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NONSENSE  ABOUT  SMUT, 


F.  D.  COBURN. 


At  the  present  season  of  the  year  nothing  is 
more  commonly  seen  in  the  rural  press  than 
accounts  of  this  or  that  man  having  lost  sev¬ 
eral  head  of  cattle  from  eating  smut  in  stalk- 
fields;  and  the  account  is  usually  fortified  by 
a  statement  that  the  owner  cut  some  of  the 
animals  open  and  found  large  quantities  of 
the  alleged  deadly  smut  in  their  stomachs. 

I  venture  to  say  that  ten  thousand  cattle 
die  from  other  causes  to  every  one  that  dies 
from  eating  smut.  The  National  Agricultural 
Department  exploded  the  smut  theory  years 
ago,  when,  to  test  the  harmfulness  or  harm¬ 
lessness  of  it,  it  had  some  cows  tied  up  and  fed 
on  smut  almost  by  the  bushel,  for  days  and 
weeks,  and  instead  of  promptly  dying,  as 
others  are  alleged  to  do,  they  flourished  and 
grew  fat. 

The  trouble  with  the  cattle  arises  from  their 
eating  the  corn-fodder  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  they  do.  Most 
farmers,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  are 
in  a  great  hurry  to  finish  husking  their  corn 
in  order  to  pasture  the  cattle  on  the  stalks  ; 
prior  to  this  or  in  the  meantime  the  cattle 
have  been  taken  from  pasture  before  accomo¬ 
dations  were  really  ready  for  them  elsewhere, 
and  kept  on  half  rations  and  promises,  from 
day  to  day,  for  some  weeks  in  anticipation  of 
the  stalk  field  being  soon  ready  to  receive 
them,  where  it  is  expected  they  can  take  first- 
rate  care  of  themselves  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  the  always  hurried  farmer  is 
“catching  up”  with  some  other  work,  put  off 
already  too  long  in  order  that  the  corn  gather¬ 
ing  might  be  pushed. 

The  cattle  go  into  the  stalks  lank  and  hun¬ 
gry,  and  reaching  right  and  left  gulp  down  at 
a  fearful  rate  the  shucks  and  coni  they  find  in 
such  abundance,  until  they  are  as  tight  as 
drums.  There  may  or  may  not  be  water  in 
the  field ;  if  there  is,  the  cattle  may  not  kuow 
where  to  find  it,  and  if  they  do,  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  of  access,  or  perhaps  frozen  over,  aud 
they  wander  off  to  lie  down  without  having 
had  the  water  necessary  to  thoroughly  mois¬ 
ten  the  barrel  or  more  of  heating  grain  aud 
woody  fiber  within  them,  acting  as  an  irritant 
from  the  first.  This  mass  to  be  properly  di¬ 
gested  must  be  mixed  with  enough  fluid  from 
some  source  to  separate  and  readily  float  it; 
without  any,  or  with  none  at  the  right  time, 
it  heats  and  impacts,  becomes  a  dry,  immova¬ 
ble  mass,  generating  fever,  delirium,  aud 
resulting  in  speedy  death.  Aboutthe  next  Sun¬ 
day,  (  which  will  probably  be  the  first  day  the 
farmer  can  Hud  the  time  to  spare,)  the  owner 
will  stroll  out  to  “look  up  the  cattle,”  and  the 
probability  is  that  some  will  be  found  that  are 
valuable  ouly  for  their  hides;  whereupon  the 
smut  stories  are  revived  aud  the  annual  la¬ 
mentations  are  sounded. 

The  protection  against  this  expensive  state 
of  affairs,  is  reasonably  simple;  among  its 
features  are  these:  Don’t  turn  cattle,  when 
crazy- hungry,  into  a  rich  stalk-field;  see  that 
they  have  been  supplied  fairly  with  other  food, 
along  with  salt  aud  water.  See  that  they  re¬ 
main  in  only  a  short  time — say  an  hour — the 
first  day,  and  that  theltime  is  gradually  length¬ 
ened  a  little  each  day  for  a  week  or  more. 
Keep  salt  readily  accessible  all  the  time.  See 
that  the  water  is  within  reach  and  do  not 
trust  to  their  finding  or  going  to  it,  but  see 
that  they  do  go  and  have  ample  time,— an 
hour  perhaps— to  drink,  remembering  that  no 
other  animals  are  so  tedious  and  dilatory 
about  drinking,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

Finally,  after  the  Beld  has  been  stripped  of 
the  best  of  its  fodder,  do  not  compel  the  cattle 
to  subsist  on  the  weather-beaten  and  woody 
stalks  when  they  are  both  indigestible  and 
innutritious.  Let  other  and  better  feed  be 
the  main  reliance,  and  then  their  running  in 
the  field  for  a  time  each  day  when  the  ground 
Is  frozen,  will  afford  some  desirable  exercise, 
and  enable  them  to  glean  at  the  same  time, 
such  fodder  as  they  may  find  and  care  for. 
With  these  precautions  heeded,  “smut”  will 
largely  cease  to  be  the  horrible,  terrible  bug¬ 
bear  it  now  is. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PEAR. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

The  cultivated  pears  of  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Russia  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes ; 

1.  The  variety  of  the  Snow  Pear  of  the 
Shensi  and  Mongolia  China,  and  their  crosses 
with  indigenous  forms  of  the  pear,  common 


to  the  native  timber  belts  along  the  streams 
of  the  black-soil  region. 

2.  The  varieties  of  the  Bergainotte  (Kuang- 
li)  of  Bokhara,  Mongolia,  and  Shensi  with 
their  crosses. 

3.  The  crosses  on  the  native  wild  pear  of 
the  improved  varieties  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Chinese  or  Asiatic  forms  and  their 
crosses  show  the  thick,  shining  leaves  peculiar 
to  all  the  pears  of  the  East,  and  their  fruit, 
without  exception,  is  firra-fleshed  and  more  or 
less  gritty.  In  no  instance  did  we  taste  a 
specimen  of  these  pears,  which  we  were  able 
to  class  as  “good”  for  dessert  use.  but  all  of 
them  are  from  good  to  best  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  trees  we  find  able  to  bear  our 
summer  and  winter  extremes  quite  as  well  as 
the  Oldenburg  Apple,  and  the  idea  often  oc¬ 
curs  that  if  chance  had  placed  one  of  these 
varieties  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  more 


Bessemianka  Pear.  Fig.  5. 


tropical  forms  which  gave  birth  to  the  Kieffer 
and  Le  Conte,  we  might  to  day,  boast  of  iron¬ 
clad  pears  for  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  In  time  I  shall  yet  expect  crosses  com¬ 
bining  the  extreme  hardiness  of  tree  of  the 
Mongolian  pears,  with  the  quality  of  fruit  of 
at  least  Smith’s  Duchess. 

But  at  this  time  I  sat  down  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  Russian  pears  classed  8. 
These  show  no  trace  of  admixture  with  the 
Asiatic  species:  but  in  leaf,  bud,  habit  of 
growth,  and  fruit  they  confirm  the  story  told 
of  their  origin,  viz:  they  are  true  crosses  of 
the  hardiest  varieties  of  the  north  plain  on 
the  wild  pear  of  the  east  plain.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  this  cross  is  known 
in  Russia  as  Bessemiauka,  and  among  the 
Germans  of  Poland  and  Silesia  as  Samenlose 
and  Kernlose,  the  words  meaning, in  all  cases, 
"seedless."  In  our  movement  west  from  Sar¬ 
atov  on  the  Volga  we  found  this  pear  in  sea¬ 


Fig.  6. 

son  for  a  long  time — from  September  1st  to 
25th — and  I  do  not  remember  testing  ft  single 
specimen  containing  perfect  seeds,  as  a  rule 
only  traces  of  the  coresurrouudiugs  being  ap¬ 
parent.  With  us  the  tree  seems  as  hardy  as 
the  Oldenburg  Apple,  and  bears  annual  cut¬ 
ting  back,  for  cions,  better  than  any  fruit  tree 
we  have  tried.  In  no  case  have  1  seen  traces 
of  injury  to  foliage  from  our  summer  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  humidity  of  air,  or  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  wood  by  our  recent  test  Win¬ 
ters.  As  to  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  the  notes 
of  H.  Goeggener,  of  Riga,  Russia,  may  be 
taken  as  safe  guides,  as  he  was  brought  up 
among  the  best  fruits  of  Western  Europe,  and 


in  all  cases  makes  these  the  standard  In  his 
estimates  of  quality.  He  says:  “It  begins  to 
ripen  in  the  middle  of  September  and  is  sent 
in  quantity  to  the  markets  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  It  finds  a  ready  sale,  as  it  is 
preferred  by  many  to  imported  fruit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  good  keeping  and  flavor.  At 
full  maturity  it  is  yellowisb-green  in  color, 
and  finally  greenish-yellow.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish  and  very  juicy.  A  very  good  mar¬ 
ket  and  table  fruit.  It  is  largely  grown 
throughout  Central  Russia  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Empire.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces 
we  find  only  specimen  trees  here  aud  there, 
and  we  rarely  find  it  in  the  market,  as  propri¬ 
etors  reserve  it  for  their  own  use  on  account 
of  its  fine  flavor.  The  tree  grows  to  a  very 
large  size.  It  bears  well  and  seldom  fails  to 
produce  fruit.  In  the  nursery  it  grows 
rapidly  and  makes  a  &trong  stem.  The  leaf 
is  rather  large,  very  shiny,  like  leather.  The 
variety  can  be  recommended  for  planting  in 
quantity." 

A  likeness  of  a  medium-sized  specimen  is 
given  at  Fig.  5  to  show  its  form,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  the  outline  of  one  of  the  Bergamottes 
of  Eastern  Russia,  of  Chinese  origin,  is  shown 
at  Fig.  15.  As  noted  in  our  opening  lines, 
the  texture  and  quality  are  as  variable  as  the 
form.  I  make  special  mention  of  the  “seed¬ 
less”  pear,  as  it  is  now  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  our  cold  North, 
and  will  soon  tell  its  own  story.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Central  Russia  has  no 
other  pear  of  good  quality  for  dessert  use. 
On  the  Bogdanoff  estates,  near  Koursk,  we 
saw  fine  trees  of  an  equally  hardy  variety 
named  Voskovoi.  The  fruit  is  bright  yellow 
in  color,  with  the  size  and  shape  of  our  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty.  In  quality  it  seemed  “best,”  but 
we  were  not  able  to  test  it  when  fully  mature. 
Another  pleasant  pear,  very  common  to 
all  parts,  as  far  north  as  Moscow  and  Ka¬ 
zan,  is  called  Tonkavetka,  meaning  “Limber 
Twig.”  It  is  medium  in  size,  but  far  better  in 
quality  than  any  crosB  with  the  Sand  Pear  we 
yet  know. 

Ames,  Iowa. 
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GRAPES  IN  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

REV.  J.  R.  GARLICK,  A.M.,  D.D. 

I  fruited  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
several  varieties  of  grapes,  and  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

Champion  is  the  earliest  of  all ;  growth  of 
vine  free;  yield  abundant  but  quality  poor. 
But  for  its  earliness,  I  should  dig  it  up. 

Lady,  early,  of  moderate  or  slow  growth ; 
quality  of  fruit  very  fine;  vine  healthy  and 
productive.  It  seems  to  me  very  valuable. 

Salem,  vines  vigorous,  but  the  fruit,  though 
of  excellent  quality,  rotted  badly.  None  of 
the  bunches  were  full  and  perfect.  Still  I 
prize  it  for  its  peculiar  spicy  flavor.  Perhaps, 
it  may  do  better  hereafter. 

Telegraph,  an  enormous 
grower  and  bearer,  but  the 
fruit  was  rather  poor. 

Worden  bore  well  aud 
proved  very  good. 

Brighton,  vine  quite  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy,  bearing  a 
good  crop  of  beautiful  berries, 
which  were  delicious — indeed 
of  almost  unsurpassed  flavor. 
There  can  be  few  better  grapes 
than  this. 

Concord  bore  a  good  crop 
of  fairly  good  fruit. 

Agawam  rotted  very  badly, 
and  the  berries  that  ripened 
looked  very  much  like  Salem, 
but  were  not  nearly  so  good. 

Alvky,  fruit  small  and 
black,  a  good  deal  like  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Virginia,  but  not  so  good. 
The  vines  bore  quite  well. 

Martha,  yield  good,  the 
vine  was  quite  vigorous;  the 
fruit  sweet,  but  somewhat 
foxy.  I  think  it  well  worth 
keeping,  however.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  good  us  Lady,  but 
comes  after  that  variety  is 

gone. 

Moore’s  Early  came  in  just  after  Cham¬ 
pion,  but  it  is  very  much  better.  A  large, 
fine,  early  grape;  yield  only  moderate,  how¬ 
ever. 

Catawba  was  of  first  quality,  of  course, 
and  the  young  vines  made  good  growth  and 
bore  well. 

Delaware,  growth  feeble,  but  healthy;  a 
fail-  crop  of  fruit,  very  beautiful  and  deli¬ 
cious. 

Duchess.  If  I  were  asked  which  variety 
of  those  I  have,  Is  of  finest  quality  I  should 
answer  at  once,  “Duchess;"  but,  alas!  it  rot¬ 
ted  so  badly  that  I  had  only  a  few  imperfect 


bunches  to  test.  I  do  hope  it  will  do  better 
hereafter.  Every  one  who  tasted  it  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  very  best:  not  so  sweet  as 
some,  but  sweet  enough,  with  a  refined,  de¬ 
licious  flavor. 

Pocklington.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the 
poorest  sort  I  have,  I  should  probably  say 
Pocklington.  Its  beauty  would  lead  one  to 
expect  fine  quality;  but  this  first  crop  was  far 
from  good— a  sad  disappointment.  It  ripened 
among  the  latest,  aud  was  hardly  so  good  as 
Champion,  the  earliest.  I  hope  it  may  he 
better  next  season. 

King  and  Queens  Co.,  Va. 
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THE  BENEFITS  WHICH  CHEMISTRY 
HAS  CONFERRED  UPON  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

GEO.  B.  LORING,  U.  S.  COM.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  production  of  plants  and  that  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  two  broad  divisions  of  the  aims  of 
agriculturists,  have  both  been  dependent 
on  chemistry,  in  conjunction  with  physics,  for 
their  advancement  during  the  past  forty-five 
years.  Before  that  time  it  was  even  an  un¬ 
settled  question  whether  or  no  the  ash  of 
plauts  was  essential  to  vegetable  growth,  and 
since  then  the  information  which  has  been 
furnished  the  farmer  as  to  the  air,  the  soil, 
tbc  manures  aud  the  general  phenomena  of 
plant  life,  has  placed  the  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  plants  largely  upon  a  rational  basis, 
and  he  is  no  longer  compelled  to  follow  the 
results  of  past  experience  in  attempts  to  imi¬ 
tate  what  has  been  fouud  to  be  successful  in 
nature. 

In  a  like  manner  with  animal  nutrition, 
chemistry,  by  determining  the  composition 
of  food-stuffs  and  their  digestibility,  and,  iu 
connection  with  physiological  studies,  the 
necessary  rations  required  by  different  ani¬ 
mals,  for  maintenance  or  fattening,  has  been 
able  to  place  the  fanner  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis  in  regard  to  his  stock.  Chemistry  has, 
in  fact,  been  the  teacher  of  economy,  aud  it  is 
in  the  oldest  agricultural  countries  that  its 
greatest  application  is  fouud. 

The  great  practical  benefits  derived  from 
chemistry  have  been  so  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Germany  that  almost  every  branch 
of  agriculture,  iu  addition  to  the  laboratories 
for  general  research,  has  its  own  experimen¬ 
tal  station,  where  the  chemistry  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work.  In 
this  country  there  has  been,  as  yet,  but  a 
beginning,  but  every  year  makes  more  appar¬ 
ent  the  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  system  over  our  country  with 
facilities  for  chemical  investigation.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  while 
they  may  be  relatively-  instructive,  are  not 
eutirely  applicable  to  this  country.  Our  soils 
and  climate  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
Continent  and  so  varied  among  themselves, 
that  particular  studies  must  be  made  for  the 
conditions  around  us.  The  experiments  in 
feeding  cattle  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  aud  analy¬ 
ses  of  oar  forage  plants  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  show  how  very  different  these 
conditions  are,  and  the  chemical  investigation 
ol'  the  cereals  of  the  United  States,  which  bus 
been  conducted  by  the  Department  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  shown  the  marked  effect 
upon  their  quality,  produced  by  environment 
aud  selection  of  the  seed. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  with  the  aid  of  chemis¬ 
try,  far  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  casual 
observer;  but  our  national  conditions  are  so 
rich  that  it  is  in  the  East  alone,  that  a  demaud 
l'or  this  sort  of  Investigation  occurs.  It  is 
there  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  palpable 
evidence  of  the  practical  aud  immediate  re¬ 
turns  which  chemistry  has  made  to  the 
farmer. 

The  fertilizer  control,  exercised  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  of  the  Atlantic  States,  is 
the  means  of  assuring  the  farmer  of  the  exact 
quality  of  the  article  which  he  purchases.  He 
is,  without  doubt,  saved  thereby  millions  of 
dollars  yearly.  [In  so  far  as  this  applies  to 
fertilizers,  we  submit  that  the  chemist,  as 
yet,  is  unable  to  inform  us  whether  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  from  huir,  wool,  leather,  or  other  in¬ 
soluble  substunces,  or  from  the  soluble 
nitrates  or  ammonia  salts;  he  cannot  tell  us 
whether  phosphoric  ucid  is  from  S.  C.  rock  or 
from  bone. — Eds.]  It  is  able  und  does  tell 
the  manufacturers  the  value  of  the  sources  of 
raw  substance  on  which  he  draws,  and  decides 
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whether  new  deposits  are  of  real  value.  It  is 
called  upon  daily  to  decide  the  value  of  waste 
products  for  feeding  or  fertilizing  purposes 
and  iu  connection  with  industries  intimately 
connected  with  the  farmer,  it  has  been  able, 
by  improving  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
to  increase  the  market  where  he  disposes  of 
his  crops,  and  furnishes  him  by  selection,  de¬ 
pendent  on  analysis,  the  most  improved  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  iu  Germany  is  an 
illustration  of  what  the  chemist  has  done,  in 
connection  with  the  artisan,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  industry,  both  to  the  profit  of 
the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  Chemis¬ 
try,  then,  may  besaid  to  be  t.bescience,  which 
in  its  application  to  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  investigating  the 
economies  of  nature.  Without  it,  to-day  the 
farmer  would  be  in  a  very  different  position 
and  his  future  progress  slow,  if  not  completely 
blocked. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  theories  which  are  now  well  known  and 
accepted  have  been  built  up  by  the  work  of  a 
multitude  of  investigators,  and  the  every-day 
reader  who  cannot  always  see  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  chemical  publications  of  the  moment 


telligent  purchase  and  use  of  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  elementary  and  professional  intel¬ 
ligence  to  purchase,  through  knowledge  of 
one’s  own  soil,  just  what  one  needs,  and  to 
secure  in  their  best  and  cheapest  forms  the 
needed  materials,  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  success  in 
chemical  farming.  The  chance  of  success  in  the 
“go-it  blind"  system  of  farming  is  constantly 
growing  less.  The  “root  hog  or  die”  motto  must 
soon  bechanged  to  “think  or  die,” in  farming, 
especially  so  in  fertilization.  Neither  two  of  the 
above  named  farms  could  I  farm  ou  the  same 
system  of  chemical  fertilization  without  finan¬ 
cial  death. 

Much  criticism  has  been  written  against 
Ville’s  system  of  plant-analysis  of  the  soil,and 
against  the  companion  practice  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  materials  found  essential  to  the 
soil,  iu  their  separate  forms  before  manipula¬ 
tion  by  the  dealers  into  finer  brands  or  names. 
We  should  buy  the  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
etc.,  each  iu  independent  lots.  The  form  in 
which  to  purchase,  however,  is  to  depend  upon 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  constituents  needed. 
I  recognize,  as  the  result  of  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  the  other  enunciation  of  Ville,  that 
each  plant  needs  fertilization  speciu)  to  itself, 
if  one  intends  to  bring  farming  down  to  a 


the  nitrogen  which  Sir  John  B.  Lawes’s  trials 
would  seem  to  call  for  in  England.  Third, 
after  learning  the  needs  of  your  soil  by  tests, 
buy  the  constituents  needed,  in  the  cheapest 
market,  to  be  ascertained  from  the  price  lists 
of  the  reliable  houses.  Fourth:  if  ashes  are 
under  25 cents  a  bushel,  use  them  for  potash,  if 
your  soil  needs  potash ;  and  for  phosphoric  acid 
buy  flue  ground  Charleston  phosphatic  rock,  if 
your  soil  is  fairly  rich  in  organic  matter,  and 
if  your  faith  is  strong  enough,  bed  your  cattle 
with  it  so  as  to  use  about  500  to  1,000  pounds  of 
it  to  every  acre  covered  with  manure.  You 
are  safe  to  buy  bone-meal  and  dissolved  bone- 
black  wheu  the  phosphoric  acid  costs  under 
nine  cents  a  pound  for  soluble  acid, although  the 
rock  dust  will  cost  but  a  little  over  one-third 
of  this  sum,  and  will  reduce  the  entire  cost  of 
chemicals  to  a  small  sum,  aud  will  keep  the 
farm  on  an  ascending  scale  of  fertility  and 
profit.  However,  each  farmer’s  practice  must 
be  dictated  by  a  familiarity  with  his  own  soil. 
After  a  rich  experience  upon  one  farm,  I 
found  it  practically  useless,  or  financially  use¬ 
less,  to  add  anything  but  potash  salts,  or  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  yielding  potash.  Our  farmers  will  work 
away  at  this  problem  until  it  is  a  grander  suc¬ 
cess  to  them  than  now  appears.  [Columbia,  Mo. 


the  Fall,  and  keep  them  growing  in  the  win 
dow  during  Winter. 

In  the  flower  garden  they  are  used  in 
masses  in  beds,  or  as  standards  (that  is  trained 
to  single  stems  one  to  five  feet  high,  with 
bushy  heads  at  the  top).  They  are  introduced 
singly  or  in  clumps  into  beds  that  have  been 
planted  with  pansies,  lobelias,  torenias,  sweet 
alyssum,  or  other  dwarf-growing  plants. 
Lobelias  and  other  plants  that  like  a  little 
shade  from  strong  sunshine,  enjoy  the  shade 
afforded  them  by  the  standard  lantanas. 

Young  plants  grow  more  robustly  than  old 
ones  ;  but  in  proportion,  are  hardly  as  flori- 
ferous;  hence  it  is  that  so  many  old  plants 
are  used  year  after  year.  Before  there  is 
danger  of  frost — by  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  or  early  in  October — it  is  well  to  lift  those 
plants  we  wish  to  save  for  another  year,  cut 
them  back  severely,  pot  them  and  take  them 
indoors.  They  will  winter  safely  in  the  win¬ 
dow  (a  north  is  as  good  as  a  south-facing  one 
for  them),  light  coller,  or  elsewhere,  where  the 
temperature  may  not  fall  below  40^  or  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  not  too  close  and  damp,  or  too  dry 
as  near  a  furnace,  In  winter-quarters  they 
need  no  more  water  than  is  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  faintly  moist, but  never  let  ltgetdust- 
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Blue  Victor.  Fig.  11.  (See  Supplement,  page  10.) 


any  practical  application  to  his  own  circum¬ 
stances  aud  surroundings,  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  from  the  combination  of  the 
many  small  results  that,  the  larger  and  broad¬ 
er  principle's  follow,  and  that  these  arc  often 
so  gradually  impressed  upon  oue’s  mind  as  to 
make  less  marked  what  chemistry  has  done 
aud  is  doiug  for  the  farmer  than  is  really  the 
case.  In  these  days  of  such  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  in  science  and  the  arts,  only  the  more 
startling  inventions  make  any  lasting  mark 
upou  our  memories. 


CHEMICAL  FERTTLIZERS. 

PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

I  am  led  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
iu  relation  to  chemical  fertilizers,  by  notic¬ 
ing  that  the  gregarious  instinct  of  iudividual 
human  thought,  that  leads  it  to  act  in  uuisou 
with  fellow  thought, is  just  now  exemplified  in 
the  Eastern  farm  press,  in  asserting,  with  un¬ 
usual  unanimity,  that  chemical  fertilizers, 
weighed  iu  the  business  balauces,  are  found 
wanting.  Some  good  men  are  lendiug  their 
influence  to  this  stampede  of  faith,  Ten  years 
of  special  work  with  chemicals  upou  three  dis¬ 
tinctive  types  of  farms,  convince  me  that  the 
future  of  Eastern  and, ultimately, of  far  West¬ 
ern  farmiug  is  profoundly  bound  up  in  the 
development  of  the  manufacture, aud  more  in¬ 


close  basis,  yet  practically  I  would  not  rule  it 
an  important  or  vital  necessity  in  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  as  I  would  conduct  it,  to  wit:  I  would 
maiuly  avoid  the  use  of  the  costly  nitrogen  iu 
the  form  of  purchased  nitrogeuous  chemi¬ 
cals.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  material 
that  the  varying  powers  of  plants  to  gather 
food  from  natural  sources  is  strongly  mani¬ 
fested;  and  this  material  costs  more  thau  all 
the  others  put  together,  and  is  far  more  liable 
to  suffer  loss  from  remaining  over  in  the  soil 
thau  either  phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  But  I 
must  not  multiply  words  over  the  fine  points 
involved. 

Directly  stated,  experience  on  a  New 
Hampshire  farm,  still  being  continued  with 
chemicals  alone,  for  nine  years,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  chemicals  may  be  profitably 
used  alone.  G.  W.  Sanborn,  who  lias  carried 
the  work  forward,  weighing  and  testing  year¬ 
ly,  is  a  strong  believer  in  them..  But  the 
greatest  profit  is  our  true  aim,  and,  I  believe, 
under  present  information,  a  sure  profit  will 
be  realized  by  pursuing  the  following  system : 
First,  uso  the  chemicals  iu  eouuection  with 
yard  manure,  extending  the  yard  manure 
over  more  ground.  By  this  method  larger 
crops  will  be  realized  thau  when  either  is  used 
alone.  Second,  secure' the  nitrogen,  if  essential, 
by  feeding  rich  nitrogenous  foods,  like  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  thus  enriching  the  yard  ma¬ 
nure.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  country  needs 
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LANTANAS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER, 

These  are  among  the  most  useful  summer¬ 
blossoming  plants  that  we  have  for  the  flower 
garden,  and  so  far  as  profusion  aud  bright¬ 
ness  of  blossoms  are  concerned,  for  the  win¬ 
dow-garden,  too.  Bat  as  house  plants,  many 
people  dislike  them  ou  account  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  fragrance;  In  the  flower  garden,  how¬ 
ever,  that  is  no  objection.  They  delight  iu 
full  sunshine,  enjoy  our  warm  Summers,  and 
bloom  uninterruptedly  from  June  till  they  are 
taken  up  aud  cut  back  in  the  Fall ;  or,  if  left 
out,  till  the  frost  destroys  them.  [We  show  a 
cluster  of  blossoms  at  Fig.  1 1.  Eds.]  They  are 
easily  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
at  any  season — Spring  or  Summer— when  the 
growths  are  new.  Keep  the  cuttings  close, 
warm  and  shaded  till  they  take  root.  They 
are  also  easily  raised  from  seeds.  These  you 
can  buy  at  the  seed  stores,  or  save  from  your 
own  plants,  for  in  warm  seasons  lantanas 
bear  a  good  deal  of  seeds.  You  can  start  the 
seeds  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  house  in  Spring, 
or  in  a  hot-bed,  or,  as  the  weather  gets 
warmer,  in  a  cold-frame,  or  sheltered,  shad}- 
plot  iu  the  garden.  Or  you  can  start  them  iu 


dry.  In  Spring  by  bringing  them  forth  to 
lighter  and  sunnier  quarters,  giving  them  a 
little  more  sunlight,  warmth  and  water,  they 
soon  break  into  fresh  growth. 

They  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
America,  belong  to  the  same  family  of  plants 
as  do  the  verbena  and  Chaste  Shrub.  Their 
flowers  are  white,  yellow,  and  red  in  many 
shades,  two  or  three  colors  in  belts  being  often 
present  in  one  flower.  There  are  about  three 
dozen  varieties.  You  will  find  them  described 
in  florists’  catalogues.  A  very  dwarf  bright- 
yellow  bloomiug  one,  called  Califoruiea,  has 
come  prominently  into  notice  within  a  few 
’  years,  uud  is  much  used  as  panels  in  carpet 
beds.  Sellowiaua,  a  low-growing,  spreading 
species  from  Southern  Brazil,  has  a  profusion 
of  reddish-purple  flowers;  and  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  vases,  window  boxes,  baskets,  or 
masses  in  dower  beds. 


Honor  to  Pioneer  Horticulturists. — 
The  Western  Rural,  speaking  of  horticultural 
pioneers,  says  that  it  is  nut  expected  that  the 
great  world  at  large  will  ever  appreciate  the 
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sacrifices  which  have  been  made  to  produce 
the  variety  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  fruits 
that  we  now  grow.  But  horticulturists  them* 
selves  should  never  forget  the  pioneers  of 
American  horticulture.  They  deserve  well  at 
our  hands.  Men  live  in  history,  and  always 
will,  who  never  did  as  much  for  the  world  as 
those  who  have  improved  and  multiplied  our 
fruits.  There  are  those  now  liviDg  and  near¬ 
ing  the  end  of  life,  whose  names  always  com¬ 
mand  our  own  reverence;  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  the  deathjof  a  prominent  horticultur¬ 
ist  that  we  did  not  feel  that  the  country  had 
met  with  a  serious  loss. 


Disadvantages  of  Special  Farming.— 
An  incident  of  the  disadvantages  of  special 
farming  is  spoken  of  by  an  Eastern  farmer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman.  One  of  his 
neighbors  had  a  small  farm.  He  was  entirely 
dependent  on  his  crops  for  a  livelihood,  and 
onions  had  been  a  paying  crop.  He  put  all 
his  land  into  onions.  He  had  nothiug  else. 
He  got  a  good  crop  But  it  was  an  onion  sea¬ 
son,  and  they  were  so  plenty  that  they  hardly 
paid  for  gathering.  He  did  not  get  enough 
from  them  to  pay  his  expenses,  although  he 
had  a  large  crop  That  was  a  specially  in 
farming.  That  year  potatoes  paid  wonderfully 
well.  If  he  had  put  one  half  of  his  farm  in 
potatoes,  he  would  have  made  money.  He  got 
thoroughly  sick  of  his  onions,  and  the  next 
year  he  gave  them  up  and  went  into  potatoes 
He  made  them  a  specialty,  and  they  proved 
that  year  a  total  failure.  Bat  if  he  had  plant¬ 
ed  these  crops  together  each  year  and  prac¬ 
tised  mixed  husbandry,  be  would  have  been 
successful  in  both  years.  As  it  was,  he  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

The  New  York  Times  says;  “the  Editor  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  found  the  popu¬ 
lar  Southern  Grass,  known  as  Johnson  Grass, 
botanically  Sorghum  balapense.  to  be  quite 
hardy  upon  his  farm  in  New  Jersey.  As  this 
grass  has  several  good  poiuts,  being  perennial 


Lantana.  Fig.  13. 


and  growing  from  its  root-stocks,  productive, 
nutritious,  and  easily  grown,  it  will  be  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  our  list  of  green  fodders  ” 
Now,  we  have  very  little  doubt  about  it.  We 
feel  impressed  that  our  introduction  of  this 
fodder  plant  to  the  North,  having  found  it 
hardy ,  will  do  more  good  to  the  farming  in¬ 
terests  than  anything  else  we  have  ever  dis¬ 
tributed  Farm  contemporaries,  tell  your 
readers  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Chicago 
and  New  York;  tell  them  that  it  is  very  nu¬ 
tritious  ;  that  it  can  be  cut  twice  and  still  will 
mature  its  seeds. 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Mr.  Bradley,  of  Massachusetts,  has  his 
bull’s  stall  so  arranged  that,  instead  of  lead¬ 
ing  the  bull  out  into  the  yard,  the  cow  is  led 
into  the  bull's  stall  for  service.  The  cow  is 

then  quietly  led  away . 

“When  my  mat)  began,  two-tbirds  of  his 
corn  stooks  would  blow  down.  He  is  now 
better  trained  and  his  stooks  stand  until  taken 
off.  It  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  it  bright 

and  clean’'., . . 

PUCK  sagely  remarks  that  “When  a  journal 
reduces  its  size  and  price  without  decreasing 
its  quantity  and  quality,  the  chances  are  that 
its  reduced  price  is  about  three  times  more 

than  it  is  worth” . 

It  also  says  that  any  paper  that  hasn’t  “a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  paper”  is 
owned  and  edited  by  a  man  whose  respect  for 
veracity  should  have  induced  him  to  enter 

some  other  profession . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  not  much  can 


be  done  to  change  the  habit  of  milk  secretion 
in  older  cows,  or  even  after  the  first  year.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  carefully  train  a  cow 
in  her  first  aud  second  years’  production — by 
green  fodder  and  other  foods  which  stimulate 

milk  secretion . . . 

Mr.  Phelps's  advice  is  to  save  the  forests 
and  use  them  as  a  perpetual  wood  and  lumber 
yard.  You  do  not  kill  your  cow,  you  keep 

her  to  milk;  why  kill  your  forests? . 

Prefatory  to  giving  the  disadvantages  of 
the  West,  Mr.  Phelps  speaks  of  its  advant¬ 
ages,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Western  farm¬ 
er’s  holding,  is  so  large  that  he  can  farm  at 
wholesale  and  secure  the  economies  of  large 
transactions.  The  man’s  arm  yields  to  the 

horse’s  legs  aud  to  the  engine’s  piston . . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  skim  cheese  is 
eaten  only  by  people  who  have  a  bad  taste 

and  a  good  digestion . 

Edward  E.  Hale  remarks,  in  The  Critic 
and  Good  Literature,  that  virtue  is  one  of  the 
things  tnat  is  caught  by  contagion.  Is  this 
not  equally  true  of  good  farmiug?  And  will 
not  the  boys  and  girls  learn  to  love  the  farm 
sooner  aud  surer  by  such  contagion  than  in 

any  other  way?  . 

J.  B.  Olcott  expresses  the  opinion  that 
going  hungry  to  bed  is  poor  business  for  a 
dyspeptic  if  be  can  command  fresh  air  in  a 
sleeping  room,  by  himself,  and  can  gtt  tne 
food  that  always  satisfies  bis  reasonable  ap¬ 
petite.  That  ought  to  make  a  man  sleep  as 

all  animals  sleep  when  they  are  well  fed . 

Wat.  Walter  Phelps, in  an  address  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  recommended  remov¬ 
ing  the  fences  which  cut  and  slash  the  face  of 
the  fair  Jersey  landscape  like  an  ill-kept 
razor,  and  said  that  the  wood  and  stone  with 
which  our  ancestors  laboriously  shut  up  broad 
acres,  which  had  no  intention  to  get  out, 
served  no  purpose  outside  of  the  pasture  lot, 
except  to  occupy  useful  soil,  spoil  the  view, 

and  drain  the  pocket . ♦ . 

Don’t  fool  away  your  money  on  the  Kieffer 
or  any  crosses  of  the  Sand  Pear,  if  you  live 
near  or  north  of  the  B3ud  parallel,  says  Prof. 

Budd  in  the  Farmers’  Review  . 

Mr.  A.  8.  Fuller  states  that  the  two  best 
seasons  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  fruit  aud 
ornamental  trees  are  Winter  or  midsummer. 
The  Winter  has  some  advantages,  especially 
with  fruit  and  deciduous  ornamental  trees, 
for  at  that  season,  when  there  is  no  foliage  to 
hide  the  branches,  every  part  of  the  head 

of  the  tree  is  exposed  to  view . 

The  grtat  secret  of  proper  pruning  consists 
in  knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be 
operated  upon,  the  future  use  of  each  shoot 

and  branch  . 

Some  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  like  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry,  produce  their  fruit 
principally  on  spurs  one  or  two  inches  in 
length,  which  grow  from  the  old  or  at  least 

well-established  branches . 

The  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine  produce 
their  fruit  mostly  upon  one  year-old  wood, 
and  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  prune  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  general  supply  of 
good  bearing  shoots  will  bo  annually  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  readily  accomplished  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  main  or  bearing  shoots  every 
year  almost  any  lime  during  the  winter 
months,  or  by  carefully  tbinuing  out  during 
the  Summer  the  smaller  and  slender  branches 

that  are  not  needed  . 

Pruning  in  Spring,  at  or  about  the  time 
trees  eomtueuce  growth,  should  never  be 
practiced,  except  ou_  those  that  are  being 

transplanted . 

Mr.  F.  L.  Wright  says,  in  the  Fruit  Re¬ 
corder,  that  he  obtained,  last  Spring,  200  plants 
of  the  Atlantic  Strawberry,  aud  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  kinds,  no  other  ever  did 
better.  The  berries  were  the  size  of  those  of 
Charles  Downing,  very  late  aud  of  exquisite 

flavor . . . . . 

There  is  very  little  doubt  about  it  that  the 
self-blanching  kinds  of  celery  are  a  success 
for  early  winter  use.  But  there  is  already  a 
choice  between  them.  The  Celeri  Blanc,  which 
the  Rural  imported  from  France  last  Spring, 
rusts  badly,  while  the  quality  is  necesarily 
wanting  in  the  nutty  flavor  and  tenderness 
which  characterize  the  best  kinds.  The  White 
Plume  is  more  vigorous,  while  the  Btalks  blanch 
better.  Of  the  later,  non-blancbing  kinds, 
the  Golden  Heartwell,  seeds  of  which  were 
disseminated  in  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  of  three  years  ago,  is  emphatically  the 
best ... 

Have  you  received  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  posters?  If  not,  please  advise  us. 
We  will  mail  them  at  once. . 


Have  you  seen  the  announcement  of  the 
Rural's  present  Free  Seed  Distribution ? 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  its  #3,000  worth 
of  gifts  to  subscribers  alone?  If  not,  send 
for  the  Seed  and  Premium  Supplement.  It 
will  be  sent  at  once  without  charge. 


A  STRONG  ARGUMENT. 


“  Take  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  one  yecer,  my  friend. 
If  you  do  not  lifoe  it,  I  ivill  pay  for  it.” 


Don’t  you  think  you  are  safe  in  making  this  oiler  to  right  minded,  progressive 
neighbors?  Try  it.  If  the  “neighbors”  so  induced  to  read  the  Rural  for  one  year 
are  dissatisfied,  we  will  refund  the  money  to  our  subscribers  who  send  us  the  names. 
The  conviction  is  firm  upon  us  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  worth  far  more  to  good  farmers 
than  its  cost,  and  that  it  they  could  be  induced  to  read  it  for  a  year ,  they  would  never 
rest  content  without  it. 

Another  good  way  is  to  give  them  a  copy  every  week  for  several  weeks,  and  then 
ask  them  if  they  will  not  subscribe.  We  will  gladly  furnish  the  copies  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  without  charge.  Give  them  the  Supplement  containing  the  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  and  gifts  to  subscribers.  Let  them  know  the  liberal,  unselfish  manner  in 
which  the  paper  is  conducted. 

Posters,  Premium  Lists  and  Speci¬ 
mens  gladly  and  promptly  sent 
to  all  applicants. 

$2,816— $2,816— $2,816— 

WOETIOF PRESENTS.  TflKBEST ARTICLES  OFTHEIB DM 

321—321—321— 

in  all,  to  our  subscribers  who  send  us  the  largest  clubs,  no  matter  how  small  they  may 
be.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  more  gifts  than  we  shall  receive  clubs — so 
that  our  subscribers  may  be  quite  well  assured  that  there 
is  a  gift  for  each  and  every  one  sending  a  club. 


That  these  Gifts  are  ABSOLUTE,  and  will  be  given  without  reserve. 

AMONG  HORTICULTURAL  GIFTS, 

Some  of  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES  and  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES  are  offered  in  quantities  that,  though  at  retail  they  would  cost  from  $3  to  $25, 
will  be  given,  it  may  be,  for  a  Club  of  Two  Subscribers. 

AMONG  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Such  articles  as  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Binding  Reaper,  valued  at  $230;  the  Farm 
Feed  Mill  of  Nordyke  A  Marmon.  valued  at  $100;  the  Champion  Windmill  of  Powell 
&  Douglas,  valued  at  $90;  or  the  Leffell’s  Improved,  valued  at  $80;  the  Studebaker 
Farm  Wagon,  valued  at  $70;  the  Charter  Oak  Range,  price  $55;  Sulky  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows,  Corn-Drills,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  awarded  to 

VERY  SMALL  CLUBS. 

The  Rural  hopes,  of  course,  that  the  clubs  which  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
valuable  premiums  will  be  large— the  larger  the  better.  But  we  can  not  expect  that 
our  subscribers  will  send  us  such  large  clubs  as  if  they  were  Subscription  Agents. 

If  the  largest  club  sent  us  BE  BUT  100,  OR  50,  OR  25,  or  less,  it  will  be  entitled 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

condemns  all  lottery  schemes,  or  schemes  of  any  kind  for  obtaining  subscribers 
that  are  not  perfectly  legitimate  and  liberal.  None  but  credulous  or  idle  people  will 
be  deceived  by  the  lottery  schemes  of  many  unprincipled  publishers  who,  through 
showy  announcements,  induce  farmers  to  subscribe  for 

Worthless,  Treacherous  Journals, 

that  are  worse  than  worthless  in  themselves,  while  the  articles  advertised  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  or  drawn  by  numbers  are  simply  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 

We  address  ourselves  to  the  good  rural  people  of  our  country  to  aid  in  extending 
the  circulation  of  a  journal  that 

Exerts  its  Best  Efforts  Now  and  Alwavs 

to  help  the  farmer  and  to  elevate  the  agricultural  interests  of  America.  We  do  not 
want  subscribers  who  are  of  the  class  that  encourage  gambling,  or  who  do  not  care 
what  kind  of  reading  matter  is  placed  before  their  wives,  sons  aud  daughters. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


A  rlrl  rPCQ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 


XX. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


In  order  to  reach  tbe  great  wheat-growing 
country  of  Eastern  Washington,  which  lies 
between  Walla  Walla  aud  Dayton,  aud  in  the 
adjacent  country,  we  went  by  steamer  up  the 
Columbia  River  as  far  as  The  Dalles,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Dayton,  which  at  present  is 
the  terminus  of  oue  of  the  roads  built  and 
operated  by  the  Oregon  Railway  aod  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  which  also  owns  and  controls 
the  railroad  following  the  course  of  tbe  Co¬ 
lumbia  from  Wallula  Junction  to  Portland, 
over  which  run  the  car9  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  and  it  also  owns  the  passenger 
steamers  on  the  river.  This  O.  R.  aud  N.  Co. 
built  its  roads  at  great  expense  without  a  land 
grant,  while  the  large  grants  of  land  made  to 
theN.  P.  R.  R.  form  a  source  of  constaut  irri¬ 
tation  and  grievance  to  a  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Washington  Territory,  and  as 
this  part  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  unearned 
grants  forfeited  and  restored  to  the  public  do¬ 
main,  and  another  part  is  in  favor  of  the  rail¬ 
road  having  the  lands,  tbe  political  interest 
and  feeling  of  the  day  center  chiefly  in  forfeit¬ 
ure  aud  nou-forfeilure.  The  N.  P.  R.  R.  has 
been  promising  for  twenty  years  to  build  its 
road  across  the 
Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  to  Puget 
Sound,  and  upon 
this  promise  and 
agreement  secured 
a  large  land  grant 
of  every  alternate 
section  for  fortv 
miles  on  each  side 
of  its  proposed 
route.  The  value 
of  these  lands  in 
W  estern  W  ashing- 
ton  alone,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  a  lignite 
belt,  is  rated  at 
$31,000,000.  Mean¬ 
time  this  land,  not 
having  been  earn¬ 
ed  by  the  railroad 
company  because 
of  the  non-con¬ 
struction  of  the 
road,  has  been  a 
stumbling-block  to 
settlers  who  could 
not  buy  it  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  title, 
while  some  have 
settled  upon  it, 
and  now  fear  that 
they  will  lose  all 
the  improvements 
they  have  made. 

A  road  across  the 
mountains  is  great¬ 
ly  required,  as  the 
two  sections  of  the 
Territory  are  so 
different  in  cli¬ 
mate  aud  products 
that  an  easy  and 
rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  is  needed,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  such  a  road  would  have  already  been 
built  if  the  N.  P.  R.  R  and  its  immense  land 
grant  had  been  out  of  the  way.  However,  the 
people  in  the  Territory  are  wide  awake  and 
alert  to  their  best  interests,  aud  the  N.  P.  R. 
R.  will  undoubtedly  have  a  lively  time  in 
keeping  its  grant,  unless  it  speedily  constructs 
this  road. 

We  spent  a  day  at  The  Dalles,  which  is  on 
the  Oregon  side  of  tbe  Columbia  River,  and 
is  quite  a  distributing  point  for  tbe  Eastern 
part  of  that  State.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  4.000,  and  is  a  town  of  considerable 
“renown.'’  chiefly  because  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  neighborhood.  “Dalles,”  if  1  am  not 
mistaken,  is  a  French  word  for  tlagstoues,  and 
for  two  or  more  miles  above  the  town,  the 
river  runs  over  and  through  a  sort  of  table¬ 
land  of  basaltic  rock,  and  in  one  place  it  is 
compressed  to  so  narrow  a  stream  between 
these  two  rocks,  as  to  be  said  to  be  “on  edge” 
—and  that  a  man  can  almost  jump  across  it. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  deep  and  runs  with  great 
velocity  in  this  confined  bed.  These  plateaus 
of  rock  rise  in  tuauy  places  above  the  water, 
and  largely  conceal  it,  presenting  a  curious 
surface  of  large  flat  rock  intersected  with 
water,  and  this  rocky  formation  exteuds,  in 
part,  over  and  about  the  locality  in  which  the 
town  is  built,  a  most  barren,  rocky,  sondy, 
volcanic,  uninviting  place.  The  town  itself 
is  not  destitute  of  grass  aud  trees;  but  it  did 
not  impress  me  as  beiug  an  attractive  place, 
beyond  its  curiousness,  and  notwithstanding 


that  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  Mounts  Hood 
and  Adams,  always  white  with  “  eternal 
snows.” 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  a  very 
narrow  valley  along  a  small  stream  called 
Mill  Creek,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  is 
raised.  One  of  these  fruit  farms  bad  been 
represented  to  us  as  consisting  of  several 
thousand  trees,  and  we  walked  over  the 
“mountains”  to  tbe  west  of  the  town  to  visit 
it.  Our  route  led  us  through  a  camp-meeting 
ground,  in  a  grove  of  pines,  where  the  reli¬ 
gious  sect  called  “Adventists”  were  holding  a 
meeting  From  what  I  have  seen  and  read  of 
this  sect  here,  I  judge  that  it  is  strong  in 
numbers,  very  active  in  tbe  propagation  of 
its  faith,  untiring  in  the  dissemination  of  its 
literature,  and  quite  a  “religions  power’’  on 
this  coast,  where  probably  every  creed  and 
“ism”  has  its  advocates.  We  found  Mi\  D — , 
the  owner  of  the  large  orchard,  in  an  apple 
house  which  he  was  building,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  show  us  his  trees,  tell  us  his 
methods  of  cultivation  and  volunteer  con¬ 
siderable  other  information.  He  said  he  was 
from  Kentucky, and  had  lived  on  his  place 
for  thirty  years.  In  regard  to  the  climate  he 
said  it  was  very  cold  iu  Winter  a,t  long  inter¬ 
vals — the  mercury  going  15°  below  zero  and 
freezing  the  peach  trees;  but  these  extremes 
of  weather  were  rare.  Apple  aud  peach 
trees  begiu  to  bear  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
it  requires  much  care  to  keep  off  the  fruit  un¬ 
til  the  trees  are  older.  Last  Winter  the  cold 
killed  peach  and  nectarine  trees:  hut  they  are 


planted,  and  the  light,  sandy  soil  was 
loose  aud  open,  as  if  newly  sifted.  As  we 
made  our  way  among  the  trees,  it  was 
to  tbe  march  of  inward  and  outward 
ejaculations  of  “Never  saw  I  such  a  sight 
before” — and  it  was  indeed  true.  I  used  to 
think  my  father’s  fruit  orchards  in  Central 
New  York  very  flne;  but  this  Oregon  orchard 
opened  before  my  eyes  like  a  miracle,  a  won¬ 
derful  sight  ever  to  be  remembered — thous¬ 
ands  of  bushels  of  beautiful  apples,  and  alas! 
hundreds  of  bushels  “going  to  waste.”  Mr.  D. 
complained  of  the  lack  of  markets  for  his 
fruits— that  if  railway  freights  were  only 
reasonably  low,  he  could  And  markets  in  Da¬ 
kota.  Montana,  and  Minnesota — as  they  were, 
it  did  not  pay  him  to  ship  even  a  car-load  at 
a  time.  He  kept  hogs,  and  he  had  a  cider- 
mill,  but,  withal,  the  waste  of  fruit  anmially 
was  enormous.  He  quite  loaded  us  down  with 
choice  apples  and  pears,  which  we  greatly 
enjoyed  for  several  days.  Abundant  and 
cheap  as  apples  were  throughout  all  that  re¬ 
gion,  we  found  none  cooked  in  any  way — ex¬ 
cept  in  “pie  ’—at  any  of  the  hotels  we  were 
at;  but  when  we  bad  traveled  north  into 
Washington,  where  in  the  towns  apples  cost 
five  cents  a  pound  (they  retail  by  tbe  pound) 
we  had  stewed  apples  on  the  table,  and  bow 
delicious  they  tasted!  How  general  is  the 
stupidity  that  ignores  the  common  blessings, 
which,  all  in  all,  are  the  best.  In  going  to 
and  from  the  orchards  we  found  many  beauti¬ 
ful  wild  flowers.  The  wild  sage,  iu  full  bloom, 
formed  a  rival  in  its  yellow  clusters  to  the  gay 


from  all  liability — of  course  the  courts  don’t 
allow  such  things, but  the  people  are  thus  bull¬ 
dozed.  Roads  are  bad,  and  grain  is  very  low. 
More  than  usual  is  bpiug  fed.  aud  at  present 
prices  it  seems  as  if  there  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  season  for  feeders.  Corn  at  20  cents  and 
cattle  at  five  cents  show  a  big  margin  to  the 
feeder,  but  there  are  several  chances  of  t  he  two 
articles  coming  nearer  together  in  price.  J.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Neenah,  Winnabago  Co. — We  had  a  very 
nice  Fall  for  work — as  flne  as  I  ever  saw. 
Crops  of  all  kinds  were  good  in  this  part; 
but  prices  are  low.  Wheat  is  worth  from  65 
to  70  cents;  oats,  25 cents;  corn,  35  to  40  cents; 
potatoes,  25  cents. 


F.  W. 


The  Rural  du  ring  the  past  season  crossed 
60  different  kinds  of  Indian  Corn— the  best 
and  earliest  strains  of  the  entire  country. 
An  assortment  will  be  sent  out  in  its  present 
Seed  Distribution  to  subscribers 
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White  Victor.  Fig.  12.  (Ses  Supplement,  page  10.) 


quickly  raised  again.  He  keeps  the  soil  in  his 
orchards  open  by  plowing,  and  waters  them 
once  the  first  year  after  planting.  He  said  he 
thought  the  bill-sides  better  for  fruit  thau  the 
valleys.  The  adjoining  farm  of  IK)  acres 
sold  for  $6,000.  He  thought  the  best 
fruit  land  lay  between  the  Des  Chutes 
and  Hood  Rivers,  aud  designated  a  farm  of 
246  acres,  without  improvements,  which  could 
be  bought  for  $3,500.  He  claimed  that  as 
good  grupes  could  be  raised  on  bis  farm  as  in 
California,  excepting  the  “Mission”  Grape— a 
choice  fruit  introduced  iuto  California  by  the 
Jesuit  priests.  He  had  a  bunch  of  Flarnme  de 
Tokay  which  weighed  eight  pounds,  and  he 
mentioned  apples  as  weighing  2}-^  pouuds, 
and  strawberries  grew  to  the  size  of  applesl 
He  thought  the  country  as  good  for  raising 
horses  us  California.  Lime  camedown  in  the 
rain — all  the  lime  needed  for  the  products  of 
the  soil !  He  claimed  that  the  water  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  aud  brought  us  some  to  drink  from  a 
spring,  but  I  did  uot  like  it.  neither  was  the 
water  on  the  hotel  tables  good,  and  it  was 
drawn  from  the  beautifully  clear  Columbia 
River. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  tbe 
only  fruits  saw  were  pears  and  apples, 
but  tbe  sight  of  these  iu  tbe  great  orchard 
was  altogether  marvelous.  In  nearly  every 
instance  tbe  branches  of  the  trees  were 
propped  up,  and  where  they  were  not,  the 
trees  were  broken  down  or  the  limbs  fairly 
lay  on  the  ground — some  of  them  actually  did 
so — for  support.  The  trees  were  closely 


plumes  of  our  golden  rod.  If  many  of  our 
common  blessings  were  rare,  they  would  be 
much  more  justly  appreciated. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Ktnsu, 

F ARSONS,  Labette  Co.,  Kansas.— We  are 
now  having  our  first  suow  storm,  the  snow 
being  41^  inches  deep,  with  a  temperature  of 
14°.  being  the  lowest  of  this  Winter  thus  far. 
Cattle  have  existed  on  hay  and  grain  exclu¬ 
sively  for  only  ten  days,  the  Fall  haviug  been 
quite  unusually  protracted.  Business  of  all 
lcicds  seems  bad, and  prices. like  the  thermom¬ 
eter,  have  been  gradually  sinking  for  months. 
We  suffer  excruciation  from  railroad  freights. 
On  your  side  of  the  Mississippi  a  bushel  of 
corn  is  carried  a  thousand  miles  for  from  six 
to  14  cents;  here  we  pay  14  cents  per  bushel 
all  the  time  for  500  miles,  aud  manv  poiuts 
pay  more.  Merchandise  that  is  carried  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  for  about  10  cents  per 
100  pounds,  has  about  50  cents  added  thereto 
from  Chicago  here.  Regarding  passenger 
rates,  everybody  that  can  pay  hi<  fare  has  a 
free  pass;  everybody  that  is  too  poor  to  pay 
has  to  remain  where  he  is  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  hence  we  are  told  that  railroads  can 
uot  carry  passengers  at  less  than  three  cents 
per  mile.  A  steam  engine  that  costs  five 
hundred  dollars,  costs  in  freight  $100  for  350 
miles,  besides  haviug  to  be  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  by  the  owner.  Freight,  except  at  pro¬ 
hibitory  rates,  is  carried  by  the  railroads  un¬ 
der  a  contract  which  exempts  the  railroad 


Canada. 

Falkland,  Ontario. — The  Rural  seeds  did 
well  with  me  except  the  oats;  thev  rusted  so 
badly  that  I  did  not  cut  them  ;  but  the  Wel¬ 
come  Oat®  alongside  were  free  from  rust;  but 
my  New  Zealand  Oats  vielded  as  much  again 
as  the  Welcome,  aud  the  Epyptian  Oats  will 
out-yield  them  all.  Tbe  Blush  Potatoes  are 
good ;  but  the  Elephant  beats  them.  t.  a. 

Dakota. 

Raymond,  Clark 
Co.,  Dec.  8. — If 
everything  in  this 
year’s  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  not 
ft  bonanza,  I  can 
at  least  say  the 
tomato  seed  was. 

I  had  bought  a 
package  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite, the“Acme,” 
from  a  first-class 
seed  house  in  St. 
Paul,  and  sowed 
them  in  a  frame 
for  my  main  crop, 
and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  yours  as  an 
experiment.  The 
Acme  never  ger¬ 
minated  even  on  a 
second  sowing, 
whereas  every  seed 
of  yours  did.  Such 
being  the  case,  I 
sowed  tbe  whole  of 
yours  and  planted 
them  out  as  they 
came  along.  From 
the  very  first  I 
saw  I  had  got 
something,  and 
took  some  little 
trouble  to  help 
them  along.  They 
grew  nice,  large, 
healthy  plauts.and 
bore  the  largest 
amount  of  toma¬ 
toes  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  plants 
were  literally 
weighted  down 
with  fruit,  and  the  quality  was  also  exception¬ 
ally  good.  Not  only  were  they  very  large,  but 
they  were  finely  formed,  as  smooth  as  an 
apple,  and  the  flavor  of  them,  when  cooked, 
still  lives  with  a  kindly  feeling  iu  my  remem¬ 
brance.  I  gave  away  some  50  plants,  sold 
about  tbree  dollars’ worth  of  fruit,  and  1  have 
pickled  and  preserved  as  many  of  them  as 
will  keep  me  going  till  the  fruit  from  the  uext 
Seed  Distribution  comes  round.  All  this  and 
your  valuable  paper  for  a  whole  year  are 
surely  value  for  two  dollars.  I.  m. 

Indiana. 

Beech  Grove.  Main  Co. — I  planted  R.  N.- 
Y.  Peas  on  April  5th;  they  were  fit  for  the 
table  in  60  days— several  days  ahead  of  our 
other  early  peas.  Horsford’s  was  planted  and 
promised  well,  but  were  destroyed  by  chick¬ 
ens.  Rural  Union  Corn  was  planted  June 
7th;  there  was  uot  enough  rain  from  the  time 
it  was  planted  till  it  was  gathered,  yet  it 
yielded  well  aud  matured.  The  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  are  too  laie.  The  Diehl  Meditera- 
nean  Wheat  was  planted  this  Fall;  did  not 
grow  well;  manv  graius  were  badly  shriveled. 
Tomatoes  splendid.  Flowers  lovely. 

F.  c.  m’c. 

New  Hampshire. 

Milford,  Hillsborough  Co.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
Pea,  planted  May  15tb,  was  in  bloom  June 
16th,  and  gathered  ripe  Horn  July  22nd  to 
August  6th.  Planted  61  peas;  42  grew  ;  261 
pods;  1,290  peas  H.  M.  G  Pea,  planted  May 
15th,  was  in  bloom  June  18th,  and  gathered 
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ripe  from  July  28th  to  August  14th.  Planted 
28  peas;  27  grew;  389  pods;  1,070  peas.  Both 
kinds  do  well  here.  The  R.  TJ.  Corn  was 
badly  frozen  in  May;  61  stalks;  63  ears;  the 
longest  IS  inches.  Too  late  for  this  locality. 
Planted  May  15th;  harvested  October  4th; 
142  days  perfectly  ripe.  The  tomatoes  were 
started  in  the  house;  plants  10  inches  high 
when  set  out,  the  winds  and  frost  took  them 
all.  The  oats  were  very  late,  but  I  have 
saved  them  for  seed.  Wheat  sowed  on  Sept. 
23,  in  drills  15  inches  apart  and  six  inches  in 
the  drills  came  up  nicely.  The  flower  seeds 
did  well  and  were  the  delight  of  the  children. 
We  never  had  so  many  or  such  nice  flowers 
before;  they  alone  were  worth  the  price  of 

the  paper.  p.  o. 

New  York. 

Amboy,  Oswego  Co. — The  R.  N.-Y.  Pea 
and  the  tomatoes  are  all  that  I  can  praise. 
The  Market  Garden  Pea  was  destroyed,  much 
to  my  regret.  The  tomatoes  were  late,  but 
some  ripened  after  being  picked,  and  they 
were  very  nice.  The  R.  U.  Corn  made  a  large 
growth  of  stalks ;  but  the  ears  did  not  corres¬ 
pond.  The  season  was  too  short  for  it  to 
mature.  We  have  better  corn  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oats  which 
rusted  badly  and  were  too  late  any  way.  H.  G. 

Alfred,  Alleghany  Co.— The  Rural  seeds 
have  always  done  well  for  us,  and  from  them 
we  have  got  many  valuable  crops.  The  pota¬ 
toes  have  all  been  very  good,  and  yielded  well. 
I  have  18  bushels  of  the  Blush  from  the  two 
small  ones  received  in  ’S3,  and  I  consider  them 
very  good  as  a  table  potato.  Mold’s  Ennobled 
Oats  I  have  raised  ever  since  I  got  them,  and 
they  yield  from  40  to  65  bushels  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  were  too  late,  and  the  heads  were 
light;  so  I  did  not  save  them;  but  among  them 
grew  two  or  three  kinds  of  white  oats  which 
ripened  much  earlier  than  the  Black  Cham¬ 
pion;  from  one  of  these  I  cut  30  heads  and 
shelled  them  by  hand  and  got  4,361  grains  by 
actual  couut,  aud  that  I  call  good  enough. 
I  never  raised  such  fine  tomatoes  as  I  did 
the  past  season  from  Rural  seed.  They  were 
early  and  late,  solid,  fine-flavored,  handsome, 
and  kept  extremely  well.  The  flowers  are 
alwTays  beautiful  and  various,  and  we  have 
some  choice  shrubs,  etc  ,  from  Rural  seeds.  I 
have  taken  the  Rural  ever  since  I  returned 
from  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
commenced  housekeeping  and  farming,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  from  it  I  have  gained  more 
instruction  aud  benefit  than  from  any  other 
source,  and  I  consider  the  two  dollars  which 
I  pay  for  it  every  year,  one  of  my  very  best 
investments,  and  1  know  of  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  continue  to  tube  it  to  the  end.  I’ve 
put  up  the  posters  and  never  fail  to  speak  the 
“good  word,”  and  I  hope  for  the  best  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  best  farmers’  paper — the  Rural. 

F.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Moorhead vtlle,  Erie  County.— All  the 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  in  this  vicinity 
— some  sixty  acres  or  more — is  looking  per¬ 
fect;  it  is  a  strong  growth,  of  a  dark  color, 
and  huggiDg  the  ground  instead  of  spindling 
up,  while  much  of  the  older  varieties  have 
quite  an  unhealthy  appearance.  C.  l. 


The  King  Humbert  Tomato— new  to  the 
American  garden.  It  is  of  excellent  quality, 
has  few  seeds  and  is  very  distinct  in  shape. 
It  is  immensely  prolife ,  less  acid  than  other 
kinds  and,  though  of  the  first  quality  for  the 
table,  will  be  highly  prized  for  preserving.  A 
feui  of  these  seeds,  with  the  Rural  Bicolor 
Tomato  and  several  other  kinds  originated  a  t 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  will  be  sent 
in  every  packet — one  of  seven  of  the  Rural’s 
present  Free  Seed  Distribution,  Send  for 
the  Nov.  8 th  Supplement,  which  will  explain 
all. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  t  lie  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

J.  D.  M. ,  Fremont,  Ohio.—  I  have  an  acre 
of  ordinary  upland  clay- loam  in  preparation 
for  strawberries  next  Spring.  I  spread  12 
loads  of  ordinary  barn-yard  manure  and 
plowed  it  down  last  Fall,  and  propose  to 
spread  75  bushels  of  wood-ashes  from  a  lime¬ 
kiln,  probably  one-fourth  lime.  We  cannot 
spare  more  manure  from  other  crops;  would 
it  pay  to  apply  any  commercial  fertilizer;  aud 
if  so,  what,  and  how  much? 

Ans. — We  think  it  will  pay,  largely,  to  use 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  We  suggest  try¬ 
ing  an  experiment  that  will  involve  but  little 


trouble  and  will  be  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
When  the  land  is  fitted  ready  to  plant,  if  you 
can  get  bone-flour  as  fine  as  dust— if  you  can¬ 
not  get  that,  get  pure,  dissolved  bone — and 
apply  on  the  surface  broad-cast,  to  one  fourth 
of  an  acre,  500  pounds;  to  another  fourth,  250 
pounds;  and  to  another  fourth,  100  pounds; 
to  the  remaining  fourth  apply  nothing.  Let 
these  strips  run  completely  across  the  plot  one 
way;  now  clear  across  one  end  the  other  way; 
on  one  fourth  apply  50  bushels;  on  the  next 
fourth,  25  bushels;  on  the  next  fourth,  I2}i 
bushels  of  the  ashes  you  mention,  leaving  the 
rest  without  any.  At  the  dividing  lines  each 
way  strong  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  high  that  they  can  be  seen  above 
the  foliage  of  the  plants,  Harrow  the  ground 
lightly  and  set  the  plants.  Iu  this  acre  you 
will  have  16  different  plots,  each  under  vary¬ 
ing  conditions;  and  you  should  carefully  note 
the  result.  On  one  corner,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
acre,  you  will  have  boue  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton,  aud  ashes  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per 
acre;  and  from  this  all  the  way  down  to  noth  - 
iug  but  the  12  loads  of  manure.  The  highest 
manured  plot  will  be  treated,  to  some  extent, 
as  the  ground  is  fitted  for  strawberries  in  New 
England,  and  what  is  good  for  them  should 
show  equally  good  results  in  Ohio.  Try  this 
experiment  and  carefully  watch  the  results, 
aud  you  will  know  more  about  the  use  of 
these  fertilizers  on  strawberries  than  any  man 
can  tell  you,  aud  it  will  be  knowledge  worth  a 
hundred  times  what  it  will  cost. 

CREAMERS. 

F.  II.  M.,  Weisberg,  hid. — 1.  Can  the  Del¬ 
aware  Co.  Creamer  be  successfully  used  with¬ 
out  spring  water  or  ice?  2.  Is  it  possible  that 
all  the  cream  can  be  raised,  ready  to  skim,  in 
12  hours?  3.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  a  creamer 
for  10  cows?  4.  Can  a  creamer  be  used  iu  a 
dwelliug,  or  must  a  room  be  built  on  purpose 
for  it?  5.  What  is  the  Rural’s  experience 
with  a  creamer,  and  will  it  recommend  one? 
6.  How  or  what  are  the  spirits  of  Jamaica 
recommended  in  a  cough  sirup? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Delaware  Co.  Creamer  is  a 
centrifugal  machine,  and  none  of  them  re¬ 
quire  ice;  but  all  require  considerable  power, 
as  the  cream  is  separated  from  the  milk  by 
rapid  rotation  of  the  machine  containing  the 
milk.  All  the  creamers  using  cans  requiro, 
for  successful  use,  either  ice  or  cold  water, at 
least  below  60°.  2.  It  is  possible  to  separate 
the  cream  completely  in  six  or  eight  hours, 
and  perfectly  practicable  to  do  so  in  12  hours. 
With  a  centrifugal  machine  it  can  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes.  3.  It  will  pay  to  use  a  cream¬ 
er  for  one  or  two  cows  when  cold  water  or 
ice  (ice  is  much  the  better)  is  handy.  4.  Any 
where,  out-of-doors  orbj  the  side  of  the  cook 
stove;  no  matter  where,  ODly  there  must  be 
plenty  of  ice.  5.  We  use  a  creamer  and  don’t 
see  how  we  could  get  along  without  it.  We 
strain  the  milk  into  the  cans,  put  a  supply  of 
ice  in  the  outer  case,  and  in  12  hours,  draw 
off  the  milk  and  cream,  and  again  strain  the 
milk  into  the  cans.  In  cold  weather  we  wash 
the  cans  once  a  week,  in  warm  weather  twice. 
We  are  now  having  about  175  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  and  to  give  room  for  this  amount  in 
ordinary  six-quart  pans  would  require  as 
much  as  200  pans, and  not  less  than  90  of  these 
would  require  to  be  washed  daily.  We  most 
heartily  recommend  the  use  of  creamers ;  they 
are  a  great  relief  to  the  butter  maker.  C. 
Jamaica  rum  was  what  was  meant. 

FEED  FOR  FATTENING  CATTLE. 

A.  L  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — I  am  feeding 
cattle  this  Winter,  and  want  some  advice 
about  feeding  oats.  The  cattle  are  of  good 
size  and  thrifty,  and  I  want  to  get  them  as 
fat  as  possible  by  the  last  of  April.  I  have 
first  rate  corn  and  oats  and  waut  to  know  the 
advisability  of  grinding  them  together,  aud 
the  relative  value  of  oats  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  as  food  for  my  purpose.  Oats  are  worth 
in  Baltimore,  $20  per  ton,  and  middlings  $17. 
I  have  the  oats  and  would,  of  course,  have  to 
haul  the  middlings  six  miles,  and  the  oats  the 
same  distance,  if  I  sold  them  and  Itought 
middlings.  I  ground  to-day  22  bushels  of 
corn  and  44  bushels  of  oats,  mixed  before 
grinding,  and  gave  the  cattle  about  two 
quarts  each  as  a  beginning,  besides  a  few  ears 
of  whole  corn.  Will  it  pay  me  to  sell  the  oats 
and  buy  middlings?  If  I  feed  oats,  what  pro¬ 
portion  should  I  use  and  how  much  of  each 
should  1  feed  to  1, 000-pouud  cattle? 

Ans. — Oats  are  a  good  feed  to  mix  with 
corn,  although  the  mixture  would  still  be  too 
low  iu  albuminous  matter,  aud  should  have 
au  addition  of  col  ton-seed  meal,  or,  better 
still,  new- process- oil  meal.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  the  prices,  wheat  middlings  are 
preferable  to  the  oats,  as  a  ton  of  the  former 
would  contain  one-seventh  more  muscle  or 
meat-forming  material  and  one-twelfth  more 
fat-forming — though  It  does  not  contain  so 
large  a  proportion  of  free  oil.  According  to 
the  figures  given,  the  oats  are  worth  $5.00 
more,  while  their  feeding  value  is  $3.00  less, 
making  a  difference  of  $6.00  in  favor  of  the 
change.  Besides,  these  figures  are  based 


upon  the  constituents  of  European  oats,  while 
those  grown  iu  America  contain  less  meat 
and,  of  course,  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
woody  fiber,  and,  of  course,  are  worth  much 
less  as  a  stock  food. 

FURUNCOLOSIS  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  G.  N.,  Parkin'll  e,  Conn. — On  a  valuable 
mare  eight  years  old  bunches  come  out  on  the 
body  or  legs,  and  break  and  run.  When  one 
stops  ruuning  another  forms.  The  trouble  has 
continued  all  Summer.  She  seems  to  suffer 
till  the  bunch  opens;  otherwise  she  is  healthy; 
appetite  is  good;  seems  better  when  worked 
than  when  standing  in  the  stable;  what  ails 
her,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  affection  is  known  as  furuucolosis,  (a 
succession  of  furuncles,  or  boils).  The  boils 
are  due  to  faulty  nutrition  in  some  part  of  the 
animal  economy;  but  just  what,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  They  are  usually  curable.  If 
noticed  when  tbe  swelling  begins,  the  boils 
may  sometimes  be  checked  by  making  two 
cuts  across  the  swelling  like  the  letter  X,  and 
applying  cold-water  bandages.  If  this  does 
not  check  them,  or  if  they  were  not  seeu  early 
enough,  poultice  with  warm  poultices  of  lin¬ 
seed,  bran  or  oatmeal,  to  hasten  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  matter.  After  the  boil  ripens  and  dis¬ 
charges,  dress  with  carbolated  dressings,  or 
simple  ointments.  To  prevent  tbe  occurrence 
of  tbe  boils,  give  a  change  of  diet,  changing 
especially  to  a  laxative  diet,  such  as  mashes, 
roots,  potatoes.  Let  the  animal  receive  a 
thorough  grooming  daily,  with  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  or  moderate  work.  Every  evening,  give 
two  drams  each  of  aloes,  gentian  and  ginger 
(administered  by  making  into  an  oblong  ball 
with  sirup  and  placing  it  well  back  in  the 
mouth  and  holding  up  the  head  until  the  ball 
is  swallowed.)  In  the  morning  give  four 
drams  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  This  treatment 
should  be  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  until  the  boils  disappear.  If  the  bowels  be¬ 
come  too  laxative,  omit  the  aloes  for  a  few 
days,  aud  give  only  the  gentian,  ginger  and 
soda  daily. 

A  CHEAP  HOUSE  FOR  50  HENS. 

IF.  D.  C.,  New  York  City. — How  can  I 
make  economically  a  house  that  will  accomo¬ 
date  50  hens? 

ans. — Such  a  house  can  be  built  of  good 
common  one-inch  boards]“matched”  by  board¬ 
ing  up  and  down.  It  should  be  16  feet  square 
or,  wbat  would  be  better,  twelve  by  twenty 
feet  with  the  side  to  the  sun,  and  it  may  be 
made  with  the  north  side  6  and  the  south  10 
feet  high,  with  a  root  slanting  to  the  north. 
The  south  side  should  contain  much  window- 
space,  so  as  to  admit  abundance  of  sunlight. 
After  boarding  up  it  should  be  “battened”  on 
the  inside  with  laths,  and  sheeted  over  these 
with  tarred  felt,  or  lining  paper.  The  tarred 
paper  should  extend  under  the  roof  as  well, 
and  if  more  laths  are  nailed  over  the  first 
and  another  thickness  of  paper  put  on,  it  will 
be  much  better,  the  object  being  to  exclude 
tbe  cold,  The  roosts  should  be  placed  hori¬ 
zontally  along  the  north  side,  about  five  feet 
from  the  grouud,  and  should  have  a  tight  floor 
under  them  and  not  more  than  one  foot  away. 
A  slanting  ladder  should  be  provided  for  them 
to  reach  tbe  perches  without  flying.  The 
nesting-boxes  should  be  placed  along  the  south 
side  and  beneath  the  windows.  Nothing 
makes  a  better  floor  than  coal  ashes,  and  fresh 
ones  should  be  added  once  a  week.  A  venti¬ 
lator  should  pass  through  the  roof  and  extend 
within  one  foot  of  the  floor.  This  will  keep 
the  air  pure  w  ithout  taking  out  all  the  warm 
air  as  it  would  if  opening  close  to  the  roof. 
This  house  need  not  be  made  of  planed  lum¬ 
ber  even,  and  with  'such  a  house,  and  proper 
care,  50  hens  should  pay  twice  what  it  will 
cost,  in  net  profit,  the  first  Winter. 

FEED  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

A.  T.  P Steele  City ,  Neb. — What  is  the 
most  profitable  ration  for  cows  in  milk,  or 
those  to  come  in,  in  Spring,  with  corn  at  15 
cents  per  bushel;  oats  16  cents;  bran  $8  per 
ton;  shorts  $12;  wheat  40  cents  per  bushel; 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  rye  and  oat  straw, 
and  plenty  of  prairie-huy,  hut  the  latter  con¬ 
siderably  damaged  by  rain  aud  frost  ? 

Ans. — The  prices  named  are  equal  to  about 
$7  for  corn  and  $10  per  ton  for  well  dried 
com  and  oats  uuground;  to  pay  for  grinding 
will  bring  them  considerably  higher,  and  as 
the  bran  is  already  grouud  aud  dry,  aud  as  it 
is,  ton  for  ton,  more  valuable  for  cow-feeding 
than  oats,  we  should  say,  mix  corn  and  bran 
half  and  half;  grind  tbe  corn  if  you  have  a 
mill, and  any  wuy  .unless  the  cows  are  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  pigs.  Give  plenty  of  tho  hay  with 
a  little  of  tbe  straw  each  day,  aud  enough  of 
the  bran  and  corn  to  keep  the  animals  in 
good  condition.  If  the  cows  are  gjviug  milk, 
it  will  pay  to  wet  this  feed  with  hot  water  in 
the  morning  for  night-feeding,  aud  at  night 
for  morning,  keeping  it  where  it  will  not 
freeze.  By  all  means  have  a  stable  where 
the  cows  will  be  warm  aud  comfortable;  if 


nothing  else  is  available  it  can  be  built  of 
sods  or  prairie  hay. 

REMEDY  FOR  LICE  IN  HENS. 

E.  S.  B,,  French,  Minn. — We  have  60  hens 
in  the  basement  of  a  new  barn  because  it  is 
warm,  and  they  have  become  very  lousy  ; 
what  cau  we  do  for  them? 

Ans. — If  the  vermin  are  the  large  black  or 
gray  lice,  the  hens  should  be  caught,  and 
greased  liberally  under  the  wings  with  hog’s 
lard  or  fresh  butter  made  quite  soft  with 
kerosene.  The  roosts  aud  adjoining  parts 
should  thon  be  sprayed  or  washed  with  kero¬ 
sene,  or  kerosene  emulsion  made  with  kero¬ 
sene,  soft  soap  and  water.  After  this,  spray 
the  roosts  once  a  month,  and  the  lice  will 
travel.  If  it  is  the  mites  that  causes  the  mis¬ 
chief,  then  merely  spraying  or  washing  the 
roosts  and  all  parts  adjoining  with  the  kero¬ 
sene  or  emulsion  wi’I  thoroughly  clean  them 
out,  and  in  this  case  the  roosts  should  be 
sprayed  monthly. 

WHEAT  AND  CHESS. 

J.  D.  T.,  Brookside,  N.  J. — If  growing 
wheat  is  picked  off  close  to  the  ground  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring,  will  it  produce  cheat  (chess) 
or  wheat? 

Ans. — It  is  just  as  easy  to  change  an  apple 
tree  into  a  pear;  or  to  change  a  to  mato  into 
a  po-tato  by  cutting  buck  their  tops  or  by  in¬ 
jury  to  their  tap-roots  as  it  is  to  change  wheat 
into  chess;  in  fact,  more  so,  for  these  plants 
are  much  more  nearly  allied  than  are  wheat 
aud  chess.  Chess  grows  in  rye  fields,  and  rye 
grows  in  wheat  fields,  so  does  Timothy  Grass, 
aud  all  these  less  highly  organized  and  more 
hardy  plants  grow  rankest,  where,  by  some 
means,  the  better  ones  have  received  some  in¬ 
jury.  The  Rural  will  give  $100  for  a  case 
where  it  can  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
botanists,  that  chess  has  been  produced  from 
wheat. 

CROPS  FOR  HOG  FEED. 

G.  IF.  P.,  Sernry,  Kansas. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  artichokes  as  a  swine  food?  2  Cau 
peas  be  raised  as  hog  food,  profitably;  if  so, 
what  are  the  best  varieties? 

ans.— 1.  Artichokes  as  a  pig  food  are  more 
valuable  than  potatoes,  and  when  land  is 
cheap  may  be  profitably  grown,  letting  the 
hogs  do  the  harvesting  by  rooting,  and  when 
once  seeded  usually  enough  will  be  left  in  the 
grouud  to  coutinue  the  crop.  2.  We  should 
think  you  could  make  pea-growing  for  hog- 
food  pay.  Bow  the  little  Canada  June  pea  and 
feed  to  the  hogs  without  thrashing,  or  when 
it  does  not  rain  much  at  the  proper  time,  the 
hogs  can  he  turned  into  the  fields  to  do  tbeir 
own  harvesting.  Of  course,  the  amount  of 
profit  will  depend  much  on  how  well  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  crop. 


Miscellaneous. 

E.  P.  F.t  Sterling,  Kansas. — L  My  pear 
seedlings  have  their  roots  covered  with  warty 
bunches  apparently  caused  by  an  insect, 
what  is  it,  and  will  it  be  likely  to  harm  them  ? 
2.  Is  the  seed  for  pear  aud  cherry  stocks 
mostly  imported?  3.  Is  the  Jessica  Grape 
likely  to  prove  valuable  for  general  planting? 

ans.— 1.  We  caunot  tell  from  so  meager  a 
description;  probably  it  is  the  work  of  aphi¬ 
des.  Dip  the  affected  roots  in  a  solution  of 
tobacco  before  plantiug  them  out,  after  hav¬ 
ing  cut  off  all  diseased  fibers.  2.  Much  of  the 
pear  seed  is,  though  many  of  the  pear  stocks 
are  imported.  We  think  the  cherries  are  ob¬ 
tained  almost  entirely  in  this  country,  being 
largely  the  VI azzurd  stocks.  3.  It  is  entirely 
too  small  for  a  market  grape.  It  is  worth  try¬ 
ing  in  a  small  way  for  amateur  use. 

IF.  E.  E.,  Lamarlin,  Ohio.—l.  How  shall  I 
use  bone-meal  on  corn?  How  much  shall  I 
put  in  a  hill,  and  when  shall  I  apply  it?  2.  Is 
it  equally  good  for  vegetables? 

Ans. — 1.  If  by  bone-meal  is  meant  that 
which  is  of  the  size  of  wheat  aud  upwards, 
then  the  immediate  results  would  hardly  jus¬ 
tify  its  use,  except  it  was  put  in  a  pile  with 
fermenting  manure  now,  to  bo  forked  over 
once  or  twice  this  Winter,  to  he  used  next 
Bpring.  The  bone  to  be  available  for  plant- 
food  must  be  soluble,  rendered  so  by  fermen¬ 
tation.  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  being 
grouud  extremely  line,  like  mere  dust.  In  any 
one  of  these  forms  it  should  be  used  for  corn 
by  being  scattered  broad-cast,  after  plowing, 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  into  tho  surface  soil 
Put  on  from  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre.  The 
corn  roots  reach  every  part  of  tbe  surface  soil, 
and  you  cannot  hide  the  manure  from  them. 
2.  It  is  equally  good  for  auy  vegetable  need¬ 
ing  phosphoric  acid  or  lime,  and  that  includes 
nearly  the  whole  list. 

J.  .4.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind, — 1.  Supposing 
two  kinds  of  corn  to  have  been  planted  to¬ 
gether  in  1 SS2,  would  the  product  have  been 
visibly  affected  then,  and  could  a  cross  then 
made  be  considered  so  fixed  in  the  growth  of 
tbe  present  season  as  to  he  offered  as  a  now, 
distinct  variety?  2.  Were  the  Pearl  of  Savoy 
and  the  Early  Ohio  Potatoes  tested  at  the 
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Rural  Grouuds  the  past  season;  and  if  so, 
which  was  the  earlier? 

Ans. — 1.  By  no  means.  Five  years  are 
needed  to  fix  any  cross-  The  cross  is  shown  the 
first  year  in  color  and  otherwise;  but  seeds  of 
this  cross  will  vary  indefinitely  for  several 
years,  depending  upon  the  potency  of  the 
male  or  female  parent.  3.  No,  the  Early  Ohio 
was  not  included.  We  bavs  tried  it  many 
times,  and  find  it  the  earliest  of  potatoes. 

Market  Gardener,  East  New  York. — Which 
is  the  most  valuable  fertilizer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

A.  BRAND  ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia . 1*6  to  5  per  cent. 

Avail,  phos.  acid . S  to  9  “ 

Actual  potash . 9  to  10  “  “ 

B.  BRAND  ANALYSIS. 

Ammoula . (!  to  ll*e  per  cent. 

Avail,  phos.  acid . 8  to  9  “  “ 

Actual  potash . 5  to  8  11  “ 

2.  Please  say  which  would  be  best  for  each  of 
the  following  crops:  Potatoes,  peas,  straw¬ 
berries,  tomatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  cab¬ 
bages,  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  onions,  turnips,  beets, 
carrots? 

Ans. — 1.  In  commercial  value  there  is  but 
little  difference.  2.  Manure  the  first  group 
with  the  A  brand,  and  the  second  group  with 
B  brand.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  land,  as 
will  also  the  quantity  to  be  used. 

K.  K.,  Pair  nee  City,  Neb. — 1.  What  do  you 
know  from  personal  experience  of  Whitney’s 
No.  20  crab  apple?  2.  When  shall  I  make 
cuttings  of  Russian  Mulberry,  and  how  care 
for  them? 

ans. — L  Whitney’s  No.  20  is  among  the 
best  of  the  crabs,  aud  worth  trying  where 
ordinary  apples  do  not  succeed.  2.  Cub  the 
limbs  into  six  to  eight  inch  lengths;  tie  into 
bundles  and  bury  them  below  the  frost  in  any 
dry  place,  aud  plant  in  Bpring  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  mulberry,  however,  is  worthless 
for  everything  except  perhaps  as  food  for 
silk-worms. 

H.  E.  M.,  Linden,  Cal. — t.  If  six-month- 
old  palms  are  moved  will  they  grow?  2.  How 
is  the  retinispora  progaga  ted?  If  from  seed, 
where  can  1  get  it?  3.  Will  the  Kilmarnock 
Weeping  Willow  grow  from  cuttings? 

Ans. — I.  Yes.  2.  By  seeds,  cuttings  and 
layers.  You  can  procure  seed  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
buru  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  of  Thomas  Mee¬ 
han,  Germantown,  Pa.,  or  of  Robert  Douglas 
&  Son,  Waukegan,  111.  3.  Very  readily:  but 
unless  grafted  on  stocks  (Cap raja  is  best)  it 
will  form  a  low,  spreading  bush. 

S.  C.  S.,  TFestorcr,  Md. — What  varieties  of 
raspberries  would  be  the  most  profitable  here 
for  market,  earliness,  productiveness  and 
shipping  qualities  considered? 

Ans. — We  think  you  cau  find  no  better  late 
berry  than  the  Cuthhert,  or  Queen  of  the 
Market,  us  it.  is  culled  in  some  places.  For 
early,  try  Hansel),  Rancocas  and  Marlboro  in 
a  small  way.  Any  one  of  these  you  can  get  by’ 
sending  us  a  dub  of  subscribers:  in  this  way 
they  will  cost  you  only  a  good  word. 

Subscriber,  Oakland,  Ky.—l.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  cabbage  worms?  Strong  soap¬ 
suds  aud  kerosene  emulsions  have  proved  uo 
real  remedy.  2.  The  past  season  1  lost  a  lot 
of  Rutabagas.  The  decay  seemed  to  have  be- 
guu  at  the  bud  and  to  have  extended  down 
through  the  center  of  the  turnip;  what  was 
the  cause? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  you  will  flud  Pyrethrum 
effectual.  2.  The  rot  is  caused  by  hot,  wet 
weather,  or  sometimes  by  blight. 

E.  G.  S.,  Athens,  Ohio. — Is  there  any  profit 
in  paying  one  eighth  toll  to  have  corn  ground 
to  be  fed  to  calves,  young  cattle,  aud  cows,  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  it  shdled? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  circumstances.  If 
the  cattle  are  followed  by  hogs  or  fowls,  and 
are  kept  as  stores  only’,  we  think  it  will  scarce¬ 
ly  pay ;  but  if  they  are  fattening  and  fed  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  for  that  purpose,  we  would  prefer 
to  feed  the  ground  grain. 

M.  E.  Mc.M.,  Lockport ,  N.Y. — To  what  part 
of  the  South  should  a  person  go  to  escape 
asthma  and  bronchitis  in  Winter,  and  where 
he  cun  have  good  society  ? 

Ans. — Aiken,  8.  C.,  is  praised  as  a  resort  for 
persons  so  affected;  but  it  is  a  dull  place.  We 
should  prefer  the  mouutaiuous  region  of  North¬ 
western  North  Carolina,  or  the  dry  country 
around  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

R  S.  C  ,  Creeford,  Manitoba. —  Will  the 
progeny  of  a  Black  Hamburg  cock  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  pullets  be  as  good  fowls,  and 
particularly  as  good  mothers  as  the  pure 
breeds? 

ans.— We  should  much  prefer  to  breed  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  pure  for  all  purposes,  and 
especially  as  sitters  and  mothers. 

IK.  R.  K.,  Abimjiton,  la. — Wliat,  would  be 
the  effect  of  throwing  chamber  urine  on 
wood-ashes  during  the  Wiuter,  aud  mixing 
the  ashes  with  plaster  in  the  Spring,  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  applied  to  corn? 

Ans.— It  would  merely  tend  to  leach  out  the 
potash  of  the  ashes,  aud  it  would  set  the  am¬ 
monia  of  the  urine  free. 

-4.  G.,  Jasper,  Tenn. — Where  can  I  get  the 
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ingredients  of  the  remedy  for  asthma  given  in 
a  late  Rural? 

Ans. — Any  drug  store  ought  to  be  able  to 
fill  the  prescription. 


DISCUSSION. 


G.  H.  A.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— In  your  issue 
of  the  13th  inst.,  you  kindly  answer  some 
questions  with  regard  to  the  value  of  certain 
commercial  fertilizers.  You  figure  on  this 
basis:  Soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  10 
cents  a  pound;  reverted  is  worth  7  cents  a 
pound;  coarse  insoluble  is  worth  5  cents  a 
pound;  nitrogen  is  worth  13  cents  a  pound. 
On  this  basis  ymu  make  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  in  question,  $30,27.  But  by  inclosed 
sheet  you  will  see  that  Prof,  Kedzie  says  that 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  worth  15  cents;  re¬ 
verted,  10  cents;  insoluble,  (i  cents;  nitrogen, 
25  cents;  making  the  value  of  the  same  fertil¬ 
izer,  $40  22.  In  Encyclopedia  Britaunioa 
(ninth  edition,)  under  “Manure,”  Prof.  Voelek- 
er  gives  phosphate  of  lime  worth  Id.  a  pound ; 
ammonia,  3d.  a  pound.  This  last  estimate  re¬ 
duced  to  terms,  of  phosphoric  acid  (insoluble) 
and  nitrogen  is  nearly  the  same  as  yours.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  your  basis 
and  that  of  Prof.  Kedzie.  “When  doctors 
disagree,”  etc.  Upon  what  basis  were  the 
estimates  of  certain  fertilizers  made,  given  on 
page  8211  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  selling  price  of  fertilizing 
elements  has  no  fixed  basis,  but  varies  with 
the  market,  and  each  year  the  professors  in 
the  various  experiment  stations  ascertain  the 
fair  market  value, and  agree  on  that  as  a  basis 
for  the  year.  For  instance,  in  1S79  and  ’SO  the 
price  of  nitrogen  in  nitric  acid  was  36  cents 
per  pound;  in  ammonia,  22)4  cents;  now  it  is 
about  18  ceuts  in  ammonia.  Then  the  price  of 
phosphoric  acid  was,  for  soluble,  12J£  cents; 
reverted,  0  cents,  and  insoluble,  7  cents;  now, 
it  is  placed  at  10  cents,  7  cents,  and  5  cents, 
respectively,  for  the  different  grades.  We 
presume  the  analysis  you  inclose  was  made 
some  years  ago,  and  that  were  Prof.  Kedzie, 
who  is  a  very  accurate  man,  to  rq-estimate 
now,  he  would  place  the  figures  as  we  have 
used  them.  Manufacturers  don’t  always  see 
a  change  in  the  market  value  against  them¬ 
selves  as  quickly  as  one  in  their  favor,  and 
this  proves  the  necessity  of  a  man’s  keeping 
fully  up  to  the  times,  and  taking  a  paper  that 
does  so  likewise.  The  valuations  on  page  829 
are  on  the  basis  used  by  us. 

C.  P.  N,,  Warren,  O.,— says  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grouuds,  some 
potatoes  yield  well;  others  not.  Now,  if  the 
Rural’s  method  will  do  all  that  is  claim¬ 
ed  forit.wbydo  not  all  varieties  yield  heavily? 

R.  N.-Y. — All  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  in¬ 
deed,  every  kind  of  grain,  has  its  maximum 
yielding  capacity  when  it  is  cultivated  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  food,  soil, 
situation  and  climate.  Some  kinds  are  not 
suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  so  that  they 
would  not  yield  heavily  under  any  method  of 
tillage  whatever.  We  merely  claim,  so  far  as 
mere  opinion  is  c.ncerned,  that  our  method 
in  any  soil  and  any  climate  will  induce  a 
given  variety  of  potato  to  yield  more  than  it 
would  if  raised  under  the  old  methods. 
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THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  Lake  Co., Ohio- 


WHITE 


THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  TO.  having  decided  to  offer  for  sale  to 
the  general  public,  without  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  two-year-old  vines  of 
their  IcIHiraird  \\  hire  Grit  pc  \  I  VGA  R  A,  orders  will  now  be  received  and 

_ entered  in  reunion  for  vines  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  b vl>.  until  tlu-ir stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  popularity  has  induced  unscrupulous  persons  to  attempt  a  KKAl  IT  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras.  »  This  Co. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  him*  hits,  and  ultvats  hits  iiact.  tne  absolute  control  and 
i  n—tssion  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  this  time. 

(CP  Ami  that  No  .n  «  n  am  . g.i.  mmm  mm  Only  persons  linv- 

OT11EU  PERSON  BmL  ■  H  MB  X&QBfr  ■SB  MKk  in?  n  certificate  of 

HAS  EVER  It  V1»  BHLH  N  0M  Ac  ™  Bn  W  uuihnritv  from  the 

TIIE  RIGHT  TO 
PROPAGATE  IT 


lAGARAi 


To..  uniUrtliofVs 
SEAL,  w  ill  have  the 
right  to  take  orders 
for  or  the  nbijity  to 

supply  the  vines  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  evrry  vine  furnittunl  bt,  rhr  Co.,  direct  -tt  through 
their  authorized  agents,  mil  t  .■  r.  /  ./  u.'r  W? . .  f  ro  it  aSE.VL  pi  -inly  stamped  with  our 

Registered  Trade-mark.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  .nil  be supplied  on  liberal 
terms,  and  furnished  with  authority  to  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Company.  Local  mcrnls  wnnlrii  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Ningnru  vines  from  sample 
grapes.  Oil  tilt  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agent*.  Address 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  C0.^^T- 


I  J  IHOU  j-iii  uugLonn  uttl  X  mcovv 

CRAPE 


SEED  Warranted  to  Crow. 


SEED  ,  _ 


or  order  refilled  gratis.  I  liuv sold  Vegetable  and  tlower 
seed  to  ov or  .1  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  sonic  are  your  neighbors  if  so  ask 
them  w  liethcr  they  are  reliable.  Mr  Thomas  Henshall  of 
Tmy, Kansas, writes  me :  “For  26  years  t  have- dealt  with 
you.  1  have  lived  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
su-,  and  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
•v:i,  ;o  v.iys  the  same,  to  wit religiously  honest 
and  good.'’  This  is  the  kind  ot  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
nbbard  mb  Marblehead  Squash.  Marblehead 
Corn.  Marhlehead  Cabbages,  Ohio  Potato.  Eclipse 
Beet,  •  .  •  i :  i'  - .  f  x  i,i  I  was  the  original  in¬ 

troducer.  A  Fair  with  *5"  iti  pree  hunts.  See  my  catalog  u-.-.  free  to  all. 

..TIES  j.  II.  GUEGORV,  iSeedGroweri.  Marblehead.  Mass 
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SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST 
CLASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYX.  FREPOM.V.  N.  Y. 
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|  By  William  Crazier', fiifl  Peter  Henderson. 

Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  Soo  pages, 

kcontaining  235  illustration**,  dent  post- 

JB _ _  _  _  _‘paid  forte.50.  Table  ot  Contents  mailed 

[  free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO..  35  t  37  Cortluntt.  Street,  New  York. 
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OOWMCSICATIONS  HKCKIV KU  rOR  THK  WKEK  KSDIMi 

Saturday,  Dec.  27. 

S.  8.  -J.  U.  V.  J.  C.-J.  S.  S.-J.  w.  M.-I.  B.  W.— M. 
W.  F.  -J.  E.  O.-W.  E.  W.-  M.  E.  C.-S.  M.  S.-J.  S.  N. 
— F.  L.  K.  -J  K.  (i  A.  J.  C.  -A.  N.-  H.  W  E.-a.  S. 
B„  thanks.  51.  E.  MeSL— D.  B  P  ,  we  can  not  further 
discuss  the  cheat-wheat  question. — K.  C.  McC.-J.  P. 
— E.  M. — C.  E.  F.  —“Cora. ’ \V .  It.  N.,  we  must  decline 
to  give  space  to  the  wheat-chess  question.— J.  W.— 
J.C,  O.  R.  T.,  thnnks.— Miss  E.  It.,  tbnnk.x-A.  V.— H. 
S„  Jr.— IL  XV.— C.  ft.  El— W.  M.,  thanks. -A.  S.  and  N. 
C.  H.-Q.  A.  H.— W.  J.  H.— ft.  XV.  T.-B.  A.  C  -4.  W.S. 
C.  W.  S.— W.  L.— J.  S.— H.  H.  >1.  -  Mrs.  C.  H.  N.  H.  M, 
-J.  IL  T.  W  R.  A.  L-W.  L  A.— A.  B.  P.-P.  V., 
thanks.  VV  0.  P.-Col.  N.  A.  R.  Jr.-P.  K.  Jr.-A.  S. 
JL—  W,  II.  C, — C.  C.  D..  thanks— It.  B„  many  thanks. 


SIBLEY’S 

Seeds 

; SEND  for  our  ILL!  STRATED  ami  in:. 
SCRIPT  I VE  CATALOGUE  CCC  FIC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  UGbUO 

n ■  a  MTC  bulbs,  florists*  h  p- 
iLftll  I  9  Pl.ll>„ ml  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mailed  FREE  mi  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&  CO1. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


aCJ-3-Jil  K.  Main  SI. 


CU0-C0O  lbimlolph  hi. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 


AND 


— W.  S.  H.  W.  W.  H  .  thanks.  II.  S.-H  and  H  — J  F. 
-A.  B.-V.  M.-D.  T.  n.,  lhanks.  M.J.M.  K  W  l>.- 
S.  H.  R.-R.W.  W.O.-H.  H  -S.  T.  T.,  thanks.  K.  K. 
-J.  H.-L  L.-F.  0.  M.-W  H.  L. 


Have  you  seen  lht\  announcement  of  the 
Rural's  present.  Free -Seed  Distribution? 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  its  $3,000  worth 
of  gifts  to  subscribers  alone r  If  not,  send  for 
Seed  and  Premium  Supplement.  It  will  be 
sent  at  once  without  charge. 


ROOTGRAFTS. 

Largest  Stock  in  the  United  States.  Prices  on  appli¬ 
cation  Address 

liloomin^ton  Nursery  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINO’S. 

^BW-pERRTS 

^4 


FOR 

1885 

INVALUABLE  TO  ALU 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  L _  _ 

and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
ordering  it-  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &.CO.derk£‘t 

*  P.  UABI1AGK-  The  Beat  SEEDS  in  the 

worhtsnpplled by  Is, e  F.nu.iNun.isT.  Lu Plume.  Pu. 


SALARY 


Paid  Local  or  Traveling 
Salesmen  lo  sell  our 
Kitcheu  Specialties 


lo  the  trade.  Slate  nnlary  wanted  aud  address 
The  Clipper  iUf(.  co.'l.tmltea.’  C'fncinnlitt,  O. 


and  2itachittety- 


No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

290,  292,  294  and  296  W.  Front  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

RICHMOND,  IXD. 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 


Wo  manufacture  tho 

Best  French  Ruhr 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

in  tho country.  Send  for 
description  and  priors* 
Suite  vou  sA "  mi*  tn n 

Rural  New-Yorker  - 


HOOSIER  AUGER  TILE  MILL. 


FOR  PRICES  AND  CTUCT'LARS,  A D DRESS 

NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CD,,  Rushvilie.  Ind. 


tiiind  your  Bone, 

wUk  1IIU  Meal,  byater  Shell.. 

IGRAHAM  Ftoue  and  Corn 
fin  1  ht  HAND  MILL 

i  F.  Wueon's  Patent!,  too  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poui- 
POWEB  MU. US  and  FARM 
MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
«a  aiuilicatlou.  WILSON  1SKOS..  Eauuu,  Pu. 


tJ'y.  Also 

FEED 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ATLAS ENG,NE 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U-  S.  A. 

MANI  FAUTVBFRS  OP 


STEAM  EHGIHES&  B0ILEB8..>ds 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
for  immediate  delivery. 
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The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  pay 
$1,000  to  any  person  who  can  prove  that 
during  1884  any  advertisement  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  less  than  its  published  rates. 
We  hold  that  publishers  can  not  make 
special  rates  to  one  class  of  advertisers 
without  defrauding  other  classes  who  are 
not  thus  favored. 


Suppose  you  plant  ten  different  kinds 
of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  you  find  that  one 
of  these  will  yield  25  per  cent,  more  than 
any  of  the  others;  why  not  plant  the 
variety  of  corn  or  potatoes  that  yields  the 
most.  But  how  are  you  to  find'  this  out 
except  by  planting  the  ten  kinds?  Truly, 
farmer-friends,  tests  of  this  kind — even 
in  a  small  way — will  pay  you  well. 
- 

One  of  the  oldest,  hardiest,  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  evergreen  trees  we  know 
of,  is  the  Japan  Umbrella  Pine — Scia- 
dopitys  verticillata.  We  have  fully 
described  and  illustrated  this  before,  but 
we  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  it  as 
our  solitary  specimen  grows  older,  It 
grows  very  slowly  during  the  first  six 
years,  but  in  Japan  it  reaches  a  bight  of 
100  feet  with  age. 

“Shall  we  continue  to  plant  the  Con¬ 
cord  as  a  market  grape?”  This  is  one  of 
the  questions  to  he  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Western  N.  Y.  Hort.  So¬ 
ciety.  “  Straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.”  With  our  present  experi¬ 
ence  and  convictions  we  shall  never,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  except,  it  may 
be  as  a  stock  for  other  varieties,  plant 
another  Concord. 


Our  plants  of  the  hybrid  between 
wheat  and  rye  are  at  this  time  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  the  many  kinds  of  wheat 
planted  last  Fall.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  the  longer  ones  hugging  the 
ground  closely,  the  shorter  ones  standing  up 
like  young  Blue  Grass.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  noticed  that  those  wheats  which, 
while  growing,  have  narrow,  recumbent 
leaves,  are  hardier  than  those  which  have 
upright,  wide  leaves? 


Subscribers  should  never  take  the 
trouble  to  write  us  to  discontinue  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  aim  to  take 
the  names  out  of  our  list  at  the  end  of  the 
subscription  term.  If  overlooked,  no 
charge  is  made  for  the  additional  copy 
or  copies  mailed.  Whether  morally  or 
legally  considered,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
publishers  either  to  discontinue  a  journal 
at  the  close  of  the  subscription  term,  or 
not  to  claim  payment  thereafter. 


Judging  thus  early,  it  is  very  plain 
that  the  presents  to  be  given  to  subscri¬ 
bers  (only  to  subscribers)  for  the  largest 
clubs  which  they  may  send  us  before  May 
1st,  will  be  earned — as  we  presumed  they 
would  be — by  very  low  numbers ;  and  it 
further  appears  that  we  have  offered  a 
good  many  more  presents  than  we  shall 
receive  clubs.  Of  coarse,  we  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  it  otherwise;  Btill,  what  will  be 
the  Rt  ral’s  loss  will  prove  the  gain  of 
those  of  our  good  friends  who  do  send 
clubs,  whether  large  or  small. 

»  ♦  »  — 

Here  is  a  report  of  our  nine  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  hatched  last  Spring: 

From  the  27th  of  September,  the  date 
when  the  first  hen  began  to  lay,  until 
December  22,  inclusive,  we  have  had 
251  eggs.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
in  their  favor  as  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  mature  rather  earlier  than  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  are  prettier  in  feather, 
but  thus  far  we  prefer  the  latter,  because 
their  eggs  average  larger  and  are  of  a 
lighter  color.  Now,  readers,  don’t  be 
carried  away  by  the  extravagant  praise 
bestowed  upon  this  new  breed  by  poultry 
journals  and  those  who  praise  without 
ever  having  raised  a  Wyandotte  hen. 

Wk  hope  the  American  Pomological 
Society  will  not  carry  the  shortening  of 
the  names  of  fruits  too  far.  Shortjnames 


are  desirable  certainly,  but  they  may  be 
so  curtailed  as  to  resemble  too  closely 
numbers  or  hieroglyphics.  It  is  always 
well  that  a  name  should  carry  with  it 
something  descriptive,  or  at  least  some¬ 
thing  which  serves  to  fix  it  in  the  mem¬ 
ory.  There  is  also  a  harmony — a  fitness 
in  certain  long  names  as  applied  to  the 
finer  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  can  not  be 
conveyed  in  short  words.  For  example, 
we  should  prefer  not  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Beauty  of  Kent  Apple,  to  “Kent;” 
Maiden’s  Blush  to  “Blush;”  Pomme  Grise 
to  “Gnse;”  Belle  Lucrative  Pear  to  “Lu¬ 
crative;”  Louise  Bonne  dc  Jersey  to  either 
“Bonne”  or  “Jersey;”  Highland  Hardy 
Raspberry  to  “Hardy;”  Windsor  Chief 
Strawberry  to  “Chief.”  As  to  descrip¬ 
tive  names,  -we  should  not  change  Sum¬ 
mer  Hagloe  Apple  to  “Hagloe;"  Winter 
Nellis  Pear  to  “Nellis;”  Moore’s  Early 
Grape  to  “Moore's,”  etc.,  etc.  All  will 
second  the  American  Pomological  Society 
in  rejecting  all  unseemly,  coarse  or  vul¬ 
gar  names  as  also  in  abbreviating  those 
which  are  absurdly  or  aimlessly  long. 


CARE  IN  EXPERIMENTS. 


So  many  conflicting  statements  are 
made  by  so  many  individuals  who  claim 
to  be  working  in  the  field  of  experiment, 
agriculturally  and  horticulturally,  that  in 
order  to  place  due  weight  on  each,  we 
need  a  directory,  with  each  man  graded  as 
to  his  ability,  honesty  and  means  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  so  marked,  by  some  sign, 
that  we  may  know  just  how  much  value 
is  to  be  placed  upon  his  “facts,”  so  that 
the  public  may  not  be  misled. 

We  are  led  to  this  remark  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  conflict  of  “facts”  (so-called) 
brought  out  during  the  past  year  concern-  I  8ure  to  result  in  an  unusually  large  crop 
—  <u.  -c - I  of  foreclosures  of  mortgages.  The  prin¬ 

cipal  gainers  will  be  the  partners,  pets  or 


ing  which  there  will  be  a  surplus.  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
most  cruelly  extortionate  of  all  the  com¬ 
panies,  is  constantly  boasting  of  the  great, 
prosperity  of  his  road.  In  fact  the  stories 
all  the  managers  tell  in  Wall  Street, 
where  they  want  to  keep  up  the  prices  of 
the  shares  of  their  roads,  are  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  they  repeat  to  the  rail¬ 
road  commissioners,  hoards  of  trade, 
farmers’  delegates,  and  others  who  appeal 
to  them  to  reduce  ratesso  as  to  allow  their 
ordinary  customers  a  chance  to  live  and 
keep  their  holdings. 

The  roads  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  according  to  official  reports,  carry 
grain  for  less  than  a  cent  a  ton  per  mile*; 
yet  they  earn  millions  every  year.  'l  ake 
the  New  York  Central,  for  instance:  it 
has  been  paying  eight  per  cent,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  stock  which  the  late 
“Commodore”  Vanderbilt  doubled  by 
“watering;”  so  that  the  eight  per  cent, 
on  the  nominal  capital  has  amounted  in 
reality  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  real  capi¬ 
tal.  If  Vanderbilt  can  earn  16  per  cent, 
carrying  grain  lrom  Chicago  to  New  York 
for  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile,  he 
ought  to  earn  enough  on  the  North-west¬ 
ern  carrying  grain  to  Chicago  at  less  than 
two  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  other  railroad  managers. 

We  see  that  some  Western  papers  esti¬ 
mate  that  “more  than  half  the  wheat  lands 
of  the  West  and  Northwest,  are  mortgaged, 
the  farmer  paying  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
interest”  together  with  a  bonus  on  the 
loan,  -which  would  make  the  interest  as 
high  as  11  to  13  per  cent.  During  peri¬ 
ods  of  distress  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  the  usurers  reap  the  richest  har¬ 
vest;  and  the  present  “hard  times”  are 


ing 


the  effects  of  cross- fertilization  on 
strawberries,  and  the  claims  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  hybridization  of  certain  fruits. 
There  must  be  some  egregious  blundering 
somewhere,  or  else  some  who  write  so  flu¬ 
ently  upon  these  subjects,  must  have  oh 
served  only  as  they  write — at  the  desk. 
We  want  greater  care  in  observing,  better 
arrangements  for  eliminating  every  source 
of  error  or  uncertainty,  and,  above  all. 
complete  honesty  in  recording  results. 

It  is  so  hard,  and  takes  so  long,  to  fol¬ 
low  observations  through  the  season 
even  through  several  seasons  sometimes, 
and  to  correct  conclusions,  and  so  easy  to 
“cut  across  lots”  to  conclusions ;  so  tempt¬ 
ing  to  record  in  print  results  that  we 
think  “ought  to  be  facts,”  that  we  do  not 
wait  to  have  it  proved ;  as  it  were,  we 
“jump  at.  conclusions”  and  having  once 
concluded,  we  report  them  as  facts.  A 
man  who  will  record  other  men’s  obser¬ 
vations  as  bis  own,  may  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  originate  facts  to 
fit  any  hypothesis  that  to  him  seems  plau¬ 
sible.  There  are  too  many  examples  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  say. 

Now,  fellow  experimenters,  be  sure  of 
your  facts, and  be  honest  in  admitting  an 
error,  and  in  recording  your  facts.  If  you 
find  a  seedling  fruit  a  little  different  from 
any  other,  be  not  too  ready  to  announce 
its  parentage;  if  you  see  a  lruit  a  little 
out  of  its  ordinary  shape,  be  slow  in  as¬ 
signing  a  reason;  first  be  sure  you  are 
right.  Let  us  make  haste  slowly,  and 
then  when  we  compare  testimony  we  shall 
not  find  such  antipodal  statements,  and 
shall  not  err  in  our  conclusions. 

• - ♦♦  ♦ - 

NO  REDUCTION  IN  RAILROAD  RATES. 


The  railroads  of  the  North-west,  West, 
and  South-west  have,  on  various  pre¬ 
tences,  refused  to  comply  with  the  appeal 
of  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  those 
sections  to  reduce  rates  of  transportation 
on  grain  to  figures  corresponding,  at  least 
to  a  moderate  extent,  with  the  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices  of  cereals  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  especially  in  the  West, 
where  the  heavy  freight  charges  are  most 
disastrously  felt  both  on  account  of  then- 
extortionate  nature  and  the  distance  of 
the  owners  of  produce  from  markets. 
The  demand  for  lower  rates  is  generally 
met  with  the  assertion  that  the  rates  are 
already  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and 
permit  the  roads  to  live.  This  may  be 
true  with  regard  to  a  few  roads  which 
have  been  corruptly  and  infamously  mis- 
managed  or  wrecked  by  speculative  direc¬ 
tors  and  agents;  but,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  managers  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  roads,  on  Wall  Street,  they  are  all 
earning  fine  dividends,  wrested  from  the 
pockets  of  their  impoverished  patrons. 

The  manager  sof  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Road  have  just  declared  that  their 
road  has  earned  seven  per  cent,  interest 
during  the  past  year,  besides  accumula¬ 
ting  a  surplus  of  $1,600,000.  President 
Clarke,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  his 
road  earned  10  1-2  per  cent,  last  year,  and 
will  earn  8  per  cent,  this  year,  after  pay- 


protegCs  of  the  railroad  managers,  who 
among  the  general  distress,  are  able  to 
keep  a  cheerful  sp;rit,  as  owing  to  the 
exceptionally  favorable  rates,  rebates  and 
concessions  they  obtain  from  the  roads, 
they  are  able  to  profit  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  their  neighbors.  The  farmers 
and  business  men  of  the  country  could 
certainly  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  worst 
railroad  abuses;  and  the  man  who  tamely 
submits  to  oppression  when  a  little  exertion 
on  his  part  will  remove  it,  deserves  to  suffer. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

The  American  Cultivator,  published  id 
Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man,  of  the  same  city;  the  New  England 
Farmer,  also  of  the  same  city;  the  Maine 
Farmer,  published  somewhere  in  Maine — 
it  doesn’t  matter  much  where — the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  published  on  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  of 
California,  have  refused  to  publish  the 
regular  yearly  advertisement  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

A  Small  Voice  :  Why  is  this? 

They  All  An  wet ;  Because  the  Rural  is 
a  competitor. 

A  Small  Voice:  But  you  profess  to  be 
devoted  to  the  true  interests  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  pomology,  and  the  like? 

Am:  Yes. 

Small  Voice:  Do  you  think  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  also  devoted  to 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture,  etc.?  It 
offers  nothing  for  sale;  it  tests  all  sorts  of 
novelties  and  offers  impartial  reports;  it 
conducts  u  large  farm  in  the  interest  of  its 
readers;  it  is  careful  as  to  the  class  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  it  admits;  its  editors 
are  farmers ;  the  paper  has  introduced  and 
disseminated  some  of  the  most  valuable 
plants,  seeds  and  tubers  now  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Ele¬ 
phant  and  Blush  Potatoes;  Cuthbeit 
Raspberry;  Blount's  Prolific,  and  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Corn;  the  Clawson,  Sur¬ 
prise,  Fultzo-  Clawson,  Black  -  bearded 
Centennial,  Shumaker,  Diehl -Mediterra¬ 
nean  wheats;  many  kinds  of  oats,  roots, 
flower  seeds,  etc.,  which,  numbering  over 
100,  cannot  well  be  mentioned — all  free 
of  any  charge  or  conditions,  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers;  are  not  these  evidences  that  the 
R,  N.-1T.  is  also  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  read  it? 

Combined  Paper*:  No  doubt. 

Small  Voice :  Then  why  do  you  refuse 
its  advertisement? 

Co  mb  ha  d  Papers :  Merely  because  it  is 
a  competitor.  Are  we  called  upon  to  hang 
the  Rural’s  picture,  in  our  columns,  and 
in  this  way  to  work  against  our  own  in¬ 
terests?  Journalism  is  a  business,  the 
same  as  any  other  business,  and  it  is  an 
unwise  policy  to  advertise  your  opponents. 

Small  Voices:  But  you  declare  that  your 
first  aim  in  publishing  jour  journals  is  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
home.  Your  personal  interests  are  second  ¬ 
ary. 

Combined  Papers :  That  is  precisely 
what  we  claim. 


Small  Voice :  Well,  do  you  object  to  the 
Rural’s  advertisement  because  the  paper 
is  not  what  it  professes  to  be?  Is  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  objectionable  because  it  is 
disreputable,  fraudulent,  or  anything  of 
the  kiud  ? 

Combined  Papers:  No;  we  have  spoken 
of  the  paper,  to  friends,  as  enterprising 
and  trustworthy. 

Small  Voice:  Then,  if  you  are  devoted 
to  agricultural  interests,  why  not  state 
this  in  your  columns?  Your  individual 
interests  may  suffer;  hut  the  cause  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  which  you  have  at  heart,  will  he 
the  gainer. 

Combined  Papers:  There  is  a  difference 
between  tweed le-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 
We  love  the  agricultural  interests  of  our 
country  while  they  support  us.  We  make 
them  our  first  consideration  theoretically 
— hut  we  can’t  uphold  them  at  the  cost  of 
our  bread  and  butter. 

Small  Voice:  But  if  the  Rl  kal  adver¬ 
tises  in  your  columns,  and  in  this  way 
gains  your  subscribers,  may  not  you  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Rural,  and  thus  win  over 
its  subscribers? 

Combined  Papers:  Oh,  what  is  the  use? 
It  would  merely  be  an  interchange  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Our  readers  are  satisfied  as 
they  are.  Why  unsettle  them?  “Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 

The  above  supposititious  conversation 
is  founded  upon  the  facts  which  wc  have, 
from  timeto  time,  gleaned  from  correspon¬ 
dence  and  talks  with  the  editors  and 
employes  of  the  farm  journals  above 
mentioned. 


BREVITIES. 


Do  not  tear  the  new  leaf  in  turning  it  over. 

Would  3*ou  stretch  a  barbed- wire  fence  iu 
cold  or  in  warm  weather? 

The  farmers  of  Englaud  should  try  the 
Johnson  Grass — Sorghum  halapense.  No 
doubt  it  would  prove  hardy  there. 

Chemists  tell  us  the  nutrient  proportions  of 
plants.  They  tell,  for  example,  that  Prickly 
Comfrey  is  very  rich  in  flesh  producing  ma¬ 
terial.  We  wish  they  could  tell  us  why  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  relish  the  feast 

The  Rural,  in  its  last  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion,  seut  out  the  Diehl-Mcditerraneau  Wheat. 
It  is  looking  well  all  over  the  country.  We 
shall  have  thousands  of  reports  next  Summer, 
and  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  does 
not  prove  the  coming  winter  wheat. 

The  new  Rural  posters  are  now  ready. 
They  an-  printed  in  two  colors  upon  fine 
paper.  These,  with  the  Rural  Si  fplkment 
of  Nov.  8.  describing  its  Free  Seed  Distribu- 
tinn  and  $3,000  worth  of  gifts  to  subscribers 
who  semi  ns  clubs,  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to 
all  who  apply. 

The  Rural's  Free  Seed  Distribution  for 
1885,  will  be  seut  to  all  subscribers  who  apply, 
inclosing  a  two-cent  stamp.  This  we  require 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  postage 
alone  wili  not  be  less  than  five  cents  on  each 
packet.  We  shall  begin  to  distribute  the 
seeds  about  February  1st. 

Have  you  the  hardy  perennial  grasses,  the 
Zebra  striped  Eulalia,  which  is  striped  traus- 
versely,  and  the  other  variegated  Eulalia, 
which  is  striped  longitudinally  i  You  should 
have  both.  They  are  the  hardiest  aud  pret¬ 
tiest  grasses  kuown.  The  feathery  panicles 
of  bloom,  when  cut  in  November,  will  last  for 
a  year  or  more. 

We  were  honored  n  few  days  ago  bv  a  call 
from  a  lad  v  who  is  85  years  old.  She  has 
paid  us  a  visit  regularly  once  a  year  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  to  renew  her  subscription  to 
the  Rural,  because  she  says  “If  I  ask  my  son 
to  come  in,  he  will  forget  it.”  She  is  iu  good 
health,  has  a  clear  mind,  shows  good  judg¬ 
ment.  and  we  think  bids  fair  to  give  us  a  call 
for  years  to  come.  We  shall  ahvays  have  a 
cordial  gxeeting  for  her. 

We  have  just  completed  setting  square 
chestnut,  posts  (16  feet  apart)  which  are  to 
have  four  strands  of  barbed  wire  stretched 
upou  them.  The  bottoms  of  these  posts,  and 
especially  six  inches  above  and  below  the  sur¬ 
face  soil,  were  first  treated  to  raw  husecd  oil 
—petroleum  would  have  arcs  warned  as  well  at 
a  less  cost — and  then  to  a  coating  of  tar. 
Some  of  our  farmers  always  throw  lime  im¬ 
mediately  ubout  their  posts  after  setting,  and 
the  plan  is  a  good  one. 

Youw'hoare  foDd  of  the  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  buy  a  plant  of  Uranus  Plssaxdii  next 
Spring.  Its  foliage  is  purple,  which  color  is 
held  more  decidedly  during  the  season  than 
that  of  any  other  colored-foliage  plant;  and 
the  leaves  remain  unharmed  until  u  f  ter  frosts. 
The  Rural  in  this,  as  iu  all  such  matters, 
Speaks  from  experience.  It  confidently  ad¬ 
vises  its  readers  to  try  this  plum,  though  the 
fruit  itself  is  not  worth  much. 

llow  the  Rural  is  liked  in  Manitoba. 
— Iu  renewing  my  subscription  for  another 
year  to  the  Rubai.  New  Yorker,  I  cannot  let 
the  opportunity  pass  w  ithout  saving  a  word 
of  praise  to  the  editors  for  giving  the  farmers 
of  America  such  a  valuuble  paper — so  honest, 
truthful  aud  consistent  to  the  farmers’  in¬ 
terests.  How  you  can  fill  it  each  week  with 
such  valuable,  interesting,  and  origiual  read¬ 
ing  puzzles  many  more  besides  Mr,  Heckman. 
When  I  subscribed  last  year  for  the  Rural, 

I  dirt  so  more  for  the  seeds  than  anything  else, 
thinking  that  its  general  hints,  suggestions, 
etc.,  would  not.  be  adapted  for  this  northern 
country.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  fiud 
that  its  art  icles  on  agriculture,  stock,  etc  , 
seemed  as  if  written  specially  for  us.  You  may 
put  me  down  hs  a  Ufa-long  subscriber,  as  I 
uever  expect  to  get  rich  enough  to  get  aloug 
without, the  Rural  New-Yorker  ^  c.  h. 
Lake  Frances,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
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root3.  If,  therefore,  when  and  after  the 
tubers  begin  to  form,  the  plants  do  not  receive 
an  abundance  of  food,  their  further  growth 
must  cease,  or  at  least  be  checked.  But  with¬ 
out  moisture  the  food  in  the  soil  is  unavail¬ 
able,  no  matter  how  great  soever  may  be  the 


trenches,  as  already  many  times  stated  in 
previous  notes,  must  be  plowed  (or  in  small 
plots,  spaded)  at  least  18  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  deep.  The  land  should  always  be 
plowed  in  the  Fall  so  that  it  may  be  friable 
and  light  in  the  Spring.  Choose  large  tubers. 


two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  keeping  it  as  light 
as  possible. 

Now,  if  it  is  desired  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  severe  drought,  a  spread  of  coarse 
marsh  hay,  or  something  of  the  kind,  after 
being  run  through  a  cutter,  is  spread  over  this 
soil  in  the  trenches  two  inches  deep.  The 
fertilizers  are  then  strewn  evenly  over  the 
hay,  and  the  trenches  filled  as  lightly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  ridged  up  with  the  soil  taken  out  of 
them.  A  rain  or  so  will  settle  this  ridge  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  rest.  If  the  land  is  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by  dry  weather,  the  hay 
mulch  should,  of  course,  be  omitted.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  mellow  soil  of  the  trench, 
which  readily  admits  even  the  lightest  rains 
which  fall,  and,  mdeed,  heavy  dews,  will  ma¬ 
terially  help  to  resist  the  effects  of  moderately 
dry  periods. 

Hilling- up  under  this  system  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  hut  decidedly  injurious.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  they 
ever  need  to  be.  They  receive  at  once  the 
benefit  of  rain,  which,  under  the  hilling  meth¬ 
od,  is  in  great  part  carried  off  between  the 
hills.  The  growth  of  the  vines  will  be  found 
so  rapid  that  few  weeds  ever  start  between  the 
plants;  while  between  the  rows,  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  (never  deep)  may  be  given  as  needed  to 
free  the  land  of  weeds  and  preserve  a  mellow 
surface.  As  with  our  system  of  corn  culture, 
we  hold  that  plowing  destroys  many  of  the 
roots,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  feed  the 
plants. 

i  We  have  now  committed  ourselves  to  a  test 
of  the  Rural’s  trench  system  of  cultivating 
potatoes,  on  a  half-acre  instead  of  on  smaller 
plots.  The  land  is  poor;  concentrated  fertil¬ 
izers  will  alone  be  employed.  We  shall  not 
economize  in  time  or  labor;  shall  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  entire  cost  of  producing 
the  crop;  in  short,  we  place  ourselves  under 
every  disadvantage,  so  that  whatever  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be,  others,  with  economy  and  with 
better  land,  might  hope  to  produce  larger 
crops  at  a  much  less  cost.  Had  we  desired  to 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER'S 

TRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  RAISING  PO¬ 
TATOES  TO  BE  TRIED  UPON  A 
HALF- ACRE  OF  VERY  POOR 
HAND  WITH  CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS  ONLY. 
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ITS  SUPPOSED  ADVANTAGES 


ARE  SOLICITED  TO  TRY  IT  IN  A 
SMALL  WAY. 


How  money  is  wasted  oil 

fertilizers.  JlM 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR  CROSSED 
THE  SECKEL  OR  ANJOU, 


The  yields  of  from  1  000  to  1,31)1}*  bush- 
-els  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  (at  those  rates) 
raised  on  specially  prepared  plots  in  these  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds,  have  called  out  various 
•comments  from  our  brother  editors  of  the 
rural  press.  That  we  have  actually  raised 
such  yields  has  not  been  doubted,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  since  the  prtatoes  (of  the  largest 
yield  and  several  others  nearly  as  great)  were 
dug  aud  weighed  by  several  well-known  hor¬ 
ticulturists  or  farmers,  who  were  visiting  here 
at  the  time.  But  all  agree  that  such  yields 
cannot  be  raised  on  large  areas  except  at  a 
cost  exceeding  their  profitable  production.  It 
may  be  that  neither  1,400  nor  even  1.000  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  can  be  raised  upon  an  acre  of 
land  But  from  our  persistent  tests  with 
various  methods  of  culture  during  six 
-years  past,  the  question  is  raised  whether 
we  may  not,  at  least  double  our  potato 
crops  without  doubling  the  cost  of  raising 
"them.  The  two  groat  enemies  of  immense 
yields  are,  first,  drought,  and,  second,  an  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  available  food.  Now,  the 
Rural's  new  method  is  to  supply  the  food  in 
abntidauce,  and  by  its  trench  culture  (and 
mulching  upon  droughty  land)  to  so  conserve 
moisture  as  to  carry  them  through  the  season 
without  a  check  in  their  growth — for  potatoes 
that  are  checked  iu  their  earlier  growth  never 
yield  largely,  no  matter  what  the  subsequent 
weather  may  be. 

In  order  to  test  this  question,  whether  or 
not  by  our  method  we  can  raise  a  large,  pay¬ 
ing  crop  on  an  extended  area,  a  half-acre  of 
wery  poor,  worn  out  land  (not  capable  of 
yieldiug  100  bushels  to  the  acre  without 
manure)  has  received  its  preparatory  fitting. 
The  laud  is  perfectly  level  and  naturally  well- 
drained,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam  quite  ex¬ 
hausted  by  constant  cropping,  having  received 
but  at  the  rate  of  15  loads  of  farm  manure  to 
the  acre  in  as  mauy  years.  An  exact  half 
acre  was  measured  off  aad  plowed  eight 
inches  deep,  ou  the  2Htb  of  November.  The 
next  day  it  was  harrowed,  and  on  the  28th  the 
following  fertilizers  were  spread  broadcast — 
we  shall  use  no  farm  manure  whatever: 

6<X>  pounds  of  bone-black  superphosphate, 
furnishing  25  per  cent,  of  soluble  aud  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid. 

400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  furnishing 
.50  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash  aud  40  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

400  pounds  of  kaiuit,  furnishing  40 per  cent, 
•of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  eotnmou  salt. 

The  cost  of  the  above  fertilizers  is  $44  per 
■acre,  or  $32  for  the  half  acre. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  land 
was  again  harrowed,  so  as  to  incorporate  the 
fertilizer  with  the  surface  soil  and  prevent  its 
being  blown  off  iu  case  of  high  winds. 

ft  will  he  seen  that  in  the  above  fertilizers 
there  is  no  ammoniu  or  nitrogen.  Either  of 
these  would  be  washed  through  the  soil  ere 
plautlng  time  next.  Spring,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  potash  and  phosphoric  a  -id  will  be 
rotaiui'd.  Iu  the  Spring  we  shall  sow  more 
of  bitb  potash  aud  phosphoric  aoid,  aud  also 
a  liberal  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda.  But  of 
our  proceedings  next  Spring,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  to  iufortn  our  readers. 

The  object  of  the  Rural’s  treueh  system  of 
potato  raising  is  twofold:  first,  to  give  a  mel¬ 
low,  porous  soil  for  the  growing  tubers.  It  is 
-claimed  that  any  considerable  pressure  upon 
them  must  have  some  effect  to  mar  their 
shape  aud  dwarf  their  size.  The  tuber  takes 
no  part  iu  the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  but 
must  itself  be  nourished  by  the  plaut  andjts 
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The  Kieffer  Pear  Crossed  with  Seckel 
or  Anjou.— The  Rural  Nw-Yorkbr  has 
always  exerted  its  influeuce  against  call¬ 
ing  new  fruits  or  grains  or  tubers  “hybrids” 
or  “cross- breeds”  unless  they  were  known  to  be 
such.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
mauy  varieties  of  grapes  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  for  which  a  mixed  parentage  is  claimed, 
are  simply  self-seedlings.  The  writer  of  these 


EARLY  ROSE, 


supply.  Hence,  therefore,  second,  the  trench 
system,  it  is  maintained,  retains  moisture  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  dry  weather,  when  the  soil  as 
ordinarily  treated  would  dry  out.  The 


cut  them  to  two  eyes,  giving  them  all  the 
tlesh  possible,  and  place  them  one  foot  apart 
and  at  least  four  inches  deep  in  the  trenches, 
which  are  three  feet  apart.  Cover  them  with 


notes  has  conversed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  spoke  confidently 
of  the  parentage  of  their  new  grapes, potatoes, 
wheat  or  oats,  who,  though  no  doubt  sincere 
in  the  belief  that  their  assumed  ciosses  had 
actually  been  made,  bad  performed  their  woik 
in  a  way  that  left  scarcely  a  chance  of  any 
ci  oss  breeding  having  been  effected,  That  seed¬ 
ling  fruit  varies,  istoo  often  taken  as  proof  that 
the  variation  isowjng  to  such  ineffectual  work. 

In  this  way  the  accuracy  of  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  new  plants  is  impaired,  and  those 
who,  in  a  really  scientific  manner,  begin 
their  siudies  or  practice,  accepting  such  his¬ 
tory  as  reliable,  will  find  much  to  unlearn  in 
separating  real  facts  from  empirical  preten¬ 
sions. 

The  Rural  has  been  taken  to  task  be¬ 
cause  it  has  doubted  that  the  Kieffer  is  a 
cross-bred  pear.  The  original  Japan  pear- 
tree  grew  near  a  Bartlett,  heed  of  the  form¬ 
er  was  planted,  and  the  fruit  of  the  seedling 
varied  considerably  from  the  Japan  pear. 
Therefore,  it  was  called  Kuffei’s  Hybrid. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  any  further  infor¬ 
mation  exists  as  to  its  being  a  cross.  It  is  so 
with  the  Le  Conte  Pear.  It  is  merely  a  “sup¬ 
posed  hybrid.”  The  position  we  take  is,  that 
merely  because  the  original  Chinese  or  Japan 
pear  grew  Bear  another,  or  because  the  seed¬ 
ling  fruit  is  decidedly  different  from  its 
parent,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  am  tiling 
of  the  kind. 

During  tie  past  season  our  Kieffer  pear- 
tree,  four  years  from  the  nursery,  bore  three 
or  four  umbels  of  blossoms.  While  still 
in  the  bud,  the  petals  were  unfolded  and 
the  anthers,  still  quite  immature,  of  course, 
were  remoi  ed,  In  a  few  days,  and  continu¬ 
ing  for  a  week  or  more,  we  every  day  applied 
pollen  from  either  or  both  the  Seeks]  and 
Anj<  u.  Three  pears  ter,  two  of  which  either 
fell  off  or  were  broken  off  by  biids.  The  third 
matured  and  contained  seven  perfect  seeds 
which  were  planted  in  November.  Here  we 
have,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Kieffer  and  either  the  Seckel  or 
An  jou—  w  hich,  of  course,  can  never  be  known. 
Ourfriends  may  ask  why  we  did  not  use  pol¬ 
len  from  either  the  Anjou  or  Seekel.  The 
reason  w  as  that  atter  using  Anjou  pollen  for 
two  or  three  days,  we  could  net  find  any  more. 
As  the  stigmas  of  the  emasculated  Kieffer 
blossoms  seemed  still  immature,  resort  was 
had  to  the  Seekel  pollen.  The  pear  itself  is 
shown  both  entire  and  in  half-section  at  Figs. 

9  and  10.  In  flavor  it  fully  resemoled  the 
Kieffer  at  its  worst;  that  ic,  the  flavor  of  the 
flesh  was  not  changed  by  the  hybridization. 


Among  the  rough  and  pronged,  one  went  as 
high  as  five  pounds  five  ounces.  For  a  long 
time  New  York  was  the  successful  State,  with 
a  potato  weighing  pounds;  then  Dakota 
came  to  the  front  with  one  3^  pounds;  then, 
Montana  reported  one  4}£  pounds,  and  it 
seemed  settled ;  but  ouly  a  day  or  two  before 
the  time  for  the  contest  expired,  a  box  came 
from  Jacob  Shcuriy,  of  Dakota,  with  four 
weighing  four  pounds,  or  over,  each,  and  one 
a  4j>§ pounder,  and  thus  Dakota  becomes  the 
banner  large  potato  State,  aod  Mr.  Shoudy 
the  successful  man. 

We  had  in  our  office  at  one  time  17  potatoes 
that  aggregated  54  pounds,  an  average  of 
three  pounds  each.  Was  this  ever  ex¬ 
celled?  We  have  had  four,  the  largest  of 
each  of  four  kinds,  drawn  and  engraved, 


Daniel  Stevens,  Steubeu  Co.,  N.  Y. 
A.  M  Allen,  Orleans  Co  ,  N.  Y., 

S.  H.  Cam,  Darke  Co.,  Ohio, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  McCormick,  Stark  Co., 
J.  McCleary,  Decatur  Co.,  la.. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  POTATOES 


Mr.  A.  M.  Allen.  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“My  two  pound  potato  was  raised  on  new 
land  which  last  year  bad  its  first  crop — oats. 
I'be  potatoes  planted  were  medium  sized,  cut 
into  three  or  four  piece*  each,  and  planted  in 
hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  one  piece  to 
the  hill.  1  used  no  manure  of  any  kind  Bur¬ 
bank  yielded  175  bushels  per  acre;  from  three 
rows  of  Rural  Blush,  each  48  hills  long,  though 
some  lulls  were  missing,  I  dug  nine  bushels, 
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Kieffer  Pear,  crossed  with  either  Seckel  or  Anjou.  Fig.  9. 


(at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre.)  I  tried 
au  experiment  on  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  I 
sowed  25  pounds  of  Homestead  Phosphate  and 
three  bushels  of  ashes,  broadcast,  and  then 
plowed  out  trenches  from  five  to  seven  inches 
deep,  dropped  my  seed  pieces,  with  three  or 
more  eyes  to  a  piece,  12  inches  apart,  sprinkled 
25  pounds  of  bone  flour  in  the  row,  and  cov¬ 
ered  them;  they  were  White  Stars,  Blushes, 
and  Buroanks.  The  yield  was  no  better  than 
from  those  planted  on  the  surface  and  hilled 
up.  I  have  some  seedlings,  two  of  which 
promise  well.  I  would  like  to  send  some  to  be 
tried  at  the  R.  Ex  Grounds.” 

Remarks.— We  think  there  were  two  errors 
in  Mr.  Allen's  experiment;  odo  was  in  putting 
the  bulk  of  the  manure  on  the  ground  before 
plowing  out  the  trenches;  the  other,  in  using 


true  to  nature  in  size  and  appearance,  which 
we  present  this  week.  Of  the  competitors,  we 
have  tabulated  the  names  of  those  reporting 
potatoes  passably  smooth  ancl  weighing  two 
pounds  and  over,  together  with  the  weight  of 
the  potato  grown  by  each:  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Jacob  Shoudy,  Lawrence  Co.,  Dakota, 

Blue  Victor,  .  .  .  .48 

J.  W.  Collins,  Custer  Co.,  Montana,  Early 

Rose . 4  4 

E.  C.  Barrow,  Spink  Co.,  Dakota,  3  8 

C.  W.  Bower,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 

W.  E  ,  .  .  .  .34 

J.  H.  Benner,  Licking  Co. ,  Ohio,  .  3  0 

D.  H.  Howes,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  the 

Rural  Blush . 2  14 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

LARGE  POTATO  CONTEST. 


A  Collection  of  illaui moths 


THE  LAKGEST  SMOOTH  POTATOES  OH 
EECOED. 


THE  CLOSING  STRUGGLE, 

BETWEEN  MONTANA  AND  DAKOTA 


DAKOTA  WINS  BY  ONE -FOURTH 
OF  A  POUND. 


As  will  be  remembered,  we,  last  Spring,  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  of  ->10  for  the  largest  shapely  po¬ 
tato  that  should  be  grown ;  not  that  we  wished 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  such  monsters,  but 
because  we  had  a  curiosity  to  know  just  how 
large  a  potato  could  be  produced  We  even 
made  several  experiments,  selecting  the  larg¬ 
est  tubers  we  could  find  aud  allowing  only 
one  stalk  to  grow,  keeping  this  trained  to  a 
stake  and  forcing  it  by  every  mean*  at  our 
command;  but  the  more  we  tried  to  force 
them,  the  more  they  would  not  respond,  and 
all  resulted  in  failure,  so  fax  as  the  production 
of  extraordinarily  large  potatoes  was  con 
cerned.  We  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  grow  a  large  crop,  we  think:  but 
how  to  t,row  a  very  large,  shapely  potato  is, 
as  yet,  to  us,  a  hidden  mystery. 

In  order  that  our  subscribers  should  not  be 
put  to  extra  expense  in  sending  us  a  large 
number  of  potatoes,  we  subsequently  an¬ 
nounced  that  i  hey  should  merely  report  to  us 
the  weight  of  their  largest,  and  not  forward 
any  specimens  until  advised  by  us  to  do  so. 
As  the  cards  came  pouring  in,  the  wisdom  of 
this  precaution  became  apparent;  for  had  all 
who  reported  sent  their  potatoes,  we  should 
have  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  produce 
business,  or  procure  addilioual  room  for  their 
storage.  Their  numbers  went  among  ihe  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  and  such  a  lot !  potatoes  long,  round,  ob¬ 
long,  flat  and  oval;  smooth,  pronged,  and 
knobby;  red,  pink,  blue,  white,  black  aud 
buff;  solid-colored,  spotted,  “ringed,  streaked 
and  speckled.”  Could  they  have  been  all 
gathered,  they  would  have  formed  au  attrac¬ 
tive  annex  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Kieffer  Pear,  crossed  with  either  Seckel  or  Anjou.  Half  Section.  Fig.  10, 


Wm.  Graham,  Worcester  Cc.,  Mass.,  2  14 

C.  H.  Clark,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  White 

Elephant,  .  .  .  .  .  2  13 

J.  J.  Kiesling,  Clinton  Co.,  Micb.,  “  2  10 

Azro  Smith,  Lawrence  Co.,  Dakota, 

Beauty  of  Hebron,  ,  .28 

Mrs.  J.  Morse,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa., Chili,  2  8 

J.  E.  Everett,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa., 

Seedling,  ,  .  ,  2  7% 

E.  J.  Bartholomew,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y.,  2  6 

J.  J.  Elliott,  Marquette  Co.,  Manitoba,  2  4 

A.  E.  Roorda,  Marion  Co.,  Ia,,.  .  2  3 

T,  W.  Lyon,  Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.,  .  2  3 

A.  A.  Wright,  Renfrew  Co.,  Out.,  2  1 

G.  Shoeufeldt,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,2  X 
R.  Walker,  Laramie  Co.,  Wyoming,  2  0 

F.  Peck,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ont.,  2  0 


too  much  seed.  \ 
the  new  seedlings. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Clark,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says:  “1  have  no  new  method  of  growing  po¬ 
tatoes;  have  never  used  any  fertilizer  except 
barn-yard  manure.  My  present  crop  was 
grown  on  a  one-year-old  clover  sod  turned 
down,  with  no  manure,  well  harrowed  and 
cultivated.  The  ground  was  marked  with  a 
three-legged  marker  having  cultivator  teeth 
to  make  the  furrows,  two  feet  ten  inches 
apart;  the  seed  pieces  were  cut  with  three 
eyes  each,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  and  dropped 
two  feet  ten  inches  apart,  so  that  the  rows 
were  the  same  distance  apart  each  way.  I  used 
for  covering  them  a  five-toothed  cultivator 


with  the  front  three  Teeth  removed;  the  two 
which  were  left  and  used  weie  those,  mold¬ 
board-shaped.  and  they  covered  very  nicely. 

As  soon  as  I  can  see  the  rows  I  cultivate 
both  wan  s,  and  in  about  ten  days  I  cultivate 
again  one  way,  and  use  a  winged  shovel  plow 
the  other,  and  then  follow  with  hoes,  clos¬ 
ing  up  a  little  dirt  around  the  vines.  I  prefer 
to  do  this  when  the  vines  are  not  more  than 
six  inches  tab,  aud  hoe  but  once.  After  this, 
1  keep  horse  and  plow  going  quite  often,  just 
scraping  the  surface  until  the  7iues  begin  to- 
lop  over.  My  largest  potato  weighed  two 
pounds  thirteen  ounces.  Though  a  little  T- 
sbaped,  it  was  smooth.  It  was  a  White  Ele¬ 
phant. 

Remarks.— Would  it.  not  pay  to  try  the 
Rural’s  method  of  wide  trenches,  mellow 
soil  and  flat  culture,  in  a  limited  way? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Barrow,  of  Spink  Co  ,  Dakota, 
says:  “1  plow  the  land  deep  aDd  barrow  it 
thoroughly.  I  then  furrow  it  out  deep,  mak¬ 
ing  the  furrows  large,  three  feet  apart.  I 
drop  the  potatoes,  cut  so  as  to  have  two  eyes 
on  each  piece,  fourteen  inches  apai  t.  I  cover 
them  with  the  Acme  Harrow,  which  is  the 
best  tool  for  this  purpose  I  have  ever  found, 
as  it  leaves  the  laud  in  the  best  condition. 
Just  as  they  begin  to  show  above  ground,  I 
harrow  well.  After  this,  1  use  a  two  horse 
cultivator,  goiDg  over  them  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  all  weeds  down  and  the  ground 
mellow,  keeping  the  surface  always  level; 
this  retains  the  moistui’e  aud  secures  the  best 
results.  1  use  no  fertilizer,  as  our  land  is  well 
adapted  to  all  root  crops,  and  especially  to  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potato  sent  was  raised  under  prai¬ 
rie  sod  plowed  the  last  of  May,  amt  they  had 
no  cultivation  whatever:  50  weighed  104}4 
pounds;  they  were  Beauty  of  Hebrons.” 

The  one  received  weighed  three  and  one- 
half  pounds,  but  it  was  not  very  smooth. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  Custer  Co.,  Montana,, 
says:  “I  ship  you  by  express  an  Early 
Rose  Potato  raised  on  the  bottom  lands  bor¬ 
dering  on  Toiu^ue  River  in  this  county,  which 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  potato.” 

This  potato  we  illustrate,  exact  size,  in 
Fig.  7.  page  9.  It  weighed  4  ft  pounds,  beiog 
only  one-quarter  of  a  pound  lighter  than  the 
successful  one.  It  is,  although  so  very  large, 
as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  Early  Rose  as  we 
ever  saw. 

Mr.  Francis  Peck.  Prince  Edward  Co., 
Ont.,  says:  “My  method  of  growing  potatoes 
is  as  follows:  I  use  common  farm-yard  and 
stable  manure,  with  what  uuleached  wood 
ashes  I  have.  1  put  75  one  horse-cart  loads  to 
the  acre  every  other  year,  spread  it  broadcast 
aud  plow  under,  1  also  spread  my  ashes 
broadcast.  I  plant  in  rows  three  feet  each 
way,  and  cultivate  with  a  one-horse  cultivator 
both  w’ays,  which  is  all  the  billing  I  give 
them.  In  plautiug,  I  cut  the  largest  potatoes 
to  one  eye  in  a  piece,  and  the  medium-sized 
ones  to  two  eyes  in  a  piece,  aud  put  two  pieces 
in  a  bill  (Early  Ohio  should  have  three  pieces 
to  a  bill).  1  am  satisfied  with  the  yield  aud 
quality,  except  where  they  are  affected  by 
scab,  which  1  cannot  account  for.” 

Mr.  Jacob  Shoudy,  of  Lawrence  Co., 
Dakota,  seut  us  a  box  containing  14  potatoes 
which  weighed 38  pounds  Among  these  were 
seven  Blue  Victors  weighing  23  pounds,  or  an 
average  of  3  2  7  pounds  each :  four  White 
Victors,  weighing  9}£  pounds,  or  2;ft  pounds 
each,  and  three  Beauty  of  Hebron*  weighing 
pounds.  The  heaviest  potato  was  a  Blue 
Victor  weighing  pounds,  a  true  likeness 
of  which  we  give  in  Fig.  11.  on  page  3. 
The  largest  V\  bite  Victor  is  shown  in  Fig.  12, 
page  5,  and  weighed  three  pounds.  The 
largest  Beauty  of  Hebron  weighed  2}£  pounds 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  page  11.  Mr. 
Shoudy  says,  “You  will  see  by  the  sample 
seut  the  size  of  potatoes  we  grow.  1  raised 
this  year  500  bushels  of  Blue  and  White  Vic¬ 
tor,  very  few  of  which  weighed  less  than  two 
pounds,  aud  from  that  up,  many  weighing 
fout  pounds,  aud  being  perfectly  solid.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  one  with  a  hollow  in  it. 
The  20th  of  July  we  had  a  hail  storm  that 
destroyed  everything  and  beat  the  potato 
tops  into  the  ground,  cutting  them  all  to 
pieces.  Only  for  tnat  I  think  I  should  have 
had  some  of  lair  size;  as  it  is,  I  send  these  to 
show  what  tho  Black  Hills  can  do  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  promise  now,  that  next  year,  if 
the  hail  doesn’t  hit  us,  1  will  send  you  some 
weighing  at  least  six  pounds,  aud  maybe 
more.” 

This  Blue  Victor  was  a  fine  potato,  and  en¬ 
titles  Mr.  Shoudy  to  the  $10  prize. 

C.  W.  Bower,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
loug  time  the  leading  contestant,  says:  “I 
planted  my  potatoes  on  a  plot  of  black  muck 
overlying  tt  clay  subsoil,  in  rows  3%  feet 
apart,  the  pieces,  cut  to  two  eyes  iu  each, 
being  placed  18  inches  from  each  other.  They 
were  cultivated  twice  and  not  hoed  at  all,  so 
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the  ground  was  kept  perfectly  level.  No  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  needed.” 

From  a  plot  50  feet  square  he  harvested  20 
bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  348%  bushels  to  the 
acre  The  vaiiety  was  White  Elephant. 


THE 


A.  A.  Wkight,  Upper  Ottawa  Valley,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  says:  “We  do  not  expect  in 
our  high  northern  latitudes,  where  the  grow¬ 
ing  seasons  are  so  short,  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  raising  potatoes  with  our  more 
southern  neighbors.  However,  with  all  our 
disadvantages,  by  careful  management  we 
do  tolerably  well.  With  reference  to  my  own 
method  of  culture,  my  soil  is  a  heavy  claj  ;  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  four  years  ago,  it  was 
nearly  exhausted  and  completely  overrun 
with  weeds.  In  order  to  loosen  the  soil  I 
gave  it,  during  the  first.  Winter,  a  very  heavy 
coat  of  muck,  just  as  much  as  I  could  possibly 
plow  under  iu  the  tspring,  hauling  it  on 
sleighs  a  distance  of  three  miles.  During  the 
next  two  seasons  I  gave  it  annually  a  heavy 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure  The  following 
season  1  gave  it  a  liberal  supply  of  hard  wood 
ashes,  tinisbing  up  last  Spring  with  a  dressing 
of  salt  sown  broadcast  before  plowing.  The 
varieties  1  grow  are  chiefly  Early  Rose  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  for  early  (L  flud  the  Early 
Hose  the  better  sort),  Garnet  L'biii  ami  White 
Elephant  for  late,  and  the  Blush  for  interme¬ 
diate. 

I  have  only  golden  opinions  of  the  Blush; 
last  season  they  averaged  form  16  to  24  good- 
sized  potatoes  in  every  bill:  no  other  variety 
on  my  ground  yielded  as  well,  and  none  sur¬ 
passed  this  iu  point  of  excellence,  as  it  is  odo 
of  the  best  for  table  use;  and  although  the 
tubers  do  not  equal  the  White  Elephant  in 
size,  they  grow  as  large  as  is  desirable  The 
best  selling  potatoes  are  the  regular  s:zed 
ones,  purchasers  being  afraid  that  the  over¬ 
large  ones  may  be  hollow. 

In  planting,  the  potatoes  are  cut  into  pieces 
of  three  eyes,  and  three  pieces  are  placed  in  a 
hill,  and  the  hills  are  three  feet  apart.  No 
special  fertilizer  is  used,  as  1  know  ot  nothing 
better  for  this  crop  thuu  barnyard  manure, 
wood  ashes  und  muck.  This  messing  dots 
not  work  so  well  on  light,  sand}'  soil,  as  it  is 
of  too  dry  and  loosening  a  nature;  but  on 
heavy  clay  it  has  hardly  at.  equal,  and  no 
superior.  Last  season  my  planting  was  done 
on  May  20,  and  the  harvesting  was  all  over 
about  September  2U.  My  largest  perfectly 
formed  potato  was  a  White  Elephant,  which 
weighed  two  pounds  one  ounce.  In  culti¬ 
vating,  I  use  neither  plow  nor  cultivator, 
only  the  hoe.  I  do  not  hill  up  as  much  as 
some,  but  am  careful  to  have  sufficient  earth 
put  about  the  potatoes  to  keep  them  from 
sun-burning.  1  am.  however,  particularly 
careful  that  the  ground  should  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  After  the 
vines  get  too  high  to  hoe  and  weeds  appear 
above  the  stalks,  the  plot  is  gone  through  and 
the  weeds  carefully  pulled.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  the  last  weeding — one  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  mjury  the  weeds  might  do  to  the 
growing  crop,  and  also  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  seed  and  polluting  the  entire  plot 
with  foul  seed,  to  the  detriment  of  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  This  last  season  I  covered  por¬ 
tions  of  two  of  my  plots  with  long  manure 
just  as  the  potatoes  appeaerd  above  the  ground, 
gave  them  no  hoeing,  but  merely  kept  them 
well  cover cd.  However,  the  result  was  that 
the  output  on  the  portions  of  the  plots  treated 
with  the  long  tuunurc*  was  less  than  on  any 
other  pait  of  the  field.  In  harvesting,  the 
crop  is  dug  with  a  six  pronged  manure  fork, 
this  being  the  safest  and  by  far  the  most 
rapid  way  of  securing  the  crop  Digging  in 
the  old  fashioned  way,  with  the  hce,  is  now 
almost  enti.ely  discontinued  here. 


He v.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says;  “To 
have  the  Rural  New-Yorker  once  is  to 
want  it  always.” 

Gen.  Wm.  G.  Le  Due,  Ex.  U.  S.  Com. 
of  Agriculture,  says:  “You  are  publish¬ 
ing  the  best  farm  paper  iu  America.” 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  Noble,  of  Connecticut, 
says:  “Let  then  out  Rural  pilot  us  to 
greatness  in  home  and  field.” 


Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Mich.  Ag. 
College,  says;  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  the  best  paper.” 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Mich.  Ag. 
College,  says:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
beats  the  world.” 


Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  ol  the  Kansas  Ag. 
College,  says:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  more  influence  and  is  more  quoted 
than  ad  the  rest  put  together.” 

Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Ex.  station,  says:  “lean say  truly  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  has  come  to  be  a  paper 
of  sterling  worth  and  interest,  thanks  to 
your  laborious  and  well  directed  efforts.” 

Dr.  James  R.  Nichols,  of  the  Popular 
Science  News,  says:  -‘The  Rural  is  a 
splendid  journal,  and  you  dt serve  the 
success  which  you  have  achieved.” 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D  ,  the  editor  of 
the  Vermont  Watchman,  says:  “The 
Dutch  florist  who  politely  informed  a 
fault-finding  female  customer  that  all  good 
qualities  are  rarely  found  combined  in  one 
rose— or  one  lady — told  the  tiuth.  But  if 
we  were  lo  point  out  the  one  agricultural 
joumal  that  comes  the  nearest  to  com¬ 
bining  in  itself  every  desirable  excellence, 
it  would  be  the  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Prof.  \\  .  A.  Henry,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  (Madison)  says:  “I  have 
been  watching  the  course  of  the  Rural 


SO  SAY  THOUSANDS 


THE  RURAL  “RAISING. 


Of  all  people  in  the  world  farmers  are 
the  most  friendly  neighbois,  and  ready  to 
assist  each  other,  and  much  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country  is  due  lo  the 
cooperative  work  of  farmers  at  “bees,” 
“raisings,”  etc.  Many  years  ago,  the 
houses  of  the  people  were  mostly  made  of 
“logs” — the  tiuuks  of  the  abundant 
forest  trees  cut  to  proper  lengths,  and 
placed  upon  each  other  in  proper  form 
by  the  “people  round  about,”  who  came 
to  the  “raising”  and  made  it  the  source  of 
much  social  intercourse,  and  evin  enjoy¬ 
ment.  What  was  far  bej  oud  the  ability  of 
the  unaided  individual  to  perform,  was 
but  play  to  the  best  of  willing  hearts  and 
strong  arms  always  ready  to  gather  and 
lend  a  hand  .  t  was  always  a  source  of 


OF  THE  GOOD 

Farmers,  Horticulturists,  Pom 
ologists  and  Stockmeu 
of  America. 


Beauty  off  Hebron.  Fig.  8, 


subscription  while  renewing  his  own,  and 
the  “job”  is  done.  Do  this  for  us,  kind 
friends,  and  besides  heartily  and  sin¬ 
cerely  thanking  you,  we  will  try  to  make 
the  Rckal  better,  and  iu  every  way  more 
worthy  of  your  confidence,  love,  and  sup¬ 
port  than  ever  before.  Will  you  trust 
and  assist  us!  Will  you  come  to  the 
“Raising?” 


the  additional  room;  but  we  know  we 
cannot  do  this  “job”  alone,  and  to 
have  decided  to  make  an  old-fashioned 
“raising,”  and  ask  all  our  friends  to  take 
hold  and  “give  us  a  lift.”  The  work 
that  would  be  entirely  too  much  for  us 
alone,  will,  with  such  a  host  of  friends 
as  we  have,  and  such  willing  friends  as 
their  kind  letters  lead  us  to  believe  them, 
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Oicn.  Wm.  G.  Lk Duo,  ex.  £/•  S.  Com.  of  Agriculture,  says: 
“ It  U  the  fopst  farm  paper  p»l^^Uhr.d•,, 


i  Henry  Ward  Bekcbke  says :  4iTo  hate  the  paper  once,  1*» 
to  wr.nt  il  always.”  t 


THE  BUBAL  fliEW-YOBSCEB. 


FARMERS,  STOCKMEN,  FRUIT-GROWERS. 

Rural  people,  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITH 
OUT  IT.  Ask  those  who  know,  if  you  do  not.  Thb  Rubai.  New 
Yobkeb  EXISTS  TO  DO  GOOD.  It  is  PURE,  TRUST 
WORTHY,  ORIGINAL,  SPARKLING,  ALIVE.  I 
differs  from  other  rural  journals  in  that  it  is  owned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  practical  and  successful  farmers.  There  ii 

NO  OTHER  FARM  PAPER  TO  COMPARE  WITH  IT 

So  say  thousands  of  the  BEST  PEOPLE  io  America. 
THE  BEST  TTRITEBS  in  the  world— over  600  contributors. 
500  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  NATURE— the  BEST  ARTISTS. 
880  ACRES  OF  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 
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Many  of  the  REST  GRAINS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  POTATOES,  A  c.,  hare  been  SENT  OUT 
in  the  Rubal’s  FREE  SEED-DISTRIBUTION.  Have  you  heard  of  the  '  Beauts  of  Hebbon," 
"White  Kt.EPHANT ’’  and  "Blush”  Potatoes?  Have  you  heard  of  the  "CUTHBERT1’  Raspberry;  of  the 
“  Clawson”  and  “  Diehl-Mediterranean”  Wheats  f  These  and  hundreds  ol' ut hers  have  been 
sent  to  subscribers  FREE  of  charge.  Its  present 

pope  SEED-DISTRIBUTION! 

*  Bim  Is  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 

subscriber;.  It  alone  is  WORTH  HOKE  than  the*  EARLY  PRICE  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 
We  admit  «o  deceptive  or  fraudulent  advertisements.  Tjte  Rural  New-Yojibcrb,  worth  over 

half  a  million  dollar-,  in  ird>‘i>en<letil,  true,  and  faitb- 
ful  to  the  interests  of  farmers.  It  cau  allot  <1 
tu  he  honest.  It  abominates  monopolies. 
It  exposes  all  frauds.  Over  10,000  qsesri<.nt> 
answered  in  its  Fartuah.’  Club,  presenting  a  perfect 
cyclopaedia  of  farm  iufurmation  annually. 

(to  onn  OFFERED 


$2>800 

nail  they  may  ho.  We  wish 


▼  ■■  ’  ^  V  W  To  its  subscribers,  in 

PRESENTS  for  the  largest  clubs,  no  nutter  bow  small  they  may  bo.  We  wish  all  to  know  the  truth,  and 
therefore  invite  them  to  rend  for  free  specimens.  Then  they  may  judge  for  themselves,  and  subscribe 
for  THE  BEST.  It  is  a  FARM,  GARDEN,  RELIGIOUS,  NEWS,  HOME  and  LITERARY 
JOURNAL— ALL  IN  ONE.  The  price  is  82.00  per  year,  weekly.  Fine  tinted  paper,  16  pages.  Try  it. 

Address  THE  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER,  34=  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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A  HANDSOME  AND  CONVENIENT 
RESIDENCE. 

If  there  is  any  man  in  the  world  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  a  neat,  tidy,  comfortable  house,  it  is 
the  man  who  owns  and  cultivates  a  farm,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  improvement  constantly 
going  on  in  the  way  of  country  homes.  Much 
of  the  value  of  a  house  depends  upon  its  con¬ 
venient  arrangement,  and  much  more,  on  its 
being  so  built  as  to  be  pleasant  and  comfort¬ 
able.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
week  the  likeness  of  a  handsome  house  now 
being  erected  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Kelly,  of  Verona, 
Pa  ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  1.  Kuhn, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  plans  and  perspective.  Fig.  2  is  a 
good  corner  view  of  the  house,  and  shows  its 
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fine  proportion  to  good  advantage.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  with  balloon  frame,  double  boarded, 
the  first  boardiug  being  put  on  diagonally; 
the  outside  is  of  what  is  called  “tongued  and 
dropped’’ siding,  and  is  put  on  horizontally; 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  being  covered 
with  ornamented  shingles,  as  shown.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  slate.  There  is  a  cellar 
under  the  whole  building,  with  stone  walls, 
faced  above  ground  with  “quarry- faced  ran¬ 
dom-range  work."  The  chimneys  have  fire¬ 
places  and  grates  for  burning  coal  in  open 
grates.  The  cellar  is  seven  feet;  the  first 
story  10  feet,  and  the  second  story  nine  feet, 
all  in  the  clear,  and  the  attic  is  roomy,  of  good 
hight,  and  well  lighted.  The  arrangement  of 
the  first  story  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  par- 
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The  upper  sashes  in  all  the  windows  have  a 
border  cf  stained  glass.  The  center  of  these 
and  all  the  lower  sashes  are  filled  with  clear 
glass.  The  cost  of  this  house  ranges  from 
S3, 500  to  S3, 500,  according  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  and  the  arnouut  of  extra 
finish  put  upon  it. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC  ,  RECEIVED. 

David  Landrkth  &  Sons.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Rural  Register  and  Almanac  for  1885. — 

100  pages. 

This  is  a  remarkably  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  guide  to  all  who  own  aud  cultivate  gar¬ 
dens  or  farms.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  of 
our  readers,  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

Vick's  Floral,  Guide  for  1885,  James  Vick, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  costliest  and 
most  trustworthy  catalogue  published  any¬ 
where.  Its  120  pages  are  finely  illustrated 
with  over  500  woodcuts  of  flowers,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grasses,  tubers,  small  fruits,  etc.,  besides 
a  well-executed  colored  plate  of  asters.  Our 
readers  should  send  for  this  Guide. 

Ant,  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveeu,  Holland. 
J.  A.  de  Veer,  318  Broadway  N.  Y.  sole 
agent  for  the  U.  S.  A.  A  special  catalogue 
of  gladioli,  dahlias,  lilies,  begonias,  Dutch 
and  foreign  bulbs,  etc.  These  may  be  ordered 
in  any  quantity’  through  theTJ.  S.  agent.  The 
prices  in  the  catalogue  include  packing  and 
all  expenses  for  freight,  duty,  etc.,  as  far  as 
New  York.  The  firm  is  fully  trustworthy. 


swindler”  who  is  sending  circulars  through 
the  mails,  offering  counterfeit  money  for  sale. 
Like  all  such  rascals,  Carmody  (which  is,  of 
course,  an  assumed  name)  is  profane  in  his 
oaths  as  to  his  fidelity,  trustworthiness,  etc. — 
but  we  have  explained  the  modus  operandi  of 
such  scoundrels  often  enough  already  to 
render  it  a  waste  of  words,  space  aud  temper 
to  say  any  more  about  this  particular  knave. 

Yes,  when  we  said  the  Globe  M’f’g  Co.  was 
a  humbug,  we  referred  to  the  Boston  concern, 
manufacturers  of  oleographs,  who  advertise 
that  they  will  enable  their  patrons  to  earn 
from  $2  to  §5  a  day  at  home  fixing  up  the 
pictures  which  the  dupes  have  bought  of  the 
frauds  on  the  promise  of  the  latter  that  they 
will  buy  them  back  after  they  have  been 
“finished,”  as  per  directions.  All  these  pho¬ 
tograph,  oleograph  aud  electrograph  adver¬ 
tising  swindlers  work  iu  the  same  way, 
whether  advertising  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  anywhere  else 
They  all  appeal  to  the  unemployed— to  those 
in  need — very  often  in  sore  need — of  some 
way  of  earning  a  living.  Women  are  favor¬ 
ite  prey  for  them  all.  Their  modus  operandi 
is  to  induce,  by  lies  and  blandishments,  those 
who  correspond  with  them  to  buy  outfits  and 
pictures  from  them  at  a  very  piofitable 
figure,  they  promising  to  buy  them  back  at  a 
much  higher  price  after  they  have  been 
“finished;”  but  they  always  find  excuses  for 
not  keeping  their  word.  We  have  a  drawer¬ 
ful  of  complaints  against  such  swindlers;  but 
we  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  concern  of  this 
kind  that  dealt  honestly  with  its  patrons. 

The  German  Electro-Galvanic  Belt,  adver¬ 
tised  by  Forest  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
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A  Handsome  and  Convenient  Country  House.  Fig. 
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Fig.  4. 

lor  is  15x13  feet;  the  dining-room  15x15  feet; 
the  kitchen  15x14  feet.  The  stair-hall  is  six 
feet  wide;  the  front  vestibule  is  fij^xS  feet. 
The  pautry  connecting  with  both  kitchen 
and  dining-room,  has  an  iuclosed  cupboard  on 
one  side,  and  open  shelves  extending  to  the 
ceiling  on  the  other. 

The  second  story,  or  chamber,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  The  main  rooms  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  ones  directly  beneath  iu  the  first 
story.  The  chamber-room  over  the  dining¬ 
room  is  square;  the  corners  over  the  angles  of 
the  dining-room  are  supported  on  large  orna¬ 
mental  brackets.  The  projection  bracketed 
out  over  the  right  hand  side  over  vestibule, 
gives  room  above  for  a  dressing  or  sewing- 
room  eight  by  eight  feet,  aud  also  a  seat 
under  the  window  lighting  the  stair  platform. 


The  New  Brunswick  Canadian  lottery 
swindlers,  whose  cheating  has  been  denounced 
so  often  here,  have  been  at  last  imprisoned  for 
swindling.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  turns 
out  that  the  rascals  never  had  a  “drawing” 
aud  uever  gavea  prize;  yet  their  profits  from 
nincompoops  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  but  especially  on  this,  enabled  them  to 
pay  in  postage  alone  $40,000  a  year!  It  is 
really  impossible  to  feel  any  pity  for  the 
dupes  of  such  barefaced  trauds. 

To  Many  Inquirers. —The  bi-metallic  arm- 
let,  puffed  by  a  “Bi-metallic  Company”  of 
this  city,  is,  of  course,  a  humbug.  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Piano  or  Organ, 
sold  by  a  party  in  this  city,  contains  much 
that  is  good;  but  is  a  humbug  in  so  far  as  it 
claims  to  teach  a  difficult  and  wearisome  ac 
complishment  in  a  short  time.  The  silver- 
plating  machine  advertised  by  F.  Lowey.  of 
this  city,  isn’t  a  humbug;  though  anybody 
not  acquainted  with  the  silver-plating  busi¬ 
ness,  who  may  invest  iu  it,  is  likely  to  think 
so.  One  may  buy  a  tool,  but  he  must  learn  a 
trade.  The  Champion  Lamp,  made  by  A.  J. 
Weideuer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  good  one, 
aud  the  Aim  is  O.K.  The  credit  of  the  Clip¬ 
per  M’f’g  Go.,  makers  of  tinware,  etc.,  Ciu- 
cinuati,  Ohio,  is  “fair."  We  can’t  tell  any¬ 
thing  about  their  goods,  uever  having  seen 
them.  We  don’t  recommend  La  Belle  M’f’g 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  nor  its  alias,  J.  J.  Walser 
&  Co.  The  credit  of  the  Buckeye  Publishing 
Co.,  alias  A.  G.  Wilcox,  Mineapolis,  Minn., 
is  “good.”  The  credit  of  the  K.  &  W.  M'f'g 
Co.  (Killetts  &  Wayland),  of  Chilicothe, 
Ohio,  i*  “fair.”  We  can’t  tell  about  their 
goods  or  their  way  of  doing  business.  We 
don’t  recommend  Johu  McDonough,  of  this 
city,  advertiser  of  cheap  guns.  Thomas 
Carmody  is  the  name,  aud  East  5th  St.,  New 
York  is  the  address  given  by  a  “sawdust 


humbug.  The  thing  is  said  to  be  worth  $5;  it 
ought  to  be  made  for  less  than  10  ceuts,  aud 
would  be  dear  at  five.  We  investigated  this 
on  the  spot  some  mouths  ago,  and  exposed  the 
humbug;  but  we  are  still  receiving  frequent 
inquiries  about  it.  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co., 
publishers,  of  this  city  and  Philadelphia,  are 
quite  reliable  T.  Gardner,  “Manager,  Palace 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  fraud,”  and 
his  four-per-cent,  loan  ou  personal  security  is 
a  humbug.  “Honest  poor  or  men  of  moderate 
means”  who  may  be  gullible  enough  to  deal 
with  this  sharper  will  very  likely  be  swindled 
out  of  more  than  the  six  cents  he  asks  at  first. 
To  our  knowledge  there  are  three  four-per¬ 
cent.  swindlers  that  hail  from  Cincinnati. 
Neither  there  nor  anywhere  else  in  this  coun¬ 
try  does  a  man  who  honestly  wishes  to  lend 
money  at  four  per  ceut.  on  personal  security 
need  to  advertise  for  borrowers.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  Acme  Manufacturing  Cornpa- 
uy.  Ivory  ton,  and  the  United  States  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 
both  trustworthy;  but  we  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  eomplaiuts  of  tardiness  in  filling  orders 
ou  their  part.  We  have  received  several  com  f, 
plaints  of  the  People’s  Fireside  Journal,  which 
this  year,  as  last,  advertised  a  stem-winding 
watch  free  to  its  subscribers.  Usually  uo 
w  atch  is  sent;  but  occasionally,  iu  response  to 
persistent  dunning,  a  worthless  brass  toy 
watch  is  forwarded;  and  if  this  does  not  give 
satisfaction,  the  dupe  is  told  that  he  has  had 
the  worth  of  his  money.  And  so  he  ought  to 
have— iu  experience. 

During  the  piist  fortnight  we  have  reject¬ 
ed  four  advertisements,  because  either  we 
thought  that  the  advertisers  would  not  fill! 
orders  honestly  and  promptly,  or  because  we: 
felt  pretty  sure  the  articles  were  not  as  good! 
as  represented.  Two  of  the  advertisements 
were  intended  to  run  for  several  months ;  one 
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of  them,  which  was  rejected  twice,  was  from 
the  above  Forrest  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  aggregate  pay  would  have  been  over  $880. 
They  all  came  through  reputable  advertising 
agents,  so  that  we  would  have  been  sure  of  our 
money,  but  we  do  not  consider  a  guarantee  of 
payment  to  ourselves  equivalent  to  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  honesty  towards  our  friends. 


for  IP  omen. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


“WOMAN’S  USEFULNESS.” 

A  FEW  QUESTIONS  ASKED  CONCERNING  THE 
SAME. 

In  reading  the  Rural  one  finds  so  many 
pleasing  and  useful  articles  that  it  seems  equal 
to  a  Texas  Norther  to  come  across  one  that 
so  astonishes  us  as  does  that  entitled  “Wom¬ 
an’s  Usefulness.”  Now  I  protest — and  declare 
that  that  article  was  either  written  by  a  man, 
or  else,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  opinion 
of  others,  upon  the  subject. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  welcome,  children  had 
so  many  years  ago,  and  would  ask  a  question 
or  two.  Was  there  not  in  those  days,  long 
months  of  sickness,  when  mother  could  not 
raise  her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  there 
were  six  other  children  to  be  cared  for  ? 
Would  this  state  of  home  affairs,  make  the 
little  baby  any  the  more  welcome  then  than 
now?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are 
many  times  looked  upon  as  additional  bur¬ 
dens  when  no  matter  how  large  your  family 
the  father  never  thinks  he  should  take  part  of 
the  care  off  your  hands  at  night,  but  walks 
over  to  the  neighbors  or  to  the  corner  store, 
while  you  stay  at  home  with  the  fretful  chil- 
ren?  (or  were  children  never  fretful  one  hund¬ 
red  years  ago?)  Will  “Grandmother”  tell  us 
if  she  i?)  was  so  very  happy  in  doing  what 
“her  hands  found  to  do?”  Came  there  never 
a  longing  to  her  heart  for  that  which  was  be¬ 
yond  her  reach? 

But  I  will  agree  with  her  “there  is  no  sta¬ 
tion  iu  life  in  which  a  person  cannot  be  use¬ 
ful  if  she  has  the  desire  to  be.”  But  why 
should  girls  not  aim  to  make  a  mark  in  the 
world?  Shall  she  sit  down  to  patching,  darn¬ 
ing.  dishwashing  and  leave  all  that  her  soul 
desires,  for  her  brother  to  attain,  when  he 
has  only  half  the  brains  she  has?  No!  The 
idea  that  woman  must  not  do  or  think,  only  as 
the  men  direct,  is  about  exploded  ?  If  God 
gave  ber  a  brain  he  gave  it  for  her  own  use, 
if  he  had  intended  she  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  quiet  vocations  of  life  he  would  not  have 
given  her  the  inspiration  for  something 
higher.  Place  a  dish  of  apples  on  the  table 
for  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls,  let  the  larger  share 
be  hard  sour  seedlings  and  the  remainder 
bright  luscious  grafts  aud  then  tell  the  little 
girls  they’  must  not  try  to  get  the  good  ones 
those  are  for  the  boys,  they  must  be  content 
to  see  the  boys  eat  them  for  it  is  their  duty  to 
take  the  others  and  not  try  anything  else; 
won’t  you  be  apt  to  bear  a  “bullabelloo!” 

Whoever  heard  of  an  opportunity  present¬ 
ing  itself  for  A  man,  or  a  woman,  to  pick  up 
an  education  without  “running  after  it,”  so 
that  he  was  fit  for  a  lawyer  or  speaker,  unless 
it  were  such  an  one  as  I  heard  iu  the  pulpit  a 
short  time  ago  He  said,  “Woman  was  made 
for  man,  to  milk  cows,  to  pick  cotton,  to  hoe 
iu  the  field.”  Now  it  is  my  opinion  this  is  a 
specimen  of  the  opportunities  “presenting 
themselves"  without  much  hard  “running.” 
This  may  all  be  true;  I  will  not  dispute  such 
inspiration  (fl  but  1,  for  one.  prefer  the  girls 
who  are  not  content  “to be  ordinary." 

Who  says  there  is  a  “path  before  us?”  Who¬ 
ever  heard  of  a  path  that  when  you  lifted  a 
foot  yon  knew  not  where  you  would  put  it 
down!  There  is  no  path,  in  my  opinion,  only 
as  you  make  it  with  your  own  strength,  and 
if  you  come  to  a  “rocky"  plaoe.  if  you  have 
the  courage  to  hew  through  the  rocks,  then 
you  also  have  the  right  to  make  your  name  a 
shining  light  among  men.  But  if  you  prefer 
your  own  ease  rather  than  assail  the  rough 
places,  then  it  is  your  privilege  to  walk  in  the 
smoother  path ;  but  do  not  complain  because 
all  are  uot  of  your  quiet  disposition.  One 
knows  nothing  of  the  pangs  of  hunger  who 
has  not  been  without  food.  Neither  need  the 
men  complain  when  all  women  are  not  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  down  and  see  them  grab  all  the 
bright  apples  of  life,  and  because  there  are 
those  who  will  dispute  the  right.  Wherever 
God  has  given  a  mind,  I  say  let  it  have  the 
highest  education— whether  it  be  man  or  wo¬ 
man— and  if  there  is  any  bright  talent,  let  it 
shine  forth  for  good,  even  if  it  be  a  girl;  per¬ 
haps  she  will  be  as  good  a  mother  as  if  she  had 
been  educated  to  suppose  “she  was  made  for 
man.”  Who  is  capable  of  deciding  what  is 
the  path  of  duty  for  another,  for  can  we  al¬ 
ways  tell  what  is  the  path  of  duty  for  our¬ 
selves?  ANN  OTHER. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

WINTER  JOTTINGS. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  be  in  New 
York,  for  it  has  on  its  best  bib  and  tucker  in 
every  respect. 

In  the  first  place  our  jolly  old  friend  St. 
Nich.  has  arrived  aud  left  behind  him  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody.  Now  is  the  time 
when  you  forget  to  go  back  to  the  old  mythi¬ 
cal  ages  aud  envy  the  lords  'and  the  ladies 
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who  rode  in  their  golden  chariots  to  the 
Pythian  Festival.  You  would  rather  stroll 
up  Broadway  and  see  the  thousand  and 
one  elegant  things  and  peep  into  the  thousand 
and  one  happy  faces. 

Now  is  the  time  when  you  wish  you  had 
worked  harder  during  the  year  so  that  your 
purse  could  now  be  heavier;  and  that  so 
many  of  the  pockets  in  that  Santa  Claus  bag 
didn’t  contain  home-made  things.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  some  purses  are  making  glad  the 
hearts  of  those  who  send  their  work  to  the 
Woman’s  Art  Exchange  on  Fifth  Ave.  in  this 
city.  In  every  respect  the  rooms  are  better 
calculated  to  show  off  the  goods  here  than  at 
the  old  home  on  20th  Street. 

It  is  not  conceded  that  this  exchange  ful¬ 
fills  all  the  Hues  of  charity,  but  it  does  good 
work  for  many  of  the  class  it  desires  to  reach, 
viz.,  artistic  women  who  would  like  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  handiwork,  some  of  whom  have 
met  with  reverses,  and  others  who  have  not, 
but  who  nevertheless  wish  to  earn  something 
by  usiug  their  talent.  But  you  meet  with 
disappointment  here  as  well  as  most  other 
places  where  you  try  to  dispose  of  your 
work.  The  sum  of  five  dollars  paid  by  any 
one  person  will  enter  the  work  of  three,  for 
one  year. 

Now  it  has  been  known  that  things  have  re¬ 
mained  unsold  the  whole  year,  even  such  as 
were  contributed  to  the  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  and  many  have,  perhaps,  had  their  nice 
pickles,  jams  and  fruit  spoiled  without  being 
sold.  This  is  hard  of  course,  but  you  cannot 
gain  anything  in  this  world  without  an  effort, 
and  where  one  fails  another  succeeds.  You 
see  the  jar  of  jam  standing  right  next  to 
where  yours  was,  might  have  been  sold,  and 
yours  left,  so  there’s  something  in  that.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Exchange  has  not  been  as  well  pa¬ 
tronized  in  the  past  as  it  will  he  in  the  future. 
The  other  day  the  rooms  were  crowded  and 
at  noon  quite  a  number  enjoyed  the  nice 
home-made  cakes  and  pies.  In  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  the  dantiest  taste  can  be  satisfied,  as 
almost  everything  a  woman’s  hand  can  fash¬ 
ion  may  be  bought,  aud  many  things  quite 
reasonable.  In  the  Housekeeping  Depart¬ 
ment  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  good  things 
both  canned  and  bottled,  and  beside,  bread, 
cake,  pies  and  biscuit  there  is  Alderney  but¬ 
ter,  fresh  eggs,  sausages  and  chickens. 

From  the  Exchange  let  us  go  for  a  moment 
to  a  vast  emporium  where  in  the  crowd 
coming  and  going  constantly,  a  glimpse  can 
be  had  of  a  portion  of  life  the  rich  enjoy  Here, 
many  a  modern  Cleopatra  can  be  seen  clad 
in  gorgeous  robes  of  velvet,  surrounded  by 
glittering  jewels  which  seem  a  fitting  part  of 
the  same,  aud  of  course  enhances  the  beauty 
of  it.  You  smile  sometimes  as  you  see  the 
aged  couple  who  are  selecting  some  elegant 
jewel  how  worried  they  look,  till  some  young 
eye  approves,  when  they  depart  fully  satisfied. 
Standing  close  together  are  well-preserved 
middle  ag^d  men  whose  faces  indicate  a  happy 
and  prosperous  present.  Then  there  are  those 
who  have  come  to  admire  only,  and  who  revel 
among  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires, 
clocks,  bronzes,  pottery,  glass,  stationery'  and 
fancy  goods.  All  of  which  are  stored  up  in 
the  memory  of  these  persons,  who  are  too 
busy'  to  covet  a  single  gem. 

We  hate  to  close  without  saying  a  word  to 
the  children  about  the  wonderful  playthings 
now  to  be  seen,  admired,  and  bought.  Oh, 
how  the  heart  bounds  with  the  wish  to  be  a 
boy,  to  ride  yon  superb  rocking-horse,  unload 
that  express  wagon,  tend  the  grocery  store,  or 
don  regimentals  and  ‘“march  through  Geor¬ 
gia.”  Or  to  be  a  girl  and  arrange  the  doll¬ 
house,  dressiugtbe  dolls,  etc.  Then  there  are 
games  of  all  kinds,  tool  chests,  printing-press¬ 
es,  cars,  boats,  moukeys,  elephants,  and  oh, 
yes,  grand  skates  aad  sleighs,  the  latter  bear¬ 
ing  such  nice  names  as  “Victory,”  “Excel¬ 
sior,”  “Hero,”  “Dash,”  “Snap,”  and  for  the 
girls,  softer  names,  such  as  “Fuss,”  “Daisy,” 
“Moliie”  and  “Minnie.” 

VIVIAN  WHITEFIKLD. 


The  Garden  Treasure  seeds  have  this  year 
been  selected  with  especial  care.  Not  less 
than  100  different  kinds  of  flower  seeds  will 
be  found  in  each  packet,  one  of  seven  sent  to 
subscribers  in  our  present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion. 


A  DAY’S  JOURNEY. 

Leaving  our  little  village  station  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Vt.  in  the  early  twilight  of  a  short  Nov. 
day  we  sped  along  northward  en  route  for 
that  laDd  of  promise  the  great  West.  We 
could  but  regret  the  loss  of  the  charming 
scenery  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  darkness, 
yet  half  restored  by  memory,  having  seen 
it  once  on  a  perfect  day  in  June  who  could 
forget  it?  The  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Isles,  the  background  of  forest  and 
mountain,  remain  upon  memory’s  wall,  a  joy 
forever,  though  frost  and  snow  now  veiled  it, 
and  the  shadow  of  winter’s  silence  rested  upon 
it.  Midnight  found  us  in  Montreal,  even  the 
short  halt  made  here  sufficed  to  show  we  were 


in  a  foreign  land,  dress,  manners,  speech,  all 
differing  from  the  Yankee  of  the  Green  Mt. 
state.  At  daylight  we  arrived  in  Kingston 
and  from  thence  onward  to  Toronto  which  we 
reached  about  noon  we  could  but  liken  the 
prospect  to  a  succession  of  panoramic  views, 
appearing  aud  reappearing  with  little  inter¬ 
vals  of  dull  forest,  dark  aud  somber,  like  the 
delay  iu  the  scene  shifting  of  the  canvas,  and 
profit  by  this  to  have  the  picture  well  engraved 
on  memory's  wall.  Along  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  Summer  seemed  still  to  linger  lovingly, 
as  if  reluctant  to  leave  so  eucbanting  a  spot. 
But  as  we  advanced  westward  the  evidence 
of  W inter,  having  come  to  stay,  was  apparent 
in  the  heavy  snow  drifts  that  half  concealed 
the  fences  here  and  there  as  we  approached 
Michigan.  The  dull,  sleep}’  air  of  these  Ca¬ 
nadian  towns  affords  a  striking  coutrast  to  the 
life  aud  stir  of  the  West,  or  of  thrifty  New 
England  villages.  No  Presidential  election 
disturbs  their  serenity  every  fourth  year. 
Little  change  occurs  in  a  whole  life-time,  for 
those  who  keep  the  even  tenor  of  their  way 
here,  so  conservative  appeal's  everything 
about  them.  At  Guelph,  a  very  pleasant 
place,  we  noticed  that  John  Buuyau  kept  the 
City  Hotel.  What  more  appropriate  than  the 
author  of  “Pilgrim’s  Progress"  should  open  an 
inn  for  the  accommodation  aud  com  fort  of  so¬ 
journers!  Pleasant  towns  were  named  iu  hon¬ 
or  of  the  world’s  great  poet,  Shakspeare 
Stratford,  sounded  familiar,  but  the  Avon  did 
not  appeal-,  yet  in  its  place  the  beautiful  St. 
Clair,  which  though  not  celebrated  in  song  or 
story  like  the  rivers  of  the  old  world,  we  often 
felt  equalled  in  loveliness  any  of  them.  The 
Blue  Danube  could  not  boast  a  deeper  blue 
than  this  rapid-flowing  stream,  through  which 
the  inland  seas  pour  so  great  a  volume  of  wa- 
ter.thatitscurrents  are  swift, startlingly  swift, 
as  one  stands  upou  its  banks,  aud  is  told 
that  never  has  the  body  of  one  drowned 
here  above  the  Fort  been  recovered.  Like 
the  fabled  Maelstrom,  on  Norway’s  coast, 
it  was  fathomless  and  terrible,  yet  as  the 
full  moon  poured  its  mellow  light  across  it, 
how  magnificent  and  grand  it  looked.  Some¬ 
what  rudely  recalled  from  our  reverie  by  the 
detention  of  those  who  came  out  of  Canada, 
and  must,  encounter  that  dreaded  official  the 
Custom  House  officer  “clothed  in  a  little  brief 
authority”  we  could  but  imagine  he  enjoyed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  passengers,  who  were 
obliged  to  pass  under  his  surveillance,  and  in 
a  merciless  kind  of  a  way  overhauled  the  bag¬ 
gage  belonging  to  them.  Borne  of  our  nation¬ 
al  holidays  should  be  set  apart,  for  the  taking 
and  annexing  of  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
for  to  them  it  properly  belongs.  Soothed  by 
the  promise  of  being  in  Chicago  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  and  at 
daylight  were  awake  to  greet  the  dear  old, 
swampy,  smoky,  elegant,  delightful  city  of 
Chicago.  Ever  so  much  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  that  hasn’t  been  made  up  yet  into 
avenues,  parks,  business  streets,  etc.  I  The 
material  is  ample  for  whatever  growth  this 
child  of  the  West  may  attain.  The  land  upou 
which  the  thrifty  Teuton  now  raises  immense 
quantities  of  corn  and  cabbage  for  his  favor¬ 
ite  “saurkraut”  will  no  doubt  in  the  near 
future,  become  busy  thoroughfares.  The  lake 
marks  its  eastern  limit.  The  prairie  west 
seems  illimitable.  CORA. 


ONLY. 

Only  a  pair  of  glasses  old, 

Only  a  tress  of  snowy  hair; 

Trivial  things  In  themselves,  perhaps. 

But  they  whisper  to  me  of  a  golden  stair. 

Only  a  liuneh  of  withered  Mowers, 

Faintly  telling  of  hy-goue  years. 

But  she  that  plucked  them,  walteth  now 
In  a  lami  which  knows  not  sorrow’s  tears. 

Only  a  pair  of  slippers.- frayed — 

I  lay  them  under  my  treasures  low, 

Atul  think  of  the  once  weary,  feet. 

Now  walking  lu  paths  of  rest,  I  know. 

And  last,  and  dearest,  and  Best  of  all, 
Blotted  by  tears,  by  time  « traced, 

Isa  worn  ohl  picture,  dim  and  gray. 

Holding  a  gltmpse  of  my  futher’s  face. 

Roll  roll,  ye  years  with  quickened  pace. 

Break  waves  of  Time  with  pulsing  swell, 
Fling  back  the  portals  of  the  spheres, 

That  I  may  with  my  ioverj  ones  dwell. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  a  farm,  gar¬ 
den,  flori cultural,  literary,  religious,  news 
and  complete  rural  journal  aLl  in  one.  It,  is 
original  from  beginning  to  end.  Have  you 
seen  its  Supplement  describing  its  present  Free 
Seed  Distribution  to  subscribers?  Have  you 
seen  as  $3,000  worth  of  presents  to  subscribers 
who  send  us  clubs?  If  not,  send  for  the  -up- 
plement.  It  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


CHAT  WITH  OUR  GIRLB  WHO  EXPECT 
TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  the  wedding  of  one 
of  our  Rural  girls.  For  the  last  five  years 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  “working  out,” 
when  her  assistance  was  not  needed  at  home. 
Although  she  worked  for  stipulated  wages 


she  has  always  been  considered  a  member  of 
the  family  where  she  served,  receiving  the 
treatment  of  an  elder  sister  rather  than  that 
accorded  to  a  servant,  and  she  seemed  to  take 
the  same  interest  in  the  work  of  the  farm¬ 
house  as  did  the  matron  herself.  She  strove 
to  excel  in  the  art  of  cooking,  and  making  use 
of  good  economy,  and  she  was  as  skillful  iu  the 
sewing  room  as  iu  the  kitchen.  Having  a  sunoy 
disposition,  with  a  willingness  to  amuse 
and  instruct  the  little  folks,  she  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  with  the  young  people  as  well ; 
and  a  certain  young  farmer  in  particular  cast 
admiring  glances  upon  her  rosy,  dimpled 
cheeks,  and  appreciated  her  many  good  qual¬ 
ities,  and  he  finally  obtained  her  promise  to 
become  his  wife, some  time  in  the  future,  and 
now’  she  has  fulfilled  this  promise. 

“What  have  you  laid  by  from  your  earn¬ 
ings,  Minnie,  toward  housekeeping  ?”  I  in¬ 
quired,  as  I  put  the  finishing  touch  to  a  pretty 
wreath  that  was  to  ornament  the  “  bride’s 
loaf”  of  cake,  and  she  arranged  pictures  and 
vases  of  flowers,  in  preparation  for  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

“She  has  almost  all  the  necessities  for  a  be¬ 
ginning;”  said  a  friend  who,  like  myself,  had 
arrived  the  day  before  the  wedding. 

‘‘You  know,”  said  Minnie,  “that  some  time 
ago  I  purchased  a  full  chamber  set  for  my 
room,  including  half-a-dozen  cane  seated 
chairs  and  a  large  and  small  rocker.  Besides 
these,  T  have  purchased  a  cottage  bedstead, 
two  good  feather  beds,  and  plenty  of  blankets, 
cloth  for  nine  pairs  of  sheets,  twelve  pairs  of 
pillow-slips,  a  dozen  towels,  three  linen  table¬ 
cloths,  with  napkins;  a  good  set  of  dishes, 
with  steel  cutlery,  and  heavy  silver-plated 
spoons,  besides  several  pieces  of  tinware  aud 
little  conveniences  that  do  not  cost  much,  yet 
are  seldom  found  in  a  farmer’s  kitchen. 
Don't  you  think  I  have  quite  a  ‘setting  out?'  ” 
said  she,  while  a  pretty,  self-satisfied  smile 
spread  over  her  fair,  sweet  face.  “And  I 
have  clothed  myself  comfortably,  purchasing 
all  my  wedding  finery;  aud  if  it  is  not  as 
showy  as  some  of  my  friends  would  have 
chosen,  it  is  substantial,  and  I  have  never 
been  without  pin-money  by  me  since  I  began 
working  away  from  home,  and  my  wages 
have  seldom  exceeded  two  dollars  per  week.” 

“And  her  charities  have  not  been  few  nor 
small,”  whispered  Mrs.  Kindly  in  my  ear. 

How  I  did  wish  that  every  one  of  our 
Rural  girls  could  begin  her  married  life 
with  such  a  stock  of  household  wisdom  and 
household  goods.  Minnie’s  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  domestic  economy  will  be  worth  a 
fortune  to  her.  Upou  looking  over  her  little 
stock  of  tinware,  I  thought  she  must  have 
had  an  eye  for  “work  made  easy,”  so  I  will 
aunex  a  list  of  tin  articles,  that  you  may  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  such  as  you  thrnk 
will  be  most  necessary  in  the  homes  over 
which  you  will  preside  in  the  not  far-off 
future: 

The  wedding  dress  was  of  dark-brown  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  with  satin,  and  finished  at  the 
neck  and  wrists  with  rich  creamy  lace.  A 
cluster  of  tiny,  white  lilies  at  the  throat  was 
the  only  ornament.  You  see,  as  she  said,  the 
dress  was  a  serviceable  one.  and  there  was  no 
sham,  so  it  could  be  remade,  and  thus  be 
made  to  wear  a  long  time.  Of  course,  I  know 
you  wish  to  hear  about  the  groom.  Though  a 
farmer,  he  is  a  gentleman,  who  has  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  farming  and  stock-raising 
from  experience  as  well  as  theory.  From  his 
boyhood  he  has  been  accustomed  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  and  thus  has  learned  self-reliance  and 
the  art  of  calculating  from  cause  to  effect,  and 
therefore  be  has  the  possibility  of  making 
farming  a  success. 

TIN-WrARK  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Wash  boiler,  dish-pan,  half  a  dozen  milk- 
pans  (even  if  there  is  no  milk),  basins  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes;  tin  pails,  with  and  without  covers; 
tin  cups  ind  dippers,  two  of  each;  pint  molds, 
for  rice  and  blanc  mange;  long-handled  skim¬ 
mer,  measures,  broad  and  low  to  be  easily 
cleaned;  bread  pans,  round  cake  tins,  long 
pie  tins,  coffee-pot  and  tea-steeper,  steamer, 
large  and  small  graters  for  horse-radish  and 
nutmeg ;  egg  beater,  cake  turner  and  cutter ; 
apple  corer.  flour  dredge,  canisters  for  tea 
and  coffee,  crumb  tray  aud  dust  pan. 

MINNIE’S  WEDDING  CAKE.— GOLD  AND  SILVER 
CAKE. 

One-and-one-half  cup  sifted  flour,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  one-and-one-half  teaspoouful  of 
bakiug-powder,  whites  of  four  eggs,  vanilla 
for  flavoring.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  then  add  flour  and  milk,  then  IHvor- 
iug,  and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  eggs.  For  Gold 
Cake,  substitute  the  yelks  for  whites,  and  lem¬ 
on  for  vaDilla  flavoring. 

JELLY  ROLL. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  flour, 
one  teaspoouful  of  cream -of  tartnr,  oue  half 
teaspoouful  of  soda,  dissolved  iu  a  spoouful  of 
milk  or  water.  Bake  in  long  tins,  spread  with 
jelly,  then  roll. 


WATER-MELON  CAKE. 

For  the  white  part  take  two  cups  of  white 
sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter, 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  sifted  into  three  cups  of  flour, 
any  flavoring  you  prefer.  For  the  red  part 
or  core  of  melon,  take  one  cup  of  red  sugar 
sand,  one  half  cup  of  butter,  two-thirds  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoon 
of  baking  powder,  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  one- 
half  pound  of  rasins  or  English  currants.  In 
filling  the  cake  pan,  put  the  white  dough  out¬ 
side  and  the  red  inside;  just  before  putting  it 
in  the  oven  drop  in  the  raisins  here  and  there 
to  imitate  seeds. 

FROSTING  FOR  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  frosting  sugar,  two  table  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  water,  boiled  together;  take  it  off  the 
stove  and  stir  in  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  When  well  stirred  together 
spread  upon  the  cake.  This  is  said  to  be  very 
nice. 


Have  you  seen  the  a  nnounccrnent  of  the 
Rural's  present  Free  -  Seed  Distribution? 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  its  $3,000  worth 
of  gifts  to  subscribers  alone ?  If  not,  send  for 
the  Seed  and  Premium  Supplement.,  It  will  be 
sent  at  once  free  of  charge. 

KITCHEN-TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  “Amateur  Cook”  has  just  exclaimed 
that  she  is  “tired  of  jumping  up  every  min¬ 
ute,  to  see  to  something  in  that  kitchen,”  and 
I  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  her,  as  I 
know  she  is  busy  with  dainty  work  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  that  must  be  done  in  time.  But  the 
three-  meals  must  be  attented  to,  and  though 
sisters  are  generally  good-natured  aud  helpful 
to  each  other,  there  is  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  a  conscious  sense  of  duty  done  in 
attending  to  oue’sown  allotted  share  of  labor. 
I  have  tried  to  simplify  the  work  in  various 
ways,  some  days  cooking  two  days’  dinner  so 
as  to  have  an  intervening  breathing  spell 
and  again  having  lunch  at  noon,  and  the  din¬ 
ner  iu  the  evening.  But  this  latter  plan  makes 
the  clearing  up  so  late  it  often  spoils  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  as  country  neighbors  sometimes  drop 
in  to  tea,  having  eaten  a  noon  dinner,  it 
caused  complications  that  were  often  trouble¬ 
some.  But  young  girls  who  help  their  mother, 
or  who  superintend  their  fathers'  household 
after  their  mothers’  tired  hands  are  forever 
still,  must  learn  to  systernize  their  work  so 
that  they  can  have  time  to  enjoy  their  lives 
as  they  go  along.  Now  1  know  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  these  nimble  young  feet  are  not 
chary  of  their  steps;  but  the  mind  must  be  on 
the  work  as  well.  If  you  go  to  the  cellar 
three  times  for  things  you  could  have  brought 
up  at  once,  it  is  time  and  energy  wasted.  Bo 
if  in  preparing  dinner  you  put  on  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  complacently  sit  down  to  work  at 
the  fancy  slippers  or  tidy  you  are  embroider¬ 
ing,  only  to  remember,  just  as  you  have 
shaded  yonrsilksand  takeuoueor  twostitches, 
that  you  have  forgotten  to  put  salt  in  the 
water,  it  is  no  use  to  say  “Oh  dear,  that  tire¬ 
some  kitchen!”  say,  rather,  that  tiresome  lack 
of  memory ! 

There  are  girls  who  work  with  willing  hands 
at  whatever  they  find  to  do,  yet  one  can  tell 
by  the  way  they  go  about  it  that  there  is  no 
forethought.  “Oh,  dear,  there  is  no  hot 
water  to  wash  the  dishes!”  is  ample  proof  that 
there  is  not  a  regular  thought  to  provide  a 
supply.  How  much  tea  and  coffee  are  wasted 
for  want  of  accuracy  and  attention  to  details. 
The  water  is  near! y  boding;  there  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  much  tea  put  in — but  enough  to 
make  it  bitter  and  unpleasant;  or,  mayhap, 
while  busy  with  other  things,  the  coffee  boils 
over,  and  the  rich  fragrance  flies  up  to  the 
celling,  leaving  a  bitter,  muddy  drink  in  the 
pot.  So  in  setting  the  table,  if  when  all  are 
seated  one  has  to  go  for  the  salt,  another  for 
a  fork  or  spoon,  it  makes  a  needless  confusion 
that  often  causes  irritation  and  spoils  the 
peace  of  a  meal  time.  Twice  as  much  work 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  given  time  if  proper 
management  is  used,  and  regularity  in  a  rou- 
tirne  of  duty.  “I  never  know  when  to  go 
home  to  dinner,”  said  a  young  farmer  to  me 
once.  “It  may  lie  ready  at  twelve  or  at  one, 
just  as  tbo  women  folks  feel  inclined, ”  If  the 
“women  folks”  were  only  puuetuul  and  made 
him  so,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  all ; 
aud  instead  of  the  necessary  kitcheu  labor  be¬ 
coming  a  drag,  it  would  have  been  eu.-ily  man¬ 
aged  and  kept  in  order.  To  drudge  all  the  time 
is  not  much  sign  of  being  a  good  worker.  1 
have  much  more  respect  for  the  mistress  of  a 
tidy  bouse,  who  has  leisure  to  sit  down,  than 
for  the  one  who  is  forever  toiling  in  the 
kitchen  and  always  iu  a  muddle.  It  is  a  sure 
sign  that  something  is  wrong. 

- *** - 

WASHING  DISHES. 


“I  have  learned  so  many  things  since  I 


>V-YOMm 


came  to  work  here  that  I  begin  to  think  I  did 
not  know  much  before.” 

So  said  “Annie,”  a  young  girl  who  came  to 
help  me  for  a  few  weeks  in  general  house¬ 
work  several  years  ago.  I  did  not  particu¬ 
larly  realize  that  1  had  been  giving  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  I  asked  her  what  she  had  learned. 
“O,  a  good  many  things— how  to  wash  dishes 
for  one.” 

Then  I  remembered  having  told  my  own 
little  girl  in  Annie's  presence  the  correct  way, 
according  to  my  judgment,  to  do  this  very 
important,  though  much  despised,  piece  of 
work.  I  always  liked  to  do  this  work,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  do  it:  Have  plenty  of  good, 
soft,  hot  water;  if  soft  water  is  not  attainable, 
of  course  the  next  best  is  used.  Use  a  large 
dish-pan,  put  iuto  it  sufficient  water  for  con¬ 
venience  and  enough  soap  to  form  a  slight 
suds.  If  hard  water  is  used,  it  is  better  to 
add  a  little  milk  and  no  soap  to  the  water. 
Wash  all  glassware  first,  aud  rinse  immedi¬ 
ately  iu  clear,  cold  water,  and  turn  on  a  clean, 
dry  cloth  to  drain.  Glassware  can  be  rubbed 
with  paper  or  dry  linen  after  the  other  dishes 
are  disposed  of,  if  desired;  we  hardly  ever 
find  it  necessary,  however.  Next  wash  the 
cups  aud  saucers,  spoous,  knives  anil  forks, 
plates  and  other  table  dishes;  then  the  iron¬ 
ware,  but  do  not  wash  tinware  in  this  greasy 
water.  When  everything  has  been  washed 
thoroughly,  empty  the  water.  Pack  all  table 
ware  neatly  back  into  the  pau,  except  knives 
aud  forks  that  need  scouting — a  tusk  that  can 
be  done  now— then  wipe  immediately  on  a  wet 
dish-cloth,  then  on  a  dry  one  and  put  away. 
Pour  hot  water  over  the  panful  of  dishes  and 
wipe  immediately  on  a  dry  towel.  I  find  that 
the  best  dish-cloths  aud  towels  are  those  of 
linen  crash,  half- worn  as  hand  towels.  Cut 
one  in  halves  and  hem  for  two  dish  cloths, 
and  I  like  to  have  two  towels  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  have  one  washed  with  the  cloths 
every  week.  It  can  be  washed  out  every 
time  in  the  water  the  dishes  have  been  rinsed 
in,  and  then  hung  to  dry.  Rinse  and  dry  all 
ironware.  Wash  tinware  in  clean  suds,  scald 
and  dry  in  the  sun  or  by  the  stove,  and  it  will 
not  need  scouring. 

Annie  said  her  mother  had  often  told  her 
that  she  did  not  wash  the  dishes  well,  but  she 
had  not  told  her  bow  to  do  it.  Mothers,  let 
us  take  a  lesson,  and  always  iustruet  our 
daughters  how  to  do  a  piece  of  work  before 
finding  fault  with  them  for  not  doing  things 
correctly.  mrs.  c.  e.  jack. 

GOOD  HASH  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

There  is  no  more  handy,  healthy  and  appe¬ 
tizing  breakfast  dish  than  really  first-class 
hash:  to  make  which  requires  four  things,— 
good  potatoes  aud  meat,  a  good  chopper  and 
plenty  of  confidence.  The  potatoes  should  be  of 
good  quality,  “boiled  done”and  no  more, or  they 
will  be  mushy;  they  should  be  allowed  to  get 
entirely  cold,  when  they  should  be  first  sliced; 
and  then  chopped  quite  flue.  Of  course,  al¬ 
most  auy  meat  can  be  used  in  making  hash, 
but  “gilt-edged”  hash  can  be  made  of  none 
but  the  best.  A  large  proportion  should  be 
lean,  so  that  the  hash  may  not  be  too  greasy; 
it  may  be  fresh  or  corned.  It  should  be  boiled 
thoroughly ;  removed  from  the  bone  and  every 
particle  of  gristle  should  be  taken  out,  and 
then  it  should  be  allowed  to  become  cold.  It 
should  then  be  cut  into  pieces  and  chopped 
fine — not  ground,  as  that  would  leave  it  full 
of  strings  and  large,  uncut  pieces,  and  of  all 
things  1  despise  stringy  or  lumpy  hash.  We 
are  now  using  at  our  house  one  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Manufacturing  Company’s  uew  meat 
choppers,  and  it  works  to  perfection ;  it  cuts 
the  meat  iuto  little  pieces  anil  leaves  no 
strings  or  uueut  lumps;  it  cuts  fast  aud  turns 
easily.  I  do  not  care  to  give  the  thing  a 
“boom,”  but  say  this  in  simple  justice  to  a 
first  class  machine.  Well,  having  the  pota¬ 
toes  aud  meat  properly  prepared,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed;  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  potatoes  to  two-thirds  of  meat  pleases 
our  people;  but,  of  course,  this  may  bo  varied. 
It  should  be  next  warmed — not  recooked,  but 
warmed — as  hot  as  it  can  be  eaten,  and  if  too 
dry,  it  may  be  moistened  with  now  milk  or 
the  liquid  iu  which  the  moat  was  boiled.  Thus 
prepared — aud  with  confidence  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity — hash  is  a  dish  to  make  a  hungry  man 
— or  boy  either — ou  a  cold  morning,  laugh, 
aud  it  is  a  dish  easily  prepared  and  one  handy 
to  keep  ready.  “an  old  boy.” 

[  We  have  an  Enterprise  Chopper  in  use, 
and  would  say,  we  like  it  very  much.  It  does 
all  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it. — E.  M.] 
- - 

This  Department  is  original  throughout. 
The  Rural  is  original  throughout.  There  is 
uo  other  country  journal  that  approaches  it 
iu  tiie  cost  of  its  publication.  It  is  the  only 
illustrated  farm  weekly  published — and  its 
illustrat  ions  are  original  and  true  to  nature. 
It  is  conducted  aud  owned  by  practical  farm¬ 
ers.  It  exposes  all  frauds  attempted  upou  the 
farming  community.  It  is  the  true  farmer’s 
friend.  Ask  those  who  know.  Send  for  the 


Rural  Supplement,  which  gives  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  its  present  Free  Seed  Distribution. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

“I  should  like  to  try  some  doughnuts  with¬ 
out  eggs.”  The  Amateur  Cook  said  it  inquir¬ 
ingly,  and  I  answered,  “Well,  try.”  For  eggs 
were  scarce,  and  the  children  seemed  to  eat 
up  all  the  cake  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  I  never 
allow  Ihem  to  eat  rich  confectionary  or  fruit 
cake,  but  thiuk  that  good,  plain  cake  is  whole¬ 
some,  if  home-made,  so  we  tried  doughnuts  in 
this  wise: — Twoquartsof  flour,  a  pintof  milk, 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  egg.  Scald  the  milk,  add  the 
sugar,  and  half  a  cup  of  yeast.  Rub  the  but¬ 
ter  into  the  flour,  aud  add  half  a  cup  of  yeast 
(small  measure)  and  half  a  ten  spoonful  of  soda. 
Make  this  into  a  sponge,  and  let  it  rise  well. 
Then  sprinkle  in  some  spice;  knead  well,  and 
let  it  rise  again.  When  cut  out  for  frying,  let 
the  “nuts”  stand  a  few  minutes  before  being 
put  into  the  lard.  The  children  said  they  were 
very  good,  and  I  had  to  concede  that,  without 
being  rich,  they  were  palatable  and  very  eco¬ 
nomical. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY. 

Nearly  all  children  are  fond  of  candy,  all 
the  more  so  if  they  know  it  is  a  prohibited  ar¬ 
ticle.  But  the  colored  candy  of  the  confection¬ 
ers  is  often  hurt  fid,  and  it  i9  safest  to  make 
your  own.  [On  Dec.  14  last,  two  tons  of  col¬ 
ored  candy  were  dumped  into  the  Hudson 
River  by  the  Health  Board  of  New  York  City, 
having  been  seized  from  the  confectioners  who 
had  used  deleterious  matters  to  color  it. — Ed.] 

1  find  the  children  really  delight  in  watching 
the  operation  of  boiling,  and  enjoy  the  neces¬ 
sary  testing,  cooling  and  tasting.  To  make 
EYERTON  TAFFY: 

Boil  a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  two  tablespoon fuls  of  cold  water 
together.  When  cooked  enough,  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  boil  up  again,  stir¬ 
ring  briskly  all  the  while. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

A  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  chocolate 
grated  fine,  a  large  teaspoonful  of  butier,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  cream.  Boil  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  without  the  chocolate,  adding  that 
when  the  rest  is  parti}’  cooked.  Boil  till  brit¬ 
tle,  pour  into  buttered  pans,  and,  when  nearly 
cold,  cut  iuto  squares. 

MOLASSES  CANDY. 

This  is  simply  made  with  a  cup  of  molasses, 
aud  one  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and 
a  little  butter.  Some  people  prefer  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  to  vinegar  in  either  of  these  re 
cipes.  Our  little  ones  are  very  fond  of  butter¬ 
nuts  mixed  in  the  half  cooked  candy,  aud  pre¬ 
fer  this  to  any  store  confections  that  can  be 
bought.  A.  L.  J. 
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IT  IS 


IT  IS 


Safe  to  Take  Sure  to  Cure 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its 
favor.  Mrs.  0.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  St., 
Broooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  aud  says :  “  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  w  onderful  change  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
has  effected  in  mv  ease.  I  feel  that  I  have 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  R.  Henry, 
4th  st.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  writes:  “For  years 
I  was  badly  afflicted  w’ith  Salt  Rheum  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  T  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existing  in  tlie  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes: 
••Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  med¬ 
icine  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
S.  Pettinger,  M.  D..  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
writes:  “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  eases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
Mrs.  n.  M.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
Mass., writes:  “Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  I)r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


CHRISTMAS  CAKES. 

ANGEL  FOOD. 

Whites  of  20  eggs,  beateu  stiffly,  two  tea 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream-of-tartar.  Sift  flour  and  cream-of- 
tartar  live  times,  three  cups  of  granulated 
sugar,  cups  not  quite  full.  Sift  the  sugar  into 
the  well  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  moving  it  iu  the 
sieve  with  a  fork  that  it  may  pass  through 
evenly  and  gradually,  Bake  on  unbuttered 
pans  one  hour  or  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  a 
well  heated, but  not  scorchiug.oven.  Cut  out 
of  pans  when  cool.  One  half  this  quantity 
may  be  made,  but  I  succeed  best  when  1  pre¬ 
pare  the  whole. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

Four  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of  cur¬ 
rants,  one  pound  of  citron,  one  pouud  of  flour, 
one-and-a-half  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one 
pouud  of  butter,  12  eggs,  tw?  nutmegs,  oue 
teaspoonful  of  mace,  one  each  of  cinnamon, 
allspice  aud  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  soda  in 
the  molasses.  Leave  out  six  eggs, weigh  them, 
take  their  weight  in  New  Orleans  molasses. 
Use  only  six  eggs  Stone  raisins,  dip  them 
with  scissors  line,  Hour  the  currants,  bake 
from  two-and-a  half  to  three  hours. 

COCOANUT  PUFFS. 

Powdered  sugar  one  cup,  two  cups  dessicat- 
ed  cocoanut,  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  two 
tablespoon  fuls  of  flour  or  cornstarch.  Drop 
on  buttered  paper  on  tins.  Bake  quickly. 

CORA. 

Prof.  Horsford’a  Baking-  Powder. 

Valuable  Recipes 

iu  Euglisk  aud  German,  If  your  grocer  cau- 
uot  furnish  Prof.  Hereford's  Cook  Book  iu 
either  lauguage.  you  can  get  one  free  by  ad¬ 
dressing  t.ne  Rum  ford  Chemical  Works, Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1. — Adi?. 

- - 

Horsford’i*  Acid  Phoaphnte 

lu  ScuaickncNn. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott.  New  York,  says:  “I 
used  it  for  seasickness  during  an  ocean  pass¬ 
age.  In  most  ot  the  rases,  the  violent  symp¬ 
toms  which  characterize  that  disease  yielded, 
and  gave  way  to  a  healthful  action  of  the 
functions  impaired.” — -4.de. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  out  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
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Seed  Distribution,  for  $2.75. 
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Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 

to  the  above  journals  for 
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Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  aud  speedy  cure,  as  it 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  up  tlie  w  hole  system, 

“  I  suffered  with  catarrh  15 years .  1  took  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not  troubled  auy 
with  catarrh,  and  *nry  general  health  is  much 
better.”  I.  W.  Lillis,  Chicago,  IU. 

“I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cures,  inhalers,  ete..  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 

I  tried  lfood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved."  il.  A.  Abbey,  Worcester,  Maas. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar _ 


IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD 

U'll.l.  .n.iHK  %'oru  Hf.’.vs  wp, 
Package"  Mailed  for  5Ur.  nn«!81. 

6  Boxes.  $!.  1"  Boxes,  tx  25  tr>  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AH  ENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  A  Sons,  N  V  .7.  C,  Long,  Jr.,  X.  Y. 
Beusou,  Maule  A  Co..I*hlla.  I  Parker  .*  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.. St.  Louis.  Mo. 

John  Angluni  A  Co,,  Denver,  Col. 
Geo.  G.  Wlekson  A  Co.,  Sati  Francisco,  Cal. 

V.  A.  Dauahtrv,  Shreveport.  La 
T  W.  Wood.  Richmond.  Va. 

F.  C.  STIKTKV  A  NT.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R  Allen  A  Co. 


Successor  of  Chas.  R  Allen  A  Co. 

1840.  FOR  1SS4. 

SHAVING 

HAS  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALLED. 

For  20  years  has  been  standard  for  ipiallty  in  U.S.Navy 


/  GENUINE  X 

YANKEE  SOAP] 

MANCHESTER,  CONN., 

JJTL  L  T  A  MS  B  BO  TITERS 

CHEMISTS  ANB  ATOTHKCAKIRS. 
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(Copy  of  Label  A 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 

Trial  Sample  for  Twelve  Cents. 

J.  H.  WILLI  AMS  ifc  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

■■H/l  A  D  DO  allprrfumoU,  Now  designs,  little  o,.u. 

1 1 lUAlHJlJChroino,  Verses.  Mottoes  and  Hidden  Name, 
with  su  elegant  prize,  10c.  ivory  Card  Co.,  Cliutonviilo,  C  t. 


Ileal  (Cstate. 

THE  LINE  SELECTEB  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAREY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  ER0M 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Oontlrent  by  way 
of  Pacific  junction  or  Umau  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  aud  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  t  rip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  iliis  (.rent 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  tbe  West  and  South  Wes;.  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Vosemlte,  tbe 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  theGoverumeu  t  and  Hal: road  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Ransus,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
sf  America,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  Equipped  Rnilrond  iu  the  World  for 
nil  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  ikla  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rati- 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Offices  iu  the  United  States  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice  Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass-  AgT  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN.  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

J17  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
30t>  W ashlugtou  Si.,  Boston. 


Virginia  Farms —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  B 1-188.  Centralin,  V a. 


Til  OS.  C.  1)\V  &  CO., 

FINANCIAL  APB'TS,  . 

We  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  an,!  individuals  upon  Real  Estate  in 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  for  IS  years,  without  the  loss  or  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  eared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  rensonuble  terms. 

Write  for  references  and  circular,  addressing 

t't  K.  Market  8(  ,  1  ndiunnrolis.  Indiana. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

W  in  lands  of  all  kinds.  Catalogue  '  New  Map 

of  Va.  16c.  11.  1..  STAPLE**,  Richmond  Vv 

mi  ,7 J|  111  1FARMS&MIILS 

i-k  I  n  I  k  IF  i  I  For  Sale  A  Exchange. 

1-1  I  I  IM  IU’  a  1  FREE  catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  A  CO..  Richmond,  la. 
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HOME  HEWS. 

Saturday,  December  27. 

Special  Agent  Sandorn  of  the  Interior 
Department  says  that  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Department  the  cattle  men  all 
over  Wyoming  Territory  are  taking  down 
their  fences  on  the  public  domain.  He  thinks 
the  matter  will  be  speedily  sett  Jed....  Dakota 

promises  to  be  another  Vermont  in  politics. 
The  official  count  shows  that  at  the  recent 
election  of  the  85,484  votes  cast,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  only  15,075 — less  than  one  in  five. 
The  Democrats  carried  only  one  county.... .. 

The  Atlantic  has  grown  several  hours  nar¬ 
rower  by  the  trip  of  the  Cuuarder,  Oregon, 
which  arrived  off  Fastnet  on  the  Irish  coast, 
at  7  o’clock  Tuesday  evening,  in  six  days,  six 

hours  and  52  minutes  from  New  York . 

A  terrible  cyclone  passed  over  the  vicinity  of 
Macon,  Ga  ,  Monday  afternoon,  demolishing 

everything  in  its  path . The  Dominion 

Parliament  will  meet  January  29 . Con¬ 

gress  has  adjourned  from  December  23  to 

January  5 .  Another  circular  in  regard 

to  the  importation  of  rags  is  being  prepared 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  provides  in  general  terms  for  the 
admission  of  rage  properly  disinfected,  pro¬ 
viding  the  process  of  disinfection  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Health  Officers  at  the  port  of  en¬ 
try,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  the  Treasury 

Department . A  bill  is  pending  before 

the  Alabama  Legislature  compelling  peraons 
carrying  concealed  deadly  weapons  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  fact  on  their  persons  by  wearing  a 

badge  inscribed,  “I  am  armed.” . It  is 

long  since  the  necessaries  of  life  wereso  cheap 
in  the  United  States  as  now.  Fair  baker’s 
flour  now  sells  at  $4  per  barrel,  choice  sugar 
at  less  than  seven  cents  a  pounds,  and  codfish 
at  less  than  three  cents  a  pound,  and  mackerel 
No.  3,  at  less  than  two  cents  per  pound. 
Woolens  and  clothing  are  lower  than  ever 

before . Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  works,  in 

Williamsburg,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  last  Sunday.  Tbe  explosion  of  the 
oil  tanks  caused  great  excitement  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  loss  is  about  $500,000....... .. .. 

It  is  rumored  in  England  that  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  to  succeed  Minister 
Lowell  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Others  say 
Hurl  hurt,  ex-editor  of  the  New  York  World,  is 
sure  of  the  place . Three  Cabinet  port¬ 

folios  are  said  to  have  been  already  decided 
upon.  Senator  Bayard  is  to  be  Becrtary  of 
the  Treasury,  Senator  Garland,  Attorney- 
General,  and  G6d.  McClellan  Secretary  of  the 

Navy . At  a  meeting  of  Democratic 

Congressmen  from  Indiana  in  Washington, 
Sunday,  it  was  agreed  that  Indiana  ought  to 
be  given  a  place  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Cabinet, 
and  that  ex-Senator  McDonald  was  a  suitable 

person  to  represent  the  State . ..Congress 

has  been  recommended  hy  tbe  Controller  of 
the  Currency  to  appropriate  the  $950,000 
necessary  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the  de¬ 
positors  against  tbe  Freedmen's  Bank.  It 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  claims  against  tbe  bank  are  still 

held  by  the  original  depositors . 

. Two  bills  have  been  introduced  into 

Congress  by  Mr.  VanWyckto  fix  railroad 
and  telegraph  charges  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  a  point  not  to  exceed  the  average 
rates  east  of  tbe  Missouri ...... . .  An  effort  is 

to  be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill 
through  Congress  requiring  the  cattle  trails 
of  the  West  and  South  west  to  be  kept  open. 
Cattle-raisers  complain  that,  the  fencing  in  of 
large  tracts  of  land  has  blocked  the  trails  over 
which  cattle  are  driven  on  their  way  to  East¬ 
ern  markets  .  A  commercial  reciprocity 

treaty  with  the  British  West  Indies  is  thought 
to  be  on  its  way  to  the  Senate,  through  the 

President’s  hands . . The  Cuba-Porto- 

Rico  treaty  meets  with  much  opposition;  but 
farmers  should  tell  their  Congressmen  loudly 
of  their  opposition  to  it.  A  compilation 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  .Statistics  at 
Washington,  Monday,  shows  that  the  United 
States  would  lose  $30,000,000  annually  in 

duties  if  tbe  treaty  were  ratified. ...  . 

....  It  has  been  decided  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  extension  of  tbe  free  delivery 
system  to  all  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
to  all  post-offices  where  receipts  exceed  $10- 
000  per  annum Commaudel*  W infield 
Scott  Schley  of  the  Greely  expedition  has 
been  nominmated  by  the  President  for  the 
post  of  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipmentand 

Recruiting  with  the  rank  of  Commodore . 

Dissensions  which  threatened  to  wreck  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled.  There  is  still  some  difficulty 
with  the  Customs  officials  in  regard  to  the 
Mexican  exhibits.  The  doors  will  be  open 
Sunday,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  exhibitors.  The  exhibition 


is  rapidly  filling  with  new  exhibits;  and  the 
attendance  is  greatly  increasing.  About  the 
middle  of  next  month  will  be  an  execellent 

time  for  Northern  visitors, . . . 

A  Catholic  Orphan  asylum  across  the  river  in 
Brooklyn,  was  burnt  on  Saturday  last,  and  27 
of  the  little  inmates  together  with  one  of  the 
nun  teachers  and  a  visitor,  were  burnt  to 

death . The  Colored  exodus  from  the 

South  that  flowed  into  Kansas  a  few  years 
ago,  is  reported  to  be  flowing  out  again  to 
Western  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  exodusters  say  they  fared  badly  in  Kan¬ 
sas . Mr.  Eaton,  who  has  just  been 

chosen  Governor  of  Colorado,  has  an  income 
of  $50,000  a  year  from  his  farming  opera¬ 
tions . Secretary  Frelingbuysen  accepts 

the  presidency  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  active  work  until  his  Washington 
duties  end. 

- - 

The  Coming  Fodder  Plant.  Thus  we 
hope  the  Southern  Johnson  Grass  may  prove 
to  he  in  the  North.  We  have  found  it  hardy. 
The  fleshy,  stoloniferous  roots  take  possession 
of  the  soil.  Hogs  are  excessively  fond  of 
them.  They  will  root  over  every  particle  of 
soil  in  search  of  them,  as  if  they  were  sweet 
potatoes.  The  eulms  and  leaves  are  very  nu¬ 
tritious,  and,  if  exit  at  the  right  time,  make  a 
most,  valuable  hay.  With  many  stems  and  a 
profusion  of  leaves,  the  plants  grow  seven 
feet  high  in  good  soil.  They  may  be  cut  to 
the  ground  when  Jive  feet  high,  and  they  will 
still  make  a  growth  of  five  feet,  and  mature  a 
large  crop  of  seeds. 

We  send  to  every  subscriber  a  liberal  pack¬ 
age  of  the  seeds  of  this  Johnson  Grass,  that 
all  may  test  it— North,  South,  East  and  West 
The  Rural’s  discovery  that  it  is  hardy  in  the 
NoHh,  and  perennial  as  well,  may  be  worth 
millions  to  the  country, 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  Ireland  is  still  kept 
pleasantly  excited  by  “agrarian  outrages,” 
including  an  occasional  shot  at  an  objection¬ 
able  landlord  or  land  agent  or  at  some  care¬ 
taker  or  tenant  occupying  holdings  from 
which  others  had  been  evicted,  and  by  the 
maiming  of  live-stock  and  the  burning  of 
buildings  and  stacks  of  grain  or  hay  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  social  outlaws.  Tbe  Parnellite 
party  is  acquiring  fresh  political  strength 
dailv,  and  will  be  more  influential  in  the  next 
Parliament  than  ever  before.  Ireland  retains 
her  present  number  of  members  of  Parliament 
under  the  new  Franchise  Law,  although  the 
apportionment  of  them  among  tbe  constitu¬ 
encies  will  be  considerably  altered  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  population  of  tbe  various  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  number  of  members  for  Ireland 
ought  to  have  decreased  iu  view  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  population  ;  but  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  fewer  than  the  number 
named  in  the  “Act  of  Union,”  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  afraid  of  an  agitation  against  the 
“Union,”  should  the  number  be  cut  down. . . . 
A  week  ago  all  Eugland  was  startled  by  a 
dynamite  explosion  under  London  Bridge, 
which  it  was  meant  to  destroy;  but  which  it 
it  did  not  seriously  injure.  It  was  attributed, 
of  course,  to  Fenians;  but  the  Irish  papers 
say  it  was  a  job  “put  up”  by  English  detec¬ 
tives  or  Irish  “traitors”  in  their  pay,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  an  anti-Irish  excite¬ 
ment.  Anyhow  several  hundred  Irish  work¬ 
men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  along 
the  Thames,  and  others  met  the  same  fate 
elsewhere,  because  their  employers  became 

distrustful  of  them  .  The  Franchise  Bill 

has,  after  all  the  hubbub,  passed  quietly,  caus¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  the  English  form  of 
Government,  as  it  adds  between  two  and  three 
millions  to  tbe  voting  population,  thus  trans¬ 
ferring  power  from  the  middle  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes . .....The  Distribution  Bill, 

apportioning  the  constituencies,  will  be  peace¬ 
ably  passed  when  Parliament  reconvenes. 
England’s  troubles  are  great  in  Egypt,  as  all 
the  Powers,  except  Italy,  seem  resolved  to 
oppose  her  financial  policy  there.  Bismarck 
is  the  prime  mover  in  this  opposition:  it  is 
said  he  thoroughly  dislikes  Gladstone,  and 
wishes  to  embarrass  his  foreign  policy  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  change  of  Ministers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Englishmen,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
yield  to  foreigners  in  matters  of  British  policy. 
Wolseley  is  still  pushing  slowly  south  to  the 
relief  of  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  It  is  now 
thought  he  will  not  reach  that  point  before 
March,  if  he  does  not  meet  the  fate  of  Hicks 
Pasha  on  the  way.  The  stories  of  the  sickness, 
death,  defeat,  etc.,  of  El  Mahdi  are  said  to 
have  been  spread  abroad  by  a  Frenchman 
with  tbe  False  Prophet,  who  wanted  to  lure 
to  destruction  a  detachment  of  Wolseley’s  for¬ 
ces,  or  the  General  himself,  by  inducing  an 
unsupported  advance  of  an  inadequate  force. 
The  latest  report  is  that  England  wants  Italy 
to  join  her  in  the  expedition  to  the  Soudan. 

France  is  making  no  advance  in  her  war 
with  China.  Negotiations  have  been  “finally” 


broken  off  once  more,  and  hostilities  are  like¬ 
ly  soon  to  re  commence,  as  China  has  concen¬ 
trated  85,000  men  to  attack  the  French  in 
Tonquin,  and  tbe  French  have  secured  rein- 
forcementsand  intend  to  attack  the  Chinese. 
Tfie  amount  of  lying  about  the  Franco-Chi- 
uese  operations  in  Formosa,  Hainan,  Tonquin 
and  China  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  about  the 
doings  of  Gordon,  Wolseley,  and  El  Mahdi  in 
the  Soudan.  Frauce,  however,  has  gained  in 
Cambodia  a  “glorious  victory’1— as  French 
victories  go  of  late — for  she  has  “induced’ ’ 
King  Nordom  to  sign  a  treaty  placing  bis 
Kingdom  under  French  “protection.”  The  in¬ 
ducement  offered  was  the  pointing  of  cocked 
rifles  at  his  crowned  head,  coupled  with  a  threat 

to  investigate  whether  It  held  any  brains . 

....In  Germany,  Bismarck  has  lately  met 
with  several  rebuffs  in  the  Reichstag,  where 
he  has  been  twice  defeated,  tbe  last,  time  iu  a 
request,  earnestly  pressed,  for  an  assistant  in 
the  foreign  office,  so  as  to  lighten  his  oppres¬ 
sive  label's.  The  refusal  of  his  petition  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  among  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  “Man  of  Blood  and  Iron” 
everywhere.  There  is  a  world  of  disagree¬ 
ment  in  the  Congo  Conference  in  Berlin,  as 
each  Power  wants  to  get  the  belter  of  all  the 
othei’s.  Tbe  creation  of  a  new  nation  in 
Central  Africa  by  the  agreement  of  the  Euro¬ 
peon  Powers  is  still  doubtful,  owing  to  the 
jealousies  of  the  latter.  All  seem  extraordin¬ 
arily  anxious  to  acquire  fresh  territory. 
Germany  has  already  seized  upon  two  long 
strips  on  the  African  Coast,  and  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  and  the  Islands  of  New  Britain  and 
New  Ireland  and  a  large  portion  of  New 
Guinea  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Italy  has  appro¬ 
priated  some  of  the  African  Coast,  and  so  have 
Spain  and  Portugal.  France  is  pushing  her 
way  south  from  Algiers  and  gobbling  up 
Madagascar,  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  etc.,  etc. 
England  having  already  appropriated  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  is  growling  at  the  other 
greedy  appropriator*.  and  would  at  once  de¬ 
clare  Egypt  a  part  of  her  Empire,  were  it  not 
that  she  fears  Turkey  and  all  Western  Asia 
would  at  once  be  partitioned  among  Russia, 
Austria.  Italy,  France,  etc.,  etc.  Oh,  the 
European  Great  Powers  are  a  hungry  family 

just  now . . . . . . 

.  .  .Meanwhile  all  the  political  secret  societies 
are  extraordinarily  active.  Arrests  of  An¬ 
archists  are  announced  by  tbe  cable  every 
day  regularly.  A  batch  of  them  have  just 
been  condemned  to  death  or  impiisonment  in 
Berlin  for  an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  old  Em¬ 
peror  some  months  ago  when  unveiling  the 
great  allegorical  statue,  commemorative  of 
Tentonic  triumph  at  Neiderwald  on  the  Rhine. 
A  number  of  others  have  been  expelled  from 
France  and  several  lots  incarcerated  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  “people”  everywhere  are  sufferiug 
greatly.  Bread  is  unusually  cheap,  but  owing 
to  enforced  idleness,  hundreds  of  thousands 
haven’t  enough  to  buy  a  loaf.  Society,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ever  so  gay  .  . . 

- »  ♦-»-  ■ 

We  can  assure  ou  r  readers  that  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  Carter's  Stratagem  Pea,  presented 
in  our  Supplement  of  Nov.  8,  is  in  no  way 
exaggerated.  The  Rural  illustrations  are  all 
within  the  truth.  This  Stratagem  Pea  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ovr  tests— and  we  ha  ve  tried  nearly 
every  known  variety -the  best  intermediate 
pea  in  cultivation.  Our  seeds  are  from  the 
originator  in  England.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  Pea,  we  are  confident,  will  also  be 
found  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  A  packet 
of  each  will  be  found  in  the  RuraVs  present 

Free  Seed  Distribution, 

- - 

Appetite  and  Digestion. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  first  effect  of  the 
new  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  Girard  St.  ,  Philadelphia,  is  an  im¬ 
provement  in  appetite  and  digestion.  A 
change  in  the  whole  personal  appearance  soon 
follows.  Tbe  skin  grows  clearer,  the  eyes 
brighter,  the  movements  more  elastic.  There 
is  a  sense  of  lightness  and  comfort.  'J  he  chest 
begins  to  expand  and  the  weight  to  increase. 
All  the  depressed  or  sluggish  (unctions  of  tbe 
body  take  on  a  better  action,  and  there  is  a 
gradual  return  to  a  more  healthy  condition. 

1  f  the  Treatment  is  continued,  and  the  laws  of 
health  carefullv  observed,  restoration,  unless 
the  physical  system  is  too  far  broken  down, 
will  follow  in  nearly  every  ease.  All  desired 
information  in  regard  to  this  remarkable  Treat¬ 
ment  will  be  furnished  by  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen.  Write  to  them,  and  your  communica¬ 
tion  will  get  a  prompt  response  — Adv, 
- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturdat,  December  27. 
The  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Michigan  and  delivering  it  ou  the  Detroit 
market  is  placed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  at  79%  cents . 

.  .  On  one  day  last  weeit  in  Chicago  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hogs  were  (57,000,  the  largest  number 

ever  recorded . The  Northern  Pacific 

has  brought  80,000  cuttle  to  market  from  Mon¬ 
tana  aud  Western  Dakota  this  year,  and  the 
growth  of  the  business  meets  all  reasonable 

expectations . Squatters  have  had  to  be 

forcibly  ejected  from  the  Yellowstone  Nation¬ 


al  Park . .  Cranberry  culture  is  coming 

into  prominence  along  the  western  coast  of 

Washington  Territory . Fifty  million 

dollars’  worth  of  hay  are  annually  cured  and 

sold  or  used  in  Kansas  . There  are  610 

silos  in  Great  Britain  of  a  total  capacity  of 

1,861,744  cubic  feet .  The  Florida  orange 

crop  this  season  is  reported  to  be  so  much 
larger  than  the  packing-box  manufacturers 
anticipated,  that  the  shippers  now  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy  boxes  for  their  fruit.  Tbe  fruit  is 
so  cheap  that  it  hardly  pays  to  ship  it  to  North- 
era  markets,  and  owners  of  orange  groves  are 

greatly  discouraged . New  York  raises 

annually  five  bushels  of  Indian  corn  for  each 
of  her  inhabitants,  6%  bushels  of  potatoes, 
over  two  bushels  of  wheat,  a  half  bushel  of 
rye,  7%  bushels  of  oats,  and  a  ton  of  hay  She 
supplies  each  person  with  nearly  two  pounds 
of  cheese  and  22  pounds  of  butter  auunally, 
and  a  pint  of  milk  every  day  from  her  dairy 

herds . The  statistician  of  the  New  York 

Produce  Exchange  states  that  tbe  canals  of 
the  State  during  the  last  season  brought  to 
tide-water  8,000,000  more  bushels  of  graiu 
than  the  six  trunk  lines  of  railroads  brought  to 

this  city’  during  the  same  time .  Suit  has 

been  brought  against  a  Chicago  live  stock  com¬ 
pany  for  the  alleged  introduction  of  the  Texas 
fever  among  the  cattle  of  Western  Nebi’aska. . . 

. Tbe  grain  trade  at  Duluth  has  assumed 

such  large  proportions  that  two  more  elevators, 
with  a  capacity  of  over  a  million  bushels  each, 

will  be  erected  . Chickens  hatched  by 

electricity  are  among  thenovelties  of  the  pres- 
entyear . The  Scottish  Cbamberof  Ag¬ 

riculture  has  issued  an  address  to  the  landlords 
and  people, demanding  an  immediate  reduction 
of  rents,  on  the  ground  that  the  depression  in 
the  agricultural  industry  appears  to  be  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is  proposed  that  a  Ro.yal  Commission 
be  appointed  to  take  measures  to  alleviate  the 
present  urgent  distress.  The  trouble  with 
the  crofters  in  the  Hebrides  still  continues. 
They  refuse  to  pay  any’  rent,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sent  troops  aud  a  war  ship  to  force 
their  eviction.... Returns  show  that  the  “to¬ 
mato  pack”  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1884  has  been  2,021,177  oases  containing  48,- 
508,248  eaus.  This  is  enough  to  supply  every 
man,  woman  and  child  iu  Great  Britian  and 
Ireland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland  and 
Switzerland  with  a  cau  of  tomatoes  and 
have  17,567  cans  left  over.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  a  poor  year  for  tomato  packiug.  Iu 
1883  there  were  packed  2,943,579  cases,  con¬ 
taining  70,545,896  cans . .The  Bennett- 

Maekey  Commercial  Cable  Company,  having 
completed  two  lines  across  the  Atlantic,  has 
reduced  the  rates  20  percent;  and  the  other 
cable  companies  have  been  compelled  to  do 

likewise . We  import  every  year,  6.000,- 

000  bushels  of  barley,  2U,  1)00,000  dollars’  worth 
of  flax,  and  $90,000,000  of  sugar;  yet  we  have 
an  overplus  of  many  agricultural  products. . . 

. . .  .The  average  price  received  for  56  cars  of 
wheat  lately  received  at  Kausas  City  was 
49%  cents  per  bushel.  Freight  amounted  to 

12  cents,  leaving  the  fanners  30%  cents . 

. Texas  has,  by  assessments,  completed 

(Nov.  21),  a  total  tangible  value  of  all  kinds  of 
property  amounting  to  $603,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $114,000,000  over  last  year.  Land, 
$106,000,000;  horses,  $1,154,000;  cattle,  $6,- 
517,800;  sheep,  $4,091 ;  hogs,  $1,103,000.  Total 
value  of  live  stock,  $93, 000,000.  The  increase 
of  the  taxable  value  of  property  iu  Texas  for 
the  year  1883  over  the  year  1882  was  $100,- 

000,000 . .  The  extremely  low  price  of 

wheat  has  caused  a  falling  off  of  receipts  in 
tbe  Northwest  of  fully  80  per  cent,  compared 
with  15  days  ago.  It  is  rumored  that  big  mil¬ 
lers  have  got  hold  of  nearly  all  the  good  wheat 
in  Dakota  and  Red  River  Valley,  and  are 

holding  it  until  Spring.  . . The  exports  of 

butter  from  the  United  States  during  Novem¬ 
ber  were  1,158,846  pounds,  against  2,016,321 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  exports  of  cheese  (or  tbe  same  mouth 
were  5,101,195  pounds,  against  5,754  004  in 
November,  1883.  For  the  seven  months  ended 
November  30  the  total  exports  of  butter  from 
the  United  States  were,  in  round  numbers, 
16,100,000  pounds,  against  15,500.000  pounds 
in  1883,  an  increase  of  600,000  pounds.  The 
total  exports  of  cheese  for  tbe  seven  months 
were  91,817.090  pounds,  agaiust  94,400,000 
pounds  lor  the  same  time  in  18811..,  .Over  5,000 
patents  on  churns  have  already  been  granted 

by  the  Government . A  cablegram  from 

London  says: — The  opposition  to  the  tax  on 
foreigu  cereals  and  live  stock  continues  to  grow 
in  France.  The  extraordinary  success  which 
the  organizatiou  of  branches  of  the  anti-corn 
duty  league  is  making  in  every  part  of  the 
Republic,  indicates  an  overwhelming  popular 

opposition  to  the  duty . Heavy’  rains 

during  the  past  week  all  over  California  from 
Shasta  to  San  Diego,  have  washed  the  lines  of 
care  out  of  the  farmers'  faces  and  poured  joy’ 

into  their  hearts . A  telegram  from  Canton, 

Ohio,  tbismormDg,  tolls  us  thutabout  midnight 
on  Christmas,  Cornelius  Aultman,  millionaire 
manufacturer  of  that  town,  died  suddenly, 
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aged  50.  A  party  was  held  at  his  home  in  the 
evening.  The  guests  had  just  left  when  he 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  before  a 
physician  could  be  called  His  association 
with  the  firm  of  C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  manufacturers,  the  Wrought 
Iron  Bridge  Company,  of  Akron,  and  the 
Mansfield  Mower  and  Reaper  Works,  together 
with  other  big  enterprises,  bad  made  him 
known  throughout  the  country.  Mr  Ault- 
man’s  life  was  insured  for  over  ?  100, 000.  he 
took  out  policies  for  £50,000  six  months  ago. 
He  leaves  one  child,  Mrs.  George  D.  Harter, 
of  Canton,  and  bis  second  wife.  He  contri¬ 
buted  §00,000  to  the  new'  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  contributed  largely  to 

Kenyon  College . There  were  received 

at  the  Warkworth  cheese  factory,  War k  worth, 
Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  season  of  1S84,  2,877,- 
023  puunds  of  milk,  makiDg  251,052  pouuds  of 
cheese,  which  realized  the  sum  of  §28,620.23, 
making  an  average  of  §20.80  to  the  standard 

cow,  or  3,000  pounds  of  milk . A  league 

has  been  formed  in  New  Mexico  to  prevent 
cattle  from  being  driven  on  the  ranges  unless 
their  owners  have  secured  water  rights,  and 
cattlemeu  who  have  already  monopolized  all 
the  water  rights  are  said  to  be  determined  to 
enforce  this  regulation  “for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection.”  . Bad  drinking  water  given  to  a 

few  cows  owned  by  a  single  farmer  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  caused  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  three  hospitals,  and  the  illness  of  104 
patients.  The  germs  of  the  disease  were  trans¬ 
mitted  by  milk. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold.or  Sore  Tliroat.  “ Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches ”  give  immediate  relief.  Sold  only  in 
boxes.  Price  25  cents. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


A  change  in  the  system  of  corn  grading 
in  the  Pbiladelphia  market  has  been  made. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  change  is  that  the 
grade  of  corn  that  has  heretofore  been  known 
in  Philadelphia  as  sail  mixed,  and  in  .New 
York  and  Chicago  as  No.  3,  is  now  designated 
No.  2  mixed,  to  conform  to  the  grading  in 
ottier  cities.  There  is  also  a  grade  of  No.  2 
yellow  which  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
sail  yellow;  and  a  grade  called  No.  1  yellow 
has  been  established  to  piovide  a  suitable 
standard  for  the  receipts  of  fancy  yellow  from 
Delaware  and  Maryland  and  a  few  sections  in 
the  West.  The  grade  of  rejected  has  been 
changed  to  No  4. 

Tne  Mark  Lane  Express  says:  American 
papers  continue  to  report  a  probable  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  wheat  area  of  the  United  Htat.es.  A 
passage  to  this  effect  quoted  in  “Foreign  and 
Colonial  Agriculture”  to-day  is  very  striking. 
Similar  reports  come  from  New  Zealand.  In 
England,  too,  the  latest  reports  indicate  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  wheat  acreage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accumulation  of  wheat 
in  India  is  said  to  be  very  large,  and  auy  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  price  would  bring  it  here  in 
large  quantities.  On  the  whole,  the  chances 
appear  decidedly  against  much  improvement 
in  prices  in  the  near  future,  but  in  favor  of  a 
rise  next  year,  unless  crop  prospects  should  be 
uuusuaily  good  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  grain 
in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  first  half  of 
1884  show  a  striking  contrast  with  correspond¬ 
ing  time  in  ISsS.  During  the  first  six  uioutns 
of  1883  the  surplus  exports  reached  5,718,000 
bushels;  for  corresponding  time  iu  1884  there 
was  a  surplus  import  of  8,340.000  bushels — 
making  a  total  change  of  8,058,000  bushels. 

It  is  assertod  that  Russian  wheat  will  soon 
move  more  freely  into  British  and  Continental 
markets.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Riga  Mitau  and  Libau-Romuy  rail¬ 
ways  for  a  direct  sea  service  from  Loudon, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Antwerp,  Havre,  Bordeaux, 
Lubeck  and  Copenhagen  via  Libau  to  Riga 
and  vice  versa.  The  new  railway  service 
was  opened  on  the  13th  of  December  at  re¬ 
duced  rates,  and  will  bo  continued  during  the 
Winter. 


Have  you,  seen  the  announcement  of  the 
Rural’s  present  Free -Seed  Distribution  f 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  its  §3,000  worth 
of  gifts  to  subscribers  alone'/  If  not,  send  for 
the  Seed  and  Premium  Supplement.  It  will 
be  sent  at  once  without  charge. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  December  27. 

CmcAuo.  Wheat.— Quiet;  sales  ranged:  December, 
71^'it'ltsc;  Jauuary.  Fcbrunry,  .24*<a7.Ho 

May,  7S%ia 791*0:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  7 l^'i&e:  No. 
3tlo,59®99t#c:  No  2  Red  lav:  No, 8  do,  60@#ic.  Corn 
—Quiet  uud  weak:  sales  ranged:  Year,  35iiH54ie-  Janu¬ 
ary,  846k<*«5He:  Febr'iury,  314*  acidic;  May,  :U4fe  js 
37$*  c.  Oats  Dull,  sates  ranged:  Nn.  2  In  store, 
nominal  ut  'llvtWMio-  December,  2i?ie;  Juuuiiry, 
2-H*c.  bl  i.  February,  23  May,  23 14  c.  ltYfc  Steady  at 
62c.  Barlb\— Firmer,  nt  NWiS'ic.  l'“uu  Ousb,  *10.75 
mu. 87 tv  Jauuary.  ttJ.g5.isU).V>V*  February,  gio.stx* 
11,07^0  March,  *ii).9ijg.  L-Uin-Saies  ruuged-  fash. 
gtS.50i.t8Mv  December,  !i.tn,.<U?V  Jauntily,  gti  .Wy, 
tS.M  v  February,  *6.o2mi  *'>.85:  March,  t0.iuj0.su.  Cat¬ 
tle—  Market  strong.  Good  to  choice  shipping,  $  ..25m 
5.60;  ootumon  to  medium,  84.20M4.80;  Texans,  83.20M 
§4.  Hous.— Market  uull:  Rough  packing,  $44*4.81); 


packing  and  shipping.  84. 30714.50:  light,  84(84.40:  skips, 
83ta*4.  Shkep— Market  steady:  interior  to  fair,  82.20 
<S3.7s;  medium  to  good,  $343.75;  choice  to  extra, 
$3.8004,25 

ST.  Loots.— Wiiicat.— No.  2  Red,  ftOW-afyOV .  rash: 
Decemb  r  80**(»80v«er  January  wiiije  February  H214c; 
May  -iV'.  CORN -Dull;  cash.  S38tc  December  327ic; 
January  U2tic.-  February  32V  May  s-ittc.  Oats— 
Dull- cn.-h  25V.  May  23(X«.2H44e.  Rye  Dull  at  lie 
Barley— Market,  quiet  at  5ii,A?5c.  Flaxseed-  Steady 
at  $  1 29.  caitlb  Supply  nominal:  demand  loeol 
only.  Sheep  Only  local  trade  at  the  range  of  $2.o.V4 
4.  for  common  to  choice.  Iloua-Sdiw  light  el  $105 
7x4.15:  paeslng  ut  $4.10*4.25;  heavy  at  84.3o.j4.35-  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  cattle  for  the  year,  4-19,6.0  head,  an  Increase 
over  previous  year  of  14.530.  Receipts  or  hogs,  1  456. 
697,  an  Increuse  of  214,803.  Receipts  of  sheep,  479,920, 
a  decrease  of  of  is, 692. 

Boston. -Corn— Dull;  Steamer  Yellow  5t<a51V; 
Steamer  Mixed,  NGzic;  and  no  grade  at  486*5tic. 
Oats  are  8teadv;  light  trade  No.  1  White, 874*® 33c; 
No.  2  White.  86Vl4t3<iV'  No.  3  do.  35^  *154«e:  shorts 
steady  and  in  fair  demand  at  *i4.50®Us‘  middlings 
steady  at  $16®  0.  Rutter— Fairly  steady:  Northern 
creameries.  22<Si29c:  Western  creameries  at  48@2llc. 
Cheese— Dull:  Western,  8-A12C;  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  H<r.  01*0.  Eogs—  Easy;  Eastern,  23»29c;  West¬ 
ern,  24®25c. 

Philadelphia.— Wheat.— Dull:  No.  2  Red  in  ex¬ 
port  elevator,  7flc  No.  Vielnwnre  Ked,  ilo,  S4e;  No. 2 
Penn  ylvaula  Red,  87c;  So  2  Red  Dec  mber,  79<§> 
79V  February.  SIW ®8l4»c-  March,  33-5(Fd8l*Mc.  CORN. 
Kntiiely  nominal'  No.  2  mixed,  track,  IHv  do.  in 
export  elevator,  offered  nt  5Uc*  at  comer  No.  2  Yellow, 
quoted  for  local  trade  at  -HmISV  do.  in  grain  depot, 
50c  No  4  Yellow.  Iu  export  elevator,  lie:  No  2 
Mixed  December,  49  .ftOJgc-  January.  46va47c;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  4'M4iiV;  March,  I'iniJi.V.  Oats.— Car  lots 
firm- Rejected  White,  32c-  No.  3  White,  3»hc:  No.  2 
White,  34uxS4V;  No.  2  white  December,  ssieasutc: 
January,  S4(g34lqc;  February,  3iJ<t3444c;  March,  34><.j4 
35c. 

- •  *  » 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  December  27, 1884, 
Breadstufes  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
cash  prices  as  last  quoted,  No.  1  Red  Wheat  la  un¬ 
changed;  So.  2  Red  Is  lc.  higher  Ungraded  Red  18 
IV.  lower;  Ungraded  Winter  Is  IV  higher,  corn 
-  Ungraded  Mixed  is  3c.  lower-  Steamer  Yellow  is  3c. 
lower;  Steamer  White  is  2c,  higher. 

rnoua.  Feed  and  hf.*u  stout  Quotations;  city 
mill  at  $4.3 1.*  4.35  winter  wheat,  i2.70-t8.8i;  winter 
wheat  pateut-i  at  *3  35.i5.lii;  superfine,  *2.25®  .65 
for  spring  wh-  at  $2.35*2.85  for  inter,  fine  of  the 
new  classification  at.  $2.05  *2. 6u  for  spring,  tne  lower 
price  for  poor, and  <2.35  *2. 65  for  winter  ithelutter 
for  fan  •>•):  ilmne-ota  spring  w-h-ai  extras  at  $2  70.<o 
$3.25  for  very  Inferior  to  very  good  shipping,  *8,40® 
$4  for  cleur,  and  $3.40x4  Tor  rye  mixtures,  the  latter 
for  v.  ry  choice:  Minnesota  straight  at  *).*:5® 4.00  for 
fair  to  choice  Minnesota  patents  at  $4.25*5  (some 
fancy  held  to  *5.10.)  aoi  tuMiA  Flour—  Quotations 
$3  * 4!4u  for  poor  to  very  good;  $4.-10x5.40  for  very 
good  to  strictly  fancy  straight:  extras,  $.'mxT5u  for 
talr  to  very  chutce  patent  and  extras  rtr?  Flour  - 
Al  tS.20uv3.50  for  sup  rllne  date,  latter  for  fancy, 
chic(l>  at  $3,30 * 3.45.  UicKWUtiT  FcOitt  quoted  at. 
$1.90*2.1)  per  1M3  lbs.  Feed -Quoted  for  to  to  to  lbs 
at  »ri.>  to  arrive  au->  at  mill:  -3)  lbs.  at  $14''CI4.50; 
100  lbs  at  $11  50*17;  Sharps  nt  »i*t*20  Kye  feed  at 
*14.411.  So,  Corn  Meal  Quotations  are:  Drandv  wine. 
$3. c5 *3.80  Y.-lloW  Western,  -3«v3.25.  Bag  mealut$l.20 
6t*1.27Q  for  flue  white  and  flue  ye  low.  and  xwiw. 
for  coarse  yellow.  Wheat— No.  1  red  ut  90C;  NO  2 
redal  33c.  no  3  red  at  ,4o-  ungraded  red  at  «>»*  35c: 
ungrade  •  white  at fc»8'4{jc-  No.  I  hard  Duluth  ttts9c; 
No  2  red  Jauuary  at  30J$  d  '  February  at  98 « 

8SQc  do.  March.  nt85Vfc'*x5^§c  do.  April  ut  87'  p.vKlQc: 
do.  M  y  at  viV* j  a*;'4*io,  do.  June  at  -toe,  c  using  at  woe. 
Barley  dull;  choice  ungraded  Canada  at  alygd. 

Corn  New  York  No.  2.  51A51J4C  do.  steamer  mix¬ 
ed,  special  January,  481*1-  No  Jsc;  Nu.  2  W  title  Id 
elevator,  5lc:  steamer  yellow,  43c:  ungraded  mixed 
western,  i7*5ic.  chictty  nt  4.3a5Uc:  su-amcr  white 
all  at.  MR-  the  options.  New  York  No.  2  December, 
514*c  do  January ,  17-q  t4'c:  do.  Feuruary,  lUialfilw; 
do.Marcb,  is^ei  *ie  an.  April.  46Vgc.  do.  May,  in*..® 
46Q,c.  OATS  New  York  No.  I  white  3S<--  New  York 
Nil.  2  white,  36QI43  l«t",  New  York  No.  3  wdIa  quote  1 
at 347*0  New  York  No.  2.  IQ  *3V:  So.  3  qu  ted  at 
SSVsc;  ungraded  wuito  Western,  JJaStc,  white  s-tule, 
84«3ihm  ungraded  mixed  Western,  314*4.50;  option 
sales,  No.  2  Jauuary,  3JV*c. 

Bea>s.  -The  quotations  are:  Marrows.  $2-  mediums 
at  $1.60:  pea  at  *1-60:  red  klon-y  at  *2,40(a,2.45:  turtle 
soup  at  $3  3i;  v>  tilte  Kidney  at  $2 .50, 

PEAS-Gt-ccn  are  quoted  at  $1,9031.25  for  new. 

PRovtstoxs.  —  PorK  Quotations-  $12.50  for  new 
mess;  family  mess  at  $ 1 2.2  312.50;  clear  back,  $153 
$16:  i-xiru  prime  at  $  U-Wnii  Dresses  EIous  At 
5J*e.  for  bacon  to  34;ic  for  light  averages,  and  3jgc. 
for  pigs.  Ccr  Meat*  Pickled  bellies,  U  lb.  average, 
tiQie-  pickled  shoulders  at  Site,  pickled  hams  8«*c:  U 
lb,  aversac  pickled  helilcs  quoted  al  tj'.|C.  City 
pickled  shoulders  quoted  at  J>*c:  Miiokcd  shoulders 
ut  6v»c;  pickled  hams  at  RV**.K«e  smoked  hams  at 
Rksdic.  AiinxiLEa  Long  and  short  clear,  half  and 
half,  for  January  delivery  at  the  West  quoted  al 
5-VjC.  bid  t.ud  3v*c,  asked.  Bi  ke  Kxtru  India  mess  at 
$22 u.2t.  ex-ra  ineit- In  barrels  at  »1I.5(K»I-';  packet 
at  $13  for  barrels,  au  i  $13.50  In  tierces;  plate  beef 
at  <iAki4  family.  $i3«t*u.  Beek  Hams -Quoted  at 
5 -<.50*19.  Bard  Dcecinhcr  at  ii.-Hlc;  January  option 
sales  at  6.90- <*6.9io;  February  option  sal«s»  at  6.U4<# 
6.99c.  iiartdi  option  sides  at  7i»7  o.e:  April  closed  at 
;.0--.v7.>Bc:  May  dosed  ut  T.13  a7.U-c  City  steam. u.BOc. 
Kcllned  Is  quiet:  Continent  quoted  at  7  -be,  and  South 
.American  at  7.65c. 

Butter  -The  quotations  are:  for  Creamery,  Elgin, 
at  me;  do  Western,  best,  al  28:<*J9c:  do  State  fall, 
besl.ut  354*260;  do  prime  ut  233240-  do,  goud  at 
iu  a  £Un  do.  fair  at  <3«v2iV:  do,  Western,  held  at  l;bv'$>c; 
State  dairy,  half  flrklns,  iun>  auo  pails.  be«t,at  24.* 
25c-  do,  pi  lm< .  At  -lc  do.  good  at  20c  .to,  fair  at  173 
13c,  ilo.  Welsh  tub-.  be.-t,  24c:  do.  prime,  at  2tr:  oo. 
good  ;u-a22<-  do.  fair,  I7«*i»c:  do. poor  at  143160-  do, 
Orklus  anil  tubs,  her  1.  at  22  ■■  23c  do,  prime  at  lie:  do, 
good,  at  l»4‘Ak'.  do,  fair,  at  liw,  9c;  do,  CU  klns.  hc-t, 
ut  2 2c;  do  prime,  at  2  e  do  good,  at  is*. me-,  do,  fi.tr, 
at  Kkgdic:  Western  imltuilon  creamery,  choice,  at 
22«\  do,  prime,  al  tyc.  do,  fair,  al  10313c:  Western 
dairy  cU  JCo  at  lAfildc;  do.  orlmc  at  16319c;  do,  fair, 
ut  13314c;  do.  poor  nt  Id -■  l2e.  W  «tcrn  faeiory,  fresu, 
bi-st  at  isc:  do,  fair,  at  '43730  Western  factory,  fair, 
at  II  <;I3C;  do.  poor,  at  9.»lde:  grease,  5ia 6c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  Fiom  Bust  ,n  —  Market  steady: 
extra  Western  creamery,  ut  2s,r»27c-  choice  do.  at  27.* 
me:  Western  exiru  do.  ut  '.'8,0,3  k-  dairy,  seli-otcd,  at 
23.a 25c.  l-r  tu  Phlln.lclphiu.  Market  II i-m.  Qu- ted: 
extra  creamery,  ut  31c-  Western  do,  at  sic;  7’ork.  and 
Bratlfol'tl,  .it  27c:  dulry,  at  3J«r2lo  receipt',  l,tiK). 
I- roiu  Chicago— Slurkct  nrm;  chotcc  creamery  at  263 
27c. 

Cheese.—  Quotations*  fancy,  I2?*c.:  i-holee  ut  12Q 
312V(eC  UallilC.  for  flue:  good  lots.  lOalOtto;  fair 
lots,  93  o^C;  light  skims  ut  -tialdc-  skims  at  5(.»7c: 
Ohio  tluis.  ilkllHie.  for  best  8t«*l0>vO  for  fair  to 
prime,  and  536c.  for  common:  Penusylvunlu  skims, 
4c.  for  prime;  333 >$c.  for  gaud,  and  l^t.Qc.  for  com¬ 
mon 

Eaus.— The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  30c:  Cana¬ 
dian,  2rt<i.'23c  -.  Western,  3933ue •  held  fresh  lots,  213 
26c;  Imported,  24-a23c.  Limed  at  2t)t«(i*2lc.  ror  state: 
20320t$C.  for  Canadian,  and  lUQtt'TOc.  for  Weetern; 
Imported.  I7iitl7!t«e. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  “call"  the 
following  Ogures  ruled:— Ohio  Qrsts, 28c-  llmed.Statc 
llrstr,  Uic:  Michigan  firsts,  ROo;  Intllnua  tlt-ats,  29Jac: 
Tenucesee  first*.  28c:  llmod,  State  extra,  2ic;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  firsts,  24IC-  town  first*,  29c. 

At  the  .McrcautUo  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boston— Market  firm; 
quoted  nt  26329c.  From  Philadelphia— Market  firm; 
quoted  at  29,.i300r:  receipts,  900.  From  Chicago  — 
Market  quiet  nt  24325c , 

live  Poultry  Chickens,  nearby  *<  tb.  tkAtOc;  do, 
Soulhern  mid  West  ru,  8iA9c.  fowls,  Jersey.  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  perib,  tu  a  i  lc  do  Wcstcru,  HMtllc; 
roosters,  old  5  j tic  turkeys,  per  lb  .  It  a'Se. :  ducks, 
Jersey,  New  York  and  l'enu  ,  *  puir,  75c,i*$l.tXi.  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  6dt<iiS0o:  geese.  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair,  *1.7532-  do.  Western, 
per  pair  $1.2o3b50;  pigeons,  per  pair,  30335c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys,  Philadelphia,  13®19o; 


State  and  WestPin,  17c:  chickens,  Philadelphia 
spring,  selected,  large,  '5*16c.  do,  Jersey  and  Bucks 
County,  dry  picked,  I4<Si15c;  do.  State  and  Western, 
U@i2c;  fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  12314c;  do,  state 
nnd  Western,  dry  picked.  10311c:  spring  ducks.  Phlia 
dolphin,  per  lti,  16<*l?e.  at>.  Long  Island,  per  lh,  163 
17c:  do.  State  and  Western,  per  lb,  !4Sil6e:  Western. 
Inferior.  Iftnol  lc  sqnohs.  w  bite,  per  doz, $2.5032.75; do. 
dark,  per  doz,  $1.7532. 

Game  —  Partridges,  prime,  per  pair.  $1.5(131.75; 
grouse,  per  pair.  90c«*$l-  wild  ducks.  Western  mal¬ 
lard.  per  pair,  IOriSOc:  do,  teal,  per  pair  3o®40c-  do. 
wood,  per  pair.  i'saOuc  quail  at  *1  5041  7d  per  dozen 
for  sound:  wild  ducks,  canvas  back,  Havre  de  Grace, 
per  pair,  $3.75(34;  do,  canvas,  Western  p?r  pair,  *3.25 
(38.75-  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  $V3|,2'.,  do, 
venison  Western  saddles,  per  Id,  14i®15c:  whole  deer, 
per  lb,  8  3.9c:  rabbit*,  per  pair,  2  ($30c. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the 
can  classification  are  os  follows: 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ameri 

Texaf 

Ordinary . 

..  8  13-16 

9  1-16 

9  1-16 

Strict  Ordinary . 

. 

m 

9« 

Good  Ordinary _ _ 

..  IU  1-16 

10  5-16 

10  5-16 

3trlct  Good  Ordinary.. 

.,  IU  7-16 

10  11-16 

10  11  16 

Low  Middling . 

..  164* 

11 

11 

Strict  Low  Middling.... 

..  10  15-16 

11  3-16 

11  3-16 

Middling . 

..  11  1-16 

11  5-16 

11  5-16 

Hood  Middling . 

■ 

..  11  7-16 

live 

liw 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 

11  U-16 

11  11  16 

Middling  Fair . 

..  11  13-16 

12  1-16 

12  1-16 

Fair . 

..  12  7-16 

12  11-16 

12  11-16 

stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  8  7-16  i  Low  Middling. 
Strict  Good  Ord..  I  Middling... 


9  15-16 

10  1-16 


Fresh  Fruits.  ApDlee— Sn.ow,  northern.  Der  bid.; 
$3<3*3  50  :  Baldwin,  Jersey,  per  double  headed  bbl. 
$1.75  3  2  25;  Greenings,  91.50.<a2  ;  Grapes  —  Catawba, 
10c.  per  lb.  cranberries -Cape  Cod.  choice,  per 
crate.  s4  75-35;  do.  per  bbl,  $16(316.50-  Jersey,  choice, 
per  crate.  $4.5035:  Jersey,  poor,  per  crate,  $3.75(34. 
Florida  oranges  at  $2.25®3.60  per  box  for  best,  and 
$1.50(31.75  for  poor. 

Dried  vruits.  -Th-  following  ore  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evaporared  upplm,  7t^  38c;  chotce  do,  7c- 
choice  do.,  fi4^<37c:  good  do.  5«3fc  fancy  North  ar- 
olina  sun  dried  appl.  s  sllceu.  choice  do., 

344'.r4c.:  prime  <lo.,  3-3.  Qc-  c-ommou  do.  3a3)«c 
Virslnla  fancy,  8*3‘$c-  southern,  N-aSUc.;  Tennessee 
course  cut.  3  3344c:  Kentucky  quarters,  344  34c;  peeled 
peaches,  l»<ipS}^c.  for  best  Georgia,  ami  TJ*  3744c.  for 
choice;  X.  C.  fancy,  9  i-9i*c:  extra  fancy.  H)c:  choice. 
Sfu'tic.-  un peel'-d  halves,  new.  6 '•$<-,  quarters,  54ftc: 
plums,  9-s,94iic.  for  Damsons-  huckleberries  I4g.i5c; 
blackberries.  chernes,  124124$;  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries,  27-1*27 14c-  sun-dried  do,  23Mt6*26V<iC. 

Peanuts -Trading  Is  light,  with  prices  steady.  The 
quotations  are  at  4^  j4Ei  •.  for  extra  and  fancy  hand- 
picked  ;  farmers’  grades  at  3u*3R.c, 

Hay  and  straw.  The  quotation  a  are  as  follows: 
Choice  timothy  90o  500a  do,  <b*85c-  medium,  do, 
75  Nlc.  shipping  hay  Tile:  clover  mixed,  70'* 750:  clov¬ 
er  at  55-a6uc.  Long  rye  straw  at  sue-  short  rye  straw 
at  60  3  700:  oat  straw  at  40u»50c. 

Hors.— The  market  continues  strong  on  choice 
grades  with  some  demand.  Other  qualities  are  about 
steady.  Quotations  are;  New  at  D^lsc.  for  best:  14  * 
16c  for  good  to  prime-  12c.  for  low  grades;  old  at  10 
u*  L2c :  Pacific  Coust  at  12.315c. 

SEEDS.-Quotatlons  are  7Jgc.  for  prime  Western 
clover-  TSsC.  for  choice,  and  7A;c.  for  extra  choice. 
Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.60s*L65.  Linseed  Is 
nominal;  quoted  at  *1  95. 

Suoar.— The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  Crushed,  powdered,  S44 

tatu^c:  granulated.  Static  mould  -a.’'  BQc;  confec¬ 
tioners'  'A."  SJxe:  staudara  ■  A,"  69ti'*594c;  off  A. 
5'4-^5'^c:  white  extra  “C,'  SQtS^c-  yellow  extra  "C, 
49$*.4T-sC*  C,"  4>6<3-U»c:  yellows.  44$$4fcc. 

The  short  price  tdrawback  $2.92  per  100  ft,  less  1  per 
cent.  1  Is. 

Cut  loaf.  3  43.  crushed.  $3.83:  powdered,  $3.46*3.71; 
granulated.  $3  2L 

Tallow.  -  Prime  city  quoted  at  6c. 

Tobacco. -Kentucky  leaf  at  3<*l«e.:  Pennsylvania 
crop  189!— 2  at  5.0. lie;  sundries  at  26«.2Sc;  Havaua 
at  7uc.(»$l  15;  Sumatra  at  $1  3tX»$i  60. 

Vkqetablks.— The  quotations  are  for :— Potatoes- 
Rose  at  si  50  V  bbl;  Burbank  at  $i.:l76*$l  50;  Peerless, 
at  $  .25:  V  bbl,  (In  double  beaded  bid*  25c.  should 
be  added  to  the  ubove  quotations.)  sweet  potatoes 
at  $3.0.4  for  Delaware  and  Virginia  Cabbages— Per 
100.  *3(44.  Oulous— Chtsiet  while,  per  bbl,  H.  0-i»3;  do, 
red.  per  bbl  $'.75.|2;  yellow.  $;.7N3*2  per  bbl: 
do,  Eastern  wnlte,  sS.5uf$4.  squash  Marrow,  Jersey, 
per  bbl,  5tAt*75c  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  Tic *$1.  fur 
uips— Russia  ocr bbl, 75o.#$l.  Caulltlower,  per  bbl, 
at  $2.1,4.  Celery,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  7  in  sc. 
Carrots,  per  bbl  al  $1. 

Wool  —The  market  Is  without  variation  of  mo¬ 
ment.  Holders  generally  are  rather  firm,  expecting 
more  business  with  the  turn  of  the  year.  Meanwhile 
trading  Is  very  slow. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


NEW  Yobs,  Saturday.  December  '26,  1884. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  8,824  bead 
a  (ainst  10,596  head  for  the  corre-pouulng  time  last 
week.  Sales:  Mixed  Western  steers.  1,500  ft,  $0.30:  do, 
1,500  ft.  $6.25:  do,  1,201  ft,  $3.50:  Indiana  do,  1/45  lb, 
9>4C.,  53  lb;  do,  1,15-1  ft,  W4C.,  55  lb;  Ohio  do  l$*»  lb, 
$5  95;  do.!, 500 lb.  $U0:  do.  t,H7  lb.  $5  9o:  do.  1,186  lb. 
$5.50:  do.  1,180  lb,  944c,  56  lb:  do.  LIW  lb,  flt*e;  Western 
bulls,  l.ll-.i  lb,  4e;  dry  cows,  1,021  ft,  4c,  less  $5  on  the 
lot;  Cbicugo  steers.  1,217  ft,  *5.65-  do. 1,376  lb,  $5.55:  do, 
1,188  lb.  $5  35;  do,  1,193  lb,  $5  30;  Illinois  steers.  1,216  ft. 
$5  05;  do.  1.196  ft.  10c,  56  ft.  and  50C  per  head;  do.  1,107 
ft,9^c.5ilb:  lieutucky  steer,  1,7 su  ft,  $;  per  tin  lb, 
do,  1,420  ft.  $5  65,  do.  1,198  lb,  944c,  M  lb;  1,133  lb.  I'.lc, 
50  lb:  Virginia  steers  and  oxen.  1,524  »,  ius*c.  56  lb; 
Michigan  oxen.  1,53.3  ft,  $4  50:  State  do,  1,4(0  lb,  93»c. 
55  lb;  do.  2,135  ft,  hi'-ic:  Pennsylvania  steers,  I.t>2l)  ft, 
*6  do.  1,123  ft.  $5  05  do,  1,39U  ft,  lU^c,  ’6  ft;  00,  1,431  ft 
94i,c;  do,  1,535  ft,  10c;  do.  1.290  ft,  9c,  less  50e.  per  bead,. 
Western  bulls.  1,359  ft,  0(c. 

Calv us .  Grusscrs  and  lots  of  Mixed  Calves  sold  at 
I  -ils»e.  Dressed  Calves  are  plenty  uml  selling  at  7a» 
12c.  for  Country  Dressed  Veals,  and  9.*l2c.  for  City 
Dressed.  Dressed  Grassers  higher  and  selling  at 
tig  7Vjc.  Grusscrs  and  Fed  Calves.  250  ft, at  tc;  Grass- 
t-rs,  259  ft,  at  lc 

8 keep  and  Lambs  — Sales  Ohio  lantbs,  791b,  at  6c: 
Western  do,  81  lh,  54tC:  Ohio  94  sheep,  lb,  oe  ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  112  lb,  at  4QC;  do,  90  lb,  4t*c,  Indiana  do, 
93  lb,  at34jc;  do.  76  lu,  at  8sc;  luiluua  sheep,  93  lb, 
at  lc  do.  *8  lb.  :-V';  “bio  do.  97  lb,  at  *3  *5.  do.  34  lb, 
nt  »L  16  Western  do  ~J  lb,  at  81«c.  scallawag  lambs, 
ut  $1.20  per  head:  Western  sheep,  93  lb.  ut  *4.iu: 
Kansas  slleep,  3,  Ip,  at  4e.dO.  90  lb,  at  t4»c;  Kans^is 
and  Illinois  cio  |UUxt-Ui, 95  lb,  37$;  Western  sheep,  10s 
lb,  at  tc:  do  ifew  lamL-s  .  33  lb,  at  l‘-ac  Western 
lambs.  59  lb, 5-v*c:  IlUaols  sheep.  Glib,  r»»c:  Chicago 
sheep,  112  lb,  at  4$$e-  Western  sheep.  103  lb.  at  484c: 
do  si  lb,  at  $4.53;  do.  91  lb,  at  $t  II  Stale  d...  *4  lb, at 
*-.,  and  do.  76  1b,  at  '-kc;  Canada  lambs,  96  tb,  at  6Hc, 
Michigan  sheep,  U>4  lb.  al  4jge. 

Hoos— Live  hogs  awe  quoted  dull  and  unchanged  at 
$4.20  *4.60 
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An  Independent  Newspaper  of  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Principles,  but  not  Controlled  by 
any  Set  of  Politicians  or  Manipulators; 
Devoted  to  Collecting  and  Publishing  all 
the  News  of  the  Day  in  the  most  Inter¬ 
esting  Shape  and  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  Promptness.  Accuracy  and  Impar¬ 
tiality;  and  to  the  Promotion  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ideas  and  Policy  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  Society  and  Industry. 

Rates,  by  Mail,  Postpaid: 

DAILY,  per  Year . $6  00 

DAILY,  per  Month .  50 

SUNDAY,  per  Year .  1  00 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY  per  Year  -  -  -  7  00 

WEEKLY,  per  Year  .  1  00 

Address.  THE  SUN,  New  York  City. 


NEW  DEPARTURE. 


elevates  al  l  my  grain  to  the  third 
story;  drives  a  l2-ln-.-h  French 
burr  mill,  a  power  corn  sbeller, 
besides  pumping  all  water  for 
my  stock.  I  as  grinding  corn 
to-dny,  the  grinder  making  1.000 
revolution*  per  minute,  when  a 
man  came  in,  and  a>  ter  looking 
at  the  meal,  aske^  U  Itwasbolt- 
ed,  as  it  w;.s  ground  so  tine.  ‘It 
is  the  nicest  thing  1  ever  saw.’ 

Yours  very  truly. 

James  hostlander." 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  mailed 
to  all  who  Inclose  stamp. 

Address, 

HERCULES  WIND 

ENGINE  CO., 

Worcester,  >!ass. 


The  principles  of  a  Turbine 
Water  Wheel  developed  In 
a  Wind  Meter. 

The  only  tv  luil-Mill  perfect¬ 
ly  adapted  lo  the  Farmer’s 
use.  We  are  pern  ltted  to 
make  the  foil,  .wing extracts 
from  the  letter  of  an  Ohio 
farm*  r. 

••  North  Ridgeville,  Lo¬ 
rain  Co  ,  O.,  Feb  25,  1884. 

W.  A.  WBEEi  ER  W.  -rcester, 
Stass.  Diar  Sir-  After  ex¬ 
amining  a  large  number  of 
different  wind  mills,  I  de¬ 
cided  on  the  Hercules,  and 
bought  a  10-foot  wbeeLplae- 
ing  It  Inside  the  cupola  of 
mv  barn  where  It  works 
like  a  charm,  with  no  fears 
or  it  being  wrecked  so  long 
as  the  barn  stands.  It  runs 
In  a  very  light  breeze.  It 


Jlention  this  paper. 


CHALLENGE  WINS  XMCXLIi. 


Over  liijXO  In  actual  use.  Victorious 
nt  all  fairs.  Found  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a 
seetkM)  wheel  has  been  made  by  us 
for  ten  years:  in  al  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
br.akliig  -  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  it  to  the  i  ubU<*  to 
determine  their  merits.  Mills sentou 
*1  dav?'  trial.  B(  st  Feed  Mills,  Corn  ahellers, Ac., &e. 
Catalogue  free.  CH  Al.LKNGK  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  BaTxvlv.  III. 


20  Hidden  Hame  10  cts. 

6  jvvkfi  $* c-4  vonr  air  14  b  .Men  br  hand 
bolding  Aimer*  oaeai-b._£»o  New  Ira- 

ortetl  Embo^rd  Cbroinoi  lac 
pick*  in  <U.  firtA  en^of^d  *d£«!  aa  on 
loieadrertlsed  {of  10c.  bat  each  flower 

■BSESSSHHBi  &cu  eomplelelj  eiribonMed')  New 
’85  Sample  BifoU,.  LIln«rraifiPr#«nJiini  EcntFREE 

with  nich  L-rucr,  C  APITOL  CARD  CO.t  Hartford*  Conn. 
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New  1835  Chnvno  Cards  with  name  no  2 alike  10c. 
6  packs  5ce.  GEO.  L  REED  A  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Motto  Embossed  fiards. 

50  £  for  1 5  Wents, 

with  name  In  Fancy  Type.  ->('  MAP  (’A  UU8. 12  for 
15 cents  with  name  on  each.  Also  3.mu-u  As-wrtmtut 
<  • .  K  1ST  *•  a  Sand  '  )  KtR  t:  A  Rl»s  Send 

for  Sample  Book.  A MERtc an  ‘.’»kp  Co..  Essex,  Conn. 

S,P| '  BY  thorough  and  practical  ln- 
'  1  1  1  1  •  struct  Ion  given  by  mall  in 
Book  keeping,  Business--  Forma.  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Shorthand.  ■  tc.  Terms  reasonable. 
Sendstamps  for  Pamphlet  to  CORRESPONDENCE 
BUSIN  E  S  SCHOOL,  451  Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General  A.(lvei-ti*iiixjj  Ktvtee.  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORSEB . 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line ....  30  cen .  *« 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions.  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “  Adv./‘  per 

line,  minion  leaded. . 75  cents. 


Our  illustrations  of  fruits,  etc.,  are  from 
Nature  and  of  Nature’s  sise.  The  Rural  is 
the  only  weekly  illustrated  farm  and  garden 
journal  published. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  presents  over  500 
illustrations  annually.  These  are  true  to  na¬ 
ture,  It  engages  the  best  artists.  It  is  the 
only  illustrated  weekly  farm  paper  in  the 
world. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

**  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3,04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  ...  8.04  (16^  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 1294«  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  la  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-oiHce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second'':  lass  mall  matter. 
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BOTANY  THOUGHTS. 


m 


.  WOULD  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  those  Cousins  who  have 
_  never  studied  botany  to  a  few 

Htfj  interesting  facts  about  plants— 
1$  some  things  that  I  had  never 
/Jr  thought  of  before  I  studied  it. 
There  is  much  more  surface 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on 
a  tree  in  the  Summer,  when  the 
v  leaves  are  all  on,  tbau  in  the 
Winter  when  the  leaves  have  fallen;  much 
less  surface  is  exposed  on  plants  in  the  hot 
and  dry  regions  than  where  we  have  more 
rains;  as  witness  the  difference  between  cac¬ 
ti  aud  palm  trees,  natives  of  hot,  dry,  coun¬ 
tries,  and  our  bushes,  shrubs  and  trees.  One 
tree,  the  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge,  has 
been  estimated  to  produce  a  crop  of  seven 
million  leaves,  or  about  five  acres  of  foliage. 

When  digging  sweet  Hag  it  is  not  the  root 
we  prize,  hut  a  stalk  growing  under  ground, 
and  we  cut  off  the  true  roots.  Mint,  berga¬ 
mot  and  Quack  Grass  do  not  spread  by  the 
root,  but  by  stalks  growiug  underground. 
Potatoes  are  not  roots,  but  thickened  por¬ 
tions  of  underground  stalks.  I  find  it  inter¬ 
esting  to  compare  different  leaves  and  observe 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  shapes 
and  in  the  veining,  and  to  note  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  leaves  on  the  stalks.  I  always 
look  at  the  stamens  aud  pistils  of  blossoms 
now;  but  before  I  studied  botany  1  thought 
the  corolla,  or  colored  part,  all  there  was  to  a 
flowei*.  One  day  my  brother  brought  in  a 
clover  blossom  for  me  to  analyze.  He  would 
hardly  believe,  until  he  looked  through  the 
glass,  that  each  separate  tube  was  a  little 
flower. 

I  would  recommend  to  those  Cousins  who 
have  not  had  and  do  not  expect  to  have  the 
advantage  of  studying  botany  at  school,  to 
buy  Gray’s  "Lessons  in  Botany,"  and  study  it 
this  Winter;  then  in  the  Bpring  buy  the 
"Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,’’  by  the 
same  author.  Do  not  say  you  cannot  do  it, 
and  do  not  be  discouraged  by  repeated  fail¬ 
ures.  1  felt  well  repaid  wheu  I  had  analyzed 
and  found  the  name  of  one  flower  that  I  had 
often  picked,  but  the  name  of  which  I  had 
never  before  known.  glennie. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  is  a  joyful  day  all  over  the 
world;  in  every  civilized  country  it  is  ob¬ 
served  as  a  holiday.  Ail  look  ahead  to  it, 
and  thiuk  of  the  good  time  they  will  have 
and  the  presents  they  will  receive  and  the 
general  jollification.  I  suppose  that  you 
have  all  seen  Christmas  trees  laden  with 
oranges,  candy,  nuts,  toys  aud  hundreds  of 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  We 
have  lots  of  fun  at  our  house  on  Christmas 
eve  filling  the  stockings,  and  then  in  the 
morning,  oh,  isn’t  it  fun  to  jump  out  of  bed, 
run  down  stairs  and  see  what  is  in  the  stock¬ 
ings!  and  all  day  what  fun  we  do  have  pop¬ 
ping  corn,  iuakiug  candy,  playing  games  and 
lots  of  other  things;  and  we  end  up  the  day 
by  going  to  the  Christmas  tree  given  by  the 
Sunday  School.  Oh,  Uncle  Mark!  I  wish 
you  could  he  with  us  on  Christmas  day,  but 
as  you  can’t  I  will  wish  you  and  all  of  the 
Cousins  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Your  nephew,  karl  l.  brown. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  an  inter¬ 
ested  reader  of  your  columns  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last  I  have  concluded  to  talk  a  little 
with  the  cousins.  It  is  Thanksgiving  day, 
and  while  the  big  turkey  is  roasting  I’ll  tell 
you  of  a  stone  hunting  excursion  I  had  not 
long  ago.  With  a  friend  I  started,  a  warm, 
November  morning,  and  drove  IS  miles  from 
home  iuto  the  neighboring  State  of  Iudiana. 
After  rest  and  refreshment  we  drove  about  a 
mile  to  a  beautiful  little  creek,  where  we 
speedily  found  a  blue  limestone  bank  so  full 
of  fossils  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  pick 
them  up  or  dig  them  out  as  fast  as  we  could. 

I  am  not  geologist  enough  to  tell  you  their 
names,  but  we  got  a  great  many  perfect, 
double  shells,  some  coral  and  a  great  quantity 
of  a  kind  1  called  "nutmegs.”  We  unwill¬ 
ingly  tore  ourselves  away  from  the  enchant¬ 
ing  place  with  our  buckets  full  of  fossils,  our 
dresses  covered  with  Spanish  needles  from 
the  woods  aud  blue  clay  from  the  bank.  We 
drove  back  to  the  home  of  our  hostess  and 
spent  the  evening  washing  aud  sorting  our 
specimens. 

The  next  morning,  bright  aud  early,  we 
started  for  the  Whitewater,  where  we  in¬ 
tended  to  add  to  our  collection.  We  had  a 
grand  ride,  and  as  we  neared  the  river,  the 
hills  rose  so  high  and  were  so  lovely  with  the  ’ 


autumn  mist  over  them,  that  I  could  not  look 
enough.  Each  hill  seemed  lovelier  than  every 


$(mplcmcnt.$  amt  Pachimy. 


other. 

We  put  up  our  horse  at  a  hospitable  friend’s 
and  went  down  to  the  river.  The  first  thing 
we  saw  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank  was  some 
very  pretty  coral.  The  bank  was  almost  per¬ 
pendicular,  but  we  scrambled  up  almost  at 
the  risk  of  our  necks.  The  specimens  of  pet¬ 
rified  coral  we  found,  paid  us  well.  We  im¬ 
mediately  named  the  bank  Coral  Hill.  After 
getting  all  the  coral  we  could  carry  and  some 
small  pieces  of  the  big  conglomerate  boulders 
lying  thickly  around,  we  started  for  home, 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  trip.  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  stone-loving  cousins 
would  tell  us  about  their  stones. 

I  hope,  Uncle  Mark,  that  you  are  not  tired 
out  by  my  letter. 

Yours  truly,  olive  n. 

Preble  Co. ,  Ohio. 

[Some  of  the  little  folk  may  not  know  what 
these  fossils  are  that  Olive  found  so  plentiful 
in  the  lime-stone.  Plants,  shells  aud  other 
relics  of  living  things  that  are  found  in  rocks, 
are  called  fossils,  and  these  fossils  are  all  that 
is  left  of  living  things  that  existed  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Would  you  not  enjoy  studying 
some  book  this  Winter  telling  about  these 
wonderful  fossils?  "The  Geologic  Story 
Briefly  Told  by  Dana”  would  not  be  too  hard 
for  a  beginner.  Get  it  if  you  can  and  study 
it.  UNCLE  MARK.] 


GALE  SULKY  PLOW 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


G-AIiE  MFG.  CO 


Sui-patmed 


by  no  other. 


The  most  simply  constrncted  and 


the  most  durable  SULKY  PLOW 


in  the  market 


It  is  made  entirely  of  Wrought,  and  Malleable  Iron,  with  Two  Levers,  Iron  Wheels  and 
Steel  Beams.  It  has  the  most  complete  and  simple  Horse  or  Power  Lifting  Attachment  in  the 
world.  The  bottoms  are  interchangeable,  so  that  the  steel  and  chilled  fit  the  same  beam. 

We  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 


Walking  Plows 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Most  of  the  Garden 
Treasures  I  planted,  of  which  about  one-half 
came  up.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  very 
many  of  them :  there  is  one,  a  very  pretty 
plant,  which  has  red  and  white  flowers.  I 
should  have  had  a  great  many  more,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  chickens  and  a  pet  lamb; 
they  spoiled  most  of  them.  I  am  trying  to 
save  the  seed,  so  as  to  have  a  great  many  next 
Summer.  I  also  have  a  garden  nearly  full  of 
beets.  I  raised  enough  turnip  seed  for  our 
own  use.  Next  year  I  am  goiug  to  try  to  raise 
some  to  sell.  I  tried  to  raise  some  water¬ 
melons,  but  the  chickens  scratched  them  all 
up  three  times.  I  planted  them  four  times; 
the  last  time  they  came  up,  but  it  was  late, 
aud  they  did  not  amount  to  much.  They  are 
small,  but  they  are  good. 

How  many  of  the  Cousins  have  ever  watched 
the  sky  for  about  a  half  au  hour.  I  think  that 
it  is  grand  to  watch  one  cloud  and  color  chase 
another. 

The  Blush  Potatoes  are  dug  and  are  very 
large ;  we  cannot  help  but  admire  them,  and 
think  how  kind  you  are  to  send  us  such  useful 
and  pretty  things. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  chickens  that  I 
have;  ma  aud  pa  said  that  I  might  have 
half  the  chickens.  As  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  tried  to  raise  chickens,  I  did  not  raise  so 
very  many.  I  bad  to  make  my  own  coops:  a 
dry  goods  box  did  very  well,  by  nailing  on 
little  pieces  of  wood.  I  had,  in  all,  about  fit), 
but  I  have  lost  a  few:  some  of  the  oldest  ones 
will  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  they  are  not 
full-grown,  I  have  not  sold  any  yet,  but  f 
think  I  can  get  §5  anyhow,  if  not  more,  for 
all  of  them  I  will  now  close,  sending  my  love 
to  Uncle  Mark  and  the  Cousins. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  annie  a  davis. 

[You  surely  deserved  a  nice  crop  of  melons 
afier  planting  so  many  times.  The  chickens 
that  were  so  troublesome  seem  likely  to  pay 
you.  Perhaps  next  year  you  can  keep  them 
out  of  your  garden.  The  colors  in  the  sky  are 
often  very  beautiful,  and  the  boys  ami  girls 
in  the  country  have  every  chance  to  see  them. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


which  are  universally  pronounced  unequaled  in  lightness  of  draft  and  finish. 

Our  PATENT  JOINTER  and  KNEE  COULTER  are  used  upon  them,  and  all  practical 

farmers  concede  our  Jointer  and  Coulter  superior  to  any 
or  other.  Adjustable  handles  to  raise  or  lower,  to  fit  a  tall  or 

(f  short  man. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular  before  buying  any  other  plow.  Agents  wanted  in  all 
unoccupied  territory.  Address  * 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Gale  Horse  Hay  Rake 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


MILL 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Cora,  and  all  Graius. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  aud  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  art*  a  special  metal 
perfectly  hard;  are  nelf-shiirpen- 
i ii if .  ami  can  lie  mu  In  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  them  very  durable. 
Send  fur  circular,  prices,  etc. 


pUiSCfllamcattiJ  gtU'frti.sittg 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  /CAST 


Sows  all  groins,  grans  seeds,  planter,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  butter  and 
faster  Uian  any  other  method.  (SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even,  Nat  nf,ct,A  by  wind,  aa 
seed  is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sows  bail  or  full 
.coat,  un  either  or  both  aides  of  wagon.  Readily 
.■attiLC.hr.  1  to  any  wagoner  cart  without  injury,  uiid 
;unud  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Last  an  lifo- 
•lime.  Sown  HO  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crop  one- 
fomtli  larger  than  wheu  drilled.  Only  perfect 

_  •Broaileimter  made;  moat  accurate  agricultural 

.^viWlLSZ.  ‘implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  m-om- 

nPAw'TaeTneA*  -  ,  1..-  *  motulcd  by  Agricultural  colleger:  at.. I  licet  tarmora 

BEST  CHEAPEST  SIMPLEST  lnU*8<  inw  wwrunted-porfivtly simple..  Do 

ULvjl.  UIH.Hfl.dl.  Oimru-Ol.  „ot  be  lux  oil  with  a,.g  other.  Send  ut 

Cm  nrfcDD  once  for  new  free  UUiHtnitod  catalogue  with 

■  vff  ■  Uvnlly  mdndger  full  Information  ami  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

RACINE  SEEDER  COMPANY.  194  FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


O.ttert 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
Vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Weakness, 
Impure Wood,  dlalarla.CbillsaiuI  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

Ills  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  l.lver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
■Women,  and  all  why  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  Injure  the  teeth ,  cause  hen daehe.or 
produce  constipation— ort.-r  Iron  medidnrn  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite  aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  lunacies  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  & o.,  It  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
Bad.  ouly  by  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter, 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  tire. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  heat  in 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y » 


The  best  In  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  In  report  for 
1884,  says:  “It  Is  really  the  greatest  improvement  for 
the  least  money  I  hr ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with.”  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

8.  M.  WACOM  HER  <fc  CO.,  Grand  Iele,  Vt. 


PERSONALS. 


ptecfllanjeottg 


gjfttaKUfttttou#  !3Mv*rti$iii0. 


ILLON  BRO: 

NORMAL, ILL 


LLON  BHO 


OflMAL  Itt 


WM\ 


J.W.PENFIELD^ 

&  SON,"llloughhj,o, 


Boston  has  her  first  Roman  Catholic  Mayor 
in  Hugh  O'Brien 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  who  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  for  a  week,  is  much  better,  the  alarm¬ 
ing  symptons  in  his  case  having  disappeared. 

The  Kiug  of  Bavaria  has  a  daily  income 
of  $2,700;  the  King  of  Saxony,  $1,890;  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  $1,300;  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  $740;  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Sachsen-Weitnar,  $000. 

William  P.  Kellogg  has  served  on  E.  J. 
Gay  a  notice  of  contest  of  election  in  the  3d 
Louisiana  congressional  district,  charging 
bribery,  corruption,  violence,  intimidation 
and  falsification  of  election  returns. 

Mr.  Win  an  s,  the  rich  Baltimorian,  rents 
13  shootings  iu  Scotland,  covering  about  250, 
000  acres,  and  pays  $25,000  a  year  for  the  big¬ 
gest  one,  the  highest  price  paid  for  a  forest  in 
Scotland.  His  party  has  killed  about  150  stags 
this  season. 

James  Rue  km  an,  oue  of  the  wealthiest 
farmers  in  Pleasant  County,  W.  Va.,  and  his 
nephew,  have  been  arrested  for  shop-liftiug, 
Hundreds  of  stolen  articles  were  found  on 
Ruckman’s  premises.  He  has  been  stealing 
from  the  neighborhood  for  years. 

General  Grant  says  that  at  West  Point 
he  uever  succeeded  iu  getting  near  either  the 
head  or  the  foot  of  the  class.  He  was  within 
three  of  the  foot  in  languages,  and  within  five 
of  the  head  in  mathematics.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  horsemanship,  but  that  didn’t  count. 

Queen  Victoria  used  to  jump  a  five- bar  red 
gate  as  easily  as  other  folks  sit  in  a  rocking- 
chair.  One  of  her  paiutmgs  some  80  years 
ago,  being  seen  by  Stanfield,  the  great  marine 
painter,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  no 
amateur,  but  of  one  who  was  soon  to  be  a 
formidable  rival,  without  knowing  who  the 
painter  was. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
1b  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  tlornford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChcmleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
a.  HI.  A  NTH  UN  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


gmpUment.s'  mul  gjftjwhinertj. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 


-  ,  _  __  Yerirle  made. 

Rides  as  easy  e  q  w  h  one  per¬ 
son  as wiili  two  '  The  apr.ng* 

lengthen  andehort?n  according  tothe  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
road  s  and  !i  ne  d  rives  of  cl  ’.!  e  s.  M  a  mi  fa  ct  a  red  a  nd 
Mold  hy  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dea¬ 
lers.  Henry  Tlrolifn.  Patentee,  St.  I/Onls. 

’cuifiLoruW  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


WOOD.  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  Madison  Co«,  No  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

PORTABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
STEAM  EjVCJI VES 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  to  every  respect  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pio¬ 
neers  In  the  manufacture  of 
Practically  Portable  Steam  'Engines, 
And  wtth  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  the  best  uaji  rials.  and  in  the 
bust  manxekof  cossTRrcrto.v,  and  with  continued 
improvements,  have  attained  the  1HOHKST  standard 
In  excellence  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design 
and  eapa'-ltv  of  power.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hare  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper. 


gioch  and  goultvy. 


Ileebnera’  Improved  Tli  reshlng  Much  I  no-  hit 

Iu  muranted,  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Soleownc-rsof  LeoeA-freod  patents.  All  others 
Infringements,  lteebuer  «fc  .Son*,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


$wpUttunt$  and  PacYuttery. 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  lit  use. 
It  is  i\  m  runs  net-work  without  barbs. 

Don’t  injure  -tort.  It  will  turn  docs,  pics,  shoep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  a-s  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Fa  mis.  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School  lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  palut.  or  made  of  galvanised  wire,  as 
preferred  It  will  last  a  life-lino  It  is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wireinevery  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  It  will  wear  Itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  male  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  In  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  r-nabUity.  we 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
nil-iron  nui**T.  atic  or  self  -opening  ante, 
and  tlie  u.  ....  st  cheap  ron  fences  now 
made.  The  B  os  folding  poultry  roup  is  a 
lale  and  useful  invention  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  flitting  l'lit-rs,  and  l*ost  Au- 

frers.  We  also  manutactuie  Russell’*  excel* 
ent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  Forpri'-’-s  and  particular* 


iVo  will  send  you  „  watch  nr  a  chain 
BY  a  AH.OR  ItXPRKsS.  O.  D.,tobe 
examined  before  payingany  money 
and  i  I  not  saUsi  n«tory ,  returned  at 
our  expense.  Vo  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  SO  per 
cant.  Catalogue  of  t!50  styles  free. 
Every  Wato-h Wat  mnw  d.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  VA. 


These  Rollers  cost  from  *4n  to  «o.  but  thev  are 
worth  more  than  %lx  of  any  o*hcr  Wind.  They 
last  for  generations  For  circulars  address 

PICKET  *  PEASE,  Manfr*.  ltacine.  lVis. 
' 'Phi's  la  the  Firm  that  manufactures  the  Celebra- 
led  -  A  onus  Giant”  Famdue  Mill*. known  the 

world  over.  Also  the  "Peerlew"  tarn  .Shelter. 

I  heir  goods  are  always  lirst-cb.os.  ]  Kditur. 


P.  O.  Box  60 


MACHINERY 

CLAY  CRUSHERS, 
n  CCT  I  N  THE 
DLO  I  WORLD 


BESISTEREDSWINE 

TU*>r'iuuli -life*  l  A  lludU'r  III  tv*.  1*0- 

__  liiiiiM  hillU*.  A;  lni|M»rtisl  HirL  all  Iron 

rue  nv<il|rroL,'  Klwu  with  cv*jry  iitumal  told*  fctrmn;,  healthy 
>ck  uulv .  Purltv  tfuuruutci‘«l,  8fiid for  uow  i  utu- 

CL  II.  Vf  urrliiKtPP*  Ho*  W.  W  t  better,  1 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  SHOWERS. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

DUDLEY  MILLER,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Combining  the  blood  of  liloter-Alphcn,  Victor  Hugo. 
Pansey  Albert.  Lady  Mary.  Jersey  Belle  of  Sell  lift  to, 
and  other  fashionable  strains.  Health  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalogin'. 

RICHARDSON  BROS., 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

JERHWY  HERD  Hook  CATTLK  for  Sale. 

One  8-yeur  old  Heifer,  due  to  calve  Keb  7,  1883, 

One  Hclfi-r,  1  year  old  Ki  hrunry  uext,  due  to  calve 

April  i?d.  _ _ 

Address  K,  It  MYER* 

Myersburg.  Bradford  Co.,  Pit, 


HIGHLAND  DUCKYARDS. 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  oar  especial  strain  or 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

This  strain  wr  have  taken  great  pains  to  develop 
for  the  quick  laving  on  of  fat  and  curly  liiyiug. 

EGOS  III  season,  lit  $1.90  per  Setting:  Five  bettings 
or  more,  at  $1  per  Setting. 

BOW.  D.  BLACK.  Supt., 
Box31l:t.  ItoHton,  IUmIi 

WANTED.— Live  Partridges,  Quail,  and  Prairie 
Chickens,  In  pairs  for  breeding. 

Apply,  giving  price,  to 

J .  HOW  A  it  D  it  l  SUMO  It  E,  Manager, 
Allautuucky,  Wurren  Co.,  N.  J. 


aVICTORY^CORN 

In  three  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  is  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  grinding  the  corn  and 
cob  together,  and  for  this 
kind  of  grinding  we  defy 
com  pot  I  Mon  1 1  also  grl  nds 
oil  cakes,  crackers,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  u-ed  for 
feeding,  and  with  our 
cleaning  attachment  shells 
corn  ut  the  rate  of  so  bush- 

31 1.  and  30  bushels  per  hour. 
Warranted  In  every  re 
sped.  Pur  circulars  address 

THOMAS  ROBERTS,  Springfield.  O. 


$16 


BREECH-LOADE! 


V  ,  II  Guaranteed  Steel  Barrels,  Side 
|  Lever  Action.  Bar  (Front  Action) 

. _ Locks.  Warranted  good  ooter 

or  no  sale.  Only  *16.  Our  Famous  Numb  r  21, 

S  I  5  MUZZLE-LOADER  NOW  $  12 

Send  stamp  for  iJla^rratM  *Atakji?ur  of  (2ua*,  Kni»o  Wntche*. 

I’.  POWELL  A  SON,  ISO  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HAY  CARRIER. 


-3'  Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools, send 
141  for  Illustrated  Price  List.it  will  pay  you. 

TUY  Ufa  Discount  lor  Kurly  Orders. 

IT.  »  GEO.W.R1NG,  Box p}i, Marion, O. 

A  (route  Wa  nl.ul  to  sell  the  most  salable  house 

Agents  »unieaboUt  ftrtt0ie  ottered:  it 

Is  night  cr  day  work.  Active  men  who  will  Invest 
$5il  to  $100  will  be  given  a  better  position 
ALTA  M’F'G  CO..  ITS  Washington  SI,  Boston,  Mass. 

J  A  Hidden  Name,  Perfumed  and  Embossed  Cards. 
A  II  Pocket  Calendar,  new  Samples,  all  We.  13  pbs  and 
Til  Agent’s  Outfit,  $i.  Clin  ton  &  Co., North  Haven, Ct. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lii  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur- 
ed  by  BROOKStt  PARSON'S, Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


An  Oily,  Non  poisonous  Fluid. 


STOVER 

Jamdk.  TRIPLE  GEAREI1 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cuke  fob  Scab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  is  cold  watkk.  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

BKW.tRB  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers, 

Doncaster,  Kuglaud;  and  173  North  10th 
SB..  Brooklyn.  E.  D..  N  A  .  P.O.Box 3. 


.HUSKY  ItKII,  rilMMI.IIIIM, 
<  ln'«t«*r  Whitv,  lit  rk shirt'  \  York- 
nhirr  I'Ikv.  Stiu(li»lomi»  (nl-«ulil 
and  Oiford  Dimn  Mn-cpuml  l.niiil>« 
(  ollf)  Shi  |>ln*Ml  And 

fiinn  I'millrj.  S«  u«l  fur  I  .tl.Tlnj.-uo 

n.aii/ek  unii'm  k  ro.riiiu.r* 


SEDGWICK  BROS*,  Richmond,  lad. 


NEW  MYERS’  HAY  CARRIER 

—  sapJi-on  or  Wood  Track 

SoBell,Kn  ob  or  Ball 

Myers’  Reversible  Carriers 

•rrrr:  The  Simplest  Carriers  made. 

H&.-T  Wj  Double  *nd  Single  Harpoon  Hay 
Mapk.  Forks.  Pulleys,  Grapples,  Myers’ 

Force  Pumps.ete.  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  free. 
Address  F.  E.  MYERS  A  BRO..  Ashland,  O. 

THE  BIG6LST  THING  UUI. 

(New)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fidtou  St..  Sew  York. 

For  Agricultural  Impletnems  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co  .  xx  Beckman  Street. 

I  C  a  DU  TKl.tbK.IPin,  or  SHORT-ii  A  VD 
LLAnn  and  TV  PK  WRITING  boro.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Vausntisk  Bros.  Janesville,  Wts. 

Instruct  and  Amuse  you  r  Child  ren. 

Box  of  Paints.  Cups  and  Brushes,  with  Book  of  De¬ 
signs  and  Rules  for  Self  Instruction,  sent  free  on  re- 

celptofSl.  Essex  Paint  Work*  Essex.  Conn. 


30,000  YOUNG  MEN 

havafoand  EASTMAN  COLLEGE  ui  open  door 
to  successful  business  life,  Every  student  runtimes 
iu  turn  Merchant,  Trader,  Broker  and  Banker,  in 
fast,  demonstrating  for  himself  KXPER IUKST- 
ALL 1"  all  the  essential  principle-  involved  iu  busi 
ness.  We  believe  that  a  jirTcfici/f  education  is  the 
art  of  makinc  ACTIVE  and  USEFUL  what  wo 
learn.  For  full  particulars,  address 

Eastman  college, 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y, 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Espt'Cially  ttilaptiai  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers  ir»ied,  In-pect- 
ed  n  d  insured  puvnble  to 
tin*  piii-cUusor.  Guaranteed 
ns  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  ns  received. 

.  S  Horse  Power,  .  $2!>0.oa 
\  r>  Suo.iY). 

17“  ••  375.00. 

f  13  “  “  5)0.00. 

Write  to  1*  X1GE  M F’G  CO.. 
•Jii'ivV  ‘JOE  Jnckaun  Street, 
I’AINESV  1L1.K,  O. 


ISAIAH  DILLON 
AND  SONS. 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREKbnilS  OF 

NORMAN  HORSES. 

(Formerly  of  Arm  of  K  Dillon  A  Co.) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  ftnocondltlou  June  15, 1884.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animal-. 
STABLES  AMI  IIKAIKH'ARTEKS  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  NOB  MAI., 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  aud  Chicago  and  Alton 
Depots.  Street  cars  run  from  the  I.nke  Erie  A  West 
ern.  and  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depots,  in  Uloomlugtou,  direct  to  our  stables  in 
Normal  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL- 


WHENTSAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  your  hogs  in  tine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  I'rorn  their  system. 

It  is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  In  every  instance. 

Those  getting  it  i whether  diseased  or  not  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one.  . 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

(None  Qenulne  without  this  Trtule  3fark.\  Bassieal,  Mo.,  Juue  20,  1884. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas'  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  Cholera. 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  >sf»>  worth  of  hogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
J  begun  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were  d'ingal  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  from  the 
first  day  of  feeding  the  Haas  Remedy,  I  have  not  lost  a  Hog;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
along,  and  it  has  only  cost  me  ?-7.o0,  and  I  am  sure  tr.  has  saved  me  fTOm  to  8UW).  FRANK  LEK. 
DCVA/ADC  ftC  IIIITATinilC  claiming  to  he  the  name  as  Haas’  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 
DLlT/AnC  Ui  Iml  Ifll  luna  of  same  color,  size  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 

READ  MY  PROPOSITION.-  When  mv  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  bogs 
by  the  heart  for  the  vear.  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  Insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die,  they  will  be  paid  for  from  sueb  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  integrity.  „„„ 

PR  ICES,  50  cents,  $1.23  and  S-2.50  per  box,  according  to  size.  25  lb.  cans  IrioO.  The  largest 
Sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don't  keep  it.  or  won’t  got  it  for  you.  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  fill  your  order.  x 

JOS  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FEED  MILL 

Him  no  equal.  Warranted  to  grind  faster.rto  better  work, 
nnrt  to  be  more  serviceable  than  any  reed  tn.l.  made, 
Tile  inner  grinding  burr  lli-ikm  three  revolution-  while 
the  outer  burr  and  train  make  one.  which  greatly  itv 
cresses  itn  grouting  rapacity  over  old  >tyle  ungear  a 
mill  Send  for  Illustrated  descriptive  circular  Ablrc  s 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ^ILLINOIS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


M 

ifaK 


IpR 


Company 


tpe  gmipM  and  most  *>lllck’T>t  tp*v<»rncr  n,asto.  Tnc 
J)o)l«Kl<nvn  Junior  Tirnliri  ritni  Cleaner 
KOS  no  Miurtur.  F'pr  DliiSlr&lt-d  t  'jilalh<:i*:  address 
sole  manufacturer  ,D  a  NfKL  HI  L*til/EK, 

PIMWMOWII.  Hltckn  Oil.  irw 


FRENCH  BLUR 

CfIed*  MILLS' 

Tiiecheajv-.Pt  usd  BEST 
miilH  in  the  world  Prices 
_  *80  and  upward*,  sul* 
B  lcct  to  cash  discount 
3  Send  for  circular*  t-j,.. 
■r  A,W.STKyKA9&bOf«  i/j 

yg  U  BUtfl.K.  ».  « 

B&  Gj'Mtntton  thu  paper. 


J^mu0trous. 


Melon  Off  the  Ice.— “Waiter,  didn’t  I  tell 
you  to  give  me  a  piece  of  melon  off  the  ice?’» 
‘‘Yaas,  sab,  you  did,  sah.”  “Well,  this  piece 
is  as  warm  as  a  tin  roof.”  “Yaas,  sah.  Dat's 
cause  hit’s  off  de  ice,  sah.  Dey’s  ollus  wa’aiu 
when  dey’s  off  de  ice.’’ 

Man  is  a  harvester.  He  begins  life  at 
the  cradle;  learns  to  handle  the  fork:  ofteD 
has  rakish  ways  and  sows  wild  oats;  thrashes 
his  way  through  the  world,  and  when  he 
arrives  at  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  time 
mows  him  down,  and  his  remains  are  planted 
on  the  hillside. 

An  Iowa  boy,  aged  15,  worked  a  month  for 
the  physician  of  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
given,  instead  of  the  $  10  which  he  expected,  a 
i  eceipted  bill  for  professional  services  which 
the  doctor  had  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birth.  The  boy  can  now  see  that  it  would 
have  been  $10  in  his  pocket  if  he  had  never 
been  born. 

“You  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  lot 
of  wedding  presents  my  daughter  had!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Bascom  to  a  friend  who  had 
been  unable  to  attend  tbe  wedding.  “And  so 
appropriate  and  tasteful  as  some  of  them 
were,  too.  You  ought  to  have  seen  tbe  hand 
kerchiefs  Mrs.  Jones  gave  her — lovely  things, 
just  as  soft  as  wool— and  every  one  of  them 
had  her  utensils  marked  in  the  corners.” 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Tlorso  Powers,  Jacks,  Ac. 

Give  depth  and  location  ot  roar  well;  quantity  of  water 
wanted.  Slate  also  what  machinery  yon  wl<h  to  operate,  and 
we  rlU  quote  you  a  special  prioe  for  the  entire  nut  fit.  or  any  pari 
thereof.  Reliable  Agents  wanted  In  all  unasAigiied  counties. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pum{i  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  I1L 


Jl] 

nrun  i 

Tv 

nuiiTW 

ill  III  J 

rcl'J 

j*.  fi ; 

tool  on  earth 


Th**  *  AC  II  t ' '  subjects  the  sol)  totheucU-tu  of  n  .Sfivi  auil  Leve1  cr .  an  t  to  tbe  CutHnn.  Lifting, 

Turning  proeess  of  nonu.K  a  Aims  of  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  tbe  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  itnmen*eey.ttin<i  j ><«<*, -r.  I  bus  tlip  three  operation*  of  crushing  lump*,  leveling  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  pulvtrizvng  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  game  time.  The  entire  nbsenoe  or  Spike*  or  Spring  Teeth 
ayoiclw  pulUnir  up  rubbish.  It  €^t*€dhily  mlaptcd  t<i  inverted  Rod  and  hard  ciuv,  vyhc ?ra  other  narrows  nt- 
terly  fall-  work*  j»crfectly  on  light  soil. and  la  the  nil}  Harrow  that  cut*  over  the  entire  «  erf are  of  the  ground. 

Variety  ol  Size*.  4  la  13  lect  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  our  distributing  depot*. 

HO  NOT  HE  DECEIVED,  Ilon’t  lot  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  It  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ ACML ” 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  yang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  In  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4S  different  States  and  Territories, 

SWCEf  Mach  Jb  R  rnfh  P  r  M  AMJ,f  actory  and  Principal  Omen: 

IlAKltiMII  Kb,  PA.  Ikaall  Ob  DlOLnciy  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B.— "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Esbays,”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER, 


DOTLESTOWd  t!ORS£  rU.eca 


St  Is  the  best  selling 


EVERY  FARMER  HIS  OWN  MILLER 

THE  HALLADAY 

Geared  Wind  Mill 

As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Ele  v  ating 
Corn,  Grind- 
|[]f  ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  ing 
Wood,  Pump- 
in  g  Water, 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


IttiSCfUancouip  gUvcrtising. 


DIIDDCCIO^RM  ANNUAL 

D  U  nrtfc  FREE 

^  F m  "  ( f,  ar,y  address.  It  is  a 

handsome  booh  of  aver  lOOpagcs,  and  tells  ail  about  the 


BEST6ARDEN.FARM]FL0WERCCEnC 

inclnding  IMPORTANT  NOV  El- 3  F  C|J 
TIESo!  Real  I  Merit,  which  eanuotMB'  no  ■■  wm  ww 

be  obtained  e.'-ewhere.  If  eeplAins  lr.indreds  of  beautiful 
new  -Jlustrutin-js,  and  {iro  »opert>  cloved  plates.  A  Itoget!  er 
-i  >•  .if  tin?  .HOST  t’O.U- 
PLIvTE  CATAIAK31  BN  putdisbed^and  should  bo  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  gardener.  Burpee's  Seeds  are 
warm litod  <-f  beat  quttlitv,  and  prices  very  reasonable 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

KS£  ill  SS  111  v Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SligaijiSK:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Menl  is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Its  oilier  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrit 
loue  or  all  foods  is  because  It  contain*  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  -ubstance: 

The  effect*  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Meal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows; 

1.  Fed  With  straw  or  orher  coarse  fodder  they  ac¬ 
quire  u  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  way. 

2.  They  add  a  prest  value  to  the  dairy, 
a.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  In  all  the  oro-ans. 
fi.  They  Increase  ’be  fertility  of  rile  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animal*  fed  with  them. 

fi.  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition  Llns.-ed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  in  Ilog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Us  spread 

It  is  almost  need]e8*to  say.  that  in  r.rder  to  derive 
much  bench"  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  Arbus:  one  half  of  all  an  anim  :l 
con Aum  *  may  safely  and  profitable  be  Linseed 

Meal 

jayPlease  m-;-. d  ieu  sample  order  or  for  circular 
und  prices.  Order*  will  be  promptly  fl  lied  by  any  one 
of  i  hr  following  r  artlr-s; 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Oh*o. 

Toledo  l.iuaeed  Oil  <  a..  Toledo,  Ohio 
Detroit  l,in*crd  Oil  Co  ,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

I  P.  Eva n*  A.  Co.,  I  tidiatmpolis,  tud. 
81.  Haul  l  liiM-ed  d  I  Co  ,  f*i,  Fatal-  Minn. 
Cinrinnntl  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Ciiicinnuti.  <  bio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  f.envenwoi  ill,  Kail. 
Agexcieb  as  follows: 

T.  K.  F  RANDOLPH  Jt  CO.  196  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

K.  SOPhli  dr  CO..  No.  2  and  3  India  St.,  Boston, 

J.  CUSH l\o  .<'■  t'th,  Fitchburg.  Lass. 

JOHN  KING,  Norristown.  Penn. 


mss s 


A  VOICE  FROM  TRK  PRESS. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  tbeein- 
cacy  of  your -‘Hap  Bitters."  Expecting  to  find  them 
nauseous  and  bitter  and  composed  of  bud  w  bisky.  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  tholrmlld  taste.  Just  like 
a  cup  of  tea.  A  Mr,  CresweM  and  a  Mrs.  Connor, 
friends,  have  likewise  tried,  and  pronounce  them 
the  iM-«*  me  Heine  they  have  ever  taken  for  building 
up  strength  and  toning  up  the  system.  \  was  troub¬ 
led  with  cris-tvcnrss,  headache,  and  want  of  appe¬ 
tite.  My  ailment*  are  now  ull  gone.  I  havea  year¬ 
ly  contra  twlrb  a  doctor  to  look  after  the  health 
of  myself  and  fondly,  but  I  need  him  not,  now. 

8.  GILLILAND. 

July  2.',  isjs.  Pea pie's  Atipocatc.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

There  Is  hardly  an  adult  person  living  but  Is  some¬ 
times  troubled  with  kidney  difficulty,  which  is  the 
most  pro'ifle  and  dangerous  cause  of  all  disease. 
There  Is  no  -ort  of  need  to  have  nn.v  form  of  kidney 
trouble  if  Hop  Bitters  Is  taken  occasionally. 


HAVE  M^teN^°oveme;nTs 
not  found  dJheR  njakes 
THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  All 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  WHOg  T0  sec1jRe 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
, LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


OU*  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  If.  I’.  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  F.ngine,  with  Mill.  16  ft,  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  bend 
blocks.  '2$t-luvti  arbor,  8  change* 
feed:  sawyer  control*  feed-lever 
and  bead-blocks  from  one  position. 
50-inch  solid  saw,  o  ft.  k  lnoh  t-nly 
I  "citing,  feed -belt*,  cant  hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Hlg  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  81,100  on  ears. 
Engine  on  skid*.  $!00  le**.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  Irom  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam, 
bend  for  Catalogue  -A." 

B.  W.  FAVNE  Sc  HONK 

Manufacturers  all  siyle*  Automat, 
lc  Engines  fro  til  2  to  3U0  H.  P. 

Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  841. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  amd  Hangers. 


“THE  IDE” 

AUTOMATIC  CUT-OFF  ENGINE 

Plain  Stationary  and  Portable  Engines 

SAW  MILLS,  BOILIOtS,  Etc. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

F.  d b  M.  DEPT. 

HARRISBURG  CAR  MANUFG,  CO, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
Seud  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Early  Domestic  Trials. 

Young  Wife  {in  great  trepidation— to  her  brother), — “Tommy,  I’m  goiDg  to  give  the  cook 
warning.  £  Just  listen  at  this  corner,  and  as  soon  as  you  hear  me  say,  ‘Cook,  I  give  you  a 
month’s  warning  from  to-da}7,’  mind  you  call  me  and  say  I’m  wanted  immediately.” 


GOOD  NEWS  to 

ES! 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’* your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
and  ( lotion*  and  secure  a  beau 
tlful  Gold  Bund  nr  Moss  Rose 
ChlnnTeo  Set, or  Ban-'some  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Baud  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Band  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
address  Til  ELU  KAT  AJU  KKICAN  TKA  ftl  . 
P.  O.  Box  28V,  A  I  *&.  .*13  Ve*r>  Ht..  New  York. 

I  KTfr-i  1  Send  for  De«crlutlve  Catalogue  and 

I  Prlco  List  of  llrnvy  and  Light 
7  single  mid  Double  llnrue**, 

manufactured  from  Best  Oak  Leath- 
jbijj  WiV.y1  er,  all  hind  made,  at  WholesalePrlces 
j  to  the  consumer*. 

_  King  Ac  Co..  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 

COMBINATION  104  events  of  U.  S 

history,  gcograpti  vof  the  States,  grammar,  difficult 
words  to  spell,  iiu cl  nbrcvlatlonson  &3caro*  wltn  rules 
-i  /  i  —  for  use.  A  faclnmlDk  and  Instructive 
Jy*d  -J\  8»mc- By  moll  tide.  Key  to  this  cipher 
[  y  j  _  /  >  for  *ecr<.-t  correspundem-o  free  with 
Jf  <Iy6  \  every  pack  Key  alone  l(k>.  Address 
C.  METCALF,  Momeuce,  I1L 


Address 


$900 1 


per  year  and  expenses.  No  peddling. 
Outfit  free.  EAGLE  BAKING  POWDER 
CO.,  7  S.  Water  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Q  TlTl  T\  CJ  Our  Ulus-  75 

idijJbi/O  tratedCata-  £ 

-and-  , -  iogue  °f  - 

Dl  A  MTO  r.EVERYTHINO  FOR  THE  CARDEN,” 
rLAI'J  I  O  I  f“«  «f  valiuibl*  cnltiird  directions,  contAlnln^  ihre*  coli-red 

■plates,  an 4  etithracing  mrrtbiog  nrw  . n4  rare  in 

—  -i  /h  n  r~  I  '  *nd  V*l»n(H,  will  be  Utalled  im  receipt  of 

r  nr  1  n  ri h  loainps  to  cover  nostaee  (5  oenUL  To  customers  of  last 

/  Ur  I  w  LI  U .  I  ss.it,;. n  sent  FREE  without  application. 


More  than  1750  Hol- 
stelu*  imported  and  bred 
by  this  Ann  600  now  on 
hand.  All  of  choice  quality 
and  breeding.  Nearly  all 
the  deep  milking  families 
of  America  represented 
Over  SO  yearly  records 
made  by  cows  In  this  herd, 
«hiob  uverage  11,212  lbs.  5 
ozs.  per  year,  at  an  average 
age  of  -it*  years. 

In  1SS1  oar  entire  herd  of 
mature  cows  averaged 
14.164  lb*.  I.a  ozs. 

In  l«8 i  our  ei-ilre  herd  of 
eight  8-year  olds  averaged 
12,333  lbs.  9  or.*. 

On  April  1st,  1881,  TEN 


cow*  in  this  herd  ha<l  made 
record*  from  I4,00u  to  lS.uoo 
lbs  each,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  15 a«  lb*.  6  8-lb  ozs. 
which  Included  even-  ma 
tore  cow  in  the  herd  that 
wehadotvued  lotigcnough 
to  make  a  year's  record, 
excepting  one  kept  Tor  fa 
rally  use.  We  mUked 
through  the  yeur  eudlng 
In  June  last  five  mature 
cows,  the  entire  lot  aTer 
aging  15,621  lb*.  I  2-5  o*s. 

Seven  belfers  of  ONE 
family  (the  Narti*  ut  and 
Family  l.flve  of  them  2  year 
olds  and  two  3  year  olds, 
averaged  ’  1 .556  lbs.  1 2-5  ozs. 
The  last  Is  a  family  record. 


Not  one  of  these  records  has  ever  been  equaled  with  an  equal  number  of  cows  in  any  herd 

BUTTKR  RECORDS. 

9  Cows  averaged  17  lbs.  ozs.  per  week. - 3  Heifers,  3  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs  4*/ 

is.  per  week. - 11  llnfers,  2  yeare  old  and  yoauger,  avere.eed  10  lh«  s  or#,  ;>or  "w-eek. 

The  entire  original  Imixirtoil  Nether  laud  Family  of  8ix  Cows  (2  b>*ing  but  8  years  old)  ave¬ 
raged  16  lbs.  12  11-12  ozs.  per  week. 

The  above  records  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  superiority.  This  is  the  class  of  Cattle  with 
which  to  found  a  Herd.  START  RIGHT. 

See  for  yourself  before  buying.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  c 


Send  for  catalogue  and  examine  pedigrees. 


AGENTS 


WANTED 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N,?  Y. 

PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
and  Leveler. 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1824 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  10,  1885 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
12.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  IS«,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  ofTttce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PARKER  EARLE.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  14. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JAN  40 


Biographical. 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


PARKER  EARLE. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  por¬ 
trait  is  given  on  our  first  page,  has  for 
some  years  been  a  prominent  commercial 
horticulturist,  and  has  lately  become  more 
widely  known  as  President  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society.  He 
was  bora  in  ML  Holly,  Vt.,  and  bis  early 
youth  was  passed  on  one  of  the  lean  mountain 
farms  of  that  pastoral  State.  The  small 
farmer’s  of  his  neighborhood,  in  solving  the 
problem  of  existence,  found  rigid  economy  to 
be  the  prime  factor,  and  there  was  little  mar¬ 
gin  left  with  which  to  push  the  fortunes  of 
their  sons.  To  his  mountain  home  and  his 
native  State  Mr.  Earle  was  indebted  for  a 
training  in  orderly  methods  of  work,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  common  school.  Proposing 
to  himself  a  classical  education  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  life,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  study 
at  Troy  Conference  A  cademy,  a  noted  insti¬ 
tution  of  that  day,  located  at  Poultney,  Vt. 
Here,  although  a  mere  boy,  he  maintained 
himself  for  some  time  by  teaching  for  part  of 
the  year  and  economizing  during  the  rest. 
The  death  of  his  father,  after  a  very  long- 
continued  illness,  threw  responsibilities  upon 
him,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  plan. 

In  1851,  obeying  the  general  migratory  im¬ 
pulse,  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  after 
some  experimental  years  of  teaching  and 
lecturing,  in  1855  he  married  and  began  a 
new  acquaintance  with  the  soil,  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  prairie  farm  in  Northern  Illinois.  Not 
finding  graiu  raising  very  profitable,  and 
being  much  interested  in  the  growing  of  or¬ 
chard  fruits,  in  1861  he  removed  to  Cobden, 
Ill.,  where  be  still  resides.  This  place  had 
just  become  accessible  to  the  world  by  the 
completion  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
and  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  as  a 
desirable  point  for  fruit  growing  and  market 
gardening. 

The  industry  which  has  since  made  Cobden 
noteworthy  had  then  made  a  very  small  begin¬ 
ning.  There  were  many  fine,  old  groups  of  apple 
and  seedling  peach  trees  embowering  the 
cabins  of  the  early  settlers;  but  the  new  era 
in  horticulture  was  represented  by  two 
small  orchards  of  budded  peaches,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  Wilson  Strawberries,  and  one 
small  garden,  which  had  produced  for  the 
Chicago  market  a  little  lettuce  and  a  few  to¬ 
matoes.  Cobden  is  now  well  known  as  the 
most  important  shipping  station  on  the  road, 
sending  to  Chicago,  daily  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  a  special  train,  heavily  laden  with 
berries,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  With  the 
immense  development  of  that  locality  Mr. 
Earle  has  been  intimately  connected.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  his  new  work  with  all  the  zeal  of 
an  enthusiastic  nature. 

He  and  his  neighbors  were  all  quite  ignor¬ 
ant  of  what  was  suited  to  their  location,  and 
the  practical  education  which  he  commenced 
acquiring  in  the  experimental  school  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  afforded,  was  often 
very  expensive;  but  a  good  amount  of  clear 
New  England  grit  and  a  naturally  hopeful 
disposition  have  helped  him  to  make  his  busi¬ 
ness  a  success.  He  and  his  sons  are  now  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  pear  and  small  fruit  growers 
in  the  West,  having  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  planted  to  these  crops. 

Mr.  Earle  has  been  particularly  successful 
as  a  commercial  horticulturist,  supplementing 
his  efforts  at  fruit  raising  with  much  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  marketing  bis  products. 
An  instance  of  this  is  the  fact  that  for  some 
years,  by  using  refrigerator  cars  for  carrying 
his  small  fruits,  be  has  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  distance  of  their  safe  transportation.  His 
leisure  has  not  been  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
be  a  profuse  horticultural  writer,  but  at 
different  times  he  has  contributed  somewhat 
regularly  to  the  columns  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Country  Gentleman,  New  York 
Tribune,  Prair  ie  Farmer,  etc. 

Although  his  practical  work  has  been 
mostly  confined  to  the  growing  of  fruits  for 
market,  he  has  al  ways  been  deeply  interested 
in  all  other  branches  of  horticulture,  whether 
ornamental  or  economic.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  a  recognition  of  this  genuine  interest  that 
he  has  so  often  been  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  horticultural  socie¬ 
ties.  He  was  president,  during  its  existence, 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  twice  president  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  elected  to  the 
same  office  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Society 
at  its  organization,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  having  been  annually  re-elected.  The 
Mississippi  Valley  Society  is  now  the  largest 
horticultural  society  in  the  country,  and  we 
may  say  in  the  world,  embracing,  as  it  does, 


25  States  and  Territories  in  its  field,  and  it 
was  probably  on  account  of  his  prominent 
connection  with  this  society  that  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  World’s  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans,  last  Autumn,  sent  for  him  to 
confer  concerning  the  organization  of  a 
Horticultural  Department.  He  proposed 
plans  for  a  very  comprehensive  exhibition, 
which  should,  as  completely  as  possible,  repre¬ 
sent  the  horticultural  wealth  of  all  nations. 
His  plans  were  substantially  adopted,  and  he 
was  requested  to  organize  the  exhibition  on  a 
liberal  scale.  On  the  behalf,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  M.  V.  H.  S.,  he  undertook 
the  task,  and  having  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  has  since  given  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  work.  Should  it  fail  of  becoming 
the  brilliant  success  which  it  now  promises  to 
be,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  energetic  effort 
on  bis  part. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION, 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT). 

THE  CITY  AND  GROUNDS. 

Of  us,  “old  residents”  of  New  Orleans  of  a 
full  month’s  standing,  new-comers  are  con¬ 
stantly  asking,  “How  do  you  like  the  city  j” 
In  the  lovely  weather,  the  oranges  glowing 
amid  the  dark-green  leaves,  the  glossy  clumps 
of  pittosporum  and  ligustrum,  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  sweet-olive  and  mespilus,  are 
new  delights  to  those  who  visit  the  South  for 
the  first  time.  But  I  question  whether  these 
new  beauties  afford  more  real  pleasure  than 
our  familiar  roses;  for  these  are  a  perpetual 
feast.  The  Lamarque  and  Cbrometella  en¬ 
twine  the  pillars  of  the  verandas  and  run  riot 
over  the  doors  and  windows.  The  Marechel 
Niel  yields  buds  of  wonderful  substance  and 
in  great  abundance.  Over  the  garden  walls 
are  flung  rosy  banners  of  every  description. 
The  gentlemen  go  down  to  their  business  with 
a  thought  of  home  pinned  to  their  lapels  with 
a  half -blown  rose.  The  ladies  wear  matchless 
sprays  as  their  choicest  ornaments. 

This  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  unpaved  city, 
and  the  sticky,  waxy  soil  is  very  retentive  of 
water,  and  easily  works  into  almost  impassi¬ 
ble  mud  holes  under  the  wheels  of  the  pon- 
drous  carts  which  are  the  chief  vehicles  of  in¬ 
ternal  commerce ;  and  then  the  city  is  so  flat 
there  are  no  sewers,  and  nothing  but  surface 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  no  place  for 
it  to  go  to,  but  to  back  up  to  the  canal,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  into  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
and  when  it  rains  it  soon  floods  all  the  side¬ 
walks,  and  it  is  just  “horrid.” 

The  park  is  very  pleasantly  located,  front¬ 
ing  on  the  river,  with  St.  Charles  Avenue, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  for  its  opposite 
boundary.  The  grounds  are  far  from  finished 
in  their  appearance.  Last  August  they  were 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  weeds  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  bight;  a  very  dry  Snmmor 
made  all  improvement  impossible  until  after 
the  fall  rains.  The  adobe  soil  works  badly 
except  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  should  have  been  improved  a  year  in 
advance,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  growth  of 
those  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  so 
at  home  in  this  climate.  As  it  is,  the  planting 
is  too  new  to  be  most  effective.  Nevertheless, 
the  neighborhood  of  Horticultural  Hall  is  very 
beautiful.  The  recent  seeding  to  grass  has 
been  very  successful.  A  variety  of  Meadow 
Fescue,  called  Randall  Grass,  was  sown,  aud, 
although  scarcely  six  weeks  planted,  it  already 
covers  the  ground  with  a  rich,  luxuriant  car¬ 
pet.  Many  rare  evergreen  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ering  plants  have  been  planted,  some  as  per¬ 
manent  improvements  to  the  park,  others  as 
competitive  exhibits.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  two  fine  date  palms  and  several 
orange  trees  in  full  fruit. 

Horticultural  Hall  is  by  far  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  structure  on  the  grounds.  It  stands  in  a 
slightly-elevated  plateau  where  the  ground 
was  terraced  In  the  time  of  the  war,  for  the 
site  of  the  Sedgwick  Hospital.  Standing  in  the 
doorway,  you  look  down  through  600  feet  of 
lofty  arches.  In  the  center  is  a  fountain, 
whose  central  jet  reaches  a  hight  of  60  feet, 
while  75  surrounding  jets  fill  its  50-foot  basin 
with  feathery  spray.  When  the  cluster  of 
electric  lamps  beneath  the  roof  of  the  tower 
sends  down  its  brilliant  light  glistening 
through  the  sparkling  water,  the  effect  must 
be  dazzlingly  beautiful. 

Around  the  fountain  are  palms,  among 
them  a  cocoanut  palm  full  of  nuts  and  forty 
feet  in  hight.  These  are  part  of  the  Florida 


contribution,  coming  from  Key  West.  The 
center  of  the  large  hall  will  be  occupied  with 
four  rows  of  tables  for  the  fruit  exhibit,  while 
the  plants  will  be  arranged  on  either  hand. 
A  portion  of  the  conservatory  is  at  present 
crowded  with  the  material  for  the  Mexican 
garden;  orate  after  crate,  constructed  with 
sticks  of  wood,  put  together  log -cabin  fashion, 
and  fastened  with  thongs  of  raw  hide,  is  filled 
with  unique  specimens  of  cactus:  Opuntias, 
Cereuses,  Epiphyllums,  and  many  other  fami¬ 
lies  are  there  represented  in  most  fantastic 
forms;  agaves  and  yuccas  are  offered  in  great 
profusion.  A  rival  collection  from  Texas  is 
waiting  the  completion  of  a  small  conserva¬ 
tory,  which  it  will  entirely  fill.  The  grand 
avenue  of  oaks,  through  which  you  approach 
Horticultural  Hall,  fringed  and  festooned 
with  the  sombre  moss,  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  park. 

It  is  interesting  to  walk  across  tbe  vast 
length  of  the  main  building,  and  see  what  a 
humming  hive  of  workmen  it  is.  Some  dis¬ 
plays  are  entirely  in  place,  but  as  a  whole, 
the  work  is  too  incomplete  to  forecast  the 
uature  of  the  exhibition,  except  to  predict, 
very  generally,  that  it  will  be  full  and  varied. 

The  vast  Music  Hal],  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  seems  small  in  such  a  broad  environ 
inent,  and  yet  it  will  bold  11,000  people.  Here 
the  opening  exercises  took  place. 

Most  interesting  to  me  is  tbe  rivalry  among 
the  State  Commissioners,  particularly  among 
those  of  the  West,  to  see  who  shall  give  the 
best  illustration  of  his  State’s  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  its  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  development.  What  deep  soils,  what 
rare  grains,  what  tall  grasses,  what  splendid 
corn  and  tremendous  pumpkins  will  attract 
the  visitor!  The  collective  State  exhibits  will 
bear  wonderful  testimony  to  the  vast  wealth 
stored  up  in  our  forests  and  fields.  We  shall 
know  that  whether  dynasties  rise  or  fall,  there 
will  be  in  this  home  of  ours  bread  enough,  and 
to  spare. 

THE  OPENING. 

The  question,  “What  kind  of  weather  shall 
we  have  for  the  opening  day?”  was  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  for  the  last  fortnight  before 
the  day.  A  few  days  of  matchless  beauty 
raised  our  hopes  of  good  roads  and  dry 
grounds :  but  the  rains  began  on  Friday  even¬ 
ing  and  continued  almost  unbroken  till  Sun. 
day  evening.  Tbe  streets  were  flooded,  and 
all  locomotion,  except  bystreet  cars,  was  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Those  who  had  material  of 
any  kind  to  move  were  in  dlspair.  The  city 
certainly  assumed  its  very  worst  aspect, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday  the  16th,  the  opening 
day,  were  both  as  fine  as  could  be  desired. 

Monday  vras  a  busy  day  of  preparation. 
All  thought  of  completeness  was  set  aside  in 
the  face  of  tbe  immense  amount  of  goods  still 
arriving,  and  every  euergy  was  bent  toward 
setting  tbe  various  departments  in  temporary 
order  for  the  opening  ceremonies.  In  the 
main  building  the  noise  of  tbe  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer  became  continuous,  like  tbe  whir  of  some 
mighty  machine. 

At  uoon  on  Tuesday  the  work  was  suspend¬ 
ed  for  the  day,  every  thing  being  arranged 
as  comfortably  as  possible  for  the  opening 
program.  The  main  entrance  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  flags,  the  most  conspicuous 
colors  being  those  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  Spanish  America.  Within  tbe  Music 
Hall,  the  gallery  was  draped  around  its  entire 
frout,  with  red,  white  and  blue.  Between 
each  two  pillars  supporting  the  arches,  was  a 
shield  draped  by  two  flags,  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  some  one  of  the  States.  The  pillars  were 
similarly  decorated  with  shiolds,  and  national 
flags  floated  from  staves  in  the  galleries.  The 
procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  and  consisted  of  Governor 
McEnery,  his  staff  aud  military'  escort,  the 
Governorsof  several  States, aud  distinguished 
foreign  guests.  The  trip  from  the  city  to  the 
exhibition  was  made  by  river,  and  at  the 
landing  the  visiting  party  was  met  by  a  vast 
Reception  Committee  consisting  of  President 
Richardson,  Director-General  Burke,  the 
Board  of  Managers,  etc. ,  etc. 

I  repaired  early  to  the  Music  Hall ,  and  as¬ 
sured  myself  of  a  good  position  in  the  audito¬ 
rium.  As  usual,  the  ushers  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  had  much  to  do  to  keep  the  multi¬ 
tude  out  of  seats  reserved  for  such  individuals 
of  importance  as  were  not  provided  for  on  the 
platform.  An  American  public  is  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  itself  to  be  a  company  of  independent 
sovereigns,  and  no  individual  ever  listens 
gracefully  to  a  suggestion  to  take  a  back  seat. 
At  last  all  were  duly  assigned  places.  The 
seats  were  filled,  the  gulleries  overflowed,  and 
a  multitude  weut  tramping  up  aud  down  the 
aisles.  Soon  after  twelve,  Currier’s  Military 
Band,  from  Cincinnati,  appeared  upon  the 
platform  and  executed  the  “Graud  Exposi¬ 
tion  March,”  dedicated  by  the  composer, 
Walter  Beers,  to  Direetor-Geueral  E.  A. 
Burke.  As  the  band  ceased  playing,  answer¬ 
ing  music  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  by 
turning  our  heads,  we  saw  the  beautiful  red> 


white  and  green  cockades  of  the  Mexican 
band,  who  now  came  marching  toward  the 
platform  in  all  the  glory  of  their  blue  coats, 
silver  buttons,  short  swords,  and  long 
spurs.  They  were  about  seventy  in  number 
and  made  a  fine  show. 

After  them  came  President  Richardson  and 
Director-General  Burke,  and  tbe  whole  pro¬ 
cession  of  officers  and  invited  guests.  Very 
conspicuous  from  its  numbers  was  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Exhibitors'  Association.  No 
one  upou  the  platform  was  more  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  than  Mi’s.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who 
sat,  a  placid,  white  haired  old  lady,  amid  a 
circle  of  lady  commissioners.  Near  her  was 
the  pleasant-faced  Clara  Barton.  Mrs.  Felicia 
G.  Porter,  a  stately  old  lady  from  Tennessee, 
was  evidently  looked  upon  as  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Southern  representative  woman. 

It  was  precisely  one  o’clock  when  the  mar¬ 
shall  of  the  day,  Major-General  Behan,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  assembly  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage, 
who  made  a  singularly  appropriate  prayer. 
Perhaps  It  might  be  denominated  a  politico- 
economic  petition  in  its  summary  of  blessings 
which  it  bogged  Divine  Providence  to  vouch¬ 
safe  as  the  fruit  of  this  great  exhibit  of  the 
union  of  Capital  and  Labor.  Lot  me  quote  a 
few  paragraphs: 

“Lord,  God  of  Nations,  hear  our  opening 
prayer.  Gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  land, 
and  from  both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  from  un¬ 
der  all  skies,  we  ask  for  Thy  blessing.  *  *  We 
pray  Thee  that  this  Exposition  may  result  in 
spreading  out  the  folded  sails  of  our  paralyzed 
shipping,  in  putting  bands  on  all  the  silent  fac¬ 
tory  wheels,  and  iu  starting  the  plow  in  longer 
and  deeper  and  richer  furrows.  *  *  Gracious 
God,  we  pray  Thee,  by  means  of  this  Exposition 
solve  for  us  the  agonizing  qnestion  of  supply 
and  demand.  Alas!  that  there  should  be  so 
many  hungry  in  a  land  of  so  much  wheat,  so 
many  cold  in  a  land  of  so  much  cotton,  wool 
and  flax!  We  ask  of  Thee.  O  God,  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  tbi3  nation.” 

The  next  thing  ou  the  program  was  the 
formal  presentation,  by  the  Director-General, 
of  the  Exposition  buildings,  to  President 
Richardson.  The  burden  of  his  remarks  was 
gratitude  for  accomplished  results,  and  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  the  allotted  time  and 
the  magnitude  into  which  the  work  had 
grown,  he  disclaimed  any  idea  of  apology  or 
regret  for  w  hat  was  yet  incomplete. 

Pres.  Richardson  followed  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  work.  The  reception  of  the  President’s 
speech  by  telegraph  was  warmly  enthusiastic, 
for  Chester  A.  Arthur  is  a  great  favorite  iu 
New  Orleans,  and  its  people  lose  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  him  honor,  and  as  his  portrait  was 
hoisted  into  place  and  the  ringing  of  the 
electric  bell  announced  his  magic  tonch  on 
the  button,  which  from  a  distance  of  1,200 
miles  set  the  machinery  in  motion,  we  knew 
by  tbe  chimes  overhead  and  the  distant  whir 
of  machinery  that  the  great  Cotton  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  was  opened.  m.  t.  e. 

Bnfrufll’l  Societies. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  commenced  at  Owego,  on  December 
16th,  1884,  with  a  large  attendance.  Prof. 
Law,  iu  discussing  the  relations  of  coutagious 
diseases  to  national  prosperity  und  public 
beallh,  said  it  was  fortunate,  that  so  far, 
pleuro-pueuinonia  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
herds  of  blooded  cattle.  The  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  is  a  good  foundation,  but  at 
present  it  has  no  power,  except  to  suggest. 
We  need  power  to  act  promptly  to  stamp  out 
the  germs  of  disease. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Norwich,  in  discussing  stock 
feeding,  said  all  stock  should  be  fed  in  barns. 
The  barns  should  be  light  and  warm  [and  he 
should  have  added, well  ventilated. — Eds  ]  It 
costs  as  much  to  raise  a  poor  as  a  good  animal, 
and  while  you  lose  on  the  first,  yon  make  a 
profit  on  the  last.  A  fat  cow  gives  rich  milk 
which  makes  good  butter.  No  dairy  man 
should  be  content  with  a  cow  that  makes  less 
than  250  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Peer,  Mt.  Morris,  said  tbe 
best  cow  is  the  one  that  will  convert  the  most 
food  into  the  greatest  amount  of  the  desired 
product  in  the  shortest  time.  The  neef  cow 
should  eat  the  least  and  get  the  fattest;  the 
best  milch  cow  should  cat  the  most  aud  keep 
the  poorest.  He  knew’  a  cow  to  give  00  pounds 
of  milk,  which  made  only  two  pounds  two 
ounces  of  butter;  another  gave  32  pounds, 


If  the  Rival's  jrresents  to  subscribers  will 
pay  our  f  riends  five  dollars ,  or  even  more, 
for  each  subscriber  they  send  us,  would  it  not 
pay  them  to  spend  a  few  days — or  hours— in 
securing  clubs?  Well ,  it  looks  at  present  as 
if  the  gifts  would  be  aivarded  upon  such,  or 
even  more  liberal  terms. 
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which  made  3 %  pounds.  Economy  in  feeding 
is  to  fee  l  liberally.  He  regarded  wheat-bran 
and  middlings  as  the  best  food*,  next  to  this 
come  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal.  Ho  is  no 
friend  to  corn-meal  as  cow  feed,  preferring 
oats  and  bran,  half  and  half,  to  oats  and  corn 
meal.  He  likes,  as  a  feeding  ration,  four 
pounds  of  bran,  three  pounds  of  oats  and  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal. 

Dr.  Sturteva&t,  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  said  chemistry  told  us  wbat 
was  in  a  feeding  stuff,  providing  we  get  it  all 
out;  but  did  not  tell  which  was  the  most 
profitable  to  feed.  Feeding  is  not  so  much  a 
chemical  as  a  practical  problem.  The  cow  is 
a  machine  converting  food  into  heat,  motion 
flesh  and  dairy  products.  The  products  are 
the  only  available  results  of  the  food  consum¬ 
ed,  the  others  are  the  wasted  parts,  or,  dead 
weight:  therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  be  kept  warm  and  quiet. 

T.  D.  Curtis,  Syracuse,  in  discussing  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  West,  said  that  while  the  East  had 
the  advantage  of  purer  and  more  accessible 
water,  the  West  bad  richer  and  cheaper  lands. 
The  only  cheek  on  a  tendency  to  overdo  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  West  is  the  slowness  with  which 
good  dairy  cows  can  be  increased.  He  thinks 
the  East  is  ahead  in  the  quality  of  butter 
made. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Low  said  that  corn  at  25  to  30 
cents  per  bushel,  is  equivalent  to  bay  at  $7  to 
$8  per  ton ;  while  freight  charges  on  Western 
dairy  products  are  high.  The  competition 
from  bogus  products  is  much  more  damag¬ 
ing  tbau  all  others.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these,  and  was  glad  it  had  been  sustained  by 
the  court. 

B.  D.  Gilbert,  of  Utica,  in  considering  the 
prospects  of  the  dairy,  said  the  skimmer  has 
done  great  injury  to  the  cheese  interests.  It 
has  cast  suspicion  on  our  products,  and  sent 
purchasers  of  good  stock  to  Canada.  He 
thinks  skimming  a  losing  business.  Our  best 
butter  market  is  the  home  market. 

Mr.  F.  Blanchard,  Jamestown,  in  talking 
of  Farmers’  Mistakes,  says  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  follow  the  advice  of  those  writers  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  farm. 
Plowing  in  clover  be  thinks  a  cheaper  way  of 
fertilizing  the  soil  then  buying  commercial 
manures  or  even  drawing  out  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  He  thinks  any  land  that  will  grow 
clover  can  be  enriched  without  any  other 
manure. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  said 
there  was  a  great  loss  in  keeping  a  poor  cow, 
also  in  feeding  poor  feed.  The  difference  in 
absolute  value  of  manure  was  more  than  the 
difference  in  cost  of  food.  He  thought  that 
cotton  seed  meal, which  costs  £2?  per  ton,  was 
worth  $34  as  manure  to  apply  to  the  soil. 
The  manure  made  by  1(1  horses  in  a  covered 
barnyard  in  six  months,  by  careful  estimate 
and  analysis,  was  worth  $1,000.  He  therefore 
thinks  it  much  better  to  make  this  rich  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  farm  than  to  purchase  commercial 
fertilisers;  but  it  must  be  carefully  looked  af¬ 
ter  that  nothing  be  lost.  He  bad  made  an 
experiment  in  cutting  clover  and  in  digging 
the  roots  apd  carefully  analyzing  both,  by 
which  be  bad  ascertained  the  manurial  value 
of  clover  to  be  $84  per  acre.  On  the  College 
farm  they  feed  all  the  hay  and  straw  and 
coarse  grain  produced,  and  in  addition,  bought 
about  10  car-loads  of  grain,  cotton  seed  meal, 
oilcake  meal,  bran,  etc.,  and  they  made  the 
farm  pay. 

After  the  passage  of  resolutions  highly  com¬ 
plimentary  to  Prof.  Arnold,  the  convention 
adjourned.  T.  d.  c. 

- *-♦-* - 

MEETING  OF  THE  CONN.  BOARD  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  farmers’  meeting  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Meriden,  Conn., 
commencing  Dec.  16,  was  well  attended  and 
many  good  things  were  said.  Prof.  W.  O.  At¬ 
water,  in  an  essay  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food, 
said,  we  select  much  of  our  foods  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  ttgreeableuess  to  our  palates 
than  with  their  value  for  uourlshiug  our  bod¬ 
ies;  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  prices  of  the  articles  that  constitute 
the  bulk  of  our  fowls,  seem  to  run  more  or 
less  parallel  with  their  actual  uutriont  value. 
The  general  experience  of  mankind  has  led 
meu  slowly  and  blindly  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  accurate  research  more  under- 
staudingly  and  quickly  guide  us. 

Analyses  show  a  quart  of  milk,  a  quart  of 
oysters,  and  a  pound  of  beef  to  be  of  equal 
nutritive  value,  but  the  beef  is  the  most  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  actual  practice  worth  the  most 
money.  Oatmeal  is  the  cheapest  food,  be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  more  pounds  of  nutrients  for 
the  same  money.  Indian  corn  is  also  a  cheap, 
wholesome  food;  so  are  beans.  Potatoes  at 
50  cents  or  less  per  bushel  ore  a  cheap  aud 
wholesome  food. 

Samuel  Stone  said  the  horse’s  feet  iu  a  state 
of  nature  need  no  shoes.  They  are  only  to  be 
tolerated  iu  Winter  to  prevent  slipping,  and 


should  theu  be  very  light.  The  compelling  of 
a  horse  to  wear  a  heavy  set  of  shoes  and  then 
to  go  a  long  time  without  having  them  re-set, 
was  simply  barbarous.  The  numerous  inven¬ 
tions  and  devices  for  improvement,  for  the 
past  century,  prove  the  need  of  some  better 
system  of  horse  shoeing,  The  best  method  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  is  to 
keep  them  frequently  wet.  The  simple  appli¬ 
cation  of  water  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Windorn,  after  growing 
tobacco  for  years,  became  disgusted,  gave  it 
up  and  devotes  the  land  to  sorghum  growing. 
He  manufactures  sirup  from  the  cane,  and 
made  100  gallons  per  acre  last  year,  which 
sold  readily  at  05  cents— cost  of  manufacture  25 
cents— the  bagasse  makes  excellent  bedding. 
He  got  25  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which 
makes  capital  (buckwheat)  cakes,  better  than 
the  genuine.  He  is  well  pleased  with  this 
new  crop— raises  the  Amber  Cane. 

Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  New  Jersey,  contended 
that  it  was  possible  for  farmers  to  mind  their 
own  business  on  business  principles,  and  make 
a  good  profit  in  so  doing.  He  believed  the 
fanners  owed  much  to  tbe  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,  and  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the 
order.  He  thought  it  bad  done,  and  would 
do,  much  to  prevent  imposition  and  frauds,  so 
often  practiced  upon  the  farming  class,  and 
would  do  much  to  elevate  and  fit  the  farmers 
to  enjoy  the  rights  which  they  could  secure  by 
cooperation. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Olcott  said  nothing  so  affects 
man’s  welfare  aud  happiness  as  health.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  all  that  makes  life  desir 
able.  The  sanitary  condition  of  farmers’ 
premises  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  vile;  the  subject 
should  be  constantly  agitated  till  a  reforma¬ 
tion  shall  be  accomplished. 


their  room,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  13th,  at  1 :30  p. 
m.  Gen.  Marcy  will  address  them  on  Farm¬ 
ing  in  California.  We  had  a  fine  report  of 
the  last  meeting,  including  Mr.  Williams’s 
article  on  vine-pruning,  but  it  is  crowded 
out.  _ 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  CONVENTION. 

We  wish  once  more  to  call  attention  to  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Horticultural  Society,  which  will  be  held  at 
New  Orleans  from  January  14  to  17  inclusive. 
The  programme  is  large  and  varied  and  con¬ 
tains  as  speakers  and  essayists  many  of  the 
most  promiuent  and  best  posted  men  of  the 
United  States,  among  whom  we  notice  quite 
a  number  of  our  correspondents.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  this  will  prove  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  meeting,  and  profitable  and  pleasant  to  all 
who  attend.  W.  H.  Ragan  is  the  Secretary, 
Green  Castle,  Ind. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  —  The  Thirtieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  wide-awake  society  will  be 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  commencing  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  28th,  at  11  o’clock  a  m.  A 
varied  aud  interesting  program  has  been 
prepared,  and  we  promise  all  who  attend  a 
live  meeting,  Full  particulars  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  tbe  Sec'y  ,  P.C.  Reynold, Rochester, N.Y. 

The  Next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
rooms  of  tbe  New  Yoik  Fanciers’  Club,  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on 
the  evening  of  February  9th,  1885,  at  7:30  p. 
M.  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Sec’y.,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 

The  Fourth  Ensilage  Congress  will  be 
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It  was  conceded  by  all  that  the  best  cover¬ 
ing  for  strawberries,  where  attainably  is  salt- 
grass  bay;  where  this  is  not  to  be  had,  a  slight 
covering  of  earth  was  recommended;  it  has 
no  bad  qualities,  aud  is  always  at  band.  To 
tbequestion,  which  are  the  best  red  raspberries, 
tbe  answer  was  made,  Cuthbert,  Reliance, 
Early  Prolific,  and  Montclair. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Wakeman,  in  considering  the 
question,  “Will  Farming  Pay?”  said  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  made  out  of  farming  in  New 
England  had  been  put  into  investments  at  three 
to  five  per  cent,  .though  the  money  would  draw 
twice  that  interest,  if  invested  in  improving 
the  farms.  Farms  of  from  30  to  200  acres 
could  be  bad  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
provements.  The  average  yield  of  corn  in 
Connecticut  is  33  bushels  per  acre,  and  only 
two  States  have  so  high  au  average.  Wheat 
averages  equally  high,  aud  all  crops  brlug 
one-third  more  here  fchau  at  the  West.  It  was 
formerly  thought  the  dullest  boy  would  do  for 
the  fanner,  now  farming  wants  the  bright¬ 
est.  The  most  intelligent  fanners  are  the 
most  successful.  A  liberal  application  of  va¬ 
rious  manures,  thorough  cultivation  aud 
plenty  of  thought,  in  the  owner,  seldom  fail  of 
securing  good  crops  and  a  fair  profit.  Of  a 
given  number  of  young  men,  one  half  making 
farmiug  a  study  and  business,  the  other  half 
engaging  iu  mercantile  pursuits,  the  former 
half  would  average  much  the  more  successful, 
aud  live  the  longest  aud  enjoy  life  the  best. 
Intelligence  and  thought  are  needed,  and  will 
pay  on  New  England  farms.  E.  w. 

The  Next  Meeting  ok  the  American 
Institute  Farmers’  Club  will  be  held  at 


ing  a  basement  with  walls  eight  feet  high 
Fig.  1  gives  a  side  view  of  the  barn  andjinto 
tbe  basement.  At  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  plan  of 
the  ground  floor.  A  is  a  mow  16x30  feet ;  B 
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held  at  the  office  of  the  N.  Y.  Plow  Co.,  55 
Beekman  Street,  New  York,  commencing  at 
noon  of  Wednesday,  21st  iust,  and  continuing 
at  the  will  of  the  meeting.  A  visit  will  be  made 
to  the  stables  and  silos  of  Mr.  W tu.  Simpson 
and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  in  the  23d  Ward  of 
New  York.  J.  B.  brown,  Sec’y. 

55  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 

Architectural. 

DESIGNS  FOR  TWO  SMALL  BARNS. 

There  are  many  small  farms  successfully 
cultivated  with  but  one  or  two  teams,  and  on 
which  but  one  or  two  cows  are  kept.  For 
such  the  small  barns  shown  at  Figs.  15  and  16, 
will  U  found  suitable.  We  are  indebted  to 
Martin  F.  Bragg  for  the  plans  from  which 
our  drawings  are  made. 

A  born  80x40  feet  with  16  feet  posts  and 
gambrel  roof,  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  At  Fig.  2 
Is  given  the  ground  floor  plan.  B  is  a  mow 
12x30  feet;  A  is  the  barn  floor,  having  the 
same  dimensions;  C  C  C  are  stalls,  and  d  is 
the  passage-way  back  of  them  \  e  e  e  ore  the 
feed  racks,  and  /  the  passage  way  in  f rant  of 
them;  U  is  the  granary,  4x12  feet;  at  I  I  are 
the  double  sliding  doors;  J  J  represent  the 
stable  doors.  Fig  8  shows  the  plan  of  the 
frame  through  the  center;  aud  at  Fig.  4  is 
given  the  plan  of  the  frame  at  each  end.  This 
barn  bos  no  basement,  but  affords  room 
euough  for  hay,  grain,  and  horses  for  a  small 
farm. 

The  barn  shown  at  Fig.  16  is  more  roomy, 
being  30x44  feet  with  18-foot  posts,  and  hav' 


Barn  with  Basement  and  Plans.  Fig.  16. 

is  the  main  floor,  of  the  same  size;  C  is  the 
granary,  and  E  E  E  E  are  grain  bins;  F  is  an 
opening  into  the  basemeut,  through  which 
hay  is  thrown ;  G  the  stairway  and  H  a  pass¬ 
age-way  to  the  stairs;  I  is  a  cupboard  for 
bags,  sieves,  etc. ;  J  is  a  small  mow,  and  at 
K  K  are  the  sliding  doors,  12x12  feet.  Fig.  3 
gives  the  plan  of  the  basement.  A  shows  the 
horse  stalls  for  five  horses;  B  is  a  sheep  pen, 
and  it  is  provided  with  movable  racks;  C  the 
cow  stable  for  four  cows;  D  is  a  movable  calf 
pen;  E  a  place  to  receive  the  hay  from  above, 
F  is  a  room  for  storing  feed,  and  H  a  smal 
harness  room.  A  study  of  these  plans  will 
show  the  merits  of  each  barn,  and  the  farmer 
can  judge  which  is  best  suited  to  his  needs. 


Pontologicffl 


THE  KIEFFER  AND  MIKADO  PEARS; 

THE  ULSTER  CO.  PROLIFIC  AND 

POUGHKEEPSIE  RED  GRAPES  AND 

MARLBORO  RASPBERRY  IN  KANSAS. 

My  Kieffer  Pear,  five  years  old,  planted  in 
the  Autumn  of  ’79,  from  which  I  expected 
fruit  in  ’85,  is  blighted  almost  to  the  earth. 
It  is  a  fine,  large  tree,  I  think  a  standard 
but  only  one  limb  is  left  on  tbe  north  side 
about  a  foot  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  only 
case  of  blight  in  a  dozen  varieties,  except  a 
few  twigs  on  a  Bartlett. 

The  Mikado,  planted  in  the  Soring  of  ’88, 
made  a  fine  growth  the  first  year,  and  not  a 
bud  was  injured  by  the  extreme  cold  of  last 
Winter — the  most  severe  I  have  ever  known. 

I  should  say  it  is  hardy  at  26°  below  zero. 
The  Lent  Lea  (Chinese  Sand  Pear)  was  badly 
injured,  and  only  grew  from  near  the  earth. 

The  Ulster  Prolific  Grape  (Cavwood’s) 
which  I  have  on  trial,  did  not  lose  a  bud  by 
the  severe  cold  of  last  Winter,  though  it  was 
without  any  protection  whatever. 

Poughkeepsie  Red  (Caywood’s)  which  I 
also  have  on  trial,  was  badly  injured,  and 
was  cut  off  at  the  ground.  B6th  were  planted 
in  the  Spriug  of  ’83.  The  latter  made  about  20 
feet  of  ripened  wood  the  past  Summer;  the 
former,  counting  the  branches,  about  75  feet. 

I  have  also  Mr.  Caywood’s  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry,  but,  alas’  I  fear  all  the  good  canes  are 
killed.  About  the  latter  part  of  Juue  the 
leaves  began  to  lose  their  healthy  color,  and 
grew  worse.  In  August  it  occurred  to  me  to 
use  the  microscope,  when  I  found  the  leaves 
above  and  below,  covered  with  what  I  called 
the  red  spiders,  as  they  seemed  to  cover  the 
surface  with  short  webs.  1  tried  to  kill  them 
by  several  applications  of  a  stroug  docoction 
of  tobacco  stems  and,  then  with  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  whale-oil  soap ;  but  they  lived  through 
it  all,  and  1  pronounce  most  of  the  canes  dead 
at  this  time. 

I  planted  a  Downing’s  Everbearing  Mul¬ 
berry  last  Spriug.  When  received,  it  was 
about  a  foot  long;  now  it  is  a  branching  tree 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  inches  in 
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circumference  three  inches  from  the  ground. 
It  grew  till  frost  killed  the  growing  tips.  I 
hope  it  will  prove  hardy,  as  it  is  a  beautiful 
tree. 

I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  the  Rural  cir¬ 
culation.  I  have  complied  with  one  request 
of  yours,  at  least,  and  made  a  present  to  one 
person.  I  have  mounted  the  poster  on  card, 
then  on  muslin,  and  stretched  it  in  a  good 
frame  and  posted  it  in  the  County  Treasurer’s 
office,  where  farmers  are  likely  to  see  it  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  then  tacked  on  a 
card  saying  I  would  send  the  money,  etc., 
free,  if  they  left  it  with  me. 

I  have  had  sample  copies  sent  to  a  number 
whom  I  think  would  like  such  a  paper.  For 
myself,  I  shall  take  it  always  at  any  price. 
Have  bad  the  volumes  for  !S2  and  '83  bound, 
and  with  the  fine  index  they  are  cyclopedias 


true  and  good,  for  the  farm,  the  garden,  the 
window  and  the  household. 

I  suppose  I  could  do  without  the  Rural, 
but  I  would  not.  To  me,  it  seems  always  to 
tell  the  truth,  whether  it  hurts  a  friend  or 
benefits  a  foe.  o.  w.  k. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

NOTES  IN  A  NORTHERN  ORCHARD. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Rollin’s  Pippin,  a  very  handsome  and  good 
apple,  originated  near  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
It  is  an  early  winter  sort.  Tree  about  equals 
the  Fameuse  in  hardiness,  and  is  an  early 
and  prolific  bearer.  The  fruit  Figure  17, 
is  medium  to  large,  round;  color  yellow, 
streaked  faintly  with  red;  (a  half  section  is 
shown  at  Fig.  IS)  valuable.  I  received  the 
cions  from  A.  W.  Sias.  of  Rochester,  Minn. 

Scott’s  V  eteban.  This  is  from  the  same 
seedling  orchard  from  which  I  obtained 
Scott’s  Winter,  and  is  named  as  being  from 
the  oldest  known  apple  tree  in  the  county, 
at  least  SO  years  old.  indicating  great  hardi¬ 
ness  in  so  cold  a  regiou.  The  apple  is  of  fine, 
dessert  quality,  late  Fall  or  early  Winter  in 
season.  Color  red,  with  veins  and  spots  of 
russet.  Size  about  with  Fameuse.  At  Figs. 
19  and  20  we  show  the  apple  and  a  half  section 
of  it. 

Ish  am  Sweet,  a  fine  red 
sweet,  is  a  Wisconsin  seed¬ 
ling,  received  from  F.  K. 
Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis. 
It  is  of  very  rich,  high 
flavor,  and  a  good  keeper. 
Tree  moderately  hardy, 
and  very  productive.  Size 
of  fruit  medium,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  21.  The  seed  for¬ 
mation  is  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  cut,  Fig.  22. 

Green  Crimean  is  a 
good,  handsome,  and  tol¬ 
erably  productive  Russian 
from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  importation 
of  1870.  The  fruit  is  only 
of  culinary  quality,  coni¬ 
cal,  medium  to  large  in 
size,  as  seen  at  Ftg.  23. 
Color  yellow,  with  faint 
red  cheek  At  Fig.  24  we 
show  a  half  section. 

Magog  Red  Streak  is  a  native  seedling  of 
this  vicinity.  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
Wealthy  was  our  most  promising  winter 
variety.  Fruit  medium  to  large  m  size,  oval 
in  form,  sometimes  much  ribbed,  especially  if 
there  is  frost  at  blooming  time  Color  yellow, 
more  or  less  striped  with  red;  size  medium  to 
large.  Quality  fair  for  dessert  and  excellent 
for  cooking.  Season  December  to  March, 
Tree  vigorous,  productive,  and  hardy. 

Newport,  Vt. 


Rollin’s  Pippin.  Fig.  17. 


The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the 
“Notes”  which  appeared  in  the  issues  of  No¬ 
vember  29,  and  December  6  and  20.  They 
concern  hardy  apples,  such  as  are  grown  in  the 
orchards  of  Northern  Vermont  and  the  Prov- 
nce  of  Quebec: 

Ben  Davis,  though  a  Southern  apple,  is 
pret'y  hardy,  though  not  sufficiently  so  for 
this  section.  I  have  grown  quite  a  large  crop 
of  hands  •"  Ben  Davises  this  year ;  but  none 
of  the  tr are  sound,  and  they  will  soou  dis¬ 
appear  from  my  orchard.  This  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  to  tie  regretted,  except  that  this  apple  is 
very  handsome,  and  a  long  keeper.  Its  quali¬ 
ty  fully  justifies  the  name  of  “the  Wooden 


Rollin’s  Pippin.  Section  of.  Fig. 

Apple,”  given  to  it  in  my  family.  It  makes 
good  sauce  or  pies  when  boiled  with  cider 
from  another  variety,  to  give  it  flavor;  but  it 
sells  well  only  after  all  other  sorts  are  out  of 
the  market.  It  is  not  so  good  here  us  in  the 
West,  as  it  requires  a  longer  seasou  than  we 
have,  to  develop  what  slight  goodness  it  natu¬ 
rally  has. 

Wealthy.  I  can  say  nothing  but  good  of 
this  excellent  and  beautiful  fruit,  except  that 
I  fear  the  hot  weather  of  September  is  going, 
this  year,  to  justify  the  title  “ early  Winter,” 
generally  given  to  it.  Heretofore,  with  me,  it 
has  kept  well  into  March.  This  year  I  have 
quite  a  large  crop,  and  as  the  fruit  is  already 
(Oct.  6,i  beginning  to  be  mellow,  I  fear  I  shall 
have  to  market  it  before  Christmas.  But  ev¬ 
erybody  is  delighted  with  it,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  trees  are  being  planted. 


horticultural. 

THE  EARLY  HARVEST  BLACKBERRY. 

I  notice  in  a  late  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  that 
Mr.  T.  T  Lyon  condemns  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry  for  this  region,  and  as  I  fear  he 
may  do  au  injustice  to  a  worthy'  fruit  by  such 
an  article,  I  wish  to  state  my  experience  and 
opinion  of  the  Early  Harvest. 

I  have  only  fruited  this  berry  one  season, 
and,  like  Mr.  Lyon,  I  have  found  that  it  has 
been  misrepresented  by  the  parties  who  are 
“pushing”  it  It  is  claimed  to 
be  hardy,  while  the  fact  is  it  is 
very  tender -about  like  the 
Early  Wilsou — but  Mr.  Lyon 
must  be  aware  that  there  is 
more  money  being  made  from 
the  Early  Wilson  than  from 
any. other  blackberry  in  this 
fruit  region,  and  it  is  done  by 
simply  laying  the  canes  down 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  covering 
them  with  earth,  the  process 
costing  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre 
for  labor,  and  it  insures  a 
crop. 

Now  the  Harvest  was  killed 
to  the  snow  line  last  Winter, 
so  this  Fall  I  laid  my  planta¬ 
tion  down,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  in  spite  of  their 
stocky  growth,  they  were  good 
plants  to  lay  down,  being 
tough,  not  snapping  off  like 
the  Lawton  and  other  sorts, 
so  I  think  their  tenderness  may  be  a  benefit  to 
the  careful  fruit  grower,  as  this  variety  will 
never  be  grown  as  extensively  as  the  hardy 
sorts, like  the  Snyder,  and  those  who  do  plant 
and  care  for  it,  will  make  some  money, as  it  is 
beyond  question  the  earliest  blackberry  in 
existence,  ripening  here  on  July  6th,  and  all 
were  gone,  except  a  few  scattering  berries,  on 
July  24th,  when  I  made  my  first  picking  of 
Wilsons.  The  berries  are  small  but  uniform 
and  glossy  black,  and  retain  their  color  and 
gloss  loBger  than  any  other.  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  argument  in  their  favor,  that  I  have 
seen,  was  onBouth  Water  .Street,  Chicago, last 
Jane,  when  I  saw  some  from  Illinois  selling 
at  $4.50  to  $5  per  crate  of  16  quarts, and  I  am 
so  well  satisfied  of  their  profitableness  that  I 
shall  set  all  the  plants  I  have  got  or  can  afford 
to  buy, the  coming  Spring, and  would  like  very 


much  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  it.  R.  MORRILL. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

±"ieU>  Crups. 


THE  GROUND  NUT  AND  THE  GOOBER 
PEA. 


H.  W.  RAVENEL. 

These  two  names  are  often  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  same  plant,  and  yet  they 
are  two  very  distinct  things. 

The  former  (Arachis),  the  Ground  Nut,  or 
Ground  Pea,  or  Pea  Nut.  or  Pindar  (for  by 
all  these  names  is  it  called  I,  is  well  known  as 
an  article  of  considerable  agricultural  im¬ 
portance  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  is 
for  sale  at  every  street  corner  and  confec¬ 
tioner’s  shop  in  the  cities. 

The  Goober  Pea  (Voandzea)  is  but  little 
known,  and  is  only  rarely  culti¬ 
vated  from  its  inferiority  as  an 
article  of  food. 

They  are  both  from  Africa, 
both  leguminous  plants,  and  are 
tbe  only  plants  in  cultivation 
with  the  like  curious  habit  of 
flowering  above  the  ground  and 
ripening  their  fruit  under 
ground. 

Like  most  of  the  leguminous 
plants,  they  both  have  trifoliate 
leaves,  those  of  the  ground  nut 
(Arachis)  are  oval  with  snorter 
leaf  stalks.  The  habit  ot  the 
plant  is  prostrate,  tbe  branches 
growing  out  from  the  central 
stem  and  lying  prone  to  the 
ground.  Hence  in  cultivation  it 
needs  a  broad, flat  bed.  A  luxu¬ 
riant  plant  will  cover  a  diameter  of  three  to 
four  feet.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves, a  yellow 
flower  is  borne.  As  soon  as  the  germ  is  ferti¬ 
lized,  the  flower  stalk,  or  peduncle,  begins  to 
elongate  and  turn  downwards,  carrying  at  it’s 
point  the  fertilized  germ  into  the  earth  for 
one  or  two  inches,  where  it  continues  to  grow 
and  mature. 

In  Autumn,  just  before  frost,  by  passing  a 
plow  or  spade  uuder  the  roots,  the  whole 
plant  is  lifted  out  with  the  numerous  fruit 
pods  attached.  The  bush  is  then  turned  over 
and  left  for  a  day  or  tsvo,  that  tbe  green,  damp 
pods  may  be  dried.  Those  latest  formed  are 
immature,  and  in  preparing  for  market,  these 
are  carefully  taken  out.  The  pod  is  normally 
two-seeded,  though  three-seeded  pods  have 
become  very  common  This  fruit  from  its  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  will  no  doubt  become 
much  improved  by  careful  selection. 

The  Goober  Pea  (Voandzea)  also  has  trifoli¬ 
ate  leaves,  but  the  leaflets  are  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  those  of  Arachis,  and  with  longer 
leaf-stalks.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  but 
smaller.  Tbe  same  process  takes  place  with 
the  fertilized  germ,  which  is  carried  into  the 
ground,  whore  it  grows  and  matures.  The 
Goober  Pea  seems  to  be  normally  one  seeded, 
though  occasionally  a  two-seeded  pod  may  be 
found  The  outer  husk,  or  shell,  is  much 
harder  than  that  of  the  ground  nut,  aud  the 
fruit  within  so  hard  as  to  require  boiling  to 
make  it  eatable.  That  is  tbe  mode  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  negroes— boiled,  but  not 
parched,  like  its  cousin,  the  Ground  Nut. 

As  far  as  my  recollection  goes  (it  is  many 
years  since  I  tasted  it),  it  is  inferior  to 
most  of  the  peas  and  beans  used  in  the 
same  way. 

It  is  said  to  be  very  productive  in  some 
localities,  and  recommended  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  bogs,  but  my  experience  for 
the  past  two  seasons  does  not  confirm 
this  good  quality.  Perhaps  in  a  more 
damp  soil,  or  with  better  seasons,  it 
might  do  better.  It  is  probable  that  this 
inferiority  of  the  plant  as  an  article  of 
food  in  comparison  with  the  Ground  Nut, 
has  been  the  cause  of  its  gradually  going 
out  of  cultivation. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 


rotten.  The  time  was  so  divided  that  the 
cows  had  two  periods  of  exclusive  hay  feeding 
and  four  of  almost  exclusive  grains  feeding. 
The  Doctor’s  conclusions  from  the  whole  ex¬ 
periment  were,  that  the  feeding  of  brewers’ 
grains  is  conducive  to  the  flow  of  milk;  that 
when  fed  entirely  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  in¬ 
duce  the  cows  to  eat  a  full  ration,  but  he  thinks 
that  much  of  t bis  difficulty  might  be  owing  to 
tbe  bad  condition  of  tbe  grains;  tbatthe  grains 
are  a  valuable  feeding  material  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  especially  when  fed  with  a  small  hay 
ration;  that  the  feeding  of  the  brewers'  grains 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  tbe  milk; 
that  the  yield  of  butter  is  not  as  constant  with 
a  "grains” ration  as  with  hay  ;but  he  thinks  this 
might  have  been  largely  owing  to  the  putridity 
of  the  grains  during  a  part  ot  tbe  time  of  the 
experiment.  During  the  period  of  “grains” 
feeding,  the  churning  took  a  longer  time  and 
the  cream  had  to  be  at  a  higher  temperature 
,  and  the  butter  was  not  of  as  good  grain  as  the 
I  hay  fed  butter,  and  he  therefore  concludes  the 


Scott’s  Veteran.  Fig.  19. 

use  of  grains  as  a  feed  for  butter-producing 
cows  is  not  advisable  He  states  that  in  respect 
to  taste,  flavor,  appearance  of  the  miikandits 
keeping  qua  ities,  no  difference  was  noticeable 
between  the  milk  from  those  experimented 
upon,  and  chat  from  those  runuing  iu  the 
pasture  at  the  same  time.  Finally,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that, so  far  as  this  trial  indicates,  brew¬ 
ers’  grams  are  a  healthy  and  valuable  food 
for  cows  for  pro  luciug  rnilk  for  consumption, 
but  that  allowiug  the  "groins”  to  become  sour 
and  moldy  is  a  mistake.  The  trial  also  indi¬ 
cates  very  strongly  that  the  putridity  of  the 
feed  was  neither  injurious  to  the  cows,  other¬ 
wise  than  as  stated,  nor  injurious  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk  for  human  consumption. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  nearly  all 
the  investigators,  and  if  true,  would  iudicate 
that  the  opposition  to  swill  milk  in  our- cities 
is  unjust  aud  fanatical.  We  are  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Doctor’s  experiments  were 
not  conducted  loug  enough  so  that  the  food 
could  exert  its  bad  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  cows. 


Remedy  for  Blight  in  Fruit  Trees.— 
Mr.  Arba  Campbell,  as  stated  in  the  Hus- 
baudmau,  five  years  ago  had  a  flue  Bartlett 
Pear  tree,  four  inches  in  diameter,  badly 
struck  with  blight,  so  badly  that  the  leaves 
on  every  limb  at  their  extremities  wore  dead. 
He  dug  the  earth  away  for  six  feet  all  around 
the  tree  and  down  to  the  large  roots.  He 
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Feeding  Value  of  Brewers’  Grains.— 
Dr.  Sturtevant,  in  bis  last  Bulletiu  of  tbe  N.- 
Y.  Exp.  Station,  reports  the  results  of  some 
experiments  made  to  ascertain  tbe  feeding 
value  of  brewers’  grains.  Two  cows  were 
taken  from  the  pasture  on  Sept.  16  and  fed 
dry  hay  for  10  days;  they  were  then  fed  all 
the  grains  they  could  be  induced  to  eat,  the 
grains  being  sometimes  in  very  bad  condition, 
such  as  moldy,  sour  and  sometimes  half- 


then  took  100  pounds  of  kaiuit  (German  potash 
salts)  mixed  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  soil,  and 
spread  it  over  the  roots.  He  then  took  50 
pounds  of  a  good  superphosphate,  mixed  the 
earth  with  it  in  tho  samu  way,  and  spread  this 
over  the  salt  mixture.  He  then  spread  one 
bushel  of  slaked  lime  over  the  phosphate;  it 
being  iu  the  beat  of  Bummer  and  very  dry,  he 
drew  20  to  80  pails  of  water  from  the  well  and 
mude  a  mud-puddle  of  the  whole  mass  of 
mineral  fertilizers,  aud  in  one  week  he  could 
see  the  tree  was  reviving  and  it  bore  a  small 
crop  of  good  pears  in  tho  center  of  the  top, 
where  the  blight  had  not  extended,  that  sea¬ 
son,  and  has  borne  a  tine  crop  of  peaxs  every 
year  since,  constantly  increasing  in  beauty, 
flavor  and  number.  He  has  tried  the  same 
treatment  on  some  apple  trees  with  good 
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success.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
his  valley  several  times  since,  and  he  thinks 
always  with  success. 


on  one  piece  of  land  he  sowed  salt  in  the  Fall, 
and  had  a  splendid  crop  of  potatoes,  and  on 
the  same  soil  when  he  put  no  salt  he  pot  no 
crop.  For  three  years  back  he  has  bad  good 
crops  bv  using  salt,  but  not  otherwise.  Mr. 
C  J  Edie,  of  Marcy,  N.  Y  ,  said  that  during 
the  season  of  1881  he  bad  tried  salt  on  soil  in 
which  he  had  planted  potatoes  He  broadcasted 
about  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  per  acre. and  har¬ 
rowed  it  in.  The  potatoes  were  then  planted 
and  others  were  planted  alongside  in  the  same 
Held  without  salt.  The  effect  was  most  strik¬ 
ing.  Just  as  far  as  the  salt  extended,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  smooth,  sound  and  of  good  size. 
In  the  rows  next  adjoining  where  the  salt  did 
not  reach,  the  potatoes  were  small,  wormy 
and  rough. 

The  repair  of  broken  limbs  of  farmamimals 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  easy  operation,  Mr. 
H.  Stewart  remarks.  All  that  is  required 
is  to  put  the  animal — if  a  large  one — insliugs, 
to  bring  the  fracture  into 
proper  position.and  then  bind 
the  limb  with  bandages 
k  dipped  in  common  plaster  of- 

Paris  paste.  The  bandage 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  roll, 
by  sewing  the  ends  together 
in  a  long  strip  and  winding 
this  around  the  limb  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  limbs  of 
small  animals  may  be  repaired 
by  enveloping  them  in  wetted 
straw-board,  fitting  it  to  the 
limb  carefully.and  then  bind- 
'  ing  a  common  bandage  over  it. 


clay  soils?  Yes,  we  include  them;  we  include 
any  soil  that  is  well  drained.. . . 

There  is  no  business,  from  ruling  nations  to 
picking  pockets,  which  is  managed  in  so  slip¬ 
shod  and  slovenly  a  fashion  as  tarming.  says 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  England . 

Our  friend,  the  Orange  County  Farmer.pre- 
sents  a  cut  of  the  fruit  of  Early  Harvest  Black¬ 
berry, that  represents  it  as  fully  twice  as  large 
as  the  fruit  ever  grows.  This  berry  is  small  It 
has  two  claims  to  superiority — earlmess  and 
firmness. . .  . . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  silk  culture  in 
America  is  likely  to  prove  profitable— to  those 
who  have  Russian  Mulberry  trees,  and  silk¬ 
worm  eggs  to  sell.  The  fellow  who  buys  ’em 
will  probably  discover  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake . . . . . 

Are  not  you  going  to  try  for  one  of  the 
presents  offered  to  Rural  subscribers?  Prob¬ 
ably  you  would  if  you  could  know  that  a  one 
hundred  dollar  implement  or 
other  article  would  be  awarded 
to  a  club  of  25 ;  or  that  an  article 
well  worth  $50  would  be  given 
for  a  club  of  10.  That  is  the  way 
it  looks  at  present. .  ,  - 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  for  the 
catalogues  which  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  announce  in  our  columns. 

Those  who  have  seeds,  farm  im¬ 
plements  or  anything  of  the  kind 
to  buy  should  send  for  every  one. 

Our  readers  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Rural's  notices  of 
these  catalogues  will  be  impar¬ 
tial  and  just  in  every  way.  We 
shall  consult  their  interests  in 
every  case . 

Major  Brooks  says,  in  the 
Rural  Home,  that,  more  cherries, 
berries,  peaches  and  grapes  and 
less  pie,  cake  and  meat  would 
lessen  paiu,  prolong  life  and 
greatly  increase  the  mental  and 
physical  vigor  of  the  race . 

Subscribers,  we  offer  you  $2,800  in  321 
sterling  presents  for  the  clubs  you  may  send 
us  from  now  until  May  1st.  From  present 
appearances  we  do  not  think  you  can  engage 
in  a  more  profitable  work. . . 

Col  Henry  Wilson,  of  Boston,  says  many 
deserted  farms  in  Massachusets  can  be  bought 
cheap  enough  so  it  will  pay  to  plant  them  to 
forests.  He  would  recommend  planting  ash, 
hickory  or  elm,  set  in  rows  four  feet  apart 
and  four  feet  in  the  rows,  and  after  five  years 
cut  out  every  other  tree  for  hoop  poles,  and 
in  five  years  more  remove  every  other  row 
for  some  mechanical  use.  Pruning  is  too  cost¬ 
ly  a  job :  plant  thickly  and  let  the  best  sup¬ 
plant  the  rest, . . . . 

Come  and  see  150  bushels  of  potatoes  har¬ 
vested  upon  a  half-acre  of  very  poor  land  next 
October  at  the  Rural  Grounds  To  produce 
these  will  not  prove  a  more  difficult  under¬ 
taking  than  the  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
raised  on  an  acre  at  the  Rural  Farm  under 
flat  culture,  with  but  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
on  the  acre,  sown  broadcast . 

J.  S.  Collins  tells  the  N  Y.  World  /' 
that  he  has  used  kainit  as  a  fertiliser 
on  strawberry  plants,  applying  one  ton 
to  the  acre,  with  very  satisfactory  re-  / 
suits.  He  made  the  application  in  the  f 
Fall  previous  to  setting  the  plants  in 
the  Spring.  This  goes  to  prove  that  I 
Mr.  Collins’s  land  needs  potash,  but  not  l 
phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  at  present  \ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  \ 
Board  of  Agriculture  they  had  a  lively  \ 
tilt  on  the  subject  of  corn  tor  fodder.  \ 
Some  contended  that  at  its  best  it  was  \ 
not  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  hay; 
others  said  it  was  worth,  pound  for 
pound,  os  much  as  the  best  hay.  Heu- 
ry  Noble  bad  only  five  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  40  cows  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  October,  these  cows  had  what 
thev  could  get  in  that  pasture  and 
what  green  corn  they  would  eat  He  has  had 
a  fine  quantity  of  the  best  quality  of  milk,  aud 
the  cows  are  fat.  He  is  fully  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  keeping  cows . 

It  has  become  an  almost  general  rule  with 
the  originators  of  new  fruits  to  make  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  size,  productiveness, 
and  quality,  that,  cannot  be  verified  by  exper¬ 
ience;  in  fact,  the  stereotyped  phrases  added 
to  the  descriptions  of  new  varieties,  are 
‘‘double  the  size  and  twice  as  productive  as 
auy  other  known  variety Were  such  state¬ 
ments  half  true,  remarks  the  Sun,  we  would 
long  ago  have  had  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  as  large  as  pine  apples,  and  the  plants 
so  productive  that  our  fields  would  have  been 
covered  a  yard  deep  with  fruit . . . 

Mr  Henderson’s  book,  “How  the  Farm 
Pays,”  gives  the  preference  to  the  Jerseys  for 
the  dairy,  and,  for  selling  milk  in  the  villages 
or  cities,  the  Ayrshires,  it  says,  will  be  the 


most  profitable.  “They  are  easy  keepers, 
hardy,  and  will  produce  from  4.000  to  6.000 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  season,  and  the  milk 
generally  brings  from  four  to  five  cents  per 
pound  at  retail” . 

Mr.  Henderson  also  says — and  we  were 
pained  to  read  it— that  the  longer  he  lives  the 
less  he  believes  in  the  value  attached  to  the 
so-called  science  of  agriculture . 


Aralia  Spinosa. — Though  with  some  ob¬ 
jection  from  a  slight  propensity  to  sucker, 
the  Aralia  spinnsa,  or  Angelica  Tree,  some 
times  known  as  Hercules  Club,  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  shrubs  for  a  group  on  a  lawn 
to  be  viewed  from  somedistance.  The  thorny 
stems  are  surmounted  by  huge,  fern  like 
leaves,  which  in  August  are  crowned  by  a 
mass  of  greenish-white,  mist-like  flowers, 
which  crown  especially  attracts  the  eye  for  a 
considerable  distauce.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Meehan,  from  whose  Gardeners’  Monthly  we 
copy  the  above,  is  mistaken  as  to  its  “slight 
propensity”  to  sucker.  With  us  it  suckers  as 
freely  as  any  other  little  tree  or  shrub  we 
know  of.  In  truth,  it  is  as  bad  as  an  ailan- 
thus.  . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS, 


MART  WAGER-FISHER. 

Dayton  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  east 
(and  north)  of  The  Dalles,  and  just  about  the 
same  distance  in  a  straight  line,  on  a  map, 


The  Times  Fays,  truly 
euough.  that  selling  and  buy¬ 
ing  by  weight  is  the  only 
just  and  reasonable  method 
of  disposing  of  farm  produce. 
The  barrel,  bushel,  basket, 
load,  and  other  common 
measures  are  all  so  irregular 
and  indefinite  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
prevails  among  both  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
constant  disputes  are  occurring. 

Chess  and  Wheat  —The  Weekly  Press  of 
Philadelphia  remarks  that  considerable  inter¬ 
est  was  aroused  in  the  famous  case  of  Wheat  vs. 
Chess  by  a  head  of  wheat  containing  pedicels 
of  chess,  exhibited  by  Professor  William 
Sauuders,  of  London,  Ontario.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Professors  Spaulding  and  Steere 
and  A.  C.  Glidden,  appointed  to  examine  it, 
reported  that,  although  apparently  a  clear 
case  of  reversion  from  w  heat  to  chess,  it  was 
shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  an  accidental 
lodgment  of  the  chess  pedicels  while  the 
head  of  wheat  was  green,  and  a  binding  in. 
so  to  speak,  by  the  contraction  of  thesurround- 
ing  glumes  by  the  ripening  of  the  grain. 


Isham  Sweet, 
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Feeding  Grain  to  Horses.— Bell’s  Mes¬ 
senger  (England)  says  that  the  capacity  of  the 
horse's  stomach  is  about  sixteen  quarts.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  iu  mind  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  horses.  In  feeding  grain  to 
horses,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  fed  at 
such  a  time  that  it  may  remain  in  the  stomach 
as  long  as  need  be  to  secure  its  complete  di¬ 
gestion.  The  nitrogenous  elements,  in  which 
grain  is  richer  than  other  foods,  ax*e  better 
digested  in  the  stomach  than  iu  the  intestines. 
The  grain  should  be  fed  after  the  hay  has 
been  eateo,  and  no  other  food  or  drink  should 
te  given  for  some  time  after,  so  that  the  grain 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  until  it  is  fully 
digested.  If  the  grain  is  fed  first,  aud  then  a 
ration  as.  for  instance,  of  seven  pounds  of 
hay,  the  grain  will  speedily  be  forced  from  the 
stomach  hy  the  hay.  In  eating  the  hay,  it 
will  be  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
saliva,  aud  an  hour  aud  a  half  will  be  required 
for  masticating  it.  In  order  to  have  the  stom¬ 
ach  digest  well,  it  should  not  contain  more 
than  ten  quarts  at  a  time,  and  in  eating  seven 
pounds  of  hay,  the  animal  swallow’s  at  least 
two  stomach fuls  of  hay  and  saliva,  one  of 
these  having  passed  on  into  the  intestines.  If 


Green  Crimean, 


from  Portland  as  it  is  from  Seattle.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Walla  Walla, 
and  both  are  in  the  south  east  corner  of 
Washington — Walla  Walla  being  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  Oregon  boundary.  In  the 
country  surrounding  these  towns  lie  the  fam¬ 
ous  wheat  farms— where  the  soil  is  “but  dust 
and  ashes,  and  wheat  grows  without  water" — 
which  is  the  commonly  exaggerated  way  of 
speaking  of  it. 

We  reached  Dayton  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  having  journeved  at  night,  in  order 
to  “catch"  a  morning  freight  and  leisurely  re¬ 
trace  our  way  by  day.  It  was  a  cold  morning, 
(the  last  of  September),  the  wind  and  dust 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  owing  to  a  recent  fire  which  had  reduced 
the  inns  in  the  town  to  one  hotel,  we  had  quite 
a  “history"  in  attempting  to  secure  a  room 
for  ourselves,  in  which  we  could  have  fire  and 
rest,  to  refresh  ourselves  for  the  day  before  us. 
It  is  the  fate  of  most  Western  towns  to  suffer 
at  the  outset  severely  from  fires,  many’  of 
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which  are  the  work  of  incendiaries.  If  the 
“times  are  hard,’’  the  demand  for  artisans 
and  laborers  is  increased  by  burning  build¬ 
ings!  It  is  altogether  diabolic,  and  if  I  were 
a  sovereign  law  maker,  l  would  pul  every  in¬ 
cendiary  into  prison  for  fifty  years,  or  hang 
him.  Dayton  is  but  a  small  town  in  a  narrow 
valley,  with  a  stream  running  through  it, 
which  empties  into  the  Touchet  River.  The 
landlord  of  the  hotel  told  me  that  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  20  degrees  below 
zero,  for  a  brief  time,  but  making  it  cold 
enough  to  kill  fruit  trees. 

The  apple  trees,  however,  were  loaded  with 


the  grain  had  been  fed  first,  before  the  hay, 
the  grain  would  have  speedily  passed  out  of 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  where  it  would 
digest  less  completely  than  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  stomach.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
stomach  to  digest  the  nitrogenous  parts  of  the 
foods,  and  as  the  oats  or  corn  contain  four  or 
five  times  as  much  of  these  as  the  same  amount 
of  hay,  it  is  obviously  more  important  to  have 
the  graiu  subjected  to  the  full  action  of  the 
gastric  juices  than  to  have  the  hay  retained 
there.  Hence  in  feeding  grain  it  should  be  fed 
after  the  hay  ration  has  been  eaten.  This  is  a 
matter  well  worth  remembering  in  feeding 
horses. 


If  the  Rural's  presents  to  subscribers  i dll 
pay  our  friends  fre  dollars,  or  even  more , 
for  each  subscriber  they  send  us,  would  it  not 
pay  them  to  spend  a  few  days — or  hours— in 
securing  clubs  f  Well ,  it  looks  at  present  as 
if  the  gifts  would  be  awarded  upon  such,  or 
even  more  liberal  terms. 
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fruit.  All  the  way  from  a  railway  junction 
called  Wallula,  which  is  thirty  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Walla  Walla,  on  through  Walla  Walla 
to  Dayton,  the  railroad  runs  through  a  narrow, 
level  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  rolling 
country— a  great  billowy  country,  like  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  enormous  mounds  of  various  bights 
and  sizes,  but  all  large  and  the  depressions  be¬ 
tween  them  like  great  dimples,  which  receive 
the  sudden  floods  in  Winter  when  the  snows 
melt  rapidly  on  the  hills.  The  prevailing 
color  of  this  vast  expanse  of  huge  mounds 
when  we  saw  it  was  brown— all  hues  of  brown, 
from  the  pale  yellowish  wheat  stubble,  and 
'headed”  wheat,  to  the  newly  plowed  and  drilled 
fields.  The  fine  Bunch  Grass,  (like  Buffalo 
Grass  but  taller)  which  covers  the  untilled 
surface  is  yellow ish-brown  in  color,  cures  on 
the  ground  and  forms  nutritive  pasture  for 
sheep,  cattle  and  horses  all  Winter.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  crowu  only  of  the  mound  is  sowed  to 
wheat— a  fence  surrounding  it  so  that  cattle 
may  be  turned  1b  to  eat  the  Bunch  Grass  on 
the  sides,  and  many  of  these  “top”  inclosures 
must  have  an  area  of  a  hundred  or  more 
acres.  Some  farms  consist  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres;  but  there  is  not  a  house  or  barn 
to  be  seen  out  of  the  towns,  save  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  and  I  wondered  where  the  farm 
laborers  lodged  and  lived.  And  the  w’hole 
region,  except  along  the  streams  where  cotton¬ 
wood  grows,  is  destitute  of  trees.  And  yet 
the  country  is  attractive  from  its  novelty, 
being  unlike  any  other  jl  have  seen,  and  by 
no  means  wearing  a  forsaken  look.  The 
soft,  rich  lines  of  brown  on  the  great 
hills  (I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  brown 
hills  on  this  coast  that  I  wonder  if  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  green  is  not  a  matter  of  fancy,)  so 
diversified  in  places  as  to  look  like  huge  patch¬ 
work,  are  probably  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  which  is  volcanic,  powdery,  dry,  and 
loose  as  dust;  and  as  for  dust,  it  lay  in  the 
caboose  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  us  like  a 
gauze.  The  rainfall  ceases  sometimes  in 
May,  aud  none  falls  from  that  time  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  or  later.  At  every  railway  station 
wer9  piles  and  stores  of  wheat  in  sacks  await¬ 
ing  transportation,  and  the  freight  car  in 
which  we  rode  from  Walla  Walla  to  Wallula 
was  attached  to  a  train  of  41  platform  cars 
loaded  with  wheat  sacks.  It  costs  21  cents  to 
send  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Dayton  to  Port¬ 
land— whenee  it  is  usually  shipped— and  the 
price  being  paid  for  wheat  was  from  32  to  35 
cents.  Encouraging,  was  it  not? 

A  pretty  little  town  on  the  road  between 
Dayton  and  Walla  Walla  is  called  Waitsburg. 
The  trades'  people  plant  for  shade  trees  chiefly 
Locust,  Box  Elder,  and  Lombardy  Poplar. 
The  land  about  Dayton  is  rated  at  from  $25 
to  $30  per  acre,  and  that  about  Walla  Walla, 
which  has  a  choicer  appearance,  is  probably 
held  at  even  higher  figures.  Some  corn  is 
raised,  but  the  stalks,  left  standing  in  the 
fields,  were  only  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
and  did  not  look  “thrifty.” 

At  Walla  Walla  we  stopped  for  several 
hours.  It  is  the  second  town  in  size  and  im¬ 
portance  in  Washington,  with  a  population 
of  eight  to  ten  thousand.  The  streets  are 
planted  with  Lombardy  Poplars.  Everything 
was  dry,  dusty,  and  wearing  the  cheerless 
look  born  of  a  “drought.”  I  saw  one  thrifty 
catalpa  tree  and  wondered  what  harm  would 
ensue  if  there  were  more  catalpa  trees  planted, 
and  fewer  funereal  poplars!  We  walked  over 
the  town  and  noted  a  number  of  pretty  places. 
The  most  attractive  grounds  were  those  about 
the  really  handsome  court-house.  We  had  an 
excellent  dinner,  saw  a  number  of  hand¬ 
somely  attired  women  in  the  streets,  and 
altogether  the  finest-looking  Indians  we 
had  seen — ideal  Indians— the  laddie  observing 
that  they  looked  like  “Hiawatha,”  tall,  strait, 
lithe,  and  clad  in  rich,  gay-colored  blankets, 
with  trousers  to  match,  moccasins  on  their 
nimble  feet,  their  hair  “banged”  in  front,  and 
the  rest  hanging  in  long  braids  at  each  side  of 
the  head;  the  women  were  dressed  like  the 
men,  and,  like  them,  were  riding  their  horses, 
astride  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were 
Umatillas,  aud  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion,  south  of  Walla  Walla,  in  Oregon,  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  considerable  wealth  in  Walla 
Walla,  and  the  “city”  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  pretty  place,  and  a  good,  washing  rain  might 
have  made  it  look  so  to  me.  At  a  fruit  store, 

I  saw  a  cluster  of  strawberries  from  green  to 
ripe,  and  the  proprietor  gave  me  a  ripe  one 
to  eat,  saying  that  he  knew  that  I  was  an 
Eastern  woman,  from  my  appearance,  but  he 
thought  Anaximander  belonged  to  the  West! 
He  rattled  on  about  business  here,  bow  men 
make,  and  lose  fortunes,  and  “don’t  mind  it.;” 
and  pointing  to  one  side  of  bis  shop,  which  was 
devoted  to  cigars  and  tobacco,  be  asked  me  to 
“guess”  how  large  bis  sales  were,  a  day,  from 
the  weed— and  he  himself  used  it  in  noway, — 

I  replied  from  the  extent  I  saw  it  used  on  this 
coast,  that  men  must  spend  nearly  all  they 
earned  for  it.  He  said  he  often  sold  fifty 
dollars’  worth  in  a  day, 


From  Walla  Walla  west  to  Wallula  Junc¬ 
tion,  the  valley  is  wider,  but  the  country  is 
less  attractive — Sage  Brush  competing  with 
Bunch  Grass — but  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  where  there  is  Sage  Brush,  there  wheat 
will  grow.  The  land  rose  in  long  ter¬ 
races  at  each  side  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  road  lies,  and  the  formation’ of  it  recalled 
Colorado  and  Nevada.  Wallula  Junction  is  a 
place  of  no  importance  beyond  a  railroad 
souse.  We  found  a  comfortable  hotel  there, 
where  we  rested  for  a  night. 

As  Eastern  Washington  is  attracting  consid¬ 
erable  immigration,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  here  upon  what  terms  settlers  can 
obtain  480  acres  of  land  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense:  lfiO  acres  can  be  preempted, 
and  a  title  obtained  after  a  six  months’  resi¬ 
dence  upon  it.  This  will  cost  $3.50  per  acre 
when  within  the  limit  of  the  railroad  grant, 
and  $1.25  per  acre  when  outside  the  limit  of 
the  grant.  A  “forest  culture  claim”  of  160 
acres  can  then  bo  taken,  winch  costs  only  the 
planting  of  a  certain  number  of  trees  each 
year,  and  many  such  worthless  trees  for  tim¬ 
ber,  as  Locust,  Box  Elder  nni  Lombardy 
Poplars  are  planted;  the  wood,  however,  can 
be  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  paper.  Then 
the  Homestead  claim  of  160  acres  can  be  taken, 
requiring  a  residence  of  five  years  and  a  small 
fee  to  the  Laud  Office.  When  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  these  claims  ad  jacent,  he  has 
quite  a  farm  for  a  very  little  money.  The 
soil  here  differs  from  thatin  Utah  and  Nevada, 
in  that  it  produces  good  crop9  without  irriga¬ 
tion,  although  there  is  no  rainfall  for  several 
months  during  the  Summer;  because  of  its 
looseness,  it  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
from  the  air  and  from  dews.  Its  fertility 
well  illustrates  the  Oriental  proverb,  “Where 
the  earthquake  has  been,  the  best  grain 
grows.” 

For  the  information  of  the  youngsters,  I 
may  add,  while  I  have  it  in  mind,  that  neither 
in  Oregon  uor  Washington  have  I  heard 
of  any  body  who  had  succeeded  in  making 
nut  trees  grow  and  bear  nuts.  They  are  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  do  not  take 
kindly  to  it,  so  if  one's  happiness  depends  upon 
living  where  chestuuts,  walnuts  and  shell- 
barks  grow,  he  will  not  come  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Listowel,  Perth  Co.,  Dec.  24.— The  harvest 
for  all  kinds  of  grain  has  been  very  good  this 
year,  but  the  prices  are  low,  especially  for 
wheat,  now  70  to 75  cents  per  bushel;  but  both 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  high — the  latter 
being  worth  from  12  to  13  cents  for  full-make. 
People  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  notice  of 
poultry  in  Canada,  and  a  special  winter  show 
for  them  and  pet  stock  will  be  held  here, aud  at 
two  or  three  more  new  places,  as  well  as  at  the 
old  ones,  with  prize  lists  running  from  $800  to 
$500.  I  had  no  grapes  this  year;  the  frost 
caught  them  when  they  had  made  over  a  foot 
of  growth;  the  vines  were  planted  three  and 
four  years.  Moore’s  Early  Grape  came  out 

the  best.  a.  j.  c. 

Iowa. 

Lima,  Fayette  Co.,  Dec.  24  — Wehave  had  a 
nice  Fall  to  do  our  work.  Corn  was  about 
three-fourths  of  a  crop  on  account  of  a  long 
dry  time  in  July;  but  what  we  have  is  good. 
Oats  good,  and  potatoes  are  ditto,  except  some 
that  were  troubled  with  the  bugs.  What 
spriug  wheat  was  raised  was  good.  Pork, 
$3.60  to  $3.75;  corn,  25  and  30  cents;  Oats,  20 
cents;  cream,  20  cents.  p.  k.  j. 

Nebraska. 

Long  Pine,  Sioux  Co.,  Dec.  20.— I  see  in 
some  of  the  New  England  papers  great  sym¬ 
pathy  expressed  for  us  unhappy  Western 
farmers  and  our  condition  contrasted  writh 
those  of  that  country.  Now  I,  for  one,  am  a 
Nebraska  “homesteader,”  and  I  would  not 
change  my  beautiful  Nebraska  homestead  for 
auy  farm  in  hilly,  rocky  New  England.  I  am 
well  suited,  eoutented  aud  happy,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  such  stuff  an  insult  to  all  the  people  of 
this  wiile-awake  West,  What  if  our  corn 
sells  for  only  15  cents  per  bushel ;  we  can 
raise  five  bushels  as  easily  as  New-Englanders 
cau  raise  one,  so  if  we  sell  cheap,  we  raise 
cheaply,  aud  don’t  get  our  vitals  punched  out 
plowing  among  the  rocks. 

We  honor  the  Rural  New-Yorker  because 
it  runs  down  no  country,  but  tries  to  help  the 
farmers  in  all  to  a  better  way  of  farming  and 
a  better  way  of  living.  I  can’t  see  but  its  ad¬ 
vice  is  as  practical  for  Nebraska  as  for  New 
York.  r.  w.  B. 

Rkmahks. — We  have  never  seen  auy  coun¬ 
try  without  good  points,  and  we  see  no  reasou 
to  run  dowu  any,  but  ruther  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  all  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
good  there  is,  ruther  than  to  be  finding  fuult 
because  of  what  there  is  not.  Eds.] 

North  Carolina. 

Highlands,  Macon  Co.,  Dec.  23rd.— This 
*4  section  of  Western  North  Carolina  was 


first  introduced  to  the  world  as  a  health  re¬ 
sort,  and  so  enticing  were  the  reports  as  to 
the  good  results  of  the  water  and  climate 
upon  those  afflicted  with  bronchial  and  pul¬ 
monary  affections,  as  to  induce  many  of  the 
health-seekers  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  to  come  here  and  settle,  and  so  by 
these  means  was  this  town  of  Highlands,  with 
its  300  inhabitants,  built  up.  Highlands  is  on 
the  highest  plateau  of  the  Apalachian  range 
of  mountains,  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  But  though  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  splendid  place  for  those  suffering 
from  the  above  complaints,  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  from  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
natural  scenery,  wheu  the  farmer  is  told  that 
it  is  a  paradise  for  him,  he  should  not  credit 
the  story  at  once.  Out  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
mountain  land  only  ten  maybe  fit  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  then  it  depends  upon  the  locality  of 
the  ground  whether  it  produces  anything  be¬ 
sides  rye,  some  of  the  grasses,  Irish  potatoes 
and  cabbages.  Notwithstanding  this,  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  are  found  grasses  and  plants  of 
the  most  valuable  kinds,  both  to  farmers  and 
stock  raisers,  growing  wild  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  and  profusion.  With  a  little 
effort,  all  these  mountains  aud  hills  might  be 
clothed  with  the  most  nutritious  verdure,  aud 
thus  change  a  now  large  and  profitless  area 
to  one  of  a  highly  productive  and  valuable 
character.  About  three  miles  south  from 
Highlands  is  called  the  “Thermal,”  or  “no 
frost”  liue.  The  “no  frost”  is  a  delusion,  yet 
tne  products  common  to  the  85th  parallel  of 
latitude  either  east  or  west  of  that  locality,  are 
quite  'successfully  grown  there,  while  north 
of  this  line,  in  the  cold,  chilly  and  frozen 
belt,  they  are  always  a  failure.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co..  Dec.  20. — We  are  now 
having  the  first  real  Winter  day.  We  have 
had  an  uncommonly  fine  Autumn.  Such  farm 
operations  as  plowing,  building  stone  fences, 
and  other  improvements,  have  only 
ceased  with  the  past  week.  Winter  grain 
never  looked  more  promising;  that  sown  in 
September  has  been  pastured  to  keep  it  down. 
Meats,  grain,  aud  vegetables  are  all  low  in 
price— the  lowest  for  years.  Still  farmers 
seem  to  feel  good-natured,  as  the  “store  goods'’ 
are  also  cheaper  than  in  the  past.  We  can 
now  buy  mill  feed  at  the  R.  R  depots  for  $1 
per  100  pounds,  giving  the  short  hay  crop  a 
lift  in  the  right  direction.  p.  w. 

Chambersburg,  Frankliu  Co.,  Dec.  23,— 
Prices  of  grain  are  lower  to  an  for  many 
years:  wheat,  76  cents;  oats,  28  cents;  corn, 
40  to  50  cents;  potatoes,  40  cents;  apples,  50 
to  75  cents.  Crops  of  all  binds  were  very 
good.  We  had  plenty  of  rain  up  to  July  5th, 
aud  very  dry  weather  from  then  till  after 
seeding.  Fall  wheat  is  looking  well.  The 
weather  was  fine  after  seeding  till  Dec.  16, 
when  we  had  winter  weather  with  a  fall  of 
snow  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  the  night 
of  the  20th.  Many  are  sleighing  now.  Mr. 
W.  P.  S.,  Chambersburg,  Frankliu  County, 
had  a  field  of  i}*!  acres  planted  in  potatoes, 
from  which  he  harvested  Ro25  bushels — nearly 
400  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  were  O.  K. 
Mammoth,  Pearl  of  Savoy  and  White  Star. 
The  O.  K.  Mammoth  did  the  best;  but  the 
Pearl  of  Savoy  were  very  fioe.  Ilis  potatoes 
all  weighed  00  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Two- 
and-a  half  pounds  of  White  Chief  yielded 
four  bushels.  White  Chief  yielded  at  rate  of 
800  bushels  to  the  acre.  His  entire  potato 
crop  was  over  8,000  bushels.  The  4V£  acres 
were  ridge  culture.  He  intends  to  try  both 
ridge  and  level  culture  next  season.  His 
Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  did  very  well,  as 
did  also  his  Martin’s  Amber.  The  Fultz  and 
Mediterranean  varieties  are  takiug  the  lead 
in  this  section.  T.  G.  z. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Listowel,  Perth  Co. — I  had  u  splendid  lot 
of  Blush  Potatoes — about  three  bushels — the 
second  year  of  planting,  and  used  a  few  to 
try  them,  and  liked  them  much,  as  they  were 
nutty,  mealy,  and  of  a  good  size.  They  are 
with  me  a  drier  and  sweeter  potato  than  the 
White  Elephant,  and  yield  as  well,  and  are 
freer  from  rot.  a.  j.  c. 

Florida. 

Orange  City,  Volusia  County,  Dec.  22.— 
We  are  having  our  customary  Winter,  with 
perhaps  a  little  more  rain  than  usual.  We 
had  a  white  frost  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  24 
which  blackened  the  sweet  potuto  vines;  noth¬ 
ing  else  seemed  to  have  suffered  from  its 
effects.  Orauges  are  ripening;  some  of  the 
trees  look  very  beautiful  at  present.  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  laid  out  iu  young 
groves  here  that  have  not  yet  been  allowed  to 
produce  an  orange.  Wehave  ripe  tomatoes 
squashes,  etc.,  iu  the  opeu  air.  Cabbages  are 
being  set  out  by  the  thousands ;  they  are  look¬ 
ing  well  too.  A  large  number  of  strawberry 
plants  are  being  set  out.  Orange  City  is  a 


“prohibition  hamlet,”  with  two  cburcbes) 
(Methodist-Episcopal  and  Congregationalist) 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  a  colored 
school  and  church,  two  saw-mills,  a  library, 
and,  well  I  don’t  kuow  bow  many  doctors, 
“captiugs,”  colonels,  etc.  We  also  have  a 
weekly  paper.  Potatoes  are $1.50  per  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes  75;  oranges  a  cent  a  piece  on 
the  trees.  Hay,  mostly  imported  iu  bales,  $17 
to  $30  per  ton.  Oats 60  to  GG  cents  per  bushel. 
Flour  is  retailed  at  $8  per  barrel.  Sh reded 
oats  7  cents  per  pound.  Florida  sirup  GO  ceuts 
per  gallon.  Beef,  ft  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
Visitors  are  pouring  in  [from  all  parts  of  the 

North.  w.  J.  M. 

Illinois. 

Polo,  Ogle  Co.— The  Rural  tomato  seed 
yielded  very  fine  tomatoes,  and  although  all 
the  seeds  were  not  planted,  there  were  enough 
for  several  families.  One  kind  of  peas  were 
overgrown  by  other  vegetables* etc.,  and  were 
lost;  the  other  kind  did  quite  well.  The  oats 
were  drilled  iu  rich,  garden  soil,  and,  growing 
very  rank,  lodged,  and  did  not  fill  well.  With 
us  they  are  too  late.  The  Rural  Union  Coru 
was  planted  one  foot  apart,  one  grain  to  a  bill, 
and  gave  from  one  to  four  stalks  ot  ordinary 
hight  to  a  hill;  but  it  was  blown  down  some¬ 
what,  so  that  it  probably  did  not  yield  as  well 
as  it  otherwise  would.  The  yield,  however, 
was  67  pounds  of  very  fair  coru ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  much  earlier  than  our  common  c«rn. 

D.  L.  F. 

Michigan. 

Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Dec.  22.— Some  of 
the  Rural  seeds  have  been  very  valuable,  no¬ 
tably  The  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant 
and  Blush  Potatoes,  aud  the  Surprise  Wheat. 
The  B.  b.  C.  did  quite  well;  I  should  think  I 
had  nearly  a  quart  from  last  year’s  crop,  and 
I  have  sown  some  of  it  again.  The  corns  have 
not  done  very  well  here,  m. 

Missouri. 

Pineville,  McDonald  Co.  —  The  Rural 
peas  are  quite  an  acquisition;  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  April  1st  on  gravelly  soil;  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
were  ready  for  the  table  June  1;  Horsford’s, 
June  15.  Both  seem  to  be  very  prolific.  We 
had  some  specimens  of  tomatoes  as  fine  as  I 
ever  saw.  The  oats  grew  luxuriantly,  but 
lodged  and  did  not  fill.  The  corn  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  owipg  to  drought.  s.  g.  w. 

New  York. 

Arcade,  Wyoming  Co.,  Dec.  23. — I  would 
not  be  without  the  Rural,  if  I  had  to  pay 
double  tbe  present  price  for  it.  The  last  Ru¬ 
ral  seeds  vrere  mostly  good.  The  corn  is  good, 
but  it  is  too  late  for  this  part  of  tho  country, 
although  I  had  IX  bushel  of  ears.  The  peas 
were  splendid.  The  Black  Champion  oats  are 
too  late  for  us  here.  c.  G. 

Ohio. 

West  Andover,  Ashtabula  Co. — I  raised 
a  bushel  of  corn  from  the  Rural  seed.  I  liked 
the  wrinkled  peas  very  well.  From  that 
package  of  tomato  seed  I  raised  50  bushels  of 
tomatoes,  and,  take  them  as  a  lot,  they  were 
the  best  I  ever  raised.  I  took  the  first  prem¬ 
ium  on  Rural  Blush  Potatoes  this  year. 

E.  L.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Berwick,  Columbia  Co. — The  Rural  coru 
ripened  with  me  nicely,  aud  gave  a  large  crop 
of  nice,  large  ears.  I  got  65  ears  in  all,  and 
50  of  them  were  fine  and  large.  I  like  it  well 
so  far,  and  will  plant  the  larger  part  of  it 
next  year.  My  peas  did  not  do  well.  The 
tomatoes  were  nice.  The  water-melons  sent 
out  two  years  ago  are  just  splendid.  We  had 
a  large  patch  this  last  Summer.  The  Blush 
Potatoes  are  fine,  and  will,  I  think,  be  quite 
an  acquisition.  We  got  a  nice  lot  of  them 
with  very  few  small  ones.  The  wheat  and 
rye  I  planted  this  Fall,  aud  both  are  looking 
nice.  I.  s. 

Chamdkrshurg,  Franklin  Co.,  Dec.  28. — 
The  Rural  tomatoes  were  splendid — I  never 
raised  finer  or  better.  The  flowers  were  very 
pretty.  The  peas  did  well.  The  Rural  Union 
Corn  did  well;  but  I  think  we  have  other 
kinds  better  suited  to  this  section.  Thu  Shoe- 
Peg  Corn  did  better  this  season  than  last. 
The  Surprise  Wheat  did  well  this  season — 
much  better  than  last;  as  did  also  the  Shu¬ 
maker.  I  think  we  have  better  potatoes  thun 
the  Blush.  Success  to  R.  N.-Y.  T.  G.  z. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thcname 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
nsklng  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  out)  lime.) 

ERGOTISM  IN  CATTLE. 

L.  B.  M.,  Trempealeau,  Wis. — A  neighbor 
has  lost  three  cows,  two  of  which  died  within 
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an  hour  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  first 
noticed  to  be  unwell.  First  they  would  stag¬ 
ger  and  fall  down;  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  be  affected  with  spasms  and  convulsions. 
On  a  post  mortem  nothing  wrong  was  found, 
except  that,  the  gall  was  enlarged  to  the  sr/.e  of 
a  man's  two  fists.  For  two  or  three  weeks  the 
animals  had  had  scarcely  any  feed,  except 
what  fodder  they  gob  in  the  run  of  a  corn¬ 
field,  and  they  were  rather  thin  in  flesh  when 
turned  into  the  field.  What  ailed  them?  Some  ‘ 
of  the  neighbors  attribute  their  death  to  smut 
in  the  corn. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  the  nervous 
form  of  ergotism,  which  usually  ends  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  It  is  due  to  feeding  upon  ergoted 
grains  and  grasses,  or  smutty  corn,  and  is  not 
uncommon  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Those 
animals  fed  upon  dry  fodder,  without  free 
access  to  water,  are  most  liable  to  suffer.  This 
nervous  form  13  more  common  during  warm 
weather,  and  a  gangrenous  form  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  cold  weather.  It  was  a  peculiar  form 
of  gangrenous  ergotism  that  caused  the  “foot- 
and-mouth  disease”  scare  in  the  West  last 
Winter.  More  commonly  there  are  premoni¬ 
tory  symptoms  in  the  nervous  form,  (probably 
overlooked  i  n  the  present  case)  such  as  gene¬ 
ral  torpor,  with  a  tendency  to  lie  down  much  of 
the  time,  unconscious  of  what  is  passiug 
around  them;  unsteady  gait;  dullness  of 
special  senses;  dilatatiou  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes,  and  coldnessof  the  skia  and  extremities. 
Death  may  follow  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  or 
the  disease  may  become  chronic,  and  linger 
along  for  sometime.  In  the  gaugrenousform, 
besides  the  nervous  symptoms  which  •>  ay,  or 
may  not  be  present,  there  occur  heat,  swell¬ 
ing  and  tenderness  of  the  extremities,  ears, 
horns,  tail  and  feet,  especially  the  hind 
feet  of  cattle  in  Winter,  followed  by  a 
line  of  demarcation,  or  circular  crack,  in 
the  skin  with  swelling  just  above,  while 
thB  portion  below  the  line  is  dry,  hard  and 
bloodless.  This  outer  portion  is  dead,  and  if 
the  animal  should  survive  long  enough,  will 
drop  off.  Another  form  of  ergotism  is  seen 
in  the  not  unfrequent  cases  of  abortion 
caused  by  feeding  ergoted  or  smutty  fodder. 
Treatment  is  not  at  all  satisfactory, and  is  suc¬ 
cessful  only  in  the  very  mild  cases,  or  in  the 
earliest  stages.  The  first  step  is  to  cbenge  the 
diet,  if  possible,  to  fodder  free  from  er^Ot  or 
smut.  If  ergoted  or  smutty  fodder  must  be 
fed,  moisten  it  thoroughly,  and  in  either  case 
feed  plenty  of  roots,  potatoes  or  sloppy  food, 
and  give  free  access  to  water.  Give  a  laxative 
(Epsom  salts,  one  pound.)  to  clear  the  bowels  of 
offensive  matters, followed  by  touies.one  ounce 
each  of  cinchona  bark,  gentian  and  ginger, 
three  times  daily.  At  the  end  of  a  week  re¬ 
place  the  cinchona  by  t  wo  drachms  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  for  a  like  period.  If  there  are 
spasms  or  depression  give  stimulating  anti- 
spasmodics— ammonia  one  half  to  one  ounce  or 
chloral  hydrate,  one  to  two  ounces,  repeated 
every  two  hours.  The  treatment  of  the  af¬ 
fection  being  so  unsuccessful,  it  is  important 
to  exercise  great  care  in  the  feeding  of  ergot 
or  smut.  Much  may  be  done  to  preveut  the 
development  of  ergot  (which  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  dark-brown  or  black,  spur -like 
projections  from  the  heads  of  grain  or  grasses) 
by  thorough  cultivation,  frequent  stirring  and 
druinage  of  all  damp  or  wet  soils.  Contaminat¬ 
ed  grass  lands  may  bo  devoted  to  cultivated 
crops  other  than  grains.  Seed  sprinkled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  bi¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  dried  with  quicklime, 
is  less  liable  to  develop  ergot.  Cut  grass  for 
hay  early,  wheu  it  begins  to  blossom,  before 
the  ergot  has  had  time  to  mature. 

DRAINING}  MUCK  LAND. 

J.  M ,  Elkhorn,  Wis. — A  bout  SO  acres  of  my 
farm  consist  of  a  black  muck,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  never  been  reached.  It  is  so  wet 
and  soft  that  horses  can  not  travel  on  it,  and 
cattle  can  hardly  do  so.  There  is  a  good  fall 
for  druinage;  can  it  bo  drained  enough  for 
plowing?  How  much  per  acre  would  it  cost 
to  drain  it?  How  near  should  the  drains  be  to 
each  other?  Tiles  cost  about  #20  per  thousand 
at  the  R.  R.  four  miles  away,  and  all  ditching 
material  is  high.  Is  there  any  machine  that 
will  work  in  such  land  ? 

Ans. — There  is  uo  doubt  but  such  laud  can 
be  drained  so  as  to  muke  it  dry,  and  it  will 
then  be  the  most  valuable  laud  on  the  farm. 
How  close  together  the  tiles  should  be  will  de¬ 
pend  on  their  size,  uud  the  cost  can  hardly  be 
estimated  from  so  meager  a  description.  If 
the  muck  is  somewhat  porous  and  the  tiles 
can  be  placed  three  feet  deep,  tiles  four  rods 
apart  may  lie  sufficient,  or  the  muck  may  be 
so  close  aud  peaty  as  to  require  them  to  be 
laid  as  close  as  83  feet  apart.  Then,  too,  the 
size  of  tile  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  and,  of  oourse, 
the  cost  will  depend  very  largely  upou  the 
size  of  tile  necessary.  There  are  several  styles 
of  ditching  machines  in  use  that  do  good  work, 
and  esjiecially  on  such  ground  as  yours,  en¬ 


tirely  free  from  stones.  We  hardly  think  it 
would  pay  you  to  buy  a  machine  if  the  piece 
mentioned  is  all  you  have  to  dig,  and  it  may 
be  so  soft  that  you  cannot  get  a  team  on  it  to 
draw  the  machine,  if  you  had  it. 

A  "barrel”  and  "sack”  of  flour.,  etc. 

H.  £?.,  Ambay,  N.  F. — L  What  is  “black 
teeth  ”  and  what  is  the  cure?  2.  Why  does  a 
sack  of  flour  contain  49  pounds  instead  of  50? 

Ans. — “  Black  teeth  ”  in  pigs  is  the  result 
of  indigestion  and  is  not  the  cause  of  any  ail¬ 
ment.  If  the  pigs  are  properly  fed  and  al¬ 
lowed  some  loosening  food,  like  oil  meal  gruel 
or  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  they  will  soon  get 
over  the  hlack  teeth.  2.  A  legal  barrel  of 
flour  is  196  pounds,  and  a  sack  is  one-fourth 
of  this  quantity, or  a  quarter  barrel,  which  is, 
of  course,  49  pounds.  A  barrel  is  a  unit  of 
flour  measure  adopted  a  long  time  ago,  and 
was  established  at  that  quantity  to  get  an 
even  number  of  stone,  (14  pounds)  and  a  bar¬ 
rel  contains  14  of  these, or  196  pounds. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MANURE. 

s  H  C—M.,  Henry,  III.—  I  have  a  sheep 
stable  in  which  there  is  much  manure  and 
litter,  and  it  is  heating  considerably,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  scattering  salt  or  potash 
on  the  surface, and  which  would  be  the  better? 

ans  — Never  put  potash  on  any  sort  of  de¬ 
caying  manure.  To  do  so  would  liberate  all 
the  ammonia  and  nitrogen  and  cause  it  to 
escape  and  be  wasted.  Salt  would  hardly 
arrest  the  fermeutation,  unless  accompanied 
with  plenty  of  water  to  dissolve  aud  carry  it 
down  into  the  mass — and  water  enough  to 
saturate  it  would  do  this  alone,  so  we  say,  turn 
on  water,  if  practicable,  or,  what  would  suit 
us  better,  clean  out  the  stables,  spreading  the 
manure  where  it  is  to  be  used  iu  the  Spriug, 
unless  the  place  is  liable  to  be  flooded ;  or  else 
draw  and  put  into  a  large,  flat  pile  where  the 
rain  and  snow  will  keep  it  saturated. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CIDER. 

T.  J.  M.,  Fredericksburg,  Fa. — I  made  some 
cider  and  racked  it  off  some  two  months  ago, 
and  it  was  all  right  then.  I  put  it  into  a  gin 
barrel  that  had  been  filled  with  water  for  some 
teudays,  and  to  it  I  added  a  half  pound  of 
mustard  seed  and  also  a  small  quantity  of 
isinglass,  to  clarify  it  and  stop  fermentation. 
It  is  now  of  good  color  and  has  strength  but 
has  no  “bead,”  but  has  a  flat,  disagreeable 
taste.  What  is  the  trouble  aud  what  can  I  do 
to  take  away  the  teste? 

Ans.— The  bead  is  due  to  fermentation,  in  a 
great  measure,  and  when  you  stopped  that 
you  destroy  the  bead.  The  flat  and  "rather" 
bitter  taste  is,  most  likely,  due  to  the  mustard ; 
at  least  we  think  the  taste  given  by  it  is  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  one.  If  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
wintergreen  oil  (not  essence)  is  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  barrel,  ic  will  flavor  the  cider 
so  that  the  mustard  taste  will  not  be  perceived. 
To  do  this  properly,  draw  out  one  gallon  of 
the  older,  add  to  it  one-fourth  of  the  oil,  place 
it  in  a  two  gallon  jug,  and  shake  it  well;  then 
return  it  to  the  barrel,  and  repeat  the  opera¬ 
tion  till  the  oil  has  all  been  added. 

OIL  MEAL  AS  HORSE  FEED. 

A,  ft,  Saddle  River,  N.J. — Is  new- process 
oil-meal  a  good  food  for  horses?  If  so,  is  the 
combination  mentioned  on  page  881  of  the 
Rural  equally  good  for  horses  as  for  cattle? 

Ans.— There  is  no  better  food  for  a  horse 
than  a  proper  proportion  of  this.  The  combi¬ 
nation  would  be  first  class  for  a  horse  doing 
heavy  work,  at  uot  too  fast  a  gait.  It'  he  were 
to  bo  driven  at  a  fast  gait,  we  should  prefer  to 
substitute  one  part  of  ground  oats  for  one  part 
of  corn -meal.  We  should  then  have  a  mixture 
containing  16  per  cent,  of  muscle- formers,  8.S6 
pe  reent.  of  fat,  aud  59  per  cent,  of  heat  pro¬ 
ducers,  which  would  be  better  for  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  horse. 

FEEDING  STEERS  IN  WINTER. 

O.E.  IF.,  Springfield .  Ind. — Can  steers  be 
fed  from  Dec’r  1st  to  March  1st,  with  corn  at 
40  cents  per  bushel  and  clover  hay  $7.00  per 
ton,  at  a  profit,  the  feeder  receiving  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  $1.00  per  hundred  on  the  live  weight 
when  put  up  to  feed,  aud  five  cents  per  pound 
for  the  gain? 


Ans. — If  the  steers  are  well  bred,  thrifty 
and  not  more  than  three  years  old,  we  think 
the  feeder  could,  by  proper  care,  make  a  good 
profit  besides  a  large  amount  of  rich  manure. 
W  e  should  recommend  that  the  steers  be 
placed  in  warm,  well-ventilated  quarters  (so 
warm  that  the  manure  would  never  freeze) ; 
that  they  be  not  allowed  out  of -doors  at  all, 
except  to  drink ;  that  they  be  kept  clean;  aud 
carded  daily,  and  in  addition  to  the  corn 
meal,  we  would  recommend  wheat-bran,  if  it 
can  be  bought  at  the  price  of  the  meal — $14 or 
less— also  oil  meal  (see  Rural  of  Dec’r  13) ;  also 
plenty  of  good  straw  at  all  times,  and  it  would 
add  greatly  to  their  health  and  thrift  if  they 
could  have  a  daily  ration  of  some  succulent 
food,  as  mangels. 


Miscellaneous. 


It.  W.  D.,  Dunkirk,  N.  F.— 1.  What  is  the 
uame  of  the  beans,  a  sample  of  which  I  send 
you?  2.  I  wish  to  grow  some  seedling  cur¬ 
rants;  how  should  I  treat  the  seeds  this  Win¬ 
ter  to  keep  them  fresh?  How  should  I  plant 
them,  and  when?  3.  How  shall  I  keep  the 
young  plants  the  first  Winter? 

Ans  — 1.  The  beans  are  the  Siou  House  va¬ 
riety,  very  common  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  2.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  preserve  the 
seeds  in  moist— not  wet— sand  until  Spring; 
sow  them  as  you  would  any  other  small  seeds, 
in  drills.  The  young  plants  may  need  water¬ 
ing,  if  the  weather  should  be  very  dry;  but 
otherwise  they  will  need  no  special  care.  3. 
Protect  them  with  a  coarse  mulch. 

J.  J.  M  ,  Green  Ridge,  Manitoba.— Is  there 
any  work  that  gives  full  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  aud  using  incubators  and  the  rearing  of 
young  chickens  without  a  natural  mother? 

Ans.— The  use  of  incubators  and  artificial 
“mothers”  is  as  yet  hardly  beyond  the  expert 
mental  stage,  except  with  the  best  appliances 
in  the  hands  of  experts.  All  the  standard 
works  on  poultry  give  more  or  less  detailed 
instructions  in  the  matters  above  inquired 
about.  Information  can  also  be  obtained  on 
the  matter  from  circulars  of  the  various  inca- 
bators,  lists  of  which  we  published  twice  last 
year;  also  from  “Incubation”  published  by 
H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn.,  price  25 
cents;  and  Incubators  and  Incubation,  for 
sale  by  A.  M.  Hoisted,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

M.  L„  Gerymlle,  Fti.— How  many  pounds 
of  limestone  from  the  quarry  make  a  bushel, 
and  how  many  tons  in  1,000  bushels? 

Ans. — Limestone  varies,  according  to  its 
firmness,  from  144  pounds  to  23S  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  On  the  average,  it  would  therefore 
weigh  191  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  239  pounds 
per  bushel.  This  would  make  1,000  bushels 
weigh  about  12  tons.  Of  course,  when  it  is 
burnt,  it  loses  much  in  weight  and  somewhat 
iu  bulk. 

M.  J.  T.,  Iowa. — Is  there  a  milk  pail  better 
adapted  to  keep  out  dirt,  etc.,  than  the  old- 
style,  open  pail,  and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans. — There  are  several  patent  pails,  so 
made  that  the  milker  sits  ou  the  pail  and 
milks  into  a  funnel  having  a  strainer,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  a  flexible  tube  leading  iuto  the  pail. 
It  should  be  for  sale  by  Cornish  &  Curtis. 
Ft.  Atkinson,  W is. 

4.  IF.  S.,  Morganville.N.  J. — Where  and  at 
what  price  can  I  buy  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — Of  the  Mapes  Formula  aud  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  No.  15S  Front  Street,  N.  Y.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  S3  percent  pure,  by  single  tou, 
$38;  nitrate  of  soda  at  2%  cents  per  pound. 

J.  C.  O.,  Somerset,  Ky — Does  the  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  produce  seed? 

Ans, — Five  years  ago  a  large  field  of  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  (now  beiug  boomed  as 
“Millo  Maize”)  was  raised  near  Aiken,  S.  C. 
It  failed  to  produce  any  quantity  of  seed.  It 
requires  a  peculiarly  favorable  season  to  seed 
freely, 

J.  McC.,  Wallingford,  Vt  — What  will 
remove  cancerous  bunches  from  around  the 
eye-socket  of  a  cow,  the  eye  being  gone? 

Ans.— Excision  with  the  knife  is  the  quick¬ 


est  and  surest  method.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  all  diseased  tissues,  including  the  eye 
if  necessary,  or  the  operation  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  to  no  purpose.  In  the  early  stages,  before 
the  cancers  have  become  too  deep-seated, there 
is  some  hope  of  a  complete  removal.  Later 
there  is  little  or  no  hope.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  by  a  surgeon. 

J.  L.  G.,  Birmingham,  Conn, sends  a  box  of 
pears.and  ask  for  their  name. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  tell  positively  from 
a  few  specimens  alone  without  seeing  wood  or 
leaf.  They  seem  to  be  Clairgeau.  This  is  a 
showy  pear,  variable  as  to  quality  in  different 
places.  It  is  a  profitable  market  pear,  with  a 
season  from  October  to  January,  according  to 
place  where  it  is  grown  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  kept. 

- ♦«♦  — - 

DISCUSSION. 


L.  H.,  Rock  Island,  III.— The  Rural  of 
December  13  says  the  present  general  de¬ 
pression  in  business  the  world  over,  is  gener¬ 
ally  attributed  to  over-production,  and  asks 
whether  this  over-production  is  not  due  “to  ^ 
the  ingenuity  of  the  age,  which  has  perfected 
millions  of  labor-saving  machines  which  in  all 
civilized  lands  are  capable  of  producing  in  a 
month  what  the  world  can  use  in  a  year.” 

The  issue  of  December  30  says  that  it  can 
not  answer  the  question,  “When  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  our  people  go  hungry  to  bed 
every  night,  why  talk  of  over-production?” 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  that  word,  “  over-production,” — how 
would  “under-consumption”  no?  There  are 
people  who  are  always  cavilling  abont  the 
shades  of  meaning  of  words,  splitting  hairs, 
insisting  on  the  vast  difference  ’tween  tweedle¬ 
dum  and  tweedle-dee.  These  ought  be  pleased 
by  the  substitution;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  more  goods  are  produced  than  are  con¬ 
sumed  ;  or  rather,  fewer  goods  are  consumed 
than  are  produced.  I  certainly  think  this 
state  of  things — by  whatever  name  it  might 
be  called— has  been  brought  about  by  the 
multiplicity  of  labor-saviug  devices.  In  this 
country  alone  there  are  enough  of  these  to 
perform  the  work  of  over  12,00) ,000  able- 
bodied  men.  Would  I  then,  destroy  these, 
like  the  Chartists,  or  stop  their  manufacture, 
as  advocated  by  some  labor  agitators  i  Cer¬ 
tainly  not;  but  1  would  give  more  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  derived  from  them  to  Labor  and  few¬ 
er  to  Capital.  I  would  shorten  the  hours  of 
work,  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  numbar  of 
"hands”  to  earn  a  livelihood,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  women  aud  children  to  get  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  some  rational  enjoyment  out  of 
life.  Within  the  last  75  years  labor-saving 
devices  have  doubled  the  power  of  production 
on  the  farm  and  quadrupled  ic  in  the  factory ; 
how  great  has  been  curtailment  in  the  hours 
of  labor  iu  either?  To  the  wretch  going  to 
bed  hungry,  what  matters  it  that  the  loaf 
costs  but  a  couple  of  cents,  if  he  hasn’t  a  sin¬ 
gle  cent  to  pay  for  it?  To  the  half  clad 
shiverer  in  the  snow,  what  matters  it 
that  a  warm  suit  can  be  bought  for 
a  few  dollars,  if  he  hasn’t  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  to  pay  for  it?  Goods  may  be  ever  so  low- 
priced  on  account  of  over-production;  but 
what  matters  that  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  pauperized  through  lack  of  work, 
owing  to  that  same  over-production? 

J.  S.  C.,  Moorestowx,  N.  J.— In  the  Rural 
December  27,  page  SCI,  it  is  said  that  the 
proper  temperature  of  water  for  scalding 
hogs,  should  be  from  190  to  200  degrees  Fah. 
This  temperature  is  somewhat  too  high;  one 
of  160  degrees  will  be  found  quite  high  enough. 
- ■ 

COMMC-NICATIOSS  KKCKIVED  K08  THB  WSKK  ESDISG 

Saturday,  Jan.  3. 

G  O  — A.U  J.—M.— W  B.  T.— A.  L.-R.  M.— S.  G. 

W.,  thanks.— J.  H.  P.— W.  J.  F.— A.  K.  J.— J.  M.  S.— C. 

W.  SL-C.  CLL.-F.  D.— W.  M.  E.-W.  F.-W.  V.— H. 

W.  R.-L.  M.  M  ,  too  late.— T.  D.  C.-P.  L.  C.-D.  A.  S. 

— M.  T.  E.-W,  B.-VV.  E.  J— S.  Y.  K.,  thanks. -E.  W. 

— T.  T.  L.-C.  D.  B.-C.  S.  C  .  thanks. -J  M.-A.  J.  C.— 

M.  1L-F.  R.-J.B.  B.-D.  F.  D.  P.-W.  N.  R.-W.  T.  M‘ 

— M.  T.  A.-M.  and  F.  R.-H.  S.— G.  F.  H.-G.  E.  M  -J. 
Melx’an,  thanks.— J.  S.— <3.  B.  G.— P.  D.  Kinney,  best 


thanks.— J.  S.— S.  C.  IV. -\Y.  L,— S.  J.-M.  H.  H.-M.  C. 
L.  F.— J.  A.  L— H.  S.-J.  CL— 

(Tree. si,  ^eed.si  and  giants. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1885. 


We  want  just  821  of  our  subscribers  to 
compete  for  the  presents  which  we  offer 
to  them,  by  sending  us  clubs. 


If  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1825,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1828,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Ten  dollars  for  each  subscriber,  for  the 
largest  clubs,  while  the  smaller  clubs  will 
not  reach  half  through  the  list.  That’s 
the  way  our  presents  to  subscribers  will  be 
awarded,  if  we  may  judge  thus  early. 


We  have  said  that  Carter’s  Stratagem 
Pea  is  the  very  best  intermediate  pea  in 
cultivation.  We  want  our  readers  to 
remember  it.  If  it  is  not,  then  reproach 
the  Rukal.  If  it  is,  then  give' us  credit. 
We  have  tried  every  pea  and  have  no  in¬ 
terest  whatever  in  praising  the  Stratagem 
beyond  others.  A  trial  packet  will  be 
found  in  every  envelope  of  our  present 
Free  Seed  Distribution. 


Does  Farming  Pay  ? — About  us  are  20 
farms  of  greater  or  less  size.  One  farmer 
has  20  acres.  He  supports  a  family  of  six, 
and  they  live  and  enjoy  life  and  save  a 
little.  Another  has  40  acres.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  behind  every  year,  and  will  soon  have 
to  sell  his  mortgaged  farm.  Another  has 
75  acres.  He  has  reared  a  family  of  four 
children  and  educated,  them  fairly,  and 
has  money  in  the  bank.  Does  farming 
pay?  What  a  senseless  question!  Does 
the  grocery  business  pay?  Does  the  dry- 
goods,  hardware,  candy,  or  peanut  busi¬ 
ness  pay?  Much  depends  upon  whether 
a  man  has  a  head  on  him  or  not.  Now, 
dear  farm  contemporaries,  if  you  have 
anything  else  to  print,  don't  discuss  the 
question  any  longer  as  to  whether  farm¬ 
ing  pays  or  not. 


Representative  Millard,  of  N.  Y.  has 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Presidential  term  to  six  years;  to 
render  the  President  forever  afterwards 
ineligible  to  reflection,  and  to  grant  all 
ex-Presidents  a  pension  for  life.  While 
we  are  not  politicians,  we  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  first  two  of  these  provisions. 
The  Presidential  canvass  completely  de¬ 
moralizes  all  kinds  of  business  for  at  least 
three  months  before  the  election ;  when  a 
change  is  made  in  the  politics  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  uncertainty  of  the  in -com¬ 
ing  party  causes  a  farther  stagnation  of  at 
least  as  long  a  time.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  once  in  six  years  is  quite  often 
enough  for  this  disturbance.  It  the  Presi¬ 
dent  were  ineligible  to  reflection,  he 
would  have  no  incentive  to  do  anything 
but  to  make  his  administration  so  good  as 
to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  all  time. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  these  two  fea¬ 
tures  engrafted  into  our  political  system ; 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  electing  a 
man  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of 
mortal  man  should  needs  make  a  pauper 
of  him,  to  be  for  his  natural  life  supported 
at  public  expense.  A  man  capable  of  fil¬ 
ling  the  office  should  be  quite  as  able  to 
earn  his  bread  and  butter  as  are  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  honest  toilers  who  would  have  to 
sweat  so  much  the  more  to  help  earn  the 
money  to  pay  these  pensions.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  offering  of  a  pension  would  be  a 
direct  insult-  to  any  man  who  is  worthy  to 
occupy  such  a  position.  We  sincerely 
hope  Congress  may  make  no  unnecessary 
delay  in  passing  such  wise  laws,  so  that 
the  amendments  can  he  acted  upon  so  early 
that  the  successor  of  the  President-elect 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years  with  no  re- flection. 

- 

Friends  of  the  Rural,  do  not  fail  to 
sow  the  seed  of  the  Johnson  or  Means’ 
Grass  or  Evergreen  Millet  (Sorghum  hal- 
apenae)  we  shall  send  to  those  who  apply 
for  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution. 
We  have  great  hopes  that  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  Rural,  in 
disseminating  this  grass  to  its  readers  of 
the  North,  East  and  West,  believes  that 
it  will  prove  hardy  as  far  north  as  Chica¬ 
go  and  New  York,  and  hopes  it  may  prove 


hardy  still  further  north.  Being  very 
nutritious  in  quality,  leafy  and  succulent, 
if  cut  at  the  right  time;  being  a  long- 
lived  perennial  ■with  root-stocks  which  are 
excellent  food  for  swine;  and,  finally,  as 
it  may  be  cut  twice  and  still  mature  an 
abundance  of  seeds,  which  themselves 
are  probably  as  valuable  as  those  of  any 
sorghum,  we  seem  justified  in  our  hopes. 
Our  seed  is  clean  and  of  excellent  quality. 

New  England  farmers  along  the  shores 
of  the  Sound  and  ocean  have  secured 
thousands  of  tons  of  sea-weed  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  is  being  more  extensively 
used  than  ever  before,  and  much  of  it  is 
being  carted  six  or  eight  miles.  Wc  think 
that  while  it  is  a  good  practice  to  save 
and  use  all  of  this  they  can  get,  many  of 
them,  if  they  understood  the  proper 
method  of  winter  feeding,  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  could  make  a  large  amount  of 
much  richer  and  more  valuable  manure, 
and  profitably  employ  their  time  in  so  do¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  so  many  im¬ 
poverished  farms  affording  a  mere  sub¬ 
sistence  to  the  owners,  and  surely  it 
would  pay  them  to  post  up  on  the  best 
system  of  winter  feeding  and  use  their 
winter  time  in  turning  their  bay  and  straw, 
together  with  grain  and  other  feeding 
stuffs  that  can  be  bought  cheap,  into  milk, 
butter  and  meat,  and  in  so  doing  manufac¬ 
ture  a  fertilizer  worthmauy  times  as  much 
as  sea-weed.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the 
shiploads  of  rich  feeding  stuffs  going 
abroad,  when  our  fields  need  all  these, 
manurial  elements  so  badly. 


The  Rural  is  rejoiced  to  know  that 
many  of  its  readers  are  going  to  try  its 
method  of  raising  potatoes  next  Spring, 
and  it  is  also  glad  to  know  that  quite  a 
number  who  have  tried  the  method,  have 
raised  satisfactory  crops,  while  their 
neighbors’  crops  have  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  We  have  this  word  of  entreaty 
to  make:  Follow  our  method  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  according  to  the  Rural’s  direc¬ 
tions.  Do  not  skimp  or  slight  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  any  way.  Try  it  thoroughly ,  or, 
should  the  crop  prove  less  or  no  greater 
than  that  raised  in  the  old  way,  do  not 
condemn  the  Rural’s  method.  It  you 
propose  to  make  a  batch  of  bread  or  cuke 
according  to  a  new  recipe,  and  omit  some 
portion  of  it  which  may  seem  unimport¬ 
ant,  the  recipe  should  not  be  condemned 
if  the  cake  or  bread  can  not  be  eaten. 
After  you  have  given  our  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes  a  full,  fair  trial,  improve 
upon  it  if  you  can;  or  abandonit  entirely. 
We  merely  ask  that  our  friends  will  not 
attempt  to  improve  upon  the  original 
until  they  know  what  it  is. 


Up  to  this  date  we  have  received  from 
subscribers  who  are  working  for  the  pre¬ 
sents — offered  to  subscribers  only — clubs 
as  follows: — one  each  of  28,  20,  11,  and 
several  of  nine  and  less;  in  all, not  one-sixth 
as  many  have  notified  us  of  their  intention 
to  compete  for  them  as  we  offer  presents. 
We  say  this  that  our  friends  may  see  how 
easy  it  will  be  for  them  to  secure  a  valu¬ 
able  present  with  only  a  little  effort.  The 
senders  of  the. clubs  so  far  reported  would 
receive  about  810  for  each  name  sent. 
While  we  shall  not  complain  and  will 
faithfully  distribute  the  presents  to  club 
senders,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
statements  made,  be  the  clubs  large  or 
small;  we  cannot  but  express  the  hope 
that  a  sufficient  number  will  enter  the 
contest  to  enable  us  to  distribute  all  the 
presents  offered.  It  would  be  simply  too 
bad  that  such  splendid  presents  should 
be  allowed  to  go  begging.  Please  look 
the  list  over  once  more  and  see  if  there 
is  not  something  you  would  like,  and  that 
is  worth  much  more  than  the  little  effort 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Dear  friends,  these 
presents  are  for  you  only,  and  unless  se¬ 
cured  by  you,  will  revert  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  in  so  kindly  placing  them  at 
our  command  stipulated  that  they  should 
go  to  subscribers  only.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  you  do  not  care  for  them? 

THE  RURAL  A  SAFE  GUIDE? 

A  friend  in  Indiana  writes:  “My 
neighbors,  when  I  ask  them  to  subscribe 
for  the  Rural,  tell  me  that  book  farming 
will  not  pay  in  this  country;  that  I  will 
never  succeed  if  1  follow  the  fine-spun 
theories  that  all  rural  journalists  advo¬ 
cate.  Now  is  it  possible  that  they  are 
right,  that  you  pretend  to  be  doing  what 
cannot  be  done  on  a  farm?  Had  I  better 
go  back  and  flounder  along  in  the  old 
ruts,  content  to  just  make  the  two  ends 
meet  by  the  closest  economy?” 

This  question  in  some  form  comes  to  us 
quite  often,  and  needs  an  honest  answer. 
The  fact  is  that  many — indeed  nearly  all 
— the  farm  papers  are  edited  by  men  who 
practically  know  no  more  about  farming 
than  we  do  of  Hindoo.  Of  course,  many 


of  their  correspondents  are  farmers — 
some  of  them  good,  practical  farmers — but 
in  the  absence  of  practical  farm  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  editors,  the  moat  foolish  and 
misleading  statements  get  into  the  paper, 
and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  such 
theories  are  misled  to  their  loss,  and  so 
become  disgusted.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
they  declare  all  agricultural  journalists 
frauds. 

But,  dear  friends,  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  and  owners  are  successful,  practical 
farmers  and  horticulturists,  and  when 
they  look  over  an  article  they  know 
whether  it  is  practical  or  misleading,  aud 
if  not  correct  it  is  rejected  or  sent  back 
for  revision.  Aside  from  this,  they  are 
farmers  like  yourselves,  and  carefully 
watch  all  the  operations  on  their  380  acres 
of  land,  and  truthfully  report  to  you  just 
what  they  are  doing ;  if  they  make  a  fail¬ 
ure,  it  is  reported  as  faithfully  as  are  their 
successes  Last,  year  they  grew  over  2,400 
bushels  of  wheat  on  61  acres,  and  over 
1,600  bushels  of  barley  on  80  acres,  and 
100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  in 
actual  field  cultivation.  They  are  this 
Winter  running  the  barns  full  of  stock, 
have  already  much  over  ]  00  young  lambs 
for  an  early  market,  and  what  they  do, 
why  can’t  you  or  any  other  farmer  do  as 
well :  pray  tell  if  you  can? 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  on  the 
farm!  It  is  only  a  matter  of  “knowing 
how”  and  management,  and  if  any  one 
follows  their  ways  carefully,  we  cannot 
see  why  he  should  not  be  equally  success¬ 
ful.  The  same  number  of  pounds  of  bran, 
corn  meal,  oil-meal  and  mangels,  with 
straw  and  hay,  will  make  as  many  pounds 
of  butter,  meat  or  wool  in  one  place  as  in 
another,  and  the  manure  made  by  the 
animals  eating  them  will  be  just  as  rich 
in  plant  food,  and  if  properly  applied, 
will  have  the  same  benefical  effects  upon 
the  crop  in  Indiana  or  Michigan  as  in 
Western  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island.  When  the  editors  tell  how  to  tit 
land  for  any  crop  and  how  to  sow  the 
seeds,  they  tell  precisely  how  they  do  the 
same  thing  to  produce  these  crops;  or 
when  they  advise  as  to  stock  feeding,  they 
give  instructions  precisely  as  they  prac¬ 
tice  in  their  own  barns  and  with  their  own 
stock. 

There  is  no  danger  in  practicing  book 
farming  or  in  following  the  lead  of  the 
agricultural  papers.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  knowing  whom  to  follow.  Our  work 
is  not  done  iu  the  dark,  nor  are  our  ways 
hid,  and  we  invite  all  to  come  and  sector 
themselves  what  we  are  doing  and  how 
we  are  doing  it.  Wc  think  the  old  ruts 
are  already  worn  too  deep,  and  those  who 
get  out  of  them  into  a  better  way  will 
always  be  the  most  successful,  and  the 
hight  of  our  ambition  i9  to  make  the 
Rural  an  active  aid  to  get  people  into 
the  better  way. 

- »»« - 

FREE  PASSES  ON  RAILROADS. 


Bribery  has  always  and  everywhere 
been  considered  an  odious  offense  reflect¬ 
ing  little  credit  on  the  briber  and  much  dis¬ 
grace  on  the  bribed.  A  bribe  is  the  re¬ 
ward  given  by  a  corruptor  of  morals  for  the 
commission  of  a  turpitude  or  the  omission 
of  a  duty.  In  war  the  known  bribe-taker 
is  infamous  in  all  eyes;  in  peace  be  is 
often  honored  with  a  place  among  the 
law  makers  of  the  land  or  a  seat  among 
its  judges. 

One  of  the  last  votes  taken  by  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  on  Mr.  Reagan’s 
Inter-State  Commerce  Bill  just  before 
adjourning  for  the  holidays,  was  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  the  effect  that  any  railroad 
company  permitting  the  use  of  free  passes 
or  tickets  sold  at  reduced  rates,  over  its 
road  or  any  of  its  branches,  by  auy  per¬ 
son  not  a  yiatd  employs,  shall  be  required 
to  furnish  a  similar  pass  or  ticket  between 
the  same  or  any  intermediate  points,  to 
any  aud  all  persons  who  shall  apply  for 
the  same  at  any  of  the  regular  railroad 
ticket  offices,  within  ten  days  from  the 
date  when  the  aforsaid  pass  or  ticket, 
may  be  used.  Many,  nay  most,  of  the 
members  who  had  to  vote  on  this  pro¬ 
vision  had  doubtless  in  their  pockets  free 
railroad  passes  on  which  they  expected 
to  travel  nome  in  a  few  days,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington  after  the  recess,  un¬ 
less  in  the  meanwhile  bribed  with  new 
passes  for  1885.  Small  wonder  therefore 
that  only  40  votes  were  at  first  cast  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. aud  on  a  division 
of  the  House,  there  were  only  23  yeas  to 
146  nays.  The  chief  object  of  the 
Reagan  Bill  is  to  guard  against  unjust 
discrimination  by  railroads,  can  there  be 
a  more  flagrant  discrimination  than  to  al¬ 
low  some  of  the  public  to  travel  free, 
while  forcing  the  rest  to  pay  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  favored 


few  who  travel  gratuitously?  Thus  the 
majority  of  the  public  are  compelled  to 
pay  for  the  bribes  offered  to  the  minority 
to  act  against  their  interests !  Then  again, 
•why  cannot  free  passes  be  adroitly  used 
to  neutralize  laws  against  discrimination 
in  freight  charges?  What  is  to  prevent  a 
railroad  company  from  repaying  to  one 
shipper,  in  the  form  of  free  passes,  the 
difference  in  the  amount  he  pays  and  that 
exacted  from  a  less  favored  shipper,  while 
both  are  apparently  paying  the  same 
amount  of  money  on  the  same  amount  of 
freight  between  the  same  places? 

While  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  in 
the  form  of  a  free  pass,  may  perhaps  be 
more  reprehensible  in  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  than  in  a  member  of  a  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  on  account  of  the  more  exalted 
position  of  the  former,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  is  far  more  pernicious  in 
the  latter,  both  because  he  has  always  vast¬ 
ly  more  to  do  with  railroad  legislation,  and 
because  he  is  usually  moie  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  a  petty  consideration.  The 
prohibition  of  free  passes  is  already  or- 
dainod  by  the  Constitution  of  some  States; 
while  in  others  laws  provide  penalties  for 
their  issue.  Their  issue  and  use  should  be 
prohibited  and  punished  in  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Where  they 
are  prohibited,  the  prohibition  was  enacted 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  bribes 
given  in  contravention  of  public  morality 
and  public  interest.  To  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  space.  The  very  men  who  ac¬ 
cept  them  acknowledge,  to*  themselves  if 
not  to  the  public,  the  immoral  purposes 
ol  the  railroads  in  giving  them,  though 
they  may  feel  as  well  as  express  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  integrity  to  withstand 
their  insidious  influence.  But  what  shall 
he  said  of  the  delicate  sense  of  honor  of  a 
law-maker,  or  judge  who  accepts  a  bribe 
to  favor  a  particular  interest  while  re¬ 
solved  in  his  own  mind  not  to  be  swayed 
in  the  slightest  by  it? 

Neither  legislators  who  make  laws  to 
govern  railroads,  nor  judges  who  inter¬ 
pret  and  try  suits  under  those  laws,  should 
be  permitted  to  accept  free  passes  or  any 
other  consideration  from  the  roads, 
lest  their  conduct  should  be  swayed, 
or  thought  to  be  swayed  by  them. 
Nor  should  their  families,  relatives,  or 
friends  be  allowed  to  do  so,  for  a  direct 
gift  to  the  one  is  likely  to  he  an  indirect 
gift  to  the  other.  Nor  should  newspaper 
editors  be  allowed  to  do  so  for  themselves 
or  others;  for  while  it  their  duty  to  speak 
out  boldly  and  fearlessly  in  behalf  of  the 
public  welfare,  they  are  pretty  sure  either 
to  be  kept  silent  when  they  ought  to  be 
loud-voiced,  or  to  have  their  utterance 
influenced  by  them.  Nor  should  any 
other  person  whatsoever  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  for  the  object  of  such  a  largess  can 
hardly  be  for  the  public  benefit,  and  any¬ 
how  the  public  at  large  will  have  to  pay 
for  a  gift  about  which  they  were  uot  con¬ 
sulted,  and  which  is  made  with  the  object 
of  injuring  their  interests. 


BREVITIE8. 


Rural  Friends:  Speak  the  “good  word” 
now. 

Mr.  Cbas.  A.  Green  writes  us  that  farmers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  good  the 
Rural  has  done.  Well,  we  beg  to  soy,  iu  the 
humblest  manner,  that  it  is  time  they' did. 

Do  you  like  the  Rural  better  now,  that  it 
is  cut  and  pasted  ?  We  hope  so.  8how  it  to 
your  neighbors  and  speak  the  “good  word” 
now. 

If  you  deposit  all  your  money  in  one  sav¬ 
ings  bank  and  it  fails,  you  lose' your  money. 
If  you  deposit  one- third  of  your  money  in  each 
of  three  bauks,  the  risk  of  losiug  nne-third  is 
three  times  as  great  and  that  of  losing  all 
three  times  less.  This  may  be  applied  iu  farm¬ 
ing  to  special  as  compared  with  general  crops  - 

A  series  of  experiments  with  regard  to 
hog  cholera  has  for  some  time  been  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  will  ba  continued  until  satisfactory 
results  shall  tie  attained,  at  the  United  States 
Department,  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  office  of  Dr.  Reeves,  executive  officer 
of  the  West  Virginia  Health  Board,  at  Wheel¬ 
ing.  The  first  result  achieved,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  formers  as  a  New  Year’s  gift,  is 
the  discovery  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  a 
specific  germ,  a  bacillus,  and  that  it  can  be 
reproduced.  If  fut  ure  experiments  shall  veri¬ 
fy  present  expectations,  hogs  may  be  inocula¬ 
ted  with  an  attenuated  form  of  the  virus,  that 
will  produce  in  them  a  mild  form  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  in  its  fatal  form.  Analogous  results 
have  beeu  achieved  by  Pasteur  with  regard  to 
malignant  authrax  in  sheep;  while  inocula¬ 
tion  has  long  been  a  preventive  of  fatal  re¬ 
sults  from  contagious  plenro  -  pneumonia 
among  cattle;  and  vaccination  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  small-pox  in  the  human  subject  is  a 
form  of  treatment  in  the  same  line.  Many 
have  insisted,  however,  that  hog  cholera  is 
not  a  definite  disease,  but  an  indisposition, 
due  to  Improper  feeding,  etc.,  while  others 
have  been  equally  certain  that  the  term  em¬ 
braces  several  different  disorders,  what  will 
become  of  these  theories  should  further  re¬ 
search  verify  the  recent  discoveries? 
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KEEPING  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 


CLEM  AULDON. 

It  has  been  said  that  “common  sense  is, 
paradoxically,  an  uncommon  gift.”  I  think 
an  observer  of  hurnau  nature  will  lend  assent 
to  the  assertion.  Oftentimes  a  man’s  worst 
enemy  is  himself,  and  with  a  majority  of 
people  through  life  a  disposition  to  work 
against  their  individual  interests  is  a  predo¬ 
minant  trait.  Sometimes  it  crops  out  in 
whisky,  sometimes  at  cards,  sometimes  in  a 
variety  of  dissipation  that  robs  the  mind  and 
ruins  the  body,  You  may  readily  recall  ex¬ 
amples,  and  illustrations  will  present  them¬ 
selves  every  day.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  is 
driving  a  horse  that  suddenly  becomes  fright¬ 
ened,  how  natural  it  is  for  the  driver  to  be¬ 
come  excited  and  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  strikes  the  horse  and  yells  at  him  when  he 
should  be  perfectly  cool  and  U3e  a  little  judg¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  milking  a  fractious  cow, 
and  she  kicks  the  pail  over  and  splashes  the 
milk  in  your  face,  wbat  do  you  do?  The 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  you  swear  at  the 
cow,  and  kick  her  in  the  shins.  This  is  the 
old  remedy.  Better  try  a  little  common 
sense.  If  a  man  is  punishing  a  boy,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  loses  his  temper  and  whips 
the  boy  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  thing  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  child.  So  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  aad  one  affairs  of  life.  The  influences 
which  operate  to  drive  boys  from  the  farm 
have  been  actively  at  work  right  at  home  ever 
since  Adam  and  Eve  went  into  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  business,  and  tried  to  raise  Cain.  And 
still  each  succeeding  generation  asks:  “How 
shall  we  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm?” 

If  a  little  more  disgression  is  permissible, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  side  issues, 
which  form  a  powerful  factor  in  this  problem. 
The  first  is,  making  home-life  pleasant;  and 
the  second,  elevating  the  farmer’s  calling. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  boys  leave  their 
homes  in  the  city  and  set  out  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  that  they  dislike  their  fathers’ 
occupations,  but  because  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  homes.  They  don’t  find  them  pleas¬ 
ant  places  to  stay.  And  this,  generally,  is  oc¬ 
casioned,  not  by  thepecuniary  conditions  of  the 
parents,  but  rather  is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that 
fathers — and  sometimes  mothers — having  out¬ 
lived  their  childhood,  are  unable  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  their  children, 
and  come  gradually  to  think  that  anything  is 
good  enough  for  a  boy.  Ou  the  farm  they 
are  apt  to  reason  with  themselves:  “  This  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  I  used  to  have  it,  and  I 
guess  it’s  good  enough  for  Charlie.”  This 
may  do  for  a  theory,  but  it  is  very  poor  prac¬ 
tice.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  boy  who  was 
philosopher  enough  to  derive  any  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  his  father  had  had  a 
“hard  row  to  hoe.”  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
special  reasons  why  the  farmer  should  avoid 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  Farming  is  neither 
a  trade  nor  a  profession,  and,  as  a  class,  far¬ 
mers  have  a  more  scanty  education  and  a 
poorer  knowledge  of  their  business  than  the 
professional  man  or  the  artisan.  They  have  less 
system  about  their  work,  and  consequently, 
less  taste  and  refinement  about  their  home  life 
than  their  town  brother  of  corresponding  or 
even  much  less  means.  They  get  into  the 
habit  of  doiug  without  conveniences,  and  with¬ 
out  any  effort  at  improvement:  the  house  and 
its  surroundings  grow  older  and  lass  attrac¬ 
tive  instead  of  becoming  more  beautiful  and 
pleasant.  This,  accompanied  with  the  mono¬ 
tonous  routine  of  the  average  farmer,  makes 
a  very  unenviable  life  for  the  l»oy  who  has 
any  ambition.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  life  of  his  city  cousiu,  and  the  boy 
naturally  feels  it. 

The  apprentice  in  the  city,  or  the  clerk,  iu 
addition  to  wearing  better  clothes  while  about 
his  fvork,  has  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
labor,  and  he  knows  when  his  task  Is  done. 
Then  he  has  a  pleasant  room  to  go  to  when 
the  day  is  finished,  and  no  matter  how  tired 
he  may  be,  he  can  lie  down  iu  his  little  teu- 
by- twelve  castle,  aud  live  iu  a  world  of  liis 
own  for  a  few  short  hours.  Now,  to  many 
weary  workers  this  is  a  world  of  comfort. 
But  the  boy  on  the  farm,  how  about  him?  Iu 
addition  to  working  harder,  and  wcuriug 
meaner  clothes  while  he  is  about  it,  he  has  no 
hospitable  room  to  open  its  doors  tor  him  at 
night;  noplace  that  he  can  fix  up  and  orna¬ 
ment  to  suit  his  taste,  and  call  bis  own.  He 
may  bavo  to  sleep  iu  the  garret  or  the  un¬ 
furnished  chamber  or  some  out  of  the  way 
place,  where  he  can  indulge  his  imagination 
by  looking  at  a  bare  floor  and  a  dirty  ceiling, 
and  wondering  how  the  place  would  seem 
with  a  few  pictures  on  the  walls  and  a  carpet 
on  the  floor. 

Too  frequently  he  never  knows  how  many 
hours  it  takes  to  make  a  day’s  work,  uutil  he 
gets  into  bed  and  he  has  just  about  as  much  iu-  < 


centive  to  work  as  the  ox  or  the  horse  that 
gets  three  meals  a  day  and  a  new  harness 
when  the  old  one  can’t  be  tied  together  or 
patched  up  any  longer.  Then  people  wonder 
why  the  boy  dosen’t  want  to  stay  on  the  farm? 
If  we  hope  to  retain  the  boys  on  the  farm,  we 
must  expect  to  do  two  things:  provide  them  a 
pleasant  home,  and  also,  manage  somehow  to 
interest  them  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  But  I 
presume  that  a  good  deal  of  missionary  work 
will  have  to  be  done  among  the  fathers  before 
we  may  expect  to  accomplish  much  with  the 
boys.  I  apprehend  that  with  the  general  ran 
of  farmers,  there  will  be  found  a  disposition 
to  ignore  what  looks  to  them  like  mere  trifles. 
They  are  apt  to  conclude  that  these  matters 
are  all  well  enough  for  the  lawyer  or  the  doc¬ 
tor  or  the  kid-gloved  professor,  but  that  the 
hard-working  farmer  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  such  affairs;  that  this  is  all  out  of 
place  on  the  farm.  My  candid  friend,  you 
are  making  a  mistake.  If  that  is  your  view 
of  life,  I  am  afraid  you  are  on  the  wrong  road. 
You  must  strike  a  different  route,  or  else  you 
are  bound  to  go  thro’  this  world  in  a  wrong 
direction. 

Stop  and  reason  about  the  matter  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Are  not  your  children  just  as  good, 
pound  for  pound,  as  those  who  are  born  in  a 
town.  Haven’t  the  boys  from  the  farm  prov¬ 
en  themselves  a  match  for  their  sharp  city 
cousins  time  and  time  again?  Don’t  they  do 
it  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  bench— any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  you  may  put  them  ? 
The  good  old  New  England  homestead  has 
been  prolific  of  scholars  aud  orators;  it  has 
sent  its  full  quota  to  all  the  callings  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life;  and  when  we  reflect  that 
the  majority  of  lawyers  and  statesmen  for  the 
coming  generation  are  growing  up  on  the 
farm,  don’t  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
give  your  boys  all  the  advantages  within  your 
power?  But  even  if  you  are  more  modest  in 
your  parental  hopes,  and  only  desire  that  your 
boys  shall  never  leave  the  farm,  you  would 
certainly,  wish  them  to  be  good  farmers;  want 
them  to  be  looked  up  to  by  their  neighbors, 
and  to  lead  a  life  that  will  be  an  example  to 
others  and  a  pleasure  to  t  hemselves. 

“Theharmouyaud  happiness  of  life,  in  man 
or  woman,  consist  in  finding  in  our  vocations 
the  employment  of  our  highest  faculties,  and 
of  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  brought  ioto 
action.”  Why  should  not  this  he  the  case  on 
the  farm,  as  well  as  iu  the  office  or  the  shop? 
I  see  no  reason  why  t.be  farmer  should  not  take 
this  view  of  life,  and  endeavor  to  derive  as 
much  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  from  his 
business  as  the  professional  man  or  the  me¬ 
chanic.  This  is  the  problem  for  the  father  to 
work  out;  let  him  develop  this  idea  in  the 
miuds  of  his  children;  bring  them  up  in  a 
pleasant  atmosphere,  surrouuded  by  books, 
papers  and  pictures,  and  as  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  aud  luxuries  of  an  intelligent  home  as  his 
menus  will  admit.  Let  him  educate  them  to 
the  belief  that  farming  is  a  respectable  occu¬ 
pation.  A  man  naturally  feels  a  pride  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  finest  horse  or  the  best  cow  at  the 
fair;  but  should  it  not  bo  a  source  of  greater 
pleasure  to  hear  it  said:  “That  mau  has  raised 
the  finest  lot  of  boys  in  this  country.” 

There  are  t  wo  classes  of  men  who  raise 
boys.  Some  fathers  realize  the  fact  that  the 
rearing  of  cbildi'en  involves  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  feel  that  they  can 
hardly  do  too  much  toward  traiuing 
aud  educating  them.  They  feel  a  just 
pride  in  seeing  them  grow  [into  sterling 
manhood,  aud  they  cherish  a  secret  ambition 
that  they  may  some  day  make  a  mark  in  the 
world.  There  is  another  class  of  fathers  who 
regard  children  as  a  something  that  come 
along  iu  the  natural  order  of  events,  and 
they  look  upon  them  as  being  created  for  their 
particular  benefit — a  species  of  property  in 
which  they  exorcise  an  exclusive  ownership, 
and  they  propose  to  make  the  most  of  it  until 
the  boy  is  twenty-one,  or  until  he  is  big 
enough  to  lick  “the  old  mau.” 

I  shall  assume  t  hat  most  of  the  Rural  read¬ 
ers  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  class;  that  they 
hope  to  raise  a  boy  of  whom  they  may  be 
proud;  that  they  feel  they  have  some  time  to 
devote  to  his  interests.  There  is  every  induce¬ 
ment  iu  the  world  to  view  the  matter  in  this 
light.  First,  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  if  it  is 
expected  the  boy  will  stay  on  the  farm  until 
he  is  of  ago,  and  will  have  a  respect  for  his 
father  afterwards.  Secondly,  the  laudable 
ambition  which  every  father  should  have 
that  his  children,  when  grown,  may  look  back 
upon  a  happy  childhood.  It  was  a  theory  of 
Sidney  Smith  that  mankind  are  always  hap¬ 
pier  for  having  been  happy  once;  so  that  if 
you  make  ouo  happy  now,  you  make  him 
happy  twenty  years  hence,  by  the  memory  of 
it.  The  thought  bears  strongly  ou  the  matter 
of  making  childhood  a  happy  season.  It  need  . 
not  be  a  pampered  childhood,  or  one  devoid 
of  many  hardships  which  so  develop  wiud 
and  muscle;  but  it  should  be  a  loving,  cheery 
season,  even  if  passed  uuder  the  humblest 
cabin  roof.  Douglas  Jerrold  said;  “Blessed 


be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure  for  'a 
child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where 
it  may  bloom  forth.” 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  well  ordered  and 
pleasant  home,  it  is  the  little  things  that  make 
or  mar  the  current  of  one’s  life— the  mere 
trifles  that  the  common  plodder  is  apt  to  over¬ 
look  or  ignore.  To  illustrate :  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Taylor  says,  “Few  people  realize  how  much 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  day’s  work  is 
dependent  on  breakfast.  It  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  begin  the  day’s  work  well.  The 
morning  meal,  if  prepared  pleasantly  and 
enjoyed  heartily,  is  the  crowning  brightness 
of  the  day,  which  sets  affaii's  in  motion 
cheerily,  and  for  the  largest  and  happiest  re¬ 
sults.  An  unsatisfactory  breakfast  is  worse 
than  a  cloudy  sunrise  or  a  gloouyrain.  Sour 
looks  and  cross  conversation  at  the  breakfast 
table  are  aids  to  the  quack  medicine  man,  for 
they  give  the  family  the  horrors  aud  promote 
indigestion.  A  slovenly  table  is  an  enemy  to 
domestic  peace,  for  it  helps  to  make  home 
hateful.” 

In  the  matter  of  beautifying  the  home,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  people  work 
to  a  disadvantage.  We  are  all  trying  (pre¬ 
sumably)  to  be  happy.  Most  persons  of  taste 
have  a  desire  for  “nice  things”  about  them; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  newly  married  couple 
with  a  small  bank  account,  is  to  be  able  to 
furnish  a  parlor.  They  work,  and  contrive 
and  economize  to  get  a  nice  carpet,  then  a 
handsome  parlor  suit,  then  some  fine  pictures, 
and,  perhaps,  a  costly  piano.  .All  their  spare 
thoughts  and  their  9pare  cash  go  into  the 
parlor.  They  have  a  nice  room,  to  be  sure— 
something  it  is  a  pleasure  to  behold.  Then, 
after  it  is  all  furnished,  they  draw  the  curtain 
and  lock  the  door.  The  utility  and  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  this  room  do  not  enter  the 
mind.  It  is  a  thing  far  removed  from  their 
daily  life— something  reserved  for  state  occa¬ 
sions.  When  the  “company”  comes,  they  open 
the  parlor.  It  may  be  once  a  week,  may  be  once 
a  month.  The  room  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
frigidness,  like  that  which  surrounded  the  old 
Puritan  Sunday,  and  is  entered  so  seldom  that 
the  “small  boy”  looks  awkward  and  clumsy 
when  he  crosses  the  threshold,  and  feels  as  tho’ 
he  were  going  to  fall  over  and  smash  some¬ 
thing. 

Now,  why  devote  so  much  care  and  expense 
upon  a  part  of  the  house  that  is  only  to  be 
seen  once  a  week,  and  leave  the  rooms  where 
so  much  of  our  time  is  spent,  looking  so  bare 
and  uninviting?  Why  not  apply  a  portion  of 
this  outlay  to  furnishing  the  bed-room  and 
oruumentiug  the  dining-room?  Here  is  where 
your  life  is  to  be  passed,  and  let  a  sensible 
effort  be  made  to  have  things  pleasant  and 
cheerful  when  company  is  not  present.  It  will 
be  useless  to  talk  about  any  change  to  people 
who  have  been  keeping  house  for  twenty 
years,  but  let  the  young  just  starting  iu  life, 
with  small  means,  try  to  make  things  pleasaut 
for  themselves,  aud  rest  assured  that  callers 
will  always  vote  them  entertainiug.  If  you 
have  but  little,  expend  that  little  in  furnish¬ 
ing  yqur  private  room  aud  iu  ornamenting 
the  rooms  where  your  life  is  wearing  away. 
After  you  grow  rich  and  proud  and  have  lost 
all  your  capacity  for  enjoyment  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  furnish  a  parlor  lavishly,  and 
then  lock  it  up  out  of  sight. 

Let  the  young  husband  have  a  small  room 
that  he  can  call  a  “study,”  where  he  may 
have  a  writing  table  and  book-case,  with  some 
pictures  of  his  favorite  authors  and  as  much 
reading  matter  as  his  means  will  afford.  This 
is  something  that  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  legitimate  way.  The  farmer  should 
have  his  library  just  as  much  as  the  profession¬ 
al  man  his  private  study.  Add  something  to  it 
every  year,  aud  the  more  pleasure  the  farmer 
6uds  in  this  room  the  finer  will  be  his  crops. 
This  will  prove  one  of  the  strongest  influences 
for  general  advancement  and  the  elevation  of 
the  former’s  calling,  that  can  be  recommend¬ 
ed.  Wheu  your  boy  grows  large  enough  to 
have  a  room,  let  one  be  set  apart  for  his  ex¬ 
clusive  use,  adapted  to  his  tastes  aud  his  years, 
with  a  writiug  desk  aud  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books.  Furnish  it  according  to  your 
means,  and  make  it  pleasan6  and  cheerful. 
The  boy  will  learn  to  be  careful  and  consider¬ 
ate  by  baviug  “nice  things”  for  his  daily  com. 
pauious,  aud  he  will  be  tidy  and  considerate 
just  according  as  you  have  taught  him  while 
a  child. 

When  he  goes  away  from  home  he  will  see 
that  he  has  things  as  nice  as  other  people's, 
aud  he  will  conclude  that  the  old  farm  is  a 
pretty  good  place  after  all.  Wheu  you  buy 
him  a  suit  of  clothes,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  cheap  or  expensive,  have  them  made  to 
fit  him.  With  the  present  facilities  for  gettiug 
boy’s  and  men’s  clothing  made  to  order,  there 
is  no  excuse  for,  aud  no  satisfaction  in,  buying 
“custom-made”  suits.  There  is  more  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  a  sensitive  boy  in  an  ill  fitting  gar¬ 
ment  than  in  the  quality  of  the  material. 
Clothe  him  so  that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  of 


himself  when’he  goes  out  and  sees’bow  other 
boys  are  dressed.  As  he  grows  older,  he  will 
want  to  go  to  balls  and  parties  and  concerts. 
This  is  natural.  Probably  you  did  the  same 
tbiDg.  There  is  not  much  boy  in  your  boys  or 
girl  in  your  girls  if  they  do  not  seek  amuse¬ 
ment  the  same  as  other  people’s  children.  Do 
not  oppose  them  too  strongly  in  this.  Talk 
with  them.  Reason  with  them.  Amusement 
and  recreation  of  some  kind  are  essential. 
The  desire  for  them  will  endeavor  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  some  form.  No  matter  how  much 
you  may  try  to  frown  it  down,  you  are  not 
able  to  suppress  it.  The  most  you  may  expect 
to  do  is  to  direct  the  channel. 

Some  parents,  from  religious  motives  or 
penuriousness,  or  a  fear-  that  their  boys  may 
marry  young  or  form  impure  associations  if 
they  are  permitted  to  go  into  society  or  culti¬ 
vate  the  acquaintance  of  the  opposite  sex,  aim 
to  exclude  them  from  social  gatherings  of 
nearly  every  description,  and  especially  from 
balls.  I  suppose  it  is  of  little  use  to  talk  with 
most  people  about  how  to  raise  children.  It 
is  like  trying  to  cou  vince  a  man  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  wrong  church  or  the  wrong  party. 
But  I  have  this  to  say.  I  have  been  a  boy,  and 
I  have  some  ideas  about  boys,  that  were  not 
gathered  from  books.  I  believe  that  just  about 
the  best  society  for  your  boy  is  the  society  of 
girls  and  boys  of  his  own  age.  This  is  human 
nature,  and  human  nature  is  a  pretty  strong 
element  to  tamper  with. 

If  you  insist  upon  isolating  young  people, 
andunsexing  them,  you  may  live  long  enough 
to  find  out  that  there  are  habits  which  a  boy 
may  conti  act.  that  will  prove  a  good  deal 
worse  than  dancing.  Tbeu,  let  your  children 
enjoy  themselves  in  every  rational  way.  Try 
to  enter  into  their  amusements  as  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  as  you  do  into  them  labor.  If  they  work 
hard  they  must  play  hard.  Give  them  a 
holiday  occasionally,  and  get  up  a  party  for 
them  now  and  then.  In  this  way  they  feel 
that  they  are  allowed  some  priviligesat  home, 
and  are  not  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
their  amusement.  So  much  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  che  inner  home. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


The  People’s  Farm  and  Stock  Cyclo¬ 
pedia. — The  agricultural  literature  of  these 
days  is  becoming  quite  voluminous,  but  by  far 
too  much  of  it  is  written  by  men  with  little  or 
no  practical  knowledge.  There  is  far  too 
much  theory  and  too  little  actual  experience; 
as  well  in  the  books  as  in  agricultural  journ¬ 
alism,  it  is  too  much  the  blind  leading  the 
blind.  We  are  glad  occasionally  to  get  hold 
of  a  book  that  actually  smefis  of  the  soil.  We 
have  just  received  from  the  author,  our  old 
friend  and  contribntor,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  a  work  that  is  not  open  to  the 
criticism  of  being  written  by  a  tbeorizer.  The 
People's  Farm  and  Stock  Cyclopedia  is  a  fine 
volume  of  1,300  pages  filled  with  plain,  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense,  written  by  men  who  know 
how  to  do,  as  well  as  to  direct  others. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  efiieiently  assisted  iu  several 
special  departments  bv  such  practical  men 
as  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  L.  N.  Bonham,  Stephen 
Powers  and  many  others,  so  that  we  have  a 
work  that  is  authority  on  these  subjects.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  1st  treats  of 
the  farm  and  farm  belongings,  and  of  the 
management  of  the  soil,  and  the  growing  of 
various  crops,  iue hiding  root  aud  fruit  culture 
and  gardening,  tree  growing,  beautifying  the 
home  and  its  surround ings.  Part  2nd  treats  of 
stock  and  stock  breeding.growingand  feeding: 
— feeding  for  various  purposes  and  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods.  The  diseases  and  medication  of 
stock,  and  by  stock  we  mean  every  tbing  liv¬ 
ing  and  moving,  not  excepting  the  bees. 
From  a  hasty  perusal  we  conclude  that  all  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated  in  a  plaiu  practical  way  that 
is  within  the  comprehensiou  of  every  farmer, 
aud  we  think  it  will  pay  for  a  careful  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  printed  iu  large,  plain  type,  on  good 
paper  aud  is  well  bound.  It  is  published  and 
for  sale  by  Jones  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  by  the  author.  Oxford,  Ohio. 

A  List  of  Extra-Tropical  Plants  readily 
eligible  for  industrial  culture  or  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  with  indications  of  their  native  countries, 
and  a  statement  of  some  of  their  uses:  by  Baron 
Fred.  Von  Mueller;  an  American  edition,  re¬ 
vised  qud  eularged,  published  by  Geo.  S. 
Davis,  Detroit,  Miehigau.  This  book  is  some 
450  pages,  is  issused  with  the  vie  v  of  calling 
attention  to  the  valuable  foreign  trees  that 
possess  an  economic,  value  to  our  people, 
with  a  desire  of  reuderiug  them  better  known, 
and  with  a  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be 
introduced  and  rendered  popular  aud  that 
their  growth  may  become  profitable.  We 
esteem  it  as  a  book  of  reference. 


worn  over  the  long  gloves,  and  a  heavy,  solid 
walking  boot,  complete  this  thoroughly  warm 
and  sensible  outfit  for  winter.  The  little  chil¬ 
drens1  wraps  are  of  plush  flannel  iu  stripes  an 
inch  or  more  wide,  of  two  colors,  red  and 
navy  blue  being  a  favorite  combination,  the 
dainty  hoods  of  silk  and  zephyr,  mittens  and 
leggins  to  correspond,  and  they  are  as  well 
equippe  1  as  little  Red  Riding  Hood  of  old,  and 
much  better  entertaiued.  No  pains  are  spared 
in  the  preparation  of  childrens  books  and  who 
can  see  them  without  a  desire  to  wander 
back  and  enjoy  again  life’s  morning  with  them. 
In  t03's  one  novelty  is  hot  air  toys  made  of 
bristol  board,  lithographed,  and  set  in  motion 
by  tbe  air  from  gas  light  lamp,  store  or  fur¬ 
nace,  yet  withall  a  poor  substitute  for  kite 
flying  out  of  doors.  cora. 


without  improving  it?  Has  no  one  fallen  in 
love  with  that  beautiful  range?  Would  not 
that  fruit  dryer  save  lots  of  hard  work  for  a 
large  family?  And  the  Cabinet  creamer! 
What,  housewife,  who  is  proud  of  her  gilt- 
edged  butter,  can  see  this  rare  chance  for 
possessing  such  a  useful  article,  without  making 
an  extra  effort  to  get  it?  We  know  that  money 
is  scarce  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  bat 
two  dollars  for  fifty- two  papers  is  cheap,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  after  usefulness  of  the 
Rural  as  a  standard  reference.  We  sincerely 
hope  our  friends  will  read  again  the  gift 
premium  list  that  was  sent  out  in  Nov.  8th 
issue,  and  that  we  shall  have  evidence  of  this 
in  the  subscribers  which  shall  be  forwarded  to 
us.— Eds. 


SUSY’S  RICK-RACK  PRIZE. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


A  CHICAGO  LETTER. 

Though  Thanksgiving  day  came  to  us, 
veiled  in  icy  sleet  and  rain,  instead  of  the 
mantle  of  snow,  it  was  none  tbe  less  welcome, 
for  to  the  workers  in  all  great,  cities,  holidays 
are  too  few.  Besides  the  usual  gathering  of 
friends  and  families  and  services  in  the 
churches  the  friendless  were  also  considered, 
for  this  city  is  one  of  unbounded  benevolence. 
Tbe  Home  of  the  Friendless  gave  dinners  to 
168  persons.  Tbe  Old  Ladies  Home  65  inmates 
from  tbe  age  of  60  years  up  to  96— what  a  tea 
drinking!  The  Chicago  Ave.  Church  largely 
engaged  in  work  among  the  poor  of  tbe  “North 
Side”  gave  a  pound  party.  All  donors  being 
invited  to  a  musical  and  literary  entertain¬ 
ment  by  the  Potter  Sisters.  The  gifts  were 
judiciously  distributed,  teams  goiug  all  day 
and  giving  their  services,  which  made  the 
occasion  a  pleasant  and  memorable  one  to  the 
needy  of  that  locality.  Considerable  sums  of 
money  were  also  given  with  the  pound  contri¬ 
butions.  This  plan  will  suggest  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  many  for  the  coming  Christmas  and 
New  Years.  The  day  here  was  also  improved 
by  dedicating  the  new  Cook  Co.  Hospital,  the 
Mayor,  Congressmen  and  City  Officials  with 
their  ladies  being  present,  gave  an  air  of  gaiety 
to  e’en  so  somber  a  place  as  a  hospital  must 
be.  The  Press  Club  gave  their  annual  banq  uet 
with  music,  and  a  recitation  by  Barrett  tbe 
actor  of  “Shamus  O’Brien.”  Stars  abound 
herein  the  theatrical  sky,  pictures  confront 
one  from  the  street  windows  of  Clara  Morris 
fair  and  lovely.  Ristori  dark  and  grand. 
Airnee  vain  and  frivolous.  Yet  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  good  feeling  that  prevailed 
a  crowd  of  malcontents,  gathered  on  Market 
Street  to  listen  to  the  ranting  of  one  of  their 
Socialistic  leaders  as  he  denounced  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving  day 
while  there  were  40.000  unemployed  laborers 
in  this  city  alone  and  that  the  black  flag 
should  that  day  be  for  the  first  time  un¬ 
furled  on  U.  S.  Soil.  The  crowd  then  formed 
in  line,  and  mai'cbed  through  the  principal 
avenues  where  the  wealthy  class  reside, 
shouting  the  Marseilles  and  displaying  flags 
and  banners  setting  forth  their  grievances. 
The  police  kept  out  of  their  way;  no  alterca¬ 
tions  took  place,  fullest  liberty  was  allowed 
them  as  citizens  of  a  eouutry  whose  laws 
they  denounced.  We  could  but  think,  how 
different  all  would  have  been  with  them,  if 
three  months  ago  they  had  been  out  upon  the 
farms  of  this  and  the  neighboring  states 
assisting  the  overtaxed  men  who  put  their 
hauds  to  tbe  plows  aud  patiently  labored 
in  rain  and  sunshine  until  the  bountiful  har¬ 
vest  was  garnered  in.  Then  might  they  have 
joined  in  tbe  thanksgiving  rather  than  the 
discordant  notes  of  complaining. 

It  is  evident  to  even  the  casual  observer 
that  dame  Fashion  (despite  her  reputation  for 
capriciouaness)  Las  this  year,  taken  counsel  of 
common  sense.  lutho  present  styles,  elegance, 
comfort  and  economy,  are  duly  considered. 
The  long  gracefully  clinging  cloaks,  unite  the 
advantages  of  both  the  circular  and  dolman, 
trimmed  with  deep  bauds  and  collar  of  fur 
seem  able  to  defy  the  wintry  blasts  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  a  garment  can.  The  neat  little  velvet 
bonnets  ornamented  with  bright  wings  or  the 
iridescent  plumage  of  birds,  are  a  pleasure 
to  behold,  and  in  much  better  taste  than  the 
immense  black  hats  last  worn,  with  funereal 
plumes  waving  arid  nodding  in  the  summer 
air,  and  overshadowing  the  fair  wearer.  One 
could  but  imagine,  she  like  Mrs.  Boffin  in 
“Great  Expectations”  had  come  into  sudden 
possession  of  wealth  that  required  a  great  out¬ 
lay  in  black  velvet  and  feathers  to  fill  the 
new  position  with  dignity. 

Still  there  creeps  into  every  years’  styles  some¬ 
thing  of  the  crude  aud  barbaric  taste.  This 
year  it  is  a  glittering  array  of  gilt  pins,  arrows, 
daggers  awkwardly  sticking  about  the  scarf 
that  encircles  the  felt  hats,  designed  for  young 
ladies’s  wear,  as  if  it  were  fresh  from  an  en¬ 
counter  where  mimic  arrows,  spears  aud 
javelins  were  the  weapons  employed.  And 
too,  the  bangle  jewelry,  cloak  clasps  of  exag¬ 
gerated  dimensions  with  chains  depending 
therefrom.  Two  or  three  of  these  being  some¬ 
times  used  t,o  fasten  one  unoffending  cloak. 
Yet  this  glitter  and  jingle  harmonizes  with 
the  taste  of  some,  and  adds  variety  that  spice 
of  life,  affords  a  pleasing  diversity,  aud  calls 
for  no  sacrifice  of  comfort  on  tbe  part  of  the 
wearer.  The  brocade  velvets  are  from  long  as¬ 
sociation  the  material  for  upholstering  work, 
yet  still  woru  in  wraps  though  losing  favor 
and  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Rich  shades 
of  brown  dress  goods  in  all  wool  are  worn 
with  vests,  cuffs  and  collars  of  plaiu  velvet  the 
same  shade,  elaborate  gilt  or  jeweled  buttons 
closing  the  vest  with  very  rich  effect.  Deep 
shoulder  capes  of  blsck  fur,  or  beaver  with 
muff  to  match.  Mittens  of  silk  or  fine  wool 


THE  UNFINISHED  WORK. 


How  ofteu  are  we,  poor  mortals,  compelled 
to  lay  aside  our  cherished  plans — unfinished. 
Indeed,  this  world  seems  but  a  preparatory 
school;  a  studio  where  we  paint  the  back¬ 
ground  of  gorgeous  pictures  but  to  fill  them 
up  with  half-formed  objects;  a  class  in  which 
welearna  few  notes  of  some  divine  melody 
whose  rich,  full  tones  are  to  be  sung  hereafter. 

In  youth  we  dream  of  the  work  we  will  do 
in  tbe  coating  years;  how  useful  and  honored 
we  will  lie;  and  how  our  every  talent  shall  be 
cultivated,  and  yield  us  and  others  pleasure 
and  profit. 

We  commence  our  career  with  enthusiasm 
and  learn  the  rudiments  of  some  delightful 
task,  but  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  stern  duties 
calling  us  away.  We  find  the  years  growing 
shorter  and  the  demands  of  business  and  home 
life  becoming  stronger  and  more  exacting, 
aud  we  put  aside  our  favorite  studies— un¬ 
finished! 

Bee  that  merchant  with  nervous  haste  hur¬ 
rying  to  bis  office,  his  mind  full  of  projects  for 
the  business  of  the  day;  be  works  hard,  schem¬ 
ing,  that  he  may  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
wealth;  suddenly  he  finds  his  plans  baffled, 
and  failure  is  his  portion;  he  puts  aside  his 
work — unfinished.  The  farmer  rises  early  to 
secure  his  golden  grain,  the  result  of  his  hon¬ 
est  toil;  he  forms  plans  by  which  his  work  is 
to  be  conducted  in  the  future;  he  will  build  a 
more  commodious  baru  aud  beautify  bis 
home — when,  lo!  sickness  overtakes  him,  aud 
he  realizes  that  he  must  give  up  his  work— un- 
fiqished. 

A  writer  who  loved  his  fellow-men,  and 
whose  sweet  stories  thrilled  all  true  hearts  the 
world  over,  commenced  a  book  which  was  to 
send  sunshine  into  the  homes  of  thousands — 
when,  alas!  disease  and  death  claimed  him; 
hripen  dropped,  his  work  was — unfinished. 

Many  a  loving  mother  forms  plans  for  a 
dear  son,  or  daughter,  whose  early  youth  is 
bright  with  promise  of  long  years  of  pleasure; 
her  brain  contrives;  her  hands  toil  for  the 
precious  ones;  she  makes  the  “coat  of  many 
colors,”  or  weaves  the  silken  gown,  only  to 
put  them  away — unworn. 

Do  we  think  with  sadness  of  all  this?  Ah  I 
we  have  but  half  considered  the  matter. 
Surely  there  is  a  region  where  we  shall  find 
that  our  work  on  earth  was  preparing  us  for 
more  noble  employments,  for  exalted  service. 

Is  it  not  impressed  upon  our  “heart  of 
hearts”  that  there  is  not  a  single  aspiration  or 
good  desire  that  shall  lie  lost;  that  all  our 
longings  here  for  knowledge  shall  there  be 
satisfied;  that  every  talent  shall  be  used  aud 
multiplied? 

Let  us  then  take  up  our  work  with  braver 
hearts  and  perform  our  duties  with  stronger 
hands. 

“For  now  we  flight  the  battle. 

But  then  shall  wear  the  crown 
Of  full  auU  everlasting 
And  passionless  renown.” 

S.  S. 

- *-4-* - 


Ladies  Necessaire,  Open. 


OUR  GIFT  PREMIUMS. 


We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
lady  friends  to  the  exceeding  good  aud  useful 
articles  to  be  given  away  to  those  who  send 
iu  the  largest  clubs.  Thus  far,  the  returns 
have  been  slow  and  the  clubs  small.  Can  it  he 
possible  that  the  wives  of  our  farmers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  allow  this  splendid  opportunity  to  pass 


“I  suppose  you  went  to  the  fair  last  week, 
Susy.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  always  go.  Every  one  in  the 
family  takes  something.  We  pay  a  quarter  to 
enter  an  article,  aud  then  get  tickets  for  all 
three  days.” 

“Did  you  get  any  prizes?” 

“Yes,  I  had  a  prize  for  this  rick-rack  dress 
of  Maud’s.  There  was  not  another  piece  as 
fine  as  that  in  the  whole  hall.” 

“Why,  when  did  you  get  time  to  make  such 
a  piece  of  work  as  that?” 

“Well,”  said  Susy,  rather  hesitatingly,  “I 
didn’t  just — a — make  it — a— all  myself.  Cous¬ 
in  Maud,  after  whom  our  Maudie  is  uamed, 
sent  it  down  for  a  present.  As  we  had  it,  I 
thought  it  might  as  well  go  in;  it  was  ours, 
you  know.” 

“I  thought  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  all 
the  exhibits  must  be  tbe  work  of  those  who 
enter  them,  or  must  have  been  raised  by 
them?” 

“How  do  they  know!”  said  Susy,  with  a 
sniff  of  contempt,  “Don't  the  girls  take  in 
their  mother’s  bread,  and  jelly,  and  pickles, 
and  enter  them  in  their  own  Dames?” 

“That’s  the  way  you  girls  did,”  said  Jamie, 
resentfully,  “but  you  would  not  let  me  take 
that  scroll-saw  bracket,  and  I  know  I  should 
have  taken  the  prize  on  it.” 

“You  would  have  been  surely  found  out, 
Jamie,  for  you  hove  no  scroll-saw  and  never 
had.  AH  tbe  neighbors  know  that.  Now.  I 
do  lots  of  fancy  work — rick-rack  and  all 
sorts.” 

“All  the  sin  of  it.  Miss  Russell,  is  in  being 
found  out,”  said  Jamie.  “It  is  no  matter 
how  many  lies  folks  tell  so  you  don’t  catch 
’em  ” 

“James  Miner,  I’ll  tell  your  mother  how 
you  talk,”  said  Busy,  sharply.  You’d  better 
go  out  and  split  up  your  kindling  wood  ” 

“I  have  some  other  business  on  hand  just 
now,  Miss  Miner,”  and  he  snatched  up  his 
marble  bag.  “You  see  if  I  don’t  have  this 
full  of  alleys  when  I  come  back." 

“You’d  better  not  let  mother  know  you 
play  for  keeps,”  was  Susy’s  parting  advice  as 
the  door  closed.  "Boys  are  perfectly  awful, 
I  think,  and  James  will  play  for  keeps  des¬ 
pite  all  that,  mother  and  1  say  to  him.  He 
says  all  tbe  boys  do,  so  there  is  no  harm  in  it 
Boys  don’t  seem  to  have  any  conscience,  and 
yet  I  have  tried  my  best  to  teach  Jamie  what 
was  right.  But  it  seems  to  make  but  little 
impression,”  and  Busy  sighed  regretfully. 

olive. 


Ladies  Necessaire,  Closed. 


Domestic  Ccfmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  KMII-Y  MAPLE. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  “HUB.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

My  Faithful  Mentor:— Now  that  I  am 
settled  in  this  city  and  Harold  has  furnished 
this  snug  home  nest,  I  think  that  for  awhile  I 
will  send  you  a  weekly  letter  of  my  housekeep¬ 
ing  snares  and  ventures,  for  ymu  know  well 
that  when  1  left  my  father’s  house  1  rather 
prided- myself  on  not  knowing  anything  about 
such  domestic  duties.  Mamma  and  I  -aura  had 
been  at  the  helm  eversiuce  I  can  remember, 
aud  mamma  is  so  capable  aud  Laura  so  fond 
of  being  head,  that  it  was  useless  for  poor 


little  me  to  attempt  any  experiments  or  offer 
my  assistance.  So  I  had  what  is  generally 
called  a  “good  time:”  I  danced,  flirted,  sang, 
talked  nonsense  to  the  men,  played  the 
piano  with  what  is  called  a  “brilliant  touch,’’ 
and  embroidered  conventional  flowers  on  tbe 
backs  of  impossible  chairs.  I  say’  “impossi¬ 
ble”  because  no  one  could  sitdown  ou  them  for 
fear  of  ruffling  the  flowers  the  wrong  way 
aud  fraying  the  edges.  It  is  true  I  was 
handy  with  my  needle  and  could  trim  my  own 
bonnets,  and  even  make  myself  a  plain  dress. 
They  all  allowed  I  had  a  knack  for  trimming, 
and  secured  my  services  for  arranging  the 
table  for  a  dinner  party,  or  tbe  holidays, 
and  I  was  always  in  request  for  bazars, 
or  for  church  decorations.  But  for  real 
useful  work,  I  was  of  such  little  good  that 
Laura  used  to  say  she  would  rather  bribe  me 
to  stay  out  of  the  kitchen  than  in  it. 

And  here  I  am  married  to  a  poor,  strug¬ 
gling  professional  man,  who  is  not  able  as  yet 
to  keep  a  servant  to  assist  me.  We  have 
furnished  apartments.and  do  our  own  cooking. 
1  say  “our”  for  Harold  is  so  good  he  often 
helps  with  the  breakfast,  for  he  says  he  learn¬ 
ed  to  fry  meat,  and  make  any  amount  of 
omelets  wheu  be  camped  out  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  I  think  camping  out  is  a  “real'1  good  in¬ 
stitution  for  men,  for  though  it  isn’t  just 
housekeeping,  it  gives  them  some  ideas  of  the 
work  there  is  to  be  done,  and  they  have  to  re¬ 
member  the  three  meals  that  are  such  a  daily 
burden  to  a  woman’s  mind.  Of  course,  we 
buy  our  bread,  and  get  our  milk  at  the  door, 
and  everything  comes  home  quite  handy  from 
the  grocer’s ;  but  I  have  found  out  that 
Harold  dosn’t  like  canned  things  too  often. 
It  isn't  that  he  is  afraid  of  the  tins  being 
poisonous;  but  he  says  freshly’  cooked  food 
has  more  of  a  homey  flavor,  and  vegetables 
too,  and  then  tbe  latter  are  cheapest.  We 
foitunately  agree  on  all  points,  even  to  my 
ignorance,  for  when  1  first  tried  to  iron  bis 
shirts  and  made  such  a  botch  of  them,  he  said 
I  was  “the  dearest  little  ignorant  goose” — and 
since  then  we  have  sent  them  to  the  laundry, 
so  that  1  am  really  “dear”  to  him  in  far  more 
ways  than  one. 

I  haven’t  time  to  tell  you  all  in  this  letter, 
but  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have  commenced 
to  take  lessons  in  cookiDg,  and  I  assure  you 
Mrs.  Lincoln  has  opened  my  eyes  to  a  great 
many  things  1  did  not  know,  both  in  the 
economy  and  the  uses  of  many  dishes.  It  is 
so  interesting  to  go  there,  and  be  able  to  take 
home  something  nice,  and  say: — “I  helped 
cook  this,”  and  then  experiment  the  next  day, 
though  the  result  is  often  a  secret  between 
myself  and  the  ash  man.  But  I  am  really  do¬ 
ing  better,  aud  Harold  appreciates  it.  He 
praises  everything  I  give  him  to  eat,  and 
though  he  always  makes  the  oyster  soup,  I 
know  I  could  make  it.  But  I  mnst  stop  aud 
putin  a  Welsh  rarebit  for  supper;  but  next 
time  1  write  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
what  we  do  under  Mrs.  Lincoln's  supervision. 
Kindly  accept  our  nuite-d  wishes  for  the  New 
Year  (I  haven’t  time  to  make  any  gifts)  and 
before  the  happy  man  puts  in  an  appearance, 
be  sure,  dear  Nan.,  to  fit  yourself  to  be  bis 
help-meet,  also,  if  the  last  syllable  is  spelled 
with  an  a.  There,  that’s  abominable,  good¬ 
bye!  Your  loving  friend  Margaret. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  MUTUAL  HELP 
CLUB. 


GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

Fresh  beef  is  so  much  better  and  more 
wholesome  than  salted  that  we  like  to  have 
the  butchering  delayed  until  freezing  weather. 
A  large  piece,  perhaps  a  whole  quarter,  may 
then  be  hung  iu  a  cold  place,  and  be  excellent 
for  steaks,  roasts  and  soups  until  all  is  used. 
Another  plan  seems  good  and  very  handy, 
rendering  the  meat  more  get-at-able  when 
frozen:  cut  the  beef  iu  sizable  pie  es  and  put 
it  in  a  barrel,  sprinkling  a  little  salt  between 
the  layers.  Cover  the  barrel  ami  set  it  iu  a 
cold  place.  It  is  said  to  keep  nice  and  -fresh 
all  through  the  cold  weather. 

This  Fall,  considering  the  rather  unexpected¬ 
ly  mild  weather,  our  butchering  was  done  too 
early  to  admit  of  keeping  the  beef  fresh  long. 
Not  wishing  to  subsist  altogether  ou  corned 
beef,  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  salt  it,  aud  have 
our  beef  steak  too.  Finding  the  following  in 
“Dr.  Chase’s  Recipe  Book,”  we  decided  to 
try  it.  “Beef  to  Pickle  for  Winter  and  Pres¬ 
ent  Use  aud  for  Drying:  Cut  your  beef  into 
sizable  pieces,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  tbe 
bottom  of  the  barrel  only,  then  pack  your 
beef  without  salt  amongst  it.  and  wheu  packed 
pour  over  it  a  brine,  made  by  dissolving  six 
pounds  of  salt  for  each  one  hundred  pounds  of 
beef,  in  just  sufficient  cold  water  to  handsome¬ 
ly  cover  it.” 

But  Grandpa  was  fearful  that  it  would 
not  “keep,”  so  we  concluded  to  have  a 
little  of  the  salt  sprinkled  on  each  layer,  aud 
the  remainder  was  dissolved  iu  cold  water 
enough  to  cover  the  beef.  A  large,  flat  stone 
was  then  laid  ou  tbe  meat  to  keep  it  under 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  had  the  weather  been 
cold,  this  would  have  needed  no  further  treat¬ 
ment  till  Spriug,  and  been  almost  as  nice  as 
fresh  meat  for  a  longtime;  but  after  two  or 
three  weeks  the  brine  did  not  look  as  we 
thought  it  should,  so  we  concluded-  to  be  on 
the  safe  side— poured  it  off,  boiled  and  skim¬ 
med  it  well,  aud  when  cold  poured  it  on  again. 

Dr.  Chase  says  of  his  way  that  iu  three 
weeks— perhaps  a  little  less— such  pieces  as 
are  designed  for  drying  will  be  ready  to  hang 
up  by  soaking  them  over-night  to  remove  the 
salt  from  the  outside.  This  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  meat  is  very  nice  for  Wintor  and  dry¬ 
ing  purposes;  but  if  any  is  left  until  warm 
weather,  throw  away  this  brine,  strew  salt 
over  it,  aud  cover  with  a  brine,  made  thus: 
For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  beef  use 
seven  pounds  of  salt;  saltpeter  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  of  each  one  ounce;  molasses  one  quart, 
and  soft  water  eight  gallons;  boil,  skim  well, 
and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  beef. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  freezing  weather 
this  would  keep  well  aud  be  exceedingly  nice. 
Ours,  put  down  so  nearly  in  the  same  way, 
is  very  nice,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  now  on 
taking  out  the  beef  for  drying,  we  find  that 
we  have  encroached  considerably  on  out  stock 
of  dried  beef.  As  it  is  now  rather  salt  for 
plaiu  steak,  we  find  it  very  nice  as  follows: 
Cut  in  slices  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
thick,  wusb  in  cold  water,  pound  and  put  it 
iu  the  frying-pan,  cover  closely  and  put  to 
cooking.  After  turning  it  once,  add  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  cook  briskly,  that  it  may 
brown  on  the  pan,  then  turn  again,  and  when 
browned,  pour  into  the  pan  a  large  bowl  of 
sweet  milk  in  which  is  a  stnuJl  tablespoon ful 
of  flour  first  mixed  smooth  with  a  little  of  the 
milk.  Let  it  boll  gently  u  few  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  often,  and  adding  more  milk  or  some 
water,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  about  the  con 
sistencv  of  thin  cream.  Add  pepper  if  desired, 
and  then  a  little  salt  if  necessary.  Pour  all 
into  a  deep  plate  aud  you  have  an  excellent 
dish,  nice  with  potatoes,  bread,  hot  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes,  or  with  biscuit,  and  much  liked 
by  most  persons.  If  the  gravy  only  is  desired, 
a  single  slice  of  steak  cooked  this  way,  then 
cut  into  bits,  is  sufficient  to  season  a  large 
bowlful  of  gravy. 

EVERY-DAY  FARE, 

Vegetables  become  very  monotonous  if 
al way's  cooked  in  the  same  manner.  Even 
the  homely  potato  is  much  more  palatable  if 
cooked  or  dressed  differently  every  day  or  so. 
“Solomon”  always  prefers  them  boiled  in 
salted  water  after  having  been  pared,  and 
served  whole,  to  having  them  ruosbed,  while 
the  children  always  hail  “smashed  potatoes’ 
with  pleasure.  We  all  like  them  baked  with 
their  jackets  on  aud  milk  gravy  for  dressing. 
This  is  made  by  putting  a  small  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  in  the  skillet,  when  melted  put  in  a  pint 
or  more  of  good,  sweet  milk;  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil  stir  in  two  tablespoon  fills  of  flour, 
having  wet  it  with  u  little  cold  milk,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt  aud  stir  until  cooked  through 
We  sometimes  make  it  after  pork  has  lieen 
removed  from  the  skillet.  Leave  about  two 
tablespooufuls  of  grease  in  the  pau  and  stir 
the  flour  iu  it  while  hot,  then  udd  sufficient 
milk,  and  salt  if  necessary'.  This  makes  a 
sort  of  brown  gravy,  while  the  other  is 
white. 

i  imagine  I  hear  some  of  my  Yankee  sisters 
say,  “What  is  a  skillet?”  as  sister  Em.  did  one 
time  when  I  was  home  on  a  visit  and  spoke 
of  this  useful  article,  after  living  for  some 
time  iu  my  present  “Pennamite”  home.  I 
will  briefly  answer  as  I  did  her,  “Use  your 
spider.” 

But  to  return  to  potatoes;  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  of  a  combination  we  sometimes  eat.  W  e 
used  to  think  it  resembled  turnip  in  taste,  but 
the  first  time  we  presented  it  at  our  own  table 
Solomon  asked  where  we  got  the  parsnips 
from.  Take  a  head  of  cabbage,  remove  tbe 
core  or  stalk,  cut  into  coarse  shreds  and  boil 
with  pared  potatoes.  When  done,  drain  and 
mush  together,  seasoning  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter  to  suit  taste.  No  cream  or  milk 
will  be  required,  as  the  cabbage  furnishes 
sufficient  moisture.  c.  e.  jack. 

•»« - 

SOME  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 

Now  that  canned  vegetables  are  so  much  iu 
vogue,  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  Winter  turned 
into  Summer,  if  one  judges  by  the  table;  but 
there  is  really  nothing  so  fresh  as  the  uncanned 
vegetables  that  ure  kept  in  sand  in  a  cool,  well- 
veutllated  cellar.  Salsify,  \v hick  must  always 
be  kept  in  this  manner,  is  very  eus’ly  prepared 
if  scraped  and  dropped  at  once  into  cold  water 
to  prevent  it  from  turning  black.  Put  into 
boiling,  salted  water  aud  cook  till  tender, 
serving  with  drawn  butter.  Cabbage  is  good 
if  first  boiled,  theu  chopped  fine,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  covered  with  some  soup 
stock ,  and  baked. 

Cold-slaw,  with  cream  dressing,  is  made  by 
chopping  a  small  head  of  cabbage  aud  pour¬ 
ing  over  it  a  cupful  of  scalding  milk.  Theu 


beat  together  an  egg  with  a  little  butter  and 
sugar,  pour  off  the  milk,  and  mix  with  it,  ad¬ 
ding  a  little  vinegar  carefully.  Beat  well  and 
heat  slowly,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  cream. 
Pour  all  over  the  cabbage  and  cover  closely 
till  needed,  then  stir  well  before  using  and 
add  any  seasoning  required. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  so  many  housekeepers 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  carrots  are 
very  nice  boiled,  and  covered  with  drawn 
butter,  as  recommended  for  salsify.  Parsnips 
are  good  in  the  same  way;  but  for  a  change 
are  sometimes  first  boiled  tender  and  then 
fried,  cut  into  slices,  dredged  with  flour  and 
fried  in  hot  lard.  Drain  and  serve  hot.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  by  turnips  to  boil.  W e  are  using  some 
just  now  that  cook  as  quickly  as  potatoes,  but 
they  often  take  double  the  time.  They  are 
best  pared  and  cut  into  four  or  eight  pieces, 
and,  when  tender,  mashed  in  a  colander,  work 
in  the  butter  and  seasoning  thoroughly,  and 
serve  hot.  a.  l.  j. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


FRITTERS. 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  the  yelks  of  three 
eggs  stirred  in  a  thick  batter  with  flour,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  three  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  lastly  add  tbe  whites  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten.  Drop  in  hot  lard  aud  cook  until  done; 
about  a  tablespoonful  of  dough  for  a  cake. 

CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  yelks  of 
five  eggs  and  whites  of  two.  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  three  and-a-balf  cups  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder. 

FOR  THE  FROSTING. 

One-aud-one  half  cup  of  sugar,  two  squares 
of  chocolate,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk;  cook  a 
little  and  spread  between  tbe  layers. 

FRUIT  CUP  CAKE. 

Five  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  currants,  one  cup  of  raisins,  one  of 
milk.six  of  flour,  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon, 
one-half  a  glass  of  wine. 

CREAM  PIE. 

Two  eggs,  four  tablespoons  of  sugar,  two  of 
corn  starch,  mix  yelks,  flour  and  sugar  to 
getber.  Boil  oue  pint  of  milk  and  stir  iu  the 
above  ingredients.  Flavor  with  lemon,  and 
when  baked  frost  with  the  two  whites  of  the 
eggs  whipped  with  a  little  sugar. 

ORANGE  PIE. 

Grated  rind  and  juice  of  two  oranges,  four 
eggs — save  whites  for  frosting — one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  of 
corn-starch,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 

LEMON  PIE. 

One  teacup  of  sugar,  one  of  boiling  water, 
one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  of  corn-starch 
dissolved  in  water.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  aud  pour  over  them  the  hot  mixture 
When  cold,  add  the  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon. 

DRIED  APPLE  PIE. 

Soak  two  cups  of  sliced  dried  apples  iu  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  add  one- half  pound  of 
chopped  raisius,  two  lemons,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  one  tablespoon  of  flour. 

CUSTARD  PIE. 

Four  tablespoons  of  sugar,  three  of  flour, 
one  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  butter  the  size 
of  au  egg.  Makes  two  pies. 

BISMARCK  PUDDING. 

Oue  cup  of  molasses,  one  of  boiling  water 
three  of  flour,  one  of  fruit,  one  tablespoon  of 
suet  or  same  quautity  of  butter,  two  large 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Steam  three 
hours. 

SAUCE  FOR  THE  PUDDING. 

A  large  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  butter  tlie 
size  of  an  egg,  stir  to  a  cream.  When  cold, 
add  a  well-beateu  egg  and  a  little  boiling 
water.  Flavor  with  nutmeg  and  wine,  if 
desired. 

CORN  BREAD. 

Oue  cup  corn  meal,  oue-aud  one-half  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  oue  cup  flour,  one 
tablespoouful  of  melted  butter,  one-and-one- 
half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  egg. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  Is  a  very  prevalent-  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms  I  frail  I ‘s  Sar- 
xapnrilU  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  cure,  as  It 
pu rifles  tho  tdoodund  tones  np  the  whole  system. 

"I  sullorod  with  catarrh  15  years.  I  took  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  and  now  l  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh .  and  *ury  general  health  is  lunch 
better.”  I.  \V.  Lillis,  Chicago,  111. 

"I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cures.  Inhalers. etc.,  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollar*  without  benefit. 
1  tried  Hood's  .•Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved."  M.  A.  Abbey,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six.  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  0.  1.  MOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


^tellanjeousi  Advertising. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  fho  throat  am!  lungs  in 
throwing  off  diseased  matter,  and,  at.  the  same  time,  allays  the  Irritation  which  causes 
the  abnormal  act  ion  of  these  organs.  A.  B.  Doming,  A  tchison,  Kans.,  writes :  “  I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  ami  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success.  It 
effected  a  complete  cure  at  a  time  when  1  had  almost  despaired  of  recovery.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  this  character.” 


Ira  Eno,  Dale,  Kv.,  writes :  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  find  that  it 

STRENGTHENS 

the  system,  allays  all  tendencies  to  cough, 
promotes  natural  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  most  effectually  checks  the  progress 
of  a  cough  or  cold.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  many  times  its  value.”  J.  II. 
Cushing,  Brownsville,  Texas,  writes :  “  I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  with 
most,  satisfactory  results.  It  cured  me  of 
a  terrible  racking  Cough  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  several  physicians  failed  to 
reach.  It  is  the  iuost  effective  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.” 


Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland.  Vt.,  writes: 
“  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline.  I  had 

WEAK  LUNGS, 

and  suffered  from  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  restored  me  to 
health,  and  X  have  been,  fora  long  time, 
comparatively  vigorous.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  cold,  I  always  resort  to  the  Pec¬ 
toral,  and  find  speedy  relief.”  Dr.  J. 
Francis  Browne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes : 
“Twenty  years  ago,  being  then  in  active 
practice  as  a  physician,  X  obtained  the 
formula  of  Ayer’s  Ch.-rrv  Pectoral,  and 
l  have  often  prescribed  that  remedy  with 
gratifying  results.” 


prepared  by 

DR.  J.  c.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  nil  Druggists. 
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TER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  III.,  in¬ 
cluding  our  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution,  for  $ 2.65 . 

With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with 
its  Household  Supplement,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  for  $ 2.75 . 

NOTICE ! 

Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 

to  the  above  journals  for 
Tree  specimen  copies. 

IMPERIALECC  FOOD 

IP'//,/.  .nJiA'  I'or/t  H  A'-YN  /„/  J\ 
Package-  .Mailed  for  50c.  n ud  91 . 

6  Boxes,  $5.  in  Boxes,  55  »  Kegs.  *6.2b.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AUK  NTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son*.  N  Y.  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Benson,  Mimic  A  t’o.  1’hlia.  Parker  &  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Western  Chemical  Co  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Angliirn  It  Co.,  Denver.  Col. 
Geo.  G.  Wick  son  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Diimthtry.  ShreM  |sirt.  I.a 
T  W.  Wood.  Richmond  Vn. 

F.  C.  STI  ltTEVAST.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  It  Alien  A  Co. 
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P  A  U  FlQ  *!®l*l*«*  little  beAUtli: Cvolu 

U/jLILU  0  Ch/omo,  Verv*%  Mot  *,  and  Hidden  Name, 
with  aij  elegant  jiHml,  I 0c-  1  vury  Gird  IX.  Cliulou  villa,  Ct 


30,000  YOUNG  HEN 

have  found  KASTMAN  COLLEGE  an  open  door 
to  successful  business  life.  Every  student  becomes 
in  turn  Merchant,  Trader,  Broker  and  Banker,  in 
fact,  demonstrating  for  himself  EX  PERI  HEAT- 
ALLY  all  the  essential  principles  Involved  in  busi 
ness.  We  believe  that  a  practical  education  Is  the 
art  of  making  ACTIVE  und  USEFUL  what  wo 
learn.  For  full  particulars,  add  res»8 

KASTMAN  COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RAPE  VINES. 

All  varieties  old  and  new.  Includ¬ 
ing  X I  A f.  lit  A.  Uarav-i  stock  in 
AvKHnv.  <  ATAI-OGI  K  FKKK. 
SILAS  WILSON,  A  n. antic,  Iowa. 


GOIJ)  MEDAL,  PARI8,  1878. 

BAILERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pun 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  ha*  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocou  mixed 
with  Stareh,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
uil.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
-lirengtheclng,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  ‘or  invalids  at 
wei,  us  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKEB  &  CP.  DamMer,  Kass. 


„  yV7!,,i.a  Farms i— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS,  Oentralia,  Va. 


THOS.  C.  »%Y  A  CO., 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

We  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  and  Individuals  upon  Real  Estate  in 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  tboae  who  have  dealt  with 
u*  for  18  years,  without  tbe  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  eared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
upapcta?  ultiuneAS  to  on  reasonable  terms. 

vv  rite  Ur  references  and  circular  addressing 

7-£  E.  Market  St  .  Indianapolis,  iiMliiion. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

•  in  lands  of  nil  kinds  *v. 


CREAT 

BARGAINS 

in  lands  of  ail  kinds.  Catulr«tie  •  Vow  Man 
of  Va.  IGc.  II.  1..  STAPLE-,  Rjrhni  tvl  Vs 


M 


FARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  &  Exchange. 

_ _ _ _ FREE  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond, Va. 

Kentucky  Forma  for  Sale.  Catalogue  free.  Map 
of  Kj.lOcts.  GORDEN  A  RAMSEY,  Madisunvilie, Ky 


»5URest  Utiromo  Cards,  name  on  tn  New  Style 
•  T?IU'  10?  Selections  lor  Autograph  Albums, 
—  ■ ' '  New  Games,  1W  Latest  Sotigx,  ti  Samples, 
tall  for  13c.  fl  pks  and  Plated  King  free,  for  60c. 

Agents  wanted.  HcUom  Card  Co..  Waltham.  Hass. 

TQV  our  New  CbromaCards:  G  with  name  on  and  ele 
•  ni  gntit  present,  tllcts.  Munson  Bros..  Mt. Carmel,  t  t. 


Iliff  ShotGun 


Revolvers, 

w  Rifles, 


AND  NOT 

- - — - - tua-lffEAB  OUT 

C  A  I  by  watchmaker-  liy  mail  Sic.  Circulars 
w  \J  U  ixeea  J.  S.  Butcu  4t  Co-,  38  I>ey  St.,  N.  V 


r"m!  1  watch  or  a  chain 
HY  XXII.  OK  um.w  •  '  o  IX,  to  he 
examined  tori  -re  put  lngnnytnoney 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
onr  expense.  Wo  manufacture  alt 
|otir  watclur*  and  save  you  30  per 
SL"1-  of  k‘0  styles  five. 

a tcti  Warranted.  Address 

■!«■«!!» 


CAROS 


20  Hidden  Name 

lur.  h  pks*  MV:,  i.vour  name 
hukkm  by  hand  holding 
bouqnrt  of  llowtit*,  A  l  >  54»  Saw  Imported, 
complet  ely  einbo»iM.*d  Chroma*  with  name, 
1  :,c'  i  *  fiOc.  (no l  thit  diMp  euOossed  ed^e 

— rr - i.ivenu-.i  •  Th«rx  for  Hkr„)  Acvnti  New  S*ra« 

yitf  H >vk,  t’rtmtum  LI*t  »...!  for-  U»t  FREE  with  each  order. 

Address  IJ.  ».  CARD  CO„  CENTER BltOOK. CONN. 


mir  IOO  Beautiful 

V vritftics  of  Silks  for 


CRAZY 


Kmbrutdcry  Silk, 

ccuore,  SUc.  a  paciagu. 


I0BLE  DEEDSo^theGREATandBRAVE 


iui 

■  Portrayed  by  100  of  the  world'*  master  minds. 'Intro- 
R  induction  by  5>r./f,ni—  rf  H.  v-.m*.  l>  l),  Our  popub>r 
NowlloiidtivUook.  S  I  OO  per  iiiontli  made.  Sella 
Everywhere.  Extra  Terras  Lowr  Prices.  .UiXNTS  want-  u. 
Address  It.  L.  W  VUUKN  \  10, 1117  Che* taut  St..  I'hlladrlpkliw 
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New  Scrap  Pictures  and  Tennyson’s  Poems  mail 
ed  for  10  cts.  Capitol  Card  Co  . ,  Hartford ,  Conn. 
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Cbromo  Cards  and  Tennyson's  Poems  mailed  fer 
IU  one-cent  stamps.  Acme  Mfg.  Co.,  Ivoryton,  Ct. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  “SSKWS? 

(New)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  150  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  Stri  et. 


LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY,  or  SHORT-HAM) 
and  T  Y  PK  WK  I  TING  here.  Situations 
furnished.  Address  Valkstisb  Baos.  JancsvUle,  W  » 


$16 

BREECH 

LOADEH 


GUNS 


$12 

MUZZLE 

LOADER 


run  HI.  Sill  ■  ■  ■■  ■%&  KVO-mbli-  llrwcli 

tooting  JL  U  XM  Oil.  lui»  Bur 

(» runt  XrllnlO - ™ - Lori's  gn»r»n- 

l.sU  Sto.1  lUrrek,  Stvlo  L«v«r  Action.  Warranted  good 
•hooter  or  no  sale. 

Our  St  At uzzle  Loader  now  only  S12. 

Send  Stan  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  tiuus,  Pistols, 
Watches,  K  n»s,  eW.  See  It  before  you  huv. 

P,  Powel.  A  Son,  180  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  3. 

The  customs  receipts  at  Montreal  for  the 
past  year  were  $6,800,000.  a  decrease  of 
$943,000  as  compared  with  1883  .........The 

total  recei  ts  for  duties  at  the  Boston  Custom 
House  for  the  13  months  just  closed,  amouuted 
to  $20,859 ,668,  against  $22,780,557  for  the  year 

1883,  showing  a  decrease  of  $2,370,889  . 

The  greatest  miser  iu  Indiana  put  his  savings 
into  life  insurance  policies,  and  denied  him¬ 
self  all  luxuries  and  most  comforts  in  order 
to  pay  the  premiums,  though  his  heirs  were 
distant  relatives  for  whom  he  seemed  to  care 
nothing.  They  will  get,  now  that  he  is  dead, 

about  $34,000  . There’s  generally  some 

interest  everywhere  about  the  biggest  city  in 
the  eouutrv.  and  here  are  some  facts  about 
Gotham:  Last  year  6.700  dead  horses,  10,800 
dead  cats  and  one  dead  monkey  were  found 
in  the  streets.  Thirty -five  thousand  and  forty- 
four  deaths  were  reported  at  the  Health  De¬ 
partment.  Permits  were  granted  for  584 
wooden  cigar  store  Indians,  466  barber  poles 
and  four  meat  racks.  There  were  2,401  fires, 
involving  a  loss  a  $3,469,539.  Plans  of  *2,900 
buildiugs.  to  cost  $41,000,000  were  filed  with 
the  Building  Department.  The  Board  of  Ex¬ 
cise  issued  5,885  licenses,  for  which  $411,930 
were  paid.  The  Dock  Department  paid 
out  $409,888  for  repairing  piles;  $1,209,- 
014  were  collected.  The  Pars:  Department 
laid  2.221  lineal  feet  of  brick  sewers  and 
19,946  feet  of  pipe  sewers,  excavated  $13,451 
cubic  yards  of  rock  and  graded  2 %  miles  of 

streets . Here  are  some  condensed  weather 

telegrams  on  New  Year's  Day:  Chesapeake 
Bay  was  completely  enveloped  in  fog  yester¬ 
day.  The  Arkansas  River  rose  four  feet  yes¬ 
terday,  and  raiu  is  still  pouring.  There  is 
colder  weather  in  the  West.  The  mercury 
at  St.  Louis  dropped  40  degs.,  to  20  degs. 
above  zero  yesterday,  with  a  prospect  that  it 
would  go  to  zero.  The  severest  blizzard 
and  snow  storm  of  the  season  prevailed  in 
Dakota  and  Nortben  Iowa  on  Tuesday.  All 
trains  on  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of  the 
St.  Paul  Railroad  were  suspended.  The  bliz¬ 
zard  was  succeeded  yesterday  by  clearer  and 
colder  weather.  The  mercury  is  13  degs.  be¬ 
low  zero  at  Sioux  City,  and  15  degs.  below 
zero  at  Cedar  Falls,  la.  A  few  trains  are 

still  blockaded . According  to  the  United 

States  Surgeon-General's  annual  report,  the 
death  rate  for  colored  troops  has,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  organization,  fallen  below 
that  for  white  troops.  Their  mortality  from 
respiratory  affections— usually  pneumonia — 
is  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 

white  troops . From  returns  which  were 

received  by  Bradstreet's  nearly  two  weeks 
ago  from  20  of  the  States,  including  those 
most  active  in  manufactures,  it  appears  that 
316,000  wage-workers  were  then  out  of  work, 
or  13  per  cent,  of  the  2,450,000  workers  re¬ 
ported  in  these  States  by  the  census  of  1880. 
Since  then  a  large  number  of  factories  have 
shut  down  altogether  or  partly,  throwing  a 
very  great  number  of  ‘•bands”  out  of  employ 

ment . Stove  manufacturers  will  be 

pleased  to  learn  that  a  rich  and  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  mica  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  Tallulah.  Ga . An  unusually 

large  number  of  foolish  girls  have  lately  been 
preparing  the  way  for  lots  of  misery  and  re¬ 
pentance  by  secret  marriages  and  elopements. 
....The  snow  storm  iu  Oregon,  which  ceased 
Sunday,  was  the  heaviest  fall  ever  known  in 
the  State.  The  snow  is  five  feet  deep  on  the 
level.  The  weather  is  too  cold  for  a  thaw. . , . 
The  last  rail  on  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  connecting  Duluth 
with  Ashland,  Wis.,  has  been  laid.  Regular 

trains  will  be  put  on  early  in  January . 

South  Carolina  will  finish  its  State  House, 
begun  in  “ante  belluru”  times.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  appropriated  $75,000  for  the  work,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  similar  sum  annually 

for  10  years .  The  number  of  ships  built 

in  Maine  during  1884,  is  97  against  170  last 
year.  There  are  very  few  contracts  on  hand. 

. . .  .The  statement  is  made  that  four  regularly 
organized  military  companies  of  Socialists 
are  in  existence  in  Chicago,  two  of  which  are 
armed  with  breach  loading  rifles . A  can¬ 

vass  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  St. 
Louis  shows  that  about  15.000  skilled  work¬ 
men  are  out  of  employment  and  nearly  10,000 

day  laborers . A  young  maD  joined  the 

Salvation  Army  in  Montreal,  and,  feeling 
some  compunction  of  conscience  about  some 
petty  thefts,  made  a  confession  to  the  author¬ 
ities  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  . President  elect  Cleveland  has  writ¬ 

ten  his  views  on  Civil  Service  Reform.  Those 
office-holders  who  do  their  work  well  and 
faithfully  should,  he  thinks,  be  retained  ; 
those  who  work  for  a  political  party,  should 
“go.”  His  letter  is  very  generally  approved 
by  [all  parties,  except  the  hungry  “outsiders” 


who  want  a  “clean  sweep”  of  the  present  of¬ 
fice-holders  so  as  to  get  a  better  chance  them¬ 
selves.  After  all  there  only  about  114,000 
office  holders — what’s  that  among  over  50  000,- 

000  people? . Intermarriage  of  deaf  mutes 

and  a  resultant  increase  of  their  number  con¬ 
stitutes  a  danger  to  be  provided,  against,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
...  During  the  last  five  years,  so  Adjutant- 
General  Drum  says,  10,991  soldiers  have  de¬ 
serted  ,  nearly  every  other  man  enlisted.  Gen. 
Drum  wants  all  men  dismissed  for  desertiou 

to  be  tattooed. . The  Christmas  club,  a 

benevolent  and  charitable  association  of 
Washington,  of  which  Miss  Nellie  Arthur  is 
president,  gave  a  Christmas  dinner  to  600  poor 
children  of  the  second  district  in  the  National 
Rifle  Hall.  Miss  Arthur  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Waite,  daughter  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  members  of  the  club 
and  women  well  known  in  Washington  social 

circles  .  During  the  year  1,700  Mormons 

have  been  landed  at  New  York  from  Europe. 
. The  Bartholdi  Statute  Pedestal  Com¬ 
mittee  met  Saturday  night,  and  the  members 
subscribed  $25,000.  One  hundred  thousand  are 
expected  from  the  Government,  and  with  an 
additional  $3,500  from  the  public  the  pedestal 
is  assured  . In  Canada  the  new  regula¬ 

tions  for  canned  goods  came  into  force  on 
January  1st.  Every  can  must  contain  the 
weight  of  goods,  marked  thereon.  The  regu¬ 
lations  will  not  be  rigidly  enforced  until  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  when  some  changes 

in  the  law  will  be  made  . The  Dominion 

Government  has  decided  to  defray  the  cost 
of  sending  a  representative  Canadian  exhibit 
to  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  in  May  next,  as 
well  as  to  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition 

in  London  in  1886 . The  Canada  Pacific 

railway  has  adopted  the  plan  of  running 
special  heated  ears  for  the  conveyance  of 

freezable  freight . Notwithstanding  the 

abolition  of  graiu  dues  at  th»  port  of  Montreal 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  the  dullness  of  freights  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season,  the  year’s  receipts  of  the  har¬ 
bor  are  only  $8,000  less  than  in  1883.  The 
amount  of  tonnage  was  greatly  in  excess  of 

last  year..., . 

....  In  none  of  the  Bouthern  States  do  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Post  offices  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  postal  service.  In  Virginia  the  deficit  is 

$407,000,  in  Georgia  $320,000,  and  so  on . 

.  Although  the  excess  of  the  assets  of 

the  United  States  Treasury  over  demand 
liabilities  exceeds  $137,000,000,  no  bond  call  is 

to  be  made  at  present . Those  who  favor 

the  treaty  with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  are  making  great  efforts  to  have  it  rati¬ 
fied  ;  all  opposed  to  it  should,  therefore,  at 
once  write  to  their  respective  Congressmen 
against  it. .  .Gen.  Hazen,  of  the  Signal  Service 
Bureau,  seems  to  he  embroiled  with  everybody 
above  and  below  him,  from  Secretary  Lincoln 
downward . .  An  extra  session  of  Con¬ 

gress  is  thought  not  unlikely,  in  view'  of  the 
fact  that  the  business  before  it  can  hardly  be 
finished  before  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  two  Houses  disagree 
irreconcilably  on  the  Naval  Appropriation 

Bill,  au  extra  session  will  be  unavoidable . 

....Miss Theodora Koyler, of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  was  made  seriously  sick  and  permanently 
injured  by  eating  from  a  can  of  tomatoes 
improperly  prepared  by  Thurber.  Wyland  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  has  sued  that  firm  for  $50,- 
000  damages,  The  defendants  alleged  that 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  fradulent  or 
deceitful  intentions,  but  Judge  Brown  of  the 
Supreme  Court  overrules  their  demurrer  and 
bolds  that  they  were  negligent  in  labeling  as 
wholesome  a  poisonous  can  of  food ....  .When 
Grant  &  Ward,  of  this  city,  w'ere  on  the  eve 
of  failing  for  some  $16,000,000  a  few  mouths 
ago,  the  young  scamp,  Ward,  who  appears  to 
have  done  all  the  swindling,  induced  Gen. 
Grnut,  a  partner  “in  the  coucern,  to  borrow 
$150,000  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt.  After  the 
collapse.  Grant  at  once  made  over  to  Vander¬ 
bilt  all  the  property  that  stood  in  the  names 
of  his  wife  and  himself  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  including  all  the  presents  of  jewelry, 
etc.  made  to  him  by  our  own  people  and 
foreigners.  Expenses  and  interest  have  run 
up  the  :.um  bow  to  $160,000  A  few  of  Grant’s 
rich  friends  here  and  in  Philadelphia  have 
just  raised  $100,000  of  this  sum.  and  Vander¬ 
bilt  has  knocked  off  the  odd  $60,000,  and  the 
matter  will  be  settled  so  soon  as  the  property 
caD  be  put  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  bands  of  the 
creditors  of  Grant  &  Ward.  The  $250,000 
raised  for  the  General  a  few  years  ago  through 
George  Jones  of  the  Times,  are  safely  invest¬ 
ed,  and  give  him  $15,000  a  year . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Across  the  Atlantic  the  great  sensation  of 
the  week  has  been  the  earthquake  or  rather 
succession  of  earthquakes  that  have  deso 
lated  Southern  Spain,  utterly  destroying  seve¬ 
ral  towns  and  villages  and  sadly  wrecking 


most  of  the  places  in  Andalusia  and  Gran¬ 
ada.  Malaga,  Alhama,  Cordova.  Seville.  Jaen, 
Antiquera,  Pertana,  Nerja,  Valez  Malaga 
and  Albunculas  are  some  of  the  well  known 
towns  that  have  suffered  most  severely  from 
repeated  shocks.  Beginning  on  Christmas 
eve,  the  earthquakes  have  chased  each  other 
from  south  to  north  along  the  Sierra  Navada, 
spreading  death,  destruction  and  horror  on 
either  hand.  Every  fresh  despatch  down  to 
this  morning,  adds  more  painful  details  to  the 
picture  of  devastation.  Over  2,000 deaths  are 
known  to  have  occurred,  but  the  record  is  by 
no  meaus  complete,  as  owing  to  the  constant 
repetition  of  shocks,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  impossible  to  search  the  ruins,  lest  the 
searchers  should  be  buried  with  the  dead,  or 
maimed,  by  a  fresh  dowufall  of  dwellings.  The 
shocks  in  places  close  to  each  other  have 
varied  from  three  toseventeenaday.  Though 
generally  running  from  south  to  north,  some 
of  them  were  rotatory;  while  after  the  first 
shock  lightning  flashed  from  a  clear  sky.  The 
wretched  people  are  huddled,  without  shelter 
and  half-starved,  in  the  public  squares  or  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  afraid  to  venture  in  search  of 
food,  clothing  or  missing  relatives  among  the 
cracked  and  tumbling  buildings  that  line  the 
narrow  streets.  King  Alphonso  is  about  to 
visit  the  devastated  region, and  has  contributed 
$6,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  Public 
officials  are  to  contribute  oue  day’s  pay  each, 
by  which  means  it  is  expected  that  $200,000 
will  be  raised.  The  Spanish  Ambassadors, 
Ministers  and  Consuls  in  all  countries  will 
open  subscription  lists,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Americans,  with  their  usual  liberality,  will 
contribute  generously  to  the  relief  of  the 
sorely  afflicted  people. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  news  is  of  little 
general  interest.  Yesterday  another  “dyna¬ 
mite  outrage”  startled  London,  but  could 
hardly  alarm  it  in  view  of  the  harmless  nature 
of  all  such  outrages  to  the  present  time.  An 
explosion  of  a  large  fire  cracker,  or  maybe  a 
dynamite  bomb,  occuredin  one  of  the  under, 
ground  railroads,  by  which  travel  takes  place 
rapidly  from  one  part  of  the  immense  metrop¬ 
olis  to  another.  The  roads  are  partly  vaulted 
over,  and  partly  deep,  open  cuttings,  and  the 
explosion  having  occurred  underground  caused 
a  loud  noise  and  broke  some  gloss,  but  hurt 
nobody.  “Fenians”,  shriek  some:  “A  prac¬ 
tical  joker”  laugh  others.  Affairs  in  Egypt 
are  coming  to  a  crisis.  England  sticks  dog¬ 
gedly  to  her  financial  policy.  The  other 
Powers  will  have  none  of  it.  The  perplexed 
Khedive  has  just  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Nubar  Pasha,  his  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
compelled  to  resign  because  all  the  Powers, 
except  England,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  him.  Wolseley  is  preparing  to  push 
south  from  Korti,  dividing  his  forces  into 
three  detachments,  says  the  cable;  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  so  good  a  commander  would 
give  El  Mabdi  such  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  destroying  his  enemies  in  detail.  We  are 
sure  to  know  more  later  on.  A  genuine  letter 
from  Gordon,  dated  Dec.  14,  tells  us  he  is  well- 
provisioned,  and  able  to  repulse  the  False 
Prophet  for  some  time  yet.  He  puts  the 
forces  of  the  latter  indefinitely  at  from  40,000 
to 80,000.  Lots  of  rumors— probably  false... 
There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the  French 
operations  in  the  East,  the  cablegrams  of  one 
day  contradicting  those  of  the  previous  day. 
There  is  little  being  done,  however;  but  re¬ 
inforcements  are  being  sent  forward,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Frauce  will  soon  formally  de¬ 
clare  war.  Chi  Da  has  engaged  a  considerable 
number  of  petty  German  officers  to  drill  her 
troops,  who  are  expected  to  fight  much  better 
on  that  account.  Numbers  of  English  sailors 
help  to  man  her  war  vessels  also,  and  the 
Chinese  fleet  is  threatening  to  attack  that  of 
France.  At  home,  France  is  drawing  closer 
to  Germany  and  further  away  from  England. 
The  rumor  that  Bismarck  is  about,  to  visit 
Paris  is  revived.  Germany  seems  resolved  to 
snub  Englaud  whenever  an  opportunity'  oc 
curs.  Several  such  snubs  have  been  lately 
administered  by  Bismarck;  evidently  the 
English  policy  riles  him,  in  that  it  checks  his 
own  “colonial  policy.”  It  is  not  unlikely  the 
two  powers  will  come  to  loggerheads  about 
their  appropriations  of  territory  in  Africa  or 
Ocean  ica. 


NOT  4  SPASM  OF  COUGHING  SINCE 
USING  COM  POUND  OXYGEN. 


So  writes  a  gentleman  from  Archie.  Mis¬ 
souri,  whose  whole  system  was  so  run  down 
that  be  was  notable  to  doauyr  kind  of  work. 
In  a  little  over  a  mouth  after  commencing  the 
Oxygen  Treatment  he  made  this  report: 

“/  have  nut  had  a  spasm  of  coughing  since 
the  first  time  I  inhaled  the  (jxygeu.  The 
‘utter  goneness1  when  a  little  out  of  wind  (I 
can’f  describe  the  feeling,  but  it  was  a  most 
miserable  one)  also  lelt  lug  right  away.  You 
think  my  recovery  will  be  slow;  1  am  going 
to  try  and  disappoint  you.  Three  days  after 
I  lost  my  leg,  six  surgeons  gave  me  till  next 
day  at  noon  to  live.  When  my  stump  was 
almost  well  I  got  a  terrible  fall  *  Again  the 
hospital  surgeons  said  I  could  not  live:  but  I 
am  here  yet.  1  can’t  say  all  right,  but  by  the 
help  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  1  hope  toj>o 


oon.  Am  much  stronger,  can  stick  all  day 
at  anything  that  is  not  too  heavy." 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen ,”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  largo  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis, 
Ast  hma,  ete..  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St ,  Philada. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  3. 

The  most  profitable  bit  of  ne  ws  to  an  enter¬ 
prising  person,  “without  regard  to  age,  sex 
or  previous  condition,”  is  the  announcement 
that  he  or  she  can  make  a  largo  profit  for  a 
little  work  in  canvassing  for  the  Rural 
among  friends  and  neighbors.  Those  321 
valuable  presents  offered  “to  sub?cribers 
only,”  are  goiog  a-begging,  and  mauy  of  them 
are  likely  to  be  picked  up  for  fewor  subscrip¬ 
tions  than  a  smart  person  ought  to  lie  able  to 
get  in  a  day  in  a  moderately  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  section.  However  small  the  number  of 
subscriptions  you  send  in,  euroll  your  name 
among  the  competitors  for  those  presents, 
and  then  add  all  you  can  to  the  number  until 
the  first  of  next  May,  when  the  awards  will 
be  made.  The  dilatoriness  of  others  gives 
you  a  splendid  chance . 

The  Milk  Reporter  will  be  issued  by  New 
York  milkmen  next  week.  It  will  give  the 
total  amount  of  milk  received  daily  and  its 

platform  price . One  of  the  exhioitors  at  a 

recent  cattle  show  in  England  was  a  Mr.  John 
Jones,  of  Llandudno.  An  animal  he  sent 
bore  the  euphonious  name  of  Llanfairpwllg- 
vvy  ngy  1  Igoge  r  o  h  wy  r  w  y  d  rob  w  1 1  an  d  is  i  1  i  ogogo- 
goeb.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  this  ox 
did  not  carry  off  a  prize,  for  discussion  of  its 

merits  might  have  resulted  in  lockjaw . 

Not  a  mile  of  railroad,  not  a  bank,  not  a  tele¬ 
graph  office  is  erected  in  Calhoun  County, 
111.,  though  it  has  a  population  of  about  8.000. 
The  typical  resident  is  said  to  be  part  hunter 
and  part  farmer,  with  a  decided  leaning  to 
leisure . The  Commissioner  of  the  Bu¬ 

reau  of  Statistics  tabes  ground  against  the 
introduction  of  sericulture  into  California. 
He  maintains  that  silk-making  can  only  give 
employment  to  cheap  labor,  aDd  that  it  is  not 
to  the  advantage  of  countries  where  there  are 
so  many  occupations  better  paid  and  more 

useful,  to  introduce  it..... . The  largest 

graiu  elevator  iu  the  Domiuion,  or  the  United 
States,  is  being  erected  at  Fort  William, 
Manitoba.  Over  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber  will 
be  used,  and  it  will  contain  229  bins  haviug  a 
total  capacity  of  1,200, OIK)  bushels.  Eleven 
cars  cau  be  unloaded  at  once  by  the  shovels 
which  will  be  put  in.  It  will  be  completed  in 

February  nevt . The  total  receipts  of 

grain  at  Buffalo  by  lake  for  the  past  year, 
figuring  flour  as  wheat,  were  nearly  70.000,000 
bushels,  C, 000, 000  less  than  last  year;  but  more 
than  for  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. . . . 

....The  New  Englaud  consumption  of  Chica¬ 
go  dressed  beef  has  risen  regularly  and  very 
steadily  from  4,740  tons  in  1878,  to  106,804  tons 
in  1883,  while  the  consumption  of  Western 
bpef  received  on  the  hoof  has  fallen  from  97,- 
077  tons  to  40,200,  and  the  former  kind  last 
year  amouuted  to  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
,  ...The  hens  of  Kansas,  hardly  ever  thought 
of  in  agricultural  returns,  j'ielded  iu  1879  six 
times  as  much  as  the  orchards,  eight  times  as 
much  the  market  gardens,  and  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  the  potatoe  fields  of  that  great  State. 
Couldn’t  we  have  an  annual  return  of  the 
profits  from  poultry  iu  every  State  ami  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Union? . The  annual  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  American  Devon  Cattle  club  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  21,  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City.  A  full 
attendance  is  desired  aud  should  be  secured. 
......  Assuming  55  per.  cent,  of  a  living 

steer  to  be  beef,  a  freight  rate  of  40  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  live  stock, is  equal  to  72?*  cents 
per  1(H)  pounds  on  the  beef  in  the  animal.  The 
railroads  « ant.  to  charge  on  dressed  beef  at 

live  beef  rates . The  exports  of  live 

and  dressed  meats  per  steamers  from  the  port 
of  Boston  for  the  English  and  Glasgow  mar¬ 
kets,  last  week,  were  1,873  cattle,  382  sheep, 
3.442  quarters  of  beef,  and  85  carcasses  of 

mutton . Among  the  exports  from  New 

York  last  week  were  930  live  cattle,  65  live 
sheep,  6,790  quarters  of  beef,  1,300  carcasses 

of  mutton,  and  425  dressed  pigs . ....The 

Spanish  Government  has  closed  contracts  for 
about  14,000  hogsheads  of  Western  leaftobac- 
co . It  is  sa»d  that  in  some  parts  of  Kan¬ 

sas  a  pound  of  good  butter  will  bring  as  much 

in  market  as  160  pounds  of  corn . 

..  .Over  300  colonies  of  bees  are  kept  among 
the  brick  aud  mortar  of  New  York  City, 

mostly  upon  house  tops . Secretary  Frel- 

inghuysen  has  instructed  our  Ministers  to 
England,  France  and  Germany  to  collect  all 
the  information  they  cau  iu  regard  to  the 
systems  of  inspection  of  hog  products  iu  the 
countries  to  widen  they  ure  respectively  ac¬ 
credited,  especially  such  as  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  discrimination  against  American 
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hog  products  abroad . The  Nebraska 

State  Farmers’  Alliance,  to  convene  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  January  27,  promises  to  be  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  of  an  interesting  character.  The 
object  of  the  Alliance  is  to  better  the  couditiou 
and  furtbur  the  legitimate  interests  of  a  class 
who  are  the  main-spring  of  industrial  and 

commercial  enterprises . The  Senate 

Committeee  on  Indian  Affairs,  on  January  6, 
will  begin  an  investigation  of  the  leasing  of 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  on  the  Crow 

Reservation  by  Indians  to  cattle  men . 

....  A  man  living  near  Elmore,  111. ,  is  afflicted 
with  glanders  contracted  from  a  horse..., 
—  General  Thomas  L.  Clingham,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  on  his 
tobacco  leaf  panacea,  which  he  contends  will 
reduce  human  suffering  ninety  per  cent.. .. 
....Lieutenant  Schwatka  states  that  of  seven¬ 
teen  men  who  died  on  the  Polar  expedition, all 
but  one  used  tobacco,  and  he  died  the  last. 
Will  he  please  state  bow  many  of  those  who 

did  not  die  used  tobacco?,, . From  the 

territory  included  in  the  operations  of  the 
Wyoming  Stock-Growers’  Association  there 
were  sent  to  market  this  year  223,107  cattle. 
Of  this  number  109,677  were  inspected  bv 
Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Hartmau,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  aud  1,120  estrays  were  found  among 
the  number.  At  least  $00,465  were  saved  to 
stock-growers  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  this  inspection .  Foot-and- 

mouth  disease  has  again  broken  out  in  at 

least  two  districts  in  Eugland. . 

Bismarck  has  just  presented  to  the  Reichstag 
petitions  from  half-a-dozen  German  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  asking  that  the  import  duties 
on  cereals,  live  stock  and  dressed  meats  should 
be  doubled,  and  the  result  is  awaited  "with 
much  interest,”  There  is  talk  in  Washington 
of  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  imports 
from  the  “Fatherland”  in  view  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Hog  by  the  Chancellor. 
....There  was  a  “corner”  here  in  December 

corn,  by  which  it  was  run  up  from  54  cents  to 
79  cents  within  a  few  days,  there  being  a 
jump  of  19  cents  last  Tuesday.  The  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  corner  would  probably  have  run 
up  the  price  to  90  ceutsor  $1,  were  it  not  that 
the  Produce  Exchange  absolutely  refused  to 
call  a  higher  price  than  75  cents  on  the  last 
day,  and  the  “shorts”  wno  had  not  done  so 
before,  had  to  "settle"  at  that  Ilgure. .... .. 

Aaron  H.  Taylor,  of  Central  Valley,  near 
Turner’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Christmas 
Day  killed  a  turkey  that  couldn’t  be  pushed 
into  the  oven— it  weighed  40^  pounds! 


Small  sales  at  67)3>70c.  bus.  Nothing  (loins  In  Bar¬ 
ley.  '-ales  of  Snorts,  815,50  *  ton  for  spring,  and 
$l(Krt>l<>.5o  for  winter,  fine  Kneel  and  Middlings  range 
At  *I6.SO®20.  n ud  Cotton  Seed  Meal.  *26.5d'**29.uQ  W 
ton  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot.  ITav  and  straw  - 
Choice  grades  of  bay  have  been  rather  quirt  at  816 
wiiiicr  ton.  good  to  eltolee  at  *14  4,15,  and  common 
to  fair  at  « 13* u.  Rye  straw  is  held  at  *t9<&20for 
choice  SwaielTay  at  8.H:a!l,  Oat  Straw  at  *9(410  per 
ton.  Etc  trie  it  Northern  creamery,  rxtrn,  27«28c; 
choice,  fresh,  ;  good  to  choice.  3u(s>28e; 

Northern  dairy,  F’runkiin  Count),  Vi.,  extra 
24o«25c  i  New  York  and  Vermont  choice,  284<t4c: 
straight  dairies,  rholce,  I8<#20e:  fair  to  good  do, 
extra,  l.i@lTc:  common  do,  liiiaMe:  Western  cream¬ 
ery.  extra,  23'Jj29c:  choice,  23«,27 Ci  good  to  choice 
summer  make,  3Ut«23c !  Western  dairy,  choice,  17,41 
19c.  fair  to  good,  lTiwitic.  Imitation  creamery,  choice, 
lSatarOo.  ladle  choice  ls-nlse;  do.  common  to  good, 


m 

’  V«  o,vm|  Wl'Wlr.'l.  I  4UI  tUVMM.  ATW 

Wt!*<t4;rnt  Beans- Pt*at  choire  ii  an  a  picked 

$1. 65m, '.Ha  y  bushel;  large,  do,  do,  8 1. •’>''5*1.60  medi¬ 
um  choice,  $1.5(1® ’.53;  do.  screened,  ft  25  pi.  40-  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes.  Improved  ftl.Oiiau.tU-  Red  Kidneys,  <2.1<>ro 
*3.11.  Canada  peas.  80o®*l..U  per  bush  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice,  Often  Peas  at  fla.1 .4(1,  Fota  ioks— 
We  quote  Eastern  SoulffC.  p  linsh;  Northern, 

Seeds — Domestic  Flaxseed  at  Chicago  la  steady,  wit  h 
sales  at  *1.46  *  hush  Calcutta  Linseed  In  New  York 
1-  nominal ly  at  *'.85  W  bush.  Grass  seeds  show  very 
little  change.  We  quote  Clover  Seed,  Western  at 
8(0.8140  per  tb  New  York,  at  HReklOc  «'  lb;  Timothy  at 
f1.40al.6U  y  bush.  Kcd  Top  at  *LBflui.2."DP  bag;  and 
Canary  at  ♦  i». 


Horsford’a  Acid  Phonpliatc. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  have  again  ap¬ 
peared.  lie  sure  that  the  word  "Horsford’s” 
is  ou  the  wi’apper.  None  genuine  without  it. 
— Adv. 


Am  Extended  Popularity.  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Froches  have  been  before  the 
public  many  years.  For  relieving  Coughs 
and  Throat  troubles  they  are  superior  to  all 
other  articles.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


The  December  report  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  indicates  a  smaller  yield  of  cotton 
than  the  October  returns  of  condition  prom¬ 
ised,  The  returns  of  condition  In  October 
and  of  product  in  December  have  been  unus¬ 
ually  divergent.  The  first  indicated  a  larger 
crop  than  last  year;  the  latter  a  product  about 
two  per  cent,  less,  or  an  aggregate  of  5, 580, (XX) 
bales. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  The 
weather  duriug  tho  week  being  dry,  autumn- 
sown  wheat  obtained  a  good  start,  and  is  in 
excellent  couditiou.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
values  improving.  Trade  during  the  week 
was  a  little  stronger,  owing  to  the  small  de¬ 
liveries.  The  sales  of  Eugiish  wheat  dining 
the  week  were  59,793  quarters  at  31s  5d  per 
quarter,  against  56,820  quarters  at  39s  duriug 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Foreign 
wheat  merely  retained  the  demand  last  re¬ 
ported;  activity  in  immediate  and  future 
months  was  unexpected.  While  the  receipts 
of  wheat  fell  off,  those  of  Hour  increased. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  January  3. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  "regular”  wheat  is  3%c.  to  6c.  higher; 
No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  from  4%c.  to  6j^c. 
higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter,  43^c.  higher.  Corn, 
about  the  same.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye,  >i‘c. 
higher.  Pork,  G5c.  higher. 

WmuT.  —  “  Regular  ’’  sales  ranged  :  January, 


*  *  iir.v  i,  —  lUKiiiai  biuun  utiigiu  ,  .lainnuj, 

;  February,  i6«iw»7ifWe ;  March,  7JW* 
i94ic:  May.  884*  aSdic:  No.  2  Uhlc-ugo  Serins,  HKiklHiJc; 
No  3 do,  66  »«?(••  No  2  Red  79c  Nn, 8  (in,6'>u*tS7c.  Cons 

—  (.311  I  *  •  I  Mil, I  1 1  r  m  si"  u.kl..w  hiiitniid.  Paul.  -Ilk.. . 'I  IV. . 


Steady  at '-.’tae,  Harley  — At  He.  Point  Active,  sales, 
ranged  Cash.  $11. WiaU.iMl:  January,  <11. in, *11.40; 
February,  jn.iamll.BO  March,  *n.:i7!il«H.7U. 

Boston.— Corn— Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
“Be,  Is  Just  a  »hadc  higher.  We  quote  Steamer  Mixed, 
•MHuftMc;  Steamer  Yellow,  Siiu,54c.  aud  uo  grade 
at  4toaue.  Oats  are  steady,  sales  of  No.  1  white, 
and  barley  at  :i8Jow.4ue;  No.  2  White,  ShHuriie;  No.  8 
t  SokfeJio;  aud  of  mixed,  sine 36c.  y  bush.  kyk- 


PBODUCE  AND  PBOVItHONS. 

Nbw  York.  Saturday,  Jauuary  8, 18*5. 

Bbeadstcffs  and  Peo  vis  ions. — As  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  New  York  No.  2  Corn  is 
4Hc.  higher:  Steamer  Mixed  Is  14<o.  higher;  No.  3  Is 
lV*e  higher:  Ungraded  Mixed  Western  Is  2c.  higher: 
Steamer  White  is  2c.  higher. 

e  log  a.  Feed  and  deal.  —  floor—  Sales:  City 
mill  at  fl.lt-kal.M)  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Id  sacks 
at  s8.8u,i.4.ii0  south  American  quoted  at  *i.5o,u,i.65: 
low  extras  In  lots  at  *2.15*3.60,  chiefly  at  $3.0- -<63.45; 
winter  wheal,  *2.90-4  4.74  for  inf.-rlor  shipping  to 
choice  family  extras,  winter  wheat  patents  nt  *1  id 
6(*5.1":  superfine,  *2.4ia...S5  for  spring  win  at  and 
$2.60iu,!).(M  lor  Inter.  line  of  the  new  classification 
at  *2J.7»2.85  for  spring  and  winter  Minnesota 
spring  wb-ai  extru*  at  gJ.M)  a3.*U  for  very  inferior  to 
very  good  shipping,  <S.6>o>*U5  for  clear,  mid  <3.60 
<<b<4  for  tyc  mixtures,  the  latter  tor  very  choice: 
Minnesota  stmlght  at  8J.75-a4.75  for  fair  to  choice: 
Minnesota  patent*  ui  $4  .4Yu,.V25.  SO  1 1 II  Kits  FLuCR— 
quotations  arc  #3.2jo 4  5i  for  poor  to  very  good* 
84.411.0.5.1*1  for  very  good  to  strictly  choice  straight 
extras,  $5*5.4' •  furialrto  fancy  patent  and  extras 
Rvs  r  poor  <3,20wd3jvi  for  sup  rtluc  ntate.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Floub  quoted  at  <1.S)*a2.i0  per  1KI  lb«.  Feed 
-Quoted  for  4"  to  Id  Ills  at  *13.5, to  arrive  no  t 
at  milt-  80 lbs.  at  *ikait..vj,  tuoihsai  <ii  SOa-ir  sharps 
at  *is,a;D.  «ye  feed,  *14 <*14. 50.  Lissekd  On.  MkaL- 
carlots,  #25.40, bu IK r. w  sacked,  i.  oas  mkal— Quota¬ 
tions  urc:  Brandywine.  *3..3  Yellow  We.trrn, 
*3(0.3.25.  Bag  meal  at*t.lB« 0*1.25  for  One  white  uDd 
fine  ye  tow.  and  95c. is-*!  fur  coarse  yeilow.  Wheat 
—No.  1  red  at  94®9'>c;  No  2  red  at  SI7»fr.*®*c.  No  3 
led  at  83tcc,  in  elevator-  ungraded  red  at  .45* -92c; 
State  white  at  8FC4  ungrude  .  white  at  9;q,c  No.  2 
Chicago  at  she.  The  op, ton  sale*  were:  No  2  red 
January  at  «>$.uS3**i-  <J  ..  February  at  S'.Q.i-r-V: 
do.  March  at  80%*;). fjc-  do.  April  at  9UtuyJi6sc  110. 
M  y  at  SJ-^aOj^c,  do.  June  at  s44ka9i>)ae. 

Corn.— New  York  No.  2,  56c.  afloat,  steamer  mix¬ 
ed.  49  a  50c.  'n  elevator  No.  49  *4 -44c;  steamtr 
white.  Use  ungraded  mixed  western,  48(ia,5o(*c.  In 
tne  optioDS,  New  York  No.  2  January.  Wo.  aide; 
Keoruar>,  tiHalS^c:  March,  474<,  .i4,*lc.  May,  47Q* 
l»c.  UAis  New  YLrk  No.  1  "hit-  Sc-  New  \  ,,rk 
No.  2  white,  closing  8  Qe.  Now  York  No.  3 

wni.-S5v,e  New  York  No.  2,  Sttsc:  No.  3  quoted  at 
•Win.-;  ungraded  white  Western,  ol^asue,  white  state, 
SiuJGVsc:  ungraded  mixed  Western,  3^66r ,  option 
sales.  No.  2  January,  .>4 

Beans.  The  quotations  are:  Marrows,  *1.90-  medi¬ 
ums  at  *1.30:  pea  at  *1.50;  red  fclon.y  at  <2.35;  turtle 
soup  at  *2  I  .is,2.2U;  white  kidney  at  *2. 25.0,2.80. 

Provisions.— Pork  Quotations-  Clear  back,  *15.75: 
extra  prime,  *10.75:  family  aiesf.  *12.50.^ i?.7>;  new 
mess, <12.5U,k  13  clear  back,  st5a<i6,  extra  prime,  <  0.50 
®11  Brer  Extra  mess,  packet,  <15  In  bar¬ 

rels  and  #1.8.50  In  llercc*;  phue  beef,  *l..al3.  family, 
<13«<I*J  city  ex  ru  India  ute^,  <22Jt2l  Bkuk  Hamk- 
QUOted  at  *ls.50.  Girt  .Meats  Plckleo  bellies, 
ltlb,  uverage,  5VhC:  do.  12  It.  6a6^c  pickled  tminx 
Ht^C:  U  lb,  average  pickled  bellies  quoted  at  •  .'.V.c: 
city  plCIUed  shouidcri-,  5)*  plrkl«sl  hAiti-.  s  -,  i 

St-ye.  Mlunt.Es  Long  clear  In  New  York  quote,!  lit 
6t*c  for  Wfktiu  ft  delivery:  long  an  short  Cicar,  half 
and  half.  January  quoti-d  6c,  Dressed  Hods  city 
heavy  to  light,  jvu.ah;  pigs,  6c  Laud  Wo-tern  ste  m 
spot  quoted  :.l2qtc;  January,  7.020.7,0.0  F,-hmar), 
7.06(0.;. i3c  March,  i.12v*7.aVt:  April,  6,21.1*7  as»-:  Slay, 
i.'.’i, a,. 25c;  June.  T.J-c.  No,  1  City  sales.  4.  ,5c;  Kcflll'd 
quoted  ?.wc.ror  Continent!  7.60c  south  American. 
Cue  st:  Knsretn,  3al2t*c,  job  lout.  i».*i34<o.  skims, 
3Q,.a7c:  Western,  flat,  n.a,H><c;  skims,  1a4.  Kuas- 
ntote.S.c  Western,  Ac  Canadian.  .'7*28;  southern, 
Sle<S2o:limod,  20v*2t)eC;  Imported,  ;Tla*c. 

Butter  —The  quotations  are:  for  creamery,  Elgin, 
at  82s 33c;  do  Western,  best,  at  3li»S.-c:  do  Slate 
fall  best,  at  26a28c.<Io  prime  at  246<25c  do,  good 
«t  2I(*23c;  do.  fair  at  isocioe;  do  w  esteru,  held  nt  16a 
2lc:  Statu  dairy,  half  rtrklns,  tub-,  amt  pan*.  Ix-t,  at 
26c  do,  prime,  at  .4  23c;  do.  good  nt  22ta 28C:  ,  0,  fair 
at  lB(g.2nc.  uo.  Welsu  tubs,  best,  «c,  do.  prime,  at 
24c-  00.  good,  22>-  do.  fair,  I7u«l3c:  do.  poor  at  U<*i6o: 
do  llrkius  und  tubs,  ticst,  at  ale  do,  prime  ai  23c;  do, 
good,  at  19 u, 20c.  do  fair,  at  i;«K»c:  do,  ilrklu.H,  be>t, 
at  22c:  do  prime,  at  2  C  do  goc>d.  at  ISa'Sc;  do,  fi.lr, 
at  l.Vtl7e;  W  estern  lnili;u  ( u  ereniui-ry.  choice,  at 
32c.  uo,  primeval  l*c  do,  ralr.  at  Ktuioc:  Western 
dairy,  eh  dec  at  19c:  do,  prime  at  PLuse;  do,  fair, 
at  13 a; lie;  do.  pour  ut  I0al2c;  W  stern  tactory,  rroso, 
best  at  I®e:  do,  fair,  «t  ,4(fll5e  SYest,  rn  facorv,  fair, 
at  11  *l3c.  do,  poor,  at  9  a  lee  grease,  5ta6e:  rolls  ut 
18c.  for  best  and  i4a>16e.  for  prime. 

At  tho  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Boatou-Iu  fair  demand 
extra  Northern  creamery  ut  264.27c;  choice  do,  at  24c 
6*260-  Western  extra  do,  27(itSoc-  dairy  selected  at 
24(«25c.  From  Philadelphia. -Market  firm.  Quoted, 
extra  creamery,  at  32.433c:  Western  do,  at  82»88o: 
York  and  Bradford,  at  27i*28cc;  dairy,  at  23(0240; 
receipts,  1,300. 

CitKKSk.  QuotaUous:  fancy,  1244c.;  choice  at  12, q 
6f  1214c  good  lots,  uutoqc  fair  lots,  -mime;  light 
skims  nt  s.aute-  skims  at  Ohio  flats.  u«, 

ll.qc.  for  best  8,4.0c  for  fair  to  good;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  skims  4c.  for  prime;  3«,.3.qe.  for  good,  and  1 
(4*i)*e.  for  common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele, 
grams  were  received:  Front  Boston— In  fair  demand- 
extras  at  12q<*129te.;  western  at  12istl2q  e.  From 
Liverpool -Finest  at  63s.  6d.  From  Phlladelphla- 
Market  quiet;  Cheddars  at  124*,*13e..  Ohio  liars,  114* 
«*12c.;  receipts  825  boxes.  From  Chicago  -Market 
steady;  Cheddars,  Hu*V2Qc. 

Eons.— The  quotations  are;  State,  fresh, 32c:  Cana¬ 
dian,  27<d28c  ;  Western,  3l6#32e-  Houtheru,  best,  3h<* 
37c;  held  tresb  lots.  2Iia26c;  Imported.  25c.  Limed, 
2U,4'J l (*c,  for  .state-  'Tuq  *21e.  for  Cunadlau,  and  20 
m2US(C.  for  Weat-ru;  imported.  I7qc. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Boston— Market 
steady;  quoted  at  26  429c.  From  Phlladelphia- 
Murket  Ann.  quot  -d  at  29g3le;  recetpts, 5U0.  From 
Chicago  Market  Arm  at  26Qc 

Poultry  and  Gamk  — The  market  I*  unsettled,  but 
generally  stronger  with  thu cold  weather. 

Fhbsh  Fruit 8.  Apples  Snow,  northern,  per  bbl,; 
*3(4  *3  50;  Baldwin,  Jersey,  per  double  headed  bbl. 
<1.7542  25;  Grooiililgs,  <1.50. *»2  ;  Uru|>es  -  Catuwhu, 
10C.  per  lb.  I  ran  berries-  Capt  Cod,  Choice,  per 
crate,  <4 '.tyga;  do,  per  bid,  *I6(«16.40-  Jersey,  choice, 
per  erute,  *4.50«>6-  Jersey,  poor,  tier  crate,  *3.75(04. 
Florida  orauges  at  *175(03  per  box  for  best,  and 
*l.ido*2  for  poor. 

Dried  Fruits.- The  following  are  the  quotations  I 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apples,  J^iggJc;  choice  do.  6q  I 


®7c-  good  do.  54f@6c:  fancy  North  Carolina  sun-dried 
apples,  sliced.  cboioe  do.,  prime  do.. 

3<a-  kc-  common  do.  3:a.'-iw,c  vtrviula,  3a8Qc-  south¬ 
ern,  8 ®3tic.;  Tennessee  course  cut,  3i434ic;  Kentucky 
quarters,  3?i6Hr;  peeled  p-  aches,  s&.sUe,  f'r,r  best 
Georgia  and  7U.*7%ic.  for  choice;  N.C.  fancy.*  A94<c: 
extra  fancy.  I0o:  cuolee,  8®-4<(C,-  unpeeletf  halves 
new-.  K^e.  (luarltrs,  5'4|C:  plums,  'Li.&Jie.  for  Damsons: 
huckleberries  I44ir»c:  blackberries.  8^rag3ic  cher~ 
rlcs,  12 ,1 126$;  ovupo/ated  raspberries,  27'427)4C-  sun- 
dried  do,  -2b<o.2fitaO. 

Peanuts  -The  quotations  are  U4<R4*ic.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand-picked ;  farmers'  grades  at  3®3J^c. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 

Ordinary . . .  854  9^  9^ 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  S-t6  9  9-16  9  8-16 

Qood  Ordinary..,,  . .  liju  tuU  10% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10J4  10>|  10S 

Low  Middling .  1U  13-16  11  4-16  11  1-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11  liu  nw 

Middling . ||}g  ]i6k  U96 

Good  Middling .  11  5-I6  It  9-16  II  9-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  IIW  1  tsr  iw 

Middling  Fair .  lit*  u4  12^ 

Pair . 12«  12K  1244 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  8^  Low  Middling . 10 

Strict  Good  Ord..  »  3-16  ,  Middling . .  10% 

Hay  and  ^TRAw.-We  quote;  No.  1  hay.  K5c:  No.  2, 
80c-  shipping  grades,  65  _7i>c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  80c@ 
dt%5e:  No.  2,  GtS*70c.  Oat,  50*550. 

Hops.— Quotations  arc;  New  at  17@lSc.  for  best:  14a 
lac  for  good  to  prime-  12c.  for  low  grades:  old  at  10 
09 12c:  Pacific  Coast  at  I2<ai4c. 

Seeds.— Quotations  are  T^c.  for  prime  Western 
clover:  i>Hc.  for  choice,  and  7Sjc.  for  extra  choice. 
Timothy  is  quiet;  quoted  at  *1.90*1.65.  Linseed  Is 
nominal;  quoted  at  *1  a>. 

Sugar.— The  quotutlonsare: 

Cut  loaf,  liQj'ahSic;  Crushed,  6V(jl6^o:  powdered,  BJ* 
<3>(>'-sc:  gronu lated,  3  94  mould  "A,"  kw,c;  confec¬ 
tioners’  ’A.’’  5?*c:  sumdaro  ‘  A,’’  5«'«54ic;  ofT  A, 
5Q<#54c:  white  exrra  ”C,’  ->'35Mc-  yeilow  extra  “C." 
48*'4ltsL-'  C,”  44s(*4i4e:  yellows  4i4@4J&u. 

The  short  price  tdrawhack  *2.82  per  100  it,  less  1  per 
cent. )  is— 

Cut  loaf,  *3.71(33  83;  crushed,  *3,71@3.83;  powdered, 
*3.46k3.71  granulated,  *814, 

Tallow,— Prime  city  quoted  at  6c. 

„  Jobacco  - Kentucky  teaf  at  3«16c.;  Havana  at  80 
c.@*l.l5-,  Sumatra  at  *l.8o@*L90. 

-  -v  »  » 

LIVfti  STOCK  MABKBT8 


nbw  yoRk.  Saturday.  January  3, 18t5. 

Cattle  —Virginia  steers  1,208  ft,  10c.  55  lb;  do.  l,2i: 
tt,  10c.;  Stag,  1,280  ft,  8c.;  Virginia  Steers,  1,180  1»*5  40 
State  Stee; a,  1,288  ft,  10  e.  55  lb;  go,  LJai  tt,  94<c:  do. 
1,485  It.  <5  75  Ohio  do  1,369  lb,  *6.70.  do,  1,842  Th,  *5  85; 
do,  1,278  lb,  *5.60;  do.  1,279  tt,  *5  50;  do,  1,153  It).  94*c; 
f5  tt;  Illinois  Steers,  1,2.6  <6;  do.  1,106  lb,  *5,30;  do. 
do.  1,179  tt,  lOJtc.  56  lb:  1,230  tt.  *5,5>:  Bulls,  1,455  tt, 
*4  05  per  luu  lbs-  Kentucky  steer,  2,130  tt,  *7  25;  do, 
1,  58  lb,  *6  SO;  do.  1,312  lb,  <5  85;  do  1,490  16,  lie:  541b; 
State  Dry  Cows  l  OBI  lb.  *3  85;  do.  1,141  lb,  <4  021*:  at 
do.  979  lb.  <4:  Ohio  do.  1,325  lb.  loi<  56  lb,  do.  1,3061b. 
*0per  100  lb:  do.  1,279  *>85,  do,  1,230  luc.  55  lb.  and 
5uc.  per  bead;  Dry  Cows,  966  «t  IjXWlb.  *3  25  «  *3,80; 
do.  1,133  lb.  Sc.  5.1b. 

CAt-VEs  a  few  Grosser s  were  sold  at  60tb-st,  at 
S^c.  DeiuunJ  for  V&hI  Calves  and  market 

oarely  steady,  T*  yc%  for  Common  to  Prime.  Dressed 
Calves  weidc  *o*l2c.  for  country  Dressed  Veai*. 
for  City4Jrea3ed.  and ‘J  for  Dressed  Graasers. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  sales -State  sheep,  s>  tt.  *Uc; 
do,  118  tt,  5C  :  do.  VJ  ID,  ,*;c:  State  lamb,,  61  lb,  5qc: 
‘*°t  '-’ri,  t'Hc:  Kentucky  sheep,  ms  to, *4.70.  do,  99 
Iti.  IC.Ohlo  Jo.  91 1.  ,  t-V  do.  71  lb,3  qc:  Indiana  do. 
^lb,  *4  IU;  Lanadu  lambs,  si;  lb.  «qc;  Ohio  sheep,  99 
lb,  <4  9a-  do,  SS  lb,  *4  10  do  106  lb.  Sc  do.  (few 
iambs  .  NJ  lb,  )4|c:  Uhlo  lambs.  17  lb,  Western 
sheep,  Iit5tt,4>*e  do.  85  Id,  4c.  Vermont  do,  Iu7  lb, 
♦Uc:  do,  132  lb,  i-tp::  State  ewes.  72u  lb,  44c:  State 
lambs,  (i  lb,  tie. 

Hogs- Total  for  six  days.  23,24*  head,  against  37,414 
for  the  corresponding  Ume  last  week.  Feeling  a 
trifle  firmer,  and  common  to  prime  may  be  quoted 
at  #4.2.1  t*  |5  P  mu  ft.  Heav>  selling  at' l4-*(^54*:  me¬ 
dium  at  ^6c;  and  Light,  at  tiS*i»6c. 

Have  you  seen  the  announcement  of  the 
Rural' s  present  Free  -  Seed  Distribution  f 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  its  $3,000  worth 
°f  V'ft*  to  subscribers  atone?  If  not,  send  for 
the  Seed  and  Premium  Supplement.  It  will 
be  sent  at  once  without  charge. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  eontainlDi  recipe  for  pre- 
»c>  vlug  eggs.  Established  1345. 

N <>.  37 it  W  ashington  18;.,  New  York  City. 


*5  fl  SP'endId  Chromos  with  name,  10  eis  5  packs  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  5oe.  K.K.  Pardee,  New  Haven.Ct. 

JAQUEo’  INCUBATOR! 

SEND  50  Cents  1-N  STAMPS  FOR 
PAMPHI.KT.  containing  full  instruc- 
turns  for  making  an  Incubator  costing 
that  will  hold  about  100  eggs. 
Also,  illustrations  and  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  Egg  Tester.  Artificial  Moth¬ 
er  &c.  Charles  B,  Jaoces  it  Co., 

Metucheu,  New  Jersey. 


KEMP  S  MikNURF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

CART  COMBINED 


dmttrt 

Agrtooltmrml  livutlu 
•f  the  Age  t  Savei  SO  per  dent,  •flat-er,  Deahle* 
Ike  value  »C  the  M.ian,  Hpreeds  evealr  kQ 
kinds  of  manure,  brcedcaet  or  in  drill  in  one-tenth 
nine  required  by  hand.  IUu»lr»ted  Catalogue*  frea. 
KKUUP  A  BUR  FEE  MF’44  454k,  t»i  rMua  N.  1L 


VAP0RATIN6  FRUIT 


AMERICAN  MAN’F'Q  CO. 

Box  P  WAYRXM0R0.  PA, 

STEVENS7 

FRENCH  BIRR 

feed  MILLS 

TheeheAfvHt  and  BEST 
nulls  in  the  world  Prices 
S  80  and  u  pwardk  sul>- 
Vet  to  cash  discount. 
Send  for  circulars  to, 

A.W.STKV*VsA!sOA 

A  r  BURN,  X.  X. 

Q J-'JuiWWe  Uii  y<tp*r. 
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600  Contributors. 

600  Contributors. 

-  - 

500  Original 
Illustrations  Yearly. 
500  Original 
Illustrations  Yearly. 


Acres  of  Experiment 
Erouuds. 


10,000  Questions 
Answered  Yearly. 

10,000  Questions 
Answered  Yearly. 

— 

$2,816 

Worth  of  Presents  to 
Subscribers  sending 
us  Clubs. 

321  Presents! 


SEND  FOR 

I  osters.  Premium  Lists,  aud  Specimen  copies. 
All  will  gladly  be  seud  without  charge 

WE  WILL 

mail  the  R.  N.-Y  to  any  of  your  friends.  Then 
you  may  call  upon  them  and  solicit  their 
subscriptions.  If  they  are  progress¬ 
ive  farmers,  they  will  thank  you, 
before  the  subscription  expires 
for  inducing  them  to 
subscribe. 

THE. 

URAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  National  Weekly  of  the  first-class,  for 
American  Homes  and  Farms. 

34  Park  Row, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


l(m|ilcm(Bts  anil  gftacMattj). 


We  will  be  interested  to  know  how  the  rye 
yields  next  year. — uncle  mark.] 


cester.  We  are  half  a  mile  from  any  house, 
although  we  can  see  quite  a  number.  The 
house  stands  ou  a  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bill 
there  is  quite  a  large  pond,  and  in  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September  the  pond  is 
quite  white  with  lilies.  In  those  months  I  go  out 
on  the  pond  almost  every  day  and  gather  large 
hand  fills  of  the  lilies.  My  father  broke  his  left 
leg,  just  below  the  knee,  two  years  ago  and 
still  has  to  go  on  crutches.  He  keeps  three 
cows,  a  pair  of  steers,  fourteen  pigs  and 
a  horse.  I  ride  horseback  considerably  ;  I 
have  a  side  saddle.  I  commenced  to  ride 
when  I  was  seven  years  old  and  I  am  fifteen 
now%  I  have  13  turkeys  that  I  raised  myself, 
this  year,  and  I  have  two  old  ones  besides; 
they  are  part  bronze.  My  father  takes  the 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-G  OYERN  OR 

WINDMILL. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  like  your  paper 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Cousins 
society  and  become  a  member  of  the  Y.  H.  C. 
The  Garden  Treasures  you  sent  us  did  not  do 
much  good,  the  weather  was  too  dry;  and  the 
cattle  ate  up  all  the  Rural  Corn.  Please  tell 
me  how  often  the  Cousins  have  to  write.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  peanuts  should  be  planted 
and  whether  the  blooms  should  be  buried? 
Would  you  give  the  ten  dollars  offered  to  a 
young  lady  with  the  seventh  present  to  a 
young  gentleman?  willik  k,  KKLLy. 

Laclede  Co.,  Mo. 

[Peanuts  should  be  planted  in  rich,  sandy 
soil  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  vines,  if  not 
disturbed,  will  bury  their  own  blossoms,  but 
the  soil  must  be  kept  mellow  to  give  them  a 
fair  chance.  The  offer  of  $10  worth  of  furni¬ 
ture  with  the  stove  is  only  for  the  girls.  See 
the  rules  for  the  Y.  H.  C.  cn  this  page 

TJNCLK  MARK.] 


THE  YOUTH’S  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 
FOR  1885. 


This  la  the  best  working  anti  the 
most  powerful  Wlud-F.n- 
■Vglne  In  the  world,  because 
:.v  J  of  -first,  the  superior  cx- 
E,!  3  celleuce  of  its  seir  rcgulat- 
<  lng  meehaulsuijandsrcojuf, 
the  better  form  and  posl- 


ANY  blight  eyes  are 
Q  n  ( looking  inquiringly  in- 
QW  to  the  Department  for 

\S  '  the  Young,  for  the  first 

AV'J  ■  0  .  time,  wondering  what 

D\i  '  U  f  3  '  it  is  like  and  question¬ 
ed  _</" (J«  l  I  a  ing  w’hat  the  letters 

ImT)]  [j  £]  I  Y.  H.  C.  stand  for,  and 

who  the  fortunate  boys 
V  and  girls  are  that  be- 

'i  ((v//  •  long  to  tlie  mysterious 

something  i-epresented 
by  those  letters. 

y  6y  ©  To  all  our  new  friends 
°  K  (for  of  course  we  shall 
QJ  be  friends)  let  me  say 
that  this  department  belongs  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Rural;  all  that  is  in  it,  is  written 
for  them  or  by  them. 

The  letters  Y.  H.  C.  stand  for  Youth's 
Horticultural  Club,  and  to  become  a  member 
of  the  club  the  full  name,  address  and  the 
age  of  the  one  wishing  to  join  must  be  sent 
in,  to  be  entered  in  our  Y.  H.  C.  book. 

We  then  want  each  member  to  read  the  de¬ 
partment  aud  to  send  in  a  report  of  his  or 
her  work  at  least  once  during  the  year. 

We  have  discussions  ou  subjects  relating  to 
horticulture  and  farm  life,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  Club  may  join.  The  good, 
practical  letters  that  have  been  written  for 
past  discussions  made  them  worthy  of  careful 
reading  by  the  grown  folks  as  well  as  by  the 
boys  and  girls. 

We  hope  to  make  them  even  better  during 
the  corniug  year,  aud  will  be  glad  of  help  from 
new  friends  among  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
from  those  who  have  written  before,  whom  we 
are  already  acquainted  with.  Send  in  your 
names  soon  if  you  wish  to  become  members 
of  our  club  the  coming  year,  and  you  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  uncle  mark. 


Hon  of  Its  sails.  The  facts 
and  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  arc  si  t  forth  (n  our  Poscrip- 
tivc  Catalogue,  Second  Edition— 
1884,  for  which  apply  to 


Fnirhnrcn,  IWiish.,  U.H.A 

Mention  this  paper. 


ilifiTNlORiil  VM  Flour  and  Corn 
SJLrf  /Min  the  sks  HAND MIXjL 
TFiJLJV'y ■  'Wilson’s  Patent).  IDO  per 

cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul- 

Also  1*0 WKR  MILLS  and  FARM 
MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
cation.  WILSOk  BROS..  Eualou.  l*a- 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins;— I  guess 
it  is  about  time  I  sent  in  my  farming  report. 

I  had  a  nice  patch  of  watermelons  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  one  weighed  24  pounds;  most  of  them 
were  Mountain  Sweet.  My  squashes  were 
very  nice  and  one  weighed  413  pounds;  my 
garden  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam  fertilized 
from  the  barnyard.  I  had  50  bushels  of 
potatoes,  41  bushels  of  White  Elephants,  the 
rest  were  Blush  and  Chicago  Market;  they 
were  raised  on  new  ground.  I  have  about,  a 
half  bushel  of  beans.  My  pop-corn  did  not  do 
very  well.  Why?  Because  I  don’t  thiuk  it 
had  all  the  care  it  needed. 

My  guardian  and  I  got  a  swarm  of  bees  out 
of  a  tree,  and  he  gave  them  to  me.  W e  found 
them  the  middle  of  August.  They  did  very 
nicely  while  the  honey  season  lasted,  and  then 
we  bad  to  feed  them  on  sugar.  We  put  a 
little  water  with  the  sugar  and  made  a  sirup, 
and  when  it  was  warm  weather  they  were 
glad  to  get  it,  in  cold  weather  they  cluster 
down  in  the  hive  and  do  not  feed.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  honey  season  in  our  locality. 

Some  of  the  flower  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent 
me  came  up;  the  zinnias-  were  very  handsome, 
there  were  many  shades  of  color.  Some 
Phlox  Drammondi  and  some  balsams  came  up- 
I  had  some  seeds  left  to  plant  next  Bpring.  I 
have  saved  a  great  many  seeds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  my  garden  next  year. 

Your  Nephew  and  Cousin, 

Manistee,  Co.,  Mich.  henry  Johnson. 

[I  venture  to  say  that  your  pop-corn  will  be 
well  taken  care  of  next  year;  a  boy  who  sees 
what  mistakes  he  has  made  is  the  boy  who 
will  not  make  them  twice,  if  he  can  help  it. — 
uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  so  long  that  I  am  afraid  my  name  will 
be  taken  off  the  list.  I  live  in  the  county  of 
Haldimand  in  Ontario.  I  am  14  years  old, 
and  1  go  to  school  and  study  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  algebra, 
geometry,  aud  chemistry,  and  I  am  going  to 
study  botany  after  Christmas.  I  passed  into 
the  High  School  last  July.  Our  flowers  were 
very  pretty,  and  1  saved  some  of  the  seeds, 
but  the  frost  came  and  killed  the  rest  before 
they  came  to  seed:  I  had  no  sensitive  plauts. 
We  had  over  1,500  bushels  of  grain  and  80 
bushels  of  potatoes,  but  we  bad  not  much 
fruit;  there  were  no  plums  or  cherries,  but 
lots  of  raspberries,  huckleberries  and  straw 
berries.  I  think  l  will  have  to  close  before  you 
get  tired  reading  my  letter.  I  remain  your 
loving  Diece,  aggie  r.  Patterson. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  Ly  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  to  he  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
Implements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Iieware  of  cheap  Imitations!  Inquire  lor 
the  genuine  machines  which  are  made  only  by- 

T.  B.  EYERETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulars,  giving  luted  prices  and  improvements. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— In  my  garden  I  had 
beans,  corn,  beets  and  cabbages.  They  all  did 
very  well  excepting  the  cabbages,  the  turkeys 
aud  worms  destroyed  them.  I  have  some 
currant  cuttings,  some  young  peach  trees  aud 
some  young  cherry  trees.  We  have  some 
seedling  grapes,  some  of  the  vines  had  a  few 
on  this  year;  one  kind  is  very  early,  they 
were  ripe  on  the  20th  of  August.  Another 
kind  which  ripens  later  was  a  very  excellent 
grape,  aud  auother  vine  produced  a  white 
grape;  if  they  bear  another  season  1  will  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  some.  I  think  1  shall  close 
before  you  get  tired  and  this  reaches  the 
waste  basket,  as  my  first  letter  did. 

Your  nephew,  monrok  demarest. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

[Your  seedling  grapes  were  a  success,  were 
they  not?  I  will  enjoy  trying  them  next 
season  if  they  do  well,  and  I  hope  they  will. 

UNCLE  MARK. 


SCALES. 


Satisfactory  references  given.  F  r  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


LATEST 

AND  I 

BEST. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


Here  is  the  New  Year,  boys  aud  girls;  now 
I  must  ask  each  one  who  intends  to  continue  a 
member  of  the  Y.  H.  C.  to  send  in  his  or  her 
address;  please  give  name,  post  office,  county, 
state  and  age. 

A  postal  card  will  hold  all  these,  and  if  the 
Club  is  worth  anything  to  you,  it  is  worth 
sending  your  name  once  a  year.  Please  send 
the  postal  cards  right  away,  for  I  have  the 
book  all  ready  to  enter  your  names. 

Those  who  have  asked  to  join  the  club 
since  November  1st  need  not  write  again,  if 
they  sent  full  name,  address  and  age;  but  un¬ 
less  sure  of  this,  you  had  better  seud  me  a 
card  giving  them. 

Do  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  grumble  about 
the  weather  when  it  doesn’t  suit  them?  Don’t 
do  it,  please,  for  it  does  not  change  the 
weather:  but  it  does  change  you  for  the  time 
from  an  agreeable  boy  or  girl  to  a  disagree¬ 
able  one.  If  you  want  to  say  that  you  do  not 
like  the  rain,  or  cold  or  mud,  say  it  pleasant¬ 
ly  ;  don’t  grumble  about  things  that  cannot  be 
helped.  _  _ 

One  of  the  Cousins  writes  from  Iowa  that 
his  father  has  discovered  a  spring,  the  water 
of  which  will  tan  skins  with  the  hair  on  or  off, 
and  make  leather  equal  to  that  made  by  any 
other  process;  and  thinking  we  would  be  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  of  it,  he  has  written  of  it  to 
me.  Can  you  tell  us,  Edgar,  what  property 
in  the  water  causes  it  to  do  the  tanning? 

Boys  and  girls,  are  you  working  for  the 
gifts  offered  to  subscribers?  If  not,  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  yet  of  small  clubs  winning  the  pres¬ 
ents;  only  a  few  are  working  for  them  yet, 
and  you  ought  not  let  so  rare  a  chance  to  earn 
something  valuable  go  by  without  trying  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Send  me  tbe  names  and 
addresses,  plainly  written,  of  those  whom  you 
intend  to  ask  to  subscribe,  and  we  will  send 
each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  Rural  to  examine. 
Now  go  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  see  how 
much  you  can  do;  perhaps  you  can  win  some 
of  the  larger  presents  tbe  older  folks  are  work¬ 
ing  for.  I  will  be  much  pleased  if  the  Cousins 
win  some  of  the  largest  gifts. 


Send  for  circulars  of  Stone  Separating  Crushers, 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  Outfits  to 

FREY,  SHECKLER  &,  HOOVER,  Bucyrus,  0, 


ID  A  TAD Q  " 

I  |S  £A  I  ( I  n  t°  *ioo.  too  t..  tooo 

)  ]Jl\.  X  vlUJ  eggs.  Warranted.  All 

-  IiKBKUKILB  Ilf  I'"('|.TRYiik> 
Kanfl  for  descriptive  circuit.!-,  ami  testimonials. 
I  1.  It  AT  EH  CO.,  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  planted  the  Deihl- 
Mediterrauean  Wheat  and  the  Thousand-Fold 
Rye,  about  the  middle  of  October,  in  rows  an 
inch  in  depth,  18  inches  apart,  and  one  grain 
in  a  place,  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  I  also 
planted  a  few  Champion  Oats,  to  try  them  as 
winter  oats.  W e  had  fine  rains  until  the  first 
of  August;  after  that  time  the  weather  was 
very  dry,  aud  all  kinds  of  crops  suffered  very 
much.  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  made  short  crops,  and  although  we  plant¬ 
ed  Perfection,  Icing  and  Carter  Water  melons’ 
the  melon  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  except 
the  Carter.  We  had  some  that  were  very 
large,  aud  very  sweet  and  tender.  We  had 
3015  Rural  Tomato  vines,  but  they  did  not 
yield  well  on  accouut  of  the  drought. 

Last  Spring  I  noticed  a  fine  stool  of  rye  that 
had  grown  lrom  a  single  grain  which  had 
washed  down  to  an  uncultivated  field.  I 
watched  it  till  it  was  ripe  aud  counted  021 
graiuB  of  rye  from  it.  I  intend  to  plant  it  and 
save  its  product  for  seed,  as  it  yielded  so 
heavily.  1  want  to  answer  yes,  sir,  to  those 
questions  you  asked  about  “Hoe  Work,”  some 
time  ago.  Papa  says  J  can  do  more  of  it  iu  a 
day  than  any  boy  he  ever  saw.  I  milk  the 
cows,  aud  used  to  churn,  until  we  bought  a 
Davis  Swing-Churn.  My  little  sisters  use 
that,  aud  almost  think  it  play. 

I  made  a  box  with  a  partition  in  it,  aud  a 
large  auger  hole  in  each  end  as  a  bird-house, 
and  put  it  up  in  an  elm  tree  iu  our  yard ;  the 
blue-birds  and  wrens  fought  for  it  some  time, 
but  tbe  blue-birds  gained  it.  Then  the  cats 
waged  war  on  them  aud  killed  every  brood 
they  raised,  so  I  knocked  it  down  and  hung 
some  gourds  out  on  the  long  limbs  with  wire, 
and  hope  the  birds  can  find  safe  homes  iu 
them. 

Last  Fall  a  mink  killed  forty  chickens  for 
us  and  dragged  off  most  of  them.  W e  found 
a  dozen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house 
where  he  had  buried  them.  Boon  after  an  owl 
carried  off  several  that  were  roosting  iu  an 
open  shed.  A  neighbor  of  ours  set  his  steel 
trap  for  hawks  and  has  caught  four  very  large 
owls.  We  have  two  fine  cows,  two  heifers, 
that  will  come  in  next  Spring,  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Jersey  bull,  named  Major,  and  two 
grade  Jersey  calves.  My  brother  and  1  feed 
and  brush  them  down.  They  are  all  accus¬ 
tomed  to  us,  aud  do  not  like  to  be  handled  or 
fed  by  any  one  else. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Pr.  Edward  Co.  Va.  wm.  river  daniel. 

[It  does  me  good  to  hear  that  “yes,  sirl” 


QUEENt°„fe  SOUTH 

PORTABLE 

L  FARM  MILLS 


For  Stock  Kiwi  or  tieul  for 

\  X0,00 O  IJV  TJSH 

\  Write  for  Pamphlet. 

1  SIMPSON  &  GAULT  M’F’G  CO. 

A  8uoce««nn  fn  STRAITS  MILL  CO. 
™  CINCINNATI.  O. 

I  omplulr  nml  Clii’iip  Flour  Will  Outfits* 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 

FORCE, 


COMBINATION 

ANVIL  and  VISE, 


Especially  for  Farmers  In  do¬ 
ing  odd  Jobs  about  the  farm. 

TIME  ANDMONEY  SAVED. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
describing  these  and  our  Sci¬ 
entific  Grinding  Mill. 


Have  you  seen  the  announcement  of  the 
Rural's  present  Free  -  Seed  Distribution? 
Have  you  read  an  account  of  Us  $3,000  worth 
of  gifts  to  subscribers  alone ?  If  not,  send 
for  the  Seed  and  Premium  Supplement,  It 
will  be  sent  at  once  without  charge. 


mid  lot*  of  thrut  can  bo 
grown  if  yam  follow  our 
*  Oat  a  Ingut*  'teftftribps  all 
So.  Gltmtonburp*  Conn. 


BIC  BERRIES 

method.  l’re< 
HALE  BROS.. 


voriotien. 


Household  Purposes 


To  Insure  obtaining  only  the  "Arm  k  Hammer"  brand  Soda 
or  Saluratue.  lmy  (t  In  "pound  or  bait  pound  ”  cartoons  which 
bear  our  name  and  trade-mark,  as  inferior  goods  arc  BcunutimOs  substituted  lor  the  "Ann  k  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  in  bulk.  Ask  for  the  “  Arm  &  Hammer”  brand  SALS0DA  (Washing  Soda). 


THE  ((  pi  A  MET  ID  JJ  hollow  steel  standard 
nkw  rLANfcl  Jn  -  horse  hoe,- 

As  lately  Introduced,  has  no  equal  In  the  world.  Its  excellent 
work  in  the  Held  has  distanced  that  of  all  compeillm-.  U  ik. 
in  Home  secilons,  doing  In  one  passage,  the  work  ol  four  or 
live  old  style  Implements,  and  In  others  HUpescedlng  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two  -  horse  tools.  The*  *  PLANET 
JR”  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
a  rathe  newest  anilnc-t,  lightest  unit  strongest  known.  1  here 
are  7  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  nr 
the  stum-  price;  all  practical  and  labor  saving.  Lei  no 
Farmer  or  (Innleiotr  fall  to  sliidv  up  tinting  the  winter 
evenings  out  INN.»  t  AT  \  i.imii  !•:.  which  gives  reduced 
prices,  careful  uiid  exact  engravings  of  ilu-se  dllb-rcnt 
machines,  anti  such  deacrlptiuns  a*  w  ill  enable  tbe  render  to 
judge  correctly  oflhclr  merits.  Thirty  pngeH  ami  Forty 
engravings,  l-’ree  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

uxJnr levnorDfl  i  m  ...a  10(1 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  have  long  been  wishing 
to  write  aud  1  would  ask,  may  I  join  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club.  I  do  not  know  even  one  of 
the  rules  or  regulations,  but  I  would  like  very 
mucb  to  know  them  all.  I  read  almost  all  of 
the  Cousins’  letters  and  like  them  very  mucb. 
Uncle  Mark,  I  think  you  must  be  very  fond  of 
children,  to  take  so  much  interest  in  such  a 
large  family.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
kuow  something  about  my  home  and  myself. 
I  live  nine  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Wor¬ 


L‘r**Kpon<i*nc*  hoiumhhi. 

cl  Iiiru  I  rn  MANUFACTURERS,  117  «nd  119 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CD.,  CATHARINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 


PtellaittattKJ  9Mvfrti0itt0 


J?*£ite  and 


Prksidknt  W illkts  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing. 

The  sculptor,  Story,  is  to  make  a  statue  of 
Ezra  Cornell,  founder  of  the  University,  It 
will  be  erected  on  the  college  grounds  at 
Ithaca. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  men 
now  living,  the  next  Congress  will  not  contain 
any  member  of  the  historic  Washburne  fam¬ 
ily,  William  D.,  of  Minnesota,  having  declined 
a  re-election. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee,  will  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associ¬ 
ation,  of  which  he  has  been  vice-president  for 
twelve  years. 

Although  the  King  of  Bavaria’s  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  in  building  has  crippled  him  of  late, 
he  has  a  splendid  income.  It  is  computed  to 
be  nearly  $2,500  a  day.  Bavaria  is  a  very 
cheap  country. 

Ex-Gov.  Orb  way  of  Dakota  and  his  son  in¬ 
law,  Col.  Whitford,  formerly  pension  agent 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  are  to  form  a  big  mortgage 
loan  company  with  head-quarters  at  Bismarck, 
and  Easteru  offices  at  Washington  and  iu 
Boston. 

Zola’s  new  novel,  “Germinal,’’  is  published 
as  a  serial  in  the  Paris  Gil  Bias.  He  has  agreed 
to  furnish  80,000  lines  at  20  cents  a  line.  When 
George  Augustus  Sala  wrote  the  Thanksgiving 
supplement  to  the  London  Graphic  he  was 
glad  of  one  cent  a  word. 

Grandmother  Roggs  has  lived,  in  spite  of 
her  name,  one  hundred  and  one  years.  Her 
home  is  in  the  house  of  her  daughter,  at  Mil- 
ton.  Ind.  The  old  lady  Is  piecing  a  block  of 
patchwork,  containing  one  hundred  aud  one 
pieces,  for  each  of  her  grand  daughters. 

Dr.  Moorkuouse,  Bishop  of  Melbourne, 
has  refused  to  oiler  prayers  for  rain  in  his 
diocese.  His  lordship  gives  as  his  reason 
that,  before  complaining,  people  should  do 
something  themselves  toward  storiug  up  the 
superfluity  in  the  wet  seasou  against  the 
drought. 

The  correspondents  have  it  that  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  head  of  the  Woman’s  De¬ 
partment,  of  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition,  is 
on  the  point  of  throwing  up  her  commission 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Southern 
women.  The  trouble  is  that  her  little  cabinet 
of  assistants  was  taken  exclusively  from  the 
North,  aud  largely  from  New  England 

Lord  Tollemacbe  is  a  landlord  whom 
many  of  his  countrymen  among  the  landed 
gentry  of  England  might  be  inclined  to  envy 
nowaday  s.  He  has  not  a  farm  on  hand,  nor 
is  there  a  shilling  of  reut  in  arrear  on  bis  es¬ 
tate.  He  has  expended  $750,000  in  building 
between  sixty  and  seventy  model  dairy  farm 
homesteads.  He  ha3  also  built  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  model  cottages  for  the  laborers,  and 
most  of  them  have  a  few  acres  of  land  at¬ 
tached,  which  is  let  at  a  very  low  rent,  so  that 
the  men  are  enabled  to  keep  cows. 


I  RARE  w® 

v  linilh  *n'S E E DS 

MONK  BETTER.  None  Cheaper. 

V.  Pottage  paid; 
SLTS  I*"'  H'or  example ' 
— —  15  splendid  nver- 
aiftoeut.  Camati.ina.  14 
i packets  choice  Flower 
'kets  choice  Vegetable 


.vf  ■  and  all  the  old  reliable  sorts.  NONE  BETTER. 
fcw&'S':'  ‘  r  Plants,  Trees.  Vines.  Heeds,  Ac...  b<j  a  special! 

guaranteed  64  CHOICE  CHE  ‘ 

blooming  Kum-*.  IS  sorts,  our  Choice, 
sorts, Ml;  1  1  Chrysanthemums,  14  sor 
Ash  nr >  V  w9B  Heed:,,  Ml.  or  17  tV.rSOc.,  or  H  for  2, 

WUlIP  V  iTTNB  Seeds.  Ml,  or  I  I  for  uOCe  nr  7  for  26 

—  --  W  S  packet.*  choice  Flower  Seeds,  .>Oe 

Apricot, and  1  Champion  Quince, M  f ,  12  Grape  Vi  mw,  4  sorts., « 

6  sorts,  early  to  late,  Ml.  7."»  Hardy  Catalpa,  M  I .  IO  Sweet  f 
English  and  White,  S  I .  For  the  other  54  $'1  sets,  ami  I.Onlltliirii 
pages,  Fit  EE.  Everything  kept  in  the  Nursery  line,  from  \y 
Grape  Vines  and  Emit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  sizes.  31s 


PROFESSOR 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  Lake  Co,,  Ohio- 


?U0SPKA77c 


RANI  I  I  THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  44IIAPE  <  ’O.  having  decided  to  offer  for  sale  to 

uu  kfl  fl  fl  bi  tbegeneml  public,  without  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  t  wo-jWtr-i Ad  vines  of 
■  V,l  fl  ■  ■  their  Celebrated  \\  bill*  Grape  N  lAGA  ICA.  orders  will  ncy*  l>e  received  and 

entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  be  deli  venal  in  the  spring  of  1-Xt.  qotU  their  gtodk  of 
vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  popularity  has  induced  nnscrupuloiia  persona  to  attempt  a  ERA  U  I)  in  of- 
feringto  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras.  •  This  Co. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  tins,  and  nl  wave  Inis  Imd,  the  absolute  control  and 
I  os-oesioii  of  jilt  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cutting*  of  the  Niiuururn  up  to  this  time. 

m*.  ■■  ■■  mb  ■■  amm  Out)-  Imv. 

A  n  Q  J®*1  *- II  Ul  ‘A  flfl  inu  11  rertilirnte  of 

■Htlfl  H  B  “  JW  am  &  autliorit  Irmu  the 

Isfl  B  MJk  8.  ■  Mm  iu 

m  ^  ™  m  m  ™  ■  Wkm  »fOT  or  (lie  ability  to 

supply  the  vines  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  crer?/  vine  furnished  by  the  Co..  direct  •irthmugh. 
their  authorized  agents,  ml/  hare  securely  attached  to  it  a  SEAL  plainly  stamped  with  our 
IteKbtrrrd  Tradr-tnnrk.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  be  supplied  on  liberal 
terms,  and  furnished  with  nntbority  to  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Company.  Local  agents  wanted  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  N  i  agora  vines  from  sample  og  2  mm  MX* 

grapes.  Gut  lit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address  AJ  ■  a  ■ 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  ClK  Al^ fc 


Made  from  Professor  Qorsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Tlie  llorsford  s  A  Imnuac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcnl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  M.  ANTIION  Y  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  8L,  N.  V 


TRADE 

MARK 


aoprD  Warranted  to  Crow. 

er  refilled  gratis.  1  have  sold  vegetable  and  Mower 
:>ver  a  million  farmers  ami  gardeners  in  the 
ed  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
•rn  whether  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  Thom  a-  Henshall  of 
Tr..y.  Kansas,  writer  me:  “For  26  year.  I  have  dealt  with 
you.  I  have  lived  ia  Iowa.  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  matter  what  the  soli  or  climate,  the  result 
v*:i>  always  th>'  saute,  to  Wit  rrlljloaxly  honest 
od.“  This  is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
ard  and  Marblehead  Si[uash,  Marblehead 
larblehead  Calibages,  Ohio  Potato,  Eclipse 
-•  •  ui  >f  theveget  ihlcs of  which  1  was  tht  original  in- 
Fair  with  *500  in  premiums.  See  my  catalogue, free  to  all. 

jajUES  j,  Jtl.  GREGOKV,  (Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mass 


Kmplmeudte  and  gtehinmj 


^  riEADQUAKTEKSMS  I 

B  HI  for  f  «•  M  fl 

oaer.st  without  rmirl.-- 

Kg  ■  tutor*  for  tir-t  ^0  - 

®  •!'  III. til  mM 

W  #2  trAPh.  None  Keuuiue 

without  -cal  “MaifUftt  1 

■  W  It  It  4*  6  rape  lo.” 

|  Spfflil  IVrmn  io  .4grnts«  H 

General  A*ent  tor  ibe  \E Vf  WHITE  GRAPE 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
old  and  new  varietier*  of 
Grapes.  Extra  Quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
rate  to  dealers.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Price*  Reduced. 
Illuntruted  Catalogue  FREE. 

T.S.HUBBARD  Swl 


NIAGARA 


Implcnfctti.*  aud  Pachittety 


SIBLEY’S 


Hasnoetptul.  Warranted  togrind  faster,  do  better  work, 
and  to  Ire  more  serviceable  than  nnv  feed  milt  made. 
The  inner  grinding  bur>  makes  three  revolution.-  while 
the  outer  burr  ana  team  make  one.  which  greatly  in 
creases  its  grinding  capacity  over  old  style  ungear  d 
mill.  Send  tor  Illustrated  descriptive  circular  Addre  9 

STOVER  MFG,  CO.,  TJZS.Y: 


tW~  SEND  for  our  ILLUSTR  ATED  and  I)E- 
8CRIPTIVE  CATALOGTE  oferenc 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  tfttUg 

Dl  ANTQ  BULB'*,  florists*  sup. 
rJUHIl  1  O  PLIES  and  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mulled  FREE  on  nppltcutlon. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON.  Madiaou  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MASCFACTCllKRS  OT 

PORTABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

STEAM  ENG IVES 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD.  In  every  respect  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pio¬ 
neers  In  the  manufacture  of 
Practically  Portable  Stetiui  Engines, 
Anti  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
xacnikkkv  from  the  best  ma  s  rials,  and  In  the 
best  MsN.NEKoF  eoxsTtu  i-rioN,  and  with  continued 
Improvements,  have  attained  the  Hid  best  standard 
in  rxeellenceof  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design 
and  capa-  lty  of  power.  For  a  ijnarter  or  a  eentury 
have  maintuLnrd  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Atxricuitural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Desert ptlve  circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper. 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers  tented.  Inspect¬ 
ed  and  Insured  payable  to 
the  pn rc baser.  Guaranteed 
as  repreeeuled.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

:t  Hottstc  Power,  .  kiMl.oa. 

5  ••  *•  9AXI0. 

I  7  “  “  37500. 

10  “  “  510.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  TO., 
2lltliV004  JncUson  Street, 
PAINESVILLE,  «. 


HOC11ESTEK,  N.  Y, 
322.820  E.  Main  St. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
200*206  Randolph  St* 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 


ROOTCRAFTS 


Largest  Stock  In  the  United  States.  Prices  on  appli 
cation  Address 

Bloomington  Nursery  Company, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINO  S. 


fk  and 


JMtSKV  It  Ell,  I'Ol.A  Mi-III  I VA, 
(  botvi  Mblu.  Ilrrt.lilre  A  York- 
.lilre  rig-.  Nuulhilrmn,  tm.-nli) 
iimi  tlifnril  I iui,n  Slii’rp met  l.nnitH 
Hrnlrll  fnllny  Shr|ihrril  llo,.  anil 
E  «nr)  t'uullry.  Sen  it  Uir  t  .-ilalimu# 

VI  .A  I  I.EE  la'IU'KE  A  C«JPhn*.e* 


NEW  PLUM 


I  N  THE 
WORLD 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


SHIPP ERS*  pride  now  offered  without  re¬ 
strictions.  Send  at  once  for  description  nnd  testi¬ 
monials,  and  hear  wlitit  Plum  Authorities  say  of  It. 

I  also  have  50,000  Ohio  Black  Cups ,  strong 
plants.  Send  for  prices.  Address 


APPARATUS;  SUPPLIES 
FOR  CHEESE  factories 


'll  <  h enter  White*.  l*o- 
'T-Utg1  land. Chilian.  A  luipatUd  lierUnhlre* 
I  rue  pc-Mgr**'  slvou  wllh  every  animal  *oUl.  Strnug,  heullby 
juwk  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  Hla-mp  for  iipw  Catii* 
V>icuo-  C.  li.  n  flrrlngtoiii  Box  Wwl  C  liuwU  r,  Bb. 


CREAMERIES  AND  DAIRIES. 

Munnfaf-tiiring  OI  TFITm  ,t  SPECIALTY'. 
Send  for  IUuatnted  Circular  of  Impiumd  Apparatus 
for  MAKING  CHEESE  \N1>  BUTTER. 

ACME  M  F  G  C0.!TualiSl*3l% 


[I  D  Long  Island  grown 
II A  Cubbnge  Seed*  are 
,  UOi  tlie  liest  by  all  odds 
ree.  Address 

Brill.  UiTcrhrnd,  N  Y. 


Combining  the  Idood  of  Rtoter-Alpheu,  Vlctor-Hugo. 
Pansey  Albert.  I.adv  Mary.  Jersey  llello  of  Sellunte, 
and  oth'T  riwhionablt'  atniins.  Hotilcb  RiULmntocd. 
Send  for  cnfatOKUe. 

RICHARDSON  BROS., 

HAVEN  PORT.  IOWA. 


co.n’t  GIY  E  mo  yottr  p;( 
U  o.nJ.  would’nt  giTe  t^' 
,_.9l  over  saw.  Ito;, . 


ERSPY  HERD  BOOK  CATTLE  for  .Sale. 

one  by  ear  ohl  Heifer,  due  to  calve  Feb  7,  1S8V 
lirif  ’jd*1' r’  l"y,’ftr  0|J  Yrbnwiy  next,  due  to  calve 

Addo’**  K.  H.IWYKR. 

_  Myernburg,  Bradford  Co.,  Pn. 


LN  VALUABLE  ’ 

Will  bo  mailed 
to  all  applicants 


HIGHLAND  DUCK  YARDS 

We  have  a  few  trios  or  our  especial  strain  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 


and  to  customer*  of  lo*l  year  witEout 
ordcringit  It  contain*  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  tbr  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds,  bulbs,  eto. 

D.  M.  FERRY &CO*OIJu2'T 


With  OlAf-.N.vW  (irituliny  onrie, 
Steel  Cob  Crusher .  and"  Sieve 
for  Meul.  7'hey  take  LESS 
’TtIWKR,  do  More  Work, 
JOiu  axv  inura  d wr> *A/<*  tliiiu  any 
Other  mill.  Sen rl  for  Jtescriru it* 
Cattitoone.  AtflAhiun'trMfJ  tba 


npiUM'  -Pu'Keepme.  Red 
I  fl  1  Ulster, Prelitic.  N  lAUARA 
1  BW  MM  and  others  Strawberries 

I  9  —Blackberries, MARLBORO 

L5—5H  and  other  lU»iKirriei,.  Cats 
JUKI.  tUlK.MiU  a  SON,  MvrchaatvIlH',  5.4 


Bo*  tl  ft"  «»ACK,  Sunt  . 

l»ox  .11  U,  ^  _  Boston,  illiui, 

CH^NTED.-Live  Partridges,  Quail,  and  Prairie 
LzIuCki  Us,  lu  pliirri  foi*  brt*iMllu>rf 
price,  to 

J.  now  A  ill  itUSllM  O  R  E,  Manager, 

AUiimanchy,  W» n.  ,,  (■„..>!  j. 

I  THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING  1 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

ed  by  BROOKSAPARSONS.AddUon,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 


*  P.  S.  CABBAGE.  The  Best  SEEDS  iu  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tiuunuu  ast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


^  A  I  A  Paid  I .oral  or  Traveling 

3UI _ JLX  fx  w  Salesmen  to  sell  our 

» ■  »  ■  Kitchtu  Specialtie* 
to  (he  trade,  state  milnry  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Mfg.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 


jjucueR.Gibbs  cSr  Go 

Monufaclurers  of  'J' 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFQ.  CO.% 

W  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburg,  Pa, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


J^u  morons. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


“Better  behave  yourself,”  said  the  turnip 
to  the  potato,  “or  some  one  will  come  along 
and  take  the  starch  out  of  you.” 

Mast  a  young  lady  is  perfect  in  pressing 
autumn  leaves  who  leaves  all  the  pressing  of 
her  clothing  to  her  aged  mother. 

“I  wish  I  was  a  saloon,”  said  a  loving 
woman  to  her  husband.  “Why?”  he  inquired, 
with  some  degree  of  surprise.  “Oh,  because 
you  w  ould  run  in  18  or  20  times  a  day  to  see 
me.” 

A  negro  held  a  cow  while  a  cross  eyed  man 
was  to  knock  her  on  the  bead  with  an  ax. 
The  darkey  observing  the  man’s  eyes  in  some 
alarm,  inquired:  “You  gwine  to  hit  whar  you 
look?”  “Yes,”  “Den,”  said  cuffee,  “holddis 
cow  yourself.” 

“William,  my  son,”  said  an  economical 
mother  to  her  boy,  “for  mercy’s  sake  don't 
keep  on  tramping  up  and  down  the  floor  in 
that  manner.  You'll  wear  out  your  new 
boots.’  (He  sits  down.)  “There  you  go  sit¬ 
ting  down  1  Now  you’ll  wear  out  your  new 
trousers,  I  declare,  I  never  saw  such  a  boy !” 

“Ah,  old  fellow,”  said  a  gentleman,  meet¬ 
ing  another  on  the  avenue,  “so  you  are  married 
at  last.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  for  I 
hear  you  have  an  excellent  and  accomplished 
wife.”  “I  have  indeed,”  was  the  reply;  “she 
is  so  accomplished.  Why,  sir,  she  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  literature,  at  home  in  music,  at 
home  in  art,  at  home  in  science — in  short,  at 

home  in  everything  except - ”  “Except 

what?”  “Except  at  home.” 

The  day  was  young.  Two  men,  each  car¬ 
rying  a  lot  of  tools,  came  slowly  up  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  0{ - street  and  there  paused.  A  Mil- 

ton  car  had  just  passed  the  corner  and  was 
fully  20  feet  away.  “There’s  our  car,”  re¬ 
marked  one,  calmly.  “No  matter,”  replied 
his  companion,  we’d  have  to  hurry  to  ketch  it. 
There’ll  be  another  in  an  hour,”  and  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  doorway  and  lighted 
their  pipes  They  were  plumbers. 

During  the  organization  of  the  schools  last 
Monday,  in  a  certain  town  in  the  suburbs,  the 
£  clq^lnu*  were  iuterrogatecUas  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  their  fathers.  The  question  reaching 
a  bright  little  six-year-old  girl,  she  responded 
that  her  father  was  a  florist.  -  florist1’ 
asked  the  teacher.  “Where  is  his  greenhouse?” 
“His  green  home  1  He  hasn’t  any  greenhouse, 
ma’am.”  “Why,  then,  do  you  call  him  a  flor¬ 
ist?”  “Oh !  he  makes  floors  for  Thompson  & 
Taylor.”  


ptettllanmsi  ^flvertissiug. 

Kahoka,  Mo.,  Feb.  9, 1880. 

I  purchased  five  bottles  of  your  Hop  Bitters  of 
Bishop  &  Co.  last  fall,  tor  my  daughter,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  the  Bitters.  They  did  her  more  good 
than  all  the  medicine  she  has  taken  for  nxyeers^ 

The  above  ts  from  a  very  reliable  farmer,  whose 
daughter  was  In  poor  health  for  seven  or  tight  years, 
and  could  obtain  no  relief  until  the  used  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  She  Is  now  in  good  health  a*  any  person  in 
the  eouutrv  We  have  a  larov  sole,  and  they  are 
making  remarkable  cures .  VT  H 

JOSH  BILLINGS  HEARD  FROM. 

Newport,  R.  L,  Aug.  11.  1880. 

Dear  Bitters— \  am  here  trying  to  breathe  in  all  the 
salt  air  of  the  ocean,  and  having  been  a  sufferer  for 
more  than  a  yeur  w'th  a  rpfra'  torv  liver.  I  was  In¬ 
duced  to  mix  Hop  Bitters  with  the  sea  gale,  and 
have  found  the  nurture  a  dortous  result.  *  *  * 

I  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Bitters  and  am  not 
afraid  to  say  so.  Yours  without  n  struggle, 

J  JOSH  BILLINGS. 


uses* 


tAVE  MApate<pdROvemenis 
not  found  itjHEB  hakes 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Ahf 

INVESTIGATION 

by  THOSE  WHOg  To  SECllRE 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  GO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

BURPEE’SSi 

M  to  any  uddress.  It  is  a 

handsome  book  of  over  100  pagw.  and  tells  nil  about  the 

BESTGARDEN.FARMiFLOWERQCCnQ 

including  IMPORTANT  NOV  l^l‘-uLCUu 
ties  el  Real  Merit,  which  onnnot ^  ™  ™ 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  It.  contains  bund  reus  of  beautiful 


PL  1ST  15  (  AT A  1,00  HISS  puiuiHnea  ana  snouio  ye  iu 
the  hands  ol  every  farmer  and  gardener.  Burpee’s  Heeds  are 
warranted  of  beat  nimlily,  and  priceB  very  reasonable 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO 

m  SS1I3  K:  Philadelphia, Pa. 


RATHER  EMBARRASSING. 

School  Board  Officer.— “You  see,  my  good  woman,  your  children  must  be  educated.” 

Mrs.  Flanagan.—"  Faix,  I  see  nothin’  ov  the  koind  I  You  an’  me  hev’  done  well  enu  w  d 
out  it!” 


"rr  t  p  it  ?  *5;  floral 

y>  A  ^  G-XJIXDE 

A  beautiful  work  of  ISO  pages.  Colored  T'lritp,  mid  1000  illus¬ 
trations,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  end  Vege¬ 
tables  prices  of  Seeds  end  Plant*,  and  bow  to  grow  them. 
Printed  in  English  and  German.  Price  only  10  cents,  which 
mav  be  deducted  from  first  order.  It  tells  v  hat  you  want  for 
Che  Garden,  and  how  to  get  it  instead  of  running  to  the  grocery 
at.  the  last,  moment  to  buy  whatever  seed  a  are  left  over,  meeting 
with  disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

BOV  ONLY  VICK’S  SKEDB  AT  H E ABQUAJRTERS. 
f  0KTHT.Y  TV  f  AGAZ1NT.,  Colored  Plate  in  every 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  TURK  L  Et'T  RICRE- 

VIEW,  an  Illustrated  Journal),  which  is  publish 

ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats  of  Hkai.tii,  QYonsKX,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclonedin  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happlnesKrecetves attention  in 
its  pnges;  and  the  many  questions  uskedby  suffering 
invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  Cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

I  OLNfJ  >1 15 N  and  others  who  suffer  from  uer- 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

Tlie  Elect  rlc  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  hv  quacks  anil  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  ‘'practice  medicine,’’ and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  tree  copy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  lltf-J  Uroatlway.  New  York, 


EOZiIFSS 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

The  greatest  LA  BOR-SAVING 

tool  ever  invented  for  digging  holes 
In  the  ground.  This  machine  works 
on  a  new  principle,  and  Is  uu  Ike  any- 
thing  lu  the  market.  It  Is  neither  au 
augur  nor  a  plunger,  hut  Is  driven  in 
the  ground  with  a  driving  rod  which 
works  in  a  pipe,  similar  to  a  tele¬ 
scope.  We  cl  Im  for  tills  tool:  1st. 
That  one  man  enn  dig  from  r  wo  to 
th  ree  him  tired  holes  two  feet  deep 
in  ordinary  ground  In  one  (lay.  2d. 
That  It  will  dig  holes  any  »i'ac  or 

h  required  2d.  That  It  will 
work  successfully  in  very  liurdor 
rouuli  grouud  where  other  diggers 
and  augurs  will  not  work  at  all.  4th. 
You  stand  up  straight  while  using  It, 
consequently  no  back  breaking  work 
is  required.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  desiei  tpfclvc circulars  and  prices  to 
l  OLE  «V  KLF  HI  INC, 
Manufacturers,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


j  T "TICK’S  TLIffSTEATED  TONTHIV  f  AGAZ1NE,  Lolored  Piute  in  every 

V  niiiii-  Lber  and  many  Jr  I  fine  11 1  us-. iv  1 1  rations.  Pr.ee  f  1 .25  a  year;  I- tve  copies 
T.  f  ;  J-  sueeimen  numbers  10  cl*  ;  8  trial  copies  28  CIS,  At  c  will  send  to  one  address  A  Ink  s 

Magazine  and  any  one  of  tile  following  publications  at I  hr  Yi*  *?•  or  Wde  A  wake' 

price  of  one— Century,  ?4.50;  Harper’s  Mouthly,  |4.00;  H.  NwhnU^Mt.^i i.  Good  ,lke> 

o  uod  Cheer,  and  Viek’B  Magazine  for  $3.00.  JAMLS  V Ivlv,  Kocliosxer,  W,  Y, 


OTJK.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

—  OF - 


PIANO-PORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Toncli,  W  orMnsUp  &  Dnralrility. 

**  WILLIAM  KMBE  Sc  CO.  * 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avr-nne.  New  York. 


Full  of  valuable  cultural  directions,  containing  three  colored 
plates,  and  embracing  everything  New  and  Rare  in  Seeds 
and  Plants,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  cover  postage 
(6  cents).  To  customers  of  last  eeason  sont  Free  without  application, 

PtTER  HENLSk&ON  OL  Co 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORX. 


TEbe 


’J&Ktt. 


“ACME” 
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AGENTS  > 
WANTED. 

It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERISING  HARROW, 
.gmC^Clod  Crusher, 

,  l  and  Leveler. 


An  •nde pendent  Newspaper  C'f  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Principles,  but  not  Controlled  by 
any  Set  of  Politicians  or  Manipulators; 
Devoted  to  Collecting  and  Publishing  all 
the  News  of  the  Day  in  the  most  Inter¬ 
esting  Shape  and  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  Promptness,  Accuracy  and  Impar¬ 
tiality;  and  to  the  Promotion  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Ideas  and  Policy  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  Society  and  Industry. 


Rates,  by  Mail,  Postpaid: 

DAILY,  per  Year . 

DAILY,  per  Month . 

SUNDAY,  per  Year . 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY  per  Year  -  - 
WEEKLY,  per  Year  . 


$6  00 
50 
1  00 
7  00 
1  00 


Address.  THIS  SUN,  New  York  City. 


Tiii.  ill  M  mihleeia  Uia.ftOtt  U  I  he  action  of  u.  Ste-koYu»i,e-  and  Lssu&er  an 'to  the  Cutting,  lifting, 

terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  so1l,and  >s  the  only  Harrow  that  cuts  oxer  ike  entire.  ,i  irfaee  or  kr  un 

Variety  ol  SiM#.  4  to  15  leer  wide.  -  We  deliver  iree  at  n.tr  di^r.bui.ng  depot* 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers)  palm  off  a  baste  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  wdenngm  ACM& 
on  trial  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  stead  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don  t  ask  pay  until 

tried  on  his  own  farm  , 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4S  different  States  and  Territories. 

it  a*k  iu  sYi  r  Kt ii  'i’A.  Nash  &  Brother,  N  EW 'JERSEY^' 

N.B  “’TILLAGE  18  MANURE  and  other  Essays.’’  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 

gNATIONAL  STOCKMAN  ^FARMER. 


THE  AMERICAN  BREEDERS’  AND  FARMERS’  JOURNAL. 

PRACTICAL.  PllOGItE^Hl  VI5.  JtLLIABLE. 

to  agents.  ^P^/t’jrculalion  then  nny  other  Live  Stock  Journal  in  America. 

AITELL,  RUSH  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

jyjotto  £m bossed  Qards.  EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 

with  name  in  Fancy  Type.  HC  R  A 1*  C’A  K  I>H,  12  for 
15  cents  will)  name  on  each.  Also  baney  Assortment 
(’nKINTtlAHaiul  NKW  v  KaRCA  R  DM  Send 
for  Sample  Book.  American  Card  Co.,  Essex,  Conn. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

uim 

I  Company  I 


0001)  NEWS  to 

LADIES! 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  or 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  f’oitei'M  and  secure  a  beau 
tiful  Oold  Band  or  Moss  Rose 
China  Tea  Sel,  or  Handsome  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Band  I  mer  Set,  <>r  Gold 

Baud  Moss  Decorated  TolletSct.  For  full  particulars 
address  T1IE  14  R  KAT  AftI  ERICA  >  TKA  i  «  . 
P.  O.  Box  289.  31  A  33  Vr«ey  Hi.,  New  York. 

COMBINATION  1IM  events  of  U.  S 

history,  geography  of  the  States,  grammar,  difficult 
words  to  spell,  ami  abrevla  linn  son  53  cards  with  rules 
—  ,  .  —  for  use.  A  favltnitlng  and  Instructive 

J  sV.-i  ~7\  game  By  rnsll  30c.  Key  to  this  cipher 
17  i  7  a  for  secret  correspondence  free  with 
AJ  <106  \  every  pack.  Key  ulone  10c.  Address 
'  C.  S1ETCAI.K,  Momcuce,  111. 


Gotloral  Advertising  Uuinn  ol 

THS  RURAL  NEW  -  TORKEU . 

The  following  rates  are  invariable .  All  are  there, 
fore  respectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  protv 
futile •. 

Ordinary  Advertisements, per  agate  Uno.  ...SO  ecu  *, 
One  thousand  lines,  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  at  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lutes 

agate  space . .....25  “ 

Preferred  nosltlons.  . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Heading  Notices,  coding  with  “Ad c.,  per 

Une,  miuiou  leaded...., . . . 75 cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is: 

Single  Copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  mouths. .  l.lo 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  aud 

Germany,  per  yeur,  post-paid . $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.01  (lt’dtf  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(2BJ$fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year,  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
as  second -'.quasi  mall  matter. 
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Vol.  XL1Y.  No.  1825. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  17,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVB  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  lSi'j,  by  the -Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  omce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


3trjcl)itf(tural. 


A  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT  COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 


HE  illustration  we  give  this 
week,  at  Figure  2,5,  is  of  a  resi¬ 
dence  owned  and  built  by  T,  8. 


sawed;  did  the  hauling  with  his 
own  team,  and  at  odd  times 
dressed  out  much  of  the  lumber, 
making  it  impossible  to  give  the  exact  cost, 
but  he  estimates  it  at  about  $1,000,  although 
his  outlay  in  money  was  not  one-fourth  of  that 
amount.  Mr.  Strohecker  is  not  a  carpenter, 
but  has  ‘'picked  up”  a  good  deal  of  the  trade, 
and  he  says  his  house,  as  built  by  himself,  is 
really  the  result  of  keeping  a  workshop  on 
the  farm,  and  gradually  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  tools.  The  building  has  a 
balloon  frame,  is  weather-hoarded  and  paint¬ 
ed  French  gray,  with  seal-brown  trimmings- 
shutters  are  green.  The  mam  building  is 
26x1  H  feet;  the  wing  is  16x10  feet,  and  there 
is  a  lean-to  kitchen  10x20  feet.  The  house 
is  a  story  and  a-half  high. 

At  Figure  20  is  the  plau  of  the  ground  floor, 
showing  five  well-lighted,  convenient  rooms. 
A  chimney  of  patent  east-irou  starts  at  the 
second  story;  the  one  in  the  kitchen  is  of 
bricks  laid  flat.  The  out  buildings,  seen  in 
Figure  28,  area  springand  ice  house  combined, 
a  pig  pen  and  corn-crib,  and  a  smoke-house. 
The  trees  in  the  yard  are  Balsam  Fir,  Norway 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Locust,  Scotch  Pine, 
Larch  and  Arbor- vitm.  In  the  background 
is  an  apple  orchard. 


THE  COW  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 


I  notice  in  one  of  the  Rural's  contempo¬ 
raries  that  we  Englishmen  are  sharply  taken 
to  task  for  preferring  the  Short-horn  cow  to 
any  other  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  editor 
plainly  intimates  that  he  considers  we  are 
fools  for  doing  so.  1  have  uo  concern  with 
the  manner  in  which  this  opinion  is  expressed; 
but  the  topic  is  one  to  which  I  may,  perhaps, 
do  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  Rural  read¬ 
ers.  The  articles  which  1  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  privilege  of  communicating  to  the 
Rural  New- Yorker  in  the  first  half  of  the 
past  year,  were  interrupted  by  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  trip  made,  in  the  Autumn  months,  from 
Britain  to  British  Columbia:  and,  now  that  I 
am  once  more  settled  down  at  home,  iu  Eng¬ 
land,  aud  as  the  Winter  provides  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  writing  and  reading,  i  propose  to  re¬ 
sume  the  series,  and  to  send  the  Rural,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  some  dairy-farming  matter. 

It  is  true,  iu  respect  of  this  dairy  cow  con¬ 
troversy,  that,  in  many  parts  of  England,  the 
Short  horn  is  the  pi  evading  dairy  stock  ut 
the  present  time.  A  hundred  yours  ago  the 
Short-horns  wore,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  the  vale  of  the  Tees  water,  in  Durham, 
which  indeed  is-  their  original  home— the 
hereditary  domain  of  the  family,  so  to  speak. 
At  that  period  the  prevailing  stock  iu  the 
midluud  couuties,  and  in  other  counties,  too, 
where  Short  horns  now  abound,  was  the 
quaint  old  Long-born,  originally  a  native  of 
the  northern  corner  of  Yorkshire,  opposite  to 
that  where  the  famous  valley  of  the  Teeswa- 
ter  is  found,  I  may  say,  indeed,  that  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  even  in  the  present  cen¬ 


tury  in  fact,  the  Long  horns  were  the  only 
dairy  stock  in  many  parts  of  the  midland 
counties.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  my  house 
hangs  the  portrait,  in  oil,  of  the  first  Short¬ 
horn  bull  that  was  brought  into  this  district, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  curreut  century ;  and 
it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  change 
from  that  to  this — from  the  Long  horn  to  the 
Short-horn — has  been  effected  in  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century,  more  or  less 
So  powerful  was  the  prepotency  of  the 
Short-horn  over  the  Long  horn  blood,  that, 
wiih  the  exception  of  a  few  herds  that  are 
kept  here  and  there,  more  as  curiosities  than 
anything  else,  all  trace  of  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  prevalent 
stock  of  this  portion  of  England,  which  is 
now,  and  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  has  been 
essentially  Short-  horn  in  character.  And  all 
this  chauge  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
repeated  and  constant  usb  of  Short-horn  bulls 
on  the  old  Long-horn  stock,  for  it  was  not  a 
common  practice  to  briDg  down  Short-horn 
cows  from  the  north,  though  no  doubt  this 
was  done  sometimes.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
in  view  of  the  almost  complete  displacement 
of  the  Long-horns,  that  the  Short-boms  should 


horn  cattle  are  in  many  cases  very  good 
milkers  indeed. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  by  many  American 
farmers,  Short-  horns  are  not  reckoned  to  be 
dairy  cows  at  all;  they  are  mere  "beef  cat¬ 
tle”  in  the  estimation  of  not  a  few  of  your 
people.  But  why  is  this;* 1  Au  answer  can,  I 
think,  be  found — an  answer  that  may  proba¬ 
bly  be  taken  to  approximate  very  closely  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  this:  the  inferior 
reputation  for  milk,  which  is  borne  by  Short¬ 
horns  in  America,  is  owing  to  the  importation 
into  that  country,  not  of  good  milking  stock, 
but  of  pedigree  animals  from  families  whose 
reputation  for  milk  had  long  ago  vanished. 
But,  all  the  same,  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
Short-horns,  both  pedigreed  and  uupedigreed, 
are  capable  of  yielding  very  1  irge  quantities  of 
milk  which  is  of  fair  quality.  Pedigree  herds 
belonging  to  Mi-.  Tisdall,  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
others,  have  shown  this  by  records  taken  as 
careful'y  and  accurately, aud  for  as  long  a  peri 
od,  as  may  have  been  done  in  America.  These 
records  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the 
breed  for  milk,  and,  inferentially,  prove  that 
it  is  the  misfortune,  aud  not  the  fault,  of  Short¬ 
horns  if  they ‘are  not  good  milkers. 


Country  House.  Fig.  25 


not  have  been  able  to  prevail  much,  if  any, 
agaiust  the  other  English  creeds  of  dairy  stock 
— against  the  llerefords,  the  Devons,  theSus 
sex,  or  the  Red  Polled  Cattle  of  Norfolk  aud 
Suffolk — though  they  have  prevailed  a  good 
deal  against  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  breeds, 
especially  agaiust  the  former. 

There  is  reason  for  all  this,  of  course, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  true  that  the 
typical  Englishman  regards  the  Short  horn  as 
the  best  cow  for  the  dairy,  under  all  coudi- 
tious  and  circumstances.  The  Short-horn 
cows  of  the  old  times  were  famous  for  a  copi¬ 
ous  flow  of  milk,  aud  it  is  only  in  modern 
times  that  so  many  of  our  pedigree  tribes 
have  lost  that  reputation.  Not  all  of  them, 
though,  have  lost  it,  for  some  pedigree  fami¬ 
lies  of  Short  horns  are  still  famous  for  much 
milk,  aud  for  beef  as  well,  not  to  mention 
early  maturity.  It  is,  however,  unfortu¬ 
nately  true  that  in  the  majority  of  our  pedi¬ 
gree  Short-horns  the  property  of  copious 
milk-giving  has  been  deliberately  sacrificed 
to  beef  and  beauty  and  early  maturity.  Of 
this  we  are  perfectly  well  aware,  und  the 
course  which  has  led  to  such  a  result  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  none  more  than  by  the  pedigree 
breeders  themselves.  These  remarks  refer 
only  to  pedigree  herds  of  Short  horn,  and  not 
to  all  of  them;  and  our  unpedigreed  Short¬ 


It  must  not  be  understood,  from  what  I  have 
already  stated,  that  I  wish  to  stand  up  as  a 
champiou  for  the  m  ile  yielding  capacity  of 
Short-horn  cows.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
frequently  said  that  four  British  breeds— not 
one  of  them  English .  though-  surpass  the  Short¬ 
horns  for  milk;  these  are  the  Jerseys,  the 
Guerusejs,  the  Ayrshires,  and  the  Kerrys. 
Aud  when  I  say  this,  I  take  into  consideration 
the  size  of  the  cow  aud  the  quality  of  the  milk 
she  gives,  leaving  altogether  out  of  sight  the 
question  of  beef.  1  have  iu  Scotland  a  friend 
who  basa  herd  of  one  hundred  Ayrshire  cows; 
last  year  these  cows  yielded  him  au  average 
return,  by  cheese-making,  of  $81  per  cow;  and 
as  you  cau  keep  four  Ayrshires  where  you 
would  keep  three  Short-horns,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  latter  would  be  hopelessly 
beaten  iu  the  milking  department. 

It  is  not  for  milk  only  that  Englishmen  look 
in  Short  horn  cattle,  though  milk  is,  or  should 
be,  the  most  important  item.  We  want  a  cow 
that  will  milk  well  for  three  years,  and  then 
make  beef  worth  $120  to  $150.  or  even  more 
in  some  cases;  aud  this  it  is  that  makes  the 
Short-horn  so  popular  a  cow  for  the  dairy  in 
many  parts  of  England,  viz  ,  milk  and  beef 
combined.  Miud,  1  do  uot  say  this  is  the  most 
profitable  thing  to  do  iu  all  eases,  aud  I  freely 
admit  the  possibility  that,  milk  and  cow 


taken  together,  an  Ayrshire,  a  Jersey,  or  even 
a  Kerry  will  beat  a  Short-horn  out  and  out  in 
four  years’  milking,  on  a  given  area  of  land. 


This,  at  all  events,  is  true,  viz. :  that  we  Eng¬ 
lish  have  gone  too  much  for  beef  in  our  dairy 
stock  in  days  gone  by.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
Americans  are  running  now  too  much  on 
milk:  We  are  going  back  to  milk  again,  as 
you  will  probably,  though  to  a  less  degree,  go 
back  to  beef  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock. 

Fashion,  after  all,  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  favorite  cow  for  the  dairy,  and  you 
Americans  are  more  carried  away  than  we 
are  by  that  sort  of  thing.  Wisely  or  unwise¬ 
ly,  we  make  no  particular  fuss  about  a  cow 
that  yields  an  abnormal  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  in  a  year.  Probably  we  do  not  make 
fuss  enough.  I  admit,  freely,  tnat  we  are  too 
supine  in  these  matters,  and  that  in  many 
ways  you  have  set  us  examples  we  should  do 
well  to  follow.  We  are  not  easily  moved  to 
emulation,  and  the  easy-going  self-satisfaction 
which  pervades  the  rank  aud  file  of  English 
farmers,  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that  dairy 
reformers  in  this  country  have  to  contend 
with.  In  respect  to  these  things,  however, 
we  are  improving,  though  slowly,  aud  it  may 
fairly  be  hoped  that  the  rising  generation 
will  go  ahead  of  that  which  is  passiag  away. 
There  is,  in  any  case,  a  stir  in  the  domain  of 
dairy  farming  in  these  islands,  aud  records 
are  being  taken,  which  will  enable  our  farmers 
to  ascertain  the  best  cow  for  the  dairy. 

Surrey,  England. 
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FAR. VI  FENCES. 


The  merits  aud  the  demerits  of  every  kind 
of  farm  feuoe  should  be  fully  discussed,  and 
the  relative  cost  of  them  compared.  I  will 
speak  only  of  those  with  which  l  have  had 
experience.  Barbed  wire  is  my  favorite  for 
large  stock,  and  I  believe  that  when  its  merits 
are  more  generally  known,  it  will  be  used 
almost  exclusively  throughout  the  country. 

Its  value,  however,  depends  entirely  on  its 
construction :  au  improperly  built  fence  is 
both  worthless  and  dangerous.  1  will  give 
brief  directions  for  constructing  wire  fences, 
which  I  have  learned  from  dear  experience. 

For  a  cattle  fence,  use  three  barbed  and  one 
tablet  wire,  galvauized;  uever  buy  painted 
wire;  put  the  tablet  wire  second  from  the  top, 
anil  it  is  almost  as  easily  seen  as  a  plank. 
Place  the  posts  from  sixteeu  to  thirty  feet 
apart— si xteeu  to  twenty-four  feet  is  best,  but 
thirty  feet  will  do.  Set  three  posts  at  each 
shown  at  Figure  30,  on  page  38.  One  unac- 
eud,  ten  feet  apart,  and  brace  them,  as 
customed  to  building  such  fence,  is  sure  to 
think  one  brace,  or  even  a  heavy  post,  is  suf- 
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ficient;  but  he  will  soon  learn  better.  Stretch 
the  wires  as  tightly  as  possible;  staple  them 
securely,  and  they  will  never  sag  or  give  way, 
unless  broken. 

Such  a  fence  is  proof  against  all  kinds  of 
large  stock;  they  will  always  avoid  it  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Wind  will  not  affect  it,  nor  snow  drift 
against  it;  it  will  harbor  no  weeds;  and  the 
wires,  if  properly  galvanized,  will  outlast  all 
other  fencing  material.  The  wires  will  cost 
about  35  cents  per  rod,  and  will  require  only 
from  one  half  to  one  four tn  as  many  posts  as 
a  board  fence.  Such  a  fence,  however,  is 
unlit  for  a  horse-lot,  or  a  place  where  horas 
are  cornered  to  be  caught,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  forced  against  it  and  badly  hurt. 

Smooth  wire  is  cheaper  than  barbed,  but 
w  here  used  alone  is  almost  worthless.  Wire 
and  lath  fence  is  extensively  advertised  here, 
and  costs  about  85  cents  per  rod ;  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  gardens,  vineyards,  etc  ;  but  cattle 
all  seem  fond  of  horning  it  and  soon  get  it 
into  bad  shape,  unless  the  posts  are  close  to¬ 
gether. 

Common  plank  is  the  general  fence  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  its  merits  are  knowm 
to  all.  But  as  a  four-board  fence  costs  about 
85  cents  per  panel  (15  feet),  and  will  last  only 
about  ten  years,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  I  think  it  is  much 
inferior  to  wire,  except  where  wire  would  be 
dangerous.  The  old-fashioned  rail  fences,  so 
much  used,  1  consider  the  costliest  of  all,  if 
the  owner’s  time  and  patience  are  worth  any¬ 
thing.  They  are  very  laboriously  constructed, 
and  after  a  few'  years  must  be  constantly  re¬ 
built,  or  repaired,  and  if  the  rails  are  sharp, 
they  are  as  dangerous  as  barbs.  They  also  har¬ 
bor  more  wTeeds  than  auy  other,  except  a 
hedge,  and  are  easily  blown  down.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  good  for  hog-lots,  or  lots  that 
are  to  be  frequently  changed. 

The  best  feuce  for  both  hogs  and  large 
stock  I  have  ever  tried,  is  of  two  barbed  wires 
and  three  bottom  boards,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  at  Fig.  30,  with  a  short  post  in  the 


Barbed  Wire  Fence.  Fig.  30. 

middle  of  each  panel,  reaching  only  to  the  top 
of  the  boards  Sueh  a  fence  is  much  cheaper 
than  a  five-board  fence,  and  far  better. 
Tazewell  Co.,  Ill.  “an  Illinois  reader.” 
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EXPOSITION, 


(rural  special  report). 

It  must  be  freely  confessed  that  things  are 
still  very  chaotic  here.  The  general  public 
having  been  invited  to  the  feast,  has  reason  to 
demand  an  exjjlauation  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  uppeal  to  the  disap¬ 
pointed  guest  for  much  indulgence. 

In  the  first  place,  the  desigu  was  originally 
hardly  more  ambitious  than  those  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  and  Louisville  Expositions,  but  it  met 
with  such  general  favor  and  interest  that  its 
scope  was  necessarily  enlarged.  In  the  words 
of  President  Richardson,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  “At  an  early  date  it  became  manifest 
that  the  liberality  of  individuals  would  be  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ever-increasing  magnitude  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Accordingly  an  application  for  aid  was 
made  to  the  United  States,  through  Congress, 
resulting  in  obtaining  the  generous  assistance 
which  so  materially  contributed  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  purpose  contemplated.” 
Pending  the  necessary  legislation,  there  was 
some  loss  of  time,  and  during  this  period  of 
uncertainty  it  was  impossible  to  definitely  de¬ 
termine  on  the  amount  of  work  which  might 
reasonably  he  undertaken.  Although  work 
was  begun  in  April,  it  was  not  until  tha  loan 
became  an  assured  fact  in  June,  that  it  cau 
be  said  to  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted. 
The  amount  of  space  that  has  been  provided 
since  that  time  is  certainly  wonderful.  It  is 
much  more  than  that  occupied  at  Philadelphia. 
For  instance,  the  main  building  has  1,656.080 
square  feet  of  floor,  while  that  at  Philadelphia 
bad  only  872,320.  The  Government  Building 
has  about  500,000  square  feet,  and  added  to 
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these  are  the  Horticultural  Hall,  000x194  feet; 
the  Cotton  Annex,  300x100  feet;  and  the  Art 
Gallery,  30(1x100  feet;  besides  the  two  Mexi¬ 
can  huildings,  a  few  buildings  for  private  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  the  vast  system  of  sheds  for  live 
stock  display.  W ith  the  exception  of  the  Art 
Gallery,  which  is  not  yet  opened,  the  build¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  the  provisions  for  exhibits  are 
concerned,  are  substantially  finished.  Many 
offices  and  headquarters  remain  to  be  fitted 
up,  and  some  of  the  approaches  are  yet  in 
quite  an  unt  idy  condition,  but  a  few  days  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  work,  if  the  weather  is 
propitious. 

The  question  of  weather  suggests  auother 
reason  for  failing  to  fully  accomplish  the 
work  as  soon  as  was  anticipated.  When  the 
Exposition  was  planned,  it  was  understood 
tbat  the  city  would  prosecute  some  indispens¬ 
able  public  works  with  great  vigor.  The 
broad  St.  Charles  Avenue,  the  finest  approach 
to  the  grounds,  was  to  have  a  double-track 
asphalt  pavement,  with  car  track  between, 
affording  an  elegant  carriage  drive  to  the 
Park.  Other  road-ways,  for  heavy  hauling, 
were  to  be  put  iu  good  repair.  These  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  have  been  so  much  delayed 
or  altogether  neglected  as  to  cause  much 
heavy  hauling  to  be  done  at  great  disadvant¬ 
age.  The  Avenue  is  not  yet  completed  and 
the  shelling  and  repairing  of  other  roads  are 
provokingly  slow.  When  the  vast  quantities 
of  exhibits  began  to  arrive, the  fact  that  many 
railroads  had  no  approach  to  the  grounds, 
but  must  transfer  their  goods  ever  other  lines, 
often  with  a  change  of  tracks,  made  railroad 
blockades,  tbiugs  to  be  expected.  The  exhib¬ 
itors  have  experienced  much  delay  in  getting 
hold  of  their  goods,  and  are  therefore,  many 
of  them,  fully  excusable  for  not  having  them 
in  proper  condition  at  the  opening  day. 
Foreign  exhibits  have  often  suffered  great 
loss  of  time  from  Consular  red  tape. 

These  are  the  reasons  given  for  being  tardy, 
and  to  those  who  say  the  opening  ought  to 
have  been  deferred,  it  is  only  to  be  said  that 
all  the  arrangements  bad  been  made,  the  ter¬ 
rible  weather  of  the  last  week,  which  could 
not  have  been  forseen,  made  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  amount  accomplished,  and 
the  disappointment  of  those  who  were  ready, 
would  have  balanced  that  of  those  who  came 
expecting  fully  ordered  houses.  I  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  a  day  or  two  ago,  fur  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  an  answer  to  the 
question,  “When  will  the  exhibits  be  fully  in 
place/”  The  answer's  ranged  from  two  days, 
to  two  weeks,  with  a  few  cases  where  there 
was  much  uncertainty,  on  account  of  belated 
goods.  A  few  departments,  like  those  of  the 
colored  exhibit  and  women’s  work,  will  be 
delayed  beyond  the  latter  limit  on  account  of 
the  space  for  them  not  being  ready  in  time, 
and  the  Art  Department  cannot  possibly  open 
its  doors  before  the  middle  of  January. 

To  give  even  the  most  condensed  view  of 
the  whole  Exposition  would,  I  find,  occupy 
more  space  than  the  Rural  has  to  spare,  so  I 
content  myself  with  saying  that  it  will  be 
particularly  rich  in  its  machinery  exhibits,  in 
its  horticultural  and  stock  departments,  and 
in  its  private  mercantile  exhibits.  In  its  col¬ 
lective  (State  exhibits,  it  is  a  magnificent 
gathering  of  national  resources.  Its  Govern¬ 
ment  exhibit  alone  would  justify  the  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  and  its  educational  exhibit  will 
be  exceedingly  full  and  interesting.  The  for¬ 
eign  exhibits  are  fine,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  placed  in  position;  but  so  many  of  the 
foreign  exhibitors  are  only  just  in  possession 
of  their  goods  that  I  must  refer  to  them  au¬ 
other  time.  Hereafter  I  shall  confiue  myself 
to  short  sketches  of  particular  departments, 
or  special  exhibits,  tbat  seem  to  promise  most 
interest  to  Rural  readers. 

May  I  say,  iu  conclusion,  that,  particularly 
among  the  State  Commissioners,  I  have  found 
the  name  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  to  be 
an  “open  sesame.”  They  all  want  their  works 
to  be  known  to  its  renders,  and  speak  of  the 
paper  as  a  tried  and  valued  frieud.  M  T.  E. 

New  Orloatis,  Dec.  24. 
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ILLINOIS  DAIRYMENS’  ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Dairymens’  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Champaign— the  first  held  outside  the  dairy 
region  of  the  State— was  not  largely  attended, 
purtly  because  of  the  sudden  aud  extreme 
cold,  with  an  unusual  snow-fall.  The  tone  of 
the  meeting  showed  that  the  dairy  interest  in 
the  State  is  fairly  prosperous.  There  was  not 
much  of  enthusiasm  and  nothing  of  despond¬ 
ency.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  different  parts  of  the  central  belt  of 
the  State,  shown  iu  the  occasional  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  creamery,  usually  working  on  the 


“gathered-cream”  plan;  the  more  frequent 
enlargement  of  private  dairies,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  herds  of  the  distinctive 
dairy  breeds.  Some  development  of  the  dairy 
interest  in  the  south  of  the  State  was  report¬ 
ed,  aud  a  good  showiug  of  the  profit  made. 
For  both  Central  and  Southern  Illinois  butter¬ 
making  promises  better  results  than  cheese- 
making.  In  the  north  of  the  State  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  cream  separators  are  being  somewhat 
used,  guarded  commendation  being  given 
them.  A  less  product  of  skim  cheese  was  re¬ 
ported,  with  more  effort  to  insure  a  good 
grade  of  both  butter  and  cheese.  Winter 
dairying  was  given  preference  over  summer 
work.  The  sale  of  butterine,  oleomargarine, 
etc.,  evidently  is  a  serious  obstacle.  A  spirit¬ 
ed  discussion  showed  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  method  of  meeting  this;  one  party  urg¬ 
ing  legislation  to  prohibit  manufacture;  others 
insisting  that  all  that  was  needed  or  proper 
was  compelling  the  sale  of  these  products  un¬ 
der  their  proper  names.  Somewhat  indefinite 
resolutions,  in  favor  of  efficient  legislation, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  dairy  commissioner 
to  aid  iu  enforcing  this,  were  adopted. 

The  old  question  of  meager  representation 
of  dairy  products  at  the  State  Fairs  was  gone 
over,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  strongly  urging  the  desire  of  that  Board 
to  secure  creditable  exhibits.  As  a  whole, 
the  papers  read  were  of  excellent  character. 
There  were  then  carefully  prepared  addresses 
on  educational  topics;  one,  by  a  teacher,  forci¬ 
bly  urged  the  good  that  would  come  from 
teaching  the  elements  of  agricultural  science, 
iu  the  public  schools;  another,  by  a  dairy 
farmer,  urged  the  greater  value  of  general 
education  and  training  over  instruction  in 
mere  technical  lines,  and  pleaded  for  more 
instruction  in  good  morals — not  religious  di¬ 
rectly.  A  third  was  by  a  su^  erintendent  of 
schools,  elaborately  setting  forth  the  value  of 
reading,  to  the  farmer.  Two  or  three  hours 
werespeut  at  the  Industrial  University,  which 
was  almost  extravagantly  complimented  by 
several  speakers. 

Altogether,  the  meeting  was  fairly  up  to 
the  average.  Has  the  time  gone  by  for  such 
meetings?  Aside  from  the  officers  and  speak¬ 
ers,  not  ten  dairy  farmers  or  manufacturers 
were  present  from  the  counties  where  dairy¬ 
ing  is  a  leadiug  interest.  My  hope  that  the 
meeting  might  be  directly  helpful  to  the 
farmers  of  the  central  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State,  was  uot  fulfilled  in  any  large  de¬ 
gree,  for  they  were  scarcely  represented. 
Not  one  in  a  score  of  the  farmers  living  with¬ 
in  five  miles  of  the  place  of  meeting  attended 
even  one  session.  One  of  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  of  the  weekly  papers  of  Champaign  gave 
nine  lines  to  a  report  of  the  meeting;  our 
daily  gave,  perhaps,  30  lines. 

Pretty  certainly  it  is  true,  whether  or  not 
it  should  be,  that  the  most  affective  mode  by 
which  any  man  or  society  cau  reach  large 
numbers  of  farmers  aud  farmers’  families,  is 
through  the  agricultural  press— including  all 
papers  which  give  some  attention  to  agricul¬ 
tural  matters.  Q.  e.  morrow. 

Industrial  University,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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THE  CLEMATIS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popu¬ 
lar  of  garden  flowers.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Crowfoot  family  of  plants — to  which  also  be¬ 
long  the  columbine,  anemone,  Meadow-rue, 
larkspur  and  paeony, — aud  abounds  through¬ 
out  the  temperate  regions  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere, and  occasionally  occui's  iu  tropical 
aud  subtropical  parts,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  equator.  But  beyond  the  New  Zealand 
species,  Indivisa,  which  is  a  winter  bloom¬ 
ing,  profuse,  white-flowered,  showy  kind,  aud 
a  greenhouse  plant  with  us,  the  hardy  clema¬ 
tises  only  appeal  to  our  notice.  At  Figure  29 
p.  41,  we  show  a  bouquet  of  the  hardy  varieties. 

Everyone  knows  the  common  wild  V irgiu’s- 
Bower  (C.  Yirgiuiana)  that  drapes  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  mantles  bushes  in  the  thickets, 
trails  over  rocks  and  banks,  and  is  so  lavish 
of  its  flowery  wreaths  in  Summer  and  fleecy 
akenes  in  the  Fall.  Europe  yields  us  others 
notunlike  it.  The  Traveler’s- Joy  (C.  Vitalbii) 
rougher,  may  be  uot  so  pretty;  and  C.  Flam- 
niula  is  a  neater  and  more  copious  plant,  with 
whiter  and  sweet-scented  flowers.  From 
the  higher  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary 
comes  C.  graveoleus,  a  fragrant,  yellow  flow¬ 
ered  species,  perfectly  hardy  iu  our  gardens, 
a  rampant  grower,  whose  akenes  in  the  Fall 
are  flossier,  whiter  and  more  abundant  than 
those  of  other  common  garden  kinds.  From 
Texas  comes  C.  cocciuea  with  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  shaped  like  those  of  our  common 
leather  flowered  clematises,  as  Piteherii  and 
Viorna. 

The  above,  being  vigorous  vines,  hardy  and 
profusely  floriferous,  are  well  fitted  for  use  as 
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screens  in  front  of  the  veranda,  to  cover  naked 
stumps  or  tree  trunks,  envelop  rocks  or  tree 
roots,  or  face  lattice  or  other  fences  used  to 
screen  from  view  unsightly  objects.  Both  Coc- 
cinea  and  Flammula  are  worthy  of  special 
care. 

But  the  large-flowered,  showy  clematises  so 
greatly  favored  in  our  gardens,  are  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  race,  and  Jackmanii  may  he  taken  as  the 
best  as  well  as  the  best  known  among  them 
Jackman. of  England,  claims  it  as  one  of  bis  first 
hybrids;  tbat  be  raised  it  in  ’58,  and  bloomed  it 
for  the  first  time  in  ’02.  Now  comes  the  emin¬ 
ent  French  arboriculturist,  A.  Lavalee,  and 
declares  it  to  be  a  Japanese  species  called  C. 
Habonensis.  No  matter,  it  is  a  capital  garden 
flower;  so  are  the  whole  set  of  its  kind,  C.  lanu¬ 
ginosa,  patens,  florida  aud  the  rest  of  them. 
But  as  some  of  them  blossom  in  Spring,  others 
in  Summer,  and  others  from  Summer  into 
Fall,  and  as  the  earlier-blooming  ones  flower 
from  the  old  wood,  and  the  late-season  ones 
from  the  young  wood,  we  require  to  know 
something  about  them  in  order  to  be  able  to 
treat  them  intelligently. 

The  “Patens”  typo  represents  the  spring- 
bloomers.  They  bloom  from  the  old  wood, 
and  are  in  beauty  when  the  azaleas  and  rho¬ 
dodendrons,  Bleeding-Hearts  aud  oriental 
poppies  are  in  perfection.  A  vigorous  growth 
should  be  encouraged  iu  Summer,  and  no 
pruning  be  done  in  Fall;  but  all  the  wood 
possible  should  be  retained  till  Spring;  then, 
after  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom,  we  may 
pruneif  need  he.  Lord  Loudesborough,  mauve; 
Lady  Londesborough,  silver  gray;  Miss  Bate¬ 
man,  white;  The  Queen,  lavender;  Vesta, 
white;  Stella,  violet;  Albert  Victor,  lavender; 
Standishii,  mauve-purple;  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  bluish,  are  good  varieties  of  this 
kind.  Countess  of  Lovelace,  bluish-lilac; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white;  Fortunei,  white; 
aud  Johu  Gould  Veiteh,  lavender  blue,  are 
double  flowering  clematises  coming  in  with, 
or  soon  after,  the  precedin  g  single  ones,  and 
requiring  like  treatment,  except,  perhaps,  a 
more  sheltered  position,  or  to  be  taken  down 
and  covered  with  earth  in  Winter,  as  we  do 
with  raspberry  bushes  or  grape- vines. 

The  “Lanuginosa”  type  represents  the 
large,  showy  flowered  varieties  that  come 
into  bloom  in  midsummer  and  continue  more 
or  less  for  a  month  or  two.  They  bloom  from 
short  lateral  growths  from  the  old  wood, 
hence  we  should  be  careful  to  preserve  ag 
much  old  wood  as  possible.  Lanuginosa  and 
its  varieties,  lavender  to  white;  Henryi, 
creamy  white:  Alba  magua,  white;  Gem,  la¬ 
vender;  William  Keunett,  lavendor;  Mori- 
kata  Okd,  satiny  white,  and  Otto  Ficebel, 
grayish  white,  are  good  sorts. 

The  “Viticella”  and  “Jackmanii”  types  in¬ 
clude  the  well  known  hardy  race  whose 
showy,  purple  flowers  are  so  familiar  in  our 
gardens  in  Summer  arid  Fall.  They  hlossom 
successionally  outbccurreut  Summer’s  shoots; 
hence  are  benefited  by  being  shortened  back 
in  Winter.  All  tilings  considered.  Jackmanii 
is  the  best  among  them.  But  there  are  others 
also  of  exceptional  merit;  for  instance.  Lady 
Bovill,  grayish  blue;  Mrs.  James  Bateman, 
lavender;  Thomas  Moore,  pucy  violet;  Viti¬ 
cella  rubra  grandiflora,  claret;  Alexandra, 
reddish  violet;  l’rince  of  Walts,  pucy  purple; 
Rubella,  claret-purple;  Star  of  India,  red¬ 
dish  plum,  Tunbridgensfs,  bluish  mauve,  aud 
Velutiua  purpurea,  dark  mulberry. 

Clematises  love  good  treatment,  rich,  well- 
drained  soil,  a  suuuy  situation  and  protection 
from  cutting  winds.  A  mulching  over  their 
roots  in  Summer  and  occasional  heavy  water¬ 
ings  during  dry  weather  are  well  repaid  iu 
vigorous  growth  and  profusion  of  blossoms. 

The  showy  clematises,  as  represented  in  the 
Pateus,  Lanuginosa  and  Jackmanii  sets,  are 
worthy  of  the  choicest  places  in  our  gardens, — 
up  the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  on  the  door 
posts,  around  our  windows,  on  pillars  or 
trellises  specially  prepared  for  them,  or 
wherever  else  a  pretty  vine  would  he  desir¬ 
able.  And  the  Jacnianii  set  are  often  used  as 
bedding  plants  by  being  planted  thickly  in 
bed-,  and  the  vines  spread  over  the  ground 
aud  pegged  closely  to  it.  They  are  propagat¬ 
ed  byluyersof  the  vines,  cuttings,  grafting 
on  root  cuttings,  division  of  the  clumps,  and 
by  seeds;  but,  most  frequently,  by  layers  aud 
division,  except  in  the  case  of  florists,  who 
have  come  to  use  eattings  mostly. 

But,  apart  from  the  clematis  as  u  vine,  we 
know  it  intimately  as  a  common  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  perennial  garden  plnut,  in  C.  recta, 
for  instance.  This,  the  upright  Virgin’s 
Bower,  a  native  of  Europe,  grows  three  to  six 
feet  high,  und  hears  large  masses  of  white 
dowel's  in  June.  There  are  several  forms  of 
it:  the  double  is  one  of  the  whitest.  Integri- 
folia  is  a  small,  bluish-purple  one;  tubiflora, 
a  handsomer  plant  with  small,  bell-shaped, 
blue  flowers,  und  David iana  from  Northern 
China,  which  has  terminal  aud  auxiliary 
masses  of  hyacinth-like  blue,  sweetly  fragrant 
flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  one  of  the 
finest  summer-blooming  perennials. 
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DELMONICO  AND  MONTREAL  GRAPES. 


On  November  Sth  we  received  a  box  of 
grapes  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  of  Charlotte, 
Vermont,  containing  a  cluster  each  of  a  red 
and  black  grape.  Mr.  Alexander  wrote  to  us 
at  that  time  that  they  were  both  seedlings. 
The  red  one,  called  by  him  Early  Dalmonico, 
we  show  at  Fig  27.  It  was  picked  the  last  of 
August,  and  much  resembled  Salem  in  color. 
The  skin  was  rather  thick  and  tough;  the 
berries  adhered  well  to  the  peduncle;  the 
grape  was  fleshy,  with  a  rather  large  pulp, 
which  was  fairly  tender  and  parted  quite  free¬ 
ly  from  the  seeds,  of  which  there  were  from 
two  to  six  in  each— quite  uniformly  three. 
The  grapes  were  of  medium  size  and  good 
quality,  somewhat  resembling  Salem,  though 
not  quite  as  good.  They  were  tested  on  No 
vember  18,  and  were  considerably  over-kept, 
and  for  that  reason  we  could  not  judge  of  the 
quality  accurately.  Very  little,  if  any,  foxi¬ 
ness. 

The  black  grape,  named  Montreal,  we  show 
accurately  at  Fig.  28.  It  was  said  by  Mr. 
Alexander  to  have  been  picked  the  second 
week  in  September.  It  was  very  black;  skin 
very  tough  and  firm,  but  with  uo  bad  taste 
when  eaten  close;  adhered  very  firmly  to 
peduncle  anil,  to  all  appearance,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  baug  on,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
keeper.  (Mr.  A.  says  it  will  keep  till  Spriug.) 
Seeds  large,  aud  seldom  varyiug  from  three 
to  each  grape.  Quality  fair;  the  pulp  was 
quite  firm,  but  parted  freely  from  the  seeds, 
and  was  free  from  any  foxiness  It  must  be  a 
good  shipper,  aud,  we  think,  a  good  keeper. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  parentage  of  these 
grapes,  or  of  their  growth,  productiveness, 
hardiness,  or  healthfulness,  all  of  which  are 
essential  elements  in  a  good  grape. 


JitiscHlcmeous. 


A  HIGH  ESTIMATE  PLACED  UPON  THE  RURAL 
BLUSH  POTATO  BY  HIGH  AUTHORITY. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  good  word  in  favor  of  the 
Blush  Rota  to  introduced  by  the  Rural.  We 
have  just  been  putting  up  a  barrel  to  send  to 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Out  of  several 
hundred  sorts  raised  the  past  season,  they  are 
the  best,  both  in  point  of  size,  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Of  course,  this  may  not  be  the  case 
every  season,  but  It  is  certainly  the  fact  this 
year.  My  father,  who  has  made  potatoes  a 
study  for  the  larger  part  of  his  life,  regards 
the  quality  of  this  variety,  as  growu  on  our 
land — a  sandy  loam — as  unexcelled.  Allow 
me  to  compliment  you  as  the  disseminator  of 
so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  already  large 
list  of  potatoes.  w.  H.  rand, 

Shelburne,  Vt. 


In  the  Forthcoming  Report  ok  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  Riley 
will  treat  exhaustively  of  the  insects  injuri¬ 
ously  u fleeting  the  cabbage,  being  a  continual 
tion  and  completion  of  the  last  report.  Thir¬ 
ty-one  species  are  known  to  be  seriously 
destructive,  besides  many  others  occasion¬ 
ally  found  upon  it.  It  will  also  treat  fully  on 
silk  and  silk  culture,  in  which  he  will  give  the 
results  of  his  investigation  during  the  past 
Summer  in  the  south  of  France,  arid,  gener¬ 
ally,  he  will  advise  people  not  to  risk  too  much 
or  too  rapidly  ou  the  production  of  silk  in 
this  country.  He  thinks  the  great  hope  of  its 
success  is  in  the  perfection  of  the  Serrel 
reeling  machine  and  its  adaptation  to  general 
use.  The  Report  will  also  treat  quite  exten¬ 
sively  of  other  injurious  insects,  such  as  the 
joint  worm  affecting  wheat,  the  orange  insect 
ot  Florida,  the  cranberry  worm,  etc.  It  will 
also  contain  much  valuable  information  on 
insecticides  aud  their  uses.  This  report  will 
be  obtainable  from  your  member  of  Congress, 
and  will  be  worth  reading. 

MR.  DYE’S  JERSEY  HERD  ALL  SOUND. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  west  of 
the  AlJeghauics,  wus  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  Jersey  herd  belonging  to  Mr.  Dye,  of 
Troy,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  Jerseys  in  the  country.  It  was  through 
purchases  from  this  herd  that  most  of  the  other 
cases  of  the  plague  in  the  “West,”  arc  said  to 
have  been  caused.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Woodroffe,  one  of  the  veterinarians  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
has  lately  inspected  Mr.  Dye’s  herd  aud  found 
every  animal  sound  and  eutirely  free  from  any 
appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 

The  Gideon  Apple. — I  have  seen  the  state¬ 
ment  lately,  that  I  have  said  that  the  Gideon 
Apple  was  the  best  I  have  ever  raised — one 


journal  said  the  best  I  ever  saw.  Though  a 
good  apple,  it  is  not  the  best  1  have  originated, 
nor  have  I  ever  made  such  a  statement.  It 
is  hardier  in  tree,  but  I  never  considered  it 
quite  equal  to  the  Wealthy  in  quality,  or  beau¬ 
ty  of  fruit:  and  the  Excelsior  is  fully  as 
hardy,  its  fruit  is  as  large,  and  in  color,  form 
and  quality  it  is  much  its  superior. 

I  have  others  originated  at  the  same  time, 
that  are  fully  its  equal,  if  notsuperior,  though 


not  so  esteemed  at  the  time  the  Gideon  was 
first  sent  out.  peter  n.  gideon. 

Excelsior.  Minn.,  Dec.  20,  1884. 

Aren't  you  yoing  to  try  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry?  One  new  subscription,  in  additon  to 
your  renewal,  will  entitle  you  to  four  plants. 


American  Apples  in  England.— The 
following  remarks,  which  we  find  in  the 
Times  merely  credited  to  an  English  paper, 


may  be  read  usefully  by  those  who  hope  to 
find  a  market  for  their  apples  in  England; 

“There  are  few  greater  treats  during  the 
winter  aud  early  spriug  seasons  than  the  mag- 
uificeut  apples  which  are  imported  from  Amer¬ 
ica  to  find  their  places  ou  the  dessert  table  in 


England.  Considerable  numbers,  however, 
arrive  here  in  a  bruised  condition  from  the 
effects  of  careless  packing ;  a  certain  amount 
of  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  unless  they  are 
consumed  without  delay,  they  are  lost  to  the 
dessert  table.  This  is  more  frequently  the 
case  wheu  barrelfuls  of  so-called  'Newtown 
Pippins’  and  others  have  been  exported  by 
private  individuals  to  their  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  when  they  are  packed  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  tradesmen.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
splendid  fruit  should  uot  be  imported  here, 
just  as  when  it  is  gathered  from  the  tree.  A 
common  but  soft  kind  of  tissue  paper  should 
envelop  each  apple  before  it  is  placed  in  the 
cask,  and  this  tissue  paper  should  have  been 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  dried 
before  it  is  used.  The  best  preparation  of 
salicylic  acid  for  this  purpose  is  the  alcoholic 
solution,  made  by  the  strongest  spirit,  and 
then  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  it  will 
bear  without  precipitating  the  acid,  so  as  to 
make  the  solution  go  as  far  as  possible.  Each 
apple  should  be  enveloped  in  at  least  three 
or  four  folds  of  the  salicylated  paper,  and 
every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  bruising  when  loading  into  the  casks 
or  cases.  Well  packed  apples  should  not  stir 
at  all  during  tbe  voyage,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  railway  train  should  have  little  effect 
upon  them.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount 
of  contusion  is  inevitable,  and  to  avoid  the 
ulterior  results  of  this,  the  salicylated  paper 
is  indispensable.” 

Remedy  for  Mildew.— The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
mildew  can  he  extirpated  by  the  use  of  an 
emulsion  com  posed  of  one  part  of  phenic  acid 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  The  operation  should 
take  place  in  the  evening  to  avoid  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  the  spray  be  applied  so  as  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  leaves  affected  The  filament 
of  the  mildew  will  be  found  dead  and  drying 
up  the  next  morning.  This  at  least  is  worth 
trying.  Phenic  acid  is  a  synonym  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  is  prepared  chiefly  from  coal  tar. 
It  is  extremely  destructive  to  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life,  and  should  therefore  be  used  with 
great  care.  _ 

The  Kentucky  Hemp  Crop.— A  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Lexington,  Ky„  reports  to  Brad- 
street’s  that  the  hemp  factories  in  that  vicinity 
have  averaged  about  eight  months'  business 
during  this  year.  The  stock  of  hemp  now  in 
the  State  is  regarded  as  the  lightest,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  one  exception,  in  the  past  eighteen  years. 
The  stock  in  manufacturers’  hands  is  said  to 
be  quite  nominal.  The  new  crop  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  short 
with  80  per  eeut.  shortage  the  more  popular 
estimate.  The  light  crop  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  hemp  seed  in  the  Spring  and  the 
fact  that  much  hemp  laud  was  planted  in  to¬ 
bacco,  owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  the 
latter  staple. 

More  About  the  Phylloxera.— F.  W. 
Morse,  of  the  California  Experiment  Station, 
as  appears  by  a  bulletin  just  issued,  has  been 
making  some  careful  observations  upon  the 
habits  of  the  phylloxera  as  it  develops  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  draws  the  general  conclu¬ 
sions  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  hereto¬ 
fore  held,  the  wingtd  and  gall  louse  forms  of 
the  inseet  do  exist  there;  that  these  forms  de¬ 
velop  not  earlier  than  the  last  of  July;  that 
the  young  insects  in  great  numbers  readily 
ascend  from  the  rootlets  through  the  soil  to 
the  surface,  and  there  attach  themselves  to  any 
object  lying  in  their  way,  so  that  there  is 
fully  as  much  danger  of  infection  being  car¬ 
ried  from  a u  infected  to  a  healthy  vineyard 
by  wagons,  plows,  or  other  implements,  as 
well  as  by  fruit  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  as  bv  the 
winged  insects;  that  in  ordinary  soils  uo  pre¬ 
ventive,  used  around  the  stem  of  the  vine 
only,  affords  any  security  agaiust  the  ascent 
of  either  form  of  the  insect,  or  against  its 
migration  to  uninfected  vines  or  vineyards; 
that  any  measures  to  destroy  the  insects  al¬ 
ready  existing  on  the  viues,  or  to  prevent  their 
spread  to  others,  should  be  taken  prior  to 
August  1st. 

Feed  for  Laying  Huns.  —  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hawkins  told  the  Massachusetts  farmers,  at 
a  meetiug  of  the  State  Board,  that  they  she  uld 
feed  the  fowls  at  daylight  each  morning,  all 
they  would  eat,  of  a  mixture  one-third  in  bulk 
of  corn  aud  oats  ground  together  in  equal 
parts;  one- third  wheat  middlings;  one-sixth 
boiled  potatoes,  aud  cue-sixth  meat  scraps  or 
cooked  meat.  If  this  is  mixed  with  skim-milk 
so  much  the  better.  Next,  cut  or  chop  nice 
clover  hay,  put  it  iuto  a  tight  barrel  aud  wet 
it  with  boiling  water,  covering  tightly  and 
letting  it  stand  till  one  o’clock,  wheu  the 
fow  Is  should  have  all  they  will  eat,  which  will 
be  a  large  quantity.  At  the  same  hour  give 
a  feed  of  corn,  broken  or  cracked,  mixed  with 
wheat  or  wheat  screenings.  This  should  be 
throwu  among  the  litter,  that  they  may  have 
plenty  of  exercise  in  scratching  for  it.  Just 


Early  Delmonico.  Fig.  27. 


Montreal.  Fig.  28. 
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before  dark  feed  all  the  whole  corn  the  fowls 
will  eat,  that  they  may  have  something  that 
will  be  nearly  all  night  in  digesting.  With 
all  these  and  plenty  of  fresh  water,  or,  better 
still,  milk,  ground  oyster  shells  and  green 
food,  such  as  cabbage,  mangels,  potatoes  or 
turnips,  and  with  quarters  kept  clean,  warm 
and  well  ventilated,  they  will  reward  the 
owners  with  baskets  full  of  eggs. 

Orchard  Protection  in  New  Zealand. 
— The  Otago  Witness,  of  New  Zealand,  re¬ 
ports  the  measures  used  by  New  Zealanders 
to  protect  their  orchards.  The  Codling  Moth 
Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Borough,  or  County  Council, 
may,  on  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  occupiers  of  orchards,  proclaim 
any  portion  of  the  county  as  a  clean  or  un¬ 
clean  district  under  the  Act.  The  occupier  of 
every  orchard  in  an  unclean  district  is  to  pay 
a  contribution,  not  exceeding  a  halfpenny,  for 
every  tree  growing  in  his  orchard.  If  this  is 
insufficient,  he  is  liable  to  a  further  call  of  a 
halfpenny  per  tree,  Out  of  this  fuud  are  to 
be  paid  the  inspectors,  who  are  empowered  to 
enter  orchards  to  examine  the  trees,  etc.  The 
borough  and  county  councils  are  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  stamping  out  the  pest, 
and  penalties  are  provided  for  neglecting  to 
furnish  the  proper  returns,  obstructing  the 
inspector,  removing  infected  cases,  etc.,  out 
of  the  district. . . . . . 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Wherever,  says  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man,  a  good,  live  Farmers’  Club  exists,  there 
is  but  little  chance  for  swindlers  to  succeed; 
this  they  have  learned,  and  bo,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
fine  their  operations  to  farmers  who  stay  at 

home,  and  do  not  read  the  papers . 

A  writer  in  the  Weekly  Press  says  that 
some  evergreens  are  never  green,  citing  as  an 
instance  Retin  is  pora  plumosa  aurea.  There 
is  no  conifer  whose  early  growth  is  of  a  bright¬ 
er.  lighter,  more  pleasing  green.  It  does  not 

become  golden  until  late . . . . . . 

TnE  Dispatch,  of  Florida,  says  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  has  raised  a  persimmon  weighing  17 

ounces... . . . . . . . 

Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb,  now  of  the  New  York 
Experimental  Station,  and  previously  of  the 
R.  N.-Y  ,  makes  a  very  sensible  discrimina¬ 
tion,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator,  in  favor  of 
side  oats,  because  they  present  a  much  lea® 
surface  to  wind  and  rain  Their  liability  to 
lodge  is  not  therefore  so  great  as  that  of  those 

kinds  of  oats  having  spreading  panicles . 

Puck  calls  a  deadhead  a  lively  corpse.  It 
also  considers  that  a  bird  n  toast  is  worth 
eighteen  in  the  hush.  Again  it  says  that 
there  are  several  kinds  of  eccentric  men.  The 
man  who  practices  what  he  preaches  is  very 
eccentric.  The  man  who  takes  advice  and 
never  gives  any  is  also  highly  eccentric . 

Another  eccentric  individual,  we  might 
mention,  is  an  agricultural  editor  that  will 
heartily  publish  the  advertisement  of  a  farm 
journal  that  he  knows  to  be  better  than  his 

own . 

Another  eccentric  indivival  would  be  the 
seedsman  or  nurseryman  who  prints  in  bis  cat¬ 
alogue  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  that  is  said 
of  the  novelties  be  desires  to  sell  at  a  high  price. 

Sumatra  tobacco  leaf  is  in  demand.  The 
seed  is  offered  by  some  seedsmen.  Does  it 

thrive  i  n  this  country  ?  W  here? . 

We  do  not  see  why  the  Rural’s  crossed  corn 
should  not  prove  of  immense  value  to  farmers. 
Bear  in  mmd  that  these  crosses  are  of  the 
best  kinds  grown  in  the  United  States.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  plant  the  seed  carefully  and  give 
the  plants  good  care.  Then  save  the  best 
kinds  for  future  planting  and  to  fix  a  strain 

of  their  own .  ... 

Here  Is  the  amount  of  seed  required  for 
two  rows,— 75  feet  each:  Turuips,  \%  ounce; 
onions,  4  ounces  for  sets;  onions,  1  ounce  for 
large  bulbs;  peas.  1}4  quart;  radish,  3  ouoces; 
squash,  l}-£  ounce;  tomato,  1)4  ounce;  green 
corn,  2  gills;  cucumbers,  2  ounces;  lettuce,  1 
ounce;  celery,  13^  ounce;  cabbage,  %  ounce; 
beets,  2  ounces;  asparagus,  4  ounces;  beans, 
pole,  2  gills;  beans,  bush,  1)4  quart;  beans, 
Lima,  1)4  pint.  Send  for  the  catalogues  soon 
to  be  announced  in  the  Rural,  and  select 

your  seeds  carefully. . . . 

Well,  you  may  now  prune  your  trees, 
grape-vines,  currants,  shrubs,  etc.,  if  it  has 
not  been  done  before.  Be  careful  not  to 
prune  shrubs  which  will  bear  their  flowers 
upon  last  year’s  wood — like  the  lilac,  mock 
orauge,  magnolia,  craia?gus,  honeysuckle,  etc. 
Collect  all  the  manure  you  possibly  can. 
Make  compost  heaps.  Collect  bean  pole6  aod 
brush  for  peas.  Cover  the  strawberries, 
make  a  hot- bed  (see  catalogues  for  instruc¬ 
tions).  A  box,  sash,  manure  and  soil  are 
needed.  Then  you  can  start  your  tomatoes, 

egg-plants,  flowers,  etc.,  later . 

Editor  Benedict,  of  the  N,  Y.  World, 


speaks  of  the  enormous  increase  in  carp  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  Wherever  “planted” 
uuder  favorable  conditions,  receiving  reason¬ 
able  care,  they  have  grown,  bred  and  multi 
plied  rapidly  in  nearly  every  State  aud  Terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Union.  We  can't  make  auy 
report  as  yet  of  the  carp  “plauted”  in  the 

Rural  lake  one  year  ago . 

In  speaking  of  the  iniquities  and  disrepu¬ 
table  practices  upon  the  Agricultural  Fair 
Grounds,  the  New  York  Times  says  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  pile  all  the  blame  upon  the 
managers.  The  farmers  who  patronize  these 
exhibitions  deserve  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility,  for  if  they  refused  to  attend 
such  shows,  the  managers,  as  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  would  not  permit  them.  We  think  that 
if  all  who  deprecate  these  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  would  absolutely  refuse  to  attend,  one 
year’s  experience  with  its  empty  treasury, 
would  effectually  cure  the  evils;  and  yet.  this 
state  of  things  relieves  the  managers  from 
none  of  the  blame.  It  is  their  business  to 
provide  a  show  that  is  instructive,  decent  and 
honest,  and  they  have  no  business  to  permit 
anything  which  defileth,  even  though  it 

should  prove  a  bonanza  . . . . 

Ensilage  is  making  slow  progress  in  the 
West,  and  is  not  regarded  with  favor,  espe¬ 
cially  by  dairymen — says  our  esteemed  cor¬ 
respondent,  B.  F.  J.  in  the  Albany  Cultiva¬ 
tor  . . . . 

Another  writer  referring  to  the  fat  beef 
exhibition  at  the  late  show  in  Chicago.asks  if 
it  was  beef  at  all,  or  was  it  only  a  sort  of 
exaggerated  veal?  Is  a  bovine  fit.  for  beef 
until  it  Is  matured  by  age,  and  can  you  force 
maturity  by  mere  feeding?  . 
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XXII. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

We  left  Wallula  Junction  at  half -past  six 
in  the  morning  for  Spokane  Falls  —  pro- 
nouuced  Spokan—  in  a  caooose,  the  distance 
being  something  over  160  miles,  and  the  road 
the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  We 
beard  many  complaints,  particularly  at  Wal¬ 
la  Walla  and  The  Dalles,  concerning  freight 
brought  from  the  East,  whicu  is  all  charged 
for  and  detained  as  if  carried  on  to  Portiaud 
and  brought  back,  where  the  parties  to  whom 
it  is  sent  are  ooliged  not  only  to  pay  the 
freight  charges  to  Portiaud,  but  back  from 
Portland  also.  A  lady  living  at  The  Dalles, 
said  that  when  they  came  from  the  East, 
seven  years  ago,  they  had  their  household 
goods  shipped  from  Maine  to  Portland  by 
water,  and  that  the  freight  was  no  more  than 
from  Portland  to  file  Dalles!  But  much  as 
the  people  complain  of  the  railroads,  they 
certainly  have  many  things  for  which  to  be 
thankful;  for  before  the  completion  of  the  N. 
P.R.R.,  kerosene  oil  cost  in  some  places  three 
dollars  pergallon,  aud  nails  75  ceDts  a  pound, 
and  a  lady  who  lives  in  Eastern  Washington 
told  me  that  it  had  only  been  within  the  last 
year  that  dry  goods  could  be  had  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices  of  the  local  merchants;  that  she 
had  found  it  much  cheaper  to  sead  East  for 
waat  she  wanted,  and  have  it  sent  by  mail, 

From  Wallula.  to  Sprague,  a  town  40  miles 
south  of  Spokane,  the  road  runs  through 
what  is  called  a  coulde ,  probably  an  old  water 
course— a  valley  or  an  extended  piaiu  utterly 
destitute  of  a  green  thing— alkali, and  as  desert¬ 
like  a  region  as  auy  part  of  the  great  basiu 
which  so  long  went  by  the  name  of  the  “Great 
American  Desert.”  It  has  been  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  ascertained  thut  all  that  the  G.  A,  D. 
requires  lo  make  it  produce  abundantly,  is 
water.  But  in  this  coulde,  several  miles  wide, 
there  is  little  or  no  water,  and  the  soil  being 
less  pulverized  than  that  iu  the  Dayton  neigh¬ 
borhood,  does  not  absorb  moisture  sufficiently 
to  support  useful  vegetation.  It  is  cov  red 
with  8uge  Brush  and  there  is  some  Bunch 
Grass.  Outside  the  limits  of  this  coulde,  ten 
to  twenty  miles  back,  we  were  told  lay  good 
agricultural  lauds.  At  Ainsworth,  14  miles 
north  of  Wallula,  the  railroad  crosses  the 
Snake  ltiver,  as  it.  there  flaws  into  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  from  this  point  beuds  off  to  the 
west.  We  had  au  hour  at  this  place,  which 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the  inillion-dollar 
railroad  bridge,  very  substantial  aud  finely 
built,  and  to  bathe  our  hands  in  the  water  of 
the  Snake— a  noble  river,  indeed,  at  tins 
point.  The  next  station,  nearly  forty  miles 
further  on,  is  Palouse  Junction,  from  which 
diverges  a  branch  railroad  running  out  to 
Colfax,  through  the  Wasutuena  and  Endi- 
cott  neighborhoods,  where  are  “rich  agricul¬ 
tural  lands,”  eoinmouly  spoken  of  as  the  “Pa¬ 
louse  Country.” 

Before  reaching  Spokane  we  met  an  intel¬ 
ligent  gentleman  who  had  been  living  for 


three  or  four  years  at  Cclfax,  and  he  reported 
the  country  to  be  very  good  aud  to  resemble 
that  about  Dayton.  He  said  they  had  some 
good  farming  aud  some  good  cattle;  but  as 
yet,  not  much  experimenting  had  been  made 
with  trees.  It  is  warm  euough  in  Summer 
for  tomatoes  to  ripen  well,  but  in  Winter,  the 
cold  is  iutense  at  times,  but  of  short,  duration, 
the  snow  melting  rapidly  and  in  low' places, 
frost  is  liable  to  occur  any  month  in  the  year. 
The  price  of  improved  land  is  from  $20  per 
acre  up,  and  he  readily  conceded  that  laud 
throughout  all  this  couutry  aud  in  Oregon  as 
well  is  rated  at  much  too  high  figures.  He 
alluded,  iu  ti  enchant  terms,  to  the  local  news¬ 
papers  aud  other  publications  which  persis¬ 
tently  lie  aboutthis  country,  aud  induce  many 
people  to  come  here,  who  upou  Hading  it  so 
very  different  from  the  Paradise  they  ex¬ 
pected,  turn  away  in  disgust  aud  return  to 
“the  States.”  (Even  in  Oregon  which  is  no 
longer  a  Territory,  the  people  talk  of  “the 
States,”  meanmg  those  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.) 

I  had  also  a  conversation  with  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  wife,  who  told  me  that  their  home  was 
was  really  in  Corvallis,  Oregon,  where  she 
preferred  to  live;  but  that  they  had  come  to 
Washington  to  get  rid  of  ague,  from  which 
they  suffered  iu  Oregon,  and  that  they  had 
greatly  improved  iu  health  at  Colfax.  I 
asked  her  how  women  liked  to  vote,  and  about 
domestic  help.  She  said  that  women  were 
not  yet  educated  to  the  intelligent  exercise 
of  sufrage,  and  were  somewhat  in  the  political 
condition  of  the  freedmen  after  the  war;  but 
would  learu  iu  due  time.  As  to  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  she  said  the  Chinese  were  needed  to  do 
the  work,  as  white  women  could  not  be  had. 
She  said  her  family  bad  not  much  society, 
mostly  bachelor  neighbors,  but  that  they 
would  compare  favorably  with  Eastern  fami¬ 
lies  iu  familiarity  with  current  literature,  as 
they  took  fifteen  newspapers  an  l  magazines. 
Sue  said  they  had  for  years  read  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  they  had  stacks  of  them 
on  file— it  being  one  paper  that  they  carefully 
preserved.  She  said  that  a  lady  who  wrote 
considerably  for  it.  Mrs.  Mary  Wager  Fisher 
of  Philadelphia  (giving  “g”  in  the  middle 
name  the  soft  sound  when  it  should  be  hard) 
was  making  a  tour  across  the  continent  and 
writing  letters,  and  she  had  got  as  far  as  Salt 
Lake!  1  was  naturally  much  amused  aDd  re¬ 
marked  that  a  good  many  people  from  the 
East  were  visiting  tue  Pacific  Coast.  How¬ 
ever,  she  looked  at  tue  laddie  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  her  husband  talked  with  Anax¬ 
imander,  learning  whence  he  cauie,  aud  they 
concluded  that  we  must  be  the  party  in  ques¬ 
tion,  aud  upou  our  “owning  up,”  gave  us  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them  if  ever 
in  Colfax.  They  were  en  route  for  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  to  spend  the  Winter  visiting  relatives. 

At  Ritzville.  the  station  succeeding  Palouse, 
some  45  miles  further  on,  we  saw  some 
“claims”  taken  up— a  few  i  ough  board  houses, 
cattle  aud  horses— an  1  some  plowing  being 
done.  There  is  a  spring  at  this  place,  and  it 
may  fitly  be  called  an  “experimental  station,” 
Of  the  trees  plauted,  about  four  out  of  six  die. 
Before  reaching  Sprague,  24  miles  furtneron, 
the  road  for  six  or  eight  miles  runs  along 
Lake  Colville,  a  baautiEul  sheet  of  water,  with 
great  colonies  of  pond  lilies  aud  thousands  of 
ducKS — an  almost  iuerediblesight.  At  Sprague 
the  railroad  company  has  workshops  aud  a 
round-house,  and  there  is  an  effort  to  “boom” 
the  town.  We  stopped  there  two  or  three 
hours,  had  supper  in  a  restaurant  kept  by  a 
woman,  and  walked  over  the  town,  which  is 
an  excessively  new  country  village,  with  the 
invariable  outlying  feature  of  all  these  “new” 
Wc-itei  u  settlements— au  extensive  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  emptied  tin  cans. 

We  had  for  fellow  travelers  from  Wal- 
lala  a  man,  with  his  wite  aud  three-year  old 
son,  who  had  come  up  from  Oregou,  and  was 
gomg  to  Sprague  to  “locate”  a  photographic 
business,  tie  said  he  was  from  Iowa— “a  good 
State,  too’’ — but,  like  a  good  many  others,  he 
fe’.t  that  he  was  not  getting  ou  fast  euough, 
and  hidcoineweit  to  better  himself;  but  he 
wa<  quite  disgusted  with  his  ill  success;  had 
be  ird  a  good  deal  about  the  business  outlook 
at  Sprague,  and  thought  he  would  try  it.  He 
teamed  his  child  every  moment  when  it  was 
not  asleep,  until  l  thought  it  must  have  a  ner¬ 
vous  convulsion,  aud  the  conductor  told  me  he 
gave  it  bis  cigar  to  smoke  and  some  whiskey 
to  drink,  aud  still  the  little  fellow  looked 
healthy  in  spite  of  his  outrageous  training. 
Upon  our  return  from  Spokane  to  Portland, 
this  same  party  was  in  the  train— the  man  de¬ 
nouncing  Sprague  as  giving  a  fellow  no  chance 
wh  itever.  Between  Sprague  and  Cheney,  the 
uextsttttiou — so  called  after  Benj.L  Cheney, of 
Boston,  who  has  erected  the  Cheney  Academy 
—there  are  some  miles  of  curious  country, form¬ 
ed  of  circular  mounds  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  aud  from  10  to  15  feet  iu  diameter.  The 
mounds  are  covered  with  Bunch  Grass,  and 
the  intervening  spaces  with  sage  and  gravel. 
A  few  miles  from  Cheney  are  one  or  two 


bodies  of  water  called  Medical  Lakes,  which 
have  quite  a  reputation  for  the  irhealing  qual¬ 
ities,  especially  for  rheumatism,  skin  diseases, 
and  wounds.  The  water,  when  rubbed  upon 
the  skin,  produces  a  lather  like  soap-suds. 
Some  enterprising  person  evaporates  the 
water,  and  sells  the  residuum — a  powder— as 
a  curative  of  dyspepsia,  among  other  ail¬ 
ments.  We  had  it  in  mind  to  visit  the  lakes 
and  take  a  bath,  but  the  weather  was  chilly, 
it  threatened  rain,  and  we  concluded  that  a 
carriage  drive  across  the  country  would  not 
be  very  agreeable. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Spokane,  but 
we  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  day 
to  see  this  greatly  “boomed”  town,  which  is 
practically  about  tln*ee  years  old.  It  is  loca¬ 
ted  in  the  timber  edge,  and  the  trees— pine- 
stand  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  and  the  porous, 
gravelly  soil  is  entirely  free  from  under  brush 
or  under  growth.  The  town,  built  upon  this 
almost  level  piaiu,  with  a  wall  of  mountains 
iu  the  distance,  is  nicely  laid  out  with  streets 
■SO  to  100  feet  wide,  and  building  lots  50x142 
feet.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  streets  and  roads  are  ready-made,  and  are 
admirable;  but  the  soil  is  good  for  nothing  else, 
and  there  is  no  good  arable  land  within  a  dozen 
miles.  Spokane  River,  which  rises  iu  tne  Cceur 
d’Alene  Lake,  and  Hows  into  the  Columbia, 
is  pleased,  at  this  point,  to  leap  over  the  rocks 
in  a  succession  of  most  picturesque  and  beau¬ 
tiful  falls,  so  divided  and  distributed  as  to 
furnish  fine  water  power  at  various  points. 
Tnere  are  some  saw-mills  and  a  “roller” 
flouring  mill.  The  population  of  the  town  I 
judged  to  be  from  four  to  six  thousand.  The 
business  blocks  of  brick,  the  many  pretty 
residences,  the  tidy  looking  trees,  the  water¬ 
falls  and  the  general  location  and  appearance 
of  the  place  greatly  pleased  me,  and  1  thought 
it  the  prettiest  to  wu  1  had  seen  ia  the  Territory, 
But  it  is  fearfully  cold  and  wiudy  iu  Winter; 
snow  fails  waist  deep,  aud  malaria  fever 
the  terror  of  so  many  new  prices,  has  afflicted 
the  people,  although  it  would  seem  from  the 
location  that  the  town  would  be  in  no  dauger 
from  malarial  influences.  Wood  is  cheap, 
but  fruit  is  dear.  The  towu  was  putting  in 
water-works  when  we  were  there,  and  the 
people  talk  as  if  the  place  would  be  a  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants  wichiQ  the  next  live  years. 
But  imagination  aud  the  must  glowing  possi¬ 
bilities  form  the  stock-in  trade  iu  these  new 
Western  "cities.”  In  returning,  we  traveled 
by  express  to  The  Dalles,  rinding  r.be  passenger 
cars  of  the  N.  P.  exceedingly  handsome,  aud 
the  dining  car  service  very  nice;  but,  alas! 
for  all  transportation  companies  that  carry 
tobacco  users  without  obliging  them  to  sit  in 
a  cattle  car,  where,  maybe,  they  wouldn’t 
disgust  their  fellow  passeugers!  1  noted  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  O  R  and  N.  Co, 
had  placards  put  up  iu  their  boats  and  wait¬ 
ing  rooms  in  regard  to  smoktug — a  terse  liter¬ 
ature  in  general  need. 
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Colorado. 

Colorado  Springs,  El  Paso  Co.— I  have 
lived  in  Colorado  two  years,  aud  consider  Fall 
and  Winterthe  pleasantest  part  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  otner  climates.  We  do  not 
expect  n  drop  of  rain  before  March  or  April. 
Hay  and  oats  are  good  crops  here  aud  pay 
well  where  properly  cared  for,  it  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  irrigate  everything  here  in  order 
to  get  a  crop.  Alfalfa  or  Lucern  iMedicago 
sativa)  is  the  most  profitable  and  prolific  hay 
here  at  present,  as  with  good  care  throe  crops, 
aggregating  five  tous  to  tne  acre,  can  be  gro wu 
ou  ordinarily  good  land  with  moderate  ferti¬ 
lizing. 

I  have  done  this  ou  a  trial  plot  of  2)4  acres 
this  season.  Cattle  and  horses  like  tne  hay, 
and  are  doing  well  on  It.  We  feed  it  to  milch 
cows  with  a  bran  ration,  and  to  both  road  and 
working  horses,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
grain.  Wheat,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  good 
crop  in  Colorado,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
very  profitable,  as  our  farmers  must  compete 
iu  the  market  with  a  supply  from  other  places 
where  irrigation  i9  not  necessary,  and  where, 
in  consequence,  the  crop  can  be  grown  at  less 
expense.  Corn  is  a  good  aud  paying  crop 
hero,  if  au  early-maturing  vanetv  is  planted. 
Ducch  or  Common  Millet  is  also  grown  as  a 
forage  crop  very  successfully  and  profitably. 

Potatoes  have  not,  as  yet,  been  grown  in 
this  immediate  vicinity  with  anything  like 
success,  though,  strange  to  say,  they  are  very 
successfully  grown  10  to  20  miles  farther  up 
the  mountains  without  irrigation,  and  1  buy 
very  fine,  mealy  potatoes  for  table  at  $1,00 
perewt.,  retail.  Those  who  grow  them  say 
they  make  a  good  profit  at  that  price.  The 
following  vegetables  are  grown  here  very 
successfully  and  profitably:— artichoke,  (Jeru¬ 
salem  and  Globe);  asparagus,  beaus,  (bush); 
beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower,  celery, 
sweet  corn,  cucumber,  lettuce,  onion,  parsley, 
parsnip,  peas,  radish,  spinach,  squash,  turnip 
and  salsify. 
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I  have  grown  all  the  above  vegetables  here 
with  no  more  trouble,  and  very  little  more 
expense,  than  1  have  grown  them  within  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  the  only  extra 
expense  being  that  for  irrigating,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  fully  repaid  by  the  certainty  of  a 
full  and  even  crop.  On  ordinary  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  irrigate  vegetables  once  a  week 
in  very  dry  weather;  while  on  very  sandy  or 
gravelly  soils  it  must  be  doue  at  least  twice  a 
week.  Where  water  is  plentiful  and  flumes 
and  ditches  properly  arranged,  one  man  can 
thoroughly  soak  three  acres  in  one  day. 

I  consider  vegetable  growing  or  “truekiug” 
a  profitable  business  here,  for  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  little  more  tbau  in  the  East,  while 
the  crop  is  more  certain  and  sells  at  an 
average  of  a  little  over  double  the  prices  ob 
tainable  in  Eastern  markets.  Musk  aud 
water-melons,  peppers,  tomatoes,  Tama  beaus 
and  Egg-plants  are  grown  here  also;  but  they 
require  more  or  less  nursiug.and  lam  well  sat¬ 
isfied  they  caunot  be  profitably  grown  in  the 
open  ground,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver, 
(50  miles  north  of  here,  1,000  feet  lower  down 
in  altitude,  and  15  miles  from  the  foot-hills, 
the  last  named  vegetables  are  grown  in  the 
open  ground  very  successfully,  and  profitably 
as  prices  are  high. 

The  insect  enemies  of  vegetables  are  not  so 
numerous  or  troublesome  here  as  around  New 
York;  perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  this  is 
the  newness  of  our  gardens.  The  cabbage 
maggot  so  destructive  in  the  East  to  young 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants,  is  not  kuovvn 
here;  neither  is  the  wire-worm,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  club-root.  We 
have  the  aphis,  or  green  fly,  the  Jumpiug  Jack 
or  black  flea, and  the  caterpillar.  The  latter 
is  not  so  troublesome  as  in  the  East,  one  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  recommended 
in  the  Rural,  having  rid  my  plnuts  of  the 
pest,  aud  I  did  uot  have  a  head  spoiled  by  it. 
The  two  former  we  treat  in  the  usual  way 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  Rural. 

Small  fruits  are  grown  here  very  success¬ 
fully  aud  profitably  where  properly  handled. 
Of  strawberries  the  leading  kinds  seem  to  be 
Manchester,  Jueunda,  Wilson,  Cumberland, 
aud  Sharpless:  among  the  blackberries,  Sny¬ 
der  leads.  Red  Dutch  leads  the  list  in  cur¬ 
rants,  with  Cherry  and  Versaillaise,  second. 
The  White  Grape  is  also  growu. 

Smith’s  and  Downingare  the  principal  goose¬ 
berries,  though  why  this  should  be  I  don’t 
know,  as  the  line,  large  English  gooseberry 
grows  here  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  the 
“Old  Country,"  and  does  not  mildew,  which 
is  the  principal  objection  to  its  cultivation 
around  New  York. 

Turner  and  C'uthbert  lead  among  the  rasp¬ 
berries,  which,  by  the  way,  pay  very  well, 
indeed.  Grapes  are  also  grown  with  varying 
success;  but  I  fear  we  have  not  found  the 
best  variety  for  this  section  yet. 

I  think  the  writer  in  the  Rural  of  October 
lltb,  page  tkiO,  is  mistaken  as  to  no  animal 
but  the  horse  being  affected  by  “loco-weed.” 
I  have  heard  sheep-owners  frequently  com¬ 
plain  of  lots  to  their  flocks  by  “loco,"  aud 
many  cattle  owners  ulso  complain  of  having 
lost  cattle  by  its  effects.  This  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  and  I  mention  it  as  I  have  seen 
no  reference  made  in  the  Rural  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  question. 

I  And  the  Rural  New- Yorker  quite  as 
useful  here  as  1  found  it  ia  New  York  State, 
and  more  instructive  than  any  local  paper  I 
have  seen.  p.  mg. 

D.  1  aware. 

Sussex  Co.,  Dec.  80  —  We  are  having  a 
harsh  Winter  here.  Not  much  wheat  has 
been  sown  here.  Coru  is  worth  40  cts ;  wheat, 
80  cts;  chickens,  8  cts;  eggs,  £5  cts;  butter, 
80  cts.  j.  T.  E. 

Iowa. 

Lovilja,  Monroe  Co.,  Dec  31. — Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  good  here  this  last  season.  Wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes, sorghum, 
clover  and  timothy  are  the  crops  raised  here. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  water,  timber,  rock 
and  coal.  This  couuty  is  ahead  of  a  great 
many  others  for  stock  raising,  as  its  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  grass.  The  small  fruits  do 
well  here,  ard  so  do  apples  of  the  iron-clad 
varieties.  Apples  from  this  couuty  took  the 
premium  at  the  Centennial,  so  that  this  is  the 
best  county  in  the  United  States  for  apples. 


bers  of  their  cattle  since  turning  them  into  the 
corn  stalks.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  attri¬ 
bute  these  losses  to  fungi.  I  have  often, 
when  a  boy.  fed  this  “smut"  to  my  father’s 
cattle  iu  sufficient  quantities  to  have  caused 
death  if  it  bad  possessed  one-half  the  poison¬ 
ous  properties  usually  ascribed  to  it.  I  fouud 
that  when  the  cattle  were  fed  corn  or  fodder 
with  this  smut  on  it,  they  preferred  the  smut 
to  either  corn  or  fodder.  After  discovering 
this  I  always  huuted  out  all  I  could  find,  aud 
distributed  it  to  my  favorite  cows.  I  believe 
if  cows  had  free  access  to  water  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  there  would  be  no  danger  in  leDing 
them  eat  all  the  smut  they  will  fled  in  an 
average  corn  field.  [Our  friend  should  re¬ 
read  what  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn  says  on  this 
matter  in  “Nonsense  About  Smut,"  in  the 
Rural  of  J anuary  3d  last,  page  2.  The  more 
we  have  heard  about  deaths  of  cattle  freshly 
turned  into  coin  fields — ami  numerous  cases 
of  the  kind  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge 
— the  more  we  have  been  impressed  with  the 
truth  and  value  of  what  is  said  therein. — Eds.] 
X  am  glad  the  Rural  is  “speaking  out”  in  re 
gard  to  the  Russian  Mulberry  swindle.  I 
planted  four  of  them  in  the  Spring  of  1881. 
They  are  now  about  five  feet  high,  and  “nary” 
a  fruit  yet  I  think  they  would  make  a  good 
“wind-break”  if  one  had  time  to  wait  for  them 


ter  was  from  25°  to  308  below  zero,  with  from 
16  to  20  inches  of  snow;  on  the  20th  it  began 
to  thaw,  and  by  January  1st  the  snow  had 
about  all  gone.  I  did  not  expect  the  Rural 
would  set  the  figures  at  less  then  500  bushels 
on  that  half  acre.  We  can  raise  150  bushels 
on  half  an  acre  here,  and  not  try  very  hard 
either.  d.  a  b. 

[The  land  is  so  poor  that  without  fertilizers 
and  by  ordinary  culture,  it  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  100  bushels  per  acre.  Our  chief  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  of  the  Rural’s  method  of  cultiva¬ 
tion:  and  although  Modesty  forbade  us  to 
mention  more  than  150  bushels.  Hope  cheer¬ 
fully  whispers  higher  figures. — Eds.] 


and  ripened  its  wood  weil.and  looks  as  though 
it  would  “make  something.”  J.  N.  b. 

Hannas. 

Industry,  Clay  Co.,  Dec.  27.— The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  splendid — we  have  seed  for 
next  year.  We  have  saved  all  the  peas  for 
Spring  planting.  The  corn  is  small  compared 
with  our  own;  but  is  good  for  its  earliness. 

G.  j.  s. 

Michigan. 

St.  Clair  Co. — The  Rural  Champion  Oats 
were  rather  late  for  this  section;  they  might 
do  very  well  for  green  fodder.  The  English 
Race-horse  Oats,  beside  the  Champion,  did 
splendidly.  They  were  two  weeks  earlier 
than  common  oats,  and  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Black  Champion,  On  poor  ground 
they  yielded  sixty- fold.  ’  s.  k. 

Minnesota 

Waseca,  Waseca  Co. — The  Rural  seeds 
did  extremely  well.  The  tomatoes  were 
very  nice.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  the  first  of  April;  set  them  out  in  the 
garden  in  May,  and  on  July  26th  I  picked 
the  first  ripe  tomatoes.  The  yield  of  large, 
smooth  fruits  was  abundant.  The  last  pick¬ 
ing  was  on  Oct.  23 — almost  three  months 
from  the  first  picking.  The  vines  were  then 
green  and  in  bloom,  The  corn  I  planted  on 
May  10;  it  silked  out  the  last  of  July  and 
ripened  before  frost;  yield  good.  The  peas 
were  sown  ou  May  10,  with  ten  other  kinds; 
the  R.  N.-Y.  blossomed  in  32  days  from  sow¬ 
ing.  Livingston’s  First  iu  Market,  Hancock 
and  Landreth’s  Early  blossomed  and  ripened 
at  the  same  time;  I  could  see  no  difference  in 
the  four  kinds.  The  flowers  were  fine,  d,  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

Melvin’s  Mills,  Merrimac  Co.— The  Rural 
seeds  were  almost  all  a  success.  Oats  late -but 
yielded  well;  peas,  a  failure;  corn,  did  well 
but  rather  late  for  this  section.  Tomatoes 
good.  Garden  Treasures  splendid.  Have 
planted  wheat  and  rye  this  Fall.  F.  o.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

East  Orange,  Essex  Co.— The  Rural  to¬ 
matoes  were  the  finest  I  ever  raised.  Three 
of  them  on  one  stem  weighed  pounds,  one 
measuring  I6j^  inches  iu  circumference. 

E.  A.  S. 

New  York. 

Bluff  Point,  Yates  Co.  —  The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  fine,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  the  tomatoes  of  30  and  40  years  ago,  as 
remembered,  one  might  ask,  will  tomatoes 
ever  be  smooth  and  solid  like  the  apple?  The 
peas  were  no  better  than  other  varieties  I 
have  tested.  The  oats  rusted  badly,  yet  yield¬ 
ed  well.  I  dropped  the  seeds  about  one  inch 
apart  in  the  drill;  they  were  too  close.  The 
packet  of  coru  was  overlooked  till  June  15; 
but  the  yield  was  in  condition  to  cat  Septem¬ 
ber  30— big  stalks,  ears  good.  Flower  seeds 
not  tested.  8.  w. 

Vermont. 

Troy,  Orleans  Co. — My  Rural  tomatoes 
did  splendidly  The  corn  was  a  failure.  About 
half  the  flowers  were  a  success.  d.  a.  b. 

Essex  Junction.  Chittenden  Co.— Of  the 
R.  U.  Corn  I  had  20  hills,  which  yielded  80 
ears;  frost  cut  it  before  ripe — too  late  for  this 
section  The  tomatoes  were  just  splendid. 
The  oats  rusted  badly— too  late  to  be  profita¬ 
ble.  Garden  Treasures  were  just  beautiful. 

H  8  T 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Alabama. 

Huntsville,  Madison  Co.— The  Rural 
seeds  gave  entire  satisfaction.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  sown  iu  a  bed  by  themselves. 
There  was  such  an  endless  variety  (and  some 
very  rare)  tbat  when  they  bloomed  forth  they 
presented  almost  an  Eden  of  beauty,  h.  m. 

Canada. 

Warkworth,  Ont.— The  Rural  tomatoes 
were  splendid,  and  one  of  them  weighed  two 


Bouquet  of  Clematis.  (After  the  Queen.)  Fig.  21).  (See  page  38.) 


to  grow,  but  life  is  too  short.  There  are  other 
trees  and  shrubs  just  as  good  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  grow  much  faster.  I  had  some 
nice  straw  berries  The  Gypsy  gave  me  the 
nicest  and  best  berries  out  of  the  eight  kinds 
I  fruited.  Bid  well  did  not  do  well.  J.  H.  L. 

New  Hampshire 

Melvin’s  Mills,  Merrimac  Co.— The  past 
season  has  been  a  peculiar  one  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  We  have  had  but  little  rain,  and 
most  of  the  wells  were  dry  until  early  iu  De¬ 
cember.  Most  of  the  crops  were  not  up  to 
the  average,  liny  about  two  thirds  of  a  crop, 
and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  crop  will  be 
lighter  next  year.  Corn  not  a  full  crop- 
pinched  by  the  drought.  Potatoes  badly 
eaten  by  the  worms.  Wheat  about  an  aver¬ 
age,  from  12  to  15  bushels  par  acre.  The 
apple  crop  was  light,  owing  to  the  frost  in  the 
Spring;  sold  for  $1.35  per  barrel.  Price  of 
produce  as  follows:  wheat,  $1.25  per  bushel; 
potatoes,  50  cents;  corn,  70  cents;  eggs.  30 
cents  per  dozen ;  pork,  10  cents;  beef.  III  to  17 
cents.  f.  o.  m. 

Vermont. 

Troy,  Orleans  Co.,  Jan.  3. — From  the  25th 
to  the  37th  of  December,  1884,  the  thermoine- 


pounds.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  nice. 
The  oats  and  coru  did  well.  I  have  sown  the 
rye  and  wheat  aud  both  are  looking  well. 


i  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.1 


Iown. 

Lovilia,  Monroe  Co.— From  the  Rural 
Union  Coru  I  raised  70  very  nice  ears.  The 
stalks  were  from  8  to  10  feet  tall.  The  Shoe- 
peg  Corn  this  year  went  80  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  Thousand  fold  Rye  was  a  failure, 
as  I  sowed  it  in  the  Spring.  The  Delhi  Medi¬ 
terranean  Wheat  too  was  a  failure.  Part  was 
sown  in  the  Spring,  and  part  in  the  Fall;  that 
sown  iu  the  Spring  stood  well. but  never  head¬ 
ed;  that  sown  in  the  Fall  never  came  up.  The 
oats  were  nothiug  extra  aud  ripeued  very 
late.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  tomatoes 
were  flue;  the  yield  was  over  ten  bushels, 
some  of  them  very  large.  The  Blush  Potato 
gave  a  heavy  yield.  Its  faults  are  very  deep 
eyes,  and  one-half  the  tubers  are  hollow  aud 
very  dark  when  cooked;  but  good.  The  peas 
were  fully  up  to  your  recommendation.  I 
will  hereafter  plaut  them  instead  of  other 
varieties.  I  have  four  Niagara  grape  seed¬ 
lings;  one  of  them  has  made  a  vigorous  growth 


FRUIT  QUERIES. 

Jf.  P.  C.,  Scranton ,  Pa. — 1.  In  a  late  Rural 
it  is  recommended  to  spade  between  the  rasp¬ 
berries;  I  tried  it  on  part  of  a  row  of  several 
varieties,  and  find  some  (like  the  Belle  de 
Fonteuay)  have  some  of  their  largest  roots 
very  near  the  surface,  and  they  are  broken  by 
so  doing,  does  the  treatment  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  plant?  2.  A  bed  of  strawberries 
was  set  on  ground  prepared  by  spading  in 
about  three  inches  of  well  rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure.  They  will  be  protected  this  Winter  by 
covering  with  light  manure,  which  is  to  be 
spaded  under  early  next  Spring.  8.  Wbat  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  wood  ashes  (un¬ 
leached)  that  can  be  used  to  the  100  feet:  soil 
loam,  tending  to  sand;  gravelly  subsoil? 
When  should  it  be  applied — Autumn  or 
Spring?  Also  how  much  ashes  can  be  used  on 
moderate! v  rich  soil?  4.  What  method  does 
the  Rural  consider  best  for  pruning  grapes? 
5.^* What  is~ the  address  of  some;.berry  crate 


Minnesota. 

Waseca,  Waseca  Co  ,  Dec.  81,— The  past 
season  has  been  good,  aud  all  kinds  of  crops 
have  been  more  than  an  average — except  po- 
tfttOCS.  0 

Nebraska* 

Pawnee  City,  Pawnee  Co.,  Dec.  80. — Wo 
have  been  having  extremely  cold  weather  for 
a  week  past.  Farmers  hud  just  finished  husk¬ 
ing  their  corn  before  the  cold  wave  struck  us. 
The  yield  of  corn  in  this  county,  indeed  all 
over  the  State,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  while  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw,  there  being  no  softer  “chaffy” 
ears  among  it.  Many  farmers  have  lost  uum- 
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M’f'g  Co.  ?  C.  How  and  at  what  price  can  the 
reports  of  horticultural  societies  be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  if  one  spades  too  near  tbe 
plants.  Treat  the  suckers  as  weeds;  hoe  the 
surface  near  the  main  plants  and  spade  up 
the  soil  elsewhere.  2.  You  should  not  spade 
the  manure  used  to  protect  the  plants  under 
in  the  Spring,  if  you  want  a  crop  of  berries. 
This  should  not  be  done  until  after  the  fruit 
season.  Then  spade  it  under.  3.  We  suppose 
you  mean  profitably,  and  it  all  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  crop  to  be  grown;  four  quarts 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  over  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  if  of  the  best  hard-wood  ashes,  this 
would  be  a  fair  dressing  and  would  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  165  pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  4. 
There  is  no  “best”  method  for  everybody  and 
every  kind  of  grape.  Tbe  Kniffen,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  is  quite  generally  adopted 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  we  think  is 
gaining  in  favor  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
5.  S.  Evans  &  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  6. 
The  reports  can  bo  had  of  the  secretaries  by 
becoming  a  member.  The  annual  fee  is 
usually  one  dollar.  The  Am.  Pomological 
Society  charges  $4.0U  for  a  two-years’  mem¬ 
bership,  or  £20  for  life. 

WEAKNESS  IN  T1IE  HIND-QUARTERS  OF  PIGS, 
BTC  ;  FEED  FOR  LAVING  HENS. 

M.  L.  D.,  Sherman,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  five- 
months-old  pigs  eat  well,  and  are  growing 
thriftily,  but  they  are  so  affected  in  the  hind¬ 
quarters  that  they  can  scarcely  stand  up,  their 
hind  legs  beiDg  almost  useless,  what  is  the 
remedy  W  hat  is  the  best  food  for  laying 

hens? 

Ans. — Stiffness  or  weakness  in  the  bind  legs 
is  often  caused  by  worms  in  the  kidneys.  In 
such  cases  the  pigs  will  drag  the  hind  parts. 
As  a  remedy,  give  a  tablespoonful  of  turpen¬ 
tine  diluted  with  milk.  One  or  two  doses  a 
day  for  two  days  will  be  sufficient.  Tne  tur¬ 
pentine  will  be  absorbed  and  pass  the  kidneys 
and  kill  the  worms.  Sometimes  the  ailment 
is  due  to  founder,  generally  caused  by  eating 
too  much  corn.  In  such  cases  the  food  should 
be  changed  to  wheat  middlings  or  oatmeal. 
Immersion  in  water  as  hot  as  they  can  bear 
will  help  them,  and  they  should  be  kept  there 
20  or  30  minutes,  and  be  then  well  rubbed, 
especially  on  the  legs.  Tbe  heads  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  water.  A  tablespoonful  of 
suljjhur  should  be  mixed  with  their  food  daily 
for  a  week,  and  they  should  have  all  the  char¬ 
coal  they  will  eat.  Weakness  in  the  back  and 
hind  legs  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  spinal  membrane,  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  nervous  weakness  or  partial  paralysis. 
In  such  cases  apply  turpentine  or  mustard 
paste  to  the  loins,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
linseed  oil.  2,  Hens  need  a  great  variety  in 
their  food:  wheat  screenings,  oats,  rye,  w  heat 
middlings,  scraps  from  the  table,  including 
boiled  potatoes;  also  green  food,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage  or  chopped  beets,  carrots,  or  potatoes. 
They  should  in  Winter  have  free  access  to 
lard  or  tallow  scraps.  The  only  corn  advis¬ 
able  is  a  feed  of  whole  corn,  the  last  thing  at 
night.  They  should  also  have  free  access  to 
ground  bones  or  oyster  shells.  We  have  also 
found  an  occasional  feed  of  Imperial  Egg 
Food  to  pay. 

FISTULA  IN  a  MULE:  SEQUEL  OF  FOUNDER. 

u Subscriber,”  Villisca,  Iowa. — 1.  What  ails 
my  mule,  and  how  should  she  be  treated? 
There  is  a  bunch  on  her  left  shoulder.  It  is 
open  at  the  top  and  front,  and  discharges 
bloody  matter.  2.  A  mare  of  mine  bas  a 
shrunken  shoulder,  which  is  so  stiff  that  she 
can  hardly  walk.  She  was  foundered  two 
years  ago,  when  four  years  old;  can  anything 
be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — 1.  The  mule  is  suffering  from  a  fistu¬ 
la,  which  must  he  treated  with  care  on  ac¬ 
count  of  tbe  dilficult  situation  of  it.  In  a  case 
like  this,  the  matter,  or  pus,  cannot  escape, 
and  burrows  downward  among  the  bones, 
forming  pipes  of  hard, cartilaginous  substance, 
which  must  be  removed.  The  bunch,  or  swell¬ 
ing,  should  be  opened  freely,  and  the  pipes  all 
cut  through.  The  wound  should  then  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  with  a  sponge  and  plenty  of 
warm  water,  to  which  one-fifth  part  of  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid  is  added.  It  must  then  be  tilled 
with  some  soft  tow  or  lint,  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  10  of 
water,  until  the  pipes  come  away.  The  open¬ 
ing  is  then  dressed  twice  a  day  with  the  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid  mixture,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  a  soft  sponge  until  it  gradually 
heals  from  the  bottom.  Unless  it  is  thus 
healed,  it  will  break  out  again  and  be  as  bad 
as  ever.  2.  Tbe  mare  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  founder,  which  is  fever  of  the 
feet,  or  laminitis.  The  fore-feet  should  be  put 
into  hot  water  twice  a  day,  and  then  dressed 
with  a  mild  blister  around  the  coronet.  The 
sunken  shoulder  is  the  result  of  the  condition 
of  the  feet,  and  is  caused  by  the  want  of 
proper  action  of  tbe  muscles,  due  to  the  lame¬ 
ness.  This  will  probably  always  remain;  but 
can  be  prevented  from  becoming  worse  by 
brisk  rubbing  of  the  shoulder  by  tlio  hand  with 


a  strong  liniment.  Gombault’s  Caustic  Lini¬ 
ment  will  be  an  excellent  application  both  for 
the  shoulder  and  the  feet,  if  applied  according 
to  tbe  directions.  It  would  not  ho  advisable 
to  breed  from  a  mare  in  this  condition,  as  a 
tendency  to  this  disease  generally  becomes 
hereditary. 

PROPAGATING  CURRANTS;  INTEREST  ON  COST 
OF  LAND. 

J.  S.,  Muscatine,  la.— 1.  I  wish  to  increase 
a  Fay’s  Currant  by  cutting,  vrhen  and  how 
shall  I  do  it?  2,  Why  do  men,  in  figuring 
the  cost  of  a  crop,  allow  for  interest  on  the 
land  ?  For  instance,  Mr.  W oodward  in  reck¬ 
oning  cost  of  wheat,  allows  $7.50  for  interest 
on  land.  It  seems  to  me  this  should  be  profit, 
the  same  as  though  I  loaned  a  man  money  and 
he  paid  me  interest  on  it. 

Ans. — 1.  The  cuttings  can  be  made  at  auy 
time  when  not  frozen:  but  the  sooner  the 
better.  Cut  into  pieces  about  six  inches  long, 
and  bury  iu  the  cellar  or  anywhere  below 
frost.  1’laut  as  early  as  possible,  iu  rich 
ground,  and  with  only  one  eye  out  of  the 
ground.  2.  If  a  man  buys  a  piece  of  laud  on 
which  to  grow  a  crop,  running  in  debt  for  it, 
he  would  certainly  have  to  pay  the  interest 
out  of  the  crop  before  he  could  count  any  pro¬ 
fit.  It  is  the  same  with  our  laud;  we  call  it 
worth  $150  per  acre,  aud  as  money  is  loaned 
on  good  farms  at  five  per  cent,  we  called  that  a 
fair  interest,  making  $7.50  per  acre — the  in¬ 
terest  is  the  profit  to  the  lender  on  money 
loaned ;  but  it  has  to  be  paid  by  tbe  borrower 
for  its  use  before  he  can  declare  any  profit  on 
its  divestment.  So  the  land  has  to  pay  the 
interest  on  its  value  before  we  can  say  there 
was  any  profit  in  the  crop  grown. 

PLUMS  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

A.  B.,  Malvern ,  Ark. — How  do  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Damson,  the  common  Blue  Damson,  and 
Forest  Rose  Plums  succeed  as  far  south  and 
west  as  Arkansas: 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS. 

The  Damson  Plums  promise  to  do  fairly 
well  here — climate  very  similar  to  that  in  Hot 
Springs  Co.,  Arkansas;  but  it  takes  them  six 
to  eight  years  to  get  well  into  beariug, 
while  the  Wild  Goose  begins  bearing  profit¬ 
able  crops  when  three  years  old.  As  to  the 
Forest  Rose  Plum,  it  is  notj'ot  kuowu  herein 
the  orchards.  In  this  connection,  I  would  say 
that  tbe  blue  plums  generally,  such  as  the 
Gages,  Prunes,  etc.,  come  into  bearing  iu 
about  six  years,  aud  almost  every  one  rots  by 
the  time  it  is  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
grown,  making  such  varieties  a  great  deal 
worse  than  nothing.  There  is  a  blue  plum, 
however,  called  by  Downing,  the  Blue  Plum 
of  the  .South,  which  reproduces  from  seeds  or 
suckers,  bears  in  about  four  or  five  years,  is  of 
only  ordinary  quality  and  size,  and  sells  well 
in  market,  as  it  is  early;  but  it  seldom  makes 
a  crop,  on  account  of  being  easily  destroyed 
by  late  frosts.  The  Wild  Goose  aud  other  im¬ 
proved  Chickasaw  varieties  —  of  which  we 
uow  have  a  complete  succession  from  over  a 
month  earlier  than  Wild  Goose  till  a  week 
later,  in  September,  than  the  Heath  Cling 
Peach— are  almost  exclusively  planted.  The 
fruit  of  all  of  these  can  be  picked  several  days 
before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  shipped  to  New 
York,  if  necessary.  Afterwards  the  plums  will 
i  ipeu  up  well,  and  arc  favorites  in  market, 
owing  to  their  bright  colors.  No  one  here 
thinks  of  planting  extensively  for  market  any 
plums  but  those  of  the  Chickasaw  class. 

GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING  ADDLES  AND  PEARS, 
ETC. 

J.  D.,  May's  Lick,  Ky, — 1.  When  is  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  graft  apple  aud  pear  trees?  2. 
What  is  the  best  grafting  wax?  3.  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  bud  young  apple  trees  that 
will  grow  from  seed  next  Spring?  4.  How 
are  the  new  varieties  of  fruit  produced? 

Ans.— 1.  The  cions  should  be  cut  at  any 
time  before  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  Spring, 
and  can  be  kept  iu  moderately  dry  sand,  saw¬ 
dust,  or  damp  leaves,  or  grass.  If  placed  iu 
sand  they  should  first  be  wrapped  in  a  damp 
cloth.  The  grafting  can  be  done  at  any  time 
from  the  first  opening  of  Hpring  until  the 
blossoms  open,  the  earlier  the  better.  2.  A 
good  wax  is  made  of  four  parts  of  resin,  t  wo 
parts  of  mutton  or  hard  beef  tallow,  and  one 
part  of  bees- wax.  Another  good  sort  is  made 
of  six  pounds  of  resin,  one  pound  of  bees  w  ax 
and  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oik  Melt  all  to¬ 
gether,  pour  into  cold  water,  and  work  well 
by  pulling  os  you  would  molasses  candy,  a. 
Apples  may  be  budded  as  soon  as  plump,  fully 
developed  buds  cau  be  obtained  on  the  wood 
of  the  then  current  season’s  growth,  the  lime, 
of  course,  depending  much  on  the  latitude.  4. 
The  new  varieties  are  originated  from  seed¬ 
lings;  the  seed  is  often  obtained  from  fruit 
grown  by  cross  fertilization — that  is,  pollen 
of  one  variety  is  used  to  fertilize  blossoms  of 
another,  from  which  the  stamens  have  been 
removed. 

TO  RAISE  A  LARGE  CORN  CROP. 

F.  W.  E.,  Taunton,  Mass,—  1.  I  have  just 


an  acre  of  light,  sandy-loam  that  has  been 
cleared  of  stumps  and  planted  to  Hungarian 
Grass.  It  was  plowed  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  I  have  also  five  cords  of  horse  manure, 
how  cau  I  raise  a  big  corn  crop?  2.  What 
variety  should  I  plant? 

Ans.— 1.  Spread  the  manure  at  ouce.  The 
rains  and  frosts  of  Winter  will  break  up  aud 
wash  it  into  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner,  and  next  Spring  plow  lightly  again,  and 
t  hen  put  on  400  pounds  of  some  good  fertilizer 
rich  in  potash,  and  harrow  that  well  into  the 
surface.  Then  mark  tbe  ground  according  to 
the  kind  of  corn,  anywhere  from  '3%  to  four 
feet,  aud  plant  the  corn  two  kernels  in  a 
place,  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When 
ready  to  hoe,  pull  out  oue  stalk  from  each 
hill;  cultivate  often  with  a  shaliow'-working 
cultivator;  hoe  ouce,  but  do  nothing  more 
than  to  hoe  the  weeds  out.  Keep  the  ground 
level  and  cultivate  as  long  as  you  can  get 
through  without  breaking  the  stalks.  2. 
Plant  the  kind  that  does  the  best  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  We  can  hardly  advise  farther  in  that 
direction. 

A  HOG  HOUSE. 

W.  F.  K. ,  Yankton,  Dakota.— 1.  Is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  this  country  to  keep  bogs 
well  sheltered  during  Winter?  2.  Will  you 
give  directions  for  building  a  barn  or  sheds  to 
hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  head,  with 
room  enough  to  store  from  three  to  five  tons 
of  straw  for  bedding? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes;  to  achieve  the  best  results.  2. 
Such  a  house  can  be  built  42x50  feet,  with  sides 
10  feet  high,  and  a  middle,  or  ridge,  22  feet 
high,  with  four  rows  of  pens,  each  10x0  feet, 
with  an  alley  three  feet  wide  between  each 
two  rows.  The  sides  should  be  boarded  close, 
end  sheeted  inside  with  tarred  paper  aud  cross- 
boarded  four  feet  high  inside  of  this.  Posts 
should  be  placed  at  suitable  distances,  with 
cross-beams,  and  on  these  a  floor  or  poles 
should  be  laid,  and  the  whole  loft  be  filled 
with  straw.  At  least  four  truuks  or  boxes,  16 
inches  square  inside,  should  extend  from  the 
inside  up  through  the  loft  and  roof,  opening 
outside,  to  secure  good  ventilation  and  pure 
air.  Ten  hogs  cau  occupy  each  pen,  making 
200  hogs  in  the  barn.  The  roof  can  be  of 
sound  boards  battened,  or  lie  shingled. 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

A.  G.  1’.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  Whatsortof  an 
apple  is  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  does  it  sell 
higher  thau  Gravenstein ;  and  is  it  a  good 
bearer?  2.  Is  there  a  plum  called  tbe  Weaver, 
and  is  it  a  good  one?  3.  Will  the  Le  Conte 
Pear  grow  well  iu  this  section? 

Ans. — 1 .  Fruit  of  medium  size ;  largest  around 

enter,  aud  rounding  much  alike  at  both 
ends;  sometimes  a  little  ribbed;  color  a  dull 
green,  becoming  somewhat  lighter  when  ripe, 
with  a  faint  brownish  blush  on  oue  side 
(sometimes),  dotted  with  small,  gray  specks, 
aud  a  little  russetted  about  the  stem.  Flesh 
greenish- white,  and  extra  good.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  apples  grown,  and  sells  for  the 
highest  price;  but  unfortunately  it  grows 
fairly  only  on  peculiar  soil  and  iu  few  locali¬ 
ties.  2.  The  Weaver  is  a  Chickasaw,  or  of 
the  same  class  as  the  Wild  Goose,  and  no  good 
at  the  North.  3.  It  is  worthless  so  far  north. 

CATTLE  FEED. 

B.  tfi  II.,  Lawrence,  Texas. — 1.  Will  cotton 
seed,  or  cotton  seed  meal  and  sorghum,  with 
good  liay,  make  a  good  .feed  for  milch  cows 
and  for  beef?  2.  Will  the  sorghum  stalks  and 
seed  take  the  place  of  corn  and  stalks  as  food? 

Anh. — 1.  There  is  very  little  difference  iu 
the  composition  of  sorghum  seeds  uud  corn; 
yet  there  is  considerable  difference  in  their 
feeding  value  practically.  Yet  we  think 
sorghum  seed  meal  aud  cotton  seed  meal,  iu 
proper  proportions,  would  make  a  good  feed¬ 
ing  ration  for  cows  or  fattening  animals.  2. 
Korgkum  leaves  make  good  fodder — as  good 
as  corn  leaves— but  while  the  stalks  are  richer 
thau  corn  stalks,  they  are  covered  with  such 
a  woody  coating  that  we  doubt  whether  cattle 
would  oat  them  as  readily,  unless  broken  quite 
flue.  But  with  plenty  of  ijoud  hay,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  feed  them,  letting  the  cattle  eat 
what  they  like. 

SENDING  APPLES  TO  EUROPE. 

F.  O.,  Castleton,  N.  Y, — How  can  apples  be 
shipped  to  Europe? 

Ans. — Apples  to  be  shipped  should  be  as¬ 
sorted  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  ship  any  but  the  best;  not  an 
imperfect  apple  should  be  put  into  the  barrels. 
The  apples  should  be  pluoed  not  less  thau  three 
deep  on  tbe  stems,  and  as  close  together  as 
possible.  Then  fill  the  barrels  with  perfect 
apples,  shaking  often ;  let  them  stand  in  a  dry 
place  a  few  days  before  heading;  then,  after 
a  good  shaking,  put  in  the  beads,  pressing 
down  firmly.  Ship  to  New  York  in  care  of 
some  steamship  line,  aud  consign  them  to 
some  roliublo  house  in  London,  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow,  as  you  prefer.  Apples  are  usually 
sold  on  arrival,  uud  at  auction.  We  think 
exporting  apples  this  year  has  been  fairly 


remunerative  when  a  good  consignee  bas  been 
employed. 

MULCHING  WHEAT  WITn  CLOVER  STRAW,  ETC. 

M.  J.  C.,  Indianapolis,  hut. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  the  pea  spoken  of  Lby  R.  F.  on  page  7S0 
of  the  Rural?  2.  Where  can  I  get  the  White 
Zealand,  the  Probsteier,  and  Novelty  Oats?  3. 
I  have  a  large  stack  of  clover  straw;  would  it 
be  advisable  to  spread  it  over  a  wheat  field? 

Ans. — You  probably  mean  the  Abundance 
Pea;  if  so,  B.  K.  Bliss,  of  this  city,  introduc 
ed  it.  2.  Of  almost  any  large  seedsmen.  Try 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Chicago,  or  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  3.  By  all  moans.  It 
has  great  inanurial  value,  aside  from  its 
mulching  effect.  Spread  it  so  thinly  that  the 
wheat  will  have  no  trouble  iu  coming  through 
in  Spring;  otherwise  it  will  smother  it  aud  be 
harmful,  and,  besides,  if  you  have  more  wheat 
thau  you  cau  cover,  remember  that  the  far¬ 
ther  you  make  it  go  the  greater  will  be  the 
good  resulting;  put  it  on  when  the  ground  is 
frozen. 

REMEDY  FOR  GAPES  IN  CHICKS. 

J.  A.  L.,  Pittsburg,  Kan. — My  chickens  are 
troubled  with  the  gapes;  what  remedy  shall  I 
use? 

Ans. — Take  a  handful  of  air-slaked  lime, 
aud  put  it  iu  a  half  bushel,  or  larger  measure, 
according  to  the  number  of  chicks  to  be  treat¬ 
ed.  Put  the  chicks  in  the  measure  and  cover 
it.  Give  it  a  shake  or  so,  confining  them  for 
from  one  to  two  minutes.  To  prevent  gapes, 
throw'  a  handful  in  the  coops  from  time  to 
time. 

■  «♦». 

Miscellaneous. 

II.  M.  G.,  Crovsyville,  N.  F. — 1.  I  have 
been  making  a  compost  of  alternate  layers  of 
muck  and  fresh  horse  manure.  I  sprinkled 
less  than  a  bushel  of  fine  unslaked  lime  to  the 
cord  on  each  layer  of  muck.  Would  that 
amouut  of  lime  injure  the  burse  manure?  2, 
On  pitching  it  over,  1  find  portions  of  the 
strawy  horse-manure  flre-fanged,  does  the 
ammonia  escape  or  is  it  absorbed  by  the 
muck?  Would  it  pay  to  draw'  water,  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  to  wet  the  compost  heap? 
4.  In  an  old  orchard  the  second  planting  of 
apple  trees  do  not  seem  to  bear.  Would  it 
pay  to  apply  potash  ami  ground  bone?  If  so 
how  should  they  be  applied? 

Ans. — 1.  With  that  amount  of  mack  the 
manure  would  not  be  seriously  injured;  but 
it  would  have  beeu  better  if  you  could  have 
applied  the  lime  to  the  muck  alone,  say,  from 
three  months  to  a  year  previously.  2.  The  am¬ 
monia  is  d riven  off  when  manure  fire-fangs, 
but  probably  the  muck  would  take  it  up.  3. 
It  would  probably  pay  better  to  spread  the 
manure  in  a  broad, flat  pile,  one  large  enough 
to  catch  sufficient  rain  to  wet  it.  4.  Yes  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  if  the  bone  is  very  fine  sow  both  broad¬ 
cast  and  plow  in.  If  not  fine,  compost  them 
together  now,  and  apply  iu  the  Spring  before 
plowing. 

J.  G.  N.,Parknillo,  Conn. — 1.  What  is  meat, 
cooked  from  bones  gathered  from  the  markets, 
worth  per  ton  as  a  fertilizer,  compared  with 
stable  manure  at  $6  a  cord,  and  what  is  the 
best  way  to  compost  it?  2.  When  should  salt 
be  applied  to  land  to  prevent  worms  from  cut¬ 
ting  off  cabbages  planted  in  Spring?  3.  How 
much  should  be  used  per  acre,  and  how? 

Ans. — I.  Everything  depends  upon  how 
much  the  meat  is  dried  out  and  upon  tbequality 
of  the  stable  manure;  probably  a  ton  is  worth 
two  cords  of  manure,  at  a  guess.  A  good  way 
of  using  it  is  to  compost  it  with  the  manure, 
or  with  muck,  or  even  with  a  good  loamy  soil, 
spreading  plaster  over  the  surface  of  the  pile 
every  time  it  is  forked  over.  If  done  now,  it 
will  be  in  good  condition  in  Spying.  2.  When 
planted.  8.  Apply,  just  about  each  plant,  a  tea- 
spoonful  iu  the  soil. 

W.  S.  K,  Shawano,  Wts. — 1.  Which  is  the 
largest  and  most  productive  black  cap  rasp¬ 
berry  for  a  cold  climate,  like  that  of  Northern 
Wisconsin?  2.  The  same  as  to  gooseberries? 

3.  What  about  fennel  as  a  substitute  for  celery? 

4.  Which  is  the  best  tender  and  crisp  large 
celery,  aud  which  is  the  best  dwarf  sort?  5. 
Is  there  a  more  prolific,  smooth,  and  solid 
tomato  than  the  “JPurugon,”  aud  if  so,  what 
is  it: 

Ans. — 1.  The  Gregg  is  as  large  as  any;  but 
wc  should  doubt  its  hardiness  for  your  climate. 
The  Ohio  Black  cap  is  very  hardy  and  prolific. 
2.  Houghton  or  Downing.  3.  It  is  ordinarily 
eaten  cooked,  has  a  finer  flavor  than  celery, 
aud  a  delicate  perfume.  The  base  of  the 
radical  leaf-stalk  is  the  part  that  is  eaten. 

We  gave  an  illustration  of  it  last  year  (1884), 
on  po  <■  085.  4.  The  Fern-leaved  is  first-rate. 
The  (•  Iden  Hoartwoll  is  the  best  of  the  dwarf  - 
er  kinds.  5.  No;  it  is  as  good  as  any. 

S.  W.  E.,  Salisbury,  Conn.— 1.  What  pru- 
njng  do  peach  trees  planted  in  the  Spring  of  ’83, 
mid?  2.  The  tamo  of  ml  raspberries?  3  The 
g  :il  is  a  deep,  coarse  gravel,  what  fertilizer 
do  they  need? 

Ans.— 1.  Cut  back  about  one-half  of  last 
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year’s  growth,  and  if  too  thick,  thin  the  top 
somewhat.  2.  The  raspberries  want  cutting 
back  to  about  two  feet  in  hight,  and  the  new 
growth  should  be  pinched  or  cut  off  at  30 
inches.  After  the  canes  have  done  bearing, 
the  old  ones  should  be  cut  out.  3.  Of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  very  fine  phosphate  and  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash,  equal  parts,  give  about 
four  pounds  to  each  tree,  sown  broadcast,  for 
the  peaches;  and  wood  ashes  25  bushels,  and  12 
loads  of  barn- yard  manure,  for  the  raspberries, 
working  them  slightly  into  the  ground. 


E.E.  V..  Winfield,  Kansas.— 1.  What  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes,  strawberries,  black  and  red 
raspberries  and  blackberries  will  give  fruit 
through  the  season  here  in  Southern  Kansas? 
2.  W  here  can  I  get  the  genuine  Niagara  G  rape? 

Ans.— 1.  For  grapes, plant  the  Early  Victor, 
Worden,  Concord,  Delaware,  Elvira,  Lady, 
Brighton,  Duchess,  Perkins  and  Triumph;  for 
strawberries,  the  Charles  Downing,  Crescent, 
Wilson  and  Cumberland;  f  or  raspberries,  red, 
Smith's.  Cuthbert,  Shaffer;  black,  Gregg, 
McCormick  and  Miami;  blackberries,  Kit- 
tatinny  and  Snyder.  2.  Of  almost  all  nursery¬ 
men;  only  be  sure  it  bears  the  seal  of  the 
Niagara  White  Grape  Company,  as  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  genuineness. 

Earle  Ranch,  Melrose ,  Mont. — 1.  We  are 
above  45°  north  aud  at  an  altitude  of 
4,000  feet:  native  strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries  and  currants  grow  here,  what 
other  fruits  would  be  likely  to  succeed?  2. 
Where  can  I  get  sun -flower  seed  and  at  what 
price? 

Ans.— 1.  You  might  try  some  of  the  iron¬ 
clad  Russian  fruits  secured  by  Prof.  Budd, 
and  some  of  the  wild  varieties  of  plums.  2. 
You  can  buy  them  of  almost  any  seeds¬ 
man.  The  price  is  25  cents  a  quart,  or  §400 
a  bushel.  Try  S.  W.  Dorr,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
or  Hiram  Sibley  &  C-o.,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  H.  li.,  Standish,  Mich.  —  Where  can 
good  grazing  lands  lie  bought  at  reasonable 
rates,  without  going  too  far  South  or  West? 

Ans.— We  regret  the  necessity;  but  wemust 
really  decline  to  answer  questions  of  this  kind. 
They  are  too  indetinite,  and  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  sought  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  this  or  some  other  paper. 
Then  a  number  of  auswers  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  will  give  the  advertiser  an  opportunity 
of  corresponding  with  men  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  most  likely,  lead  to  the 
information  sought.  Read  “Everywhere.” 

M.  II.,  Walton,  N.  Y  — Where  can  crushed 
oyster  shells  be  purchased? 

Ans. — The  cheapest  way  is  to  huy  one  of 
Frank  Wilson’s  bone  mills,  and  grind  your 
own,  which  you  can  get,  for  hauling  away,  in 
any  town  in  the  country.  Or,  what  is  better 
yet,  send  us  a  club  of  12  subscribers,  aud  get 
one  free.  See  Premium  List  in  the  Rural  of 
November  8. 

S.  It.,  Boston,  Mass.  —Is  the  Shiawasse 
Beauty  Apple  as  good  as  the  Fameuse,  and 
will  it  succeed  m  Massachusetts? 

Ans. — The  Shiawasse  is  a  seedling  of  Fa¬ 
meuse,  somewhat,  larger,  as  handsome,  and  as 
good.  We  think  it  will  succeed  wherever  the 
Fameuse  flourishes. 

G.  H.  0.,  Liberty,  P.  O  ,  Ohio.— 1.  Where 
can  1  get  Downing's  work  on  fruit,  aud  what 
does  it  cost?  2.  Is  there  a  quince  culled 
Dently's  Quince,  and  is  it  of  good  quality? 

Ans  — 1.  Through  the  Ameriean  News  Co., 
N.  Y.  City;  price  $5.  2.  We  know  of  no  such 
quince. 

11.  II.,  Niles,  Mich.— Will  eggs  laid  in  De¬ 
cember  do  for  hatching  in  Spriug? 

Ans. — They  will  be  nearly  worthless.  They 
should  not  be  kept  more  than  one  month  for 
the  best  results,  and  are  even  then  better  if 
turned  over  every  day. 


George  M.  Hay,  Stanton  Mills,  Somerset 
Co.,  Pa,,  wants  to  learn  w-hore  he  eau  get  reg¬ 
istered  Short  horn  cows  belonging  to  some 
milk  giving  family  of  the  breed. 


To  Sevkral  Inquirers.  Again  we  repeat 
what  we  have  said  frequently  during  the  past 
year— all.  the  publications  issued  by  the 
different  Departments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  public 
— so  long  as  any  are  left — on  the  application 
of  each  person  to  the  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  bis  District,  or  to  one  of  the  Sena¬ 
tors  for  his  Stale;  but  as  the  Representatives 
get  a  larger  shure  of  these  works  than  the 
Senators,  au  application  to  the  former  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  one  to  the  latter. 
When  we  say  all,  we  mean  all,  whether 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  Stute,  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other.  A 
comparatively  few  copies  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  various  Departments;  but  these  are  for 
distribution  among  special  persons.  When 
any  of  our  friends  want  one  of  these  “Ile- 
ports,”  therefore,  he  should  write  for  it  to  the 
Congressman  for  his  District.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  the  postage  op  works  6eut, 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  us  Alteratives, 
Wood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla.  Yellow  Dock,  Slllllngla,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  Uko  anything  plsq,  call  bo  fairly  Judged 
only  by  its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood  a  Sarsaparilla  lias  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  havo  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
ft! ;  six  for  ?.V  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries.  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


DISCUSSION. 


A.  E.  S.,  Oxford,  Ohio. — The  advice  given 
to  G,  W.  P.  in  the  Rural  of  Jan.  3,  in  ans¬ 
wer  to  his  question  as  to  the  value  of  arti¬ 
chokes,  does  not  accord  with  my  experience, 
and  I  think  few  farmers  have  a  piece  of  land 
so  situated  that  it  could  be  used  as  an  arti¬ 
choke  patch  where  the  hogs  could  harvest 
the  crop  themselves;  for  that  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  tight  fence  around  the  patch. 

The  roots  are  not  superior  in  quality  to 
other  root  crops,  and  unless  planted  where 
they  can  occupy  the  ground  year  after  year, 
they  become  very  troublesome  weeds  when 
the  plot  is  planted  in  any  other  crop.  My 
advice,  therefore,  to  G.  W.  P. ,  would  be  to 
think  twice  before  planting  any  part  of  bis 
farm  in  artichokes,  or  his  experience  may 
become  a  warning  to  his  whole  neighborhood. 

H.  S,  T.,  Railway,  N.  J.— On  page  23  of 
the  Rural  fourth e  current  year,  we  are  told 
that  “many  good  things  were  said,”  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Agriculture  It  would  doubtless  be  equally 
true  to  say  that  many  foolish  things  were 
said  there  also,  unless  the  meeting  differed 
a  great  deal  from  others  of  the  same  sort. 
Usually  the  “good  things”  only  are  recorded 
in  such  cases;  but  in  the  report  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  one  of  the  “foolish  things”  has  slipped  into 
print,  doubtless  by  an  oversight.  Samuel 
Robb,  we  are  told,  said  that  “the  horse’s  feet 
in  the  state  of  nature  need  no  shoes.”  How 
many  “horses’  feet  in  the  state  of  nature”  has 
Mr.  Robb  examined  to  assure  himself  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement?  But,  granted  that  it 
is  really  true,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
inference  he  draws  from  it  is  correct.  Because 
horses  “in  a  state  of  nature,”  can  get  along 
without  shoes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
horses  not  “in  a  state  of  nature”  can  do  so. 
The  conditions  are  entirely  different. 

The  horse  “  in  the  state  of  nature,”  on  the 
prairie  or  pampas,  is  small, light  and  extremely 
hardy  owing  to  his  exposure  to  all  vicissitudes 
of  weather  and  diet.  Onl  y  the  most  robust  foals 
survive  to  maturity,  as  Nature  is  a  prodigal 
spendthrift  in  her  processes  of  perpetuating 
races.  Neither  the  pouderous  weight  of  the 
domesticated  horse,  nor  the  strain  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  tugging  under  heavy  loads  wears  or 
shatters  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  ‘  in  a  state  of 
nature.”  Above  all,  the  soft,  elastic  turf  re¬ 
ceives  kindly  the  hoofs  of  the  horse  “in  a  state 
of  nature”;  whereas  the  hard,  rough,  unyield¬ 
ing  road  abrades,  weakens  aud  disintegrates 
the  hoofs  of  the  domesticated  horse.  I  am 
by  no  means  a  stickler  for  old  time  practices 
because  they  are  old-time;  but  when  a  prac¬ 
tice  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  any  one 
of  our  domestic  animals,  has  received  general 
acceptance  for  centuries,  I  want  some  stronger 
reason  for  a  change  than  the  loose  assertion 
of  anybody  that  the  animal  “in  a  state  of 
nature”  does  uot  ueed  it.  The  shoeing  of  do¬ 
mesticated  horses  properly  and  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  bothersome  aud  expensive  prac¬ 
tice,  and  were  it  not  that  the  experience  of 
centuries  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  it, 
it  would  either  never  have  been  adopted  or  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  discontinued,  as 
the  carelessness,  laziness  aud  thrift  of  man¬ 
kind  are  alike  opposed  to  it.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  too  much  loose  talk  about  the  require¬ 
ments  of  animals  “in  a  state  of  nature,”  as  a 
guide  to  the  treatment  of  animals  uot  “in  a 
state  of  nature." 


FAY  SSL  CRAPES  T~F: 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST- 
C LASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  GKC.  S.  JQSSELVN,  FREDON1  V.  N-  A  ■ 


SIBLEY’S 

SEEDS 

«r*  SEND  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  unil  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  „f  CCC  H C 
VcKdabli',  Flower,  olid  Field  OCCUu 
n I  A  CVITC  BULBS,  FLORISTS’ si  P- 
rLAIl  I  O  PLIES  and  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mulled  FREE  on  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO1. 


ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 
822-826  E.  Main  St. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
200-200  Itxn.lvlph  St- 


* 

1555 

IN  VALUABLE  TO  ALLI^^^Tffy 


inVTlTaBle  TO  AUI"%SJ  LJ 

Will  be  mailed  fTQC  ff  / 

to  all  applicants  r  l\L 
and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
orderingit.  It  contains  Illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  aud  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  C0.06fflS£IT_ 

NEW  PLUM 

SHIPPERS’  PRIDE  now  Offered  without  re¬ 
strictions.  Send  at  once  for  description  and  testi¬ 
monials,  and  hear  what  Plnm  Authorities  say  of  it. 

I  also  have  .50.0110  Ohio  It  lack  Caps,  strong 
nkmts.  Send  for  prices.  Address 

H.  S.  WILEY, 

Cnyuga  Co.,  CAYUGA,  N,  Y. 


CABBAGE  SEEDS. 

Price  Lists  to  dealers  free.  Address 

Francis  Brill,  Ktverhrnd,  S  Y, 

SMITH’S'cccng 

Thirty  Year*’  experience  in  the  busiinass,  ouoblas 

ofYegetalile.Flo wer  &  Field  Seeds 

For  puril  >  .  v  iliilirv  and  superior  oualiq  they  can¬ 
not  be  excelled,  especially  Ibr  those  who  appreciate  a 
choice stock  of  Seeds.  A  ti  ed  is  rOt)ua*T«d.  and  they  will 
recommend  thwnselvw.  Muitli’siS'i  il  ( ntulog uc 
wit  h  select  list  s  of  V  egetable.  Flow  or  .V  Field  Seeds  and 
Bulbs,  also  Implements  and  Garden  Uetpiisites  mailed 
to  all  applicants.  Fftftr.  WI  H.  SMITH.  Seedsman 
(Late  of  the  firm  Homy  Diver  in  D||  A  DC  I  DU  I  A 

Nois.o  vkket street*  rt1llAUCl,r nlA, 


the  United  States. 


•  W FRUIT  CULTURE  f 

uL  AS  It  l»  n  Mtlft»f>tUOU«ly  IIIur- 
irs*t<*il  biHik  >  f  ovtr  TO  pace*. 
A  ]i  'iVh  ho*  ti'  fr’liL.S  Of  all 

Ximli,  trlv  •  ho«H'ht  lr-4/riptiona 

MEKorir  WORTHY  SMALL 

5  FRUITS.1'1  “  r«Pr“- 

si  uxinf  ’■.»•*"  1fincu«S  in 

It  ccmUHs  fall  Rutraetiotis  tor  phutting. 


p rutting*  Mil  obtaining  Fruit  T refund  Plants  and 

14  r«  ,  ^  i Lit  inforni.-Kum  mvaltuMo  to  Alt  lTjtvcrsi.il  in  fruit 

culture,  t-A!wvl*nr  Heir* 

Cento;  without  plates*  3  cent*-  rrlucd.Ul*  r  KtL. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


HAVE  YOU  A 

GARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

And  w  ill  want  tile  Best  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  it  ".fill  save  money.  It  is  mailed 

Free  to  all,  and  you  ouglit  to 
liave  it  before  buying  anywhere. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

ieq  N  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

CKAFTS,  STOCKS,  TREE'S.  -Everything 

"  for  Nurserymen.  Fruit  Growers  ami  Amateurs. 
Stark  Npkskkiks,  Louisiana,  Mo.  51st  year.  300 acres. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  BEGONIAS, 

And  other  popular  Bulbs.  Roots, 
,)C  \  aud  Plants.  Direct  irom  the  fam- 
■.  J \  ons  growers. 

[4  ANT.  ROOZEN  k  SON, 

-«*  Orcrtwa,  wr  Haarlem,  Holland, 

(Established  tSSti 

ern*  ,  Delivered  free  In  New  York  City, 
iyT  \  1 1  ,1  duty  and  all  expenses  paid. 

f.  r  \  I  J  Apply  for  Special  Illustrated  Cat- 

y,  AYiAalli/  oloKiic-to  J.  dr  VEER. 
\P~  *  \  y%  \W  Sole  Agent  for  United  States, 

iftwr  31S  Broadway,  New  York. 

Valley  View  Nursery. 

DO  Peach  True*  lor  Sole.  Liberal  dts- 

oO.OCJO  eouut  to  nurserymen  aud  dealers  Special 
offer  to  new  customers  Send  for  catalogue  and 
priees.  Valley  View  Nursery.  Washington,  N.  J. 

*  P .  si.  C.AHBAOE,  The  Host  SEEDS  in  tha 

world  supplied  by  Isa  ac  J?,Ti«,ixi}HAST,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


J.  M.  THORBURTV  c to  OO., 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  OLD  ESTABLISHED  SEED  HOUSE  of  JVew  York. 

<3rKO  WER8  A1VJD  IMPOB.TEfXlS  OF 

SEEDS  AND  BULBS. 

W ill  MA.IXJ  FREE  THEIR  3NTEW  PRICED  CATAIjOGrUE  of 

SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS, 

ADout  tlie  Middle  Of  J anuary. 


|A|M  ■  (Hi  THE  NIACJARA  WHITE  CRAPE  I  '0-  having  decided  t..  offer  for  wile  to 
■fll  ■■■  I  8  ■■  the  general  public,  without  restriction,  a  limited  uimiber  of  two-year-old  vines  of 
Ww,H  ■  ■  I  R_  their  Celebrated  While  Ornpe  NI  At;  A  K  A.  orders  ivill  now  be  received  and 
entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1K*5,  until  their  stock  of 
vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  |l(i|iiilMrity  has  induced  unscrupulous  persons  to  at  tempi  a  ERA  IT  |»  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras..  This  Co. 
desires  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  has,  and  always  has  hit  d,  the  absolute  control  and 
possession  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  ibis  rime. 
Cry'  Anil  that  NO  !■  —  HI  Ml  Drily  persons  hav- 

OT  HER  PERSON  {A  H  OH  inn  a  eeri  itieate  of 

HAS  FA  I  If  llVD  Pj»  f *4  CK  aufborit  v  front  the 

THE  RIGHT  TO  H  £f  B  Bk  M  M  Co.,  under  thr  Go’s 

PROPAGATE  IT  VM  «  fll  m  MgA  S  3  -SEAL,  will  Have  the 

/-'tS'-s  ® u  m sfSsggrs 

/  *■  \  supply  thevinesof  the  Niagara,  and  thatrrsrv  rinefnrnithfib.,  hr  C,.,  direct  or  through 

/  \  tlieir  authorized  agents,  »rt7/ *arr  .rrarrfy  a/foc/lrd  tn  i'  a  SEAL  plainly  stamped  with  our 

r -  TRAHF  \  Registered  Triolr-mark.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  be  supplied  on  liberal 
2!  q |  terms,  and  furnished  with  nnlhoritv  to  tnkr  orders,  making  satismctory  arrange- 

V™  MAR K  ***  rnents  with  the  Company.  I.nenl  agents  wan  red  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
\  J  States  and  Canada  to  sell  oar  Niagara  vines  from  sample  mm,  n  &  ^ 

\  /  grapes.  Du  t  lit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address  g  M  ■_  J  JR  H  M  li 


vines  is  exhausted. 


NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  WR3LT* 


CRAPE 


^ATALOG^ 


acppD  Warranted  to«Crow. 

er  refilled  gratis,  i  have  sold  vegetable  and  flower 
->ver  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
ed  Ftales,  perhaps  some  are  ymir  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
im  whether  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  Thom  is  Hetishdl  of 
trey, Kansas,  writes  ma:  ••For  26  year*  I  have  dealt  with 
you.  1  have  lived  in  town.  Missouri.  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  nnd  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  ihe  result 
was  .ilways  the  same,  to  wit: — religiously  honest 
ud.’’  This  Is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sill.  The 
>ard  and  Marblehead  Sqnash,  Marblehead 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  Ohio  Potato,  Eclipse 
re  M>me  of  tlie  vegetables  off  wl  ichlwastl  e  iriginal  in- 
Fair  with  1506  in  premiums-  See  my  catalogue,  free  to  nil. 

ja.hes  j,  it.  GK  LGOUY,  Seed  Grower) ,  Marblehead.  Mass 


NEW  AMD  RARE  »«« 

and  all  the  old  reliable  sorts.  NONE  BETTER.  None  Cheaper. 
Plants.  Trees.  Vines.  Seeds,  Ac.,  >•/  mail,  a  specialty.  Pretage  paoi, 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  $1 

blooming  Roses.  15  sorts,  our  choice.  !*ll  :  14  m-vgniriceut  Carnations.  14 
sorts,  SI:  1  4  Chrysanthemums.  14  sorts  .>1  ;  36  packets  choice  Flower 
Seeds,  Sil.or  17  for  oOe.,  >«r  8  for  lior.  HD pctcketB  choice  N'eget.vble 
Seeds.  !8 1  •  nr  I  t  for.iOc..  or"  (arSar,  7  pickets  choice  Vegetable  and 
S  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  -rOr.  1  Kielter  Standard  Pear.  I  Rii—tm 


pages.  Fll  EE.  Everything  kept  in  the  Nnrsery  line,  from  put  plants  to  forest  trees,  incluiding  an  immense  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  ~  :es,  31st  Year,  500  Acres.  21  Large  Green  ho  lines. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesvilte,  Lake  Co'., Ohio- 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1885. 


Isn’t  it  strange  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  more  thousands  teaching 
music  professionally  than  there  are  single 
persons  teaching  cooking,  and  yet  every¬ 
body  has  to  eat,  and  comparatively  few 
sing.  We  advocate  not  fewer  music 
teachers,  but  more  teachers  of  cookery. 


We  have  still  to  put  up  the  mixed  corn, 
Stratagem  Peas  and  Evergreen  Beans. 
We  are  now  working  at  the  Stratagem 
Peas.  They  are  the  finest  lot  of  seed- 
peas  we  have  ever  seen,  There  is  not 
a  weevil  to  be  found.  About  sixty  seeds 
will  be  sent  to  each  applicant.  If  not 
obliged  to  wait  lor  the  Evergreen  Beans, 
which  are  to  come  from  France,  we  shall 
be  able  to  commence  mailing  the  Distri¬ 
bution  in  early  February. 


SHALL  SMALL  BILLS  GO? 

We  canuot  quite  understand  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  certain  legislators  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  certain  newspapers  as  well,  in 
urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  use  of  the  one  and  two  dollar  bills, 
unless  it  be  a  desire  to  force  into  circula¬ 
tion  the  enormous  hoard  of  silver  dollars 
now  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  and  which  is 
beiDg  constantly  increased  by  fresh  coin¬ 
age.  While  the  silver  dollar  is  well 
enough  in  its  place,  and  we  may  all  be 
glad  enough  to  get  hold  of  it,  yet  sixteen 
of  them  weigh  a  pound,  and  it  is  no 
slight  annoyance  to  be  compelled  to  have 
our  pockets  filled  with  them,  and  all 
must  admit  that  they  are  not  so  conveni¬ 
ent  as  the  greenback  or  the  national  bank 
dollars.  The  people  arc  quick  to  per¬ 
ceive  those  things  most  conducive  to  their 
comfort,  and  it  is  a  fact  most  patent  to 
everj'body  that  the  silver  dollar  is  not  a 
favorite,  and  it  is  only  taken  when  small 
bills  can  not  be  obtained. 

We  believe  that  in  the  matter  of  the 
currency.  Government  should  study  the 
wishes  of  the  masses,  and  should  furnish 
that  which  they  prefer.  It  may  make 
little  difference  to  the  wealthy  and  large 
operators  who  do  business  by  thousands; 
but  to  the  day  laborer  and  the  man  of 
small  means  and  to  those  people  who 
wish  to  use  money  in  small  quantities, and 
especially  to  the  farmer  who  must  neces¬ 
sarily  carry  considerable  money  about  bis 
person,  the  substitution  of  silver  for 
small  bills  will  be  a  great  annoyance,  and 
we  hope  Congress  will  steadfastly  refuse 
such  enactments. 


A  GOOD  PROTECTION  FOR  TREES. 

We  suggest  that  as  a  shield  for  trees 
liable  to  be  girdled  or  gnawed  by  mice  or 
rabbits,  there  is  no  better  or,  in  the  end, 
cheaper  protection  than  wire  meshing, 
such  as  is  used  in  door  and  window 
screens.  It  costs  but  a  trifle — a  cent  or 
two  per  square  foot — can  be  purchased  of 
any  width  desired,  and  by  being  rolled 
into  a  tube  a  little  smaller  than  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  tree,  before  being  applied, 
it  will  remain  in  place  by  its  own  elastici¬ 
ty,  and  need  no  tying.  In  Spring  the 
protectors  can  he  easily  removed  and 

Sacked  into  bundles  for  storage.  This 
as  the  advantage  over  tarred  paper, 
bark,  or  any  close  covering,  of  not  keep¬ 
ing  light  or  air  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 
For  protection  of  street  or  lawn  trees,  in 
danger  of  being  eaten,  a  coarser  galvan¬ 
ized  meshing  can  be  used,  and  by  being 
put  on  with  the  edges  overlapping,  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  growth  of  the  trees; 
the  same  material,  with  suitable  mesh, 
can  he  used  to  protect  orchard  trees 
where  it  is  desired  to  pasture  sheep. 
That,  three  or  at  most  four  feet  high, 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  as  sheep  sel¬ 
dom  commence  to  bark  a  tree  higher  than 
one  or,  at  most,  two  feet;  and  if  put  on, 
as  we  suggested  for  street  trees,  wrth  the 
edges  overlapping,  it  could  remuin  with¬ 
out  further  notice  until  the  trees  out¬ 
grew  it,  with  no  injury  to  the  trees. 
Try  it,  friends,  and  report  results. 
- - 

FARMERS  AS  MINERS. 

Ws  learn  from  our  Western  “ex¬ 
changes”  that  large  numbers  o  1  farmers, 


discouraged  by  the  low  prices  of  cereals, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  prospect¬ 
ing  for  and  working  mines.  In  Montana 
they  arc  searching  for  copper;  in  Missouri 
for  iron  and  coal ;  in  Wisconsin  for  va¬ 
rieties  of  earth  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  paints,  and  in  Illinois  for  lead. 
We  have  not  noticed  that  they  have  yet 
found  anything  of  value;  but  they  still 
hunt  briskly,  allured  by  that  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  hope.  Tn  no  other  calling  to  which 
men  devote  their  energies  is  there  such  a 
large  proportion  of  blanks  to  prizes  as 
in  working  mines,  except  in  prospecting 
for  them.  We  hear  only  of  the  few  suc¬ 
cesses;  about,  the  thousands  of  failures 
in  which  men  have  sunk  money,  health, 
time  and  hope,  who  ever  hears  or  heeds? 
The  vast  majority  of  miners  would  have 
been  far  better  off  if  they  had  stuck  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 
Even  where  labor  is  in  least  demand,  and 
its  reward  poor  and  precarious,  more  can 
be  made  from  it  than  by  tramping  over 
the  country  in  search  of  mineral  outcrops. 
The  farmer  is  the  last  man  who  should 
abandon  the  business  he  knows  for  the 
uncertainties  of  mining.  At  the  worst, 
he  eau  get  a  living  out  of  the  soil,  for  he 
can  eat  what  he  grows — how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  this  country  to-day 
would  be  grateful  for  such  an  assur¬ 
ance!  With  shrewd  Western  farmers 
this  mining  craze  can  only  be  transient. 
After  a  short  trial  of  the  unrequited 
hardships  of  a  miner’s  life,  most  of  them 
will  gladly  lay  down  the  pick-axe  and 
take  up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe;  but  a  few 
unfortunates  will  probably  become  infatu¬ 
ated  with  the  wandering  life,  and  finally 
sink  into  that  other  vagrant  class,  the 
tramp. 

THE  OKLAHOMA  BOOMERS. 

News  comes  from  Washington  that 
Col.  Hatch  has  started  from  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  to  the  Indian  Territory 
with  a  strong  force  to  expel  the  “boom¬ 
ers,”  “thousands”  of  whom  have  recently 
flocked  into  Oklahoma  on  the  report  that 
Congress  would  soon  open  the  district  to 
settlement, and  that  the  incoming  Admin¬ 
istration  would  not  disturb  them.  No 
fewer  than  six  railroads,  having  termini 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Territory,  are 
waiting  impatiently  fur  permission  to 
push  the  roads  through,  and  these  will 
want  laud  grants  enougd  to  take  up  a 
large  share  of  the  country,  while  cattle 
kings  are  already7  fencing  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  “boomers”  insist  that 
the  region  is  already  Government  proper¬ 
ty,  and  legitimately  open  to  settlement, 
and  although  the  Government  has  fre¬ 
quently  expelled  the  intruders,  it  has 
never  brought  the  question  for  decision 
before  the  courts,  though  repeatedly  chal¬ 
lenged  and  besought  to  do  so.  It  is  said 
that  if  small  settlers  wait  until  the  country 
is  formally  thrown  open  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment, therailroads  and  cattle  kings  will  mo¬ 
nopolize  all  of  it  that  is  of  any  value  be¬ 
fore  homesteaders  or  preempting  can  ac¬ 
quire  a  footing,  hence  the  popularity  of 
the  “boomer”  movemeut  along  the  Iron- 
tier.  In  a  fisticuff  tussle  with  the  intru¬ 
ders,  the  other  day,  a  compauy  of  troops 
were  so  roughly  handled  that  they  had  to 
retire  in  sad  discomfiture.  Col.  Hatch  is 
reported  to  have  two  Hotchkiss  guus  with 
his  command,  and  to  have  resolved  not  to 
risk  a  man  at  short-range  fighting,  but  to 
open  on  the  “boomers”  with  loDg -range 
guns.  Although  the  “boomers”  may 
have  no  right  in  the  Territory,  still  we 
protest  against  this  ruthless  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  them.  If  the  United  States  army  is 
to  make  war  on  poor  American  intruders 
into  a  section  about  the  title  of  which 
there  is  considerable  doubt,  why  does  it 
not  treat  in  the  same  way  the  foreign  and 
native  capitalists  and  syndicates  who  il¬ 
legally  monopolize  principalities  of  the 
public  domain  about  the  title  of  which 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Why  should 
this  great  Government  show  more  favor  to 
the  rich  than  to  the  poor;  to  the  alien 
than  to  the  citizen  ? 


THE  BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  MONOP¬ 
OLY. 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  barbed  wire  fence  monop¬ 
olists,  having  been  defeated  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  and  having  triumphed  in  that  of 
Illinois,  have  just  been  seeking  to  repeat 
their  Chicago  triumph  at  Pittsburg. 
Some  time  back  they  granted  a  licence  to 
H.  M.  Scutt  A  Co.  of  that  city,  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  manufacture  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  wire  annually  and  sell  it 
at  a  stipulated  price,  the  manufacturers 
agreeing  not  to  handle  any  other  kind  of 
wire  and  to  make  monthly  statements  of 
the  amount  made,  and  pay  the  monopo¬ 
lists  a  royalty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 


per  pound.  It  is  alleged  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  have  made  more  than  their  allowance; 
that  they  have  not  make  the  monthly 
returns  as  required,  uor  have  they 
been  paying  royalty,  and  that  they  have 
sold  for  a  lower  price  than  that  stipulat¬ 
ed.  The  defence  is  that  the  monopolists 
first  violated  the  contract  by  issuing 
licenses  to  manufacture  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  than  plantiffs  and  defend 
ants  had  mutually  agTeed  upon;  and  then 
the  cutting  of  prices  was  fust  begun  by 
the  monopolists.  Judge  Aeheson  has 
decided  that, pending  the  trial, the  defend¬ 
ants  shall  make  monthly  statements  to 
the  plantiffs  until  the  case  shall  be  decid¬ 
ed  on  final  hearing, and  shall  give  $20,000 
bond  for  royalty  and  udj  damages  that 
may  be  decided  against  them;  but 
lie  refused  to  grant  a  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  forbidding  them  to  continue  manu¬ 
facturing  the  wire.  The  monopolists  own 
over  100  patents;  hut  the  Kelley  and  Glid- 
den  patents  are  those  on  which  they 
found  a  broad  claim,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  doubt  that  these  will  he  declared  inval¬ 
id  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
when  the  c?»se  comes  before  it  on  appeal 
from  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The 
case  from  Illinois  was  put  on  the  docket 
over  a  year  ago,  and  nearly  a  year  ago  those 
from  Missouri  and  Iowa;  but  so  many  cases 
are  now  before  the  Court, that  this  will  not 
be  reached  for  over  two  years  yet.  Surely 
the  bill  now  before  Cougress  providing 
for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  judges, 
with  a  view  to  expedite  business,  should 
be  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  are  suffering  hardships 
from  the  law’s  -wearisome  delays. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  past  year 
has  been  one  of  extremely  low  prices, 
which  in  many  cases  have  not  paid  either 
the  producer  or  manufacturer,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  investments  made  in  the  South 
is  very  remarkable.  The  stoppage  or 
curtailment  of  work  in  many  factories  in 
the  Northern  manufacturing  States  shows 
that  when  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  cost 
of  manufacture, contraction  notexpansion, 
of  production  is  to  be  expected.  Such  a 
condition  is  very  unfavorable  to  new  en¬ 
terprises,  yet  the  Manufacturers’  Record 
tells  us  of  1,885  new  undertakings  started 
during  the  year  in  the  fouiteen  Southern 
States,  with  a  total  capital  of  $105,209,- 
500, and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Of  course,  most  of  this  capital  is  from 
the  North  and  West;  but  it  goes  South 
not  from  sentimental  or  benevolent  mo¬ 
tives,  but  simply  because  it  finds  there 
good  opportunities  of  securing  profitable 
returns.  Time  was  not  very  long  ago 
when  New  England  almost  monopolized 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and 
Pennsylvania  that  of  iron;  but  of  late 
producing  agencies  are  being  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  country  wherever 
the  most  favorable  conditions  exist,  and 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  blast  furnaces, 
foundries  and  machine  shops  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  such  numbers  in  the  South  that 
it  looks  as  if  that  section  would  soon  be 
able  to  supply  its  own  population.  The 
heavy  freight  charges  on  crude  cotton  and 
wool  to  distant  factories, and  on  the  man¬ 
ufactured  goods  on  their  way  back,  will 
thus  be  avoided,  together  with  consider¬ 
able  wastage  in  transit  and  exactions  of 
agents  and  other  middle-men.  In  many 
parts  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Tennessee  coal  and  iron  ore  are 
close  together,  affording  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  the  iron 
industry,  and  European  as  well  as  North¬ 
ern  capital  is  making  heavy  investments 
in  this  line.  Minor  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  too,  are  finding  numerous  remuner¬ 
ative  openings, and  agriculture  is  improv¬ 
ing  in  its  methods,  becoming  more  diver¬ 
sified,  and  extending  its  area  owing  to 
the  influx  of  Northern  and  European 
farmers  and  stock  raisers.  The  presence 
of  manufacturing  industries  is  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  farmers  in  all  sections;  for 
they  raise  the  value  of  real  estate,  supply 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  those  at 
which  they  can  be  obtained  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  afford  a  home  market  for  a 
good  deal  of  agricultural  products. 


CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  AND  AN¬ 
NEXATION. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  take  up  a 
Canadian  paper  in  which  there  is  no  re¬ 
ference  to  commercial  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States.  This  question  seems  to  be  one  of 
burning  interest  to  our  northern  neigh¬ 
bors  at  the  present  timu.  The  opponents 
of  the  Government  are  iuveighing 
against  the  Ministry  for  not  securing  a 
reciprocity  treaty tAvith  this  country ;  and 


the  Ministerial  papers,  notably  the  To¬ 
ronto  Mail,  insist  that  the  Government 
has  done  everything  consistent  with  its 
dignity  to  obtain  such  a  treaty,  They 
point  out  that  in  the  Canadian  tariff  act 
of  1879,  still  in  force,  there  is  a  statutory 
invitation  to  the  United  States  to  estab¬ 
lish  reciprocity,  which  still  remains  unac¬ 
cepted.  Before  Canada  adopted  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  against  this  country  in  1865, 
every  legitimate  effort  was  made  by  the 
authorities  of  that  country  to  secure  from 
Washington  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries;  and  ever  since  then  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  fully  aware  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
form  the  most  liberal  sort  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  This  country,  however,  seems  to 
think  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  a  one¬ 
sided  affair  —  that  the  advantages  we 
would  give  would  be  much  greater  than 
those  we  could  receive.  This  will  always 
he  the  case  where  free  trade  with  fifty 
millions  of  people  is  allowed  in  exchange 
for  free  trade  with  four  millions;  hence 
there  is  little  or  no  desire*,  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  for  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
Dominion, 

We  think  our  Canadian  friends  are 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  opinion  which  is 
so  frequently  reiterated,  among  them,  that 
this  unwillingness  is  due  to  a  wish  or  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  this  country  to 
“starve  Canada  into  annexation,”  The 
possible  annexation  of  the  Dominion  is  a 
matter  scarcely  ever  spoken  or  thought  of 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  by  those  living  close  to 
the  boundary  line ;  and  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  have  no  desire  for  it,  as  it 
would,  of  course,  result  in  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  kind  of  reciprocity,  and  they  are 
generally  opposed  to  reciprocity,  on  the 
ground  that  the  free  importation  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  products  would  injure  their  own 
interests.  The  question  is  relatively  so 
unimportant  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and 
of  such  remote  contingency,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  rarely  discuss  it,  and  never  do 
so,  except,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
when  the  discussion  is  suggested  in  some 
way  by  our  neighbors,  and  even  then  one 
very  seldom  sees  even  a  passing  reference 
to  it  in  papers  published  in  any  Btate 
south  of  those  bordering  on  the  Dominion. 

There  are  here  few,  if  auy,  advocates 
of  such  a  measure,  though  when  it  is 
thought  (»f  at  all,  there  is  a  vague  sort  of 
feeling  that  it  is  a  question  we  may  have 
to  decide  upon  some  day  on  account  of 
the  solicitude  for  it  on  the  part  of  Canada 
herself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canada 
wtuld  gain  many  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  by  annexation;  hence  we  can 
readily  see  a  multitude  of  reasons  why 
a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  east,  and  of  Manitoba 
on  the  west,  advocate  such  a  union. 

Moreover  as  the  total  average  rate  of 
taxation  in  the  “States”  is  nearly  5U  per 
cent,  less  than  the  average  rate  in  the 
Dominion,  annexation  would  equalize  this 
difference,  and  while  tlure  would  be  a 
large  reduction  in  the  taxes  of  our  friends, 
we  would  have  to  pay  a  good  proportion 
of  the  load  of  debt  freely  piled  up  by  our 
heavily  tax-ridden  neighbors. 

- - - 

BREVITIES. 


Read  what  Prof.  Sheldon  says  of  Short¬ 
horns. 

We  are  receiving  many  calls  from  farmers 
who  wish  to  see  our  mammoth  potatoes. 

We  should  be  pleased  if  some  of  our  experi¬ 
enced  farmers  would  tell  of  the  best  way  they 
know  of,  to  cure  pork. 

Our  friend,  John  Burr,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  reports  (January  5th),  that  on  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  peach  buds,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  they  are  all  right  so  far. 

Note.— The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  is 
promptly  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  term.  Any  numbers  mailed  after¬ 
wards  are  sent  by  mistake  or  as  specimens, 
and  no  charge  Is  ever  made.  Recipients 
should  refute  to  pay  for  papers  sent,  after  the 
term  subscribed  and  paid  for  has  expired. 

Years  ago  the  farm  and  garden  papers 
wen*  looked  to  for  information  as  to  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  planting  seeds,  etc.  Now  all  this 
information  may  be  found  in  the  seedsmen’s 
and  nurserymen's  catalogues.  Send  for  them, 
therefore,  as  annouuced.  We  request  all  of 
our  readers  to  mention  the  K.  N-Y.  in  cor¬ 
responding  with  those  who  advertise  in  its 
columns.  It  is  helpful  to  our  subscribers,  our 
advertising  patrons,  and  ourselves. 

pr  is  with  much  regret  wo  learn  that  our 
venerable  friend,  Charles  Downing,  lies  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  at.  Ids  home  at  Newhurg,  N,  Y. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  horse  car  in  this  city  about  two 
years  ago,  and  ho  bus  never  fully  recovered 

from  the  evil  effects.  Aft  be  is  now  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  has  been  in  feeble  health 
for  some  tune,  grave  fears  are  entertained  of 
his  condition.  There  are  few  in  this  or  any 
other  country  who,  in  this  age,  have  done 
more  for  pomology  than  Mr,  Downing,  and 
few  would  be  so  widely  and  sincerly  lamented. 
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KEEPING  THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 

CLEM  AULDON^ 

( Concluded .) 

Now,  as  regards  the  manner  of  getting 
them  interested  in  the  farm :  A  job  of  work 
performed  by  a  boy,  because  he  feels  that  he 
has  to  do  it,  is  not  likely  to  be  as  thoroughly 
done  as  though  it  were  of  his  own  accord. 
Besides,  what  he  learns  from  such  lessons  will 
not  make  the  impression  that  it  otherwise 
would,  from  the  fact  that  his  heart  is  not  in 
the  work. 

Jennie  Fowler  Willing  says:  “You  can 
‘break’  a  colt  in  a  month ;  but  it  usually  re¬ 
quires  ten  years  to  break  a  boy  into  thorough, 
reliable,  working  ways.”  I  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  that  kind  of  breaking.  Here,  for 
instance,  Is  a  boy  five  or  six  years  old  without 
any  playmates.  From  early  morn  till  dark 
he  is  busy  playing  horse,  building  house,  keep¬ 
ing  store.  He  is  the  busiest  mortal  on  the 
farm.  He  is  never  idle.  He  plans,  toils  and 
tugs  away  until  he  is  so  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  that  he  lies  down  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  and  falls  asleep.  Yet  he  never  thinks 
of  getting  tired.  Here,  then,  is  your  engine, 
with  the  steam  up  and  the  tender  loaded  and 
the  boiler  full — a  boiler  that  will  stand  more 
pressure  to  the  square  inch  and  keep  the  track 
longer  than  the  best  “Corliss”  ever  put  on 
wheels.  Now  don’t  run  the  engine  on  to  a 
side-track,  then  dump  it  over  and  try  to 
make  a  hand-cart  out  of  the  material. 
Just  use  these  God-given  powers,  this 
latent  energy,  this  teeming  life,  as 
you  find  them.  Always  be  sure  that  they  are 
directed  in  the  right  channel.  This  boy  works 
at  his  imaginary  houses  with  such  untiring 
energy,  because it  amuses  him :  he  is  interested 
in  it.  To  him,  it  is  not  a  momentary  recrea¬ 
tion  “piped  in  at  intervals”*,  it  is  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  his  business.  Non*  if  you  can  direct  this 
interest  in  some  useful  occupation  and  turn  it 
into  work  with  the  enthusiasm  that  he  uses  in 
building  a  mud  house  or  riding  a  broom-han¬ 
dle,  he  will  keep  right  on,  like  the  spirited 
horse,  until  he  drops  in  the  harness.  It  is 
his  play-house,  h is  hobby-horse,  his  miniature 
store.  It  is  this  element  of  personal  possession 
that  keeps  up  the  interest,  just  the  same  as  it 
is  with  you.  It  is  my  wife,  my  farm,  my 
horse,  that  makes  the  object  interesting. 

In  dealing  with  boys  keep  this  point  upper¬ 
most  in  your  mind,  and  also,  if  you  are  trying 
to  give  them  a  lesson  in  farmiug,  that  is  to 
benefit  them  in  after  life,  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  vast  d  [fference  between  remember¬ 
ing  how  your  father  used  to  do  a  thing  and 
knowing  how  to  do  it  yourself.  Supposing  a 
carpenter  should  take  his  boy  out  to  the  shop 
every  day,  where  he  had  a  tine  set  of  tools, 
and  let  the  boy  look  on  while  he  morticed  and 
planed,  and  sawed,  and  suppose  he  eveu  al¬ 
lowed  the  boy  to  turn  the  grind-stone  while 
he  sharpened  the  chisel  and  ground  the  plaue, 
but  told  him  never  to  touch  those  tools,  what 
kind  of  a  mechanic  do  you  suppose  that  boy 
would  make/  How  would  he  go  about  to  file 
a  saw  or  sharpen  a  plane/  Supposing  a  man 
had  a  fine  carriage  team  and  a  hostler  to 
groom  them,  and  occasionally  took  his  son 
along  lor  a  drive,  but  uever  allowed  him  to 
go  near  the  barn  or  handle  the  reins,  how 
much  would  he  learn  auent  the  care  and 
management  of  horses/ 

Then  give  the  boys  a  chance.  Don’t  be 
afraid  of  being  too  generous  in  the  matter. 
The  first  time  you  go  to  town,  get  a  Planet  Jr. 
garden  drill ,  and  a  wheel  hoe.  Then  the  first 
day  when  you  have  a  little  leisure,  take  your 
boy  and  a  tape-line  and  go  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  Tel)  the  boy  that  16K  feet  square  make 
a  rod,  and  100  square  rods  an  acre.  Then 
measure  off  a  piece  thirty  three  feet  squares 
(Explain  to  the  hoy  how  that  makes  four  rod, 
of  laud.)  Then  mark  out  three  more  such 
pieces.  This  makes  just  one  tenth  of  an  acre, 
and  as  these  figures  are  easily  carried  in  the 
mind,  it  will  give  the  boy  some  idea  of  meas¬ 
uring  laud,  and  enable  him  to  easily  estimate 
the  amount  of  ground  he  has  in  a  crop  at  any 
time. 

This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  square,  if  you 
choose;  but  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  it 
would  lie  much  better  to  have  it  oblong,  say 
two  rods  wide  by  eight  rods  long.  Now  then, 
say  to  the  boy: — “My  sou,  this  is  going  to  be 
your  farm,  and  1  am  going  to  start  you  iu 
business.  This  is  what  they  call  truck-farm¬ 
ing.  I  am  going  to  furnish  you  with  the 
tools  and  the  seeds,  uud  1  want  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  farmer  you  will  make,  uud  how 
much  money  you  can  earn.  ” 

Then,  when  the  ground  is  iu  proper  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  right  time  arrives,  go  out  with 
the  boy  and  the  seed-drill.  Fill  the  hopper 
with  onion  seed,  set  the  marker  at  fourteen 
inches,  and  the  indicator  at  the  right  number 
for  onions.  Run  the  first  row  through  to 


guage  the  others  by,  and  set  the  boy  to  work ; 
when  the  onions  are  up  sufficiently  to  see  the 
rows  distinctly,  take  out  the  wheel-hoe.  Ex¬ 
plain  to  the  boy  that  the  object  of  hoeing  the 
ground  is  not  simply  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
but  to  pulverize  the  soil  and  aid  the  crop  iu 
its  growth.  Tell  him  that  if  you  should  put 
in  a  garden,  and  then,  after  the  vegetables  are 
up,  go  to  work  and  tramp  the  earth  firmly 
about  the  roots,  and  uever  loosen  it  any,  yon 
might  not  have  much  of  a  crop;  but  if  you 
mellow  the  soil  about  the  growing  plants,  and 
keep  it  well  pulverized,  it  enables  the  roots  to 
penetrate  the  ground,  allows  the  rain  to  euter 
deeper,  and  the  earth  to  better  retain  the 
moisture.  Tell  him  that  weeds  and  vegetables 
don’t  do  well  together— there  isn’t  room 
enough  for  both  on  the  same  ground,  and  that 
there  is  no  money  to  be  made  in  raising 
weeds.  Competition  is  too  strong.  Tell  him 
you  hope  he  will  be  a  different  kind  of  farmer 
from  his  father,  and  make  it  a  cardinal  virtue 
never  to  allow  a  weed  to  get  above  the 
ground. 

Then  in  the  Spring  send  for  some  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  “O,"  you  say,  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  strawberries.”  No  matter. 
Get  only  a  few.  The  boy  will  learn  to  manage 
them  as  fast  as  they  increase.  Get  two  dozen 
plants.  You  can  buy  two  dozen  Wilsons  of 
Eastern  dealers  for  50  cents.  Make  two  sepa¬ 
rate  beds  of  them.  Put  one  dozen  in  a  row 
10  inches  apart.  Keep  all  runners  and  blos¬ 
soms  pinched  off,  and  cultivate  them  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  Set  the  other  dozen  iu  a  row  three  feet 
apart.  Give  them  the  same  cultivation,  pinch 
off  the  fruit  stems  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and 
let  the  runners  grow.  If  it  is  a  reasonably 
good  season,  by  Fall  he  will  have  '200  plants 
from  the  bed  that  has  been  allowed  to  run — 
(the  number,  of  course,  will  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  variety).  Next  Spring  he 
has  an  increased  capital  to  operate  with — 200 
plants,  instead  of  two  dozeu— while  the  bed 
that  has  been  kept  in  hills  will  produce  a  full 
crop  during  the  Summer.  This  is  au  “object 
lesson”  that  is  practical,  interesting,  and  pro¬ 
fitable.  The  boy  learns  how  much  fruit  can 
be  produced  from  a  hill,  and  how  many  plants 
can  be  propagated  from  a  single  vine. 

By  beginning  on  a  small  scale,  he  learns  by 
experience,  and  will  be  able  to  manage  the 
business  ns  fast  as  it  increases.  The  great 
point  is,  that  he  should  learn  to  do  what  he 
does,  thoroughly,  and  to  master  the  details  of 
the  busine?s  as  he  goes  along.  He  learns  just 
bow  much  time  is  required  to  cultivate  100 
hills,  and  he  knows  how  many  quarts  of 
berries  those  100  hills  will  produce.  By  study¬ 
ing  the  catalogues  and  reading  on  the  subject, 
he  will  become  familiar  with  other  varieties 
and  he  may  now  send  and  get  a  dozeu  or  more 
of  several  different  kinds. 

He  will  soon  learn  which  variety  is  the  most 
profitable  for  hituself,  aud  also  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  neighbors  with  plants. 

By  this  meaus,  you  are  giving  your  boy  a 
practical  education.  He  will  have  learned  a 
trade  that  ought  to  be  worth  as  much  to  him 
as  any  mechanic’s.  The  trouble  with  too 
rnauy  farmers  is  they  never  learn  their  trade. 
By  the  time  your  boy  is  twenty-one,  he  will 
know  how  to  “take  hold”  of  things,  and  the 
probabilities  are  he  will  have  some  “manage¬ 
ment.  " 

In  growing  vegetables,  if  you  are  new*  to 
to  the  business,  you  will  be  careful  to  proceed 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  dishearten  both 
yourself  and  the  boy.  The  varieties  which  it 
would  be  profitable  to  grow  will  be  determin¬ 
ed  largely  by  your  market  and  your  facility  for 
disposing  of  the  produce.  It  will  make  a  vast 
differeuce  whether  your  farm  lies  adjoining 
the  town.or  whether  you  are  ten  miles  from  a 
village;  whether  you  are  goiug  into  the  city 
every  day.  or  whether  you  go  but  once  a 
week.  You  may  grow  produce  that  cau  all 
be  disposed  of  &t  home,  or  it  may  have  to  be 
shipped  to  some  point  on  the  railroad.  For 
instance,  if  you  should  put  in  a  crop  of  peas, 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  they  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  just  as  they  mature.  They  are  all 
quite  perishable;  they  may  come  into  use 
just  at  a  time  when  you  are  busiest  with  the 
team;  and  the  gathering  and  bunching  are 
laborious  tasks.  If  you  have  In  early  cab¬ 
bages,  they  will  probably  mature  in  the  busy 
seasonof  midsummer,  uud  have  to  lie  market¬ 
ed  at  once,  or  spoil.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  putin  winter  cabbages,  they  would  not  be 
ready  for  market  till  late  iu  the  Fall,  and 
they  may  be  sold  then  or  stored  for  the  winter 
or  spring  trade.  So  with  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  Something  which  would  be  highly 
profitable  to  the  market  gardener  near  a  large 
city,  might  be  worthless  to  the  farmer 
a  few  miles  from  town.  Early  onions 
are  u  very  profitable  crop  to  some 
growers,  while  to  others  they  would  not  repay 
the  expense  of  washing  and  hunching.  They 
are  perishable,  and  can  only  be  disposed  of  in 
limited  quantities  (unless  iu  a  large  city), 
while  the  common  crop  of  late  onious  is  a 
staple  article,  aud  can  be  marketed  any  time 


from  early  Fall  until  early  Spring.  Early 
melons  are  a  paying  crop  wherever  there  is  a 
market  for  them;  but  they  have  to  be  sold 
just  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  whereas  a  crop  of 
Hubbard  Squash  could  be  marketed  until 
frost  came,  and  they  might  either  be  disposed 
of  in  the  Fall  or  wintered  over  until  Spring. 
In  case  of  no  home  market,  they  are  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  shipped  hundreds  of  miles. 
You  must  study  these  things  and  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience.  if  you  are  wanting  in  knowledge. 

Finally,  if  you  have  an  earnest  desire  to  keep 
the  boys  on  the  farm,  to  have  a  pleasant 
home  and  a  nice  family,  the  application  of  a 
little  common  sense  will  go  a  long  ways  to¬ 
wards  bringing  about  the  desired  result.  A 
great  many  men,  through  sheer  carelessness — 
or  pure  stubbornness — make  every  one  around 
them  feel  very  uncomfortable.  As  children 
are  susceptible  of  refining  influences,  so  also 
are  their  characters  affected  by  the  want  of 
them. 

If  you  have  ears  like  that  Scriptural  animal 
of  ancient  origin,  try  to  tone  them  down.  Don’t 
be  bull-  headed.  You  never  made  any  money, 
and  never  will  make  any  progress  by  being 
bull  headed  with  your  children.  Remember 
the  boy  is  going  to  be  a  man  some  day.  If  you 
are  clumsy  and  awkward  and  careless  about 
your  personal  appearance,  try  to  improve  for 
your  children’s  sake,  if  you  are  too  old  to  do 
it  for  your  own.  Do  it  for  the  influence  you 
may  help  to  exert  upon  the  coming  generation. 
You  may  feel  and  believe  that  you  have  no 
influence;  but  you  have.  You  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  for  evil,  if  you  have  none  for  good. 
Long  after  you  are  laid  away  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  the  marble  slab  has  grown  green 
with  moss  and  lain  down  to  hide  itself  in  the 
grass,  and  the  crocus  and  the  butter- cups  are 
the  only  visitors  to  the  spot — even  then,  the 
grown  up  boys  and  girls  whose  manners  have 
been  molded  by  your  conduct  will  sometimes 
pause  in  the  busy  whirl  of  life  long  enough 
to  reflect  and  say:  “I  think  he  might  have 
done  better.” 


PRIZE  ESSAY.— CLASS  X. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  MAXIMUM  YIELD 
OF  POTATOES. 

The  potato  crop  has  become  one  of  vast 
importance  co  our  country.  Although  much 
fault  is  found  with  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  tuber,  its  consumption,  vast  already,  is 
on  the  increase,  and  a  potato  famine  would 
create  much  sorrow-  in  our  land.  The  potato 
has  become  a  necessity  to  the  American  house¬ 
wife.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  enor¬ 
mous  crop  raised,  some  years  amounting  to 
well  nigh  two  hundred  million  bushels:  and 
it  is  on  the  increase  without  supplying  the 
demand. 

The  potato  prefers  a  moderately  cool  cli¬ 
mate;  there  is  a  belt  iu  this  country  particul¬ 
arly  congenial  to  its  growth.  But  it  can  be 
successfully  grown  a  great  distance  north  and 
south  of  this  belt.  Iu  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  crop,  much  thought  has  beeu  given  to 
improving  the  method  of  culture,  and  quality 
of  the  tuber.  Our  people  have  become  so  fas¬ 
tidious  about  its  quality  that  much  skill, 
putieuce  and  labor  have  beeu  expended  in 
trying  to  improve  it.  The  potato  of  to-day 
must  have  a  smooth  surface,  be  well  shaped, 
of  good  size,  cook  dry  and  mealy  and  have  a 
good  flavor.  The  potato  is  nob  very  particu¬ 
lar  about  the  kind  of  soil  it  grows  in;  but  a 
good  soil  for  it  should  be  loose  and  friable;  it 
ought  to  be  porous  enough  to  insure  dryness, 
aud  moist  enough  so  the  potato  will  get  no 
check  from  drought.  Its  meehauical  condi¬ 
tion  is  the  first  thing  to  look  after.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  newly  cleared  land  pro¬ 
duces  the  very  best  potatoes.  It  is  full  of 
roots  aud  trash,  and  has  a  considerable  quau- 
tit>  of  ashes,  all  of  which  are  prime  factors 
iu  the  growth  of  a  good  potato.  The  potato 
is  a  great  lover  of  potash  aud  phosphoric 
acid,  and  requires  a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Those  elements  are  absolutely  ueeessary  to 
the  successful  growth  of  a  good  potato.  All 
things  considered,  l  find  nothing  equal  to 
well  rotted  stable  manure. 

If  I  had  the  choice  of  land  aud  soil  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  should  choose  a  north-western  in¬ 
clination,  and  a  gravelly  or  saudy  loam,  nat¬ 
urally  fertile,  and  a  good,  stiff  clover  sod, 
first;  but  any  other  sod  will  do,  and  I  would 
plow  iu  the  Fall.  But  if  1  had  not  the  sod  I 
wanted,  l  would  plow*  in  the  Spring  at  the  prop 
er  time.  1  apply  my  manure,  invariably,  in 
the  Spring.  I  use  mauure  iu  proportion  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  say,  from  five  to  twen¬ 
ty  large  loads  to  the  acre ;  if  sod  land,  I  apply 


after  plowing;  if  otherwise,  before.  I'find^t 
very  important  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the 
manure  in  the  soil.  The  time  for  planting 
will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
A  farmer  has  to  nse  his  judgment.  If  he  has 
not  this  important  requisite  he  had  better 
keep  out  of  the  potato  business.  If  I  want 
early  potatoes.I  plant  about  the  first  of  April; 
for  the  medium  crop  about  corn-planting 
time.  I  furrow  my  ground  from  three  to 
tbree-and-one-half  feet  apart,  and  four  inches 
deep,  according  to  the  kind  of  potatoes  to  be 
planted;  for  small-topped  kinds  the  furrows 
are  the  former  distance  apart;  for  the  larger- 
topped  sorts,  the  latter.  I  prefer  single-eye 
pieces  if  I  have  good,  medium-sized  potatoes 
to  plant,  and  such  I  decidedly  prefer. 

I  have  tried  stem,  middle  and  seed  ends, 
and  I  could  see  uo  perceptible  difference;  still 
it  is  a  stubborn  fact,  that,  treated  alike,  some 
hills  produce  twice  as  many  tubers  as  others. 
Rolling  the  prepared  seed  in  plaster  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan;  never  let  the  seed  lie  over  12 
hours  after  it  has  been  cut  I  have  let  them 
lie  three  days  to  my  sorrow.  [If  they  are 
scat  tered  thinly  in  a  shaded  place,  they  take  no 
harm. — Eds  ]  I  cover  with  a  one-horse  share- 
plow.  In  field  culture  I  use  a  three-cornered 
harrow  as  soon  as  the  weeds  show  themselves. 
The  use  of  this  in  a  proper  way  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  growing  crop,  and  effect¬ 
ually  destroy  weeds.  After  this  harrowing, 
I  uso  a  spring- tooth  cultivator  or  double-shovel 
plow.  I  am  very  careful  to  work  the  ground 
when  in  a  proper  state  of  dryness.  As  to  the 
number  of  times  to  work,  I  use  my  own  judg¬ 
ment.  I  never  suffer  weeds  to  get  any  head¬ 
way  if  I  can  possiblv  prevent  it.  Flat  or  hill 
culture,  with  me,  depends  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather.  If  the  season  is  dry,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  [  keep  the  surface  as  level  as  poss¬ 
ible:  but  if  wet,  and  weeds  persistent,  I  hill  up 
somewhat,  but  not  largely. 


Several  years  ago  we  denounced  “grave¬ 
yard  insurance”  swindles,  in  this  Department, 
and,  although  a  few  of  these  knavish,  incite¬ 
ments  to  dishonesty,  per  jury,  and  murder  still 
flourish  heie  and  there,  their  short-lived  ex- 
stence  is  generally  due  to  the  false  pretences 
under  which  they  are  conducted,  as  “mutual 
benefit  or  insurance  associations,”  and  to  the 
undeservedly  respectable  standing  of  some  of 
their  managers  or  directors  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  cursed  by  their  presence.  The  kindred 
“marriage  insurance  associations,”  although 
suppressed  by  the  authorities  in  some  States, 
and  far  less  numerous  than  a  few  years  ago, 
still  outnumber  the  “grave-yard”  frauds,  and 
fresh  ones,  two  or  three  times  every  year,  put 
forth  alluring  prospectuses  and  advertisements 
to  dupe  dolts,  and  till  their  managers’  pockets 
with  dishonest  gains. 

The  latest  of  these  that  has  come  to  our 
notice,  is  the  “Universal  Benefit  Association” 
which  has  “hung  out  its  gilt  shingle,”  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  in  Boston!  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  prospectus,  it  ”  is  a  society  of 
young  ladiesand  gentlemen,  organized  for  the 
purpose  and  object  of  contributing,  one  to 
another,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  thus  giving 
youug  people  money  to  purchase  a  home  or 
commence  business  at  the  real  time  of  life  in¬ 
stead  of  at  death.”  There!  isn’t  that  seduc¬ 
tive,  especially  when  the  prelude  to  a  promise 
to  pay  1,000  per  cent  on  an  investment,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  palt  ry  six  per  cent,  of  the  savings 
banks;  aud  to  give  in  “hard  cash” $707  for  the 
payment  of  $32  70 !  The  certificates  of  the  ben¬ 
efit  are  to  be  issued  in  three  classes — namely, 
$200,  $1,000  and  $3,000.  Every  uumarried  per¬ 
son  of  eithersex  is  eligible  to  membership;  but 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  it  offers,  a  person  must  be¬ 
long  to  it  at  least  IS  months  before  marriage. 
If  any  person  dares  to  marry  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  18  months,  his  or  her  membership  is 
forfeited,  and  he  or  she  can  derive  no  benefit 
ttierefrom.  Here  is  the  way  the  swindle  is 
conducted:  A  person  who  wishes  to  take  out 
a  $1,000  benefit  must  pay,  in  advance,  an  en¬ 
trance  fee  of  $0,  80  days  before  the  date  of 
entrance.  He  must  then  pay  au  annual  fee 
of  $4.  aud,  In  addition,  a  monthly  assessment 
of  $1.10.  Of  this  the  $1  goes  into  the  “Mar¬ 
riage  Fund,”  and  the  10  cents  pay  “the  cost  of 
collection.”  Now,  suppose  he  marries  at  the 
eud  of  IS  mouths,  he  will  have  paid  in  a  total 
of  $32.70.  But  the  association  requires  that 
$250  should  be  paid  iu  before  the  member  is 
entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  $1,000,  and  un¬ 
der  the  rules  this  evidently  cannot  de  done  in 
IS  months.  The  management,  however,  is 
generously  ready  to  assume  that  this  sum  has 
beeu  paid;  or  rather,  the  $250,  less  the  $32.70 
already  paid,  are  deducted  from  the  $1,000, 
leaving  $707,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary!  Thus,  for  the  investment  of  $32.70 
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he  is  to  receive  §767  at  the  end  of  18  months ! 
As  the  association  was  organized  on  October 
1,  1884,  no  benefit  will  be  due  until  May,  1866, 
and  we  venture  nothing  in  prophesying  that 
the  credulous  dupes  of  the  concei  n  will  then 
search  in  vain  for  the  managers  on  this  side 
of  the  Canadian  line  or  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
have  given  so  much  space  to  this,  because  it 
is  an  example  of  many  other  swindles. 

To  Many  Inquirers. — Some  frauds  are 
exceptionally  active  in  their  efforts  to  swindle 
the  public  at.  particular  times;  and  one  of  the 
most  active  at  present  appears  to  be  the 
Mouarcb  Novelty  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
judging  by  the  number  of  inquiries  we  are 
constantly  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  about  its  character.  We  have  briefly 
denounced  it  here  several  times:  but  the  in¬ 
quiries  still  come  pouring  in,  either  about  the 
“Company”  itself  or  about  “J.  C.  Emory,” 
who  is  really  the  “Company”  although  many 
seem  to  think  him  a  separate,  independent 
entity.  The  circulars  say  that  the  "Company,” 
or  ,7.  C.  E.  deals  “in  standard  household  uov- 
elties,”  and  is  seeking  for  agents  to  sell  them, 
agreeing  to  pay  a  salary  of  §00  a  month  and 
allow  §75  a  month  for  traveling  expenses,  or 
§165  a  month  for  salary  and  expenses! 
What  a  beuofactor  to  all  theunemployed  men 
in  the  country  at  this  season  of  general  de¬ 
pression,  is  the  M.  N.  Co.,  alias  J.  C.  E. !  And 
how  comes  it  that,  iu  spite  of  the  multitude 
of  employment  seekers,  aud  the  generous 
terms  offered  bv  M.  N.  C.  J.  C.  E.,  the  latter 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  so  much  advertising 
through  the  mails  for  “fresh”  help?  Surely 
there  ought  to  be  gudgeons  enough  to  snap  at 
that  bait,  even  although  §3  are  first  required 
for  an  “outfit” — worth  50  cents  quite  possibly, 
though  probably  not  more  than  half  that 
sum.  The  M.  N.  Co.,  alias  J.  C  E.,  reserves 
the  right,  after  30  days’  trial,  to  judge  of  the 
capacity  of  the  agent,  aud  discharge  him 
without  paying  a  single  cent  or  taking  back 
the  outfit.  This  right  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
employed,  hence  the  constant  demand  for 
fresh  greenhorns. 

King  &  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  are  entirely 
trustworthy.  We  cannot  by  auy  means  re¬ 
commend  the  United  States  Medicine  Co.,  of 
Bond  Street,  this  City,  or  the  “Hudson  M. 
F.  G.  Co.,"  of  Sixth  Avenue.  There  is  no 
such  Concern  as  the  Globe  Mutual  insurance 
Company  in  this  city.  Foster  &  Thomson 
form  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Wall  Street,  but 
who  can  vouch  for  the  standing  of  lawyers  in 
a  large  city?  We  don’t  recommend  E.  C. 
Bough  ton,  of  this  city.  Henry  Griffith,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  we  are  assured  by  several  parties, 
is  one  of  the  Bain  nest  of  poultry  sharpers, 
whom  we  have  frequently  denounced  here 
These  fellows  advertise  under  so  many  names 
as  sometimes  to  deceive  even  those  on  the  look¬ 
out  especially  for  them  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  Popular  Monthly  of  Chicago;  nor 
the  Warren  M’i’g  Co.,  of  this  city;  nor  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  Chicago;  nor  the  Western 
American  Farmer,  of  the  same  center  of 
swindling  advertisements. 


Varitms. 


Valuable  Christmas  Presents. — On  the 
day  before  Christmas  the  famous  cow  Aaggie, 
owned  by  Smiths  &  Powell, of  Syracuse, N.  Y., 
presented  her  owners  with  a  fine,  large,  hand¬ 
somely  marked,  vigorous  heifer  calf,  sired 
by  Netherland  Prince.  On  the  day  previous 
Lady  Netherland,  the  dam  of  Netherland 
Prince,  also  gave  them  a  splendid  heifer  calf, 
sired  by  Neptune,  son  of  Aaggie.  These  two 
calves  are  so  thoroughly  in-bred  in  these  won¬ 
derful  milking  strains,  that  their  growth  aud 
development  will  be  watched  with  much  in¬ 
terest.  Of  course,  they  will  receive  all  the 
care  and  attention  that  intelligence  can  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  know  if,  in  milk  production,  blood  will 
really  tell. 

Thk  Dutch-Friesian  Association,— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  be 
held  at  Detroit,  Mich,,  commencing  Feb.  4, 
1885,  and  lasting  two  days.  Many  valuable 
papers  are  promised,  and  the  occasion  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  much  interest.  For  fuller  par¬ 
ticulars  address  S.  Hoxik,  Sec’y,  Whites- 
town,  N.  Y. 

We  hope  an  effort  will  be  made  at  this  aud 
the  Holstein  Conventiou  to  drop  these  mis¬ 
leading  names,  and  that  all  will  agree  that 
these  noble  animals  shall  hereafter  be  called 
by  their  true  name,  Hollands,  or  Netherlands. 

Change  ok  Firm  Name. — Some  Hmesiuce 
Mr.  Maule  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  firm 
of  Benson,  Maule  &  Co  ,  aud  hereafter  he 
will  drop  all  reference  to  that  firm,  aud  do 
business  simply  as  Wui.  Henry  Maule. 

The  Minnesota  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty’s  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
State  House  at  St.  Saul,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  20.  A  fine  program  has  been 
prepared,  truman  m.  smith,  sec'ty, 

St.  Paul. 


for  lllomnt. 

conducted  by  mis:  ray  clark. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

WIZARDS  AND  WITCHES. 

They  abound  iu  the  imagination  of  the 
people;  which  does  not  signify,  however,  that 
they  are  not  duly  embodied  iu  the  person  of  a 
man  whose  great  air  of  mystery  and  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  strength  of  a  little  medicinal,  and 
herb  knowledge,  is  sure  to  earn  him  that  title; 
and  in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  happens  to 
be  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  a  prominent 
nose,  a  projecting  chin,  an  unamiable  temper, 
and  an  uuhospi table  house. 

Why  it  is  that  only  a  woman’s  unfortunate, 
or  bad  characteristics,  should  give  occasion 
for  fixing  the  traduced  aud  ignominious 
fame  of  the  superstition  upon  her,  while 
masculine  knowledge  aud  erabbeduess  gets 
the  creditable  part  ot  it,  is  one  of  the  mys 
teries  which  may  find  its  solution  along 
the  path  of  woman’s  disputed  equality. 
Meanwhile  the  deplorable  fact  remains 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  unen¬ 
lightened  parts  of  Europe,  that  wizards  are 
regarded  as  oracles,  doctors,  sooth-sayers,  and 
tamers  of  evil  powers,  while  witches  are  in 
vested  with  all  those  lower  principles  of  evil 
which  call  forth  nothing  but  hatred  and  de 
testatiou.  The  wizard’s  masculine  strength 
and  reserve,  coupled  with  reputed  virtues  of 
efficacious  power,  receives  the  compliment  of 
mystified  awe,  and  conciliating  fear.  The 
witch’s  feminine  weakness  aud  garrulity, 
coupled  with  traditioned  evil  doing,  receives 
the  insult  and  persecution  of  deep-seated, 
searching  hatred.  A  wizard's  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  often  in  connection  with  a  cored 
cow,  a  saved  crop,  a  successful  fishing  excur¬ 
sion,  as  a  witch's  mine  is  execrated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  disease,  failure,  or  wreck.  Aud, 
though  both  are  socially  ostracized,  it  is  with 
the  relative  leniency  and  severity  with  which 
we  ostracize  the  still  ever  eligible  bachelor 
and  the  undesirable  in-tbe-way  old  maid. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  the  old-fashioned,  rude, 
European  way  of  expressing  a  similar  disap¬ 
probation  for  the  celibate  state,  as  those 
reputed  wielders  of  supernatural  powers  are 
generally  unmarried.  A  solitary,  unsocial 
uature  and  mode  of  life  is,  at  least,  the  first 
stigma  of  their  unenviable  reputation. 

Curious  enough,  this  ostracism  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  availiug  themselves  of  their 
supposed  supernatural  knowledge  or  aid  when¬ 
ever  occasion  requires  it  for  their  interests; 
aud  any  smart  wizard  or  witch  may  eke  out.  a 
scanty  income  with  the  proceeds  of  concocted 
herbs  aud  schemes  for  the  furtherance  of  a 
patron's  interests.  Superstitious  people  are 
usually  the  most  prone  to  evil,  because  of  the 
darkness  which  envelopes  their  mental  aud 
spiritual  functions.  What  would  be  scouted 
as  unworthy  and  ridiculous  by  au  euligbtened, 
and  well  balanced  mind  are  considered  help¬ 
ful  expedients  by  them.  Thus,  they  seldom 
disdain  to  seek  a  wizard’s  abode  for  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  their  enemies,  rivals,  or  any 
object  of  envy;  aud  the  part'es  in  question 
seeking  the  same  doubtful  oracle,  the  wizard 
has  very  easy  and  natural  means  of  giving 
double  satisfaction  for  the  time.  Should  the 
fomented  trouble  finally  burst  in  a  storm,  he 
is  safe  from  a  direct  visitation  of  wrath  in  the 
secrecy  which  guilt}-  consciences  find  neces 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  repu¬ 
tation.  The  love-powders,  the  advice  aud 
plots  that  are  bought  from  a  witch  by  jealous 
rivals,  husbands,  and  wives,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  seldom  lawful  ends,  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  many  a  thrilling  story,  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  many  a  real  tragedy.  An  instance 
within  our  own  recollection  is  that  of  n  wile 
who,  suspecting  her  husband’s  fidelity,  obeyed 
a  witch’s  advice,  and,  on  a  given  night,  was 
to  flourish  the  razor  over  his  head  during  his 
sleep.  If  his  sleep  continued  unbiokeu  he  was 
true  to  her;  if  not,  the  reverse.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  husband’s  paramour  sought 
the  same  evil  oracle,  aud  obtained  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  time  to  apprise  the  husband  of  bis 
danger.  Of  course  he  feigned  sleep,  discover¬ 
ed  his  wife  in  the  suspicious  act,  and  forth¬ 
with  accused  her  of  murderous  intentions 
The  result  was  a  separation,  aud  nothing  but 
the  fear  that  his  own  guilt  might  also  be  dis¬ 
covered  prevented  the  husband  trurn  making 
a  public  accusal.  That  the  witch  merely  in¬ 
tended  to  fill  her  own  pocket  with  the  rewards 
of  a  smart  piece  of  busiuess,  without  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  possible  result;  and  that  the  real 
evil  lies  in  the  nature  or'  the  people  who  seek 
her,  is  evident.  The  end  of  superstition  aud 
ignorance  would  be  the  end  of  witchcraft, 
which  people  nurse  iu  their  own  nature,  and 
persecute  iu  the  person  who  mirrors  their  own 
defects  with  the  sharpness  of  cupidity. 

Not  the  less  pernicious,  though  conducted 
on  rather  negative  principle,  is  the  influence 
of  wizard’s,  they  art*  supposed  to  counter-act 


all  the  evil  invocations  of  witchcraft  with  a 
superior  power,  of  the  same  darkness,  how¬ 
ever.  If  a  cow’s  milk  is  red.  or  a  child  has 
suspicious  spasms  the  wizard  is  called  to  undo 
the  spell.  It  is  to  his  interest  to  attribute 
every  misfortune  to  the  influence  of  his  infe¬ 
rior  sister  in  the  craft.  Thus,  superstition  is 
encouraged  for  his  advantage,  while  the  popu¬ 
lar  hatred  is  directed  solely  towards  the  witch. 
The  popular  appellation  of  “  Hexen  meister” 
(witch -master)  denotes  the  common  belief 
that  they  are  the  lords  aud  the  governors  of 
witches,  that  the  latter  ore  subject  to  their 
superior  power.  Why  these  lords  of 
witchcraft  are  uot  considered  equally,  or  more 
culpable,  than  witches,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  more  power  to  harm,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  wizards  act  on  the 
restraining  and  negative  principle. 

And  such  is  the  power  of  established  preju¬ 
dice  that  should  a  witch  attempt  her  art  on  a 
similiar  principle,  the  people  would  sooner 
believe  her  a  man  in  petticoats  than  a  real 
woman.  This  masculine  prerogative  in  witch¬ 
craft  is  as  exclusive  and  stubbornly  guarded 
as  other  distinctions  between  the  sexes  in 
ordinary  life. 

The  popular  sayings,  beliefs,  aud  fears, 
would  be  amusing  were  it  not  for  the  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  ignorance  and  intellectual  tor¬ 
por  which  they  exhibit.  Everybody’s  grand¬ 
mother  can  point  with  awe  to  a  particular 
window,  key-hole,  or  chicken-coop  through 
which  one  of  these  disreputable  spirits  has  at 
some  time  or  other  effected  au  entrance.  Bats 
fluttering  around  castle-ruins  at  dusk,  are 
wizards  chasing  witches.  The  scorched,  black 
circles  left  by  charcoaled  wood  in  the  forest, 
are  their  rendezvous,  and  dancing  grouuds; 
pig’s  hoofs,  their  driukiug  vessels  with  which 
they  stea'  the  wine  from  people’s  cellars,  and 
make  merry  at  midnight.  If  a  spider  spins 
her  web  over  a  broken  window-pane  it  is 
solicitously  guarded  as  a  charmed  barrier 
against  a  witch’s  entrance.  Leavings  of  a 
meal  left  by  a  suspicious  begging  women,  are 
put  aside  like  so  much  poison,  aud  watched  in 
its  different  stages  of  decay.  If  the  potatoes 
turn  black,  aud  the  milk  green,  it  proves  that 
she  was  a  witch, aud  meant  harm  to  some  one  in 
the  family.  Almost  every  village  has  its  differ- 
rent  signs  and  test  proofs ;  aDd  woe  to  the  wom¬ 
an  whose  appearance  does  not.  answer  their 
description  of  respectability.  Happily  beg¬ 
ging  women  are  as  scarce  as  long-nosed  ones; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  rarity  of  these  two 
phenomenas  that  t  hey  are  pronounced  upon  as 
evil  omens.  Whatever  is  unusual  excites 
curiosity,  talk,  apprehension.  Because  it  is 
the  custom  of  journeymen,  seeking  work,  to 
go  from  place  to  place  begging  their  victuals, 
no  one  dreams  of  harboring  a  wizard.  With 
women  it  is  quite  different;  and  their  wants 
must  lie  extreme  indeed,  to  venture  on  a  beg¬ 
ging  tour.  If  they  do,  a  knowing  one  is  care¬ 
ful  to  pocket  the  leavings,  swallow  all  the 
milk  and  leave  no  trace  behind  by  which  she 
might  be  identified  into  witchcraft. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.— NO.  V. 

ZKA  MAYS. 


I  have  been  cutting  rags  again.  I  should 
think  that  I  have  enough  sewiug  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  if  taought  flows  with  sufficient 
freedom;  especially  where  many  have  beeu 
cut  beforehand  there  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  tangliug.  They  get  locked  together  iu 
some  way  as  thoughts  do  in  our  brains,  and 
you  can’t  pull  one  out  without  starting  an¬ 
other,  perhaps  several. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  lead  pencils!  One 
does  not  have  to  be  bothered  with  pen  and 
ink.  I  can  write  a  few  lines,  clap  the  pencil 
in  my  mouth,  and  sew  away.  I  am  in  my 
orchard  parlor  again.  The  great  judicial 
chair  I  brought  out  the  other  day  is  too  high, 
so  1  occupy  a  one  urtned  rocker.  The  upper 
eud  of  the  orchard,  which  I  face,  meets  the 
sky  iu  nearly  its  whole  width.  It  looks  as  il 
the  sky  were  some  distance  off;  if  1  did  not 
know  better  I  might  think  it  the  jumping-off 
place  of  a  flat  world.  But  I  do  know  there 
are  strawberries  and  green  corn  growing  a 
little  farther  on,  and  that  beyond  are  hills 
and  valleys,  a  river,  aud  lulls  again.  Aud 
how  close  to  us  is  the  horizon  that  bounds  our 
mental  vision!  That  is  the  end  to  us.  We  do 
not  see  the  strawberry  fields  just  over  there, 
nor  the  meadows,  nor  the  bill  ranges.  Now 
and  then  one  plunges  through  the  fog  that 
closes  us  in  and  brings  us  buck  a  meadow  lily 
or  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  One  looks  over  the 
water-shed  and  sees  living  streams  coursing 
dowuward,  aud  wuteriug  fertile  valleys  of 
which  wo  had  never  dreamed.  Era  old  in 
went  beyond  to  fly  bis  kite,  and  Morse  fol¬ 
lowed  after  him,  and  lo!  we  can  flash  our 
thoughts  on  wires  across  continents,  and 
through  cables,  uuderseas!  An  Edison  makes 
excursions  into  the  unknown  and  returns 
with  a  telephone  through  which  friends  may 
hear  each  other’s  voices  though  a  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  serenade  each  other  at  long 


distances.  He  brings  back  an  electric  light 
to  make  our  night  like  day. 

What  a  little  man  a  bigot  is,  to  be  sure! 
Content  to  stay  in  bis  walnut  shell,  and  re¬ 
main  chiefly  cotyledon,  when  he  might  put 
forth  stems  and  brauches  and  be  a  tree,  and 
more  tlmu  thjt,  stoutly  asserting  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  tree;  that  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  there  is  is  wrapped  up  in  his  one  dark, 
little  room,  hating  and  quarreling  with  his 
enterprising  brother  wrho  has  broken  open  his 
shell  aud  begun  to  grow  out  into  the  sunlight, 
and  who  sees  his  might}’  father  walnut  with 
its  branches  spread  wide  for  a  shelter  to  some¬ 
thing,  and  waving  iu  the  wind,  A  new  truth 
received  into  the  soul  is  a  fertilizing  power. 
A  germ  may  lie  waiting  within  its  corolla  for 
the  wonderful  truth  which  shall  make  it 
quick  with  the  seeds  of  a  great  new  life. 

I  sat  cutting  rags  this  morning  with  the 
“Autocrat”  before  me.  I  had  been  reading 
that  “Memory,  imagination,  old  sentiments 
and  associations  are  more  readily  reached 
through  the  sense  of  smell  than  by  almost 
any  other  channel,”  and  the  strange  explana¬ 
tion  suggested  that  it  is  because  “the  olfactory 
nerve  is  really  a  part  of  the  brain,  in  intimate 
connection  with  its  anterior  lobes.”  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  marigolds  were  his  fragrant  (?) 
reminders.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  illustrate  the 
proposition,  there  greeted  my  sense  of  smell 
the  perfume  of  the  honey  locust.  A  handful 
of  blossoms  bad  been  brought  in  and  lay 
withered  on  the  table.  That  smell  took  me 
hundreds  of  miles  away  aud  brought  this  to 
memory:  “There  was  a  common,  and  a  single 
locust  tree  upon  it,  and  a  little  girl  running 
over  the  common  and  crying  fire!  fire!  and 
into  her  house  to  save  the  baby.  The  chimney 
was  burning  out.  There  was  a  church  on  the 
common.  ‘A  sprig  of  green  caraway’  would 
have  carried  me  there  as  well  as  the  locust 
blossoms— there  where  the  high  pulpit  was 
fixed  against  the  wall,  and  wffiere  the  pews 
were  closed  apartments,  and  where  I  some¬ 
times  sat  in  the  high  gallery,  aud  where  were 
sung  such  sacred  songs  as  Ariel  and  Stow. 
There  was  a  red  school  bouse  on  the  common, 
too,  with  desks  against  the  wall,  long  benches 
in  front,  and  little  benches  with  backs;  before 
them  a  rusty  stove  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  was  a  great  red  house,  the  front 
part  of  which  had  contained  a  store,  and  had 
an  unpainted  “lean-to”  behind  it,  and  a  large 
wood  house.  Water  was  brought  Into  the 
house.  There  were  apples  stored  in  the  un¬ 
furnished  chamber.  There  was  a  garden,  a 
little  orchard  and  a  bit  of  meadow.  This  was 
the  little  girl’s  home,  A  blaeksmith’s  shop 
was  near  by,  and  there  all  day  long  while 

"Her  noble  father  tolled  and  sang 
The  music  of  the  anvil  rang.” 

I  might  have  painted  pictures  for  hours, 
just  because  that  sweet  smell  came  to  me 
from  the  table. 

Ball  No.  1  done — a  little  ball.  Bread  to  be 
baked  at  the  house,  and  I  must  go  in. 

i  - 


Music  Rack. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  A  SHOULDER  CAPE. 

In  answer  to  D.  P.  H.’s  request  in  the  Wom¬ 
an's  Department  of  the  Rural  of  the  loth  of 
Dec.,  I  seud  the  following:— It  is  worked 
throughout  iu  double  crochet,  that  is,  throw 
the  thread  once  around  the  needle.  It  takes 
four  hanks  of  Germantown  worsted  for  the 
body  of  an  ordinary  sized  cape,  aud  one  hank 
of  contrasting  color  for  the  border.  Iu  work¬ 
ing,  only  take  up  one  side  of  the  stitch,  the 
one  farthest  from  you  in  each  row:  it  gives  a 
very  pretty  ribbed  appearance  to  the  work, 
Set  up  a  chain  sufficiently  long  to  go 
around  the  neck  easily,  rd(1  tbo  number  of 
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etitches  divisible  by  seven  turn  and  work  back 
in  d.  c  ,  taking  up  every  stitch.  Turn;  make 
one  chain,  one  d.  c.  on  second  stitch,  one  on 
third,  three  on  fourth,  one  on  fifth,  one  on 
sixth,  one  on  ninth,  one  on  tenth,  three  on 
eleventh,  one  on  twelfth,  one  on  thirteenth, 
one  on  sixteenth,  one  on  seventeenth,  three  on 
eighteenth,  one  on  nineteenth,  one  on  twenti¬ 
eth,  one  on  twenty  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  row.  It  uow  begins  to  point;  turn,  one  ch  , 
one  stitch  on  second  stitch  of  point,  one  on 
third,  five  on  fourth,  one  on  fifth,  one  on 
sixth,  one  on  second  of  uext  point,  continue 
thus  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Turn,  one  ch  ,  one 
stitch  on  second  one  of  point,  one  on  third, 
one  on  fourth,  three  on  the  fifth,  one  on  the 
sixth,  one  on  the  seventh,  one  on  the  eighth, 
one  on  the  second  one  of  next  point;  repeat 
to  the  end.  Turn,  one  ch  one  stitch  ou  second 
of  point,  one  ou  the  third,  one  on  fourth,  five 
on  fifth,  one  on  sixth,  one  on  seventh,  one  on 
eighth,  one  on  second  of  next  point,  and  soon. 

The  worker  will  observe  that  the  first  stitch 
of  every  point  is  on  the  second  stitch  of  same 
point  in  previous  row,  ami  that  in  each  alter¬ 
nate  row  three  are  worked  on  the  middle 
stitch,  while  in  the  other  rows  five  are  worked 
on  the  same  stitch;  continue  thus  till  the  cape 
is  long  enough  to  suit,  then  work  the  border 
and  finish  off  the  neck  with  some  fancy  stitch. 
I  never  made  the  borders  of  two  capes  alike, 
varying  them  to  suit  my  taste. 

AUNT  EM. 


Domestic  Ccottomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  Amateur  Cook  had  the  rolling-pin  in 
her  baud,  and  she  brought  it  down  with  great 
force  upon  the  baking  board.  “I  don't  want 
her  to  come  here."  she  emphasized,  speaking 
of  a  girl  who  had  lately  come  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  “She  is  always  talking  about  her  pride 
in  not  knowing  how  to  work ;  how  her  mamma 
and  her  elder  sisters  always  attend  to  the 
household  duties  aud  uever  allow  her  to  soil 
her  fingers  "  “Well,  my  dear,”  I  answered, 
“your  younger  sisters  shall  never  have  that  to 
say  of  you,  if  I  live  to  see  them  grown  up. 
I  believe  in  a  family  sharing  alike  the  burden 
of  the  housekeeping,  ami  not  one  to  be  over¬ 
loaded  aud  another  left  free  of  burdens.  It  is 
no  honor  for  that  girl  to  say  she  never  made 
bread,  or  washed  the  dishes.  More  shame  for 
her  when  her  mother  has  done  it  for  forty 
years,  aud  her  father  works  hard  to  keep  them 
all  comfortable.  Don’t  you  remember  when 
Aunt  Dorcas  was  here  how  pleased  she  was 
one  day  when  you  were  so  busy  and  a  caller 
came  and  you  only  took  a  few  minutes  to 
change  your  dress  when  you  appeared  to  en¬ 
tertain  your  company,  because  your  hair  was 
tidy  aud  your  face  cleau.  After  they  left, 
you  went  back  to  your  job  of  house  cleaning 
quite  cheerfully,  aud  Aunt  Dorcas  said,  ‘It 
is  quite  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  lady  in  the  parlor 
aud  in  the  kitchen  too.’  A  French  writer  has 
expressed  it  somewhat  differently:  'The  dis¬ 
tinctive  sign  of  a  high-boni  women  is  shown 
by  wliat  she  knows  about  the  kitchen.’  There 
is  no  degradation,  but  everything  honorable 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  most  necessary 
for  our  Imppy  and  healthful  living,  our  most 
familiar  needs. 

There  are  none  so  high  in  the  social  scale 
that  the  fluctuations  of  wealth,  the  dishonesty 
of  those  in  business  with  them,  or  other 
causes,  may  not  reduce  them  to  abject 
poverty.  ‘1  hope  they  will  leave  me  my  fur¬ 
niture,  for  it  is  dear  to  me  from  long  posses¬ 
sion,’  said  u  lady  to  me  lately,  who  knew  that 
bankruptcy  was  very  near  and  through  no 
fault  of  her  own ;  and  so  it  is  in  many  cases 
whei*e  these  changes  come,  aud  if  the  early 
training  of  a  daughter  is  properly  attended 
to;  if  she  is  taught  to  cook,  to  bake,  to  mend 
aud  to  kuow  how  washing  and  irouiug  should 
be  done,  there  is  no  fear  of  her  future.  The 
sweet ‘uses  of  adversity’ will  only  recall  her 
early  days  spent  in  a  mother’s  kitchen  doing 
loving  service  for  those  near  and  dear  to  her; 
and  it  will  take  the  bitterness  aud  the  sting 
from  her  reverses  of  fortune  to  remember 
that  her  mother  had  prepared  her  for  this, 
instead  of  leaving  her  helpless  and  stranded 
to  a  life  of  useless  discontent.  Perhaps  that 
mother  uiny  not  live  to  see  the  reward,  but 
such  a  daughter  will  be  saved  mauy  a  trial, 
aud  though  mother  is  not  there,  her  influence 
will  remain  " 

“I  feel  quite  superior  to  that  girl  after  such 
a  pleasant  lecture,”  smiled  the^Cook,  quite 
chipper.  “Here,  marmsie,  taste  this  squash 
pie,  made  of  u  choice,  dry  Hubbard.”  And 
tell  me  if  it  isn’t  richer  anil  better  than 
pumpkin.  And  so  the  conversation  dropped, 
aud  left  me  wishing  that  girls  could  see  and 
understand  the  value  of  their  home  training, 
aud  not  be  iullueueed  l»y  those  who  affect  to 
despise  the  use  of  their  bauds,  always  remem- 
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bering  the  important  injunction,  “Whatso¬ 
ever  thy  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.”  _ _  _ 

ECONOMY  NOTES. 

I  foe  one  have  tried  Mrs.  Snedeker’s  recipe 
for  Letnou  Cake  and  met  with  success.  I  used, 
however,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  as 
sweetening  for  the  dressiug  instead  of  the  half 
cup  she  directed.  My  family  pronounced  it 
the  best  layer  cake  that  I  had  ever  made.  By 
the  way,  that  same  recipe  makes  an  excellent 
jelly  or  chocolate  cake. 

For  years  I  have  been  tormented  with  layer 
cakes  sticking  to  the  tins  One  friend  told  me 
to  grease  the  tins  with  lard  instead  of  butter. 
Another  said  the  reason  the  cake  stuck  was 
because  I  kept  my  tins  too  bright;  while  an¬ 
other  advised  putting  a  piece  of  sweet  lard  or 
suet  into  the  tins,  placing  them  in  the  oven 
and  so  allowing  them  to  get  heated  through 
and  through,  after  which  they  were  to  be 
scalded  with  cleau,  hot  water,  dried  aud  set 
aside  until  used.  But  in  my  case,  all  these 
remedies  failed,  my  cakes  still  stuck  and  broke 
so  badly  in  getting  them  out,  that  I  gave  up 
making  layer  cake.  Lately,  while  looking  over 
an  old  recipe  book  of  mother’s,  I  came  upon 
the  following:  “To  Prevent  Cake  Sticking  to 
Jelly  Tins.  Crease  the  tins,  line  with  tissue 
paper,  sides  as  well  as  bottom,  put  in  the  bat¬ 
ter,  and  bake.  When  done,  turn  bottom  up  on¬ 
to  a  clean  cloth  or  towel,  and  with  a  bit  of  cloth 
dipped  in  hot  water,  just  wet  in  every  part  the 
paper  on  the  bottom  of  the  cake.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  waiting. you  cau  peel  off  the  paper  with- 
outa  particle  of  cake  sticking  to  it."  I  follow¬ 
ed  these  directions,  and  they  worked  bke  a 
charm — no  more  bottomless  aud  brokeu  cakes! 
One  word  of  advice  just  here: — Let  the  cakes 
remain  top  down  until  they'  are  almost,  or 
quite  cold.  You  can  then  handle  them  with¬ 
out  danger  of  breaking. 

Although  one  corner  of  a  small  drawer  in 
my  dressing  table  was  supposed  to  be  the 
place  for  our  button  hooks,  it  was  the  excep¬ 
tion,  aud  not  the  rule,  to  find  one  there.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  I  fastened  a  button- hook 
and  a  small  pair  of  scissors  to  black  tapes  and 
tied  the  other  euds  to  a  drawer  knob,  Mamma 
is  no  longer  asked  where  these  necessary  and 
heretofore  truant  articles  are.  The  children 
now  can’t  mislay  them,  and  I  am  saved  a  deal 
of  trouble. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  pretty  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  cards  that  many  of  us 
have  received?  Better  put  them  carefully 
away  in  a  box,  to  be  brought  out  and  looked 
over  at  pleasure  than  to  cheapen  our  rooms  by 
scattering  them  promiscuously  around.  No 
one  objects  to  three  or  four  pretty  cards  iu  a 
room,  but  when  they  cover  walls,  mantels, 
tallies,  etc.,  they  become  positively  unsightly, 
aud  are  no  longer  pleasing  mementoes  of  past 
holidays.  mrs.  economy  . 

TO  LADIES  WHO  PLAY  AND  SING. 

An  English  gentleman  who  has  suffered 
many  things  from  the  fingers  aud  voices  of 
musical  women,  gives  them  the  following 
bit  of  advice  through  the  Queen:  If  yoa  play, 
do  not  pride  yourself  ou  having  had  so  very 
few  lessons  and  never  practicing;  so  much 
the  worse  for  your  hearer. 

Do  not  boast  of  being  able  to  plav  by  ear,  and 
do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  playing  without 
music, unless  you  frequently  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ory,  and  thus  make  sure  that  you  are  not  palm¬ 
ing  off  your  own  slovenly  inventions  under  the 
great  names  of  Schumaun  or  Chopin. 

Do  not  go  on  playing  when  no  one  wants  to 
hear  you,  aud  do  not  ofl’er  to  perform  in  the 
presence  of  artists  superior  to  yourself. 

Do  not  suppose  you  cau  keep  up  your  music 
without  practising,  or  your  playing  without 
listening  to  the  best  pianists. 

Do  not  learu  to  sing  if  you  have  no  voice, 
or  an  essentially  unpleasant  one. 

Do  not  leave  off  playing  the  piano  because 
you  have  a  good  voice. 

Do  not  think  that  any  dabbliug  ou  the  piauo 
will  do  by  way  of  accompaniment  so  long  as 
you  sing  the  right  notes,  and  do  not  learn 
music  at  all  unless  you  have  a  good  ear  to 
start  with. _ _ _ 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS. 

One^piart  of  beans.  Souk  them  over- night, 
iu  the  morning  drain,  then  cover  with  warm 
water,  and  add  one  pound  of  pork  Boil 
gently  half  au  hour,  then  turn  them  iu  a  colan¬ 
der,  ami  rinse  with  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
then  put  half  of  them  iu  the  bean-pot,  then 
the  pork,  then  the  rest  of  the  beans.  Pour 
over  them  oue  teaspoon ful  of  mustard,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  tablespoon  ful  of  mo¬ 
lasses  mixed  iu  a  cup  of  water,  then  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Bake  slowly  for  10  hours, 
adding  a  little  water,  as  it  cooks  off. 

LILLIE  MAY. 

MILK  IN  THE  WINTER. 

To  those  who  dry  off  their  cows  aud  go 


without  milk  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  Winter 
I  would  say  that  if  you  can  spare  a  part  of 
your  milk  now,  mn  if,  and  thus  have  a  supply 
for  your  tea,  coffee,  and  cooking  at  that  time. 
Heat  it  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  pail  set  into  a 
kettle  of  hot  water,  aud  make  air-tight,  as 
you  would  fruit,  in  large  bottles,  jugs,  or  fruit 
cans.  Thin,  sweet  cream  can  be  preserved  iu 
the  same  way.  mbs.  jennte  watson. 


WILD  TURNIP  FOR  FELONS. 

Mrs.  Parsons,  in  answer  to  our  question  as 
to  what  she  means  by  “Wild  Turnip,”  replies 
that  “the  plant  is  botanieally  known  as  Ar- 
isaema  triphyllum,  and  familiarly  as  Dragon- 
root,  Indian  Turnip,  or  Jack-in-the-Pulpit.” 
By  the  last  name  the  plant  is  well  known  to 
every  country  child.  Mrs.  Parsons  also  states 
that  she  sent  the  felon  cure  to  four  papers  at 
the  same  time.  Supposing  that  the  item  was 
sent  to  us  in  the  usual  manner,  we  claimed  it, 
and,  as  a  result,  thought  our  contemporaries 
had  appropriated  it  without  credit. 

SODA  CRACKERS. 

Mre.  S.  E.  Watcher  asks  how  to  make  soda 

crackers  such  as  are  sold  in  the  stores.  Who 

can  tell  her  ? 

- - 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

W hat  work  on  the  above  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  country  readers?  N.  v.  c. 

Ans. — The  latest  edition  of  United  States 
Dispensatory,  by  Wood  and  Bache.  See  ans¬ 
wer  to  other  question  under  felon  cure. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  la  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Lluseed  helUir  Its  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
Ions  of  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  DUroftcuous  substance: 

The  effect'  of  NUrOtfvnqus  Foods,  such  as  Lissked 
Mt.iL,  tuny  be  briefly  summed  up  its  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  they  ac- 
UUlre  a  value  as  food  uot  attaltiablelu  au.v  other  way. 

2.  They  add  n  ureal  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fnt  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  In  all  the  orcans. 

5.  They  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  id  unlnniW  fed  with  them. 

li.  They  prevent  disease  bv  keeping  tile  organs  In  a 
healthy  condition  1. 1ufc.nl  M.-ul  has  been  frequently 
used  iu  Hoy  Cholera,  aud  hits  never  failed  to  prevent 
Us  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needlr-ssto  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
raiii-h  bench i  from  the  use  or  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  oue  half  of  all  au  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 
Mt.it.. 

;  «r  Please  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices  Orders  » 111  be  promptly  Oiled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  Linseed  OH  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Toledo  l.inseed  Oil  t  o.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit,  .llichigun. 

I.  I*.  Kviiiis  A  La.,  Indianapolis,  Iml. 
Ml.  l*nui  I  Insect!  Oil  I’o  ,  S*t.  Paul.  Jli nil. 
('lueitinali  l.inseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Cent  nil  l.inseed  Oil  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Auknciks  as  follows: 

T.  F,  RAX DO L  PH  d>  CO.,  1%  West  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  K-  SOPER  W  CO..  No.  2  and  3  India  St..  Boston, 

J.  CVSH1XG  <’(>.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHX  KlXG.  Norristown,  Penn. 


SILKS  for  PATCHWORK 

in  &u  cent  aid!  *1.00  p.-u  k.-urc*.  lininltoniesi  JU*orttii*ut  t>v*r  offered. 
Our  $0  cant  ptu'kaffo  of  Best  Embroidery  Silk,  n*4"r  Usd  colors,  a tid 
lllutlrntml  Hook  o?  f&ncv  stitch**,  dedans  Ac  for  orasy  work,  free 
with  VYUry  order,  VALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  LUveu,  Couu, 


YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

Please  give  direction  for  making  and  bak¬ 
ing  the  above?  M.  c.  b. 

Ans. — Take  three  cups  of  sweet  milk,  three 
eggs,  three  cups  of  sifted  flour — just  even  full 
— and  a  tea  spoon  ful  of  salt.  Beat  the  yelks 
thoroughly,  add  the  milk,  then  the  flour 
and  the  whites,  lieaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  last. 
Before  you  make  this  batter,  cut  a  small  end 
off  from  your  roa.-t  of  meat,  lay  a  grating  or 
a  few  skewers  across  the  top  of  a  small  pan 
(one  that  will  set  iu  the  oven  with  your  roast¬ 
ing  pan),  put  the  small  pie.;«  of  meat  on  this 
support,  and  place  the  pan  iu  the  oveu.  This 
should  be  doDe  iu  time  for  the  roast  to  cook 
aud  make  a  dripping  in  the  pan  at  the  time 
you  have  the  batter  mixed,  which  should  be 
at  once  poured  into  the  pan  and  baked 
from  three-quarters  to  an  hour  As  the  meat 
cooks,  the  gravy  will  drop  upon  the  pudding 
which  will  thu3  be  enriched  and  crisped.  Cut 
in  square  or  narrow  strips,  aud  place  around 
the  large  roast  in  serving. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 
In  Impaired  Nerve  Function. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Fernald  Boston,  Mass.,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  in  cases  of  impaired  nerve  func¬ 
tion,  with  heneficial  results,  especially  iu  cases 
where  the  system  is  affected  by  the  toxic 
action  of  tobacco.” — Adv. 


Prof.  Horsford^s  Bakina:  Powder 

requires  less  shortening  than  any  other  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  aud  the  product  is  better. — Adv 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 


IMPOHUHT  TO  SHEEP  GROW  S. 


An  Oily,  Non  poi&oaou  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  insects  infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestie 
iuunmls. 

A  Si  us  Cl' UK  for  SCAB  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  sot.ubi.k  in-  coin  **  \tbr,  and  harmless  i<> 
man  or  animal.  It  leuvos  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  live  certificates. 

HKWARK  OK  WORl'HLKSS  IMITATIONS. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author 
I  zed  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  A  SOX, 

Man  itfoclurm, 

Doncaster,  England:  and  173  North  10th 
St.,  Brooklyn.  R.  IL,  N  >  P.  O.  Box  X 

STOCK  MAN 

WANTED. 

Wanled,  a  Man  and  Wife,  with  no  children,  to  occu¬ 
py  nouse  aud  board  six  to  ten  men  on  farm.  Man 
must  be  a  practical  Cattle  Man,  and  used  to  earing 
for  blooded  stock. 

Address  VV.  &  L.. 

Box  471,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


gtti£ttlUnrou.$  gUvnlbing. 


AYER’S 


SUGAR- 

COATED 

CATHARTIC 


PILLS. 


Ayer's  Tills  are  entirely  vegetable  in 
their  composition,  act  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  impart  tone  aud  energy  to 
the  wholo  system.  They  may  be  given  to 
children  with  entire  safety.  L.  O.  Brag- 
don,  Columbia,  S.  writes:  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Tills  in  my  family  for  years. 
I  give  them  to  my  children,  iu  preference 
to  any  other  physic,  and  always  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  They  are  iu  valu¬ 
able  as  a  home  nndiciuc.”  A.  B.  Foster, 
Children’s  Home,  Westville,  Conn., 
writes:  “  We  have  used  Ayer’s  Tills,  and 
think  them  a  very  *afe  and  excellent 
family  aperient."  R.  D.  Jackson,  "Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  writes :  “  I  have  used 

Ayer’s  Tills  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them 
for  giving  me  an  appetite  or  imparting 
energy  and  strength  to  my  system.  I 
always  keep  them  iu  the  house.” 


Most  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  yield  readily  to  the  influence 
of  Ayer's  Tills.  They  stimulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  restore 
the  system  to  healthful  condition.  A. 
A.  Wostenholme,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
“Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  I  take  oue  or  two  doses  of  Ayer’s 
Tills,  aud  am  promptly  relieved.  I  have 
used  these  Pills  for  years,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail.”  Randolph  Morse. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes:  “I  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  Ayer's  Tills  for 
keeping  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  mul  Liver, 
in  good  working  order.  T  ahvtn  s  use  t  liein 
when  occasion  requires.”  F..  H.  Knapp, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Tills 
cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.  They  have  done  me 
more  good  than  uuy  other  luedieiue  I 
have  ever  taken.” 


PREPARED  15Y 


DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


ORANGE  GROVES 


IN  CALIFORNIA:  their  Culture ,  Cost  and  Profits; 
Fruit  Growing,  Raisin  Making  and  Farming; 
W  here  to  Go;  What  to  Take ;  the  Best  Routes,  and  the 
Cost;  the  Climate,  and  Who  and  TIT  fl  11  TPnrilTT  i  before  going,  is  told  in  the 
How  it  Benefits:  and  everything  N  .fl  p  K  |U  fl  old-established  lit  UAL 

that  you  would  like  to  kuow  about  11*  UilJJil  Uillllfl  CALIF»KNIAN,  an 
Illustrated  M  ntblv,  devoted  to  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  and  the  Development  of  the 
Country.  Regular  price,  $1  50  per  vear.  but  will  be  sent  one  year  on  trial  for 
ONE  DOT. LAR.  if  you  ment  on  this  Journal.  Address  Rural  Californian, 

Room  '2$,  Baker  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  N.  B.—  Sample  Copy  15  cts.,  none 


int'Lll  Ul  Lilt? 

FREE, 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ILLUSTRATED. 


A  NEW  BOOK  just  from  the 
Press,  well  worth  seventy  five 
cents.  By  mail  to  any  address  for  3.5  cents.  Address:  Rural  Californian,  Los  Augeles. 
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Saturday,  January  10. 

A  mimic  civil  war  is  raging  in  Potter  Co., 
Dakota,  between  Gettysburg  and  Forest  City, 
each  wanting  to  be  the  county  seat,  and  to 
hare  the  public  records  About  150  men  are 
under  arms  on  each  side.  Hitherto  Gettys¬ 
burg  is  ahead,  having  siezed  the  records  by 
breaking  into  the  building  that  contained 
them,  last  Wednesday.  The  Forest  City  men 
threateu  bloodshed . A  Dynamite  Bro¬ 

therhood,  in  the  style  of  the  Molly  Maguire 
secret  society,  is  reported  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  with  headquarters  in  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Pa.,  its  object  being  to  “dynamite-’ Eng¬ 
land,  and  some  of  the  recent  explosions  there 

are  attributed  to  it . .  Logan  says  the 

Republicans  will  have  a  majority  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature,  and  that  his  chances  of  re- 

election  to  the  LT.  S.  Senate  are  good. . 

Whisky  rows  between  illicit  distillers  and 
revenue  officers  reported  from  Livingston, 

Ky. :  several  deaths  and  many  wounded  . 

The  indications  are  that  a  defalcation  in  the 
Virginia  auditor’s  office  will  amount  to  $100,- 
000.  Official  rascality  knows  no  sectional 

bouuds . President  Arthur  has  accepted 

the  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
Universal  Cotton  Convention  at  New  Orleans, 
February  10.  President  Garrett  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  road  has  tendered  his  private 
cars  .....  — .Grover  Cleveland  resigned  the 
Governorship  of  the  Empire  State  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  13  words  sent  to  the  Legislature  last 

Monday . Russell  Hancock,  the  only 

surviving  child  of  God.  Hancock,  died  the 
other  day  on  his  plantation  at  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  aged  34.  He  left  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren... . Election  frauds,  in  favor  of  the 

Democrats  in  Chicago,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans  at-  Cincinnati,  have  aroused  much 
indignation  wherever  their  turpitude  has  be¬ 
come  known, . . .  It  is  now  gravely  pro¬ 

posed  that  the  Government  shall  “buy”  the 
Erie  Canal,  although  this  State  would  jump 
at  a  chance  to  pass  it  over  without  price,  if 
the  Government  would  take  the  ditch  and 

enlarge  it.. . . . .The  Swaim  court-martial 

still  drags  on  at  Washington,  having  lasted 

32  days,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight . 

The  next  international  race  will  probably  be 
for  the  America  cup,  now  held  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  and  for  which  two  chal¬ 
lenges  are  shortly  to  be  sent  in  behalf  of  very 
large  English  cutter  yachts . The  coin¬ 

age  at  the  United  States  mint  at  Philadelphia 
last  year  aggregated  52,370,000  pieces,  repre 
senting  $10,949,009.  Of  this  amount  $1,740,210 
was  in  gold,  $14,412,309  in  silver,  and  $790,483 
in  baser  metals.  During  the  year  there  were 
11,273,942  five  cent  pieces,  and  23,201,742 

pennies  coined  . It  is  said  that  the  late 

Gov.  Coburn  has  left  $1,100,000  in  public  be¬ 
quests  in  Maine.  He  leaves  $60,000  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  his  native  town  of  Skowhegan, 
and  the  Waterville  College  and  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  are  generously  remembered . No¬ 

tice  of  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  will  be  posted 
in  all  the  mills  of  Fall  River  to-day.  It  will 
apply  to  all  employes  of  the  corporations, 

from  the  treasurers  down  . The  annual 

report  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  Tuesday.  The  amount 
of  money  called  for  by  the  commission  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  $10,717,600.  The  Missouri 
River  Commission  calls  for  $1,310.000 ........ 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  forced  to  pay  for  a  mistake  over  its  wires 
in  spite  of  the  iron-clad  contract  on  the  mes¬ 
sage  blanks . During  last  year  1,665  new 

enterprises  were  started  in  the  14  Southern 
States,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $105,269,- 

500  . Mrs.  Clarissa  C,  Peck  leaves  nearly 

half  a  million  dollars  for  the  foundation  of  a 
home  for  incurables  in  Chicago . A  re¬ 

port,  first  started  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Churchill,  a  carpenter,  of  Toronto,  and 
his  four  brothers,  who  live  in  Newfoundland, 
had  fallen  heirs  to  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$35,000,000.  left  by  a  relative  in  England,  and 
which  had  been  for  years  awaiting  a  claim¬ 
ant,  has  been  revived .  The  Milwaukee 

flour  mills  manufactured  1,177,676  barrels  of 

flour  during  18S4 . . . Chief  Justice  Waite’s 

health  does  not.  improve,  and  he  will  not 
occupy  his  seat  on  the  United  States  Court 

Bench  during  the  present  term . The 

wife  of  Senator  Lamar  died  Monday  night 

at  Oxford,  Miss . The  St.  Lawrence 

river  is  falling,  and  all  danger  of  a  flood  is 

thought  to  be  past . 

....  Congress  is  again  being  overwhelmed  with 
bills,  nine-tenths  of  which  will  never  come  to 
anything,  nor  do  their  introducers  think  they 
ever  wilL  Last  Monday  alone  more  were  in¬ 
troduced  than  will  be  definitely  acted  upon  at 
this  session.  Of  those  introduced  into  the 
House  the  most  notable  were  bills  appropria¬ 
ting  $1,000,000  for  a  public  building  in  New 
Orleans;  throwing  open  mineral  lands  on 


Indian  reservations;  authorizing  the  Barthol¬ 
di  statue  to  be  used  as  a  light  house;  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  judges;  for  the  creation  of  a  River  and 
Harbor  Department;  appropriating  $75,000,- 
000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi. 
Two  resolutions  of  inquiry  were  introduced 
asking  for  information  relative  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Congo  con¬ 
ference  Motions  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  following  lacked  the  necessary  two - 
thirds;  abolishing  the  whiskey  and  tobacco 
tax;  the  Mexican  pension  bill,  with  Senate 
amendment  to  pension  all  Federal  soldiers  of 
the  late  war;  the  Senate  bankruptcy  bill,  the 

latter  by  a  vote  of  136  to  76  . The  fire 

losses  for  the  “States”  and  the  Dominion  are 
estimated  at  $112,000,000  for  the  last  year. 
This  is  the  heaviest  loss  for  nine  years  .The 
armed  Socialists  in  Chicago  are  said  to  num¬ 
ber  2,000  . Wednesday,  in  the  Execu¬ 

tive  Sessiou  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  back  the  Nicara¬ 
gua  Treaty,  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  ratified.  This  provides  for  the  building  of 
a  railroad  through  Nicaragua  by  the  United 
States  Government,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  The  American -Spanish -Cuba- 
Porto-Rico  Treaty  will  certainly  not  be  rati¬ 
fied,  if  farmers  strenuously  protest  against  it. 
....  Gen.  Grant  has  declined  the  subscription 
of  $100,000,  that  was  being  raised  for  him 
by  his  wealthy  admirers..  ....A  lot  of  rowdy 
Orangemen  have  been  creating  an  auti- 
Catholic  riot  at  Bay  Roberts,  Newfoundland, 
A  British  man-of-war  had  to  be  dispatched 

from  St.  Johns  to  quell  the  tumult . The 

Exhibitors'  Association  of  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  have  resolved  to  build  a  railway 
from  the  city  to  the  grounds  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000.  A  large  sum  has  been  subscribed  for  the 
purpose.  Everything  is  expected  to  be  in 

place  between  January  10th  and  15th . 

....Sec.  McCulloch  has  given  the  whiskey 
men  seven  months’  time  for  paying  taxes  on 
registering  their  intention  toexport.  “Brew¬ 
ster,  Attorney-General,”  decided  that  this 
could  he  done;  most  others  don’t  think  so.  It 
virtually  gives  the  distilling  interest  seven 
months’  interest  ou  the  tax  upon  20,000,000 
gallons,  amounting  to $18,000,000 . ..Con¬ 

gressman  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
“swinging  around  the  circle’'  in  the  South 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  “protection;”  out 
doubtless  also  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
success  of  his  eaudidacy  for  the  Speakership 
of  the  House  after  March  4,  next,  and  for  the 
Presidency  in  1888.  “A  long  way  ahead, 
eh?”  Yes,  but  Randall  is  long-headed.  His 
speeches  and  himself  have  been  well  received. 
....  The  two  houses  of  Congress  are  at  logger- 
heads  over  the  mode  of  counting  the  electoral 
vote.  The  Edmunds  Hoar  Bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  requires  both  Houses  to 
agree  to  count  the  same  vote  of  a  State:  if 
they  can’t  agree,  the  vote  of  the  State  is  not 
to  be  counted.  The  Eaton  Bill,  now  before 
the  House,  gives  a  preponderance  of  weight 
to  that  body,  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  the  election  of  a  President  to  that 
branch  on  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  Conference  Committee,  but  it  is 

at  a  deadlock  . . Although  with  the  new 

year  business  is  reviving  somewhat  in  places, 
yet  on  the  whole,  manufacturing  and  mining 
are  gettiug  duller,  and  more  families  are  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  distress  owing  to  the  stoppage 
or  curtailment  of  work.  Here  are  only  a 
few  specimen  announcements,  but  what  a 
world  of  distress  and  misery  do  they  imply. 
The  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Works  have 
notified  the  employes  in  the  rail  mill  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  those  in  the  converting  mill 
of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  all  laborers  of  ten  per 
cent,  reductions  in  wages - .....  The  condi¬ 

tion  of  affairs  in  the  Hocking  Valley  coal 
regions,  where  the  miners  have  been  on  strike 
for  “living”  wages  for  months, is  very  serious. 
The  strikers  are  being  supplied  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  an  outbreak  is  reported  to 
be  imminent.  The  famishing  wretches  are 
kept  from  absolute  starvation  principally  by 
contributions  from  laboring  men  elsewhere. . . 
....The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Company  has  ordered  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  all  employes  except  conductors,  en¬ 
gineers  and  firemen . The  cigar  makers 

at  Henry  Feltmao’s  factory,  Covington,  Ky., 
have  gone  out  on  a  strike  because  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  on  all  classes 

of  work . Six  hundred  men  and  boys 

at  the  Belmont  colliery,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa., 
have  struck  agaiust  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  in  wages.. .  Ford  &  Kimball,  pro¬ 

prietors  of  the  largest  fouudry  in  Concord, 
N,  H.,  have  discharged  all  but  five  of  their 

employes  on  account  of  dull  times . 

. . .  .There  is  great  destitution  at  Newark,  O., 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  force  by  the  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises . Gingham  weavers 

at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  struck  against  a  re¬ 
duction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages  . It 

will  be  seen  that  the  wretchedness  is  often 
aggravated  by  the  “striking”  of  the  men — a 
foolish  proceeding  at  such  a  dull  season . 


Warning  Symptoms. 

Don’t  neglect  these.  If  you  have  symptoms 
of  Consumtlou.  Catarrh,  Bronchitis.  Neural¬ 
gia,  or  the  indications  of  auy  other  disease 
which  may  keep  its.  hold  upon  you  until  it  be¬ 
comes  chronic,  do  not  neglect  the  warning  in¬ 
dications.  M  eet  the  enern  v  upon  the  very  thres¬ 
hold.  and  while yout  vitality  is  yet  unimpaired. 
If  your  regular  physician  fails  to  reach  the 
case,  then  we  advise  you  to  try  the  new  Vital¬ 
izing  Treatment  of  Drs  Starkey  &Palen.  U09 
Girard  st ,  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  found  in 
almost  certain  means  of  restoration — the  way 
hack  to  health— an  agent  that  may  save  you 
from  a  life  of  invalidism,  or  from  premature 
death,  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  speaking 
lightly,  nor  from  mere  professional  interest, 
nor  from  theory  or  general  assumptions.  In 
proof,  you  are  offered  an  array  of  facts  and 
results  so  laree,  so  well  authenticated,  and  so 
positive,  that  no  one  in  the  habit,  of  weighing 
evidence  can  doubt  them.  If  you  write  to 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  they  will  send  you 
such  documents  and  reports  of  cases  as  will 
enable  you  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  this 
treatment  will  benefit  you. — Adv. 

♦  *  * - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  10. 

The  Bishop  of  Melbourne  has  ordered 
prayers  to  be  offered  that  rabbits  uiay  not  be¬ 
come  mothers,  all  endeavors  to  exterminate 
them  having  proved  f i uitless.  What  next?. 
....A  huge  lemon  was  recently  picked  at 
Pauasoffkee,  Fla.  It  measured  24  inches  in 
circumference  one  way,  22  inches  the  other, 

and  weighed  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces . 

A  bounty  of  $1  per  head  for  each  wolf  des¬ 
troyed  in  Northwest  Canada  is  now  being  paid 
by  ranchmen  in  that  section,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  loss  lately  by  the  ravages 

of  those  animals . North  Carolina  has 

gone  to  work  in  earnest  to  reclaim,  by  means 
of  convict  labor,  some  of  the  valuable  swamp 

lands  owned  by  its  public  school  system . 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  offers  a  premium  of  $300  for 
the  best,  and  one  of  $200  for  the  second  best 
essay  on  Jersey  Cattle,  all  competing  essays 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Club;  all  essays  for 
competition  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  Feb.  1, 18S5;  the  awards  to  be  decided 
by  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors.  It  is  required  that  each  author  shall 
send,  with  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  essay, 
his  name  in  a  separate  sealed  envelop.  The 
Secretary  will  number  each  essay  and  place  a 
corresponding  number  upon  the  envelop, 
which  he  will  deliver  to  the  committee,  after 
they  shall  have  made  the  a  wax-ds.  Thomas  J. 
Hand,  See’y,  3  John  Street,  N.  Y .  Re¬ 

cent  cold  weather  in  the  Southwest  has  doue 

much  harm  on  the  cattle  mages  . Sugar- 

making  has  ceased  in  Franklin  Parish,  La. . . . 
A  scheme  has  actually  been  put  forward  at 
Ramsgate,  Eugland,  to  reclaim  the  Goodwin 
quicksands,  and  fertilize  them  by  conveying 
thither  the  sewage  of  Ramsgate  through  a 

tunnel .  Donald  Cameron,  of  Locbiel, 

a  great  Highland  owner  and  a  member  of 
Parliment,  has  called  a  conference  of  land¬ 
lords  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  crofters. 

Many  landloi’ds  favor  concessions  . 

Gov  Robinson,  of  Massachusetts,  has  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  the  Council  confirmed  William  H. 
Bowker,  of  Boston,  and  Arthur  A.  Brigham, 
of  Marlboro,  as  trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College.  Mr.  Bowker  is  a  graduate  of  that 
institution,  and  has  done  it  very  practical 
service  by  inspiring  some  recent  legislation. 
....Welsh  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  land  laws  and  are  agitating  to  obtain 
an  act  like  that  in  force  in  Ireland.  Mauy 
are  joining  the  English  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
a  Welsh  league  is  forming.  Mr.  Parnell 
promises  the  support  of  the  nationalist  party 
to  the  agitation.  He  has  wi-itten  a  letter  in 
which  he  says;  “The  farmers  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland  will  accept  nothing  less 
than  the  Irish  act.  with  an  additional  provi¬ 
sion  that  rents  shall  not  be  chargeable  on  im¬ 
provements  made  by  tenants.” . Oshkosh, 

Wis.,  has  a  factory  which  last  season  turned 
out  00  000  pounds  of  genuine  Bwiss  cheese. 
For  years  Americans  have  furnished  England 
with  the  greater  part  of  her  old  Stilton  cheese 
and  Westphalia  with  her  celebrated  hams.... 
A  mil’,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  shut  down,  stat¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  that  Minneapolis  millers  are 
now  selling  flour  in  Canada  at  less  than  the 

price  of  Canadian  wheat . Mr.  C.  8. 

Read,  M.  P.,said,  at  a  meeting  in  Norwich. 
England,  that  the  laborers  were  much  more 
interested  in  knowing  whut  they  were  going 
to  eat  this  Winter  than  in  having  a  right  to 

vote . The  Fairbanks  Company, 

of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  tho  other  day  sent  to 
the  Boston  market  the  lurgesr,  pair  of  oxen 
ever  seen  there  When  started  (or  market 
they  weighed  0,052  pounds,  and  they  sold  for 

cents  per  pound,  dre.-sed  weight. . 

The  Jersey  cow  Mary  Anna  of  St.  Lamberts, 
has  made  ooe  pound  of  butter  from  seven 

pouuds  of  milk! . It  is  said  that  fully 

$5,000,000  have  been  invested  in  Montana 
ranches  by  English  capitalists  within  the  last 
year.  This  was  almost  entirely  for  stock  and 
fencing,  as  the  land  belongs  almost  entirely 

to  Uncle  Bam  . South  America  has  as 

many  cattle  in  round  numbers  as  this  country, 
but  her  50,000,000  are  hardly  worth  two-thirds 
of  what  ours  aro  worth . In  1883  thex’e 


were  200  transfers  of  recorded  Berkshires  re¬ 
ported  to  the  office  of  the  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Association.  In  1834  there  were  over 
000  reported . A  total  of  1.013  Short¬ 

horn  cattle  were  sold  in  Eugland  last  year,  at 
an  overage  of  about  $239.  This  shows  a  gain 
of  $20  a  head  over  1883.  and  $75  a  head  over 

1881  . From  the  milk  records  of  the 

Michigan  State  Farm  the  avernee  annual 
yield  of  six  Short-horns  was  5.009.10  pounds; 
of  six  Ayrshires,  8,525,38  pounds,  and  of  two 

Jerseys.  4.919.5 . Tho  health  officer  at. 

the  Chicago  Stock  yards  last  year  condemned 
and  caused  to  be  sent,  to  the  rendering  tanks 
1.978  diseased  hogs.  816  diseased  and  “lumpy  - 
jawed”  cattle.  463  scabby  and  emaciated 

sheep,  and  51  slunk  calves.."  . . 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadian  authorities, 
who  refused  to  favor  the  Frewen  scheme  of 
exporting  Wvomipg  cattle  through  the  Do¬ 
minion.  would  agree  to  such  passage  rather 
than  have  stock  go  by  any  other  route,  in 
case  the  English  Government  should  assent  to 
the  movement  ....During  the  season  just 
closed  there  were  received  at  the  Chicago 
stock  yards  357.574  Texas  through  cattle  and 
231.734  northern  range  cattle,  or  a  total  of 
589,  80S  head.  For  1883  there  were  250.340  of 
the  former,  and  179.080  of  the  latter,  making 
433.020  altogether,  or  150,288  head  less  than  for 

1884  . Of  all  the  dressed  beef,  cattle, 

hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  received  in  the 
New  England  States  and  in  the  cities  of  New 
York. Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Ralti  more  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1881.  Chicago  sent 
.6803  per  cent.  Of  dressed  beef  Chicago  sent 
.8897  percent,  of  cattle ..8311  per  cent.,  and  of 

hogs  .5283  per  cent . One  man  has  bought 

400,000  barrels  of  apples  in  New  Hampshire 
for  shipment . According  to  conserva¬ 

tive  estimates  we  have  a  total  of  3.000.000 
colonies  of  bees,  which  annually  yield  120,000, 

000  pounds  of  honey . 

- — «  «  ♦ 

Every  one  interested  in  Firearms  and  Sport¬ 
ing  Goodsshould  send  for  the  Catalogue  issued 
by  Messrs.  J.  A  Ross  Co.,  also  their  1885 
Calendar.  See  advert’m’t.  in  this  issue. — Adv. 


Cougli#.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches, 
are  used  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs. 
Sore  Throat,  and  Bronchial  Affections.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  10. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  grain  trade  says:  The  autumn 
sown  acreage  of  1884  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent, 
below  that  of  1883  Young  crops  continue  to 
show  a  healthy  and  promising  appearance. 
Farmers’  deliveries  are  greatly  diminished, 
enabling  holders  to  obtain  from  Is  to  2s,  and 
sometimes  3s  per  quarter  advance.  The  sales 
of  English  wheat  the  past  week  were  35.021 
quarters,  at,  3ls  lid,  against  35.130  quarters  at 
39s  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Flour 
was  6d  to  lOd  higher.  Barley  Is  higher,  and 
foreign  wheat  Is  to  2s  dearer.  The  market 
was  against  buyers.  It  is  evident  that  water¬ 
side  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  their  normal 
level  Foi'eign  flour  is  generally  Is  hieber. 
American  Is  to  2s  higher.  Quotations  for 
maize  are  unaltered.  Barley  is  (inner  and 
oats  steady  and  slow.  Cargoes  off  the  coast 
have  materially  advanced.  One  cargo  of 
American  red  winter,  per  sail,  brought  34s 
per  quarter.  There  were  four  arrivals  and 
seven  sales;  two  cargoes  remained,  one  of 
which  was  from  California.  Trade  forward 
was  livelier;  there  was  a  large  business  at  ad¬ 
vanced  x  ates.  No.  I  California  afloat  is  worth 
•37s  per  quarter.  which  represents  an  advance 
of  2s.  At  to  day’s  market  wheat  was  excited. 
There  was  a  general  advance  of  2s  to  2s  6d. 
Some  sorts  advanced 3s.  There  was  a  moder¬ 
ate  business  transacted  Flour  was  generally 
2s  dearer.  American  flour  was  2s  Otl  dearer. 
Maize  is  scarce,  and  Od  to  Is  higher. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday.  January  10. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  prices  two  weeks 
ago,  “regulai’”  wheat  is  8c.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  8c.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  5J^e.  higher.  Corn,  Ic.  higher. 
Oats.  ltge.  higher.  Rye.  3c.  higher.  Pork, 
$l,05c.  higher.  Cattle  about  the  sarno.  Hogs 
15c.  higher.  Sheep,  about  50c.  higher. 

-  Wheat.  —  “Active"  sales  ranged:  Junuary.  ~:1V$ 
7<i7hc;  doslnir  at  7Mtf®7Uc  February,  : 

March.  :  Mov.  kWKfiUje:  v<i.  2  Chicago 

Spring,  79% a TlUtfc:  No  3  do.  CSriOe-  No.  2  Red  79e; 
So,  8  >!'•„  CORN— active  sales  ranged:  Cash, 

xtfW-SHStoc.  January,  »k7«s  February,  ««tf<at87«*cs 
Oats  Firm,  nulcs  ranged:  January.  *>140.  Febru¬ 
ary.  26li  May.  “c.  iivi  Steady  at  Si*.  LIabley  — 
N  .  8,  transit'  Pork-  Active,  sales  minted  Cush, 
*12.1  lal'i  n  .January.  *12.H)  *  11.25  February.  *l2.-.‘7l<i 
toi'.cm-  March,  *i2.m«ri2.03V«  Laud  active-  sales 
minted  Cash.  *?.!45a7:  January  *6.9'«i7.i,!l:  Febru¬ 
ary.  *7.10  (<i7.12**e.;  March,  tl-'iH  CATrt.it.— Market 
steady  Good  to  choice shipping,  *5,40  *5,60:  Common 
to  medium.  *4.25 <tS:  Texuns,  *8.20*4. lx  Hogs.— 
Market  active,  rough  packing.  *4.20a4.35*  packing 
nod  shipping,  *1(06(4  65.  light,  #1.25  r  I..NI;  skips, 
*3,80*4.  0,  Market  steady:  Interior  to  fair, 

*2, 7942.60;  medium  to  Rood,  8,5004:  choice  to  extra, 
*44*4.60. 

St.  Louis  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
fortnight  ago,  No.  2  Red  W  bout,  is  0y<\  higher. 
Corn,  le.  higher.  Oats.  2c.  higher.  Rye.  3c. 
higher.  Barley,  5c.  higher.  Flaxseed,  2%c. 
higher. 

WnitAT.— No.  7  Red,  86^9664(0.  cash  and  January; 
February  86*JF®87v(je!  March.  Vh-  May,  824tf38R4c. 
Cons  -Moreactlv  ;  cash.  34&4'»SPV<<e:  January,  so*  <0 
3«*c-*  February.  TlVaSlUcc  March,  85t*c  May,  87 Vs 
(a 3i l(C.  Oats  slow  cn-ti.  3iv«t*o.  'lay  8Wtjii«804<ie. 
Kvk -Firmer  at  Nic  Baki.kt  -Quiet  at  WRJ4e.  Kuos 

quiet  III  v'l'f.  FlaXSBXO  steady  nt  *1  JU*4.  Hay 
Firm;  prairie  llmothv,  *12.00*  15 fSR  Bkan 

Steady  at  .Vie.  «t  mill.  Cous  meal -strong  fit  *2'<42  05. 
Hoick'  At  *12  5  ca*b:  *12  4o  February.  Lakh  -Strong 
n  s; '<■<«, le.  I  iutlb  Market  steady  F.xutjrts,  **i75a.s: 
good  to  choice  shippings,  *4  25(*l  90-  fair  to  medium. 
1450'S 4  60;  Texans,  *8  5s4  25.  Sheep  Common  to 
medium.  *2  3V<t8:  fair  to  choice,  *8  ■!*"»  4.  IIuuh  Light 
at  *4  30to®4  SO:  packing  at  I4.30tfp4.45;  heavy  at  *4.40 
(<«  4  CU. 

Boston.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ugo,  com  is  1c.  higher.  Oat#,  from  lc. 
to  ljAjc.  higher.  Rye,  lc  higher. 

Grain.— Corn— In  moderate  demand  at.  steady 
prices.  Swami’r  Mixed.  3lVp>a53c;  Steamer  Yellow, 
52<«53o :  and  No  Grade,  4S,^,rdc.  per  bunk.  Oats  are 
steady;  gules  of  No.  1  White  and  bnrlcy  nt  39@44V<jc: 
No.  i  White,  8iVft@3So;  No.  3  ut  36>a«#3?c,  and  of  rnlxod 
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at  35@S7e.  5*  bush.  Rye,  at  6S@7lc.  %)  bush.  Nothing 
doing  in  Barley.  Snorts.  815  #  ton  tor  spring,  and 
816ig.l3.50  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  auo  Middlings  range 
at  *17  0(1*  19,  and  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  $26.5Ui«i829,l]0  p 
ton  to  arrive  and  on  the  spot.  Hay  and  straw— 
Choloe  grades  of  ha>  have  been  ritllier  qufi-t  nt  817 
@18  per  ton  good  to  eholee  ut  *I2@lt>.  and  eommon 
to  fair  at  »I2*I4.  Kyc  Straw  is  field  at,  $i-,f,.i.?n  for 
eholee  Swale  Hay  at  88  u'.i.  Oat  Straw  at.  89@IU  per 
ton.  Butter— Northern  creamery,  extra,  27@2t‘c; 
choice,  fresh,  tia'-lbC ;  good  to  choice.  2't@2i(c: 
Northern  dairy,  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  extra 
24:*25e;  Now  York  nntl  Vermont  choice,  23@GC: 
straight  dairies,  choice,  IftaiiOc;  rair  to  good  do, 
extra,  owlic;  common  do,  ilia  l  ie:  Western  ereant- 
ery.  extra,  t&ftinc:  choice,  25a2ie:  good  to  eholee 
summer  make.  20, a 28c:  Western  dairy,  choice,  17«# 
13c,  fair  to  good,  1  Salt!*:,  imitation  creamery,  choice, 
18410,21*0;  ladle,  choice  luaiSc:  >1o,  common  to  good, 
10$14c.  CHEESE— New  York  and  Vermont,  choice, 
12(5@l264e.  H  If  Western.  choice,  fall1  to 

good,  ftudlu  V  If,.  Eucs  Eastern.  fresh.  2.4@29c: 
New  York  ann  Vermont,  2?@2->c  Provincial,  vtv<s2lc: 
Western,  24@2R c.  Brans  Pea,  choice  band  picked 
$1.65 «i '  Ai  V  bushel;  large,  do,  do,  $i.srn<i,l.«ii  medi¬ 
um  cholOC,  $l.jU@'.fi5;  do.  screened.  $1  25  a.  1.40-  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  Improved  *2.01412.111-  Ked  Kidneys,  *2,40@ 
82.41,  Canada  peas.  Knc@»l  ,0  per  bush  tor  com¬ 
mon  to  choice,  Green  Peas  at  suai.lo.  Fotatuks— 
WTe  <)Uote  Eastern  !9J@AV.  p  bush:  Northern,  45@53c. 


PBODOCB  AN II  PROVIblONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  January  10, 13:5, 

Brkadstupks  and  provisions,  as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago.  No.  1  Red  Is  Side,  higher; 
No.  2  Red  is  35^c.  higher;  No.  :l  Red  is  %e.  higher. 
Ungraded  Red  is -Phc  higher.  Coax.— New  York  No. 
2  is  1i«P.  lower:  Steamer  Mixed  Is  2i«c.  higher;  No.  3 
is  3c.  higher-  Steamer  White  is  Jc.  higher;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western  is  &e.  higher. 

tu-oca,  Feed  and  .iikal, -riour—  City  mill  In  sucks 
at  84. 10@-I.23:  low  extras  In  lots  at  13.  iS@3.C5;  winter 
wheat,  J3.15i»5.15  ror  Inferior  shipping  to  choice 
family  extras;  win ler  w  heat  patents  at  84  36@#5.;i3; 
Superfine,  *3.65*3.  0  for  spring  win  at  and  82.15(4 
83.1U  for  •  inter;  tine  of  the  new  classification  at 
82.40  42.33  for  spring  and  winter-  Minnesota 
spring  wh^ai  extras  ut  $3  I3u3.8  for  very  inferior  to 
very  good  shipping,  83.76ta.84.  a  for  clear,  and  88.70 
@84,2n  for  rye  mixtures,  the  lader  for  very  choice: 
.Minnesota  straight  at  84.00  a 5.40  for  fair  to  choice: 
Minnesota  patents  at  84.75@5.tio.  southern  FLoUtt— 
Quotations  are  *8.4U(s4.6.5  for  poor  to  very  good; 
8-I.50.a5.oo  for  very  good  to  Strictly  choice  straight 
extras,  85.4,3.5  for  iuir  to  fancy  patent  and  extras 
Kyk  moim  f3.axaH..si  ror  sup,  rtlne  elate  latter 
for  fancy,  ch  eity  at  t3.  0o-5.4i.  Buckwuk.it  Fi.our 
at  $l.?.,ii2.00 per  100  lb-.  Feed— Quoted  for  40  lo  tu 
lbs  at  «13. iMAfC.,  to  arrive  un  i  at  milt-  HO  lbs.  at  kli@ 
14.50,  Hid  lbs  nt  81*  50@!7  Sharps  ;q  $in,x2U  ttyc  feed, 
814 31M.50.  UissMcn  OIL  MBaL  car  lots,  *85.40  bulk, 
$27.40  sacked.  Corn  Meal  Quotations:  ISrnrn.lv u  me, 
*3.25 *3, 'll)  Y'ellow  Western.  *3 1*3. 25,  Hag  meal  ut 
$1.20*1.30  for  One  white  and  tine  ye  low,  and  97c.<@ 
81.02  for  coarse  yellow.  Wheat -No.  l  red  in  ele¬ 
vator  at  91*9. *«e;  No  2  red  at  92**<*93e.  No  8  red 
at  87c  ungrudeil  red  at  Hly*  wiUjc-  Canada  red  nt 
91c:  No.  1  hard  at  ?8c  No,  i  northern  spring  at  iG^e: 
The  op; ion  sales  were:  No  2  red  January  at  8 
@91Q,o-  do  February  at  90*4  *92y«e:  do.  March  at  92@ 
94HCS  do.  April  at  99  ktelHliy- -  ,io.  M- y  at  95l*@*79£c; 
do.  June  at  !5jH<*  JRc.  Rye— No.  2  at  61i<c.  in  eleva¬ 
tor.  Harley— lwo-rowed  State  at  59c. 

Corn— New  York  No  2.  52Q</i524$c.  in  elevator: 
steamer  mixed,  5154®-52(^e.  in  elevator  do, special 
January,  5i  *  5i4j-.  No  3,  51  Q,,a52.t>(c;  steamer  white, 
53c  steamer  yellotv,  5Sc  ungraded  mixed  western, 
49ts.flle.,  cliieny  at  3 1  m  53;  options  sales  i tie ludc  New 
York  No.  2  January  ut  514?.  -  do,  Fcoruarv.  I9'4s>a 

50e;  (lo,  March,  43!,*  19S*e.  do.  Ap  II,  -l.itjut  I'jjaNe;  do, 
May.  4 !Ms  *5(lc.  CATS  New  York  No  1  white  -lOe- 
New  Yorx  No.  2  wlUte.  New  York  No.  3 

white  374»e-  New  York  No  2,  l-Qc:  No.  3 

quoted  at  :1tiVje;  ungraded  white  Western,  $9«U0c; 
while  ntate,  «4q.-*4lc:  ungraded  mixed  Western,  35 
@33c-  npiious  Hairs  of  No.  2  January. av,8e;  Febru 
ary,  Saya-lGc:  March,  35@35?4c:  May,  S'-As *3btj,e. 

Beans.  The  quotations  are:  Marrows,  *1.80-  medi¬ 
ums  at  81.45. cl. '0:  pea  at  81.50:  red  klotny  at  *2,30 
@2.35:  turtle  soup  at  $2  1U@2. 15,  white  kidney  at  $2  20 
@2,25, 

PEAS-ulreeu  are  quoted  at  $1.20@1.£5  for  new. 

Provisions.  Pors  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions  813.25  j  13.50  for  new  -ness:  family  me*' .  813  25 
@14-  clearbaek,  *J5@Ui;  extr*  prime,  *  i  Dhussku 
Hous  soles  nt  lie.  for  bacon  to  f-’Hx.  for  llghr  aver 
ages  and  *»ge.  for  pigs  Cot  Mem-  Plcitlcii  bellies, 
lo  lb,  average,  6-5v-‘-  medium  average,  at  6Ql.1i3ij,e- 
12  it  average  quoted  utiiQ*f^c  pickled  hams  nt  Hb 
644c:  city  pieku-d  shoulders  quoted  at  A&j,e-  smoked 
shoulders  at  GVaC:  plcklvd  bams  at  >114,*. 
99|C ;  smoked  bams  a 1  - *v ...-. I  ic.  Middi  kk  -  bong  clear 
for  0r»t  half  of  February  at  8Qe  fancy  Staffords  and 
Yorkshires  nt  7Q,c.  nndoivo-  dry  salted  shuuldevs  for 
January  at  47vc-  Long  aud  sb-iri  01  car,  half  and 
half,  tor  January  and  February  deliveries,  quoted  at 
654c.  H>  tti  Kx  India  nu-s.-,  G£?.„.  I:ex  mess  In  barrels 
at  $11 .50*12;  packet  nt  $11.50  lor  barrels:  plare  beef  at 
81  1 13:  family  at  *IS«  18.50,  UkKr  Hams -Quoted  at 
$19,741*19.  Laud  Wedern  stc  m  on  spot  i.-y.e;  Janu¬ 
ary  option  sales  nt  7.23* 7, -He  February  option  -ales 
at  7  23  *7.890  March  option  sales  at  I  85,*  i.  tic:  AprlJ 
option  sales  at  7.14  -  7  3Ue,  closing  at  7.5tl*r.53e,  as 
against  7.59  *7.  We  the  close  of  yesterday:  May  option 
closed  at  7,5-t@7,(ii  c-  June  op'lon  eules  at  7, Me  City 
steam,  705c:  No.  1  City  at  B.sIQe.  Refined  Uquiul; 
Conilurut  quoted  at  7.00c  and  South  American  at 
7.84c. 

Butter  -The  quotations  are:  for  (’re&niei-v,  Elgiu. 
at  34- 35c;  do  Westeru,  best,  at  ff.’otSSc:  do  State 
Full  best,  at  28 1 29c  do  prime  at  25@2Jc  do,  good 
at  22(«2le:  do.  fair  at  I9-i2il-:  do  V5  o-su-rn,  hold  at  13@ 
21c:  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tub-  ami  palls,  best,  at 
26c  do,  prim.-,  at  .4  -  23c;  do,  good  at  22tu23c  no,  fair 
at  i*i«.2no.  00.  Welsh  tubs.  besi.  2.v.  do.  prime,  at 
24c-  en  good,  22c  do.  fair,  i7a,19o:  do.  poor  at  ilt.ilfic- 
do  firkins  and  luhs,  bc*t,  at  2'c  do,  prion-  at  22c :  do, 
good,  at  nisi 21  le.  do  fair,  at  17t«i  .‘*c;  do.  firkins,  tic  t, 
at  22c:  do  prime,  nt  2  c  do  good,  ut  19*-Uic;  do,  fal  , 
at  lifgitic-  Western  imltailou  crennn-ry,  choice, at 
22c,  do.  prime,  ul  19c  du,  fair,  tu  H»@isc:  JVeatern 
dairy,  ch  *tcr  nt  19c;  do,  orime  at  W@19e;Xlo,  fair, 
at  13@ ila;  do,  poor  «t  in  «130:  W  stern  factory,  frc*i>. 
best,  at  file:  do,  fair,  ul  5@i  c  West  rn  faciory.  fair, 
at  18  We  do  poor,  ut  inwllc  grease,  5@6c-  rolls  ut 
18c.  for  best  and  i4  a,l6c.  for  prime. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exehauge  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  :B@88c:  Weft 
ern  do,  at  82, a  33c:  York  nnd  Bradford,  at  27  *28c; 
dairy,  at  23®24c  receipts.  1  .tih>.  Frtm  Chicago. 
Market  strong;  extra  creamery  at  33c.  From  Boston 
—Market  heavy  strictly  fresh  In  fair  demand  East 
ern  creamery  extra  at  27<a2'-o  Western  do,  ifcKrtff.’c. 

CuicKSk-  Quotations-  fnuey,  12\t@l.",c.;  rlndee  at 
12S4@ I2Q.,-  ;  ll'u-al  l  >i  for  line,  good  lots, 
fair  lots  s-.iUJvo;  light,  skims  ut  3@i0c-  skims  at 
3H@7c-  Ohio  Hats.  Halite,  for  best  8,*. tie  for 
fair  to  good  Pciuisy  1  vunla  skims  4c.  for  prime: 
3@3i|^c.  for  wood,  attn  l@UvC.  for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Liverpool  Finest  at 
63s.  fid.  From  Philadelphia  Market  quiet;  eheddars 
at  12?4@l3o.  Ohio  fiats,  liaiutlHr.:  receipts  325  boxes. 
From  Chicago  Market  dull;  oheddars,  llQjiit  12c. 
From  Boston— Market  sleady;  eastern  fuetory  full 
cream  at  i2l4@l3o, 

Eaos. -The  quotations  are;  Stute.  fresh,  2lic- Cana¬ 
dian,  28@2lc  :  Western.  25*26e-  Bout  hern,  best.  25c; 
held  fresh  lot*. ')%«  2lC:  Imported.  22c.  Limed,  20@ 
20Qc.  for  State;  20c.  for  i'ubadtan.  and  19,* 20c. 
for  West  rn;  Imported,  lloiliSvc, 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  w  ere  ret  el ved-.  From  Philadelphia 
—Market  steady  quoted  at  29@80.tvo.  receipts,  500. 
From  Chicago  Market  quiet  at  22H<a28u.  From 
Boston  Market  weak  at  2l@29e 

Frksii  Krutis.  Apples: Baldwin,  Jersey .ncr double- 
headed  bbL  $1.75*2  ,5-  Urceniug*.  $l.50.@i  Orapes— 
Cataw-ba,  10c,  per  lb.  Cranberries  -Cape  C'od,  choice, 
per  crate, 84  76-*6;  do.  per  bbl,  8l6(o,l7  Jersey,  choice, 
per  orate.  84.50@5-.  Jersey,  poor,  per  crate.  83.75@4. 
Florida  oranges  ut  $S.25@8.50  per  box  for  best,  aud 
$2.25@2.50  for  poor. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  following  are  the  quotations 


Texas 


8% 

% 

9« 

9  5-16 

9  9-1G 

9  916 

mi 

10% 

10V6 

wk 

10% 

10  13-16 

11  1-16 

:  1  1-16 

11 

IU4 

11H 

11% 

11  5-10 

11  9  16  1 1  9-16 

11K 

lliit 

11% 

mu 

1251. 

12% 

12* 

125s 

1294 

for  Fancy  evaporated  apples,  7t4@8c:  choice  do,  6!v 
@7c-  good  do.  594<®t'c-  fancy  North  <  arolina  sun  dried 
appfi  s.  sliced.  5@54ve.;  eholee  do.,  .'W:jt*4c.’.  prime  do., 
3@:  *rfc:  common  do.  3@3W.e  Vlrwinia.  3*3‘jc-  soul li 
ern,  l@3tve.;  Tennessee  coarse  cut,  S,*89(C-,  Kentucky 
quarters,  Wftir  le:  iieeled  pi  aches,  9@Sl$c.  for  best 
Ueorgla  aud  7'v@7-bc.  for  choice;  S.C.  fancy. 9  A95jc: 
extra  fancy,  10c:  cuotce.  8@-»^c.-  unpeeled  halves, 
new.  61$i\  quarters,  5Q,c:  plums,  9(-t 'JJie.  for  Damsons: 
huckleberries  1-4*1 5c ;  blackberries,  9@?t^c:  cher¬ 
ries,  12  *  124:  evaporated  raspberries.  27@27vfcc-  sun- 
dried  do.  2tFit2S*3iC. 

Peanuts -The  quotations  are  4}£ra  4.Hc.  for  extra 
und  fancy  hand  picked  ;  farmers'  grades  at  3@3}4c. 

Cotton,— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows- 

New 
Orleans 
Uplands  an*  Hull 

Ordinary. . . 

Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary.... . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..... 

Low  Middling . 

Strtci  Low  Middling . 

Middling . .  llj^ 

Good  Middling..., .  115- 

Strlet  Good  Middling....  114 

Middling  Fair .  . 

Fair . 

STA1NKD. 

Good  Ordinary..,.  84  Low  Middling . U) 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9  3-16  ,  Middilnn .  109k 

Hay  and  Straw.  Choice  timothy  hay.  95c  &$1: 
good  do,  85@90c;  medium  do,  75  <* -Uc ■  shipping  hay, 
70c  clover  mixed,  ;o*s.  e-  clover,  55  -  65c.  Long  rye 
straw,  90@95c:  Short  rye  straw,  ?o@80e;  oat  straw, 
i5@  50. 

Hops.— Quotations  are-.  New  at  I7@18e.  for  best:  14® 
16c  for  good  to  prime-  12c.  for  low  grades;  old  at  10 
@12e;  Pacific  Coast  at  I2@14e. 

Live  Poultry-  Chickens,  near  by.  V  td.  8@9e;  do, 
Soui hern  ana  WeHt  rn.  Sc:  fowls,  Jersey.  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  uer  ib,  13  *  Me  do  Western,  13c, 
roosters,  old  Sc-  turkeys,  per  Ib  ,  lli@l2e.:  ducks, 
Jersey,  New  Y'ork  and  Penu  ,  *  pair.  75c*8I.OO;  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  soutsue:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
aud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair.  81  i5.<i 2  do.  Western, 
per  pair  *1.2i@i.50;  pigeons,  per  pair,  atikKic. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Turkeys.  Pniiadelphia,  ia@i3c: 
State  aud  Westcm,  11@  3c:  chickens,  Philadelphia, 
spring,  selecte»l,  large,  ■;  *]9e.  do,  Jersey  and  Bucks 
ounty,  dry  picked,  li*i5e;  do,  state  aud  Western, 
lUn  -  Jc;  fowls,  PhHauelphla, prime.  IJ.ilHcrdo.  Jersey, 
lb*  12c,  do.  Mate  nnd  Western,  dry  picked,  in *1  Ic: 
spring  ducks.  Philadelphia,  per  Ib,  16*170,  do.  Long 
Islaud,  per  lb,  fii.*17c:  do,  state  and  Western,  per 
lb,  iiw  ise;  Western. Inferior,  i3@l4o  squabs,  wnlte, 
per  Uoz.82.5tQv2.id;  do.  dark,  per  doz,  81.7 it*. •_ 

Game  Partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  7  -  d  90;  grouse, 
per  pair,  90C(«j$l  wild  ducks,  Western  mallard, 
perpnlr,  40u*5C»c:  do,  leal,  per  pair  3d@40c:  do  wood, 
per  pair,  25t*30c  quail  ut  gl  5,4*  175  per  dozen 
tor  sound:  wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western  per  pair, 
$8.25<*3.5ti.  do,  redhea«l,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  7‘-  **1.2 1, 
venison  Western  saddles,  per  lb,  l  RmlSe:  whole  deer, 
per  lb,  8* 9c  rabbit*,  per  pair,  2  <a,H0c. 

Seeds.-  For  clover  there  Is  a  light  demand  with 
prices  firm  Quotations  arc;  9c.  for  prime  Western; 
*Qc.  for  choice,  and  S4e.  for  extra  choice.  Timo¬ 
thy  is  quiet;  1 1 noted  at  $l.6u@l.o5.  Linseed  is  nomi¬ 
nal;  quoted  at  <1  35. 

Sugar.— The  quotations ure: 

Cm  loaf,  6 4?,c:  Crushed,  64*c:  powdered,  9M@G4e: 
granulated,  s  HI  mould  A,”  t5@rt4c-  confectioner*’ 
•‘A.”  5  I8-16.U5J4C:  standard  '  A,”  5  11 16c;  off  A,  5>i 
@5$gc:  white  extra  “C,’  5M<959fic*  yellow  extra  “0,n 
4*)&5Hc:  C,”  49fc@-l9$c:  yellows  4‘4@44gc, 

The  short  price  tdrawback  83.82  per  100  n>,  less  1  per 
centals— 

Cut  loaf,  $3.63.  crushed,  8.83:  powdered,  $3.34iS.71: 
granulated,  83  14. 

Tallow.  -  Prime  city  quoted  at  6  l-16c.  with  82 
charge  for  packages.  Sales  of  S5,0U0  lbs,  in  io.s  at 
6  l-iflc. 

Tobacco.  Common  lugs.  7c:  medium,  74c-  good 
lug--,  He:  common  leaf,  *4c:  iow  medium  leaf,  uc: 
medium  1  af,  94c;  good  medium  leaf,  9-Qc  good 
leaf,  lustc. 

VEGBTAntES.— The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes- 
Rose  at .81  M)  F  bbl;  Burbauk  at  81.37(^81  V):  Peerless, 
at  $'  25;  V  bbl,  iin  double  headed  DDLs.  25c.  should 
be  added  to  the  above  quotations.!  Sweet  potatoes 
at  8-3@4  for  Delaware  and  Virginia  Cabbages— Per 
10U.  s3-*5.  Onious— Chester  white,  per  bbl,  *2.  -**S;  do, 
red  per  bbl  82;  yellow.  8'.75@82  per  bbl:  do, 
Eastern  white,  s3.5n.o  4.  M|ua->h  Marrow,  Jersey, 
per  bbl.  5n@75e  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  ut  I5c-*$1.  T'ur 
ulps— Russia  per  bbl.  7Sc*81.  Celery,  oer  dozen 
bunches,  at  75@S Ic.  Carrots,  per  bbl.  at  8L 


,1 VB  STOCK  MAKKBTS. 


n  sw  York.  Saturday.  January  10, 1885. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  6  days,  I0,t79  head, 
against  6,429  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Chicago  Steers,  1,150  It  $5  50:  do,  1,105  n>,  $585; 
do,  l.olo  It.  1»4C,  55  Ib,  Illinois  Steers  1216  lb,  $6  05: 
do,  1.283  It-,  $0  20:  do.  1,2311  tt>,  $6  10;  ItO,  1,225  It,,  >5  6*; 
do.  1,246  lb.  $5  85;  do,  1,123  ft.  $5  74;  do,  1,186  ft,  $5  rO; 
Ohio  Steers  1,369  lbs,  lO^c,  5il  lb.  Chicago  Steers, 
1,175  ft.  lOQe.  56  lb*  do,  1,1  2  ft,  1UC:  do,  1,173  ft,  $s  55. 
do,  1.135  ft,  85  40-  do,  1,14.1  16.85  30:  do,  LIAS  ft.  85  21*; 
do,  1,067  ft,  95gc:  Slag  1,360  ft.  8-440.  State  Steers, 
1.220  lb,  104e.  5  ft;  do,  1,330  Ib,  $0;  do, 1,270  ft,  $5  90; 
do,  1,286  ft ,  $5  BO,  do,  1,808  ft,  85  10,  Oxen,  1,7*3  ft,  |.i 30. 
Dry  Cows,  l.iuu  ft,  14c  do.  894  lb,  lAi1’.  Bulls  1,2451b, 
le:  do,  1,130  lb,  S4p_\  Stin-s,  1,280  U>s.  *4c.  55  lbs.  Ohio 
Steers,  1.496  lbs.  $675;  do,  1,2461b,  lOe.  uxeti,  1,610  Ib, 
94c,  551b  Cows,  l.33y  Ib,  9-t.je,  5j  lb  Indiana  Steers, 
l.iil  lb,  9f4c,  5  lb  Reuusylvania  Steer  and  Oxen, 
1.356  lt>.  $576,  Kentucky  Steers  and  Oxen  mixed, 
1,  00  lb. $5  50*6  50. 

Calve-s  -Sale -Veals  (extra!  152  ft,  94c- Grassers, 
380  ft,  34c.:  Grassers.  2S8  ft,  83  10:  Jersey  Veals,  147  ft. 
7 *;(**(•:  do,  175  ft,  9c. 

Siikki-  and  Lambs  -Total  receipts  for  six  days 29,- 
559  head  against  21,360  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Sales  Indiana  alieep.  99ft.  81.HO,  do,  15  n.  uqe:  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  *9  ft.  4V|C:  do,  109  ib,  $1  6»-  Western  do.  60 
lb,  8^  '‘Le,  We*teru  lamb-.  76  lb,  UQe;  do,  «7  ft. 
Buffalo  shoep.  78  lb,  4*40:  do.  7.4  1..,  44c  Chlcavo  qo. 
108  lli,  ike:  Ohio  sheen.  99  lb,  tu  85  do,  83  lb.  'Qc  do 
92  lb,  14  '*>'  do,  96  lli,  1‘tjc:  lambs,  0*  Ib.  tk-  WeSlern 
sheep,  oil  Ib,  l-s,c.  IV nnsylvnnlu  sheep.  98  ft.  $14' 
Went,  ru  do.  102  lb.  *4  30-  State  lambs,  *4  lb,  do,  *3 
Ib.  $6  W:  do  8i  lb,  rAtfe-  do,  64  ib.H^e  State  aheep,  138 
ft-,  $6  43441-  do,  '  85  1b.  SO  4 . i.  do, *3  ft  ,  l$jc  Jersey  ewes* 
ICC  lb.  44e-  Ponnsylvanla  sheep  and  lambs,  78  lb,  54c. 

Hous  -  Total  receipts  for  six  days,  31,211  head, 
against  29.216  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
No  trade  In  live  hogs.  Quotations  are  $1  75@5  20. 


THE  OLD  REI  'ABLE  HALLADAY 

ANDARD  WIND  Mill 

2S  ITtT  TTSE. 


Guamnteed  the  Best 
Eeculatinr,  Safest  in 
Storms,  Most  Fowerful 
and  Most  Durable  Wind 
Mill  made.  17  Sizes, 

1  to  -10  Horse  Fewer. 

Adopted  by  the  U.  8. 

Government  nnd  Lead- 
lug  Railroads. 

Also  the  Colebrated 

I  X  L  FEED  MILL, 

Which  ord  bo  Ttin  hy  *nv  power  amt  1»  oho»p,  AffcctiveaoA  ilur- 
shl.v  Will  grind  Any  kind  or  «m»ll  jr»in  Into  fee.1  ai  the  rate  ot 
8  to  25  till,  per  hour,  looordlng  to  ntmlltv  und  *Ue  of  null  used. 

Also,  1  X  1.  4’orn  Shcller,  t  X  I.  t*tal k  Cutter,  Horae 
Power  Wood  and  Iron  I’uinpa,  T’anka,  Noyes  Haying 
Tools,  etc.  Send  for  Catulugue  and  l’riee-I.ial.  Address 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &.  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


and  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 

Kidneys  nnd  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  leRd  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure theteeth, cause  headache, or 
produce  constipation — othrr  Iron  medirines  do. 

It  enrichesaml  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  ot'  food  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  nnd  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &c.,  it  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  bfts  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

Hi»*le oiily  by  BROWS  111 F ft  1 C A L  (T),,  BALTIBORE.  BD. 

THE  YI0T0ET  FEED  MILL,  IMPROVED. 

In  three 
sizes  with 
capacities 
from  S  to  10  bush 
els  per  hour.  The 
only  mill  that  i»  a 
eomple  t  e 
su-ci  ss  in 
grind  in  g 
corn  and 
cob  to- 
and  all 
of  grain. 
For  strength  and 
durability  itias 
no  equal.  War¬ 
ranted  in  every 
respect.  For  cir¬ 
cular  address 

Thus  Roberts. 

Springfield.  O. 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


C'hestpest  and  Best  in  the 
world-  Ulustrat- 


Auhurti,  N 

Mention  thl 


e<l  circular  free. 

A.w.stevens&son 

Y 

P»P»r 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
iron  boilers— te-«ied.  inspect¬ 
ed  a  d  insured  pa  ruble  to 
the  purchaser.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  House  Power,  .  rJNUXi 
5  **  -  300.H0. 

7  “  “  375  00. 

10  “  •  5  0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  HF’G  TO.. 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


DOTLESTOWN  HOUSE  POWtH 


With  cither  regular  Incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  Implest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
lloylrsloivn  Junior  ihie-her  nnd  t'lenuer 
has  no  superior.  For  Illu-trated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DAN' El.  II  l  l.*H  iZER, 
Doylestown.  Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 


CLOVER  & 
CRASS 

eessSSL 

siMF 


WH  EEL- 
BARROW 

The  only  rmu-him*  that  will  V  Axjsimple  and  dura, 
siux-essfully  sow-  Clover.  Tim  \/ \  /file  in  cons  nie 
othy,  Hungarian,  Millet!,  Rc-JaAL  \I  l,'>n-  Feed  posi- 
Top  and  Flax.  Indispensable  live  and  uniform 

in  windy  weather  when  lmpoa-ihl*  to  sow  bv  hand. 
Send  for  eireutnr  describing  latest  Improvements 
M:m  fM  by-O.  E. THOMPSON, YDSilanti, Mich 

FI  FL1V8 

WELL  FORGE  PUMP 

is  a  sure  protection  against  fire. 
Thousands  of  them  in  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  hest  in 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Lock  part.  N.  V. 


Macomber's  Hand  Planter. 

The  best  lu  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  -Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  In  report  for 
1884,  Says:  "It  is  reallv  the  greatest  improvement  for 
the  least  money  I  hi  ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Deak  Uncle  Mark:— We  generally  have 
good  cottou  and  corn  crops,  but  this  season, 
in  May,  we  had  such  floods  they  washed  them 
away,  and  some  people  had  to  plant  their 
fields  the  second  and  third  time.  Our  cotton 
crop  was  a  very  short  one.  I  suppose  there 
are  many  of  the  little  Cousins  who  have  never 
seen  cotton  growing.  The  cotton  Lilos:-om  is  at 
first  a  very  light  yellow:  as  it  wilts,  itturus 
to  a  pink,  and  then  drops  off,  leaving  the 
form,  which  grows  into  a  boll,  and  the  boll 
holds  the  cottou.  The  stalks  usually  grow 
five  to  six  feet  high,  but  this  Summer  the  best 
was  only  about  three  feet  high,  ou  account  of 
the  severe  drought  wc  had,  commencing  about 
the  first  of  June  and  lasting  until  the  4th  of 
October;  but  Ta  had  a  good  rye,  and  wheat, 
and  corn  crop,  lister  aud  I  helped  Pa  pick 
his  cotton;  when  the  Cousins  buy  a  calico 
dress  they  may  think  it  may  he  made  from 
our  cotton  that  I  picked.  Maybe  the  Cousins 
do  not  know  that  every  boll  of  cotton  has 
several  seeds  growing  in  it,  about  the  size  of  a 
kernel  of  corn,  aud  to  remove  this  seed  it  is 
drawn  to  the  gin  and  passed  through  the  gin- 
stand  and  baled  in  large  bales  about  four  feet 
by  three  cubits;  these  are  then  sent  to  a  com¬ 
press  to  be  made  smaller  for  convenience  of 
shipping.  Maybe  some  time  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  gin  and  compress,  if  you  wish  to 
hear  it.  One  of  the  Cousins, 

Ellis  Co.,  Texas.  matie  h.  kichmond. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  my 
brother  and  I  have  been  so  busy,  living  on 
such  a  large  farm  as  we  do.  Many  thanks  for 
the  flower  seeds.  I  made  a  bed  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide;  but  that  was  hardly 
large  enough,  they  were  too  close  together, 
but  as  soon  as  they  began  to  bloom,  and  I 
found  there  were  two  or  three  of  a  kind,  I 
thinned  them  out  and  left  but  one  of  a  kind;  1 
transplanted  some  of  them,  they  were  all  ad¬ 
mired  very  much,  but  1  thought  the  poppies 
aud  asters  the  prettiest;  no  one  enjoyed  them 
more  than  I  did,  for  1  am  a  great  lover  of 
ilowets;  the  first  thing  every  morning  I  would 
pay  a  visit  to  my  little  flower  bel  and  find 
some  ‘  new  beauty  unfolding”  as  Ma  says;  I 
saved  a  good  many  of  the  seeds. 

I  believe  I  promised  to  write  to  you  about 
our  cotton  crop.  I  don't  suppose  many  of  the 
Cousius  ever  have  seen  any  cotton  growing. 
Well  we  first  prepare  the  ground  as  you  would 
for  any  crop,  we  put  in  about  two  hundred 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  and  plant  in 
rows  about  three  feet  apart;  it  comes  up  very 
soon,  when  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches 
high  we  chop  it  out  with  a  hoe,  leaving  the 
plants  from  18  inches  to  a  foot  apart  and  we 
keep  on  hoeing  the  grass  aud  weeds  out  and 
stirring  up  the  soil  until  it  begins  to  bloom. 
It  has  beautiful  blossoms,  something  like  a 
holly  bock,  changing  to  three  or  four  different 
colors  before  dropping  off.  When  they  first 
open  they  are  a  pale  yellow,  then  pink  and 
changing  from  that  to  a  dark  red;  then  a  boll 
forms  w  hich  gets  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  before  it  opens.  My  brother  and  I  have 
picked  a  bale,  that  is  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
before  ginning,  and  five  hundred  after. 

From  your  affectionate  nephew, 

Cobb,  Co.,  Ga.  cor  chamberlain. 

Uncle  Mark:— I  thought  it  was  time  to 
write  and  tell  you  about  my  flowers.  The 
seeds  did  not  come  up  very  well  ou  account 
of  unfavorable  weather,  and  I  pulled  up  for 
weeds  a  good  many  that  did  grow.  I  had  a 
sunflower  with  two  bud*  grown  together,  but 
the  w  ind  broke  them  off  before  they  bloomed. 
We  live  ou  Walden's  Ridge,  in  Rhea  Co., 
Tenu.  The  land  here  is  poor,  but  we  can 
raise  good  potatoes  and  fruit  of  different 
kinds.  Apples  do  very  well  nearly  every 
year;  peaches  do  well  generally,  but  there 
was  no  fruit  this  year — the  cold  killed  the 
buds  last  Winter.  Rears  and  quinces  do  well, 
so  do  grapes  and  berries.  Rye  aud  oats  grow 
well,  but  w heat  and  corn  do  not  thrive  to  any 
extent;  grass  does  well  on  wet  land. 

WILLIAM  STEWART. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — The  flower  seeds  you 
so  kindly  sent  me  did  not  come  up  very  well, 
as  the  weather  was  so  dry  that  nothing  could 
grow.  The  Sensitive  Plant  grows  wild 
here;  the  roots  grow  as  much  as  two  feet 
long,  the  tops  grow  about  six  feet  high.  I 
planted  some  sprouts  of  the  lata  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potato  last  Spring  and  they  yielded 
very  well  and  very  nice  tubers. 

JOHN  STEWART. 

Uncle  Mark:— We  had  some  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  balsam  flowers  we  ever  saw.  We  have 
a  plant  of  Ipomopsis  and  have  covered  it  with 
leaves  so  that  it  will  bloom  next  year.  We 
have  saved  seed  from  all  our  nice  flowers  to 


plant  another  year.  Mattie  is  eight  years 
old  and  I  am  eleven.  The  only  pet  we  have 
is  a  cat;  his  name  is  Peter  Blacknose. 

KATE  AND  MATTIE  STEWART. 

Rhea  Co.,  Tenn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— I  was 
so  afraid  I  would  have  bad  luck  with  my  seeds 
that  I  only  plauted  half  of  them.  They  grew 
very  nicely.  Some  of  them  we  had  never  seen 
before.  We  fetched  a  Sensitive  Plaut  into 
the  house;  it.  is  alive  yet,  but  looks  rather 
feeble.  Are  they  house  plants  or  not?  J  am 
10  years  old,  and  love  to  go  to  school.  I  have 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  go;  when  there  comes 
a  stormy  morning  there  is  a  sad-faced  little 
girl  here.  I  won’t  say  how  many  cries  she 
has  had;  you  must  know,  if  you  have  had 
much  to  do  with  little  girls,  that  it  is  very 
easy  for  them  to  cry.  Last  Winter  my  bro¬ 
ther  took  me  to  school  almost  every  day.  I 
have  not  so  many  pets  as  some  of  the  Cousins; 
I  have  a  little  snow-white  rooster  and  a  coal 
black  kitteu.  My  kitten  is  very  mischievous; 
every  chance  it  has  it  runs  slyly  into  the  par¬ 
lor  bed-room  and  lies  down  on  the  bed  like  a 
lady.  My  brother  and  I  have  four  turkeys 
aud  four  guineas;  the  turkeys  will  come  and 
eat  from  my  haud.  Your  niece  and  cousin, 
Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.  oora  m.  ward, 

[1  fear  your  Sensitive  Plant  is  dead  before 
now,  for  they  are  not  easily  transplanted;  but 
if  grown  from  the  seed  in  the  house  they  will 
do  well  as  house  plants  if  given  good  care. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  suppose  it  is  time 
for  me  to  write  to  you  again.  Papa  is  plas¬ 
tering  our  house;  this  is  Sunday  morning. 
No,-l  don’t  live  in  the  moon,  I  live  in  Dakota: 
why  wouldn’t  I  get  rich  pulling  gray  hairs  at 
five  cents  each;  have  your  hairs  all  got  white? 
1  have  five  sisters  aud  two  brothers;  my  little 
sister  is  a  year  old,  and  she  can  walk  and  talk; 
one  of  my  sisters  is  at  Grand  View,  clerk¬ 
ing  in  the  post-office. 

We  milk  three  cows;  we  have  one  yearling 
calf  and  one  little  calf;  we  are  raising  them 
both;  we  have  a  dog  named  “Shep,”  aud  a 
cat  named  “Puss.”  Papa  has  a  nice  little  span 
of  mules;  their  names  are  “Jack”  and  “Jim¬ 
my.”  The  mail  comes  down  from  the  north 
but  three  times  a  week  now.  We  raised  a 
good  deal  of  pop  corn  this  year;  we  had  three 
kinds;  vre  had  the  round,  red  and  white,  and 
white  rice;  it  was  very  nice.  I  will  close, 
hoping  to  see  this  in  print. 

1  remain  your  Niece, 

Douglas  Co.,  Dak.  fanny  Godfrey. 

[The  name  of  the  vegetable  you  described 
was  blotted  so  I  could  not  read  it,  so  cannot 
tell  you  whether  I  ever  saw  it  or  not. — uncle 
mark.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— l  would  like  to  join 
the  Horticultural  Club  and  be  one  of  the 
Cousins.  Papa  takes  your  paper;  be  has 
taken  it  for  three  years :  he  says  he  can’t  get 
along  without  it.  We  live  in  Iowa,  close  to 
the  Minnesota  line.  We  moved  here  last 
Fall.  I  have  four  little  sisters;  there  are  four 
of  us  go  to  school,  and  baby  sister  sta>s  at 
borne  with  mamma.  I  can  make  bread, 
cakes,  pies  and  cookies.  I  milk  five  and  six 
cows  in  Summer.  Papa  is  a  farmer  and  we 
keep  lots  of  cows. 

1  want  to  have  a  nice  flower  gardm  next 
Summer.  Many  thanks  for  the  flower  seeds 
you  sent  us.  1  am  a  little  girl  11  years  old. 

Howard  Co.,  Iowa.  minnie  avkry. 

[I  am  glad  to  enroll  your  name  ou  the  C.ub 
list.  I  hope  you  have  read  the  rules  of  the 
Y.  H.  C.  for  1885  —uncle  mark.] 


My  Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  can't  write  very 
well,  for  my  little  sister  is  up  on  the  table; 
but  she  dosen’t  know  any  better,  for  she  is 
only  one  year  old. 

Uncle  Mark,  you  were  mistaken  in  what 
you  said  about  the  salsify,  for  we  had  never 
had  any  salsify  planted  on  this  farm  before 
last  year.  You  said  it  was  a  plant  that  stored 
up  food  one  year  to  make  seed  the  next,  aud 
ours  surely  seeded  the  first  year. 

We  have  got  our  thrashing  done  and  papa 
has  hauled  off  two  loads  of  flax;  for  the  first 
load  he  took  he  got  $  1.10  per  bushel,  but  for 
the  last  loud  he  took  he  only  got  $1.03  per 
bushel. 

We  have  our  corn  all  gathered  but  about 
three  loads.  Papa  raised  about  300  bushels  of 
corn  this  year.  He  had  100  bushels  of  flax, 
233  of  oats,  U(l  of  wheat,  22  of  buckwheat. 

There  was  a  big  prairie  fire  about  four  weeks 
ago;  it  came  pretty  dose  to  us;  it  almost 
burned  a  man  out  who  fives  about  two-miles- 
and-a- half  north wost  of  here;  it  burned  four 
or  five  men  out  up  near  Plankinton.  A  little 
child  was  burned  to  death;  it  was  in  a  baru 
and  the  bam  caught  fire  and  burned  down. 

LAURA  GODFREY. 

Douglas  Co.,  Dak.  Ter. 

[I  guess  you  are  right  about  the  salsify;  for 
although  it  does  usually  store  up  food  one  sea 
son  to  make  seed  the  next,  now  and  then  a 
plant  goes  to  seed  the  first  year;  but  you  will 
find  that,  as  a  rule,  it  makes  no  seed  the  first 
year.— uncle  mark.] 
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EMPHATIC  GUARANTEES. 

Which  nre  .Justified  by  nn  Extraordinary 
Pubic  Experience. 

To  the  public. — Greeting:  As  the  conduc¬ 
tors  of  the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  (and  therefore  having  an  extraordinary 
experience),  we  feel  justified  in  making  the 
following  statements: 

O n r  Theory  Proved. 

First.— We  have  held  from  the  beginning 
that  most  of  the  common  ailments  are  caused 
primarily  by  kidney  and  fiver  disorders,  not 
primarily  by  bad  blood;  that  bad  blood  is 
caused  by  temporary  or  chronic  deraugement 
of  the  kidneys  aud  liver,  and  that  by  restoring 
these  blood  purifying  organs  to  health,  we 
could  cure  most  of  the  common  ailments. 
Uther  practitioners,  however,  have  held  that 
extreme  kidDey  aud  liver  disorders  were  incur¬ 
able.  We  have  proved  to  the  contrary  in 
thousands  of  cases. 

Safi'iniirtl*  Against  Epidemics. 
Second,— The  kidneys  and  fiver  are  the 
sewers  of  the  system,  and  uuless,  they  are 
kept  in  perfect  working  order,  no  amount  cf 
public  sanitation  can  prevent  epidemics  rag¬ 
ing  among  the  peoplj,  The  prudent  umu, 
in  the  Winter  and  Spring,  will  fortify  the  sys¬ 
tem  against  any  such  possibility.  Dr.  Koch, 
the  celebrated  German  Scientist  aud  physician, 
says,  for  instance,  that  cholera  will  have  but 
little  effect  among  those  who  keep  the  digestive 
organs  and  the  kidneys  aud  liver  in  healthful 
operation.  Warner’s  Sake  Remedies  are  the 
best  scientific  curatives  aud  preventives,  and 
should  be  used  now  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
future  scourge. 

Sclent  ifle  Sped  tics. 

Third. — We  do  not  cure  every  known  disease, 
from  one  bottle,  for  Warner’s  Safe  Remedies 
number  seven  scientific  specifics,  which  have 
been  put  upon  the  market,  only  in  obedience 
to  strong  public  detnaud. 

Recognized  Standards. 

Fourth  — Warner’s  Safe  Remedies,  spite  of 
all  opposition,  have  won  the  favor  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  well  as  the  masses,  and  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  standard  medical  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Strong  Guarantees. 

Fifth. — After  six  years  of  unequaled  expe¬ 
rience,  we  can  give  these  unqualified  guaran¬ 
tees. 

GUARANTEE  I. — Pure  and  Harmless. 
That  Warner’s  Safe  Remedies  are  pure  and 
harmless. 

GUARANTEE  II.— Testimonials  genuine. 
That  the  Testimonials  used  by  us,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  bona  fide,  with  a  forfeit  of  $5,000 
for  proof  to  the  contrary. 

GUARANTEE  III.— Curative  Effects  per¬ 
manent.  That  Warner’s  Safe  Remedies  are 
not  merely  temporary  but  permanent,  in  their 
curative  effects  and  will  sustain  every  claim, 
if  used  sufficiently  aud  as  directed. 

Prool*  nl  Permanency. 

Sixth.— Special  inquiry  amung  hundreds  of 
our  oldest  patients  results  in  unequivocal  tes¬ 
timony  that  the  cures  wrought  six,  five,  four 
and  three  years  ago,  were  permanent.  And 
most  of  these  patients  were  pronou  nced  incur¬ 
able  when  they  began  Warner's  Sake  Rem¬ 
edies. 

Read  a  few  of  thousands  of  testimonials, 

T.  U.  LEWIS,  customs  olficer,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  suffered  for  ten  years  from  Gravel  and 
Kidney  disorders.  June  23rd,  1884,  he  re¬ 
ported  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure  permanently 
cured  me  iu  1881." 

B.  F.  LARRABEE,  42  Chester  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1879  was  pronounced  incurable  of 
acute  Brights  disease.  From  1880  to  1882, 
he  used  over  200  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  and  October  0,  1884,  said  that  his  cure 
was  as  permanent  as  surprising. 

MRS.  S.  A.  CLARK,  Eust  Granby,  Conn., 
suffered  for  over  ten  years  from  Constitution¬ 
al  aud  Sex  Disorders  of  the  worst  kind.  In 
November,  1884,  she  wrote  “Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  cured  me  four  years  ago  and  has  kept 
me  well  to  this  day.” 

ELDER  JAMES  S.  PRESCOTT,  Box  202, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  iu  1878  was  pronounced 
incurable  of  Bright’s  Diseuse.  In  1879  he 
begau  the  use  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  and 
in  1884  he  reported  “Health  never  better; 
just  past  80th.  year;  am  an  enthusiast  for 
Warner's  Safe  Cure." 

R.  H.  McMichacl,  Emporia,  Kau.,  in  1880  had 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  aud  a  monstrous 
abdominal  tumor.  In  1881  ho  began  using 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  28  bottles  of  which,  he 
says,  July  15,  1S84,  permanently  cured  him. 
Seventh. — It  is  a  source  of  great  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  us  that  Warner’s  Safe  Remedies  have 
iteen  permanently  beneficial  to  so  many  suf¬ 
ferers,  This  permanency  of  power  over  dis¬ 
ease  gives  them  the  most  exalted  rank,  and  in 
this  particular  they  have  no  equal. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO. 
Rochester ,  N.  Y.,  Jan,  1,  1885, 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 


CHICAGO,  PEOKIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City.  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  Tor 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  all  points  in  the  Far  West.  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  Jn  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduce*  rates  can  be  purchased  via  Him  Great: 
Through  Line,  lo  all  Hie  Health  and  Pleasur® 
Resorts  of  the  west  and  South  West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLO  It  A  DO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

aud  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  aJso  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  aud  Hallroad  Lauds  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Fluent  Equipped  Kuilrond  in  the  World  fop 
ali  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  nils  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Ulllces  in  the  Culled  Slates  aud 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL. 

Gen.  Pass.  AgT  Chicago. 
JNO.  <4*  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Aj^t, 

J17  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
auo  Washington  HI.,  Boston. 


Virginia  Fnrtns.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  1ILISS,  Centra  Ha,  V  it. 


THOM.  C,  »%Y  CO., 

KIN  V  NCI  A  L  AGK>TS. 

We  have  Invented  millions  of  dollar*  for  Eastern 
corporation1!  and  Individuals  upon  Real  Estate  in 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
u*  for  lKyear*,  without  the  Ions  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  Internet  without  expense  to  the 
lender.  ,  _ 

Heal  Estate  In  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
llnanclul  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 
Write  f  r  references  and  circular,  addressing 
It  E.  Marker  !S».,  I ndinuupolis,  Indiana. 


UIML'I'M 

H.  15.  CHAFFDi  lk  CO 


FARMS&MILLS 

For  kali’  A  Exchange. 

JFREE  Catalogue. 
JO.i  Richmond,  » n. 


STOCK  FARM 


FOR  SALE. 


fill)  A  crew,  250  under  plow:  Stabling  for  125  head 
of  Cattle,  25  Hons.  20  Horses:  good  Granary,  Tool 
House,  and  good  l  ight-room  Dwelling:  Tame  Grass 
Pasture  and  Meadow,  and  Land  in  tine  state  of  culti¬ 


vation.  ,  .  _  „ 

will  sell  on  favorable  terms  either  Farm,  or  Farm 
and  Equipments  or  will  sell  Stock  and  Equipments 
and  Lease  for  a  term  of  y curs 
Address  0»  JjL  fli.» 

ltox  474.  Jl i linen  poll*,  Minn. 


TO  TRADE  FIRST-CUSS  LAND 

IN  RAN  WO  >1  COUNTY,  DAKOTA, 

*  FOlt  STOCK. 

Desiring  to  stock  a  large  farm  with  llrst-class 
Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep  am)  Swine,  I  will  trade  1,280 
Acres  of  Land  for  Stock,  of  any  or  all  klnd*. 

A.  II  LA  141 1 1  L I  N. 

Lisbon.  Kmiisoiii  Co.,  Dakota. 


FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

VERY  CHEA  I*.  Taxeslow.  Seuil  for  Catalogue. 
Address  C.  D.  BPK.-b  Nolioivat  C.  II.,  Vn. 


Implements  amt  Pachhiemj 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES. 


Easiest  riding  \eulcle  made. 

Hides  aa  easy  aw  'll  one  per- 

mm  nflWilh  Tlic  Hpr.itgs 

lengthen  aml.liort-u  nceordlng  to  the  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  (Inn  drives  of  cities,  Manufactured  and 
mdd  by  nil  the  le.-iilingfTirriiigc  Kulldcrsand  Dea- 
1cm.  Henry  Timken,  Patrnlm,  fcU  I.onls. 

abbotTbIiggy  co. 


HAT  CARRIER. 

''Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools, send 
Illustrated  Price  List,  It  will  nay  you. 

,,,«  Discount  lor  Early  Orders. 
GKO. \V. KING,  Box  yin, Ulnr ion, O. 


DILLDN  BROS 

.  NORMAL,  ILL. 


Bismarck’s  salary  is  only  #13,000  a  year. 

Judge  Russell,  of  Boston,  claims  to  have 
discovered  that  Captain  Miles  Standish  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

A  marriage  is  do<v  arranged  between  the 
little  Czarowitz,  a  lad  of  10.  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  to 
take  place  in  a  few  years. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  says  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  opposite  course  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  savagery  and  civilization. 

The  Dutch  naturalist  Boyruck  bas  found 
that  the  gum  exuding  from  plum-trees  is 
caused  by  parasitic  fungi,  anil  once  established, 
on!  tree  can  catch  it  from  another. 

Cot. ON  el  Edward  Richardson,  who  is 
President  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  runs 
23  cotton  plantations,  each  between  one  and 
two  thousand  acres,  with  a  laborer  to  every 
10  acres, 

W hen  the  mills  of  Mr.  Michael  Simpson,  a 
Boston  millonaire  lately  deceased,  weru  burn¬ 
ed  down,  every  workman  who  had  other  peo¬ 
ple  dependent  on  him,  received  regular  wages 
while  the  new  mills  were  building. 

Little  Edmund  Brooks,  three  years  old, 
was  recently  brought  into  the  Police  Court  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  charged  with  malic¬ 
iously  cutting  a  neighbor’s  (lowers.  The  judge 
gave  him  a  stick  of  candy  and  sent  him  home. 

Miss  Maud  Reed  owns  a  good  ranch,  well 
stocked  with  catttle,  the  whole  of  which  she 
superintends  herself,  in  Wyoming  Territory; 
she  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  cattle  owners  in 
the  couutry,  is  a  good  shot,  and  is  respected 
by  the  cowboys. 

The  Dukesof  Portland,  Newcastle,  and  Rut¬ 
land,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hartiugton,  and  Lord  Archibald  St. 
Maur,  all  heirs  to  dukedoms,  together  with 
Lord  Garmoyle,  are  all  bachelors,  while  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buckingham  are 
widowers,  uud  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is 
divorced  and  at  liberty  to  marry. 


WHENISAY1-^™!* 

/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

yffl.lium.  -Jt-.Aw  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horsford’s  A linnnac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  A  NTIiON  Y  Ag’t  lUl  and  102  Ueade  St..  N.  V 


TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER 

FOR  $1.00 


implements  mul  Pachincry 


implements  and  pacfcineeg 


THE  WORLD  S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


TRIPLE  GEARER 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

EATON,  Madison  To.,  X.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

PORTABLE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

STEA.n  i:\gi  m:s 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  iu  every  respect  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  manufacture  of 
Practically  Portable  Stenjii  Engines, 
And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  me  rest  waujuls,  and  in  the 
rest  manner  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  nnd  with  continued 
improvements,  have  attain ed  the  iiiuiikst  standard 
In  exeelleneeof  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design 
uud  capacity  of  power.  For  a  uuarter  ot  a  century 
have  multi  tamed  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper. 


and  gnultnj, 


ISAIAH  DILLON 
AND  sons. 


j  LEVI  DILLON 

t  AND  SONS. 


Has  no  equal.  Warranmdto  grind  fnstev.do  Letter  work, 
and  to  ho  more  'ervnvahle  than  any  fee  1  m  1  made, 
The  inner  grinding  hurr  makes  (lice  revnlntion-  wh-l  • 
the  outer  hurr  and  team  make  one.  whirl,  greatly  in 
creases  its  grind. ng  rapacity  over  old  stylo  ungear  J 
mill.  Send  fitrilluMrnteddescuptive  circii1  ir  .v‘..r-  s 

STOVER  MFG,  00., 


Ori  you  prefe-.  A  COMPLETE  DICTION- 
.1  K  V  ot  liUU  page..  1 OO  illusti ations 
containing 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  WORDS. 

Either  the  DICTIONARY  or  CYCLOPEDIA, 

As  the  subscriber  may  choose:  will  be  given  to  every 
person  who  subscribes  to  The  Mechanical  News. 

Send  SI  OO,  nnd  seven  two-rent  postage  stamps 
to  pay  postage  on  book.  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
?  RCCT  IN  THE 
IS  DC3  I  WORLD 


VdilU 


AUllMHh 

d.W.PENFIELD- 
&  SON, IVInutighuj.O. 


ll‘i  W.  Liberty  !*t, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Established  1853 


IMI’OUTKUS  AND  I1IIKKPKBS  OF 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  Is  n  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 

Don’t  in, are  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks. School-lota,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust  proof  paint,  or  ma  le  of  galvanised  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  U  better 
than  hoards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial :  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  tint  os  made  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  w  ire.  defy  all  competition  Hi  light¬ 
ness.  iieitnes-..  strength,  nnd  durability.  \Ve 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
nil-iron  automatic  or  writ-opening  gate, 
and  the  m-atc«c  cheap  ”ron  fences  now 
ninde.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Catting  Pliers,  nnd  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  We  nso  niaonfacluit!  If  u-scll's  excel* 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  Fur  iirtrcn  and  particular* 
ask  Hardware  lK*l<r*.  or  address  mrutloning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Lovejoy,  Son  &  Co 

ELECTROTYPER?. 


(Formerly©!  Arm  of  B  Dillon  A  Oh) 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  line  condition  Juno  IS,  1>M.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STABLES  AND  lIRADqCA  KTEKS  LO¬ 
CATED  AT  XOICifI  A  L, 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Ceutraluud  Chicago  nnd  Alton 
Depots.  Street  cars  run  from  the  Lake  Erie  it  West, 
eru,  and  indlunupolls,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depot*,  in  Bloomington.  direct  to  our  stahlo*  In 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS  ,  NORMAL,  ILL- 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 

290,  292.  294  uud  296  W  *>ont  Street, 
FI\(  IX\ATI,  « 


ETTHEBEST 


PASSENGER  ELEVATOR, 
MIDDLE  ENTRANCE, 


NEW  YORK 


JKIi.-M  UKP,  MjI.aMMIIDU, 
t'lir-Wr  \\  bile,  llirk.birr  A  lurk. 
•  Iiil-v  l‘l«>.  Suulhiluwn,  (til. wold 
anil  Puwn  Nb.fpa»<l  Ualn 

-•<it.  lt  I  till,-,  Sbe|ibrr<l  IIiir*  and 
tiuir,  I’.Mi  I  ot  .  Bond  for  tutalnguo 
IV. if  LEU  IILltl’tt  A<0.1’bll».l>» 


SvJAsX&j.  *St<v I  (V«J>  {YiwAi-r,  and  Sieve 
for  Meal.  They  take  I, ESS 
,;K’  d0  More  At  ork, 
'  “Mg*  nnd  are  << .<  <r»</ur>iM>  than  any 
JSEHHJHa  other  mill.  <Ser»<i  /.r  VcseriviKe 
f  Apt-”  •■aLf  r.i'  tl'imi*.  Ala  tuan’lrs  ot  the 

[.jsfsr'  Union  Herro  Tower,  with  Level 
-  Trend.  TAre.<.\-r»  umf  l'i/nn<<t. 

iVftt  Fufitrf,  Circular  Sitir.t  •e.e. 

W.  L.  1IOYFR  A  BRO.«  Philadelphia.  Pn. 


Fac-Similes  of  Type  and  Engravings 

BY  THE 

ELECTROTYPE  &  STEREOTYPE  PROCESSES. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


l‘b»rt«i.:b-hrol  t  hi-»tr-r  11  bite*,  l’u- 
Ji*^lRtji?l»lMl-<'hlim«.  .v  1  tnjxirurd  licrLiihtrc* 
Trim  i»*- •< Lrree  given  with  C'.  fv  aniiital  fold.  Huvtit.  hmlttiy 
atock  only,  Purity  guaranteed,  Semi  stamp  for  new  Cata¬ 
logue.  C.  II.  Wurrlngton,  Uox  6a,  IVul  Chester,  Pi*. 


Duplicated  made  from  Sieel  mid  Copper 
Plate  Engraving*  and  coated  with  Steeel. 
Metal  Plater,  tor  F.ngrnver*. 


Guaranteed  siee.l  Barrels,  Side 
Lever  Action,  liar  (I- tout  Action) 
Locks.  Warranted  good  ooter 
lly  S16.  Our  Katnon.s  Numl *  r21. 


OUR  0UT0FFENGINE 
A  a  FUEL 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 

VLL^ 


$15  MUZZLE-LOADER  NOW  $12 


IMPERIAL  ECC  FOC? 

»'#/./.  juai;  HA’.v*  /..IP. 

Package*  Bulled  for  .tOe.  nud$l. 

6  Boxes,  $J.  10  Boxes,  ft  »  t>  Kegs,  *o.2o  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N  v.  .1.  C.  long.  Jr.,  N  Y. 
Benson,  Maule & Co.. PhUa.  |  Parker, y  Wood. Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Western  Chemical  Co  , St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  X  Cn„  Denver.  Col. 
Geo.  G.  Wlokson  .4  Co,,  Snn  Francisco.  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  La 
T  W.  Wood.  Richmond.  Vn. 

F.  C.  STl'  ItTKV  ANT.  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Cbas.  R.  A  lieu  &  Co. 


Send  itamp  for  tllutrated  eaux-gm-  «f  Onn*.  Kn  t-s.  W.it.hc*. 

P,  POWELL  A  SOX,  ISO  Main  St.,  Cincinnati.  0» 


Combining  the  blood  of  Rlotcr-Alphea,  Victor  Hugo, 
PanM-y. Albert,  Lady  Mary.  Jersey  Belle  of  Sclluatc, 
and  other  fashionable  strains.  Health  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

RICHARDSON  BROS., 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.  , 

k«  Mention  mm  Payr.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


RICHMOND,  IND. 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 


APPARATUS  5  SUPPLIES 
m  CHEESE  factories 


HIGHLAND  DUCKYAROS 

We  havo  a  few  trios  of  our  especial  strain  of 

PEKIN  DOCKS. 


CREAMERIES  AND  DAIRIES. 

.11  n  u  ■■  In  during  OTTFITS  n  SPEl'l  V  LTV. 

Semi  for  lllust oiled  t’irculirof  bnprtivdd  Appnrntna 
for  HI  A  KIND  I’ll  HEME  AND  BUTTE  It. 

ACME  M  F  G 


I'Hls  strain  wo  have  taken  great  pains  to  develop 
for  the  iiulek  laying  on  of  fat  and  curly  laying. 

FUGS  In  season,  at  Sl.n)  per  Setting:  Five  Settings 
or  more,  at  $t  per  Sotting. 

..  .  EI>W.  D.  BLACK.  Supt  , 

Box  3143,  Boston,  Mum. 


lu  th<»  country.  Send  r«r 
doiicriphon  tuid  pho<j* 
Sint*  vou  wiw  t>» ?  -  l» 

Rvu.ii.  New  Youkku 


| Utb  Edition.  Uts  Pages,  explain¬ 
ing  the  entire  lnedtiess.  Gives 
svinptonis  ait.l  lies*,  retr.cilles  for 
all  diseases.  A  50*page  lltu-trated 
Catalogue.  All  for  25c.  iu  ?la:ups. 

A.  M.  LAND. 
iCovo  Dale,  Lewis  Co.  Ky. 


Wewillfc  nd  '  t.n*  v«  ateh  or  a  chain 
BY  mil. oh  lAi  Kbss.  c.o.  D.,  to  ho 
ex  unlned  la  f  ,  <rv  puy  ingany  money 
am!  if  not  .  itb-toct  <i  v .  tvtiiriied  it 
lourexpence.  Wo  nnoiufaetuee  all 
|out*  watches  nnd  save  you  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  yJO  sty- loo  free. 
Evory  watch  warranted.  Aildivaa 

STAMJARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO, 

rmsuuKuu.  ivv. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 
SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Paaei leal Kwlug Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sundo  lu  use.  llluturuteu  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKSSPARSONS, Addison,  Steubeu  Co.,  N,Y 


a  1  ja  V#  Paid  Local  or  Traveling 
I  Kr  Y  Sulesmen  to  sell  our 
v*,“i***  “  ■  Ivitehen  Specialtiea 
to  the  trade.  State  salary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Jlfg.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 


our  New  Chromo  Cards;  50  with  name  on  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  Wets.  Munson  Bros., Mt. Carmel, Ct, 


Splendid  Chromos  with  name,  10  cts  5  packs  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  50c.  E.H.  Pardee,  New  Haven, Ct. 


IfTr! 

Air  J  •  f. 
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GreatAmerican 


COMPANY 


uworxms 


A  paper  has  this  advertisement: — “Two  sis¬ 
ters  want  washing.”  Thousands  of  brothers 
are  iu  the  same  predicament. 

“Pa,”  asked  Walter,  “what  is  a  Buddhist?” 
“A  Buddhist,  my  son,”  replied  pa,  “is  a— 
— well — a  sort  of  horticultural  chap — you’ve 
heard  of  budding  fruits,  you  know.” 

“My  daughter,”  said  a  pompous  old  gentle¬ 
man,  <lyou  must  uever  listen  to  flatterers.” 
“But,  papa,”  said  the  young  lady,  “how  can  I 
tell  that  they  are  flatterers un less  1  listen!” 

They  were  in  the  wood  gathering  ferns  for 
a  book.  Said  he,  looking  things  unutterable: 
“I  wish  I  were  a  fern,  Gussie.”  “Why?”  she 
asked.  “Why— perhaps  you — might — press 
me,  too.” 

“Come  here,  my  little  Eddy,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  a  youngster  of  seven  years  of  age, 
while  sitting  in  a  room  where  a  large  company 
were  assembled :  “do  you  know  me:’’  “Yes, 
sir,  1  think  I  do.”  “Who  am  1,  then?  let  me 
hear.”  “You  are  the  man  who  kissed  Atigeiina 
last  night  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“How  jaded  your  horse  looks,  cabman," 
remarked  an  old  lady  as  she  offered  her  fare. 
“Is  not  the  bit  uncomfortably  large  for  his 
mouth?”  “It  isn’t  the  big  bit  in  his  mouth, 
mum;  it’s  the  small  bit  in  bis  stomach,”  and, 
looking  at  the  tendered  shilling,  "it  doesn  t 
seem  as  if  it’ll  get  much  larger.” 


550  HEAD  ON  HAND 


Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  in  this  herd  aver- 
ane  14,212  lhs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  6$  years. 

In  issi  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged 
14.161  Ihs.  IS  ounces 

In  1882  our  *•  tire  herd  of  eight,  throe-year-  olds  av¬ 
eraged  12,US8  lb*.  D  ounces. 

April  1,  13X4,  ten  cows  in  this  herd  had  made  records 
from  It.OOl.i  to  ta,U00  each,  averaging  15.IX1S  lbs.  6  3-10 
ounces 

(for  the  yoar  ending  June,  1834.  five  mature  cows 
averaged  11,621  lbs  1  3  5  ounces. 

Seven  heifers  of  (he  Netherland  Family,  five  of 
them  3  years  old  and  two  8  years  old,  averaged  11,556 
lbs.  1  2-5  ounees. 

BI  TTER  RECORD**. 

Nine  cows  averaged  17  lbs  5\6  ounces  per  week. 

Eight  heifers,  three  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4J4 
ounees  per  week- 

Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averag¬ 
ed  tO  lbs.  9  ounces  per  week. 

The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  Family  of 
six  cows  (two  being  but  three  years  old) averaged  16 
lbs.  7  7-12  ounees  per  week. 

When  writing  always  mention  R.  N.  YoRKSR. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


AN  INDUCEMENT. 

Mamma  ( with  silken  thread  in  her  hands).— “Do  be  brave,  and  have  it  out,  Maggie;  it  will 
be  all  over  in  a  second!” 

Tommy, — “Yes,  and  it  will  be  one  less  for  you  to  clean,  you  know,  Maggie!” 


SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  AND  FEED 


BEST 

DOUBLE-SHOVEL 


PiiswUanfou.s  guhjerthittg 


Indulgent  parents  who  allow  their  children  to  eat 
heartily  of  high-seasoned  food,  rich  pies,  cake,  &c., 
will  have  to  use  Hop  Bitters  to  prevent  indigestion, 
sleepless  nights,  sickness,  pain,  and,  perhaps,  death. 
No  family  Is  safe  without  >hem  in  the  house. 

Prr rsKono.  Mass.,  Sept.  3S,  1878. 

Sres  I  have  taken  Hop  Bitters,  and  recommend 
them  to  others,  as  I  found  them  ve*y  beneficial. 

MRS.  J.  W.  TUtLER, 

Sec.  Women's  Christian  2'emjieranoe  Union. 


In  the  market. 


POSITIVELY 

THE  BEST  MILL 

ON  EARTH. 

Grinds  perfectly.  Corn  and  Cob, 
Shelled  Coro,  and  all  Grains. 

Made  in  Four  sizes,  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Grinding  Plates  are  a  special  metal 
perfectly  hard;  are  scll-shnrpen- 
fttK.  andean  he  run  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  making  them  very  durable. 
Send  for  circular,  prices,  etc. 


Has  wrought  iron  beams,  wrought-lron  clevis,  steel 
sleeve  and  break  pin. 

Sent  to  any  farmer  on  receipt  of  $‘.2.50. 

Address : 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  II.  P.  Automatic,  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  MUL  tb  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  truck  and  wa.  ..  2  sdmuUaneou?  lev-*- set  head 
blocks,  --’\i  inch  arbor,  X  changes 
j*,,  feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 

and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
ISi/nir  50  Inch  solid  saw,  m  ft .  8  inch  4-ply 
ttli  jcL  belting,  feed  bells,  cunt-hooks, 
■fM  Mir  swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com- 


1K.1  X  bod  1  IKisl  IsTtttofcT, 

BROOKLYN,  E.I).,  N.  Y 


Springfieiu,  Ohio 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
(tg Crusher, 
W\  and  Leveler, 


ACME 


ACENTS  N 
WANTED 


PIA3NTO-PORTBS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Toncli,! ortonsMp  &  Durability. 

w  WILLIAM  KNABE  At,  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimoro  Street.  Baltimore, 
No.  112  Fifth  Averin''.  New  York. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


GOOD  NEWS  to 

LADIES! 


havefound  EASTMAN  COLLEGE  an  onendoor 
to  successful  business  life.  Every  student  becomes 
iu  turn  Merchant,  Trailer,  Broker  and  Banker,  in 
foot,  demonstrating  for  himself  EXPERIMENT¬ 
ALLY  nil  thecBsytuial  principles  involved  inbusi 
ness,  We  believe  that  a  prodicat  edilratJou  is  the 
art  of  making  ACTIVE  sad  USEFUL  whut  we 
learn.  For  full  particulars,  address 

EASTMAN  COLLEGE, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


^  Greatest  inducements  ever  of 

■  fered.  Now’syonr  time  to  get  up 

orders  fur  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Gotten.  and  sec  u  re  u  bean 
f  if  ill  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose 
China  Tea  Set, or  Handsome  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Bund  Moss  Rose  Dltiuer  Set,  or  Gold 
Band  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Sol.  For  full  particulars 
address  THE  Git  EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO  . 
P.  O.  Box  239,  31  <Jk  33  Vcaey  Hu,  New  York. 


lot-  action  of  a  so  .  i.'ruaao-  and  here  et  on1  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting, 

- ....  peculiar  shape  and  nrraugeiuent  of  widen 

Ming  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  anil 
«,•  I  at.  ....  The  entire  absence  of Sinters  nr  Spring  Teem 

It  Is  esueviailu  minuted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut- 
.  ■  the  only  Harrow  that  cwf»  over  the  entire  atrface  of  the  ground. 

-  VVe  deliver  Iren  lit  our  distributing  depot* 

_ Ml--  l  "  *  ”  a  base  imitation  or  some 

that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “AC  MIX 
i  any  responsible  farun-r  in  the  United  States, 
’  We  don't  ask  pay  until 


The  A  i  »i  li”  subjects  tne  sou  - - - - - - 

Turning  proeess  of  POPBLifi  tixsus  of  C  VST  STEEL  COURT ERS,  flit-  j 
give  Immense  rutting  fnnrer  Thus  the  three  operations  Of  crual 
thoroughly  pulverising  the  sob  are  performed  at  the  same  trine. 

avoids  pulling  up  rubbish,  ft  '  • :  . . . ->-• 

(erly  fail  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  and  is  tl 

Variety  o!  Slxe*.  1  to  15  far l  wide. 

1H)  NOT  BE  DfcCElYJEI).  Don’t  let  dealers  p.tlui  off 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  i 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  tc 

and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight, 
tried  on  bis  own  farm 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  or  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories, 

HAraSSflKSV  Nash  &  B rother,  “SESSSSK 

N.B.— "TILLAGE  13  MANURE  a.\D  OTHER  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  Who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


M.  W.  DUKTIIiOT 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pmlaroii  Unnu*  valued  ut  If  8, 000,000, 
which  includes 

T5  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HOflSES 

Whose  partly  of  blood  Is  established  by  their  pedigrees 
recorded  in  thq  STL  D  BOOKS  OF  FRANCE, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON  HANOI 

^JSef  he  'said  to  hi*,  it  their 


flUflr  free 

to  any  address.  It  is  a 
handsome  book  of  over  100  pages,  and  tells  “11  about  the 


including  IMPORTANT  NOVFL.iir  T  |l|l 
TIEN  of  ICt-nl  Merit,  which  caunot^ ■■■■ mr  7T, 
be  obtained  dsowher*.  It  cmitatllS  hundreds  of  beautiful 
new  illustrations,  and  two  »uperl»  colored  plates.  Altogether 
BtmPF.e's  Farm  Annual  is  t me  of  the  .MOST  C  OM¬ 
PLETE  GATALOGUKS  jud-Uslied.  and  abonld  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  garden  or.  Burpee's  Heeds  ere 
warranted  of  bent  qnnlity.  and  prices  very  reasonable 


Nos.  475  and  477  N.  Fifth  St, 
No*.  476  and  478  York  Ave, 


THE  li  Dl  A  MET  ID  JJ  HOLLOW  steel  standard 

NEW  PLANET  JK”  HORSE  HOE,- 

As  latclv  Introduced,  1ms  no  ennui  in  the  wot  id.  1  la  excel  lent 
work  in  the  lie-id  lues  dUtuneed  tluit  of  all  coi  open  lore.  11  Is, 
In  Home  auctions,  doing  In  one  piL-:.age,  I  la-  work  ot  lour  or 
live  old-style  implement;*,  ami  In  others MipereWltbg  tin?  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  l-wo-hortie  tools.  The  ‘  PLAN  R T 
JR"  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  newest  and  best,  figliuiaui  nasi  Tungeai  Known,  theie 


FlRE&iy.RGLAR 


pedigrees  arc  not  reeo'vVd.  mid  cannot  he  authentically 
given, they  should  he  valued  only  o' grades,  1  « III  sellall 
Imported  Stark  at  Grade  Triers  when  I  cannot  furnish 
with  the  animal  sold  pedigree  verltU-d  by  the  original 
French  certificate  of  lu  luimher  nod  record  In  the  Stud 
itookin  France.  140  Piiec  Cutalegaesoiit  free.  It  is 
illustrated  with  8lt  Prize  ftor-wa  of  tin-  Kxhlblt  Ion  of  the 
iete  Wpuivn*  Peretiervnne  of  Fiance,  I Hh4 ,  inir 
Ohio,  d  by  M-  W-  Dunluui  and  drawn  from  lit--  by  K».u 
Bon  h  cur,  the  most  famous  ot  all  animal  paintsrs. 


pateo^provemenis 

HOT  FOUND  INhEB  hakes 
THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  A  if 

INVESTIGATION 

by  those  whoe  t0  sEGbRE 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 
i LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


ATLAS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANLIFACTt'RtltlS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES  &  BOILERS.  J 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock 
for  immediate  delivery. 


Pronounced  I»y  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

.Send  for  Circular. 

1IIGGANUM  M’F’G  COUP., 
Higgnmun,  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bond  for  our  large  32-page  Civf:vl«»giic,  full  of  fine  engravinut  oi  l.trn*,  ■‘d'orUnf 
Ouodo,  Watelu-ji.Seioil  Hawi, Cutlery, etc., witu  niM-ciiil  rtdiicrd  prlt-r»  «»r  1  SHa, 
(the  l«wil  «uof.<t  on  reliable  goods. I;  n.l-0.  Our  (idcuilar  for  1S85.  pruned  ill  oulor,  oil  tire 
tinted  curdbiiurii.  CulemWir  cuntuiiisu  heiiiiiiful  enjcrikvi n^c,  “  I  he  Muirwiimn 
Reverie”  (rtmyriohD'.d) .  Both  the  Cutalo^ue  ami  Calendar,  with  Ku^ruvlng,  will  he  BC^it  b] 
mail,  prepaid,  in  large  Hat  envelope,  to  prevent  talcndarfrom  getting  heat,  onreceil'tor  lOo 
in  Hilver  or  fitamps  (ones  or  twos).  A.  succesflorsto  O,  W*  iurner  t 

Rose.  10  uud  17  Dock  Square,  Bootuu,  Maim,  U>J~  Titan  mention ilitt paper. 
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[Entered  according-  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  olRce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRICE  FT  YE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  MANSION. 

he  illustration  below  shows 
one  of  the  substantial,  spa¬ 
cious,  and  magnificent  country 
homes  of  the  English  aristoc¬ 
racy.  It  is  Muntham  Court, 
the  property  of  the  Marchion¬ 
ess  of  Bath,  near  Worthing,  in 
the  county  of  Sussex. 

In  England  the  country  man¬ 
sions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  on  their  es¬ 
tates,  surrounded  by  broad,  wooded  parks,  and 


vine-clad  walls  give  to  a  house,  be  it  a  cottage 
or  a  palace,  and  how  easy  vines  are  to  possess, 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  grateful  for  the 
little  care  they  need  and  get!  And  they  grow 
as  freely  by  the  farmer’s  house  or  squatter’s 
hut  as  by  the  ducal  castle  or  baronial  ball. 
Our  Summer’s  sun  defies  the  somber-ivied 
walls  that  Europeans  venerate,  and  Winter’s 
frost  the  fragrant  myrtle  which  they  pin  in 
ivy-fashion  to  their  dwellings.  But  our  honey¬ 
suckles  are  just  as  sweet  and  copious  as  theirs; 
our  Trumpet-Vines  are  by  far  more  showy; 
our  wistaria  climbs  as  high  and  blooms  as 
gay;  the  akebia  lives  unprotected,  and  flowers 
and  fruits  around  our  doors;  it  does  not  do  so 
much  with  them;  the  Pipe-Vine  and  Virginia- 
Creeper  vie  in  vigor.  Ths  Silk-Vine  runs  or 


in  fact,  uncommonly  so.  The  square  cut, 
wall-like  edgings  of  the  flower  beds  and  also 
the  solid  scrolls  are  made  of  Dwarf  Box,  and 
the  tier  upon  tier  bushes,  so  perfect  in  form, 
likewise  the  sugar  loat'-like  pyramids  within 
the  circular  bed  at  the  left  hand  comer,  are 
Tree  Box  cut  into  shape.  The  semispherical 
standard  tree  so  perfect  and  so  round,  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  a  Portugal  Laurel,  a  handsome  ever¬ 
green  much  used  in  shrubberies  and  topiary 
work  there;  but  unfitted  for  the  climate  here. 
The  many-arched  hedge  beside  the  mansion, 
is  of  English  Yew  13  feet  high.  Here  both 
the  Dwarf  and  Tree  Box  are  commonly  found 
in  gardens,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  on 
with  certainty ;  sometimes  they  die  out  in  whole 
or  part,  and  Tree  Box  especially  is  much  sub¬ 


courage  the  introduction  of  this  style  among  us. 
It  is  severely  mechanical, even  ridiculous,  and 
entirely  void  of  the  charming  influence  of  a 
garden  filled  with  pretty  plants  arranged  in 
beds  or  borders,  nooks  or  plants,  as  most  be¬ 
fits  their  individual  wants,  and  shows  them 
looking  their  best.  Such  a  garden  cannot  be 
made  in  one  year,  or  yet  in  twenty.  A  year’s 
neglect  would  mar  it  sadly;  a  gap  by  acci¬ 
dent  could  not  easily  be  mended ;  a  blemish 
auvwhere  would  raze  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  affair.  Besides,  we  have  passed  the 
age  of  gravel  gardens.  What  flower  beds  we 
may  want  to-day  we  cut  out  in  the  grass — a 
more  becoming  way  by  far  thau  tracing 
on  a  graveled  square  a  series  of  beds  of 
odd,  fantastic  forms,  and  edging  them  with 


■lAi  n.-jki' 


VIEWS  AT  MUNTHAM  COURT.  (Re-engraved  From  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle.)  Fig.  81. 


extensive  lawns  and  gardens,  and  are  usually 
styled  Castle,  Hall,  Abbey,  Priory,  Lodge, 
House,  Manor,  Court,  Towers,  or  Park ;  for 
instance,  Arundel  Castle  [the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk),  Homerleyton  Hall  (I  July  Crossley), 
Welbeck  Abbey  (Duke  of  Portland),  Bentley 
Priory  (Sir  J.  Kelk),  Burford  Lodge  (Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence),  Sandringham  House 
[Prince  of  Wales),  Drayton  Mauor  [Sir  Robert 
Peel),  Tort  worth  Court  (Earl  Ducie),  Alton 
Towers  (Earl  Shrewsbury),  and  Sefton  Park 
(Lord  Lennox), 

The  mansion  represented  in  our  picture 
speaks  for  itself.  What  a  cosy,  homey  look 


climbs  wherever  it  gets  a  chance, and  the  clema¬ 
tises  blossom  quite  as  showily  Our  evergreen 
magnolia  of  the  South,  the  pyracantha  that 
we  use  as  hedges  in  the  West,  the  Carolina 
All-spice,  and  some  others  of  our  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  full  of  nature’s  grace,  they  spread 
flat  against  and  tack  to  the  walls,  as  they 
would  a  clematis  or  Prairie  Rose.  Azara, 
escallonia,  Japan  quince,  ceauothuses,  and 
other  exotics,  many  of  them  not  quite  hardy- 
bore,  they  also  use  vine-fashion  against  the 
sides  and  gables  of  theur  houses. 

The  flower  garden,  as  seen  in  our  picture, 
is  rigidly  geometrical  and  excessively  formal  • 


ject  to  red  spider  in  Summer.  The  English 
Yew  is  not  reliably  hardy  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  occasionally,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  quite  at  home  among  us;  but  ! 
it  is  not  an  evergreen  to  be  depeuded  on.  Ob¬ 
serve  how  flat  upon  the  top  the  hedges  and 
edgings  are.  Were  we  to  clip  our  hedges  iu 
that  way, the  winter  snows  would  spread  them 
right  and  left,  subvert  the  austere  form  we 
meant  them  to  retain,  and  render  strings  and 
sticks  a  dire  necessity. 

Notwithstanding  the  cunning  handiwork  and 
nicety  of  execution  shown  in  the  garden  be 
fore  us,  we  would  deprecate  rather  than  en- 


box  or  Moss  Pink,  Perennial  Candytuft  or 
Thrift. 


(Jl)c  tjcviJsmuu. 


THE  CATTLE  BUSINESS  IN  IOWA. 

PROF.  S.  A.  KNAPP. 

Within  a  short  time  several  companies 
have  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  cattle  business 
upon  a  large  scale.  Some  of  the  members  of 
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these  companies  are  also  extensively  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  upon  the  Plains.  It  is 
fair  to  presume  that  parties  so  conversant 
with  the  Western  cattle  business  had  excellent 
reasons  for  locating  in  Iowa.  Let  us  see  what 
inducements  there  Bre  in  this  State  for  such 
enterprises.  There  are  a  few  counties  in  Iowa 
where  excellent  prairie  lands,  on  good  lines  of 
railway,  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging 
from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The  lands 
are  rolling,  well  watered  and  superb  for  wheat, 
oats  and  corn.  By  going  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  a  station  they  can  be  purchased  at  the 
lower  price  named.  In  tracts  of  four  sections 
they  can  be  fenced  with  wire  at  less  that  40 
cents  per  acre.  Allowing  that  the  land  costs 
eight  dollars  per  acre  fenced,  at  a  less  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  railroad,  the  annual  increase 
in  value  for  ten  years  will  more  than  equal 
the  interest  at  10  per  cent.  To  say  that  such 
lands  would  bring  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre 
withiu  a  decade  would  be  considered  a  mod¬ 
est  estimate  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Iowa  lands.  Upon  this  basis 
we  can.  practically,  have  free  range  in  Iowa, 
except  that  it  requires  capital  to  hold  it. 

After  fencing,  the  additional  improvments 
for  wintering  cattle  are  very  simjjle— general¬ 
ly  little  more  than  sheds  built  iu  the  form  of 
au  L  upon  the  north  and  west  side  of  yards  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  south  eastern  slope.  The  better  class 
of  sbeds  are  24  feet  wide  and  open  to  the  south 
and  east.  The  bay  is  stacked  at  the  ends  of 
the  sheds  in  the  form  of  ricks  extending  east 
and  south.  Sometimes  the  ricks  of  bay  form 
almost  a  complete  inclosure  of  the  yards.  The 
entire  yards  are  then  inclosed  with  a  fence, 
which,  in  the  rear  of  the  sheds,  is  made  high 
enough  to  answer  for  a  wind-break  and  snow- 
fence.  Another  plan  is  to  construct  a  skeleton 
barn.  Bet  two  rows  of  posts  24  feet  apart,  the 
posts  to  be  20  feet  high  aud  eight  feet  apart  in 
the  line.  Upon  these  posts,  properly  braced, 
construct  a  roof,  and  around  them  on  all  sides 
build  a  lean-to  10  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high  at 
the  eaves.  By  omitting  one  post  on  each  side 
about  the  center  of  the  barn,  space  is  left  for  a 
drive- way. 

The  hay  is  unloaded  from  the  wagon 
with  a  horse-fork.  When  filled  and  ready 
.for  winter  use,  the  barn  presents  a  block  of 
hay  2-t  feet,  wide,  20  feet  high,  and  as  long  as 
the  central  portion  of  the  barn,  with  closed 
sheds  on  all  sides,  into  which  the  cattle  run 
loose,  assorted  for  different  barns,  according 
to  size  and  age. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  two-years-old  steer  one 
year  upon  this  plan  would  be:  from  May  1st 
to  Dec.  1st.,  75  cents;  wintering  upon  bay, 
$5;  total,  $5  75  per  animal.  This  supposes  a 
large  herd  and  plenty  of  open  range  till 
Sept.  15th,  when  they  are  turned  into  inclosed 
fields  upon  Blue-Grass  pasture  till  Dec.  1st. 
Hay  costs  from  80  cents  to  $1  25  per  ton  in  the 
stack;  labor  may  be  placed  at  50  cents  per 
animal  for  the  Winter.  The  basis  of  estimate 
is  $20  for  each  animal  at  three  years  old.  It 
can  be  done  for  less;  it  may  cost  more.  This 
includes  price  of  the  calf  when  dropped,  but 
does  not  take  into  account  interest  upon  in¬ 
vestment  in  lands,  as  that  is  met  by  increase 
in  value.  Good  steers,  three  years  old  past, 
have  been  selling  from  $50  to  $70  per  head  on 
pasture  in  November. 

Ames,  Iowa, 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

I  suggested  three  or  four  years  ago  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  the  great  Plains  could  be  utilized 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  justice  to  other 
stockmen  who  necessarily  own  their  own 
lands  and  invest  large  sums  iu  them,  thus 
charging  their  business  with  a  heavy  burden 
from  which  the  free  graziers  on  the  Plains  are 
free.  The  method  suggested  was  a  lease  of 
the  lands,  or  really  the  lease  of  pasturage 
rights  and  the  use  of  water,  for  a  certain  rea¬ 
sonable  sum  paid  to  the  Government.  This 
sum  would  go  into  the  public  Treasury,  and 
become  a  relief  as  far  as  public  burdens  are 
concerned,  and  would  tend  to  restore  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  the  farm  stockmen. 

The  justice  and  necessity  of  some  such  ar¬ 
rangement  are  apparent;  and  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  part  of  the  W  est-eru  stockmen  to 
enter  into  such  a  lease,  the  consideration  offer¬ 
ed  beiDg  a  yearly  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  a 
certain  range,  the  boundaries  of  which  can  be 
easily  known  and  recognized.  This  is  a  large 
sum,  but  not  at  all  adequate  for  tbe  bene¬ 
fits  received.  The  enormous  proportions  of 
the  Western  stock  business,  however,  may  be 
realized  by  this  great  sum  proposed  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  grass,  which  is  probably 
worth  four  times  as  much,  it  is  equal  to  four 
percent,  upon  $625,000,000;  and  thisvastsum, 
even  at  this  modest  valuation,  represents  the 
value  of  tbe  grass  upon  the  Plains.  At  its 
actual  value  of  four  times  this  sum,  it  would 
provide  a  fund  which  would  more  than  clear 
the  Government  of  debt,  and  pay  off  all  the 
bonds  and  retire  all  tbe  greenbacks.  Such 
is  the  value  of  the  humble,  lowly  grass. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  fence  question  will  thus  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  All  the  stock  of  the  associated 
cattle  men  will  run  on  the  range  as  at  present, 
the  number  in  each  herd  being  proportioned 
to  the  payment  made  by  each  proprietor.  A 
man  of  small  capital,  with  only  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  head,  could  then  have  equal  rights 
with  the  owners  of  a  million,  and  the  business 
would  be  carried  on  upou  free,  democratic 
principles  as  consists  with  our  system. 

Let  farmers  learn  a  lesson  from  this  exam¬ 
ple,  aud  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  their 
fences.  I  am  just  now  resting  myself  in  a 
Southern  locality  where  there  is  a  great  stock 
range  with  farms  scattered  through  it.  A 
great  mauy  hogs  are  kept  on  the  range,  which 
is  finely  timbered  with  oak  aud  chestnut,  and 
the  nuts  afford  fine  feed  for  these  enormous 
droves.  These  animals  are  of  a  peculiar  kind 
and  breed.  They  might  be  called  the  flax¬ 
seed  breed  from  the  depth  of  their  sides  and 
the  thinness  of  their  edge.  A  sight  of  them 
removes  any  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
what  are  known  as  “rail-splitters.”  The 
name  is  well  bestowed  and  deserved.  I  saw 
one  go  through  a  t  ail  fence  where  I  could  not 
put  my  hand,  on  edge,  between  tbe  rails.  It 
darted  at  the  fence,  turned  on  its  side,  and 
shot  through  as  easily  as  a  pheasant  twists 
and  worms  through  the  brush.  Wherever  the 
bell  goes  the  pig  can  follow.  The  ono  I  refer 
to  was  tbe  first  hog  I  ever  saw  that  carried  a 
bell.  Every  farmer,  however,  has  his  own 
bell,  aud  knows  tbe  sound  of  it,  and  can  thus 
follow  his  hogs  around. 

But  I  was  going  to  make  a  note  on  fences: 
Here  in  this  pleasant  village  tbe  hogs  of  tbe 
neighborhood  run  at  large  in  spite  of  an  or- 
dinace  to  the  contrary.  The  fences  in  the 
village  have  cost  considerably  over  $1,00U, and 
the  score  of  bogs  running  about  are  worth 
probably  less  than  $100.  The  damage  done 
by  small  pigs  last  Summer  to  gardens  1  am 
told  was  much  more  than  the  value  of  all  the 
hogs.  This  is  an  example  of  what  we  may 
see  in  every  place  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  the  fences  is  more  than 
the  value  of  the  stock  which  they  keep  out  of 
the  crops.  A  universal  fence  law  is  the  great 
necessity  of  the  time,  and  every  farmer  should 
be  educated  up  to  the  poiut  where  he  will  see 
the  advantage  of  fencing  his  pastures,  and  us¬ 
ing  movable  fences  for  this  purpose,  and  so 
avoid  a  yearly  tax  which  is  self  imposed,  but 
which,  if  levied  by  law,  would  lead  to  a  revo¬ 
lution.  — 

And  a  fence  must  be  renewed  in  about  10 
years!  This  question  comes  to  me  with  espec¬ 
ial  force  when  I  am  considering  tbe  question 
of  fencing  in  1,500  acres  of  land  for  a  stock 
range,  which  I  must  do  to  preserve  the  crops 
on  a  few  cultivated  fields.  Nevertheless  I  see 
the  propriety  of  it  and  the  justice  of  the  owner 
of  stock  taking  care  of  it,  and  not  casting  the 
burden  on  tbe  farmer  who  keeps  no  stock, or 
but  a  few  cows  which  he  incloses  in  a  pasture. 
The  fence  law,  so-called,  which  prohibits  the 
range  of  stock,  is  fast  taking  precedence  of 
politics  in  tbe  Southern  Stales,  and  is  the 
breaking  out  of  the  dawn  of  a  coming  pros¬ 
perity  for  Southern  agriculture. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  Devon  cattle.  When  I  was  a 
boy,  our  home-grown  beef  was  Devon,  and 
now  that  my  teeth  are  dull  and  loose,  I  look 
back  with  reverence  to  the  tender,  juicy 
roasts  which  were  cut  from  these  red,  plump 
cattle.  1  have  heretofore  expressed  my  admi¬ 
ration  for  this  fine  old  breed,  and  my  regret 
that  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  kinds.  I  have  recently  seen  a  Devon  ox 
brougbt  in  from  the  range  aud  fed  for  three 
weeks  on  ooru,  that  dressed  900  pounds.  I 
saw  last  week  a  pen  of  about  40  bead  that 
were  waiting  shipment,  that  bad  just  been 
brought  in,  all  the  blood-red,  smooth,  round, 
plump  Devons  that  would  turn  the  scales  at 
1,500  pounds  each,  aud  which  never  had  a 
mouthful  of  corn,  but  had  been  running  in 
tbe  forest  range  since  they  first  saw  the  light. 
I  don’t  think  any  other  breed  of  cattle  could 
scale  mountains  and  get  fat  on  woods’  pasture 
and  on  the  grassy  tops  of  the  bald  mountains 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level  but  these  active, 
agile  Devons,  which  I  have  seen  on  the  New 
England  roads  trotting  along  down  tbe  hills, 
with  a  ton  of  bay  behind  them,  and  keeping 
pace  with  a  horse  team  which  was  ahead. 
For  farm  grazing  and  stall  feediug  there  may 
be  as  good,  but  none  better  tbau  the  Devons. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  copied  into 
that  admirable  paper,  tbe  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  fine  engraving  of  Dutch  (Holland) 
cattle  owned  by  Smiths  &,  Powell,  and  which 
the  8.  A.  had  the  good  taste  to  borrow  from 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  typical  illus¬ 
tration  of  these  magnificent,  dairy  cattle.  Your 
artist  deserves  credit  for  his  faithful  drawing, 
which  does  ample  justice  to  this  beautiful  herd, 
without  an  atom  of  exaggeration  or  nonsense. 
The  Rural  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  compli¬ 


ment  paid  by  the  S.  A.,  and  it  richly  deserves 
it,  too.  _ 

Just  now,  disease  is  making  havoc  with  the 
herds.  Everywhere  cattle  are  dying  of 
“strange  diseases,”  and  bogs  with  cholera. 
The  strange  disease  is  the  common  anthrax, 
black-quarter,  or  bloody  murrain,  known  by 
the  black,  foul-smelling,  jelly-like  appearance 
of  the  flesh  under  the  skin.  Why  will  not 
owners  of  stock  study  a  book  on  the  diseases 
of  cattle? 


Vetmtianj. 


BLACK-QUARTER  OF  CATTLE. 
(anthrax  fever.) 

HENRY  STEWART. 

There  is  a  prevalent  disease  among  cattle 
at  this  period  of  tbe  year,  which  may  be 
easily  recognized  from  its  conspicuous  symp¬ 
toms.  It  is  commonly  known  as  bloody  mur¬ 
rain,  black  leg,  and  black-quarter;  but  its 
true  name  is  anthrax  fever,  as  given  because 
of  the  black,  thick  blood,  and  the  black  effu¬ 
sion  which  is  found  under  the  skin  of  dead 
animals.  Anthrax  is  from  a  Greek  root  mean¬ 
ing  black;  our  word  anthracite  (black  stone) 
coal  is  also  similarly  derived.  Tlie  French  call 
the  disease  charbon,  because  of  the  same  black 
appearance  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  prevalent 
and  fatal  diseases  of  cattle,  aud  thousands  «n 
animals  are  now  dying  of  this  malady,  which 
is  especially  a  disease  of  the  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring.  It  is  caused  by  indigestion,  and  con¬ 
sequent  blood  poisoning,  and  tbe  changes  of 
green  grass  and  fodder  to  dry  feeding  with  all 
the  unwholesome  rubbish  which  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  farmers  to  compel  their  cattle  to 
consume  at  this  season.  Rank  weeds  in 
swamp  meadows,  dry  corn  stubble  with  all 
the  smutty  ears  and  stalks  left  on  the  field, 
the  weather-worn  husks,  the  frozen  herbage, 
and  tbe  water  fouled  with  the  washiugs  of 
the  soil,  and  all  the  gatherings  oi'  ordure  and 
decayed  matter  of  tbe  by  gone  Summer,  with 
tbe  dead  leaves— all  these  are  taken  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  animals  aud  produce  the  in¬ 
evitable  x-esult,  viz.,  disease  of  tbe  digestive 
organs,  disorder  of  the  liver,  impure  blood, 
and  fevers,  and  death  ends  it  all.  This  is  tbe 
story  of  most  of  the  cases.  Some  others,  but 
a  few  only,  suffer  from  over  feeding  on  dry 
food  before  the  stomachs  are  brougbt  down  to 
the  change,  and  this  is  a  thing  to  be  watched 
for  and  avoided  by  making  the  change  of 
food  gradually. 

The  young  stock  suffer  the  most  from  this 
disease.  It  is  especially  fatal  to  the  most 
thrifty  calves  ami  yearlings,  aud  this  is  so 
because  the  digestive  orguus  of  young  ani¬ 
mals  are  more  easily  disordered  than  those  of 
tbe  older  and  more  robust.  Young  calves 
especially  are  suffering  just  now,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  are  dying  in  some  localities. 

The  disease  appears  very  suddenly,  and  ani¬ 
mals  which  seemed  perfectly  well  in  the 
evening  are  found  dead  in  the  morning.  The 
first  symptoms  that  are  apparent  are  lameness 
in  one  of  the  fore  or  hiud  limbs;  Etiffness  of 
the  neck  or  shoulders;  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
tbe  froth  being  streaked  with  blood;  redness 
of  the  eyes,  aud  sometimes  profuse  diarrbax 
If  the  disease  is  discovered  at  the  outset,  it 
may  be  averted  by  an  immediate  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil— from  four  to  twelve  ounces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  theage  and  size  of  the  auimal — and 
this  should  be  followed  in  two  hours  by  doses 
of  one  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash,  given  each 
six  hours.  To  prevent  it,  some  precautions 
need  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  feed,  mak¬ 
ing  changes  cautiously  aud  gradually  and 
feeding  moderately  of  rich  food,  but  adding 
generously  to  the  usual  poor  feed  given  to  the 
young  stock.  The  best  supplementary  food 
is  linseed  oil  cake  meal,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  an  occasional  dose  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  may  be  substituted.  When  suspicion 
is  aroused  and  care  is  taken  to  avoid  dauger, 
there  is  comparative  safety ;  it  is  tbe  neglected 
stock,  which  appears  to  be  doing  well,  which 
suffers. 


fl\)t  Poulin^ Barfr. 


MY  LAST  YEAR’S  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
POULTRY. 


We  live  on  a  farm,  aud  I  have  always  taken 
great  interest  in  attendiug  to  the  poultry,  not 
only  for  the  profit,  but  also  for  pleasure  Still, 
1  get  very  tired  sometimes,  and  as  brown  as 
any  gypsy.  I  used  to  be  so  won  led  on  account 
of  gapes;  would  sometimes  lose  nearly  or 
quite  all  of  my  early  hatchings.  I  tried  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  food— corn -meal  mixed  with 
cold  water,  and  seasoned  with  salt  aud  pep¬ 
per:  then  I  would  scald  it,  and  when  we  had 
boiled  meat,  I  would  use  the  liquor  to  scald  it; 
I  gave  sour  milk,  etc.,  etc.,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
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pose;  they  would  gape  aud  die.  Finally  I 
ceasedgiving  wet  food, aud  substituted  cracked 
corn,  fed  dry,  or  nearly  so,  aud  had  some  bet¬ 
ter  success. 

About  four  years  ago  I  read  in  tbe  Rural 
that  carbolic  acid,  used  freely  in  the  chicken- 
house,  would  rid  it  of  verniiD.  Now,  early  iu 
tbe  Spring,  I  go  over  the  roosts,  and  where  the 
hens  lay,  with  a  bucket  of  water,  iu  which  I 
have  put  oue  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  (the 
pure  sort  is  clear,  aud  always  has  a  few  crys¬ 
tals  iu  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  unless  it  is 
very  warm  weather),  and  early  in  tbe  Summer 
I  repeat  this.  I  use  coops  made  of  boards, 
with  good  floors,  and  slut  fronts  for  the  hens 
that  have  young  chicks,  and  as  early  as  I  can 
get  fresh  lime.  I  whitewash  them  inside  aud 
out.  making  the  wash  strong  with  the  acid.  I 
frequently  set  a  good,  quiet  hen  in  a  coop, 
when  I  want  to  set  some  early.  1  always  set 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  give  all  the  chicks 
to  one  mother,  unless  it  is  very  early ;  then  I 
give  her  ten  or  twelve,  or  as  many  as  one  ben 
can  keep  warm. 

Always  before  putting  a  family  in  a  coop  I 
go  over  the  floor  and  inside  walls  with  the 
lime  and  acid  wash,  and  as  long  as  the  fowls 
roost  in  coops,  I  do  this  every  two  or  three 
vreebs,  aud  tbe  consequences  are  I  have  no 
vermin,  no  cholera  aud  no  gapes.  I  allow  the 
heus  to  have  their  liberty  through  the  day 
when  it  is  pleasant,  and  I  never  use  any  wet 
food. 

I  have  Domiuiques  crossed  with  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Had  50  hens  la3t  Spring,  and  raised  125 
young  chickens.  We  used  about  50  of  them 
in  our  family  aud  sold  56.  part  of  them  when 
over  a  year  old,  the  rest  young  roosters,  at 
five  cents  per  pound.  They  averaged  21  cents 
apiece. 

1  have  sold  38  dollars’  worth  of  eggs  since 
the  first  of  March ,  ’84,  besides  those  we  used 
iu  our  family,  and  we  use  a  good  many,  con¬ 
sidering  them  more  healthy  than  salted  meat. 
Now  I  advise  any  farmer’s  wife  who  is  short 
of  pin-money,  to  turn  her  attention  to  poul¬ 
try,  not  leaviug  it  for  the  “good  man,”  or  the 
hired  help,  as  many  do,  aud  1  think  she  will 
not  regret  it.  I  am  sure  she  will  not,  if  she 
is  a  careful  ^reader  of  the  good  Rural. 

“AN  ADMIRER  OF  THE  RURAL.” 


(tfxijfvimcHt  (Srounib  of  thr  $ural 


$nv-'!yovher. 

THE  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY. 

As  all  of  our  readers  should  be  aware,  A.  J. 
Caywood  &  Son,  of  Marlboro,  Ulster  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  gave  us  two  plauts  of  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry  several  years  ago,  to  be  tested  in  these 
grounds.  They  were  planted  and  looked  after 
with  due  care,  and  our  report  was  rendered  in 
due  time— a  very  favorable  report,  w’bich  the 
originators  have  used,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Many 
other  reports  have  appeared  in  these  columns, 
praising  this  raspberry  very  highly— iu  some 
cases  beyond  its  merits.  A  few  have  appeared 
speaking  disparagiugly  of  the  quality  of  the 
fruit;  of  the  snekeriug  propensity  of  the 
plauts,  and.  perhaps,  in  other  respects.  The 
Messrs.  Caywood  do  not  think  that,  in  giv¬ 
ing  publicity  to  these  strictures,  we  have 
treated  them  fairly.  In  a  recent  letter  Mr. 
Caywood  says: 

“  if  you  continue  to  publish  every  man’s 
article  derogatory  to  the  Marlboro,  it  would 
not  matter.  ******  The  vines  will 
not  sell.  In  the  40  year?  we  have  been  in  the 
business,  we  have  never  published  a  word 
against  uuy  man’s  new  fruit,  as  we  consider  it 
entirely  out  of  place  for  anyone  engaged  iu 
selling  plants,  to  do  so.  We  thought  you 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  publishing 
Mr.  Downing's  enmity;  but  it  seems  you  are 
determined  to  publish  all  the  outbursts  of 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  throw  discredit 
cm  a  variety  which  stands  higher  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  all  practical  men  than  any  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  We  fcbull  uot  answer  any  more  of 
them.  You  cut  up  our  article  wherein  we 
showed  thut  Mr.  Downing  is  uot  a  proper 
judge  of  raspberries;  but  you  allow  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  say  that  we  attack  Downing, 
while  instead  of  an  attack  wo  showed  that 
men  standing  as  high  as  he  does,  simply  dif¬ 
fered  with  him  in  his  entirely  gratuitous  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Marlboro.  You  sent  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell's  letter  to  him  before  it  was  published, 
which  gave  him  a  chance  to  answer  it,  and 
have  his  first  article  appear  with  it;  but  no 
such  letters  are  scut  to  us  before  publication. 
We  never  should  forgive  ourselves  if  we 
should  injure  the  Rural  as  much  us  it  has  in¬ 
jured  us.” 

We  print  the  above,  first,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Caywood  aud  the  Murlboi  o,  and,  second,  that 


our  readers  may  judge  whether  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  open  to  the  censure  which 
Mr.  Caywood  attaches  to  it. 

As  to  Mr.  Downing’s  “emuity,”  we  do  not 
believe  that  he  ever  permitted  oris  capable  of 
permitting  either  a  dislike  or  a  friendship  for 
an  individual  to  influence  to  the  smallest  ex¬ 
tent  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  individ¬ 
ual’s  plant  productions.  Herein  we  have  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  his  judgment  is  so 
respected. 

That  we  sent  Secretary  Campbell’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Downing  before  it  was  published,  is  quite 
true,  and  it  was  done  sincerely  in  the  interests 
of  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Caywood  has  worked  hard  through  his 
life,  and  has  originated  a  number  of  excellent 
fruits,  for  which  all  should  feel  indebted  to 
him.  But  we  think  that  he  has  (unwittingly 
perhaps)  become  so  absorbed  in  his  work  that 
he  can  not  fairly  discriminate  between  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  individual  and  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  countrjr.  His 
latest  announced  novelty  is  the  Minnewaska 
Blackberry,  figured  from  nature  aDd  describ¬ 
ed  in  these  columns  on  page  561  of  the  Fair 
Number.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Caywood  for 
specimens  to  test  in  these  grounds,  but  he  de¬ 
clines  to  send  them  for  the  reaoon,  no  doubt, 
that  he  fears  they  will  be  as  unkindly  treated 
as  he  believes  his  Marlboro  Raspberry  to  have 
been. 


October  9,  1883.  They  seem  quite  vigorous, 
though  not  very  productive.  The  fruit  is 
large,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  often  irregular,  fairly  firm,  of  a 
bright  red  color,  but  of  poor  quality.  The 
flower  is  often  imperfect. 

Mrs.  Garfield.  This  was  received  from 
G.  H.  &  J,  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn  , 
Aoril  13,  1883.  It  originated  with  Matthew 
Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  a  seedling 
of  the  Crescent.  The  plant  is  fairly  vigorous, 
makes  few  runners,  is  of  average  productive¬ 
ness,  and  bears  a  pe-  feet  blossom.  The  fruit 
averages  medium,  is  of  a  bright  red,  with 
golden  seeds  on  the  surface,  ripening  early. 
The  quality  is  good,  the  berries  firm  and  of  a 
regular  ovate-conical  shape,  as  shown  in  our 
cut  from  nature,  Fig.  35. 


grafting  eyes  of  the  Early  Vermont  into  the 
Snowflake.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that 
this  grafting  would  no  more  produce  a  new 
variety  tbau  would  inserting  an  eye  (bud)  of 
a  Bose  Pear  under  the  hark  of  a  Lawrence. 
Planted  April  7  aud  dug  August  19.  Small 
vines.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  730  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre — 10}£  to  a  hill.  Best  five 
weighed  two  pounds  six  ounces.  Shape  oval 
flattened,  often  egg-shaped;  buff  skin  inclin¬ 
ed  to  pink,  smooth;  few  eyes  and  these  not 
deep.  Eaten  October  1st;  quite  mealy,  nearly 
white  flesh. 

Carnival,  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vermont.  Said  to  he  a  cross  between 
Dakota  Red  and  Compton's  Surprise.  Plauted 
April  7  ;  dug  August  15.  Low,  spreading 
tops.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  315  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed  two  pounds 
eight  ounces.  Irregular  in  shape,  skin  mot¬ 
tled,  buff  and  pink.  Homely  in  every  way. 
The  average  numher  of  tubers  was  7  2  5  to  a 
hill, of  which  about  50  percent,  were  market¬ 
able.  Eaten  September  19;  flesh  nearly  white 
—quality  fair  only. 

A  notice, — Hitherto  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  occa¬ 
sionally  tested  new  varieties  of  potatoes  under 
numbers.  In  the  future  we  shall  require  the 
names  under  which  the  new  varieties  are  to 
be  introduced  or  sold. 


Among  white  oats  we  might  further  mention 
the  White  Zealand,  Challenge  and  Race-horse 
as  having  succeeded  fairly  well  here. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  improvement  of  oats.  We  have 
tried  to  cross  varieties,  but  failed,  while  the 
said  to-be  crossed  varieties  sent  here  to  be 
tested,  have  proven  old  kinds  or,  at  least, 
practically  the  same. 

THE  WYANDOTTE* 

Since  the  first  of  December  until  January 
1st.  inclusive,  we  have  received  from  our  nine 
Wyandotte  hens— hatched  in  the  Spring— 131 
eggs.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  four  and  seven 
thirty-firsts  eggs  per  diem — the  best  average  of 
eggs  lor  December  we  have  ever  received  from 
any  breed  of  hens  we  have  ever  experimented 
with,  and  we  have  raised  nearly  every  breed 
adapted  to  this  climate.  The  eggs  now  aver¬ 
age  a  fraction  (one-sixteenth)  over  eight  to  a 
pound. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Its  “small  size  and  lateness”  (p.  810)  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  objection  I  have  to  the  Perfect  Gem 
Squash.  It  may  be  occasionally  useful,  or 
preferred,  for  amateur  planting;  but  I  think 
it  useless  to  the  commercial  grower. 

R.  H  M.  says  (p.  811)  that  he  has  successful¬ 
ly  fought  the  pear  blight  in  South  Carolina 
with  a  dressing  of  ashes.  I  have  long  thought 
that  blight,  yellows,  and  other  tree  maladies 
of  that  class,  are  due  to  malnutrition  of  some 
sort,  being  analagous  to  animal  diseases  of  the 
class  of  “hog  cholera.”  And,  by  the  way— to 
show  that  there  is  “nothing  new  under  the 
sun”— I  recently  noticed  in  reading  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Report  for  1855,  ip.  52), 
that  Horace  Collamore,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
suggests,  from  his  own  experience,  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  as  a  preventive  of  yellows  in  the 
peach  tree,  thus  anticipating  the  experiments 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  by 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

What  Mr.  Atkinson  is  it,  that  thinks  the 
people  should  choke  the  monopolies  to  death? 
(p.  813.)  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  is  au  able  and  voluminous  writer 
on  industrial  topics,  has  heretofore  given  quite 
contrary  advice.— [Wilrner  Atkinson,  of  the 
Farm  Journal. — Eds.1 


oats. 

We  are  having  inquiries  as  to  the  best  kinds 
of  oats  to  sow  in  the  Spring.  The  Rural  has 
tried  nearly  all  the  so-called  new  and  old  va¬ 
rieties,  numbering  perhaps  50.  The  White 
Russian  Oats,  which  were  much  advertised 
and  talked  about  three  years  ago, are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  praiseworthy  in  anyway.  We  have 
read  that  they  have  yielded  over  100  bushels 
to  the  acre;  that  they  are  rust  proof  even  in 
the  South;  that  they  often  weigh  over  40 
pouuds  to  the  bushel— all  of  which  in  our  tests 
have  proven  untrue.  The  American  Triumph, 


BANANA  MUSKMELON. 

According  to  our  tests  of  novelties  last 
Summer,  the  much  advertised  “  Bauana  ” 
Muskmelon  was  worthless.  If  any  of  our 
readers  raised  it  and  care  to  raise  it  another 
season,  let  us  hear  from  them. 


Mrs.  Garfield 


TESTS  WITH  NEW  POTATOES 

(CONTINUED.) 


SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 


CHAMPION  OATS. 

We  are  having  inquiries  for  the  Rural 
Champion  Oats,  sent  out  last  year  in  its  Free 
Seed  Distribution.  It  may  lie  gathered  from 
the  hundreds  of  reports  received,  that  though 
a  distinct,  they  are  an  inferior  variety,  their 
chief  excellence  consisting  in  tillering  more 
than  other  varieties.  The  oats  are  small  and 
they  ripen  late. 

WHY  HE  DID  NOT  SUBSCIBK  FOR  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

One  of  our  subscribers  showed  the  Rural 
to  a  frieud  and  solicited  his  subscription.  The 
friend,  while  examining  the  Rural,  saw  the 
statement  that  we  had  raised  “at  the  rate  of 
l,391>i  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre."  He, 
however,  read  it  that  we  had  actually  raised 
that  amount  of  potatoes  on  an  acre,  aud 
therefore  refused  to  subscribe  for  any'  paper 
that  would  make  such  a  statement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  never  raised  over 
275  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre  of  laud,  aud 
all  our  earlier  experiments  were  attended 
with  discouraging  results  until  we  hit  upon 
our  trench  method,  which,  besides  the  use  of 
a  “trench,”  involves  several  other  practices 
not  followed  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  year 
we  raised  potatoes  in  GO  different  ways,  From 
one  to  ten  eyes  were  used;  small  potatoes  and 
large  potatoes  were  planted.  Seed  was 
planted  at  different  distances,  in  both  hills 
and  drills.  The  results  were,  as  our  older 
readers  know,  so  contradictory  thut  we  never 
learnt  anything  from  the  trial.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  we  could  not  raise  large  yields  of 
potatoes  at  the  Rural  Farm,  and  so  we  frankly 
stated  iu  these  columns.  It  was  about  this 
time  that,  under  level  and  shallow  cultivation 
and  broadcast  manuring,  or  fertilizing,  we 
succeeded  on  five  acres  of  land  in  raisiug  over 
100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  aud  on 
one  acre  over  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
This  was  doubted  at  the  time,  aud  has  since 


The  soli  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam.  Inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  Is  ihe  fourth  consecutive  year  In 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  Bair,  kalnlt.bone. 
etc  ,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  l,2uu  pounds  to  the  acre 


Mrs.  Fisher  tells  us  (p.  813)  that  while  Cali¬ 
fornians  are  aglow  with  an  instinct  for  beauty 
and  adornment  in  the  way  of  gardens,  etc., 
these  are  the  last  things  for  which  Oregonians 
seem  to  care.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
original  immigrations.  California  was  filled 
up  from  among  the  most  energetic  and  intel¬ 
ligent  classesof  the  East, while  the  Willamette 
Valley  was  largely  peopled  by  “Pikes,”  whose 
ideas  on  all  subjects  are  not  much  above  those 
of  the  Indian  tribes  with  which  their  progen¬ 
itors  fought,  aud  often  intermarried  But 
common  schools  will  develop  the  aesthetic  fac¬ 
ulties.  even  of  “Pikes,”  iu  a  few  generations, 
especially  when  school  gardens  and  floral 
school  room  adornments  constitute  a  part  of 
the  means  of  iustiuetion.  All  the  horticult¬ 
ural  societies  ought  to  offer  premiums  for  and 
otherwise  stimulate  this  sort  of  education.  In 
Maine  even  the  railroads  fiud  an  advantage 
in  so  adorning  their  passenger  stations. 
[Those  of  many  other  States  are  doing  the 
same.— Eds  ] 
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Underwood  Potato, 


altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart  as  In  past  seasons,  were 
dug.  The  soil  In  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  covered  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
Ailed  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  ts  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
is  require  j,  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  never  hilled-up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  the  eutlre  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  U  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  especially  prepared  for  them. 


which  was  originated  by  C.  G.  Pringle  of 
Vermont,  and  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son 
of  this  city,  is  late  and  unsuited  to  this  partic¬ 
ular  climate.  Good  reports  of  it  come  from 
the  North  as  to  vigor,  strength  of  straw  and 
productiveness.  The  White  Australian  Oats 
which  we  sowed  years  ago,  weighed  over  50 
pouuds  to  the  bushel.  But  the  crop  was  much 
lighter.  They  are  productive,  vigorous,  tall- 
growing  and  early.  Grown  beside  the  Wel¬ 
come  Oats  much  advertised  of  late  years,  the 
one  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other. 
The  Red  Rust-proof  Oits  of  the  South  are 


Rural  Dec.  13.  Prof.  Budd’s  notes  on  the 
Chinese  Pears  (p.  835)  are  in¬ 
valuable.  In  sending  Prof. 
Budd  on  his’horticultural  trip 
through  Northeastern  Europe, 
,  vV  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 

has  conferred  a  lasting  bene- 
§88^  ■  fit  upon  a  large  section  of  this 
continent.  Mr.  Charles  Gibb 
of  Canada,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Budd,  at  his  own  expense, 
is  entitled  to  equal  praise. 
Canada  pays  immense  salaries 
to  its  officials,  but  was  too  poor 
to  send  Mr.  Gibb  as  Iowa  sent 
Prof.  Budd.  Yet  we  can  not 
crow  much  over  Canada,  for 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Eastern 
State  likely  to  be  any  more 
liberal  toward  horticultural 
investigation.  Still,  we  may 
hope  that  Iowa's  example  will 
not  be  lost  in  the  future. 


A  seedling,  without  name,  from  J.  L.  Per¬ 
kins,  Little  Sioux,  Harrison  Co  ,  Iow’a.  Said 
to  be  from  u  cross  between  Silver  Skin  aud 
Wall’s  Orange.  Planted  April  7;  harvested 
August  15— an  intermediate.  Yield  at  the 
rale  of  877.25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Medium 
sized  tops.  Tubers  none  large,  few  very 
small;  the  il lustration,  Fig,  37,  shows  the 
average.  Shapely,  smooth,  few  eyes,  purple 
skin.  Badly  worm-eaten,  or  scabbed.  The 
average  was  19  to  a  hill,  of  which  three-quar¬ 
ters  (iu  numbers)  were  marketable.  Among 
the  best,  five  weighed  15  ouuees.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  11;  a  little  “strong”;  not  quite  dry; 
sometimes  hard  iu  the  center. 

Underwood  No.  34.  Grown  by  Mr.  Under¬ 
wood,  of  East  Scott,  Cortlandt  Co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  said  to  be  10  days  earlier  than  White 
Star.  Planted  April  and  dug  August  23. 
Strong-growing  vines.  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  1*07  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among 
the  largest,  five  weighed  four  pouuds  three 
ounces.  Average  number  to  a  hill,  15  2-5,  of 
which  75  per  cent,  were  marketable.  Skiu 
white;  shape  cylindrical,  sometimes  oblong- 
flattened.  Eyes  not  deep.  Eaten  September 
21;  it  can  not  bo  called  a  dry  or  mealy  potato 
as  grown  iu  moist  soil.  Flesh  nearly  white. 
Our  faithful  illustration  shows  the  typical 
form,  Fig.  30. 

From  H.  B.  Williams  of  Bear  Creek, 
Wisconsin,  a  few  seed  pieces  were  received  of 
a  variety  which  he  claims  originated  from 
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oone.  This  comparatively  new 
s  now  being  praised  by  many  cub 


mu 


In  reply  to  G.  E.  B..  (p.  S26) 
I  can  say  that  the  common 
cherries  make  a  good  union 
with  the  Bird  Cherry  (P.  Pennsylvanica)  when 
grafted  early,  or  budded  late.  Early  budding 
fails  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  late  growth 
of  the  stock.  I  have  not  yet  tried  the  Griottes 
of  Northeastern  Europe  on  this  stock.  They 
are  a  very  distinct  variety  (species?),  and  may 

not  succeed. - 

My  friend,  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Maine  (p.  826), 


Seedling  Potato. 


with  us  really  rust-proof.  But  the  straw  is 
short  and  the  heads  light.  Priugle’s  Hy¬ 
bridized  Hulless  differ  very  little,  if  any,  from 
the  old  Chinese  Hulless,  Of  the  older  kinds  of 
oats  we  prefer  the  Scho'ueu  and  Probsteier. 

The  Black  Tartarian  is  the  best  of  our  dark- 
colored  oats.  The  straw  is  very  large,  the 
blades  wide.  It  is  a  side  oat  and  rather  late. 


Daniel  Boone  Fig.  34* 

tivators.  Our  plants  were  received  from 
John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  New  Jersev 
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very  truly  remarks  upon  the  varying  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  parts  of  an  apple  core.  There  is 
also  a  great,  variety  in  the  form  and  color  of 
the  seeds.  This  last  has  not  been  sufficiently 
made  use  of  for  distinguishing  varieties,  yet  it 
is  often  decisive  when  other  marks  leave  the 
question  indoubt.  In  illustrated  poroological 
works,  a  seed  should  be  figured  separately, 
and  the  color  noted. 


Truly,  as  Prof.  Jordan  says  (p.  827),  “science 
has  often  been  obliged  to  admit  that  conclu¬ 
sions  have  beeu  stated  in  too  great  haste  ” 
And  this  ought  to  keep  scientists  from  the 
dogmatism  in  which  too  many  of  them  in¬ 
dulge.  Few  statements  in  regard  to  observa¬ 
tions  of  natural  phenomena  and  laws  are  yet 
other  than  tentative  and  provisional.  Either 
the  fact,  or  its  relations  are  imperfectly 
conceived  and  stated,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  No  man  has  more  reason  to  be  modest 
than  the  student  of  nature. 


The  N.Y.  Tribune’s  agricultural  editoris  sen¬ 
sible,  as  usual, in  his  remarks  about  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  contagious  live-stock  diseases. as  quoted 
on  p.828.  But  it  is  one  of  the  defects  of  a  popular 
form  of  government  that  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  new  directions  is  impossible  under  it. 
In  monarchical  or  oligarchical  countries  only 
one  ora  few  intelligent  men  at  the  head  of  the 
government  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  ne 
cessity  of  a  thing,  and  it  is  ordered  and  done 
promptly  and  effectively.  Here  we  have  to 
convince  the  people  through  the  preFS  first, 
and  bring  their  will  to  bear  upon  the  officials 
by  various  uncertain  channels  until,  at  last, 
when  they  are  ready  to  act,  the  time  for  effec 
tive  action  is  often  past.  Republican  forms, 
except  with  a  very  quick-witted,  intelligent 
people,  are  clumsy  and  ineffective.  In  the 
civil  war.  the  Confederacy,  which  was  really 
an  oligarchy,  was  much  more  nimble  than  the 
Union. 

“Who  employs  tree  peddlers?”  (p.  829). 
They  work  mostly  on  their  own  hook,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  and  usually  lie  when 
they  claim  to  represent  a  nursery,  i  never 
sent  out  one  in  my  life,  but  have  had  dozens  of 
letters  complaining  of  the  dishonesty  of  my 
“agentJ — men  who  occasionally  may  have 
bought  a  few  trees  of  me,  but  whose  chief 
stock  was  made  up  of  refuse  trash  picked  up 
cheaply  anywhere. 

Rural,  Dec.  20,  1884.— I  trust  Mr.  Mar 
yin's  grapes  will  receive  an  extensive  and 
prompt  trial  among  our  viticulturists.  We 
are  still  looking  for  “the  grape  of  the  future’’ 
— several  of  them,  indeed ;  for  no  one  or  two 
varieties  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of 
our  great  continent  in  ttns  line. 

How  invaluable  are  Prof.  Budd’s  statements 
(page  841)  regarding  the  hardy  cherries  of 
north  eastern  Europe.  The  worth  of  these 
studies  will  grow  upon  the  country  immensely 
in  the  next  20  years.  No  better  work  has  ever 
beeu  done  for  American  pomology,  or  one  of 
more  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  future. 

MY  “Notes  in  a  Northern  Orchard"  (page 
843)  were  written  several  mouths  ago,  and 
since  then  I  have  received  samples  of  the 
Longfieid  apple  from  Professor  tiudd,  which 
prove  quite  distinct  from  the  supposed  Long- 
field,  illustrated  on  page  843.  The  true  Long- 
field  is  nearly  as  large  as  W  ealthy,  but  more 
conical,  and  of  a  lighter  and  more  delicate 
coloiing.  In  quality  it  is  really  very  good- 
some  would  say  quite  equal  to  Wealthy.  In 
keeping,  Professor  Budd  thinks  it  two  or  three 
months  longer  than  Wealthy;  but  A.  W. 
Lias,  Vice-president  of  the  Minnesota  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  writes 
me  that  it  does  not  prove  so  there,  and  that  at 
Mr.  Jordan’s,  Mr.  Tuttle’s,  and  Mr.  Phoenix’s 
orchards,  in  Wisconsin,  it  does  not  keep  be¬ 
yond  November. 

I  can  fully  indorse  what  Mr.  Hoopes  says, 
as  quoted  on  page  845,  in  regard  to  Fay’s 
Currant,  and  that  even  on  a  rather  light  soil. 
Here  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  glad  it  has  paid 
so  well  that  Mr.  Fa.  's  v.idow  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  something  like  $10,000  for  her  share  of 
he  profits  on  its  sale.  1  am  tar  from  grudg- 
ng  what  I  have  contributed  towards  that 
sum.  The  Rural  has  had  a  large  share  in 
making  it  known  and  appreciated  so  quickly 
and  widely, 

I  should  like  to  bear  a  wide  response  to 
Mr.  Meehan’s  request  (p.  845)  for  big  apple- 
tree  records.  Referring  to  the  Blenheim  Pip¬ 
pin  of  wdieh  be  speaks,  it  is  a  heavy  bearer  of 
large,  handsome,  fine  and  very  good  apples, 
but  they  fall  easily.  1  saw  ou  Grand  sle,  Vt., 
in  September  last,  a  tree  of  it  that  seemed 
then  about  as  full  as  it  could  hang,  with  quite 
as  mauy  on  the  ground  under  it.  It  is  a 
variety  that  the  co.dling  moth  Is  fond  of. 

Glad  to  see  Judge  Parry’s  favorable  report 
on  German  carp.  But  it  will  not  succeed 
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where  the  Winter’s  cold  is  severe.  Its  range 
is  about  with  that  of  the  Kieffer  Pear. 

I  don’t  tbink  tbe  Farmer  in  Politics  (p.852) 
had  much  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  According  to  my  experience,  farmers 
are  strict  party  men,  and  vote  square  to  the 
mark  every  time.  And  that’s  the  way  they 
get  the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes  and  have 
so  little  influence  in  public  affairs  The  term 
“mortgaged  farmer”  has  more  than  one  kind 
of  significance.  A  blind  party  spiritis  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  a  man's  soul. 

Rural,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Hovey  is  a  shrewd 
old  man.  as  well  as  a  positive,  and  his  article 
on  weeds  (p.  858)  is  mighty  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  _ 

Referring  to  Prof.  Bndd’s  notes  on  the 
care  of  cions  (p.  859),  I  want  to  say  that  saw¬ 
dust  from  the  fresh,  green  log  is  just  the  thing 
to  pack  cions  in,  because  it  is  not  too  dry,  and 
cannot  be  too  wet,  which  is  the  great  trouble 
with  moss,  earth,  leaves,  etc.  It  is  worth 
sending  a  long  way  for,  for  this  use. 


farm  fTojiics. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


BUYING  FEED  FOR  SHEEP. 

My  neighbors  say  I  am  foolish  to  keep  sheep 
and  buy  hay  to  feed  to  them.  It  may  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  keep  more  stock  than  the  farm 
affords  fodaer  for;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  way  to  get  more  from  the  farm.  A  farm¬ 
er  gave  me  a  hint  a  few  years  ago.  He 
wanted  to  buy  some  sheep,  he  said,  to  eat  up 
his  surplus  fodder;  that  if  he  got  a  manure 
price  for  the  feed  it  was  all  be  expected ;  he 
was  lookiog  ahead.  Now,  if  I  can  get  enough 
out  of  my  sheep  to  pay  for  the  food  they  eat. 
I  am  making  a  gain,  and  a  kind  of  gain  which 
will  tell  next  year,  and  all  of  the  time.  Here 
is  an  idea:  if  a  farmer  can  afford  to  feed  out 
the  fodder  and  grain  be  raises  on  his  own 
farm  to  his  stock,  why  cannot  I  afford  to  buy 
the  same  kind  of  food  and  give  it  my  sheep? 
Does  it  cost  any  more  only  the  extra  trouble? 
Tbe  fodder  has  a  cash  price,  and  one  does  uot 
sell  it  at  this  price  and  the  other  one  buys  it; 
60  far  as  the  cost  of  keeping  the  sbeep  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  about  the  same  thing,  only  1 
bring  on  to  my  farm  and  tbe  seller  takes  off 
from  his  If  it  won  t  pay  to  buy  food  to  keep 
sbeep,  then  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  sheep  at 
all.  This  will  not  do,  perhaps,  for  a  general 
rule,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  my  sheep  will 
be  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  I  know  the 
value  of  manure  better  than  many  farmers. 

A  NEW  CROSS. 

I  have  never  seen  a  cross  of  Oxfordshires 
with  Merinos.  Cotswold  and  Merino  have 
often  been  crossed,  and  so  have  boutb  Down 
and  Merino.  Years  ago  I  made  a  cross  of 
pure-bred  Leicester  and  Merino  Ail  of  these 
make  good,  hardy  sheep— the  Cotswold  and 
Merino  the  best  of  all.  The  objection  to 
South  Down  sheep  and  their  crosses  is  the  in¬ 
definite  character  of  the  wool.  The  Cots- 
wold-Merino  wool  will  go  under  the  head  of 
combing,  which  puts  it  higher  in  price  than 
tbe  medium  wools.  Tbe  Cotswold  is  a  slow- 
maturing  sheep,  and  the  lambs  are  lanky  and 
poor  in  comparison  with  tbe  real  mutton 
breeds— the  Downs.  The  Oxfordshires  have 
the  advantage  of  combining,  in  one  breed, 
tbe  combing  quality  of  the  long-wools  and  the 
qualities  for  good  mutton  of  the  Downs.  This 
is  claimed  for  them.  They  certaiuly  have  the 
woo),  for  my  yearling  ram  sheared  10  pounds 
of  combing  wool  of  full  length— six  to  eight 
inches.  They  seem  to  have  the  growing 
qualities  of  the  other  Downs,  and  make  much 
larger  sheep.  The  wool  is  not  so  open  as  the 
Cotswold  or  Leicester,  and  this  is  an  ad  van¬ 
tage.  I  am  expecting  some  fine  sheep  from 
this  cross,  and  am  going  to  fix  a  type,  and 
breed  to  it. 

SLEEPING  PLACES  FOR  PIGS. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  this  W inter  to  keep 
tbe  young  pigs  ia  the  pig  house.  It  doesn’t 
work  well  A  close  pen  and  a  plaok  floor  are 
unsuited  to  pigB.  [Not  if  you  will  feed  them 
plenty  of  succulent  food  and  give  them  free 
access  to  a  box  of  fresh  earth. — Eds. J  They 
want  a  dry  and  warm  bed  where  they  will  not 
be  exposed  to  drafts  of  air,  and  where  the 
storms  cannot  beat  upon  tbem,  and  with  this 
shelter,  an  open  range  in  a  yard,  or  what  is 
better,  a  field.  A  cheap  and  warm  shelter 
can  be  made  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground 
and  making  sides  the  length  of  a  board,  and 
the  width  half  tbe  length,  so  a  board  will  cut 
for  two  lengths.  The  roof  may  be  made  of 
boards  with  no  waste,  and  all  of  tbe  cracks 
covered  with  laths.  The  opening  should  be 
in  tbe  south  end,  as  this  is  usually  the  warm¬ 
est  and  least  exposed  to  the  wind.  This  end 


should  be  closed  at  least  half,  to  keep  out  tbe 
cold.  The  inclosure  should  be  constructed  in 
a  warm,  dry  place,  and  the  inside  filled  up  so 
that  no  water  will  settle  in  the  bed.  I  put  a 
load  or  two  of  horse  litter  in  the  bottom,  to 
keep  tbe  bedding  and  the  pigs  off  the  ground 
The  troughs  and  feeding  platform  are  out 
side.  This  mode  of  wintering  pigs  and  of  feed¬ 
ing  them,  gives  them  needful  exercise,  fresh 
air,  and  prevents  the  stiffness  generally  inci 
dent  to  long  confinement  on  plank  floors  in  a 
small  space.  Last  year  I  wintered  a  dozen 
breeding  sows  in  such  an  inclosure  as  I  have 
described,  aud  all  of  them  had  large  aud 
healthy  litters  of  pigs.  Every  one  did  well. 
Two  or  three  weeks,  or  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  week  before  farrowing,  they  were  put  into 
separate  pens,  in  the  pig-house. 

YELLOW  LEGS  AND  SKINS. 

f 

'  Going  to  market  not  long  siuce  with  a  lot 
of  dressed  chickens,  I  found  my  fancy  notions 
with  poultry  had  cost  me  something.  Said 
the  buyer,  “If  all  of  this  poultry  had  as  yel¬ 
low  legs  aud  skins  as  these  five  Plymouth 
Rocks  l  would  give  you  a  shilling  a  pound  all 
around;  I  can  sell  them  for  16  to  18  ceDts  a 
pound,  but  these  white-legged  and  blue  legged 
ctickens  with  tbe  white  skins,  I  shall  have  to 
sell  for  what  l  can  get.  I  can  only  give  you 
11  cents  a  pouud,  and  then  you  may  pick  out 
half  of  them,  taking  the  white  skinned  ones, 
and  I  will  sell  tbem  back  to  you  for  nine 
cents.”  This  little  speech  was  made  by  a 
veteran  dealer  80  years  of  age.  It  was  real 
chicken  wisdom.  Chickens  have  a  place.  The 
white-legged  Hamburgs  are  good  to  lay, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  y  ou  must  never  take 
them  to  market;  for  a  market  fowl  raise  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks. 

what  to  feed  pigs— how  much. 

I  have  told  how  my  pigs  are  sheltered;  that 

is,  the  breeding  Stock  and  shotes  to  make  into 
pork  next  Summer.  The  fattening  pigs  are 
kept  in  the  pig-house,  and  as  warm  as  po.-sible. 
They  fatten  better  when  kept  warm.  Some 
sharp  reader  may  pick  a  flaw  with  my  system 
as  being  inconsistent.  So  it  is  if  you  look  to 
making  fat.  That  is  tbe  great  stock-rock 
which  so  many  farmers  run  agaiust.  Fat  and 
body  are  two  different  things.  Animals  for 
breeding,  and  to  fatten  at  a  distant  day,  want 
bodies  more  than  they  want  fat.  To  make 
fat,  feed  corn  and  keep  the  pigs  shut  up  in  a 
pen  close  aud  warm.  To  make  bodies,  give 
them  room  to  stir  about  and  make  them  na 
tural,  aDd  give  a  variety  of  food.  Mine  get 
raw  apples,  buckwheat  bran  mixed  with  the 
kitchen  slops  or  water,  and  shelled  corn  strewu 
on  the  ground,  or  on  the  feeding  platform 
Why  buckwheat  bran?  Because  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  makes  a  good  slop.  It  costs  $12 
per  ton.  Apples  are  healthy  and  cheap — ten 
cents  a  bushel.  Corn  costs  00  cents  a  bushel. 
They  get  two  feedings  of  the  slop,  two  of 
apples  and  two  of  corn  each  day — in  the 
morning  slop,  forenoon  apples,  noon  corn 
and  apples  and  at  night  slop  and  corn.  By 
January  the  apples  will  be  fed  out  and  raw' 
mangels  wi  II  be  substituted.  The  quantity  for 
eight  spring  pigs  per  day  is  eight  pails  of 
slop,  two  bushels  of  apples  and  six  quarts  of 
corn.  The  bran  coutains  but  little  of  the  hulls. 
Buckwheat  straw  will  poison  the  skin  of  hogs 
and  produce  soreness,  but  the  grain  is  healthy' 
for  any  kind  of  stock,  aud  the  brau  is  excel¬ 
lent  to  mix  with  corn  meal  for  feeding  cattle, 
1  mix  two  parts  of  tbe  bran  with  one  of  corn 
meal,  and  I  believe  with  a  few  roots  to  go  with 

it,  a  peck  of  this  mixture  will  go  as  far  as  a 
whole  peck  of  meal  fed  by  itself.  Tbe  same 
principle  applies  to  pigs  A  sharp  appetite 
comes  with  it,  good  digestion,  and  a  healthful 
combination  of  food  insures  a  more  complete 
assimilation. 
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JOHNSON  GRASS  (SORGHUM  HALA- 
PEN8E). 

I  have  known  and  grown  Johnson  Grass 
successfully  for  several  years,  and  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  will  produce  more 
nuti  itious  hay  per  acre  ou  rich  land  than  any 
meadow  grass  we  can  grow  in  this  climate. 
It  s\  ill  efford  three  cuttings  in  one  season,  aud 
avtiage  from  two  to  six  tons  of  excellent 
hay  The  plants  should  be  grown  thickly  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  or  the  stalks  will  attain  too 
grt  ut  a  bight  and  size  to  make  good  hay.  To 
insure  a  flue  quality  of  hay  it  should  be  mow¬ 
ed  when  the  first  seed  stems  appear.  Upon 
such  hay  I  have  fed  work  stock  for  months  at 
a  time  without  any  other  food  whatsoever, 
and  they  performed  very  satisfactory  work 
and  kept  in  good  order.  The  grass  will  grow 
aud  do  well  upon  any  rich  land  where  there 
is  not  n  excess  of  water.  Overflows  and 
standing  water  are  death  to  it.  Oue  or  two 
bushels  of  seed  sown  broadcast  suffice  for  an 
acre.  Some  parties  prefer  to  sow  a  less  quau- 
tity  of  seed  in  drills,  and  cultivate  the  first  year. 


It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  secure  good 
seed — nearly  all  that  is  offered  for  sale  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  green  seed.  The  principal 
supply  comes  from  Dallas  County,  Alabama, 
and  it  is  gathered  by  negroes  who  sell  it  to 
deakrs  at  so  much  per  bushel.  Tbe  seed 
does  not  mat  lire  uniformly,  aud  the  negroes 
intentionally  gather  many  green  seeds  with 
the  ripe,  as  they  can  get  along  faster  in  this 
way.  As  a  general  rule,  the  seed  is  first  sold 
to  country  store  keepers,  who  do  not  always 
take  paius  to  scatter  and  dry  it,  sometimes 
packing  it  away  in  barrels  aud  boxes  as  it  is 
purchased.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
receive  so  little  benefit  from  sowing  the  seed. 

I  know  that  most  of  the  seed  offered  for 
sale  is  not  good.  For  several  years  I  specu¬ 
lated  in  it,  and  onej'ear  sold  as  high  as  2,400 
bushels  shipped  to  nearly  every  State,  and 
even  to  Mexico.  There  was  so  much  com¬ 
plaint  of  its  not  germinating,  aud  so  many 
demands  upon  me  to  return  the  money,  that 
I  was  forced  to  quit  the  business. 

After  once  getting  a  stand  of  Johnson 
Grass,  it  is  my  experience  that  it  is  best  to 
divide  and  plant  tbe  roots  to  increase  tbe  area 
of  grass.  The  plants  grown  oil  ectly  from  the 
roots  are  decidedly  more  vigorous  than  those 
from  the  seed,  A  good  plan  to  propagate  this 
grass  is  to  drop  roots  between  the  hills  of  corn 
and  cultivate  with  the  corn  crop.  The  next 
year  plow  the  laud  without  any  dead  furrows, 
aud  harrow  flat,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
stand  of  grass.  1  have  secured  a  good  stand 
by  running  furrows  three  feet  upart  on  clean 
land,  dropping  a  small  root  every  yard,  and 
covering  with  one  furrow  of  the  plow.  The 
first  year  I  did  not  cultivate.  The  next 
Spring  I  broke  up  the  land  “broadcast,  ’  aud 
harrowed,  and  to-day  this  is  the  best  Johnson 
Grass  iu  tbe  place.  I  know  of  one  party  here 
who  sold  $500  worth  of  Johnson  Grass  hay 
from  ten  acres.  I  have  known  Johnson  Grass 
land  in  this  county  to  rent  for  ♦7.00  per  acre 
where  the  same  quality  of  land,  upou  the  same 
place,  only  brought  an  annual  rental  of  $3.00 
per  acre  in  corn  aud  cotton  Johnson  Grass 
dots  not  bear  the  treading  of  stock,  and  ought 
never  to  be  grazed.  Lund  in  this  grass  should 
be  plowed  every  two  years,  as  the  grass  is 
very  oly  benefited  by  pursuing  this  plan. 

I  learn  that  several  parties  in  Kansas  have 
been  growing  tbe  gruss  successfully  lor  two 
to  four  years.  The  “Evergreen  Millet,”  so 
extensively  advertised  by  California  parties 
at  fabulous  prices,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  halapense), 
grown  from  Alabama  seed.  One  party  in 
Dallas  Co..  Ala.,  wrote  me  last  year  that  he 
bad  shipped  several  hundred  bushels  to  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  Rural  is  doing  a  good  work  in  freely 
distributing  Johnson  Grass  seed  among  its 
Northern  subscribers.  If  it  will  stand  your 
Winters  successfully,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
invuluable  gras*  could  not  be  grown  iu  the 
North  and  West  with  considerable  profit. 
Many  livery  men  in  the  South  prefer  the  hay 
from  it  to  the  best  Northern  Timothy. 

There  is  no  humbug  about  Johnson  Grass. 
Any  information  1  may  give  your  readers  on 
this  subject  may  be  strictly  relied  upon  as 
correct.  I  have  made  this  grass  a  study  for 
years  and  have  written  more  than  100  articles 
for  the  Southern  press  calling  attention  to  its 
merits  and  possibilities,  e.  Montgomery. 

Oktibbeha  Co.,  Miss. 


£cmn  Ccoiumuj. 

SELF  OFERATING  CATTLE-PUMP. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTION  OF  TWO  DE 
SIGNS  EOR  AUTOMATIC  CATTLE  OR  STOCK - 
PUMPS,  THE  PATENTS  FOR  WHICH  HAVE 

EXPIRED.  _ 

It  is  an  often-expressed  wish  of  farmers  who 
own  cattle  in  any  quantity,  aud  who  are 
obliged  to  furnish  them  water  by  pumping, 
that  they  were  possessed  of  a  good  de¬ 
vice  for  watering  stock,  which  would 
require  little  attention,  aud  leave  them  free 
to  perform  other  duties.  We  show,  at  Fig. 
32,  such  a  device,  the  patent  on  which 
expired  ou  the  3rd  of  September  last.  It 
is  a  self  operating  cattle-pump.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  weigbtof  the  cattle  upon  a  tilting 
platform  is  used  to  depress  iho  piston  in  a 
pump  cylinder,  causing  the  water  contained 
therein  to  be  forced  up  through  a  tubular 
piston  rod  into  the  trough  Hbove,  from  which 
the  cattle  or  stock  are  to  drink  it. 

Referring  to  the  sectional  druwiug  (Fig  32), 
a  platform,  A,  is  balanced  upou  a  cross  beam, 
B.  Oue  end  of  the  platform  is  weighted  at  D ; 
while  at  the  other  a  suitable  drmkiug  trough, 
E,  is  placed,  secured  to  the  upper  eud  of  a 
hollow  tubular  piston  rod,  F,  whose  lower  eiid 
has  a  plunger,  H,  attached.  This  plunger  is 
arranged  to  move  within  a  hollow  cylinder,  I, 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  valve  openiug  in¬ 
wards,  The  cylinder  is  swung  ou  tiuuniou. 
pinions  to  the  frame- work  upou  the  inside  of 
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the  cistern,  or  well,  so  that  it  can  move  in 
unison  with  the  tilting  motion  of  the  platform, 
so  as  to  keep  in  line,  thus  accommodating 
itself  to  the  change  of  direction  vertically  of 
the  plunger  and  its  tubular  piston  rod.  A 
railing  surrounds  the  trough  and  that  side  of 
the  platform,  so  that  the  cattle  can  only  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  coming  upon  the  platform.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cattle  pump  the  water  for 
their  own  drinking,  and  a  surplus  for  sheep, 
hogs,  and  the  like.  The  platform  settles  very 
gradually,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the 
water  to  be  raised,  and  does  not  frighten  the 
cattle. 

A  very  ingeniously  devised,  automatically 
operating  cattle  pump  was  constructed  by 
Peter  Fraer  of  West  Spring,  Pa.,  the  patent 
for  which  expired  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  its  being  of  great,  practical  utility, 
although  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications  which  would  in¬ 
sure  its  successful  operation.  There  are  no 
difficult  parts  to  make.  The  tube  and  spout 
may  be  of  gas-pipe.  The  valves  may  be  of 
the  ordinary  leather  clap  trap  pattern. 

The  drawing  (Fig.  83)  represents  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts,  in  sectional  view.  The  cattle  step¬ 
ping  upon  the  platform,  G,  depress  it,  which 
acting  upon  the  connecting  levers  H,  between 
the  platform  und  the  piston  D,  in  the  pump- 
box  B.  causes  the  piston  to  rise.  This  forces 
the  water  into  the  box  cylinder,  B.  up  t  hrough 
the  valve  and  its  spout  iDto  the  trough  F,  out 
of  which  the  cattle  drink.  After  the  cattle 
leave  the  platform,  the  spring,  N,  elevates  it 
and  forces  the  piston  down  again,  the  water 
passing  through  the  valves  in  the  piston.  It 
is  designed  to  have  the  piston  ascend  quite 
gradually,  so  that  an  animal  will  not  be  at  all 
frightened  while  drinking,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  pump  should  be  such  that  a  sufficiency 
of  water  will  be  raised  at  each  descent  of  the 
platform  for  an  animal  to  drink. 

The  valve  in  the  bottom  of  box  B  opens 
when  the  piston  rises,  and  shuts  when  it  des¬ 
cends.  One  of  these  pumps  can  be  construc¬ 
ted  by  almost  any  good  meehauie  and  in  wells 
of  moderate  depth  it  will  work  finely. 

F.  B.  BROCK. 


A  northern  Kansas  paper,  so  says  the  In¬ 
dicator  of  Kansas  City,  tells  that  recently  a 
farmer  brought  to  town  and  sold  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  corn  and  a  pail  of  butter.  The  corn 
weighed  about  2.000  pounds  and  netted  $8  in 
cash,  and  the  butter  weighed  a  little  upwards 
of  12  pounds  and  netted  #3,  and  some  odd 
cents.  A  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  a  good  milch 
cow  would  produce  about  three  pounds  of 
butter,  which  would  be  equal  to  75  cents  for 
the  corn. 

Thk  American  Cultivator  says  that  the  Po- 
land-China  pigs  are  perhaps  the  very  best  to 
cross  with  the  smaller  breeds.  The  sows  are 
always  kind,  have  large  litters,  and  rear  them 
with  less  difficulty  and  loss  than  any  other 
breed  the  writer  has  tried  The  Chester 
White  and  Jersey  Red  sows  become  cross  and 
unmanageable  after  rearing  one  or  two  litters, 
aud  it  is  at  this  age  that  a  good  sow  should  be 
worth  more  to  the  breeder  than  she  is  at  any 
other.  The  Poland  Chinas  are  of  the  large 
breeds,  and  are  well  adapted  to  furnish  the 
sow  in  crosses  with  the  smaller  kinds. 

Economical  Rations  for  a  Cow. —  The 
Maine  Farmer  says  that  experiments  at  the 
Maine  State  College  Farm  have  satisfied  the 
officers  that  the  best  results,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  have  been  obtained  when  milch 
cows  nr  j  given  a  ration  of  20  pounds  of  hay, 
three  pounds  each  of  bran,  cotton  seed  and 
Indian  meal  per  day.  With  hay  figured  at 
$10  pertou.  butter  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  15 
cents  per  pound.  The  butter  could  be  made  a 
little  cheaper  upon  other  grams,  or  rather, 
the  same  grains  iu  other  proportion*,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  condition  of 
the  animal.  With  these  figures  as  a  guide, 
how  eau  farmers  lu  the  northern  tier  of  New 
England  States  afford  to  sell  their  hay  at  tho 
usual  marker,  prices  in  those  localities?  Far 
better  to  feed  it  out,  sell  butter  at  80  cents,  or 
$20  per  tou  for  toe  hay,  and  then  have  the 
manure  left  that  is  made  from  both  hay  aud 
meal. 

How  to  Obtain  a  Profit  on  Fruit.— 
Mr.  Thomas  remarks,  iu  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  the  man  who  raises  fine  fruit,  care¬ 
fully  assjrts.  packs  well,  and  murks  his  name 
on  all  his  packages,  will  ultimately  acquire  a 
reputation  among  purchasers,  by  which  he  eau 
always  obtain  a  ready  and  good  market  when 
the  country  is  flooded  with  second  rate  pro¬ 
ducts.  Ihe  aim  for  success  should  therefore 
be  to  select  the  best  varieties,  give  the  trees 


the  best  cultivation,  prune  to  prevent  a  mass 
of  brush,  destroy  insects,  gather  carefully, 
assort  the  best,  pack  securely,  and  ship  to 
intelligent  and  competent  venders,  who  know 
the  difference  between  the  finest  and  only 
medium  fruit,  and  who  can  take  advantage  of 
this  difference  in  supplying  purchasers. 

Remedy  for  Lice  on  Cattle.— A  very 
common  remedy  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  lice  on  cattle  is  pure  kerosene. 
The  Dairyman,  of  Chicago,  has  seen  many 
shocking  results  from  the  reckless  and  igno¬ 
rant  use  of  this  oil  on  the  backs  of  cows. 


_ 
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dans  and  journalists  and  others,  because  they 
do  not  know  better,  are  encouraging  silk  cul¬ 
ture  in  California.  The  State  has  established 
a  Silk  Commission  and  made  an  appropriation 
to  sapport  it.  Congress  has  given  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  encourage  ment  of  silk  culture  in 
the  United  States,  Farmers  and  gardeners 
have  been  encouraged  to  plant  mulberry  trees; 
ladies  of  small  means  have  been  led  to  spend 
money  and  time  on  silk  culture,  and  some,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  profits  of  silk  culture  in  California, 
have  even  gone  thither  from  Missouri  and  other 
States  expecting  to  make  an  easy  income  by 
raising  silk.  Several  years  ago,  when  that 


Fig.  32. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  grades  of 
kerosene  are  so  diluted  at  the  store  that  they 
may  be  harmless  when  applied  to  the  cow,  yet 
the  chances  are  that  the  user  will  get  hold  of 
a  grade  of  oil  that  is  altogether  too  strong  for 
the  purpose,  aud  will  raise  a  severe  and  lasting 
blister,  if  applied  in  quantity.  To  avoid  such 
an  accident,  mix  the  kerosene  with  lard,  or 
other  grease,  about  half-and-half  ;  or  a  little 
more  of  the  former,  and  then  rub  the  mixture 
well  into  all  parts  of  the  hair,  that  can  be 
found  to  be  infested  by  the  insects.  They  are 
not  bard  to  drive  off  if  a  little  persistency  is 
used  iu  the  treatment  of  them.  Lice  and 
grease  cannot  agree;  it  fills  up  the  breathing 
apparatus  of  the  little  animals  and  smothers 
them;  only  keep  up  the  application  until  all 


disease,  flacherie,  attacked  the  European 
worms,  some  little  money  was  made  by  two 
or  three  persons  in  raising  eggs  for  export  to 
France  and  Italv,  but  there  never  has  been  a 
dollar  made  in  California  by  raising  cocoons 
for  winding  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  some 
money  and  every  hour  of  the  time  spent  on 
silk  culture  have  been  lost.  If  the  fancy  of 
rich  ladies  to  raise  silk  worms  did  not  lead 
them  into  advocating  it  as  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  for  people  who  have  to  earn  their  living, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  say:  but  a  cruel, 
the  cruellest  of  wrongs,  is  beiDg  perpetrated 
on  people  who  have  not  a  dollar  to  waste,  and 
whose  time  and  labor  are  their  only  means  of 
subsistence. 

If  this  is  true,  those  people  and  those  jour¬ 
nals  who  are  urging  people  of  small  means 
and  great  needs,  to  invest  their  money  in 
silk  culture,  are  very  culpable.  W e  have  con¬ 
stantly  urged  onr  readers  to  be  very  careful 
in  this  matter,  as  we  well  remember  the  Mo¬ 
ras  multicaulis  craze  of  many  years  ago.  It 
is  well  that  wealtbvpeopleand  the  Government 
should  experiment  in  these  matters;  but  those 
whose  daily  bread  depends  much  upon  their 
daily  labor  would  do  well  to  be  slow  in  risk¬ 
ing  heavily  in  new  things. 

The  Student's  Farm  Journal,  a  wide¬ 
awake  little  monthly,  published  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames. 
Iowa,  should  be  taken  and  read  in  every 
farmer’s  family  in  that  State.  Though  edited 
by  the  boys  and  girls,  it  contains  mauy  solid 
and  sensible  things.  Among  others.  it  says  the 
young  man  who  spends  his  money  for  tobacco 
and  drink  as  fast  as  he  earns  it,  even  if  he  be 
a  good  worker,  will  ever  scratch  a  poor  man’s 
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the  eggs  are  hatched,  or  a  new  crop  will  come 
on  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  you  have 
already  destroyed. 

The  Faithful  Goat.— The  Dairyman  says 
that  there  is  no  great  admiration  in  America 
for  the  goat,  and  yet  there  is  no  animal  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy  of  greater  antiquity, 
or  to  which  the  little  stomachs  of  modern 
babies  are  more  deeply  indebted.  The  poor 
people  wholive  lu  the  suburbsof  cities  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  vagrant  goats  for 
their  supply  of  the  health-giving  milk.  These 
faithful  animals  subsist  entirely  upou  the 
grass  of  the  open  commons,  refuse  in  ash  bar¬ 
rels,  and  what  choice  bits  of  fresh  vegetables 
they  can  purloin  from  the  front  doors  of 
grocery  stores.  All  honor,  then,  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  goat,  that  furuishes  the  staff  of  life,  aud 
gets  nothing  in  return  for  it,  but  ridicule! 


Fig.  33. 


Spreading  Manure.— We  hope  that  our 
readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  nenry 
Stewart’s  advice  uever  to  unload  manure  luto 
the  Held  in  heaps  to  be  spread  afterwards. 
This  is  both  a  lossand  an  injury.  One  rain  or 
a  week’s  delay  in  the  spreading  will  cause  the 
ground  under  the  heaps  to  become  saturated 
with  the  strongest  part  of  the  manure,  while 
the  rest  of  the  field  will  be  deprived  of  a  just 
share  of  it.  To  leave  these  heaps  in  a  field  all 
the  Winter  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  them 
in  the  Spring,  is  a  still  greater  waste  and  loss 
and  more  serious  damage. 

Tns  Silk  Culture  Craze.— Is  silk  culture 
a  delusiou  and  a  snare?  The  San  Francisco 
Herald  of  Trade  says  that  many  enthusiastic 
ladies,  from  philanthropy,  a  few  of  the  gros¬ 
ser  sex  from  baser  motives,  and  some  politi- 


head.  It  is  the  mau  who  can  curb  present 
desire,  to  prepare  for  an  unseen  future,  that 
will  make  a  success  in  life.  Every  one  of  the 
farmers  who  began  life  20  years  ago.  with 
only  their  handsand  good  intentions,  but  who 
are  now  at  the  head  of  prosperous  farms,  will 
agree  that  young  men,  if  they  would  succeed, 
must  cultivate  the  habit  of  preparing  for  the 
future  by  curhing  the  desire  for  ease  and 
present  gratifloatiou.  aud  it  might  have  added 
with  equal  truth,  that  they  must  spend  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time  iu  learning  the  value  of 
better  methods  of  eultu-e  and  Che  larger  and 
more  intelligent  application  of  brain  work 
to  the  processes  of  the  farm. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

A  writer  in  Column ’s  Rural  World  says 


that  there  has  not  been  a  better  time  in  many 
years  than  this  is  for  going  iDto  the  wool- 
growing  business  It  is  a  truism  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  you  of,  that  the  time  to 
buy  is  when  everybody  wants  to  sell.  No 
one  need  fear  that  wool-growing  will  go  out 
of  fashion  in  this  country  permanently,  for 
it  never  will . 

It  seems  that  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  London, 
have  induced  the  Solanum  Maglia  to  bear 
seeds,  the  male  parent  being  one  of  their  best 

disease-resisting  roots . * . 

The  Dorking  is  a  long  established  English 
breed  of  superlative  excellence  as  a  table 
fowl.  There  are  three  recognized  varieties, 
the  Silver  Gray,  the  Colored,  and  the  White. 
They  are  more  than  medium  sized,  long¬ 
bodied.  full-breasted,  hardy  fowls  with  white 
or  flesh-colored  shanks,  skin  and  flesh,  and 
good  layers  of  large,  white  eggs,  which  are 
uusurpassed  in  quality  So  says  Mr  Bliss  in 
the  N.  Y,  Tribune.  Our  own  observations 
corroborate  all  of  it  except  a*  to  hardiness, , . . 

According  to  Prof.  Taylor,  of  the  Dep. 
of  Ag.,  the  simplest  test  of  pure  butter  is  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  A  few  drops  combined  with  the 
butter  will  turn  it  first  a  whitish  yellow  and, 
in  10  minute®,  a  brick-red.  Oleomargarine 
treated  in  the  same  way,  turns  at  first  to  a 
clear  amber  and,  in  20  minutes,  a  deep  crim¬ 
son.  Use  a  glass  rod  in  mixing  the  acid  with 
the  butter . . . 

The  very  low  prices  for  wool  that  have 
prevailed  during  the  last  two  years,  have  had 
the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  many 
farmers  from  raising  sheep  exclusively  for 
the  wool  clip  to  the  possibility  of  combining  a 
fair  quality  of  salable  wool  with  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  of  mutton  in  the  carcass;  aud  for  this 
double  purpose  it  is  doubtful,  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette  thinks,  if  aDy  breed  is  equal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  are  superior,  to  the  Oxford  Downs. 

The  expense,  trouble,  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
ger,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  overhauling 
house  drains,  lead  to  a  suggestion  that  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  the  drains  of  a  bouse  should  be 
preserved,  where  it  may  always  be  referred 
to  by  the  plumbers  when  making  repairs. 
This  is  the  sensible  suggestion  of  the  Sanitary 

News . . . . . . . 

It  further  says  that  it  fs  impossible  for  any- 
oue,  who  carefully  examines  the  evidence, 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  fatality  of  epidemic  diseases  is  almost 
invariably  in  precise  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  an  impure  atmosphere  has 

beeu  respired . . . 

Want  of  fresh  air  aggravates  all  diseases, 
increases  the  power  of  infection,  retards 
con  valescence  and  hastens  the  death  of  the  sick. 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator  says 
that  ten  Merino  sheep  mav  be  kept  on  what 
will  sustain  one  cow  weighing  1.000  pouads. 
The  sheep  will  work  up  more  straw  into  ma¬ 
nure,  aud  if  they  are  mainly  breeding  ewes 
will  probahly  net  as  much,  or  more,  income 
than  the  cow,  and  with  much  less  tabor . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  denounces  the  Wasepi 
Poultry  Yards  of  Wasepi,  St.  Joseph  Co., 

Mich.,  as  quite  unworthy  of  patronage . 

Give  the  poultry  cabbage,  for  green  food. 
Give  them  warm  water  every  morning.  Feed 
them  liberally  all  sorts  of  food.  Keep  the 
house  clean  aud  warm — then  you  will  get  eggs. 

The  Dairyman  says  that  it  is  simply  annoy¬ 
ing  to  notice  how  much  more  milk  one  man 
can  get  from  a  herd  of  cows,  than  another. 
Good  milkers,  it  thinks,  are  born,  not  made; 
and  when  you  get  one  you  had  better  keep  him. 

Plant  a  few  Beurrd  Bose  Fear  trees  next 
Spriog.if  yon  live  in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
or  Texas  These  States  are  where  it  thrives 
best.  But  it  thrives  fairly  in  many  others — 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Kansas,  for  instance  . 

Are  your  potatoes  sprouting,  your  apples 

rotting?  Better  go  over  them . 

Only  three  out  of  40  Senators,  and  only  20 
out  of  240  representatives  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  are  farmers,  says  the  New  England 

Homestead . . . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer  reminds  its 
readers  that  a  cheap  (machine-made)  harness 

is  dear  at  any  price . 

Prof  I.  P.  Roberts  gives  a  few  good 
hints  to  farmers  in  Science,  Season  fence - 
posts  one  year  be'ore  using,  be  says.  Cut  oak 
and  cedar  in  February;  chestnut  and  most 
other  woods  iu  August.  To  give  durability, 
he  advises  that  wesoak  the  lower  ends  of  posts 

in  brine  before  settmg . 

To  drive  nails  into  very  hard  wood,  dip 
their  points  in  oil.  He  savsthat  if  we  will  try 
stauding  aud  lying  on  a  plunk  floor  twenty- 
three  consecutive  hours, we  will  use  the  stanch¬ 
ions  for  kindlings  and  build  a  covered  barn¬ 
yard . 

Prof.  Roberts  advises  that  we  feed  cattle 
but  twice  daily,  always  before  milking,  and 
that  gwe  also  give^, water  twice,  at  a  tern- 
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perature  of  55  degrees.  Meal,  if  fed  alone, 
especially  to  youDg  calves,  should  bespread 
thinly  on  the  bottom  of  troughs,  so  that  it  will 

be  eaten  slowly  and  insalivated . 

Sweet  skimmed  milk  is  worth  to  feed,  in 
conneclion  with  other  food,  to  a  good  breed  of 
pigs,  one  cent  a  quart.  Two  quarts  of  milk, 
Prof.  Roberts  says,  drawn  from  the  cow  bjr 
the  calf,  are  worth  three  quarts  fed  to  it  from 

a  pail........... . 

The  Rural  World  says  that  an  accomplished 
dairy-woman  is  a  blessing  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  a  benediction  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  him  whose  home  she  honors  as  a 
wife . 


C»mpul)m. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXIII. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

Boih  iu  going  up  and  coming  down  the 
Columbia  we  bad,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  as  fel¬ 
low  passenger,  a  tbiD,  yellowish-skinned  man, 
who  squirted  tobacco  juice  incessantly,  but 
who  was  evidently  an  honest,  candid  person, 
and  talked  iu  a  dialect  that  1  would  give  much 
to  be  able  to  reproduce.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
clothes  so  neatly  patched  and  mended  as  to 
indicate,  very  unmistakably,  that  there  was  a 
woman  somewhere  who  loved  and  cared  for 
him.  He  said  that  for  a  good  part  of  his  life 
be  had  been  hunting  for  a  Paradise,  which  be 
bad  not  yet  found,  and  be  had  been  every¬ 
where.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
land  in  the  Summit  Prairie  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  regiou,  Oregon  (these  mountains  can  be 
seen  from  Walla  Walla),  and  so  he  went  up 
there.  It  was  the  first  of  July,  and  when  he 
woke  up  in  the  morning  he  found  ice  oue- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  bis  frying-pan,  by 
actual  measurement.  He  expected  to  see  the 
vegetation  killed  by  the  fretziug,  but  after 
three  or  four  days  he  fouud  that  the  cold  did 
not  seem  to  affect  things.  He  pub  a  stick 
down  by  a  plant  of  “Touch-me-not,”  which  is 
tender.  In  the  morning  it  seemed  to  be 
frozen  stiff,  but  after  the  situ  had  shone  on  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  it  held  up  its  head  as  gay 
as  you  please.  He  spok  of  the  frost  as  “con¬ 
gealed  dew,  which  hurt  nothing’’;  but  he  did 
uot  find  the  country  a  Paradise,  and  so  moved 
on.  He  said  that  last  Spring  he  went  up  into 
Washington,  about  12  miles  back  fi'otn  the 
mouth  of  the  Klickitat  River,  iu  the  Camas 
Prairie.  The  valley  there  is  green  all  the 
year,  the  climate  perfect,  and  bis  stock,  which 
he  took  there,  flourished  finely.  The  wild  pea 
grows  breast  high,  survives  the  Winter,  and 
cows  thrive  on  it.  One  of  bis  neighbors  had 
13  cows,  and  he  claime  1  to  make  $5  a  day 
from  them — sending  the  butter  to  Portland. 

He  talked  considerably  concerning  “volun 
teer”  wheat  crops  in  this  valley,  the  wheat 
sprouting  out  from  the  stubble  aud  bearing 
a  second  and  eveu  third  crop.  But  of  this  he 
could  uot  vouch  personally,  not  having  lived 
long  enough  in  the  valley— but  as  pretty  a 
field  of  wheat  as  he  had  ever  seen  was  near 
his  farm,  and  the  owner  of  it  said  it  was  the 
third  volunteer  crop.  The  man  said  he  kuew 
it  was  a  big  story  to  tell,  but  he  believed  it! 
Up  toward  Mt.  Adams,  there  are  ice  caves, 
of  which  1  had  heard,  and  this  man  gave  us 
quite  a  graphic  description  of  them — how  the 
ice  “stalactites”  form  as  large  as  a  “bed  post'7 
—and  be  took  hold  of  a  post  on  the  steamer  to 
illustrate  it,  and  that  outside  the  caves,  the 
grass  is  green  almost  to  the  very  entrance. 
The  water  drips  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
caves  and  congeals  in  its  descent.  He  said 
that  some  of  the  farmers  thereabouts  kept 
tbeir  butter  in  these  ice  caves.  The  glacier 
on  Mount  Adams  probably  has  somewhat  to 
do  with  the  formutiou  of  ice  in  these  caverns. 

During  our  third  sojourn  in  Portland,  we 
visited  the  Chinese  theatre,  as  being  one  of 
the  characteristic  sights  cf  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  believe  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  oueiu  San 
Francisco.  The  Chinese  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  theatrical  amusements,  aud  before  the  city 
government  limited  the  playhouses  to  mid¬ 
night,  the  ceaseless  clang  of  their  “music'7  was 
heard  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morniug. 
The  Celestials  seem  to  make  less  distinction 
between  night  and  day  than  do  most  people, 
and  are  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  I 
never  yet  passed  a  Chinese  laundry  at  so  late 
an  hour  but  the  white  clad  little  meu  were 
busy  at  the  ironing  boards.  Their  industry  is 
most  commendable,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  in  Portland,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  are  the  Chinese 
vegetable  gardens.  Whether  they  have  any 
eye  for  artistic  effect  or  not,  1  do  uot  kuow, 
but  they  arrauge  their  plants  so  that  in  color 
and  form,  the  gardens  form  a  surprisingly 
pretty  picture, 

We  entered  the  theatre  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  had  to  pay  fifty  cents 


each,  while  the  general  admission  for  the 
Chinese  is  twenty-five  cents.  An  American 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  who  seemed  to 
be  there  for  the  double  purpose  of  beiug  of 
service  to  Americans  and  to  insure  order. 
When  midnight  came  he  weut  upon  the  stage, 
and  informed  the  actors  that  they  must  cease, 
and  if  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  they  bad  to 
“stop  off”  short.  He  directed  us  to  a  seat  m 
the  gallery  where  we  could  overlook  the 
whole  house.  Ou  two  sides  of  the  gallery 
were  stalls,  or  boxes,  in  which  women  sat  on 
one  side,  and  men  on  the  other — men  of  the 
fat  and  sleek,  merchant-type.  There  were  a 
dozen  women,  and  several  children  from  two 
to  three  jears  of  age:  children  seem  to  he 
great  pets  with  both  men  and  women,  aud  for 
quiet,  good  behavior,  those  Chinese  babies 
were  simply  marvels.  The  little  creatures 
watched  the  stage  with  evident  iuterest,  and 
although  they  were  kept  there  as  late  as  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  there  was  not  a  whimper 
from  one  of  them.  The  women  chatted  and 
laughed  and  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Running  around  the  gallery  were  some  dec¬ 
orations  of  Chinese  scenes.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  stage  were  of  the  simplest 
description.  At  the  rear  sat  the  musicians 
who  played  the  drum,  fiddle,  banjo,  gong  and 
cymbal,  and  for  not  more  than  two  miuutes 
during  the  five  hours  we  watched  that  novel 
scene,  did  the  noise  of  these  instruments  al¬ 
together  cease.  Large,  red  placards  hung 
up  at  one  end  of  the  stage,  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  subject  of  the  play,  aud  were 
changed  at  intervals.  The  stage  had  no  cur¬ 
tains,  aDd  the  slight  change  of  scenery — which 
consisted  chiefly  iu  the  re-adjustment  of  a 
small  table,  a  screen  and  two  or  three  chairs, 
—was  performed  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
In  the  pit,  or  on  l  he  main  floor  of  the  theatre, 
sat  only  men,  on  benches  with  backs.  The 
men  all  sat  with  their  hats  on,  mostly  black 
felt.  Iu  one  end  of  the  gallery  sat  men  also, 
aud  both  down  and  upstairs,  a  good  many  took 
off  their  shoes  and  displayed  tbeir  stockinged 
feet;  but  the  stockings  were  faulilessly  eleau, 
white,  and  whole.  The  majority  smoked  ei- 
garrettos,  as  did  the  women.  A  vender  of 
fruits  aud  nuts  passed  around,  and  the  people 
bought  fairly,  eveu  of  white  grapes  from 
California;  for  it  is  true  that  as  the  Cbiuese 
improve  their  condition  and  get  out  ot  debt, 
they  live  proportionately  better. 

There  was  uo  cheering.  Occasionally  a 
smile  went  round  at  some  “bit”  in  the  acting; 
but  throughout  the  play  perfect  order  and 
decorum  prevailed.  Chinese  were  continu¬ 
ally  passing  iu  and  out,  and  I  believe  they 
pay,  many'  of  them,  by  the  hour,  or  for  the 
length  of  time  they  witness  the  play.  A  great 
many  ate  what  seemed  to  answer  to  the  usual 
“peauut,”  but  as  a  young  Chinaman  who  sat 
near  me,  saw  me  observing  what  be  wa9  eat¬ 
ing,  he  very  politely'  offered  me  some,  say  ing 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  “Melon  seeos,7,  and 
upon  examination  they  were  indeed  a  sort  of 
watermelon  seed.  In  eating  them  they  slip 
the  meat  out  of  the  seed  with  great  quickness. 
We  counted  the  seats  and  the  number  on  each 
seat,  and  esiimated  that  the  attendance  was 
about  500.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  Cbiua- 
men  here  are  of  the  poorest  class,  but  they 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  do  uot  look 
degraded.  When  young,  they  have  faces 
frank,  sincere,  intelligent  in  expression,  and 
usually  have  pleasant  manners.  As  they  grow 
old,  both  the  men  and  women  become  ugly, 
like  the  Indians,  and  when  a  Chinaman  has 
his  hair  cut  and  bis  person  attired  in  Ameri¬ 
can  f  sbion,  he  looks  very  like  a  civilized 
Indian — but  usually  haudsomer — aud  it  is  easy 
to  think  of  the  Indians,  Chinese  aud  Japanese 
as  beiug  closely  allied  as  to  race.  We  stood 
for  some  time  one  night  in  front  of  a  Chinese 
barber  shop,  watching  through  the  window 
the  operation  of  shaviug,  Aside  from  the 
front  hair  being  closely  shaven  half  over  the 
head,  the  entire  face  is  carefully  gone  over 
witn  the  razor,  so  that  not  the  smallest  hair 
can  escape  beiDg  cut  off,  aud  the  same  for  the 
neck.  The  extreme  tidiness  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Chinaman  and  the  uu- 
cleanliness  of  his  own  dwelling  are  probably 
the  outcome  of  centuries  of  custom  or  train¬ 
ing. 

It  is  said  that  women  never  act  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  theatres,  and  that  all  “female”  roles  are 
taken  by  men,  who  certainly  fill  them  so  per¬ 
fectly  that  they  have  every  appearance,  iu 
voice,  mincing  gait,  coquettish  manners, 
etc.,  of  being  genuine  women.  Of  course,  as 
we  do  not  understand  the  language,  we  could 
only  very  indirectly  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  what  was  being  played.  It  evidently  was 
a  tragic  opera,  and  a  queen  or  princess  the 
heroine.  In  one  or  two  cour  tship  scenes  the 
acting  was  very  good,  hut  a  large  pait  of  the 
performance  was  declamatory,  in  a  high, 
shrill,  sing-song  toue,  very  peculiar  aud  mo¬ 
notonous,  aud  always  accompanied  by  the 
incessant  clatter  of  “music.”  The  faces  of 
the  actors  were  painted  in  the  most  positive 


manner,  and  so  curiously  at  times  as  to  look 
like  masks.  But  the  most  interesting  feature 
to  m?,  was  the  costuming,  the  wonderful 
head  dresses,  and  the  most  beautifully  em¬ 
broidered  robes  I  have  ever  seen.  After  the 
I  lay  was  over,  we  went  into  the  dressing- 
room,  where  we  found  a  very  pleasant  Cbioa- 
mau  in  charge,  and  he  showed  several  of  the 
costumes,  which  were  fully  bs  rich  and  superb 
as  they  looked  to  be  on  tne  stage.  He  told  us 
how  much  Ihey  bad  cost  in  China,  and  that 
they  would  wear  and  look  well  for  many 
years— one  he  showed,  he  said  had  been  in 
wear  for  80  years.  They  were  ver}'  carefully 
cared  for,  aud  worn  only  over  thick  under¬ 
suits,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  perspira¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  play  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  urged  us  to  “come  again  to  morrow.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Kansas. 

Peoria,  Frauklin  Co.,  Jan.  5.— The  first 
part  of  the  Summer  was  very  wet  aud  cold, 
and  the  crops  did  not  look  well;  then  the  hot 
winds  set  in  and  scorched  aud  dried  them  up 
a  great  deal,  so  the  crops  here  last  Fall  were 
not  as  good  as  they  generally  are.  We  have 
had  a  very  pretty  Fall  and  Winter  so  far. 
We  have  had  two  good  snows  here  this  Win¬ 
ter;  it  is  very  dull  and  cloudy  weather  here 

now.  M.  T.  B. 

Michigan, 

Owosso,  Siawassee  Co.,  Jan.  13. — We  bad 
a  bountiful  harvest  of  all  kiucis  of  crops  here 
the  past  year,  and  if  prices  bad  not  ruled  so 
low  for  all  kinds  of  produce,  the  farmer  would 
have  long  looked  back  to  the  year  1884  as  a 
prosperous  one.  As  it  is,  those  out  of  debt 
are  all  right.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
well,  and  I  predict  better  times  just  ahead. 

N.  B  A. 

New  York. 

Little  Genesee,  Allegany  Co.— Farmers 
in  this  section  the  past  season  have  bad  much 
to  encourage  them  in  the  way  of  abundant 
crops;  but  low  prices  for  all  kiuds  of  farm 
produce  have  left  them  generally  rather  de¬ 
spondent.  Oats  were  a  splendid  crop,  and  are 
bringing  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  was 
never  better,  and  bay  was  fair.  Some  farmers 
report  an  extra  yield,  while  others  say  their 
yield  was  never  less.  This  was  owing  to  the 
late  frosts  which  nearly  ruined  some  meadows 
and  left  others  untouched.  The  potato  crop 
was  hardly  up  to  the  average,  and  many  plots 
were  badlj'  injured  by  the  rob  Beiug  near 
the  Allegany  Co.  oil  fields,  we  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  hay  aud  potatoes  than  neighbor¬ 
ing  places,  hay  bringing  $10  per  ton,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  40  cents  per  busheL  Apples,  pears, 
etc  ,  were  a  total  failure.  A.  j.  b. 

Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co. — The  year  1884 
was  a  fairly  prosperous  one  for  the  farmer. 
Crops  were  usually  good.  Hay  is  somewhat 
scarce,  and  the  price  is  high ;  but  the  quality 
is  much  better  than  last  year.  Grain  is  cheap, 
and  much  more  will  be  fed  thau  usual.  Milch 
cows  bring  from  $25  to  $30,  for  average  dairy 

stock.  M,  L.  D. 

Ohio. 

Bennington,  Morrow  Co.— We  had  a  very 
dry  Summer;  but  crops  were  good,  except 
coru  on  day  ground,  which  was  very  light. 
But  prices  are  so  low  that  money  is  very 
scarce,  aud  business  depressed.  About  the 
usual  acreage  has  been  sown  to  wheat,  which 
looks  unusually  well.  Success  to  the  Rural! 

t.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  12.— 
Crops  of  all  kinds  were  good — all  that  the 
farmers  could  reasonably  expect;  aud  they 
were  housed  iu  good  condition,  with  excep¬ 
tional  cases  where  great  negligence  sometimes 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Prices, 
in  consequeuce,  are  low.  ou  the  whole,  for  all 
kiuds  of  grain.  Stock  of  all  kiuds  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  As  we  had 
abundant  rain,  pasture  was  good  all  along. 
Fruits  oT  all  kinds  wfere  more  abundant,  on 
the  whole,  than  we  could  reasonably  expect, 
although  the  unanimous  complaint  is  “  My 
apples  do  not  keep.”  Mine  were  uever  before 
so  badly  rotted.  Winter  wheat  did  not,  on 
the  average,  look  very  well,  With  all  the 
rain  last  Fall,  the  growth  was  uot  what  it 
might  have  been.  The  grouud  froze  up  about 
the  middle  of  December,  w  hen  we  had  a  fine 
fall  of  snow,  making  excellent  sleighing  at 
Christmas;  but  a  very  mild  spell  set  in  and 
the  ground  became  all  bare  again.  Long  live 
the  Rural!  j  a.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Green  Bay,  Brown  Co.,  Jan.  (5th.— Last 
Summer  w’as  wet  with  a  low  temperature, 
which  matured  wheat  finely,  and  after  Sep¬ 
tember  commenced  the  heat  was  suflicient  to 
bring  corn  through  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Perhaps  35  or  40  bushels  is  a  fair  average  for 
this  county,  ltye  was  an  average  crop,  so 
were  oats  and  barley.  Hay  uot  quite  an 
average.  Wheat  is  now  selling  from  (55  to  75 
cents  a  bushel  iu  our  market;  oats,  30  cents; 
corn,  50  cents;  potatoes,  25  to  88  cents;  hay. 


clover  and  Timothy,  $8  to  $10  per  ton.1  Busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds  is  dull  aud  small.  T.  b. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Kansas. 

Pittsburg,  Crawford  Co.— My  peas  were 
planted  too  late.  The  tomatoes  were  ahead 
of  any  we  ever  raised;  every  one  who  saw 
them  praised  them.  The  corn  is  small  for  our 
climate.  My  Blush  Potatoes,  planted  in 
trenches  and  mulched,  did  splendidly;  they  are 
very  large— the  largest  weighed  two  pounds 
and  thirteen  ounces.  When  cooked  they  are 
white  and  very  dry  and  of  excellent  flavor. 
We  prize  them  highly.  Success  to  the  Rural! 

J.  A.  L. 

New  York. 

Bethlehem  Centre,  Albany  Co. — The 
Rural  tomatoes  were  very  fine.  The  corn 
grew  very  large  and  ripened.  G.  f.  i. 

Leonardyille,  Madison  Co.— The  Rural 
coru  is  too  late  for  this  section,  but  I  have 
some  that  will  do  for  seed.  The  oats  rusted 
somewhat,  and  are  also  late;  but  1  have  a 
nice  lot  of  them.  The  peas  did  well;  but  my 
hens  eat  them  all  up.  The  tomatoes  were  the 
nicest  I  ever  saw;  they  were  perfect  beauties 
and  of  the  Quest  quality.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  were  fine.  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  rather 
short  in  this  section.  e.  m. 

Olilo. 

Shelby,  Richland  Co. — Crops  of  all  kinds 
were  unusually  good  last  year,  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  was  unusually  fine.  I  could  not  test  all  the 
seeds  received  from  the  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  all  that 
could  he  desired.  The  Rural  Corn  grew  nicely, 
but  does  not  yield  as  well  as  our  own  variety. 

w,  J.  H. 

Psnnirbunia. 

Kane,  McKean  Co.,  Jan.  5.— This  is  my 
first  year  with  the  Rural,  and  though  I  take 
five  other  papers,  uone  pleases  me  better  thau 
the  Rural,  and  uone  pleases  the  children  so 
well.  It  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  1  have 
ever  taken,  and  is  well  worth  the  price  without 
any  free  seeds;  and  the  owners  have  made  a 
decided  improvement  in  it  iu  having  it  pasted 
aud  cut.  This  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
new  country;  22  years  ago  it  was  a  “howling 
wilderness,”  the  home  of  the  wild  cat,  bear, 
and  wolf.  The  P.  aud  E.  R.  R. ,  through  Kane 
to  Erie,  and  the  P.  and  W.  narrow  guage, 
were  built  a  year  ago.  Kane  is  a  thriving 
town,  having  nine  stores  in  all,  and  three  good 
hotels,  and  some  that  are  not  good.  We  are 
2,200  feet  above  tide-water.  The  Winters  are 
long.  Grass,  oats,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  do  well,  except,  tomatoes,  which 
don’t  always  ripen,  although  I  always  raise 
and  ripen  some  iu  a  hot-bed  under  glass.  The 
greater  part  of  the  farmers  are  Swedes,  and 
they  understand  but  little  Euglisb.  We  are 
the  only  English-speaking  family  within 
miles.  \v.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Atkixson.  Jefferson  Co. — The  Diehl-Medi¬ 
terranean  Wheat  and  (he  rvo  look  well.  I 
went  according  to  the  Rural’s  directions  in 
sowing  and  mulching,  'lbe  oats  I  did  not 
sow  this  year  on  account  of  not  having  a  suit¬ 
able  place.  The  tomatoes  were  very  nice 
and  the  flowers  beautiful.  j.  s. 


(.Every  query  mnst  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  (n 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

INCREASING  A  HAY  CROP. 

It.  W.,  Charlton,  Mass.— I  have  a  farm  that 
formerly  filled  two  barns  with  hay,  with  some 
stored  in  a  neighbor’s  barn;  but  during  1883 
and  1883  we  had  a  severe  drought,  and  the 
crop  of  hay  in  1884  was  reduced  one  half.  The 
land  is  hilly  with  a  play  subsoil,  which,  with  a 
moderate  dressing  of  stable  manure,  will 
produce  auy  crop  at  home  in  this  latitude. 
How  am  I  to  restore  it  to  its  former  fertility, 
us  I  am  remote  from  a  supply  of  stable 
manure.  What  fertilizers  can  l  use,  and  bow 
should  I  apply  them? 

A  ns  —  1 1  seems  tbatyour  laud  is  not  suffering 
so  much  from  impoverishment  as  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought  in  killing  the  grass 
roots.  We  suggest,  the  application  of  200 
pounds  of  bone  flour  and  40(1  pounds  of[kaiuit, 
or,  what  would  be.hbetter,  probably,  200 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  sown 
broad  'ast;  then  harrow  thoroughly  with  a 
sharp  harrow,  so  as  to  well  scarify  the  surface; 
then  n -seed  with  whatever  grasses  you  most 
desire  to  occupy  the  land.  We  think  one 
year's  experience  will  make  you  more  than 
satisfied  as  to  the  renovation  of  the  field. 

SCROFULOUS  SWELLING  IN  IIEIFHR’S  LEG. 

N.  L.  W.,  De  Witt,  Mich.—  Some  tiuie“last 
Winter  I  noticed  a  small  bunch  above  the  hoof 
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on  one  of  the  hind  feet  of  a  two-year-old  heifer. 
After  a  short  time, it  became  a  raw  sore,  and 
other  bunches  began  to  form  about  the  first. 
After  the  animal  had  been  on  pasture  some 
time,  the  sore  healed ;  but  the  bunches  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow.  Now  the  leg  is  considerably 
swollen  from  the  gambrel  down,  and  there  is 
some  fever.  The  heifer  does  not  flinch  when 
the  bunches  are  rubbed  with  the  hand,  and 
she  has  continued  to  give  milk:  what  should 
be  done  for  her? 

Ans  —The  trouble  with  the  heifer  is  caused 
by  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  should  be  treated 
internally  as  well  as  externally.  Give  her  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  when  this  has  oper¬ 
ated,  give  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
daily,  with  one  dram  of  Peruvian  bark  pow¬ 
dered.  These  may  be  given  in  a  feed  of  scald¬ 
ed  bran.  The  swollen  limbshould  be  foment¬ 
ed  with  hot  water  and  gently  rubbed  for  10 
or  To  minutes, aud  then  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Some  active  liuiment  should  then  be  rubbed 
in  with  the  hand.  A  daily  feed  of  wheat  or 
rye  bran  should  be  given;  the  phosphates  in 
this  food  will  be  very  useful  to  an  animal  in 
this  condition. 

REMEDIES  FOR  PLUM  CURC.ULIO  AND  APPLE 
WORM. 

F.  P. ,  Maine,  Mich, — What  is  a  .ernedy  for 
the  plum  eureulio  and  the  apple  worm? 

Ans.  —  For  the  former  spread  a  sheet 
under  the  trees,  jar  them  aud  kill  the  cur- 
culios  that  fall.  The  jarring  should  he  com¬ 
menced  when  the  plums  are  as  large  as 
peas  and  be  continued  daily,  for  several 
weeks,  or  until  the  insects  become  scarce. 
There  isau  apple  eureulio  whose  larva  inhabits 
apples;  but  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth  is 
most  common.  The  most  effective  remedy 
for  this  is  to  destroy  larvae  and  chrysalids. 
This  is  done  by  wrapping  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  with  bands  of  cloth  or  paper;  the  larva? 
will  hide  aud  transform  under  these,  aud  can 
be  killed.  The  band3  must  be  applied  in  June 
and  examined  frequently  until  the  crop  is 
harvested.  Spraying  the  trees  with  Paris- 
green  and  pasturing  the  orchard  with  hogs  or 
sheep,  have  also  been  tried  with  good  effect. 

SORGHUM  LEAVES  AS  CATLLK  FEED, 

C.  E  7'.,  Bismarck,  la. — I  send  a  clipping 
from  a  Chicago  paper,  telling  of  the  death  of 
many  cows,  a  few  months  ago,  by  eating  sor¬ 
ghum  leaves.  Now  the  Rural  has  advised 
the  use  ot  these  as  cattle  feed,  is  it  correct? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  in  sorghum  leaves 
to  do  any  harm  to  cows  or  any  other  cattle. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  this  fodder  to 
provoke  auy  symptoms  similar  to  those  of 
mineral  poison.  If  the  leaves  were  frozen  or 
damuged  or  rusted,  they  might  then  be  un¬ 
wholesome.  The  report  referred  to  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  those  sensational  affairs  which 
young  Chicago  reporters  love  to  get  up  for  the 
amusement  of  their  readers,  and  what  the 
French  people  term  Canards  or  “ducks” 
probably  from  their  wildness  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  fly  abroad. 

FEED  FOR  A  COW  BEFORE  PARTURITION. 

J.  IF.  It  L.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — What  is  the 
best  food  for  a  cow  the  month  before  parturi¬ 
tion?  1  have  corn  aud  oats  mixed,  aud  ground 
wheat  bran,  new  process-oil  meul,  Lane’s 
sugar  beets  aud  rutabagas. 

Ass.— Feed  lightly  of  bran  aud  oil  meal,  just 
euough  to  have  the  cow  thrifty  aud  strong, 
and  feed  liberally  of  either  sort  of  the  roots 
until  after  the  delivery  and  the  milk  is  good; 
then  the  sugar  beets  are  much  the  best.  The 
roots  are  u  laxative  diet,  aud  correct  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  fever.  If  the  cow  has  much  milk 
before  paturition,  milk  her  twice  a  day.  The 
other  questions  will  be  answered  soon. 

BEST  FERTILIZER  FOR  POTATOES. 

S.  O.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  potato  fertilizer  and  what  would  it  be 
worth?  2.  How  much  should  be  put  on  au 
acre?  There  is  a  fertilizer  being  made  here 
and  sold  at  $30. 

Ans.— The  best  potato  fertilizer  should  con¬ 
tain  about  8‘/tf  to  4  per  cent,  of  ammonia; 
from  8  to  10  per  eout.  of  soluble  phosporic 
acid,  and  about  8  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
should  be  sold  at  about  $40  per  ton.  2.  It  all 
depeuds  on  how  rich  the  land  is  to  start  with, 
and  each  one  should  use  different  quantities 
aud  watch  results.  A  fertilizer  sold  at  $30 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  to  ascertain  its 
ingredients. 

Miscellaneous. 

R.  P.  U.,  Quincy,  III.— 1.  Which  is  the 
nearest  place  where  I  can  get  a  pure  chemical 
potato  fertilizer?  2,  Would  it  pay  to  raise 
sugar  beets  here?  3.  What  would  bo  the  cost 
of  biudiug  tho  full  yearly  volume  of  the 
Rural? 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  you  could  get  some  high- 
grade  superphosphate  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
and  mix  hard- wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  with  it  ho  as  to  raise  the  proportion  of 
potash  to  at  bast  six  per  cent.  2.  Not  for 
sugar  making  at  the  piesent  time;  aud  if  they 
are  intended  for  stock  feeding, it  would  pay  bet¬ 


ter  to  raise  mangels.  3.  You  can  probably 
get  it  done  near  you  for  about  $1.50.  The  ex¬ 
press  charges  would  be  too  great  to  send  it 
here. 

J.  L.,  Sherbrooke,  Canada. — I  have  only 
300  bushels  of  turnips,  while  I  have  50  steers 
30  months  old.  In  feeding  the  turnips  for 
three  months  would  it  be  better  to  feed  a  few 
every  day  to  all,  or  a  larger  quantity  every 
alternate  day,  or  to  feed  them  to  only  a  few 
of  the  animals,  giving  a  good  amount  to  each  ? 
They  are  only  stock  cattle,  and  Igive  no  grain, 
only  hay.  2.  One  of  my  steers  urinates  in 
dribblets  and  the  parts  are  swollen,  how 
should  I  treat  him? 

Ans.— This  would  be  six  bushels  to  each 
steer,  or  two  bushels  per  month,  which  would 
be  about  two  quarts  daily.  We  should  em¬ 
phatically  say  feed  every  day,  keeping  the 
turnips  well  covered  and  cool  so  they  will  not 
become  pithy.  This  amount  of  succulent 
food,  with  the  dry  hay,  will  be  worth  much 
more  as  an  aid  to  digestion  than  for  the  nu¬ 
tritive  elements  in  the  turnips.  2.  Inject  a 
solution  of  Little’s  Carbolic  Sheep  Dip,  say  one 
part  of  dip  to  25  of  soft  water.  It  is  a  splendid 
disinfectant. 

J.  B.  .S'.,  New  Britain,  Conn. — 1.  We  have 
a  young  orchard  near  a  turning  mill,  where 
there  is  au  immense  pile  of  hard  wood  saw¬ 
dust,  and  turning  chips;  are  they  good  litter 
for  the  stables,  and  can  they  be  used  without 
injury  to  the  manure?  2.  Are  they  a  good 
mulch  for  an  orchard  in  land  too  stony  to 
plow? 

Ans. — Such  d6bris  makes  a  fine  bedding, 
and  does  not  injure  the  mauure;  but,  of 
course,  the  same  bulk  half  or  two  thirds  of 
this  material,  is  not  as  valuable  as  pure  drop¬ 
pings;  but  properly  forked  over,  so  that 
it  shall  not  tire- fang,  and  will  become  well 
rotted,  there  is  considerable  virtue  in  the 
rotten  wood  for  orchard  application,  and  it  is 
a  splendid  absorbent.  2.  Such  a  mulch  kept 
over  the  surface,  not  so  thick  as  to  heat,  but 
thick  enough  so  as  to  prevent  the  grass  from 
growing,  would  be  a  lirst-rate  application. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  apply  half  a  bushel 
of  wood  ashes,  or  caustic  lime,  about  each  tree 
once  in  a  while,  as  it  would  correct  any  sour¬ 
ness,  and  drive  away  all  grubs  and  insects  that 
might  be  barboriug  in  the  mulch.  What  say 
our  practical  subscribers? 

F.  C.  McC.,  Beech  Croce,  Ind. — 1.  Is  a  strip 
of  ground  lying  under  a  hill,  rich  and  always 
moist,  now  a  Timothy  meadow,  suitable  for 
celery  ?  2.  What  variety  is  best  for  market? 
3.  W  bat  work  gives  the  best  information  about 
celery?  4.  If  peas  are  planted  thinly,  are  they 
inclined  to  run  to  vine?  How  can  a  large  crop 
be  raised  from  a  small  amount  of  seed?  5.  Is 
a  mare  nearly  three  years  old,  but  small  for 
her  age,  old  enough  to  breed? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  2.  We  prefer  the  half  dwarf 
Golden  Heart  well.  3.  The  Rural  has  told 
the  whole  story  over  aud  over  again.  4.  They 
will  grow  stronger  and  taller  when  not  crowd¬ 
ed.  Givo  each  plant  all  the  room  it  needs; 
cultivate  well,  and  brush  it  carefully.  5.  A 
mare  throe  years  old  is  usually  old  enough  to 
breed:  but  in  this  particular  case  the  results 
for  dam  and  foal  would  probably  be  better  if 
breeding  were  delayed  some  mouths  longer. 

J.  M.  It ,  Fountain  Oity,  Wis. — l.  Would 
the  Jessica  Grape  be  good  for  this  cold  climate? 
Would  heavy  clay  be  improved  for  grapes  by 
mixing  straw  with  it?  3.  How  deep  should 
grapes  be  cultivated?  4.  Which  is  the  best 
bee- hive  for  this  northern  country? 

Ans  —1.  It  would  be  well  to  try  the  Jessica 
aud  Early  Victor,  laying  both  down  and 
coveriug  them  in  Winter.  2.  Heavy  clay, 
well  drained,  is  good  for  grapes  without  straw? 
3.  Cultivate  only  a  few  inches  of  the  surface 
soil;  if  that  is  kept  mellow’  the  lower  earth 
can’t  get  very  dry.  4.  Frame  hives  are  the 
best;  aud  those  of  the  Langstroth  style  are 
preferred  by  tho  most  successful  apiarists. 
Full  directions  for  making  these  have  been 
given  more  than  once  during  the  past  year  by 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  RURAL.  The  pro¬ 
tection  given  to  the  hive  in  Winter  is  more 
important  than  the  form  of  the  hive  in  a  eold 
climate. 

F.  C.  McC  ,  Beech  Qrove,  Ind. — 1.  Is  a  strip 
of  grouud  lying  uuder  a  hill,  rich  aud  always 
moist, now  a  Timothy  meadow,  suitable  for  cel¬ 
ery?  2.  What  variety  is  best  for  market?  8. 
What work  will  give  the  bestiuformatiouabout 
celery  ?  4.  If  peas  are  planted  tbinly,  are  they 
ineliued  to  run  to  viues?  How  can  a  large 
crop  be  raised  from  a  small  amount  of  seed. 
5.  Is  a  mure  nearly  three  years  old,  but  small 
for  her  age,  old  enough  to  breed? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  We  prefer  half-dwarf 
Golden  Heartwell.  8.  Tho  Rural  has  told  the 
whole  story  over  aud  over  again.  4.  They  will 
grow  stronger  and  better  when  not  crowded. 
Give  eueh  plant  all  the  room  it  needs— culti¬ 
vate  well, brush  it  carefully.  3.  A  mare  three 
years  old  is  usually  old  euough  to  breed;  but 
in  this  particular  case  the  results  for  dam  and 
foal  would  probably  be  better  if  breeding  were 
delayed  some  months  longer. 


C.  W.,  Seiad,  Cal  — 1.  What  will  cure 
mange  in  hogs?  2.  Which  is  the  best  white 
table  grape,  when  I  can  afford  but  one? 

Ans. — 1.  Feed  a  little  sulphur  daily  for  a 
week,  and  thoroughly  oil  the  hogs  with  coal 
oil,  having  washed  them  with  strong  soap¬ 
suds  first.  2.  If  you  could  get  three  other 
subscriptions  in  addition  to  a  renewal  of  your 
own,  the  Rural  would  send  you  the  Niagara 
Grape,  free,  and  you  would  be  thoroughly 
pleased  with  it.  It  can’t  be  bought  for  less 
than  $2.00. 

P.  B.  O.,  Elkhart,  Ind. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  crop  to  sow  on  rather  poor  sandy  soil  in 
Spring,  to  be  turned  down  for  wheat  next 
Fall?  2.  Could  I  buy  one  of  those  stop-thief 
scales  of  you,  or  would  I  have  to  send  to  the 
factory,  and  how  should  I  address  that? 

Ans. — 1.  Sow  to  corn  as  early  in  Spring  as 
it  will  be  safe  from  frost,  applying  a  little  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure,  if  you  have  it,  or  200 
pounds  of  a  good  superphosphate.  Plow  the 
corn  down  about  August  20.  2  We  sell  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Rural.  Jones  of  Binghainpton 
is  all  the  address  you  need;  but  how  much 
easier  to  get  it  and  do  good  at  the  same  time 
by  sending  us  two  subscriptions.  Tell  any  two 
of  your  good  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  the 
Rural,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are 
dissatisfied,  you  will  refund  their  money;  if 
they  want  it  we  will  reimburse  you.  Try  it. 

M.  M.,  Freeburg,  Minn. — Though  getting 
the  same  feed  as  the  other  cattle,  which  are 
thriving  well,  one  of  my  steers  keeps  in  poor 
condition.  Four  mouths  ago  a  bony  enlarge¬ 
ment  began  to  appear  on  each  side  of  his  face 
just  below  the  eyes,  obstructing  his  breathing ; 
wbat  ails  him? 

Ans  — Tnis  steer  is  constitutionally  diseased. 
The  bony  enlargements  iudicate  scrofula,  and 
are  really  a  form  of  the  incurable  disease 
known  as  big-bead  when  it  affects  horses.  It 
is  cured  sometimes  by  long-continued  doses  of 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  daily.  The 
animal  should  be  well  nursed,  and  have  plenty 
of  brau  and  oat-meal.  It  is  possible  it  may 
recover  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths. 

S.  W.,  Henderson ,  N.  C. — My  fruit  farm 
of  25  acres  has  a  barbed  wire  fence  consisting 
of  two  planks  at  the  bottom  and  six  wires, 
with  posts  5}^  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and 
ten  feet  apart,  aud  still  I  am  annoyed  by  par¬ 
ties  climbing  over,  by  putting  their  hands 
on  top  or  near  top  of  posts  and  using  the  wire 
as  steps.  Does  the  Rural,  or  any  of  its 
readers,  know  of  any  means  of  protecting  the 
tops  and  sides  of  posts  so  as  to  prevent  thieves 
climbing  into  the  orchard? 

ANS. — Any  one  that  would  climb  such  a 
fence,  deserves  to  be  treated  to  a  dose  of  the 
law.  We  know  of  no  remedy,  does  any  of 
our  readers? 

J  H.  W.,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio. — What  can  I 
afford  to  pay  for  oak  and  elm  ashes,  paying 
3X  cents  for  hauling?  2.  What  is  the  best 
month  for  cutting  fence  posts  for  durability? 

Ans.— 1.  Such  ashes  would  contain  at  least 
three  pounds  of  potash  to  each  bushel,  and  be 
worth  18  cents,  to  use  where  needed.  2.  Strip¬ 
ping  the  bark  off  and  thoroughly  seasoning  be¬ 
fore  use  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  lasting, 
than  cutting  at  any  particular  season.  The 
best  time  probably  is  as  late  in  Summer  as 
the  trees  will  peel  readily.  • 

L.  P.  M.,  Madison  Co.,  .V.  Y. — Which  is  the 
best  graiu  drill  for  all  practical  purposes? 

Ans.— We  have  not  used  all  oroue-fourth  of 
them,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
say.  We  thiuk  there  are  u  number  of  good 
oues  that  will  satisfy  the  user.  We  recommend 
our  friend  to  seud  for  the  catalogues  of  all, 
and  carefully  compare  them.  We  have  used 
three  different  ones,  and  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  say  which  is  absolutely  best,  when 
all  are  good. 

Wm.  F.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. — 1.  How  would 
the  potash  made  in  our  asheries  do  for  the 
soil?  2.  Where  can  we  get  pure  bone  flour? 

Ans. — 1.  The  potash  made  at  asheries  is 
usually  largely  adulterated  with  salt;  better 
buy  the  ashes  and  apply  them,  as  you  then 
get  all  the  potash  they  contain,  save  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  get  the  other  valuable 
elements  of  the  ashes.  2.  At  Cleveland,  or 
Detroit,  we  think;  certainly  at  Buffalo. 

IF.  B.  T ,  Ida,  N.  C. — Where  can  nitrate  of 
soda  be  purchased,  and  at  what  price? 

Ans.— Of  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Guano 
Co.,  of  this  city,  at  $50  per  ton,  or  8%  cents 
per  pound,  retail.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able 
to  get  it  of  the  Ashley  Phosphate  Co,,  Char¬ 
leston,  S.  C. 

C.  W.  C. ,  Stirling  Valley,  N.  Y. — I  have 
2,000  bushels  of  potatoes  and  am  offered  80 
cents  per  bushel,  shall  I  sell  or  hold? 

Ans  — We  dislike  very  much  to  advise  in 
these  cases.  We  will  simply  say  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  our  own. 

A.  T.  H.,  Campbell,  Minn  — Where  is  the 
Gaboon  broadcast  seed-sower  manufactured? 

Ans. — At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  Whitman 
Agricultural  Company. 


J.  V.  O.,  Van  Or  strand,  N.  Y. — What  will 
kill  willows  that  grow  on  low  ground? 

Ans  — If  the  trees  are  small,  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  salt  will  kill  them;  but  the  surest 
death  would  be  to  grab  them  up  and  burn 
them. 

J.  T,  East  Pippin,  Wis. — Who  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  dealer  in  poultry,  by  commission,  in 
New  York  city? 

Ans. — E.  &  O  Ward,  279  Washington  St. 

IF.  M  E ,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I  get 
the  Blush  Potato? 

Ans. — We  shall  soon  begin  to  notice  the 
new  catalogues  of  1885.  Many  of  them  will 
offer  the  Rural  Blush. 

To  Many  Inquiring  Friends:  Many  inqui¬ 
ries  about  Johnson  Grass  are  answered  in  the 
article  under  “Field  Crops”  in  this  issue. 


DISCfUSSION. 


R.  S.  P.,  East  Palmyra,  N.  Y.— In  the 
Farmers’  Club  of  Jau.  3d,  you  say  you  wash 
your  creamer  cans  in  Winter  once  a  week, 
and  twice  in  Summer.  Now,  the  best  butter- 
makers  agree  that  cream  ought  not  to  be  kept 
longer  than  three  days,  and  churning  oftener 
is  all  the  better,  not  because  it  becomes  too 
sour,  but.  because  it  gets  too  old.  On  the 
principle  that  a  little  sour  cream  will  soon 
sour  the  whole  batch,  I  claim  that  the  old 
cream  which  adheres  to  the  can  will  taint  the 
rest.  One  cannot  be  too  neat  and  clean  in 
making  butter  (especially  to  command  high 
prices',  and  having  tried  both  ways,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  cans  ought  to  be  washed  every  day 
in  Summer  and  every  alternate  day  in 
Winter.  Will  you  please  inform  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper  how  you  dispose  of 
your  butter— in  prints  or  packages— and  at 
what  price? 

As  to  the  best  feed  for  milch  cows:  do  you 
think  bran  preferable  to  oats  for  butter¬ 
making?  that  is,  can  you  get  better  results 
from  a  ton  of  bran  than  from  a  ton  of  oats 
mixed  with  corn  meal?  Would  one  derive  as 
good  results  by  feeding  oil  meal  to  milch  cows 
for  butter  as  for  fattening  animals?  If  so, 
what  ratio  of  oil  meal  should  be  used’ 

R.  N  -Y. — If  cream  were  shut  from  the  air 
and  maintained  at  32J,  it  could  probably  be 
kept  any  length  of  time.  We  keep  our  cream 
only  about  three  days, but  we  place  it  in  a  warm 
room  to  ripen.  The  cans  are  constantly  covered, 
and  ice  is  kept  in  the  surrounding  ease  so  that, 
except  when  the  warm  milk  is  strained  in, 
the  temperature  is  not  above  40*,  and  there 
is  never  such  a  thing  as  sour  milk  or  cream 
in  the  cans,  or  such  a  thing  as  old  cream 
either.  You  are  very  right,  one  caunot  be 
too  clean  in  making  butter  for  high  prices: 
it  is  as  easily  injured  by  bad  surroundings  as 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  We.  too,  have  tried 
washing  every  day,  every  other  day,  and 
once  a  week,  and  we  find  the  latter  amply 
sufficient  in  Winter.  We  usually  put  our 
butter  into  one-gallon  stone  jars  holding  about 
to  S  pounds:  but  this  Winter  one  institu¬ 
tion  takes  all  we  can  spare  (from  UK)  to  125 
pounds  a  week)  except  enough  to  supply  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  regular  customers  and  we  get  30  cents 
per  pound;  they  prefer  it  in  large  crocks. 

We  think  that,  at  the  prices  named,  bran 
is  more  desirable  than  oats  to  mix  with  corn- 
meal.  In  fact,  bran  is  worth  more  for  this 
purpose,  ton  for  ton,  than  oats.  We  feed 
new-process  oil  meal  largely  to  our  cows — 
three  parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  bran  and  oue 
part  oil  meal,  is  a  good  proportion:  old  pro¬ 
cess  meal  and  has  too  much  free  oil;  it  is  apt 
to  make  the  butter  taste  oily.  We  are  greatly 
pleased  to  have  any  statement  made  or 
answer  given,  criticised  and  discussed ;  that 
makes  the  Club  lively. 

L.  T  ,  Batavia,  N.  Y.— I  wculd  sav  to  J. 
H.  C.,  Lithopolis.  O.,  in  regard  to  the  Rural’s 
advice  as  to  heating  water  to  196  to  200  degrees, 
F.,  for  scalding  hogs,  “Don’t  do  it.”  Water 
heated  to  150  or  155  degrees  will  make  the  hair 
come  off  much  easier,  cleaner,  and  nicer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Almost  any  temperature  between 
140  and  200  degrees  will  do  the  work,  the  time 
required  depending  inversely  upon  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water.  Much  also  depends 
upon  the  weather  and  surroundings,  it  being 
better  to  use  hotter  watei  in  cold  weather. 


Communications  Received  kor  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  January  17.  1885. 

S.  A.  K.-E  P.-T.  P.  H.-C.  M.  H.-C.  E.  F-James 
Hunter,  pleased  to  hear  Irons  you  attain.  Thanks.— 
W.  D.— J.  A  L.— W.  L.  R.  F.,  wo  can's  ilo  It.— R.  B.— 
\v.  H.  8.,  wo  tio  not  sell  anything  except  the  R.  N  Y. 
to  subscribers. -W.  B,  thanks.— A.  L.  J.— A.  R.  D.— 
C.  E.  C.-H.  8.— -Border.”— Mrs.  S.  C.  J..  the  Rural 
Is  always  slopped  at  the  expiration  of  subscription 
term.— J.  M.  C,.  no,  thanks  —O.  L.—J.  F.  K.,  thanks. 
-E.  A.  S.—O.  L.-H.  8.— W.  R  -J  A.  W.— C.  E.  P.— 

A.  N.  R.— E.  S.  G.-W.  R.  S.-R  N.-T.  .B  MoM.-G.  B. 
J.  P.  S.-a.O,  M.-U.  G.,  thanks.-G.  H.  G.-R.  W.  B. 

B.  C.  D. -S.  It. -A.  C.  O.-R.  J.  B.-T.  J.  K.-C  L.  H., 
seeds  rec.'d,  thanks.— D,  W.  B.— S.  R.  MoA.,  greetings 
to  you  aud  yours,  — H.  8  H-— L.  H.  B.— J.  S.  B.— J.  8.  A. 
— D.  I.  K.-A.  S.  D,— J.  B.  K. — J.  B.  A.-E.  A.-R.  H.  M. 
D-  W.  B.-A.  8.  C.-P.  M,  G.-M.  C.  A.-G.  W.-R,  H.  M. 
A.  L.  J.-S.  A.  K.— H,  A.  Z.,  aus.  by  mall. 
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It  is  simply  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
strains  superior  to  any  in  cultivation 
may  be  raised  from  these  crosses.  We 
value  this  corn  beyond  anything  the  Free 
Seed  Distributions  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  have 
hitherto  disseminated. 

If  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1826,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1827,  tbe  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24.  1885. 


STARTLING! 

We  have  offered  $2,800  worth  of 
presents  to  subscribers  (and  to  them 
only)  for  the  clubs  they  may  send  us, 
True,  it  is  yet  early;  but  the  largest 
club  up  to  this  date  is  less  than  40  !  ! 

We  offer  321  presents.  So  far,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  that  number  are 
working  for  them.  We  have  always 
supposed  there  were  lots  of  people 
ready  to  jump  at  such  rare  chances. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  is  new  to 
America.  The  quality  is  superb — the 
vines  exceedingly  productive  and  of 
dwarf  habit. 

Some  of  our  advertising  patrons  remark 
that  they  have  already  offered  the  Ever¬ 
green  Bean  (which  we  shall  send  to  our 
subscribers  in  the  Rural’s  present  Free 
Seed  Distribution)  in  their  catalogues  as 
the  Marvel  of  France  or  Marveille  de 
France.  We  beg  to  say  that,  they  are 
mistaken.  This  is  not  the  Marvel  of 
France,  and  it  has  never  been  offered  for 

sale  in  America. 

-  ■  - 

The  Sorghum  halapense,  or  Johnson’s 
Grass  of  the  South,  is  hardy  in  the  North 
— as  far  north,  at  least,  as  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
perimental  Grounds.  Is  this  a  little 
matter  to  talk  about — too  small  to  make 
a  fuss  over?  Pr’  r’  r’  hps.  Let  us  see.  In 
a  year  or  so,  eur  blessed  contemporaries 
will  be  talking  about  this  hardy,  peren¬ 
nial,  nutritious  grass  as  if  the  Rural  had 
never  heard  of  it. 


We  are  going  to  send  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber  that  applies  an  envelop  contain¬ 
ing  sixty  seeds  (or  thereabouts)  of  the 
genuine  Carter ’«  Stratagem  Pea ,  which, 
among  over  100  tests,  has  proven  decid¬ 
edly  superior  to  any  other  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Friends,  try  them  beside  your 
best  intermediate  varieties,  and  see  if 
what  the  Rural  says  does  not  prove  to 
be  as  true  as  can  be.  Send  us  your  re¬ 
ports.  We  will  print  all,  and  if  our 
estimate  of  the  Stratagem  be  overdrawn, 
then  the  Rural’s  conservative  reputation 
will  suffer. 

Friends  of  the  Rural,  we  conjure  you 
to  try  carefully  the  cross-bred  corn  which 
we  shall  send  to  all  who  apply.  If  you 
knew  the  time  that  had  been  given  to 
the  crossing  and  care  of  this  corn,  the 
trouble  we  have  been  to  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation 
throughout  the  country,  you  w  ould  cer¬ 
tainly  value  it  highly.  We  want  you 
to  derive  the  benefits  of  our  labor.  Give 
this  corn  the  best  of  care.  Plant  every 
kernel  and  save  the  best  for  future  culti¬ 
vation.  There  has  never  been  a  more 
careful  selection ;  never  a  more  thorough 
crossing.  Remember  there  were  sixty  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  the  tassels  of  alternate 
plots  were  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 


.Jan.  12.  Among  our  potatoes  which 
we  now  find  to  be  most  sprouted,  aie 
White  Prize,  Vanguard,  Vick’s  Extra 
Early,  Lee’s  Favorite,  Pearl  of  Savoy 
and  Nott’s  Victor. 


A  near  farmer  is  now  spreading  upon 
his  wheat  about  20  tons  of  barn  manure 
to  the  acre.  It  is  spread  from  the  wagon 
as  well  as  may  be,  and  a  second  man  fol¬ 
lows  with  a  fork  to  break  up  the  clod9 
and  evenly  cover  the  surface  of  the  frozen 
ground.  This  treatment  has  given  us 
our  heaviest  yield  of  wheats. 


Next  year  or,  at  least  the  year  after, 
we  shall  have  a  new  potato  to  send  to 
subscribers,  which,  in  our  tests,  thus  far , 
has  proven  superior  in  quality  and  yield 
'to  all  others.  It  originated  at  the  Rural 
Experimental  Grounds.  We  hope  to  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  send  them  the 
first  of  our  cross-bred  wheats. 


The  following  testimonial  from  one  of 
the  first  implement  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  world,  will  show  our  patrons  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  pays  Western  as  well  as 
Eastern  advertisers — in  other  words,  that 
it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  national 
farm  journal : 

“Publishers  R.  N.-Y:  Gentlemen:— We 
are  pleased  to  state  that  tbe  advertisements 
of  our  hay  presses,  feed  mills,  seed  sowers, 
etc.,  inserted  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
the  past  year,  have  given  us  returns  as  good 
as,  if  not  better  than,  those  in  any  other 
paper  in  tbe  country,  in  which  we  have  adver¬ 
tised,  although  our  list  has  been  very  large. 

“The  rapid  increase  in  the  benefits  derived 
from  your  paper  is  remarkable;  two  years 
ago  we  made  up  our  minds  to  drop  it  from 
our  list,  believing  you  could  not  reach  our 
trade  as  well  as  Western  papers.  We  have 
changed  our  opiuion  and  shall  continue  in 
your  valuable  paper  tbe  coming  year.  We 
have  sold  a  very  large  number  of  bay  presses 
throughout  the  country  and  Europe  from  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  tbe  Rural,  and  have  receiv¬ 
ed  flattering  testimonials  from  the  purchasers. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“whitman  agricultural  co., 
“Per  Chas.  E.  Whitman,  Pres.” 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  RIGHT. 


We  have  ever  had  abundant  faith  in  the 
solid  common  sense  of  the  farmers  of  Ohio, 
and  when  we  have  criticised  her  fairs,  it 
has  never  been  done  in  an  unkind  spirit; 
but  only  with  the  best  motive,  and  with 
the  desire  of  thus  calling  the  attention  of 
her  people  to  the  practices  there  existing 
and  dangers  involved,  believing  that 
when  an  opportunity  should  occur,  they 
would  give  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  side  of  right,  as  should  command 
respect,  and  be  at  once  heeded  by  tbe 
Board  of  Agriculture  having  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fairs.  We  have  been,  at 
times,  quite  severely  censured  for  our 
plain  manner  of  speech,  but  we  have  had 
no  fear  of  the  people  misunderstanding 
our  position,  as  we  were  conscious  of  no 
desire  but  to  benefit  the  society,  and 
through  that,  the  people,  old  and  young. 
We  are  devoutly  thankful  to  find  that  our 
confidence  m  the  fanners  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  State  has  not  been  misplaced.  The 
Agricultural  Convention  at  Columbus  has 
just  resolved,  by  the  very  significant  vote 
of  43  against  2,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  entire  exclusion  of  malt  and  alco¬ 
holic  liquors  from  all  State  and  county 
fairgrounds.  We  congratulate  the  con¬ 
vention  on  ita  good  sense  and  jilain  ex¬ 
pression,  and  we  fully  believe  that  the 
State  Beard,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  some 
of  Ohio’s  best  men  and  representative 
farmers,  will  at  once  accede  to  this  em¬ 
phatic  expression  of  opinion,  and  that 
hereafter  her  fairs  shall  merit  nothing  but 
the  highest  commendation.  There  is  no 
mistake  but  that  agriculture  is  assuming  a 
much  higher  position;  let  us  thank  God, 
and  take  fresh  courage. 


RAILROAD  LEGISLATION. 


There  is  no  problem  now  before  the 
public  of  more  importance  or  more  diffi¬ 


cult  of  solution,  than  that  of  a  fair  adjust¬ 
ment  and  efficient  control  of  railroad 
tiaffic.  To  the  person  who  lia9  not  stud¬ 
ied  the  subject,  tbe  whole  matter  appears 
to  be  capable  of  easy  settlement.  Let  the 
State  and  National  Governments  enact 
legislation  enforcing  a  few  straightfor¬ 
ward  rules,  and  straightway  abuses  will 
cease,  justice  will  reign  supreme  and 
everything  will  be  lovely.  Every  village, 
nay,  every  group  of  village  Solons,  con¬ 
tains  at  least  one  genius  who  can,  i  ff  hand, 
put  such  regulations  into  words.  Those 
who  study  the  subject  more  profoundly, 
however,  find  very  great  difficulty  in 
meeting  tbe  multitude  of  objections  that 
can  be  urged  against  nearly  every  plan 
of  settlement  yet  devised.  The  books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  essays  and  news¬ 
paper  articles  written  on  the  matter  in 
this  and  other  countries  (for  the 
trouble  exists  wherever  railroads  benefit 
and  liarrass  the  public)  form  a  literature 
which  a  life-time  could  not  exhaust,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  speeches  that  have 
treated  of  it  profoundly  around  grocery 
stoves,  in  debating  societies,  from  the 
stump  and  in  legislative  halls.  For  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  control  of 
the  abuses  of  railroad  monopolies  has 
been  a  prominent  subject  of  study  and 
discussion  in  this  country  by  tbe  courts, 
the  State  legislatures,  business  economists 
and  the  public  at  large.  Over  twenty 
State  Railroad  Commissions  have  for 
some  years  been  making  annual  reports 
on  it.  *  Boards  of  Trade  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Conventions  have  laid  bare  its  mys¬ 
teries.  Several  Congressional  Committees 
have  shed  light  upon  it.  There  is  no 
other  business  matter  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  agitated.  Surely,  then,  it  is 
time  that  a  measure  of  relief  should  be 
formulated,  which  should  be  cheap,  so 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all;  prompt, 
so  a9  to  be  of  practical  utility;  and  cer¬ 
tain,  so  that  the  aggrieved  may  be  sure  of 
redress, and  the  aggressors, of  punishment. 

For  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  century,  Mr, 
Reagan,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Texas,  and  formerly  Postmaster-General 
of  the  Confederacy,  has  devoted  all  he 
possesses  of  ability,  assiduity  and  states¬ 
manship  to  the  formulation  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  regulating  “inter-State 
commerce.”  For  years  the  “Reagan  Bill” 
has  been  before  Congress;  it  lias  received 
all  the  amendments  the  wisdom  of  that 
body,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  public 
could  suggest ;  it  has  been  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  in  details  emce  its  first  appearance, 
having  been  made  much  shorter  and  sim¬ 
pler  during  its  slow  legislative  journey. 
At  last  it  passed  the  House  the  other  day 
by  a  vote  of  158  ayes  against  75  nays. 
Among  other  tliiugs  it  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corpo¬ 
ration  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
property  lroma  foieign  country  into  this, 
or  from  one  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union 
to  another,  to  “exact  or  receive”  from  any¬ 
body  any  grenter  or  less  rate  of  freight 
than  is  charged  to  any  other  person,  “for 
like  and  contemporaneous  service;”  that 
all  such  charges  shall  be  reasonable,  and 
that  the  same  facilities  for  the  delivery, 
storage  and  handling  of  all  property  ol  a 
like  character  shall  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  It  fixes  three  cents 
a  mile  as  tbe  maximum  passenger 
charge  from  one  State  to  another.  It 
makes  it  unlawful  to  allow  any  re¬ 
bate,  drawback,  or  other  advantage,  in 
any  form  on  shipments  of  property. 

It  forbids  “pooling  freight,”  or  divid¬ 
ing  the  earnings  of  different  and  compe¬ 
ting  railroads.  It  is  declared  unlawful 
to  charge  any  greater  compensation  for 
storing,  handling  or  carrying  a  similar 
amount  and  kind  of  property  for  a  short¬ 
er  than  for  a  longer  distance  ®n  any  line 
of  road  controlled  by  the  same  company. 
It  forbids  any  combination  or  contract, 
by  change  of  schedule  or  any  other  means, 

‘  to  prevent,  continuous  carriage  from  the 
place  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  desti¬ 
nation.”  It  further  provides  that  sched¬ 
ules  of  rates  shall  le  kept  posted,  in 
conspicuous  type,  where  freights  are  re¬ 
ceived,  and  shall  not  bo  changed  except 
at  least  five  days’  notice  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  given.  Power  is  also  given  to  the 
Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  upon  complaint  of  un  just  discri¬ 
mination,  to  compel  the  transportation  of 
freight  on  such  terms  as  may  seem  just 
and  proper  to  the  Court.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  provisions  of  minor  importance. 
Violations  of  the  act  are  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  three  times  the  damages  caused 
thereby,  and  the  officers  of  any  company 
who  willingly  allow  such  violations  arc 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  over  $2,000  for  each 
offence.  The  damages  are  to  be  recov¬ 
ered  through  the  State  or  United  States 
Courts.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  no 
not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  proper¬ 
ty  wholly  within  the  State.  The  inherent 
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weakness  of  this  measure  is  thought  to 
be  the  utter  impossibility  of  enforcing  it. 
What  are  “reasonable  charges”  for  ser¬ 
vices?  What  are  unjust  discriminations 
in  rates?  The  remedy  provided  in  the 
bill,  too,  must  be  expensive,  wearisome 
and  uncertain  to  persons  seeking  redress. 
Suits  for  damages  in  the  Courts  are  invari¬ 
ably  slow  and  vexatious  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  against  the  legal  resources, 
dilatory  motions  and  trickery  of  railroad 
corporations,  relief  or  redress  must  be 
exceedingly  tardy  and  precarious.  A  con  ¬ 
viction  under  the  penal  provision  of  the 
act  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure. 
Probably  the  greatest  objection  to  it, 
however,  is  that  it  establishes  no  institu¬ 
tion  by  which  its  provisions  can  be  effec¬ 
tually  carried  out. 

The  measure,  however,  contains  some 
excellent  provisions,  and  is  much  better 
than  the  Cullom  Interstate  Commerce  Bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  which  simply 
seeks,  in  the  interest  of  tbe  railroads,  to 
defer  active  legislation,  by  employing,  as 
a  preliminary,  a  Commission  of  five  meu, 
at  a  salary  of  87,500  a  year  each,  and 
traveling  expenses,  to  write  more  essays 
on  “the  railroad  problem.”  The  Senate 
being  iu  great  part  composed  of  million¬ 
aires  and  the  attorneys  of  railroads  and 
other  wealthy  corporations,  is  always 
dilatory  in  legislating  against  corporate 
interests,  and  ever  ready  to  be  more 
strongly  influenced  by  the  voice  of  the 
lobby  close  at  hand  than  by  that  of  the 
public  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 


BBBVIT1E8. 


Wk  are  a  little  weary  of  testing  “new” 
kinds  of  oats.  “Clydesdale”  is  the  next  nov¬ 
elty  among  them. 

The  new  catalogues  are  beginning  to  come 
in.  We  notice  their  seeming  merits  without 
regard  to  advertising  patronage. 

Peter  Henderson's  new  catalogue  presents 
a  cut  of  an  extra-early  pea,  tbe  pods  of  wl  ich 
must  be.  according  to  the  cut.  not  less  than 
one  foot  long! 

Among  all  petunias,  new  or  old.  the  fringed 
varieties  are  tbe  best.  The  trouble  is.  not  one- 
tenth  of  alleged  “fringed”  seed  will  produce 
fringed  flowers. 

The  improved  strains  of  Phlox  Drummondii 
bear  flowers  as  brilliant  in  hues  as  those  of 
tbe  pnrt.ulacn.  Few  annual  bedding  plants 
are  mor  e  satisfactory. 

It  is  time  to  sow  tomato  seeds  in  boxes.  If 
you  want  stocky  plants,  transplant  them 
thrice  between  now  and  May  15,  when  they 
may  be  set  iu  the  garden 

Try  the  Filderkraut.  Cabbage.  We  tested 
it  when  first  offered  in  England.  It  is  among 
the  earliest.  The  beads  are  very  solid,  taper¬ 
ing  at  the  top  to  a  long  point. 

We  believe  that  tbe  Rural  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  for  1885  will  be  found  more  varied  and 
beautiful  than  any  we  have  ever  before  sent 
out.  Give  them  a  chance,  lady  friends. 

Do  not  forget  to  sow  seeds  of  tbe  insecticide 
plant  Pyrethrmn  roseutn.  Thu  Rural  was 
the  first  to  find  out  that  it  i*  hardy  in  this 
climate,  and  the  flowers  are  most  brilliant  iu 
color. 

Next  Summer  the  reports  of  tbe  Rural 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  will  come  in. 
Then  we  shall  see  how  little  or  how  far  astray 
the  Rural’s  estimate  of  the  variety  will 
have  been. 

Wk  have  just  finished  painting  the  eDds  of 
200  sticks  three  feet  loDg.  for  labels  next  sea¬ 
son.  A  slanting  cut.  three  inches  long  on  tbe 
larger  end.  is  the  part  painted,  so  that  the 
name,  date,  etc,,  may  be  written  thereon. 

Send  us  the  names  of  all  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted,  that,  are  interested  in  the  farm 
or  garden.  We  will  mail  them  specimens  of 
tbe  Rural  at  once.  Theu  call  upon  them  and 
solicit  t  heir  subscriptions.  Readers,  you  m  ust 
increase  tbe  Rural  subscription  list  for 
1885  The  321  presents  are  awaiting  your 
efforts. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  now'  in  preFS,  makes  the  rpcord 
of  corn  production  for  tbe  year  188-i  l  .705,000,- 
000  bushels,  that  of  wheat  nearly  513  000,000, 
and  of  oats,  588  000,000.  These  aggregates 
are  tbe  largest  ever  recorded.  The  rate  of 
yield  is  25,8  bushels  fnr  corn,  18  for  wheat, 
and  27  t  for  oats.  These  are  the  figures  for 
permanent  record.  The  latest  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  say  tbe  European  harvest  bus  proved 
less  tbun  at  first  estimated. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Youkbr  has  never  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  value  of  its  Free- Heed  Distribu¬ 
tions.  When,  therefore,  wo  state  that  its 
present  Distribution,  iu  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
will  prove  of  more  value  to  the  country  than 
any  preceding  one,  the  statement  uinv  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  confidence.  At  all  events, 
our  friends  mav,  at  least,  be  induced,  by  their 
faith  in  the  Rural,  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 
We  merely  ask  that,  they  will  follow  our  in¬ 
structions,  and  then  judge  them  according  to 
their  fruits. 

One  of  the  prettiest  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
—tbe  iris.  Try  a  few  roots,  or  tubers.  Iris 
Ktempferi  (seeds!  was  sent  to  our  subscribers 
iu  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  four  years 
ago.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardv  aud  the 
flowers  gorgeous,  ranging  in  colors  from  pure 
white,  through  all  shades  of  purple  and  blue. 
They  thrive  in  oil  soils,  and  iu  purtuil  shade  as 
well  as  in  the  full  sun.  They  grow  from  seeds 
readily,  and  vary  in  markings  and  colorings 
almost  us  much  as  do  soedliug[gladioli. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NEBRASKA  AT  THE  EXPOSITION, 


Nebraska  was  the  first  State  to  get  its 
allotted  space  into  presentable  shape.  She 
has  told,  in  a  very  unique  way,  her  story  of  a 
teeming  soil,  yielding  Immense  crops  of  corn 
and  small  grains,  of  her  orchards  and  forest 
plantations.  On  six  large  panels  she  illus¬ 
trates  her  natural  resources. 

One  of  these  rands  is  covered  with  an  im¬ 
mense  map  of  Nebraska,  showing  the  location 
of  every  school- house,  railroad  and  farm  in 
the  State.  On  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  now 
famous  “Corn  is  King”  panel.  Across  the 
top  it  bears  the  legend,  in  large  letters  made 
of  sections  of  corn  on  the  ear,  “Corn  is  King.” 
Below  the  inscription  is  an  arch  composed  of 
ears  of  com  in  several  colors.  Various  decora¬ 
tive  devices  wrought  out  in  the  same  material 
surround  the  central  tigure  of  King  Corn, 
who  sits  there  with  a  calm  countenance,  curi¬ 
ously  wrought  in  relief  with  corn  kernels, 
imbedded  in  some  plastic  substance.  Upon 
the  bead  is  a  massive  crown  of  golden  grains. 
This  pauel  has  great  artistic  merit.  At  the 
base  are  arranged  samples  of  Nebraska  corn 
—a  fine  display  iu  quality  and  variety. 

Another  pauel  is  devoted  to  the  small 
grains.  The  name  of  the  State  is  beautifully 
spelled  in  letters  formed  with  oats,  and  the 
panel  is  covered  with  wreaths  and  other  de¬ 
vices  in  wheat  heads,  rye,  millet,  barley, 
and  every  kind  of  small  grain.  Piercing 
through  the  central  wreath,  which  thus  be¬ 
comes  a  railway  tunuel,  appears  a  small  loco¬ 
motive,  apparently  just  leaving  the  fruitful 
land  to  bear  away  a  portion  of  her  riches.  At 
the  base  of  this  pauel  are  samples  of  small 
grains  in  bags,  three  rows  showing  the  national 
red,  white  and  blue. 

Another  panel  is  the  grass  panel.  Nebraska 
is  here  boldly  spelled  with  long  grasses,  and 
the  panel  is  covered  with  specimens  of  native 
and  introduced  grasses  which  flourish  in  the 
State.  A  beautiful  screen,  called  the  “Rising 
Sun”  panel,  has  “Nebraska”  in  letters  of  flax, 
aud  a  huge  rising  sun  on  a  blue  ground,  with 
the  body  of  the  luminary  in  cross  sections  of 
com,  with  long  rays  of  rye  extending  round 
the  half  circle.  Between  the  rays,  in  faint 
letters,  appear  suggestions  as  to  the  preemi¬ 
nent  fitness  of  the  State  for  the  production  of 
all  the  articles  presented. 

The  last  panel  is  a  beautiful  and  suggestive 
page  of  statistics  so  prettily  arranged  that 
they  are  sure  to  attract  the  aye.  Across  the 
top  the  word  “Nebraska,”  appears  iu  letters 
of  barley,  and  below,  on  tbo  blue  ground,  in 
letters  tiuoly  executed  with  sections  of  white 
corn-cob,  are  the  following  statistics  of  the 
annual  cereal  production  of  the  State:  Cora, 
125,060,000  bushels;  wheat,  20,000, 000  bushels: 
oats,  IS, 000,000  bushels  *,  barley,  10,000,000 
bushels;  rye,  4,000,000  bushels;  llax,  300,000 
bushels.  No  description  of  these  panels  can 
do  much  justice  to  their  real  merit  aud  beauty. 
They  are  everywhere  ultilizcd  to  emphasize 
the  story  of  the  natural  fertility  and  the 
teeming  productions  of  that  young  State. 

In  an  equally  striking  manner  are  illus- 
strnted  the  great  facilities  enjoyed  iu  the 
State  for  the  thorough  education  aud  enlight¬ 
enment  of  the  people.  In  a  striking  position, 
with  reference  to  the  whole  Nebraska  court, 
stands  a  collossal  figure  of  Liberty  Enlighten¬ 
ing  the  World,  modeled  after  Bartholdi’s 
celebrated  statue.  There  she  stands  on  an 
immense  pedcstul  of  Nebraska  products,  the 
base  of  which  is  constructed  of  bales  ot  hay, 
capped  with  green  Bine  Crass  sod  growing  as 
freshly  as  though  it  had  uot  been  transported 
from  its  prairie  home.  The  figure  itself  is 
draped  in  a  mantle  of  green,  and  holds  aloft 
a  golden  torch  to  illumiuate  a  huge  world 
poised  below  it.  Theshuftof  the  pedestal  has 
inscriptions  on  the  four  sides,  which  are  good 
to  read  and  ponder.  Ou  one  side,  “3.7S6 
school  houses”;  on  unother, “$00,000,000 school 
funds”;  on  auotbor,  “209.387  pupils.” 

Other  statistics,  appearing  ou  the  panels, 
or  among  the  various  devices  for  exhibiting 
seeds,  aud  other  products  of  the  farm  aud 
garden,  read  like  this:  55,000,000  acres  of  good 
laud,  25,1X10,000  iu  farms,  3.000  miles  of  rail¬ 
roads,  240,: 15(5  acres  in  artificial  forests,  1,203,- 
112  fruit  trees.  Add  to  all  this  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Woman's  Work,  and  the  State's  able 
aud  energetic  Commissioner,  ex  Gov.  Furnas, 
may  well  feel  gratified,  tie  demonstrates  here 
to  the  world  a  complete  fulfillment,  of  the 
prophecies  he  made  in  regard  to  his  State 
when  it  was  yeta  Territory, and  a  treeless,  arid 
plain.  His  own  display  of  timber  specimens 
is  labeled  “Timber  specimens,  indigenous  and 


introduced,  grown  and  growing  in  Nebraska, 
since  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  in 
1854,  138  varieties.”  He  ought  to  feel  gratified 
at  the  success  of  his  own  labors,  and  his  State 
ought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  her  excellent 
Commissioner.  m.  t.  e. 


horticultural. 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  of  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  is  considered  the  most  success¬ 
ful  grower  of  mushrooms  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  Being  considerably  interested 
myself  in  mushroom  growing,  I  called  to  see 
Mr.  Henshaw  at  his  place  the  other  day  and 
observe  bis  mode  of  cultivation.  His  method 
is  the  easiest  and  simplest  that  I  know  of, 
and  I  am  informed  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
others  that  it  is  always  attended  by  bouute- 
ous  results.  He  does  not  attempt  to  raise 
mushrooms  between  the  end  of  May  aud  No¬ 
vember,  as  high  temperature  aud  insect  ene¬ 
mies  are  against  raising  a  crop  worth  bother¬ 
ing  with,  at  that  season;  but  he  works  for  a 
continuous  crop  between  December  and 
May. 

The  Mushroom  House  is  a  lean  to,  tight, 
wooden  shed,  50  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  aud 
bailt  alongside  a  warm  greenhouse.  In  the 
roof  are  three  windows,  or  sashes,  two  by  five 
feet,  for  ventilation  aud  the  admission  of 
light  Except  against  direct  sunshine,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  darken  these  windows, 
and  Mr.  Henshaw  assured  me  that  darkness 
is  not  at  alluecessary  to  success.  A  four- inch 
hot-water  pipe  from  the  greenhouse  runs 
around  inside  the  mushroom  house  aud  some 
three  feet  above  the  floor,  and  by  this  an 
equable  temperature  can  be  maintained.  The 
floor  is  a  common  earthen  one,  level  and  as 
hard  as  the  road.  Mr.  H.  prefers  an  earthen 
floor  to  any  other,  and  insists  that  it  is  more 
natural,  and  that  the  beds  do  better  on  it  than 
they  do  on  wood,  brick  or  cement  floors. 

The  Manure  for  the  Beds  is  common 
stable  manure  where  straw  has  been  used  for 
bedding,  obtained  from  stables  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  quite 
fresh.  When  received  the  roughest  of  the 
straw  is  shaken  out,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  rid  the  manure  of  all  the  straw;  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  H.  prefers  a  good  deal  of  straw 
in  it,  and  claims  that  in  strawy  manure  the 
spawn  spreads  better  than  it  does  in  manure 
of  horse  droppings  only,  or  in  droppings  and 
loam  mixed.  The  manure  is  then  thrown 
into  a  roomy  shed  to  preserve  it  from  the 
drying  influence  of  sun  and  wind  or  being 
wetted  by  rain,  piled  iu  a  loose  heap  and 
turned  over  every  day  or  two  to  “sweeteu’’ 
it  and  prevent  it  from  “burning.”  In  three 
or  four  weeks’  time  it  is  generally  subdued 
enough  to  be  in  good  condition  to  introduce 
to  the  mushroom  house  aad  make  a  bed  of. 
On  examining  Mr.  H.’s  beds,  1  observed  how 
very  gritty  the  manure  was,  as  if  it  contained 
a  deal  of  sawdust.  “So  it  does,”  responded 
Mr.  H.,  "but  that  does  uot  hurt  it  in  the 
least.  I  get  part  of  the  manure  from  the  coal 
and  wood  yard  stables,  where  they  use  con¬ 
siderable  sawdust  In  bedding.” 

The  Beds  (or  rather  bed)  are  made  upon 
the  floor,  beginning  at  the  far  end  of  the 
house.  The  whole  floor  is  covered;  no  room 
is  left  for  a  pathway.  In  spawning,  earthing 
and  watering  the  bed  and  gathering  the  crop, 
the  men  walk  ou  the  top  of  the  bed,  taking 
care  not  to  step  on  the  bunches  of  mushrooms, 
hence  no  walk  is  necessary.  Three  beds  are 
made  in  a  season;  that  is,  the  first  bed  made 
occupies  one  third  of  the  house;  six  weeks 
later  another  bed,  or  addition  to  the  first  one 
is  made,  and  five  or  six  weeks  later  the  third 
or  last  bed  is  made,  and  the  house  is  full.  In 
making  the  bed,  the  muuure  is  introduced, 
spread  evenly  over  the  space  and  some 
four  inches  deep,  und  then  tramped  down  as 
firmly  as  possible.  Successive  layers  are  laid 
over  that  aud  tramped  as  before  till  the  bed 
is  about  15  inches  thick.  If  the  manure  has 
been  in  proper  condition  and  packed  firmly, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  “burniug.”  Iu 
a  few  days  the  mauure  will  be  likely  to  heat 
to  120u  or  136",  and  in  a  few  days  more  to  de¬ 
cline  considerably.  As  soon  os  the  heat  de¬ 
scends  to  08°,  the  bed  is  spawned. 

Spawn.  Mr.  H.  uses  English  brick  spawn; 
it  is  retailed  in  New  York  at  10  cents  a  pound. 
li<*  sometimes  makes  his  own,  or  uses  other 
American  makers’.  He  does  not  like  the 
French  spawn.  In  spawning,  he  breads  the 
bricks  into  pieces  t  he  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
iuserts  them  in  the  surface  of  the  bed  nine 
iuches  apart  and  four  inches  deep,  fills  up  the 
holes  aud  packs  as  firmly  as  before.  From 
spawning  till  bearing  time  is  usually  six 
weeks.  Mr.  H.  also  uses  what  he  calls  "Flake 
Spawn.”  This  he  gets  by  breakiug  the  brick 
spawn  into  two-inch  square  pieces  and  mix¬ 


ing  them  in  a  small  pile  of  gently  fermenting 
manure,  leaving  them  there  for  about  three 
weeks.  By  that  time  they  are  a  mass  o 
spawn  and  in  proper  condition  for  using  in 
the  beds.  When  flake  spawn  is  used  the 
spawn,  begius  spreading  in  the  bed  at  once, 
and  a  crop  of  mushrooms  is  secured  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  what  would  be  the 
case  were  ordinary  brick  spawn  used. 

Earthing  the  Bed.  As  soon  as  the  spawn 
has  begun  to  run  in  the  manure,  the  bed  is  in 
proper  condition  to  earth  over.  Mr.  H.  does 
uot  use  fine  or  loose  earth,  as  most  growers 
do,  but,  instead,  fresh  sod  from  a  pasture, 
turned  grass  side  down.  The  sods  are  about 
two  inches  thick,  browu,  loamy,  and  packed 
up  close  against  each  other.  He  does  not  use 
saltpeter  in  the  soil,  as  do  the  French  gar¬ 
deners. 

Watering.  When  the  surface  of  the  b^d 
gets  dry  Mr.  H.  waters  it  with  tepid  water. 
Also  to  encourage  a  moist  atmosphere,  he 
sprinkles  the  walls  and  pipes.  When  the  beds 
begin  to  deteriorate  he  waters  them  liberally 
with  tepid,  weak  manure  water,  and  prefers 
for  this  purpose  the  diluted  drainings  of  the 
manure  pile. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

The  Northern  farmer  who  is  battling  with 
the  fierce  gales  and  deep  snows  of  the  long 
Winter,  is  apt  to  think  with  envy  of  his  fa¬ 
vored  competitor  who  is  filling  the  February 
markets  with  cucumbers,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
onions,  potatoes  and  other  "truck,"  which 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  appetite  from  the 
Northern  consumers  aud  tne  cream  from 
the  Northern  farmer's  profits.  And  he  often 
thinks,  and  sighs  as  he  thinks,  what  a  favored 
land  that  must  be  where  the  seasons  are  re¬ 
versed  aud  the  Winter  of  “the  farmer's  dis¬ 
content  is  made  glorious  Summer”  by  the 
Southern  sun.  And  perhaps  he  thinks  by 
day  and  dreams  by  night  of  Bermuda  and  its 
sunny,  balmy  winter  climate,  where  the  ten¬ 
der  tomato  is  even  now  rapidly  growing,  and 
the  cauliflower  is  preparing  for  its  snowy 
bloom.  The  early  cabbage,  the  cucumber, 
green  peas,  snap  beans,  egg  plants  and  tur_ 
nips  come  chiefly  from  Florida,  and  the  second, 
early  from  Southern  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  later  crops  gradually  creeping  up 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  until  Virginia  is 
reached. 

The  fine  onions,  potatoes  and  tomatoes  that 
appear  in  the  Northern  markets  before  W  in¬ 
ter  has  gone,  come  from  Bermuda,  a  small 
coral  islaud  in  the  ocean  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  Florida.  The  whole  island  is 
given  to  these  three  crops,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants  depetnls  upon  the  success 
of  them,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  pro¬ 
duce.  The  ground  is  prepared  in  the  Fall, 
being  heavily  manured ;  and  is  sown  or  planted 
in  November.  Ouious  are  sown  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November,  both  mouths  included. 
The  plants  are  transplanted  into  beds  four 
feet  wide,  when  quite  small,  and  are  set  about 
seven  inches  apart  each  way.  The  crop  is 
cultivated  io  the  usual  manuer  by  hoeiug 
and  weediug.  When  the  bulbs  are  mature, 
they  are  gathered,  left  to  dry  on  the  ground 
for  two  or  three  days  and  then  shipped  in 
crates  of  fifty  pounds  each.  Each  producer 
is  compelled  by  law  to  put  his  name  on  every 
box  or  package  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 
This  crop  realizes  from  #400  to  500  an  acre. 

The  red  potatoes,  so  well  known  as  Ber¬ 
mudas,  were  formerly  grown  from  seed  raised 
in  the  United  States.  The  seed  is  now  im¬ 
ported  from  Nova  Scotia  aud  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Canada.  This  choice  of  seed  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  rule  which  operates  here — viz., 
that  potatoes  are  best  growu  from  Northern 
seed— also  prevails  in  sunny  Bermuda.  The 
seed  is  cut  into  two  eyes,  and  large  potatoes 
are  preferred  for  cutting.  The  soil  is  plowed, 
or  spaded,  and  raked  smootn  aud  flue;  the 
seed  is  then  forced  into  the  soft,  mellow  soil 
four  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  apart  in 
rows  20  inches  apart.  Only  one  hoeing  is 
given;  this  is  when  the  plants  are  six  inches 
high,  after  which  no  attention  is  given,  the 
soil  being  made  free  from  weeds  by  long  cul¬ 
tivation  iu  previous  years  The  method  of 
growing  tomatoes  may  give  a  useful  hint  to 
our  market  gardeners  and  others.  The  seed 
is  all  imported,  and  is  sown  in  seed-beds  in 
October.  The  young  plants  are  moved  into 
the  pertuauent  beds  in  December,  into  rows 
six  feet  apart,  and  are  set  four  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  As  soon  as  the  transplanting  is 
finished,  the  beds  are  covered  with  brush, 
through  which  the  vines  uud  plants  grow, 
aud  which  supports  the  fruit  aud  keeps  it  from 
the  ground.  The  brash  is  lifted  once  by  push¬ 
ing  sticks  under  it  aud  raising  it  clear  of  the 
ground,  by  which  auy  weeds  are  torn  out,  no 
cultivation  being  required.  The  yield  is  equal 
to  about  4.800  quarts  per  acre.  The  fruits  are 
wrapped  singly  in  paper  aud  packed  iu  seven- 
quart  boxes,  each  box  being  considered  as  a 


peck.  The  yield  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes'is 
from  $500  to  $600.  With  the  genial  climate 
and  the  rich  soil,  the  outlay  for  the  growth 
of  a  crop  is  quite  small,  and  as,  from  the 
absence  of  competition  in  the  market,  the 
prices  realized  are  high,  the  Bermuda  culti¬ 
vator  is  truly  an  individual  to  be  envied  by 
the  American  market  gardener;  but  he  pays 
for  his  good  fortune  in  having  to  give  $200  an 
acre  for  his  land,  a  very  small  portion  of 
which  is  tit  for  cultivation,  the  greater  part 
being  bare  coral  rock.  In  round  numbers, 
350, 000  boxes  of  onions,  50,000  barrels  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  and  500. 000  boxes  of  tomatoes  are 
annually  shipped  from  the  island,  all  of 
which  And  their  way  to  the  wharves  of  New 
York  City,  whence  they  are  distributed 
through  the  country. 


experimental  horticulture. 

A  note  from  professor  j.  l.  budd 

In  my  notes  on  the  Chinese  Pears  in  a  late 
Rural.I  referred  to  the"  Rochester  Collection” 
in  a  general  way.  An  Eastern  friend  writes: 
“In  our  country  we  have  had  too  little  work 
done  in  the  way  of  experimental  horticulture, 
foresty.  and  agriculture,  especially  as  such 
lines  of  work  are  labors  of  love  rather  than 
of  profit.  Hence  co  laborers  in  such  much- 
needed  lines,  should  not  hesitate  to  give  each 
other  due  credit.  The  general  public  you 
know,  is  slow  in  giving  credit  for  such  work 
as  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
have  been  engaged  in  for  the  public  good  for 
many  years.” 

As  I  referred  to  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Ell¬ 
wanger  &  Barry,  due  personal  credit  should 
have  been  given,  as  they  have  given  an  un¬ 
told  amount  of  time,  thought  and  money  to 
non-paying  lines  of  experimental  work. 

Ames.  Iowa. 
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ARE  MOVABLE  FRAME  HIVES  SUPER¬ 
IOR  TO  BOX  HIVES. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  for  a  long 
time  that  the  movable  frame  hive  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  box  hive  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  although  but  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  subject.  If  a  prominent 
bee  keeper  was  asked  the  question. — Which  is 
preferable  for  producing  comb  honey,  the 
frame  or  the  box  hive?  the  answer  nine  times 
out  of  ten  would  be  “Why  the  frame  hive,  of 
course.  If  this  were  not  so,  all  the  writers 
in  the  bee  papers  would  not  be  praising 
frame  hives.”  But  the  simple  reason  that 
writers  on  bee  culture  use  frame  hives  amounts 
to  but  little.  The  thing  we  wish  to  know  is, 
why  these  writers  use  the  frame  hives  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  well  made  aud  well  proportioned 
box  hives.  The  late  M.  Quinby,  who  was  one 
of  our  most  practical  apiarists,  kept  the  greater 
part  of  his  bees  in  box  hives,  but  when  his 
son-in  law,  Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  took  the  apiary 
in  charge,  he  transferred  all  the  bees  to  the 
movable  frame  hive,  thus  showing  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  two. 

Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  told 
the  early  Christians  that  they  should  always 
be  ready  “to  give  a  reason  of  their  hope.”  so 
all  the  bee  keepers  should  be  ready  to  give  a 
valid  reason  for  the  wav  they  manage  their 
bees,  and  any  writer  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
a  good  reason  to  supoort  what  he  writes  for 
publication.  If  anvbody  cannot  do  this,  he 
may  rest  assured  there  is  something  wrong. 
As  I  nse  the  frame  hive  and  am  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  thereof,  according  to  the  above  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  why  I  use  and  advocate 
such  a  hive. 

Believing  I  have  good  reasons  for  so  do¬ 
ing.  I  will  give  them  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural,  and  let  them  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  same  We 
are  to  supposse  each  stvte  of  hive  is  well  made 
and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  that  the  box 
hive  gives  as  easy  access  to  the  surplus  ar¬ 
rangement  as  does  the  other,  so  that  we  may 
be  fair  iu  our  reasoning. 

As  Spring  is  the  time  when  we  first  begin 
to  prepare,  or  lav  the  foundation  for  the  sea¬ 
son's  succeess,  I  will  commence  with  that 
period.  Upou  the  first  warm  days  we  wish 
to  know  i  f  each  hive  has  honey  enough  in  it 
to  last  till  the  flowers  bloom,  so  that  the  bees 
can  secure  a  living.  To  this  end  we  wish  to 
examine  the  inside  of  the  hives.  We  come 
to  the  box  hive,  take  it  from  the  bottom  board 
and  hold  it  up  to  the  sun,  driving  the  beesdown 
with  smoke  to  see  if  we  can  discover  auy 
sealed  honey,  and  after  inspecting  all  as  best 
we  can,  we  have  to  guess  at  the  matter  and 
trust  that  our  “guess”  is  right. 

If  bars  are  used  at  the  top  in  connection 
with  a  honey  board,  we  can  remove  the  honey 
board  and  guess  a  little  closer  than  before. 
With  the  movable  frame  hive  all  we  have  to 
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do  is  to  lift  out  the  frames  and  thus  learn,  to  a 
certainty,  just  how  much  honey  there  is  in 
the  hive.  Here  we  have  one  point  in  favor 
of  the  frame  hive.  As  we  work  ou,  we  soon 
find  a  colony  with  little  or  no  honey,  which 
would  starve  in  a  week  if  not  fed,  so  we  get 
out  our  feeder  and  feed  them.  If  it  keeps 
warm  so  the  bees  can  get  to  the  feeder,  or  to  a 
comb  of  honey  we  place  them  in  the  chamber 
of  the  hive,  all  goes  well.  If  it  turns  cold  our 
bees  starve.  In  a  case  like  this  with  the 
frame  hive,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  the 
starving  colony  a  frame  of  sealed  honey  from 
our  honey  room,  or  fill  a  comb  with  sirup,  and 
hang  it  in  the  center  of  the  cluster  of  bees, 
when  we  know'  we  are  all  right.  Hence,  we 
have  point  No.  2.  Then  on  our  examination 
we  find  a  colony  as  above,  while  the  next  one 
has  much  more  honey  thau  is  needed.  With 
the  frame  hive  we  can  exchange  an  empty 
comb  for  a  full  one,  and  thus  both  colonies 
are  benefited,  wrhile  we  are  saved  the  trouble 
of  feeding  at  all,  which  makes  point  No.  3. 
A  little  later  in  the  season,  we  wish  to  know' 
that  each  hive  has  a  prolific  queen,  so  that 
workers  may  be  produced  in  time  for  the 
honey  harvest,  aud  if  they  have  not  such  a 
queen,  we  wish  to  procure  oue  for  them  by  rais¬ 
ing  it  or  otherwise.  Here  we  are  almost  entirely 
baffled  with  the  box  hive,  while  we  know  to 
a  certainty  about  the  queeu  beiug  a  good  or 
poor  one  if  we  use  a  frame  hive,  and  if  poor 
the  matter  can  be  easily  remedied ;  so  we  have 
point  No.  4, 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  get  all  the  surplus 
drone  comb  out  of  the  hive,  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done;  for  if  the  bees  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  build  their  combs  as  they  please — which 
must  be  the  case  with  box  hives — they  will 
build  more  or  less  drone  comb,  which  will 
soon  be  tilled  with  drones,  which  when  hatch¬ 
ed  will  consume  large  quantities  of  honey, 
which  would  otherwise  be  stored  as  surplus. 
This  keeping  drone  comb  oat  of  the  hive  is  no 
small  item,  for  1  have  knowu  so  much  drone 
comb  to  be  built  by  a  swarm  having  an  old 
and  failiug  queen,  that  the  next  season  the 
drones  produced  from  that  comb,  consumed 
nearly  all  the  honey  as  fast  as  the  few  workers 
reared  could  gather  it.  With  the  box  hive 
we  could  do  little  or  nothing  in  getting  rid  of 
this  drone  comb,  while  with  the  frame  hive  it 
can  be  easily  taken  out  aud  worker  comb  fit¬ 
ted  in  its  place.  Thus  we  have  point  No,  5. 
Then  I  believe  that  a  colony  of  bees  can  be 
increased  much  faster  by  spreading  the  brood, 
thus  getting  the  bees  ready  more  quickly  for 
an  early  honey  harvest  than  they  would  be  if 
left  to  themselves,  or  by  any  other  means  I 
know  of,  and  the  spreading  of  the  brood  is  an 
utter  impossibility  with  the  box  hive.  Here 
we  have  poiut  No.  6.  Again,  as  we  approach 
the  honey  harvest,  we  find  that  some  of  our 
colonies  are  extra-strong,  while  others  are 
weak.  This  we  wish  to  remedy  by  taking 
bees  and  brood  from  the  stronger  and  giving 
them  to  the  weaker.  Of  course,  bees  can  b« 
drummed  out  of  the  box  hive  and  given  to 
others  but  how  much  easier  it  is  to  take  a 
frame  of  brood  and  bees  from  a  frame  hive, 
and  set  it  into  another  hive,  then  to  trausfer 
the  bees  by  any  plan  we  could  use  were  we  to 
adopt  box  hives.  This  makes  point  No.  7. 
Next  we  come  to  swarming  all  of  which  we 
wish  to  prevent,  except  the  first,  or  prime 
swarm.  To  hive  after  swarms  in  separate 
hives, means  the  entire  loss  of  all  surplus  honey 
from  the  parent  colony,  if  it  is  done  In  this 
locality.  To  prevent  these  after  swarms  I 
wait  till  eight  days  after  the  first  swarm  has 
issued,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  first  young  queen 
has  hatched,  when  I  open  the  hive  aud  cut  off 
all  remaining  queen  cells,  which  prevents  all 
after  swarming.  With  box  hives  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cut  out  all  the  queen  cells,  so  I  have 
advantage  No.  8. 

Then  we  wish  to  know  that  our  young  queen 
gets  to  laying  all  right,  for  a  queeuless  col¬ 
ony  is  good  lor  little  so  far  as  producing  comb 
honey.  If  the  queen  gets  lost  while  being  fer¬ 
tilized  or  from  any  other  cause,  we  cannot 
find  it  out  with  a  box  hive  till  so  late  that  our 
chauee  for  making  surplus  honey  is  destroy  ed, 
while  with  a  frame  hive  we  can  discover  this 
loss  soon  after  it  has  occurred,  ana  get  a 
queen  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  oue.  Thus 
we  have  advantage  No.  0.  Again,  to  receive 
the  best  results  in  comb  honey  we  desire  to 
contract  the  size  of  the  brood  chamber  at 
about  the  time  the  bees  get  to  work  in  the 
boxes,  and  this  cannot  be  done  when  box 
hives  are  used.  The  past  two  seasons  I  used 
in  several  cases  but  six  frames  (10^x10%)  to 
the  hive,  aud  received  results  in  comb  honey 
never  obtained  by  me  before.  So  here  is 
advantage  No.  10.  When  we  come  to  work 
for  extracted  honey  absolutely  notniug  could 
be  done  with  box  hives,  and  as  this  honey  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  favor  each  year, 
the  movable  frame  hive  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  necessity. 

Thus  I  have  giveu  11  good  reasons  why  I 
consider  the  fiarne  hives  ahead  of  box  hives, 
and  I  predict  that  ere  10  years  more  have 


elapsed,  box  hives  will  be  numbered  with 
the  things  of  the  past,  notwithstanding  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  there  are  yet  in  use  in  the 
United  States  nearly"  as  many  box,  as  frame 
hives.  Many  more  reasons  could  be  given, 
but  the  above  are  quite  sufficient. 

Borodino.  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co  ,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  Sc.,  New  York.  A  large,  comprehensive 
and  beautiful  catalogue  of  130  page  with  a 
neatly-designed,  colored  cover  and  three 
colored  plates.  The  first  of  these  shows  three 
ears  of  corn,  viz.:  the  Golden  Dew  drop  (yel 
low  flint),  Hendersou’s  Sugar,  aud  Queen  of 
the  Prairie  (yellow'  dent)  The  first  is  said  to 
be  eight-rowed.  The  plants  grow  about  six 
feet  high  aud  bear  two  and  three  ears.  The 
Sugar  Corn  is  said  to  ripen  10  days  before 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  to  be  of  the  finest 
flavor.  Queen  of  the  Prairie  has  been  sold, 
under  various  names  for  several  years.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Rural  by  the  originator  six 
years  ago,  to  be  tested.  It  is  probably  the 
earliest  strain  of  yellow  dent  in  cultivation. 
The  second  colored  plate  is  one  of  cabbages, 
peas  and  cauliflower.  A  wood-cut  shows  a 
new  oat  called  Henderson’s  New  Clydesdale 
Oats,  which  weigh  51  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
The  history  is  not  given.  We  shall  try  them 
in  a  small  way.  The  third  colored  plate  is  one 
of  “Six  Finest  Chrysanthemums.”  These 
hardy,  herbaceous  plants  are  now  enjoying  a 
well  merited  season  of  high  popularity.  The 
entire  catalogue  is  one  that  may  be  profitably 
studied  for  days,  and  one  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  reader  of  theR.  N.-Y. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—This  is  an  euterprising  catalogue  certainly, 
and  that’s  what  we  like.  It  embodies  120 
pages,  with  many  illustrations.  The  novelty 
list  is  particularly  rich  in  new  things,  several 
of  which  we  shall  try.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Lazy  Wife’s  Bean,  Empire  State 
Potato,  the  Brazil  Sugar  Squa?h,  Orange 
Cream  Melon  (a  perfectly  round  melon  with¬ 
out  seams),  Golden  Blanching  Celery,  Won¬ 
der  of  Italy  Tomato,  Long  China  Cucumber, 
(said  to  grow  from  IS  to  22  inches  in  length), 
Red  China  Squash,  the  color  of  a  tomato. 
Among  field  crops,  several  extraordinary 
kinds  of  corn  are  offered.  Mr.  Burpee  makes 
a  mistake  in  offering  Teosinte  “/or  this  lati¬ 
tude.”  It  is  worthless.  He  also  makes  a 
mistake  in  not  offering  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred,  or  Ensilage  Corn.  He  also  makes  a 
mistake  in  offering  the  Rural  Cuampion  Oats, 
They  are  of  little  value.  A  large  amount  is 
offered  iu  premiums  for  the  best  crops  raised 
from  Burpee’s  seeds.  It  is,  in  its  entirety,  one 
of  those  catalogues  which  all  of  our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  examine. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  130  pages,  of 
seeds,  potatoes,  bulbs,  ornamental  plants, 
gladioli,  lilies,  implements,  etc.  It  offers  the 
Diehl-Mediterrauean  Wheat  of  the  Kural’s 
Seed  Distribution  of  1883-4.  It  also  offers 
a  new  wheat  named  Saskatchewan  for  which 
very  great  merits  are  claimed;  also  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  Pea  of  last  year’s  Free  Distribu¬ 
tion.  The  firm  has  tested  this  pea  carefully, 
and  praise  it  iu  the  highest  terms, 

“How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit.” 

By  Charles  A.  Green,  box  502,  Rochester. 

N.  Y. 

This  is  a  book  of  70  pages  with  50  illustra¬ 
tions,  written  by  a  mau  that  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  An  experienced  nursery¬ 
man,  a  careful  observer,  an  excellent,  forci¬ 
ble  writer.  It  is  just  the  book  many  of  our 
friends  will  need.  The  price  is  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid. 

The  Foos  M’f'g  Co  "s  Catalogue  ok  Grind¬ 
ing  Mills,  etc  ,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

This  nice  little  catalogue,  just  received,  re 
minds  us  of  the  very  common,  yet  wasteful 
practice  of  feeding  corn  or  other  graiu  whole 
or  unground.  We  have  had  much  experience 
iu  stock  feeding,  a  part  of  our  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  being  the  conversion  of  a  large  amount 
of  graiu  and  forage  into  meat  or  butter  and 
manure,  and  we  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  makiug  a  profit  by  feeding  whole  graiu. 
The  bulk  of  grain  is  fed  during  that  portion 
of  the  year  when  men  and  teams  are  at  lei¬ 
sure,  and  the  time  needed  to  grind  the  gram 
i,  usually  no  more  than  necessary  to  haul  it 
to  and  from  the  mill.  Thus  the  amount 
taken  in  tolls  is  saved  by  owning  a  farm  mill. 

The  Foos  M’f’g  Company  have  spent  much 
time  and  money  in  improving  and  perfecting 
these,  and  they  now  have  a  mill  with  many 
new  and  valuable  features.  Among  those 
they  claim  as  superior  is  the  process  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  corn;  first,  it  is 
merely  cracked  into  large  pieces;  next  it  is 
carried  between  plates  that  are  much  closer 


together,  which  again  subdivide  it.  In  this 
wayr  it  continues,  until  at  the  periphery  of  the 
mill,  it  passes  between  a  series  of  novel  shaped 
ribs,  where  it  is  rolled  and  crashed  instead  of 
being  cut,  coming  out  flue  and  soft,  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  meal  ground  by  a  bubr  stone.  We 
have  not  space  to  note  all  the  features  of  these 
mills  as  set  forth  in  this  catalogue,  but  urge 
all  our  readers,  wnutiug  a  mill,  to  send  for 
and  carefully  read  this  catalogue. 

F.  C.  Sturtevant.  Hartford,  Codu.  Circu¬ 
lar  of  Imperial  Egg  Food. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  what  we 
think  of  the  Imperial  Egg  Food  manufactured 
as  above.  We  have  been  using  it  for  some 
time,  feeding  a  part  of  our  fowls.  While  we 
can  see  but  little  difference  in  those  using  it 
or  not  using  it,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  all  our 
fowls  are  fed  everything  that  long  experience 
has  taught  us  to  be  productive  of  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  health  and  egg  production.  Those 
using  the  egg  food  are  pictures  of  health,  aud 
we  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  good  food — the 
best,  probably,  of  the  prepared  foods. 

ior  lUomra. 

CONDUCTED  BY  Mist  RAY  CLARK. 


ON  BOOKS,  AND  THE  READING 
THEREOF. 


BY  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

To  judge  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  book  stalls,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief 
aim  of  readers  nowadays,  is  only  a  purpose¬ 
less  attempt  to  cheat  an  idle  hour  of  its  weari¬ 
ness  when  nothing  more  congenial  can  be 
found  by  way  of  amusement, 

To  be  sure  there  are  standard  works  at  very 
moderate  prices  to  be  procured,  but  the  sale 
of  these  is  slow  compared  with  what  is  called 
light  literature,  among  which  is  much  that  is 
pure  rubbish,  with  some  that  is  indifferent,  and 
a  minority  that  contain  sentiments  that  are 
striking  for  purity  and  helpfulness  of  purpose. 
Said  a  dealer  to  me  lately  who  has  been  over 
30  years  in  the  book  business:  “Nothing  has 
spoiled  our  trade  so  much  as  the  Franklin 
Square  Library.  People  get  all  sorts  there, 
and  very  few  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  lib¬ 
rary.  A  papier  covered  book  is  bought  cheaply 
and  can  be  thrown  aside  afterwards.” 

Readers  uowadays  are  much  like  the 
children  of  the  age.  They  prefer  the  bonbons 
of  literature  to  the  plain  but  wholesome  food, 
aud  so  the  mind  becomes  weak  aud  vitiated 
and  undurable  to  enjoy  works  of  sterling  worth 
that  are  not  glossed  with  sweetmeats.  The 
supply  of  an  article  is  generally  regulated  by 
the  demand,  and  it  does  uot  speak  well  for  the 
reading  community  to  observe  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  worthless  literature  over  that  of 
greater  value.  It  is  well  now  und  then  to 
read  a  good  novel;  it  is  like  the  sauce  to  the 
puddiug  of  a  literary  feast,  but,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  risiug  generation  are  eating  all  sauce, 
and  neglecting  the  substantial  food?  If  we 
desire  to  profit  by  a  course  of  reading  it  is  es¬ 
sential  first  to  make  a  good  selection  of  books, 
then  not  to  read  too  much  at  once,  and,  if 
possible  to  make  notes  of  what  is  read, 
no  matter  how  brief  ut  first,  witu  a  view  to 
encourage  the  hanitof  memorizing.  History, 
geography  and  especially  travels  by  reliable 
explorers,  are  an  education  in  t  hemselves,  and 
in  science  a  great  deal  can  be  learned  by  the 
perusal  of  some  good  work  in  any  branch  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  in  geology  one  cau  learn  a  great 
deal  of  the  structure  aud  growth  of  the  crust 
of  the  earth  from  Hugh  Millers  ’‘Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,”  and  there  are  books  equally  inter¬ 
esting  in  every  department.  There  is  not  a 
farmer’s  son  or  daughter  in  the  land  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  a  study  of  Mr. 
Saunders’  book  ou  Injurious  Insects,  and  once 
begun  there  is  a  great  fascinatiou  in  the  study 
that  opens  new  fields  for  thought,  that  the 
Franklin  Square  novel  cannot  supply. 

A  knowledge  of  thu  standard  poetry  of  the 
day  has  a  refining  influence  on  the  mind  and 
renders  oue  able  to  make  apt  quotations  when 
in  intelligent  society.  Scott  und  Burns, 
Shakespeare  aud  Mrs  Browning,  Tennyson 
and  Jean  ingelow,  Longfellow  and  Whittier, 
aud  many  other  lieautiful  singers  furnish  full 
scope  for  a  selection,  aud  help  to  refresh  and 
elevate  the  mind, 

Une  of  the  pleasantest  compliments  I  ever 
received  was  from  a  lady  friend,  as  driving 
along  a  river  road  one  summer  evening  I 
quoted  some  appropriate  lines  of  Whittier. 
“I  should  think,  she  said,  your  mind  is  so  full 
of  the  best  writers’  best  thoughts,  that  you  have 
no  room  for  what  is  not  good, as  the  world  goes.” 

In  myr  case  most  of  the  poetry  rend  in  my 
youth  remained  best  in  my  memory,  aud  1 
often  regret  bitterly,  when  I  see  the  young 
people  eugrossed  iu  the  trashy  literature  of 
the  day,  that  they  are  uot  filling  the  storehouse 
of  their  minds  with  something  that  will  be 
useful  aud  beautiful  to  them  in  alter  years. 
A  dear  old  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  crossed  the  given  boundary  of  four 


score  years,  has  always  an  apt  quotation  of 
poetry  or  prose  for  every  occasion.  His  eyes 
are  dim  now  and  he  does  notread  to  any  great 
extent,  but  iu  his  youth  and  manhood  he  read 
what  was  worth  remembering,  and  remem¬ 
bered  it.  Memory  fails  forthims  tbatnre  hap¬ 
pening  only  to-day,  but  the  thoughts  learned 
and  treasured  long  ago,  are  a  bountiful  bene¬ 
diction  to  those  who  hear  them.  I  do  not 
altogether  condemn  the  habit  of  borrowing 
books  when  if  they  are  carefully  handled,  and 
one  has  a  friend  good  natured  enough  to  lend 
them.  But  it  iscertninly  better  to  buy  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  keep  for  reference  anything  that  is 
good,  a  book  that  we  have  read  and  pondered 
over,  entered  iuto  the  spirit  of  and  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  soon  becomes  as  a  near  an  1  dear 
friend,  with  the  added  qualification  that  it 
never  is  false  to  us,  never  chides  or  reviles  us, 
or  takes  offence,  at  our  varying  moods.  If 
we  caonotafford  many  such  treusures,let  them 
be  good  and  worthy  of  our  regard;  let  them 
be  thoroughly  read  and  kept  in  memory.  If 
it  is  true,  by  your  fruits  ye  are  known,  so  can 
any  oue  judge  of  the  character,  and  standing 
of  a  household,  their  tastes  and  mental  capac¬ 
ity,  by  the  books,  whether  few  or  many,  with 
which  they  have  surrounded  their  home. 


WHY  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WERE 
NOT  MADE. 


The  spring  chickens  were  thriving  finely 
and  Mrs.  Thorne  and  her  husband  were  plan¬ 
ning  some  little  improvements  they  hoped  to 
make  on  the  proceeds  of  the  poultry  yard  and 
the  berry  patch  and  the  surplus  vegetables  iu 
their  garden. 

“Wbat  good  luck  it  is  for  us  that  there  is 
such  a  large  boarding  house  for  city  boarders 
near  by.  They  will  take  at  a  good  price 
every  cucumber  and  melon  and  everything 
else  we  have  to  spare.  I  mean  to  go  lightly 
on  our  store  bill  this  Summer  and  save  all  we 
can  to  put  into  the  bouse  improvements  in 
October.  You  must  not  complain,  John,  if  I 
give  you  more  vegetable® and  less  pastry  than 
common,  seeing  it  is  in  such  a  good  cause.” 

John  promised  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever 
she  set  before  him,  and  went  whistling  off  to 
his  work,  thankful  that  he  was  blessed  with 
such  a  prudent  wife. 

But  alas  for  “The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice” 
— and  women!  A  party  of  city  cousins  came 
swooping  down,  with  their  mother,  aud 
seemed  to  fill  to  overflowing  the  little  house. 
So  pleased  were  they’  with  the  shady  yard  and 
the  green  grass  and  the  freedom  from  care 
and  the  great  saving  of  expense  by  living  off 
other  people,  that  they  concluded  to  make  “a 
good,  old-fashioned  visit.” 

“It  will  save  us  enough,  Delia,”  whispered 
the  mother  coufideutially,  “to  buy  me  a  new 
silk  dress  in  the  Fall  and  hire  it  made." 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  some  of  the  profits,  ma, 
if  I  am  to  stay  in  this  old  country  place  all 
Summer.” 

Every  day  it  was,  “Can’t  we  have  cream 
cake  for  supjier,  Aunt  Jane?  as  you  have  the 
cream,”  or  “Mayn’t  we  make  an  omelet  for 
breakfast?  you  have  so  many  eggs.”  “Oh,  I 
do  love  spring  chicken  so!  but  it  is  awful 
dear  to  buy.  How  lucky  you  are  to  have 
your  own.” 

An  acre  lot  of  berries  would  have  been 
cleared  off  by  these  buugry  city  folks,  who 
had  evidently"  come  to  the  country  to  eat,  and 
who  seldom  ceased  while  anything  eatable 
was  iu  sight.  Instead  of  selling,  the  family 
bought  berries  that  Summer.  But  what 
grieved  them  most  was  the  inevitable  store- 
bill  which  could  not  be  helped,  and  which  it 
took  the  best  part  of  the  Winter  to  clear  off. 
There  were  do  improvements  on  the  house 
that  Fall,  and  John  thinks  that  army  worms 
are  out- ranked  in  destructiveness  by  city 
cousins  olive. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


DON’T. 


Don’t  try  to  improve  your  looks  with  paint 
or  powder. 

Don’t  go  with  buttons  off  your  shoes. 

Don’t  use  slang. 

Dou’t  aspire  to  keeping  your  house  cleaner 
than  any  of  your  neighbors’.  If  you  do,  prob¬ 
ably  a  step-mother  will  bring  up  your  chil¬ 
dren. 

Don’t  wear  straight  bangs. 

Don’t  laugh  unless  you  see  something  to 
laugh  at. 

Don't  snub  children. 

Don’t  parade  your  virtues  forever  before 
your  friends. 

Don't  be  imposed  upon  by  anyone. 

Don’t  sacrifice  comfort  aud  health  for  ap¬ 
pearance’s  sake. 

Don’t  wear  out  brain  aud  body  trying  to 
dress  your  children  as  well  as  those  of  your 


friend,  who  is  blessed  (?)  with  more  worldly 
goods  than  you. 

Don’t  accept  the  attentions,  young  ladies,  of 
men  whose  breath  is  scented  with  liqucr. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


gHteaUanieau.si 


MEASURING  FOR  RECIPES. 

There  is  nothing  more  irritating  than  the 
vague  direction  “One  cup  of;”  for  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  any  two  families  will  possess  cups  of 
the  same  size.  The  only  thing  is  that  the 
measurement  is  generally  mentioned  all 
through  the  recipe,  giving  the  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  ingredients.  Every  one 
has  not  a  scale  for  weighing,  though  I  can 
certify  to  the  comfort  and  almost  necessity, 
it  is  in  a  household.  But  a  little  rule  of  meas¬ 
uring  may  be  useful  to  many  who  have  no¬ 
thing  with  which  to  judge  correctly:  a  quart 
of  butter  is  equal  to  two  pounds,  if  it  is  closely 
packed ;  a  quart  of  corn  meal  equals  one 
pound  two  ounces;  a  quart  of  sugar  (granul¬ 
ated)  equals  one  pound  Dine  ounces;  a  com¬ 
mon-sized  tumbler  should  hold  half  a  pint;  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  weighs  two 
ounces;  a  quart  of  sifted  flour  is  equal  to  one 
pound;  10  eggs  are  equal  to  a  pound;  eight 
tablespoonfuls  equal  one  gill;  two  gallons 
make  one  peck,  and  four  ordinary-sized  tea¬ 
cups  of  liquid  are  equal  to  one  quart.  But 
there  are  teacups  and  teacups,  and  this  latter 
is  not  a  very  reliable  rule.  a.  l.  j. 


WORDS  OF  CHEER, 


against  that  feeliug  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
veins.  It  stimulates  and  strengthens  all 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  Hotel  Clifford,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  t?odemer,  145  Columbia  st.,  Cani- 
bridgeport.  Mass.,  says :  “  I  have  gone 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 


strength  and  vigor  follow'  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  79  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  writes:  “After  suffering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  ii  my  usual  health  returned.” 
Thos.  M.  McCarthy.  36  Winter  st..  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes;  “I  have  been  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  ami  pains  about 
my  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  [ 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henry  H.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  II.,  writes; 
••  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
by  takiug  Ayer’s  Sar- 


I  cannot  tell  “Charity  Sweetheart”  how 
much  her  letter  in  the  Rural  of  December  27 
interested  me.  She  has  always  bad  my  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy,  poor,  motherless  girl !  and 
though  sometimes  I  did  not  like  her  strain,  I 
could  never  “scold”  her,  as  shesajs  some  have 
done — I  could  only  feel  pity  for  her  lonely 
lot;  no  mother t  no  sister!  But  her  last  letter 
was  so  good ;  she  explains  well  her  own  state 
of  mind  iu  the  sentence,  “I  am  trying  to  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  llind  it  by  far 
the  best  way  to  cure  myself  cf  discontent.’’ 
That  sentence  is  golden.  Keep  it  for  your 
motto,  and  you  will  be  a  bappy  woman. 
There  is  no  one  exempt  from  the  bitter  in 
life's  cup  Some  may  have  it  well  sugared, 
but  the  bitter  remaius,  aud  sooner  or  later 
they  will  discover  it.  ’Tis  God’s  hand  mixes 
the  draught;  shall  wre  then  strive  to  separate 
the  sweet  from  the  bitter?  Nay,  rather  let  us 
submissively  drink  the  cup  prepared  for  us, 
bowing  our  wills  to  Flis,  and  by  so  doing  we 
will  And  a  peace  and  contentment  the  world 
knows  not  of. 

Her  Christmas  longings  I  can  enter  into. 
I  have  always  enjoyed  Christmas,  and  striven 
in  every  way  to  have  my  children  do  so;  but 
somehow  some  men  don’t  enter  into  it  with 
much  heart.  I  wish  I  could  e  with  her 
Christmas  mornings.  It  would  be  uo  limp 
stocking  she  would  take  down.  The  gifts 
might  be  simple  and  my  own  handiwork,  but 
love  would  be  all  over  them. 

Her  set  of  furniture  must  look  pretty; 
can’t  I  help  her  with  some  ideas  for  beautify¬ 
ing  her  room?  Has  she  curtains?  If  not,  get 
cheese  clotb,  about  five  cents  a  yard.  Take  two 
widths  for  each  window,  long  enough  to  touch 
the  floor  If  she  can  crochet,  let  her  make  a  wide 
lace  for  one  edge  of  each  breadth;  lap  them 
a  little  in  the  middle  when  putting  up:  she 
can  simply  tack  them  to  the  window  frame, 
and  have  a  lambrequin  of  some  pretty  cre¬ 
tonne  over  them,  then  loop  them  back  with 
ribbon  to  match  the  giouLd  of  the  cretonne. 
Make  a  splasher  for  her  wash-stand,  of  the 
cheese  clotb  lined  with  silesiu,  to  match  the 
ribbons. 

If  she  wishes  to  go  further,  she  can  make 
bed  spreads  and  pillow  shams  ol  the  cheese 
cloth;  put  a  deep  hem  all  around,  then  tack 
in  a  lining  of  stlesia.  If  her  curtains  have 
lace  on  them,  trim  the  spread  and  the  shams 
all  around  with  the  same.  My  oldest  daughter 
fixed  her  room  up  in  this  way;  she  crocheted 
over  SO  j  aids  of  wide  Vandyke  lace  of  linen 
thread  to  trim  with,  yetshc  scarcely  knew  when 
she  did  it,  as  it  was  done  at  odd  moments,  or 
when  waiting  for  something. 

Yes,  that  brother  will  make  fun  of  her  skill 
in  relieving  his  pain;  but,  Charity,  he  is  only' 
iu  fun;  each  time  you  thus  care  tor  him,  he 
loves  you  more,  aud  I  hope  w  ill  show  it  by 
helping  you  all  he  cun. 

May  this  New  Year  be  a  happy  one  for  you, 
Charity,  and  muy  others  realize  how  much 
you  do  for  them,  and  show  you  by  words  and 
deeds  of  love  that  they  appreciate  you. 

AUNT  ESI. 


BAD  TEMPER. 

It  is  martyrdom  to  be  obliged  to  live  with 
one  of  a  complaining  temper.  To  hear  the 
eternal  round  of  complaint  aud  mourning,  to 
have  every  pleasant  thought  scared  away  by 
tbis  evil  spirit,  in  time  becomes  a  sore  trial. 
It  may  seem  nothing,  but  it  is  a  perpetual 
nettle,  rubbing  against  you  aud  irritating  aud 
aunoying  you  more  than  the  severest  injuries. 
Worst  of  all  is  a  bad  temper  in  the  home.  Its 
iuflueDce  is  irresistibly  diffused  through  all  its 
members.  The  sunniest  temper  is  by  degrees 
soufed  by  the  presence  of  such  a  person.  You 
may  say  that  one  ought  not  to  feel  the  bad 
temper  of  auotber;  but  it  would  be  equally 
reasonable  to  lay  a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies 
upon  the  skin.and  not  expect  it  to  draw’.  One 
string  out  of  tune  will  destroy  the  music  of  au 
instrument  otherwise  perfect.  One  uncom¬ 
fortable  temper  in  a  family  will,  like  a  raw- 
northeast  wiud,  chi;l  the  whole  family  circle, 
and  seems  to  have  power  to  penetrate  into 
every  room  in  the  house.  sufferer. 


aparilla.”  It  will  help  you 


I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Low  ell,  Mass.,  IT.  a.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  $5, 


DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  (  HOC  DISEASES. — The  "Arm  and  Hammer” 
should  use  only  the  “Arm  and  Hammer’*  brand )  brand  Soda  and  Saleratus  is  used  wilh  great 
for  Cleaning  and  Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and )  success  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  HOC 
Clean.  It  is  the  Best  for  all  T  CHOLERAandotherdiseases. 

Household  Purposes.  <  Mix  with  the  animal’s  food. 


To  iusnre  obtaining  only  the  ‘'Arm  ,fc  Hammer”  brand  Soda 
or  Nderatiii*,  buy  it  in  "pound  or  ha'f  pound  ’’  cartoons  which 
bear  our  name  and  tra-b-mark.  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  ror  the  “Ann  &  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  iu  bulk.  Ask  for  the  **  Arm  &  Hammer"  brand  SALSODA  (Washing  So  a). 


^Implements'  aud  Jttarhinenj 


tub  it  m  iyrr  ID  !!  hollow  steel  standard 

new  rLAIIcl  Jn  -horse  hoe,- 

As  lately  Introduced,  luts  uo  t-qnul  in  the  World.  Its  ex  col  lent 
work  in  the  Held  Inis  distanced  ilia!  of  ill  competitors.  It  is, 
In  some  sections,  Joins'  In  inn-  passage,  the  work  td  iuur  or 
live  old-style  implements,  luut  m  others  superceding  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-horse  tools.  The  44  PLANET 
JR"  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  newest  and  t*  - 1 ,  lurbiest  and  strongest  known.  There 
are  7  distinct  touts,  ench  wltM special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  price;  all  practieul  nmi  labor-savin.'.  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fail  to  stndv  up  during  the  whiter 
eveuUi.s  our  IS, S3  CAT  V  I.OGl’B,  which  elves  reduced 
prices,  careful  uisd  exact  itiernvines  m  the**  dlTerent 
machines,  and  such  de.-i-rl pilous  as  will  citable  the  render  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  pities  and  Forty 
engravings.  Free  to  oil.  Corn  s  mideneo  rebelled. 

SI  A|  I  ru  9.  rn  MANUFACTURERS.  127  and  129 
.  L.  KLLLN  &  LU.,  CATHARINE  ST  ,  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


A  MISTAKE. 

I  feel  like  fiudiug  fault  with  our  Editor. 
He  invites  all  the  farmers  to  visit  his  test 
grounds,  but  never  asks  us  women  folks  to 
come.  Now  I  am  not  a  farmer’s  wife,  but  I 
love  everything  that  grows,  and  nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  visit  those  same 
test  grounds.  Am  I  to  be  debarred  from  that 
pleasure  because  I  am  a  woman?  aunt  em. 

[The  editor  bids  me  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  male  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
were  in  this  way  welcome,  it  would  go  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  females  would  be  thrice 
welcome.— e.  m  ] 


rtin-  Solid  Steel.  Small  Barbs.  No  "Wire 
PNPt  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

LlwL  A  Flat  Strip.Twisted.  Plain  to  be  seen 

Strong.  Handsome,  Lasting  and  Cheap. 

Any  bright  farmer’s  boy  or  smart  mint  band  can  boss  the  j  ib 

ir.  The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  i 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT’S  LETTl  . 

“Don’t  feart  bat  I  shall  fail  to  be  interests, 
in  the  Rural.  1  have  always  loved  it  from 
its  first  numbers  published  iu  Rochester, under 
the  name  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker. 

e.  d  w. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD 


Horxlord’s  Aclii  Phosphate. 

Admirable  Results  iu  Fevers. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Ryan.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  “I  in¬ 
variably'  prescribe  it  in  fevers;  also  in  coma 
leseence  from  wasting  aud  debilitating  dis 
eases,  with  admirable  results.  I  also  find  it  a 
tonic  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of  other  organs. 
— Adv. 


TSoxvs  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything-  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES*  SEED 
by  sowing-  j -  rfectly  even.  JVoa  -- i  Sy  as 

seed  is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sours  half  or  Tull 
.'•.-.can,  on  either  or  both  rides  of  wngnn.  Readily 
ttoeood  to  any  wagoner  cart  without  injury,  and 
xjl'.-iusod  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Lasts  n  life. 
.  civ.  time.  Sows  SO  acres  wheat  tx-r  day.  Crop  one. 
y'.  -.'.’  fourt  U  lamer  than  when  dr-.tled.  Only  perfect 
x.-Broml  ranter  made ;  most  .ici-urate  agricultural 
_  -  .-^implement  iu  the  world.  Endorsed  and  rec<  tu- 
*-  :i icialod  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  best  farmers 
I  Iu  I.’  S.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple.  Do 
*  4  not  be  put  ofl*  with  a,.y  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
0  I  full  information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
104  FOURTH  ST..  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


HEALTH  NOTES. 


Health  connot  be  long  continued  unless 
all  the  skiu  is  washed  fiequeutly  by  sponge, 
or  bathing;  for  the  insensible  perspiration 
cannot  escape  if  the  pores  are  choked,  as  they 
canuot  help  being  if  not  cleansed.  Soap  and 
water,  a  rough  towel  aud  a  little  powdered 
borax  are  great  helps  towaids  health. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  1  some  times  go 
into  houses  where  a  strong  smell  of  coal  gas 
proves  to  me  that  there  is  some  escapeef  gas 
injuriuis  to  thofe  who  breathe  the  air.  For  a 
while  1  Hud  a  tickling  iu  my  throat,  ami  an 
oppression  of  the  chest,  but  by  degrees  it 
wears  off,  and  Ibis  is  just  where  1  find  the 
dauger.  Those  who  live  aud  breathe  this  air, 
becouie  accustomed  to  it,  aud  do  uot  perceive 
theevil.  In  dwelling-houses  that  are  lighted 
with  gas  the  same  trouble  occurs,  and  there 
is  particular  need  for  ventilatiun.  A  single 
gas  Burner  will  consume  more  oxygen  aud 
produce  more  carbonic  acid  to  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere  than  six  or  eight  candles.  If  uo 
provision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  the  cor¬ 
rupted  air,  health  must  suffer. 

A  llanuol  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  sprinkled 
with  turpentine,  if  luid  on  the  chest,  will  ofteu 
relievo  a  severe  cold. 

Never  venture  in  a  sick  room  while  iu  a 
state  of  perspiration,  for  the  moment  the 
body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a  condition  likely 
to  absorb  the  infection ;  neither  is  it  wise  to 
venture  there  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Water  when  about  as  warm  as  the  human 
body,  is  preferable  to  that  which  is  cold,  as  a 
drink  for  those  who  are  dyspeptic  or  bilious. 


Dyspepsia 


Does  uot  get  well  of  itself;  It  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  tho  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  tiil  they  perform  tlielr  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  vrimt  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  heart  burn,  sour 
stomach, etc.. co using  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  Sleeplessness,  If  you  are  di-> 
couraged  bo  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  II  has  cured  huudreds,  it  wilt  cure  you, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mivdo 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Low  ell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


QUEENt°„fe  SOUTH 

PORTABLE 

\  FARM  MILLS 


OUR  PATENT  SSNMIU 


For  SUKt  Vix-.l  or  Mvxl  for 
1  V»>Uilj  use. 

\  10,000  XIV  USE 

■  Wrtsc  fto  l’»iii|ihltx. 

ii  SIMPSON  i  GAULT  M  F’G  CO. 

|B  Successors  to  STRtl’B  MII.L  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

1  uwplHf  and  t.  honp  ►  lowr  91111  Outfit*. 


•  Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  O 

'Pi a  .4e  Mention  t\U  Ptxpor.  Chain  *»• 


LATl 

AND 

BEE 


CO.,  ££>4  St.,  Cl  uclunuti,  O. 

fNCUBATORSSSsS 

A  them  Send  for  ih-si'T.;-! ive  oireulnrs  mul  u-«tini,miaK 

Jos l:i*u  i.  ua  res  .V  co.,  w  y.uoi  ru,  m.vas 


ULj  ■ 

Satisfactory  references  given.  Fur  Illustrated 
Hook  address.  Osjrood  <St  Co.  Bmgtiamtou.  N  £ 


Send  for  Oireulnrs  of  stone  Separating  Crushers 
Engines  and  full  rib-  Factory  Outfits  to 

FREY,  SHECKLER  &  HOOVER,  Bucyrus,  0. 


w,-  wit |  se-ud  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
by  vulok  tArni&s.  o.  D..  to  be 
ex ■unlneit  before  pay ingany  money 
unit  It  not  satisfactory .  returned  a’t 
our  expense.  >\  c  manufacture  all 
our  wa  lehrs  arid  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every Watchwarranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.. 

miSBLKLiU.  FA. 


DVANCEmVri>AV^  TOMATO 

I’.urUe.l  of  nil.  rauml,  .mouth,  bright  red. 
productive.  No  rot.  •-  ml  -bippi-r.  best  qnal 
In) or  mote  seeds, one  cent  stamps.  Try  it. 


■  Full  treatise  on  improved 

rjr  A  methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
m  and  general  statistics  FREE. 

i  VAN’F'fi  CO. 

Box  P  A  AS  A  Ada  v  AW,  fi. 


i^SOUND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Seed  Potatoes.  Smuil  /  ru  it  i*.  in  great  va¬ 

riety.  Be 4  kinds,  fair  prices.  1«h5  catalogue  free. 

FRANK.  1-UlillA  SON,  suuuysldc,  Kuveuuu,  O 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  J anuary  17. 

Schuyler  Colfax,  Ex-Speaker  and  Ex-Vice. 
President,  dropped  dead  at  10:35  p.  M  ,  at  the 
Omaha  depot,  Mankato,  MinD.,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last,  Jan.  13,  having  arrived  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  half  an  hour  earlier — heart  disease. 
Colfax  was  born  in  this  city  on  March  23, 
1823,  being  the  posthumous  child  of  an  officer 
who  bad  commanded  Washington’s  body¬ 
guard.  Mo'md  to  St  Joseph  County,  In¬ 
diana,  in  1886.  After  “clerking”  for  five 
years,  moved  to  South  Bend,  Ind.  Studied 
law  there,  and  in  1845  established  a  Whig 
newspaper—the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register. 
After  having  been  a  delegate  to  several  Whig 
conventions,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican  iu  1854,  where  he  retained  biSEeat 
until  elected  Vice-President  in  18GS  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1863,  occupying  the  chair  for  three  terms. 
Later  he  was  accused  of  accepting  bribes  from 
a  contractor  who  furnished  the  Government 
with  stationary,  and  of  participating  in  the 
Credit  Mobelier  transactions.  It  is  said  he 
was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of 
others.  As  a  lecturer  be  was  in  great  and 
remunerative  demand.  He  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  re-enter  “public  life,”  and  was  gen¬ 
erally  quite  popular . .Mrs,  Myra  Clark 

Games,  the  famous  New  Orleans  litigant,  is 
dead,  and  her  six  grandchildren  are  left  heirs 
to  her  judgments  for  a  fortune  of  several  mil¬ 
lions  which  she  could  uot  collect  from  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  though  the  courts  had 
over  and  over  again  decided  that  the  city 
owed  her  the  mouey  .........  The  Supreme 

Court  of  the  Dominion  has  decreed  that  a  di¬ 
vorce  decree  regularly  obtained  in  New  York 

is  valid  in  the  Dominion  . The  election 

frauds  by  Republicans  in  Cincinnati,  aod  by 
Democrats  in  Chicago,  appear  the  more  de- 
testible  the  more  they  are  exposed. .. ..Last 
Saturday  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  having  previ¬ 
ously  acquired  a  legal  title  to  all  the  property 
pledged  to  him  by  Gen.  aud  Mrs  Grant,  so  as 
to  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  creditors  of 
Grant  &  Ward,  offered  the  whole  of  it 
($160,000  worth)  to  Mrs.  Grant,  for  her  sole 
use,  provided  the  swords  of  honor  and  other 
similar  gifts  made  to  the  General,  should 
finally'  revert  to  the  National  Government. 
At  first  the  offer,  made  with  much  persis- 
tance,  was  accepted,  but  an  hour  or  two  later 
Mrs.  Grant  wrote  to  Vanderbilt  refusing  to 
accept  the  generous  offer— aud  it  was  gener¬ 
ous,  in  spite  of  all  that  satirists  of  inillionarism 
may  say.  “The  only  Barnum”  offered  $100, 
000  cash  and  a  part  of  the  profits  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  exhibit  the  swords,  etc.,  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  but  the  General  replied  that  they 
were  all  beyond  his  control.  A  bill,  putting 
him  on  the  “retired  list”  of  the  army  with  the 
rank  aud  emoluments  of  “General,”  has 
passed  the  U.  8.  Senate,  with  only  nine  votes 
against  it,  and  is  now  before  the  House,  where 
it  is  likely  to  meet  a  stronger  opposition,  as 
the  friends  of  Fitz  John  Porter  are  likely 
to  oppose  it  there,  because  their  favorite  is 

not  included  in  the  measure . . Oliver 

Brothers  &  Phillips,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  iron  firms  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  failed  for  about  $4,000,000.  The 
Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Co  is  included  in  the 
failure.  It  is  said  an  extension  of  time  will 
be  given  oy  creditors  and  that  the  firm  will 
pay  in  full.  Over  4,000  men  will  be  thrown 

out  of  employment . John  J.  Cisco  & 

Son,  bankers  of  this  city,  have  failed,  liabili¬ 
ties  about  $3,500,000;  assets  said  to  be  about 
enough  to  cover  all  indebtedness.  It  did  a 
large  business  with  the  Southwest  and  West, 
and  the  failure  here  will  cause  losses  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  and  business  houses  there.  The 
announcement  of  the  above  two  failures  on 
the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange,  on  Thursday, 
caused  a  drop  of  L}^  cent  on  wheat,  and  a 
corresponding  decline  iu  the  prices  of  other 
products;  but  the  market  soon  began  io  re¬ 
cover . Gov.  Hill,  of  this  State,  recom¬ 

mends  legislation  making  it  u  penal  offense 
for  any  persons  to  advertise  themselves  as 
running  a  bank  without  a  legal  warrant  for 
doing  so— a  wise  precaution  everywhere,  in 
view  of  the  great  number  of  “private  banks’ 
that  have  lately  swindled  their  depositors..,. 
The  great  biennial  law'-makiug  season  has 
come.  Twenty  six  State  Legislatures  have 
begun  business  within  a  few  days.  The  whole 
list  includes  all  the  Northern  .States  except 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Iowa;  aud  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Delaware 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  West 
Virginia  in  the  South ....  The  Louisiana  Lot¬ 
tery  has  offered  to  start  a  $500,000  lottery  for 
the  World  Exposition;  prizes $200,000;  expen¬ 
ses  $50,000;  profits  for  the  Exposition,  $250,- 
000.  If  the  offer  is  accepted,  “the  greatest 
show  on  earth”  will  lose  the  good  wishes  of 


millions.  New  Orleans  is  already  a  vast 

gambling  den . The  Earl  of  Aylesford 

died  suddenly  on  his  cattle  ranch  at  Bay 
Springs.  Texas,  last  Tuesday.  He  was  a  wild, 
rather  disreputable  young  man,  whose  wife 
eloped  with  Lord  Blaut'ord,  the  present  Duke 
of  Marlboro.  On  the  ground  of  collusion  he 
was  refused  a  divorce  in  England,  and  after 
going  through  the  police,  divorce  and  bank¬ 
rupt  courts  in  the  Old  Country,  he  drifted  to 
the  New,  and  settled  ou  a  small  ranch  in  Texas 
— worth,  with  stock,  about  $25,000.  He  left 
two  daughters,  but  the  title  and  entailed  es¬ 
tate  go  to  the  eldest  of  his  brothers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wants  $2,500,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  gun  foundry  aud  the 
purchase  of  steel  therefor.  The  Secretary 
of  War  wants  $1,000  000  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  No  other  important  nation  is  without 
a  nat.ioual  foundry . The  House  and  Sen¬ 

ate  have  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  starving  ludians  in  Montana — too  late 
for  many  who  have  already  starved  to  death 

. The  reduction  of  postage  on  letters  to 

two  cents  has  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the 

sale  of  postal  cards  . . The  estate  of  the 

late  John  W.  Garrett,  President  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is  valued  at  $35,000,- 
000,  of  which  $30,000,000  is  personal  property. 
The  entire  amount  is  bequeathed  to  the  vndow 
and  three  children...  Governor  Gray  of 
Indiana  and  Governor  Martin  of  Kansas, 

were  inaugurated  last  Monday . The 

Oklahoma  “boomers”  are  intrenched  and  well 
provisioned,  aud  declare  their  intention  to 
resist  all  attempts  by  the  military  to  remove 
them;  but  they  say  they  will  at  once  obey  the 
civil  courts.  They  have  rifle  pits  which  they 
say  will  afford  them  complete  protection 
from  the  Hotchiss  guns.  Col.  Hatch  says  be 
will  expel  them  at  any  cost.  If  driveu  out 
they  say  they  will  fire  the  prairie  grass  aud 
burn  out  every  herd  iu  the  Indian  Territory. . . 
Thomas  Clyde,  a  wealthy  shin  owner.founder 
of  the  Clyde  steamship  line,  died  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Monday  eve  niDg  .Secretary  Lincoln 
declines  to  grant  Gen.  Hazeu’s  request  for  a 
court-martial  on  Lieut. Carliugford, who  failed 
to  find  Greely,  and  ou  Gen.  McKeever  who 
dared  to  joke  about  Uazen’s  connection  with 
the  unsuccessful  search  expedition.  Hazeu 
is  becoming  a  nuisance  to  civilians  as  he  has 
long  been  to  military  men.  He  has  not  yet 
asked  for  a  court-martial  on  himself,  as  Sec¬ 
retary  Lincoln  long  ago  said  he  ougnt  to  do. . . 
....There  is  a  bitter  controversy  about  the 
action  of  St.  John,  the  Prohibition  candidate 
during  the  last  election.  The  Republican 
“organs”  insist  that  he  offered  to  sell  out  to 
the  managers  of  their  party  for  $25,060,  for 
which  sum  he  would  quit  tbe  canvass  or  act 
as  they  might  desire;  and  that  for  money 
from  the  Democratic  managers  he  kept  in  the 
field  and  got  Republican  votes  enough  to  de¬ 
feat  Blaine.  St.  John  denies  both  stories 
emphatically  and  calls  for  proof.  J.  L.  Legate, 
a  prominent  politician  of  Kansas,  and  a  close 
friend  of  St.  John,  owns  that  he  offered  to 
the  Republican  managers  to  withdraw  St. 
John  for  $25,000,  but  says  that  St.  John  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  tbe  matter.  Tbe 
Prohibitionists  say  that  ht.  John  acted  through 
the  campaigo  in  exact  compliance  with  direc¬ 
tions  from  their  headquarters,  and  that  they 
put  full  reliance  on  his  fidelity.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  lying  certainly  ou  one  side  or 
the  other  iu  this  controversy;  but  certainly 
no  proof  has  hitherto  been  brought  for  ward 
to  convict  St,  John  of  treachery.  “Outsiders” 
say  it  is  an  effort  to  “break  down”  the  Prohi 
bition  candidate  in  revenge  for  his  persis¬ 
tency  during  the  election,  and  to  prevent  or 
enfeeble  a  Prohibition  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  in  1888 . A  strike  of  workmen  at  the 

Oliver Cmlled  Plow  Work9,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  inflicted  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars 
on  tbe  company  aod  of  more  on  the  strikers, 
about  800  of  whom  were  Poles.  The  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  turbulent  strikers  are  in  prison. 

_ .Jones,  of  Nevada,  has  been  reelected  to 

tbe  United  States  Senate;  and  Cameron,  of 

Pa.,  has  been  re-uomiQatPd  . The  Ohio 

Legislature  has  resolutions  for  a  constitution¬ 
al  amendment  doing  away  with  Octooer  elec¬ 
tions,  and  also  permitting  liquor  licenses.  ... 
...  J.  C.  Moore’s  bell  factory  at  Colliusville, 
111.,  the  oldest  and  inoat  extensive  in  the 
United  States,  was  entirely  burned  last  Tues¬ 
day.  Loss  $60,000;  15,000  dozen  bells  were 
destroyed . . . 


FOREIGN. 


Across  the  Atlantic  Parnells  supreme  in¬ 
fluence  was  lately  illustrated  in  a  signal  way 
at  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Thurles,  Tipperary'.  A  memlier  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  a  majority  of  the  voter-  who  were 
opposed  to  Parnell’s  domination.  Parnell 
from  London  named  a  Home  Rule  friend  as 
candidate.  Tbe  rival  candidate  swore  he 
would  “stick;”  his  supporters  swore  they 
would  elect  him.  Just  belore  the  election 
Parnell  quietly  took  a  rapid  journey  to  the 
town;  made  a  brief  speech  to  the  populace, 


declaring  that  the  “good  of  Ireland”  demanded 
tbe  election  of  his  friend,  and  straightway  the 
opposition  candidate  resigned,  aud  the  Home 
Ruler  was  quietly  elected.  “A  most  consum¬ 
mate  boss!”  exclaim  all  the  English  papers. 
. . In  England  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
content,  even  among  Liberals,  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  weak-kneed  foreign  policy,  and  seve¬ 
ral  prominent  Liberal  papers  have  suggested 
the  resignation  of  Gladstone  as  well  as  of  Earl 
Derby,  the  Secretary'  of  Foreign  Affairs  The 
financial  difficulties  in  Egypt  are  increasing, 
as  the  English  proposals  about  the  settlement 
of  the  Egyptian  debt  have  been  rejected  by 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  aud  Frunce,  and 
those  formulated  by  tbe  last  Power  have 
just  been  acceded  to  by  the  three  others. 
Tbe  Australian  colonies  are  loudly  complain 
ing  at  Germany’s  occupation  of  the  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  and  of  a  part  of  Borneo. 
The  Russian  advance  in  the  East  is  seriously 
threatening  British  domination  in  India, 
and  her  prestige  all  over  the  East,  where  the 
new  title  of  “Emperor  of  the  East,”  about  to 
be  assumed  by  tbe  Czar,  is  sure  to  increase 
his  influence.  England  is  apparently  without 
a  friend  in  Europe;  though  France  has  been 
drawing  closer  to  her  within  the  past  week. 
Bismarck’s  colonization  policy  is  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Englishmen,  who  think  tbe  Foreign 
Office  ought  to  check  it.  Meanwhile  Glad¬ 
stone  complains  of  ill  health,  and  again  the 
report  is  started  that  he  will  soon  resign  the 
Premiership,  and  seek  repose  in  the  House  of 
Lords. .  In  France  Gen.  Ghamperon,  Minister  of 
War,  has  resigned,  because  be  was  opposed  to 
the  weakening  of  the  home  army  by  sending 
large  reinforcements  to  the  army  in  the  East. 
He  declares  that  Bismarck  wants  to  injure 
tbe  French  army  at  home  by  inducing'the 
Government  to  employ'  a  great  number  of 
troops  iu  distant  warfare;  that  having  caused 
France  to  quarrel  bitterly  with  Italy  and 
Spain,  be  is  now  seeking  to  embroil  her  with 
England  on  the  Egyptian  and  Cninese  ques¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  isolate  her  in  Europe  even  more 
completely  than  is  now  done  by  her  republi¬ 
canism.  Gen.  Lewal,  his  successor,  favors  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War  in  the  East, 
and  6,000  more  troops  are  prepared  to  start  at 
once,  to  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by  an 
additional  6,000.  Tbe  whole  of  Tonquin  is  to 
be  held  permanently  by  France,  and  China  is 
to  be  compelled  to  make  peace,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  forced  on  her  by  French  bayonets  at 
Pekin. 

A  STRUNG  TESTIMONIA  L. 

The  following  letter,  from  the  wife  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Fair,  of  Tenuessee,  gives  a  clear 
and  emphatic  report  of  tbe  great  benefit  re¬ 
ceived  Irom  tbe  use  or  Compound  Uxygen: 

“BLOUNTV1T  l.E,  I  KNN.,  October  lOltl,  1882. 

“Drs.  Starkly  1’alkn: — For  seveuteeu 
years  i  have  been  a  sufferer  Irom  diseased, 
liver,  having  contracted  the  disease  while  liv¬ 
ing  in  me  malarial  districts  of  lexas,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  attack  being  more  severe  and  leaving 
me  less  strength  to  bear  the  next.  Aoout  t  wo 
years  ago  i  was  induced  to  uso  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  since  that  time  have  steadily  im¬ 
proved  without  any  falling  back.  For  years 
1  had  not.  hud  l wo  good,  nights'  sleejj  in  suc¬ 
cession,  bnt  since  using  your  remedy,  have 
slept  well,  it  is  now  twelve  months  since  1 
have  had  an  attack  of  bilious  colic,  and  have 
fewer  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  disease 
than  for  years.  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
this.  “Mrs.  John  Fair.” 

Our  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
ot  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrn,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  curonic dis¬ 
eases,  will  lie  sent  free.  Address  Dks.  Star- 
kjcy&  Palen,  1100  Girard  St ,  Philada, — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  17. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  met  at  Springfield,  last  Tuesday,  “re¬ 
solved”  to  support  tbe  amendment  to  the 
Animal  Industry  Bill,  now  before  Congress 
regulating  expenditures,  and  more  effactually 
suppressing  pleuro  pneumonia.  .The  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  convened 
at  indianopolis  a  week  ago  last  Thursday, 
protested  against  the  exclusion  of  American 
pork  from  France,  and  called  upon  Congress 
to  adopt  retaliatory  legislation.  The  Board 
also  voted  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  create  the 
offlceof  State  EntumoJoglst.uud  aid  in  paying 

off  tbe  debt  on  the  fair  grounds . Plenty 

of  rain  in  California  is  somewhat  consoling 
the  farmers  for  present  low  prices  of  gruiu 
by  a  promise  of  abundant  crops  next  harvast. 
.....  ..Among  the  names  discussed  for  the 
positiou  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  un¬ 
der  Cleveland,  tbe  most  prominent  are,  Kx- 
Uovemor  Coleman,  of  St.  Louis;  Governor 
Glick,  of  Kansas;  Col.  Harris,  of  tbe  sumo 
State;  D.  W.  Smith,  Hon.  J.  R,  Scott,  and 
M.  W.  Dunham,  of  Illinois;  11.  J.  Storliug 
Morton,  of  Nebrasku;  Hon.  W.  T.  Smith,  of 
Iowa;  Gen.  Williams,  U,  S.  Seuulor  from 
Kentucky ;  Henry  E.  Alvord,  aud  Dr.  Lewis 
E.  Surtevantof  New  York;  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Aiken, of  South  Carolina Gov.  Stock- 

ley,  of  Delaware,  issued  a  proclamation  last 
Wednesday,  saying  that  contagious  pleuro¬ 


pneumonia  exists  among  the  cattle  of  that 
State,  and  ordering  that  all  diseased  animals 
be  quarantined.  The  General  Assembly  and 
tbe  State  Grunge  are  also  moving  in  the  mat¬ 
ter . W.  W.  Ogilvie  arrived  at  Winni¬ 

peg,  Manitoba,  last  Suuday,  He  Bays  his  firm 
has  purchased  2,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  but 
has  closed  its  mills  because  American  firms 
could  undersell  it  in  Canada.  They  are  paying 
12  cents  less  for  wheat,  in  Minneapolis  than  in 
Wiunipeg.  Tbe  Ogilvie  mills  will  reopen  socn, 
as  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  advanced 
prices  . .  In  November,  out  of  a  total  of 
4  486  cattle,  sheep  and  bogs  inspected  at  the 
Minnesota  Transfer,  no  loss  than  512  were 
found  to  be  unfit  for  use.  During  December, 
the  total  number  was  2,443,  of  which  but  24 

were  condemned . . .  In  a  paper  upon  but- 

terine,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  at 
London,  it  is  stated  that  in  188S  over  40.000 
tons  of  that  product  were  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  Holland,  the  factories  at  Oss  send¬ 
ing  150  tons  a  week.  Tbe  latest  improved 
but.terine  consists  of  oleomargarine,  milk. 

vegetable  oil,  and  real  butter . Bow  Park 

Farm,  at  Brantford.  Ont  ,  Canada,  tbe  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Canada  West  Farm  Slock  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  sold  at  auction  Thursday  The  real 
estate,  comisting  of  895  acres  ot  land,  brought 
$71,000,  A  herd  of  Short  born  cattle,  num¬ 
bering  25  males  and  115  females,  brought 
$95,500.  and  tbe  horses,  crude  cattle,  steers,  im¬ 
plements  and  produce,  $14,700.  The  whole  was 
purchased  by  Thomas  Nelson,  of  Edinburgh, 


DESIRABLE  FARM  MACHINERY. 

A  rapid,  strong  and  durable  Hay  Press  that 
will  put  10  tons  in  grain  car  is  much  needed 
throughout  tbe  West.  Tbe  Whitman  Agri¬ 
cultural  Co,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,guaianteetheir 
Rebound  Pluuger  Press  to  be  superior  to  any 
of  t  heir  class  in  all  respects;  their  success  with 
it  has  been  remarkable.  They  also  manufac¬ 
ture  the  Magic  Feed  Mill  with  steel  grinders 
which  is  warranted  to  grind  30  bushels  of  feed 
per  hour  with  Two  Horse  Railway  Power,  aud 
makes  tine  family  meal.  The  celebrate  Mon- 
arcb  and  Young  American  Corn  and  Cob  M  ills 
and  Magic  Feed  Mills  are  well  known;  Pacific 
and  Gaboon  broadcast  seeders  for  attaching 
to  furin  wagons.  These  Sowers  will  sow 
evenly  from  30  to  50  feet  wide  and  are  a  won¬ 
derful  labor  saving  machine.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  stating  machine  w anted,  as  their  man¬ 
ufacture  embraces  a  very  large  liue  of  first 
class  machinery. — A  do. 


A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  should 
not  be  neglected.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Tro¬ 
ches  are  a  simple  remedy,  ana  give  prompt 
relief.  25  cts.  a  box. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  January  17. 
Chicaoo.  —  Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  Sjjfc.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  l^c.  higher;  No.  2 
Red,  2V£c.  higher.  Corn,  l^c.  higher. 
Oats,  higher.  Pork,  25c.  lower.  Cattle 
about  the  same.  Hogs  somewhat  higher. 
Sheep,  ditto. 

Wheat. Active.”  Bales  ranged:  .lanuary,  80}* 
(ftSUvr;  February.  S0<K)<»8i  J*o :  March,  8i(>ft<«824*c; 
May.  HC#i aS-54e;  No.  2  Chicago  Burin**,  Hiq,a8.kc; 
No.  3 do.  H  i afcsSjt"  No  2  Rea  8(}*e-  So,  3  Rod,  6Sia59c. 
Cotta  — active  anles  ranged:  i_  ash.  S.tfcsaHc.  Janua¬ 
ry,  a., STf,c;  February,  .n$t<(kS'|i:(|.  liny  4U419*c. 
OaJs  quiet,  miles  ranged:  January,  JtJiC.  F>  bru- 
ary.  Z64*c  May,  .ufeo.  KTB-  Steaoy  at  5a  barley  — 
N  .  3,  INjiiO*  c  Poke  Steady;  sales  ranged  Cash, 
®1S.  i3  ^IZ  Ae  January,  $12.15,4. 12.20  bebruury.  $12. 12}* 
(ilVJ.SU  March,  La  tin  steady  sales 

ranged  Cush  $6  Hour  January  «0.dT>otu6.#0  eh  sing 
ut  «t>  Hi}*- February.  ♦U.UJVa.  Cattle.— Market  weak; 
Uood  to  choice  Mopping,  15.411  5,90,  common 
to  medium.  $4.0,in5.00,  Texans,  *8,20,1.4. 60.  Hoos— 
Market  active,  rough  packing,  fi.i  <>(4.15  (lacking 
aud  .hipping.  SI  33(fl4  i.‘>.  light.  *1  20c, 4  50;  skips, 
5S.SUl4.45.  Mi  Kite-  Market  steady;  interior  to  fair. 

medium  to  good,  .  3ia>3.ai-  choice  to  extra. 

$I«t  1.35. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  islj^e,  higher. 
Corn,  l^c.  higher.  Oats,  5)^c.  higher,  cat¬ 
tle  average  aboutGOc.  higher.  Sheep,  steady. 
Hogs,  unchanged 

Wheat.  No  .  lieu,  S'HkaslUrfo.  cash  and  January 
Sit* e:  February  hhi^c;  May,  ‘.Mtae.  Cohn- Cash.  86c; 
Juuuury,  avi^c-  February.  3d>4e.  Muv.  :;84*c  Oath 
Dun  ru  b,2H4C.  February,  ."Jr  May  Ml)*  it  7*c.  Rye 
—  Firmer  at  .!utriMi*c  Baulky  -  Min  k,  t  quiet.  at  55« 
IV.  Flaxseep  Steady  at  *'  Ti  Tobk  At  *12  35. 
Ca i tee  Market,  steady  Exports,  Hi » >.  2.V  good  to 
Choice  shlppln.',  *5  o.Va.l  SV  lair  to  medium,  *4  50® 
i.  Z5t  Texans,  ti  mi.  smti:e  Common  to  medium . 
$2  iw  3:  fair  to  choice,  $4  25>»  4.  Hu  os  Light  ut  *4  25 
to  (<*130  pack  lug  at  64.30.4.1.00;  heavy  ut  $4.Mi®4  65. 

Boston. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  coni  is  IJmc.  to  2c.  higher.  Oats, 
rrom  1c.  to  mjc.  higher.  Rye,  8c  to  4c  higher. 

(lliAt*,— Chun  Steamer  .Mixed,  68«*5!)lt,e:  Steamer 
Yellow, 54»5lWC  High  Mixed,  3>(.i55t*  aud  No  Grade 
per  Push  Oats  are  steady,  sale  ot  No.  I 
White  and  hurley,  ut  4(htHHe.  No  J  White.  3sW(<4 
3*e  No  s  at  ti  xH.lve.  and  of  mixed  at.S  («3Sc.  (.'  bush. 
Rye.  Ktnall  sules  at  ,la'.r>e.  >*  btt-h.  Hauls  y,  at  n 
<a.4j  sates  of  sports,  ut  #15  1*  tint  tor  opting,  and 
$16 4IH.511  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  arm  Mid tlun« 8  range 
at  «, 6  004.19.  and  tort  on  seed  Meal.  *2tf..v«a$29.ui  v 
tun  to  arrive  uud  on  the  spot  Hay  asm  straw 
llay,  t  er  ton  fair  to  good  at  *12(4  ll.  and  com¬ 

mon  to  fair  at  *18  *l\  Rye  straw  lx  held  at  $10(4  20  for 
choice  Swale  Hay  at  $h  ,  9.  Oat  Si  raw  ai  $9<»  lu  per 
ton.  Hiittkii  Nurtheru  creamery.  1  xtra,  28  a: 9c; 
choice,  fresh,  252*270  :  good  to  choice.  2' tie 25c : 
Northern  dairy,  Franklin  County.  Vt.,  extra 
24. 4.29c ;  New  York  and  Vermont  choice,  2:k»v4c; 
mrulgnt  dairies.  elude-.  18a2oc:  fair  to  good  do, 
extra,  is(*lic.  common  do,  tun* lie-.  Western  cream¬ 
ery.  extra,  30®  82c:  cbotci .  SiiitHict  good  1  choice 
summer  make  2Ua?4e  YV c-tern  dairy,  choice,  liu# 
I  He.  fair  to  good,  ir,  *ltle.  imitation  creamery,  choice, 
)8a2Ic;  ladle,  choice  1*W  13c;  do.  ccmtunu  to  good, 
111 4,15c.  ClHtk.SK  -New  York  uud  Vermont,  choice, 
ivY*,*i  c.  P  it  VVeme  u,  cholt  H!,«  * I2‘*e-  lair  to 
good,  kadlo  V  tt,  Kutw  -  Eastern,  fresh.  2S<*29c; 
New  York  and  Vermont. 2.(4 29c  Provincial. 2ti<*27c; 
\\  i-vtcrn,  24'fcVto.  BkaS^  Pea,  choice  i.aijd  picked 
$1.61  a  ,3>  *  bushel  large,  do.  do,  ll.SVal.W;  medi¬ 
um  Choice,  $l.Wtt',55;  do,  screened.  *1  23 a  1,40  Yel¬ 
low  Eyc<.  Improved  •S.OUia.  lie  Red  kidneys,  *2.4U«» 
$2  U>.  t'anaua  peas,  Mie.gitl  0  per  liiisn  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  (lr> on  I‘ea»  at  sh.yi  III.  Potatoes— 
W>- (incite.  Ka8t.rn  M a 55c  *(  hush:  N*  rtbern,  45ut  :>8c. 
Heeds  Domestic  Flaxseed  ul  Chl>  ago  W  sievdy,  with 
sales  at.  » 1.39  *  tm»h  Calcutta  Linseed  lu  New  York 
l-  nominally  ut  8'.K>  *  busn.  Grass  seeds  show  very 
little  change.  We  quote  Clover  Seed,  Western  at 
8(fl,8V4C  per  n>  New  York,  at  'J*4(»10c  V  !t>;  Timothy  at 
81.40  4.1. Ul  4k  bush;  Red  Top  at  $l.tkK8(2.U0i8  hag;  and 
Canury  ut  3RKiB3!l*c.  $1  D, . 
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PBODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  January  17,1865. 

Brradstufks  axd  i'novi9io!«s.— As  compared  wun 
cash  prices  one  week  ago.  No.  1  Hard  Wheat  Is  3c. 
higher:  No.  2  Hard  Wheat  Is  8c.  higher  No.  1  lied  Is 
4.34c.  higher,  No.  2  Bed  Is  3c.  higher:  No.  3  Red  Ib 
4c.  higher.  Ungraded  Red  Is  3Qc-  higher.  Cohn.— 
No  3  Is  unchanged;  Ungraded  Mixed  -Western  Is  1c. 
lower. 

ruoUR.  Kickd  and  mral.  l'lour  Quotations:  Fine, 
*2.45(k2  9":  Superfine,  «2.i5ti$3,35*  Kxtra  No.  2, 

*8.65  rtood  io  Fancy  Kxtra  State,  *h.6.'n.i4  fi":  (lood 
to  Chi  1  <■  E»ira  -eBteru  #8.1*18,9.60:  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  $3. IS  .8.73;  good,  3.-d® 1. 23  good  to 
choice  *4  311*5.81)  comm  >u  extra  Minnesota,  #3. 1  *  j> 
<®3.wj  clear,  #3. 75t»4.i5-  ry.  mixture,  S3  ?Bi*.rM3: 
sirahihta,  oi.25«1.7ii;  patent,  (M.J.„,j.rt.l>i  Baker’s  cx- 
tia,  l3M0iel.15.St.  LuUia  couimou  t..  Talr  extra,  sl.15 
@3. .5  fair  to  good.  #3,'5 «.V  good  io  very  choice.  $5.  0 
@5. -o  patent  winter  wheat  i-xirn,  tl.a  io5.lH':  city 
mill  extra  for  Writ  liulles,  f4.Hlma.W1  Sntnh  Amerl- 
c  i,  8 j  00(0.5.1".  dot  THKBs  Flour— Common  to  good 
extra.  ##.50*1  5«  good  to  choice,  #  I  "U  ®  ,  9".  Kvk 
K i.o nil  .sup  rllue  at  »3  3u«»8.iW.  Buckwheat  Flour 
at ,  $1.41)1*2.  Ftskb  Quoted  for  40  to  tO  lbs  al  113  Su® 
g  la,  to  arrive  an  >  al  mill:  HO  Ihs.  al  *14'®  Is.  30.  100 1 1  in  at 
si4.Mli.IJ  Snarps  at  *ih.®20  ttyo  reed  $16*  6.50, 
Lin*kui>  Oil  Meal  car  lots  I25.4U  bulk.  927.10  Backed. 
Corn  viral  Brandy  wine  quoted  at  *3.*5aiS.30  Yellow 
Western.  gS:® 3.2, v 

Grain  Whk.it  No.  2  Hard,  $1.01:  No.  1  do,  #1.01: 
ungraded  red  at  91  ®$1-  No.  3  red  91c:  No  2  red 
atic.  in  elevator  No.  1  red  $i.dlii*l  02:  uugra  ied 
whit,-,  92;®  9  c:  fio  2  red  lur  February,  !»1  >"'4Qo-  do. 
for  March,  M4t(,i®y«c-  d  •  for  April,  9  ■VaSiL,":  00.  for 
Al  y  ;i>.i  :iv*e.  do.  for  June.  99**«»:  ajte.  kvk -State 
quoted  at  72c.  Barley  — Firm  CORN -Ungraded 
mixed  alM  msSe  No  al  earner,  WHO.  In 

elevator.  No.  2.  a<o  *11  ilevitiir  ungraded  while, 
50S*e-  for  January,  fi.'ihdiA-c;  do,  for  feoruurv,  r.o^ifl, 
5(1441:-  do,  for  Viarcll,  MIQwOUttc  do,  tor  Ap'll,  5iH*  t' 
do,  for  May.  5  *4  *4t5«c.  Oats  No  <,3,0;  do,  white, 
86)41-;  No  2,  3ll*86Qi'  do.  will,"-  3Hiwoi*.,c  NO.  I,  and 
No.  1  white,  nominal:  mixed  Wi  stern  3ii.®9vo-  white 
do,  3.  .1 10c:  mix  o  Slate,  3* c:  whit.-  do,  31*40";  No  2 
for  February,  81*«j,S»%c  do,  for  March,  3«c  do.  for 
May.  Jii-tiweidjic. 

Branh.  .Marrows  are  stronger:  quoted  at  #1  8tia 
1.85.  with  more  export  demand.  Quoiatiou*;  Alar- 
row*,  *l.80iailHV  mediums  at  Sl.iS:  pea  at  #145'® 
1.50:  red  klorny  at  c3.2Nw2.80;  turtle  soup  at  #2  tu, 
white  Kidney  at  #2 . 15 «2,20. 

Peas -Green  are  quoted  at  #1.20  for  new. 

FBoeistoss.  -Porn  Ttto  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions  S  13.21 .1 13.50  for  new  ness:  family  rue*  ,$13  2.5 
@'4  clear  back,  15i.»  >i;  extra  prime,  t  I  Dressed 
Hons  Miles  at  144  c.  for  bucoti  io  "c.  for  light  aver¬ 
age  ,  and  Sc.  for  piss  Cliv  SUats  Pickled  bellies, 
lu  lb,  average.  6-V  12  ft  average,  fi  fir  cuy  pick  lea 
shoulders  quoted  at  56*0-  smoked  shoulders  at  nt*c: 

alckled  lianis  ut  stk'al'+ic;  smoked  hums  ai  ■‘(tisl'c. 

Lippi. rs  bong  and  short  clear,  half  ana  half, 
for  January  and  February  deliveries,  quoted  at 
6>4C.  Ur  r.e— Ex  lu  llu  meo-,  shP®  3;  ex. mess  In  barrels 
at  # lb®  11  fill, ■  pueicc-t  ut  #11.50  lor  barrels:  plan:  ueot  at 
$11  *1.':  family  at  *12.50*13.  Ukki  Hams -Quoted  al 
*19.  Card  We-ternst®  m  to  arrive,  .2lfc;  cost  uod 
freight  January  opt lou  *a  es  at  i.23c  Februui  y  op¬ 
tion  wiles  ut  J  25  j  I.'28e  March  option  sales  at  7.8  ,,# 
7.34c:  April  option  sales  at  7.40  „7  lie  May  option 
quoted  at  717  J.ific-  June  op 'Ion  rales  at  J.Sat 
city  steam,  closing  at  7  lUc.  Relined  Is  quiet;  Conti 
nent  quoted  at  7.  ,jc  uud  South  Amerlean  ur  7,75c. 

BliTTKR  -The  quotation*  are:  Tor  creamery,  Elg  11, 
at  5V;  do.  Western,  best,  .it  82<uJBc:  do  btate 
Fall  best,  at  28  >29c.  do  prime  at  2 1,0,210  do.  good 
at  2 Ad 24c:  do,  fair  at  9  *2ic:  do  A  esiern,  held  at  18,® 
21c:  stale  dairy ,  half  llrkins,  mb*  ttho  pads  be-t,  at 
26«27C  do,  p  Inn  ,  ,11  .4  2.7c,  do,  good  ut  22(®2ic  ,,0, 
fairat  ls((*2,,c,  no.  Welsh  tubs  best.  25u*2#c.  do.  prime, 
nt 2lc  at,,  go  d,  8#c  do.  fair,  l7,,*'Mc:  do,  poor  at  Ij,® 
16c-  do  flrtlns  and  tubs,  bust,  at  21  ,o2bc  do.  prime  ni 
22<«vAc:  Oe,  good,  ill  19*1.20".  do  fair,  al  111®  tie:  do, 
llrkins,  be  1,  at  :  do  prime,  in  <  1:  do  good,  at 

18®, ur.  do.  fi. I  ,  at  I.’k>*I7c:  Wescern  Imitation  cream 
ery,  Choice,  at  M  «2S, .  do,  prime,  al  2lv  do,  fair,  ut 
16c:  Western  dairy,  choice  al  lMieJOe;  do.  orlme  at 
17@18c;  do.  fair,  at  l't  ®  lie,  do.  poor  ull0»IVO:VV  st¬ 
ern  rnetory,  fra**  ,  best  nt  am:  do,  fair,  ut  3*1  e 
West  ru  fueiory,  fair,  at  l3®Uc  do  poor,  at  Wxllc, 
grease,  flcaOe*  rolls  ut  18c.  for  best  and  , 4®l6c,  for 
prime. 

At  the  Mereautlle  F.xehauge  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
Urw.  Qu'  tc<l,  extra  ereamery,  ut  30a30He:  West¬ 
ern  do,  at  SUjiSOMSc:  York  aud  Bradford,  at  27«28e; 
dairy,  at  2J#j»24e  receipts.  1.000.  From  Chicago.— 
Market  Orm;  extra  ereamery  at  8Sc.  From  Hoston— 
Market  Hrmt  extra  northern  creamery  at  #7®2<c 
choice  do,  ut  34ta»2fle;  Western  extra  do,  3ix#3'Oifee* 
lected  dairy  at  24w2fic.  From  Cincinnati  .Market 
dull  at  2  iwViCi  receipts,  150.  shipments,  i», 

CUKEsk.-  QnoiniloUB-  r.-iney,  lJUttoU'".:  rholee  nt 
12*4® V2V  (Job  lots  to  13  0  13Qe,':  llAsuMl^e  :  for  tluo 
good  Of#,  UkallHgC  lair  lulu,  stuMy^c;  Light  skim- 
ut  Hi* J0e-  skims  atm#u*7e-  uhto  Out*  ii®us,c. 
for  best  8,®  DC  for  fair  to  good  Pennsylvania 
skims  4c.  lor  prime.  3ki,3yac.  for  good,  and  iiaiHO. 
for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia- Market 
quiet;  Cheddars  at  U%<®13c.  Ohio  tints,  uspaljtv  re¬ 
ceipts  225  boxes.  From  Chicago  Market  quiet’ 
Cheddars,  lltjc.  From  Boston— Market  quiet,  extra 
at  1216*130;  Wes  torn  at  12®  12*40.  From  f'luclnuutl 
—Market  null  ut  lie;  receipts,  5.5  boxes;  shipments, 
400. 

Ewus.  The  quotations  are:  State,  tresh. 28c- Cana¬ 
dian,  23®24e  :  Western,  27o*2be-  Houltn-ra,  l)e>t,2liy»(s) 
2Jy*e;  held  lot*,  18„  22c:  Imported,  22c.  Lulled,  l'tyjo# 
H*®c.  tor  state'  I8*inc.  for  Cauudlau,15 and  18.»lsyic. 
for  V>  est  rn;  imported,  15m,i7c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telogriuns  were  received:  Fioui  Philadelphia 
—Market  arm  quoted  at  JUt'a&’c.  receipts,  675. 
From  Chicago-  Market  dull  at  23c.  From  Boston 
Market  easy  at  2l*28c  From  Cincinnati— Market 
Arm;  quoted  at  21  o:  receipts,  325;  shipments,  175. 

Live  Poultry- Chickens,  near  by  ♦<  it .  ln*l  ic;  do. 
Southern  and  West  rn,  9,® Ok-,  fowls.  Jersey,  Mute 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  ib,  ttwi8c  do  Wosturn,  iis* 
12c  musters,  old  6*Jo  turk*-ys,  per  Ib  ,  ldj*i2e.; 
ducks  Jersey,  Nevv  York  and  Penn  »  pair, 84)0 *#1.25; 
do.  Western,  per  pair,  65i*85c:  geese  Jersey.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair,  *1  ,6, *2  do.  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair  *1.2J(ad,j0;  pigeons,  p.-r  pair,  30 *.i5e. 


Dressed  Pct  i.TRV.— Turkeys.  Pldtsdelpliiu,  I2®:3e: 
Jersey  ui  I  talic:  Rente  and  Wost'  i  n,  tor*  re-  chick¬ 
ens,  Phlbidelphlu.  spring,  selected,  large,  r.  ,iso,  do, 
Jersey  and  Bucks  county,  dry  picked,  ifi.tit'V;  do. 
State’  and  Western,  l"®,2o:  fowls,  PhUudelphlu, 
prime,  12  t.l3e; do.  Jersey,  II  *120,  do.  state  md  West 
eru,  dry  picked,  IO.*Ue:  spring  ducks.  Philndelphla- 
per  lb,  16*  lie.  do.  I.ong  Island,  per  lb.  LtXal'c:  do. 
State  und  W'estern.  per  lb,  4i®llle:  A’estem.  Inft  rlor. 
13.®  >  h-  squab*,  a  Hite,  per  do*  ,  #2. 3(1  .*2.7.3:  do,  dark, 
per  do*,  #i.77<*2. 

Gamk  Partridges,  prime,  per  |>ulr,  60  ®5tj  grouse, 
per  pair,  $1  wild  ducks.  Western  mallard,  per 
pair,  80 aide:  do,  teal,  per  pair,  »i.*3  c  quail  at  i5c  ® 
$1  per  dt>Aeu:rtlld  ducks,  (lu  cun vus.  Western,  per 
pair,  #2,  do,  redln-ad,  Norfolk,  per  putr,  75e<i##l ,  rab¬ 
bits.  per  pair,  I  «*18e. 

COTTOk.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 


New 

Orleaus  Texas 
Upland-  and  Gnb 

Ordinary. ........ ..........  8  18-16  9  1  16  9  1-16 

8trlci  Ordinary .  UQ  !iy»  93* 

Good  Ordinary .  10  1-16  10  5-16  10  5  16 

Strict  Good  tirdlnnry... . ,  10  7  16  10  U  16  10  11-15 

Low  Middling .  104*  II  II 

Strict  hew  Middling .  10  15-16  II  8-16  il  3-16 

Middling .  11  1-16  II  V,B  l  5-16 

Good  Middling. . .  UQ  U«  lit# 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  7-16  11  II  16  ll  tl-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  18-16  12  1-16  12  1  is 

Fair .  ..  12  7-16  12  11-16  12  11-16 

STAiNKU. 

Good  Ordinary..,,  8  7-16  I  Low  Middling .  9  15-16 

trlot  Good  (5rd..  m  I  Middling . . 10  9-16 


Fresh  Fruits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double- 
headed  bbh  $2%2,25-  Greenings,  *1.7i.'®2;  Grapes— Ca¬ 
tawba,  I0(.#lic.  per  lb.  cranberries -Cape  Cod,  choice, 
per  crate,  14  75®5;  do.  per  bid,  *l64#rr-  Jersey,  choice, 
per  Crate.  #4.-.0-®4.75-  Jersey,  poor,  per  crate,  #3.756*4. 
Florida  oranges  it  #3.27i»3.50  per  box  for  beat,  and 
$2.25<*2.50  for  poor. 

Dried  vruits.  Th#  following  are  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  r-vnnoraiprl  apples,  7V*8c:  choice  do.  6I4 
®7C-  good  <lo,  5jt<*fc  fancy  North  1  arollna  sun  dried 
appl*  *•  sliced.  5 *5y(je.;  choice  do.,  3  v®  4c,:  Vlrvlnla, 
8'*3Qo-  Tennessee  coarse  out,  3i*8Qe:  Kentucky 
quarters,  :Hy<>*Jr;  T/reled  pinches,  8ij#8t6c.  fur  beat 
Georgia  and  7)4  ®7.{»c.  for  choice:  N.C.  faney.'j  ®9J*c: 
extra  fancy,  10* Kd4c •  choice.  JVa'kHe.-nnpeelvd  halves, 
new,  fity,!-.  quarltrs,  5‘ye:  plums,  9es9)ti0.  for  Damsons; 
and  iU6f*l2c.  for  State  huckleberries  14e:  black¬ 
berries.  9)4<*'  cherne«,  ntyAl-le,  for  choice;  evapo- 
ruted  raspberries.  27tt,  .t28c-  sundrled  do,  2fi*4<*26e. 

Peanuts  The  quotations  are  144  460.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand  nicked  1  farmers'  grade#  at  3J4c, 

Gav  and  "THAW.  Choice  timothy  hay  9Sc9#t; 
good  do,  836290c,  medium  do,  IfiWOe-  shipping  hay, 
7"c  clover  mixed.  70®8ie- clover.  55  -  65c.  Lung  rye 
straw,  90i®95c-  short  rye  straw,  VvHitSik-;  oat  straw, 
45(«5ne. 

Riob  —The  market  has  a  firm  tone,  and  Is  fairly 
active.  The  quotations  are  11s  follows:  Carolina 
uud  Louisiana  common  to  fair  at  444*5140-  good  to 
prime  at.  JKse.i.Sc-  choice  at  6!^<*64|,c-.  extra  head  at 
599  11194c  Rangoon  at  Us  (,ic.,  duty  paid,  and  29 
"<940.  In  bi  nd  Patna  at  5!-ai«.7Qc-  Java  at  SVaftJaC. 

Seeps.- Quotations  ore:  8c.  for  prime  Western: 
8Qc.  for  choice,  and  mW*'-  for  extru  choice.  Tlmo- 
Ihy  Is  wlfhoui  change,  ruling  steady,  with  a  light 
inqnlry:  quoted  ut  #l.60<*i.o5.  Linseed  Is  nominal: 
quoted  at  #1  83. 

Sugar.— TUe  quotations  are.) 

Cm  loat,  69*0;  Crushed,  694c:  powdered.  6U®6t4c. 
gruiiiihiti'd,  mould  -‘A,"  lk®6v#,c;  confectioner?' 
•A,"  SJ4es  standard  'A,''  %;off  A,  594«594c:  white 
exira  '’0,''  5Q.®ii|4e  yellow  extra  “C,'  4%<*5Hc:  C,” 
4ki'®  l'?4,e:  yellow* 

The  short  price  (drawback  #2.82  per  100  1»,  less  l  per 
cent.  1  Is - 

Cut  loaf.  #3.90:  crushed,  3.96;  powdered,  #3.46*3.71 
granulated.  63  33. 

TALL0W.-8ales  of  38,000  lbs. in  lorg  at  6  l-16;*6Hc. 

Tobacco.  Common  lugs.  7o-  medium,  THc-  good 
lug  .  sc;  common  loaf,  8:4c:  low  medium  leaf.  90: 
medium  I  af,  \i H,c,  good  medium  leaf,  9*Hic  good 
leaf,  11154  c. 

Veuhtables.— The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes - 
Rose.  <1  Ulsl.Tfip  bhl;  Burbank.  #[.37<®#1  SO:  Peerless, 
at »  37:  V  bbl,  (In  double  headed  bbi*  25c.  shonlcl 
he  added  10  the  above  quutatiumo  SWeet  potatoes 
at  #8<*3.7S  for  Delaware und  Virginia  Cabbuges—  Per 
100,  $4(*t.  Onions  -Chcstoi  white,  per  bbl,  *4<*4.  0;  do, 
red  per  bbl  *3.27  *3,50;  yellow,  #  ,25i®3  per  bbl:  do, 
Eastern  wultc,  e4ro4.5i'.  bquasb-Marrow,  Jersey, 
per  bbl,  flee  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  73e*#l.  Tur 
nips  Kus.-Ia  ocr  bbl,  ;5o:a>#l.  Celery,  per  dugt-n 
bunches,  at  75c.<»##!. 

- *>  •  » 
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»bw  Yorr.  Saturday  January  17, 18H5. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  6  days,  11,124  head, 
against  10,179  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week,  Sales:  Ohio  steers.  1,10a  ib.  #.‘,.60:  State  do, 
1,3(8  It .  #',.16:  do,  1,125  ib,  #5.4"  oxen.  1.4'#»  tb,  *8.3-  do, 
1,318  ib.  W#cj  do,  l,W0  it>.  *4,  and  #1  per  head 
bulls  1.015  ib.  J9*c:  dry  cows.  ’(>1  it,  3c-  Penusylvaula 
steers,  l,U2  Ib.  *5. »\  Chicago  steers,  1.  16  (t. 

#8.1)2;  do,  I,t8  It.,  #s.s9*  do,  1 ,17 1  It',  *.,.80  do,  .072  It. 
«5.i,5-  do,  1,021  it,#  .50,  Ics  -  #1  j,  r  head  oxen,  1.16"  ib, 
45.3",  bui  s,  1,6.10  ib,  44*0;  IIUnolH  steers,  1,24 -  tb.  46  16, 
and  $1  per  bead:  do.  I  26#  Ib,  6o  i0-  do,  1.21U  Tb,  *6:  do, 
1.17 .  Ib,  #5,83:  do,  1,230  Tl. ,  45.80;  do,  1,079  6  .  $5  •  o.  do, 
1,1)73  tb,  #5  50,  do,  1,91  tl.  *  ■  7*.  do,  1,07'J  It  ,  $5  46, 
Pennsylvania  do.  1 'W4  n>,  Hfcjc.55  ib  anti  less  $1  per 
head,  still  fed  do.  1,1,1  16.  ft,  cows.  901  Ib.  4c:  steer*, 
stags,  an  I  d  y  rows,  1,01"  tb  y'Jc.  57  lb  uud  70c  per 
head- do,  1.(164  9,9 s,c  heifers,  1,025  tb  9e,  rr>  ##:  cows, 
86"  tb,  9o  bulls,  1, 7G' n>,  4c  Oonnecticut  oxen,  |,os5  lb. 
ID4*C.  56  It. .  do,  1,11  V  tb.  ;"he,  35  *  do  1.712  Ib,  On. 
1,59)  Ib,  9A»c:  do,  I  530  IT,  9c;  do,  l.5io  Ib.  '‘,o;  do,  I ..4.0 
C.  $  .20;  hull*,  1,4111  Ib,  4c:  do,  1,675  B,  4^,-.  Ohio 
‘leers.  1,197  »,  me, -'Hi  lb:  do,  1,228  lb,  Utii-,  53  ib  oxen, 
i  700  p.  Ill*",  n  tb.  less  Jl  per  head  bulls,  1,545  tt , 
$>.90  bolTain  steers,  1041  lb,  flic.  55  lb,  less  *1  prr 
head;  do,  I, ft.  He  cows,  1,018  a,  I4«e.  live  wolght: 
Kentucky  Htmers.  1,4#  I  ft,  #6.2.5;  On,  1.215  Ib, 
#6.05;  do.  i.it.7  ft,  $5  i.o  and  $1  per  head:  do,  (part 
oxen),  1,341  ft,  $5.50,  mixed  western  do,  1,2 78  ft ,  46.HU, 
do,  1.400  ft,  $6  16:  do,  L'hi  ft.  4  1.85  leas  #5  do,  J,l26  ft- 
#5.60'  Slain  do  1,29  ft,  #6.20;  do,  #1,764  ft.  >6:  do. 
1,220  ft,  s5. i  l,  less  il  pe-  head:  do,  l,2M»  ft.  15.60;  oxtu, 
1  ilu6  ft,  #6  lu  do  3,S.i il  ft,  *5.2  ;  dry  cow*.  1.018  ft,  iw.c, 
do,  967  ft,  3  -  do,  979  ft>,  49*0.  Western  dry  cows,  l.'Fl 
ft  fic-  On,  (extr.-n  1,720  ft  si  25  bulls,  95"  ft,  37s o  do, 
1,709  ft.  Ic;  tree  s.  slag# and  bull*,  ’.DO  ft. 8c,  .-r.s. 

Calves  Dressed  Calves  In  rather  light  supply 
end  firm  with  Country  Dressed  Vouls  selling  at  8... 
12c.  Choice  g  lug  as  tilkh  us  i2*bc ,  und  ordinary  to 
Prime  City  Dressed  sold  also  ut  -*  12V#lv  Dress,  d 
orassers  wore  going  a  Itttl  better  to  day,  an.t  6ik 
6tge.  were  obtained,  a  few  reaching  c. 

Sits  bp  am>  Limbs  Totalrucc-lptaforslxdaysST,- 
67flhead  against  ‘D.fiAU  for  tbP  same  time  last  week. 
Sales  Kentucky  sheep,  11  ft  flite:  do.  90  ft,  4e:  Indi¬ 
ana  do,  1"5  1b.  4ji  1)5,  do.  111  lh,  $1  90'  do,  9.8  Ib,  4*#c; 
do,  83  tt  .flic;  do.  H5  Ib,  l**e:  do.  H' Ib,  (l*c;  do  83  1,., 
4o-  Latieostor  County,  Pt  utisylvuulu,  sheep,  118  lb, 
*■'65  Ohio  do,  77  111,  $  *0;  Uaiuidu  ewes,  133  lb,  5c: 
Canada  iambs,  s i  n  ,  s^e  Kentucky  aheap,  1 1 m  ib, 
5941!  Ohio  lambs  61  lb.  6e-  Kentucky  do,  78  ft,  lie; 
Kentucky  sheep,  139  lb  #5  66*  Michigan  do,  34  Ib,  *4 
"fi  Indiana  do,  105  ft,  lljo.  State  sneep,  ,8  Ui,  <e,  State 
lambs,  s.-i  Hi,  7e.  .State  sheep,  *1  Ib.  i^e;  State  ewes. 
UI  ft,  live 

lioos  -  Total  receipts  for  six  days,  37,779  head, 
against  31,211  head  for  the  same  lime  last  week. 
Feeling  dull  but  market  nominally  steady  at  #4  40 
g  I  sO. 


PACIFIC  BROADCAST 

SOWER. 
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The  most  perfect  machine  now  made.  It  is  not 
at  tached  to  Tall  Board  of  wagon,  bill  is  u  complete 
Sower.  Leaves  no  streaks  behind  wagon.  Waste* 
no  grain.  Warranted  superior  to  any.  Send  for 
circulars.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AliliirL  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


AMERICAN 

GARDEN. 

Established  187*2. 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  HEXAMER. 

It  Is  a  real  treasure  and  stands  In  the  front  rank.— 

Marshall  P.  miner, - Eminently  practical  trust 

worthy  and  enjoyable. — A\  >*.  'IV' burr  - Contains 

Just  what,  the  people  want,  served  In  the  most  palat¬ 
able  stylo.— p  T  uulnn. — Should  be  found  m  every 
rural  home.— Prof  It*.  R.  La  ten  by. 

ONLY  POPULAR  JOURNAL  OK  HORTICULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 
Only  #1  a  year;  Sample  Copy,  /rt  e. 

A  Marlboro  Rnapberry  lvalue  #1)  or  other 
choice  Seeds  and  Flio.ta  given  to 
Subeo  ibers. 
n.  /, t/t/ti *,  Pubn.hrv^ 

New  York ,  and  Greenfield ,  Mass, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

BreaM  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
limes  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W,  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorctater,  Mass, 


Fl,  OKIIM  A  N  N  r  A  I,  FOR  1885. 

A  2b0page  Book,  with  New  Map,  22ln.x2;’ln  ,  50  cts. 
by  mall,  OO  eta.  No.  *40  Nussuu  !*t.,  N.  Y. 


TUON.  C.  D  %  Y  Al  CO., 

FINANCIAL  AI.'E~T8. 

We  have  Invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporation*  and  Individuals  upon  Re  it  Estate  In 
Indiana  We  c*»n  refer  to  those  wlio  have  dealt  with 
us  fo  18  years,  without  the  loss  or  a  dollar.  We  col 
loot  principal  aud  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender 

Heal  Estate  lu  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  und  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 

Write  f  r  references  aud  circular,  addressing 

72  K  Market  *>t  .  1  iidiurnt i  oli».  Indinnn. 
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f  a  'FREE  Catalogue. 

■  ■  i  i  t  l  i  i  i  t  «  'free  catalogue. 
K.  B.  CHAFFIN  *3k  CO..  Kichmoud,  Ya. 


Virginia  Fit  run* —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A,  O.  HI  18S,  Centruliu,  Va, 


flit AFT*»,  STOCKS.  TUBK*4.  —  Everything 

v"  for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stark  Nuustuii  s,  Louisiana,  Mo.  31st  year  3X) acres. 

Splendid  Chromoswlth  name.  lOcis  Snacks  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  Six:.  E.H.  Pardee.  New  Haven.Ct. 
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TRY 


our  New  CUrouio  Cards;  V)  with  name  on  and  ele¬ 
gant  present,  llicts.  Munson  Bros..  Slt.Carmel, Ct. 


P  a  A'«6*w J,  P#f  A w ■'  ".it  Jt,  i  ten  ,Va»>.  t ' \I2I)S 
OU'O'dAirts.  Snmiitf.  ll,>ukt"r  7  It-  -t^tu  -  .jilt 
I  Set  art  e  4e.  AMI.IUCA.N  I  ARP  CO.  .VOUIHIOKP,  t®VV 

For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  eall  or 
address  The  New  York  Flawi  o,  W  Bcekman  Street. 


HIDDEN  NAME.  Embossed  and  Floral  Souvenir 
I’ards  with  name.and  n<-w  snmplea.picts.  Elegant 
Prefent  Free.  TUTTLE  BROS.,  North  Haven.  Ct. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  ST  A. M  PS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about,  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
«r  *  in u  egg m.  Established  pvifi. 

No.  '^711  Wnnhlngton  (4|„  New  York  City. 


SEEDS. 

My  A  nnioil  priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  ail  appUeauts.  It  contaiua  all  the  leading 
und  most  popular  Hurts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  deslrub'e  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BK  IDG  KM  AN, 

37  E-iBt  ll»i It  8*1.,  ucar  It  ondwu.v,  New  York. 


W  Ip  L’  our  special  oiler  <  f  single  Breech  Loader  In 
next,  week's  paper.  J.A.Koss  A  Co. .Boston, Mass 


ICC  New  Scrap  Pictures  und  Tennyson**  Poems  mnll- 
100  cd  for  lUcts.  C.U'itoi.  Carp  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  “i'TWrS?11 

(Now)  K.  NASON  St  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


IT  D4VC  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamp*.  Sam 
II  lAIu  pies  free.  J.  M.  Mittkn  St  Co  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


A 


r—t—r—  173  Trt  InuoiliK-,'  (bom,  w* 

BIG  O  F  P  t  K  .wilt  GIVE  . . . 

Kol  (  Opsi  Ktlns  NVuhln,  Mnclilm  *.  b  j-un  w*"t  nun 
•slid  <m  your  u  l.liu..,  »o.|  "HI™  »' >"i™* 

THE  NATIONAL  CO.  23  OH  STRHT*  N.  I. 


I  —  ~~V.  Superior  Quality  x,ard9. 

*  QU  Sum!  I  Do,  tor  »  pack  o£  &0  of  oui  S  c  W 

I  *  AY  O  r!  I  .mhoH.vd  Card,  for  ISM.  vr  It  jw 

YJ  NOT  wlah  w  g*l  up  ft  club,  .dud  ua  16  naiutwanu 

Tr-  .  —  ,  ,  4L00,  und  keep  the  remaining 

I  R  A  S  H  Fifty  Cent,  for  your  troublo. 

Royal  Card  Co.,  N orthford,  CL 


IPiRH  TELRGB  A  PH  Y.  or  8HOKT-IIANI) 
LCBnN  and  TV  l»K  WR1T1N47  here.  Situations 
furnished.  AddressVai.KXTlHK  BuOS.  Jauesvllle.  W's 

P  1  TJ  T\0  Allperfnmed.Nevr  iteOLTW.llllIo  Iv.-V  . 

\j All'lj Ij i-'bmmo,  VtriM,  Mottor*  and  ihtIJ.-n  Nam  - 


with  an  .  Uyanlpriic.  10*.  Ivory  Card  Co..  Clintuuvdlo.CL 
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A 


"m-CARDENCUl  D E. just  pub) Ished, 
FREE  to  all.  Iici-i  *  .-ii'ietlc*  at  low 
j.t  i  •  Y  'U  ought  to  have  it.  COLE 
A  BRO., Seedsmen, Pe  la, Iowa. 

Family  Itiblex,  Pbo'o- 
untph  Album-  Send  for 
circulars.  Price*  reduced  Big  dl-i-ouuts  to  Agents. 
H.  L.  W ARB XX  &  CO.,  1117  Chesuul  SL, Philadelphia. 


RARE  CHANGE. 


rlUslllin:  1*1428. 

8  weeks  old.  #15  a  trio.  We  have  won  more  First 
Prizes  on  Cheshire*  than  any  other  breeder  In  East 
Pennsylvania.  *  81  OTT  Kbits., 

Mxkrfirlii  it  nek  -  <’o.,  l*n. 


w 


AfJTFn  1  vnIK8  AVl*  42KNTI.EMEN  «h 

nil  I  L.  to  ni.kr  $3  t,,  #4  idjy  c.isily  ,*t  the 

own  home*.  Work  sent  l»v  ni.iil. No  canvassing.  All, In:1 
with  Stamp  Crow  u  MT’g.  Co.,  ana  Vine  St.'.  Cin'ti.f 


ALL  TESTED 

TUI  EtoMME. 

IMMENSE  STOCK. 


Seeds 

CATALOGUE 

and  old  varieties-,  full  ile.cript'oua.  profusely 
I  lliisl  ruled.  Much  valuable  iul'or-  r  n  C  C 

. lion.  SENT  TO  ALL  APPLYING  ■  cY  C.  C. 

Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  f  ruits  and  Vines. 

J.  C.  BVKRITT.  I.lma.  ludiuuu. 


(1385)  telling 
all  about  new 
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Hidden  Name.  Fmboaacd  and  NowChromo 
Carda,  uamu  lu  Dow  p«,  uu  Klegmit  48  puce 
Gilt  hound  Floral  AutogrupH  Album  with 
quotations,  13  pugo  Illustrated  Premium 
and  Price  List  and  AgOtW ’s  Catw:ualng  Outfit 
aUtoriflo.  8NOW  M  CO.,  Mondou,  Conn. 


A 


D1DC  PUIUPC  Family  lliblos.  Plioto- 
nflnt  ununllL.  nrnpli  Albums  Send  for 
circulars.  Prices  reduced.  Big  discount*  to  Agents. 
H .  L.  Warrin  &  Co.,  1117  Chesnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


$2,8161 

$2,816! 

$2,816! 

321-321-321 

PRESENTS! 

SUBSCRIBERS 

ONLY. 

The  best  presents  in  our  list  to 

SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 

may  be  awarded  to  clubs  of  less  than 

20ora  DOZEN. 

The  presents  of  less  value  may  be  earned 
by  those  sending  us 

HALF-A-DOZEri, 

possibly ! 


We  are  confident  that  many  will  receive 
presents  actually  worth  more  than  the 
amounts  they  may  send  us  for 
subscribers — perhaps 

Ten  times  as  much! 


We  want  our  subscribers  to  understand 
this.  We  want  to  pay  them 

FOURFOLD 

for  their  time  and  trouble. 


MAT  WE  NOT 

hope  that  you  can  devote  your  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  or  even  a  day  or  half-a-day  to  ex¬ 
tending  the  circulation  and  influence  of 
the  best  farm  journal  in  the  world? 

All  subscriptions  count,  whether 
new  or  old,  from  NOW  until 
MAY  1st,  1885. 

Address 

Rural  ^icw -Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


15  JOIIX  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

The  OLD  JE S TtlBEISHED  SEED  HOUSE  of  JVetv  York 

GrHOWEKS  AIVD  IMPORTERS  OF 


THE  NEXT  DISCUSSION. 


OW  many  of  the  Cousins 
°)  <?  are  good  at  guessing?  I 

-  >  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
this  week  what  the  topic 
U'L  j  V^4  of  our  next  discussion  is 

V',  <^if  'f^©i  to  be,  but  I  will  tell  you 
h§  somethings  about  it  and 
let  you  trv  to  guess  what 
c'i.  i  it  is.  It  is  a  plant  and  is, 

1  think,  familiar  in  some 
V\M?  °t  its  forms  to  every  one 

wW*  7  of  the  Cousins.  The  colors 
(  that  can  be  found  in  dif- 

(£)  c  ferent  plants  and  different 

C_y  parts  of  one  plant,  are 

green,  red,  yellow,  blue,  black,  white,  pink, 
scarlet  and  brown.  Its  size  varies  from  one 
foot  m  bight  to  more  than  ten  feet. 

It  furnishes  food  lor  men  and  auimals,  and 
is  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with  an 
Eastern  city.  Now,  shall  I  tell  you  any  more? 
I  think  not  until  next  week,  then  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  is  and  you  may  write  your  letters 
for  the  discussion.  I  think  we  will  have  very 
interesting  letters,  for  there  are  none  of  you 
but  know  something  about  this  subject. 

UNCLE  MARK. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS 

FREE  THEIR  WEW  PRICED  CAr 

SEEDS,  SEEDS,  SEEDS, 


lb  6(  tiu( Jydu  l jinm Ver^r 


JF'RANK  S.  PLATT’S 

CATALOGUE  OP  SEEDS 


tiy  Flume  Cclcjy,  New  Eclipse  Beet,  Oak  Leaved  Lettuce,  Beekert’s  Improved  Char  tier  Faddish,  Fulton  Market 
Ipr  Tomato,  Golden  Acme  Tomato,  Cleveland's  llural  New  Yorker  Pea,  and  Saskatchewan  Fife  Spring  Wheat, all  fresh,  new 
seed  genuine  and  sure  to  grow.  FRANK  S.  PLATT,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  New  Haven  Conn. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  BEGONIAS, 


Uncle  Mark:— The  pyrethrum  blooms  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce 
here:  it  is  very  hardy,  standing  the  Winter 
without  protection,  I  have  raised  some  seed 
ling  potatoes  from  Peacbblows  for  about  three 
years,  but  expect  to  discard  them  as  they  did 
not  grow  large  enough  to  be  profitable.  1 
have  some  others  from  seed  this  year,  that  I 
want  to  plant  again.  I  also  have  raised  some 
geraniums  from  seed  of  Happy  Thought; 
there  was  one  plant  having  yellow  or  cream- 
colored  leaves  in  sunshine.  The  rest  were 
Z  inale,  We  have  a  Hibiscus  that  got  broken 
last  Winter  when  not  more  than  three  iuehes 
high,  and  we  put  a  cloth,  coated  with  wax. 
around  the  body  aud  kept  it.  iu  a  warm  place: 
it  grew  and  healed  up  well,  aud  is  15  inches 
high  now.  The  Hibiscus,  rubra-sinensis,  is  a 
favorite  with  us  on  account  of  its  early  aud 
great  profusion  of  bloom;  some  plants  bloom 
iug  when  not  more  than  three  or  four  iuehes 
high.  One  large  plaut  (after  blooming  all 
Summer)  had  seven  flowers  during  Novem¬ 
ber;  the  most  of  them  were  over  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  very  double.  I  believe  it  is 
not  usually  expected  that  apple  gerauiums 
will  grow  from  slips,  but  we  have  two  large 
plauts  that  we  grew  iu  that  way. 

A  nice  way  to  arrange  cut  flowers  that 
have  snort  stems,  is  to  take  a  dish  about  two 
inches  deep  and  fill  it  with  moss,  put  the 
flowers  in,  cutting  off  the  stems  of  those  that 
are  too  long,  then  fill  up  with  water.  If  you 
have  contrasting  colors,  they  look  pretty  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  of  crosses,  stars,  etc. 

Our  Likum  auratum  has  done  better  for 
the  last  two  years  than  formerly.  Last  year 
from  two  stalks  we  bad  17  blooms;  this  year 
there  were  33  buds,  but  they  did  not  open 
on  account  of  a  late  frost.  In  the  fall  we  re¬ 
move  most  of  the  earth  from  the  bulbs  aud 
fill  in  with  leaves  then  cover  with  plenty  of 
earth.  If  the  Cousins  have  some  cracked 
glass  cans  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  let  them  take  a  string  (candle  wieking 
is  very  good)  and  saturate  it  with  coal  oil  aud 
fasten  it  around  the  can  near  the  top,  set  fire 
to  the  string,  let  it  burn  uutil  nearly  burned 
out,  tbeu  tap  the  top  of  the  glass  and  it  will 
come  off,  leaving  a  bell  glass  that  will  do 
nicely  t,o  over  slips,  seeds,  &c.,  that  you 
want  to  make  grow  quickly.  elsie. 

Crawford  Co.,  O. 


tell  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  bringing  in 
our  100  bushels  of  corn  a  day;  father  and  my¬ 
self  take  the  mares  and  Hester  and  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  mules,  and  go  one  mile  to  husk  corn. 
I  am  nine  yours  old,  but  I  can  get  out  the 
corn.  I  guess  that  my  other  letter  found  the 
waste  basket;  no  matter  if  it  did.  I  am  a 
fanner  aud  my  father  is  one,  too,  and  no 
slouch  of  a  farmer  either;  everything  is  done 
up  about  right  ou  our  place,  nothing  runs  at 
large  with  us  That  is  the  way  to  do  business. 
Next  time  I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  goiug 
to  raise  next  year.  From  your  nephew, 

DAVID  G.  L.  YOUNG. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Neb. 


He  also  sowed  nearly  two  acres  of  clover  aud 
timothy.  It  came  up,  but  did  no  good.  Papa  is 
very  fond  of  raisiugbees;  he  bought  ten  hives 
of  Lake’s  No.  1.  from  Baltimore,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  honey  all  Summer.  Mamma  enjoys 
going  around  with  Papa  to  see  them,  but  1  en¬ 
joy  the  honey  most,  as  the  bees  sting  me  near¬ 
ly  every  time  I  go  near  them. 

Brother  and  I  are  going  to  school;  we  have 
a  mile  to  walk.  December  1st,  we  had  our 
first  snow  this  Winter.  I  hope,  Uncle  Mark, 
you  will  find  this  letter  interesting  enough  to 
let  me  joiu  the  Club.  Your  niece, 

Augusta  Co.,  Va.  mamie  shipley. 

[Certainly  you  may  join  the  club  and  I  feel 
sure  you  will  help  in  making  our  Department 
interesting.—  uncle  mark  ] 


And  other  popular  Bulbs,  Roots, 
and  Plants.  Direct  trom  the  fam- 
.  one  growers, 

4  ANT.  ROOZEN  &.  SON, 

I  Orervcen.  near  Haarlem,  Holland, 
(Established  im.) 

r  Delivered  FKKE  In  Now  York 
/t  City,  duty  and  all  expenses  paid. 
JT  Apply  for  Special  Illustrated  Cat- 
f  aloKue.  to  .1.  a.  tie  V  KElt, 

'  Sole  Agent  fur  I  ntted  States, 

SIS  Hroiidwny,  New  York. 


SIBLEY’S 

★TESTED 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— May  I  have  leave  to 
join  your  club?  Uncle  Mark  I  am  going  to 
claim  you  as  a  great  uncle,  as  my  grandfat  her 
was  a  Mark.  We  have  some  house  plants: 
they  are  calla  lily,  monthly  rose,  oleander, 
fuchsia,  geranium,  dew  plant,  ivy  and  two 
orange  plants  four  year’s  old.  Pupa  takes  the 
Rural  and  likes  it  very  much:  I  like  to  read 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins  aud  think  them 
interesting.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  The  bay 
froze  over  the  uigbt  of  Nov.  22.  We  raised 
25  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  grouud 
2Gx7S  feet.  They  were  the  Hacker  Seedlings, 
which  Papa  raised  from  potato  balls.  I  will 
close  by  hoping  to  see  this  in  print. 

Your  affection  niece, 

Douglas  Co,,  Wis.  lydia  k.  hacker. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— We  live  iu  the  Mttle  towu  of  Joseph,  aud  a 
very  pretty  place  it,  is.  It  is  situated  iu  a 
valley  called  Wallowa.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  these  parts  are  called  lower,  mid¬ 
dle  and  upper,  or  Prairie  Creek  Valleys. 
There  is  a  beautiful  lake  called  Wallowa. 
The  valley  is  surrounded  by  mountains  ou  the 
east,  south  and  west;  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Jt  is  too  frosty 
to  raise  auy  tender  fruit,  although  iu  some 
places  near  the  fouthills  they  can  raise  some 
large  fruit.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  has  to 
tie  irrigated  to  do  much  good.  Joseph  is  iu 
Prairie  Creek  Valley.  There  is  a  good  school 
in  Joseph.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  ouee  made  a 
cage  for  plauts.  Make  a  s  juare  out  of  slicks 
as  big  as  your  llower  staud,  make  another  as 
large  and  fasten  the  two  a  little  farther  apart 
tbau  your  tallest  flower  is  high,  cover  with 
old  muslin,  then  with  ne  wspaper  quite  thick, 
set  this  cage  over  your  plauts  on  the  stand 
and  you  plauts  will  not  freeze.  I  am  in  fear 
of  the  waste  basket,  so  I  will  close. 

Respectfully  your  niece, 

MIRA  F.  STANLEY. 

[The  leaf  of  your  plaut  that  was  enclosed  I 
did  not  kuow  so  canuot  tell  you  its  uame. — 
UNCLE  mark.] 


rw  SEND  for  our  ILLl  sTBATED  nn«l  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  pr  nr%C 
Vojcctublr,  Flower,  noil  Field 

n |  a  MTC  IlULBs,  florists’  sup- 
rLMIl  I  O  PLIES  mill  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mulled  FREE  on  upplleution. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y 
>224120  K.  (Win  SI. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
200.200  Randolph  St, 


Dear  Unclt  Mrak: — I  thought  1  would 
write  you  a  few  lines.  I  have  a  sister  who 
will  be  eleven  years  old  in  January,  a  little 
brother  three  years  old.  1  am  nine  years  old. 
1  have  a  bird.  Father  takes  the  Rura  l  New- 
Yorker  and  he  likes  it  very  much.  We  had 
a  pretty  garden;  some  of  the  flower  seed  came 
from  the  P.ural  New  Yorker's  Garden 
Treasures.  We  have  one  cow  and  one  heifer 
almost  two  years  old,  and  some  cbickenB. 

Douglas  Co.,  Wis.  GUY  w.  hacker. 


INVALUABLE  TO  ALLt 

Will  bo  mailed  COC 
to  all  applicants  rDU 


and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
orderlngit  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.M.FERRY&CO.DtS5£IT 


RAPE  VINES 


All  varieties  old  and  new.  Includ¬ 
ing  NIAGARA.  Lurirost  Stock  in 
Amkhu-a.  CAT  \  LOCI' K  FKKE. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  hear  my  brothers 
and  sisters  talk  about  you  so  much,  and  they 
are  so  pleased  when  they  see  their  letters  in 
the  Rural.  1  thought  that  I  would  write  to 
you.  I  am  only  eight  yeurs  old,  but  I  read 
the  Rural,  aud  like  it,  too.  1  want  to  tell 
you  about  my  little  sister;  her  name  is  Evelyn, 
and  tbougb  she  is  only  a  year  old,  she  runs 
about  and  says  a  few  words  very  plainly.  My 
brother  gave  me  a  calf,  aud  I  named  it  Rosa. 
I  helped  papa  husk  the  pop-corn.  I  went  iu 
the  woods  to  help  my  brother  set  some  snares 
and  traps  to  catch  old  hares.  We  set  one  trap 
under  a  persimmon  bush  for  mamma.  I  know 
how  to  knit  and  sew,  aud  I  iron  some  of  my 
own  clothes  and  the  towels  every  week  and 
parch  the  coffee  for  mamma.  We  have  ten 
sheep,  and  they  come  wheu  we  call  them.  Our 
flowers  were  beautiful.  Mamina  gave  me  the 
pansies,  aud  she  saved  a  great  many  seeds  of 
all  kinds  to  pluut  and  divide  with  our  friends 
next,  year.  I  saved  some  seed,  too,  aud  papa 
is  going  to  make  Katie  und  I  a  little  garden 
next  year.  Katie  is  one  of  my  little  sisters. 
Please  put  my  name  ou  the  Club  list. 

Your  little  niece. 

Prince  Edwards,  Va.  sallie  l.  Daniel. 

[I  have  put  your  name  on  the  Club  list,  aud 
am  glad  to  have  so  industrious  a  little  girl  join 
the  Cousins.  Your  letter  is  uicely  written  for 
a  little  girl  eight  years  old.— uncle  mark.]  * 


(  JlIiAl’JiST, 

Salyiv^VV.Piire  A  Best. 

41  (iardenert  trade  asm- 

.  'Vi  Eciatty,  Packet*  only  :tc. 

'•Jr  >v|  T  i’Ih'.m|>  ils  dirt  by  on.  lb, 

,'A  frft'W or  ISxj*.  paid. 

(/■  9  V*  50000  G  a  ides 

fry  1'ltEK.  Send  your  address  tfbr  uiy  most 
'r  BoHiitiful  Illustrated  Garden  Guide  ever 
printed.  K.  II.  KHUHWAY,  Rockford  111. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— Our  Rural  Union  Corn  is  very  nice.  We 
had  about  a  bushel.  Our  Blush  potatoes  are 
as  nice  as  one  can  expect.  We  saved  all  we 
raised  last  year  for  seed  except  one  mess,  aud 
I  think  we  have  about  live  bushels  this  year, 
although  we  did  not  niaaure  them.  We  have 
another  kind  of  potato  wo  call  the  Mammoth 
Pearl,  which  is  larger  aud  more  prolific  than 
the  Blush.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Peachblow  iu  flavor.  We  huve  a  seedling  po¬ 
tato  which  is  nice  in  flavor  and  on  au  average 
about  the  size  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  it 
is  as  early,  if  not  earlier.  We  call  it  the 
Otoe  If  Uncle  Mark  would  like  to  get  some 
of  them  we  will  send  them  to  him.  The 
weather  is  beautiful;  we  did  not.  have  any 
frost  arouud  here  until  October  22.  Novem¬ 
ber  17  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch. 
November  22  we  had  a  regular  old  Nebraska 
blizzard.  hester  youno. 

Lancaster  Co. ,  Neb. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the  potatoes, 
but  send  with  them  a  full  history  of  the  seed, 
and  anything  else  you  know  about  them. — 
Uncle  Mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark — May  I  join  the  dub 
with  the  Cousins?  I  have  wanted  to  for  a  long 
tune,  but  have  neglected  to  write.  Oue  week 
there  was  not  a  letter  from  the  cousins  and  I 
missed  them  so  much.  1  wonder  if  all  your 
nieces  like  the  Rural  as  much  as  I  do?  I  am 
glad  Aunt  Em  writes  for  us  sometimes,  her 
letters  are  so  interesting. 

We  live  near  the  center  of  Augusta  County, 
about  four  miles  from  Elliot’s  Knob,  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  Virginia.  Our  farm  is  in  a  pretty 
little  valley  between  the  Shenandoah  and 
Blue-Ridge  Mountains.  It  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  aud  we  have  a  healthy  climate,  right 
cold  iu  Winter,  but  splendid  in  Summer. 
Last  Summer  was  very  dry,  consequently 
crops  aud  gardeus  were  rather  short.  We  had 
no  raiu  during  the  months  of  August,  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  and  farmers  could  not  &ow 
wheat,  because  of  tbe  drought,  Papa  sowed 
the  packages  of  wheat  he  received  from  the 
Rural,  in  our  garden,  aud  watered  it  until  it 
came  up  and  started  to  grow  nicely,  so  I  think 
he  will  have  a  small  crop  of  wheat  next  year. 


x  ANEW  BERRIES  is.VUl.BOKO 

M  \#  EARLY  CLUSTER  !• 

E  \new  GRAPES 


•  P.  *.  CARRAGK  The  Beni  SKKHM  in  the 

worlil  supplied  Ly  Isaac  F.Tu.unuiiast.  Lu  Plume.  I‘u. 


WARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION  or 
MONEY  RETURNED.  Sow  ihoin.nml  your  warden 
will  be  a  success.  Send  for  our  Carden  Guide  and 
Price  List,  and  SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS. 

ROBERT  BUI  ST,  Jr.,  Seed-Grower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.— As  my  sister  has 
written  all  about  the  corn  and  potatoes  I  will 


HKAIHJC  A  KT  £K$' 
for  NIAGARA,  now 

offered  with" lit  rc»trto- 
I 

lime.  2jr.  vines*,  until, 
*«  each.  None  genuine 
witbouc  seal  “>’1uj?urn 
White  Crape  to.” 
Special  Terra*  to  Agents. 


PATENTED 

Perfection 

at  tlie 

LOWEST 

PBICE 


®m.s,  £  anti  giants. 


"O.  - 

C*T 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Slakes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Making  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  iloraford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree 

Rum  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Q.  Si.  ANTIION  V  Atr’t  t(X>  and  US  Reade  St.,  N.  V 


^toch  and  poultry. 


PERSONALS. 


Dr.  Tanner  is  living  the  life  of  a  vegeta¬ 
rian  on  a  Rio  Grand  Valley  ranch. 

Senator  Blackburn  says  that  there  are 
36,000  applicants  for  office  in  Kentucky  alone. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  once  defined  health  as 
that  state  in  which  existence  just  of  itself  was 
a  joy. 

The  health  of  Chief  Justica  Waite  is  slowly 
improving.  He  expects  to  leave  Washiugton 
for  the  South  next  week. 

Mr.  H  Dk  Young,  who  was  shot  by  Adolph 
Spreekels  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  office, 
now  attends  regularly  to  business. 

David  Davis  says  that  his  worst  enemy  is 
a  woman  whose  poetry  be  once  laughed  at. 
That  was  38  years  ago,  but  she  still  hates  him. 

Major  Ben  Perley  Poore  reduced  his 
weight  more  than  60  pounds  last  year  by  strict 
adherence  toal;  at  of  stale  bread  and  skimmed 
milk. 

Prok.  Lintner  advises  people  who  love 
house  plants  to  colonize  upon  them  the  lady- 
bug,  the  little  spotted  beetle  that  devours 
plant  lice. 

Said  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  on  the  road  the 
other  day:  “Twou’t  be  till  cars  go  by  electric¬ 
ity,  on  tracks  made  of  flashes  of  lightning, 
that.  I'll  prefor  railroading  to  sleighing.” 

Theodore  Tilton  is  living  in  Paris,  w’here 
he  is  described  as  giviug  good  dinners  to  good 
persons,  writing  a  volume  of  poems,  and  min¬ 
gling  in  artistic  society,  including  that  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt. 

George  Auoustus  Sala,  who  is  lecturing 
here  now,  and  about  whom  the  papers  are 
talking  so  much,  is  the  son  of  an  Italian  gen 
tleman  and  a  nuce  famous  English  singer.  He 
is  56  years  old,  and  has  an  immense  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world. 

An  English  lady  recently  refused  to  have 
her  baby  vaecinaced  with  virus  from  the  arm 
of  a  gxandchild  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  all  her 
family  were  Conservatives,  and  she  did  not 
wish  the  taint  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Liberalism 
introduced  into  it. 

Prince  Henry  Maurice,  of  Battenberg, 
who  is  to  marry  the  Princess  Beatrice  and 
live  with  his  mother-iu-law,  is  about  26  years 
old,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  One  of  the  Queen's  wedding  presents 
to  her  daughter  will  be  a  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  set  of  pearls. 

A  YOUNG  school  teacher,  20  years  old,  Miss 
Mattie  Worley,  of  Greenwood  County,  Kan 
sas,  earned  money  enough  to  buy  160  acres  of 
laud,  hired  men  to  break  up  80  acres  and  sow 
ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  purchased  stock  for 
the  rest  of  the  laud.  She  is  now  out  of  debt, 
aDd  still  continues  to  teach  while  her  cattle 
increase  and  multiply 


REGISTERED  JERSHS. 


Combining  the  blonrl  of  Rtoter-Alphea,  Victor  Huso. 
Pansey-Albori,  La<ly  Mary,  Jersey  Belle  of  Scloiate, 
and  oth-r  fashionable  strains.  Health  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


RICHARDSON  BROS., 

_  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

HIGHLAND  DUCK  YARDS. 

Wn  have  a  few  trios  of  our  espoclal  strain  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

This  strain  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  develop 
for  the  quick  laying  on  of  fat  and  early  laying. 

KGUS  In  season,  at  Al.sn  per  Setting’  Five  Settings 
or  more,  at  *t  per  Setting. 

„  _ ROW.  D.  BLACK,  Stlpt  . 

Box  3143,  Bosiott,  Mtt§«. 

POULTRY  FENCE' 

made  of  galvanized  wire  netting. 

ONE  CENT  PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

At  this  very  low  price  It  Is  cheaper  In  the  and  than 
wood,  and  Is  far  superior. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  special  discounts  for 
large  lota,  address 

PETEK  Dl'Rl  EE  A  CO.. 

_  5813  Greenwich  Street,  New  tnrk. 

THE  POULTRY  RAISER. “gSSSfSS*- 

a  only  2p  cents  prr  year,  for  12  numbers  of  16  pages 
each  $10iii:  gold  r- 1  Send  2c.  stamp  for  mmple. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

W“9LL  .n JUtt  I'ot  u  /I A.’.V.s  /..#!*. 

,  „  ,  Package*  Bin  Bed  tor  0Oc.  ••itdSl. 

b  Boxes,  $J.  ti)  Boxes.  S3,  ;‘5  it.  Kegs,  ffl.i,.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight, 

n  T-  „  WHOLESALE  AUK  NTS. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N  Y  3.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 
Benson,  MuiilnS  Co..  Pltlln.  Parker  A  Wood.  Boston. 
Geo.  A  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Western  Chemical  Co  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
n  «T,  ,  John  Anal um*  Co.,  Denver,  Col. 

Geo.  G,  Wlclt son  A  Co.,  Sun  Frauetaco,  C«L 
A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  La 
„  T  W,  Wood.  Richmond  Va. 

F,  C.  ST  U  K.TEVA  NT,  Prop.  Hartford,  Conn, 
bucoessor  of  Cltas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


QETmunpMjjjiQRisT  lyiiii 

vflV«  With  Cast-Steel  G  Hndiny  pa  ns, 

PyJJbVSw.. .  -^s*'  Steel  (\>t>  Crusher,  and  Sieve 
VjlKSfci  A  ,  f°r  Meal.  They  take  LESS 
Wliv LB.  do  More  W  ork, 
rfyU", 11  "d  are  "tore  durable  than  an y 

' P*ff .Rfea  Other  mill.  Srtt.l  f  ,.r  Jirj,rriyite* 
ijrisA  *«  '  '"■'rtt'W'r*.  A k  n  nran’frs  or  the 

ESvvSr  hniou  Ilorsa  Tower,  with  Level 
Tread,  Threshers  and  Cletinert, 
Peeti  Pvftrr,,  (Secular  Sauafiete. 

W.  li.  BOYER  A  I)RO.«  Philadelphia,  l’n. 


P  P  A  D  HQ  20 Hidden  Nam 

U  iUl  UO 

bouquet  of  floffenu&o.)  AO  No*  Import*' 
oomplclvly  Chrcmoi  with  mun 

15c.,  4  pack*  50c.  (not  tbe  cheap  etubotnod  ed| 
by  other*  for  10c,4  Agouti  Me*  Sar 
erlc»  l.l.t  PUKE  With  each  onl, 

AddrrnU.  8.  CARD  CO.,  CENTEUBUOOK.  CON J 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

Ttirmiuvli  nri.t  (  heater  White..  Po- 

_ _ 'lanil-(‘liln«»,  X  lui|KirUNl  llerkahtre* 

True  pedtjrrce  siren  with  every  animal  iold.  Suons,  hralthy 
•took  only.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  .tamp  f.>r  new  Cut  a'- 
V)*«iv  C.  II.  W  arrington,  Box  6J(,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


APPARATUS  5  SUPPLIES 


FOR  CHEESE  factories 


CREAMERIES  AND  DAIRIES. 

Tlnmilnciiiring  OCT  FITS  aSPECIALTV. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Ciroulsr  of  Improved  Apparatus 
for  MAKING  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

ACME  M  F  G  CO.Sl"iSf{J*oJ”mcH: 


41.KSKV  m  il,  nil  lMI.I  him, 
I  lie- ler  n  utte,  Iterk.bira  A  t,.rk. 
.litre  fig..  Soullnti.nn,  I  nt-wuM 
old  Oxford  II" w n  sheejifinit  l.nui li, 
Scotch  Colley  Stir  pbertl  li. ie -  n il 
Fancy  fiiiillr*.  Semi  fur  I  uialmruo 


1V.VIJ.KK  lit  Ilf  EC  k  Cti.riilla.fs 


nc  YEARS  IH  THE 

iZD  POULTRY  YARD. 

Il8th  KdUloli.  IDS  Tnees.  explain- 

ftng  the  entire  business,  (Alves 
symptoms  and  best  remedies  for 
all  diseases.  A  50-page  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  All  for  iV.  in  stamps. 

A.  M-  LANG. 

(Cove  I>ule.  Lewis  Co.  Ky. 


RAVI  ■  I  P*  THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  (  O.  having  demd-d  t«i  oiler  f  >.r  -ale  to 
ajraa  mmn  I  I  Baa  the  general  public:,  without  restriction,  a  limited  natukc-i  "l  i  .ei-pcir-ikl  vines  of 

■  W,l  ■  ■  ■  their  Celebrated  While  Grnfie  NIAl:  A  It  A.  ordera  will  now  be  received  and 

m  m  “  m  m  m  nnterad  in  rotation  for  vines  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  l^sj,  until  their  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  popularity  has  induced  iinscrupadoos  persons  to  attempt  a  I  |{  V  L  It  in  of- 
feringto  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  arc  genuine  Niagaras.  This  Co. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  bn..,  and  alwnya  lias  linil,  the  nli.ohiir  control  and 
roMseualon  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  (bis  rime. 
Cy*  And  (hat  NO  oa  mm  h  mmmm  hbov  mmm  Only  iiPrsone  liav- 

OTIIEK  l’ERslI.N  Hk  M  H  Bfi|  Mafl  iFtr.  ing  h  cerlilicnle  of 

HAS  EVER  H  AD  if*  Sjl  |Q  flVM  «■  SfTO  53  a  »  f/flB  authorilv  from  (lie 

THE  RIGHT  TO  K  {I  Q  5ja  KPBf  ij  Co.,  ilinli  r  the  (  oN 

PROPAGATE  IT  H  H  S  jm  Adi  3  fA  SEAL.  have  the 

/  ™  \  Hitpply  the  vinesof  the  Ningarn,  and  that  every  vine  fur*  irhnlbtt  ih<  f\i„  direct  or  through 

/  \  their  aothoriited  agents,  frill  Imre  nertireltj  Htuirhnl  to  it  a  SEAL  plainly  stomped  with  our 

/.  TRAITP  \  Registered  Trade-mark.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  lie  supplied  on  liiierni 
1 2J  i  nf\uc.  Qberins,  jml  furnished  with  authority  to  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  arronge- 
MARK  ^  ments  ivith  the  Company.  I.oenl  agents  wanted  in  ever}’  town  throughout  the  United 
\  /  States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  N  iagara  vines  from  sample  g-q  b 

\  _  /grapes.  Out  lit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address  W  VX  ■■  ■  M  ■ 

VOy  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRIPE  CO.  ISTSiT’ Vllf  Art 


ie  United 


GRAPE 


EW  AND  RARE 


FRUITS 

PLANTS 

-jSEEDS 

None  Ultcaper. 


and  all  tne  old  reliable  surta.  NONE  BETTER.  None  Ultcaper.  i.v,.''  [  f  •'  YSf 

Plants,  Trees.  Vines.  Seeds.  Ac.,  ho  moil,  a  specialty.  Postage  paid 
safe  arrival  /?  M  PUfllPC  pUCID  Gl  SETS  For  example 
guaranteed.  0“r  vllUlwU  L II L.M I  91  ■  1*3  spoonful  ever-  WAS 

blouming  Roses.  15  sorts,  our  choice,  s  l  ;  14  magnificent  Carnations.  M 
sorts,8i  it  l  4  Cliryamthemams.  11  sorts.  9 1  ;  3o  packets  choice  Flower  Vi  HjHF 
Seeds,  91,  or  17  for  ollc.,  nr  S  for  25c.  20  packets  choice  Vegotablo 
Seeds  Sl.orl  1  JrifjOc.,  or7  for  25  e.  7  packets  choice  Vegeta  ole  und  1&Nlar 
—  8  packets  choice  Flower  Seods.  5(>e  t  Kieffer  Standard  Pear,  |  Kussiiin  ” 

Apricot,  and  I  Ohampion  Ouince.8 1.  I  '£  GrapeVlies,  4  »•  -tts.N  I  ,nr  1 2. ill  Con  cord.  9  I 7  5  strong  Strawberry  Plants. 
5  sorts  early  to  late.  8  1 ,  7  5  Hanly  Oatalpa,  s  l ,  I O  Sweet  Chestnuts.  9  1 .  30  Mulberries.  Ill  each  Russian.  Black 
English  and  White,  ti  1 .  For  the  other  64 .?  I  feu,  and  l.'Kl  things  besids.  send  for  our  vuluahl  ■  4  Htnlngue  of  over  110 
pages,  FREE.  Everything  kept  in  th«  Nursery  line  from  pot  plants  to  forest  to.  s.  including  in  immense  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  and  Fruit  and  Ornstnetital  Tree*  of  all  sires.  31st  Year.  dOOAcrm.  21  Large  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Paiaesville,  Lake  Co'. .Ohio- 


acccD  Warranted  to  Crow. 

er  refllleil  prntis.  I  have  sol.l  vegotahlc  and  flower 
jver  a  million  farmers  am!  gardeners  in  the 
sd  States,  perhaps  some  arc  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
oil  whether  they  are  reliahle.  Mr.  Thomas  Hensliall  of 
fr-y, Kansas,  writer  tne:  ‘•For  26  years  t  h.o.c  dcv.it  with 
you.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa.  Missouri.  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  matter  wbat  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
•um  always  tbe  same,  to  wit religiously  honest 
nd."  This  is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  nod  sell.  The 
i»rd  and  Marblehead  Snuaall,  Marblehead 
tlarbleliead  (  ahbaces,  Ohio  Potatm  Eclipse 
re  some  of  the  vegetable-  of  which  l  was  the  original  in- 
Fair  with  1500  in  premium-.  See  my  catalogue, free  so  all. 

JA-VALS  J.  II.  GREGORY,  (Seed  Grower),  Marblehead.  Mass 


GRAPE 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  nil  general  Agent  for  the  SKIT  WIUTB  GRATE 

v;?„t;2.  ■Kf.SSSPfttf  M I  A  A  D  A 

ranted  true.  Cheap  by  mod.  laiw  ■  U  In  BJt  ipV.  U 

rate  lo  deiders  Agents  wanted.  I  n  H  8  %  8  m  ■  *  8  B 


VINES 


1IIE  LA  ROE  AT  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  PHecii  R^daeed* 
llluBtrutoil  Ciitaloi'uc  FREE. 

T.S.HUBBIBOWUU 


n, i:  WOULD  ELECTRO  RADLUIT 

MAGIC  LANTERN. 

4  bo !»mlr  i*f  mo  Electro  Kmliunt  \9  roiloctor 

v  h  u-  i  i  <i  L  fa  1 1  >  v  ■  I  -  liiTeigen:  ruy  of  h^it  mid  cjiicvi.iratcs  them 
ail  on  tho  UiM.  i  t x. (lector  vrhenco  tlid  wnom  mass  •  f  brilliancy 
Illuminates  and  Projects  the  Pictcbr  with  Startling  Cleahhess 
ft o  ct-i  'M ft*!  loti  oi  K  i»  wi.-s,  Ti  u  rYcr  t *: ic  Mu  udv  bn#  over  been  known 
to  yr.it,  lire  wtiu.Ut;AkcL*  w  Ui  vne  light  ubeJ,  The  coti  of  an  outfit 

you  m  do  A  Profitable  Business 

DiTowintoi  tnoDcy  It  ta>.ed  tn  do  uny  «uUer  hu»,uc&4.  Auyouoiior* 
Qloary  IntOHigeucociai  operate  It,  and 

$25  TO  $100  PtR  NIGHT  MAY  BE  EARNED 

by  giviug  Pnrior,  Sunday  School,  Academy  or  Public  Kut.  r:.,  .nraonts. 

I  JJr  PaWioEntertsBBBiems  Krr;;  i-i -JS8g 

I  thatw.ll  Ui-»W  ’  WUhtho  combined  power  <ii  ti  e  Tl  .’Sir  ,  ;  .I  i  :r- 
il  r«»tldlgUat«lEr. Uw OOun try  Knlf.tbal'cinpcriiiMiiOuaado,  and 

I  the  Cat.  p  luocUug.  A  p.oru  th.u  wlil  I  •  Id  P-  persou*  miiy  be  Jlile.l 
(kQ»hi(jt  and a^o-dpreC'-  bvCkn  J.  Y.  s  havgonly  totm ■'*  t  •  aheoc 
totha  tvaP.darkcu  (l.o  room,  plaea  Lanxera 

■'  -  onmuid,  Mini  iiiiup,  andyouaioroaiiy  to  bo. 

util  thocxhlbUli-'il.  Tin'  Electro  K:idi. 
ant  ptojwcis  on  the seveen  a  PICTURE 

■sHlh^  S  feet  in  Ciaac-ter. 


j  $10,000  were  paid  far  the  use  of  our  patent 

•  •'  ■  '  v  r  .  ;  ivo 

licadllpl  t»,  It  bcl:  g  c,.nsi,!err.l  (l-c  ci-.sc 
wo  dcrlut  Ib-i-tevcr  produced  i  r  (bn  pur- 
fi'SC  We  have  tvtabiE.l  the  ex  o’  n.siye  risht  toemka 

Tbe  adlustmeutof  Kcflecto*.  Lenses,  Tube.,,  g*lj0. 
text snu Conn, unsjua.lo  V  th  masbor,  uflcal  nlcv-y. 
Diul,  ;iI  laws  govern 1  ti :  sneb  aojiinieoiua  b.wo  bteu 
ace .i  .dely eulc  l*u  !,.-o  tbaejou  l-aseln  ourl-m. 
tcin  r..r  more  ti  an  appears  »mlv»  ftrep'oclr,.;  w.tii. 

■grem  .  y  »  *  ■  *  V— -•*  **  *  “■***  «•  —  w  I C  w  ->•  *  «U-Wijxc  is’f 

fe  \  loaniiiisr.  Anmseiuent  ami  Profit. 

,  „  . . .  The  Transparent  Sltdee  fbr  tbeso  Lanterns  om. 

— _ , _ dSWkjii  '  .Niimrar  \  orarnv  «..r.b-  inltiitural  seem-  .uu 

-  -- —  dliT, -e.  r par: ,  oi  t  «  w  -  i  boScflpturn 

I  m  _  I  both  !  *0M|ilulI(dW  TflStl  1110 lit 

1*»Z~7-^==53S§®&.-.-  >  ..  .-t"  Ifinptra  m-o— Shaw  mgilie  folly  xn.l  nils. 

W,  \  -  '  -  a  •  <  f  the  Drunk  ml.  .1  rt— Copies,  of 

-X  -r  _  _ _ , _  -wS,  I  f»  mu#  s  atuca,  Bas-tvllr;-.  -md  Engrav- 

^  FmiSSk  A  . .  „  .  lags.  IHKrcUnilOOkl'i-Sileh  a,  sh.n* 

^  VJF’V  1*1  V  '  -  SealQ  a  Storm,  6reauib<vu  (lace,  !•  rt  Soiup:  -r.  Dayii  ne 

A  rare  chnrtce  to  engage  bcona,  Mobollglit.  etc.  li  Ismry- Umli  c  o(  Columbus, 

In  a  profitable  busl.-ess.  liccLrati.  n nf  indepouitvnrc.  Vaui.oo  DiH.,re,etc,  «  _ 

men  ( at  any  time.  Lam.vu  with  elides  comp  uspucliod  in tie  at  bo*  •unv  bo  cualiy  i-iirrlV'.l^iYi  the  lia'iid.— 

TllO  ElfiCLUO  HfidllUlt  Nit  2  l9hawn  lu  ctiowbb  l-J  sn,!0«  ami  dtiin-aoomplute,  w.  I  in  seat 

*  xm  VliIU  ILU.ui  UhHU.  <5  liy  ozprossotl  rocclpi cf*  |  2,OOor  0.0. D.il  $3.00  Is  sent  w  ith 
ordor,  purchaser  paying  the  balance  $9.00  at .express  olUce.  Full  instruoUoSi  aid  list  of  otEe?  views  sent  with 

aariKSsr**^  World  M  f  ,tf,  Co.  i22  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


’  j  h  il  i.  n  i  y,  ,  . _  ^ ,  ...  —  iiv.iii  r,  vviu  i’-i  «  i  i  ■■  bunn 

.  "  bj  »*P»»»0n  WeeiptafS(2.00or  O.O.D.lt  S3. GO  is  sen:  with 

$9.0QatexpressolUco.  Full  lnsti  ucUouo  and  list  of  othervlows  sent  with 

World  M  f  ^  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FEED  MILL 

Hasnoniunl.  Warranted  logrlnil  faster.do hot ut  work, 
and  to  be  more  serv icoalde  than  any  fcc.i  rn  1.  made, 
Tlie  inner  grinding  burr  makes  three  revolutions  whit- 
the  outer  burr  nnd  team  make  one.  Which  greatly  in 
creases  ds  grinding  eapneltv  ovet  old  style  ungear  d 
mill.  Send  tor  illustrated  descriptive  cimilar  Adore  s 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 

BRICK  A  MACHINERY 

TILE  CSS  CLAY  CRUSHERS. 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

%  BEST  worlS 


J'.W.  I^Nf  I  eCOTTr^'t.' >• 

&  SON,'viiioiigiiii}.n.e^>^2aI£JI  P.  O.  Box  go 


NEW  PLUM 


bHIPPERW  PRIDE  now  offered  without  re¬ 
strictions.  Send  at  once  for  description  and  testi¬ 
monials,  and  hear  what  Plum  Authorities  say  of  It. 

I  also  have  30,0110  Ohio  Kluc.k  (.'ups,  afronjt 
plants.  Send  for  prices.  Address 


plants.  Send  for  prices.  Address 

H.  S.  WiLEY, 

Cayuga  Co..  CAYUGA, 

CABBAGE  SEEDS. 


.  N,  Y. 


ninntnr  orrnv  Long  Island  grown 

uAudAul  ottuo. 

Price  Lists  to  dealers  free  Address 

Francis  drill,  Kivcrkrntl,  N.Y, 

Valley  View  Nursery. 

CC  Pencil  Trees  foe  S«|e.  Liberal  dis- 

uu.uuu  count  to  nurserymen  and  d-alers  Special 
offer  to  new  customers  Send  for  catalogue  ami 
prices.  Valley  View  Nuraery  Wasiilsutos,  N.  J. 


GRAPE 


lngne  Free. 


Pk  Bi  \  IM  -  I’uT'Vp  le  Red 
BIB  Ulster.  1‘roltlie.  NiA  A”  A 
Bv  ■  anil  ..there  Strawberries, 
i  fl  Blackberries . MARLbOrtO 

I*  ™i:»l  ether  Hjiwncrries  Catl- 
JOtL  HpKM-KxHuL  XwvkiAPilir.  N.J. 


Get  Catalogue  of  The  DEN  190  X  NURSERIES, 
T.  V.  MUNSON.  Deni»(i ti. 

nuprietar,  Texas. 

Critically  selected  and  Tested  fVufta,  Vines,  Shrubs, 
Shade*,  every  rents,  and  Valuable  .Vi.r-c/t  i>s. 

Triumph,  the  best  hardy  white  grape  in  America, 
has  endured  45  below  zero,  unprotected,  and  made  a 
good  cron.  Marianna  Plum  sure  to  make  a  high 
mark.  Japan  Persimmon*,  successful  south  of  36°. 
Le  Conte  /bar.  Large  Stock  of  Leading  a  rapes  and 
Peaches,  Old  and  New.  Good  stock.  Well  Handled. 

REDUCED  PRICES 

Nor  a  very  large  Catalogue,  bat  it  offers 
BEK  It  V  PLA  N T9  of  all  varieties  very  low. 

Send  for  it.  K  V,[k  ALLEN. 

Beihleheui  Centre.  N".  Y. 


Ql/Si  DCDDt  CC  w»d  ,-{,er  E-.-'u  ie 

K  *  ft  i  DdinlLOgiown  if  fr.U.iv  mir 
u  NA  method.  K re c  i’.ii  dugue  ilescrii  >  Ml 
HALE  BEOS  .  So.  Gbtatonbury,  Conn. 


A  I  ih  Paid  Local  or  Traveling 

uMLArt  T  Salenmeu  to  sen  our 
* mmm  ■  K ili'lu  u  Specialties 

tn  the  trade.  Srate  .alary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  Mf*.  Co.  1  lm  ted.  >  i  naii.  O. 

SILKS  e°s  PATCHWORK 

m  .*ii  rrit  :uul  #i.0Ci  nid^N,  Ylk  dtDUMsl  wortm«tn i  trer .iffered. 
i>7r  -  di'  Bis*.  Ktr.i.ruMrry  Silk,  xx.  rud  -*.  I^rs.  and 

IliufitraUdi  Book  oi  fancy  stH-  ie*,  dr^i^ri  s  Ac  forcriia  W2rk,  tree 
WlUi  every  #:.0U  urder.  YALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  1  |av«ii .  Conn. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


•  • 


J^muorous. 


“Well,”  said  the  doctor  ‘to  me  it’s  plain,  then. 

That  the  business  of  a  lawyer  don’t  make  angels  out 
of  men." 

“Well,  doctor,”  said  the  lawyer,  “in  that  I  must 
opine 

That  the  medical  profession’s  just  the  opposite  of 
mine.” 

Teacher: — “Suppose  you  had  two  sticks  of 
candy,  and  your  big  brother  gives  you  two 
more,  how  many  would  you  have  then?” 
Little  boy  (shaking  his  head): — “You  don’t 
know  him :  he  ain't  that  kind  of  a  boy.” 

Daughter  of  the  house  (to  a  gentleman  with 
whom  sbe  had  been  flirting  desperately  the 
whole  evening,  in  a  whisper,  on  his  taking 
leave:)  “Next  Tuesday  i  shall  beat  borne  the 
whole  afternoon!”  Visitor:— “So  shall  I.” 

A  would-be  wit  once  said,  speaking  of  the 
fair  sex:—  “Ah !  it’s  woman’s  mission  to  make 
fools  of  men.”  “And  bow  vexed  we  are,” 
saida  bright  eyed  femiuiue  present,  “to  find 
that  nature  lias  so  often  forestalled  ns  ” 

“How  can  I  get  rid  of  this  dyspepsia?” 
asked  an  invalid  of  his  physician.  “Have 
you  tried  prepared  chalk?”  “Yes,  I’ve 
been  getting  my  milk  from  a  milkman  for  the 
last  six  years.  The  doctor  says  that’s  wbat 
gave  me  the  dyspepsia." 

A  traveler  through  Arabia  writes  that 
when  a  Bedouin  is  asked  to  drink,  bis  answer 
would  frequently  be:  “No,  thanks— I  drank 
yesterday.*’  In  this  country  the  answer 
usually  is:  “Well,  I’ve  been  at  it  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  hut  1  guess  1  can  stand  another." 

{Stout  lady  passenger  in  a  car.  wincing  (he 
has  trodden  on  her  bestcorn)— “Phew— clumsy 
— ”  Polite  old  gent— “Very  sorry,  my  dear 
madam;  but,  if  you  bad  a  foot  large  enough 
to  be  seen,  such  an  accident  couldn’t  occur.” 
And  then  the  lady  smiled. 

Burdette  has  evidently  worked  upon  a 
farm.  He  remarks:— “Where  the  zephyrs 
dimple  the  flelds  of  golden  ry  e,  I  hear  Ihesong 
the  harvesters  are  singing,  clear  and  high.  I 
hear  a  note  that  rises  above  the  reaper’s  hum. 
I  know  the  driver’s  trioiMo  clear  the  cog-wheel 
with  his  thumb.” 


PijjrcUancous.  Advertising. 


£ 


Mothers  Don't  Know-How  wbiit  children  are 
punish-  d  for  hrjpn  uncouth,  wilful,  and  Indifferent 
to  lust  motions  nr  rewards,  simply  be  iu<t-  they  are' 
out  of  health!  An  intelligent  lady  said  of  a  child  of 
this  kind:  Mothers  should  know  that  If  they  would 
dve,  the  little  ones  moderate  doses  of  Hop  Bitters 
_or  two  O'  three  week>,  the  iblldreu  would  be  all  a 
parent  could  desire  ” 

Battle  Cheek.  Mich.,  .Tan.  .11. 18*9. 

Gentlem  s  Having  been  aitllcted  for  a  number  of 
j  ears  with  Indigestion  and  general  debility ,  by  the 
advice  of  my  doctor  I  used  Hop  Bitters,  and  must 
say  they  afforded  me  almost  Instant  relief.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  ttstlfy  In  their  bfbalf.  q 


EATON,  ftludi-on  Co-,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PORTABLE  AMD  AGRICULTURAL 
STRAW  ENGIVES 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD  III  every  respect  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pio¬ 
neers  lu  the  manufacture  of 
P  radically  Portable  *  ten  in  Engines, 
And  wllli  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
MACtllNKUY  from  the  HKST  HA  -RIALS,  «D(I  til  the 
best  manner  OF  construction,  and  with  continued 
Improvements,  have  attained  the  miohkkt  standard 
lu  excellence  of  workmanship,  sin  pllelty  of  design 
and  capa  lly  of  power,  f  or  il  quarter  or  a  century 
have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mention  this  paper 


Have  MApNateCp°0vemenis 

NOT  FOUND  ltjHER  nAKES 

that  Will  well  repay  ai4 

INVESTIGATION 

by  those  whoe  t0  sec\,re 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENQLAND. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OK 
DRUGS. 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  THE  KL.KC!TltIC  RE- 

V  I  K\V.  nn  Him  on  tod  Journal  1,  which  Is  publish 

ed  for  Kree  Distribution. 

Ittrcatsof  Hf.At  TH,  HvotKNK.and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  11  complete  eucyelooeilla  of  Information  for 
Invnllrisund  tin  mo  who  suffer  from  uervous.  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases,  Every  subject  that  bears 
ou  health  aDd  human  happiness  receives  attention  in 
Its  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaPed  or  a  dire  are  answered, 
and  valuable  inrormstUm  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
arc  In  need  of  modirnl  advice. 

>  Of  NG  .11  K'  and  others  who  Milter  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
con  suit  Inc  its  contents. 

'Ih*-  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  hy  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,"  and  points  out 
the  ODly  sure,  simple  aud  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy.  TIIE  ELEPTU  1C  RE¬ 
VIEW.  I  Hid  llrondway.  Now  %  orU. 

For  New  Hoof  a.  For  Old  Roofs. 

ROOFING 

Price  low;  oaj/hodpeau  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face;  materials  durable.  Fire-proof  Send  nl  oncetor 
illustrated  Book.  N.  Y.  Slato  Roofing  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


£MPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


IMPRACTICABLE. 

Judqe  1  to  Witness).— “  Repeat  the  prisoner’s  statement  to  yTou,  exactly  in  his  own  words. 
Now.  what  did  he  say  ?” 

2.  Witness  — “  My  Lord,  he  said  he  stole  the  pig - ” 

'  Judge . — “  Impossible  !  He  couldn't  have  used  the  third  person.” 

~  Witness. — “My  Lord,  there  was  no  third  person.” 

5  Judge  — “  Nonsense  !  I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  said,  *  I  stole  the  pig’!  ” 

Witness  t shocked)  — “Ob,  my  Lord  !  He  never  mentioned  your  Lordship’s  name  !” 


FL,@R(A\IL  fiUil 

A  beautiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  Plate,  and  1,000  Illus¬ 
trations,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Veget¬ 
ables.  prices  of  Seeds  aud  Plants,  undhow  to  grow  them. 
Printed  In  English  and  German.  Price  only  10  cents,  which 
may  be  deducted  Troui  first  order. 

It  tells  what  you  want  for  the  garden,  and  how  to  get  it  Instead  of  running  to 
the  grocery  at  tlie  last  moment  to  buy  whatever  seeds  happen  to  be  left  over,  meet¬ 
ing  with  disappointment  nftcr  weeks  of  waiting. 

BUY  ONLY  TICK’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MACAZINE, 

:)2  pages,  a  Colored  Plate  In  every  number,  and  many  fine  engravings.  Price 
vear  Five  Copies  for  #5.  Specimen  numbers  10  cents:  K  trial  copies  25  cent"  Wc 
will  «end  to  any  address  Vick’s  Magazine  and  any  one  of  the  following  publications 


at  the 

Bar 

Wee 


.  lng  i - 

of  one:  Century,  *4.  0: 
Illustrated  Christian 

itluKiizine,  $3-00. 


VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  CARDEN, 

210  pages,  Six  Colored  Plates,  nearly  l.OJO  Engravings,  $1.25,  In  elegant  eloth  covers. 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


— AND  — 

PLANTS 


Our  lllus- 
|  trated  Cata¬ 
logue  of 


Peter  Henderson 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN,” 

full  of  valuable  cultural  dbcctJuRS,  containing  three  colored  I 
plaU-H,  aud  embracm#  cvi-ryUiing  new  and  rare  in 
H «*-«*<! 4  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 

gtampa  to  cover  ttncUuni  (6  cents)-  To  customers  ol  last 
aeasou  Kent  FREE  without  application. 


afc  CO., 

35  &  31  Cortlanlt  St,, 

New  York. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  NoMpeelnl  Device  required 
lor  I'luntiug  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
lnformallon,ro  KMPIltE  DH 1 1. 1.  CO., 

Horn  H.  Mhortsville.  N.  Y. 


PIA.WO-FOH.TES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  ToMiWortasIiij  &  DnraMlity. 

w  WILLIAM  HIV  ABE  A  CO.  ' 

Nos.  204  and  200  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
Now  112  Fifth  AvemiA.  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS  to 

L  A  D  I  ESI 

Greatest  Irultn-  onents  ever  of 
fered.  Now's  your  lime  to  get  up 
orders  far  our  celebrated  Tran 
and  Uoftfles  and  secure  a  beau 
tlful  Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose 
China  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Dee- 
ora i cd  Gobi  Baud  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold 
Baud  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Sr-t.  Fur  full  particulars 
address  THEt- K  BAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
P,  O.  Box  *W,  31  33  Very  Ml. ,  New  York, 
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Ends  of  manure,  broadcast  or  In  drill.  In  one-tenth 
Brno  required  by  hand.  Illustrated Oalalogueefrea 
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KEMPS 


RE  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


BURPEE’S 
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oCCUO  1WSSE*? 

FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 


Will  bn  snnt  FRFE  to  all  who  write  for  it  It  Is  a  Handsome  Book  of  1 20  pnsrs,  hutulreds  of 
beautiful  new  lUuBtrctlona,  two  Colored  Plates,  and  telle icu  Jihout  the  Ivst  I  nrin  atid  4<ar«len 
sSods. Including  I. HPORT ANT  Novelties  of  Kent  Merit.  Farmers.  Market  Gardeners,  and 
§£ffi£ws  wllowant  the  Hl^T  S  V  EDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  ecud  ^dmsHunaposUlto 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ACME" 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
and  Leveies 


The  jS’j  *i  L”  ttubjccts  tne  son  t  •  i  tuition  of  n  n,  >  i_  i  ujui«i  and  u-oe  n  an  to  the  Cutting,  Liftino, 
Turnir  .  c’/.eoss  or  noum.K  ua.nos  of  C  AST  STEEL  OULTBRS,  the  Peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  ofwhleh 
give  i  /use  r iitt {iiy  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  cruafiinu  lumps,  Uvetingofl  the  gtound  ana 


iw  b|P| _ _  _ _ H  Sprint/  Teeth 

to  Inverted  sod  and  bard  clay,  where  other  nnrrow;  ut- 
Harrow  that  oafs  over  the  entire  a  trfaoe  Of  the  ground. 

Wo  deliver  Ireu  nt  oar  distributing  depots 

Don’t  let  dealers  jjiiIiu  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 


thori  Llv  i/uiiterisino  the  soil  are  performed  at'  the  same  time.  Tin-  entire  itbaenoe  of  .Spike*  or  Sp 
avoids  gulling  up  rubblttb.  It  18  ^Sf*6cifiUy  adapt  c(l  to  Inverted  nod  and  hard  c-luv.  wuero  OMiit  hi 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the ' 

Variety  ol  Sizes.  4  to  13  If  el  wide.  — 

DO  NOT  UK  DECEIVED.  _  _  , 

inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ACME' 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  m  the  United  stales 
and  if  it.  does  not  suit.,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don  t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  Mb  own  farm 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories 

h/SKa.  Nash  &  Brother,  MAE»™“KCE: 

N.B. -“TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Essays,”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


THK  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL" 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

CVI**9* 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL. 


This  Is  tbu  best  working  and  the 
most  powerful  Wlud-F.u 
glue  In  the  world,  because 
of  Hr*r.  the  superior  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Its  self  regulat¬ 
ing  nice  hauls  in, and  second, 
the  better  form  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  its  sail..  The  foot* 
and  reasons  which  support  this 
claim  are  sc  t  fori  b  In  our  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  Second  Edition  — 
1KK4,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

Falrhnvrii  l1  !*#A. 

Men  Mi  *  a  ttal* 


MATTHEWS’ 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
,-rs  everywhere  to  hr  the  must,  perfect  and  reliable 
Implements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops,  lir.irare  of  cheap  Imitations!  inquire  for 
the  genuine  machines  which  are  made  only  by* 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulara,  giving  latest  prices  and  Improvements, 
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GROUP  OF  NORMAN  HORSES.  Fig.  3b. 


^crrsmau. 

OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

A  GROUP  OF  NORMAN  HORSES. 

On  our  first  page,  at  Fig.  33,  we  present, 
from  life,  a  group  of  Norman  horses  from  the 
justly  celebrated  herd  of  Dillon  Brothers, 
Normal,  111.  This  firm  has  long  been  in  the 
business  of  importing  and  breeding  Norman 
horses,  and  lias  done  much  to  introduce  these 
fine  animals  over  the  United  States.  Our  cut  is 
a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  photographs  of 
the  different  animals;  but  in  one  or  , two  in¬ 
stances  the  position  of  the  animal  is  not  the 
best  that  might  have  been  selected.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  foreground  is  the  prize-winning  stal¬ 
lion  Leisure  407,  N.  R.  N.  H.  He  is  five  years 
old, a  beautiful  dark  gray, powerfully  built  and 
weighing  2,020  pouuds.  He  was  sued  by  St 
Laurent  753,  his  dam  being  Evaliua  034.  He 
received  the  first  prize  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  in  138-3,  and  in  1884  was  shown  at  five 
fairs  and  received  eight  first  and  sweepstake 
premiums.  Next,  back  of  and  partly  in 
front  of  Leisure,  stands  Modesty  008  N.  R.  N. 
H.  She  is  eight  years  old  and  a  line  dapple 
gray.  Her  sire  is  also  Sc.  Laurent,  her  dam, 
Gertrude.  Duriug  1884  she  was  exhibited  at 
five  fairs, and  received  10  first  and  sweepstake 
premiums.  Directly  back  ot  her  stands  Char¬ 
lemagne,  2413;  black  with  a  small  star  in  his 
forehead.  He  was  foaled  in  lSSl.aud  import¬ 
ed  in  1883.  At  ti  ve  fairs  in  1 884  he  received  four 
first  premiums.  In  front  of  the  last  and 
looking  directly  back  is  Boccaccio,  2424.  He  is 
a  fine  mahogany  bay  of  good  form.  He  is 
two  years  past,  and  was  also  imported  in  1884. 
Next  to  him  aod  looking  to  the  front  is  Lin¬ 
net  2170,  a  beautiful  gray,  foaled  in  1883, 
sired  by  Leisure,  dam  Cullalee,  015  She  re¬ 
ceived,  in  1884,  five  first  premiums  at  five  fairs. 
The  remaining  animal  to  the  right  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  Ida  Volgara  1705.  four  years  old 
past,  and  a  solid  gray  She  also  received,  in 
1884,  five  first  premiums. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  group  of  six  horses, 
during  1884,  were  shown  at  five  fairs  and  in 
the  aggregate  received  27  first  premiums  and 
10  sweepstakes,  a  record  of  which  the  owners 
may  be  justlv  proud. 


HARD  TIMES  AMONG  THE  FARMERS. 

PROF.  S.  A.  KNAPP. 

From  all  quarters  of  the  West  has  come 
the  complaint  of  low  prices  for  farm 
produce.  Corn  in  Kausas,  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa  is  quoted  at  15  cents  per  bush 
el;  in  Central  Iowa  at  20  cents,  and  in  Eastern 
Iowa  at  25  cents.  Considering  the  price  of 
iaud  at  the  different  points,  this  is  less  than 
cost.  To  receive  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  labor  and  capital  employed,  the  price 
should  be  ten  cents  per  bushel  higher.  The 
general  market  does  not  indicate  any  proba¬ 
bility  of  such  advance.  Under  such  conditions, 
what  shall  be  dune  with  the  corn? 

In  Iowa  the  surplus  can  be  mainly  fed  into 
hogs  and  cattle  during  the  year,  if  ihe  farmers 
resolutely  set  to  work  to  breed,  purchase  aud 
feed;  aud  apparently  it  is  the  intention  to  do 
so  Of  course,  many  of  the  smaller  farm  rs 
and  renters  must  sell,  aud  many  farmers  are 
buying  to  feed,  or  store  for  future  use.  Upon 
the  College  Farm  we  are  purchasing  coru  at 
20  cents  per  bushel  of  70  pounds  (including 
cob).  Wheat  bran  can  be  purchased,  by  the 
car-load,  at  eight  dollars  per  ton;  adding  two 
dollars  for  freight  and  delivery,  the  cost  in 
the  burn  would  be  $10 per  ton.  Thirty  horse9 
and  colts,  ldU  head  of  cattle,  mostly  Short¬ 
horns,  Friesians  and  Jerseys— 100  hogs,  mostly 
brood  sows — aud  120  ewes — pure  Shropshire, 
or  Shropshire  and  South  Down — are  kept 
upon  the  farm.  The  horses  are  fed  bran  and 
corn  in  the  ear. 

All,  but  one  Bpan  which  does  heavy  work, 
are  each  fed  six  pounds  of  bran  and  four 
pounds  of  corn  daily  from  December  1st  till 
May  1st,  and  all  the  hay  and  straw  they  will 
eat.  For  the  cattle  the  coru  is  shelled,  ground 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  bran:  each 
cow  receives  11  pounds  of  the  mixed  grain 
daily  and  all  the  hay  and  straw  she  will  eat 
without  waste.  For  the  sheep  the  corn  i3 
shelled  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
bran;  each  ewe  receives  one  pound  six  ounces 
daily,  fed  io  two  rations,  and  a  full  allowance 
of  hay.  The  hogs  are  fed  corn  in  the  ear  and 
a  slop  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts  and  oil- 
meal— well  salted,  and  varying  in  proportion 
according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animals — 
richer  for  the  younger  pigs  and  nearly  clear 
bran  for  the  older. 

The  cost  of  food  for  keeping  horses  in 
thrifty  and  improving  condition  during  the 
Winter— 150  days — averages  8>£  cents  per 
day;  for  cows,  nine  cents  per  day;  for  sheep, 


two  cents  per  day;  for  brood  sows,  gaining 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  1  }4  cent  per  day. 
Twenty-five  pigs  are  fed  for  pork ;  the  cost  of 
food  to  make  a  pound  of  gam.  live  weight,  is 
1%  cent,  at  present  prices  of  grain.  It  is 
worth  ‘6%  cents  when  ready  for  market— a 
fair  profit  for  labor,  AH  animals  are  weighed 
the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  the  food 
is  weighed  daily. 

I  have  averaged  the  cost  of  keeping  on  the 
entire  herds,  deeming  it  better  to  give  averages 
upon  large  numbers  than  special  tests  with  a 
few  selected  animals,  The  cost  of  food  per  ani¬ 
mal  may  look  high  toWesteru  farmers.  It  could 
have  been  made  less  by  feeding  only  corn, 
hay  and  straw,  but  most  of  the  animals  are 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  vigor  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  At  ruling  prices  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  aud  swine,  corn  fed  intel¬ 
ligently'  on  the  farms  in  Iowa  will  net  from  35 
to  40  eeuts  per  bushel.  The  exclusively  grain, 
or  dairy  fanners,  are  the  principal  sufferers 
under  present  conditions. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

Ipflmnanj. 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE. 

PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

By  abortion,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is 
meant  the  expulsion  of  the  fmtus  before  it 
has  attained  sufficient  development  to  enable 
it  to  live  outside  the  womb.  When  the  fretus  J 
is  expelled  after  it  is  able  to  live  out  of  the 
womb,  but  before  the  full  period  of  gestation, 
it  is  known  as  premature  parturition.  Thus 
abortion  occurs  under  seven  or  seven-aud-a- 
balf  months,  aud  premature  parturition  after 
this  date  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  fall 
term.  lu  practice,  however,  there  is  no  d*-  | 
fined  limit  between  abortion  aud  premature 
parturition,  and  as  the  causes  aud  results  from 
each  are  quite  similar,  except  that  the  prema¬ 
ture  birth  is  usually  more  dangerous  as  the  i 
time  advances,  it  will  answer  our  present 
purpose  to  class  all  premature  births  under 
the  head  of  abortion.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  term  is  generally  used. 

The  causes  of  abortion  in  cattle  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  external  and  internal.  The  more 
common  external  causes  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows: — sudden  changes  In  temperature; 
abrupt  setting  in  of  cold  weather;  exposure  to 
cold  rams  or  wiuds;  coarse,  indigestible  food, 
or  an  over-abundance  of  too  stimulating  food ; 
impure  water;  large  quantities  Of  cold  or  iced 
water,  especially  when  the  system  is  heated; 
feeding  on  certain  plants,  notably  savin,  rue, 
hellebore,  sedges,  rashes,  or  horse-tails,  or  on 
ergoted  grains  or  grasses,  smutty  corn  or 
wheat,  and  large  quantities  of  wet,  frosty,  or 
mu>tvfood;  certain  medicinal  agents  incau¬ 
tiously  used,  as  cantbarides,  turpentine,  dras¬ 
tic  purgatives  (calomel,  croton  oil.  gamboge, 
large  doses  of  Glauber,  or  Kpsom  salts  or  oilsi, 
or  diuretics  (niter,  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  col- 
chicum,  squills) ;  hot.  damp,  or  foul  stables; 
keeping  in  stalls  with  floors  much  inclined 
backward ;  injuries,  especially  pressure,  blows, 
or  kicks  on  the  abdomen,  falls,  slips,  severe 
exertion,  fatigue,  riding  of  animals  iu  heat; 
excitement,  fright,  fear,  chasing,  especially 
by  dogs;  contact  with  or  proximity  to  dead 
or  decomposing  animal  matter;  peculiar 
odors,  especially  those  arising  from  abortion; 
breediug  at  too  early  an  age,  arc  all  exciting 
causes. 

Internal  causes  include  ull  diseases  in  which 
the  genera)  system  is  seriously  affected;  le¬ 
vers,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  constipa¬ 
tion,  diarrhcp.a,  previous  abortions,  uterine 
diseases,  disease  of  the  foetus  or  its  mem¬ 
branes,  deformity  or  death  of  fcetus,  very 
fleshy  or  poor  condition  of  the  mother,  aud, 
finally,  the  presence  in  the  passages  of  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  vegetable  parasite  iLeptothrix  vagi¬ 
nalis),  which  is  readily  transferred  from  oue 
animal  to  another  so  as  to  produce  abortion. 

Frequently  an  animal  aborts  without  any 
apparent  cause,  in  which  case  there  must 
have  been  a  special  predisposition  to  abortion ( 
so  that  a  very  trifling  or  inappreciable  cause 
produced  the  effect;  wbileother  animalsnever 
lose  their  fcetus,  though  exposed  to  ihe  influ¬ 
ence  of  apparently  more  potent  causes.  In 
general,  anything  which  greatly  affects  the 
system  of  the  parent  is  liable  to  produce  abor¬ 
tion. 

The  symptoms  of  abortion  are  extremely 
varied.  Iu  the  early  stages  of  gestation  abor¬ 
tion  frequently  occurs  without  any  previous 
symptoms  or  warning,  and  is  only  determined 
by  the  animal  coming  in  heat  again.  At 
other  times,  and  usually  in  the  later  stages, 
the  abortion  is  more  complicated  and  labor¬ 
ious,  in  which  case  there  may  be  more  or  less 
uneasiness,  dullness  and  fever,  or  even  the 
usual  symptoms  of  normal  parturition.  When 
the  abortion  is  recent,  or  about  to  take  place, 
there  is  usually  a  filling  of  the  udder,  or  a 
falling  off  in  milk,  in  the  case  of  milch  cows,  , 
a  relaxed  condition  of  the.external  generative  { 


organs  and  passages,  with  a  glutinous  or 
bloody  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  a 
slight  falling  of  the  flanks  and  abdomen. 

Where  abortion  occurs  in  the  early  stages 
of  gestation,  little  or  no  medicinal  treatment  is 
demanded.  Even  iu  the  later  stages  all  that 
is  usually  required  is  rest  aud  seclusion  with 
plenty  of  soft,  nourishing  food.  A  course  of 
tonics  (sulphate  of  iron  two  drams,  gentian 
and  ginger  each  one  ounce,  twice  daily,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pint  of  ale  or  gruel)  may  be  desir¬ 
able  if  tbe  animal  is  much  weakened.  In  all 
cases  an  animal  aborting,  or  showing  symp¬ 
toms  of  abortion,  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  the  herd  aud  kept  apart  from 
sound  animals  until  fully  recovered.  All  pro- 
.  ducts  of  aborting  animals,  aud  tbe  stable  in 
which  they  are  confined  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected  by  the  free  use  of  disinfect¬ 
ants— a  strong  solution  of  copperas  or 
one  ounce  of  corbolic  acid  disolved  in  every 
gallon  of  water.  Where  abortions  have 
broken  out  iu  a  herd  and  appear  contagious, 
these  precautions  are  very  essential.  Dr.  Law 
further  recommends  half-ounce  doses  of 
chlorate  of  potash  daily.  An  auimal  having 
aborted  should  be  allowed  to  ruu  over  several 
beats  after  recovery  before  being  again 
served. 

Preventive  measures  are  to  besought  rather 
than  treatment,  inasmuch  as  an  abortion  can 
rarely  be  checked  after  the  symptoms  have 
appeared.  These  consist  in  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  causes  which  may  give  rise  to 
abortion.  Moderate  sudden  changes  iu  tem¬ 
perature  and  protect  from  cold  rains  aud 
winds  by  suitable  shelter  or  stables.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  diet,  auddry,  coarse 
fodder  should  be  supplemented,  iu  part,  by 
more  digestible  or  stimulating  food,  as  roots, 
potatoes,  cotton-seed  meal,  oil  meal  or  lin¬ 
seed  cake;  but  over  feeding  on  these  concen¬ 
trated  stimulating  foods  must  be  avoided;  the 
animals  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  cold  or  iced  water  after  lung 
abstinence  or  when  heated.  Impure  water 
and  filth  of  whatever  nature  are  to  he  avoid¬ 
ed.  See  that  the  pastures  and  hay  fields 
do  not  contain  irritating  plants,  and  on 
low  pastures  that  there  is  plenty  of  grass 
so  that  the  animals  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  coarse  sedges  uud  rushes. 
Ergot,  smut,  aud  musty  fodder  are  to  be  fed 
sparingly,  if  they  must  be  fed  at  all.  with 
succulent  food,  and  free  access  to  good  water 
must  be  provided  for.  In  administering  medi¬ 
cines  to  pregnant  animals,  care  should  be 
taken  uot  to  give  too  large  doses,  or  to  use 
too  freely  externally,  especially  of  those 
remedies  that  act  upon  the  urino-genital  or¬ 
gans.  Tbe  stable-s  should  be  kept  cool,  dry, 
and  wholesome,  witn  the  floor  nearly  level,  or 
only  slightly  inclined  backward.  Loose  ani¬ 
mals  should  notbeconfiued  in  small  quarters, 
as  they  are  liable  to  injure  each  other  by 
hooking  or  crowding,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  have  icy  or  slippery  places  over 
which  the  animals  must  pas*.  Avoid  too  long 
drives,  chasing,  running,  excitiDg,  or  -fright¬ 
ening  the  animuls.  All  decomposing  animal 
matter  should  be  burned  or  buried,  and  of¬ 
fensive  odors  be  removed.  Do  not  breed  be¬ 
fore  the  system  is  nearly  developed,  uud  avoid 
ruuning  down  the  system  by  milking  too 
heavily  the  first  season.  Animals  that  have 
aborted  should  receive  special  attention,  since 
they  are  very  much  more  liable  to  abort 
again  than  those  that  have  never  aborted. 
Finally,  by  keeping  the  animals  iu  good, 
healthy  condition,  and  having  them  properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  the  number  of  abortions 
may  be  sensibly  diminished. 


SI )t  |)ouUn|-JJariJ. 


WYANDOTTES. 


Here  is  my  experience  in  keeping  Wyan¬ 
dottes; — The  first  point  in  their  favor  is  their 
hardihood.  I  have  now  kept  them  for  one 
year  with  other  varieties,  and  so  fur  they  have 
proved  more  hardy  thun  any  other  breed  I 
have.  While  there  la  very  little  sickness  in 
any  of  my  breeding  pens,  the  Wyaudottes 
have  been  most  hardy.  I  have  not  hud  one 
sick  bird  among  them  during  the  Fall  aud 
Winter,  so  far.  My  birds  all  receive  the  same 
care  and  treatment;  all  have  good  shelter  and 
plenty  of  food. 

For  marketing,  they  are  the  equal  of  any 
variety  known.  They  are  of  rapid  growth; 
for  early  feathering  I  have  not  found  their 
superior.  They  have  a  compact  Dorking-like 
body,  and  a  fine  quality  of  flesh,  with  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  giving  them  a  tine  appearance 
when  properly  dressed. 

For  eggs,  they  are  laying  more  to  day, 
for  the  same  number  of  t  irds,  than  any  other 
variety  I  have,  and  during  the  whole  of  lust 
season  they  continued  to  lay  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  than  my  Brown  Leghorns,  or 
Light  Brahmas,  laying  quite  as  many  as  any 


pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks  on  my  farm.  The 
eggs  are  fully  as  large  as  those  from  the  Ply 
mout  h  Rock  hens,  and  of  like  color. 

For  size,  the  Wyandottes  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  P.  Rock  and  quite  as  pretty. 
They  are  very  tame,  bear  confinement  as  well 
as  tbe  P.  Rock  or  Brahma,  aud  consume  less 
food.  As  to  breeding,  before  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Standard  of  Excellence,  they 
were  bred  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  owner, 
with  feathered  legs,  single  combs,  white  ear¬ 
lobes,  etc.;  now-,  however,  that  they  must 
conform  to  the  Standard  to  be  admitted  for 
exhibition,  there  will  be  more  uniformity  in 
breeding  hereafter. 

Do  they  breed  true  to  color,  etc.  ?  Not  ex¬ 
actly  ;  single  chickens  were  entirely  “  off 
color”  with  me  last  seasou,  and  a  number  of 
them  had  single  combs.  Now,  however,  a 
careful  breeder  will  gradually  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  mating  and  care.  Being  of  an 
artificial  color,  as  all  silver-laced  varieties 
are,  it  will  require  time  and  labor  to  establish 
a  uniform  strain  of  this  fine  breed.  Much 
depends  upon  the  shelter  and  care  of  any 
breed  of  fowls  to  realize  tbe  largest  profits 
therefrom  Treat  them  fairly  well,  aud  they 
will  give  a  fair  return  for  the  labor  bestowed; 
neglect,  starve,  aud  keep  their  quarters  filthy 
aud  filled  with  vermin,  and  the  profits  will  be 
small.  c.  s.  cooper. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


PASTURING  SHEEP  ON  CLOVER  AS  A 
PREPARATION  FOR  WHEAT. 


A.  B  ALLEN. 

Under  head  of  “Larger  Crops  the  Antidote,” 
on  page  800  of  last  year’s  Rural,  you  give  an 
excellent  example  of  growing  wheat  profit¬ 
ably  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  on  your  own  farm, 
the  fields  of  which  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
are  valued  at  the  high  price  of  $100  per  acre. 
This  is  encouraging  to  our  farmers  in  general, 
and  shows  them  that  by  proper  cultivation 
they  can  be  assured  of  a  fair  Det  annual  in¬ 
come  from  their  laud,  eveu  at  the  present  low 
prices  of  grain,  lu  the  example  before  us, 
the  stable  manure  applied  to  the  crop  involves 
heavy  labor,  aod  tltc  commercial  fertilizers 
an  extra  expense,  both  of  which  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  lessened  by  adopting  Uie  system  fol¬ 
lowed  in  many  districts  of  great  Britain,  in 
rearing  .-beep  combined  with  the  growing  of 
wheat.  For  this  purpose  they  resort  to  vari¬ 
ous  crops  for  early  pasture,  such  as  rye, 
vetches,  etc.;  but  ihe  best  and  most  easily 
practical  for  our  Northern  fanners  m  Sum¬ 
mer  would  be  clover  fed  off  by  sheep,  as  this 
crop  may  be  continued  for  about,  four  weeks 
at  that  season,  and  at  the  end  of  iL  would  be 
the  right  time  for  plowing  the  laud  for  the 
succeeding  wheat  Crop.  In  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  very  wasteful  to  turn  a 
numerous  flock  on  a  large  field,  us  the  sheep 
in  roaming  over  it  would  tread  down  and  foul 
more  clover  than  they  consumed  by  feeding. 

Tbe  method  pursued  iu  Gre*t  Britain  is  to 
divide  a  large  Hock  of  sheep  into  bands  of 
about  100,  hurdle  in  an  acre  of  clover,  and 
keep  each  band  on  this  tilL  eaten  up  clt-au.  A 
good  growth  of  clover  on  an  acre  will  last  100 
sheep  of  medium  size  from  five  to  seven  days. 
The  hurdles  are  theu  taken  up  and  a  fresh 
acre  is  inclosed,  aud  the  sheep  turned  on  to 
this,  and  thus  continued  till  all  is  led  off. 
Examining  the  ground  after  the  removal  of 
the  sheep,  we  find  their  dropping*  thickly 
covering  it,  and  spread  out  over  it  as  evenly 
as  if  they  had  beeu  carefully  scattered  by  tbe 
human  hand.  All  know  that  the  clung  of 
sheep  is  one  of  the  richest  and  very  best  kinds 
for  every  sort  of  crop,  and  that  the  stubble 
and  roots  of  clover  are  also  of  great  excellence. 
Combined,  they  undoubtedly  form  a  healthful 
pabulum  hoth  for  the  straw  and  graiu  of 
wheat,  which  cannot  be  excelled.  Disease  of 
any  kind  scarcely  ever  attacks  the  crop  then, 
aud  it  grows  and  ripens  with  tbe  most  perfect 
evenness.  1  have  carefully  examined  numer¬ 
ous  fields  by  going  round  afld  into  them  when 
ready  to  be  harvested,  and  could  scarcely  ever 
find  one  square  yard  of  the  crop  differing  iu 
growth  from  another. 

Sheep  thus  hurdled  ought  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  size  and  strength,  so  that  none  can  be 
easily  thrown  dowu  aud  trampled  upon,  to 
their  injury,  by  others.  Lambs,  when  weaned, 
must  be  hurdled  by  themselves, and  ewesduring 
their  nursing  must  be  kept  in  open  pastures, 
where  they  can  rim  loose  with  their  lambs  at 
pleasure.  This  iusuros  the  lambs  from  being 
harmed  iu  overcrowding  by  their  dams.  Rough 
bibs,  thatcannotbe  profitably  cultivated,  are 
devoted  to  pasture,  uud  the  valleys  between 
them,  being  of  a  better  soil,  are  reserved  for 
crops  of  various  kinds.  When  more  suitable 
or  convenient,  tbe  store,  or  fattening  sheep, 
are  turned  on  to  these  pastures  by  day  for 
exercise  and  a  short  bite,  and  brought  down 


to  their  clover,  or  other  crop,  to  be  hurdled 
during  the  night. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  in  the  United 
States  which  may  thus  be  profitably  farmed, 
but  in  order  to  do  this  iu  the  most  economical 
manner,  those  possessing  rough  ground,  and 
especially  such  as  abounds  with  rocks  and 
rough  stones,  ought  to  combine  to  do  away 
with  fences,  keep  largo  flocks  together,  have 
a  shepherd  and  dogs  to  attend  them  as  is  more 
particularly  practiced  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  on  the  high  hills  and  in  the 
low  valleys  between  them. 

Here  the  various  breeds  of  what  are  called 
Down  sheep  are  raised  in  immense  numbers, 
a  single  county  perhaps  supporting  several 
hundred  tliousauds.  It  is  these  sheep  which 
turn  out  such  delicious  mutton— leau,  tender, 
and  juicy — and  if  our  people  could  be  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  it,  they  would  soon  learn 
to  generally  prefer  it,  as  people  do  iu  Great 
Britain,  to  beef,  and  especially  to  pork;  for 
it  is  infinitely  more  healthful  than  the  latter, 
particularly  iu  hot  weather.  It  is  also  more 
strengthening  to  the  muscular  system. 

Mutton,  wool,  wheat,  aud  other  grain  crops 
may  be  produced  by  this  method  of  farming 
more  economically  than  iu  any  way  with 
which  f  am  acquainted,  on  land  that  requires 
the  application  of  manure  to  grow  profitable 
crops;  aud  it  may  be  practiced  sueeo.sfully  on 
small  farms  as  well  as  large  ones  Roots  are 
fed  off  in  the  same  method  iu  Autumn  and 
Winter:  but  the  latter  season  with  us  being 
so  much  colder  and  frostier,  we  cannot  do 
this.  The  Winters  in  England  are  like  a  mild, 
rainy  November  aud  .March  with  us.  Our 
Summers  also  are  drier  and  hotter  thau  those 
there,  and  consequently  less  favorable  for 
growing  any  sort  of  roots  or  tubers,  except 
potatoes.  But  in  place  of  these,  we  have  In¬ 
dian  corn,  which  cannot  ripen  well  in  the 
cool  summer  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  in  a  great  measure,  with  good  hay,  straw, 
and  corn-stalks,  supplies  the  place  of  roots. 
Indeed  it  is  much  better  for  fattening  animals 
of  all  kinds. 


from  Arizona,  18  feet  in  bight,  which,  planted 
near  the  center  of  the  hall,  rise  up  straight 
and  symmetrical  columns.  A  curious  fact 
about  the  Echinos  is,  that  most  of  them  are 
edible  both  in  plant  and  fruit.  The  grated 
pulp  of  these  fleshy  Echinos,  mixed  in  a  flour 
batter  aud  fried,  makes  excellent  tortillas. 
The  Mexican  Soap  Plant  is  a  yucca  with  a 
large,  thickened  root-stalk,  which  makes  a 
lather  when  mixed  with  water  as  well  as 
Babbitt’s  best.  It  is  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  both  for  laundry  aud  toilet  purposes. 
[From  our  observation,  the  poorer  classes  of 
Mexicans  seldom  use  any  soap  plant  or  water, 
either  in  the  laundry  or  for  toilet. — Eds.] 
The  Cereus  senilis,  or  Old  Man’s  Beard,  is 
covered  with  glistening,  silvery  hairs.  A 


ing.  It  was  news  to  me  that  the  cochineal  is 
abundantly  found  in  Texas.  They  show  some 
very  fine  agaves, two  specimens  of  A.  8hewii(?) 
are  very  beautiful.  A  yucca,  with  very  tube¬ 
rous  roots,  was  pointed  out  as  the  plant  from 
which  the  drink  which  rivals  pulque  in  the 
national  heart  of  Mexico,  is  produced.  It  re¬ 
sembles  beer,  and  Is  called  uiezcat.  [Mezcal 
is  a  liquor  distilled  from  pulque,  and  instead 
of  resembling  beer,  it  is  more  intoxicating 
even  than  whisky.  Eds.1 
These  plants  were  gathered  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  table  lands,  or  mesas,  of  Texas. 
They  were  brought  down  to  San  Antonio  on 
the  backs  of  the  little  burro3.  [Pronounced 
burrows,  the  New  Mexican  name  for  the  di¬ 
minutive  species  of  the  ass. — Eds  ] 
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Indian  Apple.  Fig.  44. 


OR  JHIDS,  CACTI  AND  BULBS. 

A  few'  families  of  plants  have  a  large  re¬ 
presentation  in  the  horticultural  department. 
Central  America  and  Mexico  have  an  almost 
innumerable  quantity  of  orchids.  Very  few 
of  these  singular  plants  are  in  bloom  at  pres¬ 
ent,  aud  1  caunot  say  how  many  will  prove 
interesting.  As  before  mentioned,  Texas  and 
Mexico  present  very  large  collections  of  cacti, 
yuccas,  agaves  and  aloes,  plants  particularly 
suited  to  arid  ’regions.  The  Mexican  plants 
form  part  of  her  government  exhibit,  and 
comprise  some  very  tine  specimens.  Two 
large  Spanish  Daggers  stand  on  either  side  of 
one  of  the  main  entrances  of  Horticultural 
Hall,  aud  are  excellent  examples  of  the  yucca 
family.  Many  monster  agaves,  particularly 
of  the  species  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulque,  have  beeu  brought  to  the  grounds  l.y 
sea  or  rail;  but  in  either  case,  the  unwieldy 
bulk  of  the  plants— some  of  them  with  the 
soil  attached  weigh  a  couple  of  tous  each— aud 
the  succulent  nature  of  the  leaves,  made  them 
so  difficult  to  handle  that  they  arrived  iu  a 
very  unsightly  condition.  They  are  being 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  grounds;  aud 
those  entirely  unlit  for  that  purpose  have,  I 
think,  been  devoted  to  their  national  use,  as  I 
recently  saw  on  exhibition  two  large  bowls 
brimming  with  pulque;  a  frothiug  liquid 
somewhat  resembling  old-fashioned  home¬ 
brewed  beer. 

Passing  along  by  12  long  tables  of  Mexican 
plants,  I  was  struck  w ith  the  great  diversity 
of  forms,  aud  the  almost  endless  number  of 
species  in  the  same  genus.  There  were  very 
many  species  of  cactus;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  were  included  among  the  Opuntias, 
Mamillarioa,  Echinos  and  Cereuses.  One 
Echiuo,  species  unknown,  with  au  oval  head, 
about  afuot  in  its  longest  diameter,  was  very 
conspicuously  marked  by  its  beautiful  red 
spines.  Another  elegant  specimen  of  this 
genus  was  diagonally  striped  in  bauds  of  light 
and  dark  green.  There  were  tall  spikes  of  the 
PhyUoeaclus,  used  by  the  Mexicans  for  feuc- 
ng.  The  mealy-looking  Opuntia  cochinilli- 
fera  looks  precisely  as  though  given  over  to 
the  ravages  of  the  mealy  bug.  Crush  one  of 
the  little,  woolly  insects,  which  nearly  cover 
the  plant,  aud  you  discover  the  dark-red 
coloring  matter  from  which  comes  the  cochi¬ 
neal  of  commerce.  The  Cereus  ophiodes  is  a 
curiously  grooved,  low-growing  plant,  uuliko 
most  species  of  that  genus.  There  are  some 
very  good  specimens  of  Cereus  giganteus,  but 
they  look  small  beside  two  monster  specimens 


Mamillaria  that  somewhat  resembles  it,  is 
called  Old  Man’s  Head,  from  being  quite 
whiteon  top.  The  agaves  are  in  great  variety, 
and  present  some  very  fine  specimens. 

The  display  from  Texas  contrasts  very  fa 
vorably  with  that  from  Mexico.  It  has  been 
very  carefully  selected,  well  handled,  and  is 
tastefully  arranged.  It  is  the  work  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  being  the  exhibit  of  the  firm 
of  J.  H.  Wbisuer  &  Co.,  Sau  Antonio, 
Their  display  is  very  rich,  especially  in  cacti, 
of  which  they  offer  198  different  sorts.  They 
enter  a  group  of  50  species,  and  another  of  25 
as  competitive  exhibits.  These  represent 
about  the  same  families  and,  in  the  main,  the 
the  same  species  as  those  iu  the  Mexican  de¬ 
partment. 

They  have  some  remarkable  Echinos, 
particularly  some  mammoth  specimens  of 
Echlno  Wislizenii  (?)  and  E.  Texensis.  The 
latter,  commonly  called  Turk’s  Head,  makes 
a  delicious  preserve  when  divested  of  its 


An  out-of  doors  exhibit,  which  surpasses 
any  other  in  its  extent,  is  that  of  The  Gene¬ 
ral  Bulb  Company,  of  Vogelenzang,  Holland, 
for  which  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Veer,  of  318  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City,  is  the  agent  for  the 
United  States.  [They  have  very  fine  bulbs,  as 
we  know  by  trial  —Eds.]  This  company  has 
devoted  the  enormous  amount  of  280,000  bulbs 
to  the  different  designs  it  has  planted  here. 
Along  the  front  of  the  main  building  are  ten 
designs,  occupying  about  0,500  square  feet  of 
space,  among  which  is  a  bed  with  the  French, 
one  with  the  Holland,  aud  an  enormous 
shield-shaped  bed,  with  the  American  flags. 
It  took  20,000  hyacinths  to  plant  this  shield 
alone,  representing  a  value  of  about  $1,000. 
The  13  stripes  are  three  feet  wide  and  80  feet 
Ioug.  Each  of  the  88  stars  in  the  blue  field 
measures  SO  inches  from  point  to  point,  and 
the  whole  bed  covers  a  space  of  1,700  square 
feet.  At  the  west  of  the  Horticultural  Hall  is  a 
design  of  tulips  80  feet  in  diameter.  The  firm 


Indian  Apple.  Half  Seetiou.  Fig.  45. 


spiny  covering  aud  boiled  with  sugar  after 
tti6  manner  of  citron  or  watermelon.  The 
Opuntia  frutescens  has  a  small  bright  red 
fruit?  said  to  be  edible.  The  Cereus  ennra- 
ceuthus  (?)  called  by  the  natives  Potay  ah,  is  also 
known  as  the  Strawberry-bearing  Cactus.  It 
hus  a  delicious  edible  fruit  somewhat  larger 
thau  a  strawberry  aud  covered  with  spines. 

The  above  enterprising  firm  show  also  a  great 
quantity  of  most  diminutive  species,  many 
of  them  very  curiously  marked  and  interest- 


have  used  iu  these  designs  40,000  hyacinths, 
80,000  tulips,  25,000  crocuses,  10,000  ranun¬ 
culuses.  and  10,000  miscellaneous  bulbs.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  they  have  a  collective  exhibit  of  110 
named  varieties  of  hyacinths,  120  of  tulips,  40 
of  narcissus,  aud  20  of  crocus. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  effect  of  South¬ 
ern  climute  on  these  hardy  bulbs.  Hyacinths, 
which  at  the  North  would  not  have  appeared 
above  ground  uutil  April,  sprouted  here  in 
two  weeks.  Some  of  the  narcissus  will  bloom 


this  month,  and  most  of  them  promise  to  be  in 
full  glory  before  the  end  of  February,  m.  t.  e. 


iPfimfilxrgicai 

THE  1ND.AN  APPLE. 


About  the  middle  of  last  November  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  Albertson  &  Hobbs,  Bridgeport, 
Ind.,  a  box  containing  three  apples,  of  which 
they  write  as  follows: 

‘•The  tree  from  which  the  apples  sent  you 
came,  is  25  years  old,  and  was  grafted  with 
cions  from  the  original  tree,  which  stood  on 
tne  banks  of  Lost  River,  near  the  site  of  an 
old  Indian  village  in  Orange  County,  Indiana. 
It  died  several  years  ago  from  age,  as  it  was 
an  old  tree  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  settlers  can  go.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  seedling.  In  that  neighborhood  there 
are  several  trees  from  25  to  50  years  old,  sound 
and  healthy,  producing  good  crops  of  fruit. 
The  trees  are  hardy  and  entirely  uninjured, 
though  the  temperature  is  sometimes  SO®  be¬ 
low  zero.  They  are  good  straight  growers. 
The  young  shoots  are  covered  with  a  heavy 
dark  down,  or  bloom,  like  chat  on  the  Wal- 
bridge.  As  orchard  trees  they  are  open-head¬ 
ed  and  require  but  little  pruning.  The  trees 
bear  young  and  are  productive.” 

As  shown  in  Fig.  44,  the  fruit  is  large  and 
conical;  the  stem  is  slender,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  in  a  medium  regular  cavity;  calyx 
closed  in  a  slightly  irregular  shallow  basin; 
color  pale  reddish  yellow  streaked  with  bright 
red.  Core  very  small  and  filled  with  small, 
regular  seeds.  We  show  a  cross-section  at  Fig. 
45.  Flesh  yellowish-white,  a  little  pinkish  in 
places  next  the  stun;  quality  a  little  coarse, 
subacid,  uot  very  juicy,  but  very  tender 
— about  good — eaten  November  20th. 

Alberton  &  Hobbs  say  it  usually  keeps  till 
mid-winter.  We  should  think  it  a  splendid 
apple  for  drying,  as  it  must  cook  nicely,  it  is 
so  very  tender. 

NOTES  ABOUT  GRAFTING. 

Prof.  Budd’s  remarks  about  the  care  of 
stone  fruit  cions,  in  the  Rural  of  December 
27,  furnishes  a  text.  His  statement  proves 
that  cherry  cions  pacKed  in  dry  leaves  are 
better  than  those  kept  in  damp  moss.  So  far, 
good.  But  1  have  to  relate,  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  a  novel  plan  which  works  with  en¬ 
tire  success:  whether  it  is  due  to  the  climate 
of  California  I  have  no  means  of  determining. 
I  used  to  procure  my  cions  in  the  Fall,  and 
put  them  away  carefully  iu  the  approved 
fashion;  then  1  worked  them  in  the  Spring, 
subject  to  a  percentage  of  loss.  Some  years 
ago,  ruuuing  short  of  prepared  cions,  1  ven¬ 
tured  to  cut  from  a  Prune  d’Agen  in  the 
orchard,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  cions 
were  securely  grafted  on  au  almond  tree, 
where,  to  my  great  gratification,  every  one 
of  them  grew  famously  and  bore  fruit.  The 
publication  of  this  result  caused  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  many  barren  almond  orchards  into 
the  French  prune.  Since  theu  this  harum- 
scarum  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  I  make 
a  point  of  getting  fresh  cion3  —apples,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  and  so  on — of  neighbors  and 
nurserymen  when  they  have  something  new, 
and  I  put  them  in  as  soon  as  1  reach  home.  I 
no  longer  liother  about  their  preservation, 
and  never  procure  the  n  until  1  am  ready  to 
graft.  Possibly  this  is  not  news  to  your  hor¬ 
ticulturists;  but  if  fresh  buds  are  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  you,  why  not  cions? 

Sonoma,  Cal.  J.  b.  Armstrong. 


fUrkullitrul. 


RAYS. 

Nasturtiums  in  Winter.— I  am  now  cut¬ 
ting  some  200  nasturtium  flowers  a  week  from  a 
few  plants  grown  in  large  pots  iu  my  Carnation 
House.  The  vines  are  trained  to  strings  along 
the  rafters  only,  aud  in  this  way  they  do  not 
shade  the  carnations  much,  if  any.  They  were 
raised  from  cuttings  last  Summer,  grown  in 
pots  plunged  out-of  -doors  till  Fall ;  theu  repot¬ 
ted  into  large  pots  and  very  rich  turfy  earth, 
and  taken  indoors  in  time  to  escape  frost  Hav¬ 
ing  had  no  check  from  the  beginning,  they 
grew  freely  aud  have  blossomed  straight 
along,  and  will,  I  expect,  as  long  as  1  keep 
them  in  Che  greenhouse  aud  feed  them  with 
mauure  mulchings  and  waterings  But  young 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  seeds  are  better 
for  Summer  bloomiug  out-of-doors  or  for 
next  year’s  winter  work.  The  common  an¬ 
nual  sorts,  dwarf  or  running,  do  well  iu  this; 
but  1  prefer  the  Lobbianum  race,  the  flowers 
are  so  brilliant  and  effective,  and  most  copi¬ 
ously  produced,  aud,  when  cut,  last  over  a 
week.  These  nasturtiums  will  grow  aud  blos¬ 
som  beautifully  in  sunny  windows. 

*** 

Bouvardias.— During  October,  November 
and  December,  Bouvardia*  are  in  their  hay- 
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day,  and  with  convenience  and  attention  they  | 
will  yield  a  good  many  blossoms  during  the  rest  j 
of  the  wioterand  spring  months,  aDd  in  Sum¬ 
mer  too,  they  are  not  sparing  of  their  brilliant 
blossoms.  So  long  as  you  can  keep  bouvardias 
healthy  and  growing  vigorously,  so  long  you 
caD  get  blossoms  from  them  We  raise  young 
plants  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  or  voting 
growths,  started  in  a  brisk  temperature  in 
early  Spring.  Plants  one  year  old  do  not 
yield  such  good  root  cuttings  as  do  those  two  i 
years  or  more.  When  root  cuttings  throw  up 
sprouts  an  inch  or  so  high,  they  should  be 
potted  off  siugly,  as  you  would  rooted  cuttings 
of  vernena  or  other  plants,  only  they  should 
be  kept  very  warm.  About  the  end  of  May 
plant  them  out  in  rows  12  inches  apart  and  9  or 
%  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  in  a  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  spot  in  the  garden.  Keep  clean. cultivate 
freely,  and  as  they  grow  up  piuch  them  in  to 
make  them  stocky  Early  in  September  lift 
them  very  carefully,  preserving  ail  the  fibrous 
rootlets  as  you  would  those  of  a  young  tree, 
also  a  hall  of  earth,  and  put  them  iDto  pots 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The 
bouvardias  will  now  be  bushy,  well-set  with 
flower-buds  and  some  of  them  n  bloom.  As 
they  are  very  brittle,  put  a  stake  to  each 
plant.  Remove  to  a  sheltered,  faintly  shaded 
place;  give  a  good  watering  to  the  roots  and 
sprinkle  overhead  two  or  irree  times  a  day 
for  a  while,  to  prevent  flagging  Do  not  take 
them  into  the  house  so  long  as  you  can  safely 
trust  them  out-of-doors.  Last  Fall  we  had 
130  nice  plauts.  After  being  potted,  I  set 
them  on  shutters  under  the  faint  shade  of 
some  oak  trees.  About  the  end  of  September 
I  removed  half  of  them  to  a  cold  frame,  leav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  under  the  trees  A  bout  the 
middle  of  October  (we  did  Dot  have  frost  till 
the  end  of  October)  I  removed  them  all  to 
the  groen house.  Those  in  the  frame  lost  a 
few  Inner  leaves,  those  left  under  the  trhes  did 
not  lose  any.  The  more  advanced  I  put  into 
a  moderately  warm  bouse  and  the  rest  into  a 
cool  house.  In  the  warm  house  they  were  m 
full  bloom  in  November;  in  the  other  house 
they  lasted  nearly  three  weeks  longer,  but  in 
point  of  health  the  cool  house  plants  bad  the 
advantage.  Thus  I  am  convinced  that  bou- 
vardias,  although  tropical  plauts,  are  more 
injured  than  benefited  by  a  high  temperature 
while  they  are  yielding  their  first  or  main 
crop  of  flowers.  Then  I  put  them  all  in  the 
warm  house  and  started  them  to  grow,  and 
they  have  kept  on  blooming  ever  since. 


Unless  you  have  plenty  of  young  plants,  do 
not  throw  away  the  old  ones;  but  unfasten 
their  roots  a  little  and  plant  them  out  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  aud  lift  and  repot  in  Fall.  They  will 
bloom  very  freely.  And  if  you  wish  for  bou- 
vardia  blossoms  in  Summer,  it  is  no  use  de¬ 
pending  on  your  spring-struck  cuttings  for 
them;  whatever  flowering  shoots  they  may 
throw  up  should  be  shorteued  back  for  busi¬ 
ness1  sake;  but  old  plants  will  bloom  plentifully. 
In  the  bouse  or  greenhouse  while  bouvardias 
are  iu  blossom  the>  should  be  kept  dry  over 
head  and  in  a  bright,  sunny  place  Alfred 
Neuoer,  double  white;  President  Garfield, 
double  piuk;  Diantha.  scarlet;  Jasmmoides, 
white;  Hogaitb,  carmine;  aud  The  Bride, 
pink,  are  pretty  and  useful  sorts. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y.  w.  falconer. 


tarni  Ccmvonuj. 


FURROWER  FOR  POTATOES  AND 
CELERY. 

The  Rural’s  method  of  preparing  the 
trenches  for  potato  sets,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
to  open  them  five  inches  deep,  then  loosen  and 
mellow  the  soil  in  the  bottom  before  the  sets 
are  planted.  The  yields  obtained  at  the  Ru¬ 


ral  Grounds  emphatically  prove  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  an  excellent  one  and  applicable  to  all 
varieties  of  soils,  especially  those  of  a  clajey 
nature;  but  when  a  large  area  is  planted  it 
involves  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  if  per¬ 
formed  wholly  with  hand  tools.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  many  farmers  will  be  deterred  from 
adopting  it. 

In  studying  bow  tbe  work  could  be  done  by 
horse  power,  I  devised  a  simple  implement— 
a  marker  or  furrower.  to  be  drawn  by  two 
horses — which  I  think  will  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  The  furrower  is  similar  to  one 
used  for  opening  celery  trenches,  with  the  ad¬ 


dition  that  the  subsoilers,  which  are  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  furrows,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch.  Fig.  43,  run  deeper  aud  loosen  up  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  as  they  are 
opened. 

The  implement  should  be  made  of  oak  stuff, 
strongly  bolted  together.  Any  good  black¬ 
smith  can  make  the  subsoilers.  They  are 
shaped  like  a  scuffle  hoe,  and  have  a  strong 
shank.  The  points  incline  downward  some¬ 
what,  and  the  rear  should  have  a  lift  of  about 
1)4  inch.  They  may  be  set  to  run  1V£  to  3 
inches  deeper  than  the  furrowers.  The  fur- 
rowers  are  V-shaped,  as  shown,  four  feet  long, 
the  rear  end  being  eight  inches  wide.  For 
stiff,  heavy  soils,  they  should  be  somewhat 
shorter.  The  driver  will  ride  on  the  imple¬ 
ment  as  in  marking  celery  trenches.  By  re 
moving  the  subsoilers  the  furrower  will  do  for 
marking  celery  trenches  or  corn  rows. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 


FRAME  FOR  HAULING  CORN-FODDER 
AND  BRUSH. 


A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  man  drawing  in 
corn  fodder,  and  afterward  brush,  upon  a 
frame  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  43.  It  at 


once  struck  me  as  being  the  best  thing  for 
tbe  purpose  that  I  had  ever  seen.  He  loaded 
three  shocks  of  corn  fodder,  sixteen  hills 
square,  upon  it  with  tbe  greatest  ease  imagin¬ 
able,  and  could  have  made  room  for  one  or 
two  more,  if  necessary. 

Tbe  bed-pieces  are  clear  pine,  two  by  six 
inches  and  fourteen  feet  long.  They  are  con¬ 
nected  by  six  oak  cross-pieces  each  one-and-a- 
balf  by  two  inches,  upon  which  rests  tbe 
bottom  of  loose  boards.  The  upright  pieces 
Bre  two  by  three  inches,  boiled  to  the  bed 
pieces,  and  held  firmly  by  short  stay  rods 
conceding  them  with  the  cross  pieces.  The 
slats  are  of  ash  two  inches  wide  by  one  inch 
thick. 

A  novel  and  useful  feature  was  the  step- 
ladder,  shown  in  the  sketch,  which  could  be 
luiDg  upon  staples  fastened  on  either  side  of 
I  the  frame  by  means  of  ihe  iron  hooks  attached 
to  its  sides,  Tfie  man  could  take  a  large  arm¬ 


ful  of  fodder,  walk  up  these  steps  and  place 
it  where  he  wished,  thus  dispensing  with  a 
loader.  In  loading,  the  fodder  was  set  upon 
end  until  the  frame  was  filled  to  the  open 
space  in  the  middle,  then  it  was  laid  cross-wise. 


“PICKET.” 


Pig  Hucksters  — An  Ohio  breeder  warns 
the  public*  against  those  who  buy  and 
ship  for  sale  as  breeding  stock,  by  the 
car  load  or  otherwise,  pigs  upon  repre¬ 
sentations  that  the  buyer  has  no  means  of 
verifying.  He  claims  that  the  pig  huck¬ 
sters,  tree  peddlers  and  cow  speculators  are 
three  of  the  irrepressible  curses  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  of  moderate  means.  They 
buy  pigs,  cows  aud  trees  of  desirable  names, 
but  undesirable  qualities,  and  untrue  to  name. 
The  result  is,  says  F.  D.  Coburn,  in  Country 
Home,  that  genuine  well-bred  auknal3  must 
bear  the  odium  that,  attaches  to  them  from 
such  deception. 

A  Disadvantage  of  Polled  Breeds.— 
Tbe  Kansas  Industrialist  says  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  polled  breeds  love  to  dilate  upon 
tbe  many  advantages  of  the  hornless  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  writer  notices  that  this  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  good.  He  finds  that  it  is 
very  diffloult  to  secure  polls  safely  in  the 
barn.  An  ordinary  halter  is  easily  drawn 
over  the  moderately-protruding  frontal  bones, 
and  a  rope  about  tbe  neck  is  easily  drawn 
over  the  head.  Moreover,  they  strike  vicious¬ 
ly  with  their  mallet-shaped  heads. 


A  Wonderful  Butter  Yield.— That 
was  certainly  a  marvelous  butter  record  of 
the  Jersey  cow  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert, 
belonging  to  Valencey  E.  Fuller,  Hamilton, 
Canada.  In  seven  days,  beginning  Sept.  23 
and  ending  Sept.  30  last,  she  gave  36  pounds 
12)4  ounces  of  DUtter,  salted  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  a  pound,  or  35  pounds  8%  ounces  of 
unsalted  butter.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
two  pounds  of  butter  a  day  is  a  splendid 
yield,  what  shall  we  say  of  over  Jive  pounds  a 
day?  When  in  full  flow  of  milk  a  year  pre¬ 
viously  she  recorded  27  pounds  9)4  ounces  in 
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seven  days,  and  later  she  pave,  in  31  consecu¬ 
tive  days,  106  pounds  12}^  ounces  of  salted 
butterl  She  was  calved  March  26.  1879,  and 
is  one  of  the  Stoke  Pogis  family.  The 
Breeders’  Gazette  tells  us  that  the  test  was 
conducted  by  agents,  appointed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Ciub,  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the  above 
extraordinary  performance.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  test,  the  agents  report  she  was 
eating  thirty  five  imperial  quarts  of  feed  per 
day  .consisting  of  the  following;  Twenty  quarts 
ground  oats,  ten  quarts  pea-meal,  three 
quarts  ground  oil  cake,  two  quarts  wheat 
bran,  and  this  was  increased  up  to  ahout  fifty 
quarts  per  day,  the  composition  of  the  above 
food  being  varied  She  was  also  fed  a  mall 
quantity  of  roots  and  cabbages  and  a  few 
apples.  She  always  appeared  greedy  for  her 
food.  This  was  divided  up  into  from  five  to 
seven  feeds.  The  cow  was  kept  with  Ida  of 
St.  Lambert  in  a  small  pasture  of  withered 
clover— very  poor  feed— with  no  undergrass 
at  all,  and  which  could  not  produce  a  flow  of 
milk,  but  the  whole  feed  was  given  to  enrich 
it.  _ 

Jersey  and  the  Jerseys.— The  Island  of 
Jersey  contains  less  than  46  square  miles,  or 
about  29.(X)0  acres,  and  yet,  according  to  the 
census  report,  it  supports  over  12,000  head  of 
cattle,  besides  some  60,000  people.  There  are 
annually  exported  from  the  island  over  2,000 
head.  Thus  the  island  supports  two  persons  to 
every  acre,  and  one  cow  to  every  two  acres, 
and  exports  one  animal  to  every  10  acres,  and 
as  Mr.  Eugene  J.  Arnold  justly  says,  in  Bell’s 
Messenger,  the  system  that  will  enable  Jersey 
to  do  this  must  be  worth  considering,  by  the 
people  of  other  countries.  He  thinks  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  has  bad  much  to  do  in  enabling  these 
favorable  results  to  be  accomplished.  She  is 
not  bred  to  be  eaten;  she  is  too  valuable  as  a 
butter  machine.  Then  why  should  she  be 
larger!  Where  12  000  cattle  are  kept  on  six 
miles  square  and  where  rent  averages  over  43 
dollars  per  acre;  where  the  farms  are  smaller 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.every  farmer 
works  with  bis  own  hands,  and  instead  of  the 
island  being  eaten  up  with  cows  and  the 
farmers  beggars,  the  whole  island  is  a  little 
garden,  thickly  strewn  with  comfortable,  well- 
to-do  houses  aud  homesteads;  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  are  everywhere,  poverty  and  want  un¬ 
known.  He  does  not  claim  tbis  is  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  tbe  cows:  but  that  the  farmers  who 
have  so  close  a  tight  and  are  so  successful 
must  understand  their  business  aud  do  not 
keep  12,000  cows  at  a  loss.  All  the  beef  for  tbe 
people  is  imported  from  France  and  Spain. 
With  12,000  cattle,  they  do  not  rear  a  single 
bullock  nor  make  a  single  pound  of  cheese. 
The  cows  are  reared  and  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  and  that  alone.  Tbe  Jersey  will 
yield  more  butter  in  proportion  to  her  size 
and  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  than  any 
other  breed  whatsoever.  She  rarely  exceeds 
800  pounds  and  scarcely  averages  700,  and 
yet  plenty  of  cows  are  to  be  found  that  yeavly 
make  more  than  half  their  weight  in  butter. 
She  couies  into  milk  early,  rarely  past  two 
years;  often  before;  gives  richer  milk,  makes 
higher  flavored  butter;  is  docile  and  easily 
managed  even  by  children;  and,  lastly,  she  is 
equally  at  home  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  He 
says  tbe  Jerseytnan  would  be  bard-ptessed  to 
get  along  without  his  cow,  and  challenges  the 
world  to  produce  her  equal.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Jersey 
for  several  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
demand  in  other  countries  for  the  surplus  cows 
of  the  island,  ami  the  very  high  prices  that 
have  beeu  paid  for  those  2,(XiO  head  exported 
every  year. 

The  Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  under 
the  name  of  Millo  Maize,  is  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  South,  as  we  have 
several  times  remarked.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Home  and  Farm,  writing  from  South  Car¬ 
olina.  says  that  ou  the  19th  of  April  he  planted 
a  small  patch  of  Millo  Maize,  more  for  an  ex¬ 
periment  than  anything  elso.  Its  growth  was 
wonderful,  everybody  praising  it.  He  only 
gave  it  two  workings  with  sweeps.  Partof  it 
he  cut  three  times,  part  twice,  and  a  little  he 
cut  just  as  the  seed  was  in  the  dough,  and 
cured  for  fodder.  The  balance  he  left  for 
seed,  which  matured  very  tine  heads.  It  grew 
15  feet  high;  some  stalks  had  four  heads. 
Another  correspondent,  says  that  it  grew  to  be 
about  10  feet  high  and  looked  like  a  deuse 
cane- brake.  Did  not  cut  it  till  about  the  middle 
of  October,  ns  be  wished  it  to  ripen  its  seed; 
it  was  theu  in  the  milk  state;  but  frost  was 
threatened,  so  he  cut  all  but  about  20  feet 
square. which  finally  ripened  its  seed.  The  >  ield 
of  fodder  is  of  the  very  best  kind,  aud  seed  was 
immense.  He  is  and  has  beeu  feediug  his  mules 
and  horses  on  it  ever  since  he  hauled  it  iu; 
they  eat  stalk,  fodder  and  heads  voraciously, 
and  keep  fat  ou  it. 

— - ♦  ♦  - - 

FINALLY. 

Peter  Henderson  says  in  "How  the  Farm 


Pays,”  that  the  widespread  notion  of  “ex¬ 
hausted  lands’’  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  fallacy, 
and  that  tbe  greater  part  of  the  lands,  said  to 
have  been  exhausted,  never  were  good . 

C4eo.  E.  Beecher,  in  J ustice,  says  that  value 
is  usefulness;  to  an  Arctic  castaway  wood  or 
coal  would  have  a  positive  value,  and  Ice  no 
value;  while  to  a  man  in  the  tropics,  ice  would 
have  a  positive  value,  and  wood  and  coal  lit¬ 
tle  or  none., . . . . . . . . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says  that  carbon— which 
is  only  another  word  for  vegetable  matter, 
alive  or  dead— appears  to  be  the  only  medium 
by  which  nitrogen  is  accumulated  iu  the  soil 
to  be  used  again  by  living  vegetation . 

The  English  farmers,  according  to  Bell  s 
Messenger,  are  making  serious  complaint  of 
their  losses  from  the  tresspassing  of  fox  hunt¬ 
ers  by  the  breaking  down  of  fences  and  gates 
and  the  frightening  of  stock.  Mr.  B.  Wright, 
of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  alone  claims  to 
have  been  damaged  to  tbe  extent  of  £6.000  in 
ten  years.  His  cattle  were  thus  let  into  his 
turnip  field,  and  14  died  from  over  eating  in  a 
siDgle  night . . . 

Carp  culture,  John  K,  Brakeley  says,  is 
destined  to  briDg  our  native  water  lilies  into 
the  prominence  to  which  their  beauty  and 
delicate  odor  entitle  them;  they  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  feeding  the  carp  and  help 
ing  to  render  attractive  the  country  home .... 

They  have  a  summary  way  of  dealing  with 
negligent  stockmen  in  England.  Only  a  short 
time  since,  a  Mr.  Martin,  of  Canterbury,  was 
arraigned  for  neglecting  sheep  troubled  with 
scab,  and  although  he  pleaded  ignorance,  he 
was  informed  he  had  made  himself  liable  to  a 
fine  of  £850;  but  was  only  fined  £20  and  costs, 
aDd  let  go  with  an  admonition.  We  should 
say  that  was  putting  "a  flea  in  his  ear”— a  £20 
flea . 

Jones,  of  Binghamton,  tells  tbe  Husband¬ 
man  that  when  times  are  hard,  business  dull, 
and  money  scarce,  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a 
necessity  that  the  poor,  or  those  who  live  by 
their  wages,  should  ecouomize.  In  these  same 
times  the  rich  should  spend  more  freely. 
Money  is  made  to  spend,  aud  those  who  have 
a  surplus  should  keep  it  going . 

There  are  few  strains  of  muskmelons  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Cbrhtiaua;  few  better  water¬ 
melons  than  Vick's  Early . 

Among  breeders  of  established  reputation, 
whether  of  horses,  cattle  or  sheep.  T.  C.  Jones 
believes  the  utmost  good  faith  is  observed,  as 
a  general  rule,  as  well  in  the  matter  of  pedi¬ 
gree  astne  health  and  the  condition  of  the 
stock  they  have  on  sale;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  we  hear  of  auy  complaints  from  those 
who  deal  with  them.  So  he  says  in  the  Breed¬ 
ers'  Gazette  . . . 

Editor  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Industrial 
ist,  says  that  he  certainly  has  uo  objections 
to  any  Western  man  taking  tbe  position  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
if  he  can  stand  it;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
him  that  no  first  class  mau  can  afford  to  take 
the  gibes  aud  flings  and  loss  of  self-respect 
which  seem  associated  with  this  office.  And 
ihat  is  just  what  the  Rural  thiuks.  We  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  good  men  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of 
agriculture . . . 

He  further  remarks  that  the  average  Kansas 
butcher’s  beast  will  not  "dress  out”  fifty-live 
per  cent,  of  bis  live  weight  iu  carcass  meat. . . 

OUR  well-edited  friend— the  Country  Home 
— remarks  that  the  value  of  a  farm  jourual 
"lies  in  its  contents .”  Tne  printing,  illustra¬ 
tions,  price,  number  of  pages  are  secondary 
considerations . 

Bleaching  celery  with  sea  weed  is  the 
favorite  method  ulong  the  coast  of  New  Eng 
land,  arid  it  is  that  which  gives  the  excellent 
flavor  and  color  to  the  Boston  celei  y . 

It  is  au  acknowledged  fact  that  two  small 
bunches  at  twelve  or  fifteen  cents  each,  sell 
quicker  than  a  large  bunch  at  25  cents,  remarks 
a  writer  in  tbe  American  Garden... . 

Peter  Henderson,  in  the  same  monthly, 
speaks  of  Ipomoea  noctopbyton.  It  is  about 
tbe  size  of  a  morning-glory,  white  in  color, 
bloomiog  at  night.  It  is  tender  in  the  North, 
but  perennial  in  the  South,  climbing  freely 
50  feet  high  . . 

Ik  you  want  the  bright,  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  fruits  of  tbe  Japan  Persimmons,  you  may 
grow  them  in  tubs.  Put  the  tubs  in  the 
cellar  during  Winter . . 

Thus  far  the  number  of  novelties  offered  by 
seedsmen,  judging  from  the  catalogues  we 
have  examined,  is  small  indeed.  It  is  better 
thus,  perhaps.  Yet  let  us  remember,  as  the 
Auiericau  Garden  states,  that  the  most  valu¬ 
able  staudard  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  aud  field  ciops  of  tbe  present  day  were 
first  introduced  as  "novelties”  by  some  enter¬ 
prising  seedsmen.  You  will  not  fiud  a  more 
valuable  list  of  novelties  for  1885  than  that 
the  Rural’s  Seed  Distribution  offers.  Years 


hence,  when  the  Rural  as  the  introducer  will 
have  been  ignored,  our  blessed  contemporaries 
will  be  talking  of  tbe  hardiness  of  Sjrghum 
Ualapense,  the  beauty  of  tbe  Bicolor  Tomato, 
new  and  wooderful  strains  of  corn,  etc  .  etc  . 
as  dow  they  talk  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
White  Elephant  aud  Blush  Potatoes,  Rural 
Branching  Sorghum  ("Millo  Maize”),  Ensil¬ 
age  (Rural  Thoroughbred)  Corn,  Cutbbert 

Raspberry,  etc . 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Rural  joins  the 
R  N.-Y.  in  deeming  the  Illinois  Agriculturist 
tbe  most  barefaced  fraud  it  has  seen  in  the 

newspaper  line . 

Mr  Anderson  writes  us  from  Dakota  that 
the  farmers  there  are  going  to  try  the  Ru¬ 
ral's  way  of  raising  potatoes  next  season  . . . 

Have  you  any  idea,  Rural  friends,  to  what 
an  extent  the  Indian  Shot  or  canna  has  been 
improved  of  late  years?  Some  of  the  flowers 
are  equal  in  size  and  color  to  the  common 
gladioli.  Give  them  a  rich  plot.  Plant  the 
roots  for  tbis  climate  May  15,  Caladiums 
with  canna,  form  a  beautiful  tropical  bed .... 

Dr.  Sturtevant  states  in  a  late  bulletin, 
that  it  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
varieties  of  potato  tend  to  degenerate,  an  old 
variety  running  out,  as  it  is  called,  and  a  new 
variety  becoming  desirable.  An  exception 
to  tbis  is  the  Earlv  Ohio,  the  seed  potatoes 
having  been  carefully  selected  for  10  years 
from  the  crops  raised  ou  the  same  farm.  The 
crops  are  better  now  than  ever . 

"The  man  who  tamely  submits  to  oppres¬ 
sion  when  a  little  exertion  on  his  part  will 
remove  it.  deserves  to  suffer,”  said  the  Rural 
the  other  day,  in  referring  to  railroad  extor¬ 
tion.  Apropos  of  this,  the  Virginia  (Nevada 
Chronicle  savs:  "The  people  are  burdened 
simply  because  they  are  willing  to  submit 
They  have  the  power  to  make  these  corpora¬ 
tions  carry  freight  and  passengers  at  reason¬ 
able  rates  Let  tbem  exercise  the  power.”. . . 

The  red  varieties  of  celery.  “Elm”  says  in 
the  Husbandman,  are  not  usually  popular  iu 
tbe  market.  That  of  a  pure  white,  or  a  slight¬ 
ly  creaaiv  tint,  is  preferred  by  the  majority  of 

purchasers . . 

The  Florida  Dispatch  says  there  is  little 
demand  in  the  Northern  markets  for  the  fa¬ 
vorite  sweet  potato  of  the  South,  tbe  Yellow 
Yam:  the  dry,  tasteless  Nansemond  being 
preferred.  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that 
tbe  people  of  the  North  do  not  know  how  to 

cook  tbe  Yam . . . 

Tnu  Florida  Dispatch  says  that  one  lemon 
tree  near  Orlando,  Florida,  produced  7,000 

fruits  in  one  season  . . 

Oysters,  according  to  Prof.  Atwater,  con¬ 
tain  87  per  ceut.  of  water . 

Josiah  Hoopes  expresses  the  belief,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press,  that  the  Mother 
i3  tbe  best  autumn  apple  for  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  Downing  has  told  Rcral  readers  the 
same  thing.  Let  our  Pennsylvania  friends 
try  a  tree  or  so.  Mr.  Hoopes  says  that  the 
little  Early  Joe — small  in  both  tree  and  fruit 
— is  another  delicious  fruit.  Its  drawback  is 

its  season — August  ...  . 

Pennsylvania  farmers  should  also  try  tbe 
American  Summer  Pearmain  ani  Primate... 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  if  it  was  known 
that  a  commercial  fertilizer  man  used  ground 
leather  to  furnish  ammonia  to  his  fertilizers, 
it  would  put  a  millstone  about  his  neck. 
Leather  is  rich  enough  In  amtnoDia  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  too.  The  trouble  is,  it  remains 
so.  and  the  crops  will  starve  though  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  it.  . . 

Fish  chum,  be  savs.  is  a  most  excelleutform 
of  oniou  manure,  even  if  it  costs  810  a  ton 
He  advises  that  we  use  bone  flour  and  potash 
with  it . . . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXIV. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

In  returning  to  Seattle  from  Portland  there 
were  two  or  three  families  en  route  for  the 
Sound  couutry— one  from  Manitoba,  one 
from  Iowa,  and  whence  the  other  came  I  did 
not  bear  One  of  the  women,  with  a  child  iu 
her  arms,  after  asking  me  if  I  bad  been  at 
certain  pluccs.  wished  to  know  if  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  and  railroad  reports  were 
true.  For  more  tbau  a  year  they  had  beeu 
heariug  the  most  wouderful  and  entioiug 
stories  about  Tacoma  aud  Seattle.  I  replied 
that  if  one  had  sufficient  money,  Seattle  was 
a  most  charming  place  of  residence,  as  tbe 
climate  was  most  delightful,  the  scenery,  at 
times  magnificent,  and  the  people  wide  awake 
and  intelligent;  but  if  one  had  money  making 
in  view,  I  did  not  see  that  the  chances  were  as 
good  as  in  many  places  iu  the  East;  there 
was  little  cleared  land  for  farming,  and  every 


acre  was  held  at  a  camparatively  high  figure; 
that  I  saw  a  great  many  idle  men  in  the 
towns;  that  business  was  as  dull  as  elsewhere; 
that  certaio  features  had  been  vastly  over¬ 
rated,  etc.,  etc.  It  seemed  ungracious  to 
dampen  her  ardor  at  such  a  momeut.  and  I 
tried  to  excuse  to  myself  my  blunt  frankness 
by  tbe  argument  that  the  truth  would  not  be 
very  long  in  coming  to  her  in  any  event. 

So  far  aslivinggoes.it  is  quite  as  good  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  far  better  than  in  many  places; 
but,  all  in  all,  it  costs  considerably  more 
than  in  tbe  East  to  surround  one’s-self  with 
the  same  comforts.  Every  article  of  use  costs, 
almost  without  exception,  more  here  tnan 
there;  but  the  increased  cost  in  clothing  and 
furniture  is  not  so  much  greater  as  to  make 
it  au  ohject  to  bring  a  supply  with  one  from 
tbe  East,  if  one  intends  to  come  hither  for 
permanent  residence.  Small,  unfurnished 
houses  can  be  rented  from  812  per  month 
upwards.  Social  position  depends  less  upon 
One  surroundings;  but  the  people,  especially 
the  women,  dress  quite  handsomely. 

Tbe  city  sbpps  are  good,  quite  as  good  for 
their  size  as  similiar  shops  in  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  The  markets  are  excellent.  On 
account  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  many 
vegetables  are  left  in  the  ground  during  the 
Winter,  and  lettuce  and  radishes  come  fresh 
from  the  open  garden  *  most  of  that  season 
through.  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  cauli¬ 
flowers.  beets,  tomatoes  and  celery  are  plenti¬ 
ful  aud  of  good  quality,  and  are  raised  about 
the  Sound.  Beef  and  mutton  are  cheaper  than 
■>n  the  Atlantic  coast.  Venison  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  in  market,  and  flsb  in  25  or  more 
varieties  is  always  abundant  and  very 
cheap, — superb  salmon  selling  for  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound.  Most  of  the  fishermen  are 
Greeks,  who  have  come  here  as  sailors. 

In  the  Winter,  game  abounds,  ducks,  pheas¬ 
ants,  wild  geese,  etc.  California  fruits  are 
always  iu  market,  while  apples,  pears  and 
plums  are  supplied  by  the  home  producers 
and  Oregon.  Wild  plums  grow  in  some  lo¬ 
calities.  and  are  very  good.  Cranberries 
grow  wild,  and  are  far  superior  in  flavor  to 
those  imported  from  Minnesota,  Alaska  and 
Cape  Cod.  The  Iudians  pick  them,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  native  variety  would 
bear  cultivation  advantageously,  aud  some 
one  might  make  money  out  of  a  cranberry 
bog.  Milk  retails  at  8  to  10  cents,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Considerable  butter  is  imported  from 
California,  and  sells  on  an  average  for  about 
50  cents  per  pound  There  are  some  dairies 
in  the  White  River  Valley,  but  tbe  butter— 45 
cents  a  pound— is  not  first  class,  and  the  fault 
is  entirely  due  to  the  makers,  far,  particularly 
from  September  on  to  Jane.  ihj  cows  have 
the  best  of  pasture.  White  Clover  growing  in 
the  clearings  green  and  fresh  a8  in  early  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  East.  I  have  eaten  some  very  good 
cheese  from  the  White  River.  Chicago  lard 
sells  for 20 cents.  Eggs  and  chickens  areal- 
ways  high— a  grocer  told  me  he  had  often  sold 
the  former  for  a  dollar  a  dozen.  They  sell 
for  fiftv  cents  a  good  part  of  the  year.  Sugar 
and  rice  come  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  in  qualitv  and  price,  cost  about  tbe  same 
here  as  iu  New  York.  Tolerable  maccaroni 
is  made  by  Italians  in  California,  but  costs 
more  than  the  Italian  maccaroni  East,  Ex¬ 
cellent  cocoa  is  made  bv  a  Frenchman  in  San 
Francisco.  It  sells  in  tin  cans  for  25  cents, 
and  is  fully  as  good  as  Epps’s:  grocerv  stores 
deliver  orders  without  extra  charge,  if  within 
a  reasonable  distance.  Seattle  has  nothing  of 
the  "village  life”— it  is  quite  cityfied  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

The  coal  mined  in  Washington  Territory 
makes  the  nicest  kind  of  a  fire,  in  that  it 
burns  up  quickly  and  retains  fire  for  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  long  lime.  The  cost  of  preparing 
wood  for  tbe  stove  or  grate  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  coal,  and  more  of  the  latter  is 
burned.  Everybody  has  open  fires;  no  others 
are  needed  in  this  charming  climate.  The 
latitude  of  Seattle  is  about  that  of  Paris, 
France;  aud  Alaska,  which  is  usually  thought 
of  as  beiug  the  coldest  place  in  the  world,  has 
a  climate  r-uuch  the  same  as  that  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  mildness  of  this  northwest 
coa<t  is  due  to  a  warm  oceau  current,  while 
the  Cascade  Mountains  he  east  serve  as  a 
barrier  also  to  cold  winds  H  is  a  common 
remark  here  among  the  old  settlers  that  no 
two  seasons  are  alike,  and  that  the  climate 
has  decidedlv  changed  within  15  years  even- 
growing  colder  and  drier,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests.  Iu  mid-win¬ 
ter.  although  the  ground  does  not  freeze, 
warm  clothing  is  needed,  as  the  cold  is  of  the 
pen  trating  kiud  that  goes  to  the  marrow  of 
one’s  boues.  Although  a  great  deal  of  raiu 
falls,  there  are  interspersed  days  of  such  sun 
and  warmth  as  to  be  like  Spriug.  Very  little 
summer  clothing— iu  the  sense  of  lawus  aud 
rnuslius — is  worn  in  Summer,  aud  none  is 
absolutely  needed. 

The  miueral  wealth  of  the  Territory  is 
very  considerable.  Coal  is  abundant,  and 
there  are  undoubtedly  much  iron  and  copper. 
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The  fir  forests  are  of  great  extent  and  of  great 
value.  But  both  the  coal  and  the  timber  have 
largely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  who  have  obtained  the  land  by  perjury 
in  a  great  degi’ee,  and  the  profits  thereof  do 
not  accrue  to  the  Territory.  Iron  is  worked 
somewhat,  but  it  will  necessarily  be  some 
years  before  native  ores  can  be  made  a  source 
of  much  profit.  The  country  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  future  before  it;  but  it  will  not  be 
in  "our  days” I  The  trouble  along  all  this 
coast  is  the  effort  to  push  the  development 
far  beyond  what  the  requirements  of  the 
country  justify.  Talk  is  cheap,  but  practical 
success  is  quite  another  thing. 

There  is  one  other  thiug  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  parties  who  have  children 
to  rear,  or  who  value  the  influence  and  efl>ct 
of  good  morals.  Immorality  abounds  much 
more  here  than  in  the  East,  and  Sunday  is  not 
the  Puritan  Sunday  by  any  means.  A  good 
ma  uy  shops  are  open,  and  [  hear  parents  bitter¬ 
ly  complain  of  the  evils  and  temptations  to 
which  their  eh  ildren  are  subjected.  The  people 
become  “easy-going”  in  their  morals  as  in 
other  things.  Preaching  is  of  a  more  euter- 
taiuing  kind  than  is  usually  found  in  the  East, 
and  churches  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

1  rode  some  distance  one  day  with  a  young 
teamster  from  Missouri.  He  said  he  bad  been  in 
Seattle  a  year— that  he  paid  $500  for  his  team; 
$140  for  his  wagon  and  $150  forhisliarness  He 
charged  $6  per  day  for  himself  and  outfit. 
Teamsters  get  from  $55  to  $00  per  month  Last 
Winter  hay  was  $‘35  a  ton.  He  thought  the 
horses  generally  were  very  good. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

McHenry  Co.,  Ill. — Our  crops  of  all  kinds 
were  good  last  harvest.  We  had  fine  crops  of 
oats,  corn  aud  potatoes.  Although  the  yield  of 
the  last  was  uot  so  great  as  that  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  still  it  was  large  enough  for  us.  I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  Rural,  and  also 
with  the  free  seeds.  r.  s. 

Indiana, 

Tilmak.  Carroll  Co.,  Jau.  18. —  Weather 
cold.  Wheat  not  looking  very  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  thawing  during  the  day,  and  freezing 
at  night.  Wheat  worth  78  cents;  corn,  28 
cents;  oats,  25  cents;  hogs,  about  $4.  j.  w. 

E«mm, 

Colony.  Anderson  Co.— We  had  a  splendid 
season.  Crops  were  good.  Corn  is  18  cents; 
wheat,  40  to  50  cents;  potatoes,  50  cents;  ap¬ 
ples,  60  cents  per  bushel.  Some  are  losiog 
cattle  by  turning  them  into  stalk- fields;  I  hear 
of  one  man  who  lost  seven  out  of  14  head. 
Rotten  coru  and  ergot  are  said  to  be  the  cause. 
What  does  the  Rural  think  is  the  real  cause? 
I  believe  it  is  the  want  of  water.  w  p  d. 

[The  trouble  is  fully  explained  in  the  Rural 
of  January  3,  page  2,  first  column.— Eds.] 

ItllKNOUrl. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Jan.  11.— We  have  so 
far  bad  a  very  severe  Winter  on  wheat— too 
much  thawing  and  freezing.  Wheat  is  al¬ 
ready  badly  injured.  Corn  is  about  two- 
thirds  gathered.  Farmers  sold  their  hogs  at 
a  low  price,  considering  the  price  of  corn. 
Corn  is  retailing  at  40  cents;  hogs  at  5  cents 
net.  N.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Norton  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  Jan.  10.— The 
season  of  1884  could  not  be  complained  of  in 
these  parts  Crops  of  all  kinds  were  fair. 
Oats  yielded  ahoutSO  bushels  per  acre;  wheat, 
10  bushels;  buckwheat,  15  bushels;  rye,  18 
bushels;  corn,  30  bushels  shelled;  potatoes, 
100  bushels.  Pork  fattened  extra-well  and 
we  lost  no  hogs  this  year,  I  think  on  account 
of  the  plentiful  fruit.  In  fattening  either 
pork  or  beef  we  think  it  necessary  to  have 
eit  her  roots  or  fruit  to  produce  healthy  and 
juicy  meat,  and  also  to  reap  the  best  result 
from  feeding.  Winter  rye  and  wheat  as  yet 
look  well,  although  there  has  been  much 
freezing  and  thawing;  but  I  never  saw  so 
much  pains  tuken  iu  preparing  ground  for 
seed  as  with  the  crop  iu  the  Fall;  hence  the 
stand  is  good.  Prices  for  farm  produce  here 
are  fair,  so  that  there  is  not  much  complaint 
of  hard  times  on  most  farms.  Here  a  course 
of  mixed  farming  is  pursued.  The  sales  com¬ 
prise  all  kinds  of  grain,  hay,  straw,  potatoes, 
pork,  beef,  mutton,  wool,  lambs,  calves, fowls, 
eggs,  butler  and  beans,  as  well  as  apples  and 
pears.  1  think  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  about 
here  that  has  not  a  snug  income  aud  Is  not  pay¬ 
ing.  A  good  many  milch  cows  are  sent,  from 
here  to  the  New  York  market,  and  usually 
biing  a  good  price.  The  only  drawback  to 
this  place  is  transportation,  as  it  is  17  miles 
from  the  river,  and  there  is  no  railroad  any 
nearer,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  are  just 
as  well  oJT,  as  1  know  there  are  few  places 
more  prosperous.  j.  w.  j. 

Avoca,  Steuben  Co.— The  crops  last  season 
were  very  good,  the  first  part  of  the  Summer 
having  been  wet  and  very  favorable  for  a 
luxuriant  growth,  aud  as  all  kinds  of  Spring 


grain  had  obtained  such  a  start  as  to  be  little 
injured  by  the  late  drought.  Winter  grain 
was  injured  somewhat  by  the  Winter,  but  was 
a  fair  crop.  Potatoes,  of  which  large  quanti¬ 
ties  are  produced  here,  yielded  well.  Fruits, 
except  pears,  were  plentiful  andebeap.  Win¬ 
ter  grain  at  the  present  writing  is  looking 
fair;  but  is  injured  somewhat  by  the  absence 
of  suow.  m.  a.  H. 

Ohio. 

Dayton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Jan.  15.— I  have 
been  taking  the  Rural  two  years  and  I  like 
it  better  than  any  agricultural  paper  I  have 
ever  taken,  it  gives  so  much  practical  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  Eye-opener  by  itself  is  worth  the 
money,  We  have  had  a  very  mild  Winter  up 
to  this  date;  we  bad  about  eight  inches  of 
snow,  but  it  vanished  iu  a  few  days  The 
ground  is  freezing  and  thawing.  Wheat  is 
looking  green;  but  the  plants  are  small,  and 
the  wreather  is  hard  on  the  crop.  We  had  a 
very  dry  Fall  for  sowing  wheat,  and  a  great 
deal  was  put  in  the  ground  late.  Our  corn 
crop  was  a  fair  average — from  80  to  50  bushels 
per  acre;  potatoes  from  50  to  100  bushels.  We 
have  a  good  market  at  Dayton,  the  popula- 
lation  of  which  is  40,000.  i.  n. 

- - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Killean,  Wellington  Co.,  Ontario. — The 
Rural  seeds  did  well.  The  Rural  Union  Coru 
grew  about  10  feet  high.  I  raised  about  a 
bushel  of  ears  from  about  60  grains,  but  I 
think  it  too  late  for  these  parts.  The  peas  did 
splendidly,  but  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
field  mice  before  they  got  quite  ripe.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  save  about  as  many  as  I  planted;  I 
will  plant  them  again  next  year.  The  Black 
Champion  Oats  grew  splendidly;  but  are 
rather  too  late;  I  had  about  a  peck  of  good 
grain.  The  tomatoes  grew  large,  but  are  too 
late;  very  few  ripened  before  being  frozen. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  beautiful,  a.  b. 

Lake  Frances,  Manitoba. — The  Black 
Champion  Oats  are  too  late  for  this  country ; 
they  tillered  wonderfully,  and  headed  fairly 
well,  but  only  a  few  ripened.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Pea  I  did  not  find  any  earlier  or  better  than 
Ferry’s  First  and  Best.  The  Hereford's  Market 
Garden  is  a  good  pea,  being  very  prolific. 
The  flower  Beeds  did  well;  we  had  quite  a 
time  guessing  the  nuuies  of  them.  The  wheat 
and  rye  I  sowed  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  und 
four  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  They  look  well, 
and  if  I  do  uot  get  a  bushel  of  grain  from  each 
kind  I  will  be  disappointed.  c.  F. 

Colorado. 

Coal  Creek,  Tremont  Co.— The  Rural 
Treasures  have  been  treasures  to  us  indeed, 
out  here  in  the  mountains.  They  brought 
more  than  one  ray  of  sunshine  with  them. 
The  peas  did  well,  but  we  did  not  cook  one  of 
them.  I  have  one  quart  of  each  sort  for  seed. 
The  tomatoes  were  very  fine  and  the  corn  did 
well;  I  have  nearly  one  bushel,  but,  a  portion 
of  it  did  not  ripen  fully,  yet  I  think  it  will  he 
valuable  for  this  place.  Most  crops  were  poor 
here  this  year;  and,  then,  strikes  among  the 
miners  make  hard  times.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

Avoca,  Steuben  Co.— The  Rural  seeds 
were  a  valuable  acquisition  to  my  garden. 
During  the  Summer  and  Fall  we  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  eating  the  fruits.  I  consider  the  Free- 
Seed  Distribution  worth  nearly  as  much  to  me 
as  the  cost  of  the  Rural,  besides  having  for 
one  year  one  of  the  best  agricultural  and 
home  papers  ever  published,  and  I  wonder 
how  any  farmer  can  be  so  short  sighted  as  to 
deprive  himself  and  family  of  its  bright, 
cheerful  visits.  m.  a.  h. 

Norlli  Carolina. 

Waldo  Countv.— I  like  the  Rural  very 
much,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  prosper 
even  more  than  it  is  prospering  at  present. 
The  Freo-Seed  Distribution  is,  I  think,  very 
helpful  to  farmers.  My  Blush  Potatoes  did 
well.  The  coru  was  all  too  late  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  The  oats  were  late.  The  flowers  were 
very  flue.  1  take  great  pleasure  in  flowers, 
and  do  ull  the  work  on  them,  though  1  am  77 
years  old.  R.  G. 

Pe  nnsy  I  vuula. 

B  rock  ways  villk,  Jefferson  Co.— Fully 
one  third  of  my  Blush  Potatoes  this  year 
turned  out  to  be  white  potatoes  looking  very 
much  like  the  old  Harrison;  but  they  were 
not  mixed,  for  I  have  no  such  on  my  farm, 
and  they  grew  on  sod  ground.  The  seed  was. 
all  from  the  one  potato  sent  me  by  the  Rural 

t.  ».  K. 

Everett,  Bedford  Co, — The  Cleveland 
Rural  New-Yorker  Peas,  planted  at  the  sume 
time  as  Burpee’s  Burliest,  were  fit  to  use  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  latter.  The  Horsford’fl 
Market  Gaiden  Pea  also  did  well.  1  raised 
some  of  the  finest  tomatoes  1  ever  had  from 
the  R.  N.-Y.  seed.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  were  a  failure,  as  the  calf  got  iu  aud  ate 
them  when  very  promising;  am  going  to  try 


the  little  I  have  left,  another  year.  In  spite  of 
the  dry  Summer,  I  had  half  a  bushel  of 
Rural  Union  Corn.  The  Garden  Treasures 
gave  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  H.  s. 


[Every  query  must,  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  uoi  answered  in 
our  udvortlsinj;  columns.  Ask  ouly  a  few  quest  ions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

NONSENSE  ABOUT  “FALSE  BUTTER.” 

A.  L,,  Englewood,  N.  J. — In  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  of  December  loth,  last,  I  find  the 
following:  “What  is  the  cause  of  false  but¬ 
ter  iti  the  churning  and  the  prevention  or 
care?  Answer. — When  the  milk  contains 
oleaginous  properties  in  sufficient  quantity  .and 
the  proper  temperature  is  observed  by  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
churning.  The  days  of  witch  craft  are  ended, 
now  that  instruments  of  precision  are  obtain¬ 
able,  regulating  thermal  influence.”  How 
does  the  Rural  agree  with  the  ahovef 

Ans.— The  Rural  cannot  agree  with  the 
above.  First,  because  the  reply  is  nonsense, 
and,  secondly,  because  it  does  not  answer  the 
questiou  proposed,  [first,  milk  can  not  con¬ 
tain  oleaginous  properties;  it  may  possess 
them.  Second,  the  temperature  cannot  lie 
obtained  by  a  thermometer.  Again,  instru¬ 
ments  of  precision  do  uot  regulate  thermal 
influence.  These  are  all  violations  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  common  souse.  If  by  “false  butter” 
is  meant  the  white  flakes  which  are  common 
in  butter  at  this  season  of  the  year,  these  are 
caused,  first,  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
milk,  from  the  dry  feeding,  and,  second,  by 
the  coagulation  of  this  albumen  by  various 
means,  as  by  the  souring  of  the  rniJk,  or  by 
warming  the  cream  preparatory  to  churning, 
or  by  putting  hot  water  iu  the  churn.  Of 
course,  the  trouble  may  bo  avoided,  but  from 
experience,  the  writer  knows  it  is  not  a  very 
•  easy  thing  to  do  iu  the  Winter. 

FARMING  IN  IOWA  AND  TENNESSEE,  ETC. 

P.  E.J.,  Lima,  IV.  Y. — 1.  I  broke  eight  acres 
of  clover  and  timothy  sod  which  hud  been 
seeded  three  years  and  considerably  run;  one- 
half  I  covered  with  barnyard  manure,  what 
shall  I  put  upon  the  other  half  to  produce 
good  corn?  2.  Is  Tennessee  a  good  farming 
country  ?  3.  Is  the  western  part  healthy?  4. 
Can  corn,  wheat  and  oats  be  raised  as  well 
there  as  in  Iowa? 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  400  pounds  of  some  good 
complete  fertilizer  per  acre  after  plowing,  and 
harrow  in.  2.  Many  parts  of  Tennessee  are 
line  sections  and  the  climate  is  mild.  3. 
Some  parts,  especially  the  hilly  sections,  are 
healthful;  along  the  rivers  fever-and-ague 
prevails  iu  Summer.  4.  Of  lute  years,  wheat 
has  not  done  well  iu  Io  wa ;  bat  more  than  three 
times  us  much  is  grown  there  a*  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  In  the  CensuB  year,  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  Iowa  was  ten  and  one-third  bushels 
per  acre;  while  in  Tennessee  it  was  ouly  a 
trifle  over  six  bushels;  the  average  yield  of 
corn  in  Iowa  was  a  trifle  over  forty  bushels 
per  acre;  while  iu  Tennessee  it  was  only  a 
little  over  eleven  bushels ;  the  uverage  yield 
of  oats  in  Iowa  was  very  nearly  forty  bushels 
per  acre;  while  in  Tennessee  it  was  only  a 
little  over  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield 
that  year  (1879;  was  a  fair  indication  of  the 
general  run  of  these  crops  in  both  States.  The 
great  difference,  however,  is  due  less  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land  than  to  the  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture  iu  the  respective  States.  It  requires 
good  farmers  just  as  much  as  good  farms  to 
produce  good  crops. 

AIR-SLAKED  LIME. 

A.  K,  J.,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.— On  page  844  of 
last  year’s  Rurai.,  Mr.  11.  Stewart  advises 
his  readers  t*>  pile  lime  on  the  field,  aud  let  it 
lie  until  slaked  by  air  aud  rain,  and  then 
spread  it.  At  the  close  of  the  article  lie 
says  the  price  of  fresh  lime  is  10  to  12  ceuts 
per  bushel,  and  half  that  price  for  slaked 
lime — “the  former  is  the  cheaper:”  why  is 
this  so,  if  it  is  to  be  spread  to  slake? 

Ans. — The  reason  for  Mr.  Stewart’s  state¬ 
ment.  is  that  lime  air  slaked  iu  the  field,  as 
described,  is  in  the  best  condition  for  use  on 
the  land,  and  cannot  be  spread  until  it  is 
brought  into  that  condition.  It  then  retains 
all  its  chemical  alkaline  qualities,  which  give 
it  value.  But  the  slaked  lime  which  is  sold 
under  that  uatne  is  Hie  refuse  lime  which  is 
thrown  out  of  the  kiln,  aud  is  not  only  partly 
spoiled  by  the  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  iR 
so  much  expanded  in  bulk  by  the  slaking  as  to 
be  reduced  in  value  considerably  below  the 
fresh  lime.  In  air  slaking,  a  bushel  of  lime 
of  80  pounds  absorbs  27  pounds  of  water,  and 
is  then  a  perfectly  dry  powder.  The  common 


slaked  lime  contains  40  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  is  only  slightly  moist. 

LISr  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

S.  E.,  Alexander i  ille,  Ohio. — Will  the 
Rural,  please,  publish  a  list  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  their  location? 

Ans. — 


Name  of  tlio  institution. 


IPost-ofllce  ad¬ 
dress  of  the 
president. 

Auburn . 

Fayetteville.. 


A«.  and  Meeh.  Col.  of  Ala... 

Ark.  Industrial  University. 

Ait..  Mining,  and  MeeU.  Arts 

Col.,  Unlv.  of  Cal .  Berkeley . 

Ar.  Col.  of  Colo. .  .  Ft  .  Colons  . . 

Sh.  nield  Seleu.  SeU’l,  Yule  Col.  New  Haven. 

Alt.  department;  of  Del.  Col .  Newark...... 

Florida  Slate  Ak'I  Col . .  Tulluhassee  . 

(Hi.  State  Col,  of  Aff’J  and  Mccti 

Arts .  .  A  the  us . 

North  Ga.  Ar‘1  Col .  DuhUinegn. .. 

Illinois.  Industrial  Untv.  . .  Crl.nna  . .... 

Pardue  Unlv.  Ae'l  Col .  La  Fayette... 

Iowa  state  Ag’l  Col. . .  Ames . 

UiuiMa-  Stale  AjPI  Col .  Manhattan.. 

A«'l  and  Meeh.  col.,  Ky.  Untv...  I.cxlnuton... 
Ag’l  und  Meeh.  Col.  of  La,  .  New  Orleans 
Mr.  State  col.  of  Ag.  und  Meeh. 

Arts....  . . . Orouo . 

Mftiy  land  Ag'l  Col . .  Ag'l  Col . 

Mass.  Inst,  id  Technology  ||„ston 

Mass.  Ag'l  Pot.  .  Amherst.  .... 

Hussy  Institute .  Cambridge.. 

Mleli  Stale  Ag'l  Col .  ....  Lansing . 

Col.  of  Ag.  and  Meoh.  Arts,  Unlv, 

or  Minn,. .  ..  Minneapolis. 

Ml*s.  Agricultural  College . Ntorkvllle  .. 

Alcorn  Unlvi  rally .  Rodney  . 

Ag'l  and  Meeh.  Col  Unlv, of  Mo.  Columbia.... 
Mo. School  <>l  Mims  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Unlv.  of  Mo.  .  Kolln . 

Ag'l  Col.,  Unlv.  of  Neb .  Lincoln . 

Col.  of  Ag..  Unlv.  Of  Nov . I  Elko . 

N.  11.  Col.  ol  Ac  and  Meeh.  Arts, 

Dartmouth  Col  ..  .  Hanover . 

Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  Col,  N. Brunswick 
Col.  of  Ag.  Meeh.  Arts,  Ae  ,  Cor 

mdi  Unlv .  Itliaca. 

Ag'l  ami  Meeh.  Col.,  Uuiv.  of 

N  O  . 

Ohio  Ag’l  and  Meeh.  Col . 

stale  Ag'l  t'ol,,  Corvallis.  Oreg.. 

Penn.  State  Co],  of  Ag . 

Ag'l  and  Scientific  ilep't  Brown 

Unlv . V. .  ... 

8.  C.  Ag'l  Col.  and  Meeh.  Inst., 

ClaiPn  unlv..,  .  . OrungeburKh 

*Vnn.  Ag'l  Col.,  Unlv.  of  K.Tenn.  Knoxville-  .. 
Ag’l  and  Meeh.  Col.  of  Texas  College stnt’n 
Uuiv.  of  Vt.  and  Stat.i  Ag’l  Col.  Burlington. 

V n.  Ag’l  and  Meeh.  Col.  . . IHucksburgh. 

Hampton  Normal  aud  Ag'l  Inst  Hampton  ... 

Ag’l  aep’t,  Uuiv.  of  W.  Vn .  Morgantown. 

Col.  of  Arts, &<•..,  t'niv.of  Wls..  Madison 


Chapel  Rill... 
Columbus .... 

Corvallis . 

Slate  College. 

Providence... 


State. 


Ala. 

Ark. 

Cal. 

Col. 

Conn. 

Del. 

Fla. 


Ga. 

Ga. 

HI. 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

Kan. 

Ky. 

La. 

Me. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

Mleb. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Miss. 

Mo. 


Mo. 

Neb. 

Nev. 

N.  H. 
N.  J. 

N.  Y. 

N.  C. 
Ohio. 
Oreg. 
Pa. 


R.  I, 

S.  C. 
Tenn. 
Texas. 
Vt. 

Va. 

Va. 

W.  Va. 
Wls. 


THE  RURAL'S  METHOD  OF  POTATO  CULTURE. 

G.  W.,  Hock  Fall a,  III. — While  there  is  so 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  experiment  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  of  course  you  do  not  expect 
us  to  become  mere  imitators  of  your  methods. 
Now,  I  propose  to  raise  a  “big”  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  two  acres  of  rich  prairie  soil,  with 
cluy  subsoil,  sloping  to  the  north  with  a  fall 
of  10  feet  in  300.  I  shall  plow  eight  inches 
deep,  in  lauds  running  north  and  south, 
and  follow,  in  the  tame  furrow,  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  drawn  by  another  team.  The  sub¬ 
soil  plow  is  flat  on  the  bottom  and  about  eight 
iuehes  broad,  and  by  going  about  six  inches 
deep  it  will  fill  the  first  furrow  completely 
full  of  loose  soil,  and  this  iu  turn  is  covered 
by  the  stubble  plow.  After  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  harrowed,  1  shall  mark  furrows 
for  planting,  three  feet  apart,  with  a  one- 
horse,  mold-board  plow,  mid  cover  and  use  fer¬ 
tilizers,  as  you  do,  only  I  shall  use  guano  and 
plaster  in  the  drills  (to  keep  off  the  wire- 
worms)  and  wood  ashes  after  the  vines  come 
up.  What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plow  instead  of  “trenching”  in  the 
row? 

Ans.— Yes,  we  do  want  you  to  imitate  our 
method  of  potato  culture  exactly— at  least  in  a 
small  way;  then  improve  upon  it  ns  you  may; 
but  give  it  n  full,  fair  test.  The  system  as 
stated  is  quite  different.  We  want  the  tren¬ 
ches — they  are  trenches— first  plowed  out. 
Then  the  pieces  are  to  be  covered  with  two 
inches  of  soil,  and  upon  this  the  fert  ilizer  is  to 
bo  strewn,  if  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  moist 
and  does  not  usually  suffer  from  drought. 
But  if  otherwise,  we  insist.  that  two  inches  of 
cut  hay  or  straw,  or  refuse  of  some  kind,  must 
he  strewn  over  the  two  inches  of  soil,  in  which 
case  the  fertilizer  should  be  strewn  over  this 
mulch  instead  of  upon  the  two  inches  of  soil. 
Then  cover.  Again,  in  harrowing,  tho  horses 
must  not  tread  upon  the  trenches— it  had  bet¬ 
ter  bo  done  before  planting.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  either  plaster  or  guano  in  place  of  the 
bone,  potesh,  nitrate  of  soda,  magnesia  and 
salt  we  have  recommended.  Many  will  try 
the  Rural’s  method  after  a  fashion.  Few 
will  trouble  themselves  to  give  it  a  fair, 
square  trial. 

MAKING  “CUTTINGS.” 

I).  W.  B.,  Dcmsville,  IV.  F.— 1.  When  is  the 
best  time  to  make  cuttings  of  grapes,  currants, 
raspberries  and  basswood?  2.  Where  can  I 
obtaiu  reliable  information  about  land,  its 
price  aud  quality,  in  Tennessee? 

Ans.— 1.  We  have  met  with  satisfactory 
success  making  the  cuttings  of  grapes  and 
currants  in  tho  Fall,  and  at  once  placing  them 
in  beds  of  mellow  soil  covered,  after  frosts, 
with  a  mulch  of  auy  kind.  Black-caps  root 
freely  by  the  tips.  In  late  Summer,  cover 
the  tips  so  as  to  keep  them  in  place.  First-rate 
plants  will  be  produced  in  this  way.  The 
roots  of  raspberries  which  produce  suckers, 
may  be  taken  up  in  tho  Fall,  after  growth, 
and  cut  in  lengths  of  three  inches.  These 
may  be  buried  beneath  frost  liue  iu  a  dry 
place,  or  arranged  iu  boxes,  alternating  a 
layer  of  the  cuttings  with  a  layer  of  soil. 
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will  remain  some  stillness,  but  the  auimal  will 
still  be  useful  for  ordinary  wrork. 


Plant  them  in  early  Spring  a  few  inches 
apart  in  rows,  or,  if  preferred,  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  linden,  or  basswood,  is  raised 
from  seed  ami  by  layers.  Sow  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  ripe.  They  will  sprout  the  next 
Spring.  Layering  should  be  done  in  June. 

2  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  such  informa- 
from  any  one;  for  there  are  very  few  who 
know  enough  to  speak  for  all  parts  of  the 
State;  and  people  are  generally  inlluenced  in 
their  opinions  on  such  matters  by  various 
considerations.  The  best  person  to  apply  to 
is  undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Nashville. 

BARLEY  BEFORE  WHEAT. 

,/.  W.  N.,  Bohemia,  1  Vis  —1.  I  have  a 
southern  slope  which  1  manure  every  fourth 
year  heavily.  I  wish  to  seed  it.  I  dare  not 
put  corn  on  it  on  account  of  its  washing. 
Would  barley  do  well  on  such  a  Held,  or  is 
there  any  other  grain  crop  better  as  green 
manure,  to  be  followed  by  winter  wheat!  2. 
What  kind  of  Ottts  has  the  strongest  straw? 

Ans  —1.  Barley  would  do  first-rate  on  such 
a  field,  if  heavy  land,  but  not,  if  light  or 
sandy,  and  you  could  seed  very  well  after 
barley;  but  if  it  Is  meant  to  be  asked  if  barley 
is  a  good  crop  to  plow  down  as  green  manure 
for  wheut,  we  say  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  us 
corn  sowed  broadcast  as  early  in  Spriug  as  it 
would  be  safe.  The  best  way  to  treat  such  a 
Held,  if  desirable  to  green-muuuui  it,  is  to  sow 
rye  thickly  in  the  Fall  quite  early,  plow  this 
down  in  the  Spriug  when  just  showing  head, 
and  follow  with  corn  to  bo  plowed  down  for 
the  wheat.  2.  Thu  Black  Tartariuu  Oat.  has  a 
strong  straw  and  is  a  prolific  variety  but 
late.  Of  tall-growing  oats,  the  White  Aus¬ 
tralian  or  Welcome  has  as  stiff  a  struvv  iu  our 
laud  as  any. 

COWS  IN'  THE  STALK  FIELD. 

D.  F.  D.  P.,  Litchfield,  Kans.—'W hat  ails 
my  cows  and  heifers?  The  legs  of  some  be¬ 
come  stiff,  and  when  they  lie  down,  they  can¬ 
not  get  up  without  help.  They  usually  get 
over  tho  trouble  in  two  or  three  days.  They 
eat,  driuk,  chow  the  cud,  and  seem  in  good 
health  in  other  respects,  and  they  are  iu  good 
flesh.  The  animals  are  runuing  in  the  stalk 
Held,  and  eat  considerable  oat  straw  trorn  the 
stack. 

ans  —The  weakness  was  probably  due  to 
feedlug  ou  the  smut  and  moldy  corn  left  in 
the  Held,  producing  a  mild  attack  of  the  ner- 


Miscellaneous, 


W.  R.  F..  Salisbury,  N.  C—  Of  whom  can  I 
buy  galvanized  wire  screening,  to  be  placed 
in  the  sluice  of  a  fish  pond?  2.  When  fowls 
of  different  breeds  liavo  been  running  to¬ 
gether,  how  long  should  the  breeds  be  kept 
separate  before  the  eggs  will  produce  pure 
chicks?  8.  When  old  Helds  arc  allowed  to 
rest  here,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  “old  Held 
piues”  springs  up.  1  hese  appear  sooner  and 
grow  quicker  and  thicker  iu  some  fields  than 
in  ot  hers  adjoining,  and  iu  some  years  than  in 
others — why? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  Bruckner  &  Evans,  422  West 
Street,  N.  Y.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it 
of  or  through  W.  E,  Springer  &  Co  ,  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.  2.  Several  weeks;  at  least 
long  enough  so  that  the  hens  shall  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  litter.  Many  contend  that  a  hen 
once  coupled  with  a  cock  of  another  breed 
will  ever  after  be  inclined  to  breed  untrue. 
The  hens  of  the  different  breeds  can  be  ul- 
lowed  to  run  together  if  desired,  provided  the 
cocks  are  confined,  us  their  presence  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  3.  We  should  say  that  the  seeds  of 
the  pines  would  bo  much  more  likely  to  vege 
tate  well  after  the  land  bad  been  hoed  or 
cultivated.  The  difference  mentioned  is,  very 
likely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  is  produced 
much  more  profusely  some  years  than  others, 
and  those  fields  “turned  out”  when  the  seed  is 
scarce  do  not  grow  pines  as  quickly  or  as  thlc k- 
ly  us  the  others  ;  Tor  having  laid  one  year,  the 
seed  blowiug  over  tho  surface  does  not  so 
readily  vegetate  as  on  the  fresh  soil. 

L.  H.  B  .  Battle  Creek.  Mich.— In  an  ice¬ 
house  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  can  ice  be  kept 
without  putting  any  sawdust  on  top,  by  pla¬ 
cing  another  set  of  studs  inside  and  filling 
the  interval  with  sawdust,  with  “an  air  space 
between?” 

Ans.— Yes.  Why  not  cover  with  hay  or 
straw? 

O.  L.,  Pittsfield,  III.— Where  can  seed  of 
Hodgmun's  Seedling  Potato  be  obtained? 

Ans—  E.  A.  Haskell,  of  Mason,  N.  H.,  we 
believe,  controls  this  variety. 

H  it.  Hamburgh,  Conn  —Is  linseed  meat  a 
good  food  for  poultry  ?  If  so,  where  could  it 
be  got? 

Ans. — We  have  never  tried  it.  We  feed 
our  hens  meat  scraps  as  a  nitrogenous  food. 
Our  advertisements  tell  who  sell  it  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

E.  P ,  Woodlaton,  III— Whero  can  I  get 
the  ornamental  Japan  Quince! 

Ans.— From  the  nearest  large  nursery,  or 
of  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.or 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cr  of 
R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.y  Painesville,  Ohio.— What  shall  I  do 
with  a  bulb  of  Amaryllis  vittata? 

Ans.— Plant  it  in  light,  rich  soil,  leaving 
the  crown  of  the  bulb  above  the  soil;  water 
sparingly  until  it  buds,  when  it  will  need 
more  moisture. 


DISCUSSION 


A.  H.  G  ,  Lawrence,  Kansas.— A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Rural  stated  that  the  Missouri 
Pippin  Apple  in  Kansas  is  not  a  long-lived 
tree;  while.iu  fact,  for  vitality  it  is  among  or 
equal  to  the  best.  Its  excessive  hearing  causes 
many  branches  to  break,  and  the  tree  is  more 
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we  propose  to  learn  m  uu.  — m--- 

ments  next  year,  as  we  are  using  the  very 

poorest  soils. 

RING- RONE. 

S.  G.  W„  Renville,  Mo,— My  12-year-old 
mare  has  a  lump  on  the  right  trout  foot  just 
above  tho  hoof,  caused  by  a  hurt.  She  is  also 
lame  from  some  other  cause,  and  I  fear  it  is 
ring  bone.  The  place  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
foot  where  the  hair  is  very  thm,  there  being 
none  iu  some  places.  It  doesn’t  seem  sore  to 
the  touch;  but  when  stopping  after  drawing  a 
load,  she  holds  her  toot  forward;  1,  is  it  nug- 
boue?  2,  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans.  — 1.  it  is  probably  a  ring-bone,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  the  injury. 
2.  Blister  severely  or,  better  still,  fire,  it  it 
can  bo  done  by  a  competeut  pet  sou.  With 
old  horses  the  treatment  of  ring-bone  is  uot 
very  satisfactory,  especially  it  it  is  of  tong 
staudmg.  About  all  that  cau  be  done  is  to 
favor  the  growth  of  bone  over  the  part,,  so  as 
to  abolish  the  movement  of  the  joiut.  There 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  31,  1885. 


A  valuable  cyclopedia  of  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  of  knowledge — 800  pages,  l',2<>0 
engravings — for  one  new  subscriber.  The 
offer  to  Rural  subscribers  only. 


Ip  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1827,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1828,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


We  are  right  glad  that  so  many  of  our 
readers  say  they  intend  to  give  the 
Rural’s  method  of  raising  potatoes  a  fair, 
thorough  test.  Do  it  in  a  small  way. 
Rural  friends,  we  would  not  have  you 
disappointed — though  wehave  great  faith 
in  the  method. 


Read  the  Rural's  offer  (on  page  72)  of  a 
one  dollar  cyclopaedia  of  universal  knowledge 
(80(1  pages,  1200  illustrations)  to  all  of  bur 
present  subscribers  who  will  send  us  one  i  ew 
subscriber  and  $2. 1 5 — the  fifteen  cents  for 
postage.  The  offer  will  last  until  March  15. 

Three  different  posters;  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  our  Free-Seed  Distribution ;  the 
offer  of  82.800  in  presents  to  subscribers 
for  the  largest  dubs;  our  regular  premium 
list  and  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to 
all, post-paid, on  application.  We  will  also 
gladly  send  specimens  to  any  list  of  names 
which  our  readers  may  send  us  in  order 
to  aid  them  in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

There  are  hundreds  among  our  readers 
who,wheD  pumping  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water  for  their  stock,  next  Summer, 
standing  in  the  broiling  sun,  will  regret 
that  they  had  not  put  forth  the  little  ef¬ 
fort  in  canvassing  for  the  Rdrat.,  that 
would  have  secured  one  of  those  splendid 
wind  engines;  and  well  they  may,  for 
one-tenth  of  the  time  they  will  spend  in 
pumping  water  would  have  secured  the 
prize.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 


Frtends,  we  would  ask  you,  in  renew¬ 
ing  you  subscriptions,  to  write  us  on  a 
separate  slip  of  paper  what  departments 
of  the  Ri  UAL  you  like  beat  and  what 
least.  If  you  will  do  this  we  will  try  and 
profit  by  it.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
engaged  in  special  farming  that  wou<d 
like  us  to  devote  more  space  to  their 
specialties;  but  the  Rcral  can  never 
be  a  spec>al  farm  paper.  It  aims  to  deal 
with  every  rural  topic,  and  to  give  space 
thereto  according  to  its  importance. 


A  vert  foolish  man  is  he  who  robs 
himself  of  the  comforts  of  life  that  he 
may  accumulate  a  great  fortune  for  his 
heirs.  More  foolish  is  the  farmer's  family 
who  lire  uncomfortably  in  the  kitchen, 
usually  the  dingiest  and  most  uninviting 
room  in  the  house,  keeping  the  best  rooms 
darkened,  waiting  for  company.  Better, 
a  hundred  times  better,  live  in  those  cozy, 
comfortable  rooms  all  the  time.  They 
will  seem  all  the  more  c^zy  when  the 
company  comes.  The  wise  man  is  he 
who  extracts  all  the  comfort  and  happi¬ 
ness  out  of  every  day  as  it  passes.  The 
great  secret  of  a  happy  iife  is  to  learn  to 
be  happy,  and  make  others  happy,  every¬ 
day. 

- - 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  in  the  course 
of  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the 
editors,  remarks:— “You  are  taking  the 
right  method  in  acquiring  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  what  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  We  veteran  sons  of  the  soil 
have  but  little  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  writers  on  the  products  of  old  mutber 
earth,  when  giveu  by  meu  who  have 
never  worked  therein,  or  even  seen  the 
working  done.  We  have  many  such,  as 
you  are  aware,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  can 
detect  the  false  ring  in  their  writings 
even  when  nothing  of  their  antecedents 
is  known.  You  have  undoubtedly 
greatly  elevated  the  Rural  since  you 
have  been  able  to  give  the  results  of  your 
experiments  at  River  Edge,  your  growing 
practical  knowledge  enabling  you  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and  sift  the  grain  from  the 


chaff  that  always  must  come  in  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  your  correspondence.” 


READERS  OF  THE  RURAL. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  send  specimen 
copies  to  any  of  your  friends.  Please  send 
us  your  lists  of  names,  and  the  Rural 
will  be  mailed  to  every  name  at  once — no 
matter  how  long  the  list.  We  have  now 
three  posters  in  different  colors,  printed 
upon  good  paper.  These  will  also  be  lor- 
waided  to  any  desired  address.  Those 
who  have  already  received  posters  may 
wish  to  use  more.  Our  supply  is  abundant. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  cyclodpaedia  which  we  now  offer 
to  our  present  subscribers  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion  to  them  for  sending  us  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  (see  p.  72)  is  a  work  of  consider¬ 
able  merit  as  a  reference  book  to  almost 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  1,200  engravings  and  contains 
750  pages  12  mo.  The  price  is  one  dollar 
at  retail,  and  the  book  is  worth  it.  To 
any  of  our  present  subscribers,  who  will 
send  us  one  new  subscriber  and  $2.15 — 
the  15  cents  for  postage — we  will  send 
the  cyclopaedia  post-paid,  and  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  the  new  subscriber  for 
one  year  from  the  date  the  subscription 
is  received.  The  offer,  which  is  confined 
to  subscribers,  will  continue  until  the 
15th  of  March. 

NOT  UNDERSTOOD. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  pres¬ 
ents —  valued  at  nearly  83,000  for  the 
largest  clubs!  Comparatively  few  of  our 
subscribers  are  working  for  them.  It  now 
appears  that  articles  fully  worth  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  given  for 
clubs  of  from  20  to  40;  that  articles 
va  ued  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars 
will  be  given  for  clubs  of  from  five  to 
ten;  that  over  150  presents  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  those  who  kindly  donated  them 
to  the  Rural,  for  want  of  competitors. 
There  are  but  50  who  have  sent  us  clubs 
for  these  presents,  and  there  are  32 1 
presents.  The  liberality  of  this  offer  and 
its  pjesent.  status  surely  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  our  subscribers, 
to  whom  it  is  strictly  confined. 

- »«« - 

THE  RURAL'8  PRESENTS  TO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

Several  of  our  friends  write  that  if 
the  times  were  better  and  money  more 
plentiful,  they  would  enter  the  contest, 
and  try  and  secure  one  of  those  valuable 
presents  which  we  offer  to  subscribers 
only.  In  this,  dear  friends,  we  think, 
ye  do  greatly  err.  Toe  same  effort  will 
accomplish  the  same  comparative  results 
now  as  then;  you  can,  no  doubt,  secure 
the  reaper,  mower,  wagon,  farm  mill  and 
so  on  through  he  list,  with  such  a  trifling 
effort  as  to  surprise  even  yourselves.  Any 
man  w  ho  in  canvassing  among  bis  neigh¬ 
bors  will  use  one-tenth  of  the  mus¬ 
cle  which  one  of  those  sulky  plows 
would  save  in  a  single  Summer,  is  almost 
sure  to  receive  one  of  these  valuable  tools. 
And,  then,  have  we  no  young  men  and 
women  in  our  family,  who  are  expecting 
to  marry  and  go  to  housekeeping  in  the 
Spring?  How  easy  it  would  be  for  them 
to  solicit  subscribers  among  their  friends 
and  secure  the  range.  Where  is  the  girl 
that  will  secure  it  and  get  the  $10  addi¬ 
tional  to  buy  furniture?  Can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  Rural  fnepds,  that  you  realize  the 
value  of  these  presents  and  make  no  more 
effort  to  secure  them?  Here  are  hundreds 
of  valuable  presents  going  a-begging:  we 
can  hardly  believe  you  understand  their 
value. 

A  CONVENIENT  MEMORY. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntingdon,  the  Pacific 
Railroad  king,  has  not  met  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  good  fortune  in  some  financial 
transactions  of  late,  because  the  law 
which  he  and  his  fellow  monarchs  have  so 
often  defied,  has  in  his  case  proved  that 
even  railroad  kings  are  not  always  above 
it  when  its  6upiemacy  depends  on  twelve 
men,  honest  aDd  true,  iu  a  jury  box.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a  jury  here  decided  that 
several  years,  ago  he  had  illegally  appro¬ 
priated,  by  what,  is,  for  euphemism, 
called  a  ‘"smart  business  trick,”  over  a 
million  dollars  belonging  to  another  specu¬ 
lator,  and  this  sum  he  will  ultimately,  1 
most  likely,  be  forced  to  disgorge,  al-  I  1 


though  at  present  he  proposes  to  appeal 
the  case.  Other  parties  are  now  suiDg 
him  here  for  the  money  out.  of  which 
they  were  jockeyed  by  similar  chicanery. 
On  the  witness-stand  be  showed  that  he 
has  a  very  curious  and  convenient  mem¬ 
ory,  for  it  could  recall  or  forget  past 
transactions  precisely  as  its  owner’s  inter¬ 
ests  were  likely  to  suggest.  As  a  speci¬ 
men,  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  recollect 
within  $20,000,000  what  were  his  profits 
in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  ;  but  finally 
Lawyer  Choate’s  cross  examination  drew 
from  him  the  declaration  that  they  were 
less  than  $5  000,000.  His  memory,  how¬ 
ever,  misled  him  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Stanford 
Crocker,  Hopkins  and  Huntingdon — the 
syndicate  who  built  the  road—  put  into  it 
$1,000,000,  and  took  out  of  it  $105,000,- 
000,  in  dividends,  stocks,  bonds,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  securities.  In  ease  the  division  was, 
as  is  usually  supposed,  equal,  Huntine- 
don’s  share  would  have  been  $41,000,000. 
From  other  enterpiises  of  which  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  is  the  basis,  the  “co-parcen¬ 
ers”  expect  to  realize  another  $105,000,- 
000  profits,  a  good  share  of  which  has 
already  been  bagged.  Truly,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntingdon  is  a  lucky  man  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  memory  I 

THE  RURAL  WYANDOTTES. 

Ouu  little  flock  of  nine  Wyandottcs 
(pullets  hatched  in  April)  are  much  talk¬ 
ed  of  about  the  quiet  neighborhood  of 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Farmers  about  us, 
with  flocks  of  50  Leghorns,  and  over,  have 
not  received  so  many  eggs  as  we  have. 
The  eggs  do  not  average  as  large  as  the 
Leghorn  eggs, and  they  are  darker  in  col¬ 
or.  The  record  since  our  Wyandottes 
began  to  lay.  has  been  placed  before  our 
readers.  During  the  last  10  days,  which 
have  been  characterized  by  all  sorts  of 
extremes  in  weather,  they  have  given  us 
3!)  eggs,  or  nearly  four  each  day,  eight  of 
which  weigh  one  pound.  Tne  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  far  from  a  fixed  variety  of 
birds,  and  different  strains  vary  in  their 
egg  production,  as  well  as  in  form,  plum¬ 
age,  comb,  etc.  Juuging  from  our  own 
strain,  however,  we  are  greatly  pleased 
with  them,  as  well,  indeed,  as  with  any 
breed  we  have  ever  experimented  with, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  commend  them  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  our  readers. 
They  mature  very  early.  The  body  is 
stubby  and  well  feathered;  the  legs  yel¬ 
low  and  of  medium  length.  They  are 
quiet  and  peaceable,  and  seem  to  thrive 
in  confinement.  Our  yard  is  about  25 
feet  square.  We  feed  them  wheat  and 
corn  regularly,  with  changes  to  oats,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  table  scraps.  Bone  meal  is 
kept  before  them  constantly,  and  we  have 
not  as  yet  had  a  thin-shelled  or  soft  egg. 
The  house  is  kerosened  once  in  two  weeks. 
Fresh  water  (warm  m  freezing  weather) 
is  given  daily. 

— — - 

FRUIT  GROWERS.— ATTENTION! 

The  syndicate  owning  the  stock  of  the 
Marlboro  Raspberry  have,  very  wisely  ve 
think,  reduced  the  price  of  plants  to  35 
cents  each.  Since  the  reduction  we  have 
made  a  new  arrangement  with  Messrs.  A. 

J.  Caywood  &  Sons,  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
the  originators,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  make  this  new  and  very,  very  liberal 
offer,  of  which  every  reader  of  the  Rural 
should  hasten  to  avail  himself  before  the 
stock  of  genuine  plants  becomes  exhaust¬ 
ed  : — To  ariy  subscriber  who  sends  us  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  $2.00, 
we  will  have  sent  twelve  plants  of  this 
fine  berry.  These  will  be  well  rooied,  well 
packed,  and  delivered  free  of  charge. 

To  every  farmer,  farmer’s  boy,  wife  or 
daughter,  this  is  a  rare  chance  to  secure 
plants  of  this  berry  with  only  a  little  ef¬ 
fort.  Suppose  they  secure  only  two  sub¬ 
scribers  each  for  these,  each  will  receive 
24  plants,  and  alter  giving  to  each  of 
their  subscribers,  if  they  please,  six 
plants,  they  will  still  have  a  doz.n  for 
their  own  use.  We  think  the  neighbors 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  so  gen¬ 
erous  an  offer,  and  would  be  thankful  for 
having  their  attention  called  to  ihe  Ru¬ 
ral.  Every  one  of  our  subscribers, 
whether  the  owner  of  a  city  lot  or  large 
farm,  should  not  tail  to  plant  at  least  one 
dozen  plants,  and  when  they  bear  we  are 
quite  sure  of  the  owners’  thanks  for 
bringing  this  fine  berry  to  their  notice, 
and  for  opening  so  easy  a  way  for  them  to 
obtain  the  plants,  and  we  guarantee  those 
ordered  by  us  to  be  absolutely  ge  nuine. 

We  have  at  least  10,000  subscribers  who 
have  go  d  places  f<«r  these  plants,  and 
who  would  be  greatly  the  gainers  by  hav¬ 
ing  them,  and  we  Ihus  offer  them  an  easy 
way  to  secure  them  without  money,  while 
benefiting  an  equal  number  of  neighbors 
by  inducing  them  to  take  and  read  the  1 


Rural.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  bright 
Rural  boys  and  girls,  everyone  of  whom 
loves  berries,  to  secure  a  dozen  of  these 
plants  by  a  few  hours’  plea-ant  work. 
Will  not.  eviry  one,  old  and  young,  put 
out  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  plants?  The 
hundreds  who  have  already  applied,  and 
whose  orders  are  booked,  could  fiud  no 
fault  if  we  send  them  plauts  just  as 
agreed;  but  the  Rural  aims  to  be  first 
jU't  and  then  generous,  and  so  in  making 
the  new  deal  it  looked  alter  its  old  friends, 
and  without  further  notice,  those  persons 
booked  for  four  plants  shall  receive  a  full 
dozen,  and  those  booked  for  eight  shall 
receive  24,  and  so  on  for  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  We  ask  you,  is  not  the  Rui>al  more 
than  fair,  and  can  you  not  always  trust 
it?  And  will  not  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  send  at  least  one  subscriber  and  get 
the  d' zen  plants?  We  believe 'it  will 
please  ihem,  and  we  want  every  one  to 
test  this  new  raspberry. 


BREVITIES. 

The  new  subscription  sent  to  us  for  the 
Rural  in  connection  wish  the  cyclopedia  will 
n»t,  of  course,  count  also  for  the  $3, 000  worth 
of  presents  to  subscribers. 

We  are  behind  with  our  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  under  the  Fanners’  Club,  for  want  of 
space.  Our  readers  must  bear  with  us. 

A  Note  — “Although  I  am  onlv  a  black¬ 
smith.  1  think  as  much  of  the  R.  N.-Y  asauy 
of  vour  Yankee  farmers,  and  I  intend  doing 
all  I  can  to  help  it  along.  I  want  to  hang  the 
posters  in  the  shop  and  try  to  get  every  far¬ 
mer  ro  take  it  for  one  year,  if  t  pay  for  it 
myself.— j.  mc.lkod,  Out.,  Can.” 

Read  the  Rural's  offer  I on  page  721  of  a  one- 
<f altar  cyclopaedia  of  universal  knowledge  (800 
pages.  1.300  illustrations i  to  alt  of  our  present 
subscribers  who  will  send  us  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  and  *2.  lb— the  fifteen  rents  for  post¬ 
age.  The  offer  will  last  until  March  J5. 

Note.— The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  is 
promptly  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  term.  Any  numbers  mailed  after¬ 
wards  are  sent  by  mi-take  or  a«  specimens 
and  no  charge  is  ever  made.  Recipients 
should  refu»e  to  pay  for  papers  sent  after  the 
term  subscribed  aud  paid  for  has  expired. 

Another  special  offer  to  our  subscribers • 
Those  who  will  send  us  one  new  name  and 
$2, 15 —the  15  emtsforpost  igc-will  he  entitled 
to  the  eye hrpa-dia  of  Si  o  pages  ami  engrav¬ 

ings  - the  price  of  which  at  retail  is'  one 
dollar.  The  offer  lasts  until  March  15. 
koines  thus  sent  to  us  can  not  count  in  clubs 
for  the  $3,0011  worth  of  presents  offered  a/so  to 
Ru  ral  subscribers  only. 

The  veteran  D  S  Marvin  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  *•  W  bile  at  a  friend's  house  in  Northern 
Onio,  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  Rural  with  a  One 
cut  of  the  new  R.  N  -Y.  Grape.  I  was  going 
to  say  I  was  surprised,  but  w  lion  1  came  to 
think,  it  was  just  like  you  to  do  me  this  kmd- 
uess,  and  l  am  the  more  pleased  to  have  it 
done  in  this  quiet,  unsolicited  way,  for  the 
grape  is  going  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
aud  do  honor  to  its  name.” 

The  1 2th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  he  held  in 
Trentou  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Feb 
3rd  aud  I  th  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
leading  agriculturists,  aud  there  will  be  on 
exhibition  fruits,  gruLns,  nuts  and  other  farm 
products.  All  who  are  interested  in  these 
things  should  attend  and  tuke  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  on 
the  West  Jersey,  Pr-nnsy lyauia  and  Central 
Railroads.  P.  T.  Quinn,  Sec’y.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

The  cyclopaedia  offered,  to  our  present  sub¬ 
scribers  for  one  new  subscriber  contains  defi¬ 
nitions  of  technical  terms  in  medicine. mechan¬ 
ics,  architecture,  chemistry,  natural  history 
botany,  physiology,  geography .  agriculture' 
geology  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  gener¬ 
al  It  is  a  book  that  every  farmer  shoidd 
have,  and  he  can  obtain  if  by  sending  us  one 
new  subscriber  and  |2  15— the  15  rents  for 
postage.  The  offer  is  to  our  present  subscrib¬ 
ers  alone  and  will  continue  until  March  15. 
Seepage  72, 

The  Board  of  Control  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  con¬ 
vened  iu  the  Executive  Chamber  at  Albany,  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  30.  I8&5.  Robert  J.  Swa  i,  of 
Geneva,  was  re-elected  President,  and  Gen. 

N.  M.  Curtis,  of  Ogdousberg,  Secretary. 
Their  annual  report  was  presented  to  the 
Legidaiure,  and  will  in  due  tune  be  priuted, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Station,  under  the  Direc¬ 
torship  of  Dr.  Sturtevant  and  the  control  of 
the  Board,  is  prospering  finely  and  premises 
to  be  or  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture,  not 
only  of  the  Empire  State,  but  also  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Would  you  have  your  children  love  the 
farm  und  follow  the  same  occupation  as  your¬ 
self;  Then  show  that  it  is  profitable,  refining 
and  conducive  to  happiness,  by  so  closely 
studying  and  thoroughly  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  you  can  raise  large  crops  at  a  good 
profit  by  keeping  pace  with  tne  world  in 
thought,  and  intelligence.  Muke  refinement  a 
rule  of  your  life  and  do  not  lolerate  anytning 
coarse  and  degrading,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  l«ust,  see  to  it  that  your  home  is  made 
comfortable,  supplied  with  good  books  and 
papers,  aud  constantly  filled  with  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  love,  and  surrounded  with  a  pleosaut 
lawn,  stocked  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers.  Such  a  home  is  tne  uatural  habitat 
of  contentment.  It  is  a  nobie  life-work  to 
make  home  the  happiest  and  dearest  place  ou 
earth.  How  fewat tempt  itl  __ 
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bearing  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  butter  of  any,  while  the  one  that  was  the  lon- 

work  which  dairy  reformers  in  Ireland  are  gest  was  the  fourth  down  the  list  in  quantity, 

doing,  so  far  as  the  training  of  the  young  is  The  most  butter  was  made  by  the  churn  that 

concerned,  and  I  may  express  an  earnest  hope  wasturned  ataregular  speed  from  beginningto 

that  the  system  so  happily  in  progress  in  that  end,  and  the  next  in  quantity  was  the  one  that 

country  may  spread  throughout  the  length  took  the  same  time  in  churning,  viz  ,  twenty- 

and  breadth  of  the  British  Islands.  eight  minutes.  This  time  was  indeed  but  a 

Four  separate  competitions  were  required,  trifle  below  the  mean  between  the  two  ex- 

to  include  all  the  dairymaids  present,  and  the  tremes,  and  a  trifle  above  the  mean  of  the 

first  and  second  prize-winners  in  each  of  these  whole  of  the  churns.  The  inference  to  be 

were  put  together  in  the  “Graud  Champion  drawn  is  that  a  medium  is  best,  both  in  speed 

Contest.'’  The  churns  used  were  all  by  the  and  in  duration  of  the  process  of  churning, 

same  maker,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  alike;  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  iu  butter-making 
and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  serving  competitions  in  Ireland,  that  certain  dispari- 

out  the  cream,  so  that  each  competitor  should  ties  present  themselves,  iu  respect  particular- 

have  tbe  same  quantity  and  quality  of  it.  ly  to  the  time  occupied  in  getting  butter  and 

This  being  done,  each  dairymaid  was  allowed  to  the  yield  of  butter,  and  l  am  unable,  so 

to  use  her  own  discretion  with  regard  to  the  far,  to  account  for  them  in  anything  like  a 

preparation  of  the  churn,  to  the  temperature  satisfactory  manner.  The  jireparation  of  the 

of  the  cream  when  it  was  put  into  the  churn,  churn  in  hot  weather,  by  thoroughly  cooling 

to  the  speed  of  churning  and  to  the  washing  the  inner  surface  of  it  with  ice-water,  has 

and  working  of  the  butter.  The  duty  of  the  generally  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  quan- 

judges  was  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  tity  aud  quality  of  the  butter,  and  also  has 

cream,  tbe  rate  of  speed,  the  time  required,  influenced  the  time  taken  up  in  churning, 

the  return  of  butter,  etc.,  and.  finally,  to  ad-  This  I  noticed  at  tbe  Kilkenny  Show  in  June, 

judicate  on  tbe  grain,  texture,  quality,  con-  At  the  recent  Dublin  show,  too,  the  successful 

sistency,  flavor  and  color  of  the  different  competitors  were  generally  those  who  took 

butters  produced,  taking  into  account  also  the  the  greatest  pains  to  have  everything  in  nice 

measure  of  skill  displayed  iu  manipulation.  condition;  for  such  pains,  properly  used,  had 

Herewith  1  append  a  schedule,  from  which  all  a  distinct  iufluence  over  the  consistency  and 

the  particulars  of  the  contest  may  be  gleaned:  general  quality  of  the  butter  produced,  as 

Grand  Champion  Contest  between  First  and  Second  Competitors  in  the  Preceding  Contest. 
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SORGHUM  HALAPENSE  IN  VIRGINIA. 

I  have  not  found  Sorghum  balapense  hardy. 
A  lot  of  half  an  acre  that  was  sowed  early 
last  Spring  a  year  ago,  which  fully  matured 
seed  (which  was  left  to  fall  on  the  land),  was 
killed  “dead  as  a  nail’’  by  the  first  frost.  It 
never  sprouted  last  Spring,  though  last  Win¬ 
ter  with  ui  was  mild.  I  don't  call  this  much 
of  a  showing  for  its  hardiness;  do  yon? 

Burton's  Creek,  Campbell  Co.,  Va.  j.  w. 

[Certainly  not;  yet  it  has  proved  hardy  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  we  have  quite  a  large 
number  of  reports  which  declare  it  has  proved 
hardy  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Chicago. 
Our  object  is  to  “tell  tbe  truth”  about  every¬ 
thing.  hence  we  give  all  sorts  of  experience. 
Is  our  friend  sure  tie  had  the  genuine  Sorgh¬ 
um  halapense? — Eds  ] 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


SHORT-HORN  COW  LEILA, 


Our  illustration  this  week.  Fig.  46,  re-en- 
graved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal 
is  that  ot  the  Short-horn  cow  Leila,  wiuuer  of 
the  first  prize  at  the  recent  London  Dairy 
Show  in  the  class  of  Short  horn  cows  entered 
in  the  Herd  Book.  The  propel  ty  of  Mr  Louis 
Ponsonbv,  Terrick,  Tring,  she  was  got  by  the 
Duke  of  Darlington  3rd  83.615.  and  out  of 
The  Leila,  by  the  Duke  of  Geneva  19.014.  She 
is  close  on  eight  years  old,  and  has  produced 
four  calves.  Level  and  haudsome  in  form,  sho 
shows  attractive  and  fine  quality,  and  good 
appearance  of  usefulness  as  a  dairy  cow. 


BUTTER-MAKING  IN  IRELAND, 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

Ireland  is  essentially  a  stock-raising  and 
dairy-farming  country,  so  far  as  its  agricul¬ 
tural  fitness  is  concerned :  nu<!  in  these  respects 
it  is,  in  soil  and  climate,  unsurpassed  if  even 
equaled,  by  any  other  country  whatever. 
The  charming  euphemism,  “Emerald  Isle,” 
indicates  clearly  eoougb  that  it  is  a  country 
famous  for  grass,  aud  grass  is  the  foundaiion 
on  which  all  successful  stock-raising  and  dairy¬ 
farming  must  rest.  Its  soil,  chiefly  on  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  climate- 
humid  and  genial  all  tbe  year  round— harmon¬ 
ize  excellently  in  tbe  growth  of  grass  of  sup^ 
rior  quality,  grass  on  which  the  cattle  thrive, 
and  from  which  the  best  of  butter  is  made. 

For  generations  past  Gish  butter  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  reputation  which,  more  in  the  early 
part  of  tbe  current  century  than  now,  has 
been  of  great  value.  It  was  famous  for 
“body’’  and  for  keeping  properties,  and  was 
exported  to  many  countries.  Within  modern 
times,  however,  it  has  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  fame,  not  bo  much, perhaps, 
because  it  bas  fallen  off  iu 
quality,  as  from  tne  fact 
that  the  butters  of  other 
countries  have  gone  ahead  of  0 

it.  It  must  be  admitted,  too, 
that  it  is  not  equal  now  to  J&L 

wbat  it  formerly  was,  aud  wjjTJ 

that  our  Irish  friends  have  r  im 

lost  sonieof  their  ancient  skill  /ujWfS 

in  the  ait  of  butter-making. 

That  this  skill  is  not  wholly  l 

lost,  and  is  easily  within  re- 
covery,  is  seen  clearly  enough 
in  the  excellent  samples  of 
butter  we  find  iu  tbe  Emerald 
Isle,  and  in  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  which  has  been 
effected  within  tbe  last  four 
or  five  years  in  some  of  the 
southern  districts  of  that  beau-  — 

tiful  country. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  N 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  " 

October  last,  1  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  being  judge  iu 
the  Dairy  Show,  which,  on 
the  thiee  last  days  of  the  ^ 

month  1  have  named,  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  aud  in  " 

the  excellent  premises  at  Ball's  ^  ‘ Kji 

Bridge.  My  duties  were  to  i'|’ 

adjudicate  among  the  butter, 
and  In  ihe  butter-making 
competitions.  In  the  former 
were  many  grand  samples  of 
butter;  and  in  the  latter  many  deft  aud  excel¬ 
lent  dairy  maids,  nearly  all  of  whom — and  there 
were  28  of  them— hud  been  trained  either  at 
the  Munster  Dairy  .School,  near  Cork,  or  at 
the  Glasneviu  Agricultural  College,  near 
Dublin.  These  girls  were,  for  the  most,  part, 
farmers’  daughters,  comely,  smart,  uud  viva¬ 
cious,  as  so  many  of  Ireland's  daughters  are, 
and  they  were  met  together  for  a  tournament 
in  butter  making,  and  for  a  trial  of  skill  iu 
frieudly  rivalry  which,  if  it  is  continued,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  country. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  officiate  as 
a  judge  in  several  of  these  butter-making 
competitions  in  [relaud,  arid  1  have  learnt  to 
admire,  very  greatly  indeed,  the  skill  aud 
mastery  of  principles  displayed  by  the  com¬ 
petitors.  These  competitions,  unique  iu  ex¬ 
tent  if  uot  iu  kind,  aud  tnoroughlv  origiunl 
to  Ireland,  are  a  pleasing  aud  practical  out¬ 
come  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  the 
Irish  Dairy  Schools,  and  of  the  nature  and 
thoroughness  of  which  they  are  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  public— just  as  the  “speech  days”  of 
public  schools  may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 
They  stand  as  evidence  of  the  sound  ness  of  the 
training  which  is  given  to  the  students,  aud 
serve  to  stimulate  that  spirit  of  frieudly 
rivalry  which,  in  many  w  alks  of  life,  performs 
a  service  whose  exiert  cannot  easily  be 
gauged  or  even  estimated.  I  take  pleasure  in 


A  great  many  people  who  want  profitable 
employment  suffer  much  disappointment  and 
what  is  often  to  them  a  serious  loss, owing  to  a 
deceptive  form  of  advertisement,  which  fre¬ 
quently  appears  in  newspapers  of  good  as  well 
as  of  bad  standing  in  the  way  of  admitting 
only  trustworthy  advertisements  into  their 
columns  This  form  of  advertisement  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  circular  sent  ont  by  tbe 
Monarch  Novelty  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  was  denounced  at  length  here  in  the 
Rural  of  January  17.  The  concern  offered 
a  liberal  “salary”  and  “expenses”  to  those 
who  would  engage  to  sell  its  goods.  Other 
concerns  offer  a  salary  only:  but  state  a  defi¬ 
nite  sum.  Nearly  every  paper  one  takes  up 
contains  one  or  more  advertisements  of  this 
sort,  the  w'ordiog  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  varying  a  trifle, 
but  all  offering  a  definite 
salary  with  the  frequent  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  definite  sum  for 
expenses.  Tbe  firms  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  this  way  are  not  all 
of  the  fraudulent  character 
v  of  the  Monarch  Novelty  Com¬ 

pany:  the  credit  of  some  of 
them  is  rated  high  by 


Name. 


Speed.  Revolu¬ 
tions  per  Minute. 


Consistency  ol  Butter  on  Leav 
ing  Churn. 


Mary  O’Sullivan.. .. 
Hannah  Mulvey 
Joh  muah  Sweeney 

Minnie  Malinin* _ 

Ellen  OVonnor. 
Mary  McCarthy  .... 

Kite  Sheehan.' . 

Mary  Callaghan  .... 


SO  SO,  av.  37« 
11  SI,  av.  47 vj 
4  Ms,  av.  4S 
48,4.'.  I),  av.  50 
52.-0,  av  5(5 
3-  J2.  av.  39 
52  57.  av.  54 W 
40  48,  av.  17 


6  94*  Toueh,  and  fairly  firm. 

6  11  Rather  soft. 

fi  '2  TouKh,  firm,  excellent  col,  flavor 
6  794  Firm  nod  tough,  very  good. 

6  544  Rithersort. 

6  9  Rather  soft. 

6  Ton.  h  and  Arm-  large  granules. 
6  10>^  Tough  and  hard;  very  good. 


Judges’  Remarks. -♦Quickly,  neatly,  and  perfectly  handled, 
bandied.— 5 Thoroughly  though  slowly  done;  not  overworked. 


Very  deftly  and  cleverly  done.— i  Cleverly 


mer- 

||j  eantile  agencies;  and  quite  a 

considerable  number  of  them 
might  justly  complain  of 
being  stigmatized  as  humbugs 
or  swindlers.  It  is  a  form 
of  advertisement,  which, 

■  although  intended  to  deceive, 

has  come  to  be  often  used  by 
•t  ^  ^  N  quite  reputable  concerns  who 

^  sell  goods  through  canvassing 
»  '  agents;  although  the  people 

most  frequently  employ 
M  ^  it,  are  by  no  means  worthy  ot 

tin  ~  credit  or  confidence. 

,5‘B In  all  such  cases  no  definite 
S  salary  or  sum  for  expenses  is 
>>>'''  ever  given.  The  object  is  to 
get  tbe  person  who  answers 
the  advertisement  to  corres- 
pond  with,  or  call  upon,  the 
advertiser  who  hopes  to  be 
"  -  -  able  to  beguile  him  into  work- 

,  ;  iug  1  ‘on  com  mission ,”  or  for  a 

certain  percentage  of  the 
price  of  the  goods  sold.  The 
“salary”  as  w  ell  as  the1 ‘expen¬ 
ses”  will,  iu  all  cases  depend  on  the  amount  of 
the  sales.  If  the  “commission’1  reaches  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  amount  offered,  there  will  belittle 
difficulty  in  securing  payment;  but  if  it  falls 
short  (and  iu  uine  cases  out  of  ten.  it  will)  the 
advertiser  says  that  a  “good  man”  could  have 
easily  earned  the  sum  iu  “commissions,”  and 
that  the  failure  to  do  so  must  be  due  to  the 
incapacity  or  laziness  of  the  agent  who,  of 
course,  cannot  expect  hts  employer  to  lose 
money  through  his  own  fault.  In  all  cases 
the  “salary”  aud  “expenses”  are  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  price  of  the  goods  sold,  in  a 
stated  ratio,  which,  of  course,  really  amounts 
to  working  “on  commission.”  As  a  rule  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  advertisers  of  this  sort, 
after  a  good  deal  of  gammon,  iuduee  the  ap¬ 
plicant  to  work  “on  commission,”  with  the 
strong  assurance  that  he  will  in  this  way  make 
more  money  than  the  definite  amount  offered. 
A  certain  percentage  of  applicants  are  certain 
to  engage  on  these  terms.  Most  of  these 
abaudou  the  business  after  a  short  trial;  but 
a  small  proportion  of  them  will  continue 
to  “cauvass”  for  whatever  is  given  them 
to  sell,  until  they  cau  get  some  more 
congenial  or  remunerative  employment, 
or  until  they  get  disgusted  or  discouraged 
and  sink  into  idle  vagabonds  or  tramps. 


Cow ‘Leila.  (Re-eugraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.)  Fig.  46, 


It  will  be  noticed  there  was  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  iu  the  temperature  of  the  cream  when 
the  churning  began,  though  each  of  the  girls 
had  the  choice  of  raising  or  loweriug  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  judgment.  I  may  mention 
here,  in  reference  to  temperature,  that,  each 
competitor  had  “gathered  a  wriukle,”  so  to 
speak,  from  the  preceding  contests,  in  which 
there  was  a  much  greater  disparity  of  tem¬ 
perature,  aud  had  approximated  closely  to 
the  practice — not  temperature  only,  but  in 
other  matters  too — of  the  successful  competi 
tors  in  the  preceding  con  tests.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  time  occupied  iu  churning  varied  very 
Considerably — from  19  minutes  in  one  case  to 
40  miuutes  in  another — even  though  the  eream 
had  been  well-stirred  before  it  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  girls,  aud  though  there  was  no 
difference  of  consequence  in  the  temperature. 
I  eaunot  account  for  this,  because  the  churns 
were  all  alike;  it  did  not  depeud  on  the  rate 
or  the  regularity  of  tbe  speed  employed,  nor 
even  on  the  irregularity  ot  it,  for  while  the 
churn  which  gave  butter  the  soouest  was 
turned  with  tolerable  regularity,  the  oue  that 
was  uext  to  it  was  the  most  Irregular  iu  the 
lot.  Aud,  again,  of  the  churns  ready  to¬ 
gether  oue  hud  an  absolutely  regular  speed , 
while  the  other  varied  six  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  churns 
which  were  ready  first,  .produced  the  least 


well  also  as  on  the  quautity  of  it.  These  are 
general  conclusions,  aud  the  disparities  I  have 
spoken  of  remain  without  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  competitions 
possess,  apart  from  the  emulative  spirit  which 
they  promote,  a  distmet  and  important  eduea- 
tioual  value,  because  they  supply  contrasts 
and  comparisons  which  canaot  bo  obtained 
except  where  several  churns  are  iu  operation 
simultaneously.  We  may  educate  dairymaids 
and  dairymen  as  we  will,  grounding  them 
equally  iu  solid  principles,  aud  still  the  natu¬ 
ral  skill,  the  thoughtfulness,  the  talent  for 
taking  pains,  and  the  fidelity  of  intention, 
differ  in  different  persons  to  au  extent  hardly 
comparable,  save  in  cases  such  as  that  to 
which  this  article  relates.  It  was  iuteresliug 
to  note  how  closely  the  most  successful  com¬ 
petitors  were  watched  by  those  who  had  failed 
in  the  preliminary  competitions,  and  from 
this  l  infer  that  public  exhibitions  of  skill  in 
butter-making  are  certain  bo  result  in  benefit 
to  many  people.  I  may  add  that  the  first 
prize  iu  the  champion  contest  was  awarded  to 
the  dairymaid  iu  chief  at  the  Muoster  Dairy 
8ehool,  who  iu  this  way  proved  herself  well 
fitted  to  fill  with  credit  the  important  aud  re¬ 
sponsible  position  which  is  involved  in  the 
duties  she  has  to  perform. 

Surrey,  England. 


ft 
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A  very  few  with  a  world  of  energy  and 
“cheek,”  make  the  business  a  success  and 
continue  in  it,  changing  from  one  firm  to  an¬ 
other,  as  brighter  opportunities  arise.  But 
the  advertiser  is  pretty  certain  to  make  some 
profit  from  all  who  engage  with  him,  either 
by  the  sale  of  “outfits”  alone,  or  by  the  gain  on 
these  and  on  the  “orders”  taken  by  the  agent 
before  he  abandons  the  business.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  “rolled  gold,”  advertisements  of 
this  kind  are  “all  right,'  provided  the  readers 
know  that  the  thing  really  offered  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  from  the  thing  apparently  of¬ 
fered. 

To  Many  Inquirers.— We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  Eagle  Baking  Powder  Co., of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  This  firm  offers 
$9(J0a  year  and  expenses.  The  outfit  is  “free,* 1 
provided  14.87  are  sent,  to  he  returned  when 
the  sales  of  the  goods  amount  to  850.  As  to 
“salary”  and  “expenses”  see  what  is  said 
above.  Very  likely  the  “outfit”  isn’t  worth  a 
quarter  of  the  deposit  demanded;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  “goods”  will  prove  so  in¬ 
ferior  that  the  agent  wall  not  sell  $50  worth  be¬ 
fore  be  is  too  “tired”  to  make  auv  more  effort. 
Then  this  precious  “Company,”  which  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  known  to  the  mercantile 
agencies,  will  have  cleared  the  profit  on  the 
“outfit”  and  on  any  “orders”  the  agent  may 
have  sent  in.  In  any  case,  it  is  false  to  call 
the  “outfit”  “free."  for  the  cost  of  it  will  be 
deducted  from  the  “salary,”  alias,  the  “com¬ 
mission,”  just  as  the  cost  of  the  glassware 
given  “free"  with  tea  or  coffee  in  some  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  is  really  added  to  the  price  of  the 
goods  bought.  This  “deposit”  dodge  is,  very 
naturally,  a  favorite  with  sharpers. 

We  cannot  recommend  Sloan  &  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  ;  nor  the  American  Farmer, 
Chicago  Sheldon  R.  Hopkins  of  this  city, 
publisher  of  “Home  Science,”  is  likely  to  send 
all  of  his  magazines  that  are  paid  for.  Twice 
already  we  have  stated  that  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  John  McDonough,  who  advertises  guns 
in  this  city  He  has  “desk  room”  in  a  little 
office  at  the  number  in  Broadway  from  which 
be  advertises.  The  Farmer’s  Ledger,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  is  as  arrant  a  humbug  as  the 
“Ocean  to  Ocean,”  which  advertizes  from  the 
same  place.  This  concern  is  trying  to  swindle 
its  “subscribers”  out  of  48  cents  each.  Well, 
1,000  dupes  at  443  cents  a  head,  are  worth  £400 
in  the  aggregate  a  wretched  herd  that  de¬ 
serve  small  puty  for  having  been  fleeced  by  so 
flagrant  a  fraud. 

We  have  several  times  already  said  here 
that  the  offer  to  present  500  stem -winding 
watches  to  the  first  500  subscribers  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  of  Chicago,  is  merely  a  bait 
for  simpletons.  Will  the  P,  K.  distribute  the 
same  sort  of  watches  as  the  “perfect  time¬ 
keepers”  of  the  Illinois  Agriculturist,  of 
the  same  place — worth  five  cents  each  — 
or  are  the  first  500  subscribers — the  prize¬ 
winners— all  engaged  on  the  paper?  Certain 
it  is  that  the  expectant  prize-winners  will  be 
duped  as  badly  as  were  those  of  tue  Farm, 
Field  and  Stockman,  owned  by  the  same  par¬ 
ties,  last  year. 


for  H)omm 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


“WOMAN’S  USEFULNESS.” 


Notwithstanding  “Ann  Others”  protest,  I 
solemnly  declare  that  I  am  a  woman  and  a 
real,  live  grandmother,  with  five  bright,  lovely 
children  who  own  me  as  their  dear  grand¬ 
ma.  1  have  had  six  children,  and  all  but  one 
of  them  have  grown  up  to  be  men  aud  women, 
and  that  one  is,  and  always  will  be  my  baby, 
“safe  in  the  Saviour’s  fold.”  Now,  I  know 
all  about  the  paths  that  women  tread,  tor  i 
have  been  footsore  and  weary  in  my  journey, 
for  a  cloud  darkened  my  home.  But  1  always 
tried  to  keep  the  sunshine  warm  and  bright 
for  my  children,  and  my  highest  ambition 
aud  happiness  was  to  see  them  become  good 
men  and  women,  and  i  burned  the  midnight 
lamp  to  write  and  earn  money  to  clothe  and 
educate  them,  and  fit  them  to  become  a  bless 
iug  to  the  world.  I  aspired  to  make  my 
mark,  but  that  mark  was  to  be  my  children. 
To  see  them  respected  and  good  was  my  aim, 
and  by  God’s  grace  I  succeeded,  too. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that' a 
woman  is  a  slave.  If  she  has  intellect,  she 
will  improve  it;  if  she  has  genius,  she  will 
cultivate  it;  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  her  mental  faculties,  aud 
in  our  country  intellect  is  recognized  and  ap 
preciated  without  regard  to  gender.  The 
greatest  heroines  are  not  those  women  who 
have  aspired  to  stand  on  the  pedestal  of  Fame, 
and  set  their  mark  high  in  the  clouds;  but 
they  are  those,  who  by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  entirely,  were  brought  into  a  sphere 
of  action  in  which  they  never  had  thought  of 
entering.  Ambition,  to  be  great  and  famous, 
viill  never  ensure  success.  Opportunity  is 


what  is  needed,  and  I  am  orthodox  enough  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  in  men  (or  women  either) 
to  direct  their  steps,  for  “Man  proposes  and 
God  disposes.”  Did  Joan  of  Arc  iu  her  girl¬ 
hood  try  to  be  famous?  Did  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  try  to  carve  her  name  on  the  tablets  of 
history?  No!  thrice  no!  Circumstances  alone 
gave  them  the  wreath  of  immortal  fame. 

I  am  happy  that.  Miss  Ann  did  pick  up  the 
glove,  and  as  she  holds  it,  let  her  defend  it, 
and,  if  she  can,  instance  a  single  case  where  a 
woman  has  ever  been  better  or  happier  for 
walking  in  hy-patbs  in  search  of  glory.  Wo¬ 
man’s  sphere  is  as  wide  as  humanity,  but  it  is 
by  uature  a  different  one  from  the  masculine 
sphere.  Let  her  1  do  good  as  she  lias  opportu¬ 
nity,”  but  let  her  borne  be  ber  kingdom  and 
let  ber  reign  in  loving  hearts.  1  am  not 
“cantankerous,”  if  I  am  getting  old;  I  like 
girls  to  be  bright,  smart  and  intelligent,  audit 
they  have  a  desire  to  be  educated,  l  have  no 
objection;  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  them 
aspire  to  wearing  their  brothers’  boots,  aud 
if  boys  and  girls  have  the  right  bringing  up, 
the  boys  will  uot  eat  more  than  Ibeir  rightful 
share  of  the  apples,  if  they  did  that.  I  have 
had  a  pretty  good  chance  to  study  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  contented  is  the 
happiest  lot  that  can  befall  a  person,  and  uot 
covet  what  is  not  yours  nor  ever  can  be. 

GRANDMOTHER. 


RAMBLING  TALKS. 


THE  GUEST  CHAMBER.— TOBACCO. 


In  the  guest  or  spare  chamber,  always  have 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  large,  clear  type,  also  a 
few  beoks  or  magazines.  I  once  passed  a  few 
days,  the  Sabbath  included,  with  a  friend. 
Not  knowing  the  customs  of  the  family  on 
that  day  I  arose  early,  as  usual,  and  waited 
tbree-and  one  half  long  hours  before  break¬ 
fast  was  announced  with  nothing  but  medita¬ 
tion  to  employ  my  time.  Then,  again,  the 
useful  guest  finds  it  pleasant  to  put  finishing 
touches  to  the  room,  anti  a  hand  broom  aud 
dust  pan  to  gather  up  dust  or  little  bits  of 
thread,  a  duster,  so  nice  aud  clean  as  to  require 
a  bit  of  paper  pinned  on  to  desguate  its  use, 
and  a  good  sized  piece  of  cotton,  colored  or 
white,  tucked  iD  the  handle  of  the  slop  jar, 
will  be  readily  understood  and  appreciated;  a 
friend  has  on  u  corner  table  a  small,  firm 
basket,  with  cover,  in  which  are  pins,  needles, 
bodkin,  boot  and  glove  buttoner,  knife,  pen¬ 
cil,  thimble,  a  spool  each  of  black  silk,  black 
cotton  and  white,  a  box  of  hairpins,  emery 
bag,  scissors,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  her  transient 
guests.  Then  too  a  corn  broom  in  those  cute 
little  fancy  cases  now  in  vogue,  is  very  useful. 

A  square  of  oil  cloth  in  front  of  the  toilet 
stand  may  save  your  carpet  from  spots.  A 
hand  glass  is  indispensable.  A  spare  news¬ 
paper  to  use  while  combing  the  hair.  These  are 
little  things  but,  “moighty  convaneyant."  Va¬ 
cate  one  or  two  bureau  drawers  for  the  use 
of  your  guest,  and  see  that  there  are  spare 
nails  in  the  closet  also.  Sometimes  a  mattress, 
unless  it  be  of  hair,  is  found  too  hard  to 
sleep  upon,  and  feathers  too  warm.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  the  difficulty,  place  the  feather  bed  on  top 
and  on  it  a  piece  of  straw  matting,  over  that 
a  folded  sheet  or  thin  quilt,  and  the  bed  will 
be  very  comfortable  and  coo). 

Mothers,  see  to  it  that  your  boys  are  not 
learning  to  smoke  cigarettes,  or  even  ferns. 
It  is  thought  by  them  to  be  manly.  Are  they 
copying  from  father?  I  have  seen  small  boys 
of  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  behind 
stores,  and  in  by  paths,  guided  aud  encour¬ 
aged  by  older  lads,  trying  to  smoke;  even 
searching  for  the  little,  burnt  ends  of  cigars 
thrown  away  by  no  one  knows  who.  This 
habit  of  using  tobacco  is  on  the  increase,  aud 
is  alarming,  aud  iu  view  of  this  fact,  what  is 
the  outlook  for  the  rising  generation?  Will 
they  be  men  of  sturdy  frames,  iron  nerves, 
and  strong  intellect,  or  enervated  iu  body 
and  mind,  an  easy  prey  to  sickness  and  strong 
drink?  See  what  a  steady  growth  the  habit 
has  hadl  Not  but  a  few  years  since,  a  woman 
seen  walking  or  riding  with  a  gentleman  who 
was  smoking,  would  be  judged  immediately 
to  be  a  'fast  woman,”  Then,  gentlemen 
smoking,  and  passing  a  lady  on  the  street  re¬ 
moved  the  cigar.  Now,  (with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  aud  iu  every  case  I  have  noticed  of  late 
these  exceptions  have  been  foreigners  gerer 
ally  Irishmen),  oven  the  pipe  is  retained  in 
ihe  mouth,  during  the  conversation,  aud  we 
must  breath  the  vile  odor.  We  condemn  the 
person  who  poisons  the  water  we  drink;  has 
he  more  right  to  pollute  the  air  we  breathe? 
YV  hat  more  revolting  then  to  make  an  inquiry 
of  a  man  who,  before  he  can  possibly  reply, 
must  raise  his  chin  up  in  the  air  that  the  pooj 
of  tobacco  juice  (cauuot  afford  to  wholly  lose 
the  dainty  morsel)  may  not  ruu  out  before  he 
replies?  Aud  how  any  pure  minded,  refined 
woman  can  be  married  to  a  man  whose  breath 
is  tainted  with  tobacco,  whose  garments  are 
saturated  with  its  smell  is  one  of  the  mysteries. 
And  women  are  partially  to  blame  for  its  ex¬ 


tensive  use,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  seem 
so  bad  a  habit  in  our  friend,  our  lover,  our  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  dear  souls  never  dream  it  is 
really  so  offensive  to  us,  because  we  make  but 
slight  objection,  if  any.  But  settiug  aside  the 
matter  of  taste,  it  is  detrimental  to  health. 
Physicians  tell  us  the  habitual  tobacco  user  is 
harder  to  cure  when  stricken  down  with  sick¬ 
ness,  because  the  Mood  is  vitiated  aud  the 
whole  system  enervated  by  the  narcotic  poison. 
We  women  must  speak  as  we  think  about 
it,  and  protest  against  its  use.  Above  all 
watch  the  boys  that  the  indulgence  docs  not 
become  a  fixed  habit.  Beatrice  Bee, 


A  CHEERFUL  SPIRIT. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


“Oh  dear!  we’ll  not  get  to  go  to  the  woods 
to  morrow.  What  will  we  do  all  day?  It 
will  be  dreadful  long  after  being  disappointed 
this  way,”  said  little  Nellie. 

“Let  to-morrow  take  c-are  of  to  morrow,” 
sang  Nellie's  blue  eyed  mamma,  “never  pic¬ 
ture  to  yourself  au  unhappy  to  morrow,  dear 
I  have  something  pleasant  in  store  for  us  to¬ 
morrow,  that  perhaps  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  but  for  the  raiu.” 

“What  is  it?”  looking  up  with  the  first 
bright  expression  she  had  worn  since  the  rain 
drops  began  to  patter  on  the  roof. 

“Well,  you  know  what  a  boy  Herbert  is  for 
collecting  all  kinds  of  specimens,  and  his 
boxes  in  bis  room  are  crowded  full,  so  we  will 
surprise  him  by  giving  him  the  wardrobe 
opening  from  the  sitting-room  here  for  a  cab¬ 
inet.  The  little  window  in  the  corner  will 
give  us  plenty  of  light.  We  will  empty  the 
shelves  to  morrow,  paper  them  with  that 
pretty  paper  left  from  your  room,  and  ar¬ 
range  all  bis  specimens  iu  good  order.  Then 
when  we  go  to  the  woods  and  the  river  wo’ll 
have  a  place  waiting  for  our  leaves,  grasses 
shells  aud  stones  ” 

“Oh!  mamma,  you’re  always  thinking  of 
something  nice.  I  wanted  to  be  real  cross  all 
the  afternoon,  or  rush  off  to  toy  room  and  cry 
with  vexation;  but  I’ll  not  now,  for  we  will 
have  such  a  nice  time  planning  for  our  work 
to  morrow,”  said  Nellie. 

“Yes,”  auswered  mamma,  “aud,  Nellie,  T 
wish  you  would  always  learn  to  think  of 
something  pleasant  whenever  you  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  be  cross.  There’s  always  a  bright  side 
if  you’ll  look  long  enough  for  It  •” 

"I’ll  try.  mamma,"  she  said  softly,  “I  know 
I  do  worry  you  often  with  my  cross  fits.” 

I  bad  watched  this  conversation  with  great 
interest,  for  the  child’s  sullen  moods  had  often 
annoied  me  since  I  bad  been  visiiing  in  the 
family..  But  the  mother's  course  was  a  very 
wise  one— persistency  cheerful  and  dropping 
a  word  of  advice  when  she  thought  it  would 
be  rightly  appreciated.  Any  thoughtful 
mother  can  see  what  effect  this  talk  would 
have  had  if  the  advice  bad  preceded  the  pleas¬ 
ant  plan  proposed  it  is  well  worth  the  time 
and  cure  of  every  parent  to  slowly  and 
steadily  assist  their  children  in  forming  good 
mental  and  moral  habits,  and  we  surely  could 
bestow  no  better  legacy  than  that  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  spirit. 


Doinfstic  Cjcmtumi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 


If  the  children  want  pets,  pray  indulge 
them,  but  iDsist  upon  their  taking  sole  charge 
of  them  as  well  as  giviDg  them  the  best  of 
care. 

Never  talk  of  a  child’s  peculiarities  before 
it;  never  let  it  hear  its  beauty  or  ugliness 
spoken  of.  The  greatest  charm  of  childhood 
is  its  forgetfulness  of  itself. 

Men  are  often  considered  to  be  selfish;  but 
how  shall  we  classify  the  woman  who  expects 
a  man  to  slave  his  life  out  that  she  may  live  a 
life  of  useless  idleness  or  comparative  idleness? 

In  cooking,  the  leas  savory  a  viand  is 
in  itself,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  the 
absence  of  flavor  should  be  compensated  for, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  careful  and  skillful  pre¬ 
paration. 

Dress  is,  aDd  always  will  be,  a  fair  out¬ 
ward  index  of  the  mind  within.  One's  dress 
should  always  be  suitable  to  the  occasion — let 
this  bo  the  first  consideration— and  as  becom¬ 
ing  as  possible,  for  it  is  every  woman’s  duty 
to  look  ber  best. 

A  lady  who  has  seen  much  of  society  states 
that,  as  a  rule,  plaiu  girls  marry  sooner  than 
handsome  ones.  When  asked  why,  she  said 
that  it  was  maiuly  owing  to  the  tact  of  the 
homely  girls  and  the  vanity  and  want  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  men  “The  plain  girls 
flatter  the  men,  and  so  please  tbeir  vanity, 
while  the  handsome  girls  wait  to  bo  fluttered 
by  the  men,  who  haven’t  the  tact  to  do  it.” 
According  to  this,  an  ugly  girl  has  only  to 
sufficiently  tickle  the  vanity  of  the  man  she 
has  fixed  upon,  to  have  him  straightway  offer 
her  his  heart  and  worldly  possessions. 

Dress  waists  cut  either  square  or  V-shaped 


?n  the  neck  are  popular.  They  may  be  filled 
in  with  lace  or  illusion,  gathered  full  at  the 
neck,  and  finished  with  a  full  standing  frill. 
This  style  is  particularly  becoming  to  women 
with  long  necks. 

The  crinoline  is  on  the  increase — so  say 
foreign  authorities. 

The  odder  one’s  jewelry  is  at  the  present 
time,  the  more  fashionable  it  is. 

Happy  the  woman  who  is  gifted  with  “tact.” 

Where  is  the  simplicity  iu  women's  attire, 
that  fashion  promised  us  early  in  the  season? 


CROCHET  LACE. 


We  received  as  a  Christmas  gift  several 
yards  of  crocheted  linen  lace  from  “Aunt 
Em,”  who  designed  as  well  as  crocheted  it. 
At  our  request  she  has  sent  the  following  di¬ 
rections  for  making  it,  which  she  says  are 
without,  error,  as  she  made  a  scallop  and 
wrote  down  each  row  as  she  crocheted  it. 

Chain  of  20  stitches,  turn. 

First  row,  one  double  crochet  on  the  third 
chain  stitch,  and  on  each  of  the  following 
twelve  stitches;  makiDg  thirteen  d.  c. ;  two 
cb.,  two  d.  c.  in  the  third  ch.  stitch;  two  eh  , 
two  d.  c  in  last  chs. :  turn. 

Second  row.  five  chain,  two  d.  c  under  first 
two  ch, ;  twocb,,  two  d  c.  under  second  two 
ch. ;  two  ch.,  thirteen  d.  c.  over  thirteen  d.  c. 
of  last  row ;  turn. 

Third  row,  three  ch,,  thirteen  d.  c.  over 
thirteen  in  last  row;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under 
first  two  ch.  of  last  row;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c. 
uuder  next  two  ch. ;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under 
five  ch.  of  last  row;  turn. 

Fourth  row.  Fivech.,  two  d.  c.  under  first 
two  ch. ;  two  ch..  two  d.  c.  under  second  two 
ch.;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  third  two 
cb.;  two  ch.,  thirteen  d.  c.  over  thirteen; 
turn. 

Fifth  row.  Three  ch.,  thirteen  d.  c.  over 
thirteen;  two  cb.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  first 
two  ch. ;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  second 
two  oh  ;  two  ch,,  two  d.  c.  under  third  two 
ch. ;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  five  ch  ;  turn. 

Sixth  row.  Five  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  first 
two  ch, ;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  second 
two  ch.;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  third 
two  cb  ,  twoch  ,  twod.  c.  under  i he  fourth  two 
ch  ;  two  ch.now  commence  to  make  a  <1.  c.  over 
the  first  of  the  thirteen  d.  o',  but  do  not 
draw  the  thread  through  the  last  two  loops  ■ 
continue  thus  with  the  thirteen  d.  c.  and 
there  will  be  fourteen  loops  on  needle; 
diaw  the  thread  through  all  of  them  at  ouce, 
draw  close,  make  one  ch.,  tighten  well;  three 
cb.  fasten  into  first  rib  between  rows;  three 
ch.  fasten  to  next  rib;  there  will  be  five  of 
these  three  chs.,  fasten  last  one  to  top  of  first 
row;  turn. 

Seventh  row.  One  ch. — one  single  crochet 


THE  “IVORY”  is  a  Laundry  Soap,  with 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  a  choice  Toilet 
Soap,  and  is  OO  44-100  per  cent.  pure. 

Ladies  will  find  this  Soap  especially 
adapted  for  washing  lares,  infants’  clothing, 
silk  hose,  cleaning  gloves,  and  all  articles  of 
fine  texture  and  delicate  color,  and  for  the 
varied  uses  about  the  house  that  daily  arise, 
requiring  the  use  of  soap  that  is  above  the 
ordinary  in  quality. 

For  the  Bath,  Toilet  or  Nursery,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  most  of  the  Soaps  sold  for  toilet 
use.  being  purer  and  much  more  pleasant 
and  effective,  aud  possessing  all  the  desirable 
properties  of  the  finest  unadulterated  White 
Castiie  Soap  The  I\ory  Soap  will  “float.” 

The  cakes  art  so  shaped  that  they  may  bo 
used  entire  for  general  purposes,  or  divided 
with  a  stout  thread  (as  illustrated  into  two 
perfectly  formed  cakes,  of  convenient  size 
for  toilet  use. 

Tin-  price,  compared  to  the  quality  and 
tin  size  of  the  rakes,  makes  it  tlio  cheapest 
Soap  for  everybody  and  every  want.  Try  it. 
BOLD  EVERYWHERE 


into  first  three  cb. ;  four  ch.,  one  s.  c.  into 
second  three  ch. ;  four  ch.,  one  s.  c.  into 
third  three  ch. ;  four  ch.,  one  s.  c.  into 
fourth  three  ch, ;  four  ch.,  one  s.  c.  into 
fifth  three  ch. ;  one  ch.,  one  d.  c.  over  stitch 
close  to  drawn  up  place,  one  d.  c.  on  each  of 
two  next  chains,  on  two  d.  c.,  aud  so  on  till 
there  are  thirteen  d.  c.  (they  will  end  over 
two  d.  c.)  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  the  two 
ch. ;  two  ch.,  two  d.  c.  under  five  chain;  turn. 

Repeat  from  second  row.  Fasten  the  last 
three  chs.  of  each  sixth  row  to  the  ch.  be¬ 
fore  the  thirteen  d.  c.  in  the  seventh  row  of 
last  scallop. 

In  crocheting  lace  it  is  always  best  to  take 
up  both  sides  of  the  stitches,  as  it  makes  the 
lace  firmer  and  also  prettier.  aunt  em. 


ICE-CREAM  WITHOUT  A  FREEZER. 

In  the  last  Rural  of  1884,  K.  C.  B.  asks 
how  to  make  ice-cream  without  a  freezer, 
Theauswer  given  describes  a  method  which 
is  dilfereut  from  the  way  we  freeze  it  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  long  process.  We 
use  a  two-gallon  tin  pail  with  a  cover,  and 
a  large  butter  tub  with  a  hole,  aud  plug  at 
the  bottom,  to  draw  off  the  water. 

When  the  cream  is  cool  it  is  put  into  the 
pail,  some  salt  and  fine  ice  are  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub.  The  pail  of  cream  is  set  on 
this,  and  filled  in  around  with  fine  ice  and 
salt.  We  never  put  auy  on  the  top  of  the  pail 
for  fear  of  getting  brine  into  the  cream.  We 
then  twist  the  pail,  back  and  forth  by  the 
handle,  to  keep  the  cream  in  motion  while  it 
freezes,  so  as  to  prevent  separation,  which 
would  spoil  the  “grain.”  Iu  about  fifteen 
minutes  it  will  need  scrapiug  off  from  the 
side3  of  the  pail;  for  this  we  use  a  bread  knife. 
Put  back  the  cover,  draw  off  the  water,  if 
necessary,  put  in  more  ice  aud  salt,  and  twist 
the  pail  as  before  for  a  few  minutes;  scrape 
down  again,  ami  so  on. 

It  usually  takes  about  half  an  hour.  Of 
course,  the  less  the  diameter  of  the  pail  the 
quicker  it  freezes.  We  dish  it  up  direct  from 
the  pail.  What  is  left  is  packed  in  salt  and 
ice,  as  before,  covered  up  and  thus  kept  frozen 
over  night. 

We  never  use  rock  salt,  but  use  the  com¬ 
mon  barrel  salt,  such  us  we  keep  for  salting 
the  stock.  As  the  temperature  of  ice  and  salt 
combined  may  be  zeio,  it  cau  be  readily  seen 
that  the  motion  of  the  cream  is  not  to  cause  it 
to  freeze,  but  to  keep  it  from  being  “coarse¬ 
grained.”  A.  C.  C. 

»  »  ♦  — 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Choose  the  largest  oysters  you  cau  get,  for 
this  purpose.  Draiu  all  the  liquor  off  from 
them,  put  over  the  fire,  skim;  when  boiling 
put  iu  the  oysters  and  let  them  remain  until 
they  curl,  which  will  be  in  three  or  four 
minutes.  Skim  out  ou  to  a  platter  and  strain 
the  liquor.  When  pick'iug  150  oysters,  take 
a  pint  of  not  too  strong  vinegar,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  strained  liquor,  aud  scald.  Put 
the  oysters  into  an  earthern  dish  in  layers 
with  whole  cloves,  allspice,  pepper,  and  bits 
of  cinnamon  between.  Pour  the  hot  liquor 
over,  cover,  and  let  stand  a  day  before  using. 
A  few  slices  of  lemon  may  be  plactd  on  top 
of  the  oysters,  if  you  please.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  oysters  too  sour,  as  there 
is  danger  of  their  becoming  soft. 

_  CITY  COOK. 

SPANISH  METHOD  OF  COOKING  A  RABBIT. 

Skin,  dress,  cut  iuto  small  pieces,  aud  let 
stand  an  hour  iu  cold  water.  Peel  and  thinly 
slice  half  a  doztn  good  sized  onions — this 
quantity  is  for  one  rabbit.  Put  the  rabbit 
and  ouioos  iu  a  stew-pan,  that  has  a  cover 
fitting  almost  air  tight,  in  alternate  layers, 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  piece  of  natter 
the  size  of  au  egg.  Put  on  the  cover,  aud  let 
cook  gently  ou  the  back  of  the  stove  iu  its  own 
gravy.  When  perfectly  tender,  take  up, 
thickeu  the  gravy  witn  a  trifle  of  corn-starch 
made  smooth  in  a  little  water,  and  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemou  if  you  like  it. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

TO  PREVENT  PIES  BAKING  OVER. 

Having  had  much  trouble  with  my  apple 
pies  baking  over,  I  have  at  last  adopted  the 
plan  of  bakiug  them  without  sweetening.* 
Cover  the  tins  with  crust,  udd  the  sliced  ap¬ 
ples  with  a  sprinkle  of  salt  and  a  third  of  a 
cup  of  water.  Cover  with  crust,  hut  do  not 
press  down.  When  done,  lift  otT  the  top,  add 
sugar,  spice,  and  a  bit  of  butter.  Stir  care¬ 
fully  through  the  tilling  and  replace  the 
crust.  You  will  find  the  pies  good,  without 
any  loss  of  sugar.  farmer’s  wife. 

WASHING  DISHES. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  iu  the  Domestic 
Department  directions  for  washing  dishes. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  these  directions  cau  be 
improved  upon,  aud  I  will  give  you  my  idea 
as  to  how  the  work  should  be  doue.  When  a 
young  girl  at  home,  it  was  considered  my 


work  to  wash  the  dishes.  I  despised  the  task, 
for  I  believed  that  I  was  born  for  something 
higher  than  washing  dishes.  But,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  we  can  “live  and  learn,” 
and  I  have  learned  from  experience  how  to 
alleviate  the  monotony  of  dish-washing  to  a 
great  degree,  and  would  recommend  my 
method  to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
branch  of  house  keeping.  To  commence 
with,  I  have  invented  an  invaluable  dish- 
drainer.  I  also  use  plated  knives  and  forks, 
which  do  not  need  scouring.  Then  for  cooking 
I  use  agate  ware,  which  can  be  cleaned  so  easi¬ 
ly.  After  removing  contents,  just  pour  a  little 
water  into  the  kettle  or  stew-pan,  cover 
tightly,  and  let  soak.  As  I  wash  the  dishes  I 
put  them  iuto  the  draiuer — there  are  separate 
places  for  knives  aud  forks— and,  after  scald¬ 
ing,  I  invariably  find  them  ready  for  the  closet 
without  further  trouble.  Pour  the  water 
from  the  kettles,  and  wash  as  readily  as  you 
would  a  plate.  I  concur  with  Mrs.  A,  E.  Jack 
iu  the  management  of  glass-ware.  By  thus 
managing,  I  will  accomplish  the  same  amount 
cf  work  iu  one-quarter  of  the  time,  and  do  it 
well.  farmer’s  wife. 


BOW  FOR  BONNET  STRINGS. 


Satin-faced  velvet  ribbon  not  quite  two 
inches  in  width  is  the  popular  bonnet  string 
this  Winter.  As  frequent  tying  spoils  the 
velvet,  it  is  better  to  make  a  small  bow  and 
fasten  it  to  the  short  strings  that  just  meet 
under  the  chin.  This  bow  consists  of  four 
pointed  ends,  not  loops,  each  about  three 
inches  long,  tightly  strapped  together. 
- - 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


HARD  SOAP. 

N.  H.  Cooper  asks  for  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  above. 

Ans. — A  good,  as  well  as  cheap,  soap  is 
made  as  follows:  Take  six  pounds  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  and  three  pounds  of  uuslaked  lime. 
Over  these  ingredients  pour  four  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Let  staud  until  perfectly 
clear,  then  draiu  into  au  iron  kettle,  add  six 
pounds  of  e/ean  fat,  and  put  over  the  fire. 
After  draining  off  the  water  from  the  alkaline 
mixture  pour  more  water  over,  about  two 
gallons,  which,  when  settled,  is  used  to  thin 
the  soap  mixture  as  It  boils.  Stir  most  of  the 
time  and  boil  until  it  hardens— about  two 
hours.  You  can  try  the  thickness  by  cooling 
a  small  quantity.  Put  in  a  half  cup  of  salt 
just  before  turning  out.  Wet  a  tub  to  pre¬ 
vent  sticking,  pour  in  the  soap  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  Then  cut  into  bars,  put  on  to  a 
board  and  let  dry  before  using. 

COOKING  SALSIFY. 

Rev’d  S.  K.  Kuesthardt  asks  for  a  good 
recipe  for  cooking  the  vegetable  oyster  or 
salsify. 

Ans. — Scrape  the  roots,  dropping  each  root  , 
as  it  is  scraped,  into  cold  water,  as  exposure 
to  the  cold  air  blackens  it.  Then  cut  into  inch 
pieces  and  cook  until  tender.  Then  drain  off 
the  water,  add  one  or  two  cupfuls  of  milk — 
according  to  the  quuutity  of  vegetables— aud 
when  at  the  boiling  point  thicken  with  a  very 
little  corn-starch.  The  milk  when  thickened 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 
Add  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  with  pepper 
aud  salt  aud  serve  while  hot.  Or,  boil  the 
roots  whole;  when  cold  mash  to  a  smooth 
mass,  add  a  spoonful  of  butter,  an  egg  for 
every  cup  of  salsify,  and  pepper  aud  salt  to 
taste.  The  eggs  should  he  well  beaten.  Make 
the  mixture  iuto  round  cakes,  dredged  with 
flour  aud  fry  brown  on  both  sides. 

MIXED  VEGETABLE  FICKLE. 

E.  E.  Brown  asks  how  to  prepare  mixed 
pickles  from  cucumbors.tomatoes.cauliflowere, 
etc.,  aud  if  any  of  the  vegetables  should  be 
cooked  before  putting  together. 

Anh,— Take  a  large,  white  cabbage,  fifty 
small  cucumbers,  half  a  peck  of  youug,  ten¬ 
derstring  beans,  eight  small  carrots,  a  dozen 
sticks  of  celery,  half  a  dozen  onions,  three 
red  peppers  uud  three  green  ones  (seeds  re¬ 
moved)  and  two  small  heads  of  cauliflower. 
Chop  all  line  and  soak  over  night  iu  brine. 
The  beans,  carrots  ami  cauliflower  should  be 
separated  from  the  other  vegetables,  as  they 
require  boiling.  Drain  these  last  from  the 
brine  in  the  morning, and  cook  until  just  ten¬ 
der — not  so  they  will  fall  in  pieces.  Drain 
the  other  vegetables  from  the  brine,  add  to 
the  boiled  ones, and  cover  all  with  boiling  weak 
vinegar.  When  cold,  drain  off  the  vinegar 
aud  cover  agaiu  with  fresh  hot  vinegar, 
spiced  with  pieces  of  cinnamon,  whole  cloves, 
allspice  aud  mustard.  Seal  iu  cans  while  hot. 

Prof.  Hontfiird’*  Unking  Powder, 

without  auy  shortening  whatever,  makes 
delicious,  light  and  spongy  biscuit.  Dyspep¬ 
tics  cau  eat  them  hot.  Try  it.. — Adv. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

.Harked  Benefit  lu  Indigestion. 

Dr.  A  L.  Hall,  Fair  Haven.  N.  Y.,  says: 
“Have  prescribed  it  with  marked  benefit  in 
indigestion  and  other  troubles.” — Atfu. 


Ayer  s  Cherry  Pectoral 

The  danger  of  catching  a  smhleu  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  ami  lungs,  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
by  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Will  Cure  Bronchitis 

Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  I  J.  M.  Wharton,  Jamestow  n.  N.  C., 
writes:  “A  Jong  time  ago  I  had  severe  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  my  brothers  Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
and  sisters  bad  died  after  being  similarly  have  yet  to  see  its  failure  to  cure  Bron- 
nffected,  I  became  alarmed,  and  com-  chiul  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  Jas.  Walden,  Byhaliu,  Miss.,  writes:  “I 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  lias  suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
never  returned,  and  I  believe  that  the  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.”  Pectoral.” 

And  Asthma. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Johnson,  Horutown,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  now  60  years  old. 
I  had  good  health,  until  afflicted  with  Asthma,  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  severe  Cough.  I  suffered  for  over  a  year,  until  I  took  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieved  and  cured  ine.  I  believe  it  a  God-send.” 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

PREPARED  BY- 

1>R.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


£mplrmrot$  and  pachincry. 


^ Pm  Solid  Steel.  Small  Barbs.  No  Wire. 

Diipi/  TUflRM  KFNPF  best  in  the  world. 

DUbrV-  I  nunil  I  LIiOL  AFlatStrip.Twisted.  Plaintobeseen. 

Effective,  Safe  and  Strong.  Handsome,  Lasting  and  Cheap.  . 

Easy  to  build.  Simple  to  repair.  Any  bright  farmer's  boy  or  smart  farm  hand  can  toss  the  job. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Circular.  The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


the  ff  ni  AUCT  ID  JJ  hollow  steel  standard 
new  rLANtl  Jn”  -horse  hoe,- 

As  lately  Introduced,  has  u»  euual  in  the  world.  Its  excellent 
work  iu  the  Held  has  distanced  that  of  all  competitors.  It  is. 
III  some  sect lo Ur,  doing  in  one  passage,  th.-  work  o!  Join  or 
five  old-style  Implements, uud  in  others ouperccdntg the  cum¬ 
bersome  uml  expensive  two-horse  tools.  The  **  PLANET 
JR"  HAND  SEED- PRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  newest  aud  best,  lightest  and  strongest  known.  1  here 
are  7  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  price:  all  practical  amt  labor-saving.  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fail  to  study  up  during  the  winter 
I  evenings  nor  LKS.»  FATA  hold  K.  which  gives  reduced 
prices,  caret'll  and  exact  engi  livings  of  these  different 
machines,  and  such  descriptions  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  puses  and  Forty 
engravings.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SI  xiiru  fi  nn  MANUFACTURERS^  117  and  129 
.  L.  ALLtPi  &  LU.,  CATHARINE  ST..  chiCaoelphia.  FA. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  If  CAST 


Sows  all  grains,  irrass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  reuniting 
broadcasting— any  quantity  fsr  acre,  better  aud 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  A,*  by  void,  as 

w  •>'!  Ls  not  thrown  upwards.  *»ow«i  bull' or  full 
.cast,  on  cither  or  both  side®  of  wagon.  Readily 
.-attached  to  any  wagon  or  curt  without  injury,  aud 
-.used  wherever  they  can  b»*  driven.  East*  a  life¬ 
time.  Sons  Hi  acres  wheat  ter  day.  Crop  one- 
fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
/Broadcaster  mode:  most  accurate  agricultural 
■^implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  rocotm- 
■  mended  by  Agricultural  colic--'  -  and  best  farmers 
ill  U.  S.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple  Do 
nol  be  put  olf  with  other.  Stud  at 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST, 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 


CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  24. 

The  United  States  kw  regulating  the  time 
of  electing  Senators  brought  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  elections  upon  tbe  same  day,  Tuesdaju 
Among  those  chosen,  each  by  two  bouses  in 
separate  sessions,  were  Voorbees  in  Indiana, 
Jonathan  A.  G'baee  m  Rhode  Island,  Evarts  in 
New  York,  Platt  in  Connecticut.  Cameron  in 
Pennsylvania,  Call  in  Florida.  Vest,  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Vance  in  North  Carolina  and  Teller  in 
Colorado.  No  one  bad  a  majority  of  the  two 
houses  in  Arkansas;  the  Illinois  Legislature 
is  still  iu  a  snarl  over  questions  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  California  is  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Cbace  and  Evarts  are  new  members,  Teller 
has  been  in  the  Senate  before,  and  the  others 
elected  are  how  iu  tbe  Senate.. .  .The  Dakota 
Legislature  has  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
the  admission  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  as  a  State,  and  seems  to  have  gone  clear 
over  to  the  policy  of  separation.  The  northern 
part  seems  to  despair  of  retaining  Bismarck  as 
capital  of  the  Territory  in  auy  other  way , . . . 
..An  experimental  shaft  in  the  new  oil  region 
of  Wyomiug  Territory,  sunk  only  fifteen  feet, 
yields  six  barrels  of  oil  in  twenty-four  hours. 

. The  will  of  the  late  Schuyler  Colfax 

was  admitted  to  probate  at  South  Baud,  Ind  , 
last  Tuesday.  The  family  residence,  with  its 
contents,  goes  to  Mrs.  Colfax,  with  half  the 
residue  of  the  estate,  and  the  rest  goes  to 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Jr.  The  estate  is  valued  at 
$550,000,  and  is  without  Incumbrance.  It  was 

thought  to  be  about  $150,000  only . The 

United  States  Senate  last  Thursday  confirmed 
Carroll  D.  Wright  as  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

-  ..The  Treasury  Department  established 

in  this  city  on  Thursday  a  Bureau  for  tbe  su¬ 
pervision  of  imported  rags....  ...The  Post¬ 
master-General  has  drafted  a  bill  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  postage  on  second  class 
matter,  or  newspapers  mailed  by  publishers, 
from  two  cents  to  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
bill  allows  a  publisher  twice  a  year  to  circu¬ 
late  sample  copies  uot  to  exceed  in  number 
the  actual  circulation  of  the  paper  at  the  date 

of  mailing  . OLiver  Brothers  &  Phillips 

have  made  a  statement  to  their  creditors 
showing  liabilities  $],608.$?S.$8;  assets,  $2,- 
319  352. 42  A  n  extension  of  five  years  is  asked. 

. .  .The  present  Texas  L-gislature  is  called  the 
“Kid  Legislature,”  because  of  the  youthful¬ 
ness  of  many  of  its  members  ....  ...  Twenty- 
one  invalids  were  burned  or  suffocated  to 
death  in  the  blazing  ward  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Kankakee,  Ill  .  last  Sunday  There  was 
absolutely  do  provision  for  extinguishing  the 
fire.  The  corpses  of  the  victims  were  so 
charred  that  they  could  not  be  recognized .... 
A  great  railroad  “war”  iu  passenger  aud 
freight  rates  is  now  iu  progress  between  the 
trunk  lines  from  the  seaboard  to  the  West. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  still  carrying 
immigrants  from  New  York  to  Chicago"  for 
$1.  The  other  roads  have  cut  rates  severely, 
though  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  come  down 
to  $1  . Editor  McClure,  of  the  Philadel¬ 

phia  Times,  was  welcomed  at  New  Orleans  by 
tbe  sheriff,  who  served  a  summons  in  a  $100,- 
000  libel  suit  brought  ag-iust  the  Times  by 
the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  The  com¬ 
pany  was  defeated  In  a  similar  suit  brought 
about  a  year  ago  in  Philadelphia— does  tbe 
Swindle  control  the  Louisiana  judiciary  and 

pack  Louisiana  juries? . On  Monday  the 

bill  to  place  Gen.  Grant  on  the  “retired”  list 
was  defeated  iu  tbe  House  by  the  filibustering 
tactics  of  Representatives  Terry,  McMillan, 
Warren  and  Blount,  and  the  opposition  of 
Generals  Slocum  and  Rosencrans.  Slocum, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  had  charge 
of  it,  deferred  calling  it  up  till  4  r  M.,  and  tbe 
rules  required  the  vote  to  be  taken  before  5 
p.m  ,  so  that  tbe  “filibusters”  easily  talked  it 
to  death  ....  .The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
reported  by  the  House  Committe  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  appropriates  $5,664  136.  The  esti¬ 
mates  amouuted  to  $7,328,049,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  mane  by  the  last  session  for  the 

present  fiscal  year  was  $5,589,402  .  The 

project  for  extending  the  Pacific  railroad  in¬ 
debtedness  60  years  at  three  percent,  interest, 
with  provision  for  semi  annual  installments 
upon  the  principal,  has  been  matured  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  a  bill  drawn 
by  Mr,  Garland,  which  it  is  expected  will  soon 

be  reported . Tbe  U.  S.  Senate  is  making 

very  little  progress  with  Interstate  Commerce 
legislation.  What  is  known  as  the  “Seuate 
Commission  Bill”  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
advocates  of  tbe  Reagan  Bill  . The  Su¬ 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  backed 
up  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  in  refusing 
bail  to  Rudger  Clawson,  the  polygamist,  who 
was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment 
and  $800  fine  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  co¬ 
habitation,  He  wanted  to  be  bailed  out 
pending  a  rehearing  of  the  case . The 


Maine  Prohibitionists  are  resolved  to  enforce 
the  anti-liquor  laws  of  their  State,  and  have 
served  80  warrants  against  Portland  dealers, 

including  all  tbe  hotel  keepers . Tbe 

Montreal  Carnival  is  to  open  ou  the  26th.  . . 

. .  By>  legal  decision  colored  gentlemen  of 
Boston  cannot  be  refused  the  privileges  of  a 
public  skating  rink  ....  An  ludiau  hunter 
was  eaten  by  wolves  iu  the  Michigan  pineries 
last  Thursday.  The.  animals  are  numerous 

and  bold . Gen.  Hatch  has  been  ordered. 

from  Washington,  to  remove  the  Oklahoma 
boomers  from  the  Indian  Territory  at  auy 
cost;  but.not  to  attack  tbem  until  he  had  col¬ 
lected  S00  additional  troops,  so  as  to  have  an 
overwhelming  force.  The  “Doomers”  are 
reported  to  be  surrounded  by  the  troops,  w  ho 
permit  no  one  to  join  the  colonists,  while  they 
allow  all  who  may  choose  to  depart  to  do  so 
The  matter  has  been  discussed  in  Congress, 
especially  in  the  Senate,  where  tbe  Senators 
from  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  favor 
opening  up  tbe  section  as  soon  as  possible; 
while  others  stick  up  for  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  Indians, 


The  cyclopedia  offered  to  our  present  sub¬ 
scriber's  for  one  new  subscriber  contains  def¬ 
initions  of  technical  terms  in  medicine,  me 
chanics .  architecture ,  chemistry,  natural 
history ,  botany,  physiology,  geography ,  agri¬ 
culture,  geology,  and  of  the  artsjmd  sciences 
in  general.  It  is  a  booh  that  every  farmer 
should  have ,  and  he  can  obtain  it  by  sending 
us  one  new  yearly  subscriber  and  $2.15— the 
15  cents  for  postage.  The  offer  is  to  our  pres 
ent  subscribers  alone,  and  will  continue  until 
March  15.  See  page  72. 


FOREIGN. 


Across  the  Atlantic  agrarian  outrages  still 
contiuue  in  Irelaud,  the  most  serious  lately 
being  the  murder  of  a  tenant  who  bad  takeu 
a  farm  from  \>  bieh  another  had  been  evicted. 

.  In  Great  Britain  a  strong  agitation  is 

being  got  up  against  the  present  landlord 
system,  and  iu  favor  of  peasant  proprietor 
ship  of  land.  Cabinet  Ministers  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  that  old 
"Tribune  of  the  People,"  John  Bright,  are 
leaders  in  the  movement,  and  as  tbe  late 
Franchise  Bill  gave  votes  even  to  farm  labor 
ers,  it  is  expected  that  before  long  a  complete, 
but  peaceuhle,  revolution  will  be  effected  in 

the  British  land  system - The  news  from 

Wolseley’s  forces  in  Egypt  causes  anxiety.  A 
few  day-  ago  Gen.  Stewart,  who  had  pushed 
across  the  desert  with  1.500  men  ou  horses  and 
camels,  while  the  main  forces  made  a  great 
circuit  along  a  large  “beud"  of  the  Nile, 
fought  the  followers  of  El  Mahdl  25  miles 
northwest  of  Mebemneb,  and  forced  tbem  to 
retreat.  The  latest  news  says  that  this  small 
body  is  surrounded  in  tbe  desert  by  an  “over¬ 
whelming”  force  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
Wolseley  cannot  render  assistance  for  at 
least  two  days.  Alarmists  say  that  the 
whole  army  may  get  into  a  similar 
predicament,  as  the  False  Prophet  is 
massimr  all  bis  forces  to  attack  the  iuvaders. 
...  A  Conference  of  the  Powers  is  to  be  held 
to  provide  that  the  Suez  Canal  shall  always 
be  open  to  navigation  in  war  a3  well  as  in 
peace,  to  all  vessels,  including  war  vessels, 
but  do  act  of  war  cau  take  place  iu  its  waters. 
The  Continental  Powers  have  guaranteed  a 
loan  of  $45,000,000  to  straighten  out  Egyptian 
finances.  This  is  a  triumph  for  French  diplo¬ 
macy,  as  England  wanted  to  take  exclusive 
control  of  the  raising  and  spending  of  an 
Egyptian  loan;  now  the  other  Powers,  aud 
especially  Fiance,  which  negotiated  the  pro¬ 
ject,  will  have  a  say  in  the  matter.  Prance  is 
disposed  to  help  England  in  her  Egyptian 
troubles  in  return  for  English  help  in  her  own 
troubles  iu  the  East.  Gen.  Bnfere  de  lTsle,  in 
command  in  Touquin,  telegraphs  that  80  000 
Chinese  troops  are  so  strougly  intrenched  in 
front  of  him  as  to  render  an  attack  nc-ariy 
hopeless  with  bi3  little  array  of  11,000  men, 
which  has  been  reduced  from  18,000  by  months 
of  seiges,  battles  aud  skirmishes,  and,  above 
all,  by  an  insalubrious  climate.  Ci.iua  is  reck¬ 
less  of  her  soldiers;  one  army  destroyed,  an¬ 
other  at  once  springs  up  from  the  teeming 
population.  It  is  likely  that  France  must 
either  relinquish  Tonquin  or  march  direct 
upon  Pekin,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  the 
capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 


The  Danger  of  IllMoiitnia. 

Ik  you  ai  e  a  sufferer  from  sleeplessness,  that 
warning  indication  of  serious  nervous  de¬ 
rangement',  which,  if  not  arrested,  may  lead 
to  most  disastrous  consequences,  send  a  state¬ 
ment  of  you r  case  to  Dt>.  Starkey  &  Paieu, 
1109  Girard  8fc  ,  Philadelphia,  They  have 
successfully  treated  many  such  cases  with 
their  new  Vitalizing  remedy,  wtiich  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  nervous  centres.  An  opinion 
will  tie  promptly  given;  aud  they  will  at  the 
same  time  furnish  you  with  reports  oi  cases 
from  which  you  will  be  able  to  judge  lor 
yourself  as  to  tbe  value  of  their  special  Treat¬ 
ment  in  your  particular  case. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  24. 

The  grass  in  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon, 
according  to  papers  from  that  region,  is  as 
green  as  in  May,  while  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  same  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to 

a  depth  of  two  feet .  Of  the  samples  of 

London  milk  examined  in  1884,  26  per  cent, 
were  adulterated.  The  public  analysts  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  people  pay  about  $400,000  for 

w-ater  sold  under  the  name  of  milk  .  A 

bill  has  bceu  introduced  iu  tbe  Ohio  Legisla 
ture  to  allow  a  party,  under  whose  judgmint 
real  estate  is  sold  by  the  Sheriff,  to  desigimste 
the  paper  in  which  tbe  sales  shall  be  advertised. 
At  tbe  annual  session  of  the  Northeastern 
Beekeepers’  Association  at  Syracuse,  N  Y., 
last  Thursday,  resolutions  were  passed.  after 
sharp  discussion,  asking  the  United  States 
Senate  to  strike  out  of  the  Spauish- American 
treaty  the  article  admitting  Cuban  honey  into 
this  country  free  of  duty.  The  resolutions  de 
clare  that  many  persons  have  been  induced 
to  engage  in  tbe  business  by  the  present  duty 
of  two  cents  a  pouud,  or  twenty  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  on  imported  honey;  that  Cuba  has  the 
richest  honey- producing  flora  iu  the  world, 
and  will,  even  under  the  existing  tariff,  be¬ 
come  a  formidable  rival  . All  the  prop¬ 

erty,  real  aud  personal,  of  the  J  I.  Chase 
Flow  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  was  sold  at 
auction  last  Wednesday,  by  order  of  Court, 
for  $175,000.  Mr.  Chase,  himself  a  heavy 
creditor,  has  purchased  the  works,  which,  it 

is  said,  will  soon  start  up  again  . The 

Nebraska  State  Senate  has  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  indorsing  DeWitt  W,  Smith,  of  Illinois, 
for  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  passed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  resolution  . The  annual  meeting  of 

tbe  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Albany  ou  Wednesday.  Jan.  21st.  Jas. 
W.  Wadsworth,  of  Genesee,  was  elected 
President  and  the  rest  of  tbe  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  ..  ..A  famine  is  prevailing  in  tbe  gov- 
ernmentsof  Archangel  aui  Vologda,  Russia, . . 
A  telegram  from  Wilmingtou.  Delaware,  yes 
terday,  says  that  Thomas  J  Edge,  Secretary 
of  tbe  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Dr.  Bridges,  State  Veteriuariau  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Drs.  Dyer  and  Miller, 
United  States  Veterinarians,  were  at  that 
place  tbe  day  before  investigating  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  cases  aud  the  measures 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Drs.  Dyer 
and  Miller  intended  to  renmiu  a  few  days  and 
examine  all  infected  herds.  The  mission  of 
Mr.  Edge  aud  Dr,  Bridges  was  to  arrange 
with  the  Delaware  authorities  to  co-operate  iu 
preventing  the  removal  of  infected  cuttle  from 
one  State  to  another.  They  will  at  once  trace 
the  cows  sold  from  an  infected  Wilmington 
dairy,  and  have  them  quarantined  If  found  iu 
Pennsylvania.  Tbe  disease  has  appeared  iu  a 
herd  at  Keunett  Squar  ,  Pa.  Au  amendment 
to  the  Delaware  law  now  pending  limits  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  condemned 

kine,  to  $50  each  . A  cablegram  from 

Brussels  on  Thursday  says  that  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  M.  Dumont  explained  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  tax  imports  of  cereals,  etc.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  to  take  the  subject  under 
discussion.  MM,  Beermaert  aud  Jacobs  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  ...  Another 
from  L/ondon  on  the  same  day  says  that 
Count  von  Munster,  the  German  Ambassador 
to  England,  had  just  had  a  conference  with 
Earl  Granville  and  communicated  to  him 
Prince  Bismarck  s  refusal  to  alter  the  German 
duties  on  sugar  or  the  bounties  to  sugar  man¬ 
ufacturers .  Dispatches  from  Texas  con¬ 

tinue  to  report  great  Josses  of  cattle  and  sheep 
by  the  late  cold  weather  on  many  ranges  in 
the  northern  and  western  parte  of  the  State. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  have  drifted  south¬ 
ward  till  stopped  by  wire  fencing,  running 
many  miles  east  and  west,  and  are  uow  dying 
by  huudreds  from  hunger,  thirst  and  cold. 
The  loss  is  chiefly  on  ranges  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  drought,  wnere  the  grass  aud 
water  are  scarce  and  the  cattle  iu  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  have 

perished . Reports  of  heavy  losses  among 

cattle,  especially  among  the  new-comers  from 
Texas,  come  from  Idaho  und  Montaua.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  cold  weather  hundreds  of  cuttle, 
driven  In  by  the  biting  blasts,  aud  suffering 
keenly  from  the  pangs  of  hanger,  congregated 
near  various  towus,  os  it  iu  expectation  of 
assistance  from  the  people.  In  some  places 
they  took  possession  of  the  streets,  and  stood 
for  hours  in  the  shelter  of  the  buildings.  Such 
cattle  as  could  uot  make  the  towns,  herded  on 
the  railroad  tracks  in  various  places,  aud  in¬ 
ter  ferred  somewhat  with  travel  ...  S.  W. 
Talmadge,  the  statistician  of  Milwaukee  city, 
has  important  infoi  oration  from  tbe  principal 
winter  wheatgiowmg  States.  Complaint 
seems  to  lie  general  that  the  condition  of  win¬ 
ter  w  heat  is  most  unfavorable,  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  for  even  a  fair  outcome  is  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri 


and  KentDeky  report  a  large  decrease  in  acre¬ 
age,  and,  owing  to  severity  of  the  Winter , 
the  damage  has  been  very  great  In  many 
counties  the  wheat  is  wholly  frozen  out.  The 
shortage  in  acreage  is  put  at  fully  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  last  year.  There  will 
probably  be  a  great  falliug  off  iu  spring 
wheat,  too,  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 


Look  at  the  new  offer  to  Rural  subscribers 
on  page  72.  A  cyclopcedia  of  general  knowledge , 
800  pages,  1200  illustrations  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  new  subscription  m ust  be  sent  to 
us  by  one  of  our  present  subscribers.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tatter  that  the  offer  is 
made  It  will  last  unlit  March  15.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $2.00,  15  cents  must  be  sent  for 
postage  unless  the  booh  is  delivered  at  the 
Rural  Office. 


prices  a 
Oats,  steady. 


use  Brown  s  Bronchial  I'roches.  ‘-Have 
never  changed  my  mind  respecting  them, 
except  I  think  better  of  that  whicti  l  began 
thinking  well  of."— Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Sold  only  in  Boxes  —  Adv. 
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MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  Jauuary  24,  1.885. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular"  wheat  is  %c.  lower:  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  lj^c.  lower;  No.  2 
Red,  Kc.  higher.  Corn  and  Oats,  unchang¬ 
ed;  Rye,  3c.  higher;  Barley,  from  2  to  6c. 
higher. 

Wheat.  —  •*  Active."  Rales  rauged:  January  79w 
February,  79W<»8i>*o :  March, 

May.  No.  2  Chicago  8prlnc,  tvli  f«ue- 

No.  'Wlo.fiJ  ofiSsw-  No  ?  Red  83c  No.  R  Red,  iolnu?' 
Corn  -  quite  strong  sales  rauged:  '‘  aah.RR  rate  Janii 
nry.SIt*  .*Sc:  February,  7*c-  May  4IVi-»4l£c. 

Oats  Strong  soles  ranged: January,  wue  Fehru 
nry.  27tj,e  May,  1W,e.  Ryk  Steady  iu  fi2elurtLEY- 
N  •  3.  wK^fific  r-.UK  Steady-  sales  ramted  Cash 
aiV.O'i  -  ia  UV  January  February  «i/m 

ft  12.02  k  March.  Si3.ir  .ut.i-,  r,ARtl  K.,“. 
rails ed  Cash  *6  70  72*.  cattle.  .Market  acUve- 

a* ports  at  *5  7fi.»8?5  Good  to  choice,  1, Mu! to  i  150  lbs 

40  -..SO:  1,-00  t..  1,800  lbs  *!!*»«).'  .  oim'.  on  to 
fair.  *1.1X1/ 4.90:  COWS.  $1  r.0.4  5O  bulls,  JS*  ,  4  25  . 
Stockers.  *8  50*4-  feeders,  *875  DUO-  corn  fed  Texans' 
4  85.  TTO08— Market  strong  values  Urn]  Vouch 
pneklug,  gl_a6W.NI  packing  und  shipping  of  from 
280  to  4IK)  lbs.,  *4  :.7(S4  73,  light,  of  from  fi0  o  2I0  .bR 
* 1  4  55;  Skips.  *3  4.80.  SHFUr-Market  HCtiye- 

medlUm  t0  -830® 

St.  Loots  —Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  Is  higher. 

Corn,  steady.  Oats,  higher. 

Wiuit.- NO.  2  Red,  KRW/rPSkje  c;»«h  T*niio.„  „ _ _ 

February,  kswc:  May.  He.  Corn -Quiet?  rn,u  mI? 
January  86Kc:  Februnry.  Rficv  May.  38uc  Oats- 
Dull- on  b,  2'JT<,o.  botiruary.  39c  May  8t«i Rvb- 
-Firm  at  fi.iWu Barley  Market  quiet  at  Wa 
75c.  Elaxkkld- Steady  at  *i  c.,  c,,XIf 
below  choice  wck  being  off  fully  f ? 

week  Exdoits.  >v  good  to  choice  Jhinni™ 
*5 »«S7V  common  to  medium,  batch*; 

steers.  *87504  50  cows  and  hciror«,  S7V 
fed  Texan*.  *125.4(15.  Sukicc  Iictr  uradi 
otbersdu  I  and  weak.  Common  to  medluVa  *2 snlsl 
good  to  choice.  *32 V-  4.  H./OS  Yorkers  at  *4  atSk « 
panting  at  *4.«a4.5*;  heavy  at  *  3  ®4  45: 

Boston. — Compared  with  cash 
week  ago,  corn  h>  j^c.  higher. 

Rve  and  barley  unchanged. 

Giiain.— Corn— Steamer  Mixed,  Sfenmo- 

Yellow, *4 W*5  e  High  Mixed,  S’^-asfi  anOnS' 
M  ' 55e.  per  bush,  oats  are  steady  sale-  or  iK*1? 
White  aud  barley,  at  4UV*4lc:  So  3  White 
3S<-  No  *  lit*?  WS'tye.  and  Of  mixed  , 

Ktb.  Small  snips  ;t  ,  i  t  ,Sc.  ft  bush.  Bniii-v 
fil  l 2e-  rales  of  Shorn,  at  *1?  V  ten  tor  sm-mV  }  4i 
*17.30/111*  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  nun  Mi,i,ilin.^i  and 
at *  7 00x21.  and  Cotton  Seed 

ton  to  arrive  And  on  the  spot,  uAy  jErk'/L  * 

Choice  grades  of  lifly  h  wo.  been  rather  quin- 

* 1 7  i  er  ton  fate  lo  croud  at  *iaais. 

fair  at  *18  nl*.  Rye  Straw  is  held  at  k|(,,rft)f„  ’,'m"1  ,0 

Swale  Hay  at  *S*».  Out  8. raw  »t 

Bctter  Northern  creamery,  extra.  2M!.M,.,X!n.n' 

fresh,  25 ■i.i'tc ;  good  to  choice, 

dairy,  Franklin  '-quo  tv,  Vt..  exteA  a£,h.£rn 

New  York  aud  Vermont,  choice,  2S..a3<y 

dnlrli-*.  choice,  1N<20C:  fulr  to  good  do  is?  f- 

eommondo,  H)«l4c:  Western  creamery 

®tor  choice.  37  ./  .Me:  good  f  '•holce  i.iImm^  ^oS® 

2o  <*2le  We-tern  dairy,  choice,  17  j-to  r/.i r  t. 

15  *16o  imitation  creamery,  elinleo.  is*7?//0  n,°,ud' 
choice  is-.  Dc:  do.  common  to  g<,o  i,  ui.t>iv. 

-Sew  York  and  Vernnni.  eholeV.  'v^are  S  ^ 
VVeste  p,  choice,  H'd'l'u"  felt  loKoo.VM?Me  *  £ 
Egos— fresh  cape.  »9c  Eastern,  fresh  J?;/  v  5' 
an  i  Vi.  a. .*We  Western  n  .  s,  ProviuVtel 
BRaN*  tVa,  choice  naml  picked.  *t.n\ •  K?i.'  m.  'nf,’ 
large,  do,  do,  il.fttel.65;  medium  choice  *i 
do.  'CM-ened.  *1  25.ii.4d-  Yellow  Eve'  '5?: 

•2.104*4.17-  Red  Kldneva,  *2.8o«3  40.  *  (  nnadii 
Hucij*!  4i  per  bush  for  common  to  choice  ' ns‘ 
Peas  at  40.  Potatoes-  We  quote  t,  ,™  IS 
55e.  ?  bush:  Northern.  Ml  t vv». 

Flaxseed  ar  Chicago  Is  higher,  with  s£les  « 
bu-h  Calcutta  Unseed  in  New  Vorlt  , 

*  bush.  Ortt«s  seeds  show  verv  little  chan?  f 
We  quote  Clover  Seed.  Western  at 
New  York. at  ‘JQw l°c  >  »;  Timothy  at  si  i./iT,  J 
:U°.Pat  k’Ml’  and  Canary  at 

OkODDOB  ANDPROVIeJONS, 

new  York.  Saturday,  January  34  8>5 

BBEADSTCKk*  and  provisions.  — as  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  iqc. 
lower-  Ungraded  Winter  Red  fsSe.  lower-  ungraded 
white  Is 2c  lower.  Cohn. -No.  2.  No  a,  and  ungraded 
mixed  Western  are  all  4$c.  higher. 

ruiOR.  Feed  *ND  uhai.  siour  Quotations- Flue 
Suia-rdnc,  «2.iin,t J.ui.  Ext, a  No  2  into 
*3.50  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  fO:  Good 

to  Ch  l  e  E » t n  Vestern  *h.k  a. common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  *9.10  3,75;  good,  '<.-0  ,  i  K,,od  to 
pholce  *4  h  i  .a 5. Hr  comm  m  extra  Minnesota.  *8  108 
^3,«v  clear,  *3.7>4.iV  ry-  mlxtnr  *3  J584  60; 
Strutehte.  at.25.'4.,i‘:  patent,  S(.7.V«\pi-  Baker’s  ex 
tra,  *3  au«4.J5;  St.  Louis  common  t-  fair  extra  *3  lo 
(!*3.  5  fair  to  good.  $8,'3«S;  good  la  very  elioteo'  *5  10 
M4.,i  p/leuf  ivfuter  wheat  c  xlru,  $t‘f,  .  7  -5-’  cltv 
mill  extra  lor  Writ  ladle*,  M 110  South’  Araeri- 
c  i,  *5  oo.« 5. 10  market  closing  dull.  Socthkhn  Flour 

C.immon  to  good  extra,  »3.3v.u  4it  good  to  choice, 
do.  *4.*  'x  . 75.  iiykKi.ouk  Sur<  rrtoe  ut  »3  4n.a8.fiu. 
Hik-kwiikat  Frx?pn  SctUoe  at  *1  70ai  lk>.  lulter  an 
extreme.  FEED  Quoted  for  lo  lb*  ai 

wl  A  Sharpsat  *>Vw 

20  Kye  heed.  «!4wil5  LiKsnicn  OIL  Mkai,  ear  lots 
•JUO  bulk,*  i.iu sacked.  Cobs  Ukxi.  Bran.ivwme 
quoted  at  »3.35ji8.90  follow  Western.  *3«t,3.25. 

Chain  —  Wiikst  -  Ungraded  Spring  at  S9k,c. 
delivered^  No.  I  Northorn,  u9><  alloat :  ungrad¬ 


ed  W niter  red,  89m  95c-  No  2  red,  914.0;  ungraded 
•  hltc.  C>e  Spring. -Otic  Option  safes  were;  Vo  2  red 

TN.-.l  II  1  I  .  iyii  .  .1.  .1  .  is _  I  ...  ...  11 


Wl’VUl  I  •  7V  M  VTICI  II,  U  •  UJU  1*  I  fft  1,  Hit-,  III  tnevu- 

tor.  Baulky-Two  rowed  urd  Mensury  ''tate.fiOe-  Can¬ 
ada,  «2  *h:ic  for  ungraded  aud  7Ho  »,8Ue.  ft)r  No  2 
BaRi  ky  .Malt  -Two-rowed  State,  fiSyiUke  six-rowed 
Slate,  75«880e;  Canada,  84 <#!lje.  .Sales  .10, OJO  bushels 
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A.  L.  sARDV,  10  Burling  Slip, N.Y 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


STEAM  ENGINESS  BOILERS. 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
for  immediate  delivery. 


granulated,  64'  mould  “A,”  fiVc:  confectioners’ 
•‘A.'’  64<*:  standard  ‘  A,"  6c:  otT  A.  5%'^hlic\  white 
extra  ’rC,”  s^-as^c-  vellow  extra  “C,r’  5fi>5^c-  C,” 
ye’low*  44<&M<e. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  100  ft,  less  1  per 
cent,  its— 

Cut  lonf,  *8.9fi  crushed.  3.96:  powdered.  *3.53-3 3.83; 
granulated.  *S7t. 

Tat.low.  Prime  city  quoted  at  «4c.  with  $2  charge 
for  packages:  city  at  •  4<: 

Toiiacco  Quiet.  January  «<::  February.  SQalAtC: 
March,  5!</»5W  April,  5W  «.34o  Mur,  .3>4f«,r>  7-J6c; 
June,  5m(»5^c:  July,  rc^c;  August, 

VEOffTABbse.— The  tiuotatlons  are  for:— Potatoes— 
Rose.  Maine,  per  double-beaded  bhl.,  *2  Rose.  «IK) 
«1.75 bbi.,  for  State:  Curt>aut>,  a’.37i«*i  50:  Peerless, 
at  g'.fil)  V  bbi,  ilu  double  bended  bbl*  25e.  should 
be  added  totb-  above  quotations.!  sweet  potatoes 
at  *3t»3.75  for  Delaware  and  Virginia  Cabbages-  Per 
100.  *na6.  Onions— Chester  white,  per  bbl,  M-34.  0;  do, 
red  per  bbl  *2.503  .75  yellow,  S2 JO  s 3  per  bbl-  do. 
Eastern  white.  ?8.73>SH.25.  Squash  Marrow,  Jersey, 
per  bbl.  5oe  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at75c'o,*l.  Tur 
nips  Russia  oer  bbl,  75e<tM*l.  Celery,  per  dozen 
bunches,  af  i5c.fo$l. 


LIVB  STOCK  MABKBT8. 

New  York.  Saturday  January  24. 18*5. 

Beeves  —Sales:  Indiana  steers  1,309  It.  104c- 15  do* 
1,3-0  ft,  10c:  oxen,  1,490  ft,  9c,  SB  ft:  Michigan  oxen, 
1,953  ft.  *4  50  do.  1  593  ft,  *4.30;  do,  1,160ft,  *  30;  hull. 
1.940  ft.  44c;  do,  1,435  ft,  34c-  St.  Louis  steers,  1,800 
ft,  *G  02c :  do.  1,207  ft,  *5,90-  do,  1,257  ft.  *5,9o'  do,  1,093 
ft,  *5  74;  do.  1,206  ft,  16.65  do,  1,236  ft,*  .60  do,  1,121  ft, 
*5.60:  do,  1,145  ft,  *5  55  do,  I.U9I  ft,  *5  50  do.  1,110  ft, 
*5  35:  do,  1,121  ft.  *5  ,8614:  Chicago  do,  1,221  ft.  *5  70; 
oxen,  1.3:5  ft,  *">;  bul’8,  1,590  ft,  44c:  do,  1.990  ft,  4c: 
Ohio  steors,  1,672  ft,  *7  per  100  ft;  do,  1,123  ft,  J6-25- 
do,  1,3 d  ft,  *6  20:  do,  1,265  ft,  t  •  95-  do,  1.159  ft  *5.60; 
do,  1,445  ft,  *5  55  do,  1,191  ft,  *5  20;  do,  1,193  ft.  *4  95! 
bull,  1,590  ft,  4e  do,  1.880  ft  5e  mixed  Western  steers, 
1,495  ft.  12c  56.  ft:  do.  1, 410  ft,  114c  do.  1,175  ft,  IIQc,  55 
ft:  do,  1,165  ft,  *630:  do.  1,885  1b,  *6  10-  do.  1,239  ft, 
*6  10-  do,  1,182  ft,  *5  60:  do,  1.123  ft,  *525:  Pennsylvania 
do,  1.384  ft,  *6.30;  do,  1,MM  ft.  *«  25;  do,  1,500  ft.  *6  80; 
do,  1,274  ft,  *6:  do,  1,284  ft,  #5  60-  do.  1,860  ft,  *5  65:  do, 
920  ft,  *5:  oxen,  1,270  ft,  *4  80:  bulls,  1,660  ft  44c  do, 
2,220  ft.  54c  State  oxen  and  rough  steers.  1,374a  1,580 
ft.  *5-545  00-  Illinois  steers,  U51  ft,  *r»30;  do.  1,813  n, 
*6  02  do,  1,I!U  ft,  *5  1U;  bull.  1,740  ft.  4,4e.  Indiana 
steers,  l,3u0  ft.*5.45;  do,  1,276  ft,  *6  02;  do,  1,246  ft, 
*5  7  :  do.  ’,295  ft,  *5.0934-  Chicago  do.  1,307  ft.  *5  65; 
Pennsylvania  do,  1,3-15  ft.  *6  10:  do,  1.120  ft  *5  .30  do, 
1,16j  ft.  *5  50,  less  *1.  p  r  head  do,  1,490  ft,  *4  95.  Mtcb- 
gan  oxen,  1.125  ft,  *5:  Pennsylvania  steers,  i.nv2  ft., 
9c,  55  ft;  bulls,  1,22.5  ft,  4cj  Chicago  steers,  1,237,  *5  90; 
do,  1,281  ft.  *5.70;  do,  1,203  ft,  *5.10;  do,  1,055  ft,  9!4c.  55 
ft-  Jersey  dry  cows,  637  ft.  24*c. 

Calves  Sal-s:  Hrassers.iOo  ft,  34c-  Veals,  156  ft, 
10c-  do.  HI  ft  ,  84c:  do,  100  ft,  Je-  00,  33  ft,  7c;  do,  119 
ft,  «c-  Fed  Calves  and  Ur88‘er»,  312  ft,  4c. 

Sushi*  a'p  i.AMiis  Total  receipts  for  six  days  33.- 
3’1  head  against  37,676  for  ibe  same  time  lust  week. 
Sales— State  lambs  19  1b  H-V:  do.  8i  ft,  64c:  do,  7 1  lb, 
*620:  State  sheep,  1n6  Ih,  *320-  do,  94  ft.  5c:  Wes¬ 
tern,  do.  *5  ft.  *4  .164.  do.  %  lb,  ’c;  State  ewes,  101 
ft,  44e:  State  sheep,  s2  lh,  *4  60  Ohio  do.  104  lb, 
5VJC-  do  *3  lb  4*4c  do,  10  ft,  *3  63  do,  33  ft,  «4  5U;  do, 
901b, *4*0;  Pennstlvunla  do  ifew  lainhs),  7M  It-,f4  10 
State  ‘beep,  96  Ih,  5c  Pensylvanla  do,  122  lb,  5T*c- 
Ohio  lambs,  hi  lb.  7c:  Western  sheet-.  9-<  lb,  *t’0; 
Jer-ey  do,  105  'b,  54e:  do, ewes,  HP  In,  44c  Ohio 
slice.',  84  lb,  *4  064;  do,  Si  lo,  *4  30:  Western.  Intnos. 
67  lb.  5%c. 

Hogs  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  36,338  bead 
against  37.7  9  bead  tor  the  same  time  lust  week. 
Common  to  Prime  may  be  quoted,  *4  75*5  20, 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

Over  luCuO  In  actual  use.  Victorious 
at  all  fairs.  Pound  in  every  'tale 
and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  "It  Is  a 
section  wheel  has  been  madp  by  us 
for  ten  years-  In  al  that  time  not 
once  bl  wn  down  without  tower 
breaking  a  record  no oth- r  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  It  to  the  ubll---to 
„  ,  deb  rmlne  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 

30  days’  trial.  Best  Peed  Mills.  Corn  shelters, Src..&c. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  Co.,  Batavia.  III. 


8n°oPURES3- 

U  U  CAYUG5  UNO  PLASTER 

C-.ntaitis  Phosphalr  «*t"  Lime.  Gives  Plants 
i-irly  start.,  improves  quality,  ittt-rsMt  ytel.H.  I.uw 
freigh'  - 1»  nil  [Hiitii  -  I  'tinurrst  Vletiioi-nndiiui 
Hook  sent  I’i! I: K,  •  rr  ,u 
(  AYrtiA  PLANTEK  CO„UniotiSp-..ngs.N.Y. 


We  will  s<od  you  a  wntehor  achaln 
Bl  Hill,  on  t  Vl-llt -s.  1 LO.  !>.,  to  be 
ex-unini"!  before  p«  v  iugany  money 
ano  i  t  not  sati-f  actory .  returned  at 
ooysxpwi.se.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  ond  save  you  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 

Every  watch  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAS  WATCH  GO., 

PITTSBURGH.  FA. 


$9001 


er  year  and  expen-cs. 

Outfit  free.  KAGLE  BAKING  Flirt  DK 
CO  ,  7  S.  W'ater  t...  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


No  peddling. 
NG  POWDER 


SE8IIH,  P.  CARROLL,  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant. 
Specialties:  Kentu.  fey  Blue  and  Orchard  Grass. 
77  AND  71  W.  M  \IN  .STKKET  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


Bead  the  Rural's  offer  (on  page  72)  of  a  one 
dollar  eyclopcrdia  of  universal  knowledge  (800 
pages,  1,200  illustrations  to  all  of  our  present 
subscribers  who  will  send  us  ONE  NEW  sub- 
scnber.and  82.15 — the  fifteen  cents  for  post¬ 
age  The  offer  will  last  until  March  15. 


BIULL  4  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  f  r  manufa,  taring 

BIITTFR  *  Ml  rHEF.HR 
most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  A  iso  General  Agent*  for 

OBNTBIFUOAL  WTACRINrS 

for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

New  developin'  nta  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Grteii  K odder  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


State  aud  Western.  l'2,o.3e:  fowls,  Philadelphia, 
prime,  12*1  (e;  do.  Jersey,  12c,  do,  -date  -Mid  \Ve8i- 
ern,  ih«.l  .c  duck*.  Philadelphia,  per  ll>,  160.  do.  Long 
Island,  per  lb,  I.Viltic  do,  i3t»te  and  Western,  per 
lb,  ihalSc;  Western,  Inferior.  10 a, loo  squabs,  while, 
per  doz  ,  *3-  do.  dark,  per  doit.  *2. 

Game  Partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  50  *73;  grouse, 
per  pul r,  85i*95c  wild  ducks  Western  mallard,  per 
pair,  806* tOc-  do,  teal,  Perpalr  ShiA  c  quail  at  75c 
SI  per  dozen:  wild  duck*,  do  canvas,  Western,  per 
pair,  *1  7.3,  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  7io<**t, 
rabbits,  per  pair,  l  t»20e. 


COTTOX.-The  quotations  according  to  the 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 
Orleans 
Upland*  and  Quit 

Ordinary .  8  13-16  9  1-16 

8trlct  Ordinary .  94  94 

Good  Ordinary .  ill  1-16  10  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  7  16  10  11-16 

Low  Middling .  104  11 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  13-16  il  316 

Middling . .  II  i-|6  II  5-16 

Good  Middling .  114  114 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  7-16  11  11  16 

Middling  Fair .  11  13-16  12  1-16 

Fair .  1>  7-16  12  11-16 


Amerl- 


Texas. 

9  1-16 
94 

10  5  16 

10  U-16 

11 

11  8-16 

11  5-16 
114 

11  11-16 

12  I  16 
12  11-16 


STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary...  8  7-16  |  Low  Middling.  ....  9  15-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  94  1  Middling . 10  9-16 

Fresh  fruits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double¬ 
headed  bbl.  *2 a 2.25-  Greenlugs  #l.J3.ig,2;  Grapes— Ca¬ 
tawba.  KLtllc.  per  lb.  1  ruuberries  Cape  Cotl,  choice, 
per  crate.  SITS  *4  oh;  do.  tier  bbl,  * ,  3  Wi  1 6-  Jersey, 
choice,  tier  crate.  *4t»4.2>-  Jersey-  poor,  per  crate. 
*3.5o<a8.7''-  Florida  oranges  at  *3.234*3,50  tier  box  for 
best,  and  *2.2:»a2.5il  fur  poor. 

Dried  Vat’ii-n.  Th  following  are  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apples,  ,4  mSe:  choice  do.  64 
®7c-  gooil  do.  54®'C  faney  North  nrollna  gnu  urlt-d 
appl.  ■-  slice.  1 .  5-4.54".:  choice  do.,3v-»-kv.  Vlrvlnta, 
3(a34c-  Tennessee  co-rsp  cut.  3a34c:  Kentucky 

auarters,  34.a4c;  peeled  peaches,  S(u,K4e,  for  pest 
eorgtu  and  74-t?Hc.  for  choice;  -N.C.  fancy  84  «9c: 
extra  fancy, 94-aUk"  choice. 74'Ekc.-  unpeel-'d  halves, 
new,  t4'-*ic.  quart- r*.  54-'-6c:  plums,  9<»94c.  for 
Damsons-  and  •14.4l2e.  for  State  huefeleberrb-s, 
14e:  blackberries.  “4e  cherries,  134  »  Me,  for  choice: 
evaporated  ruspbcrrlos,  37i*274o-  sun  dried  do,  25 
@25 4c. 

Peanuts— The  quotations  are  44-»5c.  for  extra 
aud  fancy  hnn-1  picked  ;  farmers'  grades  at  34e. 

Hav  and  straw.  Choice  timothy  bav.  90  t95c: 
good  do,  »V.iN3e.  medium  do,  73(-t-bo-  shipping  hay, 
ilk:  clover  mixed,  7da75c- clover.  35  ,65c.  Long  rye 
straw,  90e-  short  rye  gtruw,  7-tf7.3c;  oat  straw.  15 
@50c. 

Hors.— The  best  Stale  1884s,  were  15(AI6c-. 

Rick  -Quotations:  Carolina  ancl  Louisiana  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  at  44  a54i>-  good  to  prime  at  55*  tHc: 
choice  at  64@6**C:  extra  hcipl  at.  .'A* -Aic  Ran¬ 
goon  at  44  «5c.  duty  paid,  and  -‘9M*2&<t.  lu  bond; 
Patna  at  5M@54u-  Java  at  5>*3i5^c. 

Seeds.  Quotations:  Clover  X4c.  for  prime  Western 
*4c.  for  choice,  and  Sc.  for  extra  choice.  Timo¬ 
thy  Is  quoted  at  *1  60-4 1.65.  Linseed  la  nominal; 
quoted  at  *1  85.  ’ 

Sugar.— The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  6J*e;  Crushed,  6j^c:  powdered,  64@64e 


Six  rowed  State,  80c-  Corn— Ungraded  mixed  at  51 
6:524c  No  3,  5:64 -a 53e.  steamer  mixed,  5 U«  524c.  In 
elevator  534-»5H6i  delivered-  to  nirive  in  Januarv, 
534c  11  float,  and  first  hair  Kcoruarv,  524c  afioa't: 
Steamer  yellow,  524c.  'n  elev  tor  high  n  ixed,  "tc. 
afloat:  -teamer  wh  te,  524c  afloat:  No.  2  mixed  tor 
January.  32Rn»’3'*o-  uo,  for  Februarv,  ’OaSttHc-  do, 
for  March  5u  30' jc  do.  tor  April,  4VtA"  5tts  do,  for 
May,  4  4-a4li2*c.  Oats  No  3  mixed.  8f«;  No.  2,  36 
(8364*0.  in  elevator  No.  1,370-  No  3.  While,  57c:  No.  2, 
394c  No.  l(X-  mixed  Western  36<*8J4c-  white  do, 
87f«40c:  mixed  State.  37-fDti'c:  whit--  do,  'Jt'</40c;  No  2 
mixed  for  January,  364'i87c  do,  for  Fcbntarv,  J'-’v.f- 
3644c  do.  for  Mar  h.  86u@86fco  do.  for  April,  869*@ 
37c  do,  for  May.  S0$iit,874o. 

Beavk.  Quotation':  Marrows.  *1  95a>2:  mediums 
at  si  5<t;  pea  at  *1  50:  red  kidney  at  t2.13®2,20; 
turtle  soup  at  *2  10:  white  Kidney  at  *2  10. 

Peis— Gt-eeti  are  quoted  at  41.20  for  new.  Southern 
blackeyed.  *3  60:48  75  per  t  wo-bushel  bag. 

Provision*.  Pom  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions  *13,23  *13,90  for  new  nr 3s:  fumlly  me'-,  *13  25 
@14-  clear  back,  *t5--*6,  extr»  prime,  ft  1  Dressed 
Hogs  sales  at  -  c.  for  bacon  to  6?*c  for  light  aver¬ 
age*,  nnd  64c.  for  pl-/s  C0T  Mka’8  Pickled  bellies, 
14  lb,  average,  64c  for  Philadelphia-  small  Hues 
have  been  obtained  at  6*4c  city  ptefelpd  shoulders 
quoted  ut  5%  x  4<:  smoked  shoulders  at  64c: 

Slcklrd  hams  at  9*9440;  smoked  hams  a<  lOdtHc. 

iddi.ks  Long  and  short  clear,  half  and  half, 
for  January  aui  February  deliveries,  quoted  at 
6224e  tu  -  hie  ago.  Btck  Extra  India  mess,  «2d-o 
22;  extra  incss  In  bnrrols  at  $11  all  50  om-kecat  *11. 50 
for  barrels;  plate  beef  atr*li  at2;  family  at  *12.50  *13. 
Beef  Hams -Quoted  at  *20.  Lard  Western  ate  m 
for  prompt  dellvecU-s  quoted  ut  t  03;  January  option 
sues  olose-l  Bt  7.u8@7  u>c  February  option  sales  at 
7 04  - 7 08c  Slareli  option  sales  at  7  3-i,7  16e:  April 
option  sales  at  7  2o--7  2Sc-  31  uy  option  sale9  at 
7bO-a7  82e-  June  op'lon  sales  at  7  36-./, 7  8sc.-  city 
steam  Is  steady  at  6  9,3c.  Refined  Is  quiet;  Conti 
nent  quoted  at  7  40c  and  South  American  at  7  7oc. 
No.  1.  city,  *6.624. 

Butter  —The  quotations  are:  for  t’reauiery,  Elg’n, 
at  35c ;  do  Western,  best,  at  K9t@38<v  do  State 
Fall  best,  at  29  -29c :  do  prime  at  259427c  do,  good 
at  22<B 24e :  do,  fair  at  ’9,421c;  do  tVesiern,  held  at  I s«t 
21c:  State  dalrv,  hulf  firkins,  mti-  uu-i  pa’ls  bt>.|,  at 
27@82c  do,  p- line,  at  25  1 26c :  do,  good  at  23a 21c  -’O, 
fair  at  t6-i2ie,  cto.  Wclsn  tub',  best,  2i«'  do.  prime. 
25c-  on.  good.  23«.*24c:  do.  fair.  I»(a20c:  do  firkins  and 
tubs,  best,  a(.  24425c  do.  prime  ut  22  So:  do.  good, 
at  I9-»20i\  do  fair,  ul  I7«t-  9e;  do,  llrhlus,  be  t,  at 
22@23c:  -JO  prime,  at  2  e  do  good,  atisaiyc:  do,  fal'- 
at  15c-4i7e-  Western  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  at 
24925c,  do.  prime,  at  2le  do,  fair,  ut  '6c-  Western 
dairy,  choice  at  19®  20c;  do,  orltm  ut  l?@18c:  do, 
fair,  at  18 -tile.  Uo,  poor  atlO-l3c:W  'tern  factory, 
fresr,  best  at  (9  J2<ic:do,  fair,  at  '5@Kc  Wri-st  rn 
factory,  fair,  at  I3"i4c  do  poor.at  Hi -lie  arease, 
6®7c-  rolls  at  U@l*c.  for  best  and  I4dl6e.  for  prime. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  Quoted, 
extra  creamery,  at  34c;  Western  do,  at  8ie:  York 
and  Bradford,  at  27<*28o:  dairy,  at  23@24e  receipts, 
900.  Frum  Chleaao.- Extra  creamery  at  34c.;  extra 
dairy  at  ?7c.  From  Bost-iu— Extra  northern  cream¬ 
ery  at  29-3 H0c  choice  do,  at  214*2004  Western  extra 
do,  32431c;  dairy  selected  ut  24(4, 25c. 

Cheese,  QnotatlOHs-  seleetluiis  I3(ai84e.:  choice 
124®1264'Mjob  lot-  134-1340:  1  l-Q-3 l-'e  :  for  line 
good  lots,  KHy-ilie  fair  lots,  94jU4c:  light  skims 
at  8(3 10c '  skims  at.  3^7o-  Ohio  flats  at  tiq,c. 
for  best  8a  tic  for  fair  to  good-  Pennsylvania 
skims  8-3j  <v4c.  for  prim  it  34*340.  for  good,  and  lia.2c. 
for  common 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia- Murket 
firm;  cheddars  at  134c.  receipts  450  boxes.  From 
Chicago  Market  dull-  cheddars,  He.  From  Boston 
—Market  quiet,  extra  at  l24e. 

Egos.  The  quotation*  arc.  State,  fresh.  33c:  West¬ 
ern.  82.138c  Southern,  be-f,9Wtl24c;  Limed.  19@2oc. 
for  State,  I4a!94e-  for  Cutmdtaa.  194jj104c.  for 
West  rn:  Imported,  1."  u,i6e. 

At  the  New  A’ork  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram*  were  i-ouilved;  FiOtn  Philadelphia— 
—Mamet  steady  quoted  ut  310t82c.  receipts,  923, 
From  Chlcago-Markct  strougat  2-44c.  From  Buston 
Market  steady  at  2vc 

LiVEPoet.Tuy  Chicken*,  near  by  P  tt-  .9(al0c:  Uo, 
Southern  and  W  est  ru,  9c,  fowls.  Jersey,  ^tate  and 
Pennsylvania,  oer  tb,  lie-  do  Western,  0@iic  roos¬ 
ters,  old  Caie  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  lisa ’2c.:  ducks. 
Jersey,  New  York  ami  Pcnti  *  pair,  8l)ca#l.:  do, 
Western,  per  pair.  70>a85c;  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair.  *l75i»2  do.  Western, 
per  pair  *1.25(0, 1.5U:  pigeons,  per  pair,  23a.vue. 

Dressed  PorLTRy.-Turkeys.  Phlludelohtn,  l.vaiflc: 
Jersey  at  '4^16c:  state  uud  Wcstcui,  18(*  <0- chick¬ 
ens,  PbRadi'lptita,  <tp'-lnR1  selected.  Isrge,  l  -16c.  do. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  IT. 

BETTER  BUTTER,  and  more  of  It.  than  by  any  Other  .Method  or  System  in  the  World. 

Send  for  Circulars  of  the  C'ooley  System  of  Cream  Gathering  and  Supplies  for  Butter  Factories 
and  Dairies.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls  Vermont. 


HEE  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  H>  EDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  In  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL.  JR  . 

Box  39,  HENSALL,  ONT. 


THE  NEW  WHI  TE  GRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

HON.  MAR?H  A.LL  P.  WILDER,  President  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Socle'  y,  sa.\  -  the  *  Hav  s  "  is  the  best 
white  chibl  <>f  he  Concert!,  amt  one  of  th esiree'est 
grape'  he  ever  tested.  It  will,  he  9  -ys.  probably 
succeed  almost  every  where  The  ‘Have*”  is  out  of 
the  same  lot  of  seedlings  as  the  '-Moure's  Early.” 

Send  for  catalogue. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  dk  SON,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS, 

RICHMOND,  IND.  | 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ATLAS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MAtruPACTL-RERS  OF 


THE  VICTORY  FEED  MILL,  IMPROVED 


Tim  1  In  three 

sizes  wttb 
capacities 
from  9  to  10  bush 
^  els  per  hour,  l  hc 
only  milk  that  b  a 
.  complete 
/T\  #  'U  •  e-  ss  In 
lii..  grinding 
I**-,1  1  corn  and 

HE  **  -  cob  to- 
V  gether  and  all 
T  kinds  of  grain. 
7  For  strength  nnd 
5  durability  it  has 
1  no  equal.  War 
I  rantc-l  lu  every 
\  respect.  For  clr- 
,  oular  address 

*  Thos  Roberts. 

Springfield,  O. 


An  Oily,  Non -poisonous  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Surk  Cork  for  Sca  b  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

v  THE  GREAT  ENGUSU  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soU’ttt.K  is  00m  watkr.  ami  harmless  to 
man  or  anlmnl.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
uud  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Bkwark  of  WouruLKss  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  ageuts. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  elrcu 
lurs  to 

.WO KRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers, 

Doncaster,  England}  and  173  North  10th 
»t.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N  >.  P.  O.BoxS.., 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 

"EVr+ili  **in  cr  fj’hornipalc 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers— ie«ied,  inspect¬ 
ed  a  d  insured  pavnble  to 
the  Oil  cell;  (.aer.  Uuarauteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  House  Power,  .  *250.00. 

|  5  •'  800.n0. 

7  “  ”  375  00. 

10  “  **  5  (0.00, 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO., 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


1-  ■  -.((nipt noii'ly  Illus¬ 

trated  honk  0!  over  70  [-ages, 
tipta  how  to  erow  build  of  all 
MutlV,  eiv-  -  himct  'irKjrlptlons 
,W’  all  WtMtTtlV  SMALL 
SI  FRUITS  junt  others^  repre- 
**en liliJC  tho  lurirOMt  ntook  in 
tif  CutiedSUfFN.  Tt  con UIn«  rail  LnstnMHru^  ror  planting, 
prim  tit unil  ubl ul h  1  n  Fruit  TrctMuid  PlttntN,  and 
t a  rcpi.U'  with  tnr..r  u  r  m  ntVAluahlo  Co  oil  3nxorc*(tfil  iu  fruit 
culture,  ex i vc rial  •  lirifinnerMi  Price,  with  yilatco,  10 
eciitt;  without  i>!ult*o,  5  cento.  PHce-LUt*  FREE* 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 
HAVE  YOU  A 

CARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

And  will  want  tile  Best  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  it  will  save  money.  It  is  mailed 

Free  to  all*  and  you  ought  to 
have  it  before  buying  anywhere. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

l’9&  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


jp  O  Pcrj'  nn>i  fjitifleu  ,\Yin)(»  (UR  |)S 

li'f  J"f  A fcrts  *iAiuj»K*  itnoW  ft  >r  T  !<■  - 1;  nr  •  , *0 /’1 
Pir  >  ■  %  <  US'  UMMU  NOltTII  KOrD.  (  VV 


finiMP  WCQT 

1  T  If  r.ll  I  leil  RU'ine's  Men,  bound 
LI  AIL  1  *  VI  ItVIli  for  Swift  Couutrv,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Schools,  Churches,  good  neighbors  good  and 
Cheap  lauds.  Land  as  go-  d  and  as  Cheap  as  on  wild 
frontier,  as  good  soe'ety  and  advantages  as  In  New 
\ork  or  Ohio,  Send  tor  circular. 

Iluu.  -.  W,  DANA.  MM’i'tM.  TI,U. 

CUT  TU1S  OUT.  IT  WILL  SOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

STOVER 

TRIPLE  GEABEn 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  la  use. 
It  is  a  .1  route  net-work  wit  hour  barbs. 
Don't  in  are  stock.  It  sv m  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  us  well  as  horses  anil  cattle.  The 
best  fenoa  lor  Farms.  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroad'.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  tor  Lawns, 
Parks, School  lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  Will  lost  a  life-date.  It  Is  better 
thnn  board*  ar  barbed  wire  lu  every  respect. 

iveur  1  svl  Into  raror. 
The  Sedgwick  Gate*  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  aud  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  lu  light¬ 
ness.  neatness,  strength,  and  Curability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  ntiinn  atlcur  act; -opening  gate, 
and  the  -jr-.,,.*t  cheap  ‘run  fences  uow 
in u de.  The  B.tso  folding  poultry  coup  18  a 
late  aud  usei’.l  Imitation  1'i.e  beat  VVire 
Streicher,  Cutliae  Fib  rs,  and  Post  An« 

f:ers.  \Ve  uso  utauufactuie  Hu»ell’*  excel* 
en:  Wind  Engine*  for  pumping,  ami  Geared 
Engines  (or  grinding,  etc.  For iniuc,  *a4  t»uUculan 
usk  IlsrJnAre  Dtaterp  ut  mi'iulonlnc  piiK-r, 

SEDGWICK.  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


FEED  MILL 

Has  no  equal.  Warranted  lo  grind  foster. do  better  work, 
and  to  bo  more  serviceable  than  any  feed  m  1  made, 
The  inner  grinding  bur  •  nwikrs  three" revolutt.  n-  whil 
the  outer  burr  nnd  team  make  one.  which  greatly  in 
creases  its  grinding  capacity  over  old  style  ungear  4 
mid.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular  x  idre  • 

STOVER  MFG.  GO.,  ILLINOIS. 


FI.  O  w  1  D  A  A  N  N  |T  A  l,  F  D  U  1S85. 

A  J ‘’I i page  Book,  With  New  Map,  22in.x2.  in  ,  .50  ets. 
by  mall,  SO  cts.  No.  *40  Nassau  s>r.,  N.  Y. 

THOS.  C.  DAY  &  CO., 

FINWUI  AI.  AGF'TS. 

Wc  have  Invested  million*  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporation'  and  lu -Ividuab.  upon  Re  il  Estate  In 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  fo  16 years,  without  tbe  lo»s  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  interest  wiihout  expense  to  the 
lender 

Real  Estutein  Indiana  cared  for  or  sold,  and  any 
financial  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  terms. 
Write  f  r  references  and  circular,  addressing 

7*2  K.  .Market  4t  ,  I  udltt tin i> ul l».  Indiana. 

UtttFTi,  STOCKS.  TREF-.  Everything 

'*  for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Star*  NuRsKRit  s,  Louisiana,  Mo.  5 1st  year.  SOOacres. 

CHPSHIRK  FU4S. 

8  weeks  old  SI  A  a  irio  We  have  won  more  First 
Prizes  on  Cheshlres  than  any  other  breeder  In  East 
Pennsylvania.  St  OTT  lihOs., 

Makddeltl,  Bucks  Co.,  Fa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JAN  31 


for  t\)c  1)omt0. 


THE  NEXT  DISCUSSION. 

id  you  guess  which  of  the 
plants  that  furnish  us  food 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  ? 

When  growing  plants 
that  are  for  food,  every 
farmer  wants  to  kuow 
how  to  make  each  plant 
produce  all  that  it  will, 
and  he  wants  to  know 
what  varieties  will  do  the 
best  on  his  farm,  which  is 
the  best  in  flavor,  what  is 
the  best  time  to  plant,  and 
the  best  way  to  cultivate 

and  take  care  of  it. 

You  are  fanners,  though  only  boys  and 
girls,  just  learning  your  work,  and  in  this 
discussion  you  can  learn  these  things  from 
each  other. 

The  subject  of  our  thirteenth  discussion  is: 

Beans,  and  Bean  Culture. 

Let  each  member  of  the  Club  tell  us  what 
he  or  she  knows  of  this  crop.  Where  it  has 
been  grown  by  the  acre  we  want  to  know 
the  yield,  methods  of  harvesting,  whether 
it  paid,  aud  how  the  beans  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  market.  When  fed  to  cattle, 
how  fed,  and  with  what  results.  Tell 
us  what  beans  grow  best  for  the  table  in  your 
garden.  Do  you  like  the  Black  Wax  Bean, 
with  its  yellow  pods  aud  blue  beans  turning  to 
black  as  they  ripen!1  Have  you  raised  the 
Scarlet  Ruuner  Bean  for  the  table? 

What  makes  the  best  poles  for  the  climbing 
beaus!  Tell  us  how  to  save  them  for  Winter 
use,  and  how  to  cook  them  when  fresh  aud 
tender,  or  when  dry  and  served  as  Boston 
baited  beans. 

The  letters  must  all  be  in  by  March  1.  Any 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Club  may  join 
now,  if  they  want  to  write  for  the  discussion. 
Write  oniy  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  tell 
us  plainly  what  you  know  about  this  vegeta¬ 
ble  in  the  garden  or  the  field  I  wilt  be  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  vou  write,  for  I 
want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  this  crop  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  coautry,  aud  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  in  each  other’s  letters. 

UNCLE  MARK. 


NEAR  NEIGHBORS. 

BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

There  are  myriads  of  little  lives  on  every 
farm  be.ide  those  that  occupy  the  chicken 
yards,  the  barns,  and  are  cared  for  in  past¬ 
ure  and  stnll  by  tbB  farmer  and  his  boys  and 
girls.  You  will  recognize  in  our  picture  the 
mischievous  Gray  Squirrels  and  the  Cousins 
who  have  them  for  neighbors  have.  I  am  sure, 
ofteu  enjoyed  watching  them  scamper  about 
the  trees  or  sit  with  their  busby  tails  erect 
against  their  backs,  while  they  bold  some 
toothsome  nut  between  their  paws.  Their 
quick  motious  and  busy  scampering  hither 
aud  thither,  results  iu  a  winter  store  of  nuts 
to  be  eaten  when  the  scow  is  deep  on  the 
ground,  and  Winter  keeps  them  in  their  bur¬ 
rows  but  they  do  not  lay  up  a  very  large  store, 
as  on  pleasant  days  they  find  their  food  on  the 
ground  among  the  fallen  leaves  of  the  nut 
bearing  trees. 

Wild  animals,  birds,  fish  and  insects  pos- 
pess  a  quality  called  mimicry,  not  that  they 
imitate  each  other,  but  they  are  so  like  their 
surroundings,  that  when  motionless,  only  very 
quick  eyes  cau  see  them.  Notice  this  when 
in  the  woods  or  fields,  how  much  the  squirrel 
looks  like  a  piece  of  the  tree  trunk;  and  that 
the  rabbit  in  the  grass  cannot  be  seen  until  it 
moves;  wheu  some  one  exclaims,  “See  that 
rabbit!”  you  look  up  just  as  it  halts  and  say 
“W  here!  I  can't  see  it,”  though  you  may  be 
looking  directly  toward  it.  This  rule  is  a 
very  general  one  and  you  will  find  it  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  notice  how  many  of  the  wild 
things  are  able  to  hide  iu  plain  sight,  because 
of  their  resemblance  in  color  and  markings  to 
the  things  around  them. 

I  have  often  thought  it  true  of  fruit  and 
wild  flowers  too;  a  red  strawberry  leaf  has 
decieved  me  and  yellow  or  red  peach  leaves 
disappointed  my  search  for  fruit;  the  early 
flowers  in  the  woods  have  escaped  even  care¬ 
ful  searching  to  be  discovered  in  full  view  at 
last,  by  accident. 

Such  neighbors,  so  near,  are  well  deserving 
of  your  friendliest  notice,  and  will  repay  your 
thought  of  them  by  telling  many  an  interest¬ 
ing  secret  told  only  to  attentive  loving  list¬ 
eners. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  last  time  I  wrote 
to  you  was  about  strawberries,  nearly  one 
year  ago;  now  I  will  tell  the  Cousins  how  I 
succeeded  with  plums  this  year.  After  shak¬ 
ing  the  trees  for  six  or  seven  years  and  saving 
them  from  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  I  have 


found  more  trouble  from  the  plums  rotting 
while  green.  The  first  appearance  of  rot  is  a 
small,  light  spot,  and  by  the  time  the  plums 
are  ripe  they  are  about  all  rotten.  Last 
Spring  I  thought  I  would  experiment  some. 
One  of  the  trees  I  wholly  enclosed  with  thin 
muslin:  under  another  tree  1  covered  the 
ground  about  one  foot  deep  with  loam,  the 
lest  of  the  trees  (25  in  number)  were  left  to 
themselves,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
shakings.  From  the  tree  that  had  the  loam 
under  it  we  sold  five  pecks  of  ripe  f ruit.and  from 
the  tree  with  the  muslin  over  it  we  picked 
two  quarts,  the  rest  rotted  while  green.  From 
the  other  25  trees  not  one  bad  more  than  one 
peck  of  fruit  free  from  rot.  Thanks  for  the 
seeds  you  sent  me,  they  all  did  well. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  CLARENCE  jackson. 

[These  experiments  are  very  interesting; 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  plum  or 
chard  again  next  Summer,  whether  mulching 
with  loam  is  still  effectual  as  a  remedy  for 
rot.— UNCLE  MARK  1 

CHARLES  DOWNING. 


A  man  who  gave  much  of  his  life  to  the 
study  of  fruits,  and  who  has  been  for  years 
an  authority  on  questions  pertairmg  to  them, 
is  dead.  Mr.  Charles  Downing  died  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  18,  at  the  age  of  88,  having  been 
born  ir  1802.  His  brother,  A,  J.  Downing, 
wrote  the  book  “Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 


tion  and  accurate  reports  of  the  facts  he 
learned.  Several  fruits  have  been  named 
after  him ;  and  his  writings  on  poroological 
subjects  will  be  read  with  profit  for  years  to 
come.  The  boys  and  girls  will  hardly  realize 
how  much  has  been  done  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Downing  to  improve  our  fruits,  but  their 
grandparents  will  recall  the  fruits  of  00  or  70 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Downing  was  a  boy,  and 
can  appreciate  the  great  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  our  fruits. 


Uncle  Mark: — Our  children  have  really 
enjoyed  their  garden  this  Summer,  if  the}’ 
aid  not  have  good  luck  with  all  their  seeds. 
Every  few  days  I  would  hear,  “Oh,  mamma! 
you  must  come  to  the  garden  and  see  what  a 
beautiful  poppy  I  have  this  morniug.”  or  “Do 
come  and  see  my  new  flower  and  tell  me  what 
it  is.”  Sometimes  I  would  hear  them  say,  “I 
have  an  aster  or  sebizautbus,  but  it  is  prettier 
than  mamma’s.”  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  flowers  from  infancy  and  have  had  some 
of  their  own  for  two  or  three  years;  but  those 
last  Summer  were  a  little  better  than  ever 
before.  They  were  always  watching  for 
sometbiug  new.  They  have  several  plants 
that  will  not  blossom  until  next  Summer, 
which  Willie  did  not  mention.  1  think  send-  j 
ing  out  seeds  iu  this  way  is  a  grand  scheme  to  I 
interest  the  children  as  well  as  the  older  \ 
ones.  With  mauy  wishes  for  your  happiness,  ; 


Gray  Squirrels. 

America,”  and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Charles 


1  remain  your  friend  and  that  of  all  of  the 
Cousins,  MRS.  w.  \\\  HUNT. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio 

Uncle  Mark:— My  sister  aud  I  planted  the 
seeds  that  you  sent  us,  in  our  flower  garden, 
which  was  near  mamma’s.  Our  seeds  came 
up  very  nicely,  aud  mamma  helped  us  trans¬ 
plant  them,  as  we  bad  the  whooping  cough 
v  very  hard  for  three  months.  We  had  several 
plants  of  antirrhinum,  asters,  zinnias,  phlox, 
gudetia,  caUfopsis,  d iambus,  sunflower,  two 
Kinds:  chizanthns.  erepis,  candytuft,  beauti¬ 
ful  poppies,  and  each  of  us  had  a  cunning, 
little  sensitive  plant  I  knew  the  names  of 
part  of  the  plants  aud  marumu  .told  me  the 
rest  of  them.  Mamma  had  a  large  flower 
garden,  aud  took  flowers  to  the  fair.  She  had 
12  first  premiums  and  one  second  premium. 
Some  of  my  flowers  helped  her  get  one  first 
premium.  I  intend  to  take  flowers  to  the  fair 
next  Fall.  It  was  very  dry  this  Summer,  and 
we  had  to  water  the  flowere  nearly  every 
night.  I  had  a  vegetable  garden,  but  it  did 
not  do  very  well,  as  it  was  so  dry.  I  hope 
that  you  will  send  ns  some  seeds  next  year, 
aud  th  at  we  will  have  a  good  season. 


Downing  revised  and  enlarged  it  several 


WILLIE  W.  HUNT. 


Charles  Downing. 

times.  The  respect  that  fruit  growers  have 
for  his  opinions  is  due  to  his  careful  observa¬ 


Rheumatism 

tVo  doubt  if  there  is,  or  cun  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism}  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  j»aln*  have  boon  greatly  ben 
rflted  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  1 1  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

I  was  a  Idle  ted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
I  revious  to  1SS3  I  found  uo  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  mo  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
lever  had.”  H.  T,  J3ai.com,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Si ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  L  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar  ^ 


PisceUantw  ^(Hevti.sing. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Cures  Dyspepsia,  f  ndigrstion.  Weakness, 
Impure  Blond,  .Huluriu, thill- ti,ut  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  mid  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  (or  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

Itdoespot  injure  the.  teeth, cause  headache, or 
produce  constipation— other  Iron  medicines  do. 

It  enrichesand  purl  lies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  Ac.,  it  lifts  no  equal. 

-62*  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  v,  rapper.  Take  no  other. 

lUdeoiilybj  BltOWN  OIKTIICAL  00w  BALTIMORE,  JID. 


THE  LINE  SELECTEB  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 


CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  j  auction  or  Omaha  to 


DENVER, 

or  via  KaDsaa  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bbortest  Line  to 

•  KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  lu  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  ah 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  (treat. 
Through  Llue.  roall  the  Health  and  Pleimur* 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  South-West,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLO  ft  A  DO.  the  Valley  of  th« 
Vosemlte.  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexlcau  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Tesus,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  Equipped  Unilrond  in  the  World  for 
oil  clnsses  of  Truvel. 


Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  ult  Rail* 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Olhces  lu  tUe  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  TOTTER, 

Vice  Tre3.  and  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

oen.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 


JNO,  <4.  A.  BEAN,  Geo.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway-.  New  York,  aud 
AXi  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


This  Meul  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed. 

I. lnseed  being  Its  oilier  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrit¬ 
ious  of  all  foods  is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  effects  or  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Hut,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  t-oar-e  fodder  they  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  as  food  not  nftalnnhleln  any  other  way. 
'■!.  They  mid  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

8.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fal  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  In  all  the  organs. 

5.  They  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich 
iug  the  manure  or  animals  fed  with  them. 

H,  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  in  n 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  nod  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
its  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  sufely.und  profitably  lie  Limskud 
Meal. 

KV* Please  send  in  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
aud  prices,  orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  I, inured  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

'Toledo  l.lnseed  OH  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit.  IHiehiuaii. 

1.  T.  Kvun*  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  led. 
St.  Paul  I  Disced  till  Co  .  St,  Paul.  [>liuu. 
Cluelnuntl  I.lnseed  Oil  Vo.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  l.euveuwoi  th,  Kan, 
AOKXCJtC*  AS  KOLLO WB: 

T.  K.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.  190  West  St..  N.  V.  City. 

J  K  SOPER  if-  CO..  No.  2  and  H  Indlu  St,,  Boston, 

J.  CUBBING  CO.,  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

JOBE  KINO.  Norristown,  Penn- 


w 


AN  I  ED  ,  ,  ckntlemen  who 

nil  I  LU  w»ah  to  make  Bit  tc*4  a  .lay  easily  ill  their 
own  homes.  Work  scar  by  maii.No  canvassing.  Address 
with  stamp  l  row n  M  1  Co.,  Vine  St„  Cin’ti.O. 


For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beckman  Street, 


men 


PERSONALS. 

Lady  Geougiana  Charlotte  Fullerton, 
the  authoress,  aud  sister  of  Earl  Granville, 
is  dead. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  expended  $1,000,000 
on  bis  Sandringham  propel  ty,  exclusive  of  the 
purchase  money. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt’s  losses  are  said 
to  be  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  by  the 
decline  of  stocks  since  Garfield's  assassin¬ 
ation.  He  had  $150,000,000  in  railroads,  and 
all  have  declined  greatly. 

Gen  Fremont  expects  to  leave  for  Mexico 
before  the  end  of  this  mouth,  as  representative 
of  au  association  of  capitalists  who  have 
bought  10,000,00  )  to  12,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Republic.  He  is 
to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  and  a  liberal 
commission. 

Princess  Beatrice  gets  the  prize  husband 
for  looks.  Prince  Henry  is  undeniably  hand¬ 
some.  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  early  iu 
May.  It  is  not  to  he  au  elaborate  ceremony 
of  show  and  state,  but  will  be  celebrated  as 
quietly  as  possible  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Jonathan  Chace.  the  newly  elected  Rhode 
Island  Senator,  will  be  the  only  genuine 
Quaker  in  (he  Senate.  He  wears  a  shadbelly 
coat,  and  says  thee  aud  thou.  He  is  tall  and 
thin,  with  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers.  He 
is  55  years  old.  but  looks  10  years  youuger.  He 
is  a  cotton  spinner. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  D.  Drake  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  whose  resignation  has  been 
accepted,  is  nearly  74  years  old,  and  will 
retire  from  the  bench  with  the  full  i$5000) 
salary  of  his  office.  Justice  Drake  says  that 
ho  thought  it  best  to  retire  before  his  mental 
powers  began  to  decay,  and  advancing  years 
rendered  him  uutit  lor  the  duties  of  the  office, 
which  he  has  filled  since  1871. 


,^toch  and  poultry. 


UBA 


R. 


_ *°'“n 

PROFESSOR  , 


tAKlNG  A 
P0WDE1 


Made  (rotu  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Kecoimnended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinaire  (taking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  *tol«l  nt  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’s  A  Imanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  Iree 

HumfordChemtcal  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Act  lt)0  and  U<2  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


APlin  POPULAR  HAND  BOOKS  and 
OtnU  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS 
on  Art.  Archi-  PAR  tecture.  Agriculture. 
Field  Sports,  |  wfl  the  Horse,  the  Dog, 

CATALOGUE 

mmsiim  immimi  iioisf, 

*i!l  mid  31  Beekmnn  Sired.  New  York. 


PAH  tecture.  Agriculture, 
I  U  If  the  Horse,  the  Dog, 

"CATALOGUE 


A  I  JS  Paid  Local  or  Traveling 

I  UK  V  Salesmen  to  sell  our 
vv**™***  *  "  Kitehin  Specinllles 
lo  the  trade.  Stile  salary  wanted  i.nd  address 
The  Clipper  All’s.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati.  O. 

SILKS  35  PATCHWORK 

In  j  *  cent  and  $!  jO  pact  i;a.  ]l  imlsmut  mortim  1 1  ei  vrodtsmi. 

«  »tir  20  cent  t>:uik«u  uf  Bast  KuAbruUlcrv  Pllk,  an  »r|<d  cul"r*.  and 
lllustntdd  of  fnnov  4liVrti  .  <1»*ijn#  fof  lvajv  >*rt,  t'reis 
aritlicYrtry  $1.00 order*  YaLK  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

-_e-  It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  follow-  ’t? 
ing :  —  IVe offer  (  for  a  limited  period ) 

»  (i  special'  bakga  ix. 
a  $15  gun  f  ^  po«  60  DAYS 


mSM1^  The  American  Amis  Company Y  3JK*" 

“  Hriiil  1 1  a  mmrrli'^i  linn  (sf 

K\e/I  th*  «  a/I  CXAI-I'  if  the  flllvst 

Sitt  ji.'  Bn.-ch  I " '■>  -l<,r  in  the  Wt»r!il;  !  ,»  rv  .-  ini  ullirr  Stir:1'' 
lion  maUo that  «'hi  cotujare  with  1!.  E\rnv  M.inntn  1m 
tie  >v  lio'-.-t  Sj’.ili  Tw  si  bar-el.  l  imKh  ]li>ttll>,  «i"l 

warranted  !•»  mod  ‘'F’se;  importi-l  CU'  '«<red  PUtoI  firi|i 
•Stuck.  lut.mn*t!c  S’icll  Kjctnu'ior.  Rcbtiiii  Uiim  Iwi  k,  I’uirl.t 
Kuir'-eml. dead  i  lekel  lr»me,  Douf<:*  />•> g.  Tee.SNAP  A.  in». 
IS-gauge. or  iiMocil  barrel  |  weight.  7  to  r  I  'll».  l'u, I  -c g 
down  fie  lever  otl  Oil  - ; .  i  rvki  the  the  honmirr  b*  •’  ■: 
inside,  tuns  isniiliiu.iig  f.e  Vty  «l  w  /iia'iii-T  nclir'i  wif.  il. 
!i:iMilioc>- or  a  hamniericss  pan.  T  o  »i  .rtiifsrl n-i»'  |  >.'■ 

$15  IVirthls  identical  guir.  «■'  oiler  it.  for  do  j  »  i  nly  . 
lor  .Nlii,  .WmI  ft**-,  and  whvtr  ridl  cl.iik-s  w  ilh  Old-  -,  v  i  i 
give  a  ismipivte  sot  of  Reloading  Tf«>h,  TM*- get.  it..  ■ 

l"-.'  •  1C  mil 

the  (knowing  from  the  mnniifiietnrrrs  i 

Boston.  Alujij  ‘.l.  I'*  ' 

7b  wAo/ti  ft  si.ry  casevrs.*  Wo  unararitee  til  lit  the  11  S’  ’/i- 
Hnimin-rl. -i "  sinviv  gull*  adivrti'Cd  hr  A  i'o-ss  x  1  ... 
are  our  I  nifiirm  tstnndiird  (tmilit.v. 

i  Signed. i  VUF.nt'  AN  Anns  O',  V.  II.  Kaymm  a.  I 
Xo  one  wn-tinr  a  g..,.<I  ,'un  ran  all-  -t  ■!  1.*  h  '  Ihi-  et  i»*ar '  i  ily 
eiip.  as  w  .■  p.  •  e.  .  .  >hall  u..t  y.  .illir-  utter  Otl  ihi>e, 
for  less  than  nut  regular  Catalogue  nrice.  We  have  id  kttti- 
ilrcils  of  these  con*  nt  $15  Mid  AH,  unc  Sepiem'r,  Is-'., 
giving  Utilvefsalwiti, faction,  aud  wv  guarantw  to  take  back 

•run ,  lUl  (i  r.frrmt  [I  HIM.V-  i  f  the  .  nil  1  *  IKlt  rj.i.Vly  as  IT  preset! '  e‘l. 

,1 .  A.  lCO*S  A  CO..  1(1  unit  17  Buck  Siiilivre, 

ltustmi ,  M u»».  OJT  JitnUm  *.V«  j  ""r. 

-s'  — rnrrj  CDCTI  **oUd  Cold 

— i — <^rnLt.!  rnttl  umi  siim- 

t<  N  Q •  1  Jo  W  nt.  liv.  Cbslii*.  KIiiith,  iui.I  1411/ 

U ,'r^j^iey. ry-  1  i“ /  n-viul  ari  •  .  nh-i»luicl>  t  fee! 
WAlU led'  Ml  I  le aunt  Cold  Leaf  ICinboaaet! 
XkwX  /#>~  mid  SopvciiIp  Cnrd»  with  your  name 

in  N  i  .  script  Tyiy/,  I  lie.,  -  pucks  a 

8  Kicnnt  l-'reacli  l*i>ll»  >-  ith '« ar/lrohe-  ■  Si ;  v  .  go.. 


8  Klciranl  t'reacli  ll.«IU  -  .  wardrobe-  <  S^i  ■  ■  ,140.- 

8  pucks  n.:d  II-  .  -  la-iiid  Itolted  Collt  Ktllir,  illle.  He 
alyl  ,  l  I ■■  ported.  K.tIJn  I'rlligena.i  Kculsllk  I'lorn! 
are  uiictiuuled.  t  ull  ln»l  ractlons  h.  ■>  to  utiUktn  ail  Ih' 
n!e”  .i  urt  teles  free,  ad  ■  v  full  line  «»r samples  free  with 
every  order.  Wo  Want  AfCiil*.  L  a  .  •  r  t*ol«l  to  tho*e 
Velio  seek  U.  AkcIiIs  lllllkc  4A.0O  f>  -  'lay  haaillStg  our 
iconds,  ik.  o.i  at  once;  lieu  imi„  iioprertufiilv  salhlaolTer 
•tan V  not  he  repented.  Address  \\  EsT  II At  I  X 
.V1A.VX  I'.Vi  Ti  I.IMI  \V0UW8,  estlluvcn. Conn. 


ISAIAH  DILLON 
AND  SONS. 


LEVI  DILLON 

AND  SONS. 


mm 

NORMAL,  ILL. 


IMPOHTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OF 

NORMAN  HORSES. 

( Formerly  of  Urm  ol  E  Dillon  A  Co.l 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  in  fine  condition  June  1’.  isst.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STABI.ES  AMI  lIF.ADIJt  VI1TKKS  l.O- 
C  ITKD  AT  NOK1IAL, 

OpiKisite  tin?  Illinois  Central  and  Chlcugo  and  Alton 
Depots.  Street  ears  run  from  the  Lake  Erie  A  West 
ern.  and  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western 
Depots,  in  Bloomington,  direct  to  our  stables  in 
Normal.  Address, 

DILLON  BROS.,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


WHEN  I  SAY 1 


WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  yutir  hogs  in  flue  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system, 

It  is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  nog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It.  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

Jt  will  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  getting  it  whether  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE* 

{None  pen  nine  withnui  !hia  Trade  Mark.}  Hannibal,  Mo..  June  20.  1XS4. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas'  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  core  for  Hog  Cholera. 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Dull  irs  fW  worth  of  hogs  last  Sprfng  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  began  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  n  day.  and  from  !h9 
first  day  of  feeeilng  the  Haas  Remedy,  l  have  not  lost  a  Hog;  In  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
along,  and  it  has  duly  eost  uieJ27.nO,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  saved  me  from  $8v  to  jluil.  KKAXK  LEK. 
RFWU3E  flF  lUITATiniJQ  claimins  to  be  (hr  same  as  Hhr»'  Rciurdirs.  c-nele-eij  Iq  wrappers 
DlTi  HDL  IJf  I  on  1 1  H 1 1U  no  of  >  Till-  i.-olor.  size  arid  directions  of  mV  well  known  packages. 

,  READ  NIY  PROPOSITION.  — When  my  remedy  is  used’ as  ft  preventive,  l  will  insure  hogs 
by  the  head  for  the  year,  aud  w  II  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die.  they' will  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  ntv  ftnano.ia]  standing  and  integrity. 

DR  ICES.  .10  cents,  S 1 . 2."*  and  S-J.50  per  hox,  according  to  size.  25  lb.  cans  112.50.  The  largest 
Sizes  are  tlie  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don't  keep  it,  or  won't  get  it  for  you.  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  ard  I  will  till  your  order.  * 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind* 


(Trees,  a. ul  i1  Lints. 

|A||  D  a  WM  Tlllv  M.uaiu  WHITE  GRAPH  to.  having  Inuiu>«n.,..riermr  sale  to 
ago#  ntSB  I  5  the  general  publia.  nitltout  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  two-year-aid  vines  of 

W  i  4  ]  S  I  H  aZL  their  Celcbra H*d  "  ilitriirape  .N I  VC  AK  A,  orders  will  now  lie  received  and 
u  entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  tie  delivered  in  the  spring  of  lvv'i.  until  th»ir  stock  of 

vines  is  eNh.msted  Its  merited  popnln rify  .tas  induced  unscrupulon*  turnons  to  attempt  -.  l-'R  A  L'  l>  is:  of¬ 
fering  to  famish  them  to  their  customers  nt  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  X  tags  - ,  a.  This  Go. 
desires  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  h[is.  and  always  lias  had,  ta--  absolute  control  and 
I  a-i-casioit  of  all  the  vines  grown  from,  the  wood  or  cutting-  of  the  Niagara  up  to  this  time, 
ty  And  fliat  NO  aa  Hg  h  uga  mmm  Otilv  per-oris  linv- 

OTIIF.li  I’KItXON  SB  M  /ySs  ^9®.  3(f  >1  ln«  a  certificate  of 

II A  *  KVKR  HAD  BHKH  M  fcV  Jd,  JR  “  BH 1A  Hr ■■  authority  irom  rhe 

Tilt:  RHJItT  TO  ^  fS  Ka  KSTk  ■■  Oo..Hml4'r:iit'(Vs 

ITIOI’Ali  ATE  IT  ■  YM  U  it.XSOk.  djl  m  Hd  SdT  JbJB  SEAL,  .nil  nave  Hie 

/Xfx  *«■  r%  aefl  srass1; is 

/  '*  \  supply  theviDesof  the  Niagara,  and  that  »<  rrv 5/ rv>  . direct  yrtiir  gh 

/  \  their  authorized  Agents,  mi'  An  re  rriu  ini.i.-h-d  toil  aSKAI.  plainly  stamt^d  «ith  our 

f  TRAnP  \  Registered  Trjidc-inark.  Reliabl-  dealers  aud  nurs/.-rj'meTi  will  !.e  supplied  .ir.  liberal 

Z  nuc  terms,  and  funiislred  with  nnlltoritv  lo  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  irrange- 
MARK  ***  ruents  With  the  Gotnpatiy.  Local  agent-  wanted  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
\  /  States  and  Cansda  to  sell  our  Niagara  vines  from  sample  sa  u,  w" 

\  /  grapes  On  I  fit  f.s-  cAnvassioghiroiBhedto  agente.  Ad'lress  M  w 


_ HiAGflRft  WHITE  ERftPE  CO.  LS.kl‘:.'r'  VlRWrC 

JIMNEW  AND  BABE 'MiaBft 

Li  m  and  all  the  old  reliable  surts.  NONE  BETTER.  None  t  in  aper.  ‘  55 

Bp-y  r  4j1it  PI. lute  Tiees,  Vines,  ikssds.  Ac.  /.ait,  a  npecialty  Postage  p  Li  N  - '  Wfc 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  $1  — —  l->  splendid  Wrr- 

Aspy  bliMining  R.  *•»'*.  16  sotta.  oar  choi.-w,  >■  1  ;  l  l  magnifleent  Canvatj.ns,  it 
^YBf^rCT.  s  its  ?.  1 ;  14  Chrysanthemums.  M  sorts,  9 1 1  3o  paciets ebuioe  Flow er  YJVVje'j 
Seeds,  5 1,  or  17  for  ,5<k*.,  or  S  foe  2.5c.  89  naems  choice  Vegetable 
W!iF  T- fY -iS  Seeds  >l  1,  or  1  I  for  .jUc.,  cr  7  for  2->c.  7  packets  choice  Vegetable  and  1  mJr 

^  S  packets  cboico  Flower  Seeds.  50c.  I  Ki- Per  Si  mdard  P.  r.  I  Ruseiin  “ 

Aprioot.and  1  Champion  Qupsn*  l .  12'  .'rapaViovs.  f  wrl-.S.  I,.t  If  .  1C.  -i  ,r  1  -  I  .'  7  -aatcoqg  Strurberry  Plmts, 
Seorte.  early  tol-:'e.  S  I .  ,  ilyniy  Oataki.v  “>  I .  I<)  Sweet  Chestruta,  S  I .  .id  Mi.lberr  —  in  each  Russian  Black 

English  ana  White.  ■-  l .  For  the  other  At  f !  sate,  and  1  .Of  thing-  t/eeide.  send  for  our  valuable  Catalogue  o#  ever  111) 
pages,  FREE.  Everythiite  kept  in  the  N  irs-rv  l  c  from  pit  plants  to  f-ire-g  trees  including  an  immense  gockof 
Grape  Vines  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  if  all  aireg.  3 1  si  Year.  .500  Acres.  21  Large  (irrenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville.  Lake  Coi, Ohio- 


HKkPOKT, 
New  Vo-rL. 


FRU  ITS 
PLANTS 
-•SEEDS 


SEED  Warranted  to  Crow. 


or  order  refilled  gratis.  1  have  sold  vegetable  aud  llo-.ver 
''a^Asceil  t"  over  a  million  filrmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
,y  NixS*  ■-  i  ask 

&  v.  I  ;  i.  r  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  Ihooms  Kcitsltali  of 

k)  Ti  ■>-, K  .iisio. writes  lue :  36  year*  f  ha dealt  with 

— jaa  y  1  have  lived  in  Iowa.  Misscuri.  i  ..iorudo,  a  iu  Kan- 

.  /  y;i - ,  and  uo  matter  what  the  soil  or  r’iin.i  e„  the  result 

!  p  ~~  «  ;i  -  bears  the  SATi.e,  to  wit: — leltglously  honcit 

jynid  good.'  Tli is  1-  the  kind  "i  ■  1  I  raise  m.-l  -  ;  I  he 
sxFffw  llithhartl  ami  Marblehi-ail  Squash,  Murhlehead 
■vf/  Corn.  Marblehead  t  abbages,  Ohio  Potato.  Eclipse 
Wr  Beet, 

ar  trodiicer.  A  F4tlrwithS.’>-">n  pren  n  :n -.  s.-.-  my  cata  -  c '  ...fiT-.  to  all. 

JA.7LKS  J.  H.  GUEGOKY,  Seed  Groiver).  Marblehead.  Mass 


FAY 


CURRANT 

nE.uk 

QIAKTEKS. 


CRAPES 


BEST  STOCK| 
IN  THE 
WORLD 


SMALL  FltLITs  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST-1 
_  CLASS.  FREE  CAT  A  LOG  FI's.  GEO.  S.  JOSSKI-YV  EKE  DOM  A.  X-  Y. _ I 


SMITH'S  SEEDS 


Tliirtv  5'eufs*  ei|s.ricnci>  in  tlio  basin.- s.  enables 

best  strains  of  Vegetable, Flowers,  Field  Seeds 

Fur  tiurii  V.  vilaITt  '.«nd  superior  quality  they  can¬ 
not  bo  excelled  especially  t  ir  those  «h.>  appreciate  a 
choice  stock  in  Seeds.  A  trial  is  ruipsosted.  and  they  will 
rocnuimond  thmu-dy.-  Si m l  It’s  Sp,-,|Ci,i;i|oi;iu. 
i.  it  H  -elect  h-t-.-t  \  .  -g  ratil.i  E).  .in.r.t  Field  Seed- and 
Bulbs,  also  Impkumui!  -  and  G.udeu  K»,uuisites  mailed 
to  all  applicants,  FR/.'c.  WSt.  E.  SMITH.  Seedsman 

•oMAURCTSViicnr.  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVANCE  Sr»*«  TOMATO 

H  Eurlle-t  of  aid.  rotaml,  -ruh.iIi,  bright  red, 
“  "iirodnctlvn,  So  rot.  go. at  -hi|,|w,r.  best  quail, 
tty.  I(*l  nr  m*vr»y  se»id8, 2  oao  cwnt  Hlampr.  Try  it. 

^■SOUND  VEQ€TABLE  SEEDS 

Si-od  Pot  [lions,  Xm.fr  fruit  /  .  -  in  great  va¬ 
riety  lie-;  kinds,  fairprioos.  l«c.  catalogue  free. 

FU.A.Ak  FORD. A-  SOX,  Suaayalde,  Itifevciiuai,  O 


NEW  PLUM 

SHIPPER'*’  PRIDE  now  offered  without  re¬ 
strictions.  Send  nt  once  for  description  and  testl- 
niotiL.Is,  and  hear  what  Plum  Authorities  say  of  it. 

I  also  have  .50. HIM)  Ohio  Blank  Caps,  sfrtmp 

plants.  Send  for  prices.  Address 

H.  S-  WiLEY, 

Cayuga  Co.»  CAYUGA.  N.  Y. 


SIBLEY’S 

★  TESTED* 

EED 

t^r  SEND  for  our  ILl.l  -T R  ATED  «nd  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATAI.OGI  E  "f  CCChC 
Acgetuble,  Elowcr.  and  Elil.l  OkCUO 
p  I  A  MTS  bulbs  FLORISTS’  si  p. 
“tA*1*  1  O  I’Ll  IS  nn,l  I  AIPIA  MEATS 
of  ALl.  Kl.MK  aiHlIcd  FREE  on  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO1. 


I.OClIEs  l'EK,  N.  Y. 

irii-aas  E.  Bain  su 


CHIC  AGO,  ILL. 

tWt.k-li  Kan h  St. 


PLANTS^ 

vllJested  Reliable 


. . ir  UlUitrat.'d 

"CATALOGUE  " 

free  on  application. 


GARDEN 
seiLS  Retail 
Vaiuf$1.25 


lor  75  cents.  10  rh<  i-  *0^.  mm  mm  Wm 

varieties  of  KI.OWKliW  Wm  II  W 

retail  value  $1.5->  for  7  .*<  »■  M  B  B  M  ■ 

cents,  l’he  3  .-o':  •■'■■■  -  ^  ^  ^  w 

to  one  address  for  *1.35.  \ 

P.AR.itiOA  SiKKI*  *  1*1.  ANT  COMPANY’. 

Ncn  lunn.  Barks  Couniy.  l»a. 


P  ADD  APT  OCCnO  Long  Island  grown 

uMDtbt  octUo.  ss'8TW*afb«ir 

Price  Lists  to  dealers  free  Address 

Francis  Brill,  Kivt-rhcad,  N  Y. 


Valley  View  Nursery. 


88.888 .Sa?!** 


i'«r«  lo^  Liberal  rils- 


olter  to  n«*w  ciLstomcro  Semi  for  catalogue  ami 
prices.  Vn I Iry  View  Nursery  W i^hjnoton,  N.  J. 


"115  t  (i  rttltMimiiijr,  «>r  15  H.yinIt,  or  15 

mm  :iinhl»stor  T  Jlox*  KocfA.  ill  Otiliact sorts 
1.  cl.  1  v  JIM  I  t*  7  $i.  Mail  y  thousAUvU 
^  j«!  I'-uJviTTt^;  .in.l  Hvmjs.  1'iAitrsjml  Bulbh. 
P  lS.ifcAtriv.il  tion guaranteed. 

_ Jl>.  Jit  W  oods  aV  Co.,  .Now  Urighiou,  Pa, 


/-.^FERRY'S 

1585  *. 

LN>TlTaBLF.  TO  ALLI^^f  II  /T  f 

win  be  mailed  rnr 

CO  all  gppUcgnts  r  |y  C 


LNt  ALLAH  LE  TO  ALL.'^^^V  If  /T| 

Will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  f  J»  C. 
and  co  customers  of  last  year  without  ^ 
ordering  iL  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
(j  >  and  Flower  SHEDS,  BIT. US,  etc. 

D.M.FERRY&CO.demi!£it 


Virginia  Farina.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes,  |  #  ^  \  ®  I  a?  ^  ^  p  in  «  ple 

Scud  for  circular.  A.  O,  BLISS,  Ceotralia,  Va.  |  world  supplied  by  Isaac  S.Tu.t..>aHA8T,La  I  luuie,  1  a. 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 

&50  HEAD  dN  HAND. 


i  m 


nf 

-W ... 

'•"1  _  -■  v*  I** 


Over  t  hirty  yearly  records  made  In  this  herd  aver 
age  11,212  tt»s  a  nnnees;  average  age  of  oows4t$  year*. 

In  1**1  our  entire  herd  ol  mature  cows  averaged 
14  164  lbs.  15  ounces 

In  iss!  our  e  tire  herd  of  eight  three- year-  olds  av 
erage'i  '  J.ttss  lb».  0  ounces. 

April  I,  ’tsi.  teu  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records 
from  lt.au  to  18,UU1  each,  averaging  l-Vdots  lbs.  8  8-lu 
ounces 

For  the  year  ending  June,  18*4,  live  mature  cows 
averaged  1S.671  lbs  1  2  a  ininocs. 

Seven  heirers  of  the  Xrtherland  6'amllv,  five  of 
them  2 years  old  ami  two  3  years  old,  averaged  11,556 
lbs.  1  3-5  ounces. 

BETTER  llECOItllx. 

Nine  cows  averaged  17  lbs  :>W.  ounces  per  week 

Eight  heifers,  three  years  old.  averaged  13  lbs.  4^ 
ounces  per  week. 

Eleven  heifers,  l  wo  years  old  anti  younger,  uverag- 
ed  10  lbs.  3  ounces  per  week. 

The  .-ntiro  original  Imported  Motherland  Familv  of 
six  cows  i two  being  but  three  ars  oldluveraged  iti 
lbs.  •  7  1.'  ount  es  per  week. 

When  Avrtting  always  mention  R.  N  Yorker. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM.  Syraeiinr,  N,  Y. 

Jl.ltM  I  nt.ll,  ntl  l  Mi  l  iiim, 

I  lic*ivr  \S  liitr,  IU  rk-liirv  \  )  t»rk- 
*hirr  Hun.  Mont  lulu  vrn»  IaiUmuIiI 
mil  Oifnrtl  Down  Sli^mnd  lauibt 
SpoIi-Ii  tullfj  Shi*|>lirr«l  Don-s  nmi 
I*  1 1 II I  try.  Scii'l  forUlitlnKtie 
'  ^  nil  LEK  m:  IIPKK  *00.F6IU.ra 

RESISTEREDSWINE 

lliiKuiu'fa’beul  I  Iu'aD  r  H  lillt  u.  Po« 
-s^djpw^JiByliiuil.l’Iilwmt,  A  ;*n1  I t>  rL»)i lrt  » 

Tpuo  i*'‘,|lirriH*  fir eii  with  every  AiilioM  **1111.  Stronc*  hc*lrhy 

stock  onlv.  Purity  gu limit tved*  Si  nti  n(ajuii  fur  new  Putu- 

Voxuc.  C*  II.  \Visrrlii|ctGi<«  D*>»  Mi,  WiytUiiBtcr,  I'm. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS. 

Combining  cho  bloa'l  of  Rlotor-Alpht'n,  Victor  HuffO, 


MO  8tra)Ub»  Health  Kmirutiteed. 


TirfrlrTtii 


r  fu 

Send  for  A'ntakiituo. 


RICHARDSON  BROS., 

_ DA  VEX  POUT.  IOWA. 

HIGHLAND  DUCK  yards! 

We  have  a  few  trios  of  our  especial  strain  of 

PEKIN  DUCKS. 

This  strain  we  have  taken  great  palna  to  develop 
lor  the  uul  k  laying  on  of  fat  aud  early  laying. 

EUuS  in  season,  ut  fl.Bfi  per  Setting  Five  Settings 
or  more,  at  i  per  Setting. 

»  ...  ...EKVV  u*  BLACK,  Supt  . 

Box  3143,  Bouton,  Mass, 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  onb'Pracl  leal  Swing  Stanchion  Invented  Thou 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BBOOKS&FAKSONS, Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


with  til 6  >*  ft  til):*  I  HOlf 

French  ccrtiflcftXopt 


ACME 


For  New  Roofs.  For  Old  Roofs. 

ROOFING 

Price  low;  anybody  can  apply  on  steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face-  materials  durable,  Fire-pi  oof.  Send  at  once  tor 
illustrated  Book.  N.  Y,  slate  Roofing  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


J^muormig. 


I'O  V 

•  number  and  record  in  the'Stud 
Book  In  France.  1-10  Poms  riitnlopiioSent  free,  ltls 
Rltis!  rated  with  Six  Prl.e  Horses  ut  the  Exhibit  Ion  of  the 
'  ■  •irtc  /liinnoue  Pcrrhcrvnvr  of  Y  atice,  18S4,  jiur- 
ehored  by  M.  W,  Dunham  ami  drawn  from  life  by  Koau 
Run  hour,  i  e  most  famous  of  ail  animal  painters. 


PigccUantoug  gkdttrttetoo. 


GIVEN  UP  BY  DOCTORS. 

“Is  It  possible  that  Mr  Godfrey  is  up  and  at  work, 
and  c  red  ny  *  simple  a  rente 'y?" 

"I  assure  you  It  Is  true  that  be  Is  entirely  cured,  and 
with  nothing  but  Hop  Bitters;  and  only  ten  days  ago 
bts  doctors  gave  him  up  and  said  lie  must  die!” 

“Well  i-duy!  Thai’s  remarkable!  i  will  go  this 
day  and  get  some  for  my  poor  George — I  know  Hops 
art*  koo*i. 

flow  to  Got  Sic-a.  "Expose  yourself  day  und  night, 
eat  too  much  without  exercise,  work  too  hard  with 
out  rest, doctor  all  the  time,  take  all  the  vile  nos 
trums  udvertl  ed,  and  t  hen  you  will  want  to  know 

Howto  Gict  Wbll.  — Which  is  answered  In  three 
words— Take  Hop  B  tte  s! 


PlA3MO-POnTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tons,  Tone!,  WorMatsMp  &  DnraMlity. 

*■  WILLIAM  KOVAIJE  «fc  CO. 

Nos.  201  and  206  "West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avonuo.  N»  *yv  York. 


T/G00P  NEWS  to  V 

LADIES! 

Greutest  Inducements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tcaa 
and  Celle.  ,  aud  secure  a  beau 
tlful  Gold  Bund  or  Mo*s  Rose 
Chinn  Tea  Set,  or  Hon  some  Dec¬ 
orated  Gold  Bund  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold 
Rand  Moss  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars 
address  THE  <,  It  EAT  A  II  ERIC  AN  r>A  It)  . 
P.  O.  Box23M,  31  A  3)  »«ey  >«..  New  Y  ork. 


The  best  AV agon  io.  t-ioisemen  and  Busiuess  Men  now  in  use.  Weight  300  pounds.  Capacity 
600  pounds.  Hides  as  easily  as  a  buggy.  Catalogues  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tbe  •  A  U  *1  E”  subjects  the  soil  t  -  I  ne  action  .d  a  .Vi-i  <  VuA/irr  and  bn-vr  an’  to  tho  Cutting ,  t.iftinr'. 
Turning  process  of  not  ujlk  hasps  of  CAST  STEEL  •  OULTERS.  the  peculiar  shape  aud  arrangement  of  which 
give  immmve  lutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  olf  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  iiutviristng  the  .ho'1  or.-  performed  at  the  same  time .  The  entire  •tbucncr  o-  Sfiiken  or  Sjo-in  j  TV. t>< 
avo  <1h  iiutllng  up  rubbish.  It  l>  e*  aerially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  day.  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  IIy*4joll,  aud  is  the  i  uly  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  *  rfaot  of  the  ground 

Variety  ul  **l*e».  4  IO  I  '  .t*l  wide.  -  We  deliver  Ires  at  our  dintributlug  depot. 

DO  NOT  OIC  D  hCi  KD.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitatioti  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  i  ,'aiiee  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  nrdeHnfg  an  ‘MCI/ A1' 
on  trial.  We  will  set)  Joublo  gang  Acme  to  tmy  responsible  tanner  iu  the  United  Stati  s, 
and  if  it  does  not  sui*^  may  send  it  buck,  wu  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  uutil 
tried  on  bis  own  tar  £ 

Send  for  Patnpble  ^  staining  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4-S  different  States  and  Territories 

BRANCH  OFKkjhC'  MocL  O.  D  rnt-hoe  M  ANCKACTOttY  asp  PRlNOIl'At.  Okfick: 

ilAKKIMBI  If  p/A.  IYd&n  OC  DrOinci,  M I l.l.JNGTt in  NEW  JERSEY 


N.B.-’X^-UE  IS  MANURE  anp  otiiku  F-.sa  IK.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  N  \  M  8  THIS  PAPER. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885.  OF 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,” 

full  of  valuable  cultural  directions,  containing  three  colored  platey,  and  embracing 
everything  new  and  rare  iu  Seeds  and  Plants,  will  bn  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  postage  (6  cents).  To  customers  of  last  season  scut,  free  without  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  COBTLAHDT  STREET,  STEW  YOKE. 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  IlrlU  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular! 

1IIGGANITM  M’F’G  CORP., 
II igguimm.  Conn. 
Warehouse,  8S  No.  Market  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPR  f.RAtIff.R. 

We  offer  an  8  to  1(1  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  wjiu  Mill,  in  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  ways,  .•  simultaneous  lever  set  bead 
bionics.  mob  arbor.  8  changes 
feed;  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
ami  head-blocks  from  one  position 
M'-t ueb  solid  saw,  4i  ft.  s  inch  4-ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  omit  bonks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
plete  for  operation,  si, inn  on  ears 
Engine  on  skid.,  #'0n  lose.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  trom  thesuw  two  to 
eight  feci  Ions,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  «  .  PAVNK  A-  80N8, 

Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat 
lc  Engines  Trom  2  to  SOU  U.  P. 

Ul miru.  N.  Y,.  Km  841. 

Shafting.  Pulley*,  and  Haugers 


^AVE  MAPATE^l|rMpR0VEMENIS 
NDT  FOUND  ldH£R  ^KZS 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Abf 

INVESTIGATION 

By  THOSE  WH0e  tQ  sec1)Re 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


In  a  suit;  at  law  brought  to  recover  payment 
of  a  gas  bill,  a  witness  for  the  plantiff  was 
asktd:  “On  what  evidence  do  you  conclude 
that  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty  feet  of  gas  had  been  burned  during  tbe 
month  by  the  defendant)1'’  “On  the  evidence 
of  the  gas  meter,  ’’was  the  answer.  At  which 
the  judge impulsivels  exclaimed:  “I  wouldn’t 
believe  a  gas-meter  under  oath  J” 

“What’s  the  crowd?"’  queried  a  stranger 
as  he  noticed  a  stream  of  visitors  going  into 
a  fashionable  residence.  “  It’s  a  silver 
wendin’,”  obligingly  replied  his  informant. 

‘ ’What's  a  silver  weddin’?’’  “Why,  a  chap’s 
been  married  25  times,  and  tbe  fool’s  a 
celebratin’  of  it.” 


mm 


“No,”  said  a  New  York  belle,  tvho  bad 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Jiurope  and 
Egypt.  “No,  I  didn’t  go  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Red,  you  know,  doesn't  agree  with  my  com¬ 
plexion.” 

The  body  of  a  man  with  a  pencil  behind 
his  ear,  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  pockets  filled  with  gold,  has  been  exca¬ 
vated  at  Pompeii.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  editor. 

“  Were  you  at  Mrs.  Jones’s  ball  two 
seasons  ago?”  he  said  to  Miss  Rosebud.  “Oh, 
no,”  she  answered;  “I’m  a  debutante  this 
winter.”  “Are  you?”  he  exclaimed.  “Why 
somebody  told  me  your  folks  were  Episco¬ 
palians.” 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers, 
and  Knpines. 

Highest,  prise  awarded  these  mnchluc*  at  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial  over  a 
large  number  c  ompettng. 

Am  ole  warranty  ami  npoortunlty  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILIE  AGR”  WORKS, 

ST,  .IOHNSVII.LE, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  V. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
_  Price  List  of  Hrnvr  and  Light 
Single  and  I)  illlilr  llanu>««. 

i  m  nufacturen  from  Best  Oak  Death 
J  er,  aU  b"tul  made, at  WholesalePrlces 
to  the  consumers. 

Kim  A  Co..  Owego.  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y. 


GENUINli  FKENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

i  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


9h  Chcapoil  and  Best  in  the 

•WljTi  world.  1 1 1  ust rat-  _ , 

[VMl|  ed  circular  free.  ip~  •  -—---3 

A  .w.stevRiis  &  Son  ^ 

‘h— ■ i  Auburn,  N.  Y.  I  ‘ 

Mention  Uil»  |mper.  4- 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


he  best  In  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
eei  seed.  Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Apr  In  report  for 
184,  says:  “It  is  really  the  greatest  Improvement  tor 
xe  least  money  I  lit  ve  ever  become  fqjly  acquainted 
1th.”  Agents  wa  t*  d  everywb-re. 

.  M.  M  A  COM  BEK  A-  CO..  Grund  Isle,  Vi. 


FI  fc.L.D’8 

WELL  FORGE  PUMP 

Is  a  sure  protecitou  against  lire. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  aud  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

l.nckpor'.  N.Y. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


US-;.:  jv.  »-  'f-  -  " 

n 


DlIRpcpO  SEEDS  Wai 

DUlilkk  V  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

WIH  he  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it  Ttis  a  Ilnnibnoie  Bonk  of  120  pages,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illu.strationH.  two  Colored  Plate-.,  and  tell-  nil  about  the  best  I  nriu  and  Carden 
Seeds,  Including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  ot  Kent  Merit.  Farmer*,  Market  Gardunera.  and 
Plauteia  who  want  tho  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  addreas  ou  a  postal  to 
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ites  with  people  who  accustomed  themselves  to 
their  use.  Only  one  had  any  seeds,  and  this 
bore  only  two  very  tbin  seeds  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  three  eighths  wide. 

We  also  received,  about  December  1,  from 
Geo.  C.  Rixford,  of  Florida,  a  box  contain¬ 
ing  a  few  specimens,  among  which  was  an 
oblong  variety  called  Tauneuaski,  a  likeness 
of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  48.  In  color,  skin 
and  flesh,  as  well  as  in  flavoi*,  it  was  nearly 
identical  with  the  others. 

We  also  received,  on 
January  5,  1885,  from 

Essex  Co  ,  Va  ,  a  box  tev  s. 

containing  a  persim- 

mon  of  the  Kaki  spe-  ( Illiw 1 
cies, grown  by  William 
Campbell  on  a  tree 

four  years  old,  which  ^ 

bore  100  persimmons, 
all  of  them  seedless. 

We  think  there  is  an 
opening  for  this  fruit, 
both  for  preserving  y&ji £/, 

and  for  use  fresh,  and 
that  it  is  worth  the 
-UK  of  our  Southern 
to  carefully 

should  be  tried  very 

cautiously  by  people  £;  ^i99H9 

liv.UK  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Philadel-  ;  ..... 

phia  or  Washington. 

The  fruit  of  the  Dios-  .  • 

pyros  Kaki  also  goes 
by  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Date  Plum. 

This  species  and  the 
Diospyros  Yirginiana, 

so  well  known  in  this  x**’ 

country  as  the  persim- 

mon,  are  the  principal  ' 

species  of  the  genus  Japanese  Persimmon  Tauneuaski, 

bearing  edible  fruit. 


have  yet  to  determine.  Mr.  Henderson  says 
it  rots  after  January.  By  the  way,  who  will 
give  us  a  simple  method  for  preserving  celery 
in  Winter,  which  is  adapted  to  private  gar¬ 
dens,  where  small  supplies  are  wanted  fresh 
frequently  for  the  family  table?  The  fact 
probably  is,  that  about  one-third  of  the  annu¬ 
al  crop  is  now  lost  by  rot  and  decay. 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR. 

With  wheat  selling  at  75  cents  in  Rochester, 
i  N.  Y.,  42  cents  in  Nebraska,  and  55  cents  in 
Minnesota,  and  at  a  general  average  over  the 
whole  country  of  65  cents  per  bushel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  Department  reports,  what  is 
it  that  keeps  the  best  wheat  flour  at  86.50  per 
barrel  to  consumers  in  the  Hudson  River 
j  Y  alley ?  Five  bushels  of  good,  clean  winter 
wheat  should  make  a  barrel  of  flue  flour. 
This,  at  the  great  Minnesota  mills,  now  costs 
82.75,  and  perhaps  even  less.  Here  is  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  83  75,  aside  from  the  middlings,  shorts, 
and  bran.  Assuming  that  these  latter  will 
pay  for  the  milling,  there  is  apparently  a 
munificent  margin  for  freights  and  profits. 
There  is  a  wicked  corner  somewhere  when  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  his  wheat  at  50  or  60  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  consumer  must  pay  $6  50  a 
barrel  for  his  flour.  With  the  unprecedented 
total  wheat  production  of  over  500,000,000 
bushels  in  the  States  and  Territories  for  the 
y  ear,  aud  with  our  mammoth  mills  turning 
out  from  4,000  to  5, OIK)  barrels  of  &>ur  per 
day  each,  it  would  seem  that  $3  should  buy  a 
barrel  of  the  best  wheat  flour  anywhere. 

NOT  TOO  MUCH  GRAPE  WOOD. 

Don't  leave  too  much  wood  on  your  grape¬ 
vines.  It’s  a  serious  mistake,  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  make  it;  just  what  Nature  means  by 
giving  the  grape  such  a  lavish  spread  of  vine 
and  foliage,  remains  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
Bat,  pending  a  decision,  it  is  safest  to  prune 
liberally  if  grapes  are  wanted,  unless  the 
grower  is  satisfied  with  unripe  and  inferior 
fruit.  The  other  day  a  friend,  and  well  known 
grape  grower  aud  hybridizer, 
went  into  my  garden.  1  thought 
^  euc  vlnes  closely,  but  he 
J  advised  still  further  reduction, 

and  I  made  it,  because  he  was 
doubtless  right.  The  system  used 
is  not  so  important:  a  few  strong, 
healthy  canes  with  buds  ready 
for  business  are  the  mam  requi- 
^  sites.  Now  I  wouder  how  many 

Safe.  will  doubt  me  when  I  say  that 

finil  Concords  are  a  failure  in  my  gar- 

den.  The  soil  is  low,  he  ivy,  aud 
rich.  The  vine  grows  out  of  sight 
almost,  the  canes  can  be  measured 
|H  by  the  rod;  but  the  fruit  sets 

sparingly,  aud  rarely  ripens  at 
all,  although  1  ent  the  vines  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  their  lives  every 
year.  Regarding  the  Coucord  as 
the  poorest  apology  for  a  grape 
any  way,  even  wheu  well  ripen- 
^  od,  i  shall  graft  it  in  the  Spring, 

and  devote  its  roots  to  a  better 
purpose  Let  growers  sell  it  and 
make  money,  and  let  writers  con¬ 
tinue  to  regard  the  Concord  as 
the  best  market  grape.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  great  mass 
of  grape  consumers,  who  are  con¬ 
tent  with  it  because  they  know 
no  better,  and  other  kinds  are 
scarce  and  high,  but  I  want  some¬ 
thing  better  every  time. 

OUR  APPLE  EXPORT. 

Our  American  apple-growers 
will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on 
their  competitors  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  The  reports  from  that  pro¬ 
vince  during  the  last  year  show 
no*  #nly  a  rapid  increase  in  pro- 


THE  JAPAN  PERSIMMON— DIOSPYROS 
KAKI. 


fe  R.  MERZEAU,  of 

/;Ar\  Richmond  County, 

^  Georgia,  writes  us 

J  of  this  fruit:  “I 

have  seven  kinds  of 
f  Japan  Persimmons, 
sent  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Ag- 
lAwj'Y^'riculture  at  VVash- 
f  ington.D.C.,  several 
-rA  years  ago.  The 
sample  sent  is  one  of 
the  best  of  them  aud 
bears  the  name  of 
Zinkey;  still  we 
*L  have  another  very 

superior  in  quality  and  size,  specimens  of 
which  measured,  last  year,  from  four  to  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
from  five  to  seventeen  ounces  each,  and  bad, 
•ou  a  branch  17  inches  long,  lit  well  developed 
persimmons  of  the  beautiful  vermibon  color. 
The  fruit  of  the  Japanese  Peisiuunon,  in  size 
and  color,  varies  according  to  variety — some 
being  vermilion  aud  others  orange  red.  In 
some  varieties  the  fruit  is  conical,  in  some 
quite  flattened,  and  in  others  nearly  round 
lu  general  appearance  and  shape  this  per 
simmou  considerably  resembles  a  fine,  smooth 
tomato.  All  sorts  bear  early  ou  grafted  trees. 
Some,  two  years  grafted,  bore  from  13  to  28 
very  fine  persimmons.  The  sample  sent  the 
Rural  is  from  a  tree  tbree-and-a  half  feet 
high  aud  three  years  grafted.  It  bore  61  fine 
fruits. 

The  tree  grows  to  perfection  here  (Rich¬ 
mond  County,  Georgia).  The  fruit  ripens 
from  September  loth  till  after  Christmas,  and 
will  prove  an  excellent  fruit  for  market,  as  it 
can  be  shipped  safely  to  any  dis¬ 
tance,  eveu  as  far  ns  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  back,  without  fear  of 
decay.  It  will  not  rot,  if  cut  with 
care,  but  will  dry  up.  The  per¬ 
simmon  can  be  dried,  the  same 
as  figs,  and  will  make  fine  pre¬ 
serves,  and  a  brandy  of  superior  v 

quality,  having  the  flavor  of  ap-  r;v 

ricot  Some  of  the  fruits  have  fg'i. 

'■  '  • 

no  seed,  others  have  from  two  to 

seveu-  Mfcff 

The  Japan  Peisimmou  cannot  , 

be  grown  from  seed,  but  must  be 
grafted  on  our  native  sort.  Per-  , 

simmons  can  be  planted  in  plots 
four  feet  square,  and  t  ear  got  d 
crcps;  one  has  only  to  keep  the 
grass  down.”  *Q8| 

The  fruit  received  was  as  pretty 
as  a  picture.  As  shown  in  Fig. 

47,  the  stem  bore  three  fine  speci¬ 
mens.  The  color  was  a  deep, 
beautiful  crimson,  very  showy. 

The  skin  wus  very  tough  and 
hard.  The  fruit  adhered  to  the 
stalk  with  a  tenacity  that  defied 
all  efforts  to  remove  it  except 
with  a  knife.  When  first  receiv¬ 
ed,  the  specimens  were  as  bard  as 
winter  apples,  and  could  have 
been  safely  shipped  to  any  place  '.'fec’jra 

not  farther  away  than  London 
or  St.  Potersburgh;  but  after  a 
while  they  became  mellow,  wheu 
the  flush  was  about  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  very  ripe  peach — of 
a  fiuo  coral  color;  in  flavor 
very  sweet,  rich,  though  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  we  could  readily  believe 
they  would  become  great  favor- 
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Henderson’s  white  plume  celery. 

I  have  been  unable  to  verify,  from  my  own 
experience  the  past 
season,  all  the  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  made  for 
this  new  celery,  and 
'■4ddl  seems  to  be  a 

valuable  acquisition. 
P  Its  blanching  propen- 

§L  sity,  however,  appears 

less  natural  and  inher- 
gSjfe'i  ent  than  I  had  been 
led  to  suppose.  Only 
11,0  central  stems  are 
white  naturally,  aud 
Mature  asks  a  little  as-J 
sistance  to  complete 
the  process  for  the 
y  4  outer  stalks.  But  the 
jBjjfiKYife  u]  flavor  is  certainly  ex- 
SSafer  j  celleut,  and  the  tex 
P|||S  ;  i  ture  is  crisp  and  tend- 
er.  Eveu  stalks  which 
g*;.;  -  are  not  wholly  white 
jllsjpcV  are  tender  and  eat¬ 
able.  The  bunch  is 
also  ornamental  on  the 
W  ■  table  by  reason  of  the 

V’  white  curled  foliage 

•°  upon  the  inner  stalks. 

But  a  little  l*bauking’’ 
will  be  necessary  for 
the  White  Plume,  I 
think.  How  well  it 
'  will  keep  in  Winter  I 


JAPANESE  PERSIMMON  ZINKEY 


■ 


duction,  but  an  exceptionally  high  quality 
in  the  fruit  itself.  And  now  come  the  re¬ 
ports  of  November  auction  sales  in  London, 
by  which  it  appears  that  Nova  Scotia  ap¬ 
ples  brought  much  better  prices  than  the 
American  fruit,  and  were  sold  in  far  larger 
quantity.  It  will  not  do  to  trifle  with  our 
apple  exportation  business.  The  demand  is 
not  imperative.  Our  friends  on  the  other 
side  have  learned  what  good  apples  are,  even 
a  fine  American  production;  and  the  sooner 
our  shippers  conclude  to  leave  low  grades  at 
home,  and  seud  only  sound,  perfect  fruit,  the 
better  for  everybody.  This  fair  land  is  bless¬ 
ed  with  nearly  200,000,000  apple  trees,  aud  it 
occasionally  happens  that  they  drop  fruit  in 
our  laps  beyond  our  ability  to  use.  Then  it  is 
that  we  want  this  foreign  market,'  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  offend  or  insult. 

On-the-Hudson.  H  H. 


Doinj  i)tishantiri). 


HINTS  TO  DAIRYMEN. 

The  dairy  interest  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  agriculture,  and  one  capable  of 
much  improvement,  aud  consequently  of 
much  larger  profits,  and  it  should  be  the 
study  of  every  farmer  to  learn  and  adopt  all 
measures  that  will  advance  this  great  and  im¬ 
portant  industry. 

The  marked  improvements  made  in  the 
cows  hy  careful  breeding,  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  greatly  benefited  this  business,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  undoubtedly  much  more 
will  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and 
every  dairyman  should  carefully  study  the 
characteristics  and  adaptability  of  each  breed 
or  class  to  his  particular  wants,  whether  to 
the  making  of  butter  or  cheese  exclusively,  or 
of  both  combined.  No  rules  can  be  given  as 
reliable  as  the  suggestions  of  a  careful  study 
of  the  wants  of  each  suction  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  such  stock  as  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  particular  case.  Next 
to  the  requisite  care  iu  breeding  or  selection 
of  cows  is  the  question  of  feeding,  which  is 
truly’  an  important  one.  Not  ouly  is  the 
quantity,  but  the  quality  of  the  feed  to  be 
considered,  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
careful  experiments  and  observations  iu  or¬ 
der  to  successfully  feed  only  such  as  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case  The  greatest 
regularity  should  be  observed  in  feeding,  as 
this  is  a  very  important  requisite  to  success, 
as  the  best  results  always  follow  the  most  re¬ 
gular  methods  of  feeding  and  care  of  stock, 
which,  as  ftur  as  possible,  should  always  be 
attended  by  the  same  kind  hand  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  should  be  closely’  studied  aud 
watched,  in  order  to  adapt  to  her  such  a 
course  of  feeding  and  care  as  will  give  the 
best  results,  whether  a  large  flow  of  milk  is 
desired,  or  milk  of  such  a  quality  as  will  make 
a  superior  grade  of  butter.  For  every'  pur¬ 
pose  it  pays  the  best  to  feed  enough  grain  to 
keep  the  animal  in  good  condition,  as  by  so 
doing  a  much  larger  percentage  of  profit  can 
be  obtained  from  the  labor  and  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing. 

During  the  Winter  a  liberal  supply  of  roots, 
potatoes,  apples,  etc.,  should  be  provided  for 
cows  as  well  as  for  II  other  stock;  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  so  common,  viz. ;  of  putting 
too  much  dependence  on  these  alone,  and 
neglecting  to  feed  a  proper  amount  of  grain 
to  keep  the  animals  iu  good  condition. 
Warm,  comfortable  stables  in  Winter,  and 
during  cold,  stormy  weather,  are  a  necessity 
that  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  much  less 
feed  is  required  for  stock  housed  in  such  build¬ 
ings,  and  far  better  results  are  obtained  from 
stock  so  sheltered  than  from  those  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  cold  or  storms  at  any  time. 
Regularity  and  dispatch  in  milking,  which 
should  be  done  if  possible  by  the  same  person 
(if  a  good  milker),  will  materially  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  aud  add  to  the  profits. 

The  recent  improvements  made  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  caring  for  the  milk  and  in  the  utensils 
used,  are  of  great  importance,  aud  should  be 
adopted,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  all.  A 
libera]  supply  of  ice  is  a  necessity  and  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment,  as  where  it  is  used  the  butter 
will  be  larger  in  quantity  and  of  better 
quality,  especially  where  modern  creamers 
are  iu  use,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
animal  heat  should  be  removed  from  the 
milk  as  soon  as  possible,  aud  the  sooner  this  is 
done,  the  harder  the  butter,  the  better  the 
flavor,and  thelongerit  will  be  retained.  Cream 
can  be  separated  from  the  milk  in  12  hours  by 
the  use  of  ice  and  a  creamer,  much  better 
than  by  the  old  process  in  48  hours,  and  it 
will  also  be  of  better  quality,  and  if  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  until  churned,  will 
make  hard,  firm  butter  of  the  very  finest 
flavor. 

In  large  butter  dairies  some  kind  of  power 
should  be  used  for  churning,  and  undoubtedly 
the  small  steam  engiues  now  made  for  that 
purpose  are  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  long 


run,  unless  the  milk-room  is  so  situated  that 
a  small  stream  of  water  can  be  used,  or  the 
w'iud  can  bo  utilized  for  this  purpose,  although 
the  large  wheel,  or  a  tread-power,  worked  by 
a  horse,  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 

In  sailing  butter,  use  cue  ounce  of  the  best 
fine  salt  for  every  pound  of  butter,  well 
worked  iu  after  all  buttermilk  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  out  of  all  the  butter;  pack  in 
cleau,  attractive  packages;  label  with  your 
private  brand,  and  endeavor  to  have  t  his  braud 
known  as  coveriug  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced.  m.  a.  h. 

Avoca,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

<£l)f  poultry  JWfc. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  BREEDING 
FOWLS. 

In  a  recent  Prize  Essay  ou  this  subject  I 
find  directions  whieb  differ  very  materially 
from  the  practice  that  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best.  The  author  of  that  article  directs  ns  to 
use  two  cocks  with  about  fiO  hens;  that  is,  one 
cock  to  30  bens.  My  experience  is  that  under 
such  conditions  many  of  the  eggs  will  prove 
sterile,  or  the  chicks  will  be  weak.  1  speak 
from  somewhat  extended  observation  oc  this 
point.  I  have  always  fouud  that  where  a  cock 
runs  with  many  hens  he  soon  gets  exhausted, 
aud  where  the  hens  are  too  few— say  two  or 
three  to  one  cock— they  do  not  lay  many  eggs. 
Cocks  are  very  salacious  wbeu  iu  good  health, 
but  they  are  easily  injured. 

My  method  of  avoiding  the  exhaustion  of 
the  cock  and  the  worrying  of  the  hens  is  as 
follows:  Towards  the  end  of  December,  or 
later,  I  pick  out  seven  of  my  best  liens  ami 
mate  them  with  a  suitable  cock.  They  are 
placed  by  themselves  in  a  pen  33x33  feet,  and 
carefully  fed.  No  stimulating  with  pepper  or 
“egg  food;”  but  simply  good,  natural  food, 
including  plenty  of  bones,  iron  and  sulphur. 
Oyster  shells  1  always  keep  where  the  birds 
can  get.  at.  them  Under  ordinary  conditions 
such  a  pen  will  produce  40  settings  of  eggs,  a 
sufficient  uurnber  for  all  my  wants.  But  if 
we  leave  the  rooster  there  all  the  time  he  is 
apt  to  exha  ust  himself.  For  some  days  before 
he  is  placed  iu  the  pen,  therefore,  he  is  kept 
by  himself  in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  where  he 
is  well,  but  not  too  abundantly  fed.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  diminishing  the  light,  is  simply  to  keep 
him  quiet,  as  iu  the  open  air  or  in  ti  fully 
lighted  room  he  would  worry,  and  rest  is  what 
is  wanted.  The  food  should  be  nourishing.  I 
use  chiefly  wheat,  and  bones  and  flesh  should 
not  be  omitted,  aud  see  that  he  has  plenty  of 
pure  water.  After  two  days’  rest,  place  him 
with  the  hens,  and  every  week,  so  long  as  the 
pen  is  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  give  the 
cock  a  r«st  of  a  couple  of  days.  The  h  ns,  of 
course,  will  rest,  too,  and  this  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  for  them  ns  for  him. 

Eggs  from  such  a  pen,  of  course,  cost  more 
than  eggs  gathered  promiscuously.  Such  eggs 
are  worth  two  or  more  times  the  price  of 
ordinary’  eggs.  But  ttiey  are  well  worth  the 
difference.  It  is  rarely  that  I  find  a  sterile 
one,  and  the  dimiuisbed  mortality  amongst 
the  chicks  more  than  makes  up  for  the  trouble 
taken  with  the  mothers.  My  own  flock  shows 
this  clearly.  I  very  rarely  have  sick  chickens, 
and  the  birds,  though  not  as  well  bred  as 
some,  are  so  handsome,  with  their  bright  red 
combs,  that  they  are  the  admiration  of  every 
farmer’s  wife  who  passes  our  way.  Last  sea¬ 
son  a  friend  who  set  cut  to  raise  a  thousand 
chickens  got  six  dozen  eggs  from  me.  He 
reported  that  these  were  altogether  the  best 
he  had.  Fewer  of  them  failed  to  produce 
chicks,  and  the  chicks  from  them  were  strong, 
healthy  aud  matured  early.  This  was  to 
have  beeu  expected,  as  the  system  is  fouuded 
Upon  correct  scientific  principles  and  upon 
common  sense.  j.  p.  s. 

New  York  City. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 

COL.  F.  ».  CURTIS. 

THE  KIND  OF  PIGS. 

A  great  many  people  are  greatly  exercised 
about  the  breed  of  pigs.  Breed  with  them  is 
everything.  Now  the  breed  is  not  of  half  so 
much  consequence  as  the  kind  of  pigs.  The 
difference  between  breeds  is  so  small  it  really 
bothers  the  admirers  of  them  t>  tell  what 
it  Is;  some  of  them  do  not  attempt  it  at 
all,  but  boldly  declare  that  their  ••breed”  is 
the  ouly  one  which  has  any  merit,  aud  that  all 
others  are  worthless.  What  is  the  difference 
between  an  Essex  aud  a  Suffolk  or  a  Small 
Yorkshire?  None  whatever,  except  the  color 
of  the  hair  und  the  slightest  tinge  of  blue  or 
dark  on  the  skin,  when  dressed.  Again,  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  Suffolk  and  Small 
Yorkshire  or  the  Lancashire?  None,  unless  it  is 


the  Suffolks  are  more  chubby  aud  given  to  fat. 
Many  Berkshires  have  beeu  “improved”  to 
the  same  objectionable  ebuukiness — being  all 
fat  with  little  muscle.  All  these  hogs  are 
pretty,  if  you  like  this  sort  of  prettiness.  They' 
have  led  in  the  public  fancy  so  long  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  begun  to  suppose  that,  any  other  kind 
of  a  hog  is  a  fraud  or  an  unuatural  creature 
— something  “horrid.”  The  Poland-China 
breeders  have  caught  this  epidemic,  aud  hur¬ 
ried  to  cross  their  strong  breed  on  the  Berk¬ 
shires,  until  they  have  merged  their  own 
breed  so  far  into  the  form  and  blood  of  the 
other  that  all  of  the  Poland-China  left  in  them 
is  the  name  ami  here  and  there  a  small,  white 
spot  dotting  the  sides  or  back.  These  distin¬ 
guishing  marks  are  rare,  however,  aud  one 
gauge  will  fit  one  breed  about  as  well  as  the 
other,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Berkshires 
are  now  the  strongest.,  as  the  British  imported 
blood  has  given  them  new  blood  and  vigor, 
and  prevented  the  deterioration  which  has 
naturally  affected  the  Poland-Chiuas.  In 
fact,  it  is  hard  work  to  breed  any  kind  of 
swiue  in  a  direct  liue  as  public  uotious  have 
demanded— always  the  plumpest,  roundest 
and  chunkiest— and  keep  up  the  vigor  or 
stamina  of  the  breed;  for  vigor  doesn’t  come 
through  fat,  but  through  bone  uud  muscle. 
There  must  be  a  "right  about”  iu  this  matter, 
or  some  of  these  faucy  breeds  will  speedily 
ruu  out.  Select  the  strongest  and  Itest  devel¬ 
oped  for  breeders,  or  make  crosses  with  some 
stroug  aud  well  developed  breed,  and  in  this 
way  get  the  best  k  ind  of  pigs  for  profit. 

INVEST  AS  OTHER  MEN  INVEST. 

Men  who  do  business  on  business  principles, 
put  capital  in  raw  material  aud  iu  machinery 
or  methods  for  workiug  it  up  into  a  form  to 
sell.  Very  few  farmers  do  busiuess  in  this 
way.  Their  capital  is  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  land  and  utensils,  stock  aud  food. 
They  rarely  get  out  of  the  idea  that  their 
business  does  not  reach  any  further,  as  it 
might  many  times  to  their  advantage  A 
farmer  said  to  me,  “I  killed  my  hogs  before 
they  were  fit  to  kill,  because  my  corn  was 
get  ling  used  up.”  Doubtless  he  killed  them  at 
a  time  when  they  were  doing  the  best,  and 
when  food  giveuto  them  would  have  paid  the 
most  profit.  It  seems  as  though  a  genuine 
business  man  would  have  thought  it  wise  to 
have  purchased  some  additional  food,  ami  kept 
the  bogs  longer  aud  calculated  that  the  extra 
growth  would  have  paid  for  the  outlay.  It  is 
just  so  with  cows;  farmers  dry  up  their  cows, 
or  allow  them  to  become  dry  rather  than  give 
them  any  extra  food  to  enable  them  to  make 
more  milk.  The  extra  investment  would 
come  back  within  48  hours,  and  be  in  a  butter 
roll  in  three  or  four  days’  time.  A  prosperous 
German,  the  president  of  the  Watervliet 
Farmers'  Club,  said  to  me,  “My  father  used  to 
keep  five  or  six  cows,  and  took  all  of  their  milk 
into  the  house  in  one  pail;  1  keep  two  or  three, 
and  get  more  milk  than  he  did.  I  give  to  three 
cows  the  food  he  gave  to  six:  that  is  the  differ¬ 
ence.  ”  So  it  is  all  around.  I  am  wintering  20 
breeding  sows,  and  I  shall  buy  all  they  eat  ex¬ 
cept  roots  and  house  slops.  I  intend  they  shall 
pay  me  a  profit  on  cost  and  labor,  and  enter 
into  a  routine  on  the  farm,  the  same  as  any 
crop,  to  help  to  eurich  it, 

BEST  FOOD  FOR  HENS. 

Now,  when  white  wheat  is  so  cheap,  is  the 
time  to  “lay  in”  a  store,  aud  have  it  ready 
for  the  poultry.  It  is  the  best  grain  for  fowls, 
to  make  them  lay  eggs.  Corn  is  more  apt  to 
produce  apoplexy,  or  a  disease  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  causes  them  to  fall  from  the 
roosts  dead.  When  I  fed  all  corn,  the  loss 
from  this  disease  was  considerable;  but  last 
Spring,  when  feeding  wheat  screenings,  I  did 
not  lose  one.  I  have  Bet  aside  15  bushels  of  the 
poorest  wheat  for  feeding  the  hens. 


.  ijorttciutuval. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATION. 

EXPERIMENTS  UPON  THE  SQUASH- VINE  BORER. 

Thf.  Squash-vine  Borer  (Mulittia  cucurbit®) 
was  less  destructive  than  usual  in  the  Station 
Garden  the  past  Summer.  Its  attack  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  uud  before  the  first  infested  vine 
could  be  found,  our  applications  intended  as 
preventives,  were  upon  the  plants.  Wo 
selected  for  our  experiments  a  plat  of  Hub¬ 
bard  and  Perfect  Gem  Squashes,  of  which  the 
rowscontuined  eight  hills  each.  Commencing 
July  13,  we  applied  to  the  stoma  of  the  plants 
in  one  row  of  Hubbard  Squashes,  water  with 
which  Paris  green  was  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  teuspounful  to  two  gallous,  sprinkling 
the  mixture  upon  the  stems  tor  a  distance  of 
two  feet  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  Among 
the  plants  of  a  second  row  we  placed  corn¬ 
cobs  dipped  in  coal-tar,  and  to  a  row  of  the 
Perfect  Gem  variety  we  applied  a  weak  kero- 
sem-  emulsion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ap¬ 
plied  the  Paris-green  and  water.  The  appli¬ 


cations  of  the  Paris-green  and  water,  and  the 
soap  emulsion  were  repeated  after  every  hard 
rain,  until  September  1st.  The  corn-cobs  were 
dipped  again  in  the  tar  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks.  We  made  no  attempt  to  remove 
the  borers  from  the  vines  until  the  squashes 
had  been  gathered.  We  then  carefully  dis¬ 
sected  every  stem  iu  the  three  rows  on  which 
the  applications  were  made,  and  also  in  three 
that  had  received  no  applications. 

On  the  row  of  Hubbard  Squash  which  re¬ 
ceived  uo  application,  we  found  23  bores,  or 
cavities  which  they  had  left:  on  the  row  that 
received  the  Paris-green  and  water  we  found 
eight,  aud  on  the  one  in  which  the  tarred 
corn-cobs  were  placed  we  found  but  three. 
Iu  the  row  of  Perfect  Gem  that  received  the 
keiosene  emulsion,  we  found  two  bores  (or 
cavities)  while  iu  one  row  that  received  no 
application  we  found  eight,  aud  iu  a  second, 
seven.  All  three  of  the  applications  seemed 
to  act  beneficially,  especially  the  tarred  corn¬ 
cobs  and  the  Paris-green  aud  water.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all 
the  borers  found  were  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  base  ot  the  plants  than  that  to  which 
the  mixture  was  applied. 

Of  the  tbiee  methods  used,  the  tarred  cobs 
were  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  odor  of 
the  coal  tar  destroys  the  insect  :  it  probably 
ouly  repels  the  moth,  causiug  her  to  choose 
other  subjects  for  her  infection.  We  may  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  the  Paris  green  kills  the 
young  maggot  as  it  attempts  to  eat  its  way 
into  the  stem. 

melons;  the  effect  of  pinching  BACK  THE 

SHOOTS. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  productive¬ 
ness  and  earliness  in  the  melon  are  promoted 
by  pinching  back  the  leading  stems.  In  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  these  statements,  we 
pinched  back  the  main  shoots,  as  fast  as  they 
attained  the  length  of  two  feet,  ID  a  row  of 
the  Christiana  Melon,  75  feet  long,  leaving 
the  stems  entirely  uupinched  in  an  adjoining 
row  of  equal  leugth.  Our  first  impressions 
were  that  the  fruits  formed  on  the  piuched 
row  were  more  numerous  and  earlier  than 
those  on  the  unpinched  row.  The  sequel, 
however,  showed  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Ou 
August  15  the  pinched  row  showed  97  fruits 
exceeding  three  inches  iu  diameter,  while  the 
uupinched  one  showed  85.  The  first  fruit  to 
ripen,  however,  was  ou  the  uupinched  row, 
and  during  Septemner  no  difference  was  dis¬ 
cernible  between  the  two  rows. 

The  pinching  back,  however,  seemed  to 
greatly  multiply  the  number  of  branches,  and 
consequently  of  the  female  flowers.  But  the 
number  of  fruits  formed  seemed  to  bear  little 
relation  to  the  number  of  female  flowers.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  melon,  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  pinching  hack  the 
stems  is  theoretical  rather  than  real.  The  re¬ 
sult  might  be  different  with  the  cucumber, 
when  grown  for  pickles,  as  in  this  case  the 
fruits  are  not  permitted  to  ripen,  hence  new 
ones  continue  to  develop,  limited  only  by 
frost. 

In  the  melon  and  cucumber  a  female  flower 
very  rarely  appeal’s  on  a  main  stem;  on  the 
branches,  however,  the  first  flower  formed  is 
almost  invariably  female.  The  second  flower 
on  a  branch  is  sometimes  male  and  sometimes 
female;  beyond  the  second  oue  the  fiowers  are 
almost  invariably  male.  In  the  squash, 
pumpkin  aud  watermelon  the  female  flowers 
are  borne,  not  on  the  branches,  but  in  the 
axils  of  the  branches.  “elm." 

N.  Y.  Ag.  Exp.  Station. 


professor  a.  j.  cook. 

This  pest  is  entomologically  known  as  Try- 
peta  pomouulla  (Walsh),  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Diptera,  and  Family  Try  pet  ad®.  It  is 
a  small,  footless,  pointed  maggot,  several  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  a  single  apple  iu  Sep¬ 
tember,  forming  filthy  tunnels,  and  causing 
the  fruit  to  decay. 

HISTORY. 

This  iusect  was  first  described  by  B.  D. 
Walsh  17  years  ago,  iu  the  American  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
hoard  much  of  it  as  a  great  scourge  iu  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States.  Iu  the 
West— Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin— it  has, 
however,  been  known  ouly  us  infesting  our 
wild  Haw  or  Thorn  apple.  Last  year  I  received 
specimens  of  it  from  Delavan,  Wisconsin, 
with  the  information  that  it  was  doing  great 
damage.  This  year  the  enemy  bus  attacked 
us  ou  our  own  ground.  1  know  from  personal 
observation  that  in  Ingham  and  adjoining 
counties  it  has  wrought  considerable  mis¬ 
chief,  and  if  we  may  use  the  experience  of  our 
Eastern  friends  as  a  criterion,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  last  is  not  yet. 
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THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB. 


It  is  a  question  of  no  small  interest  to  us, 
whether  these  raiders  upon  our  orchards  are 
descendants  from  species  imported  from  the 
East,  which  long  since  dropped  their  plebeian 
tastes  and  adopted  a  more  reGued  table  re¬ 
gimen,  or  whether  our  natives  here  in  the 
West  have  made  a  leap  forward  iu  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  showu  in  their  improved  dietary.  If 
we  suppose  these  new  enemies  are  Eastern 
immigrants,  we  must  suppose  that  in  their 
migration  West  in  previous  years,  they  jump¬ 
ed  Michigan,  as  they  were  quite  destructive 
in  Wisconsin  last  year— which  seems  not  at 
all  probable.  Again,  were  these  immi¬ 
grants,  they  would  not  have  come  in  upon  us 
so  generally  all  at  once.  I  have  heard  of 
them  in  at  least  six  counties  in  the  State. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  where  uatives 
have  made  progress,  and  without,  as  I  think, 
any  leaven  of  civilization  to  give  the  impetus. 
Tne  past  year  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
one  iu  this  change  of  food  rations  among  our 
Michigan  insects.  The  Black  Army-worm. 
(Agrotis  feunica)  a  new  wheat  caterpillar, 
which  feeds  on  the  berry,  a  uew  wheat  joint 
worm,  a  species  of  Tsosoma,  and  the  wheat 
cutworm  (Laphygama  frugiperda)  have  all 
attracted  atteutiou.  for  the  first  time,  during 
the  past  season;  and  all  are  authors  of 
alarmiug  mischief.  This  is  surely,  then,  a 
good  time  for  the  apple  enemy  to  make  his 
first  onslaught.;  for  in  the  general  and  wide¬ 
spread  destruction  it  might  hope  to  escape 
notice. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  small  two- winged  fly  (greatly  magnified 
at  Fig.  50)  is  smaller  than  our  common  house 
fly,  being  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long; 
but  in  form  it  is  much  like  it.  The  general 
color  of  the  fly  is  black  with  white  markings. 
The  head  and  feet  are  red.  The  wiugs  are 
‘•whitish  glossy"  crossed  with  dusky  bands. 
These  flies  come  from  the  ground  iu  July,  and 
seek  a  nidus  for  their  eggs  on  the  apple. 
Several  eggs  are  often  laid  on  a  single  fruit. 
The  lurvu.*  or  maggots  (magnified  at  Fig.  57) 
are  white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long  The 
anal  end  is  truncated,  while  the  month  end 
tapers.  The  bead  is  quite  pointed.  At  the 
mouth  end  are  two  conspicuous  black  hooks, 
which  remind  one  of  the  similar  grating  ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  anthomyiau  maggots,  the  rad¬ 
ish  maggot,  the  cabbage  maggot,  etc.  These 
are  attached  to  au  interior  frame-work  and 
can  be  easily  seen  without  the  magnifier  as 
they  are  protruded  or  retracted  by  the  mag¬ 
got.  With  these  the  pests 
gouge  out  their  tunnels  in  the 
pulp  of  the  apple.  On  each 
side,  within  the  maggot,  is  a 
trachea,  or  air-tube.  These 
are  connected  near  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  insect  with  a 
cross  air- tube,  and  terminate 
in  spiracles,  which  are  very 
complex  in  structure  aud  visi¬ 
ble,  as  slight  tubercles,  to  the 
unaided  vision. 

The  maggots  are  found  in 
the  ripe  fruit  iu  September. 

I  have  fouud  12  in  a  single 
apple.  Their  filthy  tunnels 
extend  everywhere  through 
the  fruit,  anil  the  sleek  mag¬ 
gots  are  fouud  anywhere  in 
the  tunnels.  They  ure  fouud 
iu  the  apples  till  early  October, 
when  they  go  to  the  earth  to  pupate.  I  find 
the  pupa  (magnified  at  Fig.  58)  in  my  breed¬ 
ing  jar  a  littlu  beneath  the  surf  ace—  about  one 
inch.  This  is  a  coarctate  pupa,  the  real  pupa 
being  encased  in  the  last  larval  skin.  Except 
in  color  (which  is  yellowish-brown)  aud  its 
shorter  length,  the  pupa  looks  much  like  the 
larvu.  The  pupa  will  be  fouud  iu  the  ground 
in  early  October,  and  reuuUus  in  this  quie¬ 
scent.  stage  till  the  next  July,  when  the  fly 
comes  forth  and  the  round  of  life  is  complete. 

A  most  admirable  Illustrated  article  ou  this 
insect,  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  will  be  found 
in  the  Report*  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  1881- 
1882,  from  which  our  figures 
are  taken. 

The  old  apple  worm  is  easily 
told  from  the  apple  maggot; 
it  is  longer,  has  sixteen  legs,  is 
nearly  cylindrical,  has  a  well- 
marked  brown  head,  exists 
singly  iu  the  fruit,  feeding  en¬ 
tirely  about  the  core,  may  be 
found  in  the  fruit  any  time 
from  June  till  mid  winter,  and 
feeds  alike  on  Bummer,  Au¬ 
tumn  aud  Winter  fruit.  It 
pupates  in  some  concealed  place,  iu  a  sil¬ 
ken  eoeoou.  The  apple  maggot  is  short, 
footless,  pointed  at  the  head,  feeds  iu  a  single 
apple  sometimes. to  the  number  of  a  dozen, 
eats  through  and  through  the  fruit,  is  only 
found  iu  the  apples  in  early  Fall,  aud  as  it 
prefers  soft,  mellow  fruit,  is  much  more  de¬ 
structive  to  Fall  apples,  like  Fall  Pippin,  Snow 


Fig.  57. 


Apple,  etc.  I  have  found  a  few  in  win¬ 
ter  fruit,  but  nearly  all  in  mellow  falj 
apples.  It  is  a  more  serious  pest,  when  it 
attacks  an  apple,  than  the  old  apple  worm, 
as  it  utterly  ruins  the  fruit,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  only  attacks  fall  fruit,  it  is,  ou  the 
whole,  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  codling 
moth  larvee. 

REMEDY. 

The  remedy  which  I  have  demostrated  to 
be  the  most  practicable  for  warding  off  the 
old  apple  worm,  I  think  would  be  utterly 
worthless  in  this  case.  I  think  this  apple 
maggot  does  not  eat  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term.  It  rasps  the  pulp,  I  think,  and  then 
absorbs  tbo  juice,  so  it  would  not  take  any  of 
the  invaluble  London-purple  or  Paris-green, 
even  if  these  were  thrown  over  the  fruit. 

i'he  second-best  remedy  against  the  codling 
moth  larvae — sheep  or  hogs  in  the  orchard  — 
however,  becomes  a  very  perfect  one  against 
the  apple  maggot.  The  affected  apples  are 
almost  sure  to  ripen  prematurely  and  fall  tc 
the  earth.  These  would  be  immediately  eaten 
by  the  ever-watchful  aud  expectant  swine, 
and  so  the  maggots  would  not  go  into  the 
earth,  but  would  go  into  pork.  Wherever 
this  maggot  gains  a  foot-hold  it  will  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  hogs  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  I  can  but  think  that  such  a  practice,  if 
generally  adopted,  will  go  far  to  keep  this 
pest  from  doing  any  serious  damage. 

Agr.  Coll  .  Lansing,  Mich. 
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A  CONVENIENT  LOO  SLED. 

There  is  no  handier  convevance  for  farm 
use  tbau  some  sort  of  a  low  sled  with  wide 
runners,  on  which  farm  implements,  large 
stones  and  other  heavy  or  cumbrous  things 
can  be  easily  loaded  aud  hauled  from  place  to 
place.  We  show,  at  Fig  55,  what  is  usually 
called  a  log  boat,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  con¬ 


described  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  sap  spouts,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  freely  made  without  infringing  ex¬ 
isting  patents  or  rendering  the  maKers  or 
users  liable  to  annoyance  from  the  ubiquitous 
patentee  with  bis  State  and  Territorial  rights. 
The  two  or  three  exceptions,  where  the  pat¬ 
ents  described  have  not  quite  expired,  are 
mentioned  in  their  proper  places,  but  even 
these  will  expire  about  the  time  of  sap-gath¬ 
ering.  Most  of  these  sap  spouts  were  made 
at  the  center  of  the  maple  sugar  activity  in 
Vermont  by  Vermont  men.  They  certainly 
ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  service. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  terms  of  protec¬ 
tion  under  which  these  patents  were  granted 
having  expired,  or  being  about  to  do  so,  the 
patents  become  public  property  under  the 
law,  and,  as  such,  may  be  used  by  any  one  so 
disposed  without  let  or  hindrance. 

In  1865  Archibald  Leitch,  of  Ryegate,  Vt. , 
devised  a  sap-spout  for  maple  trees,  the  patent 
for  which  expired  in  1882.  Mr.  Leitch  con¬ 
structed  bis  sap-spout  from  both  metal  and 
wood,  whereby  be  secured,  as  he  states,  the 
advantages  of  both  these  materials  without 
causing  injury  to  the  tree®  by  bringing  metal¬ 
lic  surfaces  in  contact  therewith.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  the  Leitch  sap  spout  at  Fig.  49, 
(p.  89.)  showing  its  construction  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  inserted  The  spout  consists 
of  a  tube  of  wood  lined  within  with  a  metal 
tube,  preferably  made  of  tin.  That  part  of 
the  spout  which  enters  the  tree  is  of  less  diam¬ 
eter  than  the  opposite  end,  both  the  wooden 
and  the  tin  tube  being  gradually  enlarged  in 
diameter  toward  the  discharging  end  of  the 
spout.  Mr.  Leitch  states  that  when  metallic 
spouts  are  used  to  tap  maple  trees,  the  latter 
become  apparently  iujured  and  poisoned 
thereby,  and  the  wounds  made  in  tapping 
them  are  longer  in  healing  than  wbeu  wooden 
spouts  are  used.  It  is  also  asserted  by  the  in¬ 
ventor  that  in  his  device  the  advantages  of 
the  wooden  spout  are  preserved,  an  1  yet  he  is 


Fig.  59. 


venience  itself,  and  will  be  almost  in  daily  use 
both  iu  Summer  and  Winter.  The  ruuners 
are  of  Hard  Maple,  Rock  Elm  or  any  other 
tough,  hard  wood.  They  are  2x8  inches,  and 
the  front  end  is  sawed  with  a  rise  of  four 
inches,  like  the  plank  of  a  stone  boat.  They 
shculd  be  ten  feet  long.  On  these  runners  is 
placed  a  scantling  4x4  inches,  with  the  front 
end  sawed  slanting  so  as  to  fit  nicely  on  top  of 
the  runners.  The  wedged  shaped  piece  sawed 


Fig.  55. 

off  should  be  reversed,  aud  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  long  scantling  so  as  to  make  the  front 
end  of  the  boat  solid ;  it  is  shown  iu  position 
in  the  cut.  The  nose  or  front  piece  is  an  oak 
plank  2x10  inches,  aud  has  a  pole  attached 
with  clevises,  as  shown,  which,  while  holding 
the  boat  from  running  upon  the  team  on  a 
snow  path,  will  permit  it  to  be  turned 
about  very'  easily.  The  beams  are 4x6  inches; 
of  oak  or  elm,  while  the  raves  are  1x8  inch 
elm  and  are  bolted  through  the  beams  to  the 
runners  by  bolts  with  large, lint  heads  inch 
and  nine  inches  long,  the  heads  being  sunken 
into  the  runners  one-and-one-half  inch. 
The  stake  holes  go  through  raves  aud  beams 
outside  the  scantling,  and  are  strengthened 
and  prevented  from  splitting  by  nailing  au 
old  horse  shoe  around  them  on  top  of  the  rave. 
Such  a  boat  is  easily  made  and  is  worth  its 
cost  every  month  on  almost  any  farm. 

EXPIRING  MAPLE-SAP  SPOUT 
PATENTS. 

F.  B.  BROCK. 

The  following  designs,  made  by  practical 
maple-sap  gatherers,  are  here  illustrated  and 


enabled  to  use  a  metallic  conducting  tube 
which  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tree 
at  all. 

The  end  of  the  spout  which  enters  the  tree 
is  concave,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  a 
countersink,  and  fits  tightly  in  the  hole  tapped 
in  the  tree.  By  enlarging  the  diameter  of 
the  spout  towards  its  discharge  end,  a  readier 
flow  or  sap  through  it  is  secured;  and  another 
udvantage  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  bitch  is,  that 
when  the  sap  has  been  frozen  iu  the  spout,  it 
will  slip  out  readily  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
thawed  a  little. 

Another  Vermout  inventor,  Mr.  James 
Bullock,  of  lteedsborough,  constructed  a  sim¬ 
ple  sap  bucket  book  which  he  patented  in 
1806,  the  patent  expiring  in  1883.  This  rnaple- 
sap-buckot  hook  is  made  of  wire  about  one- 
oigbth  of  an  inch  iu  diameter  and  two  feet 
long.  Each  end  of  the  wire  at  the  rear  of  the 
hook,  is  sharpened  to  a  point  and  bent  around 


at  right  angles  in  the  form  of  a  brad.  The 
hook  is  made  by  doubling  the  wire  upon  it¬ 
self,  as  showu  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  50,  so 


as  to  form  a  double  twisted  wire  about  two- 
and  one-half  inches  long.  The  extremity  of 
this  double  twisted  wire  is  bent  into  a  hook 
to  receive  aud  hold  the  sap  bucket. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  holding  de¬ 
vice  is  circular  in  form,  and  the  ends  of  it  are 
sprung  around  the  tree  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  greater  the  weight  of  the  sap-bucket  the 
more  secure  is  the  hold  of  the  device  upon  the 
tree,  the  weight  of  the  bucket  effectually  keep¬ 
ing  the  brads  in  close  contact  with  the  tree  on 
the  opposite  side  from  the  sap  spout. 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Post,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  maple  sugar  interest,  is 
the  owner  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sargent’s  patent  for  a 
sap  spout,  the  period  of  protection  of  which 
will  expire  April  7tb.  This  sap  spout  consists 
of  a  metallic  tube  provided  with  a  hollow 
shank  having  a  screw  formed  upon  its  end  for 
the  purpose  of  screwing  into  the  tree.  The 
exterior  space  between  the  screw  and  the  base 
or  flange  on  the  spout,  foims,  when  screwed 
into  the  tree,  a  chamber  permitting  the  sap 
to  flow  around  between  tbe  small  neck  of  the 
spout  and  tbe  adjacent  space  in  the  tree,  and 
enter  the  sap  spout  through  an  opening  there¬ 
in  :  a  packing  is  provided  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  tbe  sap  outside  of  the  spout,  aud  the  spout 
has  a  hook  on  which  to  hang  the  bucket  to  re¬ 
ceive  tbe  sap. 

We  give  an  illustration  at  Fig.  51  of  the 


Fig.  51. 


Sargent  sap  spout.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
screw  thread  is  of  less  diameter  than  the  base 
or  collar  of  the  spout,  and  the  shank  between 
the  two  is  reduced,  as  shown,  and  an  opening 
made  in  its  top  so  as  to  form  the  hollow  tube. 
Tbe  collar,  or  flange,  on  the  base  of  the  spout, 
is  made  of  an  elastic  material  to  form  the 
packiug.  The  shank  is  screwed  into  the  hole 
in  the  tree  until  the  packingat  the  base  of  the 
tube  is  borne  hard  against  it,  so  as  to  pack 
closely  the  joint  between  the  tree  and  the 
base.  Grooves  may  be  formed  in  the  thread, 
as  shown  in  tbe  figure,  through  which  the  sap 
will  pass  to  the  opening  made  iu  the  shank. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Post  also  became  the  owner 
of  the  patented  sap  spout  designed  by  Geo. 
L.  Cady,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  In  order  to  make 
it  clear  to  readers  of  the  Rural  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Cady  sap  spout  is  shown  at  Fig. 
52.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  spout  is 


Fig.  52. 


semi-circular  in  form  and  tapering.  The  inner 
end  is  designed  to  enter  the  tree,  and  turns  up¬ 
ward,  terminating  in  a  spur  or  sharp  edge. 
This  inner  inclined  end  is  concave  in  shape, 
and  at  its  bottom  au  opening  is  made  into  the 
spout,  through  which  the  sap  has  a  free  pass¬ 
age. 


Iu  operation  the  inner  part  of  the  spout  is 
inserted  into  the  hole  in  the  tree  (Fig  53.),  the 


Fig.  58. 


outer  end  of  the  spout  being  first  inclined  up¬ 
ward  and  then  pressed  downward,  which 
operates  to  force  the  spur,  or  knife  edge,  into 
the  upper  portion  of  the  hole,  so  that  only 
those  fibers  of  the  tree  which  come  into  im¬ 
mediate  contact  with  the  spur,  are  in  the  least 
mutilated  or  contracted.  Cady  states  that 
this  obviates  the  liability  to  wedge  up  or 
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otherwise  injure  the  fibers  of  the  tree  and  im¬ 
pede  the  flow  of  sap,  which  usually  attends  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  sap  spout. 

The  weight  of  the  bucket  upon  the  spout 
hook,  not  only  assistsiu  retaining  the  ?pout  in 
position,  but  also  pack*  the  spout  where  it 
conies  in  contact  with  the  tree.  The  sap 
enters  the  spout  through  the  inner  opening, 
its  escape  being  prevented  by  the  concave 
shape  of  the  inner  end.  Tne  lip  on  the  nose 
of  the  spout  secures  a  direct  flow  of  the  sap 
into  the  bucket,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  either 
to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  spout  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  accumulates  to  force  it  out,  or, 
instead  of  dropping  from  the  end  of  the  spout, 
beiug  earned  back  aloug  its  under  side. 

To  remove  the  spout  from  the  tree,  the  spur 
is  loosened  from  the  fibers  wbich-surround  it, 
by  raising  the  nose  of  the  trough.  The  spout 
can  then  be  readily  withdrawn,  it  would 
seem  that  this  provision  at  least  would  be 
some  improvement  over  spouts  which  are 
firmly  driven  into  tne  tree,  thereby  tending  to 
impede  the  fliw  of  the  sap  by  the  wedging  of 
the  fibers,  and  to  injure  the  tree  when  re¬ 
moved.  The  Cady  patent  will  expire  next 
year. 

We  give  also  illustrations  of  the  Pudigon 
(Pig.  54)  and  (Fig.  55)  the  Steele  spouts,  the 
patents  for  which  will  expire  respectively 
April  28,  1885,  and  February  23,  1886.  The 
Pudigou  cap  spout  consists  of  a  V-shaped 
metal  drip  spout  which  is  inserted  in  the 
"blaze”  of  the  tree  made  around  the  hole. 
The  front  edges  of  tbi®  spout  are  turned  up  so 
as  to  properly  direct  the  flow  of  the  sap  to  the 
bucket,  and  the  inner  edges  of  the  spout  are 
knife  edged,  so  as  to  be  driven  into  the  sap- 
wood  of  the  tree. 

The  Steele  method  of  obtaining  sap  consists 
in  scoring  the  tree  with  a  senes  of  grooves 
which  stand  in  an  oblique  direction  and  con¬ 
verge  towards  each  other  with  a  vertical 
groove  extending  downward  at  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  oblique  cuts  At  the  bottom  of  the 
scorings  is  arranged  a  spout  device  to  carry 
the  sap  to  the  bucket. 


I 


Important  Expermients  in  Potato- 
Growing.— One  of  the  most  valuable  experi¬ 
ments  ever  made  by  the  N  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  a  late  bulletin.  In  the 
Fall  of  1883  the  Director  selected  and  laid 
aside  for  seed  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
tubers  from  the  most  and  least  produciive 
hills  of  ten  varieti  s  growing  in  the  Station 
garden. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1884,  this  seed  was  cut 
into  single  eyes  and  planted,  each  selection  by 
itself,  iu  the  garden,  so  that  there  were  four 
short  rows  of  each  of  ten  varieties,  the  first 
row  containing  the  cuttings  of  the  largest 
tuber  from  the  most  productive  hill,  the 
second  those  of  the  smallest  tuber  from  the 
most  productive  hill,  the  third  row  the  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  largest  tuber  from  the  least  pro¬ 
ductive  hill,  and  the  fourth  those  of  the 
smallest  tuber  from  the  least  productive. 


From  the  most 
pro.iucllve 
hill.  Largest 
tuber 
Pounds, 

From  the  least 
productive 
hill.  Largest 
tub  r. 
Pounus. 

Mereli 

Total 

MerCb.j  Total. 

Rural  Blush . 

116 

13s 

102 

123 

Early  Sunrise  ' . 

1(9 

1:3 

51 

62 

C  jnqueror . 

91 

11*3 

56 

62 

Deftaaee..  . 

93 

ISO 

90 

116 

Adirondae . 

91 

103 

6-1 

86 

Wall’s  Orange  . 

75 

92 

55 

72 

Beauty  or  Hebron  ... 

62 

86 

43 

73 

Crandall's  Seedling... 

57 

71 

73 

«8 

Early  Mayflower . 

51 

106 

54 

83 

Average . 

83 

106 

66 

85 

TABLE  I  ,  CONTINUED. 


Mereh., 

Total 

Mercn. 

Total 

Rural  B'ush . 

96 

119 

52 

79 

Early  Sunrise . 

Conqueror  . 

82 

65 

t‘i'2 

78 

27 

27 

55 

42 

Della  ce  . . — 

57 

88 

28 

72 

Adirondae . 

67 

79 

70 

91 

Wall’s  Orange . 

55 

70 

51 

73 

Be  iutv  of  Hebron . 

80 

105 

59 

79 

Crandall's  seedilog... 

64 

72 

61 

69 

Early  Mayflower . 

54 

84 

84 

61 

Average . 

69 

88 

45 

69 

Smallest  luber 
from  the  most 
productive 
bill. 
Pounds. 

Largest  tuber 
fr  m  he  least 
productive 
hill 

Pouuds. 

Mercb. 

Total. 

Mer<  b, 

Total. 

Rur.-'l  Blush  . 

Early  Sunrise . 

Conqueror., . 

Defluuee  . 

Adirondae . . . . 

Wall's  Orange.  . 

Beauty  of  Hm-r  n . 

Crandall's  Seedling  .. 
Early  Mayflower . 

96 

82 

65 

57 

6T 

55 

80 

64 

61 

119 

102 

73 

83 

79 

70 

105 

7‘2 

84 

inOD^vfi 

o  »r,  o  ot  *  *n  sji  t-  in 

123 

63 

62 

116 

86 

72 

73 

88 

83 

Average . 

69 

88 

66 

85 

From  the  most  From  the  least 
productlv  •  productive 

hill,  mallest  hiil  Smallest 
tuber.  1  tuber 
Pouuds.  Pounds. 


The  more  they  are  examined  the  stronger 
does  the  evidence  appear  that  these  tables 
furnish  an  important  clue  for  progress  in  t  he 
improvement  of  the  potato.  They  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate.  very  clearly,  that  in  order  to  increase  our 
yield  of  potatoes,  it  is  ODly  necessary  in  dig¬ 
ging  our  crop  to  expose  the  hills  separately, 
aud  then  before  harvesting  go  through  and 
select  our  seed  potatoes  from  those  hills  which 
show  the  most  abundant  crop. 

The  experiment  also  seems  to  indicate  that 
deterioration  in  a  variety,  whereby  a  good 
variety  tends  to  become  less  and  less  profitable 
to  grow,  arises  from  the  entire  lack  of  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prolific 
plant,  and  that  to  ooviate  this  deterioration  it 
may  only  be  necessary  to  yearly  select  our 
seed  from  the  more  prolific  hilts,  instead  of 
hap-hazard  from  the  harvested  crop. 

The  importance  of  this  experiment  justi 
fies  the  massing  of  the  conclusions  in  another 
table. 

table  m. 


Pounds  per 
liO  bill*. 
Average. 


1 

Mereh 

Total. 

From  l’gest  tubers  from  most  prolific 

hill . 

From  l’ge«t  tubers  from  1  ast  prolific 
h.ll . . 

S3 

66 

106 

85 

Fri 'in  smal'at  tubers  from  mor,t  prolific 

bill....  . . 

From  smal'at  tubers  from  lea  t  prolific 
bill . . . . 

69 

45 

83 

69 

The  question  may  arise  whether  the  smaller 
size  of  tnecuttin's  from  the  smallest  tuuera 
may  not  account  for  the  difference  in  yield. 

The  smallest  tubers  irom  the  most  productive 
hills,  however,  did  not  exceed  in  size  the 
smallest  tubers  taken  from  the  least  produc 
tive  hills,  and  hence  the  results  mui-t  be  inter 
preted  that  the  tubers  from  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  hills  possess  more  inbei  eut  vigor  than  do 
those  of  the  least  productive  hills. 


No  people  in  the  world  are  more  economical 
than  ihe  French  peasantry,  and  the  French 
workiog  classes  in  tne  cities,  recruited  iD  great 
part  irom  the  couutry,  are  neaily  as  econom¬ 
ical.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  small 
savings  of  the  laboring  classes  in  town, 
and  country,  more  than  the  accumulations  of 
rich  people,  that  enabled  Fi  ance  to  pay  off  so 
rapidly  the  enormous  indemnity  exacted  by 
Gej  many  at  tue  close  of  the  late  war.  Even 
now,  notwithstanuing  the  depression  of  agn 
cultural  and  industrial  interests,  the  Paris 
savings  bank  rtturus  for  tne  past  year  show, 
as  compared  with  1883,  an  increase  of  23,292 
in  toe  number  ot  depositors,  and  of  8,385,473 
francs  iu  tne  amount  due  to  them,  The  total 
number  of  depositors  registered  on  the  3 1st 
ult,  was  492.928,  and  the  amount  of  savings 
103,102,989  francs. 


WORTH  NOTING. 


This  table  is  re-arranged  below  in  order  to 
bring  out  a  most  Important  conclusion.  It 
contrasts  the  merchantable  and  the  total  yield 
from  the  smallest  tuber  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  bill,  and  that  of  the  largest  tubers  from  the 
lea-t  productive  hill,  whereby  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  smallest  tubers  from  the  most  pro 
ductive  hills  yielded  more  crop  than  did  the 
largest  tubers  from  the  least  productive  hill. 


The  veteran  Robert  Douglas  regards  the 
wild,  Black  Cherry,  which  he baslabored  long 
and  hard  to  bring  into  notice,  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  for  tree  planting.  He  tells 
the  Pniladelphia  Weekly  Press  that  one  exten¬ 
sive  tree  planter,  who  will  add  80  acres  to  his 
plantation  in  the  Spring,  purposes  to  set  wild 
cherry  seedlings,  12  feet  apart,  among  catal- 
pas,  on  half  of  it,  and  black  walnut,  20  feet 

apart,  on  the  other  half . . . 

W.  t  Chamberlain  wishes  to  know,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  the  best  size  and  depth  for  holes 
in  tapping  maple  trees.  He  would  like  this 
experiment  to  be  made:  Take  100  trees  as 
uniform  as  possible,  and  tap  each  with  a  %■ 
inch  hole  on  one  side  aud  a  half  inch  hole  on 
the  other;  bang  a  bucket  on  each  and  gather 
and  measure  separately  the  sap  run  from  the 
100  %  inch  and  tne  100  half-inch  holes  during 

the  eu  tire  season . . . 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  expresses  the  belief 
after  careful  observation  of  15  years  in  a 
"bush”  of  some  1,400  buckets  where  be  has 
used  wooden,  tin  and  galvanized  iron  (Eureka) 
spouts  side  by  side,  that  the  Eureka  is  the  best. 
The  wooden  spouts  soured  the  6a p  so  evi¬ 
dently  more  than  metal  that  he  discarded 

them  entirely  Dearly  20  years  ago . 

He  saysthat  it  is  the  boring  of  the  bole,  and 
not  the  exhaustion  of  the  sap  that  injures  the 
tree.  Hence  he  would  rim  out  the  hole  rather 
than  bore  a  new  one,  about  the  middle  of  the 

season . 

Another  thing  that  seems  to  him  impor¬ 


tant,  is  to  keep  the  bucket  banging  on  the 
spout  and  covered  during  cold  and  windy 
weather  when  the  sap  is  not  running.  It 
keeps  the  wind  and  cold  f  om  drying  up  the 
boles.  A  hole  bored  in  March  and  left  en¬ 
tirely  open,  will  be  dried  aud  seared  in  the 
wind  iu  a  week  so  that,  the  sap  will  scarcely 
flow  at  all.  If  a  bucket  is  hung  it  keeps  out 
still  more  wind,  and  finally,  if  the  bucket  is 
covered  and  kept  banging  on  the  spout,  the 
bole  will  keep  fresh  and  in  good  running  or¬ 
der  for  the  longest  time . . 

"Not  so  good  as  our  hopes — not  so  bad  as 
our  fears.”  is  the  way  the  Mark  Lane  Express 
sums  up  the  farm  results  of  1884  in  England. . 

Mr.  Hale  likes  pine  needles  for  mulching 
strawberries.  The  N.  E.  Farmer  prefers  any¬ 
thing  that  can  remain  on  the  ground  during 
tne  fruiting  season  to  keep  the  berries  clean 
and  the  soil  moist.  Sowed  coru  is  first  rate 

for  mulching  strawberries . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Chekver  says  that  no  pure-bred 
cattle  can  ever  drive  the  natives  out  of  the 

country....... . . . 

We  have  in  mind  an  occasion  when  300 
busy  and  intelligent  men — many  of  whom  had 
come  1,000  miles  to  a  convention  of  nursery¬ 
men— were  kept  for  nearly  an  hour  listening 
to  a  paper  utterly  barren  of  any  interesting 
fact  or  helpful  suggestion.  This  was  more 
than  a  mere  waste  of  time.  It  was  the  squan¬ 
dering  of  a  priceless  opportunity.  These  men 
bad  met  at  great  pam3  and  expense,  and  it 
was  robbing  them  of  all  the  chance  of  instruc¬ 
tive  intercourse.  Such  papers  murder  all  in¬ 
terest  in  these  meetings,  and  they  drive  away 
the  men  whose  attendance  makes  them  of  the 

greatest  use . 

The  above  is  a  portion  of  an  article  upon 
"Farmers’  Meeting.”  which  we  find  in  the 
Weekly  Press.  It  is  very  true— don’t  you 

think  so.  Rural  readers?  . 

The  article  in  the  Press  further  states  that 
in  most  cases  the  "proceedings”  of  these  so¬ 
cieties  are  published.  All  of  these  reports 
contain  much  that  is  of  pe<  manent  value.  But 
it  is  plain  that  this  vast  undigested  mass  of 
crude  statements  could  be  improved  by  careful 
editing.  The  amount  of  this  literature  is 
swelling  into  formidable  bulk,  vv  hat-  if  it 
were  carefully  boiled  down  every  year?  The 
expense  of  printing  would  be  lei-sened,  and  so 
would  the  labor  of  searching  for  any  ueeded 
information.  This  search  isoften  unrewai  ded, 
because  ihere  is  uothing  to  guide  it.  For  the 
most  serious  lack  of  these  reports,  after  all.  is 
careful  indexing.  Indeed,  not  one  in  ten  has 
any  index  at  all  worth  the  name,  so  tnat  what 

is  good  in  them  is  practically  lost. . 

G.  W.  Hoffman  remarks,  in  the  Husband¬ 
man,  that  he  cennot  afford  to  compel  cows  to 
eat  anything  that  is  not  good  for  them.  All 
farm  stock  to  be  kept  in  the  best  condition, 
must  be  fed  enough,  the  feed  be  given  often 
enough,  and  what  is  rejected  taken  away,  for 

mussing  it  over  spoils  it  for  other  use . 

Pres.  Lyon  speaks  In  the  Michigan  Farmer 
of  the  inferiority  or  English  apples,  shown  at 
New  Orleans,  in  quality,  color  and  size,  as 

compared  with  ours...,. ... . . 

Oregon  and  California  apples  are  very 
large,  but  they  are  less  highly  colored  than 
those  of  other  States,  aud  have  lost  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  flavor,  having  become  either  neutral 

or  positively  sweet . 

The  mere  politician  thinks  of  his  party  and 
the  next  election;  the  Statesman  thinks  of 
his  country  and  the  next  generation.  We 
shall  know  under  which  head  to  class  Mr. 
Cleveland  when  his  Cabinet  is  announced, 

perhaps.... . . . 

If  animals  are  not  fed  at  regular  hours 
they  are  iu  alternate  conditions  of  hunger  and 
surfeit,  and  noauimal  can  thrive  in  that  way 
Moreover,  if  the  feeding  is  long  delayed, 
there  is  a  worry  that  causes  more  waste  from 
the  system  than  would  result  from  actual 

hunger . 

A  letter  by  Sir  J  B.  Lawes  has  appeared 
in  the  Loodon  Times,  in  which  he  claims  that 
the  sewage  of  large  towns,  when  deposited 
in  the  sea,  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
production  of  fish,  and  that  while  the  value  of 
sewage  upon  the  land  has  been  exaggerated, 

its  value  in  the  sta  has  been  ignored . 

It  seems  that  the  Empire  State  Potato  of 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Coy,  the  originator  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  sent  out  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker.  Mr.  Coy  says  the  Empire 
State  will  prove  as  good  in  every  way  for  a 
late  potato  as  the  Hebron  for  an  early.  Mr.  Coy 
sent  us  the  Empire  State  as  No.  99  last  year, 
but  the  test  was  interfered  with  aud  no  report 

rendered . . . 

"Why  propagate  the  hybrid  between  wheat 
and  rye,  spoken  of  by  the  Rural — so  much 
talked  of  by  that  journal?  We  can  see  no 
reason  for  this,  provided  a  genuine  hybrid 
has  been  produced  ”  Thus  comments  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler.  Why,  the  Rural  would  ask, 


should  we  cultivate  any  hybrid  or  cross-breed  I 
The  most  valuable  plants  and  fruits  of  to-day 

belong  to  one  or  the  other  class . 

No  doubt  the  Champion  is  about  the  earliest 
grape;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  its  earli¬ 
ness  makes  a  sufficient  amend  for  its  worth- 

lesness . . . . . . . 

Mr.  E.  Williams  slates,  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Weekly  Press,  that  while  Cottage  is  but 
a  few  days  later,  it  is  far  superior  in  quality, 
being  rich  and  sweet.  The  vine  is,  with  us, 

hardy,  but  the  bunches  are  small . 

As  before  stated,  Mr.  Williams  places  the 
Worden  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  best 
variety  of  the  dark  grape.  He  says  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Concord  in  every  way.and  earlier. 
If  called  upon  to  select  a  variety  of  each  color 
combining  iu  the  highest  degree  health,  vigor 
and  productiveness,  sizp,  beauty'  and  quality 
of  bunch  and  berry,  he  would  name  Worden, 
Brighton  and  Niagara.  To  double  the  list, 
Wilder,  Jefferson  and  Lady  Washington 
would  be  about  the  addition  he  would  make. 
We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Williams  should 
add  Lady  Washington.  At  the  Rural  Grounds 
it  is  killed  to  the  ground  in  severe  Winters 
and  seldom  ripens  a  bunch  fully . . 
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Until  about  the  middle  of  December,  we 
continued  our  rambles  about  Seattle,  as  the 
woods  were  in  the  bight  of  their  beauty. 
Mosses,  ferns  and  general  vegetation  lake  on 
anew  growth  after  the  rainfall  in  October, 
and  the  wild  strawberries  aud  wild  yellow 
violets  continue  in  full  bloom.  A  beautiful 
shrub,  which  bears  an  edible  berry,  which  is 
pronounced  sallal,  or  saleel— an  Indian  name 
— I  found  in  some  places  in  profuse  bloom,  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  Everywhere 
in  the  wood*  the  scene  was  as  moist,  fresh 
and  dainty  as  in  June  in  Pennsylvania,  but  I 
have  never  an)  where  found  such  beautiful 
forests  as  those  here.  The  mosses  are  exqui¬ 
site,  and  tb  y  cover  stones  and  fallen  timbers 
with  the  greatest  daintiness,  and  luxuriance 
as  well.  Although  the  varieties  of  trees  are 
limited,  the  forests  have  e  tropical  luxuriance, 
and  if  we  extended  our  w  alks  for  two  or  three 
miles,  we  could  enjoy  the  perfect  silence  that 
only  re.gus  where  the  trees  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  hundreds,  and  maybe  thousands,  of 
years,  and  nature  remains  undisturbed.  1 
huve  been  told  of  one  tree,  a  cedar,  cut  on  the 
SouDd,  which  had  2.897  rings,  exclusive  of  the 
center,  which  w  as  decayed.  None  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  1  judge,  which  have  been  seut  to 
New  Orleans  from  this  Territory,  con¬ 
veys  n  just  idea  of  this  country,  in  regard 
to  its  special  products,  and  partieulaily  ita 
timber  Wood  is  used  here  in  the  most  lavish 
manner, as  nothing  is  more  plentiful  and  stone 
is  scarce.  A  very  handsome  stone  is  brought 
from  a  place  on  tbeBouud,  called  Bellingham 
Bay,  and  is  used  by  the  wealthy  builders  of 
modern  houses  for  foundation  walls,  iu- 
closures,  steps,  etc.  A  foundation  wall  under 
a  house  is  almost  a  curiosity  in  this  country. 
Houses  are  very  quickly  built,  aud  stand  on 
wooden  piles,  or  short  timbers  stood  on  end; 
there  are  no  cellars,  aud  when  the  space  under 
the  house  can  be  utilized,  it  is  boat  ded  from 
the  ground  up;  but  it  is  often  left  open,  so 
that  the  floors  are  in  Winter  cruelly  cold. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  all  bouses,  except 
the  best  class  of  modern  ones  very  recently 
built,  stand  on  timbpis  placed  oti  the  ground, 
taken  directly  from  the  hand  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  nny  preparation  whatever.  A  common 
excuse  made  by  the  people  is,  "Oh,  in  this 
climate  we  need  no  cellars,  you  know,  and  do 
not  require  warmly  built  houses.”  This  ex¬ 
cuse  amounts  to  nothing  at  all,  as  one  feels 
the  cold  at  times  very  severely  on  Puget 
Bound.  Seattle  is  an  extremely  favored  lo. 
calitv,  aud  is  almost  entirely  sheltered  from 
winds.  Indeed,  during  the  weeks  I  have 
spent  here— uow  lengthening  iuto  months— 1 
recall  but  one  night  iu  which  the  wlud  has 
blown,  and  but  a  veiy  few  days.  It  Is  just 
the  reverse  of  Tacoma,  which  is  exposed  both 
as  to  land  and  water,  and  the  boats  there, 
with  their  poor  anchorage,  often  drift  far 
from  their  moorings. 

But  about  the  middle  of  December  snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  furnishing 
fine  coasting,  and  the  adventurous  boy  could 
start  his  sled  on  ibe  highest  terrace  in  the  city, 
up  as  far  as  Twelfth  Street,  and  "scoot”  u> 
the  very  w  harf.  One  youngster  pirforuied  a 
feat  that  1  venture  lo  say  he  will  never  he 
able  to  repeat.  As  be  passed  on  his  sled  ft 
street  through  which  run  horse-cars,  he  shot 
under  a  car,  between  the  wheeie,  and  went 
through  unharmed  and  untouched,  although 
the  car  was  in  slow  motion.  The  newspapers 
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commented  on  the  “unusual  coasting.”  but  as 
I  talked  with  old  residents  I  concluded  that 
snow  fell  more  or  less  every  Winter.  One  of 
tbe  oldest  residents,  who  came  here  30  yearg 
ago.  loDg  bef  re  the  town  bad  a  name,  told 
me  that,  one  Winter  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  and  be  did  not  think  that  iu  these 
30  years  the  climate  had  varied  much,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opinion  of  some,  that  as  tbe 
forests  are  cut  off  it  grows  colder  and  drier. 
But  this  Winter  tbe  cold  continued  until  after 
Christmas,  and  the  snow  fell  to  the  deot.h  of 
nearly  two  feet,  and  everybody  declared  that  it 
was  unprecedented.  The  rail  wav  tracks  were 
blockaded. and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  webad 
no  eastern  mails.  There  was  almost  a  vege¬ 
table  famine,  as  the  vegetables,  which  here 
are  largely  loft  in  the  ground,  were  buripd  deep 
under  the  snow  nud  here  as  in  Western  Oregon, 
the  people  make  no  provision  against  it.  and 
seem  demoralized  by  it  Shuffling  around  in 
narrow  paths,  gloomily  waiting  for  a  “Chi¬ 
nook”  wind  which  will  melt  a  deep  snow  in  one 
night.  (“Chinook”  is  also  applied  to  a  dialect 
which  is  used  in  conversation  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  through  tbe  medium  of  which  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  converse  with  each  other.)  One 
man  told  roe  he  remembered  the  first  sleigh 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Seattle — a  drygoods  box 
set  on  a  pair  of  runners  cut  from  planks.  A. 
sleigh  in  the  Eastern  sen°e,  of  course,  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  here,  where  the  snow,  ns  a  rule, 
remains  but  a  few  hours.  But  this  Winter, 
with  its  fortnight  of  ?uow,  developed  consid¬ 
erable  sledding  gear,  whi^h  consisted  of  run¬ 
ners.  upon  which  were  placed  the  body  of  a 
wagon — auv  and  all  kinds  of  wheeled  vehicles 
being  so  utilized,  from  a  top  buggv  to  a  lum¬ 
ber  wagon.  It  is  a  very  good  “scheme”  as  the 
people  here  say.  The  Puget  Sound  people  are 
called  “moss-hacks”  by  the  Oregonians,  and 
the  Oregonians  are  in  turn  called  “web  foots.” 
“Mo«s  back’’  is  in  recognition  of  the  extent  to 
which  moss  grows  on  ever  thing  in  the  Sound 
country,  while  the  abundance  of  rain,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Winter,  in  Western  Oregon,  im¬ 
plies  the  necessity  of  webbed  feet,  with  which 
to  paddle  around  in  the  mud.  Tbe  climate  in 
Western  Oregon  is  colder  in  Winter  and 
warmer  in  Summer  than  it  is  here,  and  al¬ 
ways  more  malarial.  There  is  practically,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  no  malaria  whatever  in 
this  Sound  reeinn,  and  the  little  that  exists 
elsewhere  in  Washington  is  the  product  of 
“settlers.”  That  ma^pria  and  plagues  do  not 
affect  all  these  Sound  towns,  is  solely  due  to 
the  sea  air  and  the  climate,  which  is  never  hot. 
for  what  with  carelessness,  no  drainage  and 
bad  drainage,  and  the  inexcusable  and  abom¬ 
inable  laziness  that  dumps  garbage  and  kind¬ 
red  material  into  the  streets  and  vacant  lots, 
the  result  anywhere  else  would  be  prolific  of 
disease.  Even  here,  there  is  considerable 
typhoid  fever,  rarely  fatal  however,  and  I 
fancy  there  is  more  diphtheria  on  this  Coast 
than  in  the  “East.”  But  1  am  assured  that 
all  these  diseases  are  of  milder  tvpes. 

Anaximander  recently  went  to  spend  twoor 
three  days  with  a  friend,  on  his  “ranch”  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Washington — tbe 
opposite  side  from  Seattle.  They  had  a  walk  of 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  lake,  and  a  row  of 
about  four  across  the  water.  He  reported  the 
soil  there  as  being  good,  and  it  i«  quite  famous 
for  fruits,  even  Including  peaches.  The  price 
the  friend  paid  for  bis  land  was  five  dollars 
per  acre,  and  there  is  about  one  quarter  of.au 
acre  cleared.  There  is  some  good  limber  on 
the  land,  but  the  expense  of  clearing  is  alwavs 
a  heavy  item.  One  ranch,  consisting  of  820 
acres,  belonged  to  an  “old  bach,”  of  which 
160  acres  he  hail  homsteaded  several  years 
ago.  After  some  years’  residence  on  it.  bis 
neighbors  all  left  the  neighborhood,  and  then 
he  went  away,  and  spent  nine  or  ten  years 
elsewhere — in  Eastern  Oregon.  Florida. 
Michigan,  and  New  England,  but  had  finally 
returned  to  bis  Lake  Washington  ranch  for 
permanent  residence.  The  owner  of  another 
ranch,  with  a  small  patch  of  ole  red  land, 
valued  it  at  about  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The 
most  profitable  farming  in  Western  Washing 
ton  Territory  is  about  the  Sound,  in  the  river 
bottoms,  or  where  the  produce  can  be  sent  to 
home  markets  by  boat  as  railway  freights  are 
so  high  everywhere  w’estof  the  Hockiee.  as  to 
eat  up  the  farmer’s  profits.  Hay  is  one  of  the 
best  crops,  and  butter-making  aud  poultry¬ 
raising,  intelligently  conducted,  ought  to  bo 
profitable,  with  tbe  general  steck  raising  that 
a  good  managing  farmer  includes  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  At  Christmas  time  turkeys  were  35 
cents  a  pound,  and  chickens  and  geese  in  pro¬ 
portion  But  as  I  have  before  said,  cleared 
land  is  very  high;  the  river  bottom  lands, 
which  are  valuable,  being  rated  from  811)0  to 
$300  per  acre.  The  laud  varies  greatly,  some 
of  it  being  worthless.  It  is  much  like  tho  lit¬ 
tle  girl  with  the  curl  on  her  forehead— some 
of  it  is“rery,very  good.”  and  some  of  it  ‘per 
fectly  horrid  ”  A  Herman  friend  of  ours, 
who  has  traveled  over  this  north-west  country 
on  horse  back  —  his  latest  jaunt  beiug  on 
horse-back  from.  Seattle  to.  St.  Paul— writes 


that  of  all  tbe  places  he  bas  been  at,  be  likes 
8eattle  the  best.  1  like  it  too,  exceedingly, 
but  as  I  before  said.  1  think  that  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  "honest  labor’’  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  can  do  better  East  than  here.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  country  must  be  slow,  the 
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capital  here  employed  is  largely  that  of  non¬ 
residents.  and  the  people,  all  told,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  do  not  exceed  150,000,  so  that  the  home 


market  for  everything  is  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas 

Malvern.  Hot  Spring  Co. — The  past  season 
was  quite  favorable  in  Arkausas  for  most  of 
the  crops  grown  here,  which  I  will  mention 
in  the  order  of  their  importance.  As  the 
leading  money  crop  cotton  comes  first.  This 
was  a  little  below  the  average  in  yield ;  it  sells 
at  eight  to  nine  cents  per  pouud  after  being 
ginned  and  haled.  Corn  comes  next  This  was 
above  an  average,  the  yield  on  bottom  lands 
being  about  50  bushels  per  acre;  on  uplaud 
about  half  as  much.  Pork  ranks  third  Hogs 
have  got  fat  in  t  he  woods,  as  acorns  and  other 
nuts  have  been  very  plenty.  Dressed  hogs 
will  probably  sell  at  $4  to  $5  per  100  pouuds 
Sweet  potatoes  are  abundant  and  dull  at  50 
cents  per  bushel  Ii*isb  potatoes  scarce  at  $1 
per  bushel.  Wheat  is  not  grown  much  in 
this  part  of  Arkansas.  Hay  and  oats  are  not 
grown  to  sell;  in  fact,  but  very  few  farmers 
have  hav  for  their  owu  use.  Corn  blades, 
oats  unthrashed,  aud  cow-pea  vine;  are  the 
fodder  crops.  Grass  for  hav  aud  pasture  de¬ 
serves,  aud  will  soon  got,  far  more  attention 
here  than  formerly.  Orchard  Grass,  clover, 
and  Red  Top  all  do  well.  Mesquit  and  Texas 
Blue  Grass  are  also  good  for  winter  pasture. 
Winter  apples  are  scarce  and  dear,$l  per  bush¬ 
el  from  the  North,  simply  because  the  right 
sorts  have  not  beou  planted  and  cared  for  as 
In  the  Norih.  It  is  not  tne  fault  of  the  soil  or 
climate  that  peaches,  fall  and  winter  apples 
and  pears  are  uot  plenty,  for  enough  has  beou 
done  to  show  that  a  good  selection  of  varieties, 
with  proper  culture  and  protection  from  cat¬ 
tle  and  other  animals,  will  generally  give  us 
good  returns.  Sorghum  was  a  good  crop,  aud 
considerable  sirup  was  made.  Pea  nuts  and 


melons  did  very  well,  but  are  not  grown 
largely  Weather  during  the  past  Fall  mild 
and  pleasant  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  are 
very  favorable  here  for  heavy  out-door  work. 

A.  B. 

Can  'da. 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec. — As  long  as  I  am  a 
farmer  l  must  have  the  farmers’  friend,  the 
R.  N.-Y  This  is  my  second  year  on  a  farm. 

I  find  tbe  Rural  is  jmt  what  I  want  It  is 
the  perfection  of  a  farm  paper.  It  is  very 
conservative  iu  its  advice  to  farmers.  It  never 
gives  unqualified  praise  to  things  in  which  it 
bas  not  entire  confidence,  and  in  most  cases 
it  has  tested  them.  1  never  feel  towards  tbe 
Rural  as  f  do  to  roost  advice  given  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  nearly  all  the  papers  I  look  on  most 
of  what  is  printed  to  instruct  and  benefit  the 
farmer  as  perfect  bosb.  We  are  scolded,  ad¬ 
vised,  and  laughed  at  by  men  sitting  in  a  city 
office,  who  know  nothing  practically  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Tbe  only  fault  I  have  found  with  the 
Rural  during  one  year’s  readingis  the  advice 
to  keep  the  boys  on  a  farm.  I  do  not  know 
why  my  sons  should  be  farmers  any  more  than 
tbe  sons  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  should  be 
.prime  Ministers  of  our  Dominion.  At  all 
(events,  my  sons  need  nob  be  farmers  unless 
they  desire  it.  It  is  too  noble  a  profession  to 
have  members  in  it  without  heart  or  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Those  wonderful  potato  yielisareno 
great  benefit  to  ns.  unless  land  is  very  dear 
The  most  of  farmers  use  their  o*n  mauure. 
and  some  in  favored  plaees  can  buy  barn 
manure.  I  for  ODe  do  not  want  to  raise  even 
500  bushels  per  acre.  As  it  is.  we  can’t  sell 
the  few  we  raise  for  more  than  25  ceots  a 
bushel.  We  have  to  put  several  acres  in 
hoed  crops  to  fit  the  land  for  barley,  and  if 
we  were  to  raise  500  bushels  instead  of  150.  we 
could  not  get  10  cents  per  bushel.  In  spite  of 
tho  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  fellow- 


beiugs  starving,  we  must  own  there  are  too 
many  farmers,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  bold 
that  farmers  must  work  and  support  them 
without  any  compensation.  As  to  potato 
culture,  tell  the  Rural  readers— those  of  them 
who  cau  get  baru-yard  manure,  or  who  have 
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it  of  their  own— to  drop  their  seed  every  third 
row,  about  one  foot  apart  iu  the  row.  when 
plowing.  Put  on  25  loads  of  good  manure 
and  50  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  and  if  they  can 


sell  them  at  all.  there  is  more  money  than  in 
raising  800  hushels  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
always  provided  tbe  land  is  cheap.  j.  L. 

Nebraska. 

Ashland,  Saunders  Co. — This  section  is  a 
part  of  the  “Corn  Bslt.”  While  other  grains 
are  raised,  they  are  hardly  worth  mention  as 
compared  with  corn.  Immense  crops  in  the 
aggregate  are  grown;  this  year’s  is  excellent 
in  quality,  hut  below  the  average  id  quantity 
per  acre.  The  swine  plague  or  fever,  hog 
cholera,  or  some  other  disease,  has  made  sad 
havoc  here,  for  thousaods  of  bogs,  young  and 
grown,  have  died,  and  while  it  has  abated  for 
waDt  of  subjects,  still  some  people  are  yet  los- 
iog  from  their  stock.  Tt  is  a  serious  loss,  in¬ 
deed,  and  a  cause  of  much  embarrassmjnt  to 
many.  The  problem  here  yet  to  be  solved  is 
how  to  raise  stock  iu  proportion  to  the  grain. 
Corn  selling  at  from  13  to  20  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  profitable  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle, 
which  can  he  sold  at  3}£  cents,  and  over,  per 
pound;  but  bow  are  we  poor  farmers  to  get 
them  and  have  them  do  well!  We  have,  in 
great  part,  to  depend  ou  selliog  corn  at  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Some  are  losing  young  cattle  after 
they  had  been  turned  out  to  feed  oo  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn-stalks:  but  there  may  be  other  causes 
for  the  mortality,  such  as  lack  of  proper  care 
in  watering.  c.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

Pickaway,  Monroe  Co,,  Jan.  12.— This 
county,  in  general,  is  a  limestone.  Blue  Grass 
section,  adapted  to  grazing  BDd  wheat  and 
corn  raising,  and  producing  from  10  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  25  to  60  bushels  of 
corn,  according  to  cultivation.  Those  farmers 
who  plow  with  the  old  Livingstone  plow  and 
harrow  very  poorly,  and  plant  and  sow  and 
cover  with  the  clods,  and  feel  their  fodder  in 
the  public  road,  and  stack  what  little  straw 
they  have  in  a  sink  hole  or  in  a  wood  land, 
and  never  fix  any  shelter  whatever  for  the 
stock,  and  work  but  very  little,  attending  all 
public  gatherings,  whittling  store  boxes,  and 
talking  of  the  hard  times  we  are  having  and 
the  great  scarcity  of  money,  always  have  the 
poorest  crops.  With  them  everything  goes 
on  badly;  bat  we  have  not  a  great  many 
such.  Those  who  plow  with  good  plows,  and 
harrow  effectually,  and  use  good  drags  or 
rollers  to  pulverize  all  the  clods,  save  all  the 
manure  possible  and  use  some  good  chemical 
fertilizer — about  200  pounds  per  acre — and 
drill  the  wheat  in  raise  as  much  as  25  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  on  as  much  as  50 
acres,  and  some  sow  as  much  as  150  acres. 
This  kind  of  farmers  stay  at  home  and  mind 
their  owu  business,  work  all  the  time,  have 
money  to  buy  fertilizers  and  stock  and  such 
other  things  a3  they  need.  They  have  also 
plenty  to  eats  and,  alter  alL,  have  a  surplus  to 
buv  a  farm  journal  or  so.  We  are  very  highly 
pleased  with  the  Rur.-»l  New  Yorker,  and 
still  more  since  it  is  cut  and  pasted.  The 
reading  matter  in  it  is  first-cla^s.  s!  L.  B. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Callrornla, 

Petaluma.  Sanorua  Co.— The  Rural  wheat 
and  rye  rusted  too  much,  being  too  late  for 
this  coast  Tbe  corn  giew  well,  but,  like  the 
previous  season's  corn,  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  as  good  for  this  coast  as  the  ktnis  com¬ 
monly  grown  here.  The  Rural  Blush  Potato 
pleased  us  as  much  this  year  as  last,  and  I 
think  it  may  prove  good  for  California,  c.  N. 

Iowa. 

Fxcelsior.  Mahaska  Co  — T  must  say  I  am 
more  than  satisfied  witn  the  Rural.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  by  far  the  best  paper  of  its  class  ever 
published  in  this  country  or  any  other.  I  am 
surprised  to  find  any  farmer  who  will  deprive 
himself  and  family  of  such  a  treasure  of  in¬ 
formation.  Any  farmer  that  does  not  take  it 
loses  a  wonderful  amount  of.  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  The  free  seeds  are  worth  three  times 
the  price  of  the  paper.  I  made  three  times 
that  amount  out  of  the  tomatoes  I  raised  from 
the  seed  I  got  iu  the  last  Froe-Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  Thev  heat  anything  lbave  ever -den  in 
the  tomato  line. aud  the  Garden  Treasures  were 
a  perfect  show;  or  at  least  I  thought  so.  by  the 
number  of  persons  that  used  to  stop  on  the 
road  to  look  over  the  garden  fence  at  them,  as 
they  were  something  unusual  around  here. 
My  wife  says  the  Rural  is  the  best  and  most 
attractive  paper  she  ever  read.  Long  life  to 
it!  w.  N.  R. 

K  annas. 

Trivoli,  Ellsworth  Co. —The  Shoe -peg 
Corn  this  year  did  very  well;  but  it  did  not 
look  like  the  seed.  The  watermelons  were 
splendid,  and  so  was  everything  else.  The 
tomatoes  and  peas  were  very  early,  t.  a.  b. 

Maryland. 

Spencerville.  Montgomery  Co.— The  R. 
N  Y  Peas  were  the  best  with  me.  I  saved 
all  for  seed.  The  tomatoes  were  spleDdid; 
they  were  superior  to  the  seed  we  bought  for 
25  cents  per  package.  The  corn  is  a  good 
early  kind.  The  wheat  did  not  come  up  very 
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well,  owing  to  the  dry  Fall;  the  rye  came  up 
better;  the  flower  seeds  did  well;  bloomed 
splendidly,  but  1  failed  to  get  much  seed,  as 
the  drought  killed  them.  l.  h  n. 

Michigan. 

Litchfield,  Hillsdale  Co. — The  Rural 
Union  Corn  did  not  grow  very  tall  on  account 
of  drought;  but  it  had  fair  sized  ears  aud 
ripened  well.  I  have  about  40  ears  for  seed. 
The  R.  N.  Y  Pea  is  the  earliest  I  ever  saw;  it 
ripened  so  that  I  planted  the  second  crop  of 
seed  raised,  on  July  24;  thus  I  bad  two 
crops  iu  one  seasou.  The  Market  Harden  Pea 
did  not  amount  to  anything.  The  Harden 
Treasures  1  planted  in  front  of  my  house,  and 
they  pi'oved  to. tie  a  treasure,  indeed.  My 
wife  gathered  all  the  seed  she  could  get.  The 
tomatoes  also  proved  to  be  a  noble  treas¬ 
ure  for  the  table.  I  could  not  tell  how 
many  different  kinds  there  were,  and  it  was 
equally  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  nicest  or 
the  best;  yet  every  thing  was  cut  short  by  the 
drought.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Rural 
seed  that  I  have  received  I  have  to  day  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  and 
other  things  that  the  Rural  has  sent  out,  that 
I  prize  very  highly,  and  that  are  worth  all 
that  the  Rural  costs,  beside*  the  abundant 
information  it  gives  about  other  things,  and 
the  only  sorrow  i  would  ever  have  would  be 
when  I  could  not  raise  money  enough  to  get 
the  good  old  Rural,  and  especially  since  it 
has  been  pasted  and  trimmed.  G  k. 

Yuba,  Grand  Traverse  Co. — The  Rural  to¬ 
matoes  were  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw.  The 
wheat  and  rye  are  now  sown  and  looked  well 
before  they  were  covered  with  snow.  The 
corn  I  planted  in  a  lield  with  eight-rowed 
yellow.  It  is  later  than  the  yellow,  but  I 
have  a  few  ears  that  hybridized  with  the 
yellow,  which  I  will  plant  next  Spring. 
The  oats  are  too  late  with  us,  but  they  made 
a  very  heavy  yield.  w.  H  F. 

Minnesota, 

Freeburgh,  Houston  Co.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
Peas  were  very  early  and  good ;  Market  Gar¬ 
den  Peas  did  well.  I  saved  both  kinds  for 
set  d*  The  corn  was  not  so  heavy  as  our  com¬ 
mon  field  corn.  The  oats  did  well ;  hut  the 
soil  was  too  rich  and  they  fell,  and  did  not 
ripen.  The  tomatoes  were  very  eood.  We 
had  some  very  nice  flowers  from  the  Garden 
Treasures.  Long  live  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker!  m.  m. 

Nebraska. 

Delta,  Otoe  Co.,  Jan.  22. — The  Rural 
seeds  were  all  good.  The  corn  did  well,  and  so 
did  the  peas  and  tomatoes.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  were  as  nice  a  lot  of  flowers  as  I  ever  saw. 

A.  A.  N. 

North  Loup,  Valley  Co.,  Jan.  10.— The 
Rural  seeds  did  well.  The  tomatoes  were 
floe,  and  yielded  a  tremendous  cron.  I  saved 
the  peas  for  seed.  The  corn  did  well;  ears 
very  large.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  very 
fine.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  Rural  Plush  Potatoes 
— a  good  yield  and  very  few  small  ones.  I 
like  this  variety  very  much.  Crops  were 
good;  wheat  20  bushels  per  acre;  oats  40  to 
60:  corn  40  to  60;  but  prices  are  low;  wheat, 
40  cts. ;  corn,  20  cts. ;  oats,  15  cts.  •  potatoes, 
20  cts  per  bushel.  Weather  very  cold ;  27  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  this  morning.  h.  h  s. 

Texas. 

Pattonville,  Lamar  Co.— The  Rural  seeds 
did  finely,  except  the  oats  and  rye,  which  I 
planted  at  the  same  time — February  26— with 
auti-ru-t  oats.  The  oats  grew  very  fluely,  but 
when  beginning  to  head,  rusted  badly.  The 
rye  was  destroyed  by  chinch  bugs.  Of  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Corn  I  raised  one-half 
bushel  of  ears.  The  peas  were  10  days  earlier 
than  any  early  variety  we  had.  The  toma¬ 
toes  proved  to  be  very  fine,  and  we  raised 
some  very  large  specimens.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  beautiful,  and  among  them 
were  many  kinds  new  to  us  all.  d  e  r. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.] 

RED  water  in  cattle. 

“  Subscriber North  Tryon,  Canada.  — 
What  is  a  remedy  for  “red  water’  in  cattle? 

Ans. — Red  water  is  of  two  kinds,  but  these 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  critical  expert 
examination.  One,  and  the  common  form  of 
it,  consists  of  a  brownish-red  mutter  in  the 
urine;  the  other  consists  of  the  presence  of 
red  blood  globules  in  it.  Both  are  caused  by 
disorder  of  the  liver;  but  tho  latter  form, 


known  as  hsematuria,  accompanies  some  feb¬ 
rile  diseases  in  which  there  are  serious  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  blood  and  the  kiudeys,  such  as 
Texan  fever;  spleuie  fever,  etc.  Usually  red 
water  is  caused  by  continued  indigestion  pro¬ 
duced  hy  the  consumption  of  dry,  hard  food, 
before  the  stomach  has  become  used  to  the 
change;  aod  also  by  the  fresh,  green  food  in 
Spring  after  long  feeding  on  dry  fodder. 
Smut  in  the  corn  fodder  also  produces  this 
disease  from  irritation  of  the  liver  aud  kid¬ 
neys.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  undigest¬ 
ed  food  fills  the  system  with  crude,  irritating 
matter,  which,  passing  through  the  liver,  dis¬ 
turbs  the  bilo  and  loads  the  blood  w-ith  impu- 
riiity.  This  is  discharged  through  the  kid¬ 
neys,  greatly  over-working  the  organ,  and 
causing  it  to  excrete  not  only  the  excess  of 
nitrogenous  matter  aud  salts  from  the  blood, 
but  some  of  the  blood  itself.  The  brown 
matter  found  in  some  “red  water,”  is  prob¬ 
ably  disorganized  hannatin  from  the  blood, 
and  consists  of  broken  do wu  and  decomposed 
red  blood  globules.  Prevention  is  easily  seen 
to  be  the  best  “cure,'1  But  when  this  has  been 
neglected,  the  following  simple  treatment  will 
relieve  the  animal.  Give  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salts  or  a  quart  of  linseed  oil  (raw),  which  will 
relieve  the  bowels  and  liver;  then  give  flux- 
seed  tea  with  one-ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits 
of  niter.  The  food  should  be  soft  aud  laxa¬ 
tive — cut  hay  or  clean  corn  fodder,  wetted 
with  boiling  water  and  liberally  sprinkled 
with  meal  of  oats  or  corn,  and  coarse  wheat 
middlings  or  fine  bran, aud  a  warm  bran  Blop 
once  a  day. 

HEDGE  PLANTS  FOR  “THE  COLD  NORTH.” 

J.  II.  S., Brantford, Canada  -I  wish  to  plant, 
next  Spring,  a  hedge  around  an  orchard  of 
16 acres;  would  Russian  Mulberry  be  a  suitable 
hedge.'  The  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  black  loam  with  a 
yellow  sandy  loam  subsoil.  The  thermometer 
sometimes  goes  down  to  20  degrees  below 
zero.  If  the  Russian  Mulberry  isn't,  what  is? 

ANSWEHKD  BY  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  NEWPORT,  VT. 

The  best  wind-break  iu  our  cold  climate  is 
an  evergreen  one.  This  gives  protecti  nwhen 
most  needed,  which  deciduous  trees  do  not. 
Buckthorn  is  hardy,  but  not  sufficiently  vigor¬ 
ous.  Spruce,  especially  the  White  spruce 
(Picea  alba)  makes  an  excellent  hedge,  and, 
grows  fast.  So  does  hemlock,  but  hemlock  in 
an  exposed  place  will  winter  kill  at  tempera¬ 
tures  lower  than  20  degrees  below  zero.  In 
some  places  Arbor-vita;  is  winter-killed,  but 
not  by  cold  as  much  as  by  damp  winds.  Ttiis 
killing  is  most  common  near  the  sea  In 
Northern  Vermont  Arbor-vita;  seems  uever 
to  be  injured,  and  it  grows  very  rapidly,  even 
in  a  dry,  poor  soil,  if,  when  a  youug  orchard 
is  set,  the  rows  are  run  north-ease  and  south¬ 
west,  or  nearly  in  these  directions,  aud  an 
Arbor-vitae  hedge  is  set  between  every  three 
rows,  the  trees  will  be  well  protected  from 
the  wind.  The  Arbor  vitae  does  not  seem  to 
injure  the  soil  perceptibly  for  the  fruit  trees. 
I  have  seen  orchards  where  the  hedges  had 
become  30  feet  high,  and  so  wide  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  the  nearest  row  of  fruit  trees  (apples 
and  pears)  seemed  to  spring  out  from  the  edge 
of  the  hedge,  yet  the  trees  were  large,  thrifty, 
and  productive,  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  I 
think  it  best  to  have  no  cross  hedges,  as  they 
prevent  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  they  are  quite  un¬ 
necessary. 

TUMORS  ON  A  HORSE.— COUGH  IN  A  COW. 

li.  T  T.,  Shunjnke,  N.  Y.— For  two  years, 
bunches  from  one  to  two  inches  long  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  breast  of  my  horse;  otherwise 
he  is  always  in  good  condition;  what  should 
be  done  for  him?  2.  What  should  be  the 
treatment  of  a  cow  troubled  with  a  persistent 
cough,  which  does  not  seem  to  affect  her 
health  generally.  It  appears  to  be  in  her 
throat. 

Ans. — These  tumors  are  probably  due  to  the 
chafing  of  the  collar  upon  the  skin  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  constitutionally  disposed  to  this  cutaneous 
disease.  The  tumors  shoo  Id  be  dressed  with 
chloride  of  antimony  ointment,  or  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  iodine 
ointment.  It  would  be  advisable  to  give  the 
animal  a  lung  course  of  alterative  medicine, 
as  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for 
a  mouth.  2.  The  cough  is  probably  due  to  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  throat,  or  chronic  bronchitis. 
Give  one  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  molasses,  spread 
this  on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  so  that  it 
is  slowly  swallowed,  once  a  day  for  a  month. 
Give  twice  a  week,  for  two  weeks,  one  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  one  ounce  of  turpentine  in 
the  morning  one  hour  before  feeding. 

RUPTURE  IN  HEIFER. 

H.  C  U.,  Fulton,  N,  Y. — What  ails  my 
heifer?  She  was  one  year  old  last  Spring,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  “coming  in.”  There  is  a 
soft  swelling  under  the  middle  of  the  belly. 
It  does  not  seem  to  bo  sore;  but  feels  like  a 
bag  of  fluid  under  the  skin,  which  seems  to  be 


loose  over  an  area  several  inches  in  diameter. 

Ans.— This  is  a  rupture  or  hernia,  and  from 
its  position  seems  to  be  umbilical,  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  naval.  The  right  treatment 
is  to  turn  the  animal  on  its  back,  and  when 
the  intestine  is  returned  into  the  abdomen  to 
fasten  a  pair  of  clamps  over  the  loose  skin 
and  bring  it  together  so  as  to  close  the  open 
iug  into  the  peritoneum,  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  rupture  exists. 
The  clamps  are  fixed  tightly  and  firmly  with 
strong  waxed  cord,  and  hold  the  skin  together 
until  it  grows  into  contact  at  the  edges,  when 
the  loose  skin  and  the  clamps  fall  off.  It  may 
be  that  a  bandage  with  a  pressure  pad  placed 
over  the  part  tnay  be  effective,  as  the  animal 
is  young ;  but  the  clamps  are  certain. 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

F.  A.  B.,  Backdate,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the 
analysis  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  its  value  as 
a  fertilizer?  2.  What  is  the  cheapest  form  iu 
which  to  buy  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  t 

Ans.— 1.  It  contains  from  five  to  nine  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen ;  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  one  and-oue-half 
to  three  per  cent,  of  potash ;  and  is  worth  from 
$25  to  $30  per  too.  as  a  fertilizer;  but  it  is 
poor  economy  to  use  it  first  for  that  purpose, 
as  by  being  fed  to  stock  in  connection  with 
other  foods,  it  loses  but  comparatively  little  of 
its  manural  value,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
its  cost  can  be  secured  iu  the  increased  value 
of  the  animal  fed.  2.  The  cheapest  form  in 
which  to  buy  phosphoric  acid  is  in  pure  South 
Carolina  Rock;  next,  in  bone  dust;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  these  forms  it  is  so  firmly  lock¬ 
ed  up  with  lime  as  to  be  insoluble,  aud  thus 
unavailable  for  plant  food,  and  one  must  pay 
more  for  it  in  the  form  of  the  best  brand  of 
acid  phosphate,  for  the  sake  of  having  it 
available.  The  forms  in  which  potash  may 
most  easily  be  obtained  are  muriate,  sulphate 
and  kainit,  and  they  contain  respectively 
about  50  per  cent ,  25  per  cent,  and  12j^  per 
cent  of  pure  potash,  and  by  finding  the  price 
at  which  they  are  sold  aud  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  transporting  au  equivalent 
amount  of  each  for  the  actual  quantity  of 
potash  in  it,  you  can  easily  and  accurately 
tell  which  is  the  cheapest. 

TESTS  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

W,  M.,  Mt.  Chiliad,  o.—l.  In  testing  new 
kinds  of  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  what 
is  done  with  the  surplus,  as  nothing  is  sold 
at  the  Rural  Office  but  the  paper?  2.  1 
have  three  new  kinds  to  be  tested,  the  coming 
season;  what  amount  had  I  better  send  to  get 
a  fair  test,  und  how  soon? 

Aus. — 1.  New  potatoes  come  to  us  in  small 
quantities.  We  select  a  small  box  of  each  at 
harvest,  label  them  and  arrange  them  in  the 
cellar  to  show  to  visitors,  and  also  to  judge  of 
their  eating  and  keepiug  qualities.  The  rest 
ure  all  thrown  together  and  eaten  by  the 
family.  We  sell  nothing  to  our  subscribers 
but  the  R.  N.-Y.  Were  we  to  advertise  iu 
our  own  columns  the  crops  or  trees  or  shrubs 
or  seeds  which  we  raise,  we  should  consider 
the  Rural,  to  that  exteut,  a  so  called  trade 
paper.  Trade  papers  are  legitimate;  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  them;  but  we  must  not 
look  to  them  for  disinterested  advice  as  to  the 
articles  they  offer  for  sale.  2.  Three  pounds 
will  answer.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
name  the  three  kinds.  It  will  occut  to  you 
at  once  that  our  reports  of  potatoes  under 
numbers  merely,  can  be  of  no  value  to  our 
readers. 

JOHNSON  GRASS. 

M.  C  A.,  Augusta,  Mich—  When  a  field 
under  Johnson  Grass  is  plowed  up  aod  sown 
to  wheat,  oats  or  corn,  will  the  gruss  be  likely 
to  prove  troublesome?  Would  it  make  a  good 
pasture  on  rather  light  soil?  Would  it  pay 
to  plow  it  under  as  a  green  manure,  like 
clover? 

Ans.— Our  readers  must  remember  that  the 
Johnson  Grass  has  never  been  tried  in  the 
North  on  a  large  scale.  The  Rural  has  just 
ascertained  that  it  is  hardy.  Iu  the  South  the 
roots  tako  possession  of  the  soil,  aud  it  is  a 
diflicult  matter  to  kill  them  with  the  imper¬ 
fect  implements  there  in  use.  With  the  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  given  our  corn  crop,  we 
should  not  fear  as  to  killing  the  Johnson 
Grass.  What  the  effect  of  fall  plowing  iu  the 
North  would  be  is  yet  to  be  fouud  out.  How 
long  it  will  last  in  a  given  Held  would  depend 
upon  the  richness  of  the  soil.  We  know  ot  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  make  a  good  pasture. 
The  roots  penetrate  deep  in  the  soil,  the  fleshy' 
root-stocks  forming  nearer  the  surface.  We 
should,  therefore,  suppose  it  would,  like 
clover,  bring  up  the  nitrogen  from  the  lower 
strata  of  the  soil. 

THE  HAIR  ON  AN  ANIMAL. 

T.  B.  N  ,  Crookston.  Minn.— What  will  re¬ 
store  the  hair  removed  from  a  horse’s  leg  by 
lye,  the  sore  caused  by  the  alkaline,  having 
healed? 

Ans. — The  hair  grows  from  bulbous  roots 
which  are  plauted  iu  the  dermis,  or  true  skin, 
*  under  the  epidermis  or  outer  aud  insensible 


skin.  The  glands  which  nourish  the  hair  are 
called  the  hair  follicles*  By  the  application 
of  any  caustic  substance — as  the  lye  used  in 
this  case— the  skiu  and  the  hair  follicles  may 
be  destroyed  and  when  destroyed  cannot  be 
replaced.  If  iu  this  case,  the  destruction  has 
not  been  complete,  the  growth  may  be  re¬ 
stored  by  the  use  of  a  stimulant,  such  as 
alcohol,  to  which  should  be  added  one- fortieth 
part  of  its  bulk  of  tincture  of  cantharides. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  hair  is  very  un¬ 
certain. 

PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATING  CORN. 

H.  D.  H.,  Piercetown,  Ind.—l.  How  far 
apart  should  corn  be  drilled  iu  in  the  row, 
and  how  far  apart  should  the  rows  be?  2. 
What  implement  will  kill  the  weeds  and 
keep  the  ground  level  when  the  com  is  up? 

Ans. — Let  the  rows  be  the  same  distance 
apart  as  for  hill  culture,  ami  plant  the  grains 
from  12  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  accord- 
ing  to  the  variety  of  corn,  the  distance  apart 
being  greater  for  the  larger  than  for  the 
smaller  kinds.  2.  A  harrow  with  slanting 
teeth,  after  the  style  of  the  smoothing  harrow- , 
is  a  good  tool,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
the  corn  begins  to  appear.  It  should  be  used 
about  three  times  before  the  corn  is  six  inches 
high.  This  will  effectually  keep  the  weeds 
down  to  this  time,  and  then  auy  shallow- work¬ 
ing  cultivator  can  be  run  close  to  the  rows, 
and  will  render  hand  aud  hoe  work  unneces¬ 
sary,  or  nearly  so. 

TOUGH,  HOLLOW-STEMMED  CELERY. 

J.  G.  M ,  Brookfield ,  W.  T.— For  two  years 
I  have  plauted  several  kinds  of  celery,  and 
always  find  them  tough  and  most  of  the  stalks 
hollow.  Why  this  toughness  and  “hollow¬ 
heartedness,”  and  what  is  a  preventive? 

Ans — The  great  trouble  with  celery  grow¬ 
ing  is  that  the  plants,  at  one  stage  of  growth 
or  another,  are  permitted  to  suffer  for  water. 
This  invariably  causes  tough  and  hollow 
stalks.  Keep  the  plants  growing  from  the 
time  they  appear  aboveground  in  theseed  bed. 
Transplant  them  to  rich  soil— give  them  water 
as  often  as  they  need  it,  aud  give  it  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  you  will  have  teuder,  plump  celery. 


Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  B.,  Bardolph,  III. — 1.  When  and  how 
should  apple  seeds  be  planted?  2.  How  old 
should  the  apple  stock  be  for  budding  or 
grafting?  3.  How  can  strawberry  plants  be 
raised  from  the  seed?  4.  When  and  how 
should  Russian  Mulberry  seed liugs  two  to  four 
feet  high,  be  set  out'  8.  Is  stable  manure 
good  to  put  around  small  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Plant  as  soon  as  possible  in  Spring 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  rows  being  six 
inches  wide  nml  a  half  inch  deep;  keep  clean 
and  well  cultivated.  2.  One  or  two  years, 
the  proper  age  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
seedlings  8  If  you  have  seed  now,  plant  it 
in  boxes  of  fine,  light  loam,  and  keep  them  iu 
a  cold  place  till  towards  Bpring.  Then  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  sunny  window  or  green  - 
house,  care  being  taken  that  they  bo  not 
allowed  to  dry  up  aud  that  they  be  not  watered 
so  much  as  to  mold— damp  off.  When 
they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves  and  the 
weather  is  suitable,  plant  them  into  rich  soil, 
two  feet  apart  eacd  wuy,  and  keep  them  well 
cultivated  all  Summer.  4.  Plant  them  in  the 
same  way  us  auy  other  tree,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  In  Spring.  5.  Yes,  if  not  piled  too 
closely  about  the  trunks. 

C.  K.,  Sinclaireville,  N.  Y. — 1*  My  straw 
berries,  set  last  Bpring,  have  some  plantain 
and  sorrel  in  the  rows,  not  matted,  shall  1 
take  them  out  or  leave  them  until  after  fruit¬ 
ing?  2.  What  is  the  standing  of  R.  V.  Pierce 
of  the  World’sDispensary.of  Buffalo?  3.  Where 
can  1  procure  Pekin  ducks’  eggs  near  here?  4. 
Is  N.  D.  Batterson,  of  Mt.  Jewet,  Pa.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fruit  packages,  reliable?  5.  What 
makes  the  best  package? 

Ans. — 1.  Hoc  and  weed  them  vervr  early,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  plants  as  little  as  possible,  2.  R. 
V.  Pierce  had  a  good  business  standing  before 
his  bankruptcy  over  a  year  ago.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  now  advertises  largely  under  his 
name,  will  fill  whatever  orders  it  may  secure; 
hut  we  do  not  indorse  the  claims  made  for  the 
goods.  3.  From  W.  E.  Overton,  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  N,  Y  ;  R.  Vuinlerhoven,  Rahway,  N.  J.; 
Evans  &  Guthrie,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  or  Jones 
&  Wilcox,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  4.  He  is  not 
there;  his  works  burned  up  and  he  is  not  now 
manufacturing.  5.  ThoDisbrow  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co. , Rochester, N.  Y., make  a  good  package. 

\V.  li.,  Long  Pine,  Neb.  —  Will  Chester 
County  Mammoth  Corn  do  well  as  far  north 
us  this  place— latitude  between  parallels  42 
aud  43?  IIow  car  one  got  rid  of  Johusou 
GrasB  when  the  laud  is  to  be  used  for  some¬ 
thing  else?  3  Which  is  tho  best  large  corn 
for  this  latitude,  und  where  can  it  be  got? 

Ans — 1.  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corn  would 
not  ripen  there.  Last  season  was  the  first  we 
discovered  it  to  be  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grouuds.  Iu  harder  Winters  it  may  not  prove 
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so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  land  were 
plowed  for  corn  and  well  cultivated  during 
the  season,  the  Johuson  Grass  would  be  exter¬ 
minated.  Frequent  plowing,  exposing  the 
roots  to  the  air,  is  found  to  be  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  the  South.  It  cannot  stand 
tram] ling.  3,  We  want  you  to  try  the  cross 
bred  com  we  shall  send  to  all  applicants  for 
the  Rural  Seed  Distribution.  The  Pride  of 
the  North  is  about  the  earliest  of  the  rleuts. 
4.  We  have  repeatedly  exposed  the  “Four- 
percent  loan”  affair  in  the  “Eye-opener.11 

A.  J.  P.,  Johnstown,  N.  V. — 1.  What  grass 
and  clover  seed  is  best  to  sow  with  Orchard 
Grass  for  meadow— some  that  will  mature  at 
the  same  time?  2.  What  is  the  best  Red  Win¬ 
ter  apple  for  this  climate?  The  Baldwin  and 
King  are  too  tender  and  winter-kill.  3.  My 
Blush  Potatoes  were  planted  between  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  while 
the  two  latter  were  badly  scabbed,  the  Beauty 
was  smooth  and  nice,  cultivation  the  same; 
why  tins  difference? 

ANS. — 1.  Sow  medium  Red  Clover  10  pounds 
per  acre,  and  if  the  ground  is  heavy  clay, two 
pounds  of  alsilce.  2.  Ben  Davis  is  a  hardy, 
handsome  red  apple,  not  very  good  in  quality. 
Fameuse  would  be  splendid  if  itdues  not  spot; 
the  Northern  Spy  is  one  of  the  best,  if  it  will 
succeed  with  you.  3.  Some  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  for  some  reason  are  very  much  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  scab  than  others;  or  some  are  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  it:  hard  to  tell  which  or  why.  Ty  salt 
freely,  and  report  result. 

./.  B.  Factoryville,  Pa  — I  have  a  plot 
of  ground  which  was  broken  last  year  for 
corn;  it  was  a  heavy  clover  sod,  land  good 
and  rich;  l  shall  cover  it  with  barnyard  man¬ 
ure  and  plant  it  to  raspberries  in  the  Spring. 
Would  it  pay  to  use  chemical  fertilizer,  and 
if  so.  wbat  kind,  how  and  when? 

Ans.— That  laud  will,  no  doubt,  grow  fine 
plants  and  berries  without  an  application  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  whether  any  fertil¬ 
izer  would  or  would  not  pay,  can  only  be  told 
by  trial.  We  suggest  the  application,  to  a 
small  plot,  of  ashes  and  phosphate  separately, 
and  to  another,  of  the  same  mixed.  Put  on 
different  quantities  aud  proportions,  marking 
the  plots,  and  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
appearance  of  the  bushes  and  the  yield  of 
berries.  This  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
pays,  and  we  should  like  a  record  of  the  whole 
transaction. 

Inquirer,  Canon  City,  Cot  — My  soil  is  a 
stiff  clay,  here  called  “adobe;”  to  loosen  it 
would  It  uot  be  a  good  idea  to  sow  field  peas 
and  plow  them  under  green?  2.  If  so,  what 
variety?  3.  Would  they  preveut  the  soil 
from  baking  better  than  clover,  Alfalfa  or 
buckwheat?  4  Would  soda  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  iu  the  soil  be  injurious  to  vegetation?  If 
so,  is  there  any  way  to  neutralize  its  effects? 

An8. — 1  Yes  2,  Any  that  grow  large  aud 
can  be  bought  cheap  for  seed.  3.  No  better 
than  clover  or  Alfalfa;  but  better  than  buck¬ 
wheat.  4.  No,  but  if  in  excess,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  flood  the  land;  or  if  this  is  uot 
practicable,  plow  it  and  let  the  rains  wash  out 
the  excess  of  soda. 

G.  M  ir..  Johnstown,  Pa.— Is  the  use  of 
glass  jirs  for  distributing  milk  to  customers 
advisable? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  better  than  those 
with  wide  mouths  iu  some  places  a  glazed 
earthenware  bottle  is  used,  but  it  is  not  as 
good  as  the  glass.  Of  course,  the  wishes  of  the 
customers  would  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the 
most  profitable  practice  iu  each  locality.  We 
think,  however,  the  use  of  glass  jars  would  be 
popular,  at  any  rate  among  well  to-do  custo¬ 
mers. 

W.  F.  W. — 1.  Does  the  Delaware  grafted  on 
the  Concord  prove  healthy,  vigorous,  aud 
fruitful?  2.  Would  a  hardy  vine,  grafted  on 
half-hardy  roots,  like  the  Rogers’s  Hybrids, 
be  made  less  hardy? 

Ans,— 1.  We  are  uot  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  worked  on  the  Concord.  No  doubt  it 
would  increase  its  vigor.  2.  We  doubt  if  it 
would  make  any  difference, 

S.  E.  J/.,  Cowles ,  Neb. — Where  can  Johuson 
Grass  seed  be  bought  by  the  bushel?  What  is 
the  price  per  bushel?  How  much  seed  per 
acre  will  be  needed? 

Ass. — About  30  pounds  to  the  acre.  The 
price  will  be  about  ?5  per  bushel.  It  will  be 
foumi  among  the  grasses  or  miscellaneous  seeds 
of  many  of  the  catalogues  noticed  or  adver¬ 
tised  In  the  R.  N.-Y. 

-4.  W.  V.\  Basking  Ridge,  .V.  ./. — 1.  Which 
is  the  best  commercial  fertilizer  for  raspber¬ 
ries?  2.  Whit  is  the  best  time  before  April 
1st  for  trimming  three  year  old  apple  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Any  one  containing  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  Study 
the  analyses  on  the  packages.  2.  Any  time 
when  your  knife  is  sharp,  cutting  off  oUly 
smallish  limbs. 

W.  A.  S.,  Alexandria,  Va. — My  land  is  a 
rich  bottom,  soil  clay,  with  very  little  sand 
and  drained.  Would  Mapes’s  Complete  Man¬ 
ure  for  heavy  soil  be  advisable  for  celery 


strawberries,  cucumbers,  cabbages  and  onions? 
All  the  above  crops,  excepting  cabbages,  grow 
very  well  without  manure,  but  l  desire  better 
crops. 

Ans.  —From  so  brief  a  description  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  give  an  intelligent  answer. 
We  should  say  try  it  on  a  part,  and  try  ashes 
on  another  part.  The  Rural  desires  above 
all  things  to  incite  each  one  to  experiment  for 
himself,  keeping  a  record  of  what  is  used  aud 
the  results  obtained. 

8.  C.  8.,  W estover,  Md. — Which  are  the 
most  profitable  raspberries  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  earliness,  quality  and  shipping  proper¬ 
ties  combined? 

Ans. — For  late,  there  is  to  day  probably  no 
berry  equal  to  Cuthbert.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  best  early  berrv.  Send  us  a  new 
subscriber  and  try  the  Marlboro  beside 
others.  We  think  it  worthy  of  trial,  and 
an  hour's  work  should  secure  you  a  dozen 
plants  for  your  own  use. 

J.  FI.  R.,  Mantan,  Ohio. — What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  potatoes? 

Ans, — Get  any  good  one,  analyzing  six  to 
eight  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from 
three  to  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  then 
add  enough  wood  ashes  to  bring  the  potash  up 
to  about  six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the  original 
quautity— good  hard-wood  ashes  contain 
about  six  or  seven  pounds  of  potash  iu  one 
hundred,  or  a  little  over  three  pounds  per 
bushel. 

O.  D.  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — Where  can  the 
Jewel  and  Amateur  Strawberries  be  obtained? 

Ans. — They  have  not  yet  been  offered  for 
sale. 


S.  E ,  Alexander sville,  Ohio. — What  would 
be  a  good  grass  to  sow  with  Orchard  Grass  for 
a  permanent  pasture? 

Ans. — Sow  oue  bushel  of  Poa  Pratensis 
(Blue  Grass)  mixed  with  the  Orchard  Grass. 

I,  R.,  Fountain  City,  Wis. — The  washers 
are  good  in  the  hands  of  the  mistress,  but  in 
careless,  hired  hands  they  are  poor  enough. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  firms  inquired 
about.  The  «Hansel  is  hardy  and  very  early, 
though  not  a  very  vigorous  grower.  Cut  the 
young  oak3  in  August. 


place,  both  of  the  “inventions”  have  been 
made  for  upwards  of  17  years — the  term  of  a 
patent  under  the  present  law— yet  neither 
has  been  introduced  to  aDy  noticeable  extent. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  effectual  device 
of  the  kind  is  certainly  a  desideratum  among 
stock  owners  all  over  the  country ;  and  that 
stockmen  are  an  exceptionally  intelligent  class, 
ever  wide-awake  to  all  that  is  likely  to  promote 
their  own  interests,  if  these  arrangements 
were  of  any  practical  utility,  they  would 
certainly  have  long  ago  been  widely  used.  I 
know  quite  well  that  the  rapid  introduction 
of  a  patented  device  and  the  profit  from  it 
often  depend  more  on  the  energy,  tact.address, 
flneucy  and  persuasiveness  of  the  agent  who 
handles  it,  than  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but 
this  is  the  case  only  with  regard  to  patents  of 
doubtful  public  utility:  and  does  not  apply  to 
so  great  a  desideratum  as  a  “self-operating” 
pump.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we 
shall  soon  have  a  good  one.  now  that  the 
Rural  has  directed  the  attention  of  thousands 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  need  of  such 
a  device. 


DISCUSSION 


M.  R.  S.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — In  the  Rural  of 
January  24  some  self  operating  cattle-pumps 
are  described  and  illustrated.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  device  by  means  of  which  cattle 
could  pump  water  for  their  own  use,  would 
be  a  boon  to  farmers  and  stock  owners,  and 
the  article  in  the  issue  of  January  24  is  use¬ 
ful  in  the  w&y  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  in  this 
direction:  but,  although  I  have  never  tried 
the  devices  described.  I  hardly  think  they 
will  be  found  of  any  practical  utility,  though 
they  may  suggest  ideas  which  may  lead  to  the 
invention  of  what-  is  wanted.  Jf  I  have  not 
tried  them,  why  do  I  think  these  pumping  con¬ 
trivances  will  not  prove  effectual?  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  a  proper  arrangement  should 
be  so  simple  that  it  couid  not  well  get  out 
of  order  :  for  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
a  supply  of  water  for  the  stock  should  always 
be  certain,  and  in  case  of  the  designs  illustrat¬ 
ed  this  cannot  be  assured,  in  the  second 


Communications  Received  pob  the  week  endug 
Saturday,  Jan.  81. 


J.  H.— B.  S.  W.— S.  W.  E.-H.  K.-E.  E.  S.— D.  M.  M.- 
J’  H  C.  W.  H.  R„  thanks.— A.  W.  W.-J.  S.  McC.-P. 
S.-G.  V.  W.-A.  D.  P.  G.,  thanks  — H.  S.— •‘Swan,’’ 
yon  should  give  your  name.— G.  V.  W.— S.  W.  E.— W. 
F.-J.  W.  S.  — E.  E  J.-C.S.  C.-R.  V.  C.^I.  D.  T.-J. 
R.— T.  J.  L.-H.  H.  S.-R.  W.  R— El  P.-R.  C.  H., 
thanks.— M.  R  -M.  A.  H.,  thanks.— A.  K.  J.— G.  tv.  R. 
— H.  U.  R..  thanks.-  J.  K.  S.— A  L  J.—  J.  P.  S.-S.  A, 
L.-P.  H.  D.-Sl.  C.,  thanks. -S.  E  >L-S.  A.  C.— E.  T. 
— J.  G.  M  -G.  E.  C..  thanks.  Domestic  Economy  De- 
partment.— W.  F.T.-M.  E.  A.-K.  A.  T.— E.  M. 
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15  JOlftX  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  OLD  ESTABLISHED  SEED  HOUSE  of  JVew  York 


Will  be  Pleased  to  mail  free,  their  New  Priced  Catalogue  for  1885 


ARE  WARRANTED 

FIKST-CI.AS.**  In  every 


RESPECT.  FEW  Ft 
- NONE  BETTli 


My  a  nnual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and  mail¬ 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  loading 
anil  most  popular  sorts  of 


WUl  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Itis  a  Handsome  Book  of  1 20  p  age*,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  newiilustratlona,  two  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the  l>  *t  burnt  arid  Carden 
Seed*,  including  I  H PORT ANT  Novelties  oi  Hen.1  Merit.  Fanners,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Maitera  who  wunt  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  addwea  on  a  postal  to 


Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 


ALFRED  B  RID  GEM  AN 


37  E  ist  19tliSt.,  near  Brondsvny.  New  York 


a  a  ■■  I  ■  MM  mm  THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  CRAPE  CO.  having  decided  to  offer  for  sale  to 

1W1  LJ  ■  I  a_  the  general  public,  without  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  t  wu-y ear-old  vines  of 

IfJ  ■  I  I  their  <  Vlrbrutrd  \\  kite  4 :  mpe  N1  VC  V  If  A.  orders  wilt  mnv  be  received  and 

m  W  m  m  u  ■  entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  bo  delivered  in  the  spring  of  18H&.  until  tbmr  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Us  merited  popularit  y  has  induced  unscrupulous  persona  to  .UP  mpt  a  FK  V  LI)  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras.  •  This  Co. 
desires,  therefore,  tu  inform  the  public  that  it  now  bus,  and  ulwuv,  has  arid,  the  absolute  control  and 
possession  of  nil  the  vine*  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  Ibis  time. 
Ov*  And  that  NO  m  ms  mm  HA  MM  fin,y  *»«v- 

l£l*KKM*\  MB  TO  (A  jfSP ffM  mg  n 

HAS  Bi  n  ini'  MKklrV  M  Aim  fltf  a  01  01  authority 

TO  HTin  S  ■  fti  «  M  n  M  M  Co..  r  c><  t  <>  * 


supply  the  vines  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  -  -  •irhnl 

thttir  niithoriKtHl  riM  Aiiw  toil  n  SFAL  Din  inly 

If  egistered  Trnde-nmrk.  Reltatilu  dealers  and  nurserymeu  will  t  mi 
terms,  and  furnished  with  iiiitlioritv  l«*  lake  orders,  making  -cat 
mnnta  with  the  Company  I  .non  I  agents  wonted  in  every  town  thrm 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Niagara  vines  from  sample 
grapes,  Out  (It  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address  a  ™  IJ 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  L$?V2F'\A  ti 


TRADE 

MARK 


ir  FRUITS 
[r  PLANTS 

Ik  oiSEEDS 

'EH.  None  1'liruper. 

Pest -ago  paid ; 
SETS  I  I,,r  '•  i ample 


and  all  the  old  reliable  aorta.  N 
Plante,  Trees  Vines.  Seeds,  Ac 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  l _ 

blooming  Rowes.  IS  sorts,  our  choice  V I  •  1|  maguiberuc 
sorts, s»  l ;  |  |  Chrysanthemums,  It  sorts.  N*  l^j  ' 

.Seeds.  M.  or  CJ  for  dOc.,  or  S  for  2 .Ac. 

Needs.  St  I ,  or  I  I  for.AOe.,  e?  '  for  2.V 
N  poc.ki  ta  choice  Flow  er  Seeds.  ."tOe 
it  Outnoe,*  | .  |'i  GrapeVines.  4  sorts. w:  1  ,..r  1 1 

.  ,  lfatdy  Camilla  S  I .  If)  S  *eet  Chestnuts,  >  I 

.  li.r  the  ether  64  At  sets,  and  l.o  lathings  Iwsodo  • 
thing  kept  In  the  Nuraei 
uni  Ornamental  Trees  of  i 


‘•i/  mail,  -a  specialty. 

"  $|  $212  IA  splendid  ever. 

1  : _ JS. _ i  Carnations.  14  jpy S  -  -ijy 

1:  30  packets  choice  blower  Va  Va  Jfff 

z!)  packets  choice  V«wfsW«  T 
..  7  packets  choice  Vegetable  and 
I  Ka  rtr-r  Standard  Pear,  I  Russian  w 

‘  Sail  ConconLw:  I 7-‘»  ■'ip.ug  Si  raw  berry  Plants, 
.  T_ :  1  .  30  Mulberries,  It) each  Russian,  Black 
md  l,<>  lathings  Isolde,  send  for  our  valuable  t'utulogue  of  over  110 
line,  from  pot  ptatns  to  fittest  trees,  including  an  immense  stock  of 
.  si/e«.  31st  Yeur.  <iOO  Acre*.  21  Eixrge  Crerntioowes. 


Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  or 
MONEY  RETURNED.  S.wthent.artd your  garden 
will  is-  a  success.  Send  for  oc.r  tlarden  Guide  aud 
Price  List,  and  SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS. 

liOBERT  BUST,  Jr.,  Seed-Grower, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


On  -  CARDEN  CUIDE.jU'' published. 
FREE  to  all.  l-est  I.ir  ettes  at.  low 
pil<-es  Yeti  OMg  T  to  tl.ll  it.  COLE 

,<&. BRO.  Seedsman, Pe  la, Iowa. 


vtiojtr  v  nit  .'  uuci  a  i  in  i i  . . — -  -  ~  ~  ’  t  .i  i  .  ^  -v  i  t 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Pmnesville,  LakeCo',Ohio- 


My  iriBb  riovelties  introduce  The  King  of  the  Garden  Lima  Bean.  Very 

■  appropriately  named  as  it  is  the  Largest  Pod¬ 

ded  and  Most  Prolific  lima  bean  extant^ bearg 


JF*R ANK  S.  T*LATT’S 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1885. 


TO  SOUTHERN  READERS. 

All  of  our  Southern  subscribers  who 
have  not  applied  for  the  Rural’s  Seed 
Distribution  should  do  so  at  once.  We 
are  now  ready  to  mail  the  packages. 


We  are  now  preparing  a  supplement 
for  the  Farmers'  Club  in  order  to  catch 
up  in  our  answers  to  questions. 


If  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1829,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1830,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Please  send  us  lists  of  the  names  of 
those  you  know  to  be  interested  in  the 
farm  or  garden.  We  will  at  once  mail 
them  specimen  copies  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
You  may  then  solicit  their  subscriptions. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  obliged  for  the 
names. 


Col.  Curtis  furnishes  the  Rural  with 
a  series  of  pig  articles  written  in  his  hap¬ 
piest  style.  They  are  as  follows:  Pig 
Feeding,  Pig  Diseases,  Pig  Weaning,  Pig 
Pastures,  Pig  Pork,  Pig  Breeding,  Pig 
Fancies,  Pig  Choice,  Pig  Wintering,  Pig 
Packing,  and  Pig  Breeds. 


We  hear  of  a  new  black-cap  that  is 
more  prolific  and  several  days  earlier  than 
either  the  Houhegan  or  Tyler;  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Gregg,  and  in  quality  as  good 
as  any,  while  it  is  very  hardy.  That  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  black-cap  needed. 
It  will  probably  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
Spring. 

We  have  now  received  our  Evergreen 
Beans,  or  “Wonder  of  France,”  and  the 
6eed  distribution  is  rapidly  being  pressed 
forward.  The  entire  work  is  done  at 
River  Edge.  Many  Rural  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  know  that  the  beaus  above 
mentioned  cost  us  $25.00  per  bushel,  if 
we  include  the  Custom-House  charges. 


Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  are 
again  trying  the  great  Polish  Wheat,  or 
Nevada  Rye,  or  Diamond  Wheat,  or 
Wheat  of  Taos.  It  was  illustrated  and 
described  in  the  Fair  Number.  Well,  the 
plants  seem  to  be  dead — winter-killed. 
Thus  in  five  lines,  kind  readers,  we  tell 
you  the  result  of  a  test  which  it  cost  us 
hours  to  make. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Rand,  of  Vermont,  writes  us 
that  he  thinks  we  will  agree  with  him 
that  many  of  the  so-called  potato  *  ‘crosses” 
or  “hybrids”  have  far  more  foundation  in 
the  imagination  of  the  originators  than  in 
reality.  We  are  quite  confident  of  it,  and 
have  so  expressed  ourselves  repeatedly. 
And  this  imaginary  work  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  potatoes. 


Three  different  posters;  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution;  the 
offer  of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers 
for  the  largest  clubs;  our  regular  pre¬ 
mium  list  and  specimen  copies  will  be 
sent  to  all,  post-paid,  on  application.  We 
will  also  gladly  send  specimensto  aQy  list 
of  names  which  our  readers  may  send  us, 
in  order  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  new 
subscribers. 


Many  of  our  friends  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  Northern  Spy  Apple  is  a  fruit  of 
almost  unequaled  excellence.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  lruit  as  well.  The  flesh  is 
white,  tender,  sprightly  with  a  peculiar, 
delicious  flavor  all  its  own.  In  so  far  as 
our  information  extends,  it  succeeds  in 
the  following  States:  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Nova  Scotia,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Ontario,  (Can). 
Good  reports  also  come  from  various  parts 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Utah  aDd 
California.  The  onlj  objection  to  the 
Northern  Spy  is  that  it  is  a  tardy  bearer. 


That  there  is  always  a  market  for  first- 
class  produce  was  brought  forcibly  to 
mind  by  the  replies  of  dealers  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  goods 
preferred  by  them.  Showing  samples  of 
marrow  beaus,  a  dealer  explained  that  in 
order  to  command  a  good  price,  the  beans 
must  be  free  fi om  all  discolored  or  split 
specimens,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
largest  must  be  separated  from  those 
of  medium  size.  All  the  dealers  who 
were  questioned  replied  that  they  dislik¬ 
ed  to  buy  small  quantities  directly  lrom 
faimers,  because  their  goods  were  never  in 
first-class  order;  but  that  even  very  small 
lots  were  not  refused  if  carefully  cleaned 
and  sorted.  Such  facts  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  over  and  over  again  in  different 
ways  to  farmers,  but  that  there  is  need  of 
repeating  them  is  evident  from  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  their  goods  are  held  by 
dealers.  Farmers  should  make  a  system¬ 
atic,  thorough  business  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  then  command  the 
highest  respect  and  their  produce  the 
highest  prices. 


END  OF  A  VEXATIOUS  PATENT. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  patent  mo¬ 
nopolies  that  has  ever  provoked  the  long- 
suffering,  sweet-tempered  farmer,  came  to 
an  end  on  January  14,  owing  to  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  Green’s  patent  on  driven  wells. 
Though  driven  wells  were  first  intro 
duced  as  long  "ago  as  1861,  and  the  first 
patent  covering  the  invention  (that  of 
Suggett)  was  obtained  in  1868,  Green, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  original  inventor, 
did  not  obtain  bis  original  patent  until 
January  14,  1868,  and  as  the  period  for 
which  a  patent  “protects”  an  invention  is 
17  years,  Green’s  expired  on  the  fourteenth 
of  last  month,  much  to  the  relief  of  an 
exaspeiated  public.  As  the  original  pat¬ 
ent  covered  merely  au  iron  tube  termina¬ 
ted  with  a  conical  point  open  at  the  lower 
end,  to  be  suuk  to  the  waterbearing 
strata  in  a  hole  made  by  a  bar  of  iron  or 
of  some  other  substance  previously  driv¬ 
en  down,  it  was  fouod  entirely  worthless 
in  comparison  with  a  multitude  of  other 
“points”  patented  after  Suggett  had  made 
about  $75,000  by  selling  “territorial 
rights”  for  his  patent.  Accordingly, 
Green  surrendered  his  original  pat¬ 
ent,  and  obtained  a  re-issue,  cover¬ 
ing  a  “broad  claim,”  in  May  1871. 
Under  this  patent  his  agents  claimed  a 
“royalty”  of  $10  from  the  owner  of  every 
driven  well  in  the  country.  Many  of 
these  had  been  sunk  by  agents  of  other 
patentees  who  had  been  paid  for  the 
“right”  to  the  well,  as  well  as  for  the 
work  done:  on  some  of  them  put  down  by 
outside  parties  a  royalty  had  been  already 
paid  to  the  agents  of  other  patentees;  yet 
under  the  “broad  claim”  Green’s  ubiqui¬ 
tous  agents  always  claimed  their  “royal¬ 
ty.”  The  hardships,  annoyances,  and 
collisions  arising  from  these  claims  have 
done  much  towards  arousing  a  strong 
opposition  to  some  features  of  our  present 
patent  system.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Green  had  really  no  claim  to  the  inven¬ 
tion,  the  gist  of  which  first  appeared  in 
MacKenzie’8  “5,000  Recipes,”  a  work  re¬ 
printed,  in  1829,  from  the  original  English 
edition.  Over  100  patents,  covering 
various  features  connected  with  driven 
or  tube  wells,  have  been  obtained.  The 
majority  of  these  have  expired,  but  a  few 
are  still  in  force  to  annoy  the  agricul¬ 
turist. 

THE  CEREAL  CROPS  OF  1884. 

The  December  crop  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  just  issued,  is 
specially  interesting,  both  because  it  is 
the  last  of  the  year,  and  because  special 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  cor¬ 
rect  in  it  all  errors  that  may  have  occurred 
in  previous  reports,  and  to  make  it  as 
trustworthy"  a  rfisumfi  as  possible  of  the 
information  obtained  during  the  year 
with  regards  to  the  crops  of  last  harvest. 

According  to  full  estimates,  the  corn 
crop  amounted  to  1,795.482,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $640,735,859.  This  approximates 
very  closely  to  the  highest  previous  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Department — about  1,800,- 
000,000  bushels — though  it  falls  upwards 
of  200,000,000  bushels  short  of  the 
estimates  of  some  other  “statistical 
authorities”  whose  prophecies  were  influ¬ 
enced  either  by  a  Banguine  disposition,  or 
interested  motives.  Anyhow,  the  crop  is 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  the  aggregate, 
though  not  the  largest  in  the  yield  per 
acre;  but  eveu  in  this  respect  it  reaches 
an  average  of  25.06  bushels,  wlueb  has 
not  been  exceeded  since  1880.  The  “farm 
value"  of  the  crop  is  estimated  at  $040,- 
135,859,  equal  to  35.08  cents  per  bushel, 
against  42  cents  for  the  crop  of  1883— 
so  that  although  the  aggregate  yield  is 
over  200,000,000  bushels  more,  the  price  is 
$18,000,000  less.  The  average  market  price 


is  36  1-2  cents  jier  bushel,  which  is  one 
cent  lower  than  in  1879,  when  the  supply 
in  proportion  to  the  population  was  quite 
as  large.  It  has  been  lower  only  twice 
in  ten  years — in  1877  aud  1878,  after  two 
previous  years  of  abundance.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  value  of  corn  is  very  great, 
not  only  in  different,  and  widely  separated 
States;  but  even  in  different  counties  of  the 
same  State,  owing  to  the  relative  abund¬ 
ance  or  scarcity  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  and  other  causes.  For  instance,  in 
Nebraska  the  average  State  price  is  eight¬ 
een  cents  per  bushel;  while  in  Otoe 
County  the  value  is  twenty-three  cents,  and 
m  Boone  County  only  twelve  cents. 

The  aggregate  yield  of  wheat  is  placed 
at  512,763.000  bushels,  valued  at  $330,- 
861,254— a  trifle  over  half  the  value  of  lhe 
corn  crop.  The  average  “farm  price”  is 
63  cents  per  bushel  against  95  cents  for 
December  1883.  The"  December  price  in 
the  thirteen  previous  years  has  been  below 
one  dollar  only  five  times — in  1874,  1878, 
1880,  18S2  and  1883.  The  present  price 
is  the  lowest  that  has  ever  been  reported 
to  the  Department.;  and  m  Great  Britain 
the  price  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  lower 
than  at  any  other  period  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  reason  is  plain:  a  series  of 
crop  failures,  altogether  unprecedented,  in 
Europe,  stimulated  production  all  over 
the  world;  last  year  European  crops  were 
fair;  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world  better 
than  “fair;”  and  inevitably  the  outcome 
has  been  a  superabundance  of  wheat,  and 
consequently  very  low  prices.  These, 
however,  by  reducing  the  area  here  aud 
elsewhere,  will  soon  curtail  production  and 
raise  prices. 

Like  tfcat  of  corn,  the  oat  crop  is,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this 
country.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  a  million 
acres  in  the  area  under  it.  The  estimated 
product  is  583,828,000  bushels,  against 
571,302,400  in  1883,  The.  average  yield 
per  acre  is  put  at  27.04  bushels,  against 
28,01  in  1883.  The  price  per  bushel  is 
27.07  cents,  a  reduction  of  5.03  cents 
from  the  price  of  the  previous  year,  and 
the  lowest  figure  ever  reported  except 
24.06, cts.  in  1878, when thcyield  was31.04 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  aggregate  pro 
duction  the  largest  ever  known  up  to  that 
date.  Moreover,  the  price  was  then  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  downward  tendency  of 
corn  during  a  series  of  good  corn  years. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Thf  rural  people  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nial  are  just  now  deeply  moved  over  the 
problem  as  to  who  shall  be  the  next  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  any  Commissioner,  support¬ 
ed  and  advised  by  the  agricultural  press, 
would  be  capable  of  accomplishing  much 
more  good  than  could  the  same  man  op¬ 
posed  and  obstructed  in  every  manner  pos 
siblc,  we  have  at  all  times  tried  to  aid  in¬ 
stead  of  hindering  all  former  incumbents. 
While  we  believe  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  lias  honestly  tried  to  accomplish 
what  he  could  for  the  advancement  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
he  has  not  even  as  yet  ceased  to  be  sneer¬ 
ed  and  jeered  at  by  those  who  opposed 
his  appointment,  and  has  thereby  been 
more  or  less  hmaered  in  his  work. 

The  papers  are  now  filled  with  half  a 
score  or  more  of  the  names  of  candidates 
for  this  important  position,  and  each  is 
being  pushed  with  all  the  energy  and 
influence  his  friends  can  command. 
While  we  are  in  the  receipt  of  many 
letters  from  candidates  and  their  friends 
asking  us  to  favor  them  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  we  have  not  taken,  nor  shall  we 
take  any  active  part  for  or  against  any 
one.  We  are  aware  that  with  the 
present  unfortunate  basis  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Department,  a  chauge  is 
to  be  expected,  and  that  the  appointee 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  politician,  yet 
we  do  hope  that  President-elect  Cleve¬ 
land  will  have  sense  and  fairness  enough 
to  carefully  weigh  the  claims  of  each  ap¬ 
plicant,  and  not  make  politics  the 
only,  or  eveu  the  chief,  basis  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  will  give  the  country  a 
good  Commissioner,  and  one  who  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the 
farmers.  Although  we  may  have  an  idea 
of  the  comparative  fitDess  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  a  preference  as  to  who  should 
be  appointed,  we  do  not  care  to  obtrude 
our  opinions  upon  the  President,  unless 
— which  is  not  at  all  likely — we  are  asked 
to  do  so.  Whoever  is  appointed,  wc  pro¬ 
pose  to  acquiesce,  and  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  aid  him  in  all  efforts  which  we 
think  calculated  to  develop  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  Country,  or  elevate 
and  benefit  the  farmer,  or  add  to  his  pro¬ 
fit;  and  that  we  may  be  the  more  free  to 
take  such  a  course,  we  shall  keep  entirely 
out  of  the  fight. 


Much  effort  is  also  being  put  forth  to 
raise  the  Commissioner  to  the  position  of 
a  Cabinet  officer.  This  to  us  would  seem 
much  better  than  the  present  system  of 
an  irresponsible  nobody  called  a  Commis¬ 
sioner;  but  we  would  gladly  go  much 
further  and  elevate  the  Department  to  a 
position  independent  of  politics.  Asit  now 
is,  the  position  is  entirely  too  much  po¬ 
litical  even  in  its  subordinate  parts.  The 
Commissioner  is  entirely  too  dependent 
upon  politics,  and  too  much  controlled 
by  politicians  in  makiug  his  appoint¬ 
ments  aud  in  carrying  out  his  work. 

If  there  is  any  Department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  people  at  large,  it  seems  to 
us  it  is  that  on  which  all  are  dependent 
for  their  daily  bread  and  for  their  cloth¬ 
ing  as  well,  and  it  is  toying  with  vital  in¬ 
ti  rests  when  this  important  branch  ismade, 
ns-at  present,  the  football  of  politics.  Wc 
think  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  dignity 
and  efficiency,  if  it  could  in  some  way 
be  entirely  disconnected  from  politics 
and  political  control;  so  that  a  man 
should  be  selected  for  its  head  solely 
with  reference  to  his  fitness  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  when  the  right  man  is  obtained, 
he  should  be  retained  so  long  as  he  shows 
work  worthy  of  the  position  and  emi¬ 
nently  valuable  to  the  country. 

To  be  exactly  fitted  for  the  head  of  this 
Department,  a  man  should  have  rare  qual¬ 
ifications.  He  should  be  a  broader  man 
than  for  any  other  position.  He  should  be 
well  versed  in  agricultural  science  and 
possessed  of  great  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation;  nor  should  his  knowledge  be 
limited  to  any  one  section  or  specialty. 
Such  a  man  is  not  easy  to  find,  and  when 
he  has  been  once  found,  aud  after  four 
years  of  trial  has  proven  biraself  the 
right  man  for  the  place,  it  seems  to  us 
little  short  of  folly  to  replace  him  with  a 
man  wholly  untried  and  whose  principal 
chance  of  success  depends  upon  political 
influence. 

While  we  will  cheerfully  sustain  in 
all  proper  measures  whoever  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  we  are  in  favor  of  elevating 
this  very  important  Department  of  the 
Government  until  it  shall  be,  if  possible, 
in  some  way  placed  above  politics  and 
party  control. 


BREVITIES. 


In  hot-beds,  now  is  the  time  to  sow  cabbage 
seeds. 

Don’t  allow  your  inclinations  to  warp  your 
judgment. 

Cauliflower  seed  must  be  started  early  if 
you  would  have  good  beads. 

We  will  at  once  mail  specimen  copies  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  any  names  sent  to  us 
by  our  subscribers. 

How  much  cold  will  young,  well  hardened 
cabbage  plants  stand?  Mr.  Henderson  says 
“about  12°  above  zero.” 

Spring  is  fast  approaebimr  Hasten  all 
work  that,  can  now  be  done.  Let  us  have  a 
clear,  straight  track  for  the  spring  trains. 

Pray  look  to  the  cellars.  Decayiog  apples, 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips  and 
the  like  are  thought  to  he  the  causes  of  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  diptberia  and  the  like. 

For  late  cabbages,  mauy  sow  half-a-dozen 
seeds  in  a  bill  where  the  cabbages  are  1o  grow, 
ami  then  thin  out  the  poorest  plants.  Wehave 
tried  this.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  is 
less  or  more  trouble  to  raise  the  plants  in 
frames  cir  seed  beds. 

The  friendly  and  unselfish  interest  which 
hundred*  of  our  readers  take  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  sent  us  the  "one  new  subscriber” 
asked  for,  while  they  do  not  care  to  raise  clubs 
for  the  premiums  offered.  . 

A  friend,  referring  to  our  editorial  on 
“Free  Passes,”  ventures  to  say  that  there  will 
lie  no  thorough  railroad  reform  in  this  country 
unti'  the  Uuited  States  own  all  the  greater 
trunk  lines  aud  run  them  in  the  iuterest  of 
the  people,  us  the  P.  O.  Dept,  is  now  run.  Then 
we  say,  speed  that  day. 

Note.— The  Rural  New  -  Yorker  is 
promptly  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  term.  Any  numbers  mailed  after¬ 
wards  are  sent  by  mistake  or  as  specimens, 
and  no  charge  is  ever  made.  Recipients 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  papers  sent  after  the 
term  subscribed  aud  paid  for  has  expired. 

Under  date  of  Jan.  24.  Mr  John  Saul,  the 
seedsman  and  nurseryman  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  writes: 

“Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very 
high  standard  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  attained,  It  is  to  day  a  splendid  journal— a 
standard  journal  in  everything  appertaining 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.” 

Trk  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club 
bolds  its  meetings  the  second  and  fourth  Tues¬ 
day  of  every  mouth,  at  Cooper  Institute,  this 
city.  The  meetings  arc  full  of  interest,  and 
should  be  atiended  by  all  farmers  and  their 
wives  who  can  make  it  convenient  fo  be  there. 

<  )ur  report  of  the  lost  meeting  Is  crowded  out 
by  other  topics  of  importance.  The  next 
meeting,  February  10,  will  tie  addressed  by 
Mr  1‘etcr  Henderson  on  the  subject,  “How 
the  Farm  May  be  Used  for  Growing  Fniitsand 
Vegetables.”  Questions  are  asked  and  timely 
pics  arc  diB5'AiS-I  by  thf  aumbirs. 
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HORTICULTURAL  HALL. 

This  branch  of  the  great  World’s  Industrial 
Exposition  at  least  stands  wholly  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  horticulture. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  (and  a  very  great  deal  surely  can  and 
should  be  said).  I  think  the  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibit  as  a  whole,  for  extent,  variety  and 
quality,  far  surpasses  anylbiug  of  the  kind 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  At  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1876,  there  was  no  approach  to  it:  and 
I  am  assured  by  accredited  commissioners  of 
this  Government  to  Paris  and  Loudon,  that 
nothing  like  it  was  seen  at  those  great  inter¬ 
national  expositions  Over  20,000  separate 
plates  of  fruit  are  now  on  the  tables  of  this 
immense  ball ;  and  the  luscious  realm  of  fair 
Pomona  could  scarcely  be  more  fittingly  rep¬ 
resented.  As  I  walk  about  the  broad  aisles, 
meeting  almost  at  every  step  some  leading 
pomologist,  fruit-grower  or  horticulturist,  I 
see  a  flush  of  pride  on  every  cheek,  and  a 
gleam  of  satisfied  asure  in  every  eye  as  they 
look  upon  this  magnificent  spread  from  the 
orchards  and  gardens  f  the  world,  and  when 
I  talk  with  them,  all  ave  the  same  meed  of 
praise  to  bestow.  Re  resentative  men  of  the 
fields  and  gardens  of  every  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  of  many  foreign  countries,  are  here 
in  greater  number  than  ever  before  assembled 
in  one  place.  Men  who  have  originated  so 
many  of  our  newer  fruits:  men  who  have  been 
mixing  brains  with  their  soil,  implements, 
experiments  and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world;  men  who  have  been  writing  to  the 
Rural,  and  other  horticultural  papers  about 
fruits  and  their  culture  for  years,  are  here  by 
the  hundred,  and  I’m  glad  to  shake  them  by 
the  hand.  They  r»U  se>etn  to  know  each  other, 
and  such  a  jolly  time  as  they  have  together. 
I  wish  the  Rural  had  space  to  name  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  with  whom  its  readers  are  so 
well  acquainted  by  their  writings.  Many  of 
them  have  journeyed  thousands  of  miles  to 
this  great  Southern  city  to  see  this  grand 
display  and  talk  over  the  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices,  successes  and  failures  of  the  past,  aud 
incalculable  good  must  result  from  this  oue 
fact  alone.  A  large  majority  have  never 
visited  the  South  before,  and  mauy  never 
realized  what  the  Southern  States  could  do  in 
fruit  raising,  or  what  they  were  doing  already. 
Negroes,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  oranges  are 
not  the  only  products  of  this  fertile  region, 
and  the  sooner  the  North  realizes  that  this 
section  of  our  land  Is  rapidly  progressing  into 
a  competitive  rivalry  with  her  in  general 
fruit  culture,  the  better  it  will  be. 

APPLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Of  course  at  this  season  apples  could  be 
more  easily  shown  than  almost  auy  other 
fruit.  But  while  apples  form  much  the  lar¬ 
gest  part  of  the  fruit  exhibit,  almost  every 
known  fruit  of  the  earth  is  here  represented 
in  a  fair  state  of.preservntion,  either  in  small 
or  large  quantity.  The  apple  display,  how¬ 
ever,  is  simply  immense,  embracing  nearly 
500  varieties,  and  coming  from  nearly  every 
apple  section  of  the  world.  Speaking  collec¬ 
tively,  the  fruit  is  large,  smooth,  handsome 
and  well  grown,  exceptionally  so.  And  yet 
a  few  of  the  States  have  not  been  sufficiently 
careful  to  exclude  all  indifferent  and  defective 
specimens.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unjust 
to  rigidly  compare  foreign  collections  with 
our  own  in  this  respect,  because  of  the  time 
and  difficulty  of  transportation.  It  is  now 
over  a  month  siuce  the  fruit  exhibit  was 
placed,  and  in  addition  to  the  length  of  time, 
many  complain  tf  delay  in  transit,  and  want 
of  cold  storage  facilities  here  as  promised,  by 
which  New  Mexico  especially  lost  all  her 
fruit,  and  consequently  has  no  display.  But, 
despite  all  this,  the  fruit  is  bolding  up  well 
even  in  this  trying  climate,  which  has  so  far 
been  almost  outrageous. 

Referring  to  the  separate  State  exhibits 
somewhat  in  detail,  I  am  half  inclined  to 
speak  of  Arkansas  first — not  because  she 
is  first  in  the  fruit  exhibit  alphabetically, 
but  on  account  of  the  exceptional  excellence 
in  her  apple  display.  Her  tables  iu  this  ball, 
as  well  as  the  glass  cases  iu  the  Government 
Building,  form  the  most  attractive  apple  ex¬ 
hibits  to  be  found  here.  This  praise  is  due 
more  especially  from  the  fact  that  apple- 
growing  is  comparatively  a  new  business  in 
Arkansas,  the  adaptation  of  her  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  to  this  fruit  having  boon  only  recently 
discovered.  She  has  4U0  plates  and  140  varie¬ 


ties  here  and  nearly  all  are  large,  smooth, - 
uniform  and  handsome,  with  a  good  average 
flavor.  Sbe  is  awarded  several  premiums, 
amoDg  them  one  on  the  “Shannon”  variety, 
for  special  premium,  as  well  as  for  the  best 
plate  of  any  variety  grown  in  a  Southern  dis¬ 
trict,  and  also  for  the  largest  and  haudsomest 
sort.  It  is  a  very  large,  smooth,  beautiful, 
yellow  apple.  A  new  sort,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  is  also  very  attractive. 

Alabama  Florida,  Delaware,  Georgia,  In¬ 
diana,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Nevada,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virgiuia,  West  Virginia, 
Arizona,  Montana,  Dakota,  New  Mexico. 
Washington  and  Wyoming  have  no  apples  in 
this  hall,  but  all  the  other  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  are  represented.  California,  in  the  Pacific 
district,  has  000  plates  and  about  02  varieties 
Sbe  has  carried  off  most  of  the  premiums  in 
this  district;  among  them  is  one  for  Newtown 
Pippin.  These  are  very  fine,  also  her  Esopus 
Spitzenburgbs  are  exceptionally  so.  The 
former  are  specially  noteworthy  for  their 
bright  yellow  color  and  angular  shape,  never 
seen  at  the  North.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
Fallawater,  White  Winter  Pearmain.  Yellow 
Bellflower  and  Fall  Pippin  are  shown.  An 
exceptionally  fine  collection  from  San  Deigo 
County,  near  the  Mexican  line,  is  exhibited 
This  State  has  some  200  plates  of  pears,  on 
which  fruit  she  has  taken  several  special 
premiums.  Many  of  the  specimens  are  indeed 
monstrous,  some  weighing  over  2J4  pounds 
each.  She  also  has  a  fair  collection  of  grapes 
and  a  variety  of  Japanese  Persimmons,  which 
fruit  is  shown  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 

Colorado  has  a  display  of  apples  most  inter¬ 
esting  in  every  respect,  and  her  tables  attract 
many  fruit  men.  Of  course,  all  are  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  iirigation.  While  the  fruit  is  gener¬ 
ally  much  smaller  than  that  grown  in  old, 
natural  apple  sections,  it  is  very  smooth,  most 
beautifully  colored  aud  entirely  devoid  of 
fungus.  The  bright  sunshine  of  that  locality 
paints  the  cheek  of  the  apple  more  delicately 
than  it  is  painted  anywhere  else.  About  100 
varieties  are  shown  on  250  separate  plates; 
some  17  orchards  being  represented.  These 
are  located  at  an  altitude  of  from  4.500  to 
5,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  an  area  of  200 
miles  extending  from  the  Valley  of  St.  Vraios 
to  the  Arkansas  Valley  on  the  south.  The 
oldest  orchard  in  the  State  is  about  16  years 
old;  but  most  orchards  are  just  coming  into 
bearing,  it  having  lately  been  found  that 
apples  would  grow  there.  It  is  claimed  they 
can  be  produced  there  os  cheaply  as  anywhere 
else.  There  is  no  trouble  from  droughts  or 
excessive  rains;  irrigation  costs  about  $50  per 
acre,  and  a  crop  is  raised  annually.  The 
largest  orchard  ia  the  State  contains  2,000 
trees;  the  largest  iu  bearing.  1,000,  which  last 
year  produced  4.5U0  bushels;  average  price 
$2.50  per  bushed,  $5  per  barrel.  I  am  assured 
that  the  apple  acreage  there  will  be  more  than 
doubled  during  this  year. 

Illinois  has  the  largest  apple  exhibit  in  the 
hall,  and  the  greatest  variety,  having  1,500 
plates,  und  253  sorts.  It  is  a  notable  collec¬ 
tion,  with  some  very  fine  fruit,  and  the  display 
attracts  much  attention.  She  takes  the  prem¬ 
ium  on  the  best  collection  not  exceeding  200 
kinds;  also  on  100  kinds  grown  iu  a  northern 
district.  This  State  claims  the  best  seedling 
not  yet  introduced.  It  is  named  “Shackle¬ 
ford  ”  it  is  red,  striped  on  yellow  ground,  of 
Bellflower  shape,  sub  acid,  a  good  wiuter 
keeper,  and  originated  at  Athens,  Mo. 

Idaho  has  a  splendid  Collection  of  apples, 
although  few  in  number,  there  being  only 
about  15  plates  iu  this  hall  aud  a  few  others  in 
the  Government  Building.  But  the  specimens 
shown  are  unusually  large  aud  beautiful,  es¬ 
pecially  Spitzonburgb,  Blue  Pearmain,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Fall  Pippin  aud  Ben  Davis. 
Many  fruit  men  regard  this  as  the  most  re¬ 
markable  exhibit  here,  for  size  and  appear- 
auee  at  least,  ami  it  evinces  great  possibilities 
for  that  thriviuguew  Territory. 

Iowa  has  500  plates  and  125  varieties,  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  leading  kinds.  Some  of  these 
specimens  are  very  fine,  and  show  good  health 
und  vigorous  growth  This  State  has  taken  13 
premiums  in  the  different  classes.  Its  best 
specimens, perhaps,  are  Grimes’s  Golden.  Jona¬ 
than,  Roman  Stem,  aud  Rome  Beauty.  The 
latter  is,  iu  fact,  beautiful.  These  are  said  to 
be  the  (luest  table  apples.  Some  fine  New- 
tmvns  are  also  shown,  aud,  as  a  whole,  the 
exhibit  is  attractive  aud  somewhat  carefully 
placed. 

Kansas  also  has  an  exhibit  of  apples  most 
creditable  in  all  respects,  even  for  that  pro¬ 
gressive  State.  Thera  are  400  plates  aud  130 
varieties  on  her  tables,  aud  the  collection  will 
bear  close  inspection,  even  to  tasting.  The 
fruit  is  large,  handsome,  ami  well  colored. 

Kentucky  shows  315  plates,  and  about  100 
varieties,  and  the  collection  embraces  some 
fine  fruit,  showing  this  State  can  grow  apples 
as  well  as  valuable  native  woods  and  speedy 
horses. 

Maine  shows  100  varieties  in  a  collection  of 


225  plates.  She  takes  four  prizes,  and  her  fruit 
looks  well,  beingof  high  color  and  good  form. 

Massachusetts  has  some  60  plates  and  30 
varieties,  without  any  really  fine  specimens 
among  the  lot  small  as  it  is  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  now  decayed.  No  special  care  seems 
to  have  been  given  this  branch  of  the  State’s 
exhibit. 

The  Michigan  display  is  very  attractive 
and  handsome.  Some  400 plates  and  200  sorts 
are  shown,  including  all  leading  kinds  of  auy 
particular  value.  The  fruit  is  large,  smooth 
and  handsome,  and  the  State  has  received 
nine  prizes. 

Minnesota  has  35  varieties  on  about  30 
plates,  having  taken  two  premiums.  She  also 
has  a  notable  exhibit  of  grapes — some  60 
plates  and  13  varieties.  These  are  in  excep¬ 
tionally  good  condition  for  the  season.  She 
also  has  a  magnificent  bunch  of  the  Iona 
grapes  splendidly  preserved  in  a  solution  in  a 
can. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
commenced  on  January  14,  in  Horticultural 
Hall  at  the  Exposition  Buildings,  with  a  large 
attendance,  the  Pre-ident,  Parker  Earle,  of 
Cobden.  111.,  in  the  chair.  In  his  address  of 
welcome  he  called  attention  to  the  purpose 
and  ambition  of  the  society  to  get  together  at 
this  Exposition  the  products  of  garden  and 
vineyard,  orchard  and  forest,  illustrating  the 
resources  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  thus  affording  to  those 
who  may  visit  it  far  greater  facilities  for 
comparison  and  study  of  the  different  fruits, 
plants  and  trees  than  have  ever  before  been 
offered.  If  the  managers  had  not  accom¬ 
plished  as  much  as  they  had  hoped,  they  had 
worked  faithfully  aud  diligently  to  promote 
the  great  enterprise  of  bringing  together  an 
exhibition  that  would  do  some  honor  to  Amer¬ 
ican  horticulture.  Still  with  ail  their  efforts, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  induce  some  of  the 
leading  fruit  and  plant  growers  of  some  of 
our  Stales  to  contribute  to  the  exhibit. 
There  are  many  men  and  firms  who  have 
grown  wealthy  on  the  patronage  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  pnblie,  who  have  not  seen  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  help  make  this  first  attempt  at 
an  international  exhibition  of  horticulture 
more  complete.  These  gentlemen  will  per 
haps  grow  more  liberal  when  they  grow  more 
wise.  Some  exhibits  from  abroad  have  been 
greatly  damaged  and  others  have  entirely 
failed  to  reach  us;  but  notwithstanding  all 
these  drawbacks,  we  were  able  to  offer  a  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition,  which,  for  extent,  variety 
and  instructiveness,  has  never  been  equaled 
in  the  world.  We  have  exhibits  of  fruits 
or  plants,  or  both,  from  36  American  States 
and  Territories,  from  11  foreign  nations  and 
three  foreign  provinces — just  50  States  and 
countries,  in  all.  and  more  are  expected.  We 
have  nearly  20,000  plates  of  fruits  represent¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  soil  and  climates,  from  the 
rich  jungles  of  Nicaraugua  to  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  and  Idaho,  or  the  cold  northern 
plains  of  Quebec;  from  the  semi-tropic  orch¬ 
ards  of  Florida  to  the  rich  valleys  of  Califor¬ 
nia  aud  Oregon.  We  cau  #how  more  than  100 
varieties  of  apples  from  England,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  eume  from  trees  older  than 
the  American  nation  itself.  We  can  show 
many  varieties  from  far-off  Central  Russia, 
which  have  traveled  7,000  miles  to  reach  this 
Exhibition,  and  we  can  show,  in  limited 
amount,  apples  grown  on  the  table-lauds  of 
Mexico  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  student  iu  this  exhibition  can  study 
certain  interesting  problems  in  pomology  un¬ 
der  more  favoring  circumstances  than  have 
heretofore  been  offered.  He  can  compare  the 
same  varieties  of  apples  as  grown  in  the  hu¬ 
mid  northern  climate  of  Old  England  and  in 
the  dry  valleys  of  extreme  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia;  as  grown  in  the  contrasting  climates  of 
Wisconsin  and  Arkansas;  or  those  grown  on 
the  l««n  bill-sides  of  Vermont  or  Maine,  with 
the  products  of  fertile  Kansas  ami  Nebraska. 
He  may  also  note  the  effect  of  5  000  or  6.000 
feet  of  elevation,  und  of  rainless  Summers, 
where  water  is  supplied  only  by  irrigation,  as 
shown  on  the  beautiful  tables  of  the  Colorado 
exhibit.  He  may  contrast  the  apples  from 
California  orchards,  where  severe  freezing  is 
unkuowu,  with  those  from  trees  which  have 
to  endure  40  degrees  below  zero  in  Wisconsin 
or  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  may  study 
Russian  apples  as  produced  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  aud  in  the  interior  of  America.  In 
fact,  tbosuggegtlveuessand  educational  value 
of  this  great  show  of  the  world’s  fruits, 
brought  together  from  so  many  countries,  are 
almost  without  limit. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  exhibits  of 
this  department  are  those  iu  the  division  of 
forestry.  We  have  over  8,000  specimens  of 
forest,  fruit  aud  ornamental  trees,  embracing 


nearly  every  tree  of  value  grown  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  from  the  little 
Tom  Thumb  Arbor-vitse,  Dot  much  bigger 
than  the  hat,  to  young  specimens  of  those 
glorious  forest  giants,  which  tower  300  feet  in 
bight  over  the  ranges  of  California  moun¬ 
tains.  The  forestry  exhibit  is  very  valuable 
in  the  living  trees  shown,  and  especially  in 
the  great  wealth  of  timber  specimens  to  be 
seen  in  nearly  all  the  State  exhibits  in  the 
Government  Building.  No  such  an  exposition 
of  the  forest  wealth  of  a  nation  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  made  on  earth.  But  this  is  a  wealth  that 
is  fast  vanishing,  and  the  lesson  for  every 
horticulturist  and  student  of  political  economy 
to  learn  here  is  this:  that  our  own  country 
has  a  bound  less  capacity  for  timber  produc¬ 
tion,  embracing  all  the  most  useful  woods  of 
the  world.  Let  every  man  be  encouraged  to 
plant  trees,  rather  than  destroy  them,  by  all 
this  magnificent  display. 

The  first  paper  presented  to  the  meeting 
was  by  J  8.  Collins,  of  New  Jersey,  on  “Our 
Fruits,”  and  related  practically  to  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  fruits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  He  esteemed  the  straw¬ 
berry  the  most  uncertain  of  all  in  its  results, 
yieldiug  returns  ranging  from  nothing  to  $500 
per  acre.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  must  have  their  vigor  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  if  they  are  not 
cultivated,  and  recommended  for  tbe  destruc¬ 
tion  of  iDseet  enemies  an  early  spraying  with 
Paris-green,  used  in  tbe  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Cold  storage,  as  now  practiced,  he  thought 
both  convenient  aDd  profitable,  enabling  fruit 
growers  to  hold  apples  and  pears  over  a  glut¬ 
ted,  low-priced  market  till  berries  returned 
the  following  season.  He  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  storing  fruits  in  an  old  barn,  filling 
in  the  ice  above,  and  using  the  room  beneath 
for  a  cold  store-room.  He  bad  taken  no  pre¬ 
cautions  to  insure  a  dry  atmosphere,  having 
found  no  harm  occur  to  apples  and  pears  even 
when  subjected  to  a  considerable  drip  of 
water. 

Mr.  Obtner  and  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Caywood,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cassel.  of  Miss¬ 
issippi,  and  others  joined  in  a  discussion,  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  for  apples  and  pears, 
if  a  room  be  kept  at  a  temperature  below  40°, 
moist  air  is  rather  beneficial,  but  that  for 
many  other  fruits,  particularly  grapes  and 
citrus  fruits,  dampness  is  always  deleterious. 

Mr.  Chas.  Gibb  of  Abbotsford.  Quebec,  in 
a  paper  on  “Russian  Nomenclature,”  deplored 
the  fact  that  Russian  apples  do  not  always 
receive  the  same  name  in  different  localities 
in  that  vast  country,  which  has  led  to  much 
confusion  here.  He  hoped  that  much  might 
be  done  to  arrive  at  some  good  system  of  nam¬ 
ing  these  foreign  apples,  through  a  conference 
of  committees  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society.  Such  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  consisting  of  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan, 
Chas.  Gihb,  of  Quebec.  George  W.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  G  B,  Brackett,  of  Iowa  and  T.  V. 
Munson,  of  Texas.  In  the  discussion  on  Rus¬ 
sian  fruits  several  gentlemen  were  very  posi¬ 
tive  iu  the  opinion  that  little  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  Russian  ap¬ 
ples.  Mr.  Vandernym  of  Kansas  offered  a 
resolution  denouncing  their  introduction  south 
of  latitude  40°.  T.  T.  Lyon  said  that  he  had 
found  these  apples  inferior  in  quality,  yet 
would  like  further  experience,  especially  in 
raising  seedlings  from  Russian  parentage. 
Mr.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  off-hand  talk  on  Russian  fruits, 
presenting  facts  similar  to  those  which 
he  is  giving  to  readers  of  the  Rural  Mr. 
Vanderman's  resolution  was  lost,  few  mem¬ 
bers  voting  in  tbe  affirmative. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Thursday.  m.  t.  e. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  20. 


Ciifianj. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  Midwinter  number  of  the  Century  in 
illustration  and  contents  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  an  unusual  number.  “AFlorentin' 
Mosaic’’ is  illustrated  by  two  full  page  plates 
and  Seven  small  ones.  Edmund  C.  Stedman 
writes  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  a  flue 
likeness  of  this  kindly,  cultured  humorist  ac¬ 
companies  this  article.  “Canada  as  a  Winter 
Resort”  is  illustrated  in  fourteen  attractive 
pictures.  An  extract  from  Mark  Twain's  new 
boob  is  given,  but  the  interest  of  the  number 
centers  about  General  Grant's  account  of  the 
“Battle  of  Shiloh.”  William  Preston  John¬ 
son  writes  of  “Albert  Siduev  Johnson”  and 
the  “Shiloh  Campaign  ”  “Tbe  Notes  of  a 
Confederate  Staff-officer  at  Shiloh”  give  a 
review  of  this  battle  from  the  Southern  side. 
These,  with  illustrations  of  places,  and  por¬ 
traits  of  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Lew  Wallace,  Gen.  Buell,  Brig, -General 
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Breckenridge,  Major-General  Hardee,  Gen. 
Beauregard,  and  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  follow¬ 
ed  by  memoranda  on  the  Civil  War.  make 
this  number  one  of  great  interest  to  the  ex- 
soldiers  of  our  country. 

IlAnpKR's  Monthly,  for  February,  lias  for 
a  frontispiece  a  reproduction  of  the  peculiar 
painting  “The  Mermaid  and  the  Sea-wolf,”  by 
F.  S.  Church;  it  gives  us  a  portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  seven  illustrations 
of  his  residence,  Hatfield  House,  and  its  in¬ 
terior.  “New  and  Old  in  Yucatan”  is  finely 
illustrated,  as  is  also  “An  Art  Student  iu 
Ecouen.”  “The  Lick  Observatory  of  Califor¬ 
nia;”  “The  Federal  Union;”  “Pullman;  a 
Social  Study;”  and  “Guardian  Birds,”  are 
among  its  attractions.  The  little  poem,  "A 
Transfigured  Guest,”  is  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  illustration.  “East  Angels,”  and 
“At  The  Red  Glove,”  have  reached  respective¬ 
ly  the  third  and  thirteenth  chapters. 

Godky’s  Lady's  Book  has  for  the  opening 
illustration  a  hundsoine  steel  plate,  its  subject 
a  very  cute  little  couple,  consisting  of  a  chub¬ 
by  boy,  in  a  characteristic  pose,  and  a  little 
colored  girl,  who  is  looking  over  his  cold 
shoulder,  “making  eyes  at  him,”  and  asking, 
“Will  you  be  my  Valentino?”  A  flue  picture 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  D.G., 
the  philanthropist,  accompanies  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  that  gentleman, and  a  description, 
with  illustration,  of  the  famous  institution 
known  as  the  “Louise  Home.”  There  are 
some  especially  good  short  stories  this  month, 
besides  the  interesting  serials.  A  sprinkling 
of  pretty  poems  fills  out  the  literary  part  of 
the  book,  and  the  balance  of  the  reading  mat, 
ter  is  made  up  of  useful  information  on  almost 
every  point  that  can  interest  a  lady, 

MUSIC. 

The  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston, 
sends  us  a  roll  of  music,  published  this  month. 
There  is  a  goodly  portion  of  it  adapted  to 
soloists.  Among  these  pieces  are,  “Twilight,” 
by  Hayden;  “0  Lamb  of  God  Still  Keep  Me,” 
by  Schubert  ;  “O  Saviour,  Holy  Saviour,”  by 
Gounod.  There  are  also  songs  on  generul  sub¬ 
jects,  pieces  for  the  piano,  etc. 


tor  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISt  KAY  CLARK. 


TAKE  THE  REST. 


In  these  days  of  Sabbath  desecration  iu  high 
places  and  in  low,  it  is  good  to  find  some  old- 
fashioned  principles  on  the  subject,  still  in 
woiking  order.  Here  is  an  instance  from  a 
man  who  owned  a  large  milk  farm.  Selliug 
milk  ou  Sunday  is  generally  thought  to  be  one 
of  tbe  “necessities,”  and  that  a  milkman  can¬ 
not  thrive  except  lie  sends  out  his  wagons  on 
that  day.  But  this  man  determined,  in  the 
face  of  all  precedent,  to  carry  ou  tbe  business 
another  wav.  On  Saturday  he  sent  out  his 
wagons  twice,  and  the  majority  of  bis  cus¬ 
tomers  were  just  as  well  suited,  and  some  of 
them  much  better.  On  .Sunday  the  milk  wus 
set,  and  the  cream  made  the  week's  butter. 
The  horses  wore  turned  out  into  the  field,  and 
had  their  day  of  rest,  so  a  sick  horse  ou  Mon¬ 
day  morning  was  an  almost  unknown  thing 
among  them.  God  m8de  the  Sabbath  law 
for  the  good  of  “cattle,”  as  well  as  for  the 
household.  The  law  of  tbe  place  was  “no  un¬ 
necessary  work  on  the  Sabbath,”  and  it  was 
well  carried  out.  They  did  not  stretch  that 
word  “necessary”  until  it  reached  far  enough 
to  cover  all  the  common  week  day  work. 
Every  man  and  every  child  on  the  place  knew 
that  there  was  a  difference.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  all  hands  went  to  work  to  prepare 
for  the  Sabbath.  Extra  fodder  was  cut  and 
brought  in,  water  troughs  filled,  everything 
looked  after  and  finished  up  by  six  o’clock. 
It  was  the  verdict  of  this  man  that  he  could 
not  recall  a  single  thing,  however  smalt,  by 
which  he  hud  ever  lost  a  dollar  becuuso  of  his 
Sabbath  observance,  but  very  much  went  to 
show  that  ho  was  a  great  pecuniary  gainer 
by  it. 

The  experiment  can  easily  be  tried  by  any 
one  who  is  skeptical  on  the  subject.  The  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  benefits  were  both  well  mark¬ 
ed  and  most  satisfaetoy.  The  blessing  of  tbe 
Lord  on  a  place  is  worth  more  than  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  bank.  There  is  a  great 
increase  of  nervous  disease  in  our  land,  and 
one  great  source  of  It  is  Sabbath  desecration. 
No  brain  is  set  to  ruu  without  rest  seven  days 
a  week.  “The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,” 
and  its  benefits  roach  out  to  his  physical  as 
well  as  his  spiritual  nature.  If  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  in  the  spirit  of  God's  command, 
we  should  see  an  era  of  prosperity  dawn  on 
our  land  such  us  it,  has  uever  known.  What 
household  will  make  the  experiment  for  itself 
in  this  opening  year?  olive. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. — SIX  MONTHS  OLD. 

Well,  well !  it  is  well  enough  I  suppose  to 
make  such  a  hurrah  over  Christmas,  but  what 
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does  it  all  amount  to,  girls?  I  really  believe 
it  would  be  a  more  acceptable  offering  to  give 
a  poor  child  a  shirt,  or  a  petticoat,  to  keep 
them  warm,  than  a  whole  bushel  of  these  fan¬ 
dangoes,  and  gimeracks  that  you  have  been 
so  busy  over  for  a  whole  month.  They  are 
pretty  enough  but  what  do  they  all  amount 
to?  By  another  year  they  will  be  all  yellow, 
and  fly  specked,  and  either  go  into  the  fire,  or 
waste  basket.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
good  strong  apron,  or  a  pair  of  warm  stock¬ 
ings,  or  even  some  pocket  handkerchiefs 
would  be  of  more  account,  than  a  puper- 
tinseled  gewgaw  to  hang  on  the  wall.  Yes,  t 
like  pretty  things,  but  l  do  not  fancy  seeing 
the  walls  all  hung  round,  with  little  patches 
of  linulky  worsted  and  paper.  J  hold  to  giv¬ 
ing  if  one  is  needy,  and  when  one  does  give, 
have  the  gift  something  useful  and  that  w ill 
wear.  Time  Is  money,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
just  wasted  tu  making  these  folderols!  Now 
girls  just  look  at  it.  Your  worsteds,  tinsels, 
card  board  and  silks,  ull  cost  money;  then 
there  Is  your  time  wasted  in  making  all  those 
things.  Now,  if  you  would  take  the  same 
money  and  buy  a  book,  that  would  be  of  real 
value  for  years,  or  a  pair  of  towels  or  some¬ 
thing  real  useful,  you  would  suve  your  time, 
and  the  present  would  be  just  as  acceptable, 
as  those  transitory  things,  that  are  really  of 
no  earthly  use.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  giv¬ 
ing  presents  to  rich  folks  at  all?  They  are 
able  to  buy  whatever  they  wuut  ;  and  ten  to 
one,  If  you  do  not  have  to  go  without  some¬ 
thing  you  really  need,  because  you  spent  all 
your  change  in  buying  for  those  better  oil' 
than  you  are.  Scut  your  Christmas  cards! 
Yes  1  know,  and  you  have  got  lots  of  them. 
Aud  what  good  do  they  do  you  f  They  are  got 
up  just  to  make  money  on.  1  know  they  look 
pretty  enough,  but  1  should  rather  have  one 
good  nice  book,  then  a  peck  measure  full  of 
fringed  Christmas  cards. 

“Clear  behind  the  times!”  Well,  I  shall  keep 
behind  for  one  while.  But  I  have  got  some 
common  sense  left,  I  guess.  1  was  in  at 
Esquire  Jackson’s  the  other  day,  and  they 
were  cleaning  house,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  came 
out  of  her  bedroom  with  a  whole  bunch  of 
hair  receivers,  shaving  cases  and  toilet  covers 
and  dumped  them  into  the  stove,  saying  that 
was  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  such  rule 
bish.  1  thought,  what  lots  of  time  was  wasted 
in  making  them  that  might,  have  been  turned 
to  better  advantage,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  waste  of  material.  A  pair  of  mittens  or 
some  baby  socks  would  not  have  taken  any 
more  worsted,  and  would  have  been  of  some 
benefit  to  somebody.  There  are  lots  of  poor 
children  that  suffer  with  cold  toes  and  fingers 
that  would  be  thunkful  to  have  something 
warm  to  keep  them  comfortable.  But  Christ 
mas  gifts  are  not  given  to  please  the  Christ- 
child.  No,  there  is  too  much  self  taken  into 
consideration,  and  if  one  gives  a  present  this 
year,  they  will  probably  got  something  in  re¬ 
turn  next,  Christmas.  I  know  all  about  it.  I 
have  not  been  i  lind  or  deaf  for  almost  70 
years.  I  have  studied  human  nature  and  read 
humanity  like  a  book.  Nobody  can  cheat  me 
much.  No,  1  am  not  going  to  scold,  I  am 
only  telling  you  the  truth.  If  you  are  able  to 
rnuko  a  present,  and  wish  to  give  a  friend 
something  for  a  keep-uke,  Christmas  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it;  but  for  goodness  sake!  Give 
something  that  isof  use  or  value,  and  that  can 
be  kept  without  being  considered  as  rubbish. 
But  I  should  not  go  without  comforts  myself 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  handsome  present  to 
some  rich  man’s  daughter. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  you  remember; 
but  if  some  person  is  poor  or  sick.  I  believe  in 
helping  them,  even  if  you  do  have  to  deny 
yourself  a  little  for  the  sake  of  doing  it. 
Now,  1  know  my  notions  are  old  fashioned, 
but  I  really  think  1  am  right,  aud  I  have  a 
perfect  right  to  my  opinion,  for  this  is  the 
land  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

GRANDMOTHER. 


THE  VALUE  OK  LAUGHTER. 


I.AUoirvEit !  'tls  the  poor  man's  planter, 
CoverliiK  up  each  saU  disaster, 
I.auKhltiK,  be  forgets  his  troubles, 
Which,  though  real,  seom  but  bubbles. 
Laughter!  whether  loud  or  mute, 

Tells  the  human  from  the  brute; 
Laughter!  'tin  hope's  living  voice, 
binding  mi  to  multc  a  choice; 

And  to  cull  from  ttiorny  bowers, 
Leaving  thorns  and  tuklug  flowers. 


A  SOCIAL  SKETCH. 

I  had  gone  through  seeding,  breaking,  and 
ull  the  labor  incident  to  the  season  iu  a  new 
country  without  a  single  holiday,  and  us  it 
was  now  the  beginning  of  July,  1  thought  I 
would  rest  my  team  and  myself  for  a  day  urid 
take  a  turn  round  among  some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  must  explain  that  1  was  “baching  it.” 
and,  therefore,  in  a  condition  all  the  more  likely 
to  appreciate  the  society  of  women,  and  so 
made  my  first  vi-.it  to  the  house  of  a  married 
couple.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of 


my  welcome  and  the  desire  to  make  my  visit 
as  enjoyable  as  possible;  nor  was  I  inclined  to 
be  the  least  ceremonious,  or  in  any  way  to  t.i  eat 
lightly  their  good  natu red  hospitality.  I  wait¬ 
ed  over  diunor  and  talked  about  everybody 
and  everything  local,  as  is  the  custom;  but 
the  thought  would  assert  itsel  f,  there  was  some 
thing  twixfc  man  and  wife  that  did  not  agree 
with  uiy  idea  of  conjugal  bliss.  Were  you  to 
ask  mo  what,  it  was  1  could  scarcely  define  it. 
The  good  man  is  as  tine  a  type  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  farmer  ns  there  is  iu  the  Territory ;  gen¬ 
erous,  helpful,  and  active  in  every  good  work, 
but  he  seems  to  lack  the  power  of  unbending 
and  tbe  ability  to  make  himself  in  sympathy 
with  bis  wife.  His  idea  of  life  is  controlled 
more  by  duty  than  by  love,  and  domestic 
affairs  regulated  more  by  the  mind  than  the 
heart.  She,  poor  woman,  was  what  might  be 
called  thoroughly  under  control ;  performed 
ull  her  duties  in  a  methodical  way,  and  her 
speech  was  rather  matter-of  fact,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  it  very  apologetic.  She  rarely  smiled, 
aud  if  she  did  so  it.  was  quickly  repressed,  as  if 
she  had  committed  an  indiscretion  iu  the  pre 
senceof  her  lord  and  master.  Their  only  child, 
a  little  girl  of  about  six  summers,  seemed  the 
only  connecting  link.  She  was  as  gay  a  little 
romp  as  1  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  with 
rosy  cheeks  aud  a  sparkliug  eye.  Her  talk, 
too,  was  quite  interesting;  but  as  a  hanuon- 
izer  between  father  and  mother,  she  was  a 
failure  When  I  left  them  I  thought  1  had 
had  enough  of  visiting  for  the  day,  uud  went 
hern®  to  my  shanty  rather  disappointed  with 
my  day’s  outing.  1  thought  that,  after  all, 
single  blessedness  had  much  iu  its  favor,  and 
that,,  like  Hamlet,  it  were  better  to  “bear 
those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  wo 
know  not  of.”  A  mouth  or  so  afterwards  1 
again  went  to  that  house,  this  time  on  business. 
The  husband  was  away,  so  the  lady  did  the 
honors,  and  uever  was  1  so  much  surprised  at 
anything  as  tbe  change  in  her.  The  face  that 
previously  had  an  indifferent,  cold  expression, 
was  now  animated  and  intelligent.  The 
small,  dark  eyes  sparkled  brilliantly,  and  a 
smile,  womanly  and  fascinating,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  race,  1  could  imagine  wbat  1  now 
saw  was  the  light  of  other  days,  aud  could  not 
help  feeling  somewhat  sad  that  such  a  genial 
soul,  and  such  a  buoyant,  happy  nature  should 
be  so  sternly  repressed.  And  yet  the  husband 
is  ns  good  and  true  a  man  as  you  can  meet; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  be  lacks  something. 
That  something,  I  think,  is  the  waut  of  sym¬ 
pathy  und  a  true  appreciation  of  a  woman’s 
love,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  or 
treated  harshly,  but  must  have  sympathy  and 
a  tender  love  iu  return.  How  near  this 
couple  were  to  true  happiness  was  quite  ap 
parent;  they  had  all  the  elements  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  little  that  was  wanting  was 
sufficient  to  tiring  them  under  tin-  description 
of  “married  not  mated.”  t.  macalpine. 


Would  You  have  Thought  It? 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

How  much  of  your  life  has  been  wasted 
iu  beginning  work  which  you  have  uever 
finished? 

Small  tables  with  the  tops  heart-shaped  are 
fashionable. 

When  boiling  rice  don’t  stir  it,  but  shake 
it.  This  insures  the  grain  being  whole. 

One’s  work  becomes  drudgery  only  when 
bis  heart  is  not  in  it,  that  is,  if  he  enjoys  good 
health. 

You  will  find  tender  meat  always  fine- 
graiued  and  without  thick  strips  of  sinew  or 
gristle  running  through  it. 

Square  table  covers  are  now  put  ou  with 
the  pointed  corners  at  the  sides  of  the  table 
instead  of  at  the  logs. 


Don’t  allow  children  to  drink  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee;  no,  not  even  when  it  la  two-thirds  milk 
and  water.  If  they  crave  something  warm 
to  drink,  give  them  a  cup  of  hot  milk. 

In  our  opinion  a  sirloin  steak  when  it  is  cut 
into  the  flat  bone,  is  superior  in  tenderness 
and  juiciness  to  a  porterhouse. 

Red  or  Canary-colored  silk  lamp  shades,  are 
just  now  in  request. 

Have  a  pair  of  white  woolen  mittens  to  put 
on  when  hanging  up  clothes  iu  cold  weather. 
It  takes  bat  little  time  to  cut  them  out  and 
ruu  them  together  on  the  machine  and  they 
will  be  found  very  comfortable  when  the 
thermometer  is  below  freezing.  Make  them 
with  long  wrists  and  fasten  them  to  the  sleeves 
with  shield  pin*. 

Truthfulness  is  a  virtue  that  never  stands 
alone. 

Some  men  take  better  care  of  their  horses 
than  they  do  of  their  wives. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  aud  some 
ostrich  plumes  were  very  sad-lookitig,  and  wet 
when  our  hats  were  taken  off.  Tbe  Amateur 
Cook  hud  a  bright  lire  of  coals,  and  after  tak¬ 
ing  the  feathers  from  the  hats  she  just  dipped 
them  into  warm  water  and  then  placed  them 
on  u  towel  to  partially  dry,  then  held  them 
over  the  fire,  shaking  them  all  the  time. 
When  partially  dry.  they  were  curled  better 
by  drawing  the  fibers  through  the  fingers, 
and  a  small  ivory  crochet  needle  holder,  and 
came  out  a*  good  as  new.  “Nothing  like 
taking  things  In  time,”  suid  the  energetic 
renovator. 

As  I  looked  over  the  clothes  this  morning 
for  the  washing,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
were  getting  dingy — the  inclement,  weather 
being  against  proper  drying.  I  think  we  use 
too  much  blue,  and  1  intend  after  this  to  use 
pure  indigo,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  a  little  soft 
water  and  then  bottle.  Lot  it  stand  and  add 
more  water  according  to  your  judgment. 
Clothes  should  not  have  more  blue  than 
enough  to  take  oil'  the  yellow  tinge  and  make 
them  the  color  of  uowlv  fallen  snow.  There 
are  so  many  good  soaps,  and  machines  nowa¬ 
days,  that  washing  is  robbed  of  its  terrors, 
though  in  my  case  I  can  never  get  the  woman 
who  comes  in  by  tbe  day,  to  use  tbe  machine 
or  wringer  of  her  own  free  will.  She  always 
prefers  the  old-fashioned  wooden  washboard, 
and  her  own  strong  hands, iu  spite  of  iny  per¬ 
suasion. 

Wlmt  a  comfort  flowers  uro  in  the  house! 
I  go  into  some  of  my  neighbors’  kitchens, 
and  the  familiar  odor  of  hyacinths  will  greet 


PijscdUncoujs 


It  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing  when  in  the 
bath  to  drop  the 
soap  and  have  to 
feel  for  it.  The 
Ivory  Soap  Jloats, 
and  is  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most 
luxurious  Soap  lor 
bathing,  it  lathers 
freely,  and  is  easi¬ 
ly  rinsed  oil,  leav¬ 
ing  a  sense  at 
cleanliness  and 
comfort  attainable 
by  no  other  means. 


me  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Of  course  I 
look  around  to  ascertain  whence  it  comes, 
and,  there,  on  a  shelf  or  In  a  window,  will  be 
one  or  two  purple  or  pink  beauties,  looking 
cheerily  out  ou  the  world  of  snow,  and  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  Spring  to  come.  I  have 
lately  thought  that  one  should,  have  flowers  in 
tne  Kltoheu  as  well  as  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
alwajs  enjoy  them  when  there.  Children 
learu  to  love  thorn,  and  to  appreciate  their 
influence.  A  bright  clean  stove,  a  clean  floor 
with  some  hotuu  made  rugs,  und  a  few  books 
and  plants,  and  the  best  needed  conveniences 
will  make  a  kitchen  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  house,  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  And  easy  chairs 
take  up  less  room  than  a  lounge,  and  ore  very 
restful  when  one  can  draw  up  to  the  fire  and 
read  the  news  from  the  outside  world  while 
watching  the  pot  boiling. 


STOPPING  THE  LEAKS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


How  annoying  it  is  to  strain  a  pail  of  milk 
and  then  find  that  you  have  used  a  pan  that 
“leaks.”  But  then,  it  would  be  still  more 
vexing  if  one  were  always  obliged  to  send  to 
the  tinman’s  shop  every  time  a  “leak”  was 
found,  or  go  without  the  use  of  the  di*h.  Put 
a  dust  of  renin  urouud  the  opening,  after  the 
tin  lias  been  slightly  scraped  with  a  knife,  a 
bit  of  lead  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  pan,  und 
a  rod-hot  iron— it  may  lie  the  stove  iron  If 
nothing  better  is  at  hand— applied  to  melt  the 
lead,  and,  behold !  the  pan  is  ready  for  use 
again.  A  set.  of  tinker’s  tools  would,  uo 
doubt,  be  a  very  great  convenience  and  pay 
well;  but,  then,  there  uro  "hundreds”  of  other 
things  the  generality  of  farmers’  kitchens 
need  quite  as  much,  but  which  they  don’t  get, 
so,  of  course,  there  is  not  one  farm  house  in 
five  hundred  that  would  afford  a  tinker’s 
“kit.  ”  Sometimes  the  tin  is  so  badly  worn  off 
that  the  solder  will  uot  "stick  ”  What  then 
is  to  lie  done!  Throw  it  in  the  chip  yard,  if 
you  are  able  to  get  new,  but  if  not,  shall  we 
draw  in  rags?  No,  oh,  no  I  itugs  soon  get 
rusty,  become  sour  and  filthy.  Get  five  cents’ 
worth  of  putty,  which  will  be  enough  to  mend 
all  the  pans,  puilsaud  dippers  for  a  long  time. 
When  putty  is  used,  the  mended  utensil  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  days,  so  that 
the  putty  may  dry  aud  harden.  When  from 
long  standing  the  little  bull  of  putty  has  be¬ 
come  hard  and  unmanageable,  a  few  drops  of 
linseed  oil  can  be  worked  into  it  by  pouuding 
and  rolling,  till  it  becomes  of  the  original  con¬ 
sistency.  A  small  bottle  of  oil  is  often  very 
convenient  for  many  purposes,  aud  the  ex¬ 
pense  but  a  few  cents. 

0 

CURING  HAMS  AND  IIACON. 

Mr.  William  Crozier’s  method  of  curing 
hams  and  bacuu  is  as  lollows:  Whou  the  meat 
lms  been  properly  cut  up  It  is  well  rubbed 
with  salt  aud  left  on  the  beuches  to  drain  for 
34  hours  This  removes  the  moisture  from  it. 
Seveu-and  one-half  pounds  of  salt,  two  and 
one  half  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  four 
ounces  of  salt  peter,  are  then  put  in  as  much 
water  us  will  dissolve  them  completely,  aud 
two  ounces  of  Cayenne  pepper  are  added.  The 
liquid  is  boiled  a  few  minutes,  skimmed,  and 
set  aside  to  cool.  Meanwhile  the  meat  is  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  dry  mixture  of  the  same,  and  is 
closely  packed  in  the  barrels  or  tubs,  and  the 
pickle  is  poured  over  it  until  it  is  covered.  In 
six  weeks  it  is  cured  and  ready  for  smoking. 
It  is  smoked  with  hickory  brush  -wood  or  corn¬ 
cobs,  or  both,  one  hour  a  day  for  ten  days. 
The  lire  is  made  outside  of  the  smoke-house, 
and  the  smoke  is  carried  in  by  a  tlue,  so  tliut 
it  is  cooled  aud  does  not  warm  the  meat. 
After  ten  days  the  meat  is  rubbed  with  pepper 
aud  is  ready  for  sale,  or,  if  to  be  kept,  should 
bo  packed  In  close  boxes  with  wheat  chaff  or 
cut  straw,  und  kept  iu  u  dry,  cool  place. 

The  same  authority  states  that  when  milk 
has  tieeii  tainted  by  cattle  eating  turnips  or 
other  food,  the  ill  effects  can  be,  to  some 
extent,  neutralized  by  adding  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  sait-peter  to  every  20  quarts  of  milk, 


SALTING  PORK. 

lu  the  Him  ax  for  the  17th  the  question  is 
asked,  “How  to  Cure  Pork.”  While  1  am 
very  inexperieuced  as  to  farming  in  general, 
yet  1  know  of  an  easy  method  for  curing 
pork,  making  very  sweet  wholesome  bacon: 

Alter  the  animal  heat  is  out  of  the  moat, 
rub  it  well  with  Liverpool  sail,  first  putting 
the  joints  down  ou  a  platform  lu  the  middle 
of  the  smoke  house,  so  that  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  freely  all  around  and  under  the  pile  of 
meat.  Pack  thus,  joints  first,  a  layer  of 
pieces,  then  cover  with  suit,  and  so  on,  putting 
the  middlings  or  sides  on  top. 

Let  it  alone  for  three  weeks;  then  take  up 
and  repeat  the  process.  Let  it  stay  throe  or 
four  weeks  longer;  then  take  up  and  hang  us 
high  as  you  ran  lu  your  smoke  house.  Let  it 
hang  one  week ;  thou  build  a  cob  or  chip  fire 
under  it,  making  all  the  smoke  you  cun,  for 
wo  days,  never  letting  the  tire  die  out,  save 


at  night.  Then  build  bright,  hot  hickory 
(green)  fires,  in  three  or  four  places  under  the 
meat,  keeping  the  fires  we'l  replenished,  and 
don’t  be  afraid  if  your  meat  gets  so  hot  that  it 
drips  a  little.  Keep  up  the  hickory  fires  one 
or  two  days;  then  get  a  quantity  of  black  or 
yellow,  or  even  spruce  pine-tops,  which  when 
put  on  the  hickory  fires  will  make  a  very 
dense,  rich  smoke.  These  pine-tops  must  be 
replenished  every  few  hours  for  one  day, 
which  completes  the  process  of  curing.  Your 
meat  should  then  bo  of  a  bright  brown  or 
ochre  color,  with  a  very  sweet,  pleasant  odor. 

The  sides  never  need  anything  more,  they 
will  keep  sweet  and  nice  for — well,  until  they 
are  eaten  or  sold.  To  preserve  the  hams  and 
shoulders  (for  no  amount  of  curing  will  keep  off 
the  "bugs”)  make  a  mixture  of  black  molasses 
and  Cayenne  pepper,  as  thick  as  can  bo  spread 
ou.  Rub  this  mixture  on  the  joints,  being 
careful  to  bit  every  spot,  with  a  brush  or 
feathers,  on  llesh  side,  white  wash  (or  use 
the  same  mixture)  on  skin  side,  and  you  will 
not  be  troubled  with  "skippery”  meat.  Try 
it.  GEO.  E.  CAS8EL. 


EXPERIENCE  NOTES. 


gftijSMUaiwaujs  gtdvwtbing. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  read  the 
columns  of  Domestic  Economy  with  much  in¬ 
terest,  and  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
them.  As  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
right  to  be  always  the  receiver  and  never  the 
giver,  I  will  contribute  a  few  suggestions  from 
my  book  of  expierience,  uot  that  I  hope  to 
compete  with  our  gifted  contributors,  but 
trust  they  may  be  a  help  to  some  young  house¬ 
keepers  like  myself,  Reading  a  note  in  the 
Rural  of  December  fi  on  cooking  lamb,  and, 
not  having  that  delicacy,  I  tried  beef  and 
found  it  excellent. 

We  are  now  using  garden  beans,  which 
every  one  thinks  splendid.  The  beaus  were 
shelled  as  for  table,  dried  in  the  shade,  aud 
put  away.  When  wunted,  a  few  must  be 
soaked  over  night,  then  boiled  gently  for  two- 
and-one-half  hours,  .lust  before  serving  add 
a  small  lump  of  butter,  aud  pepper,  and  salt 
to  taste. 

STEAMED  CORN  BREAD. 

One  half  cup  of  tiour,  two  and-a-balf  cups 
of  corn  meal ,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  pint  ef  buttermilk, 
one  teaspoon ful  of  soda.  Add  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Pour  in  a  well  buttered 
pail  which  iH  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  Put  ou  the  lid,  then  set  in  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  cover  tight,  uud  boil  tbreo- 
and  ono-half  hours.  Let  it  stand  a  moment 
before  turning  out. 

FLAKY  PIE-CRUST. 

For  oue  pie  take  one  cup  of  flour,  one  half 
cup  of  lard,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Rub  two-tbirdsof 
the  lard  into  the  flour  aud  mix  with  a  little 
very  cold  water  quite  stiff.  Soften  the  rest 
of  the  lard,  roll  out  the  crust  a  little,  spread 
on  hoiuo  of  the  lard,  flour  it,  and  roll  up. 
Roll  out  again,  repeating  the  process  until  all 
the  lard  is  used.  The  last  time  you  roll  it  up 
cut  it  in  half  aud  roll  for  plate.  anon. 


FOREST  JOUNN Y-OAKK  WITHOUT  EGOS. 

Two  cups  of  buttermilk,  a  small  teaspoouful 
of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt.,  a  large  spoou  heaping 
full  of  sugar — I  like  brown  sugar  best — three 
spoonfuls  of  meat  drippings,  and  two  aud-u 
half  cups  full  of  meal,  unless  very  flue,  when 
two  cups  full  will  be  found  sufficient.  This 
niukesono  long  loaf.  It  will  be  found  quite  as 
good  as  one  containing  eggs.  may  maple. 


John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  the  natural 
divisiou  of  labor  iu  the  household,  which 
assigns  to  the  husband  the  earning  of  money 
and  to  the  wife  the  administration  of  the 
home,  is  an  equable  division  of  labor,  giving 
to  the  two  ordinarily  about  an  equal  share. 
To  dole  out  money  grudgingly  to  your  wife  is 
more  than  ungenerous— it  is  unjust. 

- w 

■lorsford’K  Veld  Plioaphate. 

Well  Pleased. 

Dr.  C.  Roberts.  Winchester,  111.,  says.  "I 
have  used  it  with  entire  satisfaction  in  cases 
of  debility  from  ago  or  overwork,  aud  iu  in¬ 
ebriates  and  dyspeptics,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  its  effects." — Ailv. 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prevalent  diitoime,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptom..  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla  give*  ready  relief  and  speedy  euro,  as  it 
purities  the  blood  and  I  ones  up  the  whole  system. 

"  1  suffered  with  catarrh  13 years.  I  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  aud  now  I  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh  amt ’my  general  health  Is  much 
bettor,"  I.  \V.  l  it. i. is,  Chicago,  111, 

"  I  suite  red  with  catarrh  sir  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cures.  Inhalers,  etc., spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  beueUt. 
I  tried  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,”  M.  A.  AnitiCY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sohl  by  all  ilmggi.sls.  ^i;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  I.  HOOD  &  ('<».,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Preserving  The  Hair. 


For  preserving  the  youthful  color  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  promoting  its  growth, 
nml  imparting  freshness  and  vitality, 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  Is  unequaled.  E.  8. 
Piper,  Downsvillc,  Lu..,  writes:  "  I  have 
used  several  hair  preparations,  but  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  is  the  only  one  l  have  found 
that  sustains  the  claims  made  for  it.”  L. 
V.  Templeton,  Medford,  Mass.,  writes: 
"I  have  been  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
.with  wonderful  sweeps.  It.  has  restored 
vitality  to  my  hair,  ami  stimulated  it  to 
renewed  growth.  It  has  done,  in  my  ease, 
everything  that,  has  boon  claimed  for  it.” 
J.  B.  Ell  wards,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  lias  not  only  restored 
my  hair  to  its  original  color,  but  lias  also 
made  it  more  vigorous,  abundant,  and 
healthy  than  ever.” 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  entirely  free  from 
uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  use  is  always  safe  and 
beneficial.  James  A.  Etter,  sheriff  of 
Wythe  county,  Vu.,  writes:  “My  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  and  also  to  turn 
gray.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  b  is  stimulated  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  making  the  hair 
soft  and  pliant,  and  causing  it  to  retain  its 
natural  color.”  G.  II.  Harrell,  Louisville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor  for  four  or  live  years.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
liair  ami  scalp.”  Mrs.  L.  31.  Holmes, 
Malden,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor.  It  freed  my  scalp  from 
humors,  and  has  restored  my  hair  to  its 
original  color  anil  healthy  condition.” 


ACME 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor* 

PREPARED  BY 

I>it.  J.  C.  AYKIt  &  CO.,  Lowell,  3Iass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


The  "At! VI  R"  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  u  Steel  CYujilirr  and  l.eoeler.  an  t  to  the  Outline,  fAftinn , 
Turning  process  of  DOCBC.B  Gangs  of  0  VST  STKKI.  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
Kive  immense  rutting  poirer.  Thus  the  three  ope  rat  loo*  of  lumps,  levetin a  off  the  ground  and 

thoroughly  pultwriiinp  the  aoM  are  performed  at  the  rntme  time.  The  entire  lAvmr  nf  Spike*  or  Sprina  Teeth 
avoid*  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  ettoerinJlu  ndaplrti  to  inverted  Mid  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrow?  ut¬ 
terly  full  work  -  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  ts  Diet  nty  Harrow  that  eats  over  the  entire  xurface  of  the  ground. 

Variety  ol  Slzrx,  4  to  15  tcct  whir  We  deliver  Iree  til  our  distributing  depot*. 

DO  BIOT  Hli  IlKClvIVED.  Dou't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  Assurance  that  »t  is  better,  hut  mtisfi/  ’wmet/by  ordering  an  ".H’.Ifft” 
on  trial.  We  will  semi  a  double  yang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  m  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  uot  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  l’amphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Tastimouials  from  48  different  States  aud  Territories. 
BRANCH  OFFICE;  M  ocU  2,  D  rntlvor  M  ancf  aotory  and  Princuvu.  Office; 

UAKttiMiit' ku.  i*a.  iidbn  ot  oruiner,  mtllington.  new  jersey. 

N.B.— "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  AND  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAJIF.  THIS  1’APEK. 


the  ff  ni  AkirT  ID  )!  hollow  steel stanoaro 
NEW  rLANtl  Jn  HORSE  HOE, - 

A?  lately  Introduced,  has  no  equal  In  the  world.  Its  t-  vcellent 
work  in  the  Held  him  dixlutirtal  that  of  »J1  competitor*.  1 1  Is, 
in  some  sections,  doing  In  one  pax-age,  the  work  ot  lour  or 
five  old-style  Implements,  and  In  others  superMsIlnii  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-hoi-**  lools.  The  “  PLANET 
JR”  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOE$ 
arc  the  newest  vnU  Best,  llghte-it  ami  strongest  know  u.  '1  here 
are?  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  tnet-Us.  ilo  two  alike  or 
the  same  price ;  all  practical  anil  labor-saving.  Let  no 
Furtm-r  or  Gardener  fall  to  study  up  ihislng  the  winter 
evenings  o.it  |  ss.’,  t  'AT A  I.ODI'  It,  wnk-h  give*  reduced 
prices,  ea refill  ami  exact  engravings  of  these  different 
machines,  anti  such  description*  as  will  enable  tiie  render  to 
Judge  correctly  of  their  merit*.  Thirty  page*  and  Forty 
engravings.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SI  Aliru  £  pn  MANUFACTURERS.  12?  and  129 
.  L.  P.LLtrl  01  LU.,  CATHARINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


^Implements  amt  2Uachinrry. 


^  1 1  #%  i .  "f*  i  ■  r*  ■%  *  |  r  r*  a i  n  w  Solid  Steel.  Small  Barbs.  Wo  Wire . 

nlir.K- 1  HIIRN  r  FNI.F  didst  IN  the  world. 

UUIV  I  I  lullli  I  LliUL  A  Flat  Strip, Twisted.  Plain  to  be  seen. 

Effective,  Safe  and  Strong.  Handsome,  Lasting  and  Cheap. 

Easy  lo  huiltl.  Simple  lo  repair.  Any  bright  fat  met',  boy  ot  smart  faun  hand  tan  boss  the  job. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Circular.  The  Buck-Thorn  FCI1C6  Co.,Trcnton,  N.  J- 


Evaporating  fruit 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  11 

1  methods,  yield*,  profit*.  prices 
m  and  gnmo-al  statistic*.  MI  i  1C.  I 

\Mrfl«CAN  MAN’F’G  CO.Tf  11 

Box  e  WAYHK8BOBO.  TX.  U  _ lA 


TNPITR  A  TAM 

I  111  I  irt  I  I  1  1  tV”  100  to  1000 

I  IHJUHfil  VllU  r  V*  II man te<l.  VII 

U  I  ft  ■  ■  .  ■  HUIIKliKK*  of  t*Ot'I.T«Ytl»<J 

JL  them.  Send  for  tlcnefiptlvo  circular,  ami  tctimonmla. 

JOS K I* II  I.  II  ATE*  .4  I’O.,  WKYMOl  tit.  mass. 
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n  l  tj  r\n  ,»ili" 'i""".!,  N".  .I.-  .  I'ul.  t»  .  .li.  v  i.ota 
LAllJJljr'lin"iia,  v  nrft.  a  Moll..  •  uui  i!  M.  .1  Yum-, 
with  *o  rloyfttilpriw,  tw.  Ivory  Cftld  Cv.,  CUuMuvUU, Oil 


STROWBRIDGE  SOWER 


BROAD  if  CAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 


C.W.  DORR,  Manager 

UACINE  SEKOKIt  COMPANY.  IU4 


Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  forttUxcra  everything  requiring 
broaden*!  mg-  any  quantity  per  acre,  hotter  and 
faster  Ursa  any  other  muthod.  S,\VE>  .sKKD 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Not  <ijerr,.  i  by  wind,  as 
weed  1*  not  thrown  upwardu.  Sow  *  hitlfor  lull 
.Cost,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  la-adUy 
.Wt  tacked  to  tiny  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
;ttM*l  wherever  the)  can  be  driven  Lusts  n  llfc- 
•lliiic.  Sow*  a)  acru*  wheat  per  day.  t'ropour- 
Tourth  larger  rhAti  when  drilled  Only  perfect 
■lirniidcuster  made;  tuoat  accurate  agricultural 
^implement  in  the  world,  Fndorsed  and  rvcotu- 
.  metide'd  by  Agricultural  college*) and  best  farmers 
in  U.  S.  Fully  warranted— ivrfectly  simple  ||0 
not  be  put  off  vvlih  n,.y  other.  Send  m 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  .with 
full  Information  aud  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
FOrUTI!  ST„  DES  MOTIVES.  IOWA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Urars  of  t!|c  IPtA, 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  31. 

The  Oklahoma  “boomers.’’  some  400  strong:, 
have  unconditionally  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  troops  under  Gen.  Hatch,  and  are  being 
convoyed  from  their  camp  at  Stillwater,  in 
the  Territory,  to  the  nearest  point  in  Kansas. 
Having  been  surrounded  by  the  troops,  their 
surrender  was  peremptorily  demanded,  and 
they  quietly  yielded  Copt.  Couch,  their 
leader,  says,  “It  was  all  a  game  of  bluff.” 
They  are  highly  exasperated  against  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  however,  but  declare  that  they 
will  not  agaiu  invade  the  country,  at  any  rate 
until  Cleveland  is  President.  Much  excite 
ment  in  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  especially  the 
former.  The  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Topeka  on  Feb.  3rd,  will  probably  adopt  plans 
by  which  they  hope  to  secure  the  lauds.  The 
House  of  Representatives  in  session  there, 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  24,  has  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  Kansas  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will 
open  for  settlement  so  much  of  the  Indian 

Territory  as  is  not  needed  by  the  Indians . 

The  Dominion  Parliament  opened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  3  P  M.  The  Governor  General  in  his 
speech  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  suggested  legis¬ 
lation  on  land  transfers  in  the  Northwestern 
territories;  for  the  extension  of  railways;  on 
the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  ad¬ 
vised  the  sending  of  a  Canadian  exhibit  to  the 

International  Exhibition  in  Antwerp . 

“High  license”  is  declared  to  be  a  success  in 
Nebraska.  The  minimum  fee  is  $500;  and  in 
larger  places  it  rises  to  $1,000,  Gov.  Click, 
of  Kansas,  insists  that  prohibition  there  is  a 
“failure;”  some  staunch  prohibitionists,  how¬ 
ever,  emphatically  deny  this:  but  the  “bal¬ 
ance”  of  evidence  is  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  In  Iowa  prohibition  is  also  said 
to  be  a  “failure,”  though  here  again  there  are 
many  deniers  of  the  statement.  “High 
license,”  however,  seems  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  everywhere  it  has  been  introduced... 
.  . .  The  commercial  stabil¬ 
ity  of  Galveston.  Texas,  is  shaken  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  Wolston.  Wells  &  Vidor,  cotton  factors, 
and  through  them  the  Island  City  Savings 
Bank.  The  assets  of  Wolston.  Wells  &  Vidor 
will  scarcely  reach  $25,000;  their  liabilities 
exceed  $300,000.  The  liabilities  of  ibe  bank, 
including  deposits,  are  $543,000;  assets  $425,- 
000;  deficit,  $117,400  The  directors  say  that 

a  liquidation  of  70  ceuts  on  $1  is  possible . 

_ Senator  Edmunds  last  Saturday  introduc¬ 
ed  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  punish  acts  in  this 
country  accessory  to  the  criminal  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives  in  foreign  countries.  The  dynamite 
outrages  in  England  were  severely  condemn¬ 
ed  . The  Columbian  University  of 

Washington  has  decided  to  admit  women  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  with  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  accorded  to  men  . The  Lieu  enant- 

Governor  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  bis  speech 
on  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
among  other  matters,  commends  for  consider¬ 
ation  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  . In  1834.  60.000  people  settled  in 

the  north  western  country  tributary  to  St, 
Paul,  of  whom  20.000  were  Scandinavians,  20,- 
000  Germans,  and  10.000  Britons  ...  .  When 

the  Kansas  Legislature  assembled  enthusiastic 
granger  members  had  a  huge  banner  up  be¬ 
hind  the  speaker's  desk,  with  a  legend  thus; 
“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Corn,  190.870,866  bushels;  wheat.  48,050.431 
bushels;  cattle,  1.858,925;  fruit,  331.715  acres: 

hay.  7.107  369  tons” . 

. . . .The  Democrats  made  a  desperate  attempt 
Wednesday  to  get  at  the  Northern  Pacific 
land  grant  forfeiture.  The  Republicans,  led 
by  Tom  Reed,  Horr  and  a  Mississippi  Demo¬ 
crat,  Van  Eaton,  fili hustered  all  the  after 
noou,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  prevented 
it  from  being  reached,  although  a  clear  ma¬ 
jority  evidently  wanted  to  pass  it . A 

young  mau  named  Otto  Funk  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  at  Chicago  for  having  in  his  possession 
over  3,000  valuable  books  stolen  from  the 
public  library.  The  books  were  seized  at  bis 
house  in  large  boxes,  which  upon  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  new  city  hall  building,  were 
found  to  contain  six  or  eight  infernal  ma¬ 
chines  with  dynamite,  any  one  sufficient  to 

blow  up  an  entire  building  . The  Piute 

Indians  are  said  to  he  starving  on  their  reser¬ 
vation  in  Nevada.  Not  a  cent  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  of  $7,000,  secured  by 
Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  has  reached 
them.  The  Winter  in  Nevada  has  been  very 
severe.  The  reservation  is  so  barren  that 
nothing  could  be  grown  on  the  land.  The  In¬ 
dians  number  7.C00  . The  director  of  the 

mint  says  that  nearly  $31,000,000  of  gold  were 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  or  800,000  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.... ....A  sharp  shock  of  earth 


quake  was  felt  all  over  California  at  1  35  a  m. 
Tuesday.  No  damage  has  been  reported 
There  was  another  sharp  shock  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  9  p.  M.  All  the  high  buildings  in  the 
city  were  severely  shaken  . . .  The  silver  vaults 
of  the  Sub  Treasury  at  San  Francisco  are 
full.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wishes 
to  tranfer  from  them  about  $40,000,000  in 
standard  dollars  to  the  new  silver  vault  in  (be 
Treasury  Department.  It  will  cost  $100,000 
and  Congress  will  he  asked  to  provide  funds 
for  the  transfer. . . . Victoriano  Nievez,  of  Car¬ 
men,  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the 
world,  and  is  worth  several  million  dollars. 
On  Saturday  be  and  bis  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary.  It  was  a  great- 
day  for  Sig.  Nievez.  He  gave  a  ban  met.  aDd 
scattered  dollars  right  and  left:  $500,000  in 
one  lump  were  sent  to  the  locust-eaten  district, 
and  $10,000  were  given  to  the  Republic  to  help 
pay  off  its  debt. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Across  the  Atlantic,  dvnamite  in  London 
and  gun-powder  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  the 
coast  of  Formosa,  have  divided  pubtic  atten 
tion  during  the  week.  Last  Saturday  three 
disastrous  dynamite  explosions  terrified  Lon¬ 
don — ODe  in  the  Tower  in  the  "East  End”; 
another,  about  four  miles  to  the  west,  in  West 
minster  Hall,  the  old  seat  of  “high  justice,” 
adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
third  in  the  “Lobby”  of  the  latter,  a  large, 
“high-vaulted”  chamber  somewhat  like  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  connecting  both  with  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  Saturday  is  “visitors’  day”  in 
the  Tower,  so  that  many  of  the  crowd  present 
were  more  or  less  severely  injured,  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  done  to  one  wing  of  the 
large  building.  No  trifling  injury  was  also 
done  in  Westminster  Hall;  but  the  greatest 
havoc  was  wrought  with  the  Parliament 
building,  though  the  amount  of  harm  done 
there  was  at  first  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
now  learn  that  $5,000  will  coverall  the  injury, 
and  that  all  traces  of  tbs  explosion  will  be 

removed  in  “three  weeks.” . 

London,  nay.  all  England,  with  Scotland  to 
boot,  were  at  once  thrown  into  a  fit  of  terror, 
indignation  and  fierce  anger.  The  “outrages’’ 
are,  of  course,  attributed  to  Irish  malcon¬ 
tents,  and  no  doubt  justly.  Threats  of  popu 
lar  vengeance  on  resident  Irishmen  are  loud. 
Many  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  a  general  “sacking”  is 
threatened.  All  public  buildiugs,  monuments, 
arsenals,  etc.,  etc.,  are  strongly  guarded. 
Passengers  with  bundles  are  stopped  iD  the 
streets  by  the  police  and  “investigated.” 
People  dressed  in  “American  clothes,"  or  talk¬ 
ing  with  an  “American  accent.”  and  particu¬ 
larly  an  • 'Irish- American  accent,’’  are  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  su-pieiou  Threats  of  more 
‘  outrages.”  Two  arrests  of  “suspects  ”...... 

In  Upper  Egypt,  Gen.  Stewart,  after  the 
fierce  battle  with  the  followers  of  El  Mabdi, 
25  miles  northwest  of  Metemneh.  pushed  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  Nile,  on  approaching 
which  his  small  force  was  enveloped  by  a 
fierce  array  of  dusky  warriors.  The  square 
which  the  British  had  formed  was  temporari¬ 
ly  broken,  and  during  the  terrible  melbe,  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  prominent  officers 
were  killed,  together  with  “Khiva”  Burnaby, 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  correspondents  for  two  Lon¬ 
don  papers.  Though  wearied  by  a  long  march 
in  a  broiling  sun  over  on  arid  waste  of  saud, 
the  Br  tish  troops  “fought  nobly,”  and  finally 
repulsed  the  euemy,  who  fought  no  less  “no 
hly”aud  more  patriotically  in  defence  of  their 
invaded  country.  Stewart,  severely  wounded) 
is  strongly  entrenched  on  the  Nile;  communi¬ 
cations  with  Gordon,  at  Khartoum,  have  beeD 
“opened;"  Wolseley.  with  the  main  body  of 
bis  force,  is  hurrying  forward,  and  success  is 
almost  assured  to  the  English  invaders  of  the 

Soudan . Repoi  ts  of  a  severe  battle  near 

Keeling,  Formosa,  lietweeu  the  French  and 
Chinese  fleets:  no  particulars  vet. 

AN  OVEHTAHKK11  B  K  AIN. 

A  clergyman  iu  Iowa,  after  a  few  weeks 
use  of  our  Treatment,  says: 

“Your  Compound  i  »xygen  has  worked  like 
a  charm.  I  have  no  special  ailment  except 
from  an  overtasked  brain.  Wakefuluess,  ner¬ 
vous  in  liability,  and  tendency  to  oaraljsis 
were  the  most  marked  troubles.  Now,  niter 
three  weeks’  use.  increase  of  weight,  clear 
mental  horizon,  freedom  from  incipient  para 
lytic  attacks,  and  good  rest.  What  more 
could  I  a>k?" 

Our  '‘Treatise  on  Compound.  O.rt/ijen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  aud  u  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free  Address  I)its.  Star- 
key  &  Bales',  110&  Girard  St.,  Fhilada  —  Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  31. 

A  farmer  named  W.  Priest,  near  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  having  been  much  annoyed 


with  chicken  thieves,  placed  some  dynamite 
torpedoes  near  his  hen-house.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  night  he  heard  a  terrible  explosion,  and 
on  reaching  the  spot  where  bis  heD  bouse  had 
stood,  he  found  the  scattered  fragments  of  a 

"darkey"  named  Bracy  . A  Califorria 

breeder  of  Angora  goats  cleared  $40,000  in 
the  last  few  years  This  year  his  sales  of 

mohair  amount  to  15,000  pounds .  ..  A 

telegram  from  Nashville  says  that  owing  to 
the  spread  of  pleuro- pneumonia  in  some  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  Tennessee.  D.  E  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  is  about  to  visit  Tennessee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  disease  . A  Vermout  farmer 

made  a  net  profit  of  $43.50  from  the  produce 
of  a  single  hen  turkey  during  the  past  season. 
This  is  equal  to  100  bushels  of  wheat  in  Kan 
sas  ot  43  cents  per  bushel,  with  this  difference: 
It  would  cost  as  much  to  raise  and  harvest 
the  wheat  as  it  would  bring,  while  tbe  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  turkey  were  gain . It  is  said 

that  had  not  an  explanation  been  given,  which 
caused  the  Commissioners  of  Awards  to  re¬ 
voke  their  decision,  the  second  prize  for  butter 
at  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  would  have  been 
given  to  a  fine  sample  of  American  oleomar¬ 
garine .  Tbe  American  Devon  Cattle 

Club  met  in  New  York  January  21.  The 
following  directors  were  elected:  E.  D.  Hicks, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  J.  M.  Millerv,  Hickory. 
Pa  ;  James  Buckingham,  Zanesville,  Ohio; 
L.  P.  Sisson,  Roney’s  Point,  W.  Va.  The  di¬ 
rectors  elected  for  President,  E.  D  Hicks, 
Nashville,  Tenn,;  Vice-President,  John  M. 
Miller,  Hickory,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  James  Buck¬ 
ingham.  Zanesville,  O. ;  Secretary,  Krauk  W. 
Reed,  Zanesville,  O.  The  Grand  Pacific  Ho¬ 
tel,  at  Chicago,  was  designated  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting;  time,  third  We  Inesday  of 

January,  1886  . The  shipments  of  live 

stock  and  dressed  meats  per  steamers  from 
Boston  for  tbe  English  markets  last  week 
were  lighter  than  for  the  two  weeks  previous, 
there  having  beeD  but  920  cattle,  376  sheep, 
3114  quarters  of  beef,  and  ISO  carcasses  of 

mutton . The  recent  appearance  of  au 

infectious  disease  among  sheep  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  was  met  by  an  order  ot  tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  to  slaughter  ail  suffering  animals  on  an 
al'owance  of  two-thirds  of  their  value  ...  The 
steamship  Elderslie  recently  was  in  the 
Thames,  London,  from  New  Zealand,  with 
25.000  carcasses  of  sheep  on  board,  in  prime 

condition  . W.  W.  Ogilvie,  the  grain 

king  of  Manitoba,  has  closed  bis  mills  from  in¬ 
ability  to  compete  with  Minneapolis  millers. 
Since  the  season  began  600.000  barrels  of 
American  flour  have  been  shipped  to  the  Do¬ 
minion.  principally  for  consumption  in  tbe 
Province  of  Quebec.  Grain,  according  to  this 
Manitoba  authority,  can  be  had  by  tbe  Minne¬ 
apolis  millers  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  while  he  ha 
to  pay  72,  and  even  with  the  duty  on  flour  at 
50  cents  a  barrel,  they  can  still  undersell  him 
in  Canadian  markets. 


Brown’*  Bronoliial  Troches  will  re¬ 
lieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma.  Catarrh,  Consump 
tion  and  Throat  Diseases.  They  are  used 
ahvays  with ■  good  success. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  31st. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul 
ture’s  report  the  price  of  corn  is  highest  in 
Florida.  80  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest 
price  is  18  cents  in  Nebraska :  Kansas  22,  Iowa 
23.  Missouri  26,  Illinois  SI,  Minnesota  38.  In¬ 
diana  and  Wiscousin'Sb,  Michigan  40,  Dakota 
41,  Kentucky  43.  It.  is  52  iu  Pennsylvania,  54 
in  New  Jersey  and  60  in  New  York.  The 
range  of  values  in  the  Souih  Atlantic  States 
is  from  63  in  Delaware  to  88  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  and  80  in  Florida,  increasing  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  movement,  except  that  Georgia  reports 
70  cents  In  the  more  Western  States  it  is  45 
in  Tennessee,  54  iu  Arkansas.  81  in  Alabama, 
62  iu  Mississippi  and  Texas  and  67  in  Louis 
iaua.  According  to  the  same  authority  the 
average  price  of  wheat  is  42  cents  in  Nebras¬ 
ka,  45  in  Kansas,  46  in  Dakota,  50  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  55  in  Iowa,  62  in  Missouri,  63  in  Illinois, 
67  in  Indiana,  74  in  Michigan  u>  <1  75  in  Onio 
Tbe  average  home  grown  wheat  in  New 
England  exceeds  $1,  in  New  York  it  is  85 
cents  in  Pennsylvania  86.  It  is  30  cents  in 
Virginia  and  83  iu  Maryland. 

Tbe  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  corn  trade,  says:  Frosts, 
light  easterly  winds  aud  fogs  had  a  wholesome 
check  upon  vegetation,  aud  crops  are  in  good 
condition  for  tbe  time  of  year.  Wheat  is 
strong  iu  plunt  and  healthy  in  color.  Favor¬ 
able  thrashing  weather  has  increased  farmers’ 
deliveries  of  wheat  the  past  three  weeks,  but 
values  have  been  gradually  declining.  Prices 
generally  are  Is  below  last  week’s.  The  sales 
of  English  wheat  during  tbe  week  were  83,- 
145  quarters  at  34s  lid,  ugalust  02,380 quarters 
at  88s  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

Tbe  extremely  severe  weather  in  the  West 
has  lately  caused  all  sorts  of  traffic  to  drag 


heavily.  Wheat  has  been  dull,  aDd  specula¬ 
tive  and  export  demand  is  quiet.  Prices  have 
declined,  and  Indian  corn  quotations  have 
fnilowed  suit,  t  hough  to  a  proportionately  less 
extent.  The  flour  market  has  also  been  weaker 
through  absence  of  demand  from  exporters. 
No.  2  red  closed  last  night  at  92  cents  against 
95)^  cents  last,  week,  and  No.  2  mixed  corn  at 
50  cents,  as  compared  with  56%  cents  a  week 
ago.  The  tendency  of  hog  products  has  been 
upwards,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  receipts  of 
hogs  at  the  West,  though  a  weakness  in  grain 
has  exercised  a  depressing  effect.  Refined  lard 
closed  at  7.45  cents,  against  7.45  cents  a  week 
agu 

Official  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  northwestern  provinces  and  Oudh, 
iu  India,  dated  December  16  state  that  there 
n  au  estimated  increase  of  558,000  acres  over 
normal  area,  and  an  estimated  increase  of 
337,000  acres  over  last  year’s  area  up  to  30th 
November.  Sowing  finished  in  all  districts 
except  in  lowlands.  Seed  has  germinated  well 
everywhere,  and  prospects  of  the  crop  gener¬ 
ally  very  promising. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  meat  imports  into 
Great  Britain  during  1884.  is  tbe  decrease  in 
all  salted  meats,  except  hams,  and  in  tbe 
quantity  of  preserved  (tinned)  meats  also,  part¬ 
ly  on  account  of  exaggerated  reports  of  bad 
effects  that  have  resulted  from  consuming 
them  in  a  few  instances.  Oo  the  other  hand, 
tbe  fresh  meat  receipts  have  largely  increased, 
especially  those  of  mutton,  chiefly  foreign 
mutton  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday.  January  31. 1885. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2%e.  lower;  No. 

2  Chicago  Spring,  2J^c.  lower;  No.  2 
Red  Winter,  31^e.  lower.  Corn.  l%c.  lower. 
Oats.  %c.  lower.  Pork,  20c.  higher. 

Wheat.  —  'Active.'*  ^ales  ranged:  Januorj .  769* 
<s, 7794c:  Fehruary,  March, 

Mav  °SatHW:  80.  2  rtalcngo  Spring,  i  *  •  <t*c: 
No.  S  do,  fi'v^r.'lr;  No.  ?  Red  79t*c  No.  S  Red.  70c. 
pORjf_q)||e(  Sites  ramred:  r'ash,  7694  Janu¬ 
ary  WVt'Sfc!  Fe  lioary,  9<c-  May  40^ '■'4014c. 

O >T4  oti let  sales  ranged:  January,  ’.44c  F,  bru- 
ory.  27V'  May.  1e.  Rye  Steady  ot  «14c  IUrlet- 
v  2  65'.-  We  Pork  Sales  ranted  Cash 

nij  wv-rivr,  January.  *1220  t  13. ’s  February. 
avtl\4  March.  *<2.2i'<»i ’.82'«s  Lard  Sa|p«  ranged: 
Cash  'ac«> -fiS'R*  January,  «>*U* 6*21*  Fehruary, 
#f,  sil  <r,  S2V  March.  *<S  90.  ’  ’ attt.r.  -Market  brisk; 

Good  to  choice  shipping  «5  20  *5.60-  common  to  me¬ 
dium  *4  W  •  4  4(1  Texans,  SPa  R  Rons  -Market  dull. 
Roush  packing,  *1.3  <*1.55  packing  and  shipping, 
*4  f>  '-5  light,  *4  3.V-  4  <5;  8k  1[>8,  *3  .■HK-  4.25.  Shff.P. 
—Inferior  lo  fair.  *3.80683.00:  inedlumlto  good.  .310 
®3.75-  choice  lo  extra,  #4.30®5  23. 

St.  Louis  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  3c.  lower. 
Corn.  3^c  lower.  Oats.  >gc.  lower  Cattle,  a 
trifle  lower.  Sheep,  unchanged.  Hogs,  15  to 
25c  higher. 

w„e»t.— No  ?  Rcd.ssq  vsvwe.  cash  January,  83Vc; 
Fcbrunrv  VMc:  Mav,  Wrc.  Corn  -Slow: cash.  Sfitjjc: 
January,  S6W.C-  February,  SfUkc.  May,  874»e  Oats— 
Quiet  on  b,  -Okie  February.  Wr-  Mnyriq  S't*c.  Rye 
—Dull  el  i4 w«a'e  Barley —Market  quiet  ot  w® 
8(V.  FKA.XKF.T-n  steady  at  *'.C  Ca  tlk  Market 
oulet  Exuortfl,  *3.80  1*.30-  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping  *S.73  * r>.7V  fair  to  medium,  *4.40*3:  Texans, 
*1  <('*.  suf.kc  Common  to  medium.  *2. 30*3.25: 
fair  to  choice,  *3  5IV4.  TIuOS  Lteht.  #4.45'« 4.*0;  pack¬ 
ing  at  I4.nui.iv.  heavy  at  #4.70®4.8S. 

Boston — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  corn  if-  Kc-  higher.  Oats,  lc.  higher. 
Rye.  a  shade  higher.  Barley,  steady.  Hay 
and  straw  unchauged.  Butter,  ditto. 

Grain.— Corn  Is  In  a  moderate  demand  at  'teady 
prices  Steam -r  Mixed.  '4  -MW-c  Rreamer  Yellow, 
S3 -5914c  High  Mixed. '>6i*  *77  and  No  Grade ‘8  54c. 
ncr  Viuah.  Oats  are  steady;  sale-  nf  No.  1  white 
and  barley,  at  tOVaO.  Vo  7  White.  No. 

Sat  37  t371*<*.  and  Of  mixed  r»t3»i»97e.  V  bush.  Rye.— 
Small  -"ile*-  "t  2  -75c  P  bn-h.  Kar-.ky,  nf  4l-»42c: 
sales  ot  snorts,  ot  #’S  50  V  ton  for  "firing,  and 
*1:91  T«  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  and  Middlings  range 
at  *"T0O  *2'.  and  Cotton  •kfd  Meal.  *M.5'V*  *99.00  is 
ton  to  arrive  and  on  Iho  spot.  Hay  »xd  ^traw— 
Choice  grades  of  hoy  h  -  re  been  rather  qule'  «'  81*ws 
*'7  -er  inn  fair  to  good  nt  »’4  ri3.  an-1  common  to 
fnirat  *llt*1\.  Rvp  Straw  Is  held  at  *1&'"QOfnr  choice. 
Swi'r  flav  ai  *8*9.  Oat  R’rsw  at  »s  -  in  per  ton. 
Butter  -Northern  creamery  extra  28  t 20c  choice, 
fresh  23" 270-  good  to  '•holce,  Whl'e  :  Northern 
dairy,  Franklin  “0"Dtv.  Vt..  extra  24*250 ; 
New"  Yor»  and  Vrrnvnt  clio're.  TS'^vsc:  straight 
dairies  chide4- ,  'WdJOe;  fair  to  good  do.  iv»17e: 
common  do,  Ul'tlte;  Western  creamery,  extra, 

34c-  choice.  37  ki'Me:  gm>d  (■  '  holce  summer  make, 
2o  r 24c  We«tcrn  d*lry,  choice.  t7  lie  fair  to  good, 
'3  ■  16c  tmltnthm  creamprv,  choice  18  J1,,  indie, 
choice  1*  He;  do.  cojunjen  fr>  cool.  Ill 4 IV.  Cheese 
—  New  York  and  Wrnr'nl.  choice.  "’V*  »1'c.  » 
WestP  n,  choice,  l"»l2l4c  fair  fo  good,  Me  V  lb. 
E008— Fresh  Cape,  Me  F.astern.  fresh.  aJir'Me  N.  Y. 
an  1  Vt..  3'1 saw  western  H  *^6;  Provincial,  Vfi'»2‘c. 
Beans  °ea,  choice  Rand  picked,  *1.6'  -‘.8"  *  bushel: 
large  do,  no,  medium  choice,  kl.vw.55; 

do  -creonpd.  *1  2s  *1.40-  Yellow  Kye«.  Improved. 
•2.111®’ IV  Red  Kldnevs,  *2.3iv-?n,  Canada  peas, 
gneft*)  n  per  bush  for  common  to  choice  Green 
pcif  at  i' 111®'  I".  Pota’OKS- We  quote  East, urn,  53® 
55c.  V  bush;  Northern,  60»B8e. 


PRODUCED  ANb  “ROVI8JONS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  January  at,  '8*5. 

Brkadstufes  AND  PROVISIONS.  3*  compared  with 
cash  prices  one  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
Is  3c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Is  2c-  lower-  ungraded  white 
Is 3c  lower.  Co«N.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  lower: 
no  *,  Is  1*4C.  lower- steamer  mixed  Is  itfe  lower; 
steamer  yellow  Is  lHic.  lower;  steamer  white  is  un- 


anged. 

K'OUR.  Feed  and  meal  Flour  Quotations:  Fine, 
8,g<Ji2.73;  Sungrflnc,  «2.Sn«3  00-  Extra  No.  ?,  *3(XVij 
30  flood  to  FMiey  K " tra  state,  •  ’.60  » I  5”:  Good 
’  Ch- 1 'a  K'trii  western  *H.H.3-as.90-  common  to 
Ir  extra  Ohio  *3.ir,  .  3.73;  good,  VtlVI  2*.  g'-od  to 
olce  *a  is i ./ 3. 50-  comm  in  extra  Minnesota,  *3.”0'<a 
clear,  »».;v*|.is*  ry  inlxtur  ,  *3  50'*4 '0; 
rale  tills  Ai.?vs4.fi".  patent,  »t.7va5.8V  Bakers  ex- 
•i  »i  2va4.iVSt.  Louts  coutfiion  t  fair  extra,  •S-OJ) 
1.  v  fair  to  go-"'  *3.s.r>*5;  good  »o  very  choice,  *5  10 
l.Vj'  ir' lent  winter  wli**al  extra,  f-1.5’ '"V*5:  city 
ill  ex'ta  for  Wc»|  Indies.  *1  '5  South  Amerl 
*4  8o.rt3‘0  murket  closing  dulL  SorTtiFRN  FLOUR 
fivJiuniOn  to  goo"  extra,  *3.25  i  4  25;  good  t’’  •’hoi"®' 

>  (4  II  *1  75.  UveFiour  Sup  rtlne  at  »3  £’43.70. 

ick wheat  Flour  Selling  at  *1  63  - 1 Feed — 
noted  for  I"  lbs  nl  *13  5"(a  !S,*0  t<»  30  H>*‘  at  *14® 
100 lbs  at  *15c*  17  Sharps  at  *'**20.  I.in-eed  Ou. 
kal  car  lot*  #25.40  In  bulk,  .#27.40  sacked.  Corn 


4885 


Meal— Yellow  Western,  #S@3.25:  Brandywine,  *3.25 
@8.30. 


Ckaj%  Wheat  —  Ungraded  Winter  red,  K0»99c- 
No  2  rod,  924«  asiSir;  No.  1  red  *1  ungraded  bite 
siate,  s9  <9  e  No,  2  rrd  February,  8m®  BStje:  do. 
March,  9044@9l4*c:  do.  April,  9?h  ale:  tl  .  May  9344 
ws5l4i>.  do.  Ju"C.  94'A.ttfto.  RVlc  Market  quiet 
Canada  and  State,  7  w-T  c*  Western,  b:,o7dc  Har¬ 
ley -Firm  and  quiet.  Two  rowed  >ti\te  «1  ' 6JC: 
Six  rowed  Slate,  ii<<»72e:  No.  2  Cauadu.  HOC:  Extra 
No.  2  Catiaiiu,  ‘au  No  1  Canada,  9(1  ..two  choice  two- 
rowed  state,  is.-ic,  delivered.  Baiiikt  Malt  Dull. 
Two-rowed  State.  BThhIOc  slx-rowod  state.  75.  HOe: 
Canada,  82  a.'**.  Corn  -  Ungraded  mixed  ai  504*, vk 
52c  No  8,  S'.Vte  SI  earner  mixed,  51t$C  In  elevulor, 
52  JB  V*et  steamer  yellow,  V2u  524*c  attont:  No.  2 
514*'AM9t,c:  -  teamer  wh  te,  5Jl*c  atlnnt:  white 

southern,  58c.  delivered  No.  2  mixed  tor  January. 
51He-  do,  for  February,  014-n  V-kc-  do,  for  March.  »K-q 
fc 491*0  do  'or  Ap  11,  494*  ,  4941  do,  for  May.  -I "S7-* 
«49>4e.  Oats  No  .1  mixed,  36(*os  No.  2.  874*'<n 
374,0  No.  1,31o-  No.  3.  white.  374t,e;  No.  ?,  38^^ 33x4c 
No.  1,1  0  mixed  Western,  36-it 33c-  white  do,  88 «  41c: 
white  slute,  SS'e  ,  401*o  No.  2  mixed  for  February, 
3«hi.tS7c  do,  for  Mar,  h,  3fi4*idid0"*c  do,  for  May. 
361*a,3li4*c. 

Bka'S.  Quotation-;  Marrows,  #1.90 <n. 9V  mediums 
at  3150:  pen  nt  #1.50*1.55:  red  Itloc.y  at  *2,2'; 
turtle  soup  at  *2  Hi  white  kidney  at  *2  10. 


Peas  Green  are  quoted  at  #1.2/)  for  new.  Southern 
blaekoyed.  *3  W»8  <5  per  two-bushel  bag. 


Provision*.  Port  The  following  are  the  quota 
tlons  #13.27  <  13.50  tor  new  M*|!  ranilly  me«  ,*18  25 
@)4-  elearbaek,  415®  6;  cxtr .  prime,  t  I  Dressed 
Hons  •  He.  for  bacon  to  ft-4j<e  for  light-  average0, 
and  64*  iii&Ae.  for  pigs.  a  ear  load  of  Western  »<>td  at 
544C  one  at  6c.  for  Hi')  It  average,  Cu’  Mu'*  Loose 
hams  and  shoulders  are  quiet  and  unchanged-  12  lb, 
pickled  bellies,  loose. quoted  ..t  s^c  .  1  Iba.  average, 
64*c”  miles  aro  &y)JU  llis.  pickled  nellies,  1 J  lb*-,  aver¬ 
age,  at  8s,c  75.U  11  lbs.  do.  12  und  13  lbs.  at  6l*c:  1  ,U00 
lbs,  do,  II  lbs  average,  at  64*c:  s  boxes  do,  II  lbs, 
average,  at  6q>o,  sud  25  boxes  „o  12  lbs,  average,  at 


4*c- 


6#*c.  City  piCKl'd  uboitider#  quoted  at  54 . 
smoked  shoulders  at  61*!.':  pickled  bums  ot  9ftt9|hc; 
smokdl  hatns  a,  l(i(«,Dr..  Mipdi.es  Long  and  short 
clear,  half  and  half,  for  January  aud  February 
deliveries  al  the  West,  quoted  at  6. 50c.  Bvek— The 
following  arc  the  quolutlous:  Extru  India  tnr**,«2Un# 
22;  extra  mess  In  barrel-  at  *1I«MI  50  o-iekctut.  #11. .70 
for  barrels;  plate  beef  at  #1 1  ®1  family  at  *i7.70sl8. 


Beef  Hams -Quoted  ui  120.50  *  21.  Lai 
option  sales  ut  ,  12*7  150  March  option 


Lard  February 


April  option  s'des  at  727@7  Hlc-  May_  option  sales 

7  4.„t>7  *'  “ 


at  7  35«.i7  37c-  June  op'lon  -ales  at  7  42, *7  46c-  city 
steam  Is  easier,  generally  at  7c.,  with  a  moderate 
demand  sales  ol  12o  tcs.  at  7c.  and  60  tcs  at  6  95. 
Retlm-d  Is  quid:  Continent  quoted  at  7  50c.  and 
South  American  at  7  Tuc. 


Bptteb  -The  quotations  are:  ror  Dreamery,  Els'n, 
SS-aSdo;  Pennsylvania  -xtra*  Spa.-sc-  do,  prime  81® 
33c  creamery  Western,  best,  ut  39(0,3. c-  do  State 
Fall  best,  at  28*200  to  prlmo  at  25,»87c  do,  good 
at  22 «24c]  do.  fair  at  9,*2ie:do  W  esrern,  held  at  14® 
21c:  State  dalrv,  half  flrklns,  tub-  auu  oails  be- 1,  at 
27®23c  do,p-lmc,  at  2.7  -  2!>e:  do,  good  Ut28ffl2ie  ,10, 
fair  at  I9*?ie,  00.  Welsn  tnh<-,  host,  3t>r  do- prime. 
25c  ,10.  good,  2s®24C;  do.  ralr,  PutToc;  do  flrklns  and 
tubs,  best,  ut  21  -siBc  do,  prime  at  22  ,.  -e:  do.  good, 
at  19u,20e.  do  fair,  at  17m  9ct  do.  Orlclns.  be  t.  ut 
22®  28c :  do  prime,  at.  2  c  do  good,  nti3  >9r.  do,  fair 
at  I3«8t7e-  We-iern  lmltailon  creamery,  choice,  at 
24  4>25e,  do.  prime,  at  2’c  do,  fair,  al  ’6c:  Western 
dairy,  choice  at  IssiSOc;  do,  orltnr  at  I7@)6e:  do, 
fair,  at  ISaitO:  do.  poor  al  HI  •  12c:  W c  tern  factory, 
fresi .  best  at  1 9  * 2flc:  do,  fair,  at  5@l  c  West  rn 
faeiory,  fair,  at  13  ilic  do  poor,  at  Welle-  urease, 
6@7c-  rolls  nt  17@l3o.  for  best  aud  '4  i!6c.  for  prime. 


At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  Market 
firm.  Qu-  ted,  extra  creamery,  nt  S4a34i*e;  Wes¬ 
tern  do,  at  3|i*34Wic:  York  and  Bradford,  27<t28c; 
dairy,  at  2d@24e  receipts.  1,2.0  Fr,  m  Chicago.— 
Market  firm.  Extra  ercutnery  ol  85c  ;  extra  dairy 
at  2:c.  From  Host  in— M.irket  llrm.  Extra  northern 
creamery  at  2J<i2)e  Western  extra  do,  32<a3lc; 
dairy  selected  at  '.‘8W2ic.  ftoiu  Cincinnati- Market 
quiet  at  26<£2?C;  receipts.  54-  shipments,  83. 


CtiKicsK.  Quotations-  selections  13e.;  choice  at 
1214  « 1294c  yob  loti  lit#  .  U4*e):  1  I44®12c  ;  for  flue 
good  lots,  ll)*«n>llc  fair  lots  '«9i*e;  light  skuas 
at  SuilOe-  skims  ut  8-<.Tc-  Ohio  Hats  at  ll**,e. 
for  best  8a.  be  tor  fair  to  good;  Pennsylvania 
skims  314  ale.  for  prime  3®3*e.  for  good,  and  i«2o. 
for  cuimnou 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia- Market 
steady-  Cheddars  ul  lSQe.  receipts  435  boxes.  From 
Chicago  Ma  kot  dull- Cheddars,  lie.  From  Boston 
—Market  quiet,  extra  at  I2t>  a.l3c.  From  CD  cinnatl 
— Murket  quiet  at  lie:  receipts,  35  boxes:  shipments. 
60. 


Eoos.  The  quoiatlou«  are:  State,  fresh.  30c:  West¬ 
ern,  29  .i  29 1*0  Southern,  be-t,  28dt  2s4*c ;  Limed,  Is® 
184*e.  tor  Male.  1$  41*4*1*.  for  Canadian.  18c.  for 
West  rn:  Imported.  15  -iBc. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  FiOtn  Philadelphia— 
—Market  easy  quoted  at  26@J64*e.  receipts,  l.ixd. 
From  Chicago- Mai  ket  Ann  at  28c,-  limed  at  8®20c. 
From  Boston-  Market  lower:  quoted  ut  25<a2.7Sc 
From  Cincinnati— Murket  quiet  at  25c,  receipts,  125: 
shipments.  735. 


Livx  Poin.v«Y  Chickens,  near  by.  V  ft,  h)c:  do 
Souihern  anil  w  out  rn, 9...  luc  fowls,  Jersey.. --Late and 
Pennsylvania,  uer  ib,  I2url8c'  do  W  cm  era,  i2®l3e 
roosters,  olu  if  turkeys,  per  lb  .  Il®i3c.:  ducks. 
Jersey,  New  7'ork  ami  Penn  •  pair,  90ei*l.:  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  7o-u.85c:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair  tl  75 -a  1  do.  Western, 
per  pair  »1.2JioiI.jO:  pigeons,  per  pair.  25a.sOe. 


Duessed  Pot  ltrv.— Turk evs.  Phllsdelphiii.  'Baitc; 
Jersey  ut  tie:  State  and  West*  1 11,  ut  t  ie  clilckens 
Philadelphia,  spi-lng,  wloctbd,  lurge,  6  il7e  do. 
Jersey  and  Bucks  >  ounty,  dry  pleke«i,  '.S  lice;  do. 
State  und  Western,  li.i  8c;  fowls,  l'hLudelphbi, 
prime,  Ucj  do.  J.  rscy.  12  •<  13c.  do,  Mute  "tnl  Western, 
lu<*  2c-  ducks.  Phinidclphlu,  p«r  th,  17-j-1*p  do,  Long 
Island,  per  Ib.  It), alio  do.  Mule  am)  Western,  per 
lb,  4<16C!  vVestern,  Inferior  IPitllu  squabs,  white, 
per  ilox  .  *3-  do,  dork,  por  doz,  *2. 


Partridges,^  j, rime,  per  pair,  50  ■'75;  vrouse 


Game  HL.  ,  ,  ..  .  P  .  ,  BMP 

per  pair,  so.,  »is-  wild  ducks  Wesiera  mallard,  per 
pair,  30x411c.  do,  leal,  uer  pair  3" a.8  c  uuall  ut  75c 4. 
$1  per  dozen;  wiul  (lucks,  do  canvas,  Western,  per 
pair.  *1  is,  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  Tieutgl , 
rabbit  1.  per  puir.MJc. 


Texas 


Cotton.  The  quotations  according  to  the  Amert 
can  elassltlcatlou  are  as  follows- 

New 
Orleans 

Uplands  and  On  It. 

Ordinary... . 

Strict  Ordinary . 

Good  Ordinary...  . .  101# 

8trlct  Hood  ordinary.... 


low  Middling .  iu  1 

Strict  Low  Middling .  I IV* 

Middling..  . . . 

Good  Middling . 

8trlet  Good  Middling... 

Middling  Fair.,, . 

Fair . 


9 

94* 

9  7  16 

9  11-16 

mu 

lot* 

1<4* 

10T* 

to  15-16 

11  3-16 

114* 

114* 

111* 

IB* 

11  716 

H  11-16 

ID* 

11  J* 

12 

1244 

1?« 

127* 

9X 

9  11  16 
10m> 

10W 
11  3-16 
U9» 

I  A* 

II  11-16 
1176 

17it 

12tg 


Good  Ordinary.... 

4  Ord. 


S'rlci  Goo** 
Fresh  FariTs. 


•TAINRD 

89*  Low  Middling .  lOVg 

9  6-16  Middling .  1094 

.  nnnii  r  m - 1  is.  Apple*.  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl,  #2x2.25-  tlreenlugs.  #1.7'., *2;  Grapes— Ca¬ 
tawba,  10*ii lie.  per  lb.  ranberrles  Cape  Cod.  choice, 
per  crutc,  t4  a  -  4  50;  do.  per  tn.L,  *  SVV«i(i-  Jersey, 
choice,  per  crate.  #4  t4.2v  Jersey,  poor,  uer  crate. 
*3. Bn  ,  3.7s-  Florida  oranges  at  #2.75®3.  per  box  for 
best,  and  |2.2.Va,2  so  for  poor. 

Dried  i’iipits.  Th  following  are  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evauoraieil  apples,  7  i*7l*e:  eholee  do.  BVgc- 
good  do.  IVfiat’c  fauev  North  ■  urollnu  sun  dried 
apub  »  slice  1  4q,e.;  choice  do.,  Sq,c.;  Vlrvlnln,  Sc- 
Tennessee  course  cut,  SiSVpD  Kentucky  quarters, 
81*  *34(1';  peeled  oraches,  8V$e.  for  best  Georgia  and 
7V6C.  for  efiolee  N.O,  fancy  sw  ,:lc:  extra  fancy,  946 
®li)c-enolce.  7v*»'C.'  unpeeh-d  halves,  new.  6li*7c, 
quartirs,  5Vft  6c:  plums,  9ui.9V*e.  for  Dumsous-  aud 
1H*'412c  for  Ntato  hucklcbcri  les,  14c-  blackberries, 
#V*e  cherries,  1'IVk*  14c,  for  choice;  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries,  27<i*27VftC:  sun  dried  do,  25®25Vto. 


c  KAui»ciu«mi;  co. 


Ripe  —  Quotnilons-  t’arolfna  end  Lnulslana  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  at  l-'i  3 B^e-  good  to  prime  al  *Hc: 
choice  al  liW-iOvrc.  txlru  head  at  5560  Whir  Ran¬ 
goon  at  itgi‘,r  duly  paid,  und  v^gik^Hc.  In  bond; 
Putuu  ot  *v*iaSV*c-  Java  at  5jgf4.59*c. 

Seeds.  -  Quotations: Clover  9>4c.  for  prlmeWestern, 
c46c.  for  choice,  and  9is,c.  for  extra  choice  Timo¬ 
thy  Is  quoted  at  *1  60®i.65.  Linseed  Is  quoted  at 
SI  85. 

SUOAB.— The  quotations  are; 

Cm  loot,  6ifcr-  Crushed.  k«ic:  powdered,  fiVetaS^io; 
granulated,  ti  5-1  file 69<e  mould  ‘A,”  sVae  eonreo- 
tionera'  *A."  Be;  standard  *  A,"  5J*c;  off  A,  55* 
white  extra  "C,’  '56*:H6c'  vellow  extra  "C,’  »V*® 
54*c-  r,-  47*(il'*'4C:  ye  low*  45g(a444C. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  100  n>,  less  1  per 
cent. .  Is— 

Cill  loaf,  *3.96.  crushed,  3.96;  powdered,  $3.83; 
granulated.  S3  ;8. 

Tallow,-  Prime  city  quoted  at  6V*e.  with  *2  charge 
for  packages:  sales  are  16,'  011  lbs,  in  lots  at  6V*C. 

Tobacco.  Quiet  and  mic-hanged. 

Vegetables. — The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes — 
Rose.  Maine,  per  double-headed  bbl.,  #2®  2  25  Rose, 
M  50  *1.75  for  State  »•  I'M.-.  BurbanF,  #i.37e-*'  50  V 
bbl:  Peerless,  at  *  fO  p  bbl,  tin  double  headed  bids. 
2:7c.  should  be  added  to  the  above  quotations.)  sweet 
potatoes  at  *3*<t3.75  for  Delaware  and  Ylruinla  Cab 
bages-  Per  100.  t4ts.6.  Oulons— Chi  ster  white,  ner  bbl, 
0;  do,  red  per  bbl  *2.70x3:  yellow,  62.'0*:3  per 
bbl.  do.  Eastern  wnlte,  3.T‘"->  1.2.7.  Squa-ib— Marrow, 
Jersey,  per  bbl.  S  c  do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  75c® 
#1.  Turnips  Russia  ner  bbl,  75c<®$l.  Celery,  per 
dozen  bunches,  nt  73C.&S1. 


DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  t  HOC  DISEASES.— The  “Arm  and  Hammer” 
should  use  only  the  “  Arm  and  Hammer”  brand  s  brand  Soda  and  Saleratus  is  used  with  great 

for  Cleaning  and  Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and  ?  success  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  HOC 

Clean.  It  is  the  Best  for  all  <  CHOLERA  anJ  other  diseases. 

/kgEKKjNN  Household  Purposes.  S  Mix  with  the  animat's  food. 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the  “Arm  &  Hammer”  brand  Soda 
or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  "pound  or  balfponnd”  cartoons  which 
bear  onr  name  and  trade-mark,  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  “Arm  &  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  in  bulk.  Ask  for  the  “Arm  &  Hammer”  brand  SALS0DA  iWashing  Soda). 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKHTH 


New  Vobk.  Saturday  January  31.1885. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,455  bead, 
against  12,153  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales:  Ohio  steers,  I, '’So  tb.  lObe.  56it-  do,  1,268 
ft,  *5  65;  Indiana  do  1,186  ft,  9t6e.  55ft:  do,  l.not  ft, 
9V*c,  'ess  50  e.  prr  head:  M'chLgan  do,  1,096  ft.  *5  20; 
do,  oxen,  1,613  ft,  ibje- do.  1,540  ft,  4t*c;  do,  1,630  lb, 
5V<,o:  bulls,  1,470  ft,  *  20;  Ohio  steers  1,422  ft,  *6  25; 
do,  1,461  ft,  *6  62Va,  Si,  Louis  steers.  1,280  ft, 
*5  74  and  50c.  per  head;  do,  1.2=2  ft,  #  74:  do,  1,207  ft, 
*575-  do  1,276  ft-,  *5  80;  do,  1.192,  S' 40  do,  1,354  ft, 
#5  37V*;  bulls,  1.657  ft,  4e.-  Slli  hlgan  oxen,  l,B0n  ft, 
*5  05  oxen,  bulls  and  cows,  1,317  ft,S-i  15-  Ohio  steers, 
1,272  ft,  #6-  Western  bulls,  1.562  ft,  #4  05  St.  Louis 
steers,  l,‘-22  #•,  *5  55-.  dr,  1,161,  ft,  #555;  do,  1,147  ft, 
94c,  55ft, ;  Chicago  do.  1.249  ft,  #'  75;  do,  1,275  ft.  *5  70; 
do,  1, '96  ft,  *5  63;  do,  1,248  ft,  #5  45-  do.  I,U9  ft,*5  l0- 
bulls,  1  04'  ft.  3Vic:  do,  1  696  ft,  4Q[c  Western  steers, 
1,  27  ft.  94*0,  5'  ft;  do,  1,014  ft.  SS^e:  bulls,  1.710  ft,  ic- 
State  steers,  1.2L5  ft.  piVtc  55  tb:  do.  966  ft,  9c;  dry 
cows  and  heifers,  746  ft.  ?,Q'c;  lfontuckv  steers,  l,V*9 
ft.,  *5  SO:  do,  1,864  ft.  #6:  Western  steers.  1,191  ft.  *5  31.). 
do.  1,781  ft,  #5  25  do,  1,219  ft,  *550:  do,  9  2  ft,  #4  io' 
state  oxen,  1,540  ft,  *5  85-  do,  l.'S)  ft,  #3  15-  do.  !.?  0 
ft,  #5  I':  do.  steers,  97ti  #4  0-  do.  1.695  ft,  *4  0-  Michi¬ 
gan  steers  and  oxen,  1,613  1b,  *5  80:  Kentucky  heifers, 
1,079  ft,  *5 1',  dry  cows  3«t  ft,  3.1*0;  do,  1,073  ft.  S?hc. 
bulls.  1.29"  ft,  4?«c:  do.  1,5/7  ft,:5?4c. 

Calves  Veals,  UO  »•.  nt  10c-  d°.  HI  ft.  at  9o  do> 
130  ft.  at -o- do  281  ft,  at  ne  granger*.  '4  ft,  at  #3.:u: 
fed  calves,  311  it,  at  5:,jc:  do.  277  lb,  t  i-'te:  vcnl,  i:u 
lb.  at  9H-C-  do  123  Ih,  nt  9c;  grn-isers.  271  Ib,  at  Sb.e; 
grassers,  317  lb,  at  3S[C:  veals.  Its  lb,  at  8c.  do,  501b, 
at  9c. 

sn*F.p  and  Lambs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  3.1.- 
9‘0  head  against  Ss.'i  l  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Sales— Canada  lamoe,  9»  ft  Hbjr-  Ohio  do.  72  ft.  nt 
5Qc;  Ohio  sheep,  90  ft.  5V*c-  do,  68  n..  I5tr  do,  7,  ft, 
414c;  do,  SO  ft  |c  State  do.  71  ft.  4i«t’  Michigan  do,  79 
ft,,  |a»o  do,  so  lb,  tl  Chicago  sheep  ifcw  vearllngv  , 
79  ft.  446c-  Mlchlgau  ‘beep,  a#  tb.  Ohio  d",  79  1b, 
*4.  0  do. 91  lb.  Iqe:  Inoi  na  sheep.  9tlb,  4‘-  c  do  31 
lb.  4^c-  ao.  ‘2ih,  «4.4Q  do  10-  lb.  like  Kentucky  do, 
92  lb,  4Qc-  nichlgan  do,  fi  ib,  k;  do,  7  lb  d 
in  lb  3c  We-tcrn  sheep,  ini  lb,  #l.-i":  Stat  lambs.  .1 
lb.  *7  70  State  la"  bs,  "I  Ib.  S'nte  sheCo,  >2  ib, 
■U40:  do,  83  lb,  #4  Al  do,  82  lb,  4c  culls  m  lb  '"-ic 
w’eslern  sheep,  i"  to,  «c:  do  I'1  lb,  5c:  do,  108  lb, 
44ic  do,  97  lb,  *4.35-  do,  97  lb,  4Qc  - 1  te  do,  S3  lb. 
#t  65.  do,  port  lambs).  78  Ib.  !4  «7:  do,  93  lb,  Q,c: 
1  ana  a  lambs,  88  |pt  40-  <i0,  61  lb,  KQc:  ststc  sheep, 
1U2  D'.  'Vye  d  >,  39  lb.  l1h,r ;  do,  ipart  lambs)  72  b,  - 1  4U, 
Ml  hlgau  sheep,  97  lb,  P^c:  do.  85  lb,  4V*c;do,  :8  lb.  ut 
4Wc* 

Hoos.  Total  receipts  for  the  six  day*  37.369  head 
against  36,623  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Ohl"  pt.-s.  I4t  lb.  $5.SIQ:  country  are:sed  Arm  but  not 
quotobly  higher. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, (  Seed  Growers ).  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


^•TRONli  ROOFING 

d  Easy  to  applv,does  not 
g rust  or  rattle.  IsaIso 
i  A  ftiL  BSTITUTE  lor 
PI.ASTLH,  at  Half 
v.  the  Cost.  OAK  PETS 
'OsXiitd  It  1(1  s  of  same. 

ataloane  and  Sam- 

&  IO.,  Camden,  N,  J. 


$£  WATER; PROOF 

fj  JainiDm 


STEAM  LAUNCHES 


Boat  Engines  and  small  Steamboat  Machinery 
of  all  kinds.  I-nunches  constantly  on  Land. 
Send  for  free  Illustrate, 1  Catalogue.  CHAS.  P. 
WILLARD  vk  CO.,282  Michigan.  St..  CHICAGO. 


casbeinet  PREAMERIES 

AND  JUNIOR  WITH  or  WITHOCT  It  K 

For  families,  dairies,  factories,  the  Crtrun-'intherinq 
System ;  for  hotels,  etc.  t3T  TUB  STODDARD 


Fend  for  Circulars  to 


SYTiACCSE,  N.  Y. 

alLgents  J 
IV  an  led.  | 
Price 


DESTou  thfi, 
No  fluuU  or 
(lANhcru  ln- 
•JtJe.  9 
for  . 
dairy  A 
fk^fory 
Y*ith  or 
Yviibout 
pnl  vj. 


Pow«  Y  ;  \ 

rr>,  Buffer  hoxf-s,  Prints,  etc*  ftc.  a. 

MOSELEY  4  STODDARD  MANTTF'G  CO.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Ro /err  C  Keevos  ls5  and  1S7  Water  St.,  agent  for 
New  York  and  vicinity. 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW!  SILKS  EM  PATCHWORK 


In  c«di  itud  4  JJO  piMit-tga.  fl..i  viiori'i ,e!  l  evrr  ,’rttrwl. 

Oar -.'i  ,.^nt  ; 'V.  ,  . -U  IJ 1  i  t;  > .  1-- .- v  SlU,  .  rtnlcolon.  *nd 

Ill,islmt«3  Bwkor  foagv  iUt,'ln,i.  ,1c  form**  wurfc,  free 
VU3  ivarjr  $1.00  ur,l^-.  VALK  SILK.  7VOK.KS,  Xe«  Conn. 


Rny  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  onlv 

new  improvement.  Ask 
AfAyi  1^0  I  your  Dcnlci-S  or  send  to 
II  J,  E.  PORTER. 

Ottawa.  III.,  rorelrcular 
7is  new  invenumi.  Pal.  April  17.  I8KL 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT.  nS;t„rerS°' 

(New)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


to  sell  oar  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam 
pies  free.  J.  51.  Mitten  A  Co  .  Cleveland,  O. 


FOR  A  I.I.!  *5  to  t -  per  day  easily 
male.  Costly  outfit  FREE.  Address, 
F.  4>.  V  lClvfcU  Y,  Augusta,  Maine. 


,K mAwarii,  V rr tznsi  Bidden  Bams  CARDS 
href  Agfa  Samj.li,  Book  for  7 


_  .  -.ML _ Tc  stami's.  50  Emb. 

rictuses  4c.  ABktUCAN  l  A1U)  IX),  NUBriiFOUO, CONS. 

WANTED1  X,UES  K'',t  NT1.EMEN  who 

,  ‘  'h  -  *3  *1  1  <v  o.vsajy  At  their 

ou n  h  •«■«.  VV. „  v  sen:  :>v  in.i  l.N : *i:..issing.  Address 
with  frown  M'Cg.  Co..  Vine  S:..  Cia'ti.O. 

New  1885  Cbromo  Cards  with  natr  e  rtoialike  lUc. 
6  psi  k>  51  )c.  GEO  I  REED  A  CO  .  Nassau,  N-\  Y. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  OOMIWISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre* 
«e  >  Ins  eags,  .  Established  184V 

No.  279  Wiiahlngl on  Ml..  Sew  York  City. 


fJI  W.\  YfllT  u)  Stand  rit  Novels,  each  corn 
v"  *  ’  x  vt  l.  ulete-  style  of  .seustde  Linrary, 

and  best  ncwstiaper  fa  N.  E.  3  months  for  addresses 
of  5  friends  and  *1.  GLOBE,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ITltltlen  Name,  EmboMcd  :m,l  XcirClirorao 
Curda,  auu.  in  new  tv  ■,  un  lCtcgaut  4S  puce 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Auti'irrupli  Altnimwith 

quotations.  IS  pture  Illustrated  Prcmitim 
and  Price  List  and  AgetK's  Canvassing  Outfit 
all  tor  15o.  SNOW  «  CO.,  Mend.cn ,  Conn. 


SEX  I)  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 

Fertilizing  Chemicals, 

A.L.  NARDY,  10  Burling  Slip,  N.Y 


our  special  oiler  *'f  Single  Breech  Loader  in 
R  S.  Y.  of  Jau.  31  J.A.Ross*  Co., Boston, Mass. 


A  I  A  Palff  Local  or  Traveling 

NU  1 _ *1  hr  Y  Salesmen  to  sell  our 

**  ■■  *•  ■  *  ■  Kitchen  Sprcinltiea 
to  the  trade.  St  vte  nnlary  wanted  and  address 
The  Clipper  .Xlt'g,  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  O. 


RARF  P.HAMP.F  Family  B.bles  Photo- 
nnnt  unnlUtC.  w rn Ilbums  Send  for 
circulars.  Prices  reduced.  Btgdiscunt*  to  Agents. 
H  L.Wahkkn  &  Co.,  1117  Cbesnut  St  ..Philadelphia. 


A  PVLE  S1EU'*  FOR  6aLE  Cheap  by  D.  C 
IlO BA  .\T.  11  voter,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising’  Kates  oi 

THU  RURAL  N2W-YOR1IER. 

The  folia  \cina  rates  arc  invariable.  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  infec  ted  that  any  correspondence 
mil h  a  view  to  obtain  <  nj  different  terms  will  prove 
fntite. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  acute  line. .  .30  cents. 
One  thou  vmd  linos  or uiorc.wp  hln  one  vear 

from  .1«o  of  rlrst  In’er  Ion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  cr 'ers  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

l  ■*•  . 25  “ 

Preferred  posttlous  . '25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  **A<ft- per 

Hue,  mlnton  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


•  P.  «*.  CABB.4GK  T«*c  Beat  >KM>*  In  the 

world  supplied  hy  Isaac  K.Tu  i.inuhast,  La  Plume  Pa. 


BUTTER  COOLER 

Bof  Refrigerator,  Water  Tnnk.Oslvnriizyd 


Iron  Butter  Cooler  or 
Snfo,  and  perfectly  vontl 
luted  Setter.  /  -  *  i*  -of 
ufrwiiatrv;  water  puaeos 
tlinmgli  the  lank  and  at-. 
ciftnpliHluw  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Cream  in  taken 
from  Ike  lop,  leaving 


tlons,  descriptions  and  planting 
lirectlous  <ort'e±-e!sSte  and  Floteir 
IN’i teds.  Hulks,  etc,;  ilnrden  Tools. 
te liable  Seeds  al  low  prices. 

Living-ton-*  Son*,  t'olunibu*,  O. 

OruiUAWr#  »if  \i*t«r,  Pkiir4i,  l‘ctfecuoa 
•ol  T' >41% Dak*, 


■  irtim  i  in  1 4> i > •  ietmnK 
I  all  sediment  in  tile  milk, 
j  I  ft  (  nn  be  u*cd  for 
#  keeping  I'reeb  Meat*. 
1  Vegetable*,  A:  e.,  in 
place  of  Icu  llxilrtgeratnr. 
K.VI  AilA/Ot),  nu  ll. 


HIDDEN’  NAME.  EmbosseiLaQ'1  Floral  Souveulr 
i  ’ards  with  name, ami  n>-w  samples, l  eta.  Elegant 
Pre  out  Free.  TU  rTLE  BROS. .  North  Haven,  t’t. 


Xj'  Sond  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Price  List  to 
ACME  MANF-G  CO. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yokkkr  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

“  “  Six  months . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  pist-pjiid.. ......  $3,04(128.  6d.) 

France  . .  3.01  (161* fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.03  29>*fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
aopUeatlon.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  a*  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


/  — “ —  A  Superior  Quality  cards. 

A  l?  I — I  Sc-.ut  IOC.  Tor  *  park  of  7,0  ,.,f  our  N  Off 

I  .  tv  O  1  i  i;mt»o**cil  Cord*  for  I Ts>6,  or  if  you 

NJ  NOT  ,,uf,  to  g,  t  „  I'  »  cluti,  4-n.l  vii  10  imtruvi  »nd 

“T" n  ,  r,  ,  ,  11-00,  and  keep  the  remaining 

I  R  A  O  H  Fifty  Cent*  l»r  jour  trouble. 

'  -  /  Koy  al  Card  Co.,  N  orlhford,  ot 

For  agricultural  Implements  or  MachLnes  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  to.  S5  Ueekmuu  Street. 


rjA  nt  Mix  I ’Tv  of  Annual  lSeiica,  >Vo  nreinnv 
Belling  Hauvir*  Mrirlt,  I'utv  ti* 
*  tin in  sol,  Aif.j  Huuuti’.  It,. ul)  1)U- 

.■  l1  li it,  Auliunl  Item*  at  very 

I  fft**ly linv  prices.  Jt  would  porprirw 
Lx  AtWaBlM  farmers  to  know  how  very’  low 
if  A  N||j9  they  can  prooure  th,«e  Lunds 
l  \  direct  from  u*  Send  vour  imam 

I.  \  _  [1  mid  addivsn.and  »  pi,  ill  mail  yoil 

'LIY  ♦,  V  cur  PIIOSPIIM  K  CI’lllE. 

BAUCH  &  SONS,  20  S.  Del.  Ave.  Phdada.  Pa 


1 1)  cents  silver— ive  will  mall  any  oneof  the  follow 
lnu-  1>  comic  Vale,  tines:  Pair  haudso  >  o  uff 
Buttons  Seal  King:  Scarf  Pin.  or  Initial  Linen  Mark¬ 
er  complete.  Tuk  dime  NovkltyCo.  32  Llbertyst  N.Y. 


Now  Style,  Embe^se,!  ItiJiicn  Name  and  Chronio  Visiting 
Car, I*  no  9  alike,  name  on,  Ilk-.,  ldpaeksfl.  Warranted  bei.  I 
•old.  Sample  Book,  4c.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Naoeau,  N,  Y. 


8plendld  Chromos  with  name,  Ul  cts  5  packs  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  5oc.  E.-H.  Pardee,  New  Haven, CL 


Peanuts  have  not  varied  In  price-  demands  are 
fair  In  a  Jobbing  way.  The  quotations  are  5&5UC. 
for  extra  and  fancy  hand  picked  ;  farmers’  grades 
at  3^  g.4c. 

Hay  and  °traw.  Quotations:  Choice  timothy  hay. 
90cv  good  do,  8i«8.f*5c:  medium  do.  75<SvOc-  shipping 
hay,  7uc  clover  mixed,  10  ,75i*- clover.  55  65c.  Lung 
rye  straw,  90c’  short  rye  straw,  7,  «75c:  oat  straw.  45 
St5oc. 

Hors.-  The  quotations  are:  New  at  l6®1Sc.for  best; 
14  <*  16c.  from  good  to  prime:  iSc.  for  low  grades:  old 
ut  Halic;  Pacific  coast  nt  I2'ii16c, 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  A  II  T 

GARDEN,  rLAN I 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER  S 

RELIABLE 


U  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  customers:  to 
others  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

PRICES  KNICKERBOCKERS: 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


£ttiocrilanrou.$'  guUfrtisittg 


sharp  wedge  below  the  bud  leaving  a  little 
bark,  on  fhe  Bide  that  will  be  at  the  outer 
edge  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  stock;  care¬ 
fully  tit.  the  ciou  into  the  cleft,  which  must 
then  be  tied  with  bast  or  yarn  and  covered 
with  grafting  wax  or  some  other  preparation 
to  exclude  the  air.  At  Fig.  57  is  shown  a 


A  WESTERN  POINT  OF  VIEW 


BOOKS  FOR  STUDYING  BOTANY. 

t  HOSE  who  intend  to  study 
botany  the  coming  Spring  can- 
:i&  ~  not.  begiu  too  soon  now,  and  a 
few  words  about  books  will 
perhaps  help  those  who  expect 


Gentlemnn  Thoroughly  Competent  to 
Speak,  Wives  lli*  Opinion  on  Dinner*  of 
I'uiversal  Imparlance. 


During  the  past  year  over  3,000,000  acres 
have  been  entered  in  Southern  Dakota  and  100 
post  offices  established;  the  daily  newspapers 
have  increased  from  43  to  63,  and  weeklies 
from  100  to  243;  emigration  is  pouring  in  at  a 
rapid  rate;  a  nation  is  being  born  in  a  day; 
and  a  short  time  only  can  elapse  before  two  or 
three  large  States  will  grow  out  of  this  land  of 
the  Dakotas. 

The  Rev.  Stewart  Sheldon,  of  Yankton,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Home  Missions  for  Southern 
Dakota,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  the 
Territory  for  the  past  10  veers,  has  traveled 
over  it  many  times  and  is  fully  competent  to 
give  a  trustworthy  opinion,  is  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  Dakota’s  prospects.  ‘‘  Look  at  the  area 
of  the  State,”  he  exclaims,  **100,000  square 
miles:  Enough  to  make  over  three  New  Eng- 
lauds,  to  make2S  Counecticuts ;  to  hold  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  with  only  16  and  a 
fraction  to  the  acre;  to  put  a  belt  around  the 
globe  six  miles  wide.  lu  a  single  year  1,500 
miles  of  railroad  are  built,  and  on  a  single 
farm  1,200,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised; 
i,ts  possibilities  are  almost  boundless.” 

“How  about  tbe  planting  of  churches?” 

“It  keeps  pace  with  the  naeds  of  tbe  people. 
In  ray  own  denomination  about  50  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  effected  during  tbe  past  year, 
and  other  religious  bodies  have  probably  done 
equally  well.” 

“May  I  ask  what  originally  brought  you  to 
this  new  country  with  its  necessary  hard¬ 
ships?” 

“First,  the  pursuit  of  health;  secondly,  the 
great  and  growing  field  for  religious  influence. 

I  am  on  the  road  most  of  the  time.  As  you 
know,  it  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  were  it  not 
for  a  circumstance  which  I  believe  saved  my 
life,  1  should  even  now  be  compelled  to  forego 
the  pleasure  I  find  in  being  instrumental  in  an 
bumble  way  of  doing  some  little  good.” 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  publicly  state 
your  experience?” 

“Yes,  sir!  If  you  care  to  publish  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  your  paper,  for  the  good  of  the  public, 

I  will  give  you  a  written  statement.”  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  immediately  wrote  out  the  following: 

Rev.  D.  B.  Coe,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Rev.  I  Secretaries. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp,  Treasurer. 
American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Rev,  Stewart  Sheldon 
Superintendent  for  Dakota. 

Yankton,  Dakota,  September  26,  1884. 
To  ivhovi  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  and  Safe  Pills  more  or  less  for  a 
year  past  and  find  them  to  be  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  remedies.  They  seem  to  do  the  work 
when  other  medicines  fail.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  saved  my  life,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  commend  them  toothers. 
For  liver  complaint,  general  debility  and  con¬ 
stipation,  they  have  been  a  specific  in  my  own 
case,  as  they  have  been  to  others  to  whom  I 
have  recommended  them.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
use  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  many  alreudy 
given,  in  the  hope  that  others  afflicted  as  I 
have  been,  may  experience  like  benefit. 

Rev.  Stewart  Sheldon. 

Endorsement  from  such  a  source  is  but  an¬ 
other  proof  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  we  give 
this  to  our  readers  solely  for  the  good  they 
may  derive  from  it,  believing  heartily  in  its 
worth,  and  unqualifiedly  endorsing  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentlemau,  and  the  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged. 


to  study  without  a  teacher.  It 
seems  to  me  very  important 
that  the  beginning  should  be 
made  in  a  book  written  very 
simply,  for  it  is  very  discouraging  to  begin 
with  a  book  using  words  that  have  not  been 
defined  in  its  pages,  Other  books  may  be  as 
good,  but  “How  Plauts  Grow,”  by  Gray,  in¬ 
troduces  one  to  the  study  so  easily  and  pleas¬ 
antly  that  the  next  book  in  the  series  is  very 
easily  mastered.  These  books  can  be  obtained 
through  any  bookseller,  but  those  who  are  not 
near  a  bookseller  can  get  them  through  the 
mail  from  the  American  News  Co.,  Nos.  39 
and  41  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City.  “How 
Plants  Grow,”  post-paid,  will  be  sent  for  86 
cents;  “Lessons  in  BotaajV’  the  book  used  in 
schools,  for  $1.05;  tbe  “Manual  of  Botany,’ 
which  is  used  in  analyzing,  for  $1.72;  Lessons 
and  Manual  together  in  one  volume,  $3.20. 

“How  Plants  Behave”  is  a  very  interesting 
little  volume,  price  00  cents.  There  are  other 
works  on  the  subject,  but  these  will  employ  a 
beginner  for  several  months. 

Oar  country  has  such  a  rich  store  of  blos¬ 
soming  plants,  it  seems  a  pity  that  any  coun¬ 
try  noy  or  girl  should  leave  their  beautiful 
wonders  unexplored.  The  commonest  flower 
has  some  interest  all  its  own,  when  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  power  to  see  things,  which 
we  all  have  in  some  degree,  is  developed;  and 
becomes  more  useful  in  every  direction,  for  to 
see  well  and  accurately  is  necessary  before  we 
can  speak  well  and  accurately. 

uncle  mark. 


Fig.  57. 

good  method  for  grafting  as  it  gives  the  cion 
a  firm  hold  and  at  the  same  time  brings  a  good 
deal  of  surface  in  contact.  A.  is  the  cion,  B. 
the  stock,  and  C.  shows  the  junction;  it  is 
wrapped  and  waxed  as  in  the  other  method. 
The  cutting  must  he  done  with  a  sharp  knife 
that  will  leave  smooth  surfaces.  All  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  should  as  a  rule  be  grafted 
just  before  or  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

Budding  is  a  simpler  process  than  grafting 
but  must  be  done  with  care  if  it  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  It  is  done  only  during  the  growing  season, 
a  bud  is  separated  from  a  shoot  of  the  current 
season’s  growth,  and  is  inserted  under  the  bark 
of  another  tree.  At  Fig.-  58  the  bud  after  it  is 


TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  RURAL’S 
HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

Any  of  tbe  members  of  the  club  who  desire 
to  procure  subscriptions  for  the  R,  N.-Y. 
should  send  us  lists  for  specimen  copies  of  the 
Rural  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  rural  affairs.  These  specimens  will 
aid  them  in  obtaining  subscriptions  and  in 
securing  one  of  the  many  presents  offered  for 
clubs.  Posters  and  Premium  Lists  will  be 
mailed  to  all  who  apply. 


•n't  GIVE  mo  your  Pj( 

and  would'ut  give  th0 
■-*  I  ever  saw.  I  tel] , 


Every  day  brings  a  list  of  names  for  The 
Youth’s  Horticultural  Club.  The  Cousins 
every  where  seem  to  be  wide  awake  and  our 
Club  for  18.85  promises  to  be  large  and  full  of 
life. 


Fig.  58. 

cut  off  is  shown  at  H.  The  dotted  lines  at  F. 
marked  f  f  and  g  g  g  show  the  distance  the 
bark  is  cut  off  with  the  bud,  above  and  below 
it.  And  the  position  the  branch  is  held,  in 
cutting  the  bud  is  also  shown.  The  bark  of 
the  stock  that  is  to  receive  the  bud  is  carefully 
split  lengthwise  of  the  branch  and  across  it 
so  the  two  incisions  form  a  T,  the  bark  is 
raised  at  the  corners  formed  by  the  two  cuts 
and  the  bud  is  inserted  between  the  edges; 
the  upper  end  of  the  bark  on  the  bud  is  cut 
square  to  fit  the  horizontal  cut  on  the  stock; 
bass  string  or  yarn  is  then  wound  around 
tightly  beginning  at  tbe  bottom  and  covering 
every  part  of  the  incision  but  leaving  the  bud 
and  its  leaf  stalk  uncovered  the  string  is  fast¬ 
ened  above  tbu  top  of  the  T,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Tbe  work  must  be  done  quickly,  the 
bud  must  fit  the  incision  and  the  air  must  be 
completely  excluded  by  tying  closely;  if  either 
budding  or  grafting  is  tried  perseveringly  it 
can  soon  be  mastered  and  will  be  found  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  work. 


Let  our  first  Discussion  for  1885  be  a  good 
one;  we  want  to  learn  all  we  can  from  these 
diseussious,  aud  if  each  of  our  Cousins  writes 
what  he  or  she  knows  on  one  subject  we  will 
have  a  Discussion  that  tbe  grown  folks  will  en¬ 
joy  as  much  as  we  do. 


GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING. 


BY  UNCLE  MARK 


Grafting  and  budding  is  work  that  the 
Cousins  can  learn  to  do.  and  work  they  will  find 
very  interesting.  Grafting  is  planting  a  part 
of  one  tree  or  shrub  into  another  that  is  grow¬ 
ing.  the  growing  part  is  called  the  stock  and 
the  part  cut  from  another  tree,  is  called  the 
cion  or  graft.  The  work  may  be  done  from 
now  until  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  but  the  cions 
must  all  be  cut  lie  fore  tbe  leaves  come  out  and 
kept  in  a  cool,  even  temperatureunt.il  wanted ; 
or,  they  may  be  used  before  the  leaves  on  the 
stock  appear.  There  are  several  methods 
used  in  grafting;  at  Fig.  56  cleft  grafting  is 


THE  HALLADAY 


As  used  for 
Shelling  and 
Ele v  ttting 
Corn,  Grind¬ 
ing  Feed  and 
Meal,  Cut¬ 
ting  Hay, 
Saw  i  n  g 
Wood, Puuip- 
iu  g  Water, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


MHAOHliAUTKUS  I  R 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nett  in  a*. 

The  “iSnc  e-o.”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeon*.  Birds, 
Dogs,  &r  .and  make  itpromanio.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  he.  Poultry  and  Dog  llxtures 
of  all  kinds  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  75  pp„  containing  above  information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  t.c,  cents.  Address, 

It  It  (t (  IV  N  Elf  A-  KV  \  NS. 

M’f’r’s  and  Importer*,  423  West  Street,  N.  Y.  Ctty. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  futher  has  just 
began  taking  the  Rural  and  I  am  very 
much  interested  iu  it.  Aud  I  am  also  pleased 
with  the  Y.  H.  C.  column  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  join. 

Father  has  promised  me  half  of  the  orchard 
about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  to  cultivate 
myself  and  I  thiuk  I  shull  plant  mostly 
squashes  and  melons  and  will  you  please  in¬ 
form  me  which  is  the  best  to  raise  and  the 
most  profitable.  Respectfully  your  nephew. 

Plymouth  Co.  Mass.  Geo.  E.  Lewis. 

[Melons  and  squashes  need  plenty  of  sun 
and  I’m  afraid  would  be  too  much  shaded  in 
the  orchard  but  if  not,  crook-neck  squashes 
are  easily  raised,  and  several  kinds  of  water¬ 
melon  are  very  good  you  might,  try  Peerless 
for  a  white  seeded  melon,  aud  Mountain  Sweet 
for  black  seeded.— UNCLE  mark, 


Sami  fur  Cntnloguo  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Whirl  Mills,  rumps,  TankB,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  llumo  Power*,  .lacks,  Ac. 

Give  ilrplh  kiul  location  of  Jour  well ;  quantity  of  water 
wanteil.  Slate  also  wliat  loftohlm-rv  you  wish  to  operate,  and 
we  v  III  <|U0te  vo»  a  «|irnl*l  price  tor  th«  entire  ouldt,  or  any  part 
thereof,  Iteliahlo  Astute  wan  tut  lu  all  unaulgucl  counties. 

H  S.  Wind  Kncine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kauc  Co.,  Ill 


*1.00  Kill!  50  CENTS. 

Any  reader  of  tills  paper  who  will  send  50  one  cent 
stamps  to  tbe  amiciiioan  RUBAI.  Home,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  before  March  1st.  1885,  will  receive  that  handsome 
paper,  postage  free,  until  January  1st,  1856.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  is  a  large,  eight-page,  ^O-eolumu  WEEKLY  paper, 
now  In  Its  r.th  year,  and  the  cheapest  farm  Journal 
in  the  world.  The  price  is  one  dollar  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  i he  above  offer  of  50  cents  in  postage 
stamps  will  tie  accepted  if  sent  In  before  March  1st, 
1835  Send  for  sample  copy,  and  see  what  a  bargain 
is  offered. 


W  K  aVo” UT 

fa  a  by  wftUimiakm'H.  liy  mail 25c.  Circulars 

S  ( J  L  D  tree.  J.  b.  bitten  &  Co., S3  Dey  Bt.,  N-  v. 


shown.  Tbe  stock  is  cut  across  horizontally 
and  is  then  split  down  one  side,  the  cion  which 
must  have  a  good  bud  on  it,  is  cut  to  a  long 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  10  CENTS 

Seeds  of  40  sorts  in  each  10  ct,  pbt.  ] 
Ferris,  Box  215,  Jersey  City,  N.  J ,—Adv. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 


A  record  of  the  number  of  pies  eaten  last 
year  by  a  Brocton.  Mass.,  family  of  four  per¬ 
sons,  was  kept,  and  shows  that  804  of  the  dys¬ 
pepsia  promoters  were  devoured. 

Mu.  Gladstone  is  enjoying  excellent 
health,  aud  last  week  resumed  his  wood  chop 
ping  at  Hawardeu.  His  son  Stephen,  rector 
of  Hawardeu,  was  married  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Daniel  Manning,  who  stauds  in  such 
close  relation  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  tall,  athletic, 
and  of  distinguished  l>earing;  he  wears  a 
heavy  iron-gray  mustache,  his  jaw  is  heavy, 
but  his  forehead  high  and  broad,  aud  crowned 
with  close  curling  black  hair  sprinkled  with 
gray.  He  has  a  sonorous  voice,  but  does  not 
use  it  in  too  frequent  talking. 

Pastors  Ewek  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Rotcb  of  the  Congregatioual,  and  Tenney  of 
the  Uuivorsalist,  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  tried  to 
break  up  gambling  in  the  fairs  held  in  the 
town.  They  say  that  they  have  received 
written  intimations  that  their  churches  would 
be  burned  if  they  persisted  in  their  course. 

Some  of  the  English  Bishops  work  hard. 
Thus,  tor  instance,  daring  1884  Dr.  Thorold, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  received  9,074  let¬ 
ters,  preached  107  sermous,  delivered  199 
addresses,  continued  11,087  catechumens,  at¬ 
tended  79  committee  meetings  and  87  public 
meetings,  consecrated  eight  churches,  opened 
five  missiou  buildings,  ordained  44  deacons 
and  44  priests  aud  presided  at  six  ruridecaual 
conferences, 

Gen  Gordon  is  a  great  smoker,  and  is  am¬ 
ply  provided  with  tobacco.  He  has  two 
palaces  at  Khartoum  and  a  guu  in  position  on 
the  fiat  roof  of  each  of  them.  At  sunrise 
daily  he  mounts  to  the  roof  and  makes  a  care 
ful  survey  of  the  whole  country  with  bis  tele 
scope,  au  i  marks  any  changes  which  may 
have  taken  place  m  the  enemy’s  position.  If 
nothing  unusual  has  happened,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Mahdi’s  men,  he  retires  into  his  quarters  aud 
sleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  rises 
before  sunset,  and  after  darkness  has  set  in  he 
starts  for  the  ramparts,  which  he  perambu¬ 
lates  all  night,  seeing  that  the  sentries  are  all 
properly  posted  and  on  the  alert,  aud  cheer¬ 
ing  the  troops  by  his  conversation  and  ex¬ 
ample. 


Jttorfc  aud  poultry. 


JKKSKV  ICED,  l‘OI.AM>. CHINA, 
•  hosier  While,  Hrrk.hlrc  .V  V.,rk- 
.lllrr  l‘lg».  huulh.lc.n  n,  I 
null  Olf.trd  Dn  tin  Mtrrpnn.l  1 .1  111  ha 
Srnlrh  l  iillrr  .Shepherd  Dnirs  and 
Ennrj  l’uullry.  Send  fi.r  ( ■talngua 
»  A  I  IKK  III  Itl'KK  A  C0.rhll»_l*» 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

Tl»nn*ugti  DrM  OiMter  White*.  Po- 

_ 'liunMhlima,  Ar  Import*!  JicrU*hlr«* 

True  p«?(*tjrrc©  gt von  With  cry  Animal  coi<l.  Strung 
■took  only.  Purity  ffuurunUcd.  Heud  •tamp  for  new  tutn- 
loguft.  ©•  H.  WirrlngtoA,  Hoi  C'it.Wcit  Chester,  P«« 

ISLAND  HOME 

Sloik  barm, 

GKOSSK  ILK,  Mich, 

Imports®  Pickciieron 

IlOKSES. 

AU  stock  selected  from 
'  the  get  of  sires  iinil 
Ipl  Jams  of  estnbllnheJ  re 
putatlon  and  registered 
in  the  KreiiehuuJ  Ame- 
rleun  Btlid  Books.  We 
f  have  a  very  large  Dum¬ 
ber  of  imported  aid 
grade  stallions  and  brood  mares  on  band.  Prices 
reasonable.  (Correspondence  solicited.  Send  forlllus- 
Irated  catalogue,  free  by  mall.  Address 

>iivugc  4V  I’a r nil m.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Pit lihSEY'S  B It OO l> Kit . 

The  Cheapest  and  the  Be*',  f>li.  H  amnion  ton  Incu¬ 
bators.  two  sizes,  $25  and  $13  each.  Lauicshuu  Fowls 
and  Engs  for  Sale.  Circulars  free. 

(i,  >V.  I’lLEftJiEV.  Ilaiiiiuonton,  N,  J. 

REST  III  T.  lie  Kcndall'h  Horse  Book 

treats  all  diseases,  tells  the aite.  etc.  ID  Ulus.,  over  HO 
pages,  lids.  MIVkI.Ti  1  O  .  Mansfield,  Mash. 

THE  POULTRY  BAISER.*<S1S»' 

4  Only  33  cents  per  year,  for  13  numbers  or  16  panes 
each.  $100  In  gold  free.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample. 


MIC  IT,  STOCK  and  GRAIN. 
Well  Improved 

Terms  Reasonable. 

II II OWN  A  WEST, 

llcllrlntiliiiur,  O. 


TO  LET,  To  mod  practical  farmer,  *  place  on 
Buzzard's  Day ,  Mass.,  on  lease  or  ou  shares  fishing, 
l'rult.  vendable*,  cranberries,  stock,  hay,  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Du.  Newman,  68  West  Hftih  Street,  New  York. 


mm 


FARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  A  Exchange, 


I1..I  Ik  ilaJFREE  CataloRU®. 
U.  B.  CHAFFIN  I&  CO..  Richmond,  Vu. 

ruos.  ii.  dav  dt  Co., 

m  ,  FINANCIAL  AGENTS. 

We  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  for  Eastern 
corporations  and  Individuals  upon  Real  Estate  In 
Indiana  We  can  refer  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
us  for  18 years,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  We  col¬ 
lect  principal  and  Interest  without  expense  to  the 
lender. 

Real  Estate  In  Indiana  eared  tor  nr  sold,  aud  any 
linanclal  business  attended  to  on  reasonable  term*, 
w  the  for  references  and  circular,  addressing 

7'Z  b.  Market  8l„  I  iidiiiuiipolin,  I  inline  11. 

MARYLAND  FARMS.— BOOK  AND  MAP  free. 
By  C.  K.  Stiiinuhiiti,  Att'y,  Easton,  Pa. 

Virginia  Farms.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes, 
Send  for  circular,  A .  O.  H  L1HS,  Contrail*,  V  a. 


M 


PROFESSOR 


yftOSPIMT;c 

WRING  1 


POWDER' 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
la  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Uorsford’s  Almanac  aud  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
a.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  100  and  102  Read  e  St.,N.  Y. 


Kmptcmcnt.o'  amt  |tta  chin  cry. 


ECLIPSE 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

The  nrrntr.I  LABOR-SAVING 

tool  ever  invented  for  digging  hides 
In  the  around.  This  machine  works 
on  a  new  principle,  and  Is  tin  Ike  any 
Ihlnn  In  tut'  murker.  It  Is  neither  au 
augur  nor  n  planner,  but  is  driven  In 
the  ((round  with  a  driving  rod  which 
works  in  a  pipe,  similar  to  a  tele¬ 
scope.  Wc  cl  •  (in  for  this  tool:  1st 
That  one  man  can  .11$  from  inn  to 
three  hundred  holes  two  feel  deep 
Inordtuary  ground  In  one  day.  2d 
That  It  will  dig  holes  any  *l*e  or 
dept li  required  :Sd.  That  it  will 
work  successfully  In  very  hnrdor 
tough  ground  where  oilier  digui-rs 
and  augurs  will  not  work  at  all.  -1th. 
You  stand  up  straight  while  using  It, 
consequently  no  back  breaking  work 
Is  required.  It  will  pay  you  lu  send 
for  dose  1  iptlve  circulars  and  prices  to 
(  OLE  A  PLUMING, 
Manufacturers,  Si’uinofiklp.  Onto. 


PACIFIC  BROADCAST 

SOWER. 


The  most  perfect  machine  now  made.  It  is  not 
attached  to  Tall  Hoard  of  wagon,  but  Is  u  complete 
Sower.  Leaves  no  streaks  behind  wagon,  w  isttw 
no  grain.  Warranted  superior  to  any.  Bend  for 
circulars.  Manufactured  bv 
WHITMAN  AGR IC’L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

BRICK  TILE  mm— 

LATEST 

AND  ( 

BEST 


Bend  for  Circulars  of  Stone  Beparatlng  Crushers 
Engines  and  full  Tile  Factory  Outfits  to 

FREY,  SHECKLER  &  HOOVER,  Bucyrus,  0. 

QUEEN  T°„FE  SOUTH 

PORTABLE 

14  FARM  MILLS 

Tor  Stools  Foci  or  Mewl  for 
Family  U40. 

10,000  XIV  USB 

Wrili*  A*r  Pamphlet. 

SIMPSON  4  GAULT  M’F'G  CO. 

St)crv«nM  to  STRAPS  MILL  CO. 
CINCINNATI.  O. 

tuliylpl,  anil  Cheap  E  lour  Mill  OlllRt*. 


With  ( lyrintiimj par 
■  stent  rob  ( VuaAnr,  and  Sieve 
for  Meal,  They  take  LESS 
►PQW  ER,  do  More  Work, 
and  are  mors  durable  than  any 
other  mill.  .S m>i /orii(«ripiir« 
Caiatom,*.  Also  min'frs  of  the 
TJnloa  norm,  Power,  with  Level 
Tread.  Threshrf  3  and  Cteanm, 
feed  Cutters,  Circular  Save  •e<c 

W.  L.  BOYER  A  BRO..  PhUadelohla,  IV. 

THE  SUtiAH  W1MK.EK  S  CHOICE. 

Tnenly-lhe  |»er  will  mure  Sugar  ever' 

yoai-iiiul «  btlterqmil- 
II n  from  POST’S 
Unlvantusl  Eure- 
U11  Sn|>  Spout*  thun^_ 

Irom  any  others,  Is  the  (BP 
verdict  ,.f  over  80.000  V  No.  S,  33.80  per  hundred. 
Maple  Sugar  Milkers  that  use  ilium.  CV  Their  m-r 
r»S'l  oorl.lng  a, I.  Only  a  ni.il  Is  mv't 
t.i  convince  one  of  t lie ir  »u|M-rlorl(y  otn-  i«: 

If  every  Sugar  Make,  not  hat  log  tested  tie  i 
"ill  tap  half  his  sugar  bush  ,*  it  d  tb«  KnrvkM*  i  he  com. 

,uU  5«lil'>.V  the  following  season  will  be  il  , 
I','"!'  *f  J*m«  fall  to  pnH’ure  n  •ii|ipl,  i,r  i: 
Hardware  dealer  or  Agcul,  I  w  ill  deliver  af 
No.  ).  $1.00  per  ****>'  Kailroad 
liuudred  slatioii  named 
In  IlieF.  s.ruot 
or  (ll«*  ,t|  imlle 

»tpi>i  itiver  mu 
lie**  than  inn 
_  Spout*  on  re- 
orlpt  of  these  nrt<-«>*.  I  will  send 
..  you  samples  of  iny  No,  l  and  No.  2  Spouts, 
II  !3  post-paid,  ou  receipt  of  live  U.  8.  s-eent 
Uyr  stamp*.  IX-scrlptlvo  circulars  sent  free. 
Vg  Mention  thU  pn|A*r  and  address 
irdora  at  once  to  A’.  POST,  Iturllngtoii,  Vt, 
Buy  Eureka*  only,  aud  avoid  becoming  infrlngur*. 


STyccs,  and 


IsX'X  *- 


SEED  Warranted  to«Crow. 


CBEfORYi 
^  SEED  , 
£ArALooU& 


or  order  refilled  gratia.  I  have  sold  vegetable  aud  flower 
seed  to  over  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  Ihey  arc  reliable.  Mr.  Thomas  Henshall  of 
-  Troy,  Kansas, writes  me:  "For  26  yean  l  ha- ,-edcalr  with 
you.  I  have  lived  mlowa,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  mattrr  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
was  always  the  same,  tn  wll  rollglouily  honest 
and  good."  This  in  the  kind  ol  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
Hublturd  and  Marhlehrad  Squash,  Marblehead 
Corn,  Marblehead  GaMrages,  Ohio Fototo,  Eclipse 
Beet,  are  sopie  of  the  vegetable-  of  which  1  was  the  original  in¬ 
troducer.  A  Fair  with  3500  in  premiums.  See  my  catalogue, free  to  all. 

'JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  (Seed  Grower),  Marblehead.  Mass 


GRAPE 


mCADQUAKTKKB 
for  NIAUAKA,  new 

offvroO  witlmur  r-.t.-ir- 

tlona  m  (Oaten  fbr  drat 
lime.  ii  jr.  vinos,  m.vil, 
•*  ea«h.  Ndihj  Kcnwine 
without  iteil  4*>TIani*r« 
White  Grape  t’o.w 
Special  TVrin*  to  Agent*. 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
old  and  new  variclieri  of 
Grapes.  Extra  Quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
rate  to  dealers.  Ageuts  wanted. 


VINES 


General  Agent  for  the  JiEW  WRITE  GRAVE 

NIAGARA 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 

A  MERICA.  Frier*  Red  need. 
IlliiMt rated  Catalogue  FREE. 

T.S.  HUBBARD 


SIBLEY’S 

Seeds 


SEND  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  and  DE- 
8CRIFTIYE  CATALOGUE  ofCCCnC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  WkCrUO 
Dl  A  MTC  BULBS  FLORISTS*  SUP- 
r  L  All  I  O  PLIES  and  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  malted  FREE  on  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&CO*. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

322-326  Z.  Main  St.  200-206  Randolph  8L 

Cnr  i  »  NORTHERN  AN  D 
IT  CL  A  I  Mil  T11KR.N  M  KhKRIKS, 

PEACH  TREES  mi  lift!  to  all  hccUoiis 
Apple  Trees,  ■  m  P-ng  ■  kind-. 

Kieffer  &  Le  Conte  Pears. 

Cv:  V  FCl.l.  LINE  J»r  all  kind,  of 

Wii'Kin  stock  cheapo  a 

WlTrees,  Grape  Y  liica,  Suinli 
g»-  Fruit,  and  other  plnnie  by  mail, 
so-paged  catalogue  allowing  how 
.vy  and  what  lu  plant,  vvith  much 
ir  valuable  Infurnmtlnn.  viikk. 
RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

e.— ‘CERRYS 


fofT 

1SS5 

INVALUABLE  TO  ALLt 

Will  be  mailed  I 
to  all  applicants  L _ 

and  to  customers  oVlist  year  WltSout 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY&  CO.°^,T 

ly'rF.ni  can  l>e 
_.  you  fellow  our 
-  iga@  describes  all 
dustonbury.  Conn. 


\  I  NFS  —  P.j'keep-ie,  Red 
Ulster. Prolific.  N 1AGARA 
and  other-,  Strawberries, 

Bla,kbem^.  MARLBORO 
_ and  other  Ras perries.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  Juki,  hok.nkha.kks,  Urreaii.t,iiie,  n.j. 


GRAPE 


EVERGRFEH  SEEDLINGS 

LaRok  Pt.ANTKRtj!  All 
sizes,  </re at  rarietu.  'JO. 000,000  Arbor  Vittv 
SeriUing*  at  .TO  cent*  per  1000.  Cutahujurs 
liee.  GKO.  I’INNKV.  slnrscon  Bay,  Win. 

seeds: 

CHEAPEST, 

Pure  iV  Best. 

(Urrdcners  trade  a  spe- 
ei'iliy.  Pitch  cl*  Only  3  c, 
L'hejip  a.>  *11  rl  hv  o/..  A  It-, 

I  ■»•  luge  or  Evp.  paid. 

oOOOO  Guides 

Semi  your  address  for  niv  most 
ful  Illustrated  Gurden-Onlde ever 
11.  SHU  MW  AY,  Kook  ford  111. 


print 


FHKK 
Heanti 
oil.  K. 


EXTRA  CLEANED 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  sere.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Con  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  au 
mint.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  lor  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST, 

(Formerly  Postburgh.)  Selina.  I>nl!n*  to.  A  In. 


Onr  New  ' 


00  DAYS  TO  MATO 

£arJk*»t  of  all,  mtinil,  *mootli,  bright  red, 

productive.  No  rot-,  K00<1  atlip pet;  befit  qual¬ 
ity.  loo  or  more  .^ewds,  2*  one  edit  stamp*.  Try  it. 

W'SOUND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Seed  PotittuoH.  Small  f'ruii  clants,  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  Best  kmdp,  fair  prices.  1886  catalogue  free. 

FRANK  FOKD.i  SON,  Sunny»lile.  R.venua,  O 

SEEDS.  P.  CA  RRuT.L,  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant- 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  and  Orchard  Grass- 
77  AND  T1  W.  MAIN  STREF.T.  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

SEED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  S1EDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  In  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL.  JR., 

Box  SC  HEN5ALL,  ONT. 

UJ  RAFTS,  STOCKS,  TREE-*.- Everything 

v  for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stabk  NrRs.Etttts,T*>ulBlana,Mo.  51st  year.  Suoacres. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Large  Stock,  at  Low  Price*.  Prince  Berries,  Jumbo 
Cornelia.  Atlantic  Henderson,  Parry. 

Send  lor  price  list. 

JAMES  L1PPINCOTT.  Jr., 

Jlouat  Holly,  N,  J. 

RAPE  VINES: 

All  varieties  old  and  new.  Includ¬ 
ing  NIAGARA.  Largest  Stock  in 
America.  CATALOGUE  FREE, 
SILAS  WILSON,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

THE  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE. 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President  Ameri 
oan  Pomologloal  Society,  says  the  ‘  Hayes"  Is  the  best 
white  child  Of  i he  Concortl,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
grapes  he  ever  tested.  It  will,  he  siy*.  probably 
succeed  almost  tneryuhere  The  ’Hay..*"  U  out  of 
the  same  lot  of  seedling*  a*  the  "Moore’s  Early." 
Send  for  entaJnguc. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  A  SON,  CONCORD.  Mass. 


IheDINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

*  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Great  Specially  Is  growing  Anddu-’.rtUiting 
ItOSK*  -w- deliver  strong  Pot  Phui!  suit.J'le  for 
•  in ardinfr  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  ail  Post  Offices. 

5  Splendid  Varieties, . .  .-.(.-.--.nil  labelwl.  for 

SI;  1)J  for  IS*.*;  3j  t.  r  Sj;  1(M)  fur  >  1  '2.  Also 

OTHER  VAHIET1ES  9.3.8  ID  FOB  S 1 

according  tovalue.  Send  forourNeiy  <2  wide, 76 pp 
elegantly  illas.  and  ,-hia»e  from  over  .»00  lineet  sons 
Address,  THE  !>INGEE  A*  CONARD,CO„ 
Rime  l,n,»«,.  M  e*t  Grove,  Cheater  ('•„  Pa. 

We  are  acui.il lyiri  *  i»»u  away  C 1 1 141  C  C  T 

the  beautiful  new  Tea  Rose  O  W  I  a  O  C  I  ■ 

Rose  Growers 


B[lCH&CO„ 


AND  FLORISTS, 

ICk'hmun.1.  Indluiiu. 

OS’”  Send  for  their  be.*,  it  ful  cstaloKUe  for  (kkl. 

SEED  rOUN  AND  OATS. 

Garden  S.  ed».  Plynionlh  Rock  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Egg* 

Send  for  cDcular.  ft  will  pay  you. 

It.  G.  4  It  1ST.  New  Murket,  led. 

THE  HEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

Hun.  Marshall  P.  wilder.  Pres.  Amer.  Pomologloal 
Soc’y,  says  the  **  Hitts  *’  Is  the  best  irhi  e  child  of  the 
Concord,  and  one  of  the  vu-.v.Vsf  grapes  he  ever  test¬ 
ed.  It  will,  he  says,  probably  svccird  almost  .  e,,- j,- 
ichere.  The  "Hav e,*''  l>  out  of  the  same  lot  of  Seed¬ 
lings  a*  the  "Moore’s  Marly." 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  A  SON,  Concord.  Mas*. 


|Ui,$Tcllancou,$  Advertising. 


Oi 

fl%PU 

1 R  F  S3  TP0N  1 

}  SETH  CHAPMAN'S  SON  &  CO., 

Ol 

/Oil] 
1 1  CAYUGA  1 

II1L  wvl  — 

LAND  PLASTER 

DEALERS  IX 

Contains  Phn*phnl«<  of  Liate.  Give*  Plants 
early  start,  improves  quality,  increases  yield.*  Low 
freights  to  nil  points.  Farmer*’  Mt-iitorunduiii 
UimkiNcnt  FREE.  fi.*»  reRiM'/iflcfifie  Solicited. 
CAYUGA  PLASTER  t'O., Union  Springs,  N’.Y. 


We  wii  I  rend  you  a  watch  ora  chain 
BY  *tlM>ni'.4l'KBS&  i '.  0.  I'.,  to  bo 
examined  betois.ipayinganyinoney 
and  it  not  xkOsfactory .  ••eturned  at 
our cxiH'use.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  vou  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  ot  S60  sty  lea  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted."  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PlTThBUlaiH  1H 


FREE  VALENTINE  PACKAGE! 

To  lu  traduce  ua«r  gi>o«is  *»h1  ^‘uro  future  trade, 
w«  \«U|  *»  uti  you,  frrt*  uf  I’linryv, if  you  will  send  50 
cUu  in  ht*m{A  for  F  fc'ielSy  ^  »Jf*  line  Cards, 

,  \  ti--lii:.0:  SentlirufiVAr  Valentine,  l  French  Per- 

fumed  \  *hIon\lnc(vpry  mw),  i*  Comic  Valvular,  1 
Hot 


cntlne,  l  French  Per 

„  *  .v..v . .»  ^  Comic  V:ilvulme5,  P 

Kotuttfuli  Gold  Bunt  id.  Floral  Autograph  Album, 
lithographed  with  birda,  f^rn»,  ffloi  rwi,  Jce.,  1  Photographic  Al* 
bum  of  all  the  Prauldeuti  uf  the  S.  with  anw^raph  cUnaturo  of 
each.  I  Beautiful  Doll  with  banned  hiir,  dwu**,  haU,  cloak?,  A cw 
Stamps  tukvti,  CON  V.  S  ITAM  C.vHD  \V0RKi,  Hartford,  Conu. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

170  FRONT  STREET, 

NE W  YORK. 

PAT.  GHiNNEL  CAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  iu  Dairies  now  all  orcr  the  V  S. 
Makes  mote  Buber  than  any  other  process 
with  less  Ice.  Wt*  manufacture  Churns, 
Butter  workers,  etc.  first  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  .Send  for  circulars. 

W iM .  E  LINCOLN  CO. .Warren,  Mass., 
and  Fo  t  Atkinson,  iris. 

LO  R  IDA  ANN  1  AL  FOR  1SS5. 

A  200 page  Book,  with  New  Map,  ‘Min.x'i'.’in  ,  50  cts. 

by  mail,  6U  cts.  No.  140  Ntiasaa  sit.,  N.  Y, 
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INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OK 

DRUGS.  _ _ 

Arc  requested  to  semi  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE- 
V  I  EW.  no  lllte  r rated  Journal  i,  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats  Of  Health,  Hyijiene,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  I-  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness reet-lves  attention  In 
lt9  pastes ;  and  the  many  questions  atnted  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  In  forma  t'.on  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
arc  In  need  of  mcdleul  advice. 

YOUNG  MEN  snd  others  who  suffer  from  ncr- 
vou»  and  physical  debility  are  especially  bcueflted  by 
constiHInit  its  con  tents. 

'I  !y-  Klt-et  ric  Krvlew  erposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  nixl  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,"  and  points  out 
the  ouly  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health. 

vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _ 

Address,  for  free  copy.  THE  ELEf'TRlC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  t  lll'l  Krondwny,  New  V  orli. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  “rage  for 
speculation;”  but  the  rage  generally  comes 
after  the  speculation. 

Dab  is  many  a  rule  what  won’t  work  both 
ways.  Whisky  will  produce  a  headache,  but 
a  headache  won’t  produce  whisky. 

“Do  you  know  iu  what  month  of  the  year  my 
wife  talks  the  least?”  “Well,  1  suppose  when 
she  catches  cold  and  loses  her  voice.  '*  “Not 
at  all.  It  is  in  February.”  “Why  is  that?" 
“Because  it  has  the  fewest  days  ” 

Making  Him  Feel  At  Home.— Enfant  Ter¬ 
rible:  “Oh,  papa,  do  ask  Mr  Gobemouche  to 
swallow  his  napkin.”  Guest  (smilingly):  “Why 
do  you  wish  me  to  do  that,  Miss  Alice?” 
Alice  (earnestly):  “Oh,  because  mamma  says 
you  will  swallow  anything.” 

A  Felt  Want.— Eligible  young  aspirant: 
“And  do  yon  really  approve  of  gymnastics  for 
ladies,  Mrs.  Prendergast?"  Proud  Mother: 
‘1  do  indeed,  Mr  Mildmay,  and  always  have, 
lean  assure  you  that  there  is  not  one  of  my 
daughters  that  couldn’t  knock  down  her  own 
father.” 

An  item  to  the  effect  that  George 
Sand  earned  more  than  $200,000  by  her 
pen  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  presg. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  man  who 
oannot  write  a  grammatical  sentence  to 
save  bis  soul  from  Gehenna,  but  in  spite 
of  this,  he  has  earned  nearly  $250,000  with 
his  pen.  His  pens  at  present  yield  over  $5,000 
per  year,  and  he  uses  several  of  them. 
He  keeps  pigs  in  them. 

Three  ladies  were  going  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball,  one  as  a  Greek  lady,  the  other  two  as 
Neapolitan  peasants.  A  gentleman  friend 
called  on  them  a  few  days  before  the  ball,  and 
finding  that  they  were  out,  inquired  of  the 
servant  if  she  knew  the  characters  the  ladies 
were  going  to  the  ball  in.  to  which  she  replied, 
“Oh!  sir;  they  ain’t. going  with  any  charac¬ 
ters.  but  Mrs.  Captain  is  going  as  the  Greek 
Slave,  aod  the  other  two  ladies  is  going  as 
metropolitan  pheasants.” 


For  Old  Roofs. 


For  Few  Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price  low;  anybody  can  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face:  n  ntorlnlx  durable,  Flrc-proof.  Send  al  once  for 
Illustrated  Book.  N.  Y.  Slate  Roofing  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers— le-ied.  Inspect¬ 
ed  hi  <1  Insured  puynblo  to 
the  purchaser.  Unarautcod 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received, 
i  3  Horse  Power,  .  #230.00. 

5  “  *'  800.00. 

I  7  “  *■  375  00. 

10  “  *'  5X1.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  IMF’G  TO., 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


DKAWN  FOR  THE 


fire  &S,Urglar 


‘John,  if  you  will  just  ring  the  front-door  bell,  Mary  will  let  you  in.” 

[John  ivonders  how  in  thunder  he  is  going  to  do  it 


HAVE  MAp/O-ENjrM^°0VEMEN7S 

NOT  FOUND  ltJHER  nAKEs 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Atf 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  thosES  to  secure 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

rWL.  WINDMILL. 


REPORT  ON  ONE  ACRE  OF  POTATOES.  YIELD  528  BUSHELS. 

A.  One-lialf  acre— “Mammoth  Pearl,”  northern  seed  yield,  10,829  pounds,  equal  to 
280  bushels. 

B.  One-half  acre— “IMninmotli  Pearl.”  Home-raised,  seed  yield  248  bushels. 

Piece  “A”  Ground  accurately  measured,  one  bait  acre  (less  1R0  square  feet).  Soil,  clay,  moderately 
heavy,  but  better  adapted  foe  potatoes  than  some  clay  soils  containing  Iron  aud  inclined  to  bake.  I  he  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  acre  was  thorough,  and  the  land  at  planting  very  friable  and  nice.  It  had  received  no  manure 
but  the  Mapes  prior  to  iR-ll,  and  had  been  for  m  my  years  In  grass,  neglecte  i,  until  there  was  only  a  thin  soli 
full  of  weeds  when  It  was  plowed  up  In  'Stff  for  corn,  it  wn<  Just  such  laud  as  1  term  ordinary  common  farm¬ 
ing  upland.  Potatoes  planted  in  rows  '8  inches  apart.  12  to  '5  Inches  apart  In  the  row,  covered  and  leveled 
Hat.  Smoothing  barrow  used  until  tlm  vinca  w  -re  2  or  a  Inches  high,  kept  clean  front  weeds  up  to  that  time, 
then  a  single  tooth  cultivator  w  •-  tun  between  the  rows  <uil  depth  iMjr  5  Inchesi  aud  the  M  apes  Potato 
Ma  lire.  (»)  ponnas  per  acre,  distributed  lit  the  cut  or  furrow  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  root  growth  from 
rt>wp  tl  H  a  U&cfc  f  at  <-1  our  *  ai  •1 1  al  *  i*$*i  tAfi>  lu  ‘irt/tO  ttii  «’Ofw  hUi^utOc  *>X  IttiS  fi4*if 

acre  exe  pi  on  ope  half  the  length  of  Tour  rows,  this  <drlp  wu*  left  without  any  mulch  to  test  the  effects  of 
the  mulching-  no  cultivation  was  given*  ter  the  mulch  was  spread. 

Fertiliser  uted,  AWto  #00  bounds  of  the  Manes  Potato  Manure  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  surface,  after 
a  broadcast  ilr\*H-sf  ng  ol  4)  loads  Of  stable  m  .mare,  f  ne  yield  wa  -  I-,- 1 ‘I  pounds,  cq  lal  to  180  buallOlsUu  poutnls 
each i  on  this  nlci-c,  one  half  acre.  These  moasurem  rats  were accurately  made  by  dlslnt  rested  parties.  Tola 
very  targe  Meld  is  explained  by  tho  fuel  that  the  row*  were  t  wice  as  numerous  a«  usual  n*  Inches  apa> 
Instead  of  thrt  e  feet  ,  and  the  potatoes  , contrary  to  expectations  of  sou;  ■  neighbors- Instead  of  being  Kjuall 
were  very  rar.e.  una-uatlv  -o.  and  very  «upcn  .r  tu  quality,  rarely  excelled.  The  test  maJe  -m  the  balf  of  the 
four  rows  (111  f  is  t  king »  by  units  dou  of  the  mulching  showed  no  difference  In  either  lU'iiity  or  ouuafif  u  of 
yield  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  at  harvest.  If  the  season  had  been  n  dry  one  the  mulching  might 
nave  proved  beneficial. 

Piece  “B  ”  The  condltlonaof  Mils  niece,  of  one-half  acre,  were  apparently  Just  the  same  u=~ww  h  the  half 
“A,"  including  character  of  soil,  fertilizers  used,  method  of  plant!  g.  executing  Ih-d  home  -v.i>vd  -o-  d  was 
plan  rod  and  no  mnlch  used.  Yield  was  much  Inferior  In  quality  and  size  Of  the  l 'Ota  toe*  ns  com  pared  with  plot 
“A.”  T1k-  product  was  n  t  accurately  weighed,  but  it  f.  lf -bon  or  the  yield  of  plot  A,  by  i  to  R  per  cent.,  but 
was  certalulv  not  less  luun  2is  hu-tudn  on  the  half  acre.  The  potato  bugs  did  considerable  damage  to  this  piece, 
and  reduced  the  yield,  pott  lbly  enough  to  make  np  the  difference-  Alt  of  i  hit  potato  ground  hed  been  fertilized 
for  three  year-  before,  exclusively  wkb  the  Mapes  Manures.  In  188'  I, Oh"  pound*  for  com  ljg?.  Mu  pouxnls  of 
the  MapeB  Potato  Manure  for  potatoes  In  ISIS,  with  MX)  pound*  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Marmr  *  for  Light  and 
'‘fleh')'’'  ftolln,  uu^'Uaif  ear’ll,  for  wiiOftt,  W.  S.  COSIDS,  FRKEBOLP,  Nkw  Jkrkky. 

SeDd  postal  for  new  pamphlet  (issued  iu  January),  containin  gfull  reports,  with  diagrams, 
of  Potato  Experiments  at  “Rural  Farm,”  Dr.  Lawes’  Potato  Experience,  etc.,  etc. 


PijstJpUaitfousi 


AsHBtmsn.vM,  Mass  ,  Jan.  14, 18-0. 

I  have  been  verv  sick  over  two  years.  They  all 
gave  me  up  as  past  cure.  I  tried  the  mo*t  skillful 
phvslclaus,  but  -hey  did  not  reach  the  worst  part. 
The  lungs  and  heart  would  Ail  up  e  cry  night  and 
distress  me.  and  my  throat  was  very  had.  I  told  my 
children  l  never  should  die  In  peace  until  I  h«n  tried 
Hop  Bitters.  1  nave  i4to--u  two  <>  ,ulc»  TM)  «*vc 
helped  me  very  much  Indeed.  lamuowweli.  I’ln-re 
was  a  lotot  slot:  f  dkb  here  who  have  seen  bow  they 
helped  me.  and  they  used  them  and  arc  cured,  and 
feel  as  tbanfernl  as  X  do  that  there  1-  *n  valuable  u 
medicine  made.  8HS.  JULIA  G.  CU8HINO. 

WntsTox.  Fozsvtp  Co.,  n.  c. 

Gents— I  d>-*lrc  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
vour  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
dyspepsia  for  live  years  previous  to  commencing  tin- 
use  of  your  Hop  letters  some  six  months  ago  My 
cure  has  been  woudertuL  lain  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  this  place,  aud  my  whole  r<>" 
gregatlon  can  testify  t<>  the  *  rent  virtues  of  your 
bitters.  Very  respectfully' 


This  la  the  best  working  end  the 
•  most  powerful  Wind  Kn 
I5Ejjrr  glue  In  the  world,  because 
of  nr*/,  the  superior  ex 
nMf  cdlcnce  of  Us  self  regulat 
< _  I  lug  n>echaul*lii;auq-,-coTtd. 

the  better  form  ami  posi¬ 
tion  of  it*  sail-..  The  facta 
and  reasons  wbi-  h  support  this 
claim  ure  si  t  fortli  lu  our  Descrip- 
live  Catalogue  Second  Edition— 
1884,  for  which  apply  to 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 

i  A  FUEL 

laSxYER  JF  Vl 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 


Address 


Address*  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO. 

yfUtut  Mention  this  Paptr.i  ChatilbersbUTfl,  P#. 


Fail-haven  Mass.,  U.H.A 
Mention  this  paper. 


15S  Front  Street.  New  York 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL 


WEILS,  RICH&RDSON  A  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

m  m  mmm  Mpa  H  Used  by  best  Cream- 
pc  II  |  r*  cries  and  Dairies  BE- 

w  "  CAUSE  it  Is  thoStrong- 

I  D  est,  tho  Purest,  the 

La  W  TV  Brightest  and  the  Best. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid. 
®"lt  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.-sa 
It  Is  not  our  ol  d  Color,  but  a  new  one  ao  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  tlurt  it  cannot  ohxnjro. 


A  beantiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  Plate,  and  looo  illus¬ 
trations,  with  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  prices  c.r  .Seeds  and  Plants,  and  how  to  grow  lbeuu 
Printed  m  English  and  Gcnnun,  Price  only  10  cents,  which 
mav  be  dedneted  ftom  first  order.  It  tells  what  you  want  for 
the  Garden,  and  bow  to  get  it  instead  of  t  unning  to  the  grocery 
ul  the  last  mompnt  to  buy  whatever  seeds  ure  left  over,  meeting 
Will 'disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting.  „„„„ 

RUY  ONLV  VICK "H  8 REDS  AT  U  F.ADQUAP.TEP.S. 

Monthly  \  »  ac.azine,  colored  Plate  in  every 

fine i  1  lus-  Jx A t r.ttionB.  Prlee,  ft .2.’.  a  year;  Five  copies 
10  cts;  3  trial  copies  25  cts.  We  will  send  to  one  address  \  kit's 
rations  at  the  prices  named  below— really  two  magazines  at  the 
f  *4.oo :  St.  Nicholas.  #3.50 ;  Good  Cheer,  !1.25;  or  Wide  Awake, 


MAKES 


oolors,  for  thoy  get  rancid  and  spoil  tlio  butter. 

Soo  that  our  trade  mark,  »  dandcUon  bios 
som,  la  on  the  box,  u ud  tho  »i*ni,tura  of  WoUb 
Riohai-daon  &  Co.,  la  on  thebotUoond  TAKE  NC 
OTHER .  If  the  denier  V#  ^»  |  |  /V  It] 

doos  not  kocp  it,  write  |  ft 

us  to  know  where  and  __  _  _  —m  __ 

how  to  get  It  without  k{  I  3  I  T  t  U 
extra oxpeuae,  W  I  I  “*  Al 


With  Force  Feed  FertilizerAttachment 


Alwnyi.  reliable!  NoSpeclnl  Device  rcqnlrod 
for  l’luntl"K  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
information,  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

Ho*  H.  Hhnruvllls.  N.  Y. 


HUUaI 


Sold  by  druggints,  grocors  and  morchanto. 
Four  sizes,  ICc.  fillo.  DOc.  $1.00, 
WELLS,  RICIIAUDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


PIANO-FORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Tones,  Worlnnaiisliip  &  DnraMlity. 

WILLIAM  K  TV  ABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 

No.  112  Fifth  A-vnmw.,  New  York. 


"Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  ■which  the  excess  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  farmoro  economi¬ 
cal.  It  i«  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
ndniirnbly  adapted  for  Invalids  us 
well  os  for  perform  lu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


SEED 

DRILL 


Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  Olt  COMBINED. 

Art  milted  by  lending  Seedsmen  aud  Market  Garden 
nrs  everywhere  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  reliable 
Implements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Jieieare  of  dteap  Jinitaiiont!  inquire  for 
the  genuine  machines  which  are  made  only  by- 

T.B.EVEKETT&CO  .j  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  circulkri,  giving  latest  prlcw  and  Improvement.. 
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Burnt  (Topics. 


Dougall  Gooseberry,  No.  3.  Fig.  59. 


M.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pa.,  and  several 
others  sent  to  us  last  Fall.  How  far  they  may 
combine  large  fruit  with  exemption  from 
mildew  can  only  be  known  by  another  year  or 
so  of  trial. 

Meantime  we  advise  our  friends  to  select 
the  largest  berries  from  their  own  or  neigh¬ 
bors1  plants,  and  sow  the  seeds.  This  may  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Sow  half- 
an  inch  deep  in  drills  of  mellow  soil;  or  the 
seed  may  be  washed  out  and  mixed  with  sand 
in  a  box  which  should  be  buried  in  a  shady, 
cold  place  until  Spring,  as  very  little  warmth 
will  cause  the  seeds  to  sprout,  when  they  may 
be  sown  as  above. 


TESTS  WITH  NEW  POTATOES. 

(CONTINUED.) 


SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 


The  soil  is  a  moist,  mellow  loam,  Inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  salt,  kalnlt.boue. 
etc  ,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  WW  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spudes  wide,  five  inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past  seasons,  were 
dug.  The  soil  in  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  opart  upon 
this,  and  then  covered  with  an  Inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
Oiled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  required  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  ts  never  IMled-up  about  the  plants, 
but  Jtept  at  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  hero,  our  object  is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a 
rich  soil  especially  prepared  for  them. 

To  be  serviceable  to  our  readers  we  must 
hasten  the  reports  of  the  uew  kinds  of  potatoes 
tested  here  last  Summer. 

Dark  skinned  Seedling  of  Early  Ohio, 
from  W.  H.  Cook, West  Point,  Wts.,who  wrote 
us:  ‘"Both  the  light  and  dark  came  from 
this  seed.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  time 
of  ripeuiog  or  quality.  The  variety  is  earlier 
than  Early  Ohio  or  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
very  productive.”  The  yield  was  of  the  color 

of  Early  Ohio,  aud  the 
tops  were  low-grow¬ 
ing  like  that  variety. 
Dug  August  4.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  564.1)6  bushels  to  the 
acre,  an  average  of  13 
to  a  hill,  of  which  65 
per  cent,  were  market¬ 
able.  Five  of  the  best 
weighed  two  pounds 
two  ounces.  It  is  not 
quite  so  early  as  the 
Pearl  of  Savoy  grow¬ 
ing  beside  it.  Eaten 
September-.1),  the  flesh 
was  found  to  be  near¬ 
ly  white — the  quality 
not  very  dry.  We 
have  never  seeu  a  blos¬ 
som,  much  less  a  fruit, 
upon  vines  of  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Ohio.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  Fig  61,  shows  the 
characteristic  form, 
while  it  is  larger  than 
the  average  size. 
Light-skinned.  Al¬ 
so  from  Mr.  Cook.  The 
seeds  w  ere  large,  flue- 
looking  potatoes.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  561  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  best  five 
weighed  three  pounds. 
Shape  oblong-cylin¬ 
drical,  sometimes 
smaller  iu  the  middle. 
Au  average  of  nine  to 


(Skoumtsi  ot  Me  $ural 
'ftew-'iloMer. 


RURAL  WEEPING  GOOSBERRYT.  Fig  60. 


new  gooseberries. 


In  the  Fall  of  1888  we  received  a  number  of 
new  gooseberries  from  James  Dougall,  of 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada.  That  shown  at 
Fig.  5'J  is  his  No.  8.  He  says  it  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Houghton  (from  a 
seed  of  the  former),  resembling  in  growth  the 
former  more  than  the  latter.  He  6ays  it  is  a 
great  and  constant  bearer  of  good-sized,  dark- 
green  fruit,  with  the  flavor  of  the  English 
gooseberry.  It  has  never  mildewed  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  him,  and  he  thinks  it 
will  make  a  very  profitable  market  berry. 

It  fruited  here  last  Summer  on  several 
branches,  one  of  which  isshown.  A  little  mil¬ 
dew  appeared  on  the  tips  of  the  growing 
shoots — otherwise  the  plant  was  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

Fig.  60  shows  a  fruiting  spray  of  a  “chance” 
seedling  raised  here.  It  is  quite  true  to  na¬ 
ture.  It  will  he  seeu  the  berries  are  sm.»ll;  but 
they  are  borne  in  immense  quantities,  and 
when  fully  ripe  are  quite  sweet.  The  plant  in 
habit  is  pendulous,  every  branch  bending 
over  to  the  ground.  W orked  upon  tall  stocks 
(the  Missouri  Currant  would  be  the  best),  this 
gooseberry  would,  very  likely,  form  a  little 
weeping  tree  of  some  beauty. 

Our  object  in  placing  a  picture  of  this  seed¬ 
ling  gooseberry  before  our  readers,  and  in 
speaking  of  its  great  productiveness  aud  the 
sweetness  of  its  fruit,  is  to  show  how  much 
gooseberries  may  vary  from  seed,  even 
though  no  attempt  at  crossing  was  made. 

The  best  of  our  American  varieties  are  the 
Houghton’s  Seedling,  Downing,  and  Smith’s 
Improved,  which  last  is  a  seedling  of  the 
Houghton,  bearing  larger  fruit.  The  Down¬ 
ing  is,  however,  considered  the  best  of  all. 

The  English  gooseberries  may  be  divided 
into  the  white,  green, 
yellow  andred-lruited 
sorts,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  some 
of  them  bearing  fruit 
an  iucu-and-a-half 
through  the  shortest 
diameter.  But  under 
the  usual  conditions  of 
cultivation,  they  all 
mildew  in  l  his  country 
after  the  llrst  year  of 
bearing.  This  tnay  be 
delayed  sometimes  by 
high  culture,  shade, 
mulching  and  prun¬ 
ing.  What  we  need  to 
do  now,  either  by 
crossing  the  American 
aud  foreign  species  or 
by  self-seed  lings  of  the 
former,  Is  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit, 
and  yet  retain  in  the 
new  kinds  foliage 
which  will  uot mildew. 

We  are  testing  Mr. 

Dougall’s  Nos.  8,  3,  7, 
ami  10 ;  the  Industry, of 
Ellwanger  &  Barry; 
the  Cayuga,  of  H. 

S.  Anderson,  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y. ;  a 
variety  from  Lewis 
Roesch,  of  Fredonta, 

N.  Y. ;  one  from  C.  H. 

Sumner,  of  Polo,  Ills. ; 
the  Orange,  from  H. 


a  hill  of  which  75  per  cent.,  in  numbers,  were 
marketable.  Eaten  September  18;  flesh  near¬ 
ly  white,  dry  and  mealy. 

Dakota  Red.— Our  report  of  this  potato 
last  year  was  unfavorable.  We  were  request¬ 
ed  to  try  it  again.  Planted  A  pril  7th  (as  were 
those  above)  and  dug  September  1,  the  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  275  bushels  to  the  acre,  six 
to  a  hill,  45  per  cent.,  in  numbers,  marketable. 
Among  the  best,  five  weighed  one  pound  and 
three-quarters, 

Montreal,— From  0.  H.  Alexander,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vermont,  who  claims  It  to  bo  a  cross 
between  State  of  Maine  and  Snow  Queen. 
The  seed  was  hollow-hearted.  Planted  April 
7,  and  dug  September  3— a  late  intermediate. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  1,189.84  bushels 
to  the  acre;  1S^‘  to  a  hill;  S7  per  cent,  mar¬ 
ketable.  Tops  upright  and  rather  small. 
Among  the  best,  five  weighed  three  pounds 
eight  ounces.  Buff  skin,  irregular  shape, 
often  angular,  generally  flattened.  Fig.  62. 
Eyes  rather  deep.  Large  average  size. 

A  neighboring  farmer — a  justice  of  the 
peace— called  upon  us  and  desired  we  should 
show  him  some  of  our  great  yields  of  potatoes. 
At  the  writer’s  request  he  gave  the  following 
statement: 

‘•This  is  to  certify  that  I  saw  the  above  potatoes 
dug:  that  X  weighed  them,  and  found  the  yield  to  be 
at  the  rate  of  ],1S9.84  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“JOHN  I},  WEBB, 

“Justice  or  the  Peace.” 

A  lot  of  these  potatoes  were  cooked  January 
2S.  The  flesh  was  nearly  white— not  quite  so 
white  as  that  of  the  Early  Rose;  it  was  dry 
and  very  mealy,  the  potatoes  falling  apart 
before  fully  cooked.  No  hollow-hearted  tubers 
were  noticed  in  the  lot  cooked, 


THE  WYANDOTTES  AGAIN. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  a  cross  between  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  might  make  an 
excellent  all-purpose  fowl.  These  two  breeds 
resemble  each  other  in  several  ways.  Both 
mature  early.  They  are  of  much  the  same 
size  and  shape  and  lay  about  the  same  sized 
eggs.  Both  are  hardy,  and  quiet  and  thrive 
in  confinement.  Were  we  obliged  to  choose 
between  them,  we  should  prefer  the  Wyau- 
dottes,  for  the  reason  that,  while  equal  in  other 
essential  respects,  they  have  given  us  more 
eggs  than  any  other  breed  we  have  ever 
tested.  Further  experience  may  change  this 
opinion. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS, 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  January  3.  I  see  the  Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator  (which  seems  to  be  worried  about  the 
Rural)  assumes  that  because  the  Rural 
offered  a  prize  for,  and  published  cuts  of 
mammoth  potatoes,  it  therefore  desires  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  such  for  market. 
I  did  not  so  understand  it.  [We  emphatically 
stated  otherwise. — Eds.] 

Prof.  Budd’s  article  on  the  Russian  Pear  (p. 
2)  interests  us  all  in  the  “cold  belt,”  Though 
we  can  grow  some  fruit  on  a  few  kind9  (such 
as  Onondaga,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite  and  the  Macomber  Seedlings),  yet  the 
pear  of  Western  Europe  is  not  at  home  with 
us.  But  tbpse  new-comers  from  Eastern 
Europe,  aud  from  Asia,  are  thoroughly  iron¬ 
clad.  Some  of  them  are  good  dessert  fruits, 
and  by  seedlings  and  crosses  we  can  doubtless 
get  a  breed  of  pears  that  mil  be  a  vast  boon 
to  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  this  we  trust  that  Prof.  Budd 
will  be  our  Van  Mons. 

Truly,  as  the  Western  Rural  says  (p.  3), 
should  we  farmers  and  fruit-growers  honor 
the  pioneer  horticulturists  who  have  done  and 
are  doing  so  much  in  the  originating  and 
popularization  of  new  and  valuable  fruits. 
And  I  deprecate,  greatly,  the  readiness  of  so 
many  writers  to  speak  slightingly  of  Ameri¬ 
can  novelties  in  this  line.  I  think  they  will 
at  least  average  in  value  and  usefulness  with 
the  long  list  of  valuable  sorts  that  have  in 
past  years  been  brought  from  over  seas.  Of 
course,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  will 
all  have  their  defects,  and  some  will  entirely 
disappoint  expectation.  Absolute  perfection 
is  rare  indeed,  yet  how  many  seem  to  insist 
that  everything  short  of  that  should  be  given 
the  cold  shoulder. 

The  Farm  Journal  (quoted  p.  4)  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  saying  that  “not  much  can  be 
done  to  change  the  habit  of  milk  secretion  in 
older  cows,  or  even  after  the  first  year.”  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Amasa  Scott,  of  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt,,  have  conclusively  shown  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  Mr.  Scott  says  justly,  that  many 
cows  grow  old  and  die  without  ever  produc¬ 
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ing  150  pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  year,  that, 
in  the  right  hands,  taken  any  time  before 
their  tenth  year,  may  be  made  to  produce 
more  than  double  that  quantity.  He  has 
taken  old,  common  cows,  which  looked  so 
bad  that  he  drove  them  home  by  night  to 
avoid  the  jeers  of  those  he  might  meet,  and  ju 
two  or  three  years  he  made  them  yield  500 
to  600  pounds  of' butter  in  a  year.  He  tells 
bow  he  did  it  in  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
Report  for  1878,  p.  82. 


Rural  Jan  10.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  see 
Mr.  Earle’s  earnest,  energetic,  kindly  coun¬ 
tenance  so  well  pictured  ou  p.  21.  He  well 
answers  the  definition  of  a  “Western  man,” 
made  years  since,  as  “a  Yankee  enlarged.” 
Vermont,  is  proud  of  many  such,  who  have 
gone  out  where  there  is  “ample  scope  and 
verge  c-nough,”  and  “spread  themselves” — like 
the  "Strawberry  King.” 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  is  quoted  as  saying  (on  p.  23),  that  money 
invested  in  bonds  by  our  New  England  farm¬ 
ers  at  low  interest  could  be  made  to  pay  far 
more  if  used  as  working  capital  upon  their 
farms  So  it  could,  but  probably  not  by  the 
same  men.  The  men  who  can  take  a  New 
England  farm  and  run  it  to  large  profit  are 
extremely  few.  Yet  in  nearly  every  county 
there  are  some  who  do  it.  But  it  requires 
busiuess  habits  and  skill,  such  as  very  few 
ordinary  farmers  ever  acquire  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of.  Farming  as  a  busiuess  is  by  no 
means  generally  understood  among  us,  Farm¬ 
ing  as  the  means  of  getting  a  living  aud  sav¬ 
ing  up  a  few  hundreds  for  old  age,  is  the 
standard  ideal,  and  will  be  so  until  farmers 


are  better  trained  in  youth.  Our  Yankee 
farmers  need  “enlarging”  badly. 

I  am  happily  disappointed  in  finding  my 
expectation  (as  expressed  on  p.  24),  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  hot  September  my  Wealthy  apples 
would  this  season  prove  only  to  he  “early 
winter.”  They  are  keeping  about  as  well  as 
usual.  Very  few  have  rotted— not  nearly  as 
many  as  of  the  Baldwins  from  Southern  New 
Hampshire— aud  they  will,  no  doubt,  keep  as 
usual  until  about  April  1,  or  till  the  spring 
warmth  begins  to  enter  the  cellar  and  set  the 
Early  Rose  Potatoes  to  sprouting.  Then  they 
go  quickly. 

“Is  the  Rural  a  safe  guide?’’  Your  edito¬ 
rial  observations  under  this  head  (p  28)  are 
excellent.  The  number  of  agricultural  papers 
conducted  by  men  utterly  unqualified  to  edit, 
cr  intelligently  judge  the  quality  of  matter 
sent  them  for  publication,  is  far  too  large. 
It  is  tbBse  that  lower  the  average  standing  of 
agricultural  journalism  so  greatly  with  the 
public.  The  Rural  is  really  one  among  the 
very  few  “safe  guides”  that  we  have. 

Rural,  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Strohecker’s  house 
(deliurated  and  described  on  p.  37)  is  worthy 
of  praise.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  he 
has  made  bis  rooms  ot:  r*  liberal  size.  The  13x 
14  rooms  that  may  answer  in  village  bouses 
are  not  nearly  big  enough  in  a  farm  house. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  size  both  ways 
a  multiple  of  three.  This  suits  the  standard 
width  of  carpets  aud  lengths  of  lumber,  and 
thus  tends  to  economy  in  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing.  Then  make  kitchen,  parlor  and  living 
room  at  least  15x18,  and  the  smallest  bed¬ 
rooms  never  less  than  12x12,  better  12x15. 

Prof.  Sheldon’s  *  ‘Cow  for  the  Dairy”  is  a 
very  interesting  article.  But  he  is  mistaken 
if  he  supposes  we  have  no  good  dairy  herds  of 
Short-horns  in  this  country.  The  early  impor¬ 
tations  to  New  England  were  nearly  all  of 
that  class.  But  the  trouble  with  the  Short¬ 
horns  is  that  their  bulk  unfits  them  both  for 
billy  land  and  for  thin  pasturage.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  ridiculously  misnamed  Dutch 


cattle— the  alleged  “Holsteins.”  The  flanks  of 
the  Alleghenies,  from  Canada  to  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  are,  for  the  most  part,  suited  only  to  small, 
active  breeds  of  cattle.  Only  a  few  of  the 
larger  valleys  can  profitably  sustain  the  larger 
breeds. 

Mr.  Falconer's  article  on  “The  Clematis” 
(p.  38)  is  very  instructive.  The  clematis  is  one 
of  the  “iron-clads,”  hardy  where  wistarias 
akebias,  honey-suekles,  climbing  roses,  trum¬ 
pet-creepers  and  grape-vines  can  be  had  only 
at  the  cost  of  careful  winter  protection,  if  at 
all,  while  clematis,  Virginia  creeper,  aristo- 
lochia  and  celastrus  can  be  left  upon  the  trel¬ 
lises  with  perfect  safety  in  the  hardest  Win¬ 
ter.  But  the  clematis,  with  Us  almost  infinite 
variety  of  habit,  size,  season,  and  color  of 
bloom,  is  the  queen  of  them  all. 

I  am  glad  to  see  engravings  of  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  new  grapes  (p.  89).  I  know  no  more  of 
the  vines  than  you  do,  but  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  the  fruits,  from  samples  sent  me  by 
Mr.  A. 

Referring  to  the  large  persimmon  from 
Florida,  spoken  of  on  p.  40,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  vary  the  extensive  culture  of 
the  citrus  fruits  in  that  State  with  plantations 
of  the  finest  Japanese  persimmons*  Is  much 
known  about  their  keeping  and  shipping 
characteristics?  [Good  shippers.  Eds.] 

The  Rural’s  remarks  (p.  44)  on  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  circulation  of  greenbacks  of 
small  denominations,  are  sound.  There  has 
been  not.  the  least  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  such  curtailment,  any  more  than 


there  was  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fractional 
currency.  The  Congressmen  know  well 
enough  that  this  is  so,  and  while  the  true  rea¬ 
son  for  such  action  can  only  be  guessed,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  “cat  under  the 
meal.”  The  people-  want  them,  but  some¬ 
body  doesn’t  want  them,  no  doubt  for  selfish 
reasons.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
Congress  the  defeat  of  such  “jobs,”  but  as  a 
rule  it  seems  that  Congress  exists  mainly  for 
the  passage  of  laws  which  the  people  don’t 
want,  and  the  suppression  of  laws  that  they 
do  want. 

Rural,  January  24.  I  quite  agree  with 
“Stockman”  in  his  admiration  of  the  “red 
Devonshire  cattle”  which  were  my  grand¬ 
father’s  pride  in  Maine  fifty  years  ago.  They 
are  the  only  beef  cattle  worth  anything  in  a 
rough  hill  country.  If  they  could  only  be 
made  better  dairy  beasts,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  “holding  out,”  neither  the  Aysrhires 
nor  the  Jerseys  could  drive  them  out  of  New 
England. 

We  all  like  the  Rural’s  impartial  treat¬ 
ment  of  novelties,  as  readers,  but  as  origina¬ 
tors  it  makes  us  squirm,  sometimes.  I  know 
how  it  feels,  brother  Cay  wood,  but  the  Rural, 
even  when  hard  on  us,  is  honest,  and  has  less 
pride  of  opinion  than  tiny  authority  [  know  of. 
It  didn’t  see,  at  first,  that  the  American  Won¬ 
der  Pea  was  any  gain  ou  Little  Gem,  but  just 
as  soon  as  it  did,  it  said  so  with  perfect  free¬ 
dom  We  want  just  such  a  paper  to  tell  us 
“the  truth  as  it  sees  it,”  about  other  folks’  pro¬ 
ductions— and  we  can’t  have  it  without  taking 
our  share  of  its  Rhadamanthine  justice,  when 
it  comes.  To  spare  the  whip,  is  to  spoil  the — 
whip. 

The  Rural  is  quite  right  in  saying  (p.  57) 
that  the  Dorking  fowl,  with  all  its  merits,  is 
lacking  in  hardiness.  I  satisfied  myself  on 
that  point  many  years  ago.  And  Col.  Curtis 
is  right  (p.  5G),  when  he  puts  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  at  the  head  as  market  fowls.  For  eggs 
in  Winter,  give  me  the  White  Leghorns— and 
a  warm  hen-house.  [Try  the  Wyandottes> 
Dr.,  Eds.] 


It  seems  to  me  that,  seeing  that  most  oleo¬ 
margarine  is  adultered  with  butter,  Prof. 
Taylor’s  sulphuric  acid  test  (p.  57)  is  of  little 
value. 

I  am  glad  you  advise  (p.  57)  the  planting  of 
the  Buerre  Bose  Pear.  There  are  few  hand¬ 
somer  pears,  and  very  few  better  ones.  The 
Sheldon  is  as  good,  perhaps,  but  in  looks  it 
is  nowhere  beside  the  Bose. 

Indeed  it  is  “startling,”  in  these  bard  times, 
that  your  liberal  offering  of  premiums  for 
subscriptions  has  nob  elicited  a  more  lively 
respouse.  I  see  that  some  papers  who  employ 
canvassers  and  agents  at  a  salary  think  (or 
profess  to  think)  that  the  Rural’s  method  in 
“buying”  or  “bribing”  subscribers,  is  not 
legitimate  journalism.  There  seems  to  be 
some  anxiety  about  the  matter,  and  a  perhaps 
premature  jubilation  over  your  frank  expres¬ 
sions  of  astonishment.  I  hope  the  boys  and 
girls  will  take  hold  of  your  liberal  offer,  and 
shame  the  dilatory  old  folks  (and  critics),  by 
rolling  up  those  lists  in  good  shape  without 
further  delay. 


f  arm  Cccmonuj. 


AUGSPURGER  FENCE. 


P.  B.  BROCK. 

The  ferce  shown  in  Fig.  67  is  the  invention 
of  an  Ohio  farmer,  Mr.  Augspurger.  The 
patent  on  it  bos  expired,  so  that  any  one  can 
now  make  it  without  any  fear  of  claims  for 
“royalty"  or  suits  for  infringement  of  patent. 
As  seen,  it  is  made  in  sections,  aud  when  once 
these  have  been  constructed,  it  is  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  quickly’  set  up  and 
connected  where  desired.  Practically  it  forms 
a  firm  fence,  which  cannot  be  lifted  or  discon¬ 
nected  by  swine,  or  pushed  over  by  cattle. 
The  lengths,  or  panels,  are  as  light  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  strength.  The  posts,  A  and  B,  are 
of  unequal  length,  and  are  connected  by  five 
rails,  with  a  brace,  either  vertical  or  diago¬ 
nal,  about  the  mid-length  of  each  panel.  The 
post.  A,  at  one  end  of  each  panel,  is  only  of 
sufficient  length  for  the  attachment  of  the 
rails;  but  the  other,  post  B,  is  longer,  leaving 
a  rest  to  support  the  panels  above  the  ground. 

The  top,  bottom,  and  center  rails  of  each 
panel  extend  at  each  end  beyond  the  posts, 
end  are  gained  out,  at  C,  for  half  their  width, 
the  gains  being  in  the  upper  side  at  the  end 
having  the  supporting-rest,  and  in  the  under 
side  at  the  other  end. 

The  panels  are  connected  by  engaging  the 
gains  of  one  panel  in  the  corresponding  ones 
of  the  next,  aud  are  set  upon  the  ground  in  a 
zigzag  form,  so  that  each  panel  serves  as  a 
brace  for  those  adjacent.  This  is  said  to  in¬ 
sure  firmness  aud  rigidity  to  the  fence.  To 
secure  the  connections  of  the  panels  from 
accidental  disengagement  by  the  operations  of 
hogs  or  cattle,  one  or  more  of  the  rails  have 
tongues  alternately  upon  their  upper  and 
lower  edges,  which  prevent  the  lifting  of  the 
upper  panel  when  the  fence  is  set  up  in  its 
zigzag  position.  A  cleat  or  block,  D,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot  of  each  loug  post  to  serve 
as  an  anchor  by  being  placed  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  the  post  beiug  somewhat 
longer  when  this  plan  is  adopted. 


SUrjcljitFChm. 


A  CONVENIENT  BARN. 

Having  had  something  to  do  with  barns  for 
•  the  last  half  century,  aud  beiug  considered 
something  of  an  economist,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  the 
bam  shown  at  Fig.  522  in  the  Rural  of  De¬ 
cember  20,  188-4.  Would  it  not  he  au  improve¬ 
ment  to  make  the  barn  30  feet  wide  instead  of 
50  feet,  and  the  posts  25  feet  long  instead  of 
20  feet.  And  as  horse-forks  can  now  be  bought 
that  will  unload  30  cwt.  of  hay  in  less  than  10 
minutes,  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  use  the  horse- 


fork  instead  of  filling  up  the  drive  way,  and 
mow  the  hay  from  bottom  to  top,  thus  using  a 
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good  deal  of  room  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Then  for  a  manure  shed,  build  a  20- 
foot  lean-to  instead  of  keeping  the  manure 
under  the  barn;  for  then  it  could  be  better 
ventilated.  Where  a  good  many  cattle  are 
kept  in  a  basement,  I  find  there  is  a  strong 
odor  and  n  perceptible  dampness  which  would 
show  itself  on  tools,  especially  of  polished  iron 
or  steel.  At  Fig.  63  is  a  sketch  showing  my 
idea  of  a  bam,  with  ventilators  to  allow  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  breath  of  animals 
and  foul  odors  from  their  droppings,  etc,  I 
suppose  the  ground  to  have  a  gradual  slope. 

WARREN  VREELAN’D. 


£l)e  i)fri)sin£m. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


All  that  is  required  to  prove  the  justice  of 
any  just  thing  is  to  wait.  “Time  proves  all 
thiugs  ”  These  thoughts  occur  to  me  as  I 
read  a  remark  in  the  Rural  of  January  17 
(page  40)  to  the  effect  that  “a  writer,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  fat  beef  exhibited  recently  at 
Chicago,  asks  if  it  was  really  beef  or  only  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  veal,”  I  have  remarked 
at  various  times  something  of  thesame  sort  of 
thing  in  iegard  to  “baby  beef1’;  but  I  have 
been  soundly  rated  for  my  old-fashioned  views. 
Now  ray  preference  in  regard  to  beef  is  for  a 
four-year  old  which  has  been  well  fed  all 
through  its  life,  but  not  fatted  until  it  has 
matured  its  muscle  and  made  firm,  solid  flesh 
which  is  a  foundation  for  the  fat.  Age  is 
indispensable  to  maturity,  no  doubt;  and,  no 
doubt,  too,  the  breeding  of  a  modem  beef 
animal  has  hastened  its  maturity  and  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capacity  for  digesting  food  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  then  an  animal  can 
uo  more  make  good,  firm  beef  at  two  years  of 
age  than  a  sucking  pig  can  make  good,  firm 
pork  and  hams. 

It  is  a  question,  too,  which  admits  of  some 
doubt  if  a  four-year-old  steer  costs  any  more 
to  get  its  full  growth  with  moderate  feeding 
than  the  outlay  for  which  a  two-year-old  gets 
its  immature  growth  with  its  immoderate 
feeding  and  forced,  unhealthful  development 
It  is  quite  certain  that  this  question  has  arisen, 
and  is  giving  rise  to  some  serious  thought 
among  breeders  and  grazers  of  cattle. 

>!Tor  a  country  which  is  supposed  to  be  so 
full  of  contagious  and  deadly  diseases  among 
our  live  stock,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
foreign  countries  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
our  meats  and  live  stock,  we  are  certainly 
getting  along  very  comfortably. 

The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  at  last.  I  have  all 
along  insisted  that  the  so-called  scare  about 
contagious  diseases  among  our  live  stock  in 
foreign  countries  was  simulated,  and  put  up 
simply  as  a  cover  for  an  attempt  to  prohibit 
trade  in  cattle  until  a  reciprocity  free  trade 
system  should  be  inaugurated.  Mr.  Morton- 
Frowen,  of  Eugland  and  Wyoming,  discloses 
the  open  secret  when  he  said  at  a  farmers1 
club  dinner  that  “the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
was  the  first  step  toward  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  and  (hat  consequently  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  a  rapid  increase  of  general  trading  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.”  This  has  always 
been  so  plain  that  a  blind  man,  who  bad  his 
other  senses  intact,  could  see  it.  And  it  is 
also  curious  to  perceive  that  the  fuss  about 
contagious  diseases  has  beeu  fomented  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  free  trade  papers  aud  writers, 
while  those  who  were  not  troubled  at  all  about 
this  political  aspect  of  the  case  and  have  beeu 
disinterested,  have  done  their  best  to  represent 
it  in  a  true  aud  just  light. 

If  all  the  nonsense  which  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  animal  diseases  were  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  volume,  it  would  be  “a  big  thing.” 
The  Cleveland  Leader  would  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  iu  the  work,  for  it  writes  recently, 
"Let  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  have  the 
power  it  now  possesses  in  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.”  It 
would  be  n  good  thing,  no  doubt;  but  there  is 
a  little  obstacle  in  the  way,  viz, :  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  reserves  to 
each  of  the  States  the  right  and  duty  of  regu¬ 
lating  its  own  domestic  affairs.  Without  ftu 
amendment,  to  the  Constitution,  which  would 
wholly  destroy  our  present  system  of  State 
Governments,  this  thing  cauuot  be  done. 
Aud  this  is  just  what  is  the  matter. 

A  European  despotism  can  order  a  general 
supervision  and  slaughter  of  all  suspected 
cattle  in  any  part  of  its  dominions.  The 
l  rated  States  is  not  a  despotism,  and  can 
only  act  according  to  the  power  conferred  by 
the  people,  who  are  really  the  Government. 
And  until  the  people  confer  the  authority,  this 
disturbing  questiou  cannot  be  settled. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  turned  to 


sheep  just  now,  and  the  question  of  breeds  Is  | 
being  discussed  vigorously  in  regard  to  the 
profit  from  the  various  kinds.  The  Cotswold 
is  on  the  wane,  aud  the  South  Down  is  takiug 
the  first  place,  as  it  must  necessarily  do  when 
mutton  is  the  first  consideration.  A  n  exhaus¬ 
tive  test,  made  by  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  puts  the  South  Down  first, with 
a  yearly  profit  of  $6.60,  or  more  than  100  per 
cent.  The  Shropshire  follows,  with  a  profit  of 
$6  32,  or  about  90  per  cent.  The  Merino  shows 
a  profit  of  $4.69,  or  about  80  per  cent.  The 
Cotswold  is  low  down,  with  a  profit  of  $3.17, 
or  about  35  per  cent.,  and  the  native  comes 
next  to  it  and  last,  with  a  profit  of  $3,75,  or  75 
per  cent.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  and 
accurate  result  to  any  expert  in  sheep,  aud  1 
think  may  form  the  basis  for  safe  figuring  by 
those  who  think  of  keeping  sheep. 

But  there  are  always  “  wheels  within 
wheels,”  so  to  speak.  And  the  sheep  question  is 
not  wholly  one  to  be  settled  in  this  way  without 
taking  into  account  several  other  con&idera- 


stock  where  a  better  kind  could  not  exist.  It 
goes  to  show  that  our  native  stock  should  not 
be  despised;  but  encouraged  and  improved  as 
far  as  may  be. 


£l)c 


A  PIG  MISTAKE. 

COL  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  is  nothing  like  experience  to  teach 
principles,  although  it  is  often  costly. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  pigs  born  in  Autumn 
will  not  winter  well  in  a  close  pen,  fed  on 
grain.  The  man  who  tries  it  will  always  lose 
rnouey,  if  he  does  not  lose  bis  pigs  outright.  I 
have  tried  it  to  my  satisfaction,  and  it  never 
works  well.  Furthermore,  it  is  always  risky 
to  attempt  to  winter  young  pig3  (say  four 
months  old  or  less)  in  a  close  pen,  even  though 
they  may  be  fed  quite  a  variety  of  food.  W hen 


Cook’s  Seedling  Potato.  Fig.  61,  (See  page  102.) 


tions.  Eighty  per  cent,  can  be  made  from 
a  flock  of  Merinos  much  more  easily  than  100 
per  cent,  from  as  many  South  Downs.  For  Me  • 
rinos  can  be  kept  on  much  poorer  aud  cheaper 
land  and  in  places  where  South  Dowus  could 
not.  In  large  flocks,  too.  Merinos  and  aatives 
could  be  kept  with  little  loss,  while  South 
Downs  and  other  high  bred  sheep  would  suf¬ 
fer  considerably. 

The  native  stock  deserve  some  credit. 
They  are  patient  and  long-suffering,  and  are, as 
one  might  say, the  stone  and  iron  of  the  edifice 
of  which  the  pure  breeds  are  the  gilt  and  the 
finish.  I  have  receutlv  seen  native  sheep  cost¬ 
ing  $1.50  each  wintering  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  mountains  in  the  South;  and,  taken  from 
the  range,  yielding  80  pounds  of  good  mutton, 
which  sells  for  four  cents,  and  leaving  a  pelt 
behind  them  upon  which  there  are  six  pounds  of 


the  floor  of  the  sty  is  plank,  the  conditions  are 
all  the  worse.  Three  of  my  neighbors  this 
Winter  have  had  constant  sickness  amongst 
their  pigs,  and  have  lost  a  numbpr  because  of 
too  much  pig-peu,  floor  aud  gram. 

I  sold  a  perfectly  healthy  boar  pig,  four 
months  old.  to  a  neighbor,  and  in  two  weeks 
it  died.  The  pig  had  “blind  staggers,”  as  it 
is  familiarly  calle  l.  This  disease,  or  rather 
symptom  of  disease,  is  caused  by  dyspepsia  or 
a  clogging  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This 
was  the  case  with  this  pig.  When  I  owned  it 
it  was  fed  buckwheat  hrau  mixed  with  swill 
twice  a  day.  oats  twice  a  day.  and  apples 
once.  It  also  had  the  run  of  a  six-acre  lot 
aud  a  warm  sty  to  go  into.  It  had  a  variety 
of  food,  both  solid  and  laxative,  and  plenty  of 
exercise.  The  seventeen  others  in  the  same 
lot  are  fit  to  butcher,  so  plump  and  healthy 
are  they,  and  not  one  has  ever  been  ailing. 


Montreal  Potato.  Fig.  62.  (Seepage  102.) 


good  wool,  worth  $1.50  This  despised  native 
then  gives  a  profit  of  more  thau  200  per  cent, 
aud  feeds  on  land  which  costs  uo  more  than 
$2.50  per  acre,  and  much  of  it  only  half  as 
much.  1  have  eaten  as  good  and  sweet  beef 
from  native  cattle  which  cost  less  than  $5  per 
head  to  raise,  aud  which  made,  when  slaught¬ 
ered,  $25  clear  of  hide  aud  tallow’,  as  was  ever 
made  from  the  prize  cattle  of  the  exhibitions, 
aud  these  natives  can  be  reared  where  better- 
bred  stock  would  utterly  perish  from  ex¬ 
posure  aud  poor  feeding.  This  is  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  such 


The  dead  pig  was  shut  in  a  small  pen  and  fed 
liberally  of  bran.  The  coarse  part  of  the  bran 
did  not  work  off,  as  there  was  too  much  of 
it,  and  the  other  coudi tions  all  helped  to  make 
the  animal  worse. 

Close  confinement  has  more  injurious  effects 
ou  young  pigs  than  ou  any  other  animals.  It 
causes  other  disorders  besides  those  of  the 
stomach  aud  bowels,  as  the  limits  are  stiffened 
aud  the  heurt  is  weakened  in  its  action,  pro¬ 
ducing  “thumps,”  a  most  fatal  trouble  with 
young  pigs.  These  facts  are  proven  by  the 
experience  of  all  observing  breeders,  who 
know  that  when  the  animals  are  out  on  the 


ground,  the  disorders  mentioned  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare.  This  being  the  case,  we  should 
endeavor  to  have  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  pigs  as  nearly  ground-like  as  possible,  and 
to  avoid  pig  mistakes. 


ppinulogicfll 


SOME  SOUTHERN  APPLES. 

Northern  fruit  growers  are  not  aware  of 
the  very  great  difference  that  exists  in  the 
quality  aud  appearauce  of  southern-grown 
apples.  Tbediffereuces  between  Western  and 
Eastern  fruits  have  long  been  recognized  by 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  the 
recommended  lists  were  modified  mauy  years 
ago,  after  a  hard  struggle  against  the  appar¬ 
ent  sectional  division  of  the  word  American. 
Thebehaviorof  the  apple  under  the  differences 
of  soil  and  climate,  however,  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  the  lists  of  fruits  had  to  be  re¬ 
vised  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  This  is  a 
matter  of  history,  which  youug  pomologists 
may  not  know  aud  some  old  ones  may  have 
forgotten.  This  same  sort  of  behavior  affects 
Southern  apples  very  considerably.  For  in¬ 
stance,  apples  that  ripen  iu  the  Summer  in 
the  North,  are  worthless  in  the  South.  Fall 
apples  in  the  North  are  summer  apples  here, 
while  wiu ter  apples  ripen  in  the  Fall.  Some 
localities,  however,  on  account  of  elevation 
and  consequent  change  of  temperature  and 
season,  produce  apples  that  surpass  those 
grown  iu  the  North  in  size,  color  and  general 
appearance,  and  in  theseasonof  ripening,  and 
in  the  habit  of  the  tree.  This  elevated  plateau, 
which,  on  the  average,  is  3.500  feet  above  tide 
level,  is  especially  adapted,  from  its  cool 
climate  and  its  long  growing  season,  to  the 
culture  of  the  apple.  The  soil  and  general 
features  of  the  country  are  in  every  way 
favorable.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  rich  in 
potash;  the  drainage  is  perfect;  the  climate 
is  even  and  never  rigorous;  the  rainfall  is 
abundant,  and  all  these  help  to  give  to  the 
apples  grown  here  those  very’  qualities  which 
make  them  most  salable  in  the  markets  But 
two  other  regions  in  the  United  States  ap¬ 
proach  this  valley  in  this  respect;  these  are 
Western  New  York  and  Michigan. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  this  section  to  apple 
growing  is  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  which  grows 
to  an  enormous  size,  aud  has  a  very  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  and  flavor,  in  the  elevated  mountain 
region  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  surpassing  in  these 
respects  any  I  have  ever  seen  grownelsewhere. 
The  American  Golden  Pippin,  too,  grows  here 
to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  color  is  a  real 
golden  yellow,  the  fruit  is  smooth  aud  russety 
in  appearance;  the  flavor  is  most  delicious; 
and  the  tree  bears  profusely  every  year.  An¬ 
other  specimen  is  the  Buff  which  originated  in 
Haywood  Co  ,  N.  C.,  a  very  large  apple  of 
quite  ordinary  or  even  poor  flavor  in  the 
North, and  no  better  than  a  turnip  in  the  West; 
but  here  it  is  very  good  in  quality.  The  tree 
is  erect  and  a  very  vigorous  grower;  the  fruit 
is  yellow,  striped  aud  splashed  with  red  to 
very  dark  red.  henry  stewart. 

Macou  Co.,  N.  C. 

We  show  this  variety  as  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Stewarts  at  Fig.  65  p.  106.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
large— stem  %  iach  long ,  planted  in  a  medium¬ 
sized,  regular,  pure  yellow,  slightly  russeted 
cavity ;  the  calyx  is  small  with  open  segments 
staudlug  out  from  the  sides  of  a  small,  shal¬ 
low,  irregular  and  very  much  russeted  basin. 
The  core  is  small  for  so  large  an  apple,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  60.  p.  105.  The  flesh  is  white,  rath 
er coarse-grained.  Eaten November27. sweet; 
as  sweet  as  the  Talman.  Mr.  Downing  says 
this  apple  is  sub  acid. 

THE  NIAGARA  PLUM. 

For  several  years  I  have  not  been  able  to  offer  this 
most  valuable  Plum  to  the  public,  owing  to  not  hav 
Ing  a  sufficient  stock,  but  now  am  prepared  to  offer 
it,  having  a  fine  stock  of  tlie  trees.  The  Niagara 
Plum,  having  been  fully  tested,  tree  and  fruit,  l  now 
offer  it  with  renewed  confidence.  This  beautiful 
plum  was  originated  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  and, 
all  th lugs  considered.  Is  perhaps  the  very  best  plum 
yet  introduced.  It  is  very  large,  entirely  free-stone, 
the  tlesb  cleaving  Com  the  stone  perfectly.  It  is 
sweet.  Juicy,  and  luscious.  Ripens  about  the  first  of 
August.  Is  of  a  rich  purple  color,  and  ju>l  ns  good  as 
it  looks.  For  eating  from  the  hand  it  Is  perfectly 
delicious.  I  own  the  entire  stock  of  Niagara  Plum 
trees,  and  shall  only  sell  them  to  my  customers  In 
small  lots,  therefore  the  trees  can  only  be  obtained 
from  my  agents.  If  you  are  fond  of  this  delightful 
and  refreshing  fruit,  the  plum,  ask  my  agent,  who 
will  call  on  you,  to  Show  you  a  cluster  of  Niagara 
fruit.  Remember  the  trees  of  the  Niagara  can  only 
be  bad  of  my  agents.  ©.  k.  okruish. 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  little  circular, 
several  of  which  we  have  received  from  New 
Eugland.  It  also  contains  a  roughly  executed 
wood-cut,  claiming  it  to  be  a  likeness  of  the 
plum  of  which  we  elsewhere  show  an  outline 
figure.  From  the  letters  received  we  con¬ 
clude  that  the  peddlers  who  have  been  offer¬ 
ing  it  for  sale,  have  been  doing  a  large  busi¬ 
ness,  making  a  specialty  of  selling  the  trees  at 
big  prices.  They  also  show  photographs  of  a 
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nursery,  probably  the  largest  collection  to  bo 
found  anywhere.  Two  new  potatoes  are  of¬ 
fered,  viz  ,  the*  Great  Eastern  and  Dictator, 
both  of  which  we  shall  try.  The  Transylvania 
HutLer  Bean  is  a  new  pole  bean  with  "broad, 
greet),  strmgloss  pods  10  Inches  long— fine  and 
very  productive.'*  The  ucw  Flowering  Head 
Cabbage  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  novelty  from 
Germany,  The  outside  is  the  same  as  other 
cabbages,  but  the  inside  is  filled  with  ‘‘minia¬ 
ture  cauliflowers.”  The  Improved  White 
Plume  Celery  Is  said  to  be  a  valuable  early 
sort,  all  the  stalks,  except  tbo  outer  ones,  be¬ 
ing  a  silvery  white.  Tbo  Golden  Perfection 
Muskraelon  Is  from  Italy,  and  said  to  be  very 
sugary,  small  in  size,  and  highly  perfumed. 
Cleveland’s  Rural  New  Yorker  Pea  Is  given  a 
conspicuous  place  Wo  beg  to  say  that  the 
Rural,  having  Introduced  this  pen,  has  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  do  with  It.  The  seeds  hi  e  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  originator.  There  are  mauy  uov- 
olties  among  flower  seeds,  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  is  called  The  list  of  hardy 
tree  and  shrub  seeds  is  the  best  of  any  we 
know  of.  catul  gue  free. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. — An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  all  sorts  of  plants.  This, 
as  usual,  is  rich  in  novelties,  while  the  regular 
lists,  both  in  tender  and  hardy  plants,  are 
long.  full,  and  well  selected.  The  new  tuber¬ 
ous  rooted  grape-vine,  to  which  reference  has 
several  times  been  made,  is  offered  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time  A  golden  v  irioguted 
Yucca  fllamentosft,  several  beautiful  varieties 
of  the  Rose  of  Sbarou,  new  species  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  climbing  asparagus,  crotons,  antburi- 
utns.  pelargoniums,  begonias,  pitcher  plants, 
ferns  and  bouvardius  are  among  the  lists  of 
the  "new  ami  rare  ”  Among  hurdy  plants  wo 
notice  the  striking  Prunus  PissardU,  whose 
foliage  holds  Its  purple  color  better  than  any 
of  its  class;  the  Climbing  Hydrangea.  PhelO- 
doudron  AmurensiHand  Zanthoceiassorblfolia 
— all  of  winch  we  have  tested  and  described  iu 
these  pages.  We  would  ulso  call  attention  to 
the  long  lists  of  clematis,  and,  among  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  to  the  coleus,  caladmms,  fuchsias, 


D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — Seed 
annual  (112  pages)  for  1885  Eight  pages  are 
given  to  uovelties  or,  at  least,  to  varieties  of 
special  merit.  This  firm  tests  all  so  called 
novelties,  never  offering  them  unless,  by  such 
test,  they  prove  equal  or  superior  to  old  sorts. 
It  makes  no  pretense  of  selling  #2  00  worth  of 
seeds  for  25  cents.  It  believes  that  few  would 
care  to  purchase  a  gold  watch  claimed  to  be 
worth  #100  that  was  advertised  for  #10.  Still 
there  are  many  such  p  ople  The  catalogue 
offers  the  uow  "Opwmus”  Tomato  as  superior 
to  any  other  sort.  It  Is  free  from  cracks  aud 
blemishes;  ripens  more  evenly  than  any  other; 
the  Hush  is  line  grained,  solid  without  the 
“hard  spots'1  found  in  other  large  kiuds.  It 
offers  the  White  Star  Potato  ns  combining 
more  good  qualities  than  uuy  other  potato — 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  claim  is  not  well 
supported.  The  White  Star  Is  not  the  hand¬ 
somest  potato  iu  the  world,  but  it  Is  of  good 
quality,  productive  and  a  good  keeper.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  on  npplicatiou  to  our 
readers,  and  it  is  well  worth  sending  for  and 
carefully  examining. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio. — An  illustrated  seed  aunuul  of  50  pages, 
free.  Among  many  novelties  mentioned  are 
a  new  cucumber  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Pea. 

Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co  ,  4  Quai  de  la 
MiSgessene,  Pai  is,  Frauce.— An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  200  pages  of  all  sorts  of  seeds. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  aud  largest  seed 
houses  in  the  world. 

Botany.  The  “Pioneer  Series.”  By  Al- 

phouso  Wood,  A.. VI.,  Ph.D  Published  by 

A.  S  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Judging  from  the  large  number  of  inquiries 
winch  we  receive  relative  to  botanical  speci¬ 
mens  and  standard  works  upon  botany,  there 
is  an  increased  interest  among  our  readers  in 
this  most  important  science.  The  “Pioueer 
Series"  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  original 
research,  but  rather  tbo  accumulated  results 
of  years  of  investigation  aDd  study,  so  revised 
and  eon  piled  as  to  be  in  all  resDects 
fully  up  to  the  times.  The  first  of  the 
series,  "Object  Lessons  m  Botany,’ 
is  designed  more  especially  for  begin¬ 
ners.  It.  trouts  only  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  science.  1  b<*  drawings  are  from 
nature,  by  Prof.  Wood,  and  are  wed 
and  carefully  executed. 

The  next  book  in  the  series,  and  the 

i>*s  ' 

one  which  we  would  especially  recom- 
mend  to  older  students,  is  Wood’s 
,t  “Botanist  and  Florist.”  This  is  a 
book  of  447  pages  neatly  bound, 
_  it  presents  the  science  iu  u  condensed 
1  ,„  form,  but.  at  the  same  time  issufficient- 

ly  complete  for  ordinary  use.  The 
sections  devotee!  to  sedges  nud  grasses 
are  so  arranged  tbut  the  names  and 
illustrat  ions  are  together,  thus  enabling 
4  the  amateur  to  determine  at  once  the 

identity  of  a  specimen.  Altogether  it 
is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  house 
of  every  fanner  in  the  country, 
"Wood’s  Class  Book  in  Botany”  is  a 
standard  work  of  the  highest  grade  It  includes 
a  full  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  science, 
together  with  a  Flora,  Or  description  of  all 
our  plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  In  this 
work  each  ami  every  species  is  delineated  in 
popular  as  well  as  in  toehuical  terms,  while  a 
vast  nud  comprehensive  system  of  analytical 
tables,  pervading  the  whole  Flora,  conducts 
the  inquirer  almost  immediately  to  the  point 
of  his  research. 

The  other  books  of  the  Beries  are  Wood  and 
Steele’s  "Fourteen  Weeks  in  Botany,”  and 
Wood’s  "Plaut  Records.  ’  In  their  present 
revised  form  the  "Pioneer  Series”  would  seem 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  iu  the  way  of 
botnulcal  text-books,  and  wo  have  no  doubt 
they  will  Hud  tlndr  way  uot  ouly  iuto  our 
lending  educational  institutions,  but  also  into 
the  homes  of  the  farmers.  They  are  valuable 
alike  us  text-books  for  study  or  for  refureuee. 

The  Ladikh’  Hand-book  and  Family 

Almanac  for  1885-0,  presented  by  the 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

This  contains  many  recipes  for  making 
various  dishes,  cakes,  etc. :  also  much  good 
advice  as  to  i  he  sick  room  aud  what  to  do  iu 
an  emergency.  Sent  by  Brown  Chemical 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

If  you  want  a  new  harness  this  Spring,  or 
if  you  dou’t,  it  will  pay  to  send  to  King  & 
Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  an  illustrated  circular 
of  the  harnesses  made  by  them,  hi  this  cir¬ 
cular  s6me  40  or  more  styles  of  harness  are 
described,  ranging  in  price  from  #10  to  #40. 
Send  for  a  circular  and  see  how  cheap  they 
offer  a  harness. 

The  Lincoln  Patent  Channel  Can 
Creamer. — The  ,  illustrated  circular  of  this 
creamer  gives,  iu  a  plum  manner,  the  claims 
which  are  made  and  the  reasons  why  superi¬ 
ority  is  claimed  for  these  cans.  Some  sort  of 


Ondine  828,  another  noted  milker.  Bontje 
was  bred  Nov.  7.  1884,  to  Ondit.  2202,  a  direct 
descendant,  through  Empress  and  Ondine, 
from  Billy  Boelyn  ls9.  a  famous  Holstein  bull 
belonging  to  G  8.  Mill  r,  and  of  whom  we 
gave  an  illustration  some  time  ago,  and  who 
has  won  many  prizes  in  the  ring. 


tree  enormously  loaded,  purporting  to  be  ouly 
three  years  planted.  The  statements  made  in 
these  slips  are  so  utterly  untrue  and  mislead- 
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CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RE JE IV ED. 

J  T.  I.ovktt,  Little  Silver.  Monmouth  Co., 
N.J.-  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Fruit  Culture, TO  pages, 
profusely  illustrated.  Much  time  and  care 
have  been  given  to  this  guide  and  catalogue. 
Besides  an  excellent  list  of  novelties  and  the 
general  lists  of  small  fruits,  it  offers  selected 
lists  of  large  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  crates, 
baskets,  etc.  Mr  Lovett’s  "Boque  ”  collection 
of  hemes  comprises  the  following  — Straw¬ 
berries:  Old  Iron  clad  and  Parry;  Blackber¬ 
ries:  Early  Harvest  and  Taylor's  Prolific; 
Raspberries:  Haosell,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro, 
Souhegan  aud  Gregg;  Grapes:  Jessica  aud 
Niagara.  These,  as  well  as  other  collections, 
are  put  tip  in  certain  quantities  aud  offered 
at  a  reduced  price.  Among  apples,  the  showy 
Red  Beiugbeimer  (illustrated  in  the'  Rural 
of  Nov  L),  is  offered,  aud  a  colored  picture 
of  it  presented.  This  excellent,  catalogue  will 
be  sentfiee  of  charge  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  apply  to  Mr.  Lovett. 

W m.  Henry  Maule,  129  &  181  South  Front 
St.,  P  llada  ,  Pa. — Mr.  Maule  for  some  time 
has  been  ibe  only  member  of  the  firm  of  Ben¬ 
son.  Maule  <fte  Co.,  which  style  of  firm  name 
was  retained  until  January  of  tin's  year.  The 
cutulogue  offers  the  usual  lists  of  farm  and 
gaiden  seeds;  premiums  for  cenain  crops, 
several  pages  of  specialties,  etc  The  Silver 
King  Onion  Is  said  to  grow  to  the  size  of  %% 
pounds,  from  seed.  The  Mammoth  Iron  clad 
Water  melon  grows  to  a  very  large  size — the 
prize  of  1100  offered  last  year  being  taken  by 
a  Mr.  Wm.  Osborne.  The  prize  melon  weighed 


Niagara  Plumb.  Fig.  64. 

ing  that  no  one  who  has  given  an  order  for 
these  trees  should  accept  them,  and  cannot  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

The  facts  about  this  plum  are  these:  It  did 
not  originate  in  Niagara  County,  N  Y.,  but 
was  brought  there  from  Canada  by  one 
Mooney,  and  for  a  long  time  was  called  the 
Mooney  Plum.  Nor  is  it,  all  things  consider¬ 
ed,  the  best  plum  ever  introduced.  It  is  no¬ 
where  nearly  so  large  as  mprt  Rented;  but  isof 
size  and  shape  of  the  figure  shown  inside  ibe 
outline  of  the  fraudulent  cut,  Fig.  64.  Nor 
does  Mr  Gerrlsh  own  i he  entire  stock  of  the 
trees,  as  w«>  arc  quite  sure  they  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  under  thi-*  name  of  E  M.  ody& 

Sons.  Lockpnrt,  N.  Y,,  or  of  Ell  wringer 
&  Bsrry,  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  or  Chase 
Brothers,  of  the  same  place,  and  under 
its  true  name  of  any  well  established 
and  reliable  nurseryman.  This  is  a 
very  good  'plum,  just  as  handsome, 
vigorous,  productive,  and  of  the  same 
size  aud  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
Biadslmw,  than  which  itisno  better  In 
any  respect.  Indeed,  If  it  is  not 
identical  with  this  in  size,  shape,  color, 
and  quality  of  fr  uit,  and  in  leaf,  limb, 
and  tree,  it  is  so  nearly  like  it  that 
neither  Mr  Gerrish  nor  any  of  his 
agents,  nor  any  body  else,  can  oistm- 
gulrh the  two  apurt,  either  iu  tree  or 
fruit  We  have  plenty  of  these  trees 
and  the  Bradshaw,  growing  side  by 
side,  aud  know  wbat  we  say  tube  true. 

e  advise  all  who  have  given  orders 
for  thepe  trees  at  large  prices  under 
the  misrepresentations  of  tbn  circular 
aud  these  statements,  to  refuse  to 1 1 
accept  or  pay  for  them,  aud  this"  ■ 
advice,  if^ffiowed,  will  alone  rave  the  people 
of  Mtmsacbu.-'Bets  more  money  than  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  ever  cost  all  New  England. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  uny  man  having 
any  pretension*  to  honesty  or  common  decency 
can  perpetrate  such  a  gms  misrepresentation. 
Such  fraudulent  practices  usthy-e  do  much  to 
Injure  the  nursery  business,  aud  are  alone 
what  has  given  the  Iren  dealer  such  a  bad 
name.  Will  the  time  nevoi  come  when  men 
will  be  content  to  "tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truib.  and  nothing  but  the  truth’  ? 
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Holstein  Cow  Bontje  791.  Fig.  68, 


dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  caruations,  azaleas 
and  palms.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  with¬ 
out  charge  to  all  who  apply  to  Mr.  Saul. 
Also  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  roses  of  all 
j  kinds.  Abo  a  catalogue  of  flower  aud  garden 
seeds  for  1885. 

Samuel  WiLHON.Mechanicsville, Bucks  Co., 
Pa. —  This  is  au  illustrated  catalogue  (44  p  )  of 
garden,  field  and  flower  seeds  and  vegetable 
plants  Among  specialties  is  the  Valparaiso 
Squa«h  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  over  2,000, 
weighing  80  tons,  were  raised  by  him  on  oun 
acre.  Among  potatoes  "S'.ray  Beauty”  Is 
offered  for  the  first  time— a  potato  we  shall 
try.  It  is  claimed,  very  positively,  that  it  is 
the  “ earliest  potato  in  the  world.”  A  new 
self  blanching  celery,  cabbugos,  beaus,  sugar 
corn,  melons,  lettuce,  ouions,  poa«.  peppers 
and  tomutoes  are  among  the  12  pages  of  nov¬ 
elties.  The  catalogue  will  be  seut  without 
charge  to  all  of  our  readers  who  apply  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  us  above. 

J  J.  H.  Oueciory,  Marblehead,  Mass.— A 
laigs  illustrated  catalogue  of  warrautod  seeds, 
vegetables,  flowers  and  grain.  Mr.  Gregory 
offers  #500  iu  prizes  for  the  best  crops  raised 
from  his  seeds.  The  catalogue,  which  will  he 
sent  free  io  all  applicants,  embraces  a  full  list 
of  all  new  or  rare  seeds  as  well  as  careful 
selections  of  all  the  standard  kinds.  The 
house  Is  un  old  ouo.  It  is  enterprising  aud 
fully  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  Mapes,  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.— A  very  in¬ 
teresting  treatiROon  the  "Special  demands  for 
plant  food  to  produce  vigor  and  health  of  tree 
us  well  as  the  highest  quality  of  fruit.”  We 
want  all  of  our  friends  who  are  interested  iu 
the  chemical  fertilizers  to  send  for  this  little 
book,  und  read  it.  It  will  be  forwarded  with¬ 
out  charge  to  all  who  apply  to  the  ubove 
address. 


though  nol  best  iu  quality.  TheScaly-bark  is 
another  melon  of  value.  We  still  prefer  the 
“Biss”  for  quality  Cabbages,  squashes, 
peas,  beans,  beets  nud  mangels  are  other 
specialties  iu  the  lis  .  The  catalogue  will  be 
sent  to  nil  applicants. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Excelsior  Pub¬ 
lishing  House, 29 and 81  Beckman  St.,  N.Y., 
is  no  v  be f ore  us  In  it.  we  notice  many  valu 
able  works,  such  us  Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and 
Farm  Houses;  Suburban  and  Country  Houses; 
Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People  aud  Rural 
Homes;  Harues’  Barns  and  Out  buildings; 
Hussmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine;  Randall’s 
Practical  Shepherd  ;  Lewis's  Practical 
Poultry  Book;  Todd's  Farmers’  Manuals, 
three  volumes;  Willard’s  Diiry  Husbandry, 
aud  many  other  works  which  should  be  In 
every  farm  library  This  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  to  nil  who  apply,  as  above, 

COLE  &  Broth erh,  Pella,  Iowa.  Au  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  flowers,  vegetables,  grass 
seeds,  potatoes,  etc.  Free. 

Wm,  Knabk&Co,  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N. 
Y. — A  finely  illustrated  catalogue  of  piano¬ 
fortes.  The  illustrations  show,  with  much 
accuracy,  the  various  styles  manufactured  by 
this  old  and  well-known  firm.  The  claim 
made  for  the  Knabc  pianos  is  that  they  are 
the  "most  perfect,  r*  liable  and  durable  pianos 
made.”  The  catalogue  will  be  Rent  to  all, 
without  charge,  who  apply  to  the  above  firm 
The  chapter  of  “Hints  on  the  Preservation 
of  the  Plano”  should  be  read  by  all. 

Jamkb  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street, 
N.  Y. — This  is  a  catalogue  that  our  friends 
muy  confide  in  as  well  as  iu  auy  catalogue 
published.  The  seeds  offered  are  for  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  flower  gurden,  lawn,  farm  and 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

HOLSTEIN  COW  BONTJE  791. 

We  this  week,  iu  Fig.  68,  give  a  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Holstein  Cow  Bontje  791.  She 
is  a  cow  of  medium  size,  good  form,  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  hide  and  hair,  aud  nicely  marked  iu 
color.  Her  head,  horns,  legs,  tail  nud  udder 
are  also  very  perfect;  in  met,  if  open  to  criti¬ 
cism  on  auy  point,  it  is  that  she  is  too  fine, aud 
does  not  possess  that  robust  vigor  enjoyed  by 
courser  bred  animals,  although  her  offspring 
have  been  of  good  size  and  strong.  Bontje 
was  selected  In  Holland  bv  lion  Gerrit  S. 
Miller,  aud  imported  by  him  in  1879  for  Mr. 
Wm.  R.  Willetts.  At  Ills  auction  sale  she, 
after  a  spirited  bidding  contest  between  G  S. 
Miller  and  A.  E  Powell,  both  of  whom  seemed 
to  know  bor  worth,  was  bought  hy  Mr.  Miller, 
who  Hubsequeutiy  »o'd  her  to  her  preseut 
owner,  Mr.  Dudley  Miller,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
by  whom  she  is  highly  prized. 

Mr.  G  8.  Miller’s  importation  in  1879,  in¬ 
cluded  Empress  539,  one  of  the  queens  among 
milk  producers.  At  the  same  time  he  selected 
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should  have  been  classified  as  non-edible  and 
tree  of  duty.  Experts,  called  on  the  side  of 
the  Custom  House,  testified  that  beaus  are 
garden  Heeds.  liable  to  20  per  cent.  duty.  In 
accordance  with  the  Judge’s  directions,  the 
jcrv  found  that  beans  are  vegetables,  dutiable 
at  10  per  cent.,  and  gave  Mr.  Walteman  a 
verdict  for  only  half  the  sum  claimed. 


a  creamer  has  become  a  necessity,  where  much 
butter  iamade.  and  it  will  be  advisable  for  all 
interested  to  Bend  for  these  circulars,  which 
will  give  some  good  ideas  in  butter  making. 
Address  Win  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  Warren, 
Mass.,  or  Loudon,  Out.,  Can. 


that  cows  are  fond  of  bones  for  the  lime  they 

contain  . . . . . 

Tub  Chemist  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
Department  places  Alfalfa  next  to  corn  as 
fattening  food  for  animals  Hogs  w  nter  well 
on  the  green,  fresh  looking  foliage,  and  thrive 
on  it-  all  Summer . 

All  honest  in«u  will  bear  watching.  It  is 
the  rascals  who  cannot  stand  it,  says  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Saturday  Night  . . . 

So  long  as  the  people  allow  money  to  buy 
Renatorsliips.  thev  must  expect  the  Senate  to 
represent  monopoli-ts  instead  of  the  people, 

says  the  Madison  (In.)  Democrat . 

A  frf.k  pass— a  reminder  that  you  have 
formally  consented  to  remain  silent  while  a 
wrong  is  done  to  society,  says  the  Chicago 

Express  . 

Have  we  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS, 


A  marvelous  State  is  Kansas!  A  farmer 
in  the  eastern  part  missed  a  couple  of  cows 
some  time  ago,  and  a  diligent  search  and 
notices  in  the  country  papers  failed  to  bring 
them  to  light.  The  other  day,  however,  while 
in  the  field,  he  noticed  a  hole  on  one  side  of  a 
pumpkin,  and  on  getting  a  lantern  and  going 
in  he  found  the  lost  cows  quietly  eating  pump¬ 
kin  seeds  aud  getting  fat.  The  hole  in  the 


Legislation  Against  Alien  Landlord¬ 
ism. — Mr.  Oates,  of  Alabama,  from  the  Public 
Lauds  Committee,  hag  reported  a  Bill  in  the 
House  to  prohibit  aliens  and  foreigners  from 
acquiring  or  owuing  lands  within  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Oates  said  that  the  committee 
have  ascertained  That,  certain  noblemen  of 
Europe,  principally  Englishmen,  now  own  in 
the  aggregate  about  2 1  000,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States,  as  stated  editorially  months 
ago  in  the  Rural,  The  quantity  owned  by  the 
untitled  aliens  cannot  be  exactly  determined; 
nor  is  it  so  important  as  it  is  generally  held 
tin  smaller  bodies  This  alien  nou-residen 
ownership,  if  permitted,  is  likely  in  the  course 
of  time  to  lead  to  a  system  of  landlordism  here 
as  oppressive  as  that  which  has  produced  such 
a  world  of  misery  and  discontent  in  Europe 
The  abolitiou  of  landlordism,  at  least  in  the 
present  oppressive  form,  is  inevitable  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  near  future;  why 
should  wo  permit  the  odious  system  to  be 
transplanted  to  tills  country  ? 


The  National  Swme  Breeders’  Association 
has  decided  that  there  is  no  need  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  appropriation  to  “disseminate 
literature  concerning  the  health  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  hog.”  Of  course  there  isn’t.  That  noble 
animal  is  “salubrious;"  but  no  amouut  of 
“literature”  addressed  to  prejudiced  Europe 
would  secure  for  him  an  invitation  to  the 
tables  of  several  countries  In  the  Old  World 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  his  pre-em'nenl-  merits, 
and  of  the  futility  of  competing  with  him 
with  borne  raised  porkers  that  riles  Alphonso, 
worries  Bismarck,  troubles  Ferry,  and  nou 
pluses  so  many  other  European  potentates  and 
niagnutes. 


AviTAV  Kc.S'* 


Buff'Apple.  From' Nature.  Fig.'OS. 


for  the  poor?  asks  the  Kansas  Anti-Monopo¬ 
list.  If  you  have  5,000  head  of  cattle,  you  can 
remain  in  Oklahoma  and  graze  them  undis¬ 
turbed;  but  if  you  have  only  a  yoke  of  oxen 

and  a  milch  cow,  you  must  “git  ”  . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fowler  expresses  the  belief,  iu 
the  Cultivator,  that  good  farming  will  pay 

better  this  year  than  it.  has  since  1878  . 

Our  friend  Mr.  B  F  Johnson  predicts,  in 
the  same  join  mil. that  we  may  count  with  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  a  pel maneot  advance  in  wheat.. 

Mr  J  8  Collins  of  Mooresown.  N.  J.,  an 
cording  to  the  Farm  Journal,  has  30  acres  of 
the  Kieffer  Pear.  Among  the  pear  trees  there 
are  25  acres  of  the  m- w  blackberry  Early 
Cluster.  He  has  2.1X10  Niagara  O 'ape-vines. 
In  hit  fruit-retarding  house  were  8.500  baskets 
of  apples  and  pears.  The  temperature  of  the 


fruit  was  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
vines,  which  had  dragged  it  along  over  the 
ground  for  hulf  n  mile  This  must  be  “sober" 
truth,  as  it  is  related  by  the  Kansas  Teetotaler. 

When  about  to  take  a  long  sleigh  ride.  Pop 
ulnr  Science  News  ad  vises  that  we  make  ready 
a  piece  of  joist  (or  any  kind  of  hard  wood)  the 
lengt  h  of  the  sleigh  seat,  and  twice  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  common  brick;  heat  it  on  the  stove 
or  in  the  oven.  It  is  surprising  how  very  hot 
such  a  piece  of  wood  will  become  without 
burning,  and  how  very  long  it  will  retain 
heat"  On  such  a  seat,  aud  covered  with  a 
buffalo  robe,  people  have  ridden  7(1  miles 
comfortably,  uml  the  wood  was  still  quite 
warm  at  the  journey’s  oud . . 

Some  one  has  figured  out,  Science  News 
says,  that  the  amount  of  liquor  made  and  irn- 


The  Proposed  Cattle  Trail.— A  Bill  in¬ 
troduced  into  Cougress  by  Senator  Coke,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  quarantine  live  stock  trail,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  appointment,  of  three  commis¬ 
sioners  to  lav  out  and  establish  a  public 
highway  for  the  purpose  of  driving  live  stock 
to  market,  or  from  one  nlnco  to  another,  and 
also  to  establish  at,  convenient  points  on  this 
highwav  or  trail  suitable  quarantined  grazing 
grounds  where  live  stock  may  be  held  and 
grazed  for  short  period*  duriug  the  drive.  A 
Washington  telegram  says:  This  trail  shall 
begin  on  the  Red  River,  near  the  100th  degree 
of  longitude;  thence  ruu  a  northwesterly  di 
reetlon  through  the  Indian  Territory,  follow¬ 
ing  as  far  as  practicable  the  Fort  Orifllo  and 
Dodge  City  truils  to  the  south  western  corner 
of  Kansas,  and  thence  over  the  unappro 
printed  lands  of  the  United  States  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
trail  is  not  to  exceed  six  miles  in  width, 
aud  the  quarantined  grazing  grounds  shall 
uot  exceed  twelve  miles  *quare.  The  unap¬ 
propriated  nubile  lauds  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  net  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  settle¬ 
ment,  aud  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
for  teti  years.  The  report,  of  the  Commission 
era  require*  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  before  the  trail  Is  established 
Teu  tbousund  dollars  are  to  bo  upproprint<-d 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Senate  of 
Kansas  lias  vigorously  protested  against  such 
a  measure,  and  nil  the  border  States  strongly 
object  to  it.  ns  it  would  injure  their  own  in¬ 
terests  for  the  benefit  of  Texas  stockmen  The 
stock  owners  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Moa 
tana  say  the  ruuges  are  eith°r  already  fully 
stocked,  or  will  bo  so,  soon,  so  that  there  will 
he  no  need  of  “Stockers  ami  lenders"  from  the 
Lone  Star  State,  while  the  cattlemen  along 
the  line  of  the  proposed  trail  *av  Texas  fever 
is  certain  to  be  spread  abroad  trom  it.  There 
is  no  likelihood  the  proposed  measure  will 
ever  pass  through  the  Mouse  and  Senate,  aud 
even  if  it  did.  Congress  could  douuto  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  laud  required,  as  only 
very  little  of  it  belongs  to  the  public  domain 
and  no  State  traversed  by  the  trail  will  “eoti- 
doiun’'  private  property  for  its  uso  or  appro¬ 
priate  any  public  land  for  it. 


Buff  Apple.  Half  section.  From  Nature.  Fig.  00, 


ported  iuto  the  United  States  iu  1882  would 
fid  a  canal  10  feet  deep,  ‘20  feet  wide,  and  7(1 
miles  long.  The  money  it  represents  would 
have  built  a  thousand  dollar  house  for  the 

family  of  every  mechanic  in  the  land . 

The  Western  Plowtnun  says  that  cleanliness 
of  fat  d,  drink  and  quarters  would  do  far  more 
good  than  all  the  drugs  over  compounded  for 

the  cure  of  swiuo  diseases  . . 

A  i  tic  no  of  cows  having  only  a  very  pure, 
soft  water  to  drink  were  seriously  affected 
with  the  disease  called  Loons  bone  brittleness; 
when  the  herd  was  supplied  with  hard  watei 
(liiuo)  the  dUcuso  disappeared,  but  omy  to  re¬ 
appear  when  the  cuttle  were  put  hack  on  the 
soft  water  again.  Prof.  Caldwell  mentions 
the  above  iu  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.  Ho  thinks 


fruit  room  was  88°.  The  water  from  the 
melting  ice  drips  dowu  on  the  fruit,  which  is 
thought  to  be  au  advautage — especially  to  the 
pears.  The  fruit  house  is  made  out  of  a  barn 
that  was  moved  dowu  to  the  ice  pond  It 
was  raised  and  a  stone  wall  six  feet  high  put 
under  it.  This  cellar  is  the  fruit-room.  The 
upper  part  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  sawdust 
ouo  foot  thick,  and  on  the  ice  above  is  placed 
a  layer  of  boards,  and  ou  these  a  foot  of  saw¬ 
dust.  i  he  boards  and  sawdust  follow  the  ice  as 

it  melts  . . . . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  advises  that  wo  keep 
cribbing  horses  loose  in  staples  without  man 
gers  Let  thorn  eat  off  the  flo  jr.  *  *  *  Clap 
trap  papers  cannot  push  their  enterprises  so 
successfully  when  money,  is  scarce.  *  *  *  Make 


Didn’t  Know  Beans. — Herman  sugar  beans 
occupied  the  attention  of  Judge  Wheeler  und 
a  jury  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
iu  this  city  last  Tuesday,  A  member  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  was  suing  to  recover  from 
the  Government  $1,700  duties  which  ho  hud 
paid  on  bouus.  His  counsel  thought  they 


up  your  mind  that  every  acre  you  cultivate  the 
coming  season  shill  be  made  to  do  its  very 
best.  *  *  *  A  b'vel-hpaded  person  will  not  try 
to  maintain  a  $5.0f()  appearance  on  a  8500  in¬ 
come.  It  can’t  be  done.  *  *  *  All  of  which 

is  good  ad  vice . . .  . . 

* 

The  standard  instructions  for  raiding  the 
best  of  cabbages  is  to  give  them  a  rich,  heavy 
loam.  We  have  raised  the  very  test  of  cab¬ 
bages  on  a  rich.  *andv  or  gnivelly  soil  For 
earliest,  sow  seeds  of  Early  York  and  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  For  a  second  crop,  bow 
Early  Flat  Dutch— improvements  on  which 
are  offered  under  various  names.  For  Win¬ 
ter.  sow  the  Large  Late  Drumhead  and  the 
Flat  Dutch  For  family  use  the  Drumhead 
Savoy  is  much  liked  bv  uiauv.  .  ... 

For  the  earlieetcauliflowers.  we  recommend 
Henderson's  Eirly  Snowball  or  the  Extra 
Early  Dwarf  Erfurt.  I  be  Algiers  and  Tbor- 
burn’s  Nonpareil  will  be  fouud  the  best  for 
late  . 

For  celery  the  White  Plume  is  still  on  trial. 
It  needs  to  be  selected  for  several  years  before 
it  can  prove  as  valuable  as  advertisements 
represent  it  to  be.  Our  choice  for  family 
use  is  the  Perfection  Heart  Well,  a  half  dwarf 
kind  which  gives  more  tender  stems  to  a  plant 
than  any  we  know  of.  The  new  Fern-leaved 
is  a  very  distinct  variety. and  well  named.  It 
is  for  late  use.  The  Rural  has  tried  it  for 
two  yea ra  . . . 

Among  carrots,  for  the  earliest  sow  the 
Early  French  Forcing  or  Golden  Ball  or 
Early  Scarlet  f'areutan.  For  the  latest  crop 
the  Early  French  Forcing  may  ulso  be  used. 
The  old  Long  Orange  is  probably  best  for 
cattle  It  is  also  good  for  table  use.  The 
Yellow  Belgian  is  also  good  for  stock  Pro¬ 
bably  the  Danvers,  which  is  an  intermediate 
kind  as  to  length  and  thickness,  will  yield  as 
well  as  auy  . . . . . 

Among  egg  plants,  the  Dwarf  Purple  is 
earliest,  and  the  New  York  Purple  the  best  for 
main  orop.  Many  failures  with  egg  plants 
occur  because  they  are  planted  out  too  early. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  hot  beds  in  late 
February,  and  the  young  plants  transplanted 
to  small  pots  later.  About  the  middle  of  May 
they  may  be  thumped  out  and  placed  where 
thev  are  to  grow  in  the  garden,  two  feet  apart 
each  way  . . . . . . 

Among  the  long  lists  of  cucumbers  we 
should  choose  for  the  earliest  the  Early  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Earlv  Green  Cluster.  For  home  use 
we  prefer  Tallby’s  Hybrid  first,  and  White 
Spine  second  For  pickles,  the  Green  Prolific 
is  best.  The  new  White  Japan  is  nearly 
white  Among  novelties,  the  White  German 
and  Long  Chiua  are  said  to  grow  from  15  to 
20  inches  long....  . . . . 

According  to  our  tests  made  three  years 
ago.  the  Marhleht-ad  Sugar  Coru  is  as  early 
as  any.  though  the  ears  are  small,  the  plants 
not  over  three  feet  high.  Then  come  the 
Minnesota  and  Crosbv’a  Early  Next  as  re¬ 
gards  earliness,  we  mention  Moore’s  Early 
und  Squautum  For  a  general  crop  Triumph 
and  Sto  well’s  Evergreen  are  best;  and  tor  the 
latest  No  Plus  Ultra  aud  Black  Mexican. 
Among  novelties  Heodersou’s  Sugar,  which 
ripen*  with  Moore’s  Early;  Cory  Corn  (Greg¬ 
ory)  said  to  ripen  earlier  than  Marblehead 
Sugar.  Early  Geuesce  (Maule)  said  to  be  the 
largest  of  curly  varieties;  Laudreth  Sugar 
which  is,  according  to  our  trials,  early,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  sweet  while  the  stalk  is  short  and 
often  boars  two  ears— these  may  be  tried  be¬ 
side  the  older  kinds  . . . . 

For  the  earliest  d  »arf  snap  beans  try  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Black  wax,  Cleveland’s  Improved 
Valentine.  Try  the  White  Wax,  Golden 
Wax  and  Ivory  pod  Wax  for  later.  AmoDg 
pole  beans,  try  the  Dutch  Ca«e  knife.  White 
Algerian  Wax  and  Yellow  pod  Black  Wax 
for  snap  beans,  and  for  soell  beaus,  try  the 
Limas.  Several  new  strains  are  offered — the 
Challenger,  for  lustance,  sent  out  by  the 
Rural  several  years  ago  . . . 

Among  beets  if  to  be  eaten  wbeu  young, 
try  Bastum’s  Red  Turnip  aud  Early  Dark 
Egyptiau.  These  are  also  as  good  as  auy  for 
winter  use.  Early  Blood  Turnip  is  ulso  a 
favorite  general  crop  beet  . 

Among  mangels  the  Kiuver  Globe  Yellow 
and  common  Long  Yellow  are  used  for  cattle, 
though  we  should  prefer  the  VV hite  Sugar  or 
Vilmorin’s  Improved  Sugar  ..  .  .. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas 

Cauthron,  Scott  Co.,  Jan.  20.— For  the 
past  week,  the  weather  has  beeu  very  much 
like  (hut  cf  March  Although  t  ere  has  been 
some  pretty  cold  weather  for  this  latitude, 
there  has  beeu  uo  snow  bore  yet.  I’m  afraid 
Winter  will  lap  over  iuio  Spring;  aud  give  us 
a  late,  backward  season.  ^  Stock  have  needed 
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but  little  attention  yet;  in  fact,  stock  seldom 
need  any  close  attention  here,  till  towards 
the  latter  part  of  Winter.  In  the  “Nation,” 
just  West  of  here,  stock  will  live  through  the 
Winter  without  being  fed,  but  here  in  the 
State,  that  way  of  raising  stock  is  “played  out.” 
Most  farmers  now  try  to  raise  plenty  of  hay 
and  grain,  and  provide  shelter  for  their  stock. 
Cattle  are  cheaper  here  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Cows  and  calves  can  now  be  bought  for 
*15,  whereas  they  sold  for  £25  last  year. 
Last  year's  calves  are  selling  £6r  £5.  Wheat 
is  not  looking  sc  well  this  Winter,  owing  to 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
land  and  the  absence  of  snow.  There  is  not 
as  much  sowed  this  year  aB  there  was  last. 
The  crop  last  year  was  light,  averaging  about 
five  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Hogs  are  in  good  demand 
here  at  fair  prices.  Although  the  cotton  crop 
was  about  an  average,  money  is  very  scarce, 
and  this  is  mostly  owing  to  the  credit  system 
which  prevails  here.  It  takes  about  all  the 
farmers  get  for  their  crops  to  pay  their  store 
bills  in  the  Fall;  then  they  have  to  go  in  dpbt 
again  to  make  another  crop;  consequently 
they  are  all  the  time  just  one  year  behind. 
Many  say  that  they  have  resolved  ‘'to  pay  as 
they  go''  henceforth,  and  do  without  what 
they  can't  pay  for.  Prices  are;  wheat,  §1; 
corn,  50c  ;  oats,  50c. ;  pork.fi  to  Sc. ;  butter, 
20c. ;  eggs,  10c. ;  sorghum,  50c. ;  honey,  ex¬ 
tracted,  12c.  H.  c.  B. 

Illinois. 

Russelvillk,  Lawrence  Co.,  Jan.  17. — 
About  four  fifths  of  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat  was  sowu  last  Fall,  and  most  of  it  was 
rather  late.  It  has  stood  the  Winter  very 
well  so  far;  but  was  needing  its  snowy  mantle 
badly  when  the  storm  came  on  January  15. 
Our  last  year’s  crop  was  very  light.  Corn  did 
nut  turn  out  as  well  as  anticipated,  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  country  being  reported  at  22 
bushels  per  acre.  Low  prices  and  short  crops 
make  our  farmers  wear  long  faces.  Nearly 
all  who  could  do  so,  are  still  holding  their 
little  surplus  for  better  prices.  This  state  of 
affairs  makes  pretty  hard  times  with  us  just 
now;  but  the  Rural  must  not  get  discour¬ 
aged  about  its  “clubs”  too  soon.  Let  it  wait 
till  it  gets  the  returns  from  the  “back  coun¬ 
ties.”  1  am  going  to  send  you  a  club  if  I  have 
to  pay  every  subscription  myself.  I  have 
one  man  on  the  string  now,  and  as  soon  as  1 
can  catch  another  shall  begin  to  send,  and  al¬ 
though  1  have  no  expectation  of  winning  any 
of  the  premiums  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  attempt  to  deserve  one  will  be  faithfully 
made.  [Thanks. — Eds.]  a.  j.  h. 

Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Jan.  16.— We 
are  having  very  cold  weather  with  a  good 
deal  of  snow;  thermometer  often  down  to  20 
degrees  below  zero,  with  an  abundance  of  feed 
for  stock.  a.  b. 

Nebraska. 

Unadilla,  Otoe  Co.,  Jan.  28. — Crops  in 
this  part  of  Nebraska  were  excellent  the  past 
year;  corn,  wheat  and  rye  very  heavy;  we 
had  also  a  large  crop  of  hogs:  but  cholera  and 
other  ailments  have  killed  off  more  than  half, 
some  men  losiug  them  by  hundreds  Apples, 
grapes  and  small  fruits  did  well,  except  black¬ 
berries.  The  Snyder  has  proven  the  hardiest. 
Prices  are  very  low  for  all  produce:  corn,  20 
cents;  wheat,  50  cents;  hogs,  £0.25  to  £3  75 
per  cwt.  H.  j.  p. 

New  Hampshire. 

Greenville,  Hillsboro  Co.,  Jan.  10.— The 
Winter  so  far  has  been  mild,  except  two  days 
about  December  20th,  when  the  thermometer 
reached  from  16  to  21  degrees  below  zero.  We 
had  no  snow  since  Christmas  till  last  Friday ; 
now  there  are  about  six  inches,  with  a  hard 
crust  on  top.  It  has  been  quite  uuhealthy  on 
account  of  the  very  sudden  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  weather,  as  the  thermometer 
would  vary  from  80  to  6u  degrees  inside  of  24 
hours  The  bay  crop  last  season  fell  short 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  ,  and  hay  would  com¬ 
mand  extremely  high  figures,  if  it  were  not 
for  importation  of  Canada  hay,  which  can  be 
bought  for  818  to  £20  at  the  cars.  Nearly  all 
other  crops  were  above  an  average,  and  prices 
were  quite  low.  Loose  hay  is  now  worth 
from  £18  to  £28;  meal,  £21;  shorts  and 
middlings,  £18;  and  cotton  seed  meal,  £29  per 
ton;  potatoes,  50  to  65  cents  per  bushel;  ap¬ 
ples,  £1.25  to  £1.75  per  barrel ;  carrots  and 
turnips,  50  cents  per  bushel;  beets,  60  cents 
per  bushel;  pork,  £7,  and  beef  86  to  £8  per 
cwt.;  eggs,  32  to  35  cents  per  dozen;  butter, 
82  cents  per  pound.  Peach  buds  are  killed  in 
this  section.  O.  w.  G. 

New  York. 

Avoca,  Steuben  Co. — The  crops  last  season 
were  very  good,  the  first  part  of  the  Summer 
having  been  wet  end  very  favorable  for  a 
luxuriant  growth,  and  all  kinds  of  spring 
grain  had  obtained  such  a  start  as  to  ba  but 
litue  injured  by  the  late  drought.  Winter 
grain  was  injured  somewhat  by  the  Winter, 
but  was  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes,  of  which  large 


quantities  are  produced  here,  yielded  well. 
Fruits,  except  pears,  were  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Winter  grain  at  the  present  writing 
is  looking  fair,  but  is  impaired  somewhat  by 
the  absence  of  snow.  m.  a.  h. 

Perry,  Wyoming  Co. — Wheat  looks  rank 
and  green  under  the  snow.  I  raised  20  bushels 
of  Blush  Potatoes.  Beans  through  this  section 
yielded  about  18  bushels,  on  an  avarage,  per 
acre.  The  bean  crop  pays  the  best  this  year 
of  any  of  our  crops.  White  Kidneys  sell  for 
£2  00  per  bushel.  f.  h.  r. 

Ohio. 

Hazlewood,  Katn.  Co.,  Jan.  20 — Ther¬ 
mometer  at  zero;  ground  covered  one  inch 
deep  with  snow  and  ice  together.  Wheat 
sowed  late  and  very  backward.  The  corn 
crop  of  the  past  harvest  was  the  lightest  for 
many  years.  Oats  a  good  crop.  Wheat  half 
a  crop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  very  scarce.  Po¬ 
tatoes  a  light  crop.  Timothy  an  excellent 
crop.  Clover  half  a  crop.  N.  s  s. 

Yankee  Bridge,  Coshocton  Co  ,  Jan.  19  — 
We  have  had  a  very  changeable  Winter  here 
so  far.  At  present  everything  is  weighted 
down  with  ice,  and  the  weather  is  too  cold  for 
a  thaw.  Fruit  trees,  especially  peach  trees, 
are  badly  damaged;  old  trees  are  almost  de¬ 
molished.  The  prospect  so  far  is  good  for  the 
growing  wheat  crop.  Stock  that  has  good 
shelter  looks  well;  but  the  poor  animals  that 
have  to  rely  on  finding  a  shelter  in  some  feuce 
comer  or  old  straw  pile  look  in  rather  poor 
condition,  especially  since  the  sleet  which  fell 
last  Thursday  night  and  Friday.  There  is 
abundauceto  eat  in  this  vicinity,  and  to  spare, 
but  prices  are  so  low  that  money  is  scarce. 

J.  H.  D. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Wesley,  Kossuth  Co.— The  Rural  N.-Y. 
Peas  were  very  Early;  they  were  not  so  nice 
in  quality  as  some  others  Horsford’s  M  G. 
Peas  were  prolific  and  late.  The  Rural  Union 
Corn  grew  about  10  feet  high,  with  two  ears 
on  a  stalk.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  nice  as  some 
other  kinds  for  this  section.  The  Black  Cham 
pion  Oats  were  destroyed.  The  tomatoes  were 
splendid.  The  flowers  gave  a  profusion  of 
blossoms.  We  cannot  raise  winter  wheat 
here,  so  we  did  not  plaut  the  wheat,  w.  s.  P. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thenaroe 
and  address  ot  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  ll  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time-l  _ 

MANURING  AN  ORCHARD. 

L.  II.  P.,  Wolf  Run,  Pa. — Father’s  orchard 
has  been  bearing  25  years  and  has  not  been 
plowed  in  that  time.  Though  the  trees  ap¬ 
pear  healthy,  we  have  not  had  a  full  crop  in 
four  years;  what  ails  it  ? 

Ans.  It  is  probably  starving.  Manure  it 
heavily  with  coarse  burnyard  manure,  putting 
it  on  as  a  mulch,  or  manure  and  plow  lightly; 
also  apply  one  bushel  of  hard  wood  ashes  and 
four  pounds  of  some  good  superphosphate  to 
each  tree;  aud  if  the  tops  are  too  thick,  give 
a  moderate  pruning.  It  may  convince  him 
that  even  trees  need  feeding. 

FEEDING  RYE  TO  8TOCK,  ETC. 

G,  S.,  ParJeville,  Midi.,  1,  asks  several 
questions  as  to  the  value  of  rye  for  feeding 
different  kinds  of  stock,  aud  as  to  how  it 
should  be  fed ;  2,  a  market  for  a  small  lot  of 
tobacco? 

Ans.  1.  Rye  should  be  freed  from  ergot  or 
smut,  and  ground  with  other  grain.  It 
is  then  a  good  feed  for  a  working  animal,  or 
for  cows  at  all  times,  or  for  bogs  of  all  kinds 
and  at  all  times,  old  aud  young.  It  is  not  so 
good  as  corn  for  fattening  auiruals  or  for 
hens,  though  a  small  quantity  may  be  used 
for  these  purposes.  2.  So  small  a  quantity 
would  not  pay  to  ship,  aud  should  be  sold  to 
some  local  dealer. 

«♦« - 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  D.  L  ,  Pittsfield,  III. — 1.  How  is  the  bud¬ 
ding  of  fruit  trees  performed?  2  Will  salt 
spread  on  land  freshly  manured,  injure  the 
manure?  8.  Is  there  a  simple  way  of  telling 
what  our  soils  need  to  produce  better  crops, 
or  iu  what  properties  they  are  deficient? 

Ans. — 1  Bee  Youth’s  Department  of  the 
Rural  of  February  7.  2.  Not  in  the  least. 

3.  Yes;  ask  the  soil  by  a  few  experiments, 
carefully  watching  for  the  auswer  For  in¬ 
stance,  apply  to  Bmall  plots  different  plant 
foods,  in  differentquantitiesaDd  combinations, 
carefully  noting  down  the  application  and 
watching  the  results.  But  it  is  safe  to  make, 


save,  and  apply  all  the  barnyard  manure  you 
can.  That  is  a  perfect  food  that  agrees  with 
all  soils. 

A.  E.  W.,  Everett,  Pa. — 1.  Does  the  new- 
proeess  flour  contain  the  good  properties  of 
Graham  flour?  2.  What  is  the  best  braud  of 
commercial  fertilizer  for  potatoes  ou  a  worn- 
out,  red  slate  land,  and  what  amount  per  acre 
can  be  used,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivation? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  mean  roller  flour,  no. 
There  is  a  flour,  however,  called  “entire  wheat” 
flour,  made  by  some  patented  process,  which 
coutains  the  whole  product  of  the  wheat.  2. 
We  have  tried  but  few,  aud  don’t  know.  Use 
any  good  one  that  contains  phosphoric  acid 
from  eight  to  12  per  cent. ;  potash  from  six  to 
eight  per  cent.,  and  nitrogen  from  three  to 
six  per  cent.  Use  anywhere  from  260  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre.  The  most  advantageous 
amount  cau  be  accurately  told  only  by  ques¬ 
tioning  the  land,  by  experiments.  Our  method 
is  wide,  deep  trenches,  the  seed  to  be  at  least 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  the  manure  to 
be  placed  above  the  seed,  aud  flat  cultivation 
to  be  given,  keeping  off  the  trench  so  as  to 
leave  it  as  loose  as  possible.  Try  it. 

F.  G.  K.  Ha v, anna.  III. — L  When  and  how 
much  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  put  on  corn 
and  where  can  it  be  bought,  and  the  price? 

2.  With  equal  parts  of  oats,  corn  and  ryo 
ground  together,  do  I  need  bran  ?  3.  Should 
the  steel  calks  on  horses’  shoes  be  tempered 
for  the  best  result?  4.  Are  the  neve-rslip 
horse  shoes  an  improvement? 

Ans. — 1.  In  view  of  the  large  amouut  of 
manure  we  have  seen  going  to  waste  in 
Illinois,  we  thiDk  uitrogeu  can  be  got  cheaper 
in  this  than  io  nitrate  of  soda.  When  used 
the  nitrate  should  not  be  applied  until  the 
corn  is  five  or  six  inches  high,  and  should  then 
be  put  on  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds 
per  acre,  and  raked  or  cultivated  iu.  2.  No. 

3.  Yes,  as  hard  as  they  can  be  and  Dot.  bieuk. 

4.  We  think  they  are  worth  trying;  ’twill  not 
cost  much. 

./.  E.  T,,  no  address. — 1  What  would  be 
your  method  of  starting  a  hedge  fence?  2. 
Which  is  better — hedge  or  wire? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  hedge  is  to  be  of  Osage  Orange, 
set  plants  one  year  old  in  a  row  IS  inches 
apart;  cultivate  thoroughly  for  two  years, 
when  three  years  old  cut  to  the  ground  and 
the  new  growth  will  be  dense  enough  to  turn 
cattle.  Wires  may  be  stretched  near  the 
ground,  while  the  plants  are  small,  and  the 
hedge  will  then  he  bog  proof.  Such  a  hedge, 
to  be  kept  in  shape,  must  be  trimmed  three 
times  during  each  Summer.  2.  Wire  is  best 
in  many  situations  ;  hedge  in  some;  if  the 
hedge  can  be  allowed  to  grow  as  a  shade  and 
wind  break,  it  will  be  the  cheaper;  but  if  it 
must  be  trimmed,  wire  will  probably  give  the 
best  satisfaction. 

W.  W.  F. ,  Watervillc,  O. — 1.  Is  it  advisa 
ble  to  plant  currants  among  apple  trees  iu  an 
orchard?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  distance 
apart?  2.  The  Baldwin  Apple  fails  here  iu 
the  trunk;  could  it  be  top  grafted  on  other 
hardy  sorts'? 

Ans.— 1.  On  the  Hudson  River  nearly 
every  apple  orchard  is  planted  to  currants  or 
berries.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  much 
manure  you  are  willing  to  apply;  but  where 
land  is  cheap,  it  may  be  better  to  plaut  them 
separately,  as  it  is  much  less  work  to  culti¬ 
vate;  three  by  seveu  is  a  very  good  distance- 
for  currants.  2.  They  can  be  so  worked  if 
you  wish  to  grow  Baldwins. 

M.  N.  B.,  Dagget,  Ind.—l  have  130  acres 
seeded  to  the  Mammoth  Red  Clover.  I  wish 
to  get  the  largest  crop  of  seed  possible,  while 
injuring  the  land  as  little  as  I  can.  How  shall 
I  treat  it? 

ANS. — You  cannot  mow  this  kind  of  clover 
and  grow  seed  from  the  secon  i  crop, so  pasture 
it  pretty  closely  till  about  June,cuttingatthat 
time  any  spots  that  may  have  been  avoided 
by  the  stock.  It  will  then  grow  aud  mature  a 
crop  of  seed;  aud  after  the  seed  is  cut,  if  it  is 
not  pastured,  it  will  make  a  large  crop  to  fall 
down  to  enrich  the  soil  aud  protect  the  crop 
the  succeeding  Winter, 

8.  N.  M.,  Clay  Center,  Kansas,— Will  Eng¬ 
lish  Hawthorn  grow  as  a  hedge  in  Kansas;  if 
so,  how  should  it  be  started  ? 

Ans. — We  should  think  it  would,  except, 
perhaps,  iu  the  extreme  northern  part.  It  is 
started  by  planting  the  “haws”  or  plums; 
they  should  he  6own  in  the  Fall  thickly  iu 
seed-beds,  or  they  cau  be  mixed  with  moist 
sand  or  loam  and  exposed  to  the  frost  and 
rain  of  a  Winter  and  planted  in  Spring;  but 
iu  any  case  many  will  not  vegetate  till  the 
second  year.  When  one  year  old,  plant  in  the 
hedge. 

W.  1 V .,  No  address. — Which  is  the  best  j 
manure,  that  from  horses  having  plenty  of  ■ 
grain,  or  that  from  cows  eating  only  hay  and 
straw? 

Ans.— No  animal  can  make  something  out 
ofnothiug;  so  the  manure  can  be  no  better  I 
than  the  food  eaten;  on  the  contrary,  animals  ' 


extract  about  one-fifth  of  the  manurial  value 
of  the  food  consumed.  So  remember,  the 
more  grain  and  the  richer  the  food,  the  more 
valuable  the  manure. 

G.  G.  R.,  Reeds,  Mo. — Where  can  I  get 
Stephen  Roper’s  complete  work  on  Steam 
Engineering?  What  is  the  price? 

Ans. — Roper  has  written  five  woks  ou  en¬ 
gineering,  etc  ,  but  his  Engineer’s  Hand  book, 
price  £3,50,  is  probably  what  yon  want.  It 
can  be  bought  of  the  American  News'  Co,,  39 
Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

T.  A  C\,  Crawford,  N.  Y.— 1.  Will  Frank 
Wilson’s  £5boue-millgrind  oyster  shells,  corn, 
etc.?  2.  Where  can  one  be  bought  in  New 
York  City  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  nicely;  as  well  as  you  could 
wish.  2.  Write  to  him  for  a  circular  and  ask 
him. 

J.  K.  S.,  Catawissa,  Pa. — Where  can  I  get 
seed  of  the  Golden  Heartwell  Celery? 

Ans. — The  true  Golden  Heartwell  was  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Out 
seed  was  procured  from  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15 
John  Street,  New  York. 

D.  L.  S.,  Bushberg,  Mo — 1.  Which  is  the 
best  manure  for  a  light  clay  loam  for  wheat- 
manure  from  grain-fed  horses,  or  unleacbed 
hard-wood  ashes,  both  free  aud  from  the 
same  place? 

Ans. — Both  are  excellent;  put  on  twenty  or 
more  loads  per  acre  of  the  manure  and  100 
bushels  of  the  ashes.  With  such  facilities  you 
should  raise  more  than  40  bushels  per  acre, 

T.  T.,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. — Where  can  I 
purchase  sets  or  seeds  of  Prickly  Comfrey? 

Ans. — It  is  raised  from  sets;  for  these  write 
to  Gilbert  Petersou,  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  we 
think  he  would  gladly  get  rid  of  what  he  has, 
as  he  makes  no  use  of  it  any  more. 

M.  S  F.,  Kingston ,  Mass, — Will  quince 
trees  do  well  on  the  edge  of  a  peat  swamp  that 
has  been  cleared  up;  and  which  is  the  best 
kind? 

Ans.— If  not  too  peaty,  we  should  say,  yes. 
Try  Oraugeand  Rhea’s  Mammoth— Champion 
is  too  late. 

W.  J.  it.,  Saline,  Kansas. — Is  there  danger 
in  feeding  a  chop  of  rye,  wheat,  and  corn  to 
pregnant  auimals? 

Ans. — Not  iu  the  least,  if  the  grain  was 
cleaned  so  as  to  contain  no  ergot  or  smut,  and 
if  fed  in  moderation. 

J  C.  It.,  Truro,  N.  S. — What  periodical  is 
devoted  to  market  gardening, 

Ans. — We  know  of  none. 

- - 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  J  ,  Conklin  Center,  N.  Y.— In  the  F. 
C.  of  the  Rural  for  January  31,  it  is  said 
that  white  flakes  in  butter  are  due  to  several 
specified  causes.  According  to  my  experience, 
they  are  composed  of  dry  cream  which  can 
not  be  softened,  but  which  can  be  prevented. 
Two  hcur&  after  the  milk  is  strained,  cover  the 
pan  with  another  pan;  but  the  covering  need 
not  be  perfectly  air-tight.  Let  the  milk  stand 
from  36  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  room;  but  uot  any  longer.  All  the 
cream  will  huve  risen  then  and  will  be  soft. 
Keep  the  cream  jar  covered  with  a  cloth. 
Churn  when  the  cream  lias  the  temperature  of 
rain  water  in  the  Summer.  If  when  all  is 
ready,  the  cream  froths  and  is  rather  cool,  if 
the  churn  is  small,  put  it  in  a  pan  or  tub  of  hot 
water  and  the  butter  will  soon  come. 

J.  W.  G.,  Cunningham,  Mass.—  In  the 
grain  ratiou  for  cows,  given  in  the  Rural  of 
Jan.  24th,  among  the  ingredients  you  say, 
“three  parts  of  corn  meal,” — do  you  mean  by 
weight  or  measure? 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  R. 
W.,  Charlton,  Muss.,  (page  58)  to  plow  the 
sod  under,  say  four  or  five  inches,  then  har¬ 
row  aud  sow  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  gras* 
seed.  I  believe  the  rotting  of  the  old  sod 
would  well  pay  for  the  expense  of  plowing. 

I  believe  your  advice  to  J.  B.  S.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  (page  59)  is  sound,  especially 
as  regards  the  application  of  ashes  or  lime. 

R.  N.-Y.— In  giving  mixtures  for  feeding 
rations,  we  mean  weight  unless  we  6tate  to 
the  contrary.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that 
plowing  such  lands,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
plowing,  would  not  pay.  A  thorough  harrow 
ing  will  break  up  and  fine  tkeold  sod,  aud  mix 
it  with  the  surface  soil,  and  so  placed  we  think 
it  would  have  more  beneficial  effect  than 
when  several  inches  below. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Wbkk  Ending 
Saturday,  February  7,  1885. 

M.  B.  P.-C.  L.  Y.,  thunks  II.  S.-TT.  P.-J.  J.  C.- 
W.  II.  R.,  thanks.  H.  H.  J.  S,  Jr.-P.  A.  W  ,  thanks. 
J  H  J.  J.  N.  T.— F.  0.  C.-0.  0.  N.  W.Z  H.-D.  B. 
S.-J.H.-L  A.  H.-P.  V.H.-J.  A.  C.-A  W.-C.  A.  G. 
— C.  H.-T.  U  II.- H.  a  W.-J,  M.  N.  “Kim”— 11,  F 
E  B.  Z-K.  ».  It.  -It.  M.  M.  E.-J.A.W.  -Ii.W.P., 
thanks.- J  L.  W.  -O.  C.  I*.  G.  C.  H.-F.  D.  C.  0. 
W.  A.-F.  L.  G.,  thanks.-  J.  N,—  F.  G.-T.  H.  B., 
many  thauka.-O.  C.-L.  A.  11. -M.  W.  F.-W.  H.- 
J.  N.  H.— E.  H.— G  S.—G.  W.  Clarke,  yes  thanks.— J. 
L.  B.— R.  D.,  thanks.— J.  L.— F.  J.  K.— C.  L.  A.  -M.  C. 
-W.  K.-A.  P.-R.  L.-O.  E.  S.-J.  U.-J.  T. 
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the  vines  of  the  Niagara, 


erery  vine 


ifcciuliuif ;  guutl  all 


WATERMELON 

IdWfcttl,  fcliliTV,  ttU'l  Ui'UOlUUv. 


I,  ft  we  beM-keepTti 

ifwrlil.  Oringr  Oeam 


xraturmclouTi 

dunkitteloTi 


Easiest  riding 
Hides  as  easy  p 


\  e:*lc!e  mnde 


a**. 

FORDS 


INVALUABLE  TO  ALLI 

Will  be  mailed  rnC 
to  all  applicants  r  ft  KL 


SON 


gfti$:f*tlan*au.$  gUmtisittg. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  BEGONIAS, 

And  other  popular  Bulbs,  Roots, 
/■Mi  and  Plants.  Direct  from  the  f  am - 
M  wl  ous  growers, 

SSI®  ANT.  R00ZEN&S0N, 

Overveen.  near  Haartcm,  Holland, 
K  f  A (Established  1832.) 

,  Delivered  EURE  In  New  York 
;■  ^r\  \  I  /M  City,  duty  atul  all  cxnenses  paid. 

g?V¥ |L  *ill  S  Apply  for  Special  Illustrated  Cat- 
p. -A' \A \li  i /  alogue.  to  J.A.  do  VEEK, 
Vw  W  Sole  Agent  for  railed  States, 

'llW'  318  Hrondway,  Netv  York. 


(Frew,  ^ced.s  ami  giants. 

_ • _ 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 

An  Oily,  Non-polsonous  Fluid. 

WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  insects  infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cure  for  Scab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  RENEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  is  colp  water,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

*  Beware  of  Worthless  Imitation's. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  cireu 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  L.ITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturer a, 

Doncaster.  England;  and  173  North  10th 
!h..  Brooklyn,  K.  D.,  N  A.  P.O.Box3. 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  In  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL.  JR.. 

Box  38,  HENSALL,  ONT. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  OP 

NEW,  RARE,  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

For  1885  is  Xou>  Ready,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plauts,  as  well 
as  all  the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  Hue  Foliage,  and  other  Green¬ 
house  aud  Hothouse  Plauts,  are  well  grown,  and  at 
low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  10c.;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids, 
Fruits,  etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SA  LTL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


flit  A  FTP,  STOCKS,  TREEH.- Everything 

"  for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stark  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Slstyear.  300  acres. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Large  Stock,  at  Low  Prices.  Prince  Berries,  Jumbo 
Cornelia,  Atlantic.  Henderson,  Parry. 

Send  for  price  list. 

JAMES  El  P  PI  SCOTT.  Jr.. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN  AND  OATS. 

Garden  Seeds.  Plymouth  Hock  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Egga. 

Send  for  circular.  It  will  pay  you. 

It.  G.  CHI  ST.  Sew  Market,  Ind. 


HU  ll  w  U  It  I  ■  Spring  Price  List  Free. 

■■  ||  |  Russian  and  other  Apol 

f -J  |L  3u  I  W  True-,  Unot-grufts.  Seef 


Small  Fruits,  ete. 

D  EL.  A  VAN,  WIS. 


VFay  Currant,  Marlbor 
Raspberry,  Grapevine; 

F.  K.  P1KLN1X  &  m 


per  packet.  Kawson's^'I, 

Early  Arlington  Ceiery. 

I*  very  early,  free  from  blight,  and  grows  where 
other  varieties  fail. 


other  varieties  fall. 

W.  W.  HAW-SON  &  CO 

Seed  Catalogue  on  application. 


,  (Seedsmen.) 

Boston,  IIIukk. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  CHOICE. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  more  Sugar  evert 

yearatit.  a  better  dual-  _  ^r.\ _ 

it  u  I  rota  POST'S  Vi ' 

Galvaaked  Eure-  — 

ka  SapSnouiH  i 

verdict  ot  aver  No.  2,  per  lmndrod. 

i'lP'e  bOkar  M.i  <~rs  that  r>r-  them,  t  ^  Tlieir  p«»r, 
feel  Harking  guaranteed.  Only  \  tri..  i-  needed 
io  eanvuice  *'iw  ■•!  hn-ir  superiority  oier  al 
others.  U  every  Sugar  Maker  not  I  aving  lest,  .1  them 
op  half  Uis  sugar  Lush  With  tie  Emvkas  tile  com- 
,u-  reason,  a  full  -apply  the  following  sejsrn  o  I  be  thu 
■V  1  *  ‘ro.u  *°  proeurr  a  mipply  of  a 
Hardware  denier  or  Agent,  I  will  deliver  at 


No.  1,  84.00  per 

hundred. 


any  Railroad 
station  named 
in  the  I  .  V  east 
of  the  >t  issis- 

*lppi  River  not 
'less  than  100 
Spmil*  on  re- 


j  I  eelpf  of  these  priees.  I  will  send 

"  m  [I  yousainplesof  inyNn.l  n t -1  N',i.  2 Spouts, 

=1.  5  ll  7  post-paid,  on  reoeiptef  liv- 1.  S.  2-cent 

S  *  UV  stamps,  D-’-vrlplivecircalar- si vit  free. 

,  w  Vlention  <l«iw  p.-ifA-i-  and  address 

ffdors  at  once  to  C.  t.  HOST.  Burlington,  Vt- 

Bay  Eurekas  only,  and  avoid  becoming  infringers. 


CORN  AND  POTATOES,  Scud  for  price  list. 

C,  91.  Parson*.  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


DC  AdCDI  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
RCHUCni  onto,  address  FI, Lis  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  aud  please.  F R  E  E, 


seeder 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  farmer's  Chicken  and  Hen  for  business  Eggs, 
for  hatching  from  high  class  birds.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  T.  II.  Hoover,  Wellsvllle,  Pa. 


son  as  with  two  _  *  The  Spri 

if  tigthesi  and  «  horten  according  to  the  weigh  t  t 
carry.  Finally  well  adaut-'d  to  rough  ooui 
roads  and  tinodrivesof  cities.  Manufactured 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  I 
lers.  HedVy  Timken,  Patentees  hit.  Loi 

ABBOTT  BUGGY  I 


Lu.rsrn.VTi  D  Cjlt.u.i  ifiuK  with  color¬ 
ed  plate  of  Niaujvu.v  GR.vrv-  Sent  five 

A.  D.COWAN  &  CO.  vX” 


P1IITIFO  FRESH  a  RELIABLE  | 

MUUseeds 

Thirlv  A  rn np  experioueo  in  the  busineas,  enables 

Km&Veeetable, Flower  &  Field  Seeds; 

For  imrit  v.  v  itafify  and  superior  unaJityjhoj  can- ; 

not.  n«  <*x  entil'd  i's|HrH-Lil|y  for  those  wl|o  appreciate  a 
choicQ  Block  of  Seeds.  A  trial  is  requested,  mid  lll*y  will 
recommend themselves.  >niithV  Need  ( tilitlogiie 
with  select  lislo  of  Vegetable.  Flmver  St  Field  Seeds  and 
Bulbs,  also  Implements  and  Garden  Reuuisiles  mailed 
to  all  applicaut-,  PUKl’.  \VM.  H.  SMITH.  Seedsman 1 

A  ls  w  vKKt'V^ru;1;  V  PHILADELPHIA/ 

SIBLEY’S 

★  TESTED  ★ 

EED 

w  SKND  for  our  I LLJ'sTK  ATED  mill  l»l'.- 
SORIPTITB  IMTALOUI'K  of  p  |“  n  o 
Vi'getiiUle,  Flower,  unit  Field  OELCUd 
Dl  A  hlTC  IH'Lllti,  FLORISTS’  M  l*. 

r  UHll  I  O  I’IJ|  S„|„|  IMI'IJ  MI  VTS 
ol  Al.L  KINDS,  uinlled  FKF.K  on  uppllcutlon, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&CO’. 

ROFHF.STF.U.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

3kh!.az«  E.  flala  8t.  200.201,  Koo.lulph  SI. 

Grape  vines. 

All  vini«>ti,,H  old  and  now.  Includ¬ 
ing  N  I  AG  \  HA.  Largest  Stock  in 

_ Aminov.  CATAI.OCU'K  FREE. 

SILAS  T\  II-SON,  A  rung,  Iowa. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  Ught  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers—  tested,  in«pect- 
ed  and  injured  pavnble  to 
the  puvehaaer.  Guaranteed 
a-  represented.  Ready  t-o  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  Horse  Power,  .  8250.00. 

5  *•  SuO.OO. 

7  “  “  375.00. 


Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO., 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


APPLE  SEEDS  FOR  SALE  Cheap  by  D.  C. 

HOBART,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Plant  the  Reliable  Seeds 

OF 

I.  DEFORLST  HU  CO. 

Catalogues  Free.  Dealers  write  for  wholesale  list. 

1  IT.  9lttrkot  St.,  Philndclphin. 

Z.  De  FOREST  ELY.  ROBERTS  STEVENSON. 

Late  of  firm  of  R.  Bulst,  Jr. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 


•  P.  S.  FABBAGK.  The  Beat  SEEDS  in  the 

worldsuppllcdbylsAAcF.Tn.usariA'r.La  Plume  )’ti. 


I* . .  w»!iw>le  LATE  WHITE 

PEACH;  3o,«oo 

■  ii  r  •  IV illlura*.  Knrl.v  lied,  ms 

• 

I- 

■■ttfly  K  L'bltlOltd,  M  t>ul Miorc  iu‘>  ,  nnl 

t.‘  oilier  chuice  1‘hcrrlcis  Cirttpi'm  >trnw  ber- 
rli'M,  Ki|sp!»t‘prli‘*s  new  unit  oMer  \3.ri«.*ii  >. 
lW.iXMt  i-yvar-ol't  AN|>iinif  iin  rootu.  Lar«v 
st»»ck  uluhlu  aikI  oriiumi'iitAl  trees.  SoidI  foe 
catalogue.  S.  E  Kogers  &  Sou,  Mi.  Holly,  N-  J- 


NewStylt*,  Fitilwhw  tl  liidticu  Nauu*  Chroino  Visiliog 
Cards  uo S alike, nam# on, HX\,  13pacX*$l,  Warrautdl 
fold.  Saaipl*  Book,  4c.  L.  JON  La  4  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ROQPQ  BY  mail 

riV/ utg  '}}>: •  •  v°r * 1  ■ 

r.~  . . — - — 77,..,  - -  i  iiUdouue  lm‘. 

W.fl.  H.  HLEDf  Chniiibt'ihburKi  IVnmi. 

WYAN  DOTTES. 

EGGS.  $2,50  per  IS;  $1  per  28. 


T.  COTHRAN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


(D777  A  YEAR  aud 

III  Terms  and  fall 
^  1  ■  *  P.O.  VICKERY, 


and  expenses  to  Agents. 
Ult  outfit  FREE.  Address 
tY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE. -Four  fine  grade  .1  ERSKY  COWS, 
fresh,  youug,  and  bred  from  good  stock. 

DA  \  11)  CARLL,  Deer  Park,  I„  I. 


Garden  SEEDS 


W>|  Plants.  Bulbs,  nud 
JKI  Keuulsltes.  They  are 
7/./  the  best  at  the  lowest 
nr-/  prices.  Calendar  for  1886 
</  liialleil  Free.  Address, 

/HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  (HKSTMT  ST.  PHI  LA. 


NEW  AND  RARE 

and  all  the  old  reliable  aorta.  NONE  BETTER. 
Plants,  Trees,  Vines,  Seeds.  Ac.,  6y  mail,  a  special! 


FRUITS 
PLANTS 
and  SEEDS 

None  Cheaper. 


Plants,  Trees,  Vines,  Seeds.  Ac.,  >•'/  mail,  a  specialty.  Postage  paid,  MEySvf'fcf L 

sis1 64  CHOICE  CHEAP61 522  iarflw 

blooming  Roses.  15  sorts,  our  choice.  8  I  ;  14  iiiagiiUicwil  Carnations,  14  "u 

wrls.SI}  14  Chrysanthemums,  14  sorts.  1  :  3(5  p.«eketS choice  Flower 
Seeds,  S  1 .  or  17  tor  GOe.,  or  S  for  5J5e.  !?f>  packets  choice  Vegetable  ’C'YJ'Sjf 
Seeds  8  !•  |  4  for  .jOe.,  or  7  for  2,'ir.  ^  packets  cholcr  Vegetablo  and 

8  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  .>Or .  I  Kieff nr  Standard  Pear,  I  Russian  ” 

Apricot,nml  1  Champion  Quince,*  1 .  12  Graj>«Vines.  4  sorts, 8  I  .or  I  2  nil  Concord. N  I 7 .1  strong  Strawberry  Plants. 
6  sorts  tmriy  to  late.  V  1 .  7 Hardy  Oatalna,  >  1 .  10  Sweet  Chestnuts,  SI.  30  Mulberries,  111  each  Russian,  Black 

English  and  While,  S I .  For  the  othcr.54  $1  seta,  and  l,oc  i;t  Kings  beside,  send  for  our  valuable  ('at  it  login-  of  over  110 
pages.  FREE. 


e,  *  | .  For  the  other  51  si  sets,  and  i,001Hhinga  beside,  send  for  our  valuable  Catalogin'  of  over  110 
pages.  Fit  EE.  Everything  kept  in  the  Nursery  linn,  from  pot  plants  to  forest,  trees,  including  au  immense  stock  of 
Grape  Vines  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  sires.  -31  st  Year.  500  Acres.  21  Large  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  Lake  Co?, Ohio- 


IjbwoW 

-A  SEED  , 

£A7VVLDCM| 


e. 


K  SEED  Warranted  to»Crow. 

or  order  refllletl  gratis  1  have  sold  vegetable  ami  flower 
seed  to  over  n  million  furmern  and  gardeners  in  the 
ITiiiIpiI  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbor--,  if  bi>  ask 
I  C*  a^3Hfc.lbvn>  w  hether  they  ale  reliable.  Mr.  l  bonias  Hcnshall  of 
O  Truv ,  Kausiis,  writes  me ;  "lie  26  y«ari  I  have  dealt  with 

i  — you.  I  have  lived  in  town,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan- 

e  and  no  matter  w  hat  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 

lit •  was  always  the  same,  to  wil : — rellBloualy  hone»t 
gooa."  Tbia  U  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  ami  .-••II.  T  he 
V  Hnbhned  and  Murblehcau  S<iu:ish,  Marblehead 
r  Corn,  Marblehead  Cabbages,  Ohio  Potato,  Eclipse 
£Sgf  Beet,  are  some  of  the  vegetable* of  which  l  was  the  original  iti- 
K?  troducer.  A  Fair  witb$6oo  in  premium-.  Seemy  uatKlogue.frtajioull. 

'jASIES  J.  XX.  GHHGOKY,  (Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mass 


THE 


SUCCESS  TO  OUR 

THE  SEEDTRADE.  Ae/nf  for  the  people. 


lARLIESTPOf/^ 

thIs'world  has  ever  seen 

^ERV PROLIFIC, EXCEL  1  ENT  QUA®? 


Seed*  ut  »T  ll/uni  rcjll  C  PDirCC  order  «o  Ictrednw 

your  door  H  I  W  mULCOALL  I  lllLtO.  thl,  acDderfiil  poum 
into  dO.OOO  hoiutis  fret  ot  i«i*L  vh*  miiku  tLc  ft»Uowlnc  unnn^eilciitcd  offWe 

FOR  RR  PTQ  iu  itaiup*  or  money,  wo  wlK  M  m.iU  b„x 

run  OU  U  I  O.  uoutuiuluK*.  lirst.  1  7  pai'kttK,  nnu  cnrh4  of  ibe  fuliowinir 
iiew,  higblT  improved,  kiiil  guurnuii  Ltt  mmU- -ibwlu*'*  Improved  Blood 
r urii Ip  BeeL  0B<S  wtrlloet  for  Liblu  u^w.  WIUoiTb  JXI^hJy  Improved 
H  Inn Ittirnt suit-  Cubbiiffet  bi«i  and  <ii»rLi«t;  Rood  for  liuo.  Xen  Golden 
i  MT'KIiuKiNbg  OjNnry*' MtDjUont  cnMly  netda  no  banktoir 

l  up.  Lurly  Oree*  1' roil  lie  Cue  umber,  br*t  ns  cucumber*  or  uJakles,  \e 
I  PI  us  ITitm  su*ur  Corn,  proilucMvc,  torl.v,  tender,  aud  swe*si.  New  KoI«l’.n 

4  II  ,i,i  al  l.nllMna  9 ,  0*4  ft  t  ►  IB  I  I  M  JS  M  H  ■  a.  ^  M  »  —  —  _  _ _ 


l  trgp,  mLId ,  KTowR  8-potiiitl  onloua  troni  «oM.  Uitby  K  lug  Pepper,  Ujvvst! 
flnc<t,  swiirti'Bt  penper  ercr  •'•  •’ii.  Abbott’*  8ugar  Fursnlp,  greatly  im- 
prnred  rurloty.  Ohio  8wcet  I’otiito  Pumpkin,  eiicrmouilv  productive,  rx- 


early  rxdbti'-.  1 
orvrtntrr.  New 

Mun tell  Tumi 


or f.  OHIO  t»wcct  1'oUito  I'uuipkln,  enoraioailv  productive,  *x- 
crllont  quality;  Vena  nil  winter.  French  Itrcukfuit  lGidUli,  bvei  r.f  «u 
early ndUhiV.  White  Pineapple  >*nun*h,  extra  qualiiv,  g.wd  fur  summer 
New  Cardinal  Tomato,  Iarr- m  and  nn<w>Uii»t  of  nr,  White 


COLDEN  BL.._  . 

any  In  Inc  country,  fteconu,  l1 

m  cd  I  it  ni-alao  tuber  of 


,  boil  fhr  tab !••  tt*e.  SAMPLE 

AUTY  CORN.  moat  bouulTrul 


PACKET  OF 

and  prmluctlvo  of 

mthe  curilcwt 

>  POTATO 


et  cr  yet  wn  i  rerv  produrtivo,  ovorllrnt  quxlltv.  bi  xnlirul  a,  an  oil  painting. 

17  packet#  oraccd  and  Cfl  ***  TWO  collection,  for  $t.l«,  FOPR  for  fJIID  DDfl  DU  O  ITIH  fel 
’  '  one  whole  potato  for^^  CIS.  Till.  I.  an  offer  never  mode  before.  UUK  I  ItUrUOl  I  IUI1 

to  gladden  the  heart  anil  brighten  the  way  of  every  filler  of  the  «oil  and  lover  of  the  beautiful  hue  mat  with  aueh  imtHmnded  suo.vsa 
that  we  renew  It  wtth  »  more  tempting  offer,  and  hen-  let  im  >»r  we  crew  . .  reel,  by  the  pound,  by  the  timhel,  and  bv  the 

wrc.  18  PACKETS  CHOICEST  FLOWF.K  HEEDS  FOK  80  CENTS,  one  each,  of  Aatvt^,  Bahama  I’etuhiaa, 
I’orlulueena,  Pb  lotxe.,  1’mi.le.,  Vcrbonua*-  *11  ilneet  strain  and  ma-ti  tteautlfUl  eolora.  Lurge  Double  KngH.lt  liolly. 
hock.  New  Dwarf  Marigold,  extra  turge  double  7.liinln»,  nright  eolora.  line  fine  ornumentHl  grnu.  One  splendid 
-limbing  plant.  One  beuutlftil  F.vcrlu»(lng  Flower.  _  I  3  p’ll«  for  80  et*.,  TWO  collection.  Tor  50  cts  Packets 
•  re  regular  rixu,  with  dtreetlena  fur  cultivating,  tlur  bcuutlfully  llliistrutcd  and  drun-rlptlve  Catalogue  uecon,  nan  lee 

letters  aud  money  orders  to  SAMUEL  WILSON^  gboweb.  MECHANldSvilLEl^^^lSK 


»rc  n-gutar  lito,  with  directions 
mu'Ii  order.  Addrwi  nil  QII 
letters  uud  movioy  orders  to  OF 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEAD. 

Ql'ARTCRS. 


CRAPES 


BEST  STOCK 
IN  THE 
WORLD 


SMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  To  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST. 
CLASS.  FREE  CATALOGUES.  OKO.  S.  JOSSKLV.N.  FREDQXIA.  X.  Y. 
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^  0.  i  BULBS  &  GAR  DEN  TOOLS^1^ 


i4 


and  to  customers  of  last  year  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  illustrations,  price#, 
descriptions  aud  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  HEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  GO.DE££,T 


HAVE  YOU  A 

CARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

And  will  want  tile  Uest  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  it  wil!  save  money.  It  is  mailed 

Free  to  all,  an‘l  y°u  oujflit  to 
liavc  it  before  buying  anywhere.  fe4 

WMTHENRY  m aule, 

i 29  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BIIRPFPS  seeds 

DUnrCC  V  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  be  sent  FR  LE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Ttis  a  llandsome  Boole  of  1 20  pages,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Plnte.w,  aud  tolls  all  about  the  best  !•  nrni  and  Garden 
Seeds,  including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  01  Heal  Merit.  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


tail  ■  IMHMB  THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  haring  decided  lo  otter  for  sale  to 
ttluc  Kmd  fl  I  M—  the  general  I'ublio,  ivitlmiu  restriutiun.  a  limited  nuralmr  of  two-year-old  vines  of 
*7  fit  I  m  I  their  Celebrated  While  G  rape  X I  AG  A  It  \,  orders  will  now  be  received  and 

m  entered  iu  rotation  for  vines  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1855,  until  their  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  ]M>|iularily  has  induced  unscrupulous  persons  to  attempt  a  FRAU  1)  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras. »  This  Go. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  Inis,  and  iiUvnyslia.s  luid,  tjie  absolute  control  and 
poHsiMsion  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  tbia  lime. 
(Hr*  And  Dint  N<>  Mk  H  m  gBM  ■  Hmm  mg  llnlv  prisons  Imv- 

O'l'  II  t'lt  PERSON  trA  H  i'  UK  JlB  EFfi  illg  a  certificate  of 

ll  v*  KVKIt  HAD  MAffl  Ki  fi'lA  ■5  ™  K  ffl  RJt A  aiillioruy  Irom  the 

Til  K.  R I  (HIT  To  IfwlgJ  BB  IJ  n  B  £/  ■  BBg[  M  B  Co.,  under  tlmCo’e 

,T  |X|  I  mm  m  H  fi  Jmv&itziSPM'z 

Uf\  ■  ™  ■  ■  ■  WBm  Mfor  or  thv  nbility  to 


the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niugni 

NIAGARA 


OTHER  PERSON 
II  VS  EVER  II  AD 
THE  RIGHT  TO 
PROPAGATE  IT 


Tp»nr  \  Registered  Tradc-uiark.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  will  be  supplied  on  liberal 
1  nauu  1 1  erins,  nnd  fnmisbed  with  authority  to  lake  orders,  making  satisfactory  an-ange- 
MARK  **  mentawith  the  Company.  Local  agent*  wanted  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
/States and  Canada  to  sell  oar  Niagara  vines  from  sample  m.  pa 

/  grapes.  Ontlli  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  AdilresS  ff  H  MjS  A  Dm 

fL-S  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  ^TSP-  LtnArt 


P.  O.  Box  so 


No,  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 

$200 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &.  SCHNIER, 

290,  292.  294  and  296  W.  Front  Street, 
_ CINCINNATI,  O. 

ACME™ 

of  all  Creameries.  Made 
ot  first-class  materials, 
/hawk  **»•/  m-.bAiouitial. 
Cream  is  taken  from 
tlic  top,  free  from  sedi¬ 
ment  ;  mdk  only  is  drawn 
from  bottom  of  c»ti  But¬ 
ter  made  by  Acme  system 
is  always  gilt  edged,  and 
brings  highest  prices.  -  A 
fell  line  of  Creamery  and 
Ohexm  Factory  Supplies 

ACME  MANUF’G  CO. 


ACME  MANUF’G 
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TO  SOUTHERN  READERS. 


come  who  will,  that  our  statement  maybe 
so  supported  as  to  disarm  our  city  farm 
‘editors,  and  the  doubting  Thomases  in 
general. 

- ♦»» 

A  man  might  just  as  well  expect  to 
live  and  grow  fat  on  potatoes  alone  or 
apples  or  boiled  rice  or  bread  alone,  as  to 
look  for  large  crops  when  a  plain  super¬ 
phosphate  alone  or  kainit  aloue,  or 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  xs  spread  upon 
the  land.  And  yet  many  farmers  who 
use  such  special  fertilizers  alone  con¬ 
demn  nil  chemical  fertilizers.  A  single 
constituent  of  fertilizers  will  have  little 
effect  except  where  the  land  happens  to 
need  only  that  single  constituent. 


All'  of  our  Southern  subscribers  who 
have  not  applied  for  the  Ri  ral’s  Seed 
Distribution  should  do  so  at  once.  We 
are  now  ready  to  mail  the  packages. 


If  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1830,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1831,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Tor  catalogue  notices  of  this  issue 
(page  104)  will  be  found  interesting.  We 
would  solicit  our  readers  to  send  for  all 
of  them  and  to  examine  them  thoroughly 
before  ordering  seeds  or  plants. 


The  good  Robert  Douglas,  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.,  has  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
each  Summer  during  the  past  five  years 
traveling  in  the  forests.  He  is  now  over 
70  years  of  age,  and  is  as  devoted  as  ever 
to  the  arboricultural  interests  of  our 
country. 

Continuing  the  reports  of  our  nine 
Wyandotte  pullets,  they  gave  us  139  eggs 
during  January  — 4 )4  a  day,  the  average 
weight  of  which  is  eight  to  the  pound. 
These  hens  have  not  been  coddled  in  any 
way.  They  have  simply  had  the  care 
which  all  farmers  should  give  their  poul¬ 
try — clean  houses  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink. 


Three  different  posters;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application,  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  seud  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


A  plate  of  fine  Anjou  pears  pick¬ 
ed  from  the  tree  Oct.  7,  1884,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  A  few 
of  the  pears  were  beginning  to  shrivel  a 
little;  but  most  of  them  looked  as  fresh 
as  though  just  gathered.  These  pears, 
two  plates  of  cauliflower,  two  cucumbers, 
and  a  bunch  of  asparagus  appeared  among 
the  flowers  that  made  up  the  exhibition. 


We  desire  to  thank  our  many  friends 
who  have  sent  us  new  subscriptions  while 
reuewing  their  own,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  words  they  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  Rural.  It  seems  to  tis  that  our 
friends  have  never  before  exerted  them¬ 
selves  so  much  to  increase  the  Rural’s 
influence  and  circulation.  We  shall  do 
all  we  can  to  make  their  words  good,  and 
to  merit  their  long  continued  friendship. 


Anybody  that  wants  to  commence  keep¬ 
ing  poultry  may  read  all  the  poultry  booss 
ever  written.  The  whole  story  resolves 
itself  into  this:  Give  them  warm  and 
clean  houses,  good  and  varied  food,  pure 
water,  and  let,  the  nucubt-r  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  yard. 
From  our  experience  with  Wyandottes, 
we  should  choose  them  first  as  an  all¬ 
purpose  fowl  ;  Plymouth  Rocks  next, 
Light  Brahmas  next. 

We  find  from  our  own  tests  and  from 
looking  over  the  catalogues  now  coming 
in,  that  the  same  varieties  (and  many  of 
them)  are  offered  under  different  names. 
This  is  an  imposition  upon  all  who  buy 
seeds  and  especially  upon  those  progres¬ 
sive  farmers, gardeners  and  florists  who  are 
anxious  to  Bccure  meritorious  novelties. 
It  is  a  pity  that  some  authoritative  society 
could  not  be  organized  to  remedy  this 
growing  evil. 


Should  our  balf-acre  of  poor  soil  yield 
only  a  small  crop  of  potatoes  under  the 
Rural’s  method,  then  we  shall  not  need 
any  of  our  friends  to  measure  it.  The 
Rural’s  estimate  in  this  case  will  never 
be  doubted  by  anybody.  But  ehoiild 
the  yield  be  large,  we  Bhall  invite  all  to 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of 
the  farm  than  a  few  evergreens  scattered 
about  in  odd  places.  As  you  pass  over 
the  fields, have  an  eye  to  the  location  of  a 
score,  more  or  less,  and  be  prepared  to 
plant  them  very  early  in  the  Spring.  If 
one  point  is  looked  after,  no  tree  is  more 
easily  transplanted  or  more  sure  to  grow 
than  evergreens ; — wheu  you  go  after 
them  take  a  lot  of  wet  straw  in  the  wagon, 
and  as  soon  as  a  tree  is  dug,  have  it  placed 
in  the  wagon  and  cover  its  roots  with  this 
wet  straw,  and  when  taken  from  the 
wagon,  place  it  directly  in  the  ground. 


The  slogan  of  the  fancy  stock  men  is 
“more  blood,”  “better  blood,”  “purer 
blood.”  This  is  all  right  and  proper  enough 
for  them;  but  we  think  that  among  the 
farmers  at  large  a  more  important  thing 
is  more  care,  better  care,  and  more  and 
better  feed.  These  are  matters  needing 
the  first  attention,  and  attention  to  them 
will  pay  much  the  best  profit.  While  we 
are  believers  in  blood,  and  would  say 
nothing  to  discourage  its  infusion  into 
our  herds,  yet  we  would  not  give  a  cent 
for  blood  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  with 
no  shelter  but  a  rail  fence.  We  wTant. 
first  better  care,  and  then  better  blood. 

- - 

4> 

Joseph  Leach,  of  Kansas,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  try  the  Rural’s  method  of  raising 
potatoes,  says  he  is  going  to  use  the  Ilap- 
good  Listing  Plow,  which  he  thinks  is 
precisely  the  tool  for  the  work.  It  opens 
a  furrow  14  inches  wide,  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep,  leaving  an  inch  or  so 
of  fine  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
He  says  that  with  two  horses  and  this 
plow  he  can  prepare  eight  acres  in  a  day. 
We  would  suggest  to  our  friend  that  if 
his  land  is  light,  it  would  he  well  to  plow 
so  that  the  seed  pieces  will  be  four  to  live 
inches  deep.  If  heavy,  four  inches  will 
be  deep  enough.  We  hope  in  a  few  fur¬ 
rows,  at  least,  he  will  try  the  mulch. 


Mr.  Matthew  Crawford,  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  who  will  need  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  our  readers,  says: 

“To  show  you  bow  we  rely  on  your  paper,  I 
will  quote  a  angle  sentence  f  rom  one  of  the  most, 
intelligent  fruit-growers  of  this  State:  'Would 
not  we  feel  cheap  if  we  should  some  time  find 
out  that  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is  being 
run  in  the  interests  of  some  concern  i ' 

“I  like  the  Rural  for  its  reliability.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  editor  tc  toll  the  truth,  let  it  hit 
where  it  will.  ...  I  like  the  paper  because 
the  best  talent  is  employed  on  it  These  pro¬ 
fessional  dollar-a-column  agricultural  writers 
are  too  often  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Au<l 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  many  farmers  are  un 
able  to  discriminate  between  such  men  and 
those  who  are  competent.  It  is  sometimes 
amusing,  sometimes  disgusting  and  discour¬ 
aging,  to  see  what  brings  such  men  into  no- 
triety.  I  could  name  several  prominent  men 
in  this  State  whose  articles  are  at  a  premium, 
who  are  noted  iu  their  own  neighborhoods 
for  their  general  inefiirieuey. 

“East  year  1  paid  for  18  agricultural  papers, 
aud  had  a  number  sent  to  me,  and  I  consider 
the  Rural  much  the  best  of  them  all.  I  hope 
I  may  never  change  my  opinion  of  it.” 

We  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  have 
occasion,  Mr.  Crawford,  to  change  your 
mind  while  the  paper  is  owned  by  its 
present  editors,  and  they  retain  their 
senses.  We  ate  conscious  of  making  a 
great  many  mistakes,  and  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  everyway.  But 
we  are  also  conscious  of  trying  to  do  just 
about  as  well  as  we  know  how — and  we 
are  further  conscious  of  having  no  “axe 
to  grind”  except  the  axe  of  rural  progress. 


DON’T  FORGET 


That  “knowledge  is  better  than 
money,”  and  that  good  fruit  is  better 
than  medicine:  for  these  reasons  we  make 
these  splendid  offers.  Every  subscriber 
now  on  our  books,  sending  us  one  new 
subscriber  aud  two  dollars,  can  have 
twelve  plants  of  the  new  Marlboro 
Raspbkry  delivered  free,  or  by  sending 
15  cents  extra  for  postage,  he  can  have 
the  World’s  Cyclopaedia,  a  book  for 
e.very  household;  or  for  10  cents  lor  post¬ 
age,  Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary, 


which  will  be  fully  described  next  week, 
and  which  is  richly  worth  its  price,  §1.00 ; 
or  for  two  new  subscribers,  one  of  either  of 
thenowred  grapes  Poughkeepsie  Red  or 
Ulster  Prolific;  or  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  a  plaut  of  the  new  Niagara 
Grape,  which  was  pronounced  at  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting — all  things  considered,  the  best 
grape  we  now  have.  Any  one  not  now 
a  subscriber  can  take  advantage  of  these 
liberal  offers  by  adding  his  name  and 
money  to  the  numbers  mentioned,  when 
sending.  Iu  spite  of  the  hard  times  we 
are  bound  to  increase  our  subscription 
list,  and  we  wish  to  reward  every  one  fyr 
a  little  extra  effort.  These  offers  are  for 
new  subscribers  sent  after  this  time,  and 
the  names  so  sent  will  not  apply  on  clubs 
for  any  other  premiums  or  presents,  and 
the  application  must  be  made  when  send¬ 
ing  the  names,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  keep  track  of  them  in  any  other  way. 
Dear  friends,  do  you  not  want  either  these 
books  or  plants?  Just,  think  how  easy 
to  secure  the  whole  lot! 


INSPECTION  OF  PORK. 

The  Commission  appointed  last  year 
by  President  Arthur  to  inspect  anu  re¬ 
port  upon  the  condition  of  American 
pork,  recommended  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  objections  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
best  to  establish  a  system  of  inspection  of 
the  pork  designed  for  shipment  to  foreign 
countries,  at  the  packing  bouses  where  it 
was  put  up.  This  inspection  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  discover  if  any  hogs  were  affected 
with  trichime.  The  Commissioners  have 
found,  after  a  most  thorough  examination, 
that  all  other  charges  and  causes  ol  com¬ 
plaint  were  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 
They  have  also  found  that  the  amount  of 
trichinosis  or  number  of  hogs  affected, 
was  also  very  much  less  than  had 
been  alleged.  The  total  examinations 
brought  down  the  percentage  of  hogs 
which  had  trichime  in  them  to  a  little 
over  two  per  cent.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  was  strongly  indorsed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress  be¬ 
yond  the  introduction  of  several  bills. 

Oq  January  14  a  convention  of  swine- 
breeders  was  held  at  Washington,  culled 
Dy  Hon.  W.  W.  Smith,  the  president  of 
the  National  Swine  Breeders’ Convention, 
and  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  conventions  and  agricultural  boards. 
At  this  convention  a  committee  on  re¬ 
solutions  recommended  that  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  by  the  convention 
to  procure  needful  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
pork  designed  for  foreign  shipment. 
This  question  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Smith.  Curtis,  Fulford,  Me- 
Clung,  and  others;  and  as  a  result  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  Congress  the  needed  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  committee  prepared  a  bill,  by 
adding  suitable  amendments  to  the  one 
introduced  last  Winter  by  Judge  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commercial  Relations.  Judge 
Reagan  is  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  to¬ 
wards  it  there  is  a  most,  friendly  feeling; 
at  least,  such  is  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  who  have  the  matter  in  charge. 
Our  pork  exports  to  Continental  Europe 
have  fallen  off  very  greatly  during  the  lust 
few  years  on  accimnt  of  the  embargo  or 
restrictions  placed  upon  American  hog 
products  by  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Greece  aud  Turkey.  The 
ostensible  grounds  of  this  hostile  action 
have  been  exaggerated  reports  of  disease 
among  American  hogs;  while  the  real 
reason  has  been  a  desire  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  home-raised  pork. 

- 

CATTLE  KINGS  V$,  SETTLERS. 

The  cattle  kings  represented  at  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  have  in  their  possession, 
often  unlawfully,  over  1,247,000,000  acres 
of  laud  iu  the  various  Slates  and  Territo¬ 
ries.  One  member  is  reported  to  have  a 
ranch  requiring  over  300  miles  of  fence  to 
inclose  it.  This,  if  in  a  square  form, 
would  contain  between  three  and  four 
million  acres.  He  has  also,  in  Nebraska, 
00,000  acres  in  one  body,  aud  10,000  in 
another,  and  lately  he  bought  there  80,000 
head  of  cattle,  with  large  laud  and  water- 
privileges.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  small  land  owners  and  home¬ 
steaders  should  be  each  compelled  to 
fence  bis  own  land  securely  against  stock, 
for  by  his  so  doing  stock  could  be  grazed 
at  much  loss  cost.  “But,"  be  said,  “it  is 
hard  to  make  these  near  sighted  men  see 
a  great  way  off;  but  the  cattlemen  must 
stick  together,  or  all  must  suffer.”  It  is 
evideut  from  the  proceedings  and  speeches 
of  the  Convention,  and  from  other  indi¬ 
cations,  that  a  grand  organized  raid  is  to 
be  made  upon  Congress  to  secure  a  mere 


trifle  of  land,  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide  and  1,000  miles  long,  for  a  cattle 
trail;  the  property  of  individual  holders 
of  small  tracts  and  homesteads,  within 
this  area  is  to  be  “condemned”  and 
taken,  no  matter  how  much  hardship  the 
spoliation  may  inflict.  Undoubtedly  one 
of  the  agencies  to  be  used  in  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  of  these  small 
holders  was  foreshadowed  in  the  cow¬ 
boy  band  and  the  leader’s  baton,  m  the 
shape  of  a  silver-mounted  revolver  with  a 
12-inch  barrel,  which  he  flourished  care¬ 
lessly  about. 

We  think  it  quite  time  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  unlawful  taking  and 
fencing  of  Government  land  in  large 
tracts  by  these  nabobs.  The  courts  have, 
time  and  time  again,  decided  against 
their  rights  to  these  lands,  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  same  under  fence;  but  still 
they  are  iu  possession,  and  the  fences  are 
there,  to  the  annoyance  and  loss  of  actual 
settlers.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Gen. 
Hatch,  now  that  he  has  removed  the 
Oklahoma  raiders,  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  removal  of  these  unlawful  fences, 
aud  to  compel  the  cattle  nabobs  to  cea9e 
their  encroachments  upon  the.  rights  of 
actual  settlers.  While  it  mav  be  true 
that  cattle  can  be  raised  and  pastured 
much  more  cheaply  in  immense  herds,  we 
still  think  it  better  for  the  people  at 
large,  and  more  in  accordance  w  ith  the 
traditions  of  our  institutions,  that  the 
lands  be  owned  and  occupied  by  actual 
settlers  in  small  tracts.  Though  the  ag¬ 
gregate  cost  of  100.000  cattle  owned  and 
cared  for  by  100  men,  may  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  same  number  owned 
by  one  man,  still  it.  is  much  better 
for  the  country  to  have  the  one  hundred 
men  interested  and  to  have  the  profits 
divided  among  the  whole  hundred.  One 
hundred  or  one  thousand  small  owners, 
each  having  a  family  aud  a  home,  will 
give  much  more  stability  to  the  State 
and  add  much  more  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  than  any  nabob  with  his  horde  of 
unstable,  law-defying  cow  boys.  This 
Bbould  be  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  Congress  should  ut¬ 
terly  refuse  to  grant  any  more  privileges 
to  the  cattle  kings.  We  already  have 
too  much  monopoly  aud  land  grabbing  in 
this  direction,  let  us  come  to  a  halt l 
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It  is  better  not  to  trust  to  onion  seed  two 
years  old. 

Nothing  is  gained  bv  selecting  grape-vines 
more  tban  two  years  old.  Older  vines  suffer 
more  by  being  transplanted,  and  will  fruit  no 
earlier.' 

Wu  are  right  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halstead  has  escaped  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  that  be  ig  now  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  good  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

Eoo  plants  are  just  about  as  tender  as  toma¬ 
to  plants.  Seed  should  be  started  iu  frames  or 
in  the  home,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  in  the 
open  grouud  about  the  middle  or  latter  part 
of  May. 

Prepare  to  give  your  melons  a  southern  to 
south-western  exposure,  and,  if  possible,  a 
light,  sandy,  rich  soil.  You  cannot  raise  early 
melons  in  heavy  land  exposed  to  the  north 
and  east  winds. 

TnE  Rural  New- Yorker  is  quoted  as  hav¬ 
ing  sanl  that  salt  would  prevent  the  wire- 
worm  from  injuring  potatoes  The  contrary 
is  the  fact.  W  e  have  found  that  salt  does  not 
repo]  them  in  the  least  on  our  grounds. 

As  apple  and  p*ar  orchards  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  we  can  not  be  too  careful  as  to  the  kinds 
we  select.  To  find  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
when  they  corner  into  bearing,  that  we  have 
worthless  varieties  is  a  heavy  and  irreparable 
loss. 

The  Rural  wants  its  readers  to  try  all 
novelties— but  to  try  them  in  a  small  way. 
It  will  not  cost  much  and,  in  the  end,  it  pays. 
Those  who  advise  us  to  "steer  clear  of  novel¬ 
ties,”  do*not  write  from  experience  or,  if  they 
do,  it  is  from  an  exceptional  experience. 

Note— The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  is 
promptly  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  term.  Any  numbers  mailed  after¬ 
wards  are  sent  by  mistake  or  as  specimens, 
and  no  charge'  is  over  made.  Recipients 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  papers  sent  after  the 
term  subscribed  and  paid  for  bos  expired. 

Sweet  corn.  Lima  Beans,  curly  potatoes, 
musk  and  watermelons,  tomatoes  and  straw¬ 
berries.  These  are  the  most  paying  crops  of 
the  market  gardeners  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rural  Grouuds.  Some  add  greet!  peas, 
cabbages  and  ruta  bagas.  The  distance  is  18 
rnilew  from  the  New  York— seven  miles  from 
the  Paterson  market. 

The  members  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  arc  justly  proud  of  their  suc- 
cuss  at  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  They  captured  the  two  highest  orizes 
given  for  a  display  of  apples  by  auy  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  They  also  secured  a  gold 
medal  and  8200  for  the  best  200  varieties  of 
apples  shown;  also  a  silver  medal  aud  #100 
for  the  best  100  varieties:  also  a  silver  medal 
and  875  Tor  the  best  50  varieties.  Besides 
these,  they  secured  20  other  premiums.  The 
best  of  it  all  is  that  this  was  done  solely 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  members 
unaided  by  the  State  Government. 
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(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

( Continued  from  last  week.) 

Mississippi  has  a  fine  collection  of  well 
grown  apples — 25  sorts  on  75  different  plates 
—10  plates  of  pears,  embracing  six  varieties, 
all  sound  aud  good.  This  State  has  the  honor 
of  showing  the  only  fresh  peaches  in  the  en¬ 
tire  exhibit— a  single  plate,  the  specimens  on 
which  are  badly  shriveled.  She  also  has 
quinces,  six  varieties;  pomegranates,  three 
sorts;  50  plates  of  oranges,  six  kinds;  several 
specimens  of  immense  lemons,  and  ten  jars  of 
beautiful  pecan  nuts.  The  latter  is  proving 
a  very  profitable  crop  on  the  rich  bottom 
lands  along  the  river,  aud  they  are  being 
grown  largely  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
The  pears  shown  are  also  very  fine.  She  also 
basan  excellent  collection  of  a  I  choholic  speci¬ 
mens,  embracing  200  varieties  in  about  400 
jars,  all  nicely  preserved.  A  huge  Chinese 
Saud  Pear  wHgbing  Ill )4  ounces,  is  a  conspic¬ 
uous  specimen. 

Missouri  has  900  plates  of  apples,  and  139 
varieties,  90  kinds  having  been  lost  in  cold 
storage.  It  is  a  worthy  collection.  The  speci¬ 
mens  are  large,  smooth  and  handsome,  aud 
the  State  gets  a  fob  share  of  the  premiums. 
Some  bottles  of  beautiful  cider,  made  from 
Hughes's  Crab,  are  also  shown  by  William 
Byens,  of  Kansas  City. 

Nebraska  shows  a  most  attractive  collec¬ 
tion.  especially  of  Beu  Davis.  Some  40  plates 
of  this  variety  are  exceptionally  large  aud 
line,  without  a  blemish.  The  State  has  550 
plates,  and  about  100  sorts.  The  exhibit  is 
carefully  selected,  and  seven  awards  have 
been  received. 

New  Hampshire  is  represented  by  15  plates 
and  seveu  varieties;  some  of  the  specimens 
are  high  colored,  but  not  specially  fine  other¬ 
wise. 

New  Jersey  has  05  plates  and  55  varieties, 
with  nothing  of  special  note  in  her  fruit  dis¬ 
play,  except  80  plates  of  pears. 

The  groat  State  of  New  York,  however,  is 
wholly  unrepresented  iu  this  great  fruit  show 
of  the  world.  Strange  as  this  may  and  will 
appear  to  ever}'  reader  of  the  Rural,  it  is  a 
fact,  neveitheless,  if  a  lot  of  rotten  grapesand 
a  can  of  Marlboro  Raspberries  t>e  excepted. 
These  are  from  Cay  wood’s  nurseries  on  the 
Hudson,  and  were  frozen  solid  in  transit. 
This  novel  exhibit  was  Tor  days  humorously 
labeled  "The  only  fruit  exhibit  from  New 
York:’’  and  the  few  New  York  men  here 
have  been  chaffed  unmercifully  about  It.  I 
can  only  say.  whoever  is  in  reality  to  blame 
for  the  absence  of  the  Empire  State  on  these 
fruit  tables,  ought  to  be  blamed  openly  and 
unsparingly.  Mr.  Parker  Eurle,  the  efficient 
and  worthy  Chief  of  Horticulture  here,  assures 
me  of  persistent  efforts  on  his  part  to  bring 
out  the  great,  fruit-growers  of  the  State.  If  it 
was  sectional  prejudice  which  Btood  in  their 
way,  they  ure  to  be  pitied.  This  is  not  a  sec¬ 
tional  exhibit  in  any  sense. 

Ohio  makes  a  fine  displuy  of  apples,  having 
600  plates,  and  85  varieties.  Her  specimens 
are  largo  and  fair.  She  also  shows  a  few 
grapes,  and  a  very  choice  assortment  of  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit,  in  cans,  in  great  variety. 

Oregon  has  25  plates  and  15  sorts,  E.  W. 
Allen,  of  Portland,  being  the  principal  exhi¬ 
bitor.  She  also  has  a  good  fruit  display  in  the 
Government  building.  Pennsylvania  has  200 
plates  and  143  varieties,  but  nothing  remark¬ 
able  either  in  appearance  or  quaiity,  consid¬ 
ering  her  productive  capacity. 

Tennessee  shows  42  varieties  of  upples  iu 
fair  condition.  Vermont  has  80  plates  and  42 
kinds;  a  few  nice  specimens,  especially  of  the 
Lady  Apple,  are  very  pretty.  Most  of  the 
collection  was  grown  by  Lee  Tracy,  of  Shel¬ 
burne. 

Wisconsin  has  a  very  large  collection,  beiug 
second  only  to  Illinois.  She  has  1,068  plates  aud 
about  250  varieties.  Much  of  the  fruit,  is  very 
fine,  and  the  State  has  taken  24  prizes. 

Florida  and  Louisiana  make  large  and  at¬ 
tractive  displays  of  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits.  Some  of  them  are  curious  aud  interest¬ 
ing,  the  spocies  known  ns  Grape  Fruit  or  Shad¬ 
dock  being  very  largo  and  huudsouio.  The  best 
orange  grown  iu  tho  South  is  the  Mandarin. 
It  is  comparatively  small,  but  extromely  de¬ 
licious  in  flavor.  No  other  variety  approaches 
this  in  quality.  The  peel  separates  very 
readily;  a  lady  can  peel  this  orange  aud  separ¬ 
ate  the  lobes  without  soiling  the  most  deli  onto 
glove.  It  is  very  rich  aud  sells  for  the  highest 
price  here.  This  variety  is  now  being  more 
largely  planted  than  formerly  both  in  Florida 
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and  here;  it  is  vigorous  and  productive 
There  are  about  2,00  plates  of  oranges  shown. 
The  Tangarine  is  similar  to  the  Mandarin  in 
appearance,  though  still  darker  in  color — 
nearly  red,  in  fact;  skin  wrinkled.  The 
Creole  Orange,  however,  is  the  best  leading 
kind  here.  Then  we  have  the  Navel  Orange, 
and  two  or  three  other  sorts.  Lemons  are 
also  nicely  shown  here,  mainly  from  Florida, 
where  they  are  now  being  planted  quite 
largely. 

England  is  well  represented  in  the  Fruit 
Hall,  considering  the  distance  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  show  about 
300  plates  of  apples  and  175  varieties.  Most 
of  the  fruit  is  small  and  somewhat  decayed 
necessarily.  But  the  exhibit  is  peculiarly  at¬ 
tractive  aud  interesting  to  American  fruit¬ 
growers.  Nearly  all  are  foreign  sorts  un¬ 
known  here,  and  they  show  why  it  is  the 
English  people  want  our  apples.  France 
also  has  a  most  interesting  display  of  fruit, 
especially  pears,  in  which  she  surpasses  us  by 
a  long  way  in  this  show.  There  is  a  great 
variety  and  some  are  of  immense  size,  especial- 
ally  "Angevine,”  ‘‘Belle  Angevine,”  "Catil- 
lac,”  “Uvedale’s  "St.  Germaine.”  One  hun¬ 
dred  plates  of  French  apples  are  also  shown, 
including  many  rare  foreign  sorts.  The  firm 
of  Cronx  &  Fils,  and  the  ‘‘Orleans  Society” 
are  the  leadiug  exhibitors. 

Canada  has  80  plates  and  50  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  exclusive  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  also  has  50  sorts.  The  latter  are  from 
London,  Canada. 

Mexico  has  30  plates  and  two  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  nuts, 
and  vegetables,  many  being  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  description.  But  this  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  letter. 

Russia  has  ten  varieties  of  apples  peculiar 
to  that  country.  I  should  have  spoken  in  the 
proper  place  of  the  exceptionally  fine  canned 
exhibit  of  Keiffer  Pears  by  William  Parry; 
also  several  plates  of  fresh  fruits.  All  looked 
very  beautiful  indeed,  but  the  latter  fully  sus¬ 
tained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  this  kind 
for  flavor. 

California  shows  some  fine  lemons,  50  plates 
of  fine  quinces,  and  a  good  collection  of  canned 
grapes,  and  pomegranates.  H.  H. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

( Continued .) 

At  Thursday’s  session  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  P.  M.  Au- 
gur,  of  Connecticut,  gave  an  address  on 
"Cranberry  Culture.”  The  first  requisite  of 
success,  he  thought,  a  velvety,  peaty  soil, 
which  should  be  covered  with  pure  river  sand, 
and  so  situated  as  to  bo  easily  flooded  with  an 
abundance  of  pure,  soft  water.  Damage  from 
frost  might  be  averted  by  timely  flooding. 
Judge  Parry  considered  the  business  a  very 
precarious  one  iu  New  Jersey.  Fruit  which 
promises  well  early  in  the  season  is  attacked 
by  sun  scald,  and  ig  destroyed  by  it.  The  best 
results  which  he  had  observed  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  where  plantings  had  been  made  in  the 
bottoms  of  old  mill  ponds,  where  drainage  set 
toward  the  place  from  all  directions.  He  had 
in  his  mind  such  a  field,  which  had  not  failed 
in  its  crops  for  25  years.  Mr.  Stickney,  of 
Wisconsin,  reported  almost  perfect  immunity, 
In  his  State,  from  fuugoid  or  insect  troubles. 
A  good  supply  of  pure,  soft  water,  free  from 
lime,  seemed  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
their  boggy  soils  suitable  for  the  eranberrv. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Earle,  of  Illinois,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  speaking  ou  "Fungoid  Diseases  of  the 
Strawberry,”  said  that  the  strawberry,  like 
all  other  flowering  plants,  furnishes  a  home 
for  many  of  the  fungi.  Of  ten  different  species 
which  he  had  found  on  the  strawberry',  only 
three  caused  sufficient  injury  to  demaud  at  ten 
tion.  The  first,  Rainularia  Tulasnei,  is  vari¬ 
ously  known  as  rust.,  white  ruse,  blight,  and 
sun-scald.  It  invades  the  foliage  in  warm, 
wet  Spriugs  or  Summers,  and  also  fastens  on 
the  foot-stalks  and  calyx,  often  rendering  the 
fruit  worthless.  He  quoted  several  persons  who 
had  reported  success  In  fighting  this  trouble 
by  the  use  of  a  dusting  of  lime  early  iu  the 
seasou.  "Black  rust,”  known  to  botanists  as 
the  Glocosporinm  potentillm,  he  considered  to 
be  as  widely  distributed  as  the  white  rust,  and 
to  be  even  more  destructive  iu  its  effects:  but 
it  attacks  a  smaller  number  of  varieties.  It 
causes  the  plant  to  assume  a  lighter  color  aud 
take  on  a  tender,  spiudling  growth.  It  has 
been  the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
Manchester  and  Great  American  in  many  local- 
ties.  He  had  no  remedy  to  recommend.  The 
third  enemy,  the  "root  rot.”  caused  by  a  fuugus 
attacking  the  roots,  was  briefly  considered; 
but  no  remedy  was  suggested. 

From  a  lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject 
which  followed,  it  appears  that  the  ravages  of 
the  white  rust  seem  to  be  well  recognized  all 
over  the  country.  In  many  sections  the  Wil¬ 
son,  Captain  Jack  and  Charles  Downing  have 


so  far  succumbed  to  it  as  to  be  no  longer 
profitable.  The  Crescent  has  not  had  entire 
immunity,  but  thus  far  has  been  measura¬ 
bly  free.  The  Northern  States,  particularly 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  have  also  oeen  in 
great  part  free  from  this  trouble.  Its  attacks 
are  worse  in  warm,  wet  seasons,  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  more  severe  if  suefi  seasons  are  followed 
by  prolonged  drought.  The  observations  on 
black  rust  were  not  so  satisfactory,  (bough  it 
was  shown  to  be  prevalent  iu  many  sections. 

Ou  Friday  morning  two  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  essentially  the  same  subject,  the 
the  cross-fertilization  of  fruits.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Merwin,  of  Tennessee,  assumed  that  the  ob¬ 
served  changes  in  the  Crescent  were  not  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  stammate plant;  but  to 
the  locality,  character  of  soil,  etc.  In  short, 
he  believed  these  differences  were  largely  im¬ 
aginary.  Mr.  Parry,  of  New  Jersey,  was  as 
fully  convinced  that  the  influence  of  pollen 
affects  not  only  the  germ  of  the  future  plant, 
but  the  character  of  the  fruit,  which  incloses 
it.  He  believes  we  may  make  almost  any  de¬ 
sired  change  in  our  fruits  by  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Ou  motion  of  Dr.  Hape,  the  name  of 
the  society  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Horticultural  Society.  The  society  then 
elected  Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois,  President; 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  Vice-President:  W. 
H.  Ragan,  of  Indiana,  Secretary;  and  J.  C. 
Evans,  of  Missouri,  Treasurer. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  said  we  needed  much  re¬ 
search  yet  to  he  able  to  comltat  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  Said  there  was  danger  in  using  a  kero¬ 
sene  mixture  improperly  made,  as  the  free  oil 
would  remain  on  the  foliage  and  destroy  it. 
The  formula  given  by  him  is,  two  gallons  of 
kerosene,  one  pound  of  soap  (wbale-oil  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  one  gallon  of  water.  The  water 
and  soap  should  be  mixed  together,  and  the 
kerosene  added,  and  by  constant  agitation 
made  to  combine  with  the  soap  and  water  in 
a  perfect  "kerosene  butter.”  It  may  be  slight¬ 
ly  warmed  if  desired. 

This  may  be  diluted  with  any  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  will  remain  constant.  He 
said  that  with  a  small  rubber  tube,  a  light 
pole  aud  a  good  spraying  nozzle,  this  emulsion 
could  be  put  upon  any  port  of  the  tree  top  in 
a  spray  so  flue  as  to  be  almost  Invisible. 

be  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  rust  on 
orange  fruit  is  caused  by  a  minute  insect  feed¬ 
ing  ou  the  oily  juices  of  the  riud  and  that  the 
above  emulsiou  is  an  effectual  remedy,  if  ap¬ 
plied  several  times,  for  while  killing  the  insect 
it  has  no  effect  upon  the  eggs. 

3nini9t’l  Societies, 


THE  WESTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULURAL 
SOCIETY. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

The  2Sth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
convened  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
January  28th,  1885,  with  a  large  attendance. 
M  r  P.  Barry  was  reelected  President  and  Mr. 
P.  C.  Reynolds  Secretary. 

In  his  annual  address  the  President  said 
that  much  of  the  very  large  crop  of  apples  in 
Western  New  York  the  past  season  was  very 
poor;  mostly  because  of  an  over  crop  making 
a  great  demand  upon  the  trees  for  material 
which  an  inadequate  supply  of  manure  did 
uot  furuish:  to  make  orchards  profitable, 
plenty  of  fertilizers  must  be  applied.  We 
want  more  thoroughness  in  caring  for  the 
trees,  and  more  liberality  in  supplying  those 
food  elements  annually  removed  in  the  fruit. 
He  thought  very  much  of  the  scourge  of  yel¬ 
lows  which  had  swept  over  the  peach-produc- 
iug  counties,  was  due  to  carelessness  in  taking 
buds  from  diseased  trees,  and  believed  that 
with  great  care  m  obtaluiug  healthy  seed  for 
growing  stocks  aud  in  taking  buds  only  from 
trees  known  to  be  sound,  aud  vigilance  in 
watching  our  orchards,  and  promptness  in 
removing  every  suspicious  tree,  we  could 
expect  to  still  produce  fine  peaches.  A  supply 
of  manure  wo  must  have;  the  importaut  ques¬ 
tion  is,  can  we  in  the  best  aud  cueapest  way 
obtain  this  in  special  fertilizers  or  iu  barnyard 
manure,  and  if  we  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
then,  what  is  the  cheapest  way  to  obtain  it 
and  tho  best  way  to  use  what  we  need.  He 
congratulated  horticulturists  on  the  reform 
effected  in  the  nomenclature  of  fruits  and  is 
in  favor  of  still  greater  amendment;  but  we 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  lead  to  confusion. 
He  was  highly  pleased  at  the  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  that  was  being  made  in  every  branch  of 
horticulture. 

Prof.  Comstock,  of  Cornell  University,  au- 
uou  iced  that  hereafter  tho  Department  of 
Hut  nnology  of  that  institution  would  be  kept 
open  during  the  entire  Summer,  ready  at  all 
times  to  co-operate  with  the  fruit  grower,  and 
urged  the  sending  of  specimens  of  destructive 
insects  to  him  whenever  found.  He  thinks 
that  eventually  we  shall  be  able  to  perfectly 
control  all  injurious  insects. 


Mr.  James  Vick,  in  discussing  flowers  and 
bedding  plants,  said  many  a  mansion  costing 
a  fortune  is  surrounded  by  grounds  so  devoid 
of  taste  as  to  look  like  a  diamond  set  in  lead; 
while  others  of  very  moderate  cost,  are  stand¬ 
ing  amid  so  much  beauty  that  one  could 
scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  walk  in  and 
enjoy  the  scene. 

Mr.  Moody,  of  Lockport,  reported  a  can¬ 
nery  at  that  place  as  having  put  up,  last  Fall, 
2.635,000  pounds  of  tomatoes,  70.000  of  plums, 
100,000  of  cherries.  110,000  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries.  10,000  quarts  of  raspberries,  and  it  bad 
used  48,000  bushels  of  apples.  He  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaching  gearing  to  a  wheel  of  his 
wagon,  by  which  the  force  pump  was  run  in 
spraying  his  orchard,  thereby  saving  the  labor 
of  one  man  in  that  operation. 

A  Mr  Honsel,  of  Orlean  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
reported  to  have  sold,  from  one  acre  of  apple 
orchard  containing  54  trees,  in  22  years.  84,150 
worth  of  fruit,  or  an  average  of  nearly  8189 
per  year.  This  orchard  had  received  annually 
ten  loads  of  barnyard  manure,  and  for  four 
years  past  200  pounds  of  bone  flour.  This  is  a 
good  lesson  for  the  orebardist. 

Yates  Co  was  reported  to  have  produced, 
iu  1884,  1,000  tons  of  Concord,  400  tons  of 
Delaware,  and  100  tons  of  Catawba  Grapes, 
and  this  is  an  exceedingly  small  county;  the 
grape  interest  was  reported  very  prosperous 
everywhere.  A  curious  fact  was  noticed  re¬ 
garding  the  frost  of  May  28.  Those  vineyards 
which  had  received  their  spring  plowing  were 
uninjured,  while  those  not  yet  cultivated  were 
badly  damaged. 

Major  Brooks,  of  Wyoming,  said  the  profit¬ 
able  orchards  of  his  county  were  all  on  the 
hills,  and  he  knew  of  noue  so  situated  that  had 
been  properly  cultivated,  which  had  not  proved 
both  productive  and  profitable.  He  thought 
apples  were  worth  as  much  as  roots  for  stock 
feeding,  and  was  in  favor  of  so  using  all  poor 
fruit. 

Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  said 
that  by  the  liberal  and  judicious  use  of  man¬ 
ures  they  had  more  than  doubled  the  yield  of  the 
college  farm  in  eight  years,  and  had  done  this 
at  a  profit.  From  33  cattle  and  12  horses  they 
had,  in  six  months,  made  311  loads  of  manure 
weighing,  on  an  average,  ton  each,  or  466 
tons,  worth,  ty  careful  analyses  of  average 
samples,  13.60  per  load,  making  the  value  of 
the  manure  made  by  each  animal  nearly  825 
This  manure  had  been  saved  in  a  covered  barn¬ 
yard.  and  so  carefully  handled  as  to  prevent 
all  damage  and  loss.  They  had  experimented 
in  feeding  separate  animals,  and  had  weighed 
all  the  manure,  aud  carefully  analyzed  it,  and 
were  convinced  that,  properly  handled,  the 
manure  was  worth  one-bait  the  cost  of  the 
food  consumed.  All  the  manure  they 
make  previous  to  February  is  drawn  aud 
spread  upon  the  land  where  it  is  to  be  used 
in  the  Spring,  unless  the  laud  is  subject  to 
overflow;  what  is  made  after  that  time  is 
put  in  large  piles,  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
slightly  covered  with  loam,  and  once  in 
Summer  is  forked  over,  aud  again  covered 
with  loam,  aud  this  used  on  the  wheat  fields 
in  the  Fall.  Their  rotation  ou  the  farm  is, 
corn  on  sod  with  manure:  oats  withont  man¬ 
ure;  wheat  with  manure,  followed  by  Red 
Clover  and  Timothy,  mowed  one  year  and 
pastured  one  year.  The  average  yield  of 
wheat,  iu  good  seasons,  had  reached  40  bushels, 
and  of  oats  over  SO  bushels  per  acre.  They 
were  feeding  largely  of  cottou-seed  meal 
which  cost  them,  delivered.  $25.70  per  ton, 
and,  estimating  the  nitrogen  as  worth  LSeeuts, 
it  was  worth,  as  manure,  over  $30.  He 
urged  the  feeding  of  more  stock  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  better  care  and  application  of  manure, 
sayiug  that  not  over  one-fourth  of  the  mau- 
urial  value  of  the  grain  and  fodder  consumed 
on  most  farms  is  ever  returned  to  the  field. 

Dr.  E  L.  Sturtevant  thought  ammonia  in 
the  form  of  dried  blood  and  animal  scraps 
more  desirable  to  apply  to  the  soil  than  that 
in  ammonia  salts,  because  it  would  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  by  its  combination,  until 
taken  by  the  plant.  While  it  is  probably 
a  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  is  taken  into 
the  plant  in  its  reverted  form,  he  thought 
the  superphosphate  or  soluble  form,  much 
the  best  for  application  to  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  greater  divisibility  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  intimate  mixing  with  the  soil. 
Farm  yard  manure  not  oulv  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  plant  food,  but  it  aids 
the  soil  mechanically. 

In  a  lively  discussion  on  the -defects  in 
orchard  management,  Mr.  Moody  said  he 
would  plow  all  orchards  deeply  and  apply 
potash  liberally.  It  is  impossible  to  furnish 
enough  barn-yard  manure  for  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  would  never  think 
of  plowing  an  orchard  deeply.  Mr.  Thomas 
said  the  harm  done  iu  cutting  the  roots  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  damages  done  by 
neglect  and  want  of  cultivation.  Major 
Brooks  said  uature  did  not  plow,  but  depend¬ 
ed  eutirely  upon  mulching,  and  with  the  plow 
had  come  .trouble. 
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Mr.  Woodward  said  Baldwins,  Bartletts 
and  Seekels  were  not  the  productions  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  improved  fruits  demanded 
improved  culture.  He  thought  those  who  so 
greatly  feared  damage  to  roots  by  plowing, 
forgot  that  the  feeding  roots  of  every  plant 
were  the  young  roots  of  the  current  year’s 
growth,  and  that  these  died  with  the  fall  of 
the  leaves  each  year,  so  that  if  the  plowing 
were  done  in  early  Spring,  and  no  large  roots 
were  injured,  the  tree  was  not  in  the  least  hin¬ 
dered  in  obtaining  its  food  supply.  He 
thought  the  great  defect  was  a  want  of  ma¬ 
nure.  We  forgot  the  constant  demand  upon 
the  soil,  and  neglected  to  return  to  the  soil 
what  was  removed  in  the  fruit.  With  enough 
manure  he  could  keep  a  healthy  and  produc¬ 
tive  orchard,  with  or  without  cultivation. 
It  was  idle  to  talk  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
manure  supply  so  long  as  such  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  rich  feeding  stuffs  were  being  sent 
abroad. 

Prof.  Roberts  thought  many  orchards  were 
being  literally  starved  to  death  by  the  con¬ 
stant  cropping  with  grain  while  no  return  of 
manure  was  made.  Mr.  Bronsou,  of  Ontario 
Co.,  said  no  good  crop  of  plums  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  a  large  use  o£  manure.  The 
plum  is  a  gross  feeder.  A  perfect  remedy  for 
the  premature  shedding  of  the  leaves  is  plenty 
of  barnyard  manure,  and  Kainit  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  per  acre. 

Prof.  Gr.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell,  in  a  paper 
on  the  effect  of  fertilizers,  said  that  he  had 
found  that  where  potash  had  been  freely  ap¬ 
plied  to  grapes,  the  proportion  of  acid  was  less, 
and  that  of  sugar  greater.  He  reported  an 
experiment  made  in  Germany  wherein  soak¬ 
ing  the  stakes  of  vineyards  in  a  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  had  proved  a 
preventive  of  mildew,  and  asked  vineyard- 
ists  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Mr.  Batchelor,  of  Utica,  recommended  a 
lawn  dressing  composed  of  150  parts  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  150  parts  of  salt,  50  parts  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  50  parts  of  kainit,  and 
said  lawns  should  not  be  mowed  too  often  un¬ 
less  freely  watered.  To  kill  white  grubs, 
make  holes  with  an  iron  bar,  six  inches  deep 
and  the  same  distance  apart,  and  fill  with 
strong  lime  water. 

Mr.  Curtice,  of  Rochester,  in  speaking  of 
the  importance  of  the  canning  industry,  said 
that  this  new  branch  of  business,  connected 
so  intimately  with  horticulture,  had  assumed 
enormous  proportions;  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  there  were  canned  last 
year  4,450,000  dozen  cans  of  tomatoes  alone, 
and  of  fruits  and  vegetables  more  than  15,000,- 
000  dozen— an  enormous  amount.  For  canning 
he  preferred  the  Wilson.  Strawberry,  the 
Spanish  BigSrrean  Cherry,  and  light-colored 
plums.  He  considered  the  Damson  the  best 
colored  plum  for  canning. 

Of  Russian  apples,  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
the  Tetofsky  and  the  Arabskoe  (all  of  which 
the  Rural  has  illustrated)  were  well  spoken 
of.  Among  new  grapes  the  Vergennes  was 
favorably  mentioned,  as  was  .the  Duchess;  but 
without  an  exception,  those  who  had  fruited 
the  Niagara,  many  of  whom  were  present, 
spoke  very  highly  of  it,  and  the  good  opiuion 
of  the  Rural  was  more  than  confirmed.  It 
was  conceded,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that, 
ali  things  considered,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
grape  we  now  have.  Mr.  Hubbard  feared 
that  grape  production  would  outgrow  con¬ 
sumption,  and  counseled  moderation  in  plant¬ 
ing.  Others  said  the  price  of  good  grapes 
was  constantly  advancing,  and  thought  there 
was  no  danger, 

Messrs.  Elwanger  &  Barry  showed  70  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  and  15  of  pears,  among  which 
was  as  fine  a  basket  of  Anjou  as  we  ever  saw. 
What  a  pity  that  this  splendid  society,  situa¬ 
ted  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  fruit  re¬ 
gion  of  America,  has  not  5,000  instead  of  less 
than  500  members! 


for  fPotnnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  BAY  CLARK. 


A  WOMAN’S  THOUGHTS  ON  FICTION 
IN  LITERATURE. 


While  viewing  Mrs.  Annie  Jack’s  remarks 
on  “Books,  and  the  Reading  thereof,”  with 
respect  and  appreciation,  is  she  not  a  little 
sweeping  in  her  distinctions?  Granted,  that 
the  flood  .of  cheap  editions  does  injure  the 
book-trade,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  readers  must  either  buy 
cheap  editions,  or  go  without.  The  Franklin 
Square  Library  contains,  not  only  the  best 
fiction  of  home  and  foreign  lands,  but  the 
best  of  contemporary  thought,  in  history, 
travels,  biography,  and  political  science. 

I  must  confess,  with  deep  humility,  that  I 
aui  an  inveterate  novel-reader.  Bnt  I  can 
lay  down  James  Payne,  or  Wiliam  Black,  or 
“The  Duchess,  ’— cherished  friends  all  three, 
—and  read  Hugh  Miller,  or  Herbert  Spencer, 
or  E.  P.  Whipple  with  equal  zest.  What— 
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excepting  always  the  Book  of  Books— can 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  like  a  clever 
novel?  I  am  here  reminded  of  James  Payne’s 
clever  doctor,  called  to  prescribe  for  a  young 
lady  who  is  nervous  and  overwrought.  It  is 
suggested  that  much  novel-reading  has  in¬ 
jured  her.  “Pooh!”  says  the  doctor,  “Novels 
won’t  hurt  her.  If  she  has  any  mental 
trouble,  they  will  mitigate  it;  I  always  read 
novels  myself  when  I’m  in  love,  and  then  it 
blows  over  somehow.” 

Science,  travels,  or  biography,  may  fill  many 
weary  hours,  but  they  appeal  to  the  intellec¬ 
tual  side  of  our  natures,  while  novels,  from 
their  abiding  human  interest,  appeal  more  to 
our  affections.  I  think  we  all  have  some 
favorite  volume  of  poetry  or  fiction,  a  familiar 
friend,  whose  pleasant  words  cheer  us  when 
tired  and  worried,  but  who,  save  Thomas 
Gradgriud,  would  calm  his  ruffled  feelings 
with  entomology  or  political  economy? 

A  varied  range  of  novel  reading  will  do 
much  to  eradicate  a  tendency  to  proviueialism 
or  narrowness  of  view.  A  country  girl  may 
be  as  secluded  as  Miranda  in  her  island  borne, 
but  knowledge  of  men  and  things  obtained 
from  the  best  fiction  will  do  much  to  prevent 
her  from  elevating  every  stray  masculine  into 
a  Ferdinand.  The  best  fiction — “Ay,  there’s 
the  rub.”  We  may  know  enough  to  steer 
clear  of  such  trash  as  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Holmes  and  Mrs.  Alphabet  Southworth, 
but  who,  among  the  innumerable  candidates, 
should  we  select  as  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend?  We  need  practice  a  wide  catholirism, 
and  choose  the  best  of  every  one.  When  we 
want  to  meet  pleasant,  picnicing,  irresponsi¬ 
ble  people,  we  may  read  “The  Duchess;”  her 
creations  are  clever,  wholesome,  and  essen¬ 
tially  well  bred— her  women  are  well-dressed 
English  gentlewomen;  her  men,  for  the  most 
part,  honest,  clean-lived  gentlemen,  If  we 
want  a  braeiug  moral  tonic,  we  may  study 
Kingsley  and  his  muscular  Christianity.  Who 
can  read  “Westward  Ho!”  without  catebiug 
something  of  Amyas  Leigh's  indomitable 
spirit,  or  feeling  most  keenly  the  agonies  of 
Frank  Leigh  and  the  Rose  of  Torridge  ? 
Kiugsley  impresses  bis  vivid  personality  upon 
us  so  strongly  that  “Hypatia’'  seems  a  trag¬ 
edy  of  yesterday, painful  in  its  impressiveness. 
We  may  visit  English  homes  with  Mrs.  Olipb- 
ant,  and  American  homes  with  W.  D.  Howells; 
view  our  follies  through  the  looking-glass 
upheld  by  the  genially  cynical  author  of  “The 
Book  of  Snobs;”  see  our  teuderest  home  affec¬ 
tions  doubly  dear  under  the  gentle  hand  of 
Dickens;  or  see  the  mystic  side  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  development  in  the  jiages  of  our  own 
“Autocrat." 

Truly,  he  who  writes  a  bright  novel  is  more 
to  be  commended  than  he  who  taketh  a  city. 
What  a  dreary  world  this  would  be  without 
Betsey  Trotwood  or  Dick  8wiveller,  Mr.  Boffln 
and  Little  Dorrit,  or  the  bright  faced  girls 
and  earnest  men  of  Black’s  many  pages.  The 
poets  most  read  and  loved  offer  in  their  poems 
the  familiar  human  element  of  the  novel;  ab 
stract  thought  appeals  to  the  few  rather  than 
the  many.  The  brightest  and  most  delightful 
people  we  know  are  those  who  make  high 
comedy  of  life,  gilding  the  commonplace  with 
delicate  humor,  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
practice  this  difficult,  delightful  art,  we  say: 
Study  the  virtues,  follies  and  foibles  of  our 
common  humanity  through  the  kaleidoscope 
of  fiction;  it  need  not  spoil  your  appetite  for 
solid  reading,  and  it  should  make  you  sympa¬ 
thetic,  bright  and  genial. 

Maywood,  N.  J.  EMILY  L.  TAPLIN. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


THE  FIRST  TO  STIR  THE  PUDDING. 
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FARM  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 

PHILIP  SNYDER. 

City  people  go  into  the  country  each  Sum¬ 
mer  for  their  health  and  that  implies  that 
farm  life  is  healthier  than  city  life.  But  is 
it?  Cun  we  reach  this  conclusion  by  a  care¬ 
ful  look  at  country  people?  Are  farmers  and 
their  children  more  vigorous  and  healthy; 
better  developed  physically  and  longer-lived 
than  city  people?  Without  having  statistics 
at  hand,  my  impression  is  that  in  the  matter 


of  longevity  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
farmer’s  favor  when  he  is  compared  with  all 
the  people  of  the  city,  those  living  in  squalor 
and  dirt  as  well  as  the  cultured  classes.  But 
if  there  is  any  great  value  iu  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  fresh  fruits  aud 
vegetables,  and  every  possible  opportunity 
for  room  aud  ventilation,  the  difference  ought 
to  be  greater.  Perhaps  it  will  be  profitable 
to  consider  the  matter. 

CONTRASTS. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed,  after  one  has 
looked  over  a  city  audience  and  then  over 
one  in  the  country,  each  “taken  as  they 
tun”— that  is,  indiscriminately — that  without 
regard  to  dress,  the  city  audience  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Not  only  have  the  men  and  women 
more  regular  features,  but  they  are  better 
proportioned,  and  better  developed.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  less  when  we  look  over  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  city  working  men  and  their  families, 
but  still,  on  the  average,  they  are  rather 
more  erect,  and  quite  as  healtby-looking  as 
the  farmers.  Iu  contrasting  business  men 
and  their  families  with  the  farming  classes, 
the  latter  are  quite  a  good  deal  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  this  without  taking  manners  or 
dress  iuto  account  at  all.  Among  the  farmers 
there  wifi  be  considerable  angularity  of  feat¬ 
ure  aud  person,  a  good  mauy  hollow  cheeks 
and  wrinkles,  aud  quite  a  proportion  who 
are  round-shouldered  and  hollow  chested. 
But  with  so  mauy  advantages  in  favor  of 
country  life,  is  this  necessary? 

TOO  MUCH  HARD  WORK. 

It  may  be  in  part,  but  not  entirety.  W Here 
there  is  a  debt  on  the  old  homestead,  or  where 
the  living  depends  entirety  on  the  farm,  the 
family,  as  a  rule,  work  very  hard.  They 
work  more  hours  than  the  mechanic,  in  all 
seasons  except  Winter;  they  have  fewer  holi¬ 
days,  and,  of  course,  there  is  lees  time  fox- 
physical  reaction.  Work  with  the  farmers’ 
sons  commences  at  au  early  age.  A  good 
deal  of  the  work  requires  a  stooping  posture, 
and  before  he  is  aware  of  it  the  parent  ox- 
child  has  acquired  a  slightly  stooping  figure. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  children 
iu  this  matter,  and  from  early  youth  the 
stoop  is  carried  through  life.  The  habit  is 
often  strengthened  at  school  by  seats  with 
improper  backs,  or  no  backs  at  all,  where  the 
seat  is  a  slab  bench,  as  was  the  fashion  forty 
years  ago  or  less,  and  is  yet  iu  backward  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  attention  to  this  at  the  stated 
times  by  parents  and  teachers,  would  work  an 
agreeable  change,  and  lengthen  country  life. 
But  llie  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  it  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  basis  than  some  other  rural  disabilities. 

The  farmer  starting  without  capital,  must 
work  hard  and  persistently,  at  least  until  be 
knows  his  rights  aud  fights  for  them  with 
more  pexsistence  than  now.  Of  all  the  wealth- 
producing  classes  he  has  least  to  say  about 
the  prices  of  his  products.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  world  depends  upon  him  for  its  life  aud 
being,  and  yet,  while  all  other  classes  have 
their  “Unions,"  and  other  organizations,  by 
which  to  help  each  other  against  oppression, 
he  has  almost  none.  He  works  fifteen  hours 
a  day  from  April  to  December,  pays  taxes  on 
all  his  property  (because  it  is  all  iu  sight,)  and 
sells  his  products  for  what  he  cau  get  without 
one  effort  to  get  a  price  that  is  sure  to  pay  a 
certain  profit.  No  wonder  he  has  to  work 
hard.  (It  must  be  admitted  though,  that  he  is 
getting  a  little  restless,  and  means  to  have 
things  changed  some  time  or  other.) 

NIGHT  AIR  AND  SLEEPING  ROOMS. 

Land  for  his  dwelling  costs  the  farmer  vir 
tually  nothing,  aud  so  he  is  not  obliged  to  live 
in  a  basement  or  sleep  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
story.  If  his  building  material  and  the  labor 
cost  no  more  than  the  laixd,  he  need  never 
sleep  in  one  of  those  preposterous  cages  called 
a  “bed-room,'’  with  one  small  window  closed 
with  paper,  curtains,  and  other  rubbish,  aud  a 
door  for  the  entrance.  I  have  seen  bed  rooms, 
however,  that  had  no  window  at  all,  aud  no 
room  for  anything  but  the  bed,  and  in  that 
bole  the  farm  boy,  or  girl,  or  guest,  must 
pi-ay,  sleep,  shut  the  door,  and  suffocate.  The 
ordinary  bed-room  is  a  trifle  larger  than  that, 
but  not  very  much.  The  window  is  practical¬ 
ly  immovable,  aud  has  no  pui-pose  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  except  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  have 
one.  By  day  it  is  closed  to  keep  out  the  light, 
the  heat,  aud  the  iusects.  and  at  night  to  keep 
out  “the  night  air”— as  though  something  be¬ 
side  night  air  could  be  hud  at  night!  There  is 
less  fear  of  it  now,  or  less  inclination  to  speak 
of  it  than  formerly,  but  still,  by  the  way  that 
light  aud  air  are  barred  out  by  green  paper 
cux-tains,  sashes  that  won’t  budge  without  a 
“jimmy,”  and  closed  blinds  or  shutters  on  the 
outside,  it  is  plain  that  ventilatiou  Is  still  re¬ 
garded  much  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  and  light 
— bright,  glorious  sunlight— as  a  sort  of  nui¬ 
sance  only  fit  to  exist  out-of-doors.  Right 
here  the  reader  should  “stick  a  pin,”  aud  be 
a  trifle  reflective.  It  is  this  monstrous  system 
of  ventilation— or  of  no  ventilation — which 
injures  aud  ruins  a  great  deal  of  farm  health 


The  windows  had  better  be  bx-oken  out  with  a 
ci-ow  bai\  and  the  curtain  fixtux-es  burned, 
than  allow  them  to  remain  as  they  ai-e 
in  many  homes.  The  night  air  is  all 
the  air  that  circulates  at  night,  and  we 
had  better  use  that  which  is  fresh  from 
out-of-doors  than  use  over  and  over 
again  the  little  stock  bottled  up  in  the 
room  since  the  last  house-cleaning.  When  one 
has  worked  bard  all  day  and  drawn  upon  the 
best  air  in  the  fields,  it  causes  a  great  reaction 
to  the  system  to  be  deprived  of  good  air  at 
night,  and  especially  when  it  is  close  by  arid 
costs  nothing.  If  the  Almighty  had  not  made 
air  wonderfully  elastic,  so  that  it  squeezes  its 
way  iuto  evei-y  vacuum  and  nook  aud  corner, 
through  knot-holes,  nail  holes,  augm-  holes, 
rat  holes,  gimlet  holes,  cracks  and  crevices, 
farm  lauds  would  be  cheaper  than  now  for 
want  of  occupants.  The  mortality  would  be 
frightful.  No  airing  of  a  sleeping  room  dur- 
iixg  the  day  will  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  air  at  night.  The  lungs  need  it  every  mo- 
•  ment,  aud  must  have  it  if  the  sleeper’s  rest  is 
to  be  sweet  aud  refreshing;  if  it  is  not,  the 
day  is  doubly  bard.  Good  air  at  night  makes 
good  blood;  good  blood  gives  vigor,  appetite 
aud  strength,  and  makes  work  easy.  A  morn¬ 
ing  of  dullness,  headache,  lassitude  and  want 
of  appetite  genei-ally  tells  its  own  story  as  to 
the  night  air. 


A  PROTEST. 

Being  a  wife  and  mother,  I  have  been  sorry 
sevex-al  times  to  find  in  “Domestic  Recipes” 
cake  flavored  with  wine.  1  thought  our 
R.  N.-Y.  was  a  tempei-auce,  or  rather  teetotal, 
paper.  Does  Aunt  Rachel  know  or  tb  ink  how 
far-reaching  the  evil  may  be  from  these  re¬ 
cipes?  how  a  farmer's  wife  thinking  every¬ 
thing  good  that  the  Rural  publishes,  may 
try  these  cakes,  not  realizing  that  they  may 
cultivate  a  taste,  or  perhaps  revive  a  taste 
once  conquered,  and  thus  cause  much  misery 
and  sorrow?  Even  if  only  one  family  of  all 
the  Bubal’s  readers  should  suffer  through 
thoughtlessness  or  ignorance  iu  using  these 
cakes,  would  it  not  he  sad? 

I  believe  that  the  Rural  is  realty  trying  to 
help  farmers  aud  their  families.  The  paper 
has  given  us  many  rich  and  wholesome  cakes 
without  wineor  brandy;  why  insert  the  liquor 
when  it  is  a  stumbliog  block  in  some  form  or 
other  to  so  many  of  our  farmers?  1  do  not 
like  Marion  Hai-land’a  recipe  books,  for  many 
of  her  recipes  contain  either  wine  or  brandy. 
I  always  wished  to  possess  one  of  her  cook¬ 
books,  but  after  seeing  one  which  a  friend 
had,  the  desire  perished.  Her  talks  with 
housekeeper*  are  so  good,  but  the  wine  spoils 
it  all.  As  she  was  one  of  xny  heroines,  the 


gHtecrUanrousi 


The  combination 
of  the  Oils  and  Al¬ 
kali  (Soda)  must 
be  complete  to 
form  a  perfect  or 
true  soap,  such  as 
will  not  burn  the 
fibre,  or  redden 
and  irritate  the 
skill.  The  Ivory 
Soap  is  99^  % 
pure,  which  insures 
its  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  will 
leave  the  skin 
clear,  white  and 
velvety. 


shock  of  finding  her  not  a  teetotaler  was 
great. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  an  election  for  the 
“Scott  Act”  here,  which,  if  we  carry  it,  will 
be  almost  prohibition.  The  fight  will  be 
fierce,  for  the  liquor  sellers  tbink  they  should 
have  the  privilege  to  make  drunkards  of  our 
husbands  and  sons  without  a  protest.  What 
to  them  is  our  unhappiness,  poverty  and  rags, 
as  long  as  they  cau  make  money,  dress  the 
best,  drive  the  fastest  horses,  have  the  finest 
turnouts,  and  live  luxuriously!  But  we  wo¬ 
men  do  protest,  and  will  protest  as  long  as  we 
live.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
sell  the  stuff  in  any  form,  except  medicinally 
(for  stuff  it  is,  not  even  being  pure). 

I  have  not  suffered  in  my  own  immediate 
family  as  yet,  but  I  have  boys  growing  up, 
and  how  do  I  know'  that  they  may  not  be 
tempted  in  these  pleasant,  accursed  bar¬ 
rooms,  or  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  through 
her  cakes  aud  puddings?  Friends  near  and 
dear  to  us,  though,  have  suffered  severely  and 
long  from  this  curse;  but  that  is  now  past, 
thank  God!  although  the  sting  remains.  It  is 
only  when  this  dreadful  thing,  drunkenness, 
is  felt  personally,  or  through  some  dear  rela¬ 
tion,  that  the  fearfulness  of  it  strikes  home. 
Hoping  this  appeal  may  influence  some  of  the 
wives,  daughters  aud  sisters  of  the  Rural 
readers  to  “touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not” 
auy  kind  of  liquor,  is  the  prayer  of 

CANADIAN. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  CARDS. 

I  noticed  in  the  Rural  of  .Jan  17th,  that 
Mrs.  Economy  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  Christmas,  New  Year’s  aud  other  pretty 
cards.  Allow  me  to  suggest  to  her  a  way  of 
utilizing  them,  if  she  does  not  object  to  a 
little  trouble.  I  received  as  a  Christmas  gift 
from  my  daughter  a  table  inlaid  with  cards, 
which  is  thought  by  all  who  have  seeu  it,  to  be 
very  pretty  aud  novel.  The  top  is  of  plain 
board,  :!:2x‘2:2  inches.  The  three  legs  are  ebon- 
ized  and  crossed.  The  cards  were  selected 
with  care,  then  cut,  arranged  and  glued  to 
the  top  of  the  table  after  the  style  of  crazy 
patch- work,  and  then  given  two  or  three 
coats  of  varnish. 

The  edge  is  finished  with  a  lambrequin,  if 
you  so  please  to  call  it,  made  of  garnet  felt 
embroidered  and  very  tastily  arranged.  Mrs. 
Economy  would  fiod  this  arrangement  of  her 
cards  far  from  unsightly,  for  the  table  is 
certainly  pretty  enough  to  grace  auy  hand¬ 
somely  furnished  parlor,  mrs.  d.  snhdeker. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

DOUGHNUTS  W  ITHOUT  EGGS;  LAYER  CAKE. 

I  noticed  recently  in  the  Rural  the  inquiry 
of  the  Amateur  Cook  concerning  doughnuts 
without  eggs.  Let  me  give  her  my  way  of 
making  them:  One  cup  of  sour  cream,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  and-oue  half  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of 
light,  feathery'  snow  instead  of  one  egg.  We 
much  prefer  the  snow  to  eggs,  and  some  of 
our  neighbors  use  it  for  other  kinds  of  cake. 
The  snow  is  to  be  stirred  in  just  before  the 
flour. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  Mrs.  Economy  my 
recipe  for  layer  cake,  which  never  sticks  to 
the  tins.  I  think  it  a  bother  to  be  obliged  to 
put  paper  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin,  though  f  al¬ 
ways  do  it  for  fruit  cake.  One  cup  uearly 
full  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  the  two  stirred  to  a  cream,  one  half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  the  whites  of  two 
left  out  for  frosting,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of-iartar,  one  of  soda,  two  cups  of 
flour.  This  is  always  good,  and  comes  off  the 
tius  easily.  mrs.  w.  W.  h. 


Ilorsford’s  Acid  Plionpliate 
Ash  Kruin  Food. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Newcomer,  Greenfield,  O..  says: 
“In  cases  of  general  debility,  and  torpor  of 
mind  aud  body, it  doesexeeedingly  welV’-Adp. 

- »•  » 

Prof.  Horsl  urtl'H  Bilking  Powder* 

The  Greatest  Improvement. 

Prop.  Rodney  Welch,  Lecturer  ou  Chem 
istry,  of  Chicago,  says:  “The  greatest  im¬ 
provement  ever  made  in  raising  bread,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  yeast,  is  the  process  of  Prof 
liorsford,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. — Adv. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine  Is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable) 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  us  Alteratives, 
I’lood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  aud  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock.  Stillingtu.  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Jlcrrle*.  Mandrake,  Wild  cherry  Dark 
and  other  selected  roots,  harks  uml  herb*.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  be  fairly  Judged 
only  by  its  results.  \W  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  un¬ 
tried  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  Of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  Indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  sintering  which  nil  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Mold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  six  for  *:>.  Made  only  by  c.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


^VMGTO/V^ 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5, 


^mplcmntts  and  gttachitwg, 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  lye 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Semi  for  Circular. 

niGGANCM  M’F’G  COUP., 
Hlgganum,  Onun. 
Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  St.,  Boston  . 3. 


Buck-Thorn  Fence 


Plain  to  be  seen. 

Effective,  Safe  and  Strong.  Handsome,  Lasting  and  Cheap. 

mild.  Simple  to  repair.  Any  bright  farmer  -  boy  or  smart  farm  hand  can  boss  the  job. 

Sample  and  Circular.  The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HUKHSBV'S  BROODER. 

The  Chen  pest  and  the  firs',  SO.  Hnmmonton  Incu¬ 
bators,  two  -Iko0,  aud  ilS  each.  Laugshan  Fowls 
and  Ecus  for  Sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  \V.  PRESSEK.  Ilttiiiinonion,  N.  J. 


the  Ci  ni  AUCT  ID  !!  mum  steel  standard 

new  rLAritl  Jn  -horse  hoe,- 

As  lately  introduced,  has  no  ennui  lathe  world.  Its  excellent 
work  In  llie  Held  has  distaltceu  that  of  all  competitors.  It  Is, 
In  some  sections,  doing  in  otic  passage,  the  work  os  four  or 
five  old-siyle  Implement*,  and  in  others  superceding  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-horse  tool*.  The  “  PLANET 

jr"  hand  Seed-drills  and  wheel  hoes 

are  Hip  newest  and  pest,  lightest  ami  strongest  known.  There 
are*  distinct  tools,  each  wait  sperfal  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  price ;  all  practical'  and  labor-saving  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fall  to  study  up  during  the  winter 
evenings  our  lss.%  t'ATAI.OGI' |{,  which  gives  reduced 
ptkx-s.  careful  and  exact  etutrav  *u*  of  these  0  1TV  rent 
machines,  und  such  descriptions  as  will  vtuihl-  the  reader  to 
Judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  pages  und  Forty 
e mr ravings.  1'rCe  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SI  Al  I  rhi  £  nn  MANUFACTURERS.  I2?  and  129 
.  L.  ALLLN  &  l»U.,  CATHARINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  FA. 


I  r  i  t  north  k  r  n  v  x  n 

'  C,  A  I  SOUTHERN  MKSKK1ES. 

^  PEACH  TREES  suited  In  all  sections. 

Apple  Trees,  ur»  ions  tovp'.i  kina.. 

s  Kieffer  &  Le  Conte  Pears. 

|  s|L\c  .'-  A  Fl'l.l.  I.l  XE  iif  all  Linda  of 
%  M'K'liKY  STOCK  CUE.UM'i 
Trees.  Grape  Vinca.  Small 
Frill  1,  und  other  plants  by  mall. 
J.-f  ASpas’fd  citlnlugoe  showing  how 
a^.CvY  un,l  wluit  to  plant,  with  much 
HgF-e  valuable  information.  KttKV, 
RANDOLPH  PETERS.  Wilmington.  Delaware. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
.eswaa  uK  j^Clod  Crusher, 
ITT  and  Leveler, 


AGENTS  N 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Fact  tic  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  111  Union  Depot*  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  ail  points  in  the  Far  West,  shortest  Hue  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  Uiat  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Glue,  to  all  ihe  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  aud  South-West,  Including 
the  Mouutatus  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  ths 
Yosemite,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  me  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  mat  tills  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Hal  I  road  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas.  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  a*  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  me 
Finest  Egulpued  Kail  road  in  the  World  for 
ull  cIimum'm  of  Travel. 

Through  tickets  via  tills  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Ollices  lu  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass,  Ag’t  Chicago. 
J.NO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

J17  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
AH!  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  “AC  >1  E"  subject  *  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler.  and  lo  the  Cutting.  Liftina, 
Turning  process  of  DOi  nt-K  uxsqs  of  C  AST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense.  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps.  loeeRao  or!  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  pgiraruifip  the  soli  arc  performed  at  the  smite  time.  The  entire  absence  or  Spikts  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  esireciaUu  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall-  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  and  is  tUecnly  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Variety  ol  bites,  4  to  15  feet  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  our  iliscribuiing  depots. 

DO  NOT  BIS  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  u ruler  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  "ACME" 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  lu  the  (Jnired  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  IS  different  States'and  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  Noch  A  D  vnf  H  o  r  M  asikactoby  asd  Prikcipal  Office: 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  IldSlI  OL  DrOiricr,  MILLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 
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I  commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  HMj  Hiring 
broadcasting  xuy  quantity  per  acre,  bettor  and 
faster  than  any  other  n.cthol  SAVES  SEED 
by  isowing  perfectly  even,  yot  djf  ,s#  .v»nJ.  aa 
Boost  la  not  thrown  upwards.  Sow*  hal  f  or  full 
'-Vcn*t  •  on  eiutor  or  both  -ddoe  of  wagon.  Readily 
;  a t ta.:hci  1  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
-'.'tUMixt  wherever  they  can  bo  driven.  Laatna  life- 
.’;;!;.\'  tirae.  Sows  8u  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crop  one* 
y.; .v' fourt  It  larger  than  when  drilled,  Only  perfect 
C*Bro  aden*  ter  made;  most  wen  rate  agricultural 
E«v-pim iilement  in  the  world.  Endowed  and  recom- 

•  men dexl  by  Agricultural  oolloreg  ami  lieut  farmers 
r  tn  l'  S.  Fully  warranted— perlVctly  wiuplu,  Do 

*  •  not  be  pul  oil'  *vilh  a„y  other.  Bend  at 

once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  .with 
01  full  information  and  hundreds  of  I  stitnonixls. 
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THE  NEWWHITEGRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 


TNCUBATORSIIlMi 

U  ■  ■  1  —  -  -  BBKKl.tr.S  of  POULTRY 

them.  Solid  t  descriptive  circulars  and  testiinoni i'a. 

JOSEPH  1.  BATES  A  CO.,  W KY MOl'TH,  MAiS. 


DVANCE  !.urim"  TOMATO 

Kurllc.t  of  nil,  round,  .imxit h.  bright  red. 

productive.  No  rot,  good  shipper,  best  qual. 
lull  or  more  seeds.  J*  one  cent  stamps.  Try  ii. 


HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  President  Amerl 
can  Homological  Society,  says  the  "Hayes"  is  the  best 
white  child  of  the  Concord,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
grapes  he  over  touted.  It  will,  he  says,  probably 
succeed  almost  everuutiere .  The  "Ila.ves''  Is  out  of 
the  same  lot  of  sccdUng*  as  the  "Moore’s  Early.” 

Send  for  catalogue. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  <V  SON,  CONCORD,  Mass. 


W~SOUNO  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Seed  I’otititH'*,  swan  AVuif  riant*  m  jrroat  va- 


P  A  D  T\  Q  ^  t’v  dosi^ni,  little  beauties,  Gold 

ll/iilUJOChfOWO,  Vortcs,  MovLV*  and  Hidden  Name, 
'with  an  elegant  prise,  10c.  Ivory  Card  Co.,  ClitUcaville,  CL 


S-»VV»a  I  Willi  Art  TW*  .  4  .  ,  r  .  I  "('O’.  IU  (II  V.»  1  >  A- 

riety.  Be- 1  Muds,  fair  prices.  1886  caiahigue  free. 

FRANK  FORD  A  SON,  Suunysldts  linvvuna,  O 


PisscrUanuouiS  guUuutwinn. 


PtoIIattrau,si  guluuuti^ing. 


BITTh^ti 

P^-*-—BE5T TONIC.  » 

This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Lures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Weakness. 


Wki 


f  ares  Dyspepsia,  indigestion.  Weakness, 
Impure  Blood,  Malaria, f’hillsaud  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  unfai ling  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  anil  Liver. 

It  Is  Invaluable,  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  mid  ull  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth ,  cause  headaohe.or 
produce  constipation — other  Iron  medicines  tin. 

It  enrich  [ties  the  blood,  stimulates 

the  appetite.  rMb  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers.  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &c„  it  has  no  equal. 

455-  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
Hide nul? by  BROWS  CKKIUCAt,  C0.»  BAI.TIHOKR.  »t». 


Take  it 

during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  taint  of  scrofula  lurks  in  the 
constitutions  of  multitudes  of  men,  but 
can  be  expelled  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  M.  J.  Conway,  837  Hicks 
st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  w  rites :  “  Two  j  ears 
ago  I  was  examined,  at  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  and  my  case  was 
declared  to  be  Salt  Rheum.  Large  scales 
covered  my  legs,  and  were  constantly 
dropping  off;  my  eyes,  also,  were  badly 
affected.  My  only  relief  wras  in  warm  salt 
water  baths.  1  was  unable  to  remain  in  a 
warm  room,  and  could  only  sleep  under 
very  light  bed-clothes,  as  the  heat  increased 
the  burning  and  itching.  The  use  of 


This  Month 


is  the  time  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
A.  F.  Willard,  Rogers’  building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says:  “I  know  of  no  remedy  of 
equal  efficacy  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  as  a  spring  medi¬ 
cine.”  Kich’d  II.  Lawrence.  M.  I>.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.,  writes:  “It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  testify  to  the  success  which  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases,  arising  from 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  Were  it 
necessary.  I  might  give  you  the  names  of 
fifty  individuals  who  have  been  cured  of 
long-standing  complaints,  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  a  specific  for 
the  most  obstinate  cases.  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  gave  me  great  relief.  The  itch-  is,  without  exception,  the  best  blood  puri- 
ing  abated,  and  I  continued  to  improve  tier  and  prophylactic  with  which  I  am 
until  the  cure  was  complete.”  '  acquainted.” 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  February  7. 

The  oil  craze  has  struck  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  and  land  holders  are  asking  fabulous 
prices  for  their  property.  Farms  which  last 
month  were  not  worth  over  $50  or  $60  an  acre, 

are  now  held  at  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 .  A 

member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  from 
British  Columbia,  says  the  attempt  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  civil  government 

in  Alaska,  is  a  perfect  farce .  In  Salt 

Lake,  President  Taylor  spoke  in  the  taberna¬ 
cle  Sunday.  He  said  that  tbe  Saints  were  be¬ 
ing  persecuted  in  Arizona  and  sent  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Siberia  for  living  up  to  their  religion.  He 
characterized  Federal  officers  as  sneaks  and 
tramps.  He  did  not  want  blood  to  flow,  but 

there  would  be  a  change  before  long .  A 

novel  license  bill  has  been  introduced  in  tbe 
Minnesota  Legislature.  It  provides  for  tbe 
issue  of  $5  permits  to  all  such  adult  male  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  as  can  prove  to  village 
trustees,  town  supervisors,  or  city  alderman 
that  they  are  only  moderate  drinkers,  and 
that  their  families  will  not  suffer  through 
their  indulgence.  Every  resident  who  drinks 
in  a  saloon  or  public  place  must  have  such 
a  permit,  aud  infraction  of  the  law 

will  be  punished  by  a  fine  . 

....All  the  Departments  at  Washington  arc  in 
trouble  over  the  expenses  of  their  exhibits  at 
New  Orleans,  but  the  State  Department  more 
especially  The  Secretary,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause,  sent  circulars  askme  the  consuls  all  over 
the  world  to  send  specimens  of  native  products. 
Our  representatives  abroad  seem  to  have  taken 
up  the  matter  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Stare  cannot  begin  to 
pay  out  of  tbe  appropriation  even  the  freight 
on  the  goods  that  are  now  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  globe.  In  case  the  New  Orleans 
Exhibition  fails,  there  will  be  a  world  of 
trouble.  Delegates  from  the  Exhibition  are 
now  on  their  way  to  Washington  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  tor  another  appropi  iation — one  of  $500,- 
000 — in  addition  to  the  $1.000000  already 

spent,  There  is  now  a  deficit  of  $319.000 . 

_ Jeremiah  O’Donovan,  self  styled  O’Dono¬ 
van  Rossa,  tbe  dynamite  blatherskite,  was 
shot  by  a  bait-crazy  English  woman  last  Satur¬ 
day.  Little  injury  done  ...  . The  most 

terrible  of  a  long  series  of  natural  gas  explo¬ 
sions  stunned  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  it  was  caused  by  a  leaky  main,  and  its 
three  separate  shocks  killed  two  persons  out¬ 
right,  fatally  injured  three  others,  burned  and 
cut  15  more,  and  did  $60,000  damage  to  build¬ 
ings . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  7th. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  telegrams  from 
Upper  Egypt  far  transcend  in  interest  to  the 
English-speaking  people  all  other  news.  A 
week  ego  the  safety  of  ‘‘Chinese”  Gordon,  at 
Khartoum,  was  considered  assured.  For  a 
year  be  bad  beeu  able  to  resist  all  a  ttacks  of 
the  False  Prophet,  by  the  aid  of  negro  troops 
he  bad  drilled  and  taught  to  light  well.  Tbe 
advance  guard  of  the  expedition  under  Wol- 
seley,  sent  to  his  relief,  had  just  defeated  a 
large  detachment  of  El  Mahdi’s  forces,  and  by 
means  of  bis  steamers  on  tbe  Nile,  Col.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Gen.  Stewart's  command,  bad  gone  to 
open  communication  with  him  at  Khartoum. 
The  English  advance  at  Gubat,  near  Metem- 
neb,  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that 
place,  while  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  un¬ 
der  Wolesley  in  person,  were  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  river,  and 
Gordon  himself  reported  that  he  could  resist 
the  troops  of  El  Mahdi  “for  years.”  What 
was  the  surprise  of  all,  then,  when  last  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  the  lightning  flashed  all  over 
the  world  that  Khartoum  had  been  captured 
by  El  Mahdi  on  January  26,  and  that  the  fate 
of  Gordon  was  in  doubt,  some  assertiug  that 
he  had  been  slain  in  the  attack  on  the  town; 
others  that  he  had  been  captured  aud  was 
held  a  prisoner  for  ransom  by  the  False  Pro¬ 
phet;  others,  that  attended  by  a  trusty  band, 
he  had  escaped  and  was  making  his  way  over¬ 
land  to  Abyssinia;  while  yet  others  main¬ 
tained  that  be  bad  escaped  up  the  Nile  on  one 
of  bis  steamers,  and  would  ultimately  make 
his  way  to  Europe  by  way  of  Zanzibar  or  the 
Congo.  Down  to  tbe  present  time  nothing 
further  has  become  known  of  his  fate,  and 
each  of  tbe  above  opinions  has  supporters 
still.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Khartoum  was 
taken  by  treachery.  A  large  body  of 
El  Mahdi’8  “regular”  troops  “deserted"  some 
time  ago,  and  were  taken  into  his  service  by 
Gordon;  these  are  supposed  to  Lave  been 
sham  deserters.  A  large  number  of  “dis¬ 
banded”  troops  entered  the  town  as  country 
people  a  short  time  ago,  mixed  with  Gordon’s 
troops,  and  by  threats  and  promises,  and  by 
acting  on  their  superstitions,  induced  them  to 
join  the  False  Prophet.  Little  is  yet  known 
forcertaio,  but  much  is  inferred  and  more 
conjectured.  Gen.  Stewards  1,500  men,  who 
entrenched  themselves  at  Gubut  after  the  late 
battle,  are  thought  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy 


at  Metemneh,  re-enforced  from  the  trium¬ 
phant  army  of  El  Mahdi,  before  they  can  be 
supported  by  Wolseley's  army.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  even  the  entire  army,  amount¬ 
ing  to  little  over  S,500  men,  is  in  great  dauger) 
as  all  the  hesitating  tribes  are  now  joining  the 
False  Prophet,  who  has  several  shrewd 
Frenchmen  and  other  Europeans  directing 
his  forces,  which  may  attack  the  English  in 

overwhelming  numbers  . 

...All  the  English  troops  in  Lower  Egypt  are 
to  be  hurried  forward  to  the  support  of  Gen. 
Wolseley:  15,000  English  troops,  now  availa¬ 
ble  in  the  Miditerranean  aud  at  Giberaltar, 
are  to  be  sent  on  to  Egypt:  other  troops  are 
to  be  forwarded  from  England  to  take  their 
places;  telegrams  have  been  sent,  to  India  to 
hurry  forward  several  “Sepoy’’  regiments  to 
Suakim  on  tbe  Red  Sea  coast  of  Egypt, 
wbeuce,  after  defeating  Osma  Duma,  they  are 
to  march  inland  to  Berber,  and  thence  to  tbe 
support  of  Wolselev.  From  15,000  to  25  000 
Italian  troops  are  to  land  at  Massowab.  on  the 
Aoyssinian  coast.,  which  they  are  to  hold  as 
a  “free  city.”  and  from  which  they  are  to 
help  the  Eoglish.  if  desired.  All  indications 
go  to  show  that  Great  Britain  and  Italy  will 
soon  cooperate  iu  military  operationsin  Egypt. 
In  Eugland  indignation  and  anger  are  deep 
and  loud  at  the  shilly-shally  policy  of  the 
Government  which  has  led  to  so  great  a  dis¬ 
aster  to  English  pwstige.  All  parties  demand 
that  no  expense  of  tuen  or  money  shall  be 
spared  to  rescue  Gordon,  if  alive;  or  to  avenge 
him, if  dead,  l'he  victory  of  tbe  False  Prophet 
will  cause  him  to  be  accepted  by  the  ignorant 
Afncau  Manommendaus  as  a  real  prophet, 
aud  vastly  strengthen  him  among  them. 
Wolseley  telegraphs  that  he  can  not  reach 
Khartoum  inside  of  five  weeas,  and  then  the 
wet  season  will  have  commenced,  which  will 
prevent  active  operations.  Tne  Government 
has  telegraphed  to  him  that  he  is  given  full 
powers  to  act  as  he  may  see  fit;  but  that  he 
must  assert  British  supremacy  and  rescue  or 
avenge  Gordon,  All  Europe  expresses  sym¬ 
pathy  for  this  modem  hero . 

....In  England  three  arrests  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  tbe  late  dynamite  explo¬ 
sions;  and  it  is  probable  that  two,  at  least,  of 
the  prisoners  are  dynamiters.  If  convicted, 
they  are  certain  to  get  tbe  extreme  penalty  im¬ 
posed  for  their  crime  by  tne  Jaw.  O  wing  to  the 
anti-Irish  feeling  generated  by  the  outrages, 
upwards  40,000  Irisn  meu  have  beeD  thrown 
out  ot  employment  iu  London  and  other  large 
cities;  and  more  are  being  discharged  every¬ 
day;  white  tor  Household  servants.  ‘No  IrisD 
need  apply”  is  becoming  a  rale.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Irish  people,  however,  ap¬ 
prove  of  such  extreme  measures;  but,  as  iu 
other  cases,  the  innocent  must  suffer  w  ith  the 
guilty.  Worse  thaD  the  disaster  in  Egypt 
and  tha  dynamite  “outrages.”  nowever,  is  too 
general  stagnation  in  trade  all  over  Great 
Britain.  In  ail  tha  manufacturing  centres 
workshops  are  closed  or  running  on  short 
time;  workmen  are  idle,  or  working  at  re¬ 
duced  wages,  or  for  shorter  hours.  Provisions 
are  cheap;  nut  compulsory  idleness  affords 
no  means  of  buying  them.  Tbe  poor-bou6es 
are  over-crowded,  and  still  the  wretched 
tenements  iu  the  towns  are  full  ot  starvelings. 
...  France  is  preparing  to  advance  vigorous 
ly  on  the  Chinese;  but  she  has  been  “prepar¬ 
ing”  to  do  so  tor  months  back.  The  naval 
battle  near  Kae-Luug,  Formosa,  didD’L  amount 
to  much;  nut  a  Jaige  number  of  mercantile 
and  fismng  junks  were  sunk  and  many  ot  the 
crews  drowned,  and  among  the  sufferers  were 
a  number  of  pirates.  At  present  Bismarck 
“bosses"  Europe.  Nothing  of  importance  is 
done  m  any  part  of  the  Goutiuent  or  British 
Isles  without  his  assent,  or  rather,  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  wishes. 

- «  •  » 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  February  7. 

From  the  Canadian  line  to  tbe  middle  of 
Texas  cattle  have  been  dying  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  owing  to  the  extreme  seventy  of  tbe 
weather  and  the  scarcity  of  feed.  Not  a  day 
passes  without  bringing  to  this  city  telegrams 
telling  of  heavy  losses  on  tne  ranges  all  over 
the  ‘’West.”  Occasionally  the  tale  of  disaster 
is  relieved  by  assurances  that  most  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  greatly  exaggerated:  but  these  re¬ 
assuring  dispatches  come  from  the  cattle  syn¬ 
dicates  and  large  stockmen,  who  are  unwilling 
to  conless  losses,  as  in  many  cases,  they  expect 
to  sell  their  stock  and  ranges  at  good  figures 
while  the  “cattle  boom  ’  Bus's.  Here  is  a  spec¬ 
imen  of  numerous  telegrams  received  here: 
“Lawrence,  Kans,  Feb.  4. — A  prominent  cat¬ 
tleman,  arrived  in  this  city  from  Trego  County, 
in  the  western  partof  this  Btate.  suys  that  the 
ground  is  covered  w-ith  snow  several  inches 
deep,  aud  that  range  cattle  are  dying  at  a 
fearful  rate.  Those  owning  small  herds  are 
trying  to  get  feed  CDough  to  save  their  stock, 
but  with  large  herds  this  is  impossible.  Cattle 
are  being  driven  into  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties  wnerever  feed  is  to  be  obtained,  but  even 
then  many  of  the  cattle  are  so  weakened  by 
disease  that  they  soon  die.  From  ail  that  can 
be  learned,  cattlemen  in  the  western  part  of 
tbe  state  will  lose  heavily  this  year.  They 
pronounce  it  the  worst  Winter  known  for 
years.’’ . According  to  the  Pharmaceu¬ 

tical  Record,  there  is  a  turpentine  farm  near 
Live  Oak,  Florida,  upon  which  five  stills  are 
operated  and  woik  given  to  250  hands.  The 
farm  includes  16,000  acres  of  laud  and  produ¬ 
ces  annually  175,000  gallons  of  turpentine  and 

14,000  barrels  of  resin . A  steer  was 

recently  sold  in  Cincinnati  weighing  4,250 
pounds.  The  animal  was  raised  near  Decatur, 
lnd.,  is  of  fine  form,  perfectly  developed,  six 


feet  four  inches  high,  girths  twelve  feet,  and 
measures  twelve  feet  in  length.  It  is  six 
years  old,  a  beautiful  roan,  and  in  perfect 

health . In  Vermont,  where  only  $5  of 

a  laboring  man’s  wages  are  exempt  from  pro¬ 
cess,  a  farmer  may  hold  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  property  and  never  pay  a 
cent  of  his  debts.  In  a  recent  case  a  farmer 
paid  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  tbe  courts 
allowed  him  to  keep  ten  sheep  exempt  from 
attachment,  which  were  worth  $10,000,  while 
in  another  case  a  calf  worth  $1,500  was  held 

to  be  exempt...- _ One  Chicago  packer  says 

he  shipped  to  tbe  South  during  tbe  first  17 
days  of  January,  this  year.  35,900.000  pounds 
of  meat,  against  19,990.000  for  the  same  time 
in  1884;  also  about  4,000  more  barrels  of 

pork  and  8,000  more  tierces  of  lard . 

The  farmers  of  Rock  County,  Wis.,  will  re¬ 
ceive  over  $1,000,000  for  their  tobacco  crop, 
which  bad  tbe  largest  acreage  of  any  county  iu 
tbe  State.  Tbe  crop  of  1884  in  that  county 
amounted  to  within  $181,000 of  tbe  total  value 
of  the  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  barley  raised  in 
the  county.  It  is  estimated  that  60.000  cases 

will  be  packed  this  season .  The  County 

Commissioners  of  Ramsey  Co  .  Minn  ,  have 
given  the  “poor  l'urm”  to  tbe  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  ns  a  fair  ground.  It  embraces 
210  acres,  aud  is  worth  $150,000  The  place 
is  in  the  outskirts  of  St.  Paul,  and  has  be¬ 
come  too  valuable  for  a  “poor  farm.” . 

An  anti-oleomargarine  Bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Miuuesota  Legislature.  It 
provides  against  tbe  sale  of  any  article  of 
food  made  from  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy, 
adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  and  ex¬ 
cepts  cheese  made  from  milk  that  has  been 
skimmed.  Violation  is  punishable  by  a  fiue 
of  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $100,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  six  months  TbB  second  section  prohi¬ 
bits  the  manufacture  from  any  oleaginous 
substance  or  any  compound  thereof,  other 
than  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  of  any 
article  designed  to  take  the  place  of  butter  or 
cheese  as  an  article  of  food.  Cheese  made 
from  skimmed  milk  is  here  also  excepted. 
The  maximum  penalties  are  $500  tine  and  one 
year’s  imprisonment  Tbe  third  section  is 
reiterative,  and  forbids  tne  manufacture  or 
sale  of  any  oleaginous  substance  intended 

to  take  the  place  of  butter . . . 

.  Among  the  exports  from  New  York  last 
week  were  726  live  cattle  and  11,895  quarters 
of  dressed  beef  ...  Tbe  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  meat  production  in  Chicago  is  $13,- 
006,000,  with  a  total  of  $105,000,000  in  value 
of  annual  products  .  Biair  Athol,  the 
celebrated  English  sire,  earned  at  the  stud  the 
enormous  sum  ot  $335,000,  whilst  bis  immedi¬ 
ate  descendants  won  in  suikcs  on  the  English 
turf  alone  more  than  $86Q,UU0  .  Accord¬ 

ing  to  tne  report  of  the  American  Consul  at 
Calcutta,  tbe  East  Indian  about  crop  for  1884 
foots  up  244,000. 000  bnsheD,  raised  on  26,000,- 
000  acres  ot  laud,  or  9  1-3  bushels  to  the  acre. 
_ The  Governor  of  Arizona  says  that  Terri¬ 
tory  has  grass  enough  lor  5.000,000  head  of 
cattle,  but  fully  four-filths  ot  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  because  ol  “no  water.”  He  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  the  country  may  be  made 
productive  in  tbe  cattle  interest  by  means  of 

the  sinking  ot  urlcsinu  wells .  The  per 

capita  rate  ot  consumption  of  sugar  ra  this 

country  for  the  year  1884  was  51.70  ibs . It 

is  said  that  $40,000,000  will  not  cover  the  loss 
caused  py  toe  recent  severe  weatner  among 
Texas  flocks  and  herds-  TUis  is  likely  au  ex 

aggeration  .  Germany  has  founded  a 

Polaud-Coina  record  with  swine  obtained  in 

Onto  as  a  basis . .A  starch  fuctory  is 

about  to  be  started  at  Tacoma,  VV,  T.  The 
company  expects  to  use  this  year  20,000 
bushels  of  potatoes. 


For  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs, 

Bruwn’b  Bronchial  Troches,  tine  alt  really 
good  thiugs,  are  frequently  imitated.  The 
genuine  are  sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 

CROFS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  February  7. 
The  course  of  prices  of  wheat  during  the 
week  has  not  been  conspicuous  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  The  freer  movement  of  wheat  from 
the  West  and  Northwest,  heavier  reported 
shipments  East,  dull  foreign  markets,  unload 
mg  by  several  heavy  bull  houses  who  had 
been  bolding  for  an  advance,  all  eou-pired  to 
suppress  prices;  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
result  in  a  serious  falling  awny.  Tbe  slight 
advance  noted  about  the  middle  of  the  week 
was  purely  speculative,  based,  for  want  of 
something  better,  on  rumors  of  damage  to 
wheat  in  the  Southwest  and  delayed  deliveries 
in  that  region  owing  to  bad  country  roads. 

Indian  corn  was  dull  and  lower  duriug  tbe 
first  half  of  the  week.  The  influences  exerted  to 
this  end  were,  first  increasing  receipts  at  West 
ern  points,  heavy  shipments  therefrom  to 
seaboard  — notably  to  Haiti  more,  w  Here  a  num 
ber  of  vessel-,  are  chartered  tor  corn  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  shipment  — light  trading  iu  ibe  ex¬ 
changes  East  ami  West,  lower  cables  and  or¬ 
ders  to  sell  from  abroad 
Oats  have  been  generally  quiet  and  steady 
in  price  with  u  tendency  to  advance  on  more 
active  tradlug  in  sympathy  wub  ioru.  Rye 
and  barley  have  remaiued  steady,  tne  latter 
showing  at  times  a  little  more  activity. 
- ♦  •  » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  7, 1885. 

Chicago.  —  Compared  with  prices  a  week 
ago,  "regular"  wheat  is  lj^c.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Sprmg,  unchanged;  No.  2  lied 
Winter,  >£c.  higaer.  Corn.  >^c.  lower.  Oats, 
% c  lower.  Fork,  25e.  higaer.  Cattle,  a 
trifle  higher.  Sheep,  a  little  higher.  Hogs, 
unchanged. 

Wheat.  —  “Active.”  Bales  ranged:  February,  77J4 


@US!4c :  closing  at  March,  79'.Ra79y$e  May.  RSfc, 

®85c:  No  2  Chicago  Sprlne,  77%s"*>teo  No.  3  do, 
No.  2  Red  R0c  No.  ?  Red,  70e  corn— 
Active  Sales  ranged:  ash.  Mite,  ;i,c.  Febrnnry, 
H«!*e-  March.  3rAift “W*  May  I0Q  imje.  Oats. 
-  Ft 'ill  Sales  ruitved:  K  brtinr.v, ton 7  *-i  c  March, 
27QAi2'tftc  May.  HVn  3'4sc.  hvv.-  No  ?.  MQft63c. 
lum,K\  n  .  2, 1 4ft  tue  F‘  rk.  Firmer: sales  lunged; 
Cash,  H2.4V.  15  50-  Fehmarv.  »’  '.40, ,  1  '.41  March, 
JU2  4TQMV.'  5?Q;  Ma>  ,  12  77'.  r’ATTl.K,— Mar¬ 

ket  ‘•toady- Good  to  choice  steers  *5  25  \ 7  ;  (peck¬ 
ers  and  feeders.  $4  IV.  I  ;-0  Hons  —  MBl-kei  active 
and  steady  good  to  choice  Yorkers,  *4  «0«i5:  Butch¬ 
ers  grates,  *4 SO  -hi;  ple%  4MI-4K5.  Sheet*.  — 

MarketouU  and  steady  medium  to  good.  fufl<&8.75; 
Canada  lambs,  *5  75@5  S5 

St.  Louis  —Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No  2  Red  te  beat  is  lc.  higher. 
Corn,  unchanged.  Oats.  j^c.  lower,  Cattle, 
20c.  to  25c,  lower.  Sheep,  a  trifle  lower. 
Hogs,  a  shade  lower. 

Wheat.—  No  Ren.  R6‘i MSBJific.  curb  “February  - 
May,  88Qe.'»<*2lvc.  Co  us -Cash.  SRi*c:  Feb 
ru»ry.  SffVge.-  March,  :i*4,e-  May.  37Qe  Oats— 
Dull en  h,  2Ste,e  February,  29c- Me v  t  1.4  3'3<c.  Rye 
—Slow  at  i.iwnifi.'c  Barley— Market  quiet  at  01® 
80e.  Fi.axskf.ti-  Steady  at  IIP  Ca  tt.i.  Market 
quiet  Exports.  »3.7«<«  lUHF  pood  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping  g3.0Hij5.C7-  rnlr  to  medium.  *4.25  p  I S  Texans. 
*3  75  14.50.  SB  fie  r  Common  to  medium  g2.25taS.00: 
fair  to  choice,  *3  256' 4.  nuns  Light,  84.50 a 4.00;  pack- 
inpat  f  t.iAa  LiS:  heavy  at  $1.80(5)4.95. 

Boston  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  coru  n  lc.  higher.  Oats,  J.£e,  higher. 
Rye.  lc.  lower,  barley,  steady 

Grain.—  Cohn  Is  in  moderate  demand  at  eteady 
price*.  Steamer  Mixed.  *5  -5o.c  Steamer  Yellow, 
SOiWVgc  Hlpb  Mixed.  57Q(3S8  and  No  tirade  - 4  55e. 
per  hush.  Oats  are  stendv:  sale  or  No.  I  white 
uml  barley,  at  lift  12t»c.  Vo  >  White.  39 '«,(■  iOe  No. 
S  at  Hva RsIQc.  nnd  of  mixed  BtTJs.l'ie.  i-‘  hush.  Rye.— 
Smnil  soles  at  71c»74e.  V  bu*h.  Baulky,  at  4tft42c: 
Saks  of  Snorts,  at  *10  no  v  ton  for  smlng,  and 
£17.25"  Is  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  nod  Middlings  range 
at  «IS 00  V2>. and  t'otlon  Seed  Meal.  *26.5ftj *27/0  lx 
ton  to  arrive  nnd  on  the  spot.  Hay  asp  "thaw— 
Choice  grades  of  hay  have  been  In  demand  11  >  §17® 
4’ti  ■  er  ton  fair  to  good  m  *'Giai*.  and  common  to 
fair  at  •|4  <MV  Rye  Straw  Is  held  fit  4 15  -  20  for  ehoice. 
Swale  Huy  at  *10ft  Tl.  Oat  S' raw  at  *'V..lo  per  ton. 
Bitm-.ii -Northern  creamery  extra.  28*300  ebolce, 
froiih,  2.V.1  27c  •  pood  to  (holer,  '.sift  25  :  Northern 
dairy,  Franklin  ‘‘onntr.  Vr...  extra  24«*25c; 
New  York  and  Vermont  choice,  9.3ft  (5e:  straight 
dutrtc*.  e holer,  18,<*20c:  fair  to  good  do,  r/a  17c: 
common  do,  ms  Vic;  Western  rip  iincry.  extra,  3i>@ 
8Se;  cboler, 2i'j24c:  good  t  choice  summer  make, 
2<i.a 24c  Western  dairy,  choice.  17  ISe  fair  to  good, 
I5»i«e.  imitation  creamery,  choice.  2.'  24c  ladle, 
choice  te  She:  do.  C*»mmen  to  good,  104.14c.  Cheese 
—New  York  and  Vertnmt,  choice,  c.  *1  tt>: 

We&le-u.  choice,  it'»  <i  V2c  fair  to  pood,  9*  Me  7-  ts. 
Eoos— Fresh  Cope,  27c  Eastern.  25  ,»  tic  New  York 
ami  Vt..  2 id 25c  Western,  23*  v4:  Bkans  '’ca.  choice 
hand  picked,  *l.05m\i4‘  e  bushel  Inrpe,  do,  do, 
$i,f>tiu  t, h1*;  medium  choice,  Ji.viw'.SS  do,  “oreened. 
$1  2fly»t.4ii-  Yellow  Kyes,  Improved  «2.t(K«  15: 
Red  Ktdncv*,  ti.siVv. 2  in.  Cauaoa  peas.  nio<»«i  iu 
per  hush  for  conimotl  to  choice  Grten  Peas 
at  $t.Uift)‘  4li.  Pot  a  1  ueS-  W.'  quote  Easurn,  55(Si 
60c.  ft  bush;  Northern,  62® 55c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  February  1, 1815. 

Bbkadstuffs  and  Provisions,  as  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Wheat 
Is  unchanged;  No.  2  Red  t«  14c.  lower,  Co»n  -Un¬ 
graded  mixed  Is  V4C.  higher:  No  3,' ts  tjc  higher; 
steamer  mixed  Is  }*c.  lower:  steunier  yellow  lsJic. 
lower. 

slocr,  Feed  and  meal  Kiour  Quotations:  Fine 
*2.25(0,2.75:  superfine,  »2.SVa3  iHI-  Extra  No.  *3  00® 
*A8U  Good  to  Fancy  Evtrn  State,  r  .m'  j  i  i":  Good 
to  chit  e  E*tra  "  cstern  **.F7 u 5.75'  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  g-'l.io  3,, Ml;  good.  3,50,1  I  00  g<  od  to 
choice  At  U)>s5.2ri  comm  >n  extra  Minnesota,  *8.<il)<a» 
«l’A.  1 1  clear,  *3.7.V1.  5-  ry  mlxtur  ,  Ad  aiiftl  n); 
sirntshh.,  #t.25"  t.fi  :  pi.teni,  *t,7.na\75-  Baker’s  ex- 

I  a,  *4  2jt(t  1.75:  HI .  Louis  common  t  fair  extra,  »3.00 
(s8.  5  fair  to  good,  fV0«,5:  good  to  very  oholce,  $5  10 
<3,6.1  patent  wluter  wheat  extra,  $(|5  ..  n.()5.  city 
mill  exiru  for  wet  Indies,  »i  WU  l.7u  South  Ameri- 
C  ,  $4  v««.v  market  closing  quiet.  Soi  l  n ms  Flour 
— Common  to  god  extra,  *3.11.0.4 2fl:  good  to  choice, 
do.  *4..VJ»5?5l  Uyb  Ft  oirn  Sup  rtlOP  at  »3  i'i«i8.80. 
Bi'i-itaueAT  Fi.i'im  helling  at  >1  7",'  1  to.  Feed - 
Quoted  for  tn  lbs  at  ill  1  «  K  fO  to  80  ibs-  nt  -14® 
is  UK'lbS  at  *15  -17  Sharps  at  4'!M>80  Kyo  f  ed  at 
till,:, L5  LissbEU  Oil  Mkai  car  lot"  *25, in  In  bulk, 
S'J.tutacKcd.  '.ohs  »1kai  Briipdvwire.  4:1.70,  quoted 
at $3 21.1  ..3 25:  Yellow  Western.  $5®>3.20. 

Grain—  Wheat  —  No.  1  Hard  Duluth  at  9!Mt'»Qc: 
ungraded  Winter  red,  Atm'.hc  No.  3  red.  shQr  No  2 
rou,  »24*c;  No.  2  n  d  February,  Sitv  yotsc  do.  March, 
MlirtOlteC'  do.  April.  924*  d  M »y  *J4 Ua  5lyc; 

do.  June.  w6i«  j  iBc.  Kvk  Market  dull  Western, 
BHaIOc  Cauuda  and  Stste,  7  t«  7  0  BABLEY-Cunada. 
87c.  for  ungraded  Ssc.  Extra  No  2:  two  rowed  state, 
si.  HsBiKY  Malt  -  Dull  pr.cttB  unchanged.  Corn— 
Uugruded  mixed,  526* c  No  fil'oSlQc  steamer 
mixed,  Spit Mtjc  steamer  yellow,  mqll  No.  2, 
61'A.dQc;  ung'aood  yellow.  Me  old  ungraded 
mxed.SOMc  No,  2  mixed  lor  February.  'nv<,  5'Jjc: 
do,  for  March.  50e  do  < ,;>r  Ap  ll,  I'.i-V,-  t'JR,  ■  do, 
tor  .May,  4  •!*  a  4HV*r.  Oats  No  •>  mixed,  3«‘jc:  No. 
2,  37  a 87Qc  No.  I,  STWiC-  No  T  white.  d7v*c.  No.  2, 
S3 j.:t8MiC  10.  1,  4‘0  mixed  WPMcrn  tkiaHSc-  white 
do,  88.40c:  No.  2  mixed  for  February,  IsQiiiSliftic; 
do.  for  ilur  b,  SfajMboc  do,  for  May  36  -3PQe. 

Bkass.  Quotation*:  Mnrrows.  *1.80j1  85:  mediums 
at  At..J-.@l  50:  D<  a  at  *l.50<a  1,55;  red  kb  c  y  at  *2.25* 
turtle  soup  at  *2  10  w  bite  kidney  nt  #2  10. 

Peas  -ureeu  are  quoted  ui  et.2u  tor  new.  Southern 
blackeyed.  *3  tiOggS  is  per  two-bush*,  hag. 

PBovismyg.  purs  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions  *  13.81  Q  4  13,50  for  now  ueSar  family  mo  ,*1325 
<0.14-  clear  back,  •  I5gg  6,  extra  prime,  I  1  DRESSED 
Hods  ills *6c.  for  bacon  to  6Wc  for  light  average", 
and  «4£e.  for  pus.  Cp,t  Mka-s  Pickled  behlv*.  12  n>, 
average,  C4<,e-  do.  13  lb",  average,  at  !>$*('  rlo.  heavy 
average,  i.Qe,  L'liy  piekh  o  shoulders  quoted  ai  ite, <a 
.  l*c:  S|POke<i  shoulders,  lilye:  i-lekled  hani",  9<a»tec; 
smoked  hums  a  loitgl'c.  A  lot  ot  i.i  b  *  we.-.ternplc- 
kieil  do,  16  ts  average,  brought  Middi  es  Long 
and  short  clear,  half  uno  bait,  Bn  Januu>  v  aud  Feb¬ 
ruary  deliveries <11  the  Wed,  quoted  at  '•.‘>0e.  brEK.— 
Quoiutlons are  a«  follow,,:  Extra  ln:iti  nirsf,  *20ta 

2;  extra  mes»  lu  buri  el>  lit  $1  hall  80  mtcRei  at  #11.50 
for  barrels;  plate  bom  at,  *1 ' 4 1  :  tumily  at  n/.50  18. 
Beef  HaMS  -  Quoted  at  *20,50.  Lard  >  outraet  grade 
on  ihe  spot,  quoted  at  7  2  c  choice,  7  27M,  i  30-  Feb. 
opt'nti  »nlen  at  .  '23  1  24c  Mart  h  ngtloo  sah  e  ul  .  2,"(» 
7'29c  April  of'tlon  snles  ut ;  3,..  7  H.c  May  optioi.  sales 
at>7  4.*i- 7  t  ic  June  oo'lon  -ales  at  *  5<ic.  i  ttv  "team 
lestoudv,  ul  IOe:  but  lest  active  Hellmd  is  quiet; 
Continent  quoted,  7  Hue  aud  South  American,  7  75c. 

fU'TTKn  The  quoruuon*  are:  tor  I'rcuner* ,  Elg  n, 
36(a.3iie',  Pennsylvania  ixtras  S.c  no,  prime  Sit® 
33c  creamery  Western,  best,  ut  38tg3  c  tlu  Stare 
Fall  best,  at  Me.  do  prime  at  25tg.7c  do,  good 
nt  24<a  .’4o'  do.  fair  at  ii  o'Jie:  do  W emern,  held  utisr# 
2ioi  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tut*  au»  uaim.  be*t,  at 
2t»c  00,  p’luit .  al  <5  26c  do,  good  ut  23iu  2,c  ,  0,  fair 
at  Iilg42le,  00.  Welsh  tuh»,  best.  25  2ue  do.  prime, 
J4o  'io.  good,  33w,24c  do.  fntr,  '.’oc:  do  llrklusand 
tubs,  beat,  at  28'>v.lc  do.  prime  at  21".  2e.  ,11 ,  good, 
at.  I8<ul9c.  do,  fair,  ut  Ria  7c:  do,  firkins,  be  t,  ut 
220:  do  prime,  at  2  c  do  good,  at  t8«  me.  do,  fair 
ut  i.V*.17c  western  Imltatluii  creamery ,  ei'otce,  at 
24«,2«(.  do,  prime,  at  2'i  do,  fair,  at  'lie:  Western 
oalry,  choice  at  1ikii20c;  do,  urinn  at  ItegOte:  do, 
fair, ‘at  18,ille.  do.  poor  at  10  12c.  We  tern  fuctory, 
fresi  ,  beat,  al  .0*<  2c:  do,  fair,  at  5yil  o  do  poor, 
at  lOugllc;  grease,  5.Q  atA«c"  rollk  ut  lVu,l(le.  for  best 

At  ihe  Mercant  le  Exchange  'he  following  tele- 
groiio  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  .Murkot 

II  in  QU' led.  extra  cteniiu  ry ,  ut  !c  We* tern 
do,  al  3,c:  York  and  Hradfoni,  V7u28c:  dairy,  at, 
2A."  44c  receipts. ',3> 0  Er  m  Bust  u— Market  stu  dy. 
Extra  northern  creamery  ul  2i  .  2*e  Western  t  xtra 
do,  3»,»3ic:  oalry  'elected  nt  rtia'l  c.  From  Chlouuo. 
-Market  dull.  Extra  creamery  at  SlHe.;  extra 
dairy  at  arc. 

CtiKEsfc,  The  following  are  Ihe  quotations  for 
Funey  at  12341';  choice  ut  MQtt iHQC  ijob  lot*  13® 
18Qe):  1 1  Quo  I  *c  for  tine,  good  lots.  tUMpal  c  fair 
lOUi  *10 W'kC;  light  skims  at  SgoiOc-  skims  at3<a.7c: 
Ohio  Oats  ut  lh(,lt>ve.  for  best  0C  for  fulr 
to'good  Pennsylvania  skims,  3>te.  for  prime  8c.  for 
good,  aud  lv,2e.  Tor  common 

At  t(ye  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
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grams  were  received:  From  Pbiladelphia-Market 
quiet-  eheddars  at  13‘4e.  receipts.  250  boxes.  From 
Boston— Market  dull,  extra  a>  tat^dotSo.  From  Chi- 
eago  In  fair  demand  Cheddars,  n%c. 

Egos.  The  quotation*  are:  State,  fresh,  2i(rf24%c: 
Western.  24c  Southern,  be>-t,  23%@24e;  Limed,  16c. 
for  state,  ISalfic.  for  Canadian.  15c.  for  Wes¬ 
tern;  imported.  Hm15i\ 

At  the  Now  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received;  Fiotu  Philadelphia— 
—Market  steady  quoted  at  23c.  receipts,  650.  From 
Boston— Market  duli:  quoted  at  24 a,25o  From 
Chicago— Market  dull  at  2454c,-  limed  at  iS®20e. 

Ltva Poi.’L-i'uv  chickens,  near  by  *■  o.ioc:  do 
Southern  uno  v\  e*t  rn, 5 ..  Inc  fowls.  Jersey,  ctate  and 
Pennsylvania,  pet  lb,  12c  do  Western,  il«i2c; 
roosters,  olu  flt&ic  turkeys,  per  tb  . lu.i'2&:  tlueka 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn  •  pair,  $0c*$l.l  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  Kic<c  $1:  geese  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair,  ti  ;.5>a2  do.  Western, 
per  pair  »|,25<ai.y0i  pigeons,  per  pair.  25 a. Me, 

Dm.s-se.n  Poi  lthy.  -Turkeys.  Philadelphia,  U<ai5e- 
Jersey  at  th<»  Sp:  state  and  Western,  at  14c- chickens 
Philadelphia,  spring,  selected,  boilers,  2 U  liw,  do. 
roasloru,  4  .i  c  no,  Jersey  and  Bucks  i  ounty,  dry 
picked,  4i*  I5e;  do,  Mate  and  Western,  ink  .2c; 
fowig,  Philadelphia,  prime,  12  . 13c:  do.  Jersey',  n% 
®  12 tjti.  do.  'late  nd  Western,  per  lb,  lOutilc-  ducks, 
Philadelphia,  per  lb,  I7u  so-  do  Long  Is!-  nd,  16..  lie, 
do.  .siaie  aiul  Western,  ter  lb,  1 4(3.1  ft-;  West¬ 
ern.  Inferior  ll.t  Ue  squabs,  white,  per  iloz  ,  $.350; 
do.  dark,  per  doz.  $2  60. 

Game  Part  ridges,  prime,  per  pair,  50  975;  .rouse, 
per  pair,  7.5utS5e  wild  ducks  Western  mallard,  per 
pair,  JO- 1 50c  do,  teal,  per  pulr  .io.uS  c  quail  at  Hut 
SI  25  per  dozen;  wild  ducks,  do  canvas.  Western,  per 
pair,  *1  I)  dn,  redhead,  -Norfolk,  per  pulr,  $,  25<«.l  50, 
rabbit-,  per  pair,  MJul 3.1c, 

Cot  ion.  1  he  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  arc  as  follows- 

>ew 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands  and  Hull. 

Ordinary .  8%  9%  !i% 

Strict  Ordinary .  9.5  16  !i  9-16  9  9  16 

Good  Ordinary...  .  H'%  lu%  lOJg 

8trlot  Good  Ordinary .  lo%  wji  lo-a 

Low  Middling .  1U  13-16  11  1-16  ll  1-16 

8trlci  Low  .Middling .  II  11(4  Ilk 

Middling .  11%  11%  1  % 

Good  Middling .  11  5-16  11  916  H  9-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11(4  I13l  HA, 

Middling  Fair . . .  11%  12%  12% 

Fair .  12%  12%  12% 

9TAINKU 

Good  Ordinary....  9%  i  Low  huddling .  10 

Sfrle  Good  Ord  9  3-16  Mlddllnv .  10% 

Fresh  Fruits.  ApdIcs;  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  hbl.  *2  a’j.'ty  (ireenlngg,  2.  Grapes  -Ca- 

tawba,  10  .4.11c.  per  lb.  ruutierrle*  Cape  Cod,  choice, 
per  crate,  81  25  4  50:  do.  tier  tml,  i  n  iti-  Jersey, 
choice,  per  crate.  84  i  t. v  ••  Jersey,  poor,  per  crate. 
83. Miv  3.7  <-  Florida  oranges  at  $2.;%»3.  per  box  for 
best,  and  $2. 25>*2,MJ  for  poor. 

Dtttrcn  -aniTg.  Tb  following  are  the  quotations 
for  Fancy  evui.nruied  appte>,7%c;  choice  do.  6%  <i.6lkc- 
good  do.  5% uii’c  fancy  North  aroliuu  sun  dried 
apph  s  'lice  4%to.5<\  choice  do.,  3><tc.;  Virginia,  ll^c- 
Tennessee  eo-rse  rut, S'4isa%<;,  Kentucky  quarters, 
3%^4c;  pt-i-led  p*  acbcs,  S%(«9c.  for  best  Georgia  ana 
8c.  tor  choice.  N.  C.  fancy  9%  >  t"0:  extra  fancy,  TO® 
1U%(  - choice,  -4i-a.se.  uupeeh-d  halve*,  new,  7<»7%c; 
quart tfi,  «•  «%c;  plums,  9ai9%c.  for  Oar>i»ous-  and 
11%®12C.  for  State  huckleberries  14c-  blackberries. 
9%i«.t0e  chernc-,  12%  -We,  for  elude* :  evapotuted 
raspberries.  Ij.'JT'-oC  suu-Jrled  do  2JW25%* . 

Peanuts.  The  quotations  are:  5:i3%*.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand  picked  f  •rmers’  grades  at  1%  tie. 

Hay  anu  thaw,  quotations:  Choice  timothy  hay, 
85«90e  good  do,  9i  c  medium  do,  I5c-  shipping  hay. 
65(aThc  clover  mixed,  ■  3  -  .Ur  clover,  55  o.s,-  Loiig 
rye  straw-,  85«.90c  short  rye  straw.  65®,7  0:  oat  straw, 
45(0  She. 

Hops.  The  quotations  arc:  New  at  ITfiiiSe.for  best; 
ll(a  16c.  from  good  to  prime-  12c.  for  low  grades;  old 
at  8  lie:  Pacific  coast  at  I2fsi0c, 

Rick  quotations-  Carolina  and  Louisiana  ccuu- 
mi  n  to  fair  lit  4%  0.6(40-  good  to  prime  at  544  .sc: 
cboio>  at  o%  -h%c  extra  head  at  5%  iM*e  Run- 
goon  at  1%  •  5c.  duty  paid,  and  -2V**8»c.  In  b,  nd: 
Patna  ut  6%<a  5%c  Java  at  5%i„.-,%c. 

Seeds  Quotations:  Clover  3e.  for  prime  Western, 
8%c.  for  choice,  aud  8%e.  for  extra  choice  Timo¬ 
thy  Is  quoted  at  kt  . 75m i.65.  Linseed  is  quoted  at 
$1  n6%  cash. 

Scoau.— The  quote  tlonsare. 

Cu  toai.  *>%-■  Orusned.  4%c:  powdered,  6%®6%c; 
graoulated.  0  5-l«w.>  6%c  mould  ‘A,"  6%c  confec¬ 
tioner--  ‘A.”  Cc:  qan-l.-.ro  •  A,  "  57<|c;  off  A.  5%ivji5%c: 
white  extra  -*C,'  V%  r  >%c  vellow  extra  ‘"C,--  5%j# 
5%c-  c,"  4%i*6%c-  ye  low  4%u.4%c. 

The  short  price  1  drawback  82.82  per  tOO  Tb.  less  1  per 
cent . ,  is— 

Cut  loaf,  83  83  crushed.  $3.83:  powdered,  $3.58 
@3.81  granulated.  *3  7? a 8  78. 

Tallow.  Prime  city  quoleU  at  6  3-16c.  with  $2 
charge  for  packages 

Tobacco.  Kentucky  tinner  hut  quiet. 

VEogTAULKs.-  For  potatoes  there  Is  a  very  fair  In¬ 
quiry,  and  the  besi  lots  areal  strong  prices  The 
quoia- ions  an-  for:— i'otaioeo  Rose.  Maine,  per  dou- 
ble-hcudcd  bbl.,  »2  <n?  25  Rose,  » I  ’<0  1.75  for  State  F 
bbi.-,  Burban-,  at.37*n$l  MJ  P  bbl:  Peerless,  at  «  Off 
bbl,  ilu  double  headed  bid-.  26c.  should  bn  added  to 
the  abuvn  quotations.  1  Hetniuda  potatoes.  85(45. *0 

b.,l-  swcei  potatoes  at  *.3.T5,ai  Cabbages-  Per  lOu, 
85*;,  Onions— Clu  ster  white,  per  bbL  *4«a4.  u;  do, 
red  per  bbl  42. 71  *3.23;  yellow.  |2.50  r  3  per  bbi.  do, 
Eastern  wnlte,  .  H.7 v« .4. $5,  Squash —'larrow,  Jersey, 
per  bbl.  5  e  do,  Hubbar-i,  per  bid.  ut  7.le6t»l.  Tur¬ 
nips  Rus-lu  oer  bid  76c  -81,  Celery,  ucr  d  sen 
buuclifs*.  at  750.'*$'.  Bermuda  beets  pcrcrAte,  at  82. 

Wool  -Ohio  and  Penn  -\  si  0  Ale:  same  XX(4\X 
and  above,  3c  86c  Jllch  pan  X  11  oces-  29  -3  0,  comb¬ 
ing  aud  delaine,  S2(aS7c  Testis  uud  territory  12«2  c- 
California  Spring,  12t>2lc;  super  and  extra  pulled,  21 
(*33c;  Ansiraliau,  32it37c. 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW. 

heated  v\\ 

TO  AH, 

OTHERS. 


Syracuse *  JY.  I*. 

The  Syrncuse  Steel  and  Wood  _  ■- 

Beam  Swivel  Plows, 

the  Best  in  use  Jgr 


FOR  A 


OUR  LEADER. 

Wc  offer  an  8  to  in  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  util,  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks.  2% -Inch  arbor,  3  changes 
.  feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
uud  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
MB  cf/j  jt’  50-Inch  sttlld  mw,  o  ft.  8  inch  4-ply 

Iff  Cf:  g-L  belting,  feed-belt*,  ennt  hOOKS, 

»  m  Ha  swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  rom- 


Our  Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards,  will 
not  break  or  beml  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Send  for  terms. 

Syrncnae  Steel  Frame 
Cultivators.  Light,  strong 
durable,  and  warranted 
to  please.  ^ 


STEKL.  IRON  tlud  WiiOl)  BEAM 
PLOW**.  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS.  SHuVEL 
PLOWS,  STbEL  and  WOOD  FRAME 
CULTIVATOR**.  KOA  D  SCRAPERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

11  ntion  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 

FROM  BUTTER  FAMILIES,  BY  CHOICE  SIRES, 

F-OM.  SALB. 

Blood  of  Carlo  P-lsO-C,  Pedro  3187,  and  young  anl 
mala  from  tested  Cows. 

One  H.  Reg,  Bn  11. 2 years,  will  be  sold  for  S3 0  now. 

J  F  OIL  LIVER.  And.tvcr,  JInus. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.  Mew  York. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 

Fertilizing  Chemicals, 

A.  L.  nARDY,  1 0  Burling  Hip,  N.  Y 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  IT 


RAUCH’S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

_r  (link  Contains  the  Life  and  Essence 


4  lid  more  of  It,  than  by  any  Other  Method  or  gyateni  in  the  World  Send  for  Circa lars  of  the 
Cooley  System  of  Crcain  Lathering  and  Supplies  for  Butter  Kactortes  and  Dairies. 

VERMONT  FARM  .MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


of  Amui.il  Bones.  We  are  now 
celling  lUiuifli'ft  Strictly  Cure  K.iw 
Hour  Steal.  »1m>  Finugli’-  Iteailj  Dl»- 
Itobi-d  t’arv  4uim.il  Hone,  at  very 
low  prices.  It  would  autpriso 
farmer*  to  know  how  very  low 
they  can  procure  these  hr, -i rule 
direct  from  us.  Send  your  name 
and  address. anil  we  will  mail  you 
our  PHOSPHATE  lUlHlw 


DOUGIjAS’ 

Gen t  lemen  t  s  2 .  ,Y o  f.*r  Boyn. 
■■HI  Have  won  a  reputation  for 
durability  and  ease 

The  $3 


MARY  LA  N  D  F  A  R  M  -4. -BOOK  AND  MAP  free, 
y  C.  E.  Shana^au,  Att’y,  Easton,  .VI d. 


our  PHOSPHATE  _ . 

BAUCH  &  SONS,  20S.  Dol.  Avo.  Philadd.  Pa 


El  beyond  anysboes  for  price 
nkle  jHlh  me  arket-  The  43 
■  -hoc  for  gentlemen  Is  a 
5  ■first  class  custom  made 
;  V hi-ki-iI  «boe. flue  cal f, glove 
\  4  ■  kid  pjps.stltched  with  silk 
V  Hand  buttonbnit-5  worked 
\  •■with  same,  oak  leather 
bottoms  and  stayed  and 
OBMaB  trimmed  Inside  with  calf. 
Noothpr$3  -.hoe  c«  n  clu>in  above  u«  liiien. 
61  ude  in  Coarresa.  Lace  and  Button,  on  medium  Lon¬ 
don  toe  last  with  neap  The  manufacturer  warrants 
every  oalr.and  guarantees  them  equal  to  thos  •  usual 
lv  sold  for  3  or  *s.an,i  to  give  perfect  soilsfuettou. 
fhey  are  suitable  for  all  classes  of  trade,  as  well  as 
the  work  hop,  church  and  farm  The  **  Show 

for  boys  Is  same  material  and  style*,  and  warranted 
to  give  better  satisfaction  ilian  a  higher  cost  shots. 
If  your  dealer  docs  not  keep  ibeiu,  measure  foot  as 
above.  Hate  site  usually  worn  and  style  desired  and 
lnelo»e  Tice  for  either,  an  l  receive  them  by  return 
mall,  postage  paid,  and  I  will  guarantee  as  perfect  a 
fit  as  you  would  get  of  n  custom  shoemaker  Take 
no  other,  but  see  that  4-W.  L.  D-  uglas’  83  'hoe,  war¬ 
ranted,”  isnhi  ntut'ilan  the  hot  to-«  ofench  show. 
VV.  L.  DOl  4iLA">,  Brockton.  .Mass. 


ON  WHEELS 


EX»Fl.simt  GRASS  SEED  SOWER— Sows 
all  kinds  of  CJrassSeed  wPhunlf  rmity  and  perfect 
regularity.  Indispensable  in  wlndv  weather.  SutU 
faction  guaranteed.  This  machine  has  11  Uardpn 
'een  Drill  and  Fertilizer  attachment,  and  makes  the 
most  perfect  aud  cheupest  drill  on  the  market.  Pat¬ 
ent  granted  Jan.  27,  188'.  Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  J.  SP  A  LDING,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


THE  VICTORY  FrrD  MILL,  IMPROVED 

For  strength  and 

yp^ihos  Roberts, 

Springfield,  O. 


«cOATS:>° 


The  earliest,  hea  viest,  and  most  pyrduetire  oats  ever 
introduced. weighing  *>0  lb*,  per  level  bushel.  Strong, 
straight,  stiff  xtrtrw.  y  to  6  It.  high,  heads  -20  to  .'4  in- 
long  ;  they  stool  abundimly.  single  grains  producing  40 
to  75  stalks :  succeed  everywhere  m  the  U.  S.  Our  sup. 
ply  is  grnwn  from  rngtx.ii  hs&jtQUartirs  seed,  ami 
guaranteci  itriitiy  Sure  and  gtnnine.  PriceS.l  lb,  1 
cts.:  )  Ihs.  (i.iv, postpaid  ;  bushel.  Jr.to.  10  bushels.  Si  e, 
bushels  and  over,  Si. 20  per  huMud,  h„gs  included. 
American  Triumph  Oat*,  r  tumUorne  new  variety 
front  \Vrtmm-. ;  In**  yieideti  over  l  Oil  hushi-ls  to  the 
acre.  Bushel. ft. to;  ia>  bushels.  $13.  White  fie/pian, 
U'ax/iinetuU.CiHOiiirn  Surprise, *nA  other  good  va¬ 
rieties  at  Tow  prices.  I  erorJ/r  were  ami  grr  our  Oareten 
.S' farm  Moment,  04(1011  *”  f  nsh  Prlei-s  for  best 
hi  which  wc  otter  wlUUUnr  is  of  coir  seeds  in  1885. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Lighi  Draft  and  Comfort  to  the  front.  Side 
Draft  ’"Horse  Killing”  end  sore  shoulders  to  the  rear. 
Less  ''tinkering.-'  easier  driving,  straighter  furrows, 
a  greater  range  of  work,  and  more  of  it  with  the  same 
team  than  any  plow  in  existence.  ON  OR  OFF 
WHEELS.  Uses  no  pcOe  (except  in  stumpy  fields), 
lias  no  equal  in  hard  or  stony  fields,  or  on  hill  sides. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.^SSSLIir 

tr  Our  new  book.  “  FUN  ON  THE  FARM,” 
seat  FREE  TO  A  LL  who  mention  this  paper. 


==r— Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 
^  Fanners  wanting  Haying  Tools, send 
for  Illustrated  Price  IJst,  It  will  pay  you. 

Big  Dioconnt  for  Early  Orders. 
GKO.  W. KING.  Box  *q,  Marion. O. 


BOTANIES 


The  HKoTTKXT  HOOK  for  STTOK^'TS. 

A  COMPLETE  SERIES.  The  ••PIONEER"  SERIES. 
rtfLt.y  Dr  with  the  tim  b. 

Prof.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Editor. 

“ Books  which  should  be.  in  the  house  of  every  farmer 
in  the  country.” 

M  ood’i  Ib'jrft  Lcssoni  in  Botany. 

For  beginners.  3t0  pages.  l2mo,  cloth.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $  l.n. 

Wood's  Botitn'st  and  Florist, 

The  best  Field  and  Forest  Botany.  447  pages.  12mo, 
half-leather.  Price,  postpaid,  *2.2', 

Wo’«'t  Glass  |io  kin  Bot'vny- 

The  Standard  Itook.  including  all  the  flora  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  and  south,  Contains  the  best 
Introduction  to  the  morphology  of  plant*.  Ha*  about 
600  more  different  snectes  than  any  other  single  I-  lon». 
831  pages.  8vo,  half-leather.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

Wnud  und  B  l-t-'nN  Fourteen  Works  ill 
Bol  n  n  v 

For  the  Amateur,  and  ait  Interesting  and  Instruct 
lvt  reading  book.  2mo  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.23. 

Wood’s  Rornnlcal  Appsr  ms. 

Consiat*  of  a  Tin  Trunk,  1-  %xli%,  sheet*  of  absorp 
tlon  drying’  paper  wire  netting,  kulfe,  trowel,  tweez¬ 
ers,  lens,  Straus,  and  Wood’s  Plant  Record.  Essential 
for  Field  work.  Prieto,  W.00.  iByth  doz..  $5.60 each.) 

Waod's  Plum  Keen  ds. 

Wood's  Plant  Record.  Plain,  4to,  cloth.  Price,  for 
exam.,  55e. 

Wood's  Plant  Record,  with  King’s  Cheek  Tablet. 
Price,  for  examination.  He. 

Morgan’s  Plant  Record.  Price,  for  exam..  TV. 

For  full  description  aud  sample  copies,  address 

A.  i*.  BAhNEi*  A  CO*.  Publt -Iters, 

New  4  ork  and  Chicago. 


Over  1-  u«4.l  tn  actual  use.  Victorious 

Hat  all  fairs.  Found  In  every  state 
and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  It  Is  a 
section  wheel  ha*  been  made  by  ns 
for  ten  years-  in  al  rhai  time  nol 
once  bl  iwn  down  without  tower 
breuklug  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  We  leave  It  to  the  ublle  to 
det  rmlne  their  merit*.  Mills  sent  on 
al.  Best  Fred  Mill*.  Corn  bhellers,  &c.,  (fee. 
free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
Batavia,  tun. 


For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  oo.,  55  Beekman  Street. 


J  U JbO’  HkC  Li  BATOR ! 

SEND  50  Cents  IN  S1.\.UP3  FOR 
PAMPHLET,  containing  full  instrue- 
tlous  for  making  an  Ixt  i  n  vcor  ,-cisting 
$5.00,  that  will  hold  *bou  t  l*>i  eggs. 

Also,  illustrations  and  full  descrip- 
tlea  of  an  Egg  Tester,  Artifuial  Moth 
er  &e.  Chaki-es  B,  J.vqt  KS  2c  Co., 

Mofueheu.  New  Jersey 


I  1VB  STOCK  MABBBT8. 


UFA  OQIT.YRTERS  F  H 

Stu  twin  rd” 


llnhiiDizid  Wire  Nettings. 

Garden 


nkw  yobb.  Saturday  Fehruary  7.  l8f-6. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  9,s8i  head 
against  P head  for  the  corresponding  tint*-  las 
week.  Mixed  W**(cit»  *Wrr»,  t.,3  I  it,  ll%c.  5«tt;  do 
1,293  It,  I'C  do,  1,280  tt .  tll%c-  do.  1,270  n,  0%o:  do,  1.265 
It  lOkje  ilo.  1,1,0  lb,  IX’.  do,  i part  oxen  ',.5 >9  It,  $590 
do,  1, '61  it',  45  6  tin.  1,173  I* ,  »5  2  v.  lillnot*  itoer*.  I,2i7 
it,  *5  90  Connecticut  steer*.  -2."00  tt  86  k5.  Oxen, 
1,687  tt.  45  OlllO  steer*.  I,m  It,  *530.  Oxen,  1,8*0 
it,  9e,  r..Mb-  oo.  IK(X1  It.  10%.  do.  1,  00  It  I0%c:  do.  1,480 
n,  9c,  .55  It;  do  I  4  5  It,  *5  5-  do,  1,327  tt.  $5  IV  do, 
1,510  ft  (I  Indiana slrer*,  t.  8i  lb,  li‘4C  55  It,  Michi¬ 
gan  oxen  1,363  tt, $165  do.  1  .'  -1  -  It.  $1 60  do,  I  42  •  »■.  *4. 
ChlentiO  -tier*,  1,(11  Tt,  $590;  (to,  1,166  It,  $5  90;  do. 
1,1*4  It,  85  - 1  do,  l  145  It.  $5  >:,■  do,  1,1  ’2  It..  $.5  30.  Penn- 
sylvanla  •  teers.  t.tuv  ft,  9%c.  59  n,  lessVe  per  head. 
Iuilta-a  do,  i, tx  tt.  sw* c,  Michigan  do,  9.57  tt., 8%c, 
illchlgnn  oxt-D,  1  ,**I0  n  ,  *1  tv  do.  1,580  tt.  *4  16  Jo, 
1,55c  it,  *1  Ohio  steers,  l.id)  tt  86  do,  1,217  (t, $5 6m 
00, 1,2:2  it,  (5  do  1,205  tt,  88  15:  bull*.  2,097  tb.  8.5 'c- 
(lo,  1,  60  It  4%c  Pcnu*y  vanla  vtahtc-fcd-tei  rs.  1,270 
It.  8,6  0;  do.  1,430  tt.  8*  40:  do,  1.1  7  tt.*  30.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Stf-C  t  v.  1,01-  tt  ,  B‘^e.43  lb,  $i  per  bead,  do,  .229 
it,  9%c.  Mh'hlyuu  oxen.  1,916  ",  i'i  25  do,  1,-60  it, 
84*0:  do,  1,541  It,  $4  10.  Kentucky  oxen.  1.117  tt,  $5. 
Sleer*  and  heifers,  l.AUtt,  $584.  Wesieru  oxen,  ',523 
tt,  85. 

Calves  Drt  kmc  i  eulvn*  very  dull,  and  veal*  weak 
and  tciidtng  t  owuwntd.  Dressed  grassers  scarce 
and  a  Ultle  Arm  al  6(*7%c. 

Sin  Ki-  and  Lambs  TotulrecelptsforalxdaysSl,- 
908  head  agalust  3<,6i  0  for  the  sun  e  time  lust  week- 
Canada  lutnov,  9-  it  n%i  -  Pi  nn*ylvanla  do,  s*  tt,  0%ci 
State  sheep,  121  tt.  5%c;  do,  3*  tt.  *i  10  do.  101  tt.  ifcc; 
We- tern  do.  99  It,  .|%C-  I-elinsylv*  ulu  do,  IU1  III,  5c- 
Western  *heep,  ll  lb.  6%c  do,  Ml  fb,  84.43A(  : 
Mlchlgun  sheep.  89  lb,  5c  do  81  Hi.  l^vc-  estern  do. 
10  lb,  44,41  stut-  do,  77  lb.  -tv*e:  Ohio  sheep,  95  lb, 
do*  ‘•J  lb,  t-K*'  S^uti*  ilu^i),  •  i  lb  i^bio 

sheep,  93  lli,  5c  do.  100  lb,  4**c  Ohio  *lieep,  7'*  lb. 
*4.l4i:  do,  9(1  lb.  *1  t*>*  Ohio  sheep.  1  2  lit.  5UC- 
Indlmut  do,  S9  lb,  S6*c;  Michigan  do,  9  lb  $3  n5  do. 
69  lb,  5%e:  Chicago  do,  60  lb,  H  35;  ‘Modoc».’'75  lb, 
3%c  Kentucky  sheep,  11 1  lb,  $4.90  Ohio  iambs,  81  lb, 
b%e 

Hops.  Total  receipts  Tor  the  six  day*  32,227  head 
against  87,86!i  heud  for  the  same  time  la*l  week. 
Common  to  prime  u re  quoted  at  1%-s iat)%c:  country 
dreused  quiet  und  uncluingod;  Western '  pu-*,  i:t3  lb, 
5%c;  Western  hoa*.  715  lb,  6%0j  roughs,  162  lb,  4%c.  . 


A  ReveLxtlon  for  Farmers,  Meehanles.  aud  Mer¬ 
chants!  \  masterly  Sclentlflc  Lecture  on  "The  Pre¬ 
sent  Difficulties  In  the  Business  World,  the  t’au  e.*  and 
the  Ke»\e<i«."  will  be  delivered  an>  where  in  the  C.  S. 
for  8100.  Et  i»s  S.  Reed,  Lawyer,  LandlsvLUe,  N.  J. 


Runs, 

Fiali 


Tiainiiig, 

The ‘  Sue  t'sa”  llaicbsr.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  th  •  market.  lln»  to  raise  Poultry,  Ptveous,  Birds, 
Dog*.  Ac  ,  and  make  It  profi-ablc.  Designs  of  Poultry 
nouses.  Dog  Kennels  Ac  Poultry  and  Doe  fixtures 
of  ull  kinds  Howtoadoru  the  Garden  alld  Law  u. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Cutnlogue,  quarto 
size,  5  po..  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 
HROCKNKR  V  EVAN!*, 

M’f’r’s  and  Importers,  422  West  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  oi 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  tuy'oruuri  that  any  co rres pondence 
leilh  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Oriusauv  Advertisements,  per  aeate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  ormoi-e.wPhln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  ln°erilou,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  crU'rs  occupying  .4  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ”.4de,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


MarkTwain's  N  ew  W  ork, 
“  Aflyentures  of 
Finn.’ 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  Are. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  best  tu 
the  world.  Bend  for  catalogue, 
giving  depth  of  well- 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lock  port,  N.  Y  , 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Bchal  New  Yorker  is: 

Single  eopy,  per  year. . $2.00 

•*  "  Six  months . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  pyst-pald . $3,04  (12*.  6d.) 

Franco  .  3.04  (16%  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  .  4.03  ( 29%  f  r. ) 

Any  pno  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
a*  second-class  mall  matter. 


Prospectuses  now  ready 


Fine  Heliotycb  of  the 
[Author  in  each  Book. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  1 1  envy  and  Light 
ttingle  und  I>  >ublc  llat'itH... 

m  uuftieturoil  from  Best  Oak  Leath 
er.all  hand  tnnde,  at  Wholesale  Prices 
to  the  consumers. 

King  Jk  Co.,  Owcgo.TlogaCo.,  N.Y. 


h  vutnlftl. 

SpU'itdUl  Torui*i ! 


CHAS.L.WEBSTER&CO 

Publishers, 

i  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


Splendid  Cbromos  with  name,  10  cts  5 
Rolled  Gold  King  00c.  K.H.  Pardee,  New 
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f  or  tije  Pounij. 


WINTER’S  JEWELS. 

tiring  the  last  three  weeks 
we  have  been  favored  with 
the  fag-end  of  a  Dakota 
“blizzard.”  It  was  very 
cold,  with  considerable 
snow  on  the  ground  A 
few  days  since  a  rain  fell 
which  froze  and  coated 
everything  with  clear  ice 
— ground,  fences,  trees  and 
roofs,  followed  by  a  bright 
cold  Winter  day  ;  sun- 
shiuy  but  not  warm 
enough  to  thaw,  except 
in  the  most  favored  spots. 
Looking  at  this  coating  of  ice  my  eye  was  first 
caught  by  a  glint  from  the  branch  of  a  rose 
bush  away  out  toward  the  front  gate  (I  was, 
of  course,  by  the  warm  coal  fire.)  It  seemed 
a  combination  of  violet,  orange  and  red,  with 
perhaps  tinges  of  some  of  the  other  primary 
colors.  This  broken  combination,  throwing 
to  my  eye  so  beaut  ifully  tbe  colors  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  spectrum,  may  have  resulted 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the 
icicle  which  inclosed  the  twig. 

After  noticing  this  gem,  1  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  of  the  yard  Btars  of 
burnished  silver  were  there  in  great  profusion, 
and  1  soon  found  one  that  shone  with  a  most 
tempting  glitter  of  gold,  but  far  more  dear 
and  liquid.  By  changing  my  position  slightly 
it  would  change  from  gold  to  red,  with  differ¬ 
ent,  inexpressible  tints  while  chaugiug,  and 
at  last  to  silver.  I  noticed  one,  not  far  from 
this,  of  a  most  delicate  mingling  of  blue  and 
green— much  such  a  tint  as  you  may  have 
noticed  in  the  sky  at  some  time,  but  vastly 
multiplied  in  brilliancy.  The  beautiful 
effect  was  most  gratifying  to  the  sense, 
but  it  went  farther  and  fell  deeply  into  my 
mind.  I  looked  back  of  tbe  beautiful  effect 
to  the  wonderful  laws  that  make  that  effect 
•  possible.  The  law  that  determines  the  re- 
fraugibility  of  the  color-producing  rays.  The 
action  of  this  la  w  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
but  its  origin,  how  hidden  from  our  most 
curious  investigations!  I  followed  the, rays  to 
their  source  in  the  sun,  but  there  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pause.  I  thought  of  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  since  those  rays  first  set  out 
through  the  iuterminable  fields  of  ether, 
though  they  had  traveled  with  a  fleetness  that 
we  cannot  conceive  of. 

More  wonderful,  if  possible,  are  the  powers 
of  mind,  without  which  all  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  of  far  less  usefulness,  and  some  to¬ 
tally  useless.  I  could  but  wonder  that  all 
minds  are  not  alike  endowed;  wny  some  are 
not  tinged  with  poetic  thought.  But  minds 
and  men  must  lie  put  to  different  uses  in  this 
great  busy,  pushing  world  of  ours,  and  think¬ 
ing,  “What  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kin- 
dleth” — even  though  with  ice  for  fuel  and 
light  for  flame,  I  turned  from  the  glorious 
gems  without,  to  duties  within. 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  quill. 


THE  RURAL  RAISING. 


AS  IMAGINED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  COUSINS. 


In  my  father’s  Rural  of  November  loth,  I 
saw  an  invitation  to  all  to  come  or  send  some 
assistance  to  the  Rural  raising.  I  showed  it 
to  Aunt  Christina,  and  we  concluded  to  send 
our  subscriptions  at  once.  Knowing  that  tbe 
house  is  intended  by  you  as  a  reception  house 
to  receive  and  entertain  the  Cousins  and  other 
relatives,  and  as  Rural  architecture  has  atr 
tained  a  high  standard  of  perfection  in  the 
wilds  of  Western  Virginia,  I  will  venture  to 
give  you  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  style  of 
the  building;  see  that  you  boss  tbe  job  your¬ 
self,  and  when  the  house  is  teu  rounds  high, 
put  on  the  eave-bearers,  which  should  extend 
so  as  to  form  cantilevers;  surmount  these 
with  button  poles;  then  cabin  off  with  ribs, 
ridge  poles,  knees,  and  weight  poles;  make 
the  chimney  with  cxib -jamstones ;  back-wall, 
and  lath  and  plaster;  then  chink  and  daub  the 
whole  establishment  snugly;  built  in  this 
style,  your  cabin  will  surely  be  as  much  of  an 
ornament  to  Park  Row  as  Aunt  Harriet's 
cabin  is  to  Carlton  Terrace  and  St.  James’s; 
but  should  any  of  those  stylish  chaps  up  about 
Fifth  Avenue  pass  by  your  establishment  and 
turn  up  their  noses  and  make  any  sneering  or 
disparaging  remarks,  tell  them  at  once  that 
you  are  no  shoddy  aristocrat,  that  you  don’t 
care  a  banbee  for  their  mosaics,  frescoes  and 
cartoons;  that  you  are  enshrined  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  thousands  of  faithful  and  true  friends 
and  relatives,  whilst  they  are  envied  and  de¬ 
spised,  but  flattered,  by  a  few  flunkies.  Little 
do  they  know  how  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  your  nephews  and  nieces  it  is  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  in  such  a  building,  and  1  would  here 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  my  Cous¬ 


ins  through  the  country  to  help  you  by 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Rural,  to  build  a 
house  that  will  be  worthy  of  their  zeal ;  and 
of  your  devotion  in  their  behalf.  How  I 
would  like  to  be  at  your  house-warming ;  and 
perhaps  Auntie  Christina  and  I  could  take  a 
trip  to  see  you  about  that  time;  but  dou’t  for¬ 
get  to  save  all  the  Chips  for  that  occasion. 
Until  then  I  remain  your  loving  niece, 

KATE  HURLEY. 


THE  DISCUSSION. 

Are  you  learning  all  you  can  about  Beans 
and  their  culture?  All  the  members  of  the 
Y.  H.  C.  should  find  out  what  they  can  about 
the  varieties  and  uses  of  beans  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  write  something,  if  only  a  few 
lines,  for  the  Discussion.  “Uncle  Dew”  has 
written  from  Kansas  of  the  beans  that  grow 
where  he  lives,  and  we  want  to  hear  from  all 
the  States,  where  the  Cousins  live. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark:— My  father  takes  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  am  14  yearn  old  and  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Youths  Horticultural  Club. 
Our  farm  consists  of  490  acres.  My  brother 
and  I  bought  three  turkeys  and  we  want  to 
raise  some  young  turkeys;  please  give,  me 
some  advice  about  it.  My  father  intends  to 
give  my  two  brothers  and  myself  five  acres  of 
land  to  plant  for  ourselves,  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  put  in?  I  thought  of  corn. 

Our  nearest  railroad  is  50  miles  away  and 
post  office  five  miles.  I  want  to  save  up 
enough  mouey  to  get  an  Indian  pony.  How 
many  of  the  Cousins  ever  saw  an  Indian  pony? 
I  have  not  seen  a  tree  since  I  have  been 
here.  We  have  no  fresh  fruits,  except  water¬ 
melons  and  musk-melons.  1  hope  you  will  re¬ 
member  me  in  the  Free  Seed  Distribution.  I 
came  from  Newark,  N.  J..  last  July. 

Yours  truly,  clarence  h.  taber. 

Potter  Co.,  Dak. 

[To  raise  young  turkeys,  do  not  set  the  hen 
until  about  the  first  of  April,  so  that  when  the 
turkej  s  are  hatched  they  will  find  grass  to 
eat.  Do  not  handle  the  little  turkeys,  and  do 
not  feed  them  until  they  are  34  hours  old, 
then  for  two  weeks  feed  them  on  hard-boiled 
eggs,  curds,  or  bread  crumbs  moistened  with 
milk;  after  that  they  may  be  fed  cooked  corn 
meal,  boiled  potatoes  and  such  things.  1  hope 
you  will  be  very  successful  and  raise  enough 
to  pay  you  well.  Corn,  I  think,  would  be  a 
good  crop  for  you  to  grow’. — uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  grandma  takes 
the  Rural.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  of  the 
Cousins  very  much,  and  I  want  to  join  tbe 
club  of  Cousins.  I  am  14  years  old.  My  pa 
has  bought  a  new  faim  of  ICO  acres  nine  miles 
from  Petoskey.  Grandpa  raised  the  Rural 
corn,  and  it  grew  nine  and  ten  feet  high,  and 
had  four  and  five  ears  on  a  stalk.  We  had  a 
nice  lot  of  flowers  from  the  Rural  Treasures. 
I  gathered  six  bushels  of  butter-nuts;  if  you 
will  call  in  some  time  I  wifi  crack  you  some. 
Tbe  snow  is  two-and-a-half  feet  deep,  and  still 
snowing.  We  are  well  surrounded  with 
water;  we  are  about  three  miles  from  Bear, 
Pine,  and  Michigan  Lakes,  and  two-and-a-half 
miles  from  Horton  Bay, 

Papa  said  I  might  have  all  the  ground  I  can 
cultivate  to  make  a  garden,  Grandmaraised 
the  Blush,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant 
and  Telephone  Potatoes.  The  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  did  not  do  as  well  as  the  Welcome 
Oats  did.  Is  the  Pyrethrum  advertised  in  the 
catalogue  the  same  as  that  used  for  insect 
powder?  I  want  to  raise  some,  as  next  year  I 
want  to  raise  cabbage  for  saur-kraut,  for  I 
have  heard  that  people  who  eat  plenty  of  it 
never  have  the  dyspepsia.  My  grandpa  has 
two  nails  from  the  old  fort  in  Mackinaw. 
Hoping  you  will  let  me  come  again, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Emmett  Co.,  Mich.  ANNIS  horton. 

[Yes,  the  Pyrethrum  hybridum  will  furnish 
the  insect  powder,  but  it  is  generally  thought 
cheaper  to  buy  it.  I  would  like  to  call  aud 
get  some  of  those  nuts;  they  must  be  plentiful 
in  your  neighborhood. — uncle  mark.] 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

C.  A.,  Kjellberg,  Kans. — How  can  I  tan 
a  buckskin  to  make  mittens  of  it? 

Ans. — If  it  is  dry  soak  it  in  water  until 
pliable;  put  the  skin  over  a  beam  and  scrape 
tbe  hair  off  with  a  square  edged  tool,  a  flat 
file  ground  smooth,  with  the  end  square,  will 
do.  Make  a  solution  of  soap  and  oil,  (curriers 
oil,  or  castor  oil,)  rub  this  into  the  skiu  thor 
ougbly  with  a  stone,  the  end  of  a  stick  or  a 
pomace  stone,  repeat  this  process  until  the 
skin  is  soft  and  pliable.  If  an  Indian  tan  is 
wanted  finish  by  smoking  the  skin  in  a  cool 
smoke. 

Wm.  Jackson,  III.— Are  the  Surprise  and 
Landreth  wheats  the  same? 

Ans.— No,  but  Armstrong  and  Landreth 
are  the  same. 


!tti.$*cUanrou£  ^Mvcrti.sinrj. 


Frank  Hlddftll’s  Opinion. 

Frank  Siddall’s  name  has  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  wherever  purity  in  soap  is  prized, 
and  washing-day  Is  robbed  of  its  old  fashioued 
terrors.  By  tbe  introduction  of  the  soap 
which  bears  his  name,  he  has  won  a  place  in 
the  grateful  hearts  of  the  women  of  America. 
The  opinions  of  a  man  as  shrewd  and  observ¬ 
ant  as  Mr.  Siddall  is  known  to  be,  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration  in  forming  judgment 
on  a  matter  into  which  he  has  examined. 

Whether  in  a  throug  of  invited  guests,  as  at 
his  “Silver  Wedding,”  or  in  the  quiet  comfort 
of  his  cozy  home,  it  is  pleasant  to  spend  an 
evening  with  Mr.  Siddall.  Desiring  to  learn 
bis  views  concerning  an  important  question 
of  health,  oue  of  our  editors  passed  an  hour 
with  him  and  his  family.  To  look  at  Mr.  aud 
Mrs.  Siddall  and  their  son,  nobody  would 
suppose  that  they  had  ever  been  invalids.  Yet 
they  have,  aud  all  three  of  them  owe  their 
present  health  to - 

Well,  let  them  tell  the  story. 

“No,'’  said  Mr.  Siddall,  “you  would  hardly 
think  my  wife  an  invalid.  Cei’tainly  she  has 
not  an  emaciated  or  feeble  appearance.  But 
some  time  ago,  there  appeared  on  her  side 
something  which  seemed  to  be  a  tumor.  Two 
of  her  relatives  had  died  of  cancer,  and  she 
feared  she  was  to  be  a  victim  of  that  terrible 
malady.  The  tumor,  or  whatever  it  was,  in¬ 
creased  in  size  and  painfulness.  The  chafing 
of  the  dress  against  it  was  a  continual  remind¬ 
er  of  its  presence,  as  well  as  a  constant  irrita¬ 
tion.  W e  feared  the  necessity  of  the  surgeon’s 
knife  as  a  last  resort. 

“But  we  tried  another  method.  I  had  long 
known  of  Compound  Oxygen.  It  had  never 
made  any  impression  on  my  mind  until,  after 
a  good  deal  of  disbelief,  I  had  tried  it  for  my 
sick  headaches.  With  close  application  to  a 
largely  increasing  business  which  took  my 
whole  time  and  thought,  I  had  become  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  this  distressing  complaint.  It  seemed 
strange  that  such  an  invisible  agent  us  the 
gas  which  is  inhaled  through  a  tube  could 
make  its  impress  on  that  condition  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  produces  sick  headache.  But  it 
did.  After  taking  the  office  treatment,  I 
found  complete  rest  from  brain  weariness, 
and  entire  exemption  from  the  nausea  and  the 
harrowing  pains  which  make  up  that  very  un¬ 
pleasant  combination  known  as  sick  headache. 

I  became  an  entirely  renovated  man  in  my 
ability  to  attend  to  daily  business.  1  bad  also 
for  a  long  series  of  years  suffered  severely 
from  constipation.  The  Compound  Oxygen 
treatment  completely  removed  this  trouble. 

“So  we  concluded  to  try  Compound  Oxygen 
for  Mrs.  Siddall.  Dr.  Starkey,  after  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  pronounced  the  abnormal 
growth  to  be  something  entirely  different 
from  cancer.  This  was  a  great  relief,  even  if 
the  growth  could  not  be  entirely  removed, 
and  it  gave  great  confidence  in  Dr.  Starkey, 
for  some  practitioners  would  have  tried  to 
make  it  out  as  aggravated  and  alarming  a 
case  as  possible,  in  order  to  magnify  their 
skill  in  case  a  cure  was  made.  In  even  the 
short  space  of  a  few  days  the  effect  was  per¬ 
ceptible.  Compound  Oxygen  was  doing  its 
work  on  tbe  blood.  The  poison  in  the  circu¬ 
lation,  or  whatever  it  was  that  bad  caused  the 
growth  of  the  lump,  was  driven  out  of  the 
system,  Mo3t  of  the  hard  growth  was  absorb¬ 
ed  into  tbe  circulation,  and  thus  carried  away. 
The  hardness  departed.  Something  like  the 
core  of  a  boil  came  out,  painlessly.  Within 
four  weeks  from  the  time  Bbe  began  to  take 
the  Compound  Oxygen  the  lump  was  gone, 
and  the  flesh  had  healed  aud  become  as  natu¬ 
ral  and  healthy  as  that  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

“Mrs.  Siddall  is  now  as  able  as  ever  to  attend 
to  her  regular  duties,  which  she  heartily  en¬ 
joys.  She  is  a  wonderful  help  to  me  In  my  ex¬ 
tensive  business,  being  at  my  office  every  day, 
transacting,  with  great  efficiency,  the  affairs 
of  her  department,  which  consists  in  the 
supervision  of  30  lady  clerks.” 

And  how  as  to  your  son,  Mr.  Siddall? 

“Well,  he  is  now  as  hearty  as  need  be; 
thanks  to  Compound  Oxygen.  H  is  blood  was 
impure.  For  years  he  was  my  cashier,  with 
constant  duty  and  heavy  responsibility.  It 
wore  on  him.  His  appetite  was  irregular  aud 
capricious.  There  were  pimples  aud  blotches 
on  his  face,  indicative  of  the  condition  of  bis 
blood.  There  were  dark  spots  under  his  eyes, 
and  his  general  state  was  such  that  although 
he  was  not  laid  up  in  bed  as  a  chronic  invalid, 
there  was  danger  that  he  would  he.  We  tried 
him  with  thB  troutmeut.  Compound  Oxygen 
soon  did  for  him  what  it  lmd  done  for  his 
mother  aud  myself.  It  renewed  bis  blood 
and  gave  Jilin  a  heartier  vitulity.  The  pim¬ 
ples,  blue  spots,  and  other  indieutions  disap¬ 
peared.  His  skin  became  soft  and  natural. 
His  appetite  became  regular,  aud  his  digestion, 
which  of  course,  had  been  impaired,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  its  proper  condition,” 

Then,  Mr.  Siddall,  you  have  no  objection  to 


be  quoted  as  a  believer,  firm,  thorough,  and 
constant,  in  Compound  Oxygen. 

tf Believer!  "Why  l  consider  that  in  the  dis- 
cove rj/  of  Compound  Oxygen,  there  has  been 
given  to  the  world,  something  as  valuable  and 
as  notable  as  Jenner  gave  it  in  the  discovery 
of  vaccination!  Believer!  Why,  see  our 
family  experience  with  it.  Believer!  Yes,  so 
much  so  that  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  to 
send  those  of  my  friends  who  need  medical 
treatment  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  aud  all 
that  I  have  heard  from  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  approval  of  it.  Not  a  word  of  disap¬ 
pointment  from  any  of  them.  Believer! 
Well,  I  have  induced  four  of  my  clerks  to 
take  the  treatment.  There  is  Mr.  Johnson, 
for  instance.  Come  round  to  the  office  in  the 
morning  aud  see  him,  He  had  catarrh  so 
badly  that  at  night  he  had  to  take  a  handker¬ 
chief  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  have  a  basin  by 
the  side  of  the  bed  in  which  to  expectorate 
during  the  hours  when  most  people  are  asleep, 
aud  now,  after  but  a  few  week’s  treatment,  he 
he  is  almost  entirely  rid  of  this  trouble.  His 
ears  were  clogged  up  with  catarrh  discharge. 
They  are  now  entirely  free  from  ic. 

"And  so  I  might  tell  you  till  morning  of 
such  cases,  and  others  of  similar  importance 
and  value.  You  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  You  may  give  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  it  as  strongly  as  you  please.” 

The  writer  called  to  see  Mr.  J ohnson  and 
found  him  at  his  post,  not  only  free  from  ca¬ 
tarrhal  annoyance,  but  grateful  for  it,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen. 

And  now,  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  all 
about  this  wonderful  Compound  Oxygen,  let 
him  write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1100  Gi¬ 
rard  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  they  will  send  him 
an  interesting  little  book  in  which  its  discov¬ 
ery,  nature  aud  action  are  fully  described.  It 
also  conlaius  a  largo  record  of  remarkable 
cures  which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  all  forms  of 
chronic  ailment. — Ado. 
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CATALOGUE 


EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

29  nud  31  lleeUmnn  Siren.  New  York. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 


ABSOLUTELY’  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


This  Mold  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Llnserd  being  il~s  oilier  name. 

The  reason  whv  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrit 
ious  of  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  tbe  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  effects  of  Nltrogeuous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
may  be  briefly  mi  in  mod  up  ns  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  they  ac- 
Ijulre  a  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  way. 
1  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lay  on  tleah  and  fat  rnpidly. 

I.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  io  all  the  orcans. 
fl.  They  Increase  t  he  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  muniire  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

fi.  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  organs  In  a 
healtuy  condition  Linseed  Meal  lias  been  frequently 
used  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
its  spread.  ,  .  , 

it  is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  in  C|UUU lily.  At  least  otic  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 

Uul 

tar  lease  send  In  a  ample  order  or  for  circular 
aud  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  apy  one 
of  the  followlug  parties; 


Cleveland  1. Inured  Oil  (!«..  Clevelnnd,  Ohio. 

Toledo  Linseed  Oil  (  <>..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Detroit.  I. inseed  Oil  Co..  Detroit.  .Michigan. 

I.  I*.  Kviiiis  «&  Co.,  I udlnnnpoliM.  I  ml. 
HI  Paul  I  Disced  0,1  Co  .  Ht.  Paul.  Minn, 
f'ineinuntl  Cutercd  Dil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
AGENCIES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

T.  E.  F.  RANDOLPH  A-  CO.,  l<Hi  West  St.,  N.  Y’.  City. 

,/  K  SOPER  if-  CO.,  No.  'J  and  l  India  St..  Boston, 

J.  CVS  1 1IN«  J)-  CO.,  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

JOHN  KINO.  Norristown,  Peuu. 


HOOSIER  AUGER  TILE  MILL 


FOR  PRICKS  AND 


NOLAN,  MADDEN  &,  CD.,  Rushville.  Ind. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

a  ■  fa  fa*  Used  by  best  Cream- 

R  II  |  I  fw  erics  aud  Dairies  BE- 
"  CAUSEitlathoStrong- 

rst,  the  Purest,  the 
VJ  Im,  |V  Brightest  and  the  Boat. 
- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Solor  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
or  it  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.-fil 

It  ia  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  now  ono  so  propared 
A  refined  oil,  that  it  caunot  Change. 

—  MAKES  — 

rWBF.W-VRE  of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
30l  eis.,  lor  they  got  raucld  and  npoil  the  butter. 

Boo  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som,  is  on  the  box,  and  the  signature  of  Wolls. 
Richardson  &  Co.,  Is  cm  the  bofctto  nud  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  \/  [■  |  I  \Af 

dons uotkeepit.  write  |  QLLV/  II 
us  to  know  whore  and 
hoivto  get  it  without 
extraoxpenBO. 

Sold  by  druggie ta,  grocers  and  merchant!]. 

Four  sizes,  16c.  26c.  60e.  $1.00.  r 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BUTTER 


.LON  BRO 

ORMAL.  ILL 


SMALLS  j-; 

^Lf-FECC^U 


SOUTMWlCI CS 


.  -  T“-  •  ■  K'**?  ■  ;s 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS, 


gfti.saUaucatt,*  SMvttfijSittg. 


Pi.^cjctlanjeau^  §Mvcrti,$ing 


Thk  wealthiest  United  States  Senator  at 
present,  Mr.  Philetus  Sawyer,  never  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate, 

Secretary  McCulloch  is  a  large,  squarely 
built  roan,  loose-joiuted,  with  thin,  sandy 
gray  hair,  a  high,  broad  forehead,  shrewd, 
small,  gray  eyes,  and  a  roost  kindly  expres¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Osborn,  of  New  Jersey,  has  a 
hundred  thousand  cocoa-nut  trees  growiug  on 
Biscayne  Islaud,  Florida,  and  is  about  to 
plant  thirty-five  thousand  more.  In  four  or 
five  years  they  will  yield  annually  from  three 
to  five  dollars  a  tree. 

The  man  who  discovered  one  of  the  richest 
silver  miues  in  Leadville  received  $40,0U0  for 
his  find,  and  the  two  purchasers  made  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  each  within  a  year.  The  dis¬ 
coverer  applied  recently  for  a  night’s  lodging 
in  a  Leadville  statiou  house. 


JJWdcin  what  f^Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  £  POULTRY  REMEDY 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


PROFESSOR 


,  it  Is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  ^fog  when  smut  poisoned. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  sett  ins  it  whether  diseased  or  not  will  gain 
i»W  more  than  double  tlie  pounds  of  pork  while  others 

^ WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE? 

(IPone anntiin*  wi/Aaut  fhl>  Trrtric  3fark.\  FT  ANN  iba  i,  Mo.,  Jane  20,  ISsf. 

t  ,  ..!IV,P  D*-  Haas'  Hog  Remedy,  and  ran  recommend  ft  as  a  sure  cure  tor  Hog  cholera, 

I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  :  ^800  worth  of  hoes  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  began  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were  dying  nt  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
first  day  of  feeding  the  Haas  Remedy,  I  hnvc  not  lost  a  Hog;  111  fact,  they  have  improved  right, 
JLSHS'.i-*1!1  hMS  onIy  mefS-oO,  and  I  am  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  1*00  to  ftUOo.  PRANK  I  KK. 
RFWARF  (IF  IMiTATIDM^  to  be  the  same  as  Haas'  Remedies,  enclosed  In  wrappers 

Uf-tHtne  Ur  lliillfll  IUIW  of  saniecijlor,  size  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 

.  HEAD  mY  PROPOSITION. — When  nay  remedy  la  used  as  a  preventive,  I  will  insnre  bogs 


?-ft0SP;MT/c 


.  HEAD  fVl  Y  PROPOSITION  . — When  my  remedy  is  used’ as  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  hogs 
“f  tht-  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  goad.  If  any  hogs 
die.  they  wilt  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  Yon  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  Integrity. 

PBICRK,  50  cents,  Sl.iiV  ami  k'i.K)  per  box,  according  lo  size.  25  lb. cans  f  12..10.  The  largest 
tsizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Foil  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don’t  keep  It,  or  won't  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me.  and  I  will  till  yonr  order.  • 

JOS<  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading:  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Haiti  ng  Pow¬ 
der. 

Hi  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  free. 

RumfordCheniieal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  M.  A  NTH  ON  V  Ag’t  100  and  UK  Reade  St.,  N.  V 


Concert  Organette! 


THE  CHEAPEST 

yil^MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Iff  TIusIr  universally  nwnret  to 
-  —  5  ii  a  moat  complete,  per- 

....  •  feet,  anil  Miperior 

Instrument  >>f  it*  Lii-,1 

rr.aniM»...  ,.r^,l  Xl,t 
-illy  l»  tt-  f  irm  tncro  «r- 
nsil.-.  and  Its  -.von.  ,  ni  re 
XM  simple.  but  it  cm,  mins 

A,  i  of*  reeds  to  lo-  t'liu  j  in 
’  T  '[  -til-.  :i!  1- er  ii.--nnui.-iii  of 

H  ■^airf7‘u  -I  |i. tl  's  - 1 r  pi  •  I-  l-i,is 

t  '  Iisiiu  I  ill:  i!  rr.  :-t 

V  -  ^  valuable  141,  r  .1- 

IT  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

lusratvhr  Htilrt  a  Itltrli  to 
alow  key  *iniTbnek  asoin 

at  pleasnw.  Tho  Concert  iirismiette  is  fust 

nmfclnz  !|>  way  1mt»  rbft  liruwiti  crown*  <*1  •*»»■  re 
-pectabi©  people.  It  p*iss«isi»lni;  the  lno5tU^f,'Hh•*•  wu Van taco  .jvt»r 

npir«*c£-  IT  CAN  BE  PLAYED  BY  ANYONE 

*ven  If  totally  L-imnin!  o!  n  single  note  fifmnslo. 

two  sots  of  the  fine*t  and  strort?**  Ortrsiii  Keotls.  c;  !n 


CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 


Contains  Phosphate  of  l.ime.  Gives  Plants 
early  start,  improves  quality,  increases  yield.  •  Low 
freights  to  all  points.  Karin  or  s’  .Memorandum 
JtookSsent  KIlEIC.  t  \ <;  r>  •  m/e /i  ft  S> flirt  r> 1 . 
CAICUA  PEA  1ST EK  <  «.,U  nion  Springs.  N.Y. 


m3  —  -  •  ■  •  -  2  r'---A<-r..t>.ve  5  - 

Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  in  this  herd  aver¬ 
age  14,212  lbs.  3  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  its  years. 

In  lKM  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged 
14.164  lbs.  15  ounces 

In  1882  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three-year  olds  av¬ 
eraged  i3,.sri  lbs.  u  ounces. 

April  1.  1884,  ton  cows  in  this  herd  had  made  records 
from  H,W0  to  18,000  each,  uvcraglng  15.6US  lbs.  S  3-10 
ounces 

For  the  year  ending  .Tune.  1834,  five  mature  cows 
averaged  13,621  Ihs.  3  2-5  ounces. 

Scvcd  heifers  of  the  Nethcrland  Family,  five  of 
them  2 year*  Old  and  two  3  years  old,  averaged  11,556 
lbs.  1  2-3  ounces. 

BUTTER  RECORDS. 

Mne  cows  averaged  1?  Ihs  5k>  ounces  per  week. 

Eight  heifers,  three  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4*1 
ounces  per  week. 

Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averag¬ 
ed  io  lbs,  3 ounces  per  week. 

The  entire  original  imported  Netherlund  Family  of 
six  cows  i  two  being  but  three  years  old) averaged  IG 
lbs.  7  7-li  ounces  per  week. 

When  writing  always  mention  K.  M.-Yorkek. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

LAKK**IIIE  STOCK  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


tVe  will  send  yon  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  HI  All,  Oil  EX  HUSK  r„  o.  D  .  to  be 
ex -unuied  before  pnylngany  money 
and  i  f  nut  satisfactory,  returned  at 
lour CXfivtlse.  We  manufacture  all 
|our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
'cent.  Catalogue  of  260  styles  free. 
Every 5V atclt  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

WTTsmrRtiH.  PA. 


FRUIT,  STOCK  and  GRAIN, 
Well  Improved 

Terms  Reasonable. 

BROWN  A  WEST. 

Bellcfontuiue,  O. 


TO  T.ET.— To  rood,  practical  farmer,  a  place  on 
Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.,  on  lease  or  on  shures  fishing, 
fruit,  veget aides,  cranberries,  stock,  buy.  etc.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Dr.  Newman,  6S  West  35th  Street,  New  York. 


S.T  jnTI  1FARMS&MILLS 

r"  l  I  i  I  For  Sale  A  Exchange. 

_  I  l  .1  I  I  1  f  a. IFREE  Catalogue. 
R.  ft.  CUAFKJLN  A-  CO..  Richmond,  Va. 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


Vlruiutn  Furinu.—  Mild  dtmntc.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  Hi  I  ss.  I'biii  ralia.  Va 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A, 

_ MANUPACTCRBSS  OP 


LKVI  DILLON 

A.5D  SONS. 


AXD  BOSS, 


\stkom1;  ROOFING 

il  Easy  lo  apply, doee  not 
*1  niNi  ort  atilV.  Is  also 

tfA  SI  llMTTl’TE  for 
PI— AST  lift,  at  Half 
X  Hir  Cost.  CA  If  PUTS 
\anrl  Itl'CiS  of  same. 
; — — ^Catalogue  and  Sam¬ 
i'  A  CO.,  Cuiudvn,  Ni.  J. 


j|  "WATER- PROOF 

Y)  ■  iBinwma'  , 


»tf-  MOSELEY’S 


CABINET 


F.mb'i't.d,  I'erj'uni'.l  n»<l  ITirl.ltt i  .Vnwic  CARDS 
unri  AgtH. Sample  Ituuk  I . ,r  7  le.  -fa  1  n  a.  f,( I  f mh. 

ure»  lc.  AHEKUA5  l  AUDIO,  SOUTHI  OKU,  IONS. 


The  STASDAKD  Dairying  Apparatus. 

Have  NO  KQl'AI.  on  the  market.  Adopted  to  anv 
dairy,  large  or  small.  For  families,  factories,  tho 
ft  r. 'A  -riii'/  ►'/,{, it,  ,-  fur  hotels,  rwlaurants  and 
tKuirding  Kcliools  Used  with  or  without  ICK. 
The  J  UN  1 0 U,  having  no  refrigerator,  is  less  in  Drive. 


ANTED 


AND  C F.\TLEMEN  vho 

i*3tui*|  i  day  easily  at  their 
iti.nl.N 


Hidden  Ntirnp,  Perfumed  and  Embossed  Cards. 
Pocket  Calendar,  new  Samples,  all  Pic.  13  pksaud 
Ageu  t’s  ouiflt.  gl.  Clin  ton  jc  Go, North  Haven,  Ct. 


SMALL'S 

CALF  FEEDER 


IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS  OP 


ThJ>  .MOV  artlclt*  it  4|*prcr’iaivil 
^n*l  upiJtoicJ  Ijr  nil  j>rugn!>sivo  Vnr 
mcr«  anil  Stock  Etlsur*.  The  calf 
•lick*  M  foiht  idowly.  Hi  Xyr/rcttn 
natural  way,  (turtviiig  »*>  ayvII  n w *>\  tt*  it 
fcT  on  it*  Dtm  m»tln*r,  OrculBiA 
Fr  v.  SM  VU.A  M  VTTIIFW^, 

21  S.  MiirktT  M,.  KomIimi,  >| ■«« 


(Formerly of  firm  of  E.  Dlllou  A  CoJ 

NEW  IMPORTATION 

Arrived  In  line  condition  June  15,  ueu.  Have  now  a 
large  collection  of  choice  animals. 
STABI.KS  AND  II KA DQ CARTERS  I.O- 
„  CATED  AT  MIKHIAI,, 

Opposite  the  Illinois  Central  ami  Chh-ngo  and  Alton 
depots.  Street  ca  rs  run  from  the  Lake  Krle  .t  West¬ 
ern,  an,|  Indianapolis.  Bloomington  and  Western 
uepots,  in  Bloomington,  direct  to  onr  stables  in 
Normal  Address, 

DILLON  BROS.,  NORMAL,  ILL- 


.jgwrsr — y.  rprr  i  rnrri  ^olld  ttold 

,rn^ T,  ,  ntt  I  rnttl  and  Sliver 

j^CKl  Ta  \\  nu by*,  Clmliim  uim!  lot) 

u»i*l‘ul  afiui.  >,  utcly  I' reel 

*  ])p fjr  4>V1  Elegant  tiatd  Lcuf  Hml»«*KHc«l 
/fr  urn!  Sauveulr  I'urdr  with  voarnumv 
-  in  New  Mprlpl  Tyt^,  file.*  U  pack*  »  i 

^  Elcffnnt  Prenclk DoUh  "'tk  Kurilrabi^l  H2i  iutlSOc 
S  puuk*  »nj  Ui,*  imintlrul  Kolleil  tit>!«l  Kina*  aOe,  Our 
»t> lo .  of  I mporiv’d.  Ki»tln  I’rlnceMhl  llvnl  r*llk  i'lorstU 
are  iiiit*<iui4U*il.  Full  i»*«i  ru**t Ion**  liow  1 1  obtuln  -a*1  it  c 
»lHH6apt(cJc»lVoc.  <il- »  a  1*1* 1 1  lliii*  <il>iiiu|ili<H  free  %vllh 
every  order.  We  w  ant  Aaent**.  4  »  ‘U.  c;oUI  io  (Imimo 
uboecek  Ha  Aerolo make  p*r  «Uv  bmidingoitr 

|vhi»i)ml,  Ecm!  ftlonee*  'i-M’l  i»i»aUip  I'ppofltm'ltY  juithta offer 
tfuix  not  bf  n  iM-otoil.  ArfMf*c««  \l  1>T  HAVEN 
A1 A N  l  F  Ac  TV Kl  N  tt  W OiHvN,  Went  llaven*  Conn. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING 


•iiiusn  it kii.  luiLAMi-nini. 

l  lii-l.r  "  hltc,  lt.rk.lilr.  A  V„rL- 
•  tib-r  H*«.  Souihilima,  I  ut.Hold 
mill  OlfWiI  l)„wn  Mlrr-),  nn,l  UiiiIh 
Nratrti  I  oil.,  Sbi>p6.r«l  Pag.  nn,| 
k.nfy  Poultry.  S,«ml  rarCatalogu. 
».*•!  IBB  Ul'HPKK  A  CtU'klla.ra 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 


Ik  1'  ,lu"  tn  *r<"v  bull,  of  all 

S  1,0,, I.,  rivr>  looiv.t  '•ovtll'tiuli, 

‘  all  WORTHY  SMALL 

F RU ! T S  (mkI  otl»»*r«4.  rrjuY- 

thti  I ’ti ltuil  It  anntuinw  ftitl  luAtnictlirn  ft»r  nlnnflug, 

pruning,  sin«l  oblnliilnir  Fruit  Treri  and  IMmitc 
11  rv*pKic  with  Inforiuitton  mikluitblc  %o  *11  !ntrre*ted  In  fruit 
culture,  cspoctfcli;  hrnlniierA.  Price*  wltli  plute*.  10 
cent*;  without  plate*.  **  cent**  FKF.K* 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


■K  rhnr.meh  tic  l  l  hunter  While*-  Fa- 
fir^N*^^^>*H»|g,laml-t,M|>a*.  A  Im|*ortM  Uerk*iitre* 
1  PC.‘M|r»H*e  Rtvcu  with  rverr  *nlm*1  wilil-  Stronc, 
juack  oulj,  Purltv  guuraittceil.  0«l»d  m»tup  f«r  ucw  Cato* 
*ogue*  O*  II,  U  arrlagtoa*  Box  62i»  Went  Cheater^  1*0* 


ISLAND  HOME 


Moek  Kurin, 

(JK0SSK  ILE.  Mich, 

iMfOKTKh  PERCHEROJi 

InoRAKS. 

All  stock  .'■elected  rrom 
I  he  get  of  Hlrex  and 
dams  of  ostablbtvd  re 
i>utation  and  rcgUtcrod 
In  the  Fretieh  and  Ame¬ 
rican  Stud  Hooka,  We 
have  n  very  large  num- 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


The  best  Grass  grown;  Urge  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  m  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  ktud*  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

,  HERBERT  POST. 

(Formerly  PoBiburgh.i  Seliuu.  IIuIIum  (  «>.,  Ala. 


Anv  num  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  and  build  a  mill  at  any  place.  Irons  sold  and  Plans  furnLshed  to  those  out 
side  of  Iowa.  The  Turbine  Is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weal  her,  and  whi  last  a  lifetime 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc,,  etc 

Also,  SOUTHWICK’S  TRIUMPH  FRED  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  (Turbine), 

A,  H.  SOlITHWICK,  Patentee*  Des  tloines,  Iowa 

Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work, 


,'T^WT  t,cr  of  Imported  and 
ms  and  brood  mares  on  hand.  Prices 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  illus- 
>guc,  free  by  mall.  Address 

Savage  &  Kni'iiuni,  Detroit,  Mich, 


RUNS  WITH  LIGHTER  WIND 
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THE  BUBAL  FJEW-YOBREB. 


hTWiiwN't 


Tom:  “Did  you  know,  Ethel,  that  I  have  two 
papas?'’  Ethel  (surprised):  “Why,  no!”  Tom: 
“Yes,  I  have  my  real  papa  and  my  corn  pop¬ 
per.” 

A  thing  of  beaut}7  may  be  a  joy  forever. 
But  no  man  thinks  so  when  he  sees  his  wife 
fish  the  photograph  of  au  actress  out  of  his  in¬ 
side  pocket. 

A  Jack’s  V alley  ranchman  has  posted  the 
following  notice:  “If  any  man’s  or  woman’s 
kows  or  oxes  get  on  these  oats,  bis  or  her’s  tails 
will  be  cut  off,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

Josh  Billings:  “When  I  was  a  young  man 
1  wus  al  was  in  a  hurry  to  hold  the  big  end  of 
the  log  aud  do  all  the  lifting.  Now  I  am  older 
1  seize  the  small  end  and  do  all  the  grunting.” 

A  Good  Jam. — Place  one  finger  in  the  crack 
of  a  door  Shut  the  door  slowly  but  firmly, 
aud  keep  it  closed  for  at  least  ten  seconds. 
Then  open  the  door  and  remove  the  finger, 
and  add  plenty  of  spicy  interjections.  Never 
use  jour  own  finger  it  you  can  avoid  it. 

Two  soldiers  lay  beneath  their  blankets 
lookiug  up  at  the  stars.  Bays  Jack:  “What 
made  you  go  into  the  army.  Torn:”  “Well,” 
replied  Tom,  “1  had  no  wife  aud  I  loved  war, 
Jack:  so  I  went  What  made  you  go?” 
“Well,”  returned  Jack,  “I  had  a  wife,  and  I 
loved  peace,  Tom;  so  I  went.” 


With  either  regular  Incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  t  implest  aud  most  erne  lent  governor  made.  The 
Doyle  Mown  .1  uni  or  1  hre->lier  and  Clenner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DA  N  i  F.l.  II  L  I/Ml  t/EK. 

Doylestown,  Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 


Fbr  New  Roof*. 


ROOFING 


Price  low;  anybody  can  Bppiy  on  Steep  nr  Flat,  sur 
face-  materials  nurnTdc,  Fin  -proof.  Send  al  once  for 
Illustrated  Tlcok.  N.  Y.  s|nto  Routine  Co..  Philn.,  Pa 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter. 


The  best  In  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  See.  Of  Vt.  Board  of  Aar  in  report  for 
1884.  says:  “It  Is  really  the  greatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  motley  I  hi  ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with,"  Agents  wa  ted  everywhere. 

S.  vi.  ItlACOMIlBU  <V  ttl..  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


DISTINGUISHED  AMATEURS.— THE  READER. 

Distinguished  Amateur.—'1  As  the  Programme  was  very  long  sir,  I  feel  flattered  that  you 
should  have  stayed  to  the  end!” 

Remaining  Spectator.— “I— a— are  you  speaking  to  me,  sir?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can’t  hear  a 
word.  I’ve  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf  1” — London  Punoh. 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv. 
ed  Apparatus  r  r  manufui  turlug 

BUTTER  4  Ml  CIIEESR 
most  successfully  turd  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  Also  General  Agents  for 

OBNTBIPUGAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separatum  of  cream  from  milk. 

New  developin'  nts  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Hoduer  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. _ 


ItttettHanfoujj  ^dvtttising 


TO  POTATO  GROWERS 


A  new  pamphlet  on  Potatoes  containing  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  Fertilization 
and  Culture  of  Potatoes  is  just  issued  by  the  undersigned,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
postal. 

SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  CONTENTS : 

No  111  K licet h  on  the  Mechanical  Texture  of 
I  mill  by  tbe  continued  use  of  fertilisers.— Vege¬ 
table  matter  left  by  crops. 

Dr.  F.  1.. -in  n  vaut.  Director  ol  N.  V.  Stnt" 
•Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  on  im¬ 
portance  of  Using  Fertilizers  In  the  Klght  Way. 

A  Itota  ion  Five  t'rops  (Potatoes,  Wheat, 
Grass  t  wo  years.  Corn)— One  ton  of  fertilizer  in  nve 
years.  * 

Jr  siing  E ITccts  »l  the  Mnprn  Manures  and 
Economy  in  their  Use 

CouliunoiiN  (.'rowing  ol  Potatoes  lor  EH  lit 
Years  on  same  plots  < urea  two  acres',  with  tame 
fertilizers  also  with  farm  manure,  by  Sta  J.  13. 
lawks,  i'7'i  *88.  Continued  larger  yields  from  the 
complete  soluble  fertilizers  than  from  farmyard 
manure.  Falinrcoi  special  (Incomplete)  fertilizers. 

Ii«rire  Potato  Yl*  ids  at  "Rural  Farm.'’  W© 
anti  18S4— 1.391&  bushels  per  acre. 

How  Over  |  Otio  Bti-h.l-  el  Potatoes  arc 
t-rowii  on  An  A  or  Abundant  r.dyply  ol  soluble 
plant  food,  together  with  a  system  of  ‘'trenching, 
by  which  the  supply  of  moisture  is  practically  In¬ 
creased  to  the  crop 

Scab.  Win-Worms,  Etc-.  In  Pointpm  — OB.  F- 

m.  Hexami'u,  e  wiujams.  Dr.  Henry  stku  art.  k. 
S.  Carman,  on  same. 

Field  Experiments  on  \Voru-Oilt  Moil*  under 
direction  of  Puof.  W.  O.  Atw.vt.u,  Crop*  larger 
and  of  better  quality  with  Complete  Chemical  MLx- 
lUl'c  tlmu  with  Kurin  Manure.  “Potatoes  especially 


“Make-shift*,"  “good  to  start  a  crop  with,"  while 
olhe’S  are  available  to  the  crop  to  full  maturity,  nnd 
at  the  same  time  enriching  and  strengthening  the- 

Fertilizer  Te«t«  »n  Woru-cmt  “oil  at  •  Uuri  1 

l<  in  in  “  River  Edge.  n.  j.  comments  by  Sir  ,1.  B. 
Lawks.  Prof,  g  c  CALbWBLt,  i>a.  F.  n  Hexamku, 
and  others.  Au  unu  Mini  opportunity  Is  hero  afford- 
ed  on  account  of  the  exceptional  poverty  of  the 
natural  soli  to  study  the  effects  of  partial  or  In¬ 
complete  (special)  fertilizers  in  contrast  with  the 
results  from  Co/njilotr  tfuaurainud  Farm  Manures. 
Some  fertilizers  act  mainly  as  solvent*  on  the  plant 
food  already  In  the  soli. 

Dinginm*  II  uairAtlnt  Above  Experiments. 

Ilow  Money  |«  Thrown  Away  by  Farmer. 

Fnriuers  Rust  not  Expect  to  (Jet  •»nme  lie- 
aiiUH  from  11  “special''  (incomplete)  fertilizer  as 
from  a  Complete  fertilizer.  % 

Larue  tie  d  ol  Pot  toe*  on  Iff  Acres,  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  Mapes  Poiaro  Manure 

53S  Bushels  ol  Potnioes  on  One  Acre. 

Lasting  Effects  ol  i he  linMs  «’otm>let«  Po. 
tmo  llntuire  <1  bushels  of  wheat,  without  any 
fertilizer  or  manure,  on  20  acres  after  the  potato 
cropi4.HU)  bushels  ou  same  land  Oncres'.  prevlous- 


Highcst  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  stale  Agricultural  Society 's  Idlest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing.  . 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSViLLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N,  Y. 


Entirely  new.  Nothing  like  it.  Has  no  equal. 

Enay  to  handle,  nnd  doe*  most  perfect  work. 

Itis  under  complete  control  of  the  driver,  the  levers 
enablluz  him  to  control  it  .operations  with  t-rtain- 
tv.  Perec  ti  v  balanced  and  works  without,  strain  on 
the  horses’  necks,  ami  absolutely  no  «lde-draft. 

Mi'.  Green,  by  a  very  simple  device,  has  swung  a 
swivel  plow  to  d  sulky .  . 

No  more  dea  l  furrows.  Ride  when  you  run.  and 
work  with  eu-o  and  comfort.  By  the  most  simple 
arrangement  the  driver  can  raise  or  lower  the  plow 
while  sitting  In  hi.  seat.  With  this  plow  one  can 
drive  close  to  the  fence  aud  turn  fu  rows  from  the 
fence.  No  land  slide  sulky  can  do  this. 

HICUANUM  MFU.  CORPORATION, 

HIOGANUM.  CONN.. 

BOLTS  MANUFACTURERS.  . 

Do  not  fail  to  send,  for' our  Oenernl  List  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements. 


GARDEN,  r  L K II  I 

PRICE  Si  KNICKERBOCKER  S  ^^catnlogue  mailed  free  to  cuatoi 

___  __  h  j*  m  ■■  others  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  In  * 

R  E  L  I A  B  L  h  PRICES  KNICKERBOCKER 


A  WAGON  FOR  EVERYBODY 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

I0RN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Have  MApAt£^prqvemi:nts 
NOT  FOUND  ltJHER  HAKES 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Alvf 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  TfiOSE  WHOe  T0  sEcbRt: 

THE  BEST  SAFE 


aChcitpimt  and  Best  in  the 
world.  Tllnstrat- r  tj 

ed  circular  free,  jg  |-  ~ 

A.W,Stft?ens&SonfwV> 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  l  m 

Meutian  this  paper.  1 


THE.  OLD  REI  'ABLE  HALLADAY 


MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 
.LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


H.  A.  MOYER,  Syracuse,  N.  V 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  1885,  OF 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN 


35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


Vox..  XLIV.  No.  1830. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  21,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  la  the  year  1215,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  Alice  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


IMPORTANCE  OP  WATER  TO  THE  PO¬ 
TATO  CROP. 


SIR  J.  B  LAWES,  LL  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ETC. 

If  you  want  to  grow  large  crops  of  potatoes 


you  must  be  liberal  in  your  supply  of  water  as 
well  as  of  food.  The  following  table  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  rainfall 
even  when  the  potatoes  have  abundance  of 
food.  We  grow  potatoes  continually  upon 
the  same  laud,  using  the  same  manures,  viz  , 
300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  mag¬ 
nesia,  superphosphate,  with,  in  one  experi¬ 


ment,  400  pounds  of  salts  of  ammonia,  and, 
in  another,  550  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  potash  and  phosphate  are  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  largest  crop  grown, 
so  they  are  accumulating  in  the  soil.  The 
nitrogen  is  also  largely  in  excess  of  what 
the  crop  takes  up,  but  this  does  not  accumu¬ 
late. 


Rainfall  in  Inches. 
May  to  October. 
r>  Months. 

1881.  1314 

1882.  I2L, 

1383.  13 
1884.  9 


Bushels  per  acre. 

482 

387 

401 

222 


In  1881  the  rainfall  was  better  distributed 
over  the  season  than  it  was  in  1883.  Of  course,  I 
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do  not  advocate  the  use  of  irrigation  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment,  but  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  how  important  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  rain  is.  The  rainfall  last  year  was  fair¬ 
ly  adundant  for  all  other  crops  but  not  for  the 
potato. 

THE  RURAL’S  METHOD  OP  CONSERVING 
MOISTURE. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Dr.  Lawes  has  fa¬ 
vored  us  with  the  above  remarks— especially 
at  this  time  when  hundreds  of  our  readers  are 
preparing  to  try  the  Rural's  method,  which 
is,  in  other  words,  merely  a  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  moisture.  The  potato  plant,  before 
the  tubers  begin  to  form,  never  suffers  from 
drought  any  more  than  do  young  com  plants; 
but  when  the  tubers  are  forming,  their  supply 
of  moisture  must  be  unfailing,  or  a  check  in 
their  growth  must  follow — and  a  cheek  means 
a  small  crop  or,  if  growth  should  be  resumed, 
a  prongy  crop.  We  would  ask  our  readers  to 
compare  the  weight  of  the  tubers  produced 
by  a  given  plant  and  the  weight  of  the  haulm 
(stems  and  leaves)  of  that  plant.  The  tubers 
must  grow  and  mature  during  a  few  weeks. 
They  are  at  least  three-quarters  water,  aud 
the  leaves  and  stems  and  fibrous  roots,  which 
together  generally  weigh  much  less  than  the 
potatoes,  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  supply 
this  water  and  the  food  it  holds.  It  does  not 
matter  in  the  least  how  rich  the  soil  is,  with¬ 
out  moisture  the  food  is  unavailable.  We 
have  already  explained  how  our  “trench” 
system  is  supposed  to  conserve  moisture.  We 
wish  now  to  urge  our  readers  also  to  try,  at 
least  in  one  trench,  the  effects  of  mulching, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  the  system.  In 
the  Rural'b  tests  of  last  year  the  mulched 
trenches  increased  the  yield  over  the  un¬ 
mulched  trenched  S8  bushels  per  acre,  both 
fertilized  with  essentially  the  same  quantity 
and  kinds  of  fertilizers.  Two  inches  of  cut 
straw,  coarse  hay,  or  wheat,  rye,  barley  or 
oat  chaff,  will  serve  the  purpose,  and  if  by  its 
use,  the  yield  can  be  increased  as  in  the  above 
experiment,  surely  our  farmers  can  well 
afford  to  apply  it. 

Our  trench  system  will  be  found  not  to  re¬ 
quire  the  additional  labor  and  expense  that 
many  suppose.  But  in  the  other  case,  if  the 
increased  yield  will  more  than  repay  the  cost, 
why  not  adopt  it?  Let  every  one  of  our  far¬ 
mer  or  gardener  readers  bury  bis  incredulity 
or  prejudices  for  the  once,  and  give  the  method 
a  careful,  exaQt  trial.  A  common  plow  may 
be  used  to  form  the  trenches  by  plowiug  both 
ways,  forming  an  open  or  dead  furrow — or  a 
shovel  or  listing  plow  may  be  used.  Let  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  be  10  inches  wide  at 
least.  This  bottom  should  be  mellowed,  and 
the  seed  potatoes  placed  one  footapait.  Cover 
them  with  an  inch  or  more  of  soil.  Then 
apply  the  mulch,  scattering  it  event y  over  the 
surface-soil  of  the  trench,  and  then  sow  the 
complete  potato  fertilizers  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  (or  more)  to  the  acre.  Finally,  fill  the 
trench  as  lightly  as  possible  with  the  return 
soil,  ridging  up  as  may  be,  and  give  level  culti¬ 
vation. 


Eurnl  (Topics. 


©spctimcttt  Grounds  of  the  $ural 
^eui-^orhef. 


THE  TULIP-TREE — A  NEW  VARIEGATED 
VARIETY. 

We  have  transplanted  many  Tulip-trees  and 
have  never  lost  one.  The  secret  of  success 
has  been  that  the  stem  has  been  cut  off  near 
the  ground,  and  the  roots  transplanted.  This 
tree,  (botanically  Liriodeudron  tulipifera)has 
the  reputation  of  being  difficult  to  transplant 
successfully.  In  the  forests,  its  tall  stems, 
often  50  feet  in  hight  without  a  branch  or 
leaf,  do  not  strike  one  as  being  suited  for  or¬ 
namental  purposes.  But  the  real  beauty  of 
the  tree  is  shown  only  when  it  stands  alone, 
and  when  the  leading  branches  are  cut  back 
somewhat  from  year  to  yrear.  Theu  it  becomes 
laden  with  branches  and  foliage— the  leaves 
growing  to  twice  the  size  they  do  when 
hemmed  in  by  other  trees.  For  small  lawns, 
the  Tulip  must  not  be  selected,  for,  cut  it  back 
as  you  may,  it  still  grows  with  such  rapidity, 
when  it  has  acquired  some  age,  that  its  vital¬ 
ity  would  be  impaired  if  it  were  thus  re¬ 
strained  within  narrow  limits. 

It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Canada  .  The 
flowers  appear  in  early  June,  and  from  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  single  tulips,  the  tree  de¬ 
rives  its  familiar  name.  The  petals  are  of  a 
yellowish-green  color,  so  that  though  the  tree 
is  loaded  with  flowers,  one  might  not  notice 
them  unless  he  gave  the  tree  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  The  tree  is  called,  variously, 
Virginia  Poplar,  Saddle  Tree  (from  the  trun¬ 
cate  shape  of  the  leaves),  Canoe-Wood  (be¬ 
cause  it  was  used  by  Indians  to  make  canoes), 
Poplar,  White-wood  and  Tulip— the  last  of 
which  is  certainly  to  be  preferred. 
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The  wood,  when  placed  under  ground,  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  durable;  it  is  also  used 
for  shingles,  siding,  wainscoting  and  for  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  furniture.  Instances  are  on  re¬ 
cord  where  rails  have  been  known  to  last  for 
50  years.  Though  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  for  building  purpose?,  it  is,  neverthe¬ 
less  very  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  moisture. 
The  tree  reaches  the  diameter  of  ten  feet,  a 
hight  often  of  over  100  feet,  sometimes 
yielding  10,000  feet  of  lumber.  We  saw  a  tree 
cut  for  lumber,  when  we  were  a  boy,  that  was 
nine  feet  through  inside  the  bark,  aud  which, 
after  72  feet  in  length  of  saw  logs  had  been 
taken,  was  still  seven  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  Spring  of  last  year  we  purchased  a 
specimen  of  the  Variegated  Tulip,  a  true  por¬ 
trait  of  a  leaf  is  shown  at  Fig  70,  (p.  119) 
The  lighter  portion,  early  in  the  season,  is 
yellow,  the  darker  portion,  light  green.  La¬ 
ter  iu  the  season  the  yellow  changes  to  a 
greenish-yellow,  aud  the  contrast  is  less  pro¬ 
nounced.  Iu  how  far  the  variegation  may 
weaken  its  vigor  and  give  us  a  tree  better 
adapted  to  small  places  remaius  to  be  seen. 


POTATO  TESTS,  CONTINUED. 

Alexander’s  Extra  Early.  Planted 
April  7,  dug  August  15;  an  intermediate. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  544.50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  best  five  weighed  1  pound  7 ounces.  They 
averaged  13  to  a  hill,  being  small  to  medium 
in  size— 80  per  cent,  in  numbers  marketable. 
The  shape  is  roundish,  flattened;  eyes  few  but 
prominent.  Eaten  September  10—  not  dry. 

Late  Hoosier.  —  Received  from  A.  B. 
Coleman,  Princeton,  Ky.  He  wrote:  “It 
was  introduced  about  five  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  of  Indiana.  Said  to  be  a  seedling 
of  the  Peaebblow,  maturing  at  the  Batne  time. 
A  person  received  a  few  specimens  from  In 
diaua  about  three  years  ago,  and  he  has  been 
growing  it  since  with  much  success.  It  is 
three  times  as  productive  as  the  Peaebblow, 
and  more  productive  than  the  Mammoth 
Pearl.  It  is  unsurpassed  iu  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  fine  for  the  table  as  late  as  the  following 
August.  A  rotten  potato  is  rarely  seen.  Its 
size  averages  very  large,  there  beiug  few 
small  one.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and  strong, 
aud  it  is  disposed  to  grow  upright  until  it  has 
attained  its  full  size.” 

Planted  April  7,  dug  Sept.  17.  Of  all  the 
many  kinds  tested  last  season,  the  vines  of 
this  were  the  last  to  die.  The  stems  were  very 
large,  some  of  them  1}.£  iuch  in  diameter. 
The  tops  were  tall  and  upright.  Flowers 
white  and  borne  in  great  abundance.  The 
vines,  after  growing  higher  than  those  of  any 
others,  finally  spread  out  six  feet  or  more, 
forming  bushes  of  stems  and  foliage. 

The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  860.43  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  best  live  weighed  three 
pounds  four  ounces— 11  3-9  to  a  hill,  of  which 
75  per  eeut.  (iu  number)  were  marketable. 
The  shape  is  cylindrical,  skin  buff,  pinkish 
about  the  eyes,  which  are  deep.  Eaten  Jan. 
25;  flesh  nearly  white  and  of  fair  quality. 

Though  the  yield  was  large,  we  should  not 
care  to  contiuue  its  cultivation  on  account  of 
its  stupendous  vines  and  extreme  lateness  of 
ripening. 

Potentate.  Received  from  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  Planted 
April  7,  dug  August  4.  An  early  potato.  The 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  645.33  bushels  to  the 
acre — 1U).<  to  a  hill,  of  which  five-sixths  were 
marketable.  None  very  large,  few  small. 
Shape,  roundish  flattened,  with  deep  hollows 
at  stem  aud  seed-end,  as  shown  in  our  careful 
portrait.  Fig.  71,  (p.1.31).  Few  eyes,  not  deep, 
skin  like  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  best  five 
weighed  two  pounds  four  ounces.  Eaten  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  White  flesh,  mealy  and  good. 

Bonanza.  Also  from  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Planted  April  7,  dug  August  18.  Low 
spreading  vines.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
786,50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Among  the  best, 
five  weighed  2  pounds  15  ounces — 10  5-6  to  a 
hill,  of  which  (in  numbers)  80  per  cent,  were 
marketable.  The  eyes  are  a  little  deep,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  72,  (p.  121)  particularly  at  seed- 
end,  and  often  deeply  depressed  at  stem  end. 
Still  they  are  quite  shapely.  Skin  rosy. 
Quality,  fair. 

Gcelph.  Recived  from  W.  H.  Marcon, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Can.  Planted  April  15,  dug 
August  22.  Yield,  421.67  to  the  acre.  Low, 
scanty  vines.  Five  of  the  largest  tubers 
weighed  1  pound  4  ounces — to  a  hill,  of 
which  75  per  cent,  were  marketable.  Skin 
buff-white,  shape  rouudish  or  oblong,  some¬ 
times  a  little  flattened.  Eyes  not  deep.  Eaten 
September  29— fair  quality.  This  potato  was 
tested  iu  1883  also.  The  yield  was  then  at  the 
rate  of  475.56  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Offinj  ijiisbimtini. 


CHEESE-MAKING.— No.l. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  cheese,  aud 
various  modes  of  making  it ;  but  I  propose  to 
briefly  describe  the  later  process  of  making  i 


what  is  known  as  “American  Cheddar,”  in¬ 
cluding  “Flats”  and  “Young  Americas,” 
which  are  often  pressed  from  the  same  curd 
as  the  Cheddar.  Much  of  the  so-called  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  is  not  cheddared  at  all,  and  derives 
its  name  from  shape,  and  not  from  process,  or 
even  from  quality. 

cows. 

In  the  selection  of  stock  for  cheese-making 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  pick  cows  which  give 
milk  the  richest  in  butter.  Not  that  such 
milk  does  not  make  better  cheese,  for  the 
richer  the  milk  in  butter,  if  properly  handled, 
the  richer  and  more  palatable  will  be  the 
cheese.  But  there  is  not  enough  distinction 
in  price,  made  by  buyers,  on  quality  to  pay 
for  working  a  large  amount  of  butter  into 
cheese.  Fortunately,  richness  in  butter  does 
not  indicate  the  proportion  of  enseine.  Milk 
may  coutaiu  a  large  proportion  of  solids  aud 
make  a  good  yield  of  cheese  without  being 
very  fat.  Such  milk,  if  properly  worked, 
makes  a  wholesome,  nutritious  cheese;  but 
whether  it  is  as  digestible  and  palatable  is  yet 
a  matter  of  debate.  But  I  prefer  the  richer — 
yes,  the  richest— cheese,  though  there  is  not 
enough  more  money  in  it  to  pay  for  the  extra 
richness.  A  herd  for  cheese-making,  however, 
should  give  a  large  flow  of  milk  rich  in  caseinB 
and  fairly  rich  iu  butter.  If  I  were  to  name 
iu  the  order  of  value  the  breeds  best  adapted 
to  cheese-making,  l  should  say  the  Holland, 
the  Ayrshire,  good,  common  stock,  and  milk¬ 
ing  families  of  the  Short-horns.  There  are 
individuals  among  these  breeds,  that  are  exeel- 
leu  t  for  butter;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  making  cheese.  The  Jersey,  the 
Guernsey,  the  Alderney,  the  Devon,  and  the 
new  American  breed,  called  the  “American 
Holderness,”  as  a  rule,  give  a  moderate  flow 
of  very  rich  milk,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
profitable  for  butter-making.  It  would  be  a 
great  waste  to  xnix  their  milk  with  that  of  the 
average  herds  of  the  country  for  cheese¬ 
making,  or  even  for  butter-making.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  a  carefully  selected 
herd  of  common  stock  that  gave  very  rich 
milk.  Indeed,  there  is  always  loss  to  the 
owner  of  a  choice,  well-selected  herd  who 
carries  to  an  ordinary  factory  the  milk 
whether  for  cheese  or  butter.  His  milk, 
though  above  the  average  in  quality,  is  mixed 
with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and  while  he  gets 
only  the  average  price,  his  superior  milk  goes 
to  bring  up  the  average  of  the  inferior  milk, 
and  he  who  produces  aud  delivers  the  poor 
milk  shares  in  the  dividends  belonging  to  the 
producer  of  the  milk  of  the  highest  quality. 
Hence  there  is  great  injustice  in  associated 
dairying,  as  generally  conducted. 


Si )t  Ijfxiismafl. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

SHORT  HORN  BULL,  ACKLAM  SHARON  3d. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  reviving  attention  to 
the  Short-horns,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  them.  However  much  superior  the  Jersey 
may  be  for  butter,  or  the  Holland  for  milk, 
the  Short  horn  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  sire 
of  the  meat  producers,  and  with  proper  care 
in  the  selection  and  breeding,  we  believe  they 
will  yet  take  an  important  position  iu  the 
dairy.  On  the  first  page,  we  present  the 
likeness  of  the  Short  horn  bull,  Aeklarn  Sharon 
3d,  5444S,  a  direct  descendant  ami  rich  in  the 
blood  of  the  Airdrios,  of  Hubbaek  2d,  281 ;  of 
Favorite,  204;  and  of  Hubbaek,  230;  also  of 
the  Roses,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Poppy. 

This  bull,  last  Fall,  when  22  months  old, 
won  first  prize  in  the  two  year-old-aud -over 
class  at  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  State  Fair.  He 
is  a  fine  auiinal,  remarkably  long  aud  well- 
developed.  As  will  be  seen,  he  has  a  large 
bam,  carried  well  down;  a  broad  loin,  carry¬ 
ing  much  depth,  and  meat  well  forward  along 
the  back.  He  is  a  bright  red— nearly  solid 
color.  He  was  got  by  4th  Airdrie  of  Sharon 
8074,  running  back  through  four  of  that  strain 
to  the  Duke  of  Airdrie,  171.  His  dam  wss 
Poppy  10th,  running  back  through  four  of 
that  name,  through  Red  Rose  to  Imported 
Rose  of  Sharon. 

Acklam  Sharon  3d  is  the  property  of  Messrs. 
C.  C.  Walker&  Son,  New  Madison,  Darke  Co., 
Ohio.  Iu  giving  this  likeness  we  have  includ¬ 
ed  the  surroundings,  because  they  indicate  a 
tidy  farmer  aud  present  a  pleasant  rural  scene. 


DEVON  CATTLE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  writer  as  “Stockman”  agrees  with  me, 
that  the  Devon  is  the  breed  of  cattle  for  the 
South,  and  one  which  I  advocated  several 
years  ago  in  the  Rural,  yet  very  few-  breed¬ 
ers  have  given  Devous  any  attention.  Not 
only  among  the  mountains,  but  also  on  the 
rolling  lands  of  the  Piedmont  section  w  here 
the  grasses  are  sparse  and  short,  do  they 
thrive  much  better  than  any  others. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C.  m.  b.  prince. 


Slici'p  ijiisliaiiDnj, 

SHEEP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EDWARD  W.  PERRY. 


Judging  from  the  statements  made  in 
articles  which  appeared  during  the  last  twelve 
month  in  live-  stock  and  other  periodicals  in 
the  United  States,  there  was,  and  indeed  is,  a 
general  belief  that  many  flocks  of  sheep  were 
sent  to  the  butchers  by  panic-stricken  owners 
And  there  seemed  to  be  quite  good  reason  for 
the  existence  of  that  belief,  for  accounts  were 
frequently  published  of  sales  of  whole  flocks 
at  prices  absurdly  low.  The  Ohio  Farmer  is 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  in  the  county 
in  which  that  paper  is  published,  sheep  were 
sold  for  75  cents  per  head.  Kaunas  men,  it 
was  currently  reported,  parted  with  their 
sheep  in  some  cases  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents 
each.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
those  reports.  If  they  have  been  contradict¬ 
ed,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
one  who  may  claim  to  bo  at  least  a  reasonably 
close  reader  of  the  agricultural  papers. 

One  fact  in  this  connection  seems  to  have  es¬ 
caped  observation— it  is,  that  if  sheep  owners 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  part  with  their 
flocks  fora  song,  there  hare  been  men  shrewd 
enough  to  buy  those  flocks;  not  to  send  them 
to  the  shambles,  but  to  keep  them  for  breed¬ 
ing,  and  for  wool-growing.  In  truth,  it  will 
not  be  saying  more  than  is  warranted  by  the 
facts,  to  assert  that  the  flocks  of  this  country 
have  grown  larger,  instead  of  smaller,  during 
the  last  twelve  month,  while  the  farmer  has 
been  scolded  for  throwing  away  his  sheep. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  the  statistics  of 
the  sheep  traffic  of  the  year  1884,  which  show 
that  the  number  of  sheep  sent  to  markets 
where  butchers  and  exporters  get  their  sup¬ 
plies,  was  considerably  less  last  year  than  was 
the  number  sent  to  those  markets  in  1883.  The 
differences  in  the  total  receipts  of  sheep  at  the 
principal  markets  of  this  country  were  as  be¬ 
low: 


Markets. 


Inc.  Dec. 


Kansas  City 

St.  Louis _ 

Clitenao . 

Pittsburg.,. 

Buffalo . 

New  York... 


,118,299  - 

.  -  17,190 

.  51  713  - 

-  4=1,649 

-  190,600 

-  135,414 


Gratifying  as  this  will  doubtless  be  to 


friends  of  American  wool-growing,  it  is  not 
the  only  pleasiug  information  to  be  gathered 
from  that  source;  for  those  figures  show  that 
iu  1883  there  was  a  material  decline  in  the  rate 
of  increase  in  receipts  of  sheep  at  the  markets 
named.  As  those  markets  are  a  true  index  of 
the  movement  of  live  stock  for  consumption 
in  the  whole  country,  the  decline  in  the  rate 
of  growth  or  the  traffic  shows  that  farmers 
had  already  begun,  five  years  ago,  to  husband 
their  flocks,  instead  of  selling  them  off,  as 
they  had  been  so  generally  accused  of  doiug. 
Unless  farmers  have  been  themselves  eating 
their  flocks,  or  inducing  their  immediate 
neighbors  to  do  so,  the  number  of  sheep  now 
in  the  couutry  is  larger  than  it  was  three 
years  ago,  rather  than  smaller.  This  may 
best  be  made  apparent  by  giving  the  yearly 
differences  in  receipts,  as  follows; 


INCREASE. 


Peace.  1384.  18S8.  1882. 

Kansas  city . 118.299  33.915  1,200 

St.  Louis .  —  -  103.691 

Chicago .  51,713  121,080  131.263 

Buffalo  .  —  162,000  346,650 

New  York .  —  163.S39  234.736 


1881.  1880. 
29,313  - 

123,457  23,321 
I17.S11  li',69l 
80,150  13,600 
89,424  59.767 


The  decrease  was,  in  St.  Louis,  iu  1883,  44,- 
508;  in  1884,  in  St.  Louis,  17,790;  in  Pittsburg, 
<15,649;  in  Buffalo,  109,G00;  and  iu  New  York, 
135,414.  Chicago  appears  as  the  only  one  of 
the  great  markets  that  has  enjoyed  auiucrease 
of  receipts  in  each  of  the  last  live  years.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that-  animals  which 
are  counted  in  one  market,  as  in  Chicago,  may 
appear  in  the  accounts  of  another  market  far¬ 
ther  east,  as  in  Buffalo,  for  example,  and 
again  in  New  York,  the  decrease  in  the  several 
markets  might  be  added  each  year  to  show 
the  total  shortage;  but  to  do  so  would  be  to 
err.  Will  it  be  claiming  too  much,  iu  view  of 
the  above  facts,  to  say  that  the  wool  growing 
interest  in  this  couutry  appears  uot  to  be 
going  down  quite  us  fust  us  people  have  beeu 
led  to  believe  it  was  going? 


Webster's  Dictionary,  now  added  to  our 
offer  to  those  subscribers  who  will  help  extend 
the.  Rural's  circulation,  is  a  sterling,  good 
work  and  is  just  what  it  is  represented  to  be. 
It  is  worth  one  dollar.  Take  your  choice — the 
World's  Oyclopaidia  or  Webster's  Dictionary 
for  one  new  subscriber,  or,  for  clubs  one  of 
the  $2,800  worth  of  presents.  All  are  offered 
to  presen  t  subscribers  and  to  them  alone.  1.1 
it  costs  us  $5,000,  we  are  determined  to  be  able 
truthfully  to  soy,  as  we  have  been  able  to  say 
for  the  past  seven  years:  “ Our  circulation  is 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before" — and  that 
fur  1885  will  be  something  that  few  other 
farm  journals  can  say,  and  speak  the  truth. 
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Russian  family  as  the  Yellow  Transparent. 
It  is  now  added  to  the  recommended  list  of 
the  Iowa  Society,  and  has  received  favorable 
reports  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  is  larger  in  size  than  the  Trans¬ 
parent  ;  but  of  the  same  shape,  color,  and 
quality.  The  tree  is  a  better  grower  in  the 
nursery  and  has  proven  as  free  from  twig 
blight  as  the  Duchess.  The  general  belief 
now  is  that  it  will  prove  the  best  early  apple 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

The  Loxofield  Apple  has  been  exhibited 
and  reported  favorably  upon  by  dozens  of 
careful  observers.  It  bears  heavy  crops  when 
young,  and  during  our  past  extreme  seasons 
it  has  made  a  growth  of  eighteen  inches  of 
new  wood  when  maturing  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit.  Mr.  Havilaud,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
reported  that  42°  below  zero  the  present  Win¬ 
ter  had  notoolored  the  wood  of  the  Longfleld, 
while  that  of  the  Duchess  was  much  reddened. 

This  variety  promises  great  things  for  the 


ssippi  Valley, and  are  proving  hardy  even  in 
Northern  Dakota.  Top-worked  trees  have 
fruited  in  Northern  Iowa. 

Autonooka. — The  specimens  of  this  apple 
from  Moscow  were  not  in  good  condition 
after  their  long  voyage;  but  its  near  relative, 
English  Reinette,  was  as  firm  and  bright  as 
when  packed  in  October.  The  family  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  and  brought  out  much 
discussion.  The  point  was  made  that  this 
ancient  family  of  yellow  apples  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  steppes  has  planted  its  birth-marks  on  a 
number  of  our  yellow  apples  noted  for  their 
hardiness.  Autonooka,  Possarts,  Nalivia, 
Northwestern  Greening,  Tracy,  Roman  Stem, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Maliuda  and  several  promis¬ 
ing  seedlings  were  grouped  to  show  the  prepo¬ 
tent  influence  of  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
aucient  families  of  the  Russian  apples. 

Rossi  an  Pears.— Specimens  of  the  wood 
of  the  Russian  pears  which  had  endured  42  de¬ 
grees  below  zero— after  a  thaw  aud  rain 
which  had  left  a  coating  of  ice  on  the  twigs — 
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Liriodendron  Tulipifera.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  70.  (See  Page  118.) 
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PIG  CARE. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Because  a  sow  is  ugly  aud  perhaps  fero¬ 
cious  enough  to  eat  up  her  new-born  youug,  it 
does  uot  follow  that  she  will  do  so  again.  I 
have  hail  sows  destroy  their  young  as  fast  as 
born,  and  I  have  bad  them  destroy  them  after 
they  were  all  boru,  and  apparently  doing  well, 
and  the  next  time  they  had  pigs  they  were  the 
best  of  mothers.  For  a  sow  to  eat  her  young 
is  certainly  an  unnatural  action.  Some  sows 
are  more  excitable  than  others,  and  more  un¬ 
easy  and  liable  to  step  on  their  pigs;  some  are 
careless  or  stupid,  and  more  inclined  than 
others  to  lie  ou  them;  some  are  too  fat  and 
sluggish,  and  if  any  of  them  hears  a  pig  squeal 
because  she  is  lying  on  it,  she  will  not  get  up, 
and  so  she  kills  it.  These  faults  are  quite  na¬ 
tural  and  common ;  but  for  a  sow  to  destroy 
her  young  is  entirely  unnatural.  Quite  often 
the  udders  are  inflamed,  or  there  may  be  a 
sore  teat,  and  when  the  pigs  begin  to  “nurse,’’ 
the  pain  will  cause  the  sow  to  jump  up.  and 
she  will  turn  on  the  pigs,  as  the  cause  of  her 
pain,  and  she  will  bark  at  them,  and  snap  at 
them,  and  sometimes  actually  bite  them,  and 
when  she  tastes  the  blood  of  the  little  pig  she 
is  very  liable  to  eat  it. 

Inflamed  udders  are  the  most  common 
cause  of  ugliuess  to  the  pigs;  but  it  is  also 
caused  by  the  feverish  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  affecting  the  brain;  and  the  poor,  overfed 
sow  is  actually  crazy,  and  all  motherly  in¬ 
stincts  are  overcome  by  her  pain  and  frenzy. 
A  breeding  sow  should  never  be  fat,  and  she 
should  always  be  fed  light  foods  fora  week  or 
two  before  parturition.  To  give  a  sow  all  the 
corn  she  will  eat,  or  any  teeding  of  grains  up 
to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  youug,  is  too 
common  a  folly.  Sows  thus  treated  never 
have  as  good  pigs,  nor  do  they  do  as  well  as 
when  moderately  fed  with  a  variety  of  food — 
vegetables,  swjll.bran,  and  a  very  littlegrain. 
If  1  were  going  to  un  extreme,  l  would  feed  no 
grain  at  all,  rather  than  all  grain,  and  I  am 
positive  the  pigs  would  be  better.  My  man 
kept  his  sow  last  year  so  thin,  giving  her 
nothing  but  raw  potatoes  and  a  handful  of 
w  heat  middlings,  and  the  little  slop  from  the 
house,  that  her  ribs  could  be  counted.  Three 
weeks  before  tbe  pigs  came  he  increased  the 
middlings  to  about  three  quarts  a  day.  This 
sow  had  a  large  litter  of  fine  pigs  and  raised 
every  one  of  them.  This  was  the  most  extreme 
case  I  ever  knew,  unless  it  was  a  Duroo-Jersey 
sow  of  my  own,  which  had  11  pigs  in  April 
before  she  was  one  year  old,  and  then  another 
litter  of  12  five  aud-a-half  month*  afterwards. 
This  sow  was  running  in  the  oat  stubble  at  the 
time,  aud  had  been  fed  nothing  but  grass  for 
months;  she  raised  all  of  the  pigs.  Two  sows 
quite  fat  had  eight  aud  nine  pigs  respectively. 

When  a  sow'  has  large  udders  she  must  not 
be  fed  strougly  before  parturition  or  there 
will  be  inflammation.  Sometimes  when  the 
sow-  is  not  ugly  the  inflammatiou  will  dry  up 
the  milk  secretions,  aud  the  pigs  will  do  poor¬ 
ly.  Thinness  iu  flesh  is  a  better  condition  than 
fat,  and  light  feeding  is  always  the  safest. 
Fancy  kills  a  great  many  pigs,  and  spoils  tbe 
breeding  stock.  Tbe  poor  man’s  sow  is  always 
a  good  breeder,  aud  the  rich  man’s,  the  hand¬ 
somest.  One  Alls  the  pocket,  and  tbe  other  the 
eye.  Choose  according  to  your  own  notions. 
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HORTICULTURAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
experts  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  at  New  Orleans, 
aud  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Atlantic,  are  worthy  of  brief  uotiee  in  the 
Rural. 

Wild  Black  Cherry.— Slowly  but  surely 
this  tree  is  coming  to  tbe  front  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  for  varied  soils  iu  most  parts 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  Very 
many  reported  it  easy  to  propagate  from 
pits,  very  rapid  in  growth,  aud  best  for  many 
economic  uses  of  timber.  Dozens  of  examples 
have  been  given  where,  ou  high,  dry,  prairie 
soils  it  has  made  more  growth  iu  15  years  than 
Soft  Maple. 

Yellow  Transparent  Apple. — From 
many  States  of  the  Union  come  good  words 
for  this  curliest  of  summer  apples.  Even  ex¬ 
perts  from  "New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio,  agreed  that  it  was  earlier 
than  Early  Harvest,  quite  as  large  aud  baud- 
some  aud  fully  equal  iu  quality.  Iu  addition, 
it  comes  early  into  bearing,  aud  seems  as  re 
gular  in  its  crops  as  the  Duchess.  Iu  the 
Mississippi  Valley  it  was  reported  favorably 
in  Minnesota  aud  iu  Texas. 

Charlottknhaler  belongs  to  the  same 


cold  North,  as  above  the  42d  parallel  on  the 
prairies  it  is  a  goud  keeper  of  really  excellent 
quality.  On  our  rich  prairie  soils  it  attains 
the  size  of  Roman  Stem,  aud  colors  up  as 
prettily  as  the  Maiden’s  Blush.  It  may  be 
well  to  say  that  the  variety  which  Dr  Hos¬ 
kins  has  guessed  to  be  Longtield  is  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  size,  color,  and  quality,  but  promises 
to  be  valuable. 

W ixteraput.— In  the  exhibit^  apples  from 
Moscow  at  New  Orleans  the  plates  of  this 
ancient  apple  attracted  much  attention.  It  is 
smaller  than  Alexander,  and  more  regular  in 
form.  Its  striping  is  coarse  aud  Irregular; 
stem  long,  in  deep,  regular,  russeted  cavity; 
eye  large,  open,  in  irregular,  ridged  basin. 

It  is  a  popular  wiuter  apple,  of  far  better 
quality  than  Willard,  iu  Central  Russia.  The 
trees  have  beeu  widely  distributed  in  the  Miss- 


attracted  much  attention,  and  drew  out  con¬ 
siderable  discussion.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Flemish  Beauty  colors  its  new  wood  in  our 
mildest  Winters,  aud  our  last  test  Winters 
have  destroyed  the  trees  on  cm-  black  soils, 
root  uud  branch.  Hence  the  bright  color  of 
the  wood  of  the  pears  from  the  home  of  the 
Oldenburg,  has  strengthened  the  belief  that 
we  will  yet  grow  pears  on  our  black  soils  pro¬ 
fitably.  The  reports  in  regard  to  the  perfect 
health  of  the  foliage  of  these  new-comers  during 
our  past  three  trying  Summers,  were  also 
very  favorable. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


SANFORD’S  SEEDLING  PEAR. 


On  August  24th,  1SS4,  we  received,  by  mail, 
a  box  of  peai's  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Sandford,  of 


Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  wrote  us:  “These  are 
from  a  seedling  tree.  The  seed  was  planted 
1870;  in  1872  I  budded  the  tree  with  others, 
but  the  buds  did  not  “take"  in  this  one,  and  it 
being  a  healthy  looking,  well  shaped  tree,  I 
let  it  grow.  It  is  a  good  grower,  more  spread¬ 
ing  than  upright,  and  is  now  in  full  bearing.” 

We  had  a  cut  made  of  the  fruit,  which  we 
give  in  Fig.  76,  p,  121.  It  is  a  handsome  pear. 
Eaten  August  27th,  it  was  melting,  juicy, 
tender  even  to  the  core,  not  quite  as  high- 
flavored  as  the  Bartlett,  but  sweeter  and  less 
astringent.  We  also  sent  a  sample  to  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Downing,  who  wrote  us  as  fol¬ 
lows  under  date  of  September  1:  “So  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  a  siogle  specimen,  this  is  a 
promising  pear,  and  to  my  taste  better  in 
quality  than  the  Bartlett.  It  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tested,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
fruited  to  gi  ve  an  opinion.  Seedlings  some¬ 
times  improve  as  the  trees  grow  older,  and 
sometimes  not;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  say  much 
about  them  until  they  have  had  time  to  de¬ 
velop  themselves.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
some  time  since  not  to  give  a  decided  opinion, 
short  of  ten  years’  trial,  on  large  fruits  iap- 
ples,  pears,  etc.)  as  to  all  their  mei*its,  vigor, 
and  beariug  qualities  of  trees,  value  of  fruit  as 
to  size  and  keeping,  as  well  as  fair  and  perfect 
form,  and  worthiness  of  general  cultivation.” 


ABOUT  GRAFTING. 

I  felt  some  interest  in  the  experience  of 
the  Rural’s  Sonoma,  California,  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  reports  such  good  results  from 
using  freshly  cutcions  As  I  have  had  similar 
results  here  in  Eastern  Ontario,  his  success 
caunot,  I  think,  be  explained  by  climatic  in¬ 
fluence.  I  commenced  cautiously  in  the 
Spring  of  1883,  using  freshly  cut  cions  (apple). 
These  made  such  a  surprisingly  strong  growth 
that  I  followed,  last  Spring,  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  more  in  the  same  way,  which  have  done 
equally  well — certainly  less  than  two  per 
cent,  failed.  j.  g.  h. 

Hawkesbury,  Ont. 
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A  TENNESSEE  BARN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E  G.  Bennett,  of 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  drawings  and  plans  of 
the  barn  shown  at  Fig.  73,  p.  120,  The  barn 
is  82  feet  long  and  82  wide.  On  a  level  with 
the  basement  is  a  silo  walled  with  stone  and 
cemented.  At  Fig.  74  is  the  plan  of  the 
ground  floor:  A  is  a  granary  10x32x7}^  feet; 
C  is  a  corn  crib  of  the  same  dimensions;  B 
and  B  are  drive-ways  14  feet  wide:  D  is  a  tool 
and  harness  room  and  workshop  82x32  feet. 
A  hay  loft  above  the  ground  floor  is  80x32 
feet.  At  E  is  shown  a  chute  82x2  feet,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  basement  below.  At  Fig.  74  is  the 
plan  of  the  basement,  and  at  G  the  silo.  F  F  F 
are  box-stalls  91^x12  feet.  B  is  an  open  way 
for  cattle;  at  E  is  a  hay  rack.  The  walls  of 
the  basement  are  two  feet  thick  and  nine  feet 
high,  the  box-stalls  are  walled  on  three  sides. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company. 
— There  is  uo  implement  on  the  farm  more 
important  or  in  the  selection  of  which  we 
should  exercise  more  care  than  a  plow.  A 
poor  plow  is  a  continual  aunoyauce  to  the 
plowman,  aud  a  terrible  drag  upon  the  team, 
and  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  great  im¬ 
provement  of  our  system  of  farming  over  that 
of  our  grandfathers  than  a  comparison  of  the 
uncouth  old  wooden  plows  which  they  were 
compelled  to  use,  with  the  finely -finished,  well- 
proportioned,  easy-working  sulky  plows  now 
at  our  command.  W e  are  led  to  these  remarks 
by  the  examination  of  the  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  just  received  from  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
Plow  Co.  This  shows  cuts  of  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  40  sizes  aud  styles  of  plows  which  they 
manufacture;  also  their  sulky  plows,  corn 
cultivators,  and  road  scrapers.  Instead  of 
preparing  one  plow-  for  every  kind  of  plow¬ 
ing,  they  make  a  specific  plow  tor  each  kind 
of  work.  It  will  pay  to  send  for  this  circular 
aud  see  what  they  say  of  the  various  tools 
they  make.  Address  the  Syracuse  Chilled 
Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Storks.  Harrison  «St  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
To  do  justice  to  this  splendid  catalogue  of  116 
pages  would  much  transgress  the  limits  of 
these  notices.  It  should  be  examined  by  all 
our  readers.  Tweuty  pages  are  devoted  to 
novelties  in  the  way  of  earnatious,  roses, 
fuchsias,  coleus,  chrysanthemums,  grapes, 
pears,  Japan  chestnut,  small  fruits  aud  vege¬ 
tables.  A  beautiful  colored  plate  of  carna¬ 
tions  is  presented.  Dollar  collections  of  roses 
and  other  plants  are  offered;  also  a  list  of 
plants  any  one  of  which  can  be  bought  for  a 
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destined  to  make  it  famous.  With  more  funds 
it  can  do  more  and  better  work.  Farmers 
throughout  the  State  will  therefore  see  the 
importance  of  using  their  influence  with  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
the  station. 


Spring  tooth  Riding  Harrow.  Send  for  th 
circular  and  see  what  these  machines  are 
worth  to  you. 

Ellis  Brothers,  Keene,  N.  H. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  carnations,  coleus,  bouvardias, 
roses,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  a  list  of  flower, 
ornamental  grass  and  vegetable  seeds.  Grape¬ 
vines,  strawberrries  and  potatoes  are  also  of¬ 
fered. 

Frank  Ford  &  Son, Ravenua, Ohio.— Spring 
catalogue  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  grapes,  currants,  huckleberries,  etc. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  the  Early  Colton  Ap¬ 
ple,  also  of  potatoes  and  sweet  corn.  Free. 

Pressey  Brooders.  G  W.  Pressey,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J. — A  circular  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  brooder  will  be  sent  free  to 
all  applicants. 

Agriculture  op  Pennsylvania,  containing 
repoitsof  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  State  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation,  and  State  College,  for  1884. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Effects  of  Chemical 

Fertilizers  on  Potatoes  and  of  the 

effects  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  general. 

This  is  a  work  to  which  we  would  call  the 
particular  attention  of  our  readers,  cne  and 
all.  Those  who  are  using  concentrated,  arti¬ 
ficial,  commercial  or  chemical  fertilizers  (as 
they  are  variously  galled)  may  study  it  to 
their  great  benefit.  Tbe  treatise  is  named 
“Potatoes.”  An  epitome  of  the  subject- 
matter  may  in  part  be  given  as  follows: 
When  fertilizers  exhaust  the  land:  Fertilizer 
tests  on  worn-out  Roil  at  tbe  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Farm;  Comments  thereon  by  Sir. 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Prof  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Hex- 
atner  and  others  Never  has  an  experiment 
been  made  better  calculated  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  separate  constituents  of  which 
concentrated  fertilizers  are  composed  on  a 
worn-out  soil.  A  hundred  times  we  have 
cautioned  our  readers  against  judging  the 
effects  of  a  single  plant  food,  that  is,  of  par¬ 
tial  or  incomplete  fertilizers,  where  perfect  or 
complete  fertilizers  are  probably  needed.  The 
worn-out  soil  of  the  Rural's  tests  tells  us 
as  plainly  as  if  it  were  spoken  in  so  many 


dime.  An  engraving  of  chrysanthemums 
well  shows  the  types  of  this  popular  and  hardy 
flower.  Flower  seeds,  vegetables,  potatoes, 
etc.,  complete  the  catalogue.  A  special 
pamphlet  of  “dollar  collections”  is  issued 
with  it. 

Hale  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
— A  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  from  au  extended  experience  with  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Hale  mentions  the  following 
strawberries  as  the  largest:  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  Sharpless,  Manchester.  Longfellow, 
Cornelia,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Daisy;  and  the 
following  as  most  productive:  Manchester, 
Mrs.  Garfield,  Windsor  Chief,  Crescent, 
James  Vick,  Miner,  Daisy,  Cornelia,  and 
Daniel  Boone:  and  the  following  as  best  for 
market;  Manchester,  Mrs,  Garfield,  Wmdsor 
Chief,  Miner.  Piper,  James  Vick,  Crescent, 
Daisy,  Cornelia,  and  Daniel  Boone.  We 
think  that  our  readers  dealing  with  Hale 
Brothers,  will  be  fairly  treated.  The  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  1114  Market  Street, 
Pkilauelpbia,  Pa. —  Tbe  enterprise  of  this 
firm  is  shown  in  its  interesting  catalogue  of 
50  pages  filled  with  illustrations.  One  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  are  offered  in  cash  prizes.  Won¬ 
der  of  France  and  Challenger  Lima  Beans; 
several  new  kinds  of  cabbage,  celery,  sweet 
corn,  lettuce,  watermelon,  onions,  peas,  may 
be  found  in  the  novelty  list,  while  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  potatoes  is  excellent.  It  also  offers 
many  new  kinds  of  field  and  sweet  corn,  oats, 
sorghum,  Johnson’s  Grass,  “  Millo  Maize” 
(Rural  Branching  Sorghum),  Teosinte,  Broom 
Corn,  etc.  A  short  list  of  flower  seeds  aDd 
strawberries  ends  tbe  catalogue.  It  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  all  who  apply  to  tbe  above  firm. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Sons,  of  Willoughby, 
Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  send  us  their  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  clay-working  machinery  and  brick 
machine.  After  giving  a  description  of  their 
machines  and  telling  wherein  they  claim  them 
to  be  superior,  thev  give  the  cost  of  making 
bricks;  also  much  useful  information  for  brick 
making,  showing  a  convenient  yard,  good 
sheds  for  drying,  and  giving  hints  on  howto 
handle  and  treat  the  clay  and  dry  the  bricks. 
They  also  show  by  colored  cuts  the  various 
styles  ol  bricks  which  their  machines  will  make. 
Eveiytooy  interested  should  send  for  and 
study  ibis  catalogue,  which  can  be  obtained 
as  above. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers  —Each  year  people 
are  substituting  steam  power  more  and  more 
for  horse  power,  and  it  becomes  almost  the 
duty  of  the  farmer  to  study  this  matter  of 
steam  engines.  This  firm  has  been  making 
engines  for  a  third  of  a  century.  Send  for 
their  fine  circular  and  see  what  they  have  to 
say  about  engines  and  their  manufacture. 
Write  to  Wood,  Tabor  &  Morse,  Eaton,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,N.  Y. 

Was  there  ever  a  boy  whose  heart  was  not 
set  on  owning  a  scroll-saw,  and  when  we  look 
at  the  beautiful  things  that  are  manufactured, 
can  any  one  blame  him?  Every  one  of  our 
boys  who  reads  this  should  send  to  Edward  H. 
Moody,  Hartford,  Coun.,  aud  get  one  of  bis 
illustrated  catalogues  of  scroll  saws,  etc.,  and 
scroll  saw  material.  We  are  sure  they  will 
learn  enough  from  it  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  No  37  East  Nine¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  Y.— A  descriptive  catalogue 
(60  pages;  of  vegetable,  grass  aud  flower  seeds 
It  is  arranged  m  the  plainest  manner,  printed 
in  clear,  bold  type  on  fine  heavy  paper,  and  in 
actual  value  and  trustworthiness  is  equal  to 
any  of  the  many  catalogues  we  have  occasion 
to  notice.  It  will  be  sent,  without  charge, 
postpaid,  to  all  applicants. 

H  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.— 
This  is  in  the  mam  a  small  fruit  catalogue  of 
new  and  select  kinds.  It  also  offers  grapes, 
apples,  pears  (among  which  we  notice  the  Le 
Come  and  Souvenir  du  Congres),  and  finally 
roses,  clematis,  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  presents  a  colored  plate  of  the 
Niagara  Grape.  Free  to  applicants. 

Joel  Horner  &  Son, Merchant ville.N.J. — A 
descriptive  catalogue  of  grape-vines  and  small 
fruits.  Engravings  of  Moore’s  Early,  Lady, 
Niagara,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Prentiss.  The 
Ulster  Prolific,  and  F.  B  Hayes,  and  a  colored 
plate  of  tbe  Niagara  are  presented.  The  list 
of  uew  grapes  is  well  chosen.  The  Rancocas, 
Marlboro  and  Hansell  Raspberries  are  also 
illustrated. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurse¬ 
ries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— This  is  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  fruits;  that  is,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  etc.,  as  wTell  as  all  small  fruits,  except 
strawberries.  Tbe  lists  are  probably  the  most 
trustworthy  published  in  any  catalogue. 

Circular  of  C  C.  Brooks'  Swivel  Plow, 
from  B-  &  J.  W.  Belcher,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  setting  forth  the  advantages  claimed 
for  this  plow,  and  also  describing  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  their  manufacture.  This  circular 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes.— Tbe 
New  England  Farmer  reports  Dr.  Twitehell 
as  having  said  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks  aud 
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Wyandottes  are  new  American  breeds,  not 
yet  fully  established,  but  promising  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  American  people 
than  any  of  the  older  native  or  foreign  breeds. 
Great  improvements  cau  be  made  in  any 
breed  by  judicious  selection  of  breeding  fowls. 
There  are,  in  every  flock  individual  hens  that 
are  better  layers,  better  sitters,  or  better 
mothers  than  their  companions,  and  by  con¬ 
tinued  selection  of  eggs  from  these  best  fowls 
one  can  mold  the  breed  accordiug  to  his  own 
tastes  or  desires.  The  sitting  or  non-sitting 
propensity  can  be  bred  in  or  out  of  any  breed 
by  judicious  crossing  and  selection. 

Misrepresentation  About  a  Fertilizer. 
— A  oil cular  advertising  the  “Excelsior  Fer¬ 
tilizer”  was  shown  to  the  Associated  Cran¬ 
berry  Growers  of  N.  J.,  in  which  the  manure 
vvas  commended  highly  for  cranberry  bogs  by 
certain  growers  who  had  tried  it.  These 
growers  were  written  to  and  the  letters  were 
returned  with  “not  found”  stamped  on  them. 
The  recommendations  were  pronounced  bogus. 
Farmers  inclined  to  purchase  this  fertilizer, 
made  by  Carey  &  Bro.,  Lumberville,  Pa., 
are  advised  by  the  Philadelphia  Press  to  have 
a  sample  analyzed  by  the  State  Chemist  be¬ 
fore  investing  largely. 


A  Tennessee  Barn, 


H.  A.  Chase  for  the  fine  book  containing  some 
GOO  pages,  filled  witli  good  things  from  end  to 
end,  among  which  are — We  set  out  to  partic¬ 
ularize  and  point  out  some  of  its  best  things, 
but  we  find  it  so  utterly  deficient  of  a  good 
index  that  the  busy  life  of  an  editor  would 
not  afford  time  to  look  them  up.  W e  suggest 
to  the  various  secretaries  aud  compilers  that 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  value  in  a  good 
book,  to  the  busy  man,  is  a  copious  index,  in 
which  he  can  find  just  where,  to  look  for  what 
he  wants. 


words:  “I  need  every  sort  of  plant  food;  I 
am  worn  out,  and  unless  you  supply  my 
needs.  1  will  not  give  you  good  crops  ”  Next 
we  have  the  KURal's  diagrams  illustrating 
tbe  above;  How  money  is  thrown  away  by 
farmers;  Large  yields  ot  potatoes  on  16  acres; 
Scientific  testimony  upon  tbe  permanence  of 
fertilizers;  Sustaining  the  fertility  of  the  land 
without  farm  manure;  Some  objections  to 
complete  manures  well  founded;  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  on  complete  manures  on  potatoes; 
Continuous  growing  of  potatoes  for  eight 
years  on  two  acres,  showing  larger  yields 
from  complete,  soluble,  concentrated  fertili¬ 
zers  than  from  farmyard  manure,  and  the 
failure  of  special  or  incomplete  fertilizers; 
Scab,  wire- worms,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  remarks  on  tbe  second  page  of  the 
cover  are,  to  the  writer  of  this  note,  ex¬ 
tremely  forcible  and  instructive.  Farmers 
and  gardners!  we  want  you  to  understand 
about  chemical  fertilizers  to  tbe  end  that  you 
may  save  money  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
larger  crops.  We  want  you  to  understand 
that  chemical  or  concentrated  fertilizers, 
when  suitably  and  honestly  compounded,  are 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  double 
Rosarugosa  or  Ramanas  Rose, an  engraving  of 
which  appears  in  some  of  the  English  journals. 

In  buyiug  cranberries,  which  would  you 
choose— a  heaping  bushel  or  32  heapiug  quarts? 

The  leek  is  very  hardy.  8o  w  seeds  iu  April 
in  seed-beds  iu  drills  one  foot  apart.  When 
six  inches  high,  transplant.  They  should  be 
set  deep  so  tbut  tbe  soil  may  blanch  them.  Or 
if  set  ou  the  surface,  the  soil  should  be  hilled 
up  about  them.  Large  Flag  Winter,  Large 
Roueu  Winter  aud  Carenton  Winter  are  the 

best  kinds,... . . . 

Of  lettuce,  many  uovelties  are  offered  every 
year.  We  have  tried  them  all,  aud  find  that 
the  differences  are  chiefly  iu  the  names.  White 
Forcing,  Golden  Stone  Head,  Early  Curled 
Simpson,  Tenuisball,  or  Boston,  aud  Black- 
seeded  Simpson  are  the  best  for  early.  Early 
Curled  Slinpson,  and  American  Gathering  are 
good  for  succession.  Shot  wed's  Brown -head 
isgood  for  Fall.  The  new' Oak  leaved  Lettuce 
we  have  not  tried.  It  is  said  to  be  free  of 
bitterness  and  slow  to  run  to  seed.  Another 
novelty  is  the  Laciniated  Beauregard  which  is 
praised  as  a  “cutting”  lettuce.  The  catalogues 

announce  many  other  new  kinds . 

Kale  should  be  grown  in  rich  ground.  Sow 
the  seed  in  seed-beds  in  April  The  plants 
will  be  ready  to  transplant  iu  June,  and  should 
be  treated  just  the  same  as  cabbages.  They 
are  hardy.  Cottagers,  Green  Cui  led  Scotch 
are  as  good  as  any.  A  new  kind  “New 
Dwarf  Early  Kale”  is  announced  among  nov¬ 
elties . 

Kohlrabi,  or  Turnip  rooted  Cabbage,  is 
midway  between  a  turnip  and  a  cabbage. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  iu  Juno  (for  this  climate) 
in  rows  18  inches  upart.  it  is  better  to  sow 
the  seeds  thickly,  and  to  thin  out,  as  this  plant 
does  not  transplant  well.  The  Early  White 
and  Early  Purple  Vienna  are  the  leading 

kinds . 

Of  musk -melons  (we  are  proceeding  alpha¬ 
betically)  there  are  many  new  kinds  an¬ 
nounced.  “New”  musk  melons  almost  inva¬ 
riably  disappoint  us— still  we  always  try  them 
in  a  small  way.  “Golden  Perfect  ion”  is  said  by 
conservative  seedsmen  to  be  one  of  the  best 
varieties  ever  introduced.  It  is  spoken  of  as 
“highly  perfumed,  of  exquisite  flavor,  sugary, 
small  size,  Hue-netted  skin,  aud  golden  flesh.” 
The  ilaekeusaek,  Christiana,  and  Surprise 
are  good  kinds.  Goldeu  Netted  Gem  is  said 

to  be  early  aud  delicious . 

Among  watermelons,  the  American  Chain  - 


The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  — Director  Goessmaun,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  in  his 
annual  report,  states  that  the  main  want  of 
the  station  is  an  annual  income  of  $10,000  and 
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a  suitable  building  for  laboratory  purposes. 
The  station  was  given  $8,000  to  equip  itself, 
two  years  ago,  arid  has  had  $5,000  annually 
since.  It  has  done  much  good  work  and  de¬ 
serves  a  liberal  support.  Connecticut  gave 
$95,000  to  establish  her  station,  and  appropri¬ 
ates  $10,000  annually  for  its  support.  New 
York  Btarted  its  station  with  au  appropriation 
of  $40,000.  and  gives  it  $30,000  aummlly.  New 
Jersey,  with  ouly  15  per  ceut.  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  engaged  in  agriculture,  gives  $11,000  an 
nually  to  its  experiment  station.  North  Car¬ 
olina’s  station  has  an  income  of  $13,000. 
Certaiuly  Massachusetts  cau  well  afford  to 
do  as  much  for  her  experiment  station. 
Moreover,  as  the  New  England  Homestead 
tells  us,  the  Massachusetts  station  is  doing 
more  than  analyzing  fertilizers.  It  has  inau¬ 
gurated  field  and  feeding  experiments  that  are 


farmyard  manures,  and  that,  without  tbe 
lightening  effects  of  the  latter,  they  will,  when 
judiciously  or  intelligently  applied,  give  the 
same  results.  This  treatise,  catalogue,  or 
whatever  name  may  best  be  given  to  it,  is  edit¬ 
ed  by  Mr  C.  V.  Mapes.  and  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  to  all  Rural  readers  who  may  apply  to 
the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co  ,  158  Front  St ,  N.  Y. 

Z.  De  Forest  Ely  &  Co.,  1132  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  — A  seed  manual  of 
100  pages.  Au  almanac  aud  hints  for  every 
month  precede  the  usual  lists.  A  number  of 
excellent  novelties  are  offered— among  them 
the  Prince  of  W ales  Pea,  offered  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  Seed  Distribution. 

John  R.  Whittemore,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. — We  have  a  circular  from  this  house 
describing  their  new  Victoria  Feed  Cutter,  as 
well  as  their  Vegetable  Cutter  and  Double 
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pion,  Black  Spanish,  Cuban  Queen,  Vick’s 
Early,  Icing,  Boss,  Scaly  Bark,  Ferry’s  Peer- 

less,  Burpee’s  Iron-Clad  are  all  good . 

It  will  be  well  for  our  readers  to  turn  to  the 
Rubal's  Index  for  1884,  and  see  what  has  been 
said  of  all  the  above  kinds  of  seeds.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  to  us  that  for  the  benefit  of  new 
readers  wre  cannot  And  space  to  republish,  in 
detail,  the  results  of  the  tests  made  at  the 

Rural  Experiment  Grounds . 

A  new  potato  s«nt.  out  by  the  great  seeds- 
house,  Vilnao  in  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  is  named 
Institut  de  Beauvais.  The  Revue  Horticole 
says  that  it  is  of  "the  general  appearance  of 
Early  Rose,  never  producing  any  but  large 

or  medium  sized  tubers” . 

When  Kansas  has  a  cold,  severe  Winter 
the  next  season’s  crop  will  he  a  good  one.  The 
Wakeeney  World  reasons,  therefore,  that  the 
crops  of  Kansas  will  be  grand  next  season. 

So  let  us  hope! . . . 

It  seems  that  the  seed  of  sorghum  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  fine  quality  of  glucose  which, 
sweetened  with  cane  juice,  is  superior,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  at  least,  to  cane  sirup  . 

OCR  friend,  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press, 
says  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  inaguificent 
Weeping  Beech  is  so  rarely  planted  on  lawus. 
We  have  one  11  years  old  that  is  still  too 
young  to  show  any  of  its  characteristic 
beauty.  A  tree  that  needs  15  years  to  begin 
to  show  what  it  is,  is  slow  to  command  appre¬ 
ciation.  Besides,  it  does  not  succeed  well 
everywhere. 

The  Worden  Grape  is  gaining  friends  here 

and  there . . . 

White  Plume  Celery  is  praised  by  some  and 
considered  a  humbug  by  others.  It  is  not  a 
humbug  and  will  be  found  valuable  in  just 

exactly  its  proper  place . 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  says  that  Toulouse 
geese  attain  a  weight  of  22  pounds:  some¬ 
times,  iu  exceptional  cases,  84  pounds.  In 
France,  where  they  are  indigenous,  the  geese 
are  sent  to  feed  in  the  fields  like  sheep,  and  are 
shut  in  pens  at  night.  They  attain  full  size  at 
six  months  old,  and  are  then  ready  to  fatten. . 

Chari.es  Richard  Dodge,  writing  to  the 
Husbandman,  says  that  no  man  ot  intelli¬ 
gence  or  "hard  sense”  was  ever  hurt  by  trav¬ 
el.  The  very  fact  that  he  hasacquired  certain 
fixed  habits  of  life  iu  bis  own  home  will  make 
him  the  better  satisfied  with  thut  home  after 
trying  "to  put  up”  wuh  other  people’s  ways 
of  living  away  from  it  But,  then,  a  man 
must  travel  with  both  eyes  open . 

The  Planter’s  Journal  gives  an  extract 
from  a  prize  essay  written  by  Henry  Stewart 
on  “Self-Supporting  Employment  for  South¬ 
ern  Women,”  in  which  be  speaks  of  poultry 
and  bees;  of  flowers,  herbs  and  seeds aflording 
valuable  oils;  of  dairy  products,  silk  culture, 
and  fruits,  us  offering  to  the  women  of  the 
South  a  wide  field  of  labor,  that  will  prove 
sell  supporting  and  agreeable;  eggs,  butter, 
cheese  and  honey  finding  piofltable  sale  in 

Northern  markets  at  seasons  of  scarcity . 

The  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly  says 
that  possibly  some  one  will  arise  who  will  fol¬ 
low  closely  in  Charles  Downing’s  steps,  and 
continue  in  the  good  work  just  as  he  would 
have  pursued  it;  but  the  experience  of  history 
is  against  the  thought.  ‘There  will  be  but  one 
Charles  Dowtnug;  and  as  we  lay  his  remains 
in  tbo  grave,  the  tears  of  American  pomology 
everywhere  drop  over  them  as  for  its  greatest 
treasure  gone  beyond  recall . 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Downing  answer¬ 
ed  more  questions  and  wrote  more  articles  for 
the  R  N.  Y.  than  for  auy  other  journal.  The 
last  letter  we  received  from  him  presented  a 
year’s  subscription  to  a  friend.  The  letter 
said  "Ho  not  send  me  any  more  questions  in 
at  least  two  months.  1  am  not  well  enough 
to  answer  them.". . . . 

Du.  Twitcheli.  estimates  the  cost  of  f.  ed- 
ing  a  fow  1  one  year,  at  present  prices,  from  90 
cents  to  §1.00,  and  he  thinks  auyoue  that  goes 
at  the  bUMtie»a  iu  the  right  way  ought  to 
make  §2  00  a  year  on  each  ben.  V\  ith  a  stock 
of  500  hens  we  should  be  able  to  raise  1,000 
chickens  in  a  season.  Allowing  one  half  to  be 
males,  they  should  sell  for  90  cents  each  at  six 
months  of  age.  The  hens,  he  thinks,  should 
lay  at.  least  130  eggs,  and,  he  estimates  that  22 
cents  are  not  too  much  to  reckon  as  the  aver¬ 
age  price  per  dozen  f.  r  the  year . 

Life  says  that  Md.  is  the  best  State  for  a 
doctor;  Wash,  the  best  Territory  fora  tramp; 
Penn,  for  hogs;  111  for  bad  health;  Me.  the 
State  we  like  the  best;  Miss,  for  a  poor  shot; 
O.  tor  those  who  can’t  pay ;  Ark.  in  case  of 
a  flood;  Ore.  for  rniuers.  It  coucludes  that 
Tenn.  is  worth  more  than  nine  States  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  the  two  Slates  oftenest  to¬ 
gether  are  Whs.  aud  Ky . 

Take  any  shallow  box — say  four  inches 
deep.  In  the  bottom  place  coal  cliukers  for 
drainage.  Fill  with  good  mellow  soil  to  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  the  top.  Press  it  dowu  firmly. 
Place  the  seeds  ou  this  aud  press  them  into  the 
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Potentate  Potato.  (From  Nature.)  Fig  71.  (See  page  118.) 


moisture  and  to  prevent  the  young  plants 

from  “damping  off.” . . . . . 

New  farm  manures  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring,  will  have  very  little  effect  upon  next 
season’s  crops.  Their  effects  will  be  apparent 
the  second  season,  and,  to  some  extent,  for 

years  after . 

We  are  sorry  to  know  that  Luther  H.  Tuck- 


seen  took  but  half  the  milk  from  the  first  cow, 
aud  then  went  to  the  next,  taking  half,  and 
so  on  until  the  pail  was  full,  when  they  would, 
after  emptying  the  pail,  return  to  the  first, 
and  then  to  the  second,  and  so  ou.  This  slight 
rest  gave  the  cow  time  to  letdown  her  milk, 

and  thus  a  larger  yield  was  secured . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 


^or.il  New-Yorker. 

Bonanza  Potato.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  73.  (See  page  118.) 


er,  who  for  many  years  has  held  a  leading 
share  in  the  Country  Gentleman’s  business 
and  editorial  management,  has  been  obliged 

to  go  South  owing  to  failing  health . 

MR.  Bekkman,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 


says  that  commercial  fertilizers  will  give  any 
farmer,  having  faith  iu  them,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligence  necessary  for  judicious  purchase  aud 
use,  the  power  to  take  a  ruu-down  farm,  aud 
almost  immediately  put  it  into  a  productive 
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Seedling  Pear.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  76.  (See  page  119.) 


says  that  the  White  Plume  Celery  upon  light, 

dry  soils  is  worthless . 

Major  Alvobd,  of  Houghton  Farm,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  best  cross  for  dairy  cows  is  be- 


condition . . . 

He  also  says  that  to  grow  less  than  we  might 
with  a  given  expense,  is  scarcely  less  wasteful 
than  to  gather  but  a  portion  of  what  is  grown. 


In  regard  to  innovations,  the  majority  of 
people  are  prolific  of  prophecies  as  to  the 
result  As  an  illustration  of  this,  one  has  only 
to  read  a  history  of  the  steam  engine  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  railroads,  and  note  the  dire  outcome 
that  the  “prophetic,”  saw  would  come  about, 
particularly  the  thousands  of  horses  and 
cattle  that  would  be  frightened  back  into  pri¬ 
mal  wildness  at  the  sight  of  a  steam  engine 
flying  on  rails  across  the  country.  Now.  I  sup¬ 
pose.  there  is  no  possible  innovation  that  has 
called  forth  more  deplorable  results  than  “wo¬ 
man  suffrage.”  women  voting,  holding  office, 
sitting  on  juries,  and  engaging  in  politics  the 
same  as  men.  From  my  child nood  up,  I  think 
I  listened  to  as  much  ••orthodox”  talk  about 
“woman'-  sphere”  as  ever  any  girl  did;  but  I 
fear  the  talk  never  amounted  to  much,  for  I 
was  never  able  to  see  that  what  was  bad  for  a 
-woman  was  good  for  a  man,  or  that  man  were 
any  better  able  no  withstand  evil  surroundings 
or  evil  influences  than  were  women.  And  so 
notwithstanding  my  Puritanic  training,  I 
was  an  arrant  heretic  while  still  in  my 
teens,”  so  far  as  “woman’s  sphere"  was  con¬ 
cerned.  I  believed  in  a  woman  bring  a  "doctor, 
lawyer,  farmer,  priest”— if  she  wanted  so  to  be, 
and  l  couldn't  see  that  she  would  be  any  the 
less  womanly  for  her  work;  for  it  is  not  what 
a  person  does,  but  what  he  is.  that  constitutes 
manliness  or  womanliness,  which  are  the  same 
in  quality.  A  woman  may  be  a  fool  and  be  fem¬ 
inine;  bub  a  fool  cau’tbe  womanly.  To  be 
womanly,  there  must  be  a  goodly  stock  of 
common  sense  and  strength  of  mini,  a  warm 
heart,  a  gentle  spirit  and  a  "level  head."  A 
womanly  woman  is  the  only  ideal  woman,  one 
who  is  loyal,  orave,  true,  loving,  patient, 
chaste,  devoted,  and,  above  all,  what  we  call 
“sensible" — common  sense  allied  to  sensibility 
—and  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  For  a 
woman  who  is  not  capable  of  taking  care  of 
herself,  if  she  has  health,  is  far  from  being  in 
a  position  to  assert  or  maintain  her  womanli¬ 
ness,  for  there  is  nothing  so  craven  and  hu¬ 
miliating  as  to  be  dependent  on  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  other  people,  particularly 
your  relatives!  But  what  1  had  in  mind  to 
treat  upon,  in  this  letter,  was  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  Washington  Territory,  and  Che  result 
of  its  operation:  and  I  may  as  well  say  that 
I  have  never  been  what  is  popularly  termed  a 
“woman  suffragist,”  I  have  always  believed 
what  ail  persons  of  “sense”  believed— that 
woman  had  as  much  right  to  the  ballot  as 
men,  and  that  our  fore mothers  were,  as  the 
school  boy  said,  “a  long  ways  off  from  being 
smart'’  in  not  claiming  representation  when 
they  were  taxed,  along  with  the  forefathers, 
so  long  as  they  helped  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Freedom ! 

When  we  reached  the  Territory,  women  had 
only  voted  at  one  municipal  election,  but  they 
had  served  as  jurors  aud  one  or  t-vo  ba  l  been 
appointed  notaries.  The  bill  giving  suffrage 
passed  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  iu  No¬ 
vember,  188o'.  In  that  part  of  the  Legislature 
answering  to  the  Seuate.  the  majority  was 
but  one  Of  the  two  strongest  opponents  to 
the  bill  in  the  Legislature,  one  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  an  illiterate  Irishman,  a  saloon  keeper, 
and  the  other  was  a  Republican.  The  Demo¬ 
crat  admitted  that  women  had  as  much  right 
to  the  ballot  as  men;  but  he  didn't  want  tbem 
to  have  It.  Tue  Republican  said  that  a  wom¬ 
an's  place  was  at  home — she  had  no  business 
in  politics,  etc  However,  the  women  were  en¬ 
franchised.  simply  because  the  majority  of 
men  in  the  Legislature  believed  that  the 
direct  influence  of  womeu  was  needed  in  the 
politics  of  the  Territory,  and  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  party,  a-id  never  has  been  The 
only  party  arrayed  against  it,  is  what  is 
called  the  “saloon  party”— whisky  meu,  gam¬ 
blers,  disreputable  people  of  bosh  sexes,  and 
their  allies,  all  persons  opposed  to  "law  aud 
order,”  This  party  fought  the  suffrage  bill 
with  all  the  power  it  could  command,  and  re¬ 
mains  its  unflinching  and  relentless  enemy. 
Until  the  Territory  becomes  a  State,  and 
the  constitution  makes  no  distinction  poli¬ 
tically  as  to  its  women  or  men  citizens,  the 
party  will  spare  neither  money  nor  means  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  woman  suffrage  law. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  for  tue  to  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  womeu  of  Washington  will 
not  be  disfranchised. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  here,  the  Republican 
convention  of  King  County,  was  held  in 
Seattle:  then  the  Democratic  county  conven¬ 
tion,  aud  a  little  later  the  Republican  Territo¬ 
rial  convention,  all  of  which  we  attended  To 
botn  the  Republican  Conventions  women  had 
been  sent  as  delegates,  aud  quite  a  large  num- 
ber  of  women  were  in  constant  attendance  at 


soil.  Cover  with  a  quarter-inch  of  sand.  This 
box  may  be  kept  on  the  mantel  over  the  stove 
until  the  seeds  sprout.  In  this  way  sow  pansy, 
verbena,  pelargonium,  or,  indeed,  almost  any 
of  the  ordinary  seeds  which  sprout  readily. 
The  quarter- inch  of  sand  will  tend  to  preserve 
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tween  the  Jersey  and  Ayrshire,  if  crosses  be¬ 
tween  pure  breeds  are  desired  . . . 

Puck  improves  an  old  quotation: 

“Wbat’s  1 1  ft  name?  Thai  which  we  call  a  mule, 

By  any  other  name  would  kick  aa  bard." . 

The  best  milkers  the  Dairyman  has  ever 


the  Territorial  convention,  which  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  because  of  the  fight  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  waging  against  the  N.  P  R.  R.  and 
its  laud  grants.  No  women  were  candidates 
for  office  on  either  of  the  Territorial  tickets 
although  both  parties  strongly  iudorse  woman 
suffrage  The  Democrats  put  a  plank  in  their 
platform  in  favor  of  making  jury  services  for 
w  Dtnen.  optional.  But  on  the  various  county 
tickets  women  were  nomimated  for  the  offices 
of  school  superintendent,  county  treasurer  aud 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  quite  a  proportion 
were  elected.  Between  ten  and  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  women  voted  on  the  fourth  of  November 
in  the  Territory,  and  a  thousand  in  the  city  of 
Seattle,  showing  that,  as  large  a  proportion  of 
women,  as  of  men,  voted.  Of  course,  the 
male  population  largely  predominates  every¬ 
where  on  this  coast.  Women  attended  the 
primaries,  and  when  the  nominations  were 
made,  they  selected  their  men  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  tickets  in  the  field,  and  proceeded  to  work 
for  them.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
women  voters  did  not  care  a  straw,  as  a  body, 
for  party:  but  formed  an  independent  vote 
which  would  determine  the  result  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  In  Seattle,  the  women,  by  committees, 
canvassed  the  city  by  wards  and  learned 
exactly  the  seutimeut  of  the  women  as  to  suf¬ 
frage.  Pour-fifths  ot  the  women  favored 
suffrage  and  one-fifth  were  opposed  to  it,  or 
indifferent.  Fully  a  third  more  women 
voted  iu  all  the  towns  at  the  Territorial  elec¬ 
tion  than  had  voted  previously  at  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections. 

I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  all  the  polls  in 
Seattle  on  election  day,  both  in  the  moruing 
and  evening.and  auything  more  quiet,  orderly, 
and  free  from  confusion  could  not  be  imag¬ 
ined — no  loud  talking,  no  swearing,  no  drunk¬ 
enness.  no  impoliteness.  It  was  a  superb  day, 
warm  aud  sunny,  snd  the  women  who  had 
been  selected  to  look  after  voters  of  their  own 
sex  at  the  polls,  had  no  discomfort  to  endure 
and  they  did  valiant  service.  The  women,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  throughout 
the  Territory,  have  shown  great  wisdom  and 
discretion  from  the  beginning,  in  making  the 
exercise  of  the  ballot  thoroughly  respectable. 
The  foremost  women  socially,  are  the  leaders 
politically,  and  the  best  women  have  been, 
and  are  the  first  to  vote,  aud  more  gentle, 
womanly,  modest  and  admirable  women,  as 
wives  aud  mothers,  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
where.  The  result,  of  the  election  showed  that, 
almost  without  an  exception,  the  candidates 
indorsed  by  the  women,  aud  for  whom  they 
cast  their  votes,  were  elected,  and  vice  versa. 
It  was  the  quiet  exercise  of  “the  power  behind 
the  throne,"  but  the  result  was  simply  tremen¬ 
dous,  and  the  saloon  men,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Territory,  found  themselves 
hopelessly  defeated.  A  new  leaf  had  been 
turned  over. 

An  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  said  to 
me  one  day,  iu  talking  on  the  subject,  that 
until  women  voted,  the  Law  aud  Order  Party 
had  uo  chance  whatever;  that  the  whiskey- 
men  controlled  the  primaries  and  the  elections. 
He  not  only  fully  believed  in  the  right  of 
women  to  vote,  but  he  as  fully  deprecated 
auy  or  all  laws  that  prevent  their  voting — it 
is  their  duty  to  vote  and  the  only  element 
which  cau  be  introduced  into  politics,  to  puri¬ 
fy  and  elevate  them,  is  the  woman  element. 
He  gave  it  at  bis  opinion  that  in  the  course  of 
time  women  would  be  elected  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  bold  .State  offices.  I.  laughingly,  said 
to  him,  that  if  I  lived  in  Washington  I  would 
stand  for  the  office  of  State  Treasurer,  which  I 
would  fill  admirably!  As  to  women  ou  juries, 
he  said  the  tendency  was  to  improve  the  ser¬ 
vice  decidedly,  as  the  sheriff  only  calls  good 
and  capable  women,  which  necessitates  in 
turn  the  best  class  of  men.  The  sheriff,  or 
officer,  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  disreputable  woman  as  a  juror,  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  number  of  bad  women 
is  so  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  good 
women,  that  their  influence  as  voters  or  in 
politics  does  not  count. 

As  regards  women  on  juries,  there  is  one 
significant  thing.  It'  a  lawyer  is  defending  a 
bad  client,  known  to  be  such,  be  It  man  or 
woman,  he  excuses  all  the  women  ou  the  jury 
that  he  can,  and  if  saloon  men,  gamblers, 
keepers  of  houses  of  ill  repute,  or  disorderly 
resorts,  dread  any  one  thing  more  than  anoth¬ 
er  when  arrested  and  brought  to  court,  it  is  a 
jury  with  women  ou  it,  some  of  the  best  work 
done  in  the  Territory,  has  been  done  by  wom¬ 
en  on  grand  juries.  In  Beattie,  six  of  the 
grand  jurors  were  women,  some  of  the  very 
brightest  women  in  the  city;  and  what  is  true 
of  Seattle,  is  proportionately  true  of  every 
othtr  town  iu  Washington.  Seattle,  being  u 
sea-port,  the  social  forces  are  more  varied  aud 
perplexing  thau  in  inland  towns,  and  the  eases 
tried  in  the  courts,  embrace  nearly  every  kind 
known  to  general  jurisprudence. 

In  order  to  see  women  as  jurors,  I  attended 
court  a  number  ot  times,  presided  over  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  has  only  words  of  the  most 
unqualified  praise  and  commendation  of  wom¬ 


en  as  jurors.  I  found  a  pleasant,  light,  well 
ventilated  court  room,  clean  and  entirely  free 
from  tobacco  smoke;  everything  was  as  well 
ordered,  and  conducted  with  as  much  decorum 
as  a  religious  service  in  a  church,  excluding 
“revival”  meetings,  and  it  was  no  more  dis¬ 
agreeable,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  to  sit  on  a 
bench  as  a  juror  than  to  sit  in  a  church  pew, 
while  it  was  vastly  more  interesting.  Aside 
from  the  three  dollars  per  day,  pay,  to  serve 
for  a  term  as  a  juror  is  equal  to  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  Some  of  the  women  sat  bonneted, 
some  took  their  bonnets  off  which  I  thought 
the  proper  thing  to  dn  in  a  temple  of  justice. 
When  it  is  impossible  for  women  to  leave 
their  homes  to  serve  as  jurors,  they  are 
of  course  excused  the  same  as  are  men. 
1  heard  a  woman  lawyer  defend  a  China¬ 
man,  she  having  been  appointed  by 
the  court  for  that,  purpose.  She  was  neither 
a  beauty  nor  an  experienced  attorney ;  but 
she  got  her  client  acquitted.  Two  women, 
one  of  them  a  Swiss,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Seattle  bar.  One  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Law  School  and  is  said  to  do  very  good 
work.  She  studied  the  law  because  she  had  a 
“liking"  for  it.  although,  in  conducting  a  case, 
she  evinces  no  unusual  talent. 

Seattle,  has  a  woman  physician,  a  graduate 
of  the  medical  department  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Micb.,  University.  The  city  has  also  what  is 
unusual,  a  woman  who  is  a  barber.  I  took 
the  laddie  to  her,  to  have  his  hair  cut,  and  we 
found  her  busy  shaving  a  man,  with  another 
waiting  his  turn.  She  has  allied  with  her,  in 
the  business,  a  man  whom  I  took  to  he  her 
father.  She  said  she  had  been  in  the  business 
about  a  year.  She  is  a  sensible,  practical, 
quiet,  good  looking  little  woman,  dignified 
and  with  no  “nonsense’  about  her,  to  invite 
discourtesy  from  evil-minded  patrons,  and  she 
keeps  her  shop  as  neat  as  a  new  pin.  But  I 
didn’t  like  her  hair  cutting,  altogether. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Texas, 

Bellville,  Austin  Co.,  Jan.  20. — In  this 
portion  of  the  Sunny  South  we  are  at  present 
haviug  a  terrible  spell  of  winter  weather 
for  during  the  past  24  hours  the  trees  have 
been  so  heavily  laden  with  sleet  as  to  cause 
many  to  break ;  1  hear  them  fall  from  where 
I  am  writiug.  Stock  on  the  “range”  without 
shelter  must  suffer  terribly,  as  the  mercury 
is  now  falling  rapidly.  Grass  is  very  short, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  last  Fall,  which 
will  very  probably  cause  great  losses  of  cuttle 
in  early  Spring.  Our  present  Winter  was  re¬ 
markably  warm  and  pleasant,  until  within 
the  pastteu  days,  in  which  we  have  sec-u  the 
ground  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  horse, 
and  have  had  ice  throe  inches  t  hick  iu  exposed 
situations.  Before  this  cold  spell,  farmers  had 
begun  to  break  up  their  corn  lands,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  plautiug  early,  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  crops  matured  before  a  protracted  drought 
sets  in,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  two 
years.  Sowing  oats  will  be  the  labor  of  next 
month,  and  gardening,  plautiug  early  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  onions,  rad¬ 
ishes,  turnips,  lettuce,  etc.  Transplanting 
fruit  trees,  and  shrubbery  is  now  in  order. 
Corn  is  worth  65  cents  per  bushel,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  75  cents;  butter,  2d  cents  per  pound; 
eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen;  turkeys,  from  §6  to 
$0  per  dozen;  chickens,  $2  to  #3  per  dozen. 
Wheat  is  not  raised  here  on  account  of  rust. 
Apples,  from  the  North,  and  only  medium, 
are  $4,50  to  $5  per  barrel,  and  Irish  potatoes, 
from  North,  $8.50  to  $4.  I  think  fully  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  bacou  used  in  this  State 
comes  from  the  “Great  Northwest,”  the  corn 
country  of  America.  Hence  one  may  see  at 
a  glance  why  our  farmers  are  every  year 
greatly  impoverished,  as  they  should  make 
more  corn  and  meat,  and  less  cotton,  h.c.f. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Kansas. 

McClure,  Crawford  Co. — I  planted  Brow- 
nel’s  Superior  and  the  Blush  Potatoes  on  May 
1,  and  mulched  with  old  hay  and  straw;  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  weather  the  viues  of  all  died  ex¬ 
cept  the  Blush,  and  from  17  pounds  l  plunted 
I  raised  20  bushels  of  tubers  of  medium  size.  A 
few  were  very  large  and.  there  were  but  very 
few  small  ones,  Quality  excellent,  white, 
mealy,  and  well  flavored.  M.  T.  E.  b. 

Maryland. 

Liberty  Mills,  Wabash  Co. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  Union  Corn  was  a  failure.  Of  course, 
it  ripened;  but  the  ears  were  small  and  no 
two  were  alike.  1  planted  the  R.  N.-Y.,  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  aud  Tom  Thumb  Peas  at  the  same 
time.  The  R.  N  -Y.  Peas  were  as  good  as  Tom 
Thumb,  and  ripened  at  the  same  time.  That 
is  saying  a  good  deal ;  for  the  the  Tom  Thumb 
is  bard  to  beat.  The  Market  Garden  Pea  is 
not  so  good,  and  is  about  a  week  later.  The 
tomatoes  I  expected  much  from;  but  got  but 
little.  They  wouldn’t  ripen  and  would  rot; 
but  tomatoes  did  not  do  w  ell  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.  Wife  planted  the  Garden  Treasures 
late  and  in  a  poor  place ;  but  what  came  up  4 


were  nice.  Oats  a  heavy  grower,  but  too  late. 

H.  c. 

New  York. 

Benson,  Hamilton  Co. — The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  ripened  a  week  earlier  than  Ilors- 
ford’s.  Both  bore  well.  The  R.  U.  Corn 
made  an  immense  growth;  but  didn’t  fully 
mature.  The  Black  Champion  Oats  filled 
well;  but  were  later  than  my  other  varieties. 
The  tomatoes  were  very  large,  smooth,  and 
solid.  I  diilu’fc  get  many  ripe  owing  to  the 
late  season.  The  Garden  Treasures  afforded 
much  pleasure.  The  wheat  and  rye  wore 
sown  September  24.  and  were  looking  well 
when  snow  came.  d.  w.  c.,  jr. 


[Every  query  must  bn  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention  Before 
asking-  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
ntone  timed 


USING  A  COMPOST. 

T.  A.  P.,  So.  Bend ,  lad. — l  Are  bone  meal 
and  uuleached  wood  ashes  together  a  complete 
fertilizer?  2.  My  laud  is  a  clay  loam  with 
hard  clay,  gravelly  subsoil.  I  can  get  coarse 
stable  manure  at  35  cents  per  cord :  bone  meal 
at  #25  per  ton,  and  unleaehed  wood  ashes  at  5 
cents  per  bushel,  all  to  be  hauled  miles. 
For  small  fruits  and  potatoes  which  had  I  bet¬ 
ter  buy. 

Ans. — 1.  Thecompouud  would  lack  nitrogen 
in  sufficient  quantity.  2.  Buy  all  three 
Make  a  pile  of  the  stable  manure,  say  12  feet 
square,  spreading  it  as  level  as  possible;  put 
down  a  cord  of  manure,  and  over  this  sow  40 
pounds  of  boue,  thus  alternating  and  keepiug 
the  pile  level  andof  full  size,  aud  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  rain  and  snow  enough  to  prevent 
fire-fonging.  When  you  have  the  pile  10 
feet  high,  it  will  contain  11  cords  of  man¬ 
ure  and  400  ponnds  of  bone,  and  will  have 
cost  you  $8  85,  besides  the  labor,  which  is  no¬ 
thing  in  Wiuter;  so  you  may  make  as  many 
piles  as  you  can  afford.  After  the  pile  has 
been  completed  about  one  month,  commence 
at  one  end  aud  fork  it  over,  mixing  it  well 
aud  keeping  it  of  the  same  size.  In  Spring 
plow  the  ground  and  then  scatter  these  11 
cords  upon  an  acre.  Cultivate  aud  harrow  it 
well  into  the  soil;  then  sow  25  bushels  per 
acre  of  ashes,  aud  harrow  that  iu.  All  this 
will  have  cost  you  $10.10  per  acre,  and,  our 
word  for  it,  it  will  more  than  double  your 
potato  or  small  fruit  crop.  Try  it  and  report 
the  result. 

TOBACCO  STEMS  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

IF.  II.  B  ,  Mooresville,  N.  C. — What  are  to¬ 
bacco  stems  worth  as  a  fertilizer?  On  what 
crop  would  they  pay  best?  How  should  they 
be  applied  ? 

Ans. — Our  friend  does  not  specify  whether 
he  means  leaf-steuis,  the  refuse  from  cigar 
factories,  or  the  statics  left  after  stripping  off 
the  leaves.  Both,  however,  are  valuable  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  ash  of  the  latter  contains  30 
to  40  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  10  to  12  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid:  but  the  former  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  richer  iu  fertilizing  elements.  A 
very  marked  effect  in  the  growth  of  pasture 
and  meadow  grass  is  noticeable  where  tobacco 
stalks  have  been  scattered  ou  the  soil  broadcast 
during  the  Winter  aud  Spring.  Many  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  Chemung  Valley,  N.  Y., 
dispose  of  their  stalks  in  this  way,  regarding  it 
as,  on  the  whole, the  most  satisfactory  method. 
The  stems  may  be  composted  with  barn  yard 
manure,  but  they  are  slow  in  decaying.  If  it 
is  desired  to  apply  them  with  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  an  excellent  method  is  to  scatter  them 
in  the  barn-yard  during  the  Winter,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  stock  to  break  them  up  by  treading 
over  them.  They  may  he  readily  composted 
with  barn-yard  manure,  or  applied  lightly 
alone.  They  will  prove  beneficial  to  almost 
any  crop,  and  especially  on  soil  lacking  potash. 

A  COMPOST. 

A.  II.,  Barrie,  Ont.  — 1.  I  can  get  at  a  tan¬ 
nery  a  mile  away  large  quantities  of  skulls 
aud  horns  at  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds;are 
they  worth  it  for  burying  at  the  roots  of  grape¬ 
vines  and  fruit  trees?  2.  Is  this  the  best 
way  of  treating  them?  5.  I  can  also  get  large 
quantities  of  “fleshings,”  with  scraps  of  hides 
and  the  hair  for  the  hauling;  what  is  the  best 
way  to  treat  thftm  to  bo  used  as  a  fertilizer  for 
strawberries'? 

Anb. — 1.  We  think  they  are.  Break  them 
as  fine  as  possible  with  au  old  ax  or  iron  sledge. 
2.  A  splendid  way  to  treat  them  is  to  pile  them 
with  fresh  barnyard  manure,  breaking  them  as 
fine  as  possible,  aud  keeping  the  pile  just  wet 
enough  so  as  nob  to  Ure-fang.  In  a  few  mouths 
the  bones  will  become  very  rotten  and  soft. 
The  horns  are  quite  refractory,  and  can  be 


piled  in  tanks  or  large  casks  with  unleached 
bard  wood  ashes,  keeping  these  just  moist,  and 
keeping  the  top  covered  with  charcoal  dust  or 
laud  plaster.  3.  There  is  no  better  way  to  treat 
this  than  with  the  fresh  mauure,  as  above. 
If  doneuow,  and  forked  over  once,  the  com¬ 
post  will  be  iu  pretty  good  shape  by  planting 
time. 

APPLES  ON  LOW  HEAVY  LAND. 

L.  11,  Orangeburgh,  N.  Y. — 1.  Why  are 
apples  on  heavy  clay  land  well  drained  but 
low  aud  level,  generally  smaller  in  size,  infe¬ 
rior  in  appearance  and  poorer  in  quality  than 
those  on  higher  and  lighter  land?  The  trees 
are  more  vigorous  on  the  heavy  land,  but  the 
fruit  is  very  inferior.  2.  What  would  you  re¬ 
commend  to  be  applied  ? 

Ans.— 1.  In  our  experience  apples  on  heavy 
lauds  are  smaller  in  size  but  of  better  quality 
aud  better  keepers  than  those  on  light  lauds. 
There  must  bB  something  wroug  in  the  land 
or  cultivation  in  the  case  mentioned;  nut,  of 
course,  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is  from  such 
imperfect  data.  2.  Try  some  experiments: 
uuder  one  tree  spread  two  bushels  of  hard 
wood  ashes;  uuder  another,  20  pounds  of  su¬ 
perphosphate:  uuder  another,  both;  and  put 
plenty  of  barnyard  manure  around  others. 
A  few  such  applications  in  different  places 
should  show  good  results  somewhere. 

A  CORDIAL  FROM  CHERRIES. 

W.  and  IF.,  Charlton,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  a 
recipe  for  making  wine  from  black  cherries? 
2.  Can  the  Enterprise  Combination  Press  be 
used  to  extract  the  juice? 

Ans — L  It  is  uot  possible  to  make  wine 
from  anything  but  pure  grape  juice.  A  cor¬ 
dial  can  be  made  from  black  cherry  juice  and 
sugar.  To  even'  gallon  of  juice  add  one 
pound  of  the  best  granulated  white  sugar; 
place  it  iu  a  cask,  or  other  suitable  vessel, 
filling  entirely  full,  and  as  the  juice  ferments 
and  the  sediment  works  over,  fill  up  with 
some  of  the  juice  kept  forithe  purpose.  After 
all  the  sediment  has  worked  over  and  the 
juic  has  become  perfectly  clear,  cork  tightly 
and  place  in  a  cold  cellar  or  other  cold  place. 
When  six  months  old,  rack  off  and  place  in  a 
clean  cask  or  demijon,  and  if  it  does  not  fill, 
drop  in  cleanly  scoured  pebbles  uutil  the 
vessel  is  filled,  and  again  cork  tightly.  Age 
will  improve  it. 

“reducing”  “green”  bones. 

C.  IF.  A.,  Pall  River ,  Mass. — I  am  boiling 
green  bones,  (mostly  hard  shin  bones);  what  is 
the  best  way  to  prepare  them  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  would  they  be  good  for  corn? 

A  ns  — Such  are  the  hardest  kind  of  bones  to 
handle,  and  they  are  reduced  very  slowly.  If 
you  can  break  them  quite  fine,  you  can  com¬ 
post  them  with  fresh  stable  manure, 
or  with  fresh  wood  ashes,  keeping  the  piles 
covered  with  a  littlo  loam  or  plaster  to 
catch  any  escaping  ammonia,  or  you  can  re 
duce  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  frequently 
described  iu  the  Rural.  They  may  also  be 
burned,  when  they  can  be  readily  reduced  to 
powder.  In  this  case,  however,  the  nitrogen 
which  is  contained  in  the  organic  matter,  es¬ 
capes;  but  as  this ig  only  ahout  two  per  cent., 
the  advantages  gained  by  burning  the  bones 
are  often  enough  to  counterbalance  the  loss, 
as  the  deficiency  can  usually  be  readily  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  addition  of  some  nitrogenous 
manure. 

GROWING  POTATOES  BYTHE  RURAL'S  METHOD. 

A.  P.  S..  Or  ring  ton.  Me, — 1.  What  are  the 
two  earliest  and  best  black,  rod  aud  white 
grapes;  the  Uoucord  is  too  late  for  us?  2.  Iu 
trying  the  Rural’s  method  of  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  cau  I  add  the  chemicals  next  Spriug 
with  good  results? 

Ans. — 4.  Try  Moore’s  Early  aud  Janesville 
for  black;  Delaware  and  Brighton  for  red, 
aud  Lady  aud  Jessica  for  white,  2.  Yes; 
after  putting  the  seed  in  the  trenches  and  cov¬ 
ering  a  couple  of  inches  deep,  scatter  the  ma 
nure  along  in  the  trenches,  and  then  finish  fill¬ 
ing  them  with  soil.  If  you  can  get  hay,  chaff 
or  cut  straw,  don't  fail  to  try  a  few  rows  by 
mulching  a  couple  of  inches  deep.  After  the 
seed  is  first  covered,  scatter  the  mulch  in  the 
drills  and  put  the  rest  of  the  dirt  on  top  of 
that.  We  think  there  is  much  iu  this,  and  wo 
want  it  tried.  ______ 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  1).  M.,  Amhert,  Mass. — 1.  What  garden 
crops,  including  melons  and  squashes,  are 
least  injurious  to  young  fruit  trees?  2.  Of 
Rogers’s  Hybrids  which  is  the  better  for  ama- 


lu  hard  times,  all  prosperous  journals 
should  be  willing  to  share  their  prosperity 
with  those  of  their  subscribers  who  are  less 
prosperous.  This  year  is  thus  far  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hard  one  to  our  country  friends, 
mul  the  Rural  would  suffer  without  their 
wonted  support.  We  therefore  offer  them 
for  every  new  subscriber,  sent  to  us  before 
March  15,  a  Webster's  Diet  ionary  or  World's 
Cyclopedia,  either  of  which  is  really  worth 
me  dollar.  Bee  page  128.  fifteen  cents 
will  be  required  for  postage. 
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teur  culture  in  Central  Massachusetts,  Aga¬ 
wam  or  Salem?  8.  What  is  the  quality  of  the 
Niagara  as  a  table  grape?  4.  What  are  the 
best  keepers  among  table  grapes  that  will 
ripen  in  Central  Massachusetts? 

Ans.— 1.  Almost  any  garden  crop  is  good 
for  a  young  orchard,  particularly  melons; 
only  supply  as  much  food  as  they  require.  2. 
We  think  the  Agawam  the  surest,  because  the 
earliest.  We  should  fear  the  Salem  would 
not  ripen  there.  Try  Amina.  Roger’s  No.  3'J. 
Get  the  genuine.  3.  The  Niagara  is  of  very 
good  quality,  and  when  fully  ripened,  as  it 
was  last  Fall  on  the  Hudson  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  it  is  superior.  4.  We  know  of  no  very 
good  keepers  among  those  sufficiently  early 
for  Central  Massachusetts. 

77.  S.  C. ,  ft  (tines,  Pa. — My  land  is  a  clay  loam 
which,  ten  years  ago,  was  covered  with 
heavy  timber.  The  clay  is  so  stiff  that  it 
would  make  good  brick.  I  don't  make  stable 
manure  enough,  would  it  pay  to  buy  ‘‘com¬ 
plete”  fertilizers;  if  so.  where  cau  1  get  them? 
2.  Would  it  pay  to  draw  leached  ashes  from 
hemlock  bark  two  miles  as  a  fertilizer  for 
corn  and  potatoes?  3.  What  grape  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  this  section  ? 

Axs. — 1.  The  judicious  use  of  fertilizers 
would  pay  you.  You  can  do  no  better  than 
to  order  them  of  the  nearest  dealer,  if  trust¬ 
worthy.  2.  W  e  should  say  it  would  not  pay 
you  to  haul  the  leached  ashes.  They  will  give 
you  only  lime.  3.  Probably  Moore’s  Early, 
Eldorado  and  Lady  would  mature  with  you. 

M.  H.,  Drewsey,  Oregon. — 1.  What  are  the 
relative  values  of  Timothy  hay,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  for  horse  feeding?  2.  Is  there  a  cure  for 
ringbone,  and,  if  so,  what  is  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Oats  and  barley  are  worth  twiceas 
much,  pound  for  pound,  as  Timothy  hay,  aud 
barley  is  worth  somewhat  more  than  oats;  so 
that  where  Timothy  hay  is  worth  #20  a  ton, 
the  others  are  worth  about  two  ceuts  per 
pound;  but  where  a  horse  has  to  labor  he 
can  hardly  keep  up  on  hay  alone;  nor  has  he 
time  enough  to  eat  it,  so  he  should  have  a 
feed  of  grain  with  it,  always  feeding  the  bay 
first.  2.  There  is  no  cure  for  ringbone  It 
can  be  treated  by  firing  so  as  to  lessen  the 
lameness. 

IF.  &  Argusrille ,  N.  F. — 1.  Is  that  part 
of  Virginia  lying  along  the  James  River  from 
Norfolk  to  Richmond  healthful?  2.  Is  the 
soil  good?  3.  Is  the  Piedmont  region  health¬ 
ful? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  quite  subject  to  malaria,  ahd, 
of  course,  people  who  are  careless  have  chills 
and  fever.  2.  The  soil  about  Norfolk  is  light 
and  more  or  less  sandy.  As  you  go  toward 
Richmond  it  becomes  heavier— a  sort  of  day 
loam,  quite  dark-colored,  and  with  proper 
care  it  is  very  good  laud.  The  river  bottoms 
are  quite  subject  to  overflow.  3,  Yes,  quite 
healthy,  and  as  you  approach  the  mountains 
particularly  so. 

H.  N.  G.,  Highmore,  Dak, — 1.  What  is  a 
good,  reliable  work  treating  of  the  breeding 
and  care  of  swine  aud  of  the  diseases  to  which 
they  are  subject?  2,  Is  any  periodical  special¬ 
ly  devoted  to  the  keeping  of  swine? 

Ans.— Manual  of  Swine  Husbandry,  by  F. 
D.  Coburn,  #1.75;  and  Harris  on  the  Pig, 
#1.50,  are  both  go  d  works,  the  former  being 
the  larger  aud  later.  To  be  had  through  the 
nearest  book  store,  or  the  American  News 
Company,  this  city,  2.  No 

D.  C.  M.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. — Where 
cau  I  get  seed  of  the  tomatoes  sent  out  by  the 
Rural  last  year,  so  highly  praised  by  all. 

Ans.— Those  seeds  were  selected  from  the 
best  strains  in  our  own  grounds,  supplemented 
by  the  newest  aud  best  varieties  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Rural's  Heed  Distributions  will  be 
appreciated  some  day.  The  seeds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  of  those  among  our  friends  who 
have  preserved  them. 

J.  A.  Lowell,  Mass. — What  work  treats 
of  fish  culture? 

Ans.— Roosevelt  aud  Green’s  Fish  Hatching 
aud  Fish  Catching,  #1,50;  Slack’s  Fish  Cul¬ 
ture,  #1.00,  treat  of  the  subject;  but  the  bent 
works  are  the  Reports  of  the  ITuited  States 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  to  be  hud 
gratis  from  the  Government  through  the  Con¬ 
gressman  from  the  applicant's  district. 

A.  J.  K.,  Starkey,  N,  F. — l.  Will  muck 
from  a  mill  pond,  drawn  and  spread  at  the 
rate  of  30  loads  per  acre  this  Winter,  have  a 
tendency  to  sour  the  lund  if  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowed  previous  to  plowing?  2.  Are  parsnips 
good  stock  food  f 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  not  fear  it.  2.  A  capi¬ 
tal  food;  but  expensive  to  raise  aud  harvest. 

J.  M.,  Washington,  Minn. — Is  privet  hard¬ 
ier  than  barberry,  and  would  it  be  sufficiently 
hardy  for  fencing  in  this  climate? 

Ans. — It  is  not  hardier  than  barberry ;  but 
if  ever  so  hardy  it  is  worthless  as  a  fence.  It 
has  no  thorns,  and  cattle  would  only  make  a 
play-thiug  of  it. 

•A  S.  A.,  Topeka,  Kansas. — Is  there  a  swivel 
plow  that  will  work  as  well  on  uneven  land  as 
these  made  for  flat  land  plowing? 
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Ans. — We  do  not  think  such  a  plow  can  be 
made ;  at  least,  it  has  not  been  made  as  yet, 
though  some  swivel  plows  work  fairly  well. 

A.  J.  J.,  Columbus,  Ky. — Givealistof  sweet 
corn  for  family  use,  from  earliest  to  latest? 

Ans. — Narragansett  Early,  Darling’s  Early, 
Marblehead,  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Black  Mexican.  The  last  is  a 
superior  corn,  the  only  objection  to  which  is 
its  color. 

M.  P.  B.,  Peoria,  Kansas. — My  pmonies  get 
almost  ready  to  blossom  and  then  dry  up, how 
shall  I  prevent  it? 

Ans. — Mulch  several  inches  deep  about  them 
with  prairie  grass  early  in  the  Spring, 

G.,  MorrisonviTle,  III. — How  is  Johnson 
Grass  eradicated? 

Ans. — We  are  assured  by  several  Southern 
subscribers  that  with  thorough  cultivation 
there  is  no  trouble  about  it  at  all. 

M.  IF.,  Omro,  Wis, — What  is  the  best  pub¬ 
lication  devoted  exclusively  to  small  fruits? 

Ans,  —  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist, 
#1.50;  and  Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits, 
#5,  are  both  good  works. 

J  S.  L.,  Freeport,  111. — At  what  time  do 
you -begin  to  count  when  you  say  how  many 
days  it  takes  corn  to  ripen? 

Ans.— From  the  time  of  planting,  of  course. 

O.  P.  M.,  Hope,  Dak.  Of  whom  can  I  get 
Hodgeman’s  Seedling  Potato? 

Ans. — It  is  not  at  present  for  sale  by  any 
body. 

T.  H  ,  Baltimore,  Md. — Where  can  “seed” 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Potato  be  obtained? 

Ans. — Of  J.  A.  Everett,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

O.  S.  C.,  Address  Mislaid. — Where  can  I  get 
cions  of  Scott’s  Winter  Apple? 

Ans. — Write  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport, 
Vt. 

The  new  subscription  sent  to  us  for  the 
Rural  in  connection  icith  the  cyclopedia  or 
Webster's  dictionary  will  not,  of  course,  count 
also  for  the  *3,000  worth  of  presents  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  , 

(Continued  on  page  125.) 

DISCUSSION. 

“Uber,”  Falls  Church,  Va.—  Some  time 
ago  I  noticed  in  the  F.  C.,  a  ‘‘query’’  in  re¬ 
gard  to  removing  warts  from  cows’  teats,  and 
the  reply  was  the  old  “tie  a  thread  around 
them.”  Well  I  presume  that  would  be  a 
“good  enough”  remedy  in  cose  of  a  single 
wart  here  and  there,  with  a  large  crown  that 
would  not  allow  the  string  to  slip  off;  but 
when  you  have  warts  to  deal  with,  such  as  I 
recently  have  had,  you  wilt  ask  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  trying  tbac  remedy.  In  the  case 
to  which  I  refer,  the  warts  were  so  numerous 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  counting  them, 
and  so  close  together  that  there  was  uot  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  put  threads  in,  aud  so  long  and 
tapering  that  a  thread  could  not  have  been 
kept  on.  There  now  remaia  but  a  few,  and 
these  are  gradually  disappearing,  aud  their 
removal  has  caused  the  cow  no  discomfort, 
and  the  remedy  is  simple— lard  applied  once 
or  twice  a  day,  after  milking.  1  do  uot  re¬ 
member  where  I  learned  it;  but  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  efficacious,  though  people  will  not  re¬ 
member  what  they  do  not  pay  for,  so  the  next 
time  1  give  this  to  the  public  I  will  insert  an 
“ad.”  and  charge  a  dollar  or  so  for  the  “pre¬ 
scription.” 

J.  8.L.,  Freeport,  III.— The  curing  of  pork 
has  been  discussed  in  a  late  F.  C.  I  have  cured 
mine  in  this  way  for  over  ten  years,  aud  it  has 
always  been  good  and  sweet,  never  strong, 
and  it  has  never  got  soft  or  greasy,  as  when 
pickled,  but  stays  firm  and  solid.  For  500 
pounds  of  pork  take  salt,  seven  quarts  ; 
saltpeter,  one-fourth  pound  ;  pepper,  one- 
half  pound  ;  brown  sugar,  one-and-one- 
half  pound.  I  rub  the  meat  thoroughly  with 
this  preparation, and  leave  it  in  the  cellar  two 
or  three  weeks;  then  smoke  it,  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  good.  After  rubbing  I  always  lay  each 
piece  separately. 
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*  - »  ♦  » 

Look  at  the  new  offer  to  Rural  subscribers 
on  page  128.  .4  cyclopedia  of  general  knowledge 
800  pages,  1200  illustrations  for  ONE  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  new  subscription  must  be  sent  to 
us  by  one  of  our  present  subscribers.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hitter  that  the  offer  is 
made.  It  will  Iasi  until  March  15.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  $2.00,  15  cents  must  be  sent  for 
postage  unless  the  book  is  delivered  at  the 
Rural  Office.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  now 
added  on  the  same  terms. 


Wxws,  anti  plants'. 


BURPEE’S 


■CLAlii^  in^mw 
RESPECT.  PEW  FOCAL 
- NONE  BETTER - 

FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it  Itis  a  Handsome  Bonk  of  120  pages,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Plates,  and.  tells  all  about,  the  best  Farm  and  Garden 
Seeds,  including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  of  Real  Merit.  Fanners,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  the  BEST  HERDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  <  O.  haringijeciiled  t  <  offer  for  sale  to 
tliH  general  public,  without  restriction,  a  i united  u utuher  uf  l mj-j ear-old  vines  of 
Cell'll  rated  White  Grope  N‘l  KG  KR  A,  orders  u  ill  now  be  received  and 


if  I.  ‘  !l  I  EL  their  Celebrate.!  _ _  _ 

"  entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  he  delivered  in  tim  spring  nf  1885,  until  their  stock  of 

vines  is  exhausted^  Its  me  riled  popularity  nas  induced  unscrupulous  persons  to  Attempt  n  KHALI)  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  urn  genuine  Niagaras.  *  This  Co 
desiree.  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  now  has,  and  always  hits  litid,  tue  absolute  control  and 
possession  of  all  the  viues  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  iliis  lime, 
cy  Arid  that  NO  n  ■  ■§  ma  hi  OtilTiiersonshay- 

OT1IKKPKKSON  gj  M  H  MNk  ing  a  eertilir-me  of 

HAS  EVER  HAD  BmI  K  ■■  PT  ™  MB  ShJr  authority  from 

Till'.  RIGHT  TO  ■TbSl  R  JB  74  L  f  B  EM:  SB  »  Go.,  under  Mi.  (  oN 

™'TE,T  vi  IHUHilMi 


SEAL,  will  have  the 
right  to  lake  orders 
for  or  the  ability  to 

supply  the  vines  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  eeeri/  rin«  furuOhedhi/  Iht  Co.,  direct  or  through 
their  authorized  agents,  teill  ft ave  ttcurely  attachr.t  to  it  a  SEAL  plainly  stamped  with  our 
Registered  Trude-umi’k.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymen  mil  be  supplied  on  liberal 
terms,  and  furnished  with  authority  to  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Company.  Local  agents  wanted  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Niagara  vines  from  sample 
grapeH.  t  tut  tit  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO. 


CRAPE 


NEW  AHD  RARE 


FRUITS 
PLANTS 
S  E  E  D  S 


ruiau*,  1T0©6,  Vines,  fceeds,  Ac.,  oy  mat?,  a  specuiHy.  tYig 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  $1 5*22  BTS 

blooming  Rcees.  15  sorts,  our  choice,  >«1  ;  14  magnificent  Cut 


aud  all  the  old  reliable  sorts.  NONE  BETTER.  None  Cheaper. 

Plants,  Trees.  Vines,  Seeds,  _&c„  6y_  mot/,  a  specialty^  Postage  prod : 

“For  etaroplet 
dendid  ever- 

.  _  , _ _ -tarnations,  H 

sorts,  Si;  14  Chrysanthemums,  14  sorts.'  ?s  1  :  3u  packets  choice  Flower 
H*-*'d*.  Si,  or  |  7  for  oOc.,  nr  S  for  25e.  20  packets  choice  Vegetable 
Seeds.  S  I ,  or  I  t  foroOo.,  or  7  for  2-»e.  7  pockets  choice  Vegetable  and 
a  ™  B  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  50c .  I  Kielfer  Standard  Pear,  I  Russian 
Apricot, and  I  Champion  Quince.!®  1 .  1 2  <  irapeVinea,  4  sorts.S  I  .or  1 2  all  Concord, s  I .'  75  strong  Strawberry  PI.-iols, 
5 sorts  early  talnte,  K1 .  7  5  Hardy  Oatalpa,  "s  1 .  40  Sweet  Chestnuts.  J*  I .  RO  Mulberries,  Id  each  Russian.  Black 
English  ami  White  S.  I .  For  the  other  hi  8 1  seta,  and  1  northings,  beside,  send  for  our  valuable  Catalogue  of  uvw  1  lo 
pages.  EltEE.  Everything  kepi  in  the  Nursery  line,  from  pot  plants  to  forest  trees,  including  an  immense  st.  ickof 
Grape  Vince  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  o?  all  sizes.  <3  let  A  ear.  500  Aerc*.  21  Large  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville.  Lake  Go!, Ohio- 


MEW  SEEDS  #145,0*50  Cts 

It  •  a  Garden  of  Novelties  • 


AN  I  IN  PA  R  A  I  I  pn  OFFER  *  ■"troduee  our  Seeds  among  new 
“I*  UllrnnnLLE.il  UirLu  ,  customers,  and  that  ill  may  test  liic  grout 

superiority  of  evur  valuable  new  varieties,  we  will  send  free  by  man  fol  on! 
50  cent*  tin  pesMl  note  r  si.-.mps)  oar  novelty  rolled  Ion  n.iii.ming  Urge  pack¬ 
ets  ■  t  e..  ii  >1  i-ie  following  1  actual  value  a  1.45  .  New  Pine  Apple  Siiuueh, 

feet  wonder,  valuable  as  both  a  Summer  and  Winter  S-imuh.  .ltd  i  e-.t  •  •  II  lur  pies  an  t  .  .tjrds.  New  Mar¬ 
ket  Chiioiploo  Tumatov  ‘-he  earliest,  bnr^st,  handsoim-v.  ami  n-.-,it  i.rrdu^ttvc  ,  ariety  ever  iatuwluccil.  New 
Golden  w.,v  oy  Cabbage,  r ■. f  -i  than  Caulilk  wcr.  AlummotH  ‘diver  King  O.I.B,  verfl)iir.iK  me  and  pr 
,lu<.:i>r.  owing  to  nonuous  size,  rnltd  llav.w.  New  Mrutagem  Pen,  immense  foils  fil.cxl  with  large,  ri: 
fl.li  .r  l  I  V  I,,  unusually  v-r  .  luttive.  Wonder  of  France  Beau,  .,  remarktole  new  r.i-v  y,  super  or  to  all  others 
New  Kolb  Gem  Watermelon,  -ivyet.  sue  era-,  hmiouk  ;  c:i. .aiumsly  large  -  d  sol-.i.  New  liuby  King  Pep¬ 
per.  i  ;\  l.lr / r.  bti  .an-,  and  h  i  .  Ivuue,  New  l.iirge  Violet  Gournay  Kadl.h,  mil.!,  crisn,  end  tender,  sure 
to  •  ,  cae  a  i.ivorite.  New  Gurrando  Carrot,  mperior  fir  t  .t  -  use.  Koval  llruuihcatl  Cabbage, 
h  1 1  ■ '  s  i;v  .  l.'ifr.  site  tl'-v'l  s'  i  -  •  verv  - '  i  • and  tin-  _-.il— i. 

ANOTHER  LIBERAL  OFFER.  .SsasrtS- 

containing  n  Large  Packet,  of  Cholev-.t  ‘seed,  mating  a  Complete  A  ege table  Gar- 
den  in  id -  I  fir  ji  :  3 Boxes.  Jo-v.  Our  Flower  ('olleetlon,  emu  ri. in.  lOPueket.  J 

popular  Flower  -  '.  ns.  I's.ts.  s  cs1! . .’C I .  its.  fi.  All  -no  -..urchase  The  al  *  ve  co'-leciioiti, 

?^:r'-‘r’  $1,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1885. 

New  Garden  and  Farm  Alanunl.  mailed  free. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  criers. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/-■■rgERRrS 

-^4 


IN  VALUABLE  TO  ALL!' 

Will  be  mailed  I 

to  all  applicants  L _  _ 

and  to  customers  of  last  vear  without 
ordering  1L  It  contains  illustrations,  price*, 
deaeriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,”  etc, 

D.  M.  FE  RR  Y  &  CO.0^17 


SIBLEY’S 

Seeds 

nr  SEND  for  our  ILLUBTK  VTF.D  aud  I>E- 
SCK1PT1VE  CATALOGUE  of  Opr-  fMO 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  9CCU3 

n  |  ,a  mtC  kei.hs,  florists’  sup- 
“Lflll  I  w  PLIES  and  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS  mulled  FREE  ou  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CGt 


KOCllESTElt.  N.  Y. 
ML380  K.  Mala  SL 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
lXH)-20f*  Ra.tlolph  St. 


RAPE  VINES. 


All  vnrieties  old  and  new.  Includ¬ 
ing  NIAGARA.  Largest  Stock  in 
Amftri,  v.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
SILAS  WILSON.  ATI  vNTii’,  Iowa. 


SEEDS.  P.  CARROT.!.,  Wholomlo  Seed  Merchant 
Sricclaltlc-:  Keuttukv  Blue  anil  Orchard  Grass 
.7  AN1>  7i  W.  MAIN  STREET.  LEXINGTON.  KY. 


SF.F.O  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SFKDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Sent  Grain  in  Amcrlcn.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  a- dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL,  JR.. 

BOX  :ri,  HENS  M.I.,  OUT. 

Cot*  -V  NOR  T  II  II  K  N  V  N  t* 

K  t  A  I  *»»)t  t  in: kn  m  usuries. 

PEACH  TREES  sailed  to  all  sections 
Apple  Trees,  'vtra  i,m<  x,.pi  ,  kimG. 

Kieffer  &  Le  Conte  Pears 

V  FULL  LINK  of  all  kinds  at 
•;SL  NI’KSF.KV  S  t  Ot  K  «  HEAP. 


Tfpes.  Grape  V  ines,  sin:  I 
Frail,  and  oilier  plains  by  mall, 
.r?/'  stvpagisl  euiulogue  showing  b,,w 
and  wluo  to  plain,  wiih  niileh 
v  tliiahle  Infni  niulloli,  l  lii  v. 
RANDQkPH  PETERS,  Wllminulon.  Oeljw-r- 

GRAFTS,  STOCKS.  TREES. -Everything 

for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stark  Nursekiks,  Louisiana,  Mo.  51st  year.  800  acres. 


Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

Large  Stock,  at  Low  Price®.  Prince  Berries,  Jumbo 
Cornelia.  Atlantic.  Henderson,  Parry. 

Send  for  price  list.  ♦ 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT.  Jr.. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SEED  CORN  AND  OATS. 

Garden  Seeds.  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Eggs. 

Send  for  circular.  It  will  pay  you. 

R.  G.  CRIST,  New  -Market,  Ind. 


NURSERY  ■  Spring 

PHOENIX 

Small  Fruits,  etc. 

DELAY  AN,  WIS. 


Vpple  List  and 
Price  List  Free. 

Russian  and  other  Apple 
Trees,  Root-grafts.  Seeds 
Fay  Currant.  Marlboro 
Raspberry,  Grapevines. 

F.  K.  PIKE  NIX  &  SON. 


PEAR 

PUC  H 


HEADQUARTER 

birVKllT  TliKES.  £  - 


Msi«t  utK'-r 

NEWBERRIES  MARLBOKO^’ 

•  EARLY  CLUSTER! 

NEW  GRAPES  5?»^l«ay^ 

CURRANT*.  *<■■  <LFUu-'uio9«e.iv«.' 
J.  S.  i’OLUNS  MooreMtown,  N,  J* 


HAVE  YOU  A 

CARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

And  will  want  tlie  Best  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  it  a1/// save  money.  It  is  mailed 

Free  to  all,  and  you  ou&ltt  to 
have  it  before  buying  anywhere. 

wm:henry  maule, 

129  N  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DCADCDI  you  love  Rare  Flower*,  choicest 
nCHUCIli  only,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  X.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


•  P.  S.  CABBAGE.  The  Beat  SEEDS  fn  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tilu.vohast,  La  Plume,  Pa, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 


Conducted  by 

E .  S .  CARMAN, 

J.  S.  WOODWARD, 


Editor, 

Associate. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21. 1885. 


The  new  foreign  pea  Pride  of  America 
comes  to  us  with  high  praise.  We  shall 
try  it  and  report  to  our  readers. 

Our  readers,  as  if  they  were  generals 
confronted  by  a  threatening  enemy, 
should  now  prepare  for  a  vigorous  and  tri¬ 
umphant  campaign.  Study  (he  situation ; 
be  prepared  for  every  emergency.  Be 
ready  to  strike  at  the  right  time. 


Catalogue  notices  will  be  found  on 
pages  119  and  130.  Now  is  the  time  when 
our  readers  should  examine  them  so  that 
now  while  farm  labor  is  not  pressing,  they 
may  deliberately  determine  wbat  fertili¬ 
zers,  seeds  or  implements  to  order. 

Intending  advertisers  need  never  ap¬ 
ply  to  us  for  rates.  They  are  published 
in  every  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  never  depart  from  them.  We 
hold  that  all  advertisers  should  be  treated 
alike,  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  swindling 
to  charge  one  more  than  another  for  the 
same  privileges. 

All  of  our  readers  who  raise  potatoes 
are  asked  to  read  the  article  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  following  by  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  An  abundance  of  food  without 
ample  moisture  can  not  bring  you  large 
crops.  The  Rural’s  method  is  intended 
to  supply  both. 

Most  soils  are  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  bone  flour 
in  most  cases  gives  decided  results.  But 
when  bone  flour  does  not  give  any  results, 
you  may  assume  one  of  two  things,  viz., 
either  that  your  land  needs  also  potash 
and  nitrogen,  or  that  it  is  already  well 
supplied  with  plant  food. 


Three  different  posters :  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution ;  the  offer 
of  $3,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

A  State  Forestry  Association. — 
All  those  who  desire  to  see  such  measures 
adopted  as  shall  secure  the  wise  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  forest  lands,  are  invited  to 
meet  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  February  21,  at 
10:30  A.  M.,  to  consider  what  is  expedi¬ 
ent  to  be  done  to  organize  a  State  Forest¬ 
ry  Association.  The  call  is  signed  by  Ex- 
Gov.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Andrew  D. 
White,  President  of  Cornell,  Sherman  S. 
Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  etc.,  etc, 

A  Webster’s  Dictionary,  worth  one  dol¬ 
lar,  or  the  World’s  Cyclopedia,  is  now 
offered  to  our  present  subscribers,  for 
one  new  subscriber.  For  every  year 
of  the  past  seven  the  Rural  has  been 
able  to  say:  “Our  circulation  is  larger 
than  during  any  preceding  year” — and 
we  are  determined  that  1885  shall  prove 
no  exception.  The  times  are  hard,  and 
we  desire  to  meet  half-way  those  of  our 
subscribers  who  will  help  extend  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  circulation. 


A  considerable  part  of  our  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  is  now  ready  to  mail.  Hundreds  of  our 
subscribers  have  not  appl  ied.  Many ,  we  find., 
have  forgotten  to  do  so,  while  many  new 
friends  believe  then  i mil  receive  it  without  ap¬ 
plication.  The  R.  N-Y.  can  not  afford  to 
send  its  seed  distributions  to  any  who  do  not 
value  them,  and  who  are  not  i n  a  situation  to 
plant  and  care  for  them.  We  are  obliged  to 
pay  five  cents  postage  on  every  packer,  and 
we  charge  our  subscribers  but  two  cents. 
Those  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  papers  which  offer  Ihe  seeds 
as  a  paid  of  the  combination,  need  not  apply. 
The  seed  swill  be  sent,  to  such  subscribers  with¬ 
out  application  All  others  who  have  not  ap¬ 
plied.  should  do  so  AT  ONCE. 

One  of  the  shapeliest,  most  foliaceous 
trees  in  cultivation  is  the  Cucumber  Tree 
— Magnolia  acuminata.  It  is  the  hardi¬ 
est  of  magnolias,  and  is  used  as  a  stock 
for  most  other  species.  Its  natural  shape 
is  pyramidal, 'which  may  be  confined  as 
one  chooses  byjpruning.  For  a  stately, 


formal  tree,  densely  clothed  with  its  large, 
thick,  tropical  leaves,  there  are  few  others 
that  can  be  made  to  take  its  place. 
Many  other  magnolias  are  preferred  for 
more  showy  flowers,  but  there  is  no  other 
more  desirable  for  its  close  spray  and 
symmetrical  appearance. 

- »-»-♦ - 

You  may  prune  evergreen  trees  the 
same  as  deciduous  trees,  and  shape  them 
to  suit  the  fancy.  Years  ago,  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  leaders  of  such  coni¬ 
fers  a9  the  Norway  Spruce  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  they  would  never  be  renewed.  When 
we  consider  that  hedges  of  Arbor-vitas, 
Hemlock,  Norway  Spruce,  Retinisporas, 
Tiger-tail  Spruce,  etc.,  can  be  confined  to 
almost  any  bight  and  width,  we  may 
judge  that  other  evergreens  may  be  cut 
back  just  as  well.  In  pruning  pines, 
however,  we  should  be  careful  to  cut 
back  to  a  node  or  joint — otherwise  the 
bud  less  stem  will  die  back  to  the  joint, 
having  nothing  to  support  it. 

♦  »  - 

It  may  be  well  that  we  should  again 
remind  our  readers  that  they  should  sow 
upon  a  small  plot  of  wheat  or  rye  (in  early 
Spring)  at  the  rate  of  200  to  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  One-fortieth 
of  an  acre  (33x33  feet)  is  a  most  conven 
ient  size.  Upon  this,  sow  evenly  from 
five  to  ten  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  as 
soon  as  the  frost  has  left  the  soil — for 
this  climate  about  May  1st,  or  a  little 
later.  Should  it  happen  that  your  soil  is 
well  supplied  with  plant  food  of  all 
kinds,  it  will  have  little  effect;  but  should 
it  be  deficient  in  nitrogen,  the  effects  will 
be  surprising.  Even  though  the  soil  may 
be  deficient  in  soluble  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  it  may  still  act  as  a  solvent 
and  produce  a  marked  effect.  We  urge 
this  upon  our  readers  because  it  is  an 
easy  way  of  learning  most  valuable  truths. 
Later  in  the  season  we  shall  hope  they 
will  try  the  nitrate  of  soda,  or  salts  of 
ammonia,  upon  growing  potatoes  or  corn, 
remembering  the  Rural's  notable  experi¬ 
ment  of  last  Summer.  Our  readers  will 
confer  a  favor  if  they  will  make  this  little 
experiment  in  a  careful,  exact  manner, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 

—  - 

THE  SHIRE  HORSE  SHOW. 


Wk  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  following 
letter,  which  explains  itself: 

I-Iolywkll  Manor,  England.  ) 
February  2,  1885.  j 

At  tbe  present  time,  when  Americans  are 
so  thoroughly  posted  in  everything  connected 
with  pure>-bred  stock,  it  seems  notarniss  for 
me  to  remind  your  people  of  the  rare  treat  in 
store  for  the  lovers  of  a  good  general  purpose 
horse.  The  annual  show  of  Sbli'e  horses  Is  to 
be  held  in  tbe  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  com¬ 
mencing  on  February  24,  and  lasting  the 
three  following  days  'From  all  appearances, 
this  will  be  the  most  successful  show  ever 
held  here.  Tbe  prize  list  is  now  published,  and 
on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  last  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  class  prizes,  the  special  and 
champion  premiums  offered  are  so  liberal  that 
the  best  animal  in  the  show  may  win  £208. 10s., 
or  over  $1,000.  It  appears  probable  that  at 
least  250  stallicus  of  all  ages  will  be  shown 
and  probably  nearly  all  will  be  for  sale,  and 
on  the  last  two  days  Mr.  G.  M.  Sexton  will 
hold  a  continuous  sale.  Many  Americans 
should  avail  themselves  of  visiting  this  show, 
as  it  will  be  the  best  exhibition  of  heavy  draft 
horses  ever  held  in  the  British  Isles. 

SANDERS  SPENCER. 
- *-*-• - 

OUR  PRESENTS.— WHY  WE  GIVE 
THEM. 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that 
nothing  which  we  offer  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  premium  to  induce  any  person 
to  become  a  subscriber.  The  Rural  is 
richly  worth  all  we  ask  for  it,  and  more, 
and  we  wish  all  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
it.  But  the  gilts  are  intended  as  com¬ 
pensation  to  any  of  our  subscribers  and 
friends,  wh~  choose  to  accept  them,  for 
any  effort  they  so  kindly  make  in  bring¬ 
ing  tbe  Rural  to  the  notice  of  others, 
and  inducing  them  to  subscribe.  Every¬ 
thing  we  offer  has  been  carefully  selected, 
and  is  substantial  and  in  every  way  just 
as  represented,  and  we  believe  will  please 
every  one  who  may  obtain  it. 

From  present  indications  those  who 
work  for  one  of  tbe  231  presents,  will  be 
absolutely  certain  of  receiving  very  large 
pay  for  their  efforts;  but.  there  are  many 
who  would  like  one  of  our  regular  pre¬ 
miums  or  a  book  or  some  of  those  rare 
plants  which  we  offer,  and  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  so  arrange  as  to  please  even 
one.  Each  can  choose  the  clas«  in  which 
to  work  and  can  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  no  one  should  expect  more 
than  one  to  be  open  to  him. 

While  we  believe  that  no  paper  ever 
had  such  a  host  of  warm-hearted,  earnest 
friends,  we  also  believe  that  the  strong 
incentive  which  prompts  such  effective 
work  is  their  appreciation  of  the  Rural’s 
earnest  work  and  their  approval  of  its 
honesty,  and  their  desire  to  benefit  others 


by  inducing  them  to  become  its  readers, 
yet  we  wish  to  show  our  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  by  offering  them  something 
which  we  think  will  prove  a  real  Venefit, 
and  which  they  will  duly  prize. 

FOREIGN*  VINTAGES. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of 
the  wine-making  industry  of  this  country, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  vintages  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  rural  population. 
From  various  reports,  official  and  unoffi¬ 
cial,  it  appears  that  the  total  yield  of 
the.  last  vintage  of  France  was  782,- 
566,000  gallons,  and  although  this  was 
27,000,000  gallons  less  than  the  vintage 
of  1883,  it  exceeded  by  nearly  70,000,000 
gallons,  the  average  of  the  last  six  years. 
The  American  vines  have  become  well  ac¬ 
climated  wherever  introduced,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  extending  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera,  the  total  acreage  under  culti¬ 
vation  shows  alight  increase  as  compared 
with  last  year;  but  the  wine  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  such  good  quality,  and 
the  native  vines  destroyed  covered  120,- 
000  acres,  of  which  nearly  half  was  in  the 
brandy-making  Department  of  Charente. 
The  terrible  effects  of  the  phylloxera  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  ten  years 
ago  the  exports  were  13  times  the  im¬ 
ports,  while  for  the  last  four  years  the 
imports  have  twice  been  double  and 
twice  treble  the  exports.  The  De¬ 
partments  in  which  the  increase  in 
area  is  greatest  are  those  that  produce 
common  wines;  but  the  claret -growing 
Departments  of  Gironde  and  Charante- 
Infcrieure  have  suffered  very  severely. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  France  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  wine-producing 
countries  of  Europe,  having  an  average 
of  782,500,000  gallons  for  the  last  six 
years,  against  averages  of  525,000,000  in 
Italy;  495,000,000  in  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary;  450,000.000  in  Spain;  90,000,000  in 
Portugal;  78,750,000  in  Greece;  50,900,- 
000  in  Russia;  48,015,000  in  Turkey; 
45,405,000  in  Germany;  24,750,000  in 
Switzerland,  aud  18,000,000  gallons  in 
Roumania,  the  only  countries  that  do 
not  produce  wine  being  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Bervia. 
- - 

WELL-LAID  PLANS  PROFITABLE. 

A  good  general  carefully  studies  the 
situation,  lays  his  plans  fora  campaign  or 
battle  before  he  makes  a  move,  and  he 
who  does  not  is  sure  to  meet  with  such 
disaster  as  to  be  called  incompetent,  and 
be  dismissed  the  service.  Is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  which  all  depend  for  subsistence 
as  worthy  of  thought  as  the  operations  of 
a  general?  ItB  success  or  failure  certain¬ 
ly  depends  as  much  on  appljing  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought. 
And  yet  how  many  farmers  to-day  are 
without  auy  definite,  well-laid  plans  for 
the  Summer’s  campaign?  The  crops  of 
10  to  12  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  20  to  30 
bushels  of  com  or  oats,  as  well  as  the 
keeping  of  one  cow  to  three  or  four 
acres,  all  admit  do  not  pay  expenses,  and 
yet  these  are  about  the  average  of  the 
country;  while  in  every  neighborhood  are 
men  who  get  double  and  triple  these 
crops,  and  who  keep  twice  this  number  of 
stock  per  acre,  and  who,  amid  the  gene¬ 
ral  cry  of  hard  times,  have  plenty  of 
money. 

If  the  reason  he  sought  it  is  not  hard 
to  find:  the  one  is  careful,  observant, 
always  studying  his  business,  seeking  to 
know  why  one  field  produces  more  than 
another;  why  one  animal  thrives  better 
than  another;  he  is  trying  to  make  every 
crop  a  little  better  than  any  preceding 
one,  and  every  animal  make  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  showing  than  its  predecessor,  and  to 
this  end  he  studies  the  best  authors  on 
agricultural  topics,  and  reads  the  best 
agricultural  papers,  nis  fields  are  well 
tilled  and  free  from  weeds;  his  buildings 
in  good  repair;  his  barns  made  warm, 
and  his  stock  made  comfortable.  In 
Winter  he  rnatur.  s  plans  for  the  year’s 
work,  and  while  carefully  working  them 
out,  is  thinking  how  he  may  improve  on 
them  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The  majority  have  no  well  laid  plans; 
but  merely  the  cmdest  notion  of  what 
they  would  like  to  do.  Their  barns  are 
cold,  cheerless  and  not  half  filled;  their 
stock,  half  fed  and  unhoused,  reach  Spring 
in  a  half-starved  and  unprofitable  condi¬ 
tion.  These  people  spend  their  time  at 
the  corner  grocery  store  or  in  reading 
dime  novels  or  story  papers.  If  aDy  pa¬ 
per  bearing  the  name  of  agriculture  is 
found  with  them,  it  is  some  flimsy,  un¬ 
reliable  thing  that  they  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  to  take  because  it  costs  but  a  trifle, 
or,  because  it  is  connected  with  some 
bogus  lottery  scheme,  and  even  this 
is  scarcely  ever  opened  or  read.  Not 
having  any  matured  plans,  when  the 


rush  of  summer  work  comes  on,  their 
fields  are  only  half  tilled,  weeds  grow 
about  the  fences,  and  even  among  the 
crops,  and  a  meager  yield  and  no  profit 
is  the  result.  The  one  man  thrives,  lives 
well,  can  afford  the  best  of  everything, 
including  the  agricultural  paper.  The 
many  in  good  rimes  have  little  besides  a 
living,  and  in  case  of  low  prices,  exist 
only  by  the  most  pinching  economy, 
and  grumble  persistently  at  the  price 
of  everything.  The  one  is  the  master  of 
the  situation ;  the  many  are  the  creatures 
of  circumstances.  In  every  neighborhood 
the  many  would  be  greatly  profited  by 
imitating  the  ways  of  the  one.  A  day 
spent  now  in  maturing  plans  will  save 
many  in  the  rush  of  Summer. 

There  is  nothing  that  farming  so  much 
needs  as  more  brains  and  brain -work  in 
studying  the  necessities  and  capabilities 
of  the  farm,  and  in  systematically  plan¬ 
ning  its  work,  and  then  tenacity  in  intel¬ 
ligently  working  out  those  plans. 
Thought,  system  and  persistency  are  the 
foundation  pillars  of  successful  farming! 


BKBVITTES. 


Catalogue  notices  are  continued  on  pages 
119-20. 


Forestless  America— that’s  what  we  are 
coming  to. 

The  days  and  evenings  of  winter  farm  life 
are  too  much  alike. 

A  nfw,  rare,  and  liberal  offer  to  Rural 
subscribers— and  to  them  only.  See  page  12S. 

The  Clydesdale  Oats  are  short,  fat  and 
heavy,  resembling  good  samples  of  the  Wel¬ 
come. 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  fell  trees,  to 
have  the  timber  last?  We  need  experiments 
to  ascertain. 

The  Rural’s  Index  will  show  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  questions  were  answered  last  year. 
Consult  that  before  asking  questions. 

Raspberries,  yellow,  black,  red  and  pur¬ 
ple!  So  easily  raised— so  luscious  aud  health¬ 
ful!  How  can  farmers  be  content  without 
them? 

In  pinning  it  is  well  to  cover  the  wounds 
with  oil  or  white  lead  or  grafting-wax  or 
shellac  Even  the  cut-part  of  small  branches 
had  better  be  so  treated. 


Wk  would  again  remind  our  readers.  wfho 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  cabbage 
stumps  set  out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  frost 
leaves  the  ground,  will  give  the  earliest  of 
greens. 

Ik  you  have  not  mulched  your  strawberry 
plote,  it  will  still  be  well  to  do  so.  The  straw¬ 
berry  plant  suffers,  like  all  other  hardy 
plants,  most  during  late  February,  March  and 
early  April. 

Every  fanner  should  carefully  look  his 
stock  over.  If  they  are  being  so  kept  as  to 
gradually  fall  away,  they  are  losing  money 
for  their  owner,  and  should  be  either  better 
fed  or  sold  at  once.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  starve 
tbe  animals  now ! 

Drought  is  the  enemy— the  first  and  worst 
enemy — to  large  yields  of  potatoes.  Did  you 
ever  know  of  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  in  a  very 
dry  season,  un  matter  bow  rich  tbe  laud  may 
have  been?  The  Rural’s  method  conserves 
moisture.  It  will  give  you  a  large  yield  in 
spite  of  dry  weather.  Try  the  trench  system 
and  the  hav,  straw,  or  chaff  mulch. 

At  what  price  do  yon  estimate  your  own 
services  per  day  during  the  busy  season  on  the 
farm,  in  superintending  the  geueral  work  and 
in  working  and  planning  here  and  there 
where  a  goon  bead  and  experienced  hand  are 
most  needed?  Can  you  afford  to  take  the 
place  of  an  ordinary  laborer  and  neglect  the 
more  telling  work  of  the  practical  superiu- 
deudent?  And  to  what  extent  can  you  afford 
to  do  it? 


We  are  surprised  to  find  that  Horsford’s 
Market  Garden  Pea  is  offered  iu  many  Cata¬ 
logues  This  was  first  disseminated  iu  the 
Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  1883-4. 
We  have  never,  from  our  own  tests,  spoken 
in  its  favor,  and  we  placed  it  in  our  Distribu¬ 
tion  on  faith.  It  is  u  very  good  variety,  but 
there  are  several  others  of  more  merit.  Car 
ter’s  8tratageui,  ripening  at  about  r.he  same 
time,  is  far  superior.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Pea,  which  we  are  now  sending  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  also  superior  to  the  Market  Garden. 

The  exorbitant  charges  on  the  transporta 
tion  of  dead  meat  by  railroads  are  so  unjust  as 
to  have  caused  great  complaint,  not  only  from 
the  shippers  at  the  West,  but  also  from  the 
receivers  of  the  dressed  meat  at  the  1  ast.  At 
tbe  late  annual  moating  of  the  low-a  State 
Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  strongly  condemning  the 
railroads  for  charging  ns  much  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  dressed  carcass  of  an  animal 
as  they  do  for  a  live  one,  although  the  weight 
of  the  former  is  only  about  one-half  that 
of  the  latter,  and  it  takes  up  but  about  half 
tbe  room  in  the  ears.  This  is  an  outrage  on 
Western  producers,  as  it,  greatly  lessens  the 
profit  on  rearing  and  fattening  their  numer¬ 
ous  flocks  and  herds. 


florist  and  seedman  who  has  advertised 
:e  extensively  for  two  years  past,  was  so- 
erl  to  advertise  in  the  Rural  aud  the  fol- 
ing  conversation  ensued: 
dvertising  Agent:  “We  see  your  adver- 
ment.  tn  other  papers  and  are  surprised 
b  you  do  not  advertise  in  the  Rural, 
i  see  the  paper  or  know  of  it,  I  presume: 
lorist:  “Certainly.  1  have  wanted  to  ad- 
Lise  in  It,  but  I  advertise  largely  and  you 
not  give  me  special  rates.”  . 

dvertising  Agent:  “We  hsve  no  special 

>g  Our  rates  are  the  same  to  ml.’ 

lorist:  “Then  I  will  not  advertise  with 
Wherever  you  see  my  advertisement 
may  be  sure  I  obtain  special  rates.” 
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SypPLEHEUT 


NEW-YORKER. 


■  E^er?  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time,] 


{Continued  from  page  133  ) 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

IF.  U.  H.,  Wellington.  Ohio. — 1.  A  cow  of 
mine  dropped  her  calf  live  or  six  days  ago. 
The  day  she  ‘  came  in’  a  swelling  half  the 
size  of  a  man’s  head  appeared  on  her  breast. 
It  still  remains;  what  is  it?  2.  A  mare  of 
mine  has  been  more  or  less  severely  lame  at 
irregular  intervals  for  over  two  years.  The 
muscles  around  the  point  of  the  shoulder  are 
shrunken;  what  ails  her?  3.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  lice  on  cattle— one  that  can  be 
easily  applied  in  cold  weather? 

A  ns. — 1.  This  swelling  is  not  connected  with 
the  ‘coming  in”  of  the  cow.  If  is  probably 
the  result  of  an  injury,  and  perhaps  maybe 
caused  by  a  splinter  forced  into  the  part.  It 
should  be  fomented  with  hot  water,  wiped 
dry  and  immediately  rubbed  with  some  active 
liniment.  2.  The  cause  of  lameness  is,  no 
doubt,  in  the  foot;  but  it  cannot  be  correctly 
known  without  a  better  description,  if  the 
foot  is  pointed  forward  and  rested  on  the  toe, 
the  trouble  is  inflammation  of  the  navicular 
bon*,  which  is  tue  most  common  of  all  the 
diseases  of  the  horse’s  foot,  because  of  the 
very  common  mistake  made  iu  cutting  away 
the  frog  and  removing  the  natural  protection 
of  ttie  most  delicate  part  of  the  horse's  whole 
system,  and  the  point  upon  which  the  whole 
weight  ot  the  body  is  borne.  If  the  lameness 
iu  the  foot  is  removed,  the  shoulder  w  ill  soon 
com*  right,  again.  Examine  the  foot,  and  if 
the  sole  is  tender  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
or  the  horse  flinches  when  the  hollow  of  the 
heel  is  pressed  with  the  thumb,  then  poultice 
the  foot  with  hot  linseed  meal,  and  then  ap¬ 
ply  a  strong  liniment  around  the  coronet  and 
on  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  3  Strong  tobacco 
water  in  which  some  sulphur  has  been  digest¬ 
ed  at  a  neat  near  bailing,  for  12  hours,  with 
frequent  stirring,  will  free  calves  from  lice. 
Apply  it  to  the  poll  of  the  head,  along  the  (op 
of  the  neck  and  spine,  on  the  brisket  and  un¬ 
der  the  legs  where  the  vermin  most  abound; 
or  better  still  rub  the  animals  with  brushes 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
tried  pork  fat,  equal  parts.  Mercurial  oint¬ 
ment  should  not  be  used  at  this  season. 

MANURE  QUERIES,  ETC. 

C.  S.  C.,  Sweetsburg,  P.  Q.  —  l.  Can  two 
crops  of  clover  be  taken  off  uud  the  ground 
plowed  in  October,  and  what  crop  will  grow 
best  on  a  clover  sod?  2  How  much  barnyard 
manure  should  bespread  broadcast ou au  acre 
to  produce  the  best  corn  crop,  alone,  aud 
helped  with  plaster  aud  ashes?  3.  How  much 
laud  ought  the  manure  made  from  1«  cattle, 
old  and  young,  three  horses,  12  sheep,  two 
hogs  and  30  fowls,  fertilize?  4.  How  much 
corn  should  be  fed  to  12  sheep  in  connection 
with  good  Timothy  hay,  to  bring  them  through 
in  good  lambing  condition,  and  then  how 
much  to  keep  them  iugood  milkiug  order? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  lund  is  suflieiontly  rich, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  in  getting  two 
crops  of  the  medium  clover  in  a  season.  We 
often  get  two  in  time  to  plow  aud  sow  wheat 
on  the  sod  by  Sept.  20th.  Corn,  roots  and 
wheat  u II  do  splendidly  following  clover.  2. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  kind  of  soil  and 
its  richness  In  a  general  way,  too  much 
could  uot  be  applied;  but  If  the  land  is  a  light 
sand  and  much  more  was  put  on  than  needed 
by  the  corn,  much  of  its  value  would  lie  lost. 

It  is  safe  to  use  from  10  to  30  loads.  A  little 
experimenting  is  the  best  guide.  Where  hard¬ 
wood  ushes  can  be  bought  for  eight  to  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  apply  from  50  to  100  bushels 
per  acre,  aud  see  how  they  will  muke  the 
clover  grow.  3  That  much  stock,  properly 
fed  aud  bedded,  if  the  rnunure  is  properly 
saved  and  applied,  should  make  enough  for 
from  10  to  12  acres — a  good  coat.  4  Timothy 
&ay  is  uot  nearly  so  good  as  clover  for  sheep; 
but  whichever  they  get,  they  should  have  a 
daily  feed  of  roots.  With  this  and  good  shel¬ 
ter,  three  quarts  of  corn  should  keep  them 
thriving;  after  lambing,  give  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  coru  mixed  with  us  much  wheat  bran. 
“curing”  pork  and  beef. 

IF,  F.  s.,  Anthony. — Whac  is  the  process  of 
curing  meat  —pork  and  beef — dry-salted  and  in 
brine? 

Ans.— In  curing  pork,  first  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  cooled.  Cut  into  proper  size,  and 
for  curing  in  brine  first  coat  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  heavily  with  pure  salt;  the  solar  or 
coarse  is  the  best;  but  good  tine  salt  will  an¬ 
swer;  then  place  the  meat  ou  the  edge,  com¬ 


mencing  next  to  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  and 
place  the  rind  out,  or  next  the  staves.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  manner,  with  the  rind  always  on 
the  ou  ter  side  and  packing  as  closely  as  possi  ble, 
until  the  course  is  full.  Next  cover  this  course 
a  half  inch  thick  with  salt.,  taking  pains  that 
all  interstices  are  filled.  Pack  the  meat  thus, 
layer  after  layer,  until  the  barrel  is  full.  On 
the  top  place  an  iuch-and-a-balf  of  salt,  and 
put  in  the  upper  head,  if  one  is  to  be  used. 
Next,  fill  the  barrel  with  brine  made  with 
well  water  and  as  much  saltasit  will  dissolve, 
the  whole  having  been  boiled,  skimmed  and 
allowed  to  cool.  If  the  barrel  be  kept  full  of 
brine,  and  the  meat  in  open  barrels  be  kept 
down  by  weights  or  otherwise,  it  will  keep  as 
good  as  new  any  length  of  time  desired ;  but  if 
it  is  to  be  kept  more  than  one  year,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  draw  off  the  brine  in  tbe  first  Spring 
after  packing;  boil  and  skim  it,  and  after  it 
has  become  cold,  poor  it  back  on  the  meat. 
For  dry-salting,  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  each 
piece  iu  salt,  packing  it  up  iu  piles,  though  it 
is  much  better  to  have  the  salt  in  an  iron  ket¬ 
tle  and  beep  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  350c 
and  by  using  a  wooden  paddle  put  every  piece 
of  meat  into  the  salt  separately  for  a  half 
minute,  more  or  less,  and  tliea  pack  the  pieces 
into  piles.  It  is  well  to  go  over  the  meat  in 
about  ten  days,  repiling  and  resalting.  When 
properly  salted,  it  should  be  smoked,  more  or 
less,  to  taste.  Beef,  we  think,  is  never  dry- 
salted,  and  for  winter  use  iu  the  family  should 
be  put  into  a  pickle  just  strong  enough  to  11  jat 
a  potato  and  having  euough  sugar  or  molasses 
to  taste  quite  sweet.  For  market  purposes 
beef  is  made  much  salcer, 

DEATH  TO  WEEVILS.— FERTILIZERS. 

J.  C.  O.,  Somerset,  Ky.  —  1  Will  theremedy 
recommended  for  killiug  the  pea  weevil  also 
kid  the  bean  weevil;  and  if  so,  will  it  injure 
the  beans  for  culinary  purposes?  2.  A  Cin¬ 
cinnati  firm  will  furnish  bone  flour  at  $35  per 
ton,  which  the  State  Chemist  values  at  *48  75. 
The  firm  knows  nothing  of  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  but  will  sell  me  actual  potash 
at  5>£  cents  and  uitrateofsodaat  4j*  cents.  I 
can  get  stable  manure  at  $1  50  per  two-horse 
load;  soil  a  light  clay  and  sand,  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil.  1  wish  to  use  the  fertilizer  iu  a 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  orchard,  and  plant  to 
corn  and  potatoes.  Now  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  use  of  the  fertilizers  mentioned? 

Ans  — 1  The  remedy  we  recommended  was 
bi  sulphide  of  carbon,  to  be  put  with  the  peas 
or  beans  into  a  tight  box,  barrel  or  room,  and 
kept  there  for  a  few  hours  A  tablespoonful 
to  the  bushel  of  grain  Is  sufficient.  It  is  a 
deadly  poison,  aud  very  inflammable,  aud 
should  therefore  be  handled  with  care  It  is 
equally  efficacious  in  killing  the  beau  weevil, 
aud  will  not  iu  the  least  injure  the  beans  for 
food.  Merely  exposing  them  a  short  time  to 
the  air  will  dispel  «U  the  poison,  as  it  is  very 
volatile.  2.  Tbe  bone  flour  i*  certainly  cheap 
euougb,  if  as  good  as  you  represent.  Tbe 
potash  you  should  have  tested,  as  nearly  all 
commercial  potash  is  largely  adulterated  with 
salt.  Mix  400  pounds  of  bone  flour  and  100 
pounds  of  potash,  dampening  it  slightly  and 
covering  t  he  surface  with  land  plaster,  aud  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  apply  it  to  an  acre.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  applied  until  the 
plants  have  started  to  grow,  aud  it  would  be 
better  if  whatever  quantity  is  used  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  portions,  and  used  at  different 
times,  several  weeks  apart. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE,  ETC. 

E.  J.  B.,  Canterbury,  Conn  — l.  How  many 
pounds  iu  a  ton  of  superphosphate?  2.  lhave 
seen  the  statement  that  phosphoric  acid, 
after  applying  it  to  the  soil,  was  liable  to  re¬ 
vert.  thus  injuring  its  value.  What  is  “re¬ 
verting,"  and  is  raw  bone  liable  to  the  same 
injury?  3.  What  is  buckwheat  worth  for 
feed  where  Western  corn  costs  70  cents  per 
bushel  ? 

Ans  —1.  A  ton  contains  2,000  pounds,  in¬ 
cluding  packages.  2,  Pure  superphosphate  is 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  its  manufacture,  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  bone  meal,  and  the  lime  hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  affinity  fur  it  than  for  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  two  of  the  throe  parts  of  lime 
leave  their  combination  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  unite  with  the  sulphuric, -thus  leav¬ 
ing  the  lime  aud  phosphoric  add  united  iu 
equal  proportions,  or  superphosphate,  which 
is  perfectly  soluble  in  water  uud  thus  avail¬ 
able  food  for  plauts.  When  commercial 
superphosphate  is  applied  to  the  soil,  unless  ut 
once  takeu  up,  probably  iu  a  few  hours,  the 
soil  takes  a  proportion  of  the  sulphuric  add 
from  its  combination  with  the  lime,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  one  half  of  the  lime  to  go  back  to  its 
former  combination  with  the  phosphoric  add, 
making  a  compound  of  two  parts  of  lime  aud 
one  of  tbe  acid.  In  this  form  it  is  called 
“reverted,”  uud  although  uot  soluble  iu 
water,  it  is  still,  through  the  action  ot  the 
living  roots  of  plauts,  available  plaut  food, 
though  not  as  readily  available  as  in  the  more 
soluble  form  Of  superphosphate.  The  phos¬ 


phoric  acid  of  raw  bone  is  in  combination 
with  three  times  the  quantity  of  lime,  and  in 
this  form  is  entirely  iusoluble  and  unavailable 
as  plant  food,  and  can  only  become  of  use  as 
it  slowly  decompos  s  in  the  soil.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  of  its  decomposition  and  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer  depend  entirely  upon  its  fineness — 
the  more  minutely  It  is  divided,  of  course,  the 
more  it  comes  iu  contact  with  air,  moisture 
and  soil,  and  the  more  rapidly  it  decomposes 
and  can  be  used  by  the  growing  plants.  3. 
For  milk  production  it  is  worth  more,  pound 
for  pound,  than  corn,  but  not  for  fat  or  butter 
production. 

WORK  OF  HIRED  HAND. 

“ Hired  Man,"  Kmderhook,  N.  Y. — 1.  Last 
year  I  worked  eight  mont  hs  at  $20  per  month, 
always  beginning  before  sunrise  and  often 
working  as  late  as  nine  o’clock.  Now,  what 
privileges  should  a  man  hired  by  the  month 
have?  2.  Is  he  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays 
when  ttiere  is  no  bargain  ab  >ut  it?  3.  Do  you 
think  wages  will  be  as  high  as  last  season  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  reasonable  that  a  man  hired 
hy  tbe  month  should  be  expected  to  feel  an 
interest  in  his  employer’s  success,  and  in  case 
of  threatened  rain,  or  other  necessity,  he 
should  be  willing  to  work  all  night  if  neces¬ 
sary;  but  the  employer  who  would  not  appre¬ 
ciate  such  a  favor  is  but  little  entitled  to  such 
a  man,  and  we  hardly  think  it  reasonable  to 
ask  one  to  work  habitually  till  nine  o’clock. 
We  have  found  about  the  best  results  from 
about  ten  hours’  good,  taithful  labor.  2.  We 
suppose  there  is  no  law  compelling  a  hired 
man,  in  the  absence  of  a  bargain,  to  work 
more  than  six  days  in  the  week,  but  tbe  cus 
tom  is  for  mouth  men  to  do  the  ordinary 
chores  of  the  farm  on  Sundavs,  We  think  a 
reasonable  man  would  be  willing  to  do  this; 
but,  ou  the  other  band,  the  employer  should 
realize  that  his  is  the  part  of  good  fellowship, 
and  should  be  willing  to  at  least  feel  that  he 
is  well  treated.  3.  This  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer:  but  we  think  wages  arefn’ly  as  high 
as  farmers,  at  the  prices  for  their  products,  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  that  the  tendency  will  be 
downward,  especially  so  for  all  but  the  best. 

STARTING  FARMING. 

C.  W.  L  ,  New  York  City. — Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  in  regard  to  baying  or  hiring,  or  tak¬ 
ing  shares  in  a  small  farm,  I  am  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  commence  tbis  Summer. 

Ans — This  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  ques¬ 
tions  we  receive.  Now  it  might  be  possible 
for  a  prophet  to  answer  this  intelligently, 

I  giving  the  desired  information;  bat  we  can’t 
We  don’t  know  whether  the  inquirer  ever 
worked  a  day  on  a  farm;  whether  he  is  old  or 
youug;  whet  tier  he  has  or  has  not  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  or  of  plant  growth  even, 
and  so  what  can  we  say?  Simply  this:  every¬ 
thing  in  farming,  as  to  the  land  to  buy,  and 
where  and  what  to  raise,  depends  upon  the 
man,  ami  success  will  only  come  from  profi¬ 
ciency.  So  if  you  have  uo  experience,  look 
about,  see  what  you  think  would  suit  you. 
No  matter  how  much  rnouey  you  have,  hire 
out  to  the  owner.savmg  uothing  about  buying, 
and  at  the  same  time  study  the  land  and  the 
business,  and  wheu  you  have  lioth  weillearced, 
then,  if  they  suit  yon.  buy,  and  you  can’t  be 
far  wrong.  No  matter  if  you  are  a  million¬ 
aire,  a  year  or  two  of  good,  honest  toil  will 
pav,  in  muscle  and  good  constitution  if  in 
nothiug  else. 

CODLING  MOTH  LARV.E  IN  AN  APPLE,  AND 
YELLOWS  IN  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

H.,  Lockhaven.  Pa.— 1.  My  orenard,  early 
in  the  season,  looked  very  promising.  In 
August,  the  apples  commenced  to  decay  and 
dropoff,  having  been  previously  stung.  What 
can  1  do  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
trouble  uext  season!  2.  The  peach  trees  in  the 
same  orchard  looked  well  iu  the  Spring  and 
promised  au  abundant  crop,  the  fruit  got 
prematurely  red,  not  ripe,  ami  fell  off,  haviug 
partly  rotted  on  the  trees.  Some  of  the  trees 
turned  yellow  though  most  remained  green, 
what  is  the  trouble? 

Ans.— 1.  Tbe  apples  were  eaten  by  the 
larva*  of  the  codling  moth ,  aud  from  many 
experiments  t  hat  have  been  reported,  we  think 
the  pests  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  the 
trees,  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
cherries,  with  a  mixture  of  Paris-green  and 
water.  We  dislike  very  much  to  recommend 
Hits,  as  it  is  a  very  deadly  poison,  and  when 
used  should  he  handled  with  the  utmost  care, 
aud  animals  should  not  be  allowed  to  pasture 
about  the  trees  until  after  a  heuvy  rain,  2. 
We  are  very  sorry  for  our  friend,  and  dislike 
very  much  to  be  obliged  to  tell  him  the  cause 
of  trouble  with  his  peach  orchard,  aud  we  very 
much  hope  we  are  iu  error,  but  the  indications 
are  so  plain  that  wo  have  no  doubt  that  the 
trees  are  affected  with  the  yellows.  It  they 
were  all  yellow,  we  might  have  concluded  it 
was  from  the  effect  of  borers  or  improper 
care;  but  wheu  a  tree  looking  green  and  vig¬ 
orous,  has  its  fruit  prematurely  reddened,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  was 
mottled-red  with  much  red  on  the  inside, 


there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  We  advise  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  250  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  450  pounds  of  dissolved  bone, 
putting  not  less  than  seven  pounds  to  the 
tree.  While  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  is 
a  specific,  we  are  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  healthy  appearance  of  some  peach 
trees  about  which  we  used  the  mixture  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Sommer. 

ASPARAGUS:  SAGE:  CELERY. 

o.  V.  W.,  Lyons,  Wis— 1.  What  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  asparagus  are  best  for  market?  2 
Should  I  plant  seeds  or  roots?  3.  What  va¬ 
riety  of  sage  is  best  for  market?  4.  Can  the 
leaves  be  properly  dried  in  a  fruit  evapora¬ 
tor?  5.  What  is  the  average  product  of  dried 
sage  per  acre?  6.  Where  can  I  get  seed  of  the 
Half-dwarf  Golden  Heartwell  Celery?  7. 
W  hat  is  a  reliable  work  on  market  gardening 
and  small  fruit  growing? 

Ans.— 1.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  and  find 
more  in  the  soil  and  cultivation  than  in  the 
variety  The  Colossa1  and  Argenteuil  are,  at 
any  rate,  as  good  as  any.  2  As  you  like. 
From  roots  you  will  get  cuttings  one  year 
earlier.  The  Argenteuil  seed  will  cost  you 
$1.50  a  pound:  the  Colossal  50  cents.  Two- 
year-old  roots  of  Colossal  will  cost  $1.00  per 
hundred.  3.  The  Common,  or  Red-leaved. 
Ibere  is  little  difference.  The  first  bears  lar¬ 
ger  leaves;  the  second,  small  leaves  in  greater 
numbers.  4.  With  care  iu  regulating  the  heat 
not  to  dispel  the  essential  oil.  5.  We  do 
not  know.  6.  Perfection  Heartwell  is  the 
name  of  the  kind  sent  out  by  the  Rural.  It 
was  first  catalogued  by  Thor  burn  &  Co.,  15 
John  Street,  N.  Y.  7.  Peter  Henderson's 
Gardening  for  Profit;  price,  $1.50.  Fuller’s 
Small  Fruit  Guitarist ;  price,  $1.50.  They 
ought  to  be  sold  for  half.  Thanks  for  kind 
words. 

FEED  FOR  FATTENING  STEERS. 

L  B  E„  West  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.— 1.  I  have 
two  fair-sized  steers,  21  months  old,  which  I 
wish  to  sell  fat  in  April;  which  will  be  the 
most  profitable  food  at  the  following  prices: 
wheat  bran,  $19;  middlings,  $23;  corn  and 
oats,  ground  together,  $25:  sifted  corn  meal, 
the  same  price?  2.  How  much  for  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion;  3.  If  I  feed  white  Swede  turnips  daily, 
will  they  cause  the  meat  to  have  a  bad  taste? 

Ans.  1.  You  should  be  able  to  get  corn- 
meal  by  buying  corn  and  getting  it  ground, 
for  much  less  than  $25.  and  need  not  pay  any- 
thing  for  having  it  sifted.  Yon  also  can  get 
ofi-meal  (old-process)  by  driving  over  to  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Mix  150  pounds  of  coru-meal  with 
100  pounds  of  bran  and  5U  pouuds  of  the  oil- 
meal,  if  you  get  it:  if  not,  feed  corn-meal  and 
bran  alone.  2.  You  should  gradually  increase 
the  ration,  till  you  feed  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  and  digest  well.  This  yoo  can  know  by 
the  smell  of  the  stable.  The  more  they  can  be 
induced  to  eat  and  digest,  the  larger  will  be 
the  profit  in  feeding.  3.  Feed  the  Swedes  by 
all  meaus.  They  will  enable  the  steers  to  eat 
aud  digest  nearly  one  half  more  feed,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  causing  the  meat  to 
“taste.” 

AMOUNT  OF  HAY  IN  A  STACK  AND  OF  CORN 
IN  A  CRIB. 

J.  W.  B.,  Memphis,  Mo  —1.  By  what  rule 
can  I  estimate,  approximately,  the  tonsof  hay 
in  a  stack?  2.  Also  the  amount  of  corn  in  a 
crib? 

Ans.— 1.  Ascertaining  the  hay  in  a  stack  by 
measurement  is  much  like  the  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  weight  of  pork  in  Pennsylvania  in 
early  days.  They  nut  a  rail  across  the  fence, 
piled  the  pork  on  one  end  aud  balanced  it 
with  a  pile  of  stones,  and  then  guessed  at  the 
weight  of  tbe  stones.  The  amounc  of  hay  all 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  hay,  how  much  set¬ 
tled,  and  how  large  t  he  stacks  are.  In  a  roug  h 
way,  ascertain  the  cubic  feet  of  bay  by  mea¬ 
surement,  and,  if  Timothy  or  other  tame  bay 
well  settled,  allow  about  400  or  45U  cubic  feet 
to  a  ton;  if  clover,  it  will  take  from  500  to 
600  feet,  and  if  Blue  Grass,  as  low  as  350  feet 
may  make  a  ton.  2.  If  you  wish  to  ascerta 
the  bushels  of  ear  measurement,  find  the  cu¬ 
bic  conteuts  of  the  crib,  multiply  this  by  2S 
and  divide  the  product  by  43.  which  will  give 
the  heaped  bushels  of  ears.  To  ascertain  the 
bushels  of  sbelledcorn.  find  the  cubic  feet,  as 
before;  multiply  by  four  and  divide  by  nine, 
which  will  give  the  number  of  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  weighing  5b  pounds,  nearly. 

GROWING  BITTER  NUTS  AND  GRAPE-VINE 
CUTTINGS. 

IF.  L  ,  Centerville,  Wis.-l.  Will  it  pay  to 
grow  Bitter-nut  hoop  poles  at  $1  per  100? 
What  time  should  they  be  plauted  and  how? 

2.  What  is  the  best  mangel  for  stock  feeding? 

3.  How  are  grape-vines  propagated  from 
single  eyes? 

Ans  —1.  We  can’t  say,  as  we  know  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  the  laud  or  its  adaptation  to  the 
crop.  Try  a  small  piece  first.  Plant  on  ground 
prepared  as  foi  coru,  1  ■ .,  foot  apart,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  The  nuts  should  be  plauted 
as  early  iu  Spring  as  possible,  having  been 
kept  over  \\  inter  in  damp  moss  or  sand,  an 
allowed  to  freeze.  Keep  cultivated  aud  free 
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of  weeds  and  grass  until  they  are  large  enough 
to  care  for  themselves.  When  large  enough, 
cut  in  Winter  and  they  will  grow  again  better 
than  at  first,  and  produce  a  crop  much  more 
quickiy.  2,  The  Yellow  Globe  is  a  good  one, 
and  so  is  the  Mammoth  Long  Red— the  Yel¬ 
low  Globe  for  the  main  crop.  3.  Cut  the 
cuttings  just  above  the  eyes,  leaving  as  much 
wood  below  as  possible.  Plan  t  in  rich,  pretty 
sandy  and  moist  ground  as  early  as  convenient 
in  Spring,  pressing  the  soil  close  about  the 
cuttings  and  having  the  eye  just  level  with  the 
surface,  if  tan  bark  is  handy,  mulch  them  an 
inch  deep  with  that.  Keep  free  from  weeds. 

“clover  bloat’’  or  hoven. 

G.  TP.  E.-  Ashland ,  Pa. — How  can  a  cow  be 
cured  of  clover  bloat,  and  how  can  the  ail¬ 
ment  be  prevented? 

Ans. — We  suppose  what  is  meant  is  boven, 
or  the  effect  produced  by  eating  too  much 
clover,  wben  first  turned  into  the  fields.  If  so, 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  large  bulk  ot  green  clover  with  which  the 
cows  over-fill  their  stomachs.  This  generates 
an  enormous  amount  of  gas,  the  pressure  from 
which  becomes  so  great  sometimes  as  to  rup¬ 
ture  the  stomach  and  often  cause  death,  and 
it  can  be  prevented  entirely  by  turning  the 
cows  into  the  fields  for  an  hour  the  first  day; 
for  two  hours  the  second:  for  three  the  third, 
and  not  in  any  case  turning  them  in  until  the 
dew  is  entirely  dried  off.  Or.  if  cows  are  first 
turned  for  a  few'  days  on  some  other  pasture 
before  putting  them  into  the  clover  field,  there 
will  be  but  little  danger.  When  carelessly 
turned  out  and  the  trouble  is  unon  them,  they 
can  besafelv  and  quickly  relieved  by  inserting, 
in  the  absence  of  a  better  instrument,  a  kDife 
with  a  narrow  blade  five  or  six  inches  long,  at 
a  point  cn  the  left  side  about  midway  between 
the  bip  and  first  rib,  and  about  from  three  to 
five  inches  from  the  spine,  where  the  fiist  stom¬ 
ach  or  paunch,  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the  ab¬ 
domen.  This  will  allow  tho  escape  of  the 
generated  gas,  and  it  alone  usually  effects  a 
complete  cure.  But  prevent  ion  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  much  better  than  cure. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  CORN. 

G  S  S.,  Middleburg,  Pa. — 1.  Would  plaster 
and  barnyard  manure  injure  a  good  crop  of 
corn  on  a  heavy  limestoneaud  flint,  soil  where, 
after  wheat,  grass  seed  failed  to  catch?  It 
was  limed  a  few  years  since,  and  that  seemed 
to  do  no  good.  2  I  have  10  acres  of  the  same 
kind  oi  laud  in  wheat,  which  does  not  look 
well;  would  nitrate  of  soda  help  it,  aud  how 
much  per  acre? 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  to  the  most  of  this  field  400 
pounds  of  some  complete  fertilizer  per  acre, 
after  putting  on  all  the  barnyard  manure  you 
can  spare;  but  on  small  plots  try  some  experi¬ 
ments—  to  one  apply  wood  ashes  or  potash  iu 
some  form;  to  another  a  plain  superphos¬ 
phate;  to  another  nitrate  of  soda,  aud  to 
others  a  mixture  of  each  of  the  two;  watch 
carefully,  and  the  result  will  tell  you  more 
than  all  the  men  in  the  world  can  guess  at. 
On  some  soils  plaster  does  wonders:  on  others, 
nothing.  2  Experiment  on.  this  field  in  the 
same  way.  Curate  of  soda  will  cause  a  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  straw,  but  eauuot  produce 
grain  if  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  not 
present.  To  apply  nitrate  of  soda,  reduce  it 
to  a  fine  powder' and  mix  100  pounds  with 
twice  its  weight  of  dust  or  plaster,  and  sow  on 
a  dry  day,  after  the  wheat  has  started  iu 
growth. 

GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

E.  A .  S.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — 1.  Can  sweet 
potatoes  be  raised  in  Virginia  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  only,  on  a  light,  sandy  soil;  and 
if  so,  what  should  be  used?  2.  Would  stable 
manure  drawn  in  January  and  February  be 
rotted  enough  at  planting  time?  3.  If  rye  is 
sown  in  the  Fall  and  plowed  under  in  Spring, 
will  it  improve  land  for  sweet  potatoes?  4. 
Can  these  be  grown  successfully  on  the  same 
land  year  after  year?  5.  Should  they  be 
planted  in  rows  or  hills? 

Ans. — 1.  Unquestionably.  In  the  absence 
•f  any  special  knowledge  of  the  soil,  use  any 
fertilizer  that  will  give  four  per  cent,  of  am¬ 
monia,  12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  four 
per  cent,  of  actual  potash,  which  is  equivalent 
to  eight  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  You 
may  buy  your  own  fish,  blood,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash  separately  and  n.ix  them,  or  buy 
the  complete  fertilizer  already  prepared. 
Spread  over  and  in  the  ridges  at  the  rate  of 
500  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  all.  2.  No,  not  to 
give  immediate  effect.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yes,  if 
you  furnish  the  food.  5.  We  plant  them  in 
ridges  four  feet  apart— the  plants  18  inches 
apart. 

NgW  AND  OLD-PROCESS  OIL  MEAL  FOR  FEED. 

J.  C.  S.,  Jackson,  Mich . — Why  does  the 
Rural  recommend  new-process  meal  as  bet¬ 
ter  for  cows  than  old-process?  Feeders  here 
think  the  old  a  superior  article,  both  for  milk 
and  fattening? 

Ans.— The  old-process  meal  contains  from 
11  to  15  per  cent,  of  free  oil  and  for  this  rea¬ 


son  can  only  be  fed  very  sparingly,  or  it  be¬ 
comes  diuretic  aud  injurious;  and,  besides 
this,  the  large  amount  of  oil  makes  the  butter 
made  from  cows  eating  much  of  it  have  a 
bad  taste.  The  new-process  meal  has  only 
from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  oil ;  but  a  much 
larger  per  cent,  of  muscle,  blood,  and,  of 
course,  milk-forming  elements,  and  for  that 
reason  can  be  fed  in  much  larger  proportion, 
with  safety.  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  new-process  meal  is  its 
coarseness.  If  the  manufacturers  would  put 
in  machinery  aud  regriud  this  meal,  making 
it  as  fine  as  the  old-process  sort  it  would  be 
vastly  more  desirable  food. 

FERTILIZER  QUEr  IKS. 

E.  G ,  B.,  Dover,  Del  — On  clay  loam  in  a 
fair  state  of  fertility,  what  brand  of  fertilizer 
and  how  much  per  acre  shall  I  use  to  produce 
50  bushe's  of  corn?  2.  In  addiiion  to  the  above, 
how  much  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used  to 
raise  the  product  to  60  bushels?  S.  Is  it  not 
economy  to  buy  a  high-grade  fertilizer  in 
preference  to  a  cheaper  article? 

Ans. — L  There  are  so  maoy  good  brands, 
it  would  be  very  improper  for  us  to  say  wbieb 
one  should  be  used,  nor  have  we  omniscience 
enough  to  prescribe  on  such  meager  data.  W  e 
should  use  one  having  a  good  percentage  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and 
should  try  different  amounts  on  different 
parts  of  the  field.  Knowledge  thus  obtained 
is  w  or bh  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  any¬ 
body’s  “say-so."  2.  We  have  given  oil  the 
information  we  have  about  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  We  shall  experiment  further,  and 
we  advise  you  to  do  the  same  thing.  Apply 
to  a  small  plot  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds;  to 
another,  200  pofiuds  per  acre,  half  when  the 
com  is  six  inches  high,  and  the  rest  when  it  is 
nearly  ready  to  tassel,  and  watch  the  results. 
Wd  want  all  to  become  observing  and  self- 
reliant.  3.  It  is  the  greatest  economy,  as  the 
best  costs  the  same  for  freight,  hauling  and 
handling  as  the  inferior  sort,  and  of  course, 
produces  much  better  results  in  proportion  to 
its  ultimate  cost. 

“MIXED”  ORCHARDING,  ETC. 

E.  B.  Z.,  Marshallmlle,  Ohio. — 1.  Would 
you  approve  of  planting  apple,  peach,  plum, 
pear  and  cherry  trees  and  berries  on  the  same 
ground?  2.  If  so,  what  distance  apart  for 
each  kind?  3.  The  land  is  good  loam  on  a 
gravely  clay  subsoil.  It  had  25  loads  of  well 
rotted  sawdust,  and  15  loads  of  stable  manure 
per  acre  plowed  in,  in  the  Fall,  what  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  does  it  need  iu  the  Spring? 

Ans. — 1.  Such  planting  is  often  done;  but 
unless  the  land  is  high  priced,  we  like  separate 
planting  better.  2  Place  the  apples  40  feet 
apart  each  wav ;  put  a  peach  or  plum  tree  be¬ 
tween  them  each  way.  In  the  center  of  the 
apple  tree  square  plant  a  pear  or  cherry  tree; 
this  will  leave  the  rows  20  feet  apart,  aud  two 
rows  of  berries  may  be  planted  between, 
putting  them  seven  feet  from  the  tree  row. 
Three  berry  plauts  may  be  placed  in  the  tree 
row  without  having  the  nearest  one  within 
seven  feet  of  the  tree.  With,  such  planting 
you  must  manure  every  year  and  manure 
high.  3.  It  needs  nothing  more  in  the 
Spring. 

JOHNSON  GRASS  QUERIES. 

A.  S.,  Westover,  Md.—l.  Where  did  John¬ 
son  Grass  originate?  2.  What  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  it  in  this  latitude  and  how  much  per 
acre?  3.  Wliat  preparation  does  the  soil  ueedf 
4  How  should  one  proceed  to  get  a  good  crop? 
5.  Does  it  need  to  be  seeded  every  year  ?  6.  Of 
whom  can  genuiueseed  be  obtained? 

Ans  — 1.  The  best  information  we  find  is 
that  the  seed  came  from  Turkey  about  1835. 
It  was  then  called  Guinea  Grass,  a  name  that 
should  be  applied  only  to  Panicum  jumento- 
rum.  2.  Bow  in  May  for  your  climate— one 
bushel.  3.  The  same  preparation  as  lor  corn. 
Any  well  drained  soil.  4.  We  should  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plau,  after  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing,  to  sow  a  bushel  to  the  acre  broadcast. 
Then  harrow  aud  roll.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  Fall  like  wheat.  5.  No,  it  is  per- 
reuuial — may  be  cut  for  hay  and  still  mature 
an  abundance  of  seed.  6.  You  will  find 
it  among  the  grass  or  miscellaneous  seeds  of 
many  of  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues.  Send  for 
them. 

WORMS  IN  A  COLT,  ETC. 

M.  A.  K.,  Dennis,  Kansas. — A  mare,  heavy 
with  foal,  has  a  swelling  on  each  side,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  flank  to  the  girth,  and  about  six 
inches  wide.  She  eats  heartily  and  in  other 
respects  appears  all  right.  What  ails  her? 
2.  What  is  a  remedy  for  worms,  about  1*4 
inch  long,  in  a  colt? 

Anb. — 1,  Do  nothing  at  present  about  the 
swellings  on  the  flauk;  but  watch  them  closely 
aDd  report  if  anything  more  occurs.  2,  For  the 
worms,  give  doses  of  one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  and  one  ounce  of  turpentine  for  a  horse, 
and  half  as  much  for  a  colt,  every  third  day; 
repeat  three  times,  then  wait  a  week  and  re¬ 
peat  again.  After  that,  mix,  powdered,  two 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  irou,  four  ounces  of  cal- 


isaya  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  asafoetida  as 
evenly  as  possible  with  one  pound  of  linseed 

meal,  and  give  one  heaping  tablespoon ful 
once  a  day  in  some  cut  feed  or  bran  masb. 

DISSOLVING  BONES,  ETC. 

N.  W.  E.,  Salisbury,  Conn. — 1  What  is  the 
most  practical  way  of  dissolving  bones  wdtb 
sulphuric,  acid  for  home  use?  2,  Would 
cement  such  as  is  used  in  plastering  a  cisteru, 
be  dissolved  by  the  acid? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  bones  are  broken  moder¬ 
ately  fine,  they  can  be  piled  in  a  heap,  and 
as  piled,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  two 
parts  of  water  to  oue  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
every  week  or  teu  days  shoveled  over  and 
re  wet  with  a  siruiliar  soluticm,  keeping  them 
as  wet  as  possihle  without  draining.  In  this 
way  they  will  gradually  melt  duvmiuto  a  fine 
manure;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
handling  the  acid,  as  iti*  extremely  corrosive. 
2.  It  would  destroy  the  cement.  A  good  way 
to  treat  animal  carcasses  is  to  pile  them  with 
fresh  manure,  slightly  coveriug  the  pile  with 

loam. 

JERSEY  HERD  BOOKS. 

C.  B  ,  New  Lisbon,  N.  F. —  What  is  the 
difference  in  the  two  Jersery  Herd  books,  the 
A.  J.  H.  B.  and  the  A.  J.  C.  C.,  and  why  does 
not  registry  in  the  one  count  as  much  as  in 
the  other? 

Ans. — The  original  was  the  A  J.  H.  B  ,  aDd 
the  managers  are  charged  with  being  some¬ 
what  negligent  as  to  the  requirements  for 
registry,  and  tbatsome  stock  not  pure  bred  has 
got  on  its  pages,  and  so  the  breeders  of  those 
known  to  be  pure,  started  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  and 
as  the  managers  of  this  are  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  and  particular  as  to  all  the  requirements 
being  met  before  an  animal  is  registered,  of 
course  this  gives  much  the  greater  value  to 
those  that  are  registered. 

RAISING  WATER. 

*4.  W.  M.,  No  Address. — Will  you  inform 
me  is  there  any  mechanical  device  by  which 
all  the  water  from  a  spring  can  be  forced  up 
into  a  distributing  reservoir  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  stream  that  runs  in  near  proximity 
to  the  spring,  and  has  a  fall  of  \}4  foot  to  the 
rod?  A  hydraulic  ram  operates  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  but  a  large  percentage  of  water  is  lost, 
which  I  desire  to  save? 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  utilize  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  stream  to  raise  the  spring  water,  is  by  the 
use  of  a  dam  and  pump.  If  these  are  pro¬ 
perly  constructed,  they  should  not  require 
attention  more  than  once  a  day,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  too  much  in  return  for  all  the 
water  required. 

FEED  FOR  HEIFER  “COMING  IN.” 

M.  H.,  Salon,  Mass.—  How  should  a  young 
heifer  comiug  iu,  in  the  Bpring,  be  fed? 

Ans. — Fetd  a  reasonable  amount  of  good 
hay,  and  some  straw.  Give  a  daily  feed  of 
some  succulent  fond,  such  as  roots  or  silage- 
say,  fifteen  pounds — and  such  a  quantity  of 
a  mixture  of  corn  meal  aud  shorts  or  bran, 
equal  parts,  or  corn  meal  and  crushed  oats, 
equal  parts,  as  will  keep  her  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion,  feeding  it  twice  a  day.  It  is  about  as 
easy  for  us  to  give  a  definite  quantity  as  to 
tell  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk,  without  seeing  it. 

A  GOOD  POTATO  DIGGER. 

D.  A.  F.,  Edgetjvn,  Ohio, — Which  is  the 
best  potato  digger  for  a  farmer  who  raises 
from  four  to  six  acres  yearly — soil  a  gravelly 
sand,  with  some  clay  ? 

ANS.  —There  are  several  diggers  of  the  shovel- 
plow  form,  that  are  very  low-priced,  and  do 
very  fair  work,  only  one  is  compelled  to  pick 
up  the  tubers  as  fast  as  they  are  dug.  The 
Herrington  Digger  is  on  a  new  priuciple.  It 
digs  well  and  oau  be  used  to  dig  a  whole  field 
without  picking  up  a  single  row;  but  it  is 
pretty  high  priced.  One  might  own  it  and 
dig  for  his  neighbors  besides  digging  his  own 

- *♦« - — 

Miscellaneous. 

S.  S.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. — I  see  so  many 
different  grain  rations  recommended  as  the 
best  for  butter  production,  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  which  to  select.  Since  April  1, 1  have 
fed  daily  to  seven  grade  Jerseys  eight  quarts 
a  day  of  u  ini  xture  composed  of  200  pounds  of 
coarse  wheat  brau,  75  pounds  of  fine  corn 
meal,  and  50  pounds  of  wheat,  and  from  April 
1,  1884  to  January  1,  1885,  the  cows  yielded 
2,026  pounds  of  butter— au  average  of  280^; 
pouuds  each ;  is  the  ration  a  good  one?  2. 
What  kind  and  quantity  of  feed  should  be 
given  when  cows  are  at  pasture  and  when, 
during  the  Wiuter.they  are  fed  liberally  equal 
parts  of  clover  hay,  corn-stalks  and  bright 
oat  straw,  and  in  the  Fall  when  they  are  in 
the  stable  and  fed  fodder  corn?  3.  Will  it  pay 
to  cut  feed  to  mix  with  the  graiu?  4.  What 
is  the  best  work  ou  stock  feeding? 

Ans.— 1.  Your  mixture  is  very  good,  as  the 
results  show.  For  butter  making  it  might 
pay  to  add  another  hundred  pounds  of  corn 
meal.  Try  it.  2.  Feed  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  cows  iu  as  good  condition  as  when  you 
commenced ;  we  prefer  to  have  them  make  a 
little  gain.  3.  That  depends  upon  how  much 


time  aud  help  you  have  unemployed.  It 
would  not  pay  for  feed;  it  might  pay  for  the 
greater  ease  in  handling  the  manure.  4. 
Feeding  Animals,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart,  to 
be  bad  of  him,  Lake  View,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. ; 
price  $2,  is  the  most  complete  published  in  the 
country. 

F.  C.  B.,  Easton,  Minn. — 1.  I  wish  to  in¬ 
close  30  acres  of  rich  new  breaking,  and  seed 
to  Red  Clover  for  hog  and  calf  pasture,  can  I 
sow  it  to  clover  and  oats  or  spring  rye,  and 
use  it  by  the  end  of  May?  2.  What  will  re¬ 
move  a  wind-gall  from  a  horse’s  gambrel 
joint? 

Ans. — 1.  The  rye  or  oats  would  make  good 
pasture  until  too  large,  but  Red  Clover  can 
not  be  expected  to  furnish  much  feed  the  first 
half  of  Summer  and  should  not  be  too  closely 
pastured  after  that.  2.  Treatment  is  seldom 
resorted  to  for  the  removal  of  wind-galls,  ex¬ 
cept  in  eases  of  valuable  animals;  as  they  ap- 
apparently  cause  no  inconvenience.  If,  as 
rarely  occurs,  the  legs  are  hot  and  inflamed, 
apply  pressure  by  means  of  bandages,  and 
cold  lotions.  Blistering  and  rest  will  remove 
the  blemishes  entirely;  but  when  the  animal 
returns  to  work,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  only  radical  cure  is  subcutaneous 
puncture  and  scarification,  and  this  may  re¬ 
sult,  in  effects  worse  tbau  the  wind-galls. 

‘"Pioneer,"  Touchwood  Bills,  N.  IF.  Ter.  Can. 
—1.  Will  blue-stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  used 
to  kill  spores  of  smut,  prevent  birds  from  eat¬ 
ing  seed  grain,  as  well  as  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron)?  2.  Would  irrigation  where  water 
had  to  be  raised  15  feet,  be  expensive.  3. 
How  is  water  distributed  where  the  land  is 
not  a  dead  level?  4  Is  the  imperial  gallon 
the  one  used  in  the  U.  B.? 

Ans. — l.  Yes,  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  not 
only  unpalatable  but  poisonous;  2.  If  much 
land  had  to  be  irrigated,  the  expense  would 
necessarily  he  considerable,  as  wind-mills  or 
more  expensive  machinery  would  have  to  be 
used.  In  your  country  we  should  think  the 
outlay  for  irrigation  inexpedient.  3.  It  is 
carried  ia  mains  dug  nearly  on  a  level,  and 
drawn  from  those  iuto  laterals,  and  these  are 
opened  along  their  sides  to  distribute  as  want¬ 
ed.  Where  the  land  is  ou  different  levels, 
the  water  is  sometimes  caught,  after  irri¬ 
gating  the  higher  ground,  in  ditches  and  con¬ 
veyed  in  these  to  the  lower  lands  which  are 
to  be  irrigated.  We  could  not  show  very 
clearly,  without  diagrams?.  4.  The  gallon  in 
use  here  is  the  Winchester,  containing  231 
cubic  inches,  while  the  imperial  contains  277.6 
cubic  inches. 

H.  F.  T.,  Peoria,  Kansas, — 1.  What  kind 
of  wheel  hoe  is  best?  Don’t  refer  me  to  your 
advertisements,  as  in  them  all  claim  to  be  the 
beet.  2  When  pop-corn  is  sold  by  weight,  is 
it  shelled  or  r.ot?  3.  What  kind  is  best  for 
market  and  how  is  it  growD?  4.  With  corn 
at  23  cents  par  bushel  and  10  cents  for  grind¬ 
ing,  and  bran  at  50  cents  per  hundred,  can  I 
afford  to  buy  oil  meal?  5.  Wfiat  is  the  best 
strawberry  for  a  near-by  market,  and  what 
about  the  old  Don  clad? 

Ans. — 1.  We  never  have  used  all  kinds,  and 
what,  pleases  one  does  not  please  another;  get 
the  catalogues  and  judge  for  yourself.  2.  On 
the  cob.  3.  The  Rice  Corn  is  the  best.  It  is 
growu  the  same  way  as  any  other  corn,  aud 
should  have  about  as  much  room.  4  At  those 
prices,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  oil  meal; 
but  10  cents  for  grinding  is  entirely  too  much 
to  pay.  Here,  where  corn  is  worth  2*4  times 
that  price,  we  only  pay  3 *4  to  four  cents  for 
grinding.  We  think  it  would  pay  to  purchase 
a  farm  mill.  5.  The  Wilson  is  the  old  “stand¬ 
by”  everywhere;  besides  this, try  the  Cres¬ 
cent. 

U.  K.  //.,  Penfidd ,  N.  Y.—  Most  of  my  land 
is  a  limestone  soil  naturally  dry,  but  good  for 
potatoes  ami  wheat.  I  have  tried  several 
kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  apparent  effect.  On  a  black 
mucky  soil  near  by  superphosphate  will  more 
than  double  the  yield  of  corn,  barley,  or 
wheat;  but  it  has  no  such  effect  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  land.  What  commercial  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  potash,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid 
or  ground  bone  would  have  good  effect  on  the 
limestone  soil?  T  always  derive  groat  benefit 
from  an  application  of  from  800  to  400  pounds 
of  salt  to  the  acre  on  Spring  grain. 

Ans, — On  your  limestone,  try,  iu  a  small 
way,  at  the  rate  of  800  pouuds  (four  bags)  to 
the  acre  of  commercial  fertilizers  guaranteed 
to  analyze  as  follows:  Ammonia,  five  per 
cent;  phosphoric  acid,  eight  per  cent;  potash, 
eight  per  cent.  This  will  cost  at  the  rate  of 
*45  to  *50  per  ton.  Your  mistake  has  beeu 
iu  using  too  little  potash  und  urnmomu.  The 
salt  in  your  case  acts  as  a  solvent — the  same 
as  lime  acts  in  some  soils. 

W.  C.  G.,  Delavan,  Wis.—t.  What  crops 
would  be  advisable  for  au  old  barnyard  which 
is  very  rich  ?  2.  What  crops,  besides  oats  aud 
peas,  can  be  advantageously  sown  together? 
3.  Being  short  of  meadow,  can  I  sow  Huuga- 
'  rian  Grass  after  barley  aud  oats  are  removed, 
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and  have  it  make  hay?  4.  If  so,  could  I  sow 
winter  rye  with  the  Hungarian  Grass,  to  re¬ 
main  after  that  was  cut,  to  grow  and  be 
plowed  downiu  Spring? 

Ans  — 1.  The  barnyard  may  be  so  rich  as 
to  grow  nothing.  Corn  or  potatoes  would  be 
the  best  crop  to  try.  2.  Aside  from  those 
two  grains,  we  think  it  better  to  put  each  in  a 
field  by  itself,  8.  Probably  Hungarian  would 
mature  sufficiently  for  hay  after  barley;  it 
hardly  would  after  the  oat  harvest.  To  make 
a  good  crop  after  barley,  apply  fiue  manure 
or  some  special  fertilizer  to  the  surface  when 
sowing  it.  4.  If  the  Hungarian  made  a  good 
growth,  the  xye  would  he  smothered,  aud  in 
any  case  it  would  be  much  better  if  sown  after 
cutting  the  Hungarian,  as  there  would  then  be 
ample  time. 

A.  M,  Waukesha,  Wxs. — 1.  Is  there  any  way 
to  extirminate  Quack  Grass?  2.  Which  is  the 
best  work  on  bee-keeping?  3.  Is  the  Winter 
when  there  is  no  snow  a  good  time  to  mulch 
blackberries  and  raspberries?  4.  Would  small 
fruit  plants  from  Liitle  Silver,  N.  J.  do  well 
here? 

Ans. — Quack  is  quite  tenacious  of  life:  hut 
persistency  in  keeping  it  down  will  succeed  in 
killing  it,  but  to  he  successful  it  must  have 
thorough  work.  The  ground  should  be  gone 
over  at  least  once  every  two  weeks  and  all 
the  Quack  that  can  be  found  should  be  taken 
out.  If  there  are  but  a  few  patches,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  the  time,  and  move  the  fence, 
if  necessary,  and  kill  it  before  it  spreads  all 
over  the  farm.  2.  Cook's  Manual  of  the 
Apiary,  price  § l  25;  to  be  had  of  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
3.  A  capital  time;  ouly  don’t  pile  the  mulch 
just  about  the  stems;  it  will  harbor  mice  aud 
may  beat  and  injure  the  stems.  4.  We  think 
so. 

H.M.G ,  CropseyxHUe ,  N.  F. — l.  Last  Fall  a 
Timothy  sod  which  I  plowed  was  full  of  white 
grubs;  do  they  cause  scab  in  potatoes,  and 
what  will  destroy  them?  2.  Prof.  Dana  says 
that  ammonia  is  the  element  lacking  in  muck 
land;  does  it  follow  that  nitrate  of  soda 
would  insure  good  crops?  3.  Is  fresh  horse 
manure  good  for  such  laud? 

Ans. — l.  The  white  grub  is  the  larva  of  the 
May  Beetle,  and  does  not  cause  scab  in  pota¬ 
toes.  The  insects  will  probably  all  leave  the 
soil,  perfect  beetles,  in  early  Summer,  aud 
need  nothing  to  drive  them  out.  2.  We  tbiuk 
you  hardly  understand  Prof.  Daua,  as  most 
muck  contains  considerable  ammonia.  We 
advise  an  application  of  superphosphate  aud 
potash  experimentally.  3,  Yes,  horse  manure 
is  good  for  auy  and  all  kinds  of  soil;  it  is  io 
itself  a  complete  manure. 

O.  L.,  Jeff  Co.,  N.  Y. — 1.  Has  there  been  a 
court  decision,  agaiust  fencing  with  barbed 
wire?  2.  Is  the  Golden  Tankard  the  best  beet 
for  stock  feeding?  3.  What  is  the  best  variety 
of  gooseberry  for  market  purposes,  and  where 
can  I  get  it? 

Ans. — I  There  have  been  various  judicial 
decisions  for  aud  agaiust  barbed  wire  fencing, 
in  different  States,  atul  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Such  fencing  is  legal  every¬ 
where;  but  it  has  been  decided  iu  some  cases 
that  the  person  on  whose  property  it  stands  is 
liable  for  damages  caused  by  it.  in  particular 
cases.  2.  1 1  is  good,  but  really  there  is  but 
little  difference  among  the  Globe  varieties; 
any  will  please  you.  3.  Houghton  and 
Downing;  of  auy  standard  nurserymau. 

“Subscriber,"  Address  Mislaid, — 1.  What 
state  of  fineness  would  you  recommend  for 
oyster  shells  for  poultry  feeding— granulated 
or  pulverized?  2.  What  would  be  the  value 
of  pulverized  raw  shells  per  ton  for  manure 
compared  with  commercial  fertilizer  ranging 
from  $20  to  $40  per  ton? 

Ans. — 1.  They  need  to  be  granulated  ouly 
sufficiently  fine  so  that  poultry  can  eat  them 
readily.  2.  ft  is  hard  to  tell  what  a  fertilizer 
so  indefinitely  described  is  worth.  But  pulver¬ 
ized  oyster  shells  as  a  rnuuure  are  but  little  bet¬ 
ter  tbau  pulverized— grouud — limestone  not 
one  third  as  good  as  if  burned,  aud  rendered 
caustic.  Experiment,  and  theu  you  will  kuow 
from  actual  tests,  which  is  much  better  than 
anybody’s  ‘’guess  so.” 

Wm.  If,,  Robinson,  Mich. — 1.  I  am  feeding 
a  brood  mare  good  bay  and  corn  fodder  and 
six  ears  of  com  twice  a  day;  would  you  re¬ 
commend  any  chauge?  2.  1  am  feeding  brood 
sows  finely  cut  clover  buy  as  follows:  to  one 
pound  of  cut  hay  put  into  a  tub  with  boiling 
water  I  add  one  pound,  each,  of  corn  meal 
and  wheat  brau,  and  two  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings,  wetting  well  with  boiling  water 
and  sttrriug  well,  I  then  cover  tightly  aud 
let  stand  12  hours,  aud  feed  warm;  how  can  i 
do  better  l 

Ans. — l.  Grind  the  corn  and  mix  as  much 
wheat  bran  with  it.  Also  feed  a  few  roots  of 
some  kind,  2.  You  cannot  better  that  ratiou, 
euly  don’t  feed  much  warm,  aud  give  a  few 
roots  duily,  or  at  least  occasionally. 

L  S.,  Verona,  N.  Y. — l.  Wbatisa  preven¬ 
tive  for  abortion  in  cows?  2.  Where  can  the 


Rural  Branching  Sorgham  Seed  be  obtained? 
3.  What  kind  of  food  would  you  advise  for 
cows,  for  milk,  in  Summer,  when  they  are  to 
be  fed  night  and  morning? 

Ans.— 1.  See  article  on  abortion  by  Prof. 
Kilbornein  the  Rural  of  January  31,  p8ge?(h 
2.  It  is  offered  iu  many  seedmeu’s  catalogues* 
Send  for  those  “noticed”  in  the  Rural. 
Among  others  Sibley  &  Co  ,of  Rochester, offer 
it  3.  Feed  a  mixture  of  thrr  e  parts  wheat  bran, 
two  parts  of  coin  meal  and  one  part  of  linseed 
meal  by  weight,  and  give  enough  to  keep  the 
cows  in  good  flesh.  If  they  are  first-class, 
they  will  put  the  bulk  of  the  extra  food  into 
the  milk  pail, 

IF.  J.  J ,  Mill  Brook ,  Pa  — 1.  When  should 
evergreens  be  pruned?  2  In  transplanting 
evergreeus,  should  the  tops  he  cut  back,  as  in 
the  case  of  fruit  tree*?  3  Does  the  trunk  of 
an  apple  tree  grow  any  taller  after  we  cease 
to  trim  the  tree? 

Ans  — 1.  September  (early)  is  the  best  time. 
Very  early  in  Spring  will  answer.  2,  Many 
advise  us  not  to  prune  or  cut  back  evergreens 
when  transplanted.  Our  experience  teaches 
us  to  cut  them  back  the  same  as  you  would 
deciduous  trees  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  roots,  or  to  the  injury  the  roots  may  have 
received.  3.  We  may  not  understand  your 
meaning.  The  old-  wood  of  trees  never  grows 
any  taller. 

IF.  M,  IF.,  Gales  Ferry,  Conn — Are  fish 
scraps  good  for  potatoes  on  early  but  very  poor 
saudy  soil?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Eel 
Grass  for  the  same;  and  how  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  there? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
Eel  Grass,  there  are  so  many  sorts  known 
by  this  name  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
Fish  scrap  is  valuable  manure  for  such  land; 
but  it  lacks  potash.  Plant  the  potatoes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rural’s  method;  in  broad, 
deep  trenches;  cover  them  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  earth.  Then  apply  the  ground 
finish  filling  the  trenches, 
scrap  aud  muriate,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and 

D.  IF.  li.,  Dansville,  X,  F. — 1.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  make  cuttings  of  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries,  and  basswood?  2.  Where 
can  I  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
laud  in  Tennessee? 

Ans. — 1  Grape  and  currant  cuttings  can  be 
made  any  time  when  not  frozeu,  burying  them 
in  damp  sand  or  loam.  Raspberries  of  the  red 
class  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
and  these  can  be  made  at  any  time  when  the 
plants  can  be  takeu  up.  Basswood  is  grown 
mostly  from  seed,  which  should  be  planted  in 
the  Autumn  of  the  year  iu  which  they  ripen.  2. 
Write  the  Commissioner  ot  Immigration, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

M.  L.  II.,  Colfax,  Wash,  Ter, — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  cions  of  Russian  apples?  2.  Is  the  Hig- 
ganum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  bigga- 
num,  Conn.,  reliable?  8.  What  is  agood  nur¬ 
sery  firm  iu  Iowa  or  Minnesota?  1.  Who  is  a 
good  poultry  breeder,  aud  bis  address? 

Ans — 1  We  presume  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Write  to  Prof  J.  L.  Budd, 
Ames,  Iowa.  2.  Yes,  perfectly.  3.  Silas 
Wilson,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  is  a  good  one.  Nor¬ 
throp,  Braslau  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  are 
also  good.  4.  C.  8.  Cooper,  Schraalenburgb, 
N.  J.;  Win.  H.  Maule,  afld  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

IF.  li,  K  — No  address. — I  have  a  lot  of 
wood  ashes  which  I  wish  to  use  as  a  fertilizer 
for  corn;  what  effect  would  be  produced  if 
the  urine  from  the  house  was  thrown  over 
them  this  Winter! 

Ans. — The  potash  of  the  ashes  would  liber¬ 
ate  all  the  ammonia  from  the  slops,  and  the 
slops  would  wash  all  the  potash  out  of  the 
ashes— a  dead  loss  both  ways.  Don’t  do  it.  If 
you  had  a  muck  pile  on  which  to  throw  the 
slops,  it  would  be  all  right;  or  throw  them  on 
the  manure  pile.  Never  put  matters  con¬ 
taining  potash  aud  ammonia-  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  together. 

F.  Cl.,  Moriisoncille,  III. — A  commercial 
fertilizer,  sold  here  at  $50  per  ton,  is  said  to 
contain  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  4  per  cent,  of 
actual  potash,  ami  8  per  cent,  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  what  is  its  actual  value? 

Ans, — Five  percent,  of  ammonia  would  be 
100  pounds  per  ton.  worth  $18.00;  four  per 
cent,  of  actual  potash  would  be  80  pounds  per 
ton,  worth,  if  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  (its 
most  valuable  form)  $4.80.  Eight  percent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  equals  100  pounds  per  ton, 
worth,  iu  soluble  form,  $10;  makiug  the  ag¬ 
gregate  worth  $38.80. 

J.  II.  li.,  Mass. — 1.  My  laud  for  potatoes 
next  season  is  a  loose,  black  loam  on  stiff  blue 
ciay.  It  is  new  land,  which  has  borne  only 
two  crops;  what  can  I  use  to  iucrease  the 
yield?  2.  I  can  get  a  superphosphate  at  $38 
per  ton ;  is  it  worth  that,  and  will  200  pounds 
per  acre  be  enough? 

ANS.-I.  Such  laud  should  produce  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes  by  adding  25  bushels  of  hard 
wood  ashes  per  acre,  broadcast,  after  plowing 
the  land.  2.  Accox-ding  to  a  report  of  the  Con¬ 


necticut  Experiment  Station,  the  phosphate 
you  mention  is  worth  only  $28 per  ton,  at  the 
factory,  and  so  would  be  dear  at  the  price 
you  name. 

F.  A.  C.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. — 1.  I  want  to 
grow  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  on  a  sandy  loam 
soil,  which  received  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable 
manure  plowed  in  last  November,  what  other 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  in  Spring?  2. 
W  bat.  variety  of  oats  would  be  likely  to  do 
best  on  Long  Island? 

Ans. — l.  In  addition  to  the  farm  manure, 
we  should  sow  not  less  than  500  pounds  of 
“potato  fertilizer”  to  the  acre.  You  might 
use  sulphate  of  potash  aud  bone-black  when 
the  potatoes  are  planted,  and  then  nitrate  of 
soda  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  above 
ground.  1.  White  Australian  oats  are  as  good 
as  any  in  our  tests 

W.  M  D  ,  Joliet,  III. — 1.  Is  there  a  United 
States  law  against  in  ter  cep  ting  private  corres¬ 
pondence  in  the  mails?  2.  Has  a  father  any 
legal  right  to  intercept  the  letters  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  when  over  age?  3.  Could  the 
sender  sue  for  the  obstruction? 

Ans, — 1.  There  is  a  severe  law.  It  is  a 
criminal  effeuce.  2.  He  has  not.  3.  If  a 
complaint  is  made,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  the  prosecution.  But  if  it  is  a 
family  feud,  be  cool.  Think  twice  before  you 
act  and  remember  “  blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers.”  The  penalty  is  imprisonment. 

J.  IF.  C..  Lovettsville,  Fa.— 1.  Does  it  pay 
to  cut  and  steam  food  for  stock,  and  if  so  how 
can  I  do  it  cheaph  i  2.  Is  Hass's  hog  and 
poultry  Remedy  what  he  claims  for  it? 

Ans  — 1.  It  has  been  pretty  fully  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  does  not  pay.  We  know  of  no 
one  who  now  practices  it.  2  We  have  never 
tried  it,  and  find  a  great  deal  of  conflicting 
testimony  in  l’egard  to  it.  Some  say  it  is 
good  for  cholera,  others  that  it  is  good  for 
nothing.  If  vou  try  it  at  all,  do  it  in  a  small 
way  and  report  results  to  us. 

F.  K.,  Lake  City,  Minn  — I  have  several 
bead  of  cattle,  that  are  losing  the  bair  from 
around  their  eyes,  aod  their  skin  looks  scurfy, 
otherwise  they  are  in  good  order;  what  should 
I  do  for  them? 

Ans.— We  mistrust  they  are  lousy.  If  so, 
apply  a  mixture  of  kerosene  oil  and  lard, 
equal  parts,  along  their  backs.  Anyway,  give 
them  a  good  carding,  and  an  occasional  feed 
of  roots  or  potatoes.  When  t  ating  dry'  fodder 
cattle  should  be  fed  at  least  twice  a  week 
some  succulent  food. 

J.McD.,  Fairi'iew,  N.  J. — 1.  Will  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  gi’apes  raspberries,  or  black¬ 
berries,  mix  if  planted  close  together?  2. 
Will  different  varieties  of  the  same  fruit  mix 
if  planted  together? 

Ans.— 1.  Just  as  likely  as  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  bogs,  if  runniDgin  the  samelot.  and 
uo  more.  2.  The  seeds  produced  by  any  one 
might  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  another; 
that  would  be  all;  no  one  vine  would  bear 
any  but  its  own  kind. 

F.  J.  K. ,  Detroit,  Mich. — What  is  the  com- 
meicial  name  of  Chili  saltpetre?  Where  can 
I  buy  it,  and  is  .t  used  for  top-dressing  for 
wheat  in  Spring  ? 

Ans. — It  is  nitrate  of  soda.  Ot  any  firm  in 
Detroit  dealing  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
Yes,  it  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  corn.  etc.  If  your  soil  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  iboues) 
and  deficient  in  nitrogen  or  ammonia,  it  will 
give  you  wonderful  results. 

E.  A.,  Aberdeen ,  D.  T. — 1.  I  had  two  pigs 
which  ate  all  right  in  themoi’ning :  at  noon  they' 
were  sick  with  beads  down  rootiug  and  vom¬ 
iting,  and  died  before  night:  their  feed  was 
swilLgrassand  raw  potatoes,  what  killed  them? 
2.  Is  the  Racine  Seed  Co.,  of  I>es  Moines,  Iowa, 
responsible?  3.  What  do  you  know  of  the 
Never-slip  Horse  Shoe  Company  ? 

Ans  — 1.  The  pigs  died  from  some  poison — 
quite  likely  too  much  salt  in  their  swill.  2.  It 
is  all  right.  8.  It  is  a  good  shoe  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  responsible, 

F.  E.  IF.,  Warwick,  Mass — 1.  Do  all 
varieties  of  apples  do  well  as  dwarfs,  aud  is 
the  fruit  as  large  ns  that  on  standard  trees? 
2.  Where  can  I  get  Victoria  Grapes  true  to 
name? 

Ans — 1.  Not  all;  the  fruit  is  fully  as  large; 
but,  of  course,  the  trees  do  not  produce  as 
much.  2.  Many  leadiug  nurserymen.  See 
notices  of  catalogues  as  they  appear  in  the 
Rural.  The  Niagara  Plum  was  shown  up  in 
Rural  of  February  14. 

E.  E.  DeF.,  Troy,  .V.  F. — About  what  will 
such  a  poultry  house  as  is  mentioned  in  F.  C., 
July  3d,  cost? 

Ans. — That  depends  eutirely  upon  the  price 
of  material  in  the  local  market.  Any  one  can 
figure  the  umount  of  material  needed,  andean 
find  out  the  price  by  asking  the  nearest 
dealers.  It  will,  all  told,  use  about  1,000  feet 
of  lumber,  and  to  double-line  it,  about  1,500 
square  feet  of  felt  and  300  laths  will  be  needed. 


A.  P.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — 1.  Which  are  the 
best  for  cattle  feed,  mangels  or  sugar  beets, 
supposing  the  same  amount  of  each  could  be 
raised  ou  the  same  ground?  2.  Has  the  Rural 
tried  the  Yellow  Tankard  Mangel,  and  with 
what-  result? 

Ans.— 1.  Sugar  beets  by  all  means;  but 
mangels  yield  much  the  most.  2.  Yes.  For 
cattle  it  is  one  among  the  best. 

Market  Gardener,  So.  Haven,  Mich. — How 
can  I  prepare  fish  waste  for  use  as  a  fertilizer 
this  season  in  time  for  cabbages? 

Ans.— Tf  you  con  get  a  few  loads  of  stable 
manui’e  to  put  with  it  iu  layers,  so  as  to  get 
up  a  good  fermentation,  by  forking  it  over  a 
few  times  it  can  be  easily  fitted  for  use.  Or 
it  can  be  mixed  with  muc  k,  or  with  loam,  if 
nothing  better  is  at  hand. 

G.  T.  K..  Zuuesville,  Ohio. — What  mixture 
will  render  a  boot  water-proof,  and  at  the 
same  time  soft  and  pliable? 

Ans. — A  thing  very  hard  to  do.  A  very 
good  mixture  is:  tallow,  12  ounces;  castor  oil, 
three  ounces;  resin,  one  ounce.  Melt  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  add  enough  lamp-black  to  make 
it  black.  Apply  when  quite  warm  aEd  iub 
well  in. 

S.  J.  E.,  Canton,  ///.  —  It  is  the  belief  here 
that  patatoes  ihould  not  be  plowed  after  they 
bloom:  what  says  the  Rural? 

Ans.— That  they  should  not  be  plowed  at 
all.  Give  shallow  cultivation,  but  no  plowing. 
The  mere  scuffling  of  the  surface,  sufficiently 
to  kill  weeds  and  break  the  crust,  will  do  no 
barm  so  long  as  the  tops  stand  up. 

I.  B.,  Coleraine,  O. — Is  Bokhara  Clover  any 
better  for  plowing  under  than  the  common 
clover? 

Ans. — There  is  no  species  of  clover  so  good 
for  this  purpose  as  the  Mammoth  Red  Clover. 
If  you  have  bard- wood  ashes,  sow  ten  busbe’s 
per  acre  in  Spring,  and  you  will  get  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  by  plowing  time. 

E.  P.  Auburn,  N.  F. — 1.  What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  Western  nursery  firm  who  would 
ship  strawberries,  currants,  raspbeiries  and 
blackberries  to  California  ?  2.  Could  they  be 
shipped  from  New  York  State?  3.  Is  tbire  a 
Cuthbert  black  raspberry? 

Ans. — Robert  Furnas.  Brownsville,  Neb.  2. 
Yes,  quite  as  well.  3.  No. 

IF.  S Salisbury,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.— I. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  train  clematis  vines? 
2.  Is  it  best  to  keep  hardy  hydrangeas  cut 
back,  growing  close  to  the  ground. 

Ans. — 1  Train  them  to  please  your  fancy; 
given  a  trellis  to  climb,  they  will  assume 
graceful  forms  with  little  assistance.  2  No. 
Prune  for  shapeliness. 

E.  F.  H  ,  Syracuse.  X,  F.— If  I  thoroughly 
mix  20  bushels  of  wood  asbes.  10  bushels  of 
lime,  and  two  of  salt,  leaving  them  in  a  heap 
till  wanted  for  use,  would  it  improve  them 
for  use  on  a  strawberry  bed? 

Ans. — There  would  be  no  chemical  action 
that  would  materially  affect  all  or  either  of 
them  perceptibly. 

J.  D.  T.,  Broolcside,  N.  J.— What  is  meant 
by  the  Rural's  feed  quotation  in  market  re¬ 
ports,  viz:  40  to  60  lbs.  at^  $13.60  ax  d  $15.00? 

Ans. — The  feed  is  sold  iu  sacks,  all  the 
sacks  containing  the  same  bulk,  but  weighing 
from  40  to  60  pounds  owing  to.  the  fineness  or 
coarseness  quality  of  the  contents. 

.4.  P.  Wilson,  N.  H. — Where  can  dwarf 
apple  trees  be  obtained  ? 

Ans,— Of  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio;  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. ;  or  of  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva 
N.  Y. ;  aud  we  presume  of  most  large  nurser¬ 
ies  iu  New  England. 

S.  H.  C.,  Keesville,  X.  Y. — Have  I  a  right  to 
build  a  barbed-wire  fence  along  the  highway, 
or  would  I  be  liable  for  damages  if  a  runaway 
horse  should  ruu  ou  it  and  get  injured  ? 

Ans.— You  have  a  perfect  right  to  build  it? 
The  owner  must  not  let  his  horse  runaway; 
that's  his  business. 

J.  S.,  Woodland  Mills,  Tenn. — How  can  I 
propagate  pear  trees?  I  have  tried  layering 
the  Bartlett,  and  have  not  succeeded  ? 

Ans. — Pear  ti’ees  are  grown  by  grafting,  or 
budding  on  seedling  stock.and  not  by  layering 
or  cuttings,  except  possibly  some  of  tbe  Chi¬ 
nese  crosses. 

J.  S.  B.,  Wellington,  Kans.  —  1.  Will 
Johnson  Grass  make  a  good  pasturage  ?  2. 
Will  it  makegood  hay  for  horses? 

Ans.— 1.  Nothing  better— that  is,  after  the 
grass  has  grown  on  the  land  two  years  or 
more.  Yes.  It  does  not  stand  the  tramp  of 
animals. 

F.  IF.  IF.,  Du  Bois,  Pa. —  What  is  the  price 
of  pine,  hemlock  and  spruce  seeds? 

Ans. — Every  seed  and  nni’sery  man  who 
sells  tree  seeds  and  whose  catalogue  is  noticed 
in  the  Rural,  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
catalogue  and  quote  prices.  Write  to  them. 

N.  H.,  Pewaukee,  IV  is. — Is  there  such  a  straw¬ 
berry  as  the  Lacon  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  one  of  that  name. 
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I  Webster's  Practical  Dictionary • 

The  Worlds  Cyclopedia 9 

Jflarlboro  Raspberry  Plants 

The  •Ifiayara,  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Ulster  Prolific  Grape-vines. 


THE  WORLD’SCYCLOPEDIA.  WEBSTER’S  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY 


sol  furnished  with  a  how»prit  and  •"  masts,  each  of 
which  IS  Composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top  -  mast, 
and  topgallant-mast,  and  is  square  rigged.  — f.  t. 


gleam,  glisten,  glimmer.  —  n.  A  tremulous  gleam¬ 
ing;  glimmer. 

Shin,  shin,  ti.  The  fore  part  of  the  leg,  <  sp.  of  the 
human  leg,  between  the  ntikle  ”"rl  ilm  knee.  —  p.  f. 
To  eliirtH  C»  i>olc,  etc.)  l>y  ulli'i 
the  hands  and  1<V»  alone.  —  bull.  j,.a»  — 
bank  note  ol  low  dennnunatlou ;  ti  piece  of  paper 
morn  e.  —  giiln'tiey.-ny, -lit,  n.  A  game  in  which  ft 
ball  iidftven  tlnog  the  ground  by-lib  ova  irom  c  urved 
sticks  ;  hockey  t  bandy',  —  named  tr.  the  blows  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  shin  •  ol  the  players. 

Shindy,  Mim'd!,  ti.  A  disturbance!  since;  row:  riot. 

Shino.  r-hln,  r,  1.  ls'lOkfc  (*li6u  or  .hot!)  or  sni\i:p 
(shtndh  smxisoj  To  emit  luvsof  light,  give  light; 
to  he  lively  and  animated,  bt  brilliant:  to  be  glossy 
or  bright,  luellk,  to  b  -  a.-iy,  splendid,  or  hcaoliiul;  to 
be  eminent,  UunaniCinms.  or  distingnlslied.—  ».  Fair 
weat hen  state  of  shining;  brightness;  splendor  i 
lusten  glee-,  poliali;  *  liking  fora  person ;  a  fanev. 
—  Shin'er,  a.  That  n  hich  shines;  t.s,  a  bright  piece 
of  mor.e*  .  ( Ichth .)  A  tish  of  several  genera,  having 
brilliant,  light-colored  scale-  —  Sllln'y, -t,  u.  [-It!;; 
-IK- 1  3  Bright;  IuimuioUh;  clean  unclouded. 

Shingle,  shin'd,  n,  A  thin,  oblong  piece  of  wood, 
with  one*  end  thinner  tlmu  (hr  other,  in  order  to 
lap  lengthw  ise  in  covering  roof*  and  outer  walls  of 
building*.  —  v.  f.  (_aiii.Hi;lkis  C-gld),  -OLIVO.]  To 
cover  with  aliinglet;  lo  cut,  ti»  hair,  w  that  one  pur- 
tioii  overlaps  another,  like  dl  in  gins. 

Shingle,  ahio'sl,  a.  Round,  wuler-worn,  and  loose 
gravel  and  pehblca,  on  shore.,  and  const s.  —  r  t. 
(Forging.)  To  Ini  minor  iiraiineoan  ired-hot  puddled 
i  1 010,10  remove  impurities  and  form  innllcnole  iion. 

Shingles,  ehm'gli,  it  fJ/erf.J  A  kind  of  herjH-a, 
winch  spreads  around  tin-  lnnl.v  like  a  girdle. 

Shinto.  -Inn' to.  -tolsm.  -to-izm,  »  One  of  the  i*  great 
religion  -  of  Japan,  coiiM.ltiig  in  worship  of  ances¬ 
tors  anil  ucrlflce  to  ilepartvil  heroes,  and  having  the 
Mikado  or  Venn  a  «•  its  spiritual  head. 

Ship.  ship.  n.  Any  large  aca-gutug  vctoclj  cap.,  u  ves- 


Ground  Plan  of  ft  Ship. 


boose  ;  1.1,  main  hatchway ; 
14,  wtDdtaai  ,  15,  fore-moat; 
10,  fors-hfctfihway;  IT,  hilta  ; 
16,  howsprlt ;  19,  hsad-ralt ; 
20,  boorakitia  :  21,  bow#  ;  22, 
lore-clioui*;  23.  maiu-cbaiii*; 
24,  laiaaco-challia. 


11,  pomps;  32,  galley  or  o»- 

[surrrKD  f.hipt),  -mvn.J  To  put  on  board  of  » 
v  i ■  •  *ei ,  or  other  cmivoyiinoc,  for  transportation;  t" 
rll«pci«-  of,  get  rid  of;  to  engage  for  service  cm 
board  of  a  sliip;  to  receive  mi  hoard  of  a  ship  or 
vvw.i.1:  to  fix  anything  In  its  place,  —  r.  f.  To  en¬ 
gage  tor  lerrtce  on.  board  of  »  ship.  —  Shlp'boftnf. 
a'lr.  Upon  or  within  it  ship:  nhoanl.  —  Ship'mato. 
n.  One  who  serve,  oil  honid  ot  the  same  ship;  a 
fellow  sailor,  ahlp'mant, ».  Act  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  on  hoard  of  -1  vesael  or  other  puhLic  convcy- 
unw ;  embarkation:  that  which  is  chipped.  —  Ship'- 
twr,  n.  One  who  ships,  or  nendx  (Twain  for  tiaus- 
jimliition.  -  Ship'ping,  n.  The  collective  body  of 
aliip.  in  or  helougiiig  to  a  port,  country,  etc.;  vessels 
of  navigation  generally  ;  tonnage.  —  Bhlp'wreck. 
-rek,  n.  The  breaking  in  piece#  ot  a  veeclby  heme 
driven  a  gainst  n>ek>.  •howls,  ete.i  n  whip  destroyed 
upon  the  water,  or  tliv  parts  of  such  a  ship;  tots! 
delimit  ion  i  ruin.  —  t>.  <■  IsUifwHtLKoLi  c-rwkt 


oau’cQhe,  lull;  lnoou.  foot ;  cow,  oil  i  linger  or  lyk,  then,  bob' bob,  uhftli,  gel 

This  is  a  tTcnuine  Webster  of  650  pages  of  which  a  single  page  is  shown  above.  It 
is  on  an  entirely  new  plun;  the  words  being  classified  many  more  arc  included,  and  are 
more  easily  found.  This  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  $1.00  dictionaries,  as  it  contains 
more  than  600,000  words,  or  twice  as  many,  and  1,400  illustrations,  which  are  several 
times  as  many  as  any  other.  A  Dictionary  is  a  necessity  in  every  house,  especially 
among  children,  and  we  know  you  will  like  this.  By  a  special  arrangement  with 
S.  8.  Wood,  184  1-2  West  33d  St.,  sole  agent. 

li.We  will  send  one  to  any  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  us 
a  new  subscriber  and  $2. 1 0,  the  I  O  cents  for  postage. 


A  handsome  volume  of  near  800  12  mo.  pages  and  1200  illustrations.  It  is  full  of 
practical  accurate  knowledge  on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all  branches  of  human  research. 

A  complete  storehouse  of  facts  in  a  plain,  concise  form.  It  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  worth 
much  more  in  every  family.  We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  we  know  it  will 
please  all  who  secure  it. 

We  will  send  it  to  any  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  one 
New  one  and  $2. 1  5 ,  the  i  5  cents  for  postage. 

TWELVE  PLANTS  OF  THE  “NEW  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY,”  FREE  FOR  “ONLY  ONE”  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  early  red  raspberry  of  good  quality,  and  should  be  in  every  fruit  yard. 

A  POUGHKEEPSIE  RED,  OR  AN  ULSTER  PROLIFIC  GRAPE-VINE,  EITHER  FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE,  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  GRAPE,  FOR  “THREE”  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  will  he  sent  from  the  Niagara  Grape  Company  under  seal,  and  guaranteed  genuine,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $2.00, 

These  liberal  offers  are  restricted  to  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS.  Any  one  e’se  to  receive  them  must  send  one  additional  subscriber.  All  the  subscribers  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  by  making  application. 

While  we  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth,  as  never  before,  by  our  friends  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Rural  and  would  most  heartily  thank  them,  we  hope  they  will 
not  be  offended  that  we  make  these  special  offers  for  new  subscribers,  and  restrict  them  to  such  as  have  sent  new  subscribers  since  Jan.  31st.  We  hope  they  will  make  one  more 
effort  to  secure  such  a  list  as  shall  entitle  them  to  such  things  as  they  may  desire.  We  know  that  whoever  shall  secure  any  one  of  them  will  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  labor 
rendered.  Remember  that  a  club  of  eight  by  a  subscriber  or  nine  by  another  secures  the  whole  lot. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  secure  clubs.  Those  who  prefer  any  of  the  above  gifts  will  not,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the 


which  are  described  in  the  II.  N.-Y.  Supplement  of  Nov.  8th.  This  supplement  will  be  sent  to  all  on  application.  Address  the 
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In  hard  times,  all  prosperous  journals 
should  be  willing  to  share  their  pros¬ 
perity  with  those  of  their  subscribers 
who  are  less  prosperous.  This  year  is 
thus  far  an  exceptionally  hard  one  to 
our  country  friends,  and  the  Rural  would 
suffer  without  their  wonted  support. 
We  therefore  offer  them  for  every  new 
subscriber,  sent  to  us  before  March  1  5, 
a  Webster's  Dictionary  or  World’s  Cy¬ 
clopedia,  either  of  which  is  really  woith 
one  dollar.  See  page  128.  Fifteen 
cents  will  be  required  for  postage. 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

As  a  graud,  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the 
resources  of  a  nation,  the  various  State  and 
Territorial  displays,  together  with  the  distinct 
exhibits  of  the  Government  itself,  this  has 
never  been  equaled.  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  and  grandest  nation  on  the  earth,  and 
here  are  the  arguments  to  prove  it.  For 
years  we  have  labored  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  to  the  world,  in  our  press,  our  schools  and 
various  other  ways.  But  now  we  have  the 
object  lesson  spread  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
who  sees  it  can  fail  to  understand.  Here  are 
the  diversified  products  of  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union,  and  I  might  almost 
say  every  county,  as  few  are  unrepresented  in 
any  form.  aFrom  ocean  to  oceau,  our  soils 
and  our  mines,  our  rivers  and  lakes,  the  air 
that  floats  above  and  the  forests  that  lie  be¬ 
tween,  have  all  sent  specimens  of  their  in¬ 
numerable  products.  No  man  can  look  upon 
them  all  and  not  be  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  superior  greatness  of  any  country 
which  produced  them.  Greater  than  vast 
armies  aud  navies  are  the  resources  which 
produce  aud  sustain  them,  hence  the  force 
and  influence  this  Exposition  will  exert  upon 
other  uations. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  separate  State  ex¬ 
hibits,  only  noting  a  few  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  in  each. 

Alabama  shows  a  large  variety  of  her  pro¬ 
ductions,  both  vegetable  and  mineral ;  extend¬ 
ing  over  five  degrees  of  latitude,  her  pro¬ 
ductions  embrace  those  of  the  sub-tropical  as 
well  as  temperate  regions.  There  is  a  fine 
collection  of  coal  from  her  leading  mines, 
one  specimeu  weighing  over  14  tons,  a  solid 
block.  Her  native  lead  deposits  are  also  fine¬ 
ly  represented.  Marble  and  granite  are  also 
in  variety.  The  cotton  and  turpentine  indus¬ 
tries  are  largely  displayed;  130,000  bales  of 
cottou  are  now  annually  passing  through  the 
warehouses  of  Montgomery  alone.  There  is 
a  fine  display  of  the  native  grasses,  of  which 
the  State  has  about  160  species.  A  pretty 
pavilion  of  cereal  grains,  in  the  straw,  thatch¬ 
ed  with  dried  grasses,  with  sugar-cane  col¬ 
umns,  adorns  this  space.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  kiuds  of  native  woods  are  shown. 
Kaolin  in  every  shape  down  to  fine  porcelain 
is  shown.  A  fine  display  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
an  excellent  collection  of  canned  fruits,  are 
also  leading  features. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  has  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  exhibit  hero  aud  mauy  are  surprised, 
especially  at  the  exteut  of  the  soil  products. 
As  to  its  great  mineral  resources,  of  course 
all  were  ready  to  see  a  large  display,  and 
and  yet  few  were  prepared  to  see  50,000  differ- 
ent  samples  of  ores.  Silver  has  long  been  its 
leading  product;  but  now  copper  is  assuming 
equal  prominence.  Arizona’s  mineral  dis¬ 
play  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  mine  ex¬ 
hibit  here.  But  her  rich  valleys  are  now 
showing  wouderiul  agricultural  possibilities 
by  the  aid  of  irrigatiou,  which  is  cheaply  con¬ 
ducted.  Grains  ami  vegetables  aud  a  few  ap¬ 
ples  are  shown,  the  orchards  being  young  as 
yet.  One  huudrod  varieties  of  cacti  are  ex¬ 
hibited,  many  very  curious  and  interesting. 
A  section  of  grape- vine  wood  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  partly  polished,  is  among  the  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Arkansas  has  a  most  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit,  embracing  all  the  crops  grown 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  mauy  peculiar  to 
the  sub-tropical  belt.  Here  are  the  wheat, 
corn,  rye.  barley,  oats,  buckwheat  aud  pota¬ 
toes  of  the  North,  and  the  sugar,  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton  of  the  South,  aud  Arkan¬ 
sas  is  surely  not  excelled  by  auy  State  lu  her 
apple  exhibits.  As  to  her  cotton  product,  re¬ 
ports  show  that  her  yield  per  acre  is  larger, 
aud  the  quality  better  than  in  any  other 
State.  Fruits  are  said  to  ripeu  about  four 
eeks  i  n  advance  of  those  about  Chicago  aud 


St.  Louis,  and  then  bring  better  prices,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  vegetables.  Many  of  these 
facts  are  new  to  the  average  Northern  visitor, 
and  this  State  is  likely  to  reap  material  benefit 
from  this  display.  Woods,  minerals,  and 
useful  fibers  are  showu  in  great  variety.  Re¬ 
garding  the  various  fibers  in  use,  it  is 
claimed  that  every  known  species  grows  in 
the  State. 

A  very  beautiful  collection  of  canned  fruit 
is  shown.  Two  large  cases  of  archaeological 
specimens  are  exhibited,  that  were  dug  from 
the  mountains  seven  miles  below  Little  Rock. 
A  pavilion  made  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  one 
of  native  grasses  (55  sorts),  are  also  novel  and 
effective. 

The  great  State  of  California,  with  its 
100,000,000  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
adapted  to  agriculture,  is  amply  represented, 
not  merely  as  a  gold-producing  region,  for 
which  it  has  so  long  been  noted,  but  as  a 
State  of  vast  agricultural  resources.  As  a 
wheat  producer  it  is  now  queen.  In  several 
other  leading  products  it  ranks  only  second  or 
third.  It  thus  appears  that  mining  is  gradu¬ 
ally  giving  way  to  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Its 
annual  gold  product  is  already  far  below  the 
wheat  crap  in  value.  A  fine  collection  of 
cereals  shows  good  quality.  Native  woods  are 
handsomely  displayed,  including  a  S3 1  2  foot 
section  of  a  Sequoia,  cut  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  Among  other  special  exbihits  area 
very  complete  collection  of  dried  grasses, 
ferns  and  varied  other  forms  of  vegetation, 
nicely  mounted.  A  beautiful  honey  exhi  bit  is 
here  from  Southern  California,  showing  bees 
at  work,  houey,  comb  and  wax,  and  all  other 
hee  products  disposed  in  most  tasteful  man¬ 
ner. 

Here,  too,  are  raisins  in  variety  from  San 
Diego  County,  100  varieties  of  canned  fruit, 
also  evaporated  fruits,  fine  large  specimens  of 
apples  and  pears,  especially  after  the  colossal 
pattern,  for  which  the  State  is  famous.  There 
is  also  a  display  of  pampas  plumes  iu  various 
colors,  arranged  in  ingenious  designs.  A  fine 
array  of  native  wines  attracts  much  atten¬ 
tion.  Silk  culture  is  an  increasing  industry 
in  California. 

Colorado  presents  an  attractive  grain  ex¬ 
hibit,  embracing  all  kiuds,  except  corn  and 
buckwheat.  The  display  of  230  varieties  is 
made  mainly  by  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Fort  Collins.  The  wheat  exhibits, 
coming  originally  from  every  wheat-growing 
section  of  the  world,  and  raised  there  for 
the  last,  six  years,  show  the  influence  of 
Colorado  soil  and  climate  on  wheat-growing. 
Of  course,  all  crops  must  be  irrigated  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  Wheat,  as  a  rule,  requires  irrigation 
twice  in  the  season,  sometimes  only  once. 
Samples  of  both  the  original  seed  and  that 
grown  from  it  in  the  State  are  here  shown, 
and  much  improvement  is  apparent,  in  the 
collection  is  also  an  immense  variety  of  forage 
plants  and  native  grasses.  Of  course,  the 
mines  are  largely  represented,  and  some  of 
the  specimens  are  especially  rich.  A  fine  re¬ 
presentation  of  State,  mountains,  lakes, 
streams,  canons,  etc.,  in  miniature,  attracts 
crowds.  The  irrigation  system  is  practically 
illustrated,  and  the  whole  reflects  credit  on 
Mr.  D.  S.  Grimes,  of  Denver,  the  designer. 

Connecticut  has  a  fair  display  of  vegetables 
and  seeds,  a  collection  of  native  woods  and  a 
large  show  of  granite  blocks  in  variety.  But 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  no't  so  fully  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  manufactured  articles.  There 
is  an  immense  exhibit  of  hardware  and  cut¬ 
lery,  household  wares  of  every  kind,  sprlug- 
beds,  clocks,  and  a  good  display  of  ivory 
goods. 

Alphabetically  next,  is  the  thriving  terri¬ 
tory  of  Dakota  which  is  knocking  at  our  doors 
for  admission  as  a  State.  Here  is  a  tall  mon¬ 
ument  30  feet  high  made  entirely  of  cereals 
and  grasses,  surmouuted  by  an  American 
eagle.  Then  there  is  a  large  corn  house  or 
crib,  literally  constructed  of  ear  corn.  There 
is  also  a  very  novel  display  of  the  native 
grasses,  seeds  and  grains.  Some  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  shown  are  of  massive  proportions,  aud 
the  variety  is  large.  Flax  is  also  a  paying 
crop.  Dakota  seems  destined  soon  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  wheat 
growing  region  in  the  world.  Even  now  her 
average  yield  per  acre  exceeds  that  of  many 
of  the  leading  grain  States.  Petrified  woods, 
coal,  aud  a  large  variety  of  other  products  are 
included  In  her  exhibit.  h.  h. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FARMER'S 
CLUB. 

This  club  held  a  very  interesting  meetiug 
at  Cooper  Institute  Tuesday,  February  10. 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson  told  how  farmers  can 
use  a  part  of  their  farms  to  good  advantage 
iu  growing  vegetables  aud  fruit.  He  mention¬ 
ed  mauy  instances  where  farmers  near  towns 
had  made  more  money  from  a  few  acres  de¬ 


voted  to  this  use  than  from  the  whole  farm 
besides.  He  thinks  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  now  lying  idle  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
that  could  be  made  very  profitable  by  drain¬ 
ing  aud  growing  celery  and  other  vegetables. 
Manure  is  on  most  lands  the  great  essential  to 
successful  gardening.  About  New  York,  mar 
ket  gardeners  put  as  much  as  75  tons  of  man 
nre  upon  an  acre  in  a  single  year,  and  when 
it  cannot  he  obtained,  as  much  as  two  tons  of 
fine  bone  flour  are  often  used.  He  highly  com 
mended  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  He  said  it 
was  hard  work  to  use  one,  but  when  properly 
used  one  man  with  its  aid  could  accomplish  as 
much  as  three  or  four  without.  Dr.  Hexamer 
said  there  were  thousands  of  towns  and  vil 
lages  through  the  country,  near  which  were 
fine  openings  for  the  farmers  to  do  more  or 
less  gardening. 

Mr.  Woodward  thought  there  were  thous¬ 
ands  and  tens  of  t  housands  of  markets  all  over 
the  land  entirely  destitute  of,  or  but  poorly 
supplied  with,  vegetables,  of  which  the  farmers 
had  absolute  control.  He  alluded  to  their 
own  households,  and  thought  no  part  of  the 
farm  could  be  made  to  pay  better  than  the 
vegetable  garden.  It  paid  by  saving  many 
times  its  cost  in  doctors’  bills,  and  paid  extra 
well  in  the  enjoyment  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  the  finest  celery  for 
family  use  was  the  red  or  pink  celery. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
February  24,  at  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  will 
talk  of  ‘‘Peach  Culture.”  » 


WHITE  PLUME  CELERY  AND  HOW  TO 
KEEP  IT. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 

In  the  Rural  of  the  7th  inst.  you  seem  to 
have  some  doubts  that  the  White  Plume 
Celery  sent  out  by  us  last  year  will  not  come 
up  in  all  respects  to  the  claims  we  made  for 
it.  The  larger  experience  of  last  year,  when 
it  was  grown  to  some  extent  for  the  market, 
showed  it  to  be  even  more  meritorious  than 
we  claimed  it  to  be,  particularly  in  its  keeping 
qualities,  which  we  find  to  be  almost  equal  to 
those  or  any  other  celery  grown.  We  have 
now  on  our  grounds  15  kinds  of  celery  put 
away  iu  trenches  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
find  on  examination  of  these  samples  to-day, 
that  the  White  Plume  is  keeping  quite  as  well 
as  any  other  white  kind.  When  I  first  des¬ 
cribed  the  White  Plume  Celery  I  judged  from 
the  natural  whiteness  of  the  stalks  that  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  keep  as  well;  but  actual 
practice  shows  that  that  fear  was  not  realized, 
and  it  has  now  proved  to  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  market  celeries,  particularly  for 
early  crop;  that  is,  the  crop  that  is  used  from 
October  to  January.  Last  season  one  of  our 
largest  celery  growers.  Adam  Martin,  of  Hud¬ 
son  County,  N.  J.,  whose  grounds  are  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  New  York  City, 
grew  one  fourth  of  bis  whole  crop  in  White 
Plume,  aud  realized  from  it  81.50  per  dozen 
bunches,  while  the  Golden  Dwarf,  after  hav¬ 
ing  received  all  tbe  extra  labor  in  banking, 
sold  from  the  same  field  at  81.00  per  dozen. 
This  season  Mr.  Martin  intends  to  grow  at 
least  half  his  crop  in  White  Plume.  I  have 
said  that  the  White  Plume  keeps  as  well  as  any 
other  white  celery,  but  all  the  red  or  pink  cele¬ 
ries  not  only  keep  much  better,  but  are  more 
solid  and  infinitely  superior  in  flavor  to  any  of 
the  whites,  aud  the  wonder  is  that  these  are 
not  more  appreciated  with  us.  In  London  and 
other  European  markets  at  least  two-thirds  of 
all  the  celeries  sold  are  red  or  pink,  people 
there  having  long  ago  discovered  the  super¬ 
iority  of  these  kiuds  over  the  white.  It  takes 
a  loug  time,  however,  for  the  public,  after 
having  been  used  to  one  variety  of  a  vege 
table,  to  change  to  another.  Though  the 
flavor  of  Savoy  Cabbage  is  nearly  us  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  Drumhead  as  a  Bart¬ 
lett  is  to  a  Choke  Pear,  yet  in  the  markets  of 
New  York  there  is  probably  not  more  than 
one  Savoy  sold  for  every  thousand  of  the 
Drumhead  Cabbage. 

You  ask,  who  will  give  us  a  simple  method 
of  preserving  celery  for  Winter  1  The  follow¬ 
ing  plan  which  we  have  again  aud  again 
recommended, and  which  is  practiced  by  thou- 
sanus  of  private  growers  of  celery  all  over 
the  country,  is,  we  think,  thesimplest  aud  the 
best.  Get  a  box  four  or  five  feet  long,  twelve 
inches  wide,  and  20  or  24  inches  deep.  In  the 
bottom  place  two  or  three  inches  of  sand  or 
soil— it  makes  little  difference  what  so  that  it 
is  something  that  will  hold  moisture.  Into  this 
box  at  the  time  that  celery  is  dug  up  i which 
in  this  section  rauges  form  the  25th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  25lh  of  November),  have  the  celery 
stalks  packed  perpendicularly  with  the  roots 
resting  ou  the  sand.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  see  that  it  is  packed  moderately  tight,  for  tf 
not  packed  tight  the  air  would  get  around  the 
stalks  and  prevent  blanching.  The  box  may¬ 
be  then  set  <n  any  cool  cellar  and  will  keep  from 
the  time  itisputawny  until  March  if  necessary. 
A  box  of  the  size  named  will  hold  about  from 
75  to  100  roots,  according  to  size  It  is  quite 
common  for  many  families  to  purchase  the 
celery  from  the  market  gardeners,  place  it 


way  in  a  box  iu  this  manner  in  their  cellars 
uring  the  Winter,  where  it  can  be  conven- 
ently  got  at,  and  it  costs  also  in  this  way  less 
than  half  what  it  does  when  purchased  tied 
up  from  the  benches  in  the  market  in  the 
usual  wav.  We  have  for  many-  years  used 
this  method  for  what  we  want  for  our  owu 
private  use.  finding  it  much  more  convenient 
to  get  it  out  of  the  boxes  in  the  cellar  than 
to  go  to  tbe  trenches  in  the  open  ground  for 
it  in  all  weathers. 

[It  has  escaped  Mr.  Henderson  that  we  have 
already  given  in  full  his  method  of  storing 
celery."  as  above  presented.  It  is  a  first-rate 
method,  and  we  are  glad  he  has  again  called 
attention  to  it.—  Ens.] 


We  do  not  advise  any  dealings  with  the 
“Rev.”  T.  P.  Childs,  Troy,  Ohio.  “Rever¬ 
ends'’  who  advertise  catarrh  and  other  nos¬ 
trums,  usually  have  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
“handle”  to  their  names,  and  are  very  far 
indeed  from  being  reverend  in  any  sense  of 
tbe  word.  There  are  a  dozen  or  so  bogus 
“Reverends”  who  are  notorious  advertising 
swindlers,  and  all  of  them  offer  medical  nos¬ 
trums  of  one  kind  or  another.  Like  other 
rogues,  they  imitate  each  other  in  tbe  line  of 
their  special  rascality.  In  the  nostrums  of 
each  there  is  some  one  special  ingredient  to 
which  is  given  some  outlandish  name  un¬ 
known  to  any  pharmacopoeia,  and  which 
cannot  be  found,  therefore,  in  any  drug  store. 
Some  of  the  sharpers,  like  the  “Rev’d.”  “In¬ 
man,”  send  prescriptions  gratis,  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  charity;  but  as  tbe  recipient 
cannot  find  tbe  special  ingredient  elsewhere, 
he  must  apply  for  it  to  the  “Rev'd”  medicas¬ 
ter,  who  palms  off  on  him  some  common  drug 
at  a  price  so  extravagant  as  to  make  even  the 
corner  druggist  blush  at  the  extortion.  When 
these  gentry-  send  a  prepared  nostrum,  what¬ 
ever  merit  it  may  have,  is  due  entirely  to 
some  common  drug  that  can  be  got  much 
cheaper  at  the  nearest  drug  store.  Have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  whatever  to  do  witb  any  of  the 
“Rev’d,”  quacksalvers,  for  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  who  isn't  a  pestiferous  swindler. 

W.  A.  Noyes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  “an  old 
physician  retired  from  practice.”  who  has  had 
“placed  in  his  bands  ny  an  East  India  mis¬ 
sionary  a  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all 
throat  and  lung  affections;  also  a  positive 
and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Complaints,” 
and  benevolently  anxious  to  make  it  known 
to  all,  the  retired  old  Esculapius  goes  to  the 
expense  of  widely  advertising  through  the 
country  that  he  will  send  the  recipe  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  want  it — in  three  languages. 
There's  philanthropy  for  you.  worthy  of  a 
real  retired  old  mountebank  and  a  bogus  East 
India  missionary  rolled  into  one!  This  pre¬ 
cious  recipe  is  before  ns,  and  it  contains  the 
names  of  three  drugs  not  known  at  any  of  the 
three  drug  stores  at  which  we  presented  it— 
one  of  them  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
houses  in  America.  Of  course,  the  names 
are  imaginary;  that  retired  old  Rochester 
humbug  merely  sends  out  the  recipe  to  secure 
orders  for  these  drugs,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  “Rev’d”  swindlers  who  divide  with  “re¬ 
tired  physicians”  this  sort  of  knavery-. 

To  many  people  who  inquire  about  the 
merits  of  different  galvanic  appliance  adver¬ 
tised  in  various  places  as  sure  “cares”  for 
various  ailments,  we  say  emphatically  that 
from  numerous  inquiries  with  regard  to  such 
devices,  at  three  of  the  largest  hospitals  of 
this  city,  and  from  “interviews”  with  several 
of  the  best  physicians  in  New  York,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
“galvanic,”  and  “electric”  appliances  of  all 
kinds  offered  for  sale,  are  sheer  humbugs,  or 
arrant  frauds;  while  in  most  cases  the  other 
tenth  will  be  found  of  little  benefit,  except  in 
rare  instances.  There  is  more  humbuggery  and 
swindling  connected  with  electric  devices  for 
sanative  purposes  than  with  any  other  form 
of  eharlataury.  Each  of  our  inquiring  read¬ 
ers  must  apply  this  opinion  to  the  special  de¬ 
vice  he  is  curious  about 

8.  W.  Webb  is  the  name,  and  New  York 
City  the  address  of  a  “sawdust”  swindler  who 
offers  to  sell  counterfeit  money  under  the 
name  of  “cigars.”  As  usual,  a  printed  slip 
accompanying  his  circular,  explains  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  “stuff”  he  offers.  The  circulars 
sent  out  by  this  knave  differ  from  most  of 
the  others  we  have  seen,  iu  that  he  makes  no 
protestations  of  honesty-,  houor,  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  The  last  circular  of  his  we  have  seen 
came  all  the  way  from  Arkansas.  Of  course, 
our  friends  all  know  that  with  rascals  of  this 
stripe  there  Is  not  oven  “honor  among  thieves;’ 
as  the  intentiou  of  all  the  advertising  “saw¬ 
dust  rogues,”  is  to  circumvent  the  other  rogues 
who  are  willing  to  "speculate”  with  them. 

Although  we  have  several  times  made  men- 
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tion  here  of  the  Globe  M’Fg  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  its  circulars  are  still  forwarded  to  us 
with  inquiries  as  to  its  “reliability.”  This  is 
one  of  the  several  concerns  each  of  which  is 
the  original  inventor  of  the  “oleograph,” 
They  all  offer  to  “ladies  and  gentlemen”  work 
by  which  they  can  easily  earn  from  f  10  to  $20 
a  week  at  home,  by  working  only  whenever 
they  please,  by  coloring  the  oleographs,  which 
will  be  bought  back  by  the  concerns — at  60 
cents  each  in  case  of  the  G.  M.  Co.  All  these 
concerns  want  to  sell  “outfits”  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary.  The  G.  M.  Co.  only  asks  $1  for  “sam¬ 
ple  pictures  for  trial” and  instructions;  but 
colors,  etc.,  etc.,  are  sure  to  run  up  the  bill 
considerably  higher  before  the  dupe  see?  that 
he  is  being  swindled  and  “cuts”  the  concern. 
Not  one  of  this  class  of  swindlers  keeps  his 
agreement  to  buy  back  the  colored  pictures; 
all  they  all  want  is  to  sell  the  “outfits”  and  get 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  victims  “Cau¬ 
tion!  Beware  of  Imitations!"  shouts  the  G.  M. 
Co..  ,ittSt  as  the  fleeing  rogue  cries  “Stop 
thief!” 

We  do  not  recommend  the  guns  of  Parker 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  or  the  firm  itself.  The  $12 
magic  lantern  of  the  World  Manufacturing 
Company  is  worth  the  money.  George  L. 
Peters  &  Co.  profess  to  run  the  “Fairmount 
Nurseries"  at  Troy,  Ohio;  Topeka,  Kansas; 
and  Lernars,  Iowa;  but  they  are  unknown 
to  the  mercantile  agencies  as  conducting  a 
legitimate  business  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
will  be  safe  for  our  friends  to  leave  tne.se  nur¬ 
serymen  severely  alone.  The  credit  of  Davis 
&  Sutton,  produce  dealers,  this  city,  is  “very 
good,”  capital  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  We 
do  not  recommend  Jacob  Winz  &  Co.,  nurse¬ 
rymen,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Household 
Journal,  published  by  E.  G.  Rideout  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  was  “suspended,”  a  year  ago,  on  the 
arrest  of  the  publisher  on  the  charge  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  lottery  business,  on  complaint  of  An¬ 
thony  Comstock,  Agent  of  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice.  A  fnll  account  of 
the  entire  affair  was  given  in  the  Eye-opener 
of  the  issue  for  February  16  last  year.  The 
Household  Magazine  shared  the  same  fate. 
We  don’t  recommend  any  of  our  friends  to 
deal  with  this  concern. 

We  don’t  recommend  J.  Linn  &  Co.,  of  this 
city.  The  “French  dolls”  advertised  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  papers  all  over  the  country,  are 
mere  bits  of  paper.  The  publication  office  of 
Hearn’s  Funny  Folks’  Weekly  in  this  city  is  a 
little  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  building  on 
Broadway.  Nobody  knows  anything  for  or 
against  such  an  insignificant  concern— not 
even  the  advertising  agents. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Comforting  Thoughts.  Spoken  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  sermons,  addresses  and 
prayers.  Arranged  by  Irene  Ovington. 
Folds,  Howard  and  Hulbert,  N.  Y.  . 

The  title  and  authorship  of  this  little  book 
convey  as  perfect  an  idea  of  its  character  as 
it  is  possible  for  words  to  do. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  life  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  lightening  the  burdens  of  his  fellowmen, 
and  this  judicious  compilation  of  his  words 
will  go  to  the  sad,  the  suffering  and  the  de¬ 
spairful,  throughout  our  land  as  a  benediction. 
It  contains  more  comfort,  more  true,  practi¬ 
cal  religion  than  a  case  full  of  books  on 
theology. 

The  Complete  Debater.  Debates,  Out¬ 
lines  of  Debates  and  Questions  for 
Discussion.  Excelsior  Fun.  House,  29 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  this  little  work, 
nine  subjects  for  debate;  ten  outlines  for  de¬ 
bates;  with  questions  for  discussion.  A  very 
useful  and  suggestive  work  for  beginners. 

Byrne’s  Timber  and  Logbook,  Ready 
Reckoner  and  Price  Book.  Excelsior 
Pub.  House,  29  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  merchant,  mechanic  and  general  trader, 
will  find  this  a  great  economizer  of  time  and 
labor. 

Handbook  of  Blunders.  1,000  common 
blunders  in  writing  and  speaking.  Harlan 
H.  Ballard,  A.  M. ;  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Publishers. 

This  is  a  nice  little  text  book,  full  of  sharp 
bright  hints,  for  young  letter  writers,  as  well 
as  for  any  who  are  desirous  of  being  perfectly 
grammatical  in  speech  or  composition. 

French  at  a  Glance.  German  at  a 
Glance.  Spanish  at  a  Glance.  Italian 
at  a  Glance.  Excelsior  Pub.  House,  29 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  above-mentioned  books  are  arranged 
and  simplified,  so  as  to  be  a  perfect  assistant 
to  the  student,  having  the  complete  English 
pronunciation  of  every  word. 

A  Temperance  Physiology.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  Fork  City. 

A  Jaw  of  the  State  of  New  York  requires 
that  the  pupils  in  all  schools  supported 
by  public  money  must  be  instructed  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  special  refer¬ 


ence  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human 
system.  This  book  is  written  as  a  text¬ 
book  to  fill  these  requirements.  The  child 
who  studies  this  book  will  know  what  the 
effects  of  these  things  are  and  never  ignorant¬ 
ly  become  addicted  to  their  use. 


for  Wo  mot. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE.— NO.  VI. 

ZEA  MAYS. 

Our  hired  man’s  wife  and  her  two  little 
ones  took  possession  of  my  outdoor  parlor 
after  I  left  it,  and  this  caused  me  to  think  of 
something.  I  do  not  believe  in  shutting  away 
the  sunshine  from  the  house  by  many  large 
trees;  but  I  would  have  one  near  my  kitchen 
door.  If  it  should  also  be  near  the  dining¬ 
room,  so  much  the  better.  There  are  none 
near  mine,  however.  Perhaps  I  will  have 
one  planted  in  the  Fail.  I  have  been  think 
ing  what  to  choose.  It  should  be  a  kind  that 
will  grow  quickly;  I  cannot  afford  to  wait  20 
years  for  a  sizeable  tree.  I  shall  be  nearly 
through  my  kitchen  work  by  that  time — per¬ 
haps  quite  done  with  it.  The  poplar  is  of 
rapid  growth.  It  has  another  good  charac¬ 
teristic — it  holds  its  foliage  well  in  the  Fall. 
Its  shaking  leaves  interests  me  also.  But 
they  have  afforded  me  a  symbol  of  those 
aspen  souls  that  the  slightest  breath  of  ad¬ 
verse  winds  set  trembling.  They  have  little 
courage  to  face  difficulty  or  danger.  They 
are  moral  cowards  that,  shrink  when  they 
should  be  strong.  Their  wood  is  soft  like  a 
soft  man.  1  like  the  elm !  1  am  not  sure  but  I 
shall  have  an  elm.  It  grows  fast,  droops 
gracefully,  and  the  long,  feathery  plumes  of  its 
young  growth  are  lovely.  But  it  drops  its 
foliage  early  snd  stands  so  long  with  naked 
branches!  Besides,  it  never  puts  on  an  au¬ 
tumn  glory  like  the  maple  or  the  beech.  The 
soft  maple,  if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  best 
specimens,  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  For 
two  weeks  of  its  yearly  life  it  may  give  us  a 
picture  such  as  Raphael  never  put  on  canvas. 
1  can  only  express  its  beauty  by  what  I  have 
said  somewhere  before:  It  stands  like  a  burn¬ 
ing  sunset.  Perhaps  I  may  have  a  soft 
maple  near  my  door.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
maples,  elms  or  poplars  in  the  woods  in 
our  immediate  vicinity.  The  trees  are  mostly 
oaks  and  hickory;  upon  our  farm,  all  small. 
“I  should  think  there  might  have  been  just 
one  big  tree,”  said  little  Charley.  Poor  child, 
he  was  thinking  probably  of  the  great  green 
forest  on  the  old  farm!  it  was  almost  as  pa¬ 
thetic  as  another  plea  of  his.  We  had  called 
on  a  friend,  and  1  think  had  music,  and  that 
the  little  fellow  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the 
instrument  and  play  for  himself.  It  was  late 
wnen  we  went  home,  and,  fretful  and  sleepy, 
1  suppose,  be  sat  down  in  a  little  chair  and 
pitifully,  as  if  ttie  repressed  longings  of  a 
young  Beethoven,  cried  out  for  music,  “O 
ina,”  said  be,  “do  buy  a  piano!”  Truly  the 
little  that  man  wants  below,  be  begins  to 
want  early.  The  boy  is  somewhat  older  now, 
and  loves  flowers.  The  iris  is  in  blossom.  He 
has  called  the  flowers  lilies.  I  told  him  the 
other  day  that.  Jesus  said,  “Consider  the  li¬ 
lies!”  that  they  did  not  have  to  work  or  spin, 
but  Solomon  had  not  such  clothing  as  they 
wore.  “What  do  they  do  to  get  open?”  he 
asked.  A  day  or  two  after  he  spoke  of  his 
flowers,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  consider¬ 
ing  the  lilies.  "No,  but  I  am  going  to!”  he 
said:  and  he  soon  reported  thirty-seven  in 
bloom.  Mother,  father,  make  childhood 
sweet  with  such  associations.  Perhaps  it  will 
save  the  boy  to  honor  and  to  you,  when  the 
world  pulls  hard  at  his  heart. 

Such  a  wealth  of  ferns  and  wild  blossoms 
as  the  children  have  brought  home  to-night. 
The  lupines  are  beautiful.  The  painted  ladies 
are  rouged  like  belles  in  a  ball-room.  The 
yellow  ladyslippers  look  like  Dutch  “Clumps." 

The  phloxes  are  very  finely  colored.  The 
dignified  “Jack  in  the  Pulpit”  stands  in  his 
box.  If  these  great  ferns  had  only  a  sweet 
smell  instead  of  a  very  disagreeable  one,  and 
would  not  wiltso  easily,  how  beautifully  could 
we  decorate  our  rooms. 

It  is  growing  dark.  I  had  to  lift  myr 
needle  up  against  the  sky  to  thread  it  the  last 
time.  The  big  moon  shines  down  through  an 
apple  tree.  Frogs  chirr  contentedly.  The 
soft  music  of  the  mosquito  is  one  of  the  sounds 
of  night.  Venus  is  bright  in  the  west,  aud 
with  clouds  in  the  north  north-west,  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  has  almost  gone. 


FROM  OUR  WOMAN’S  POULTRY  CLUB 
—HOW  TO  FEED  CHICKENS. 

“Two  of  my  nice  Plymouth  Rock  hens  be¬ 
came  poisoned  by  eating  salt  with  the  meal 
they  fouud  in  the  stables,”  said  Mrs.  P.,  “aud 
one  of  them  died  from  the  effects.  But  the 
other  one  I  saved  by  opening  the  crop,  which 
was  excessively  hard,  I  quickly  found  ways 


of  disposing  of  its  contents,  and  then  rinsed  it 
out  with  cold  water.  After  sewing  up  the 
wound,  she  was  left  to  run  in  the  yard,  and 
very  soon  began  picking  up  the  crumbs  thrown 
to  her  with  no  apparent  inconveuienee  from 
the  operation.  Nor  did  she  seem  to  suffer  any 
pain  when  I  extracted  the  meal,  excepting 
during  the  cold  water  rinse.  She  recovered, 
and  has  since  laid  a  goodly  number  of  eggs.” 

“I  should  never  have  thought  of  saving  a 
fowl  in  that  way,”  said  L 

“My  fowls  are  worth  50  cents  apiece,  and 
when  I  can  save  them  easily  as  I  did  that 
one,  I  can  earn  money  no  easier,”  was  the 
reply. 

Mrs.  M.  said:  “She  had  seen  the  hens  pick¬ 
ing  in  the  feed-boxes  where  salt  and  oats  were 
mixed,  and  had  never  found  any  ill-effect. 

“Speaking  of  oats,”  Mrs.  A.  said,  they 
“lost  nearly  all  their  fowls  last  Winter,  because 
they  were  fed  upon  oats  aud  coru.  She  was 
quite  sure  the  oats  was  the  cause,  for  when 
they  fed  wheat  or  rye  they  lost  no  more  fowls." 

Mrs.  B.  was  “sure  oats  was  not  the  cause  of 
mortality,  for  she  bad  kept  her  fowls  on  oats 
the  entire  Winter,  baviug  nothing  else  to  feed 
except  an  occasional  mess  of  boiled  potatoes. 
She  thought  salt  was  death  to  fowls,  having 
lost  some  from  eating  crumbs  of  rock-salt.” 

Mrs.  H.,  who  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
poultry  business,  said:  "Grown-up  fowls  need 
some  salt,  but  that  it  was  sure  death  to  little 
chicks,  she  learued  by  dear  experience.  She 
took  her  little  three.years-old  daughter 
with  her  to  salt  some  pet  lambs,  and  when 
they  returned  she  let  the  child  go  to  feed  the 
chickens,  of  which  there  were  several  broods. 
Some  time  in  the  afternoon  she  went  herself 
to  feed  them,  and  found  them  all  drooping, 
and  some  of  them  making  their  last  gasp.  On 
inquiring,  she  learned  that  the  little  girl  bad 
put  salt  in  the  chicken  feed.  ‘If  s’eep  like 
salt,  "ittle  chicks  want  salt  too.5  Aud  so  she 
lost  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  chickens,  for 
they  all  died  that  partook  of  the  salted  food.” 

MAY  MAPLE. 


EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY -FIVE. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  elKhty-five! 

With  new  resolves,  and  hopes  alive. 

A  Rolden  year  to  hep: in  anew 
Good  deeds,  that  we  failed  in  the  old  to  do. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  elghty-flve! 

A  race,  where  the  good. and  ill  will  strive: 

A  volume  more,  wi'li  never  a  spot. 

Till  erring  mortals  tin,  and  blot. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  elghty-flve! 

We  can  make  our  New  Year  a  grand  bee-hive. 
And  All  with  sweetness  Its  every  cell, 

By  doing  our  duties  kindly,  and  well. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-FOUR. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -four! 

A  year  that  wa»,  but  Is  no  more. 

Old  Time  with  his  strong,  relentless  key, 

Has  locked  It  in  Eternity. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  elght.v-fonr! 

With  It.-  hopes,  and  fears,  and  trials  sore, 

Its  sorrows,  Its  joys,  aud  bitter  tears, 

Is  reckoned  now  with  bygone  years. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four 
Has  borne,  loved  ones  to  the  mystic  shore, 
Taken  them  over,  one  by  one. 

Where  they  count  no  years,  in  their  heaven 
begun. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four! 

A  tearless  requiem,  sung  before. 

The  old  year’s  death  is  wept  by  few. 

So  gladly  is  welcomed  the  birth  of  the  new. 


MRS.  m.  c.  D. 


Sofa  Pillow’. 


- - 

SPEAK  ENCOURAGINGLY. 

Harriet’s  strong  point  was  awkwardness, 
and  it  bad  become  the  stauding  joke  of  her 
brothers  and  the  standing  source  of  rebuke 
from  her  mother.  It  was  a  lucky  day  w  hen 
she  did  not  stumble  and  break  something,  and 
Jerry  insisted  that  father  should  get  her  in¬ 
sured  in  the  “sad  accident  company.”  They 
could“make  a  good  speculation  out  of  It  and  in¬ 
demnify  themselves  for  past  losses.”  One  thing 
naturally  led  on  to  another  and  in  time  Har 
riet  was  ridiculed,  or  blamed,  for  about  every¬ 
thing  she  did.  They  seemed  to  regard  her 
very  existence  as  a  kind  of  a  joke. 


But,  alas!  such  a  state  of  things  was  no  joke 
to  poor  Hattie.  If  she  did  not  retort,  or  say 
much  in  any  way,  it  was  not  because  she 
could  not  feel.  She  was  growing  dull  and 
hopelessandalmostindiffereutto blame.  That 
winter  Miss  Miller  the  teacher  came  to  her 
home  to  board.  She  was  a  wise  woman  who 
had  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  shady  side  of 
life  in  her  SO  odd  years,  and  she  had  a  most 
sympathizing  heart  beneath  the  calm  exterior 
of  her  everyday  manner.  She  took  in  the 
situation  with  reference  to  Harriet  that  first 
evening  at  the  supper  tahle,  and  she  pitied  the 
girl,  while  she  felt  indignant  at  the  others  who 
were  so  constantly  and  needlessly  wounding 
her  feelings,  “She  shall  feel  that  she  has  one  to 
befriend  and  belp  her,”  she  determined. 

Miss  Miller  sat  with  the  mother  by  the  lamp¬ 
light  that  evening,  after  the  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  waiting  uutil  a  late  hour  for 
father  and  the  boys  to  get  home  from  the 
political  meeting. 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  Harriet,” 
said  mother  as  she  threaded  her  darning  needle. 
“I  am  almost  discouraged  about  her  some¬ 
times.” 

“I  wonder  if  the  poor  child  herself  is  not  a 
little  discouraged  sometimes?”  said  Miss  Miller. 

“Do  you  think  she  feels  that  way  ?”  asked  the 
mother. 

“I  am  confident  she  does;  and  that  alone 
checks  her  improvement  more  than  anything 
else.  If  we  emphasize  failings  too  much  we 
destroy  self-respect,  and  then  a  hopeless  feel¬ 
ing  comes  in,  which  takes  away  all  spirit  for 
effect.  Try  one  week  of  encouraging  words 
on  Hattie,  and  privately  enjoin  the  same  on  all 
the  household,  and  see  if  it  does  not  make  a 
new  girl  of  her.” 

It  is  a  hard  hearted  mother  who  does  not 
have  her  child’s  real  good  at  heart,  so  no  won¬ 
der  this  mother  spent  some  sleepless  hours 
turning  over  in  her  mind  the  new  teacher’s 
words  The  result  was  a  blessed  one  for  Har¬ 
riet,  aud  the  ebauge  in  the  home  atmosphere 
waslikeanew  world  to  her.  Sheneverknew 
how  it  all  came  about,  but  somehow  it  seemed 
to  be  associated  with  Miss  Miller.  No  won¬ 
der  the  accomplished  graceful  girl  of  a  few 
years  later  used  to  feel  that  her  “coming 
among  them  had  been  the  salvation  of  herself  ” 

OLIVE. 


Domestic  Ccoriom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Just  now  in  Montreal  the  talk  is  all  of  the 
carnival,  and  judging  from  the  rosy  cheeks 


PusccUancou.s  §Uvcrti$'itt0. 


Did  it  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  how 
much  cleaner  and 
nicer  it  is  to  wash 
the  Napkins,  Tow¬ 
els,  Handkerchiefs, 
Table  Linen,  etc., 
by  themselves, 
with  soap  tttf/made 
of  putrid  fats 
or  questionable 
grease ? 

Do  it  with  Ivory 

Soap,  (99A4<t%  Pure) 
made  of  vegetable 
oil,  and  use  them 
confident  that  they 
are  clean  and  not 
tainted. 


At* 


1 


and  bright  eyes  of  those  who  engage  in  these 
out-of-door  amusements,  they  are  health  giving 
when  not  carried  to  excess.  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
the  women  of  a  country  home  go  out  too  little 
in  Wiuter.  They  are  taken  up  with  their 
round  of  duties,  and  think  they  get  exercise 
enough  walking  from  garret  to  cellar  and 
from  the  store  closet  to  the  kitchen  stove. 
But  it  is  altogether  a  mistake,  and  they  miss 
the  elixer  of  life  when  they  fail  to  breathe  the 
outer  air  in  its  clearer  purity  in  Winter. 
Rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  cannot  bo  found 
unless  oxygen  is  taken  freely  into  the  lungs 
to  purify  aud  regulate  the  system.  But  we 
are  too  often  content  to  sit  down  and  sew, 
read,  or  knit,  during  our  spare  time.  If 
mothers  would  spend  halt' an  hour  in  play  with 
their  children  out  of  doors,  if  possible,  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  both.  Every¬ 
body  cannot  go  to  a  carnival  or  engage  in 
athletic  sports  on  such  a  grand  scale,  but  I 
kuow  of  families  who  all  go  out  at  a  certain 
hour  and  ha  ve  areal  play  time.  If  too  stormy, 
they  have  a  large  shed,  or  at  times  take  the 
dining-room;  but  always  have  a  recess  of 
half  an  hour, in  which  mother  and  father  join. 
It  is  no  sign  because  a  girl  walks  a  great  deal 
in  the  kitchen,  or  makes  a  largo  hatch  of 
bread,  that  she  is  getting  the  exercise  she  re¬ 
quires.  A  run  of  half  a  mile  in  the  fresn  air 
will  stave  off  many  a  headache.  I  have  lately 
been  very  much  astonished  to  count  up  the 
number  of  young  girls  who  have  told  me  they 
suffered  from  indigestion  while  careful  of 
their  food,  and  not  eating  enough  to  do  much 
more  than  keep  them  alive,  and  the  primary 
cause  in  most  cases  was  want  of  exercise. 
Yet  I  have  beard  fathers  and  husbands  say, 
in  mistaken  kindness,  to  wife  or  daughter,  “I 
am  sure  you  don't  need  to  go  out  to  get  a  walk 
you  are  always  on  your  feet,”  so  little  do 
they  understand  the  laws  of  life  and  health. 
The  women  of  the  household  must  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  und  when  the 
season  of  gardening  is  over,  aud  there  seems 
no  necessity  for  going  out-of-doors,  still  they 
should  go.  There  is  Winter  beauly  that  one 
can  learn  to  enjoy,  if  one  only  looks  for  it, 
and  secs  with  a  clear  and  healthful  vision. 


out  of  their  pies.  I  prevent  it  thus:  When 
ready  to  put  on  the  upper  crust,  I  wet  the  rim 
of  the  under  one  with  water,  and  when  the 
upper  crust  is  oh  and  cut  off  right,  I  flour  my 
fingers  and  pinch  the  crusts  well  together. 

After  greasing  jelly  cake  tins,  flour  them 
lightly  before  putting  in  the  batter,  and  as 
soon  as  the  cakes  are  done,  cover  them  with  a 
clean  towel,  and  they  will  come  off  the  tins 
just  as  nice  as  anyone  could  wish. 

“A  Farmer's  Wife,”  in  a  recent  Rural, 
does  not  tell  what  sort  of  a  dish  drainer  she 
invented.  W e  ha  ve  had  one  for  several  years. 
It  is  a  wooden  one,  cost  35  cents,  and  we  think 
we  could  not  wash  dishes  without  it;  but  I 
must  say  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  putting  away 
dishes  without  wiping,  even  when  well 
drained. 

As  for  dish  towels,  I  keep  a  good  supply  on 
hand,  and  as  soon  as  soiled  I  put  them  in  the 
regular  wash.  I  think  they  are  thus  washed 
cleaner  aud  time  is  saved,  for  it  certainly 
takes  that  to  wash  them  after  each  meal. 

For  holders  to  use  around  the  stove,  I  make 
them  of  licking  with  a  layer  of  Canton  flan¬ 
nel  between  the  two  folds.  Sew  them  ueatly 
around,  and  put  on  a  loop  to  hang  them  up  by. 
As  for  size,  I  make  them  about  12  inches  long 
and  six  wide.  They  are  easily  washed. 

AUNT  EM. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 


The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
by- always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 


Will  Cure  Bronchitis 


Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
writes:  “A  longtime  ago  I  had  severe 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  had  died  after  being  similarly 
affected,  I  became  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  has 
never  returned,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.” 


J,  31.  Wharton,  Jamestown,  X.  C., 
writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
have  yet  to  see  its  failure  to  cure  Bron¬ 
chial  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
Jus.  Walden,  Bylialia.  Miss.,  writes:  "  I 
suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.” 


PREPARED  BY 

AYER  &  CO.?  Lowell,  Mass, 
For  sale  bv  all  Druggists. 


EXPERIMENTING, 


“It  is  rather  amusing,”  said  a  friend,  “to 
read  certain  experiments  and  their  wonderful 
results,  and  then  try  the  same,  for  one’s-self, 
and  see  what  splendid  failures  ensue.  For 
instance,  last  Summer  I  read  that  Madeira- 
vines  prevented  flies  from  entering  the  win¬ 
dows  which  they  shaded,  and,  in  fact,  kept 
them  from  the  room.  Nothing  is  more  ab¬ 
surd.  My  pantry  window  was  completely 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vine;  nevertheless, 
during  the  hight  of  the  fruit  season,  the  flies 
gathered  in  and  about  the  window  in  com¬ 
panies  too  numerous  to  count,  although  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  food  was  carried  to  the 
cellar,  or  closely  covered. 

“Then  gerajiiums  had  been  found  to  keep 
the  pests  out  of  rooms,  so,  fearing  they  might 
find  their  way  from  the  kitchen  to  the  sitting- 
room,  I  brought  in  a  host  of  geraniums  and 
tilled  the  windows;  but  the  flies  cared  not  for 
‘these  things.’ 

“Again,  I  read  that  no  insect  could  stand 
the  fumes  of  sulphur.  So  every  thing  that 
was  likely  to  be  tarnished  or  be  in  any  way 
injured  was  taken  from  pantry  and  kitchen, 
the  windows  and  doors  were  closed,  making 
the  rooms  almost  or  quite  air-tight.  Plenty 
of  sulphur  was  thrown  upon  some  hot  coals, 
and  very  soon  the  room  was  filled  with  the 
suffocating  gas;  yet  au  hour  later  not  a  fly 
had  succumbed.  Another  dose  was  given, 
but  with  no  better  result.  Tt.  did  not  even 
stupefy  them,  as  the  pyrethrum  powder  is  said 
to  do.”  And  thus  ended  my  friend’s  fly  ex¬ 
periments.  MAY  MAPLE. 

(Induce  yonr  friend  to  experiment  next 
season  with  pyrethrum  powder  blown  through 
a  bellows.  If  she  buys  pure,  fresh  powder,  tbe 
results  will  gladden  her  heart  aud  prove  to 
her  that  experiments  do  not  always  end  in 
failures,  k,  m.) 


and  Machinery 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Crusher, 

n,  and  Leveler, 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE, 


I  thank  Annie  L.  Jack  for  her  “Kitchen 
Talks”  aud  the  little  helps  she  gives  us  in  her 
pleasant  way;  hut  why  does  she  insist  that 
the  Amateur  Cook  should  leave  her  slippers 
and  put  salt,  iuto  the  potatoes,  when  so  many  of 
our  best  instructors  In  cookery  say  that  salt 
hardens  everything,  and  that  it  should  never 
be  put  into  boiliug  potatoes  until  they  are 
nearly  done?  I  tried  it  a  few  days  ago,  and 
the  White  Elephants,  which  are  usually  like 
snow-balls,  were  bard  and  yellow.  Draiuing 
the  boiling  water  from  a  kettle  of  potatoes 
used  to  lie  a  bugbear  in  house- keeping,  aud  I 
longed  to  patent  some  contrivance  that  would 
save  me  and  my  fellow  working  women  many 
scaldings.  At  last  I  found  it  iu  a  peddler's 
cart  for  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  in  the 
shape  of  a  basket  of  tinned  wire.  What  a 
treasure  it  is!  Only  lift  it  out,  shake  it  a 
moment,  and  the  potatoes  are  taken  up. 
Don’t  forget  to  buy  one  next  time  you  go  to 
town. 

Another  great  help  is  au  apple  parer.  I 
think  I  have  inquired  in  a  dozen  families  and 
never  yet  found  one.  It  costs  only  a  dollar, 
and  will  pare  as  many  apples  in  15  minutes  as 
can  be  pared  by  hand  in  an  hour.  It  does  its 
work  perfectly,  and  saves  enough  in  the  thin 
skiu  it  takes  off  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  year, 
while  it  will  last  a  score.  A  potato  parer  l 
have  tried,  but  find  It  a  failure,  which  is  a 
great  pity,  for  not  one  woman  in  35  can  pare 
a  potato  as  it  should  be  done. 

This  cold  weather  has  brought  my  soap-stone 
into  active  uso  again,  I  keep  the  stone  warm 
and  stand  on  it  while  I  wash  the  dishes  or 
iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  thus  killing  two 
birds  with  the  same  stone,  I  thiuk  most  coun¬ 
try  people  make  a  great  mistake  iu  not  hav¬ 
ing  more  warmth  in  their  houses  during  the 
Winter.  There  should  ben  fire  in  the  boys’ 
room  so  they  will  not  be  driveu  to  the  bar¬ 
room  to  keep  warm.  Give  them  a  room  of 
their  own,  bright  and  cosy,  with  a  stove  and 
plenty  of  dry  wood,  and  see  if  they  don’t  stay 
at  home.  And  the  girls,  did  they  not  stay 
from  church  the  other  Sunday  because  they 
could  uot  get  ready  in  their  cold  room i  A 
few  extru  dollars  spent  for  heat  uud  light  will 
add  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  household. 

Talking  with  a  dealer  iu  silverware  about 
the  care  of  silver,  he  said:  “Wash  your  silver 
in  strong  hot  suds,  do  not  rinse,  but  take  out 
one  piece  at  a  time,  and  rub  hard  till  dry  with 
a  soft,  linen  towel,  and  you  will  have  to  polish 
your  silver  very  seldom,”  The  plated  knives, 
that  do  not  need  scouring,  are  another  bless¬ 
ing.  1  buve  used  some,  that  cost  ouly  three 
dollars  per  dozen,  every  day  for  live  years  and 
they  are  presentable  still.  ruth  kbnt. 


the  ((  m  AUCT  in  ji  hollow  steel stahoard 
new  rLrtntl  Jn  -horse  hoe,- 

As  lately  introduced,  has  no  equal  i  1 1 1  lie  a  oral.  Its  excel  lent 
work  In  the  Held  has  distanced  that  of  all  competitors.  It  is. 
in  some  sections,  doing  in  one  passage,  the  work  ot  four  or 
live  old-style  implements,  and  in  others  superceding  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-horse  te.os.  :n,e  PLANET 
JR"  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  newi  st  and  best,  I  igUtest  and  strongest  known.  There 
are  7  distinct  looLs.  each  wish  special  nieriis,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  price:  all  practical  aud  labor-saving.  le  t  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fail  iu  sinriv  tin  dorinc  the  winter 
evenings  mir  CATALOG l'E.  winch  gives  reduced 

prices,  careful  and  exact  engravings  of  these  different 
machines,  and  such  de-et  tpUoi.s  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  correctly  of  llietr  merits.  Thlrtv  paces  and  Forty 
engraving*.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SI  Al  I  TN  £  rn  MANUFACTURERS.  127  and  129 
.  L.  RLLLH  &  UU.,  CATHARINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MEAT  DIET  FOR  DYSPEPTICS. 

In  cases  where  a  meat,  diet  is  prescribed  for 
persons  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion,  a 
preparation  of  meat  called  “Salisbury  Steak” 
has  given,  according  to  the  Medical  Reporter, 
quite  flattering  results.  The  surface  of  a 
round  steak  is  chopped,  or  rather  crushed, 
with  a  dull  knife,  until  the  tender  part  of  the 
meat  can  be  scraped  off  from  the  tough  and 
fibrous  parts.  This  pulp  is  made  into  little 
cakes  which  are  placed  on  a  broiler  over  a  fire 
for  an  instant,  thus  delicately  cooking  tbe 
meat  on  tbe  outside  while  the  inside  is  raw. 
This  diet,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
is  given  with  tonics,  in  extreme  cases,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  food. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD 


TSowb  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  .SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  A 'at  aj'rettd  t>u  ttind,  aa 
e-*ed  is  not  thrown  upNvards.  Sows  half  or  full 
'-•-eu.Bt,  on  citlicr  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readily 
-V-:.;:*:>ttafhcd  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
."used  wherever  they  am  be  driven.  Lasts  a  life, 
v;  time.  Sows  to  acres  wheat  i-t  day.  Crop  unc- 
fourth  larger  than  when  dnll.xl  Only  perfect 
_  4  .‘Broadcaster  made ;  most  accurate  agricultural 
^reimplement  iu  the  world.  Endorsed  and  Tvedin- 
.1 •  mended  by  Agricultural  ooUaene  and  best  farmers 
in  U.  S.  Fully  warranted—  perfectly  simple  Do 
1  •  not  bo  put  off  with  other,  s.  nd  m 

once  for  new  free  illustrated  catal<«nt«  ,w1th 
C I  full  information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
194  FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MORES.  IOWA. 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  tight  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers— trared.  inspect¬ 
ed  and  Insured  payable  to 

the  pu rchaiter.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

5  Housk  Power,  .  A3.tQ.00. 

5  •*  -  800.00. 

7  "  “  875.00. 

10  “  “  5)0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  l»l F’G  CO., 
13  Park  Place.  New  York. 


BUTTER  COOLER 

sof  Ketr  iterator.  Water  Tauk.GolvMiized 


Iron  Butter  Cooler  or 
Safe,  and  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated  Setter,  Jit  iy  •■wit 
n*.-,aaar v;  water  pa-aes 
through  the  tank  anil  ac¬ 
complish,—  desired  re¬ 
sults.  t  ream  i»  taken 
front  tin*  toil,  leaving 
all  sediment  in  the  milk. 
I3F*  <  'an  be  used  for 
koepitig  Fresh  .Meats, 


The  Last  to  Stir  the  Pudding. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

For  AlcholioliMin. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hull  man,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
“It  is  of  good  service  iu  the  troubles  arising 
from  alcoholism,  and  gives  satisfaction  iu  my 
practice.” — A.dv. 


\  YkTf'StS  \ 
VfAT ER-  PROOF  j 

miLbimJ  /■ 


f  vj  troche  ►test.  41 
\  i\to  JiilOO.  100  t  .  1000 
Wiirraiilcd,  A.  11 

— •  B KKKUKRS  of  POl  I.TKYAJe 
ive  circulars  ami  tostinioui:  l 

V  CO  .  WEYMOUTH,  MAi:$. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS, 


Some  persons  complain  of  the  juice  boiliug 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER 


Wntrs  xrf  t!)e  tUuk, 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  14. 

The  Liberals  of  South  Oxford,  Ont ,  have 
passed  a  resolution  preferring  independence 
to  the  proposed  scheme  of  imperial  federation. 
.. ..Teu  thousand  people  are  out  of  work  in 
Manayunk,  near  Philadelphia,  and  many  are 

dying  for  want  of  food  and  fuel . Four 

aspirants  to  the  Governorship  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  worth  $16,000,000 . The  friends 

of  8.  S.  Conant,  the  missing  editor  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly,  instituted  a  search  for  him  at 
Coney  Island  (where  he  is  known  to  have 
been  January  20),  and  learned  that  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22  he  was  seen  to  leave  Coney  Island  on  a 
Brooklyn  bound  train.  No  further  trace  of 

bis  whereabouts  could  be  obtained . . 

Sudden  darkness  following  a  thunder  storm  in 
the  daytime  caused  many  people  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  last  Monday,  to  think  that  the  end  of  the 

world  was  near . Over  1,000  needy 

factory  operatives  ont  of  employment  are 
receiving  aid  from  the  authorities  of 

Chesterfield  County.  Virginia . . . 

....The  Southern  States  show  the  smallest 
percentage  of  unemployed  labor  and  the  least 
reduction  in  wages.  In  New  York  City,  24 
per  cent,  of  the  working  classes  are  idle;  in 
Philadelphia.  21  per  cent. ;  in  Detroit,  02  per 
cent.:  in  Boston,  "M  percent.;  in  Baltimore. 

per  cent.;  in  St'  Louis.  10  per  cent . 

The  United  States  Senate  has  substituted  the 
Cull o m  Inter-State  Commercial  bill  for  the 
Reagan  hill.  The  vote  was  43  to  12.  Mr. 
Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  only  Repub¬ 
lican  voting  in  the  negative.  As  a  rule,  the 
Republican  Senators  consistently  favor  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  all  rich  corporate  interests . 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  be 
$1,070,000,  the  expenditures  $970,000.  There 
were  20,000  patents  issued  during  the  year.. 
...  So  far  Iowa  has  more  visitors  to  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  than  any  other  Northern 

State . The  temperance  agitation  in  South 

Carolina  has  not  added  many  no-license  towns 
to  the  list,  hut  has  resulted  in  increasing  the 
amount  paid  for  liquor  license.  One  small 
town  liceuses  but  a  single  bar-room,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  which  pays  $1,000,  equal  to  teeto¬ 
tal  expenses  of  the  town  . The  high 

license  bill  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  places  the  tax  at 
$500  per  annum  upon  licenses  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class,  and  $150  in  all  other 
cities,  boroughs,  aud  villages,  to  be  paid  into 
the  county  treasuries  for  the  use  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  in  addition  to  the  tax  now  provided  for  by 
law  to  be  paid,  which  goes  into  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury . A  Massachusetts  mill  corporation  is 

about  to  transfer  their  ent  ire  plant  to  Mexico, 
where  they  will  manufacture  print  cloths, 
employing  Mexican  help,  which  they  can  get 
cheaper,  and  which  won’t  “strike”— at  least 

for  some  time . All  the  coal  mines  in 

Illinois.  Indiana  and  Ohio  have  shut  down  be¬ 
cause  the  railroads  cannot  handle  the  stock, 

owing  to  the  snow  blockades . A  ten 

hour  labor  law  is  demanded  in  Rhode  Island 
by  all  but  the  manufacturers;  there  is  no 
chance  of  the  bill  passing  the  Legislature  of 

that  State . Carl  Schurzis  “swinging 

round  the  circle”  in  the  South,  where 
his  lectures  and  himself  are  well  received 
Thursday  he  arrived  at.  Austin,  Texas,  and 
was  presented  to  Governor  Ireland,  The 
Governor  introduced  him  to  the  Legislature 
in  a  neat  speech,  and  a  warm  ovation  was 
accorded  him .  Fires  in  public  institu¬ 

tions  have  been  unusually  numerous  and  fatal 
this  Winter.  The  last  is  that  at  the  Blockley 
Almshouse  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  Philadelphia,  last  Thursday  night,  by 
which  at  least  19  of  the  inmates  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  insane 
ward,  where  91  men  and  a  “large  number”  of 
women  were  confined.  The  doors  of  the  cells 
were  locked;  there  was  no  fire  escape;  and 
the  bnildings  were  so  dilapidated  for  years, 
that  a  similar  disaster  has  long  been  expected 

_ due  to  the  “criminal  carelessness  of  the 

management,”  the  telegram  says . Sir 

John  Macdonald  lets  out  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion  that  a  new  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  now 
being  considered-  A  treaty  was  drawn  at 
London  at  the  instance  of  Canada  aud  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  at  the  present  session . At  Eureka, 

Cal.,  the  other  day,  all  the  Chinese  were  ex¬ 
pelled;  1,000  of  them  were  marched  through 
the  streets  to  a  warehouse,  where  they  were 
confined  until  they  could  be  put  on  steamers 

to  take  them  away . Judge  Maguire,  of 

San  Francisco,  has  decided  that  Chinese  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  this  country  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  public  schools:  there  are  about  100  such 
children  in  San  Francisco;  and  it  is  thought 


that  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  take  advantage 

of  this  decision,  there  will  be  blood  shed . 

On  Wednesday  Senator  Edmunds,  as  acting 
President  of  the  Senate,  aud  President  of  the 
joint  conventions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  announced  the  Electoralvote  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-president  . There  is  a 

general  reaction  this  year  against  the  needless 
and  increasing  extravagance  of  effort  in 
taking  the  semi-decennial  censuses  in  those 
States  which  afford  that  luxury.  The  State 
census  of  Massachusetts  will  cost  the  State 
$150,000.  The  New  York  census  of  1875  cost 
$128,000,  but  in  that  State  the  expense  falls 
somewhat  upon  the  couuties.  The  effort  to  cut 
it  down  to  a  mere  count  of  population  has 

failed . The  cut  in  immigrant  rates  to 

$11  from  Europe  to  Chicago  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  about.  2,000  prepaid  passages  at  Chica¬ 
go  last  week,  good  for  a  year. 


Arresting  tlie  Progress  of  tlonsninption . 

In  this  disease,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the 
only  hope  of  the  patient,  lies  iu  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  vital  condition.  Efforts  are 
made  to  reach  this  through  out  door  exercise, 
and  by  various  other  means  for  improving  the 
general  health  which  are  known  to  invalids 
and  physicians  Now  iu  the  Vitalizing  Treat¬ 
ment,  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  has  been  discovered  an  agent 
that  gives  directly  this  higher  vitality,  which 
generally  becomes  apparent  at  the  very  out- 
setof  its  use.  Tbisis  manifest  in  au  almost  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  appetite,  aud  in  a  sense  of 
life  and  bodily  comfort.  If  the  Treatment  is 
continued,  a  steady  improvement  nearly  al¬ 
ways  follows;  and  where  the  disease  has  not 
become  too  deeply  seated,  a  cure  may  be  con- 
fideutly  looked  for.  If  you  would  have  satis¬ 
factory  evideuce  of  this,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen  for  such  documents  and  reports  of 
cases  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself, 
and  they  will  be  promptly  furnished. — -Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  February  14. 

The  adjudication  of  the  question  whether 
an  apiary  close  to  an  orchard  is  an  injury  to 
the  latter,  has  been  terminated  in  San  Diego 
by  the  bee  keeper,  who  was  defendant  in  the 
suit,  withdrawing  his  hives  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  plaintiff1  s  orchard . A  num¬ 

ber  of  planters  at  Matamoras,  Cuba,  have 
determined  to  use  the  molasses  produced  on 
their  estates  as  manure,  the  low  prices  re¬ 
ceives  for  it  falling  short  of  paying  freight, 

storage,  etc  . Dairymen  in  the  West  are 

making  an  especially  vigorous  fight  just  now 
on  the  several  imitations  of  butter.  In  several 
States,  Including  Illinois,  petitions  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Legislatures  asking  that 
genuine  butter  shall  be  protected  by  laws 
against  the  making  and  sale  of  butteriue, 
sume,  oleomargarine,  or  other  imitation  of 

cow  blitter . —  The  Pittsburg  Stockman 

has  been  authorized  to  attach  the  names  of  a 
number  of  prominent  stockmen  to  a  call  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  interest  of  a  fat- 

stock  show  in  Pittsburgh  . Henry  George, 

the  agitator  on  land  matters,  who  has  lately 
been  arousing  the  Scotch  and  English  agri¬ 
culturists,  has  arrived  in  New  York  from 
England.  He  says  that  radical  ideas  are  per¬ 
meating  the  British  mind  with  a  rapidity  that 
the  most  sanguine  would  not  have  dared  to 

predict . Prof.  Baur,  of  San  Francisco, 

states,  as  a  result  of  careful  research,  that  a 
sure  remedy  for  phylloxera  is  to  mix  half  an 
ounce  of  quicksilver  with  its  weight  of  day, 
and  introduce  it  into  the  hole  iu  which  the 

vine  is  planted . The  shipment  of  wheat. 

by  sea  from  San  Francisco  for  the  month  of 
January  was  2,648,803  centals  (4,414,671 
bushels),  valued  at  $3,535,132.  Total  ship¬ 
ments  since  July  1,  1884,  IU, 520,597  centals— 

17,584,328  bushels . A  couple  of  Arneri 

can  capitalists  are  negotiating  at  Montreal, 
P.  Q.,  for  forming  an  abattoir  company,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  slaughter  American 
hogs  in  Cauada  and  thus  get  around  the  pres¬ 
ent  prohibitoi’y  legislation  of  Germany  in 
connection  with  the  imports  of  Araencau  pork 
into  Germany.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
are  wealthy  American  cattlemen,  and  tbey 
speak  of  establishing  extensive  cattleyards  at 
Montreal,  it’s  hardly  likely  that  Cauada 
will  allow  the  importation  of  American  hogs 
for  slaughter;  or  that  Germany  will  permit 

this  evasion  of  her  prohibitory  edicts  . 

Tobacco  sorters  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  are 
suffering  more  tbau  usual  from  swolleu  hands 
this  season.  Observation  shows  that  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  greater  in  handling  crops  in  one 
section  than  another.  Various  reasons  are 
ascribed  as  the  cause.  The  oue  moat  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  is  that  it  comes  from  the  salt¬ 
petre  in  the  tobacco . Iowa  has  91,000 

horses,  or  one  for  every  ten  persons . . . . 

At  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  Orleans,  Iowa 
was  awarded  the  exposition  gold  medal  and 
the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  creamery  butter 
made  in  the  world.  She  was  also  given  first 
premium  for  the  largest  and  best  display  of 
potatoes  aud  other  vegetables,  aud  the  first 
premium  for  fruits  from  Northern  States .... 
. . . .The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  imbibes  daily 
•  >  200,000  quarts  of  milk — one-fifth  of  a  quart  to 


each,  of  its  million  inhabitants . The  John 

B  Alley,  Dorsey,  Ingorsoll  cattle  company 
made  a  profit  last  year  of  more  than  $300,000 
in  their  cattle  business.  OP  this  Alley  gets 
one-fourth,  Dorsey  one-half  and  Ingersoll  one- 
sixth.  On  the  strength  of  it  Dorsey  and  In¬ 
gersoll  are  going  to  Europe.  Alley  will  re¬ 
main  here  and  run  for  Govenor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  if  the  Republicans  insist  upon  it . 

...During  the  mouth  of  January  the  receipts 
of  peanuts  at  Norfolk  were  51,108  bags;  total 
from  October  1  to  January  31,  202,357  bags. 
The  market  is  firm  and  fairly  active;  prices 
improving,  with  even  running  lots  selling  up 
to  -Y%  cents  per  pound ;  some  especially  flue 
and  selected  extra  quality,  county  recleaned, 
have  sold  at  31%  cents.  There  is  more  desire 
to  purchase  shown,  and  confidence  iu  better 

prices  is  quite  evident. 

- - 

SOLID  FACTS. 


Letters  expressing  surprise  are  daily  re¬ 
ceived  from  parties  who  for  the  first  time 
have  tried  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color, 
because  it  did  its  work  so  perfectly  aud  i  o  far 
surpassed  am  thing  that  they  bad  ever  found. 
It  is  the  result  of  careful  study  for  years  with 
one  of  Beck’s  Fiue  London  Microscopes,  that 
magnifies  many  thousand  diameters.  In  a 
final  report  made  by  three  of  the  best  judges 
of  butter  in  New  York  State,  they  agreed 
that  winter  butter  made  with  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  its  shade  from  that 
made  in  June.  Hon  Austin  Belknap,  or 
Boston,  who  for  several  successive  years 
was  president  of  the  National  Butter, 
Cheese  and  Egg  Association,  and  who  owns 
several  Creameries,  both  East  and  West, 
has  repeatedly  written  to  his  friends  to  use 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color,  because  the 
shade  is  so  desirable.  W.  F.  Wilson,  Esq., 
dairyman  for  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  .  who  own  the  fiuesr.  herd  of 
dairy  cows  on  this  continent,  says  ’‘Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color  is  the  best  1  have  ever 
used  ”  Hou.  E,  S,  Crapser,  Stockholm  Depot, 
N.  Y.,  for  many  3-ears  proprietor  of  over 
tweDty  creameries,  says:  “M3r foremen  prefer 
Thatcher’s  Color  to  anything  in  the  market.” 
One  hundred  dairymen  at  the  Gouverneur 
Fair,  N.  Y.,  who  each  own  from  16  to  80  cows, 
stated  that  they  found  Thatcher’s  Color  the 
most  satisfactory.  Every  butter  maker  who 
neglects  to  try  this  Color  wastes  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  elevate  bis  staudard. 

Write  to  the  manufacturers  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  testimonials.  Sold  by  dealers  iu  25 
States  and  Canada.  Manufactured  by  H.  D. 
Thatcher  <Si  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y, — Adv. 

- — 

“Brown’*  Bronchial  Troches  areex- 
cellent  tor  the  relief  ot  Hoarseness  or  Sore 
Throat.  Tbey  are  exceedingly  effective.”— 
Christian  World,  London,  Eng. 

- »  »  « - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  14,  1885. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
eeb  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  higher;  No. 

Chicago  Spi  )g,  Kc-  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Pinter,  unchanged.  Corn.  higher.  Oats, 
:c  lower.  Cattle,  20  to  25c.  higher. 

W  uk at. —Qul*'t  and  •teady.  Sales  ranged:  Febru 
:v.  .  Mart’ll,  T'G&'ftlfWio:  May,  a3?«<t«Uac:  So. 

tihleago  Sprint:,  <8J4-,,'“'!K|C  No.  H  do,  lii 
U.  2  Red  mic  No.  a  Rod.  lOk’1:  Cork- Quiet  and 
eaiv.  Stiles  rantfcd;  ut*h,  a694«37c.  February, 
W®309ic:  March,  ;l«Hi®:i7r’  May.  in®  «  JittsC.  Oils. 
Dull  Sale.--  ranged;  >'•  brviary.  a .W'lge  March, 
vtuti’Vje  May,  Wi,  Kyb  No.  2,  t>2«ti'dc. 

SPUtt  -  No.  2,  S3®6.3C  PoKIt. —  A  1 1  VO.  Sales  ranged; 
ash.  SlttalS-lU:  February,  •ISdlU.US  March,  *13® 
la.iriso:  May,  *13.1714 *13.37.  bard  dull:  sales 

mireil:  cash,  ikif  luk  Isbruiiry.Stutt  c-k,.  March. 
..iiSq,  <6i.u5.  May’  g..r<l<,«?au  datti.k.— Market 

eak- Good  to  choice  shin  plug.  S3.60®5.90,  common 
t  medium.  SI .!•>«». 4. -0*  Texan*. $.».* >®4.UU.  Rous.— 
arket  weak  Rough  packing,  M.stut.iH;  Pncklug 
ad  shipping,  Sl.k.i(«5  2d;  Light,  ft  «ni.5;  Skips.  *8.50 
ai.26.  Siikkp.— Market  wen*:  Inferior  to  lair.  *2  '15 
3;  medium  to  good.  3x1*61.75,  choice  to  extra,  *125 
45. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
■eek  ago,  No.  2  Red  W  heat  is  j^c.  lower, 
ora,  jgc.  higher  Oats,  unchanged.  Cattle, 
5c.  to  30c.  higher.  Sheep,  steady.  Hogs, 
:om  20  to  4b c,  higher. 

Wheat.— No.  i  Rea,  Kt^»sec.  cash:  February, 
Up;  March,  SiJic  May,  9194c.  Cons -Steady.  Cash- 
i'vie;  February.  3':,/i»e.’  March,  8414i#36igc’  May. 
io  Oats— Firm  Ua»h,  2M^e  February.  29c-  May 
46a3'V*C.  R vc -Slow  at  «4a6R*c  Barley- Mar¬ 
at  quiet  at  tin, *  Hoc.  Flaxakkh  steady  at  *i.m. 
ran  Finn  at  59®Mk%  COBS’  he  it.  -  steady  at  82  25. 
oek,  # is 2>.  Caitle  -  Market  at ung  Exports, 
1.00,0,6  25:  pood  to  choice  shipping,  *5.3U®5.90’ 
ilr  to  medium,  *4.24®  TO;  Texan*.  $400*4.50, 
h eev  Common  to  medium,  $3»25ui  s,U0;  fair  to 
mice,  -  Hugs  l.i(iht,  $L90,iA0l)|  packing  at 
l.So<a>p.uU;  heavy  at  *5.UO®5..w. 

Boston  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
reck  ago,  corn  is  jtje.  higher.  Oats,  jjc.  lower, 
(ye,  a  bhade  higher.  Barley,  lower.  But- 
jr,  steady. 


Uur  UUB1J*  WAin-tnut  •  «-»» 

rlev  at  40®i,a41fts  No.  2  While.  S8V"-liK'  No  H  at 
„ia8e.  and  or  mixed  at  K7$91IC..  F  hush.  Rye,  - 
ihU  sale  tit  ,2a.  le.  8  hush.  Bras,  at  *17  25  «t 
n  tor  spring,  and  Sdi.'tb  kI^  Tor  winter.  Fine 
ed  and  Middlings  at  *l«.liQ,62t.  aud  Cotton  Seed 
ail,  *26.50  *  tou  lu  arrive,  and  *27  42130  ou  the 
ot.  Hay  anp  -/ruAW- choice  grade*  of  huy  have 
eu  iu  demand  m  *1S®8  o  i  or  ion.  fair  to  goad  at 
jia,l',.  and  common  lo fulrat  8U«P>.  Kye8trawls 
Id  at  *lk. v?t> for  choice  Kwulo  liay  at  *lu<tti.  oat 
raw  at  *9«»IU  per  ion.  Butter— Northern  crcuiu- 
y.  extra.  w««»c.  choice,  fresu,  25«v?c :  good  to 
olee  2’Jia25c :  Norther,,  dairy,  Franklin  OOlinty, 

,,  extra  23(®25c;  New  Yor«  and  Vermont,  choice, 
®««e:  MtaUfiu  dalrlfo,  choice,  IB,* 20c:  fair  to  good 
iMJjilTr;  <:pmmt»n  do,  malic;  Western  creamery, 
t.ru,  3u©88er  choice,  27  *2>'c:  good  to  choice  summer 
ike,  2(i®'24o :  Wt-Horn  dairy,  choice,  17  18c.  fair  to 
od,  15 i6l0o,  luiUullon  rreuiuery,  eboteo.  22*24e; 
lie.  choice  lvoi'ir:  do.  oruninon  to  good,  I0,»l4e. 
ikksk  -  New  York  am)  Vermont,  cholon, 
iv  Weston,  choice,  nq®12fl'  fair  to  good.  ’Juu  1c. 
is.  EGG*— Fresh  dupe,  27c.  Kiuderu.  ajusiec;  New 
irk  and  Vt.,  2l(a2f>c  Western,  Ueaes— Pea, 

oiee  nand  ploked, i i.iiYrfii.Ni  »  outitH'l;  large, do,  do, 
60«l,tiri;  medium  choice,  $1.50®1.55;  do.  screened. 
25.®l.4d:  Yellow  Eyes.  Improved.  *2.1U®2.15: 
•d  Kidneys,  *2.HU(«2  HI.  Canada  peas.  HOckttl.iU 
r  bush,  for  common  to  choice.  Green  Peas 
BLllOlml.'lll.  Potatoes- We  quote  Eastern,  55® 
v  bush;  Northern,  M.itMe. 

- ♦  »  »  ■— 

eaODOOE  AN1>  PROVISIONS, 

New  York,  Saturday,  February  14, 1885. 
3RKADSTUFFS  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 


cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  1  Hard  Duluth  Wheat  Is 
Me  higher:  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  7c.  lower:  No. 
3  Red  Is  lye.  lower:  No.  2  Red  is  1c  lower.  Cohn.— 
Ungraded  mixed  Is  1  hjc.  lower:  No.  3,  is  I3jc.  lower: 
steamer  mixed  Is  T*c  lower:  sienmcr  yellow  is  34c. 
lower;  No  2  Is  to  lower. 

scour.  Keep  and  ukal  Kionr  Quotations: Fine 
*2.2r'('i2,'’:  Superfine,  «2..vva2  05-  Extra  No.  2,83  00® 
*3.80  Good  to  Friney  Extra  State,  SS.IiOu  1  4":  Good 
to  Chr  1  'C  Extra  Western  83,85® 3.90-  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  $3.eO  <  8.50;  good,  H.fiO  D  tot'  good  to 
ohotee  *4.10®5.S5-  comm  m  extra  Minnesota,  S3.no® 
@3.0  clear,  ci/siai.io1  ry-  mlxtur  .  5i>«,4  00: 

stralahts.  *i.2Vi 4.5 patent,  *l.'.v.6\{t0-  Bilker’s  ex¬ 
tra,  *4  10®R50:  St .  Louts  common  t<  •  fair  extra.  *3.00 
ia:l.  .5:  fair  to  god  83.^0 good  to  very  choice,  $5.10 
(a.5.4'>:  patent  winter  wheat  extra,  $4.5>-«V,60:  oltv 
miU  extra  for  We»t  indies,  $1  to  South  Arneri- 
es,  $|to  »5.  market  closing  dull.  Southkhn  Ft.ouu 
—Common  to  good  extra.  »8.9u  >  t  2V.  good  to  chol°o. 
do.  84-30 «5  75.  Uyr  Fi.oijk  Steady :  Sun  nine  at  s8.40 
(,13.85.  litter  for  Choice.  Hcckiviiicat  Flour  Selling 
at  «l  $5-vil0,  Eero  Quoted  for  te  lbs  at  ♦1S5"®16; 
SO  to  HO  lbs-  at  *14'a'S:  KK)  lbs  ni  S  1.5  r  •  7  Sharps  at 
*'s®2e  Rye  f-ed  at  15® In.  Lin«eed  On.  Mead— Car 
lots  825,40  in  bulk,  8:7.40  sneketi.  '  iiu»  Mical  Dull; 
Rrandvwntc,  quoted  at  *3  90  *8  25:  Yellow  Western, 
*3®S  *20:  Sagamore-  $3.20. 

Grain  -  Wheat  —  No.  1  Hurd  Duluth  at  '!94$'o; 
ungraded  Winter  red,  74®:lle:  no.  3  red.  gfic-  No  2 
red,  9  :^,c;  No.  1  red,  98®93e ■  ungratle  ,  White,  hsc; 
No.  2  red  February,  d,>.  March,  Oil® 

OiOge-  do.  April,  9Wg  '.i^lfiC:  dn.  Msy  93tye:  do.  June. 
94^a947g(*.  Rvb— Western,  68  «1i)c  Canada  aud 
State,  7"<*7Uic  Bari  by  Mai.t  Dull  CORN-Un- 
graded  mixed,  49A‘iie  No  X  HI1*  •’5046c  steamer 
mixed .  434i@5014'c  steamer  yellow,  iiin.:  r.  nkfc:  No.  2, 
5Cltfisi50Wc;  steamer  white  6c  :  uucrhded  white, 
64c  No.  2  do,  5'-e  yellow,  5’ Hgc:  low  mixed,  54c-  No. 

2  mixed  lor  Febrniirv,  HH*  115044c.’  do,  for  March. 
49  '49?g<'  do.  for  April,  4‘.ia49qc  do,  for  May.  44^6 
(itUHgc.  do.for.lune  t-ig .<  Ih4ic  Oats  No  ;i  mixed, 
SiU.c:  No.  2,  8M6’S8Sl<c  No.  1,  86^0-  No  3.  white, 
37.igc :  No.  2,  87m  *K796c  No.  I,  4  >c  mixed  Western. 
36  OUlfcC’  wlUte  do,  8®64l)c:  white  state,  8gi4.it 4«C’  No.  2 
mixed  for  February,  3646<‘6861tsC  do,  for  March,  36c; 
do.  for  May.  ffie. 

BkamS.  Quotation*;  Marrows,  *1.7551. 8ll’  mediums 
at  $t.45ffll50:  pea  at  Ct.5Ssi.lKi!  red  klnnry  at  *2.25. 
turtle  soup  at  82  10  while  Kidney  at  *2  10, 

Peas  -Green  are  quoted  ai  *1  M  for  new.  Southern 
b lackeyed.  83  B0»3  75  pertwo  bushel  bag 
FBOvtsiovs.  -PorK  The.  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tion*  *14.25  for  new  mess;  family  me*',  ft  1 4  ®  1 4  50; 
clear  back,  •  if.  30®. fi;  exln  prime,  4  2  Dressed 
Hoos  li'-ii a'  sgc..  for  baeou  to  Pv:  tor  light  averages, 
aud  7e.  for  pigs.  Cut  UKaCS  For  12  Ri,  uverage  loose 
t  ickled  bellies,  64te-  quoted  heavy  average  niekled 
bellies  at  (J^e:  clear  baeks  at  7e;  do.  at  7 Qc,  In  Bos¬ 
ton.  City  ptekied  shoulders  quoted  at  54s «  4ic; 
smoked  shoutders,  Cge  :  pickled  bams.  6q,tttl0e  ; 
smoked  ItaiUB  at  UR6t<UR«c.  MidPubs  Dry  salted 
shoulders  West,  at  Itge  bong  nnd  short  clear,  half 
and  hair, for  February  deliveries  at  Milwaukee,  quot¬ 
ed  at  6.75e.  Ei’kk.  Quotations  are  a*  follow-:  Extra 
India  mess.  •22® "4:  extra  mess  in  barrel  at  *n®v2: 
packet  at  *12®  12.50  for  barrels:  plate  heef  at  sit  59,® 
12  50:  family  at  818(6*4  BEEF  Hams -Prices  un- 
chauged.  Quoted  at  *20.30.  Lard  Western  steam 
to  arrive,  7  30e:  to  arrive.  <0  lit!  resold,  ut  7  30c,.  cost 
aud  freight.  Februaiy  optmu  closed  at  7  82  *7  70c: 
March  option  sales  at  <  32«78  e-  April  option  sales  at 
7  3Sc'  May  option  sales  at  7 4*.»-  June  up’ion  sales 
at  7  59c.  City  sr cam  U  steady,  ot  7  90e,  anti  moder¬ 
ately  active  Of  No.  1  city  sales  at  it:  Refined  is 
quiet:  Continent  quoted,  7  69c  and  South  American, 

7  80c 

Buttkr  — 1 The  quotations  are:  for  Creamerv,  Elgin, 
35®36cf  Pennsylvania  extras,  85c  do,  prime  81® 
88c  creamery '  Western,  bent,  at.  83®3.c-  do  State 
Fall  best  at  '6®28c  do.  Western,  held  at  17®2Uc; 
State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs  and  dhIIk.  best,  at  26® 
27c  do,  prime,  at  ;3.i  24c,  do,  good  ut  2l®22o  00,  fair 
at  is®  Hie,  do.  Welsn  tuh«.  best.  25  :'.'6c  do.  prime.  22® 
88c  do,  fair,  1348200;  do,  Orkliut  and  tubs,  best,  at 
23®24c  do.  prime  at  2e  ,21c;  la,  good,  at  IS <i  19c.  do, 
fair,  at  13®i*c:  do,  firkins,  be  t.  at  2l@’2c:  do, 
prime,  ut  2dc  do  good,  at  Ga  me;  do.  r.-.R  at  11® 
16c;  Western  tuilmilou  creamery. choice,  at  24 2>2fS(j; 
do,  prime,  at  2'c:  do,  fair,  at  '6c:  Western  dairy, 
choice  at  20c;  do,  crime  nt  i;®me:do.  fair,  at  13® 
14c:  do.  poor  ai  tOallc;  Wcnern  raetorv.  rresn.  best, 
nt.  20®2'2c:  do,  fair,  at  i5®t  c  do  poor,  at  10®  11c; 
grease.  5bi®6tgC’ Toll*  ut  I3(t®l6c.  for  best. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  tbo  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
strong.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  85Ui  Western 
do,  at  85e:  York  and  Bradford,  2?®2Se:  dairy,  at 
23<®24e’  receipts,  1,700.  From  Boston— Market  (lull; 
Extra  northern  crenmery  at  27®2ic.  Western  extra 
do,  32«i33c;  dotry  selected  at  '23® 25c.  From  Chicago. 
— ^ Market  dull.  Extra  creamery  at  35c:  extra  dairy 
at  28c. 

Cheese.— The  following  are  ihe  quotations  for. 
Fancy  colored  at  12-R|’;  do,  white  at  I2lgc-  choice 
at  i’2®l2QC:  (Job  lots  13ci:  UJutMl’Mc  for  fine; 
good  lots.  111 <r .liRvc  fair  lots,  'I'oS^c;  light  skims 
at  7®9i»e  skims  atSaiiO^e’  Ohio  dale  ut  ll®U®c. 
for  best  Ns*  Of  for  fair  to  good  Pennsylvania 
skims.  3c.  for  prime:  2)4u>  for  good,  and  I® lj-gc.  tor 
Common. 

Ai  the  Mercantile  ExclmDgc  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received’  From  Philadelphia— Market 
tame-  Cheddars  n  1  18c.  receipts.  400  boxep.  From 
Boston— lu  fair  demand,  extra  ar  12!s.®l8c.  From 
Chicago  Market  firm-  Cheddars,  lOkic. 

Eous.  -The  quotation.®  are:  State,  fresh, 23c:  West¬ 
ern,  27®® 23c '  Soul  hern,  best.  27®23ej  I.lmctl,  16® 
lie.  for  State,  ii.tvaiiic.  for  Canadian,  and  ID®  16c. 
for  Westi'm:  Imported.  15c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia — 
—  Market  strong  quoted  at  2ii®27e-:  receipts.  700 
From  Bnstou -Market  firm:  quoted  at  23®24c  ;  Umed 
at  I8®irs'.  Front  Chicago  -Market  strong  at  30c. 

Live  Poultry  Chiekeus,  near  ny  *  tt,n»®Ue:  do 
Southern  and  West  rn, Me  fowls. Jersey  tate  and 
Pennsylvania,  uer  lit,  I24'3e  do  Wesieru,  l'2e; 
roosters,  old  7c  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  lll<idJc.:  ducks, 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn  •>  pair,  d)c *81. 12.  do. 
Western,  per  pair.  70c«t81:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
aud  PetiDsy Ivaida,  per  pair,  <1  «3»i2  do,  VVestern, 
per  pair  *1.854*1.50:  pigeons,  per  pair,  15  * 40c. 

Dressbd  Port, try. —Turkcvs.  Phllsdelphia,  13@14e; 
Jerwv  ni  i3o  h-  state  and  Wcst-  i  n.aM3  I3c:  chick¬ 
en-  Philadelphia,  spring,  ’alecCed.  broilers,  2i  s.23c; 
do  roasters,  le  ,10,  Jersey  anti  Bucks  'ouuty,  dry 
picked,  it®  15c*  do.  state  and  WcstsTu,  n@i2e; 
fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime.  12*  13c:  do.  Jersey,  liKi 
(412V60.  do,  state  'till  Western,  per  lb.  10*  le-  ducks, 
Phlladelnbla,  per  lb,  17  <t  “c-  do  i.oug  island,  I6  »i7e, 
do,  Siuie  and  Western,  per  lb,  144816c;  West¬ 
ern.  Inf.  rlor  11® Uc  squabs,  while,  per  doz  ,  $350 
@3.75-  do.  dark,  per  doz.  82.36® 2.73. 

Oamb  Wild  ducks.  Western  mallard,  per  pair,  40 
tit 60c :  wild  ducks.  <10  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  75c. 
Si;  do, redhead,  Norfolk,  per  putr,$L  23. 

Cotton.  The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands  and  Gulf. 

ordinary . . . 9?*  914  946 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  5 18  “  !,‘16  9  ®16 

Good  Ordinary . .  MVs  lO'h,  109s 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  low  1094  10*4 

bow  Middling . . .  10  13-16  11  1-16  ll  1-16 

8irlet  Low  illddUng. ......  11  JJQ  J  J4 

Onod  Middling .  11  5-16  11  916  11  9-16 

8trlet  Oood  MlfidllnR .  lUt,  11>4  lift 

Middling  Fair .  11?6 

STAINED. 

Booti  Ordinary....  6)4  I  Low  Middling .  10 

Strict  Good  Ord..9  3-16  1  Middling .  M9s 

FhbsH  Frcits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double- 
headed  hbl.  *2.25  tf2.i.v  Greenings,  *2*2  23.  Crunber- 


$2.30®2.i 

Dried  Fruit*,— The  following  are  ibc  quotations 
4  -ho Ice  do.  644®  6«c: 


Tonncssce  ctiar-e  cm,  1  ''t-’-c-, 1  , 
3%®4c:  peeled  peaches,  Hli'a9e.  for  best  Georgia  ana 
8c.  tor  Choice:  N.O.  fancy,  9®  J.10C:  extra  fancy,  10® 
10}4c: choice,  8^4®9e.;  unpeeled  halves,  new,  7®  w-, 
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quarters,  fifflt’.'.-fje:  plums,  9@9^e.  for  Damsons:  and 
HH)®12e.  for  State  huckleberries,  lie:  blackberries, 
cherries,  l2tfc>«,Ue:  evaporated  raspberries, 
sun-dried  do.  25»254>e. 

Peanuts.  The  quotations  are:  SrASVtfe.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand  picked  :  fanners'  trades  at  ■'t'^iat^e. 

Hay  and  straw,  quotations:  Choice  timothy  hay, 
85«t90e  good  do,  See;  medium  do,  7!)e-  shipping  hay, 
70c.  Clover  mixed.  hSuKTOp-  Clover,  .75  fi5i-  Long 
rye  straw,  90&9$g-  snort  rye  straw,  7dfe75c;  oat  straw, 
60S  65c. 

Hops. -The  quotations  are:  New  at  18o,  for  best: 
14sl7c.  foruoud  to  prime:  ilfulJe.  for  low  grades  old 
at  8<tl0t’i  I'm:  I  fie  coast  ut  12fa  Hie, 

KICK  -quotations:  Carolina  and  Loulslanu  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  ul  l''<i  sTi.'.-v"  good  to  prime  at  -Ihu-iiric: 
choice  at  6W-s64*c:  extra  head  »t  5fif1<t6'qe  lian- 
goon  at  -itgiue.  doty  paid,  and  In  bond; 

Patna  at  ftl-nraS^u'  Jnvu  at  54h's55*e. 

Seeps  -  For  clover  (here  Is  slow  sale.  Quotations 
are.  8e.  for  prime  Western,  w,4c.  for  choice,  and 
8H>c.  for  extra  choice  Timothy  Is  Inactive:  quoted 
at  *1  fifaul.as.  Linseed  Is  nominal:  quoted  at 
$1  86m  cash. 

Scoau.— TUe  quotations  are. 

Cm  loaf,  Drusned,  66jic:  powdered,  6-bic; 

granulated,  6  3  l«e  mould  ’A,”  Bljsc;  confec¬ 
tioners'  ‘A. "  lie:  standard  ‘  A,"  5tge;  olt  A,  .rim®',iqc: 
white  extra  "CV  r.!.Vn a.iVt'c*  yellow  extra  "C,”  5>&® 
5^,0 •  c !7.<i'(£5|*e-  ye  lows  l^.ilAje. 

The  short  price  lorawback  *2.82  per  100  to.  less  1  per 
cent,  i  is— 

Cut  loaf.  *8.88;  crushed,  *3.88;  powdered,  83.5S; 
granulated,  S3  38. 

Tallow.  Prime  city  quoted  at  6'4'c.  with  S3 
charge  for  packages 

Tobacco.  Kentucky  dull;  25  hhds.  No.  2  May  sold 
by  Cummings  at  t>4*c.  It  Is  understood  that  the 
Exchange  rooms  have  been  t-iken  tor  another  year. 

VEQSfAULtM.-  the  quotation*  are  for:— Potamcs— 
Rose,  Mattie,  per  double-headed  bbl.,  *2-42  25  Rose, 
*1  50  1 1,75  for  state  4*  bbl.;  Uurbunic,  *0  ¥ 

bbl:  Peerless,  at  t  50  V  bbl,  (In  double  headed  bbls. 
25c.  should  be  added  to  the  above  quotations.!  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes  *5  p  bob  Sweet  potatoes  at  *4ut4  25. 
Cabbages-  Pot  Kid,  50.  Oriloiis— Chesict  red  per 
bbl,  »3t«.8.2  ;  yellow,  tV.MJuM  per  bbl.  do,  Eastern 
w’Dlte,  s-l  rt.5.  Squash -Marrow,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  50c; 
do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  75c-«*l,  Turnips  —  Russia 
per  bbl.  75cisj*i.  Bermuda  beets,  per  crate,  at  *2 
Norfolk  kale,  per  bbl,  ut  *J  50i-i2  75. 


$400  CASH  PREMIUMS  for  1885 


*400  IN  CASH  PRE- 

ill  f  IT  >|  s  for  the  largest 
and  best  yield  of  the  Pearl 
ok  Savoy  potato  and  the  An¬ 
gel  ok  >UosiQHT  Field  Corn 
grown  on  I  he  Stockbridge 
.if  •  nv  re.  The  Angel  ok  Mid¬ 
night  Is  an  extra  early  8- 
rowed  tellow  (lint  corn, 
originated  by  us  and  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Has  ripened  In  80 
dats  and  produced  160  bus. 
to  the  acre.  For  full  par¬ 
ti  'Uluru  s-e  circulars  which 
we  will  mall  free  on  appli¬ 
cation,  if  Sets,  is  inrJosed 
to  pay  postage,  vl  l  mail 
our  beautifully  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  ltd  pages,  con¬ 
taining  several  colored 
plates,  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  a  complete 
list  of  Vegetable.  Field  and 
Flo  tee'-  Seed*.  Implements 
Machines,  etc-,  etc. 


The  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered  Inst  sea 
son  by  the  BOWK  KR  PER 
TILlStER  CO  and  ou  reel  vet 
for  the  largest  yield  of  I  he 
Celebrated  I'K  *  K  I 
OK  sAVOV  Potatoes 
from  one  bushel  of  seed, 
created  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  and  resulted  In  a 
wl  'ely  diffused  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  i  ui 
fixation  of  the  potato  ano 
the  production  of  the  re¬ 
markable  prize  crop! :— '  sc. 
C.  F.  Thompson,  Wad  lev's 
Falls,  X.  H,  178  bus,-  2d, 
Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y..  1-19  50-60  bus.;  3d.  W.  C. 
Hill,  Glastonbury,  Ct.,  1201* 
bus.'  4th,  W  H.  Heu’-tls, 
Belmont,  Mass.  91  '8-60  bus. 
has  led  us  lu  conjunction 
with  the  Bowkek  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.,  to  offer  this  year 


The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially’  upon  those  who  nro  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,"  is  tlio 
result.  This  feeling  can  bo  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  llfo 
and  strength  to  nil  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  goon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get.  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


earlttis: Potato,  ur^jltwatc 


JOSEPH  BRECK  tfc  SONS,  51.  5‘J,  53 
North  market  St.,  BOSTON,  MAS^. 


FOR  A  1,1.1  *5  to  *s  per  day  easily 
made.  Costly  outfit  FREE.  Address. 
P.  O.  VICKER  Y.  Augusta,  Maine. 


GARDEN,  rLMli 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER  S 


ETTHEBEST 


Catalogue  mailed  free  to  customers:  to 
others  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 


RELIABLE 


C*  With  Caul-Sleet  Gritulii 

UjflW.  Sif  t  Cab  Crusher.  am 

,f'T  Meal.  They  fake  ........ 

KK,  do  More  Work, 
and  are  maredunihietluiii  any 
IJt~i  •-t’lfSriHk*  Other  lulll.  Smtl/or  Drseriplivs 

•  [iUj,  r  Catalogue.  Also  hian’lrs  OI  the 

*>«’  Union  Her**  Power,  with  Level 

•  “ ■  Trent  Threshers  and  rlotnen. 

Feed  Callers,  Circa  la  r  Svcs,*ete. 

W.  li.  BOYER  Oc  BRO..  Philadelphia.  Pil 


part  A, 
Sieve 


CENTENNIAL 


HIDDEN  NAME.  Embossed;and  Flora)  Souvenir 
Fards  with  uuiue.and  uewsamples.inets.  Elegaut 
Pre&eut  Free.  TUTTLE  RROS..  North  Haven.  Ct. 


L1VB  STOCK  MABKBT8 


NKW  York,  Saturday.  February  14,  1885. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  S.S28  head 
against  9.9S8  head  for  the  corresponding  time  Ust 
week  Virginia  steers,  1,460  n>,  *7  25  do,  1,392  to, 
*7  121$:  do,  1,400  to,  *7:  do,  1,318  to,  <6  20  mixed  West¬ 
ern  do,  944  to,  *5  80  do,  1.0(3  to,  os  30:  do,  l,08y  to  *5  50: 
Pennsylvania  do,  I,I4">  «>,  kqc,  35  to;  -suiTalo  stlllers, 
1,155  *5  I5-  do.  1,164  to,  *5  75*  Western  steers,  *75  to. 

$4  50  bul  s,  1.491  to,  (I4C; dry  cows,  902  «■,  state 

steers,  .1%  to.osjc,  w  to.  do,  i,i'S  ft.y'^e;  do.  i,C7t  it, 
*5  35;  heifers,  8’  s  :n ,  44$c  oxen,  I  41*4  to,  *6  30;  do,  I  520 
9Mc  55  to- •  do,  1,500  to.  tolfe  do.  *5  60,  bulls,  1,476  to. 
•HgC-  co wx  1,1(24  to. 3'oe:  Ohio  steers.  I. XV  to,  ll-be,  56 
to-  Laneas  er  County  Pehnsv lvuntu  steer-*  1,162  to, 
*7  per  (HI  to,  less  *i  per  hear  ;  do.  2,09n  to,  *6‘ 90:  ilo, 
1,4*0  to,  *6  8(i  ,tc,  i  0|S  n  .  *t,  20;  '1o.  1.4*0  to,  *6  16-  do; 
1,241  n,  45  S3  and  ’00  per  head.  oxen.  2,(75  to,  *5  80, 
Indiana  steer*'.  1,935  to-,  ISO  57  to  :  do.  1,156  to,  *-j  50;  do, 
1.200  to,  *5  ,5 : Kentucky  do,  1,265  to,  SO;  do,  1,-10  to: 
*6  41;  Kentucky  oxen.  1,395  0,  'C!  liUlls,  (.7  5  to..  r.Uc, 
Ohio  steers.  1,3  2  to.  *6*0-  -  o,  '.280  to.  *5  80:  bnils, 
1.93"  to.  Sc  Jersey  steers.  393  n- .  }  .  20,  Chicago  steers, 
1,120  to,  s’  75,  Uutfoli)  st.iekers,  9)40  to.,  c:  Pimusyl- 
vania  dry  cow1- and  stags.  1,114  to,  40>e:  Virginia  do, 
1,086  to,  1,086  to,  mB(C,  55  to'  do,  1,46 »  to.  Kmc:  do,  1  241 
to.  lie,  36  to.  less  5oc  per  head  eows,  913  to,  8*$c,  55 
to. ;  State  cow-.  I.Ol'to.  le;  State  uxeu.  1,726  to,  *5 75 
State  cows,  1,040  It.,  *4  5o. 

Calves  Veals,  102  to,  7c:  do,  103  lb,  7>$V;  do,  114  to, 
81$C'  do.  I’Ofv-iul  to-,  t>o9e  Grasscrs  an"  fed  calves, 
852  to  4i$c;  do,  336  to,  4RjC:  Veals,  99  lb,  6c;  do,  9o 
to,  6!$c. 

Surep  a»d  Lambs 


Winner  of  First  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  and  Beautiful  Absolutely  self -regulating, 
V'VYBl*  .  without  any  electricity,  clockwork,  or  complicated  machinery.  Needs 

:  -T"”  n0  watching  at  night.  Will  positively  hatch  the  largest  percentage  and 

}!  the  strongest  chlck8  of  any  machine  in  the  market. 

'MLJ  Also,  BROODER*,  both  Top  and  Bottom  Heat. 

«  -^.1  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  to 


CENTENNIAL  M’F’C  CO 


’  IF  Box  250,  RYE,  TV.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book,  “Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators,"  135  pages  octavo,  Third  Edition,  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


TTif/i  J'Orcc  li  ed  Fertilizer  Attachment . 

Plants  corn  ami  br-an-:  without  using  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  Warranted  in  every  respect. 

1,1  I  !•».►  TT44F.R  KA  >  \  I  »IJ  MILT,. 

Most  complete  aud  best  sieved  Mill  in  the  market. 
Seud  for  circulars  to 

OF.NE^l.E  V  »  1.  LEV  M'F’G  CO  , 

.Mt.  Ylorrin.  N.  Y,.  U.  8-  A. 


DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  (  HOC  DISEASES. — The  “Arm  and  Hammer'’ 
should  use  only  the  "  Arm  and  Hammer”  brand 5  brand  Soda  and  Saleratus  is  used  with  great 
for  Cleaning  and  Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and  >  success  lor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  HOC 
Clean.  It  is  the  Best  for  all  ( CHOLERAandotherdiseases. 

Household  Purposes.  S  Mix  with  the  animal's  food. 


PKK'iSEY’S  BROODER. 

The  Cheapest  and  the  Bee 1',  ftfi.  Hammonton  Incu¬ 
bators,  two  si7.es,  *25  and  *15  each.  Lanshan  Fowls 
and  Egos  for  Sale.  Circulars  free. 

(5.  \V.  1MIE88E1 .  Daniinonton,  N.  J. 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the  “Arm  *  Hammer”  brand  Soda 
or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  *•  pound  or  half  pound  ”  cartoons  which 
bear  our  name  and  trade-mark,  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  "Arm  k  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  in  bulk.  Ask  for  the  *'  Arm  &  Hammer”  brand  SALS0DA  (Washing  Soda). 


MOn  r-TYjpt  nf  js  *■%-*.  iu  t*>y  ,  -r-t  ■  J 

etc.  % »  as  .11  tu’iDi  35  2  r< 

ScrtkpPl^t'treA,  Pozilra,  durnrt.Se  - 
uif  Work  D'S  brrth.  '■odm.Ac.  flu  miii'l.  352  4  llf,  r«it  Uiinss 
for  Slew.  A6dr«.*  H.  S,  SIMMONS*  JSJ5Tliir>i  Ave.,  How  York. 


_  _  _  -Western  sheep,  10S  to,  3<tye; 

State  do,  118  to.  sn$e;  do,  P>J  lb,3Ve  do,  IU4  to.  5'^c:  do, 

95  to,:>v»r:  do,  97  to,  »5  l-tj:  do,  I01  to,  .'Asc  do,  93 
to,  *190,  do,  95  to,  ic:  stat-  latnos,  to  ’-life  do,  98 
to,  61iC’  Mlelilgau  sheep.  94  to,  5c •  State  do,  9'  to.Se: 
do,  9;  to,  %r  sheep,  and  lambs  67  to.  5c  State  Inmbs, 
91  to,  (tojc-  State  iheeo,  Ufl  to,*5U'.:  do,  112  to,  *5-  do, 

96  to,  l‘.iH*t  •)* ,  icomraon  sheep  and  I;* mbs  ,  07  to,  4c; 
Michigan  sheep,  fl.*  to,  fJc  State  lambs  03  lb.  5J$o ; 
Culled  sheep,  *1  7’  per  head'  Jersev  luniljs,  96  to, 
7c-  do,  Jtflb,  *t»o  do,  ewe*,  126  tt.  44jc  Stale  lambs. 
68  to  r-'qc  Western  do,  99  tt  .  *4  6u-  do,  80  to-,  4c  Ohio 
sheep,  79  to,  8640  Mlchlf.  hi  do,  110  to,  s  10-  do  1H  to. 
5J$c:  uo.lpart  lumbsi  74  to.  so;  do  103  to.3q,e'  Ken¬ 
tucky  do.  97  to,  54jc:  do,  91  to,  *4  49  Ohio  lambs. 8(i 
to,  ?c:  do, 8>  to  ,  M»c-  Jersey  sheep,  101  lb,  I4»c. 

Hoos.  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  83,756  head 
against  31,908  bead  for  ihe  same  time  last  week. 
Nominal  quotations  "*<tt5)$c 


per  packet  per  ounce. 

EAR  Y  ARLINGTON  CELERY. 

Is  very  enriy,  fret:  from  blight,  ami  glows  where 
other  varieties  fall. 

\V.  \V.  RAW-ON  A-  CO.,  (Seedsmen.) 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application.  Boston.  iM  ass, 


Has  \  ^ 

its  SHARE 
in  TWO  PARTS, 
EACH  REVERSIBLE 
WHEN  WORN  DULL 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  Sc  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro¬ 
se*  ving  eggs.  Established  1845, 

No.  '£79  Mush  lug  ton  r*t..  New  York  City. 


SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY! 


A  PAPKAOE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  1  t‘fl  kinds)  with 
Park’s  Floral  Gctde,  all  for  2  stamps.  Tell  all  your 
friends.  44.YV.  Park  Fannettsbu  it  Peuna 
Zrf-  \\  rite  now.  This  notice  will  appear  but  twice. 


FEEEI!  A  GIFT!  FKEE!! 


Peach  Trees  oil  Plum  Stalks. 

A  Peach  Tree  that  is  Free  from  Diseased  Roots  and 
Healthy  in  other  respects.  Descriptive  list  and  prices 
on  application  n>  HKNKi  1*1  TT8, 

MngHt-n  It, vrr  Nurseries.  V  ounastovvii.  \  . 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 
Fertilizing  Chemicals, 

A.  L.  >ARDY,  10  Burling Mip,N,Y 


FOR  s  t  LK.  To  close  an  estate  Desirable  Stock 
or  Truck  Farm  of  (ill  acres  on  south  side  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ubout  20  miles  from  New  York;  overh'ok*  the 
Somii  Bay  Opposite  Long  Beach  Hold.  *6.i»0.  Terms 
easy.  For  other  particulars  cull  on  or  address 

Aum in  «  uri  wfll.  Rockville  Centre.  I.,  I. 


HF.AD.  Any  mnu  can  make  money  by  sending 
me  S  ',(10,  for  wulch  I  will  send  receipt  of  Hubbard’s 
Great  External  Liniment  for  Man  and  141-41* t.  Good 
for  everything  requiring  external  aopllenti on  Any 
person  using  li  once  will  never  be  without  It.  Every 
farmer  and  family  ought  to  hnvo  tin  receipt.  No 
bettor  sold.  O.  I  "Hi  Itl). 

Sturgeon  I’liiut,  Vlvulnin, 


Hlddrn  Niiinc.  Eiuboued  »n.(  New  Chromo 
Curit*,  nanni  In  n.w  typ*,  nn  Kl.-gHtit  *4Sjmgc 
Gill  bound  Floral  Autogriiph  Album  with 
quotationo.  13  page  Illustj-ated  Premium 
•■ul  Price  List  and  Agent’s  Canvassing Outilt 
all  lor  15c.  SNOW  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Superior  Duality  v  nrds. 

Semi  UK.  for  s  pack  of  £>Oof  our  New 
i  .iiibti—i-d  t'n rtl»  f-r  I8su,  or  If  you 
\vl*h  to  uvl  up  iclubj  ml  ua  16  mid 
fi.oo,  and  keep  the  remulnln* 
Fifty  feat*  i'or  your  trouble. 
Royal  Card  Co.,  Nortklurd,  Ct, 


00ID  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Tin*  Flrclde  at  Home  U  a  lures  W*.r»c-.  <H-«-I)tan  Illu». 
tmd  Liirt -  and  Fault]  tiljod  u-.d,  tKevt-outtuvrcsdag 

fto-t  ia.tmotpe  rr-a-Lhc  tuunor  tae  all.  I:>  ;  uh:.,ln  r».  uL,tiing  to 
imro*|ucu  It  turn  (b«<Mi4l  of  ho  III  r-*  »  here  it  la  L-It  u  ready  taken, 
ne  w  maki*  tlx  luduu-uig  gn*ai  »n*t  :th**rulotter:  )(  ••  **1  i  .end The 
Flr.--.ldc  at  Howe  (or  Three  Month*  up. -o  n --.tpi  of  only 
T«  i-uty-Ii  *  t*  l  oan*,  and  to  U-o  Artt  --uhaoniir  vor-lmg  this 
oll-  r  w«  will  Blrc./r-Y,  an  <*l<*g»nt  S:!(d  Cold  Wat-  h:  to  (he 
stsmud,  a  8oh*t  Stiver  Wawli :  to  lh«  thml,  a  Solid  Nlokcl  Watch; 
to  the  fourdi,  a  Violin;  Ur  ICO  Cfih,  an  -Vocortl.-  li ;  to  tho  sixth, 
a  Silvcr-TIuLod  Oajior;  to  the  seventh,  a  S.ilvor-i'u.-d  Butter 
Pl*h;  «■  th«  elfhth,  a  Silver- Hated  fake  Basket;  to  tin)  ninth, 
oue-hsirdojen  silver  T  »:e*l  knives:  u-  ihe  tenth .  oiit-hilfdor.i-a 
Sdvur-Ptatrit  r»l.l«  S;vvns;  U- t':-i  eleven  9  i-t  --h-  'dotcu  Sil- 
vor-Plaud  Tuxv|>ooiii, ;  to  the  -.  e  :.f!  a  Soml  Gout  Rink;  to  the 
thlrtrciith,  A  han-luomt-  NruUlacv;  U*  dir  fourtvcnlh.  a  (:  --  Vest 
Chain,  to  ttw  next  one  hondrud.  each  a  An.l-uic  Lmlcs’  Pin; 
to  tlic  next  one  hnndrcd.  eioh  iv  Pled-  •  wy :  to  the  next  one  hun- 
drv.i,  i-v-  ti  a  Aandvome  K-.'  .-d  :  r  p-w.  :  tiiej  ,  to  the  «-_xt  one 

hun  !.  -d.  «»ch  a  St-vc-CUtr-i  liu-.u-r  Knlf, .  av-4  I-  all  the  re¬ 
mainder.  inch  a  jtood  Microscope.  ..lit  the  (-rcsuiuius  i-fTcredare 
tirsi-elo-ss  soo-luof  gonndioiu  -n,  iomatel  iog:ie  5  -sCictiou. 
Kvery  aubu'riber  Is  guvpintee-1  double  the  value  ermonrv  (nvest- 
e-t,  while  Olu-e  who  send  Crsl  wall  tut  an  unt*rweed*Bts*d  bargain. 
As  to  our  rtliabi'lty  w  o  refer  to  a-.y  pnblivber  in  X.  Y.  This  ia 
no  catchpennv  affair,  hut  a  bona-fide  oir  -r  bj  ret:  ,Me  yuMishers. 
Fl»»  auhserlT-tlons  and  ave  nieinxiuu  vent  for  ft  00.  Andress, 

B.  U.  MOORE  A  CO„  «7  Park.  Place.  New  York. 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  winch  tho  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  Cur  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Solti  by  Grocers  eierynliere. 


MAKES 


no  all|)erfuuied,  St-w  drwiyns, tail--  i-.-.v-jo. t  - --- 
[)  tj  Chruino,  Vr-ros,  MoUoci  uinl  I  (|iltl,-n  Nam-- 
-ltK»nt;iri«e.  |0c.  Ivory  Card  Ci».,Cltiaouvtlte.CL 


Sptr-nrikt  CUromns  with  name,  10  CtR  5  packs  and 
Boiled  Gold  King  50c.  £7.11.  Par  due,  New  Haven. ct 


us  to  know  where  and  mma  . 

how  to  get  it  without  |_P  8  I  |  H  ET  U 
extra expouse. 

Sold  by  drugglata,  gvocors  and  mercluuito. 

(  Four  sues.  15e.  2ho.  50c.  *1.00. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  00.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


r;  ftFuiAo.sfii,  Ptrp m-i,-  i  m.  I  .Yantv  C  V  iv  1)9 

t)  U  -  i-f  Arts.  SHin;*l*-  Buukior  7  le  stout  s.  d()  Fmb. 

IHoures  4 a.  AU  ktUC  A.V  t  AKP  4  0,  AOKITIKOKP,  C0KX. 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will  Can  be  cut  In  most  see- 
ilons  three  times  lu  other*  six  to  nlue  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Weil  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST. 

(Formerly  Postburgh.)  Selma,  Dallas  Co.,  Ala. 


r  A  LATEST  STY  LE  FLORAL  BEAUTIES,  Mot- 

I  1  ;o,  LamJxiApC  ftlidS  li  T*  0>br-%  « ilh  ’.  our  •-  lULQ  on,  1  PvJP- 
|J  II  fume  Sachet,  1  sheext  of  Ernhsa*!  Ptctxrc*,  1  *et  of  Agent’s 
—  Nr  Samples,  Premium  List,  Ac.,  ill  for  XOo.t  5  pa*  Ws.  5  Per¬ 
fume  Sachets,  5  sheets  ai  Embossed  Pictures,  Agent's  Outfit  and  a 

Lovely  Rolled  Gold  Finger  King  lor  only  50  oenta. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Raven,  Conn,, 


Iron  Levant,  Bleat  Beartug*.  lime*  TARE  BEAM 
JOKES,  HR  PAV-S  Till.  FltEIGUr. 

Bold  on  trial.  Warranto  6  your a.  AU  sues  aa  low, 
For  hou  hook,  addreaa 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BUiUltAjttXO.Y,  5. 


Novr Style,  KutbosMbl  Ui«Mou  Name  aud  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  no  Saliki*,  name  on,  10c.,  13j»:u  ks^l.  Wurrantcd  best 
sold«  Sample  Hook,  lc.  L,  JON'IlS  <k  CO Nassau,  N.  Y* 


f  ar  i\)t  Doimtj. 


THE  ICE  BRIDGE  AT  NIAGARA. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 

ANY  of  the  young  readers  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  per¬ 
haps  have  been  at  Niagara 
Palls,  and  while  there,  saw  the 
,  beautiful  Suspension  Bridge 
I  that  spans  the  Niagara  River. 
Were  they  to  visit  Niagara 
Falls  now,  they  would  see  an 
ice  bridge  across  Niagara 
River,  built  by  the  Frost  King 
assisted  by  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  ice 
in  the  river  above  the  Falls,  in  severe  cold 
w  eather,  is  sometimes  suddenly  broken  up  by  a 
great  wind,  and  floatiug  out  into  the  current,  is 
carried  over  the  Falls.  The  river  here  turns 
its  course  north-east,  and  is  much  narrower 
than  it  is  above  the  Falls.  Rocks,  which  have 
fallen  from  the  sides  of  the  high  bauks,  lie  in 
the  water,  and  on  these,  the  great  blocks  of 
ice  are  caught  and  firmly  held  in  place.  Other 
pieces  rapidly  accumulate  and  lodge  there, 
and  soon  the  stream  is  covered  with  closely- 
packed  ice. 

The  traveler  in  crossing  finds  tho  path 
a  very  rough  one.  Blocks  of  ice  several  feet 
high  have  to  be  climbed  over,  then  the  way 
leads  down  into  slippery  hollows  and  some¬ 
times  a  crack  is  stepped  over,  and  winding 
from  one  side  to  another,  the  Canada  shore  is 
reached.  Although  fatigued,  the  tourist  feels 
repaid  for  his  trouble,  as  the  great  cataract 
is  pouring  its  mighty  flood  down  in  full  view, 
while  the  ice  scenery  around  is  wonderful. 
The  Ice  Bridge  now’  at  Niagara  Falls,  formed 
on  Thursday  Jan.  15.  People  crossed  on  it 
the  next  day.  Ou  Saturday,  a  high  wind 
drove  more  ice  over  the  Falls,  and  this  wi¬ 
dened  the  Frost  King’s  highway  to  Queen 
Victoria  fair  domain. 


ANOTHER  PARTNERSHIP  LETTER. 

Such  a  pile  of  good  letters  from  our  wide¬ 
awake  boys  and  girls,  and  every  one  of  them 
looking  anxiously  to  see  their  letters  in  print! 
Your  Uucle  hasn't  forgotten  how  he  used  to 
wait  anxiously  to  see  his  letters  printed,  years 
ago,  after  writing  to  tho  Youth’s  Department 
of  the  Rural,  or  some  other  good  paper,  and 
he  is  just  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  see  your 
letters  in  print  soon  after  they  come. 

To  give  each  one  a  little  share,  I  will  have 
to  take  all  the  short  letters  and  give  just  the 
best  part  of  each  one,  chough  if  I  had  room 
for  the  whole  of  every  letter  I  would  like  to 
print  them  entire, 

FJorine  Hawley  lives  ou  a  peach  farm,  in 
Michigan,  of  three  thousand  trees,  and  plums, 
pears,  apples  and  cherries  are  grown  near  her 
home.  Write  us  next  Summer,  Ploriue,  and 
tell  us  about  the  peaches,  if  there  is  a  crop. 

Claudia  I’ruden  lives  iu  Huron  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  is  interested  iu  chickens.  She  sets  her 
beos  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  last  of 
May  and  always  has  nice  fat  chickens  by 
September. 

Ileda  Sharp  had  a  nice  flower  garden  last 
Summer,  and  on  Christmas  Santa  Claus 
brought  her  a  sweet  gold  ring. 

Ida  M.  Duvidsou  expects  to  live  on  a  ranch 
iu  Colorado  next  Summer.  We  would  enjoy 
a  letter  telling  all  about  it,  Ida. 

John  C.  Hu  lts,  no  State  given,  raised  near¬ 
ly  two  bushels  of  potatoes  from  two  potatoes 
of  the  Blush  variety,  and  some  extra  fine 
Perfection  Watermelons,  some  of  Cuban 
Queen,  and  Iron  Clad,  but  tbe  latter  did  not 
ripen  before  frost.  He  took  seven  prizes  at 
the  township  fair.  His  sweet  coni  and  pop¬ 
corn  made  good  crops. 

Emory  C.  Spence  gre  w,  in  Ohio,  a  zinnia  that 
had  40  blossoms;  and  bad  many  other  flowers 
from  which  he  gathered  a  good  store  of  seeds. 
Many  thaulcs  for  your  card,  Emory. 

Arthur  Smith  writes  from  Santa  Cruz  Co., 
Cal.  be  tells  of  some  funny  tbiugs  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  school.  The  teacher  showed  a 
bright  little  boy  a  picture  of  a  cat,  sitting  so 
only  three  of  its  legs  could  be  seen,  and  asked 
Jimmie  where  the  othorleg  was;  he  answered, 
“rhecathain’tgotuonother  leg.”  At  another 
time  the  teacher  was  spelling  “she,"  giving 
the  sound  of  each  letter,  and  Jimmie  was  to 
pronounce  it;  as  soon  as  she  said  *‘sh,”  he 
called  out  “chicken;”  he  had  heard  chickens 
driven  away  by  “shooing,”  and  so  guessed  the 
teacher  was  spelling  chicken. 

Mary  E.  Bryant  writes  from  McLean  Co., 
Ill.,  ou  a  very  cold  day;  mercury  was  22° 
below  zero,  she  hud  tho  care  of  two  invalids 
all  last  Summer  or  she  would  have  written 
to  us  sooner.  I  hope  both  your  iuvulids  are 
well  and  strong  now  Mary. 

Isa  B.  Wells  writes  from  Kearney  Co,,  Ne¬ 
braska,  a  part  of  the  country  that  used  to  be 
called  the  Great  American  Desert.  They  have 
peach,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry  trees  growing, 
and  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry  and 


current  bushes.  The  plant  resembling  stra¬ 
monium  that  you  ask  the  name  of  is  Datura. 

Lou  Hall,  lives  on  Long  Island,  and  though 
she  is  only  nine  years  old  she  bad  a  garden 
of  her  own  last  Summer,  and  her  papa  told 
her  she  cultivated  it  very  well.  She  has  a 
little  Alderney  calf  for  a  pet;  its  name  is 
Becky  and  it  is  full  of  play  and  fun.  I  would 
like  to  see  your  little  pet,  Louie. 

Ruel  W.  Calhoun  writes  from  Ohio  and 
asks  the  name  of  a  wild  flower  with  yellow 
blossoms  that  grows  there,  but  I  cannot 
tell  its  name  without  seeing  it.  The  dry 
weather  hindered  his  flowers  and  vegetables 
from  growing  well. 

W.  Linn  Brown  writes  from  Butler  Co., 
Ohio,  that  he  has  a  big  black  dog  named  Fido,  a 
cat  named  Wampus,  and  a  little  colt  named 
Ramona  and  a  calf  he  calls  Suowball,  and  he 
says  be  will  write  a  longer  letter  next  time. 
Remember  we  are  expecting  the  longer  letter 
Liun. 

Gracie  Wilkinson  raised  one  hundred  chick¬ 
ens  and  bought  a  stand  of  bees  with  the  money 
she  received  for  her  chickens.  She  is  glad 
the  Rural  is  out  and  pasted,  because  it  was 
her  work  to  cut  and  sew  it  before.  Write  us 
something  about  your  bees,  Gracie. 

Leonora  Marsac  writes  from  Michigan.  She 
lives  on  a  farm  of  150  acres  all  covered  with 
big  sugar  maple  trees,  and  their  house  is  in 
the  shade  of  thick  woods.  She  has  planted 
some  apple  seeds,  and  means  to  have  a  good 
garden,  too,  next  Summer.  Most  of  their 
neighbors  are  Indians  and  are  great  beggars. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  more,  Leonore,  about 
the  north  woods  of  Michigan. 

I  have  put  all  your  names  on  the  Y.  H.  C. 
list  and  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  our  Club 


cattle  disease,  but  there  was  quite  a  display  of 
horses.  I  visited  the  Exposition  Hall  and 
saw  all  its  graud  sights,  and  at  6  P.  M.  we 
took  the  train  for  home.  Ma  met  us  at  the 
depot  and  found  us  tired  and  just  worn  out. 
Well  T  will  close  my  letter;  it  is  a  long  one, 
and  the  first  I  have  written  this  year. 

Your  Niece, 

Madison  Co.,  Ill.  dora  ricks 

[Your  Christmas  wTas  not  a  very  merry  one, 
Dora.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  about  your 
trip  tO  St.  LoiliS. — UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  Summer  beiug 
very  dry  with  us,  our  crops  were  not  so  good 
as  we  anticipated.  My  potatoes  did  not  yield 
well,  in  fact  1  only  made  ten  cents  on  the 
crop.  My  watermelons  were  good,  but  small, 
I  planted  D.  M.  Ferry’s  “Peerless;”  will  try 
the  “Ice  Rind”  this  comiug  season,  I  had  a 
fair  crop  of  Rutabagas,  some  weighing  two 
pounds.  The  Black  Champion  Oats  did  well, 
but  it  is  a  very  late  variety.  We  have  a 
white  oat  which  is  SO  days  earlier.  We  were 
well  pleased  with  the  peas  and  saved  them  for 
seed.  We  thank  you  for  the  flower  seeds;  we 
sowed  them  in  a  narrow  border  near  tbe  house 
and  watered  freely  through  the  dry  weather, 
and  enjoyed  the  flowers  very  much;  have 
saved  a  nice  lot  of  seeds  for  this  Spring.  We 
have  plants  in  the  house,  that,  are  looking 
well.  I  must  tell  you  and  the  Cousins  of  my 
experience  in  getting  subscribers  for  tbe 
R.  N.-Y.  I  started  early  one  morning  in  De¬ 
cember  and  walked  over  10  miles,  called  on 
about  20  persons,  all  owners  of  large  farms, 
but  not  one  would  subscribe  for  tbe  “boss 
paper.”  I  felt  disgusted;  some  of  them  would 


for  the  wee  ones. 


Dotty,  and  Polly,  and  Freddie  Bell 
Climbed  Into  a  birdie’s  nest. 

Whether  the  children  were  very  small. 
Or  the  old  mother  bird  very  tall, 


To  build  a  nest  to  hold  them  all. 

Where  they  are  not  afraid  they’ll  fall, 

Dotty,  and  Freddie,  and  Polly,  tlielr  guest. 
I’m  very  sure  I  eannot  tell.  aunt  beth. 


this  year.  There  are  other  letters  waiting, 
but  this  letter  is  as  long  as  we  have  room  for 
this  week,  so  I  will  sign  it  for  you  and  me. 

UNCLE  MARK  AND  COUSINS. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I’ll  tell  you  how  I 
spent  Christmas  Day.  My  grandfather  was 
going  to  make  a  Christmas  dinner,  so  ma 
dressed  a  nice,  fat  turkey  and  sent  it  to  him ; 
he  lives  about  five  miles  from  here,  at  a  small 
town  called  Worden,  On  Christmas  morning 
we  all  were  iu  a  bustle  to  be  off  to  the  dinner, 
when  1  took  a  chill,  and  ma  sent  me  to  bed 
and  told  them  to  untdteh  the  horses  from  the 
sleigh,  for  she  would  get  no  turkey  that  day. 
My  throat  swelled  terribly,  and  ma  applied 
soap  poultices,  and  made  me  take  medicine 
instead  of  turkey  und  cherry  pie;  but  I  am 
able  to  go  to  school  again,  so  1  am  satisfied. 
We  have  been  having  some  cold  weather;  the 
thermometer  has  been  eight  below  zero,  so  we 
have  to  sit  close  by  the  fire.  I  study  my  higher 
arithmetic  and  ulgebra  ut  night  or  read  the 
newspapers,  so  the  winter  evenings  seem  short. 

Pa  and  I  went  to  the  St.  Louis  Fair  last 
Fall.  We  live  55  miles  from  St.  Louis.  We 
went  on  the  lightning  express.  The  first  build- 
iug  we  entered  at  the  fair  was  a  very  large  one 
set  aside  for  relics  that  had  been  found  on 
battle-fields,  and  Indian  clothing  just  as  (t  was 
when  the  fudiuus  were  captured,  also  their 
tomahawks,  and  so  many  things  1  could  have 
spent  hours  there;  but  pa  said  we  must  move 
on.  The  next  building  contained  the  Grotto; 
it  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a 
large  cave  with  the  water  peuring  down  over 
the  rocks,  and  the  green  plants  are  growing 
among  the  rocks,  and  flowers  blooming  in 
front;  the  cave  is  lit  up  by  au  electric  light, 
and  the  rock  overhead  shows  almost  every 
color  of  the  rainbow. 

We  went  into  the  poultry  house,  and  such 
crowing,  singiug  and  cackling  I  never  heard 
before;  some  of  the  fowls  were  very  large,  but 
the  little  banties  beat  them  all  for  cuteness. 
There  were  no  cattle  there  on  account  of  the 


not  even  listen  to  a  word,  “Didn’t  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.”  I  am  sure  if  they  would 
read  it  as  we  do,  they  would  all  think  as  highly 
of  it.  I  saw  iu  one  of  the  Rurals  of  March 
last  that  a  number  of  boys  were  getting  out 
blocks  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood;  I  have 
been  doing  so,  too;  have  SO  varieties  with 
name  und  date  written  on  each.  Shall  con¬ 
tinue  until  I  have  all  the  different  kinds. 

Your  nephew, 

Grant  Co..  Ind.  Herbert  lenfestey. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — I  am  eleven  years  old 
and  my  little  sister  Ella  is  eight.  Ma  has 
twenty-six  stands  of  bees.  In  Summer,  in 
the  bee  season,  I  help  hive  them,  I  caught  a 
swarm  of  bees  last  Summer,  and  when  we 
went  to  hive  them  one  stung  me.  “You  can’t 
help  that,”  ma  said,  “you  have  to  be  stung  a 
good  many  times  before  you  can  be  a  good 
bee-keeper.”  I  don’t  like  to  ^handle  bees  as 
well  as  ma  does.  But  Uncle  Mark,  you  for¬ 
got  to  send  me  any  flower  seeds  last  Summer. 
W  e  had  a  great  many  flowers,  including  the 
Rural  seeds.  In  our  garden  we  had  beets, 
carrots,  beaus,  cabbage.  Rural  potatoes,  pars¬ 
ley,  celery,  cress,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  and  had 
very  nice  tomatoes  from  the  Rural  seeds. 
We  will  have  15  cows  to  milk  next  Summer. 
Pa  has  seven  head  of  horses.  Mu  does  all  her 
work  with  my  help  and  we  help  milk  beside. 
My  brother  who  is  a  senior  at  tho  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  going  to  send  me  a  botany 
next  Spring;  ami  I  am  going  to  study  botany 
through  the  Summer.  Uncle  Murk  asked 
some  time  ago  how  many  of  the  Cousins  bad 
seen  a  birch  bark  cuuoe.  Well,  I  have  never 
seen  one,  but  ma  often  tells  me  about  the  bark 
canoes  of  the  Indians  in  Canada.  1  hope  that 
my  card  will  roach  you  Unde  Mark. 

Truly  yours, 

Keokuk  Co.,  Iowa.  ida  m.  jackson. 

[Many  thanks  for  the  card.  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  studying  botany,  u.  M.] 

- - - - - 

If  you  have  not  sent  something  for  our  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  beans  send  it  now.  It  will  reach 
me  in  time  if  you  are  prompt, 


Pte'ffllanfau.s 


^  —THE  5 

BEST  TONIC.  -s 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Cures  Dyspepidji,  Indlgcdioti.  U  rukiiCNM, 
ImpurcTtlnod,  .Malaria, l  hill-, and  Fevers, 
and  »ural«ia. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  anil  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peruliar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  Injure  the  teeth,  oan.se  hcadnche.or 
produce  conslipalion— other  Jrnn  medicines  do. 

It  enrlehesnnd  purifies  tho  blond,  st  hnulatos 
the  appotire, aids  the  tusiinilatlon  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Tack  of 
Energy.  <&c.,  it  has  no  equal. 

tfS-  Tho  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

o.iljl.j  lllltmK  CUE, HU’At.  CO..  lULTIlIOItE,  MD. 


RAUCH’S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

ill  Rif  Contains  tho  Life  nml  Essence 
-n/lHr  of  Animal  Bantvt.  We  are  now 

...  pulling  kaugU’s  Mriitlj  1‘iiri-  Haw 

>  ’  _ Bunn  Hm4  »l«*  H«M(ch*»  Rawly  t>i«- 

L, Pure  Animal  llnnm  at  very 
low  prices.  It  would  surprise 
fanners  to  know  hoff  very  low 
tliuy  can  procure  t hrv!  brands 
direct  from  m.  Sunil  your  minus 
a  till  adilresa.KiKl  *  ill  mail  you 

_  _  _  oar  PHOSPHATE  <;ru»E. 

BAUCH  &  SONS,20S.  Del.  Avts.  Phllada.  Pa 


TAYLOR  MFC. 

'fleoMU  Mention  thie  Payer.)  Chain’ 


,o. 

Pt 
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AND  NOT 


|Uu?  gutolifatiottsL 


Spoken  by  IBcnuy  Wauii  Bkecitf.u  for  tho  help  and 
consolation  of  those  in  bereavement,  adversity,  and 
illness.  Cloth,  li m/i  7:,  cents;  Cloth,  gilt,  $1.  Mailed, 
postpaid,  by  the  Publishers. 

FOltDM.  HOWARD.  A:  Hlll  BKltT, 

New  %  ork. 

Iu  writing,  mention  tho  IIuicai.  New.Yorkkk. 


BOTANIES. 

The  BUST  TKXT  BOOH  lor  STMKJ*'TS. 

A  COMPLETE  SERIES.  The  “PIONEER”  SERIES. 

Kiri.LY  UP  WITH  THE  TIMBS, 

Prof.  O.  R.  WILLIS,  Editor. 

"I looks  which  should  be  in  the  house  of  every  farmer 
in  the  country.” 

Wood's  Object  I,es*on»  in  Botany. 

For  beginners.  :U6  pages.  L2mo,  cloth.  Price,  post 
paid,  $1.25. 

Wood'll  Botanist  wild  Florin*. 

The  best  Field  und  Forest  Hotnny.  417  pages.  12mo 
half-leather.  Price,  postpaid.  <1.1.1, 

Woiul’s  Class  Itonk  in  Itotnnv. 

The  Stan, lord  hook,  Including  all  the  flora  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  and  south.  Cuiitalns  the  best 
Introduction  to  the  morphology  of  plants.  Has  about 
500  more  different  species  than  nny  other  single  Flora. 
831  pages.  8vo,  half  leather.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

Wood  and  SSlCl-le*.  Fourteen  Weeks  iu 

Botany. 

For  the  Amateur,  and  an  interesting  ami  instruct¬ 
ive  reading  book,  limo,  cloth,  Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Wood’s  Hoiiioii-til  AMiirntBs. 

Consists  of  a  Tin  Trunk,  Pdf  X I  Ilf,  sheets  of  nbsorp 
lion  id  tying  i  paper,  wire  net  ring,  knife,  trowel,  tweez¬ 
ers,  lens,  straps,  and  Wood's  Plant  Record.  Essential 
for  F  ield  work.  1’i  tce.  *3.0 1.  i»y  the  do*.,  $5.60  each. ) 

Wood’s  Plant  Records. 

Wood’s  Plant  Record.  Plain,  4to,  cloth.  Price,  for 
exam.,  .55c.  .  .  „  , .  . 

Wood’s  Plant  Record,  with  King’s  Check  Tablet. 
Price,  for  examination,  BSe. 

.Morgan's  Plant  Record.  Price,  for  extun..  40c. 

For  lull  description  ami  sample  copies,  address 
A.  ».  IlAKNEhA  CO..  Publishers. 

New  \  ork  und  Chicago. 


MarkTwain's  N  ew  Work, 

“Atatnrcs  of 
Finn.” 

Com  Sawycr'sCamrnde) 

PeDmaryl8tli 

'li. sped  uses  now  ready. 

'in a  Hhuotyi’B  ofthe 
A  lemon  in  each  Book. 

Agml*  wiiiilril. 

KptcutUd  Terms ! 

.i.weIster&co. 


658  BROADWAY. 


Publishers, 

NFWYORK  CITY. 


A 


Dior  nuiunr  Family  lliblcs.  Photo* 
nflfiL  unBnuu.  graph  Albania.  Send  for 
circulars.  Prices  reduced.  Big  discounts  fo  Agents. 
11  L.Wakukn  &(<<>..  1117  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

RlfiliFST  THING  nilT  niustratedBook 


THE  POULTRY  RAISER  ■  Chicago,  III. 

1  Only  25  cents  per  year,  for  12  numbers  of  10  pages 
each.  $100  In  gold  free.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample. 


IT  D! VC  to  soil  our  Rubber  Printing  .Stamps.  Sane 
1 1  rAI  0  pics  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  &  Co,,  Cleveland, 0 
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PROFESSOR 


My  tnnusl  Priced  Catalogue  Isnow  ready  and  mail 


Our  Great  -Specialty  is growing  and  distributing 
HOSES  — we  deliver  strong  P<  it  Plaiita,suituble  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Past.  Offices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  vm»r  ril.ece,  all  labeled  for 
8l«  12  for  @2  ;  S.iforSo?  100  for  812.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3^  in  FOR  ft  1 

according  U»  va! i i*.  8*nil  for nnr New  G u ide,  76  pp 
elegantly  dins,  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  sorts 
Address.*  Til EJIDiGEE  &  COXA  110,(0., 
Rose  Growers,  W  t*t  (irons  Cheater  Co",  Pa. 


Poultry 

K 11 II K, 

Fish 

Ponds, 

Avlurlrs, 


SEEDS 


M  ( lardcners  trade  a  xpc- 
Aria  (Iff.  1‘ttckclx  only  3  c, 
*  ('heap  as  dirt  by  ox.  &  it-. 


For  Sale  A  Exchange, 
FREE  Catalogue. 
I,,  Richmond,  YVu. 


Vlrglnin  Fa  riu, 

send  for  circular.  A 


Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homos 

O.  Itl.ISS,  f'rntrnliu.  Va 


•OllNd  i>I  KN.— Learn  Telegraphy  or  Short 
tuiul.  situations  furnished,  Seud  for  terms, 
oni.  anil  u.  R.  Tol.  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Agont'c  Now  S;l,ople  Book  &  50 Lovely  Chromos  with 
Mo“  u  0  name,  li  e.  K.  II.  PAitugg,  Sew  Haven.  Conn. 

14A!i!’n‘>,I,il'""csaud  iou  Album  Quotations, oulv  lOe. 
'It  scrap  Sam  pic  Boolc«c  .1.  It.  Burned,  Nassau, "N  V. 

SK.N1>  KOR  1'IUCK  LIST 
OK 

LEAN’S  ALL  STEEL  HARROWS 

_ Address  H.  LEAN.  iHutmlield,  Ohio. 


Fou  can  rttfe  and  plant  Five  Acres 


l  on  can  i*»«e  and  plant  Fine  Acres  per  da// 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT' FOR  18S5 
Every  machine  mnde  under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Aspinwau,  Send  for  elreultir  to 


ASPINWALL  IWI'f’e:  CO 


Three  lli vein,  011,1,. 

caution  all  against  buying  machines  or  parts 
,ir  of  is.  Gill  a  Non,  who  are  not  legal  nmnufac 


Paid  Local  or  Traveling 
IT  f  Sulenmeii  to  sell  our 
1  Hltehin  Mprcln  It  ien 
State  nnlnrv  wanted  and  address 
Hie.  Co.  Limited,  Cincinnati,  IJ. 


p,IVII  1 1  |  L.  llUKT,  (lllKAPO 
rOtdviM  1*1(0  V  El»  InUemurLct. 


Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  only 
I  carrier  tli.it  uses  llit'u 
new  Improvement,  Ask 

your  Pettier*  or  semi  to 

.1,  K.  P«ll  TEIt, 

Ottawa,  Ill.,  for  circular 
vention,  Pat.  April  17.  is&i. 


Irani 


eftUKft  mtnti  for  tun*  K.*porVrwt**  Hinder*,  R»kns**l,  id 

Hollers,  l*low»,  CultUntom,  Feed  Cutter  &  Crunher,  Hand  k  Power 
iir*[n  ,,rl,,S  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

mill  Pri,'<>  l  iar  w  hi  If  L'uuiVit  l«i»  i.  ...  .  .  .. 


showing  this 


PERSONALS. 

General  Grant  has  lately  lost  an  aunt  and 
an  uncle,  the  one  85  and  the  other  02  years  old. 

Lieutenant  Gkeely’s  friends  are  much 
concerned  about  his  health,  which  they  fear 
is  falling. 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Henry  Tucker,  a  few 
grains  of  granulated  sugar  wet  with  vinegar, 
will  stop  the  hiccoughs  of  babies. 

Darwin  made  acknowledgments  of  invalu¬ 
able  assistance,  in  the  matter  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  from  the  late  Charles  Downing. 

Commissioner  Loring,  a  Boston,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  a  Salem  man,  says  he  is  not 
an  example  of  Boston  culture,  but  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Governor  Cleveland’s  private  secretary, 
Colonel  Lamont,  doubts  if  there  is  a  laboring- 
man  in  the  country  who  works  as  hard  as  the 
President-elect. 

Christine  Nilsson  has  received  from  King 
Alfonso  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Beneficence, 
founded  by  bis  mother.  The  singer  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  pet  of  ex-ljueen  Isabella. 

When  Mr.  Fruncis  N.  Bangs,  the  New  York 
lawyer,  thanked  the  Lord  that  there  were  no 
reporters  in  heaven,  “You  forget  the  record¬ 
ing  angel,”  said  the  reporter  present. 

Jones,  the  new  senator  from  Arkansas,  will 
be  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  that  body, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Wavs  and  Meaus  Committee 
in  the  House.  He  is  a  conservative  revenue 
reformer,  a  lawyer,  farmer,  and  poor  man. 

When  in  Constantinople,  the  wife  of  ex- 
Governor  Lelaud  Stanford,  through  the  efforts 
of  Geueral  Lew  Wallace,  was  admitted  to  the 
harems  of  several  of  the  leading  personages 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  including  that  of  the 
Sultan  himself.  Without  exception  she  found 
the  minds  of  the  women  there  in  the  condition 
of  those  of  young  children. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  millionairess,  was  a  member  of  the  same 
family  as  Stephen  Hopkius,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Mark  Hopkins, 
President  of  Williams  College,  aud  Johns  Hop¬ 
kius,  the  founder  of  the  Baltimore  University. 


PJjsrrllanrattfl 


and  glante. 


Orxno  ALL  TESTED 

uttUu  TRIE  to  NAME. 

^  WV  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

CATALOGUER'S 


and  old  varieties,  full  desert  pt  I  oug,  profusely 
Illustrated.  Much  valuable  in  for-  C  n  p  p 
million.  SENT  TO  ALL  APPLYING  ■  IT  t  t 
Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Small  Fruits  and  Vines. 

J«  C.  EVERITT.  Lima.  Indiana. 


3JT35TW 

CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS. 

JCST  PtTBUSlIKD. 

Containing  the  latest  Information  about  the  best 
Fruits.  pages,  with  handsome  colored  plate  of  the 
new  Gooseberry  “  Industry.”  Every  planrer  should 
have  a  copy.  Mailed,  postpaid,  for  Ul  cents 

ELIAVANfiER  Ac  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nureeric*,  Koebe»ter.  N.  Y. 


TREES, 

ROSES, 

GRAPE 

VINES. 


FOH. 

MIMilXi  PLANTING 

We  oiler  the  largest  and  most  complete 
general  stock  In  the  United  States,  be¬ 
sides  many  NOV  KILTIE,**. 

Priced  Catalogues  as  follows:  No.  1 
Fruit,  Including  Small  Fruits,  liic.;  No. 
2,  Ornamental  Trees,  15c.;  No.  3,  Straw, 
herrles;  No.  1,  Wholesale-  No.  5,  Roses- 
free. 

ELLW  ANGER  &  BARKY, 
Mount  Hope  Nnr*er'es. 

Rochester.  N,  Y. 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree 

RumfordCheinlcal  WorkB,  Providence.  R.  I. 

U.  M.  ANTIION  Y  Ag’t  100  aud  102  ReadeSL.N.  Y. 


U  V  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 

Contains  Phosphate  ol  l.inic.  Gives  Plants 
early  start,  improves  quality,  increases  yield. e  I.mv 
freight*  to  all  points.  Fnriiirrs’  .Heiiioraiidtliii 
HooUescnt  FREE,  foi  r.spuiidr-iu-.  Snlicv'rd, 

CAYUGA  PLASTER  (  O.,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


A\  c  will  wild  von  a  wntoh  ora  chain 
BV  SAILOR  KXl'UhsK.  c.  o.  D.,  to  be 
examined  before  pay  I  iiguny  money 
ami  If  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
Ourexpense.  We  manufacture  all 
Otir  wnti-lumand  save  you  SO  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  c&O  stylos  free. 
Every  Witch  Warranted.  Address 

STMlJMD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSIHTHUH.  pa. 


ARRANTED  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION  or 
MONEY  RETURNED.  Sow  them,  and  your  garden 
will  be  a  success.  Send  for  our  Garden  Guide  aud 
Price  List,  and  SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed-Groiver, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  nil 
old  and  new  rorieiiM  of 
Grapes.  Extra  Quality.  War¬ 
ranted  truo.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
rote  to  dealers.  Agents  wonted. 


r.  -•> 

V  .x  I 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 15 John S: NewYork. 


JllisKV  Will,  PMI.AMMII1NA 
I  linalsr  While,  llirk.hlr.-  .V  Viirk 
-hire  Pl»*.  H.i„th<lo»n,  Cul.wnli 
nmt  Oxford  Down  Slirrpioul  I  a  In  It 
Srntrli  Colley  Sheiibi-nl  Dug,  uni 
Fnnry  Poultry.  Smif  fori  ul.itogui 

W'.A'I LEE  irUU'EE  A  CO.Plilla.ri 


SEEDS. 


Warranted  to*Crow. 


IIC  VUQI  ARTERS  FOR 

The  "Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

Garden 

I 

i  Fencing, 

I  Vine 

1 

Training, 
l,nwn 
Fencing. 

The  •‘Hue-ean”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs.  Ac  .and  make  it  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  Ac  Poultry  and  Dog  tlx  Dire* 
of  nil  kinds.  Dow  to  adorn  the  Garden  aud  Lawn. 
Feuelug  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  ijuartO 
sir.e,  ;.•>  pp„  eontalolug  iiliovc  information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  Address, 

B  ROCK  N  EK  «V  EVANS, 

M’f’r's  nnd  Importers,  422  West  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


CABINET  CREAMERY 

Is  endorsed  by  FiXIA M  K Tt Si  to  be  an  pert 
or  to  nil  utln  rs  as  a  LABOR-SAVING  Croamer. 

nnnn  AfiFMTR  are  wnntwl  in  every  t..«n 

UIIUU  MUCH  I  O  xin  liberal  terms  to  handle 

our  creamer  and  the  \A/|  I  caoi  ALJIIBti 

Bond  forClreitl.>is,iSe.  YvILOUli  UnU  KnL 

FLINT  CABINET  CREAMERY  CO.  Bi'flfc 

For  Information  Cron  send 
«  UIlQi  how  to  get  one  ■  ICCy  to 
Phoenix  Fireurm*  Co..  41  Bnrclav  St.,  N.  Y. 


PLATT’S 

“King  of  the  Garden '*«£■ 

Lima  Beau  is  the  largest  ami  mo 
prolific  lima  beau  known;  potlagirt 
5  to  8  inches  long;  bearing  5  or 
beans  each.  Price  per  packet,  2,p 
Wonder  of  France  Bean  11  10 

Canadian  Wonder  Bean  “  10 

Eclhisc  Beet  "  10 

Perfection  Heartwell  Celery  10 

White  Plume  ‘‘  per  packet,  25 

Early  Arlington  "  “  25 

Golden  Hearted  Lettnce  “  10 

Sugar  Loaf  “  “  lOi 

Oak  Leaf  “  “  15, 

Pride  of  Georgia  Water  Melon  “  25i 

Mammoth  Iron  Clad  "  “  “  15, 

Banana  Musk  Melon  “  lOi 

Burul  Now  Yorker  Pea  “  15, 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  Cut 1-8  size. 

FRANK  S.  PLATT,  New  Haven,  Cl 


Special  Offer  of  High  Class  Seeds. 


1  ounce  Egyptian  Beet . . .  Ill 

(4  ounce  Brussels  Sprouts,.... . .  . m 

ounce  Early  Sum  met  Cabbage _ .....!  *ao 

I  ounce  Early  Forcing  Carrot . Ill 

1  packet  Siiowoull  Caiilltlowcr . .  .-s'5 

I  packet  White  Plume  Celery . 1  .35 

'■4  ounce  Perfection  FTcarlwcll  Celery . 25 

1  ounce  Tailby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber .  2f, 

is  ounce  Golden  Stone  Head  Lettuce . 15 


1  packet  Golden  Perfection  Melon . 25 

b>  ounce  American  Champion  Water  Melon  .'25 

l  ounce  Red  Globe  union . . ID 

1  ounce  Moss  Curled  Parsley .  Id 

(a  ounce  Giant  Kmperor  Pepper .  2X1 

1  ouuce  Earliest  Roman  l  armlne  Radish  .20 

1  ounce  French  Olivo  i»(uash  .  j25 

1  packet  King  Humbert  Tomato. . ' ' . .  p, 

1  ounce  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip .  ‘.10 


On  receipt  qf' amount  will  mail  any  of  the  above,  or  the  entire  collection  for  82. 50. 


MDINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

♦  BEAUT1F UL  EYER-B LOOMING 


60000  Guides 

Jcf  FREE.  Semi  your  address  fur  mv  most 
a  Iteautiriil  UlnsjTUtfHl  (inrilen.Gnldecver 
printed.  It.  II.  8  HU  HIV  AY,  Kotklord  Ill. 


™  tree  10  an  appucants.  it  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  Lust  19th  St.,  uear  Broadway,  New  York. 

^  ■  RL  2SB  V  INKS  Pt/ket-psk.,  Red 

I'll  M  II  ■_  Ulster.  Ptolilic.  NIAGARA 
■  a  (I  and  others  Strawberries, 

U  0  I  ir\  I  Blackberries, MAR LBORO 

■  ■■  ■  ■  Cata¬ 

logue  Free.  J0KL  UOUMIItaSOX,  tl.-r.lianl.tlli-,  5.  J. 

THE  NEWWHITEGRAPE, 

FRANCIS  B.  HAYES. 

HON.  Marshall  P.  WILDER,  President  Ameri 
can  bornological  Society,  says  the  "Haves"  is  the  best 
unite  child  of  the  Concord,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
grapes  he  ever  tested.  It  will,  be  says,  probably 
sneered  almost  everywhere .  The  •'Haves”  is  out  of 
the  same  lot  of  seedlings  as  the  "Moore's  Early.” 
Send  for  catalogue. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  Ac  SON,  CONCORD.  Mass. 


Jjtorfc  and  gouttty. 


REGISTERED  SWINE 


rnurontli-i.r»J  I  h,-«tcr  \\  hi  to,  I*o- 
bn,, M  blmm  A  I miKiru-.l  Itcrk.h I rc« 
True  |>cdlgr,  c  (Tvoi,  with  ,-v..rs  animal  sold.  Siroiiv.  tinaUliy 
stock  nub.  Purity  guaranteed.  Send  « tamp  for  now  t'uln- 
togue.  C.  II.  W nrrlngton,  llox  W,  W  nl  Cheaters  !*«• 


ISLAND  HOME 

Stock  Farm, 

.nrrr-h  «R08SE  ILE.  Mich, 

1MPOBTBD  PKItOOEBON 

Tlfca&*.':v  .-.'Aiif  — 1  All  stock  jtclectcd  from 
& JSK.*- JjSSak|  '.  'V 1  t h , ■  get  of  sires  and 
ja  i-fdnni8  of  eslablMit  d  re- 

all  _  Win  nutation  uud  registered 

Wj  •  Vv  Ef  i»  the  Frcn.'h  mid  Ante- 

Jo  Jf  j idf  rlcanSttiil  Hooks.  We 

have  a  very  large  uum- 
....  ,  ...  -a*-. — 9 ^  her  of  Imported  uud 

grade  stallions  nnd  br>.od  mares  on  Uund.  Prlees 
reasonable  Correspondence  solicited.  Send  forlllus- 
trated  catalogue,  free  toy  mull.  Address 
_ Mtvnge  it  Fa  rn  11 111.  Detroit,  Mich. 

WYAND'OTTES.  5SfA7&. 

KGCtS,  |n*r  Ml;  $4  pt*r 

J  T.  COTHRAN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ha  LK.  Four  line  grade  .1  KRSF.Y  COWS, 
fresh,  young,  uml  bred  from  good  stock. 

_  HA  VIII  CAICl.L,  Deer  Piirk.  1,.  1. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

From  12  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

W.  It  CLARK.  Giot'Mi  N.  Y, 

pi.orfUanaiu,si  ^dvnli.bing. 

„  WA  R  v  LA  N  |)  FA  If  >l*v-  B<  >OK  AND  MAP  free. 
By  C.  E.  Hliiinuhuu,  Alt'.v,  Kuston,  Md. 


EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  SEED  ORILL. 


WITH  FKUTILIZRR  ATTACHMENT 
These  Drills  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  us 
them  to  be  entirely  reliable  nnd  the  most  perft 
ones  on  the  market.  They  have  a  combined  tin 
Seed  Attachment,  pa  ten  ten  .1  in.  27,  i*s;,. 

Send  for  clrcuhtr,  nnd  prices  to 

AV  .  j.  SPA  Lit  I  Mi,  Lot  Upon,  S, ' 


'  ”  -  '  — am-  o|urSrnvi«0||  |, 


..4  xesl  varle<Jt'8  Freeh,  Reliable  MEEItS. 
PLANT**  POTATO  KM,  etc.  Prices  low.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  sent  FKKE. 

A.  M.  lYlOMM,  Wellsburgh,  N.  Y. 

r‘  RANCOCAS,” 

The  most  PRODUCTIVE.  HARD  Y.  EARLY 

RED  RASPBERRY. 

GOOD  QUALITY.  FINE  COLOR.  CARRIES  WELL. 

A  GREAT  MARKET  BERRY. 

Should  be  planted  by  every*  one.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms.  W  H.  MOON,  Co-Introducer, 

IHorrlsville,  Pa. 

Trees!  Shrubs!  Vines! 

SMALL  FRUITS,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  New  Nursery  Catalogue,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete,  sent  Free.  W  AI  11.AIOON. 

Alorrl-ville.  i  n. 

ffppnO'J'i:^RDEN  CU  IDE,  Just  published 
\  r  P  I  I  \  FREE  to  all.  best  Viu  ielies  at  low 
■  1 1  II  I, II’""*  You  ought  t,<  have  1 1.  COLE 

Sii-tMH&B  R  O . ,  Seed  sme  n ,  Pe  1 1  a ,  I  o  wa . 

LMMINGTON 

NURSERY 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


1  Ornamcnt:il  TREES.  Car /llogne  for  SPRING 
of  ISMS  now  ready  and  mnilpilon  application. 

GOO  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES.  * 


600  ACRES.  13  GUEENHO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


In  hard  times ,  all  prosperous  journals 
should  he  'willing  to  share  their  prosperity 
with  those  of  their  subscribers  who  are  less 
prosperous.  This  year  is  thus  far  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  one  to  our  country  friends ,  and 
the  Rural  would  suffer  without  their  wonted 
support.  We  therefore  offer  them  for  every 
new  subscriber ,  sent  to  us  before  March  15, 
a  Webster's  Dictionary  or  World's  Cyclope¬ 
dia ,  either  of  wh  ich  is  really  worth  on  e  dollar. 
See  page  128.  Fifteen  cents  will  be  required 
for  postage.  


JkymuDrous 


The  moon  is  full  all  night  and  even  the 
bright  little  stars  wickedly  sin  til-late. 

A  barrister  once  quoted  Shakespeare’s 
well-known,  line,  ‘‘A  deed  without  a  name. ■’ 
The  judge  interposed:  “Void,  on  the  face  of  it.” 

“Whistlers  are  always  good-natured,"  says 
a  philosopher.  Everyone  knew  that.  It’s  the 
folks  that  have  to  listen  to  the  whistling  that 
get  ugly. 

Little  Jim:  “Ah,  hal  I’ve  heard  some- 
thing  awful  bad  about  your  pop.”  Little  Jack: 
“Who  cares  fur  you?  W hat  did  ye  hear, any¬ 
how?”  “I  heard  your  pop  got  sent  to  jail.” 
“Pooh!  Guess  you  forgot  what  they  doue  to 
your  pop  last  year.”  “What?”  “Your  pop  got 
sent  to  the  Legislature.” 

Mamma:  “Well,  pet,  how  do  you  like  your 
new  teacher?”  Pet:  “I  don’t  like  her  at  all!” 
“You  don’t?  Why?”  “She  is  so  impolite.” 
‘  ‘Impolite?  Why,  what  did  she  do?”  “She  asked 
me  all  sorts  of  ’pert’nent-  questions  about  the 
lesson  that  1  could  not  answer  at  alh” 

In  a  Sunday  school  the  teacher  had  been 
explaining  the  text,  “Let  your  loins  be 
girded.”  Wishing  to  see  if  they  under¬ 
stood  the  explanation,  he  said  to  a  boy, 
“  Well,  tell  me  how  and  w  hy  we  are  com¬ 
manded  to  gird  up  our  loins?”  “To  keep 
up  our  breeches,  sir,”  replied  the  youth. 


pisccUaucouS 


AX  ENTHUSIASTIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

Gorham.  N.  H.,  July  14, 18<9. 

Gents  Whoever  you  urn,  I  don't  know;  but  I 
thank  the  Lord  anil  feet  grateful  to  you  to  know 
that  In  this  world  of  adulterated  medlrtnc*  there  is 
one  compound  that  proves  and  does  aU  It  advertises 
to  do,  and  more  Four  years  ago  1  had  a  slight  Shock 
of  iml-v.  which  ni'nrrvi'ii  me  to  such  an  extent  that, 
the  least  WtHuuneol  would  make  m*  shake  line  the 
ague.  Last  Mac  I  was  induced  to  try  Hop  Ritters. 
I  \wcil  Onl  botiU*.  Hut  did  not  «4*<*  uu^  cbAn^w •  an 
other  did  so  ebanae  my  nerves  that  they  are  now  as 
steadv  as  they  ever  were,  it  used  to  take  both  hands 
to  write,  out  now  my  good  right  hand  writes  Hits. 
Now  if  you  continue  to  manufacture  as  none  t  ana 
good  an  nrtlele  as  ,vo.i  do.  you  wlrt  accumulate  an 
honest  fortune,  anrteonrer  the  greatest  blestdllg  on 
your  follow-men  that  was  ever  conferred  on  iiiau 

IllYl  fctLoti. 

That  poor  hedrhhh'.n.  Invalid  wife,  sister,  mother,  or 

daui? liter,  ean  be  made  the  picture  of  health  by  a 
few  bottles  o'  Hop  BlUers.  U’Ul  you  lei  them  suiter, 
when  so  easily  cured? 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 


Always  t  ellable!  No  Hpeoinl  Device  required 

*  «rm »  .  i  A •... .  .1  fno  Pfnnnlao  |rj V 1 1  *  **  ■Till 


for Wanting  CoVn:  ”simd  for  CUeujarrrivTng  fuU 
nformatlon,  to  Kill  DIKE  Dill  LI.  CO., 

Bo*  H.  Whortsvllle.  N.  A. 


■VAPORATING  FRUIT 

_  — -  a* 


Full  treatise  on  improved  U 

MM  methods,  yields,  profits.  I’riees 
and  general  statistics.  Fit  LL. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

{•Bo,  P)  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


riRE&BURGLAR 


HAVE  ^EH^DB0VEMENTS 
not  found  nJHEB  ^akes 
THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Ahf 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  THOSE  whoe  t0  sec\jre 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  DO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
aLONDON.  ENGLAND. 


,0ifM 

n't 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


DRAWN  FoV’tM  E-  Ft  V  w  AL  V^Y- 


EASIER  SAID  THAN  DONE. 

Druggist — “There,  sir,  take  one  pill  every  three  hours,  and  don’t  forget  to  soak  your  feet 
before  going  to  bed.”  _ 


LASTING  EFFECTS  OF  THE 

MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

Application  on  20  acres  of  Potatoes  in  Spring,  1883— Results  on  Wheat,  1884. 


REPORT,  188ft. 

355  bushels  potatoes  on  one  acre  ( second  application  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  when  plants 
five  inches  high.) 

240  bushels  potatoes  per  acre  on  balance  of  field  (20  acres)— only  the  Mapes  Manu  re  used  on  the 
entire  piece. 

I>r.  \v.  s<.  t'OHBi*.  Freehold,  Noninauth  tin..  N..L.  October  8, 1888,  writes: 

..an..,  uritAtneK  |‘  Mammoth  Pearl’,  were  plumed  from  20  to  25th  April  on  ordinary  clay  soil  and  were  for 
, 1 1 loos  ^ mTsPoTAyo  UaVcric’  at  the  rale  of  one-half  Ion  per  acre.  Nothing  elae  wu*  applied. 
Thn  Potato  M nn are  was  lined  onr-half  in  /he  vow  and  hoi/  hr<»ortccist.  Am  n(*or  a*  l  fall  tht*  avewigc* 

yield  wasabom '40  Cfbelfper  aere."  I  have  one  acre  to  which  when  the  plants  were  aw  Urn  hes  high  I aPg 
.I  Jr,l,-.ssltmof  fertilizer  and  worked  it  In.  This  acre  1  had  .tocurafe/u  measured  ami  the  potatoes 
From  It  mcio/utJ.  the  result  was  J33  bushels  on  the  acre.  The  field  Is  now  sown  with  wheat  no  manure  o  A 
tilizer  being  used.”  _ 


REPORT.  1884. 

Wheat  Crop,  without  additional  manure,  on  the  above  described  20  acre  Potato  field,  710 
bushels  on  the  20  acres. 


Ur.  XV,  8.  COMBS  reports,  Nov.  5,  1884,  on  this  same  field: 

■  „  wheat  In  fall  1883  Three  varieties.  "Murtln  Amber,”  "Rogers  Red.”  anil  '‘Fultz.''  ^ 

J^ere  wa,  BPlilted  ns  a  ^  VaTAt  lW  hot  promise 

-  0  U  *  1  ’ lKn  F  IV  heat  1  ev  O'  ^  B  cv' ' *  I  'win 
ouslv  ami  the  part  Him  ■•Martin  Amber”  w us,  at  time  of  harvest,  the  Jest  field l  0*  Wheat  1  V'  Jmfcxtent  f 
surprised,  however,  to  find  oil  threshing  that  the  Other  portion  wat  inferior  In  yielding.  Ij  the  exte  t 
ihree  t.i  fimr  bushels  at  b . laid  _ 

THIS  FIELD  FORMERLY  POOREST  ON  THE  FARM. 


This  tleld,  before  the  use  of  the  MapeS  Manures,  was  one  of  the  pooreat ffav^mTlth  stable^uanure  hud 
of  Wheat  pern  re  had  rarely  been  reue  tied,  and  never  exceeded-  11 bei old  system  with  stable  manuie  nuu 

failed  to  briau  It  up  beyond  bushel*  of  Wheat  per  aero  uiucr  favoiablt  coin 

_  .  -  .  .  _ _ St.. _ 1...  * t, ...  »(aM  ¥  W 


conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  field  to-day  may  b.-  easily  seen  by  the  yield  of  Wheat.  The  field  will  be  plowed 
this  fall  and  put  ugain  Into  Potutoes  with  the  Mapes  Manure  next  year. 

YIKI.D  FROM  ONE  ACRE  OF  THE  ABOVE  FIELD,  41  BUSHELS  WHEAT  WITHOUT  BAKINGS. j 
one  acre  of  this  piece.  "Martin  Amber”  (beardless,)  yielded  4 II bushels.  «iff/.ouf  JhfTrttof8' 
nerl merit  Id  their  seeding,  less  than  one  bushel  was  *owu,  ami  this  by  drill,  of  grain  of  this 

Sere  aohl  for  Sli><  for  seed  Heads  were  a  to  5  inches  long,  averaging  \  Inches.  (Signed i  W.  b.  COMBS. 
Send  postal  for  pamphlets. 


THE  MAPES  F0RMUL1  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

i  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


& 


A  beautiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  rkite, 
trillions,  with  ilcM-rlptloiia  of  the  best  FJWWWS  and  \  egc 

.  i  .  .  J  orirl  I'IumTm  Ulld  llflW 


FLORAL 
G-TJIX5E 

and  1000  illus- 

_  :rs  and  Vege- 

how  to  grow  them. 


tables  prices  nf  Seeds  and  Plants,  and  liow  In  . 

Printed  in  English  and  German.  Price  only  in  cents,  which 
be  deducted  from  (list  older.  It  tells  Wliat  yon  want  for 


tl tjfudei'b  amThow  Yu  geTtt  instead"  of  running  to  the  grocery 
nt  the  hml  iiinmcnt  to  buy  whatever  seeds  ute  left' 


t  oyer,  meeting 


TICK’I 


550000  GRAPE  VINES 

-  **  —  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  Iran  to  name.  A  ei > 

list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Frcdonin,  IV.  Y. 


80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*  . 

cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free 


nt  the  last  liiomenlbj  _  ... 

with  disapnciintment  after  werfk>  of  wiiitui*. 

-ILUHTllATED  ,  V ",  j S" 6  “ 

. 

3i  *JL  mi «  aft 

S!3<*»2r!«nliw^4fiiif,^!,ii?4M*i#*ft,lr'*M**W*JAUkS  VICK.  R„ol.e.l«r,  N.  Y. 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  scud  for  THF.  ELECTRIC  RE- 

V I  EVV,  uu  HHi-t rated  Journal),  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats  or  Health,  Hyoiese,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  eoniiilctc  pncyclonertla  of  Information  for 
invalids  and  tho9e  who  suffer  from  nervous-exhaust- 
lug  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness reetdve-s attention  lu 
its  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  inrormat'on  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  lu  ueed  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  M  KN  and  Others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  ore  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  Eleci  tie  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauilK  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  protess  10  "pVaetioe  medicine,’  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  nnd  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  TI1E  E  LEFT  It  I C  RE¬ 


VIEW,  llfi-i  Broadway.  New  York. 


PAT.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 


Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process 
with  less  lee.  We  manufacture  Churns, 
Butter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

AV1U.E  LINCOLN  CO-.Wabren.Mass., 
and  TO' t  Atkinson,  TTfs. 


PACIFIC  BROADCAST 

SOWER. 


The  most  perfect  machine  now  nmdp.  It  is  not 
attached  to  Tail  Hoard  of  vacon,  but  is  a  complete 
Sovrer.  Leaves  nostreak^  behind  wagon.  \\  astes 
no  grain.  Warranted  superior  to  any.  Send  for 
circulars-  Manufactured  by  . 

YV II IT. 11  AN  AGKIC’E  FO.,  8t.  I.onis,  AIo. 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 


Peruvian  Guano, 


170  FE0NT  STEEET, 

NEW  YORK. 


SEED 


MATTHEWS’  dr.ll. 


Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SIXGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admit  led  by  leading  Seedsuicu  and  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  to  be  the  must  perfect  and  reliable 

Implements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 

den  crops.  Aswan',  nf  cheap  Imitations!  Inquire  fur 
tlic  genuine  tmiulilnes  which  are  made  only  by* 

T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  lbr  circulars,  giving  lutest  prices  »ud  improvements. 


Sherwood’s  Novelty  Harness ! 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

SHEK  WOOD  HARNESS  GO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Agent* 

It  anted* 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL” 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

goTta*8  *  WUE<-'ie. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


No.  I  Plantation  Saw  Mill, 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS.) 

SMITH,  MYERS  &  SCHNIER, 


200,  J9‘J.  Jtti  mi d  W.  Front  Street. 

CINCINNATI.  O. 


For  Agricultural  Implementa  or  Machines  call  or 
BildresH  The  New  York  Plow  Do  .  W  Beekman  Street. 


OU^LLUSTRATEO  CATALOCOE  FOR  1885,  OF 

!“  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN.’ 

to  cover  postiige  111  cents).  To  curwmer*  ol  laM  s-juiou  aerit  free  witbouiappllcatiou. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
12.00  PER  TEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  28,  1^85 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1831 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  lSS.s.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


and  butter  induced  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  milk  trade,  until 
at  length,  particularly  in  Spring.  Summer* 
and  Autumn,  there  has  been  a  glut  in  the 
market,  and  prices  have  shrunk  so  far  that 
many  men  are  going  back  to  cheese-making 
or  to  butter-making  and  the  raising  of  stock. 
The  reduced  exports  of  cheese  from  America  ' 
have,  no  doubt,  helped  to  turn  the  scale,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  turned,  and  in  this  way  a* 
new  balance  is  being  found  in  the  law  of  sup-  * 
ply  and  demand  Even  the  production  of., 
milk  in  Winter,  which  was  formerly  a  fairly 
profitable  pursuit,  notwith3tauding  the  great 
cost  of  producing  it,  has  now  become 
so  much  over  done  that  prices  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of,  or  below  the  paying 
point.  Autumn  calving  cows  have 
for  years  past  realized  high  prices,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so ,  because 
the  supply  of  them  is  necessarily  not 
unlimited:  but  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  provided  save  at  a  sacrifice 
of  milk  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  W  hen  they  are  sold,  they  are 
gone,  of  course,  but  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  best  end  of  a  cow,  after  she 
has  been  milked  three  or  four  years 
on  a  stock-raising  farm,  is  to  dispose  of 
Kk  her  at  a  high  figure  when  she  is  just 
W  about  to  calve  in  the  Autumn.  Such 
cows,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  have 

a  commonly  realized,  if  in  good  flesh, 
from  $100  to  $150;  but  it  is  a  sine 
qua  non  that  they  should  be  in  good 
condition  to  stand  a  Winters  milking. 

Nothing  in  dairy  farming  has  paid 
better,  in  late  years,  thaD  the  raising  of 
.  stock.  This  and  the  milk  trade  to- 
r  vjf'Jfe  gether  have  been  the  fiscal  salvation  of 
Yjjjjl  British  dairy  farmers  daring  the  past 
eight  years.  The  extent  to  which  stock 
jry  V>  raising  has  been  carried  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  we 
had  in  the  British  Islands  324,819  more 
>  =  w  cattle  than  we  had  on  the  same  date  in 
f  1883,  and  upwards  of  a  million  more 

sheep;  so  that  even  stock  raising  will 
ABsi  probably  soon  begin  to  pay  less  well 
l  than  it  has  recently  been  doing.  At 

the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  the  area  of  our  grain 
crops  has  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
1,036,316  acres  in  10  years,  we  can  do, 
or  ought  to  do,  with  a  larger  number 
m  of  live  stock  than  ever  before,  and 
^  this,  at  present,  we  have  not  got.  The 
I  present,  aud  prospective  low  pnces  of 
wool  hinder  the  Increase  of  sheep,  and 
as  importations  of  foreign  mutton 
threaten  to  go  on  increasmg.  particu¬ 
larly  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
it  is  probable  that  our  stieep  stock  will 
not  relatively  increase  as  rapidly  as 
cattle.  Sheep  farmers  have  suffered 
heavily  from  liver  rot  in  their  docks, 
and  from  the  low  price  of  wool;  the 
former  grievance  has  fortunately  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  the  latter  promises  to 
become  chronic. 

The  wheat-growing  farmers  are 
making  loud  complaints  about  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  lower  than 
ever  before  They  had  good  crops 
and  a  fair  harvest  last  year,  aud  were 
hoping  to  make  up  some  of  the  lost 
ground,  but  the  low  prices  have  dashed 
their  hopes  to  the  ground  for  the  present.  There 
is  not,  however,  sufficient  reason  for  the  ab- 
[  normally  low  prices  which  rule  at  the  present 
time,  aud  it  is  probable  we  shall  soon  see  an 
improvement;  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  an 
■  excellent  thing  for  the  working  classes,  so- 
called,  that  bread  is  cheap  in  the  Winter, 
There  is  now  a  gro vying  demand  for  a  tariff 
on  foreign  wheat,  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  home-grown;  but  it  is  to  the  last  degree 


less  foul  through  sheer  inability  on  the  part 
of  farmers  to  clean  it;  and  the  herbage  on  all 
but  the  soundest  soils  that  were  well  farmed 
(which,  indeed,  form  but  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  country)  became  more  or  less 
coarse  aud  innutritious,  many  of  the  best 
grasses  dying  out  and  aqueous  grasses  taking 
their  place.  The  fine  weather,  as  I  have  said, 
enabled  farmers  to  cu’tivate  and  clean  the 
former,  and  the  latter  to  clean  itself,  so  to 
speak.  On  my  own  land  in  the  district  gene¬ 
rally,  I  have  noticed  that  the  herbage  is  now 
of  a  much  better  quality  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  the  better  grasses  reasserting  themselves, 


ter  and  cheese  fell  away  on  some  farms.  The 
complaints  were  general  that  cows  gave 
less  milk,  even  when  gras3  was  plentiful,  and 
and  that  the  milk  yielded  less  butter  and 
cheese  than  of  yore.  Instances  are  not  far  to 


THE  RUTLAND  SEEDLING  GRAPE, 


HE  LAST  of  September  we  re- 
t(.  'l  i^'AV,  ceived  from  D  S.  Marvin, 
Watertown,  N.  Y,  a  box  of 
new  seedling  grapes  raised  by 
'IW?  biai,  among  which  wasaclus- 
Y  *- ’(  ter  labeled  Rutland,  a  like- 
SC*  tiess  of  which  we  show  at  Fig. 

'  77,  including  cluster  and  leaf. 

’  As  will  be  seen,  the  cluster  and 
berries  are  both  medium  iu  size,  and 
nearly  black  in  color.  The  leaf  is  very 
deeply  lobed,  and  in  texture  much  re¬ 
sembles  a  Hartford.  Mr.  Marvin  claims 
this  grape,  which  he  has  named  Rut¬ 
land,  to  be  very  early  and  hai  dy,  and  it 
was  of  very  good  quality  He  wi  ites  as 
to  the  parentage  of  his  grapes  :-*T  have 
in  every  instance  used  tbeoDly  North- 
ern  representative  of  the  JEstivalis — 
the  Eumelnn.  This  we  have  as  one 
of  the  parents,  in  this  case;  the  Con¬ 
cord  was  the  other.  I  think  horticul¬ 
turists  have  made  a  grave  mistake 
in  breeding  continually  from  the 
Labrusca,  or  from  that  crossed  upon 
the  Riparia,  or  the  more  tender  Vin- 
ifera.  The  Dela  ware  gets  its  tlue  flavor 
from  the  .E-tivalis  side,  and  tne  great 
value  of  this  blood  must  be  recognized 
if  we  would  secure  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  our  native  gropes.  I  j 
recognize  the  great  hardiness  of  the 
Labrusca,  and  am  using  it  for  all  it  is  U 
worth;  but  it  lacks  quality,  and  this  .  ■■') 

must  come  from  some  other  source.”  vi* 


THE  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  ENGLAND. 


PROFESSOR  SHELDON. 


The  year  which  is  gone  has  been,  so  * 

far  as  weather  is  concerned,  by  far  the 
most  favorable  since  1875.  W e  had  a  |9 
fine  Spring  on  the  whole,  a  Summer 
with  plenty  of  sun.  and  not  too  wet,  |P 
an  Autumn  genial  and  bright,  with  a 
Winter,  so  tar,  as  line  as  any  one  could 
desire  After  a  series  of  wet  seasons, 
marked  also  by  a  great  lack  of  sun 
shine,  during  which  a  large  proportion 
of  our  land  became  very  much  worse 
iu  condition  and  quality,  we  were 
glad  to  get  a  good  hot  Summer,  a 
bright  Autumn,  and  a  Winter  so  far 
bright  aud  dry  as  an  English  Winter 
can  lie  expected  to  he  at  its  best,  and 
frosty  for  the  most  part,  with  very 
little  snow  or  rain.  A  finer  Christmas, 
surely,  no  odd  remembers  than  that 
which  is  just  over — u  sharp  frost  with 
no  snow  to  speak  of,  doing  great  good 
to  the  land.  The  fine  Summer  and 
Autumn  found  a  quicker  response  tbau 
anyone  dreamed  of  iu  the  improved 
condition  of  herbage  on  permanent 
grass  land  (which,  iu  previous  years, 
had  deteriorated  very  seriously),  and 
enabled  farmers  to  dean  u  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  dirty  u rattle  soils.  In  cases 
where  land  has  bueu  fairly  well  farmed 
through  the  wet  years,  the  restoration  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  condition  during  last  year  has  been 
remarkable.  There  was  very  little  laud  In 
the  Kingdom,  if,  indeed,  any,  which  took  no 
harm  from  the  plethora  of  rain  and  the 
scarcity  of  sun.  and  a  great  deal  suffered  very 
considerably.  All  kinds  of  arable  land,  and 
especially  the  heavier  soils,  became  more  or 


RUTLAND  GRAPE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  77. 


chiefly  because  a  rapidly  expanding  milk 
trade  provided  a  profitable  outlet  for  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  milk.  But  for  this,  indeed,  we 
should  have  boon  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  we 
are.  At  length,  however,  the  mils  trade  has 
failed  to  respond  to  the  scraiu  which  was  put 
upon  it,  though  it  has  bien  immensely  useful 
in  a  time  of  ueed.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  over¬ 
done,  aud  has  consequently  become  more  or 
less  demoralized.  The  reduced  value  of  cheese 


and  the  inferior  ones  dying  do  wn  once  more. 
So  far,  then,  we  find  au  Improvement,  which 
is  none  the  less  welcome  because  few  people 
had  ventured  to  hope  for  it. 

It  is  not  so  much  low  prices,  as  inferior  and 
diminished  yields,  that  we  have  suffered  from, 
though  we  have  suffered  more  thau  enough 
from  each  of  them.  It  was  remarkable’  in 
the  worst  of  the  wet  years  to  notice  how 
far,  for  instance,  the  yield  of  milk  and  but- 
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improbable  that  our  statesmen  will  listen  to 
any  proposition  that  seeks  to  tax  the  food  of 
the  people,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
rents  of  arable  farms  will  have  to  be  perma¬ 
nently  lowered,  and  when  this  is  done  I  con¬ 
sider  that  we  can  still  grow  wheat  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world— providing  we 
have  good  seasons.  1  am  persuaded,  indeed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  grumbling  which 
our  wheat-growing  farmers  are  indulging  in, 
they  are  notso  “hard-up”  as  the  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  farmers  in— well,  in  America  and  Cana 
da,  for  instance;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in 
any  other  country.  Given  good  seasons,  my 
belief  is  that  we  can  still  grow  wheat  at  a 
profit,  in  the  average  of  years,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  other  strings  which  British 
farmers  have  to  their  bows,  in  competition 
with  any  country  whatever. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  tbe  condition  of 
British  agriculture,  I  am  constrained  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  state; 
but  it  has  within  it  certain  potentialities 
which  will  keep  it  swimming  on  much  longer 
than  croaking  pessimists  imagine.  1  have 
much  hope  in  the  year  which  has  just  begun, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  a  happy  one  for  you 
and  us  as  well. 

Surrey,  England. _ 

ficiir  Crops. 


JOHNSON  GRASS. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Johnson 
Grass,  or  Sorghutn  halapense.  As  I  believe 
the  Rural  is  working  for  the  good  of  farmers 
in  general,  and  as  it  is  going  to  present  seeds 
of  this  plant  to  its  subscribers,  I  write  a  word 
of  caution.  Admitting  that  it  has  all  of  the 
good  qualities  claimed  for  it,  yet  it  is  a  pest. 
It  becomes  thoroughly  established  in  one  year, 
and  then  it  is  there  to  stay.  It  roots  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  in  our  black  land,  and  with 
a  span  of  horses  and  common  plow  one  can¬ 
not  plow  through  it.  Digging  it  up  to  the 
depth  ol’  from  six  to  twelve  inches  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  towards  killing  it;  no  matter  how  hot 
and  dry  the  weather  may  be,  it  comes  up 
from  below  just  as  thick  as  ever.  It  spreads 
very  rupidly  from  both  roots  and  seeds— a 
bunch  from  three  seeds  spreads  to  a  diameter 
of  five  feet,  in  one  year,  and  is  just  as  thick  as 
it  can  stand. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago.  the  Hon.  John 
Hancock  (ex-M.  C.)  sowed  a  field  of  about  ten 
acres  to  Johnson  Grass,  about  a  mile  across  a 
pasture  from  his  main  farm;  (he  was  going  to 
confine  it  to  that  field)  now  it  is  scattered 
over  his  farm  for  over  two  miles  from  where 
it  started.  A  correspondent  of  Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch  said  that  plowing  Johnson  Grass 
in  June  would  kill  it  just  as  easily  as  any 
other  grass.  Now  any  one  that  has  had  any 
experience  with  it  knows  better;  and  I  speak 
from  observation  and  dear  experience.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  farmer  who  has  it,  who  does 
not  wish  it  was  off  his  place;  but  they  canuot 
get  rid  of  it. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  you  will  let  your 
subscribers  know  the  bad  side  as  well  as  the 
good,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  their  farms 
being  ruined  by  Johnson  Grass,  it  may  save 
some  hard  feelings. 

Travis  Co.,  Texas.  E.  L,  Saunders. 

[The  facts  in  tbe  case  are  precisely  what  we 
desire  to  be  made  known.  Many  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Saunders,  insisting  that  good  culti¬ 
vation  will  exterminate  it,  and  this  is  the  side 
of  the  question  we  incline  to. — Eds.] 


tjoriicullnml. 


HORTICULTURAL  ADVANCES. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD. 

The  Worden  Grape. —  Favorable  stories 
have  been  told  in  our  Western  societies  for  a 
number  of  years  past  in  regard  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  vine,  perfect  leaf  and  high  character 
of  fruit  of  tbe  Worden.  Slowly,  without  un¬ 
due  puffiug,  it  has  made  its  way,  on  its  own 
merits,  from  point  to  point  until  now  the 
word  comes  from  a  thousand  sources  that  it 
is  the' king  grape  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  at 
least  north  of  Missouri.  The  call  for  vines 
will  be  immense  until  such  time  as  our  people 
are  sure  that  we  have  something  better.  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  East  who  have  a  low  opinion  of 
its  quality,  should  defer  final  judgment  until 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  eat  a  few  bunches 
ripened  in  tbe  hot,  dry  air  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa. 

The  Russian  Mulbekrv.— The  Iowa  So¬ 
ciety,  after  much  discussion,  resolved  that 
this  vaunted  forest  und  fruit  tree  was  only 
valuable  for  a  low,  bushy  wind  break,  and  to 
furnish  food  for  the  birdB  in  cherry  time. 
Beyond  doubt  this  is  the  real  status  of  the 
plant,  as  grown  from  seed  and  sent  out  by  our 
friends  in  Nebraska.  As  I  have  seen  it  in  this 
couutry  and  in  Russia,  it  is  low  and  bushy  in 
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habit,  and  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred  is  worth 
growing  for  fruit  for  dessert  use.  In  Russia 
it  is  used  for  screens  and  bushy  wind  breaks 
on  the  steppes,  and  from  it  the  peasants  pick 
more  or  less  of  the  fruit  to  dry  for  wiuter  use. 
Yet  the  time  will  come  iu  the  near  future 
when  selected  varieties  of  this  hardy  race 
will  he  propagated  from  cuttings  aud  prized 
for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

We  saw  low,  bushy  trees  at  Varmesh  in 
Central  Russia,  which  bore,  we  were  told, 
fruit  of  large  size  and  as  good  in  quality  as 
the  best  grown  in  Germauy.  We  have  plants 
of  this  variety,  which  will  soon  tell  the  story 
of  their  value  iu  our  climale. 

The  Codling  Moth.— At  tbe  New  Orleans 
meeting  of  experts  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  Iowa  meeting,  tbe  possible 
extermination  of  this  pest  was  discussed.  The 
Hon.  John  N.  Dixon,  of  Iowa,  read  before 
our  society,  the  year  preceding  his  death,  a 
prize  paper  on  the  subject,  iu  which  lie  boldly 
assumed  that  sprayiug  the  trees  after  the  fruit 
was  formed,  but  while  the  expanded  calyx 
was  still  upward,  with  arsenic  water  (one 
pound  of  arsenic  to  200  gallons  of  water) 
would  give  ns  every  time  a  crop  of  apples  free 
from  worms. 

This  essay  was  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  widely  announced  in  tbe  papers.  Many 
copies  were  sent  by  the  writer  to  California, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  other  Eastern  and 
Southern  States.  So  far  as  heard  from,  tbe 
remedy  has  proven  all  that  Mr.  Dixon  claim¬ 
ed.  Where  Paris-green  was  used  in  New  York 
and  Michigan  the  success  was  quite  as  perfect, 
but  the  arsenic  ix  soluble,  and  does  not  clog 
the  sprinkler  when  used  for  the  destruction  of 
any  kind  of  insect,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  less  dangerous  than  the  Paris  green. 
To  show  the  efficacy  of  its  use,  Mr.  Dixon  sold 
many  car-loads  of  apples  iu  Minneapolis,  and 
other  Northern  cities,  in  which  not  one  wormy 
apple  could  be  found. 

Tests  of  Hardy  Trees.— At  the  Iowa 
meeting  Mr.  C.  Vincent,  a  special  student  in 
horticulture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
read  a  paper  ou  this  topic,  which  brought  out 


some  discussion.  The  points  made  were:  1. 
The  leaves  of  the  apple  and  pear  which  best 
perform  their  work  of  maturing  ceil  structure 
in  our  climate,  have  from  one  to  three  or  more 
rows  of  pallisade  cells  than  the  varieties  ;iu- 
digenous  to  moist  climales.  2.  Other  things 
being  equal,  we  find  that  trees  of  upright 
habit  have  in  like  manner  a  deep  exteusiou  of 
roots,  which  fit  them  better  for  standing  our 
severe  Winters  following  our  very  diy  Bum¬ 
mers.  3.  Varieties  we  call  iron  clad,  such  as 
Duchess.  Wealthy  aud  the  Russian  varieties 
E<  nerally,  store  a  large  amouut  of  starch  in 
the  cell  structure  of  the  new  wood  iu  all  parts 
of  the  tree.  In  other  words,  the  varieties 
that  never  fail  in  our  test  winters  store  far 
more  starch  than  those  which  are  injured  by 
such  Winters.  4.  Tbe  varietias  having  the 
essentials  named  above,  have  leaf  aud  fruit 
buds  j>ecnliarly  protected  from  winter  injury, 
and  after  the  blossoms  unfold,  they  are  larger 
and  firmer  in  all  their  parts  than  varieties 
like  Perry  Russet  and  Yellow  Bellflower, 
which  usually  fail  with  us  to  hold  aud  perfect 
a  crop,  even  when  loaded  with  blossoms. 

These  points  have  been  carefully  studied 
with  the  aid  of  our  best  microscopes,  and  pro¬ 
mise  valuable  aid  in  the  way  of  helping  to 
form  a  correct,  opinion  of  the  prospective 
value  of  new  seedlings  and  newly  introduced 
varieties. 

Ames,  la. 

- - 

Of  14  varieties  of  strawberries  the  Man¬ 
chester  last  season  was  the  champion;  Sharp¬ 
less  aud  Crescent  did  well;  Bidwell  did  not 
meet  my  expectations;  Triple  Crown  and  Mt. 
Vernon  were  failures;  Charles  Downing  and 
Wilson  almost  the  same;  Jersey  Queen  was 
net  very  productive,  hut  the  berries  were  the 
i  erfection  of  beauty.  H.  y.  k.  Cadiz,  O. 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  THE  IMPORTED 
CABBAGE  WORM. 


PROF.  C,  V.  RILEY. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Erwin,  of  Paiuted  Post,  N.  Y. ,  has  accident¬ 
ally  hit  upon  so  simple  aud  yet,  according  to 
his  experience,  so  perfect  a  remedy  for  the 
imported  cabbage  worm  tbat  I  wish  to  give 
his  experience  as  much  publicity  as  possible, 
that,  it  may  be  widely  tested  and.  if  possible, 
verified  the  coming  season.  It  is  (to  sum  up 
au  extended  experience  which  he  narrates) 
simply  ice-cold  water,  or  water  but  a  few  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  ice-water,  sprinkled  upou 
the  worms  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Erwin  found  that  such  an  application  iu  the 
hot  sun  caused  them  to  quickly  let  go  their 
hold  upon  the  leaves,  curl  up,  roll  to  the 
ground  and  die,  while  the  cabbages  suffered 
nothing,  but  looked  all  the  fresher  for  the 
application. 

Should  this  method  prove  as  successful  with 
others  as  it  has  with  him,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  remedy  of  very  general  applica¬ 
tion,  ami  one  which  in  cheapness  and  simpli¬ 
city  far  transcends  the  pyrethrum  which,  since 
I  first  discovered  its  value  for  the  purpose  iu 
18S0,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  oar  safest  and 
most  satisfactory  remedy  agaiust  Fieri*  rap®. 
Where  ice  is  readily  obtainable,  as  in  the 
more  Northern  States,  or  where  cold  springs 
are  found,  Mr.  Erwin’s  discovery  will  prove 
of  very  great  value  to  cabbage  growers,  and 
will  probably  prove  just  as  useful  against 
some  of  the  other  cabbage  worms. 

faxm  Cctmonuj. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  FENCE. 


The  fence  shown  in  Fig.  83  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Augspurger,  the  inventor  of  the  fence 


shown  in  the  Rural  ’of  February  14.  This 
fence,  the  patent  of  which  expired  in  April 
last,  is  built  iu  panels  of  any  conveuieut  length, 
of  material  only  heavy  enough  to  insure 
strength.  There  are  five  rails  nailed  to  the 
posts  and  suitably  braced.  The  post,  A,  of  one 
panel  is  shorter  than  the  corresponding  post, 
B,  of  the  next  panel,  as  sbowu  iu  the  cut.  The 
panels  are  connected  by  hooks,  C,  and  eyes  or 
staples,  I).  Each  post  has  upon  it  a  block  or 
cleat,  a  b,  attached  to  its  proximate  sides  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  tbe  panels  are  ar¬ 
ranged  iu  zigzag  form  the  cleat,  a,  upon  the 
post  bearing  the  staples,  will  engage  the  under 
side  of  cleat,  b,  and  prevent  it  from  lifting. 

♦  ■  . 

FARM  FLAT  BOAT. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  for  a 
drawing  of  the  bandy  fiat  boat  showu  at  Fig. 
84  It  is  made  of  fence  boards  115  feet  long 
aud  six  inches  wide.  The  cross-piece  at  the 
front  is  fastened  in  place  with  bolts;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  boat  is  fastened  together  with 
wrought  nails.  It  can  be  made  as  wide  as 
seven  boards,  or  from  five  to  eight  feet.  Mr. 
Smith  says  three  men  and  two  teams  can  stack 


more  hay  in  the  field  with  two  such  sleds  than 
could  four  men  and  two  teams  with  a  wagon, 
and  they  can  do  it  much  more  easily.  In  rais¬ 
ing  a  large  stack  a  wagon  must  be  used  to 
build  the  upper  part  after  the  stack  has  got 
so  high  that  the  top  is  beyond  reach  from  the 
ground.  This  boat  is  ulso  good  for  hauling 


over  soft  ground.  A  sick  cow  or  any  other 
large  animal  can  be  moved  on  such  a  boat, 
and  dead  animals  can  be  conveniently  hauled 
away  on  it. 


A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  BARN. 


I  have  bad  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
building  barns  both  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin, 
and  never  would  have  a  barn  less  than  42  feet 
in  width.  That  gives  14  feet  for  width  of 
stable;  14  for  the  barn  floor;  and  14  for  the 
bay.  The  length  can  be  just  as  the  owner  de¬ 
sires— 40,  50,  60,  or  100  feet.  1  would  always 
have  the  barn  floor  posts  extending  up  to  the 
roof.  The  advantages  are  these:  long,  heavy 
timbers  are  not  then  needed  for  beams  and 
plates;  there  are  no  long  timber  but  tbe  sills. 
By  having  those  floor  posts  extend  to  the  roof, 
there  is  the  best  possible  chance  to  bolt  on 
planks  (if  a  balloon  frame,  or  spike  on,  if  a 
timber  frame,)  at  the  head  of  the  posts,  near 
tbe  roof  and  ou  the  floor  side,  for  the  hay  car¬ 
rier  to  run  on  By  putting  pieces  between  the 
plank  and  posts  just  thick  enough  to  clear  the 
carrier  from  the  posts,  there  will  be  a  clear 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  barn  on  both 
sides.  This  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  stylo 
of  barn  I  have  ever  built  or  seen.  Where  the 
location  is  on  level  ground,  aud  the  barn  00> 
80,  or  100  feet  in  length,  it  is  well  enough  to 
have  a  large  door  at  each  end;  but  I  prefer  to 
have  a  scaffold  over  tbe  barn  door,  extending 
to  the  second  “bent,”  aud  a  bead  scaffold  at 
the  back  end  (if  not  more  than  50  feet  in 
length)  just  high  enough  to  allow  a  team  to  be 
driven  under  it.  With  these  scaffolds  you  can 
fill  both  euds  to  the  ridge.  The  barn  floor 
should  he  well  lighted,  aud  I  would  always 
have  a  window  over  the  barn  doors,  with  one 
or  two  tiers  of  lights. 

Where  the  barn  is  80  or  100  feet  long,  have 
a  window  over  the  doors  at  both  ends,  and 
there  should  also  be  two  sash  windows  in  each 
gable,  so  as  to  let  in  the  air  and  let  out  dust, 
as  well  as  to  light  the  barn.  There  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  manure  shed  attached  to  the  barn, 
ou  the  stable  side,  wide  enough  for  a  wagon 
or  cart  to  be  driven  iu  for  loading. 

In  building  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  as  to 
have  a  basement,  an  excavation  should  be 
made  of  sufficient  width  for  a  shed  under 
which  the  manure  may  bo  thrown,  even  if 
there  is  a  stable  on  each  side  of  the  Darn. 
The  most  handy  way  to  feed  is  from  the  barn- 
floor,  having  a  space  about  15  inches  wid“ 
through  which  the  hay  can  be  pushed.  Board 
up  above  this,  and  have  boards  hung  with 
hiuges  to  till  this  space,  aud  turn  them  down  on 
the  hay. 

The  accompanying  plan,  Fig  85,  is  for 
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what  is  commonly  called  a  “balloon-frame, 
and  needs  no  large  timber  except  the  sills. 
Fig.  3  shows  end  of  the  barn  and  manure 
shed  to  the  right,  showing  the  frame  aud  also 
the  locution  of  the  windows.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
side-view  of  the  purlin  frame  or  the  one  next 
the  baiufloor,  ou  tho  side  opposite  the  stable, 
A.  being  tbe  girth  for  the  scaffold  over  the 
floor;  B.  being  also  a  scaffold  girth  at  the 
end  of  the  floor  opposite  the  entrance,  and  C. 
the  “straddle  girth”  between  the  floor  aud 
bay.  Fig.  5  shows  the  opposite  side  of  th 


place  and  covers  them  with  leaves,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  when  she  goes  from  the 
nest.  When  undisturbed,  a  sow  will  uot  leave 
her  young  for  a  day  or  two;  but  remains  in 
the  bed  with  them,  without  seeking  food.  It 
is  best  to  remember  this  fact,  and  keep  away 
from  a  sow,  when  the  young  are  born,  for  at 
least  24  hours,  provided  there  are  no  signs  of 
trouble.  The  next  2-t  hours  no  food  is  required 
other  than  a  warm  drink  with  a  little  bran 
stirred  in  it.  This  swill  should  be  increased  by 
a  little  each  oay,  and  after  three  days  some 
solid  food  may  be  given,  and  after  a  week  all 
she  will  eat,  provided  there  is  a  full  litter  of 
pigs,  and  there  arenoaignsof  “cake"’  or  rever 
in  the  udder.  Occasionally  a  sow  is  peculiar 
and  does  not  have  any  milk  when  the  pigs  are 
boru.  and  it  does  not  come  nntil  the^teats 
are  tugged  at  by  the  little  pigs,  aud  the  glands 
excited  to  do  their  work.  In  such  cases  the 
sow  should  have  pleuty  of  warm  slops,  with  a 
little  milk  added,  to  induce  a  free  secretion  of 
her  own  milk. 

A  very  little  bed¬ 
ding  is  best,  as  much 
straw  entangles  the 
pigs,  and  makes  the 
sow  uneasy.  [We  have 
tried  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of 
bedding  from  coarse 
straw  to  leaves,  saw¬ 
dust,  and  muck,  and 
over  everything  else 

chaff  answers  well,  or 
straw  should  never  be 

ImmSSL  USed' aQd  four  bushels 

pSk  No  other  swine  should 

•  jjip^  jjjfel*  Onj  and  get 


We  also  show,  at  Fig.  82,  a  very  good  form 
of  coop  made  of  shoe-box  lumber  and  having 
for  the  front,  upright  slats  for  the  lower  part 
and  wire  netting  for  the  upper  part.  This  is 
light  and  very  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place. 


dozen  uot  hatched  until  June  or  July.  Nor 
is  there  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  early 
chicks  hatched.  The  trouble  comes  in  rear- 
iug  them  amid  the  snow  squalls,  cold  rains 
aud  pierciug  winds.  It  is  a  piteous  sight  to 
see  the  helpless  little  thiugs  “peeping”  around 
half  frozeu,  and  nine  out  of  ten  always  give 
up  the  unequal  contest,  and  sleep  in  the  grave 
of  chickenhood. 

Years  ago  we  devised  a  coop  in  which  the 
youngest  chicks  were  perfectly  comfortable 
and  0s  lively  as  crickets.  This  we  show  at 
Fig.  81.  It  was  30  inches  wide,  four  feet  long, 


frame;  A.  an  1  B.  are  girths  corresponding  to 
same  figures  in  Fig.  4.  D.  i;  the  studding 
between  the  floor  aud  the  stable;  F.  the  door, 
and  H.  the  opening  through  which  fedder 
is  shoved  to  the  stocK.  This  opening  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  door  huug  at  the  upper  side.  Fig. 
<}  shows  a  side  of  the  barn  and  the  manner  of 
bracing  with  the  2x4  pieces. 

For  a  balloon  barn  frame,  sills  eight  by 
eight  inches  are  large  enough.  The  corner 
posts  aud  the  barn  floor  posts  should  be  six  by 
six;  the  other  posts  on  the  outside  five  by  six 
(or  have  them  all  six  by  six).  Let  them  stand 
the  widest  way  towards  the  center.  The  four 
corner  posts  must  be  put  flush  with  the  sills  on 
the  outsides.  Put  the  middle  posts,  and  all 
studding,  two  inches  iu  on  the  sills,  so  that  the 
two  by  four  that  is  spiked  on  for  bracing  will 
come  out  flush  with  the  sills.  The  posts,  stud¬ 
ding  and  bracing  should  be  nailed  to  the  sills, 
as  this  mode  of  fastening  affords  a  better  sup¬ 
port  to  the  barn,  and  is  stronger  than  tenon¬ 
ing.  Spike  the  foot  of  the  posts  with  four 
twenty-penny  nails, 
one  on  each  side. 

For  plate,  spike  a  two-  s 

by-eigbt  timber  flat¬ 
wise  on  top  of  plate 

and  sluds.  matching  j  * 

at  the  center  of  the  L  '4 

posts;  then  spike  a  l  Jjl 

two  by  six  piece  on 
top  of  that,  breaking 

joints  over  the  two-by-  ^ 

eight  The  beams  on  /JB 

the  outside  bents  at  /  Jp* 

the  ends  will  be  let  in 

to  the  posts,  and  the  . 

studs  run  up  inside 

and  be  spiked  to  the 

beams.  There  must  S/,  Ah 

Vie  two  beams  two  by  £j/k'f  jjjkl 

eight  on  each  side  of  f  M  WNll  !U 

the  posts,  from  the  /////  if  pi 

he^V  the  outside  ilM 

posts,  fastened  by  two  M  /  I ,  M J  Ml 

one-half-inch  screw  H  '(!  1 1  1 

bolts  with  forelocks.  Mi'll |( ||||  P 

The  beams  above  the  ■(IjU  MW)  (I 

barn  floor  should  be  llMwri  I'l 

2>^xl0  also  fastened  ■l|iH\  |f|ll|//|lW 

with  two  two-inch  ^^KuiiT  11  M  j  l 

screw  bolts.  All  of  juLVif * 

the  beams  should  be 

let  into  the  posts  about 

three  quarters  of  an 

inch.  The  barn  floor 

girts  on  the  bay  and 

stable  side,  must  be 

lei  into  the  posts  a 

little  and  spiked  to  the 

top  of  the  studs.  The 
girt  on  the  back  side 
over  the  stable,  should 
be  gaiued  into  the 
posts  two  inches,  and 
let  into  the  studs  one 
inch  and  spiked  to 
them.  The  short 
braces  from  the  heads  - 

of  the  posts  to  the 
beams  and  plates  need 
only  be  cut  to  tit,  and 
nailed  to  them  firmly. 

The  plank  for  the  j] 

rafters  to  rest  on  at 
the  head  of  purlin 
posts,  is  two  by  eight 

on  the  floor  side,  and  •'  - 

two  by  six  on  the  bac 
side,  with  the  top  edge 


DORKING  FOWLS 


We  give  this  week,  at  Fig.  77,  the  portrait 
of  a  colored  Dorking  cockerel,  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  This 
cockerel  has  received  two  prize  cups  and  a 
medal;  offered  at  different  shows  in  England. 
The  Dorkings,  while  not  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
hardiest,  are  a  valuable  breed  of  fowls.  They 
are  good  layers,  make  good,  careful  mothers, 
and  as  chicks  are  quick  to  mature.  They  are 
especially  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
flesh ;  the  breast  is  broad  and  deep,  and  gives 
a  large  quantity  of  juicy  meat.  The  fowls 
weigh  as  high  as  10  pounds,  live  weight;  they 
are  favorites  in  England,  where  the  breed 


Fig.  81. 

eight  inches  high  at  the  front,  12  at  the  rear 


beveled,  so  that  the 
rafters  will  lit,  and 
match  midway  of  the 

posts,  with  two  bolts  through  the  ends  of  euch 
and  a  piece  of  board  some  four  feet  long 
nailed  across  the  joints.  One  rafter  must  be 
spiked  to  the  inside  plank  aud  the  next  one 
to  the  outside,  and  put  a  piece  of  plank  be¬ 
tween  them  iu  two  places,  aud  spike  through 
them.  This  will  prevent  their  suggiug.  The 
upper  or  purlin  beams  are  only  two  by  six. 
one  on  each  side  of  each  post,  let  into  the  post 
about  one  inch,  and  fastened  with  screw  bolts. 
All  of  the  bolts  must  have  forelocks. 

It  is  far  bi  tter  aud  handier  to  have  a  space 
about  15  inches  wide  iu  front  of  the  cattle 
aud  shove  the  bay  up  to  thorn  through  it. 
They  will  not  waste  as  much  us  they  will  in  u 
tight  manger.  Above  that  space  must  be 
boarded  up  about  four  feet  high.  There  must 
be  a  board  or  door  to  turn  down  when  the 
opening  is  not  in  use.  a.  w.  grant. 


TWO  CONVENIENT  CHICKEN  COOPS. 

One  chicken  hatched  in  February  or  March 
fs  worth,  as  an  egg-producer  uext  Winter,  a 


DORKING  COCKEREL.  (Re-eugraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.)  Fig.  SO. 


aud  24  at  the  highest  point.  It  was  made 
from  the  lumber  of  u  couple  of  shoe  boxes. 
The  part  from  the  ridge  to  the  rear 
had  a  floor,  aud  was  separated  from  the  front 
by  slats,  like  auy  CTOp,  confiniug  the  hen, 
while  the  chicks  could  pass  between.  Over 
the  l'rout  port  we  plueed  a  glazed  sash,  tilting 
tightly,  so  as  to  exclude  all  wiods.  In  these 
coops  we  have  reared  chicks  hatched  the  very 
first  day  of  February,  by  placing  a  heated 
brick  iu  the  front  part  early  on  the  coldest 
mornings.  One  can  use  any  old  sash  ho  may 
happen  to  have,  by  merely  cutting  ehaunels 
through  the  cross  bars  to  allow  the  water  to 
readily  run  off,  when  it  happens  to  rain. 
After  the  weather  has  become  warm  aud 
settled,  the  sash  aud  the  front,  which  is 


Fig.  82. 


hooked  n,  can  be  readily  removed  aud  put 
away,  and  there  is  a  first-class  coop. 


I  originated.  Iu  color  the  cockerel  shown  is 
black  and  silvery-white — a  very  handsome 
fowl. 

(l!)C  £uiinf4)cui. 

PIG  LUCK. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  __________ 

A  great  many  persons  talk  about  luck 
with  their  pigs.  This  is  all  nonsense,  so  far  as 
any  principle  is  concerned.  One  man  may 
take  risks  and  uot  lose  as  much  as  another 
who  runs  the  same  chances;  but  it  is  uot  auy 
difference  in  the  men  that  makes  the  gain  or 
loss,  but  some  circumstance  or  condition  con¬ 
nected  with  the  treatment  of  the  animals.  It 
is  these  circumstances  and  couditious  which 
need  close  and  prompt  atteutiou.  if  there  is  to 
be  assurance  of  success,  uot  risk  of  luck,  iu 
breeding  pigs.  The  mother  must  be  fitted  for 
the  severe  labor  aud  excitement  connected 
with  parturition, by  buving  cooling  and  slight¬ 
ly  laxative  foods,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  her 
instincts  demand  it,  she  should  be  put  into  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  place  with  no  disturb¬ 
ing  surroundings.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the 
sow  ulways  hides  her  young  iu  a  secluded 


pigs,  doing  too  little 
and  doing  too  much 
_ _ are  both  mistakes. 

PmnoUgknl 

WRIGHT’S  FAVORITE  APPLE. 

One  of  the  very  finest  flavored  apples,  and  a 
very  long  keeper,  is  an  unnamed  seedling 
growing  in  the  garden  of  a  farmer  near  the 
town  of  Highland,  Macon  Co,,  N.  C.— Mr. 
Badak  Wright,  whose  farm  is  on  an  elevated 
ridge  and  whose  orchard  Is  iu  an  exposed  situ¬ 
ation,  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  grow¬ 
ing  sound,  high-flavored  and  long-keeping 
apples.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  native  of  Tenuessee 
and  is  a  very  enterprising,  careful,  industri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent  farmer.  This  apple  is  his 
favorite  variety  out  of  his  whole  orchard,  and 
ou  account  of  this  it  has  been  uarned  Wright’s 
Favorite,  a  name  which  it  and  ho  both  justly 
deserve.  The  tree  is  vigorous  aud  hardy. 

The  apple,  shown  at  Fig.  78,  is  above  medi¬ 
um  in  size,  aud  of  regular  shape:  stem  short, 
quite  thick,  a  little  curved  aud  quite  likely  to 
have  the  flesh  united  with  it  on  one  side,  giv¬ 
ing  the  cavity  a  quite  irregular  form,  and  it  is 
not  deep;  calyx  medium  in  size,  quite  open,  in 
a  deep,  regular,  couical  basin;  color,  when 
first  ripe,  a  deep  greeu,  chaugiog  to  a  yellow¬ 
ish,  waxy  greeu  when  edible,  and  quite 
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thickly  covered  with  very  small,  yellowish 
dots,  which  appear  to  be  under  the  skin  and 
show  through;  flesh  a  light  creatn  color,  ten¬ 
der,  rather  dry,  quite  pleasant,  high-flavored, 
sub-acid  or  umier.and  when  kept  over  too  long, 
becoming  nearly  sweet  It  is  a  good  keeper, 
keeping  late  into  the  Spring.  Mr.  Stewart 
says  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  apple  grown  in 
that  State.  At  Fig  79  a  half  section  is 
shown. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF  RAISING  BEEF  ON  THE 
RANGE  AND  THE  FARM. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Fallen  wider,  member  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the 
vast  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  just 
finished  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  from  it  the  following  facts 
and  figures  are  briefly  condensed: — The  ex 
pense  of  producing  beef  cattle  ready  for  the 
market,  by  the  ranchmen  is  put  at  $2  per  100 
pounds:  ard  by  the  farmer  at  $4,  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course,  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  greater  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  on  high-priced  farms  further  east.  In 
speaking  of  the  native  stock  of  Texas  and  the 
Far  West  in  comparison  with  grade  animals, 
he  greatly  prefers  the  latter.  He  says  it  is  a 
fact  beyoud  denial  that,  a  thoroughbred  Short¬ 
horn  or  Hereford  steer  will  cost  no  more  to 
raise  than  a  native,  while  it  will  weigh  more 
at  any  age,  and  command  a  readier  sale  at 
better  prices,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
grades  of  these  breeds.  He  appears  to  have 
corresponded  extensively  with  most  well- 
known  breeders  in  all  parte  of  the  country, 
and,  for  beef,  the  preference  is  for  Herefords 
and  Short-born.  Out  of  124  expressions  of 
opinion.  67  favored  Short  horns,  and  34  Here¬ 
fords,  while  the  Polled  Angus  and  Galloways 
came  next  in  order  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  order  of  preference  here 
noted,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  order  in 
which  these  breeds  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  with  theii  numbers.  Were 
the  Herefords  and  Polled  breeds  introduced  as 
long  aud  extensively  as  the  Short  horns,  the 
repot  ts  in  their  favor  might  be  as  numerous. 

The  expeose,  per  100  pound  in  weight,  of 
producing  three  year  olds  in  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  district  he  gives  as  follows ;  Kan¬ 
sas— Range  steer,  50  cents  to  $2;  range  steer 
beef,  fat.  #4;  farm  steer  beef,  fat,  84.  Ne¬ 
braska — Range  steer,  82  to  82.87;  range  steer 
beef,  fat,  83;  farm  steer  beef,  fat,  84  Minne¬ 
sota — Farm  steer  raising  81  to  $2  90;  farm 
steer,  beef,  fat,  $3.  Missouri— Grass- fed,  $4; 
corn-fed,  83.  Montana— All  grass-fed,  five 
cents  to  81.  Dakota— Grass  and  corn-fed, 
81.26  to  83.50.  Texas—  Grass-fed,  65  to  66 
cents.  Idaho— Grass-fed,  81.50. . , . 


A  “Scientific”  Dairy  Test.— In  a  recent 
dairy  show  in  Loudon.  IX)  cows  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  scientific  test  as  to  the  qaantity  and 
richness  of  their  milk.  The  first  prize  was 
given  to  a  grade  Short-horn  that  bad  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  judging.  She  gave  51  %  pounds  of  milk, 
wiicb  contained  12.51  per  cent  of  solids,  and 
4.26  per  cent,  of  butter  fut.  It  was  shown 
that  she  had  averaged  five  gallons  of  milk 
during  the  full  period  of  lactation,  or  1,500 
gallons  per  year,  while  the  average  was  stated 
to  be  less  than  500  gallons. 

A  Guernsey  cow  gave  20^  pounds  of  milk 
so  rich  as  to  coutaln  15  per  cent,  of  solids,  of 
which  6.28  was  butter  fat.  A  Jersey  gave  36 
pounds  of  milk,  which  was  much  less  rich  than 
the  Guernsey’s.  A  Holland  gave  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  but  so  poor  was  it  in  quality  that  it  was 
stated  that  any  one  selling  it  would  be  liable  to 
fine  for  adulteration.  Americans  must  be 
much  better  feeders,  or  else  the  cows  of  this 
country,  as  dairy  animals,  are  very  much 
superior  to  those  of  England,  it  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  good  tbiug  to  use  the  scales  even 
here  in  awarding  prizes. 

Work  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy 
Commission. — Dairy  Commissioner  Brown 
has  made  bis  annua!  report  to  the  State,  and, 
when  printed,  it  will  afford  much  light  on  the 
oleomargarine  and  other  imitation  dairy  pro¬ 
duct  business.  Commissioner  Brown  has  been 
very  fair  with  the  dealers  in  illicit  goods,  con¬ 
ceding  to  them  the  right  to  dispose  of  what 
they  had  on  hand  when  the  law  was  passed. 
He  has  in  all  his  prosecutions  made  it  a  point 
to  move  slowly  and  surely,  so  that  when  he 
commenced  proceedings  he  was  quite  sure  to 
convict.  He  has  some  60  indictments  now  pend¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  pushed  to  trial  as  speedily 
as  possible.  Commissioner  Brown  says  he  is 
convinced  by  the  testimony  of  dealers  in  genu¬ 
ine  butter,  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  this 
unlawful  traffic  has  been  broken  up.  He  says 
that  quite  recently  large  amounts  of  oleo 


margarine  have  been  shipped  to  the  large 
cities  in  the  interior,  and  he  is  trying 
to  prevent  its  sale.  He  says  that 
the  law  does  not  prevent  the  shipping  of 
fraudulent. products  into  or  through  th  •  State, 
and  he  thinks  this  should  be  prohibited  as 
well  as  the  sale  of  the  concoctions.  Much  of 
the  oleomargarine  now  consumed  is  bought 
by  boarding-house  keepers,  being  shipped  di¬ 
rectly  to  them  from  the  factory,  and  the  law 
is  powerless  to  reach  such  cases.  Prof.  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  was 
employed,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
milk  furnished  to  the  people.  He  has  fixed 
as  the  standard  of  purity  oue  so  low  that  no 
honest  man  can  complain,  as  he  asserts  that 
no  normal  milk  should  have  more  than  87.5 
percent,  of  water;  and  of  the  12  5  percent  of 
solids,  3  2  should  be  fat  and  9  3  per  cent,  sol¬ 
ids  not  fat.  Unwholesome  milk  is  fully  dis¬ 


bottom  has  been  reached  and  that  we  shall 
have  better  prices. 

The  Herd  Book  Nuisance.— Prof.  Shel¬ 
ton  says,  in  the  Industrialist  (Kansas),  that 
the  herd  Jiook  nuisance  is  rapidly  assuming 
proportions  which  make  it  almost  unendur¬ 
able,  and  which  will  justify  breeders  ultimate¬ 
ly  in  relying  wholly  upon  their  private 
registers  for  the  liueage  of  their  herds.  We 
have  nothing  here  to  say  of  the’great  number 
and  expensive  character  of  the  berd^ook 
“records”  and  “registers”  which  stock  men 
are  compelled  to  support,  nor  yet  of  the  va¬ 
rious  fees  for  record  and  fees  for  transfers, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  pav,  but  simply 
call  attention  to  the  rule  adopted  by  several 
associations  compelling  the  registration  of 
all  animals  before  they  are  one  year  old,  on 
pain  of  ineligibility  after  that  age  has  been 


Wright’s  Favorite.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  78.  (See  page  133.) 


cussed,  and  is  shown  to  be  the  result  of  two  i 
causes— secretion  by  an  unhealthy  cow,  or  1 
contamination  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  or 
by  the  addition  of  impure  water.  From  what¬ 
ever  source  it  becomes  diseased,  it  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use.  aud  the  source  of  much  disease 
and  death.  Dr  Clark,  of  Albany,  makes  a 
special  report  upon  cows  and  milk,  in  which 
he  shows  the  importance  of  milk  as  a  food  for 
children.  He  says  milk  is  a  perfect  food,  as  it 
contains  all  the  elements  to  sustain  the  body. 
The  ways  in  which  it  is  adulterated;  theiujury 
of  taking  out  tat  and  substituting  water,  and 
the  danger  of  communicating  disease  by  such 
a  course;  howimproper  food  injures  the  milk; 
why  the  milk  from  unhealthy  cows  cannot 
but  be  injurious;  the  importance  of  pure  milk 
as  a  diet  in  disease,  are  all  discussed  by  him. 
This  report  covers  so  much  ground,  and  is  so 
exhaustive  in  its  research  that  it  must  be  of 
great  value  to  the  dairyman  when  published. 


Cheap  Wheat  Raising  in  Dakota.— In 
the  North  Dakota  Capital  we  find  the  account 
of  a  farm  and  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  Y.  Beach,  of  Stutsman  Co.  The  first 


passed.  This  rule  should  eucounter  the  de¬ 
termined  opposition  of  the  patrons  of  the 
associations  adopting  it,  for  not  only  is  it 
false  in  principle  but  it  is  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion  upon  the  private  judgment  of  the 
breeder  as  to  when  his  stock  shall  be  recorded. 
Females  ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  the 
record  until  they  are  known  to  be  breeders. 
To  enforce  this  rule  compelling  registration 
long  before  the  breeding  age.  means  simply 
to  clutter  up  the  record  with  the  pedigrees  of 
animals  having  no  offspring,  entailing  upon 
breedeis  needless  expense  while  greatly  con¬ 
fusing  the  record.  The  motive  behind  this 
rule  seems  to  be  to  extract  the  uttermost  cent 
from  the  breeder,  which  is  strictly  business, 
and  to  head  off  the  rascals  who  deal  in  spuri¬ 
ous  pedigrees,  which  is  simply  impossible 
However  much  herd-books  and  their  rules 
may  be  multiplied,  there  will  always  be  a 
loop-hole  for  the  rogues;  and  the  judicious 
purchaser  will  always  look,  not  so  much  at 
the  herd- book  as  at  the  character  of  the 
breeder  of  the  animals  be  wishes  to  purchase. 


Butterine. — Professor  Sheldon,  our  Eng¬ 


W right’s  Favorite.  Half  Section.  Fig.  79. 


thing  Mr.  Beach  did,  after  building  a  dwel¬ 
ling,  was  to  erect  a  barn  for  machinery  and 
horses,  30x40  feet,  also  a  barn  45x61  feet  with 
20  foot  posts,  having  a  basement  that  will 
accommodate  30  cows,  and  the  barn  will  store 
100  tonsof  bay  and  5,000  bushels  of  grain.  It  is 
provided  with  means  for  feed  mg  and  water  so 
that,  the  stock  does  not  have  to  go  outside.  Last 
year  he  raised  500  acres  of  wheat,  which  cost, 
for  everything,  including  interest,  taxes,  wear 
and  tear  of  tools,  etc.,  etc,,  85,015.03,  or  less 
than  87%  cents  per  bushel.  This  wheat  was 
marketed  at  Duluth,  aud  netted  the  owner  58 
cents  per  bushel.  This  gave  him  a  net  gain 
of  82,814.97.  This  would  go  to  show  that  so 
long  as  the  land  is  new  aud  rich,  there  is 
money  in  wheat  growing,  even  at  the  low 
prices  now  prevaling;  but  we  believe  that  the 


lish  con  espondent,  says,  in  the  North  British 
Agriculturist,  that  for  his  own  part  he  is  well 
convinced  that  in  properly  made  butterine 
there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — nothiug 
save  cupidity  to  palm  it  off  as  something  else. 
It  is  palatable,  healthy,  nutritious,  clean. 
The  best  of  it  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  real  butter  that 
is  made  in  the  British  Islands,  aud  is  more  at 
tractive  to  the  consumer.  In  many  cases  it 
can,  with  difficulty,  be  distinguished  from  good 
butter— from  butter  which  is  above  the  aver¬ 
age— and  experienced  judges  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  by  it  at  times.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  small  proportion  of  butloriue  of 
the  quality  here  denoted,  just  as  there  is  only 
a  limited  quantity  of  fresh  butter  produced, 
and  butterine  is  designed  to  compete  with 


second  and  third  rate  butter,  which  it  does 
already  in  a  most  effective  manuer.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  so  much  butterine  is  sold,  as  real 
butter,  is  that  a  very  considerable  profit  can 
be  made  that  way. 

The  best  butterine  is  composed  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  real  butter,  vegetable  oil,  and  milk. 
Oleomargarine  is  obtained  by  melting  the 
inner  fat  of  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  for 
beef,  aud  only  the  best  of  this,  it  is  said,  is  fit 
for  the  purpose.  This  fat  is  passed  through  a 
machine  which  reduces  it  to  a  pulp,  which  is 
afterwards  melted,  cooled  aud  then  has  the 
stearine  pressed  out  of  it  by  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  leaving  a  clear,  animal  oil.  which  incor¬ 
porates  readily  enough  with  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  of  which  butterine  is  composed. 
This  oil  is  churned  along  with  milk,  whose 
butter  is  obtained  iu  the  churning,  and  whose 
flavor,  which  is  so  desirable,  is  communicated 
to  the  oleomargarine.  An  amalgam  is  made 
with  a  due  quantity  of  vegetable  oil.  probably 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  butter;  and  this  system, 
as  will  be  perceived,  puts  to  the  best  possible 
use  a  large  proportion  of  animal  fat  which 
formerly  was  used  for  soap  and  caudles,  util¬ 
izing  it  as  human  food  instead. 

Skim  milk  as  Feed.— Prof.  Arnold  says, 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  sweet  skim  milk  is 
believed  to  be  about  50  per  cent,  better  than 
sour  milk  as  cow  feed.  Wbeu  skim  milk  will 
increase  a  cow’s  butter  product  $10  a  year 
wbeu  fed  back  to  her  m  a  sour  and  loppered 
state — and  this  is  about  its  usual  efficiency — 
the  same  milk  fed  sweet  would  add  815  to  her 
increase  in  the  same  time.  Any  acidity  in  the 
milk  when  fed  is  objectionable,  but  a  moder¬ 
ate  stage  of  sourness  is  very  much  less  injur¬ 
ious  chan  a  deepsouring,  and  a  stale  condition 
is  more  unfavorable  still,  as  it  affects  the 
flavor  and  quality  of  the  butter  produced 
while  feeding  it.  If  it  must  be  fed  in  such  a 
condition,  it  would  better  be  given  to  swine 
or  something  else  than  cows  ia  milk,  as  it  is 
liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  There  is 
now  no  need  of  its  being  used  in  a.  stale  con¬ 
dition.  The  modern  modes  of  cold-setting 
separate  the  cream  while  sweet  and  leave  the 
skim  milk  in  a  fresh,  unobjectionable  and 
wholesome  condition,  and  in  this  state  it 
should  be  fed  to  whatever  animal  uses  it. 


Cruelty  on  the  Plains.  —  Mr.  Henry 
Stewart  says,  with  great  truth,  that  if  a  farm¬ 
er  should  turn  out  a  wretched  ox  or  calf  to  the 
rigors  of  the  Winter  and  the  inadequate  nu¬ 
triment  to  be  gleaned  from  a  straw  stack, 
public  opinion  would  brand  him  as  a  monster. 
Agricultural  journals  have  constantly  pro¬ 
tested  again-t  this  sort  of  treatment  of  live 
stock,  and  have  been  lavish  of  reasons  and 
recommendations  for  the  humane  and  kindly 
care  of  the  farm  animals;  yet  but  one  or  two, 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  seen,  have  mentioned 
the  appalling  cruelty  with  which  the  herds 
upon  the  Plaius  are  treated  every  Winter, 
which  causes  the  deaths  of  thousands  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  wretched  beasts  wholly 
unfitted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  Northern 
climate.  Much  has  been  said  about  tbe  im¬ 
aginary  dangers  and  risks  from  contagious 
diseases,  but  all  the  deaths  from  the  worst  of 
these  would  not  reach  one  )>er  cent,  of  those 
caused  by  the  cruel  exposure  to  the  pitiless 
storms  of  the  northern  Plains  or  tbe  equally 
chilling  northers  of  the  Southern  ones. 


Is  the  Johnson  Grass  Hardy?— The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  asks  this  question,  and  we  quote 
his  remarks;  “One  of  our  agricultural  con¬ 
temporaries  says  that  tne  Johnson  Grass(Sorg- 
hum  halapense)  is  hardy  on  Long  Island. 
This  may  be  true  occasionally,  especially  if  it 
is  planted  on  light,  sandy  soils.  We  have  ex¬ 
perimented  more  or  less  with  this  species  of 
sorghum  for  the  past  10  or  12  years,  but  only 
twice  during  that  time  have  the  roots  escaped 
wintor-kllllug.  although  the  plants  were  grow¬ 
ing  iu  a  warm,  light  soil  and  in  a  sheltered 
position.  We  do  not  consider  the  plant  hardy, 
although  the  roots  may  occasionally  survive 
a  pretty  hard  frost.  It  is  a  valuable  forage 
plant  for  warm  climates,  as  it  will  withstand 
great  heat  and  severe  droughts.  But  those 
who  plant  it  should  remember  that.  It  is  dilfl 
cult  to  eradicate  when  ouoe  well  established, 
as  it  has  been  iu  many  places  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  Arkansas  Valley,  it  is  reported 
to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  extensive 
tracts  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  bot¬ 
tom  lands.” 

“More  or  less,”  the  Sun  editor  has  experi¬ 
mented  witk  it.  Probably  "less.”  It  would 
have  been  iJpexcellent  idea  bad  he  stated  ere 
now  just  what  he  did  find.  This  particular 
editor,  we  know  from  experience,  is  one  of  the 
quickest  men  iu  the  world  to  pick  up  aud 
“utililize”  what  others  have  found  out  for 
him.  He  is  quick  to  contradict  the  results  of 
others’  experiences,  aud  never  retracts  any¬ 
thing.  If  lie  tells  his  readers  that  true  Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  seed  is  not  offered  for  sale;  that 
the  Japan  Persimmon  is  hardy  in  the  North; 
that  the  hickory  cannot  be  grafted,  etc.,  etc. 
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he  never  enlightens  them  as  to  his  error. 
They  rnnst  find  it  through  some  other  source. 
Now  be  wants  to  have  a  say  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness  of  Johnson  Grass.  We  may  inform  those 
of  bis  readers  who  may  see  this,  that  our 
patches  of  this  grass  grow  in  a  full y  exposed 
positiou  in  a  clay  soil,  and  that  not  one  root 
was  injured  during  last  Winter.  This  did  not 
occur  on  Long  Island,  as  the  Sun  editor  states, 
but  within  two  miles  of  the  sandy,  bottomless 
soil  of  the  place  where  he  professes  to  have 
experimented,  “more  or  less,”  with  the  John¬ 
son  Grass. 

Broad  and  Narrow-tired  Wagons.— Mr. 
J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  has.  with  usual  good,  common  sense, 
been  making  some  experiments  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  good  roads  and  broad  tires 
on  road  and  farm  wagons.  He  savs  that  the 
condition  of  the  country  road  is  one  of  the 
surest  indications  of  the  civilization  of  the 
people.  The  trials  were  made  with  a  carefully 
test°d  dynamometer:  the  loads  drawn  were 
8,665  pounds  each,  and  the  felloes  and  tires 
were  1V£  inch  and  three  inches,  respectively. 
The  first  test  was  on  Blue  Grass  sward  some¬ 
what  moist,  though  it  had  not  rained  for  two 
weeks.  The  average  draft  of  the  narrow- 
tired  wagon  was  439  pounds,  while  that  of  the 
wide  tired  was  3)0  pounds— a  difference  of 
over  41  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  wide  tire. 
Assuming  the  wagons  to  weigh  1.000  pounds 
each,  the  same  team  could  draw  3  248  pounds 
on  the  wide  tire  as  easily  as  2,000  pounds  on 
the  narrow,  and,  besides  this,  the  wide  tires 
did  not  cot  through  and  injure  the  turf  as  the 
others  did.  In  a  further  test,  on  a  partially 
dried  dirt.  road,  the  broad  wheels  showed  a 
draft,  of  871  rounds  to  441  for  the  narrow, 
being  13.7  per  cent,  in  favor  of  broad  tires,  so 
that  with  the  same  wear  and  tear  of  team, 
the  broad-tired  wagon  could  carry  881  pounds 
per  ton  load,  more  than  the  other.  Although 
these  differences  disappear  on  hard.  well, 
made  roads,  be  concludes  that  every  farm 
should  have  oue  or  more  broad  tired  wagODS, 
aDd  savs  the  teamsters  on  the  College  farm 
always  prefer  such  for  use  about  the  farm. 
We  have  long  known  the  value  of  a  broad 
tire  for  farm  wagons,  and  have  such  a  one 
for  all  work  on  raw  ground  or  meadow  land. 
It  costs  very  little,  if  any,  more,  and  soon 
pays  for  itself  by  saving  the  team. 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

The  new  dwarf  varieties  of  okra  are  far 
more  desirable  than  the  taller  kinds,  being 
immensely  prolific,  and  occupying  compara¬ 
tively  little  space  . . . . 

Among  onions  the  Queen  and  Pearl  are 
said  to  be  the  earlies*.  though  they  failed  with 
us.  Yell  )w  Denver,  White  Portugal,  and 
Large  Red  Globe  are  as  good  as  anv  for  the 
chief  crop;  though  the  Portugal  does  not 
keep  well.  Sown  very  thick,  the  White  Por¬ 
tugal  is  best  for  pickling.  The  Southport 
White  Globe  is  of  mild  flavor  and  a  good 
keeper,  but  it  is  too  late  noith  of  Southern 
New  York  and  Michigan.  We  have  not  tried 
the  novelties  among  onions,  and  cannot  speak 

of  them  from  experience . . . . . 

The  common  or  plain-leaved  parsley  is  best 
for  flavoring;  the  fern  leaved  for  decorating 

dishes . . . . . 

Of  peas,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  as  early 
and  prolific  as  any.  This  grows  3^  feet  high. 
Of  the  earliest  dwarfs  American  Wonder  and 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  are  as  good  and  sweet 
as  any.  Hight  about  one  foot  For  interme¬ 
diates,  do  not  fail  to  try  Carter's  Stratagem 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  which  grow  two  feet 
high,  and  for  late  Telephone,  which  grows 

about.  2]^  feet  high . 

Mayor  Pratt,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Ploughman,  says  that  he  has 
raised  as  high  as  30  colts  in  a  year,  and  that 
if  he  raised  a  Morgan  colt  up  to  six  years  old, 
he  could  always  sell  him  at  a  good  price.  He 
thinks  Morgan  colts  are  less  liable  to  be  un¬ 
sound  than  others;  their  feet  are  tougher  and 

bold  out  better. . . . 

Mr.  Benj  P.  Ware  said  that  the  Morgans 
seem  to  fill  the  purposes  aud  objects  for  which 
farmers  keep  horses,  satisfying  the  farmers 
wants  better  than  any  other  breed  He  thinks 
the  idea  of  farmers  attempting  to  raise  fast 
horses  is  a  terrible  mistake.  He  does  not 
think  it  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise  their 
own  horses  anyway  .  . . 

Mr.  Russell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  a  horse  will  do  lietter  if  feji  four  times  a 
day,  and  should  not  be  fed  less  thau  three 
times.  He  says  the  horse  is  differout  from  any 
other  auiuuil  in  that  he  has  the  smallest 

stomach  in  proportion  to  his  size . 

Mr.  Russell  thinks  that  there  are  few 
farmers’  horses  which  are  not  overfed.  A 
neighbor  stopped  at  his  house  one  day  aud 
wanted  to  have  Mr.  Russell  look  at  his  horse. 
The  horse  had  shrunk  away  until  he  looked 


like  the  celebrated  cross  between  a  clothes- 
horse  and  a  night-mare.  He  was  all  frame. 
Mr.  RusseJl  asked;  “What  have  you  done  with 
your  horse?”  He  answered:  “How  much  do 
you  think  I  am  feeding  him?”  “Well,”  said 
Mr.  Russell,  “I  don’t  know.  He  doesn’t  look 
as  if  he  bad  very  much.”  Said  he.  “I  am  giv¬ 
ing  him  12  quarts  of  meal  a  day.”  “Twelve 
quarts  a  day?”  “Yes.”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  R., 
“it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  turned  your 
horse  ibto  a  fertilizing  machine,  and  are  run¬ 
ning  him  over  bis  capacity.”  He  advised  him 
to  reduce  the  feed  gradually  until  he  got  four 
or  five  quarts  of  meal  with  10  or  13  pounds  of 
hay  a  day.  He  did  so,  and  brought  his  horse 
around  immediately . 

Mr.  Russell  believes  that  horses  need  very 
little  water.  He  has  kept  horses  for  the  most 
of  a  week  without  water.  He  believes  in  giv¬ 
ing  cows,  especially  if  you  are  selling  milk,  as 
much  water  as  they  can  take.  That  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  profit  and  policy.  But  horses  generally 
do  not  require  as  much  water  as  people  usually 
give  them . . 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press  says  that  a 
bad  road  is  a  bad  introduction  to  any  neigh¬ 
borhood  . . 

The  only  true  kinds  of  ever-blooming  roses 
are  the  monthlies,  and,  remember,  they  are 
not  hardy  in  the  North  without  careful  pro¬ 
tection,  and  not  always  with  it.  The  hybrid 
perpetuals,  moss  roses  and  climbers,  are  the 
only  hardy  roses,  and  these  bloom  fully  but 
once  in  a  season  . 

Our  correspondent,  Professor  Sheldon,  the 
great  English  dairy  authority,  says,  in  the 
North  British  Agriculturist,  that  his  impres¬ 
sion  concerning  butterine  is  that  it  will  be 
made  each  year  to  a  greater  extent,  until  the 
limit  is  reached  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
— a  limit  which,  he  thinks,  is  very  far  from 
having  been  reached  at  present.  Improved 
processes,  too,  will  admit  new  sorts  of  raw 
material,  so  that  the  possibilities  of  butterine 
cannot  easily  be  gauged . . 

In  another  part  0/  Prof.  Sheldon’s  article, 
reference  to  which  is  made  elsewhere,  he  says 
that  butterine  has  survived  all  the  tales,  true 
or  untrue,  that  have  been  told  with  the  view 
to  discredit  it  in  the  regard  of  the  publi  *,  and 
this  result  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  that  it 
meets  an  existing  aud  growing  demand.  It 
has,  in  fact,  run  the  gauntlet  which  lies  in  the 
path  of  most  new  ideas  which  interfere  with 
vested  interests,  or  with  ancient  institutions 
of  any  kind  that  were  more  or  less  monopolies 
in  days  gone  by.  As  distasteful  as  it  mav  be, 
we  may  just  as  well  look  the  fact  straight  in 
the  face.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  a  good 
article  of  butter  and  to  insist  that  the  bogus 
article  be  sold  under  its  true  name  . 

The  Press  of  Philadelphia  says  that  the 
notion  that  a  Cabinet  office  would  be  suitable 
“recognition  of  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture”  is  puerile  People  who  urge  this  view 
are  ignorant  or  insincere. . . 

Gardening  Illustrated  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mischief  is  done 
by  removing  the  smaller  stones  from  the  soil, 
because  they  act  as  a  mulch  and,  by  their 
slow  disintegration  contribute  to  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  food  extracted  from  the  soil  by  the- 
roots  of  plants  . . . . . . 

Wolff  estimates  that  potatoes  are  worth 
$1.50  per  ton  for  manure;  carrots.  80  cents 
per  ton;  parsnips,  $1.14  a  ton;  mangels,  $1.C7; 
pea-straw,  $8.74.  Mr.  Harris  remarks  that 
when  the  peas  are  not  allowed  to  grow  until 
dead-ripe  and  when  the  straw  is  carefully 
cured,  it  makes  capital  food  for  sheep . 

Science  is  good,  but  it  will  never  help  us 
to  raise  better  crops  without  industry . 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  that  the  most  self  satis¬ 
fied  critics  are  the  men  who  never  have  done 
anything  or  really  tried  to  do  anything  them¬ 
selves  . . . 

Vick’s  Monthly  gives  a  colored  plate  o* 
a  new  gladiolus  named  “Innocence,’’  which  is 
white.  The  Rural  editor  was  among  the 
first  to  import  the  unproved  gladioli  15  years 
ago  Many  so-called  white  gladioli  have 
since  been  offered,  but  most  of  them  would 
show  a  colored  blotch  in  the  throat.  An  en¬ 
tirely  white  gladiolus  flower  is  valuable  only 
for  its  novelty . 

The  exposure  of  cattle  upon  the  plains  to 
all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  is  one  of 
those  untold  miseries  which  the  domestic 
animals  suffer  from  the  inhumanity  of  man. . 

Read  the  catalogue  notices,  and  look  over 
the  advertisements.  Now.  while  farm  wor 
does  not  press,  we  should  prepare  for  the  bus 
season . . . 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  “heartily  indorses”  our  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  following  evergreens:  Eugelmauu’s 
Spruce,  A 1  cock's  Spruce,  the  Umbrella  Pine, 
the  Weeping  Hemlock  and  the  Tiger-tail 
Spruce.  They  are  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  very  distinct  and  beautiful . 


IttitfceUaneou.s 


pew  gutrtiatiflttjL 


* 


BiTT^r! 

P  -BE5T TONIC.  5 

This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  completely 

Cures  Dyspepsia,  indigewtimi,  Weakness, 
Impure  Blood,  .Hal nrin, Chills  and  Fevers, 
and  Nenral«ia. 

It  Is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Liver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache.or 
produce  constipation — olh'r  Iron  » n*dirines  do. 

It  enriches  and  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers.  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &e..  It  has  no  equal. 

ASF-  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 

Bwl.ontTbT  BROWS  CHEMICAL  CO,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


hi 

“  - TUP 


QPlin  POPULAR  HAND-BOOKS  and 
ObUU  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS 
on  Art.  Arehi-  CAD  feature.  Agriculture, 
Field  Sports .  11111  the  Horse,  the  Dog, 

“^'CATALOGUE 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  ROUSE, 

29  and  31  Beekuian  Street,  New  York. 


j&eedis  and  glanta. 


I  NEW  Ornamental  TREES! 


ROSES 

GRAPE 

Vines 


Send  Stamps  for  our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
full  and  accurate  Information  about 
all  the  Old  and  -V*  to  Fruits.  Trees.  Hoses, 

_ etc.,  with  eu'iiiral  directions,  and  are 

UU3I  t  lie  most  complete  publish-  •!.  No.  1, 
Fruits,  including  Small  Fruits,  ineir  ed  '.  l"c.  No. 2; 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc..  15c.  No.  3,  Strawberries. 
No.  4,  Wholesale.  No.  a,  Roses,  free. 

KLLWANGEK  A  BARRY, 
lit.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


ASfca 

if  am 


FRUIT  CUHURE 


h  i»  a  aumptuously  llltra- 
Iralrd  hook  or  over  TO  paces. 
Itt'l  »  how  to  grow  fruits  of  til 

ootr  T  M3 

the  United  States.  It  contains  frill  tnUrucUotc  for  planting, 
nrunlnir,  and  obtaining  Fruit  True*  stud  Blunt*,  and 

is  replete  With  liifbrmatlnn  inrxlumMe  to  til  Interested  in  fruit 


15  rcpici*  wivu  w  . .  -- 

culture.,  especially  beginner*-  Prices  wllti  plate**  1U 
tivnlnl  without  plnUs,  a  cento.  Price- Lints  r  Ke.il. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Little  Silver,  N.  J 

PEAS.  ONION  SFEO.  KTC. 

Special  prices  by  express  If  to  be  sent  by  mall, 
mid  l«i  cts.  per  lb.,  or  30  cts.  per  unart. 


PTBW 

CATALOGUE  OF  FRUITS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Containing  the  latest  Information  about  the  best 
Fruits,  48  pages,  with  bar  (borne  colored  plate  of  tbe 
new  Gooseberry  “Indu-try."  Every  plan'er  should 
have  a  copy-  Mai  rd.  postpaid,  for  10  cents 

EI.LU  ANtlEB  Sc  BARRY, 

Ifft.  Hope  >urierir§,  Koelie-ter.  N.  Y. 


BOTANIES. 

The  HK^TTKXT  ttOOK  Tor  *TniEJ>~TS. 

A  COMPLETE  SERIES.  Tbe  ‘'PIONEER”  SERIES. 

FULL V  UP  WITH  TUB  TIM  S. 

Prof.  O  R.  WILLIS,  Editor. 

“Books  which  should  be  in  the  house  of  every  fanner 
in  the  country." 

"  nod’s  Object  Lessons*  in  Botnny. 

For  beginners.  3-ltl  pages.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  post 
paid.  *1.26. 

Wood’s  Botanist  and  Florixt. 

The  best  Field  at)d  Forest  Botany.  447  pages.  12mo 
half-leather.  Price,  postpaid,  -0.0\ 

'Vo-n'sClas-  Bonk  in  Horvny. 

The  Standard  book.  Including  all  the  d<>ra  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  and  south.  Contains  the  best 
introduction  to  the  morphology  of  plants.  Has  about 
an i  more  different  species  than  any  other  single  Flora. 
831  pages.  8vo,  half-leather.  Price,  post-paid.  $3.00. 

Wood  and  si  ee'e'**  Foorieen  Weeks  in 
BotniJ' 

For  the  Amateur,  aud  an  interesting  and  Instruct- 
Ivt  reading  book,  i  mo  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

Wood's  RoPixirnl  Appnrnlai. 

Consists  of  a  Tin  Trunk,  1*  t^xli'p.  sheet*  of  absorp 
tlon  drying'  paper,  wire  netting,  knife,  trowel,  tweez¬ 
ers.  lens,  straps,  and  Wood’s  Plant  Record.  Essential 
for  Field  work.  Price.  *3.0.1.  i  By  tin-  doz.,  #\.w)oach.) 

Witofl’*  Hls'it  Keen  d«. 

Wood’s  Plant  Record.  Plain,  4  to,  cloth.  Price,  for 
exam..  55c. 

Wood's  Plant  Record,  with  King's  Check  Tablet. 
Price,  for  examination,  Sic. 

Morgan’s  Plant.  Record.  Price,  for  exam..  4f>c. 

For  full  description  aud  sample  copies,  address 

A.*.  II  VKNE.-s  ,V  CO..  Publi-herM, 

New  N  ork  and  Chicago. 


PIERSON’S 

SEED  AVD  PUNT  CtTALOGUE 

F’OTt  X  ft  83. 

Better  than  ever  verv  complete  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated:  arti-tle-  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
Choice  Mower*  All  varieties  constantly  revis¬ 
ed  improved  kinds  added,  inferior  sorrs  discarded. 
No  effort  or  expense  soared  to  keep  at  the  head  with 
the  hear.  '  nlunble  no  eltie-  and  specialties;  and 
other  attraoMons  Stuck  flrsr-class,  ana  at  prices 
that  will  command  attention  We_ make  a  specialty 
or  supplying  all  the  principal  Bedding  Plants,  atvery 
low  rates  It  wtl*  p mi  you  to  semi  for  ou-  special 
low  priced  list.  -  ent  free  lo  ap  readersof  The  Rural 
Sew  YoRKtR  enclosing  stamp  to  eav  p.  stage. 

Address  F.  It.  1-1  KB  ►  O', 

Florist  •  nd  SerdsniHu, 

P.  O.  BoxJ.  Tarty  town.  New  I  ork. 


M  ARKTW AIN'S  N  EWW  ORK, 

J  ■  I  Sawyer’s 

.J  Prospectuses  now  rAdy. 

•-  -'till, Heliotyi-e  or  the 
'JsSS*'  n-TiioR  in  each  Book. 

■ *  S^CH,  AS ,  L.  WEBSTER  &  CO. 

658  BROADWAY.  mewTSTctty. 


PKAS.  qt.  pk. 

First  anil  Best.  .15  I.' ft 

Itnprd.  O'Rourke,  .15  1  GO 

l.'ttlo  Gem,  20  1. 15 

Premium  Gem,  .20  1.15 

Alpha.  .30  l  15 

Advancer,  .20  1.15 

■  MOV  KURD.  lb.  6  lb. 

Wethersfield,  .50  2.25 

Danvers  Yel  .  .50  2.25 

Rod  Globe,  .80  8  50 

White  Globe,  U5  6.00 


qt.  pk.  PEAS.  qt.  pk. 

,15  l.'ft  Champion  of  Eng.  .15  90 

,15  1  00  NEW  VAHt-v.ES. 

20  i.io  v  ural  N.-Yorker,  .40 

.20  1.15  Stratagem,  .35  2.25 

.20  l  15  Bliss  Abundance  .85  2  50 

'  f  .35  2.50 

lb.  6  lb.  SWEET  CORN. 

.50  2.23  Marblehead.  .15  .75 

.50  2.25  Minnesota,  .15  .75 

.80  8  50  SK'weH'sFvgr'n,  .’5  .75 

1.15  6.00  Mammoth  Pug-  .15  .75 


9  ,H5  worth  of  Seeds  In  packets  p  'stpald  for  S  I 
Above  seeds  are  of  very  best  strains.  Send  for  full 
Seed  and  Nnrsory  Cat  logue.  See  Nursery  adv. 

1>  I'Ti  H  Ef*p*  N  li  BSEK  I RS  I  II  Limited, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  Manager 

Trees!  Shrubs!  Vines! 

SHALL  FIIUITS,  etc.,  ete. 

Our  New  Nursery  catalogue,  one  of  the  finest  and 

most  complete,  sent  Free.  WR  U.  MOON. 

Morrtaville.  Pa. 

Bloomington  s. 

corporate  1SK*.  We 

NURSERY  CO.  &Ti 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.  XT, 

Ornamental  TREES.  Catalogue  for  SPUING 
ot  1885  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application. 
GOO  \ntF-.  13  OBKENHOllSES. 

SEEDS  CIVFN  AWAY! 

v  PACKAGE  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  ,  IIYi  kinds'  with 
Park's  Ft.qbai.  Guide,  nil  for  2  ‘tumps  Tell  all  your 
friends.  tJ .  W.  Park  Fannettebu  s  Penna. 

"  rite  note.  This  notice  will  not  appear  again. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 


rn  rn  an  mb  n  Used  by  beet  Cream- 
II  I  I  £"  faeries  and  Dairies  BE- 
"  *■  CAUSE  it  3  tfieStrong- 
f  \  B  15  eat,  the  Purest,  the 

a,  m  La  ■  V  Brightest  and  the  Best. 

- TV  WILL  KOI - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
isrit  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali. -*FI 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  bus  a  new  one  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  cannot  change. 


—  MAKES  — 


0-BEWARK  of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
oolors,  for  titey  get  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

S-->e  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som.  Is  on  the  box,  aud  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Bichardsou  &  Co.,  is  on  tbe  bottle  aud  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  IT the  dealer  W  I  /Y\jkf 

does  not  keep  it,  -write  |  EaULv  Vf 
ns  Lo  know  where  and  — — 

bow  to  gat  i  t  without  U  I  j  J  |  L  U 

extraexpense.  6J  I  ■  ■■■  ■  w 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 

Four  sizes,  loo.  25o.  50c.  $1.00. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Burlington,  Vt. 


SEXI)  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 

Fertilising  Chemicals. 

L  L.SARDY,  10  Burling  Slip,  N.Y. 


Valley  View  Nursery. 

2  CQC  Pfii'-h  Trfrg  lor  l“.  Liberal  dis- 


BIG  OFFER 


co  OOP  IVii'  li  Trera  lur  *»•  I".  Liberal  dla- 
oJjy'OOpnmii  t,,  nursery meu  amt  dealers  Spcclul 
offer  to  new  cu«l<uner«  Send  f*>r  catmo.uo  and 
prices.  Valley  View  Niir.cry.  'VASuixeTOF.  N.  J. 

'  Rawson’s  ?  - 

ear  Y  ARLINGTON  CELERY. 

Is  very  enr'y,  free  from  blight,  and  giows  where 

other  varieties  fall.  _ _  . 

W.  \V.  KAWMOJi  vV  CO.,  (Seedsmen.  1 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application.  Boat  on,  1>I  uws. 

FIXTHik  CDFANED 

JOHNSON  RRASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will  Can  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet.  HERBERT  POST. 

(Formerly  l’cstburgh.)  Seliua,  Dullaa  Co.,  Ala. 


A  On  receipt  of  SS  ei*.  (•»  nvv  po-ence. 
etc.  we  will  aeQ'l  35  2  I’" 

Senpf  levs'**,  r»ni.^  ScnaKe-  *  OfeilX 
<b  Work  Desu-n»,  mu-i.A.-.  lu  mi  m  u. I,  352  ‘1 1  rT ><>ut  tilings 
furSScts.  Address  ||.  f.  ?’»•*•*«*.  I15S  T  i  v  ....  .  v. 

il  (5C6JTC  Mn  noney  callecti-tg  Faailv  Plcluies  to  en- 

•  *3  l.rsge  gall  fty.es.  Pi.  i. uesgu.it nnjefil.  Specul 

inUuccmeMs.  Empirk  Copying  Co.,  -si  Cwnal  Sacci.  N.Y. 

STfree  VALENTINE  PACKAGC! 

wr  To  introduce  new  goc.is  .ml  ewure  future  trade, 
g  «re  wul . .  i ,1  } -  m  free  .  f  C‘. r .-c‘. I f  v.  u  wl  I  send  20 
A  cts.  hi  slsiiip s  for  pre'-Jige,  6 1'felty  '  identiae Cards, 
J  I  detlc.su*  Seo.!loiret*r  \  s, entitle,  l  French  Per- 
T  fttinwd  Vxisuiliiefveev  rnr.1,  S  C-omle  V xlenltnes,  I 
•kBctiubful.  Gold  Bound.  Fiontl  Autograph  Album, 
lithivraphed  with  Writ*,  fern.,  e-.  >J  fjvs  die.,  1  Photographic  Al- 
bum'.  f  all  tho  PrveidenUof  the  l’.  5,  wi'h  aulnpaph  Mignature  of 
e».  h  1  UeomPnl  Doll  w  ith  banged  hMr,  tlna-w*.  IraU,  cloaks,  Ae. 
c;v  CONN.STKA'*  PARLI  WORKS,  IUrtl.ud.Coan. 

1  irnnt’c  New  Sample  Book  &  50  Lovely  Cbromos  with 
Age  III  o  uame,  lPc.  K.  H.  Fardke.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


f"  A  Embossed,  J'rrfumed  un  i  Bidden  Xante  C  Alt  OS 
□  UamfAgtS.  Sample  Book  for  "i  In  stain  is.  50  Em>' 

Fieturoj  4e.  AMKRU  Ah  (  iUIl  CO,  5C8T1UOF*'- CO.'S. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Prince  Albert,  N.  W.  T.— All  ei-ops  here 
were  failures  last  year ;  and  the  farmers  are 
far  from  being  well-to-do.  Our  nearest  rail¬ 
road  at  the  present  time  is  250  miles  away: 
but  we  live  in  hopes  of  getting  one  to  Prince 
Albert  iu  two  years,  and  if  we  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  one  to  Hudson  Bajr,  1  pre¬ 
dict  a  great  future  for  this  section,  as  we  have 
a  fine  grain  and  cattle  country,  but  what  we 
want  is  a  good  portion  of  the  farmer  immi¬ 
grants,  and  that  we  will  not  get  until  we  have 
a  railroad  to  Prince  Albert  or  to  the  South 
Saskatcbew’au,  which  is  12  miles  south  of  this 
place,  which  is  on  the  North  Saskatchewan. 

J.  W,  T. 

Colorado. 

Orchard,  Weld  Co.— I  follow  sheep  raising 
and  wool -growing  mainly.  I  now  have 
2,500  sheep.  They  obtain  most  of  their  food 
on  TJncle  Sam’s  land,  although  1  feed  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  Alfalfa  and  other  hay  nights  and 
mornings.  Thus  far,  I  have  lost  but  one  sheep 
this  Winter.  This  country  is  but  sparsely  set¬ 
tled,  the  people  being  mostly  engaged  in  stock- 
raisiug,  and  this  Winter  thousands  of  cattle 
and  sheep  have  died  from  the  effects  of  cold, 
and  a  want  of  food  and  water.  They  actually 
starve,  aud  theu  readily  succumb  to  the  severe 
cold.  There  should  be  a  strict  law  against 
lettiDg  stock  run  without  proper  food,  and 
thus  endure  such  suffering.  I  am  also  engaged 
in  farming  to  a  limited  extent,  and  have  read 
of  your  potato  experiments  with  great  inter¬ 
est,  I  don't  suppose  I  could  get  the  fertilizers 
you  mention  anywhere  about  here,  and  the 
freight  charges  on  our  Western  R.  R.  are  so 
exorbitant  I  don’tsupposelcouldpay  them  on 
fertilizers  bought  in  the  East.  I  have  an 
abuudance  of  sheep  manure  and  am  tempted 
to  try  your  system,  using  a  supply  of  that, 
and  suppose  that  by  experiment  I  can  soon 
learn  the  best  way  to  use  it.  p.  w.  P. 

[Remarks.— From  our  knowledge  of  the 
soil  of  Colorado,  we  should  say  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  vou  could  have. 
Make  a  good  application  broadcast,  plowing  it 
into  the  soil,  then  trench  for  the  potatoes,  and 
after  covering  them  a  couple  of  inches,  scat¬ 
ter  a  moderate  quantity  of  tine  manure  over 
them,  and  then  finish  covering  with  soil.  We 
believ^  one  trial  of  this  kind  will  convince 
you  that  this  is  the  way. — Eds.] 

Kansas, 

Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Feb.  11. 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  our  peaches  and,  1  believe, 
many  otlipr  fruits  are  killed  for  this  year. 
The  thermometer  indicated  here  and  in  this 
vicinity  20  to  23  degrees  below  zero  yesterday 
morning.  J.  B. 

Michigan. 

Mapleton,  Grand  Traverse  Co. — The 
weather  has  been  very  cold  here,  the  coldest 
I  have  ever  known,  28  degrees  below  zero  on 
low  ground  and  16  below  on  high.  Farm 
produce  is  low  and  money  very  scarce.  The 
Rural  is  my  favorite  paper.  f,  e  b. 

Nebraska. 

Scotia,  Greely  Co.,  Feb.  (5.— Out  here  na¬ 
ture  is  now  wearing  her  kindliest  smiles,  and 
the  energetic  farmer  has  commenced  sowing 
his  spring  wheat,  and  getting  ready  for  spring 
work.  Cattle  have  wintered  well,  having 
been  fed  only  two  months  so  far.  No  disease 
is  yet  known  here  among  cattle  aud  hogs. 
Fat  steers,  £5.00  to  £5  25;  hogs,  £3  50  to  34.00; 
corn,  18  to  25  cents;  hay,  £2  50  to  £3.00.  Cattle 
raising  is  very  profitable,  many  farmers  and 
stock-raisers  having  doubled  their  capital  in 
two  or  three  years.  Choice  land  can  be 
secured  at  from  £4  to  £10  per  acre.  The  soil 
is  a  rich,  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil,  very 
productive— no  stumps ;  no  stones;  easily  till¬ 
ed;  and  it  makes  the  farmers  smile  with  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  big  crops  it  produces.  Some 
government  land  has  not  yet  been  taken,  but 
most  of  this  is  rough  grazing  land.  Good 
school  and  church  advantages  are  found  here, 
and  an  excellent  class  of  people.  There  are 
fine  fields  here  for  the  capitalist,  the  man  of 
moderate  means,  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
the  mechanic  and  laborer,  and  all  can  do  well. 

A.  B.  L. 

RURAL  SEEDS  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Harwinton,  Litchfield  Co.— I  gave  all 
the  Rural  seeds  the  ordinary  cultivation  I 
gave  my  other  crops  of  the  same  kinds.  1  use 
only  barn-yard  manure,  aud  hoe  sufficiently 
often  to  keep  weeds  from  growing.  The 
Rural  Union  Corn  was  truly  a  success,  except 
that  the  early  frost  of  September  came  a  little 
too  soon,  so  that  the  grain  was  not  quite  as 
hard  as  I  could  wish ;  but  it  was  the  same  with 
all  corn  around  here.  The  stalks  grew  14  and 
15  feet  high  and  every  one  bore  two  or  three 


ears  of  good  size — some  enormous.  I  took  the 
prize  with  it  at  our  agricultural  fair,  and  shall 
try  it  agaiD.  The  oats  were  good,  but  late. 
The  peas  were  justloadcd  with  very  sweet  peas. 
I  saved  most  for  seed,  as  I  think  them  superior 
to  our  other  sorts,  The  tomatoes  were  fine, 
large,  even  and  smooth;  some  were  very 
handsome  at  the  stem  end.  The  Garden 
Treasures  the  female  members  of  the  family 
thought  very  interesting,  though  the  drought 
injured  them  somewhat.  My  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potatoes  are  now  my  reliable  crop, 
though  the  Blush  are  equally  good.  The 
White  Elephant  decayed  badly,  yet  I  never 
saw  so  large  and  fine  a  yield;  in  fact  all  our 
R  ural  seeds  are  prizes  of  themselves,  although 
some  may  be  better  suited  than  others  to  this 
section.  The  wheat  did  not  do  well.  c.  C. 

Kansas. 

Ogallah,  Trego  Co. — I  planted  the  Rural 
Union  Corn  June  2,  and  it  was  fully  ripe  in 
00  days.  The  Rural  peas  were  much  earlier 
than  any  I  had  tried  before, especially  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  oats  were  vei’y  late:  but 
heavy,  stooling  better  than  any  other  kind  that 
T  have  tried;  single  grains  planted  12x6 
inches  apart,  produced  from  20  to  72  stalks,  by 
actual  count.  J.  M. 

Mich  i  aran. 

Mapleton,  Grande  Traverse  Co. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  seeds  all  did  very  well.  The  corn  ripened, 
but  I  think  it,  rather  late  for  this  climate.  The 
oats  also  are  too  late.  The  tomatoes  were 
very  nice.  The  peas  were  all  saved  for  seed. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  very  fine,  although 
many  failed  to  ripen  seed.  F.  E.  b. 

New  York. 

Pultneyville,  Wayne  Co. — My  Cleveland 
R.  N.-Y.  Peas  ripened  fit  for  table  iu  40  days, 
and  were  fit  for  resowing  in  58  days.  I  did 
sow  some,  and  gathered,  in  September,  two 
quarts  of  very  nice  peas  which,  I  think,  will 
be  free  from  bugs.  The  Rural  Union  Corn 
was  fit  to  shell  iu  128  days.  1  think,  however, 
that  the  season,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not  be 
long  enough  for  it  as  a  field  crop.  The  oats 
did  not  even  fill;  they  could  not  grow  high 
enough  to  head  out,  so  I  lost  all  the  seed.  The 
tomatoes  were  the  grandest  lot  I  ever  raised. 
From  80  plants  I  could  at  any  time  have  pick¬ 
ed  30  bushels,  aud  left  enough  for  all  of  the 
neighbors.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  not  as 
good  as  might  be  expected,  owing  perhaps  to 
my  sowing  them  a  little  too  early,  c,  f.  p. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  eolutn  us.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

STARTING  A  GARDEN. 

.7.  D.  C.  S.,  Hamilton,  O. — I  waut  to  start 
a  gardeu  of  an  acre  which  is  now  in  sod  I 
have  100  bushels  of  hard- wood  ashes,  10  bushels 
of  hen  manure,  and  any  quantity  of  barnyard 
manure.  I  wish  to  break  the  ground  next 
month,  aud  waut  to  start  right,  how  shall  I 
proceed,  the  land  to  be  used  for  berries  and 
vegetables? 

Ans. — Pile  up  25  loads  of  barnyard  manure 
at  once,  addiDg  bone  according  to  directions 
given  in  a  late  Rural.  Apply  25  loads  at 
once  to  the  sod,  aud  plow  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  Apply  the  pile  io  the  Spring,  and 
plow  in.  Then  scatter  the  wood  ashes,  and 
harrow  them  in;  then  the  hen  manure,  and 
cultivate  that  in.  We  thiuk  you  could  then 
grow  almost  anytbing  on  that  land. 

A  SELECTION  OF  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

J.  A  C.,  Simcoe,  Term. — 1,  Which  are  the 
twelve  best  flowering  shrubs?  2.  What  ad¬ 
vantage  cau  result  from  successfully  crossing 
rye  and  wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  The  ornamental  quinces  are  among 
the  best  of  hardy  shrubs.  An  assortment  of 
spiraeas  is  indispensable.  The  bush  houeyguck  le, 
lilacs,  dwarf  borsechestnut,  double-flowering 
cratoegus,  the  Great  panicled  Hydrangea, 
Magnolia  stellata,  philadelpbus  or  mock- 
orange, deutzias,weigelas,  Viburnum  plieatum, 
Chionanthus  Virginica,  Hibiscus  Syriacus  (iu 
variety),  Stuartia  Virgiffica  and  Euonymus 
are  all  among  the  best.  2.  We  do  not  know. 
The  hybrid  may  prove  hardier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  wheat. 

BLACK  KNOT. 

J.  &  B.,  Bristolville,  O. — What  is  the  cause 
of  black-knot  on  sour  cherries,  and  how. shall  I 
treat  it? 

Ans. — Black-knot  is  a  fungous  disease,  and 
attacks  both  sour  cherries  aud  plums.  Cut 
all  affected  parts  off  and  burn  them  now.  anil 
next  Bummer  keep  an  eye  on  the  trees,  aud  on 
the  first  indication  of  the  malady  cut  off  aud 


burn  all  diseased  parts.  If  it  attacks  the 
bodies  cut  out  all  diseased  portions,  aud  apply 
turpentiue  to  the  wound,  being  careful  not  to 
reach  any  healthy  wood,  as  it  will  kill  as  far 
as  it  goes.  There  is  no  trouble  iu  controlling 
this  disease,  if  it  is  not  carelessly  allowed  to 
get  a  start. 

BOSES. 

J.  H.  S.,  Middlebv.ry,  Ohio — 1.  A  butcher 
near  me  steams  the  bones  and  tallow  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  grease;  is  the  residue  worth  any¬ 
thing  for  manui’e?  2  What  is  the  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  bones? 

Ans  — 1.  The  residue  probably  contains 
much  of  the  lean  meat  aud  muscle,  and  if  so, 
contains  some  nitrogen;  in  any  case,  it  is  a 
valuable  manure,  as  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  bones  remains;  if  considerably  lumpy, 
compost  it  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of 
fresh  stable  manure.  2.  Clean  bones  of  a 
good  class  contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  or  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid. 

STOCK  DRINKING  ALKALINE  WATER, 

J.  C.  G.,  Abbotsford,  Dak. — I  have  a  slough 
from  which  1  am  obliged  to  water  my  cattle; 
it  is  all  right  in  Summer,  but  now,  when  near¬ 
ly  frozen  solid,  the  water  seems  very  alka¬ 
line,  and  causes  the  stock  to  rub  themselves  a 
good  deal,  and  spots  of  hair  to  come  off ;  what 
can  I  do? 

Ans. — We  cau  suggest  nothing,  unless  you 
can  open  an  outlet  iu  high  water  and  run  off 
the  alkali.  It  is  better  to  let  the  animals  suf¬ 
fer  as  they  are,  than  to  try  to  feed  any  drug  as 
an  antidote;  if  you  had  some  roots  to  feed  it 
would  be  better.  It  might  be  well  to  card 
them  every  day,  using  a  little  kerosene  on  the 
cards. 

PEARS  AND  PLUMS  FOR  MARYLAND. 

77.  F.  S ,  Winterburn,  Pa. — 1.  What  pears 
would  be  best  for  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land?  2  What  plums? 

Ans  — 1.  Bartlett,  Anjou,  Angouleme,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Bergen,  Bloodgood  Clairgeau, 
Howell,  Lawrence,  Manning’s  Elizabeth, 
Seckel,  Sheldon  and  Superfin  are  all  double- 
starred  for  Maryland  2,  Richland,  Lombard, 
German  Prune,  Washington  and  Columbia 
are  worthy  of  trial.  If  you  have  any  plum 
growers  about  you,  who  have  been  successful, 
consult  them. 

CORN-AND  COB  MEAL. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  F. — Is  cob  and  corn- 
meal  (corn  and  cobs  ground  together)  a  better 
feed  than  corn  meal  alone;  and  if  so,  why? 

Ans. — No;  the  cobs  have  little  if  any  more 
nutritive  value  than  sawdust;  in  fact,  as  a 
dilutant  of  the  corn  meal,  they  are  not  as 
good  as  basswood  sawdust  if  finely  ground. 
Don’t  feed  them  at  all.  If  you  desire  to  dilute 
the  meal  do  it  with  wheat  bran.  This  is  sen¬ 
sible.  In  grinding  com  and  cob  together  the 
miller  takes  his  toll  from  the  corn ;  he  is  too 
sensible  to  want  cobs  for  his  part. 

TEOSINTK. 

Subscriber,  New  York. — How  would  Teo- 
sinte  do  as  a  forage  plant? 

Ans.— We  tested  Teosinte  (Reana  luxurians) 
years  ago.  The  season  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
is  far  too  short  for  it.  Our  opinion,  as  then 
stated,  and  it  remains  the  same,  is  that  it  will 
not  mature  seeds  north  of  Georgia.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  and  they  and  the  stalks  as 
well  are  highly  relished  by  live  stock  iu  gen¬ 
eral.  As  stated,  it  continues  to  grow  after  it 
is  cut, 

VITALITY  OF  SEEDS.. 

W.  W.  II.,  HornesviUe,  N.  Y.— How  long 
do  the  following  seeds  retain  their  germina¬ 
ting  power: — cress,  cauliflower,  celery,  en¬ 
dive,  peppers,  parsley,  spinach,  salsify  ? 

Ans. — Cress,  from  four  to  six  years ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  five  years;  celery,  live  to  eight  years; 
endive,  ten  years:  pepper,  about  four  years; 
parsley,  two  to  three  years;  spinach,  four  to 
five  years;  salsify,  three  to  four  years. 

NUMBER  OK  PLANTS  TO  THE  ACRE. 

B.  A.  C.,  La  Conners  Wash.  Ter. — By  what 
rule  cau  I  tell  the  number  of  plants  for  an 
acre  at  any  given  distance  apart? 

Ans.— Find  the  space  occupied  by  one 
plant  by  multiplying  the  distance  of  rows 
apart  by  the  distance  of  plants  in  the  rows; 
divide  43,560,  the  number  of  square  feet  in  one 
acre,  by  the  space  occupied  by  one  plant.,  and 
the  quotient  will  he  the  number  of  plants. 
- »♦« 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  H.  C.,  Sanford  Corners,  N.  Y. — 1.  On  six 
acres  of  sandy  loam  on  which  I  had  a  heavy 
crop  of  clover  aftermath,  and  sod  was  turned 
under  last  Fall,  what  crop  would  be  best  to 
raise?  2  Will  plowing  kill  Johnson  Grass,  or 
is  it  like  Quack?  3.  My  barnyard  is  sur 
rounded  by  barns  from  which  the  water  runs 
into  the  yard,  aud  is  apt  to  run  off  aud  waste; 
would  it  pay  to  build  a  cistern  and  catch  the 
water  aud  cart  it  on  my  meadow  iu  the 
Spring?  4.  Who  is  the  nearest  breeder  of 
Devon  cattle? 

Ans. — 1.  Such  land  should  raise  good  oats, 


potatoes,  roots,  or  in  a  corn  country,  splendid 
corn.  We  know  nothing  of  your  markets  or 
help,  and  so  can’t  advise  more  specifically.  2. 
Johnson  Grass  is  a  perennial,  and  spreads 
from  stolons;  but  the  roots  are  so  fleshy  and 
sweet  that  we  think  to  kill  it,  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  let  the  hogs  get  at  it.  It  is 
also  a  grass  of  which  stock  is  very  fond;  but 
we  don’t  think  it  will  stand  pasturing.  3.  It 
will  pay  you  a  hundred  times  better  to  put  up 
eve  troughs  and  spout  the  water  out  of  the 
barnyard.  No  water  should  ever  come  in  a 
barnyard  except  what  falls  there,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  leaebiug.  It  won’t  pay  at 
present  to  handle  so  much  water  for  the  man¬ 
ure  it  contains:  but,  of  course,  it  is  ruinous  to 
let  it  wash  away.  The  troughs  should  not 
be  neglected  another  week.  4.  A.  F,  Bron¬ 
son,  Vernon;  Joseph  Hilton,  New  Scotland; 
J.  A.  Pommy,  Sidney  Cbnter;  Rumsey  Bro¬ 
thers,  Yestfield;  and  H.  B.  Johnston  &  Bros., 
Afton,  N.  Y,,  all  have  Devon  herds. 

.4.  R  ,Stonehaven,  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  as  hardy  as  the  Wachusttt?  2. 
Which  is  the  more  '‘iron-clad”  in  this  section, 
the  Cuthbert  or  the  Shaffer’s  Colossal?  3. 
What  potato  is  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  a  larger  yielder?  4. 
Is  the  Jumbo  Strawberry  as  late  as  the  Ken. 
tucky,  and  is  it  a  strong,  healthy  grower  and 
large  producer? 

ANS.-l.The  Waehusett  is  a  blackberry.  The 
Cuthbert  is  as  hardy  as  any  raspberry,  except 
perhaps  the  Turner,  2.  The  Cuthbert.  3.  We 
can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  to  our  careful 
potato  reports  from  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds. 
Every  variety  nearly,  has  been  tested  and  re¬ 
ported  upon.  4.  No,  it  is  not.  By  some  it  is 
praised,  by  others  condemned.  Our  plants 
have  not  shown  any  particular  merit. 

L.  B.,  Independence,  Kans. — What  ails  my 
mare,  and  how  should  she  be  treated?  There 
are  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  skin 
of  her  shoulders. 

Ans.— This  symptom  indicates  farcy,  which 
is  due  to  a  disorder  of  the  blood.  Give  a 
pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  repeat  the  second  day 
after:  then  give  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  daily  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Far¬ 
cy  is  a  form  of  glanders,  and  is  incurable, 
aud  contagious. 

J.  W.  R.,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich.— 1.  Is  the  Tyler 
Raspberry  larger  than  the  Doolittle  black-cap? 
2.  Isit  earlier;  and,  if  so,  how  much?  3.  Is 
it  as  firm?  4.  Is  it  as  prolific?  5.  Does  it  rust? 

Ans. — I.  Very  little,  if  any.  2.  Yes; about 
three  or  four  days  earlier.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yes; 
very.  5.  Mr.  E.  A.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  one  of 
the  most  successful  berry  growers  in  Michigan, 
tells  us  it  doesn’t  rust  with  him. 

Wt  C.  J.,  Frederick,  Md. — Where  can  Wy¬ 
andotte  chickens  be  obtained? 

Ans.— We  purchased  three  settings  from 
William  Henry  Maule  and  W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  From  the  three  (39 
eggs)  12  chicks  were  hatched,  three  of  which 
were  killed  by  accident.  Oue  setting  was  sent 
too  early. 

M.  W.,  Omro,  IFis, — How  should  asparagus 
for  field  culture  be  planted — in  rows  several 
feet  apart,  or  iu  hills  one  foot  each  way? 

Ans.— It  is  usually  planted  in  rows  from  four 
to  six  feet  apart  in  trenches  made  with  the 
plow  so  deep  that,  when  gradually  filled,  the 
crown  is  from  four  to  six  inches  below  the 
surface. 

P.  V.  J.,  Gypsum  Creek,  Kan, — Who  manu¬ 
factures  turbine  water- wheels? 

Ans. — Jas.  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

- «»» 

DISCUSSION. 


E.C.M..Portlandville,N.  Y.-Unlike  J.  L. 
of  Sherbrook,  Quebec,  Cau.,  see  Rural,  page 
89,  I  have  uo  fault  to  find  with  the  Rural 
about  its  advice  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm; 
for,  despite  all  of  it,  too  many  by  far  will 
not  stay  there,  ami  even  J.  L,  must  admit  that 
all  the  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Rural 
for  the  past  year  have  been  good,  and  if 
studied  thoroughly,  then  acted  upon  in  good 
faith  by  the  Rural  fathers,  even  if  they  fail 
to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  they  will  at 
least  tend  to  make  broader,  deeper,  better, 
more  self-reliant  men  of  them,  and  that  is  the 
sort  that  all  professions  are  most  in  need  of. 
While  I  am  willing  to  admit  to  J.  L.  or  any 
other  man  that  there  is  uo  more  reason  why 
farmers’  sous  should  be  farmers  than  the  sons 
of  Sir  J.  Macdonald  should  be  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Dominion,  1  would  simply  suggest  that 
we  need  more  farmers  than  Prime  >  inisters. 
I  would  l*e  to  say  that  if  the  Rural 
fathers  would  study  to  put  less  brawn,  and 
more  science,  thought,  brain  and  business 
methods  in  the  management  of  their  farms, 
the  boys  would  stay,  and  the  old  man,  instead 
of  being  glad  to  see  them  go,  would  be  happy 
they  were  with  him  still,  though  long  pas 
their  majority,  and  the  noble  profession 
would  have  more  members  in  it,  with  more 
heart  and  greater  enthusiasm.  I  can’t  agree 
with  J.  L.’s  statement  that  there  are  too  many 
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TRADE 


Will  ho  sent  FR  I'E  to  all  who  write  forit.  Itlsa  Hnndaomc  Rook  of  1  20  pnges.  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations.  two  I  'oleircd  Plate*,  ami  tells  all  about  the  best  Kurin  anti  Garden 
Seed*, including  I  UPORTAN  I'  Novelties  of  Renl  .Merit.  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 


farmers;  neither  am  I  prepared  to  believe 
that  farmers  should  work  aud  support  the 
starving  millious  of  fellow  beings,  without 
proper  compensation;  but  I  do  think  that 
thousands  of  farmers  fail  to  reap  the  deserved 
reward  for  their  labor,  through  the  want  of 
applied  busiuess  rules  and  calculations,  I 
confess  that  I  fail  to  see  why  J.  L.  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  raise  190  bushels  instead  of  500  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  I  would  like  to  surpass 
even  the  most  wonderful  yield  of  the  Rural, 
aud  would  ask  him  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  raise  500  bushels  per  acre  at  10  cents  or 
even  less,  than  150  bushels  at  25  cents;  the  83- 
1  3  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  500  at  10  ceuts 
would  certainly  go  far  towards  paying  for 
extra  labor  and  mauure;  then  if  he  should 
happen  to  get  25  cents  per  bushel  for  the  500 
bushels,  it  would  surely  pay  for  a  good  deal 
of  extra  labor,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  commercial  fertilizer.  I  can’t  see  how  dear 
or  cheap  laud  should  affect  the  question  of 
profit  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  ex¬ 
cept  insomuch  as  with  dear  laud  a  large  yield 
is  a  necessity  for  any  profit  at  all,  while  with 
cheap  land  a  large  yield  is  nearly  all  profit; 
in  both, the  preparation,  tilling  and  harvesting 
would  be  the  same,  J.  L.  should  “go  in’’  for 
the  500  bushels  per  acre ;  there  will  be  no 
danger  but  the  majority  will  dig  less  than  150 
busheh. 

M.  H.  Brownell,  Tomhannock,  N.  Y. — 
In  a  late  Rural  the  question  was  asked  how 
long  should  a  rooster  of  any  particular  breed 
run  with  a  lot  of  hens  before  the  eggs  of  the 
latter  would  produce  chicks  resembling  the 
cock.  I  have  thoroughly  tested  this  matter 
for  my  own  satisfaction  several  times,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  rooster  is  active 
aud  there  are  not  too  many  bens  isay.uot  over 
six  to  eight)  five  days  will  be  long  enough.  I 
once  bought  a  flue  hen  and  put  her  iu  my 
yard  with  my  fowls.  She  mated  with  my 
rooster  (a  Buff  Cochin)  immediately.  She  had 
laid  in  the  morning  before  I  bought  her;  and 
before  that  time  had  laid  about  half  of  her 
litter.  She  continued  to  lay  right  along — 
laying  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  so  on, 
until  she  had  laid  seven  eggs.  I  marked  these 
and  set  them.  The  first  two  produced  chicks 
with  no  feathers  on  their  legs,  plainly  resem¬ 
bling  the  rooster  she  formerly  had  mated 
with,  which  was  of  a  breed  entirely  different 
from  the  hen,  aud  also  from  my  rooster.  The 
other  five  eggs  produced  chicks  of  a  different 
color,  with  feathers  on  their  legs,  resembling 
my  Cochin  fowls.  The  chickens  were  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
doubt  that  the  egg  laid  on  the  third  day  after 
the  hen  was  placed  with  my  rooster,  produced 
a  chick  from  him. 

M.  P.  C  ,  Scranton,  Pa. — In  the  answer  to 
“Uber,”  in  the  Rural  for  July  2(5,  pp.  482, 
Vov.  XLL1L,  concerning  scythe-grinding,  I 
think  a  mistake  was  made.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  manner  of  laying  the  steel  in 
“full”  or  “half-set.”  Iu  both  cases  the  steel 
lies  between  two  layers  of  iron.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  otherwise  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
in  straightening  after  hardening.  There  is  in 
this  market  now  a  “solid  steel"  scythe.  Both 
kinds  are  practically  the  same,  as  there  ure 
two  grades  of  steel  used;  a  very  low  grade 
being  used  in  place  of  irou.  Tue  “solid  steel” 
scythe  is,  withoutdoubt,  a  stronger  and  stiffer 
implement,  and  one  that  will  take  a  higher 
finish.  Iu  all  cases  grind  equally  on  both 
sides,  otherwise  the  scythe  will  be  soft,  as 
there  will  be  nothing  but  an  iron  edge.  On 
“full  sets”  grind  the  straight  side  a  long,  roll¬ 
ing  bevel. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  say  so;  a  bevel  reach¬ 
ing  clear  to  the  back,  or  the  edge  would  be  so 
“stum”  that  uone  but  a  giant  could  use  it. 

D.  R.  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Under  the 
head  of  “Carry  the  News”  1  see  what  you  say 
respecting  the  Johnson  Grass,  Cuba  Gross, 
etc  ,  as  being  hardy.  If  this  grass  is  anything 
of  the  nature  of  the  Quack  it  is  too  hardy  for 
me.  Will  it  not  iu  time  become  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Quack!  Some  years  ago  1  fivst 
discovered  a  small  plot  of  Quack  Grass  on  my 
farm;  though  not  knowing  at  the  time  what 
it  was,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  l  would 
kill  it  if  possible;  so  I  went  to  work  aud  dug 
the  ground  all  over  and  picked  out  the  roots, 
but  l  have  not  been  able  to  completely  eradi¬ 
cate  it  yet.  I  thiuk  it  worse  than  Canada 
Thistle. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  cannot  have  everything  in 
one  grass.  If  Johnson  Grass  proves  to  be 
thoroughly  hardy  in  the  North,  and  suited  to 
our  climate,  as  we  hope  it  may,  we  can  well 
afford  to  raise  it,  evou  though  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  when  once  established. 
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TRFFS 1  FOH. 

@PTIING  PLANTING 

Wp  offer  the  largest  and  most  complete 
DRCUC  I  general  stock  in  the  United  States,  be- 
KUoJCiiff,  sides  many  NOVELTI  Er*. 

’  Priced  >  .’atalogucs  as  follows:  No.  1 
Fruit,  Including  Small  Fruits,  10c  ;  No. 
2,  Ornament  1 1  Trees,  15c.;  No.  a.  Straw, 
berries;  No.  I,  Wholesale;  No.  5.  ftoses- 
f  ree. 

ELI, W ANGER  &  BARRY. 

V  INKS  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

1  111  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS  TO  OUR  S£ 

tub  SEEDTRADE.  Relief  for  the  people. 

HOLESALE  PRICES.  ’ votp^rriT^taS 

iu to  50,(XK»hom<  i  1tim>  uo*t,  we  umku  this  JhUowltlg’  unprovedciltcil  often 


Earliest  ROT^rgj 


^d£ATWHOLESALE  PRICES.  WSJL&'SXS 

ink,  50.UIKI  home  I  tree  ol  cost,  we  uiuku  the  tallowilig  unprc.'vdcntcit  offer  i 
rn  R  Cfl  PTC  1u  itampfl  ot  money,  Will  tend  by  moil  n  box 

rUn  UU  vlO.  conlttluuii!,  fir.r,  1  ?  packet*.  oda  eio-h,  of  the  following 
new.  In?blr -unproved,  ami  utiwmwl  s,ru.l»:-Dewlag’H  Improved  Blood 
Turn  Id  Beet,  ton  ;n,l  earlUo  tor  table  u?e.  WIU„>“.  Highly  Improved 

tubbugo,  br-t  au.t  ram.-.t;  rood  tor  im.r 

Stdr.ltluncMilir  f  ilium-  i  I i ,  •  411...]:?..  ....  1...  —  _  r 


jTHIS  WORLD  HAS  EV E R s WATER MELOl 

i  very  pr  on  fic.  excellent  q  l'aut  v;  j  .'.a.,,.,,.. 


V  .  lur  U.oie  use.  ll  11.1111.  Highly  Improved 

J'JjnV’K'dMUt  tubbnjtc,  br»t  amt  rarhr.t;  rood  tor  bu“  Lol d 

Iheir-Ulan<x.bln«  t.-etery,  net,?  quality,  .-a, by  grown;  needs  no  banking 
"E-  Early  bwn  Prollfle «  "cumber,  bo.t  a.  cucumbers  or  pinkl»i.  *» 
I'liia  l  Itra  Hugur  t  orn,  prodnetHv,,  .-art) .  tender,  and  sweet  New  Gold.',, 
Heart  Lettuce,  bo.l  for  XU  C  ft  BP  ■  T  lb  nU  AHi! 

hooding;  good  alfvuimmr.  |  H  t  U  K  fc  A  I  IRON  CLAD 

WATER  M  ELD  N  ***«-g*&£ bw;-1 "  “ « wotSslSK 

If  H  I  .fall  If!  LLUil?  tbo  world.  Orange  (ream  MumL.  melon. 


•SEED  TORN  AND  OATS. 

Garden  Seeds.  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Eggs. 

Send  for  circular.  It  will  pay  you. 

R.  G.  GRIST,  New  Market,  Ind. 


VINES. 
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1IM  IMIHILLWIIJ  too  worlit.  Ilmttire  Oeaut  Muskmclon 

jrWtet.  ?vicy,  ia£7vjidJu  Mirer  Bull  Italian  Onion,  beaut t?ul» 

Hivi*.  null .  vrrovrt  U-pouiu!  a*  Iona  from  iuetL  Iftiby  K  ln|r  Pepnei*,  l»re*»at 
tiGL-t,  fwcctcn  p* n-r  rv,r  uton.  Abbotl’rt  ^ujr«r  Purtmlp,  im- 

proved  vaH.dr.  Ohio  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin,  eaarinoiulr  pnduedre,  ,j- 
eollcnt  pimlliy ;  V.-r>"  All  winter.  French  Rreakfuat  KudUh,  best  of  *11 
Oiirlr  radlshiw.  White  Pineapple  Hqunah,  •'?' r.v  r|m>liry,  K.,o<i  (or  summer 
or  winter.  New  Cardinal  Tomnto,  la.-r-  ,  and  t.mt.ovhe.f,  of  any.  White 
Munleli  Turnip,  no.*  for  tahln  SAMPLE  PACKET  OP 
COLDEN  BEAUTY  CORN,  most  heuntiiol  »nl  productive  of 

»nv  In  iTieeountrv  Second.  I J  ||  £  STRAY  B  EAUTl  *P  -<‘RrMo“t 


unv  In  i  lie  country  Second,  ITI 

media  m»lre  ttiher  of|  f 

ever  ye*  seen ;  ' -  ■  prodti-ur, 


.  moat  heautilul  and  productive  of 

>TRAY  BEAUTY,  potato 

llfllt  qtlil'liw.  maqlllnl  M  on  Oil  painting. 


1 7  pneketa  of  seed  und  On  rf-  TWO  eolleellon.  for  <11,10,  POUR  for  niin  DD fl  DH  O  IT1  fill 
one  whole  potato  for””  CT o.  ^2  Th!«  la  an  offer  never  made  before.  UUK  I  KUlUol  lIUN 

t"  Fl.el'bn  the  In-are  and  hrlgltton  the  way  of  ■•Tory  tiller  of  th-  tuil  and  lover  *-f  the  he.antirul  h  i  met  wjtl,  »t,,-h  onbonuded  Bmxess 


ryO^PEgRTg 

Will  be  mailed  / 

to  all  applicants  f  fib  u  ^3 
and  to  customers  of  last  year  wittuout 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.  M.  FERRY&.  CO.°eI2eiT 

ftJIlPOCPV  New  Descriptive  Apple  l.ist  ar 
lUnOt.nl  ■  Spring  Price  List  Free. 


ihat  wo  renew  It  with  a  more 
wire.  18  PACKETS  t’llt 


ItVX A*; 45 L'.Tjki.SV.m’J . .  '*r  *be  pound,  by  tin  bitalnl.  and  hr  the 

t  ROICEbTFLOtl  KK  SKF.DS  F  AK  80  CENTS,  one  each,  nf  A«t,  r».  Balaam.,  Potanina, 


Portulnecn*.  IMiloxev  Punalea,  Verbena*.-' *11  m  o  -u.lu  ami  urn,  1  boau-ifnl  rotor?.  L»‘r«e  Double  Knirllah  llollv- 
boel..  New  Dw  art  VI Hrlgolil.  e\(ra  large  ilouhle  Z I n n I ll»,  Itrlyht  colon?.  One  tin?-  ornuiueaful  irrn.a.  lino  anlondid 
■Ilmblna  plant.  Otto  beautiful  Fverla.tlng  Flower.  J  S  p*kta  for  SOef*.,  TWO  collection,  for  NO  eta  PP™itcti 
're  regular  with  dir.etlmi.  for  etiUI rating.  Our  beautifully  illu.iraleil  and  deaerlptlve  (’atuloaue 

SRMUEL  WILSON. ««««.  iECHkHICiYIUEPBlg^f® 


l#  Russian  and  other  Apple 
If  Trees,  RrM>t-grafts.  Seeds 
A  Fay  Currant.  Alarlboro 
1  ■  Raspberry,  Grapevines, 

P.  S.  PIKE  MX  k  SOX. 


Special  Offer  of  High  Class  Seeds. 


ounce  Egyptian  Beet . . . 

.  ounce  Brussels  Sprouts . 

j  ounce  Early  Summer  Cabbage . 

'  ounce  Early  Forcing  Carrot . 

L  packet  Snowball  Cauliflower . . 

packet  White  Pluiue  Celery . 

.  ounce  Perfection  Heart  well  Celery . 

1  ounce  Tailb.v’s  Hybrid  Cucumber . 

.  ounce  Golden  Stone  llv-ad  I  ettuce . 

Ort  receipt  of  a mount  Will  mail  any 


10  1  packet  Golden  Perfection  Melon . 25 

.10  1*  ouucc  American  Champion  Water  Melon  .25 

,‘A)  loanee  Red  Globe  Onion . to 

.10  t  ounce  Moss  Curled  Parsley . 10 

.25  q  ounce  Giant  Emperor  Pepper . 20 

.25  1  ounce  Earliest  Roman  Carmine  Radish  ,20 

.25  1  ounce  French  Olive  Scpiash .  .25 

25  i  packet  King  Humbert  Tomato. . 10 

.15  1  ounce  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip . 10 

of  the  above ,  or  the  entire  collection  for  S‘A.30. 


DELAVA>i,etWT*.  P?  H.  P1HE.MX  k  SON. 

Q RAFTS.  STOCK t«,  TKEE^.-Everyrhing 

^  for  Nurserymen,  FVult  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stark  Ncrskrirs,  Louisiana,  Mo.  Slstyear.  am  acres. 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  in  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  as  d  Irt.  Catalogue  fret 

ROBERT  BELL  JR.. 

_ Box  HENSALL.  ONT. 


SEEDS.  P.  CARROLL.  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  and  Or  -hard  Grass 
77  AND  79  W.  MAIN  STREET,  LEXINGTON.  KY. 


J.M.  Thorburn & Co.,15 JohnS: NewYork. 


RAPE  VINES. 

All  varieties  old  an<l  new.  1  Delud¬ 
ing  X  I A  G  \  R  A .  L-.-.-u  Stock  iu 
Amkbicv.  CATALOG1' K  FREE. 
SILAS  WILSON,  Art  inti*-.  Iowa. 


DCAItCDf  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choicest 
HCHUCnl  onlv.  address  ELLTS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


•P.S.  CABBAGE.  The  Beat  SEED*  in  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tn.LI!tQHAsT.  La  Plume  Pa. 


Uur  Hn'dn uri*  V- n * ur^i»M<ql  In  the  WnrliT.  T  rtr  piirlty  hh  vitality  ^  iesteil  before  sending 
f.'i>  r*rc  fii’Ail  uail  in  ilc  better.  To  firovt*  tlM'fr  i*roiit  »u|K>t*ii»ri(y  4ml  induo.-  th-  sind>  of  new  ens* 

hen 

r  .  .tv.’.,,;OURSPECIALINTHOBUGTIOH BOXDFSEEOS 

CuHttjr’ng  lurgi'  nbc«|Mu  kefi  » f  all  the  bi  xt.  new,  'lid  StwniljinlA  4trU4lek.i9  l!ow» ;  Nl nisi ni<»(  h  Iron 
i'imd  Wnlermrlnii.  Urgcsi  ind  swoetiM ;  tlohimon  und  K||mdi  karlWot  CfttiliiicM  MfK(  wotKler 
in  ratlin,  v.  iovl«k>  s  nr* e  .  4  of ..  I  others  :  New  Heart  Otlm*  vervxot.f  m.  r  New  Exlrn  Curly 

Pijiirt  Onion*  C4rlur»i  a*oi  ii . iv-mi  -i,  f*.u  •:  *n  :m=-.  :  s%  .New  Eirlv  Hoimn/ii  ■‘Mwt  Corn, 

oifUu-.i,  ;  rK'  -,t  mi* I  '•wfcir-', .  Kli-n  KverbeRrIi»ic  IVn,  Improu'il  Vnlenllm*  Keun*  Cnnlliiul  To- 
TiiAto*  a’ I  tcm.i’kabic  2icvv  •> ax'YUt;*-.  .  Niew  800  lb-  Prlie  Pumpkin — Ivlitir «»r Hie  Mwwimoth*.  .New 
l.qtMen  Hum  ii  l#ep|iOI**  iioldeii  M mitmil  Nutmec  melon*.  Icing  \V  rttermelofi, 

Pltlliu  IVrfeelliiii  Beef,  Improved  finely  Blood  Turnip  Beef.  J.  Ji  1 1  refill om  Flnt  IMiteh 


SMITH’S 


FRESH  &  RELIABLE 

SEEDS 


Thirty  Yrarw'eiperieneeia  the  business,  enables 

brat  strains  uf  Yegetable*Flower& Field  Seeds 

Fur  puritv ,  vitality  and  mi  peri  nr  finality  they  can- 
not  be  excelled,  especially  for  those  who  spprec>ate  a 
choice  stock  of  Seeds.  V  trial  is  requested,  and  they  will 
recommend  themselves.  Smith'- SetdCalniikKne 
"  ith  select  lists  of  Vegetable.  Finn  or  a  Field  Seeds  and 
Bulbs,  also  Implements  an*i  Garden  R**tiiiisites  mailed 
to  all  applicants,  FKKE.  WM  H  SMITH,  Seedsman 


fiqnuah.  r—cx  llviirl.l  -«qvu-h,  Ven-laMe  Oj-t,-r.  Lag  Atondlns  -plnaeh.  New!  applicants,  t  o .*  -  w  m  H.  Sml  I  H.,  Seedsman 

Jt-rovv  Lily  Tnrnlm  til  a  trial  uncltct  t  New  Galrtvi.  It.nut>  Corn.  W.  .till  put  t*.  each  b..x  8 1  (Late  of  tne  mm  Henry  A.  Dreer'OUII  AnCI  DUIA 
1 1  Cboli  i-  I'toocr  ttvedo.  1  pr*-  oi  i  t  <  -urv.iC_-.nt-  Wr  or  daughter.  Iu  ah,  Sti  i  i-:kige>  ell  I  '018  MARKET  STREET,  I  II I LAUlLI  11  Ifl. 


t.i  to-v.  <  iiol.-t-  t  lower  s,t-,ta.  i  pr«..-nt  tot  ?  urvtc_-.ni  -tier  or  atigmcr.  in  it.,  »ti  r  -.sigtsfi 
CHOICEST  SEEDS  .jot  i  jsi  BILL,  p---tal  note.  >  r  -->n>p,  in  an  nwliti  *--v  letter  and  yon  will  receive 

I!*  tite  l  \  rr  rn  tn.tl  ■■  ,i <|  If  not  i.utNIbotarv  »r  will  return  the  muticy. 

FOR*  VnLV  VJ  v  ."  SI  000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  1885. 

To  L-c  ni k  ' n  .  t  -  -  l’MvTVi ^  < n  c*  ! -  -*;t  pr  •  !uct«  «:  f .  m  •  f'TDp«*iition  .i>#»ti  to  ill.  ?*.*•* 1  .if  ilo® uc  for  particu- 

:  trs.  OCR  Fl.OW »: I,  COLLECTION.  mpn-.m c  TEN  I'tfKETS  CIIOlCEnT  FLOW  ER 
FEEDS,  rt  -<-nt  .1  :  25  11-..  :  ;  '  1  ■.  ;  - ,  .  n  ■.  t*  l  .00. 

ORDER  NOW  and  gel  our  NEW  GARDEN  AND  I  X IS M  MANUAL.  M A II  ED  FREE. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, (Seed  Growers),  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEED  Warranted  to»Grow, 


or  order  refilled  jiratis.  1  have  sold  vegetarile  and  flower 
sec?!  to  over  a  million  fanners  and  gardeners  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  they  are  reliable,  Mr.  Thomas  Henshall  of 
Tray,  Kansas,  writes  me:  “Eur  26  years  1  have  dealt  with 
you.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa.  Missouri,  C  dorado,  and  Kan- 
sits,  arid  ini  mutter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
v'.t-  ntu.iyi  Lhe  same,  to  wit religiously  honest 
and  good."  This  is  the  kind  nf  seed  I  raise  ami  sell.  The 
llultbard  apt!  MiirblcHeatl  Squasli.  M itrhleheatl 
Corn.  Alurhlehearl  faltbusrs,  Ohio  1'otato,  Eclipse 
Bed,  are  sun  if  of  rue  vcgetnhlt  -  of  which  1  was  the  ruriiml  in¬ 
troducer.  A  Fair  with  In  juett'lhm-s.  See  my  catalogue,  free  to  all. 

J  4HES  J,  If.  GitLGOlt  \ .  Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mass 

IAf  I  I  I  ^  THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRACE  CO.  having  dev  tdevl  to  offer  for  sale  to 
WmWB  frea  ■  I  ■■■  the  general  public,  without  reatriction.  a  limited  uuniLer  nf  two-yenr-old  vines  of 
f  f  |I  J  R  ■  their  Cclcbrnti-J  White  Gmpo  NIAGARA,  orders  will  now  be  received  and 

-  -  .  MTir^-iwI  i„  rotatiou  for  vineuto  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  ISS,  until  tbetr  stock  of 

yineu  ts  exhausted.  Its  uicrilc?!  populuritv  has  iuduoed  unscrupulous  persons  to  Att?uupr  a  FRAl'D  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  s  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  ecu  nine  Niagaras.*  This  Go. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  it  nun  lias,  and  nltvnys  Ims  hail,  the  ahsolule  control  and 
I  ii-sCfvMoii  of- all  the  viuos  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  (Iris  time, 
i  .  An  it  that  NO  m  mm  n  mmmm  sh  Oulvpersouahav- 

OTI1KK  person  Q  Ml  £S  A*Si  ing  a 

has  F  m:k  II  til  BHLn  ra  .Vri  “  51  Qjv  fl  nuilturib  it . .the 

the  right  to  camm  w  rt(5«  bi  h f  fil  ■  1  to . . . .  . 

piioi’  vg  v  it  B  WS  S3  m.  m  UK  rS  «  ^Amai... 


k  SEED  ' 

£atalogu5 


fVR  i  PF.Y  f  YF's  o(  ever  100  kinds.  Nur- 
,  “  T  tik'  aery  established  28  years. 

R  Delaware.  Concord,  Lady,  fe moire  ^tate, 

Niagara.  Vergeunes.  Hayes,  Early  Victor,  Ladv, 
and  all  the  best  new  aud  old  varieties,  splendid 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FREE. 

GEO.  \V  CAMPBELL.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


WOODRUFF 

RED  GRAPE. 

This  very  large  and  handsome  RED  GR  A  PE 

is  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  without  restrictions. 

A  seedling  of  Concord,  perfect!*  hardy;  EAR¬ 
LY  aud  EXCEEDINGLY  PROFIT  *  BLE 

Stock  limited.  Parties  wishing  either  to  propagate  or 
plant  for  fruit,  should  apply  at  once  to 

KVA  KT  H.  !»COTT.  A  tin  A  rbor,  Rich. 

Wholesale  Dealer  Ifl  Small  Frail  Plants  of  alt  kinds. 


rniAi|  rniD  hay  carriers 

rUvvLXn  O  FORKS  dc  Pl’LLEYS. 

The  best  In  use,  aud  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  Send  for  circular  to 

GKO.  H.  FOWLER. 
Taughanuock  Fall?-,  N.  Y- 


tlie  vines  grown  fretn  the  wood  or  cuttiuKs  of  the  Niagar 

NIAGARA! 


■  mi  ■  iro  m  a-sugfB 

supply  the  vines  of  the  Niuitara.  ami  that  eeeri.  tfne  fur’ijirdhy  it..  O ...  dire.  T  or  through 
their  ••uithoruod  agents.  Kill  h  i t<  victt.-ef.v  rn  m.-A.  .1  to  it  a  SEAL  plainly  stamped  with  our 
Registered  I'rade-iuiirk.  Reliable  dealers  aud  nurserymen  w  III  bit  supplied  on  liberal 
term*,  and  furnished  with  anlhttrllv  lo  lake  orders,  undung  satistactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Company  I  .oca  I  ngciil*  wunled  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Gntinda  to  nil  our  Nlngnru  vines  from  sample  — ff~m 
grapes  lloilil  fur  eanvasaing  furnished  to  agenta.  Adiln-os  f  "n  Bb  nn 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  C0.^»tlKArt 


l  mnn  I  ■***•  •  IWtatl  II'-*  mill'll  IU  V  V  J  'O"  11  L  eu?.'  vniiA-vq 

\  1  Mates  rviui  ilnmtda  t«>  i  ll  our  Niiipctiv*u  vninw  from  tuonplo  ^  hch 

\  _  /  grapes  I  )u  t  Ii  t  for  eanva-ving  fumished  to  agents.  Aililn  k-s  W  W  MW  ■■  B^^ 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  QnArt 

550.000  GRAPE  VINES 

8<»  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonla,  IV.  Y. 


BURPEE’S 


CECne  A8s^.i'r.^RANJ.fJ? 

9CCU9  »J3»- 

FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 


Planters  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.*  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEAD. 
4(1A  It  I'EKS. 


GRAPES 


BEST  STOCK* 
IN  T1IE 
WORLD 


HMALL  FRUITS  AND  TREES.  LOW  TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS.  EVERYTHING  FIRST- 
_ GLASS.  EREF,  t'AT AI.OGl'ES.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  EKEDOMA,  N.  V. _ 


E-  B.  UNDERHILL,  PO’KEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 
llffRll  Y  PLA NTS,  all  kinds,  cheap  aud  true. 
DXiUlc  A  .Viapura  Grape.  Marlboro  Hasp,  all  the 
.V.-ir-  Strawberries,  etc.  For  Point?  and  Prices,  send 
for  Berry-Leal,  full,  fresh  and  free  Get  the  best 


m  DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


Plants,  Baiba,  and 
Ke«iMi»ites.  They  are 
the  best  at  the  Iqwest 
prices.  Calendar  for  1885 
mailed  Free,.  Address. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714  t  BENIN  t  r  ST.  l’UILA. 

7ohn  saul7s 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

For  1SS5  is  .Void  Ready,  i cilh  a  Colored  Plate. 

H  Is  full  in  really  goo?l  and  beautiful ptauts,  as  well 
as  all  the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  Collection  of  flue  Foliage,  and  other  Green 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  arc 'well  gruwu.and  at 
low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  tfle.,  or  a  plain 
copy  grails.  Catalogue  of  Seels,  Hoses.  Orenids, 
Fruits,  etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  J»A  l  1?, 

AYashiugtnn,  O.  C. 

Plant  the  Reliable  Seeds 

OF 

l.  DE FOREST  ELI  &  CO. 

Catalogues  Free.  Dealers  write  tor  wholesale  list. 

1  1'i'i  iHarket  fit.,  Philadelphia. 

Z.  Dk  FOREST  ELY.  ROBERTS  STEVENSON 

Late  of  firm  of  R.  Bulst,  Jr. 
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ricultural  colleges,  and  earnestly  urging 
the  Illinois  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  use  every  honorable,  means  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  earliest 
date.  Why  shouldn’t  the  Boards  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  of  other  States  follow  this  praise¬ 
worthy  example,  and  get  the  Legislatures 
of  thtir  respective  States  to  urge  Congres¬ 
sional  action  in  this  direction.  Of  course, 
advice  from  those  States  wThicb  have  been 
wide-awakp  enough  to  establish  expert 
ment  stations  of  their  own,  should  have 
most  weight  with  Congress,  but  the 
promptings  of  even  such  a  State  as  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  value  of  whose  annual  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  is  over  §300, <'00, 000, 
should  have  considerable  weight,  though 
she  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  awakened 
to  the  great  importance  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  to  establish  one  for  herself. 


Wk  shall  print  another  Farmers’  Club 
supplement  as  soon  as  the  copy  can  be 
prepared.  Our  readers  must  bear  with 
us.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 


Three  different  poster* ;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  t  he 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


A  National.  Potato  Society. — How¬ 
ever  odd  this  may  sound  to  us  Americans, 
there  exists  such  a  society  in  Eoerland, 
and  it  is  promotive  of  great  good  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  most  excellent  and  use¬ 
ful  of  all  our  edible  roots.  This  society 
awards  prizes  tor  the  best  potatoi  s  offered 
for  exhibition,  and  gives  certificates  to 
superior  sorts  only,  rejecting  all  such  as 
are  of  an  inferior  quality.  This  enables 
those  who  desire  to  cultivate  an  improved 
bind  to  gpt  their  seed  with  the  certainty 
of  being  able  to  do  so  at  once,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  experiment  for  themselves,  for 
years,  at  a  considerable  expense  to  obtain 
it.  We  wish  a  potato  society  might  be 
got  up  among  us,  for  it  would  be  certain 
to  do  great  good  in  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  this  indispensable  tuber  for 
the  table. 


The  amount  of  snow  on  the  winter 
wheat  offers  a  fair  indication  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  crop  at  harvest  time  in  most 
8tasons;aheavy  coveringis  usually  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  good  harvest;  a  light  covering, 
by  a  poor  yield.  Accoiding  to  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  winter  wheat 
area,  the  snow  line  at  the  end  of  D  cem- 
ber  extended  south  scarcely  as  far  as  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  reports  from  that  State  show¬ 
ing  that  the  average  snowfall  in  Decem¬ 
ber  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  Minnesota  the  snowfall  was  unusually 
heavy,  but  in  November  it  was  only 
three-fifths  of  an  inch.  Id  Missouri,  also, 
the  December  precipitation  was  very 
abundant,  except  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  which  at  the  close  of  the  rounth 
had  a  cover  of  only  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  “the  snow  line  passing  from  a 
point  somewhat  south  of  Kansas  City 
eastward  aloni  the  Missouri  River  to  near 
Washington,  thence  northward  to  Hanni¬ 
bal.”  In  Nebraska  there  was  only  a  slight 
snowfall  in  the  south-west,  amounting 
only  to  less  than  half  an  inch.  In  view 
of  the  amount  of  the  precipitation  over 
the  whole  winter  wheat  area,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  the  crop  will  hardly  turn  out  in 
Spring  in  as  good  a  condition  as  last 
year’s  wheat;  yet  there  are  no  indications 
of  extensive  winter-killing. 


MORE  AGRICULTURAL  EX.  STATIONS. 


Editorial  experience  has  taught  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  the  great  value  of 
agricultural  experiment,  which,  while 
costly  to  the  experimenter,  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public;  hence  this  paper 
has  been  for  years  aa  earnest  advocate  of 
the  establishment  of  experiment  stations 
by  the  State  and  National  Governments. 
For  several  years  b -11s  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  each  session  of  Congress  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  foundation  of  such  stations  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
established  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862. 
Congress  is  exceedingly  dilatory  in  legis¬ 
lating  on  matters  affecting  toe  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  unless  stimulated  by 
a  very  decided  expression  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  passed  a  resolution,  which  has  been 
favorably  received  by  both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature,  heartily  approving 
the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  connection  with  the  ag¬ 


ANTI-OLEOMARGARINE  LEGISLATION. 


In  several  of  the  States,  notably  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  New  York,  there  appears  to  be  a 
determination  to  passmore  stringent  laws 
against  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  and 
similar  imitations  of  dairy  products.  A 
bill  prohibiting  the  sale  and  mai  ufacture 
of  the  articles  is  n  w  betore  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  former  State,  and  another  hae 
just  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
Legislature  providin'*  an  additional  fine 
of  §100  for  every  violation  of  the  act  pas 
sed  last  year  against  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  imitation  products,  the 
amount  to  be  recovered  by  the  Dairy 
Commissioner,  one-half  to  go  to  the 
State,  aDd  one-half  to  the  County  in 
which  the  violation  was  committed  ;  also 
an  extra  fine  of  $500  for  manufacturing 
oleomargarine, to  i>e  recovered  and  divided 
in  the  same  way;  also  prohibiting  hotel, 
hoarding- house,  restaurant,  and  saloon 
keepers  from  furnishing  their  guests  with 
any  of  the  imitation  goods  under  a  fic¬ 
titious  name,  under  liability  to  a  penalty 
of  $500.  By  it  also  the  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  enl  wcement  of  the  “oleomar¬ 
garine  laws”  is  increased  from  $30,000  to 
§75,000. 

tVe  heartily  commend  every  judicious 
effort  to  restrict  the  sale  of  all  deleteri¬ 
ous  imitations  of  dairy  products,  aud  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  all  imitations  or 
adulterations  of  butter  and  cheese  under 
the  gu'se  of  the  genuine  articles;  but 
moderation  should  be  the  guide  of  the 
friends  of  reform  in  this  direction;  ex¬ 
cessive.  severity  may  be  a  very  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  disguised  ene¬ 
mies;  for  Draconian  laws  cannot  be 
enforced  in  these  modern  days  any  roor° 
than  in  the  days  of  old. 


CANNED  GOODS. 


Canned  goods  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  food  of  the  human  race  now¬ 
adays.  Of  their  advantage  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  An  invention  that  puts  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  Summer  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  poor,  the  year  round, 
is  a  great  boon  to  producers  and  coDsum 
ers,  beca’  ee  it  extends  the  market  lor  the 
“perishable”  guods  of  the  former,  and 
cheaply  supplies  all  classes  of  the  latter 
at  all  times  with  health-promoting  escul¬ 
ents  which  were  formerly,  for  the  greater 
part  of  tiiey*ar,  luxuries  which  the  weal¬ 
thy  only  could  afford  to  enjoy.  By  this 
means,  too,  the  fruits  of  one  climate  can 
be  used  in  all,  and  fresh  meat  is  access¬ 
ible  where  the  butcher  is  never  seen, 
Li  tie  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  business 
of  canning  has  reached  a  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  in  a  very  short  time,  aud  that 
canned  goods  are  as  universal  as  bread  or 
coffee.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that 
accidents  are  constantly  happening 
from  the  use  of  canned  goods,  either 
because  they  are  badly  put  up  or  because 
the  acida  of  some  canned  articles  necess¬ 
arily  combine  with  the  containing  metal, 
making  poisonous  compounds.  On  this 
account,  poison  is  sometimes  sold  in  the 
stores  for  food,  and  we  notice  that  in 
several  States  in  which  the  canning  bus¬ 
iness  is  extensivedy  carried  on,  it  is  pro¬ 
pose  d  to  remedy  this  evil  by  legislation, 
which  will  prescribe  certain  things  the 
cannors  must  do  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  public.  The  canners,  how¬ 
ever,  do  Dot  like  the  proposed  restrictions, 
and  in  this  State  there  appears  to  be  an  in¬ 
clination  among  our  legislators  to  permit 
them  to  suggest  the  provisions  of  the  law 
to  suit  themselves.  The  canners  are  mere 
middle  men ;  the  inti  rests  of  the  consumer 
and  producer  alike  demand  that  the  goods 
shall  be  put  up  in  the  most,  wholesome 
manner,  for  by  this  means  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  former  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  owing  to  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  goods,  the  markets  of 
the  latter  will  become  greater  and  more 
profitable.  Let  the  canners  be  modest 


SOMETHING  OR  NOTHING. 

Is  not  this  a  fitting  time  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  would  it  not  be  profitable  to 
cease  for  a  while  the  squabble  over  the 
question  who  shall  be  the  next  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  long  enough  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  so  reorganize  the  Department  as  to 
make  it  of  some  value  to  the  farmer? 
The  annual  expense  of  this  Department  is 
now  very  nearly  one-half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  we  defy  auy  one  to  point  to  any 
substantial  benefit  to  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests,  The  money  is  wasted  nr  worse  than 
wasted  in  catering  to  the  whims  of  poli¬ 
ticians;  a  lot  of  old,  second-hand  or  com¬ 
mon  seeds  ate  scattered  over  the  country 
to  be  neglected  in  some  by-place,  or  be 
fed  to  the  fowl9,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
even  better  so,  for  the  most  pernicious 
weeds  have,  in  .not  a  few  instances,  been 
introduced*  mixed  with  the  seeds  sent 
out.  We  insist  that  the  farmers  have 
been  fooled  and  imposed  upon  long 
enough  under  the  guise  of  having  their 
interests  fostered.  We  boldly  announce 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  Department  and  the  saving  of  the 
money  nowr  squandered,  or  of  reorganiz¬ 
ing  it  on  some  common-sense  basis,  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  and  of  placing  it 
beyond  and  above  politics  anti  the  poli¬ 
ticians.  While  we  believe  that  our  Com¬ 
missioners  have  done  the  best  they  could 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  as  at 
present  organ  zed,  the  Department  is  only 
an  incubus  on  an  already  over-hurdenpd 
industry.  Let  us  have  a  Department 
wrorthv  the  name,  and  that  shall  really 
accomplish  something  to  aid  the  producer; 
or  let  us  relieve  agriculture  of  the  stig¬ 
ma.  The  farmers  had  much  better  pad¬ 
dle  their  own  canoe  than  to  be  burdened 
with  such  an  old  scow. 


MORE  HUMANE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
LIVE  S '  OCK. 


With  laudable  persistence  the  Humane 
Societ'  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  secure 
a  reform  in  the  present  methods  of  con¬ 
veying  live  stock  to  market.  Who  is 
there  ihat.  has  witnessed  the  cruelty  of 
the  current  mode,  unless  he  is  a  partici¬ 
pator  in  its  horrors,  who  is  not  opposed 
to  it?  The  half  wild  cattle  from  the 
plains  or  the  prairies  are  goaded  into  the 
cars  as  thickly  as  their  bulk  will  permit. 
Then  their  torment  begins.  Anger  and 
fright  make  the  vicious  war  upon  the 
weak,  until  the  latter  are  trampled  under 
foot,  maimed  and  often  killed  on  the  road. 
Now  and  then  the  train  stops  at  a  siding, 
and  the  cattlemen  find  many  beasts  down 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  maddened  crowd. 
The  goad  is  mercilessly  used  until  each 
animal  gets  upon  its  feet,  if  he  has  strength 
enough.  When  the  train,  after  a  long  and 
cruel  journey,  has  arrived  at  its  destina¬ 
tion,  often  two  or  three  are  found 
dead  in  each  car;  while  many  others  are 
barely  alive.  rlhe  laws  upon  thp  subject 
require  the  stock  to  be  unloaded,  rested, 
fed  and  watered  at  least  once  m  every  28 
hours  of  their  journey;  but  this  require¬ 
ment  is  habitually  disregarded;  benee, 
the  Society  hae  appealed  to  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  on 
railroads,  except  in  cars  in  which  there 
are  facilities  for  feeding  and  watering  in 
transit.  It  baseB  its  argument  on  three 
grouuds: — First,  for  the  sake  of  human¬ 
ity:  that  the  sufferings  of  the  animals 
are  intense  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  an  av.  rage  steer  loses  from  80 
to  100  pounds  in  weight  durmg  the 
journey  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Second,  on  the  ground  of  public  health, 
as  the  meat  of  feverish,  sick  and  dying 
animals  is  unfit  for  human  food.  Third, 
on  the  score  of  economy;  for  according 
to  its  statement,  the  loss  by  the  present 
system  amounts  to  about  $16,000,000 
annually,  a  part  of  which  falls  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  a  part,  on  the  consumer,  so  that 
the  owners  who  pay  less  and  charge  more 
for  the  animals,  have  but  little  interest  in 
reformed  methods.  The  iron  prod  of  the 
cowboys  costs  from  §300,000  to  §400,000 
in  punctured  hides.  On  each  of  the  above 
grounds,  every  citizen  should  favor  ap¬ 
propriate  action  by  Congress  in  this 
matter. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 


Last  week  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  exportation  of  the  first  bale  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  New  Orleans  to  Great  Britain 
was  fittingly  celebratid  in  the  Music;  Hall 
of  the  Exposition,  “in  the  presence  of  5.000 
people,  including  the  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  P/anters’  Association,  and 
others  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  staple,  together  with  prominent  exhi¬ 
bitors  and  visitors.”  Mardi-gras,  with  its 
fun  and  festivities,  always  attracts  large 


crowds  to  the  Crescent  City,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  this 
year,  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
Exhibition  drew  an  unusually  large  mul¬ 
titude.  No  exposition  was  ever  held  in 
this  country  which  received  mote  cordial 
support  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
every  shade  of  politics,  than  that  now 
open  at  the  Southern  Metropolis;  yet  its 
success  seems  highly  problema’ieal.  In 
addition  to  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  the  National  Buildings,  the  enterprise 
secured  a  “loan”  of  $1,000,000  from  the 
National  Treasury,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
surplus  profits;  but  nobody  now  expects 
that  a  dollar  of  this  money  will  be  recov¬ 
ered.  In  spite  of  this  poor  outlook,  how¬ 
ever,  the  managers  arc  again  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  peeking  another  advance  of  §500,000, 
and  if  this  is  refused,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  affair  will  col¬ 
lapse.  The  current  receipts  are  not 
paying  the  current  expenses.  Not  a 
dollar  is  in  the  treasury  to  pay 
the  $65,000  in  premiums  awarded  to 
exhibitors.  The  latter,  whose  outlay 
and  labor  gave  the  enterprise  whatever 
chances  of  success  it  has  ever  bad,  have, 
according  to  all  accounts,  been  treated 
insolently  and  shabbily,  and  are  so  angry 
and  indignaut  as  to  have  mobbed  and 
threatened  to  lynch  the  Superintendent 
of  their  Department  the  other  day.  The 
wealthy  citizens  were  liberal  with  their 
promises  of  subscriptions,  hut  they  are 
said  to  he  miserly  in  fulfilling  them.  Ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  for  poor  accomodations 
are  charged  visitors;  and  the  whole 
city  has  become  transformed  into  a  den  of 
gamblers,  supported  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  city  itself  is  at  the  end 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  road  to  no¬ 
where  in  particular,  and  the  buildings  are  a 
great  deal  too  large  and  expensive, not  per¬ 
haps  for  the  storage  of  the  goods  received, 
but  for  a  profitable  display  of  them.  Then 
to  “cap  the  climax,”  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  from  the  first  in  some  Departments. 


BBHJVniKS. 

Plant  a  Liquid  amber  tree. 

Spring  always  and  everywhere  is  the  best 
time  to  transplant  magnolias. 

Prof  Riley,  in  another  column,  gives  ice- 
cold  water  us  a  remedy  for  the  cabbage-worm. 

The  good  Jonathan  Taloott  says  that  he 
hopes  a  good  deal  from  the  Rural’s  cross  bred 
varieties  of  corn. 

We  are  receiving  many  replies  to  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher’s  Transcontinental 
Letters,  which,  at  present,  we  can  not  flud 
space  to  publish. 

Kalmta  latifolia  is  a  splendid,  large-leaved, 
evergreen  shrub  that  will  thrive  tn  partial 
shade.  It  is  familiary  known  as  the  Calico 
Bush,  and  is  indigenous  from  Maine  to  Florida 
in  rocky  woods. 

A  friend  writes  us  f  an  “eminent  fanner” 
near  him  who  owns  200  acres  of  land  so  poor 
that  a  hopping  toad  would  die  hopping  50 
feet  od  the  best,  and  25  feet  on  the  poorest  part 
of  it.  He  wants  to  buy  more  land,  and  “to 
run  in  debt  for  it.” 

The  F.ver-blooming  roses  will  give  you 
flowers  quicker  than  any  other  kind.  Do  not 
expect  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  the  Climbers 
or  the  Mosses  to  tdoom  constantly-  The  last 
three  are  hardy,  however:  the  Ever  hloomiug 
are  teuder  in  this  climate,  though  hardy  South. 

Prof  Budd.  of  Iowa,  remarks,  in  an  article 
soon  to  appear,  that  the  recent  troubles  with 
the  stemsof  cherry  and  plum  trees  will  induce 
many  to  try  the  Russian  plan  of  growing  tlieir 
fruits — on  bushes  rather  than  trees.  '1  he 
Rural  has  many  times  advocated  starting 
fruit  trees  with  short  stems,  that  is.  low  tops. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  sweet  corn, 
the  Me  Plus  Ultra,  advertised  in  many  cata¬ 
logues,  will  suit  our  readers  exactly.  It  is 
sweet.  The  variety  is  prolific,  the  plants 
hearing,  with  us,  three  and  four  ears — though 
the  ears  are  small.  The  rows  are  so  mixed  up 
that  it  is  difficult  to  count  them.  The  ears 
taper  precipitately  from  the  middle  towards 
the  tip,  and  somewhat  towards  the  butt.  Try 
it — that  is,  for  home  use.  The  market,  you 
know,  needs  laige,  showy  ears  The  market 
judges  from  appearances,  and  has  not  sense 
enough  to  care  for  quality. 

From  now  until  Summer  is  the  particular 
lime  for  our  readers  to  benefit  themselves  by 
looking  over  tbo  advertising  columns.  If 
there  are  any  deceptive  advertisements  amoug 
them  it  Is  hot  because  we  are  not  careful  to 
inquire  as  to  tbeir  trustworthiness.  We  re¬ 
ject  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  advertise¬ 
ments  which  are  admitted  by  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  ami  our  readers  should  appreciate  it. 
Our  friends  should  al  way’s  mention  the  Ru¬ 
ral  while  corresponding  with  advertisers. 
It  helps  all  ulong  the  line. 

It  is  much  to  he  wished  that  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  farmers  would  institute  aud  main¬ 
tain  a  farmer’s  club  for  the  discussion  of  the 
countless  questions  which  coniinually  come 
up  relating  to  their  business  in  all  its  ^ranches, 
stages  und  connections.  Definite  conclusions 
may  not  b«*  often  reached,  hut  all  find  both 
profit  aud  pleasure  in  the  interchange  aud 
ecu  fltot  ot  views  The  isolated  life  of  the 
farmer  needs  such  encounters  with  the  faces 
of  friends.  It  Is  a  platform  ou  which  woman 
cun  appear  with  advantage  to  herself  and  all 
her  friends,  aud  the  oftcuer  she  participates 
in  the  discussions  the  bettor  for  all  the  inter 
eats  in  question. 
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LIVE-STOCK  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Thq  sheds  and  stables  for  live-stock  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  are  more  extensive  than 
any  ever  provided  at  similar  exhibitions,  and 
the  buildiugsseem  excellently  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  six  capacious  barns  cover  136,000 
square  feet.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  head 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
valued  at  $100,000.  are  said  to  have  been  on 
exhibition  here  at  dilferent  times,  although 
many  of  the  stalls  are  now  empty,  and  the 
glory  of  this  portion  of  the  great  show  seems 
to  have  departed.  Exhibitors  found  it  too 
expensive  to  keep  their  stock  here,  and  there 
has  been  some  disappointment  in  regard  to  the 
non-payment  of  premiums  awarded.  Some 
$62,000  will  be  required  in  all  to  pay  these 
premiums. 

One  of  the  more  recent  additions  aud  attrac¬ 
tions  was  the  English  sheep  exhibit.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  29  excellent  South  Downs,  from  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  E.  &  A.  Stanford,  Stenning, 
Sussex,  England.  They  embrace  some  of  the 
finest  English  blood  from  animals  owned  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  (Jordon,  Lord 
Walsiugham  and  others.  The  animals  seem 
to  have  borne  the  long  sea  voyage  well. 
Among  other  sheep  is  a  large  collection  of 
delaine  Merinos,  shown  by  Russell  & 
McNary,  of  Penusylvauia.  J.  T.  Stiekuey, 
of  Vermont,  also  bns  some  fine  Merinoes,  and 
there  arc  some  fair  Canadian  sheep. 

In  the  cla-s  of  draft  horses,  M.  W.  Dunham, 
of  Wayne  Co.,  III.,  makes  the  largest  and 
finest  display.  His  animals  belong  to  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Percheron  breed,  of  which  he  is  an 
extensive  importer  aud  breeder.  They  are 
grays  aud  blacks,  large,  powerful  and  muscu¬ 
lar  in  every  line  and  fiber  of  their  bodies. 
The  collection  was  most  noteworthy  before 
any  were  removed.  Mr.  Dunham  carries  off 
most  of  the  prizes  in  this  class  of  French  draft 
horses,  and  deservedly,  as  the  animals  are 
noble  specimens.  Other  fine  horses,  however, 
are  from  the  stables  of  Virgin  &  Co  ,  Dillon 
Bros,  and  Hodgson,  of  the  same  State. 
Among  r<md  horses  the  firm  of  S.  A.  Browne 
&  Co..  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  most  attractively 
represented.  This  firm  took  a  large  share  of 
the  prizes  iu  this  class.  Other  leading  dis¬ 
plays  are  by  J.  L.  Harris,  Ky. ;  George  W. 
Wiutz,  New  Orleans,  and  A.  C.  Harp,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.  Then  W.  W.  Adams,  of  the 
same  place,  has  some  very  handsome  matched 
roadsters  and  saddle  horses,  which  have 
secured  many  of  the  blue  ribbons  iu  this  class, 
which  now  adoru  their  well-kept  stalls,  Mr. 
Harp  has  the  best  matched  mares  to  pole. 
Some  fine  Clydesdale  and  English  draft  stock 
are  shown  by  Ed  Hodgson,  R.  Holloway  and 
Galbraith  Bros.  L,  Johnson,  of  Minn.,  took 
first  prize  on  a  fine  three-year-old.  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
son  tukes  the  $100  for  the  best  four-year-old 
stallion— a  noble  beast  at  nearly  every  point. 

In  the  cattle  stalls  are  several  fine  Red 
Polled  animals  from  Win,  D.  Warren  &  Co., 
Maple  Hill,  Kun.,  a  good  collection  of  Hol- 
steins  from  Van  Duser  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N. 
Y. ;  some  lino  Devons  from  Mr,  Harris, 
Louisville,  Ky. :  and  a  few  of  very  handsome 
Jerseys  from  Wm.  Baker,  Madison,  Ind.  The 
Galloway  stock  of  A.  B.  Matthews,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  L  an  exceptionally  fine  collection, 
including  many  noted  animals.  Ho  got  the 
blue  ribbon  for  his  “Duke  of  Montgomery,” 
and  the  grand  sweepstakes  prize  of  $.'>00,  for 
best  dressed  carcass,  three  years  old.  This 
animal  dressed  l.l.SSpounds.  In  the  two  year 
entries  the  premium  went  to  a  Hereford  from 
Indiana.  A  Hue  lot  of  short  horns  are  here 
from  the  herd  of  J.  H.  Potts  &  Sou,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  111,,  and  good  heavy  weights  they 
are,  ranging  from  1,6-15  to  3.355  pounds. 
Morrow  &.  Iteniek,  of  Clintonville,  Ky.,  also 
show  immense  animals,  “Canada  Pride”  tip¬ 
ping  tlio  beam  at  3,555  pounds.  The  best 
Hereford  weighed  3,355,  and  ,,Blaine,”a year¬ 
ling  of  the  same  breed,  weighed  1.300  pounds. 

There  were  31  steers  in  the  fat  cattle  show, 
which  wore  considered  the  finest  ever  exhib¬ 
ited.  Then  the  “Sacred  White  Ox,”  shown 
by  Bratton  &  Monroe,  of  Iudiana,  weighed 
3,990  pounds. 

In  the  swine  pens  are  some  fine  Duroc-Jer- 
seys,  a  good  lot  of  Polaud-Chinas  from  Wm. 
Baker,  Ind.,  and  some  fair  Berkshires. 

The  poultry  exhibit  embraces  a  good  variety 
of  all  leading  breeds,  and  a  few  flno  strains. 
Among  these  are  Several  fine  coops  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  from  Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Rock. 
Ind. ;  the  Luke  View  Yards,  St.  Tammany 


Parish,  La. ;  W.  H.  Storehouse,  Iowa,  and 
many  others.  Mr  -  Conger  also  has  fine  Wy- 
andottes,  and  many  other  kinds,  in  his  collec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  E  B.  Weston,  Highland  Park,  Ill., 
has  a  large  variety,  ineluding  Black  Javas, 
Dorkings.  Houdana,  Black  Ham  burgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wyandottes,  and  other  well  known 
breeds.  Among  other  notable  collections  are 
those  of  Eugene  Sides,  West  Dover,  Ohio,  six 
or  seven  individual  exhibits  from  Minnesota, 
embracing  a  great  variety  and  many  very  ex¬ 
cellent  fowls,  as  well  as  ducks  aud  geese.  No 
breed  of  any  special  value  is  absent  from  this 
poultry  collection.  As  a  whole,  the  display  is 
noteworthy,  and  many  very  excellent  birds 
are  included.  But  there  are  a  few  indifferent 
and  doubtful  specimens,  which  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  excluded,  unless  their 
presence  was  desigued  to  emphasize  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  finer  birds.  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Little 
Rock,  has  a  fine  collection  of  pigeons;  and  a 
few  coops  of  beautiful  Rouen  ducks  from  J. 
Mac  M.  Byers,  Houston,  Texas,  attract  a  good 
share  of  attention. 

The  State  of  Indiana  seems  to  have 
taken  most  of  the  poultry  honors  in  the 
field  of  competition.  Incubators  aud  a  great 
variety  of  other  poultry  raising  devices  and 
mechanism  are  shown  by  enterprising  inven¬ 
tors.  though  nothing  especially  new  or  appar¬ 
ently  valuab’e  in  this  line  was  noticed.  The 
poultry  section  is  a  cackling,  noisy  place,  and 
the  birds  of  the  barnyard  are  usually  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  admiring  aod  appreciative  visi¬ 
tors.  It  should  be  said  that  all  the  live  stock 
quarters  are  kept  inexeelleut  condition ;  there 
are  no  offensive  odors,  all  is  clean  and  tidy, 
aud  the  most  fastidious  persons  will  find  noth¬ 
ing  to  offend.  H.  H. 
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PACKING  NURSERY  TREES. 

ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

The  public  is  well  supplied  with  directions 
for  handling  trees  when  received  from  the 
nurseries — how  to  prune,  how  to  plant,  etc. 
Tney  should  also  be  advised  that  when  trees 
are  shipped  to  a  great  distance,  aud  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  have  to  endure  hot  weather 
in  transit,  they  must  be  packed  dry  to  pre¬ 
vent  heating,  and  when  unpacked,  must 
either  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  tepid 
water,  or  “heeled  in”  in  moist  ground,  the 
tops  covered  with  hay  or  straw,  aud  sprinkled 
and  left  iu  that  condition  a  few  days  before 
planting.  Probably  few  planters  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  more  trees  are  injured 
by  being  packed  too  wet,  than  are  injured  by 
being  parked  too  dry.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  more  trees  are  injured  by  heating  than 
by  drying;  but  opinions  are  not  always  facts, 

I  will  therefore  give  a  few  of  our  experiments 
in  dry  packing. 

During  the  Winter  of  1853  or  1853  a  neigh-  * 
bor  bought  17,000  apple  root  grafts,  intending 
to  start  a  nursery  in  Iowa  in  the  Spriug;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  go  to  California  and 
had  no  use  foV  them.  He  asked  my  opinion 
about  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  take  them 
with  him.  I  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  three 
years  previously,  aud  considered  there  was 
great  danger;  but  told  him  I  would  like  to 
see  the  experiment  tried,  and  if  he  would  risk 
them,  1  would  find  packing  material  aud  pack 
them  without  charge.  Our  moss  was  damp; 

I  spread  it  on  shelves  iu  the  grafting  room  till 
the  day  before  he  started.  As  the  grafts  had  to 
be  packed  across  the  Isthmus  on  mules,  we  pack¬ 
ed  them  iu  shoeboxes,  Imiug  the  boxes  with 
strong  paper;  and  knowing  they  were  liable 
to  be  exposed  to  rain  on  the  Isthmus,  we  lined 
the  boxes  inside  the  paper  with  cotton  batting 
to  absorb  the  moisture,  as  if  wet  they  would 
eertatuly  heat.  The  trees  were  tied  100  in  each 
bundle,  and  moss  was  placed  between  the 
layers.  They  were  hauled  from  here  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  a  lumber  wagon,  in  very  cold  weather, 
iu  the  dead  of  Winter — we  had  no  railroads 
then — and  went  on  to  New  York.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  wore  delayed  on  the  way  and 
then  again  on  the  Isthmus,  yet,  after  all.  they 
reached  their  destination  in  perfect  order, 
aud  were  sold  to  a  nurseryman  at  a  large  pro¬ 
fit,  and  grew  well. 

During  the  Winter  of  1879  we  sent  a  pack 
age  of  catolpa  trees  to  Mr.  Vinceut,  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Forests  for  the  Government  iu  the 
Punjab,  in  the  Eust  Indies.  They  were  pack¬ 
ed  in  dry  moss  inclosed  in  oiled  paper.  They 
went  by  the  way  of  Europe.  He  “heeled 
them  iu”  for  five  days,  then  planted  them; 
they  all  grew.  He  wrote  us  that  when  they 
had  been  planted  just  six  months  he  measured 
them,  aod  the  tallest  measured  10  feet  in  bight. 
This  proves  conclusively  that  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  hud  uot  beeu  injured  iu  the  least. 

We  shipped  trees  to  China,  packed  iu  dry 
moss,  iu  1881,  by  the  way  of  Sau  Francisco; 
but  the  freight  was  enormous,  aud  learaiug 
that  we  could  ship  via  New  York  at  lower 
rates  than  we  can  ship  from  here  to  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  we  concluded  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  We  took  a  strong,  tight  box,  lined  it 
with  strong  paper,  aud  during  tb*-  Winter 
packed  1,000  Catalpa  specioea  trees  12  to  18 
inches  in  bight,  in  dry  moss,  kept  them  iu  the 
packing-house  during  the  Winter,  and  iu  the 
Spriug  moved  them  into  a  small  building  we 
use  as  a  tool  house,  with  a  large  window  on 
the  south  and  another  on  the  west,  into  which 
the  sun  had  free  access,  believing  that  this 
would  be  as  trying  a  position  as  they  could  be 
placed  in  en  route  to  China.  Iu  October,  just 
one  year  from  the  time  the  trees  were  dug.  we 
opened  the  box,  and  sent  a  few  to  two  or  three 
friends,  who  pronounced  their  vitality  perfect. 
We  immediately  headed  up  the  box.  When 
Winter  set  in  we  moved  it  again  into  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  to  secure  it  against  frost,  and  in  the 
Spring,  18  mouths  from  the  time  the  trees 
were  dug,  we  again  opened  the  box  and  plant¬ 
ed  20  trees,  after  soaking  them  iu  tepid  water, 
and  they  made,  apparently,  as  good  growth 
as  trees  newly  dug. 

Waukegan,  III. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

There  are  very  few  ornamental  plants 
that  will  grow  and  thrive  and  appear  to  best 
advantage  in  the  shady  places  around  our 
homes,  unless  with  special  care  or  under  ex 
ceptional  circumstances.  We  go  into  the 
woods  and  find  them  gay  with  violets,  ane¬ 
mones,  hepaticas,  star-flowers,  fringed  poly¬ 
galas.  maytlowers,  adder’s  tongues,  dwarf 
cornels.  Squirrel  corn,  dwarf  gensing.  Spring 
Beauty,  bellworts,  False  Solomon’s  Seal, 
mitrewort,  and  many  other  sweetly  pretty, 
little  flowers,  and  wonder  may  we  have  the 
same  at  home.  Of  course,  we  may,  but  not 
without  a  deal  of  care.  We  must  protect 
them  against  cutting  winds  and  trespass, 
and  insure  to  them  en  open,  mossy  surface. 
If  a  plant  is  worth  gr  ing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
growing  well;  we  shou.  I,  therefore,  assign  to 
it  the  best  position  and  conditions  possible 
conducive  to  its  well  being  and  consistent  with 
the  means  at  our  disposal.  I  have  found  lark¬ 
spurs  sprawling  in  Southern  woods,  and  the 
American  Turk’s-cap  Lily,  in  thick,  swampy 
wood  beside  me  here;  but  I  very  well  know 
that,  as  garden  plants,  both  in  open,  sunny 
places,  attain  greater  perfection  than  they  do 
in  the  shady  woods.  The  Lily  of  the-Yalley, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  persistent  plants  I 
know  of  for  shady  places,  never  grows  so 
dense  aud  stocky  or  blooms  so  richly  in  the 
shade  as  it  does  iu  the  open,  sunny  bed,  where 
it  is  given  in  Winter  a  dressing  of  rotted 
mauure.  Periwiukle  accommodates  itself  to 
shade  or  sunshine.  It  matters  little  to  the 
Virginia  lungwort  aud  Canada  columbine 
where  they  ure;  the  same  with  daffodils  and 
crocuses,  Siberian  squills  and  snowdrops,  eol- 
chicums  and  Guiuea-hen  flowers,  and  many 
other  bulbous  plants. 

But  as  shade  soon  means  death  to  moss 
pinks,  sea  thrift,  rock  cress  aud  stone-crop, 
so  too  would  full  exposure  moan  ruiu  to  our 
yellow  or  pink  lady’s  slippers,  creeping  for¬ 
get-me-not,  or  wood-sorrel.  But  we  often 
find  wild  plants  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances:  Near  Lewistown,  Maine,  the  shady 
woods  teem  with  dwarf  cornels,  wood  sorrel, 
friuged  polygala,  round-leaved  violet,  twin- 
tlower  and  other  little  gems;  and  in  an  open, 
cleared  wood  close  by  there,  all  of  these  plants 
appear  in  greater  perfection  thau  they  do 
under  the  neighboring  trees, — they  revel  in 
the  mossy  coat  of  old  leaf  soil  and  broken 
sticks.  Between  Saco  and  Old  Orchard,  Maine, 
a  flat,  mossy,  shady  wood  is  carpeted  with 
Mayflowers;  near  Oyster  Bay  a  few  miles 
from  here,  I  find  it  fringing  the  brow  of  a  high 
gravel  bank. 

In  our  gardens  we  have  to  humor  many  of 
our  plants  Some  of  those  that  love  moisture 
aud  light,  as  mimuluses  ami  double  dairies, 
in  driest  ground  prefer  a  little  shade.  Many 
of  our  pretty  wood  plants,  as  triltiums.  Mossy 
Bluets  (Houstoniasvrpyllifolia)  and  blood  root, 
if  grown  in  moist  and  mossy  spots  iu  open, 
sunny  places,  bloom  as  fully  aud  grow  as 
strongly  as  they  do  iu  the  woods.  Warm 
sunshine  husteus  past  their  flowers,  however, 
and  iu  many  cases,  for  instance,  witheypri- 
pediums,  “scalds'’  the  blossoms.  In  a  wet  and 
dense  wood  close  by  me  here,  cow-slips,  marsh- 
marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  grow  in  greater 
luxuriance  and  bloom  more  copiously  than  l 
have  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.  They 
commonly  occur  iu  sunny  or  partially  open 
streamlets.  In  fact,  the  more  I  know  of  plants 
aud  their  habits  naturally  aud  artificially, 
the  more  I  appreciate  how  aecomodatimr  they 
are.  But  as  there  is  more  pleasure  in  one 
healthy,  huppy  plant  thau  iu  a  dozen  mis¬ 
placed,  weakly  wretches,  no  matter  how 
choice  the  kinds  may  be,  we  should  endeavor 
|  to  help  rather  than  subvert  nature. 


Iu  our  shady  woods,  the  rotting  sticks  and 
leaves  and  decaying  grass  and  other  herbage 
year  after  year,  form  a  soft  lining  on  the 
ground— just  such  a  foothold  and  mulching  as 
the  little  plants  love;  the  fallen  leaves  protect 
their  crowns  from  the  searing,  frosty  winds 
of  Winter  and  the  parching  droughts  of 
Summer,  and  when  it  rains,  act  like  a  sponge 
to  hold  the  moisture  there.  Iu  our  gardens, 
for  tidiness’  sake,  we  usually  rake  off  the 
leaves  and  sticks  and  otber  surface  stuff  from 
under  the  trees,  and  thus  rob  the  little  plants 
of  the  very  conditions  that  enable  them  to  ex¬ 
ist.  In  the  cultivated  garden  we  can  help  mat¬ 
ters  by  keeping  tne  surface  soil  free  and  loose. 
But,  far  better,  arrange  your  plants  so  that 
all  shall  have  ample  room  to  grow,  one  shall 
not  crowd  another,  the  larger  shall  not 
smother  the  smaller,  and  there  shall  be  no 
vacant  space;  then  mulch  the  ground  with 
half  rotted  leaves  t.o  stay  there  undisturbed: 
repeat  the  mulching  every- year;  pull  out  all 
weeds  as  they  appear,  and  cut  off  tree  roots 
that  would  encroach  to  roll  the  ground.  In 
this  way  the  plants  will  soon  become  estab¬ 
lished;  the  little  ones  may  run  together  and 
form  a  carpet  to  the  larger,  which  they  can¬ 
not  hurt;  but  the  larger  must  be  restricted 
from  overspreading  tne  smaller.  Seedlings 
will  appear  all  over  the  bed,  even  lungworts 
and  twinleaf  will  scatter  themselves  about 
like  violets. 

Horticultural  books  and  periodicals  contain 
many  lists,  mostly  English,  of  hardy  plants 
for  shady  places,  but  many  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  them  are  useless  here;  and 
other  plants,  as  Vancouveria  hexandra, 
Jacbysaudra  Japonica,  Asclepiasquadrifolia, 
Thalictrum  biternatum.  that  I  have  fonnd  to 
flourish  admirably  in  the  shade,  and  are  capi¬ 
tal  plants,  I  have  never  seen  mentioned. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  AMATEUR  PROPAGATING  BED. 


An  apparatus  made  after  the  plan  illustra¬ 
ted  in  Fig.  80  will  enable  one  who  has  not  the 
convenience  of  a  greenhouse,  to  propagate  a 


home  supply  of  bedding  plants,  or  grape¬ 
vines,  with  very  little  trouble.  The  appara¬ 
tus  consists  simply  of  an  open  dry- goods,  or 
other  box.  turned  bottom  up,  with  a  frame 
of  boards  about  five  inches  wide,  nailed  about 
the  outside,  to  hold  the  sand.  A  number  of 
small  holes  bored  through  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  to  answer  for  drainage,  and  a  small  door 
cut  through  the  side,  to  insert  a  lamp,  render 
it  complete. 

Place  a  thin  layer  of  moss  over  the  bottom 
(perhaps  I  should  say  top)  of  the  box.  and 
cover  with  a  layer  two  or  three  inches  thick 
of  clean  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings,  place  a 
lighted  lamp  beneath  to  supply  the  requisite 
bottom  heat,  and  set  the  apparatus  iu  front 
of  a  window  in  a  room  in  which  no  fire  is  kept, 
but  in  which  the  temperature  does  not  fall  be¬ 
low  40  or  50  degrees.  In  an  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  on  this  plan,  I  have  had  good  success 
rooting  slips  of  geraniums,  heliotrope,  lan- 
tana  and  other  bedding  plants.  I  have  also 
succeeded  well  iu  starting  grape  cuttings 
from  single  eyes.  The  temperature  of  the 
sand  should  be  kept  at  about  70  degrees;  that 
of  the  room  should  be  about  50  degrees.  The 
cuttings  should  be  frequently  watered. 

“elm.” 


■Miscellaneous. 


Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell  inform  us  by 
letter,  dated  February  14,  that  in  a  recent  test 
their  imported  Holstein  cow.  Lady  Nether- 
laud,  1268,  made  19  pounds  8  ounces  of  well- 
worked,  uusalfced  butter  iu  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  Thus  this  cow  comes  in  close  com¬ 
petition  with  the  record  of  20  pounds  made  in 
seven  days  by  her  celebrated  daughter,  Neth- 
erland  Queen.  This  tLm  is  to  be  congratula¬ 
ted  ou  the  success  of  the  Netherland  family. 


The  Toledo  Blade  says  that  Thomas  S.  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  the  so-called  Farming  World,  has 
commenced  suits  for  $50,000  each  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune  aud  Herald,  aud  for  $25,000 
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against  Milton  G-eorge,  proprietor  of  the  W est- 
era  Rnral  all  ou  account  of  publications  in  the 
aforesaid  papers  showing  up  the  nature  of  the 
Farming  World.  The  Tribune  says:  “These 
are  three  as  impudent  suits  as  ever  were 
brought.  Some  time  ago  this  so-called  Farm¬ 
ing  World  began  publishing  flaming  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  country  papers  in  reference  to 
what  it  called  its  “art  premium,”  which  it 
said  was  “a  collection  of  fine  engravings,  re¬ 
productions  of  famous  paintings,  printed  on 
richly  toned,  cream -laid,  plate  paper,  with 
protecting  tissue  facing  each  engraving,  the 
whole  protected  with  heavy  ornamented 
covers,  holding  the  pages  with  rich  silk  cord 
binding.  When  you  receive  it  it  is  complete 
(no  frames  to  buy  as  with  other  picture  prem¬ 
iums)  and  your  center  table  or  library  is  em¬ 
bellished  iu  a  manner  that  a  millionaire 
would  respect  and  admire.  This  sumptuous 
portfolio  of  rare  and  costly  engravings  will  be 
sent  to  all  subscription  applicants  who  send  48 
cents.”  Whoever  sent  for  a  portfolio  was  to 
get  a  “cash  premium,1'  the  largest  being  $5,000 
and  the  smallest  $3.  Everybody  was  to  get 
at  least  $2  in  the  form  of  a  cash  premium. 
There  were  no  blanks  and  no  charge  for 
tickets.  The  paper  with  100,000  circulation 
expected,  it  is  stated,  to  get  from  advertising, 
etc;.,  $438, S00,  with  a  net  profit  of  $381,600. 
Three-quarters  of  this  would  come  out  of  ad 
vertising.  The  bigger  the  circulation  the 
greater  the  advertising.  Every  subscriber 
was  worth  to  a  paper  of  100,000  circulation 
$3  81.  The  Farming  World  proposed  to  keep 
the  81  cents  and  give  the  subscribers  the  #3. 
The  advertisement  stated  in  conclusion  that  a 
cash-premium  order  for  from  $3  to  $5,000 
went  with  every  portfolio.  These  cash  prem¬ 
iums  were  to  be  paid  through  any  bank,  post, 
or  express  office.  “You  run  no  risk,  except 
of  being  benefited.  Then  don’t  wait,  but  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  now,  to-day. 
Telegraph  instantly,  acknowledging  receipt, 
when  a  cash  premium  order  of  $500  or  more 
is  received.” 

“First  these  advertisements  were  dissemin¬ 
ated,  and  then  came  the  rush  of  orders  for 
portfolios.  These  portfolios,  for  which  48 
cents  are  charged,  are  worth  about  ten  cents 
or  something  less  than  that,  apiece.  The 
money  began  pouring  in  for  them  and  the 
Farming  World  began  sending  out  its  ‘cash 
premium  orders,1  which  are  now  pouring  in 
upon  the  banks  here  and  upon  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  country  people  with  a  request  that 
they  be  cashed.  While  the  person  who  read 
the  advertisement  fancied  that  the  cash  pre¬ 
mium  order  meant  that  he  was  to  get  the 
cash  when  he  sent  it  in,  he  now  finds,  upon 
reading  the  premium  orders  in  question,  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  out  of  a  fund  of  $300,000, 
which  is  to  be  secured  by  increased  adverti¬ 
sing,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  certainty 
when  the  aforesaid  premiums  will  be  paid. 
It  is  stated  payment  will  be  made  as  fast  as 
the  fund,  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  paid, 
accumulates;  but  inquiry  at  the  office  failed 
to  ascertain  whether  any  fund  was  accumu¬ 
lating,  or  whether  any  of  them  will  be  paid. 

“It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  subject.  The  advertisement 
speaks  for  itself.  A  concern  which  gives 
papers  for  nothing,  and  which,  out  of  its  pro¬ 
fits  of  $381,000  a  year,  proposes  to  give  away 
$300,000,  ought  to  be  looked  on  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  suspicion  by  the  country 
people,  whom  the  managers  of  this  concern 
are  trying  to  induce  to  send  them  in  niey.” 

Several  other  journalistic  “enterprises,” 
mostly  of  an  agricultural  nature,  are  appeal¬ 
ing  for  public  patronage  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  put  forth  by  the  Farming  World. 
Among  journalists  and  all  acquainted  with 
journalism,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  these  “speculators”  will  never  be  full- 
filled,  if  for  no  other  reasoD,  because  the 
amount  they  profess  to  expect  from  advertise¬ 
ments  will  never  be  realized.  No  sane,  honest, 
busiuess  man,  in  our  opinion,  could  expect 
such  results;  nor  would  aBy  such  man  make 
such  promises  based  on  such  preposterous 
notions.  We  don’t  think  these  suits  will  ever 
be  brought  to  trial,  and  if  they  are,  we  have 
no  doubt  they  will  oe  decided  in  favor  of  our 
esteemed  contemporaries,  who  merely  wished 
to  protect  the  public  from  what  they  consider¬ 
ed  fraudulent  pretentions. 

Within  a  year,  we  have  warned  our  friends 
three  times  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
“Bohemian  Oats”  humbug.  For  the  last  six 
years  at  least,  and,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
for  the  lass  eight,  we  have  ha  I  occasion  to 
caution  our  readers  against  the  sharpers  who 
have  been  trying  to  induce  them  to  pay  a 
large  price  (usually  $10  a  bushel)  for  these 
oats,  the  sellers  agreeing  to  buy  the  entire 
produce  back  at  from  $5  to  $10  a  bushel,  for 
the  terms  vary  in  different  sections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  tricksters’  notion  of  tbegullibil- 
ity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oats  have  no 
special  merit  either  in  yield  or  quality;  ami 
we  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  produce  has  beeu  bought  at  the 


stipulated  price  from  outside  parties,  though 
we  have  seen  “testimonials”  to  that  effect, 
but  investigation  showed  that,  these  were 
furnished  by  parties “interested  ’in  the  swindle. 
We  have  had, however, a  number  of  complaints 
from  those  who  have  been  gulled.  “Asso¬ 
ciations,”  usually  consisting  oF  a  single  person, 
though  often  of  a  considerable  number,  have 
been  formed  to  “work”’  this  fraud,  and  during 
the  last  few  years,  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
been  bamboozled  by  them  The  “Hulless  Oats” 
hoax  is  worked  in  the  same  way;  but  is  funny 
only  to  the  sharpers. 

A  similar  fraud,  or  rather  a  worse  one,  but  in 
the  same  line,  has  just  been  started  by  the 
“Cotton  Belt,”  a  paper  that  claims  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  though  we  cannot 
find  its  name  in  the  mercantile  directories  or 
the  advertising  agents’  newspaper  lists— and 
these  contaiu  the  name  of  every  daily,  bi¬ 
weekly,  weekly,  semi-monthly,  monthly  and 
quarterly  published  regularly  in  the  United 
States.  This  concern  offers  the  “Mammoth 
Cuban  Corn”  “worth  $3  a  sack,”  for  60  cents 
a  sack  to  each  of  its  “2,053  representatives,” 
there  being  only  one  such  “representative”  iu 
each  county,  and  that  chosen  “represeutive” 
is  appointed  by  the  “Cotton  Belt,”  which  also 
agrees  to  furnish  him  with  itself  twice  a  month 
for  a  year,  for  the  small  sum  of  40  cents, 
though  the  regular  price  is  $3!  Thus  each 
“representative”  will  get  a  $8  sack  of  corn  for 
60  cents,  and  a  $2  paper  for  40  ceuts,  or  $5 
worth  of  goods  for  the  merely  nominal  sum  of 
$1.  Moreover,  it  agrees  to  pay  $5  a  peck  for 
all  the  corn  raised  in  1885,  from  the  seed  of 
its  Mammoth  Cuban!  Furthermore,  it  offers 
a  liberal  premium  for  the  largest  yield. 

Have  jou  ever  heard  of  “capping  the  cli¬ 
max?"  Well,  this  offer  “caps  the  climax”  of 
all  the  other  grain  frauds.  What  sublime  faith 
m  the  gullibility  of  agriculturists!  What — 
but  to  assume  that  the  slightest  hint  at  the 
nature  of  this  proposal  would  be  needed, 
would  be  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  most 
stupid  among  our  readers, — not  among  our 
subscribers ,  mind  you,  for  among  these,  of 
course,  there  are  no  “stupids.” 

The  Culverwell  Medical  Company  which  ad¬ 
vertises  quite  extensively  from  this  city,  is  a 
picayune  affair  with  a  highfalutin  name.  It  is 
in  a  base  business  followed  only  by  fellows  who 
think  they  are  meting  out  justice  by  fleecing 
their  victims  as  closely  as  the  miserable  wretch¬ 
es  will  endure.  There  isn’t  an  honorable  con¬ 
cern  in  this  business  in  North  Ameriea.ioclud- 
ing  Mexico,  Canada  and  Alaska.  “Dr.”  T. 
Williams,  Milwaukee,  is  in  the  same  category. 

To  Many  Inquirers  — If  your  questions 
are  not  answered  “by  return  mail,"  as  some 
of  you  ask;  or  “in  the  next  issue,”  as  many  of 
you  request,  pray  don’t  jump  to  the  hasty  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  “Eye-opener”  is  asleep,  or  lazy, 
or  negligent,  or  indifferent  to  your  wishes. 
That  would  be  doing  the  Eye-opener  an  injus¬ 
tice  more  monstrous  than  any  the  swiudlers 
about  wbom  you  are  inquisitive,  are  trying  to 
do  you.  The  Eye-opener  has  eyes  constantly 
wide-open  in  search  of  eye-opening  informa¬ 
tion;  but  so  multitudinous  are  the  cheats, 
swindlers,  humbugs,  and  rascals  who  are  try¬ 
ing  to  prey  on  the  gullibility  an  1  greed  of  the 
public,  and  especially  of  the  rural  part  of  it, 
and  so  multifarious  are  their  tricks  and  dis¬ 
guises,  that  to  keep  track  of  all  of  them  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  to  investigate  many  of  them 
takes  time  and  trouble.  Wait  with  some 
Christian  patience,  therefore,  until  your  curi¬ 
osity  is  satisfied,  and  have  no  dealings  what¬ 
ever  with  the  party  inquired  about  until  your 
question  is  answered,  philosophically  remem¬ 
bering  that,  even  if  the  answer  never  comes, 
and  you  never  deal  with  the  party,  you  will 
never  be  swindled,  as  would  very  likely  be  your 
lot  were  you  to  disregard  this  bit  of  advice. 

for  lb  o  nun. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS?.  RAY  CLARK. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FRANKLIN  SQUARE 
LIBRARY. 

We  are  great  admirers  of  Aunie  L,  Jack  in 
this  household.  We  swear  by  her  writiugs,  as 
the  old  saying  is,  but  I  must  dissent  in  part 
from  what  she  has  to  say  iu  the  Rural  on 
“The  Franklin  Square”  and  other  cheap  libra¬ 
ries.  I  know  to  one  poor  mortal  they  have 
proved  an  inestimable  blessing;  let  me  give  a 
bit  from  my  own  experience. 

I  was  reared  in  a  bustling  New  England  vil¬ 
lage,  where  all  classes  aud  ages  of  society  con¬ 
sidered  it  almost  a  disgrace  not  to  read, 
think,  and  study.  Our  clothes  might  be  shab¬ 
by  and  old-fasbioued,  but  we  tried  to  keep 
our  minds  bright  and  keen.  Two  courses  of 
cheap  lectures  every  Winter,  when  we  heurd 
Gough,  Beecher,  aud  such  women  as  Anna 
Dickinson  and  Grace  Greenwood;  two  large 
hook  clubs  and  ufuir  circulating  library,  with 
all  our  spuro  cash  invested  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  mugaziues  and  newspapers,  gave  plenty 
of  intellectual  food  of  all  sorts  aud  kinds,  aud 


there  was  no  danger  of  the  mind  starving. 
To-day,  transplanted  from  a  pushing,  energet¬ 
ic  village  to  a  lonely  farm  far  from  my  New 
England  home,  arnoug  a  different  people,  who 
consider  money  spent  on  books  wasted,  time 
spent  in  reading  as  idleness,  I  am  thankful 
every  day  of  my  life  for  “The  Franklin 
Square”  and  other  cheap  libraries.  I  might, 
spend  time  and  money  on  a  grand  supper  for 
my  neighbors  trying  to  have  a  few  more 
kinds  of  cake,  pickles,  meats,  etc.,  than  the 
last  lady  who  gave  a  tea  party  had,  and  if  I 
came  out  ahead  I  would  be  a  model  wife  and 
housekeeper.  But  let  that  time  and  money  be 
spent  on  books,  and  the  remarks  made  about 
me  would  not  be  at  all  pleasant.  Of  course  I 
cannot  borrow  books  in  this  neighborhood, 
except  in  one  or  two  reading  families;  there 
is  no  library,  and  few  newspapers,  and  often 
I  have  felt  as  hungry  for  a  good  book  as  ever 
a  starving  man  did  for  a  good  dinner.  1  have 
no  money  to  buy  books, dearly  as  1  love  them — 
and  Annie  L.  Jack  herself  cannot  prize  good 
books  more  than  I  do,  cannot  feel  more  as  if 
they  were  living  personal  friends,— but  1  can 
use  50  or  60  cents  a  couple  of  times  a  year  and 
invest  in  “Franklin  Square,”  or  other  cheap 
books,  and  what  a  boon  they  have  been  to  me ! 
I  never  can  tell  how  many  lonely  evenings 
they  have  peopled  with  the  best  of  society  of 
all  lands  and  ages.  How  many  dreary  Sun¬ 
days,  kept  from  church  by  my  little  ones, 
have  Farrar’s  “Life  of  Christ,"  Smiles’s 
“Duty,”  Hughes’s  “Manliness  of  Christ," 
though  only  in  the  cheapest  of  dress,  preached 
me  the  most  wonderful  of  sermons  aud  helped 
me  to  a  nobler,  higher  life  as  surely  as  if 
bound  in  plush  and  lettered  with  gold.  If  I 
had  the  money,  in  the  choicest  of  bindings 
these  books  should  stand  upon  uiy  shelves,  hut 
as  1  have  not,  I  am  thankful  for  the  despised 
paper-covered  edition.  1  say  to  the  young, 
with  Annie  L  Jack,  don't,  fill  your  minds  with 
trash,  and  I  add  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  less  need  of  reading  trash  than  to¬ 
day.  Cultivate  a  taste  for  history,  poetry, 
travels,  biography,  and  if  you  cannot  have  an 
“ edition  de  hare,"  never  mind:  better  have  a 
mind  that  craves  good,  pure  food,  and  only  a 
“Franklin  Square”  to  gratify  your  taste  for 
reading,  than  a  library  filled  with  choice  edi¬ 
tions  bound  iu  Russia  aud  morocco  and  calf, 
with  no  mind  to  enjoy  the  contents  of  your 
beautiful  volumes.  Are  you  fond  of  history? 
there  is  Green's  “History  of  England,”  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  “History  of  Our  Own  Time,”  and 
many  other's.  Farrar,  and  Geike,  and  Hughes, 
aud  Smiles,  whose  religious  works  cannot  be 
surpassed,  for  those  who  crave  something  to 
help  them  on  their  Christian  course.  Bicker- 
stetb  and  Arnold  for  the  poetical.  Are  you  a 
novel  reader?  again,  I  say  don’t  read  trash 
when  for  the  price  of  a  dime  novel  you  may 
commune  with  such  minds  as  George  Eliot, 
George  MacDonald,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  aud  hosts  of  other  pure  aud  brilliant 
writers.  *  m.  c.  b. 

A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 

I  have  just  been  reading,  in  one  of  our 
weeklies,  an  article  written  by  Prof.  Louis 
Harel,  on  the  habit  of  eating  snow,  which 
children  practice  to  more  or  less  extent;  that 
it  is  a  most  injurious  practice  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  throat  and  stomach  diseases.  He  fur¬ 
ther  says:  “Aside  from  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  there  is  another  very  important 
factor  to  be  considered.  Snow  is  not  at  all  as 
pure  as  could  be  expected  from  its  splendid 
white  color;  it  contains,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  impurities  of  the  air,  such  as  smoke,  coal 
dust  aud  dust  from  other  sources,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances. 
Another  equally  as  bad  a  habit  is  that  of 
drinking  ice  water.  The  ice  we  use  is  gener¬ 
ally  frozen  river  water,  which  contains  quite 
an  amount  of  impurities,  mineral  as  well  as 
vegetable;  the  vegetable  substances  of  the 
water  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  it  has 
been  proved  by  chemical  and  physiological 
investigation,  that  they  are  the  actual  cause 
of  quite  a  number  of  diseases:  by  dissolving 
ice  iu  water  we  drink  all  these  impurities, 
aud  thus  expos©  ourselves  to  a  danger  of 
which  people  usually  have  but  little  idea.” 
Surely  here  is  something  worth  considering. 
*  *  *  It  was  new  to  me  that  an  absolute 
diet  of  skim-milk  would  invariably  cure 
Bright's  disease,  when  a  friend  iuformed  me 
of  this  cure  on  excellent  authority.  *  *  * 
To  any  one  having  occasion  to  dress  a  blister, 
I  would  say  that  a  salve  made  of  bdetmax, 
with  about  four  times  the  quantity  of  fresh 
lard,  will  prove  cooling  uud  healing,  spread 
thinly  on  a  piece  of  soft  cotton  and  laid  over 
the  raw  flesh.  *  *  *  How  much  the 

physical  exerts  an  influence  over  the  mind 
and  actions!  Thomas  Carlyle — poor  dyspeptic 
that  we  are  told  he  was — might  have  been  a 
far  different  man  hud  his  health  been  perfect, 
and  many  a  rankling  word  should  doubtless 
be  attributed  to  bodily  discomfort  rather  than 
to  a  cruel  deliberation.  Aud  yet  we  are  ready 
to  censure  all  humanity,  which  wo  have  uo 


more  right  to  do  than  to  enter  a*  neighbor's 
house  and  order  him  about  according  to  our 
own,  perhaps  narrow,  ideas  of  right  or  duty. 
*  *  *  My  house  plants  are  thriving.  I  give 
them  a  bountiful  showering  once  or  twice  a 
week;  petunia  budded  full,  but  as  a  friend 
said,  “I  do  not  like  them,  they  have  no  en¬ 
ergy  of  character  whatever,  lopping  around." 
My  Jacob’s  ladder  is  l>.;j  yard  in  length.  *  *  * 
I  see  Anthony  Trollope,  George  Bancroft, 
Uljver  W.  Holmes,  Schiller  and  others  ranged 
along  the  music  rack  of  the  nielodeon:  I 
wonder  if  they  ever  thought  of  figuring  ou 
“Authors’  ”  cards,  or  of  being  set  up  iu  music, 
to  be  rendered  by  little  fingers.  *  *  *  It  is 
not  a  very  romantic  subject,  but  if  the  sisters 
want  their  hens  to  lay,  t  believe  I  can  tell 
them  how.  They  want,  a  great  variety  of  food. 

I  give  hot  corn  mornings;  at  noon,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  a  mush  consisting  of  tnasbed,  boiled 
potatoes,  chopped  greeu  food,  cabbage,  tur¬ 
nips,  beets,  half  decayed  apples,  onions,  etc., 
scraps  from  the  table,  all  the  egg  shell*,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper  once  a 
week,  the  same  of  sulphur;  add  hot  water  to 
this  mixture  and  mix  thick  with  meal. 

We  have  buckwheat  atul  barley  on  hand  all 
the  time,  and  the  refuse  coal  ashes  are  thrown 
in  a  heap  where  they  reside.  A  good  deal  of 
work?  Yes,  but  the  many  dozens  of  eggs  I 
have  sold  have  fully  repaid  me.  *  *  *  I 
hope  we  all  appreciate  the  great  addition  to 
the  mauy  good  “tialts”  of  the  Rural,  that  we 
have,  in  finding  it  all  ready  to  read,  no  cutting 
or  sewing  now  to  be  done.  *  *  *  In  a 

paper  printed  at  Appleton,  Wis  ,  a  copy  of 
which  was  recently  sent  me  by  a  friend  of 
Anld  Lang  Syne,  occurs  the  following  item: 
“A  roller  skating  rink  has  been  established  at 
Sbiocton  in  the  old  Thespian  Hall.  Eben  E. 
Rexford,  the  poet,  flies  through  space  with 
frantic,  gestures,  forcibly  reminding  one  of 
Darius  Green  and  bis  flying  machine.”  Hav¬ 
ing  once  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Rexford,  and  knowing  his  love  for  a  good 
joke,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  inserted  this 
item  himself.  When  1  knew  Sbiocton,  it  was 
a  very  primitive  village  indeed.  Now  it  has 
railroads  and  all  the  modern  improvements. 

EVA  AMES. 

“OVER  THE  HILLS  TO  THE  POOR 
HOUSE.” 

In  reading  the  Rural  of  Nov.  29lh,  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  piece  referring  to  the  poem  of  Will 
Carleton‘s,“Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  House,1' 
and  the  good  influence  it  had  exerted.  I  was 
reminded  of  a  little  thing  which  came  under 
my  own  observation,  showing  the  power  of 
the  poem  to  touch  both  old  and  young.  It 
was  several  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  pub 
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To  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  purify 
garments  without 

c> 

injury,  they  must 
be  boiled  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  oily  ex¬ 
udations  of  the 
skin,  and  loosen 
the  dirt,  when 
both  can  easily  be 
removed  by  using 
a  mild  but  effective 
soap,  like  the 

“Ivory”  (99iVo% 
pure).  Washing 
Compounds  and 
Soap  recommend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  in 
cold  water,  to  save 
labor,  fuel,  etc.,  are 
highly  chemical- 
led,  and  are  so 
strong  that  they 
attack  and  destroy 
any  fabric  they  are 
used  on. 
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fished  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  The  oldest  boy  of 
the  house,  then  13  years  of  age,  had  been 
reading  it  aloud  to  his  cousin ;  as  he  finished 
he  turned  towards  her  and  in  all  seriousness 
said:  “Hester,  I  never  mean  to  get  married, 
I  don't  want  any  son’s  wife  souring  on  ma.” 

I  think  the  author  might  feel  gratified  if  he 
knew  that  his  work  had  called  into  exercise 
such  a  chivalrous  feeling  in  a  boy  toward  his 
mother. 

It  is  the  highest  mission  of  true  poetry  to 
awaken  in  us  generous  and  noble  thoughts 
and  lead  us  imperceptibly  into  a  higher  and 
better  life.  Carleton,  like  Scott,  touches  the 
feelings  of  sterling,  rugged,  plain  people,  and 
where  other  writers  are  merely  admired,  he 
is  beloved.  b  c.  d. 


oood-nioht. 


Say  not  good  bye!  Dear  friend,  from  thee 
A  word  too  sad  that,  word  would  be. 

Say  not  good-bye!  Soy  but  good-night; 
And  say  it  with  thy  tender,  light, 
Caressing  voice  that  links  the  bliss 
Of  yet  another  duy  with  this, 
say  hut  good -night. 

Say  not  good  bye!  Say  but  good-night; 

A  word  that  blossefl  In  Its  light, 
tn  leaving  hope  of  many  a  kind, 

Sweet  day,  like  this  we  leave  behind, 

Say  but  good  night!  oh,  never  say 
A  word  that  taketli  thee  away! 

Say  but  good-night! 

Good-night! 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


CHARITY  SWEETHEART, 

Burt  brought  me  a  valentine  to- da}'  from 
the  Post-office.  It  was  not  one  of  the  common 
sort,  but  more  like  a  Christmas  card,  ouly 
flowers  with  a  pretty  verse,  which  ended: 

•‘Swift,  success  to  high  endeavor. 

These  be  thine,  and  thine  forever.” 


I  thought  the  word  “endeavor”  was  written 
in  glowing  characters,  but  it  was  quite  likely 
only  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter.  It  made 
me  feel  irnpatieut  with  myself  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  so  little.  But  perhaps  what  I  thiuk  so 
little  may  be  the  best  thing  for  me,  anti  I 
ought  not  to  repine.  All  through  the  short 
days  it  did  seem  as  if  the  three  meals  took 
most  of  the  time,  and  I  ouly  had  the  long 
evenings  to  do  the  sewing  and  meuding  in.  I 
got  Burt  interested  in  “Smiles’  Self-Help,’’ 
and  he  has  read  it  all  through.  It  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  and  reassuring  for  those  who  have 
to  contend  with,  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Some  one  sent  me  a  gift  again 
this  year.  It  is  a  book  of  poems  by  a  lady  in 
Missouri,  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Rich,  and  I  open  it 
every  morning  as  I  would  a  calendar.  1  have 
pasted  all  my  Emerson  calendar  together, 
priuting  over  the  days  of  the  week,  and  it  is 
as  good  as  new,  and  worth  another  year’s 
reading.  My  boon  of  poems  is  real  ly  a  trea¬ 
sure,  and  I  envied  the  beautiful  descriptions 
the  writer  gives  of  flowers  and  home-love. 
There  is  one  poem  called  “Little  Phil,”  that  is 
worth  the  whole  of  the  book,  if  the  rest  was 
blank  paper.  It  ought  to  he  illustrated,  as 
many  poems  no  more  worthy  have  been.  It 
tells  of  three  children  whose  mother  had  died, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  lose  her  in  the 
graveyard  among  so  many  new  graves,  so 
they  saved  a  little  money,  and  were  making  a 
bargain  with  a  carpenter  for  a  “head  board.” 
They  said: 


“Put  ou  It  that  she  was  forty,  In  November,  she  went 
away 

That  she  was  the  best  of  mothers,  and  we  haven't 
forgot  to  pray, 

And  we  mean  to  uu  as  she  taught  ub— be  loving  and 
true  and  square. 


This  poem  always  makes  my  heart  ache  to 
read,  and  I  gave  a  throb  of  satisfaction  when 
the  carpenter  “cuddled”  the  lad 

“Close  lip  to  the  great  heart’s  shelter," 
and  promised  him  the  best  the  shop  could 
furnish.  I  thiuk  that  my  little  book  with  its 
dainty  gray  cover,  will  be  a  long-cherished 
delight,  find  it  makes  me  think  of  mother  a 
great  deal,  especially  in  one  pathetic  verse: 

"1  think  the  sting  of  death  must  be 
Resigning  love’s  sweet  mastery; 

To  bid  our  little  ones  ’Good  night;' 

To  turn  from  home  and  Its  delight 
Even  with  ull  of  heaven  In  sight," 


Reading  such  poems  must  buve  a  good  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind,  and  it  is  beautiful  to 
thiuk  some  people  can  write  them.  Father 
didn't  try  for  the  Rural  prize  potatoes, 
though  we  had  some  immense  Boston  Markets. 
I  don’t  think  the  biggest  potatoes  are  the  best 
for  Cooking,  and  I  often  think,  when  at  the 
Fair,  that  they  ought  to  exhibit  the  potatoes 
boiled  to  show  their  good  qualities.  Potatoes 
are  like  people— they  need  the  test  of  fire  and 
water  to  try  them  fairly.  You  can’t  tell  the 
true  or  false  heart  of  a  man  or  a  potato  by 
the  outwardskin  or  appearance,  “Or  of  a  girl 
either,”  says  Burt,  looking  over  my  shoulder. 

Whut  are  the  qualifications!”  L  ask,  and  he 
replies:  “A  sister  should  lie  like  a  potato  in 
not  having  too  many  eyes, evenness  of  temper, 
keep  well,  and  have  a  heart  that  is  sound  to 


the  core — able  to  stand  the  fire.”  And  then  I 
added:  “Dry  and  thin  skinned,”  at  which  we 
both  laughed  merrily  and  gave  up  the  com¬ 
parison. 

CHAMOIS  SKINS. 

Among  the  indispensables  in  our  Domestic 
Economy  are  chamois  skins,  and  I  propose  to 
tell  the  Rural  readers  of  some  of  the  uses  we 
put  them  to.  New  skins  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  warm  (not  hot)  water  and  soap; 
rub  them  well  and  rinse  until  the  water  is 
clear. 

For  washing  windows,  looking  glasses,  etc., 
use  warm  water  with  i  teaspoon fnl  of  ammonia 
to  each  quart.  Wet  the  chamois,  and  go  care¬ 
fully  over  the  whole  windows ;  afterwards  rinse 
the  skin,  squeeze  as  dry  as  possible,  aDd  wipe 
the  glass — no  bard  rubbing  i3  necessary. 

For  cleaning  nickel  plate  on  stoves,  etc.,  we 
make  a  paste  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
ammonia  thickeued  with  whiting.  With  a 
small  piece  of  skin  spread  the  paste  over  the 
nickel,  and  leave  it  until  quite  dry,  then  go 
over  it  with  a  dry,  clean  piece  of  skin,  and  it 
will  be  as  bright  as  new,  and  not  at  all  injured. 

For  cleaning  varnished  wood  work,  such  as 
carriages,  graining,  etc  ,  chamois  is  excellent, 
because  it  does  not  scratch  and  leaves  no  lint. 

For  wash  rags  pieces  of  chamois  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  flannel  or  linen,  especially  for  infants 
or  delicate-skinned  people. 

A  jacket  made  of  chamois,  neatly  bound 
with  ribbou,  is  pretty  and  warm,  and  is  nice 
to  wear  under  “Newmarkets”  or  other  tight- 
fitting  outside  garments. 

A  friend  atllicted  with  asthma  is  benefited 
by  wearing  chamois  chest-protectors.  Any 
o’d  “bach”  can  make  them,  as  each  is  simply 
a  piece  of  skin  large  enough  to  come  down 
over  the  lungs  in  front  and  a  few  inches  over 
the  back,  with  a  hole  large  enough  for  the 
head  to  pass  through;  two  of  these  are  nec 
essary,  as  they  should  be  changed  and  cleans¬ 
ed  frequently.  Chamois  has  good  wearing 
qualities,  and  if  care  is  taken  never  to  put  it 
in  hot  water,  a  skin  will  last  for  years. 

MARY  MANN, 


SYMPATHY  FOR  CHARITY. 

I  see  by  our  last  Rural  that  Aunt  Em  is 
in  sympathy  with  Charity  Sweetheart.  I 
wish  Charity  to  know  there  ure  others  who 
have  been  greatly  iutoiested  in  her  letters 
and  felt  a  keen  sympathy  for  her  in  her  lone¬ 
liness.  I  think  she  did  well  to  make  believe 
she  liked  the  lard  trying  business  even  long 
enough  to  get  through  with  it.  She  does 
well,  though  to  make  the  best  ctf  her  lot,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  she  may  yet  attain  to  a  more 
coogenial  position  which  her  appreciation  of 
fine  art.  and  good  literature  makes  ns  all  feel 
she  would  be  able  to  fill.  I  know  several 
young  ladies  who  have  plenty  of  good  books, 
nice  music,  (and  could  have  flowers,  too,  if 
they  would.)  a  fine  home  and  mothers  to  over 
see  the  work,  who  are  very  unhappy  and  mis¬ 
erable  because  they  cannot  live  somewhere 
besides  on  a  farm.  They  had  better  make 
good  resolves  and  live  up  to  them  as  Charity 
has  doue,  for  by  so  doing,  believe  me,  better 
times  will  come  the  sooner,  a  suscribek. 


NOTES. 

A  room  crowded  to  discomfort  with  furni¬ 
ture  and  ornaments,  no  matter  how  costly,  is 
never  restful  and  home-like,  aud  always  sug¬ 
gests  the  museum  or  the  shop. 

Flour  must  uot  be  kept  where  it  is  likely  to 
become  damp. 

A  light  carpet  will  show  soil  or  stain  less 
readily  than  a  dark  one. 

While  there  are  a  thousand  wrong  methods 
of  traiuing  children,  there  can  be  only  one 
right  one,  and  that  must  be  based  upon  u  true 
knowledge  of  their  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment,  carried  out  with  sympathy  and 
constantly  modified  in  accordance  with  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  as  conditions  differ 
in  different  individuals. 

The  use  of  poor  soap  is  said  to  be  the  most 
prolific  source  of  skiu  diseases.  If  this  be 
true,  a  person  suffering  from  such  trouble 
should  at  once  make  a  change  in  the  soap  he 
is  using. 

- - 

DOING  UP  CURTAINS. 

I  have  just  given  a  set  of  white  lace 
curtains  a  light  coffee  tint,  which  is 
now  so  fashionable.  The  curtains  were 
soiled,  so  1  washed  them  with  “Ivory”  soap, 
rinsed  them,  then  put  them  through  a  rinse 
water  prepared  as  follows:  A  small  quantity 
of  yellow  ochre  powder  was  mixed  with  a 
little  water  and  strained  through  a  thin  mus¬ 
lin  bag.  This  dye  was  added  to  the  rinse 
water  until  the  desired  shade  was  obtained. 
The  curtains  must  not  be  wrung  from  this,  but 
be  simply  pressed  with  the  hands  aud  either 
hung  up  to  dry  or  pinned  to  the  carpet  on 
sheets.  mrs  economy. 

♦  »»  - 

Prof.  II  or*  lord'*  Kukliig  Powder 

is  recommended  by  physicians  as  healthful 
aud  nutritious.  Try  it. — Adv. 


gftigttUattfimsi  Advertising. 


THE  BEST 

remedy,  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
is  Ayer’s  Pills.  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Decker- 
ton,  Germantown,  Pa.,  writes:  44 For 
three  years  I  was  afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  T  tried  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief.  I 
was  advised  to  use  Ayer’s  Pills,  and, 
having  done  so,  believe  my  liver  is  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.”  Thos. 
GeniSta,  Webster,  N. H.,  writes:  44 1  was 
compelled  to  quit,  work  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  bilious  trouble.  In  less  than  one 
month  I  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Pills.”  Jacob  Little,  Tampico,  Mexico, 
writes :  “  Ayer's  Pills  cured  me  of  Stom¬ 
ach  and  Liver  troubles,  which  annoyed  me 
for  years.  By  using  them  occasionally, 
I  enjoy  the  best  of  health.” 


EFFECTS. 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  made  from  the  concen¬ 
trated  extracts  and  active  remedial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purely  vegetable  substances. 
They  are,  therefore,  far  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  iu  their  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  tonic  effects  than  Pills  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  from  powdered  drugs. 
M.  C.  Lawson,  Greenville,  Term.,  writes: 
••  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  Stomach 
and  Liver  troubles  with  excellent  results.” 
J.  31.  Hodgdon,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes: 
44 Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable  as  a  cathartic, 
and  especially  for  their  action  upon  the 
liver.  I  am  sure  they  saved  my  life.” 
Antoine  Albertz,  Los  Angelos,  Cal., 
writes:  44  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills  cured 
me  of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  when  the 
medicine  given  me  by  the  doctors  failed 
to  do  any  good.” 


Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

UK.  J.  AY K R  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

and  pachittmj. 


The  Union  Grain  Drill, 


nr n  r\v>  WTTnnTTT 


A.  New  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 


The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  which  the  operutor  can  ride  and  see  his  work, and  at  the  -ame  time 
control  the  machine.  •  No  Grab  Wheels  Feed  is  it-ackO  ihrsoti.y  os  rut  .uut  v  POSITIVE  FORCE 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  w  ill  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
and  Leveler. 


The  “ACM  E"  subjects  the  soil  to  tho  action  of  a  Steel  Crustier  and  Lcee-f«r,  and  to  the  CMtiiqr,  Ziftina, 
Turning  process  of  oorm.K  uanus  of  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  cuttinj  fwo/yr.  Thus  the  three  operations  Of  erusAinp  lumps,  leer  Imp  o(T  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  putecrtcina  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  lime.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Sprtno  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  esieclatlii  adapted  to  In  veriest  sod  and  hard  elav.  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  soil, and  is  checnly  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  *«r/ao«i of  the  ground. 


Variety  nl  Siws,  I  to  15  tret  vrlde.  We  deliver  Iree  at  our  distributing  depots 


I>«>  NOT  BIC  DEt'ElVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base,  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  nt»  “ ACMJL ” 
on  trial .  We  will  send  a  double  [tany  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer,  in  It  he  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  seud  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  M4eL  V,  Drattanr  Manufactory  asp  Principal  Office: 

HARRISBURG,  l*A.  Ildbll  OC  Druuicr,  MILLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B. -"TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Essays."  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAMK.THIS  PAPER. 


_ _ \ - SOWER 


BROAD \  f CAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 


C.W.  DORR,  Manager 

RACUiB  SEEDER  COMPANY,  1U 


Sows  All  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring' 
broadcast* t  ig— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method,  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  evou.  .Vot  affected  by  in'd  '39 
seed  is  uot  thrown  upwards.  Sows  hull  or  full 
.cost,  on  cither  or  both  sides  of  wagon  Hcaihly 
>(  Cached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
;usi d  wherever  the)  can  be  driven  1  .n»«*  «  II re- 
•time.  Sows  »  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crop  oue- 
fourth  lursrr  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
'  llrouilciLHter  made;  most  accurate  Agricultural 
implement  iu  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recom- 
tueuded  by  Agricultural  eolkve*  and  beet  fanners 
lulls.  Fully  warranted— ivrf<vtl>  simple  Do 
not  he  put  off  with  n.,/  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  frre  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  t. vtuuoulals. 

vomer  ii  st.,  dks  moines,  iow  a. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  31. 

We  are  sorry  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  the 
extensive  works  of  the  Marvin  Safe  Co.,  of 
this  city,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Feb.  20.  which  will  entail  heavy  loss 
and  temporary  stoppage  of  the  works.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  we  exchanged  a  Her¬ 
ring  safe  for  one  of  this  company’s  latest  im¬ 
proved,  as  we  regarded  it  as  standing  at  the 
head. . ,  A  corn  cob  pipe  factory  at  Washington. 
Mo.,  employs  fifty  men  . The  Commis¬ 

sioner  of  Education  places  the  number  of 
medical  students  in  this  country  in  1S73  at 
8.6SI:  in  1883  we  had  15,151.  The  medical 
schools  during  this  period  increased  from  94 
to  134.  Too  many  doctors,  by  far,  for  their 
own  prosperity  and  the  health  of  the  public.. 

. .  The  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 

has  four  girls  among  its  pages  and  its  docket 

clerk  is  a  woman  .... . This  Winter  has 

been  one  of  destructive  severity  to  feathered 
game  in  Illinois.  Many  prairie  chickens  have 
been  frozen  to  death,  and  quails  have  been 
almost  exterminated . The  yearly  pro¬ 

duct  of  American  forests  exceeds  in  value 
bat  of  all  the  iron,  steel  and  coal  combined.. 

. During  the  Exposition  iu  New  Orleans 

forty  gambling  houses,  where  banking  games 
are  run,  keep  open  night  and  day.  Gamblers 
have  assembled  therefrom  all  over  the  Union, 
and,  with  the  Louisiana  Lottery  and  other 
well  known  attractions.  New  Orleans  is,  for 
the  time  beiDg.  the  wickedest  city  in  the  Union. 
....Montreal  loses  a  prominent  merchant  in 
the  death  of  Thomas  Ramp,  He  was  president 
of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  at  one  time  was 
the  head  o  f  the  Harbor  Com  mission  ....  Mr. 
Randall’s  left  leg  is  so  swollen  and  stiff  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism  that  he  cannot 
bear  his  weight  upon  "it.  Speaker  Carlisle  is 
said  to  be  threatened  with  Bright’s  disease. 

. The  Hocking  Valley  strike,  which  began 

in  April,  is  ended.  Announcements  were  made 
Suuda3'"that  the  commissary  had  given  out. 
that  aid  was  no  longer  coming  in,  and  advis¬ 
ing  the  men  to  get  work.  Many  of  the  men 
went  in  last  week  in  anticipation  of  a  climax. 
....The  excessive  snows  and  consequent  snow 
blockades  on  the  Western  railroads  have 
caused  a  ”coal  famine'1  in  many  places;  ma¬ 
terial  for  fires  have  been  very  scanty,  and 
much  suffering  has  resulted  among  the  poor, 
even  in  so  large  a  place  as  Chicago.  In  some 
small  country  places  the  distress  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  severe,  especially  in  the  extreme 
Northwest .  All  over  the  West  the  Win¬ 

ter  has  been  very  rigorous  indeed,  with  unu¬ 
sually  heavy  snows.and intensely  cold  weather. 
. The  greatest  loss  of  mail  matter  on  re¬ 
cord  was  caused  on  Friday  by  the  burning  of 
the  mail  train  on  the  Virginia  Midland  Rail¬ 
road,  at  Four  Mile  Run.  Five  train  hands 
were  killed,  and  a  vast  amount  ot  Southern 
mail  matter  was  burned,  including  valuables 
in  letters  and  registered  letters.  Mishap  due 

to  collision  of  mail  and  freight  trains . 

The  bill  to  put  Geu.  Grant  on  tbe  “retired’1 
list  has  been  defeated  iu  the  House,  as  there 
was  .not  quite  a  two-tbird  majority  in  its 
favor  A  few  Republicans  combined  with  a 
lot  of  disgruntled  Democrats  to  bring  about 
this  re?ult.  Ex-Speaker  Randall,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  resolved  to  use  eveiy  effort  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  measure  to  accomplish  tbe 
desired  end.  The  Legislature  of  New  York, 
with  only  a  single  dissenting  voice,  has  voted 
to  urge  the  Empire  State  Congressmen  to  sup¬ 
port  the  measure.  Public,  opinion  very  de¬ 
cidedly  favors  it. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  February  11. 

There  are  1,000.000  head  of  cattle  in  the 

Cherokee  section  of  the  Indian  Territory . 

Schuyler,  Neb.,  boasts  of  a  hog  weighing  965 
pounds,  and  claims  that  it  is  tbe  largest  re¬ 
ported  in  the  State . Among  tbe  exports 

from  New  York  last  week  were  1,115  live  cat¬ 
tle,  100  live  sheep,  7,100  quarters  of  beef  and 
1,500  carcasses  of  mutton  . Tbe  slaugh¬ 

tering  of  sheep  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
Slates  has  been  so  extensive  as  to  flood  the 
market  with  pulled  wool,  causing  a  low  range 

of  prices . The  Canadian  authorities  have 

seized  some  valuable  breeding  cattle  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  shipped  from  tbe  United  States  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  order  prohibiting  importations 

from  this  country . The  United  States 

Commissioner  uf  Agriculture  says  that  while 
in  some  of  the  States  the  pure  bred  and  high- 
grade  cattle  are  but  eigot  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  they  are  40  per 
cent.,  in  Illinois  35  percent,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  .. . 

The  number  of  live  cattle  landed  at  Glasgow 
from  the  United  States  for  1884  was  17.784, 
and  for  1883. 17,783.  The  Canadian  shipments 


to  that  port  were,  for  1884.  21.916,  and  for 
1883.  18.118.  In  1882  the  number  of  cattle 
landed  at  Glasgow  from  the  States  was  only 

5,817  . The  average  weight  of  the  hogs 

at  Chicago  last  month  was  25S  pounds.  The 
average  for  January,  1884.  was  242  pounds; 
for  1S83,  263  poands;  for  18S2.  252  pounds;  for 
1881,  253  pouuds;  for  1SS0,  265  pounds.  The 
lightest  average  weight  ot  hogs  for  any  month 
within  the  last  10  years  was  for  March,  1884, 
when  it  was  204  pounds.  The  heaviest  aver¬ 
age  was  for  January,  1876,  when  it  reached 

281  pounds  . It  is  expected  that  500,000 

sheep  will  be  shipped  to  England  from  New 
Zealand  the  coming  year.  By  some  it  is 
claimed  that  the  animals  cau  be  grown  there 

one-tbird  cheaper  than  in  this  country . 

...The  Northwestern  Dairymen’s  Association 
that  was  to  convene  at  Algona,  Iowa,  on  Feb. 
17,  is  postponed  to  March  10,  and  will  have  a 
four  days’  session,  and  a  grand  time  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

Sudden  Changes  of  Weather  are  pro¬ 
ductive  or  ot  1  hruat  Diseases.  Coughs.  Cold«, 
etc.  There  is  no  more  effectual  relief  iu  these 
diseases  to  be  found  than  in  tbe  use  of  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.  Price  25  ets. — Ad v. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  21,  18S5. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  t£c.  higher;  No. 

2  Chicago  Sprig,  %c.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  J£e.  higher.  Corn.  %o  higher.  Oats, 
%c  higher.  Pork,  20c.  lower  Cattle,  higher 
for  best  grades;  lower  for  others.  Hogs,  a 
trifle  higher.  Sheep,  a  shade  lower. 

Wax  at.  -  Quiet.  Sales  range, V.  February,  TTSj'SUSq'r. 
March,  74 :.*i8%e  April,  Tsij  *79c:  May.  '3k<i“4e  .Line; 
8  MasSikc*  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  78k,  «7s4lc  No. 

3  do,  SI '-or;  No.  2  Red  ROkSrilO  No.  8  Re<1. 7Uv»71e. 

Corn— Quiet.  Sales  ranged:  .February.  o7V®37%e; 
March,  SlivilTHjc  April.  May  H-4'%e. 

Oits  Dull  Sales  ranged:  cash,  2741C  February,  27%C; 
March.  274)  <t28o,  May,  .(»%c.  Km -No.  2,  68%". 
B  ablet— Choice, gj, two  Pork.  -Weak; sales  raune-i; 
Cash,  $i2  9ua53'  February,  $12 SooilS.oi  do-dug  at 
*!3  02k<*13  05-  March.  $'y9iau.mc;  Mur,  «IS.  tvt*  a 
18.25c.  Lard— SiO-S  ranged:  cash,  *7.-«j7  irq,  Febru¬ 
ary.  *7  <.7.t*2%:  March.  *.O2%'«7.05.  Cattle.— Market 
alow  Good  to  choice  xhtuplng,  »5.2'i  -iJI.DO;  common 
to  medium-  S4  0V*!t0U‘  Texans,  *1  U0<t1  an.  Boos  — 
Market  active.  Rough  packing,  84.50 *4.90;  Packing 
and  Shipping,  *4.9"'ft5  SO;  Light .  50  t-l  1*5'  Skips,  83.50 
fit- 84. 50.  Sumer.- Market  firm:  Inferior  to  fair.  Si  r>0 
@2  7  ;  medium  to  good,  *31*3.50.  choice  to  extra, 
83  75®  $4. 50. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  R,ed  Wheat  is  higher. 
Corn,  %c.  higher.  Oats.  %c.  higher.  Cattle, 
unchanged.  Sheep,  somewhat  higher.  Hogs, 


steady 

Whkat.  — No.  2  Red.  R«%3864ie.  cash  February, 
seise:  March,  h7Q-3.8I%<-  May,  92»92%e.  Cons  -Cash, 
87 a.3Ti.ie;  February.  35%c.-  March,  31:% May. 
374*43^,0,  OATS-Firm.  Cash.  3 V  February.  29kc: 
Mav,  3-k,  rS'kiC.  RTE-Plrm  at  6-c  Barley — Mar¬ 
ket  quiet  at  604«oc.  Flaxskld- At  $1.38  C'AlTLE 
—  Market  slow  Exports,  ft  1.110*6  25-  good  to  choice 
shipping.  *5  30*5.90-  fair  to  medium,  *1.50  00; 

Texans.  &tuu ±4.60.  Sheep  Common  to  medium, 
8‘2.50<t3.25:  fair  to  choice.  fS.nOie  1.25  floos  Light,  $4.so 
w.5.0o;  pausing  at  *4.8<«i*4-!»0;  heavy  at  *5.0Ui*5.2o. 

Boston. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 


week  ago,  corn  is  steady.  Oats,  ^c.  higher. 
Rye,  unchanged. 

Ghats. —Cork — Steamer  Mixed.  5ii±®5'tc;  Steamer 
Yellow.  55q,*5fic  ;  High  Mixed.  57 *58  nud  No  Grade 
54U>ui05c.  per  hush,  Oats— Sale*  of  No.  1  while  and 
barley,  at  lo'valiQc;  -No.  2  While.  8y„iloc  No  8  at 
374,  aSoC.  aud  or  mixed  at  3T*33c.  k  bush.  Rye,  - 
Small  Males  ot  ,2±7fc.  ?  bu-h,  Bran,  at  837,50  > 
ton  for  spring,  and  *:7.75«uXs  for  winter.  Fine 
Feed  and  Middlings  at  *1300*21,  and  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  826.94  »  ton  to  arrive,  and  82?  a 2!  50  on  the 
spot.  Hat  a  no  vrn  aw— choice  grade*  or  hay  have 
been  In  demand  at  *18*8  9  ter  ion.  fair  to  good  at 
8n9*l7.  and  common  to  fair  at  *14  1 1 1.  Rye  Straw  In 
held  at .819*211  for  choice-  Swale  liny  at  *10  -»11.  Oat 
Straw  at  89a.Ui  per  ion.  Bemtu- Northern  cream¬ 
ery.  extra,  38 $296,  choice,  fresh,  35*2lc:  good  to 
choice,  Xq?23 c:  Northern  dairy,  Franklin  county, 
Vt.,  extra  23 q, 23c;  New  York  and  Verm  nt  choice, 
23  *25c;  91  raignt  dairies,  choice ,  18 *»voe  :  fair  to  good 
do,  L5@17e:  common  do,  10  a  lie:  Western  crpamery. 
extra  52 *5-4 c:  choice,  38 **«•:  good  I  >  choice  summer 
make  UdSk*  Western  dairy,  choicr,  li  24c,  fair  to 
good,  15 *16c.  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  22 u.24c ; 
ladle  choice  l*a29c;  do.  common  h  good.  It)  a  Me. 
Cheese -New  York  and  Venn  •ml,  choice,  '214*12040. 
*  a-  West*'  n,  choice,  liu  A  C2e-  Ittir  to  good,  9i«.  Ic. 
4*  n>.  Eoos— Fresh  Cape.  240;  FlUdbrii,  23a.4e-  Sew 
York  an  1  Vl„  23ji2ic  Western.  22 '23c  Provincial, 
Beaks  Pea.  choice  ..and  picked.  *1.80  «  ..5  * 
bushel;  large,  do,  do,  $I.<KUL6U:  medium  choice,  *1.45 
@'.50.  do.  screened.  $1  25,f.\.'55*  Yellow  Ryes.  Im¬ 
proved  4v.ljMt3.2u-  Red  hlidnei  M.  *2  Hi  r2.2u-  Canada 
peas.  80c  *1  .U)  per  bush  tor  commou  to  cUotce, 
Green  Peas  at  $LU0<«!  40.  POTAtOKs  Wo  quote 
East.ru.  sr.-isoc.  ¥  bush  Northern.  58  -  -5c.  Seeds 
Domestic  Flaxseed  at  Chicago  Is  *  teady ,  with  mi  let 
at  si. 4i  s-bush  Calcutta  Linseed  In  New  York  H 
nominally  «  -5*2  4*  bush.  Grass  seels  show  little 
change.  We  quote  Clover  Seed.  Western  at  H®9ijc. 
per  ft  New  York,  at  9m  10c  F  ft;  Timothy  at  81.40 
<al.iM  F  bush.  Red  Top  at  8L6O&2.0:)  V  bag;  and 
Canary  al  3jn@8|lie.  F  ft. 


PBODUCE  AND  PBOVIalONS 


Srw  York,  Saturday,  February  21,  lBt-5. 


Breads mPFS  and  Puovisioxk.— a*  comuared  witn 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  I  Hard  Duluth  Wheat  Is 
l!*e  higher:  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  2c.  higher;  No. 
2  Red  is  lc.  higher:  No.  1  Red  Is  lo.  higher.  CO«n  — 
Ungraded  mixed  is  2c.  higher:  No  3,  Is  3Hic.  higher- 
steamer  mixed  is  3c  higher;  steamer  yellow  ls8%c. 
higher;  No.  2  is  8%c.  .higher;  steamer  white  is  440. 


iwer. 

rooua.  Fred  and  meal. -Flour  Quotations:  Fine 
:.25@2.V):  SuoerOue,  *2.60@8.UO-  Extra  No.  2,8li)  <<j 
L50  Good  to  Fancy  Est-ra  ritutn,  *  -.ttO  0  I  0":  Hood 
Chile  Extra  A'cstern  *vR'. aj.-.m-  comuion  to 
lr  extra  Ohio,  83.00  ±8.50;  good.  3.60  a  I  00  good  to 
mice  *4  10*3.25  eommm  extra  Minnesota,  $8.0.1* 
a,  0  clear,  mui.'ii-  ry-  mixtur  ,  83a0  «100: 
raights,  ai.25ial,5-';  r.utctll,  il.73ut5.90-  Halter's  cx 
a  84  10*4.50; St.  Louis  rnrniuoa  t-  •  fair  extra,  »3.00 
3.  ,5:  fair  to  go-’d.  8:i,i0  9>j;  good  to  v>-ry  choice.  8r>  10 
S.4*<:  nsteut  winter  whuut  extra,  $1.8  5.61.1:  city 

jli  cxiru  for  WeU  Indies,  8165  South  Ameri- 
-  84  to *5.  soptbkbn  Fboim -Common  to  goox  .-x- 
a.  *3.'20  *4  25:  good  to  chol-c,  -lo.  84.30  )  75.  Itvk 
;ODR  Hup  nine  at  »8.4l)  *3.35.  Bitk  -a  okat  Fi-ouu  - 
:arce  and  ailvanclng.  Fickd  -Quoted  for  40  lb*  at 
35.-M.i6  sp  to  iu  ih*  at  ei-kair..  100  lbs  ai  8i..*i«, 
jarps  at  8’3's:W  Rye  f  ed  at  is  jjIB.  Lin-red  Oil 
EAL— Car  lot*.  125. 40  Id  hulk,  $ >'<. m  siics.-d.  Lorn 
eal  Quiet  Yellow  Western.  »8i*3  20; and  Hrondy- 
ine  83.20*3.25. 

URAIN  — WtiKA't -No.  1  Hard  Duluth  at  81.640: 
i graded  WtDtcr  red,  85@93c-  No.  2  red.  42 We-  No  1 
ys U.81  ’  No.  2  red,  March,  y.  6sM,Mlc.  cltmlng  at 
tie-  00.  April.  911*92*80!  closing  ut  IKMft  «*'•  Mny- 
closing  nt  M4c  tlo.  June  MtotatdVfcC,  closing 
,  95c.  do,  lor  July,  95J),u,  closing  at  95>yo.  Uye- 


Western,  69-37100-  Canada  and  State,  7t@7'2c:  State, 
7  c  In  elevat  r  Wester'-,  to  arrive,  7Pc.  Bariev 
JIalt -St  a  ly  and  luii-hanged  Corn  —  Ungraded 
mixed,  58c  No  3,  59  r>3l»c  stgamer  mixed.  5 0*51*40 
in  elevator-  58c  for  February:  f-i'yc  for  first  half 
March  steamer  yellow,  vtSf,c:  No.  2,  "-85®  *336-4 c.  steam¬ 
er  white.  •■44*  <55*40:  No.  2  mixed  tor  February. 
5355:)3ic-  do,  for  Mm-h.  MM*  m he  do  tor  Ap-ll, 
iSSi  -i  49U’  do,  for  May.  496x^494*1-.  <io,  for  June,  <94* 
utiSUc  Oats  No  8  mixed,  8-c:  No.  2,  3864  ■  wRicc 
No.  1,  880.C  No.  3.  white.  3si*c:  no.  2,  SJa-iu^c; 
no.  1,  Me- mixed  Western  39-t.8yc-  white  do,  99-a  lie: 
white  state.  8:1 He  No.  3  mixed  for  February,  38  * 
34tAc  do,  for  Mar.  b.  36H'*9Tjfic  do.  for  May. 

8664c. 

FROVtstovc'.  — Pork  The  following  are  the  quota 
(loan  #14.25  for  new  aiess:  family  ue<‘,  $l4  .i  i  J50- 
clear  back,  »I5  3H@  6;  extra  prime,#  150  Dressed 
Boos  t:5»e.  for  bacon  to  7tftc  for  light  averages 
and  70.  for  pigs.  Ci."  Mea-  s  Pickleo  belih-9,  for  13 
ft.  average  at  do,  12  ih,  average  at  60io:  00.  H 
to  12  IIj,  average,  61,  <* 66),.  City  pu-klcti  shoulders 
quoled  al  '^#i56*u:  smoked  Bboultlcrs,  B6bc:  pickled 
bants,  9Q*a  lie*  smoked  hams  at  lowglij’&c.  For 
Chicago  delivery,  nlcklcd  hams  at  :4ic  Midpi  ts 
— Long  and  short  clear,  half  and  half,  for  February 
deliveries  at  Chicago,  quoted  at  «.V>c.  Bnvp.-The 
Quotations  are  a«  follow.';  Extra  In  Bn  mess,  #22 
(n.  4;  extra  mess  In  barrel  ut  $11  50*12-  packet 
at  $12.0.1  .5'*  tor  barrels,  plat*-  beef  at  81’  59 .*12 60s 
family  at  *1 3  :  1  Beef  Bams  -Quoted  at  *20.60.  Lard 
-  Sales  of  western  steam  for  promt  delivery  were 
for  England,  7  34o.  to  local  trade.  7  3.0-  cntr-ct 
grade  elose-l.  7  33c.  and  choice  at  7  374ti *7 40C. 
February  option  sales  at  7  32.7  34c:  March  option 
sales  at  7 33 «7 Stic:  April  option  s-Ucs  at  7  87<i74"c- 
May  option  sales  at  7  46  i-7  48*  June  oo* Ion  salos 
at  1  35c-  July  opt!  n  sales  -los&d  at  ?  Bii.t.T  H2e-  August 
option  sales  at  7  7oc  City  steam  U  firm,  at  ?  20s, 
with  moderate  demands  at  7  2:1c-  No.  1  at  6t$c  Re¬ 
fined  Is  quiei:  L'ontineut  quoted,  7  6ec  and  South 
American,  t  80c 

Butter  -The  quotations  are:  for  Creamer' ,  Elg'n. 
35-0, 36c;  Pennsylvania  -  xtras,  3>c-  do,  prime  31  * 
38c  creamery  Western,  best,  nt  93.'*;>.C'  do  State 
Fall  best  at  .*6  a23e  do  W  estern,  held  at  17a2oc: 
State  dairy,  half  firkins,  mr>.  ano  pails,  bc-t,  at  2.3i* 
26c  do,  prime,  ut  fit  t.24c ;  do,  good  at  2b<t22c-  10,  lair 
at  1  Statue,  do.  Welsn  tubs, best.  24  j23c  1)0.  prime.  21ut 
22c  do,  fair,  |6.*2dc:  do  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  at 
22  <t.28c  do,  prime  at  19  .Xte  to.  good,  at  I7«l8c.  do, 
fair,  at  l.W  6c:  do,  firkins,  be  t,  at  20 .r>3 1 c :  do 
prime,  al  19c:  do  good,  at  IToiSc:  do,  fat  at  J4& 
Ifio-  Western  imitation  creampry. choice,  at  '.'4*28t, 
do.  prime,  al  2'c:  do,  fair,  at  '6c:  Western  dairy, 
choice  at  20.;;  do,  nrlmc  at  t7iai'9c:  do,  fair,  at  13* 
tic:  do.  poor  at  Hi  <llc;  Western  factory,  rresr.  best, 
at  21.ici.2le:  do,  fair,  at  la-aUc  do  poor,  at  HI  a  lie, 
grease,  5tg'*6‘yc-  rolls  al  I5,*iflc.  for  best 

At  the  Mercahtllo  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grains  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  Market 
firm.  Qu-'ted,  extra  creamery,  at  3!<c :  Western 
do,  at  34a3>c:  York  and  Bradford,  27. ».28e;  dairy,  at 
25i*24c:  receipts,  1,400  l-'roin  Boston— Market  quiet; 


white  extra  “C,”  s^iast^c-  vellow  extra  “C,”  5 M® 
r,”  47^<a5Pjc-  ye  low»  Is^fRiihc. 

The  short  price  (drawback  *2.82  per  100  ft.  less  1  per 
cent.  1  In¬ 
cut  loaf.  #3  83:  crushed,  *3.88:  powdered,  83.53; 
granulnted,  *8  82. 

Tallow.-  Prime  city  quoted  at  6  5-i6e.  with  *2 
charge  for  packages.  Sales  are  72,l)001bs  In  lots  at 
at  65-  6. 

Tobacco. -Dull nud  unchanged. 

Veo  1. tables.  —The  quotations  arc  for:— Potatoes- 
Rose.  Maluc,  per  double-headed  bbl..  *2'<t? 25  Rose, 
SI  m*I.T5  for  State  t-  bbl.:  Burbank.  *1.50  4*175  V 
bbl:  Peerless,  at  *  Ml  F  bbl,  iln  double  headed  bbls. 
350.  should  be  added  'o  the  above  quotations.)  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes  *4  t*  bid-  ^woet  potatoes  at  *4  50<tt5. 
Oabbanes-  Per  100.  *:<«  9.  Onions — Ch-  <tc-  red  per 
bbl,  <3.  0*4;  yellow,  83. *0x8.18  per  bbl.  do,  Eastern 
wnlto,  55  6.  sqna'b— Marrow,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  75c: 
do,  Bubbar-t.  pe»  bbl,  at  81.80,  Turnips  Hu«-ia  per 
bbl ,75c  *81:  Norfolk  knle.  per  bbl,  at  S2.l54r3.00 
Wool. -There  has  been  little  life  t"  the  market  this 
week.  Manufacturers  have  bought  more  as  against 
actual  nee ’s.  Thealtuatlon  aa  to  prices  lia°  not  un¬ 
dergone  Important  change,  with  holders  firm  for 
most  g-a-’es.  Snicr  XX  t'hloat  qt^-arT-c;  No.  I  do,  >  t 
M24*c  Mlclilc  ti  ut  ;ilc-  delaine  at  *c:  Oregon  at  20c- 
scourt.-d  do  at  51c-  si-Gog  Fallf'-rnla  at  19e:  spring 
Texas  at  tKff.21Q  f-;ll  do,  at  13®  15Q,e 
Boston,  February  20. —The  demand  has  been  less 
active  Pil-  es  unchanged,  and  no  prospect  of  any 
Improvement. 

philaDelMi  a.  February  20.  —  Wool  steady  and 
without  change,  Worsted  wool  In  most  request. 


LIVFi  STOCK  MABKBT8. 


vgrr  vobk.  Saturday  February  21.  '8b5 
Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  9.129  head 
against  8,818  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales:  Mixed  western  steers,  1,219  ft,  *5  50; 
do  962  ft,  8  *  0344,  oxen,  1,675  ft.  $1  75:  Chicago  steers. 
1,2'15  ft,  *5  74:  do,  1,161  ft,  *5  70;  do.  1,183  ft,  85  60;  do. 
1,142  ft.  *5  50:  do,  1.152  ft.  *5  40:  do.  1,032  ft,  *5  39;  do: 
995  ft.  *5  10-  do,  1,133  ft.  *5  2.’^:  bulls,  1,879  ft,  *3  90, 
do.  990  ft,  34# c:  Kansas  steers.  1,232  ft,  $6  4<V  do,  1.223 
ft,  $ii:  do,  1,1  T3  H.  *5  22*4,  and  #1  per  head;  oxen. 
1,495  ft,  <150;  Indiana  steers,  1,158  ft,$5f()-  Buffalo 
do.  1,850  ft,  *6;  do,  1,178  ft ,  #5  74;  do.  1,170  1b,  *5  70-  do. 
1,175  ft,  *5  60  do.  1,192  ft.  *5  60;  do,  1,209  ft,  94*C.  55 
ft-  do,  1,078  tb.  9me,  less  50c,  per  head  oxen,  1 ,74* 
1b,  8575:  do.  1,580  ft  *1  90;  do,  1.557  lb.  «4  50;  do,  #4  40; 
State  do.  l,5'6  tb,  8585;  db,  1.408  ft.  *5  22t6:do,  1.666 
tr.,  $575-  steers  and  stags,  1,022  ft.  $5  06-14:  Ohio 
steers,  1.3M  tb,$625:  do,  1.369  ft,  *6  2-1:  do.  1,301  ft, 
*6  05;  do,  1,271  ft,  #60.’,  loss  #1  per  heath  do.  1, lit  ft. 


Extra  northern  creamery  at  27«3'C;  Western  extra 
do,  32’<i33c;  dairy  selected  at  23$25c.  From  Chicago. 
—Market  steady.  Extra  creamery  at  3344c:  extra 
dulry  at  2j4rc. 

CHEESk.  The  following  are  the  quotations  for 
Fancy  colored  at  12V';  do,  white  at  12Qa12Vc: 
choice  at  lllt-r.  2c.  ijob  lots  13c):  U*t!c  for  flue; 
good  lots.  Id atlll^c  lair  lots,  t<«s4,c:  light  skims 
at  7o»9e-  sklius  at  2»6vvc-  Ohio  fiats  at  ll-tsllsiC. 
Tor  best  9,i  Oe  for  fair  to  good  Pennsylvania 
skims.  He.  for  prime:  2Ve.  for  good,  aud  i-al.Vc.  for 
common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchaugc.  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet-  Cheddars  at  13c.:  receipts.  iWl  boxes.  From 
Boston— Market,  tamo;  extru  ut  I2)£tdl3a.  From  Chi¬ 
cago  Market  dull*  Cheddars,  ifitse. 

Egos.  -The  quotations  ore:  State,  fresh.  29c-  West¬ 
ern.  'Issji&iSe-  Southern,  be-t,  284$(*.9e;  lamed,  17w 
lSc.  for  State,  liailSc.  l‘or  Cauadlaa.  art  l  16Q. al ij-fcc. 
for  Westjrn;  Imported,  17c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  F/otu  Philadelphia— 
—Market  firm  quoted  at  26A4-»27V<0.:  receipts,  600 
From  Boston—  Market  strong:  quoted  at  25x2;c; 
limed  at  L4  t#16c.  From  Chicago— Market  firm  at  27t«c. 
From  Baltimore  Market  quiet:  quoted  at  2ic., 
stock  tight;  advices  light  for  the  rest  or  the  week. 

Live  Poultry  Chtckeus,  oear  by  *  ft ,  lOA'lc:  do, 
Southern  an-t  Western, lc-alOvuc.  fowls.  Jersey.  >tute 
and  Pennsylvania,  oer  tb,  I2c  do  Western,  ll-it  12c: 
roosters,  old  7c  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  10-<.i2c.;  ducks, 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Peuu  *  pair,  HOC  a*l.i2  do. 
Western,  per  |»alr,  70e<o.*l:  geese  Jersey.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair  «!  75*2  do,  Western, 
per  pair  shod.50;  pigeons,  p.-r  pair.  15  a.Htc. 

Oresskd  Poultry.— Frozen  at  I8.«14c.  for  turkeys, 
and  11  uf,  2c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed — Turkeys. 
PnlUdelpHta,  ue  Jersey  at  13a-  4c:  state  and  West¬ 
ern,  al  12  lie-  chicken-.  Phllathdphla.  spring,  select¬ 
ed  broilers,  ii  i2V,  Jersey  aud  Bucks  t’ounty,  dry 
picked,  il<»l«Ci  do.  Mate  and  Western,  lliii2c; 
fowls,  Phl’adelphiu,  prime,  1  u.12',ttc;  do.  Jersey,  13c 
@l4e.  ducks,  PhliudelDhfa,  per  lb,  17  <1. :8c-  do.  Long 
Islmd,  6  uiTc  do.  state  and  Western,  per  lb,  Gw# 
I6c;  western.  Inferior.  U-«I4C  squabs,  white,  per 
doz  ,  83.75*4-  do.  dark,  per  doz,  *2.75;<i3. 

Game  -Wild  ducks,  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  $2<» 
S2.--0  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  $l,25:gd,r>u  wild 
pigeons  ut  1.5H  per  doz. 


Cottox.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Amen 
can  classification  are  as  follows- 

New 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Ordinary, . 

3ood  Ordinary.... . 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary.. 

Low  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling.... 

Middling . 

Oood  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 

Middling  Fair . . 

Fair . 


Orleaus  Tex** 


Uplands  and  G  *  It . 

..8  9ty  9*4 


9  7  18 

Hi-16 

9  11  16 

.  IHQ 

10k, 

10% 

.  7"96 

10J* 

10% 

.  10  15-16 

11  3-16 

11  3-16 

■  11W 

L% 

.  IH* 

1>«  * 

11  7-16 

11  11 16 

11  11-16 

.  1G6 

11% 

n?k 

.  12 

12k 

12k 

.  1256 

12% 

12% 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary....  1  Low  Middling .  lOVs 

Strict  Good  Ord . .  9  5-16  1  Middling .  1U9* 


Fresh  fruits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  82.50  aj-  Urcetilngs.  82  50, a 3.  Cranber¬ 
ries  Cape  Coil,  choice,  per  i  rate,  ti  75  4 1.25;  do.  pm 
but.  814-414  01'  Jersey,  choice,  per  -crate.  *3  50  *4 
Jer«e,v  poor,  per  crura  s3-t3.2v  Florida  oranges  ut 
82.5ovi2.75  iter  box  for  best,  and  82.25-42.50 for  poor. 

Dried  vuL'tr9.  Th->  followlog  are'ilie  quotatlubk; 
for  Fancy  evatmraiwl  apples,  7'^c:  i-nuu-cdo.  j  t.Qc; 
good  do.  SQ.^f’C  fancy-  North  iirollnn  mu  dried 
Sppl- s.  sllcc  i  4Vti<«.  l*4e..  isoinc  lots  belli  to  5c)  choice 
do.,  4  j4Qc;  Virginia,  3c,  I'rmiiessee  cotrse  cut,  3g> 
H'-vc;  Keulucks  quarters,  89» •aaTv'".  pci-leil  peaches, 
su.*9e.  for  best  Georgia  ana  Si.  for  choice.  N.C. 
fanes  llty  »l"c:  extra  fancy.  !0*ltHtjc*cnolu<-,  .’^-^sc* 
uupcclod  halves,  new  i  -TVi-'  quartM-s,  i«r. '1^1,1; 
rduuis,  9‘it9V6e.  for  Damsons-  and'lVealH*  for  State: 
huckleberries  14c:  blackberries,  the  c berries,  111* 4 
He;  evaporated  raspberries.  27*2iSac-  sun-dried  do. 


85  85:  do  1,365  ft,  #5  65:  stable  fed  cows,  1,289  ft, 
$5  25,  aud  00c.  per  head:  Kansas  steers,  1.499  ft,  *6  57: 
do,  1,819  ft,  $6  44  do.  -.221  ft,  #6  20-  do.  1,814  ft,  *6  10; 
do,  1,287  ft.  86  02:  do.  1,229  n  ,  *5  9(1-  do,  1,211  ft,  85  88: 
do.  1,285  ft.  *5  74,  and  50c.  per  head*  Michigan  do.  1,127 
ft,  85  60  do,  1  176  ft.  9T4C,  56  ft.  aud  *1  per  head;  State 
dry  cows,  1  (09  ft  #3  90  bulls.  1.-150  ft.  81  50:  do,  2,300 
ft.  #4  75*  Ohio  steers,  1,735  ft,  *6  60;  do,  1,135  ft,  *5  97«- 
stags.  1,213  ft,  #175;  Bultlm  re  stable  fed  do,  995 
ft.  *195  on  commission,  Ohio  steers.  1,515  ft,  $6  60- 
do  1,160  ft,  *5  fill-  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers,  1,250 
ft,  86  1214;  do.  1,490  ft.  12c,  56  ft.;  do,  1,373  ft,  DJyc:  do, 
1,415  ft,  liqc;  do,  1,23 J  ft,  lU«e:  do,  1,015  ft.  9J4c  55 
ft;  Ohio  do,  1,181  ft,  *5  89:  Pennsylvania  do,  1,417 
ft,  86  40*  do.  1,159  ft.  *6  10. 

Calves,  -Poor  to  choice  veals  are  quotable  at  6® 
9k c  A  few  fed  calves  soldati'yc  D>-e*scd  calves 
arrived  more  freely  to  day  aud  prices  are  not  as 
strong  as  at  111  - close  yesterday,  when  therewasa 
very  good  demand  Quotations  are  unchanged. 
Yeal.s.  1 26  ft,  at  HQe*  fcsl  calves,  313  ft,  at  *-kic;  veals, 
96  •  17'.  ft.  ut  i-  .1  ike. 

Sti-KP  and  Lambs  -Total  receipts  tor  six  days 
27,156  head  against  :  ,736  head  lor  the  corresponding 
time  lii-t  week.  Ohio  sheep,  >1  ft.  *5  05*  We  teru  do, 
9.5  n>.  *190  do,  86ft.  *1 .50:  Pennsylvania  do.  107  n, 
*515:  Mlisonri  do.  113  ft.  *3  75:  Ohio  lambs.  79  ft, 
yajc*  Ohio  lambs,  77  ft,  nQc  do,  76  ft,  i-'.ac* Indiana 
snoep,  H.8  ft,  *5  10  Western  do, **4  ft,  *1  s5-  do,  *»*  ft. 
*4  10  do, 71  ft .  so  State  lambs,  8J  »..  i»<c  Ohio  do, 
63  ft,  ,V*c-  State  shr-cp.  til:  ft  c:  do.  91  ft.  *l  80*  Michi¬ 
gan  do,  s*  ft,  4UiC  St  itc  sheep  an  *  lambs,  sk  ft  :-*qc; 
State  Inuilis,  39  ft.  o-he:  do.  si  ft,  liUjc*  Suite  sheep. 
m2  ft  3*t(i-  We-teru  do.  100  ft.  5c:  U  ',  6  ft,  14*c.  and 
do,  >3  n  ,  J5i,c-  Ohio  shiicp, 91  ft,  »3  lfi.  ill ,  116  ft,  564c. 

Huus.  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  27,685  head 
against  J7,i->-l  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Country  dressed  in  heavy  supply  and  with 
the  exception  of  fancy  lean  Jersey  pigs  prices  are 
w.iak  und  a  shade  lower  Heavy  to  light  are  quoted 
at  6  a71sc:  Buffalo  dressed  sold  at  iAi  *7c. 


Care  for  the  Children 


Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  clcuuscd  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  tho  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a  trial. 

•'  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
S trsaparilla  cured  them  completely,  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  1  do  feel  that 
lb>  ill's  .Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
M  s.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Maas. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  l>y  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  88,  Made 
only  by  G.  I.  HOOD  &  GO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

C\vcmiea/o 

FDR 

HomeMixinc 


25(425 '■**-•. 

Peanuts. -Tra  <lng  Is  in  light  quantles  nt  aliout 
steady  prices  The  quotations  arc:  I!*  *5:.  for  ex¬ 
tra  arid  raney  hand-picked  ;  farmers'  grades  at  3}*i t 
3&C. 

Hay  and  Straw.  Price*  arc  strong.  The  quota¬ 
tion*  are  a*  follows  ;  Choice  timothy  buy.  s5 
i«90c:  good  do,  »c,  medium  do,  73c*  shipping  hay. 
7fic  clover  mixed.  h5  oiOc-  clover.  55  i>3c.  Long 
rvc  straw,  90495c-  short  rye  Btruw,  7ooj75c;  oat  straw, 
t0  <l  6T>c 

Hot-s.— The  quotations  arc:  New  at  18c.  for  best: 
t  I-4I7C,  for  good  to  prime;  I  ml'-'c.  for  low  grades;  old 
at  8«I0c;  PaelOc  coast  at  12 a  16c, 

Rice  —  Quotation*-  Carolina  and  Louisiana  com¬ 
mon  to  fulr  ut  1-L  *ni*c'  good  to  prime  at  5*4 1  <-««: 
choice  al  uifi  -6H.C-  extra  head  at  59*  ib*hc  Ran 
goi>D  at  Um<5c  duty  paid,  and  -’9iiii>-'hc.  In  bond; 
Patna  at  a5**C-  Java  at  34*  *:>-V. 

Seeds  -For  clove  tlnrol*  *l<*w  market  Prices 
ure  firm  The  Quotations  arc  a*  roll  nv»:  9e.  for 
prime  Western.  *“«c.  for  choice,  and  8v«c.  ror  extra 
choice  Timothy  la  quiet,  quoted  at  *1.55i*l.tl5. 
Lloseed  1*  nominal:  quoted  at  *1  o6>ceash. 

Scoar.— The  quotations  are. 

Uu<  loat,  i-Obc;  Oruthcd,  69*c:  powdered.  64sc; 

6^0.  mould  a a,  6VfcC*i  confection- 
ert’-’AJ’  lic;  standard  -A,”  5  13-lttc;  off  A,  5^®3?*c: 


Fine  Ground  Bone,  Dissolved  Bone,  Dissolved  Bone 
Black,  Muriate  of  otash.  Sulphate  of  P  tush.  Knlnlt, 
Prugit,  Sulphate  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Dried  Blood 
Writ.-  for  quotations,  stating  kinds  and  quantity 
desired.  Address 

BOWK  R  FERTILIZER  CO., 


43  Chatham  rit„  Ho»tnu. 

.  7  Beaver  f»t 


New  York. 


K.\  HI,'  S II  |  J  A  K  CANE  •*  K  V.  I>  -Enough  to 
plant  a  quarter  of  uu  acre,  only  2.".c.,  postpaid  pack, 
lue.  Address  It.  I*.  LAM*.  Chestcrrtold,  Md. 

OK  1>  12  4'ockrcln  for  sale.  Stock  first  class. 
40  A  “’Also  for  Lungs hau  Hens.  “Prond  strain. 

Walter  •■*  Taber,  lVkeepsio,  N.  \ . 

PlIKIi  DISSOLVED 

so 

containing 

pliusph  or 

cargo  at  lo 


k 


PHOSPHATE 

inwards  of  13  per  cent,  of  available 
:  nclti.  can  bo  obtuiued  by  tho  ton  or 
price*  from  _ _ 

v  A.  L.  SAKBY. 
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S  MALI'S 
^lff£ECtP 


i^rONLYTHEBESTTw 


'^Q.|BULBS& GARDEN  TOOL 


$400  CASH  PREMIUMS  for  1885 


SMOO  IN  CASH  PKE- 

n  1 1?  II  S  for  the  largest 
and  Ln-atyiehl  of  the  Pearl 
ok  Savoy  polaronnd  tUe  AN- 
OELOKMiuNKiiiTPleld  Corn 
grown  on  the  Stockbrtrtge 
M  mire.  The  Anqblof  Min- 
NIOHT  l*  au  extra  early  8- 
rov>i-d  yellow  Hint  corn, 
originated  by  us  and  offer 
eti  fur  the  nr«t  time  thin 
year.  Has  duelled  In  ko 
tltiytt  untl  produced  ICO  bus. 
to  the  acre.  For  full  pur 
il  -ulurn  «  o  circular)*  which 
we  will  mall  rree  oo  appli¬ 
cation,  If  Sets,  is  inclosed 
to  pay  pontage,  wt  1  mall 
air  henntlfully  illustrated 
catalogue  of  1441  pagra,  con¬ 
taining  several  colored 
plates,  me  heal  methods  of 

OUltlva II  II.  and  a  i-otuph-f  c 
list  of  Vegetable.  Field  and 
Elowe '  Seeds,  Implements 
Machines,  etc  ,  etc. 


The  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered  last  sen 
son  hy  the  BOW  KB  Ft  KICK 
TIL1ZKR  CO  and  ourselve 
for  the  largest  yield  of  tin 
Celt-bra red  4‘  K  *  It  i 
ole  r*  \  VO  Y  Potatooi 
from  one  hushel  of  seed, 
ereated  a  great  deal  of  In¬ 
terest  and  resulted  In  i 
wi  ely  dllfUSt-d  knowledge 
of  the  best  methods  of  *  ul 
Ovation  of  the  potato  am 
the  production  of  the  ri  - 
markable  prize  crops:—  1st 
C.  K.  Thompson,  Wad  lev  V 
Falls,  N.  H,  171  bus.-  -3d, 
Alfred  Hose,  Penn  Van.  N 
Y..  148  UM5h  bu-.;  ad.  W.  0. 
Hill,  Glastonbury,  Ot..TJO<s 
bus.-  4th,  W.  ri.  Heu-tls. 
Belmont,  Mnss,  3!  S-«0  bus. 
has  led  us  In  conjunction 
with  the  Bowker  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.,  to  offer  this  year 


/A7ea/7  what  !~S ay  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  Theon/y  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  £  POULTRY  REMEDY 

what  the  remedy  will  do. 


ft  will  put  your  hogs  in  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  svstrm. 

It  is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned 
It  will  stop  cough  among-  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  setting  it  whether  diseased  or  not  will  sain 


more  than  double  the  ponnd*  ot  i»ork  while  others 
are  gaming  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONEt 

Han-xtral,  Mo.,  June  2 n.  putt. 

7.  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  cholera, 
ogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  bead. 

'■  '  iff  at  tile  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  from  the 

-  .  .  -  ve  not  lost  a  Hog;  In  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
J7.50,  and  I  am  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  to  ilOW).  FRANK  CEE. 
aiming  to  be  the  same  as  Haas’  Remedies,  enclosed  In  wrappers 
4,a,5£  color,  alee  and  directions  of  rny  well  known  packages. 

■  *  .wrwuiTION.  w  hen  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive.  1  will  insure  bogs 
Si  he  .. .  .  *b*  yuftf.  ft,|d  will  make  a  deposit-  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  bogs 
die,  they  will  tie  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  .Mercantile  Agency  at 
In5lR’;npolis  for  my  flnanc.al  standing  and  Integrity. 

*  It  ICES,  50  cents,  81.25  and  8J.Y0  per  box.  according  to  size.  25  lb.  can*  $12.30.  The  hugest 
blzes  are  the  iiiost  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  It  vour  druggist  or 
K»ntia  8l*rp  don’t  keep  it.  or  won't  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 

Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  ffll  your  order.  ‘  a  y 

_ _  JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Inti, 

FRUITS  <as^7 
PLANTSi^^tew 
And  SEEDS 

Nom-  Cheaper. 

1,3  splendid  ever- 
agmficent  Carnations,  It 
56  packets  choice  Flower 
ackers  choice  Vegetable 

uOe.,  or  7  for  23c.  7  packets  choice  Vegeta  hi-?  and  vllJf 
wer  Seeds,  oOc .  I  Kiefter  St-icdtrd  Pear.  I  Russian 
rape  Vines.  4  torts. ft  I  .or  1 2  all  Concord  s  I 7 strung  Strawberry  Plants 
.  x  1 .  40  Sweet  Caest tints,  81.  30  MaR-erriee.  10  each  Rctsai.to.  Black 
seta,  and  l.OUl'tumgH  beside,  send  fa?  ottr  valuable  Catalogue  of  over  110 
iny-ry.  line,  from  pot  plant*  to  forest  trees,  including  an  immense  stock  of 
Mjfallaraes  3 1st  Y  ear.  500  Acres.  21  Eru-ge  H  reen bouses. 


(Hone  penuine  without  this  Trade  Mark,  l 
I  have  used  Dr  Joseph  Haas’  nog  Remedy 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  i  $8CW  worth  of  hoS3 
I  began  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were  dylm 

first  day  of  feeding  the  Haas  P - -*-  *  ’ 

along,  and  It  has  only  cost  me 


JOrsEPII  II KECK  *fc  80N8.  51.52,53 
North  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MAS**. 


For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  '37  cents.  Mailed  to  nnv  address  on  receipt  of  price 
Descriptive  Circular,  and  jur 


SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885 
Bartlett  &  Dow,  ""'filCTKi 


LINSEED 


MEAL. 

'  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Norses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


THE  ACME 

SWIVEL  SULKY  PLOW 


and  all  the  aid  reliable  sorts.  NONE  BETTER. 
Plants.  Trees,  Vines.  Seeds.  Ac..  by  mail,  a  special? 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  $1  SETS  ’ 

blooming  Rcees.  15  sorts,  utir  choice.  81;  14  nn 


This  Meal  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Its  o  her  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
ious  of  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portl-n  of  nitrogenous  ubslnnce: 

The  effects  ol  Nitrogenous  Kc-ods.  such  as  Linseed 
Meal,  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  ?tr»w  or  o  her  coarse  fodder  they  ac¬ 
quire  it  value  ns  food  not  attatuab'cln  any  other  way. 

i.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dal-y. 

3.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  or  -nns. 
.  5.  They  Increase  *  he  fertility  of  Uie  soli  by  enrich- 


Green's  Patent. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  Lake  CoC.Ohio^ 


1  Porkiington  itVhlte  Grape  Vine.  1 
MooieS  tar  y  iBlaeki,  •  |{vieh<o' 
i.Redi,  I  Fay’s  '’rulkfic  Currant,  and  •£ 
Marlboro  Raspberries- all  sent,  po  t,  aid. 
on  receipt  of  81.00  lb  ubO  Cuthberi 
Raspberries  at  Jjtfi.oO  per  thousand. 

Send  fo*  Catalogue  of  full  line  of  N  ursery 
Shock  and  Vegetable  ’•ecdij. 

See  Seed  advertisement. 
kUTi  HUM*  Nl  K.iERIES  ro„ 
W.  L.  FERRTS  Jr.,  I  imiled. 

Manager,  Pu ughkeep-ie.  N.  Y. 


ing  the  manure  of _ _ _ _ _ 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  In  Hog  cholera,  and  has  never  faded  to  prevent 
Us  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  <  riler  to  derive 
much  benefit  rroui  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  in  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 
Meal. 

X3T  Please  send  in  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  Drl'es  Orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  anyone 
of  the  following  pnrflc-s: 

Clevela>’d  I  iiise>-<l  Oil  Co.,  Clevelnnd.  4>h'o. 
„  Toledti  •  l n see  i  Oil  i  o..  Toledo,  tiliio. 
Detroit  l.ioneml  oil  Co..  Detroit  Mi.hignn. 

I  I*.  Kvi>ns&  fo„  ludiiiniu>oli«,  lud. 
8t.  Paul  i  in  seed  «1  I  <’o  .  Hi.  i-huI  hinu. 
f’ln  Inna 1 1  I  ins-  ed  « * !  1  Co.,  I'litcm ual i.  •  •  hlo . 
Cenirnl  Eiusei  il  Oil  Co.,  l.rn  vriuroi  lb.  Knit. 
Aoesciks  as  kcillows: 

t.  e.  f.  nAynoi.ru  a- 1  o.  19c  west  st.,  n.  y.  city. 

J  E.  SO r Eft  d-  CO.  No.  2  arid  3  India  St..  Boston. 

J-  CtJSlUVi  dk  CO.,  Fitchburg.  Lass. 

JOHM  KJXQ.  Norristown,  Penn. 


EXCTI.Sinu  GRASS  SEED  SOWF.R.-8ows 
all  kinds  of  Grass  Seed  wDii  uniformity  and  perfect 
regularity.  Indispensable  in  windy  weather.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  This  machine  has  »  Garden 
Seed  Drill  and  Fertilizer  attachment,  and  makes  the 
most  perfect  and  cheapest  drill  on  the  market.  Pat¬ 
ent  granted  Jan.  11, 188  >.  Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  J.  HP  ILDINO,  Eocknort.  N.  Y. 


FOR  *A  I, E. -Toulouse  Geese.  SS  to  $10  p«er  pair: 
Pekin  Ducks.  *5  to  *7  per  pair.  Address 

1..  O.  tjuigiey,  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  URGENT  mid  Most 
Ben ii i If n I  E  tlyPear  Ripening 
In  Central  New  York  early  in  July, 
and  se'ls  at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for 
History  of  4»rig  up  1  Tree.  10O 
yis  -  Id  S3T-  lie  dqimru-M.  for 
K  iefl-r  Fears.  Pat  ry  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Wilson.  .1  r  .  black •  errles, 
Marlboro  Raspberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

Wll.  l’tRRl , 

Parry  P.  0-.  N  .  J. 


Entirely  new.  Nothing  like  it.  Has  no  equal. 

Easy  to  handle,  and  doe*  most  uerfect  work. 

It  is  under  complete  control  of  the  driver,  the  levers 
enubliuz  him  to  control  Us  operations  with  certain¬ 
ty.  Perfc-i  tty  balanced  und  works  wit  (tout  strain  on 
tin-  horse*’  uerks,  and  nWrlutelr  no  <lde  draft. 

Mr.  Green,  hy  a  very  simple  device,  has  swung  a 
swivel  plow  to  a  sulky 

No  more  dea  l  furrows.  Ride  when  you  can.  and 
work  with  eu-i:  and  comfort.  By  the  most  simple 
arrangi-nu-rit  the  driver  can  raise  nr  lower  the  plow 
while  sitting  In  bis  seat.  With  this  plow  one  can 
drive  close  to  the  fence  and  turn  fu  rows  from  the 
fence.  No  landslide  sulky  can  do  this. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  InvE-nted  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufaetur 
ed  hv  BROOKS* PARSON'S. Addison. Steuben  Co.  V. Y 


THE  VICTORY  FEED  MILL,  II  TED 

kin1-  .  r.rfi] 

B  HV®  durability  ltUias 

Springfield,  0. 


SEED  PDT  A  TOE8.— Best  varieties,  old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  E.  Wel  ,  Evergreen  F'arm,  Ingleside, 
Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y. 


HIGGANUJI  MF«.  CORPORATION 


SIBLEY’S 


II IGIJANIMI  CONS.. 

SOLS  MANUFACTURERS. 

Do  not/ail  to  send  for  our  General  List  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 


XT  SEND  fa?  our  IT.LCSTR  NTED  und  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALtlME  "f  CCCnC 
Vegetable.  Flower,  ami  Field  9  C  Cl  Lf  3 

ni  a  MTC  Bruts  fi.4»ristj?’  sep- 
rLMIl  I  OPLIE1acdl.MPLK11F.NTS 
of  ALL  KINDS  malted  FREE  on  application. 


S  M  Tj  L’  S 

CALF  FEEDER. 

i  .  -  \  M\  .  .  •  p| 

Htui  uppruM  tl  by  nrHSTt^ve  Kar- 
Uiers  uud  Stixk  Kni^cr»-  The  calf 
MieliN  food  pJontj,  In  xyrrfecttit 
iHzfHpo/  i#»»y,  thrmru  s»  well  iu  wlivu 
ti*«l  on  it«  iMB-n  mother-  rireuUrB 
Km-  KMAMA  MATTIII  Wn 
2  I  s.  Vliirkt-l  Kunton.  >!»*•». 


KOC1IE8TE1C,  N.  T. 
K.  Mala  SL 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Ibiikitolpfa  St. 


Easiest  riding 


RFRRIFQIln^  "  •  cun  be 

1 1  j  DC  nn  I  LO  grown  if  fr Moor  our 
B  method.  Free  Cat.*  Ii  gtse  descril  *-«  ail 

varieties.  HAT.K  BROS..  So.  Cilaatunbury.  Cona 


Rides  aa  easy  ^  ftW  'h  oneiu  r 

jionaswlihtwoV.-^^  TheSpr.inr, 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and ,  tinedrlvesof  cities.  .Mnnufaeinrvd  and 
sold  by  all  the  leadingfarriagi- lltiililersanil  Den 
lers.  Henry  Timkrit.  I*»lenti-e,  St.  Look. 

f^'Lisivoiv  t/y  DRntT'R 1 1 c n v  rn 


Ajrrnt' 


FOR  8AL,R.  Niagara  Grape  Vines.  Potatoes 
Oats.  Beans,  and  Seeds  cheap. 

DUNCAN  J.  LAMP  BEL  I  . 

Box  68.  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 


„  „  OUR  LEADER, 

we  offer  an  S  to  10  U.  P.  Automatic.  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  F.nglm'.  with  Mill.  In  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways,  simultaneous  lever  set  head 

§  blocks  .’At-lucn  arbor,  A  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
50-1  u eh  solid  saw.  a  ft.  < Inch  +  ply 
beltlug.  feed-belts,  cant-houks, 
swage  ttghfctii  r,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation.  $1,100  on  cars. 
V  nglne  on  skid..  8'0u  less,  fcnglne 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A." 

II,  W,  PA  A  NK  A  hONS, 
Eunli-n.  N.  4..  Box  Ml. 

,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  and  Hangars 

““‘nufaeturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  ’3 


»  Strawberry  Plnni*.— Potaiaru.— vearly all  the 
N  ew  and  Standard  V arietlea  of  St<  aw  berries.  Plants 
unaffected  by  drouth.  (lft-»q  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
Prices  Ww.  E.  Bui  rough.  Merchaufville,  N.  J. 


C'lUt  AUU,  ILK 


CABINET 


k'HTRDNH  ROOFING 

i  Easy  to  apply, does  not 
«  rust  or  rnttle,  la  also 


IU.rSTH.VTED  C.VTAl.OOrK  with  color¬ 
ed  plate  of  Niagara  CttAWt  Scntfree 

4.0, COWAN  &  CO.  m!>;  v:7Est' 


WILDING, 


Is  the  latest  and  BEST 
of  all  Creameries,  Made 
Lof  first-class  materials, 
'Durable  and  substantial. 
Cream  Is  taken  front 
the  top,  free  from  eedl- 
metit;  milk  only  is  drawn 
from  bottom  of  can .  But¬ 
ter  made  by  Acme  system 
is  always  gilt  edged,  andi 
.brings  luglwnt  pi  iee*.  Aj 
‘full  hue  of  Creamery  and! 
Cheese  Fsotory  fitippliee. 
Art  KALAMAZOO, 
-U.  MICHIGAN, 


Ik->i  and  m  .*.  (.r  LATE  WHITE 

PEACH;  5o,ooi»  ir  . .  inclu-iTnc  l»-n*Uu4 

v»ri*’t»  •  \\  IllfiimV  Kurlv  Kt>il,  our  of  the 

niOkl  dnira’  lc  .*xx!r  up|»li4»».  il  *.tit<*k  Ap- 

rlc  im'k-  ir  ixkt:  ti.ist  impular  ktiuL. 

ut*l>  K  U  Ii n»oii il,  Mont m oroncy,  And 
other  choke  <•  hf  rHc*.  GrniHk«.  Ktrtiw  ber- 
Ho*,  ltu*|»bcrrlr*.  new  i&tl  older  vurlrtiei, 
100,000 2-vmr-tihl  A«puruicu«  rootn*  L arse 
btoClt  fthAdc  411*1  *h  uamni  L»1  SCOft  fot 

CAtnlogue.  S.  K  d  Son,  Mi.  Hollrr  J. 


0  IT  A  T  3i  O  R  T  I*  E  K  \  V  >  (• 

1  CL  A  I  MU  illKliX  M’KSKKIES. 

5^  PLd  CH  T  REES  suited  to  all  sections. 

Apple  Trees.  •  Mn  1  Tit;  H-:  kinds. 

:  l  Kieffer  &  Le  Conte  Pears. 

j  ^a\  tjC  A  1TI.I  I.INK»f  *11  Lind,  of 
VlltiEln  >TOl'k  vlIKVP^DI 
^If Trees,  42rnpe  Vine*,.  Simtll 
Fruit,  and  other  plants  by  nail, 
5^/'  f»>-|'iiged  culalogus  showing  how 
and  wbal  to  plant,  with  much 
vahmtilo  information,  FKE»l 

RANDOLPH  PITERS.  Wilmington.  Deiiwara. 


/  FORD 

;  -.7- 

t  LATiE 


■^pp.lron  or  Wood  Track 

r^r  HoHell,K>iob  or  Ball 

Myers’  Reversible  Carriers 


Lurgott  and  best  assortment  nf  the  above,  of 
the  standard,  as  also  of  the  most  recently  improved 
styles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  in  the 

p  „  „  _  R.  II  ALLEN  IWMPANY, 

P -0.  Box  S76.  I8»  dk  1«1  Water  St  eet. 

„  ,  New  To*  k  City. 

Send  for  our  new  S*  «-d  Catalogue  now  ready. 


TrTK  a'i  The  Biniplewt  Carriers  made 

best  Double  and  Single  Harpoon  Hay 

made,  porks.  Pulleys,  Grapples.  Myers 

Force  Putups.ete.  Illustrated  Prltw  List  sent  free. 

Address F,  E.  MYERS  vV  BRO.,  Ashland,  O 


■  I  Ncvr  Chromos, 

[J  li  wlthyottf  tl.-ano  in  fanev 
w  ty(Kr,  n:id  Azat’s  Sam- 
IWH  ptti  h,:-ok,  10  Cents. 

IS  I*ACK.S, 

M  Cat m  f  1.00,  and  >  SOLID 
UOLIXD  GOLD  KING 
FREE  «*»  sender  of  elub. 
Address  ACME  CARD  CO.,  IVOUYTON,  CONN. 


triumph  engine 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


.-snrrr'l - rDm  CDTr  I  Solid  Gold 

r  ntt  !  rtlLtl  and  SiGcr 
ie  N  0.  I  .}?|1Vutehe«.  Cliuins,  Linas,  und  lb<> 
n*vtul  art  •  ■  a !> -** ! n l <- 1>  Free! 

lKAr  50  1  leguut  Gulil  Leaf  Embossed 
\  Jgr  unit  tsous  enlr  C  urd*  with  your  mime 
m  N«*»  aerlpt  Typs,  10c.,  U  pnelss  »:.d 
8  Elegant  French  Doll*  ivit.ii  w urdrobc  f  82 iiiseia,  JtUc 
8  |*ueks  vud  tLishamiitid  IC.dlni  t.ubl  King,  $0c.  Ou, 
»l)  le,  v#  Imported,  Kit  In  Fringe  v4  Real  bilk  Floral » 
are  uaequalcd.  Full  instruct  Ion*  h>iw  to  obtain  all  tie 
■bore  article*  free.  »!«■  »  Hill  line  of  sample*  free  with 
every  order.  Me  want  Agent*,  .vid  -  itet  Gold  to  those 
who  *eck  It,  Agents  make  4-5.0U  per  day  handling  our 
good*.  Itsnd  utoaerl  don't  Ul Iss  ltll» ci’i-crtu rilty  as  thla  offer 
muv  not  be*  repeated.  Addre**  WEST  HAVEN 
M  AN  I  E  \CT  V  BIN  G  WORKS,  Mv»l  Haven,  Conu. 


Especially  adapted  for  purpose* 
requiring  light  power.  W rough 
iron  boilers— it*«ied.  inspect¬ 
ed  n  <1  lusuird  pu vn hie  (< 
the  piirchnnrr.  Guarantee*: 
as  represented.  Heady  to  rut 
as  soon  a*  received. 

S  hoksk  Bow  tit, .  $250.00. 

15*’  *’  800.00. 

1  7  “  •'  S75  00. 

10  “  “  5X1.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’O  CO 
43  Park  Place,  New  York 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
L  BEST  WORLD 


New Stvle.  Eaibessed  Hidden  Nome  sal  Clinitno  VI*  ting 
Oar>isnoS»Uke)n  vmcon.ll)e..l3r>jsls$l.  IV  a:r»oted  best 
to l-l.  Sample  Book,  4e.  L.  JON  ES  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


p  4  T1 II Q  allpertu-ned,  New  d.islgui,  lltUi-  S-sot'..-,.  GoW 
vAUDlJChronio,  Ve.Ks,  Mot  Wei  and  lltdd.n  Nome, 
with  su  elegaui  prise,  lOo,  Iwt/  Card  Co.,  CllnK'iu  ,i!e,CL 


AUUI  V  Kfl 


Splendid  Chromes  with  name,  10  cts  5 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  50c.  E.H.  Pardee,  New 


acks  and 
Avea,Ct. 


FES  28 
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ntire  satisfaction.  My  friend.  Mr.  E.  W . 
Edwards,  of  this  city,  is  notably  one  of  these. 
He  was  badly  ruu  down  by  Bright’s  Disease 
and  other  infirmities,  but  was  brought  into 
good  shape  by  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  is 
now  attending  to  business  with  ease  and  com¬ 
fort.  As  a  complete  vitalizer  of  the  system, 
the  Oxygen  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It 
drives  out  disease  by  restoring  vital  action 
and  putting  the  system  in  such  a  state  of 
strength  that  disease  has  no  chance  to  stay.” 

The  reader  will  naturally  seek  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  can  be 
had  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  published  by  Doc¬ 
tors  Starkey  &  Palen,  1J09  &  U 11  Girard 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  application. 


pi.sccUmtreu-si 


A  TALK  WITH  THE  BOYS. 


f»  e  find  rough  places 

^  Ap\  in  most  of  the  roads 

uGv  we  travel;  there  is 

hard  and  disagree- 
~  able  w.ork  in  every 
■HUnfl  v  t>ranc'1  industry. 

*'ji  7\P  '  ^  since  1 met 

ri>  (w  yiM  *  l^p^K  ja.  man  who  had  been 
^  tMT V''  a  clerk  in  a  grocery 
\  /  store  and  is  uow 

working  at  the 
9rnJ}  ^2.  blacksmith  trade.  I 

asked  him  which 
business  he  pre- 
-SP  fared;  hesaidblack- 

*r  smithing;  that  he 

was  only  required  to  work  ten  hours  at  the 
trade,  while  in  the  store  he  was  expected  to 
be  there  at  six  in  the  morning,  sweep  out  the 
store,  set  out  samples,  and  stay  until  nine  or 
ten  in  the  evening.  He  said  he  had  known 
boys  to  work  in  the  stores  at  $6  per  week  pay¬ 
ing  from  $2  50  to  83.50  a  week  for  board,  when 
they  could  have  got  830  per  month  on  a  farm 
with  board.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  often  passed 
a  grist  mill  and  thought  how  easy  the  miller’s 
life  must  be;  six  years  later  circumstances 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  working  in  the  same 
mill.  I  had  learned  the  carpenter  and  joiner’s 
trade,  and  hired  out  to  repair  the  mill  and  do 
anything  they  wanted,  so  was  frequently 
called  on  to  tend  the  mill;  and  I  found  that  it 
was  hard,  dirty  and  disagreeable  work,  besides 
being  unhealthy  for  me.  If  you  intend  to  be  a 
farmer  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  get  yonrfather 
to  let  you  have  a  small  piece  of  land  and  plant 
it  to  some  crop  or  to  garden  vegetables.  Get  a 
few  papers  of  flower  seeds,  Phlox  Drummoudii, 
etc.,  and  earing  for  them  will  be  a  pleasant  di¬ 
version  ;  15  minutes  each  day  given  to  their  cul¬ 
ture  will  keep  a  large  bed  in  good  order. 
Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  j.  m’lean. 


amount  of  hard  work.  It  is  not  work  that 
kills  people;  it  is  worry.  The  work  that  is 
followed  by  restful  sleep  brings  good  health 
and  strength;  for  the  daily  waste  of  the  body 
is  repaired  during  the  night.  But  the  worry 
that  oppresses  the  victim  of  insomnia  during 
a  sleepless  night  is  what  racks  the  system, 
wears  out  the  muscles,  torments  the  nerves, 
and  bewilders  the  brain,  so  that  life  seems 
hardly  worth  living. 

“Insomnia”  is  a  growing  evil.  In  this  busy 
age.  when  active  men  are  all  the  time  over¬ 
working  themselves,  there  are  five  times  as 
many  people  tormented  with  inability  to  sleep 
as  there  were  a  generation  ago.  We  are  liv 
ing  under  higher  pressure.  “Insomnia’’  is  of 
different  kinds,  and  proceeds  from  different 
mental  and  physical  causes.  But  most  of  it 
may  be  summed  up  as  to  character  in  the 
words  “can’t  sleep,”  and  as  to  cause,  in  indi¬ 
gestion  or  overworked^  brain  aud  nerves. 

A  most  marked  case  of  insomnia  and  re¬ 
covery  from  it,  is  that  of  Arthur  Hagau,  Esq., 
the  well  known  wholesale  tobacconist,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Mr.  Hagau  is  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  tobacco,  and  is  the  Philadelphia 
representative  of  the  great  Baltimore  house  of 
G.  W.  Gail  &  Ax.  In  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  inquiring  the  best  way  to  secure 
sound  sleep,  and  to  triumph  over  the  torments 
of  insomnia,  one  of  our  editors  called  on  Mr, 
Hagan  at  his  store,  on  North  Front  street 
If  he  had  been  looking  among  a  party  of 
gentlemen  for  one  who  had  been  badly  run 
down  by  dyspepsia  and  insomnia,  Mr.  Hagau 
would  not  have  been  the  one  selected.  That 
gentleman  now  looks  in  such  excellent  physi¬ 
cal  condition  that  nobody  would  suppose 
him  ever  to  have  suffered  from  a  day’s  illness 
or  a  night’s  loss  of  rest.  Iu  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  his  past  and  present  experience, 
Mr  Hagan  said  to  our  editor  : 

“My  case  was  one  of  severe  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  insomnia,  proceeding  largely  from  dys¬ 
pepsia,  the  result  of  too  great  application  to 
business.  My  system  was  very  badly  run 
down.  Bleep  became  almost  an  impossibility. 
My  physical  distress  during  the  night  from 
being  unable  to  secure  refreshingslumbor  was 
dreadful.  It  weakened  and  distracted  me 
during  the  day,  aud  made  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  a  slow  martyrdom.  For  five  or  six  years 
I  was  from  time  to  time  under  the  care  of 
different  physicians,  receiving  occasionally 
some  measure  of  benefit,  yet  on  the  whole 
gaining  no  material  advantage.  I  was  put  on 
very  low  and  simple  diet,  consisting  princi¬ 
pally  of  skimmed  milk. 

After  passing  through  a  long  variety  of  ex¬ 
periences  as  to  physic  and  diet,  1  one  day  hap 
pened  to  pass  the  office  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  and  I  noticed  the  sign  of  “Compound 
Oxygen.”  As  other  modes  of  treatment  had 
failed,  I  thought  this  one  could  do  no  worse, 
and  it  might  do  better.  So  1  went  iu  at  a 
venture  and  made  trial  of  it.  For  some  time 
I  bad  been  enduring  the  agony  of  dyspepsia, 
and  for  weeks  I  bad  not  been  able  to  sleep 
without  the  aid  of  chloral  or  other  drugs.  The 
Oxygen  did  not  work  an  immediate  miracle 
in  me.  But  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  doing  me 
good,  and  so  I  resolved  to  persist  in  its  use 
and  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial,  Before  long  1 
began  to  know  the  pleasure  of  real  sleep.  It 
was  by  degrees  that  my  dyspepsia  left  me, 
and  the  power  to  sleep  returned.  I  was  great¬ 
ly  encouraged  by  my  partial  improvement, 
aud  this  stimulated  me  to  go  on  with  great 
regularity  and  persistence.  If  my  recovery 
was  slow  it  was  real.  I  had  the  best  of  home 
nursing  and  attention,  aud  that  was,  of 
course,  a  material  aid  to  me.  For  several 
months  I  regularly  took  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment,  carefully  obeying  the  direc¬ 
tions,  and  constantly  gaining  strength  and 
freedom  from  disease.  My  system  received 
the  vitalizing  which  it  so  badly  needed. 

About  two  years  ago  this  took  place  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a  prime  condition  of  health 
since.  1  have  been  able  to  attend  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  to  my  business.  1  have 
no  need  uow  to  resort  to  the  Compound  Oxy 
gen  Treatment,  except  occasionally  for  a  cold 
or  for  some  other  temporary  disorder.  I  take 
an  abundance  of  exercise,  and  I  eat  and 
sle  ep  as  well  as  a  man  can  wish  to. 

I  have  recommended  Compound  Oxygen  to 
a  number  of  friends,  who  have  tried  it  with 


A"»*7W  A  YKAlt  and  expenses  to  Agents. 
Tl  /  /  /  Terms  and  full  oiitllt  FREE.  Address 
■  ■  ■  P.o.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 

For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
address  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman  Street. 


broom  com;  it  was  very  fine,  some  straws 
were  three  feet  long.  They  are  going  to  learn 
to  make  brooms.  This  week  they  are  strip¬ 
ping  tobacco.  I  am  knitting  gloves  with 
short  fingers  to  wear  next  Summer  when  I 
gather  vegetables  and  berries. 

Last  Spring  a  potato  seed  came  up  with  our 
flower  seed.  It  made  a  few  small  tubers, 
which  we  will  plant  again.  If  it  proves  a 
new  and  desirable  variety  we  will  ask  you  to 
name  it  for  us.  Auut  Beth's  letters  were  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  I  hope  she  will 
write  again.  I  have  found  out  that  if  I  wipe 
the  lamp  chimneys  on  a  warm  linen  cloth  it 
polishes  them  beautifully. 

Your  affectionate  niece,  anna  s.  daxiel. 

Pr.  Edwards  Co.,  Va. 

[I  hope  your  potato  will  prove  something 
extra  good ,  but  you  must  name  it  before  send¬ 
ing  it  to  us;  as  stated  in  the  Rural  for  Jan. 
24,  1885,  page  55.  uncle  mark. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  seeds  matuma 
received  from  you  last  year  did  not  come  up 
very  good,  because  the  next  day  after  we 
planted  them  a  heavy  rain  came  and  beat  the 
seeds  into  the  ground  so  deep,  not  many  grew. 
The  Snow  on  the  Mountain  and  Snapdragons 
were  beauti  ful.  There  were  some  kinds  that  we 
did  not  know,  as  they  did  not  bloom  last  year. 
Mamma  thinks  one  is  a  Columbine.  We 
have  not  bad  a  veryr  cold  Winter,  but  it  has 
been  very  wet  and  disagreeable.  We  live  on 
a  little  creek  called  Lightuiug  Creek.  The 
30th  of  last  month  we  had  a  thaw,  and  the 
creek  came  out  of  its  banks,  and  then  the 
weather  turned  cold  and  the  creek  froze  over; 
then  the  water  went  down  and  left  the  ice  on 
the  bottoms  and  in  the  bushes.  There  are  a 
good  many  walnut,  hickory  and  pecan  trees 
in  the  timber,  but  of  late  years  the  worms 
have  been  so  bad  that  we  do  not  get  many 
that  are  good.  I  don’t  see  why  nuts  are  not 
raised  more  than  they  are.  I  planted  some 
hazel  nuts  a  year  ago  last  Fall,  aud  they  came 
up  in  the  Spring;  some  of  them  died — I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  because  the  ground  was  too  rich. 
There  is  a  persimmon  grove  in  the  timber,  but 
the  trees  are  young  and  have  never  borne 
enough  to  amount  to  anything.  There  are 
some  phwpaw  and  mulberry  trees  also. 

Your  niece,  mary  l.  Barnard. 


$cnt  «a tt 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CABBY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Piic I  Uc  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Uulon  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  throjgh  tralus  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bhortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  alt  points  la  the  South-West, 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Hhould  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  'Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great. 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  aud  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Sotun-West.  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLOUA  DO.  the  valley  of  the 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
llie  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lauds  la 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  _ _  „ 

Ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
«r  America,  and  Im  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  Equipped  Ruilrotid  iu  the  World  for 
nil  clnmten  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  Hue  for  sate  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Offices  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER. 

Vice-Prea.  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag' t  Chicago. 
JNO.  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
JUG  Washington  bt.,  Boston. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  been  wanting 
to  join  the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  We 
are  now  Iiviug  at  Yardville,  N.  J. ,  but  expect 
to  move  to  Marlboro,  N.  Y.,  on  April  1.  Now 
I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  our  dog;  his 
name  is  Perchance.  There  has  been  a  half- 
grown  chicken  around  the  door  for  a  few  days 
very  sick.  A  couple  of  days  ago  Perchance 
began  to  care  for  it;  yesterday  he  flushed  it 
around  wherever  it  could  get  corn  or  feed ;  at 
night  he  put  it  to  bed  in  a  nast  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  To  day  he  seemed  more  careful  than 
ever;  he  took  it  carefully  in  his  mouth  and 
carried  it  from  place  to  place,  and  at  night  he 
carried  it  to  bed  behind  the  mowing  machine. 
If  that  chicken  dies  it  won’t  be  for  want  of 
care.  We  expect  to  have  a  garden  next  year 
and  try  some  of  your  seeds.  I  hope  you  will 
consi  ier  mv  brother  Bert  and  myself  members 
of  the  Y.  H  C.  Good  bye!  neal. 


Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. — 

I  am  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My  papa 
takes  the  Rural  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  Cousins.  Hive 
onatarminthenorthern  portion ofYork  State, 
where  it  is  cold  and  there  is  plentyof  “the  beau¬ 
tiful  snow”  and  some  to  spare.  In  the  Summer  I 
like  to  take  care  of  the  chickens  and  tend  my 
flowers.  I  took  a  prize  on  my  flowers  at  the 
County  Fair  last  year.  Out  of  the  Garden 
Treasures  I  had  some  uice  flowers;  some  did 
not  grow.  I  have  a  little  sister  and  she  is 
very  mischievous.  She  is  fond  of  flowers  and 
likes  to  pick  them  better  than  I  like  to  have 
her.  She  is  three  years  old;  she  knows  her  let¬ 
ters  and  can  spell  some.  Last  August,  papa, 
mamma,  uncle,  my  little  sister,  and  I  went 
over  to  the  Great  Forest  we  saw  a  bear,  and 
we  rode  on  the  water.  In  September,  papa, 
mamma,  my  little  sister  and  I,  went  out  to 
Massachusetts,  and  attended  the  Pittsfield 
Fair;  we  were  gone  three  or  four  weeks. 

Two  years  ag® mamma  and  I  went  down  tbe 
Hudson  River  to  New  York  City.  The  scenery 
was  delightful.  We  went  in  the  Park  and  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  We  sa  w  a  great  many 
animals  and  a  great  many  parrots.  We  rode 
on  t be  Elevated  Railroad,  aud  returned  by 
the  Hudson  on  the  “St.  John.”  We  enjoyed 
tbe  trip  very  much. 

I  made  &  rug  when  I  was  seven  years  old, 
and  a  pin  cushion  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 
I  can  make  cake  and  cookies.  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  go  to  school,  but  mamma  teaches 
me.  I  study  reading,  writiug,  spelling,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  Civil  Government,  and 
music.  From  your  niece  and  Cousin, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  mamie  boss. 


Virginia  Farms.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLIMP*.  Ontrnlia,  Va 


J1AKV  LAND  FA  RYIM.-BOOK  AND  MAP/ree, 
By  C.  E.  Shanahan,  Att’y,  Easton,  Md. 

D~T»T  J  ITmFARMS&MILLS 

<  r  i  111  For  Sale  4  Exchange* 

_  IV  .III  If  a  1FREE  Catalogue. 
It.  II.  C  HAFFIN  &r  CO.,  Richmond.  VV a. 


FOR  MALE.  To  close  an  rstute  Desirable  Stock 
or  Truck  Farm  of  GO  acres,  on  south  aide  or  Long  Is¬ 
land,  about  A)  miles  from  New  York;  overlooks  the 
South  Bay  opposite  Long  Reach  Hotel.  ikmu.  Terms 

oasv.  For  other  particulars  call  on  or  address 

Austin  Cornwell,  Itoekvllle  Centre,  L,  I. 


FOU  MAI.  K. -An  Estate  consisting  of  ISO  acres  of 
the  It uest  farming  land  In  Southern  Michigan,  situ¬ 
ated  on  Cognac  I'ralrle,  IN  miles  from  the  prosperous 
city  of  Battle  Creek  Large  brick  house,  three  barns, 
wind  mill  aud  out  houses,  all  In  good  repair. 

For  particulars  address  GKu  K.  »*EKT, 

Battle  Crock.  Michigan. 


Are  you  going  West? 

Mix  Improved  Farms,  with  Buildings,  for  Sale 
or  Rent,  on  easy  terms.  Plowing  done.  Either 
Prairie  or  Prairie  and  Timber,  adapted  to  either 
Stock  or  Grain.  Best  of  climate,  soli,  markets, 
schools  aud  society. 

Write  to  either  __  _ 

.1 .  I> .  BOYD.  Cashier,  \  Fkrodb  F  alls, 

Me  Master,  Burnham  A  Co.,  i  Minn. 


LAST  CHANCE 


To  obtain  Government  Lnndt  free— ihat  are  suitable 
for  general  fanning  and  stock  raising  purposes— before 
change  of  laws  as  per  bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 

nnfl  IN  THE  DEVILS  LAKE, 

</|l  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 
JlU  And  Mouse  River  Country. 

north  inn  CO  I"  *■"»»” 

DAKOTA  nUllLu  xn>'is£ 

Over  2,000,000  Acres  of  R.  K.  Lands  in  Minne¬ 
sota  at  the  low  price  of  $3.00  pel  wre  •'  d  upwards. 
Sectional  Map  and  full  particulars  mailed  FIIFP 
free  to  any  address  by  C.  H.  WARREN,  LULL 
< leu* I  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul.  Minn,  and  |  fl  ( 
Manitoba  R.  R.,  Sv.  Pai  i.,  Minn.  I  I  I  In 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — We  have  lived  out 
here  in  Missouri  for  nearly  two  years.  We 
have  a  large  house  and  a  lawn  with  nearly  an 
acre  in  it,  Pa  says.  I  wish  the  RuRALCousins 


FOR  A 


XftA-LY  CAB IWE T  CRI 


rl  AC  engine 

I  LMO  WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  U.  S.  A.  , 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES  &  BOILEBS.jK 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock 

(or  immediate  delivery.  ^ 


l*r - rrr — : - - —  wnom  >'•  p<'t<t.7itvao« 

Send  for  dMcrlptivw  circulars  *»ul  'eitiai.miL- 

JOSEPH  1.  BATES  A  CO.,  WEVMOTO  MAi; 


-Y0R 


PERSONALS. 

Two  of  the  Harvard  Faculty,  Prof.  Fal  low 
and  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  have  gone  on  a  four 
months’  trip  to  Mexico. 

Every  English  Lord  Chancellor  gets  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  $26,000  a  year,  aud  sometimes  there 
have  been  as  many  as  five  in  receipt  of  such 
pensions.  Lord  Cairns  is  now  the  only  one. 

Mr.  David  Dudley  Field’s  recipe  for 
preservation  is  exercise.  He  walks  from  his 
house  to  his  office  every  day,  a  distance  of 
three  miles  and  a  half,  and  is  in  sound  health 
at  80  years. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  banker  and  railroad  president,  who  is 
thought  of  in  his  section  as  a  possible  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
$2(5,000,000. 

It  is  a  remarkable  distinction  to  be  the 
father  of  11  daughters,  but  much  more  re- 
nmjkableto  be  the  father  of  LI  married 
daughters.  This  isthe  piivilege  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nand,  editor  of  Punch. 

One  Harvey  is  the  solitary  citizen  who 
squatted  on  the  only  land  by  which  the  grand 
canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  can  be  reached, 
and  he  charges  $12  to  visitors  for  the  privilege 
of  looking  at  that  wonder. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  and  his  mother 
recently  celebrated  their  birthdays  on  the 
same  day,  he  being  48  and  she  80.  The  mother 
is  a  sprightly  little  body  with  sparkling  eyes, 
who,  being  a  widow,  brought  up  her  nine 
children  through  a  hard  struggle,  and  has 
reaped  a  rich  reward. 


^toefc  and  poultry. 

JKItSKY  KKl),  POI.AMMIII.NA, 
Chester  White,  IWrk-hlrr  A  l„rk. 
shire  l1  Snutlidmin,  t‘ut-wuld 
M(1»!  Oxfi.nl  Down  Khci.pni.il  l.iimln 
Knitcli  (  ol  let  Shepherd  li..t-.  xml 
1‘nhfJ  Puullrj.  s. ml  fnr (  nlnlopue 
W.AI  I.Eft  ItllU-EK  ACO.FbtU.Pa 


RESISTEREDSWINE 

Thoroiu*h-f»n<j  A  to ester  H  liltc*.  l*t>- 
!nn<1-U  hlnn*.  Imported  JSt-rU  «li  i  rc« 
True  pedigree  given  with  every  *ulnml  *old.  Strong,  healthy 
aiock  only.  Purity  ffu until tce<l.  Send  stamp  for  new  C’uta* 
w>*uew  Cm  If.  WurrI Utf ton.  Box  6V4,  \V tal  Cheater,  Vm» 


ISLAND  HOME 

^  GK08SE  ILE.  Mich, 

imported  Pkrciikrox 

j ]  All  stock  si'li-c  fed  fro m 

loir*T  W  Hie  got  of  atrou  ntnl 

ijpS  Milams  of  en  annulled  re- 
-  ill  _  Mil  ptitatlon  and  registered 

W  a  VVIj  in  tin-  French  auJ  Ame- 

ji»  ■  M  111  rlcnn  Stud  Books.  We 
—  jj  jRj  have  a  very  lawnum 

_ .  r™  her  of  Imnortcu  uml 

grade  slul lions  and  brood  mares  on  hand.  Prices 
reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited.  Scud  forllius- 
trated  catalogue,  free  by  mull.  Address 
_ -nvniru  At  hnrii utn.  Detroit,  Well. 

FOK  S  t  LE  Two  you ug  Jersey  Bulls.  A.  J.C.C., 
A,  “  8°°d  young  Home,  suitable  for  the 
road  or  other  work.  David  Caui.i.,  beer  Park,  L.  I. 

HAL  S  TED’S 

Perfected  Centennial 

INCUBATOR. 

Hatches  every  hatchable  egg. 

(See  advertisement  In  last  week’s  paper.) 

WYAM 

EGGS,  f2. SO  per  13;  £1  per  2fl. 

J.  T.  torn  HAN,  I recti  Nvieh,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

Prom  12  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

YV .  II  bl.AHK,  (fiotru  N.  V* 

PKEHHE  Y’S  BROODER. 

the  CAmpraf  and  tht  Best.  R(i.  llammonton  Iueti- 
bators,  two  sixes,  *25  aud  Air.  each.  Lanslian  Fowls 
aud  Egus  for  Sale.  Circulars  free. 

('■  W.  IMtKSStV,  II  uni  in  on  |  on,  X,  .1 . 

$5.00  IN C U BAt6r7" 

r" :mMng  “»d 

K.  KUKRIS,  Box  'll  3.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP, 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 

An  Oily,  Non  poisonous  Fluid. 

WARRANTED  8URK  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  luseets  infesting  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Surk  curk  for  Scab  or  other  Sklu  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

innu'or'.in i ' Bt5e n  ‘'''Ui  WAt  ku,  aud  harmless  to 
i  l  nni  .  I.u  '  11  leave*  the  wool  soft  uml  silky, 
ana  promotes  a  rupld  growth.  ' 

has  the  largest  sale  in  the  world 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  Certificates. 

Bkwark  ok  Wuutiilkss  Imitations. 

1  ze<l  agents? °K  niHuufactur«ra  or  their  author 
lars  tofUrthor  t>urtluulurs  anJ  price  send  for  cireu 

morris,  little  &  son, 

n  Manxtfacturert, 

°5S*.V,5:.ffiiS.*Sfbrs  J?3  "?M“ 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

la  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  ilorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  free. 

RumfordChemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
a.  H.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  IDO  and  102  Reade  8t.,N.  V. 


Hii°oPURES3™ 

y  y  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 

Contains  Phosphate  of  l.iine.  Hives  Plants 
curly  start,  improves  quality,  increases  yield.  Low 
freights  to  all  points.  I'nr inert**  .Hcuioriuidum 
Book  sent  Fit  IC  I!.  xVi/iV/  ert. 

<  WUL  V  PLASTKR  ('0.,UuLdi  Springs.N.Y. 

(Titl  aic2vJ! !  s*2‘l  So”  a  watch  or  a  chain 


5r  JVi  x  n  watch  or  a  chain 

BY  Jl.ilL  OK  K.SlI'KKSS.  fi.O. 11.,  to  be 
ex’Uiiiiivd  bfefoiv  pay  lugany  money 
LaJul  If  not  neb  wry ,  returned  at 
■bur  expense.  W«j  manufacture  all 
■our _  Watches  and  Huve  you  30  pier 
Iwnt.  Catalogue  of  ‘io0  styles  free. 
Every  W  atch  \V ari&nted.  Address 


The  Revolving  Landside  and  Two  Horses 
versus  The  Drag  Bar  and  Three. 

Light  Draft  uml  Comfort  to  the  front.  Side 
Draft  "Horse  Killing”  and  sure  shoulders  to  the  rear. 
Loss  “  tinkering,"  (under  driving,  atmighler  furrewsi 
a  greater  range  of  work,  and  more  of  it  « itli  the  same 
toaui  than  any  idow  In  rxislenoe,  OX  Olt  OFF 
55  IlKI'.LS.  I’ses  tio  polo  (oxeept- In  stuuiv»y  holds), 
Hum  iio  c<|iinl  in  hard  or  stony  (ields.  or  on  hill  sides 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  C0.st?JfSrk6^D 

t#  Our  new  book,  *»  FI' N  OX  TIIE  KAHM,» 
8°ut  FREE  TO  ALL  who  ureutiou  this  paper. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

OF 

LEAN’S  ALL  STEEL  HARROWS 

Address  K  EKAN,  Manutleld.  Ohio. 


jmplcmentsf  aofl  Packinety. 

THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO. 


PROFESSOR 


POWDE 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW. 

ACKSOWLEDOED 

MI’PERIOR 

TO  At.L 

OTHERS 


Syracuse,  J\\  V. 


WARRANTED 


The  Syracuse  Steel  and  Wood 
Beam  Swivel  Plows, 
the  Best  in  use 


Our  Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jolnter'aud  Wheel  Standards,  will 
not  break  or  bend  Agents  wanted  In  all  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Send  for  terms. 

Syracuse  Sreel  Frame 
Cultivators.  Eight,  strong  ' 

dnruble,  and  warranted  ,4^°' 

—  to  please. 

STEEE,  IRON  and  WOOD  BEAM 

PEOWS,  SIDE  HIRE  PROWS.  SHOVEL  <?>-£ _ _  -  _ 

PLOWS,  STEEL  aud  WOOD  FRAME 

CliETIVATORS,  ROAD  SCRAPERS.  Jj  j  /\ 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  J*-.  J.  . 

M  ution  the  Rural  New-YoTker.  "T. "  ' 

M m  BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

upright  and  horizontal, 

’\  ^-Vf 1  3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

'TTm  0VER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

41^  '  I  rmr  Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

-  JANIFR  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St, New  York. 

T  U  EB I  TfE^WINiriNL ILL. 

CA. 

AND  THE  FAV 


1  ou  can  ride  and  plant  fire  Acres  per  dan 
W  ( )  N  D  K  K  F17L  I M  P  K O VEM  K  NT 


WO.NDKItFUL  I5IPKOYEMKXT  FOR  1-S5 
Every  machlue  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Asi’inwall  Seud  for  circular  to 


ASPINWALL  M'f’g  CO. 

Throe  Rivers.  [Mich. 


AWONDER  ON  WHEELS 

THEQm  in^nnMFnRT 


WiM&*\ 

^«1of'low^a\^furb1neL1Snuudercovertta™d1eorapletely<irrotwt^?rmi?weath^r,  aneLv^HaKa1!?/ *tUne< 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  ete. 

Also,  SOUTH  WICK’S  TRIUMPH  FBHDjZHZLL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

F°r  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  (Turbine). 

A.  U.  SOITUWICK,  Patentee,  De»  Hoi  lies,  Iowa. 

EK"  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work.  5 

THE  RECORDS  SHOW 

THAT  THE  BUTTER  YIELD  OF  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMERS 

has  never  hern  equalled  by  any  Creamery,  Pan.  or  Separ- 
a,or-  They  carried  off  the  Premiums  for  the  Creurent 


■  * —  7  V  *  t *  uiiuuis  iur  tjif  rearent 

A  mf nl'  \  leld  In  the  great,  dairy  States  of  Iowa 

and  W  tscousln. 

Over  31,000  in  Daily  Use!! 

.olreomhined  product  of  l.utter  and  cheese  reaches  nearly  16  pounds  to  the 
undred  poumlsof  milk.  They  take  the  lead  In  the  Creaui.liuthering  System. 

«\JI  THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

a\!  It 1  ta?e4t  to  Clean.  Tlic  cover  is  always  on  top,  aroiiliuy  all 

i ttnptjjfinn  of  ertn-nt  on  the  floor*  Also  a  full  lint*  of 
^  WORKERS.  HlTTK.lt  PRINTERS  and  all  -u,,,, ileal tor  Dairies  an^ 
LxASv  ou?tim!«rat£ll Circulars?^  U  'f  y°U  purt'b“sc  an-v  apparatus  before  sending  for 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


~  THE  ((  pi  1DPT  |n  JJ  HOLLOW  STEEL  STAM0AR0 

^  NEW  rLANt I  JK”  -HORSE  hoe,- 

As  lately  Introduced,  has  no euuai  in  the  world.  Itsex, -client 
worklu  the  field  htjs  dlstauivd  lh«i  of  all  competitors,  tt  is, 
in  some  sections,  doing  In  one  japtsage.  the  work  ol  four  or 
}  nve  oltraiyra  liuplcmout^, aiul lb otliers  Mup^fUfKUuglbe  cum* 
berapine and  expensive  i wo- horse  nmis.  The  “  planet 
JR  ’’  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
are  the  in-aesi  and  iK-st,  ITgiiii-s!  and  strongest  known.  There 
are  j  distinct  look,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
—  the  same  price;  all  practical  and  labor  living.  Lei  no 
?  rarnier  or  wardener  lull  io  study  up  during  the  winter 
evemn.s  our  1N>5  CAT  A  I  .DC  IF.  which  gives  reduced 
prices,  cure  fill  and  exact  engravings  uf  these  di  lie  rent 
ptaehine.v,  and  such  desenpltoi.s  .ns  will  enable  the  reader  lo 
judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  pages  and  Forty 
engravings  free  to  all.  Correspamivnce  solicited. 

«  I  All  FN  £  m  »  MANUFACTURERS.  127  and  129 
•v*  L*  HLLLW  4  UU.,  CATHARINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  HA- 


40  Bidden  Xante  and  Km-  v  ~rr»t-s,e 

I  biMWilCwill  Jind  thu  lVr»  ’W. 

Ifum.Sn.  hcllSc.urM  I'ka,, Stvnh-  SptRFUMLl 

ct*,  lnrge  SahiJiU  Bonk  and  thU  W,  A1- 

Kiarl  Ring  fir  ft.  Box  of  P»tnw 

ISs-.  Clinton  Sc  Co..  North  Haven,  Ct, 


seen, 


THE  RURAL 


t]mu0v0us. 


“I  aim  to  tell  the  truth  P  exclaimed  a  politi¬ 
cal  orator.  “Yes,”  cried  his  rival,  “and  you’re 
the  worst  shot  1  ever  knew.” 

“Ark  you  compounding  a  felony?”  asked  a 
young  lawyer  of  his  landlady.  “No,  sir,  ’  she 
indignantly  replied;  “I’m  making  hash.” 
“Making  cash,  eh?  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference.” 

Miss  Philadelphia:  “And  so  you  enjoyed 
your  tour  of  Europe*”  Miss  Boston:  "Oh,  in¬ 
describably!”  “Did  you  see  the  aqueducts  in 
Rome?”  “Yes,  and  they  swam  beautifully.” 
“Swaml  what  swam?”  “The  aque-ducksof 
course.” 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
young  lady  who  is  so  delicate  that  she  can  do 
nothing  to  assist  her  mother  about  household 
duties,  can  tramp  about  over  tbe  bills  foi 
miles  with  a  broken-down  dude,  and  skate  for 
hours  on  a  little  duck- pond  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  down  to  zero. 

You  must  leave  your  many  millions, 

And  the  Ray  and  festive  crowd. 

Though  you  rod  In  royal  b  llions. 

There’s  no  pocket  in  a  shroud. 


-  - - f*  1 

- 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter. 

The  best  in  the  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  See.  of  Vt.  Hoard  of  Apr  it-  report  for 
18K4.  say*:  “It  is  really  the  greatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  money  I  br  ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with.”  Agents  wanted  evcrywh.  re. 

S.  (U.  nACa.il  IIK.lt  A-  GO..  Grand  l.le,  Vt. 


^AVE  WApNate^mEprovements 

NOT  FOUND  l(jHER  nAKES 
THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  A  if 

INVESTIGATION 

by  those jWHOe  T0  secure 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

HEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


*0 


-  genuine  fkench  buhr 

K  CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

-^[  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  _ 

world.  1 1  lust  rut-  _ _ 

i  ll  cirvular  free.  j 

A.w.stevens&Son 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Mention  tbts  paper. 


R 


ER. 


FES  28 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER L 


With  either  regulnr  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  lmplesi  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
Dnylesintvn  Junior  1  tuedier  and  t'lmner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DAN  hi.  Ill  I.MliZER. 

Doylestowu,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


BIMLL  4  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest,  Approv- 
ed  Apparatus  f  r  mauufa,  luring 

BDTTFR  I  N  l>  cue  ICS  R 
most  suceesstullv  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro- 
flt.  Also  General  Agents  for 

CBNTPirUGAL  WIACWINTBS 

for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

New  deveiopm-  nts  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  KOdoer  or  Silo.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


Pronounced  l»y  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

UIGGANCM  M’F’G  CORP., 
Uiggitnuuj,  Conn. 

Warehouse,  88  8o.  Market  St.,  Boston  a. 


wmm 


pUgreUanfous 

If  vou  are  a  frequenter  or  a  rpslden'  of  a  mlasmaUP 
district  barricade  your  sysem  against  the  sco|rire 
of  all  new  countries— ague  bU  ou®  aud  Intermit¬ 
tent  fevers— by  the  use  of  Hop  Bitters  tRfin 

Lt'DTKOTOS.  Mich  ,  Fch  i  .  ttssu. 

I  have  sold  Hop  Ritters  f  -r  four  year- and  there  is 
do  medicine  that  surpasses  then 

kidney  complaints  and  many  diseas  c  8  1  ne  I  dent  to 
this  malarial  climate.  H.  T.  ER. 

^Fbave  been  «'tc '"lor  the  past  six  years.  suffering 
from  dyspepsia  and  g  uerai  weakness,  I  have  used 
th  re-  hoi  ties  of  hop  BiUcrv  ^nd  they  bye  “one 
wonders  forme.  I  am  veil  and aide  '"V^'h-and 

Bl«ersd  8‘eeP  We‘L  '  L'anQOt  “y SIMON  ROBBINS? P 

HOLSTEIN 

CATTLE. 


n 

500  HEAD  ON  HAND, 


Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  in  this  herd  aver 
ge  14,211  ins  s  ounces;  average  age  of  cowslip  years. 
In  I«*I  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged 
1.104  lbs.  IB  ounces 

in  lAd  ’  our  p  Mre  herd  of  eight  three-year-  olds  ax  - 

April  I.  It-i.  tew  COWS  In  this  herd  had  made  records 
rotu  I I.UOu  to  lH.iOO  eat-h.  averaging  is  OCiS  lbs,  6  8-10 
unco* 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1814.  five  mature  cows 
ve raged  lTJBl'lbs  1  1 5  ounces.  ^ 

seven  heifers  of  the  Netherland  Family,  five  of 
a  years  old  and  two  3  years  old.  averaged  11,55b 
■s.  1  2-5  ounces. 

bitter  record-. 

iMneeow*  averaged  lllbs  5M  ounces  per  week. 
Klghi  heifers,  three  years  old,  averaged  13  lbs.  4*j 
u Tices  per  week. 

Rleveji  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  a  verag- 
(1 10  lbs.  S  uimoe*  per  week. 

The  entire  original  Imported  Nctberlaud  Family  of 
lx  cows  i two  being  but  three  years  old) averaged  l , 
ds.  C 1-6  ounces  per  week. 

When  writing  always  mention  R.  N.-xokkek. 

SMITHS  &  POWELL, 

.A  K  KS1UE  STOCK  FA  RM,  Syracuse,  N.  \  . 


Jones  of  the  City— having  a  Bully  d  ime  in  the  Country. 


K  l-I)  UOtD  1  •‘KICKS. 

THE  MATES  COMPLETE  MANURES, 

for  the  farm  or  garden.  ' 

All  in  FINE  DR'  condition  May  be  readily  sown  by  hand  Each  bag  IM.A  I N  I.  Y  BRANDED  and 
a  tag  attached  giving  full  directions  lor  use  '  _ . _ _ . 

If  used  ill  connection  with  Stable  Manure.  *he  quantities  recommended  may  be  reduced.  May  be  applied 
broadcast  or  scattered  in  the  rows  before  planting,  aud  also  at  uuy  hoeing  or  cultivation. 

Prices  on  Cars  or  Roof. 
Per  ton  Per  baa 
2,000  Ms.  200  lbs 

For  I’oin  tees -Use  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure-3  to  10  bags  peraere  . .. .  . . . . .... ........ ......  848.00  *4.80 

TbP  larpe&t  yields  of  potatoes  on  record  were  grown  by  E.  8.  Carman,  Editor  KURAX. 

YoRKtE.  with  tbt*  Manure.  _  ,  . _ , _ 

During  past  year  Dr  W.  s,  Combs,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  grew  on  one  acre  525  bushels,  aud  on 
14  acres  4, 4S  bushels  No  rot-  quality  very  superior.  T„_ 

Vblii  u.oLka:4l*Jl  4lht>:;T('V:blll  rWO«l 4.»rttliCAi  lor  A*  Ofi-t.-,  JlABffOhB'-t  WBrtf  1  Uf* 

nips,  and  may  be  used  on  all  early  truck  aud  vegetables.  It  is  not  quite  so  forcing  as 
the  next  following  manure. 

For  Vegetable-  Onions  Tomatoes,  Cueumbers.  Melons,  and  all  truck,  use  the  Mapes  Com¬ 
plete  Manure  tfor  general  use)  Four  to  10  bags  per  acre,  broadcast,  rakiu",  or  harrow-  r>  ^ 

Theo.'”.  Baker,  Camden.  N.  3  '.  President  N.  I.  ffortieultii ini  Society,  and  one  of  the  larerst 
and  Ti)08t  mioccs  fal  trackers,  reported  .'.?<0  buwbehv  union  sets  on  12  aero.  He „C_£)P}? 
u  saving  of  *20  per  are  from  combination  of  fcrtllUer  With  stable  manure  oyer  stable 
manure  alone,  aud  superior  result.,  earlier  and  better  quality;  also  larger  yield  xrom 
fertilizer  alone  thuu  from  stable  manure  alone. 

For  Fruits— Strawberries,  Raspberries,  (irate  Vines  and  ah  Fruit  Trees,  use  in  enrly  Sprliig 
the  Mapes  Fruit  ana  Vim- Manure  One  hundred  pounds  to  2.U0Q square  feet— work  In 

around  trees  as  far  as  the  branches  or  roots  extend  ...  ..  4  lUU 

Tills  manure  Is  for  Increasing  the  fruiting  power  of  trees  and  vine*.  If  a YertllUer  Is  de- 
hired  for  makU»K  tnor»*  rupUl  wood  growth,  the*  Potato  Manure  may  be  used  In  tbe  same 
way  aa  (be  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

For  Cnbbnge  and  Gnu  I  Blotters  -Use  ihe  Mapes  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Wauure-llve  to  10  ^  ^  4  ^ 

Tbls^manure  is  used  largely,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  stable  manure,  by  many  of  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  growers  at  Mattituck,  h.  1..  and  oy  cabbage  growers  at  east  end  of  Long  Island 
and  elsewhere. 

For  Tobacco  -Use  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Munure-elgbt  to  '0  bags  per  acre .  50.00  5.00 

For  Sweet  •  cm.  Field  Corn,  and  Corn  Fodder,  use  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure-three  to  four 

bags  per  acre  .  '  ' 

Fnv  Tii  i-niim  late)- Use  the  Mnpes  “A”  Brand  Manure . -  — ....  ■  ■-•••• . -uu 

This  is  also  tut  excellent  fertilizer  for  using  III  the  hills  or  rows  for  all  crops -It  Is  very  safe. 

For  Gr»*s  Ton*Dr  »g  ng  PastiiTes  and  Lawos  -Use  the  Mapes  Grass  aud  Grain  Spring  'lop-  4 

Tffislhfmuch'snpm-fur to stalflt  manure  for  flpfing  application,  particularly  arouuti  dwell¬ 
ings,  croquet-grounds,  und  lawns.  * 

Tbe  Mitpea  Pur*-  «.r«*iiud  Hone:  m  no  3  60 

“Meal  and  extra  flue’’....  . . .  3S'(W  3'go 

These  Manures  liermuncntlv  Improve  the  land  by  adding  to  Its  stock  of  plant  food,  the  s  me  as  stable 
manure  The  ducavlngroote of  most of  tbe  erops  keep  up  sufficient  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
Seven  tuiceesBlvr  crons  have  been  thrown  from  a  dingle  application  to  a  potato  crop  on  poor  land,  and  all  t  e 

Cr0^.^T,‘.‘l  ‘ -*i?y  oVUprerS“u t  eom f.2rttlon  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  ship 

at  1 roly  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  m  mauureB  for  ml  erops. 

THE  M1PES  FORMULl  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  street.  New  York. _ 

SFor  very  early  sweet  c-oru,  plant  Tom  rl  huml)  anti  Pee  &  Kay.  The 
best  musk  melon  is  the  Surpiise.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato. 

ET  For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata- 

logne,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

E  PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 
D  AlBany,  3NT.  Y. 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 

Takes  the  Place  of  Stable  Manure. 

The  Richest  Fertilizers  Made. 

There  is  nn  Fertilizer  that  can  completely  take  the  place  of  Alible  manu re,  but  the 
?rop,  aud^'  best  results,  and 

the  best  stable  manure.  _ _ _  . 

FIRST  PRIZE  POTATOES — 712  BUSH.  JR  ACRE. 

Wahl  W Falls,  N  it..  Oet.  81, 1«84. 

_ _ ..r  .1  snvnv”  nntut'.^  on  a  new  idece  of  grouud  that 


CHALLENGE  WIND  XKZII.Ii. 

Over  1  u,000  in  actual  use.  Vlvlorlous 

t~  at  all  fairs.  Found  in  every  .-'tate 
■JUyFc  aud  Territory  of  (he  U.  S.  It  Is  a 
AT« .a  L  sectiou  wheel  has  been  made  by  us 
- — *  •*  for  ten  years1  In  ul  that  time  not 
once  hi  uvn  doyvti  without  toyyrer 
breaking  aroeord  no  orb*  rmlllcan 
show.  We  leave  it  to  the  ublie  to 
dot*  rtnlne  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 
90  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mill.-..  Corn  shelters, &C..&C. 
Catalogue  Tree,  CHaU<KKGI{  WIND  Mll.I.&FKED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia.  III. 

Xm  WELL  FORCE  fUMP 


Is  a  sure  protection  against  fire. 
Thousands  of  them  In  use  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  world.  Rend  for  Vntalugue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
hnckwnr*.  N.  V, 


M.  W.  PXJ3XTXTA3V1: 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Perekcron  Dome#  VRlved  ul  ij‘8»OOOfOOOt 
which  include* 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  is  established  by  their  pedigrees 
recorded  in  the  8TUD  BOOK8  OF  FlLtM/K» 

^  KER 

n^i^rees  arc  not  recorded,  a''1'  eannot  be  nutlientienlly 
given,  they  should  bo  vnlti*  d  tally  iui grades,  I  w  illsellall 
imported  Stnrle  at  OratU  1'rtrrs  when  I  eat, not  furnish 
with  the  animal  sold  pedigree  Verified  by  the  ongimi 
French  certilioate  nt  Ita  number  and re*tord  In.  the  Stud 
liook  m  140  Puir«.'  sent  Tn'O.  It  ia 

i’lu-,1  rntcil  «  uh  Six  Prise  Howesef  the  Kx  hlhltlon  of  the 
"j^rfe  fflnpoiue  Pet-rheronne  of  I-  unee  18S-1,  pur 
.bawd  bv  >f  W.  Dunham  and  drawn  from  fife  by  Uu»u 
lluuht-ur,  the  moat  tmnoua  of  all  auinud  pAlntere. 

THE  WILLIAMS 


had  been  plowed  ttie  previous  l'u  ,  tue  root*  ami  mumt«  i jv^dnlied  1  n  ot  the  rule  of  olio  lodr 

,,-?t5P5SMfiSlS 

3J£fSV^f5  JSSf.'SSSlSSSiS^SL: 

or,  allowing  *1  nusii.  pot*  ftcru,  a  yield  of  <U  bush,  per  fierce  I  tuiiiK  x  ttk>mpson. 


<j.  THOMPSON. 


KllWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO..  Boston  and  New  Vork. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  PotoiUSbpmi. 

Highest  prlz<-  awarded  these  machines  at  the 
New  York  HtaD1  Asrleultural  society  » latest  trial, 

over  a  large  number  competing.  .  , 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N,  Y- 

THE  DANA 

CENTRI  FUG  A  L-GOVEItNOR 

WINDMILL. 

/  - 

/  This  Is  the  best  working  end  the 

Jwin  moat  powerful  Wind  i  n 

/ - \*T  uiii(*  lu  the  world. 

/  ?  of  nr*f.  ibe  auprrlor  rx 

a  '  .  /A  ^1  El "  "*  crllencc  of  !t»  »i*if  roauliit 

'7  m  ^  Iniz  niecbftTilAlHJUIJ‘1  -rconn* 

V  /  I  \  tbe  tieiler  form  und  ik»h 

v  j  ]  \Jffl  tlon  of  lUflull*.  The  f»cw 

wLlW  and  rou^uiit'  wt»l  h  icupoorl  intn 

(Fill  claim  are  s*  t  ion  h  In  our  jDenyrip 

(fl'iH  tive  Catalogue  second  Edition 

iwS  t  |  18S4,  for  which  apply  to 

The  Dana  Windmill  Go., 

Fairhnven.  fllna..*  U.8.A. 

«  iJfH?  M  Mention  tbl*  paper. 
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PRICE  Five  CENTS 
S2.U0  PER  TEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  7,  1*85 


Vo L.  XLIV.  No.  1832 


l Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1385,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  oflBce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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CHOICE  FOWLS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW.  Fig  87.  (See  page  148.) 
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CHOICE  FOWLS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

In  no  department  of  farm  stock  has  there 
been  greater  improvement  in  the  past  half 
century  than  in  the  poultry  yard.  In  our 
younger  days  there  was  not  in  this  country  such 
a  thing  as  a  pure  breed  or  an  improved  breed 
of  fowls,  and  the  chicken  that  wonld  turn  the 
scale  at  more  than  three  pounds  was  literally 
a  “rara  avis.’’ 

Every  barnyard  rivaled  in  colors  the  rain¬ 
bow,  and  the  little  gay-plumaged  fellows  were 
allowed  and  expected  to  look  for  their  own 
living,  and  were  clubbed  or  dogged  if  in  find¬ 
ing  it  they  happened  to  stray  into  the  garden 
or  grain  field.  What  those  little  fellows 
lacked  in  size  they  made  up  in  agility,  and  it 
was  hard  to  build  a  fence  so  high  they  could 
not  scale  it  at  a  single  flight. 

But  with  the  introduction,  some  forty  years 
ago,  of  the  large  Asiatic  breeds  more  attention 
was  given  to  this  important  branch  of  stock, 
till  to-day  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  farm 
that  has  not  a  stock  of  some  of  the  large  and 
improved  breeds,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  a 
mature  fowl  weighing  under  asit  was  former¬ 
ly  to  find  oue  weighing  over  three  pounds. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  brief 
visit  to  the  fine  collection  of  fowls  a  short 
time  since  gathered  at  the  third  annual  show 
of  the  New  York  Fanciers’  Club,  hel  1  in  this 
city.  At  this  show  there  were  of  fowls  alone 
nearly  600  entries,  comprising  some  1,500 
specimens,  and  every  breed  from  the  monster 
Cochin  and  Brahma,  weighing  nearly  ascoreof 
pounds  each,  to  the  miniature  little  Bantam, 
which  felt  as  large  as  though  he  weighed  a 
ton.  In  addition  to  the  arn  yard  fowls  were 
turkeys,  pea  fowls,  Guinea  fowls,  ducks  and 
geese,  as  well  as  pigeons  and  all  sorts  of  pet 
birds.  In  all,  there  were  nearly  1,000  entries  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  and  some  2,500  individual 
birds. 

Our  artist  was  on  the  scene  and  sketched 
what  suited  his  fancy,  and  on  our  first  page 
we  give  a  group  of  birds  and  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  birds  ou  exhibition.  In  the  center, 
at  the  top,  is  a  sketch  of  a  chick  that  had  got 
tired  of  the  show  and  was  just  yawniDg,  as 
our  artist  caught  him,  showing  somewhat  of 
an  open  countenance.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
oval  he  shows  a  Black-breasted  Red  Game 
cock  and  a  pullet’s  head.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  oval  is  shown  a  Coebiu  ben  and  the  head 
of  a  Hamburg  cock  looking  around  from 
the  back.  In  the  lower  left  band  oval  is  a 
Cochin  cock;  and  in  the  right-hand  lower 
corner  oval,  is  the  long  tailed  Pbomix  cock, 
with  the  pullet's  head  showing  over  his  back. 
Occupying  the  center  between  the  ovals  are  a 
pair  of  Errainettes,  and  on  either  side  of  them, 
a  Houdan  cock  and  a  pullet’s  head.  In  the 
center,  at  the  bottom,  is  shown  a  head  of  a 
Laugshan,  and  on  the  lower  corners  are  the 
heads  of  a  cock  and  hen  of  the  little  Silkie. 
We  have  the  sketches,  and  hope  hereafter  to 
show  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
fowls  on  exhibition,  separately. 


POULTRY  NOTE. 

I  AM  glad  the  Rural,  among  other  things, 
gives  the  poultry  business  a  fair  and  impartial 
test.  I  have  never  kept  Wyandottes;  but 
your* reports  of  this  breed  are  interesting,  and 
afford  needed  information.  The  farmer  should 
keep  pace  with  all  improvements,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturer,  aDd  should  adopt  the  best 
in  everything,  and  the  only  way  we  can  tell 
which  is  best  is  by  comparing  notes,  and  if  the 
Wyandottes  prove  the  beet  general  -purpose 
fowls  I  shall  surely  adopt  them.  My  flock  this 
Winter  comprises  four  old  Brown  Leghorns, 
three  old  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  61  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets,  making  88  in  all,  and  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  to  16th  inclusive,  they  have  laid  816 
eggs,  an  average  of  19%  per  day.  Of  those 
gathered  last  night,  seven  weighed  a  pound. 
Thinking  1  might  have  selected  the  largest,  1 
weighed  all  (21)  which  weighed  46>£  ounces.  I 
am  quite  confident  the  entire  product  of  the 
Winter  would  average  one  pound  to  seven 
eggs.  Your  suggestion  to  cross  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  I  think  a  good 
one,  and  will  try  it.  T.  b.  h. 

Wellsville,  Pa. 


<£l)e  perils  man. 


A  PROTEST. 


PROF,  G.  E.  MORROW. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  tone 
and  some  of  the  statements  of  “Stockman”  in 
many  of  his  articles.  Freely  according  to 
him  the  rightto  hold  and  express  his  opinions, 
I  protest  against  continued  assumption  of 
superior  wisdom;  agalu9t  carping,  priggish 


criticism  of  others;  against  insinuations  or 
charges  of  unworthy  motives  or  selfish  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  part  of  officials  or  others  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  him.  Borne  thiugs  have  led  me  to 
suspect  that  “Stockman”  is  a  gentlemau, many 
of  whose  articles  I  have  read  with  interest  and 
profit;  but  l  do  not  know  who  he  is  and  can 
not  besupposed  to  have  any  personal  hostility 
to  him.  My  protest  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  his  articles  often  do  barm— harm  to  the 
good  influence  of  an  admirable  paper,  aud 
harm  in  that  continued  dogmatic  asseition  or 
criticism  of  others  has  au  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  public  opinion. 

The  barm  done  is  the  greater  because  of  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  statements  made  by 
him  are  not  absolutely  false.  Statements 
partly  correct  and  partly  incorrect  often  give 
a  wholly  false  impression.  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  details,  but  especially  do  T  protest 
against  “StoekmauV’  treatmeut  of  questions 
connected  with  diseases  of  auimals,  and  of 
well  known  aud  respected  veterinarians.  Re¬ 
peated  statements  and  insinuations  against 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  or  against 
Dr.  Salmon,  Prof.  Law  and  others,  I  pro¬ 
nounce  ungenerous  and  disingenuous,  especi¬ 
ally  when  not  made  over  the  name  of  the 
writer. 

The  large  majority  of  the  most  intelligent 
stock  breeders  in  the  Central  West  accept  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  Salmon  concerning  disease 
in  animals  as  vastly  more  worthy  of  accep¬ 
tance  than  those  of  any  unknowu  writer. 
They  accept  the  evidence  as  conclusive  that 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  did  exist  in 
some  of  the  Western  States  last  season,  and 
they  thank  Dr.  Salmon  for  his  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  mistaken  in  his  judgment  as  to 
the  existence  or  character  of  any  case  of  dis¬ 
ease  he  has  investigated.  They  know,  also, 
that  many  thousands  of  hogs  have  died  of 
disease  in  the  last  few  mouths,  or  iD  former 
years,  and  ihey  do  not  take  very  kindly  the 
statements  made  by  “Stockman”  and  others 
to  the  effect  that  there  has  been  little  disease, 
and  that  little  might  easily  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  Western  readers  of  these  articles, 
that  they  have  had  quite  as  ranch  experience 
and  success  in  stock  breeding  and  raisiug  as 
has  “Stockman,”  aud  that  their  opiuions  aud 
practices  might  be  treated  with  something  of 
respect  by  any  unnamed  writer. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

♦  *  * - 

BABY  BEEF. 


An  old  and  valued  friend  of  the  Rural 
writes  us  privately  as  follows:  “I  do  not  al¬ 
together  agree  with  what  Stockman  says  in  a 
late  Rural  about  “baby  beef.”  I  recollect 
that,  when  a  boy,  an  ox  was  not  considered  of 
a  suitable  age  to  fatten  till  it  was  eight  or  ten 
years  old.  After  Short-horus  were  imported, 
and  their  grades  began  to  be  fattened,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  fully  matured  and  ripe 
when  six  years  old.  This  age,  with  higher 
grading,  was,  after  a  while,  reduced  to  four 
years,  as  "Stockman”  has  it;  but  now  many 
graziers,  both  in  America  and  England,  say 
that  their  Short  horn  bullocks  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured  for  the  most  profitable 
slaughter  at  two  years  old  past  “Stockman" 
says  that  iu  consequence  of  these  premature 
beasts  having  extra  feed,  it  costs  just  as  much 
to  rear  them  as  it  does  to  rear  the  four-year- 
olds.  Now  this  is  absurd.  All  know  that  it 
takes  a  certain  quantity  of  feed  to  keep  the 
animal  alive,  or,  better,  in  statu  quo— all 
that  is  given  beyond  this  goes  to  make  growth 
and  flesh,  and  I  contend  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
the  status  in  quo  of  the  bullock  for  the  extra 
two  year’s,  until  he  is  four  years  old,  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  outlay  for  the  extra  feed 
given  to  ripen— force,  if  you  please  tocall  it— 
the  two-year-old  to  equal  in  weight  the  four- 
year-old.  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  backed  by 
numbers  of  experienced  graziers  at  the  West, 
who  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  matter 
than  “Btockmau”  does.  But  suppose  a  two- 
year-old  does  cost  just  as  much  to  feed  as  a 
four-year-old,  there  is  a  gain  of  two  years  in 
the  use  of  the  capital,  interest  on  the  money 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  a  decrease  of  two 
years  in  the  risks  of  death  by  accident  or 
disease. 

Now  follows  another  thing  that  many  do  not 
understand,  aud  thpt  is,  Short  horn  cattle 
are  so  precocious  that  they  can  be  ripened  iu 
one-half  to  one  third  of  the  time  required  by 
most  other  breeds.  I  will  illustrate  this  with 
the  case  of  apples:  Some  mature  iu  from  throe 
to  four  months  after  the  tree  has  blossomed, 
while  it  takes  eight  to  ten  months  to  mature 
others.  I  have  just  seen  the  letter  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal, 
saying  that  in  visiting  Leamington,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  he  was  induced  in  passing  a  butcher’s 
shop,  to  stop  and  examine  some  fine  carcasses 
of  lambs,  only  10  to  ll  months  old,  hanging  up 
there.  They  were  of  the  Shropshire  Down 
breed  and  weighed,  net,  00  pounds,  dressed. 


They  bad  not  been  forced  at  all,  but  merely 
judiciously  fed  from  birth  to  slaughter.  The 
writer  says  he  ordered  a  leg  of  this  muttou  for 
his  table,  and  found  it  of  “high  cousumiDg 
value— not  too  fat— and  every  scrap  of  the 
carcass  was  salable,’’  and  better  mutton  he 
did  not  expect  to  get.  Now  only  a  few  years 
ago  Shropshire  Down  mutton  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  fit  for  consumption  till  two  to  three 
years  old  past — what  a  gain  then  to  get  it  when 
from  10  to  11  months  of  ago  I  At  the  late 
London  Fat  Cattle  Show  last  December,  lambs 
11  to  12  months  of  age  took  first  prizes  over 
wethers  twice  their  age,  or  more.  Some  say 
“baby  beet”  is  mere  veal.  How  can  this  be 
so  when  the  calf  is  weaned  when  about  six 
months  of  age,  and  then  fed  till  slaughtered 
when  24  to  20  months  old,  precisely  as  an  older 
bullock  is.  In  consequence  of  this,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  the  flesh  from  the  same 
food  should  be  just  the  same  in  one  as  in  the 
other  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  age  makes  a 
difference  in  precocious  Short-horns.  I  cannot 
think  so,  for  both  have  been  growing  all  the 
time,  but  the  one  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  other 
owing  to  superior  breed,  efce.” 

- n»  ■  — - 

HOGS  FENCED  IN. 

“Stockman”  says  (on  p.  54),  “This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  cf  what  we  may  see  in  the  w  hole  of  the 
United  States  ”  He  was  speakiDg  of  pigs  and 
hogs  running  at  liberty  aud  the  enormous 
expense  entailed  on  the  owners  of  gardens 
and  farms  in  building  fences  to  keep  them  out 
of  their  crops.  The  statement  will  not  hold 
good  for  any  part  of  Minnesota  that  I  have 
seen,  except,  perhaps,  the  Big  Woods,  and 
there  crops  are  fenced  in  and  stock  fenced 
out.  In  other  places  the  aifimals  are  kept  in 
pens  aud  yards  all  their  lives.  The  statement 
does  great  injustice  to  Minnesota  at  least. 

E.  N.  H. 


<£!)e  0wmui)friJ. 


PIG  JUSTICE. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

A  great  many  breeders  of  the  Poland- 
China  hogs  seem  to  think  there  is  no  other 
breed  but  their  own.  They  will  scarcely  ad¬ 
mit  that  other  breeds  have  any  merits,  and 
they  roll  their  pet  terms  “early  maturity”  and 
“improved  breed"  under  their  tongues,  as 
though  they  had  au  inherited  monopoly  of 
these  terms,  which  could  not  therefore  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  breeds.  It  is  a  fair  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  view  of  the  term  “early 
maturity,”  to  say  that  they  must  meau  stuff¬ 
ing  as  much  fat  as  possible  within  a  certain 
amount  of  skin,  aud  doiug  it  iu  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  They  talk  a  great  deal  about 
profit  in  this  connection:  so  they  include  turn¬ 
ing  this  “lard-o’-corn-crib”  into  money  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  people  have  called  this 
food,  but  the  statistics  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  my  own  observations,  show  tbatthere  are 
lots  of  people  who  don’t  take  to  it. 

Now,  my  idea  of  “early  maturity”  is  to  put 
as  much  common  sense  into  a  pig  as  it  will 
take,  and  to  put  common  sense  into  a  herd  of 
pigs.  I  wautp  gs  which  may  be  fattened  at 
any  age,  aud  there  are  other  breeds  besides 
Poland-Chiuas  with  which  this  can  be  done; 
and  among  them  is  tho  Duroe  Jersey.  At  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  want  to  keep  a  pig  always 
in  this  fattened  condition.  I  want  it  to  grow 
all  the  time,  and  to  grow  all  over  and  all 
through.  I  want  every  part  to  lie  developed 
and  filled  out,  not  simply  filled  up  with  fat 
with  no  muscle,  bone,  sinews  or  tissues,  or 
comparatively  little;  but  I  want  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  other  parts  along  witli  the 
lard.  This  sort  of  a  pig  is  fit  to  eat.  The 
reason  why  I  prefer  the  Duroc-Jerseys  is  lie- 
cause  they  are  blessed  with  strong  appetites, 
and  will  eat  coarse  and  cheap  food — gross, 
roots,  clover,  apples,  potatoes  and  such 
things— and  grow  well  on  them;  aud  come  to 
the  corn-crib  with  a  healthy  body,  strong  in 
muscle,  bone,  sinew,  and  unfoverish  and  pure 
blood  This  is  the  kind  of  improved  bog  I 
like,  as  it  will  make  desirable  food  and  can 
stand  up  in  transit  on  the  cars,  and  can  safely 
endure  all  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the 
stock  yards.  There  will  never  be  much  mus¬ 
cle  in  pigs  “shoved,”  or,  to  use  better  Euglish, 
in  pigs  so  filled  with  food  all  the  time,  that 
they  will  not  stir  about  and  exercise.  This 
absence  of  exertion  helps  to  make  obesity,  aud 
so  obesity  helps  obesity,  and  this  is  called 
“early  maturity.”  It  is  not  the  weight  of  a 
pig  when  slaughtered,  or  the  amount  of  fat  in 
it  that  makes  the  profit,  but  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  tnat  weight.  The  pig  which  costs 
the  least  will  be  the  best  food,  because  grown 
under  tho  most  natural  condition  ■<.  Figs  should 
be  bred  to  make  the  most  lean  meat,  and  this 
is  not  what  “early  maturity”  by  the  stuffing 
process  is  doing.  If  the  butchers  grew  the 
pork,  it  would  be  better,  as  they  know  what 
the  people  like.  They  want  meat. 


dural  topics. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Jan.  St. — As  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
down  to  New  Orleans  this  W inter,  I  am  great¬ 
ly  pleased  with  the  Rural’s  excellent  reports 
on  the  Exposition.  I  hope  they  will  be  kept 
up  as  long  as  it  is  open. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  quoted  (p  78)  as  saying 
the  lands  called  exhausted  never  were  good. 
Doubtless  mauy  originally  poor  soils  have  be¬ 
come  poorer  und  er  crops,  but  even  these  are 
not  truly  exhausted.  There  are,  apparently, 
no  poorer  lands  than  the  “exhausted”  pine 
plains  or  “barrens”  near  the  New  England 
coast;  and  yet  immsnse  crop3  of  corn  (some 
of  the  largest  reported)  are  constantly  grown 
upon  these  lands  with  profit,  by  the  use  of  sea 
weed  aud  artificial  fertilizers.  Mr.  Hendersou, 
as  a  gardeuer,  has  unquestionably  found  a 
vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  soil8  for  that 
business.  Their  selection  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death  (in  the  business  sense)  to  the  market 
gardeuer,  when  competiton  is  sharp.  But 
there  are  few  kinds  of  land,  not  too  wet  or  too 
rocky,  that  cannot  be  made  to  pay  well,  in 
Some  ways  for  agricultural  purposes.  Not 
only  coru,  but  the  small  grains,  clover  and 
grass,  can  be  made  profitable  (when  there  is  a 
good,  near  market)  on  naturally  poor,  thin 
soils,  by  those  who  have  learned  the  right 
way.  The  county  of  Norfolk,  Eug,  is  nlainly 
a  swamp}'  sand  bauk,  yet  the  farmers  are 
among  the  most  prosperous  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Rural  says  (p.  751,  “We  consider  the 
Soubegan  (black- cap)  a  very  slight  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Doolittle.”  Judging  by  my  own 
experience,  if  I  had  had  Souhegan  as  long  as 
I  have  had  Doolittle,  and  should  then 
get  the  Doolittle,  I  should  consider  the 
latter  a  great  improvement.  But  as  I 
havo  had  to  say  the  same  of  Mammoth 
Cluster  and  Gregg,  it  may  be  a  mere  matter 
of  soil  and  locality.  The  Doolittle  is  the  hard¬ 
iest,  the  most  productive,  has  the  best  color, 
the  best  flavor,  and  with  proper  culture  is 
large  enough.  It  is  also  the  best  shipper. 
There  has  been,  in  fact,  no  improvement  on 
the  Doolittle  yet  for  me. 


Rural,  Feb.  7.  Again  the  Japanese  Per¬ 
simmon  (p.  85).  I  have  a  notion  that  this  is 
to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  market  fruits. 

H.  H.’s  remarks  on  Nava  Scotia  apples  (p. 
85)  are  well  worthy  of  atteution.  The  orchards 
of  Maine  aud  the  Maratime  Provinces  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  the  orchardists  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  their  trumps  in  the  production  of 
first-class  shipping  apples  for  the  European 
market. 

Elm’s  observations,  in  the  matter  of  pinching 
back  the  melon  vines  (p  86),  agree  with  my 
own.  1  have  never  seen  any  good  in  it,  nor 
in  the  same  practice  with  the  tomato  or  the 
squash. 

There  is  truth  in  "solid  chuuks”  in  Col.  Cur¬ 
tis’s  observations  on  “the  kind  of  pigs”  (p  86). 
This  breeding  to  “chunkiness”  and  lard  is 
spoiling  the  swine  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
breed  swine,  but  I  have  got  to  buying  my  pigs 
of  the  men  who  have  the  least  to  do  with 
fancy  kinds.  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  any 
lean  rneut. 


Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  repeat  that 
experiment  in  selecting  seed  potatoes  (p.  88) 
three  or  four  times,  under  differing  conditions 
of  soil,  season  and  fertilizatiou.before  laying  it 
before  the  public?  I  have  lately  been  looking 
over  the  early  volumes  of  the  Mass.  Ag.  Re- 
pox  ts,  and  l  tind  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  reported  there, that  seemed  to  prove 
thiDgs  which  we  now  know  are  not  true.  We 
have  been  hoping  that  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  aud  stations  would  do  these  things  in  a 
more  conclusive  way,  Bec't’y  Flint,  iu  one  of 
these  reports,  rnoaus  aud  laments  over  the 
fatuity  of  people  who  persisted  in  thinking 
that  manure  might  not  give  its  best  results 
when  plowed  in.  Like  the  carpenter,  when 
buying  a  spirit-level,  we  want  to  try  these 
things  oue  way,  reverse  them,  and  so  on,  until 
all  possibilities  of  error  are  eliminated,  that 
the  conditions  will  admit  of. 


How  true  are  the  Weekly  Press’s  remarks 
(p.  88)  about  the  stupid,  prosy  papers  iutiicted 
upon  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings!  These  papers  should  all  he  first  submitted 
to  a  committee,  aud  arranged  upon  the  pro 
gramme  iu  the  order  of  their  value.  Then 
the  best  ones  would  be  read  first,  and  the 
poorest  would  rarely  be  reached. 

And  about  indexing  the  reports,  too.  Every 
day  I  have  it  forced  upon  me  how  small  is  the 
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value  even  of  the  best  books,  without  a  good 
index.  I  have  several  hundred  volumes  of 
reports,  with  much  good  matter  in  them,  but 
still  “practically  lost ”  for  want  of  indexing. 
O,  good  secretaries,  winnow  your  reports 
well,  and  index  them  carefully. 

Your  readers  ought  to  be  (and  no  doubt 
are)  very  thankful  to  Mrs.  Fisher  for  her  in¬ 
telligent,  clear  and  faithful  notes  on  the 
Pacific  coast  regions.  They  coincide  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  account  given  me  last  Summer 
by  my  friend  C.  G.  Pringle,  who  has  spent 
several  years  botanizing  through  that  sec¬ 
tion. 


fwltJ  Crops. 


A  PREMIUM  POTATO  YIELD. 


Mr.  Alfred  Rose,  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  in 
compliance  with  our  request,  has  furnished  us 
with  his  mode  of  culture  by  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  the  second  largest  quantity 
of  potatoes  from  one  pound  of  Dakota  Red, 
thus  securing  second  prize  offered  by  the 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  Writing  under  date  of 
February  filth,  he  says: 

“I  selected  one  pound  of  Dakota  Red,  eon- 


and  transplanted  them  to  prepared  rows. 
Not  one  died  or  even  wilted.  In  this  way  I 
obtained  from  two  to  five  shoots  from  each  of 
most  of  the  bills. 

At  the  first  hoeing  I  scattered  more  of  the 
same  fertilizer  in  and  around  the  hills.  They 
were  hoed  three  times,  and  soon  after  hilled 
up  slightly.  In  all,  I  had  660  hills,  and  when 
dug  and  carefully  cleaned  and  weighed,  there 
were  2,349  pounds,  or  39. 9  60  bushels.  Many 
of  the  tubers  weighed  to  three  pounds. 
Four  of  my  best  hills,  with  two  shoots  each, 
yielded  42  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,524 
bushels  pel*  acre. 

F rom  a  second  pound  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 


potatoes  in  every  way, select  model  potatoes  for 
another  breeding-plot  the  succeeding  year,  he 
will  find  that,  as  important  as  is  the  step  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out,  it  is  but  as  the  tottering 
footsteps  of  the  baby  boy  to  the  elastic  spring 
of  the  full-grown  man.  The  rest  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  from  these  plots  grown  from  improved 
seed,  can  be  used  for  the  general  crop,  and 
after  the  first  year  even  the  small  potatoes 
from  these  will  be  superior  to  the  Doctor's 
nicely  selected  seed  from  the  general  crop.  This 
is  no  mere  theory  with  me:  for  I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it  for  years,  and  know  its  value;  so  while 
1  advise  every  potato-growing  farmer  to 
commence  on  the  Doctor’s  plan,  I  would  as 
persistently  urge  him  to  go  on  in  the  way 
I  have  pointed  out  and  secure  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  to  he  obtained  by  this,  as  it  were, 
thorough-breeding.  “rustic.” 


WTRE- WORMS  AND  SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rose  writes  us  that  he  has 
experimented  largely  for  forty  years  on  po¬ 
tato  culture,  and  he  thinks  the  wire  worm 
(lulus)  causes  scab:  that  these  “worms”  are 
more  prevalent  and  the  scab  much  worse  on 
rather  moist  soils  than  on  those  light  and 
sandy:  that  where  scab  prevails  the  sooner 
the  potatoes  are  dug  the  better,  and  that  any 
thing  that  forwards  the  crop  aids  in  escaping 
the  scab.  He  has  found  that  the  use  of  lime 
slaked  with  water  which  has  been  saturated 
with  salt,  and  in  which  two  pounds  of  sulphur 
have  been  stirred  for  each  bush  si  of  lime,  has 
effectually  driven  out  these  “worms”  and  pre¬ 
vented  scab.  Ho  thinks  that  laud  infested 
with  these  worms,  should  be  plowed  in  the 
Fall  and  have  250  pounds  of  kainit  and  five 
bushels  of  lime,  prepared  as  above  described, 
sown  broadcast  per  acre  and  well  cultivated 
in.  We  think  this  is  a  new  idea  and  well 
worthy  of  trial 

IjOfticultfifal. 


CABBAGE  CULTURE. 


CHAS.  K.  PARNELL. 


To  obtain  a  profitable  crop  of  cabbage,  cer¬ 
tain  essentials  must  be  complied  with:  First, 
good  seed  must  be  procured  regardless  of  cost; 
second,  a  suitable  soil,’  properly  prepared, 
should  be  selected;  third,  the  plants  must  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  properly  cared  for. 
In  procuring  seed  be  careful  to  obtain  the 
very  best;  for,  with  the  exception  of  cauli¬ 
flowers,  l  kuow  of  no  other  vegetable  the  seed 
of  which  has  more  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  produce.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  well 
drained,  rich  loam  on  which  no  vegetable  of 
the  cabbage  tribe  has  been  grown  for  a  few 
seasons  previously.  Any  goxl  soil  or  a  field 
that  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  for  several 
seasons,  if  repeatedly  and  deeply  plowed  and 
harrowed,  well  manured  and  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated,  will  produce  an  excellent  crop. 

The  most  suitable  fertilizer  is  well  rotted 
stable  manure,  that  has  been  properly  cared 
for.  It  should  be  turned  at  least  twice,  and 
all  lumps  should  be  broken  as  fine  as  possible. 
It  is  applied  in  the  hills,  a  forkful  to  each. and 
covered  with  the  hoe,  Another  method,  and 
one  that  is  being  generally  adopted  in  this 
vicinity,  is  to  spread  the  manure  either  iu  the 
Spring  or  Fall,  and  plow  it  under  immediately, 
A  thorough  harrowing  is  then  giveu,  and  the 
ground  marked  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
Some  commercial  fertilizer  is  scattered  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand,  and  m’.xed  with  the 
soil  with  a  hoe.  This  Is  an  excellent  method 
for  a  late  crop,  if  the  ground  has  been  occupied 
by  an  early  one  of  peas,  spinach  or  any  thing 
else.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  is  just 
after  rain.  Take  the  cabbage  up  carefully, 
and  in  replanting  use  a  dibble,  and  set  the 
plants  In  the  grouud  up  to  the  first  leaf,  no 
matter  how  long  the  stems  may  be.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  “firm”  the  ground  well  about  the  roots. 
Transplanting  can  be  quickly  done  if  one  per¬ 
son  drops  the  plants  and  others  follow  to  plant 
them,  provided  the  hills  have  been  prepared 
before  the  last  rain. 

A3  soon  as  the  plants  have  taken  hold  and 
begun  to  grow,  they  should  be  cultivated  as 
often  as  possible,  as  success  depends  largely 
upon  this,  the  ground  being  stirred  deeper 
each  time.  They  should  also  be  hoed  fre- 
qeutly,  a  little  earth  being  drawn  up  to  the 
plants  each  time  until  they  begin  to  head, 
wheu  they  should  be  well  hilled  up.  If  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  or  bone  dust  be  given  and 
harrowed  in  before  plauting,  it  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  crop. 

To  o reserve  cabbages  during  Winter,  they 
should  be  pulled  up  on  a  dry  day,  turned  with 
their  heads  down,  to  drain:  then  placed  to¬ 
gether  as  closely  as  possible  with  their  heads 
down,  and  buried,  the  heads  and  a  part  of  the 
stumps  being  covered.  If  they  are  to  be  used 
early  in  the  season,  a  slight  covering  of  leaves 
or  straw  should  be  given  to  prevent  the  ground 
from  freezing  hard.  Do  not  bury  them  too 


Your  New  Orleans  correspondent  (p.  93) 
speaks  of  apples  there  from  “the  lean  bill- 
sides  of  Vermont  and  Maine”  1  Does  he  really 
believe  himself?  Central  and  Western  New 
York  have  a  hard  time  to  compete  with 
Maine  and  Vermont  where  their  apples  are 
sold  in  the  same  markets.  Can  such  fruit  be 
grown  on  “Jeau  bill  sides?”  If  so,  what  is 
the  good  of  your  rich  valleys  and  plains? 
There  is  plenty  of  good  land  in  New  England. 
This  talk  about  barrenness  and  poverty  of 
soil  is  a  mere  poetical  license.  Good  frnit, 
and  plenty  of  it,  is  grown  in  New  England, 
and  no  fruit  grower  will  believe  that  such 
fruit  grows  on  “lean  hill  sides.”  One  half  of 
Maine  is  as  good  land  as  any  part  of  Ohio, 
and  Vermont’s  valleys  are  not  exceeded  in 
permanent  productiveness  anywhere. 


I  cannot  understand  the  violence  of  some 
men’s  prejudice  against  Russian  apples,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  New  Orleans  meeting  (p.  93). 
Why,  several  of  the  apples  popular  all  over 
the  country  and  double-starred  in  the  Am. 
Pom.  Society’s  fist  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  are  Russians^  In  many  “select 
lists”  you  will  find  Red  Astracban,  Duchess 
and  Alexander  recommended.  There  are  now 
in  bearing  in  this  country  more  thaD  a  dozen 
Russian  apples,  of  more  recent  introduction, 
that  are  better  tbau  those  three.  Longfield, 
Switzer,  Yellow  Transparent,  Prolific  Sweet¬ 
ing,  and  many  more  maybe  cited,  that  will 
average  to  possess  as  many  good  qualities  as 
the  some  number  of  American  apples,  besides 
beiug  growable  in  perfection  where  these  will 
hardly  survive  the  first  Winter.  Perhaps  this 
fact  is  the  secret  of  some  of  the  hostility  to 
them. 

Rural  Feb.  14.  I  misdoubt  (though  I  am 
most  sorry  to  do  so)  Mr.  Dougall’s  hybrid 
gooseberries.  Like  the  grapes,  the  less  of  the 
European  strain  in  them  the  better.  Down¬ 
ing’s  Gooseberry  is  a  hybrid,  and  it  mildews 
here.  The  best  pure  American,  in  quality,  is 
Smith's, which  does  not  mildew,  but  it  is  a  weak 
grower.  The  Houghton  is  the  only  variety 
we  jet  have  that  is  healthy,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive  and  easy  to  pick — all  essential  elements 
of  a  market  berry.  But  we  want  something 
that  yields  a  larger  berry,  without,  abatement 
in  the  other  points.  A  Downing  berry  ou  a 
Houghton  bush  would  be  a  boon.  The  Down¬ 
ing  bush  is  so  short-joiuted,  stiff  and  thorny, 
that  nobody  will  work  long  at  gathering 
them.  The  long,  slender  growth  of  the 
Houghton  enables  the  picker  to  take  hold  of 
the  end  of  a  branch  with  thumb  and  finger, 
lift  it  up  and  strip  off  the  berries  with  the 
other  hand,  safely,  neatly  and  expeditiously. 


Does  not  “Stockman”  go  a  wee  bit  too  far 
(p.  103)  when  he  charges  the  newspaper  men 
who  printed  the  reports  of  contagious  diseases 
among  the  cattle  and  pigs  with  a  political 
motive?  Were  the  '’vets,"  upon  whose  reports 
the  newspapers  based  their  statements,  also 
“free  traders?”  1  do  not  believe  an  editor  iu 
America  would  print  a  report  so  prejudicial 
to  the  national  interests,  unless  he  believed  it 
to  be  the  truth,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  made 
public. 


Noting  whut  you  say  about  growing  cab¬ 
bages  on  light  soils  (p.  105),  I  am  surprised 
that  you  did  not  name  the  Winniugstadt. 
Another  excellent  early,  hard-heading  and 
sure  headlug sort,  on  light  soils,  is  Low’s  Peer¬ 
less.  It  is  far  better  with  me  than  Jersey 
Wakefield. 


Does  “Canadian,”  who  (on  p.  110)  protests 
agaiust  the  use  of  wine  as  a  flavoring  for  cake, 
never  use  the  flavoring  extracts,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  pure  alcohol?  Can  any  one  in  his 
senses  suppose  that  one  who  eats  cake  flavored 
with  wine  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drunk¬ 
ard?  There  is  no  more  alcohol  left  iu  such  a 
cake,  after  it  is  baked,  tbau  there  is  iu  a  loaf 
of  fresh  bread— iu  fact,  uot  so  much.  The 
flavor  comes  not  from  the  alcohol  of  the  wine, 
but  from  the  volatile  flavoring  substances  of 
the  grape.  The  case  Is  oxuetly  the  same  as 
with  the  ilavoring  extracts.  When  it  comes 
to  sauces  flavored  with  wiue  the  case  is  some¬ 
what  different,  as  much  more  wine  is  used 
aud  it  is  not  subjected  to  so  much  heat. 


North  Western  Greening.  Fig  93.  (See  page  150.) 


sisting  of  three  tubers.  They  were  cut  to 
single  eyes,  and  all  that  were  large  enough 
were  halved  and  even  quartered,  dusted  with 
plaster,  aud  spread  on  boards  in  my  cellar.  In 
time,  in  the  cut  flesh  part  below  the  eye.  a  bud 
started,  and  soon  afterwards  buds  on  most- 
other  eyes  started  on  either  side  of  the  first.  In 
time  I  cut  these  apart,  in  many  instances 
making  seed  enough  for  four  hills  from  one- 
fourth  of  a  single  eye. 

The  land  used  was  a  strip  between  rows  of 
grape- vinea,  eight  feet  wide  and  fifteen  rods 
long.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  intermixed 
with  marl.  1  plowed  it  twice  10  inches  deep, 
then  sowed  broadcast  100  pounds  of  Bradley 
Fertilizer  (as  the  using  of  this  was  a  part  of 
the  couditlon  of  the  contest  )  aud  harrowed  it 
in  thoroughly  and  deep.  Next,  I  opened  fur¬ 
rows  nine  inches  deep  on  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  graded  them  to  eight  inches.  The 
sets  had  now  started  to  bud,  and  I  planted  one 


ner,  I  grew  1 ,9S0  pounds,  or 33  bushels.  In  this 
case  I  failed,  ou  account  of  a  heavier  soil,  to 
get  as  many  offshouts,  and  so,  of  course,  had 
not  as  many  hills.  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
others  try  my  new  mode  of  cutting  seed,  and 
culture,  believing  that  for  an  entirely  out  of  - 
door  culture  it  will  produce  a  yield  superior 
to  all  others.” 

- «»» 

BLOOD  WILL  TELL. 


In  the  Rural  of  February  7,  (page  88), 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“They  (the  experiments  he  had  made)  seem 
to  indicate  very  clearly  that  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  our  yield  of  potatoes,  it  is  only  necessary 
in  digging  our  crop.to  expose  the  hills  separate¬ 
ly  and  theu  go  through  and  select  our  seed 
potatoes  from  those  hills  which  show  the  most 
abundant  crop.”  Iu  this  position  the  Doctor 
is  right  so  far  as  he  goes,  aud  the  potato  grow¬ 
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to  each  hill  by  hand,  carefully  covering  them 
about  one  iueh  deep-  Iu  time  they  came  up, 
aud  soou  laterals  started;  I  pushed  these  as 
far  from  the  main  stalks  as  possible,  and  drew 
soil  to  the  hills,  eovoriug  them  up.  This  l  • 
continued  uutil  the  main  stalks  had  reached  a 
suftlcieut  bight,  and  the  soil  was  drawn  about 
them  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  laud. 
Soon  the  laterals  came  up  from  six  to  ten  inches 
away  from  the  main  stalk  and  as  these  were 
now  well  rooted,  I  opened  slight  furrows  near 
the  rows,  and  ran  my  hand  under  the  shoots  or 
branches,  cut-  them  off  near  the  main  stalk, 


Fig.  194.  (Bee  page  150.) 

ers  of  the  country,  if  they  would  follow  this 
advice,  would  receive  teu  times  more  benefit 
each  year  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station.  But,  the  Doctor  has  only  pointed 
out  oue  step,  aud,  as  it  were,  a  preliminary 
step,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  potato 
crop  by  obtaining  the  best  seed.  If  he  will, 
next  year,  plant  a  small  plot  with  his  selected 
seed,  aud  in  mid  Summer  go  through,  and  se¬ 
lecting  those  hills  that  are  pictures  of  health 
aud  models  of  growth,  mark  them  with  a  per¬ 
manent  stake,  and  then,  at  digging  time, 
from  those  marked  hills,  that  yield  the  fiuest 
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early,  but  just  before  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze  hard. 

Club-root,  to  which  cabbages  are  very  liable, 
is  a  disease  caused  by  the  larvas  of  a  little  in¬ 
sect  which  so  affects  the  roots  as  to  cause  them 
to  become  so  nobby  and  swollen  that  they 
are  incapable  of  supporting  the  plant,  aDd  in 
consequence  it  dies  when  about  half  grown. 
The  presence  of  this  pest  is  attributable  to  the 
too  frequent  planting  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
turnip,  or  any  other  member  of  tbe  Brassica 
tribe,  on  the  same  ground,  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  manure  used.  Hog  dung  in 
particular,  being  full  of  insects,  is  very  apt  to 
cause  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  this  does 
not  show  itself  until  the  plants  are  about  half 
grown,  when  it  is  too  late  to  make  another 
planting.  Like  many  other  ills,  however,  it 
can  be  prevented,  and  this  is  best  done  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops. 

The  only  other  insect  pests  to  which  the 
cabbage  is  subject  are  the  Turnip  Fly  and 
and  Green  Cabbage  Worm.  The  former  at¬ 
tacks  the  young  plants  when  they  first  appear 
above  ground.  An  application  of  soot  or  to¬ 
bacco  dust,  frequently  made  when  the  plants 
are  wet,  is  an  effectual  remedy.  The  latter 
is  a  verjr  serious  pest;  but  may  hi  overcome 
by  the  use  of  pyrethum  powder  or  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  Where  cabbages  are  grown 
as  a  field  crop,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  sur¬ 
round  the  field  with  a  belt  of  rutabagas,  two 
or  three  rods  wide.  The  miller,  which  flies 
only  around  the  edges  of  the  field,  will  lay  its 
eggs  on  the  turnips  mostly,  and  thus  the  cab¬ 
bage  w  ill  escape  serious  injury'.  For  gardens, 
this  plan  is  impracticable,  so  that  to  insure  a 
crop,  it  is  well  to  plant  some  early  and  close¬ 
heading  varieties  for  the  late  crop,  the  early 
and  close-heading  varieties  escaping  iu  a  great 
measure  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  pest. 

For  the  early  crop  the  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Sow  very 
thinly  on  a  bed  of  light,  rich  soil.  In  about 
a  month  the  plauts  will  he  large  enough  to  be 
transplanted  into  cold-frames  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  the  Winter.  Place  the  frame 
on  a  bed  of  light,  rich  earth,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  and  place  the  plants  in  it  in  rows 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way.  When 
established,  remove  the  sashes  in  fine  weather, 
and  give  air  on  all  suitable  occasions.  In 
severe  weather  protect  them  with  mats  or 
shutters;  but  at  all  times  keep  them  as  cool 
as  possible.  If  they  become  slightly  frozen, 
keep  them  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  thaw 
them  by  giving  abundant  air  in  mild  weather. 

The  seed  can  also  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  trans¬ 
plant  them  into  a  cold-frame,  and  treat  them 
precisely  as  advised  for  fall-sown  plauts.  This 
is  the  method  generally  adopted,  although 
the  cold-frame  plants  are  the  best;  for  they 
are  hardier,  and  can  be  planted  out  about  the 
middle  of  April,  while  the  bot-bed  plants  can¬ 
not  be  planted  out  before  the  first  of  May. 

For  a  success! onal  crop,  some  of  the  second- 
early  varieties  should  be  selected,  and  sown 
in  a  hot  bed  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March, 
and  the  young  plants  treated  as  advised  for 
the  early  crop.  For  the  late  or  winter  crop 
of  cabbages,  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  air  in  a 
bed  of  light,  rich  soil  about  the  tenth  of  May. 
Sow  very  thinly’  in  drills  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  keep  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
They  can  be  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
July,  wet  or  showery  weather  being  chosen 
for  the  operation.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  1,500  plants.  The  followiug  are 
the  most  desirable  varieties:  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
early  variety  in  cultivation;  the  heads  are 
very  compact,  of  medium  size  and  of  a  some¬ 
what  conical  shape. 

Early  York  is  a  valuable  early  sort, 
having  small,  heart-shaped  heads,  by  some 
highly  prized.  Large  Early  Y  ork  is  a  variety 
of  the  above,  having  much  larger  heads  and 
being  some  ten  or  twelve  days  later.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  market  sort,  Early  Summer  (Hender¬ 
son),  is  the  earliest  large-headed  variety  in 
cultivation,  and  one  of  the  best  for  market 
purposes,  as  it  remains  a  long  time  in  perfec¬ 
tion  after  heading.  Heads  large  and  of  a 
flat  shape.  Early  Ulm  Savoy’  bears  heads 
small  and  round  iu  shape  and  of  a  deep  green 
color.  Early  Brunswick  (Fottler’s)  is  the  best 
second-early  variety,  and  one  of  the  most 
certain  to  head.  Heads  compact  and  solid, 
often  weighing  from  10  to  15  pounds.  Early 
Scbweinfurt  is  another  excellent  second-early 
variety,  haviug  very  large,  showy’  heads.  Early 
Winningstadt  is  a  second-early  variety,  hav¬ 
ing  very  hard,  conical  heads.  It  iE  an  excel¬ 
lent  keeper  and  one  of  the  best  for  general 
use.  Fielder  Kraut  is  a  very  distinct  variety 
of  German  origin,  which  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  keeper,  and  equally  good  for  early 
or  late  use.  Large  Drumhead  is  a  late  fall 
or  winter  variety,  with  a  broad,  flat  head; 
an  excellent  keeper,  grown  extensively  for 
shipping  purposes.  Late  Flat  Dutch,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Fall  and  Winter  variety.  The  large 


round  heads  have  a  peculiar  bluish-green 
color;  an  excellent  keeper.  Marblehead  Mam¬ 
moth,  is  the  largest  cabbage  in  cultivation, 
under  good  cultivation  the  heads  will  weigh 
from  30  to  40  pounds  each.  Drumhead  Savoy 
is  tbe  best  of  tbe  Savoy  class  for  a  late  crop: 
an  excellent  keeper.  Red  Dutch,  bears  very 
hard  heads  of  a  dark  red  color.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  pickling.  An  excellent  keeping 
variety. 

The  early  varieties  should  be  planted  eight¬ 
een  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  second- 
early  and  late  varieties,  two  feet,  th9  rows 
being  in  all  cases  three  feet  apart. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NORTH-WESTERN  GREENING. 

Slowly  the  list  of  apples  sufficiently  hardy 
to  endure  the  changeable  climate  of  the 
Northwest  seems  to  be  growing.  Tbe  latest 
claimant  for  public  favor  is  an  apple  found 
in  1872  growing  upon  the  grounds  of  J.  J. 
Hatch,  of  Waupaca  County,  Wis.  The  tree 
is  reported  to  be  a  very  vigorous  aud  sym¬ 
metrical  grower,  and  has  proved  extremely 
hardy,  ranking  in  that  respect  with  the 
Wealthy.  Mr.  J.  C.  Plumb,  of  Rock  Co„  Wis., 
sene  us  some  cions  of  this  apple,  cut  Feb.  14, 
after  the  thermometer  bad  registered  22“  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  the  tree  had  endured  the  ex¬ 
treme  changes  of  this  season.  They  showed  a 
growth  of  some  20  inches,  were  ripened  to  the 
tips,  and  exhibited  not  the  least  discoloration 
or  injurious  effect  of  the  w’eather.  The  young 
wood  is  rather  slender,  short  jointed,  of  a  dark, 
reddish-brown  color,  partly  covered  with  gray 
russet  and  filled  with  brownish  dots. 

The  fruit,  shown  at  Fig.  93,  p.  149,  much  re¬ 
sembles  a  well-grown  Grimes’s  Golden  in  shape, 
size  and  color.  It  is  medium  to  large,  ovate 
to  conical.  Color,  a  greenish,  waxy  yellow, 
with  a  very  faint  blush  on  the  sunny  side. 
Skin  studded  with  small,  brownish  dots  with 
an  almost  black  point  in  the  center.  Stem, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  planted 
in  a  small,  deep,  regular  cavity,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  on  its  inner  part  with  fine  russet. 
Calyx,  small,  half  open  in  a  small  conical 
basin,  a  little  corrugated  at  the  lower  part. 
Core,  rather  large,  filled  with  small,  plump 
seeds.  Flesh,  yellowish-white,  fine-grained, 
very  firm  and  quite  tough.  Sub-acid,  in  good 
condition  quite  juicy,  but  when  over-kept, 
liable  to  get  pnnky.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
it  is  a  good  keeper.  Season,  Jan’y  to  Spring. 
While  we  would  not  x’ecommend  this  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  apple  to  plant  where  tbe  Greening  and 
Baldwin  will  succeed,  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
worthy  of  trial  iu  the  North  and  Northwest. 
At  Fig.  94,  p.  149,  is  shown  a  half  section. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

Under  tbe  shade  of  trees  where  the  ground 
is  hard,  bare,  and  without  an  accumulation  of 
rotted  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface,  orna¬ 
mental  perennials  will  not  do  well.  The  drip 
hurts  them  more  than  it  would  on  a  grassy  or 
mossy  surface,  and  so  too  do  tbe  droughts  of 
Summer.  We  may  establish  beds  or  masses 
of  periwinkle  and  Lily-of-the-Valley,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  prosper,  we  must  protect 
them  from  tresspas.  Daffodils,  Poet’s  Narcis¬ 
sus,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Snow  drops, 
and  some  other  Spring  blooming  bulbous 
plants,  may  be  introduced  in  clumps  any¬ 
where  or  scattered  amoDg  the  periwinkle 
and  Lily-of-the-Valley,  and  do  well  for  a  year 
or  two;  but  an  enervated  appearance  will 
soon  show  their  need  of  more  favorable  con¬ 
ditions. 

Under  the  shade  of  trees,  where  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  of  a  soft,  mossy  or  grassy 
nature,  many  spring-blooming  plants,  especi¬ 
ally  bulbous  ones,  will  do  well.  They  mostly 
are  well  advanced  in  growth  and  bloom  before 
the  trees  assume  their  leafy  covering;  they 
finish  their  growth  in  the  shade,  and  go  to  rest 
in  Summer.  Day  Lilies,  Plantain  Lilies  (Fun- 
kiasj,  Trilliums,  Bell-worts,  Wood-roof,  Epi- 
mediums  (Barren  wort),  Solomon’s  Seal,  the 
larger  False  Solomon’s  Seals,  Smilaciua  race- 
mosa  and  stellata.,  Twin-leaf,  common  violets, 
and  many  other  flowering  plauts,  together 
with  showy  ferns,  do  well,  either  cultivated  or 
allowed  to  run  wild  together. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  give  them  proper  at¬ 
tention  and  6ave  them  from  being  choked  by 
ranker  plants,  weeds  and  grass,  we  may  have 
many  pretty  little  flowers,  as  Winter  Aconite, 
Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Wood  and  Rue  Anemo¬ 
nes,  Thalictrum  biternatum,  Creepiug  Bugle, 
Vaueonveria  hexandra,  Goldthread,  Rattle¬ 
snake  Plantain,  white,  stemless  and  yellow 
lady’s  slippers,  heipaticas,  dwarf  gensiug, dwarf 


Cornel, Twin-leaf, Twin-flower.Mitrewort, false 
Mitrewort,  Partridge  berry,  Dalibnrda,  Fring¬ 
ed  Polygala,  Toothwort,  Cliutonias,  pyrolas, 
galax,  star-flower,  star  grass,  creeping  forget- 
me-not,  creeping  Jenny,  white  or  spotted- 
leaved  dead  nettle  (Latuimn),  purple  cor  y  dal  is. 
squirrel  corn,  Dnchman’s  breeches,  Spring 
orobus,  orange-root,  Jack-in  the -pulpit,  wild 
ginger,  Grass-of-Parnassus,  the  fragra tit.  four- 
leaved  asclepias,  Pachysandra  procumbens, 
or,  better  still,  P.  Japouica  and  its  varigated 
form;  Rhodiola,  Star- of -Bethlehem.  Guinea- 
hen  flowers,  Virginian  and  Siberian  or  pani- 
cled  lungworts,  water-leaf  s  (Hydropbyllum), 
American  ipecac,  bowman’s  root,  some  of  tbe 
creeping  phloxes,  as  amoeua  and  reptans, 
Stellaria  pubens,  the  American  and  Hima¬ 
layan  mandrakes,  Seduin  Nevii  and  S.  terua- 
tum,  Spring  Beauty,  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tus- 
silago  fragrans),  bugbanes,  and  many  others, 
together  with  bear-berry,  winter-green,  spot¬ 
ted  winter  green,  and  several  vacciniums  and 
other  little  shrubby  plants  found  in  our  woods 
and  mountains.  But,  mark  you,  every  one 
of  these  will  do  better  in  an  open,  shady  place, 
as  on  the  north  side  of  a  house,  wall,  fence,  or 
belt  of  trees,  than  under  the  6hade  of  trees; 
in  fact,  although  some  of  them  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  shady  quarters,  1  have  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  them  in  open,  sunny  places;  for  in¬ 
stance,  Spring  orobus,  Winter  heliotrope, 
creeping  bugle,  epimediums  aud  corydalises. 
One  of  the  best  carpeting  plants  for  a  shady 
place  is  the  ‘‘Russian  Daisy”  (Chrysanthemum 
Tchihatcbewil). 

On  tbe  outskirts  of  a  shady  wood  or  garden 
shaded  by  trees  many  fine  plants  may  be 
grown  to  perfection — witness,  most  lilies, 
foxgloves,  Soloman’s  Seal,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  pinks,  globe-flowers,  herbaceous  spiraeas, 
Japanese,  aud  other  of  the  stronger  anemones, 
irises,  Columbinesin  variety,  blood  root,  speed 
wells,  and  others.  While  deciduous  shrubs  of 
much  account  are  better  grown  in  open  places, 
the  broad-leaved  species  of  berberis,  also  And- 
romedas,  kalmias,  and  rhododendrons  enjoy 
the  shelter  and  little  shade  afforded  by  the  mar 
gin  of  a  wood. 

Where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs,  as 
lilacs,  mock  oranges,  and  other  gross  feeders, 
few  plauts  will  flourish  unless  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  top-dressed,  or  manured,  when 
many  plants  will  thrive.  In  the  case  of  less 
voracious  shrubs,  a*  double  almouds,  weigelas, 
and  iteas,  the  creeping  bugle,  ground  ivy, 
epimediums,  or  Lily-of-the-Valley,  will  soon 
I  form  carpet  enough.  But,  except  aloDg  the 
outer  margin  of  belts  of  deciduous  shrubs,  I 
do  not  recommeud  carpeting  or  interplanting 
with  herbaceous  perennials,  as  there  these 
cannot  live  a  happy  life.  We  may  except 
lilies  of  sorts.  But  along  the  outskirts  of  our 
shrubbery  beds  we  may  have  a  sod  of  par¬ 
tridge  berry,  studded  with  pvrolas,  dalibardas, 
polygalas,  twin-flowers,  star-flowers,  wood 
anemones  or  other  little  plants,  ornamental  in 
themselves,  pleasing  iu  variety,  and  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  tbe  sod  of  Mitchella.  A  bed  of 
rhododendrons,  deciduous  azaleas,  kalmias, 
i  sand  myrtle,  or  Labrador  Tea,  may  be  car¬ 
peted  all  over  in  the  same  way,  studded  with 
*  lilies— the  taller  ones,  as  Superbum  and  Aura- 
'  turn  iu  the  center,  the  medium-sized  ones,  as 
Batemanna?  and  Speciosum,  next,  and  tbe 
smaller  ones,  as  TeDuifoliom  aud  Elegans 
towards  tbe  front;  and  edged  with  Phlox 
arncoua,  evergreen  candytuft,  or  Large  leaved 
Saxifrage,  if  the  least  shaded;  but  if  in  full 
exposure,  with  moss  pink,  white  rock  cress, 
stone  crop,  or  the  Japanese  Euonymus. 

Where  tne  ground  is  shaded,  as  on  the  north 
or  east  side  of  a  wall,  aud  sheltered,  but  not 
•overshadowed  by  trees,  we  can  grow  a  multi- 
i  tude  of  the  choicest  plants,  as  hardy  orchids, 
globeflowers,  anemones,  daisies,  hellebores, 
pausies,  Maryland  Pink-ruot,  and,  in  fact,  al¬ 
most  anything.  And  this  is  just  the  home  for 
ferns,  blood-root,  trilliums,  polyanthuses  and 
1  forget  me-nots. 

Among  annuals  there  are  very  few  plants 
worth  growing  in  shady  places;  the  little 
Circtea  alpina  and  Phacelia  bipinnatifida  are 
among  the  most  suitable,  and  they  are  not 
worth  growing.  True,  many  violets,  as  the 
\  ellow  Pubescens  and  the  white  Canadensis, 
scatter  themselves  around  and  act  as  annuals 
aud  prefer  the  shade.  Many  other  annuals 
come  up  aud  blossom  in  the  shade;  for  in¬ 
stance,  Golden  Corydalis  and  Sedum  pulchel- 
lum;  nevertheless,  both  do  better  iu  a  suuny 
place. 

Ferns  are  among  our  choicest  plants  for 
■shady  places.  Grandest  of  these,  1  think,  is 
the  Ostrich  Fern;  it  grows  so  easily,  spreads 
in  bunches  so  far  and  fast,  maintains  its  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  thickets,  and  bears  lurge  tufts 
of  noble  plumes.  Tne  cinnamou,  royal  and 
Clayton’s  lloweriug  ferns,  make  large  clumps 
in  moist  and  shady  piuoes.  Many  forms  of  the 
Wbield  and  Lady  ferns  are  worth  growing 
among  the  stronger  sorts,  und  so,  too,  is  our 
common  Maiden  hair  Fern  (A.  pedatuui). 
The  common  brake  is  rather  rough,  the  Dick- 
sonia  somewhat  weedy,  tbe  Sensitive  Fern 
too  spreading,  tbe  Walking  Fern  miffy,  the 
A  Climbing  Fern  hard  to  establish,  and  the 


moonworfcs  not  worth  bothering  with.  The 
Beech  Ferns  are  neat,  pretty,  easily  estab¬ 
lished  and  like  to  spread  about,  in  leaf  mold. 
The  Woodsias,  Hart's  tongue  and  Cystopteris 
are  prettv  little  ferns  well  worth  growing. 
But  all  feru3  are  pretty,  aud,  in  their  proper 
places,  worth  growing.  Besides  our  commoner 
ferns,  there  is  a  host  of  garden  hardy  varie¬ 
ties,  wherein  the  fronds  are  crested,  tessellat¬ 
ed,  frilled  or  otherwise  marked. 


Gapes  and  Earthworms. —The  Sun  says 
that,  at  a  7‘eceut  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 

Y).  Microscopical  Society,  Dr.  Walker,  of 
Franklinville.  announced  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  eommou  angle  or  earthworm 
was  the  best  in  which  the  gapeworm  of  fowls 
lived  during  one  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  liver  fluke  of  sheep 
in  its  cystic  state  lives  Iu  a  species  of  snail, 
and  is  swallowed  by  sheep  when  pasturing  in 
low  meadows,  where  these  snails  feed  upon  the 
grasses  and  other  herbage.  Dr.  Walker  says 
that  the  earthworms  are  the  host  of  the  min¬ 
ute  cysts  of  the  gape  worms,  aud  the  chickens 
in  eating  the  earthworms  also  swallow  the 
parasites.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
earthworms  contaiD  this  parasite,  but  only 
those  found  in  yards  where  fowls  have  been 
bred  or  allowed  to  run  for  several  years.  It 
has  long  beeu  known  that  fowls  bred  in  the 
same  yard  for  several  years  were  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  gapes  than  elsewhere,  and  Dr. 
Walker’s  discovery  appears  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
son  why. 

Potash  for  the  Yellows.— A  Western 
paper,  in  answer  to  the  question  how  much 
potash  to  use  aud  how  to  apply  it  for  peach 
yellows,  says  ashes  will  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  or  procure  kainit,  aud  apply  200  pounds 
per  acre  with  100  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
broadcast.  As  kainit  contains  about  12J<  per 
cent,  of  potash,  this  would  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  25  pounds  per  acre,  or,  if  the  trees 
were  at  about  the  usual  distance  apart,  it 
would  give  about  two  ounces  to  each  tree,  and 
this,  scattered  over  225  square  feet  of  surface, 
would  produce  but  very  little  effect.  The 
remedy  suggested  by  those  who  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  this  line  is  kieserite,  25  pounds; 
muriate  of  potash,  150  pounds;  dissolved  bone- 
black.  450  pounds.  Of  this  it  is  recommended 
to  apply  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  tree,  and 
when  the  disease  makes  much  of  a  showing 
more  muriate  of  potash  is  to  be  added  till  of 
this  alone  as  much  as  four  pounds  have  been 
used.  This  would  be  fully  two  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  a  tree  instead  of  two  ounces.  While  it 
is  not  yet  an  established  fact  that  mineral 
manures  in  any  quantity  are  a  specific  for  the 
yellows,  we  thiuk  the  chances  of  cure  are 
much  in  favor  of  the  larger  quantity,  and 
wonder  at  the  carelessness  of  one  who  would 
attempt  to  advise  in  a  case  whereof  he  has  no 
knowledge. 

■  «■»« - 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Edward  Q.  Kiley  iu  the  Planters’  Journal 
maintains  the  dignity  of  farm  labor.  He 
claims  that  it  gives  one  an  opportunity  for 
mental  culture  duriug  the  Winter,  and  physi¬ 
cal  strength  during  the  Summer.  The  farm  is 
a  home  where  good  morals  can  be  entertained, 
without  those  allurements  which  are  always 
predominant  in  city  life. 

‘•Ever  remember,”  writes  Gold th wait,  “that 
for  health  and  substantial  wealth,  for  rare 
opportunities  for  self-improvement,  for  long 
life  und  real  independence,  farming  is  the  best 
busiuessin  the  world."... . . . 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health  advocates  the  use 
of  beans  as  food.  We  venture  to  affirm  that 
when  the  cost,  percentage  of  nutriment  and 
the  wholesonuness  of  the  beans  are  eonsideredi 
there  is  not  in  tbe  world  a  single  article  of 
food  that  can  compare  with  them.  There  is 
no  other  vegetable  food  that  answers  so  well 
as  a  substitute  for  meats.  While  they  buve 
so  much  to  recommend  them  in  other  respects 
they  have  no  rival  in  eneonomy.  A  quart  of 
beans  costing  10  cents,  will  furnish  a  family 

of  five  persons  with  food  for  a  day . 

When  the  cattle  kings  desire  to  rent,  Okla¬ 
homa  is  U.  8.  Territory.  Wheu  poor  men 
desire  to  horaesteud  it,  it  is  Indian  Territory, 
and  must  not  be  invaded,  says  the  Iowa  Tri¬ 
bune  . . . . . 

A  mortgage  on  a  farm  is  an  eusy  thing  to 
plant;  but  a  hard  thing  to  raise,  says  the 

Grange  Visitor,  of  Schoolcraft,  Mich . 

It  is  estimated  by  competent  authorities 
that  tweuty  million  dollars’ worth  of  Western 
farm  mortgages  are  held  iu  New  York  city 
alone;  in  New  England  probably  much  more, 
says  the  N.  Y.  Merchants’  Review,  and  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  is  expected  iu  collecting  either 

principal  or  interest  in  many  cases . .  • 

Gold,  says  a  Georgia  editor,  is  found  ia 
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thirty-six  counties  in  that  State  ;silver  in  three : 
diamonds  in  twenty-six,  and  whiskey  in  all 
of  them,  and  the  last  gets  away  with  all  the 

rest . . . 

Charles  R.  Dodge,  in  the  Husbandman, 
advises  farmers  to  talk  with  others  of  experi¬ 
ence,  even  if  obliged  to  journey  to  find  them. 

It  is  as  hard  to  kindle  enthusiasm  in  one  man 
as  to  build  a  fire  with  a  single  stick  of  wood; 
but  get  three  or  four  men  together,  or  three  or 
four  sticks  of  wood,  and  if  the  men  are  not 
sappy  or  the  wood  green,  the  fire  is  bound  to 

burn  as  soon  as  the  match  is  applied . 

The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Laborer,  doesn’t  see 
any  material  difference, in  so  far  as  their  useful¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  between  the  dude  and  the 
tramp.  If  voluntary  idleness  is  to  be  the  pass¬ 
port  to  social  favor,  then  just  two  kinds  of  our 
citizens  have  the  open  sesame  to  the  magic 
circles,  that  is  the  idle  rich  and  the  willing 
tramp.  Tramps  and  dudes  may,  then,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  positive  and  negative  poles  in 
our  social  equation,  each  the  product  of  the 
same  system  and  akin  in  rnauy  important  par¬ 
ticulars  . 

A  writer  in  the  Times  says  that  Bohemian 
Oats  are  a  new  device  for  swindling  farmers. 
Every  country  seems  t-o  have  been  ransacked 
for  oats, and  all  sorts  of  names  given  to  them. 

The  earnest  editor  of  Our  Country  Home 
cautions  his  readers  against  booms.  Our  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  are  full  of  booms,  and  we 
find  varieties  being  sold  on  impossible  yields, 
and  soon  relegated  to  obscurity.  In  but  a 
very  few  years  they  will  linger  only  in  histo¬ 
ry.  Jersey,  Short  born  and  Ayrshire  cattle 
have  been  boomed  for  all  they  are  worth,  but 
now  the  decline  is  coming,  and  we  hear  less  of 
fancy  prices.  True  merit  is  what  is  wanted, 
but  let  us  have  less  speculation  in  agricul¬ 
ture......... . . . . . 

TJse  manure,  and  boom  your  hay  and  grain 
fields,  and  use  the  products  thereof  to  boom 
your  live-stock  with.  Yet  we  always  try  the 
promising  new  things  in  a  small  way,  in  order 
to  judge  their  value  for  ourselves  . 

Among  peppers  the  Golden  Dawn  is  much 
liked  for  its  flavor  and  yellow  color.  The 
Cranberry  and  Yellow  Chili  are  used  for  pep¬ 
per  sauce.. . . . 

We  need  scarcely  mention  in  this  continued 
summary  of  our  best  vegetables,  the  potatoes 
which  are  most  liked,  for  the  reason  that  the 
list  is  almost  interminable,  and  because,  also, 
our  “Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds’’  during 
the  past  five  years,  have  presented  Rural 
readers  with  the  results  of  our  tests  with  near¬ 
ly  all  varieties.  We  recommend  for  earliest, 
the  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Ohio  (for  light  soil) 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  For  later,  the  Gar¬ 
field,  White  Star  and  State  of  Maine  For 
latest,  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White 
Elephant.  For  newer  kiuds,  whether  early- 
intermediate  or  late,  our  tests  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  . . . . . . 

For  pumpkins,  try  the  Sugar  and  Mam¬ 
moth.  . . 

The  White-tail  Radish  is  among  the  earliest 
and  best;  the  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  is  best  of 
the  globe  kind  for  Summer  The  Scarlet 
Chinese  Winter  is  one  of  the  best  for  Wiuter. 

Salsify  should  not  be  forgotten  or  neglec¬ 
ted.  When  properly  cooked  it  is  one  of  the 
most  palatable  of  winter  vegetables.  The 
long  roots  should  be  sliced  and  boiled  until 
tender,  and  then  served  with  drawn  butter. 
The  name  of  vegetable  oystei  is  given  to  sal¬ 
sify,  because  when  fried  and  mashed  it  resem¬ 
bles  the  oyster  in  flavor . 

Of  squashes  the  Perfect  Gem,  sent;  out  in 
the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  of  several 
year*  ago,  is  of  fine  flavor.  The  vines  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific,  the  squash  small.  This  is 
either  a  summer  or  wiuter  squash.  As  the 
latter  it  is  a  fine  keeper.  The  Summer  Ciook- 
neck  and  Golden  Bush  are  good  for  Summer. 
The  Pineapple,  Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard 
are  best  for  late  Winter.  Many  new  varieties 
are  announced  in  the  catalogues  noticed  else¬ 
where  . . . . 

Nearly  every  catalogue  has  a  new  tomato 
to  praise.  Livingston’s  Favorite  or  Perfec¬ 
tion,  or  Paragon ;  the  Essex  Hybrid,  Cardinal 

and  Mayflower  are  as  good  as  any  . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  In  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press,  referring  to  Dr.  Hturfcevant’s 
potato  experiments  which  gave  the  best  yields 
where  the  seed  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
most  productive  hills  of  the  previous  seasou, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  further  tests  will 
show  that  this  increased  productiveness  will 
not  continue  to  hold,  becuuso  the  reason  for 
the  greater  or  less  yield  "was  probably  only 
an  accident  of  circumstances  which  gave  a 
temporary  advantage  ’’  He  believes  “there 
is  no  such  thing  as  degeneration  of  any  flower, 
fruit  or  vegetable  that  is  raised  from  cuttiugs, 
gmfts  or  roots” — neither  is  or  can  there  be 
any  permanent  improvement . . . 

Geo.  Scott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  agrees  with 
us  that  the  Golden  Heartwell  Celery  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes . 
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F^GRISTMILL 

With  Cast~Sle«l  Grinding  parts. 


UmpUmrttte  iuut  Paritinenj 


1  JKffir  Steel  Coir  Cr^iher,  and  Sieve 

.for  Meat  They  take  LESS 
POWER,  do  .More  Work, 
rvCiU.3B4C?rAr  and  are  morcdurable  than  any 
.  other milL  Send  for  Descriptive 
J  za  Catalogue.  Also  man'fra  of  the 

jf$rt tf  r  Talon  Horta  power,  with  Level 
-  Tread.  Threshers  and  Cltaxert, 

feed  Cutter*,  CfrcuHr  Save ,*ele. 

W.  If  BOYER  A-  BRO..  Philadelphia.  Pa- 


$400  CASH  PREMIUMS  for  1885 


S400  IN  CASH  PKE- 
MllitlS  for  tbe  largest 
and  best  yield  of  the  Pkarl 
okSavov  potaroand  the  As- 
gel  of  Midnkiht  Field  Corn 
grown  on  tbe  Stoekbrid.ge 
If  mure,  Tbe  a  sum.  of  Mid- 
nioht  Is  au  extra  early  S- 
ro« ed  yellow  din*  corn, 
originated  by  us  and  offer- 
od  for  the  nrst  time  this 
year.  Has  rtoeued  In  80 
"days  and  produced  lfiO  bus. 
to  the  acre.  Kor  full  par¬ 
ti  ulars  sre  circulars  which 
we  wl  II  mall  free  on  appll 
cation,  If  Sets,  is  Inclosed 
to  pay  postage,  wll  ms  11 
>ur  beautifully  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  I 4m  pages,  con¬ 
taining  several  colored 
plates,  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation,  and  acomplere 
list  of  Vegetable.  Meld  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Implements 
Machines,  etc-,  etc. 


The  competition  for  the 
premiums  offered  last  sea 
son  by  the  BOWKER  PER 
TILIZER  CO.  and  ourselve- 
for  the  largest  yield  of  the 
Celebrated  fl!  »  K  I 
IIP  fAY  II V  Potatoes 
from  one  bushel  of  seed, 
created  »  great  deal  of  In¬ 
terest  and  resulted  In  a 
wl  ’ety  diffused  knowledge 
of  tbe  best  methods  of  cul 
tlvatlon  of  lilt!  poltilo  and 
the  production  of  the  re¬ 
markable  prize  crop**— ut. 
C.  F.  Thompson,  wadlev’s 
Falls,  N.  H  ,  173  bus.;  3d, 
Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Van,  N. 
Y.,  148  Vj-60  tins.;  Hd.  W.  C. 
HU1,  Glastonbury,  Ct.,  J20** 
bus.-  4th.  W.  it.  Heustls, 
Belmont.  Mass.  91  '8.‘Vj  bus. 
has  led  us  In  conjunction 
with  the  Bowkkk  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.,  to  offer  this  year 


HAVE  YOU  A 


GARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 


JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS,  51.  52,  53 
North  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


And  will  want  the  Best  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  il  will  save  money.  1 1  is  mailed 

Free  to  ally  and  you  ought  to 
have  it  before  buying  anywhere. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

129  &  13 1  South  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


G.  G.  BROOKS’  SWIVEL  PLOW 


Special  Discount 


consists  of  Refrigerator.'WaterTAnk.Galvamzed 

el mn  Butter  Cooler  or 
Safe,  and  perfectly  venti- 

»>.'r-is<wi.y  water  passes 
through  tile  tank  And  ac¬ 
complishes  desired  re¬ 
sults.  t'reiun  is  taken 
from  the  top,  leaving 


TRADE 


Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

B.  &  J.W.  BELCHER,  Chicopee  Falls, 


Catalogue  Free. 


1  Irani  mr  top,  leaving 

I  aO  sediment  in  the  milk. 

k  t?r  Cmi  be  used  for 
I  keeping  Fresh  Meats. 
1  Vegetables,  A  c.,  in 
place  nf  Ice  Refrigerator. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
,CiTn.|S— w^Clod  Crusher, 
JFv  and  Leveler, 


ACME 


XT'  Send  for  IUns 
trated  Price  List  to 
ACME  MiSFG  CO. 


by  watchmakers.  By  raaitSSc.  Circular 
free.  J.  &.  Bloch  &  Co.,33  Dey  St.,  N  1 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED 


□  IQC  PUIMPC  Family  Bibles  Plioto- 
nftnt  unnnuC.  graph  Albums  Rend  for 
circulars.  Prices  reduced.  Blgdlacouut*  to  Agents. 
H  L .  W  aHRKS  A  Co.,  1U,  Cbesnut  St  ..Philadelphia. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


THE  BISGEST  THING  OUT.  '“SrE-™0* 

(New)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St..  Vew  York. 


THE  POULTRY  RAISER 

1  Only  25  cents  per  year,  for  12  numbers  of  W  pages 
each.  *100  In  gold  free.  Send  Cc.  stamp  for  sample. 


tn  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps,  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  -T.  >1.  Vittkx  t  Co  .  Cleveland,  O 


it  pm 


v OTNG  MEN.  — Learn  Telegraphy  or  Short 
lai'd-  Situations  furnished.  Send  for  terms. 

Com.  and  R.  R.  Tel.  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Steel  Crusher  and  leveler.  and  to  the  Cutting, 

- -  lecull&r  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 

Ana  lumps,  lereting  off  the  ground  and 
some  r . ir.es.  .  he  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  spring  Tee.h 
.inverted  scftl  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut 
r  Harrow  that  out#  oxer  the  entire  jur/iUH*  ot  tn<?  jrrouDu. 

We  deliver  tree  at  our  distributing  depots. 

„„  _ _ Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 

inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  onion  ng  an  A  (Mr. 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  m  the  Lmted  Steteb 
and  if  it.  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don  t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm.  . 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4S  different  States  and  Territories. 

Nash  &  Brother, 

v  11 _ ••TTT.i .  \ n E  IS  MANURE  asp  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  N  AME  THIS  PAPER. 


The  “AF  'I  E”  subjects  the  soil  to  rhe  action  ol  a 
rurniap  process  of  double  uaxus  of  C  VST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the 
give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  or  crip 
thnrouchlv  vu-lveri-ina  tbe  SOM  arc  performed  at  the  same  time, 

avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  It  esmeel-"-  . . . 

terly  fail  works  perfectly  on  light  soli 
Variety  ol  4  10  15  loot 

BO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 


Bav  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  only 
—  carrier  that  uses  this 
new  improvement.  Ask 
your  Dealers  or  send  to 

’  J.  E.  PORTEli. 

_  Ottawa,  Ill.,  foreircular 

Showing  this  new  invention.  Pat.  April  IT.  1S83. 
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WILSON'S 

CABINET 


Is  endorsed  by  FARMEHS  tv.  be  superi 
or  to  all  other*  as  a  LABOR-SAVINC  Creamer, 
nnnn  1  f*  C II  T C  are  wanted  In  every  town 
bUUU  AuCn  I  w  on  liberal  terms  to  handle 

our  creamer  and  the  WILSON  CHURN 
Send  f  or  Circulars.  Arc.  Hiuavr*  unum*. 


The  Union  G-rain  Drill 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


FLINT  CABINET  CREAMERY  CO.  &S 


PIRF  POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 

I  MIL.  BEST.  CHEAPEST 
IMPROVED  la  the  ™*rkc  \ 


.lure  ti  n •  c r- -  Heapor».Twln,  Bltuler-,  ttatf--.Kl.-M 
CwllHotof*.  Feed  latur  A  Iriiahr-r.  kUnd  it  Power 
.rain  Prill*.  Ac.  Send  fr,r  Klnytratei  Catalogue 
s.  «<  MESSfNGEK  A-  "ON,  Stoekcrtown.Pa. 


OUR  CUT  OFF  ENGINE 

4SSS  /Y) 


SAW  MILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFG.  CO.L 

(Piao*<  Mention  txu  Paper.)  Chambers  burg,  Pa. 


HATES’  Improved 

are  the  <i'..  6  sizes,  SS 1 8 

to  44100.  100  to  1000 

eggs.  Warranted.  All 


INCUBATORS 

J*  them  Send  for  descriptive  < 


.A.  TSTe/w  Departure  in  Grain 

The  only  drill  In  the  market  upon  whTcb  toe  owrator  cat»  rideand  see  his  w 
control  the  Tniichhiti.  No  Gear  w  hmilh.  bKKn  ts  plalep  di*.kcily  on  thk  • 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 


KSFKUESS  of  PlH'LTBYMe 


riptive  circuArs  and  testimoniiA 


WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

RAKES 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  I  CAST 


Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fcTtHiserii  -  -  everything  miuiring 
broadcasting— any  unantlty  tier  lu-rc,  better  and 
f.ustcr  than  any  other  motbed.  SAV  E-S  SRKO 
by  Mowing  perfectly  even.  Hoi  ,\feef*A  foj  wind,  ad 
seed  Is  not  thrown  upwun.1*.  Sow*  half  or  full 
.cast,  on  either  or  both  skies  of  wagon.  Uea.iily 
‘.■attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
>uned  wherever  they  can  lie  driven.  I. lists  u  life- 
’•time.  Sows  tu  acres  wheat  1  er  day.  Crop  one- 
fouriti  larger  Hum  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
'•Broadcaster  Tiinle.  most  accurate  agricultural 
^iiuplemeut  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  reeom- 
'.  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  best  farmers 
in  U.  S.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple.  l!o 
not  be  pul  olfvrltb  a,./  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON,  32  S.  Market  St.  'BRADLEY  &  CO. 

New  York,  22  College  Place.  J  SYRACUSE,  n.  y 

rniA/l  rn'P  haycabbiebs 

rUff  Ltn  O  forks  a  pilleis. 

The  best  In  use,  and  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it.  -Send  ^irenlar  to  ow^ER 

Taugiiaunock  Falls,  N.  Y- 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

Grand  Bay,  Mobile  Co  ,  Feb.  20.— Most  of 
the  farmers  here,  unlike  myself,  are  natives 
of  the  country,  and  wedded  lo  old  ways.  The 
bulb  of  their  farming  is  confined  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn  and  potatoes  and  raising  a  few  na¬ 
tive  cat  tle  and  may  be  some  bogs  (razor-backs) 
to  root  out  the  "  later  patch.'1  I  have  managed 
to  crowd  some  of  them  out  of  some  of  their 
old  ruts.  I  am  located  in  the  piny  woods 
some  five  miles  from  the  Gulf  coast,  and  al¬ 
though  the  laud  is  poor,  I  find  it  pays  to  put 
on  manure  and  grow  early  vegetables  for  the 
Western  market,  as  we  have  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  R.  R.  for  a  through  liue  to  8t. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
other  points.  The  rate  of  freight  to  St.  Louis 
last  year  was  b2  cents  per  11)0  pounds  on  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits.  The  express  charges  are 
prohibitory,  unless  for  strawberries  in  the 
first  of  the  season,  when  they  bring  *15  to  *20 
per  crate  of  24  quarts.  We  have  some  few 
live  men  here  and  1  wish  we  had  more  of 
them.  C.  C.  W. 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co.,  Feb.  11,— This  has 
been  one  of  the  old-time  Winters.  Snow  fell 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
the  ground  has  been  covered  since  then,  except 
about  five  days  at  about  the  first  of  January, 
and  for  quite  a  while  the  snow  lay  fully  two 
feet  deep  on  a  level,  while  on  many"  days  it 
was  extremely  cold,  mercury  going  down  to 
24  below  zero.  The  I.  B.  <&  W  R.  R.  which 
passes  by  our  place  has  been  blocked  up  a 
number  of  times  during  the  past  Winter,  and 
trains  have  been  delayed  wonderfully.  The 
corn  crop  here  was  pretty  fair,  averaging 
about  80  bushels  at  least,  and  the  quality  was 
excellent.  The  grain  dealers  inform  me  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  present  crop  is  being 
bought,  by  feeders;  consequently  there  will  be 
less  shipping  from  this  point  than  usual,  from 
tbefact  that  feeders  pay  more  than  the  shippers 
can  afford  to  give.  The  oat  crop  was  good, 
and  perhaps  half  of  it  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  who  are  holding  it  for  better 
prices.  The  average  price  has  been  about  24 
cents  per  bushel.  The  condition  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  is  supposed  to  be  all  right.  P.  W.  b. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  Feb.  14  —We 
are  having  a  very  cold  Wiater.  On  January 
28,  it  was  23  degrees  below  zero,  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  20  below.  Peach  buds  are  all  killed,  and 
other  fruits  are  more  or  less  injured.  Corn  is 
low — about  30  cents  to  05  cents  per  bushel; 
wheat,  from  (50  cents  to  75  cents;  oats,  25 
cents  to  80  cents;  hogs,  *4  per  100  pounds 
gross ;  cattle  $3.50  to  $4  per  100.  w.  H.  l, 

Grundy  Co.,  Feb.  20.— Crops  were  light 
here  last  season.  Oats,  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre;  corn,  25  to  85;  wheat,  10  to  15.  Potatoes 
were  a  short  crop  and  rotted  badly  before 
they  were  dug.  Hay  was  a  fair  crop.  This 
has  been  an  unusually  cold  Winter;  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  below  zero  most  of  the 

time.  J.  l.  b. 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  Feb.  20. — The  present 
Winter  has  been  one  of  extreme  cold.  Snow 
fell  first  in  December,  and  has  been  increased 
at  short  intervals  until  an  immense  quantity 
now  covers  the  ground.  This  section  has  not 
experienced  such  continued  cold  weather  for 
many  years.  The  railroads  have  been  block¬ 
aded  with  snow  in  heavy  drifts  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  business,  mails  and  travel  for 
several  days  together  and  at  different  times 
during  the  Winter.  The  crops  were  usually 
good,  although  the  estimate  of  the  corn  crop 
at  an  early  stage  was  too  high.  While  the 
growing  stalks  foretold  an  unusually  heavy 
crop,  the  result  disappoin  ed  the  farmer  him¬ 
self,  All  kinds  of  grain  have  ruled  very  low 
in  price.  Another  wave  has  struck  Iowa;  it 
comes  from  New  Orleans  this  time.  Premi¬ 
ums  have  made  lowansglad.  They  have  good 
judges  down  there,  because  they  have  been 
able  to  see  that  we  have  good  butter,  and  raise 
large  vegetables  up  here.  L.  s.  e. 

Kansas. 

Frankfort,  Marshall  Co.,  Feb.  17.— We  are 
situated  in  the  south  part  of  one  of  the  north¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties,  75  miles  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  We  have  a  good  stock  country, 
well  watered  by  springs  and  streams,  and  a 
fertile,  rolling  prairie,  well  adapted  to  corn 
and  grass.  A.  K,  Y. 

Michigan. 

Marlette,  Sanilac,  Co.— 1  moved  from 
Canada  five  years  ago,  I  am  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  called  the  “burnt 
district,”  but  we  did  not  suffer  anything  from 
the  fire.  Our  lands  are  pretty  level,  but  we 
are  constructing  town  ditches  which  are  going 
to  be  of  immense  value  to  us.  This  part  of 
Mieliigau  is  going  to  make  a  fine  farming  sec¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  well  adapted  to  stock  rais¬ 


ing.  I  am  in  the  bee  business;  but  I  rather 
failed  one  year  ago,  losing  all  but  five  colon¬ 
ies  out  of  100;  1  now  have  20.  I  never  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Rural  uutil  the  past  year,  I  must 
say  it  is  the  best  farmers’  journal  1  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  taken  the  American  Agricult¬ 
urist  for  years  and  the  Farmers’  Advocate,  of 
London,  Canada,  as  well  as  the  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er;  but  I  like  the  general  get  up  of  the  Rural 
the  best.  w.  s. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  City,  Winona  Co. —  We  are 
having  uncommonly  cold  weather  even  for 
Minnesota.  The  mercury  was  frozen  on  Dec¬ 
ember  25,  January  2, 13, 22  and  28,  aud  Febru¬ 
ary  2.  It  was  32  degrees  below  zero  ou  Feb¬ 
ruary  10;  and  30  degrees  below  on  the  11th, 
and  20  below  on  the  12th.  This  has  beeu  the 
coldest  iVinter  we  have  ever  had  iu  Southern 
Minnesota  since  1857.  A  heavy  bo  iy  of  snow 
fell  here  early,  before  the  ground  was  frozen, 
consequently  very  little  frost  is  in  the  ground. 
No  severe  wind  storms;  generally  little  or  no 
air  stirring  when  it  has  been  the  coldest. 

D.  B.  E. 

Ohio. 

Middle  Bass  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Feb.  22. 
— It  has  been  the  most  continuous  cold 
weather  for  15  years,  and  that  is  as  far  baek 
as  my  observation  goes.  The  extreme  cold 
has  proved  disastrous  to  most  of  our  vines — 
nothing  but  “iron-clads”  have  withstood  the 

freezing.  G.  H.  H. 

Wisconsin* 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co.,  Feb.  16  —We 
have  had  continuous  cold  weather  since  the 
middle  of  December,  with  plenty  of  snow  and 
good  sleighing.  The  thermometer  has  been 
down  to  808  below  zero  several  times,  and  to¬ 
day  it  is  15°  below.  Farmers  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  good  sleighing  to  haul  large 
quantities  of  wood  and  timber  to  Appleton,  the 
market  town  of  our  county.  Maple  wood  sells 
for  about  $4  per  cord.  Crops  of  ail  kinds  were 
good  last  year.  Prices  are  rather  low,  still 
the  demand  Dorn  the  northern  pineries  and 
mines  creates  a  good  home  market  for  most  of 
our  products;  prices  are  about  the  same  as  iu 
Chicago.  E.  N. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  fn 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.l 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  COTTON. 

W,  J.  II.,  Tilly,  Ga. — 1,  Would  cotton  seed, 
scattered  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre 
and  plowed  under  with  kainit  to  be  used  in 
the  drill,  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  cotton 
crop.  The  kainit  costs  $20  per  ton?  2.  How 
much  kainit  should  be  used  per  acre? 

A  ns.  L.  The  application  of  the  cotton  seed  is 
a  good  one;  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  rnanur- 
ial  value  in  the  oi  I  ic  contains,  it  would  be  a 
good  plau  if  you  could  make  a  fair  exchange 
of  whole  seed  for  meal,  and  the  ashes  made  iu 
burning  the  shells  or  hulls.  Probably  you 
could  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  the  meal  and  ashes  of  two  bushels,  iu 
place  of  one  bushel  of  seed.  If  so,  that  would 
be  the  best  plan.  2.  The  best  kainit  contains 
only  12>£  per  cent  of  potash,  or  250  pounds 
per  ton ;  and  this  would  make  the  potash  cost 
eight  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  big  price. 
Cannotit  be  bought  cheaper  in  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  which  contains  1,000  pounds  ot  potash  in 
a  ton,  so  it  would  be  as  cheap  at  $80  as  the 
kainit  at  $20?  The  ashes  made  by  burning 
the  hulls,  i f  these  are  burned  iu  couuectiou 
with  wood,  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
potash,  and  are  probably  the  cheapest  source 
of  it,  Whatever  may  be  used,  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  apply  the  potash  fertilizer  broad-cast 
after  plowing,  and  harrow  in. 

FALSE  VETERINARY  CLAIMS. 

J,  D.  S..  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. — For  some 
weeks  pust  there  has  been  stopping  in  this 
county  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  advertises  to  remove  all  bony 
formations  on  the  limbs  of  horses,  such  us 
spavin,  ringbone,  etc.  I  have  always  been 
taught  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible;  still 
I  have  seen  this  done  by  him  within  12  hours, 
aud  without  injury  to  the  skin  or  limb.  He 
also  has  the  testimony  of  responsible  parties 
who  saw  him  perform  the  same  thing  a 
year  or  more  ago,  aud  they  claim  the  cure  is 
permanent.  Now  I  want,  to  know  if  the  Ru¬ 
ral  has  knowledge  of  such  treatment;  for  I 
can’t  help  believing  that  I  am  deceived  iu 
some  way.  He  claims  a  copyright,  and  is 
selling  territory. 

Ans  —This  self-alleged  veterinarian  must  be 
a  fraud.  The  fact  that  he  is  selling  a  copy¬ 


right — which  he  cannot  possibly  have— is 
assurance  of  his  character.  Neither  ringbone 
nor  spavin  can  be  removed,  except  by  actually 
removing  the  excess  of  bone  from  the  part, 
an  operation  which  can  only  be  performed 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet  or  some  other  equally 
severe  means.  It  is  not  difficult  to  render 
these  diseased  growths  insensible  and  painless 
for  a  tune,  and  so  remove  the  lameness  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  this  is  probably  what  the  man 
does.  But  the  lameness  will  return. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS  OF  A 
COW. 

F.  O,  M. ,  Melvin's  Mills,  N.  II. — Two  of  my 
cattle  have  died  and  one  is  sick  from  a  disease 
with  the  following  symptoms:  At  first  there 
is  frothing  at  their  mouth;  theu  the  affected 
animal  becomes  blind  aud  grates  its  teeth; 
then,  after  a  day,  it  grows  worse,  and  whirls 
round  in  a  circle,  frothing  at  the  month, 
switching  its  head  from  side  to  side,  dying 
in  great  pain.  It  becomes  rigid  in  a  very 
short  time  after  death,  and  emits  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  odor.  What  is  the  ailment? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  acute  iuflammatiou  of 
the  bowels  ending  iu  gangreue  and  death  after 
a  very  short  time,  in  severe  cases,  as  this  seems 
to  have  been.  It  has  some  resemblance  to 
hemorrhagic  inflammation  in  the  dashiug 
about  of  the  head ;  but  this  form  of  the  di¬ 
sease  is  simply  more  acute  than  the  milder 
form.  The  treatment  is  to  give  an  effective 
laxative,  as  one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  with 
two  ounces  of  belladonna,  iu  a  quart  of  lin¬ 
seed  gruel  soon  after.  The  latter  may  be 
given  every  three  hours  until  the  pain  is  al¬ 
layed.  Iujections  of  hot  water  with  two 
ounces  of  laudanum  will  be  useful.  On  re¬ 
covery,  give  freely  of  liuseed  gruel  and  bran 
slops. 

WEED  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  B,  S.,  Thorald,  Out.. ,  Canada, — For  two 
years  one  ot  the  bind  legs  of  my  horse  has 
been  swollen  from  the  hoof  to  the  gambrel 
joiut,  aud  sometimes  nearly  to  his  body ;  the 
swelling  is  reduced  somewhat  when  he  is 
driven,  but  it  increases  again  when  he  is  in 
the  stable.  What  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — This  disease  is  known  as  weed.  It  is 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics, 
and  when  of  long  continuance  is  mostly  in¬ 
curable.  It  is  a  disease  to  be  actively  treated 
at  the  outset,  because  the  chronic  swelling  of 
the  limb  changes  the  structure  of  it  and  be¬ 
comes  permanent.  The  only  useful  treatment 
consists  of  a  very  long  bandage  made  by  sew¬ 
ing  strips  of  cotton  cloth  six  inches  wide,  end 
to  end,  smoothly  wound  around  the  limb  from 
the  foot  upwards  when  the  horse  is  brought 
into  the  stable,  aud  the  use  of  internal  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium— one  dram  each — 
daily,  with  eoutinuous  doses  of  one  dram  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  the  same  of  Peruvian 
bark.  One  scruple  of  veratrum,  given  daily, 
has  been  found  useful.  Gentle  friction,  too, 
has  been  beneficial. 

BEE  QUIRIES. 

J.  //.,  West  Granby,  Conn.—  1.  What  kind 
of  bees  is  the  best  for  profit,  and  where  can 
they  be  got?  2.  What  is  the  best  work  on 
bee  keeping  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  bees  for  a  beginner  are 
pure  Italians.  These  are  very  active,  have 
long  tongues,  and  are  very  gentle,  so  that 
with  a  little  caution  there  is  no  occasion  to 
dread  stiugs.  Almost  every  extensive  bee¬ 
keeper  has  such  bees.  Such  persous  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  county  of  every  State. 
It  is  always  best  to  purchase  bees  near 
home,  for  not  only  are  the  expenses  of  trans¬ 
portation  less,  but  it  is  better  for  the  bees  if 
they  are  not  long  confined.  A  good  colony  of 
Italian  bees  in  a  good  Langstroth  hive— these 
hives  are  not  now  patented— should  be  bnugbt 
for  $8,  or  at  most  for  $10,  by  the  first  of  May, 
2.  The  best  book  is  the  Bee  Keeper’s  Guide. 
Price  $1.25.  Author  aud  publisher,  A.  J. 
Cook,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan.  We 
have  answered  this  question  at  least  a  dozen 
times  during  the  past  year. 

TOO  RAPID  HEALING  OF  WOUNDS  IN  ANIMALS, 

II.  It,  Muscat  ah,  Kan. — 1  had  ten  pigs 
that  were  castrated  when  five  months  old. 
The  wounds  healed  rapidly;  but  about  six 
weeks  afterwardsswelliugs  appeared  on  six  of 
them  where  they  had  been  castrated.  The 
tumors  are  as  hard  as  gristle,  and  discharge 
matter  with  a  very  offen-ive  odor.  The  pigs 
are  constantly  rubbing  the  swellings  against 
something.  Three  of  them  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  sores;  but  the  others  eat  well 
aud  are  iu  good  condition;  what  should  l  do 
for  them? 

Ans. — The  mischief  was  caused  by  the  too 
rapid  closing  and  healing  of  the  wounds,  ow¬ 
ing  to  which  impure  mutter  remained  iu 
them.  The  wounds  should  have  been  opened 
again  and  a  little  turpentine  Injected  to  cause 
a  discharge  of  the  matter.  Iu  performiug 
this  operation,  the  opening  should  L>e  made  as 
low  down  as  possible  to  l’ueiiitate  the  dis¬ 
charge,  aud  if  the  wouud  is  found  to  be  clos¬ 


ing  too  rapidly,  a  plug  of  lint  should  be  pu 
in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  until  the  healing  is 
completed  within. 

-♦♦♦ - 

Miscellaneous. 

1).  D.  M. ,  Xenia,  Ohio.— What  does  the 
Rural  know  of  the  Golden  Beauty  Corn,  ad¬ 
vertised  by  Johnson  &  Stokes? 

Ans.— Nothing. 

H.  W.,  Port  Toumsencl,  Washington  Ter. — 
Where  can  I  get  some  huckleberry  bushes? 

Ans. — From  Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  T.  H.  H  ,  Newport,  Vt.— The  Rural’s 
teaching  is  generally  souud,  but  is  far  from 
beiug  so  wbeu  it  says,  (p  90)  that  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  bone  dust  “is  so  firmly  locked 
up  with  lime  as  to  be  insoluble,  and  thus  un¬ 
available  for  plant  food.”  I  have  been  using 
bone  dust  as  a  fertilizer  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  with  that  aud  wood  ashes  have 
brought  up  my  farm  from  the  condition  of 
a  “run  out”  field  to  the  fertility  of  a  garden. 
For  all  that  time,  it  has  not  bad  the 
equal  of  one  good  dressing,  over  the  whole, 
of  stable  manure,  and  I  use  very  little 
superphosphate.  My  purchases  are  ground 
bone,  unleached  ashes  aud  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  Fure,  fiue  bene  dust  is  quite  as  “quick” 
a  manure  as  dung,  aud  when  applied,  (in 
connection  with  the  other  elements  to  make  a 
complete  fertilizer)  in  value  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  manure,  it  is  quite  as  cheap, 
and  more  enduring.  Superphosphates  cost 
about  the  same  as  bone,  and  have  not  more 
lhau  half  the  fertilizing  value. 

R.  N  -Y. — But,  Dr.,  you  must  remember 
that  we  make  these  auswers  as  concise  as 
possible,  while  covering  the  ground.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  our  answer  was  correct  according  to 
all  agricultural  chemistry;  that  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  form  of  bone  dust  or  S.  C.  Rock, 
being  a  tri-ealcie  (or  three  of  lime  to  one  of 
phosphoric  acid)  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
and  as  such  is  unavailable  as  plant  food.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  when  boue  dust  is  made 
exceediugly  fine  and  applied  to  a  sail  contain¬ 
ing  any  acid,  such  acid  acts  upon  the  phos¬ 
phate,  and,  taking  away  one  atom  of  lime, 
causes  the  remaining  compound  to  be¬ 
come  soluble  and  assimilable;  but  this 
action  is  slow  and  iu  some  soils  would  be  so 
slow  that  the  plant  would  starve.  In  the  case 
of  your  laud,  by  the  previous  applications  of 
bone  flour  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  you  have 
established  a  superphosphate  factory.  The 
ammonia,  iu  leaving  the  sulphuric  acid,  left 
that  to  unite  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  of  the 
bone,  and  this,  with  tbe  action  of  other  in¬ 
fluences,  has  left  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
a  form  readily  available  for  the  use  of  the 
plauts,  and  were  you  to  apply  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  parts  of  the  field  without  bone 
dust,  you  would,  for  that  year,  see  but  little 
difference  in  the  crop.  But  if  we  were  to 
select  a  soil  entirely  deficient  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  at  the  same  time  deficient  iu  vege¬ 
table  matter  supplying  acids  capable  of  acting 
on  the  bone,  and  apply  a  good  brand  of  super¬ 
phosphate  to  a  part,  aud  an  equal  quantity  of 
raw  bone  to  another,  although  we  were  put¬ 
ting  ou  twice  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
in  the  raw  bone,  as  with  the  superphosphate, 
the  crop  would  plainly  show  results  in  favor 
of  the  soluble  form.  Your  course,  Dr.,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  to  be  commeuded,  aud  if  followed 
to  guoh  an  extent  as  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
bone,  so  decomposed  as  to  be  available,  will 
give  tbe  requisite  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
much  cheaper  than  in  the  best  bruuds  of 
superphospi  ate.  So,  while  you  are  right,  we 
were  not  wrorg, 

C.  C.  W.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. — I  noticed  iu 
the  F.  O.  of  a  late  Rural  some  remarks  about 
dissolving  bones.  My  way  is  to  break  them 
fiue,  put  them  in  a  cask  with  hard-wood  ashes 
aud  then  poor  over  them  urine,  then  put  some 
more  bone  and  ashes,  and  so  on.  When  the 
cask  is  full,  cover  it  close,  and  iua  shoit  time 
the  bones  will  be  entirely  decomposed. 


Communications  Keckivud  kor  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Fkhkcauy  2s,  1SS5. 

J.  L.  B.-I.  W.  G.,  Dakota,  thanks. -A.  G.  P.-R.  G. 
P.— J.  D.— W.  P.  L.— E  D.  E..  thanks  for  suggestions. 
—  W.  O.  1).,  thunks, -P.  H  —.Ins.  Mann,  thanks.— W. 

A.  S.-J.  L.  H.-K.  L,  K. -A  U.  P.  T.  A.  P.-J.  D.- 
R.Q  11  W.  .1.  K.-F.  V  It  T.  H  R.  J.  C.-J.  L.  H. 
-1).  M.  A.  K.  W.  M.,  thunks.  J.  P  U,  S.  -O.  E.  M.— 

e.  v  H,  a  D.  '1  E  1\  P  J.  B.  p.  E  0*  E.-I.  W. 
O.— M.  L.  S.  H,  C,— T.  B  n,  B.  P.,  wr  I'un’t,. open  the 
cliesti-wbe&l  question,— G.  O.  H.—  C.  G.  H. — W  H.  8.— 

B.  w.  O  C.G  B.  N.  8.  B.  B.  .M.  P.—L,  G  0.  B.- 
O.  W  C.,  thanks  -P.  L.  N.-T  O.-H.  L.  S.-L.  C.  J. 
L,  13.  -  J  A.  P  — E.  B  P.-W.  It.  C.-N.  13  II.  — E.  S.  M.- 
L.  M.L.-B  W.  il.-A.  N.  Y.— 8  L.  H.-T,  V.-M.  A.- 
A  B.  W.  K.  W.  J.  \V  .I.-N.T.-tV.  IS- P.-F  A.  F. 

G.  L.  w.  G.  8. 8,  il  'i.  f  W.-J,  L  B,  8.  B.  1 . 

H.  W.  S.-J.  A  F.,  thanks.  E  F.-W.  13.  -O.  W  D.— 
a.  l'.  I).  B.  E.  j  P,G.  -J,  n.  C.  Os  E .  M  F.  E. B. 
J.B.-W.  D.  T.— W.  fl.  11.  -  J.  L.  B.-L.’J.  T.-E.  8.— 

f.  W,  it.  w.  G.  w.  E.  a.  0  w.  B.  it.  a  a.  0. 

O.  C.  it.  F.  W,  II  G.  a.  r.-J.  II.  ■•Justice."— F. 
W.  C.-W.  VV.  \V.,  many  tUauks.-W.lt.  W.-W.  H. 
R.-J.  L.  W.— E.  W.-H  E.  A.-L.  C.-W.  T.— R.  L.  S.- 
t*.  L.  N.-vV.-F.  A.  F.  C.  -H.  U.  -8..C.  S.-A.  C.-S. 
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and  giants. 


BBOlSfefiBUl 


Special  Offer  of  High  Class  Seeds. 


1  ounce  Egyptian  B*M;t .  10 

k>  ounce  Brussels  Sprouts. . .. . . Ill 

ounce  Karly  Summer  Cabbage . 20 

T  ounce  Early  Forcing  Carrot . jo 

1  packet  Snowball  Cauliflower . as 

I  packet  White  Plume  Celery . . .25 

I*,  ounce  Perfection  Heart  well  Celery . 2'. 

I  ounce  Taliby’s  Hybrid  Cucumber .  ?:> 

U;  ounce  Golden  Stone  Head  cttuce . 15 


l  packet  Goldeu  Perfection  Melon . 25 

(6  ounce  American  Champion  Water  Melon  .25 

1  ounce  Ked  Globe  Onion .  . til 

1  ounce  Morni  Curled  Parsley . 10 

ounce  Giant  Emperor  Pepper . 2o 

I  ounce  Earliest  Roman  Carmine  Radish  .20 

1  ounce  French  Olive  Squash . . 25 

1  packet  King  Humbert  Tomato . 10 

1  ounce  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip . 10 


On  receipt  ofaVMunt  will  mail  any  of  the  above,  or  the  entire  collection  for  82.  .10. 

J.M.  Thorburn&  Co.  .15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


RlIRPFF’t  seeds  iiiy^y^F 

DUnrCC  V  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  he  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Ttisa  Ilnndnome  Hook  of  1 20  page*.  InindredR  of 
beautiful  new  ill  ustratloliB,  two  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about  the  best  1-  arm  and  Garden 
Heeds,  Including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  ot  Heal  Merit.  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  .LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^•p^^SEED  Warranted  to»Crow. 

or  order  refilled  gratis.  1  have  #.< > lit  vegetable  aud  flower 
-'^SSksecii  to  over  »  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
HOrCDDlr'  ^*5®^  United  States,  perhaps  some  arc  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
IjJi  r  r,  Ihetn  wliether  they'  are  reliable.  Mr.  Thomas  Henshall  of 

Vfl  Viriy\  O  Triiv.KaTisa8.wrltc.s  me:  -For  26  y  tan  I  have  dealt  with 

V  L  4  •  ^mByuu,  Ihuvelived  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan* 
Kt&f'  *■**"*“*•  ^  s.is,  amt  no  matter  what  Utt*  Boil  Of  elltna'o,  the  result 

f  A-r  _ o  1 1 L tiy  w  nas  always  the  same,  to  wit rallgiouily  honeit 

fja  I  O  VA^^i^FanA  rood,"  This  i»  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
vlrar  Hubbard  nml  Marblehead  S«iuu*1i,  Marblehead 
v  ■■yjrr  Corn,  Marblehead  ('ahbnjirs.  Ohio  Potato.  Eclipse 

S-A,  *jj  •]  J  Bee*,  are  some  of  I  lie  vegetable'  of  which  l  was  the  original  in* 

.'rOjN  H  tn’itiiccr.  A  Fair  willi  $500  in  preiiiiiliii-.  See  my  catalogue. Iren  to  all. 

A H LS  J.  U.  GBEGOHV,  i  Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mass 

|  All  1 1  Mipi  THE  MAfiAKA  1VJIITE  GKAPE  I'D.  ,  ad  u,  uler  far  sole  to 

lf|f  U  ■  ■  1^  the  general  miblic,  without  restriction.  a  limited  numlwr  of  two-year-obi  vines  of 
Vf.l  |  I  I  their  Celebrated  While  drape  XIAG.X  It  A,  orders  will  now  he  receiv«-d  and 

"  m  *  m  M  m  m  entered  in  rotation  for  vines  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring  of  Ivlo.  until  their  stock  of 
vines  is  exhausted. Its  merited  popularity  has  induced  unscrupulous  persons  to  attempt  a  Fit  A  l  D  in  of¬ 
fering  to  furnish  them  to  thoir  customers  at  a  reduced  price,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras.*  This  Go. 
desires,  therefore,  to  inform  the  public  that  It  now  has,  and  always  him  had,  the  absolute  control  and 
I  iH.i'miuli  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  up  to  this  time. 
OF  Am!  Ihnt  NO  B  wm  mm  m^m  tan  Only  persons  liav. 

ttTllF.lt  person  BA  BS  82  JGm  M  Si  rffa  ing  a  eertiheate  of 

it  ii  o  BAI  ■  MB  w  ™  SB  MB  authority 

Til  BwB  I  91  1  MB  WK  M  B  4o..  under  the! 


I’KOPAIUTE  IT 


TRADE 


NIAGARA 

I  m  ■  *Tl  M  sKuslr 

supply-  the  vines  of  the  Niagara,  and  that  every  tine  fumlnhed  h<t  tla  Co.,  direct  or  through 

(thoir  authorized  agents,  .nlll'iw  securely  attached  <o  it  a  SKA  I.  plainly  Stamped  with  our 
It  eg  Isle  red  Trade-mark.  Reliable  dealers  and  nareeTyraen  will  lie  supplied  on  liberal 
terms,  and  furnished  with  authority  to  take  orders,  making  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment*  with  the  Company  Local  agciits  wanted  in  every  town  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Niagara  vines  from  sample  m  na  fBM 

grapes.  Outlil  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agent*.  Address  m  »  Ml  |  a  Ej. 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  C0,«lT’UI\ArE 


I  MARK  «H-U  HWJ  VAMM^lHiy  IdMTii  <>«|tiian  tyumiM  *u  v”-»V  r. -  • .~r 

\  /  StHlHM  nn«1  0*0*4*  fco  smII  our  Niagara  vines  from  sain  pi**  m  BB  £9 

\  _  /  grape*.  On  I  lit  for  cauva-ssiiiR  furnished  to  amenta.  Address  W  ^  w\l  K  J  ^ m 

Vjy  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  'sB'i'iP-  LtrlMrC 

550000  CRAPE  VINES 

SO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  "Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N.  V. 


84A  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Qu 

cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  prico  list 


GRAPE 


HEADQUARTERS' 

for  NIAGARA*  now 

offeMMl  wliliout  rontrio- 
tton  i  t..  pitou  n  br  first 
£  yp.  VtbM,  mail, 
**  «‘^h.  None  /viiuine 
without  *e»tl  “Ntiuzura 
Willie  GpupMJo.” 
Hjic'IaI  Tfnn»  lo  A^nU. 


VINES 


Alan  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all 
old  and  new  yn rirliea  of 
(•raprs,  Kxtra  Quality,  w  ar- 
run  tod  true.  Obtwipby  mail.  Lojf 
rato  tx>  doaJon*.  A  Kents  wraxitea. 


Gonoral  Ag^ni  for  the  NEW  W1I1TK  GRAPE 

NIAGARA 


T1IR  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMKkJCA.  Prb'i'H  Kcdiiced. 
llluatrnted  t'utulnguc  FREE. 

T.S.HUBBARO 


PLATT’S 

*‘Kiu^  of  the  Garden**5^S 

Lima  Bean  is  the  largest  and  most 
prOlif’ie  lima  bean  known;  pods  grow 
5  to  S  inches  long,  hearing  o  or  G 
beans  eaeti.  Price  per  packet,  l2  ie. 
Wonder  of  Prance  Bean  11  10c. 

Canadian  Wonder  Beau  1  10c. 

Kclipaa  Beet  “  10c. 

Perfection  Heartwell  Celery  10c. 

WliitoPlumo  “  por  packet,  25c. 

Early  Arlington  11  "  25c. 

Golden  Heartod  Lettuce  "  10c. 

Sircar  Loaf  “  “  10c. 

Oak  Leaf  “  “  15c. 

Pride  of  Georgia  Water  Melon  11  25c. 

Mammoth  Iron  Clad  “  "  11  15c. 

Banana  Musk  Melon  “  10c. 

Rural  New  Yorker  Pea  “  15c. 

CATALOUFK  KHEE.  Cut  1-8  alxc. 

FRINK  S.  PLATT,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


NEW  AMD  RARE  383^ 

and  all  tiit»  olil  mliablu  airtji,  NONK  BICTTKRg  None  C’ Reaper.  iOarv  J-  ■ 
PlanUi,  Troo*.  Vinos,  Seettn,  Ac.,  fcy  1/nnl,  h  {jptwi&ltt  PodUp)  paid ,  ^  1H 

EiiArAiUiwd  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  ’$1  sees &£SJST±:  wkftm 

bliH.inmg  K.a-i-a  15  anrla.  mu  chuicu.  8  1  1  II  magnit'uiut  Carnations,  14 
sorts. ^  1  j  1  1  t’Uryuaiithamiim»,  14  sorts,  81  ;  341  eackxt* chtvici!  Flower 
Soada,  S  I,  or  1  “l  tor  ,)l  K'.,  ot  K  for  25r.  20  na*kvlB  clioict*  Vegetable  V^lffF 

SimmIw  81, or  |  |  (fir  54k*. ,  or  "  for  25o.  T  nackets  .'Uoie^  Vegetslilo  slid  v'8Mr 

.  w  —  S  paikfta  rlioiit.  Flower  Sor-ls,  .i()o  I  Kivffvr  Standard  Pear,  I  Russian  ” 

A pn, -at. and  |  (Ihnuipion  Uuinc". 8  1 .  1  '2  '  IralwViui.a.  4  sorta.8  I  .or  1  i  all Uoncord  S I .  (  5 siroug  Strawberry  Flams. 
O  Hnrm,  oariy  I,,  Into,  8  I .  ,  Hardy  Obtains,  8  t .  40  Sweet  Ohwst nuts,  8  I  .  30  Mnlborrms.  Ill  Wkcll  Russian.  Itlx.  k 

English  ami  Wliil,  8  I .  For  the  other  54  *1  sets,  and  l,0ill*tbiuga  besnle,  send  fur  out  valuable  Cntitlugm-  >>f  nwr  110 
pagisi,  FltKK.  Everything  kept  in  the  Nursery  line,  from  pot  plants  to  forest,  trees,  including  an  immense  stock  of 
(•tape  VIiimb  and  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  sues  Slat  Year.  500  Acrm.  21  LurgC  rircerbouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  UkeCol.Ohio- 


-UIDE 

TO 


FRUIT  CULTURE 


- nouquet  Collection  of 

|fersI3EAUTIFUL  BERRIES 


|-Til|  LE  Send  Stamps  for  our  illustrated  and 
|AMmw4  Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
LliUjiJ  full  and  accurate  Information  ahout 
ft||3lYi  all  the  Old  and  few  Frui/e.  Tree*,  Boses, 
n'jVJl  etc.,  with  cultural  directions,  and  are 
KJ1AO  the  most  complete  published.  No.  1, 
Fruits,  including  Small  Fruits,  (new  ed.h  Hk?.  No.  2. 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  15c.  No.  3,  Strawberries. 
No.  4,  Wholesale.  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

EUWANGER  *.  RARRV, 
9ft.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


w  "ONLY  THE 


M 


Iixcstb-ited  Cataloque  with  color¬ 
ed  plate  of  Niagara.  Grape.  Sen  t.  free 

A.D.COWAN&GO.  1un?;»Es*' 


U 

_ _ M 

m  BULBS  &  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


s,a»~CERRrS 

1SS5  //w 

Di  VALUABLE  TO  ALLI^%tT  ff  /Tf 

WiU  be  mailed  rnrr  / 

to  all  applicants  r  HU  ^^*7*  * 

and  to  customers  of  last  vear  without 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  prices, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BULBS,  etc. 

D.M.  FERRY  &CO,DEJ£gIT 

SEEDS.  P.  CARROLL.  Wholesale Secil  Merchant 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  and  Orchard  Gr«-s 
TT  AND  ri  W.  -MAIN  STREET,  LEXINGTON,  KT 


DC  AI1CDI  ^  you  love  It  n  re  Flnwrra.  choicest 
nCAUCni  onto,  address  ELLIS  BROTHERS, 


nCHUCnl  onh,  address  ELLTS  BROTHERS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Fit  EE, 


♦P.S.  CABBAGE.  The  Beni  SEEDS  in  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tn.uNGRAST.  La  Plume  Pa. 


SEED  POT  A  TOES.— Best  varieties,  old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list  Mention  this 
paper.  W,  E.  Weld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Ingleslde, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SIBLEY’S 

Seeds 

nr-  SEND  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  und  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  ofOCCnC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  OCCUO 

ni  ,a  mtC  BUI-Bs  florists’  sup- 
rLAH  I  O  PLIES  and  IMPLEMENTS 
of  ALL  KINDS,  mailed  FREE  on  oiipllcutlon. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO*. 


ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 
32-2-1126  E.  Sain  SU 


CHICAGO.  ILL 
200.200  Randolph  St. 


.Seed 


SEEDS 


Our  C A  R  D  EN  C U I D  E ,jont  published 
FREE  to  all.  Best  varieties  at  low 
prices.  V  ou  ought  to  have  it.  COLE 

&BRO., Seedsmen,  Pel  la, Iowa. 


IMfDINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOO.HINti 


Our  Great  Hperiult  y  ingrowing  and  distributing 
ROSE8  we  aeliTer stKmg  Pot  PTanta  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  *11  P.wt  Otfices. 
G 8plenilld  V urlrlit-s,  ■.-••.r  eh  , ire,  t fl  labeled,  for 
sit  12  far  82;  35for$5s  I4M)  i  r  812.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.2.$  Ill  FOR  S 1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  >V«  G  aide,  76  pp 
elegantly  Ulus,  andchooee  from  over  54  *4 1  tinest  sorts 
Address  «T1IF.  piNGI.E  iV  t  ONAKD-t  O., 
Rose  Growers,  M  est  ti  rove,  Cheater  t  »*  Pa. 


*a  M  m  aapillM  s  Po’k.H-psie.  Kea 
S®  O  A  1  3  If  Ulster.  Pralitlc  NIAGARA 
I-  K  5m  W*  ■■  and  minus  St  ran  berries, 
O  fg  SA  I  ■  tsi.-o  ki»  rrres. MARLBORO 
■  ■■  »  *  ^Mgrnl ni.li.-r Raapttrne*.  Gala- 
logue  Free.  JOKL  HOKNKKASUN,  Uvi-fhiint.llle,  5.4. 


ARE- THE -BEST. 


im/1  -1  -LOFTS  iSItVtl  PI  3 


JMI  _  ATISFACTION  or 

MONEY  RETURNED.  Sow  them. and  your  garden 
will  l>c  a  auect-ss.  Send  for  our  Garden  Guide  and 
Price  last,  and  SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS. 

ROBERT  BUST,  Jr.,  Seed-Grower, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


WOODRUFF 

RED  GRAPE. 

This  very  large  and  hnndawme  RED  (JR  A  PE 

Is  now  offered  for  tne  first  time,  without  restrictions. 

A  seedling  of  Concord,  perfectly  hnrdr :  F.AH. 
LV  und  KXI ’-KPDINGI.Y  PROFITABLE 

Stock  limited.  Parties  wish  Ing  either  to  pro|>agate  or 
plant  for  fruit,  should  apply  at  once  to 

EVA  KT  H.  8C<iTT.  A  nn  A  rhor,  Mich. 
Wholesale  Dealer  in  Small  Fruit  Plants  of  all  kinds. 


25  cents  |0  __  tst f\x\lrr  *100 
per  pack?  I J  \  /^vV  per  ounce. 

EARLY  ARLINGTON  CELERY. 

Is  very  early,  free  from  blight,  and  grows  where 
other  varieties  fall. 

W.  VV.  K  A  TYSON  &  CO.,  (Seedsmen.) 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application.  Boston,  Mass. 


SEED  CORN  AND  OATS. 

Garden  8reds.  Plyinpntb  Rock  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Eggs. 

Send  for  circular.  It  will  pay  vou. 

R.  G.  CK1ST.  New  Market,  li  d. 


II II  D  C  C  DV  New  Descriptive  Anple  List  and 
nunacm  I  Spring  Price  List  Free. 

■  ■  |pi  ■!  ■  If  Russian  and  other  Apple 
4  J  U  |L  l|  I  W  Trees.  Rr,.  .(-grafts. 

n  I  I  n  ■  Jl  Fay  Curiiinc  Marlboro 
■  ■  ■  Mi  I  ■  ■  Mm  Raspberry.  Grapevines. 

DnEi!Ivi‘5!."wiB.  F.  I.  PIKE.VIX  k  SON. 

(IRA HS  STOCKS.  TR ER—.  —  Every, hi »s 

v*  for  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Amateurs. 
Stark  N'rRsERtEs.Loulsiaua.Mo.  51st  year  ;4i) acres. 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SKEDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  In  America  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  offered. 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL.  JR  . 

_  Box  3S,  HENSALL,  ONT. 

Cl  1?  A  PE-Y  r\FS  of  ov,  r  10«  kinds.  Nur- 
i  BiAX  Hi-  1  A  A  CiO  serj.  established  2S  years. 

I  Delaware.  Concord.  Lady.  Finni.e  1atnt<*, 
Niagara.  Vergennes,  Flaye*.  EaMy  Victor,  Lndv. 
and  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  splendid 
stock.  Priieslow.  Catalogues  FREE. 

GEO.  W  CAMPBELL,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


Bloomington  pw*  s 

NURSERY  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON, III. 

Orniimental  TREES.  C itati«n«  tor  SPRING 
>•<  1SS3  now  rvadv  and  mailerToQ  .ippllcation. 

GOO  ACRES  IB  GREEN  HOUSES. 


Valley  View  Nursery. 

RS  Peach  Trees  lor  S»le.  Liberal  dis 

oo.ooo  count  to  nurserymen  and  dealers.  Special 
offer  to  new  customers  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices.  T  alley  View  Nursery,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EXTH.A  CZiBAKTED 

JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  1«>  cut  In  most  sec- 
tp.os  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  limes  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST. 

(Formerly  Postburgh.)  Sieluia.  Dallas  Co..  Ala. 

f  Strawberry  Plant*—  Potntoe*.— venrly  all  the 
N  f«-  and  Standard  Varieties  of  St  rawberrles.  Plan  ts 
unaffected  by  drouth.  Fifteen  varietle-  of  Potatoes. 
Prices  low.  E.  Uurrough.  Merchantvlllc,  N.  J. 


m 


Burpee's  fru.-  stock  Welcome  Outs,  (Wc.  per  bushel: 
White  Russian  pure,  55c,.  White  Belgian,  65c.!  White 
Probestler,  60c.-  Can  ail  a  6-Rowcd  Barley,  $l;?-Rowed, 
$K.\  Special  nrlce  on  10  bushel  lots.  Bags,  2: to  Kn 
close  cash  with  order.  Guarantee  stout  and  uuallty 
second  to  none. 

ROGERS  BROS.,  Chaumont.  Jefferson  Co..  N  Y. 


AU  best  varieties  of  Fre»h,  Reliable  SEEDS. 
PI,  A  NTS  POTATOES, etc.  Price*  loir.  Descrip 
tlve  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

A.  II.  MOSS,  Wellsburgh,  N.  Y. 

^  RAW  CO  CAS,” 

The  must  PRODUCTIVE.  HARDY.  EARLY 

RED  RASPBERRY. 

GOOD  QUALITY.  FISK  COLOR  CARRIES  WELL. 

A  GREAT  MARKET  BERRY. 

Should  be  planted  by  every  one.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  aud  term*.  W-  II.  MOON,  Co-Introducer, 

Morrisville,  Pa. 


•  SEEDS. 

CHEAPEST, 

(Pure  iV  Best. 

[  Hardeners  trade  a  spe- 
\ciuUy.  Packets  only  3  c. 
Cheap  as  din  by  w.  &  ll- , 

Postage  or  Exp.  paid. 

5000L  Gu  ides 

r  address  fur  tny  most 
tetl  Garden- Guide  ever 
printed.  U.  11.  S  HUM  WAY,  Kocklord  111. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  mall 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  tny  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGES! AN, 

37  East  19th St.,  near  Broadway,  Now  York. 


OUR  STRONG  jiT|TU |7<U AR£  f8AlURA"T 

RELIABLE  UjlMllSBEALITIFUL 

6STKO.N6  PLANT*  4^1  24(X  loot  lO 

vourowa  c8-l»'ctl»'uj  for  '•>'  ^4.  tor  vl  /. 

ROSES  BY  MAIL  (0  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  mail  our  C.ttaWtse  (beautifully  illustniedi  to  all 
Interested  in  Knee  Cult  .ire,  ap.m  appiicatuai.  Free. 
U.  SCOTT  A  SOX,  Ruse  Bruners,  Philadelphia. 


Oi-rno  ALL  TESTED 

dthUu  THI  EtolVAME. 

yUlal/V  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

C  AT  A  LOC  U  ESS 
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If  the  number  on  your  address  label  is 
1833,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week ;  if  1834,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Rural  friends,  we  are  so  far  behind 
with  the  Farmers1  Club  that  we  must  beg 
you  to  ask  fewer  questions  for  a  few 
weeks — or  until  we  can  publish  the  mat¬ 
ter  already  in  hand. 


A  White  Star  Potato  has  been  sent  to 
us,  which  has  been  kept  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  without  any  special  attempt  at 
preservation.  We  shall  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing  and  an  account  of  it  next  week. 


The  offer  of  a  World’s  Cyclopedia  or 
a  Webster’s  Dictionary  to  old  subscribers 
for  one  new  subscriber  is  still  open. 
Fifteen  cents  for  postage,  in  addition  to 
the  $2.00,  must  be  sent.  Either  of  the 
above  books  is  worth  at  retail,  one  dollar. 


Intending  advertisers  need  never  ap¬ 
ply  to  us  for  rates.  They  are  published 
in  every  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  never  depart  from  them.  We 
hold  that  all  advertisers  should  he  treated 
alike,  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  swindling 
to  charge  one  more  than  another  for  the 
same  privileges. 


Three  different  posters;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readeis  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


Next  week,  Rural  friends,  we  shall 
print  another  Farmers’  Club  supplement. 
But  we  shall  still  be  very  much  behind 
with  our  answers  to  questions.  Our  read¬ 
ers  should  not  grow  impatient  or  deem 
themselves  neglected  because  answers  to 
their  questions  do  not  appear  at  once — or 
even  in  several  weeks.  The  great  amount 
of  space  given  to  this  department  and  the 
supplements  printed  from  time  to  time 
are  proof  that  such  is  not  the  case. 


The  Rural  is  naturally  desirous  of 
being  able  to  say  that  its  circulation  for 
1885  is  larger  than  ever  before,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dull  times.  We  want  your 
continued  help  good  readers.  1  he  kindly 
word — the  one  new  subscriber  are  what 
we  ask  of  you.  If  you  will  take  pay  for 
your  services,  please  remember  the  $2,800 
worth  of  presents  which  we  offer  to  sub¬ 
scribers  alone  for  the  largest  clubs. 
These  presents  will  pay  you  three-fold  for 
any  services  you  may  be  pleased  to  render. 


Remember  that  $2,800  worth  of  pres¬ 
ents  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who  send 
us  the  largest,  clubs.  There  will  be  presents 
for  all.  That  may  now  be  considered  a  set¬ 
tled  thing;  and  many  of  them  will  pay  our 
friends  ten  fold  for  their  exertions.  Send 
for  the  Rural  posters  and  for  the  supple¬ 
ment  of  November  8,  which  will  explain 
all.  Give  us  the  good  word,  Rural  read¬ 
ers.  The  times  are  hard.  Wen  ed  your 
best  support.  The  subscription  season 
wears  on  apace,  and  we  hope,  with  your 
aid,  to  be  able  to  say:  “Our  subscription 
list  is  larger  than  ever  before.” 


We  have  upon  our  mantel,  one  on  either 
end,  a  Latania  Borbonica  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  excessive  heat  from  the 
“Baltimore”  heater  underneath,  have 
been  growing  luxuriantly  duringthe  Win¬ 
ter.  The  pots  are  kept  well- watered  and 
covered  with  moss.  In  this  moss  it  hap¬ 
pens  there  are  several  of  the  modest  little 
woodland  vines  known  as  the  Partridge 
Berry  (  Mitehella  re  pens).  They  have 
been  blooming  for  several  days.  The 
chaste,  beautilul  little  tubular  white 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  honeysuckle  but 
smaller  and  borne  in  pairs,  are  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant. 


The  twentieth  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  is  announced  for 
Wednesday,  September  9th,  at.  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  and  it  is  to  continue  three  days. 
Provision  is  made  for  three  sessions  daily, 
and  this  means  more  effective  work  than 
ever  before.  From  a  casual  perusal  of 
the  preliminary  programme  and  the  list 
of  subjects,  we  predict  such  a  waking 
and  stirring  up  of  this  old  society  as  will 
surprise  even  its  oldtr  members,  and  make 
all  feel  that  it  will  be  “good  to  be  there.” 
There  is  to  be  no  fussy  banquet,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  an  “experience”  meeting,  and  as  it 
is  to  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
and  as  tbisis  his  home,  we  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  it  will  be  one  of  Secretary 
Garfield’s  love  feasts,  and  they  are  worth 
going  a  thousand  miles  to  attend.  Evciy 
fruitgrower  should  send  for  a  programme 
to  Dr.  W.  .T.  Beal,  the  Secretary,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  every  one  should  begin  to 
make  preparation  so  as  to  be  there.  It 
will  pay ! 


IS  IT  RIGHT? 


A  Fourteen-year-old  boy  writes  us 
that,  wanting  a  little  money  that  should 
be  all  his  own,  he  bought  a  pig  last 
Spring  with  his  saved-up  pennies  and 
managed  to  buy  enough  mill  feed  to  keep 
it  growing  all  Summer,  and  last  Fail  he 
earned  the  corn,  to  fatten  it,  by  husking 
nights  for  every  eighth  bushel.  lie  has 
just  sold  the  pig  for  $20  and  his  father 
took  the  money  saying  the  boy  had  no 
use  for  it  and  that  he  would  give  him 
another  pig  in  the  Spring.  Tbe  boy  asks 
was  that  right?  We  wish  we  could  say  no 
loud  enough  bo  that  every  father  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  could  hear.  Lcgalh ,  no  doubt,  the 
father  had  a  right  to  the  money,  but  mor¬ 
ally  be  had  no  more  right  to  it  than  he 
would  have  to  any  other  boy’s  money. 
That,  boy  had  worked  full  hours  for  his 
father  and  had  taken  time  from  his  sleep 
to  earn  the  corn  that  made  that  pig,  and 
in  the  sight  of  an  honest  God  it  was  theft 
for  that  father  to  take  tbe  money.  Not 
only  this, but  the  father  who  would  so  treat 
his  boy  is  as  nearly  a  fool  as  w  mid  be  he 
who  should  give  a  young  colt  its  first  les¬ 
son  in  harness  hitched  to  a  stump  or  an 
immovable  load.  A  tew  such  lessons 
crushes  the  ambition  all  out  of  a  boy  or 
colt  either,  and  whde  no  one  so  treats  an 
animal,  the  country  is  full  of  such  ex¬ 
amples  with  the  boys.  We  know  a 
hundred  such  fathers.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  boys  have  no  rights  that 
their  fathers  are  bound  to  respect,  that 
the  entire  end  and  aim  of  boyhood  is  to 
add  a  few  dollars  to  tbeir  wealth  and 
when  the  boys,  utterly  disgusted,  leave 
home  they  wonder  why  their  boys  take 
no  interest  in  the  farm. 

Fathers,  this  is  all  wrong.  Those  boys 
are  given  you  to  fashion  into  men.  One 
full-grown,  honest,  intelligent  man  is 
worth  more  to  the  country,  and  should  be 
to  his  father,  than  the  whole  farm.  Your 
whole  study  should  be,  not  how  to  squeeze 
a  few  dollars  more  out  of  the  boys,  and 
to  this  end,  dwarf  them  mentally  aDd 
destroy  their  ambition;  but.  how  you  can 
make  them  more  thoughtful,  more  am¬ 
bitious  and  more  intelligent  than  your¬ 
selves.  Nothing  pays  better  than  to 
encourage  the  boys — except  to  teach  them 
honesty — and  this  you  can’t  do  by  de¬ 
frauding  them,  and  nothing  so  encour¬ 
ages  one  to  thought  and  care  in  his  work 
as  a  pecuniary  interest.  Don’t  fail  there 
fore  to  give  tbe  boys  a  direct  interest  in 
something  on  the  farm,  and  then  see  to  it, 
as  you  would  prize  their  integrity,  that 
you  deal  honestly  by  them  in  dividing 
the  profits.  With  how  much  more  com¬ 
placency  will  you  leave,  when  you  come 
to  die,  a  full-grown,  honest,  prosperous 
man — your  ton,  than  a  paltry  bank  ac¬ 
count!  Deal  justly,  deal  liberally,  deal 
encouragingly,  with  the  boys! 


THE  DECLINE  IN  WHEAT. 


The  late  advance  of  wheat  here  from  81 
to  95  cents  per  bushel  has  been  checked,  and 
prices  have  again  rapidly  declined  in  this 
and  all  other  large  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  since  last  Wednesday. 
Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this  de¬ 
pression.  The  news  that  the  French 
Chambers  have  raised  the  import  duty  on 
wheat  to  16  cents  per  bushel  was  the 
prime  motor  in  starting  the  decline.  The 
imposition  of  so  heavy  a  duty,  however, 
is  thought  to  be  an  electoral  manccvre  des¬ 
tined  to  be  repealed  before  the  next  har¬ 
vest  can  reach  Europe.  During  the 
present  year  not  only  will  the  Chambers 
have  to  be  renewed  at  the  polls,  but  a 
new  Piesident  must  be  elected,  as  M, 
Grhvy’s  term  of  seven  years  ends  on  Jan¬ 
uary  30  1880.  The  electoral  campaign 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Chambers  begins, 
constitutionally,  in  June  next,  and  that 


for  the  Presidency  in  next  December,  and 
as  tbe  peasants  form  the  largest  mass  of 
voters,  the  Ministry  is  anxious  to  concili¬ 
ate  them  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
giains,  but  it  is  thought  that  soon  after 
the  election  the  increase  of  duties  will  be 
removed  under  pressure  from  the  turbu¬ 
lent  population  of  tbe  cities,  who  will 
rebel  agbinst  high  prices  for  bread,  and 
insist  on  the  free  importation  of  American 
grain. 

The  recent  increase  of  import  duties  on 
foreign  agricultural  products  into  Ger¬ 
many, has  also  had  a  depressing  influence, 
although  our  imports  of  wheat  last  year 
amouuted  to  only  886,096  bushels,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  34,062  barrels  of  flour.  Indeed 
at  the  present  time  the  United  Kingdom, 
always  our  chief  market,  is  the  only  im¬ 
portant  European  country  in  whicli  hos¬ 
tile  hgislation  against  imports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  products  has  not  been  passed  within 
the  last  six  months.  Even  in  Great  Britain 
we  are  met  with  increased  imports  from 
Russia,  which  will  be  still  further  aug¬ 
mented  as  soon  as  navigation  opens 
from  the  Baltic  ports  in  a  week  or  two, 
while  the  latest  advices  from  India  show 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  average 
wheat  area  of  26,000.000  acres,  and  aD 
excellent  condition  of  the  grow  ing  crop, 
so  that  a  “bumper  crop”  is  expected. 
Of  the  26,000,000  acres,  18,000,000  lie  in 
the  British  provinces  of  the  Punjnub,  the 
Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Bombay,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  all  these  are  excellent. 
Still  in  England  and  this  country  farm¬ 
ers  who  can  afford  to  hold  their 
wheat,  are  keeping  it  for  higher  prices, 
insisting  that  much  of  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  is  due  to  speculative  rumors  and 
manipulation,  and  that  the  real  relation 
of  supply  and  demand  indicates  that  bet¬ 
ter  figures  should  rule. 

Recently  over  a  dozen  of  the  monster 
steamers  that,  ply  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  have  been  chartered  by  the 
British  Government  to  he  used  as  trans¬ 
ports  for  tbe  Egyptian  expedition;  France 
has  also  chartered  several  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  French  trans-Atlantic 
Hues  to  transport  troops  and  war  material 
to  China:  while  Italy  has  engaged  three 
of  the  Florio  line  to  carry  the  troops 
which  have  recently  seized  several  points 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa;  this  cur¬ 
tailment  of  ocean  transportation  has  raised 
freights  to  Europe,  and  a  number  of  or¬ 
ders  have  been  cabled  across  the  Atlantic 
by  foreign  speculators,  ordering  the  sale 
here  of  a  good  deal  of  “long”  wheat. 
The  collapse  yesterday  of  two  extensive 
grain  dealers  of  St.  Louis  further'depress- 
ed  prices,  as  several  million  bushels  of 
wheat  held  by  them  and  their  friends 
were  thrown  on  a  declining  market.  The 
shrewdest  speculators  are  cautious  in  buy¬ 
ing  or  belli ng  tn  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  and  just  now  he  would  be  a  rash 
man  who  would  predict  tbe  course  of  the 
niaiket  for  the  next  few  weeks,  if  he 
knew  that  others  might  be  influenced  by 
his  prediction. 

- ♦  »  ♦ 

BEE  KEEPERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

A  laroe  convention  of  bee-keepers, 
from  the  United  States,  Cuba  and  Cana¬ 
da,  closed  its  sessions  at  the  Exposition 
Building,  New  Orleans,  last  Thursday, 
alter  having  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  an  International  Bee- 
Keepers’  Association.  The  bee-keeping 
industry  has  attained  large  proportions  iu 
this  country,  and  is  steadily  extending. 
Besides  au  increased  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  our  exports  of  honey  have  more  than 
quadrupled  within  four  years.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  most  rapidly  in  Calilornia, 
whcie,  in  the  southern  four  counties 
uloue,  there  are  560  “bee-ranches,”  yield¬ 
ing  annually  between  four  and  five  million 
pounds  of  honey.  Colorado  and  Utah 
also,  are  thickly  doi  ted  with  “bee-farms,” 
while  many  of  the  older  States,  notably 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin  aud  Illinois,  produce  large  quauti 
ties  of  honey.  In  spite  of  the  late  very 
large  increase  of  production,  however, 
there  are  no  signs  of  “under-consump¬ 
tion.” 

During  the  current  disousssion  on  the 
projected  treaty  between  this  country  aud 
Spam  on  behalf  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rica, 
many  of  our  bee-keepers  have  vigorously 
protested  agnintsthe  proposed  removal  of 
tbe  present  duty  of  20  cents  a  gallou  on 
Cuban  honey,  on  the  ground  that  no  place 
iu  the  world  is  so  favorable  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bee  nectar  as  the  “Ever-faithful 
Island,”  and  that  importation  of  Cuban 
honey  would  depreciate  here  the  price  of 
thedomestio  product.  Canadian  honey, too, 
is  subject  to  the  same  duty;  yet  although 
the  honey-making  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  its  two  neighbors  conflict  to  some 


extent,  the  boney-producing  interests  of 
the  three  are  identical,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  projected  association  will 
be  productive  of  much  good  if  cast  in 
such  a  practical  mould  as  some  of  the 
great  European  organizations,  notably  the 
British  Bee-keepers’  Association.  The 
aim  of  the  members  of  this  body  is  not 
only  scientific,  but  commercial,  and  even 
patriotic,  as  it  seeks  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country  at  lurge,  by  develop¬ 
ing  to  the  widest  extent  a  source  of 
wealth  until  lately  greatly  neglected.  By 
issuing  the  soundest  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  habits  of  bees,  tbe  best 
methods  of  keeping  them,  and  the* 
most  approved  modes  of  extracting,  pre¬ 
paring,  aud  marketing  liouey,  it  is  stim¬ 
ulating  farmers  and  other  dwellers  in 
the  country  to  devote  more  attention  to 
apiculture,  and  thus  adding  materially 
to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  already  at  work  eleven  years, 
and  the  results  of  its  labors  have  become 
very  noticeable,  especially  when  contrast¬ 
ed  with  those  of  other  rural  activities 
during  tbe  late  years  of  agricultural  de¬ 
pression.  Lectures  on  bee  keeping  have 
been  given  in  country  districts;  libraries 
have  been  gathered ;  useful  literature  has 
been  prepared  aud  widely  scattered ;  ex¬ 
perts  with  bee  exhibition  tents  have  at¬ 
tended  agricultural  and  horticultural 
shows  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  county 
associations  have,  been  formed  and  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  central  society,  and  honey 
shows  have  been  held,  in  order  to  exhibit 
tbe  best  kinds  of  hives  and  other  apiarian 
appliances.  Great  efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  supply  a  sure  and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  for  honey,  and  several  “honey  compa¬ 
nies”  have  been  formed  on  a  commercial 
basis  to  handle  the  product. 

In  Germany  teachers  are  paid  to  travel 
about  and  instruct  the  peasantry  in  bee¬ 
keeping;  money  is  paid  for  prizes  to 
village  bee  clubs,  and  every  school-master, 
before  receiving  his  diploma,  must  pass 
an  examination  in  the  apiariao  art.  Much 
attention  is  also  paid  to  honey  production 
in  Southern  Russia,  Hungary  and  Trance. 
We  heartily  wish  the  new  American  asso¬ 
ciation  “God-speed!”  and  would  mildly 
hint  that  a  few  useful  lessons  might  be 
le  irnt  by  it  from  a  study  of  the  methods 
followed  by  tbe  older  associations  of  “ef¬ 
fete  Europe.” 


BREVITIES. 


Please  tell  us  how  you  like  the  World’s 
Cyclopedia  or  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

In  the  greenhouses  of  Mr.  James  Tnplin,  of 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J  ,  we  have  lately  seen  Cauna 
Ebcmanui  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  large— 
as  large  as  those  of  small  gladioli— and  of  a 
rare,  rosy-purple  color  difficult  to  describe. 
These  are  borne  iu  spikes  of  from  15  to  20 
flowers  each.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green 
of  great  luxuriance.  The  plant  grows  from 
five  to  six  feet  in  a  season,  each  stalk  bearing 
its  long  spike  of  flowers.  It  is  an  acquisition 
of  rare  merit. 

Goon  weekly  papers,  and  especially  the 
Rural,  are— Dext.  attar  good  parents  and 
good  schools— the  greatest  advantage  und  best 
defense  against  the  terrible  dangers  of  evil 
communications  and  bad  company,  and 
against  the  malaise  of  fatigue,  loneliness  and 
ennui,  that  can  be  provided  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  fortunate,  if  they  could  only 
know  it,  in  the  comparative  solitude  of  a 
country  farm. 

Ik  there  is  a  handsomer  flower  than  that  of 
the  newer  sorts  of  gladioli,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  it  is.  The  spikes  of  the  choicer 
varieties  of  this  plant  are  brilliant  and  strik¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme  Let  us  mention  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  six  the  following:  Eugene  Scribe, 
Shnkspeare,  Lord  Bvron.  Mary  Stuart,  Oc- 
tavia  and  Newton  Unnamed  gladioli  of  ex¬ 
cellent  sorts  may  lie  purchased  for  50  cents 
per  dozen.  Our  friends  should  sow  seeds  and 
raise  their  own  varieties.  Seedlings  will 
bloom  in  three  years. 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  purchased  of  an  agent 
what  he  supposed  was  a  rare  aud  beautiful 
flower— the  Beilis  pereunis— tbe  English 
Daisy.  He  tended  it  carefully  and  it  bloomed 
a  common  daisy.  It  is  a  common  thing  for 
traveling  salestujn  to  sell  us  rare  aud  valuable 
trees  or  plaut*,  under  tbeir  botanical  names, 
native  trees  or  plants  of  no  especial  value, 
which  tbe  farmer  would  reroguize  at  once  by 
the  common  names  Reliable  nurserymen 
usually  give  both  the  scientific  and  the  com¬ 
mon  name  in  tbeir  catalogues. 

With  so  little  pure  water  in  the  world,  and 
so  many  unwholesome  articles  of  food  as  we 
are  continually  told  of,  how  is  it  that  so  many 
still  live  to  the  full  three  score  years  and  ten. 
escaping  all  the  countless  accidents  of  life? 
Somebody  writes,  and  gets  it  printed  for  ev¬ 
erybody  to  read,  that  even  strawberries  are 
almost  poisonous  to  many  people,  producing 
pimples,  boils,  etc.  Perhaps  they  do  when 
freely'  eaten,  coming,  as  they  do,  early  in  the 
Summer,  when  the  blood  needs  an  alterative 
purging  of  its  accumulation  of  dregs.  There 
cannot  be  a  cleansing  without  some  mode  of 
drainage  or  exit  for  the  waste  Tbe  skin  is  full 
of  countless  numbers  of  waste-pipes,  aud  if 
some  of  these  get  clogged  by  u  ro*b  of  body- 
sewage,  the  cleansing  agent,  should  not  be 
Mamed.  Rather  see  to  it  that  the  skm  be  kept 
in  good  open  condition,  and  then  use  more  and 
more  of  the  ripe,  juicy,  heaven-sent  fruits. 
But  use  them  fresh;  there  is  no  question  about 
the  unwholesomeuess  of  fruits  that  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  decay. 
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TROPICAL  FRUITS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


(rural  special  report.) 

It  was  expected  that  upon  the  opening  day 
of  an  Exposition  intended  to  show  forth  the 
resources  of  the  South,  Louisiana  would  make 
a  fine  display  of  her  horticultural  products. 
It  was  therefore  a  surprise  that  she  did  almost 
nothing.  With  the  honorable  exception  of 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Rcuntree,  who  filled  a  table  from 
his  large  orange  grove  near  the  city,  compris¬ 
ing  about  12  named  varieties  of  the  orange 
and  several  of  the  citron  and  shaddock  fami¬ 
lies,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Florida  was  represented  by  several 
tables  of  very  fine  fruit.  As  tine  Mandarin  and 
Tangerine  Oranges  I  had  never  before  seen. 
Enormous  lemons,  fine  limes  and  very  large 
shaddocks  and  citrons  helped  to  make  a  very 
intei  esting  collection.  To  many  people  a  long 
list  of  named  varieties  of  oranges  is  a  new 
thing.  An  orange  is  an  orange  to  them,  and 
though  they  are  much  impressed  with  the  flat, 
little  Mandarins  and  the  darker  Tangerines, 
they  can  scarcely  believe  in  sixty  or  seventy 
varieties  as  distinct  in  their  characteristics  as 
so  many  binds  of  apples.  No  citrus  fruit  was 
the  subject  of  more  inquiry  than  the  Grape 
Fruit  or  Shaddock.  It  is  said  to  be,  as  a  tree, 
the  handsomest  representative  of  the  citrus 
family,  being  more  vigorous,  and  having 
more  glossy  aud  luxuriant  foliage  than  the 
orange.  Its  immense  fruits — some  of  them 
six  inches  iu  diameter — are  borne  in  clusters 
of  five  or  six  throughout  the  center  of  the 
tree,  almost  bidden  by  the  luxuriant  foliage. 
Besides  the  citrus  fruits,  Florida  showed  many 
unfamiliar  fruits,  such  as  the  Alligator  Pear, 
the  Mamie  Apple  aud  the  Sweet  aud  Sour 
Sop. 

Mississippi  is  perhaps  as  active  os  auy  8  uth- 
era  State  in  the  matter  of  advertising  her  re¬ 
sources,  and  although  her  representatives 
have  not  been  able  to  control  as  large  an 
amount  of  citrus  fruit  as  they  expected,  they 
are  keeping  up  a  flue  display.  Their  oranges 
are  very  fine.  They  also  show  a  number  of 
varieties  of  pomegranates  and  the  finest  pecan 
nuts  1  ever  saw.  Ripe  strawberries  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  opening  day,  and  again  iu  Jan¬ 


uary.  Japanese  persimmons  were  also  shown. 
The  State  has  been  the  closest  rival  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  variety  of  its  products,  though 
it  has  not  filled  nearly  as  much  space. 

The  other  Southern  States— Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama.  the  Carolines  and  Texas — were  entirely 
unrepresented  in  fruits,  except  for  fine  speci¬ 


mens  of  Japanese  persimmons  from  Georgia 
and  Alabama. 

Mexico  opened  with  a  rather  meager  dis¬ 
play;  but  she  has  added  to  it  until  she  has 
now  some  very  floe  tables,  I  noticed  nine 
varieties  of  the  banana  from  Vera  Cruz,  one 
very  curiously  striped  green  and  white,  an¬ 
other  consisting  of  diminutive  little  things, 
the  size  of  one’s  finger,  culled  Fig  Bauaua. 
There  were  the  royal  lemon,  the  sweet  lemon, 
a  curious  flat  fruit,  with  a  disagreeable  sweet¬ 
ish  flavor  ;  six  varieties  of  oranges  ;  two  of 
pine-apple,  cocoa  nuts,  and  tunas.  From  the 
city  of  Hermosillo,  in  the  State  of  Sonora, 
there  were  cocoanuts,  macrozamias,  tunas, 
zapotes,  corozos,  calabashes,  ebayotes,  two 
kinds  of  green,  prickly  fruits,  limes,  many 
varieties  of  clear-skinned,  high  colored,  but 
not  very  richly  flavored  oranges,  and  fine 
lemons.  There  were  also  fine  pecans  and 
large  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  with  quinces, 
apples  and  peaches  in  cans.  Orizaba  has  on 
the  tables  pears,  graniditas  (the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  the  passion  vine),  pomegranates, 
palm  nuts,  pecans.  English  walnuts,  yams  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

Jamaica’s  display  of  sugar  canes  numbers 
80  varieties,  collected  with  great  care  by  Dr. 
Morris,  Director  of  the  Government.  Botani¬ 
cal  Gardens  in  Jamaica,  from  China,  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  other  sugar-grow¬ 
ing  localities.  In  fruits  she  has  bananas, 
pine-apples,  several  varieties  of  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  and  immense  fruits  representing 
several  varieties  of  the  citron  and  shaddock; 
palm  nuts,  mangoes,  vanilla  beans,  cocoa- 
nuts,  guavas,  coffee  bernes.  nutmegs,  several 
kinds  of  edible  fruits,  the  product  of  different 
species  of  the  passion  vine,  betel  nuts,  and  the 
curious  fruit  of  the  Screw  Pine.  Aud  in  ad- 


social  gathering,  these  can  be  opened  and 
the  two  rooms  will  afford  a  large  amount  of 
accommodation.  C.  is  the  dining  room,  from 
which  the  stairs  lead  to  the  upstairs  cham¬ 
bers.  D.  is  a  pantry  from  which  stairs 
lead  to  the  cellar.  E.  is  the  kitchen,  and  back 
of  this  is  the  wood-house.  P.  is  front  porch ; 
L.  closet;  P.  back  porch. 

In  the  plan  of  the  second  floor,  Fig.  90,  G. 
H.  and  I.  are  chambers.  K.  is  the  hall  from 
which  any  room  can  be  reached  without  pas¬ 
sing  through  any  other.  L.  and  L.  are  closets. 
H.  is  a  closet  from  which  stairs  lead  to  the 
garret,  and  thence  to  the  pavilion  on  top  of 
the  house. 

The  cornice  and  gutters.  Fig.  91,  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  carry  off  the  water  without 
running  from  the  eaves.  #  The  gutter,  being 
on  an  incline,  carries  the  water  either  way 
around  the  house,  and  then  all  comes  from 
the  roof  through  one  spout.  The  tin.  D.  used 
for  the  gutter,  is  a  strip  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  should  reach  under  the  second  course  of 
shingles.  The  brackets  are  made  of  three 
pieces,  the  middle  one  being  half  an  inch 
smaller  than  the  outsides;  the  bracket  is  shown 
atEEE..  giving  a  view  of  the  side  and  front. 
At  Fig.  92  is  shown  a  section  of  the  corner 
post  of  the  front  porch.  This  house  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  from  $1,000  to  §1,200,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prices  of  materials. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  51,  52  and  53  North 
Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  (120  pages)  of  gar¬ 
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Convenient  Farm  House.  Fig.  SS. 


ditiou  to  this  display,  she  has  a  long  line  of 
canned  novelties  on  exhibition  in  her  little 
court  in  the  main  building. 

Honduras  has  a  display  of  banauas,  pine¬ 
apples  and  oranges,  to  which  she  is  iutending 
to  add  from  time  to  time, 

Florida  and  California  have  still  to  make 
their  best  display  iu  this  line.  In  fact,  Flo¬ 
rida  is  already  arranging  for  the  competitive 
display,  aud  the  arrival  of  three  car-loads 
gives  the  assurance  that  her  exhibit  will  be 
very  large  and  interesting.  M.  t.  e. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  14. 
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A  CONVENIENT  FARM  HOUSE. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Tucker,  of  Moutieello,  Iowa, 
sends  us  drawings  of  the  house  wo  show  at 
Fig.  88,  aud  writes  that  it  was  built  a  year 
ago.  It  is  on  a  dry,  sandy  knoll  with  a  grad¬ 
ual  slope  iu  all  directions.  It  fronts  the  east, 
and  has  a  ml  cetlar  hedge  both  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  this  completely  breaks  the 
northwest  wind.  It  was  especially  designed 
for  convenience,  and  all  parts  of  it  are  to  be 
used  every  day.  The  best  rooms  are  not  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  “company”  or  special 
occasions. 

A  description  of  the  first  floor,  Fig.  89,  is  as 
follows;  A  is  the  sitting-room,  which  has  a 
large  bay-window  which  makes  the  room 
very  pleasaut  and  cheerful,  supplying  plenty 
of  light  and  sunshine.  B.  is  a  bed-room  which 
is  furnished  in  the  same  style  as  A.,  folding 
doors  separating  the  two,  so  that  in  case  of  a 


den,  field  and  flower  seeds,  with  several 
colored  pictures.  The  results  of  the  prize  con¬ 
tests  for  the  greatest  yield  from  one  bushel  of 
the  Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato,  fertilized  with  the 
Stock  bridge  Potato  Manure,  were  rather 
startling.  The  first  premiun  ($100)  was 
awarded  to  C.  F.  Thompson,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  who  swears  to  having  raised  178  bushels 
from  the  one  bushel  of  seed.  W e  could  under¬ 
stand  about  this  better  if  we  knew  the  area 
upon  which  they  were  raised ;  whether  sprouts 
were  used,  etc.  The  singular  name  of  “Angel 
of  Midnight”  is  given  to  au  early  yellow, 
eight-rowed,  flint  corn  now  offered  for  the 
first.  It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  claims  made 
for  this  corn.  Lots  of  other  uovelties  and  a 
very  long  list  of  the  usual  seeds,  impliments, 
etc.,  are  offered,  besides  a  catalogue  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  plants. 

A  Bribe  of  Michigan  Horticulture  by 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  Secretary.  From  his 
long  silence  or  brief  notes  we  had  wondered 
what  good  thiug  this  untiring  worker  was 
preparing  for  the  public,  aud  although  we  bad 
determined  never  to  bo  surprised  at  auy  thiug 
that  might  eminate  from  this  society,  yet  this 
pamphlet  of  35  pages  gives  us  a  genuiue  sur¬ 
prise,  for  it  contains  more  information  to  the 
square  inch,  in  reference  to  every  locality  of 
Michigan,  and  its  adaptation  to  each  of  the 
various  fruits  and  the  facilities  for  getting 
them  to  market,  than  auy  book  within  our 
knowledge.  Every  fruit  grower  of  Miehigau 
and  “everywhere  else”  should  have  a  copy, 
which  they  cau  get  by  sending  15  cents  to 
Charles  W.  Garfield, Secretary,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

A  Manual  of  Onondaga  Salt.  This  is 
a  little  pamphlet  of  some  50  pages,  giving  a 


history  of  the  salt  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  description  of  the  various  grades  of  salt 
and  the  method  of  manufacture;  statistics  of 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  from  the  earliest 
opening  of  the  industry  in  this  country  till  the 
present  time;  also  analyses  of  the  several 
brands  of  salt  made  for  specific  purposes;  also 
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statistics  to  show  the  effect  produced  on  the 
growth  of  different  plants,  by  the  use  of  salt. 
It  also  contains  tables  of  the  butter  and  cheese 
production  in  the  U.  S.  by  States  in  1880 ; 
also  formulas  for  feeding  rations  for  stock  for 
milk  and  meat  production,  etc.,  etc.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  a  valuable  little  book,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  who  write  to  J.  W.  Barker, 
Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  of  the  40th  Annual  Session 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Convention, 
at  Columbus,  January  14,  1885.  This  is  a 
pamphlet  of  somewhat  over  50  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  above  convention, 
and  every  word  is  well  woith  reading.  We 
especially  commend  that  part  which  gives  the 
discussions  on  the  recommendation  to  exclude 
all  species  of  intoxicating  liquors  from  the 
State  and  County  fair  grounds.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  live  Secretary,  W. 
I.  Chamberlain,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bartlett  &  Dow’s  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Agricultural  Machines,  Lowell, 
Mass  — This  catalogue  includes  a  large  list  of 
standard  and  reliable  varieties  of  seeds  offered 
by  this  firm,  and  also  some  of  the  most  relia¬ 
ble  farm  implements  aud  machines.  We  no¬ 
tice  one  little  implement  for  which  we  have 
had  much  inquiry,  and  we  have  been  at  a  loss 
where  it  could  be  found,  namely,  the  metallic 
milking  tubes  for  milking  cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  teats. 

D.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.— 
Au  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the  Triumph  Self-binder,  the  Triumph  Reap¬ 
er,  and  the  Clipper  Mower.  It  contains  an 
essay  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  present  de¬ 
pression  and  bard  times,  and  also  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  several  machines  made  by  this 
firm,  with  a  histoi-y  of  their  various  improve¬ 
ments.  A  postal  card  addressed  as  above  will 
secure  a  catalogue. 


Illustrated  Circular  of  B.  C.  Wheel¬ 
er  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — This  circular  con- 
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tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  wheel¬ 
barrows,  trucks  of  various  sizes,  and  for  all 
the  various  uses  to  which  trucks  can  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Among  them  we  notice  a  combined  bag 
truck  and  bag-holder,  that  must  be  a  great 
convenience  on  every  farm.  Circular  sent  free 
to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

The  Sherwood  Harness  Company,  Sy- 


racuse,  N.Y.— A  circular  showing  the  manner 
of  construction  and  the  uses  to  which  this  rig 
may  be  applied.  We  have  long  used  a  very 
similar  arrangement,  and  for  orchard  use  we 
deem  it  almost  indispensable.  We  also  use  it 
largely  for  other  purposes.  Address  as  above 
for  this  circular. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Geokgia.  By  J. 
F.  Henderson,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  being  a  history  of  the  State,  its  people, 
aDd  productions.  This  is  a  book  of  general 
information  regarding  Georgia,  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  contemplate  moving  to  the 
Sunny  South.  It  can  be  obtained  by  address 
ing  the  Commissioner  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Penguin  Island  Guano.— A  circular  from 
Charles  Spear,  Jr.,  85  West  Street,  N,  Y. — 
This  gives  the  composition  of  this  brand  of 
fertilizer  as  found  by  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  the  estimated  value  as  fixed 
by  the  station.  In  sending  for  circulars  and 
pamphlets  of  the  various  firms,  don’t  forget 
this. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 

OLD  MAIDS. 

There  are  old  maids  and  old  maids;  sin¬ 
gle  old  maids  and  married  old  maids,  fem¬ 
inine  old  maids  and  masculine  old  maids. 

Now,  I  Know  some  of  you  will  laugh,  and 
say,  “Married  old  maids!  Why  who  ever 
beard  of  such  a  thing ?”  And  auother  may 
exclaim  iucredulously, “Masculine old  maids!  ’ 
But  it  is  all  true,  every  word  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  an  old  maid? 
Well,  according  to  the  way  the  name  is  used 
nowadays,  it  is  synouomous  with  cranky, 
crabbed,  sour  or  queer.  True,  that  isn’t  the 
meaning  given  in  the  dictionary,  for  that 
says,  “An  unmanned  female,  somewhat  ad 
vanced  in  years.”  But  the  instant  we  hear 
an) one  say  “old  maid,”  we  always  think  of  a 
thiD,  angular  person,  with  a  sharp  nose,  blue 
glasses,  and  three  or  four  stringy  curls  dang¬ 
ling  around  her  neck;  very  fond  of  parrots, 
cats,  etc.;  exceedingly  fussy,  and  on  the 
whole,  hard  to  get  along  with.  Does  that 
description  suit  anyone  whom  you  know? 
Well,  it  does  some  with  whom  I  am  very  well 
acquainted.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  genuine 
“old  maid” — of  whom  the  children  used  to 
sing, 

“Dressed  in  yellow,  pink  and  blue. 

Poor,  old  maids— 

Nursing  cats  is  all  they  do. 

Nursing  cut  <  is  ail  they  do  - 
Poor,  old  maids." 

Then  there  are  married  old  maids.  Who  of 
my  readers  doesn’t  know  of  some  married 
women  (generally  those  who  have  never  had 
childreu  to  upset  things)  who  are  fussier  than 
the  fussiest  old  maid  J  Every  chair  must  be 
exactly  in  its  place,  every  book  must  be  laid 
perfectly  straight;  not  a  thing  the  least  par¬ 
ticle  awry.  Now,  for  my  part,  1  like  things 
a  little  tossed  and  tumbled,  not  untidy  or 
slovenly,  but  just  enough  to  make  a  room 
look  as  if  some  one  lived  in  it. 

If  “cratiky”  and  “queer”  are  synonyms  for 
“old  maid,”  don’t  you  know  dozens  of  mascu¬ 
line  old  maids?  Ido.  How  many  women  who 
have  little  children,  and  who  allow  them  to  frol¬ 
ic  and  romp  all  day,  hurry  and  have  everything 
stiff  aud  tidy,  each  little  child  sitting  prim  and 
straight,  as  our  grandmother  of  yore,  because 
“It’s  time  for  Papa  to  come:  you  must  be 
perfectly  quiet,  and  don’t  upset  anything,  for 
you  know  Papa  don’t  like  it,"  Oh!  I’ve  heard 
lots  of  mothers  say  that.  Now  1  think  those 
men  are  the  oldest  old  maids  whoever  existed. 
What  should  I  have  done  if  my  father  had 
been  such  a  kind  of  a  man  l  Why,  the  memory 
of  the  merry  romps  1  had  with  him  are 
among  the  happiest  reminiscences  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  How  1  used  to  ride  "horsey”  on  his 
foot!  How  he  used  to  carry  me  up  and  down 
stairs  pic  a  back,  or  as  we  childreu  used  to  say 
“piggy- back.” 

I  think  of  all  the  abused  creatures  in  the 
world,  old-maids  are  the  worst.  J  ust  let  any¬ 
one  say  "Ob !  she ’s  an  old-maid,”  aud  iustant- 
ly  you  conjure  up  the  picture  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  ninety  times 
out  of  a  hundred  you  will  be  entirely  mistaken. 
There  never  was  a  more  erroneous  idea,  than 
that  it  ie  a  disgrace  to  be  an  old -maid.  One 
of  the  most  loving,  gentle,  amiable  persous 
with  whom  I  ever  met,  was  a  maiden  lady. 
Howsweet!  How  kind!  Oh!  what  motherly 
tenderness  she  was  capable  of !  How  her  heart 
beat  iu  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and 
afflicted!  How  many  weary  aching  heads 
were  made  better  by  the  touch  of  her  soft 
gentle  loving  fiagers?  How  her  sweet  blue 
eyes  would  dance  with  pleasure  as  she  listened 
to  the  recital  of  your  joys,  or  fill  with  tears  at 
your  tale  of  grief!  Oh!  she  was  a  blessed, 
blessed,  old-maid,  aud  there  are  hundreds  more 
like  her,  too.  How  many  daughters  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  their  aged  parents,  have 
lived  single  for  their  sakes;  have  made  a 
happy  home  for  some  beloved  one,  aud  not 


married  because  they  felt  that  they  had  an¬ 
other  field  of  labor.  Are  these  old-maids,  as 
we  use  the  term  to  day?  Are  these  cranks? 
Oh!  no.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  this  foolish  idea  about  old-maidenhood 
has  caused  many  a  life  to  become  asbipwreck. 
How  many  girls  marry  almost  at  the  first 
chance,  "for  fear  they’ll  be  oil-maids.”  Rush 
right  into  a  sea  of  trouble,  just  to  be  spared 
the  mortification  (as  they  consider  it)  of  being 
siugle  all  their  lives.  But  this  is  a  grand  mis¬ 
take.  Who  wouldn’t  rather  be  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  forlorn  old-maid  in  the  world,  living  all 
alone,  than  to  be  a  lonely7.  neglected  wife?  To 
spend  night  after  night  by  yourself,  not  know¬ 
ing  when  your  lord  and  master  will  return! 
Ob!  Happy  old  maids!  You  can  go  to  bed 
and  to  sleep!  Po^r  foolish  wife!  Sleep  will 
not  come  to  your  eyes  until  you  know  that  he, 
who,  at  the  altar  swore  to  love  and  cherish 
you,  has  come  home.  Perhaps  it  will  be  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Oh  !  girls,  beware. 
I’d  rather  lie  the  oldest  old-maid— yes,  ten 
hundred  old  m  ids,  if  possible,  thau  to  lie  a 
wretched,  neg.ected,  lonely  wife?  •  Do  not  be 
in  haste  to  wed.  Wait  uutil  you  are  mature 
in  mind  as  well  as  body,  before  you  choose 
your  partner  for  life.  What  appears  to  the 
romantic  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  to  be 
a  “hero."  a  "god  among  men,”  to  the  girl  of 
twenty -five  seems  the  most  insignificant  non¬ 
entity  in  the  world! 

I  think  that  1  knew  almost  the  oldest  old 
maid  who  ever  lived.  She  died  in  April,  1880, 
(aged  102.)  at  Hillbauk,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa  , 
where  she  bad  passed  most  all  her  days.  8he 
bad  lived  a  long,  useful  life.  During  her  last 
year  she  pieced  twelve  whole  patchwork 
quilts  About  a  month  before  her  death,  the 
family  gave  a  regular  old-fashioned  “quilting 
party,”  and  quilted  every  ooe  of  them.  1 
shall  never  forget  how  happy  the  poor  old 
creature  was.  Of  course,  she  couldn't  leave 
her  room,  but  the  young  folks  danced  iu  aud 
out  all  the  evening.  Ah!  who  in  that  locality 
doesn’t  remember  Allot  Betsey  Moore?  When 
she  died  1  heard  an  old  gray  ‘haired  man  say, 
with  tears  iu  his  voice  as  well  as  his  eyes,  “She 
never  had  an  enemy  in  the  world.”  She  had 
been  a  true,  faithful  woman,  all  her  life,  good 
and  kind  to  every  one,  and,  at  her  death,  was 
blessed  by  all.  D.  Harvey  coxey. 


ON  BOOKS  AND  THE  READING 

THEREOF. 

HOLLY  DEAN. 

1  read  with  genuine  satisfaction  the  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural, 
under  the  above  heading.  If  the  Wise  Man 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Seaside.  Brook- 
side,  and  other  libraries,  he  might  have  said 
with  even  greater  emphasis,  "Of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end.”  Still  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  publishers  of  cheap 
literature,  even  though  as  your  correspondent 
has  stated,  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  book  mon¬ 
opolies,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  by 
their  labor  many  of  the  standard  works 
of  English  writers  tave  become  accessible  to 
thousands  who  before  were  denied  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  possessing  them.  1  wish  that  the  word 
“read''  could  he  sounded  as  an  animating  war- 
cry  iu  the  ears  of  every  farmer’s  daughter. 
The  laDd  is  Hooded  with  good  cheap  editions  of 
almost  everything  worth  reading,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  and  yet  hundreds  of  girls, 
surrouuded  by  the  beauteous  array  of  Nature, 
are  content  to  sweep  and  dust  and  wash  dishes, 
and  never  become  acquainted  with  the  pro 
ducts  of  master  minds.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  intelligent  girl,  I  care  not  how  un¬ 
favorable  her  circumstances,  should  be 
uneducated.  Education  is  not  all  of  the 
school-room.  Many  a  girl  leaves  school  early 
with  the  promise  of  future  "music  lessons” 
as  are  incentive.  She  learns  "to  play,”  re¬ 
ceives  the  blind  encomiums  of  fluttering 
friends  for  her  indifferent  performances;  after 
"taking  lessons”  for  a  short  time,  forgets 
it  altogether.  1  would  uofc  derogate  the 
value  of  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  I  would  rather  a  daughter  of  mine  should 
be  acquainted  with  poetry— the  music  of  the 
soul — than  be  able  to  play  the  most  difficult 
music  ever  composed.  Au  obstacle  presents 
itself  at  the  very  outlet.  What  shall  we  read? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  perhaps  no 
answer  can  be  given  applicable  to  every  case. 
W  e  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  works 
of  England’s  l>est  poets  abound  in  classical 
allusions  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  through  our  lack  ol  understanding,  we 
fail,  aud  acquire  a  distaste  for  standard  liter¬ 
ature.  Read  Whittier,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Irving  and  George  Eliot.  You 
cannot  fail  to  lie  interested.  £  know  of  no 
satisfaction  quite  so  complete  as  reading 
Whittier's  “Snow  Bound,”  by.a  warm  fireside 
when  the  Winter  storm  rages  around  the  old 
farm  house,  and  makes  real  the  most  natural 
poem  ever  written.  Every  woman  has  a 
taste  lor  the  beautiful.  The  easy  flow  of  Ir¬ 
ving’s  prose  is  something  to  be  felt,  aud  L  kuow 
of  no  more  perfect  model  to  Imitate  in  our 
use  of  the  English  language.  Read  George 
Eliot’s  "Adum  Bede, ’’and  “Mill  on  the  Floss.” 
Id  them  you  hold  converse  with  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  of  modern  times 
and  aside  from  the  purity  of  diction,  the  latter 
especially  is  studded  with  purugom&  of  thought 
worthy  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare.  A  work 
of  fiction  consisting  only  of  a  plot  Is  necessarily 
a  crude  production.  Yet  the  charm  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  "JScarlet  Letter”  centres  at  a  first 
reading  on  the  story,  though  it  nbouuds  in 
concentrated  wisdom,  aud  beauty  of  expres 
sion.  The  intelligent  reading  of  the  works  of 
such  writers  is  uu  education  in  itself. 
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KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  Rural  came  to  the  kitchen  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  I  sat  by  the  south  window,  aud  I  looked 
at  its  pleasant  pages  with  the  usual  interest. 
Editorials  aud  horticultural  articles  first  en¬ 
gross  my  attention,  and  this  time  when  I 
came  to  Domestic  Economy  I  found  near  it 
Miss  Taplin's  bright  and  sensible  article  in 
defence  of  novel  reading.  1  smiled  to  myself 
as,  looking  at  the  wall,  a  large  picture 
of  "Dickens  at  Home"  met  my  gaze,  and  1  re¬ 
membered  bow  dear  his  writings  had  ever 
been  to  me.  In  another  room  I  knew  that 
pictures  of  other  novel  writers  would  greet 
me,  and  the  author  of  "Roinola”  seemed  al¬ 
most  a  personal  friend,  from  the  close  friend¬ 
ship  she  gave  to  one  who  is  dear  to  me. 
"But,”  1  said  to  the  Amateur  Cook,  “it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  put  down  ‘The  Duchess” 
and  read  ‘Herbert  Spencer,’  and  I  think  my 
plea  still  holds  good  that  the  books  are  in  the 
minority  that  are  ‘striking  for  purity  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  helpfulness  of  purpose.’”  The 
attendant  of  a  lending  library  uot  long  since 
told  me  the  class  of  books  mostly  inquired  for, 
and  “Mrs.  Southwortb"  and  “Ouida”  stood  a 
long  way  ahead  of  “Kingsley”  or  “Howells,” 
and  this  was  in  the  oldest  established  lending 
library  in  the  heart  of  a  city*.  The  owner,  a 
friend  of  long  years'  standing,  uever  sees  me 
without  deploring  the  frivolous  taste  of  the 
majority,  which  does  uot,  however,  iu  the 
least  disparage  the  minority,  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  varied  diet  with  a  good  souud  digestion. 

The  Amateur  Cook  was  busy  making  gin¬ 
ger  snaps,  and  just  then  brought  me  some  to 
taste.  They  were  very  good  and  had  plenty7  of 
snap,  like  the  article  l  had  been  reading. 

The  artist  of  the  family  is  making  designs 
for  a  rag  rug,  which  is  to  be  mapped  out  in 
the  colors  to  be  used,  before  it  is  commenced. 
"Rag  rugs,”  said  a  lady  visitor,  "seem  such  a 
waste  of  time!"  But,  when  prettily  contrasted 
in  color  they  use  up  many  odd,  blight  gar¬ 
ments  that  have  hal  their  day,  and  would  be 
otherwise  useless.  We  get  au  empty  rice  bag 
for  a  foundation,  and  with  a  stout  hook  the 
strips  of  cloth  are  pulled  through 

“Give  me  your  recipe  for  ginger  snaps,”  1 
said  to  the  maker,  and  she  stopped  rolling 
long  enough  for  me  to  jot  it  down: 

One  scant  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  of  butter  or  lard  and  oue  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger  and  flour 
to  a  stiff  paste.  To  keep  them  crisp,  never 
place  in  u  box  with  other  cake— a  tight  tin 
box  is  best. 

♦  ♦  » 

HERE  AND  THERE. 


“May  Maple,”  in  the  Rural  of  February 
7,  talks  about  “stopping  the  leaks,”  a  subject 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  me,  as  I  have 
several  tin  dishes  which  need  tinkering,  and 
we  have  no  tin-shop  iu  our  little  towu.  As 
for  the  lead,  where  can  1  get  it,  and  when  got, 
how  can  I  use  it,  having  always  understood, 
a*  a  chemical  fact,  that  iron  could  not  be  used 
iu  soldering  tin,  but  copper  must  form  the 
soldering  heater?— [Copper  is  used  for  solder¬ 
ing  purposes,  not  on  account  of  any  chemical 
effect  it  produces,  but  because  it  is  a  very 
excellent  conductor  of  heat,  its  power  of  con¬ 
ducting  being  2J£  times  that  of  iron.  Hence 
it  gets  hot  much  more  readily;  aud  imparts 
its  heat  much  more  quickly  and  there¬ 
fore  more  intensely —e.  m  ]— So  iu  despera¬ 
tion  I  sent  down  town  for  some  putty,  think¬ 
ing  I  would  try  that  plan,  but  not  a  bit  cou'.d 
begot,  so  my  leaky  tins  are  put  on  the  top- 
shelf  until  a  traveling  tinker  comes  aloug, 
which  will  uot  be  until  pleasant  weather 
comes  again. 

“Flowers  iu  the  kitchen,"  of  course;  if  you 
have  there  a  sunny  window  fill  it  "with  them. 
The  steam  of  the  cooking  gives  them  a  moist 
air  which  makes  them  grow  better,  while 
their  beauty  gives  the  woiker  there  some¬ 
thing  beyoni  “pots  and  kettles”  to  think 
of, — at  least,  1  find  it.  so.  My  shelf  of  flowers 
there  is  a  joy  to  me,  and  each  time  I  stop  to 
look  at  them  1  liud,  or  fancy  I  find,  something 
new  in  them.  Ail  my  house  plants  look  very- 
thrifty;  but  have  uot  bloomed  nearly  as 
freely  this  season  as  usual 

The  article  iu  the  youug  folks'  department 
of  February  14,  entitled  “Winter’s  Jewels,” 
was  very  interesting.  I  don’t  kuow  that  1 
have  ever  noticed  a  similar  display  in  Winter; 
but  since  we  have  lived  iu  the  country,  1  have 
stood  entranced  on  many  a  bright  Spring 
morning,  as  the  sun  shone  on  the  dew-laden 
grass.  Gems  of  every  hue  and  color  shone 
out,  aud  changed  with  each  new  position  1 
assumed.  One  must  be  blind,  indeed,  to  fail 
to  notice  beauties  in  nature  at  any  and  all 
seasons  of  the  year 

Some  may  ask  what  has  nature  and  its 
beauties  got  to  do  with  Domestic  Economy  ? 


Well,  to  me  it  is  as  restful  as  play  to  a  child 
who  has  worked  or  studied  too  hard.  Often 
in  fair  weather  1  will  leave  my  work  for  a 
few  moments,  and  run  out  into  the  yard,  per¬ 
haps  visit  my7  flower-beds,  or  look  to  see  how 
the  vegetables  are  coming  on,  or  wander  to 
the  end  of  our  garden,  where  it  slopes  to  the 
river,  and  standing  under  the  great  trees, 
look  on  the  beautiful  scenery  I  find  there; 
then  retrace  my  steps,  go  at  myr  work  again, 
feeling  wonderfully  refreshed,  aud  ready  to 
work  all  the  faster  for  my  little  play-spell. 
Try  it,  tired  ones,  and  see  if  it  will  not  rest 
yOU  tOO.  AUNT  EM. 

KENTUCKY  CORN  BREAD. 

In  recipes  for  the  various  corn  breads  sugar 
is  usually  mentioned  as  an  iugredient.  Here 
in  Kentucky,  the  home  of  "corn  crackers," 
we  uever  use  sugar  in  making  our  bread  of 
meal,  neither  do  we  use  the  yellow  corn,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  it  is  good  to  fatten 
stock,  but  wretched  food  for  human-kind. 
We  use  white  corn,  and  it  is  better  ivheu 
ground  coarse.  Tastes  differ  as  to  how  corn 
bread  should  be  made,  there  being  half  a 
dozen  ways  of  making  the  "hoe  cake."  Some 
declare  “muffins”  arc  the  best;  others  thin 
batter-cakes;  while  others  like  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  “pone” — "Presbyterian  bread,” 

Recently  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  married  after  enjoying  58  years  of 
siogle-blessedness.  His  wife  had  been  a 
maiden  lady  living  iu  Northern  New  York. 
She  asked,  in  anxiety,  if  I  “knew  Low  to 
make  hoe-cake.”  “Obi  yes,”  1  answered. 
"Then,”  said  she,  “tell  me  all  about  it.”  The 
bridegroom  sat  smiling  at  her  ignorance, 
while  I  gave  directions: 

Take  auy  quantity  of  meal — just  for  him 
half-a-pint  (she  will  never  be  converted  from 
her  brain  food  of  oatmeal  to  eat  his  homely 
hoe-cake).  To  the  half-pint  of  meal  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  wet  with  cold  water — just 
enough  to  get  all  the  meal  into  a  smooth,  stiff 
mass.  The  success  of  this  cake  depends  all 
upon  the  baking.  Have  your  griddle  at  a 
well-tempered  heat,  sprinkle  ou  a  little  meal, 
or  if  not  opposed  to  grease— few  Kentuckians 
are— grease  well,  wet  your  hands,  take  up 
half  the  dough,  roll  quickly  from  one  hand  to 
another,  uutil  smooth,  then  drop  on  the 
griddle,  flatten  out  thiu  with  your  hand,  let 
cook  until  dry  on  the  upjier  side,  then  loosen 
and  turn  with  a  knife.  There  is  art  in  the 
cooking,  aud  our  negro  cooks  understood  it. 
I  have  often  heard  them  assert  that  “white 
women  can’t  make  corn  bread,”  but  since 
relieved  from  “colored  bondage"  the  contrary 
has  been  proved. 

During  “the  war,”  when  flour  could  not  be 
had,  the  Southern  ludies  made  pound  cake  out 


PtecrtlanfoujJ  guU\crti;Sitt0» 


The  worst  features 
about  dangerous 
soaps  is  the  damage 
done  before  their  in¬ 
jurious  effects  are  de¬ 
tected.  The  injury- 
done  to  clothing  by 
the  use  of  poor  soap 
is  often  greater  than 
the  actual  wear. 
Professor  Cornwall, 
of  Princeton  College, 
says,  the  Ivory  Soap 
is  pure.  His  state¬ 
ment  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  lor 
you  to  have  only  the 
Ivory  Soap  used  in 
your  family. 
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of  meal,  sifting  it  several  times,  and  using  it 
the  same  as  directed  for  flour.  The  result  was 
encouragiug,  and  enjoyed  in  those  scarce 
times. 

The  hoe  cake — oftenest  met  with  (and  you 
find  corn  bread  in  some  form  at  every  meal) 
— is  made  thus:  Take  two  pounds  of  meal,  sift 
it  into  a  pan,  add  two  teaspooufuls  of  salt  and 
one  of  soda,  rub  into  the  meal,  then  add 
three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  buttermilk,  mix 
well,  then  add  boiling  water  enough  to  wet 
the  dough  sufficiently  to  be  put  ou  to  the 
griddle  with  a  spoon.  First  put  a  lump  of 
lard  the  size  of  a  walmit  on  the  griddle,  then 
drop  on  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture,  and  flat¬ 
ten  out. 

Dodgers  are  made  in  the  same  way,  only  the 
hands  are  wet,  the  dough  rolled  smooth  and 
placed  into  a  pan  (not  flattened)  and  baked 
inside  the  stove.  They  are  used  for  dinner. 

For  supper,  muffins  or  batter  cakes  are  pre- 
fered.  Beat  an  egg,  add  two  pints  of  butter¬ 
milk,  then  take  up  a  handful  of  meal,  rub  two 
tablespooufuls  of  soda  well  into  it,  stir  into 
the  milk,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  stir¬ 
ring  all  well  into  the  milk.  Then  add  more 
meal,  to  make  a  batter— about  two  pints  will 
be  required,  or  less  if  bolted— and  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  melted  lard.  Have  the  muflin  irons 
on  top  of  the  stove  hot  and  well  greased.  Fill 
with  the  batter  and  bake  quickly.  The  same 
batter  thinned  withsweet  milk, or  water,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  to  make  them  turn  easily, 
makes  elegant  cakes.  Have  them  small,  four  on 
a  griddle,  cook  rapidly,  and  send  to  table, 
steaming  hot.  It  being  one  of  our  principles 
to  eat  everything  hot,  our  meu  have  not 
been  educated  up  to  the  cold,  light  bread 
theory,  except  on  Sunday,  when  such  bread 
is  eaten  as  a  necessity. 

A  friend,  whose  business  detains  him  for 
months  in  the  North,  always  remarks  when 
he  returns  on  sitting  down  to  breakfast: 
“Well,  I’m  glad  to  get  hot  biscuits,  not 
a  bit  of  warm  bread  since  I  left.”  A  fter 
spending  a  Summer  in  Hollaud,  where  hot 
bread  is  unknown,  save  to  bakers,  he  came 
home  with  a  loss  of  4U  pounds,  declaring  he 
“didn’t  see  how  those  people  lived  on  cold 
bread.”  Strange  to  say  a  Dutchman  whom 
he  brought  over  with  him,  persistently  de¬ 
clines  the  light  bread  made  out  of  kmdness 
for  him,  always  giviug  preference  to  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  or  cakes  though,  he  bad  never  eaten  any 
until  his  arrival  in  Kentucky. 

Stockmcu  unite  in  thinking  steamed  or 
boiled  food  best  for  stock,  and  why  not  be 
equally  as  kind  to  man,  though  certainly  it 
is  labor-saving  to  have  stomachs  trained  for 
the  digestion  of  cold  bread,  or  the  “ready 
bread,  ’  as  negro  cooks  call  it. 

Another  supper  dish  we  call  “mush  bread.” 
Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  into  it  stir  meal,  until 
thickened  like  mush  when  cold,  stir  in  a  beaten 
egg,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  waluut.and 
salt.  Put  into  a  pudding-dish  and  bake. 
[Serve  with  a  spoon.  For  breakfast,  mush 
cakes  never  go  begging,  and  egg  bread  baked  in 
a  pie  pan,  or  long  bread  pan,  is  always  a  de¬ 
light,  if  accompanied  with  plenty  of  butter, 
rich  gravy  or  eggs.  m.  l.  s. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  “TALK.” 

Tiik  talk  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Oxford 
Farmeis’  Club,  as  reported  m  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gazette,  turned  almost  wholly  on 
the  farmer’s  home.aud  is  as  rich  in  good  things 
as  a  plum  puddiug.  It  was  only  plain,  sound 
sense,  however,  and  much  of  it  from  ladies. 
A  Now  England  girl  was  quoted  as  asking  if 
there  were  any  “Homes”  in  New  York.tbutis, 
places  where  people  keep  house  without  show 
or  fuss,  with  just  nice,  easy,  every-day  living. 
From  many  good  tbiugs  said  by  Miss  ‘Brown’ 
we  quote,  “Sojno  people  are  too  particular  to 
be  happy,  or  to  allow  the  family  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  the  home.  The  woman  who  scrubs 
the  kitchen  floor  six  days  in  tbo  week,  aud  has 
a  lit  every  time  the  men  come  in  with  their 
boots  on,  is  too  nice  for  any  use.” 

M>  — 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

I  have  been  for  the  past  month  making  a 
visit  in  my  old  home  iu  Central  New  York. 
During  my  stay  1  have  interviewed  some  of 
the  good  housekeepers  for  the  Rural’s  bene¬ 
fit,  and  have  gathered  some  new  ideas  and 
recipes.  1  do  not  think  any  of  these  have 
ever  been  in  print.  I  have  inquired  particu¬ 
larly  about  this,  and  1  am  assured  that  they 
have  all  been  tested  and  approved.  1  have 
copied,  word  for  word,  an  old  English  recipe 
for  Rice  Pudding,  thinking  it  might  be  a  curi¬ 
osity.  It  is  over  2(H)  years  old. 

STEAMED  PUDDING. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  one  egg,  one 
cup  of  flour,  a  little  salt  und  one  teaspoouful 
of  soda.  Steam  two  hours. 

SAUCE. 

Oue  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
whites  of  two  eggs,  flavor  to  taste. 


HOT  CORN  BREAD. 

Equal  parts  of  meal  and  sour  milk,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  two  tablespoon fu Is  of  melted 
butter,  aud  a  little  salt. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cap  of  flour,  two  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
of  eream-of-tartar,  one  half  teacupful  of  milk. 

EGG  PUDDING. 

Four  eggs  well  beaten,  four  tablespooufuls 
of  flour,  add  to  the  eggs  until  a  smooth  mass, 
then  add  a  pint  of  milk  slowly,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Beat  all  together,  and  oake  in  a  battered 
dish. 

PRESSED  CHICKEN  OR  VEAL. 

Tbree-and-a-half  pounds  of  either  kind  of 
meat  cut  fme,  one  tablespoon ful  of  salt,  one  of 
black  pepper,  ten  crushed  crackers,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one  egg. 
Make  into  a  loaf,  and  bake  two  hours  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  suet,  one  cup 
of  raisins,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup 
of  molasses ;  steam  two  hours. 

SPONGE  CAKE  NO.  2. 

One  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one-fourth  cup  of  water,  in  which  is  dis¬ 
solved  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Stir  into 
the  flour  one  teaspoonful  eream-of  tartar. 
Flavor  with  lemon  and  add  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Beat  the  ingredients  thoroughly  together,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  This  makes  one 
loaf. 

VIRGINIA  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  scalded  milk,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  flour  stirred  in  a  little  milk,  the  yelks 
of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two.  A  little 
salt.  Bake  half  an  hour.  When  cold,  beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  froth,  add  a  cup  of 
sugar  aud  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  pour  this 
over  the  top  of  the  puddiug  before  puttiug  it 
ou  the  table. 

POTATO  PIE. 

Two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
milk  or  cream  if  you  have  it,  four  eggs;  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Make  the  pies  with  a  bottom 
crust  only.  This  quantity  will  make  three 
ordinary-sized  pies  or  two  pretty  large  ones. 

LEMON  POUND  CAKE. 

Oue  pouud  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  butter,  oue  lemon,  eight  or  nine 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

STARCH  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  pound  of 
starch,  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
seven  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Flavor  with  lemon  or  rose  water.  Very  nice. 

GUESS  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  four  eggs. 
Flavor  with  lemon,  one  teasj>oonful  baking 
powder. 

NOVELTY  MOLASSES  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  cream, 
one  cup  of  butter,  oue  tablespoonful  of  soda 
and  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea.  Flour. 

INDIAN  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  sweet  milk  boiling  hot,  eight 
tablespooufuls  Indian  meal  moistened  with 
milk  and  stirred  in  while  hot;  then  add  oue- 
half  cup  of  cold  milk,  two  tablespooufuls  of 
molasses,  salt  and  spices  to  the  taste.  A  little 
ginger  and  cinnamou  are  excellent.  Bake 
two  hours. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSEWIFE'S 
SKILL  IN  BANQUETING  STUFFS  IN  16(5$. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  rice,  and  steep  it  in 
new  milk  a  whole  night,  iu  the  morning  drain 
it  and  let  the  milk  drop  away,  and  take  a 
quart  of  the  best  sweet  milk  aud  thickest 
cream,  and  put  the  rice  into  it  and  beat  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Then  set  it  away  to  cool  au  hour  or  two, 
aud  after  put  in  the  yelks  of  half  a  dozen  eggs, 
a  little  mace,  pepper,  doves,  currants,  dates, 
sugar  aud  salt;  and  having  well  mixed,  put 
iu  great  store  of  beef  suet  well  beuten  and 
small  shred,  put  inlo  the  forms  aud  boil  them 
and  serve  after  a  day  old.  aunt  rachel. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

SOUR  SAUCE. 

G.  VV.  M.,  asks  for  a  recipe  for  the  above. 

Ans. — Our  correspondent  does  not  state  tor 
wbut  it  is  wanted,  but  we  presume  she  means 
a  sauce  used  as  a  dressing  for  puddings  and 
fritters.  Beat  up  an  egg,  add  a  cup  of  sugur, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  large  spoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  and  a  half  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch. 
Mix  together,  theu  gradually  add— stirring  ull 
the  time — a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Place  over 
the  tire  where  it  will  not  buru.ami  let  boil  up 
once.  Keep  warm  until  wanted.  Two  spoon 
fuls  of  vinegar  may  be  used  instead  ol  the 
lemon  if  desired. 

-  4t» 

HorxforcPw  Acid  IMiomphale. 

Amlaia  Mental  Labor. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott,  New  York,  says  of  the 
Acid  Phosphate:  “1  have  been  euabled  to  de 
vote  myself  to  hard  mental  labor,  from  short 
ly  after  breakfast  till  a  late  hour  in  the  even 
iug  without  experiencing  the  slightest  relaxa 
tiou,  and  I  would  not  now  at  any  rate  dispense 
with  it."— Adv, 


IT  IS  IT  IS 

Safe  to  Take  Sure  to  Cure 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it  any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its  existing  iu  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  st.,  particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
Broooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from  longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri- 
debilitv,  and  says;  “I  did  not  think  it  was  fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
in  the  power  of  mediciue  to  produce  such  John  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes : 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  im  d- 
haseffectedinmyca.se.  I  feel  that  I  have  iciue  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  K.  Henry,  scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
4th  st.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For  years  I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  rilla,  aud  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
my  hands.  Sly  physician  advised  me  to  S.  Pettinger,  M.  D.,  Glen  Garduer,  N.  J., 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so.  The!  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel- 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have  lent  alterative  tonic,  and  iu  all  cases  where 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with  such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that  Mrs.  II.  31.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  3iilton, 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier  3Iass.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sar- 

Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  .$5. 


Ifmplcment.s  and  Sttarhincry 


We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL.”  W . •  .HER  tc 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ii  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with- 
ort  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

APCUTC  UfAIITCn  in  every  county  .We  can 
Audi  I  V  V*  All  I  Ell  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
moke  $200  to  $500  darinfl  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer-  Retail  price  only 
*5.  Sample  to  it-  se*  desiring  au  agency  S3.  Also  the 
Celebrat'd  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  maun  fact 
urevs  ' lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  i  vestiga 
tiou.  Send  us  vour  address  on  a  postal  card  for  furthei 

particulars.  Lo VEU  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


is  Hie  g»tit*ral  purfiose  wire  fence  In  uae.  It  is  u  strong  net-work  w  ithout  barbs.  Don't 
Injure  stock.  It  w  ill  turn  dogs.  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The  best  fence 
for  Farms.  Gardens, Stock  ranges,  and  Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns.  Parks.  School 
lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  w.re,  as  preferred  It  will 
last  allte  time.  It  is  better  than  hoards  or  barbed  wire  iu  ever;,  respect  Give  It  a  bur  trial :  it  will 
wear  itself  Into  favor.  I  hc  Srdcw  iek  Gules  made  o'  wrought  iron  pipe  aud  steel  w  ire.  defy  all  com¬ 
petition  in  lightness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We  make  the  best,  cheapest,  aud  easiest 
working  all-iron  nutonmtio  or  seir-aiieui.itf  cate,  and  the  neatest  cbeapiron  fences  now  made. 
The  Buss  in lil i n a  poult  rv  roup  is  a  late  and  useful  Invention.  The  le  st  \\  ire  >trelchcr.  »  u t - 
ting  Pliers,  ami  l’n-L  luitrrs.  ffr  also  manufacture  Russell's  excellent  A\  mil  I. names  for 
pumping,  and  Geared  Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  and  particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  paper, 


SEDGWTCK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


ECONOMIST 


*9-  Has 
its  SHARE 
in  TWO  PARTS, 
EACH  REVERSIBLE 
WHEN  WORN  DULL 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the  HAm &HanUhcrM  brand  Soda 
or  Saleratus,  buy  it  in  *■  pound  or  half  pound”  Cartoon  a  which 
bear  our  name  and  trade  mark,  as  Inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  “Ann  *  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  in  bulk.  Ask  for  the  “  Arm  &  Ha.ttmer”  brand  SALS0DA  (Washtnq  Soda). 


tiik  (C  ni  AUCT  ID!!  nohow  steel  standard 

new  rLANCl  Jn  horse  hoe, - 

As  lately  introduced,  has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Its  excellent 
work  in  the  Held  has  distanced  that  of  nil  competitors.  It  Is, 
ui  soon-  sect ions,  doing  hi  oue  passage,  the  work  ot  four  or 
five  okl-siyle  Implements,  and  In  others  spnerecdlng  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  two-burst*  tool.*.  The  1  “  PLANET 
JR”  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
arc  the  newest  and  best,  lightest  and  strongest  known.  There 
are  7  distinct  tool.-.,  each  w  it b  special  mi  nts,  up  two  alike  or 
the  same  price;  all  practical  and  labor-saving.  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  tidl  to  «tudv  up  during  the  winter 
e\  citings,  our  CxM  CATALOG  I' If.  which  gives,  it.  bleed 
prices,  careful  and  exact  f  ngruvittgn  of  these  (i  i  lie  re  lit 
machines,  and  such  descriptions  as  v\  111  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  merits.  Thirty  pages  mui  Forty 
engravings,  Fret*  lo  all.  Correspondence  solicited. 

SI  Al  I  Dl  £  rn  MANUf  ACTIIRCRS.  127  and  129 
.  L.  MLLLN  &  LU.,  CATHARINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  FA. 
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Saturday,  February  28. 

President  Arthur  has  found  a  man  in 
Wyoming  Territory  to  govern  it — Francis  E. 
Warren.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Territorial  Governor  from  the  resi¬ 
dents . Gen.  Horace  Capron  died  at 

Washington  this  week  as  a  result  of  his  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument. 
He  was  horn  in  Attleboro,  Mass.,  but  went  to 
Maryland  early  in  life.  During  the  war  he 
commanded  an  Illinois  regiment,  and  was 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  from  1867  to 
1871,  when  he  went  to  Japan  in  a  government 
capacity.  He  retired  some  years  ago  with  a 

handsome  competency . ..Gen.  Grant’s 

tongue  and  throat,  are  now  nearly  healed,  and 
the  doctors  say  that  all  the  suspicions  of  can¬ 
cer  which  were  entertaiued  are  disproved  by 
the  present  condition  of  the  parts.  The  case 
is  described  in  the  New  York  Medical  Record 
as  one  of  chronic  superficial  inflammation  of 
the  tongue,  affecting  neighboring  parts,  and 
probably  caused  by  excessive  smoking,  al¬ 
though  the  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  those 

who  do  not  smoke . Ex- Associate  J ustice 

J.  J.  Wright,  of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  who  died  at  Charleston  last  week,  was 
the  only  colored  man  who  had  ever  held  a 
Supreme  Court  position  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  he  who  recognized  Wade  Hampton  as 

Governor  against  Chamberlain  iu  1877 . 

....About  100  Mormou  converts  left  Chat 
tanooga  for  Salt  Lake  Thursday  night.  They 

came  from  several  Southern  States . 

..  ..Mormon  elders  in  Hillsboro’,  Illinois,  and 
vicinity  have  been  warned  by  the  people  to 
leave  the  country  under  penalty  of  being 

tarred  and  feathered .  .It  is  reported 

that  the  Governor  of  Arizona,  has  given 
the  Mormons  the  right  to  settle  in  the 
Yaqui  country.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 

sections  in  the  world . The  people  in 

Gilmer,  Braxton  and  Calhoun  counties,  West 
Virginia,  are  suffering  for  want  of  food.  The 
crops  of  last  year  were  a  failure,  and 
the  supply  of  grain  is  nearly  exhausted. 

Cattle  are  dying  by  hundreds . 

. The  deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings 

banks  in  Ontario,  Canada,  last  month 
amounted  to  $709,377,  and  the  withdrawals  to 
$484,729.  This  is  the  best  showing  as  regards 
the  deposits  since  these  banks  were  estab¬ 
lished . The  building  of  the  Georgia 

State  Capitol  at  Atlanta  develops  the  fact 
that  granite  can  be  quarried  in  Maine,  shipped 
to  Savannah,  and  thence  carried  by  rail  to 
Atlanta  at  a  less  cost  than  it  can  be  had  at  a 

quarry  only  sixteen  miles  away., . The 

North  Carolina  Legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  prohibiting,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  the 
importation  and  sale  of  obscene  pictures  or 

literature  of  any  kind . The  Minnesota 

Legislature  has  passed  a  new  penal  code  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  ofNew  York.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  change  from  the  old  code  is  making  hang¬ 
ing  the  penalty  for  murder . In  Toronto, 

at  a  meeting  of  workingmen,  on  Wednesday, 
a  resolution  was  passed  asking  for  manhood 
suffrage  and  condemning  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion . The  gang  known  as  the  “mountain 

boomers”  are  terrorizing  the  negroes  who 
lately  moved  into  Pope  aDd  Conway  counties, 
Ark.,  from  the  south  Atlantic  States.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  have  given  employment  to  immi¬ 
grants  have  been  ordered  to  discharge  them. 
They  refuse  to  comply,  and  the  matter  has 
been  laid  before  the  Governor,  who  declares 
he  will  protect  the  colored  people . Sat¬ 

urday  afternoon  only  two  charges  were  pend¬ 
ing  against  Frank  James  in  the  Cooper  Co.j 
M  o.  circuit  court.  These  were  dismissed  and 
he  was  released . An  effort  will  prob¬ 

ably  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  $16,000,000  in  bouds  which 
were  repudiated  by  the  State.  The  bouds 

were  issued  in  aid  of  railroads . . 

....  The  Swairn  court-martial  has  convicted 
the  Judge  Advocate-General  and  condemned 
him  to  be  “retired”  on  half  pay  for  12  years. 
By  this  be  will  lose  about  $30,000  in  pay,  and 
in  12  years  he  will  be  too  old  to  be  restored  to 
“full  pay.” . President  Arthur  will  re¬ 

main  iu  Washington  several  days  after  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  as  the  guest  of 
Secretary  Frelingbuysen.  He  will  then  take 
possession  of  the  residence  in  New  York  City 
prepared  for  him.  Sec.  Lincoln  will  resume 

the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago . The 

Oregon  Legislature  could  not  agree  on  a 
United  States  Senator,  so  it  has  closed  its  ses¬ 
sion  without  electing  one,  though  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  a  clear  majority.  The  Governor 

will  appoint  one . It  now  looks  as  if  the 

Illinois  Legislature,  too,  could  not  agree  upon 
a  U.  S.  Senator.  The  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  “tied”  until  the  death  of  Logan,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  the  other  day;  but  now  the  Demo¬ 


crats  can’t  agree  upon  one  man,  and  if  they 
could,  the  Republicans  would  remain  away 
to  prevent  a  quorum — half  the  members 
elected.  It  is  likely  the  Governor  will  appoint 
a  Senator  after  the  Legislature  has  dissolved. 

The  Governor  is  a  Republican . -Mr. 

Cleveland  has  declined  Mr.  Arthur’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  stop  at  the  White  House  and  will  stop 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Mr.  Arthur  gives  a 
grand  dinner  in  his  honor  on  the  evening  of 
March  3d,  and  on  the  following  day  will 
attend  a  dinner  given  by  President  Cleveland. 

. .  Secretary  Lincoln  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  he  favors  placing  the  Signal  Bureau 

upon  a  purely  civil  basis. . . . . There  are 

16,700  skilled  laborers  unemployed  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  One-fourth  of  the  iron-  workers  are  idle, 
one-third  of  the  builders,  and  one-half  of  the 
carriage  and  furniture-makers.  The  total 
number  of  men  out  of  employment  is  estimat¬ 
ed  at  30,000 . Milwaukee  dispatches 

state  that  Lake  Michigan  is  frozen  from  shore 
to  shore,  the  ice  ranging  from  nine  inches  to 
three  feet  in  thickness  .......  A  constitutional 

amendment  was  passed  b3r  the  California 
Assembly  Thursday  providing  that  railroads 
shall  pay  a  tax  of  2}£  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
earnings. 


From  Dentil’s  Door. 

Many  who  were  thought  by  physicians  and 
friends  to  be  at  death’s  door  have  been  restored 
to  their  families  and  to  comparative  good  health 
by  the  new  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen.  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadel 
phia.  'The  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh, 
Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  and  various  Chronic 
diseases  are  indeed  wonderful,  aud  are  at¬ 
tracting  wide  attention.  Nothing  like  it  is 
known  m  medical  history.  If  you  have  an 
interest  in  learning  all  about  this  uew  Treat¬ 
ment,  write  to  them,  and  pamphlets  and  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  will  be  promptly  mailed. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  28. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  lately  been 
filling  the  columns  of  many  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  agricultural  and  political,  with  regard 
to  the  next  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
The  drift  of  public  opinion  hitherto  appears 
to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  Major  H.  E.  Alvord, 
in  the  East,  and  he  has  a  large  and  influential 
backing  in  the  West  also.  De  Witt  Smith,  of 
Illinois,  seems  to  be  the  second  choice.  Both 
of  these  are  good,  capable  men,  and  either 
would,  as  Commissioner,  be  very  likely  to  give 
much  satisfaction  to  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity  ..... .There  are  very  nearly  a  million  and 

a  half  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Massachus¬ 
etts,  according  to  Prof.  Maynard . 

....  O  wing  to  the  recent  “strike”  at  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works  at  South  Bend,  lnd.»  the 
proprietors,  it  is  reported,  intend  to  remove 
the  works  to  Indianapolis  or  some  other  large 
city.  They  employ  from  1,900  to  1,500  hands, 
mostly  Polish,  and  the  strikes  have  been  so 
annoying,  and  the  destruction  of  property 
so  great,  that  they  have  resolved  to  move  to 
some  place  where  they  will  be  better  protected 
by  the  authorities,  and  where  there  will  be 

greater  competition  in  the  labor  market . 

...  An  alarming  epidemic  has  appeared  amoug 
horses  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio.  Many  have 
died,  and  the  disease  is  extending.  Cattle 
are  also  attacked.  The  loss  thus  far  is  $20,009, 
The  disease  appears  to  affect  the  kidneys,  kil¬ 
ling  the  animals  in  thirty-six  hours . 

Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Dr.. 
Kerr,  of  New  York,  have  examined  the  stock 
on  Gray’s  farm  at  Poughkeepsie,  where  rin¬ 
derpest  was  reported.  They  certify  that  the 
cattle  had  died  of  meningitis,  and  that  those 
remaining  on  the  place  were  free  from  symp¬ 
toms  of  rinderpest  or  other  contagious  disease. 
. Alarm  is  felt  at  the  spread  of  conta¬ 
gious  plenro- pneumonia  in  Delaware,  near 
the  Pennsylvania  (State  line,  where  the  plague 

has  appeared  in  a  malignant  form . 

Queen  Victoria’s  great  Windsor  park  of 
14,000  acres  yielded  last  year,  from  sales  of 
produce,  rents  and  venison  fees,  $25,000,  while 
the  expenses  were  $125,000. ..... .It  is  rumored 

that,  Morton- Fr6 wen  has  at  last  succeeded 
iu  making  some  kind  of  arrangement  with 
the  British  government  by  which  American 
cattle  from  the  North-west  can  be  exported 

to  England  for  fattening  purposes  . 

Women  constitute  over  a  quarter  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  agricultural  laborers.  Of  4,692,348 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  work  iu  the 

last  census,  1,238,080  were  females . The 

Iowa  Hereford  Cattle  Company  had  landed 
at  Quebec  last  week  seventy-three  head  of 

Hereford  bulls . It  is  stated  that  there 

is  a  general  movement  and  disposition  in  many 

sections  of  Kentucky  to  start  creameries . 

....Many  Kansas  farmers  are  arranging  to 
use  hay  and  straw  burners,  to  take  the  place 
of  stoves  for  coal  and  wood. ..... ..The  Con¬ 
necticut  (Senate  has  passed  the  bill  providing 
a  State  bounty  of  ten  cents  to  any  person 
planting,  protecting  and  cultivating  elm, 
maple,  tulip,  ash,  basswood,  oak,  black  wal¬ 


nut,  hickory,  apple,  pear,  or  cherry  trees,  not 
more  than  sixty  feet  apart,  for  three  years, 
along  any  public  highway. 


F.  W.  Downing,  Ravena,  Ohio,  proprietor 
of  Beach  wood  Creamery,  (600  cows)  says  Jan. 
7,  18S5:  “1  have  used  four  of  the  leading  But¬ 
ter  Colors.  I  find  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color  much  the  best,  just  what  we  want.  H. 
D.  Thatcher  &  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 

- 

Over  150  Darrel*  Potatoes  per  Acre. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  N.  Y.:— I  Send  you 
this  day  one  basket  Jumbo  Potatoes  1  raised 
with  your  Potato  Fertilizer.  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  The  yield  was  more  than  150  barrels  to 
the  acre.  C.  B.  Wagner. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24,  1884. 


“Brown’*  Bronchial  Troches  are 

widely  known  as  au  admirable  remedy  for 
Bronchitis,  Hoarseness.  Colds  aud  Throat 
troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


The  Mark  Lane  Express,  reviewing  the 
week’s  grain  trade,  says:  English  wheats  de¬ 
clined  6d  Friday.  Extreme  dullness  prevails 
in  the  market.  Sales  of  English  wheat  during 
the  last  week,  58,109  quarters  at  22s  4d, 
against  53,190  quarters  at  36s  lid  during  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Flour  6d 
cheaper.  There  is  a  limited  business  in  bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  tendency  is  weaker.  Oats  iin 
proved  in  price.  The  foreign  wheat  trade  was 
wretchedly  slow  and  prices  against  sellers. 
The  prospects  are  of  deeper  gloom,  if  that  is 
possible. 

The  grape-growers  of  the  lake  region,  and 
notably  those  of  Euclid,  where  the  Catawbas 
and  Concords  are  produced  to  perfection, 
have  examined  their  vines,  aud  report  the 
fruit  buds  killed  and  turued  black,  and  the 
vines  so  frozen  that  they  will  have  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  They  also 
report  the  peaches  killed  along  the  lake  shore. 
They  are  about  as  tender  as  the  grape-vines, 
and  a  temperature  lower  than  12  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  is  sure  to  be  fatal  to  trees  which  are 
not  most  favorably  protected.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  lake  region  has  been  more  than  29 
degrees  below  zero  several  times  since  the  1st 
of  J anuary. 

- - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  28,  1885. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  S’-^c.  lower;  No. 

2  Chicago  Spring,  4j£c.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  l%c.  lower.  Corn,  >*c.  higher.  Oats, 
steady.  Pork,  25c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Weak.  Sale*  ranged :  February,  7U^®75!4c; 
March,  74Vd(itiS'-,e  April,  Slay,  7fl;v«. 

June,  »3:>*f*834*(v  No.  i  Spring,  No  3  do, 

ole;  No.  i  Red  7!)®#e-;  No.  s  Reii,  70^ *710  corn— 
Easy.  Sales  ran ko<1:  February,  s7&<$311*c:  March, 
SJUimRiije  April,  3*®31}6C:  Muy.  4(#t*4lC.  OaTS- 
Sleady.  Sales  ranged:  cash,  27£ic:  Fibruary.  27Vde; 
March.  '2.k  *27<*c;  Slay,  o04*c.  RYE— No.  2.  We. 
Baulk*  -  Choice.  63®«5c  Pork.  —Steady:  Cash, 
SW65iat2  70:  February.  *'2  65*1270  March,  *12  62tt® 
*12  7u:  Mav,  $l2.HlJ4al2  9>:  dosing  at  *12  S7»®12  90. 
Lard-Quiet  fifties  Tanged:  cash,  *M  87v06  90  Feb¬ 
ruary,  #6«71*iii".90:  March,  «6.871*<8fi.!'0.  Cattle. 
Market  slow  and  weuk-  1,230  tt>.  $4.4  75  1,250  to  *,350 
tti  *1  IfOtiVb  Hj;  I, Mill  to  1.530  itis  *5  5fi.«  fi-  COW*  llUll  mix- 
•a  common,  riaiiv.  medium.  63*5 oo;  good  *3  7m a 
*4  25:  stocker*,  *8  4  1*4 10:  feeders,  $1  50:  Texans, 

*3iSraJ7\  Hons.  Good  grade*  rather  stronger, 
rough  pncklug,  *t.2i*4.b',;  packing  aud  shipping.  275 
to  400  lbs,  *4.  <  5*65.05.  light,  14u  to  2lu  lbs,  *«a4.7n: 
skips,  *8.50  »*t.  SHEKP.-Market  very  dull,  owing  to 
poor  quality  of  stock:  Inferior,  *247  50:  medium, 
*2  7  (4324:  good,  .8  50»4:  choice,  |4ij*l?3:  extra 
lambs  at  S3. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat -is  4%c.  lower. 
Corn,  }£c.  lower.  Oats,  ^c  lower.  Rye,  lc. 
lower.  Flaxseed,  2c.  higher.  Cattle,  10c.  to 
25c.  higher,  Sneep,  steady.  Hogs,  30c.  to 
40c.  lower. 

Wheat.  —Quiet;  No.  2  Red,  83v$®384ye.  cash  ;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  83%c  March,  81c;  May.  83hc.  Corn -Steady 
Cash,  164*0;  February.  3<;a&c.:  March,  Se^C*  April 
37c- May,  diR*e.  Oats— Firm.  C«»b,  80j*c.  Muy,  3,4»c. 
Rye— Firm  at  04c  Harley— quiet  at  tiOABoe.  Flax- 
seed-  Steady  at  *  1.4th  pouk,  813021*.  Bulkmeats— 
Long  Clear,  *6  20;  short  rib,  *«  JUaB  34;  abort  clear. 

55.  l.ard  Firm  at  75  nti.  Cattle  -  s.eudy 
with  a  fre.  r  movement:  Exports,  *5.15»fi:  good  to 
choice  shipping,  *5  3uj,A!0-  common  to  medium, 
*4.5U«u  on,  butcher's  swers.*i®4  Ml:  cows  aud  heifer.* 
at  13  1. 1;  (Stockers  at  S3  30  *,4  feeders  at  *1  2.VA4  6J; 
corn-fed,  Texans.  *4<HU4.flO»  sheep  Oonlrooti  to 
menlum,  *2.io<»5MS:  good  to  choice, *8.90<#i:  extra  at 
*4  23.  Rods  Firm;  Yonkers  at  |l  Wn4  50:  pncielng 
at  *4.41X04.65;  heavy  ut  *4.65®4.V0. 

Boston, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  corn  is  X  higher.  Oats,  Jic.  higher. 

Grain.— Corn— Is  in  moderate  demund  at  steady 
prices.  Steamer  Mixed,  -it«$3ilSiC;  Steamer  Yellow, 
5?<*»7Jac.:  High  Mixed,  57*53  and  No  Grade  54itw 
55c.  per  bush.  Oats  arc  steady  "ah'*  of  No.  1  White 
null  barley,  nt  4 1  V«rl3C-'.  No.  White.  40l*'«/4le.  No  3, 
39.0*3 isc.  and  or  mixed  at  3rf.fi, 4 jc,  p  bush.  Rvic, 
Small  Rales  at.  it*74o.  4?  bu»h.  Dran,  at  *1 7,644  V 
ten  tor  Spring,  and  *is*is  flu  for  wluter.  Fine 
Feed  and  Ml  dill  togs  al  (W.WUSR,  and  Cotton  Seed 
Meal.  *26.50  ton  to  arrive,  aud  *27027  50  on  the 
spot.  Hay  and  writ  aw— Choice  grades  of  hay  have 
been  In  demand  ui  *18**1 9  m>r  ton.  fair  to  good  at 
*i tWfii'i.  and  common  to  fair  at  $H  *15.  Rye  straw  is 
lieid  at  *19  iiVOfor  ehoien.  Swale  Hay  at  *lo  *11.  Out 
Straw  »t  *»gtl0  per  ton.  Hutteh— Northern  ereani- 
erv.  extra,  '.M029c,  choice,  fresh,  ftj»'4T0:  good  to 
choice,  2*)®23c:  Northern  dairy,  Franklin  bounty, 
Vt  extra  23'.b25c:  New  YorK  and  Vermont,  choice, 
23i025c;  siraignt  dairies,  choice,  m.»2he :  fair  to  good 
do,  liigilic.  common  (lu,  io«*Uc:  W extern  creamery, 
extra  32®31C: choice,  an gUue;  good  t>  choice  summer 
uiuKe  M«2dc  Western  dnlry.  choice,  18  »25c.  full  to 
good,  15  a IRC.  Imitation  creamery,  choice.  31*2101 
ladle  choice  Itte'-Sie;  du.  common  to  good,  U)  *l4c. 
Cheese  New  York  and  Varm  int,  choice,  Ul4<e> 1 
p  r,  Weste  n,  choice.  Ill* 'x  12c  lair  I0good,9<e<  le. 
V  tt.  Eaas— Fresh  Cape,  24c.  Eastern.  230.4c:  New 
York  un  i  VI.,  23 021c  Western.  22a ^lc  Provincial, 
13(0 die.  Hears  Peu  choice  unnd  picked,  *1.60*1.75  *< 
bushel;  large,  do,  du,  *1,55  ud.th;  medium  choice,  (1.45 
(01.50,  do.  screened.  *1. 25*1.85;  Yellow  Eyes.  Im¬ 
proved  *2.156*421):  Red  Kidneys,  *2.1Ui*2.20:  Canada 
peas.  80c®l .  10  per  bush,  for  common  to  choice. 
Green  Peas  at  *1.001*1  40.  Potatoes— We  quote 
Eastern,  05«00c.  V  bush;  Northern,  53,055c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday.  February  28, 1865 
Bbradstupps  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  54c. 
lower:  No.2  Red  is  2iste  lower:  No.  1  Red  Is  3c.  low¬ 
er.  Cobn.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  lc.  lower:  No.  3,  is 
2)*e  lower:  gleumer  mixed  Is  2o  lower;  No.  2  Is  2c. 
lower;  steamer  white  Is  unchanged;  steamer  yellow 
la  IJgo  lower. 

Brans. -Quotations;  Marrows,  *1.80*1.85:  mediums 
at  *1 50;  pea  at  Sl.55fitl.fi0:  red  klonty  at  *2.25. 
turtle  soup  at  *2  25  white  kidney  at  *1  90. 

Pea* -Green  nre  quoted  at  $1. '.’Oof  1.25  for  new. 
Southern  blaekoyed,  $:)  6111*8  75  per  two-bushel  bag. 

cloou,  Kkicd  and  tieai.  c lour  Quotations:  Fine 
#2.25  *2. BCh  Superfine,  s2.tiii'*S.OO:  Extra  No.  2,  $3  oo<* 
#3.40  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  *.V.l)>e4.90:  Good 
to  chft.'o  Ettra  Western  *8.85®5.H)-  common  to 
fnlr  extra  Ohio,  *3.0048.50;  good.  3.80*4.00:  good  to 
choice.  *4.  to  .u5.2.v  on  non  m  extra  Minnesota,  *8.006* 
uf.3.  0  clear.  *3.50 ,i.4. hr  ry.-  mtxtur-.  *8.5O<04Ot); 
(nralubts,  *1.25(04.5 ■;  patent,  *4,1.56*534)*  Baker's  ex- 
l> a,  *4  00(04.27; St.  Louis  common  t-  fnlr  extra,  *3.00 
6*8. .5;  fall'  to  good.  $3.'-o*5;  good  to  very  choice,  *4.10 
6tiX.4«:  pH  tout  winter  whent  extra,  #4.*  m  5.60:  city 
mill  extra  for  West  IdOIcs.  $1  Ml-  South  Ameri- 
c »,  *4.t, :.  (,:>.  Socthrr.n  Flour— Common  to  goon  ex¬ 
tra,  #3.15  “.4  20-  good  to  choice,  do.  84.25*5  30.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour  Selling  at  *2  406*2  #6  Ryb  Flour— 
Steady;  Sup  lOoe  at  $3.40*03,35,  latter  lor  choice. 
FKBn  Quoted  for  lo  lbs  at  *15  506*16  fit)  to  80  lbs  at 

?lt(,il5:  100  lbs  at  ai5ml7  Sharps  at  $iSfA20.  Rye 
ed  at  #15<0lH.  l.IN«*KD  Oil.  Meal— Car  lot9,  *25.40 
tn  bulk,  *<1.40  sacked.  Cohn  Meal  Dull  Yellow 
Western  #86*3.20;  and  Brandywine  83.20uH.25. 

Provisions.  -Pom  Tbo  following  aru  the  quota¬ 
tions  #13.75,014  for  new  mess:  Tamtiy  mess,  *14  ,ti4.50: 
clear  back,  *15 50® ifi; extra  prime,*  150  Dressed 
lloqa  Sa'es  at  SDfe.  for  bacon  to  tie.  for  llitht  averages 
and  liUc.  for  pigs.  Cut  Mkats  Pickled  bellies,  for  12 
n.,  average  ut  64*ie.  and  100  bxs.  dry  salted  nboulders 
nt  the  Wrist  for  export  ut  4  6. He ,  City  pickled 
shoulders  quoted  at  5(*c:  smoked  shoulders,  Blfcc: 
pickled  hams.  Ofa'aiOc;  smoked  hntns  at  lol«(a,l  I5yc. 
Middle*  Long  and  short  clear,  half  und  half,  rcir 
February  deliveries  at  Chicago,  quoted  at  6.50e. 
BeEF.— The  Quotations  are  as  follows:  K.xtra  indla 
mess.  *284#  3  50;  extra  mess  In  barrels  at  *11  50(012; 
packet  nt  *12(011.90  for  barrels;  plate  beet  at  *11  50 
6*12.M):  family  at  #t3<*i4.  Beef  Hahn  -Quoted  at  *20.50. 
with  Utile  demand.  Lard  Contract  grade  closed 
held  at  i  25e.  March  option  sales  at  7  I9  »7  22c:  April 
option  soles  at  1 27,t?28c-  May  option  sales  at  7  84 
1*;  37‘  .tune  option  soles  at  7  rltffli. 48o :  JWly  option 
sales  at  7  IS  *' 49e- August,  option  sales  at  7  56c.  For 
city  steam  there  ts  (till  some  irregularity:  one  party 
offers  7  37H*.  while  others  w  11  not  go  abm-c  7  10c-  sales 
at  7  l.*e.  and  at  7  10c.  Refined  1*  dull;  Continent 
quoied,70dc  and  South  American.  1  80c. 

Grain—  wheat  No.  1  Sard  to  arrive, cost,  freight 
and  ln-uranee,  ungrnded  Winter  red,  82*92440: 
No.  2  Milwaukee,  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insur¬ 
ance,  3'c:  No.  2  red.  *Aie  for  roll  receipts  In  eleva¬ 
tor  No  1  red,  97c, and  white  State,  9034c-  No.  3  red, 
March,  SlfRf.i.s'K! do.  April,  rt'36(*89!*c;  do.  May  90& 
91c.  do.  June.  91'i<iV2c.  ltw—  Nominal  at  72c  for 
Western  70*74c  Canada  nud  state  Barley— 
Market  quiet  prtecs  unchanged  No.  2  Two-rowed 
Stute  at  fre  afloat.  Barley  .halt  Dull;  prices  un¬ 
changed.  Gong-Market  favors  buyers.  Ungraded 
mixed,  50'^6tr>2e  No  8,  51c.  steamer  mixed,  5la 51*4e 
in  elpvator-  No.  2  51  He  o.r.  1 5,0  in  elevator,  steamer 
white.  .*i5ov.5656e:  ungraded  white.  53*tC  afloat-  yel¬ 
low,  52c  in  elevator.  No.  2  mixed  tor  February, 
.5iH'‘»-'>l*K,  closing  at  rdqe-  do,  for  March.  498JC,  clos¬ 
ing  at  49400  do.  for  April,  49'.),',  closing  ill  l!4dc  do. 
for  May.  IFia  lMHc;  do.  for  June,  4STR6x4jc  Oats  No. 

3  mixed,  87o;  No.  2,  fWitjtaftK&c-  No.  1,  88540*  No.  8 
white.  »8c;  No.  2,  ds^a'tsq.e:  No.  I,  41c-  mixed 
Western  336*3'Je- w  hite  do,  33ttr<t -lie;  white  State,  40<a» 
•tic:  No.  2  mixed  for  February,  381038140.  do,  for 
March,  86><i!0K64ae  do.  for  May.  36W'«365te. 

Bdtitcr  —The  quotations  are:  for  Creamery,  Elgin, 
«6c  Pennsylvania  extras,  .Wo:  do,  prime  3t<033c: 
ereftmerv  Western,  best,  ut  Sic:  do  State  Fall 
best  ai  do.  Western,  held  at  I7(s>2ue;  State 

tlulrv,  half  firkins,  tub-,  and  pulls,  be, t,  at  26e; 
do,  "prime,  at  23 a '24c;  do,  good  at  2I*22i*:  no,  fair 
nt  116619c.  do.  Welsh  tubs. best.  2Kg?5e  do.  prime.  21® 
22c-  do,  fair,  Pi<i*2i)e:  do  firkins  and  tubs,  best,  at 
2f'/*23c- do,  prime  at  I9w20(!:  do,  good,  at  UdtlSe.  do, 
Inlr,  nt  lifildfie:  do.  firkins,  hc-t,  nt  *>®'21e:  do, 
prime,  nt  lflc:  do  good,  at  17mI8c;  do,  ft.li-  nt  14® 
leer  Western  Imitation  creamery, choice,  at  24®26c; 
(lo,  prime,  at  2IC;  do.  fair,  nt  ific.  Western  dairy, 
choice  at  20e;  do,  prime  at  l7®l8c:do,  fair,  at  13® 
14e;  do,  poor  nt  l(i<*llc:  Western  factory,  fresh,  best, 
at  20<d>2!c;  do,  fair,  nt  154617c  do.  poor,  at  10®llc; 
grease,  9^666140*  rolls  at  is®16e.  for  ucst. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received;  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  nt  35e  :  Western 
do,  at  84® 35c:  York  und  Bradford,  27<®28c:  dairy,  at 
23®24c:  receipts,  l.soO.  From  Boston— Market  dull: 
Extra  northern  ereuinery  al  26®2se;  Western  extra 
do.  82-033e:  dairy  selected  at  28®25o,  From  Chicago. 
—  Market  steady.  Extra  creamery  at  frHam  extra 
dairy  at 26c. 

Cheese.  The  following  are  the  quotations  for- 
Fancy  colored  at  12lt,< -.  do,  white  at  i2Q(«12Hc; 
choice  at  11447612c,  (Job  lots  JSe):  llUe  for  fine; 
good  lots.  MUlOltc  fair  Jots,  9<aiH6e;  light  skims 
ut  7®9c-  skims  nt  2uJRyc-  Ohio  fiats  at.  1l46ll5tiC. 
for  best  8,0 ’ tic  for  fair  to  good;  Pennsylvania 
skims.  8c.  for  prime:  24ic.  for  good,  nud  l®15ac.  for 
common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele- 
granm  were  received-  From  Philadelphia- Market 
quiet-  eheddnrs  ut  ttfcattc  fiats  at  MQe  receipts, 
in)  boxes.  From  Ronton -Market  dull  extra  at  12® 
12i6e.  From  Chicago  Market  quiet*  Cheddars,  lie. 

Eaos.— The  qnotutlon*  are:  State,  fresh  at  mark,  at 
•i856e.' Western.  23«28)6e-  Southern,  loss  off. 28®2o>6e; 
Limed,  19(019140.  for  State.  19c-  for  unhadtan.  and 
IK® I9e.  for  Western;  Imported,  184*184*0. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Pxehaugo  the  follow*- 
Itjk  telegrams  were  received:  Fioru  Philadelphia— 
—Mamet  easy  quoted  at  27<a27Vic.*  receipts,  l.0(». 
From  Boston  Market  lower*  quoted  at  234t24)sC. 
From  Chicago  - Quoted  ni  24?Hc.  From  Baltimore— 
Market  firm  quoted  at  27c  receipts  light. 

Ijvr  Poultry  Chlokeu.v  near  by.  ♦  B,  I2e;  do, 
Southern  and  Western,  iPv»l2e  fowls,  Jersey.  State 
aid  iYunsylvnnin.  net  lb,  l4(/*l*H':  'to  Western,  14® 
Hue  roosters,  old  8c  turkeys, per  lb  ,  I2<<si 4c.:  ducks 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn  0  pair,  90o«t,*l.25:  do, 
Western,  per  pair,  81)0.0*1:  geese  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Peuusylvanla,  per  pair.  *1  75, *2  do.  Western, 
per  pair  *1.30(61.75;  pigeons,  per  pair,  5t)e. 

Dkksmko  Poultry.—  Kroxen  nt  14c.  for  turkeys, 
nud  12*6®' 8c  for  chlukeus.  Fresh  killed— Turkeys. 
Philadelphia,  I5e  Jersey  ut  14®  5c:  State  and  West- 
ei  n,  nt  18  >  no-  ehlekcDs,  Flillndelphla.  spring,  select¬ 
ed  broilers,  24»25e;  Jersey  and  Bucks  (  ouuty,  dry 
picked.  I5«17e;  do.  btute  uud  Western,  I8*®l4c; 
fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  ttAlle;  do.  Jersey,  18c 
®14c,  ducks.  Philadelphia,  per  lb,  17*0 18c  do  Long 
island,  I60IV.  do.  Smie  and  Western,  per  lb,  14® 
Ific;  VVt-steru.  Inferior.  Hut  14c  squabs,  uhlte,  per 
doe  ,  *3.76(61'  do.  dark,  per  do*.  *2. 75m, 3. 

game -Wild  ducks-  cunvna.  Western,  per  pair,  *2  59 
«t*2  75:  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  $i.25»1.50; 
wild  pigeons  at  (hod. so  per  do*. 

CoTtOK.— The  quotations  according  10  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows* 

^  p  w 

Orleans  Texas 
Uplands  and  Gull. 


Ordinary .  9M 

iltrlut Ordinary .  9  II  16 

Good  Ordinary .  lot* 

Strict  Wood  Ordinary .  lot* 

Low  Middling .  II  3-16 

strict  Low  Middling .  ills 

Middling . .  115* 

flood  Middling . .  II  1 1-16 

Strict  Good  Middling..  .  117* 

Middling  Fnlr .  12M, 

Fair  . . % .  ■  I2t* 

6TA1.SKD  , 

wood  Ordinary....  87*  I  Low  Middling .  hbk 

S' rlet  Wood  Ord.  9  9-16  |  Middling .  11 

Fbebii  Kuo  its.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  *2,50  A3  Tit  Greoulugs,  #2  7i«*8.  Cranber¬ 
ries  Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  crate.  *3  750 4.25;  do.  pel 
bbl,  *14®14  BO'  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate.  *3.5004, 
Jersey,  poor,  per  craie  #3 a, 3. 2'  Florida  oranges  at 
*2.50®2.75  per  box  for  best,  aud  *2.25<02.5U  for  poor. 

Dried  Ftturrs.  Th-  following  are  the  quotfttlou* 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apples,  7V*e:  cboteedo.  6)«<06«o. 
good  do.  5)ii®6c;  fancy  North  Carolina  sun  drwu 


91* 

9  15-16 
10»4 
UV? 

II  7-16 

IW 

11*4 

11  15-16 
1 24* 
121* 
13H 


914 

9  15  14 
1094 

HH>„  .. 
11  1-I6 

HH. 

11  D-16 

12V6 

121* 

131* 
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head:  St.  Louis  steers,  969  it,  $5  85'  do.  1,165  lb,  $5  35; 
do,  1,098  ft.  tr>  60  and  SI  per  head;  do,  l,<««  ft,  *5  90 
Western  steers,  1.24*  lb,  *575-  do,  1,018  S^e-,  55  tb, 

loss  #1 00  per  head:  Western  hulls,  1,315  tb,  I';  Jersey 
dryeows,  90S  lb,  *3  10 

CALVES.— Veals,  124  tb,  at  7'fe;  common  grassers,  266 
tb,  at  Sh.e;  veals,  HO  lb,  nt8!*c  do.  142  lb,  af  8c;  do. 
U5(al8fl  tb,  at  do.  110®  170  tb,  at  Gt»9)*c. 

Shkkp  and  Lambs  -Total  receipts  for  six  days 
89,968  head  asaltiHtiT, 156  head  for  the  correspond  lux 
time  last  week.  Western  lambs,  ,2  lb.  $605-  State 
sheep,  106  tb.  5J4C1  do.  100  lb,4?^c  do,  99  tb,  *1 80*  Mich 
Kan  do.  89  lb.  4tt?o:  do.  87  tb,  4V4C-  do,  86  lb,  to*  State 
lambs,  «H  tb,  r.iHo:  do,  9i  tb, 1  to'"  do  8<i  i»,  *«  80;  State 
sheep  am  lambs,  94  tb,  6c,  do.  78  ft,  M*C:  state  sheep, 
PO  tb.  54<c:  Western  do,  hi  n  ,  444,"  do.  85  tb.  4k>c 
Ohio  sheep,  118  l>,  Vic  State  do,  5*41  tb.  he;  do.  ft?  it,, 
444c  .MIc  hi  can  (10.99  ft,  5c*  do.  I  Oh  It'.  3<*;  State*  sheep. 
liHltb.  r-c  "Modoes"  T9  lb,  8Uc.  Western  sheep,  10,  tb, 
lUe:  Ohio  lambs.  67  ft,  w*c:  Western  lambs,  «3  tb 
*5  1*194  '•Modoes."  Jersey-red,  ill  -ft,  I'qe;  do,  (4  lb, 
*860. 

Hoos.  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  84,14' head 
against  27,685  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  Country  dressed  mi  ill  further  declined  J|c. 
per  tb.  and  (he  market  was  extremely  dull  Heavy 
sold  at  5<i54ic:  medium  at  8*%b?4c:  and  Uahr  at  6*4  * 
6840-  Ohio  hogs,  160  lb,  at  *5  10:  Western  pigs,  121  ft, 
at  1-5. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  THE  CHEAPEST  MADE 


AUInFTNE  DRV  condition  May  be  readily  sown  by  hand.  Each  bag  P  LA  INI*  Y  BRANDED  and 
a  tac  attached  giving  full  directions  for  use 

If  used  In  connection  with  Stable  Manure,  the  quantities  recommended  may  be  reduced.  May  be  applied 
broadcast  or  scattered  lu  the  rows  before  planting,  and  also  at  any  hoeing  or  cultivation. 

These  manures  produce  earlier,  larger,  and  better  quality  of  crops  ot  potatoes  and  vegetables  than  farm 
yard  or  stable  manure. 

Prices  on  Cara  or  Boat. 
Per  ton  Per  bag 
2,000  tbs  200  lbs. 

For  Potatoes— Use  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure— 3  to  10  bags  per  acre . .  $48.00  14.80 

The  largest  yields  of  potatoes  on  record  were  grown  by  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  New 
York  hr.  with  this  Manure. 

During  past  year  Dr  W.  S.  Combs,  Freehold,  X.  .T,,  grew  on  one  acre  523  bushels,  and  on 
14  acres.  4,48  •  bushels  Xo  rot,  quail  tv  very  superior. 

This  manure  Is  also  specially  recommended  for  Asparagus,  Beets.  Mangolds,  Early  Tur¬ 
nips.  and  may  be  used  on  all  early  truck  and  vegetables.  It  Is  not  quite  so  forcing  as 
the  next  following  manure. 

For  Vegetnlilo* -Onions.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers.  Melons,  and  all  truck,  use  the  Mapes  Com¬ 
plete  Manure  ifor  general  uso  Four  to  10  bags  per  acre,  broadcast,  rakiu»,  or  harrow¬ 
ing  In....,.,,  . . . .  50.00  5.00 

For  Frnita-Strawberrles,  Raspberries,  Grape  Vines  and  all  Fruit  Trees,  use  lu  early  Spring 
the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure.  One  hundred  pounds  to  2.00U  square  feet— work  In 

around  trees  as  far  u.«  the  brunches  or  roots  extend  ...  4r'.00  4.00 

This  manure  Is  for  Increasing  the  fruiting  power  of  trees  and  vine*.  If  a  fertilizer  Is  de¬ 
sired  for  making  more  rapid  wood  growth,  the  Potato  Manure  may  be  used  In  the  same 
way  as  the  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

For  Cabbnge  utid  Cn uliflowert*— Use  the  Mapes  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Manure— five  to  10 

bags  per  acre . 45.00  4.50 

This  manure  ts  used  largely,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  stable  manure,  by  many  of  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  growers  at  Maftituck,  L,  I.,  and  by  cabbage  growers  at  east  end  or  Long  Island 
and  elsewhere. 

For  Tobacco— Use  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure— eight  to  10  bags  per  acre. .  50.00  5.00 

For  Sweet  •  or n.  Field  Com,  and  Corn  Fodder,  use  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure— three  to  four 

bags  per  acre . . 46.00  4.60 

For  Turnips  ilatel-Use  the  Mapes  "A"  Brand  Manure .  .  40.00  4.00 

This  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  using  in  the  hills  or  rows  for  all  crops  -  it  is  very  safe. 

For  G  rnsa  To t>- 1) rr*s*ng- Pastures  and  Lawns— Use  the  Mapes  Grass  and  Grain  Spring  Top- 

Dressing— one  to  three  bags  per  acre . .  47.00  4.70 

This  is  much  superior  to  stable  manure  for  spring  application,  particularly  around  dwell¬ 
ings.  croquet-grounds,  and  lavrns. 

For  use  in  drills  or  hills,  in  the  place  of,  and  In  the  same  way  as,  Peruvian  Guano,  use  the 
Complete  Manure  for  general  use. 

The  itlnpes  Pure  Ground  Bone:  Fine .  .  35  00  3.50 

Feels  his.— By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  ship 
at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  in  car-load  lots. 

Those  ordering  fr  -m  us,  even  by  the  simile  bag.  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 
Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  ad  crops. 


Hors.  The  quotation*  are:  New  at  IW,  for  best: 
I4<tiic.  for  good  to  prime:  Ifclit.  for  low  grades: old 
at  8  ii  10c;  Pacific  coast  at  12ta  1 6c. 

Rick  —Quotations:  Carolina  uml  Louisiana  com¬ 
mon  to  fair  at  4Kta5i,f  good  to  prime  at  M4&i)C: 
choice  ut  8 Hi- 4.699C;  extra  head  at  56* a 6640 :  Ran¬ 
goon  at  its  <.5e.,  doty  paid,  and  *!Njti'<!‘Xe.  In  bond: 
Patna  at  SWfcSWe:  Java  at  $*,**»*••- 
Seeds-— For  clover  there  ts  mtmll  demand.  The 
Quotations  arc  as  follows:  3c.  for  prime  Western, 
sue.  for  choice,  nnd  8q,c.  Tor  extra  choice  Timothy 
is  quiet  and  unchanged;  quoted  at  $1 55wl.65. 
Linseed  is  nominal:  quoted  at  *1  WlVgeash, 

SUQAR.— The  quotu tlousare, 

Cut  loat.  6Q.<ts4i(*.  crusued.  6^sii<mc:  powdered, 
6Ue;  granulated,  hj%ci6  3-16e  mould  "  A,"  6tf*e;  con- 
fection',r«'  ‘A."  8W»  IS-iert  standard  'A."  5  13  16c: 
off  A.  5W®’Atc:  white  extra  ”C,"  59$<»5)ttt-  yellow 
extra  “C,»  O,"  4%®1J«e:  ye*  low*.  4W#49*e. 

Tallow.  -  Prime  city  quoted  at  6I4C.  with  *2 
charge  for  packages  Sales  ore  70,000 lbs  In  lots  at 
at  6V,c.  A  lot  of  25  hhds,  City  for  first  half  of  .March 
was  sold  ut  6W?c 

Tobacco. -Kent no  ky  steady  but  quiet.  Sales  of  25 
hhds  NO.  2  for  March  at  «&e,  and  25  Tor  June  at  «9i>c, 
VKOtcrABUts.— The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes- 
Rose.  Maine,  per  double  headed  bbl.,  *2*2  23  Rose, 
*1.62 .*2  Tor  State  ♦  bbl.  1  Burbuuk,  $!,5lL#$i  7  •  F 
bbl-  Peerless,  at  $t.t,0  *  bbl,  tin  double  bended  bbls. 
25c.’  should  he  added  to  the  above  quotations.) 
Sweet  potutoes  at  $5  50.  Beeli— Bermuda,  per  crate, 
*1  7Ji>*2  Cabbages  —  Florida,  per  bbl,  at  *.laJi0; 
Long  Island,  per  100,  at  *  w  to.  Celery ,  per  dozen 
bunches,  at  *1  J5?.U  75.  Kale— Norfolk,  per  bbl,  at  88 
OnioD*—  Knxtrm  wtiHe,  per  l»t>l  S  *<><&«  ea^t- 
ern.  yellow,  do-,  ot  *4  »  425  State. yellow,  do.,  at  *3.75 
<24:  Eastern,  red,  bulk,  per  bbl,  at  $»  N»;  Chester 
red  bulk,  per  bbl,  <4.2  *1  50.  Pen*  Florida,  cboi  -e, 
ner  eruie,  at  SSotf.  String  Bean*-  Horldu,  choice, 
oer  crate.  S  I  4.5  Squash  Marrow,  per  bbl.  75cwSi 
do,  HUbbnrd,  per  bbl,  at  Stdnach-Norfolk: 

ner  bbl.  at  $661 7.  Tomotoes  Florida  choice ibustiel 
crate,  ul  *1  60(3.2;  Bermuda,  per  box,  at  3tv»i’c,  Nan 
sau.  per  box,  at  25ia50e.  Turnips  Rus.>ia  Canada, 
per  bbl,  at  9.e®$l;  Russia,  Long  IslaDd,  per  bbl,  at 
$1(3)1.25. 

WOOL.-X  Ohio  at  8Hc;  XX  do.  at  84c  No.  1  do,  at 
S2Vv«i33c  delaine  at  87c;  Colorado  at  18-ante  Spring 
Toxns  at  21.428c  f-dl  do,  at  l«a.l«c-  butry  spring  at 
11<S?12C'  Spring  California  at  22e. 

Boston,  February  27.  -  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
flporoft  have  been  niiio.t.  MJahlttJiH  X.  sells  at  MKj. 

iivvovo  .  i  j  ...  .  1 _ 1  »  Ut  .  I 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
*e<  vlng  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  U79  Washington  8t„  New  York  City. 


215  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

O  TJ  B. 

Complete  Manures. 

Prepared  specially  for  each  crop,  furnish  just  the 
plant  food  the  erop  requires,  and  med  upon  the  same 
land  for  several  years;  produced  Immense  crops  each 
year. 

A  A  Ammontated  Superphosphate,  a  splendid  high 
grade  arrlcle,  made  from  bone.  Price  $37.50  per  ton. 

Pelican  Bone  Fertilizer,  :i  thoroughly  rellible 
article,  made  from  bone,  but  not  so  high  test  as  the 
"A  A  Ammontat  d."  Price  $32.50. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  Strict  Purity. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  “Facts  for  Farmers  ” 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 


158  Front  Street.  New  York. 


rtlKb  DISSOLVED 

S.C. PHOSPHATE 

containing  upwards  of  IS  per  cent,  of  available 
phonphoric  ncitl.  can  be  obtained  by  the  ton  or 
cargo  at  low  prices  from 

A.  L.  SARDY, 

10  Burling  Slip  New  York. 


pan  mmi-inA  Februnry  Si.  —  common  oiacK 
fleece  at  5c-  common  and  cot  ted  do  at  24u  common 
fleece  at  20c-  black  do,  at  20u:  washed  lock*,  at  1  Halle. 
u  fleece  at  :0c  Ohio  XX  fleece  at  ?'!ne.  do,  at  34cj 
Ohlonn't  Pennsylvania  tine  do,  at  33c:  Mich Wu.u  X 
and  above  a'  We:  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  96 
elotuing  ni  32^.0 :  Pennayl vanla  medium  clothing 
and  delaine  ut  82c:  Pcnn»ylvaula  mwltum  clothing 
ohto  do.  at  tie;  do,  tv  blood  do,  at  (4e  West¬ 
ern  medium  do.  nt  38c.  Ohio  tine  delaine  at  371tC;  do, 
selected  at  38c-  do,  dcloJuc  at  37c:  combing  braid  at 
30c-  PeDtisvlvauia  t4ti<*lalue  at  Hie-  do,  l,  combing 
at a3m  do.  *1  do.  at  *0c  Ohio  do,  at  “H*  Wo»ternM 
do  32c-  Pennsylvania  tm-dlum  ctmiblug  at  Stic:  Ohio 
do!  at  37e:  lob  at  31c;  black  mb  »t  25c-  do.  st  81c; 
noils  at  19*'a45c-  raohub  al-duc:  dead  pulled  ul  15c  One 
city  super  do.  at  WV  city  super  do,  nt  27 c  do,  nt  250; 
do  at  25-bc:  w  e-tern  do.  at  2.-C.  coarse  pulled  »t  5  c: 

.  ..,.IU*1  *  4  f  >,  l  ihin  nTinnar<*liJi  li  f  AD1*>  At.  WP ! 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANTYI  M’F’G  CORP., 
Hlgganuru.  Conn. 
Warehouse,  3S  So.  Market  St.,  Boston  ‘  “  j. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Agents  j 

,  . »  anted,  j 

Mg  Pr^ce 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  natural  guano,  containing  over  45  per  oerit. 
of  bone  phosphate  of  lime  and  1.25  per  oent.  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  fertilizer  for  all  farm  crops.  Price,  *2'  per 
ton,  delivered  on  board  railroad  or  steamboat  In 
New  York;  also  nt  lowest  market  prices,  Sulphate 
of  Ammopts,  German  Sulphate  of  Potash,  aud  nil  fer¬ 
tilizing  chemicals.  Send  tor  circular  to 
liHAS,  SPEAK.  Jr.,  85  W  e*t  !*u..  New  York. 


Choice  Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  Garden-  Potatoes 
aS>p*-ciallv.  Over 2W  varieties 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

M.  K.  PIEK«*ON. 

Mt.  Pleasant  8red  Fa.  at.  __ 

8eneca  Custle,  Out.  Co..  8.  1. 


New  early  white  prissf.  potato, 

and  Garden  Queen  Sweet  Cora,  *36  in  Prizes. 
New  and  true  seeds,  our  Tree  and  Plant  Aunual 
free.  GEO.  11.  COL V  1  N. 

Dalton,  Pa. 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Peruvian  Guano, 

170  FRONT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


BENCH’S 

RIDING  OR  WALKING 
CORN  AND  FALLOW 


BOWKER’S 

GROUND  BONE 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


With  double  row 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  lit  one 
M  :i  c  h  i  n  e.  Received 
medal  and  h  1  g  h  e  s  t. 
award*  of  merit  ut 
tlic  Great  Southern 
exposition.  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky.,  anil  u 
nil  mi  her  of  State 
Fair.  In  1S-S8. 


new  Iona  Saturday  February  28,  I&5; 

Beeves  -Total  receipts  for  six  days  11.858  head 
again*!  9.129  head  for  tie-  corresponding  time  last 
week  Sales;  Lancaster  Countv  P.  nn  steers,  1.825 
ft,  $6 60-  do,  ,433  «-  *6  ail  do.  1.465  ft,  $0 .56  do.  1.3.8  ft. 
*6  6-  do  1.306  ft,  $6  56:  do.  1,10U  ft,  *6  0:  do,  1,488  1b, 
86  4a’  dll!  1,415  ft,  $6  10:  do  1, .67  ft.  *5  9^;  do,  1,194  ft, 
85  96-  I  ill  tb,  8-5  65-  do,  ,153  ft.  13  70:  do,  1,21-1  ft,  *5(6: 
do  1(66  ft.  $ ’»);  do,  1,6^4  ft.  •5‘0;  do,  1^40  ft.  $5  50; 
Western  steer*,  t.l'i  ft.  $5  45;  Stale  oxen.  1.407  ft,  5c: 
cows,  923  ft,  3c;  Indiana  steers,  l.noo  ft,  954c  sc  ft:  do, 
l«»  lilt*  u:  do.  1.151  ft,  $3  56:  Vtilcagii  do,  1.431  ft. 
*5;  is),  do.^,19'  ft-  *-5  71:  00.7,142  ft  ,  »5  6  do,  1.145  ft, 
85,4i’  levs  8(  l(Cr  head*  do,  i,l4t  ft,  85  Re.  do,  1,154,  *5  40 
do  nu  m  *  an.  do,  u) .54  ».  *5  2  -  do.  1.100  ft.  >^c.  55 
ft  do.  1.178  ft,y®*e:  do.  9>9  ft.«SO:dO,  1,64.5  ft,  9c  mixed 
\\Vvit-ru  ►tei-rs,  1,249  ft-,  8* -6  du,  1,188  ft. 86  do.  1,0 .» 
m,  85  6  .  do.  1,693  ft,  *10W*,  Western  tUiokers,  Ml  ft, 
•4  5);  do,  918  ft,  83  SO-  dry  cows,  3«5  ft.,  82  w  bulls, 
1  2QU  ft,  4c  do  1/tO  ft,  4Q(-  do.  1,106  ft,  IWCl  'bi,  2,158 
4Uc  Ohio  do,  1,171  ft. >5  65:  do.  1.17s  ft,  $5  50;  bulls, 
1  255  ft,  me;  State  steers,  975  ft,  illiC,  55  ft  less  81  per 
head  State  oxen,  1,724  ft,  *5ti0;  do.  1,466  ft,  #1  h) 
corn-fed  Chorokees,  991  ft,  9^c,  55  ft,  and  50c  per 


Dr.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  the  Maine  State  Inspector  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  states  of  this  bone:  “The  stock  from  which 
sample  was  taken,  was  well  grown,  being  line  and 
even-  Tlie  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  shows 
it  to  have  bt-cu  prepared  from  PIKE  BO  N  K  of  good 
quality  *' 

This  bone  la  obtained  from  the  Brighton  Abattoir, 
where  large  number*  of  cattle  and  sheep  art-  slaugh¬ 
tered  dally,  and  contains  all  the  fertilizer  properties 
of  raw  bone,  being  dried  and  ground  within  a  few 
UoUrH  after  t  he  cattle  are  slaughtered.  It  ls.ttieretore 
much  superior  to  most  of  the  so  called  pure  bone, 
which  I-  picked  upon  old  pa-turc*  hd.1  the  Western 
prulrlps»and  which  lm«  lost  much  of  Its  value  by  long 
exposure  to  the  weather.  For  further  particulars, 
address 

BOWKEK  FERTILIZER. 

Boston,  Aina* 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 
Fertilizing  Chemicals 

A.  L.  SARDY,  10  Burling  Slip,  N.Y 


Thousands  in  nse  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  .his  season  U  three  times  as  large  as 
last  year.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted  In  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 

Address  //  Eye  H  x-  lilt OJCG OLD, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  1'u. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

The'ienuine  Yank.ee  So^p. 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  aud  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  tor  heavy  beards 
and  a  deli,  ate  skin. 
Standard  torquality 
in  the  U.  S.  Na5-y. 
Has  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  Sample  ft?  •  2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B.  \V  1LL1  AMS  CO,,  Giattinborr,  Co;  n. 
Formerly  \V ILL11U1  A  Bao*..  Moacaeiltr,  1>40. 


P  VC-SIMILE. 


S  GENUINE  X 

YANKEE  SOAP. 

VtAWCKlISTER  CONH, 

M7LLLLYSd  BROTHERS 

CntouneHO  »P'?TWC*RitS. 


A  combination  of  Ctasscs,  recoin iiiendod  by  William  Crozier,  one  of  tha  most  succcssiul  tarniers  muiecounirj.  r.isiuie» 
an*!  Hay  fields  hold  good  for  twenty  years  without  renewal  by  sowing  this  mixture.  For  details,  aud  an  interesting  article  on 
grasses,  see  llendei'son's  Am  n/irr's  Mutuuit,  sent  free  on  application. _ _ _ 

Saskatchewan  fife  spring  wheat.-  Uncqualed  for  productiveness,  earliness  and 

freedom  from  smut,  and  nil  diseases.  Priced  uml  described  in  ZZWnh’ivw  v'v  American  For/nrr's  free  on  application. 

ROOTS  FOR  FEEDING.— The  growing  of  Root  Oops  for  Farm  Stock  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  that  is 

“  Manual  (sent  free  on  application) 


SEED 

DRILL 


M  r’s 

,  and  other  seeds  used  for  such  crops,  all  at  low  rates. 

varieties,  such  as  Golden  Dew-Drop , 
cUc.,  at  very  low  rates.  See  uaturul  sized 

described  and  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices  in  Henderson's 

Manual,  to  be  hail  freo  on  application. _ _ _ _ _ — _ 

—  ■■I—  p—  a  n  nil  n  A  VO  This  new  work  on  American  Farming,  written  by 

rl  t,  r  A  IvlYI  “  M  T  O.  William  Crozier  and  Peter  Henderson,  has,  since 

Ictobcr  received  hundreds  of  the  strongest  endorsements  from  agricultural  papers  and  practical  farmers 
It  is  a  book  of  400  pages,  235  illustrations,  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  sent,  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
free  on  orders  amounting  to  $20.00  and  upward.  For  conditions  by  which  the  book  can  be  obtained,  see 


Hand  Cultivator,  ^ 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

ArimlttH  by  leading  Seeilameu  and  Market  Garden 
ers  i'u-i -ywiwre  u>  be  tlie  moat  perfect  an?I  reliable 
iiupli-uirnts  In  use  for  plant  lug  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Betearr  of  r.i.  j;  Imi'  rtioitsi  Inquire  for 
the  genuine  machine-  which  are  made  only  bv  - 

T.  B.  EVERETT  CO.  i  Boston,  Mass. 

•6-??d  for  cijvulArs.  giving  t*l«*t  prior.  »ml  improvement.- 


FIELD  CORN,  iv 


_ _  ,'e  have  for  sale  in  splendid  samples  all  load  in 

Oueen  of  the  Prairie,  Golden  Jleanttj ,  Deaming,  Longfellow, 
illustrations  In  Henderson's  American  Farmer's  Manual. 

The  above,  ;n  well  us  a  complete  list  of  other  Fa  rm  Seeds,  are 
American  Fanner's  Manual-,  to  be  bad  freo  on  application.  _ 


HIDDEN  NAME.  Embossed  ami  Floral  Souvenir 
I’urds  with  name,ami  ttew*ainples,l')cts.  Elegant 
Present  Free-  TITTLE  BROS..  North  Haven.  Ct. 
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for  ti)e  T)oim0. 


A  CALIFORNIA  COUSIN’S  HOME. 

LILLIE  WILSON. 

hen  I  wrote  to  you 
last  Spring,  we  lived 
in  the  Valley  in  Tu¬ 
lare  Co.,  Cal.  but  we 
have  beeD  compelled 
to  move  to  tbe 
mountains  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ray  papa's 
health.  We  have 
only  been  here  a 
week,  and  it  seems 
very  odd,  to  live 
with  mountains  on 
all  sides  of  us;  they 
do  look  so  lovely; 
on  the  south  and 
west,  they  are  covered  with  Live  Oak,  Manza- 
nita.and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  all  of  different 
shades  of  green,  and  under  all,  is  a  nice  car¬ 
pet  of  green  erass.  Oh,  such  large  rocks  as 
there  are  of  every  shape  almost! — some  looking 
as  if  laid  together  by  the  hand  of  man,  others 
as  if  thrown  out  by  a  volcano.  On  the  north 
is  whatis  called  Bald  Mountain,  because  there 
are  so  few  trees  on  it.  and  the  vegetation  is 
not  so  abundant  as  where  there  are  more 
trees.  To  the  east,  over  a  low  range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  can  be  seen  Pine  Ridge,  covered  with 
stately  pines,  and.  farther  back,  a  mountain 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  a  dazzling  sight,  for 
the  suu  is  shining  bright;  and  down  in  a  little 
valley  between  the  hills  is  my  present  home. 

I  can  surely  tell  the  Cousins  of  the  wild 
flowers  this  Spring,  for  I  shall  oe  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  every  one  I  can  find.  I  did  not  write  as 
I  promised  before,  for  the  reason  that  we  did 
not  take  our  trip  to  the  mountains  until  Sep 
ternber,  and  then  the  flowers  were  nearly  all 
gone.  Uncle  Mark,  the  seeds  you  sent  did 
nicely.  1  bad  such  a  big  bed  of  them,  and 
have  saved  lots  of  seed  for  this  year,  and  hope 
to  have  a  flue  display  of  flowers.  We  have  two 
seedling  geraniums  in  bloom — one  pink,  and 
the  other  red,  both  single.  We  had  several 
more  budded,  but  tbe  plants  all  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots  aud  packed  in  boxes 
for  tbeir  60-mile  ride,  so  we  had  to  cut  them 
back  considerably,  and  will  not  have  any  blos¬ 
soms  for  some  time.  We  brought  over  200 
plants,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  lose  any  of 
them,  except  some  coleuses — they  are  so  ten¬ 
der. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Cousins  have  a 
collection  of  cacti.  We  have  nearly  50  varie¬ 
ties,  some  of  them  very  pretty  and  some  hor¬ 
ridly  ugly.  Let  me  tell  you  of  some:— First 
on  the  list  stands  a  night-blooming  ODe  from 
Florida,  said  to  climb  to  the  Pip  of  the  tallest 
trees  and  to  have  white  flowers  a  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter;  it  has  no  thorns,  and  is  as  lovely  as  a 
plant  can  well  be.  Another,  also  a  night- 
bloomer,  has  long,  flat  leaves;  we  have  several 
more  night  -  bloomers,  some  with  square 
leaves,  some  tbree-coruered,  and  others 
round,  and  one  creeping  one  that  looks  like  a 
snake,  for  we  have  it  coiled  around  a  stick, 
set  m  the  middle  of  the  pot.  We  have  one 
called  the  Running  Jayhawker  from  Texas; 
get  near  it,  and  you  will  think  it  well  named, 
for  its  spines  are  over  an  inch  aud  a-liaJf  long. 
This  is  not  a  Night-blooming  Cereus.  We 
have  also  a  pretty  one,  just  the  shape  of  a 
melon,  aud  called  the  Melon  Cactus.  This  lias 
five  branches,  or  leaves,  no  two  alike — it’s  the 
oddest  one  in  the  whole  lot.  The  Lace  Cactus 
is  very  pretty  to  look  at.  An  ugly  thing, 
with  curved  spines,  five  in  a  place,  is  called 
the  Devil’s  Pincushion;  auother,  with  branch¬ 
es  like  a  stnaU  tree,  has  just  enough  spines  to 
induce  people  to  let  it  alone. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Cousins  that  they  need 
not  stay  east  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  in  order 
to  have  nuts,  as  Mrs.  Fisher  tells  them ;  they 
can  come  to  California;  we  raise  California 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  almonds,  and  peanuts  in 
the  valley,  and  we  are  going  to  try  them  up 
here.  We  have  some  black  walnut  trees  at  tbe 
valley  home,  the  seed  of  which  came  from 
Iowa ;  but  the  trees  are  small  yet,  so  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  bear  or  not.  We  tried 
butternuts  aud  shellbarks,  but  they  were  a 
failure. 

- ♦-*-•♦- - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Have  you  got  any 
little  girl  just  three  years  old  in  the  Club? 
My  Mamma  read  some  letters  to  me  to-day; 
she  tried  so  bard  to  keep  me  still  from  waking 
the  baby  that  she  was  most  wore  out,  so  she 
said  she  would  read  some,  and  I  liked  that 
little  girl  what  had  the  calf. 

My  Mamma  said  1  couldn’t  come  in  the 
Club  ’less  that  1  had  a  garden,  so  my  Papa 
said  he  would  get  me  a  little  hoe  from  the 
city,  and  I  told  my  Mamma  what  I  wanted  to 
grow.  1  want  to  grow  onions  and  morning 
glories!  I  can’t  hoe  very  much,  because  I’m 


so  little,  but  I’ve  got  a  little  maid,  Norah,  aud 
she  can  borrow  my  Mamma’s  hoe.  I’ll  show 
Norah  how  to  make  a  garden.  My  hand  is 
tired  aud  my  Mamma’s  tired.  Wo  wrote  this 
together;  I’m  holding  her  “fum'1  (thumb),  be¬ 
cause  she  couldn’t  get  on  at  all  holding  my 
hand.  Please  send  me  some  seeds — onions  and 
morning  glories.  Your  little  niece, 

SALLIE  PALMER  GRIMES. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Will  you  not  be  good 
natured  enough  to  add  to  your  number  a 
lonely  little  girl  who  very  seldom  has  any¬ 
thing  to  amuse  her  ?  'It’s  true  she  is  only  a  tot 
of  a  thing  of  three,  but  she  has  a  goodly  stock 
of  energy  aud  enthusiasm,  and  she  has  gone 
into  this  matter  with  earnestness  aud  purpose. 
She  importunes  for  her  garden  out-of  doors 
and  solaces  herself  just  at  present  with  a  box 
on  the  gallery,  in  which  she  plants  everything 
she  can  get  hold  of,  from  a  peach  stone  aud 
orange  seeds  down  to  cypress  viues. 

This  letter  was  her  own  idea  and  mostly 
her  own  words,  mistakes  aud  all,  aud  she 
talks  about  “Uncle  Mark”  as  if  she  had  known 
him  all  her  life  instead  of  hearing  of  him  for 
the  first  time  yesterday,  so  I  venture  to  send 
tbe  dear  baby’s  letter.  Yours  truly, 

Rapides  Parish,  La.  MRS.  T.  L.  grimes. 

(The  dear  little  girl  is  very  welcome,  in¬ 
deed,  and  we  are  all  glad  that  her  mamma 
helped  her  write  us  such  -a  nice  little  letter. 
You  shall  have  some  seeds  for  your  garden, 
little  girl,  and  we  will  look  for  auother  letter 
from  you  in  the  Summer,  telling  us  all  about 
it.— UNCLE  MARK  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— As  I  am  interested 
in  flowers  and  vegetables,  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  13  years  old;  I  go  to  school 
10  mouths  in  a  year.  You  see  I  do  not  have 
much  time  for  gardening— only  mornings  and 
afternoons  before  and  after  school,  and  part 
of  that  time  I  help  to  take  care  of  the  chickens 
aud  turkeys.  My  grandma  cares  for  the  poul¬ 
try;  she  was  taken  sick  when  our  turkeys 
were  like  quails,  aud  then  I  had  to  care  for 
them.  She  had  about  70  growing  nicely  and 
they  were  taken  sick  and  I  saved  38  of  the 
flock  and  cared  for  them  myself.  My  grand¬ 
ma  always  liked  to  work  in  the  flower  garden 
and  I  have  worked  with  her  ever  since  I  was 
large  enough  to  do  anything;  it  has  given  me  a 
taste  for  flowers,  and  I  also  like  to  work  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  She  has  a  large  bay 
window  and  it  is  filled  with  very  nice  plants. 
She  has  a  very  large  cactus  five  feet  high  and 
four  feet  wide  as  it  stands. 

1  have  two  canary  birds ;  one  is  named 
Chicky  and  tbe  other  Cherry;  and  they  are 
great  singers,  when  I  practice  mv  music,  they 
chirp  and  sing  with  me.  Next  Summer  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  bunch  asparagus.  Pa  has  a  large  bed ; 
we  raise  it  for  market;  it  is  very  fine  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  on  the  Island.  1  will  dose 
with  much  love  to  you  and  the  Cousins. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I.  annie  m.  hall. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  thinking 
about  writing  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  do 
not  have  much  time.  I  am  16  years  old,  my 
father  died  a  year  ago  last  Fall.  He  took 
your  paper  for  many  years  and  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  it;  I  like  it  very  much.  I  do  a 
good  part  of  the  work  on  a  farm  of  20  acres. 
We  have  three  cows,  and  a  calf  that  we  are 
raising,  and  two  horses;  we  have  ft  full  blood 
Devon  cow  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of.  We 
raise  a  great  many  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  peaches,  pears  and  grapeB,  besides 
corn,  potatoes, onions, tomatoes,  asparagus  aud 
cucumbers.  I  have  made  nearly  18  barrels 
of  cucumber  pickles  this  Winter.  We  have  a 
good  many  hens,  and  three  good  Bized  hen¬ 
houses,  two  of  which  I  built  myself.  Our 
hens  are  white  and  brown  Leghorns,  we  raise 
eggs  entirely  to  sell.  One  of  ibe  neighbors 
bas  urged  me  to  buy  some  full  blood  brown 
Leghorns  at  $1  apiece  and  breed  pure  blood 
fowls;  do  you  think  it  would  pay?  I  tuke 
care  of  a  school  house  during  the  Winter,  be¬ 
sides  making  my  pickles,  and  doing  farm 
work  which  keeps  me  pretty  busy.  I  must  say 
good-by  now,  as  my  letter  is  already  long. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn.  n.  a.  giddings. 

(If  vonr  bens  are  kept  for  eggs  only,  the 
white,  and  brown,  are  just  as  good  as  the 
brown  alone.  You  are  making  the  Winter 
pay  as  well  as  the  Summer  1  see,  that  is  oue 
secret  of  success  on  the  farm. — Uncle  Mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;— 1  am  a  little  girl 
eight  years  old.  I  have  been  sick  for  a  long 
time.  I  don’t  go  to  school;  ma  doesn’t  let  me 
study  much  because  it  hurts  me  to  bend  over. 
1  have  a  flower  bed  of  my  own.  Last  Summer 
we  planted  tbe  Rural  seeds;  they  all  came  up, 
they  were  very  pretty  when  they  were  in 
bloom.  We  have  some  bouse  plants,  and  two 
nice  lemon  trees.  My  father  takes  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  Tribune,  and  ma  takes 
the  Bes  Journal.  When  I  go  to  school  I 
study  arithmetic,  spelling,  writing,  and 
the  Fourth  Reader.  1  have  a  sister  living  in 
California,  and  she  sent  us  a  box  of  New 
Year’s  presents,  and  among  them  were  three 


pauipas  plumes.  We  have  three  little  canary 
birds,  two  singers  and  one  female. 

Yours  sincerely,  Ellen  Jackson. 
Keokuk  Co.,  Iowa. 

[We  hope  you  will  get  well  and  strong  soon. 
The  pampas  plumes  that  grow  in  California 
are  very  fine  indeed  — Uncle  Mark.] 

Pi.srcUanfau? 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  nf  disease  is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  lias  this  latent  poisofi 
coursing  bis  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  eu 
dnred  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  tlnding  a  remedy-  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  lias  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187g» 

BAKERS 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  ttbsolvU'ly  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three, 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  it  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  lor  persons  hi  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

&  CO,,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


Bro.  Jonathan's  Jokes 


pages.  Illustrated.  Sent, 
I  Postpaid,  forTwelve Cents. 

KxrrUlor  rutilMlIng  Home,  'ill  a  3  l  Beckman  8k,  New  York. 


VAPORATING  FRUI I 


methods,  yields,  profit*,  prices 
and  general  statistics.  1'  It  KI-.. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

CBox  P)  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


EXCELSIOR  GARD.N  SEED  DRILL 


WITH  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

These  Drills  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used 
them  to  be  entirely  reliable  and  the  most  perfect 
ones  on  the  market.  They  liftve  a  combined  Grass 
Seed  Attachment,  patented  Jan.  37.  Ikk5. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

W.  j.  rtl’AMllNU.  Lockport,  h.  I . 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

mm*  u  ■  Used  by  best  Cream- 

R  I  J  |  §  K.  ertes  and  Dairies  BE- 

■—  ■  m  CAUSE  it  lathe  Strong- 

AD  est,  the  Purest,  tho 
I V  Brightest  and  tho  Best. 
- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Dolor  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid. 
tiTIt  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkall.-MJ 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  new  ono  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  cannot  change. 

-MAKES- 

nrllKW'ARE  Of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  Oil 
Colors,  for  they  got  rancid  and  Bpoil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som.  In  on  the  box.  and  the  signature  of  Wells. 
Rlohardsou  &  Co.,  is  on  tho  bottle  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  Iftho  dealer  W  fl  I  \JLf 

does  not  keep  it,  write  J  WV 

us  to  know  whoro  and  __  _  _  __ 

howto  get  it  without  O  I  I  I  ~f~  I-T  Lf 
extraexpenso.  m  I  — “  ■  ®- 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 
Four  sizes,  16c.  36o.  60c.  91.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Perfumed  und  Hidden  .V/im,  ('Alt  l)S 
O U'ind  \wt*  SitM|ilf-  llook  for  1  lc  stall,  h.  .70  Kmh 
Picture ,  lc.  *11 1. KU  AN  <  *KI»  CO,  CORK 


i  nnnt’e  New  Sam  pie  Hook  ft  50  Lovely  ebromos  with 
Agent  0  name.  lde.  li.  H.  PaflDKK,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

For  Agricultural  Implements  or  Machines  call  or 
*  The  Nev  "  “  *  "*  ‘ 


address  ’ 


i-w  York  Plow  Co.,  51  Beelttuan  Street. 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  eared  for.  self- 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
inclose  stamp.  No  pottuU  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress  _  _ 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Worceater,  Alnss, 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OK 
DRUGS,  _ 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  'an  niuhirated  journal),  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  .  _ 

It  treats  of  Hkai.tii,  Hyoiejjk,  and  Physical  Culture, 
aud  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust- 
lug  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
It*  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
ami  valuable  Information  t*  volunteered  to  nil  who 
are  tn  need  of  medical  ad  vice. 

V  O  INC  MEN  slid  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  nml  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  its  contents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  und  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  " practice  medicine,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health. 

vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _ _ 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  •  I  fi'2  Broadway.  New  York. 


Ridden  Name,  Embossed  and  XewChromo 
Cards,  Tismo  hi  now  type,  an  Elegant  <18  page 
Gilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with 
quotations,  12  pogo  Illustrated  Premium 
and  Price  lust  nnd  Agent's  Canvassing  Outfit 
all  lor  1 6o.  SNOW  l£  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


CAS£ 


NOT 


V  Superior  quality  cards. 

[Solid  10c.  fi.r  *  puck  of  60  of  our  New 
Embossed  Cards  f«r  IS85,  nr  if  you 
With  to  g«itup  n  clul»,  Nr  mi  uo  15  mumis  and 
ii .ml,  nml  keep  the  remaining 


T_  .run  1*1. DO.  nml  keep  the  remaining 
RASH  J  Fifty  Cents  for  your  trouble. 

r  Royal  Curd  Co.,  Narthford,  Ct. 

r  A  LATEST  STYLE  T  l.OK  V1.lt  KYUTIES.Moi- 
K  I  I  tn,  I.-oulu-apo  smlSstlu  fault  Whh  your  i.*me  on,  aluo  1  IV-r- 
■  III  fnm.  Sachet,  1  thceot  of  Kmbn«ud  Picture*,  1  let  of  Agent  • 
w  u  Sample*,  Premium  Li.t,  Aiv.nl!  for  lOe.l  S  I™  k«,  5  Pcr- 
fuiuo  Sachet*,  f.  |he*a  of  KuiboMod  Picture,  Agynl’*  Oullit  nnd  s 
Lovely  Rolled  Gold  Ftnger  Ring  for  only  60 cents. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO..  New  Raven,  Conn. 


PEK 

TON 


U(UoPURES3 

U  U  CAYUGA  UND  PLASTER 

C  -tit.-iins  Pho>pkitte  of  Lillie.  Gives  Plants 
o  .rly  sturt  improves  quality,  increases  yield.  Low 
! mights  to  all  points  Farmers’  .Rciiiomiidum 
Book  *  sent  FRICK.  fUri r.  Slnmdre.ee  .'elllcird. 
I  \  V  I  t;  A  1*1,  VSTKR  CO.,Umon  Sprtugs.N.Y. 


YVe  will  send  you  a  watch  or  n  chain 
UY  ntikort  KxritKSs,  <\o.  i>.,to bo 
evumned  before  pay  liiguny  money 
ano  ir  not  satisfactory  .returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  2.rit)  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


TUB  flr*t  onf-htindnul  |>r>rtnnv  ifaln  advert  Itemenft 

hrfuT*  A  run*  2*.  UI-  will  nlT«  10  I  In*  flr*(,  one  Solid 

CMd  Sicm  W  lodlns  und  ImCj't  HnUli  fr'Kt!  ft.  north  $o0; 

to  I  hi*  -nd  |)9Hiiii|  (kwt*  Solid  ink-  U»*nl  hlmuoxut  flings  north  $3U; 
the  3d*  Unit  Solid  Mixer  Watch  nortk  lih,  One  Solid  Isold 

Jj-j<t v *a  liar  Ho.  north  3Hi  5(li,  t)»»o  Silver  Fluted  Table  ('tutor, 
north  $U:  (Mill  lo  well  orth»*n»  \l  fh»*  |M«mona^  NX  Slhcr  Plated 
Fork*  or  Ten  Spoon*,  north  $ipi*  «ets  to  each  offhr  next 

tell  person*,  Mx.Vlckel  Plated  Frnlt  Knlvr-«  nnd  Nut  Picks  In 
Kijlln  Utt»»d  I’nur*  north  pnr  net  In  eurhof  Ihe  urxl  80  per- 
«unh.  One  Solid  <»nld  Kncmved  Hand  Kin*,  north  tf1*25;nnd 
In  each  of  (hr  next  60  pentona*  1  ItenilMnil  It  rn  ended  Slik Hand¬ 
kerchief,  north  10  cmiUp  Each  person  nrmncrliiff  this  adv. 
mtmt  M<nd  uifiit  c(k.  In  PootAgo  Sum  pi*  kimJ  wc  wlinwndthem 
(or  the  next  2  yuan*  rumple*  of  our  new  stvlciof  Imported 
Canb  a h  fast  hi  ink U»*t,  h1*o  dO  Imported  nnd  Perfumed  Cards 
with  your  mime  on  and  2U  ■umplenof  our  gondii  with  which 
you  cult  make  from  $2  to  t»«r  *  ruin  or  ahlna.  Address 
ACM  K  PI  IMJ'lirSC;  CO*,  Clinton vllle.  Conn. 


2  Beautiful  Albums  FREE! 

Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty* Ove  Cents  w*  will  .cud  our 
larce  Illu«tr»U*I1,1t«r.ry  and  Family  paper,  The  Cricket  on 
I  lie  lleurth,  mr  Three  Molilti-.  aud  in  every  nuliKcrlher  we 
will  ni <« Miuii  Free  nml  prau-pold, Two  Beautiful  Allium., 
the  flr.t  culilallilUif  i*  Urite  oulleutluM  of  bdiulitul  I’h'U iirruphii- 
v  ii-*-* of  New  OrliuuM  ami  tlio  Orv*t  Kxpo«ltloo  now  being  held 
Ihvr*.  em  Or  Hiring  nil  flhjeciaof  luiSfr*t  nonneoied  therewith,  and 
ibe  meoudeutiululaf  bsnd-tome.  life-like  phoiogru|ili*  of  all  the 
fn-.ldsu  l»  of  the  United  Seen- .  frurtl  Waanlogtoa  lo  Cleveland. 
The*.-  allintn.  are  very  beautifully  gotten  up  and  o nt.iieally  ex- 
«iiied,  »ml  are  iulvh-iUSA  und  valuable  xouveiiirt,  worthy  to 
adorn  any  huiaa.  Th' flat  one  hundred  fo,.w  responding  to 
this  urfirrlbeo.enf  tnUl  rorJt  receive.  In  addition  to  the  paver  and 
Album*. an  etrgnnt  Holld  l.ulil  ChiuH-«l  lined  Itlng.  luouae, 
fret.  Onr  paiK-rcouuim  III  large  page*,  tit  column,  aud  lx  Oiled 
with  the  most  lutereatlnx  reading  maiu-r  fur  all.  Thi>  urent  ofler 
I*  made  to  Introduce  Itlnlu  new  home*.  Flic  nubscrlptloiia  whb 
PremhiTna  *eut  fur  |l  00.  Saliafaeliun  guaranteed.  Addre.*, 
K.  II.  5100 RE  A  CO.,  at  Park  J*i»ets  Now  York. 


ROOFING 

pply,<l 
ktllc. 

I' I  TUI 

, _ .  .  - - It,  at  ttnn 

'  '  the  <  out.  CARPETS 

linri  in 


- 'V-PROC 


c,  "WATER 


I  imjjmg) 


08  free. 


Kioiy  t«  n|»i»lv,d««B  not 
riiut  or  rnttlr.  In  also 
A  MUBSTiTlITE  for 
PLASTER,  at  Half 
hr  Ciwi.  CARPETS 
..anti  UIKJS  ol  miiiic. 
-‘('nlaingas  and  Sam- 


- - - - - - - - \  HIUIOKUC  •***■-»  *»*»**■ 

W.  U.  FAY  dk  CO.,  t:iuu«icu,  N.  J. 


Virginia  Parian  -Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  X.  O.  H  I.1SK.  (irniralia.  Vn. 


m- 

M 

[TT 

TTI 

m 

u 

i 

1 

K. 

K.  It.  CHAFFIN 


IFARMS&MILLSI 

I  For  Salt*  A  Fxrhange.l 
JFREE  Catalogue.! 
Richuiond,  .VaJ 


GRAPPLING 

’SHAY 
FORK 


AND 

CONVEYORS 

For  Track.  Rope  or  Rod 

For  BAB  MS  or  STACKING. 
BEST  Combination. 

’  Enctl  bv  ThouNimiln 
Priced  It  educed. 

.  Send  lor  Circular. 
[AGENTS  WANTED. 

BUICCYC  8YRACT8B 

iTiLlAw  New  York. 

OUCH’S  $25  PHOSPHATE 

_  ,ji  ni/  Oontniu*  tho  Lifo  atid  Esseaoo 
MAIm  of  Animal  Bout*.  W«  are  now 
nailing  llaugh'*  htrletlj  I’uri-  H»w 
lion.-  Beal.  <il->  Hangl*-*  Ready  Wh- 
b"i ,«*()  i'ur-  Animal  Hour*  at  very 
low  priced.  It  would  surprise 
farmeni  to  know  how  very  low 

they  can  procure  these  brands 

direct  from  us,  Send  your  name 
aud  address.and  we  will  mail  you 
our  PHOSPHATE  b  I  l  PE¬ 
SO  S.  Del.  Ave.  Phllada.  Pa 


CH  A  SONS 


hrfatr 


iol 


PERSONALS. 


U  r  Ul  RASPBERRY  MARLBORO, 

II I  n  gooseberry  industry, 

•'  *•  ™  grape  Niagara. 

Circulars  giving  full  description  and  prices,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberry  free. 

„  „  KLLWaNGER  Ac  KaRRY. 

l»It.  Hope  Nil  riseriew.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PteccHmieottiS  gUrertitfing 


Arabi  Pasha  teaches  and  lectures  in  Cey¬ 
lon. 

Senator  Yct.ee,  of  Florida,  has  just 
finished  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  house  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone,  owns  45,000  acres  in  one  shire 
alone,  besides  other  landed  property. 

Since  Mr.  Robert  Line  In  eutered  the  Cab¬ 
inet  there  has  been  no  time  when  there  has 
not  been  serious  illness  in  bis  family. 

During  51  years  of  this  century  the  Bay¬ 
ards  have  at  intervals  held  the  Seuatorsbip  of 
Delaware  in  tbo  United  States  Senate. 

A  Clearfield  County  (Pa  )  man  consider¬ 
ately  boards  at  a  hotel  in  order  that  his  wife 
can  have  time  to  attend  a  skating  rink. 

Mr.  Tilden’s  food  is  now  fruit  maiuly,  and 
a  bouse  in  which  to  force  grapes  and  the  like 
out  of  seasou  is  being  built  at  Greystone. 

Mr  Howells  is  very  short,  quite  portly, 
with  masses  of  black  hair  falling  over  his 
forehead,  not  unlike  a  bang,  and  with  a  thick 
mustache, 

Carlyle  took  Emerson  through  the  worst 
parts  of  London,  from  the  gin-mills  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  asking  him  all  the  while, 
“Do  you  believe  in  a  devil  noof 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  Am.  Pnm  Society  and  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Historical  8ociety,  recommends  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  Columbus  on  the  Rocky 
Mountain  ridge, 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Cox  is  a  slender,  willowy  wo¬ 
man,  very  graceful,  with  expressive  eyes  and 
a  Capoul  bang.  She  converses  brilliantly, 
has  traveled  extensively  and  is  quite  wealthy. 

Tbe  estate  in  San  Augustine,  Florida,  form¬ 
erly  belonging  to  General  Dent,  Mrs.  Grant’s 
brother,  has  been  sold  to  Martin  J.  Heade,  the 
artist,  who  was  invited  to  Brazil  by  Dorn 
Pedro  to  paint  the  birds  and  flowers  of  that 
empire. 

Edwin  Booth's  house  in  Boston  has  purple 
glass  in  the  windows;  a  bronze  bust  of  bimself 
stands  in  the  hall;  the  lower  floor  is  devoted 
to  hisowu  use,  and  Miss  Edwina  receives  on 
the  second  floor.  The  whole  house  is  charm¬ 
ingly  furnished,  has  a  conservatory,  and  a 
small  garden  in  front. 

Among  American  girls  who  have  married 
titles  is  Miss  Lorillard  Spencer,  who  is  tbe 
Princess  Vicarara  Cenci;  Miss  Field,  who  is 
the  Princess  Brancacicco;  Miss  Broad  wood, 
who  is  the  Princess  Ruspoli;  Miss  Conrad, 
who  is  the  Marchesa  Teodoli;  Miss  Fry,  who 
is  the  Marchesa  Torregiani;  Miss  Gilleuder, 
who  is  the  Marchesa  di  San  Marzano;  and 
Miss  Mackay,  who  is  the  Princess  Galatro 
Colonna. 


Weir  Sty !«',  N' m  ao*i  Chromo  Visiting 

CfirtU  noli (iHko,tmnt«*oar  1 3 jijuJcn 4  ! .  WarouiUtil  b*«t 

cold.  Sample  4o.  Lm  JOXES  4c  CO.,  K»  Y. 


PROFESSOR 


rt  I  T)  TIQ  ullpsrfmnel,  We«r  design*, UUJ. bei-ities. Gain 
U  A  It  U  u  Cltromo,  Verio,  Matvei  \n.1  Hl.l.Un  Name, 
with  .a  elegmtprUo,  10c.  Ivory  Curd  Co.,  Cllotonvlllo, Ct. 


Splendid  Chromn*  with  name,  lOcis.  5  packs  and 
Rolled  Gold  Ring  50c.  E.H.  Pardee.  Vow  Haven. Ct. 


Wood.Pump- 
ing  Water, 


AUUliv  . 

A  S0N,WI00''Sh,»Jri'»-'O^ 


NEW  MYERS’ HAY  CARRIER 

or  Wood  Traclc 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Tbe  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  free. 

Ruin  ford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O.  M.  A  NTHON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


Send  for  OaUlcguo  illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  «1bo  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Ac. 

Give  depth  ami  location  of  your  well ;  quantity  of  water 
wmwil.  State  tUo  what  machinery  you  wi-h  to  opetate,  and 
tc  rill  quote  you  a  prl«  for  the  entire  cmtftt,  or  any  part 

thereof.  Iteaahle  Agents  ranted  la  all  anaftsigued  counties. 

U  S.  Wiud  BDg;ine  &  Puiap  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill 


HIC  A  I>U  CART  Kits  FOR 

Standard”  Galvanly.nl  Wire  Nettings, 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers—  tented.  Inspect¬ 
ed  a«d  Insured  payable  to 
tbe  purchu-er.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
ns  soon  as  received. 

3  Horse  Power,  .  12.V1.00. 
|5"  *•  300.00. 

7  “  “  375  00. 

10  *•  ■-  5  0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  II  K’G  CO  . 
43  I'nrk  Place.  New  York. 


The  "Hvcvmn"  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Does,  &c  .and  make  Itprofliable.  Dc.slgua  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  ha.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  anti  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size.  '.5  pp..  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Adiiress, 

HROt'K  NER  At  EVANS. 

M’f'r’s  and  importers.  (32  West  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


Iron  Lewra.  9*e*J  B«a  rings,  Erase  JAPE  BEAM. 
JOKES.  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Bold  on  trill.  W. -Tints  S  yssrs.  All  sum  u  low. 
Far  fito  book,  -iOrMS 

JONES  Of  BINOHAMTOHs 

BUUU3II05,  Ji.  1.^®? 


31,000  DAIRYMEN 


A  CHANCE  to  secure  a  first-class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  $3.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a  • 

Ilf  I  AP  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  never  a^ows  t  ° 

W I  \  r  MAN  pass;  and  dunng 

If  lUL  111  nil  the  past  year  a 
large  number  of  actual  settlers  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 

f!  1 1  f  \  1 1 T  c^°'ce  tracts>  and  com- 
U||I||"U  I  menced  improvements. 

D  U  W  W  II  I  The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  from  which 

A_  m  ■  ■  can  be  selected  that  can- 
L  A  U  M  not  be  excelled  in  any 
I  |V II |f I  State  in  the  Union. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  MAPS,  ETC.  WRITE  TO 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com. 

St. Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R'y  Co. 

ST. PAUL,  -  -  MINN. 


use  and  recommend  the  COOLEY  CR  F.  \  .11  KKS 
because  they  make  the  most  butter,  and  tbe  finest 
quality  of  butter.  Use  the  Improved  El  KEKA 
nml  hK  INNER  HI  11  TER  U  IIKhh  R«*  and 
XKsIHTT  BI  TTER  PRINTER.  We  have  a 
full  line  of  Creamery.  Factory,  and  Dairy  Supplies 
Send  for  Illustrated  circulars.  Cooley  Creamers  have 
a  patented  process,  sustained  by  decision  of  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Courts.  Other*  Imitate  construction  but  cannot 
use  process. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Urlluwn  Ful Is,  Vt. 


GUNS 


I-X-L  WIND  MILL 

Kraass  11,000  4 

t.v .durability  IN  L'SE 


1  •  ui  1 1  p>. ,  ta  n  k  s 

and  wind  mill  supplies  of  M 
every  description.  Farm  /# 

A  suburban  water  works  a  .“tw 
specially.  Catalogue  free.  * 

The  Phelps  it  liigelour  \Y.  M.Co. 
k  li la  1 11  ax 00.  Mich.,  uml  IB  1 5 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Five  Acres  per  daw. 

WONDERFUL  IMPKOVKMENT  FOR  i«#5. 
Every  niachtnc  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Asms  wall,  send  for  circular  to 


ASPINWALL  M'fg  CO 


SEND  FOR  PRICK  LIST 

Or 

LEAN’S  ALL  STEEL  HARROWS 

Address  R.  LEAN,  Manatieltl.  Ohio. 


MarkTwain'sNewWork, 


Peach  Trees  on  Plum  Stalks. 

A  Peach  Tree  that  Is  Free  from  Diseased  Roots  and 
Healthy  In  other  respects.  Descriptive  list  anil  prices 
on  application  to  HENRY  U  TTS, 

Niagara  River  Nurseries.  Youngstown.  N.  Y. 


Does  better  svork,  and  gives  belter  sntisfartlon 

than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  rrsponsi  ole  fann¬ 
ers  Lit  rue  furriers  for  handling  Coal.  Stone,  Iron 
and  MerehatuPre.  a  ajiecinity.  For  circulars,  address 

W.I.Sf  OTT,  ttridjievruier,  Oneida  Cu„  N.  Y. 


I  .-.m  Sawyer's!.  omrade) 


SELF-GLEANING  STABLES 


ISLAND  HOME 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHAT 


’  Prospectuses  now  ready. 

Fine  Heliotv  i-e  of  the 
[Author  in  each  Rook. 


The  Wrought-lron  Platform  invented  by  Prof.  E 
W.  Stkwaiit  keeps  cows  clean  without  labor,  with¬ 
out  bedding,  saves  all  inuiiui  «•  Inst*  a  lifetime.  Scud 
for  Circular.  STEWART  UR  OH., 

Lake  View.  Erie  County.  N.  Y. 


r>tock  Farm, 

\  llirn  GROSSES  ILE,  Mich. 

iMI-OUTen  PKRCHEROX 

Sr£w':ikC»M8i|  All  stock  -elected  from 
Will 1  Ih-  K'-t  of  sires  and 
’’"Nra.  M  dams  of  establlsbed  re- 
bB  H  putatlotf  and  registered 

--  M  1 1  rlejiu  S'tnd  Hooks.  We 
< —  /S  have  a  very  large  uum- 

-  •  — — lx*r  of  Imported  and 
uis  uud  brood  mans  on  luiud.  Prices 
Correspondence  solicited,  bond  forIllU8- 
tgue,  free  by  mull.  Address 
•Hvage  *  Pm  mum,  Detroit,  Mich. 


tgrnU  u»nti*d 


SplrmiUl  Tfrm« 


00  000  000  kvergukbss  and 

VW,WVV,VWV  Forest  Treet  (0  vurle 
50  cents  per  1.000  and  upward.  All  sizes.  One 
ild,  to  six  feet  high.  CaluloKues  free 
GEO.  lMNNEY.  .sturgeon  Hay,  Wls. 


'CHAS.L.WEBSTER&CO 

Publishers, 

NEWYORK  CITY. 


FOR  A  LLI  $5  to  per  day  easily 
made.  Costlj  outfit  FREE.  Address. 
!’•  O.  VlF  KKR  Y  Augusta,  Maine. 


Ill  New  1S85  Chrotno  Cards  with  natre  no 2  alike  10c, 
6  packs  50c.  GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


FIRE!  FIRE!!  FIRE!!! 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 
THD  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The /jllotcintt  rates  are  invariable.  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
util  It  u  cieio  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OmitsARv  Advertisements,  per  acute  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wDhlu  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  uitatc  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  or-lors  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

avato  space  ................ ......  . . 25  '* 

Preferred  pitsltlotis . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc  ,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


•’rom  12  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

W,  It.  CLARK,  Grot eii  N.  \’ 


•  Sk.  •  •  A  AAllAi  Ml 

Strawberries  grown  by  an  entire  new  process, 
which  saves  at  least  75  percent,  of  the  labor  and  ex 
oense  of  cuItlvHilon  aunually.  it  destroys  Insects, 
Weeds,  Gruss  Seeds,  etc.  Saves  Runner  cutting  and 
resetting  ortener  than  once  in  eight  Years  I  have 
the  largest  ami  healthiest  vines  In  this  section,  and 
the  total  coBt  of  cultivation  has  been  less  than  sidO 
per  acre  this  season.  I  have  for  sale  huudreils  of 
thousands  of  Mrnabrrry,  Hlnek  itnd  Red 
Huspberry  FImiiih.  tn.v  own  growing,  all  warrant¬ 
ed  mire  stock  and  No.  1  Plant*. 

The  above  system  free  to  every  purchaser  of  $2.mt 
worth  of  plants  to  others,  gt.Ou.  Send  for  Price  List 
of  Plants  and  further  partieulars. 

FRED.  t.l  CIA, 

blushing,  to-uesee  fo„  .11  tell. 


V  LE.-  Toulouse  Geese,  $H  to  #10  | 
t»,  *5  to  «7  per  pair.  Address 
O.  I|nivlry,  Goshen,  Onuige  Co. 


,)  I*  If  f  oeltrels  for  sale.  Stock  tlr> 
A  iso  for  Lnngshnu  Hens.  "Proad  h 

W  niter  F.  Tuber,  Po'keepsh 


POULTRY  FENCE 


made  of  galvanized  wire  netting. 

One  Cent  per  Square  Foot. 

Mlls  V'-ry  low  price  u  Is  cheaper  In  the  end  than 
wood,  uud  is  far  superior. 

i«..?I  ."^‘‘rluUve  circular  itnd  special  discounts  for 
large  lots,  address 

O.  „  peter  niRVKE  A*  <;<*.. 

*■«  Green hh'Ii  fstreet.  New  York. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Youkvr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year........ . $2.00 

••  “  Six  months . 1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3,04  (12*.  tkl.l 

France . . .  3.04  ( Mfe  f r. ) 

Fronck  Colonies........ . . . .  4.03(29t«  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 

application. 


ism-vri 


CANADIAN  ITNLKACHKD  ASHES.  Iam 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleaeh- 
eri  Ashes  of  thr  best  qualm  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  U.  Lnlor.  DuuuvlHe,  Ontario.  Canada. 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley's  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
In  the  market.  lUscd  upon  no  *a*oe,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ple*,  K  is  not  *a  experimental  lei  bluer .  ot  variable  compo- 
silioa  and  lluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  ot  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  contains  all  the  c  ements  ot  plane  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  be.v  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
ot  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  (or  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  tree  to  any  address. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  »octH0ENSiEH«‘sg; , 


U.  Lalor.  Duunvlilo,  Ontario,  Canada. 


.A..  H.  MATTHEWS’  __ 

New  Seed  Drill,  /p^ 

The  Latest  Improvement  in  Gar- 
den  Seeders:  made  by  the  v  A#' 
oldest  nmnufnciurer  in  tliei4C~lro  -*t 
business;  ihm't  hnythe 

patterns  when  you  can  Imvo  sfcr  aN-oCL.  ->-L— » 

i  i  new  -it  the  same  | 

Also  our  **  LITTLE  OF.M,”  never  tiefbn'  offered, 
a  reliable  cheap  drill  at  half  the  price  of  others 
Send  for  circulars  to  manufacturers, 

SMALL  A  M ATT II K W N,  Doatou. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Ct'y.  N.  Yr 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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irm  Force  Feed  Fertiliser  Attachment. 

Plants  corn  aud  beans  without  using  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. 

Lt'l  Tl.»  TI(1KRFA>M«0  hll I.L. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  in  the  market 
Send  for  circulars  te  _ _  „„ 

CiE> EsEE  V  4  I.LK  Y  M’F'G  CO  , 

(Wit.  Morris  ft*  in  U.  s  A 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

All  tlm  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  hot  h  new 
and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  free  Address 

IRVING  ALbENi  Stprlnafleld-  Mass. 


Another  Egyptian"  Question. 

School  Board  Visitor. — “Now,  my  boy,  can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Nile  source?” 

Intelligent  Boy  —“No,  sir,  please.  Mother 
always  uses  Worcester  sauce.” — Judy. 


pijsoeUaneou,* 


One  voice  all  over  the  land  goes  up  from  mothers 
that  says,  “My  daughters  are  so  feeble  and  sad,  with 
no  strength.  nil  out  of  brea’h  and  1if<?  at  ttu*  last  ex- 
ertlon.  W hat  can  wp  do  for  them?”  The  answer  Is 
simple  aud  full  of  hope  One  to  four  week  *  use  of 
Hop  Bitters  will  make  them  healthy,  rosy,  sprightly, 
ana  cheerful.  „  _r  .  ,,  t0,0 

Losr  Jack,  Mo.,  Sept ,  1 1,  1879. 

I  have  been  using  Hop  Bitters,  and  have  received 
great  benefit  from  them  for  liver  coin  plaints  and  ma¬ 
larial  fever.  They aresuperiortoallotherniedieines. 

P.  M.  BARNES. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


The  Percherons  Victorious 

IN  THE 

Contests  of  Breeds! 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  No  J»p*icla  I  Device  required 
tor  IMn ii ting  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
Information,  to  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO., 

Box  H.  ShortKvIllo.  N.  V. 

COGD  NEWS 
Ifi  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  everof- 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  setup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Atjruu,  nvn  u  /yui  t.  v  “F 

orders  for  our  celebrated  l  ens 
KRwJRBB  and  Coflees.and  secure  a  beauti- 

iol  Gold  Bund  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set.,  or  Handsoma  Decpratea 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  BandMosaJ 

- - -  .  j  T"  nniifirinlnfM  flrinrPSS  4 


Gold  Bund  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Holt!  Band  Mohqj 
Deoamed  Toilet  Set.  1'orfnlt  particajare  address  | 

PAT.  i  HANNEL  GAH  CREAMERY. 

Used  In  Dairies  now  ell  over  the  U  S. 
Makes  more  Butier  than  any  other  process 
with  less  left.  VVe  manufacture  Churns, 
Butter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  wherewe  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  isend  for  circulars. 

Wll.  E  LINCOLN  t'O-iWABKKK, Mass., 
and  Ft>‘  t  Atkinson  ,  Wis. 

CHiHP  1  OTHABROf: 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

It  Is  a  nice  cultivator,  cultivating  two  rows  at  once. 
It  is  a  moe  potato  digger,  digging  two  rows  at  once 
It  makes  three  machines  in  one.  Sold  at  the  price  or 
one.  It  Is  the  Moat  Effective  and  Cheapest  Spring 
Tooth  Rtoing  Barrow  yet  ma  le. 

JOHN  R.  VIHITTEMORE, 


Send  for  circular. 


Chicopee  Fall*.  Mass. 


ONLY  TWICE 

Have  the  Great  Herds  of  the  Rival  Breeds  of 
Draft  Horses  met  in  competition : 

First,  at  CHICAGO  IN’  1881,  where  the 
finest  collections  of  the  British  and  French  races 
competed  for  the 

$  1  ,OCX3  PRIZE, 

offered,  which  was  admirably  won  by 

M.  W.  Dunham’s  Herd  of  Percherons. 

Next  ,  again  at  the  WORLD’S  FAIR  at 

NEW  ORLEANS  1884-5, 

where  Four  of  the  Best  Hards  in  America  of  the 
different  breeds  were  entered  for  the 

$500  Sweepstakes  Herd  Prize, 

and  njrain  M.  W.  Dunham’s  OaMawn  Stud  of 
Percherons  wore  victorious.  Here,  also,  Mr. 
Dunham  was  awarded  the 

First  Prize  in  Every  Slaltlon  Cl»*» 

entered  for,  as  lotlows :  For  Stallions  4  years 
old  and  over— 29  entries  BrtUmni  1471  <7 <’.>), 
first:  Stallions  3  years  Old— 23  entries— Conn- 
dent  3647  (397),  got  by  Brilliant  1271  1(50) 
first;  Stallions  2  years  old— 13  entries— Cefiar 
3526  <601),  got  by  ValHtmt  (4.04),  nrvt.  Also, 
first  for  best  grade  stallion. 

3VE  .  "W.  r)ITNT  II  A.  3VE, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Ferdicron  IIophoa  valued  nt  #8,000,000, 
which  Include* 

7S  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

FRANCE, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON  HAND: 

150  Imported  Brood  Mares , 
250  Imported  Stallions , 

Old  enough  for  service, 

XOO  COLTS,  Two  Years  Old  anil  Younger. 
All  Stock  Guaranteed.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Kecoenlzin-’  tlin  principle accepted  by  all  intelli¬ 
gent  breedurn  that,  b  wsyw  woil  bre  d  annuals 
may  be  mtd  to  be.  if  their  i«dtoec»  are  not  re¬ 
corded,  1 1 ml  cannot  be  authentically  given,  they 
should  be  valued  only  aa  grades,  I  will  sell  all 
Imported  stock  at  Grade  Prices  when  1  cannot 
furnish  with  the  animal  sold  pedigree  verified 
by  the  original  Fr<  uoh  certificate  of  its  number 
and  record  m  the  Btud  Boole  in  France. 

j  40  Fatro  Cataloxutf  soiitfrc©.  IvisiwttJfTftv- 
ed  with  Sue  Brize  HurseB  of  th-  Exhibition  of  the 
Sooiete  fflppique  Percheronne  of  France,  1884 ;  pur¬ 
chased  bv  M.  W.  Dunbam  and  drawn  from  life 
by  Rosa  Bonlieur,  tbe  famous  animal  painter. 


SL.WJf.IRr  OF 

FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


New -York  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


BUSINESS  OF  1884. 


HEVEKTTJE  ACCOUNT. 


Premium  Receipts 
Interest  Receipts 
Total  Income 


§11,268,850.70 
2.971.624  63 
$14,240,475.39 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Paid  Death-Claims . 

“  Endowments  ,..•••••• 

“  Annuities,  Dividends,  and  Surrender  Values  » 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders 

New  Policies  issued 
New  Insurance  written 


§2,257,175.79 
878,808  50 
3,603.970,85 
.  $6,734,955.14 

17,4*  3 
.  $61,484,550 


CONDITION  JAN.  1,  1885. 


Cash  Assets  .... 
Surplus.  (Company’s  Standard) 

Surplus  by  State  Standard  (estimated) 
Policies  in  Force  .... 
Insurance  in  Force 
Increase  In  Assets,  1884  . 


$59,283.753.57 
SI. 371.014.90 
$10,000,000 
78,047 
$229.382.586 
"$3,740,850.85 


Death- 

claims 


1880,  $1,731,721. 

1881,  2,013  203. 

1882,  1.955.292. 

1883,  2.263.092, 

1884,  a, 857,175. 


Income  1880,  $2,317,889. 

1881,  2  432  654. 
from  1882.  2.798  018. 

1883,  2.712.863. 
Interest  1884,  2,971,024. 


Cash  Assets, 
Jan.  1,  1881,  §43.183.934. 
Jan.  1.  1882,  47.228,781. 
Jan.  1,  1883.  50.800.396. 
Jan  1,  1884.  55.542  902. 
Jan.  1,1885,  59,283,753. 


Amount  at  risk. 

Jan  1,  1881,  $135,726,916. 
Jan.  1.  1882.  151.700.824. 
Jam  1,  1883,  171  415.097. 
Jan.  1,  1884.  198.746.043. 
Jan.  1,  1885,  229,382,586. 


THE  LATEST  ADVANCE  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 


IS  THE 


Non-Forfeiting  Limited-Tontine  Policy 


OF  THE 


What  James  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Says  About  the  Stockh  xdge  Theory. 

“Id  regard  to  commercial  fertilizers,  having  spoken  in  a  ^  >al  way,  let  us  advance  a  step  towards  the 
Stock  bridge  theory.  This,  as  you  well  know,  Is  that  by  ana'£  V  they  find  that  each  plant  has  certain  eloments 
and  combines  them  in  certain  proportions,  so  that,  If  I.N>V  those  elements  in  the  same  proportions.  I  get 
that  crop,  increasing  them  us  the  crop  wants  them.  lessor  Block  bridge  makes  a  formula  to >  <*PplJ _  to 

different  crops.  Now  that  In  general  1  endorse.  lA«t  that  In  general  be  Is  correct.  We  all  knov  that 
certain  crops  like  ashes,  and  thrive  on  them.  Cer^  crops  are  especially  hungry  for  ammonia.  Wc  know 
that  different  crop*  like  different  proportions  <  Kee  elements."  This  convention  at  which  Mr.  Gregory 
gave  Z  expe^ce  was  composed  of  a  large  nXber  of  practical  Essex  County  farmers,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  their  discussion  was  In  favor  of  special  fertilizers,  which  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity  every 

year. 

CRASS  TOP-DRESSINC. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

a  i-a  tons  per.  acre. 

This  is  a  big  crop,  but  it  was  raised  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and  took  the  first  premium.  How  it  was  done 
mav  be  seen  by  reading  the  sworn  statementln  the  Stockbrldge  pamphlet,  page  15.  We  do  not  claim  that 
tats  can  be  done  every  yeuv.  and  certainly  not  by  every  farmer,  but  tt  has  been  approached  by  many  farmers 
IL  have  used  the  Stockhrldge  Grass  Top  Dressing.  This  fertilizer  has  been  a  suecessfro^ 
it  is  made  esoeclallv  lor  Top-Dressing  Grass.  It  Is  composed  largely  of  chemicals  which,  when  applied  to  the 

lose  their  Virtue,  as  is  the  case  when  a  fertilizer  composed  of  animal  matter  is 
-2^’tn  th  su rli-a  It  U  a  special  manure  for  grass  top-dressing,  in  which  the  form  of  the  ammonia  used 

Loun,.  A.  tt.  PM» of  tbU  MS.  on.  t—  »«««.  «...  roar  «v,  Hollar. 

per  ton,  it  will  have  a  greatly  Increased  sale. 

TRY  A  BAG  OF  IT  EARLY,  0jggJ 

BOWREB  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


New- York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A  Policy  combining  the  Non  forfeiture  features,  originated  by  the  NE  tV-YORK  LIFE  in 
1860,  with  the  Privileges  and  Profits  of  its  “  Tontine  Investment  Policy.” 

IT  FURNISHES— 

1.  Term  Insurance  at  low  rates,  with  surplus  accumulations  at  compound  interest. 

2.  The  privilege  of  continuing  your  insurance  at  original  rates  after  your  Tontine 

Period  expires.  .  ,v 

3.  The  entire  Cash  Value  of  your  Policy  in  Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty  years,  on  the 

basis  of  full  legal  reserve.  ,  .  , 

4.  A  grace  of  one  month  in  payment  of  premiums,  during  which  time  your  indem¬ 
nity  will  be  unimpaired.  , 

5  Protection  against  loss,  in  case  of  default  in  payment  of  premium  after  three 

years,  by  the  guarantee  of  a  paid-up  policy— as  upon  ordinary  policies. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WM.  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  &  Actuary. 
HENRY  TUCK,  2d  Vice-President. 

THEODORE  M.  SANTA,  Cashier. 
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MILKING  TUBES 

For  Ml.k«  Cow.  with  sore  or  Ob.trucM  Tauta.  Frlc  a  CM..  Malta,  to  an,  »ldre..  o«  r~.lpt  or  prtw- 
DcBcrtplIv®  Circular,  anUour  CATAL()CUE  FOR  1885, 

^  ,  a  __  Seed  Growe-s  and  Dealers, 

Mailed  Free  to  nil  who  apply.  Rart  ett  &  DOW.  LOW  ELL,  MASS. 

Our  Seeds  tire  tne  Bkbi.  ^  w  1  v  7 


LU  V>  Elilo 


|  For  very  early  sweet  corn,  plant  Tom  Thumb  and  Pee  &  Kay.  Toe 
best  muskmelon  is  the  Surpiise.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato 

For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  RURAL  COTTAGE 


D.  I.  KUHN,  ARCHITECT. 

HE  cottage  sbown  at  Fig.  98 
r  was  planned  with  refereuce  to 
;  interior  conveniencesaud  com- 
fort,  the  outside  being  designed 
simply  to  clothe  and  give  ex- 
►O- \  pression  to  the  Inside  arrange- 
meut’  ver^  effort  being 
made  at  ornamentation.  In 
the  old-fashioned  square  or 
rectangular  house,  with  hall  through  the 
center,  there  was  comparatively  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  in  the  many  little  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  such  as  pantry,  closets,  bath-room, 
back-stairs,  etc. ,  that  are  required  now-a-days, 
and  which  I  think  are  liberally  provided 


able,  a  communicating  door  could  be  made 
between  rear  bed  chambers.  The  inclosed 
balcony  in  shape  of  a  large  dormer  over  the 
front  porch,  has  commuuicatiou  with  the 
bed  chamber  through  windows,  the  wide 
sill  in  front  being  a  suitable  place  for  dis¬ 
playing  flowers.  This  balcony  could  be  in¬ 
closed  in  Winter  with  a  portable  sash  for 
the  pur|w)se  of  keepiug  out  the  storm,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  admit  plenty  of 
light.  As  shown  in  the  perspective,  at  Fig. 
98,  the  first  story  is  brick;  the  second  frame, 
partly  weather  boarded,  partly  shingled.  The 
exterior  should  be  painted  in  about  four  dif¬ 
ferent  tints  with  sash,  chamfers,  etc.,  picked 
out  in  strong  colors.  The  parlor  is  15x18 
feet;  the  hall,  19x11:  the  dining-room,  16x 
13;  the  kitchen,  15x13;  the  pantry,  13x4  feet 
3  inches;  the  chamber  over  the  parlor,  15x13 
feet;  those  over  the  diningroom,  13x13;  the 
two  rear  chambers,  each  18x11;  and  the  bath¬ 
room,  8x7.  The  rooms  could  be  made 


moved  over  towards  the  ends  of  the  building 
to  allow  more  room  for  working  while  the 
house  is  being  filled:  when  filled,  the  removed 
portion  of  the  floor  and  saw-dust  is  placed 
back  over  the  ice. 

“The  house  has  open  windows  in  the  peak 
to  admit  of  a  free  current  of  air  over  the  saw¬ 
dust.  The  ice  is  cut  and  hoisted  by  horse 
power.  The  filling  doors  are  closed  up  tightly 
after  filling;  there  is  oaly  one  door  on  the 
north  side  to  admit  to  the  cold  room.  Just 
inside  of  this  door  and  under  the  ice  Is  an  in¬ 
closed  vestibule  that  will  hold  a  wagon  load  of 
fruit. 

“In  storing  the  fruit,  the  inside  door  of 
the  vestibule  is  closed  until  the  wagon  load  is 
placed  inside,  then  the  outside  door  is  closed 
and  the  fruit  placed  where  desired.  The  ves¬ 
tibule  is  roofed  over  to  carry  off  the  drip  from 
over -head — in  all  other  parts  of  the  house  the 
drip  is  allowed  to  go  freely  through  or  among 
the  apples  and  pears.  In  the  case  of  berries 


January  3d,  on  page  13.  In  this  plan  the 
fire-places  in  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen 
are  set  in  the  outer  walls.  If  they  had  been 
on  the  inside,  in  the  partition  wall  between  the 
two  rooms,  the  house  would  have  not  only 
been  much  warmer,  but  there  would  have 
been  better  opportunities  of  lighting  the 
rooms.  There  could  then  be  a  beautiful  bay- 
window  in  the  dining  room,  and  the  principal 
window  would  have  been  opposite  the  fire¬ 
place,  which  is  also  an  appropriate  and  con¬ 
venient  arrangement.  The  kitchen,  too, 
would  have  had  a  large  window  clear  of  en¬ 
cumbrance  for  lighting  the  room,  and  for 
placing  the  ironing  table  in  a  good  light,  a3  it 
should  be  This  would  occupy  the  space 
where  the  chimney  now  stands  in  the  plan, 
and  would  avoid  the  very  inconvenient  ar¬ 
rangement  of  having  a  narrow  window  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  as  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  windows  as  in  the  plan;  one  being 
under  the  porch,  the  kitchen  i3  very  poorly 


A  RURAL  COTTAGE.  Fig.  98. 


for  in  the  present  instance.  The  reception 
hall,  shown  in  Fig,  99,  with  an  open  fire-place, 
is  also  introduced  malting  it  one  of  the  cheer- 
iul  apartments  of  the  house.  The  main 
stairway  with  the  vestibule  to  the  rear  en¬ 
trance,  is  made  to  occupy  the  whole  length  of 
one  side  of  the  hall,  ami  should  ho  executed  in 
hard  wood.  Between  the  front  vestibule  and 
hall  the  opening  is  made  as  large  as  possible 
and  might  be  provided  with  a  portiem  or 
curtain,  with  rings  to  slide  on  a  pole.  The 
pantry  is  conveniently  placed  to  on©  side  of  the 
passage  between  the  diuiug-room  and  kitchen; 
as  there  are  two  doors  between  the  latter 
apartments,  ull  odors  from  the  kitchen  are 
excluded  from  the  main  portiou  of  the  house. 
1  hekitcheu  stairs  to  the  second  floor  with  cellar 
stairs  underneath  are  seeluded  from  view, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  conveniently  ac¬ 
cessible. 

In  the  second  story,  Fig.  100,  we  get  an 
additional  bed-room  by  extending  the  rear 
wing  out  over  the  kitchen  porch.  If  desir- 


proportionally  larger  without  interfering 
with  the  geueral  arrangement. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FRUIT  HOUSE  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 


Mr.  John  S.  Collins, of  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
sends  us  plans  of  the  fruit  house  for  cold  stor¬ 
age,  illustrated  at  Figs.  97  and  98,  page  104. 
lu  describing  the  building  he  says: — 

“My  fruit  house  was  originally  a  barn  24  by 
30  feet;  I  moved  it  to  the  side  of  what  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  an  ic©  pond,  lined  it  on  the  inside  with 
inch  boards  and  filled  iu  with  24  inches  of 
sawdust.  Six  feet  from  the  floor  ou  the  in 
side,  are  six  heavy  whito-oak  pieces  running 
crosswise,  supported  by  upright  posts,  over 
which  and  running  leugthwis©  of  the  building 
is  a  floor  of  chestnut  rails.  On  these  the  ice 
is  packed  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  above 
this  is  a  floor  on  which  15  or  18  inches  of  saw¬ 
dust  are  placed.  One-third  of  the  upper  saw¬ 
dust  and  floor,  opposite  the  filling  doors,  is 


the  lids  of  the  crates  keep  off  all  water.  Straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  can  be 
kept  for  a  few  days,  but  apples  and  pears,  if 
picked  carefully  before  too  ripe,  can  be  kept 
as  long  as  desired.  I  had  iu  the  house  at  oue 
time  duriag  the  past  Summer  over  3,500  bas¬ 
kets  of  apples  and  pears.  Fig.  106  shows  the 
fruit  house  complete;  the  arrangement  of 
the  interior  is  shown  at  Fig.  107.” 

- ♦  *  » 

HINTS  ABOUT  HOUSE-BUILDING. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

There  are  a  few  geueral  rules  which  should 
be  observed  in  house-building,  but  which  are 
frequently  ignored  or  overlooked  by  persons 
who  plan  houses.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
rules  is  that  the  fire  places  and  chimneys 
should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  house  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and 
keeping  all  the  heat  in  the  house.  I  would  re¬ 
fer,  as  an  example,  to  the  otherwise  excellent 
plan  of  a  small  house  giveu  in  the  Rural  of 


lighted,  while  a  kitchen  should  be  the  best- 
lighted  and  most  cheerful,  as  well  as  the  best 
arranged  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  house. 

In  the  parlor  the  fire-place  should  be  put 
against  the  hall,  thus  utilizing  the  waste  beat 
in  warming  what  is  usually  the  coldest  part  of 
the  house.  There  might  be  a  doorway  from 
the  hall  into  the  parlor  at  the  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  next  the  vestibule,  and  this  would  save 
hundreds  of  steps  every  day  to  the  housekeep¬ 
er  in  passing  from  the  kitchen  or  dining-room 
to  the  parlor,  which  would  be  required  with 
the  door  where  it  now  is  in  the  plan.  The 
parlor  might  then  have  a  neat  bay-window, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  flowers  and  plants. 
Going  up  stairs  to  the  bed-rooms,  the  chim¬ 
neys  would  pass  up  the  inner  walls,  and  the 
closets  could  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
chimneys. 

A  very  serious  omission  in  a  house  of  this 
kind  is  the  bath-room  and  water-closet,  which 
every  house  should  be  provided  with.  In  case 
of  sickness,  or  of  temporary  necessity  in  the 


Cham . 


Shape,  round-cylindrical,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Fig.  102  (page  165),  sometimes 
flattened.  Skin  often  russeted.  ISaten  Sept. 
18,  Dry  and  good  in  quality. 

Cream  of  the  Field.  Received  from  A. 
Williams,  Homer,  N.  Y.  Planted  April  18; 
dug  Sept.  3;  a  late  intermediate.  Very  tall, 
wide-spreading  tops.  The^  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  1,075,55  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  certified 
to  by  J.  G.  Webb,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who 
saw  them  dug  and  weighed.  Atnoug  the  best, 
five  weighed  live  pounds  five  ounces.  There 
were  '.)>„  to  the  hill— 78  per  cent,  (in  numbers) 
marketable.  Buff  skin;  eyes  rather  sunken; 
shape  irregular,  cylindrical,  long,  one  end 
larger  than  the  other,  sometimes  eoruueopia- 
sliaped.  as  shown  in  our  careful  illustration, 
Fig.  103  (page  165).  Many  of  the  potatoes 
were  prongy.  Eaten  Feb.  24;  of  excellent 
quality,  dry  and  mealy.  Flesh  yellowish. 

Solancm  Ohronmi  Received  from  Vilmor- 
iu,  Audrieux&  Co., Paris. France.  Two  tubers, 
one  of  which  wTas  one  inch  long,  the  other  as 
large  as  a  medium-sized  egg,  did  not  sprout. 


Fig.  106. 


Stalwart  Received  from  Samuel  P.  Fergus, 
Washington,  Pa.  Planted  April 25;  dug  Sept. 
8;  a  late  intermediate.  Spreading  tops. 
•Yield  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Shape,  oblong,  often  tapering  at  one  end; 
sometimes  round,  flattened;  buff-white  skin, 
often  russeted.  Eyes  not  deep. 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  FORMING  AN  ASPARAGUS  BED. 

Do  you  want  an  asparagus  bed'  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  one.  Spade 
up  the  plot  as  deep  as  possible.  Mellow  the 
soil  and  make  drills  lengthwise  every  four 
feet  and  one  inch  deep.  In  these  sow  the 
seed  two  iuches  apart.  One  ounce  of  seed, 
which  will  cost  25  cents,  will  suffice  for  five 
drills,  12  feet  long.  Now  it  is  only  necessary 
that  this  plot  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  the  soil  friable.  In  the  full  the  bed  should 
be  covered  with  well-rotted  farm  manure. 

The  plants  should  be  thinued  out  to  18 
inches  apart  in  the  drills  next  Spring.  We 
have  in  this  way  an  asparagus  bed  that,  w  ith 
out  the  laborious  old  plan  of  loadiug  the  soil 
with  manure  two  feet  in  depth,  that  the  plant¬ 
ation  may  “’last  a  life-time;”  without  the 
labor  and  expense  of  transplanting  will  in 
three  years  give  as  vigorous  sprouts  as  if  the 
one-year  plants  were  transplanted  or  brought. 
Of  course,  the  laud  must  be  well  drained,  and 
it  is  better  to  select  a  sandy  loam  or,  in  the 
absence  of  it,  to  ruiugle  pure  saud  with  the 
soil,  in  giving  the  above  directions,  we  mere¬ 
ly  write  the  result  of  our  own  experience. 
How  widely  soever  the  directions  of  books 
and  office  writers  may  differ  from  them,  were 
we  to  form  another  asparagus  bed,  it  would 
be  in  the  manner  described.  We  have  tried 
Moore’s  Cross  bred,  Colossal,  Argenteuil,  lied 
Dutch  Mammoth  and  several  other  alleged 
kinds,  without  being  aide  to  see  much  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Argenteuil  shoots  are  of  a  lighter 
color;  more  of  a  steel  or  glaucous  green. 


more  pendent  habit  of  growth.  Its  flowers 
are  dark  pink  in  color,  with  a  few  short  stam¬ 
ens  in  the  center,  some  of  which  show  the  first 
stages  of  development  into  petals.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  plant  is  so  peculiar  that  visi¬ 
tors  ask  “What  is  itf”  The  nurseries  of  War¬ 
saw,  Poland,  grow  these  roses  quite  extensive¬ 
ly,  as  they  do  well  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  province.  They  are  also 
grown  atVilne  and  Riga, Russia, quite  largely 
for  the  interior  trade.  The  double  Rugosa 
makes  a  beautiful  object  growu  in  tree  form 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  foliage  and  weep¬ 
ing  habit. 

TIME  TO  CUT  TIMBER. 

The  Rural  asks:  “  When  is  the  proper  time 
to  fell  timber  to  have  it  last.”  The  forestry 
system  of  Russia  is  managed  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Public  Domain.  Under  the  direction  of 
this  office,  the  Forestry  Directors  of  all  the 
Provinces  were  instructed,  some  forty  years 
ago,  to  commence  a  series  of  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  the  correct  answering  of  this 
leading  question.  At  the  great  forestry  con¬ 
vention  at  Moscow,  we  were  told  that  the 
united  results  of  the  many  trials  had  been  in 
favor  of  trees  felled  the  latter  part  of  June, 
while  (he  bark  would  yet  slip.  The  common 
practice  now  in  all  the  government  forests  is 
to  fell  the  trees  at  this  time,  and  at  once  to 
peel  the  bark  from  the  trunk  as  high  up  as  it 
is  valuable  for  timber.  Above  this  point  the 
limbs  and  foliage  are  left  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  evaporatiug  the  water  from  the  cell  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  log.  In  about  teu  days  after  fell¬ 
ing',  the  logs  are  cut,  and  at  once  sawed  or 
split  into  lumber,  ties,  posts,  etc.:  after  which 
the  drying  process  is  completed  as  vapidly  as 
the  most  favorable  conditions  will  permit. 

Theory  and  practice  unite  to  favor  this  time 
for  the  cutting,  and  rapid  drying,  of  timber 
If  cat  in  the  Fall,  Winter,  or  early  Spring, 
the  cell  structure  of  the  wood  is  stored  with 
starch  for  the  extension  of  growth  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring.  However  useful  this  starch 
may  be  to  the  growing  tree,  it  is  evident  that 
it  cau  only  tend  to  feruieutation  and  decay  iu 
the  dead  post,  tree,  or  stick  of  timber.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  teaching  in  all  the  forestry 
schools  of  Europe  has  recently  favored  the 


Fig.  107. 

views  here  expressed;  yet  I  notice  that  the 
older  writers,  and  most  of  the  recent  writers 
who  follow  them,  favor  the  winter  cutting  of 
timber. 

Incidentally,  we  have  much  home  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  durability  of  poles  for  fences 
and  sheds  when  cut  at  different  seasons  and 
treated  in  different  ways.  For  instance: 
Quaking  Asp  poles  cut  in  June,  peeled,  and 
nailed  on  posts  for  fencing,  have  lasted  fifteen 
or  more  years;  while  winter  cut  poles  rotted 
in  three  .yeaYs.  Agaiu,  Box  Elder  poles  have 
been  cut,  peeled,  dried,  and  set  for  posts  for 
fence  or  straw  sheds,  and  have  lasted  sixteen 
years,  when  poles  of  the  same  kind,  used  for 
the  same  purposes,  rout'd  iu  four  years,  when 
cut  in  Winter  and  set  green. 


ir\  r*  v - 


night,  such  a  provision  might  save  life,  or  at 
least  avoid  disagreeable  results.  The  cost  is 
but  a  trifle,  and  bj  doiug  without  some  need¬ 
less  finish,  it  could  well  be  afforded.  The  bath¬ 
room  would  be  put  where  the  closet  over  the 
vestibule  is,  iu  the  plau,  and  the  pipes  would 
be  carried  up  from  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
along  the  chimney  iu  a  box,  of  which  one  side 
is  screwed  in  so  that  it  can  be  removed  to 
reach  the  pipes  easily  in  case  of  need.  This 
arrangement  avoids  all  danger  of  freezing  the 
water  in  the  pipes  and  bursting  them.  What 
would  be  needed  area  kitchen  range,  a  boiler, 
and  the  requisite  pipes,  with  a  tank  in  the  at¬ 
tic  to  hold  a  sufficient. supply  of  water.  There 
would  then  be  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  aud  the  bath  room  and  the  dressing-room, 
with  fixed  wash-stands;  all  of  which  are  a 
very  great  comfort  and  a  great  help  to  make 
a  country  life  pleasant, cheerful, and  healthful. 


ttural  topics. 

(Experiment  (Srnuntl.si  of  the  $«ral 
3Jfui-lorher. 

OBERON  grape. 

A  vine  of  this  fine  grape  was  sent  here  in 
November  of  18S2.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
speak  of  it  from  experience,  further  than  to 
say  it  has  not  made  a  very  vigorous  growth  as 
yet.  It  originated  with  Mr  George  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  from  seed  of  Concord 
crossed  with  Muscat  Hamburgh.  We  very 
much  hope  this  new  grape  will  thrive  at 
least  in  places,  and,  judging  from  bunches 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we  have  eaten 
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be  mentioned  for  different  parts  of  the  East’ 
North,  South  and  West.  We  must  give  up 
the  idea  of  a  grape  of  the  first  quality  that 
will  grow  in  perfection  everywhere.  There 
is  no  fruit  of  any  kind  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  will  do  it.  Teu  years  ago  it  was  thought 
hereabouts  that  it  was  useless  to  plaut  any¬ 
thing  but  the  Concord  or  Delaware.  N ow  our 
neighbors  who  have  seen  the  grapes  we  have 
raised,  are  planting  the  Victoria,  Jefferson, 
Wilder,  Rockingham,  Vergennes,  El  Dorado, 
Brighton,  Moore’s  Early,  Lady,  Cottage, 
Liudley.  Niagara,  and  others — while  many  of 
the  latest  varieties  will  be  tried  as  soon  as 
they  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates. 

No,  we  shall  never  again  plant  a  Concord. 
The  grapes  remain  on  our  several  vines  un¬ 
picked.  It  is  true  no  grapes  are  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  these  grounds,  or  the  case  might  be 
different.  But  the  poor,  benighted  people  who 
support  the  markets,  though  easily  satisfied 
with  quality  while  looks  satisfj'  the  eye,  will 
one  day  stick  up  their  noses  at  the  Concord — 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant.  We  predict 
that  those  who  set  new  vineyards  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  w  ill  have  occasion  to  regret  it. 


AX  ALARM -GUN. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  CONTINUED. 


SOIL.  CULTURE.  ETC. 


Teu  soil  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam.  Inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  Is  rhe  fourth  consecutive  year  iu 
which  potatoes  have  hern  raised  on  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  salt,  kainit.bone, 
etc  ,  perhaps  at  tueraleof  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past  seasons,  were 


Mr.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
speaks,  in  his  catalogue,  of  au  alarm- gun 
which  he  proposes  to  depend  on  in  the  future 
to  do  the  work  of  a  night  watchman  iu  his 
nurseries.  This  is  a  double-barreled  gun  six 
inches  long,  that  may  be  loaded  with  powder 
alone  or  with  shot  also.  It  works  on  a  pivot, 
and  twine  attached  to  it  may  be  carried 
wherever  oue  chooses.  We  bought  two  of 
these  alarms  from  the  manufacturer.  Goo.  M. 
Pratt  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  have  since 
tested  them  fairly.  The  contrivance  is  a  clever 
one,  but  the  mechanism  imperfect.  One  nip¬ 
ple  is  higher  than  the  other,  so  that  but  one 
cap  explodes,  and  that,  because  the  spring  of 
the  hammer  is  not  powerful  enough,  does  not 
always  explode,  unless  a  very  light  cap  be 
used,  which,  not  being  waterproof,  could  not, 
of  course,  stand  rain  or  moisture.  The  retail 
price  is  about  $3.00  each,  but  this  alarm-gum 
can  never  prove  serviceable  until  the  imper¬ 
fections  above  noted  are  obviated. 

NO  MORE  OF  THEM. 

Jonathan  Talcott  writes  us  as  follows:  “I 
fear  the  Empire  State  Potato  is  praised  too 
highly.  It  failed  sadly  with  me.  Dakota 
Red  also  is  too  highly  praised.  Rosy  Morn, 
Rubicund  and  St.  Patrick  are  so  far  behind 
the  White  Star  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  either 
Early  or  Late,  as  to  be  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  I  shall  plant  no  more  of  them  or  of  the 
Rural  Blush  either.” 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

In  the  editorial  “Brevities”  of  the  Rural 
you  say  “We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  double  vari¬ 
ety  of  Rosa  rugosa.”  I  first  saw  and  admired 
the  double  variety  of  this  peculiar  species  of 
the  rose  iu  the  fine  gardens  near  Warsaw, 
Poland.  Afterwards  we  saw  many  variations 
of  the  species  in  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Central  Russia.  We  were  told  that  the  native 
home  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  species  was 
Mongolia  and  the  valley  of  the  Amur  in  Asia. 
1  can  well  believe  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Japan  and  East  China,  as  no  indigenous  plaut 
of  these  sections  has  proven  such  a  perfect 
iron-clad  iu  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  as  this 
rose. 

Its  tendency  to  variation  in  size,  color,  and 
fragrance,  and  the  transformation  of  its 
stamens  into  petals,  while  the  rare  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  foliage,  peculiar  to  this  spe¬ 
cies,  are  retained,  encourages  the  belief  that 
it  will  bo  the  parent  of  a  race  of  roses  of  great 
value  to  the  Mississippi  basin,  uud,  indeed, 
to  the  whole  country. 

.  One  of  the  double  varieties  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  from  Central  Russia  has  smaller  and 
denser  foliage  than  the  single  form,  and  a 


I  am  au  unfortunate.  I  try  to  be  agreeable 
and  to  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  but  I  am 
always  raising  a  rumpus.  All  the  world  aud 
his  uncle  (with  one  exception)  are  down  on 
me  because  1  remarked  that  “native  cattle 
are  ‘sat  down’  upon  by  the  managers  of  the 
fairs.”  Aud  a  host  of  angry  writers  hurl 
their  ink  upon  me  and  point  their  sharp  pens, 
and  ask  a  lot  of  conundrums,  such  as  “What 
are  native  cattle  I”  “Who  are  native  citizens 
in  this  country  ?  ’  “Arc  there  any  stock  iu  the 
country  that  have  not  descended  from  imported 
stock f”  and  a  great  many  more  of  like  import. 
One  friend,  in  whose  judgment  1  have  great 
confidence,  sends  me  the  clipping  from  the 
Rural  with  his  note  “‘Very  good.”  upon  it. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this. 
My  remark  referred  to  a  case  which  occurred 
iu  Koutucky,  where  in  a  test  of  dairy  cattle, 
some  superior  native  cows  were  ruled  out  of  a 
competition  because  they  were  not  pure-bred, 
and  some  inferior  pure  bred  ones  were  given 
the  first  premium  for  yield  of  milk.  Hence 
my  remark.  Tki9  bias  in  favor  of  pure-bred 
stock  at  the  fairs  is  almost  universal.  I  know 
of  but  one  State  fair  where  natives  are  put  on 
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Fig.  100. 


dug.  The  soil  In  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  each),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  covered  with  an  Inch  of  soli.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
tilled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  eutlrely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plant*  With  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoelUR 
Is  required  since  the  plauts  meet  before  the  weeds 
start.  The  soil  Is  never  about  tho  plants, 

but  keptai  the  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  1b  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  Vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  of  which  they  arc  cupable  In  a 
rich  soli  especially  prepared  for  them. 


Halton,  from  William  Rennie,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Planted  April  7 ;  dug  August  8.  A 
second  early  potato.  Tubers  very  close  in  the 
hill;  low  tops.  Yield  at,  the  rate  of  524.33 
bushels  to  the  acre,  averaging  11  to  a  hill,  of 
which  (in  number)  70  per  cent,  were  of 
marketable  size.  Among  the  best,  five 
weighed  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  Skin 
pinkish;  eyes  rather  deeply  sunken,  though 
variable  iu  this  respect.  Flesh  yellowish. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


ROSA  RUGOSA  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


Fig.  99. 

few  that  pleased  us  better.  The  berries  re¬ 
semble  the  male  parent,  the  foliage  the  fe¬ 
male.  The  original  seedling  has  borne  for 
four  years,  improving  in  size  each  successive 
year.  The  wood,  Mr.  C.  says,  ripens  perfect¬ 
ly,  and  is  very  fine  grained,  hard  and  firm. 
The  foliage,  he  says,  is  almost  equal  to  Con¬ 
cord,  and  during  last  season  and  the  season  of 
1883  did  better  in  every  way  than  that  of 
Moore’s  Early  or  Worden.  Mr.  Campbell 
thinks  it  will  prove  valuable  at  least  where 
any  grape  of  mixed  parentage  will  succeed, 
such  as  Brighton,  Jefferson,  or  Rogers’s  seed¬ 
lings.  The  vine,  he  says,  is  only  a  medium- 
strong  grower,  but  it  bears  well  and  is  pro¬ 
ductive,  ripening  all  its  fruit  (about  30  clusters 
last  season/  perfectly.  We  show,  at  Fig  101 
(page  175),  a  bunch  of  them  drawn  from  na¬ 
ture. 

SHALL  WE  PLANT  CONCORDS? 

Quite  a  number  of  Rural  readers  have 
takeu  us  to  task  for  saying  that  we  should  no 
longer  plant  the  Concord  Grape  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever  except  as  a  stock  upon  which 
to  graft  less  thrifty  kinds.  But  iu  saying  this, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  j,he  whole 
country.  In  many  parts  the  Concord  thrives 
while  better  varieties  fail;  or,  it  they  do  not 
fail,  the  bunches  are  comparatively  small,  or 
the  vines  mildew.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  place  in  the  country  where  some 
of  the  newer  kinds  which,  in  quality  are  bet¬ 
ter  thau  the  Concord,  will  not  succeed  fairly 
well.  The  trouble  is  they  have  not  all  of  them 
been  tried.  People  who  at  considerable  cost 
and  trouble  have  planted  half  a  dozen  new  va¬ 
rieties,  only  to  find  them  not  adapted  to  the 
climate,  are  ready  to  condemn  the  whole  list 
of  new  grapes  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  Con¬ 
cord  as  the  stand-by.  It  may  be  thut  another 
grape  never  will  be  found  that  will  succeed  so 
well  over  an  extended  range  of  country  and 
climate  as  tho  Concord,  but  this  fact  should 
not  deter  us  from  trying  to  obtain  a  better 
grape  that  will  thrive  just  as  well  iu  a  giveu 
district.  For  instance, some  of  Ricketts's  Seed¬ 
lings,  the  El  Dorado  for  example,  which,  in 
quality  is  nearly  perfect,  succeeds  well  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  origin.  Here,  then,  as  a 
market  or  homo  grape,  the  Concord  Is  not  to 
be  compared  with  it.  Similar  examples  may 
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A  cross  bred  is  the  progeny  of  two  different 
pure  breeds,  as  a  Polled-Shorthorn,  or  an  Ayr- 
shire-Jersey.  A  scrub  is  in  cattle,  wbat  a 
“razor-back”  or  a  “rail-splitter”  is  among 
hogs;  and  is  the  poor  wretched  neglected  ill- 
bred  an i  mtil  of  any  breed.  I  have  seen  scrub 
.Jerseys  and  Short-horns  as  well  as  scrub  na¬ 
tives.  Now  if  1  could  induce  stockmen  to  con¬ 
fine  their  nomenclature  to  these  four  terms  I 
shall  not  have  lived  and  written  in  vain. 

Oneraore  suggestion  which  I  would  like  to 


a  par  with  the  pure  breeds  in  respect  of  pre¬ 
miums;  and  the  discrimination  is  not  only  un¬ 
just  but  injurious,  because,  as  1  have  said,  the 
improvement  of  our  native  stock  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest 
than  that  of  the  pure  breeds. 


tion  of  the  houses  with  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pailful  of  water.  But 
the  manure  must  be  entirely  cleaned  out  and 
the  floor  completely  cleared,  even  of  dust; 
then  the  disinfectant  will  do  the  business.  So 
with  swine  cholera.  Give  a  little  charcoal  in 
the  food,  but  observe  perfect  cleanliness  and 
give  only  pure  water;  then  the  charcoal  will 
cure  the  cholera.  Mankind  like  to  be  fooled 
and  humbugged.  Tell  them  the  truth  and 
they  get  mad.  Tickle  them  with  a  little  fool- 


chicks  hatched  from  them  are  strong  and 
healthy.  My  friend  never  allows  cocks  to 
run  promiscuously  with  the  hens.  He  claims 
that  they  not  only  eat  large  quantities  of  valu¬ 
able  food,  and  yield  uothiug  in  return,  but 
they  are  positively  detrimental  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  for  market,  he  disposes  of  all  except 
two  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

My  experience  with  a  smaller  number  of 
fowls  has  been  similar  to  his.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  a  large  number  of 
:£f-  cocks  in  the  poultry  yard  to 

bght  each  other  and  harass 
thehens-  Furthermore,  only 
ky  selecting  and  breeding 
from  the  best  hens  can  a  flock 
?  t*6  improved.  A  breeding  pen 
jpf,  -  for  poultry  is  as  necessary  on 

a  farm  as  one  for  hogs,  and 
the  selection  of  the  best  fowls 
%  f°r  breeding  purposes  as 

:  necessary  for  profit  as  the  se- 

lection  of  the  best  specimens 
°f  any  other  stock  r.  o. 


I  don’t  approve  of  the  term  “scrubs”  as 
applied  to  natives.  The  largest  portion  of 
our  native  stock  Is  exceedingly  valuable  and 
creditable.  The  scrubs  are  numerous,  no 
doubt,  but  all  uatives  are  not 
scrubs  and  all  scrubs  are  not 
natives.  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  is  native  , 

stock?” 


It  consists  of  all  those  mil-  ^  * 

lions  of  cattle  which  have 
not  been  entered  in  any  one 
of  the  herd  books.  This  is  ; 
the  general  idea  conveyed  .  d 

by  the  term  as  contradis-  V  '££:-  't& 
tiuguished  from  the  pure-  : .  > 

bred  stock.  It  includes  the  :: 

large  number  of  grades,  but 
it  is  made  up,  as  our  native 
population  is,  of  the  produce 
of  the  heterogeneous  importa-  f?  ; 

tionsof  “way  back,”  of  which 
no  record  has  been  kept. 

Now  I  would  improve  this 
stock  within  itself,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done  in  the  neces- 
saiy  absence  of  pure-bred  an- 
imals.  I  have  said  there  is 
but  one  pure-bred  animal  to 
every  200  natives,  counting  all 
noses  Ot  bulls  there  is  a  much 
smaller  proportion.  Audas  it 
is  impossible  to  procure  pure¬ 
bred  bulls  for  every  native 
herd,  I  would  endeavor  to  improve  these 
native  herds  by  selecting  the  best  and  feed¬ 
ing  and  eariug  for  them  just  as  well 
as  the  pure  bred  animals  are  fed  end  cared 
for.  Aud  to  help  this  improvement,  if  I  were 
a  manager  of  a  State  fair’,  I  would  urge  that 
a  handsome  premium,  at  least  as  large  as  auy 
offered  for  the  pure  breeds,  should  be  offered 
for  tbe  best  native  stock  bred  from  native 
or  grade  bulls,  f  am  a  director  of  a  State 
agricultural  association,  and  shall  do  my  ut¬ 
most  to  effect  such  an  arrangement  in  my 
society. 


: ...  '•  v. . .  .  '• 
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INCUBATORS. 


HENRY  HALES, 


There  are  a  great  many 
styles  and  designs  of  incuba¬ 
tors.  Some  of  these  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  complicated.  The 
cheap  kinds  have  no  attach¬ 
ments  for  regulating  the 
heat,  and  therefore  require 
more  attention  to  the  lamps ; 
but  are  just  as  good  in 
other  respects  as  the  costly 
ones,  as  they  will  hatch  just  as  well,  if 
the  heat  is  kept  regular,  by  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  regulating  ap¬ 
paratus  getting  deranged  and  spoiling  the 
eggs  before  one  is  aware  that  anything  is 
wrong,  which  sometimes  happens  when  the 
incubator  is  left  too  long  unattended,  on  the 
strength  of  the  confidence  pat  in  the  regula¬ 
tor  The  principle  to  study  in  making  a  ma¬ 
chine  (as  an  incubator  is  often  called!,  is  to 
so  construct  it  that  a  uniform  heat  can  be 
maintained  with  as  little  effect  from  outside 
temperature  as  possible.  A  machine  princi¬ 
pally  consists  of  a  square  or  oblong  box, 
double-sided,  with  the  space  between  the  sides 
packed  with  charcoal  or  sawdust  (charcoal  is 
best),  a  chamber  of  galvanized  iron  or  zinc, 
the  whole  size  of  tbe  box  inside,  and  about 
three  inches  deep,  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  so  as  to  leave  a  compart¬ 
ment  for  lamps  under  it.  This  metal  chamber 
should  be  tight,  except  that  there  should  be 
three  short  pipes  soldered  in  tbe  top,  about 
equal  distances  from  the  corners.  These  should 
open  at  the  top  into  the  egg  chamber  to  alio  w 
moisture  to  penetrate  the  egg  chamber  to 
moisten  the  atmosphere. 

One  great  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  fumes  of  the  kerosene  lamps 
into  the  egg  chamber,  which  would  be  de¬ 
structive  to  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  A  good 
way  to  prevent  this  is,  after  the  metal  water 
chamber  is  firmly  placed  in  position,  to  pour 
in  plaster-of-Paris,  prepared  with  water  to  a 
consistency  of  cream,  between  the  wood  sides 
and  the  metal;  this  must  be  kept  thoroughly 
tight  at  all  times.  To  prevent  a  strong  radi¬ 
ant  heat  from  escaping  from  the  tank,  or 
water  chamber,  cover  the  top  with  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  felt.  This  will  insure  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  beat  in  the  egg 
chamber,  of  which  the  top  of  the  water  cham¬ 
ber  forms  the  fioor. 

Some  contend  that  the  heat  should  be  from 
the  top,  the  more  perfectly  to  imitate  the  hen, 
but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  direction 
from  which  the  heat  comes  is  not  so  import¬ 
ant  as  a  perfect  uniformity  of  heat  all  around 
the  eggs.  To  secure  this,  the  eggs  should  be 
placed  in  a  drawer,  with  a  bottom  of  thin 
flannel  and  a  few  strings  stretched  across  to 
prevent  sagging.  This  should  be  four  inches 
smaller  than  the  inside  of  the  incubator,  to 
allow  an  air-space  of  two  inches  ail  around  it, 
thus  permitting  a  full  circulation  of  heat  and 
preventing  outside  atmospheric  influences. 
The  moisture  pipes  before  mentioned  should 
be  in  the  three  side  spaces  between  the  drawer 
and  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
being  just  above  the  top  of  the  eggs.  The 
bottom  of  the  egg-drawer  need  not  be  over 
two  laches  from  the  floor.  The  ceiliug  of  this 
chamber  shoutd  be  metal  to  radiate  the  heat 
and  moisture,  aud  should  be  double,  the  space 
between  the  two  covers  being  filled  in  like 
those  between  the  sides.  It  cau  be  opened 
either  in  front  as  a  door,  with  pull-out  drawer, 
or  the  top  can  be  hinged  as  a  lid  to  get  at  the 
drawer. 

A  lamp  placed  in  the  lower  compartment 
under  the  tank  will  heat  the  water  to  the  de¬ 
sired  temperature.  A  large  incubator  may 


Cream  oE  the  Field.  From  Nature.  Fig.  103  (See  page  164  ) 

ing  and  they  think,  and  even  swear,  you  are 
a  wise  man. 


make  is  this,  in  regard  to  the  fears  of  the 
spread  of  pleuro-pueumomu.  and  the  contin¬ 
ued  outcry  that  the  Government  should  do 
something.  There  is  a  business  way  of  doing 
this.  Let  stockmen  and  breeders  when  they 
buy  any  animals,  exact  from  the  sellers  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  warranty  and  healtbfulness  of  the 
animals  sold,  with  a  proviso  that  if  the  pur- 


BREED1NG  FOWLS. 

A  method  of  breeding  poultry,  employed 


I  shall  probably  be  asked,  “What!  you  ad¬ 
vocate  the  use  of  grade  bulls?"  Certainly,  I 
do.  And  I  can  point  out  scores  of  stockmen 
who  use  such  bulls  and  go  to  sales  where 
grade  bulls  are  offered  for  breeding  purposes. 
1  don’t  believe  in  “blue  blood,”  as  this  term  is 
generally  understood,  “We  are  all  made  of 
one  blood;”  so  we  men  are  told,  aud  tbe 
mixture  of  plebeian  and  patrician  blood  has 
worked  splendidly  in  building  up  the  foremost 
nations  in  war  and  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  in¬ 
telligence  aud  morality  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  in  the  world.  And  the  same  thing  will 
hold  good  in  regard  to  our  live  stock.  And  I 
firmly  believe,  as  the  present  races  of  Short¬ 
horns  and  Jerseys  were  built  up  from  the 
best  of  the  “common  herd”  of  a  century  or 
less  ago,  bo  our  “common  herd”  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  good  feeding  aud  good  breeding,  if 
every  pure  bred  auimal  were  suddenly  re¬ 
moved  out  of  existence. 


Halton.  From  Nature.  Fig.  102.  (See  page  164.) 


by  a  friend  of  mine,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  excellent  one,  is  as  follows:  For  his  flock 
of  50  hens  he  keeps  two  cocks.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  run  with  the  hens,  however,  but 
are  kept  iu  a  separate  pen.  In  the  latter  part 
of  February,  12  of  the  finest  young  hens — the 
best  and  most  persistent  layers— are  selected 
and  placed  in  a  breeding  pen  erected  for  their 
especial  accommodation.  One  of  the  cocks  is 


chased  animal  should  prove  to  be  sick  of 
pleuro-pueumonia,  and  should  infect  other 
animals  with  the  disease  within  niue  months, 
(which  is  now  said  to  be  the  longest  incuba¬ 
tory  stage)  the  seller  shall  be  held  liable 
for  all  damages.  No  one  will  then  sell  any 
animal  not  known  to  bo  sound,  and  all  the 
fuss  will  then  be  ended.  This  is  business. 


Let  the  poor  farmer  and  dairyman  and 
shepherd  be  eucouraged  to  improve  his  stock. 
I  have  heard  such  men  say  “Of  what  use  are 
all  these  fine  cattle  to  us?  They  are  not  for 
such  as  we,  who  never  owued,  all  told,  enough 
to  buy  a  little  calf."  Lot  us  teach  them  that 
if  they  will  study  this  matter  and  will  use 
what  a  kind  Providence  has  pnt  in  their  hands 
as  well  as  they  possibly  can,  with  whatever 
knowledge  they  cau  get,  they  may  improve 
their  stock  gradually  but  surely,  and  soon 
double  its  productive  value.  This  is  wbat  I 
am  trying  to  do,  and  I  usk  all  those  intelligent 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  aiding  their  fellow-men  in  this  way, 
to  assist  in  doing  it. 


As  there  are  many  weeds  in  every  crop,  aud 
scallions  in  every  onion  bed,  so  there  are  weeds 
aud  scallions  iu  every  pure-bfrd  race,  even 
among  the  recorded  animals,  and  I  would 
rather  take  the  best  uative  hull  I  could  get  for 
the  improvement  of  a  hoard  of  native  cows, 
than  any  second-rate  pure  bred  auimal.  This 
of  course  greatly  reduces  the  proportion  of 
these  an  i muls  and  makes  it  proportionately 
more  important  to  improve  the  uatives  with 
the  best  of  the  uatives. 


Potato  Two  and  a  Hale  Years  Old.  From  Nature, 


A  story  and  a  moral  occur  to  me.  A  well- 
known  physician  was  consulted  by  a  badly 
over-fed  umu.  who  was  gouty  and  rheumatic. 
“Take  this  medicine,” said  the  doctor,  “and 
w  hile  you  are  takiug  it  eat  uothiug  but  oat¬ 
meal  mush.  The  medicine  will  then  be  very 
useful  to  you.”  It  was  pure  water  with  a 
little  chalk  in  it.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  prescribes 
for  chicken  cholera,  the  sure  cure  of  disiufeo- 


placed  in  the  pen  with  them  and  allowed  to 
remain  two  days.  He  is  then  removed,  and, 
the  second  day  after  his  removal,  the  other 
cock  Is  placed  iu  the  pen  to  remain  two  days. 
This  practice  is  continued  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  eggs  for  hatching  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  when  tbe  cocks  are  sold,  and  the  hens 
turned  out  to  run  at  large.  The  eggs  thus  ob¬ 
tained  invariably  prove  to  be  fertile,  and  the 


I  agree  with  some  of  my  critics  that  the 
terms  scrub,  full-blood,  pure  bred,  cross  bred, 
grade,  native,  etc.,  are  used  loosely  aud  with 
effect  to  mislead,  I  admit  aud  use  only  four  of 
these,  namely:  pure  bred,  cross-bred,  grades 
aud  uatives.  A  grade  is  the  progeny  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  and  a  uative.  There  is  no  full-blood,  but 
pure-bred;  if  it  is  not  pure-bred  it  is  a  grade. 
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require  two  lamps.  As  the  water  evaporates 
the  tank  can  be  refilled  through  one  of  the 
moisture  pipes.  A  thermometer  must  be  kept 
in  the  egg  drawer,  and  the  eggs  must  be  put 
in  when  the  machine  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  104  degrees.  Eggs  should  be 
turned  two  or  three  times  daily.  When  near 
the  end  of  the  term,  the  temperature  may  be 
lowered  gradually  to  108  degrees;  and  if  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  enough  moisture  in  the 
egg  chamber,  a  little  sprinkling  with  tepid 
water,  on  alternate  days,  a  week  before  batch¬ 
ing,  will  be  beneficial.  The  size  of  the  moisture 
pipes  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  box- 
inch  pipes  for  the  ordinary-sized  box. 

I  have  left  the  important  subject  of  ventila¬ 
tion  till  the  last,  as  it  is  the  most  essential 
thing  to  be  observed.  The  egg  chamber 
should  have  a  piece  of  half-iuch  pipe  through 
the  ceiling  to  the  outside  for  the  escape  of 
foul  air.  The  door  of  the  lamp  chamber 
should  be  perforated,  to  admit  air  to  make 
the  lamp  burn  Many  incubators  have  a  small 
opening  into  the  egg  chamber  on  two  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  with  wire  gauze  over  it,  and  a  little 
solid  slide  to  fit  over  when  required,  As  this 
moisture  and  ventilating  business  is  very  es¬ 
sential  to  success,  it  must  be  studied  by  the 
builder  to  suit  the  size  and  shape  of  the  box; 
a  large  one  is  much  harder  to  arrange  per¬ 
fectly  than  a  small  one. 


YOUNG  CHICKENS  IN  MARCH  AND 
APRIL. 


Those  who  raise  poultry  for  home  use  or 
market  are  already  thinking  of  the  fluffy  balls 
that  are  to  be  liberated  from  numberless  eggs 
as  the  Spring  advances.  It  is  very  important 
that  such  chicks  as  are  intended  for  early  mark¬ 
eting,  be  hatched  early,  and  given  such  care 
as  will  keep  them  growing  and  vigorous  until 
ready  to  be  killed.  When  hens  are  to  be  set 
early,  there  will  be  need  of  care  in  gathering 
the  eggs,  so  that  they  will  not  get  chilled;  the 
nests  must  be  watched,  and  the  eggs  brought 
in  as  soon  as  laid,  and  kept  from  chilling  until 
needed.  When  bens  are  set  in  March,  it  is 
well  to  put  only  nine  eggs  under  each,  for  if 
a  larger  number  is  used,  the  hen  cannot  keep 
them  warm.  The  nests  for  sitting  hens  should 
be  placed  where  they  will  be  undisturbed; 
and  if  in  boxes,  earth  covered  with  straw 
makes  a  good  nest.  The  eggs  may  need 
sprinkling  with  tepid  water  during  the  last 
week  of  incubation,  as  moisture  as  well  as 
warmth  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  hatching. 
When  batched,  the  broods  can  be  doubled  up, 
giving  all  the  chicks  from  two  hens  to  one. 

These  early  broods  should  have  a  coop  with 
a  sunny  exposure  and.  if  possible,  inclosed  on 
the  south  by  glass,  and  if  the  nights  are  cold 
the  coops  should  be  covered  with  old  carpet¬ 
ing  or  rugs.  1  have  knowu  a  brood,  so  pro¬ 
tected,  to  be  buried  in  a  deep  fall  of  snow 
and  suffer  no  harm.  The  first  24  hours  after 
the  chickens  leave  the  shell  they  are  nourished 
by  the  yelk  of  the  egg  from  which  they  have 
come;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  should  be 
fed  bread  crumbs  or  corn-meal  rubbed  up 
with  a  hard  boiled  egg,  giving  them  this  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  They  should  be  fed  often 
once  in  two  or  three  hours ;  but  the  feed 
should  not  be  left  in  the  coops  to  sour  or  to  be 
trampled  by  the  little  chickens.  Chicks 
hatched  90  early,  before  the  grass  starts,  will 
need  green  food.  Lettuce,  oats  and  grass  can 
be  grown  in  a  box  in  a  sunny  window,  and 
cabbage,  sweet  apples,  and  onions,  chopped, 
will  be  relished  by  them.  The  coop  will  not 
be  large  enough  to  give  them  the  exercise 
needed,  and  a  small,  sunny,  sheltered  yard 
will  be  neccessary.  Here  they  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  fine  gravel. 

As  they  grow  larger,  give  them  barley,  oats 
and  bran  moistened  with  milk  or  water, 
cracked  and  whole  corn  and  buckwheat 
screenings.  At  noon  they  may  be  fed  boiled 
potatoes,  with  some  meat  mixed  with  them. 
From  the  first,  they  must  have  pure  cold 
water  to  drink,  or  if  milk  can  be  given  them 
instead,  they  will  grow  faster  in  return  for  It. 
There  is  often  a  loss  befoie  the  chickens  leave 
the  nest,  caused  by  the  hen  tramping  on  them; 
this  can  be  avoided  by  removing  the  chickens 
as  fast  as  they  are  hatched,  and  returning 
them  to  the  hen  at  night;  for  if  they  are  given 
back  by  daylight,  she  is  almost  certain  to  dis¬ 
own  and  persecute  them  to  death.  When 
chickens  get  chilled,  and  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
vive  them  in  warm  coverings  by  the  fire,  the 
same  precaution  must  be  followed  when  they 
are  returned  to  the  hen. 


A  LARGE  EGG  YIELD. 

My  eleven  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rock  pul¬ 
lets  were  hatched  April  26.  18»3;  commenced 
to  lby  November  14,  18*3,  and  on  November 
13,  1884,  bad  laid  2.017  eggs-or  183  4-11  per 
chicken — or  15 dozens  each  They  laid  in 
November,  1888,  75  eggs;  in  December,  166: 
in  January.  1*84,  60;  February,  146;  March, 
183;  April,  252;  May,  200;  June,  188;  July, 
220;  August,  186;  September,  176;  October, 


181;  November  13th,  39—2.017.  Account  was 
taken  in  a  book  each  day,  of  the  eggs  laid,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  mat¬ 
ter.  8.  N.  MARSHALL. 

•»« - 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  wintered  50  white  Leghorn  hens — 
35  pullets,  the  remainder  being  one  year  old. 
They  have  been  fed  buckwheat,  barley  and 
some  com,  with  a  mess  of  corn  meal  twice  a 
week,  early  in  the  morning.  They  also  got 
apple  parings  from  the  house,  chopped  fine, 
and  also  cabbage  leaves,  with  a  warm  drink 
every  bom’  in  the  forenoon  and  twice  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bouse  is  not  very  warm. 
During  January  they  laid  216  eggs,  which  I 
think  is  doing  very  welt  for  White  Leghorns, 
I  have  never  considered  them  good  winter 
layers.  “B,” 


number  of  times.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has 
trees  of  this  variety,  ana  notwithstanding 
frosts,  be  invariably  has  fruit.  On  the  night 
of  the  28  of  May  last,  when  the  apples  in  this 
vicinity  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  his 
Spies  were  about  half  the  size  of  small  peas. 
He  supposed  they  were  killed;  but  on  looking 
at  them  1  found  to  mysurpiise,  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  uninjured.  In  the  same 
orchard,  upon  the  same  level,  are  interspersed 
trees  of  other  varieties,  on  many  of  which  the 
apples  were  of  about  the  same  size  at  the  time 
of  the  frost,  but  not  one  of  them  escaped.  I 
have  seen  the  same  thing  in  this  orchard, 
and  also  m  another,  two  or  three  times  before; 
and,  while  it  is  a  mystery  to  me.  which  I  would 
like  explained,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  about  the  most  valuable  apple  in 


the  world  in  all  Northern  sections  subject  to 
late  Spring  frosts. 

It  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  tardy  bearer;  but 
in  the  catalogue  mentioned  above,  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  remarkably  rapid,  erect  grower, 
and  great  bearer;  but,  like  all  trees  of  the 
same  habit,  requiring  good  culture  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  thinning  out  of  the  branches  to  admit 
the  sun  and  air.  If  it  is  tardy  at  first,  it 
makes  amends  later  on, by  its  greater  fruitful 
ness,  vigorous  growth  and  long  life.  The  fruit 
is  described  as  large,  striped,  and  quite  cover¬ 
ed  on  the  sunuy  side  with  dark  crimson,  and 
delicately  coated  with  bloom.  Flesh  juicy, 
rich,  highly  aromatic,  retaining  its  freshness 
of  flavor  and  appearance  till  July.  That  some 
apples  will  stand  more  freezing  than  others 
1  think  my  be  observed  also  in  the  case  of  Tol- 
man’s  Sweet,  which  has  many  of  the  charac- 


apples,  a  likeness  of  an  average  specimen  of 
which  we  show  at  Fig.  104,  and  a  cross  section 
at  Fig.  105,  are  medium  sized,  quite  regular, 
of  a  pale  waxen  yellow  color,  with  a 
brownish-red,  and  on  specimens  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  a  bright  carmine-red  cluge.  The 
skiu  is  quite  thickl}’  but  irregularly  covered 
with  small,  brownish  dots,  and  on  the  sunny 
side  these  are  a  deep  dull-red.  The  stems  vary 
greatly  from  stout  and  short  in  large  speci¬ 
mens,  to  moderately  long  and  slender  in  those 
of  smaller  size,  the  average  length  being 
about  half  an  iuch,  set  in  a  deep  quite  irregu 
lar  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  to  a  small, 
shallow  basiu  somewhat  corrugated.  Core 
medium-sized,  open  and  well  filled  with  small 
seeds.  Skin  thin  and  tough.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  quite  sweet,  juicy  and  pleasant,  a.> 


sweet  as  the  Tolman’s  Sweet  which  it  much 
resembles  in  flavor. 


A  considerable  time  ago  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  cautioned  the  public  against  W.  V. 
R  Powis  and  his  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,  of 
Chicago,  (now  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman). 
Mr.  Powis  wrote  us  a  letter  statiug  t  hat  if  we 
did  not  retract  our  statements  he  would 
sue  us  for  damages.  We  replied  at  once  that 
we  much  desired  he  would  do  so  and  that  we 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show  him 
up  or  to  fail  in  the  attempt.  To  this  Mr.  Powis 
wrote  a  kindly,  half-apologetic  letter.  The 
suit  against  us  has  never  been  brought.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  late  N.  Y.  Tribune: 

“A  Western  person  named  W.  V.  R  Powis, 
of  The  Farm,  Field  aud  Stockman,  and,  we 
believe,  of  certain  poultry  publications  also, 
advertised’ $25  watches  tor  15.27’  -‘superior  for 
speculative  purposes  which  can  be  sold  for  $20, 
or  traded  for  hor-es,  cattle, etc.,  so  as  to  double 
this  amount.’  This  shows  his  moral  tone, and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  says;  ‘innocents  of  the 
country  are  his  especial  meat’;  that  some  of 
them  applied  to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that 
city  when  no  return  was  received  for  their  re¬ 
mittances;  and  the  advice  is  given  that  they 
send  their  claims  to  anattoruey,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  prosecute,  if  settlement  is  not  made.” 

Our  opposition  to  the  above  paper,  we  vrere 
told  by  one  coirespondent,  was  instigated  “by 
jealousy.”  But  be  is  mistaken.  It  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  a  feeling  of  sbnme  that  farmers 
could  be  induced  tosupporta  journal  that  had 
rushed  into  a  great  circulation  by  lottery 
schemes;  while  it  admited  all  sorts  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertisements  and  its  columns  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  matter  that  merely  catei-ed  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  patronage. 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 


“Surely,”  says  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  “it  would 
be  bard  to  find  two  men  who  have  brought 
more  of  Eden  into  our  modern  world  than 
Charles  Downing  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder.... 

Charles  Downing  considerately  distin¬ 
guished  between  men  who  were  honestly  try¬ 
ing  to  furnish  something  better  than  what  was 
already  in  cultivation  aud  those  who  would 
unscrupulously  herald  any  untested  kind  in 

the  hope  of  making  money . 

W  hy  not  prepare  your  kerosene  emulsions 

now  for  use  in  Spring  and  Summer? . 

Tne  chief  good  that  itinerant  tree  peddlers 
do  is  in  inducing  people  by  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  to  buy  plants  which  they  would  not  pur¬ 
chase  otherwise . . . . 

Chemistry  of  Food. — The  Sun  quotes 
Prof.  W.  O  Atwater,  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  saying  that  a  quart 
of  milk  and  a  quart  of  oysters  contain  about 
the  same  amount  of  nutriment.  Dessiccated 
codfish  gives  the  most  concentrated  food  in 
the  market.  Salmon  is  the  most  nutritious 
of  fresh  fish.  Oat-meal,  beaus,  wheat  flour, 
and  Indian  corn-meal  afford  nutrition  in  the 
order  named.  Potatoes  furnish  very  much 
less.  The  experience  of  past  ages  has  taught 
mankind  to  select,  when  compelled  to  exercise 
the  strictest  economy,  those  forms  of  food 
which  furnish  nutrition  at  the  lowest  price; 
hence  the  poor  of  different  countries  live  on 
oat-meal,  beans,  peas,  and  dried  fish  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  such 
food  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  less  nutri¬ 
tious  . . . 

The  English  seedsmen.  Carter  &  Co.,  make 
the  statement  that  their  Stratagem,  Tele¬ 
phone,  and  Pride  of  the  Market,  are  the  three 
best  peus  In  the  world.  The  Rural  has  dis¬ 
seminated  the  first  tw'o.  Wo  tried  Pride  of  the 
Market  when  first  announced,  but  preferred 

the  Stratagem . 

Dr.  de  Klknse,  of  Muuieh,  Bavaria,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  silage  will  have  to  be  given 
up  because  of  its  variable  effects,  as  shown  in 

milk  and  cheese . . . 

For  trial,  we  recommend,  among  straw¬ 
berries,  the  Parry,  Henderson,  Amateur  ami 

Jewell.  . . 

Is  the  evidence  accumulating  that  the 
Rural’s  estimate  of  the  great  Kieffer  Pear 
was  correct  or  false?  Have  we  saved  any  of  our 
readers  the  price  of  the  Rural  for  one  year  by 
advising  them  to  “stop  a  bit”  before  ordering 
largely  ?  If  the  editor  has  no  axes  to  grind,  u 
well-conducted  experiment  farm  is  of  some 

use  to  the  readers  of  his  journul . 

Mr.  Felch  advises  iu  Our  Country  Home 
to  set  nine  eggs  uuder  hens  iu  Feb.  aud  March., 

11  in  March  and  April,  aud  alter  that  13 . 

The  Rural  wants  a  good,  trusty  agent  in 
every  township  in  Ametiea.  Bend  for  the 
Rural  posters  for  1885— three  in  number. 
We  will  send  any  number  of  specimens  free  to 


----- 


Gibson  Sweet.  Fig.  104. 


Pontcrlxrgicfii 


THE  NORTHERN  SPY  APPLE. 


In  the  Rural  of  February  7tb,  page  92,  you 
speak  of  the  almost  unequaled  excellence  of 
the  Northern  Spy  Apple,  You  mention  its 
handsome  appearance  and  delicious  flavor  ; 
but  there  is  one  other  fact  about  this  fruit 
which  I  wish  to  notice  briefly,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  readers  of  the  Rural  who  may 
be  intending  to  plant  an  apple  orchard,  espec¬ 
ially  those  residing  in  districts  subject  to  late 
spring  frosts— a  fact  well  known,  no  doubt,  to 
all  pomologists,and  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
excellent  and  trustworthy  catalogue  of  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry — the  leaf  and  blossom  buds 
open  a  week  later  than  those  of  other  varie¬ 
ties.  But  there  is  one  other  fact  not  so  well 
known,  perhaps  — the  fruit  is  not  so  easily 
killed  by  frost  as  most  other  kinds,  even  after 
its  set.  I  have  seen  this  demonstrated  a 


teristics  of  the  Spy  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  being  a  late  blossomer,  and,  like  it,  it  is  a 
valuable  variety  in  places  subject  to  late 
frosts.  ANDREW  SHERWOOD, 

Tioga  Co  ,  Pa. 


GIBSON’S  SWEET. 


A  really  good,  long  keeping,  sweet  apple 
is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Of  course,  the  Tal- 
man  Sweet  is  good  enough ;  but  for  some  rea¬ 
son  it  does  not  succeed  in  many  places.  On 
December  13th  we  received  a  box  of  apples 
from  Connecticut,  and  with  it  a  letter  from 
the  donor,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gibson,  from  which  we 
quote:  “These  apples  were  borne  on  a  tree 
that  originated  on  my  father’s  farm  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Conn.  It  has  never  been  disseminated 
beyond  this  neighborhood,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  apples  we  have,  as  it  bears 
good  crops  every  other  year,  and  keeps  well 
till  April,  being  in  good  eating  condition  after 
November,  and  it  is  much  sought  after.”  The 


Gibson’s  Sweet.  Half  Section.  Fig.  105. 
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lar Unoilt  u,  bfet*k4*puig  witcnuelooln 
,  i lie  vs  .xWl-  Orntiirc  Cream  Mu«L melon. 


ire  regular  «it«,  with  direction*  for  coltlvitioi 

‘aoh  order.  *  Addrw*  ** 1  C  A  TV1 1 1  C I  li 
letters  and  money  orders  to  OH  III  U  LL  T 


L 


all  who  desire  them.  Send  in  your  lists  of 
names,  and  we  will  mail  copies  at  once.  You 
may  then  cal'  and  solicit  subscriptions.  Re¬ 
member  the  ?2.800  worth  of  presents  to  those 
who  send  us  the  largest  clubs.  Our  supple¬ 
ment  of  Nov  8  will  explain  everything  fully. 

Certain  experiences  tend  to  unsettle  the 
value  of  silage  for  milch  cows,  says  Prof. 

Arnold  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune . 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  has  proven  the 
efficiency  of  the  following  recipe  for  salting 
beef,  through  a  number  of  years:  ‘‘For  100 
pounds, take  four  quarts  Liverpool  flue  salt, four 
ounces  saltpeterand  four  poundsbrown  sugar. 
Mix  intimately,  and  when  the  meat  is  packed, 
which  should  be  closely,  sprinkle  the  mixture 
evenly  over  the  layers.  Keep  the  meat  closely 
pressed  together  by  weight.  The  sugar  and 
salt,  with  the  juices  of  the  meat,  make  all  the 

brine  that  is  necessary,” . . 

Among  the  novelties  in  flowers  introduced 
within  two  or  three  years,  the  Clematis  coc- 
cinea  or  Coral  Clematis  has  come  to  stay. 
The  flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  of  a  rich 
scarlet  color  borne  in  profusion  nearly  all 

Summer . . . . . . . 

The  prettiest  bardv  grass,  as  we  have  said 
many  times,  is  either  the  transverse  or  longi¬ 
tudinal  striped  Eulalia  called,  respectively 
Eulalia  Japonica  zebrina  and  E.  J.  varie- 
gata.  Pray  try  them.  They  are  very  hardy 

and  will  thrive  almost  anywhere . 

Mr.  Thorpe  calls  the  chrysanthemum  “the 

Queen  of  Autumn'' . 

Some  claim  that  the  King  Humbert  is 
merely  a  strain  of  the  old  Pear-shaped  Toma¬ 
to  We  shall  see. . 

For  pickles,  try  the  Red  Cherry,  Yellow 
Cherry.  Red  Currant  and  Strawberry  or  Al- 
kekengi  Tomatoes.  For  preserves,  the  last 
mentioned  is  excellent.  They  should  be 
picked  as  they  ripen  and  stored  in  a  cool 
place.  The  Strawberry  Tomato  will  keep 

better  with  the  pods  uot  removed . 

Tomato  seeds  should  now  be  started  at  once 
Those  who  followed  our  advice  and  planted 
earlier  should  transplant  as  soon  as  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  four  inches  high.  It  will  do  no 

harm  to  pinch  out  the  leading  shoot . 

For  spring,  we  may  best  sow  seeds  of  the 
White  Strap-leaf  Flat,  Early  Dutch,  Early 
Purple-top  Munich  and  Early  Soow  ball  Tur¬ 
nips.  Sow  as  early  as  the  land  can  be  fitted. . 

There  is  nothing  better  for  sowing  seeds  in 
than  shallow  boxes,  say  "i'4  inches  deep.  The 
soil  should  be  an  aerated,  sandy  loam.  Some 
recommend  mixing  fine  charcoal  with  it.  We 
do  not  approve  of  having  the  soil  very  rich 
unless  the  boxes,  after  the  seeds  start,  can  be 
given  plenty  of  suu.  There  is  no  better  soil 
for  seeds  than  that  made  of  old,  decayed  sods 

with  a  liberal  admixture  of  clean  sand . 

A  GRAPE-VINE,  or  a  dozen,  a  few  raspberry ; 
blackberry,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes;  a 
strawberry  patch.  Have  you  these,  Rural 
readers,  every  one?  Were  we  to  visit  any  old 
reader  and  fiud  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
we  should  feel  we  had  not  written  and  worked 

very  effectually . . . . 

The  Ceutury  says  that  eccentricity  at  best 
is  but  a  fungus,  just  as  apt  to  grow  out  of  the 

soil  of  a  philosopher  as  of  a  fool . 

One's  own  horn  is  a  most  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  to  blow . 

Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  us  plans 
of  out-buildings  or  labor-saving  contrivances 
of  any  kind.  A  simple  sketch  is  all  we  re¬ 
quire  from  which  to  make  engravings.  Pno- 
tographs  of  farm  buildings  will  euable  us  to 
reproduce  the  pictures  with  perfect  accuracy 

and  of  any  desired  size.. . . . 

The  new  rose,  William  Francis  Rennet,  ue 
cordiug  to  advertisements,  is  simply  perfec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  llalloek,  of  the  firm  of  Uulloek, 
Son  &  Thorpe,  of  Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y  , 
describes  it  astberud  Niphetos;  the  improved 
Jacqueminot  and  the  scarlet  ever-floweriug, 
all  of  which,  he  says,  fail  to  give  but  a  faiut 
idea  of  its  great,  beauty.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  vigorous,  the  foliage  ample. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  every  shoot, 
while  the  perfume  is  as  sweet  as  a  Bon  Sileue 
with  the  rrngraucu  of  the  Jack.  It  is  further 
said  to  be  as  hardy  as  Hermosa,  which  is  a 
Bourbon,  and  hardy,  with  protection,  iu  this 

climate  . . . . 

All  things  considered,  the  Pride  of  the 
North  or  Queen  of  the  Prairio  (they  ure  the 
same)  is  the  best  yellow  dent  corn,  its  earli¬ 
ness  considered . 

The  Rural  lust  year  tried  six  unnamed 
kinds  of  oats  and  also  Little  Hulless,  Avoine 
de  Californica  (from  Vllmoriu  &  Co.,  Paris), 
Black  Belgian,  Probsteier,  three  kinds  front 
Germany,  Challenger,  Welcome,  Australian, 
Short  Fly-foot,  Race-horse  and  American 
Triumph.  The  Race- horse,  and  Austmliau.or 
Welcome,  were  the  best  early;  the  Triumph 

the  best  late  . . . 

A  writer  iu  the  Western  Farmer  thinks 
that  the  Mass.  Ag.  College  has  become  a  traiu- 
ng  school  for  literary  dudes . . . 


Ptefcttaumt.s  gulvnlteittg. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW.  Syracuse,  JV.  TT. 

WARRANTED  ^  ACKNOWLEDGED  The  Kyrncusc  Steel  mid  Wood  ^ 


Life-Time 


FairUsa?e. 


NII’IRlOlt 

TO  A  LI, 

OTHERS. 


Ream  Swivel  Plow*, 
the  Bent  in  use. 


Our  Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards,  will 
uot  break  or  bend  Agents  wanted  tn  all  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Send  for  terms. 


vT1 .»  Syrncuse  Steel  Frame 

- Cultivator*.  I.  i  a  lit.  strong 

"  "^i|  ^ J  durable,  and  warranted 

STEEL,  IKON  and  W-.OO  BE' Dl  . 

PLOW'S  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS  SHOVEL 
PLOWS,  STEEL,  and  WOOD  FRAME 

Ct  LTIVATOR-.  ROAD  SCRAPERS.  J  I 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

M  ntlon  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“ACME” 

ACENTS^^; 

WANTED^ 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
W\  and  Leveler. 


•  -LAV 


The  "AC  M  F, ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  ute.-l  Crusher  and  LctWer  nni  to  the  Cutting,  Liftinn, 
Turning  process  of  double  UAXOS  of  C  \ST  STEF! .  ' ’OUI.TERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  cutting  poieer.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  cr-uxh i ruj  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  so' I  are  jierformed  at  the  s nme  time.  The  entire  itixenuc  or  Strike*  or  SipHng  Teeth 
avoids  pufUng  up  rubbish,  (t  la  esnecihitu  adapted  to  Inverted  god  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fail  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  thecnly  Harrow  that  cut*  nwr  the  enure  »  . rfaee  of  tho  ground 

Variety  ot  i>Mze*.  4  to  15  feet  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  our  distribution:  depots. 

DO  NOT  BK  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ACME" 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gany  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  Doited  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousandsof  Testimonials  from-iSdifferent  States  and  Territories. 

branch  OFKtcE:  Moch  A  Etm+hor  manufactory  and  Parscipxt.  Ofpjcsl- 

llARttIHBl  KG.  PA.  IMaSlI  Ot  DrOUlCI,  MILLINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  asp  OTHER  Essays,”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME.THIS  PAPER. 

The  Union  G-rain  Drill, 

,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


A  New  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

The  only  drill  In  the  murket  upon  winch  the  operator  can  ride  and  se*j  Ms  work,  and  at  the  snme  time 
control  the  machine.  No  Gr.ui  Whkkls  Peed  is  placed  directly  ox  the  Axle.  A  POSiriVK  hORCF. 
FEED  FERTILIZER.  The  only  one  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  and 
not  clog.  For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 

HART,  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


THE 


SUCCESS  TO  OURS^ 

tue  SEED  TRADE.  Relief  for  the  people 

Seed*  at  IIT  11/1101  CCAI  C  DDIPETC  Io  orter  t»  Introduc 
your  dour  A  I  W  II  U L L. O ALL  I  H  I  U  LO.  this  •.omlorftil  potato 
Into  80,Ul>0  how  •  free  of  co«t.  no  mako  tho  lbUowlug  unprecedented  offer! 

will  send  by  mu  it  »  box 


EARLIEST  POTATl! 


Seed,  at  *T  11/1101  CCJU  C  DDIPETC  Id  or4*r  «»  Introduce 
your  door  A  I  W  D  U  Ltd  ALL  I  H  I  \j  L.O.  this  .outer  lb  I  potato 
Into  W,(AH)  tumi  free  of  coat.  wo  "Uko  the  fbllowTug  un  prevedented  otTeri 
ran  Cfl  PTC  In  >i.niip»  or  money,  we  wit]  send  by  mail  *  box 

lUn  OU  u  I  O.  -outanau.,  Ir-i  1  ,  pueWcts,  Oiu>  rvli,  of  the  following 
lo  w.  nlidur-lniprovod,  and  gu*nuitot-1  IK-v,  In*’.  Improved  ltlood 

Turnip  Beet.  !■'  t.tnl  rar.ir.t  lor  table  II  IImu  ,  lligblv  Improved 
\\  lmihig.cu.lt  Cnbbugc,  be.l  mail  «>*rt  -*t;  good  for  luc.  New  Golden 
i  Hclf-Klnttehlttg  Celery,  cxocllouc  quality.  mhj  grown;  nred i  no  Milking 
l  up.  ICurly  Gr,eu  Prollflc  Cucumber,  best  a,  rut-mubrr.  or  ptoklcs,  No 
1  Plus  l  Itru  -agar  I'oru,  Lead  native,  urlj .  tender,  ku.t  iwroi.  New  Golden 


(THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER 


VERY  PROLIFIC.  EXCEL  LENT  QUALITY-  ' 

Llta  -t,  MPT 


BEAUTIFUL 

■Nfe'ilfeM 


1 7  packet*  of  seed  und  Of)  nG  TWO  colic 
’  •  one  whole  pototo  for®''  t-lo.  *•».  fhl,  I. 


mild ;  gtu\, ,  8-pou  n«J  .minus  hum  seed.  Huh,  Icing  Pcp|ter,  iep'.t, 
IllH-.t,  ewevte.t  jiepier  cia  seen.  Abbott'*  s*xur  l*Mmri  1  [k,  great ly  im- 
prov.-l  rvri.  t  r  Onto  Sw  eet  Potato  Pumnkln.  runmnju.ly  productive,  ex- 
,  ,  Hrnt  quAllty;  'rot*  *11  winter.  Fryneh  Breukfit*t  Kadlnh,  best  of  *11 
earlv  rmlbV*  U  Ulte  Pineapple  Souiudt,  exu*  ijusllty-  good  for  summer 
orrrtni  r.  Now  Cor'd  I II  *1  TouMkto,  l»rr,  *nd  lluoelte  >1  rf  n::v.  While 

Nlanleh  Turitv,  '*«  for  u«hli>  «' •  SAMPLE  PACKET  OF 
COLDEN  BEAUTY  CORN.  mo*t  beautiful  and  productive  “f 

»uv  lu  lli,.  ermnirv^Secoud,  1 TUCCTD  AV  RCA  MTV  'Ll'  «l 

m  e  il  I  u  M-ilsii  Inker  ofTH  C  WlKAl  utAUIl»l  OTAT  O 

ever  yet  *ccn  I  vrrr  nrodiimv  ,  rxcollrnl  aii.tltv,  bsiuumt  a*  xn  oil  pnlnting. 

collection.  Orr  *  t.trt.  FOUR  for  Q|Jfl  PROPOSITION 

i-  nictwtib  hioT  ntibuinul.a  success 


un  offer  never  mode  before. 


to  gladden  tbc  Heart  un  i  lirlicHWn  tho  Way  ot  iwory  titl-'r  of  the  •oil  anil  lou  r  oi  I  ho  beautiful  ha-  mot  with  »u.7>  niiMundud  success 
'hat  wo  renew  t  with  a  more  tempting  offer,  «mt  loro  1< '  u«  -av  »v  m»  -h  .owl,  hv  ibe  pound,  by  tbr  bo.h.t,  xml  by  tho 
tore.  18  PACKETS  CHOICEST  FLOWER  SKEWS  FOR  80  CENTS,  ouc  each,  of  V.teru  RnUum*.  Petunia*, 
Portulneen*.  Phloxen,  l'un-lc-.  Terbcnu*, — *11  Boot  .  ruin  and  moo  •  itlful  rotors.  Lorgv  Oonble  Knglt.b  Holly- 
book.  New  l>w*rf  Marigold,  evlrn  large  double  Ziltnl*.,  bright  nolorw*  One  tine  ornamental  gnu*  Our  .plcndld 


THE  “MANHATTAN.” 

156  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

“I  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN.” 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  Life  Insurance, 
a«  an  objection  to  the  ordinary  life  plan.  -It  t«  an 
excellent  form  of  provision  for  the  famllv.hnt  I  must 
die  to  win." 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refer,  to  the  Endowment  PltiD.  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy  pay¬ 
able  >o  your-elf  in,  15,  or  ZD  year-  h^nee.  Say  vou  die 
bpfore  the  termination  of  the  period,  ymir  family 
win.  You  survive  the  period,  the  policy  becomes 
at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advancing  vears 
I  ou  have  liv.  dart  won 

The  “.>! aiiliattnn's”  n*  vvp|nn  meets  the  case. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Company, 
giving  your  age. 


OnrNewGlns«-Fred  Fertiliser  Drill  with  glass 
discs  In  place  of  Bell*  Is  an  entirely  new  departure 
and  ‘ne  ureal esi  »arrr-syet  made  'n  combined 
drill*.  All  our  Buck,  ye  drill*  have  our  Neva 
Force  Feed  Grain  Feed,  a  Itrtect  Lifting  i  ever,  u  c  m- 
plete  Force  Feed  Grass  Seed  Sower,  a  P  rfret  Hoe 
Shifter  and  Accurate  Surveyor.  VO  CHdSG ISG  OF 
GEARS  TO  CHaSGE  QUASI  IT  V  SOWS 
Will  sow  ml  kinds  ot  Fertilizer  accurately, 
andlsthe  BEST  DR  I  l.l.  IN  TUEMARhET. 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

Thyea  Seotios  Steel  Spring  Tooth 

WHEEL  HARROW  AND  CULTIVATOR. 


lx  made  In  Three  -*ertio»>*.  each  section  hinged  In 
front  on  the  same  line  The  Jointed  C'ounce  ion 
allows  the  beams  to  odjoe  the-’Otelcex  t  ui.ctw  i  sur- 
/acc.<  nnd  are  adjustable  up  an  i  down  to  level  the 
tee  h  on  the  srouuil.  The  Teeth  can  be  set  *t  anp  re¬ 
quired  angle.  The  BKST  In  the  WORLD. 

P.  P.  MAST  6l  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

Mil'S 


^AVE  MAPATefiiMPHOVEMENlS 
Ndt  poUNO  lflHER 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  aW 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  Tt\OSEWH0E  tQ  sec1jRe 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 

McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL, 

Sows  Fertilisers  splendidly.  It  U  very  accurate, 
ana  strictly  first  ouus.  W ork*  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  know  -  what  a  Grain  and  Fer- 
tl'tzer  brill  Ought  to  do.  AII  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  .He'll  ER  K  V  . 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E,  McSHERRY  A-  CO., 

Dayton.  O. 


FINE 

APPLE  TREES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

GEORGE  ACHELIS, 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Thoroughbred  Corn  and  Squash  Seeds. 
Circulars  ami  Samples  Free. 

J  EFTS  A  CO-  A*hbr,  Hus*. 


CORN 


□  I  I  I  C  □  r  D  □  V  A  fall  h'storv  of  this 
D  L  U  C  D  C  f»  »*  T  vnluaoie  fruit,  with  a 
beautiful  cut  of  the  fruit  free.  Please  send  your  ad 
dress  on  a  postal.  l»  K 1.  O**  *TA  «*  L  F."». 

West  Sebc*»R.  luuitt  Co.,  ,'licli. 

TIIE  E a  V  Ll  I  ST  P O T  4  T O  I  Early  Y  hite 
Prize  Purchase  of  the  Originator;  one  Pound, 
post-paid,  7' e.;  by  ex  pres. .  neck,  i  1.50;  bushel,  84.50; 
bbl.  *10.4  Pi  ice  List  free.  GtU  H.  tOL\  IN. 

Daiion,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


^  .RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Tennessee. 

Waverly,  Humphreys  Co  ,  Feb.  21.— Very 
cold  here  and  wheat  badly  killed.  Corn  is 
worth  40  cents ;  peanuts,  our  money  crop,  are 
low— from  50  to  60  cents— and  farmers  are 
complaining  badly.  J.  W.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Menomonee,  Dunn  Co.,  Feb.  21.— I  have 
been  in  Wisconsin  80  years  and  never  witness¬ 
ed  such  cold  weather  as  during  the  present 
season,  the  thermometer  registering  at  one 
time  56  degrees  below  zero,  and  it  has  held 
steadily  from  MS  to  45Q  for  six  weeks.  Cat¬ 
tle.  horses  and  sheep  are  doing  remarkably 
well,  and  there  is  a  good  stock  of  hogs.  Farm 
produce  is  generally  low;  but  we  had  good 
crops  so  that  we  have  realized  about  the  same 
umount  of  money  per  acre  as  we  have  in  other 
years— about  $13.50  per  acre,  so  that  we  are 
not  very  badly  off.  o.  c. 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Mt.  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.— Only  a  part 
of  the  Rural  seeds  are  suitable  for  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  coru  is  too  much  of  a 
flint  variety  to  suit  us,  although  the  yield 
was  good.  Both  kinds  of  peas  were  good,  and 
the  yield  was  quite  large.  The  tomatoes 
were  all  good,  but  some  decayed  worse  than 
other*.  The  women  folks  took  great  delight 
in  the  Garden  Treasures.  The  Blush  Potato 
last  season  was  better  than  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant.  It  was  free  from  scab  while  other 
sorts,  planted  on  the  same  ground,  were  quite 
rough.  Catalpa  trees  are  doing  well — nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground.  c.G. 

Iowa. 

Mrntok,  Bremen  Co. — The  White  Elephant 
Potato  is  a  treasure.  I  raised  a  good  crop  this 
last  season.  The  Blush  does  not  yield  as  well, 
and  is  more  scattered  in  the  hill.  I  am  trying 
to  acclimate  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint 
corn.  If  it  will  get  ripe  here,  I  believe  it  will 
pay  to  raise.  The  Shoe-peg,  Rural  Dent  and 
Rural  Union  Corns  are  failures  with  me. 
We  have  better  oats  than  any  that  has  been 
sent  to  me.  1  sowed  all  the  wheat  and  rye 
that  1  have  received  from  the  Rural,  last 
Fall,  t  shall  watch  them  with  care.  I  have 
no  faith  iu  the  wheat,  for  this  is  not  a  wheat- 
growiug  country,  e.  e.  f. 

Farragut,  Fremont  Co. — The  garden  and 
flower  seeds  sent  me  last  year  were  all  I  could 
wish— beautiful,  valuable  and  in  every  way 
desirable.  I  am  just  as  anxious  for  the  seeds 
for  another  year,  as  I  am  to  have  the  paper, 
and  the  paper  to  me  is  invaluable.  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  my  neighbors.  The 
Union  Corn  ripened  in  100  days— ears  large 
and  sound.  I  will  plant  it  again  the  coming 
season.  The  peas  were  the  earliest  and  the 
best.  The  Garden  Treasures  afforded  a  wealth 
of  foliage  and  flowers  from  an  early  Summer 

to  late  Fall.  S.  G.  B. 

Michigan, 

Bay  City,  Bay  Co.— I  planted  the  Rural 
Union  Corn  May  16th.  stalks  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  high;  ears  large  and  yield  big:  fit 
to  cut  up  on  September  5th,  Corn  of  the 
same  kind,  from  a  city  subscriber,  was  planted 
June  15th;  stalks  slim,  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet  high;  ears  slim  and  long;  yield  good;  fit 
to  cut  October  1st.  A  neighbor  planted  the 
same  kind  on  May  7th;  stalks  heavy,  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  high.  Did  not  get  ripe. 
My  oats  did  not  amount  to  anything,  as  I 
treated  them  too  well.  Two  of  my  neighbors 
got  sr  lend  id  oats  and  large  yields  from  the 
same  kind— the  Black  Champion.  s.  F.  s. 

Minnesota. 

La  Due,  Hemy  Co.— Last  Spring  I  planted 
18  pounds  of  the  Blush  Potatoes  on  rolling, 
sandy  land ;  the  season  was  very  wet,  so  that  I 
had  ten  hills  washed  out  by  the  heavy  raius. 

I  dug  from  the  remainder  28  bushels  of  fine 
tubers,  which  are  worth  $4  per  bushel,  f.  h. 

New  Hampshire. 

Hillsboro  Co.— The  Rural  seeds  of  1884 
were  all  tested  except  the  oats.  The  Rural 
Union  Corn  was  planted  Juue  4th,  and  ri¬ 
pened  up  very  much  to  my  surprise.  Planted 
85  kernels,  79  gei-minated,  gave  level  culture, 
and  husked  45  of  the  ears.  Would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  had  a  bushel  had  it  uot  been  for  a 
neighbor’s  cows  which  got  in  and  destroyed 
a  large  quantity  during  one  night.  Although 
a  dent  com.  I  think  it  can  be  acclimated  to 
ripen  in  New  England,  although  it  requires  a 
very  favorable  season.  The  Cleveland  R. 
N.-Y.  and  Horford’s  M.  G.  Peas  were  planted 
JuneS,  mildewed  somewhat;  but  1  gathered 
a  pint  of  each.  Cleveland’s  is  of  no  especial 
value  as  far  as  I  can  see,  as  I  have  had  a 
number  of  kinds  that  ripen  in  fewer  days. 

I  k  prefer  Horsford’s.  Have  raised  Carter’s 


Stratagem  for  two  or  three  years;  and  it  is 
the  best  pea.  all  things  considered.  It  is  not 
as  early  as  some,  but  early  enough  for  the 
average  farmer’s  garden,  where  a  few  days 
make  no  difference.  The  tomatoes  were  very 
good.  In  fact,  some  were  the  best  I  ever 
grew.  The  flowers  were  very  fair.  I  was  in 
hopes  to  get  one  of  your  new  castor  beans, 
but  fortune  did  not  favor  me  in  that  way. 
The  only  thing  that  wps  in  anyway  noticeable 
was  a  remarkably  large  aud  beautiful  zinnia. 

E.  A.  fl. 

Wisconsin. 

Menomonee, Dunn  Co., Feb.  21.—' The  Rural 
seeds  have  all  done  well,  though  some  are  not 
adapted  to  this  section.  The  oats  suit  me  well, 
yielding  from  50  to  65  bushels  per  acre.  The 
oats  I  got  last  year,  though  ripening  late, 
yielded  well.  I  got  one  bushel  clean  seed  from 
the  package  you  sent  me.  The  peas  were  just 
what  we  wauted;  I  have  saved  all  for  seed. 
The  coru  was  rather  late,  but  I  will  try  it 
again.  o.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

TANNING  A  DOG  SKIN,  ETC. 

Wright ,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  F.— t.  How  can 
I  tan  a  dog  skin  with  hair  on,  for  mittens, 
and  how  without  hair.'  2.  In  planting  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  Rural’s  method,  what  fertilizer 
will  give  the  best  results  on  poor  sandy  laud? 
3.  In  sowing  spriug  wheat  on  poor,  sandy  soil, 
will  a  complete  or  special  fertilizer  pay  best? 

Ans. — If  the  skin  is  freshly  removed  (if  not 
soak  in  moderately-salted  water  until  it  is 
soft),  lay  it  down,  flesh  side  up,  and,  after  re¬ 
moving  all  pieces  of  flesh  with  a  sharp  kuife, 
apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salt  and  alum,  made  very  fine,  and 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  muriatic  acid.  Double  iu  the  edges 
all  around  till  they  meet,  and  then  roll  the 
skin  up  as  compactly  as  possible,  aud  place  it 
in  some  cool  place.  In  24  hours  examine  it, 
and  if  in  any  part  the  mixture  has  disappear¬ 
ed,  apply  a  fresh  quantity,  and  re-roll.  After 
two  days  more,  unroll  and  stretch  on  a  smooth 
board  or  table,  and  with  pieces  of  coarse 
pumice-stone,  or  rough  brick  with  sharp 
edges,  rub  the  skin  until  nearly  dry.  Then 
apply  a  thick  suds  of  Ivory  Soap,  into  which 
all  the  cotton  seed  oil  has  been  placed,  that 
it  can  be  made  to  dissolve  by  brisk  shakiug, 
and  again  rub  till  dry.  If  not  sufficiently 
pliable,  repeat  the  soap  aud  oil  emuision  and 
the  rubbing  till  satisfactory.  2.  A  complete 
fetilizer  containing  from  three  to  four  per  cent., 
of  potash.  3.  A  complete  fertilizer,  but  it 
should  contain  from  six  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  ammonia  for  wheat. 

BITTERNESS  IN  POTATOES. 

IF.  H.  T.t  Bouton,  Mass. — There  has  been 
much  complaint  of  bitterness  in  potatoes  for 
this  market  for  the  last  two  years;  what  pro¬ 
duces  it?  A  friend  attributes  it  to  a  chemical 
change  that  takes  place  while  the  potatoes  are 
being  transported  on  cars  heated  with  kero¬ 
sene.  Potatoes  received  in  the  ordinary  cold 
car  are  all  right. 

Ans. — The  change  that  takes  place  is  not  at 
all  due  to  heat  from  the  stove,  but  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  light.  When  potatoes  are  exposed  to  a 
strong  light,  as  notably  when  they  protrude 
through  the  soil  in  the  bill,  or  when  left  a 
short  time  in  the  sunlight  after  being  dug, 
they  become  greened  more  or  less,  and  this 
color  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  potato,  aud  the  same  bitter  poison¬ 
ous  principleis  produced  that  exists  in  the  vines 
and  leaves,  and  when  this  has  once  developed, 
no  leugth  of  time  under  the  ground  will  re¬ 
move  it.  Potatoes  when  stored  in  a  cellar,  or 
while  being  transported  in  bulk,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  covered  with  something  that  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  light. 

JOHNSON  GRASS. 

O.  V  ,  Rollin ,  Mich. — Which  is  preferable — 
Johnson  Grass  or  Alfalfa? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL,  MICH. 

I  see  nothing  promising  in  Johnson  Grass 
for  Michigan.  It  has  wintered  for  several 
years,  at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  comes 
well  from  the  seed,  but  the  climate  is  too  cool 
for  a  fine  growth.  If  Alfalfa  is  used,  it  must 
be  cut  two  or  three  times  a  year;  before  the 
stems  get  woody.  The  plants  must  have 
some  time — two  years — to  get  well  started.  I 
think  this  inquirer  would  do  better  to  try 
Tall  Oat  Grass  or  Orchard  Grass  or  Tall  Fes¬ 
cue.  The  Oat  Grass  aud  Orchard  Grass  cap 


be  got  very  well  of  seedsmen.  The  other  is 
likely  to  be  mixed  with  impure  seed. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BONES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Subscriber,  address  mislaid. — L  What  is 
the  value  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  ?  2.  Is  the  Wilson  mill 
a  good  one  ? 

Ans. — 1.  One  buudred  pounds  of  bones  con¬ 
tain  about  25  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth 
$1  50;  somewhat  over  2k,  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  worth  45  cents,  and  37K  pounds  of  lime, 
so  they  are  well  worth  60 dents,  providing  they 
can  be  readily  utilized.  If  burned,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  completely  driven  off,  and  all  there  is 
left  is  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  become  crumbly  aud  much 
sooner  decay.  If  you  can  get  hard-wood 
ashes  we  should  a  lvise  breaking  the  bones  as 
fine  as  possible,  and  mixing  them  with  twice 
their  weight  of  ashes,  and  keeping  the  pile 
constantly  wet  for  about  two  months.  Shovel 
them  over  a  few  times,  and  they  will  become 
soluble.  2,  We  think  Wilson  Bros.'  mill  is  a 
good  one  and  will  do  what  they  claim  for  it. 

THE  SAUNDERS’  RASPBERRY. 

E.  H.  C„  Bowmansdale,  Pa. — Why  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  said  about  the  Saunders’  Raspberry  ?  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  red  berry  that  equals  it 
in  beauty  aud  superbness  of  flavor.  It  is  also 
productive  and  eoutiuuas  bearing  longer  in 
the  season  than  any  other  berry  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  It  is  a  moderate  grower, like 
the  Brandywine — or  probably  uot  quite  so 
strong.  I  have  never  protected  mine;  yet  I 
have  never  failed  to  secure  a  fair  crop.  It  is 
the  best  amateur  berry  I  know. 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  late  D.  W.  Her- 
stine’s  Raspberries  introduced  some  10  years 
ago.  It  succeeds  only  here  and  there.  Our 
plants  have  rarely  borne  fruit,  as  the  canes 
have  not  endured  the  Winters.  The  fruit  is  of 
flue  quality. 

Miscellaneoue. 

G.  W.  E.,  Ashland,  Pa  — 1.  Where  can  I 
get  a  Herrington  potato  digger?  I  bought  a 
Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.  digger  for  $20, 
and  it  isn't  worth  20  cents?  2.  Wbat  kiud  of 
fertilizer  should  I  use  on  a  red  slate  land,  the 
sod  of  which  was  turned  under  last  Fall,  the 
fertilizer  to  be  sown  with  the  planter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  the  Planter’s  Hoe  Co.,  Troy,  N. 
Y.  We  showed  up  the  Monarch  digger,  two 
or  three  times,  a  long  time  ago,  and  warned 
all  to  let  it  alone.  2.  It  is  as  impossible  to  tell 
what  that  land  needs,  from  such  a  description, 
as  it  would  be  for  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient  when  the  only  symptom  given  is  that 
he  has  red  hair.  It  may  need  either  one,  of 
the  three  essentials  for  a  crop,  or  it  may  need 
them  all.  It  is  only  safe  to  say,  in  a  general 
way,  use  one  having  from  two  to  four  per 
cent,  of  ammonia;  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  four  to  six  per 
cent,  of  potash.  At  the  same  time,  try  each  of 
these  elements  separately  on  small  plots. 

E.  .4.  A  ,  Speedwell,  Va. — A  cow  of  mine, 
which  calved  December  1st  last,  has  not  been 
doing  well  since  calviug.  Her  feed  has  been 
one  gallon  of  bran  and  corn-meal,  and  a  few 
roots,  with  as  much  hay  and  corn  fodder  as 
she  would  eat  daily.  Her  appetite  is  poor; 
she  does  not  eat  enough  hay  and  fodder,  and 
she  looks  gaunt,  aud  has  fallen  off  iu  flesh 
considerably.  There  is  also  a  swelling  under 
the  jaw.  What  ails  her,  and  what  should  be 
done  for  her? 

Ans, — The  previous  history  of  the  case  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  state  definitely  the 
trouble,  as  to  her  condition  wheu  she  calved, 
and  whether  the  afterbirth  was  retained.  The 
presumption  is  that  it  is  a  case  of  retained  af¬ 
terbirth,  in  which  the  membrane  has  been  left 
to  putrify  in  the  womb,  with  the  absorptiou 
into  the  system  of  more  or  less  of  the  putrid 
material,  What  is  now  wanted  is  to  remove 
this  poisonous  matter,  and  tone  up  the  system. 
Give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  relax  the 
bow'els,  and  then,  t  wice  daily,  two  drams  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  one  ounce  of  gentian,  and  two 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

C.  D.  Lb,  West  Newton,  Mass. — I  send  you 
a  box  of  beaus  infested  with  little  bugs,  what 
are  they,  and  how  can  they  be  killed? 

Ans. — They  are  beau  weevils.  They  cau  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and 
should  have  been  treated  last  Fall.  But  them 
into  a  jar  or  tight  box,  aud  pour  arnoug  the 
quart  a  half  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid,  aud 
cover  close  for  a  few  hours.  This  insecticide 
is  highly  inflammable,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
exposed  close  to  a  light. 

A.  J.  M.,  Pope  Valley,  Cal. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  for  destroying  the  Codling  Moth? 
2.  How  does  steeping  seed  wheat,  in  a  solution 
of  blue-stone,  destroy  smut  on  growing  grain? 

Anb. — 1.  There  is  no  question  but  spraying 
the  trees  at  the  proper  time  with  Paris-given 
or  London  purple  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  remedy  yet  devised;  but  great  care 
should  be  used  as  these  are  deadly  aud  corro¬ 
sive  poisons.  Oue-fourth  of  a  pound  to  40 
gallous  is  sufficient  and  the  Field  Force  Pump 


is  one  of  the  best  implements  with  which  to 
apply  it.  2.  The  smut  germs  are  sown  on  and 
with  the  seed,  and  steeping  in  this  solution 
destroys  them. 

J.  W.  8,,  Waverly,  Tenn. — What  is  the  best 
harrow  to  use  on  coru,  aud  is  harrowing  ad¬ 
visable? 

Ans. — When  com  is  planted  with  a  planter 
or  drill  so  as  to  get  it  level  with  the  surface, 
harrowing  is  a  flue  plau  and  clears  it  of  all 
weeds.  It  can  be  continued  until  the  plants 
are  four  or  more  inches  high.  Any  of  the 
smoothing  harrow  class  —  the  Thomas  is  a 
good  one. 

W.  E  . EL,  Jr.,  Batavia,  N.  F.,  and  others. 
— The  market  reports  tell  of  a  short  price 
(drawback)  on  sugars,  will  the  Rural  please 
explaiu? 

Ans  —The  duty  on  imported  sugar  is  from 
1%  to  2)4  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
grade.  If  the  imported  sugar  is  refined  and 
shipped  abroad,  a  drawback  is  allowed  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  duty.amouuting  on  the  high¬ 
er  grades  to  $2  85  per  100  pounds.  The  short 
price  is  the  price  paid  for  the  sugar,  after  the 
drawback  has  been  allowed,  aud  is  therefore 
of  interest  only  to  foreigners  and  shippers. 

F.  O.,  Conquest,  N.  V. — How  cau  1  kill 
a  willow  hedge  without  digging  it  out? 

Ans. — It  can  be  killed  by  an  application  of 
salt,  but  the  roots  would  still  be  there:  to  pull 
and  dig  it  out  is  the  best  way  after  all. 

Continued  in  Supplement.,  page  171.  j 


DISCUSSION. 


F.  G.,  Morrisonville,  III.— On  page  127 
I  notice  the  query:  ‘‘Is  there  a  strawberry 
called  the  Laeon?’’  There  is.  I  tested  it  last 
year.  It  proved  to  be  a  strong  grower,  with 
healthy  foliage,  free  from  rust  or  blight. 
Berries  large,  light  scarlet,  soft  and  very 
acid;  but  there  are  rnauv  varieties  much 
superior. 

G.  A.  B.,  Groton  City,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
Farmers’  Club  R.  P.  G.  asks  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  bind  a  yearly  volume  of  the 
Rural.  I  will  tell  how  I  bound  mine  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  cents,  and  I  think  the  volume  is 
just  as  good,  although  it  does  uot  look  quite 
as  nice,  as  those  bound  at  a  book  bindery.  I 
borrowed  a  hand- vise  of  a  carpenter.  Then  I 
cut  two  boards,  one  a  little  smaller  aDd  the 
other  a  little  larger  than  the  Rural.  Next  I 
laid  the  numbers  in  order,  those  for  ohe-half 
of  a  year  together,  as  I  thought  it  better  to 
have  the  issues  for  a  year  in  twm  books  in¬ 
stead  of  in  one  large,  heavy  one.  After  1  had 
laid  the  numbers  straight,  I  put  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  blank  paper  on  each  side  for  fly 
leaves;  next  I  put  them  between  the  boards 
and  pressed  them  down  with  the  vise.  While 
they  were  iu  this  position,  I  took  an  old  razor 
aud  rut  the  edges  up  close  to  the  smaller  board. 
With  a  sharp,  small  awl  1  made  five  holes 
through  the  backs— for  strings  or  cords;  then 
I  put  some  mucilage  on  the  backs  and  stuck 
on  a  piece  of  paper  that  was  large  enough  to 
go  over  ou  the  sides  when  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  vise ;  but  before  I  took  them  out  I 
colored  the  trimmed  edges  with  some  Dia¬ 
mond  dye.  Next  I  took  them  out  of  the  vise 
aud  put  some  cord  through  the  boles;  then  I 
cut  some  stiff  pasteboard  a  little  larger  than 
the  Kurals,  and  put  paste  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  that  came  over  the  back,  and  laid 
the  pasteboard  cm  each  side  on  top  of  the 
cords,  for  the  covers.  Next  I  put  the  book 
iu  the  vise  again  until  the  paste  was  dry. 
When  I  took  it  out,  1  pasted  a  piece  of  cloth  on 
the  hoc  k  aud  a  port  of  the  way  over  on  each 
of  the  covers.  Then  1  took  some  wall  paper 
and  pasted  it  on  each  cover,  aud  let  it  come 
over  ou  the  inside.  Them  I  pasted  the  first  fly 
leaf  on  to  the  cover  and  put  the  volume  into 
the  vise  again  to  dry.  The  boards  should  be 
iu  the  vise  when  the  pupers  are  put  in,  so  that 
they  will  press  smooth.  When  the  volume  is 
takeu  out  of  the  vise  the  last  time,  it  is  a  nice 
book. 

I  have  bound  a  number  of  papers  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  this  way,  and  find  that  after  a  little 
practice  1  cau  do  quite  a  nice  job,  and  that  it 
costs  but  very  little. 

- »»  »  - -  —  ■ 

COMMCSlCATluNS  RECKIValj  KOU  THE  WEEK  ENDINO 
Satuiiday.  March  iKsl. 

F..  W.  N.,  auawered  by  inall.-T.  H.  A.  K.-W.  M. 
I..  G.  W.  1..— E.  W.  G  — S.  L.  Leonard,  thanks.— P. 
W.  C\— L.  8.  Ely,  thnuks.  tn  time.— O.  W.  C  —Note. 
The  Ken  At,  I*  grvully  baht  nil  tn  Its  answers  to  ques- 

I  Ions.  We  have  material  enough  to  nil  at  least  eight 
page*.  G  P.  &  Sous,  thanks,  we  will  endeavor  to 
try  the  eorn.-.J.W.  -J.  F, — F  G.  W.  will  send.— C. 
W,  O.  J.  L,  H,  U.  C.  C.  -  H.  T.  U.—A.  J.  O.-A.  A  B.- 

G.  I,.,  thanks  for  Sweet  William*.  A.  S„  thanks  —A. 

U.  8.— T.  H.  H  ,  Mmnks.-.I.N.  8.-8  H.  M.-H.  S.-F. 
G  ,  good.— L.  H.-C.H  -L.H.-R.T.B.-R.O.  C., thanks. 
L O.  R  K L.  II.  S.-L.  I...  thanks.— I.,  s.  F.-M.  1’."  . 
— T.V.M.-  P.J.  B.-S.  W.-J.  W  P,-G.  W.  C.-J.  O. 

V. — A.  8.,  corn  received.- rather  late  for  climate  of 
N  Y.  J.T.-J.  W.-*E  H.  8  -K.  C.  P.-W.  P.-J.  H. 

II  -L.  B.-H.  C.  W.  IU  J.  C.-J.  W.  R-O  H.  C  — W. 

H .  T.  0.  i'.  .i  i.  n  -i,  W;  B  v.  ii.  \s.  N.  8.- 
S.  i‘.  J.-J.c.  K  l‘.-l).  T.  A.  s.  (i.  W.  II, -SI.  A.  K. 
M.  A.  -A.  S.-J.  D.-O.  F.  W.J.  T.  S.  W.-J.  P.  S.-S. 
H.  M.-A.  J.  C.-J.  W.  S.-H.  8.  C.— J.  R.-J.  W.  S.— N. 

W.  H.-E.  H-8.-W.  P.  J.-C.  W.-W.-W.  H,-A.  D.B 
—A,  G.  R.-B.  B. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


gn&&  and  giants 


PijSTjetlanmi.s  Advertising 


|TTTfl|  S<'ri' I  Stamps  for  our  illustrated  and 
mM4M  Descriptive  Catalogues.  They  contain 
Tull  ami  accurate  Information  about 
nTTm  all  the  CM  and  Ne  w  Frui  ts.  Trees,  Boses, 
■nttrSB  ''to.,  with  cultural  directions,  and  are 
HuDO  tin?  most  complete  published.  Mo.  1 , 
Fruits,  including  Sin  all  Fruits,  (new  ed.).  10c.  No.  2, 
Dmamental  Trees,  etc..  15c.  No.  3,  Strawberries. 
So.  4,  Wholesale.  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

EI.LWANGEK  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


1  ounce  Egyptian  Beet . 

W  ounce  Brusmol#  Sprouts .  . 

Ounce  Kurly  Summer  Cabbage . 

l  ounce  Early  forcing  I’nrrot . 

l  packet  Snowball  Cauliflower . 

I  packet  White  Plume  Celery . 

ounce  Perfection  Hour!  well  Celery 
T  ounce  Tallby's  Hybrid  Cucumber.. 

%  ounce  Golden  Stone  Head  '  cltuce  . 

On  receipt  of  amount  will  mm l  any  of  the  abor 


t  packet  Holden  Perfection  Melon . 25 

'a  ounce  American  Champion  Water  Melon  .25 

i  ounce  Red  Globe  Onion . to 

1  ounce  Moss  Curled  Parsley . 10 

W  ounce  (Hint  Emperor  Pepper . 20 


■  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 JohnS: NewYork. 


inis  medicine,  combining  Jrr*n  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  and  romnleuly 

Cures  Dyspepsia,  indigestion,  Weakness', 
Impure  Blood,  Malaria, (  hills and  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  l.iver. 

It  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lend  sedentary  lives. 

1 1  does  not  ini u  re  t he  tee t  h ,  ca use  h  eadachc.or 
produce  constipation— olh'r  firm  medicines  do. 

It  enrichesand  purifies  thphlood.  stimulates 
the  appetite,  aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  1-assitude.  lack  of 
Energy.  Ac.,  it  has  no  equal. 

The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other 

■  •da  ouly  by  11ROVTX  CHEMICAL  CO..  BALTIMORE,  ID. 


ABLE  TO  AT. LI 


LNV 

Will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants 


M&JKfc8J,fiHSS8 


FIIiP'T-CLANN  in  every 
RESPECT.  FEW  EQUAL. 
- NONE  BETTER - 


planting  all 
tULBS,  etc. 

DETROIT 


Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  I 

D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Will  be  sent  FR  EE  to  all  who  write  for  it.  It  Is  a  Handsome  Book  of  120  poges.  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Platen,  and  tells  all  about  tbe  beat  Farm  and  Carden 
Seeds,  Including IMPORTANT  Novelties  Ot  Real  .Merit,  farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  tbo  BEST  SEEDS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  Bend  address  on  a  postal  to 


SEEDS,  P.  CARROLL.  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  and  Orchard  Grass. 
71  AND  79  W.  MAIN  STREET,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


*  P.  S.  CABBAGE.  The  Beat  SEEDS  in  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  F.Tii.i.isohast.  La  Plume  Pa. 


SEED  Warranted  to*Crow. 

k  or  order  refilled  gratis  I  have  sold  vegetable  and  Mower 
■gkseed  l"  over' a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
I'nilctl  State?,  perhaps  some  are  your  loigldiors.  if  so  ask 
Nd^sgjwtheni  whether  they  are  reliable,  Mr.  Thomas  llenshall  of 
Trey,  Kansas,  writes  me:  "fur  26  years  1  have  dealt  with 
ymi.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kan- 
vii",  and  no  matter  What  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
’<if2r  wn>  always  the  same,  (o  nil religiously  honest 

jaftiid  good."  This  Is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  veil.  The 
ar  Hubbisnl  and  Mavblchvad.  Siiuash,  Marblehead 
Y  Corn.  Marlilelu'.’ul  Caldiagen,  Ohio  Potato,  Eclipse 
Beet,  are  some  of  Hie  vegetables  of  which  l  was  ih-  original  in¬ 
troducer,  A  fair  with  Finn  in  premiums.  See  uiy  eaUilogue.free  to  all. 

J AlTllOS  jr.  ii.  GICEGOK  V.  ( Seed  Grower).  Marblehead.  Mass 


S  EED  POTATOES.— Best  varieties,  old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Semi  for  price  list.  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  E.  Weld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Ingleslde, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


eCSEEDV® 

£A7-Alo&i4 


W.  Zj.  DOUGALi'8 

S3  OOSbnesfor  Grnllenien:  82. 50  for  Boys. 

1 1  ii ve  w i m  a  reputation  for 
M:,n/h  .  iJnr-ibiliti,  r n I  .-use 

■MHMSfl  ■bey  nnl  anvs'r .  - r  |  r i .  - ■ 

■PAb3W.AN>:ir  flit,  111,-  market.  s;{ 

KKqT - ■'-hoc  f,  r  mini:  n  is  a 

sWBBBp^y'.  ■first  class  custom  made 

\  ■  sewed  "hoe. Gue  ealf, glove 


nM-pEAR  HEADQUARTERS 

/^~\PEAt  II  and  other  FRUIT  TREE 

£  ANEW  BERRIES  MARLBORO 

SO#  EARLY  CLUSTER!® 

V*S.  1  AM  1  MfS  A  f  ' , . '  L  *.  -  _  i  .  I  l.g  -  « 


new  GRAPES  KSJfit 

CURRANTS,  Me.  $3“  CotcO-w  frn~ 
J.  8.  COLLINS,  if  ooreetown,  .V.  J 


WK/S^r  \  \  ,i  flkid  tops.stuched  with  silk 

^ \  \  "‘V  ■and  buttonholes  worked 

\  \  \  ■with  same,  oak  leather 

bo  l  toms  and  stayed  and 
trimmed  inside  with  ealf. 
No  other  S3  shoe  can  claim  above  quo  lilies. 
Ma»le  in  Congress,  Lace  and  Button,  on  medium  Lon¬ 
don  toe  last  with  a  cap  Themanufacturer  warrants 
every  pair,  and  guarantees  them  equal  to  those  usual¬ 
ly  sold  for  (5 or  *«.and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 
They  are  suitable  for  all  classes  of  trade,  as  well  as 
the  workshop,  cliureh  and  farm.  The  5J..>ll  Shoe 
for  boys  is  same  material  and  styles,  and  warranted 
to  give  hetter  satisfaction  than  a  higher  cost  shoe. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  measure  foot  as 
above,  state  sLze  usually  worn  arid  style  desired,  and 
inclose  price  for  either,  and  receive  them  by  return 
mall,  postage  paid,  and  I  will  guarantee  as  perfect  a 
flt  as  you  would  get  of  a  custom  shoemaker.  Take 
no  otb'er.  but  see  that  "W.  L.  Douglas'  g.l  slim-,  war- 
raated,"is  stmnaed  nn  theboltom  ofeacli  shoe. 

IV.  L.  DO l  GLASS,  Brockion.  Maas. 


HAVE  YOU  A 


THE  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  having  decided  to  ofler  for  sale  to 
the  goneral  public,  wit  hout  restriction,  a  limited  number  of  two-year-old  vines  of 
their  i  'clrbrati'd  \\  liitt-  Crape  Nl  AG  tit  V.  ordere  will  now  be  received  and 
entered  in  rotation  for  vhiepio  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1X15.  until  their Btoclc  of 


CARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 


vines  is  exhausted.  Its  merited  popularity  has  induced  unscrupulous  persons  Pi  attempt  a  FRAUD  in  of- 
foringto  furnish  them  to  their  customers  at  a  reduced  pnee,  claiming  that  they  are  genuine  Niagaras.#  This  Oo. 
dwsiroa,  therefore,  to  inform tho public  that  it  now  line,  and  iilvvn  vs  lin,  hud,  tile  absolute  control  and 
I  oNaCNsloii  of  all  the  vines  grown  from  the  wood  or  cuttings  of  the  Niagara  np  to  this  time. 
CT  And  that  NO  mm  n  HB  ■■  Ml  Olilv  persons  li.i  v . 

O  I  111  KPEIfON  ■  U  INK  JMB  pVA  ilig  ucerliliculr  of 

HAS  HVKll  HAI)  BSaN  H  flf M  «S  *■  ■  ■  HJP  nulliori t V  l he 

Till:  Itn.lIT  TO  $»  raj  B  fil  Q  ■■  l«dC:  B  ■  Co.,  uiiderthct  o'* 

PROP  A  U  AT  K  I T  «  ■■  B  /ssk  M  SB  flw  N  ES  tfflaffl  S  KA  I  „  u  ill  hv.-..  Hie 

/  Bl  «  H  Ssr^L  wfl  £2  M 


™  ™  ^  ■  "for  or  the  ability  to 

supply  the  vines  of  the  Ningara,  and  tbater-ri/  nine/'iirnirhetll’i/thr  rv*  .direct  or  through 
their  authorized  agents,  trilTaar-  *rrurrly  aUttrhtd  in  it  a  SKA  I,  plainly  stamped  with  our 
Rrgbttri'il  Trnd«*-iimrU.  Reliable  dealers  and  nurserymeu  w  ill  lie  supplied  on  liberal 
lU'rims,  and  furnished  with  unlhority  to  tribe  orders,  malting  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  with  theOompany.  I.oenl  ngenls  wnnicd  in  every  town  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada  to  sell  our  Niagara,  vines  from  sample  gmm  m  gea  ra 

greiies.  Girl  III  for  canvassing  furnished  to  agents.  Address  ff  ■  »  ■  _ 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.  VlKAn  t 


And  will  want  the  Best  at  the  least 
money.  Then  my  new  Seed  Catalogue  will 
surprise  you.  No  matter  where  you  have 
been  dealing  it  will  save  money.  It  is  mailed 

Free  to  all,  and  you  ought  to 
have  it  before  buying  anywhere. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TRADE 

MARX 


We  willsend  von  a  watch  or  a  chain 
HV  M  ULYlIt  Kkl'USS.  Is-. <>.  l>  .  to  be 
ex'On  i  ned  before  pa  vi  ugan  j  money 
a:uj  if  not  sutisfaetoiy,  returned  at 
lottrescpense.  We  iiiauufaetiire  all 
|our  watches:  and  su\  ••  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  stylos  free. 
Every W.itohAVarranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PlT'PSW'PilM 


550.000  CRAPE  VINES 


80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R.OESCH.  Fredonla,  IV.  Y'. 


(stkomI  ROOFING 

£  Easy  to  nppl  v,doea  not 

<i  rust  nr  rattle,  f 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, «vlfe 

all  tb*>  leading  varieties  of  Small  fruits  both  aew 
and  old.  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  free  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


\TSft*svy\ 

WATER;  PROOF 

ZmwL'Ts!  j 


_ ... _  Is  also 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for 
PILASTER,  at  Half 
the  C  ost.  CARPETS 
Xan«L  RUGS  ot  same. 
-^Calalosue  and  S*m- 
W.  H.  FAY  (V-  CO.,  Caaidca,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  RARE  SSfil 

aud  all  the  old  reliable  sorts.  NONE  BETTER.  None  Cheaper. 
Plants,  Trees.  Vines,  Seeds,  Ac.,  *«/  mail,  a  specialty.  Postage  paid; 

guaranteed.  64  CHOICE  CHEAP  $1  —-L5  l.>  splendid  ever- 

bUH'nung  Roses.  16  sorts,  nur  choice,  SI  5  I  I  magnificent  Cattmti>>ns,  1-1 


1S3S-18S5.  THE  LARGEST  and  Most 

el  ten  tit  Mol  Early  Pear.  Ripening 
In  Central  New  \ork  early  in  July, 
and  sells  at  Highest  Prices,  betid  for 
History  of  Original  Tree.  100 
yrs  old.  JP~  Uendqu&riern  for 
K  ieft'rr  Pears,  Pnrry  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Wilson.  Jr..  Blackberries, 
.Marlboro  lytspberrles,  Grapes,  etc. 
WM.  PARKY, 

Pnrry  P.  O..  N.  J. 


-inh  MAf\I\  of  Animal  Bones.  We  are  now 
1  pfv-^  ..  selling  Baugll's  Strlvll.  I'ure  Kaw 

1  — ygflK  Bum'  Mval.  WSB  Uaugb*?  K.-.V 1 1  Di,. 

<  ,  1 1  ~T  |  'j’y  u~.~ iMB%  ih  il  Purr  .tainial  lion—  at  very 
y  i  fli'IV  GSfittn  low  prices.  It  would  surprise 
I  1 7  '  vwKflH  farmers  "o  know  hoi«  very  losv 
/  'si  they  can  procure  these  brands 

ls\  direct  from  us.  Seodyuurnama 

C.  1  J  \  _  I  \  and  addreas.and  we  will  mail  you 
'==^4,V  our  PHOSPHATE  LI  IDE. 
BAUCH  A  SONS.  20  S.  Del.  Ave.  Philada.  Pa 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Painesville,  Lake  Co?, Ohio- 


4  for  hOe.  12  for  #1, 

_ Cutuloeue  Free. 

>,  (  hnniliersbiirg,  I’enna 


HOW  TO  GOT  STRAWBERRIES! 

BEST  OF  PLANTS  AT  FAIR  PRICES. 


SF]YT  FRI  K 
E.  D.  PUTNEY. 

Brentwood,  N,  Y 


25  cents 

per  packet 


Trees!  Shrubs!  Vines! 

SMALL  FRFITS,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  New  Nursery  Catalogue,  one  of  the  finest  aud 
most  complete,  sent  Free.  WM  H.  MOON. 

Morrlaville.  fa. 


per  ounce. 

EARLY  ARLINGTON  CELERY'. 

Is  very  earlv,  free  from  blight,  and  grows  where 
other  varieties  fall. 

W.  W.  RAWS  ON  &  CO..  (Seedsmen.) 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application.  Boston.  Mass. 


OF  PLANTS  AT  FAIR  PRICE: 


^  ,  SEED  CORN  AND  OATS. 

Gnrdeii  Sreds.  1*1  v  111  out  Ii  Rock  and  Wvuii 
dotre  Eggs. 

Send  for  circular.  It  will  pav  you. 

R.  G.  CRIST.  New  illnrket.  Iod. 


St rn  wherry  I’ln tit «— Point oe«.  venrly  nil  the 
New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  Strawberries.  Plants 
unaffected  by  drouth.  Fifteen  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
Prices  i  ivv.  E.  Hurrough,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


flfip  MTQ  coin  inone  e  Lnllecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
'  'e  1  0.1  .  ail  Siv’.-  Picc-f-sgi'  ir.vntecd.  Special 
mduccicents.  Eve  IK*  COPYING  Co..  3S1  Canal  Strcci,  N.Y. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 


NURSERY 


New  Descriptive  Apple  List  and 
■  Spring  Price  l  ist  Free. 

(Russian  ami  other  Apple 
Trees,  Moot -grafts, Seeds. 
Fay  Currant,  Marlboro 
Raspberry,  Grapevines, 

F.  K.  PHOiXIX  &  SON. 


CATALOGUE  OF 


£5  STRONG  PLANTS*  <S  |  24d /.  IU0CI0 

(yoiu  own  Knlotioni  lor  JO  | «  for  4>&4a  lor  4)!/, 

ROSES  BY  MAIL  10  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

\\  e  mail  our  Cawlogue  ( beautifully  illustrated)  to  all 
interested  in  Rose  Cult  ure,  upon  application.  Free. 
It.  SCOTT  A  SON.  Bose  Growers.  Philadelphia. 


Small  Fruits,  etc. 

DKLaVAN,  wts 


For  1885  is  Xow  Ready*  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  Id  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Green¬ 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at 
low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others.  10c.;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Roses.  Orchids, 
Fruits,  etc.,  gratts.  JOHN  SAl  L, 

NN  ushington,  D.  C. 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  in  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  not  before  ottered 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free . 

ROBERT  HELL.  JR.. 

Box  8S,  HE  S  mall,  unt. 


The  largest  and  liest  assortment  of  the  above,  of 
the  standard,  as  also  of  the  most  recently-improved 
styles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

R.  II.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  87fv  IN!)  *  1U1  NVater  Street. 

New  York  City. 

Send  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready. 


SIBLEY’S 


RAPE- V INKS ,,fov,T  ion  kinds.  Nui 

!■  *  ,  '  1  1  IN  Ibkj  so r y  established  2S  year: 

MR  Dolnware.  Concord,  Lady,  t- moire  *mt< 
Niagara.  Vergeriues,  Hayes,  Karly  victor,  I.ml 
mid  nil  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  splendi 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FREE. 

GKO.  NV  CAMPliEI.I..  Delaware.  Ohio 


EstablUhed  1S.*J,  hv 
F.  lv.  PIKF.NIX.  lil- 
cm  porn  ted  18s;i.  Me 
oiler  for  the  Sprt n - 
I'm, It  n  very  large  A 
line  stock  of  'very  de- 
st'i'l|tilou  of  Fniit  A 
('hi  i  .iguo  for  sriUNG 
nmileif  on  up  plication. 
It  MEN  HOUSES. 


FRUIT  culture:, 


rWSFND  for  OUr  I I.LUSTIl ATEU  and  HE- 
8CRIET1VK  CATALOG  I'K  <>f  CCTnC 
Vcgetablts  Flower,  and  Field  OtCUo 
□  I  lAMTC  hi  Lit*.,  FI.OKIsTH*  M  |*. 
iLHIl  I  O  PLIEH  unit  IMPLEMENT# 
of  Al.l.  KINIhs  mulled  FREE  ou  utipllentlou 


Catalogues  Free.  Dealers  write  for  wholesale  list. 
1 122  .Nlarket  Nt.,  Philadelphin. 

Z.  D*  FOREST  ELY.  ROBERTS  STEVENSON 

Late  of  firm  of  R.  Butst,  Jr. 


H Irated  hook  ut 

S  ku  l-  iv-hone-tdocripth.ii* 

t^fl^JL^fllgP-L  «i  in  NNOKTUN  SMALL 
f  RuiTS 

ill  l  ultol  SI  o.  <.  Ii  conuliM  hill  luvtnu'duns  fur  nluutlng, 
pruning,  and  »*h  Into  lug  Fruit  Tree-  and  Plants,  and 
l ,  replete  **  ’ I*  lnT"nuati»n  invsltkCSle  to  alt  tutorctr*!  In  fruit 
euloir-.  i"<i-iidlj  begin  Hera-  l*rlee,  with  plote**.  ^111 
cents;  without  plates,  &  cents.  Price-l  ists  FKKlv. 

J.  T.  T.OVETT,  Silver.  N.  J 


E.  It.  UNDERHILL,  PO'KEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

UPD I)  V  PI.  A  NTS,  all  kinds,  cheap  and  true. 

tilt  tl  l  .Ytaj/an*  trrope,  JturlDoro  Rasy,  all  the 
New  Strawberries,  etc.  For  Points  and  Prices,  send 
for  Berry-liCnl,  full,  fresh  and  fret*  Get  the  best. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
200-2011  K*)n*lulpl,  SI. 


FRESH  &  RELIABLE 


-DREER’S 

Garden  SEEDS 


Thirty  Years’  experience  in  tho  business,  enables 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


Vegetable, Flo* 

For  imril  v.  v  itafit  v  and  super i 

not  be  oxorlUsl  os|K*cially  for  th.v 
choice  stocked  Sooiis.  V  trial  is  req 
recomnund  themselves.  Nmlili’. 
w  it  It  select  lists  Vegetable.  Flow 
Bulbs,  also  Implements  and  Gardi 
to  all  applicants,  FUEL:  WM.H 
t  Late  of  the  firm  Hem*  A.  Greer) 
•Ola  .VIA  U  KEY  -T  U  K  Hi 


I  he  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre, 
grow  wherever  corn  w  ill.  Cun  be  cut  In  no 
nous  three  times,  lu  others  six  to  nine  times  i 
mini.  NY  ell  liked  by  nil  kinds  of  stock, 
bend  for  pamphlet. 

v...  ■  -  HERBERT  P(1 

I oi merly  Pogt burgh.)  Selma,  Dullus  C« 


■|*|  Plunt*q  Bulbs,  and 
wl  Kciiuisitcs.  They  are 
J/.7  the  best  at  the  lowest 
/•/  prices.  Calendar  for  ls8o 
!/  mailed  Free,.  Address, 

^  HENRY  A.DREER 

7H  CHESTNUT  ST.  PHIL 4. 


Burpee’s  true  stock  Welcome  Oats,  sr«'.  per  bushel: 
Wlilte  Russian  care.  55c.:  White  Helglun,  lifte. :  While 
Probestlcr,  60e.:  Canada  i!  Rowed  Barley, $1: 2-Rowed, 
#v.  Special  price  on  kd  bushel  lots.  Bags,  28c.  Kn 
close  cash  with  order.  Guarautee  stock  aud  qualltv 
second  to  none. 

KtKlBRk  KKO8.1  Chuumout,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  14,  1885. 


The  Supplement  of  this  week  helps  us 
along  a  little  with  the  Farmers’  Club — 
but  we  are  still  greatly  behind.  We  are 
now  preparing  for  a  double  Supplement 
in  two  weeks. 


A  treat  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
grapes  will  be  presented  in  two  weeks. 

We  shall  give  a  Grape  Election  week 
after  next,  which  may  guide  our  friends 
in  selecting  their  grape-vines. 


The  Rural  always  stops  when  the  sub¬ 
scription  term  expires.  Any  numbers 
sent  thereafter  are  accidental,  and  no 
charge  is  made. 

If  the  number  of  your  address  label  is 
1834,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1835,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


During  February  our  nine  Wyandottes 
gave  us  138  eggs,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
five  a  day.  We  are  surprised  at  the  fecun  - 
dity  of  this  breed,  as  those  of  our  readers 
will  be  who  have  noted  our  accurate 
reports. 

We  often  have  occasion  to  wish  that 
all  our  subscribers  could  visit  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  see  for  themselves  what  is 
there  going  on.  We  judge  that  they 
would  give  us  credit  for  at  least  desiring 
to  practice  what  we  preach. 

Again  we  present  a  long  list  of  cata¬ 
logue  notices  to  which  the  attention  of 
readers  is  directed.  All  progressive  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  should  apply  for 
them,  examine  them,  and  lay  them  aride 
for  future  reference,  if  not  for  immediate 
purposes  of  selection,  until  another  year 
when  the  new  issues  may  take  their  place. 

♦  - 

The  prete  .t  Winter  has  been  a  trying 
one  upon  all  hardy  plants  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  thermometer  has  been  10 
degrees  below  zero,  while  there  was  no 
snow  upon  the  ground.  If  our  Sorghum 
halapense  should  pass  through  this  sec¬ 
ond  Winter  without  injury,  we  shall 
pronounce  it  absolutely  haidy  in  this 
climate. 

Three  different  posters;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution ;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

- *-■»-*--  - 

It  will  be  a  wonder  if  some  of  the  farm 
implements  or  machines  which  were 
put  away  in  the  hurry  of  last  Summer, 
do  not  now  need  repairs  or  improvements, 
and  we  can’t  see  how  a  few  odd  days  can  be 
spent,  at  this  time  to  better  advantage 
than  in  looking  each  machine  all  over 
carefully  and  putting  it  in  the  very  best 
of  order.  It  is  also  well  to  have  plenty 
of  plow  extras  and  other  repairs  on  hand, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  get  them. 


Several  of  our  subscribers  have  stated 
that  they  were  disappointed  in  the  tools 
of  the  Rural’s  seed-packet,  of  crossed 
Indian  corn.  But  you  muBt  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  looks  !  Try  the  experiment 
yourselves  of  raising  60  strains  of  corn 
and  emasculating  alternate  slots,  and  see 
what  sort  of  ears  are  produced.  Any  of 
our  subscribers  who  do  not  test  this  corn 
fairly  and  select  the  best  seed  from  it, 
will  make  a  grand  mistake. 


The  Rural  has  nothing  to  gain  but 
much  to  lose  by  unduly  praising  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  seeds  it  sends  all  over  the 
country  to  be  tested.  If  it  sold  these  seeds 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  case  would  be 
somewhat  different.  Even  in  that  ease, 
however,  we  should  deem  it  bad  policy  to 
praise  them  in  such  a  way  that  those  who 
buy  them  would  be  disappointed.  In 
this  very  matter,  it  occurs  to  us  that  many 


of  our  seedsmen  do  not  study  their  best 
interests. 


Mr.  Alfred  Rose,  of  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  who  has  raised  some  of  the  largest 
yields  of  potatoes  on  record,  agrees  with 
the  Rural  that  scab  is  caused  by  the 
wire  worm  (lulus).  He  finds  that  the 
best  protection  against  this  pe9t  is  to  cut 
the  seed  three  to  four  weeks  before  plant¬ 
ing.  He  also  finds  that  salt  and  ashes, 
or  kalnit  and  plaster,  used  in  the  trench¬ 
es,  well-mixed  with  the  soil,  have  always 
given  him  smooth  potatoes.  He  further 
recommends  sulphur  and  lime  slaked  to¬ 
gether  mixed  with  salt  and  ashes. 

—  -  » 

When  this  number  reaches  our 
readers  it  will  be  just  exactly  time  to  sow 
potato  seeds  in  boxes  or  potato  be  placed 
in  sunny  windows.  Treat  them  precisely 
as  you  would  tomato  seeds,  and  the 
plants  may  also  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  though  they  will  not.  grow  as  fast 
as  tomato  plants.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
we  began  to  urge  our  readers  to  raise  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  for  themselves  and  we 
emphasized  our  remarks  by  illustrations 
from  nature  of  the  seed-leaves,  true- 
leaves  and  the  young  tubers  of  the  first, 
season’s  growth. 


Notice  to  Canadian  Friends. — The 
seeds  for  our  Canadian  friends  will  be 
sent  by  express  to  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
and  there  mailed  about  March  21st.  By 
so  doing  we  can  save  much  in  postage. 
All  of  our  subscribers  m  Canada  who 
have  not  applied  for  the  seeds  and  who 
desire  them,  should  send  their  applica¬ 
tions  and  stamps  at  once,  and  no  one  of 
our  Cauadian  friends  should  fail  to  obtain 
the  twelve  Marlboro  Raspberry  plants, 
which  we  will  send  them  free  for  one  nan 
subscriber. 


If  it  were  not  too  much  trouble,  we 
should  ask  our  older  readers  to  look  over 
the  Rural  for  the  past  six  years,  and  note 
how  many  of  the  great  novelties  in  grain, 
vegetables,  potatoes,  forage  plants,  fruits 
and  flowers,  freely  advertised  as  the  most 
wonderful  of  their  kinds,  have  been 
carefully  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
condemned  as  worthless,  or  approximate¬ 
ly  so.  The  Rural  is  credited,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  having  done  good  service  to 
the  farm  and  horticultural  interests  of  the 
country,  while,  on  the  other,  we  have  of¬ 
fended  many  (some  of  them  worthy  peo¬ 
ple)  whose  pete  have  been  shorn  of  alleged 
merits,  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 


A  NOTE  FROM  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

“I  LOOK  through  the  R.  N.-Y.  with 
more  pleasure  than  through  any  other 
agricultural  journal  I  get.  You  are  doing 
an  excellent  work.  You  are  a  little  rough 
on  the  Department  in  last  issue,  but  your 
position  in  some  respects  is  justified.  The 
little  really  important,  original  research 
done  in  the  Department  should,  I  think, 
have  all  the  more  appreciation  because  of 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  under 
which  it  is  done.  Deep  and  radical  re¬ 
form  is  needed  in  this  institution,  hut  we 
shall  only  get  it  by  working  for  it— if  at 
all.” 


A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

We  are  receiving  numerous  letters  ask¬ 
ing  where  the  seed  of  Johnson  Grass  can 
be  obtained,  some  saying  they  wish  to  sow 
many  acres.  We  have  told  all  we  know 
of  Johnson  Grass,  of  its  hardiness,  etc., 
and  while  we  have  great  hopes  of  its  suc¬ 
cess,  in  accordance  with  the  Rural’s  con¬ 
servative  course,  we  have  this  caution  to 
give:  Go  slowly,  dear  friends;  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  seed  we  send  out  is  ample  to  give  it 
a  fair  test.  Sow  this;  give  it  good  care, 
and  wait  and  see  how  well  you  like,  it, 
and  how  it  endures  the  Winters  where 
you  live.  It  is  no  new  thmg,  and  it  is  not 
best  to  get  wild  over  its  introduction  to 
the  North.  You  have  lived  long  without 
it;  you  can  endure  one  year  more  while 
giving  it  a  fair  test  in  a  small  way;  then 
you  will  know  from  personal  experience 
whether  you  want  it.  This  is  the  wisest; 
the  safest ;  and  by  far  the  best  course  to 
pursue. 


AGAIN  !  ANOTHER  PULL  ! 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  majori 
ty  of  town  elections  will  be  held,  and 
most  of  our  friends  will  have  attended. 
Let  us  suggest  that  you  can  accomplish  a 
vast  arnouut  of  good  if  you  will  make  it  a 
point  to  send  for  a  few  copies  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  to  take  with  you  to  show  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  Go  and  vote  for  the 
best  men,  irrespective  of  parti ,  and  then 
spend  a  part  of  the  day  in  showing  the 
Rural  to  people  and  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions.  In  this  way  you  will  benefit  many. 


You  will  benefit  your  neighbors  by  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  subscribe  for  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  reliable  agricultural  paper  pub¬ 
lished — the  only  one  owned,  edited,  and 
entirely  controlled  by  every-day,  practical, 
working  farmers;  you  will  greatly  benefit 
the  Ri  ral,  and  place  us  under  deep  and 
renewed  obligations  to  you  by  extending 
our  circulation  and  influence,  and  giving 
us  the  means  to  still  further  improve  the 
paper.  You  will  benefit  yourselves,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  you  can  obtain  the  books 
we  offer,  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  plants, 
some  splendid  grape-vines,  or  some  one 
of  our  321  presents  for  subscribers 
only.  Try  this  plan,  kind  friends,  and 
see  how  much  more  happy  you  will  be 
when  night  comes  than  though  you  had 
wrangled  all  day  on  politics;  polities  are 
good  in  their  place,  but  the  dissemination 
of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  methods  of  farming, 
are  worth  a  thousand  times  as  much  to 
the  people.  Will  you  not  give  us  one 
more  pull? 


A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

We  have  numerous  letters  coutaimng 
two  dollars,  from  persons  asking  us  to 
place  their  names  on  our  subscription  list, 
and  send  them  the  raspberry  plauts,  or 
something  else,  as  a  premium,  and  asking 
what  difference  it  makes  to  us  whether 
they  send  their  owu  names  or  subscribe 
through  some  present  subscriber? 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  very  plain 
that  no  premium  is  ever  given  to  a  sub¬ 
scriber;  that  we  consider  the  R.  N.-Y. 
richly  worth  much  more  than  we  ask  for 
it;  that  the  Free  Seed-Distribution,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  great  cost  to  us,  in  time, 
care,  labor,  and  money,  is  in  no  sense  a 
premium,  but  is  given  just  as  freely  to  a 
subscriber  whose  subscription  expires  tne 
next  week,  as  to  one  whose  name  is  just 
entered  upon  our  books.  Beyond  this, 
everything  we  offer  is  intended  to  com 
pensate  in  some  Little  degree  our  very 
kind  friends  fur  the  efforts  made  by  them 
to  extend  our  circulation,  by  securing  new 
subscribers,  and  not  to  pay  for  their  own 
or  any  other  person's  renewal.  Any  not 
subscribers  can  avail  themselves  of  these 
offers  by  sending  with  their  own  name  and 
money,  the  name  and  money'  of  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber;  so  the-  offer  is  veTy  fair.  Is  it  not? 

The  difference  it  makes  is  this:  while 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  anything  but  the 
seeds  with  the  Rural,  we  offer  these 
presents  as  an  inducement  for  extra  work 
in  securing  new  subscribers,  in  the  hope 
and  w'ith  the  belief  that  the  persons  so  ob¬ 
tained,  by  reading  the  Rural  one  year, 
will  become  our  friends  and  constant  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  do  not  care  for  those  so 
mercenary  as  to  think  more  of  a  premium 
than  of  the  paper.  As  we  cannot  afford 
to  give  presents  to  everybody,  we  certain¬ 
ly  cannot  discriminate  against  old  friends 
in  favor  of  strangers.  Have  we  made  it 
plain  now? 

- *  — ♦ - 

DEVIATIONS  IN  ADVERTISING  RATES. 


Here  are  two  men,  each  worth  about 
the  same.  One  is  a  whole-souled,  honest 
man  whom  we  will  call  Brown;  the  other 
a  whispering,  sharp  fellow  whom  we  will 
call  Smith.  They  both  have  occasion  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  farm  journals,  and  therefore 
wnte  for  the  lowest,  rates.  Each  receives 
a  prompt  reply.  The  unsuspecting  Brown 
forwards  his  advertisement,  relying 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  publishers. 
Smith,  however,  offers  25  percent,  less 
than  the  “lowest”  rates  quoted,  adding: 
“I  will  not  pay  more.  Accept  or  re  ject 
as  yiu  like.  I  do  not  advertise  in  papers 
that  will  not  give  me  special  rates.” 

As  Smith  is  known  to  be  financially 
responsible,  though  suspected  of  being 
unscrupulous,  many  of  the  publishers, 
rather  than  lose  his  patronage,  accept  hi* 
proposition.  Thus  the  unsuspecting, 
honest  man  is  permitted  to  pay  $1,000 
for  the  very  same  privileges  which  costs  the 
rogue  but  $750.  We  need  not,  however, 
present  Smith  as  an  out-and-out  rogue; 
the  case  would  be  tbe  same  if  he  were 
merely  cautious  and  shrewd. 

Such  supposed  cases  are  l>y  no  means 
highly  colored.  Their  counterparts  ure 
of  daily  Occurrence  in  the  experience  of 
publishers.  We  do  not,  in  the  leasr,  re¬ 
proach  the  man  Smith  for  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  real  “lowest  rates”  of  the  va¬ 
rious  periodicals  in  which  he  decides  to 
advertise.  We  claim  that  all  journals 
should  be  what  they  set  themselves  up  as 
being — moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
guides.  As  such  they  are  trusted  by  the 
straightforward,  confiding  Browns  of  the 
country,  while  the  shrewd,  exacting,  faith¬ 
less  Smiths  reap  the  benefit  of  the  others’ 
credulity.  No,  our  reproach  is  upon  those 
publishers,  who,  while  filling  one  part  of 
their  journals  with  educational  and  moral 


truths,  are,  in  their  advertising  columns, 
not  only  teaching  double-dealing,  but  are 
actually  assisting  the  avaricious,  the 
exacting,  the  shrewd,  the  dishonest  we 
may  say,  to  triumph  over  the  confiding, 
true  and  generous,  and  in  a  measure, ’at 
the  latter’s  expense. 

4  Again,  the  live  stock  men,  a  very  worthy 
and  honorable  class  of  people,  are  favor¬ 
ed  with  advertising  rates  by  many  of 
the  so-called  first-class  farm  and  stock 
papers,  that  are  but  half  as  much  (or  less) 
as  those  charged  seedsmen,  nurserymen, 
florists,  implement  dealers,  etc.  Why  is 
this?  Nobody  can  blame  the  stockmen 
for  securing  the  “very  lowest”  rate  possi¬ 
ble.  If  they  can  “place”  their  advertis¬ 
ing  at  15  or  20  cents  per  line,  they  would 
be  little  less  than  idiots  to  pay  25  to  40 
cents.  But  why  men  who  claim  to  have 
any  conscience  or  common  honesty  should 
charge  one  man  or  class  of  men  30  cents 
per  line  and  give  another  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  for  15  or  20  cents,  is  what  we 
can’t  understand.  We  have  been  assured 
and  re-assured  that  if  the  R.  N.-Y.  would 
accept  “stock”  advertisements  at  special 
rates,  it  could  fill  three  or  four  pages  with 
such  patronage  every  week,  and  thus  add 
$10,000  or  more  to  its  income.  Other 
would-be  advertisers  say  “Ob,  the  times 
are  hard,  and  you  must  make  a  special 
rate  to  us,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
you  out  of  our  list.”  While  we  know  the 
times  are  hard,  we  know  also  that  the  R. 
N.-Y.  is  better  than  ever  before;  that  it 
costs  moie  to  publish  than  ever  before  for 
paid  contributions;  for  editorial  work; 
for  its  original  illustrations;  we  know 
that  it  circulates  among  a  better  and  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  people  each  year;  that  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  as  largeas  ever  before  and  bids 
fair  to  be  larger  before  the  close  of  the 
subscription  season.  Why,  then  should 
the  Rural  change  its  rates? 

Of  one  thing  our  patrons  may  rest 
doubly  assured — if  ever,  for  auy  reason, 
we  should  reduce  our  advertising  rates, 
they  will  be  reduced  to  all  alike.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  submit,  and  in  no  spirit  of  envy 
— for  the  Rural  enjoys  at  least  a  full 
share  of  appreciation  and  success — that 
the  position  we  have  taken  is  that  which 
all  right-minded  publishers  and  editors 
must  adopt  and  strictly  stam'l  by,  if  they 
would  fill  well  and  truly  their  positions  as 
public  teachers  entitled  to  the  unqualified 
respect  and  confidence  of  their  rtaders. 


8RWVITIE8. 


Try  the  Ohio  Rlnck-cap  Raspberry. 

A  landed  question:— How  to  make  the 
land  "answer." 

A  legal  question: — Can  the  farm  be  “com- 
■ pelted  to  pay?" 

CereIU)S  questions: — How  can  we  compell 
every  corn  stalk  to  "get  on  its  ear/" 

How  prevent  grain  stalks  from  becoming 
"light  headed?" 

We  doubt  if  you  can  find  a  better  oat  than 
the  Scbumeu. 

The  Saskatchewan  Spring  Wheat  seems  to 
have  been  taken  up  by  most  seedsmen  on 
faith.  Who  hams  anything  about  it? 

Acer  tricolor  is  one  of  the  few  variegated 
trees  that  retains  its  variegation  fairly  well. 
It.  is  really  a  bicolor, as  the  purple  which  makes 
the  third  color  is  seen  only  iu  t  he  opening  leaves. 

A  friend  writes:  “I  am  glad  to  find  the 
Rural's  exposure  of  the  consumption  cure 
man  at  Rochester.  I  wrote  several  publishers 
aliout  this  humbug,  but  they  continued  his 
advertisement.” 

Have  you  a  Hemlock  Spruce;  and  do  vou 
wish  to  make  a  shapely,  full-foliaged,  beauti¬ 
ful,  perfect  tree  of  it?  Then  cut  it  hack  now, 
all  over,  two  feet,  allowing  only  the  lowermost 
branches  to  remain  as  they  are. 

Hon  C.  8.  COOPER,  who  has  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  bis  life  to  raising  fine  breeds 
of  poultry,  advises  us  not  to  cross  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  But  this  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  opinion,  aud  the  Rural  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  cross  all  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Waking,  Sr.,  a  well  known 
writer,  farmer  and  horticulturist  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  writes  us:  “I  used  to  care  little  for 
seeds  offered  as  gifts,  etc.,  through  having  had 
vexations  experience  with  Patent  Office  dis¬ 
tributions.  Bo  I  did  not,  till  last  year,  apply 
for  any  that  you  offered.  The  products  from 
those  were  so  superior  that  1  regret,  now  hav¬ 
ing  had  so  little  faith  aud  resolution  you-ward." 

The  opponents  of  the  manufacture  aud  sale 
of  oleoroai  gine  concoctions,  last  Thursday 
added  a  victory  in  this  city  to  those  ul  ready  se¬ 
cured  in  the  courts  iu  Brooklyn.  Missouri  aud 
Iowa.  A  test  case  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  “Anti-Oleomargarine  Law”  passed  last 
Jnne  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  which 
had  been  decided  adversely  to  the  sellers  iu  the 
lower  court,  was  brought  tip  ou  appeal,  and 
as  another  branch  of  the  same  Court 
over  in  Brooklyn,  had  decided  in  favor  of 
the  const ilutionnlil  v  of  Lho  law.  the  branch 
sitting  here  In  New  York,  decided  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  the  ease  might  at  ouee  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  final  adjudication. 
Of  the  three  judges.  Daniels  favors  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  or  the  law;  Brady  suspends  judg¬ 
ment,  and  Davis  appears  to  consider  the  law 
unconstitutional;  but  all  agree  to  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court,  so  as  to  hasten  the 
final  decision  of  the  case  ou  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 


|  Every  query  must  bo  Bceo:npanied  by  the  name 
anil  address  orthe  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  sop  If  It  is  not  answered  lu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l  _ 

PLANTING  CONIFEROUS  SEEDS:  TRANSPLANT¬ 
ING  EVERGREENS. 

F.  P.,  Moline,  Mii'h,— 1  What  is  the  proper 
way  to  plant  coniferous  seeds,  such  as  spruce? 

2.  When  and  how  should  evergreen  trees,  such 
as  pines,  be  transplanted  from  the  woods  to 
ornament'd  grounds? 

Ans.— 1.  If  in  large  quantity,  in  five  to  six 
feet- wide  beds,  in  an  open,  sheltered  place,  on 
well-drained,  light,  rich  soil.  In  Spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  mellow  and  well-pre¬ 
pared,  sow  broadcast,  or  in  rows,  and  cover 
about,  half  an  inch  deep  with  fine  soil.  Over 
the  surface  of  the  beds  strew  a  very  thin 
sprinkling  of  bay  to  help  keep  the  surface  of 
the  soil  open  till  the  seedliugs  come  up:  but 
be  careful  not  to  have  the  bay  so  thick  any¬ 
where  as  to  hurt  the  plants.  About  six  feet 
to  seven  feet  above  the  beds,  aud  supported 
by  stakes  and  cross-pieces,  you  should  have  a 
brush  shading.  This  may  be  made  of  decidu¬ 
ous  tree  brush  as  well  as  of  evergreen;  indeed, 
nurserymeu  use  all  kiuds,  and  in  this  way 
turn  to  some  account  their  over-grown,  un¬ 
salable  stock  Large  blocks  of  seed  beds 
shaded  in  this  way  may  be  seen  at  Rob’t 
Douglas’s  nurseries,  Waukegan,  and  at  the 
Phoenix  nurseries,  Bloomington,  Ill.  In 
small  quantities,  you  may  raise  them  in  a  bed 
in  the  garden,  in  a  sheltered  place,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  fence  or  building,  or  elsewhere, 
provided  you  shelter  them  from  cold  aud  dry¬ 
ing  wiuds,  and  shade  them  from  warm  suu- 
shiue.  O.*  sowin  a  cold  frameaad  shade  with 
a  thin  brush  or  slat  shade.  Or  you  may  raise 
them  iu  shallow  boxes  in  a  cool  green-house, 
and  afterwards  transfer  them  to  a  cold-frame. 

2,  From  early  Spring  till  May  and  from 
after  a  heavy  rain  in  August  or  September 
till  before  frost  sets  in.  Idft  carefully  aud 
get  as  many  root?  as  possible;  cut  off  badly 
mutilated  roots  aud  cloau  the  broken,  ends  of 
all  main  roots.  From  the  moment  the  trees 
are  dug  up  till  they  are  transplanted,  never 
allow  the  roots  to  get  dry  by  exposure  or 
otherwise.  Having  large-sized  holes  prepared 
for  their  reception,  set  the  trees  so  that  they 
shall  be  about  the  same  depth  in  the  ground 
as  they  were  before.  Spread  out  the  roots  and 
introduce  fine,  mellow  soil  among  them,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  pack  it  in  firmly:  then  till  iu  and 
pack  the  ground  as  firmly  as  possible.  If  in 
Spring,  asumuaer  mulching  of  grass  mowings, 
salt  bay,  or  other  litter,  will  be  of  much  good  ; 
if  in  Fall,  a  strong  stake  may  be  applied  to 
each  tree  to  keep  it  firmly  iu  place  against 
winds  and  storms.  In  the  case  of  deciduous 
trees,  a  small  mound  Of  earth  heaped  around 
the  stems  answers  as  well,  or  better;  but  as 
evergreens  branch  so  low  the  mound  practice 
is  not  always  practicable.  So  long  as  band- 
some,  stocky,  two  to  three  times  transplanted 
young  evergreeu3  can  be  got  so  cheap  in  our 
nurseries,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  advant¬ 
age  iu  securing  young  trees  from  their  native 
wilds. 

FEEDING  FOR  MILK. 

C.  L  A.,  IFcwk.  Co.,N.  Y.— 1.  Ibaveamilk 
dairy  of  50  cows:  20  came  in  iu  the  Fall  aud 
early  Wiuter.  They  are  stabled  in  a  warm 
baru  cellar  and  treated  as  follows:  They  are 
milked  early  in  the  morning  and  thou  each 
has  a  pail  of  slightly  warmed  water,  con¬ 
taining  a  quart  of  wheat  bran.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lU  to  12  pounds  of  bay,  and  at  eight 
o’clock  each  receives  from  two  to  three  quarts 
of  a  mixture  consisting  of  200  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  200  of  fine  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  500 of  corn  meal,  put  on  two  quarts 
of  sliced  beet*,  fed  in  an  irou  bowl,  hi  stormy 
or  cold  days  they  are  watered  iu  these  same 
iron  bowls  aud  remain  iu  the  stables  On  fine 
days  they  are  turned  out  aud  remain  out  from 
1 1  o’clock  to  two,  at  which  hour  they  are 
again  fed  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  bay.  We 
milk  again  at  4:80  r.  m..  and,  finally,  they  are 
again  fed  meal  aud  beets  the  same  quantity  a? 
iti  the  morning  Iu  Summer  and  Fall  they 
are  abundantly  fed  with  extra  green  fodder 
uud  three  pints  of  the  provender  daily.  The 
prices  of  the  constituents  of  my  mixture  are 
as  follows:  Corn  meal,  $21;  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  $25;  cotton-seed  meal,  $39,  and  wheat 
bran  $23  per  ton.  Now  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  improve  the  manner  of  treatment  in 
any  way?  2.  I  would  like  to  know  bow  to 
grow  each  of  the  staple  garden  crops  with  the 
least  labor  aud  obtain  the  largest  crop,  land 
being  of  secondary  importance,  aud  the  labor 

bat  of  common  but  intelligent  farm  hands? 


"8.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  six-weeks  old  pigs  on 
May  1st  at  $3.50  each;  feed  them  with  per¬ 
fectly  sweet,  skim-milk  at  three  cents  per 
gallon;  corn  meal  at  $24  per  ton,  and  sell  the 
pork  on  Dec.  1st  at  $7.50  per  100  pounds? 

Ans  — 1.  We  suggest  that  changes  be  made 
in  this  ration  as  follows:  Use  GOO  pounds  of 
coni  meal,  200  pounds  of  cottou  seed  meal 
and  300  pounds  of  bran,  as  well  as  a  larger 
root  ration  and  purchase  the  feeds  by  the 
car-load.  As  now  compounded,  this  pro- 
vender  costs,  in  round  numbers,  $1  28 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  contains  of  albumi¬ 
noids  18  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  52t£  per 
cent,  and  of  fats,  per  cent.  As  above  ad¬ 
vised,  it  would  cost  $1.24,  and  eontaiu  17  per 
cent,  of  albnuiiaoids,  57  per  cent,  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  six  per  cent,  of  fat.  By  increas¬ 
ing  tbe  quantity  of  beets,  we  think  the  cows 
will  be  able  to  eat  and  digest  a  greater 
amount,  and  thus  produce  more  milk;  and  by 
purchasing  at  the  Western  mills  by  car-loads 
one  ought  to  save  a  nice  percentage  of  the 
cost.  2.  It  would  require  a  long  article  to 
tell  how  to  grow  all  of  the  separate  crops.  In 
a  few  words,  make  the  land  very  rich,  put  the 
land  for  the  vegetables  in  such  a  shape  that 
you  will  be  a  hie  to  use  as  much  horse  power 
and  machinery,  and  as  little  hand  work  as 
possible.  3  It  will  undoubtedly  pay;  but  we 
think  it  would  prv  much  better  to  breed  pigs 
than  to  pay  $3.50  for  them  at  six  weeks  old, 
and  sve  think  also  that  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  corn  meal  aud  two  parts  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  is  a  much  better  food  for  the  first  four 
or  five  months  than  “all  corn  meal.’’ 

A  HOME-MADE  FERTILIZER. 

A.  P.,  Shelbvrn,  Mass  —In  mixing  fertilizers 
at  home,  what  proportion  of  bone,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  used? 

Ans. — It  all  depends  upon  the  material 
used  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  manure  is 
to  be  used.  Suppose  we  have  decided  to  use 
a  mdnure  having  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia; 

12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  six  per 
cent,  of  potash,  and  we  can  get  fine  bone 
flour  of  good  quality  containing  24  per  cenr. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  we  should  need  to  use 
1,000  pounds  of  this  to  contain  the  240  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  make  12  per  cent,  in  the 
ton.  Good  muriate  of  potssh  contains  about 
50  per  cent,  of  pure  potash,  and  as  we  want 
120  pounds  of  potash,  we  should  have  to  use 
240  pound?  of  tbe  muriate.  To  make  it  con¬ 
tain  three  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  we  would 
add  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  95  per 
cent,  pure;  we  should  uow  have  an  aggregate 
of  1,540  pounds,  and  to  make  up  the  ton  could 
add  of  rich  loam  or  plaster  400  pounds.  If 
you  were  to  use  dissolved  boue  or  bone  black, 
you  would  uot  be  able  to  make  so  high  a  grade 
because  in  dissolving  them  it  is  necessary  to 
add  at  least  as  much  acid  and  water  as  we  use 
bone,  and  so  we  do  not  have  much  more  than 
12  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  pure  dis¬ 
solved  boue.  and  so,  if  we  used  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  named  and  1,400  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone,  we  would  only  have  7.7G  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid;  but  in  this  case  it  would  be 
more  soluble  and  therefore  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food. 

MR.  SCOTT’S  METHOD  OF  RAISING  TJIK  BUTTER 
YIELD  OF  COWS. 

IF.  P.  D.,  hidianapolis,  Ind.— What  is  the 
method  by  which  Amasa  Scott,  of  Vermont, 
raised  the  butter  yield  of  common  cows  to  500 
or  600  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  in  tbe  Rural  of  February 
14. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  HOSKINS. 

Briefly,  Dr.  Scott’s  method  consisted  in  feed¬ 
ing  solely,  or  almost,  solely,  on  hay  (or  “dried 
grass”)  grown  on  rich  land,  heavily  seeded, 
aud  cut  before  head i ng  out .  Three  crops  were 
taken  annually,  amounting  to  about  four  tons 
per  acre.  The  cows  had  a  good  pasture  in 
Summer,  with  all  of  this  bay  they  would  eat, 
and  in  Winter  were  kept  iu  a  warm  stable  aud 
fed  this  dried  grass  without  graiu.  Under 
this  treatment  common  cows  went  up  from  less 
than  10O  pounds  of  butter  a  year,  in  one  case, 
to  504  pounds,  and  in  another  633  pounds.  One 
pair  of  steers  feeding  the  same  way,  at  28 
mouths  weighed  2,300  pouuds,  live  weight; 
another  pair,  at  24  mouths,  weighed  2.010 
pouuds;  a  third  pair,  at  23)^  months,  2,740 
pounds,  uud  one  pair,  at  12  months.  1,707 
pouuds,  all  native  stock.  I  copy  these  figures 
from  Mr.  Scott’s  paper,  referred  to  in  my 
"Notes.”  The  cows  that  made  so  much  but¬ 
ter  bad.  in  Winter,  seven  pouuds  of  the  dried 
grass  three  times  a  day,  with  four  quarts  of 
potatoes  morning  and  evoniug.  The  first  14 
days  of  the  test  the  oue  that  yielded  688  pounds 
churned  12  pounds  of  butter.  The  cows  were 
good  beef  all  tbe  time.  Mr.  Scott  is  well 
known  in  this  county,  and  bis  report  is  not 
doubted  by  his  neighbors.  His  address  is 
Craftsbury,  Orlcaus  Co  ,  Vt. 

ANTS  AND  APHIDES. 

J.  McF.%  Watertown,  IFis.— My  ground  is 
infested  with  auts  which  gather  around  grow¬ 
ing  plants  iu  Spring,  seeming  to  feed  on  the 


young  roots.  But  wherever  the  ants  congre¬ 
gate  close  examination  will  detect  some  small 
white  insects  feeding  on  the  roots  and  extrac¬ 
ting  the  sap  from  the  plants,  which  generally 
scon  die.  Are  the  ants  and  the  other  insects 
akin,  aDd  why  are  they  always  found  to¬ 
gether? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  relations  of  the  ants  to  the  aphides  may 
be  explained  from  the  extreme  fondness  of 
the  former  for  sweets,  and  no  natural  saccha¬ 
rine  matter  has  a  greater  attractive  power  for 
them  than  the  sweet  fluid  excreted  bv  the 
aphides  from  their  honey  tubes  or  the  pores 
of  their  body.  Thus,  wherever  large  num¬ 
bers  of  aphides  congregate,  they  are  sure  to 
be  attended  by  numerous  ants  which  eagerly 
lick  up  the  exuded  sweets  and  try  their  ut¬ 
most,  by  gentle  touches  with  their  antennae, 
to  induce  tue  aphides  to  renew  the  excretion. 
Some  species  of  ants  even  carry  certain  aph¬ 
ides  to  their  hidden  nest,  providing  shelter 
and  food  for  them  in  order  to  obtain  at  leisure 
the  honey  excretion.  Thus,  the  aphides  are 
not  inappropriately  called  the  cows  of  the 
ants.  There  are  many  subterranean  species  of 
aphides  infesting  the  roots  of  various  plants, 
and  they  are  attended  to  by  auts  as  well  as 
the  species  infesting  plants  above  ground. 

The  whitish  objects  observed  by  Mr.  Farland 
on  tbe  roots  of  corn  are  no  donbt  such  sub¬ 
terranean  apbides.  In  the  tropical  countries 
and  in  the  arid  regions  of  our  own  country 
there  are  many  species  of  ants  very  injurious 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  but  in  our 
more  Northern  States  they  are.  on  the  whole, 
beneficial  rather  than  injurious.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  no  species  iu  the  Northern  States 
which  is  injurious  to  growing  field  crops,  and 
reports  to  the  contrary,  are,  I  believe,  not 
based  upon  accurate  observations,  the  real 
authors  of  the  mischief,  and  more  especially 
the  aphides  having  been  overlooked.  If  it  is 
desired  to  rid  the  ground  of  them,  however, 

I  would  recommend  the  injection  of  bi-sul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  or  a  strong  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion. 

WARTS  ON  A  COW’S  TEATS:  CRACKS  IN  A 
HORSE’S  HOOF. 

Y.  B  ,  St.  Catharines,  Canada.— 1.  How 
should  warts  be  treated  on  the  ends  of  a  cow’s 
teats?  2.  What  is  a  remedy  for  cracked  hoofs 
on  a  horse? 

Ans.— 1.  If  the  warts  are  long  and  narrow 
with  a  short  neck,  the  simplest  way  is  to  clip 
them  close  to  the  skin  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scis¬ 
sors,  and  apply  to  tbe  wound  a  piuen  of  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper.  This  ends  this 
kind  of  warts.  It  they  are  broad,  flat  ones 
they  may  be  moistened  every  d.iy  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.ard  before 
applying  this,  the  corroded  surface  should  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  sand  paper.  This 
prevents  soreness  and  may  be  used  while  the 
cow  is  being  milked.  Warts  are  contagious 
and  a  cow  with  warts  on  her  teats  should  be 
milked  last,  or  the  hands  should  be  washed 
before  another  cow  is  milked.  2  Cracked 
hocf  should  be  treated  as  follows:  tbe  foot 
should  be  examined  to  discover  if  the  disease 
is  or  is  not  due  to  unequal  pressure  at  the  cor¬ 
onet  on  the  side  where  tbe  crack  is  formed. 

If  it  is  found  that,  the  foot  is  not  well  balanced, 
the  crust  of  tbe  hoof  should  be  reduced  some¬ 
what  on  tbe  sole  below  the  crack  so  as  to 
relieve  the  pressure;  the  bar  on  the  same  side 
should  be  thiuued,  and  tbe  shoe  spread  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  close  the  crack  if  possible. 
Tbe  shoe  should  be  fitted  to  bear  evenly  ou 
the  sides  from  toe  to  heel.  A  cut  on  the 
horn  across  tbe  upper  part  of  the  crack 
should  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  its  spreading 
upward,  and  a  plaster  of  Venice  turpentine 
should  be  bound  over  the  crack.  A  strong  1 
spring  between  the  heels  will  very  much  help 
to  relieve  the  pressure  which  causes  the  crack. 

FOOD  FOR  A  HORSE. 

C.  D  ,  River  Falls,  TIT’*.— An  elderly  horse 
of  mine,  that  is  quite  playful  when  turned  out, 
aud  apparently  perfectly  sound,  can’t  be 
induced  to  eat  more  than  about  two  quarts  of 
grain  when  at  steady  work.  I  have  tried 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  bran,  but  can’t  get  him  to 
eat  enough  to  keep  him  in  good  condition. 

Ans.— Do  you  mean  two  quarts  at  a  meal 
or  in  a  day.  If  at  a  meal,  it  is  enough  for  an 
old  horse,  which  would  surely  suffer  if  overfed. 
Do  not  try  to  feed  any  more;  but  as  a  change 
give  the  grain  ground,  as  corn  and  oats  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  bran:  aud  out  and 
moisten  the  hay.  A  little  coarse  sugar  on  the 
feed  will  increase  the  appetite  if  this  is  deemed 
necessary. 

GROWING  WHEAT. 

J.  M.  Y,  Woodbine,  la.— 1.  Our  soil  seems 
perfectly  fitted  for  wheat,  and  is  sufficiently 
rolling  for  the  water  to  ruu  off,  and  yet  win¬ 
ter  wheat  kills  out.  Why,  and  how  can  we 
prevent  it?  1.  What  is  the  hardiest  winter 
wheat,  and  what  do  you  kuow  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Hybrid? 

Ans.— 1.  Winter  wheat  kills  more  from  al¬ 
ternate  thawing  and  freezing  than  from  ten¬ 
derness.  The  seed  bed  should  be  made  com¬ 
pact  below,  and  mellow  for  not  more  than 


two  inches  from  the  surface,  and  the  manure 
should  be  in  the  top  two  inches.  Tbe  wheat 
should  be  sown  not  more  than  an  inch  deep, 
so  as  to  keep  the  roots  mostly  in  the  surface 
soil.  Then,  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
when  the  ground  freezes  for  the  first  time, 
scatter  a  half  inch  of  straw  over  the  surface. 
This  system  will  insure  a  safe  passage  of  tbe 
Winter  nine  times  in  ten.  2  The  old  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  a  very  hardy  winter  wheat. 

We  think  very  favorably  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Hybrid.  We  had  31  pores  of  it  last  year, 
and  got  1,483  bushels,  and  we  have  nearly  60 
acres  of  it  sowd  now.  This  is  the  wheat  sent 
out  in  the  Rural's  Seed  Distribution  one  y*-ar 
ago,  and  we  believe  it  is  destined  to  be  a  very 
popular  variety.  All  the  reports  so  far  are 
very  favorable. 

MANURING. 

H.  V.  X.,  Tonganoxie,  Kan. — 1.  I  have  a 
field  800  feet,  long:  the  lower  half  a  deep, 
rich,  waxy  land  that  has  been  in  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  for  four  years;  the  other  half  is  more 
mellow,  but  has  been  in  potatoes  two  years 
and  has  got  very  foul.  I  have  plenty  of 
ashes  from  a  sorghum  furnace.  Now.  I  wish 
to  plant  half  the  field  in  potatoes,  which  had  I 
better  use?  2.  I  wish  to  put  a  field  in  wheat 
next  Fall,  if  I  cannot  get  manure  enough  for  it 
how  would  it  do  to  sow  sorghum  to  be  plowed 
down  ?  3.  Could  I,  on  manured  land,  raise  a 
crop  of  beans  and  get  them  off  in  time  for 
wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  The  mellower  land  would  be  much 
the  best  for  potatoes,  if  you  were  not  quite  so 
careless  about  the  weeds.  The  heavy  land 
might  do,  but  the  quality  of  the  tubers  would 
uot  be  as  good  as  on  lighter  land.  Apply  the 
ashes  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre  after 
plowing,  and  harrow  in.  2.  Of  course,  you 
can  sow  the  sorghum  quite  thickly  and  plow  it 
down;  but  to  devote  two  years’  time  and  that 
much  labor,  to  getting  a  wheat  crop  makes 
th8  wheat  expensive.  We  should  prefer  rais¬ 
ing  some  crop  and  applying  more  manure  of 
some  kind.  3  You  can  do  so;  ability  to  get 
manure  is  the  only  limit  to  the  extent  to 
which  land  may  be  cropped. 

OLD  FISTULA  IN  A  HORSE. 

E.  L.  M..  CharJemont,  F«.—  Some  time 
ago.  I  bought  a  mare  six  years  old.  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  severe  saddle  gall  ou  the 
withers.  With  care  in  a  few  weeks’  time  this 
completely  healed  up,  and  there  only  remains 
a  slight  scar.  About  three  weeks  ago,  after 
riding  down  a  long  and  very  steep  hill,  the 
saddle  seemed  to  have  pinched  her.  and  next 
morning  there  was  a  swelling  on  the  side  of 
her  withers  and  right  below  the  old  scar.  It 
is  very  tender  and  she  flinches  when  touched. 
What  should  be  done? 

Ans. — Apply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  swell¬ 
ing.  which  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  fis¬ 
tula.  If  the  swelling  feels  soft  and  elastic, 
and  there  appears  to  be  pus  in  it,  it  should  be 
opened  at  once  as  deeply  as  possible  below  the 
joint,  and  the  matter  should  lie  discharged. 
Tbe  sore  should  then  be  swabbed  out  with  a 
sponge  attached  to  a  probe,  to  remove  tbe  pus, 
which  has  no  means  of  escape,  and  should 
then  be  treated  with  compound  tincture  of 
benzine.  The  old  scar  was  the  rpmains  of  an 
old  fistula,  and  this  will  always  return  under 
such  circumstances  as  mentioned.  The  saddle 
must  only  be  worn  with  a  crupper  strap  or  a 
breech  band,  and  a  sheepskin  under  it  to  save 
the  withers. 

BASEMENT  FOR  BARN,  ETC. 

C.  W.  D.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Hanover  Co  .  Ya. 
— 1.  I  wish  to  build  a  cattle  baru,  but  have 
no  side-bill;  shall  1  excavate  for  a  manure  pit 
or  wheel  the  manure  out?  2  Whac  is  tbe 
best  stanch iou? 

Ans  —  l.By  all  means  build  a  basement  .raise 
up  tbe  baru  high  enough  IS.V4  or  9  feet) 
and  build  up  a  drive- way.  You  can  thus  make 
one  roof  cover  two  barus  really,  and  if  you 
live  a  thousand  years  will  never  cease  to  thank 
us  for  the  advice.  We  are  going  to  build  a 
new  barn  next  Summer,  50  x  90  feet,  and  will 
put  a  basement  under  it  by  all  means.  It  is 
not  so  great  a  chore  as  one  might  imagine  to 
build  a  drive-wav.  If  you  like,  build  a  wall 
out  12  feet  from  the  baru  wall,  wall  up  the 
ends,  cover  it  over  with  plauk,  putting  tarred 
sheeting,  coal  tar  and  gravel  for  a  roof,  aud 
use  the  space  thus  inclosed  for  a  root  cellar. 
2.  The  Smith  swing  stanchion  is  a  good  oue, 
or  you  can  use  a  single,  round,  smooth  stan¬ 
chion  and  chain  to  go  around  the  neck. having 
a  ring  to  slip  up  and  down  on  the  stanchion. 

SWOLLEN  SHOULDERS  AND  CRACKED  HEELS 
IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  H.  C.,  Campbell.  Minn.  —  1.  A  very 
large,  hardswelliug  eoversthe  whole  shoulder 
of  my  fow-year  old  mare.  It  came  ou  while 
plowing  last  Fall.  She  became  lame,  stiff', 
and  unable  to  work.  The  swelling  was  row- 
eled  several  weeks  ago,  but  tbe  operation  has 
done  no  good.  What  should  be  the  treatment? 
2.  What  is  a  remedy  for  cracked  heels  in  a 
horse? 

Ans.— 1.  This  swelling  should  be  poulticed. 
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after  a  long  fomentation  with  hot  water. 
After  a  few  days  of  poulticing,  apply  some 
moderately  active  liniment,  with  gentle  rub- 
biog  and  pressing  continued  for  15  minutes 
twice  daily.  2.  The  cracked  heels  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  animal  is  not 
in  good  health  evidently.  Give  a  dose  of  one 
pint  of  raw  liuseed  oil,  repeated  in  three  days, 
and  then  give  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

CONTRACTED  FEET  IN  A  HORSE:  REMOVING 

FILM  FROM  A  HORSE'S  EYE:  SPAVIN  HE¬ 
REDITARY:  FEED  FOR  A  STALLION  IN  SER¬ 
VICE:  FEEDING  AN  IDLE  HORSE. 

A.  M.  H.,  Keene,  N.  H. — 1  What  is  the  best 
treatment  for  contracted  feet  in  a  horse?  2. 
What  will  remove  a  film  from  a  horse's  eye?  3. 
If  the  sire  has  a  spavin,  is  the  eolt  more  likely 
to  have  one?  4.  What  is  the  best  feed  for  an 
eleven-year-old  stallion  during  the  season  of 
service?  5  Would  idle  horses  do  well  if  fed 
only  twice  a  day? 

A  ns. — 1.  Contracted  feet  are  the  result  of 
disease  within  the  hoof,  and  are  due  to  the 
shriukiug  caused  by  the  beat  and  dryness 
from  the  inflammation  and  the  wasting  or  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  interior  tissues.  The  fault  is 
also  produced  by  rasping  the  hoof,  cutting 
away  the  frog  and  sole,  and  by  anything  which 
either  wastes  the  substance  of  the  boof  or  pre¬ 
vents  its  growth.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  cause:  then  to  remove  the  shoes; 
round  the  edges  of  the  hoof  to  prevent  crack¬ 
ing.  ami  keep  the  feet  poulticed  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  make  the  horse  stand  in  wet 
clay  during  that  time.  When  the  dryness  of 
the  hoof  is  removed,  ointment  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  beeswax  aud  glycerine,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hoof,  which  should  be  shod  with  a 
shoe  having  uo  bevel  on  its  upper  surface  and 
with  an  equal  bearing  all  over.  2.  A  film  may 
be  removed  from  a  horse’s  eye  by  blowing 
into  it,  through  a  quill,  a  pinch  of  burned 
alum,  once  a  day.  This  will  cause  a  discharge 
which  will,  in  a  short  time,  remove  the  film. 
3.  A  colt  from  a  spaviued  inare  or  horse  is 
very  apt  to  suffer  from  the  same  disease.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  diseases  of  this  kind  which 
prevail  among  horses,  are  inherited  from  dis 
eased  parents.  4.  Oats  are  the  best  grain  food 
fora  stallion,  along  with  good,  sound  Timothy 
hay.  5  Any  animal  will  do  better  on  three 
light  feeds  a  day  than  upon  two  heavier  ones. 
The  stomach  becomes  weakened  by  long  absti- 
ner  ce. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

A.  G.  F.,  Leominster ,  Miss.— 1  You  say  in 
F.  C.  January  17,  that  the  Newtown  Pippin 
does  not  do  well  in  certain  localities;  why?  2, 

I  have  a  piece  of  warm  red  loam  sloping  to 
the  east,  would  the  variety  succeed  there?  3. 
Which  is  correct,  Newtown  or  Newton  Pip¬ 
pin?  4.  Is  the  German  Prune  of  high  quality. 
5.  Which  are  the  three  best  market  plums? 

6  Which  are  the  three  best  and  latest  pears? 
7‘  Will  quinces  grow  on  pear  stocks? 

Ans  —We  know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  most  places  of 
Western  New  York  cracks,  grows  misshapen 
and  scabby.  It  may  be  soil,  or  climate  or 
want  of  proper  food — we  don’t  know.  Often 
it  is  much  easier  to  state  facts  than  to  assign 
reasons  therefor.  2.  They  succeed  well  in 
certain  sections  along  the  Hudson,  aud  do  not 
succeed  in  others,  and  no  man  can  tell  yon 
whether  they  will  succeed  on  your  land  till 
tried.  The  indications  arc  favorable.  8. 
Newtown  is  right.  4.  No.  It  does  not  rank 
more  than  “good”  and  this  is  the  lowest  qual¬ 
ity  iu  the  catalogue.  6,  Lombard.  Richland, 
Duane’s  Purple,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Washington 
and  McLaughlin  are  all  worth  trying.  Wash¬ 
ington  should  head  the  list,  if  it  does  not  rot. 

6  Bose,  Anjou  and  Angoulcme,  Dana's  Hov- 
ey,  Vicar  and  Lawrence.  7.  Not  profitably. 

PITRYIASIS  IN  A  CALF. 

T.  H.,  Salineinlte,  Ohio. — On  the  thigh  of 
my  year-old  calf  there  is  a  hairless  spot  as  big 
as  the  hand,  which  is  white  and  scaly,  itchy 
and  sore;  what  is  it? 

Ans. — This  is  due  to  a  parasitic  disease  of 
the  skin  known  as  pitryiasis.  It  is  caused  by 
disorder  of  the  blood  resulting  from  various 
unhealthful  conditions,  aud  may  be  removed 
by  laxative  diet  and  medicines,  and  the  use  of 
outward  antiseptic  applications.  For  instance, 
a  dose  of  half  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  may  be 
given,  and  after  this  a  diet  of  turnips,  bran 
mashes,  and  linseed  oil-cake  meal;  also  a 
daily  dose  of  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  feed.  The  diseased  skin  may  be 
dressed  with  the  following  mixture:— two 
ounces  of  pure  lard,  an  ounce  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  one  dram  of  creosote,  or,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  last,  one  ounce  of  pine  tar.  Apply 
this  daily. 

TURKEYS  IN  LARGE  FLOCKS.— WHITE  SQUABS 

FOR  MARKET. 

S.  B.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  F.— 1  I  wish  to 
raise  a  flock  of  100  turkeys  on  a  four-acre 
field,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  woods,  how 
shall  I  fence  it?  Can  I  clip  the  wings  of  the 
turkeys  so  as  to  keep  them  in  by  a  four-foot 
net  fence.  2  As  white  squabs  bring  more  in 


the  market,  what  breed  of  pigeons  will  produce 
all  white? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

I.  I  have  never  known  turkeys  to  be  raised 
iu  a  large  flock  of  anything  like  a  hundred  or 
even  twenty  while  restrained  in  their  liberty. 
This  may  be  done  for  a  few  weeks^  but  when 
older  they  require  wider  range.  The  old  birds 
may  be  kept  iu  an  inclosure  by  a  six-foot  wire 
net  fence,  but  not  by  one  four  feet  high;  aud 
then  one  would  have  to  clip  one  wing  of  each 
bird.  As  the  young  turkeys  gr  ow  up.  they  will 
fly  very  high,  and  their  wings  also  must  soon 
be  clipped.  2  To  breed  pure  white  pigeons, 
start  with  pure-bred  birds  of  some  white 
breeds  and  mix  them  up — say,  Owls,  Dragons, 
High  flyers,  or  Common  Fautails  Cross  these 
white  breeds  for  market  purposes.  Bred  so, 
they  will  mostly  keep  white. 

ACUTE  ANASARCA  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  M.  C.,  Whit  in  r(,  Kans. — My  eight-year- 
old  mare  suddenly’  became  lame  in  oue  of  her 
hind  legs  which  swelled  from  the  hoof  to  the 
hip,  was  feverish  and  broke  in  several  places, 
letting  considerable  matter  escape.  Finally 
the  hair  came  off.  What  is  tire  matter  and 
what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— This  disease  isacute  auasarca.  a  sort 
of  dropsy,  which  is  caused  by  disordered 
blood.  The  origin  of  the  disease  is  generally 
the  absorption  of  impure  matter  from  foul 
air  in  ill  ventilated,  uuclean  stables:  or  by 
suddenly  suppressed  perspiration  due  to  a 
chill  from  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is 
warm.  The  treatment  in  such  a  case  should 
be  to  give  a  dose  of  linseed  oil— one  pint  with 
one  ounce  of  turpentiue— and  follow  this 
with  one  ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter 
and  one  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
swollen  part*  should  be  bathed  with  warm 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  —one  dram 
iu  a  quart  of  water.  If  the  throat  becomes 
sore,  smear  ou  the  teeth  some  mixture  of  one 
ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash,  two  ounces  of 
linseed  meal  and  sufficient  molasses  to  make 
a  thin  paste. 

CHARCOAL  DUST  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

A.  B.  IF.,  Bear  Creek,  Wis. — What  is  the 
value  of  flue  charcoal  dust,  or  waste,  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  ordinary  land? 

Ans  — Chemistry  tells  us  that  charcoal  is 
00  per  cent,  pure  carbon,  aud  that  plants 
take  most,  if  not  all,  their  carbon  from  the 
air,  and  that  charcoal  has  but  little  manorial 
value.  But  actual  practice  shows  on  every 
old  “pit  bottom,”  no  matter  how  old,  always 
a  luxuriant  growth,  dark  colored  and  healthy, 
no  matter  what  the  crop  may  be.  We  have 
on  our  W.  N.  Y.  farm  several  such  spots,  aud 
though  no  oue  remembers  when  coal  was 
burned  there,  every  Summer  they  are  clearly 
distinguishable  by  the  extra  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  on  them.  Much  of  this  may  be  due  to  the 
power  of  the  charcoal  to  absorb  gases  and  to 
hold  them  for  the  use  of  the  growing  plants, 
and  this  suggests  the  best  use  to  be  made  of 
charcoal  dust.  Use  it  to  scatter  about  the 
stables  and  yard  to  absorb  noisome  odors  and 
escaping  ammonia.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
put  a  money  value  on  it. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT  IN  SPRING 

IF  B.  T.,  Ida,  N,  C. — 1.  Is  it  better  to  har¬ 
row  wheat  in  the  Spring,  and,  if  so,  shall  I 
sow  grass  seed  before  or  after?  2.  What  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  pay  to  use  on  wheat  iD  Spring, 
and  when  should  it  be  put  ou? 

Ans. — 1  The  seediug  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  the  ground  is  first  har¬ 
rowed  and  the  seed  then  sowed.  The  effect 
of  harrowing  upon  the  wheat  will  depend 
much  upon  the  weather  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing  the  harrowing  If  followed  by  a  nice 
rain,  it  greatly  increases  its  growth:  if  by  a 
severe  drought, it  sometimes  is  quite  Injurious. 

2.  Nitrate  of  soda  works  wonders  iu  the 
growth  of  wheat:  put  it  on  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre.  Whether  it  would  pay  is  a 
question  best  settled  by  askiug  the  land,  by  a 
few  experiments.  If  to  be  put  ou,  make  it 
exceedingly  fine  and  mix  it  with  two  or  three 
times  as  much  plaster,  aud  sow  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  gets  nicely  to  growing.  Sow  on  a  dry 
day. 

ROUP  IN  TURKEYS. 

C.  II.  B.  Carman,  Minn,  and  others,  com¬ 
plain  of  losses  of  turkeys  from  a  disease  the 
symptoms  of  which  vary  a  little;  but  are  gen¬ 
erally  as  follows:— in  most  cases  there  is  a 
swelling  under  the  eye;  aud  ofteD  about  the 
nostrils;  the  ailiug  birds  scratch  their  heads, 
and  are  generally  spiritless  aud  “droopy,” 
and  we  are  asked  what  ailed  them. 

Ans.— The  turkeys  were  suffering  from 
roup  or  catarrh,  a  frequent  disease  of  poultry 
ut  this  season.  It  causes  irritation  of  the 
head  and  eyeH  and  a  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  and  mouth.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  an  ex 
cellent  remedy  used  iu  strong  solution — one 
dram  iu  a  teacupful  of  water,  applied  to  the 
throat  and  mouth  with  a  feather.  A  small 
pinch  of  the  powdered  chlorate  should  be 
dropped  into  the  throat.  The  treatment 
should  be  continued  daily. 


DRYING  UP  COWS  BEFORE  CALVING. 

T.  G.  P,  Springfield,  Mo.— Should  milch 
cows  be  dried  up  before  calving,  and,  if  so, 
how  long? 

Ans — A  cow  generally  begins  to  dry  off 
naturally  when  a  few  months  iu  calf.  A  few 
cows  may  hold  on  to  their  milk  close  up  to  the 
calviug,  aud  some  continue  right  up  to  it.  It 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  dry  up  these  cows,  un¬ 
less  great  care  is  exercised,  and  it  is  done  very 
gradually,  as  an  attack  of  garget  is  almost 
sure  to  follow  a  mistake.  Two  months  before 
the  calf  is  expected,  the  cow  should  be  fed 
only  hay.  and  uo  meal  at  all.  This  will  soou 
reduce  the  milk,  and  if  a  little  milk  is  then 
left  every  time,  it  will  be  further  reduced. 
Then  the  cow  may  be  milked  only  once  a  day, 
and  still  a  lit  Me  milk  be  left,  and  iu  the  course 
of  a  month  she  may  be  left  without  milking, 
unless  it  is  considered  too  much  risk.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  cow  to  be  completely  dry  a 
full  month  before  having  a  calf. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  AN  INCUBATOR. 

L.  II,  P.,  Wolf  Run,  Pa  —1.  How  often 
should  the  eggs  in  au  incubator  be  turned? 
8.  How  should  they  be  kept  moist?  3.  At 
what  temperature  should  the  eggs  be  kept 
duriug  the  period  of  incubation? 

Ans.— 1.  Eggs  should  he  turned  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  2.  A  cup  of  water  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  with  [the  eggs  will  throw  off  sufficient 
moisture  for  a  small  incubator.  A  larger  ves¬ 
sel  full  of  water  should  be  put  in  a  large  one. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  moisteu  the  eggs  by 
sprinkling  them  once  every  alternate  day  of 
the  last  half  of  the  time  of  incubation  with 
warm  water.  3  Commence  with  the  heat  at 
104  degrees;  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
incubation  let  the  temperature  gradually  fall 
to  102  degrees.  It  should  never  exceed  104  de¬ 
grees. 

BEST  AGE  FOR  A  HEIFER  TO  COME  IN. 

T.  R.  J.,  Belleville,  Dak. — Wbat  is  the  best 
age  for  a  young  heifer  to  come  in?  Some  ad¬ 
vocate  lettiug  heifers  come  in  when  two  years 
old,  aud  then  lettiug  them  run  farrow  a  year 
before  they  are  served  again;  is  this  a  good 
plan? 

Ans.— Two  years  is  the  best  age  for  beifers 
to  come  iu.  It  is  thought  advisable  by  mauy 
experienced  and  skillful  breeders  to  continue 
the  milking  as  long  as  possible,  aud  to  encour¬ 
age  it  by  every  possible  means,  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  udder 
before  the  heifer  comes  in  again,  so  as  to  have 
a  period  of  IS  months  between  the  first  and 
second  cal  ves.  This  has  been  the  system  un¬ 
der  which  the  Jersey  cows  have  been  managed, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  effective  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

CREAM  RAISING 

C.  P.  L.,  Caldwell,  Idaho  Ter. — Would  it 
be  practicable  to  raise  cream  promptly  aud  well 
by  making  cans  with  two  compartments  for 
water  ou  the  outside,  one  on  each  side,  so  that 
a  small  stream  of  cool  water  could  run  into 
one  division  an  1  from  that  through  an  open¬ 
ing  near  the  bottom  into  the  other  division, 
and  then  on  to  the  next  can,  thus  causing  a 
slight  circulation  of  the  milk? 

Ans. — To  raise  the  cream  the  milk  must  be 
stationary;  circulation  would  keep  the  cream 
mixed.  Deep  cans  set  in  cold  water  Is  the 
best  system  for  raising  cream  quickly.  Use 
cans  90  iuches  deep  and  nine  inches  wide,  and 
set  these  iu  water  as  near  45  degrees  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Your  plun  is  only  a  round  about  way  of 
doing  the  same  thing. 

WEAKNESS  OF  PATELLA  TENDONS  IN  A  COW. 

Z.  N.,  Hastings,  Minn. — A  cow  of  mine  is 
lame  in  her  biud  leg;  when  she  walks  the 
bone  just  below  the  hip  seems  to  move  in  and 
out,  and  I  can  hear  it  “cruck”  as  she  goes 
along  What  causes  the  trouble  and  wbat 
should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— The  trouble  is  caused  by  weakness  of 
the  tendons  which  control  the  motion  of  the 
patella,  or  knee  cap,  a  loose  bone  which  covers 
and  plays  over  the  stille-joint.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  as  follows:  Bathe  the  part  with 
strong  salt  aud  water,  cold,  twice  daily  fora 
week;  then  apply  an  active  liniment  with 
plenty  of  friction  with  the  hand.  The  trouble 
is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  a  sprain,  but  it  may 
be  constitutional.  A  daily  dose  of  two  drams 
of  muriate  of  iron  would  be  useful  as  a  tonic. 

WHEEL- HOES,  ETC. 

W.  R.  G  ,  Vaneeburg,  Ky. — 1,  What  are 
some  of  the  best  wheel  hoes  for  hand  cultiva¬ 
tors?  is  the  Gem  of  the  Garden  a  good  one  ? 

3.  Will  they  do  good  work  where  the  ground 
is  cloddy  or  a  little  hard?  4.  Are  the  early 
varieties  of  Sweet  Corn  destroyed  worse  by 
the  boll  worm  than  later  varieties?  5  Is 
superphosphate  good  for  garden  vegetables, 
aud  does  it  hasten  their  maturity  ? 

A  N8.  There  is  no  best,  so  far  as  we  have 
tried.  There  are  a  good  many  good  ones.  The 
beLtor  way  is  to  send  for  circulars  aud  study 
them.  What  would  please  us  might  be  very 
objectionable  to  another.  3.  The  Gem  of  the 
Garden  works  very  well.  3.  .Not  as  good  as 


when  in  good  condition;  but  as  good  as  any 
other  implement  ou  such  land.  4.  Only  in  so 
much  as  the  worms  I  ave  a  longer  season  to 
work.  5  Yes;  but  we  like  it  best  mixed  with 
stable  manure.  Wo  think  it  docs  somewhat. 
GROWING  RASPBERRIES,  ETC  ,  FROM  SEED. 
S.  F.,  Herman,  Minn. — 1.  How  can  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants  and  goose  berries  be  raised 
from  seed,  and  how  large  should  the  plants 
be  to  plant  in  nursery  rows? 

Ans. — If  you  have  the  seeds  now,  place 
them  at  once  in  good,  rich  earth,  made  fine  in 
boxes,  aud  put  them  in  the  window  of  a  warm 
room,  and  keep  them  moderately  moist. 
When  the  plants  show,  if  too  thick,  plant 
them  in  similar  boxes  so  that  they  will  stand 
two  inches  apart  each  way.  Keep  them 
properly  watered  till  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  and  then  plaut  them  out  m  good,  rich 
ground;  in  the  Fall  bend  them  down,  and 
cover  them  lightly  with  earth  the  first  Wiuter. 
The  seed  is  best  kept, by  placing  it  in  common 
loam  as  soon  as  gathered,  and  burying  it  in 
some  safe  place  until  Fall. 

SITE  FOR  A  HOUSE. 

M.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, — t  own  37  acres  of 
land,  of  which  five  acres  of  fine  bottom  land 
front  on  a  good  pike,  the  rest  which  is  hilly, 
stretching  back  from  it.  All  my  neighbors 
advise  me  to  build  on  the  pike  on  the  bottom 
land,  because  a  bouse  on  a  bill  is  too  cold  in 
Winter,  and  storms  cause  a  family  there  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  fear,  and  hauling 
to  the  place  is  more  laborious;  what  does  the 
Rural  think? 

Ans. — The  hill  site  is  much  freer  from 
malaria  and  liability  t.o  being  troubled  by  in¬ 
sects.  You  can  make  the  house  as  tight  and 
warm  as  you  please  by  the  employment  of 
some  sort  of  felt  paper,  and  the  use  of  more 
thau  one  thickness  if  necessary.  Of  course,  if 
the  building  site  is  on  a  hill  there  would  be 
more  hauling.  A  good  deal  depends  upon 
taste.  Consult  your  wife’s  taste,  as  she  lives 
in  the  house  more  than  you  do. 

BF.KH  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH. 

A  G  St.  Andrews,  D  T. — Can  bees  be  kept 
profitably  as  far  north  as  this  place— 40  miles 
south  of  the  40th  parallel? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  ,T.  COOK 
Bees  are  kept  successfully  in  the  very  north 
ern  parts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Iu  such  latitudes  they  must  be  protected  in 
Winter;  but  such  is  the  case  iu  all  our  North¬ 
ern  States.  Bees  in  a  good  cellar  are  just  as 
safe  in  such  a  Winter  as  this,  if  they  have 
good  food,  as  they  are  in  milder  seasons; 
while  bees  unprotected  will  sull'er  greatly  even 
in  the  latitude  of  Southern  Ohio.  We  may 
feel  sure  of  success  anywhere.  If  our  bees  can 
have  access  to  abundant  nectar  secretiug 
flowers  Such  flowers  are  abundant  in  Dako¬ 
ta  and  Minnesota  Some  of  our  best  bee¬ 
keepers  think  the  honey  secured  in  higher 
latitudes  is  much  superior  to  that  secured  far¬ 
ther  south. 

A  BARREN  CHESTNUT  TREE. 

IF.  TL,  Hobart,  Mich  — 1.  A  chestnut  tree 
bears  a  plentiful  crop  of  burrs  every  year, 
but  no  nuts.  The  nuts  are  formed  in  the 
burrs,  but  there  is  no  “meat”  iu  them.  There 
are  no  other  chestnuts  in  the  neighborhood^ 
this  the  reason  why  there  are  no  nuts?  2  If 
so.  cau  I  graft  on  the  tree,  cions  of  the  right 
kind  to  fertilize  the  female  flowers,  or  must  I 
plant  another  tree  and  wait  till  it  grows? 

Ans  -It  is  said  that  many  chestnut  trees 
do  not  ripen  the  pollen  flowers  and  pistillate 
flowers  at  the  same  time.  The  female  flowers 
of  such  trees  are  depeudeut  for  fertilization 
upon  pollen  from  other  trees  iu  the  vicinity. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  yours.  2.  You 
might  work  cions  in, here  and  there  from  other 
trees  to  supply  pollen  at  the  right  timo. 

MORE  ABOUT  FERTILIZERS. 

C.  W.  C.,  Boston,  Mass. — "Which  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  corn  for  ensilage— kainit  at  ?12 
per  ton,  25  percent,  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
32  per  cent,  of  salt;  or  good,  line  ground  bone 
at  (88  per  ton?  2.  Whut  is  the  best  way  to 
apply  kainit? 

Ans  1.  The  question  cannot  be  answered 
except  by  trying  them  separately  ou  your 
soil.  If  it  needs  only  prosphorio  acid,  the 
bone  would  be  cheaper;  if  potash  only,  the 
kainit.  We  should,  iu  the  absence  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  the  soil  does  need,  use  both,  uud 
add  nitrogen,  In  some  form,  beyond  what  the 
raw  bone  contains.  2.  Make  it  fine  by  putting 
it  ou  the  floor  and  pounding  it;  then  sow  it 
broadcast  and  harrow  in,  or,  if  in  corn,  cul¬ 
tivate  in. 

SPREADING  MANURE  IN  WINTER. 

“An  Ignoramus,''  Windom,  Minn, — Would 
it  be  advisable  to  spread  coarse  manure  on  a 
light,  sandy  upland  now,  and  plow  it  under 
iu  the  Spring? 

Ans. — The  best  possible  method  of  applying 
manure  to  all  laud  not  subject  to  overflow,  is 
to  draw  it  as  fast  as  made,  and  at  once  scatter 
it  over  the  surface.  The  rains  wash  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  into  and  distribute  it  through 
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the  soil.  The  manure  becomes  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  when  plowed  under  (which 
should  be  quite  early),  it  holds  the  moisture 
and  renders  the  land  more,  instead  of  less 
moist  during  the  Summer. 

THE  BEST  FODDER  CORNS. 

A.  II.  F.,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. — Which  are 
the  best  corns  for  fodder,  dints,  dents  or  the 
sweets,  and  why? 

Ans, — As  a  rule,  those  corns  are  best  for 
fodder  which  have  the  largest  amount  of 
leaves:  therefore  those  varieties  that  branch 
most  have  the  shortest  joints  and  widest  leaves. 
These  are  some  of  the  Sweets  ami  Dents  gen¬ 
erally.  though  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  is  by 
far  the  best  fodder  corn  of  our  acquaintance, 
and  this  is  a  flint  variety. 

PARALYSIS  IN  POULTRY. 

G.  W.  D. ,  Danis,  Mich. — What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  poultry?  Young  fowls,  six 
months  old,  lose  tho  use  of  their  legs,  and  their 
wings  fall  and  drag,  and  they  die. 

Ans  — The  trouble  is  caused  by  paralysis, 
due,  probably,  to  over-feeding  and  continued 
indigestion.  It  i*  often  caused  by  cramps 
from  cold  or  damp.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  cure 
it.  The  only  cure  is  prevention.  Warmth, 
dry  quarters,  cleanliness,  good,  but  moderate 
feeding  and  pure  water  will  prevent  it. 

CLOVER  HAY. 

"One  horse  Fanner,” Kendall  Co.,  Texas.— 
Does  clover  make  good  hay  and  when  should 
it  be  cut? 

Ans.— The  best  of  bay,  and  the  best  of  ma¬ 
nure  also.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  field  is 
in  full  bloom  or  just  as  the  first  heads  begin 
to  show  a  little  brown,  unless  it  grows  so  rank 
as  to  lodgs  badly,  then  it  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  when  a  large  part  of 
the  field  gets  down  it  never  gets  better,  but 
rapidly  worse. 

GRAPE  QUERIES. 

F.  O  C ,  Washington,  Kan. — 1,  Is  there  a 
paying  vineyard  in  Northern  Kansas  of  any 
grape  but  Concord?  2  I  want  au  early  mar¬ 
ket  grape  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  one-half  as  much  fruit  as  the  Concord; 
what  shall  it  be? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  for  certain,  but 
presume  thero  is  not.  2.  If  you  plant  the 
genuine  Worden,  you  will  find  it  as  hardy,  as 
productive,  and  as  good  as  tho  Concord,  and 
about  a  week  or  10  days  earlier.  We  think  it 
would  also  pay  you  to  try  the  Niagara. 

—  »** 

Miscellaneous. 

Subscriber,  Austin,  Texas.— 1.  What  we 
want  most  here  for  good  crops  is  more  moist¬ 
ure;  would  salt  scattered  on  the  soil  aud 
plowed  iu,  attract  suflleieut  moisture  to  count¬ 
eract  the  effects  of  our  long  droughts?  2. 
Where  can  1  get  a  comprehensive  work  on 
dairying,  giviug  plana  of  buildings,  appli¬ 
ances,  etc.,  etc.,  with  full  accounts  of  breeds 
of  cattle  and  processes  followed  in  all  branches 
of  the  dairy  business.  3,  What  is  the  Rdral’s 
method  of  raising  Irish  potatoes?  4.  In  a  late 
Rural,  reference  was  made  to  a  volume  of 
the  Rural  containing  843  pages,  how  can 
this  be,  as  there  are  only  16  pages  in  each  of 
the  52  issues? 

Ans  —1,  You  could  not  use  enough  salt  to 
have  any  useful  effect  in  attracting  moisture, 
without  injuring  the  soil.  The  soil  has 
almost  as  much  ability  to  absorb  moisture  as 
salt  has.  2,  There  is  not  at  present  auy  Amer¬ 
ican  work  on  dairying,  which  gives  this  in¬ 
formation.  The  centrifugal  creamer  requires 
a  steam  engine  to  work  It,  and  is  therefore 
only  applicable  to  largo  dairies  or  creameries. 
The  best  work  on  dairying  in  all  its 
branches  and  iu  every  country  is  "Dairy 
Farming”  by  our  contributor,  Prof.  J.  P. 
Sheldon,  of  England.  This  is  a  splendid  book, 
magnificently  illustrated,  aud  containing  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  and  copious  illustrations 
of  all  sorts  of  dairy  stock,  appliances, process¬ 
es  and  buildings.  it  was  originally  issued  iu 
numbers  (25  parts  at  10  cents  each)  by  Cassel, 
Fetter,  Galpiij  &  Co., London,  Paris,  and  New 
York,  but  can  now  be  had,  in  a  large,  single 
volume,  from  the  above  firm,  5.36  Broadway, 
this  city;  price,  812.  8.  We  have  several 
times  of  late  fully  explained  our  method  iu 
the  F.  ().,  and  must  refer  our  frieud  to  these 
recent  issues.  4.  The  referouce  is  to  the  prev¬ 
ious  volume  of  the  Rural.  There  are  at 
times  uumbers  issued  having  many  more  than 

10  pages,  The  Fair  Number  alone  contained 
IS  pages,  and  several  supplements  have 
swelled  the  number. 

W.  E.  T.,  Boothby  Hill,  Md.  — 1.  What  are 
the  fertiliziug  qualities  of  rotten  chips,  bark 
aud  sawdust  from  an  old  wood  pile?  2.  In 
"  *iat  proportion  should  S.  C.  Rock,  kaiuit  aud 
cotton  seed  meal  be  mixed  for  com  aud  pota¬ 
toes?  How  should  the  mixture  be  put  on? 

4  Would  plaster  be  bouefieial,  and,  if  so,  how 
much? 

Ans.  1.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upou  the 
kiud  of  wood  from  which  the  stuff  has  ac¬ 
cumulated.  If  from  hard  wood,  it  ooutains  a 
considerable  amouut  of  potash  aud  phosphoric 

11  id  and  some  nitrogen,  enough  to  pay  to  use 


it,  but  how  much,  none  cau  tell  without  an 
analysis.  2.  If  the  S,  C.  Rock  is  in  its  natural 
state,  its  phosphoric  acid  is  so  locked  up  as  to 
be  very  sparingly  available.  If  it  has  been 
dissolved  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  put  800 
pounds  of  phosphate  with  a  ton  of  cotton  seed 
meal  for  four  acres,  and  put  the  kaiuit  on 
separately  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre. 
S.  For  potatoes,  in  the  trench  above  the  seed 
and  covered  up;  for  com,  broadcast,  after 
plowing,  and  barrow  in.  4.  You  can  tell  if 
plaster  is  beneficial  only  by  a  trial;  on  some 
lands  it  is,  and  on  some  it  isn't  worth 
scattering. 

J.  IV.  /?.,  Columbus,  Neb. — 1.  I  have  14 
horses,  50  calves,  40  yearlings,  80  cows  and  30 
steers  fattening;  also  150  bogs.  I  have  ample 
barn  room.  Wood  costs  from  80  to  87  per 
cord;  soft  coal,  $7  per  ton,  and  I  would  have 
cobs  to  burn.  Now  I  wish  to  cut,  grind  and 
otherwise  prepare  food  for  the  lot;  which  is 
the  cheapest  power,  steam  or  horses?  2. 
With  prairie  bay  from  88  50  to  85  per  ton, 
Can  I  afford  to  cut  up  and  husk  my  com,  feed¬ 
ing  the  stalks?  3.  What  about  centrifugal 
machines  for  separating  the  cream  from  the 
milk? 

Ans.— 1.  Where  you  have  a  supply  of  horses 
available,  it  is  much  the  cheapest  aud  most 
satisfactory  to  use  them.  2.  We  think  it  would 
pay  Western  farmers  to  cut  their  corn  fodder 
and  take  better  care  of  it.  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  keep  more  stock  and  feed  more  of  the  grain, 
and  thus  sell  that  in  the  form  of  beef,  at  a 
greater  profit.  3  The  separation  is  effected 
by  letting  the  milk  enter  the  machine,  while 
in  rapid  revolution;  the  milk  being  heavier 
than  the  cream,  passes  to  the  side,  and  the 
cream  gathers  near  the  center,  and  both  are 
drawn  out  by  separate  tubes.  These  centrif¬ 
ugals  work  satisfactorily,  but  require  power 
to  operate  them.  Sometime  since,  we  erred 
in  saying  the  Delaware  Co.  Creamer  was  a 
centrifugal;  it  is  not;  it  is  a  creamer  for 
4  ‘cold-setting.” 

G.  IF.  M.,  Ogle  Co..  III. — 1.  What  can  I  give 
pigs  once  or  twice  weekly  to  ward  off  disease? 

2.  How  can  drinking  water  for  stock  be  kept 
from  freezing?  3.  What  pear  or  plum  trees  are 
best  to  plant  iu  Northern  Illinois?  4.  What  is 
the  best  manure  for  onions? 

Ans. — We  don't  believe  in  giving  any  med- 
iciue  to  a  healthy  hog — or  man  either.  Give 
good,  dry,  warm  quarters  for  sleeping,  good, 
clean  water  to  drink,  wholesome  food,  with  a 
daily  feed  of  both  roots  and  clover  hay,  and 
there  will.not  be  much  danger  of  disease.  2. 
Place  a  box  or  curb  all  round  the  tank.  IS 
inehes  distant,  and  fill  between  with  chaff, 
sawdust,  cut  straw  or  manure  even,  packing 
tightly,  and  place  a  cover  over  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water  tank,  with  a  door 
to  cover  the  remainder,  when  stock  is  not 
drinking,  and  the  water  will  not  freeze  much. 

3.  You  must  not  expect  great  success  in  plant¬ 
ing  any  of  the  present  popular  pears  so  far 
North  iu  the  West.  Flemish  Beauty  is  the 
only  one  double  starred.  Try  that,  Bartlett 
and  Winter  Nelis.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Eastern  plums.  Weaver,  DeSoto  ami 
Forest  Garden. and  possibly  some  others  of  the 
Chickasaw  type,  may  succeed.  4.  Well  decom¬ 
posed  barn  yard  manure  for  Northern  111.— 
some  of  the  immense  quantity  that  goes  to 
waste.  Next  to  that,  good  superphosphate 
with  nitrogen  and  potash. 

G.  M.  .4.,  East  Deering,  Me. — 1.  I  have  a 
piece  of  clay  loam  facing  the  south-east,  tile- 
drained  and  worked  two  years  in  corn  well 
manured ;  are  such  land  and  such  an  exposure 
good  for  strawberries,  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries,  or  is  the  land  too  much  exposed  to 
the  sun  f  2.  On  an  old  meadow  to  be  planted 
in  cabbages,  would  nitrate  of  soda  be  a  good 
fertilizer  iu  the  absence  of  haru-yard  mauure ! 

8.  Also  for  onions?  4.  In  piliug  manure  in 
Summer  to  be  used  in  the  Fit!  1  or  Summer, 
would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  piles  with 
an  inch  of  plaster? 

Ans  — 1.  We  should  thiuk  the  land  aud  ex¬ 
posure  both  good.  Exposure  to  the  suu  does 
no  harm;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  benefi¬ 
cial  if  there  is  only  plenty  of  moisture.  2.  We 
should  prefer  a  complete  fertilizer  and  one 
especially  rich  iu  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

3.  The  fertilizer  for  onions  should  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  uitrogenous  mauure, 
like  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  anuuouia,  or 
barnyard  manure  made  from  nitrogeuous 
foods.  4.  Yes,  but  it  would  be  better  to  pile 
it  in  broad  heaps  and  use  loam  on  aud  in  the 
mauure  iu  sufficient  quautity  so  it  will  not 
fire-fang. 

J.  S,  S,  Minn. — 1.  Where  can  crude 
petroleum  be  obtaiued?  2.  How  deep  should 
corn  be  planted ?  3.  How  cau  I  cultivate  our 
corn  shallow  with  the  four-shoveled  sulky 
cultivators  in  common  use?  4.  What  cultiva¬ 
tors  do  you  use?  5.  If  a  cistern  is  walled  up 
with  stone  laid  in  common  lime  mortar,  and 
the  inside  surface  is  cemented,  is  that  as  good 
as  a  brick  wall  with  the  inside  eemeuted? 

Ans.— 1.  Most  likely  at  Miuueapoles  or  St, 
Paul,  and  possibly  not  uearer  than  Chicago. 


Your  nearest  dealer  in  paints  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  you,  or  get  it  for  you  2.  Much  depends 
upon  soils  aud  climate.  When  no  drought  is 
apprehended,  not  more  than  two  inches. 
Sometimes  on  the  borders  of  the  "American 
Desert”  it  is  planted  in  the  bottom  of  a  "dead 
furrow  '  and  the  soil  is  worked  toward  it  all 
Summer.  3  By  setting  the  teeth  so  that  they 
can  not  run  more  than  one  or  two  inches 
deep.  4  We  use  several  different  kinds  on 
the  different  farms,  but  all  work  shallow.  5. 
If  well  laid,  the  stone  would  be  best,  as  the 
wall  would  be  rough  and  hold  the  mortar 
better.  Either  would  be  much  better  if  a 
share  of  cement  were  used  in  the  mortar  with 
which  the  wall  was  laid, 

L.  F.  M.,  Silver  ton,  Oregon. — 1.  We  have 
a  tough,  yellowish  worm  about  one  inch  in 
length,  tapering  from  the  middle  each  way, 
that  infests  onions  and  sometimes  almost  des¬ 
troys  them,  what  is  it  and  what  will  destroy  it? 
2.  The  only  fertilizers  we  cau  get  here  are 
barnyard  manure,  bone  flour,  supherpbospate, 
plaster,  lime  and  hard-wood  ashes;  which  are 
best  for  onions?  3.  What  is  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  for  cultivating  corn  and  potatoes  fiat? 
Would  a  spring-tooth  cultivator  answer?  4. 
tFhat  is  the  best  food  for  milch  cows  in  win¬ 
ter!  We  have  wheat  and  oats  besides  man¬ 
gels,  carrots  and  potatoes? 

Ans.— 1  We  cannot  tell  what  it  is  from 
your  description.  Send  a  specimen  in  a  little 
damp  moss  and  a  tight  tin  box.  2.  Use  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  fine  bone  and  wood  ashes:  you 
need  nothing  else.  3.  It  would,  providing 
it  does  not  run  too  deep.  We  use  cultivators 
with  flat  teeth,  that  are  made  sharp  aud  cut 
the  ground;  but  only  run  from  one  to  three 
inches  deep.  4.  Feed  ground  oats,  wheat, 
bran  aud  middlings,  and  corn  meal,  if  you 
have  it,  and  plenty  of  carrots  or  mangels. 

J.  C.,Lam,  Idaho. — What  apples  and  crabs, 
cherries,  grapes,  raspberries  and  blackberries 
will  thrive  in  this  climate — between  parallels 
45  and  46  north,  and  at  au  altitude  of  5400 
feet? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  j.  L.  BUDD. 

On  account  of  the  altitude  and  the  sudden 
advent  of  freezing  weather  iu  autumn,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  select  varieties  of  the  apple 
that  mature  their  wood  early  in  the  season. 

M  bitney  s  No.  20,  Tetofsky,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  Wealthy,  Plumb's  Cider  and  Pewau- 
kee  are  safe  for  trial.  If  the  wood  would 
ripen,  such  sorts  as  Ben  Davis,  Willow  and 
Grimes's  Golden  would  endure  the  climate, 
but  the  chances  are  against  them  in  Oneida 
County,  Idaho,  on  account  of  the  cool,  moist 
air  of  early  Autumn  The  best  cherries  for 
trial  are  Early  Richmond  and  English  Mor- 
rello.  The  best  grapes  are  Concord,  Worden 
and  Jauesville.  The  best  raspberries,  Tyler, 
Souhegan,  Shaffer’s  Colossal  and  Doolittle. 
The  best  blaokberry,  Snyder.  The  best  straw¬ 
berries,  Crescent,  Green  Prolific  and  Downer’s 
Prolific.  All  of  the  crabs  will  be  apt  to  do 
well. 

J.  J.,  Parkdale,  near  Toronto,  Canada.— 1. 
What  are  the  best  and  most  productive  kinds 
of  red  raspberries  and  black-caps  for  this 
country?  2.  For  400  pear  trees  in  au  orchard 
what  varieties  would  the  Rural  recommend? 

8.  I  want  a  grape  that  will  ripeu  ID  or  12  days 
earlier  than  Concord:  for  1.000  vines  what 
would  you  recommend?  What  of  the  Duchess? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Cuthbert  is  best  for  a  late 
red;  try  Marlboro  or  Honsell  for  early,  and 
by  sending  ns  a  new  subscriber  you  will  get  a 
stock  of  Marlboro  free.  2.  From  our  expe¬ 
rience  we  should  recommend  Bartlett  for  the 
bulk,  if  we  wished  to  make  the  most  mouey 
from  it.  ]  Try  also  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise 
Boune  de  ‘Jersey,  aud  Bose.  8.  It  is  hard 
to  find  a  good  grape  that  is  10  days  earlier 
than  Concord,  and  we  know  of  noue  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  1,000  vines  of  which  we  would  advise. 
We  should  say  try  Early  Victor,  Cottage, 
Jessica,  Moore’s  Early,  Brightou,  Rogers's  30, 
Lady,  and  Niagara  in  a  small  way,  The 
Duchess  is  not  as  early  as  the  Concord. 

J.  T.  E.,  Sharptown,  Md.— 1.  I  have  a  lot 
of  peach  trees  budded  last  Fall,  wheu  should 
the  top  bo  cut  off,  and  how  far  from  the  bud? 

2.  How  should  I  treat  lice  on  peaeh  trees?  3. 
Will  ciuns  from  old  apple  trees  make  thrifty, 
young  trees?  4.  Iu  putting  up  different  qual¬ 
ities  of  apples  for  market,  how  should  they  be 
marked?  5.  Is  there  such  a  nursery  firm  as 
Lovett  Sc  Co.  ? 

Ans.-1.  Cut  them  five  or  six  inches  above  the 
bud,  as  soon  as  you  cau,  after  Spriug  opens; 
keep  all  growth  rubbed  off,  except  the  bud; 
if  necessary,  tie  the  young  growth  to  the  .stub; 
cut  that  off  smooth  with  the  bud  wheu  the 
new  shoot  has  grown  two  feet,  or  so,  high.  2. 
Spray  thorn  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  whale- 
oil  soap-suds.  8.  Yes.  if  the  tree  is  not  dis¬ 
eased,  4.  Mark  them  No.  1  aud  2,  or  X  and 
XX;  it  maxes  no  difference  how,  provided 
your  commission  man  knows  your  mark.  5. 
Probably  it  is  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
you  mean. 

IF.  J.  M..  Orange  City'.  Fla.— 1.  What  ap¬ 


ples,  pears  and  grapes  grow  best  here?  2. 
What  is  the  best  rasin  grape?  3.  Where  can 
Japan  Persimmon  trees  be  procured? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  apples,  not  enough  is  known  to 
form  an  opinion.  Of  pears,  the  Le  Conte  and 
Bartlett  are  both  recommended.  Grapes, 
SScuppernoug  will  certainly  succeed :  try  Cre- 
veling.  Concord,  Delaware,  Triumph,  Duchess 
Niagara  and  W  orden.  2.  Raisins  are 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  European  grape-vine — 
\  iti?  vinif«ra.  None  of  ournative grapes  have 
yet  afforded  raisins  suitable  for  commerce, 
though  a  few  varieties  encourage  the  hope 
that  some  may  yet  be  produced  that  will  make 
good  raisins.  The  European  grapes  succeed 
excellently  in  California,  and  the  supply  of 
raisins  from  that  State  is  abundant  and  in¬ 
creasing  yearly.  3.  Of  P.  J.  Berckmans, 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

J  H.  W.,  Richards,  O.— According  to  your 
advice,  I  applied  to  Hon.  Frank  Hurd  for  a 
copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  he  entirely  ignored  me;  I  then 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  but  he  demauded  35  cents  in  post 
age.  Are  they  cot  sent  postage  free ? 

Ans.  Mr.  Hurd  should  have  been  enough 
of  a  gentleman  surely  to  have  answered  your 
letter,  if  he  could  not  have  supplied  you  with 
the  Report.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
could  not  send  it,  even  if  he  had  a  copy,  post¬ 
age  free;  aud  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for 
him  to  ask  you  for  the  postage.  If  Mr.  Hurd 
had  deigned  to  notice  you,  as  he  probably 
would  just  before  election,  he  could  have  had 
it  sent  free;  for  all  books  and  documents 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington  are  "franked”  through  the  mails. 

Mrs  M.  .4  R  ,  Bloom  field,  Mo.,  L— On 
rich  sandy  prairie  land  on  which  a  crop  of 
corn  grew  last  year  and  was  well  cultivated, 
could  I  raise  another  crop  successfully  this 
year  by  merely  harrowing,  laying  off  and 
planting,  without  plowing?  2.  What  variety 
of  corn  is  best  for  rich,  sandy  prairie?  3.  Can 
Navy  beans  or  stock  peas  be  raised  among  the 
growing  corn  without  injury  to  the  crop? 

Ans. — 1.  A  partial  crop,  and  if  very  rich  a 
fair  crop,  might  he  so  grown,  but  the  aggre¬ 
gate  labor  on  the  crop  would  be  less  if  the 
ground  were  well  plowed  and  fitted  before 
planting  2.  The  best  variety  grown  just 
about  you,  as  a  rule.  3  You  cannot  expect 
two  full  crops  from  the  land  in  one  season.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  much  better  to  grow  crops  separ¬ 
ately. 

C.  8  B.,  Cushing,  Iowa  — 1.  I  have  a  couple 
of  yards  in  which  cattle  have  been  fed,  and  in 
which  the  manure  is  several  inches  deep;  how 
can  I  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  in  them? 

2.  From  experience,  does  the  Rural  advise 
fall  plowing  for  potatoes? 

Ans.  It  is  possible  there  is  so  much  manure 
that  potatoes  would  not  do  well.  In  that  case, 
put  a  part  of  it  on  the  corn  ground:  it  will 
pay  there ;  then  plow  the  ground  as  early  as 
possible,  aud  pretty  deep;  harrow  till  fine, 
and  plow  the  second  time;  then  fit  it  in  good 
shape  and  plant  in  trenches  three  feet  apart, 
and  when  so  rich,  16  inches  in  the  trenches', 
and  cultivate  flat.  2.  Plow  certainly  in  the 
Fall,  puttiug  on  manure  before  plowing,  if 
you  have  it.  and  don’t  forget  to  plow  again  in 
the  Spring.  We  hardly  think  it  possible  to 
get  the  land  too  mellow  and  fine  for  potatoes. 

-4.  J.  B  ,  No  address.— 1.  Which  are  the 
more  valuable  as  food  for  stock  and  horses, 
carrots  or  mangels?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  rid  a  field  of  wire- worms?  8  Will  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  buckwheat  on  infested  land  drive  out 
the  pests? 

Ans.— 1.  Carrots  are  nearly  one  and  a  half 
times  as  valuable  as  mangels:  but  it  will  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much  to  grow  them,  and 
you  cannot  grow  more  than  half  as  many  per 
acre,  so  it  pays  the  best  to  grow  the  mangels, 
and  then  they  are  much  more  easily  harvested. 

2.  Wire-worms  (Elaters)  mature  in  from  three 
to  five  years  and  leave  the  land  spontaneous¬ 
ly.  It  is  doubtful  if  anything  can  be  put  on 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  kill  them  without 
injuring  the  crop.  Land  that  is  not  in  grass 
is  seldom  infested  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
injure  vegetation.  8.  No, 

.V.  R.  M.,  Montreal,  Can.—  1.  What  reliable 
firm  manufactures  small  grist  mills,  with  ap¬ 
pliances  for  crushing  aud  steaming  stock 
feed?  2.  Who  manufactures  a  harvester  that 
cuts  the  heads  of  the  grain  aud  leaves  the 
straw  standing?  3.  What  is  a  cheap,  practi¬ 
cal  work  on  the  construction  of  outbuildings 
and  fences? 

Ans  — 1.  J.  Ross,  Jr.,  33  South  5th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  the  Stover  M’Pg.  Co,, 
Freeport,  111.  2.  "Headers"  are  made  by 

Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. :  and 
Harris  &  Co.,  Pekin,  111.  8.  “Woodward’s 
Country  Homes,"  price  81,50;  American  News 
Co  ,  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  This  book 
gives  chapters  on  fencing  aud  outbuildings. 

G,  IF,  D  ,  Davis,  Mich. — 1  What  is  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  au  acre  of  potatoes  by  the 
Rural  s  method?  2.  Should  poultry  be  fed 


copperas,  Venetian  red,  and  red  pepper?  3. 
What  is  the  White  Seal  burning  oil,  so  exten¬ 
sively  advertised? 

Ans, — 1.  That  is  just  what  we  are  going  to 
find  out  next  Summer  on  that  half-acre  ex¬ 
periment.  Now  we  cannot  tell.  2.  We  can 
see  no  good  in  the  Venetian  red,  as  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  earth.  The  pepper  we  consider  good, 
and  copperas,  (sulphate  of  irou,)  iu  limited 
quantities,  is  used  by  some.  We  never  feed 
it.  3.  We  have  never  examined  it,  but  if  you 
buy  good  oil,  standing  150°  fire  test,  you  ueed 
not  have  any  fear  of  an  explosion,  or  pay 
any  big  price  for  this. 

W.  11.  W.,  Fall  River,  Mas  ft. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  remedy  for  the  cabbage  worm?  2.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  club  foot  in  cabbages, 
and  what  is  the  best  preventive?  8.  Is 
Paris-green  water  advisable  for  the  squash- 
vine  borer?  4.  Would  it  be  well  to  plant 
Early  Ohio  Potatoes  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
with  the  sets  one  foot  apart? 

Axs.— 1.  Py rethrum  powder  blown  on 
through  a  bellows,  or  sprayed  on  with 
water.  Prof.  Riley  stated,  in  a  recent  Rural, 
that  ice-cold  water  will  kill  them.  2.  No. 
Rotation  is  best.  3.  You  should  not  use 
Paris-green;  it  is  dangerous  and  will  not  be 
v  ery  effective  either.  T  he  k  erosene  emulsion 
is  best.  4. Yes;  the  tops  are  small. 

R.  G.  B.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.— 1.  How  would 
cotton  seed  ashes,  at  $14  per  ton,  do  for  ferti¬ 
lizing  potatoes?  2.  What  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  to  oats  sowed  last  November? 

Ans.— 1.  We  suppose  you  mean  ashes  made 
by  burning  cotton  seed  hulls  ;  if  so,  they  con¬ 
tain  400  pounds  of  potash  per  ton,  and  about 
220  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  are  very 
valuable  manure  for  potatoes,  richly  worth 
more  than  twice  the  price  named ;  but  if  they 
are  mixed  with  coal  ashes  their  value  would 
be  very  much  less.  2.  Sow2o0  pounds  of  ashes 
above-named  and  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  soon  after  they  begin  to  grow 
in  Spring. 

H.  M.  <?.,  Plum  P.  O.,  Pa  —  Is  the  instru 
ment.  for  opening  obstructions  in  cows1  teats, 
sold  by  W.  Horne,  V.  S.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  a 
good  one? 

Ass. — Dr.  Horae  is  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  the  instrument  referred  to  is  quite 
u  simple  affair,  so  that  although  we  have  not 
seen  this  particular  instrument,  we  consider  it 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  This 
kind  of  instrument  consists  of  a  tube  or  bougie 
having  a  small  concealed  blade  in  the  side  or 
sides,  which  is  pressed  out  by  a  spring,  and 
being  drawn  down  through  the  stricture  div¬ 
ides  it  and  relieves  the  obstruction. 

W.  C.  J,,  Grecnport,  N.  K — My  15  year- 
old  mare  sweats  very  profusely  for  no  suffici¬ 
ent  reason.  Why? 

Ans.— The  sweating  indicates  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  which  is  impaired  digestion. 
Give  one  pint  of  linseed  oil.  After  this,  give, 
once  a  day,  a  feed  of  cut  hay  with  one  quart 
of  linseed  meal,  and  two  quarts  of  bran.  Add 
to  it  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  and 
the  same  amount  of  powdered  Peruvian  bark. 
Brush  the  skin,  but  do  not  curry  it,  and  finish 
with  a  good  rubbing  down  with  a  coarse 
woolen  cloth. 

E.  L.  R.,  Trenton,  N.  J.—l.  Wbat  are  the 
best  grapes  for  a  succession  cf  fruit  in  a  vine¬ 
yard  of  100  vines?  2  What  plant  can  be 
sown  that  will  make  good  pasture  for  a  cow 
the  first  season  after  sowing? 

Ans.— 1.  Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Lady, 
Brighton,  Niagara,  Concord,  Salem,  Wilder, 
Duchess.  2.  We  know  of  no  plant  that  makes 
any  amount  of  good  pasture  the  first  season 
after  sowing.  It  would  be  better  to  sow  oats 
and  corn,  and  soil  the  cow  in  a  yard. 

J.  A.  W..  Brooklyn,  N.  F.-l.  Are  straw  and 
hay  as  good  protection  for  ice  as  sawdust?  2. 
Should  bay  or  straw  used  for  this  purpose  be 
whole  or  cut  ? 

Ans. — 1,  They  are  not,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  more  open  and  do  not  as  effectually 
confine  the  air  and  prevent  its  circulation; 
they  answer  very  well,  however.  2.  They  are 
much  better  cut,  and  the  finer  they  are  cut 
the  better.  If  as  fine  as  sawdust,  they  would 
be  better  than  that. 

M.  Me  N.,  Centerville,  la—  My  lather  has 
bought  some  Gooseberry  Plums,  are  they 
good? 

Ans.  There  is  no  such  plum.  There  is  a 
Wild  Goose  Plum,  which  is  of  the  Chickasaw 
class  or  similar  to  your  wild  plums  and  of 
about  the  same  quality.  If  you  do  not  mis¬ 
take  in  the  Dame,  your  father  has  been  taken 
in  by  some  dishonest  tree  peddler. 

G.  A.  B.,  Moscow,  Mich. — What  kind  of 
roots  are  best  for  stock,  and  how  should  they 
be  grown? 

Ans.— Carrots,  sugar  beets,  Swede  Turnips 
and  mangels.  But  of  these  we  prefer  man¬ 
gels,  because  we  can  grow  so  much  mere  per 
acre  with  less  labor,  and  they  can  be  fed  with¬ 
out  imparting  auy  objectionable  flavor  to 
milk  and  butter.  Grow  them  iu  fields,  in  rows 
SO  inches  opart,  12  iDcbes  apart  iu  the  row, 
and'do'most  of.thelcultivation  with  a  horse. 


Inquirer,  Lewis  Center,  Ohio. — 1.  What  are 
the  12  best  hardy  lilies  for  this  latitude— 41 
north?  They  must,  be  different  in  color.  2. 
What  are  the  12  best  tender  or  ever- blooming 
roses? 

Ans  — 1  Lilium  speeiosum,  album  aud  ru- 
brura  ;  auratum  ;  eaudidum  ;  excelsum  ;  su¬ 
perbum  ;  tigrinum  flore-pleno ;  Thunber- 
gianum  ;  Japouicum  longiflorum  ;  Harrisii. 
That  is  the  best  we  can  do.  2.  Boo  Sileue, 
Safrano,  Catharine  Mermet,  Perle  desJardins, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Monsieur  Furtado,  Jean 
Ducher,  Madame  deVatry,  Niphetos,  Madame 
Falcot,  Isabella  Sprunt. 

B.  P.  M ,  Hastings,  N.  Y  — l.  Is  it  too  late  to 
cut  duns?  2.  Is  it  better  to  put  food  for  fow Is 
on  the  ground?  3.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
brooder  out-of-doors,  or  can  it  be  put  in  a 
cellar? 

Ans.— 1.  No;  cut  them  any  time,  when  not 
frozeu,  before  the  buds  swell.  2.  Better  put 
all  soft  food  in  troughs,  or  on  a  floor.  Cora 
may  be  scattered  on  the  ground.  3.  o,  keep 
it  iu  any  place  light  enough,  and  where  the 
air  is  good, 

W.  W.,  Milton  rale,  Aon. —What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Kentucky  aud  English  Blue 
Grass? 

Ans.— Our  Blue  Grass  is  Poa  pratensis. 
This  is  the  June,  Meadow,  Green  or  Spear 
Grass  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Poa  cotn- 
pressa  is  the  Northern  Blue  Grass,  and  is  the 
true  Blue  Grass,  or  ought  to  be  so  considered. 
English  Blue  Grass  is  Meadow  Fescue-Fes- 
tuca  pratensis. 

M.  W.,  Hickory  Corners,  Mich.  —  What 
makes  my  potatoes  scabby?  Rose  and  Clark  s 
No.  1  were  covered,  while  Burbank's,  by  their 
side,  were  free  and  smooth— all  on  new  land. 

Ass. — One  of  several  causes  will  produce 
scab.  It  is  bast  to  plant  those  kinds  least 
affected,  and  try  kainitas  a  preventive.  The 
subject  of  scab  on  potatoes  Las  lately  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Rural. 

P.  D.  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.— 1.  Will  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes,  spread  over  a  top  dressing 
of  bam  yard  manure  in  December,  cause  auy 
loss  of  ammonia?  2.  What  is  the  best  white 
grape  for  a  cold  grapery  ? 

Ans  —1.  The  alkali  of  the  ashes  would 
unite  with  the  vegetable  acids  of  the  manure, 
setting  free  the  ammonia,  and  much  of  it 
would  be  lost.  2.  We  do  not  know. 

A.  IF.  W. ,  Burnham's,  N  F. — What  is  the 
Rural’s  opinion  of  teosiute  as  a  forage 
plant? 

Ans.— This  was  tested  at  the  Rural  Grouuds 
when  first  talked  of.  The  blades  are  broader 
than  those  of  corn— the  joints  closer.  It  starts 
to  grow  late  aud  then  grows  splendidly.  But 
it  never  matures  seed  in  this  climate.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  will  mature  seeds  in  Florida,  possibly  in 
Georgia. 

T.  V.,  Seymour,  Wis— 1.  How  long  after 
orange  and  lemon  trees  flower  until  tbe  fruit 
is  ripe?  2.  How  many  crops  are  on  trees  at 
once? 

Ans. — Six  months  is  the  least  interval.  2. 
One  or  two;  in  the  latter  case  the  oranges  of 
one  year’s  crop  have  been  left  hanging  until 
tbe  second  year,  as  the  trees  blossom  but  once 
in  a  year. 

L.  A  E ,  North  Randolph,  Ft.— 1.  Will  the 
Japan  Chestnut  endure  this  climate?  2.  Which 
are  a  few  good  cooking  apples  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  hardy  here? 

Ass  — 1.  Probably  not.  2.  Dr.  Hoskins 
names  Tinmoulh  for  early  Winter.  Wealthy 
for  mid-Winter,  Powaukee  for  late  Winter, 
and  Scott’s  W inter  for  Spring  use. 

J,  P.  A.,  Green  Brier,  Tenn.—I  What  is 
tbe  best  fertilizer  for  beans  in  the  absence  of 
stable  manure?  2.  How'  long  will  Red  Clover 
endure  as  pasture  without  re  seeding? 

Ans.— 1.  Any  brand  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  2.  Clover  is  a  biennial,  and 
if  pastured  so  close  that  it  cannot  reseed  itself, 
it  will  fail  in  two  years. 

I.  B„  Stanbro,  Can.— Will  young  fruit  trees 
thrive,  if  planted  iu  vacancies  in  an  old 
orchard? 

A.NS,— Much  depends  upon  bow  thick  tbe 
remaining  trees  stand.  If  they  are  not  too 
thick,  and  the  youug  trees  are  liberally  man¬ 
ured,  they  will  do  fairly  well;  but  not  as  well 
as  if  planted  alone. 

8.  S  ,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.— 1  Where  can  we 
get  Wyandotte  poultry  eggs  most  conven¬ 
iently?  2.  Would  food,  boiled  in  a  galvanized 
kettle,  be  injurious  to  poultry  or  cattle? 

Ans. _ 1.  From  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Wm.  H. 

Maule,  or  W.  Atlee  Burpee, Philadelphia,  Pa; 
C.  S.  Cooper,  ScraaleDburg,  N.  J. ;  J.  T. 
CotbraD,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  2.  Not  in  the 
least,  unless  allowed  to  stand  iu  it  aud  become 
sour, 

A.  L  -S'.,  Le  Mars,  la.— I  What  four  apples 
would  you  recommend  for  this  section,  quality 
being  the  first  consideration?  2.  How  old 
should  a  tree  be  when  planted? 

Ans.— 1.  Jonathan,  Wealthy, Grimes’s  Gold¬ 
en,  and  Fameuse.  2.  If  well  grown,  four  or 
five  years  old,  and  even  older,  if  carefully 
takeh'up.  We  prefer  young  stocky  trees. 


J.  W.  J.,  Allen,  Md  —1.  Would  the  Yellow 
Transparent  Apple  be  likely  to  thrive  here? 

2.  Are  the  Williams’  Favorite  and  Ohio 
Beauty  later  than  the  Early  Harvest?  8.  Is 
the  Law'son  Pear  likely  to  do  well  iu  market? 

4.  Is  the  Parry  Strawberry  as  large  and  pro¬ 
ductive  as  tbe  Sbarpless? 

Ans  — 1  It  is  recommended  for  the  North.  It 

may  be  worth  trying  in  a  small  way.  2  Yes. 

They  commence  to  ripen  about  wbeD  the  other 
has  finished.  3.  It  has  uot  been  tried  suffici¬ 
ently  away  from  its  place  of  origin.  It  is  a 
brilliantly  colored  pear  of  fair  quality.  4. 

Tbe  Parry  is  as  yet  little  known.  The  berries 
are  more  regular  and  of  bettor  quality  than 
those  of  Sharpless,  though  the  latter  will 
average  larger  perhaps 
E.  S.  M  ,  Crisman,  hid.— 1.  What  is  the 
difference  between  peat  and  muck?  2  When 
stable  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  wbat  can 
be  substituted  in  making  a  compost  with 
muck? 

Ans.— 1.  Peat  is  a  mass  of  decaying  leaves, 
sticks  and  roots,  etc. .  found  in  bogs  or  swamps, 
and  is  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
When  this  has  passed  a  certain  point  in  decay 
it  becomes  muck.  Thus  the  surface  of  a  peat 
bog  is  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  muck. 

2.  Slake  lime,  with  w'ater  saturated  with  salt, 
and  use  the  slaked  lime  in  proportion  of  one 
bushel  to  50  bushels  of  muck  and  25  pounds  of 
fine  bone  dust. 

S  G.  E  ,  Quincy, 1U.~ Are  tbe  Crimson  Beauty 
Raspberry,  the  Dewberry,  or  Creeping  Black¬ 
berry,  profitable  berries  for  market? 

Ans.— Don’t  buy  any  of  them  at  big  prices. 
The  Cutbbert,  which  you  can  get  for  a  moder¬ 
ate  price,  is  good  in  every  way.  Tbe  Crimson 
Beauty  is  earlier,  and  we  think  the  Dewberry, 
however  good  the  fruit  may  be  found,  will 
prove  a  nuisance,  it  will  ruo  all  over  the 
ground,  can’t  be  cultivated  out  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  pick ;  by  far  better  go  slow  on  these,  and 
thank  us  in  a  year  or  so. 

A.  H.  B.,  Lamong,  Ind.  —  What  sort  of 
plows  do  you  use  amoug  corn  and  potatoes  for 
flat  culture? 

Ans. — W 6  use  no  plows  at  all:  but  simply 
some  form  of  shallow-working  cultivator, 
something  that  works  not  more  than  three 
iuches  deep,  and  it  would  be  better  if  not  more- 
than  two.  The  broad-pad  five-tooth  cultivator 
is  uot  a  bad  implement,  our  object  being  to 
stir  as  much  of  the  surface,  aud  as  little  of  auy 
other  soil,  a3  possible. 

E.  E.  J.,  PouUney,  Ft.— I  have  five  acres  of 
rich  muck  land,  which  I  ditched,  and  am  now 
drawing  the  muck  upon  a  piece  of  hard  land 
where  I  propose  to  sow  oats  in  the  Spring.  Is 
it  best  to  spread  and  plow  in  the  muck,  or 
spread  it  on  the  surface  after  sowing  the 
oats?. 

Ans. — We  should  say  plow  the  land,  spread 
the  muck,  and  harrow  it  into  the  surface. 

D.  C.,  Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y— In  your 
potato  culture  how  do  you  make  trenches  18 
inches  wide  and  five  inches  deep? 

Ans.— So  far  %ve  have  made  them  with  a 
spade— two  spades  wide  and  one  "spit”  deep. 
We  are  trying  to  obtain  a  plow  with  which  to 
make  them.  They  may  be  opened  with  a 
large  two-horse  plow  by  making  a  "dead  fur¬ 
row”  and  then  loosening  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  with  a  one  horse  plow. 

F.  S.,  East  Des  Moines,  Iowa—  Can  I  seed 
a  piece  of  open  timber  land  with  clover  and 
Timothy,  so  as  to  makegood  pasture,  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  and  harrowing  it  in? 

Ans.— Yes;  sow  nine  pounds  of  Timothy, 
10  pounds  of  Red  Clover,  two  pounds  of  Alsike, 
and  five  pounds  of  Blue  Grass  seed  per  acre. 
After  this,  brush  it  over  lightly  with  tbe  har¬ 
row. 

R.  M.  G.,Ilhin ebeck,  N.  I'.— Wbat  is  kainit? 
Ans  —Kainit  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  ;  of  course,  it  varies  much  in  composition, 
but  an  average  good  sample  contains  about 
36  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  about 
1234  Per  cent  of  actual  potash.  The  rest  is 
largely  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt. 

Inquirer.— 1.  Whose  strain  of  Wyandottes 
are  those  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  2.  Are  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  quiet  aud  peaceable? 

Ans  —1.  They  were  got  from  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  aud  Johnson  A  Stokes,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  2.  They  are  as  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  as  auy  fowls  we  have  ever  had. 

N.  S.,  Schen evict,  N.  Y— 1  hare  the  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry  and  want  something  earlier, 
wbat  shall  1  get? 

Ans.— Marlboro  and  Ilansell  are  both  re¬ 
commended  for  earliness.  Send  one  new 
subscriber,  aud  get  12  plants  of  the  Marlboro. 

S.  G,  West  North  field.  Mass.— Where  we 
have  no  baru  yard  mauure,  bow  can  we  make 
liquid  manure  for  strawberry  beds? 

Ans  —The  easiest  way  uud  one  as  good  as 
any  other,  is  to  scatter  the  complete  manure 
over  the  ground,  and  then  apply  water. 

D.  M.  A/.,  Stafiville,  Canada  —Would  the 
Northern  Spy  grafted  on  early  apples,  come 


into  bearing  any  sooner  than  trees  of  that 
variety  bought  from  a  nursery? 

Ans— Unquestionably.  The  Northern  Spy, 
however,  is  a  tardy  bearer. 

C,  F.  M ,  St.  Clair,  Mich.—  What  value  has 
common  salt  as  a  fertilizer? 

Ans.— No  odo  claims  that  there  is  any  fer¬ 
tility  in  salt,  and  yet  it  sometimes  has  a  won¬ 
derful  effect,  probably  as  a  solvent.  Try  it 
and  watch  the  result. 

F.  E.  F.,  no  address— By  whom  is  the 
white  Manilla  twine  for  binding  wheat  tnanu- 
factnred?  A  tag  marked  "Plymouth,”  ri  on 
every  ball. 

Ans.— It  is  made  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage 
Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

J.  H.  L.,  Stuart,  Mont— If  hard  wood  ashes 
are  worth  40  cents  per  bushel,  what  are  the 
ashes  of  red  fir  worth  ? 

Ans, — The  ashes  of  all  coniferous  trees  are 
much  alike,  and  hardly  worth  applying  unless 
given  gratis. 

L.  H  ,  Dansnille,  N.  Y.— Are  potatoes  that 
have  been  somewhat  sunburned  good  for 
seed  ? 

Ans.— Yes;  no  doubt  it  improves  them  to 
have  them  so  much  exposed  as  to  get  even 
much  greened, 

W.  S.  W. ,  Shawano,  Wis.— Will  apples  graf¬ 
ted  on  the  wild  or  cultivated  crab  do  well? 

Ans.— Yes,  if  the  crabs  are  fast-growing 
kinds;  if  not,  such  a  method  of  working 
would  have  a  tendency  to  dwarf  the  trees 
S.  E.  H.,  Rocky  Comfort,  Mo.— Does  the 
Baldwin  Apple  grow  successfully  in  the 
South  ? 

Ans.— It  becomes  an  early  fall  apple  there, 
and  is  of  no  value  as  a  winter  apple. 

E  P.,  Jewett,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  earliest 
grape  known? 

Ans  — The  Champion  or  Tallman ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Try 
Moore’s  Early  or  Jessiea. 

./.  IF.,  Brown's  Grove,  Kans—Ot  whom  can 
1  get  German  carp  for  stocking  a  small  pond? 

Ans.— Of  8.  F.  Baird,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Several  Inquirers  —  Where  can  cranberry 
cuttings  be  obtained  ? 

Ans  — From  J.  T,  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

T.  T.  K.,  Cargill,  Can —Is  “Everybody’s 
Paint  Book”  a  good  one? 

Ans.— Yes. 


- m* - 

DISCUSSION. 

To  Many  Contributors.  —  We  can  not 
open  the  chess  wheat  discussion.  If  our 
friends  are  determined  to  believe  that  wheat 
turns  to  Chess  we  can  uot  help  it.  The  thiug 
is  utterly  impossible.  Let  us  agree  to  differ. 
We  have  50  or  more  communications  upon  the 
subject. 

A.  E.  M..  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.— The  great 
rose  William  Francis  Bennet,  for  the  control 
of  which  Mr.  Evans,  is  said  to  have  paid  $5000, 
is  offered  by  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  of 
Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  offer¬ 
ed  by  others,  but  we  have  not  noticed  the 
offers  in  the  catalogues  received  to  date.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  spleudid  rose,  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  but  hardier 
than  the  Ever  blooming. 

A.  S.  P.,  Chicago,  III.— Wood’s  Class  book 
in  botany  is  the  best  aud  easiest  to  trace  by. 
It  is  sold  by  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

T.  K.  R.,  Warren,  Ohio.— Samuel  Wilson, 
of  Mecbauiesville,  Pa.,  offers  tbe  Stray  Beauty 
Potato,  lie  claims  that  it  is  the  earliest  in 
cultivation.  We  shall  try  it.  Geo.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  offers  the  Empire  State 
Grape.  We  have  not  yet  fruited  it.  Read 
the  advertisements. 

E.  W.,  Damascus,  Ohio.—  Iu  the  Rural 
of  Feb.  7,  H.  H.  asks  for  some  simple  way  of 
preserving  celery  in  Winter,  adapted  to  pri¬ 
vate  places  where  small  supplies  of  fresh 
plants  are  frequently  wanted  for  family  use 
I  have  followed  the  following  method  which 
works  admirably: — 

Tbe  bottom  of  my  cellar  is  paved  with  rough 
stoue,  the  spaces  among  which  are  filled  iu 
with  clean  sand.  When  I  take  up  my  celery 
iu  the  Fall,  after  shaking  the  dirt  and  earth¬ 
worms  from  the  roots,  l  store  it  by  setting  it 
upright  lathe  clean  sand  on  this  cellar  bot¬ 
tom,  packing  tbe  roots  snugly  together  and 
also  pressing  the  stems  of  each  bunch  closely 
to  each  other  and  packing  the  sand  in 
among  the  bunches,  keepiug  it  moderately 
damp.  The  celery  continues  growing  and 
blanching,  and  is  easily  taken  out  at  any 
time  iu  auy  quantity,  crisp  aud  sweet.  It 
might  bo  stored  in  the  same  mauner  in  boxes. 

J,  P.,  Knox  Co.,  Neb  — James  J.  H. 
Gregory's  catalogue  says  H.  C.  Pearsou,  Pit¬ 
cairn,  N.  Y.,  raised  from  three  pounds  of 
Early  Main  Potatoes  3,243  pounds.  Can  it  he 
possible?  That  beats  the  Rural. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  was  accomplished,  no  doub^ 
by  sprouting  the  potatoes  and  planting  the 
prouts  as  long  as  it.eouldrbe'cotitinued. 
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servations,  made  last  Summer  at  Riverside, 
Pasadena  and  other  orange-growing  locali¬ 
ties,  I  feel  sure  that  her  display  in  oranges 
and  lemons  will  be  quite  as  showy  and  per¬ 
haps  as  valuable  as  that  of  her  rival,  m.  t.  e. 

THE  McCORMtCK  AND  LATE  H003IER 
POTATOES  THE  SAME. 


THE  GOLDEN  BEAUTY  CORN  TOO  LATE  FOR  THE 
CLIMATE  OF  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


IMPOTANT  CORRECTIONS. 


We  have  received  the  following  important 
letter:  “I  want  to  speak  of  two  matters  of 
which  I  do  not  write  for  publication,  but  you 
are  at  liberty  to  use  any  portion  of  my  re¬ 
marks.  First  in  regard  to  the  potato  deserib 
ed  in  the  Rural  just  received,  under  the 
name  of  Late  Hoosier.  This  is  the  same  pota¬ 
to  I  sent  you  two  or  three  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  McCormick,  which  is  its  right 


same,  but  feared  we  might  be  wrong  and  do 
injustice. 

A  LONG-KEEPING  POTATO. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stearns,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sent  us  on  Feb  20,  a  box  containing  a 
potato  which  we  illustrate  at  Fig.  108,  page 
105.  He  writes  of  it  as  follows: 

“I  send  you  by  to-day's  mail  a  White  Star 
tuber  which  I  raised  in  1882.  and  which  is  con¬ 
sequently  about  two-aud-a-half  years  old.  I 
took  no  pains  in  keeping  any  of  them,  merely 
let  them  lie  in  an  open  box  in  my  cellar,  and 
ate  some  of  them  on  Jan.  1st,  1884,  at  which 
time  they  were  very  fair,  baked.  I  exhibited 
them  at  the  Potsdam  Fair  1882  and  1883 ;  also 
at  the  Ogdensburg  Fair  in  the  latter  year,  so 
you  see  they  have  stood  the  “racket”  pretty 
well.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  keeping  potatoes  two-and-a-half 
years,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  White  Star  has  remakable  stay¬ 
ing  qualities.” 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 


Obkron  Grape.  From  Nature.  Fig.  101.  (See  page  104.) 


FLORIDA  AGAINST  THE  WORLD. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Florida  throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
world,  in  the  exhibition  of  citrus  fruits.  She 
has,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  about  4,000  plates, 
and  to  these  she  will  continue  to  add  for  some 
days  to  come.  The  Florida  Fruit-G rowers’ 
Association  enters  for  the  sweepstakes  on 
citrus  fruits,  and  there  is  also  considerable 
competit  ion  among  individual  growers  for  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  15,  the  best  20,  and 
best  single  varieties  of  oranges.  There  are 
also  many  specimens  of  citrons,  shaddocks, 
lemons  and  limes.  Outside  of  the  citrus  fami¬ 
ly,  there  are  pine-apples,  bananas,  coeoanuts, 
and  guavas. 

Major  McGrnder.of  Indian  River,  and  Major 
Rooks,  of  Sumpter  County,  make  the  largest 
individual  displays.  The  exhibit  of  immense 
fruits  seldom  seen  at  the  North,  is  really  as¬ 
tonishing.  There  are  on  the  tables  of  Major 
McGruder  citrons  ten  inches  in  diameter  and 
weighing  from  eight  to  eleven  pounds.  There 
are  also  immense  rose  shaddocks,  from  seven 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  pale,  smooth¬ 
skinned,  globular  fruits  which,  being  cut 
across  the  sections,  show  a  beautiful  rose-col¬ 
ored  flesh.  It  is  claimed  by  the  growers  of 
these  surprising  productions  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn  the  merits  of  the  grape  fruit,  or  shad¬ 
dock,  for  dessert.  Its  season  is  prolonged 
considerably  beyond  that  of  the  orange;  when 
thoroughly  divested  of  the  skiu,  and  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  membranous  parti¬ 
tions,  sliced  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  it  is  a 
delicious  substitute  for  the  slice  !  orange. 
Some  native  seedling  lemons  would  make 
very  respectable  citrons  for  size.  The  orange 
is,  of  course,  the  most  important,  as  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  great  commercial  staple  of  Florida ; 
and  (his  show  is  calculated  to  foster  a  good 
deal  of  horticultural  pride. 

It  is  especially  interesting  that  Florida  is 
originating  many  new  varieties  of  the  orange. 
Its  season  is  being  greatly  extended  by  the 
introduction  of  eurly  and  late  varieties.  A 
few  standard  varieties  with  well  marked 
characteristics,  like  the  Naval  and  the  little 
Mandarin,  are  getting  to  be  pretty  well 
recognized.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
see  these  tables  loaded  with  oranges  ranging 
in  size  from  Navels  weighing  a  couple  of 
pounds,  to  little  Kumquats,  uot  much  bigger 
than  olives  In  the  years  to  come  oranges  will 
be  known  by  their  variety,  and  we  shall  order 
them  as  we  now  do  apples,  by  specific  names. 

During  a  recent  walk  through  the  Hall  my 
attteution  was  called  by  Maj.  A.  P.  Rooks,  to 
several  of  the  newer  oranges,  mostly  Florida 
seedlings.  The  Dammit  is  a  very  thin- 
skinned,  juicy,  high  flavored  orauge,  much 
prized  at  home;  but  too  delicate  for  distant 
transportation.  The  Stir  is  a  medium  sized, 
round  orauge,  with  several  ribs  running  from 
stem  to  calyx,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  perhaps 
a  little  deficient  in  acid.  This  fruit  is  grown 
extensively  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Drake,  of  Yalaha. 
The  peculiar  droopiug  habit  of  the  tree  shades 
the  ground  and  helps  it  to  withstand  drought, 
and  it  has  another  advantage  in  being  thorn¬ 
less.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  Cuuninghacn  is  a  high-flavored,  juicy, 
thin-skinued  orauge,  with  a  heavy,  compact 
pulp.  It  Is  of  medium  6ize  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive  appearauce.  It  is  a  very  valuable  orange, 
and  has  been  extensively  introduced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leesburg.  The  Pharis  is  another 
promising  new  variety,  which  took  the  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  late  State  fair.  The  Pine-apple, 
a  uew,  very  high-colored  orange,  seems  to  be  a 
general  favorite.  It  is  grown  by  P.  P.  Bish¬ 
op,  of  Orange  Lake. 

C.  A.  Bacon,  from  Ormond,  sends  from  one 
tree  30  specimens  of  Navel  Oranges,  ranging 
from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  an  immense  fruit 
weighing  two  pounds  and  one  ounce,  also  a 
spray  of  buds  aud  blossoms  from  the  same 
tree.  Some  curious  ribbed  nutmeg  oranges 
came  from  the  same  place,  also  the  Myrtle 
Orange,  a  beautiful  little  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  a  wild  crab-apple.  A  little  cluster  of  these 
fruits,  with  tbo  uccompauying  leaves,  makes 
a  pretty  corsage  bouquet,  especially  when 
woru  by  a  bright-eyed  brunette. 

Specimens  of  the  Manderin  and  Taugierine 
family,  almost  passing  the  limit  of  orange 
color  in  their  reduess,  are  fully  four  iuehes  iu 
their  greatest  diameter. 

There  can  lie  but  one  serious  attempt  to 
compete  with  this  display.  California  accepts 
the  challenge,  and  has  already  telegraphed 
for  an  equal  amount  of  space,  and  will  be  on 
the  ground  iu  a  few  days.  From  personal  ob¬ 


name.  It  was  originated  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Me  i 
Cormick  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  and  called  by  bis 
name.  Same  person  got  it  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  aud  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Late  Hoosier,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Mr.  M. 

I  introduced  it  at  his  wish,  putting  the  proper 
name  on  It,  but  owing  to  its  lateness  I  have 
since  dropped  it  from  my  list,  not  being  will¬ 
ing  to  recommend  it. 

Next  I  will  refer  to  Golden  Beauy  Cora  and 
the  claims  made  for  it.  It  was  expressly 
stated  to  he  quite  early,  aud  the  statement  is 
adhered  to  by  Eastern  seedsmen  this  season. 
My  experience  is  this : — I  bought  aud  sold  some 
of  it,  and  bad  some  grown  for  me.  The  crop 
did  not  mature,  although  we  bad  an  excellent 
Fall  and  tine  corn  right  here,  uur  did  any  sold 
mature  except  one  patch  planted  in  April  ou 
gruvolly  soil.  Fearing  that  I  had  uot  received 
the  geuuiue  article,  I  sent  to  auother  seeds¬ 
man  iu  Penn.,  who  puffs  it  highly  in  and  out 
of  his  catalogue,  for  a  sample  ear:  I  have  just 
received  it.  It  is  identical  with  that  1  had 
last  year,  and  identical  with  our  crop  iu  that 
uot  a  grain  ou  the  ear  is  tit  for  seed  !  fu  tho 
euse  of  tho  Golden  Beauty  Com,  it  doubtless 
will  fill  the  pockets  of  some,  aud  cause  a  loss, 
a  double  loss  to  thousands  of  others.  It  may 
do  two  degrees  south  of  this,  but  I  should  uot 
dare  to  offer  it  as  a  fit  corn  to  plant  here  or 
north  of  us — latitude  39°  30. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  j.  a,  foote. 

Remarks  iVe  remembered  the  McCormick 
Potato  distinctly,  and  were  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  the  Late  Hoosier  to  it  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  We  were  tempted  to  call  them  the 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Illustrated  Circular  of  the  Payne  Au¬ 
tomatic  Engine,  manufactured  by  B.  W. 

Payne  &  Sous,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

This  nicely  printed  circular  of  some  (50 
pages,  containing  accurate  illustrations  of  the 
various  styles  of  engines  made  by  this  house, 
showing  the  construction  and  working  of 
their  new  automatic  cut-off  by  which  they 
claim  one-fourth  of  the  fuel  is  saved  while 
the  engine  has  more  available  power  and  a 
much  steadier  motion.  There  are  also  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  portable  saw-mills  aud  also 
of  their  vertical  boilers  and  engines,  suitable 
for  ruuuiug  steam  yachts  and  launches.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  it  coutaius  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  use  and  care  of  engines,  aud 
also  gives  tables  showing  the  power  of  engines 
with  different  speeds  under  different  degrees 
of  steam  pressure.  Any  of  our  readers,  by 
applying  for  Catalogue  A,  will  receive,  gratis, 
a  bundsouielj  illustrated  book  well  worthy  of 
examiuatiou  aud  study. 

The  Stover  Manufacturing  Co..  Free¬ 
port,  III. — Catalogues  Of  the  Ideal  Wiud-mill 
and  their  Corn-aud  Cob  Sweep  Grinders.  In 
their  catalogue,  they  show  the  coustructiou 
aud  manner  of  controlling  their  mill,  and  the 
attachments  to  the  pump.  They  cluirn  the 
Ideal  is  the  ouly  mill  thrown  in  aud  out  of  the 
wind  by  means  of  the  pump  rod,  thus  dispens¬ 
ing  with  chains,  weights  and  pulleys,  and  that 
it  governs  so  easily  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 
They  also  show  pump  and  pump  counectiou, 
aud  tools  for  setting  the  pump  and  connecting 
it  with  the  mill.  These  catalogues  also  show 


the  construction  of  their  corn-and-cob  mill, 
which  they  claim  will  grind  from  12  to  15 
bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  hour,  or  5  to  15 
bushels  of  ear  corn.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  pay  any  Western  farmer  much  better 
to  have  a  portable  mill  and  grind  his  own 
corn,  than  to  haul  it  to  the  mill  and  pay  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Send  for  and  read  these 
catalogues ;  they  will  post  you. 

Horse-Breeding.  By  J.  H.  Sanders.  Be¬ 
ing  the  general  principles  of  heredity  applied 
to  the  business  of  breeding  horses;  with  in¬ 
structions  for  the  management  of  stallions, 
brood  mares,  and  young  foals,  etc.  Thi3  is  a 
book  of  some  250  pages,  published  by  J.  H. 
Sanders  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  HI.  It  is  divided 
into  four  chapters,  or  general  divisions.  Chap¬ 
ter  first  treats  of  the  general  principles  of 
breeding.  Chapter  second  takes  up  the  breeds 
of  horses.  Chapter  third  treats  of  the  general 
care  and  management  of  stallious,  brood  mares 
and  foals.  Chapter  fourth  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  breeding 
stock.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  taken  up,  and 
each  separate  topic  is  treated  under  a  sub¬ 
head.  By  this  arrangement  any  matter 
to  which  one  may  wish  to  refer  is 
easily  found.  While  the  book  is  not 
large,  it  shows  evidence  of  great  labor  aDd 
research,  and  is,  in  fact,  worth  much  more 
than  many  voluminous  works,  and  we  can’t 
see  how  any  farmer  who  makes  horse-breed¬ 
ing  a  part  of  his  business,  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  book,  while  to  the  professional 
horse-breeder  it  is  simply  indispensable.  Its 
price  is  $2.00,  which  is  a  mere  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  its  value,  and  it  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  by  the  publishers. 

Robert  Buist,  932  &  924  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — An  excellent  catalogue  of 
9(5  pages,  well  illustrated,  of  all  sorts  of  seeds. 
It  opens  with  hints  on  various  subjects,  such 
as:  Why  seeds  fail  to  grow;  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den;  manure;  hot-beds,  cold-frames,  pits, 
market-gardening,  etc.  Among  the  novelties 
are  the  Belle  Tomato,  various  new  strains  of 
cabbages,  beets,  onions,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
etc.,  etc.  The  catalogue  states  that  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Pea  which  the  Rural  was  the 
first  in  this  country  to  test,  “is  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  and,  when  better 
known,  will  be  the  most  popular  variety  for 
general  crop,”  Robert  Buist’s  is  an  old  seeds’ 
house  and  a  trusty  one.  Catalogue  free  to 
applicants. 

Dingke  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Ches¬ 
ter  Co  ,  Pa. — The  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture, 
being  a  beautiful  catalogue  of  75  pages  (with 
two  colored  plates)  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses,  with  lists  of  varieties  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  other  rose-growing  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world.  A  part  of  the  catalogue 
is  given  to  hardy  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
lilies,  gladioli,  etc.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  commending  the  firm  to  our  readers  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  they  treat  their  patrons 
in  a  liberal  rnanuer  and  do  better  with  them 
than  they  promise.  There  are  special  lists 
offered  to  suit  all  as  to  numbers  and  prices. 
One  is  called  the  “Star  List”  which  offers 
among  50  varieties  of  Everblooming  aud  Hy- 
brid-Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  any  ten  for 
$1.00.  All  lovers  of  roses— and  what  sane 
people  are  not:— should  send  for  this  Guide. 
It  will  delight  them. 

The  Bovtker  Fertilizing  Co.,  43  Chat¬ 
ham  St.,  Boston,  and  27  Beaver  St.,  New 
York.— A  pamphlet  entitled  Bowker’s  Hil 
and  Drill  Phosphate,  Chemicals,  Bone,  etc. 
The  pamphlet  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the 
above  fertilizers.  Then  fallows  an  instruct¬ 
ive  chapter  in  conversational  style  as  to  what 
are  fertilizers,  how  put  together,  how  long 
they  will  last,  whether  they  are  stimulants, 
etc.  We  have  next  a  formula  for  making  the 
bill  and  drill  phosphate;  then  remarks  as  to 
other  fertilizers;  howto  use  them,  und  finally, 
reports  from  farmers.  A  part  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  which  will  interest  our  readers  and 
answer  many  questions  which  they  ask  the 
Rural,  is  a  plain  list  of  so-called  chemicals 
for  home-making,  that  is.  muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  kainit,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  ground  bone, 
dissolved  bone,  etc. 

Another  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  same  firm, 
is  entitled  “Stoekbridge  Manures.”  This 
gives  au  account  of  the  “Stoekbridge  Prize 
Crops”  of  Indian  corn,  bay  aud  potatoes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  descriptive  price-list,  Both  pam¬ 
phlets  will  be  sent  to  our  readers  on  applica¬ 
tion,  as  above. 

Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co  ,  Canton,  Ohio.— 
Cbromo  and  catalogues  of  the  Imperial  Steel 
and  Ohio  Chilled  Plows  right  and  left  hand, 
also  of  the  Imperial  sulky  plows.  These  cir¬ 
culars  give  a  history  of  the  business  of  the  firm 
from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time, 
wbeu  they  manufacture  over  12,000  plows  of  all 
sorts.  It  also  gives  the  manner  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  points  of  superiority  which  they 
claim  not  only  for  their  walking  plows,  but 
for  their  sulky  as  well.  There  are  so  many, 
we  have  not  room  to  even  mention  them,  and 
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so  would  advise  all  to  send  for  this  circular, 
and  read  it  for  themselves. 

Genesee  Valley  Manufacturing  Co., 
Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. — A  circular  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  grain  drill,  which  is  claimed  to  have  three 
positive  force-feeds;  one  for  each  grain,  for 
fertilizers  and  for  grass  seeds,  and  so  arranged 
that,  the  fertilizer  can  be  sown  on  poor  spots 
and  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  if  so 
desired.  The  wheels  are  all  wrougbt-iron, 
•with  broad  tires.  The  boes  are  also  capable 
of  being  shifted  from  a  single  line,  or  kept  in 
motion  by  team,  at  will,  thusavoidingdanger 
of  clogging  in  sods  or  manure.  Parson’s 
self  adjusting  land  roller  made  by  this  firm, 
is  also  illustrated  and  described.  Free. 

Centennial  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Rye,  N. 
Y. — This  is  a  descriptive  illustrated  circular 
of  Halsted’s  Centennial  Incubator  and  of  the 
Perfected  Centennial  Incubator,  which  latter 
is  claimed  to  be  a  decided  improvement  over 
the  other,  in  that  it  provides  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture.  The  claims  are  made 
for  ibis  machine  that  it  Aands  first  as  to  sim¬ 
plicity,  self-regulating  qualities,  mechanical 
construction,  finish  and  design,  percentage  of 
batch,  vigor  of  the  chicks  hatched,  etc.  Those 
interested  had  better  send  for  the  circular  to 
the  above  company. 

Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  cheese 
factory,  creamery  and  dairy  implements.  In 
this,  everything  needed  in  cheese  and  butter 
making  is  to  be  found,  from  the  mill  that 
grinds  the  cow’s  feed  and  the  engine  to  run 
it,  down  to  even  so  small  a  thing  as  a  butter 
ladle,  nearly  all  of  which  thus  firm  manufac¬ 
tures,  It  also  contains  D.  W.  Curtis's  prize 
essay  on  butter  making,  which  contains  much 
common  sense  iu  a  very  short  space. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. — 
An  illustrated  seed  catalogue  of  36  pages. 
The  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  seed  is  highly  com¬ 
mended.  The  Empire  State,  Lee's  Favorite, 
Pear)  of  Savoy  and  State  of  Maine  arc  a  mong 
the  new  potatoes  offered  that  are  of  known 
excellence,  Saskatchewan  Fife  Spring  Wheat, 
said  to  be  the  best  No.  1  hard  amber  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  the  Pride  of  Georgia  Watermelou 
are  among  many  novelties  offered.  Catalogue 
free. 

The  Sherwood  Harness.— A  circular  of 
the  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
This  fully  describes  a  device  for  plowing,  bar¬ 
rowing  or  doing  other  work  in  an  orchard  or 
on  a  farm,  without  the  annoyance  of  wbiffle- 
trees  and  long  tugs.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
used  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  it.  The  circular  will  be 
gladly  forwarded  to  all  who  apply. 

Daniel  Hulshizer,  Doylestown,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.— An  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Excelsior  Patent  t  orse  Tread- 
powers,  Triumph  horse  powers,  thrashing 
machines  and  separators  for  two  or  three 
horse  tread-powers;  feed  cutters,  field  rollers, 
corn  shellers,  wood-sawing  machines,  etc. 
This  circular  is  nicely  gotten  up,  and  gives  a 
clear  description  of  the  various  machines. 
Sent  free. 

Small  &  MLatthews,  21  South  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton. — Circulars  of  their  Little  Gem  seed  drill 
and  Small’s  calf-feeder.  The  claim  is  made 
for  this  drill  that  while  it  costs  but  six  dollars, 
it  will  sow  aDy  seed  up  to  the  size  of  a  beet 
seed  perfectly.  The  calf-feeder  circular  de¬ 
scribes  an  entirely  new  article  by  which  a  calf 
is  enabled  to  take  its  food  naturally,  and  can 
not  spill  it  while  feeding.  Sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

R.  &  J.  FaRQUHab  &  Co.,  19  South  Market 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. — This  is  an  interesting 
seed  catalogue,  offering  24  pages  of  new  or  ex¬ 
cellent  seeds  of  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  as 
well  as  of  plants.  A  new  tomato  is  offered, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  dwarf  in  habit  and  10 
days  earlier  than  any  other.  The  new  Mon¬ 
arch  Rhubarb  is  said  to  be  very  tender  and 
juicy  and  to  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size. 
Catalogue  free. 

The  Phelus  &  Bigelow  Wind-mill  Co., 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  Price  list  and  circular  of 
the  1.  X.  L.  Wind-mill;  also  of  pumps,  pipes 
and  tanks,  with  all  the  fittings  necessary  to 
rig  up  a  water  system  on  the  farm,  and  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
that  need  a  good  system  of  water  supply. 

Henry  A.  JDrekb,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  garden  calendar  (150 
pages)  designed  to  furnish  brief  directions  for 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  vege¬ 
table  and  fiower  gardens.  A  long  list  of  nov¬ 
elties  and  the  usual  seeds,  together  with  roses 
and  plants  of  various  kinds. 

A.  M  Purdy.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.— A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  etc. 
The  Russian  Mulberry,  Jumbo  Sfcrawoerry, 
and  Cr.mson  Beauty  Raspberry  are  special 
ties  with  Mr.  Purdy  who.  from  long  years  of 
experience,  ought  to  know  what  is  good. 

Wm.  H.  Moon,  Morrisviile,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


—An  illustrated  catalogue  of  well-selected  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces, 
mulberries,  nuts,  small  fruits,  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb,  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees, 
and  shrubs.  Free. 

Arthur  L.  Sardy,  10  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 
— A  little  treatise  upon  chemistry  for  practi¬ 
cal  farmers:  special  manures  for  different 
crops;  Sardy’s  various  fertilizers,  directions 
for  using  them,  testimonials,  and  materials 
with  which  farmers  may  mix  their  own  fertil¬ 
izers,  Pamphlet  free. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair.  N.  J.— A 
pamphlet  of  well-tested  aud  well-selected  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries,  currauts  and  grapes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Niagara.  This  firm  may  be  trusted  in 
every"  way*. 

L.  W.  Gardner,  Washington,  Warren  Co., 
N.  J,— A  peach  catalogue,  containing  a  select 
list  and  new  varieties,  with  ample  descrip¬ 
tions.  Also  hints  on  transplanting,  manures, 
cultivation,  etc.,  etc.  Free. 

Ellvv anger  &  Barrv.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits,  viz.:  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  quinces, 
grapes,  etc.  All  are  divided  into  classes  for 
easy  reference  aud  selection. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co.,  114  Chambers  Street, 
N.  Y. — A  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  50 
pages  of  seeds  of  alt  kinds,  plants,  small  fruits, 
fertilizers,  and  agricultural  implements.  A 
colored  plate  of  the  Niagara  Grape.  Free. 

William  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada.  —  A 
catalogue  (72  pages)  of  seeds,  spring  wheats, 
oats,  barley;  the  grasses  are  well  represented. 
Sent  to  all  on  application. 

S.  E.  Rogers  &  Son,  Mount  Holly,  Bui  ling- 
ton  Co.,  N.  J. — Price  list  of  nursery  stock  of 
most  kinds.  Free  to  subscribers  who  apply  to 
the  above  firm. 

A.  H.  Moss,  Wellsburgb,  Chemung  Co.,N. 
Y. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  garden,  field, 
and  flower  seeds,  potatoes,  plants,  garden  tools, 
etc. 

R.  Lean,  Mansfield,  O.  —  Descriptive 
circular  of  Lean's  celebrated  sectional,  all- 
steel  harrow.  Free  to  all. 


FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

Anthony  Waterer,  Woking  Station,  Sur¬ 
rey,  EDglaud.  —  A  catalogue  of  American 
plants,  clematis,  conifers,  fruit  trees,  hardy  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  aud  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
etc,,  etc. 

James  Carter  &  Co  ,  287  and  288  High 
Holborn,  London,  England.  A  large  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  (100  pages)  of  all  kinds  of  seeds, 
entitled  Carter’s  Vade  Mecum. 

Also  a  list  (25  pages)  of  vegetable  and  floral 
novelties,  comprising  the  best  new  flowers  and 
vegetables  of  the  season. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  England. — An  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  100  pages,  entitled  Sut¬ 
ton’s  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture. 

Charles  Sharpe,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire, 
England.  A  seed  list  of  108  pages. 


tin*  lUomcn. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


MEMORY. 

It  is  said  that  nothing  is  forgotten.  That  all 
the  sensations  produced  in  the  mind  are  to 
remain — never  to  be  wiped  out  by  time  or 
obliterated  by  age.  And  when  we  look  back 
to  our  earlier  days— before  we  had  learned 
the  hard  lessons  of  life,  or  even  dreamed  that 
the  future  was  not  to  be  as  we  bad  pictured 
it,— recalling  the  impressions  then  made,  and 
realize  how  vividly  they  are  brought  forth, 
we  say  the  most  wonderful  faculty  of  life  is 
memory. 

in  youth  everything  with  which  we  are 
surrounded  leaves  au  impress,  and  iu  after 
years,  at  will,  we  bring  forth  these  impres¬ 
sions  as  thoughts  that  have  been  stored  up 
somewhere  iu  the  living  mechanism.  And 
the  power  of  reproducing  these  impres¬ 
sions,  or  pictures  of  a  life-time,  years  after¬ 
ward  without  change,  bright  and  lresh,  is 
far  greater,  and  more  wonderful  than  any¬ 
thing  else  connected  with  human  life.  With 
this  wonderful  something  we  call  memory, 
there  is,  in  one  seuse,  almost  nothing  that  we 
cannot  do.  With  it  we  can  roll  back  the 
wheels  of  time  and  retrace  our  steps  along  the 
paths  we  have  traveled.  With  it  by  gones 
are  no  longer  by  gones,  and  old  men  are  no 
longer  old  men.  With  it.  we  can  wipe  out  all 
the  intervening  years  between  youth  and  age 
until  no  time  has  pussed.  Iu  au  iustaut  we 
are  children  again.  We  are  on  the  old  familiar 
grounds  again ;  we  play  the  same  old  (days, 
attend  the  same  school,  recite  the  sume  les¬ 
sons,  debate  the  same  questions,  hope  the  same 
hopes,  picture  the  same  future,  which  is  far 
different  probably  from  the  present  reality. 

And  however  many  have  been  the  years 


between  tben  and  now,  however  much  the 
body  may  have  been  transformed,  and  every 
particle  of  bone,  muscle  aud  hraiu  renewed, 
yet  that  most  mysterious  operation  of  mind 
or  matter,  which  brings  back  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  those  times  and  places  long 
since  passed,  has  met  with  no  decay',  and  is 
the  wonderful  in  the  human  body.  Memory 
we  call  it;  but  what  is  memory?  Where  are 
these  by-gone  events  impressed,  aud  where 
have  they  been  stored,  so  that  they  too  do  not 
pass  away  when  the  system  has  become 
changed  and  all  renewed  * 

Who  can  answer  it?  But  it  matters  not 
where  the  seat  of  memory  may  be  so  long 
as  we  enjoy  its  operations.  Iu  the  bustle  of 
life  we  work  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
But  this  memory  enhances  the  enjoyments 
of  the  past.  And  it  has  been  said,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  truly,  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  our  youthful  friendships  than 
there  is  in  renewing  them;  in  remembering 
the  old  familiar  places  than  there  is  in  visiting 
them;  for  in  the  one  we  see  the  changes  of 
life,  and  in  the  other  the  ravages  of  time. 
Yet  there  is  with  all  of  us.  I  tnink,  at  times  a 
longiug  desire  to  look  once  more  upon  our 
youthful  friends,  and  visit  once  agoiu  the  old 
familiar  places  we  loved  so  well.  But  do  we 
not  ofteu  turn  aw&y  with— alas  how  changed ! 
Not  long  since 

I  said,  once  more  on  some  warm  Summer  day, 

I  will  go  to  my  childhood's  home. 

I  did-  but  home  how  changed,  and  friends  how 
gray) 

For  many  years  have  come  and  gone. 

Yet  the  house,  the  chairs,  not  on0  we  forget, 

Nor  the  place  we  gntberod  at  noon; 

And  the  faces,  all,  yes,  we  see  them  yet, 

Iu  that  home,  our  old  happy  home. 

We  cherish  them  now,  and  we’ll  cherish  them  ever: 
What  e'er  the  changes  that  Time  may  bring, 

Fond  though's  of  my  old  home,  nothing  can  sever: 
Around  thee  our  ntem’ry  ever  will  cling, 

ULRIC. 


THE  READING  OF  BOOKS. 

A  masculine’s  opinion. 

The  article  in  a  late  issue  by  “M.  C.  B.”  I 
have  read  with  pleasure.  Her  advice  to  cul 
tivate  a  taste  for  history,  poetry,  travels,  biog¬ 
raphy”  etc.,  is  very  good  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  though  none  the  less  ardent  that  the 
need  for  this  culture  is  very  apparent  among 
a  large  portion  of  our  people. 

There  is  much  too  great  a  tendency  among 
those  of  otherwise  refined  taste  to  confine 
their  readings,  other  than  a  hasty  perusal  of 
the  newspapers  to  literature  that,  to  use  the 
very  mildest  term  is  "light.”  There  is  a  two¬ 
fold  evil  resulting  from  this  habit,  not  only  a 
direct  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  such  a  course  of  reading  unfits  the 
mind  for  more  solid  food. 

This  is  Dot  a  merely  speculative  fancy  with 
me  for  I  devote  all  my  spare  time  to  readiug, 
with  a  view  of  both  pleasure  and  profit  and  1 
have  found  iu  my  own  experience,  that  in 
novel  reading  one  must  exercise  much  care  in 
the  selecting  of  book  associates  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  anv  one  is  really  benefited  by  the 
perusal  of  “Ou  Ida’s  latest”  and  like  works.  Tho 
plot  may  be  good  and  the  book  for  the 
time  being  interesting,  but  they  lack  a  certain 
stability.  This  deficiency  will  be  patent  to 
any  intelligent  reader,  even  by  glanciug 
through  the  volume  if  he  is  not  already  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  author  and  these  books  should  be 
discarded  as  such  literature  creates  a  morbid 
taste  for  trashy  reading  and  has  a  tendency 
to  dwarf  rather  than  develop  the  mind. 

High  toned  fiction  by  authors  of  the  past 
aud  present  may  and  do  contain  Rome  of  the 
grandest  thoughts  and  lessons.  But  would  it 
not  be  better  to  indulge  in,  to  a  limited  extent, 
rather  than  confine  ourselves  to  thoir  perusal? 
We  must,  of  course,  keep  ourselves  informed 
upon  the  current  topics  of  the  day  and  history, 
poetry,  biography  etc.,  furnish  an  indefinite 
field  for  pleasant  aud  profitable  research. 

W.  II.  RAND. 

- -  * 

HYGIENE. 


There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  aud 
when  au  effect  becomes  nearly  universal,  it  is 
well  to  look  around  for  the  cause  or  causes. 
Is  not  every  person  interested  in  the  causes 
of  the  colds  so  prevalent  nowadays?  Scarcely 
a  family,  and  in  many  cases,  scarcely  a  member 
Of  a  family  escapes.  W hen  any  machine  which 
we  use  daily  gets  out  of  repair  and  will  not 
work  oi'  only  half  works,  we  suffer  Iors,  and 
if  the  derangement  continues  for  weeks,  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  become  a  serious 
matter.  Think  of  the  loss  then  to  the  work¬ 
ing  world,  when  from  one-eighth  to  ouo  third 
of  Its  force  is  disabled  by  colds!  Wbat  dis¬ 
couragements,  bickerings  and  even  cruelty  to 
children  result  from  uothiug  but  cold!  Is  it 
not  then  worth  while  to  inquire  after  hidden 
causes,  and  to  use  all  diligence  to  avoid  a  con¬ 
dition  which  occasions  many  temporary  dis¬ 
comforts,  and  leaves  the  system  permanently 
enfeebled?  People  talk  about  ^epidemics  aud 


open  Winters,  and  changes  in  the  weather; 
and  doubtless  warm  Winters  and  atmospheric 
changes  have  much  to  do  with-  the  multitude 
of  colds,  but  as  all  people  are  about  equally 
exposed  to  these  changes,  and  there  is  great 
diversity  in  the  susceptibility  to  colds,  there 
must  be  other  causes  behind  these. 

First  tbeu,  without  considering  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  natural  constitution,  siuce  women 
and  children  are  more  liable  to  have  colds 
than  men,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
fresh  air  and  exercise  in  it  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  helping  us  to  resist  colds.  Are  our 
rooms  all  aired  every  morning?  Is  there  as  reg¬ 
ular  provision  for  fresh  air  through  the  day  as 
for  fire?  Are  the  sleeping  rooms  supplied 
with  out  door  air  through  the  night?  Care  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  avoid  draughts  of  cold 
air,  but  no  other  hygienic  measure  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  breathing  of  pure  air,  and 
when  cold  weather  sets  in  our  houses  are  or¬ 
dinarily  warmed  up  and  filled  with  impurities 
and  shut  up  to  stay  till  Spring,  except  for  ac¬ 
cidental  airing.  Women  and  children  should 
make  special  efforts  not  to  let  a  day  pass 
without  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
using  discretion,  however,  as  to  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  question  next  in  importance  is  in 
regard  to  our  eating.  AU  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  farmers  have  quite  generally  had  little 
meat  except  salt  pork,  for  which  they  had  no 
great  appetite;  with  the  cold  weather  comes 
their  butchering  time  aud  plenty  of  fresh 
meat,  of  which  they  eat  with  a  relish  and 
heartily  from  twice  to  three  times  a  day. 
Fresh  vegetables  being  less  abundant,  the  lack 
is  supplied  by  fried  cakes,  pancakes  and  pies. 
The  liver  becomes  clogged,  the  digestion  gen¬ 
erally  impaired,  and  of  necessity  the  system 
yields  to  the  changes  in  the  weather;  they 
have  "dreadful  colds,”  and  the  word  dreadful 
is  by  no  means  inappropriate  to  a  bad  cold. 
If  we  eat  meat  let  us  arrange  to  have  it  with 
some  regularity  through  the  year,  aud  never 
more  than  once  a  day. 

Provide  fruit  for  every  meal  as  much  as 
flour,  and  take  heed  that  all  the  bread-stuff  is 
not  made  of  fine,  white  flour.  A  good  phy¬ 
sician  advises  further  that  if  the  bowels  do 
not  move  after  breakfast  in  the  morning,  to 
eat  nothing  till  they  do.  Jfc  is  safe  to  say  that 
adheience  to  the  foregoing  rules  would  dis 
pense  with  two  thirds  of  the  colds.  A  large 
part  of  the  remainder  could  be  obviated  by 
proper  attention  to  clothing.  See  that  good, 
warm  under -flannels  are  provided  before  the 
inevitable  winter  hat,  cloak  and  fixings.  A 
buckskin  shirt  is  said  to  be  a  great  preventive 
of  cold.  Keep  warm  between  the  shoulders, 
as  only  there  are  the  lungs  near  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Dress  the  girls  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  like  the  boys  without  making  the  change 


Some  grocers  are 
so  short-sighted  as  to 
decline  to  keep  the 
“Ivory  Soap,”  claim¬ 
ing  it  does  not  pay 
as  much  profit  as  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  do,  so 
if  your  regular  grocer 
refuses  to  get  it  for 
you,  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  others  who 
recognize  the  fact  that 
the  increased  volume 
of  business  done  by 
reason  of  keeping 
the  best  articles  more 
than  compensates  for 
the  smaller  profit,  and 
will  take  pleasure  in 
getting  it  for  you. 
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too  apparent.  Their  limbs  and  feet  should  be 
thickly  clad  with  as  few  garments  as  may  be, 
and  their  clothing  or  lack  of  it  should  not 
prevent  them  from  taking  the  same  out-door 
exercise  as  boys.  These  rules  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  for  “people  who  have  money,”  but  for 
every  one  of  us.  Hygienic  measures  cost  less 
than  colds  or  doctors1  bills.  A  cold  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignor¬ 
ance.  ZENA  CLAYBOURNK. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMIT  Y  MAPLE. 


THE  FIRST  COMPANY  DINNER. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

So  Horace  says  you  must  give  a  company 
dinner  and  you  shrink  from  the  task,  Eupbe- 
mia.  Well,  I  do  not  wouder  at  you,  for  after 
one  has  been  sitting  at  one’s  own  board  four 
months  alone  with  the  lover  who  has  been 
for  that  time  a  husband,  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  lady  guest  to  tea,  it  is  a  serious  matter 
to  give  eveu  a  small  diuuer  and  feel  that  it  is 
successful  But  your  rooms  suggest  comfort, 
and  that  i3  the  very  first  essential.  Your 
warm  looking  carpets  and  curtains,  the  good 
taste  in  your  chairs,  that  look  as  if  they  were 
made  to  rest  in  and  not  for  show,  everything 
in  outward  appearance  is  in  your  favor,  and 
your  own  hospitable  manner  and  warmth  of 
welcome  must,  do  the  rest.  Money  cannot 
purchase  the  “at  home”  feeling  that  pene¬ 
trates  every  liber  of  our  being  iu  some  houses, 
or  the  chill  and  formality  that  influence  us 
at  others.  After  this,  you  need  a  well  set 
table,  not  so  much  in  the  richness  of  the  silver 
and  dishes  as  iu  the  taste  with  which  they  are 
displayed.  Then  you  want  the  three  C’s — 
Good  company,  good  cooking  and  good  carv¬ 
ing— and  with  your  own  servaut  and  an  as¬ 
sistant,  yon  can  impress  your  guests  favor¬ 
ably  I  am  sure.  Issue  your  invitations  two 
weeks  beforehand,  in  the  name  of  Horace  and 
yourself.  The  answers  will  come  at  once,  if 
the  guests  are  well  bred,  aud  then  you  can 
arrange  your  table  so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
and  the  disarrangement  of  plans  when  the 
time  comes. 

The  hour  is  from  seven  to  eight,  Euphemia, 
and  you  must  be  dressed  aud  read}'  to  receive 
the  guests  at  the  earliest  named  hour.  If  the 
dinner  is  to  be  served.  *Vl  la  Russe”  it  relieves 
the  host  of  the  arduous  task  of  carving,  as  all 
this  is  done  on  the  sideboard.  But  unless  you 
have  a  butler  or  some  oue  accustomed  to  the 
work,  and  a  stall  of  servants,  It  is  best  not  to 
attempt  this  style.  Iu  setting  the  table,  a 
white  cloth  of  finest  damask  is  spread  over 
oueofgieen  baize,  or  thick  cloth  or  felt,  to 
give  softuess  aud  thickness.  Some  people  use 
slips  that  are  placed  along  each  side  of  the 
table  aud  drawn  off  before  dessert:  but  this  is 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  Before  each  seat  are  a 
napkin  and  roll  in  any  shape  fancied,  a 
knife,  folk  and  spoon  suitable  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  pretty  miniature  cruet  stands, 
containing  also  salt,  are  sometimes  placed  be¬ 
tween  each  two  guests.  A  pretty  center 
decoration  may  be  a  bit  of  bright  scarlet  with 
glass  troughs  for  flowers  on  cither  side,  aud 
the  floral  decoretiou  must  bo  feathery  and 
light  with  flowers  of  the  choicest  sorts.  If 
not  plentiful,  let  them  be  at  least  graceful. 
All  the  decorations  must  also  be  low,  so  that 
any  one  can  look  at  bis  t ns  <1  vis  and  see  the 
beauties  of  the  flowers  that  arc  before  them. 
The  dessert  can  be  plucad  on  the  table,  as  it 
adds  to  the  effectiveness,  if  of  choice  fruits  or 
confections. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Horace  to  tell  each  gentle¬ 
man  what  lady  he  is  to  take  in  to  dinner  aud 
introduce  him  to  her,  if  necessary.  When  din 
uer  is  announced,  he  as  host,  will  take  out  the 
lady  who  ought  to  have  the  precedence.  He 
takes  his  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  aud 
places  his  lady  at  his  right  hand,  she  is  always 
the  first  served  by  the  waiters.  You,  my  dear 
Euphemiu,  sit  at  the  top  and  place  at  your 
right  hand  the  geutlemau  who  escorts  you. 

I  think  the  plan  of  placing  curds  on  the  table 
before  each  seat,  with  the  name  of  the  guest 
and  a  pretty  decoration  is  very  charming, 
and  with  your  talent  for  painting  these  may 
be  choice  souvet  irs  of  the  dinner  party. 

The  plate  of  soup,  first  served,  Is  at  once 
tasted,  and  no  one  waits  for  another.  If  oue 
does  not  care  for  it,  alter  the  first  few  sips  the 
menu  enu  be  studied:  but  it  is  not  fushiou- 
abh  to  ask  your  choice  but  to  passoverythiug. 
Do  ludies  take  oil'  their  gloves.'  Certainly, 
before  the  soup.  Wine?  1  suppose  I  ought  to 
say  something  about  it,  but  so  many  elegant 
ladies  nowa-days  give  dinners  without  it, 
that  it  really  is  not  necessary.  After  the 
heavy  dishes,  (anil  they  need  only  consist  of 
three  courses — soup,  fish  and  roast)  the  table 
is  cleared  of  everything  but  the  decorations 
and  the  dessert.  The  crumbs  are  taken  off, 
and  to  each  guest  is  passed  a  dessert  plate  on 
which  is  a  d’oyley,  finger  glass  aud  silver 
kuife  aud  fork.  Some  ladies  put  the  fiuger- 


glasses  on  when  the  table  is  set.  and  in  each 
floats  a  bit  of  scented  geranium  leaf.  The 
servants  hand  around  the  principal  dishes  to 
each  guest,  and  then  retire.  It  is  the  poetry 
of  the  dinner  and  really  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  uot  too  epicurean.  It  does  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  preparation,  any  of  the  good, 
light,  frothy  dishes  you  can  get  in  your  cook¬ 
book,  a  few  bonbons  for  the  younger  mem  - 
bers  of  the  party  and  plenty  of  fruit  will 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  Wheu  all  seem 
satisfied  and  are  merely  playing  with  their 
nut-shells,  you  will  know  it  i3  time  to  return 
to  the  drawing  room.  Try  ami  attract  the 
attention  of  the  lady  whom  Horace  took  in, 
and  with  a  low  bow,  lead  the  way.  The 
gentlemen  will  rise  and  one  of  them  will  gal¬ 
lantly  open  the  door.  It  is  really  only  a 
ceremony,  for  they  will  soon  follow:  but  you 
have  tbe  advantage  of  a  few  moments’  change 
and  can  talk  to  each  other  as  ladies  often  like 
to  do,  white  the  servant  passes  around  coffee, 
and  after  the  gentlemen  come  in  many  people 
have  tea  and  biscuits  handed  around.  By 
ten  or  eleven  your  guests  will  say  good-bye 
and  your  dinner  will  be  a  success,  if  you  use 
your  own  natural,  pleasant  in auner  aud  follow 
these  simple  instructions.  You  have  some 
doubts  about  the  bill-of-farei  That  is  non¬ 
sense.  Take  what  is  in  season;  give  me  a 
pencil  aud  I’ll  jot  down  what  you  can  do  just 
now,  and  then  I  must  say  good-bye.  You 
can  find  all  the  methods  in  the  cooking-books, 
so  I’ll  just  give  you  the  items. 

Soup — Mock  turtle  can  be  purchased  can¬ 
ned,  or  oyster.  Fish  croquettes  or  fried  oysters 
are  easily  prepared.  Roast  turkey  aud  fillet 
of  beef  or  partridges:  mashed  potatoes,  <>  la 
neiije:  celery,  canned  string  beaus  or  peas; 
cocoa  nut  pudding;  Bavarian  cream ;  fruits, 
cheese.  All  the  dessert  can  be  purchased 
ready-made  cheaper  thau  you  can  prepare  it. 
and  then  tbe  success  depeuds  on  taste  and 
pretty  dessert  dishes. 

A  CAUSE  ANdYhE  REMEDY. 

Undoubtedly  a  main  reason  for  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  boys  on  the  farm,  and  their  desire 
to  become  dwellers  in  the  town,  fa  tbe  finer, 
brighter,  neater  clothing  worn  on  the  streets, 
aud  the  warm,  joyous,  friendly  manner  which 
town  dwellers  generally  are  obliged  to  assume 
aud  maintaiu.  These  are  powerful  attractions 
to  young  people  vexed  with  the  coarse  and 
soiled  attire  and  the  plainness  of  speech,  if  uot 
absolute  rudeness,  that  prevail  iu  the  honest, 
uncompromising  atmosphere  of  the  farm.  If 
these  objections  cannot  be  acceptably  modified, 
and  dissatisfaction  increases,  the  best  remedy 
is  perhaps  to  place  a  youth,  when  about  14  for 
a  few  months  in  a  town  store,  if  a  place  can 
be  found.  The  tedium  of  confinement  will 
soon  make  the  green,  free  country  seem  to 
a  youth  of  that  age  infinitely  preferable.  I 
have  known  several  permanent  cures  effected 
in  this  wav,  the  remedy  being  taken,  or  rather 
given,  iu  time  to  allow  of  return  to  the  farm. 

w. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

RAIL- ROAD  YEAST  FOR  COLD  WEATHER— 
EQUALLY  GOOD  AT  ANY  TIME. 

Put  to  soak  two  yeast  cakes.or  use  a  eup’of 
soft  yeast.  Stir  together  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  two  of  salt  and  three  of  flour.  Put 
a  small  handful  of  hops  into  a  pint  of  water, 
and  when  boiliug  strain  on  to  the  sugar,  salt 
an  1  flour.  Stir  so  that  the  flour  will  not  be  in 
lumps  and  tbe  hup  water  should  be  boiling  so 
that  the  Hour  will  be  scalded.  Pare  12  medi 
um-sized  potatoes  and  boil  whole,  passthrough 
the  colander,  add  one  quart  of  boiliug  water, 
one  of  cold  and  tbe  hop  mixture.  When  cool, 
add  the  soaked  yeast  cakes  or  so  It  yeast  und 
set  iu  a  warm— not  too  hot — pla.’o  to  rise  for 
24  hours.  Stir  occasionally.  Thou  turn  iuto 
a  one-gallou  jar,  cork  and  keep  where  it  is 
cool.  Use  two  teacupfufa  for  four  loaves  of 
bread.  Start  the  sponge  in  the  morning  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  you  can  mix  hard, 

TO  HUE  VENT  PIES  BAKING  OVER, 

Good  pie  apples,  such  ns  G refinings,  do  not 
require  ativ  water.  Two  or  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  ure  enough  for  poorer  apples  later  in  the 
seasou.  Sweeten,  season,  and  add  a  small 
deee  of  butter.  Cut  the  under  crust,  n  little 
arger  thau  the  dish,  lap  It  over  the  upper 
crust,  pinch  tight  ami  mark  with  a  fork. 

MRS.  B.  JOHNSON. 

UNBOILED  CANDY. 

Use  the  whites  of  two  or  more  eggs  and  take 
of  cold  water  an  equal  amount.  Beat  togeth¬ 
er  thoroughly  ami  add  powdered  sugar,  to 
make  a  thick  paste,  the  same  as  for  frosting 
cake.  Drop  on  buttered  papers,  in  shapes 
that  please  the  eye,  try  round  forms  the  size 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  flatten  by  placing  the 
half  meat  of  a  nut— Brazil,  hickory,  or  what¬ 
ever  kind  you  please, — on  the  top  of  every 
drop.  A  variety  'cuu  be  made  by  using 
chocolate,  cocoa  nut,  ot  whatever  you  please. 
Place  the  candies  in  a  cool  room  to  dry. 

O.  L.  WIUTON, 


llontord'v  Acid  IMiosplinte. 

Yuliiiihlr  Medicine. 

Dr.  W.  II.  Farm iclkk,  Toledo,  O.,  says:  “I 
have  prescribed  the  ‘acid’  in  a  large  variety 
of  diseases,  and  have  been  amply  satisfied  t  hat 
it  is  a  valuable  additiou  to  our  list  of  medicin¬ 
al  agents.” — Ad  v. 


P&scettaiwousi  ^Advertising. 

Ayer  s  Cherry  Pectoral 

The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  has  de¬ 
mon*!  rated,  agaiu  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
nv  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Will  Cure  Bronchitis 


Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
writes:  “A  long  time  ago  I  had  severe 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  had  died  after  being  similarly 
affected,  I  became  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  rectoral. 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  has 
never  returned,  and  l  believe  that  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.” 


J.  31.  Wharton,  Jamestown,  N.  €., 
writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
have  yet  to  see  its  failure  to  cure  Bron¬ 
chial  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
Jus.  Walden,  Byhalia,  Miss.,  writes:  “I 
suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.” 


And  Asthma. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Johnson.  Horutown,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  now  (10  years  old. 
I  had  good  health,  until  afflicted  with  Asthma,  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  severe  Cough.  I  suffered  for  over  a  year,  until  I  took  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieved  and  cured  me.  I  believe  it  a  God-send.” 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

PREPARED  BY 

1>R.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


$ mirtemenb  and  Machinery. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW 

THAT  THE  BUTTER  YIELD  OF  THE 

COOLEY  CREAMERS 

ha*  never  been  oonullod  by  any  Creamery,  Pan,  or  Separ¬ 
ator.  They  carried  off  the  Premiums  for  the  Greatest 
Per  Pent,  ot  .Yield  In  the  great  dairy  States  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin. 

Over  31,000  in  Daily  Use!! 


Their  combined  product  of  butter  and  cheese  reaches  nearly  ifi  pounds  to  the 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  They  take  the  lend  tn  the  l  ream  Gathering  System. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Awarded  SIX  SILVER  MEDALS  In  the  last  four  yea  recover  all  competi¬ 
tors.  It  operates  the  easiest.  It  chums  more  thoroughly  and  eonsequen  flu  brings 
more  butter.  It  is  rhecasiest  to  clean.  The  cover  is  always  O"  top,  avoiaiitg  nil 
leakage  anti  empty) n a  of  cream  on  the  floor.  Also  a  full  line  of  BUTTER 
WORKERS.  BUTTER  PRINTERS  and  ail  supplies  for  Dntries  and 
Factories.  Von  will  regret  it  if  you  purchase  any  apparatus  before  sending  for 
our  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  SC  ni  AklCT  ID  !!  hollow  stecl stanoaro 

new  rLANtl  Jn  -horse  hoe- 

As  lately  itnrodueed,  has  no  coital  In  the  world.  Its  excel  lent 
work  ill  the  field  lias  distanced  that  of  alt  competitors.  !t  is. 
in  some  sections,  doing  in  one  passage,  the  work  ot  four  or 
five  old-style  Implements,  and  iu  others  superceding  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  expensive  twu-Uur*e  tools  The  **  PLANET 
JR”  HAND  SEED-DRILLS  AND  WHEEL  HOES 
ure  the  newest  uml  nest,  lightest  ..net  strongest  known.  There 
are  7  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or 
the  same  Price:  all  practical  and  labor-saving.  Let  no 
Farmer  or  Gardener  fail  ro  «tu<)v  up  during  the  winter 
evenings  unr  I >**-'»  t’ATAEOGI’E.  which  gives  reduced 
prices,  careful  and  exact  engravings  nf  these  different 
machines,  und  such  description*  a-  \v  '  eeuWe  ltie  reader  iu 
Judge  correctly  of  tln-lr  merits.  Thirty  pages  and  Forty 
engravings.  Free  to  all.  Correspondence  snlTciied. 

SI  Al  I  rw  ft  rn  MANUFACTURERS,  127  and  129 
.  L.  KLLLN  &  UUM  CATHARINE  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pnruphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


ATLAS  «E 

INDIANAPOLIS*  IND..  U.  S.  A. 

_ M  A  NT  FAC  TT.KI'RS  OT 

STE&M  ENBIHES& 

Carry  Engines  and  Boil  -rsii 
lor  immediate  delivery. 


for  1 
Circular*. 


MOSEL EY^s  CABINET  junior 


Creamery  and  Refrigerator 
Combined. 


Send 


tt«-The  STANDARD  Dairying  Apparatus. 

Hava  NO  EQUAL  on  the  market.  Adapted  to  any 
dairy,  large  or  miiuII.  Fur  families,  factories,  the 
f'/enn-oiitfleriiiv  ty a-...  tor  hotels,  rostanrauts  and 
hoarding  schools.  Used  with  or  without  ICE, 

The  J  l  X  It)  it,  having  no  reingerator.  is  lea*  in  price, 
though  equal  in  all  "taer  respects  to  the  U  All  I  NET 
nt'le.  which  i»  SUPERIOR  to  nil  others  made. 

THE  STODDARD  CHURN 

mnrPTI  Made  of  white  oak.  without  lloats  or  dashers. 

D  t  O  I  !  NINE  si/.l  *  tor  Dairy  and  Factory 

MORE’S  PYRAMIDAL  STRAIN 

leans  milk  perfectly,  And  does  not  boona&c  milk  tolls  on 
of  btfiiflflr  Kutivr  WurktrvBoir», tVtuu.Uoir  r»i**«*r>  *  K*Nur> 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MANF’G  CO.,  Poultney.  Vt. 


s  ivx  a.  r.itTs 

CALF  FEEDER. 

This  artiota  b  appreciated 

•itnl  approx «d  by  ml  protfru-nlve  L  :ir 
BMN  liul  StOttk  RiImvA  1'Im'  ''I 

muck*  lis  ftXM  wloivly®  til  K  p-rjtt  !", 
Natural  fray,  iIuKIuk  .as  well  as  wiim 
fad  on  its  own  m"th*r  Circuit*'* 
Krrc  SM  VLI.  X  1IATTBI  W 

2  1  MiU-L.  t  ltu«tD?L  >lu** 


Auml* 


Wxn|<*d. 


Rx -I  and  most  pro  Utah?*  LATE  WHITE 
PEACH;  trvo*.  inotudiiiic  fa’adln.; 

\  vri.11.  a  llllum’*  Lurl.v  Kim  I,  out*  id  The 
»uo>t  n  -ir.ifalo  .  arly  Up  pit*.  Good  i|vck  V  p- 
ple  Troon  vli»br:i**li»K  mo-t  popular  kind-. 

Klrhiuoiid,  M  on  tin  nut 

otiiof  . dun.  o  ohorrlo*.  Lrtipoa,  Mriivibur- 
rlc*.  Knapltcrrlc*,  1 1 a* \>  .uni  older  umriiiN. 
100,000  ‘2-yoar -aid  AnpurutfUH  root*.  I..»i  u 
slock  alnulv  aud  ornamental  trees.  Send  for 
catalogue.  S  K  Roger*  a  Sou,  Ml.  Hollv,  >.  J. 


Adufi'M 


CARDS 

I  T-argo,  New  Chromoa, 

|  with  your  name  in  fancy 
tvpe>  and  Agent's  Sam¬ 
ple  Book,  10  Cent  a. 
J?iVCItS, 
6oo  Cauiv  £1.00,  and  a  SOLID 

K01.u:i>  COLO  RING 
FBEK  to  render  ot*  club. 
CO.t  1>  OR Y TON*  CONS. 


BIC  berries 

method.  Frt*t 
viuiotioix  HALE  BROS.. 


and  ’o/v  •*/’ them  can  ba 
grown  if  v,m  follow  our 
!*  4  ilesc riVes  all 

So.  UUtftonbury.  Conn. 
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85c  Pennsylvania  extras,  84®35c  do,  prime  8ia38c: 
creamery  Western,  best,  at  33c:  do  State  Fall 
best  at  76-».28c  do  Western,  held  at  17@2uc-  State 
dairy,  half  firkin*,  tubs  anti  oatJ*.  be*i,  at  iSc.for  old- 
new.  30c;do,  p*lme.  23A24C:  do,  stood,  SitJtaiJc •  <,o,  fair, 
is«ai9e,  no.  vvefeui  tub*.  best,  old,  .Me  new,  29e:  do. 
prime.  2K<»?2c  do.  fair,  I8®?0o:  do  firkins  and  mbs, 
best,  32®28e  do,  prime  19  ■  We:  do.  good,  IT 'a-  l8c.  do, 
fair,  at  15®\6c;  do.  firkins,  be->t,  ot  '20®2Ic:  do 
prime  at  i9e:  do  good.  at  I7<»l8e:  do,  fid"  at  14® 
iBc-  Western  Imitation  creamery,  choice,  at  24si26o; 
do.  prime,  at  24:  do,  fair,  at  ' 6or  Western  dairy, 
choice  at  20c;  do,  prime  nt  l7®i8c:do.  fair,  at  13a 
!4e;  do.  iwor  at  in  idle;  western  factory,  fresn,  best 
at  20a2lu:  <lo,  fair,  at  tSaiTe-  do  poor,  at  inailc; 
grease,  5l*®64c  rolls  at  I5®lfle.  for  beat. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.-  Market 
quiet.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  33* 3 te:  Western 
do,  at  33®33c:  dairy,  at  23®24o  receipts,  1,300. 
From  Ttostop— Market  dull:  Eastern  creamery  at 
25@27e:  Western  extra  do,  S3«33e.  From  Chicago. 
—Market  inactive;  creamery  at  32c;  dairy  at  27v*c. 

Cheese.  The  following  are  the  quotations  for 
Fancy  colored  at  124<’:  do.  white  at  HV4'al24C‘ 
choice  at  ll%<ri2c,  yob  lots  I3c>:  llkio  for  Hue; 
good  lots.  Ui*si04c  fair  lots.  1'a»4c:  llgbv  skims 
at  7«t9c-  skims  at  2<ji64e‘  Dblo  Oats  at  IPAII4C. 
for  best  $<e  0c  tor  fair  to  good-  Pennsylvania 
skims  3c.  for  prime;  2!<*c.  for  good,  and  liaise,  for 
common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet-  Cheddars  at  UV*c  flats  at  lity&llftfc  receipts. 
250 boxes.  From  Boston— Market  dull;  extra  at  12® 
12!-*c.  From  Chicago -Market  ilrm;  Cheddars,  11V*® 
1214c. 

Eoos.— The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh  nt  27c: 
Western.  264®27e'  Southern,  loss  off,  Jj4ri2’4e; 
Limed,  17'.ti;wc.  Tor  state,  17,4174c.  for  Canadian, 
and  I7iat7iae.  for  Western. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—Market  firm  quoted  at  27&#274e.:  receipts,  675. 
From  Baltimore  —  -Market  Arm:  quoted  at  23c:  re¬ 
ceipts  light.  From  Chicago— Market  firm  nt  2l>£c. 
From  Boston— Market  firm  at  24®35c. 

Live  Pocltrv- Chickens,  neur  by.  V  ft,  12c:  do. 
Southern  and  Western,  li  *lVc.  fowls,  Jersey.  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  oer  lb,  1-le  •  do  Western,  14;. 
roosters,  old  Sc-  turkeys  per  lb  ,  14®' 8c.  for  best  and 
lOitl  Ic.  for  poor:  ducks,  Jersey,  New  York  and  Penn 
»  pair.  90e*8i.25;  do,  Western,  per  pair,  S0c*»81  : 
geese  Jersey,  New  York  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair, 
*2,142  50  do,  Western,  per  pair  $1.S0®1.?5;  pigeons, 
per  pair,  45c. 

l)ii ess ico  t'nn.Tiiv.  Frozen  at  14 -aiv.  for  turkeys, 
and  13®  4c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed— Turkeys. 
Philadelphia,  i5e  Jersey  at  1-W  4e:  state  and  West- 
ei  n,  at  13  <  lie-  oh tekem,  Philadelphia,  spring,  select¬ 
ed  broilers,  24*2Ho,;  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry 
picked,  do.  state  and  Western,  134®  Me: 

fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  IldlSc;  do.  Jersey,  He 
<ai3c,  ducks,  Philadelphia,  per  lb,  I7®!tto'  do  Long 
Island,  l7-«d3c.  do.  State  and  Western,  per  lb,  15® 
lie:  Western.  Inferior.  11<>«I4c  squabs,  Millie,  per 
doz  .  $3,752(4-  do.  dark,  per  doz.  $2.i!>ut>3. 

Game— Wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair,  $2  50 
® 82.75;  do,  redhead.  Norfolk,  per  pair.  8i.50Bl.75; 
western  at  $  «il  25:  Jo  lard  at  tWnTTe.  for  Norfolk, 
M)®6uc,  for  western:  wild  pigeons  ut  $lut.  1.50  per  doz. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  9V»  9% 

Strict  Or  11  nary  .  !l  ti-lli  1)  Ul-16  0  18-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  101*  104*  iot>* 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10?4  11  11 

Low  Mlddlllng .  11  1-16  11  5-16  11  5-16 

Strict  LOW  Middling .  114  1U*  11V* 

Middling .  114*  U4s  119* 

Good  Middling....  .  11  9-16  11  13-16  11  13-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  U%f  12  "  12 

Middling  Fair . . .  12V*  129*  129* 

Pair .  12m  is  18 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  8-34  j  Low  Middling .  ll>4 

Strict  Good  Ord..  It  7-16  |  Middling .  lot* 

Fresh  Khcits.  Apples.  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  $2.5083  TO  Greenings,  $2  TButfl.  Cranber- 
rles-Cape  Cod,  choice,  per  crate,  S3  75  ml.25;  do.  per 
bbl,  $14')*I4  Si-  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate.  88.50*4; 
Jersey,  poor,  per  crate  $3®3.25-  Florida  oranges  at 
$2.50®2.75  per  box  for  best,  and  $?.25®2.4U  for  poor. 

Drtwd  viturr*.  The  following  are  the  quotations, 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apple*,  7  4®  14c:  choice  do.64® 
Mjc-  common  to  pr  me  do  5®fc:  fancy  North  >  aroli- 
nn  sun  dried  sliced.  44  •i  44i". .  choice  do.,  344  ®  4c; 
choice  Virginia,  8®3Ui).  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
84  jSSiO:  Kentucky  do,  In  barrels.  <94  *4e;  extra  fnm-y 
North  Curudua  peeled  peaches, Hi*  *l?e;  fancy  <io,10J4 
(0,1  to  choice  do,  9  <894*0'  fancy  Georgia  Mvo  tide-  choice 
84'*9C;  impeded  halves,  TV*  r74ie,  nnpceled  quarters 
64  a,7e:  State  plums, >096® 1 1C.  Daru»ons,s>*®!ie- choice 
pitted  cberne>,  l2ii  «13o-  prime  do.  II 4‘U  12c:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries  '7e  r.un  tried  do.  2oc;  blackberries, 
10 A 10940.  huckleberries,  i3®18s*c. 

Pkasuth.  -The  quotations  are:  IV*® Re.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand-picked  ;  farmers’  grades  at  3i4®3!Hc. 
Pecans  are  quoted  nt  B44®7c. 

Hay  and  tSikaw. -The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Choice  bay,  90  *954':  good  timothy,  B0«z:So:  medium, 
75c-  shipping  bay  70c  clover  mixed,  70  *  Me.  clover, 
55  65c.  Long  rye  straw.  90c-  short  rye  straw,  7o®75c; 
oat  sti  nw,  55e 

Hope.— A  slow  market,  the  sales  of  entail  lots 
Pricms  ure  easy.  The  quotation*  are:  New  lie,  for 
best  ;  l4*l«C.for  good  to  prime:  l<«  IJe.for  low  grades; 
old  at  8  aide:  Pacific  coast  ut  11® Hu, 

Rice  —Quotations:  Domestic,  5® 694c;  Rangoon.  IT* 
®%c:  Patna.  5(®5V*e.  TUe  sales  are  moderate,  hut 
jirlces  are  about  steady. 

Seeps  -For  clover  there  Is  a  light  demand,  prices 
arc  held  firmly  The  Quotations  are  as  foil  iws:  3c. 
for  prime  Western,  ■“ge.  for  choice,  and  Siyc.  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice  Timothy  Is  slow  quoted  at  $1 55®1.65. 
Linseed  Is  nominal:  quoted  at  $1  364  ensh. 

Bpoau.— The  quotations  are. 

Cut  loaf,  64*e:  Crushed.  «9*c:  powdered,  6V*e; 
granulated,  $9*®68-16c .  mould  "A,"  6V*e;  confec- 
tlOD“P’  ‘A,”  57*-  «iraudarrt  '  A."'  5Jj(c:  off  A.  5b.® 
59tc:  white  extra  “C,'  53*'*54c  yellow  extra  “C,” 
Wfc»M4c‘  C,"  49*®5c:  yellows,  49*®4,fc<*. 

Tallow.  —  Prime  city  quoted  at  6 3-1 6c.. with  $2 
charge  for  packages. 

Tobacco.— Unchanged.  Sales  of  23  hhdsNo.  2  for 
March  at  5  7-lOc. 

Veoktables.— The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes- 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  bbL,  $2®2  25  Rose, 
*1.62  1 2  for  State  V  bbl.;  Burbank,  $1  73®#2  V  bbl; 
Peerless,  nt  $i.d0i»i. <5  f  bbl,  tin  double  headed  bbls. 
25c.  should  be  added  lo  the  above  quotailutis.) 
Bermuda  potatoes  nt  $5  311.  sweet  potatoes 

at  85  25iw$''  Ml.  Beets  —  Bermuda,  per  crate,  at 
<175*2  Cabbages-  Florida,  per  bbl,  at  I8>43  50: 
Long  Island,  per  UK),  at  *  (all).  Celery,  per  dozt-u 
hunches,  ut  $1  25  1 1  75.  Knlo-Norfolk.  per  bbl,  at  $8 
0o3  25.  Onions— Eastern  ivalte,  per  bbl  6 *t.6  ftu-  east¬ 
ern.  yellow,  do-,  ut  81  '123.  State, yellow,  do.,  at  |3.75 
<4 4.  Kns'eiu,  red,  bulk,  per  bbl,  ut  gi  ”u*:  Chester 
red  hulk,  per  bbl,  *4/25  *1  50.  Peas— Florida,  chol 'e, 
per  crate,  at  rck^l.  String  Beans— Florida,  choice, 
per  crate,  $1®5  Squash  Vlarrow,  per  bbl,  i5c*8i 
do,  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  nt  81.5b  «2.  Spinach  -Norfolk 
per  bbl,  at  $6®  1 .  Tomotoes  Florida  choice  bushel; 
crute,  at  81 80*2:  Bermuda,  ucr  box,  at  5uia7'c  Nus- 
sau,  per  box,  at  25*nbc.  Turnips  Russia  Canada, 
per  bbl,  attf  <:®$l:  Russia,  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  at 
$1®1.25. 

Wool..— XXX  Ohio  at  37e;  XX  do.  at  336t35c'  No.  1  do, 
at  34c-  delaine  at  36® 87 V*c;  Spring  California  at  22c- 
Spring  Texas  at  13®22c,  fall  do,  nt  12®  15c;  scoured 
do,  at  87®43c. 

-*  »♦ - 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Naw  York.  Baturduy  March  7, 18*5. 

Beeves  —Total  receipts  for  six  days  10.356  head 
against  11.8-53  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales-  Ohio  steers.  1,254  lb,  at  $5  50;  do,  1,176  a, 
at  $5  40:  do,  1,172  n>,  at  85  15;  Lancaster  County  Penu. 


stable-fed  do.l  838  ft,  at  85  88;  do,  1,408  tt,  85  74;  do,  1,256 
16,  85  f0:  do,  1,411  T6,  $6  16;  do,  1  5V)  16.  $5  88:  do,  1,235 
16.85  50  do,  1,153  16. $5  4b  do,  1.150  16,  $540  do,  1,170 
R,  8'  5:  (Jo,  1,156  16,  85  35  less  «10  do,  1,174  *,  8' 80; 
do  1,0*4  «  *5-  do,  1.1’«  16,  *3.  do,  1.185  n,  858BW  less 
50c.  per  head-  do.  1.119  fr,  «5  22V*  oxen,  I«10  it.  85  6n, 
Chicago  » tear  a,  1,23s  t*,  85  r'6:  do.  1.?47  16.  $3  70  do,  1,220 
$3  50  do,  1,19*.  tt.tMO-  do.  1.123  16,83  4b:  do,  1.050  16. 
8*>lo  heifers,  do,  1,07"  it  8";  Chicago  ulcer',  1,495  lb. 
8«  -IO:  do.  1.757  If.  »<l  40  do,  1  J>»5  It  .  $5  70;  do.  1.19116, 
$5  6:5  <10,  1  23*.  16, 85  33:  do,  1,798  16,  85  32V*  do,  1,153  16, 
8.5  2.5,  do,  1,141  16,  f?5  30'  do,  1,3*0  t6,  8‘;  '«o,  1,18ft  lb.  84  95; 
bulls,  1,«65  16,  81  124:  oxen,  1.550  k, .  8.5:  Western  steers, 
1,241  16  ,  85  60*  oxen.  ' ,450  16.  $4  95:  mixe  i  Western 
steers.  990  u>.  #4  7*  Penn  do.  l.vir.  16 ,  *5  9n:  do,  1,233 
n>.  83  65:  do.  1,197  16.85  80:  Knnsos  do,  1.278  16.85  60  do. 
1,020  16,  83  15;  do,  1,788  16.  85  /*:  do.  1,19*  16,  $fl  9ft;  Stat^ 
do,  "2  Htagsi,  1,020  ft  ,  816'r  Western  do,  i.Ufil  16  $6ir2; 
Michigan  oxen,  l.«Ki  n>,  $5  no  do.  i,r>  5  Ik.  85  »8:  do, 
1.923  it.  «3gs:  do.  1,574  16,  8*  85- stags.  1.55"  16.  4V4c; 
bull*.  1,060  16,  t'ye.  cows.  ^80  *8  60-  Ohio  steers, 

1.390  16,  *6-  Chicago  Steel'S,  1,066  ft,  85  1'24:  do.  1,096  ft, 
S3  25-  Penn«i  1  vanla  steers  and  oxen,  J .‘’97  16,  94  •,  55 
lb;  bulls,  1,770  ft.  1'ie-do,  1,510  ft,  44c  steers,  1,550  16, 
$6  IB;  Chicago  steers,  1,10 <  lb,  $5  15. 

Calves.  Veals,  PIG  16.  at  5c* do,  HO  ft.  at  *c;  do,  153 
16, 74c,  do,  V’6  ft,  at  7c:  do.  '67  16.  at.  «4c  do  120 
ft,  at  6e  grnssers,  302  ft, at  ?Qer  veals,  115  ft,  at  54c; 
<lo,  137  ft.al«Mv;  do,  138  ft,  nt  7c  do,  150  ft.  at79*c. 

Sheep  awd  Lambs  Sale*;  state  iambs.  *5  ft.  fiVKc: 
do,  90  ft,  8«  20'  Wevtern  sheep.  9fl  ft  -OHe:  Indiana 
sheep,  83  ft,  4c.  do.  105  ft,  48<c*  Kenlucky  do.  97  ft. 
♦4  85-  Micblgau  do,  93  ft,  84  85  We'teru  lambs,  82 
I6.:i>.ic  Ohio  sheep  85  ft,  44c;  “Modocs”  75  ft,  Sjie; 
Western  do,  104  ft,  44c. 

Hous.— Feeling  barely  steady  nl  8(  mat  75.  Coun¬ 
try  dressed  tq  light  supply  but  demand  limited  and 
no  Improvement  In  prloes. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

JdrtTART.ISIIEO  1«H5. 

S.  H.  &  e.  H.  FROST,  1 

3  00  PARK  PLACE,  N  8  .  9 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  u»  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  slilpp  ngcar^s,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 
Fertilizing  Chemicals, 

1.  L.SARDV,  10  Barling  Slip,  N.Y. 


PURE  DISSOLVED 

SC. PHOSPHATE 

containing  upivurds  of  13  per  cent,  of  nvnllable 
phosphoric  arid,  can  be  obtained  by  the  ton  or 
cargo  at  low  prices  from 

A.  I  SARDV, 

1ft  Hurling  Slip.  New  York. 


Oemic  qi8 

FDR 

HomeMixinc 

Fine  Ground  Hone,  Dissolved  Bone,  Dissolved  Bone 
Black.  Muriate  of  .'otash.Sulphaleor  Potash.  Kaintt, 


Write  for  quotations,  stating  kinds  and  quantity 
desired.  Address 

BOWKtR  FERTILIZER  GO., 

43  Chathnm  St.,  Boston. 

*7  Beaver  Hr  N’e''"  York. 

(ESTABLISH  BD;  O  ) 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BR0„ 

'  -J 

215  l'enrl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

goipletYmanures. 

Prepared  specially  for  each  crop,  furnish  Just  the 
plant  food  the  crop  requires  and  tif-ed  upon  the  same 
land  for  several  yours;  produced  Immense  crops  each 
year. 

■\  A  AmmonlnttMl  *siip*>ri>lioHphi««©.  asplendld 
high  grade  article,  made  from  bone.  Price  $97.50  per 
ton. 

Pel  left  11  Bone  Fertilizer,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
article,  made  from  bone,  but  not  »o  high  test  as  the 
"A  A  Ammonlat  d."  Price  $-.52.50. 

Agricultural  Gheitilcula  of  Strict  Purity. 

8end  Tor  our  pamphlet  "Facts  for  Farmers," 

A  BREAK  IN  PR'CES. 

Immense  quantities  of  vegetable  seeds  and  nursery 
stock  All  the  leading  pea*  o|  15io2ftc.  perqt. 
■75e.  lo  S'.  •5  per  »•  rk.  Other  seeds  al  propor¬ 
tionate  low  prices.  Beat  strains  in  the  market,  sup-- 
plylug  market  gurdeners  a  specialty  with  us.  Apple 
and  other  fruit  trees  Over  a  million  grniievincH 
and  smull  fruit  plants.  HV  wili  meet  retiptmiible  com¬ 
petition.  Send  for  Catalogue,  tv.  |,,  |f  E|{  |{  |  s, 
.1  r..  Manager,  1  niches*  N 11 1 wci-Icb  Co.,  Limited, 
Pour hheepsir,  N.  Y. 


test  as  the 


I'Herltfs  Co.,  I.tmltod, 


>  /Ktl  Dll  j]  IF'  Don’t  Kail  to  fry^J 

W  j1  i  1  l  n<IR(*FOR  D’H  DC  AT 

LL '  f  /  f  rT  i  Murk et  Carden  »  "  "  J 

riPjT  /  !  GJ  t  yV  *  Kxtremely  ProUflc,  1  All  pods  on 
Yi\  I  ij  1  1  one  plant.  2D  bushels  from  35 

t  1  Lv  I  K.  y!  pounds,  23’  per  3  o*.  okt.:  5  pkts, 
'  jJL  J,  Yjr Jj  I  I  $1,  postpaid.  Sliyck  small.  Order 
T?'kirw\  ro» S7T -4  I  early.  For  salehy  first  classseeds- 
Styj  Ijryfufj  ;  men.  Grown  hv  I’ltIM-I.K  A: 
fk  fif.l  HOJt  SFoltll,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

Sfieds,  Plants,  Vines,  Trees,  etc.1 

AccUmated  Stock  direct  from  the  grower  at  Farm¬ 
er's  /VtoM.  Cleveland's  growth  of  re  as.  Catalogues 
free  JOHN  II  1>I  >  KKM,  _ 

Ketch iiiii'm  Cornet'*.  Hiiratogii  Co  .  N.  Y.  . 

KXKrmnrsMLR.  Tot  (ate.  The 

Abram  Cornwell  Farm  UocktHItr-  Centre,  I.,  at  Pub¬ 
lic  Auction ,  March,  IQth,  at  one  oolovh,  PM.,  on 
premium. 

\  Farm  of  60  acres,  under  good  state  of  cultivation. 
Good  house  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  Well 
located  and  adopted  for  truck,  slock,  or  poul¬ 
try  farm.  14  miles  from  Rockville  Centre  depot. 
Long  Island  Railroad,  overloo king  South  Bay  oppo- 
site  Lung  Bench  Hotel  ^ 

Trains  leave  Kronklvn,  or  Long  Island  City  ut  11  A. SI. 

For  rurthcr  parlloulirs  address  _ 

Al  'Tl  '  I'll  If  •  W  K  > .  I.,  ICxeeulnr,  1 

Kockville  1  eutre.  Long  l>lnnd.  N.Y'. 

4S  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH 

SMALL  FRUITS 

POULTRY 

Over  100 pages lllustruieil.  Tells  how^jnjS 
to  ralsn  both, and  u  ske  from  8MX1  to  tv 
r^.L .  880"  per  nci-e  aanually.  Dtseam's  de- 
7  Kurihed  and  remedies  given,  Contains  nioro 

ialoruiulioi)  fUa a  any  8'-’  hook punlbhed.  Prleo.  only  S6c, 
postpaid  Addrcw  R.  COATES,  N..r««u<tParU,  Cook  Co.,  Ill 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

SOO  II  fciiVD  ON  HAND 


THE 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 
in  this 
Country. 


W  Every  Animal 

/■  ^  Selected  by 

I  j  a  ^em^er 

uS—  Firm  in  Person. 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES. 


tonntry.  '■  firm  in  Person. 

Pv?£.thlrty  yearly  records  made  In  this  herd  average  11,21'.’  lbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  lid  years. 

In  18«1  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  U.164  lbs.  IS  ounces.  Iu  1882  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 
°  averaged  12,388  lb«.  9  ounces.  April  l,  UWd,  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  14,000  to 
18,000  each,  averaging  ls.ww  lb«.  0  8-U) ounces  For  the  year  ending  June,  1881.  live  mature  cows  averaged  13,621 
lbs.  1  2,.i  ounces,  seven  heifers  of  the  Netherland  Family,  flvo  of  them  2  years  old  and  two  3  years  old,  aver¬ 
aged  '1.356  lbs.  l  'J.-.  minces. 

BI  TTER  U Ef’OlI  D*.— Mne  cows  averaged  1*  lbs  51$  ounces  per  week  Eight  heifers,  three  vears 
old,  averaged  13  lbs.  I'll  ounces  per  week  Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  ll>s.  3  ounces 
per  woe|c.  The  entire  original  lnjporfe<l  Motherland  Family  nf  nix  cows  (two  being  but  three  years  old) 
averaged  17  lbn.  6  1C  ounces  per  week.  When  writing  ulway*  mention  K.  N  VoitiCRH. 

SM1TUH  Jk  I’OtVELL,  Lnkekrsidc  Stock  Fann. SrratBHe.  N,  Y. 

YoungMandeslreseinploymentlnthePoultrybusl  TlfWIK’PN  QDRINf'  Vruin  PC 
ness.  Hasmade  It  a  study  fo- two  vears.  Best  refer-  I  •iTIIVCn  ornlPlt.  Vtnlwubo, 
ences.  A.  R.  Hannah.  109  Albany  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


FOtt  SALE  AT  THE 

NEW  CANAAN  NURSERY. 

Tlie  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of 
NURSEItY-GftOWN 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  VINES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

200,000  Peach  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  very- 
fine,  and  grown  from  Tennessee  Pits. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  with  choice  stock  and 
with  dispatch.  None  wanting  anything  In  our  line 
need  fear  to  order  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 

Unparalleled  Offer 

BUST  *i  \  B.  VINES. 

Sample*.  Read  Thin,  and  Remit  with  Order. 

24  Concords.  *1.10;  24  Cherry  Currants,  at  ’0;  20 
Hansoli,$i  10;  20  Agawan.  tl.101  2W)  James  Vick, *1. Id: 
72  Ohio,  *1.10  2’ Salem  *1.10;  AJ0  Manchester,  *1.10; 
48  Gregg,  »i  10;  Mother  collections,  *1.1  >oaeh.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted  true  to  name  and  best  quality, 
carefully  packed  iu  ino&s.  Address 

A.  *.  W  \  r-tov, 

We*ttield.  t  huiiiau.iuu  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Easiest  riding  l  > eulcle  made 

Rides  as  easy  e>  qw  th  one  per 

son  as  with  two  7  The  Spr.ngh 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight  t  bey 
carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  tine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
■old  by  nil  the  leadineCarriage  Builders  »u<l  Dea 
Iff*.  Henry  Tli.ikm,  Patentee,  8U  Lonls. 

•Sasa^iV'  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  184S. 

OUR  NOVELTIES  IN  FIELD  CORN 

WELL  WORTH  ATTENTION. 

OUR  TOP-OVU  It  CORV 

should  have  a  very  general  Introduction  in  every 
State.  Catalogues  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

B.  1,.  HltAi.G  A  .  .... 

tspringfleld,  Dins*. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

WHITE  STAR.  WHITE  ELErti  1AT,  EARLY  and 
LATE  BKa UTY OE HEDROS.  *3  per  bbl  ,  or  *1  73  iu 
bbl  sacks  All  pure  and  nice.  V.AKOTA  RED,  *3 

gerbush.'  *7  uer  bbl.  Welcome  Oats,  *1  per  hush, 
ags  for  oats  23c.  each.  TV rite  for  wholesale  prices. 

If  It  A  >  K  OE  A. 

Hart  lord.  YVn.-hn.  Co.,  N.  V, 

C.  S  COOPER, 

SCHRAAl  IONBURGH,  TV.  ,J. 

Breeder  of  Wyandotte,  L.  Brah¬ 
ma  and  Plymouth  Rock. 

Eggs,  *2  00  for  IS.  S3  for  26.  except  Pen  l  of  each 
variety,  which  are  $3.00  per  13;  $5  U!  for  26  eggs. 


A  COMPILATION  OF  ARTICLES  ON 

HOLSTEI  NS. 

Embracing  a  History  of  the  Breed,  records  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  most  noted  animals  by 

OlDi. EL  MILLER, 
Address  n*m  go.  N.  V. 

Holstelus  Imported,  bought,  and  sold  on  commission. 


{b"TP“77  A  YEAR  and  expenses  to  Agents, 
Jl  /  /  /  Terms  and  full  outfit  FREE.  Address 
V  ■  ■  P.  O.  vie K E RY.  AuguHia,  Maine. 

T’iE  IWLI6I  i  ONOttBN<S-X>D  pages, 
with  report  of  33  and  1th  Congresses,  how  to  Build 
and  Fill  Mlos,  Concrete  Silos,  Analyses.  PUvsiologl- 

i.nl  Vain.,  .-.f  L'.wlln.,.,  Unr.M.  12*  a.  .,4  I  «-»  t  t  ..  tln.lnn  at, 


uukuuuii,  *  u i '1 1 s ut it  uy  uk  .ncvv  k  ym  nun  v-u. 

Price  3d  cents  Reports  of  1st  and  24  Congresses,  80 
cts.  each,  or  «i  for  all. 


2fi  P  R  Cockiel*  for  Side.  Stock  first  class. 
u  1  Also  pair  Laugshan  Hens.  Croud  strain. 

Walter  F.  Tuber,  Po’keepsle.  N.  Y. 


ROOT  GRAFT*.  Apple  Seedlings,  and  Im¬ 
ported  stocks,  Young  urnuinoutals,  etc.  Reduc¬ 
ed  Price  List  just  Issued-  Stauk  tt  Co.,  I.nuislnnu,  31o. 

THRESHING  OCT  FIT  for  sale.  Write  for  pur- 
tlcu.ars  to  C.  H.  Wa  ..  ttlM-TO  *. 

Box  (i'2l  West  Chester,  Pa. 

(IBM  FOR  SALE! 


Eighty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  (to  suit 
purchaser!,  with  good  Improvements,  and  under 
good  cultivation,  one  of  the  best  stock  farms  In 
Northern  Illinois,  good  buildings,  good  water.  Um¬ 
ber  for  fuel  and  fence  and  as  good  meadow  as  can 
be  found,  and  not  a  rod  of  waste  laud.  It  will  make 
two  choice  eighty  acre  farms  If  desired,  and  Is  al¬ 
ready  so  fenced,  with  buildings,  fruit,  limber,  plow, 
and  grass  land  on  eueh  elgUty.  Cause  of  sale,  to 
settle  an  estate.  Will  bo  sold  cheap.  Inquire  of  the 
undersigned  ou  the  premises  In  Manchester,  Booue 
County,  Illinois,  or  address 


EXCEL*  HI  It  GRASS  SEED  8IIW  KR -Sows 
all  kinds  of  Grass  Seed  with  uniformity  and  perfect 
regularity.  Indispensable  In  windy  weather.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed.  This  machine  has  a  Garden 
Seen  Drill  and  Fertiliser  attachment,  and  makes  the 
most  perfect  and  cheapest  drill  on  the  market.  Pat¬ 
ent  grunted  Juu.  27,  I38i.  Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  J.  SPALDING.  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 


ECLIPSE 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

The  arenteat  LABOR-SAVING 

tool  ever  Invented  for  digging  holes 
in  the  ground.  This  machine  works 
oua  new  principle,  and  ih  un  Ike  any¬ 
thing  In  the  market.  It  1*  neither  uu 
augur  nor  a  tdunecr,  but  is  driven  In 
the  ground  wlib  a  driving  rod  which 
works  In  a  pipe  similar  to  a  tele 
scope.  We  el  ini  for  this  tool:  1st 
That  one  man  can  dig  from  two  in 
three  hundred  holes  two  feet  deep 
In  ordinary  ground  In  one  duy.  2d 
That  It  will  dig  holes  uny  sl«e  or 
*  epi  b  required  3d.  That  It  will 
work  successfully  In  very  hard  or 
lUUuli  ground  wnere  other  dtgwers 
and  augurs  will  not  work  at  all.  4th. 
You  stand  up  straight  while  u^lng  it. 
consequently  no  hack  breaking  work 
Is  required.  It  Will  pay  you  to  semi 
fordescilptlveclrcnlarsnnd  prices  to 
IDLE  Ar  Fl>  MING, 

Man u/u.'lurvM,  HvRtxiiFIKLD.OHtO. 


B.  F.  LINDERMAN, 


Box  256. 


Clinton  Junction,  Wis. 


HOW  l°Le  Ben  ii  t  i  ful,  remove  freckles,  pimples, 
blemishes,  Instructions  tree.  Send  stamp  for 
pamphlet.  Da.  Ft.BMtso,  23o  \V.  55th  st..  N  Y.CUty. 

WHEEL  HUROWS. MiS? USSM’SK 

NEW  CHAMPIONS-” 

n  ,un'*  ^our  In  Out,  Nov.,  and  Dec..  1*83. 

ueautirul  in  form  and  plumage.  Very  hardy  and  easy 
U)  raise.  No  be  tier  breed  iu  U.  S.  •  lu  for  largest  lot 
raise  1  from  two  slttiugB,  ordered  before  16th  April. 
Money  with  order.  $1,50  per  i i,  or  $2  w)  per  26* 

ELI/  \  J*  ii  tttil*  M<» 
iUru8v)IIc,  Ferry  Co.,  l*ti* 


HOLSTEINS 

IMPORTED,  BOUGHT  AMD  SOLD  ON 
COMMISSION. 

My  herd  embraces  strains  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  llolaieinn  with  uunual  milk  records  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Echo . 18.120  lbs.  8  oz.,  m3. 

. 33,777  '*  8  “  1834. 

Empress . . HGH  "  l  "  is-4. 

Violet. . 18,677  “  4  '•  1888. 

A  aggie . WOT.  '•  15  “  m3. 

Echo's  dam  and  gr.  dam  were  bought  In  Friesland 
by  DUDLEY  MILLED 

Oswego.  N.  Y. 

/>  I  |  |k|  C  For  lufonnatlou  C*  cqq  send 
V.  U  IU  ^  ■  how  to  get  one  r  I  CCj  to 

Phmnlx  Firearm*  Co.,  41  Barclay  *i,,N.  Y. 


MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  THE  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

FOR  THE  FARM  OR  GARDEN. 


a  *?R  y  condition  May  be  readily  sown  by  hand.  Each  bag  PLAINLY  BRAND  ED  and 

a  ta?  attached  Riving  full  directions  lor  use. 

i  «lJriUse?  connection  with  Stable  Manure,  the  quantities  recommended  may  be  reduced.  May  be  applied 
1)1  oaucast  or  scattered  1q  the  rows  before  planting,  and  also  at  any  hoeing  or  cultivation. 

i  ■S?etD11a?U4res  Pro'luce  earlier,  larger,  aud  better  quality  of  crops  ot  potatoes  and  vegetables  than  farm 
yard  or  stable  manure.  ° 

For  prices  by  single  ton  or  bag  see  advertisement  in  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for  past  two 
weeks. 

For  Potatoes— Use  the  Stapes  Potato  Manure— 3  to  10  bags  per  acre. 

. ,  ,  T“e  largest  yields  or  potatoes  on  record  were  grown  by  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker,  with 
tnis  Manure. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  adding  Kainit  or  any  other  ingredient  to  this  Potato  Manure  for 
potatoes  on  average  soils.  Mulching  will  be  found  beneficial  in  dry  seasons. 

For  \  ecetable* -Onions.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers.  Melons,  and  all  truck,  use  the  Mapes  Com plete  Manure 
(for  general  usej  Four  to  10  bags  per  acre,  broadcast,  raking,  or  harrowing  in. 

Freight**.— By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  ship 
at  very  favorable  rales,  particularly  in  car  load  lot*. 

Those  ordering  fr  in  us,  even  by  the  single  bag,  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


PERFECTED  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Winner  of  First  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

-[J  p|‘ _  Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  and  Beautiful  Absolutely  self-regulating. 


Any  man  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  and  build  a  mill  at  any  place.  Irons  sold  and  Plans  furnished  to  those  out  - 
side  of  Iowa.  The  Turbine  Is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  SOUTH  WICK’S  TRIUMPH  FEED  MILL  ( Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  (.Turbine). 

A.  H.  SOUTHWICK,  Patentee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

jjy  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  VT  CAST 


I*  -V-  •! 


:  .^ru*  '  •  4 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  S1SIPLEST. 
C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

RACINE  SEKDEK  COMPANY.  IIH 


SOWER 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method,  SAVES*  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  V«X  %  wind.  M 

seed  is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sons  half  or  full 
.cast,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Uejiitly 
.attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
rused  wherever  they  can  bo  driven.  Lusts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sows  8u  nerve  wheat  per  day.  t'rop  one- 
fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
.  Broadcaster  made;  most  accurate  agricultural 
"implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recom- 
•  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  beet  farmers 
m  IT.  S.  Fully  w  arranted  -perfectly  sitnvh*.  Do 
not  be  put  off  with  K..y  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrate*!  catalogue  .with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 
KOLliTH  ST.,  OKS  MOINES.  IOWA. 


SEEDS 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  1885,  OF 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN.” 

full  of  valuable  cultural  directions,  containing  three  colored  plates,  and  embracing 
everything  new  and  rare  iu  Needs*  and  Plant*,  will  be  mailed  un  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  postage  (6  cents).  To  customers  of  last  season  sent  free  w  llhout  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PLANTS 


for  t\)t  Boimg. 

YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

TWELFTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

Topic  :  Beans,  and  Bean  Culture. 

Uncle  Mark:  Greeting  to  each  one  of 
you.  We  are  to  discuss  a  vegetable  that  be¬ 
longs  to  a  large  family.  The  Leguminosm 
family  is  scattered  nearly  to  both  the  frigid 
poles,  from  the  equator;  a  few  islands  in  the 
far  ocean,  only,  have  none  of  this  family 
growing  on  their  shores.  Some  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  bean  you  are  acquainted  with; 
the  flowering  pea,  with  its  sweet  blossoms,  anti 
the  peas  of  the  garden,  are  two  that  are  very 
familiar.  The  Black  Locust  tree,  with  its 
fragrant  flowers,  the  different  varieties  of 
clover,  the  sensitive  plant  and  the  peanut  are 
relatives,  too.  There  are  in  our  country,  in 
all, *350  species  of  the  legumes.  But  we  are 
to  talk  only  of  the  beans;  they  are  not  natives 
of  our  country,  but  have  been  brought  here 
from  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  climbing  beaus,  you  will  find,  have  their 
own  way  of  twining  and  always  start  around 
their  support  the  same  way,  twining  against 
the  sun;  while  some  vines,  as  the  hop.  always 
twine  with  the  sun,  starting  around  their  sup¬ 
port  in  just  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
which  the  bean  vines  take.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  bean  division  of  the  Leguminosse 
family  is  Phaseolus,  which  means  a  little 
boat,  called  so  because  of  the  shape  of  each 
half  of  the  pods.  I  think  many  of  the 
Cousins  have  perhaps  played  with  these  little 
“boats,”  sailing  them  in  a  tub  or  basin  of  water, 
or  on  some  little  stream  It  is  in  a  practical 
way  we  are  to  discuss  the  bean,  telling  how  to 
grow  them,  what  varieties  are  best,  and  for 
what  they  are  used.  The  discussion  will  be 
opened  by 

Homer  Orr:  The  ground  for  beans  should 
be  mellow  aud  rich,  as  for  corn.  We  do  not 
mark  the  ground  out  in  rows  as  for  corn,  but 
drill  the  beaus  in  with  a  graiu  drill.  Weset  the 
teeth  '2(1  inches  apart,  or  far  enough  so  as  to 
put  in  three  rows  each  time  across  the  field, 
just  far  enough  apart  for  a  narrow  cultivator 
to  go  through  the  rows.  They  cau  be  planted 
much  faster  this  way,  and  we  think  that  they 
do  as  well  as  wtien  put  in  by  hand,  and  it 
also  saves  much  time  and  hard  labor.  Beans 
should  be  planted  from  the  1 5  th  to  the  20  th  of 
June  iu  the  latitude  of  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  so 
that  they  will  ripen  before  the  early  frosts. 
They  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  should  be  pulled  as  soon  as  ripe. 
We  puli  ours  by  hand:  each  one  takes  two 
rows  each  time  across  the  field,  and  is  careful 
to  shake  all  the  dirt  off  the  roots.  We  then 
place  them  on  the  ground  iu  small  bunches 
with  the  roots  upward  to  dry.  They  should 
be  left  out  only  long  euough  to  get  thoroughly 
dry;  if  they  are  left  out  in  a  heavy  rain,  it 
makes  them  black,  and  it  is  then  more  work 
to  look  them  over.  We  thrash  them  with 
horses  and  flails;  run  them  through  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill  twice,  to  take  out  the  coarse  dirt 
and  stones,  and  then  hand-pick  them.  The 
Marrow  Bean  is  raised  most  in  this  vicinity. 
It  is  better  for  cookiug  tban  the  Kidney  Bean. 
One  advantage  in  raising  beans  is  they  cannot 
be  used  for  making  whisky. 

John  K.  Stewart:  There  are  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  beans  grown  here  on  the  mountain  in 
Rhea  Co.,  Tenn.  We  have  lived  here  nearly 
two  years;  but  have  plauted  over  SO  varieties 
of  beans,  to  see  which  would  do  the  best  iu 
this  locality.  For  early  “  snap  shorts,”  we 
like  the  Valentine;  for  later,  the  Kentucky 
Wouder  and  Giant  Wax.  For  shell  beans,  both 
green  and  dry,  the  Dutch  Case-Knife,  the  Li- 
ma»,  Kidneys,  and  White  Marrow  are  the  tnost 
popular.  We  do  uot  Like  the  Black  Wax.  None 
of  the  wax  beaus  do  well  here,  except  the 
Giant  Wax.  The  best  pole  beaus  are  the 
Giant  Wax,  Kentucky  Wonder  and  the  Case- 
Knife.  We  use  sassafras  poles.  Brush  is  bet¬ 
ter  tbau  poles  for  the  Case  Knife,  and  most 
kinds  cling  better  if  a  few  short  limbs  are 
left  ou  the  poles.  We  planted  some  Potato- 
leaf  Beans  last  year;  they  did  not  do  very 
well,  but  they  are  such  nice  beaus  that  we  are 
going  to  try  them  again  this  year. 

Tullula  Herron:— Of  the  garden  beans 
we  like  tbe  large  Limas,  and  the  Seewell  and 
the  wax  varieties  best  in  Burleson  Co.,  Texas, 
the  large  Lima  best  of  all.  We  prepare  the 
ground  for  all  kinds  of  bean3  by  spreading 
100  bushels  of  unleached  ashes,  300  pounds  of 
bones,  the  refuse  of  soap  making,  and  100 
bushels  of  sound  cotton  seed  to  the  acre.  We 
plow  deep  in  January,  cross  plow  ou  the  10th 
of  March,  plant  ou  the  20th  or  25th  of  March 
and  dig  in  between  the  rows  all  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  we  cau  get.  If  frosts  kill  them  we  plant 
again,  but  we  scarcely  ever  lose  beans  after 
the  25th  of  March.  After  the  beans  are  up 


we  cultivate  with  a  plow,  once  a  week  if  pos¬ 
sible,  getting  shallower  each  time  until  the 
young  beans  appear,  after  which  we  cultivate 
no  more  unless  weeds  and  grass  are  getting 
hold,  when  we  scrape  as  lightly  aspossible,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  disturb  the  blossoms.  Tbe 
Crab  Grass  is  the  worst  euemy  to  beans  and 
everything  else  here.  On  thiu  new  ground  with¬ 
out  manure  we  raised  aud  sold,  in  1382, off  of  less 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  $25.75  worth  of 
Black  W ax  Beans  (snaps) .  They  were  planted 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  lasted  till  frost. 

We  prepare  all  our  dry  shelled  beans  for 
the  table  by  soaking  them  12  to  18  hours, 
changing  the  water  two  or  more  times,  and 
digesting,  not  boiling  them,  over  a  slow  fire  un¬ 
til  tender.  We  cook  meat  with  them  or  not,  as 
we  prefer.  Limas  are  delicious  prepared  in 
this  way.  We  never  use  any  dry  beans  at  the 
South  except  Limas,  Seewell  or  Butter  Beaus, 
Kidney  aud  Navy  Beans.  Iu  our  family  I 
don’t  think  we  have  ever  baked  any  beaus. 
We  intend  to  try  it  though  as  soon  as  we 
learn  how.  The  Germans  around  us  raise 
large  crops  of  Scarlet  Runners,  letting  them 
trail  on  the  ground.  We  have  only  raised 
them  as  climbers  for  ornament,  so  we  know 
nothing  about  their  eating  qualities.  Green 
shelled  Limas  are  best  fitted  for  the  table  by 
slowly  simmering  until  soft,  and  the  water  is 
nearly  all  dried  out,  then  we  add  rich  cream 
or  butter  and  a  little  salt,  but  no  pepper. 
For  sticks  we  find  the  dead  limbs  on  green 
cedar  the  best  we  can  get  here.  They  are 
full  of  small  twigs  and  will  last  ten  years  if 
taken  out  of  the  ground  when  the  beaus  are 
gathered.  When  we  get  the  Rural  Beau, 
if  it  is  better  than  the  Lima,  we  will  have  a 
prize  indeed.  Beans  at  the  South  I  think  do 
better  than  they  do  North.  I  know  Limas  do, 
and  so  do  Black  Wax;  they  both  grow  larger 
and  are  more  prolific  if  due  care  is  used  in  sav¬ 
ing  seed,  manuring  and  cultivating. 

Uncle  Dew:— The  Kaw  Valley,  in  Shaw¬ 
nee  Co.,  Kans.,  doesn’t  grow  her  own  beans, 
except  just  euough  to  supply  the  local  demand 
for  snap,  and  green  shell  beans.  Our  land  has 
too  much  push  about  it,  and  the  bush  varieties 
—Valentine, German  Wax, etc. — grow  amass 
of  tall  vines,  and  if  a  little  too  near  together, 
or  too  thick  in  the  hill,  they  will  mildew  aud 
rot.  When  our  market  first  opens  they  bring 
from  $1  25  to  81.50  per  bnshel,  but  the  price 
soon  runs  down  to  as  low  as  40  cents;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  it  advances  again  to  75  cents  aud  81, 
and  the  season  closes  in  the  Fall  at  about  the 
same  figures  it  started  out  with.  A  small  plot 
of  ground  must  be  plauted  every  few  days, 
all  through  tbe  season,  if  the  gardener  would 
come  out  ahead  iu  the  end.  The  Ivory  Bod 
Wax  is  a  beautiful  bean,  and  will  sell,  when 
the  market  is.  for  the  time  being,  glutted  by 
an  over-supply  of  Valentines  and  German 
Wax.  For  our  val  ley,  no  bean  pays  as  welt  as 
the  Small  Lima.  It  is  a  prodigious  bearer, 
aud  endures  a  dry  spell  well,  and  a  wet  one 
equally  so;  and  some  seasons,  two  weeks  after 
the  top  vines  are  killed  by  f rost,  customers 
can  be  supplied  with  bushels  of  beans,  gath¬ 
ered  from  tbe  under  side  of  the  viues. 

The  other  varieties  of  Lima  beans,  with  us, 
all  run  to  vines,  making  a  wonderful  growth 
of  foliage,  but  few  pods;  all  are  smothered  by 
their  owu  growth,  especially  tbe  Dreer’s  Im¬ 
proved,  a  most  luscious  beau;  but  not  worth 
planting  in  our  rich  soil.  The  Limas  briug  by 
the  bushel  about  an  average  of  81.25,  and  but 
rarely  drop  below  $1  through  the  entire  sea¬ 
son.  Shelled  they  command  from  53  to  00 
cents  per  gallon. 

I  always  pole  the  best  I  can,  for  it  pays  to  do 
a  good,  firm  job;  and  if  the  poles  are  slim,  or 
weak,  I  tie  four  together  at  the  top,  after  the 
style  of  an  Indian  “tepee,-”  for  if  they  fall 
down,  but  little  good  comes  from  the  fallen 
hills.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  ripening 
pods,  or  mauy  beans  will  be  lost.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  one  in  this  part  of  Kansas  who 
raises  beans  as  a  field  crop,  unless  my  3,000 
hills  of  Limas  last  season  would  be  called  a 
field. 

Gab:  Beaus  do  not  want  to  be  planted  until 
after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  as  they  are 
very  tender.  The  ground  should  be  quite 
mellow  and  rich.  We  plant  them  the  same 
as  corn.  For  the  mam  crop,  we  plant  the 
White  Kidney.  We  also  have  iu  our  garden 
in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  several  other  kinds, 
Golden  Wax,  Prolific  Tree  beans,  Case  Knife, 
and  a  brown  bean  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name.  I  have  received  the  Flageolet  Beau  iu 
the  Rural  Seed  Distribution,  which  I  shall  try 
this  year.  Beans  must  not  be  cultivated  when 
they  are  wet  or  they  will  rust.  They  should 
be  cultivated  often,  and  the  ground  kept 
nearly  level.  In  harvesting  them,  we  take  a 
pleasant  day  after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  pull  them  up  by  baud  and  lay  them 
in  rows,  and  if  we  think  it  is  goiug  to  be 
pleasant  the  next  day,  leave  them  over  night, 
then  draw  them  in.  They  should  be  spread 
in  the  barn  quite  thin.  W e  spread  them  on 
top  of  the  hay  mows  and  ou  the  floors,  where 
A  they  will  lie  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  week6, 


then  some  day  wheu  we  are  not  particularly 
busy  about  anything  else,  we  thrash  them  in 
what  might  be  called  the  old-fashioned  way, 
with  the  flail,  as  that  does  not  split  them  very 
badly;  then  run  them  through  the  fanning 
mill,  then  we  look  them  over  by  hand,  aud 

pick  out  the  poor  ones. 

(To  be  continued .1 

The  World’s  Cyclopedia  is  sent  to  any  sub 
scriber  who  sends  us  one  new  subscription,  and 
1 5  cents  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  book  W e 
make  the  same  offer  to  you,  boys  and  girls,  an  i 
if  you  get,  aud  use,  one  of  these  books,  you  will 
learn  many  interesting  facts  from  it.  The 
Cousins  should  all  begin  to  gather  books  for  a 
library,  aud  this  is  a  good  one  to  put  on  your 
boob  shelf  as  a  beginning. 

pisccUanfous  ^Vdmlisdttg. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

'  "We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  ennlidenco,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system.  It  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  Inthieneo  of  the  blood  upon 
the  lioalth  cannot  he  over-estimatod.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  inimeasur- 
tble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  I.ow  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  aud  other 
'•little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Who  was  Bright  < 

The  name  of  Bright  is  frequently  on  the 
tongues  of  people  who  know  nothing,  or  little, 
of  who  “Bright”  was,  or  the  nature  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  derangement  of  vital  functions  with 
which  his  name  has  long  been  linked.  Dr. 
Bright  was  a  famous  British  surgeon  and  an¬ 
atomist.  He  made  the  kidneys  and  their  dis¬ 
orders  his  special  study.  He  first  pointed  out 
the  nature  of  the  granular  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  of  the  kidneys,  and  showed  the  demor¬ 
alization  of  these  orgaus  when  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  their  secreting  powers  are  so  im¬ 
paired  that  tbe  urea  is  not  sufficiently  separ¬ 
ated  from  tbe  blood.  Iu  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
dition  of  the  internal  economy  which  is  known 
as  “Bright’s  disease,”  albumen  is  carried  off 
with  the  watery  excretions  from  the  bladder. 
This  impoverishes  tbe  system  almost,  as  greatly 
as  would  copious  and  systematic  bleeding,  for 
the  albumen  is  needed  iu  the  body,  being,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  great  agents  in  nutrition. 
Those  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
“Bright’s  disease”  are  liable  to  grievous  con¬ 
gestion  and  inflammation,  uot  only  of  the 
kidneys  but  of  other  important  organs.  Coma, 
convulsions,  and  appoplexy  may  occur  as  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  malady  is  not  a  mere  kidney  ail¬ 
ment,  but  one  involving  the  decay  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body. 

“Bright’s  disease”  is  proverbially  hard  to 
cure.  Nay.  more  than  that,  it  is  generally 
pronounced  incurable.  As  soon  as  the  patient 
begins  to  show  clear  evidences  of  being  afflict¬ 
ed  with  this  malady,  the  doctors  give  him  up 
and  tell  him  to  prepare  for  death.  They  cau 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  do  something  to 
temporarily  arrest  his  inevitable  decay,  but 
beyond  this  they  give  him  no  hope.  An  emi¬ 
nent  physician  iti  a  recent  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  said:  “The  mod¬ 
ern  physician,  iu  his  multitudinous  drugs,  fiuds 
few  remedies.  *  *  *  Medicine  finds  its 

highest  triumphs  in  the  prevention,  not  in^the 
cure,  of  disease.  *  *  *  Who  cures  rheuma¬ 
tism,  or  typhoid  fever,  or  chronical  Bright’s 
disease?  *  *  *  and  yet,  who  refrains  from 
prescribing?” 

Now  we  will  all  agree  that  a  prevention  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  cure.  But  when  we  find 
some  fellow-mortal  actually  in  the  power  of  a 
terrible  disease,  “Bright’s”  for  instance,  it  is 
too  late  to  talk  of  preventive  measures. 
Something  must  be  done  towards  cure,  if  cure 
be  possible.  To  thousands  of  anxious  men  aud 
women  the  vital  question  to  day  is,  "Can 
Bright's  Disease  be  cured  f'  To  others,  means 
of  prevention  may  have  interest,  but  to  those 
ou  whom  the  disease  has  its  grip  the  question 
of  cure  is  a  personal  matter  of  life  or  death. 
All  who  arc  thus  concerned  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experience  of  u  gentleman  well 
kuown  in  Philadelphia  who  was  so  severely 
afflicted  with  “Bright’s  disease”  that  the  phy¬ 
sicians  gave  him  up.  His  present  condition 
of  heartiness  is  such  as  naturally  to  awaken 
curiosity  as  to  how  his  recovery  was  effected. 

Mr.  George  W.  Edwards  is  a  well  known 
Philadelphian,  now  in  middle  life.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  citizens  of 
the  Quaker  City,  who  did  much  to  improve 
the  place  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  hotels 
and  other  edifices  of  public  value  aud  perxim- 
neut  adornment.  Mr.  Fid  wards,  Sr.,  died 
about  twenty  years  ago,  of  Bright’s  disease, 
and  so  did  his  wife.  The  present  Mr.  Edwards 
thus  inherited  the  disease  from  both  father  and 


mother,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  was 
under  its  power  to  such  an  extent  that  he  be¬ 
came  a  confirmed  invalid,  with  but  little 
hope  of  recovery. 

One  of  our  editorial  staff  who  had  himself 
been  threatened  with  Bright’s  disease,  and 
was  anxious  to  see  a  man  who  had  been 
brought  out  of  it,  recently  satisfied  his  curios¬ 
ity  by  a  visit  bo  Mr.  Edwards.  On  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  that  gentleman  at  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  lie  thought  there  must  he  some  mistake 
in  tbe  person,  so  hearty  and  robust  did  Mr. 
Edwards  appear.  But  Mr,  Edwards  assured 
him  that  he  was  indeed  the  man,  aud  gave 
the  account  of  his  experience  much  as  follows: 

“Yes,  I  had  Bright’s  disease.  My  father 
and  mother  died  of  it;  so  did  two  of  my  broth¬ 
ers.  It  came  on  me  slowly  and  gradually 
I  passed  much  albumen,  and  many  epithelial 
casts,  which  are  the  surest  indications  of  the 
ravages  of  the  disease.  For  three  years  I  was 
so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
business.  I  was  utterly  exhausted.  Not 
only  was  I  uuable  to  walk  with  comfort,  but 
I  could  scarcely  walk  at  all.  I  averaged 
hardly  an  hour’s  sleep  in  twenty-four,  and 
even  that  little  was  broken  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Nearly  all  the  time  I  suffered  with 
severe  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head,  and  rheu¬ 
matic  paiu  in  my  joints.  My  digestion  was 
miserable.  I  was  nervous  and  continually 
disturbed,  At  the  St.  George’s  hotel,  where 
I  lived.  I  found  it  impossible  to  take  my  meals 
at  the  table,  for  my  nerves  were  in  such  a 
state  that  the  rattling  of  the  knives  and  forks 
distressed  mo  and  compelled  me  to  leave  the 
dining  room.  Tbe  little  I  was  able  to  eat  was 
brought  to  my  room.  I  could  take  a  little 
meat,  but  no  vegetables;  and  I  cau  assure 
you  that  eating  was  not  a  pleasure  to  me. 

“Did  I  take  much  medical  treatment?  Oh, 
yes,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  me  any 
apparent  good,  uuless,  perhaps,  iu  case  of  the 
last  physician  who  attended  me.  He 
brought  me  up  to  a  condition  in  which  there 
was  something  ia  me  for  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  to  take  hold  of.” 

“Compound  Oxygen?  Did  you  try  that;  and 
what  did  it  do  for  you?” 

“Yes,  that  was  wbat  brought  me  to  where 
you  see  me  now.  It  was  this  way:  1  was  in  a 
very  exhausted  condition,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hagen,  of  Front  street,  who  had  been  made  a 
new  man  by  it  told  me  that  lie  thought  there 
would  be  some  chance  for  me  if  1  would  try 
Compound  Oxygen.  The  prospect  did  not  at 
first  seem  very  encouraging,  yet  I  thought  I 
would  make  the  trial.  So  prostrated  was  I 
that  walking  from  the  St.  George  hotel  to 
Starkey  &  Palen’s  office,  which  is  not  over  half 
a  mile,  completely  used  me  up,  aud  I  had  to 
rest  for  two  hours  after  makiug  the  effort. 
This  was  my  first  attempt  at  going  out. 
After  this,  when  I  went  to  the  office  for  treat¬ 
ment,  I  took  a  cab,  for  the  first  few  visits. 
But  the  necessity  for  the  cab  did  not  last  a 
great  while.  The  compound  Oxygen  did  not 
begin  to  do  its  work  suddenly,  but  what  it  did 
it  did  well,  Iu  about  ten  days  the  severe 
pains  iu  my  head  were  greatly  relieved,  and  be¬ 
fore  mauy  more  days  they  were  gone.  Then 
I  began  to  gain  in  strength.  Gradually  the 
rheumatic  pains  went  away,  my  digestion  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  eating  was  not  the  torment 
it  had  been.  I  soon  became  aide  to  enjoy 
refreshing  sleep,  and  this  added  to  my  com¬ 
fort  and  gave  me  new  strength.” 

“For  two  months  I  took  the  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  at  Starkey  &  Palen’s  office,  daily  gain¬ 
ing.  When  I  first  begun  to  take  it  L  was  so 
weak  that  I  could  not  inhale  for  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  By  steady  practice 
and  with  increasing  streugth,  1  found  myself 
able  to  inhale  for  nearly  a  minute  at  a  time. 

I  began  in  March,  1882,  and  I  finished  in  May , 
By  this  time  I  was  so  well  that  1  needed  no 
more  treatment.” 

“Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
treatment  again?” 

“Never  but  once.  Then  I  thought  I  felt 
some  indication  of  a  return  of  my  old  trouble. 
The  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  for  a  very 
short  time  set  me  to  rights.  Now  1  am  able 
to  attend  to  business  regularly  and  cheerfully. 

1  live  iu  the  country  and  come  to  tosvn  every 
day.  I  sleep  souudly,  take  a  good  deal  of  ac¬ 
tive  exercise,  eat  pretty  much  everything  1 
want  and  my  digestion  is  good.  What  more 
can  I  ask  for?” 

You  are  n  firm  believer  iu  Compound 
Oxygen,  then,  Mr.  Fid  wards?” 

“Most  certainly  and  thoroughly.  After 
what  it  has  done  for  me  I  am  free  to  speak 
well  of  it,  aud  to  recommend  it  to  others  as  a 
great  vitalizor  aud  restorer.” 

Such  a  case  as  this  one  is  suroly  calculated 
to  make  people  think.  Thinking  is  good;  act¬ 
ing  is  better.  In  such  diseases  as  “Bright’s” 
there  is  no  time  to  bo  lost.  If  you  have  even 
the  slightest  indication  of  uu  attack  send  to 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1101?  Girard  Street, 
Philadelphia,  for  treatise  ou  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  and  inform  yourself  thoroughly  as  to  its 
^  nature  and  action,  It  will  be  mailed  free.— Adv. 
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PERSONALS. 


Thk  title  “Prince  of  Wales”  has  been  borne 
by  17  persons. 

Kaiskr  William’s  favorite  dessert  is  sponge 
cake  steeped  in  pine-apple  ruin. 

“Mark  Twain”  is  going  to  England  in  May 
to  give  readings  from  his  own  works. 

Andrew  Jackson’s  last  words  were  “Be 
good  children  and  we  will  all  meet  in  heaven.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Oukr,  the  naturalist  and 
Mexican  explorer,  is  short,  slender,  spirited- 
looking,  haudsome  and  very  dark. 

Gen.  Grant  gets  $500  for  each  of  his  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Century  Magazine.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  $60  a  page,  beginning  on  the  Shiloh 
paper. 

The  college  which  has  the  largest  number 
of  graduates  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  is 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Harvard  stands 
second,  Yale  third. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Reed  Stow  ell,  an  instructor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  author  of 
several  treatises  on  microscopical  subjects, 
has  been  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  of  London. 

Miss  Louise  Ford,  a  young  teacher  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  recently  marshalled  the  350 
children  in  the  school  building,  that  was  al¬ 
ready  a  sheet  of  flame,  with  such  order  and 
discipline  that  every  chilli  was  saved. 

Messrs.  George  R.  Fairbanks,  P.  P.  Bish¬ 
op,  E.  Bean  and  E.  M.  L’Engle  are  the  Com 
mittee  on  By-laws  which  is  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  Exchange,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Jacksonville  on  the  17th  inst. 


and  poultry. 


JKKJSKV  UK!*,  !’OL.4\D-nitNJL 
Hliltc,  It*  rk>liirr  X  Yorl- 
Aliin*  Pur*.  NiiiH  Witon  n.  I  uUwolrf 
im»I  llifonl  Down  Shrrpnftd  l.niubt 
SrntHi  (til  Icy  Shcplipnl  and 

Kintr  r  f'outtrr*  for  ( nlnlopu© 

VV.A1 LK  f.  liUUPES *  4  0. Philip* 


REGISTERED  SWINE 

Tharoii*Ji-lir»xl  Chester  While*.  **i>. 

_  luud-Uhlniin.  t  Imparted  ISvrk.lilr.-A 

True  pedigree  given  with  every  »1<1.  Strong,  healthy 

•look  only.  P u  rlty  guuruntecd.  Bond  stomp  for  new  Cota- 
Wgac.  O.  H.  Warrington,  box  Si,  W  eat  Cheater,  Pa 

EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

From  12  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

W.  B.  AJ LARK,  Groton  N.  Y, 

LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP' 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GR0W1RS. 


An  Oily,  Non-polHonoua  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  intestine  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sc  he  Ccke  roil  Scah  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soi.rtu.E  in  cold  w at  Kit,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  live  eertllleates. 

Pkwark  or  Wokthlkss  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author- 
lzed  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  clrcu 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SOiV, 

Manxi/acturcra, 

Doncaster,  England!  and  173  Norlh  1  lltb 
Ht.,  ItrooUlyu,  E.  II.,  N  V  t\  O.  Box  i. 

LINSEED  MEAL 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  Is  the  product  of  puro  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  Being  Its  other  name. 

I  he  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
louBof  all  foods  [<  tmenuAC  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
Portion  of  nitrogenous  sntisianee: 

The  effects  of  Vllrogeuous  Foods,  such  as  Linsked 
•ukal,  may  i»e  briefly  suuiuied  up  ns  follows: 

1.  red  with  htruw  or  other  coarse  fodder  they  no- 
*^'.1  mu1  TnlUe  a»  food  not  attaloalile  In  any  other  wav. 
o  Add  ri  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

,  ,uv  0,1  "ckIi  and  ful  rapidly, 

!•  They  promote  n  healiliy  activity  in  all  the  or  inns. 
They  locreuso  the  fertility  of  the  soil  tty  enrich- 
,nF  D’o  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

Prt’yiSOt  dlsrttjni  by  keeping  tile  organs  In  a 
?•’  ‘;o,,,Hllon  l.lnseed  Meal  hue  been  frequently 
used  in  nog  Cholera. and  has  never  fulled  to  prevent 
us  sun-ini. 

...I.1  V?  J*6nost  needless  to  say,  that  In  order  to  derive 
,”}<.h  benefit  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  it  must  be 
fed  in  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  protliably  be  LlNSKKti 

lliM*  in  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
JfW”1*'  Orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
or  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  To.,  Cleveland.  Olilo 
.  I’uledo  l.luseed  Oil  (  »..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linared  Oil  Co-.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

...  •  Evans  iSf  C«.,  1  udiinmpoli-,  (ml. 

cLii1*"'  «»• »  Co  .  rtt.  Foul,  ill iuu. 

Linoeed  OU  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Lea  vcnvvoi  I  h,  linn. 

r  s’  p  p  ,  i.r.  Afl  follows: 

j  y  ZmyA0,1:1'11*  co  -  1%  St-,  N.  Y.  City. 

J  cmittitjn  1  ?i9r  ,N.°-  -  0,1,1  H  Iu,lla  st-.  Boston, 
JnmrtM  ‘v  Kwhburg.  Mass. 

JOHN  A/A(f.  Norristown,  Demi. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING ! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANGHIONI 

I'raetical  Swing  Stanchion  I  n  vented.  Thou- 

ed  bl  RKonraLHi^oa Cln'ulltr  tr*°-  Manufaetur- 
UU  BROOltiSftPARSONS.AddlBOU,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


PROFESSOR 


?U0SPHAT;c 

CAKING  1 


POWDER! 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  hisenit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree 

RumfordObemical  Works.  Providence,  R,  I. 

H.  1*1.  ANTHONY  Ae’t  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  V. 

^^f^FREE'!  FREE!  ^1'^“ 

LA  N  0.  I  uu-ht— ,  CliuiuM,  King-,  mul  lOo 

•f  'th.r  ii •(.'ful  nr,.  I,,  aboulutely  l-  reel 
•>«>  Klpgunt.  Onlil  l.i-iit'  Kiulioucii 
ami  Mouvvnir  Curds  wuh  your  mime 
.  In  New  ocrlpt  Type,  Ida.,  8  puck*  »ih! 

It  Klegmit  French  Hollo  will,  ward  robe  I  1114  plwM,  80c 
it  puck"  »ud  thU  beautiful  liolled  Gobi  King,  80e.  Our 
"tylrtuf  [upitrh'il.  hulin  I-'rluge  «jjiI  IL-nl  silk  FloriiU 
are  initiimiLd.  Fall ludrurtlgi^ Uu  i.< mblalii  .11  l..- 
»buvu  urllelcH  free,  aim  a  full  line  i>f  «n  ill  pie#  free  with 
every  nrile-r.  tie  wtnl  AgrriK  Amt  olT.r  Knld  to  thane 
who  neck  It,  Agent*  make  i*f».oo  prr  ’!•  V  h*mlllng«ur 
Mmfntoneef  nea  t  ml»« lull i  iipoUnnuy  m  thh  otfer 
retK  uled.  .  Aililre**  WI 


gmidk 

may  not  be  .  _ 
M  VNl  F VCTUI 


..  A  (I  lire**"  'WEST  HAVEN 
i.NU  WUUKS,  Went  Ituven. Conu. 


CANADIAN  I  NLKACHED  AS11ES.-I  am 

prepared  to  fnrntsli  reijpotjHlbie  parties  with  nnleach- 
<'il  A.ihesoftht  best  guallti  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  K.  It.  Lalor.  Dunnvillc,  Ontario,  Canada, 

FIRE!  FIRE!!  FIRE!!! 

Strawberries  grown  by  an  entire  new  process, 
which  saves  nt  least  73  percent,  of  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  Of  eub  I  ration  annually.  It  destroys  Insects, 
Weeds,  Grass  Seeds,  etc.  Stives  Runner  cutting  and 
resetting  oftener  than  once  In  eight  xears  I  have 
the  largest  and  healthiest  vines  In  this  section,  and 
the  total  cost  Of  cultivation  has  been  less  than  $-1  Ull 
per  uere  this  season.  I  have  for  .141.’  hundreds  of 
thousands  uf  strawberry,  Black  mid  Red 
Raspberry  1'lunig.  my  own  growing, all  warrant¬ 
ed  pure  stock  and  No.  I  plants 
The  above  system  free  to  every  purchaser  of  $2.0(1 
worth  of  plants-  to  others.  $Li.Ki.  Send  for  Price  List 
of  Plants  and  further  particulars. 

FRED  1  I  CIA, 

_ Flushing.  Uchphi-p  Co.,  Mich. 

-A--  K-  MATTHEWS’ 

New  Seed  Drill. 

The  Latest  Improvement  in  Gar¬ 
den  Seeders:  made  by  the 
oldest  manufacturer  In  the, 
business;  don't  buy  tin*  old 
patterns  when  yon  can  have 
the  new  at  the  siirnejirlce. 

Also  our  “  LITTLE  OEM."  never  before  offered, 
a  reliable  cheap  drill  at  half  the  price  of  others. 
Send  for  circulars  In  manufacturers. 

_ SMALL  &  MATTHEWS,  Boston. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’i 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  A  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pact  tic  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Olty  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  lu  Union  Ltepota  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison. 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  tratus  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  lu  the  Far  West,  Shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  the  South- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Rouud  Trip  tickets  ab 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  ltmlth  and  Fleasurw 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  SouthWeel,  Including 
the  Mountains  of  CIO  LOR  A  IML  the  Valley  of  th* 
Vosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  lu  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Rail  road  Lauds  la 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  acid  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
nr  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Bluest  Equipped  Railroad  In  the  World  for 
all  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  this  Hue  for  sate  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  OtUceo  lu  the  Uulted  Slates  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTT  hi  R, 

Vlce-Pres.  audueu.  Manager. 

PEKGKVAL  LOWELL, 

Oeu.  Paaa.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  U,  A.  BEAN,  Geu.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

Broadway.  New  York,  and 
Waattingtou  8k.  Boston. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  your  hogs  in  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

It  is  the  only  remedy  r-bat  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It.  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  gelling  it  w  hether  diseased  nr  notl  will  gain 
more  ihnn  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gamins  one. 

- — —  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE! 

t.'1  r U/ !ht £rn<  f  ?farkJ  ,  Hannibal.  Mo.,  June  20.  h*4. 

t  TtiUl®  'I"<  RftBiedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hug  Cholera, 

r  humlrod  Doil-'itv;  $**00'  worth  of  hogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 

"'r  1  ’”1  n'“!e‘iy  While  Ihey  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  ami  from  the 
'  .  1  IM^  t,le  Bcrncfly,  t  have  not  lost  a  Ifog;  In  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
ltJli,'!’  nnly  cost  me  and  I  am  sum  It  has  saved  me  from  g-w  to  $.1000.  FRA  XK  LEE. 

BFWARF  flF  IMITATIONS  •■Immitig  to  be  the  same  as  Hans’  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 
Uoir*  n  Size  and  directions  of  niy  well  known  packages. 

,  lx  E  A  □  MY  PROPOSITI  ON. — When  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive.  I  will  insure  hogs 
oy  the  bead  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  ulinoney  to  makesueh  insurance  good.  If  any  bogs 
die,  they  will  he  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  ran  refer  to  any  hanker  or  Mercantile  Ageocvat 
fndlariapolls  for  ruy  financial  standing  and  integrlt}'. 

I  RK  US.  50  cent*.  $1.25  and  *‘2.30  per  box,  according  to  size.  35  lb,  cans  112.50.  The  largest 
sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 

>11  ’t  kTMHtl  it.  Or  trot  ft  for  vmi  onj  urmiu  trnn  a  ,-d.nan  « vs  .7 *1  ^ 


xxx,  .  I  M.juiiui.rti  1«JVII*  D'furr.  1  ui>  MHC'tiuiia  in  c»uu  r*.ttKF.  21  juur  liruui'lHL  or 

general  store  don  t  keep  it,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  cotiseuuently 
ullerlor  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  fill  vour  order.  • 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NewStyb,  Kmlx>*«,]  ltld.bn  N'im<  and  Chenuo  Visiting 
OanU  no  i  alike,  name  on. :  tic.,  lSpack*$L  Warranted  liest 
•old.  Sample  Book,  Ac.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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p  I  *D  T\Q  dcaiirns,  little  HeAuties,  Gold 

bARUd  Chroma,  Ver sen.  Mottoes  Htul  Hidden  Name, 
>v1th  an  elfguotprlM,  10c,  Ivory  Card  Co„  Ciintonville,  CL 

■■machinery 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

I  N  THE 
WORLD 


Auurrs. 

i.W.  PEN  FIE  _ 

SON,WlllouSM.7.0. 


P.  O.  Box  60 


NEW  MYERS’  HAY  CARRIER 


Iron  or  Wood  Track 

A  olirl t,K.n oh  or  litili 


Myers'  Reversible  Carrier? 

bkJL  t\  ,7  le  H,irnpl*-st  Farrier^  made 
....J,  \_)  Double  and  Single  Harpoon  1U\ 

MAUt..  w  povgs  Pulleys.  Grapples.  Mvere 
Force  Pumps, etc.  illustrated  Price  List  sent  free. 

Address  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  O 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


Especially  adapted  for  purpose 
W  rough 


j68 

requiring' light  power.  Wrought 
iron  boilers— tested,  inspect¬ 
ed  a  d  insured  puvnble  to 
the  purchaser.  Guaranteed 
os  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soou  as  recefved. 

:l  Horse  Pow-kr,  .  GSsu.ou. 

n  *•  *•  30C.no. 

7  “  “  375  00. 

10  **  *■  5/0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO  , 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


RADLEY’S 
SUPERPHOSPHATl 
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For  nearl/  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley's  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
in  the  market.  Based  upon  no  vague,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  not  »n  experimental  ie*  ti  liter,  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  and  tluctnating  valoe,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality  ,  condition  and 
value,  i  t  contains  all  the  e, eiuents  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  aJI  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  tc  any  address. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co,,  SSaM8?-. , 


LAST  CHANCE 

lo  obtain  Government  Lands  free— that  are  suitable 
for  general  farming  and  stock  raising  purposes— before 
change  of  laws  as  per  bills  now  pending  in  C  ongress 

IN  THE  DEVILS  LAKE, 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

NORTH  IpDCO&T'r.Vi 

DAKOTA  HurlLu  Lake,  Dakota. 

Over  2,000,000  Acres  of  K.  R  Lands  in  Minne¬ 
sota  at  the  low  price  of  #3.0Q  per  acre  and  upwards. 
Sectional  Map  and  full  particulars  mailed 
tree  to  any  address  by  C.  H.  WARREN, 

Gen’ l  Pass.  Agent.  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and 
Manitoba  R.  R.,  St.  Paui,  Minn. 


dfi  Ridden  Name  and  Em. 

—  V  b<>ia*d  CiriU  and  this  Pro  - 
f-im,  Svbet  12c,  or  ?  pks.,  3  Sadi- 
-ts,  I -i Sanijde  |C"  -  and  .his 
P..irl  R  -  r  ti<r  •*  I ,  Bo*  of  Paint*  ■ 

1^'.  Clinton  &  Co..  North  Haven.,  Ct. 


AGENTS  wanted  for  PINKLItTON’S 

- r«r  the  REBELLION,  the 

most  thrilling  war  bonk  ever 

’ published.  PuuKrsFLY  U-i.csin.vrED. 
Absolutely  tha  cworM  book  to  sn/l  rvpr  kunirn!  For 
full  part-ioulars.  special  temtorv  and  terms  to  agents 
address  G.  W.C’ARLETON  A  CO.,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


-••>  AGENTS  w: 

4VSPY1 


FREE  Silks  for  Patchwork.  j 

Aiij  t  .dy  ErifJin*;  1-k  *•  -  t-**  turt*-  j  J 

month*  vjS«crTt»t  ou  to  th,.  Home  Guest*  nur  Po^tilxn*  *  , 


si2e  2Ux  20*  and  l  Benk  of  F^tmr.v  Work,  n^r  s-itchf*,  doims,  Ac, 

TH3  B.  L.  SPSNCEB  CO..  HAKT?Q£D.  COInN. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CD’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

p  Used  by  best  Cresm- 

K  1  1  I  I  fTeriea  and  Dairies  BE- 
W  *  CAUSE  u  is  the  3trong- 

I  est,  the  Purest,  ihe 

l/U  IV  Brightest  and  the  Beat. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
tsrit  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.jfcJ 

Ifc  is  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  new  one  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  It  cannot  change. 

—  MAKES  — 

tyUEWABE  of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
oolors.  for  they  get  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

See  that  oar  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som,  is  oa  the  box,  and.  the  signature  of  Weils, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  is  on  thebattleand  TA-aE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  X/  |—  |  ■  1  tf 

does  not  keep  it,  write  Y  L  L  Vf 

-.is  to  know  where  and 
how  to  get  it  without 
extra  expense. 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 

Pour  sizes,  15c.  25c.  50c.  51.00. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BUTTER 


ft  n  rxM.t  Hidden  -Vn  w,  l  V  It  US 

Agts.  Sample  Kook,  furl  Ic.  -to:is  -  .Vt  Kmh 
fit  i/r«  tv.  irtmiiJ  UKDtO.  blBTlirnP'klilSj 


l  x.  ,1 

TOM 


RlLoPUKEa 

U  U  CAVUGS  UNO  PLASTER 

Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  Plants 
early  start,  improves  quahty,  in c reuses  yield.  L 
freight*  to  all  points.  Furiners’  Alonioravdaiu 
Hook  •-enl  FUEL,  t'omsooi.-o  r.  ~i 

I'AYI'GA  PIASTER  CO. , Union  Sprin.--  N  V 

A  fffint \  Noxv  Sa,n  Plt‘  Book  A  a* Lovely  Chromos  with 
HgCll  l  a  Dame,  lue.  K.  H.  Pakdek,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


INCUBATORS 

Jk  them.  Send  for  deserintive  . 


BATIN'  Improved 

are  the  ta-,L  ti  - ukm,  *  1  s 

to  914HI.  100  io  1090 

egg».  Warrunled.  J.U 
,  .  .  BsxKl*ltSS  of P*.>i:i.TKvaae 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  anti  remmonika 
JOSEPH  I.  BATES  A  CO.,  WEYMOUTH,  MAid. 


FOWLER’S 


HAY  CARRIERS 

FORKS  A  PI  LLEYS. 

The  best  in  use,  and  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  Is 
claimed  for  it.  Send  for  circular  to 

GKO  H.  FOWLER. 
Taukhauuuck  Falla,  N.  Y, 


1  HAY  CARRIER. 

W  arrantea  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


Farmers  wanting  Haying  Toots,  send 
for  Illustrated  Price  List,  It  will  pay  you. 

Ilia  Discount  for  Early  Orders. 
GEO.W.R1NG,  Box  eoi.Marlou.O. 


CLOVER  & 
CRASS 


SiiMR 


WH  EEL- 
BARROW 

The  ohly  machine  that  will  \  /VNJ’iinp'.e  Md  dura, 
•neeeasfulty  sow  Clover.  Tim-  \/\  / hlc  in  cons  rue- 
othy, Hungarian  MillcK.  UcduAL  \J  tlon.  Fer  d  posi- 
Top  and  Flax.  Indi-pensuble  '  tiv^-ond  uniform- 
in  windy  weather  when  1n>pos-ibte  lo  sow  hv  hand. 
Send  for  circular  describing  latest  IniprovV-ments 
Man'f'd by O.  E. THOM PSON,YD9ilanti. Mich 


REID’il 

CREAMERY 

XL w  ns  u  iku>  tioi.D 

BUTTER 
SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER 

■o«t  EffretU*  ud  Caarealrnt,  xIm 

Power  Workers,  Butter  PrinW 
*ra,  Kbipping  Boxce,  etc. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S  16th  Street,  Ph!!a,  Pa- 


1  VlrgliitniFarma.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BL1S8,  Lenttalia,  Vu. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


J^mttortms. 


Little  Nell:  “Mamma  gave  me  a  straw¬ 
berry,  Ain’t  it  big  ?”  Little  Jack :  “She  gave 
me  one,  too.  Here  it  is.  It’s  just  as  big  as 
yours.  Little  Nell:  Ain’t  that  nice?  Let’s 
pretend  it’s  a  strawberry7  festival!”  Little 
Jack:  “But  it  don’t  seem  like  a  festival!” 
Little  Nell:  “Why  don’t  it?*'  Little  Jack: 
“There’s  too  many  strawberries.” 

In  The  Theatre —“Such  a  figure!  Such 
grace  and  ease !  1  never  saw  a  woman  before 
that  I  really  could  love.”— “Do  you  think  so?” 
observed  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  sat 
next  to  him  — “Indeed  I  do.  She  has  captiva¬ 
ted  me.  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  her.” — “You  can  meet  her  for  less  than 
that.  I’ll  introduce  you  if  you  like.” — “You! 
You  would  earn  my  everlasting  gratitude. 
Do  you  know  her  well?” — “I  ought  to.  She’s 
my  grandmother.” 


^UiscjeHanmt'P 


I  bad  severe  attacks  of  gravel  and  kidney  trouble; 
was  unable  to  get  a  medicine  or  doctor  to  cure  me 
until  I  used  Hup  Bitters,  amt  they  cured  me  Jti  a 
short  time. —A  DrsTismJisHED  Lawyer  op  Ways*  Co.. 
N.  V. 

Colorless  and  Coi.n.— a  young  girl  deeply  regret- 
ed  that  she  was  so  colorless  and  cold.  Her  face  was 
too  white,  and  her  bauds  and  feet  Telt  as  though  the 
blood  did  not  circulate.  After  oue  "bottle  or  Hop 
Bitters  laid  been  taken  she  was  the  rosiest  and  health¬ 
iest  girl  tti  the  town.  With  a  vivacity  and  ehierful- 
ness  of  mind  gratifying  to  her  friends 

GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES, 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
feted.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Toils 
and  C'oiiees.and  secure  a  beauti- 
fill  Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
■  Tea  Set,  err  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rosa  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mcea 
Decorated  Toilet  Set .  i  or  f  nllparticularK  address 

fTHE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL. 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  lu  the  world,  because,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  DHliea  Hit  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  tin;  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
r.uiiiiAVK-*,  mass.,  c.  s.  a- 


Entirely  new.  Nothing  like-  it.  Una  no  equal. 

Easy  to  handle,  nml  doe-  most  perfect  work. 

II  Is  under  complete  control  of  the  driver,  the  levers 
enabling  lilm  to  control  its  operations  with  certain¬ 
ty.  Perfectly  balanced  and  works  without  strain  on 
the  horses’  necks,  and  absolutely  no  side-draft. 

Mr.  Green,  by  a  very  simple  device,  lias  swung  a 
swivel  plow  to' a  sulky. 

No  more  dca  j  furrows.  Hide  when  you  can,  and 
work  with  ease  and  comfort.  By  the  most  simple 
arrangement  the  drlvpr  eon  raise  or  lower  the  plow 
while  sitting  lu  his  seat,.  With  this  plow  one  can 
drive  close  to  the  fence  and  turn  furrows  from  the 
fence.  No  landstde  sulky  can  do  this. 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

HIGGANUM.  CONN.. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  General  List  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  implements. 


TUB  Aspwall  Potato  Planter. 


You  van  ride  and  plant  Elm  Acres  per  day. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  188S. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspinwall.  bend  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’f’g  CO. 

Three  Rivera.  Itlich. 

FARMS  IN  MICHIGAN 

FOR  SALE. 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  of  over  200  Farms.  List 
and  Map  of  Michigan  for  tree  distribution.  Address 

GEO.  W.  HNOVEK, 

Real  Estate  m,d  Laud  Agent, 

103  Griswold  Si  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOTLESTOWN  HOUSE  HOtJE' 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  flmplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
Ooylesto wn  Junior  Tb realtor  and  Cleaner 
ess  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  lll;l,NHi/ER.  g 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Go  ,  Pa. 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  11.  P.  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  I-  fL  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  elmultanimus  lever  set  head 
blocks.  2-H-lneo  arbor,  »  changes 
feed:  >awyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
bO-lnob  solid  saw,  so  ft.  s  inch  1-ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  tom- 

Sletc  for  operation,  $1,100  on  cars. 

uglne  on  skids.  $!fl®  less.  Engine, 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keepup  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

II.  W.  I'AVNE  &  HONS, 
Elmira.  N.  Y.<  Bo*  841. 

Shafting.  Pullpys,  and  Hangers 
Manufacture,,,  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  800  H.  P. 


Grain  talers,  Horse  PowerslHnginee, 

Highest  prize  awarded  those  machines  at  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  cncnpciiug.  .  , 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’l  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE.  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N.  V. 

Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  A  Saw-Mill. 


This  la  a  big  crop,  but  It  was  raised  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and  took  the  first  premium.  How  It  was  done, 
may  be  seen  by  reading  the  sworn  statement  In  the  Stoekbrldge  pamphlet,  page  13.  We  do  not  claim  that 
tois  can  t>«-  done  every  year,  and  certainly  not  bj  every  farmer,  but  it  has  been  approached  by  many  farmers 
who  have  used  the  Stoekbrldge  Grass  Topl>rcss'ug.  Till*  fertilizer  has  beeu  a  auoeees  from  the  first,  bocanse 


Says  About  the  Stockbridge  Theory. 


PRICE  REDUCED. 


year. 


CRASS  TOP-DRESSING. 


“In  regard  to  commercial  fertilizers,  having  spoken  in  a  general  way,  let  us  advance  a  step  towards  the 
Stoekbrldge  theory.  This,  as  you  well  know,  Is  that  by  analysis  ihey  find  that  each  plant  has  certain  elements 
and  combines  them  In  certain  proportions,  so  that,  if  I  feed  those  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  I  get 
that  crop,  Increasing  tbpm  as  the  crop  wants  them.  So  Professor  Stoekbrldge  makes  a  formula  to  apply  to 
different  crops.  Now  ibat  In  general  I  endorse.  I  think  that  In  general  he  Is  correct.  We  all  know  that 
certain  crops  like  ashes,  and  thrive  on  (hem,  Certain  crops  are  especially  hungry  for  ammonia.  We  know 
that  different  crops  like  different  proportions  of  those  elements."  This  convention  at  which  Mr.  Gregory 
gave  lila  experience  was  composed  of  a  large  number  of  practical  Essex  County  farmers,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  their  discussion  was  In  favor  of  special  fertilizers,  which  seem  to  be  growing  In  popularity  every 


^  GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SMELLERS. 

Cheapest  and  Best  In  llie 
world.  1  llustrat-  r 
ed  circular  free.  (re- 

k  ,ff  mm  &  son  RCTJP 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  I  '^a 

Mention  thin  paper.  4-^^^ 


What  James  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 


it  Is  made  especially  for  Top-Dressing  Grass.  It  is  composed  largely  of  chemicals  which,  when  applied  to  the 


surface,  do  not  evaporate  or  lose  their  virtue,  as  Is  the  case  when  u  fertilizer  composed  of  animal  matter  Is 
applied  to  the  surface.  It  is  a  special  manure  for  grass  top-dressing.  In  which  the  form  of  the  ammonia  used 
is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  amount.  Aft  the  price  of  this  fertilizer  ha*  been  reduced  this  year  five  dollars 


per  ton,  it  will  have  a  greatly  increased  sale.  ^ 

m™  try  a  bag  of  it  early,  «  Macomber  s  Hand  Planter 


The  best  In  lhe  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  lt>  report  for 
IsS4.  says:  “It  Is  really  lhe  greatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  money  l  here  ever  beoome  fully  acquainted 
with.’’  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

S.  M.  MACO.ll  HER  A  CO..  Grand  tali',  Vi. 


CHALLENGE  WIND  BULL. 

-tsjiv  Over  lO.OOh  In  actual  use.  Victorious 

/ VSy-,  .  at  all  fairs.  Found  in  every  State 

'"A.v'.yf  and  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  It  Is  a 
section  wheel  has  bceu  made  by  us 
J  for  ten  year*:  In  nl  that  time  not 

_  once  blown  down  without  tower 

breaking— a  record  uoothcr  mill  can 
allow.  Wii  leave  It  to  the  nubile  to 
determine  their  merits.  MlUsscnton 
30  days*  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Sbellers,  &c..  &c. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
Ml  LI.  CO.,  Batavia,  III 


MILKING  TUBES 

For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  25  cents.  Mailed  to  any  address  ou  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  Circular,  and  stir 


Mailed  Free  to  all  who  apply. 
Our  Seeds  are  the  BEST. 


SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885, 

‘SSmr  Bartlett  &  Dow,  Seed  Lll  wIeLlI'm  A  Ssf.!' 


For  very  early  sweet  corn,  plant  Tom  Thumb  and  Pee  &  Kay.  The 
1  A  muskmelon  is  the  Surjnine.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato. 

W  For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


FUN 


Bro,  Jonathan’s  Jokes 


rH  Yl  ililpageH.  niuslrnb  (1.  Scut. 

^  Postpaid. ibrTwel vp rents. 

Kxct*l»Ior  Puhlhhlng  lion  so,  S9  A  3 1  BwItmanSU,  New  York. 

niioori  I  0  Ofl  JO  Just  iMimd-  Seutfree 

RUoSELL  &  UU.  S 

m  ■■  ma  |  |  ■  Machines,  Hoi'*.; 

fl  N  l\l  I  I  A  I  Powsrn,  S»w- 

millUnki  Mill*  and  £ugln«i 
for  Farm  and  Plantation  use.  Address  ‘A 
.N»uic tLii RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. nJS&ofiZ: 

A  Ural  elna»  Fnrm  <>t  2no  acres. 
The  beHt  of  land,  properly  divided  In  nieudow,  pas¬ 
ture  and  wood.  Plenty  <>f  water,  river  and  springs. 
Two  Gcul  Houses  (one  of  them  U  the  birth  pluee  of 
Hon.  Edward  Plerpoutl,  four  large  barns,  too  nottse, 
and  all  other  neenttiurv  buildings.  »lx  miles  from 
New  Haven:  one  mile  from  station  of  N.  Y.  nud  B. 
Air  Line  It.  U  ,  and  two  miles  from  N  Y  ,  N .  H  ,  <V  H. 
R.  R.  This  property  Is  strictly  first  class  lu  every 
way,  and  euliubfe  for  a  stock  or  dairy  turm.u  large 
quantity  of  milk  1»  now  being  furnished  for  New 
Haven  market.  II.  1*.  Ilondley,  New  Haven, Conn. 


B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  Vork. 


FI  LLD’8 

■ELL  FORCE  PUMP 


BURRELL  S  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  *M>  CHEESK 
most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  Also  General  Agents  for 

OBNTHIFUOAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

New'  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodderor  Silage.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


Is  a  sure  proteetlon  against  fire. 
Thousands  of  them  lu  use.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  cheapest  and  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

K1EI.D  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Lock  nor'.  N.  Y . 


V  ICK’S 


Flower  and  C  Li  LinCS 
Vegetable 

All  in  want  of  PURE  SEEDS  for  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  Plants  for  the  House, 
Lawn,  or  Garden,  SEED  POTATOES,  or  Grains  for  the  Garden,  Field,  or  Farm,  should  send 
10  cents  at  once  for  Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  which  contains  full  descriptions  with  illustrations  and 
prices.  The  ten  cents  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  us. 

buy  vick's  seeds  at  headquakters.  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  21,  1885 


PRICE  FIT  E  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1SSS,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  otflce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


soluble  and  digestible  form  before  it  can  be 
elaborated  by  the  organs  of  the  cow  into  the 
caseineof  the  milk.  The  food  must  be  free  from 
rank  flavors  and  odors  or  they  will  appear  in 
the  milk.  Ferments  in  the  food  are  also  car¬ 
ried  into  the  milk — as  the  flavor  and  odor  of 
onions,  and  the  ferments  in  sour  distillery 
and  glucose  refuse,  and  in  stagnant  water. 
Taints  are  also  developed  in  milk  by  its  not 
being  properly  aired  and  cooled,  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  incipient  decomposition:  they 
are  also  absorbed  from  the  .surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  healthy  cows 
in  good  condition,  clean  sweet  food  and 
water,  careful  handling,  and  cleanly  surround¬ 
ings,  are  ueeessary  for  the  production  and 
delivery  of  good  sound  milk.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  composition  of  milk 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  diagram 
prepared  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Stnrtevant: 


and  then  she  would  jump  ud  and  catch  the 
branch  with  her  teeth,  and  standing  on  her 
hind  legs  shake  off  the  apples  for  herself  and 
her  pigs,  1  have  seen  pigs  look  for  a  low  place 
in  the  wall  to  climb  over,  or  for  a  weak  place 
in  the  fence  to  break  through.  It  may  be  in¬ 
stinct  which  makes  them  eat  salt  every  day- 
just  a  little— or  to  eat  charcoal  and  sulphur  to 
correct  the  acidity  of  their  stomachs;  but  how 
could  instinct  teach  that  pig  to  calculate  on 
the  hight  of  the  apples  and  to  measure  the 
distance. 

A  little  enthusiasm  goes  a  great  way  in  the 
rearing  of  stock,  and  I  think  no  one  can  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  he  takes  enthusiasm  in,  and  has 
an  affection  for  the  animals,  and  can  see 
in  them  things  of  interest.  It  is  easy 
to  tame  pigs  and  make  them  gentle.  Very 
few  ever  take  the  trouble,  and  when  the 


This  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  every 
one  who  produces  or  handles  milk.  It  will 
show  him  what  a  complex  and  delicate  com¬ 
pound  it  Is.  Not  only  must  milk  for  cheese 
making — and  more  especially  for  butter  mak¬ 
ing — be  free  from  bad  flavors  and  odors  (some 
of  which  may  be  worked  out  of  cheese,  but 
not  out  of  butter,  because  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  fat  clings  to  them),  but  not  too  old 
and  close  to  souring.  While  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  some  age  is  an  advantage  to 
milk  in  cheese-making,  all  cheese  makers 
dread  sour  milk.  They  like  to  have  the  milk 
“ripened,”  as  they  call  it,  but  they  want  it 
sweet.  Of  what  the  ripening  consists,  they 
do  not  pretend  to  say,  though  they  know  it 
hastens  curding  and  appears  to  give  firmness, 
if  not  quality.  As  there  is  a  small  portion  of 
rennet  in  all  milk — sometimes  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  coagulation  without  any  addition — I 
suspect  the  “ripeniug”  consists  of  its  action. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


JERSEY  COW  MOLLIE  GARFIELD 


rS  the  years  go  by,  the  value 
of  pedigree  in  the  dairy  cow 
grows  less  and  less,  and  in 
proportion  the  test  at  the 
churn  gains  in  importance. 
Many  once  famous  and  high- 
priced  families  of  Jerseys  are 
’*•  becoming  unknown,  and  the 

cows,  and  the  families  of  the  cows,  that  make 
from  14  pounds  of  butter  per  week  and  up  ward , 
are  .those  that  command  attention.  We  show 
this  week  at  Fig.  109,  on  this  page,  the  Jersey 
eow  Mollie  Garfield,  12172,  the  property  of 
F.  S.  Peer,  Mt.,  Morris,  New 
York.  While  she  traces  back 
to  John  LeBas  398  and  Pilot 
Boy  3,  she  performs,  at  the 
milk  pail  and  churn,  in  a  way 
to  entitle  her  to  be  placed 
amidst  the  good  butter  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  1881,  for  the 
month  of  July,  she  made  an 
aggregate  of  82  pounds  of 
butter,  and  again  in  ’82,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  she 
made  81  pounds,  being  an 
average  of  over  two  pounds 
ten  ounces  daily.  She  is 
somewhat  over  eight  years 
old,  of  a  dark  fawn  color 
with  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  milk  veins,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  very 
accurate  cut,  made  from  a 
photograph.  She  has  a  ,  --V 

daughter  Mollie  Garfield  2d,  .  ,  ^3 

18602,  that  made  last  Summer  JNjsE 

16  pounds  four  ouuces  of  but-  V 

ter  per  week,  and  another 
that  made  15  pounds  seven  ■ ,  7-\A 

ounces.  While,  as  is  well 
known,  we  have  never  ca¬ 
tered  to  the  Jersey  boom,  we  ' 

believe  that  a  judicious  in-  ..n.  M 

fusion  of  the  Jersey  blood 
into  our  dairy  herds  is  ad¬ 
visable,  now  that  bulla  of 
this  breed  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  prices. 


quo  suuws  hub  nature  to  in- 
Jk  truders,  she  is  considered 

"ugly.”  Sows  may  be  fero- 
¥  cions  sometimes,  frenzied 

k,  with  fever  and  poor  care,  but 

when  they  are  petted  before- 
HL  hand  and  learn  to  know  their 

master,  they  are  generally 
gentle  and  will  allow  their 
young  to  be  bandied,  and 
rjy  m»ke  no  opposition  to  a  per- 
son  entering  their  pen.  Pigs 
are  quite  social  in  their  way, 
and  really  like  to  be  petted. 
To  be  scratched  is  their  de_ 
light,  and  they  wifi  come 
from  any  distance  at  the  cal] 
of  those  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted.  I  had  a  favorite 
pig  once,  “Queen  Victoria,” 
which  used  to  go  to  the  fields 
with  me  and  come  home 
when  I  did  for  dinner,  and 
return  again  in  the  afternoon. 
This  pig  seemed  to  enjoy 
being  talked  to,  and  would 
answer  when  spoken  to,  with 
a  significant  grunt.  She 
would  lie  down  when  told  and 
do  quite  a  number  of  things 
she  had  learned.  She  was  the 
founder  of  my  Victoria  breed, 
and  I  shall  always  esteem 
them  more  on  account  of 
their  intelligent  progenitor. 
A  boar  may  be  trained 
when  young  to  be  perfectly  manageable 
and  to  mind  “at  the  word.”  If  such  an 
animal  is  to  be  kept  for  several  years,  it  is 
time  well  spent,  when  he  is  small,  to  hold  him 
occasionally  and  so  tram  him  that  he  will  be 
gentle  and  easily  handled  wheu  older.  A 
headstrong  and  vicious  boar  is  a  nuisance  and 
dangerous.  I  have  seen  a  learned  pig  play 
cards  and  pick  out  any  number  when  told* 
Whether  this  was  a  trick  of  the  owner  or  the 
memory  of  the  pig,  it  was  smart.  Let  the  pig 
go  up  a  little  higher  in  appreciation. 


Norkev 


MOLLIE  GARFIELD.  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  109. 


Because  of  this  action,  the  milk  is  so  much 
nearer  coagulation,  and  hence  the  greater 
rapidity  with  which  the  milk  works. 


CHEESE-MAKING— NO.  2, 


T.  D.  CURTIS 


MILK. 

The  quality  of  milk  depends  very  largely 
on  the  condition  of  the  cow,  and  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  food.  If  she  is  starving,  she  can¬ 
not  give  rich  and  wholesome  milk.  She  can¬ 
not  keep  in  good  condition  on  poor  feed,  or 
on  feed  in  which  the  flesh  and  fat-producing 
elements  are  out  of  proportion.  She  must 
have  good  feed  in  proper  quantity,  uod  must 
also  have  clean  water  in  abundance.  The 
milk  is  elaborated  from  the  food  eaten  and  tbe 
water  drank,  and  must  of  necessity  partake  of 
the  character  of  both.  No  alchemy  of  the 
cow’s  system  rau  make  good  milk  out  of  poor 
food,  any  more  than  a  cider  mill  can  turn  out 
souud  cider  from  rotten  apples.  Aside  from 
the  influence  of  breed,  the  quality  of  the 
iuilk  depends  solely  on  the  quality  of  the 
food  and  drink.  Hearty,  nitrogenous  food 
is  required  to  produce  muscle,  and  the  caseous 
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PIG  SENSE 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Most  people  think  pigs  have  uo  sense  and 
so  any  place  is  good  enough  for  them.  They 
are  the  most  neglected,  slandered  and  cruelly 
treated  of  all  animals.  As  au  admirer  of  pigs, 
1  protest  against  such  treatment.  1  have  seen 
as  much  evidence  of  intellect  in  pigs  as  in  any 
other  beast,  and  more  than  in  some  people. 
They  are  sometimes  stubborn  and  so  are  peo¬ 
ple;  but  they  can  always  be  coaxed,  and  this 
yielding.to  coaxing,  too,  is  a  human  attribute. 
They  never  lie  in  the  mud  or  filth,  except  to 
escape  from  the  flies  or  to  cool  themselves,and 
they  are  never  more  disgusting  in  their  appe¬ 
tites  than  human  beings  aresometimes.  They 
have  wonderful  memories, aud  they  also  think. 
I  have  seeu  an  old  sow’  walk  through  the  or¬ 
chard  with  her  pigs  and  look  up  first  at  one 
tree  and  then  at  another  until  she  found  one 
with  the  limbs  low  enough  for  her  to  reach. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  WYAN 
DOTTES. 


The  fowls  that  are  most  profitable  to 
farmers,  in  such  a  climate  as  we  have  in 
Winter,  are  those  that-  can  stand  the  cold; 
that  have  combs  too  small  to  freeze,  and  that 
in  moderately  warm  buildings  will  lay  in 
Winter.  There  is  no  denying  that  with  warm 
houses  and  extra  care  the  White  Leghorns 
take  the  lead  in  egg  production,  when  size  is 
considered  as  well  as  quantity  ;  but  the  man 
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vho  undertakes  to  keep  them  for  winter  lay¬ 
ing  must  give  them  time  and  attention,  or 
forego  his  design.  It  is  not,  that  with  this 
attention. they  will  not  pay  for  the  care  given 
them :  but  how  many  farmers  can  give  poul¬ 
try  extra  care?  Most  of  them  have  something 
else  to  do,  and  if  White  Leghorns  are  neg¬ 
lected  in  Winter,  their  large  comb?  are  liable 
to  be  frozen,  and  laying  is  suspended.  Dor¬ 
kings  come  under  the  same  head,  but  are  an 
improvement  on  the  former,  as  they  batch 
and  rear  their  own  broods,  which  neither  the 
Leghorns  nor  most  of  the  ordinary-sized 
breeds,  do,  This  is  a  great  source  of 
trouble  to  farmers;  to  obtain  a  lot  of  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  they  must  either  buy  them  or 
breed  them.  To  do  the  latter  they  must  have 
some  of  the  heus  penned  up  to  hatch  the 
chicks,  and  this  care  comes  at  a  time  when 
farmers  are  very  busy.  Another  drawback 
to  Leghorns,  Haroburgs  and  poultry  of  that 
size,  is  their  small  size,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
poor  color,  for  the  table  or  market.  The  old- 
fashioned  Dominique  used  to  be  considered  a 
fairly  profitable  fowl;  but  was  small  and  not 
a  good  layer  compared  with  other  breeds. 
When  the  Asiatics  were  introduced,  hardiness 
was  obtained  through  them,  and  they  lay 
fairly  in  Winter  aud  can  stand  the  cold  well, 
their  combs  being  small  and  double,  but  their 
eggs  are  small  when  compared  with  the  size 
of  the  hens,  and  the  farmer  finds  he  must 
keep  his  corn-crib  doer  shut,  if  he  wants  to 
balance  the  value  of  his  eggs  against  the 
corn. 

Now  came  the  time  when  many  poultry 
breeders  saw  what  a  good  tbiug  it  would  be  if 
a  breed  of  fowls  could  be  made,  that  would 
retain  the  hardiness  ot  the  Rrahma,  and  the 
leyiug qualities  of  the  smaller  breeds,  aDd  at 
the  same  time  be  without  the  heavy,  useless 
feathering  on  the  legs,  and  retain  the  small, 
close  combs  of  the  Asiatics.  The  Dominiques 
were  selected  as  the  birds  to  be  crossed  on  the 
Asiatics,  and  how  far  this  cross  succeeded  is 
now  exemplified  in  the  result— the  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  breeding  was,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  up-bill  work,  but  the  trouble  here 
is  now  entirely  overcome;  the  size  is  right,  the 
combs  are  small  and  tight  (o  the  head ;  the  legs 
are  dean,  and  the  constitution  is  hardy:  but 
with  all  these  requisites,  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful— good  layingqualities— is  deficient.  I  know 
that  many  people  speak  and  write  of  them  as 
excellent  layers.  I  kept  them  six  years,  at  the 
same  time  I  bad  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Andalusians,  Minorcas,  Dorking?,  Polish  and 
Hambuigs.  I  found  the  Plymouth  Rocks  be¬ 
hind  them  all  for  eggs,  after  getting  as  much 
care  as  anyr  of  the  others;  noram  1  altne  in 
this  experience.  I  found  many  breeders  who 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  so  many,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict.  The 
mistake  in  the  make  up  of  the  breed  was  that 
one  of  the  better  laying,  non-sitting  breeds 
should  have  been  selected  instead  of  the 
Dominique.  This  would  secure  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks  have,  reduce 
the  sitiiug  fever  that  is  so  common  among 
Asiatics,  and  improve  their  laying  qualities. 

This  defect  was  observed  by  intelligent 
breeders  some  years  ago,  and  many  have  been 
the  attempts  to  overcome  it  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  during  which  time  birds 
in  which  it  did  not  appear  have  been  exhibit 
ed  under  different  names,  though  they  were 
mostly  crossed  with  Hamburgs  and  Asiatics. 
The  breed  at  last  took  a  definite  character  in 
color,  with  white  feathers  edged  with  black, 
giving  the  birds  a  dark  appearance  when  well 
marked,  very  much  the  shape  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  at  first ;  but  those  we  now  breed  are  more 
compact  in  body,  with  tight  feathers,  without 
much  fluff,  small,  fiat  combs,  clean  legs,  square 
bodies,  not  very  deep  on  back,  but  giving  the 
body  a  plump  shape,  and  yellow  legs.  They 
are  active  in  disposition,  very  hardy  when 
chicks,  stand  the  cold  in  Winter,  and  lay  as 
well  as  the  Asiatics,  with  much  less  food  than 
it  takes  to  keep  the  latter.  After  casting 
about  fora  name  for  several  years,  they  were 
called  American  Sebr.'ghts.  This  was  a  mis¬ 
nomer  in  every  sense,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  they 
were  brought  up  for  admission  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  of  Excellence,  and  were  admit¬ 
ted  under  the  new  name  of  Wyandottes,  This 
is  a  good  change  of  name,  so  far  as  to  prevent 
any  confusion  with  other  breeds,  I  have  bred 
them  for  two  years,  aud  have  found,  for  once, 
that  this  is  a  variety  that  seems  to  merit  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Pullets  batched  in 
April  laid  in  the  early  part  of  September,  and 
one  was  clucking  to  sit  on  the  tirst  of  October. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  persistent  sitters  out  of 
season;  but  soon  go  to  laying  again.  I  have 
had  more  eggs  from  them  than  from  any 
other  breed,  taking  the  percentage  of  eggs  to 
hens.  One  peculiarity  with  the  chicks,  is 
that  they  did  not  grow  a  frame  of  bones,  and 
afterwards  lay  on  flesh,  but  when  half  grown 
they  were  as  plump  as  a  full-grown  fowl, 
making  excellent  broilers,  This  peculiarity 
has  been  noticed  by  other  breeders.  I  should 


say  that,  taking  it  all  together,  this  breed  is 
one  that  will  supplant  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  soon  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  farmer's  fowl  of  the  Northern 
States. 


&l )c  &piariatt. 


MOVABLE  FRAME  HIVES. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  on 
frames,  and  approve  every  word  of  it.  I 
have  used  no  other  hives  for  a  long  time.  But 
it  might  as  well  be  known  that  unless  frames 
are  properly  used,  they  are  a  little  worse  than 
the  ordinary  box  hive,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  farmers  never  look  at  them. 
They  buy  a  good  hive,  but  never  read  any¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping;  never 
buy  any  of  the  indispensable  “bee  goods,”  such 
as  foundation,  smoker,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  it 
ought  to  be  known  that  such  men  would  do 
better  to  have  box  hives.  A  box  hive  which 
will  have  no  air-space  all  around,  like  a 
frame  hive,  will  winter  a  little  better  than 
the  latter.  Let  no  one  say,  now,  that  I  ad¬ 
vise  box  hives  in  preference  to  frame  hives. 
I  do  not:  for  I  am  sure  the  frame-hive  sys¬ 
tem  is  altogether  the  best  for  the  11  reasons 
given  by  Mr  D.  But  if  you  take  the  whole 
country  over,  you  will  find  not  one  farmer  in 
ten  who  uses  the  frames  as  they  are  intended 
to  be  used.  Indeed,  they  could  not  use  them 
to  much  advantage  without  possessing  many 
implements  and  contrivances  which  they  have 
no  knowledge  of,  J.  h.  Creighton. 

Fairfield  Co.,  O. 

BEE-KEEING  PROFITABLE  ON  A  FARM. 

Wk  often  hear  that  ouly  specialists  should 
keep  bees;  that  bee-keeping  is  no  business  for 
a  farmer  or  any  person  with  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  E  J.  Cook.  Owasso,  Michigan,  is 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Sta  te.  His  crops 
are  always  among  the  best  in  the  connty 
where  he  lives.  A  few  years  ago  be  purchased 
a  few  colonies  of  bees,  more  to  interest  his 
boys  than  to  make  money.  He  winters  them 
in  a  good  cellar,  and  has  never  lost  any.  In 
1883  his  colonies  reached  50;  last  year,  60.  In 
1883  his  profits  from  his  bees  exceeded  by  a 
considerable  sum  those  from  his  farm.  Last 
year  the  excess  was  even  greater.  Either  of 
bis  boys— one  10,  the  other  H—  is  capable  of 
entirely  managing  the  bees;  the  apiary  has 
been  a  source  of  most  valuable  thought  and 
study  to  all;  and  the  constant  profits  have 
brought  no  small  satisfaction.  Mr.  Cook  and 
his  boys  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  in¬ 
struction.  and  never  refuse  needed  attention 
to  the  bees.  They  say  they  had  better  neglect 
the  farm.  prof.  a.  j  cook. 


PROF.  A.  j.  COOKE. 

1  need  not  state  to  any  reader  of  the  Rural 
that  the  past  season  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  plant  lice  I  Aphidae)  and 
bark  lice  (Coccida?).  In  the  devastating 
abundance  of  bark  lice,  the  past  year  is  whol¬ 
ly  unprecedented.  Many  lindens,  maples, 
white  ashes,  hickories,  etc  have  received  from 
these  their  death  blow;  many  othersshow  a 
death-like  languor.  From  all  over  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  I  received  specimens  of  these  scale 
lice,  which  were  reported  as  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  maples.  These  maple  scale  lice 
have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  con¬ 
spicuous  cottony  moss  which  always  pushes  the 
scale  partially  away  from  the  branch  to  which 
it  is  attached.  This  fibrous  ball  is  but  a  nidus 
for  the  hundreds  of  eggs  which  the  louse  de 
posits.  I  experimented  the  past  season,  as  far 
as  my  college  duties  would  permit,  with  the 
view’  of  ascertaining  how  these  lice  could  bo 
killed,  I  found  that  pyrethruui  or  buhaeb 
would  kill  both  plant  lice  and  very  young 
bark  lice;  but  it  required  several  applications 
to  make  the  destruction  complete.  1  found 
the  Wood&son  bellows  a  very  convenient  in¬ 
strument  in  making  the  application.  The 
spray  bellows  and  cyclone  nozzle  are  specially 
to  be  commended. 

I  also  used  the  kerosene  mixture.  Oue  ap¬ 
plication  of  this,  if  thorough,  seems  to  destroy 
all  plant  lice  aud  all  scale  lice.  On  the  large 
scale  lice  referred  to  above,  the  kerosene  mix¬ 
ture  is  effective  at  any  time  from  the  hatch¬ 
ing  in  June  till  the  migration  from  the  leaves 
in  September;  yet  I  find  that  more  pains  are 
required  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective,  if 
we  wait  till  August  or  September  before  we 
apply  it.  I  also  used  the  milk  and  the  soap 
mixture,  trying  both  thoroughly.  The  results 
speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  soap  mixture.  It 
is  more  easily  prepared,  remains  mixed  better, 
and  can  be  used  with  no  injury  to  the  plants. 
The  milk  and  kerosene  seems  to  injure  many 
kinds  of  foliage. 


To  make  the  soap  mixture,  l  put  oue  quart  of 
soft  soap  with  one  gallon  of  water  into  a  kettle 
and  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  while 
still  boiliug  hot  I  stirred  in  thoroughly  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Hard  soap  or  whale-oil 
soap  would  do,  1  think,  equally  well,  I  found 
the  preparation  would  kill  with  less  soap,  but 
this  large  proportion  of  soap  seemed  to  make 
the  mixture  more  effective,  and  the  miscibil¬ 
ity  of  the  oil  aud  the  soap  solution  was  in¬ 
creased,  as  I  thought,  by  the  large  amount  of 
soap. 

SOAl3  AND  KEROSENE  FOR  ANTHOMI AXS. 

In  many  cases,  the  past  season,  the  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  which  I  have  found  so  ser¬ 
viceable  to  kill  the  cabbage  maggots— which 
are  becoming  almost  as  much  of  a  pest  In 
some  comities  of  Michigan  and  Ohio  as  the 
radish  maggot — has  been  reported  to  injure 
the  cabbage  plants.  And  it  is  reported,  as 
not  so  efficient  in  some  soils  as  in  others.  The 
past  season,  I  with  others  have  found  the 
soap  and  kerosene  mixture  a  safe  and  very 
efficient,  specific  against  these  very  destructive 
maggots.  This  can  be  used  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  safely',  and  one  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  L. 
A.  Buell,  writes  me  that  he  thinks  this  liquid 
serves  to  push  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
plants,  besides  being  sure  death  to  the  de¬ 
vouring  maggots. 

Feeling  that  some  better  method  of  making 
the  application  ought  to  be  devised,  I  set  to 
work  and  invented  an  instrument  which  can 
be  used  as  easily  and  rapidly  as  we  use  a  hand 
corn  planter.  It  is  shown  at  Fig.  1  IS. 

The  instrument  is  simple,  easily  made  aud 

I — - — -\  works  admirably.  A  piece  of 

IK  inch  gas  pipe,b,  nine  inches 
-  long,  is  sharpened  at  one  end, 

and  at  the  opposite  end 
united  to  a  piece  of  inch  gas- 
pipe,  c,  which  Ls  about  one  foot 
nine  inches  long.  The  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  figure  are  not 
C  accurate.  Near  the  point 
of  the  larger  pipe,  a,  a  hole  is 
made, and  just  above  the  point, 
b,  is  another  hole  into  which 
is  screwed  a  inch  gas  pipe, 
H  On  the  opposite  side  a  small 
piece  of  gas  pipe,  g,  is  screwed 
on  for  a  foot-rest.  A  piston, 
e,  with  a  rod,  f,  works  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  A  tin 
can,  d,  is  strapped  on  to  the 
side  of  the  smaller  pipe,  c. 
This  can  has  an  opening  on 
top  with  a  screw  cover,  and 
below  connects  with  the  pipe 
H.  The  liquid  is  put  into  the 
can  d,  when  the  piston  e  is 
pushed  down,  as  seen  in  the 
figure,  closing  the  opening  at 
b.  In  use,  we  push  the  instrument  into  the  earth 
by  the  hand  on  the  piston  rod  and  the  foot  on 
the  rest  g,  then  quickly  raise  the  piston,  when 
the  liquid  runs  into  the  point.  The  piston  is  at 
once  pushed  down;  this  closes  the  opening  b, 
and  forces  the  liquid  out  at  a,  in  case  any 
earth  has  prevented  it  running  freely  out. 

I  find  that  by  use  of  this  1  can  apply  auy 
liquid  beneath  the  earth  almost  as  rapidly  as 
one  can  plant  corn  by  use  of  the  common 
hand  planter.  By  aid  of  such  au  instrument 
we  can  apply  the  kerosene  aud  soap  mixture 
to  destroy  the  cabbage  maggot,  the  peach 
borer,  subterraneau  lice,  radish  maggots;  in 
fact,  any  harmful  insects  which  work  beneath 
the  soil,  providing  we  know  just  where  they 
are  at  work. 

Agr’l  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Fig.  113. 


farm  Sap ic$. 


SELECTING  AND  STORING  SEED 
POTATOES. 


Here  is  my  mode  of  selecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  my  potatoes  for  seed.  In  the  first  place,  I 
dig  the  tubers  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe, 
and  while  there  is  a  little  greenness  in  the 
vines.  Sometimes  I  can  rub  up  the  skin  a 
little  on  the  seed  end.  I  have  been  working  at 
this  idea  for  two  or  three  years,  and  tbiuk 
that  the  practice  is  one  reason  why  I  keep  my 
potatoes  up  to  the  standard.  In  the  second 
place,  I  pick  out  the  best  from  hills  which 
have  the  largest  number  of  good  specimens  in 
them— those  which  have  nonubby  ones,  or  the 
least  number  of  small  ones.  I  think  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  should  always  be  picked  out  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  crop  before  they  are 
stored  for  the  Winter.  Even  if  there  is  not 
time  to  pick  them  out  of  the  hills,  when  they 
are  dug,  they  can  be  picked  out  of  the  rows 
and  the  best  taken.  None  should  ever  be  used 
for  this  purpose  that  have  been  injured  in  the 
least  by  the  hoe  or  other  instalment  used  in 
digging.  I  store  my  seed  potatoes  in  the  barn 
cellar  where  it  is  so  cold  that  they  would  freeze 
if  they  were  not  covered  with  hay.  I  put 
them  in  small  boxes,  like  a  soap-box,  as  I  do 


not  think  they  keep  so  well  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties. 

I  like  the  Rural’s  way  of  growing  potatoes 
and  corn;  that  is,  with  level  culture.  The 
system  is  perfectly  reasonable,  but  1  find  that 
some  varieties  of  potatoes  are  very  apt  to  stick 
their  noses  (or  eyes)  out  of  the  ground.  This 
is  a  particularly  bad  characteristic  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron;  and  then  it  is  awfully  hard 
work  to  dig  potatoes  out  of  level  ground,  if  it 
is  inclined  to  be  at  all  heavy'.  Corn  I  have 
grown  this  way  for  several  years,  but  find  it 
is  apt  to  get  blown  over  if  in  an  exposed  posi¬ 
tion.  .TAMES  HUNTER. 

Glendale,  Mass. 

- - - 

A  CAUTION  ABOUT  JOHNSON  GRASS. 

Go  slow  on  Johnson  Grass!  Readers  should 
know  that  there  are  hundreds— yes,  thousands 
—of  farms  in  this  and  the  adjoining  States, that 
have  more  or  less  “Johnson”  or  “  Means’” 
Grass  on  them,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  oue  in  a 
hundred  that  makes  auy  use  of  the  grass  as 
forage.  It  seems  to  take  only  in  very  irregu¬ 
lar  plats  or  spots.  I  have  never  seen  an  even¬ 
ly  set  lot  of  it,  though  it  is  a  fine  grasg  for  hay, 
but  not  good  for  pasture.  A  farm  near  me 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  seveD  differ¬ 
ent  farmers  in  tb'  lost  25  yea rs.  Each  of  them 
has  waged  a  steady  warfare  against  this  grass; 
hut  all  in  turn  liavebadto  surrender  to  it  in  a 
field  that  is  now  irregularly  set  with  the  pest. 
All  efforts  to  thickly  set  or  destroy  tbe  grass 
on  this  field  have  failed.  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  cost  the  full  value  of  any  ordinary  plat 
of  laud  to  rid  it  of  this  grass  once  set  iu  even 
irregular  patches.  s.  c.  stribling. 

farm  Craaoimj. 


A  CHEAP  FARM  GATE. 


Good  farm  gates  are  luxuries  that  few 
farmers  have  enough  of.  They  are  commonly 
considered  too  expensive  if  properly  construct¬ 
ed,  and  a  badly  made  and  hung  gate  is  a  nui¬ 
sance.  But  the  time  lost,in  one  year,  opening 
and  shutting  bars,  and.  worse  yet,  gaps  in  rail 
fences,  would,  on  mauy  farms  pay  the  expense 
of  supplying  gates.  A  good  and  cheap  one, 
such  as  we  show  at  Fig.  112,  can  be  made  by 


nailing  or  bolting  together  a  strong,  light 
panel  of  four  boards,  with  the  end  cleats  on 
opposite  sides,  and  about  one  foot  from  the 
ends,  with  one  or  more  braces  uear  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Set  two  posts  a  little  nearer  together 
than  the  length  of  the  gate.  At  the  proper 
bight  for  the  bottom  of  the  second  board  from 
the  top,  bore  a  hole  corner  wise  through  each 
post,  and  insert  hooks  made  of  half -inch  iron 
on  which  to  baug  the  gate.  Be  sure  to  set  the 
posts  iu  such  a  position  that  the  fence  will  not 
interfere  when  swinging  the  gate  either  way, 
and  also  the  hooks  at  the  proper  angles  so 
that  the  gate  will  open  at  right  angles  and* 
not  bind.  I  have  over  a  dozeu  on  my  farm 
and  liud  them  very  bandy  both  iu  Summer 
and  Winter.  Wheu  the  snow  is  deep  the  gate 
can  be  hung  by  tbe  next  lower  board,  or  the 
hooks  can  be  raised  higher  in  tbe  posts. 

The  sketch  shows  the  shape  of  hooks  and  the 
manner  of  constructing  aud  hanging  a  left- 
handed  gate.  For  a  right-handed  one,  put  the 
hooks  through  the  posts  iu  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  and  hang  the  gate  bottom  side  np,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  posts.  Some  of  tbe  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  gate  are  that  it  is  very  cheap  and 
simple;  it  eau  be  adjusted  for  deep  snow,  and 
it  opens  both  ways.  By  lifting  one  end  off  the 
hook,  it  opens  oue  way  and  by  lifting  the 
other  end  it  opens  the  other.  e.  w.  m. 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 


A  CLOD  CRUSHER. 

I  have  an  implement  which  I  prefer  to  a 
roller  for  crushing  lumps  and  covering  small 
seeds,  such  as  millet,  clover  and  grass  seed. 
To  make  it,  bolt  a  heuvy  plank,  eight  or  ten 
feet  long  and  one  foot  or  more  wide,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rear  end  of  a  pole,  brace  it 
firmly,  and  attach  u  mowing  machine  seat. 
If  not  heavy  enough,  it  can  bo  weighted.  It 
leaves  the  ground  smooth  and  even  for  the 
reaper,  packs  the  under  soil  yet  leaves  the 
surface  very  fine  and  loose,  and  is  muc  ^ 
easier  for  a  team  than  a  roller.  Iu  propor 
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tion  to  its  cost,  it  is  the  most  valuable  tool  on 
the  farm.  Try  it.  e.  w.  m. 


horticultural. 


PEA  NOTES. 

Tfie  following  table  shows  the  comparative 
earliness,  quality  and  productiveness  of  the 
different  varieties  of  peas  grown  in  my  gar¬ 
den  during  ’84.  The  figures  in  the  first  column 
represent  the  number  of  days  from  planting 
until  the  first  pods  were  ready  for  market. 
In  the  column  of  ‘•quality'’  and  "productive¬ 
ness”  10  Is  the  highest  mark  of  excellence. 


Name. 

Pick¬ 
ed  In 

| 

Qua¬ 

lity. 

i 

Pro- 
d  u  c- 
1 1  ve- 
ness. 

Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker . 

58 

♦ 

9 

Tom  Thumb.  . 

6U 

6 

6 

American  Wonder . 

61 

9 

8 

Blue  Peter .  . 

61 

7 

5 

First  and  Best .  . 

63 

6 

s 

Horsford’s  Market  Garden . 

63 

*  1 

7 

Little  Gem, . . 

69 

8 

7 

Advancer  . 

71 

9 

9 

Stratagem . 

80 

10 

10 

Bride  (>f  the  Market . 

80 

8 

9 

Yorkshire  Hero . 

82 

to 

8 

‘  Quality  not  tested. 


The  peas  were  planted  April  21st,  in  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  three  inches  in  depth,  with  a  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Drill,  and  the  soil  was  firmly  pressed 
down  on  the  seed  with  a  hoe.  It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  now  that  Cleveland's  R.  N  -Y.  will 
prove  very  satisfactory  as  an  extra- early  pea. 
The  Market  Garden  is  but  a  little  earlier  than 
the  Advancer,  and  is  not  as  large  or  produc¬ 
tive  as  that  variety. 

1  am  glad  the  Rural  is  going  to  send  out 
the  Stratagem  this  year;  it  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  pea  that  I  have  ever  raised;  the  vines, 
which  grew  about  two  feet  high,  were  loaded 
with  mammoth  pods — from  four  to  seven 
inches  in  length — that  were  well  filled  with 
enormous  peas.  It  is  certainly  the  pea  for 
everybody.  H.  c.  w. 

Forestburg,  D.  T. 


pomcldgical 


HYBRIDS. 

C.  M.  DOVEY. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
Rural  so  incredulous  as  to  doubt  the  -ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  following,  which  appears  in  its 
columns  of  Dec.  15  : — "We  learn  that  a  hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  Rochester  has  crossed  the  straw¬ 
berry  upon  the  blackberry,  and  that  the 
seedlings  (not  yet  fruited)  vary  marvelously. 
Some  look  like  black  raspberry  bushes  [thim¬ 
ble  berries];  some  a  trifle  like  blackberry 
bushes,  and  one  like  a  small  tropical  tree. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  believe 
that  the  plants  are  really  hybrids  when  they 
fruit.  Until  th6U  we  may  be  excused  for  be¬ 
ing  incredulous.” 

Yet  in  auother  column  of  the  same  issue  I 
fiud  the  following: 

“It  seems  to  be  will  established  from  the 
abundaut  testimony  furnished  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  in 
size  and  general  appearances,  strawberries 
grown  on  pistillate  plants,  will  resemble  those 
grown  on  the  hermaphrodite  plants  that 
produced  the  pollen  which  impregnated  the 
pistillate  sort.”  [The  Rural  begs  to  say  that 
the  above  was  uot  an  editorial  remark.  Eds.) 

And  once  more; 

“We  have  now  a  Kieffer  Pear  the  male 
parent  of  which  is  either  Seckel  or  Beurrd 
d  Anjou.  Both  pollens  were  applied.  The 
tree  bore  three  or  four  umbels  of  flowers  (the 
first),  the  anthers  were  removed  as  soon  as  the 
buds  could  be  manipulated,  and  pollen  was  ap¬ 
plied  every  day  until  the  pistils  began  to 
wither.  Three  fruits  set,  two  of  which  fell 
off.  The  pear  is  NOT  diekerknt  in  shape 
from  many  other  Kieffers  we  have  seen." 

And,  more  than  nil  this,  it  actually  goes  to 
the  cost  of  figuring  an  odd  shaped  apple, 
which  it  is  stated  was  produced  in  this  way; 

“The  tree  on  which  it  grew,  and  which  pro¬ 
duced  several  other  apples  like  It,  was  one  of  a 
row  of  Early  Strawberry  Apples  *  *  The  raw 
was  so  situated  that  the  tree  which  bore  the 
pear-shaped  specimens  stood  at  the  end,  and 
djoiuiug  a  Bartlett  Pear  tree,  aud  very  close 
•o  it,  and  for  some  reason  the  apple  aud  pear 
trees  blossomed  at  the  same  time.”  [Again, 
we  beg  to  say  that  the  above  was  not  an  edl- 
toral  s’atement. — Eds  ]  Now,  what  are  we 
to  believe  are  the  Rural’s  real  beliefs  in  this 
transmogrification  of  fruit,  and  why  should 
it  be  incredulous  about  a  possible  thiug  and 
ready  to  credit  an  impossible  one?  [We 
have  merely  to  reply  that  our  respected 
trieud  has  mistaken  the  statements  of  contri¬ 
butors  for  those  of  the  Rural.— Eds.]  Tree 
strawberries  are  no  new  thing  at  all.  The 
cunning  Frenchmen,  who  come  along  every 
year  or  two  with  the  novelties,  to  gull  and 


astonish  the  New  York  aud  Boston  amateur 
cultivators,  always  bring  along  their  tree 
strawberry  plants,  which  produce  marvel¬ 
ously  large  fruit  and  plenty  of  it,  as  their 
magnificent  colored  plates  represent.  Even 
Mr.  Kieffer  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  make  a  statement 
that  he  raised  the  Kieffer  Pear  ffbm  seed, 
a  statement  which  nobody  that  I  know  of  ever 
doubted,  but  his  raising  of  it  did  not  make  it 
a  hybrid,  or  any  different  from  the  old 
Shah-lea  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
half  a  century  ago,  or  very  unlike,  as  you  say, 
your  Mikado  of  1884. 

A  detail  of  the  failures  iu  cultivation  are 
almost  as  instructive  as  the  successes,  for 
they  tell  us  of  the  errors  to  be  avoided;  and 
real  failures,  with  the  reason  for  such  failures, 


teach  us  to  keep  clear  of  the  methods  which 
lead  to  disastrous  results.  But  the  detail  of 
impossibilities  with  almost  an  assurance 
that  they  are  natural  results  of  certain  man¬ 
ipulations,  only  leads  to  mistakes  and  error. 
Not  many  years  ago,  the  grand  |>anacea  for 
the  destruction  of  the  cauker-wormaad  other 
insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  was  to  bore  a 
hole  iu  the  body  of  the  tree,  near  the  ground, 
with  an  inch  auger,  and  to  fill  this  hole  with 
sulphur,  which  impregnated  the  whole  tree 
rendering  the  foliage  obnoxious  to  all  Insects. 
A  late  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  told 
me  he  had  tried  it,  and  believed  it  an  effectual 
remedy.  Perhaps  it  was;  as  I  bad  not  tried 
it  I  could  not  dispute  him. 

Mr.  Parry  tells  that  he  planted  small  Bart¬ 


lett  pear  trees  under  tall  Kieffers,  so  that  the 
pollen  might  drop  on  the  Bartletts;  and  this 
year  he  was  startled  to  observe  that  some  of 
the  Bartletts  iu  size  and  shape  were  Kieffers, 
while  in  flavor,  quality  aud  color,  they  were 
Bartletts!  His  experiment  is  as  remarkable 
as  Prof.  Lazeuby’s.  1  have  the  old  BeuriA 
d’Aremberg  Pear  grafted  with  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite;  the  suckers  on  the  main  stem  produce 
plenty  of  pears  every  year,  but  I  never  saw 
the  least  change  iu  the  d’Arembergs;  so  I  have 
the  Dana’s  Hovey  on  top  of  a  Vicar,  but  never 
was  there  a  Vicar  unlike  its  true  character, 
or  one  “iu  flavor,  quality  and  color”  the 
Dana’s  Hovey.  I  only  wish  this  could  be  so. 

*  If  his  experiment  is  reliable,  I  will  graft  all 


the  tops  of  my  Hovey  trees  with  Kieffers, 
that  they  may  attain  the  size  of  the  latter 
pear  and  preserve  the  delicious  flavor.  Yet 
I  can  believe  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  same  kind,  quite  as  readily  as  I  can  the 
changing  of  the  fruit  (so-called)  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  by  impregnation,  only  through  the  seed. 
Shakespeare  says  there  is  a  "divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends,”  and  a  diviner  than  he  has 
said  "of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of 
a  bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes.” 

No,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  progress  in  the 
wrong  direction.  We  can  raise  mules,  but 
there  the  thing  ends.  We  cannot  produce  a 
hybrid  from  the  cherry  and  pear,  or  the 
peach  and  apple,  certainly  not  from  a  black¬ 
berry  and  strawberry.  They  all  belong  to 
the  great  natural  order  of  Rosacese,  and  there 


the  closeness  of  affinity  ends.  Even  the  Po 
tentilla,  so  nearly  resembling  the  strawberry 
ingrowth,  foliage  and  dower,  cannot,  be  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  strawberry.  We  have 
also  the  Fragaria  Indica,  which  is  now  in 
fruit  iu  my  green  house,  but  I  much  doubt  b 
even  that  could  be  crossed  with  the  eataM< 
strawberries.  At  any  rate,  those  who  have 
the  leisure  and  wealth  to  try  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  cau  readily  do  so,  and  settle  the  question 
tow  nearly  related  plants  can  be  fertilized. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 
If  we  can  do  what  Prof.  Lazenbv  says  he  has 
doue.  then  we  shall  have  the  very  great  grati¬ 
fication  of  producing  new  strawberries  every 
year,  without,  purchasing  the  high  priced 
novelties,  which  surpass  all  others— haviug 
only  to  change  the  impreguators  to  get  long 


or  short,  round  or  angular,  large  or  small,  red 
or  white,  sweet  or  sour,  or  soft  or  hard  straw¬ 
berries. 


THE  KIEFFER  PEAR,  AND  ‘-CROSS-: 
ING.” 


In  the  Rural  of  the  3d  of  January,  I  see 
you  give  the  good  advice  from  Prof.  Badd, 
not  to  “fool  away  your  money  ou  the  Kieffer 
or  auy  crosses  of  the  Sand  Pear,  if  you  live 
near  or  north  of  the  42d  parallel.”  I  would 
go  even  further  than  this,  aud  advise  every 
one  who  wants  a  pear  that  is  fit  to  eat,  on 
whatever  parallel  he  may  be,  not  to  "fool 
away”  any  money  on  the  Kieffer.  I  live  very 


nearly  on  the  40th  parallel,  and  find  this  pear 
much  injured  by  the  Winter,  and  fully  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  blight  as  any  variety  I  have.  Its  in¬ 
jury  has  been,  for  the  past  two  severe  Win¬ 
ters,  as  great  as  that  of  the  peach,  aud  both 
have  suffered  seriously.  In  this  locality,  the 
tree  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Bartlett,  nor  do  I 
think  it  will  come  earlier  into  bearing  or  prove 
as  productive.  Handsome  specimens  of  the 
Kieffer  were  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  ap¬ 
parently  in  as  perfect  condition  as  the  pear 
could  be;  but  no  one  who  tasted  it  wanted 
any  more  than  one  very  small  piece,  and  the 
quality  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the 
poorest.  In  southern,  or  mild  climates,  it 
may  have  some  value  for  cooking  or  canning; 
but  according  to  my  taste,  it  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less  auy  where  for  eating  in  its  naturaUstate. 
and  of  no  value  for  any  purpose,  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  The  cross  which  you  have  made,  with 
Seckel  or  Anjou,  will  doubtless  be  interesting, 
and  perhaps  valuable:  but  the  le3s  there  is  of 
the  Kieffer  in  the  cross,  the  greater  will  be 
the  value;  for  the  Seckel  is  a  far  healthier 
ana  nardier  tree  than  the  Kieffer;  and  I 
think  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Anjon.  I 
cannot  see  what  possible  benefit  can  result 
from  crossing  iu  this  way,  and  I  believe  seed¬ 
lings  from  either  Seckel.  or  Anjou,  or  Bart¬ 
lett.  would  be  more  likely  to  be  valuable  with 
the  Kieffer  left  oat.  G.  w.  Campbell. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


KERR’S  GREENING. 

It  is  about  as  difficult  to  find  at  the  South  a 
good  apple  that  will  keep  late  in  Spring  and 
retain  its  good  quality,  as  to  find  one  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  severe  changeable  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  North  west;  but  the  numbers  fitted 
for  both  extremes  are  being  added  to  from 
time  to  time.  About  the  first  of  February  we 
received  from  Mr  J.  W.  Kerr  of  Caroline 
County.  Maryland,  a  box  of  apples  which  he 
has  named  Kerr’s  Greening.  Iu  answer  to 
our  request.  Mr,  Kerr  wrote  us  that  it  was 
a  chance  seedling  found  several  years  ago  on 
clearing  up  an  old  thicket  upon  his  farm,  on  a 
very  light,  sandy  soil. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  straight  grower, 
with  a  somewhat  spreading  head.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  a  regular 
bearer,  and  as  the  tree  gets  older,  he  claims, the 
fruit,  gradually  improves  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size  and  consider¬ 
ably  flattened, as  shown  at  Fig.  110.  The  stem  is 
short,  (three-eights  of  an  inch)  slender  and  set 
in  a  duej)  broad,  regular,  slightly  russeted 
cavity  so  deep  a  At  the  si.:  in  tail*  by  V  inch 
to  come  level  with  its  rim.  The  calyx  is  en¬ 
tirely  closed  n  a  very  broad,  deep,  striated 
basin,  considerably  corrugated.  Color  yel¬ 
lowish-green  somewhat  mottled  with  darker 
green  and  thickly  sprinkled  with  brown  dots; 
core  very  small,  containing  a  few  large 
seeds  shown  ia  the  s», 

Flesh  very  firm,  of  a  yellowish- wi  •  I;.r, 

fine  grained,  mild  subacid  and  of  a  very  high 
spicy  flavor;  quality  very  good.  Eaten  Feb¬ 
ruary  11.  Season  said  to  be  from  February 
to  May. 


THE  YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE. 

I  was  pleased  with  Prof.  Budd’s  note  on  the 
Yellow  Transparent  Apple  (on  p.  119)  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  I  saw  of  it  when  visiting  Dr. 
Hoskins  last  August,  I  can  fully  indorse  the 
Professor's  opinion  of  it.  A  row  of  four-year- 
old  trees  of  tins  variety,  loaded  with  bright, 
yellow  fruit — nearly  a  bushel  in  some  instan¬ 
ces— was  very  pretty  indeed.  Although  I 
have  eaten  Early  Harvests  that  were  to  my 
taste  better  than  these,  the  quality  was  very 
good,  the  fruit  smooth  and  the  tree  evidently 
a  fine  grower.  The  Early  Harvest  does-  not 
do  well  generally  in  this  valley,  and  should 
the  Transparent  succeed  as  well  here  as  at 
Newport,  it  will  eventually,  I  think,  be  the 
early  market  apple  for  this  location. 

Shelburne,  Yt.  w.  h.  r. 


£l)C  ^cnJsimw. 


OUTRAGEOUS  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

HUGH  S.  BROOKS. 

Could  not  the  jurisdiction  of  Henry  Bergh, 
protector  of  animals,  be  extended  to  our  West¬ 
ern  States  and  Territories?  Cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  iu  the  City  of  New  York,  in  its  extent 
and  enormity,  compares  with  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  great  West  as  an  infant's  breath 
compares  with  an  arctic  blizzard.  Millions  on 

millions  of  cattle,  warm-blooded,  sensitive _ 

that  jump  at  the  prick  of  a  pin— are  turned 
out  by  the  remorseless  owners  to  gather  scant 
herbage  where  snows  and  frosts  and  fierce 
winds  make  life  a  protracted  agony.  Does 
anybody  doubt  that  domestic  animals  sniffer 
intense  paiu  when  exposed,  without  protection, 
to  an  atmosphere  five  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero,  very  often  furiously  agitated?  Nobody 


Kerr’s  Greening.  From  Nature.  Fig.  110. 


Kerr’s  Greening.  Half  Section.  From  Nature.  Fig.  111. 
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in  his  senses  can  doubt  it,  yet  the  animals  ar 
turned  out  all  the  same. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Wyoming  Territory,  Montana  and  several 
other  States  and  Territories,  herds  of  cattle, 
numbering  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands,  hundreds  of  thousands, are  turned  loose, 
without  shelter  and  w  ithout  food,  except  such 
as  thsy  can  gather  in  the  frosts  and  snows  and 
fierce  winds  that  torture  and  often  terminate 
the  lives  of  men  and  beasts. 

We  may  refuse  to  notice  it;  we  may  extenu¬ 
ate  and  excuse  it,  but  as  sentient  beings,  we 
cannot  help  knowing  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  animals  on  Western  plains,  that 
have  buffeted  the  storms  of  this  terrible  Win¬ 
ter,  and  now  with  sunken  eyes,  bended  back, 
and  protuberant  bones,  are  lying  down  to 
sleep  their  last  sleep,  have  passed  through  the 
intensest  agony  animal  life  is  capable  of.  "Use 
and  wont”  often  reconcile  people  to  great 
enormities— "immemorial  usage”  made  the 
thumb  screw  a  means  of  grace;  "cattle  kings” 
and  their  bumble  imitators  have  practiced  this 
worse  than  savage  cruelty,  till  we  look  upon 
it  complacently,  or  at  least  with  small  con¬ 
ception  of  the  terrible  wrong  that  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

Let  the  same  protracted  suffering,  the  same 
degree  of  torture  be  inflicted  by  some  new 
process,  some  unaccustomed  method,  and  we 
would  denounce  it  with  one  accord.  If  cattle 
ne  ver  bad  been  forced  by  cruel  owners  to 
gather  their  living  where  a  decent  living 
could  not  be  found;  if  never  before  had  they 
been  compelled  to  make  their  bed  in  snow, 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero,  and 
the  wind  like  a  scourge  of  thorns,  the  first 
man  who  deliberately  put  them  to  that  tor¬ 
ture  would  be  pronounced  a  monster  of  cru¬ 
elty. 

We  are  told  that  many  cattle  are  dying  at 
the  West,  and  that  many  more  will  die,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  Winter — the  statistics  of 
mortality  ought  to  be  collected  and  collated. 
Beef  eaters  will  do  well  to  consider  whether 
multitudes  of  animals  that  barely  escape 
death  will  ever  fully  recover.  Will  they  not 
be  consumptive?  Will  not  their  organism  be 
so  impaired,  their  vital  forces  so  enfeebled 
that  they  can  never  make  healthful  food  for 
man.  even  if  they  live  and  get  into  fair  con¬ 
dition?  Cattle  should  never  be  wintered  where 
they  cannot  be  provided  with  food  and  shelter. 
There  is  no  earthly  necessity  for  crowding 
them  into  inhospitable  regions.  The  older 
States  ought  to  keep  more  stock,  and  some  of 
the  newer  States  and  Territories  less.  No 
section,  no  locality  should  winter  cattle  where 
they  cannot  be  full  fed  and  made  comfortable 
Where  grass  is  too  thin,  or  the  surface  too 
rough  to  cut  aud  cure  hay  profitably,  let 
stock  be  pastured  in  Summer,  but  let  them  be 
driven  elsewhere  to  winter.  A  friend  suggests 
that  birds  which  go  South  to  winter,  and  the 
buffalo  that  migrates  to  milder  regions  as  cold 
weather  comes  on,  are  far  wiser  in  their  gen¬ 
eration  thau  the  herdsmen  who  force  their 
stock  to  buffet  the  almost  arctic  winter,  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  wandering  to  milder 
climates  if  they  could.  The  most  observant 
and  successful  stock  men  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  found  out  for  a  certainty  that 
short  rations  and  poor  shelter  are  the  worst 
kind  of  economy — Western  graziers  may  be 
assured  that  this  applies  to  their  case  also.  It 
cannot  be  that  owners  can  afford  the  terrible 
percentage  of  loss  to  which  they  subject  them¬ 
selves.  Profits  do  not  depend  on  the  number 
of  their  animals  so  much  as  on  their  growth 
and  development. 

A  Western  cattle  man  informs  me  that 
winter  feed  and  shelter  are  not  generally  pro¬ 
vided,  because  very  large  mortality  occurs 
only  in  exceptional  years,  and  that  in  balanc¬ 
ing  loss  and  gain,  it  is  thought  to  pay  better 
to  take  chances  and  pocket  the  loss  than  to  cut 
and  secure  hay  and  build  sheds  I  That  is  the 
most  sulphurous  arithmetic  I  ever  smelt  of. 
Is  there  a  Divine  Government?  Will  cruelty 
have  commercial  value  in  the  final  fouting-up? 
Western  cattle  men  and  all  others  who  freeze 
and  starve  their  cattle  will  wish  they  were 
never  in  that  business;  they  will  wish  to  ef¬ 
face  their  brands,  deny  ownership,  and  prove 
an  alibi. 


ROOTS  REVERTING. 

I  see  that  a  Rural,  correspondent  had 
Swedes  which  were  all  tops  and  no  bottoms 
Roots  are  liable  to  grow  in  this  form  when 
the  seed  is  not  perfect.  The  seed  to  be  per¬ 
fect  shonld  be  grown  from  roots  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  ground  in  the  Fall  and 
kept  in  a  sound  condition  through  the  Winter, 
and  set  out  in  the  Spring  to  bear  the  seed. 
When  roots  are  left  in  the  ground  where  they 
grew,  aud  bear  seed,  this  seed  will  never  bot¬ 
tom  well,  1  cannot  account  for  it  unless  it  is 
that  the  natural  way  causes  the  seed  to 
lack  vitality,  aDd  the  roots  revert  back  to  the 
original  types— seeds  and  roots  simply.  The 
large  and  teuder  bottoms  are  the  results  of 
ooltivation  and  care,  and  resetting  Is  one  of 


them.  No  one  should  ever  sell  self  planted 
seed.  F  D.  c. 


DAIRY  DISCUSSION. 

The  farmers  of  the  East  have  been  bolding 
very  interesting  discussions  in  Boston.  One 
of  the  late  topics  talked  about  was  “  The 
Dairy”  or  “Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.” 
The  remarks  are  fully  reported  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman.  The  Chairman,  C.  L. 
Flint,  remarked  that  if  he  were  running 
a  dairy  for  the  best  quality  of  butter, he  would 
use  the  ordinary  Jersey.  If  he  wereruuning 
a  farm  for  the  sale  of  milk,  he  would  prefer 
something  with  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Ayrshire.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  confining 
ourselves  in  a  dairy  farm  to  a  pure  breed  of 
cattle,  of  course  that  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  jugdment  of  the  individual.  After 
the  first  cost,  the  raising  of  a  pure-blooded 
animal,  up  to  three  or  four  years  of  age — the 
period  of  production — is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  low  grade,  coarse,  scrub  ani¬ 
mal.  So,  if  the  farmer  is  able  to  stock  his 
farm  with  pure  blooded  cattle.in  the  long  run 
he  will  be  able  to  make  more  in  that  way,  tak¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  raising  and  selling,  and 
he  should  keep  pretty  near  the  line  of 
pure  blood.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  dairy 
products  are  better,  but,  including  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  chance  of  selling  from  time  to 
time  at  an  advanced  price,  there  may  be  econ¬ 
omy  in  it. 

Mr.  Madison  said  that  nothing  can  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  than 
the  judicious  breeding,  feeding  and  housing 
of  dairy  stock. 

George  M.  Baker  believes  the  agricultural 
interests  of  New  England  have  been  going 
down  hill  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  does  not 
like  to  acknowledge  it,  but,  nevertheless.be  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  true.  He  thinks  nothing  could 
elevate  those  interests  but  the  dairy.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  the  public  can  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  using  pure  milk  aud  butter,  the  de¬ 
mand  would  be  increased  one  half.  Another 
thing,  it  costs  too  much  to  get  milk  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  He  believes  it  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  while  it 
costs  four  cents  a  quart,  on  an  average,  within 
a  radius  of  40  miles  from  the  city  of  Boston, 
that  two  cents  a  quart  is  an  ample  sum.  When 
you  can  accomplish  this,  aud  give  the  com¬ 
munity  pure  milk  and  pure  butter,  any  one 
will  readily  see  that  the  demand  will  be  in¬ 
creased  threefold. 

Mr.  Hersed  said  that  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  New  England,  Massachusetts  is 
not  going  down  iD  agriculture.  It  is  gradually 
gaining. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  milk  or  butter  by  growing  bay.  Corn 
is  an  article  that  will  produce  beef,  butter 
and  milk,  and  leave  something  handsome  in 
the  way  of  profit.  Corn  can  be  produced  for 
half  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  stover  for  $9  per 
ton,  and  leave  the  farm  a  good  margin  com¬ 
pared  with  its  present  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Kind  said  that  he  bad  seen  as  good  na¬ 
tive  cows  as  he  ever  saw  in  his  life, by  selecting 
them  from  New  England  hill-sides.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  farmers  to 
travel  over  New  England  and  try  the  experi¬ 
ment,  Once  he  went  into  the  State  of  Maine 
to  select  a  good  herd.  In  one  day  he  bought 
40,  and  he  sold  40  out  of  his  own  herd  to  make 
room  for  them. 

Mr.  Ell  ms  said  that  the  two  important 
things  in  dairying  are  good  food  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  without  which  no  good  butter  can  be 
made.  His  way  is  to  give  them  such  food  as 
will  make  the  most  aud  best  butter.  Dot  detri¬ 
mental  to  their  breeding.  We  know  that  in 
June  the  pastures  have  the  grasses  in  their 
earliest  stage,  largest  proportion  of  albumi¬ 
noids,  the  best  for  butter.  Now  we  should 
strive  to  get  our  hay  as  near  the  June  grass  as 
we  can.  He  cuts  his  bay  in  early  J une  and 
gets  it  into  the  barn  free  from  rain ;  then  he 
gets  another  large  crop,  aud  sometimes  three 
crops  in  the  same  season.  He  plants  corn  two 
years  and  seeds  down  in  Spring,  using  two- 
and-a-half  bushels  of  rye,  half  a  bushel  of 
Herd's  Grass,one  bushel  of  Red  Top,  10  pounds 
of  clover  to  the  acre.  He  has  done  th  is  way  for 
years  and  has  been  successful,  getting  two 
crops  of  rye  and  one  of  clover  the  first  season ; 
the  next  year  three  crops,  and  after  that  two 
crops  till  the  fifth  year,  when  be  breaks  up. 
Daring  this  time  he  has  spread  manure  on  the 
surface,  and  so  has  a  heavy  sod  for  bis  corn, 
and  has  no  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  for 
the  crop  The  rye  is  cut  when  the  heads  show 
themselves,  which  gives  the  grass  a  good 
chance  before  the  usual  drought,  and  then  at 
the  second  cutting  of  the  rye  it  has  a  good 


start  for  a  third  crop.  By  this  method  be  has 
a  good  deal  of  clover  hay  for  his  cows,  which 
with  rye,  English  bay,  corn  fodder,  bran  and 
corn  meal,  constitutes  mainly  bis  winter  feed. 
The  value  of  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  clover 
is  $9  64;  from  a  ton  of  bran  114.59.  He  sows 
TimiJfhy  to  keep  the  clover  from  lodging.  His 
apples  answer  the  place  of  roots.  There  is  no 
more  manure  value  from  15  tons  of  root  j  than 
from  one  ton  of  bran,  and  there  is  quite  a  cost 
in  raising  15  tons  of  roots.  His  cattle  eat  the  corn 
fodder  so  clean  that  he  does  not  have  enough 
butts  left  to  warrant  his  cutting.  Planting  so 
thick  both  for  the  corn  and  fodder,  the  stalks 
are  not  very  large.  He  stooks  bis  com  early 
when  the  corn  is  glazed.  If  the  stooks  are  up 
well,  the  fodder  will  not  be  injured  if  it  stands 
until  snow  comes.  He  warms  the  water  in 
Winter  for  the  cows;  they  drin  k  more.  In  the 
Summer  they  have  running  brooks  to  go  to. 
as  pure  water  is  very  essential.  After  June  1 
he  feeds  them  some  in  the  barn ;  as  the  weather 
becomes  hot  the  flies  bother  them  so  that  they 
do  not  satisfy  their  huDger,  which  is  a  loss 
at  the  pail.  At  this  time  he  gives  them  cut 
grass  and  then  corn  fodder,  green,  with  shorts 
and  meal,  which  keeps  up  the  flow.  He  does 
not  clean  his  stable  out  until  after  he  has 
milked.  He  wants  no  odors  whilst  milking, 
from  stirring  the  manure.  He  beds  his  cows 
with  fresh  hay  and  wipes  their  udders  with  a 
cloth  before  milking.  They  stand  on  a  plat¬ 
form  and  the  manure  drops  into  a  gutter,  so 
that  the  cows  are  always  clean.  As  soon  as 
he  gets  a  pail  of  milk  it  is  taken  to  a  room 
and  put  into  a  strainer  over  a  can,  and  drains 
whilst  he  continues  milking. 


to  buy  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Johnson  would 
advise  to  buy  a  blooded  animal,  for  its  off¬ 
spring  will  sell  aud  it  gives  greater  nroGt, 
To  day  there  are  in  Framingham  two  cows 
that  are  giving  45  to  47  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
The  same  man  has  got  two  more  that  he 
bought  recently,  that  are  beating  these.  He 
got  them  from  Vermont  this  Fall.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  asked  if  the  two  cows  were  Holsteins? 
He  replied,  "No— merely  grade  cows.” 

Mr.  Coburn  spoke  of  a  grade  cow  from 
Maine.  He  kept  her  for  three  years  and  she 
kept  gaining  on  her  milk.  She  came  in  in 
December.  Through  January  she  averaged 
a  little  over  31  quarts  a  day.  He  kept  her 
high,  as  he  found  the  more  she  would  eat,  the 
more  she  would  give.  Every  day  that  she  fell 
off  in  food,  she  fell  off  in  her  milk.  He  kept 
account  of  the  cow’s  milk  for  nine  months 
and  it  averaged  a  little  over  20  quarts  a 
day  for  that  time.  Good  grade  cows  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  his  purpose  than  any  thoroughbred. 
One  great  secret  of  raising  milk  is  in  having 
a  warm  barn.  He  stops  all  the  cracks.aud  iu 
the  warm  mornings  opens  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  and  ventilates  thoroughly.  Cows  want 
a  variety  of  food.  He  has  fed  cotton  seed, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  likely  to  get  the  cows  out  of 
order.  Me  uses  corn  meal  aud  some  brewers' 
grains,  which  are  healthy.  He  can  raise  as 
much  milk  in  Winter  as  in  Summer,  but  the 
cows  must  be  better  tended.  He  gives  about 
half  a  bushel  a  day  of  brewers’  grains,  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal,  a  few  shorts  and  a  few 
turnips  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

SAMPLES. 


When  he  gets  through  roilkiDg  the  cans  of 
milk  are  taken  to  the  room  where  the  creamer 
is.  An  inverted  pan  is  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  can  placed  under  water.  A  bar  is  placed 
across  to  keep  the  cover  down,  and  the  air 
that  is  carried  down  uader  the  cover  prevents 
the  water  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
milk.  It  is  important  that  the  milk  should  be 
cooled  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  wants  to  be  45  degrees. 
It  stands  from  12  to  24  hours.  If  you  use  ice, 
12  will  do.  He  has  not  used  ice  for  years. 
He  uses  water  from  the  well  daily  at  about  51 
degrees.  Some  will  say  that  milk  fresh  from 
the  cow  wants  airing,  that  it  has  all  the  ani¬ 
mal  odor,  and  it  will  not  answer  to  put.  it  so 
soon  under  cover.  There  is  animal  odor 
only  when  a  concentration  of  flith  has  pollut¬ 
ed  the  milk.  The  cold  water  around  the  can 
cools  the  milk  and  sends  its  chill  from  every 
quarter  into  the  milk.  The  motion  of  the 
particles  is  almost  like  that  of  water  boiling 
over  a  fire.  The  odor  or  steam  is  forced  to 
the  air  space,  from  which  no  return  is  made 
as  long  as  the  water  is  kept  cold.  The  cans 
are  20  inches  deep  and  eight  inches  across. 
There  is  a  glass  in  the  upper  part  to  see  the 
thickness  of  the  cream,  at  the  lower  part  a 
gauge  with  a  rubber  tube  and  faucet  to  let 
the  milk  off.  Through  the  glass  you  can 
usually  see  from  five  to  six  inches  of  cream. 

After  the  milk  has  been  in  the  creamer  a 
suitable  lime,  the  cans  are  taken  out,  the 
gauges  adjusted,  the  faucets  turned,  the  milk 
runs  off,  and  the  cream  remains  and  is  emptied 
as  from  a  pail.  You  can  let  the  skimming  go 
on  from  any  number  of  cans  and  be  at  some 
other  work.  The  merits  of  the  creamer 
(Cooley  is  the  one  that  he  uses)  are  that  you  are 
independent  of  ihe  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labor;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hot  the  days  of  July  and  August  are. 
your  milk  is  always  sweet,  and  the  washing 
of  a  large  number  of  pans  is  saved.  Butter 
is  injured  by  the  cream  standing  too  long 
He  never  churns  less  than  twice  a  week.  He 
uses  a  thermometer,  which  is  very  important 
to  show  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  and  gen¬ 
erally  takes40  minutes  in  churning.  Churning 
consists  in  separating  the  fats  from  the  rest  of 
the  milk,  getting  them  into  a  solid.  All  the 
phosphates  are  left  in  the  milk,  so  iu  selling 
butter  you  do  not  impoverish  the  farm. 

His  skim-milk  is  fed  to  his  calves,  also  to 
his  pigs,  which  he  prizes  much,  as  his  pork  is 
made  so  cheaply.  With  milk,  brau  and  some 
meal,  they  are  kept  over  Winter;  as  soon  as 
Spring  comes  they  are  put  into  movable  pens, 
and  he  has  quite  a  piece  of  sward  pulverized 
before  the  plow  commences  operation.  The 
calves  are  brought  up  on  skim-milk  aud  oat¬ 
meal,  and  seldom  has  he  had  any  trouble  with 
those  complaints  that  calves  are  liable  to 
have.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Ellms  said 
that  he  fills  his  creamer  with  water  at  45  de¬ 
grees,  and  if  it  should  go  to  55  or  (JO  lie  would 
not  care.  He  fills  it  every  day. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  dairy  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  farming  interests  of  New 
England,  perhaps  of  the  whole  country,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Southern  States,  it  is  said: 
"Without  hay,  no  stock.”  That  iB  very  true. 
Aud  without  tbe  dairy  there  is  no  hay,  He 
has  yet  to  learn  of  a  single  thing  that  is  not 
Bold  from  the  farm  at  as  low  a  comparative 
price  as  milk.  In  keeping  a  dairy  the  first 
thing  Is  to  get  a  good  cow.  If  you  have  got 


Dr.  Schnioger,  of  the  Dairy  Institute  at 
Preskau,  has  recently  made  experiments  lo 
determine  whether  there  is  any  material  ad¬ 
vantage  in  milking  cows  oftener  than  twice  a 
day.  He  concludes  that  the  superior  results 
of  milking  three  times  a  day  as  compared 

with  twice  a  day,  are  unmistakable . 

Josiah  Hoopes  asks,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
why  farmers  over-feed  their  gardens  and 

starve  their  orchards? . 

For  the  latitude  of  Southern  N.  Y.  and 
south,  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corn,  a 
yellow  dent,  will  give  immense  crops.  The 
ears  average  aa  large  as  those  of  any  other 
variety,  though  hut  one  is,  as  a  rule,  borne  on 
a  stalk.  The  objections  are  that  the  ears 
shrink  very  much  and  the  stalks  grow  too  high 
and  too  thick,  and  bear  few  loaves  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  They  are  therefore  not 
valued  for  fodder.  Remember  if  you 
want  a  fodder  corn,  to  buy  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  or  Ensilage  Corn.  This  gives  three 
or  four  stalks  to  every  seed ;  the  joints  are 
short— the  leaves  many  and  broad . 


SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Fayetteville,  Washington  Co.,  March  1. 
— We  are  having  now  the  first  pretty  weather 
since  before  Christmas.  The  Winter  was 
remarkable  for  its  blizzards  of  snow  and 
sleet.  Wheat  it  is  feared  will  only  make 
half  a  crop.  Produce  is  very  cheap,  but  times 
are  dull.  S.  L,  3. 

Canada. 

Carlton,  Ont.,  March  3. — All  crops  were 
good  here  last  year.  Corn  and  potatoes  were 
extra,  but  prices  have  been  very  low:— 
wheat,  per  bushel,  80  to  85  cents;  oats,  29 
cents;  peas,  55  to  5fi  cents;  barley,  50  cents; 
corn,  45  cents;  timothy  seed,  81.25  to  $2.00; 
clover  seed,  $5.  Fall  wheat  looked  splendid 
when  Winter  set  in,  and  it  has  been  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  all  Winter  so  for;  so  if  we 
have  a  favorable  Spring,  we  shall  look  for  an 
excellent  crop.  We  have  had  very  cold 
weather  this  Winter,  the  thermometer  falling 
as  low  as  34  degrees  below  zero.  Tbe  weather 
at  present  is  quite  moderate.  w.  H.  c. 

Iowa. 

Ella,  Pepin  Co.,  March  5.— The  thermom¬ 
eter  has  ranged  from  10  to  00  degrees  below 
zero  this  Winter — the  coldest  that  the  oldest 
inhabitant  can  remember.  Wheat,  61  cents; 
hay  from  $4  to  $7  iter  ton.  The  Winter  wheat 
is  ail  right,  in  this  section.  It  was  pretty  dry 
for  it  last  Fall,  but  there  came  a  good  coat  of 
snow  soon  enough  to  save  it.  t>.  G.  b. 


Kitnaua, 

Caldwell,  Sumner  Co.,  March  5.— 'Ibis 
part  of  Kansas  has  been  visited  with  the  se¬ 
verest  Wiuter  iu  the  memory  of  the  oldest  sel¬ 
lers,  and  that  is  saying  for  the  last  14  or  1  ’ 
years.  We  can  usually  plow  half  the  Winter 
here;  but  this  Winter  the  ground  has  been 
frozen  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  since  about 
December  15,  uud  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  snow  aud  slaet,  which  has  causea  terrible 
losses  on  the  cattle  ranges  south  of  this  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  Cattle  have  actually  died 
by  thousands.  Stock  in  this  Statu  that  has 


been  well  fed  and  cared  for,  has  stood  the 
Winter  very  well  Wheat  is  looking  very  bad ; 
H  great  deal  of  it  looks  as  if  it  would  have  to 
lie  plowed  up  and  planted  in  Spring  crops. 
Fruit  trees  are  looking  all  right  so  far;  peach 
buds  are  not  killed  yet.  Apple  orchards  in 
bearing  are  scarce  here  yet:  the  young  trees 
are  looking  thrifty.  Berry  bushes  have  been 
frozen  back  somewhat.  Markets  are:  wheat, 
40  to  52  cents;  com,  30  cents;  potatoes,  $1; 
hogs,  $3  50  to  $3.75;  butter,  25  to  30  cents; 
eggs,  12X  cents.  k.  s.  j. 

Minnesota. 

BeavkrCrkek,  Rock  Co.— Seven  years  ago 
I  first  came  here,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
tree  to  be  seen  about  a  farm  house;  now  there 
are  but  few  bouses  or  any  other  buildings  that 
are  without  a  number  of  nice  trees.  The 
farms  will  average  about  2 Wf  acres  of  forest 
trees,  through  this  county.  We  raise  all  kinds 
of  crops  here  This  last  season  my  crops  were: 
wheat,  average  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  17^; 
oats,  45:  barlev.  17  Thirty  five  acres  of  flax 
on  corn  stubble  yielded  19  hushelsof  seeds  per 
acre;  40  acres  of  flax  on  first  plowing  (or,  as 
it  is  known  here,  “breaking’’)  yielded  11  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Twenty -seven  acres  of  corn  av¬ 
eraged  45  bushels  per  acre.  Flaxseed  is  the 
principal  crop  here;  the  average  of  the  county 
is  16  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  also  a  dairy 
county.  A  creamery  at  the  county  seat 
(Luverne)  has  a  patronage  of  about  700  cows 
and  there  are  about  400  other  cows  in  the 
county  whose  produce  is  worked  up  at  home. 
I  patrom’ze  the  creamery,  and  I  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  SO  cows  that  average  for  the 
cream  I  sell  $27  per  head  for  each  year,  and  I 
use  on  an  average  of  10  pounds  of  butter  each 
week  in  my  family,  but  this  is  not  counted  in 
the  $27  that  I  get  from  each  cow.  Calves  sold 
here  last  Fall  for  from  $10  to  $15  per  head.aud 
that  would  bring  the  proceeds  from  each  cow 
up  to  about  $40.  Now  a  cow  can  be  kept  here 
ore  year  in  good  flesh  and  good  milking  order 
for  $15.  and  that  will  leave  a  clear  profit  of 
$25.  Land  is  cheap,  and  plenty  of  uncultivat¬ 
ed  land  owned  by  Eastern  speculators  can  be 
bought  for  from  $7  to  $23  per  acre.  There  is 
not  much  improved  land  for  sale;  what  there 
is,  is  held  at  from  $J5  to  $25  per  acre.  Success 
to  the  R.  N.-Y. !  A.  p.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Milford,  Seward  Co.,  Feb.  24.— I  have 
lived  in  this  State  13  years,  and  never  missed 
but  one  corn  crop,  though  the  yield  has  been 
less  in  some  years  thau  in  olhers.  Last  year 
we  bad  very  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Nebraska  is  adapted 
to  anything  that  a  farmer  would  wish  to  raise 
for  his  use  and  comfort;  I  think  we  have 
almost  a  Garden  of  Eden,  a  good  climate  and 
good  people,  and  they  are  from  almost  ull  the 
States.  j.  F  h. 

Scotia,  Greeley  Co.,  March  3.— Here,  in 
Central  Nebraska,  farmers  are  very  busy; 
seeding  has  commenced.  The  vt  eather  is  warm 
and  pleasant.  Cattle,  in  fact,  stock  of  all 
kinds,  have  wintered  well.  Corn  is  25  to  30 
cents;  wheat.  45  to  50  cents;  hay,  $2  to  $3: 
hogs,  $4  to  $4  25;  fatsteers.  $5  to  $5  25.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  turn  off  large  numbers  of 
both  cattle  aad  hogs.  These  latter  are  the 
most  profitable  features  of  Western  farming. 
Some  of  the  successful  farmers  claim  that 
their  mixed  farming— eorn.  wheat,  rye,  beets, 
potatoes,  cattle  an  i  hogs — pays  50  per  cent, 
every  year.  Fine  mixed  farms  can  be  bought, 
partially  improved,  fair  buildings,  living 
water,  cultivated  fields,  hay  laud,  and  grazing 
land— for  $8  to  $12  50  per  acre.  In  past  years 
gold  aud  silver  mining  were  the  only  branches 
of  iudustry  that  would  yield  large  fortunes 
speedily.  To-day  hogs  aud  cattle  on  the  low- 
priced  Western  farms  have  superseded  min¬ 
ing  for  rapidly  accumulating  fortunes.  One 
man  with  $13,000  can  soon  double  his  money 
here  by  judicious  investment  in  land,  cattle, 
and  hogs,  The  country  is  healthful,  both  for 
man  ami  beast.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  allu¬ 
vial,  very  productive.  Corn.  40  to  80  bushels 
per  acre;  wheat,  15  to  34;  barley,  20  to  45; 
rye,  20  to  50;  potatoes,  250  to  700;  beets,  300  to 


up  to  the'middle  of  November,  long  after 
there  had  been  severe  frosts.  The  Rural  corn, 
planted  the  last  of  May,  grew  about  seven 
feet  high  without  having  a  single  hard  ear — 
too  latel  I  had  some  nice  Rural  water-mel¬ 
ons.  The  peas  were  very  early  and  prolific. 

G.  w.  G 

Canton,  Lincoln  Co. —The  wheat  we  re 
ceived  last  Spring  was  put  in  so  safe  a  place 
that  we  could  not  find  it  in  time,  to  plant  it 
last  Fall.  Would  it  do  to  sow  thin  Spring? 
[Yes.  Eds.1  We  don’t  raise  Winter  wheat 
here,  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  do  anyway.  [It  is  not 
likely  to  do  well.  Eds  ]  I  did  not  sow  the  rye 
but  gave  it  to  one  of  my  neighbors  who  raises 
rye  to  try.  The  peas  were  nice— the  earliest 
we  ever  had.  The  corn  was  late,  some  kernels 
bad  as  many  as  four  stout  stalks  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  one  ear  to  every  two  or  three 
stalks.  What  we  want  in  this  country  is  not 
big  but  early  corn,  it  is  so  liable  to  be  caught 
by  frost,  yet  we  have  raised  sound  corn  from 
early  varieties,  but  there  is  too  much  risk  with 
late  corn.  The  flower  seeds  were  nice.  The 
tomatoes  beat  every  thing ;  they  were  the  nicest 
I  ever  saw.  j.  s. 

Iowa. 

Templeton,  Carroll  Co.— The  Rural  Oats 
were  late  and  rusted  badly.  The  corn  was  a 
good  crop,  but  it  is  too  flinty  for  this  country 
I  think  The  tomatoes  were  splendid;  they 
were  large,  solid  and  smooth,  and  so  plentiful 
that  bushels  of  them  went  to  waste.  The  R 
N.-Y.  Peas  were  as  early  as  any  we  had.  I 
saved  them  all  for  seed.  The  H.  M.  G.  Peas 
mildewed  before  they  were  ripe.  The  Diebl- 
M.  Wheat  aud  Thousand-fold  Rye  I  sowed 
about  the  middle  of  Sept. ;  but  this  is  not  a 
winter  wheat  country,  aud  I  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  there  is  a  green  root  or  leaf  in  the 
Spring.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  nice, 
some  of  them  quite  pretty.  j.  d  s. 

Nebraska. 

Milford,  Seward  Co  ,  Feb.  24. — I  have 
three  seedlings  of  the  Niagara  Grape;  but 
they  did  not  grow  very  vigorously  last  year. 
The  tomatoes  were  as  fine  as  any  lever  saw. 
We  sold  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
Rural;  and  the  peas  were  very  flue.  My 
wife  is  very  proud  of  the  flowers  she  has 
grown  from  the  Rural  seeds.  The  wheat 
does  not  do  well  here,  as  we  raise  all  spring. 
We  prize  the  Rural  above  all  other  papers 
that  we  take.  It  gives  the  very  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  every  subject,  and  should  be  in  every 
family.  We  would  be  lost  without  it. 

J.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

Fluvanna,  Chautauqua  Co. — The  White 
Plume  Celery  was  far  in  advance  of  my  ex 
pectation  It  tvas  perfection  itself,  bleach¬ 
ing  to  the  extreme  tips  of  the  leaves  without 
any  tailliue.  Its  flavor  was  equal,  if  not  su¬ 
perior,  to  that  of  the  Perfection  Heartwell, 
Boston  Market  or  Golden  Heart.  Its  keeping 
quality  was  good,  as  it  remained  sound  until 
all  was  used  about  Dec.  15.  I  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  plant  it  in  the  future.  The  Rural 
tomatoes  were  among  the  flrn'St  I  ever  saw; 
but  the  corn  carried  off  the  prize.  There 
were  78  kernels,  which  I  planted  13  inches 
apart.  From  the  73  kernels  planted  I  har¬ 
vested  171  stalks  over  seven  feet  high,  and  123 
ears  of  corn  from  10  to  15  fncnes  long;  and 
three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  smalloi,  imper¬ 
fect  ears.  It  was  all  ripe  and  fit  to  cut  by 
September  20.  I  am  much  pleased  with  it 
thus  far.  The  flower  seeds  germinated  readi¬ 
ly  and  were  a  subject  much  commeuted  on 
by  my  guests.  They  were  among  the  finest 
flowers  in  my  garden.  The  peas,  which  I  al¬ 
most  forgot, were  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the 
other  nine  kinds  I  had  in  my  garden.  The 
oats  were  a  little  late;  but  had  strong,  bright 
straw  and  plump  kernel.  The  rye,  sown  in 
May,  grew  about  eight  inches  high, with  a  scat¬ 
tering  stalk  that  showed  a  feeble  head,  but 
none  of  it  ripened.  About  the  middle  of 
September  it  began  to  grow,  aud  when  Win¬ 
ter  set  in  was  looking  very  promising  and 
about  12  jucbes  high.  I  became  a  subscriber 
to  No  l.Vol.  1.  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker 
published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  through 
ull  its  rise  and  progress  it  has  beeu  a  weekly 
visitor  at  my  fireside.  To  say  that  I  would 
miss  it  very  much  would  represent  hardly 
half  the  value  1  place  upon  it.  h.  a.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake. -We  took  the  R.  N.-Y. 
last  year  and  we  are  taking  it  again  this. 
We  subscribe  for  it  in  connection  with  two 
others,  but  the  Rural  is  the  first  inquired  for, 
and  when  it  doesn't  eouie  there  are  about  five 
long  faces  at  our  house.  We  think  we  can’t 
do  without  it,  and  what  we  most  want,  we 
will  be  likely  to  get.  The  R.  seeds  did  well 
last  year.  The  tomatoes  were  “just  splendid,” 
with  one  exception.  Our  soil  is  just  right  for 
them — u  suudy  loam — but  such  a  mass  of  red, 
with  very  little  foliage!  I  was  greedy  enough 
to  plant  all  the  seeds,  and  it  did  look  wicked 
to  see  them  going  to  waste;  for  though  I  gave 
away  all  I  could,  we  could  not  use  what  was 
left.  R.  E.  H. 
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Special  Disconnt 


TRADE 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Crusher, 

R,  and  Leveler. 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


The  **AC  >1  K"  subjects  the  soil  to  tie  action  nf  &  Steel  r  ana  Leve'er  an  ‘  to  the  Cutting,  TJftino, 

Turning  process  of  double  o  axgs  of  C  VST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
Klve  immense  <-uff ing  /«» n-r.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  around  and 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  so1 1  are  performed  a!  the  same  f iv»c.  The  entire  ohnenee  of  Spikes  or-  Spring  Teeth 
avo^d*  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  Is  MoeeCatty  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  bard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  tight  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  that  cut*  over  the  entire  surface-  of  the  ground. 

Variety  ot  Sizes,  4  to  15  teet  wide.  -  We  deliver  Iree  at  oar  distributing  depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ACME'* 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  yang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm.  ~ 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4S  different  States  and  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  MoeU  JP,  D  Unr  Maxcfactop.y  and  PatsciPAL  Office: 

UARKI8DI  KU,  PA.  IldSn  Ok  DlOUlGr^  UlLLTNGTGN.  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B.— "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  axd  other  Essays. ”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


The  Irigrhtest  Draft, 
Easiest  Operated,  Best  ^ 
Made  and  Most  Dura- 
hie  Mower  ever  placed 
on  the  market.  Send 
for  Circulars  of  the  ^ 


Bradley  Mowers, 

.  REAPERS 

V  ^  Hay  Rakes 


DAIRYMEN  and  FARMERS  (  HOC  DISEASES.— The  "Arm  and  Hammed 

should  use  only  the  “  Arm  and  Hammer”  brands  brand  Soda  and  Saleraius  is  used  with  great 
lor  Cleaning  and  Keeping  Milk  Pans  Sweet  and  >  success  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  HOQ 
Clean.  It  is  the  Best  for  alL  CHOLERA aniother diseases. 

Household  Purposes.  s  Mix  with  the  animal's  food. 


To  insure  obtaining  only  the  “Arm  k  Hammer  ”  brand  Soda 
or  Saleratus.  buy  it  in  “pound  or  bn:f pound “  cartoons  which 
bear  our  name  and  trade-mark,  as  inferior  goods  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  “Arm  k.  Ham¬ 
mer  brand  when  bought  in  bulk.  Ask  for  the  "  Arm  &  Hammer”  brand  SALS0DA  (Washing  Soda). 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  4b 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Will  wash  Cleaner.  Easier.  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
ClothenUian  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Uverv  Machine  55  arranicd  FIVE  V  ears* 

and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only  _ 

Wisher  that  can  ho  damped  to  any  sized  U-  ..  I 
tub  lika  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malioablo 
iron.galvanlzed.  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines.  AKCbUWantrd.  Exclusive  Tem-t/ 
tory.  Our  agent#  all  over  tbo  country  are  making 
from  $75to$AiQ  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  4 A  Also  our  celebrated 


Pennsylvania, 

Natrona,  Allegheny  Co.,  March  4. — The 
15  inter  here  was  rather  open  and  soft  till 
February  1.  February  was  very  cold  with 
very  little  snow,  60  tlmtD  e  ground  was  frozen 
deep.  Snow  all  gone  at  present.  Grain  looks 
bad.  4V  heat,  85  cents;  corn,  60  cents;  oats, 
3S  cents;  potatoes  55  cents  and  advancing. 

8.  8.  F. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Corinne,  Stutsman  Co.— The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  has  the  great  requisites  for  this 
coumry  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity. 
We  saved  every  seed  to  plant  this  Spring. 
Au  “old  settler”  who  was  with  us  a  short 
time,  was  delighted  with  it.  The  vines  bore 
icavily  and  tlie  peas  were  lar^e.  s.  a,  o. 

Mandan.  Morton  Co  —The  Rural’s  Black 
Champion  Oats  were  too  late  for  this  climate. 

bey  are  a  hardy  variety,  remaining  green 


KEYSTONE'WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Oirculars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  tiiia  paper.  Address  F.  AJDA3TS  A  10..  ETie*  Pa« 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  fCAST 


Sown  all  grains,  gras*  seals.  plaster.  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  every  thing  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  i«er  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Xot  .iftcitd  Sv  vin-d  as 
seed  Is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sows  half  or  lull 
.cast,  on  either  or  both  aides  of  wagon.  Readily 
■attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
used  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Casts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sow*  *»>  acres  wheat  per  day.  t'rop  one- 
fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Onlv  perfect 
Broadcaster  made ;  most  accurate  agricultural 
^implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recom- 
■  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  beet  farmers 
in  U.  S.  Fully  warrun ted— perfectly  simple.  Do 
not  be  put  off  with  other.  Send  at 

once  for  new  tree  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
HACINE  SEEDER  COMP  AX  yT'  104  FOURTH  ST.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA- 
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(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  tlie  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Aslc  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

FEEDING  COWS  FOR  BETTER  AND  BEEF;  AN¬ 
ALYSES  OF  WHITE  AND  YELLOW  CORN. 

L.  H  S.,  Fairhaven,  Vt . — 1.  How  does  Mr. 
Woodward  feed  and  how  and  when  market 
the  cows  which  he  feeds  for  butter  aud  beef? 
2.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  analyses  of 
white  and  yellow  com ; 

Ans.— 1.  The  cows  are  yotiog— from  four 
to  seven  years  old— and  are  purchased  in  No¬ 
vember,  aDd  immediately  put  into  the  stables, 
which  are  so  warm  that  no  frost  is  ever  seen 
in  them.  The  animals  are  kept  in  these  stables, 
only  going  out  twice  daily,  in  squads  of  seven, 
long  enough  to  allow  their  stables  to  be 
cleaned,  and  to  drink.  They  are  fed  regularly 
each  day.  Mornings  and  nights  they  get  all 
they  will  eat  of  good  clover  bay,  aud  at  noon 
good,  bright  straw.  They  are  also  fed  twice  a 
day  a  mixture  composed  of  800  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  100  pounds  of  bran,  100  pounds  of  new- 
process  oil-cake  meal,  and  100  pounds  of  malt 
sprouts.  Of  this  the  ration  is  at  first  light, 
but  it  is  gradually  increastd  until  they  get 
all  they  will  eat  and  digest  well;  in  addition, 
they  each  get  a  daily  feed  of  one  peck  of 
mangels.  Of  course,  no  two  will  eat  the  same 
quantity,  the  aim  being  to  fted  each  one  the 
largest  quantity  she  can  be  made  to  eat  aud 
digest  well.  We  look  upon  a  cow  simply  as  a 
machine  for  changing  rich  food  into  butter, 
meat  and  manure,  and  the  more  food  she  eats 
and  digests  iu  a  given  time,  the  more  will  be 
returned  to  us  in  huttcr  and  meat  and  the 
more  manure  will  be  made.  Some  cows  give 
more  milk  and  make  more  butter  on  the  same 
feed  than  others;  but  usually  the  less  milk 
they  give  the  more  rapidly  they  fatten.  This 
high  feeding  also  makes  a  superior  quality  of 
buttei,  even  better,  many  think,  than  ordi¬ 
nary  summer  butter.  The  cows  are  marketed 
at  anj’  time  they  are  wauted,  the  last  ones 
going  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  May,  being,  by 
the  very  high  system  of  feeding,  made  into 
very  good  beef,  which  some  butchers  say  is 
superior  to  ordinary  Western  steer-beef.  .  The 
gain  in  weight  of  carcass  and  advance  in 
price  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices 
leave  a  very  satisfactory  margin ;  but  the  best 
of  all  is  that  the  big  lot  of  rich  manure  en¬ 
ables  us  to  raise  larger  crops  and  have  the 
lands  at  all  times  growing  better.  2.  Practi¬ 
cally  none. 

cow  POX  in  a  cow. 

Subscriber, Newark,  Ohio.  1.  Small  sores  late¬ 
ly  appeared  on  the  teats  of  one  of  my  cows; 
and  shortly  afterwards  on  the  teats  of  some  of 
the  other  cows;  what  are  they,  and  what 
should  be  the  treatment?  2.  Small  globules  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  milk ;  are  they  due  to  the  ailment 
inquired  about? 

Ans.  1.— This  disease  is  cow  pox.  or  vaccine 
variola.  It  is  contagious,  and  will  usually 
pass  through  a  herd  unless  special  care  is 
taken  to  isolate  completely  the  diseased  animal. 
A  stable  may  become  infected  with  it  so  that 
every  new  cow  brought  in  will  take  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  appears  iu  the  manner  desciibed, 
but  in  addition  to  the  points  mentioned,  the 
scabs  are  always  depressed  or  pitted  in  the 
center  and  are  surrounded  by  a  bright  red 
circle.  The  disease  is  not  at  all  serious,  and 
excepting  that  it  makes  the  udder  and  teats 
tender  and  sore,  gives  no  trouble,  and  passes 
off  in  its  usual  course  of  about  three  weeks. 
Some  treatment,  however,  may  be  advisable 
and  some  precautions  are  required  to  avoid 
difficulties.  The  course  of  the  disorder  is 
much  hastened  and  ameliorated  by  giving 
daily  doses  of  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  continuing 
smaller  doses  of  one  dram  daily  as  long  as  the 
pustules  remain.  These  must  not  be  broken, 
or  they  become  exceedingly  sore  and  painful, 
and  cause  considerable  inflammation  of  the 
udder.  The  soreness  is  relieved  by  painting 
them  over  with  camphorated  soap  liniment 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ether.  The 
milking  should  be  done  with  milking  tubes 
when  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  scabs. 
The  person  who  milks  the  diseased  cows 
should  not  milk  any  others,  or  the  infection 
will  be  conveyed  in  that  way.  It  is  advisable 
to  put  the  diseased  cows  in  a  buildmg  by  them¬ 
selves  and  to  tend  them  by  some  person  who 
must  not  go  near  the  others.  The  feed 
should  be  cooling  aud  laxative;  brau  mash  or 
beets  or  carrots  are  useful  during  theeontinu- 
ance  of  the  disease,  and  no  corn  meal  or  cotton 
Beed  meal  should  be  used.  2.  The  small  glob¬ 
ules  referred  to  are  albumen,  which  is  some¬ 


times  found  quite  freely  in  the  milk  at  this 
season.  The  milk  of  cows  affected  by  cow 
pox  is  always  albuminous,  aud  if  the  cow 
above  mentioned  has  contributed  to  the  churn¬ 
ing  it  is  a  good  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  dry 
feeding  in  the  Winter  with  an  excess  of  albu¬ 
minous  food,  tends  to  produce  albumen  in  the 
milk  and  so  does  any  tendency  to  garget  or 
any  other  inflammatory  condition  of  the  an¬ 
imal.  The  remedy  consists  in  removing  the 
causes:  nothing  can  be  done  to  avoid  it  when 
the  conditions  favor  it.  After  doses  of  cool- 
iDg.  laxative  aud  saline  medicine,  as  Epsom 
salts,  (half  a  pound),  saltpeter,  (one  ounce), 
or  hyposulphite  of  soda  (one  ounce),  will  usu¬ 
ally  remove  the  trouble. 

SUNFLOWER  SEED  AS  FEED,  ETC. 

E  D.  R.,  Beaver  Dam,  N.  Y—  1  Would  you 
advise  the  use  of  agricultural  salt  at  $6  per 
ton  three  aud-one  half  miles  away  ?  2  I  have 
four  tons  of  poor  hay.  Shall  I  pile,  wet,  and 
rot  it,  or  apply  it  dry  and  plow  it  under  for 
tobacco?  3.  Is  sunflower  a  better  crop  thau 
corn  for  feeding  purposes? 

Ans.  1.— At  that  price  we  should  advise 
its  use  only  in  an  experimental  way.  The 
fact  is  it  is  hard  to  tell  to  what  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  of  salt  are  due.  and  no  oue  can  predict  the 
result  on  any  soil  until  it  has  been  tried.  2. 
We  should  say,  use  the  poor  hay  as  a  litter 
for  the  horse  and  cow  stables,  and  then  draw 
and  scattter  it  and  at  once  plow  in  very 
shallowly.  You  will  then  get  all  the  benefit 
there  is  in  it,  while  to  pile  and  rot  it,  is  a  very 
critical  thing  to  do  so  as  not  to  lose  nearly  all 
the  ammonia.  3.  We  once  raised  a  crop  of 
sunflower  and  found  the  seed  worth  little  ex¬ 
cept  for  food  tor  fowls.  The  crop  is  also  very 
hard  on  the  land  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  rid  of  the  stalks  except  they  be  burned. 
There  is  no  part  that  will  make  food  for  horses 
except  the  seed,  and  even  that  they  do  not 
like  very  well,  and  it  must  be  fed  very  spar¬ 
ingly  on  account  of  its  great  proportion  of  oil. 
Plant  the  corn  by  all  means. 

FRUIT  QUESTIONS. 

A,  C.,  Boston,  Mass.— 1.  On  au  acre  set  with 
apples  30  feet  apart  each  way,  with  pears  be¬ 
tween,  what  value  of  fruit  can  I  expect  for 
the  first  three,  five  and  ten  years.  2.  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  which  would 
give  the  best  results?  3  Would  grapes  bet  ween 
the  rows  do  well.'  4.  What  will  grapes  pay 
the  first  three,  five  aud  ten  years?  5  What 
is  the  best  fertilizer  for  trees,  berries  and 
grapes?  <3.  How  much  muriate  of  potash  is 
equivalent  to  a  bushel  of  hard-wood  ashes? 

Ans.— 1  On  suen  an  orchard  no  paying  crop 
could  be  expected  the  first  five  years,  aud  very 
little  the  first  ten.  It  is  easy  enough  to  figure 
out  glowing  results,  but  in  practice  we  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  them?  2.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  land,  we  can  only  say  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  overdose.  3.  No  ;  grapes 
should  be  grown  by  themselves.  4.  Nothing 
for  the  third,  and  after  that  the  amount  will 
depend  upon  the  soil,  climate,  variety  and 
market,  and  no  one  knows  until  he  has  tried. 
It  is  safe  to  say  not  half  what  you  figure  the 
proceeds  at.  5.  Barn-yard  manure,  with  bone 
dust  and  ashes  for  trees  and  berries;  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  for  grapes.  6  About  six 
pounds  of  muriate, or  12  pounds  of  sulphate. 

GRAPE  FOR  COLD  GRAPERY. 

P.  D  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.— What  is  the 
best  white  grape  for  a  cold  grapery? 

Ans.— Mmcut  of  Alexandria  is  the  best 
white  grape  for  general  cultivation  in  glass¬ 
houses,  be  they  warm  or  cold;  but  so  far 
north  as  N.  S.,  a  little  fire-heat  when  the  vines 
are  in  flower,  and  also  when  the  grapes  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  will  help  them  greatly. 
The  Sweet- water  grapes  commonly  grown  in 
cool  graperies,  are  not  much,  if  any,  better- 
flavored  than  some  of  our  American  hardy 
grapes. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.  D.  S.  Chew's  Landing,  N.  J.— 1.  Can  I 
grow  garden  tiuck  on  light  sandy  land, 
depending  entirely  on  commercial  fertilizers? 
2,  How  would  they  compare  in  expense  with 
hoise  manure  at  83  per  ton,  delivered?  8.  A 
man  here  says  that  in  planting  potatoes 
according  to  the  Rural's  plan,  the  fertilizer 
would  be  placed  under  the  seed;  is  he  correct, 
and  if  not,  why  not? 

Ans— 1.  We  think  you  can,  and  still  we 
should  advise  the  making  aud  saving  of  all 
the  stable  manure  possible.  2.  There  is  horse 
manure,  and  horse  manure!  One  may  be  made 
of  straw  aud  shavings  principally,  aud  the 
other  be  mostly  the  (hoppings  and  urine  from 
a  horse  fed  on  grain  and  clover  hay,  so  that 
when  you  say  "horse  manure,”  we  know  noth 
ing  of  what  you  mean.  Manure,  composed 
of  the  excrements,  including  urine,  of  a  horse 
highly  fed,  would,  if  properly  cared  for,  bo 
worth  more  thau  $8  per  ton.  Ordinary  horse 
manure,  recking  wet  and  badly  washed,  is 
not  worth  81  per  ton.  3.  The  man  does  not 
know  either  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  potato 


or  the  tendency  of  manure.  He  has  not  been 
a  reader  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The 
feeding  roots  of  the  potato  mostly  start  from 
the  stalks  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
when  the  ground  is  properly  mellowed,  the 
tubers  form  below  so  the  manure  should  by  all 
means  be  above  the  seeds.  Try  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  yourself. 

O.  E  P,  Queenstown,  Out.— 1.  On  some 
light,  sandy  knolls  fall  wheat  is  rather  light. 
Would  unleached  wood  ashes  injure  the 
blades  of  wheat,  if  applied  during  Winter 
when  the  snow  is  on,  or  in  Spring?  2  Onauold 
meadow,  Timothy  aud  clover,  would  it  pay  to 
sow  uuleached  wood  ashes?  Would  plaster 
be  of  much  good,  or  what  would  you  advise? 

Ans. — 1.  No;  sow  10  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
aud  200  pouuds  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre 
this  Winter,  and  about  the  middle  of  May, 
sow  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
ou  these  kuolls  and  watch  the  results.  2  Put 
12  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  on  this 
broadcast,  aud  be  surprised  at  the  growth  of 
clover.  If  very  long  seeded,  run  over  it  with 
a  sharp  toothed  harrow. 

J.  M.  R.,  Chicago ,  III  —1.  Does  wheat  im¬ 
prove  by  standing  in  the  stack?  2.  Should 
spring  wheat  be  sown  shallow  or  deep?  3. 
Which  is  the  better,  drilling  or  broad  casting  ? 
4.  Is  barley  a  good  crop  to  follow  corn?  5. 
Would  clover  and  barley  make  a  good  pasture 
crop,  and.in  what  proportion  should  they  be 
sown? 

Ans.— 1-  The  only  advantage  to  wheat  by 
standing  in  the  stack  or  mow,  is  that  it  may 
partially  season  or  cure.  If  thrashed  from  the 
shock,  it  is  more  liable  to  heat  in  the  bins. 
There  is  no  definite  time  in  which  it  becomes 
cured.  2.  About  one  and  -  one  -  half  or  two 
inches;  however  deeply  sowu,  it  will  form  a 
set  of  feeding  roots  just  at  the  surface.  3. 
Most  people  prefer  drilling,  because  it  puts 
the  graiu  at  a  uniform  depth,  and  all  is  cov¬ 
ered.  4.  One  of  the  best.  We  have  raised  over 
73  bushels  per  acre  after  corn.  5.  We  should 
prefer  oats  or  spring  rye.  The  clover  is  of 
veiy  little  use  for  pasturage  before  September 
or  October,  and  should  be  fed  off  only  very 
moderately  the  first  year  any  way. 

E.  B.  P,  Atlanta,  Ga,— 1-  Will  oak  leaves 
or  pine  needles  make  a  good  potato-mulch 
in  the  absence  of  straw?  2.  What  is  the  best 
manure  for  tomatoes  or  okra? 

Ans  —1,  Yes;  especially  the  oak  leaves,  as 
there  is  considerable  iuauurial  value  in  them. 
2.  The  same  as  for  potatoes.  Those  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid — ashes  of  hard 
wood  or  cotton  seed  hulls,  with  bone  dust,  or 
soluble  S.  C.  rock. 

R.  M.,  Ahlen,  Kansas.— I  have  a  Jersey 
heifer  whose  back  is  filled  with  grubs,  and  my 
other  cattle  have  a  few,  what  can  1  put  on  to 
kill  them? 

Ans.— These  are  the  larvte  of  the  oestrus 
boi'is  or  Ox  Gadfly.  The  eggs  were  laid  last 
Summer.  Simple  pressure  by  the  fingers  on 
the  tumors  around  the  grubs  will  readily  dis¬ 
lodge  them,  and  they  can  be  killed  with  the 
foot  when  they  fail  to  the  ground. 

J,  G.  R.  K.,  Lovettsville,  Va.— What  size 
do  the  Retinisporas  plumosa  and  aurea  at- 
tain  and  are  they  hardy? 

Ans. — They  are  both  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  New  Jersey,  within  20  miles  of 
New  York  Both  are  dwarfs.  Our  speci¬ 
mens  are  10  years  old,  and  not  over  five  feet 
high.  They  at  e  among  our  finest  dwarf  ever- 


.  greens. 

H.  S.  C.,  Gaines ,  Penn.— What  do  you  know 
of  the  Stump  Apple? 

Ans  — All  about  it:  it  is  a  long,  handsome, 
good  fall  apple,  but  the  tree  is  not  extra- 
hardy,  don’t  pay  a  big  price  for  it.  It  is 
in  the  bauds  of  all  the  Rochester  aud,  we 
think,  Geneva  nursery  men. 

J.  H,,  No  address.— We  don't  think  any  di¬ 
rections,  however  minute,  would  enable  an 
ordinary  farmer  to  make  a  good  Incubator— 
one  Dy  which  be  would  make  more  money 
than  be  lost.  For  general  information  ou  lu- 
cubutors  see  issue  of  March  14. 

P.  F.  S„  Red  Bank,  N.  J.— For  answers  to 
questions  about  cabbage  culture,  see  Rural 
of  March  7,  page  149. 

G.  J.,  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.— Is  Johnson  Grass 
hardy  in  this  climate? 

Ans. — Wecau’ttell.  Try  it. 

DISCUSSION. 


1 


I.  H.  M.  Crow  Lake.  Dakota.— In  the  F.  C. 
a  few  weeks  ugo  there  wore  inquiries  by 
pur  ties  in  N.  Y.  about  West  Tennessee, 
which  the  Rural  partially  answered.  From 
January  1805,  to  July  1809,  my  residence 
was  in  West  Tennessee.  The  lund  is  easily 
cultivated,  the  Winters  are  mostly  mild, 
crops  are  got  in  early  and  are  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere;  but  they  do 
not  pan  out;  for  too  much  or  too  little  rain, 
too  hot  aud  too  dry  weather,  too  curly  or  too 
late  frosts  reduce  them  below  everybody’s  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  buffalo  black  aud  gray 
gnats  with  other  insect  pests,  malaria  or 


fever  and  ague  plague  the  people,  and  spoil 
all  the  first  impressions  of  early  Spring.  I 
was  born  and  raised  in  New  Hampshire,  lived 
several  years  in  Massachusetts,  15  years  in 
Texas,  Tenuessee  and  Missouri,  10  years  in 
Illinois’,  and  I  saw  more  consumption  in  West 
Tennessee  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  State. 
A  bad  cold  seemed  to  develop  this  disease  in 
people  broken  down  with  continued  "shakes.” 
Cholera  goes  through  that  section  when  it 
visits  this  country,  and  since  my  residence 
there  the  yellow  fever  has  twice  gathered  in  its 
victims  by  the  thousands.  Two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  coming  here,  parties  iu  Illinois  con¬ 
sulted  me  regarding  a  residence  in  West 
Tennessee.  Contrary  to  my  advice,  they  were 
over-persuaded  and  removed  there;  the  first 
year  one  died;  and  the  balance  returned 
broken  iu  health  and  nearly  all  have  siuce 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  ague.  Middle 
Tennessee  is  better,  and  East  Tennessee  much 
superior  as  regards  health.  Persons  proposing 
a  removalto  aud  residence  in  West  Tennessee, 
should  read  "Ibe  Fool’s  Errand.” — All  that  is 
represented  in  that  book  can  be  realized,  in  a 
milder  form,  in  portions  of  West  Tennessee, 
outside  the  larger  towns.  A  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  for  Northern  farmers  with  families  in 
West  Tennessee,  West  Mississippi,  or  Eastern 
Arkansas,  is  not  recommended  as  conducive 
to  health,  happiness,  or  general  prosperity. 
The  right  kind  of  people  can  go  there  in  the 
Fall  and  W  inter  aud  frequently  make  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  trade  or  getting  to  market 
the  Black  Walnut,  Oak,  Cypress,  and  other 
valuable  timber  which  abounds  there  aud 
affords  a  large  profit,  when  put  in  proper 
shape  for  market.  Rich  as  the  land  is,  the 
average  is  only  a  bale  of  cotton  to  three  to 
five  acres;  aud  10  to  15  bushels  of  Corn  to  the 
acre.  The  people  will  show  a  coru  field  that 
looks  immense;  it  is  12  toll  feet  high,  one 
stalk  in  a  hill,  rows  four-and-a-half  feet  apart, 
hills,  four  feet,  oue  ear  on  a  stalk,  frequently  a 
large  one.  If  the  malaria  could  be  expelled, 
or  rendered  harmless,  and  paying  crops  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  years  hence  it  may  be  a  desirable 
country  to  live  in.  The  malaria  that  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  my  system  iu  West  Tennessee  dur¬ 
ing  1865—9,  continued  with  me  until  two  years 
ago  when  I  came  here;  since  then  I  have  had 
no  sign  of  ague,  aud  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
it  is  pleasanter  to  have  very  cold  weather  in 
Winter,  as  we  do  here,  than  the  cold  ‘‘shakes,’- 
in  warm  weather,  as  in  West  Tennessee. 

J.  B.  R.,  Milburn,  N  J.— W.  F.  W  ,  asks, 
in  the  Rural  of  Fob.  7,  as  to  the  health, 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  Delaware 
grafted  ou  the  Concord.  I  know  of  several 
vines  thus  grafted,  some  of  which  have  been 
in  b  aring  for  three  years.  From  the  success 
attending  these  experiments,  I  can  recommend 
extensive  trials  herein.  The  foliage  remaius 
healthier  than  on  their  own  roots.  In  growth 
as  vigorous  as  the  Concord,  aud  as  to  produc¬ 
tiveness,  it  certainly  shows  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  size  of  bunch.  In  quantity  of  fruit 
produced,  while  not  equal  to  the  average 
Concord  vine,  yet  so  much  greater  than  on 
the  Delawar  e  root  as  to  surprise  the  grower. 
The  ciou  iu  this  variety  seems  to  readily 
unite  with  the  Concord  as  a  stock,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  all  varieties. 

I  cannot  raise  Delawares  on  their  own  roots 
to  profit  or  even  to  medium  wood  growth. 
Have  now  several  grafted  as  above,  and  find 
a  good,  vigorous  wood  growth. 

W.  H.  R  ,  Shelburne,  Vt.— In  the  Rural 
of  Feb.  21,  page  127,  iu  answer  to  S.  H.,  you 
say  that  you  do  not  know  of  such  a  straw, 
berry  as  the  Lacon.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
hardy,  and  from  four  to  six  days  earlier  tbau 
any  other 

R.  N.-Y.— In  a  recent  bulletin  we  find  the 
Director  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station  speaks  of  the 
Lacon  as  follows:  “This  is  a  marvelously 
vigorous  and  productive  variety.  The  ber¬ 
ries  urerathei  soft,  often  irregular,  of  medium 
size  and  not  of  extra  quality.  Hence  it  is  not 
likely  to  become  a  popular  sort,  either  for 
home  use  or  market.  It  has,  huwever,  too 
many  good  qualities  to  be  discarded.  It  may 
do  better  iu  hills.” 


Communications  Beckivad  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday.  March  U  ’.SN5. 

A.B.  L  -L.  R. — C.  P.-G.  W.  G.-R  S.-H.  T.  S.,  thry 
arc  a  Iruu<1.-G.  C.  L.  -  J .  T.-Rev.  E.  D.  R  .  tbanks.- 

A.  Met!..  W.  W.  a  !!■  6.  I.  \V.  McA. 

thanks.— L.  G.  -H.  T.— W.  B.  M.-S.  K.-M.  A.  K.-O. 

L. — P.  H  Dr.  thanks.  S.  C.  S.— S.  H.  M.— C  B.  G. 
w.  (I.  E.  li.  (  b.  v  -  E.  <  .  W.  H.JD.  r.  J.  H.  F. s 
-J.  G.-J  B„  thunks.- P.  H.  M.  M.  C.-H  Mock 
thunks  for  corn.-J.  I*.  R.— S.  A.  P.-  T.  H.H.—J.Ih 
V.-S.C.  B-C.  L.-C.F.-0.  F.-J.  A.  W.-J  F.  S  J. 

B. — M.  L.  B.  K.  It.  S.  B.— K.  Boyle,  I  hunks.  We  shall 
try  It.  If  possible  T.  T.  L.  R  IU.  C.  S.  J  B.,  (Salem.) 
thauks.-C.  K  P.  -C.  M.  H.-J.  P.  S.  -G  A.  T  ,  thanks. 
Will  try  tbem.-J.  C.-D.  M.  W.  M.  R.  H.-J.  T.  S. 
thunks.  Wc  are  Kind  to  got  such  always. -B.  J- 

T.  s.— W.H  B  ,  plense  send  them.— K  H.  P.-J.  M  .  K< 

M.  D  S.  G.  W.  F,.  -  J.  O.  J.  J.  V.  O.  W.  A.  C.-  J-  J- 
C  -C.  II.  L.  .T.  C.-W.  G  — C  D  D.-H  S  C  -J.  M- 
R.-J,  W.  S.  A.  J,  M.  j.  A.-P  S.  J.  n.  B  -C.  D.  s- 
F.  A  P.— W.  G  8.,  wo  will  soon  — K  S.  N  -S.  L.  I 
Charles  B.  W.t  thanks.— D.  T.— “Susy.”  - J.  B.  R.— !'• 
B.— J.  J.— G.  O.— J.  C.  S..  thanks.— J.  H.  D.—  R.  C. c 

j  W.T.  D.  W.  A.  P.— H.  W,  C, 


RUB'rKfNS 


EfAPPtl.  MAMMOTH  TKIPOL,1.'^. 


tike  mo't  Uifffv  m«  U> iht*  t*  of  «ipleti«l|ij  flavor,  *  iih  rlrjgant,  l'Hhh  I** 

muto.  it  •  -i  in om(  lirllliuiil  reil,  •  <-ry Jc<‘  Sol i-i  aiu'  cwiiirr/uiiy  itr,  , .  \|n 

Surj>H>- ■«.  i  l  *  irjfM.*'  i;.  <i.«  i  ut»»  H.»v<»r  Kubv  King  IVpjver.  '  -*  urtA  ■.  . 

curlier  ihuu  m*t  r  Early  lorn,  -rf*u  +a  ■•-urg*'  H 

tine  fluvor.  1  •  '5  -Nr*  4<ol«leu  Ileuri  teilucti  i  flue  homo  nutter, 

tno.t  proilurtivis  Neurlrt  Olive  Ksuliuh*  tin*  no  <upei1ur  fjt  a  The-,  |r 

delivered  free  At  J*t»r  '  -  .ncv.  *4.4  m  The  Farm  uud  Gardea**  sent  rui  Twi 


Uds® 


_ SEED  , 

pArALO&Hfe 


D  Warranted  to«Crow. 

er  refilled  gratis.  I  have  bold  vegetable  aud  ttower 
>ver  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
pil  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbor.-,  If  so  a-k 
•m  whether  they  are  reliable."  Mr  Thomas  ilcnslmll  of 
IV  •>•, Kansas, writes  me :  “For  26  yeari  I  have  dealt  with 
you.  I  have  lived  in  Iowa.  Missouri. Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
was  always  the  saino,  to  wit :— reltglomly  hontit 
ad."  This  t*  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  sell.  The 
>itrd  and  Murblcltrucl  Squish,  Marblehead 
iiiwldeht-nd  Cnldtngctt,  Ohio  Potato.  Kriiiise 
re  some  of  the-vegitiiblesol  which  1  was  the  original  in- 
Fair  With  *500  in  premiums.  See  my  catalogue, free  to  all. 

JAitiks  j.  it.  GBEtiOUV,  (Seed  Grower),  Marblehead.  Mass 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Special  Offer  of  High  Class  Seeds. 


ounce  Egyptian  Bret .  10 

.  ounce  Brussels  Sprouta . . 

I  ounce  Korly  Summer  Cabbage . 31 

'  ounce  Karly  Forcing  Carrot . in 

I  packet  $n(ov nan  Cauliflower . 25 

pack  t  White  Plume  Celery . j5 

,  ounce  Perfection  Heart  well  Celery . 'i 

i  ounce  Tn  H  by  ’a  Hybrid  Cucumber  .  25 

i  ounce  Golden  Stoue  Head  ettuce . 15 


1  packet  Golden  Perfection  Melon . 

M  ounce  American  Champion  Water  Melon 

1  ounce  Ked  Globe  Onion . 

t  ounce  Moss  Curled  Parsley . 

ty  ounce  Giant  Emperor  Pepper  . 

I  ounce  Earlleat  P.oman  Carmine  Radish 

l  ounce  French  Olive  Squash  . . . 

1  packet.  King  Humbert  Tomato. . 

1  ounce  Purple  Top  Munich  Turnip . 


On  receipt  of  amount  will  mail  any  of  the  above,  or  the  entire  collection  for  Sil,  50. 

J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


cno  Qn/rNTV.Q  Y  f*TQ  '"',i  1 1  packet,  of  now  .vu«l».  ■  ES!r»v.i  [lhme  ■ 1  ..ur  Monthly 

run  dtlbll  I  I  dlA  If  I  Wi  paper.  “The  Farm  and  k«elcn."  u..  |»e««  garden,  Boral.  unit  Turin  nil 

Ser  in  Vinerteu.  or  I  }  cur.  Tree,  by  mull.  /  vrv  .  ec''ber  tuour  p.vpcr  iu  mue  ■:  ;.-t  &,  mure-.una  though  twice 

le  value  l«-rv  given  In  M'ol.  a  bme,  we  •.•rent  .all .  make  a  |.r..m.  The  n,,.i  .,r  »,u  ~r:  ...■nimt  iu  the 

Rctul  Nv>  Volina  i-  positive  pro  t  he  will  do  cxnetly  w  but we  promise,  and  that  our  -eed*  lire  ns  rear,  .ontod 

inaiiif  mi  ■  niv  ai  if  ■  i  a  t  ■  ■  ■  ai  win  ^  --  -  - -  —  -  _  -  >* nrcq 


WHY  PLANT  OLD  VARIETIES  WHEN  NEW  BLOOD  IS  SO  MUCH  BETTER 

Onr  l*tTUM*Uon  M  •-  thick  there  i*  couiu  tor  the  *cc»U,  thllrloiN  !lft\«»r;  rryTro" 


Hurt,v<-—b«M  Caban  Queen  WaU'fntlim-oof  ><«••!  u  uf  th*  #i'r.;i«/i .  >n  *  su'ti 


ur ;  t  try  pro • 
r»  yrttm  n.  l*n- 


WE  CANONLY  AFFORDTO  MAKE  YOU  THIS  OFFER  ONCE. 

dcuitt.  ln«ert  It  twice.  'V  ■’»  «*  *»  •»  is-  ;.i,  •  -i<  Id  ant  way,  ox  !*.«••  *;  pitcad  iu  lar-.v  u  uintiiiev. 

REMITTANCES:  Shtue  pu'.il  •  r.  arrrut  ,'-,eup..  b'Mu*--  x  ti  i  n ,  I .  -  *r  ri..  r  -ah-'-|lv-r.  have  Avked  a- If  Hr  to.  Il'e 
. . .  „ut  bu» in.'.-  .nl  ,-i!i  j,.-.  rj.r  rte.-i  in  p»v  for  ilu  ,-..| ::r(iuii  in  a»i: •  i,  n.iniinutinu  whir  s  i-  -onvenient 

•  <  Po.l-offlcc  Note.  «»rder,  Refflwtot-ed  la-tter.  Itual,  Druft,  or  Kvprew*  Order,  at  our  risk. 

nRllPR  AT  RUPF  I  Refop.  ,  HI  I-.V  „ir:.rr  'i.  mo  m, i  r..l  nrt'-r  wtule  .»  o a  are  a  - II b«.  -I her  to 

H  I  URuL  i  the  “KiitoI  New  Yorker.”  am!  expect  to  be  treated  well,  »n.i  ad<1n—  plainly, 

CHILD  BROS.  8  CO..  PUBLISHERS.  928  LIBRARY  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AT  Aupr  I  Refoc- rill '--V  i'v,  imjirr  J|..  .1  ..»•  itpl  ..  r.d  or  l-r  Stale  .*  <i  a  are  a  •nb>e  r  Ibcr  to 

H  |  UlauL  4  I  lie  ”t»a  nil  New  Yorker.”  and  expect  to  be  treated  well.  »n.!  nddn*.,  pjaialy, 

IROS.  8  CO..  PUBLISHERS.  928  LIBRARY  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

CTTP  IT  ETDCCY  '"I'1  1  o  orders  and  *7.fiO,  .nd  we  will  srnd  10  eollec- 

I  wC  a  I  I  ”  t\  C  C  ■  tlons  inrl  to  paper*.  »nd  Yt>CR  »eed»  and  paper  Tree. 


550000  GRAPE  VINES 

ISO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed-  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  Tree.  UEWTS  R.OESCH.  Fredonla,  IV.  VT. 


BURPEE’S  seeds  mimm 

DUnrCk  V  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  Ije  sent  Fit  RE  to  all  who  write  for  It  It  Is  a  Ilnndsome  Book  of  1  -O  pnges.  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  IMntes,  aud  tells  all  about  the  best  Furin  and  Carden 
Seeds,  Including  1 .11 PO  ItTAN'T  Novelties  of  itcal  Merit.  F’armers.  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  tho  BEST  NEK  OS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  send  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OUR  FARMS  2«J 

growing  ol  Seeds,  and  oultivatod  /K 
by  ourselves,  comprise  over  ^  *f/- 

1,500  ACRES.1® 


LANDRETHS’ 

EXTRA 

V^*EARLY 


SKA 

The  Old  Heliable  stock 
tilt riHlm-od  nud  named  by 
.  us  tivf  \  i'll  !'■>  aim,  is 


Supplied  in  any  quantity,  to 

11'  ders  Market  Gardeners,  or  ^ 

Private  Fnmilieu,  by  tmiilur  otherwise, 


>*'•••■*  Ji go,  is 

I  V  DtUI iievi  i  iihIiIj  the  best 

Pen  Tor  .lliirkrt  or 
I'Tuuilv  4 linden. 

jt  u.-  in  seated  tMi<;.k»gee.  of  I  pint 
»t.  and  in  lead  Milled  bng>,nf  1  bushel. 


Private  Families,  by  mail  or  otherw  ise,  ,  and  .  ,  mt.  and  tn  lead  m  tied  bags  of  1  bushel. 

_  I  halves.  ,inun.*rs  and  eighths  ,  no  charge  for tiagH and 

_  _  ...  _  _  _  ..nuApnsiiott  ■  sealing.  The  bags  are  of  Uni  TViii.w  (Wet  A,  to  dis- 
B  E  W  ARE  OFDcLErTIUN  !  |  tinguish  them  from  imitation  and  siiurious  stock. 

^yr?ua,^°tuoldcI?  LANDRETHS’  genuine  SEEDS 

from  Dealem.  domand  thrill  i»4  onr Ofifliflal  NCAlpit  tuu'kntff!*.  Thon*  an- lent?  of  thousands  of  ilollaw 
worth  of  ( »a  rirnn  SoimIh  jmlnu'il  otf  annmill^  op<iu  U)t*  public  a*  LAN  |)K  KTIIS’,  which  yyg  never  nup- 
pliert.  A  i«roNM  Fruiul  upon  tile  public.  Lttti<lrt'lli»’  iCnnil  Ib'cisirr  mul  \Imiihumn  con- 

loiriteT  on*  a  indication.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS  ~v  n  i  ri'iVl  a'.  ' 

GROWERS  or  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Seeds,  Plants,  Tines,  Trees,  etc. 

Aeelirnated  Stock  direct  from  the  grower  at  Farm¬ 
er’s  Prices.  Cleveland's  growth  of  Peas.  Catalogues 
free  JOHN  H  MYERS, 

Ketch  mil's  Corners,  Saratoga  Co  .  N.  Y. 


FINE 

APPLE  TREES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

GEORGE  ACHELIS, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


We  w  ill  send  van  n  w-iteh  nr  ft  chain 
UX  mill  OB  KVj'Uk'S*. o.  PM  to  bo 
ex  »un  i  n  cil  Ih*  f  o  r>*  pa^infl&Qj  money 
ftlld  If  not  saLtl>!i*.ct*.ir>  , returned  .it 
ourex^nse.  We  rn:umf*u*ture  all 
our  wfttchtt  and  *inve  von  30  per 
£5’nt<  t’wh docile  of  styles  free. 
E^ern-  W  atebvVs minted.  Address 

STAltDAHD  AMERICA)!  WATCH  CO., 

PlTTSUrRiiH-  Pa. 


WATER- PHI 

/BimjiI.VG 


HTUONli  ROOFING 

Kan>  to  npply,does  not 
rust  or  rattle.  Is  also 
A  >1  H-hTITI  TE  for 
PI.ASTHK.  at  Half 
the  Cost.  CAIU'KTN 
pallet  ol  uninc. 

Catalogue  and  Sam¬ 


ples  free.  \V.  H.  FAY  iV  CO.,  Cnuidcn,  Ni.  J 


Descriptive  Apple 


I.lst  and 


NURSERY  •  spring  Price  LUt  Pi  _ 

■■  Mii  All  X#  Busstan  and  other  Apple 
U  U  |L  |U  I  W  Vri'i-i.Ri 

1  m  IV  I  ja  Fay  Currant.  .Marltn'r,, 
■  ■  ■  II  I  Mm  Raspberry.  Grope  Vinos. 

P.  L  PlllE.M  X  &  SON. 


Smalt  Fruits,  etc. 

DEL.AVAN,  Wl!>i 


SUED  GRAIN  AND  GARDEN  SFEI>». 

Grandest  collection  of  Seed  Grain  In  America.  All 
the  latest  novelties.  Several  uut  before  ottered 
Cheap  as  dirt.  Catalogue  free 

ROBERT  BELL.  JU., 

_ _  Box  88,  HEN’SALL,  OXT. 

<1RAPE.YfNESof  ,,v"  10«  kind’s.  Nur 
J  L  r'  ’  111  ril^  scry  established  JS  years. 
I  nelavvnre,  Coueord.  Lady.  K m ui re  *tate, 
Niagara.  Vergeuues,  Huy e-,  Early  Victor,  l.mlv 
aud  all  the  best  new  and  old  varieties,  splendid 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FREE. 

.  GEO.  W  CAMPBELL.  Ilrliiwure.  Ohio. 

Established  1S52,  hv 
F.  K.  PUCE  NIX.  Iii- 

'NURSERY  CO, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.  * 


iLOOMINGTON 


'  Orn ament »1  T  K  E  K  S 
of  1  si  n  uty  1 

OOO  H  UES.  1  ;t  GKKE.N 


script nm  of  Fruit  A 
CatalMpi*  for  Sl’KlXG 

ruaile, j  on  applicntlr'd. 

IIOCSI 


SES. 


Valley  View  Nursery. 

88  888  •’‘•“•'I*  Trcew  tor  Sale.  I.lbcrnl  dis 

ou,uuoolimit  to  nurserymen  and  dealers.  Special 
offer  to -  -  .  - 


prices. 


new  customers  Send  fi>r  catalogue  and 
Valley  View  Nursery,  Washinoton,  X,  J, 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  ol  Small  Fruit-,  both  new 
and  old,  at  reasonable  rates  Catalogues  five  Address 

Irving  a li,rn«  ttpringfleid  >iu**. 

•  P.  «t.  CABBAGE.  The  Beat  SERBS  iu  the 

world  supplied  by  r8*AcF.TH.UN«HAST,  La  Plume  Pa. 


Kut»  ■  8TIV  r  •  .I.  VTCCUIIU^N,  ikU'l  I  III 

ported  stocks.  Young  Ornamental-, etc.  Redue 
ed  Price  List  Just  issued  Stakk  A  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo 


SEED  Pt*TA  TOES.— Best  varieties, old  and  new 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list.  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  E.  Weld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Inglesifle, 
Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y. 

7J*TfERRrS 

3  of  last  year . — * 


FOR 

1855 

IN  VALUABLE  TO  ALL! 

Will  be  mailed 

to  all  applicants  _  _ 

and  to  customers  or last  year  without 
ordering  it  It  contains  illustrations,  price*, 
descriptions  and  directions  for  planting  all 
Vegetable  and  Flower  SEEDS,  BCLBS,  etc. 

D.M.  FERRY  &.CO.DE*uS2,T 

SEEDS.  P.  CARROLL.  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  aud  Orchard  Gra-s 
77  AND  79  W.  MAIN  STREET,  I.EXIXGTON,  KY. 

EXTRA  CLMAMTHD 

JOHNSON  6RASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown:  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grew  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cm  m  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  tn  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

„  ,  „  ^  w  „  HERBERT  POST, 

Formerly  Poetburgh.)  Seluia.  DuIIum  Uo.,  Ala. 


OUR  STRONG 


and 


RELIABLE  LL 


OSES 


ARE  FRAGRANT 
and 

BEAUTIFUL 

IOO« 


6  STRONG  PI.  VXTv  (5|  24C  /  IUOCi'1 

(youroxn  sclertiou,  for  3>|.  :  j4,  lur  }li. 

ROSES  BY  MAIL  10  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

n  »  mail  our  CaWloaue  (beautifully  illustrated)  to  all 
interested  in  Rose  Culture,  upon  application.  Free. 
It.  SCOTT  A  SON,  Rose  Growers.  Philadelphia. 


SIBLEY’S 

★  TESTED  ★, 


tr  SEMI  far  ««r  ILLUSTRATED  end  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  »YCCCnC 
Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Field  9  t  L  L/d 

a |  i  A  WTC  bulbs  florists’  sup- 

■  ^  ^  Pi. IKS  ui.il  I  Mi’Ll-  MEATS 

of  ALL  KINDS,  mailed  FREE  an  application. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&  COt 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 

39'j-sei!  k.  H»ln  SL 


200.20#  KAMdulDh  Si. 


24 


Unparalleled  Offer 

BEST  '£  YK.  VINKS. 

bample.i.  Read  This,  and  Remit  reith  Order. 
Concords.  $1.10;  34  Cherry  Currant#.  *110; 


20 


Hansell, $1  10;  20  Agawan,  *1.10:  5H'  Jittue.-  Vick,  #1.10; 
<2  Ohio.  gl.  10-  2d  Salem,  gl.  10;  AX)  Manchester.  81.10; 
4S  Gregg,  *1.10;  H,  other  collections,  gi.  id  eaeh.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted  tide  to  name  and  best  quality, 
carefully  (\acked  in  moss  Address 

A.  S.  WATSON, 

Wet  t Held.  Chnoi .maun  Co..  N,  Y. 


k  H9  IIKADOI  AKTKRSa  1 
A  na  f<>r  m  ui  A  UA .  H  I 

I  olTtuvtl  wit  limit  rcotric-  fl 

Hh  ti.'iis  first 

Wp  BhU  1 1 1: 1  •  .  «yr.  i.  inn-,  in  ill,  ljKBj 

Xoue  gi-nuioe 

wltlmui  k  vI  “\lu«ur«  BB 
■  White  Orniic  to." 

Hi  Speelal  Te.-m,  iu  IgrnU.  BV 

General  Agent  tter  ihe  NKW  WUITK  GHAI’K 


Also  other  Small  Fruit#,  and  all 
old  mid  new  vu  riot  to*  of 
(.'  i  n  iiom.  Extra  Quality  War¬ 
ranted  true  OUcuiphy mail  leivr 
rate  to  dealers.  Ageutu  wanted. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prlre*  Redueed. 
lllu-tmted  Cututujrno  FRET. 

T.S.HUBBAROK«t:v 


NIAGARA 


ouquetGolleciionof 


OVETT'S 


EAUT1FULBERRIES 


NIAGARAS 

havo  been  planted  in  all  parLs  of  the  country,  have 
proved  a  success  everywhere  and  to  be  the  most  vaj- 
uable  variety  in  cultivation.  2yourold  vines  of  thk 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 


every 

«  NIAGARA” 

VIIiE 

I  Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


Ax  1  A  A  I  X  1  1  are  now  otlored  for  the 

{  -r  |  \  L\  J — J  H  first  time  at  the  lowl 
J-  V  a  V  »  J — l  price  ofSlLOO  eaeh  by 

mail  post  paid.  Wo  hold  the  entire  stock  of  thi* 
grape;  none  having  ever  before  been  Sold  with  the 
privilege  of  propagation  therefrom. 

Y  T  T  T  1  '  O  oan  now  be  obtained  only 

\ /  \|  H  directly  from  US  or  our 

V  1  1  N  i — t  ^ — ^authorised  agents.  Order 
your  vines  N OW  before  stock  is  exhausted.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  the  Sole  Owners, 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO..  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


TRADE 

MARK 


TRADE  MARK 

Stamped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 


$8.  50  tor  $5 «  0 O'WU-  IUnrolUuat-uth- 

b«  rl.  bc»|  uitrlj  mill  1*Ia-  r»‘«l  ICx-pIn  t  nc*  ;  Smihc<AB  BAltl G rOKV 
bust  wr|y  Mi  l  IjIncA  Uu'-pNct.  Icm;  K*rh  tlArifai  artt 

Tbj lor*  Iwt  BHflr  Bud  Inf**  fttaeKburrle.v  Old  lniu*4  l»d, 

uthl  l*nrrj  t»€-t  uf  nil  t-\tm wNifrL*..  Two  idftiit>, 
IkA  oT  nil  inirTM>»l9,  furtli  nl  Iqh  ;tfit>-'  of 

<lu!ttc.  dfi.uft.  fiitut  b)  tttnJl  for  Nr  r'Prr*  -<  fur  <84.50, 
f  r  It  ilf  tlie  number  uf  ouch  TBr1t*ty  by  nmil  tor  IlH.flO,  Xmrliy 
CoUnrllftiit  of  flit*  Ik ■  .<1  new  »mn11  Krultt :  So,  I, 

Vftlufr  f  18,00.  >»*  m.\ll  ft»r  $  111  MO  ;  ‘i,  vnfuc  $10.0*',  hn  riiftl. 

for  j(5  fio.  Viill  dtecripliou  ot  nil  inklV  l  free.  A  HohuIHuI 
plrturr  In  oil  Vfxifl  UtehCi,  worth  flu*  •  o-'f  of  the  entire 

cflll'vUon,  mmi'-rxl  fr»-*  to  e«cii  barer  of  nuv  of  the  above  col 

N 

J  Uft(l  -'ll  c  v :  tc  •  • .  me  |i,-rii  safety.  HUcW 

IU*pbi*ri’l<**  and  IVnrh  Trrv* 


J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey, 


PLATT’S 

"  King  of  the  Garden  ”sSm 

Lima  Bean  is  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  lima  beau  known;  pods  grow 
o  to  8  inches  long,  hearing  5  or  6 
heans  cm-li.  Price  per  packet,  35c. 
Wonder  of  France  Bean  “  10c. 

Uanadian  Wonder  Bean  11  10c. 

Echtiso  Beet  “  10c. 

Perfection  Heartwell  Celery  10c. 

White  Plome  "  per  packet,  25c. 

Early  Arluticton  "  “  25c. 

Golden  Hearted  Lettnoe  “  10c. 

Loaf  "  "  10c. 

Oak  Loaf  "  *'  i5c, 

rride  of  Georgia  Water  Melon  "  25o. 

Manunoth  Iron  Clad  “  "  “  15c. 

Banana  Musk  Melon  “  10c. 

Kural  New  Yorker  Pea  “  lf,c. 

e.mUMJI  n  FREE.  tut  l-s.l/e. 
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In  hiring  help,  remember,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  select  the  man  with  the 
most  brains;  even  a  brainy  horse  is  worth 
twice  as  mpch  as  a  “lunk-head.” 

A  little  too  much  churning  injures 
the  butter  by  destroying  the  grain;  the 
proper  point  at  which  to  stop,  is  when 
the  gramfles  are  the  size  of  wheat  kernels. 

Somebody  will  kindly  tell  us, if  he  can, 
why  the  perches  in  hen-houses  should  be 
over  18  inches  high,  and  why  they  should 
be  less  than  three  inches  broad,  rounded 
over  the  edges? 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  has  been 
doing  good  service  to  its  readers  by  its 
phonographic  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
farmers  in  Boston.  The  discussions  are 
among  the  liveliest  and  most  instructive 
of  any  we  have  ever  read. 

-  ♦»»  -  —  ■  - 

Three  different  posters ;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution ;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci- 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

Do  you  wish  your  children  to  stay  with 
you  and  become  intelligent,  successful 
farmers?  8ee  to  it,  that  you  make  your 
home  pleasant,  and  their  lives  happy.  Sup¬ 
ply  them  with  good  books  and  papers;  in¬ 
terest  them  in  seeking  to  know  how  nature 
does  her  work,  and  give  each  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  some  branch  of  your  farm. 
Nothing  pays  better  than  to  grow  men  ! 


PT  INDIAN  DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 
&“The  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  passed  by 
the  last  Congress  just  at  its  close,  cont  ains 
a  clause  of  great  interest  to  thousands  of 
settlers  in  the  Western  and  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  who  have  suffered  from 
Indian  depredations  ;  for  it  provides 
$10,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  investigate  the  claims  of  set¬ 
tlers  for  damages  on  account  of  depreda¬ 
tions  by  the  red -skins,  and  requires  him 
to  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session 
all  such  unpaid  claims  allowed  in  whole 
or  iu  part,  as  well  as  all  those  pending 
but  not  yet  allowed. 

The  regular  and  special  lists  of  such 
claims  in  the  Interior  Department  show 
that  during  the  last  35  years  the  depreda¬ 
tions  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
Indians  amount  to  upwards  of  $10,000,- 
000,  while  other  claims,  not  yet  reported, 
aggregate  between  $8,000,000  and  $9,- 
000,000,  making  a  total  loss  of  over  $18,- 
000,000  since  1835,  an  average  of  over 
$500,000  a  year.  The  depredators  belong 
to  almost  every  tribe  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  claims  range  from  $5  to  $500,000. 

As  far  back  as  1802  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  President  to  deduct  the  value  of 
property  stolen  or  destroyed  by  Indians 
“out  of  the  annual  stipend  which  the 
United  States  are  bound  to  pay  to  the 
tribe.”  In  1834,  it  was  enacted  that  if 
the  Indians  had  no  annuities,  the  claims 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1859,  this  law  was  repealed,  so  far  as 
payment  from  the  Treasury  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  annuities  of  the  Indians 
were  left  responsible  for  indemnification. 
In  1870,  it  was  provided  that  no  claims 
for  Indian  depredations  should  be  paid 
until  Congress  had  made  special  appro¬ 
priations  therefor,  and,  in  1872,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  report  to  Congress  an¬ 
nually  all  claims  presented  during  the 
preceding  year,  in  addition  to  special  re¬ 
ports  made  on  demand  of  Congress. 
After  the  claims  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  Interior  Department,  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudi¬ 
cation,  and  after  a.  favorable  report  from 
that  body,  Congress’may  still  refuse  pay¬ 
ment.  Under  the  present  system  few 
claimants  have  secured  redress.  The  pre¬ 
requisites  to  success  are,  favorable  reports 
from  the  Indian  agents  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  friendly  members 
of  Congress,  persistent  attorneys,  and  per¬ 
tinacious  claimants. 


THE  WRONG  OX  GORED. 

An  amendment  to  the  anti-oleomarga¬ 
rine  bill  now  before  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  provides  for  the  use  of  an  official 
brand  for  “full-cream  cheese,”  and  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  place  that  brand  on 
any  other.  In  this,  and  probably  every 
other  dairy  State,  “skim-milk  cheese”  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  enhanced  in  value  from 
five  to  seven  cents  a  pound  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  pure  lard  and  oleo  oil,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  so  much  more  palatable  that  it  is 
often  sold  within  one  or  two  cents  of  the 
price  of  full-cream  cheese.  Members  of 
the  butter  and  cheese  trade  of  this  city, 
who  are  strongly  in  favor  of  laws  against 
the  sale  of  imitation  dairy  products, 
are  vigorously  opposing  this  amendment. 
Their  opposition  is  based  on  the  grounds, 
first,  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  this  city  and  State, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  merchants  to 
control  the  action  of  the  shippers  of  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  or  of 
those  residing  in  other  States,  or  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  products  in  this  city  for 
export  to  foreign  countries;  second,  be¬ 
cause  dairy  products  are  uot  sold  in  this 
State  by  brand  or  classification,  but  by 
the  quality  of  the  product  ascertained  by 
skilled  experts:  and,  third,  because, 
since  the  branding  and  classification  of 
these  products  are  largely  done  under 
trade-marks  protected  by  the  United 
States,  legislation  against  the  use  of  these 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  city.  The  support¬ 
ers  of  the  measure  take  high  moral 
grounds,  insisting  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendmet  woulcl  tend  to  put  an  end  to 
fraudulent  practices,  and  to  promote  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  American  cheese,  trade  at 
home  and  abroad,  while  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  skim  and  other  cheeses  would  have 
no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint,  as  the 
trade-marks  of  the  shippers  can  be  put  on 
the  packages  by  the  side  of  the  official 
brand.  As  lately  stated  in  the  Rural  by 
that  high  English  authority.  Prof.  J.  P. 
Sheldon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale 
of  American  full-cream  cheese  is  injured 
in  Europe,  by  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  adulterated  with  oleo;  yet  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  branding  of 
the  genuine  article  would  put  an  end  to 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  the  adulterated  con¬ 
coction.  Anyhow  it  makes  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  whose  ox  is  gored. 


CORN  AND  WHEAT  ON  HAND. 

The  report  of  the  consumption  and 
stock  on  hand  of  corn  and  wheat,  issued 
last  Tuesday  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  shows  that  there  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  large  amount  of  both  awaiting  a 
market.  Of  corn,  it  appears  that  37  1-2 
per  cent,  of  the  last  crop  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  farmers,  against  33  per  cent,  of 
the  previous  crop  on  March  1,  1884.  At 
the  latter  date,  the  quantity  in  farmers’ 
hands  was  512,000,000  bushels,  while 
now  the  amount  is  675,000,000.  In  tbe 
Middle  States,  the  stock  is  29,000,000 
bushels  against  22,000,000,  last  March. 
In  the  South,  the  proportion  is  the  same 
as  last  year — 41.6  per  cent. — but  tbe 
quantity  is  145,000,000  bushels  against 
138,000*000.  The  proportion  in  tbe  West, 
is  36  7  against  30.7;  the  quantity  is  490,- 
000,000,  or  144,000,000  more  than  the 
stock  a  year  previous.  Two  years  ago, 
the  ptock  W'as  587,000,000  bushels,  or 
36.8  per  cent,  of  the  crop — 1,617,000,000 
bushels.  The  amount  sent  abroad  is  a 
few  million  bushels  less  than  last  year, 
our  exports  having  been  28,000,000  bush¬ 
els  against  32,000,000  at  the  same  date 
last  year.  The  proportion  of  merchant¬ 
able  corn  is  very  large — 87  per  cent.., 
against  60  per  cent,,  last  year,  and  80  per 
cent,  for  a  period  of  years. 

Of  wheat  83  per  cent  of  the  last  crop  is 
reported  to  be  in  the  farmers’  hands.  This 
would  amount  to  169,000,000  bushels,  or 
50,000  more  than  the  Btock  last  March, 
when  the  crop  was  92,000,000  bushels 
less.  There  has  been  a  slightly  freer  use 
of  wheat  for  bread,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  for  it,  and  a  little  of  the  poorer 
quality  has  been  fed  to  stock.  In  1883 
the  stock  in  farmers’  hands  on  March  1 
was  28.5  per  cent,  of  the  previous  crop, 
or  143,000,000  bushels,  while  on  March  1, 
1882,  there  were  only  08,000,000  bushelB. 
The  quantity  held  back  is  reported  to  be 
above  the  average  in  every  Western  State, 
except  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  in  ucar- 
ly  all  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

At  the  end  of  December  it  was  estimat¬ 
ed  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  year  and  exports  not 
larger  than  those  of  last  year,  there  would 
remain  about  189,000,000  bushels  for  ex 
port  from  January  1  to  July  1,  During 
the  last  two  months  our  exports  amount 
ed  to  between  25,000,000  and  30,000,000 
bushels,  so  that  the  amount  remaining  for 


a  foreign  market  on  March  1  was  about 
100,000,000  according  to  the  December 
estimate  of  tbe  Department.  But  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Department  makes 
no  deduction  tor  domestic  consumption 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year; 
on  the  other  hand  it  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  43,000,000  bushels  of  “visible  sup¬ 
ply”  on  March  1,  or  for  the  large  quantity 
held  by  local  dealers  and  in  elevators 
along  the  railroads,  as  well  as  by  millers 
and  all  others  who  are  not  farmers;  nor 
for  the  vast  amount  represented  by  all  the 
flour  now  in  the  country.  Making  due 
allowances  on  both  sides,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  amount  of  wheat  in  the 
country  really  waiting  for  a  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  on  March  1,  was  as  large  as  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Department  for  the  end  of 
December.  In  any  case  the  quantity  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  the  country  awaiting  a 
market  must  be  unprecedentedly  great. 

Other  authorities  differ  somewhat  from 
the  Department:  for  instance,  exhaust¬ 
ive  reports  to  the  Cincinnati  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  from  12  States,  show  that  au  average 
of  32  per  cent  ot  last  year’s  crop,  remained 
in  the  farmers’  hands  on  March  1st,  and 
it  estimates  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  only  31  per  cent  so  remained. 
It  puts  the  amount  of  wheat  not  yet  mar¬ 
keted  at  162,000,000  bushels,  which 
added  to  the  43,000,000  bushels  of  “vis¬ 
ible  supply”  would  make  an  aggregate  of 
205,000,000  bushels,  against  150,000,000 
estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  for  stock  in  farmers’  hands  nnd 
“visible  supply”  on  March  l,  1884,  or  an 
increase  of  55.000,000  bushels. 

-  ■» « > 

INABILITY  NO  EXCUSE. 


We  commend  to  our  reader  the  article 
by  Major  Brooks  on  another  page,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  cruelty  to  cattle  on  the 
Western  ranges.  We  have  there  seen  the 
poor  brutes  by  the  thousands  with 
nothing  for  protection  against  the  terrible 
cold  and  wind  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  face,  “bunching”  for  a  little 
protection  and  warmth,  the  stronger 
trampling  the  weaker  to  death,  or  “drift¬ 
ing”  helplessly  before  the  fearful  blasts. 
Gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  for  want.  of  food 
and  water,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  terrible  cold  and  were  perishing  by 
hundreds;  their  moans  were  enough  to 
draw  tears  of  pity. 

While  the  Almighty  gave  dominion 
over  lower  animals  to  men,  by  placing  them 
unreservedly  in  his  keeping.  He  imposed 
upon  him  the  sacred  duty  of  caring  for, 
and  providing  them  with  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  comfort.  While  they  are 
unreservedly  in  man’s  power,  and  he  has 
the  undoubted  right  to  use  them,  at  his 
will,  for  his  profit  and  necessities,  he  is 
under  the  strictest  moral  obligation  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  for  food,  water  or 
shelter;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
transport  them  to  market,  or  deprive  them 
of  life,  he  is  bound  to  so  perform  these 
operations  as  to  cause  them  the  minimum 
amount  of  suffering  from  either  want, 
fright  or  pain.  In  no  one  thing  does  man 
so  grievously  sin  as  in  his  ill-treatment  ot 
the  lower  animals;  nor  is  liis  cruelty  con¬ 
fined  alone  to  the  Western  Plains.  As 
we  have  traveled  through  the  older  States 
and  seen  the  poor  animals  in  a  piercing 
wind  or  driving  storm  standing  with  tlieir 
feet  drawn  close  together,  their  backs 
arched  like  a  barrel  hoop,  and  shivering 
so  that  one  could  almost  bear  their  bones 
rattling  together,  we  have  almost  wished 
we  had  the  power  to  compel  the  owner 
to  take  their  place,  half-clothed  and  hun¬ 
gry,  for  a  single  night  that  he  might,  in  a 
measure,  realize  the  intense  suffering  he 
forces  them  to  endure,  not.  for  one  night 
only,  but  for  the  \^hole  Winter.  It  is  no 
excuse  that  the  number  of  a  man’s  stock 
is  so  large  that  he  cannot  provide  them 
with  food  and  shelter;  no  man  has  a  right 
to  own  more  than  he  can  properly  care  for. 
Aside  from  the  cruelty  and  sinfulness  of 
this  course,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  folly 
and  bad  management.  We  have  not  a 
doubt  but  the  value  of  cattle  lost  the  pres¬ 
ent  Winter  on  the  Western  ranges  would 
be  amply  adequate  to  provide  shelter  for 
every  animal,  and  the  loss  by  death  is  but 
as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  the  actual  de¬ 
preciation  of  the.  survivors  by  the.  loss  of 
fieBh  nnd  thrift  through  their  terrible  ex¬ 
posure. 

While  in  the  fanning  portion  of  the 
country  but  comparatively  few  cattle  die, 
yet  the  loss  and  suffering  could  we  but 
take  cognizance  of  the  aggregate,  would 
appall  us.  We  see  the  animals  going  into 
Winter  sleek  and  fat;  we  see  them  going 
to  the  fields  in  Spring  mere  piles  of  bones 
bound  together  by  the  skin:  do  we  not  re¬ 
alize  the  lo 88  there  has  been  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  endured  in  tbe  wasting  away  of 
the  lost  flesh?  While  some  of  this 
loss  has  been  from  want  of  sufficient  food, 


much  the  largest  part  is  due  to  exposure 
to  the  piercing  cold.  While  the  cattle 
companies  may  console  themselves  that 
where  they  have  not  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  animals, they  can  still  show 
a  fair  profit,  they  should  remember  that  a 
“merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,” 
and  a  just  God  will  6ureh  bring  them  tc 
an  account  for  the  untold  misery  which 
they  have  caused.  It  is  no  shame  to  us 
as  a  nation  that  home  and  foreign  syndi¬ 
cates  and  capitalists  should  fail  to  realize 
the  greatest  possible  profits  from  their  in¬ 
vestments;  but  it  is  a  burning  shame  to 
us  as  a  nation  that,  we  should  permit  them 
to  violate  the  laws  of  humanity,  in  order 
to  .swell  their  extravagant  gains  by  inflict¬ 
ing  on  inoffensive  beasts  the  most  execra¬ 
ble  cruelty. 


THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Owing  to  the  recent  danger  of  war  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  threatened  encroachments 
of  the  latter  on  Afghanistan  nnd  the  con¬ 
sequent  menace  to  English  power  in  In¬ 
dia,  considerable  apprehension  has  been 
aroused  in  tbe  Dominion  with  regard  to 
attacks,  in  the  event  of  war,  by  the 
Russian  fleet  upon  the  Canadian  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  Pacific,  and  inquiries  have 
just  been  made  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  probable  date  of  tbe  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  being  built  under  Government 
auspices  as  a  political  and  commercial 
highway,  uniting  British  Columbia  and 
the  Northwest  with  the  more  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  Domiuion,  and  afford¬ 
ing  means  lor  the  rapid  transportation  of 
troops  from  the  Atlautic  to  the  Pacific,  as 
well  as  for  the  settlement  and  develop 
ment  of  the  vast  stretch  of  country  along 
the  line.  The  main  line  of  the  road,  be¬ 
ginning  at  Montreal  and  ending  at 
Burrard  Inlet,  British  Columbia,  is  2,800 
miles  long,  a  length  considerably  greater 
than  that,  of  any  of  the  Pacific  railroads 
in  this  country.  Although  built  by  a 
private  company,  the  means  for  its  con¬ 
struction  have  been  furnished  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Government.  These  have 
consisted  of  an  original  subsidy  of  $25,- 
000,000,  a  loan  of  $30,000,000  in  1884, 
and  an  outlay  of  $30,000,000  on  certain 
sections  built  by  the  Government  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  work. 
Iu  addition  to  this  money  subsidy  of  $85,- 
000,000,  the  company  has  received  a  land 
grant  of  25,000,000  acres,  the  average 
value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2  per 
acre. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  a  lien 
on  the  road  for  $30,000,000,  and  this  the 
Company  now  purposes  to  ask  it  to  re¬ 
linquish.  This  having  been  done,  the 
Company  proposes  to  issue  $30,000,000 
worth  of  5-20  preference  bonds  upon  the 
unincumbered  road,  and  hand  over  $15,- 
000,000  of  these  to  the  Government, 
together  with  7,500,000  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $2  per  acre,  in  consideration  of 
its  surrender  of  its  mortgage.  The  re¬ 
maining  $15,000,000  of  bonds  would  then 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Company,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  being  applied  to  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  the  road;  but  to  enable 
the  Company  to  pay  off  its  floating  debts 
and  meet  current  expenses,  it  is  intended 
to  ask  the  Government  for  an  advance  of 
$4,000,000,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  $15,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
to  be  sold  by  the  Company.  This,  it  is 
claimed,  will  enable  the  latter  to  sell  its 
stock  at  a  satisfactory  figure,  fulfill  its 
contracts,  aud  open  the  line  for  traffic  by 
the  close  of  the  current  year.  The  815,- 
000,000  of  bonds  given  ns  security  to  the 
Government,  would  not  be  worth  in  the 
market  over  $12,000,000,  so  that  the  com¬ 
pleted  road  would  have  cost  the  country 
$73,000,000  and  17,500,000  acres  ot  land, 
deducting  from  the  original  grant  of  25,- 
000,000  acres,  the  7,500,000  returned  to 
the  Government  for  the  proposed  surren¬ 
der  of  its  lien. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  iu  this  country, 
resembles  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  more 
closely  than  either  the  Union  or  Southern 
Pacific;  but.  while  the  former  is  only 
1,800  miles  long,  the  latter  is  2,800,  and 
while  the  construction  of  the  latter  is  a 
political  as  well  as  commercial  measure, 
(as  was  that  of  our  Union  Pacific  during 
the  war),  that  of  the  former  was  exclu¬ 
sively  a  commercial  enterprise;  yet  the 
Northern  Pacific,  in  spite  of  a  laud  grant 
of  47,000,000  acres,  worth  more  per  acre 
than  the  Canadian  giant,  swamped  Jay 
Cooke  and  Yillard  and  robbed  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  investors  who  had  trusted  to 
their  representations.  Estimating  its 
laod  grant  at  $2  per  acre,  the  Northern 
Pacific  cost  the  people  of  this  country 
$94,000,000  for  1,800  miles  of  line;  while 
the  Canadian  Pacific  will  cost  our  neigh¬ 
bors  only  $108,000,000  for  2,800  miles. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  little  State  of  Delaware  has  a  space 
near  the  south  main  entrance  devoted  to  a 
select  display  of  her  leading  products.  There 
is  a  flue  table  of  potatoes,  showing  ample  va¬ 
riety  and  good  culture  though  there  were  none 
of  the  mammoth  size  shown  by  some  of  the 
Territories.  She  has  also  a  fair  fruit  exhibit. 
Then  there  is  a  sheet  and  corrugated  iron  dis¬ 
play  which  excels  anything  else  of  the  kind 
here.  Then  there  are  tools  of  various  kinds, 
and  especially  a  case  of  electrical  apparatus 
showing  some  finely  finished  instruments  ; 
also  a  small  case  of  mineral  specimens  worthy 
of  attention  in  a  State  destitute  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Her  soil  products  are  not  so  fully 
shown  as  might  be  expected. 

Florida,  the  laud  of  oranges,  flowers,  wiu- 
ter  hotels,  forests,  swamps  and  alligators,  has 
a  most  interesting  exhibit.  Her  large  variety 
of  native  woods  is  a  notable  feature.  Some 
210  kinds  are  shown,  both  polished  and  rough, 
many  of  them  aceouipauied  by  leaves  and 
seed,  aud  often  flowers  peculiar  to  the  species. 
This  State  is  very  rich  in  timber  resources, 
especially  pitch  or  yellow'  pine.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  she  has  48.000,000,000  feet  of  standing  pine, 
or  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  three  great 
lumber  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  combined.  There  is  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  ferns  aud  grasses  nicely  mounted; 
canned  fruits  in  variety,  perfumery  from  the 
native  flowers,  au  interesting  show  of  corals 
and  sponges  from  Key  West,  including  a 
twin  sponge  united  at  the  base  curiously.  A 
small  table  of  State  oranges,  six  sorts,  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Spanish  moss:  pine-apple  plants 
at  different  stages  of  growth.  Then  there  is 
huge  sugar  cane  from  “Tiger  Grove"  on  the 
old  Doomad  plantation  which  bus  a  record  of 
of  4,000  pounds  of  6Ugar  to  the  acre,  without 
manure — soil  low  hummock.  Some  fine  lem¬ 
ons  are  here  from  Sumpter  County,  where  it 
is  said  lemon  growing  is  becoming  more  profit¬ 
able  than  orange  culture.  Pecans,  peanuts 
and  other  nuts, guava  and  cassava,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  special  products  are  shown, 
including  cocoa  nuts  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Georgia  is  not  as  prominently  represented 
in  this  collective  display  as  some  other  States, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  her  great  staple 
product,  cotton.  This  is  very  fully  shown, 
from  the  plant  to  a  great  variety  of  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  From  a  somewhat  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  across  the  nor  then  portion 
of  Georgia,  it  is  apparent  that  her  cotton 
fields  are  not  half  as  productive  as  they  might 
easily  be  made.*"  Slip-shod  culture  and  its  re¬ 
sults  are  manifestly  impoverishing,  rather 
than  enriching,  the  planters  There  is  a  fine, 
large  mineral  collection.  Georgia  is  remark¬ 
ably  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  especially  coal 
and  iron.  A  few  samples  of  mica  are  also 
shown.  Marbles  and  building  blocks  are  well 
displayed. 

The  thriving  young  Territory  of  Idaho  has 
used  her  allotted  space  to  such  advantage  that 
her  exhibit  attracts  much  attention.  Of  her 
fourteen  million  acres  formerly  considered 
sterile,  much  has  been  reclaimed  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  which  costs  about  $3  per  acre.  Her  vege¬ 
tables  are  immense.  The  largest  potatoes  ever 
known  are  hero  on  her  tables.  A  single  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  Mammoth  Pearl  weighs  1}4 
pouuds,  and  several  other  tubers  of  different 
sorts  weigh  from  to  5’  j  pounds.  These 
were  grown  at  Salmon  City,  Lemhi  County 
on  virgin  soil  with  Irrigation.  The  fruit  or¬ 
chards  of  the  Territory  are  yet  in  their  in¬ 
fancy;  although  It  has  only  been  lately 
discovered  that  fruits  can  be  grown 
there;  yet  over  a  million  barrels  of  fruit, 
principally  apples,  were  shipped  from  the 
stations  on  the  Oregon  Short  Liue  Railway 
during  the  last  four  months  of  ISS4.  Peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  grapes  and  pears  are  also 
raised,  and  the  fruit  acreage  is  being  rapidly 
extended.  Over  a  million  bushels  of  superior 
wheat  were  produced  there  in  1SS4,  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  being  38  bushels  per  acre,  as  high  us 
fi5  haviug  been  raised  on  au  aero.  There  is  uo 
trouble  from  rust,  weevil  or  other  Insect, 
lhere  are  some  SO  varieties  of  wheat  shown 
here.  Forage  and  other  grasses  are  displayed 
in  great  variety,  all  showing  most  remarkable 
growth,  especially  the  well  known  “Bunch 
Grass”  aud  “Rye  Grass,"  some  stalks  of  the 
latter  being  feet  in  length.  There  is  also 
a  good  mineral  collection  with  many  fine 
specimens  carefully  selected,  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead  aud  iron,  some  being  unusually 
rich,  others  curious  and  often  beautiful. 


The  State  of  Illinois  has  an  exceptionally 
fine  educational  exhibit.  Her  public  schools 
are  well  illustrated ;  her  natural  resources  and 
products  are  fairly  shown,  and  somewhat  in 
detail.  Her  immense  coal  fields  are  represent¬ 
ed  by  an  attractive  coal  pyramid;  fossils, 
woods  and  minerals  are  largely  displayed, 
The  Industrial  University,  at  Champaign, 
has  a  fine  collection  of  grains,  seeds,  fruits, 
etc.;  building  stones  and  clays,  raw  and 
manufactured,  in  a  variety  of  articles.  The 
grains  and  seeds  are  neatly  ax-ranged  in  glass 
bulbs  aud  bottles  properly  classified,  and  the 
whole  exhibit  is  systematic  and  interesting. 

The  Hoosier  State  has  a  flue  display  of  her 
native  woods,  both  in  the  rough  log,  polished 
grain,  and  in  various  manufactured  articles. 
A  large  exhibit  of  encaustic  tile  from  Indian¬ 
apolis  is  meritorious.  There  is  said  to  be  only 
one  other  manufactory  of  this  kiud  iu  the 
Union.  These  tiles  are  now  adapted  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  uses.  Farm  seeds  and  grains  are  fair¬ 
ly  shown,  and  there  isa  good  exhibitor  wools. 
There  is  also  a  curious  collection  of  Indian 
stone  implements,  arrows,  and  other  hunting 
appliances. 

The  exhibit  of  Iowa  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
Hawkeye  State.  There  is  a  fine  flour  display, 
embracing  a  sack  from  every  prominent  mill 
in  the  State,  ninety-five  of  the  ninety-nine 
counties  being  represented.  Elegant  cases  of 
fine  geological  specimens  area  prominent  fea¬ 
ture.  The  woolen  mills  of  the  State  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  line  of  fine  fabrics,  and  various 
other  manufactured  articles  are  shown.  The 
school  work  of  pupils,  and  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  in  general  are  very  good  indeed.  The 
State  claims  to  have  a  school-house  on  every 
hill-top 

Kansas’s  exhibit  as  a  whole  i3  among  the 
most  attractive  here,  the  great  natural  resour¬ 
ces  of  this  progressive  Stale  are  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Aside  from  the  skill  of  the  designs, 
the  products  themselves  are  excellent.  Her  corn 
is  here  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  very 
good.  Near  the  center  of  the  Kansas  space 
is  a  monument  surmounted  by  a  colossal  fig¬ 
ure  of  Ceres,  the  whole  42  feet  high,  and  con¬ 
structed  of  corn,  grasses,  seeds  and  grains. 
Three  separate  sorghum  sugar  exhibits,  and 
every  variety  of  soil  products  are  shown. 
The  State  is  peculiarly  rich  in  grasses,  and 
the  display  here  excels  most  others  in  variety. 
The  vegetable  collection,  114  kinds,  is  quite 
remaikable  for  the  quality  and  size  of  the 
products.  The  State  claims  to  raise  one  third 
of  the  eutire  broom-corn  crop  of  the  Union — 
nearly  82,000,000  pounds.  There  is  a  good 
silk  display,  and  this  industry  is  now  rapidly 
developing.  Over  a  quarter  of  million  dol¬ 
lars  are  invested  in  it.  E.  V.  Boissiere,  of 
Silkville,  is  the  largest  operator.  The  Mul¬ 
berry  and  Osage  Orange  are  planted  for  the 
worms.  Coal,  zinc,  Isad  and  a  good  variety 
of  building  stone  are  also  shown.  The  Castor 
Beau  is  included,  and  also  some  55  specimens 
of  evaporated  fruits  and  vegetables.  Medi¬ 
cinal  plants,  120  sorts,  add  to  the  grand  col¬ 
lection.  The  educational  display  is  also  good ; 
a  very  complete  map  shows  the  location  of 
every  school  house  In  the  State,  and  they 
seem  to  be  numerous.  The  Stute  claims  to 
rival  Egypt  of  old  iu  the  quality  und  quan¬ 
tity  of  her  corn,  and  it  is  believed  if  Joseph 
were  alive  now  he  would  telegraph  his 
brethren  to  take  the  first  train  for  Kansas. 

Kentucky  has  ulso  au  instructive  exhibit, 
peculiarly  so  in  some  respects.  There  ure  600 
photographic  transparencies  illustrating  every 
portion  of  the  State,  its  forests,  streams, 
rocks,  localities  and  industries;  about  50 
samples  of  soils,  140  rock  specimens,  and  over 
1,000  photographs  on  cards.  Those  desiring 
to  learn  the  leading  features  of  any  special 
locality  of  the  State,  can  here  Und  ocular 
demonstration  thereof  at  once.  Some  500 
specimens  und  100  varieties  of  her  native 
woods  are  shown,  in  the  log  and  polished. 
The  State  has  13,700  square  miles  of  coal 
fields,  which  is  said  to  exceed  the  coal  urea  of 
Pennsylvania  or  that  of  Great  Britian  aud 
Ireland.  A  huge  columu  of  solid  coal  has 
been  brought  here.  Caunel-coal  of  superior 
quality  is  found  to  exist  most  abuuduntly.  In 
the  eastern  section  good  cooking  coal  is  found 
near  the  extensive  iron  ore  deposits.  There 
is  a  small  table  of  vegetables,  a  fair  display 
of  tobacco,  a  large  variety  of  seeds  and  grains, 
aud  a  good  educational  display.  h.  h. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

I  have  intended  to  say  something  concern¬ 
ing  the  work  of  experiment  stations  and  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  displayed  at  the  Exposition. 
The  Illinois  State  University  demonstrates  by 
the  exhibit  made  by  its  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  it  is  already  doing  much  valuable 
experimental  work.  Prof.  Morrow's  experi¬ 
ments,  showing  the  comparative  values  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  as  beef  producers, 
are  well  known,  And  there  is  here  a  fine 
series  of  quautative.  analyses  of  different 


grains  and  other  food  products,  showing  their 
comparative  richness  in  starch,  albumen  and 
oils.  There  is  also  a  valuable  corn  exhibit. 
The  six  species  of  corn,  probably  recognized 
by  most  of  the  Rural  readers,  are  illustrated. 
There  is  the  curious  pod  corn,  where  each 
kernel  is  enveloped  in  its  own  little  busk. 
This  is  thought  by  some  botanists  to  be  the 
first  type  of  the  plant.  The  pop  corn,  the 
sweet  corn,  the  corn  of  that  species,  of  which 
the  Tuscarora  is  the  most  familiar  example, 
the  old-fashioned  flint  corn,  of  which  was 
made  the  pudding,  the  praises  of  which  were 
sung  by  Joel  Barlow,  and,  lastly,  the  dent 
corn,  which  is  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
American  agriculture.  This  little  exhibit  of 
the  six  well  defined  sp>eeies,  is  followed  by  a 
list  of  about  200  varieties  which  are  displayed 
in  a  very  attractive  way.  The  whole  ear,  a 
cross  section,  showing  the  size  of  the  cob.  and 
a  glass  of  shelled  kernels  show  the  grain  at 
every  possible  advantage;  and  the  student  of 
corn  has  an  opportunity  to  become  posted  in 
everything  that  is  new. 

To  the  interesting  little  recess  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  display  of  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  I  go  occasionally  and  look  at 
that  array  of  296  varieties  of  wheat,  261  of 
them  with  names  supposed  to  indicate  a  real 
difference  that  can  be  appreciated;  and  I 
wonder  how  many  of  them  are  of  peculiar 
value;  surely  the  sifting  of  so  many  sorts 
ought  to  give  us  something  pretty  choice  as  a 
final  result.  There,  too,  are  the  grasses  and 
the  other  grains.  It  is  a  pity  that  means  do 
not  permit  some  one  to  remain  with  this  ex¬ 
cellent  exhibit  to  give  us  the  full  beueflt  of 
its  lessons. 

In  the  Ohio  space,  Mr.  W,  B.  Alwood,  the 
superintendent  has  arranged  a  small  but  in¬ 
teresting  display  of  the  work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  There  were  many  samples  of 
products  obtained  Dy  the  analysi-  of  different 
grains  and  food  products,  a  museum  of  which 
is  always  open  to  the  inpection  of  farmers 
and  others,  showing  the  richness  of  various 
grains  iu  those  elements  which  make  them  es¬ 
pecially’  valuable.  There  is  also  an  exhibit  of 
130  varieties  of  wheat  with  the  full  length  of 
straw,  tied  in  bundles  and  fastened  inside  of 
cabinets  with  glass  doors.  These  were  grown 
on  similar  plats  of  ground  without  the  aid  of 
manures  aud  are  intended  to  show  the  com¬ 
parative  weights  of  grain  compared  with 
straw,  the  length  and  strength  of  stem,  the 
appearance  and  value  of  new  varieties  and 
their  identity  with  each  other  or  with  the  va¬ 
rieties  already  tested.  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Alwood  shows  that  of  the  new  varieties  in¬ 
troduced  a  comparatively  small  number  prove 
to  be  valuable  and  far  too  many  are  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  under  uew  names. 

The  great  saving  of  time  and  mouey  in  a 
community  which  can  rely  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gent  investigations  conducted  at  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  can 
only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  through  a 
series  of  years  conducted  their  own  experi¬ 
ments  in  methods  of  cultivation,  and  made 
their  own  tests  of  new  varieties  at  a  very 
considerable  expense  of  time  and  money. 

M.  T.  E. 


Societies,  flc. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


Peter  B.  Mead  read  a  paper  on  Flowers 
for  Couutry  Houses.  He  said  it  was  to  be  great¬ 
ly  regretted  that  country  people  paid  so  little 
attention  to  the  beautifying  of  their  homes. 
There  were,  he  was  glad  to  say.  a  few  excep¬ 
tions,  and  while  the  neighbors  always  Dointed 
to  such  as  thrifty,  to  him  they  were  those 
who  had  learned  that  “life  was  worth  living.” 
Flower  beds  should  be  made  with  gentle 
curves  aud  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
yard  or  lawn,  two  small  or  medium-sized 
ones  were  better  than  one  large  one.  Usually, 
where  the  farmer  thought  he  could  not  afford 
the  expeuse,  he  could  easily  save  the  entire 
cost  from  his  whisky  or  tobacco  bill,  aud  be 
the  happier  and  healthier. 

The  soil  for  a  flower  bed  should  be  moder¬ 
ately  rich  and  not  less  than  one  foot  deep. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  get  expensive  plants,  the 
old  stand-bys  are  as  good  as  any.  He  named 
as  common  and  good:  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  Petunia,  Aehyranthes, 
Salvias,  Ageratums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  and 
Cannaa,  the  last  with  a  grouud-work  of 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignonette  and  Lobelia  Eri- 
nus. 

Among  annuals  :  Phlox  Drummondii, 
Petuuia,  Douhle  Zinnia,  Dwarf  Nasturtium, 
Couvolvotus  minor,  DiauthusCbinensis,  Nerno- 
phila,  Esehscholtzia,  Godetia,  Thunbergia  ela- 
ta,  and.  for  a  late  bed,  Portuluca,  make  a  fine 
bed.  Only  one  kind  of  plant  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  In  a  bed.  The  Dianthus  Cblueusis  is  a 
splendid  free  bloomer,  and  especially  to  be 
commended.  It  is  always  a  favorite  with 


those  who  know  it.  Heddewigii  is  one  of  its 
finest  varieties.  Roses,  especially  of  the  Tea 
variety,  make  a  fine  bed.  In  growing  roses 
we  should  remember  that  “rich  land  manes 
rich  roses.”  One  can  hardly  use  too  mnch 
manure,  if  well  rotted;  also  use  a  liberal, 
quantity  of  bone  dust.  Be  sure  to  get  the 
plants  all  on  their  own  roots.  A  fine  collec¬ 
tion  w’ould  be  Bougive,  Madame  Lambard, 
Rubens,  Sombreuil,  Angelo  Jarquier.  Catha¬ 
rine  Mermet,  Coquette  de  Lyons,  Monsieur, 
Furtado,  Pauline  Labonte,  Marie  Ducher, 
Madame  Bravy,  Comtesse  de  Nadiallac,  Ma¬ 
rie  Van  Houtte  and  Caroline  Kuster.  For 
a  choice  collection  and  all  constant  bloomers 
he  would  select  Magna  Charts,  a  hybrid  Chi¬ 
na;  Agrippina, a  Bengal ;Hermosa,Malraaison, 
Bourbon  Queen,  Geo.  Peabody  and  Queen  of 
Bedders,  all  Bourbons;  La  France,  a  hybrid 
Tea;  Mignonette.  Paquerette,  and  Cecils 
Bruner,  the  New  Polyantba  Roses.  The  last 
are  very  dwarf  constant  bloomers,  and  will 
be  very  popular  when  better  known. 

A  good  protection  for  half-hardy  roses  is  a 
covering  of  straw  and  leaves  with  a  few 
evergreen  branches  to  prevent  their  blowing 
away.  These  should  not  be  put  on  until 
after  considerable  frost. 

1 1  is  the  duty  (and  it  ought  to  be  the  pi  easure) , 
of  every  man  to  make  his  home  beautiful  and 
attractive.  He  should  remember  the  kindly 
aid  and  loving  support  of  his  wife,  and  strive 
to  make  his  home,  and  her  home  and  the 
children's  home,  at  once  comfortable,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  happy. 

March  10,  1885 


The  Eye-opener  of  the  issue  of  February  21 
contained  3ome  well-deserved  strictures  on 
the  spurious  clergymen  and  1  ‘retired”  charla¬ 
tans  who  widely  advertise  medicinal  nostrums 
throughout  the  country.  Every  word  of  cen¬ 
sure  applied  to  these  swindlers  and  mounte¬ 
banks  was  appropriate,  aud  the  public  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  dealing  with  any  advertising 
“Rev’ds,”for,  as  we  then  said,  “there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them,  who  isn’t  a  pestiferous  swindler.” 
The  “one”  who  is  just  outside  this  base  cate¬ 
gory  appears  to  be  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Childs,  of 
Troy,  Ohio,  whose  advertisement  was  the  text 
of  our  little  diatribe.  While  we  were  careful 
to  utter  no  word  against  him  personally,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  what  was  said  might 
be  readily  applied  to  him — one  of  the  evil 
effects  of  being  in  “bad  company;”  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  as  a  class,  the 
“Re  v’ds”  who  advertise  sanative  nostrums  are 
a  “bad  lot.”  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Childs,  however, 
we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  a  just  claim  to  the 
“handle”  to  bis  name.  He  is,  we  are  informed, 
a  Baptist  minister,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
denomination  in  Ohio.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  his  excellent  standing  as  a  clergy¬ 
man,  but  an  excellent  healer  of  ailments  of  the 
soul  may  be  a  poor  healer  of  ailments  of  the 
body,  so  that  we  can  say  nothing  in  favor  of 
his  special  nostrum,  having  never  tried  it  our¬ 
selves  or  known  anybody  who  was  benefited  or 
injured  bv  it.  Probably  it  will  do  good,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  nearest  drug  store  will  supply 
good  remedies  for  catarrh. 

In  the  same  issue,  we  said  that  we  could  not 
recommend “J.  Liun  &  Co.,”  of  this  city;  and 
in  truth  we  cannot ;  but  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  J.  Lynn  &  Co.,  also  of  this  city 

To  numerous  inquiries  about  the  World 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  all  we  choose  to  say  is,  that  while  the 
goods  ordered  and  paid  for  will  probably  be 
supplied,  we  would  by  no  means  place  full  re¬ 
liance  on  the  claims  put  forth  in  favor  of 
their  efficacy.  There  are  many  advertisers 
of  medicinal  uostrum3  who  always  send  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  the  money  of  their  patrons 
or  dupes,  but  that  “something”  is  generally 
of  little  or  no  use.  Some  of  the  claims  made 
for  its  nostrums  by  this  “Association,”  are 
simply  preposterous;  others  are  absurd,— hut 
the  nostrums  will  be  forwarded  to  those  who 
are  credulous  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— Although  we 
have  stated  very  emphatically  that  we  could 
not  recommend  the  Farmers*  Ledger,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  that  in  our  opinion,  indeed,  It  was  an 
arrant  humbug,  and  its  offer  of  a  four-per- 
ceut  loau,  “a  delusion,  a  mockery  and  a 
snare,”  yet  we  are  constantly  receiving  inqui¬ 
ries  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  old  fraud.  Let 
us  say,  with  much  emphasis,  that  we  haven’t 
altered  our  expressed  opinion  a  jot  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  concern.  .  .  H.  8. 
Moore  &  Co.,  of  this  city  are,  we  are  assured 
reliable.  They  tell  us  that  they  have  been  so 
overrun  with  orders  of  late  that  in  some 
cases  there  was  necessarily  some  delay  in  fill- 
lug  them ;  but  that  all  orders  will  certainly 
be  satisfactorily  filled.  ..The  Sherwood  Novel¬ 
ty  Harness,  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  what 
it  is  represented  .to  be.  The  credit  of  the 
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Parr’s  English  Pad  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is 
‘•very  good,’1  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  goods  will  be  sent  in  return  for  the  money 
forwarded;  but  we  are  miles  and  miles  away 
from  a  full  raitb  in  all  or  any  of  the  claims 
made  in  behalf  of  the  device.  We  do  not  be- 
liove  that  there  is  any  “cure-all”  for  “ague, 
dumb  ague,  fever,  malaria,  rheumatism,  liver 
complaint  and  all  troubles  of  a  chronic 
nature.1'  Even  the  sight  of  the  nice  “ebromo,” 
presented  by  the  glib  tougued  agent  who  sells 
the  pads,  would  not  induce  us  to  invest  |2  in 
one.  unless  we  had  a  great  deal  oi  paius  and 
money,  and  were  willing  to  part  with  some  of 
the  latter  for  a  bare  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
some  of  the  former.  As  it  is  for  external  ap 
plication,  the  thing  can’t  do  much  evil,  aud  it 
may  do  some  good,  especially  to  credulous 
folks,  for  the  imagination  is,  in  some  cases,  a 
marvelous  curative  agent. 

±0f  iUjOUUtt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  111  SC  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BERTHA  A  ZKDI  WINKLER. 

PART  I. 

“Well,  this  is  fine!  Just  shriving  one’s 
tutelary  strait-jacket,  only  to  enter  the  mat¬ 
rimonial  cage!  You  are  in  a  hurry,  pater¬ 
familias.” 

The  speaker,  delivering  his  thoughts  to  the 
door,  behind  which  a  college  messenger  had 
disappeared,  resumed  the  reading  of  a  letter 
in  a  voice  not  very  confidential, — “her 
father’s  great  confidence  makes  me  sole 
guardian  of  her  person  and  fortune.  You 
have  never  seen  her.  She  is  an  independent 
heiress,  and,  in  the  present  crisis  of  my  bus¬ 
iness,  a  most  necessary,  as  well  as  desirable 
alliance,  i  beg  of  you  therefore,  abandon  all 
bad  habits  to  win  and  prove  worthy  of  my 
ward.” 

“Not  a  word  about  beauty  or  amiability. 
An  angular  Xauthippe  in  all  probability.  W ell, 
what  is  sufficient  for  the  father  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  son,  after— ahem— a  little  sow¬ 
ing  of  wild  oats,  society’s  petted  sin,  without 
which  one  wouldn't  be  a  lion.’’ 

After  this  soliloquy,  Harry  Glendale  ex 
pressed  his  trunk  home,  with  the  message  that 
he  would  see  the  country  a  little  before  his 
projected  courtship. 

Coming  out  as  champion  of  ba-e-ball  match¬ 
es  and  boat-races,  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
guide  bis  triumphant  career  into  a  little  By- 
ronic  dissipation.  His  ideal  of  manhood  was 
completed  with  little  private  histories,  that 
might  be  presumed  and  tongue-drilled  in 
fashionable  circles. 

S<>  the  wingless  eagle  flew  in  steam  coaches 
prospecting  Cor  a  beauty  worthy  of  learning 
his  version  of  love. 

He  soon  found  that  they  were  not  to  be  seen 
posing  for  his  benefit  near  railway  tracks. 
And  the  idea  of  setting  down  as  prosaic 
husband  with  no  romantic  love  episodes  to 
dream  of,  was  so  repugnant  that  he  determin¬ 
ed  to  alight  at  the  next  station,  and  foot  it  to 
the  first  neighborhood  that  rumored  a  pretty 
girl. 

Fortune  favors  the  determined.  He  no  soon¬ 
er  stepped  down,  thau  he  sighted  a  figure 
whose  bearing,  gesture,  and  poise  of  the  head, 
indicated  more  than  ordinary  energy,  and 
a.  self  forgetfulness  that  might  make  the 
most  homely  face  interesting. 

She  had  her  back  towards  him,  and  her 
voice,  considerably  above  the  conversational 
pitch,  sent  every  word  as  distinctly  to  his  ears 
as  to  the  seemingly  crest  fallen  auditor  who 
stood  before  her  in  the  garb  of  a  railway  offi¬ 
cial. 

“Business  is  business,  Mr.  Jackson,  no  mat¬ 
ter  by  whom  transacted;  so  we  had  better 
keep  to  it.  It  makes  very  little  difference  to 
the  company  who  brings  the  freight,  servant 
or  mistress;  and  whether  it  becomes  her  or 
him  best  is  not  iu  the  catechism  of  a  freight- 
master.” 

“Pardou  me,  madam;  1  only  ventured  an 
opinion  on  the  strength  of  my  esteem  for  a 
lady  of  your  social - ” 

“Society  is  what  we  make  it,”  she  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  freight-master,  the  frown  gradually 
vanishing  into  a  good  humored  smile.  “Just 
now,  I  give  morning  receptions  to  my  chick¬ 
ens,  pay  calls  to  my  horses  and  cattle,  and 
count  myself  well  repaid  for  my  attention,  as 
you  see,  in  these  cases  of  butter  and  eggs,  and 
in  the  docile  animal  yonder,  which  would  turn 
into  a  regular  danger  signal  at  any  other 
touch  but  my  own.” 

A  moment’s  pause  gave  Harry  Glendale  the 
opportunity  to  step  up  and  inquire  for  an  ac¬ 
commodating  farm  house  to  a  summer-board¬ 
er. 

A  pair  of  large,  brown  eyes  seemed  to  take 
him  iu  with  one  thorough  gaze.  Elio  men¬ 
tioned  several  likely  places,  and,  after  a 
pause,  added:  “If  you  wait  a  few  minutes  I 
will  point  them  out  to  you  on  my  way  back 
to  the  farm.” 

After  the  first  uncomfortable  sensation  of 
suspecting  the  daylight  of  her  clear  eyes  pene¬ 


trating  through  him  and  his  motives,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  apparent  luck  and  retired  a 
little  distance,  ostentatiously  respectful,  but 
really  to  better  watch  his  prospective  guide 
attend  to  the  shipment  of  her  stock  iu  trade. 
Presently  he  was  invited  to  a  seat  beside  her 
in  an  old-fashioned  earriuge,  to  the  undisguised 
astonishment  of  the  old  freight  master. 

“Ttiat’s  one  of  them  women  of  the  times  I 
heerd  tell  of,  and  the  times  with  its  new 
fauglc-d  ways  an’  means  is  about  as  puzzling 
as  she  is  to  a  old  mau  of  my  settled  respecta¬ 
ble  notions,”  he  muttered  gazing  after  them 
with  an  expression  of  fatherly  anxiety,  and 
indignation. 

Harry  Glendale  had  ceased  looking  around 
for  the  driver  when  his  companion  broke  the 
silence.  “Our  hired  man  is  ill,  that  is  why  l 
atteuded  to  the  shipping  of  the  produce  my¬ 
self  We  have  our  regular  city  customers, 
and  a  farmer's  daughter  mu*t  be  equal  to  any 
emergency  even  though  old  fogy  freight- 
masters  maintain  the  contrary,”  she  laughed. 

“But  are  you  not  afraid  of  strolling  vaga¬ 
bonds!  I  am — ” 

“Ob,  rest  assured,  if  1  thought  you  were  one 
I  should  have  allowed  you  to  tramp,”  she  in¬ 
terrupted  with  a  self-satisfied  smile.  “Besides, 
there  is  a  great  redeeming  power  in  trusting 
the  honor  one  has  never  tried.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  let  a  man  prove  himself  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“in  that  case  allow  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  horse,”  replied  the  graduate  reaebiug  for 
the  reins.  “It  looks  ungallant  for  a  lady  to 
drive  a  gentleman.” 

“Not  half  so  nngallant  as  for  a  gentleman 
to  upset  a  lady’s  carriage.  My  horse  is  very 
fractious  with  strangers,  and  I  prefer  safety 
to  appearances.” 

“Prudence  keeps  the  reins,”  he  thought. 
“These  rustic  beauties  are  not  so  trusting  but 
what  they  keep  on  their  guard.” 

They  rode  ou  in  silence.  Harry  Glendale, 
left  to  his  own  observation  could  not  but  know 
that  he  bad  made  an  impression  on  his  fair 
escort.  And  in  view  of  bis  prepossessing  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  thought 
that  impression  iu  his  favor. 

Following  up  this  advantage  he  took  pains 
to  explain  his  object  in  the  country  with  his 
elaborate  language  of  erudition,  viz:  exces¬ 
sive  mental  exertion  and  consequent  uervous 
prostration,  necessitated  recuperative  exer¬ 
cise  in  rural  districts  to  restore  healthy  equi¬ 
librium. 

“I  should  think  it  a  very  uncomfortable 
unbalance,  indeed,  taxing  your  brains  for 
means  of  bodily  sustenauce,”  was  the  simple 
rejoinder  which  left  him  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  she  understood  him  at  all. 

“You  did  wisely,  however,  iu  coming  to 
the  country,”  she  continued.  “Farmers  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  hands  are  in  demand  at  this 
season.  There  now,  is  Farmer  Bruner  to  your 
left,  short  of  men  by  four.  I  never  see  bim 
but  what  he  regrets  the  blessing  of  his  four 
daughters,  industrious  girls,  too.  He  doesn’t 
mind  paying  well  for  work,  so  its  done  by  a 
man.  Would  you  like  to  step  down  and  in¬ 
quire!” 

“You  have  misunderstood  me,”  replied  the 
graduate,  determined  to  display  his  worldly 
advantage  iu  plaiu  country  Euglisb.  “1  am 
above  the  paltry  considerations  of  money, 
aud  only  seek  country  air  and  exercise  for  the 
restoration  of  my  health  and  strength, reduced 
by  a  severe  university  course.” 

"How  distressing!”  she  exclaimed  inno¬ 
cently,  “that  a  man  basso  much  to  go  through 
with  to  enable  him  to  do  something.  We  wo¬ 
men  are  not  troubled  that  way.  We  can  go 
right  straight  at  everything  and  learn  how  as 
we  do  it;  then  by  the  time  we  have  lost  health 
and  strength  it  is  done  and  doesn’t  much 
matter. 

“Squ.re  Toney’s  place  would  perhaps  suit 
you  better.  He  is  a  close  man  with  wide 
stretches  of  land  and  can  give  you  plenty  of 
farm  implements  for  exercise,  if  money  is  no 
object.” 

“Blame such  country  stu¬ 
pidity!”  muttered  Harry 
Glendale,  wiping  the  pers¬ 
piration  from  the  facing  of 
bis  bat. 

“What  did  you  say!”  she 
asked. 

“1  said  such  elegant  sim¬ 
plicity  was  powerfully  fas¬ 
cinating.  And  meant  to 
ask  for  the  privilege  of  look¬ 
ing  for  an  abode  iu  your 
neighborhood.  An  occa¬ 
sional  walk  with  you  of 
evenings  would  be  quite 
salutary  to  my  wearied 
spirit,  and  make  a  poet 
even  of  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant.” 

She  blushed  most  becomingly,  “if  that  is 
all,  Widow  Brown’s  would  suit  you  admir¬ 
ably.  Her  30  acres  join  my — our  farm  and 
she  dotes  so  much  ou  poeTs  of  the  plow,  like 


Burns,  that  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  make 
you  permanently  welcome.” 

“But,  good  gracious!  Miss,  I  don’t  have  to 
work.  1  want  nothing  but  rest,  aud  the 
agreeable  companionship  I  now  enjoy.” 

The  young  girl  looked  up  in  astonishment 
as  she  exclaimed:  “Qualified  almost  to  death 
at  a  college  for  work  and  don't  have  to!’’ 

“No,  I’m  a  gentleman  of  leisure;  the  son  of 
banker  Glendale.  You  may  have  heard  of 
him,” 

“Heard  of  him?  Haven’t  we  supplied  him 
with  the  richest  butter  and  biggest  eggs  for 
the  last  six  months!  Didn't  1  myself  this  very 
day  ship  his  order !  Well,  Mr.  Glendale,  you 
may  drive  now;  I  think  I  can  trust  you  with 
the  horse.” 

“Aud  with  yourself,  sajr?”  he  pleaded  joy¬ 
fully,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  hand  which 
placed  the  reins  so  willingly  in  his. 

“Have  you  come  here  direct  from  the  col¬ 
lege?”  she  asked  after  a  pause,  regarding  him 
for  the  first  time  with  a  thoughtful  look, 
which  made  his  heart  beat  faster  as  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  begged  her  to  say 
nothing  of  bis  whereabouts.  “For  the  simple 
reason,”  he  explained,  “that  I  wrote  to  my 
father  my  intention  to  see  the  country,  where¬ 
as  now,  I  have  determined  to  remain  here.” 

The  reason  why  he  would  remain,  not  even 
a  simple  country  girl  could  fail  to  read  in  his 
ardent  glance. 

Once  safely  established  in  Widow  Brown's 
best  room,  Harrv  Glendale  laughed  long  over 
his  remarkable  fortune,  and  the  still  more  re¬ 
markable  girl,  who,  in  spite  of  her  prudent 
retention  of  the  reins,  was  about  to  yield  her 
heart  as  readily  as  she  had  yielded  them. 


CHEAP  LITERATURE. 


In  a  private  note,  Annie  L.  Jack  says: 

“Let  us  make  amende  honorable,  to  the 
Franklin  Square  Library  for  its  good  deeds 
in  the  form  of  good  uovels,  or  good  anything. 
I  acknowledge  its  uses,  its  value;  but  cannot 
Rural  leaders  see  the  good  in  my  article  as 
well  as  the  flaws  that  annoy  them,  and  so 
defend  it  in  the  interest  of  the  young?  1 
simply  state  my  experience  as  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  trashy  literature,  and  I  also  learn 
that  booksellers  find  the  Franklin  Squares 
interfere  with  the  sale  of  bound  books.  But 
when  neatly  bound,  as  they  should  be  when 
one  can  afford  it,  the  Franklin’s  make  a  neat 
and  substantial  set  of  books.  1  must  say  I 
object  to  the  tattered  appearance  I  have  seen 
in  some  houses  where  the  trashy  novels  were 
selected  and  read  by  all  tbe  family  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  more  useful  and  needed  matters. 
This  is  my  meaning,  and  the  protest  of  those 
who  select  and  read  judiciously  and  enjoy 
these  cheap  books,  does  not  do  away  with  the 
evil  that  results  from  reading  at  random,  as 
too  many  of  our  growing  boys  and  girls  are 
apt  to  do.  This  is  such  a  well-known  ill  ef¬ 
fect  that  teachers  have  had  to  protest  against 
it.  And,  like  everything  else,  this  proves 
that  “circumstances  alter  cases,” 


Domestic  Ccortomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


H.  W.  S  ,  in  one  of  her  invaluable  books, 
says  that  all  discouragement  is  of  the  Devil, 
and  when  we  tbiuk  about  it,  tbe  truth  of  the 


statement  is  evident;  for  what  more  can  Satan 
ask  than  that  we  give  up  trying.  Let  us  look 
back  and  see  in  bow  many  things  we  have 
hoped  to  do  much  but  have  become  discourag¬ 
ed  and  said,  “It's  of  no  use,  I  :  ball  give  up  try¬ 
ing.”  How  about  that  piano  practice  which 
we  determined  should  be  kept  up,  but  because 
we  could  never  make  sure  of  any  certain  hour’s 
practice  each  day,  we  abandoned  it.  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  our  home  friends  ? 
Or,  perhaps  we  iutended  to  follow  up  some 
particular  line  of  study  or  reading  for  which 
we  were  adapted,  but  which  ill-health  or  our 
necessary  duties  have  sadly  interfered  with. 
While  hoping  that  a  time  may  come  which 
will  be  more  favorable  for  systematic  study, 
we  fail  to  make  the  best  of  the  few  minutes 
we  could  have  given  to  study  each  day,  and 
are  apparently  thankful  that  the  old  love  is 
still  in  our  hearts  and  wait  and  hope  for  its 
realization.  Of  course  our  first  duty  is  to  our 
family,  but  we  owe  it  to  our  husband  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  individuality  which  first  attracted 
him,  aud  to  ourchildreu,  to  attain  the  fullest 
and  richest  development  of  which  we  are 
capable.  But  we  must  uot  think  this  can  be 
gained  ouly  nuder  favorable  condi cions, for  the 
very  niche  in  which  God  lias  placed  tis  is  just 
where  He  can  work  out  a  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  life,  if  we  only  let  Him. 

Suppose  our  busbauds  will  use  tobacco.  It 
is  a  pity,  but  let  us  not  give  up  the  hope  that 
they  will  see  the  evil  of  the  habit  and  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  our  gentle  persuasion  to  give  it  up. 
Suppose  tbe  boys  will  not  put  on  the  coats  we 
have  provided  for  them,  and  refuse  to  behave 
like  gentlemen  at  the  table.  Angerand  harsh 
words  will  avail  little,  and  it  is  only  by  love 
and  wisdom  that  we  can  hope  to  make  them 
well  bred  young  men.  If  our  efforts  result 
like  those  of  Mrs.  Tulliver,  in  always  produc¬ 
ing  an  effect  contrary  to  the  one  we  desire,  we 
may  better  desist;  but  we  believe  women  gen¬ 
erally  have  more  tact  than  that.  We  are  apt 
to  think  there  is  some  merit  in  that  sort  of 
despair  which  says  “Well!  tbe  fault  lies  at  a*- 
other’s  door,  I  have  tried  long  enough.  Let 
bim  bear  the  responsibility.”  Notso;  resist  the 
De\il!  We  have  never  tried  long  enough  till 
the  good  is  accompli -bed,  if  it  is  really  a  good, 
which  is  the  first  question  to  be  determined. 
We  must  expect  our  friends  to  have  faults. 
We  have  our  own,  and  we  do  not  wish  them 
to  give  up  striving  in  a  kiudly  way  to  correct 
ours. 

Suppose,  worst  of  all,  our  own  health  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  demands  upon  us.  We  must 
save  ourselves  just  as  much  as  possible,  and 
never  give  up  hopiug.  Hope  is  the  best  health 
invigorator  known.  It  is  the  yeast  of  life,  which 
lightens  it  and  makes  it  palatable.  Hope  is  iin- 
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In  this  age  of  adul¬ 
teration  there  are  few 
things  more  difficult 
to  obtain  of  a  pure 
quality  than  soap. 
Unfortunately  the 
mischief  by  inferior 
soaps  is  done  before 
their  dangerous  nat¬ 
ure  is  discovered. 
The  Ivory  Soap  is 
99t4.ht r/o  pure,  so  may 
be  relied  upon  as  en¬ 
tirely  safe  to  use. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  he 
Bent  to  any  one  who  cun  not  get  It  of  their  grocer,  I r 
six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 
<fc  Uamble,  Cincinnati  Please  mention  this  paper. 


Arrangement  of  Dessert  Fruit. 
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too  strong  to  scorch  them,  but  such  as  to  cook 
them  evenly  brown  all  over.  a.  l.  j. 


mortal:  like  truth,  if  crushed  to  earth,  ’twill  rise 
again.  It  is  the  physician’s  great  ally.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  a  hopeful 
against  a  hopeless  invalid  are  as  ten  to  one. 
And  certainly  discouragement  is  a  most  un¬ 
wholesome  thing  for  both  body  and  soul,  and 
especially  depressing  to  the  health  of  woman. 
Women  are  so  delicately  made  and  peculiarly 
constituted,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  indulge 
in  low  spirits.  A  lady  physician  says,  *‘i 
make  it  the  first  point  when  I  get  out  of 
harinonj’  to  get  back  again,  i  take  a  ride  or 
a  dose  of  medicine,  or  do  something  to  restore 
my  good  humor,  and  so  put  the  elements  of 
my  system  into  their  normal  relations  again.’’ 
Look  at  the  mother  who  has  been  hurrying  on 
her  feet  from  daylight  till  the  dinner  work  is 
done,  answeriug  incessant  calls  and  demands 
from  different, directions,  which  interrupt  her 
plans,  feeling,  as  she  says,  "all  dragged  out,” 
and  in  such  a  relaxed  nervous  state  thatslight 
annoyances  call  out,  before  she  thinks,  either 
tears,  a  whining  tone  or  irritable  words.  Then 
look  at  the  same  woman  as  she  comes  iu  from 
a  ride  or  refreshing  visit,  all  aglow  with  vital¬ 
ity  and  good  spirits— laughing  off  every  vex¬ 
ation  and  ready  for  any  work,  und  say  if  her 
health  does  not  demand  that  she  earnestly 
strive  to  maintain  this  buoyant  cheerfulness, 
and  resist  discouragement  with  all  her  ran¬ 
somed  powers.  zen a  claybourne. 


SUGAR- 

COATED 

CATHARTIC 


PIES  BAKING  OVER. 

To  prevent  pies  from  leaking  over  in  the 
oven,  put  the  sugar  and  spice  on  the  lower 
crust,  then  add  the  fruit.  The  most  juicy 
pies  will  seldom  boil  over  much  if  heated  in 
this  manner,  and  of  course,  they  are  much 
nicer.  Please  try  it  readers,  and  report  your 
experience.  mrs.  e.  h.  s. 


Ayer’s  Tills  are  entirely  vegetable  in 
their  composition,  act  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  impart  tone  and  energy  to 
the  whole  system.  They  may  be  given  to 
children  with  entire  safety.  L.  O.  Brag- 
dun,  Columbia,  S.  writes:  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Pills  in  my  family  for  years. 
I  give  them  to  my  children,  in  preference 
to  any  other  physic,  and  always  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  They  arc  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  home  medicine.”  A.  B.  Foster, 
Children’s  Home,  Westvillc,  Conn., 
writes:  “Wo  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
tliiuk  them  a  very  safe  and  excellent 
family  aperient.”  R.  P.  Jackson,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  writes:  "I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Pills  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them 
for  giving  me  an  appetite  or  imparting 
energy  and  strength  to  my  system.  I 
always  keep  them  in  the  house.” 


Most  of  (lie  diseases  affecting  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  yield  readily  to  the  influence 
of  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  stimulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  restore 
the  system  to  healtliful  condition.  A. 
A.  Wostenholme,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
“  Whenever  1  am  troubled  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  I  take  one  or  two  doses  of  Ayer’s 
Pills,  and  am  promptly  relieved.  I  have 
used  these  Pills  for  years,  anil  have  never 
known  them  to  fail.”  Randolph  Morse, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes:  “I  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  Ayer’s  pills  for 
keeping  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  Liver, 
in  good  working  order.  I  always  use  them 
when  occasion  requires."  F..  II.  Knapp, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Pills 
cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.  They  have  done  me 
more  good  than  any  other  medicine  I 
have  ever  taken.” 


EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  COOKERY. 

Like  “Anon”  I  am  ashamed  to  he  so  often 
btntflted  by  the  Domestic  Economy  Depart¬ 
ment  of  our  worthy  Rural,  while  I  so  seldom 
do  anything  to  help  the  department.  I  am 
surprised  t  hat  nearly  all  of  the  writers  for  the 
domestic  columns  are  Eastern  ladies,  while 
the  “Special  Reports”  show  that  the  Rcral 
is  read  West  as  much  as  East.  It  is  not  that 
I  do  not  like  the  Eastern  letters  or  respect 
their  writers,  but  their  letters  show  such  an 
utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  in  the 
West  cannot  do  as  they  do  in  the  East.  What 
would  any  Eastern  womau  think  of  taking  her 
nicelv  molded  butter  to  market  and  getting 
8  to  10  cents  a  pound  for  it?  And  yet  that  is 
all  we  can  get,  after  grass  is  plentiful,  and  15 
cents  is  the  highest  price  which  has  been  paid 
in  this  section  for  two  years  past;  yet,  we  are 
but  150  miles  from  St.  Louis,  with  good  rail¬ 
road  connection.  Still  our  buyers  claim  they 
cauuot  ship  without  losing  mouey  and  we  have 
no  creameries  in  this  part  of  fertile  Illinois. 
Poultry  is  the  only  thiug  we  farmer’s  wives 
have  to  depend  on,  and  ’tis  only  in  the  past  two 
years  that  eggs  have  brought  more  than  eight 
cents  on  an  average.  Now  they  average  about 
20  cents  in  Winter,  wbeu  our  miserable  half- 
breed  bens  with  their  more  miserable  quarters, 
will  not  lay;  and  about  10  cents  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer. 

Very  few  of  the  recipes  given,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  meats,  ure  of  any  use  to 
us,  save  occasionally  in  Summer,  when  the 
everlasting  salt  pork  is  "give  out;”  for  not  one 
farmer  in  one  hundred  here  kills  either  beef 
or  mutton,  and  the  butchers  a*k  so  much  tor 
fresh  meat  that  it  is  positive  extravagance  to 
buy  it  often.  Another  difference  is  in  fancy 
articles,  of  which  the  materials  med  for  either 
silk  or  worsted  embroidery,  are  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  here  than  there.  I  notice,  however, 
this  same  difference  in  most  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments.  We  are  commanded  to  feed  our  hens 
oyster  shells,  while  au  oyster  shell  would  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  to  us  heie  as  it  would  be 
to  you  to  see  the  mammoth  productions  of  our 
soil  without  the  use  of  fertilizers,  which  are 
never  employed  here,  save  those  from  the 
stables,  and  even  then  no  attempt  is  made  to 
save  the  liquid  manures.  Still  1  think  we  cau 
learn  a  great  deal  of  economy  from  our  East¬ 
ern  sisters;  but  the  Western  farmers  will  have 
to  learn  that  the  interest  so  many  of  them 
pay  to  Eastern  loan  companies  eats  up  the 
profit  off  the  crops  before  we  can  prosper 
very  much  or  have  many  conveniences. 

"JUSTICE.” 

[Will  not  “Justice”  benefit  her  Western,  if 
not  her  Eastern  Sisterhood,  by  giving  us 
some  methods  of  cookery  adapted  to  the  W  est- 
ern  conditions?  e.  m.] 


CARE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  LINEN. 


UmpUmeote  and  gUaclnttrnj 


February  and  Murcb  ate  the  months  for 
repairing  and  replenishing  table  and  bedlinen, 
also  towels.  Muny  sheets  will  be  found  worth 
turning.  Then  others  that  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  turned,  ami  are  beginning  to  break 
again,  maj*  be  divided  the  best  wearing  some 
time  for  childrens’  beds.  Then  we  cau  see 
how  many  new  must  be  made.  I  always  use 
the  Atlantic  A  brand  of  muslin,  as  it  wears 
well  (which  is  a  corsideratiou  among  farmers) 
and  never  wrinkles  and  rolls  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  bed,  allowing  the  tick  to  become  soiled. 
For  tbo  best,  use  bleached  double  width,  al 
ways,  on  account  of  easy  washing,  selecting 
that  which  has  very  little  twist.  Pillow  cases 
1  cau  do  very  little  towaid  repairing  after 
they  begin  to  wear  out,  so  I  always  use  them 
for  cloths  to  put  over  tubs  of  butter.  We  buy 
the  pillow  case  muslin,  which  comes  40,  45, 
aud  54  inches  wide,  and  wears  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  yard-wide  uiusliu  made  the 
other  way  of  the  cloth.  Pillow  shams  may 
be  made  to  save  labor,  but  I  have  never  used 
them.  Table-cloths  often,  after  being  neatly 
mended,  will  last  a  year.  Napkins  wear  out 
first  around  the  hems.  If  the  old  hems  are 
cut  off,  and  new  ones  made,  they  will  answer 
very  well  for  tea,  or  at  any  time  for  children. 
For  every  day  wear  we  use  the  red  cotton. 
We  buy  the  very  best,  and  wash  them  care 
fully,  and  they  retain  the  bright  color  until 
worn  out.  We  prefer  red  cotton,  especially 
for  table  cloths,  to  white  linen.  For  company 
wo  always  use  white.  Towels  that  have  been 
worn  thin  may  be  cut  and  made  into  dish 
towels.  The  poorest  part  may  bo  left  out  aud 
the  rest  will  still  be  large  enough  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  buy  heavy  brown  crash  for  common 
use,  and  tbo  haudsome  white  linen  patterns 
with  red  in  the  ends  for  spare  rooms.  These 
will  last  at  least  20  years,  and  then  they  may 
be  cut  and  made  into  nice  wash  rags.  The 
old  worn  bed-spreads,  af  tor  they  can  be  darn¬ 
ed  no  longer,  also  do  good  service  for  wash 
rags  after  being  cut  and  carelessly  hemmed. 
For  di  iug  new  work,  I  am  particular  to  use 
Coate’s  thread,  aud  have  very  little  trouble 
with  the  ripping  of  either  muslin  or  liuen. 
Alter  my  annual  February  over  hauling  I 
very  seldom  have  to  oieud  or  make  any  of 
these  articles  during  the  year.  I  do  not  buy 
new  goods  every  year  by  any  means,  but 
when  obliged  to  buy  I  find  at  this  time  of 
year  goods  are  much  the  cheapest,  especially 
in  a  city.  B. 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 


Il.tl.S  TEDS  P1TENT 

PORTABLE  HOT-BED 


Suited  for  the  Conservatory,  the  Sitting-room,  or 
open  al-.  Heated  hr  gas  nr  Kerosene.  Neat,  conven¬ 
ient,  Durable  and  Cheap.  Adapted  for  Ladies’  use 
tn  starting  llielr  flower  beds  or  cuttings*  or  for  Far¬ 
mers  to  start  tbelr  tomato  and  other  seeds. 

Send  for  circular  to 

Centennial  M’fff  Co., 

Hox  *2.30,  Rye,  N.  Y  . 


Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for  self* 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO.. 

Worcester.  >Ia«». 


THRESHING  ©CTFITfor  sale.  Write  for  pa  r 
tlcu  ars  to  C.  H.  WA K KINGTON. 

Box  624  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  only 
carrier  that  uses  this 
new  improvement.  Ask 


your  Dealers  or  send  to 
J,  E.  PORTER. 
Ottawa,  111  ,  for  circular 
;t.  Pat.  April  17.  lstsf. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Jj 
>*  anied.  J 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
Iron  boilers-  i e-ied,  tn« peel¬ 
ed  a' d  Insured  pavsbls  to 
the  purcb.iwer.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  os  received. 

8  Horse  Power,  .  $350.00. 

is**  •*  :w.yo. 

7  “  •*  Ifi'j.Ul. 

io  “  •*  sjaoe. 

Write  to  PA  1GE  M  F*G  CO  . 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Drain  Tile^Brick 

Machinery  for 

,  Steam  or  Horse  Power, 

T*  r^pir  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

1  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN9. 


8end  for  Circular, 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
tbo  most  reliable  llrlli  In  nse. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORP., 
_  Hlggnnum,  Conn. 

Warehouse,  3S  So.  Market  St.,  Boston  ~im 


Naming  this  paper. 


NOTES, 


hen  mrs 

RIDING  Oil  WALKING 
CORN  AS  D  FALLOW 


It  is  well  to  buy  or  knit  red  wristlets  to 
attach  to  knit  underwear;  they  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  wash  and  look  more  tidy  than 
white  ones.  They  may  bo  basted  on  with 
strong  double  thread  aud  removed  when 
washed,  as  they  are  apt  to  discolor  the  white 
when  washed  together. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  raw,  sliced  onions, 
let  them  stand  a  moment,  pour  off  and  cover 
again,  and  repeat  two  or  three  times,  then 
drain  well,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vine¬ 
gar,  aud  a  dyspeptic  may  eat  them  without 
feeliug  any  bad  effects  from  doing  so. 

For  some  kinds  of  troublesome  sore  throat 
a  porous  plaster  on  the  back  of  the  neck  will 
be  found  to  give  relief.  It  need  not  be  large. 

FOR  GEMS. 

One  cup  of  milk,  two  of  flour,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  little  salt. 

HOT  CORN  BREAD. 

Equal  parts  of  meal  and  sour  milk,  two  eggs, 
one  tablespoouful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  pinch  of  salt. 

RICK  1*1  K. 

One  cup  of  rice  well  cooked,  two  eggs,  one- 
lialf  cup  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  new  milk. 

SOFT  GINGERBREAD. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  one  of  shortening, 
two  of  water,  one  tablespoouful  of  soda,  ginger 
to  the  taste.  aunt  Rachel. 


With  double  row 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertiliser  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  in  one 
M  a  c  b  t  u  e.  Received 
•  medal  am  i  h  1  g  h  c  -  t 
•ward*  of  merit  at 
(lie  Great  Sou  the  r„ 
exposition,  1,»ii  l». 
vllle.  h  \ . .  and  a 
number  <*r  State 
Fair*  In  1888. 


REAPERS, 

MOWERS 

BRAKES 


Thousands  In  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  this  season  is  three  tlinex  ,<s  large  as 
la-t  year.  Reliable  Agent*  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 

Address  H  EXCEL  A*  DROMGOLT), 

Name  this  paper.  York,  P„. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  Territory. 

BOSTON.  32  S.  Market  St.  'BRADLEY  &  CO. 
New  York ,22 College  Place.)  SYRACUSE,  N.  v 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


DESSERT. 

Take  of  baked  apples,  free  from  skin  aud 
core,  one  cupful,  add  the  white  of  one  egg,  a 
cup  of  sugar  aud  a  lit  le  flavoring.  Then 
begin  and  stir  it  with  a  spoon  for  an  hour. 
It  soon  begins  to  swell  and  unless  you  start 
with  a  large  bowl  you  will  find  you  have  not 
room,  Greenings  are  the  best  apples  to  use. 
The  ubove  was  given  to  mo  with  a  fancy 
name,  which  I  cannot  remember.  It  makes 
a  vtry  nice  dessert,  not  expensive  except  iu 
time.  RUTH  KENT. 


Una  no  equal  "IT 
f or si m pi i cl- 

i  k  s 

and  wind  mill  supplies  of  M 
every  description.  Farm  em 
it  suburban  water  works  a  */ 
specialty  Cni.iiogn®  free." 

The  Fill  ips  .V  It icr In n  l>  .  M.  Co. 
kulumu/im.  Mich.,  and  llilS _ 


EMPIRE  POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 

L.  Ill  I  till.  BEST.  CHEAPEST 

MOST  IMPROVED  In  the  murltL  \ 


We  aImo  manufacture  Sowrn*.  K«»|w»r*,Twln»‘  Binder*.  R»hr*,F1i'W 
Holler*,  Plows  liillisator*,  Km4  tut  tar  \  l'rti*brr.  Hand  A  Puwrr 
Corn  Shelter*,  liraln  IMIU,  Af,  8«Utl  for  Catalog 

ami  Price  LImI.  8,  8*  M K8M1NG  K.UA  80  M,>$fcrr*owa.|*» 


BREAKFAST  POTATOES. 

If  cold  potatoes  left  from  dinner  are  beaten 
up  fine  with  a  little  good  milk  or  cream,  aud 
set  away,  they  can  be  made  quite  a  nice 
breakfast  dish  by  cutting  them  into  pieces 
and  frying  them  in  lurd,  like  doughnuts.  If 
no  potatoes  are  left,  then  peel,  wash,  and  dry 
with  a  towel  some  even-sized  raw  ones,  aud 
fry  in  pare,  sweet  lard.  The  fire  must  not  be 


Prof,  Horaford’s  Baking  Powder. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  IT.  S. 
Army,  says:  “Ibis  Powder  furnishes  a  food 
rich  in  phosphates,  so  much  needed  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  so  largely  discarded  in 
our  finely  sifted  flour,”— aide. 


Iron  Lev*rt.8D,l  IDftHngs,  Bra*,  TAff  BEAM 
JONES.  II K  PAVS  THE  FM.TlU.lt I 

Bold  ou  trial.  Warrant#  5  years.  AU  bum  ad  low, 
For  lie®  book,  addrena 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Bueauvv*,  a, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  14. 

Gov.  Pierce  vetoed  the  Dakota  capital  re¬ 
moval  bill  this  week,  which  defeats  the 
scheme,  as  a  constitutional  majority  cannot 

be  had  to  pass  it  over  the  veto . The 

Womau  Suffrage  Bill  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Dakota  Legislature,  so  that  we  may 
presently  be  able  to  boast  of  one  State  in  our 
Union,  where  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  man  is 
entirely  over . A  Florida  railroad  com¬ 

pany,  to  which  a  large  tract  of  land  had  been 
granted  in  1856,  and  which  subsequently  al¬ 
lowed  settlers  to  improve  its  value  from  10 
cents  to  $15  an  acre,  now  wants  to  seize  the 
land.  Mr.  Van.  Wyck  in  the  Senate  opposes 

the  proposed  forced  sale  . A  great  strike 

of  men  is  in  progress  against  a  reduction  of 
wages  on  the  “Gould  roads”  in  the  West.  The 
only  favorable  feature  of  the  strike  hitherto 
has  been  the  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific.  This  has  encouraged 
the  men,  and  they  are  resolved  to  stand  out. 
Meanwhile  the  lines  are  blocked  by  loaded 

freight  cars . Gen.  Grant’s  condition  is 

still  very  precarious.  Bulletins  announce 
every  morning  how  the  “grand  old  man” 
passed  the  previous  day  and  night.  His  in¬ 
domitable  resolution  keeps  him  at  work  on 
his  memoirs,  in  spite  of  great  pain  and  weak¬ 
ness.  But  very  slim  hopes  are  held  out  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  His  death  is  considered 
merely  a  matter  of  weeks.  Many  of  the  State 
Legislatures  now  in  sessiou  are  seuding  in 
official  congratulations  on  his  restoration 

to  the  army,  and  cheering  words.  . 

....Ten  thousand  miners  are  on  strike  in 

Pennsylvania . The  Connecticut  House 

of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  permit¬ 
ting  women  to  vote  in  any  school  district 
meeting,  or  to  be  elected  on  school  boards  . . . 
The  Departments  at  Washington  are  besieged 
by  office-seekers,  but  they  obtain  very  little 

encouragement . ..Secretary  Manning 

has  reduced  the  force  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  by  dismissing  42  persons,  effecting  a 

saving  of  $40,000  a  year  . The  tower  on 

Peeble’s  farm,  in  Dinwiddle  County,  Va., 
built  for  and  used  by  General  Grant  during 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  by  the  federal  army, 
has  been  burned.  The  tower,  160  feet  in 
hight,  occupied  a  site  opposite  Fort  Fisher. 
....England  has  rejected  tha  offer  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  convention  with 
the  British  West  Indies ....  A  bill  has  been  in-, 
troduced  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  provid¬ 
ing  that  males  and  females  shall  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  use  or  occupy  the  same  Boor  of  any 
roller-skating  rink  in  the  State  at  the  same 
time.  The  bill  also  provides  for  licensing 
rinks.  All  the  preachers  and  moralists  are 
down  upon  roller-skating  ten  times  more  than 
on  dancing . Bayard  has  offered  the  po¬ 

sition  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  John 
Cadwallader,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  a  con¬ 
nection  of  Bayard  by  marriage.  Cadwallader 

will  accept . Epidemic  measles  has 

spread  all  over  Montreal.  The  schools  are 
almost  decimated.  If  the  disease  is  not 

arrested  they  will  be  closed... . 

Consumption  in  an  epidemic  form  is  decimat¬ 
ing  the  Osage  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
. The  chief  body  of  Oklahoma  “boom¬ 
ers”  800  strong,  have  started  for  Oklahoma, 
from  Arkansas  City.  Kansas.  Other  bodies, 
it  is  said,  will  join  them  near  Stillwater  from 
Coffeeville,  Caldwell  and  other  points  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  while  contingents  will  also  invade  the  re. 
gion  from  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  a  powerful  backing  in  Kansas,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  aud 
away  dowu  South,  in  Texas:  the  boomer  or¬ 
ganization  is  reported  to  number  10,000  in  all. 
A  payment  of  $2  gives  all  the  rights  of  an  Okla¬ 
homa  colonist . A  large  consignment  of 

articles  manufactured  by  prison  labor  in  the 
United  States  has  been  seized  at  London, 
Ontario.  The  importation  of  such  goods  is 

against  the  Canadian  law . . . 

Mr.  Manning  is  the  only  member  of  the 

Cabinet  who  is  not  a  lawyer....  . The 

Wild  Horse  Capturing  Associatiou  has  asked 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  for  incorporation... 

. A  bill  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Senate 

prohibits  the  pooling  of  railroad  earnings  in 
the  State . Sir  John  MacDonald  an¬ 

nounced,  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  received  information  that  the  lives 
of  several  prominent  persons  had  been  threat¬ 
ened,  and  that  plots  have  been  laid  for  de¬ 
stroying  public  buildings . 

The  Illinois  Legislature  bas  hitherto  failed  to 
elect  a  United  States  Senator.  It  looks  as  if 
it  will  adjourn  without  an  election.  In  that 

case  the  Governor  will  appoint  Logan. . . . 

In  1884  there  was  not  a  siDgle  death  from 
small  pox  in  either  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco  had 
each  one  death;  Chicago  2,  Cincinnati 22,  Pbil- 
adelhia  35,  and  New  Orleans  291.  New  York 
akes  the  lead  in  d  eaths  by  measles,  diphtheria, 


and  whooping  cough ;  Philadelphia  in  deaths 
by  scarlatina  and  typhoid  fever,  while  Boston 
heads  the  list  with  deaths  by  diarrhoea, 
having  over  800  more  eases  than  New  York. 

. The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 

Lemars,  Iowa,  bas  formally  petitioned  Gov. 
Sherman  to  convoke  the  Legislature  in  extra 

session  to  repeal  the  Prohibition  Law . 

In  Portland,  Me.,  994  boys  have  voluntarily 
signed  the  triple  pledge  against  intoxicating 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  profanity . . . 


Abandoned  cn«ea. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  the  cases 
which  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  of  1109  Girard 
st.,  Philadelphia,  are  so  successfully  treatiug 
with  their  new  Vitalizing  remedy,  are  what 
are  known  as  abandoned  or  “desperate”  cases 
— many  of  them  a  class  which  no  physician  of 
any  school  would  undertake  to  cure.  They 
are,  in  fact,  such  as  have  run  the  gauntlet  of 
experiment  within  the  regular  schools  of 
medicine  and  of  quackenj  without,  until  be¬ 
tween  diseases  and  drugs  the  patient  is  reduced 
to  the  saddest  and  most  deplorable  condition, 
and  one  for  which  relief  seems  impossible. 
No  treatment  can  be  subjected  to  a  severer 
test  than  is  offered  by  these  cases  The  mar¬ 
vel  is  that  Dr.  Starkey  &  Palen  can  effect  a 
cure  in  so  many  instances.  If  you  need  the 
help  of  such  a  Treatment,  write  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  its  nature  and  action,  and  it 
will  be  promptly  sent.— Adv. 

- »  •  » 

AGRICULTUKAL  news. 

Saturday,  March  14. 

Geary  Bros  ,  of  “Bli  Bros.”  Stock-Farm, 
London,  Ont.,  Canada,  inform  us  that  they 
claim  April  2lst,  next,  as  the  day  on  which 
they  will  hold  their  spring  sale  of  Polled 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  at  Dexter  Park.  Chi¬ 
cago  . It  is  stated  that  the  French  Min¬ 

ister  of  Commerce  will  ask  the  Chambers  to 
repeal  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  meat  .......Austria  and  Hungary 

have  decided  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign 

grain . William  M.  Singerly’s  Holstein 

heifer,  Constance  S.,  two  years  old,  in  Phila 
delphia,  yesterday  week,  gave  72  pounds  of 
milk.  This  record  has  only  been  beaten  once, 
by  Aaggie,  Constance  2d,  which  gave  76% 

pounds  in  one  day . The  Mark  Express, 

in  its  weekly  review  of  the  British  grain 
trade,  says:  Unsettled  weather  prevented  ma¬ 
terial  progress  in  spring  sowing.  Native 
wheats  were  6d  to  Is  dearer,  and  dry  samples 
very  scarce.  The  sales  of  English  wheat  for 
the  week  were  50,028  quarters,  at  31s  8d, 
against  54,506  quarters  at  37s  7d,  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year.  Flour  was  6d 

lower . The  moss  crop  of  Florida,  says 

the  Pensacola  Commercial,  is  worth  more 
than  the  cotton  crop,  and  can  be  put  on  the 
market  at  lees  expense  The  demaud  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  there  is  not  a  county  in  which 
this  product  is  not  going  to  waste . 

Buy  the  Best  Farm  Machinery. 

The  best  implement  is  alwajs  the  cheapest 
for  the  farmer.  Tne  Pacific  Broadcast  Seed 
Sower,  for  attaching  to  wagon,  manufactured 
by  the  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  warranted  to  sow  one  fourth  wider, 
more  evenly  than  any  other,  aud  to  be  superi¬ 
or  in  all  respects.  Persons  desiring  a  good 
machine  will  do  well  in  sending  for  circulars. 

This  firm  also  manufactures  the  Celebrated 
Whitman’s  Rebound  Plunger  Hay  Press  which 
is  meeting  <vith  remarkable  success  through¬ 
out  the  country,  having  been  awarded  the 
highest  prize  by  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  for  four  successive  years  over 
Dederick  and  others.  They  claim  great  im¬ 
provements  for  this  season. — Adv, 

Messrs..  David  Ellis  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
owners  of  several  Creameries  in  Northern 
New  York  and  in  Iowa,  where  the  milk  of 
several  thousand  cows  is  daily  received,  say 
that  close  observation  led  them  ‘to  choose 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  several  years 
ago  and  the  satisfaction  it  still  gives  induces 
them  to  continue.  H.  D.  Thatcher  &  Co,, 
Manufacturers,  Potsdam,  N.  Y  —Adv. 


'i  lie  Combination  of  Ingredients  used 
in  making  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  is 
such  as  to  give  the  best  possible  effect  with 
safety.  They  are  the  best  remedy  in  use  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases.—  Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  March  14,  1885. 
Chicago.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lc.  higher;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  l%e.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  2c.  higher.  Corn,  2c.  higher.  Oats, 
l%c.  higher.  Rye  and  barley  unchanged. 
Pork,  28c.  higher.  Cattle,  from  10c.  to  30e. 
higher.  Hogs,  from  10c.  to  25c.  higher. 
Sheep,  steady  on  poor  specimens  of  each  grade; 
somewhat  higher  for  the  bust  sorts. 


Wheat.  —  strong  hut  unsettled.  Rales  ranged: 
March,  77078c:  April.  77W78«$r;  May.  80Jt>icini81$e; 
No.  2  Spring,  7I!A.«7»D4e.  No  8  do,  68ke;  No.  2  Red. 
80c- No.  8  Red,  7'3o*78e  CORN  — active  and  strong. 
Sales  ranged:  Cash,  3*t'«4))*t"  March,  re%ia39c-  April, 
89®H»ne:  May  lifted  4SUc.  OATS  Kirin-  Sales  ranged: 
March.  2*9*&3i}{c.  April,  May, 

Kyk  —  No.  i,  U3c.  raw. ic*  -  No  ?,  t3c  Pork. — 
Steady;  Casii.  *l266fo*l2  70-  March,  *l2B04il'ie'214. 
April,' *i2TO»i2Wi:  May,  *12.80tf»12  9#*.  Lard  Quiet: 
mien  ranged:  cash,  *6  94t4@8  93:  Maroh,  *6  94ifi,*«  95: 
April,  is  »7ty07:  May.  $i  05«#7  Id.  BlU.KMKAT8-Sln.ul 
ders,  $4  IWaiS:  Short  rib,  »0  3U<a835:  abort  clear,  $ti  Hi)  <4 
*6  85  Cattle.  —  Market  slow  Exports.  $5  50^590; 
cows  and  mixed,  *2  40(0.8:  stockers,  #8  610480:  feeders, 
8504  65:  Texans,  $89004  sO.  Hoos.— Market  strong, 
ugh  packing,  $4.4004.65;  packing  and  shipping, 


& 


$4.6*04.95  light,  $1.8004. 85-  skips,  $3.25»*4.70.  Sheep. 
Market  steady;  Inferior,  *2  250275:  medium.  $303  50; 
good,  3  7504  25;  choice,  $4  2504.75:  lambs,  at  $5. 


St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  1  higher. 
Corn,  l%c.  higher.  Oats,  lc  higher. 

Wheat.  — Firm.  No.  2  Red.  BS»sc:  cash  8374c; 
March,  S5a2'.<S574c'  April,  85ttS*»85Vc  Corn -Steady 
Cash,  331^099140:  March,  S9c-  April,  S8Wc-  May. 
39V<e.  Oats— Strong.  Cash.  Sic-  May,  Sjc.  Rv® 
—Quiet  at  62Q.C  Baulky— Steady  at  «Im8iV.  Flax 
SE&D-Steady  at  01.40.  Hay  Quiet  and  nnebuneed. 
Biian -Firm' at  63066c.  Pork  $12  13.  Bulkmrats- 
I.nng  clear.  **  SO:  short  rib,  *6  25*6  10  short  clear. 
$s  65.  Laud  Firm  at  $6  85*6  90.  Cattle  -Market 
quiet.  Kxnorts,  *5.«3*5  83-  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping.  $5.2005.60*  fair  to  medium.  *4.5005  00:  Texans. 
*4  00x1.50.  8HKEr  Common  to  medium  *2.5ti 
03.25:  fair  to  choice, $s..V)04  25.  nous- Light  at 
$140*4  30:  packing  at  $4.4004.70;  heavy  at *4.8005.00. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  14, 1885. 

Breads  tuffs  and  Provisions.— ar  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  I  Hard  wheat  Is  2o.  high¬ 
er'  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  lc,  higher:  No.  2  Red  Is  Jfc. 
lower.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  ttfe.  lower:  No. 
8  Is  Wc.  lower:  steamer  mixed  Is  lie.  higher: 
steamer  yellow  Is&^c.  lower. 

floor.  Fred  and  meal  -Flour-Quota tlons; Fine 
$2.2502  ?5:  Superfine,  *2.53(33  00'  Extra  No.  2,  $3  000 
$3.35  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  $6.5004. 50;  Good 
to  Chrt’o  Extra  Western  $3.85*5.60:  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio,  *9.1038,40:  good.  VR.MV&AOO: 
good  to  choice.  $4.1003.25'  common  extra  Minne¬ 
sota.  t8.dda.03/ii  clear,  *8/0*4.10-  rye  mixture 
$3  50  *4.00  straights.  $1.2504.6 1;  patent,  $1.7305.60- 
Baker's  ext'n,  *:*  1544.25:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair 
extra.  *3.00*3/5'  fair  to  good.  *.8/0*4  90:  good  to  vpry 
choice,  *4  95*5.25  pntent  winter  wheat  extra.  *4.25 
05.50:  city  mill  extra  for  We»t  Indies,  *4  60»4  65' 
South  America  *4/005.  Market  closing  quiet 
80c  to  run  Flops—  Common  to  good  extra,  *3.0 1* 
4  23'  good  to  choice,  do.  $4  nan  so.  Rye  Flour  Su 
p  rQue  at  *3.40*9.85,  latter  tor  choice.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour -Selllug  at  $7  CO02  85  Feed  Quoted 
for  to  lb,  nr  St^'-t/Vr  lb.  ;v.  80  lb  73.*«oc-  1001b, 
8.4095c;  Sharps,  95c**i  0(1  U.vc  fed.  «0e.  Pork  Weal 
Yellow  Western,  $58-  ? >:  and  Hrandvwine  *3.2048.25. 

Grain  Wueat —No.  3  Milwaukee.  «R4fi0HS4ec!  No. 

1  Hard  Duluth.  994>'it*l  00;  ungraded  Winter  red, 

093c  NO  8  red,  H63»,e  No.  2  rod,  70Wc,  In  store:  9  c, 
In  elevator:  State  white,  ns®931*c,  delivered-  No.  2, 
red  March,  W-vABtQe  do.  April.  1111*0927*0:  do. 
May  •.l;>W*94kfC.  do.  June  9444',tt.5J*,e:  do.  July.  941* 
09356c.  Rvk  -  Y4c,  delivered  for  Canada  and  State 
Baulky.— Choice  ungraded  Canada  at  89c:  Western 
at  79c,  Barley  .Halt -Quiet.  Corn  -  Ungraded 
mixed,  so *.Y2e  No  3,  51dc*l5*u:  steamer  mixed.  52 
052360.  for  March1  steamer  yellow,  MtoMQc.  in 
elevator:  No.  2.  fiiStj-afiHgo,  In  eievntor:  ungraded 
white,  583*c  afloat-  steamer  white.  TS«,c  de¬ 
livered:  No.  2  mixed  for  March.  do.  for 

April,  51540520:  do,  for  May,  51*40320-.  do,  for  June, 
5IWi*3l9ie  Oats  No.  3  mixed,  87Qc;  No.  2,  381** 
HH'-io,  In  elevator;  No.  1  3sq,c:  No.  3  White  3i^c; 
No.  2  at  88(40:  No.  I  at  403*0:  mixed  Western  at 
3*us39C'  white  do,  at  39a4lC:  white  State,  39®4tC  No. 

2  mixed  for  Mar"h.  39@38Qc,  do.  April,  37}*'*3796c; 
do.  May.  37340377j!C. 

Beans. -Quotations  are:  Marrows,  *1.70:  mediums 
at  $1  4001.45:  pea  at  *1.50:  red  kidney  at  *2.10 
®*2  15;  turtle  soup  at  *2  4002  50:  white  kidney  at 
*1.75. 

Pka6.  —Southern  blackeyed,  *3  6003  75  per  two- 
bushel  bag. 

Barley  —Western  at  78c. 

Malt  Is  slow, 

provisions. -Pork -The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions  *13.50*13  75  for  mess:  *13  50*14  25  hr  family 
mess'  *150.6  for  clear  back  and  t  1  for  extra  prime. 
Dressed  Boos  Saies  at  6j*c.  for  bacon  to  6?*c.  for 
light  average0  and  7c.  for  pigs.  Cut  Meats  Light 
smoking  bellies  at  'kc;  pickled  ham*.  9!4«»9?hc:  City 
pickled  shoulders  at  5->g*5**c:  smoked  shoulders, 
t>v*e:  pickled  bams,  6409-40  smoked  barns,  103401  ic. 
Middles  Long  and  Abort  clear,  half  and  half,  for 
March  delivery  at  Chicago,  quoted  nt  6.7  '6c.  Ufef.— 
Extra  India  mess.  *220  3  50;  extra  mess  tn  barrels  at 
*1150*12  packet  at  *126*1 2.50  for  barrels:  plate  beef 
at  *11  5001230:  family  at  *13*14.  Beef  Bams  are 
quoted  at  *20.50,  with  light  demands.  Lamp  Wes'- 
erti  steam  fur  prompt  delivery  at  7  320c.  contract 
grade  closed  offered  at  7 250.  March  option  closed  nt 
7  2I<*7  '23e:  April  option  sales  at  7  2707  28c  May  op¬ 
tion  sales  at  7  34  *7.37-  June  op'lon  sales  at  1  4>c: 
July  option  sales  at  7  43  *  7  510-  City  «tuam  Is  stendy 
at  7,2ue  Continent  quoted,  7  50c.  aud  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  7  8t'c. 


Butter.  Quotations- New  butter— Creamery  .Elgin 
bcHt,32c:  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  31082c,  do,  West- 
orn,  best,  30c-  do.  prime  2102-c:  do,  fair  at  20022c: 
Stare  dairy,  half  tlrklns,  mbs  be*t,  at  30c.  Old 
butter- Creamery,  State,  Fall  made ,  at  i?«i25c  do, 
no, firkins  i7»'2t!*e  do  Western,  June  and  July  at 
I2i*17c:  State  dairy  tub*,  beit  at  28*2  c.  do.  line  at 
19«Vlc  do.  good,  I50I7C,  do.  fair,  12014c:  do.  at  00 
lie:  State  dnlrlrs,  firkins  and  tubs,  host,  tic  do,  fine 
IH02HC.  do.  good,  i.Vfclic:  Slate  dairy,  dr  kins,  fine, 
20c:  jo  p.,od,  I**  9e:  do.  fair,  15017c:  do,  common, 
120 14e:  Western  dairy,  fair,  U^*@lH»c. 

CHEESE.  The  following  are  the  quotations  for: 
Fancy  at  l'20!2tye;  choice  at  ll0U(*c;  good  lots 
9010c  fair  lots,  8*9c. 

Kaos.— The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh  at  26>ic: 
Western.  26c:  Southern,  25>*®26c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—Market  easier  quoted  at  23025vto.;  receipts,  1,200. 
From  Baltimore  -Market  strong,  quoted  at  27c:  re¬ 
ceipts  moderate.  From  Boston— Mnrket  easy  at 
25® 26c  Front  Chicago— Market  firm  at  190l9^c. 
From  St.  LouH— Market  active*  at.  18c;  receipts,  1,300 


i 


cases:  shipments  east.  30o  bbl.  From  Cincinnati— 
Market  tame  nt22e;  receipts,  650;  shipments,  850. 

Live  Poultry  Chickens,  near  oy  ♦  ft,  'Oailc; 
do.  Southern  and  Woncrn,  lOuille.  fowls,  Jersey. 
Htnte  and  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  i2c:  do  Western. 
Il0l2e:  roosters, old  7c  turkeys,  per  lb  ,10*l2c.  for 
beat  and,  Hg.9i\  for  poor;  ducks,  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Puna  a  pair.  800*1. 1 2.  do,  Western,  per  pair. 
70c®*l:  geese  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
per  pair.  <1-7802  25  do,  Western,  per  pair  *1.50® 
1.73:  pigeons,  per  pair.  45c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Frozen  at  lie.  for  turkeys, 
and  '3c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed— Turk evs.  12®  18c: 
chickens.  Philadelphia,  spring,  selected  broilers,  24c 
t*26o;  Jersey  anil  Bucks  County,  dry  pinked.  15®  16c; 
(in,  state  and  Western,  12®. 8e;  fowls.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  H01»o;  do.  Jersey,  He,  ducks,  Pblla 
delimit*  per  lb,  17®lHe-  do.  Long  Island,  1n*18c  do. 
Si  nit*  and  Western,  tier  lb,  Ifl®l7e;  Western.  Inferior, 
11014c  squabs,  while,  per  doit  ,  *8.75®4;  do,  dark, 
per  dor.,  <2.7503. 

Game- Wild  ducks,  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  *1 50 
® s  1  •  JO:  do,  redheud,  Norfolk,  per  nulr,  *1.5061.75 
western  nt  *'0123;  Mallard  at  MX* Pile,  tor  Norfolk, 
IO05OC.  for  western;  wild  pigeons  at  *1®1.50  per  doz 
Cotton  — The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  us  follows: 

New 
Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . .  8  15-16  9  8-16 

Strict  Or II nary .  ‘-rit*  ,, 

Good  Ordinary  .  10  8-16  10  1  16 

Strh'i  Good  Ordinary .  10  9-16  10  18-16 

Low  MlddlUng .  10%  IB* 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11  MJ  }}  6-1 » 

Middling .  11  8-16  II  1-I6 

Good  Middling .  1149. 

Strict  Good  Middling .  II  9-16  H  18-16 

Middling  Fair. .  H  16-JJ  H  ,iH5 

Fair......  . . .  12  9-16  12  18-16 

stained. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  8  9-16  I  Low  Middling....  Ill  1  16 

Strict  Good  Ord,.  UQ  |  Middling, ...... .  1011-16 

Kukmh  Fruits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  *2.79  *8  24:  iJroonlngn,  *2  15®8.  Cranber¬ 
ries— Cape  Cod.  choice,  peretate,  *3  ,r,®4.25;  no.  per 
l»bi,  *14014.50'  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate.  $8.50*4: 
Jersey,  poor,  per  craro,  *803.25:  Florida  oranges  at 
*2.3002.75  pur  box  ror  buvf,  and  *2.23® 2.SU  for  poor. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  following  are  the  quotations, 
for  Fancy  evaporated  apples,  7Q071«c;  choice  do.fits® 
6Jkc;  common  to  prime  do.  506c;  fancy  North  Caroll- 


Texas. 

9  8-16 
99ti 

III  7-16 

10  13-16 

in* 

11  3-16 
II  7-16 
1149 

11  13-16 

12  3-16 
12  13-16 


na  sun  drlPd  sliced.  41^0464°. :  choice  do.,  3?4®4c: 
choice  Vlrvlnla, 30714c:  choice  Tennessee  course  cut, 
SQ'SSQe:  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels,  34j ®4r:  extra  fanvy 
North  Carodna  neded  peaches, IH4012C;  fancy  do, 1019 
®lic  choice  do, oagQiC  fancy  Georgia  9*4  t  me:  eholce 
8V9®9c:  nnpeelod  hab'es.  »M'*T  T'Sa •*  unpeeled  quarters 
616070;  State  plum  *.  lOJ-tf®  G  e.  Dam  suns,  «19’»9e  choice 
pitted  chernes  12(6ai$c  prime  do.  IHfOtff’c:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries  '7c  sno-drtoddo.  26c;  blackberries, 
lOaiOH’e-  huekloberrles  13®i8Qe. 

Peanuts.  -The  quotations  are:  11905c.  for  extra 
and  fancy  hand-picked  ;  farmers’  crudes  nt  ojA'aSSJc. 

Rav  and  straw.  The  quotation*  are  as  follows. 
Choice  bay.  t«Ct  good  timothy,  SMtpoo:  medium, 
75«80c’  shipping  hay  70c  clover  mixed,  700731*.  clov¬ 
er,  fill  i65o.  Long  rye  straw,  85090c:  short  rye  straw, 
65®70c;  oatstiaw.  50055c 

Hops.— Quoted:  New  16®l7e.  for  best:  I3«l5c.  for 
good  to  prime:  ’0012c. for  low  grades:  old  at  8®  10c: 
Pacific  coast  at  10®  14c-, 

Rice  —Quotations'  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fal",  at  4<n@SQ'c:  good  to  crime  at 
choice  at  5Vs®63£e:  extra  head  at  rs<i  <*6S|c-  Rangoon 
at4bJ‘WC'  duty  paid,  and  26&«234e  in  boud;  Patna  at 
5.tg  *5Qc:  Java  ai 

Seeds.  For  clover  quotations  are  as  follows:  9c. 
for  crime  Western,  Hge.  for  ebotee,  and  8Qe.  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice  Timothy  Is  quoted  at  *1  5501.65.  Linseed 
1r  quoted  nt  SI  8614  cash. 

Sugar. — The  quota tlonsure: 

Cur  loaf.  *S'’'  Crushed.  644c:  powdered,  6b4®6Qc; 
grunulnted,  6  l-lfiUClfi  mould  *  A,”  6c  confectioners’ 
•‘A,”  StJi'  stan'lnrd  "A."  55jj®5 Mr;  otT  A,  34^051^0: 
white  extra  “O.”  St^al^e-  yellow  extra  “C,”  5@5MtC: 
C,”  44408c:  yellow-  4t* .vPQe. 

Vegetables.—' The  quotations  are  for:— Potatoes- 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel.  *2;  Rose, 
*1.75*2  rot  State  *  bbl.;  Burbank, $1  7V**I  87  49  bbl; 
Peerless,  at  $1,50  V  bbl,  llu  double  headed  barrels. 
25e.  should  be  added  to  the  above  quotations.) 
Bermuda  potatoes  nt  *5  25® $5 311,  Sweet  potatoes 
at  *4  7 5<g*s.  Beet  r,  per  hbl  ,  #1  2501  F(J,  CarJOts  Iter 
bbl..  *10125.  Gabbaves- Florida,  per  bbl.  *2  50®3: 
old,  per  no.  at  *8010.  Celery,  per  do**ti  bunches. 
75e<fl!*l.  Green  Peas— Florida,  e.hol  'c,  per  e.rnie,  $3  50 
04  So,  Kale  — Norfolk.  Neoteh,  per  bbl,  at  *3  25.  On¬ 
ions — Prime  white,  per  bbl,  *4  30*5  50*  yellow,  do, 
a t  *7*  350:  red  bulk,  per  bbl,  13*3  fO,  Radishes— 
Norfolk,  per  100  buueties,  at  1 1«"  Spinach  Norfolk 
per  bbl,  $4a>3  kqun«h -Marrow,  per  bbl,  75®*7c; 
Hubbard,  prr  bbl,  nt  *1,50fli2.  Turnip*  Rns*t«  Cana¬ 
da,  oer  bbl  at  9  e®*i.-  P.usMn,  Long  Island,  per  bbl, 
*'i3il.l2  Tomotoes  -  Florida choice,  per  bushel  crate 
At  *1  50c®  *2. 

Wool  -Nmv  York.  XX  nhlo,  81c;  X  Michigan,  at 
30e-  detain"  at  37  »97i«o  scoured  Texas  at  35>*0.37c. 
scoured  sorts  at  SOwS'e:  combing  nt  T-’c;  M*oured 
California  at  35(ft40c;fall  Texn*  at  12*1  iQc  Spring 
do.  at  180 16c"  uumerohuntable  fierce  at  2'e. 

Boston.  -  Quotation*  areiFlueOhlofleecra.RtiAafiBc, 
for  XX  and  XX  and  above.  Low  wool*  are  In  hotter 
request,  and  there  Is  something  doing  In  medium. 
Fine  Ohio  aud  Michigan  delaine  is  rated  at  34ivj36c. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  unwashed  wools. 

Philadelph'a.— The  week’s  sales  foot  up  1,000,000 
pounds  at  unchanged  prices. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  March  14, 1SS5. 

BKttves.  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  8.PG  head, 
against  10/fifi  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales.—  Lancaster  Couu'y.  Pennstlvanla 
steer*,  M96  t».  do.  1.4*1  V,  «•.  S3  do,  l,  ft,  *1*0; 
Stags,  1,180  It,  *4  8v  bulls,  1,170  ft,  *4  2.6:  Cherokces, 
919  tt  .  *4  85  St  Louis  steers,  1,746  !»'.  $6  '25.  do.  1,09(5 
*5  75;  Chicago  do,  1,779  ft  »H '25-  <10,1,178  ft  *4  50; 
do,  1,164  ft,  at  *5  S3:  Pennsylvania  sierra,  l.-'V)  ».  *5  60; 
do.  1,358  lb  *3  80  oxeu.  1.620  ft.  «l  10:  nicer*.  1,000  ft. 
$4  81Q:  state  do,  1,211  ft,  *6;  Ohio  do.  12/  ft,  *5  lO; 
Staes.  l.7to  ft.  $4  2>  do,  l/tki  ft,  $4  75  nilxnh  Western 
steers.  1.483  ft,  $6-  do,  1,238  ft,  *5  rtu.  Slieh'gan  oxen, 
1,640  ft,  *4  60:  do.  1.737  ft.  *4  95  do.  1,970  ft  *6:  do.  1885 
ft.  *5  25:  hull*.  1.183  ft.  4Hc;  Buffalo  *tecr*,  1,1  fir.  ft, 
$4  95;  bulls.  1,537  ft,  lc;  do,  l.SOo  ft,  4?i0'  Lancaster 
Couutv.  Penufylvunla  cow*,  Lit.  n,  sqc.  55  n>; 
Chicago  s’eer»,  t,1*'!  ft,*62  ;  do,  V807  ft  *6:  do,  1,295 
ft,  *5  47,  Illinois  “teer*,  1,197  ft.  so  20® 3  50. 

Calves.  Fair  to  choice,  fil4®*e.  Country  dressed 
In  light  supply  and  firm  nt.  yesterday's  quotations. 

Sheri*  anp  I.amus  Sups:  Ohio  sheep,  12*  ft.  *6; 
do.  121  ft,  $5;  do,  IlfJ  ft,  4lb,e;  Michigan  do,  91  ft,  5c. 
Indluua  sheep,  R9  ft.  4'so:  do.  92  ft.,  tfifie  Mteblvan 
lambs,  66  ft,  (*.'Q(..  Pennsylvania  sheep,  lt5  It.  5‘4c; 
Pennsylvania  lambs,  HI  ft.SQC  Slate  she(*p  115  ft, 
fie  do,  94  ft,  5tfie*  do,  73  ft,  dSic  do,  87  ft,  l»jo'  State 
lambs  86  ft.  6Qci  State  lambs,  67  ft.,  r.Aje  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  do,  7u  ft,6e:  State  sheep,  91  ft,  5e:  do,  100  ft,  $5; 
and  173  do,  91  ft.44«c'. 

Boos. -Total receipts  for  the  six  day*  18**0 head 
against  Si/fts  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  Market  nominally  steady  rit  yrstei  day's  quo¬ 
tations,  Country  dressed  in  better  demand,  out 
prices  unchanged,  with  heavy  to  light  selling  at  5c 
®7i*c- 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
set  wing  eggs,  Established  1845. 

No.  270  Washington  Nt„  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN  Wanted  hy  the  introducer*  of  Ranco- 
cas  Raspberry.  R  O.  Chase  v  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  pal  1  The  bualne.iK  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Fruits  &  Ornamentals. 


COOn  AND  PURE 

for  vour  garden,  lawn  and  farm.  Our  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  no3v  ready,  aud  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply  Il  ls  a  be  .  ui  lliil  l»ooU.  lull  <11  l|i*it*rr*»- 
( foil one  eoinrtd  fi'ait,  end  contain*  a  vast  amount 
of  information  Tor  the  gardener  and  farmer,  a  II  our 
seeds  are  grown  und  selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  we  l"vltp  market  gardener*  and  other*  desiring 
l>ur<*  nml  good  i«eed  to  *emi  for  our  hook  at  enco. 
Having  Kold  «eed  tiiurii'rn  yrsr*,  wi-  kuiovvvhat 
'he  gardencs  want.  We  Offer  the  best  SF.isfl DRILLS, 
GARDEN  PLOWS,  it  KM  CULTIVATORS.  HORSE 
HOES  ETC  .  at  special  rates  to  gardener*  und  large 
grower*.  Original  Introducers  of  the  LOUISVILLE 
DRUMHEAD  CABBAGE,  the  best  variety  ever  grown. 
K  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Catalogue  before  buy¬ 
ing  seeus  or  tool-  .  .... 

MENDENHALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Novelty  Bone  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  ut  the 
Noveltv  Bono  Wor  n.  West  Troy,  N.  V.  Estab¬ 
lished  'Jti  1360.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone  Phosphate, 
making  It  a  complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for 
prices  and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

Genrrnl  Agent,  West  Troy.  M.  Y. 


UnUf  to  lie  U**»  ml ful,  remove  freckles,  pimples. 
nUIT  blemishes, Instructions, toilet  reripestr*e.  send 
stamp  for  pamphlet.  Dr.  Fleming,  286  W.  55th  st.,  N.  Y . 


n  Cents  I  SHEET  MUSIC  }KMze 

best  pa  oer,  sold  cl*' where  at  from 
U  Copy!  1 80c  to  *1  each,  sold  hy  us  nt  only  5c. 
per  copy  for  any  pl*'C('  on  list.  Largvftl  list  to  select 
from.  Send  six  cent*  for  sami.le  ropy.  1  Dialogues 
fret*.  Wit  1.1  AM  LAV  A  I'O  . 

14  Ptulo  r*ircH,  Ulilcago.,  111. 


WB1.COM E  t»ATN.  -ln  bags  or  three  bushels, 
1  per  bushel  White  Scboenen,  tn  bags  of  2Jg  bushels 
5  cents  per  bushel.  Bags  25  cents  each. 

J.  TALOOTT  A  fsON,  Rome,  N  Y. 
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ouquetGollectionoF 

EAUTIFULBERRIES 


$8.50  for  $5.00  by  Mail, 
or  by  Express  $4.50. 


The  objeer  of  this*  rcitmrkablu  offer  Is  to  hrln<  thui®  Inraluablo  Bcrriua  before  the  public,  and  Introduce  my  plants  to  new 
customers.  After  tesiintr  hundreds  of  varieties,  I  have  chosen  the  following  us  the  bttt  of  all  the  SM  AM,  FRUITS,  all  things 
considered.  At  ihe  price#  t-y  i.mvelltig  hgeott  the  o-»Uectlon  would  cost  over  $UO.ih>. 

CUTHBERT. 

Now  the  most 
popular  of  all 
Raspberries.  No 
other  has  yet 

(proved  of  such 
universal  adapt¬ 
ability  ; hardy  In 
Jwinlet*  und*  a 
JJ  wonderful  ox 
y  ample  of  rigor 
during  summer: 
berries  u'wavs 
large,  handsome 
and  abundant, 


i"H,  vltornos,  cart  tire.  Lfce  ee< cre.t  cold, 
Intemv  hc»t»nd  prolonged  drought  un- 
he.rtteil  leering  uothiruc  ti>  he  deitred. 
The  K  epbetry  for  everybody  to  pleat, 
Norili.  s*i»nth,  Heel  or  Wist,  whether 
wuutiog  fruit  to  cut  or  .cl  . 


eeeilllng  of  Jersey  Oucen  aud  a  vast 
Improvement  upmi  font  fetuooe  sort; 
the  hi. moms  beliiK  in.-tft.-ci,  the  p!nnt 
prtilillc  with  the  gmwtli,  largo  a!*c, 
beauty  sod  high  quiillly  of  Its  parent. 


gOUjHEj 

strong  growth, 
Iron-clad  hordnrvs.  anil  -o  prolific  that 
the  rowsappearbluolt  with  ate  fruit. 


fresh  It  Is  one  of  the  host  for  drying. 


OLD  IRON 
OLAD.Of  recent 
Introduction  and 
the  most  desirable 
uml  vulttublu  of 
ttll  Strawberries, 
either  fortho  gar¬ 
den  or  market, 
ripening  E.m.V- 
It  Is  among  the 
earliest,  of  good 
s lie  good  quality, 
firm  anil  pretty. 


EARLY  HAR¬ 
VEST,  The  cunlusl 

i  f  aT|  Blackberries, 
and  one  of  the  greatest 
AOilOfeUtmiM  uf  the 

lot.  Klpcne  with 
lNfh «at— weeks  In  ad- 

oxecofflugty  beautiful, 
of  good  quality  and  an 
•>xirn  »ro<td  shipper. 
Canes  very  hardy  and 
produce  the  ’most 
euormoof  crops. 


FAY’S 
.  PROLIFIC. 

[  Uu'louhtvdlyilie 
flne.t  of  nlltur- 
|ut.  t,  ror  any 
purpose.  1't 
equals  In  sUe 
w  r  I  I  •  k  no  w  a 
Chcfry,  Is  long¬ 
er  In  hunch,  of 
the  •ame.puik- 
ling  md,  less 
achl  anil  of  bet¬ 
ter  quell! ». 


TAYLOR'S  PRO¬ 
LIFIC.  The  largest 

Mueklnirry,  wltti  an  Iron¬ 
clad  cane,  i  at  tor.  handsome, 
and  excellent;  ripens  late. 
Can's  of  strong  growth; 
very  prolific  and  free  from 
tt! I  disease..  The  beet 
Blaekbe-ry  for  main  orop 
—especially  North. 


One  dozen  of  each  of  the  eight  varlet  lea  of  Strawberries  and  Ruspberrtsfi  n  ml  two  plant*  of  Fuv’s 
Currant,  with  Postage,  amounts  to  $8.30;  hut  t  will  «onfl  bv  Express  this  entire  collection  for  S4.50, 
or  by  Mall  for  $5.00.  Half  the  number  of  each  t  arlety  will  he  sent  by  Mall  for  $3  00.  Details  Mailed 
nil  applicants.  IN  ADDITION,  all  who  order  one  of  these  collections  will  be  presented,  bv  Mall,  with 
with  the  pleiure  “Lovett’s  Bouquet  of  Ueuutirul  Berries.”  portraying  InV-li  colors,  the'frult  of  the 
nine  varieties  Uattied,  artistically  arranged  In  the  form  of  a  bouquet.  It  will  lie  mounted.  9  x  12  Ins., 
ready  for  framing  and  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  collection  for  Its  beauty,  besides  affording  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  whnt  the  fruit  will  In*. 


Is  a  book  of  over  seventy  pages,  profusely  Illustrated  and  elegantly  printed ;  contains  descriptions  of 
all  I  In-  best  India,  new  and  pit  I,  the  tnost  Important  ul  Which  arc  accompanied  w  mi  au  engraving  of 
Hit?  variety  ;  uiul  (hr*  bc^c  of  till  1%,  that  b^tii  this  clc.soriptiMttjWAiiii  jiictuivsftfd  trullifuL  It  gives  ex* 
pllett  Instructions  for  planting  and  pruning,  and  a  mud  of  other  ihL-ruiuthm  on  culture  and  other 
matters,  valuable  to  all  interested  In  trims.  Brice,  with  six  colored  plates,  10  cts.;  without  plates, 
5  cts.  1 ‘rice  Lists  Free.  -r  m  -r  w-r-tmm  t  m.i.  _ _ 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  natural  guano,  containing  over  45  per  cent, 
of  Done  phosphate  of  Ume  .and  1.25  per  cent,  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  fertilizer  for  ail  farm  crops-  Price,  125  per 
ton,  delivered  on  board  railroad  or  steamboat  in 
New  York;  also  at  lowest  market  prices.  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  German  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  all  fer¬ 
tilizing  chemicals.  Send  for  circular  to 
UHA8.  SPEAR,  Jr.,  83  Weit  sc,,  New  Y ork. 


„  for  one  dollar 

Renns—Cleveland’s  Imp.  Valentine  . 
Bonus— Llnj",  Rlns  of  the  Garden  .. 

Beet- Early  Eollose . 

Celery-Hendersoa's  White  Plume... 

f  ucnmlier- Extra  Long  Snake . 

HI  link  melon— Banana . 

Onion  Silver  Ring  . 

Onion — Copper  Kins’. .  . . 

K  ndish- Imp.  Long  Chartter.  .  . 


HOVEY  TOMATO. 
Pronounced  by  competent  Judges  as  the  finest  To¬ 
mato  yet  produced.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  says  It 
Is  a  "beauty."  Send  for  circular. 

c.  i»i.  hovev  &co„ 

21  South  Market  Street-  Boston. 

Catalogue  ready  March  15. 


EVERGREENS  a?'1  forest  trees  by 

tT,  ajaivi  it-Xi  Jhll  >r  million or  single  tree. 
AU  sizes  and  large  variety.  Prices  low  er  than 
any  place  m  America,  Catalogue*  Free. 

„  GEO.  P1SNEY.  8turgeou  Bay,  Wl9. 

ATTFNTIflM  I  sPeclal  Offer  In  choice  varieties  of 
H  I  I  Ul  1  lull  1  small  Fruits.  No  second*  sold.  Write 
for  Catalogues  to  A.  C.  Sabin,  Glen  wood,  Iowa. 


PRIINIR  FIS>4A  RBI.  New  Purple  leaved  D|  ill! 
rnunuosiMONi,  New  iron-c1nd  wa-rLUl 
rinuna  Plum.  Salome  Ajrple,  jiarlboro  Raspberry. 
Indiana  Straicfterrp.  All  new  and  harrtu  Fruits  and 
Flowers.  Catalogues  free.  E.  1  .Teas,  Dunreltb,  Ind. 

Peach  Trees  on  Plum  Stalks. 

A  Peach  Tree  that  Is  Free  from  Diseased  Roots  and 
Healthy  In  other  respects.  Descriptive  Ust  and  prices 
on  application  to  H  EN  K  V  L I  1  TS. 

Niagara  River  Nurseries.  Youngstown,  N.Y. 


P.Y  II A  H  IDA  I, IS  ;ind  tie.,,  Peabody  Arbor, 
vitie.  If  etiniw|>or;u« and  other Evergreen  rooted 
cuttings,  by  the  hk).  use.  lil.ikAl  or  du.auu.  .Marl¬ 
boro  a  -d  Ram  m’li*  Raspberry  and  other  small 
Fruit  Plants.  Omuitn-iitiil  sml  Fruit  TV-™.  Grape 
Vinee.AspurauUe  MuaU i,  Sc.  •  bas.  B.  It  urn  or,  11  i.Uuily.y.J 


U/n  D  1/  FOR  ALLS  #5  to  per  day  easily 
ff  Ulll\  Costly  outfit  FREE,  Address, 

F»  O,  VlC’li.i.RY  Augusta,  Maine. 

ST  O  f*  Q  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  now  ready. 
■tJ**  7*  ^  Sent  safely  by  express  From  Pre¬ 
mium  birds-  AH  kinds  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

R.  8.  Cole,  Harmans,  Md. 

EnTmlnwi,  fur/" umerl and  Hidden  ,V.v  C  \ltDS 
ilU<u-d  Arts  sample  Hook  for  7  lo  -cim  *  .'jo  Emh 
f\ciu  ret  4c.  Ah  t  Hit  AS  <AKD  10,  SOJtt  1 1  KOkK  cu  S  > 


New  Style,  Kmbcswd  liidi-n  Seine  »dJ  Cliromo  Via!  dug 
Conli  noSaltki'.nuueon,  HJf.,U[rtkAs#l.  Warranted  best 
eoli  Sample  Bock,  Ac.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Naowa,  N.  Y. 


Sal Iperfomad,  New  design^ DtOtt beauties,  Gold 
C'hromo,  Verves,  klottoei  and  Hidden  Name, 
i  aneltgantprtUjlOo,  Ivory  Card  Co.,CUntonvUle,Cl. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  MEW  -  YORKER. 

TKt following  rofes  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
utith  «  ctfew’  to  attaining  different  terms  will  proca 
futile. 

OaDiviRV  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  morc.wi'hln  one  rear 
from  date  of  first  1n*enlon.  per  agate  line.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  .4  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . .  . 25  •* 

Preferred  positions .  . 25  per  eent.  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv  per 
line,  minion  leaded —  ...  . . . 'Scents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year .  *2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  pint-paid . *.Vd  il2s.  Od.  i 


France.... .  S.ui(i6tsfr) 

French  Colonies . .  ..  4.03  t29k*  f 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Poat-ofllee  st  New  York  City,  N  Y 
a*  second-class  mall  matter. 


(HIDDEN  NAME.  Embossed  and  Floral  Souvenir 
I  I'ards  with  aamc.and  new  samples, I  cts.  Elegant 
’  PresentFree.  TDITL-E  BROS., North  Haven,  Ct. 

ft  LATEST  STYLE  FLOE AJL BEAUTIES, Mot- 


fume  Stcheis,  5  &hee*.a  of  P&toa3*>i  Picttirs,  A$eotrs  Outfft  *nd  % 

Tx>vely  Rolled  Gold  Flncer  Rln^  for  oalr  50  cent*. 
iRAMkLLX  PUIXTLN6  CO.,3iew  Ilave%  Cooil 

BRADLEY’S  r 
SUPERPHOSPHATI 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  *  centum  Bradley's  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
in  the  market.  Based  upon  no  va^ue,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  not  an  experimental  le  tiluer.  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  and  tluctuaung  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  ot  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  contains  all  the  e  emer.is  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  besl  materials,  and 
combined  in  propontons  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Brailey  Fertilizer  Co.,  Mcw&uff:  y 


RASPBERRY  MARLBORO, 
GOOSEBERRY  INDUSTRY, 
GRAPE  NIAGARA. 


Circulars  giving  full  description  and  prices,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberrv  free. 

M  UViMiKR  4  lUKIl'Y. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

mi  DINGEE&  CON  ARD  CO'S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOO.MING 


Rur  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
OSES  —we  deliver  strong  Pot  PUntB.  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  s&fnly  by  mad  at  all  Post  Offices. 
©Splendid  Varieties,  tfoercAoirr.alllnbelod,  for 
sis  12  for  82;  35 for $3 5  IOO for  812.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.1,  A  Ifl  FOR  fil 

according  to  value.  Send  for  our  Nosv  G  Hide,  76  pp 
elegantly  illua.  and  choose  from  over 500  II next  sorts 
Address  .•THE  DING  BE  A  C'ONAHD.CO., 
Rose  Growsrs.  \l  eat  Grove,  t’bexler  (  a.,  Pa. 


oh%~ 

EAKI.Y  ARLINGTON  CELERY. 

Is  very  early,  free  from  blight,  and  grows  where 
other  varieties  fall. 

_  W-  W.  RAWSDN  A  CO,.  (Seedsmen.) 
Seed  Catalogue  on  application.  Boston,  iMnss. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

WRITE  STAR.  WHITE  KLKPHANT,  EARLY  and 
LA  TK  BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON.  *2  per  bbl ,  or  *1  75  In 
bbl  sacks.  All  pure  and  nice.  jjakuTa  red.  *s 

ger  bush.:  *7  oer  bbl.  Welcome  Oats.  *1  Der  bush, 
ags  for  oats  25c.  each.  Write  for  wholesale  prices. 

PRANK  QUA. 

Hartford,  AVnnhn.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hartford. 


,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE 


Mk  am  VIM  IVxrepoi*.  Red 
[  Uistor. Prolific.  NIAGARA 
i  pP  HB  and  others.  Strawberries, 
[  I  t Blackberries. MARLBORO 
*  **  and  other  IDisiwrrlea.  Oata- 

j(h:l  intHM.ua  soy,  HcrriisuHUH.  .vj. 


All  best  varieties  of  Fre*h,  Reliable  MEEDS, 
PLthT'i  I’llT  V TOP**. etc.  Ibices  law.  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

A.  ti.  ihOss,  Wellsburgh,  N.  V, 


‘‘  RAIVCOC  AS." 

The  moat  PRODUCTIVE  HARDY.  EARLY 

RED  RASP8ERRY. 

GOOD  QUALITY.  FINE  COLOR.  CARRIES  WELL. 
A  GREAT  MARKET  BERRY. 

Should  be  pluuted  by  every  one.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  terms.  W  li.  iuO<»N.  C<vIntroducer, 

IMorrlsvIlle,  Pa. 


CEFnoALL  TESTED 

uttUu  Tiu  EtoNAME. 

^  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

CATALOGUE 

all  about  new 

and  old  varieties,  full  de-crlptlous,  profusely 
Illustrated.  Much  valuable  Inlor-  rp  r  p 
uintlon.  SENT  TO  ALL  APPLYING  ■  t  t 
Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  fruits  and  Fines. 

J.  C.  BYEKITV,  Lima.  Indiana. 

NEW  EIRLY  WHITE  PR  IKK  POTATO, 

and  Garden  Queen  Sweet  Corn,  SJfi  hi  Prizes. 
New  and  true  seeds.  Our  Tree  and  Plant  Annual 
fr*e-  GEO.  11.  COl.t  IN. 

_ _  Dalton,  Pa. 

Strawberry  l’lnnt«  1‘otntoe-.  vearlyallthe 
New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  Stiawberrles.  Plants 
Unaffected  by  drouth.  Flft •  eu  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
Prices  low.  E.  Ilurrouwh.  MerchantvlUe,  N.  J. 


'Ul  NG  IflEN.— Learu  Telegraphy  or  Mhort 
Hand.  Situations  furnished.  Send  for  terms. 

Com.  and  R.  R.  Tel.  CoUcge,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  readv  and  mall- 
ed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  In  my  Hue  of  business, 

ALFRED  BRIUGEMAN, 

37  Enat  19tb  hi.,  neur  Brondxvuy,  New  York. 


iniHHH 


EST  A  BUSHED  1S45. 

OUR  NOVELTIES  IN  FIELD  CORN 

WELL  WORTH  ATTENTION. 

OUR  TOP-OVKK  €ORV 

should  have  a  very  general  Introduction  in  every 
State.  Catalogues  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

B.  L.  BKAgG  A  i  a.. 

Spring  Held,  Mass. 


FOR  SALK  AT  TIIK 

NEW  CANAAN  NURSERY. 

The  Largest  and  Moat  Complete  Stock  ot 
NURSERY. GROWN 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  VINES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

2C0,(XX>  Peach  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  very 
fine,  and  grown  from  Tennessee  Pits. 

W e  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  with  choice  stock  and 
with  dispatch.  None  wanting  anything  In  ou<*  line 
need  fear  to  order  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  STEPHEN  BOLT’S  SONS, 

New  t 'u  mm  a,  Ct. 


SEEDS. 


New  and  true  see 
free. 


cheapest, 

rij? ©jwffePii re  &  Best. 

Hardeners  trade  a  sue. 

rackets  only  o<v. 
Cheap  as  dirl  by  oz.  A  lb, 

d  *a  FmTPw/  Postage  or  Plxp.  paid. 

Ap-  *  60001  Guides 

jfif  KUK.K.  Send  your  luhlre-ss  for  mv  most 
:/  Bonn tl fill  Illustrated  Garden-Guide  ever 
pnuietL  H.  H.  SHIMWAY,  Rockford  Ul. 


ROBINSON  «Sr  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT 

Fertilizers,  and 
Fertilizing  Chemicals. 

A.  L.  SARDY,  1 0  Barling  Slip,  N.Y. 


BOWKER’S 

GROUND  BONE. 


Dr.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  the  Maine  State  Inspector  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  states  of  this  bone:  "The  stock  from  whleh 
sample  was  taken,  was  well  grown,  being  fine  and 
even-  The  hlgU  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  shoxvs 
It  to  have  been  prepared  from  PURE  BO  N  E  of  good 
quality  ” 

This  bone  Is  obtained  from  the  Brighton  Abattoir, 
where  large  numbers  of  csttle  and  sheep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  dally,  and  contains  all  the  fertilizer  properties 
of  raw  hone,  being  dried  and  ground  wltbln  a  few 
hi  >urs  after  i he  cat  lie  are  slaughtered.  It  ls.tberetore 
much  superior  to  most  of  the  so  called  pure  bone, 
which  1-  picked  upon  old  pastures  and  ihe  Western 
prairies,  and  which  ha«  lost  mucb  of  Its  value  by  long 
exposure  to  the  weather.  For  further  particulars, 
address 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER. 

Boston,  31  ass, 


Ri^o  PUREST 

U  U  CAYUGA  UND  PLASTER 

C"n*. uns  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  Plants 
e-irly  start,  improves  quality,  increases  yield.  Low 
freights  to  all  points.  Farmers*  .Memoranda  m 
Bookosenr  FREE.  mpondeccr  Su.'iV  cl. 
•  V  YUGA  PI. ASTEIt  t  O., Union  Spriugs.N.Y. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

r^T  i  n  J  EVAPORATORS. 

I: -"T  .  S3  ao.  $6.00.  and  810.00 

K,r  '  t  T  fiend  lor  Circular.  Eastern 

KM  li  AI’l,gCo.,26SSo  5th  St.,  Phlla, 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Peruvian  Guano, 

170  FRONT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

FIJKE  DISSOLVED 

S.  C.  PHOSPHATE 

containing  upwards  of  13  per  cent,  of  available 
phosphoric  acid.  Can  be  obtained  by  the  ton  or 
cargo  at  low  prices  from 

A.  L.  HARDY. 

10  Burling  Slip.  New  York. 


CANADIAN  IN-LEACHED  ASHES.-Iam 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleach¬ 
ed  Ashesofllit  besl  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Addresa  F.  K.  I.ulor.  Dunnvllle,  Ontario,  Canada. 


IT  P1VQ  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
II  (BIO  pics  free.  J.  M.  MlTTEX  A  Cd  .  Cleveland.  O 

W EAR^OV  T 

O  I  ft  by  watchmaking.  By  ni»US5c.  CircnU-s 
O  L  U  free.  J.  &  Hiuou  A  Co.. L5  Day  St.,  N.  Y 

ti  IMEBLST 


and  are  more  durable  than  XL., 
Other  UlilL  Send  for  Deicritititc 
Ctualoenie.  AWo  maufrs  of  tbs 
Union  Horae  Tower,  with  Level 
Treed.  Threshers  and  Clcanei 
ffserl  1 'utter*.  Circular  Saus^vtr. 
1-  IIUO..  Philadelphia,  IV. 

JRCWkL 


Hardy  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vines.  Roses,  Cle  Ac 

Send  stamp  for  descriptive  FK  l  IT  and  Illustrated 
OK  N  A  ill  ENT  A  I,  catalogues,  6  cent?.  Wholesale 
Price-1. 1st  tree.  Fair  prices,  prompt  attention, 
and  reliable  stack. 

Address  \\  III.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SPRING  PLANTING.  .  . 

Japanese  Maples,  and  other  choice  Ornamental  Trees, 
shrubs,  ltoses  anil  Chrysanthemums.  Also  the  best 
Fruits.  New  Catalogue  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 
free  Also  Lludeu's  Catalogue  or  Palms,  Fern?,  Or- 
chlds,  Ac.  Fit  bu.  \V  IvriLSKY 

208  Broad  way.  New  York. 

POTATOES.  Many  varieties,  choice  new  seed¬ 
lings,  lines!  quality,  great  ylelders.  no  equal  for 
beauty  or  earllncss  now  known.  Also  Roses,  sweet 
Corn,  .or  flavor,  tenderness,  Juicy,  sweet  and  sugary, 
best  lu  the  world  Ears  large  as  Stowell's.  fit  for 
the  table  to  to  t>\ days  from  planting,  aud  will  please 
all  sure.  Also  the  Welcome  Oats  and  the  new  Flower 
Corn,  etc.  Catalogue  free,  ackukd  Rose,  Penn  Yan, 


B8HOUT-HORN8  FOR  8  V  I.K. -Young  Bulls, 
also  Cows  aud  Uelfors,  from  milking  families. 

J.  TALCUTT  dk  SON,  Korn*.  N,  Y, 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.  ,|| 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


MAR  21 


for  %  J)onti0. 

YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

TWELFTH  REGULAR  DISCUSSION. 

( Continued .  \ 

Topic:  Beans,  and  Bean  Culture . 

Glennie:  Beansare  very  interesting plants; 
it  is  so  carious  to  watch  them  when  they  first 
cime  up,  bringing  the  bean  out  of  the  ground 
to  form  the  first  leaves.  Then  they  look  so 
nice  in  the  garden,  in  trim  and  bright  looking 
rows.  We  do  not  often  have  Boston  baked 
beans.  We  usually  boil  them  till  they  are 
tender,  then  put  in  a  chunk  of  pork  (sliced 
part  way  down  across  the  top)  and  bake  them 
two  hours.  Another  way  which  I  like  is  to 
put  them  in  a  bag  after  they  are  boiled  ten¬ 
der,  and  put  the  bag  into  the  big  dinner  pot 
to  boil  with  a  piece  of  pork  or  beef  two  houre. 
Then  turn  out  into  a  dish  put  in  pepper,  salt 
if  necessary,  butter  and  cream.  I  like  the 
brown  bush  beans,  and  the  flat  pole  beans, 
Case  Knife  I  think  they  are  called.  We  had 
some  very  large  beans  last  year,  but  they  did 
not  ripen  as  early  as  the  other  kinds,  as 
the  frost  killed  them  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  see  bow  we  liked  them.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  fun  we  had  one  day,  when  my 
brother  and  I  picked  over  some  beans  to  sell, 
and  made  up  some  rhymes  to  read  at  a  literary 
society  to  pass  away  the  time  while  at  work. 

Rusty coat:  Beans  are  among  our  best 
known  and  most  common  vegetables.  We 
find  in  our  section  of  New  Jersey  that  for 
market,  early  beans  pay  the  best.  Later  in 
the  season  they  get  very  cheap,  we  have  sold 
them  as  low  as  ‘20  cents  a  bushel.  The  wax 
beans  are  generally  higher  priced  than  the 
green  ones  and  sell  better.  I  see  some  people 
think  that  beans  do  better  on  poor  or  light 
soil  I  think  it  is  the  same  with  them  as 
with  many  other  things,  viz.,  the  better  the 
soil,  the  larger  the  crop.  They  are  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  frost,  as  we  were  reminded  only  last 
Spring,  by  our  first  planting  turning  yellow 
oue  cold  night.  They  survived  it,  but  l  do  not 
think  they  did  so  well  as  they  otherwise 
would.  Like  most  other  vegetables,  they  re¬ 
quire  thorough  cultivation.  We  like  the  old 
red  Valentine  yet.  as  well  as  any,  for  green 
bush  beans.  We  like  the  Golden  Wax  very 
well.  They  are  early  and  productive.  Toe 
Challenger  Limas  which  were  sent  out  by  the 
Rural  a  few  years  ago,  are  productive  and 
good,  but  a  little  too  late  to  sell  profitably. 

Maybelle  Park:  We  raised  Lima  Beans 
for  market  a  great  many  years,  but  have  now 
given  them  up;  they  should  be  planted  the 
middle  of  May,  in  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis,  we 
plant  them  in  hills,  having  each  bill  three 
feet  apart,  putting  from  three  to  five  beans  in 
a  bill  with  the  eye  of  the  bean  down.  When 
the  vine  is  about  three  feet  higb,  there  should 
be  a  pole  six  feet  in  length  put  to  each  hill 
and  the  vine  tied  to  the  pole  with  stout  twiue. 
Of  course  the  weeds  must  be  kept  out  of  Lima 
Beans  as  well  as  from  anything  else.  The 
beaus  will  be  large  enougu  for  the  table  or 
market  the  Ust  of  July.  The  beau  pod 
varies  in  length  from  two  to  four  iueues  and 
each  pod  has  from  oue  to  five  beans  in  it. 
Now  comes  the  hardest  part  of  lima  bean 
raising,  the  shelling;  the  picking  hi  not  very 
hard,  but  the  shelling  is,  as  one  bushel  of 
beaus  in  the  pod  makes  only  four  quarts  of 
shelled  beans,  and  the  sheller  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  open  the  pod  with  the  thumb 
nail,  as  he  is  apt  to  do,  for  the  next  day  the 
end  of  his  thumb  will  be  very  sore;  but  he 
should  just  bend  over  the  end  of  the  pod  and 
open  it  m  that  way.  If  the  beaus  are  not  to 
be  used  immediately  after  shelling,  they  must 
be  put  in  a  cool  place  aud  spread  thin,  to 
keep  them  from  turning  black  or  sprouting. 

We  now  raise  Golden  Wax,  string  beaus. 
We  have  tried  many  other  Kinds,  but  like 
this  kind  the  best.  They  should  be  plauted 
about  two  feet  apart,  and  are  very  uice  used 
as  string  beans;  that  is,  to  cook  the  pod  be¬ 
fore  the  beans  are  large.  They  can  be  used 
as  shell  beans  about  the  first  of  July. 

We  have  raised  the  field  beau,  the  Tree 
Navy,  which  is  very  nice;  they  are  planted 
the  same  time  as  etring  beaus,  and  when  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  they  are  ready  to  pull,  and 
we  turn  them  with  the  roots  up  so  the  suti  can 
shine  on  the  beaus  aud  dry  them,  they  are 
then  taken  to  the  barn  and  thrashed;  it  is  not 
very  pleasant  work  to  pick  over  a  pan  of 
beaus  every  evening,  fur  we  have  bad  a  lot  of 
beaus  that  were  partly  mildewed,  and  had  to 
be  hand  picked. 

AlkxandkrG.  Young:  Most  of  the  Cousins 
know  how  to  raise  garden  beans;  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  raise  the  White  Navy,  We  plow 
the  ground  in  the  Fall  or  early  in  the  Spring. 
Then  we  plow  or  cultivate  the  ground  when 
we  plant  the  beans;  we  plant  them  between 
the  15th  and  35th  of  June  here  in  Otoe  Co., 
Neb.,  they  come  up  in  two  or  three  days.  The 


beans  ripen  all  at  once.  Then  we  pull  them 
and  pile  them  in  small  piles  and  let  them  dry. 
We  then  bring  them  in,  pile  them  on  the  barn 
floor  and  beat  them  out  with  a  flail,  or  if  we 
have  no  barn  floor  we  thrash  them  out  iu  a 
wagon  box,  or  a  large  drygoods  box.  Then 
we  clean  them  out  in  the  fanning  mill.  They 
yield  about  14  to  16  bushels  per  acre.  We  get 
from  $3  to  $3  per  bushel. 

Hester  Young:  To  cook  the  white  dried 
beans;  we  wash  them  aud  put  them  to  cook  iu 
cold  water  with  a  teaspoonful  of  soda;  let 
them  boil  from  three  quarters  to  one  hour; 
then  change  the  water,  and  put  in  meat,  aud 
use  cold  water.  When  the  beaus  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  but  not  to  pieces,  we  put  them 
in  a  deep  basin,  lay  the  meat  iu  the  center, 
and  bake  them  to  a  nice  brown.  Grandmother 
baked  beans  another  way;  she  would  wash  her 
beaus  at  night,  put  them  in  a  crock,  and  cover 
them  with  water,  with  a  little  soda  stirred 
through  them ;  in  this  water  they  soaked  all 
night.;  in  the  morning  she  would  drain  off  the 
water,  put  the  beans  iu  a  deep  basin,  and  put 
a  piece  of  meat  iu  the  center;  if  the  meat  was 
fresh,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt ;  covered 
with  cold  water,  and  set  in  the  stove  oven  to 
bake;  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  cookiug  all 
the  forenoon,  they  will  be  a  fine  brown,  ten¬ 
der  to  the  center  and  tne  bottom  of  the  pan. 
This  is  the  way  to  cook  Boston  Biked  Beans. 
Graud mother  was  from  Boston, 

David  Young:  As  both  brother  and  sister 
have  written  to  you,  l  will  tell  you  wbat  kind 
of  beans  mother  raises  for  Summer;  they  are 
the  Black  Wax.  We  plautt.bem  one  foot  apart 
in  rows,  aod  three  iuebes  m  the  row.  We 
think  them  the  best  kind  for  Summer  use.  We 
had  some  cooked  to  day  that  she  put  down  last 
Fall  in  salt  and  they  were  real  good. 

Alfred  B.  Bird:  Beans  have  been  used  by 
man  ever  since  the  early  days  of  Egypt,  and 
possibly’  before.  From  there  they  have  been 
introduced  into  most  civilized  countries.  They 
are  also  divided  into  many  varieties,  differing 
in  color,  size,  productiveness,  and  time  of  ri¬ 
pening.  The  white  field  beans  are  the  popu¬ 
lar  market  sort.  Snap,  or  string  beans,  are 
larger  than  the  white  ones,  and  of  many  col 
ors  They  are  used  mostly  in  the  green  state, 
being  snapped  up,  pods  aud  all,  and  boiled. 
The  Lima  is  a  still  larger  kind;  it  is  flat  aud 
white,  and  requires  a  long  season  to  ripen  in. 
Beans  should  not  be  planted  until  the  frosts 
are  over,  the  first  of  June  being  early  enough 
in  Washtenaw  Co.,  Mich.  They  will  yield  a 
paying  crop  on  soils  so  poor  that  many  crops 
would  be  a  failure.  The  best  crops  are  raised 
on  good  soils,  however.  Most  people  plant  and 
cultivate  beaus  the  same  as  they  do  corn. 
Others  use  a  drill  to  plant  them  with,  and 
then  boe  them  once  or  twice  if  the  ground  is 
very  weedy.  Do  not  cultivate  them  when  the 
leaves  are  wet,  as  it  will  make  them  rust, 
which  is  an  injury  to  them.  When  most  of 
the  beans  are  ripe — but  before  they  begin  to 
shell  out— is  the  time  to  gather  them.  They 
are  pulled  by  hand  aud  thrown  in  convenient 
piles,  and  turned  occasionally  until  dry ;  or 
the  dry  ones  may  be  taken  to  the  barn  at 
once,  and  the  green  ones  left  on  the  grouud  to 
dry  before  being  taken  in.  In  preparing  for 
market,  they  are  flailed,  or  tramped  out,  on  a 
large  floor,  aud  then  run  through  the  fanning 
mill.  A  threshing  machine  is  also  sometimes 
used  to  shell  them.  Some  people  hand  pick 
them  after  this.  Haud -picked  beans  will 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market  than  the 
others.  It'  the  vines  are  clean  and  bright, 
cows  will  eat  them  nearly  all  up.  I  will  let 
some  of  the  girl  Cousins  tell  how  to  cook 
beans,  us  they  know  more  about  such  things 
than  boys. 

Orris  French  :  We  raise  the  common 
white  bean.  We  Fall  plow;  manure  well  with 
rotted  barn  yard  manure;  mark  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator;  drop  iu  the  outside  furrows 
about  18  inches  apart,  about  six  kernels,  the 
rows  are  about  3}^  feet  apart.  Cover  with 
the  cultivator  and  harrow  smooth.  We  plant 
the  latter  part  of  May  in  Humboldt  Co.,  Iowa. 
Cultivate  with  a  two-horse  cultivator  after 
they  are  up,  and  hoe  often  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  weeds.  When  ripe  we  pull,  dry 
aud  thrash  them,  as  quickly  as  we  can, or  if  like¬ 
ly  to  ruin,  get  them  into  the  barn.  We  plant 
3>a  inches  deep,  and  get  five  to  seven  bushels 
from  one-eight  of  an  acre. 

H  R.  Miller:  My  brother  plants  the  large 
white,  Royal  Dwarf  Marrow  bean,  in  double 
rows  leaviug  nine  inches  between  rows  and 
two  feet  three  iuebes  between  double  rows. 
By  planting  three  beans  in  a  hill  evey  13  in¬ 
ches,  the  bills  on  one  row  come  half  way  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  next  double,  row  giviug  the 
advantage  of  hills  18  inches  each  vruy,  while 
they  can  be  cultivated  by  a  horse.  We  like 
them  boiled,  iu  water  until  many  of  them  are 
boiled  to  pieces,  then  seasoned,  making  a  thick 
soup.  One  year  I  bad  such  a  good  yield  of 
yellow  pod  Black  Wax  beans,  we  could  not 
use  them  all  aud  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
we  pickled  some  before  they  got  too  old  for 
string  beans. 


Abbik  Ward:  We  prepare  baked  beans  by 
soaking  them  over  night;  we  scald  them  in 
the  morning,  then  wash  them  in  cold  water, 
cook  them  about  an  hour,  we  add  one  quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus;  aud  when  the 
skins  are  tender,  the  wafer  is  poured  off  again, 
and  the  beans  are  put  in  the  oven  with  a  bit 
of  freshened  perk,  a  teaspooDful  of  molasses 
or  sugar,  and  water  enough  to  cover  them. 
The  rind  of  the  pork  should  be  checked  with  a 
sharp  knife.  T  will  warrant  beans  so  cooked 
to  be  good,  for  ours  are  always  very  nice. 

Minnie  Aiken:  To  grow  Lima  Beans,  the 
soil  should  be  dry  and  rather  light.  I  plant 
them  from  two-aud-a-half  to  three  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  and  three  inches  deep,  with  the 
eye  of  tha  bean  downward,  and  the  bills  little 
elevated.  A  stout,  pole  live  feet  high  is  very 
good  for  the  vines  to  run  on,  WheD  the}-  reach 
the  top  of  the  pole,  1  think  it  best  to  pin?h  off 
the  ends  of  the  vines,  as  it  causes  greater  pro¬ 
ductiveness  below. 

An nis  Horton:  And  so  you  want  to  find 
out  if  us  youugsters  know  Beans!  If  you 
could  see  us  when  our  mother  brings  in  a  dish, 
smoking  hot,  of  baked  beans,  you  would  think 
we  knew  what  they  were  good  for;  as  for 
growiug  them,  that  is  not  so  nice  as  eating 
them.  We  grow  all  kinds  of  white  beans;  we 
do  not  like  “darkle”  beans  on  the  table.  I 
want  my  food  to  look  uice  as  well  as  taste  nice, 
so  discard  all  colored  beaus,  except  the  Black 
Wax;  the  pods  of  those  are  white,  and  there¬ 
fore  look  well  on  the  table.  To  cook  shell 
beans,  put  them  inlo  a  kettle  of  water  aud  boil 
three  hours;  put-  a  piece  of  butter  in  another 
kettle;  put  the  beans  in  aud  fry  them  30 
minutes,  or  until  tender;  then  add  one  cup  of 
cream  and  cook  a  few-  minutes  longer,  and  see 
if  they  are  not  delicious.  I  plant  Marrowfat 
for  early  shelled ;  Kidneys  and  Limas  for  later. 

I  tried  the  tree  bean,  but  do  not  like  it  very 
well;  I  tried  the  Lemon  Wax,  but  unless  used 
when  very  young,  they  are  tough  with  us,  in 
Michigan.  1  think  rich  soil  the  best  for  beans. 
Last  Summer  I  tried  some  on  manured 
ground,  aud  some  on  ground  that  was  not  ma¬ 
nured,  and  the  beans  that  were  on  the  richer 
grouud  did  the  best;  for  when  dry  weather 
came,  those  were  green  and  blossoming,  while 
the  others  were  withered  up. 

M.  P.  Adams:  In  our  garden,  in  Maine,  we 
plant  Early  China  and  Early  Valentine  bush 
beans  for  early  Snap ;  for  pole  beans,  Horticul¬ 
tural,  Red  Cranberry,  aud  Yellow  Cranberry  ; 
occasionally  a  bill  of  Scarlet  Runuer.and  White 
Dutch  Runner,  mixed  iu,  for  ornament  only. 
Cedar  poles,  with  the  bark  on,  are  the  best. 
For  field  beans  we  plant  the  Improved  Yellow 
Eye.  and  the  White  Pea  Bean.  The  Yellow 
Eyes  we  plant  about  one-and  one-half  inches 
apart,  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  about  two- 
and-oue-half  feet  apart,  so  as  to  go  lietween 
them  with  the  cultivator.  The  Pea  Bean  we 
plant  about  one  foot  apart,  one  in  a  place,  in 
the  rows,  the  rows  being  two  and-one  half  feet 
apart;  then  they  cover  the  ground— one  beau 
yielding  eight  hundred,  sometimes.  Some 
people  call  them  the  thousand  to  one  bean. 
When  the  leaves  are  yellow,  we  pull  and  stack 
the  vines.  To  stack  them,  we  nail  two  slats 
opposite  each  other  on  a  pole  about  two  feet 
from  the  pointed  end,  and  drive  it  into  the 
ground;  then  laying  the  roots  in.  we  build  up 
the  stack  until  the  stake  is  full.  After  stand¬ 
ing  until  quite  dry,  we  haul  them  into  the 
barn,  and  mow  them  away,  and  on  cold, 
windy  days  thresh  them  out. 

Allen  Martin:  The  little  field  bean  does 
best  on  a  h ill-side,  and  a  gravelly  soil  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  them.  If  on  a  wet  soil,  they 
are  apt  to  go  too  much  to  vine,  and  not  ripen. 
They  should  be  gathered  iu  dry  weather. 
Lima  Beaus  should  be  planted  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  in  Kuox  Co..  Ohio,  but  they  do 
not  ripen  except  in  favorable  seasons.  A 
white  willow  hedge  back  of  oui  orchard  sup¬ 
plies  plenty  of  poles.  Wax  Beans  are  uice, 
but  grow  so  near  the  ground  that  they  some¬ 
times  rot.  I  think  a  farm  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  a  few  beans  on  it,  though  I  never 
raised  them  for  sale. 

Lowry  G.  Kelly:  The  White  Cranberry 
is  a  good  beau  here  in  Virginia.  The  old 
Speckled  Valentine  is  the  earliest  bunch  bean 
we  have,  but  it  gets  tough  so  quick.  We  like 
the  White  Valentine  better.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  beans  yield  to  the  acre,  for  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  grows  them  by  the 
acre.  We  never  fed  our  cattle  beans,  but  they 
are  very  fond  of  the  pods.  We  don’t  like  the 
Bluck  Wax  Bean.  The  Golden  Wax  is  a  good 
beau  until  it  spots.  The  locust  poles  are  the 
best  for  running  beaus.  We  like  the  Scarlet 
Runner  for  snap  and  dried  beaus.  The  October 
Beau  is  a  good  corn  bean;  it  is  red-speckled, 
but  not  very  prolific.  The  bean  weevil  has 
been  so  bad,  that  for  a  year  or  so  we  could  not 
use  the  beans,  until  this  year.  The  weevils 
were  dead  in  the  beaus  last  Spring;  we  thought 

the  extreme  cold  killed  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Bold  at  a  reasonable  prtre. 

The  ilorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  100  and  lU2Readi  St.,N.  Y. 


%\w  ^ublicatvon.si. 


AGENTS  wanted  for  PINK  Eli  TON’S 
«  I  4>CDV>»t  the  REBELLION,  Hie 
*  most  thrilling  war  hook  ever 

***  published.  Profchfly  im.ubtiiatkd. 
Absolutely  th«  earnest  book  to  se.ll  ever  knownl  Fur 
full  particulars,  special  tnrritory  and  tonus  to  agents 
address  G.  W.UAltLETON  <fc  CO  ,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


ingt,  priuwd  upon  heavy  plate  paper.  .tillable  fur  imuilnr.  »uo 
uf  each  1  -J v  1  r.  luetum,  and  ’I'tidc'l  n-iirriivtiv,  "  The  Yoftemita 
Valley,"  “A  Dangerous  Cotut,"  ••  Fall  nix  l.i>nro»,’‘  "In  the 
AiilronilimW  “  Disputing  the  Prey.”  amt  “Tho  Faggot  Gadi- 
erir  SUCetn  Aipuf.rr  Sunn*  ttt\d  Delti  / r,  fwll  sheet  innate  . . 
wiih  words,  mude  nud  piano  aciMittpaalnHSit  eowipletn  t  l>»e  Hook 
of  Design*  and  SHI  die*  fne  fVaty  J‘al.-h  Mur*.-  One  Hook  of 
/■tidies'  Fun ru  ftorfc,  and  One  < of  Tennyson's  T'orjiu.  Thu 
Ursi  ou«  hundred  pfr«m»  r<H|nindiiis  tn  alita  uitrrrtlMMoeni  m/1 
each  run  ivii,  In  addition  to  the  pi>  ior  and  ilun  di.rrlbnl  pi  - 
nduraa,  uu  t)d|hiS  Solid  Cold  (.'hoasul  Bund  King,  ,n  ea 
free  I  Thii  araa&onvr  la  tuadu  u>  luunduue  our  paper  into  uucr 
homes.  Five  nntoorlpttonn  and  Ove  sots  of  tho  premiums  w  111  ho 
Sent  for  $1.  FnheMetinnipmronieeitcr  nunon refunded.  AiMlrw.i 
S.  It.  MOORE  A;  LO..  2  7  Port  Place,  Now  \  urL 


□  ARC  nuiunc  Family  Bibles.  Plioln- 
I  nflnc  unnnljc.  grnpli  Albums.  Send  lor 
I  circulars.  Prices  red  uced.  Big  discounts  to  Agents. 
III.  L.WARRKN& Co.,  III? CUcsnut  St.. Philadelphia. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  OUT. 

(New)  E.  NASON  &  CO.,  120  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


gltfti  datatf. 


.  FOR  BALK. 

1,0 V KM  HOME**.  on  easy  terms,  near  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  I  he  flnost  estate  on  the  river  divided 
to  suit,  t.'ltolcnnt  Fruits:  icood  Buildings-  Timber; 
Water;  cl  rand  Scenery:  Hally  Malls;  Uood  Neighbors. 

If  any  one  wunts  a  real  home,  conic  and  look  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Address  F.  IMM  K.I.B, 
Gunstou.  Fairfax  Cu.,  Va. 

FARMS  IN  MICHIGAN 

FOR  SALE. 

Descriptive  nnd  Price  List  of  over  200  Farms.  List 
and  Map  of  Michigan  for  free  distribution.  Address 

GKO.  W.  SNOVKK, 

Rt*al  E*tnU‘  ami  Lurid  Aieenl* 

103  iilHtnolii  ,  flrtroi I.  With. 

FARM  "»K  SALK. 

A  first  cltisa  Ft.  rut  of  JiOncres. 
The  best  of  land,  properly  divided  lu  meadow,  pas¬ 
ture  and  wood.  Plenty  or  water,  river  and  springs. 
Two  Bond  llouses  lone  of  them  Is  the  birth  pl  iee  of 
Hon.  Edward  Pi  or  pout  I,  four  large  barns,  ice  nouse, 
and  all  other  necessary  buildings,  six  miles  from 
New  Haven:  one  mile  from  station  of  N.  Y.  and  U. 
Air  Line  R.  K  ,  and  two  miles  from  N.  Y  .  N.  IX.  A  H 
It.  R.  Till*  property  Is  strictly  first  class  in  every 
way,  and  suitable  fora  -.lock,  or  dairy  farm,  a  large 
Quantity  of  milk  Is  now  being  Tarnished  for  New 
Haven  market.  II.  P.  Ileudley,  New  Haven. Conn. 


To  Twners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects  and  others 
Interested  in  Secu  ing  the  Best. 

WR  OFFF.R  THE 

ESSEX  PAINT,, 

Absolutely  l *ii re,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form. 

SAGES,  OL.VBS, 

DRABS,  GRETS, 

MAROON,  TuRRACOTTA, 

BRONZS,  orange,  ’ 

roi.o.wus  h n />,  AY.,  AY. 

These  goods  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Barytes, 
Water  Benzine,  or  or  a/i;/ other  adulteration. 
Samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX,  CONN. 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
RCCT  I  N  THE 
DC.O  I  WORLD 


Don't  go  West! 

\  valuable  -TOCK  FARM  — 175  Acres,  large 
House  and  Burns  In  good  repair;  location  pleasant 
anil  healthful,  on  tnulu  road,  one  mile  from  church 
and  P.  0.  2,o*i  cords  Wood  Young  Orchard,  over 
IUI  Trees.  All  for  84,00(1.  Terms  easy.  Come  and 
see. 

GKO  WELLS 
l’eru.  BcrltNliirr  Co..  Mass 


„  Virginia  Karins. —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes, 
bend  for  circular.  A.  O.  HI. ISM.  Outrulin.  Va 

A  CHANCE  to  secure  a  first  class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  $8.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a  • 

lllinr  ■  ■  m  ||  never  allows  t o 

Wlot  MAN rvsfsr. 

large  number  of  actual  seltlcrs  availed  them 
selves  of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 
nmmiET  c^°’ce  tracts,  and  com- 
Hlllll ■HI  ,nencc^  improvements. 
UUUUII  I  The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  from  which 

**■■■%■■  can  be  selected  that  can- 
la  HUM  not  be  excelled  in  any 
I  ft  1 1  ill  State  in  the  Union, 
for  particulars,  maps,  etc.  write  to 

-  J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com.  * 

St. Paul, Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R’y  Co. 

ST. PAUL,  -  -  MINN. 


BOUGHT 


A  FARM 


A..  KC.  MATTHEWS’ 

New  Seed  Drill 

The  Latest  Improvement  In  Gar¬ 
den  Seeders:  unulc  by  the 
oldest  manufacturer  in  the 
business:  don't  litivthe  old! 


me  new  at  me  same  price.  — 

Also  ottr  “L1TTLK  GEM,”  never  before  offered, 
a  reliable  cheap  drill  at  half  the  price  of  others. 
Send  for  circulars  to  mitunfactiirers, 

SMALL  &  MATTHEWS,  Boston. 


ALL  SENT  FREE! 

We  will  ••■ml  G»r  Inm*  CLor.lumn  I]1n«tmcod  Utorarr 

ami  Famlljr  pH|wr,  Thv  rlre*li)c  «t  lltimu,  for  Three 
Months  up'1*’  receipt  of  only  Tv* rnty-U va-  Lent*,  nml  to 
pvury  hUh-ri  iiiftf  will  IlDii  NPtni,  Krcr.  aiid  j»o*v*|«nlJ,  all  the 


Gen.  Walthall,  Lamar’s  successor  from 
Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Senate,  is  an 
able  lawyer,  and  was  a  local  district  attorney 
when  the  war  broke  out.  He  resigned  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service,  and  rose  froYn  first 
lieutenant  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 

Many  have  wondered  how  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  can  spend  five  dollars  a  dayon  cos¬ 
metics  and  rogue.  But  she  does  uot  find  the 
task  difficult.  She  uses  the  best,  cosmetics  and 
paints,  which  are  expensive.  She  uses  each 
day  also  several  emuv  de  toilette,  two  or  three 
pints  of  rose  water,  a  pot  of  cold  cream,  per¬ 
haps  three  boxes  of  whiting,  carmine  poma¬ 
tum,  powder  for  the  nails,  pencils  for  the  eye¬ 
brows  and  lashes. 

Gen.  J.  C.  Black,  the  new  Pension  Commis¬ 
sioner,  is  only  40  years  old,  yet  he  won  the 
rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
now  a  score  of  years  behind  us.  He  entered 
as  a  volunteer  an'-  private,  and  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Pea  idge.  He  is  a  good  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  campaign  speaker,  and  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  veterans.  He  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  iu  the  last  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention. 


PERSONALS. 


TOM  PLKTK  FIRE  AND  WATER  l’ROOF. 
D  /"I  ET  I  111  /N  Fur  Strrp  mul  Flat  Hoofs. 
■*  ”  ”  L  111  Vj  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Vvuterproof  litiililinc  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  f’rie-  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

‘157  North  l*Ith  St  .  I’bilntlr  l|ihia,  I’a. 

CAMNET  CREAMERY 

Is  endorsed  by  FARM  fciirs  to  be  superi 
or  to  all  others  as  a  LABOR-SAVING  Creamer 

GOOD  AGENTS  on  liberal  terms  to^haadlo 

sss^astsssjfe:  wilson  churn. 

FLINT  CABINET  CREAMERY  CO. 

(I  L  Kuperior  Quality  i  ards. 

y i  A  eu  Poll'!  too.  for  B  paiA  ot  SOo f  our  New 

I  .  ^  o  l  '  EinbosMd  Curd,  ter  or  If  you 

NOT  wbli  top,  lupaeinli,  ~.nd  o»l4  niuiKwand 

■  n  .  n  m  11.00.  unit  keep  the  remulnlnx 
I  KnOtl  j  Fitly  Cent*  ti»r  lour  trouble. 
i  '  l»oj  ul  Curd  Ci>„  Sarthford,  U. 

■  Jk  Illdden  Nmno,  EmbowrA  rod  New  Chromo 
All  Curd*,  n»ru«  In  tirw  tye...  un  Elegant  4Sjiu*e 
M  1  I  Gilt  bound  Floral  Autngrupb  Album  with 
#11  I  quotation.,  13  pago  Illut.1  rnted  RreraUun 
■V|  I  mil  Price  List  nnd  Agent's  Canvassing  Out  lit 
■  V  all  tori  So.  SNOW  CO.,  Morlden,  Conn. 

Annnt’v  Nl'w  Sample  Book  &  50  Lovely  Chromes  with 
AgUlll  0  name,  10c.  K.  H.  Uardkb,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


<£tack  and  goultnj. 


WYAIMDOTTES 

i  jfS^PLYMOUTH 

SJV  rocks. 

Great  Winter  Layers. 
Best  Table  Poultry. 

More  PrizeB  awarded  my  .train  than  all 

^  F°W^ANI>lEGOS 

Write  JTcw  for  Circulars. 

Tfiis  will  not  appear  again. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS, 

Lancaster,  Mass- 


The  Percherons  Victorious 

IN  THE 

Contests  of  Breeds! 


ONLY  TWICE 

Have  the  Great  Herds  of  the  Kiva!  Breeds  of 
Draft  Horses  met  in  competition : 

First,  at  CHICAGO  IN'  1881,  where  the 
finest  collections  Of  the  British  ami  French  races 
competed  for  the 

Si,ooo  phizb, 
offered,  which  was  admirably  won  by 
M.  W.  Dunham's  Herd  of  Percherons. 

Next,  again  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR  at 

NEW  ORLEANS  1884-5, 

where  Four  of  the  Best  nerds  in  America  of  the 
different  breeds  were  entered  for  the 

$500  Sweepstakes  Nerd  Prize. 

and  again  M.  W.  Dunham's  Ouklatvu  Stud  of 
i’erelieronx  were  victorioii’,.  Here,  also,  Mr. 
Dutihiuo  was  awarded  the 

First  Prize  In  Every  Stallion  Class 

entered  for,  us  follows :  For  Stallions  l  years 
l  id  and  over  -  •->»  entries  Brilliant  J371  17551, 
first;  Stullions  8  years  old -23  entries—  Conti- 


3520  (601),  got  by  Valliant  (404),  fir- C. 
first  for  best  grade  atailion. 


3VE  .  W.  DIT3V  XI  A  M, 

Wayne,  Da  Page  Co,,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

lYrcheran  lt«nn  v  ulued  ut  <13.000,000, 
which  Include* 

75  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

whose  purity  of  blood  i3  established  by  their  ped¬ 
igrees  recorded  in  the  STUD  BOOKS  OF 
l  K.INCL, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON  HAND : 

150  Imported  Brood  Mares, 
250  Imported  Stallions, 

Old  enough  for  service, 

A  tXI  COLTS,  r»o  Years  Old  and  Younger. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Recognising  the  principieacci  i>ted  bv  all  intelli¬ 
gent  brooders  that,  howsyer  well  bred  amtunla 
may  he  to  ho,  if  r.heir  tiedigrees  ore  not  re¬ 
corded,  and  oaunot  bo  authentically  given,  they 
8honld  be  valued  only  aa  grades,  I  wilt  sell  all 
InijHyterf  SU.njk  at  (.'rails  /‘tires  when  I  cannot 
furnish  with  tho  ntruiul  Bold  pedigree  verified 
by  the  original  French  certificuto  of  its  number 
and  record  in  the  stud  Book  in  France. 

HO  Page  Catalogue  sent  free.  It  is  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  Six  Prize  Horses  of  th"  Exhibition  of  the 
Soci.t*  Hippiqim  I'er.heronrie.  ot  Franctx  1884;  pur¬ 
chased  by  M .  W.  Dunham  and  drawn  from  life 
by  Roatt  Uoiih.-ur,  the  famous  animal  painter. 


Jtti.m  ki:i>.  rub.tM>-i  iiixa, 

I  lie- ter  »  bite.  K,  rk-hli»  *  v„rk- 
-1*1  rc  1*1(0.  Suutkilawn.  Ii.t-wuld 
tml  llltopl  ll.iwn  !ihc|iAnit  Unit. 
>-.«lrb  toll*,  Nhrpbi-ril  l*uir-  nnd 
Kiuifj  I’UMltry.  Solid  f»c  t  nialocnc 

W.A1  II  K  III  ltl*kKACU.Phll».l*a 

KEGISTEREDSWIWl 

I  tiurciuN  ro*l  <  ltcntcr  >* 1 1 

A  lmp.jrw»1  licrkpliirc* 
True  |M.*tHjErL»^  Riven  wllh  t*vorv  •uiuAl  S^rniiii.  heAlthj 

•u>ok  oulj,  Purl! j  fuamiiln'tl.  Bvutl  ilkuip  for  tu  <r  Vtktu- 

C.  H*  \%  urrlajctDiL,  Box  6^4.  H  o*t  Cbcut«r»  Pa, 

EGGS  FOR  SALE. 

Front  *2  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

W.  B  CLARK,  G'Otnu  N.  Y. 

WYANDOTTfS  S, IDSL'S!, 

Kggs  for  sale,  4?. id  per  <1oz. 

CliltlsTIAN  VV.  GO  >1),  Wat  nesboro.  Pa. 

HOLSTEINSi  for  SALE-. 

One  IIOLSTK.IN  III  1,1.,  2  years  last  December, 
Imported:  one,  2  wars  next  June:  oue  Bull  Coif,  four 
months— all  registered  amt  very  line.  Prle  s  reason¬ 
able,  GKO.  IVKLLfi,  Peru,  Mass, 

POULTRY  FENCE. 

MADE  OF  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

One  Cent  per  Square  Foot. 

At  this  very  low  price  It  Is  cheaper  In  the  end  than 
wood,  aud  is  far  superior. 

For  descriptive  elreuiur  and  special  Clseounts  for 
targe  lots,  address 

PKTEIt  1)  I’  It  Y  EE  A  CO., 

‘il.1  Grcenwieh  Street,  New  York. 


pi,srtUangou$  gUvirtiffittg. 

HALSTED’S 

Perfected  Centennial 

INCUBATOR. 

Hatches  every  hatchable  eyg. 

(See  advertisement  in  last  week’s  paper.) 

HEADQUARTERS F  R 

The  ••Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 
For  Garden 


Poultry 

Runs, 


Fencing, 

Vine 

Ti aining. 
Lawn 
Fencing. 


Ponds. 

Aviaries,  _ 

The  *‘6*iic  ess”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  th-.  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry ,  PUeons,  Birds, 
Dogs.  &e.  and  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
House's,  Dug  Kennels  &e  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fenclug  of  all  kinds.  lUtistrate.i  Cata  uarto 

size.  t.‘  pp..  containing  above  in  form  at  ion,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

KKOCKNBR  A-  EVANS, 

51  f  r’s  and  Importers.  123  West  Street,  K.  Y.  City 


THE  JUMBO  B1BY  INCUBATOR. 

Without  Batteries,  Springs,  Weights,  or  Clockwork 
Is  the  most  simple  yet  oo'the  market. 

Holds  12  dozen  Eggs. 

PRICE,  *30.00.  DO  IT  RLE,  *13.00. 

First  to  use  electricity  and  first  to  abandon  it. 
Gold  Medal  at  Tot  onto,  and  also  at  Louisville.  The 
latter  exhibit,  onr  vSd.  atid  sold  as  high  as  700  chicks 
in  one  day.  Send  stamps  for  circular  and  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  work. 

4XFOKD  At  BRO..  Chicago.,  111. 

3L000  DAIRYMEN 

use  and  recommend  the  rOOLKY  CREAMERS 
because  they  make  the  most  butter,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  butter.  Cse  the  Improved  KUKKKl 
nnd  wK  INNRR  BUT  TEH  UOliKlRS  nud 
NE4BITT  IU  TTEK  PRINTER.  We  have  a 
full  Hue  of  Crettmery.  Factory,  nnd  Dairy  Suptdies. 
Sena  for  illusl rated  elreulnrs.  Cool*  y  Creamers  have 
a  patented  process,  sustained  by  decision  of  V  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Courts.  Others  imitate  construction  but  oaunot 
use  process. 

VERMONT  FAtt.11  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

[HCDBATORSr«®S 

a  „  c  ,  .  ■  1  iiBKKtiXK9  uf  rort.nsvaao 

<h-ienp’Jve  circulars  mid  lesttmoni-.a. 

JOSEPH  I.  BATLS  A  CO.,  WEYiiOUTlI.  HA.iS. 

ACME  CREAMERY 


AND  D 

consists  of 


BUTTER  COOLER 

sts  of  Refrigerator.WsteT  TackGslvnaised 
, — -j-**.*- —  Iron  Butter  Cooler  or 

- - —  A  Safe,  and  perfectly  rontf- 

■  '  lated  Setter.  ,  i>  tent 

n.ces sarv;  water  p*s»ts 
tlmnigh  the  t*uk  *ci1 
cijini.lis'i*-  d**>*re*1  re¬ 
sults.  trean.h.  taken 

_  _  from  the  top,  leaving 

rrraSES  sediment  in  the  mill.. 
_  r=A'-. IF"  Can  be  nsrd  tor 

^ _ —err  Fre»h  Meat's, 

Send  for  Ulus-  ^  Vegetnhle**,  Are.,  :a 
rated  Price  List  to  place  of  loo  Reirigemtor. 


Lr  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Price  List  to 


ACME  MAXF'O  CO.,  I*  A I.  A  At  A  ZOO,  A1ICU. 

HITCHING  CHICKENS  II 


Long  looked  for — coma 
at  last !  The 

PACIFIC 

INCUBATOR 

Will  batch  eggs  befb-rthan 


gj)  a  hen.  8(mplai  compact! 


y ^ .-  1  fcitable!  bad  cheap! 

RF  Vf  ’*  Solo  Agents  and  Muuufrs 

East  of  the  Rocky  M"linU  us. 

HR N* DR K SON  Mill  TEVnOttOUGH, 
M'frs  A  Jobbers  nf  House  furnishing  Goods,  Japan¬ 
ned  &  Hotel  Ware,  270  .V  273  Pearl  St..  N.Y.City.  Sand 
stamp  at  ca;e  f cr  Illastratsd  Circular  giving  rail  particulars. 


WITH  FERTILIZKK  ATTACHMENT. 

1  hese  Drills  are  pronounced  by  nil  who  have  used 
them  to  be  entirely  reliable  and  the  most  perfect 
ones  on  the  market.  They  have  a  combined  Grass 
Seed  Attachment,  pa  tented  Jan.  27,  lass. 

Send  for  circulars  aud  prh  os  to 

W.  J.  SPALDING,  Lockpovt,  N.  Y, 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

v**  ■  ■  “TO*  j—  g*^  ffbcd  by  best  Cream- 
1  1  I  I  I"  r\  orn-B  and  Dairies  BE- 
"  _  C  A  USE  it  ia  the  Strong- 

O  cat.  the  Purest,  the 
Vx  La  l\  Brightest  and  the  Best. 
- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
tsnt  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.-^I 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  uowone  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  cannot  change. 

—  MAKES  — 

nrliKW  A  R E  of  imitations,  and  of  til  other  oil 
colors,  for  they  get  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trado  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som,  is  on  the  box,  atld.  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Oo.,  isonthebottleaiidTAKE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  \f  p  |  |  1*1 

does  not  keep  It,  write  j  ^  Vi 

us  to  know  where  and  _ ^ 

how  to  get  1 1  without  §Z#  I  I  J  I  CT  E3 
extraexpense.  I  I  a**  IV 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 
Four  sizes,  15o.  26c.  60c.  81.00. 
WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., Burlington,  YL 


BUTTER 


4@8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  by  the  Director,  Prof.  S.  W.  JOHNSON, 

on  Fertilizers  during  past  year. 

On  valuation  of  Super-phosphates  and  Special  Crop  Manures. 


MANURES  THE  CHEAPEST. 


IN  1884  THE  SPECIAL  CR 

Suecial  Crop  Manures  cost  on  an  Average . 13  per  cent,  over  “valuation.” 

Super-phosphates  . 

Mapes’  Special  Crop  Manures  cost  on  an  Average  less  than  5  per  cent  over 
Valuation. 


Extract,  page  50. 


Th<»  Sneclal  Manures  themselves  are,  however,  good  fertilizers,  and,  on  the  average,  during  this  year, 
have  furmstud  plam-food  In  a  somewuat  more  concentrated  form  than  other  Super-phosphates,  and  at  a 
■  nnTi ,1  M  vrh caner  rate,  although  their  average  ton  cost  has  been  higher.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 


considerably  cheaper  rate,  although 
lowing  comparison: 


Average 
cosu 
$40.78 


Super-phosphates . 

Special  Manures . - .  w  ** 


Percentage 
Average  difference  reckoned* 

valuation,  Difference.  on  valuation. 
$38.13  $7.60  22.90 

44.20  5.75  18.00 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  HIGH  GRADE  MANURES  ABE  CHEAPER  TO  THE  FARMER 

THAN  LOW  GRADE  GOODS. 

Extract,  page  51. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  more  favorable  relutlo 
Manures  Is  that,  oound  for 
high  grade  article  can  hardly  be  grt 
-  — - ... — -  ---the! 

b  contains  2fiU  pounds  or 
-phosphate,  with  ns  much 
30flt  is  419.  This  wo  propn.  .  - - 

other  lot  contains  RuO  tiounda  of  Muriate,  31X1  pounds  of  Nitrate,  and  i.20u  pounds  of  siuper-phoapbate,  wit 
anv  ”bu\w  ”  It  also  wrlgl  ”  2  2U0  pound*  and  costs  $33,  To  sift,  pulverize,  and  mix  thoroughly  U>e  *aw 
materials  m  each  lot? w?w»ll  assume  cost  $6.  Since  the  weight  of  the  two  lots  is  the  same,  the  labor  of  hand 
ling  and  mixing  will  not  be  very  unlike. 

wb  . . ft -  ““ 

second 
acre,  and 

are  W^rratug1  bir*  ^pwTaTr^^ffa^nst"oTher]8trpwrpboipiMi^7  but  ft)F  high -grade  goods,  whether 

Specials  or  nut,  as  uffatn&t  tht  more  e^rpeTbsive  low  grade  goods, 

THE  MAPES  .SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 

FOUND  TO  Bt£ 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  IN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  COST . 

The  “Comparison  of  Special  Crop  Manures  of  the  same  brand"  (see  pages  52  and  53  of 
the  Official  Report)  from  1877  to  date,  show — 

While  the  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures  were  fully  up  to  published  standard  in  1878, 
and  were  then  the  highest  grade  Manures  made,  that  they  have  steadily,  without  an  ex¬ 
ception.  improved  in  strength  each  year.  .  «■ 

A  careful  study  of  this  Official  Report  unit  show  that  the  claims  made  for  the.  Mapes  Man¬ 
ures  can  be  instill  made  by  no  other  mannfactuiers .  ...  . , 

W  S  For  full  analysts  and  composition  of  the  Mapes  Manures  see  page  2  of  the  Mapes  pamphlet. 


WHAT  IT  DID  FOR  AN  OLD  LADY 
Coshocton  station,  V.  3..  Doe.  <  istn. 

Gents  a  number  of  people  bad  been  using  your 
Bluer*  here,  and  with  marked  errect  Di  enecase  a 
lady  of  over  seventy  years,  had  been  tick  for  year*, 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  lias  not  been  iititrto  he 
around  half  the  time.  About  m  month*  ago  she  got 
so  feeb'e  she  was  helplt**  Her  old  remedies,  or 
physicians,  lie  lug  of  no  av&U.  I  sent  to  Deposit, forty- 
five  miles  avray,  and  got  a  bottle  of  Hop  IhUers.  It 
Improved  her  su  she  was.  able  to  dress  LotmsU  and 
walk  ahotU  the  house.  When  she  bad  taken  the 
second  bottle  She  was  able  to  take  care  fee  own 
room  and  walk  out  to  hi r  neighbor  s.  A?9_**5®_Y5Jr 
proved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife  and  children  also 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  their  use 

vf.  B.  HATHAWAY.  Agi .  U.  S.  Ex.  Co. 

Delev  an,  WK.  Sept.  24.  1878. 

Gbnts— Ihave  taken  not  quite  one  bottle  of  the  Hop 
Billers.  I  was  a  feeble  old  man  of  is  when  I  got  U. 
to-day  I  am  as  actlv6  and  fet?l  as  well  as  I  did  at  ou. 
I  see  a  great  mauy  that  ueed  eucli  a  niedi BOYCE 

0  D 1 1  li  >0  Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im 
or  AIR  O  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  cedar.  Send 
nuilDUO  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices.  «'lem- 

uHUBNS.  cot  A  Dunbar.  Philadelphia,  1  a. 


GOOD  NEWS 

ia - 


Greatest  inducemente  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  t'ofl'ccx.oinl  seonro  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  orMoas  Hose  China 

, -  Tea  Set,  or  llniulwniio  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Most  Rose  Dinner  Hot,  or  Gold  Band  Mesa 
Decorated  Toilet  Bet.  TurM\  J^UltinUrj  jddmia 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Five  Acre *  per  day. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1885. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspinwall.  bend  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’fg  CO. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


PAT.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  in  Dairies  now  nil  over  the  U  S. 
Make* more  Butter  than  any  other  process 
with  mux  lee.  We  manufacture  charm, 
Butter  W'  l derat  whole¬ 

sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

W1H.  E  LINCOLN  CO.,Wabre.\,MA8S„ 
and  Fb*t  Atkinson,  Wis. 


EMPIRE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


With  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Always  reliable!  No  Special  Device  required 
lor  Planting  Corn.  Send  for  Circular,  giving  full 
Information,  to  EMFIKK  DRILL  CO., 

Box  H.  Nbortnvllle.  N.  Y. 


cur  patekt^u. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC. 

'Please  Mention  IMs  Paper J  Cham 


VAPORJTJNG  FRUIT 


I  Full  treatise 

methods,  yio' 
land  general. 

.in  J 


1  Improved 

profit*,  prices 
.fades,  imiiKI 


AMERICAN/VIANTG  CO. 

(’Box  P)  x?  AYNESB0R0.  PA, 

Vs 


RUSML& CO.’S  “ 

ANNUAL. 


Justlssucd.  Sent  free 
to  all  Interested  In  Im- 

..roved  Threshing 
Miivblnea,  Horse 
Power.,  Now- 
Mills  and  Engines 
for  Farm  and  Plantation  use.  Address  9 
Bern, this pe^t.  RUSSELL  A.  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


0- 


MILKING  TUBES 

For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  25  cents.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  Circular,  und  mr  __  _  _  .  _  _  _ 

SEED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885, 

M U *Our  Seed 8°a  r  eth e  B  KST  ?  Bartlett  &  Dow,  heed  jow k?Vii  '*lr»i,A,SS1.1'  * 
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ILHAMS,  CLARK  &  CO’S 

FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED  FROM  THE 


ONES 


— |  and|— 


LOOD 


I  Of  the  Cattle  Slaughtered  for  New  York. 


GENERAL 

AND 

SPECIAL 


i  FERTILIZERS  to) 


GENERAL 

AND 

SPECIAL 


1  CROPS 


Si:\lW  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  OIWTJL.4U. 

General  Office,  101  PEARL  STREET,  N.Y,  (Cotton  Exchange  Building,) 


1 0  5  0~000000©0©!©0i©Q0IQ©:^^©©  ©QOO©©©0  OpQ©Q  O  ©©©'©©  OOP  of© 


THE  NEW  BUCKEt 

RIDING,  WALKING,  AND  COM 

CULTIVATORS. 


EI» 


Hand  Lever*  for  raising  beams.  TUe!»r.  or  Jr. 
furnbhed  wl*b  (spring  -hovels  if  desired.  The 
Walker  has  the  Best  Double  Acting  Spiral 
Beam  Spring  made,  all  with  our  KOTA R V 
811 J  ELD.  The  Senior  Riding  Cultivator  has  4.  5, 6 
or  7  shovels  as  desired. 

A  Spriug  Tooth  tltnchiuent,  of  eight  nar¬ 
row  »tr«T  “pritig  Teeth,  for  Com,  furnished 
when  oeslred  for  Sr  or  Jr.  Also  a  Centre  Attach¬ 
ment  for  fallow,  of  3  teeth  for  the  J  r.  and  8  or  5 

tooth  for  the  Sr.,  making  a  Shovel  Com  on  K*  I- 
Inw  t  ultlvntorana  a 11  or  !H  tocith  spring  Tooth 
Corn  and  Fallow  Cullivutor. 

THE  NEW  BUCKEYE 

SPRING  TOOTH  CULTIVATOR. 


The  Finest  tool  lor  young  corn  imule*  Has 
Eight  Narrow  titer  I  Teeth  Ins  ead  of Shovels, 
permitting  or  earlier  use  and  closer  cultivating. 
Levers  in  easy  reach  to  govern  depth,  or  rulse  beam 
over  obstruction.  With  the  8  or  6  Tooth  Centre  isa 
PEHFECT  Spring  Tootti  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

P.  P.  MAST  «k  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Newest  and  bout.  Graduated  to  now  from  3  to  25 
lbs.  clover  or  grass  seed  per  acre.  Very  strong  and 
durable.  Wood  and  gas  pipe  frames,  all  Iron  wheel, 
wire  agltator-uo  cord.  Honest  gooda-perfectly 
constructed  and  fully  warranted  Not  expensive: 
will  repay  cost  first  season  and  last  Tor  years.  Send 
for  circular  to 

CROWN  MANF’C  CO., 

3?h.olps,  3ST.  Y. 

Manufacturer $  of  Crown  Grain  and  Fertiliser  Drill 
and  Or  own  litvmsibl€  Combination  Hay  Carriers 


WEST|N6H°“I 


For  very  early  sweet  corn,  plant  Tom  Thumb  and  Pee  &  Kay.  The 
best  muskmelon  is  the  Surpiise.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato. 

For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHER8  SEF.KING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OK 
DKUGS. 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  T  fl  E  ELKCTRI C  RE- 
VI  EVV,  an  lllii'-irated  Journal),  which  Is  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treat.*,  of  Health,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  cncyclouedla  of  information  for 
invalids  and  f  tmse  who  stiller  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases,  Every  subject  that  bears 
ou  health  anil  human  happiness  receives  utU-nUon  In 
Us  pages:  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  curt' are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are-  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOliNG  Yl  B N  nnd  others  who  suffer  from  tier 
vous  nnd  phvslrnl  debility  are  especially  benclltcd  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  F.lreirie.  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  hv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  -‘practice  medicine,”  and  points  put 
the  ouly  fate,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health. 

vigor  and  bodily  energy.  _  _ _ _ 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  1  IU2  BioaJway,  New  York, 


MANURES 


TAKEPLACEOF  '■TABLE 
MANURE. 

There  is  no  Fertilizer  that  can 
completely  take  the  place  of 
Stable  Manure,  but  the  Stock- 
bridge  Manures,  being  the 
richest  made,  more  nearly  do  so 
than  any  fertilizer  offered  in  the 
market.  They  contain  all  the 
elements  required,  aud  in  the 
right  form  to  produce  the  surest 
and  largest  results.  One  load 
will  go  over  from  8  to  T>  acres, 
or  as  fur  as  30  or  *30  loads  of 
stable  manure.  They  not  ouly 
give  crops  an  early  start,  but 
back  them  up  throughout  the 
season. 


I'll 

i 


I 


IWKER  FERTILIZER 

BOSTON  &  N  EW  YORK. 


CO. 


WfflffS 


r~o  ENGI NESo-* 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AN0  SAW  MILLS 


Grain  Tbr«»hera,  unequalled  In  capacity  for 
separiulng  and  cleaning. 

< 'niubined  Grab*  and  (Hover  Tbmliera, 

fully  cquul  to  regular  grain  umclilnes  on  grain,  aud 
a  genuine  Clover  Duller  In  nadl  Um. 

Two  Speed  Troetino  und  Plain  Eiialne*, 
6  to  in  Hurne  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable 
for  l.lglitn.  x*.  Economy.  Power  and  Safety.  Holler 
ha*  horizontal  tuba*,  nuil  U  therefore  free  from  the 
objectionable  feature*  of  vertical  boilers. 

Hume  Powers,  both  Lever  und  Endleus  Chain, 
All  sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

The  Westinghouse  Co., 

.Schenectady  N.  Y. 


Have 

NOT  FOUND  llJHER  ^kes 
THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  AlJ 

INVESTIGATION 

BY  TqOSEWHQE  tQ  sec\jre 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


FUN 


Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokss 


IHOpagi'M, Illustrated. 

Postpaid ,  for  Twelve  Cent**- 

KtrvUlvr  Puhll.hlnK  lleme,  ZUftSl  »wlnosii81*i5ew'urk 


PRICE  FTVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PEE  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  28,  1885 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1835 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1325.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


and  S  is  the  cow  stable,  34x70  feet,  which  nice¬ 
ly  accommodates  26  cows. 

We  have  in  these  barns  32  cows,  one  of  the 
sheep  pens  being  temporarily  occupied,  240 
ewes  with  their  young  lambs,  300  last  Spring 


of  G  to  N,  114  feet,  and  from  N  to  the  house, 
60  feet,  and  also  from  N  across  the  road 
to  the  horse  barn,  105  feet,  show  the  line  of 
water  pipes,  laid  below  frost,  and  supplying 
the  premises  with  an  abundance  of  water. 
There  is  also  a  hydrant  at  N  for  watering  the 
flower  garden,  in  which  it  is  situated.  There 
is  also  a  pipe  leading  from  T  along  the  high¬ 
way  to  another  small  barn  some  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  distant,  where  we  propose  to 
erect  a  new  barn,  50x90  feet,  the  coming  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  we  find  our  present  barn  room  entire- 


storage  of  hay,  straw  and  forage;  the  L’s  are 
chutes  through  which  forage  is  thrown  to  the 
alleys  below;  G  is  the  tank  house  shown  at 
the  end  of  the  barn  in  Fig.  115.  It  contains  a 
tank  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  eight 
feet  high,  holding  somewhat  over  80 
barrels.  The  26x76  feet  lean-to.  shown 
back  of  the  main  barns,  is  separated  from 
them  by  a  close  partition  with  sliding  doors 
the  width  of  the  floor.  The  outside  walls  are 
sheeted  with  half-inch  lumber  with  tarred 
felt  between  it  and  the  outside  boarding,  which 


3Ud)itfriurf 


THE  BUILDINGS  AND  THEIR  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  OF  THE  RURAL’S 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FARM. 


#E  have  often  been 

asked  to  give  the 
plans  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  build¬ 
ings  on  our  Western 
New  York  farm,  and 
|&  to  tell  what  we  are 
C\tbere  doing,  and 
^something  of  the 
methods  used,  and 
in  compliance  with 
such  requests,  we 
have  had  illustra¬ 
tions  prepared  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of 
the  buildings,  their 
general  appearance,  and  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  barns,  and  we  will  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  them,  and  state  what  we  are  doing  in 
each. 

Fig,  111  gives  the  general  appearance  of 
the  place  looking  from  the  south-east,  except 
that  the  row  of  evergreens  which  borders  the 
highway  is  left  out,  from  in  trout  of  the 
house  to  the  barns,  in  order  to  better  show 
the  house.  The  house  and  main  barns  are  on 
the  north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  with 
the  scale  house  and  horse  baru  on  the  opposite 
side.  When  we  purchased  the  place  some  11 
years  ago,  the  front  part  of  tbo  main  barn, 
40x76  ieet,  was  standing,  as  was  also  the  small 
building  seen  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
baru,  and  which  is  marked  K  in  the  plan  of 
the  grounds,  Fig.  116.  Directly  west  of  and 
adjoining  this,  and  back  of  the  old  barn,  stood 
wuat  is  now  the  horse  barn.  This  and  the 
small  building  just  mentioned  wore  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  when  we  concluded 
to  have  more  barn  room,  wo  moved  the  frame 
of  the  30x40  foot  barn  to  where  it  now  stands, 
and  converted  it  into  a  horse  barn  and  wagon 
house.  The  old  baru  stood  an  a  good  wall, 
and  wo  built  back  of  and  connected  with  it  a 
barn  42x76  feet,  just  cornering  to  the  small 
building  before  mentioned,  which  we  raised 
up,  putting  a  basement  under  it.  We  sub¬ 
sequently  built,  on  the  back  side  of  the  new 
barn,  a  lean-to,  76  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide, 
it  nemg  the  same  width  as  the  before-mention¬ 
ed  small  building,  which  was  26x86  feet,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected.  The  scale  house, 
seen  uear  the  horse  baru,  is  18x36  feet,  and, 
besides  containing  a  hay  scale,  has  a  large  bin 
used  Tor  the  storage  of  bran  or  oil  meal. 

At  Fig.  115  we  show  the  barn  looking  from 
the  northwest  Here  are  shown  the  ol  i  barn  at 
the  extreme  rlghtand  next  to  the  roud ;  the  new 
birn  adjoining  it,  at  the  end  of  which  a  small 
house,  elevated  from  the  ground,  contains  the 
water  tauk.aud  nere  also  is  shown  the  arrange¬ 
ment  ol  an  80-foot  well,  wind  mill  and  pump, 
wnich  furnishes  an  abundauceof  water  for  all 
purposes  bolh  in  Summer  and  Winter.  This 
view  also  shows  the  leau-to  and  the  small 
buildmg  exteudiug  east.  It  shows  also  a 
gable  projection  on  tbe  leau-to  carried  out  to 
obtain  a  night  .sufficient  for  an  exit  way  from 
the  main  floor. 

Fig,  116.  page  200,  is  a  miniature  map  of  the 
grounds,  showing  location  of  buildings:  A  is 
the  house;  M.  the  milk  room;  C  the  horse  baru 
aud  carriage  house;  D  the  scale  house;  E  a 
corn  house.  14x50  feet;  F  a  hen  house,  14x19 
feet;  these  last  two  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  115, 
because  they  would  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
born.  B  is  the  maiu  barn,  showing  the  floor 
plan.  U  Is  the  granary,  14x80  feet,  finished 
into  bins.  The  floor  is  16  feet  wide.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  two  large  barns  is  all  used  for  the 


lambs,  and  the  rams  which  we  are  wintering 
for  next  season’s  use.  The  sheep  and  Iambs 
are  confined  permanently  in  the  pens,  receiv¬ 
ing  all  their  food  and  water  there,  and  they 
were  ail  shorn  previous  to  tbe  15th  of  J anu- 
ary.  The  cows  are  fasteued  by  a  chain  which 
passes  around  the  neck  and  has  a  ring  in  the 
other  end,  which  slips  freely  up  and  down  on 
a  stationary  round  stanchion.  They  are  kept 
tiere  continuously,  only  being  let  out  one 
row  at  a  time  twice  a  day,  long  enough  to 
driuk  and  have  their  stables  cleaned.  They 
are  young  farrow  cows,  and  are  being  fed 
very  high  for  the  purpose  of  making  beef  of 
them  in  the  Spring,  after  milking  them  during 
the  Winter. 

These  ways  of  keeping  cattle  and  sheep  are 
nn  new,  untried  theories  with  us,  as  we  have 
been  following  the  same  plan  for  a  number 
of  years,  gradually  enlarging  our  barns,  and 
extending  the  business,  finding  a  good  margin 
of  money  profit.  We  are  now  marketing 
young  lambs  at  a  net  price  of  from  $7  to  $9 
each,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  figure;  but 
the  best  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  the  large 
quantity  of  very  rich  manure  which  we  make 
compels  the  farm  to  produce  crops  that  mak- 
eth  the  heart  glad  to  see.  What  we  are  doing 
others  can  do!  There  is  room  for  thousands. 
All  our  rich  feeding  stuffs  should  be  consumed 
at  home,  and  the  manure  used  on  our  worn- 
out  fields. 
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ly  too  small  for  our  growing  needs.  Fig.  117 
shows  the  plan  of  the  basement,  which  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  above  ground. except  where  there 
is,  on  a  part,  of  the  south  side,  a  drive-way 
for  the  entrance  of  loaded  wagons,  and  a 
very  steep  drive-way  on  the  north  side  for 
their  exit  when. empty.  In  this  cut  the  J  s 
are  sheep  pens  about  16x18  feet,  the  alleys 
and  fences,  with  the  gates,  being  represented 
by  the  lines.  The  division  between  the  pens 
consists  of  a  feeding '  rack  for  both  hay  and 


makes  it  so  warm  that  when  filled  with  sheep 
no  frost  isever  seen  inside.  The  J's  are  sheep 
pens,  the  alleys,  feuces  aud  feeding  racks  beiug 
shown.  The  shaded  diagrams  are  the  water 
troughs, so  placed  that  four  troughs  suffice  for 
the  eight  pens,  aud  are  filled  from  hydrants 
coming  from  tbe  basement,  which  is  to  be  yet 
described.  In  Summer  the  racks  and  fences 
aro  all  removed  and  piled,  so  that  by  merely 
shoving  the  doors,  the  floor  is  opened  clear 
through  the  barns,  so  that  teams  and  empty 


Experiment  ©rouutlsi  of  t Ue 
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THE  RURAL  WYANDOTTES. 

We  have  tried  the  Black  Spanish,  Leghorns, 
Black  Hamburghs,  Goldeu-spaugled  Ham- 
burghs,  Crested  Polish,  Black  Cochins,  Black 
Sumatras,  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dom¬ 
iniques,  Games,  etc.,  and  we  are  now  prepared 
to  say  that  for  winter  layers,  if  not  for  an 
ail-purpose  fowl,  the  Wyandottea  are  the 
best  of  all.  The  average  weight  of  the  eggs 
is  now  eight  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  trifle 
under  size.  The  color  of  the  shells  varies 
from  buff  to  nearly  white.  Our  record  of 
nine  pullets  is  as  follows: 

December,  126.  / 

January,  145. 

February,  138. — A  total  of  409  eggs  or  a 
fraction  over  four  a  day. 

DWARF  PEARS. 

We  have  had  upwards  of  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  dwarf  pears,  and  our  deliberate 
conclusion  is  that,  except  the  Duchess,  w 
prefer  pears  on  pear  stock.  We  do  not  re 
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grain;  the  water  troughs  are  shown  by  the 
shaded  diagrams,  one  being  outside  on  the 
east  end  in  the  yard;  the  pipes  leading 
water  into  these  troughs  are  fastened  to  the 
ceiling,  and  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines; 
a  faucet  is  placed  over  each  trough.  Tbe 
pipe  along  the  wall  next  the  lvan-to  is  tapped, 
aud  pipes  are  carried  up  to  supply  the 
troughs  in  tbe  upper  room  before  shown. 
R  is  the  root  cellar,  25x36  feet  in  the  clear, 


wagons  are  driven  out  through  the  backdoor. 
K  is  the  26x36-foot  building  extending  east 
from  the  lean-to,  and  it  is  for  storing  hay  or 
other  forage,  and  has  u  passage-way  into  the 
main  barn,  as  shown.  The  main  barns  and 
leau-to  have  a  floor  space  of  76x108  feet,  or 
8,208  square  feet;  but  this  U  eutirely  too  lim¬ 
ited  for  the  storage  of  what  we  raise  on  the 
farm, since  we  make  and  use  so  much  manure. 

The  straight  lines  running  from  the  corner 
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commend  dwarf  pears  even  for  small  places. 
In  fact,  we  have  found  nothing  about  pear 
trees  on  quince  stock  that  makes  them  prefer¬ 
able  to  standards. 

JOHNSON  GRASS. 

If  our  two  little  patches  of  Johnson  Grass 
(Sorghum  halapense)  should  pass  through 
this  (the  second)  Winter  all  right,  we  shall 
feel  justified  in  calling  it  thoroughly  hardy  in 
this  climate.  The  past  Winter  was  a  trying 
one,  with  little  snow  and  occasional  spells  of 
cold  weather  when  the  thermometer  marked 
from  two  to  ten  degrees  below  zero. 

THE  VICTORIA  AND  ROCKINGHAM. 

The  reports  from  these  experiment  grounds, 
during  the  past  eight  years,  as  to  the  uew 
fruits  aud  plants  tested,  have  certainly  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  in  most  cases.  But  in  our 
advocacy  of  the  Victoria  Grape  '(Miner)  we 
stand  so  nearly  alone,  that  we  shall  for  the 
present  let  it  rest.  Perhaps  it  is  just  one  of 
those  grapes  that  loves  precisely  the  soil  aud 
climate  of  this  particular  spot.  Certain  it  is 
that  our  single  vine  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  has  given  us  a  greater  quantity  of 
grapes  r.han  any  other,  while  the  vine  itself 
has  been  as  healthy,  as  hardy  and  as  free 
from  mildew.  Miner’s  Rockingham  likewise 
is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to.  Tnis  is  a  black 
grape,  fully  as  good  in  quality  as  the  Wilder, 
while  the  bunches  are  larger  aud  the  berries 
cling  more  persistently  to  tne  stem  It  is  also 
extremely  hardy  and  healthy,  bearing  large 
crops  every  year.  Like  the  Wilder,  the  ber¬ 
ries  often  crack  open— its  only  failing. 


TESTS  OF  NEW  KINDS  OF  POTATOES  CONCLU¬ 
DED. 

SOIL.  CULTURF.,  ETC. 

Tbp  sol)  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam, inclining  a  little 
to  clay,  and  this  Is  the  fourth  eonsec  tlve  year  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  it.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  or  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  salt  Icalnlt,  bone, 
etc-,  perhaps  at  (be  rate  of  1,'JOO  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  inches 
deep  an  I  three  feet  apart,  as  ill  past  seasons,  were 
durf.  The  s  >il  in  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow',  the 
pieces itwo  eyes  each)  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  cov  re  I  with  an  Inch  or  SOIL  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  freDCh 
fll  ed  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  eultlvatois,  and 
between  the  plants  with  the  hoe.  Very  lttt  e  hoeing 
is  required,  since  the  plants  meet  before  the  weeds 
start  The  8  dl  is  never  htlle  i-up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  the  same  level  over  the  eutire  plot.  In 
testlug  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  is  to  ascertain 
their  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  yield  or  which  they  are  capable  in  a 
rich  soil  especially  prepared  for  them. 

North  8tar.  This  was  first  tested  in  1883. 
The  yield  was  then  at  the  rate  of  730.50  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  It  Was  sent  to  us  by  Thomas 
Archer,  of  Falkland,  Caaada.  The  past  year 
the  yield  was  bat  453  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Planted  April  15  and  dug  August  10.  Among 
the  best  tubers  live  weighed  two  pounds  six 
ounces.  They  averaged  7)4 t0  a  bill,  of  which 
85  per  ceDt  (in  numbers)  were  marketable. 
The  skin  is  buff,  streaked  aud  banded  with 
purple.  Eyes  rather  deep;  shape  irregular, 
generally  larger  at  one  end.  It  was  eaten 
Oct.  1st.  The  flesh  was  nearly  white  aud 
quite  mealy. 

Mr  D.  Bouck,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  sent  us 
small  qurntities  of  several  of  his  new  seedlings 
(from  the  Whipple) which,  with  the  exception 
of  one  (No  12),  do  not  seem  suited  to  this  soil 
and  climate.  No.  12  yielded  heavily,  tbough 
the  potatoes  were  of  small  size.  A  single  tu 
ber  (small)  was  planted  and  yielded  1)4  pounds 
—14  potatoes,  of  which  three-quarters  were  of 
small  marketable  size.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
124,  page  201),  shows  the  characteristic  shape 
and  is  above  the  average  size,  Skin  white,  eyes 
on  surface.  A  shapely  potato,  oblong,  some¬ 
what  egg-shaped,  flattened.  It  is  a  late  inter¬ 
mediate.  The  quality  is  mealy  and  good — the 
flesh  white. 

Home  Comfort  was  received  from  W.  E. 
Weld,  Ingleside,  N.  Y.  Planted  April  25 — 
dug  September  8.  Tops  medium.  The  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  9G8.  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Among  the  oest,  five  weighed  three  pounds 
eight  ounces.  They  averaged  to  a  hill  of 
whieb  80  per  cent,  (in  numbers)  were  of  mark¬ 
etable  size,  though  all  were  irregular  aud  ill- 
sbapen.  The  skin  is  pink— the  shape  long, 
tapering  at  the  ends;  eyes  prominent  or  de¬ 
pressed  enough  to  make  the  surface  hilly.  The 
quality  is  sweet  and  the  flesh  mealy  though 
yellowish. 

Superlative.  Received  from  F.  Sanders, 
Minden,  N.  Y.  Planted  May  11— dug  Septem¬ 
bers.  ‘‘From  seeds  of  Early  Rose  fertilized 
with  Peerless.”  Wide,  with  spreading  tops. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  872.25  bushels  to  the  acre, 
12%  tubers  to  the  hill  of  which  70  per  cent,  (in 
numbers)  are  marketable.  Among  the  best, 
five  weighed  three  pounds,  14  ounces.  Often 
tapering  at  one  end  and  truncate  at  the  other, 
depressed  about  the  stem.  Eyes  not  promi¬ 
nent.  Buff-white  skin.  The  flesh  is  nearly 
white  with  dark  parts  when  cooked.  It  is  not 
dry  or  mealy  as  raised  here. 

The  following  new  kinds  were  tested  with 


our  usual  care,  but  as  here  grown  do  not  seem 
worthy  of  introduction:  Cross  between  Peer¬ 
less  and  another  from,  W.  S.  Torence.  Colfax. 
W.  T. ;  Early  Yankee  from  Ilenry  Wood 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.— white  skin,  shapely, 
well-preserved;  intermediate,  yield  atthe  rate 
of  425  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  small;  No.  22 
from  W.  E.  Weld,  Ingleside,  N.  Y.,  yield  at 
the  rate  of  770  bushels  to  the  acre,  large  size, 
deep  eyes;  no  name,  from  Michael  Schaeffer, 
Bay  Co. ,  Mich.;  No.  18  from  O.  F  Fuller; 
Strawberry  from  C.  L.  Fox,  Naples,  N.  Y  , 
wit  h  about  20  others  that,  as  we  have  tested 
them  under  numbers,  ueed  not  be  reported. 

The  above  will  end  our  reports  of  tue  new 
potatoes  sent  to  us  aud  tested  during  the  sea- 
sou  of  1884. 

Duong  the  past  five  ypars,  we  have  tested  a 
large  proportion  of  nil  the  potatoes  that  have 
been  introduced  during  these  years,  and  our 
reports  should  have  proved  a  trustworthy 
guide  as  to  their  quality  aud  productiveness. 

During  these  five  years,  we  have  tested  no 
less  than  300  different  kinds,  aud  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  single  variety  which  we  have 
condemned  that  is  now  popular,  or  of  any 
variety  that  we  nave  praised  that  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  offered  for  sale.  Of  course,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  varieties  of  1884  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  lo83  will  be  accepted. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  moderately  confident, 
that,  of  our  last  year’s  tests,  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  next  Fall 
or  Spring  by  seedsmen,  will  prove  an  immense 
cropper  and  a  late  keeper,  of,  at  least,  fair 
quality:  while  Hodgman’s  Seedliug  will 
also  prove  an  immense  yielder,  though  its 
keeping  aDd  eating  qualities  may  render  it 
less  valuable. 


our  best  early  kinds;  Nott’s  Victor  has  pi  oven 
arnoDg  the  earliest  and  best;  Lee’s  Prolific 
also  yielded  well  for  an  early  potato,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  Instead,  however,  of 
giving  space  for  any  extended  recapitulation, 
our  readers  must  be  referred  to  our  detailed 
accounts,  which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  six  months. 

We  have  already  a  large  number  of  newer 
varieties  which  have  bi  eusentto  us,  and  which 
we  have  ordered  in  order  to  continue  our  testa 
during  uext  season.  We  know  of  no  better 
way  in  which  to  serve  our  readers. 

LAST  TEAR 

we  began  to  plant  our  potatoes  April  7.  It  is 
now  March  16,  and  there  is  a  foot  of  frost  in 
the  ground. 


NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

Rural,  Feb.  21.— Sir  J.  B.  La wes  s  observa¬ 
tions  (p.  117),  upon  the  necessity  of  a  good 
supply  of  moisture  to  the  potato  crop,  are, 
like  all  bis  observations,  solidly  based.  But  a 
lessened  summer  heat  admits  a  lessened  rain¬ 
fall  without  loss,  as  shown  by  the  good  crops  he 
raised  on  12  and  18  inches  of  rain  during  the 
growing  season.  So  small  a  rainfall  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  North  America  would  make 
profitable  potato  growing  impossible  without 
Irrigation,  unless  possibly  In  Northern  New 


England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  Rural  does  well  (p.  118)  in  using  Dr. 
La wes's  remarks  as  a  text  in  favor  of  deep 
plowing,  easily  soluble  fert  ilizers,  level  culture 
and  mulching  for  the  potato  crop,  especially 
so  far  south  as  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
and  on  thin,  light  soils.  Even  in  Northern 
New  England  great  benefit  arises  from  the 
same  treatment,  though  mulching  is  less 
essential. 


I  am  glad  to  read  the  Rural’s  remarks 
(p.  118)  in  favor  of  plautiug  the  Tulip-tree  or 
‘•Yellow  Poplar  ’ of  toe  West  In  Kentucky, 
I  never  had  any  more  duratde  posts  or  rails 
than  those  made  of  its  timber,  but  the  wood 
should  be  well  seasoilud  before  heiug  used  for 
posts.  It  also  makes  good  boards,  though 
they  are  hard  to  drive  units  in  after  the  wood 
is  dry,  and  they  are  apt  to  warp  when  exposed 
to  the  weather.  The  wood  is  about  as  light 
as  White  Pine.  One  of  the  largest  trees  of  this 
species  on  record  stood  on  my  Kentucky  farm, 
three  miles  from  Louisville  on  the  6th  St. 
(Pond  Settlement)  road.  Ir  is  referred  to  in 
F.  A.  Michaux's  Forest  Trees  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  as  the  largest  be  saw  in  his  travels.  After 
the  laud  had  been  some  time  cleared  and  in 
cultivation,  it  blew  down,  and  it  was  an 
enormous  task  to  remove  the  trunk,  which 
wastwicea  man’s  bight  as  it  lay  on  thegrouud. 
It  measured  80  feet  to  the  first  limbs.  The 
Tulip-tree  has  very  soft  and  small  roots,  and 
is  easily  overthrown  by  stormy  winds,  when 
of  forest  growth.  I  think  it  is  hardy  in  Can. 
ada  on  the  Ontario  Peninsula  only,  between 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
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Prof.  Budd’s  horticultural  observations  (p. 
119)  are  most  valuable.  1  fouud  out  a  curious 
thing  about  the  Yellow  Transparent  Apple 
last  Year.  My  ‘'original  tree”  (from  the  one 
cion  I  got  from  Washing l ou  tn  1870)  is  in  grass, 
in  a  rather  poor  spot,  and  bore  an  immense 
crop;  but  the  fruit  was  so  small  that  it  was 
not  gathered  for  market,  as  that,  of  the  others 
was  iu  August.  The  fruit  hung  on,  growing 
better  aud  better,  and  whiter  and  whiter, 
until  the  last  of  September,  and  visitors  when 
they  came  around  to  that  tree  declared  the 
apples  to  lie  the  best  on  the  place.  They  were 
the  size  of  Fameuse,  as  white  as  the  whitest 
ivory,  and  really  equal  to  Early  Harvest, 
which  I  cannot  say  they  are  when  gathered 
in  August,  though  they  are  very  eatable  then. 
This  apple  is  the  best  shipper  and  keeper  of 
any  early  apple  1  know. 

When  given  au  exactly  equal  chance,  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  Charlottentbaler  is,  as  Prof. 
Budd  thinks,  larger  than  Yellow  Transparent 
As  1  believe  I  am  responsible  for  the  original 
statement  that  it  is  larger,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  I  do  not  now  find  it  so.  Possibly  it  keeps 
up  its  size  better  in  grass,  but  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  is  a  big  apple  under  good  culture. 

The  Rural  puts  its  squarely  and  fairly 
when  it  says  (p.  124),  Thought,  System,  and 
Persistency  are  the  foundation  pillars  of  suc¬ 
cessful  fanning.  Even  so;  and  as  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  rare  siugly,  aud  still  more  rare  in 
combination,  but  few  men,  comparatively, 
will  be  successful  farmers,  iu  the  full  sense  of 
the  words.  But  we  can  all  struggle  towards 
this  high  mark  of  our  calling. 

Rural,  Feby.  28. — i  am  glad  to  see  so  emi¬ 
nent  an  authority  as  Prof.  Budd  speak  in 
praise  (p.  132)  of  the  Worden  Grape.  It  is  a 
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The  Pearl  of  Savoy  has  here  proven  one  of 
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little  too  late  for  us  here,  but  I  have  had  good 
opportunities  to  learn  about  its  merits,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  all  the  good  points  of 
the  Concord  with  others  that  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  this  will  cause  it  to  supplant  that 
variety  with  intelligent  planters. 


Pea  straw,  well  cured,  is,  as  Mr.  Harris  says, 
(p.  135',  capital  food  for  sheep — and  also  for 
cows.  Last  Summer  I  had  a  large  piece  of 
peas  grown  from  seed,  aud  these  bad  to  be 
“rogued”  thoroughly.  Bemg  a  new  dwarf 
variety,  with  a  wet  season  and  rather  too  rich 
ground,  there  were  a  good  many  “  rogues” 
(tall  vines,  not  true  to  type)  in  the  piece. 
These  were  pulled  while  the  pods  were  not 
more  than  half  filled,  taken  out  on  a  mown 
field,  and  carefully  hayed.  I  never  saw  a  cow 
do  better  than  on  this  feed,  or  eat  more  heart¬ 
ily  than  she  did  of  the  “pea  hay.”  Pigs,  also, 
ate  it  up  clean. 

That’s  a  most  excellent  article  of  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner  on  Hardy  Plants  for  Shady  Places  (p. 
138),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  marked  “to  be 
continued.”  You  have  no  contributor  more 
intelligently  and  instructively  practical  than 
Mr  Falconer. 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

REPLY  TO  “A  PROTEST.” 


I  am  sorry  that  anything  I  have  said  should 
have  made  Prof.  Morrow  angry,  and,  being  so, 
that  he  should— unintentionally,  of  course— 
misrepresent  me.  No  one  can  put  his  finger 
upon  anything  I  have  ever  written  derogatory 
to  Prof.  Law,  whose  course  in  all  this  disease 
business  has  been  unselfish,  conservative,  and 
exceedingly  judicious,  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  respect.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  some  of  his  associates  have  not  been  as 
wise  as  he.  I  have  charged,  and  do  now 
charge,  that  the  pother  about  animal  diseases 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  that  our  stock 
in  America  are  Dot  generally  affected  by,  or  in 
auy  serious  danger  from,  contagious  diseases; 
that  the  danger  has  come  from  importations  of 
diseased  animals;  aud  that  there  never  has 
been  auy  reason  why  our  native  stock  should 
have  the  gates  of  Europe  shut  against  them; 
and  that  this  embargo  has  been  tne  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  ihe  exaggerated  fuss  which  has  been 
made  about  contagious  diseasts.  Further,  I 
am  by  no  means  alone  in  my  views  of  this 
matter.  Many  leading  stockmen  have  acqui¬ 
esced  in  them,  and  leading  writers  and  editors 
have  remarked  favorably  of  them.  I  know 
that  the  conductors  of  the  Rural  N ew-York- 
er  seek  the  truth,  aud  if  1  have  made  mis¬ 
statements,  they  will  cheerfully  admit  any 
facts  which  will  disprove  them.  I  have  shaken 
Prof.  Morrow  by  the  hand,  aud  forgive  him 
the  remarks  about  conceit,  priggishness,  etc., 
etc,,  aod  beg  him  to  take  any  one  of  my  so- 
called  offensive  statements  aud  disprove  it, 
and  so  go  on  through  the  list.  Now  I  will 
convict  Prof.  Morrow  of— unintentional,  of 
course— mis  statement,  when  he  says  that  1 
have  said  “there  has  been  little  disease  among 
hogs,  and  that  little  might  have  been  easily 
prevented.”  Will  Prof.  Morrow  point  to  the 
place,  or  time,  when  1  said  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  disease  among  hogs?  Why,  readers  of  the 
Rural  will  bear  me  out  when  I  sav  1  have 
been  continually  protesting  against  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  of  hogs  from  cholera,  which  I 
have  said,  aud  uow  insist,  i9  wholly  a  prevent¬ 
able  disekse.  Only  recently  1  remarked  that 
the  statement  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  that  hog  cholera  was  stamped  out,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  virus  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
would  prove  illusive;  for  as  soon  as  the  feeding 
season  came  around,  the  disease  would  be  as 
rife  as  ever  again.  And  have  I  not  been  cor¬ 
rect?  _ 

I  object  to  Prof.  Morrow’s  unfounded 
charges  that  I  write  about  things  of  which  I 
am  very  ignornut.  I  assure  the  Professor  that 
I  am  a  conscientious  person  and  am  desirous 
of  defending  from  false  and  injurious  state¬ 
ments  the  live  stock  interests  of  the  country, 
in  which  I  am  pecuniarily  interested  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  aud  that,  moreover,  I  know 
sufficient  of  the  diseases  of  animals  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  symptoms  of  sporadic  pneumonia 
front  those  of  contagions  pleuro  pneumonia, 
and  1  state  emphatically  and  knowingly  that 
1  have  seen  notbiug  whatever  in  any  recent 
coses  which  have  been  reported,  that  certainly 
convicts  any  animal  of  huving  died  of  the 
contagious  lung  fever,  or  of  anything  worse 
than  sporadic  pneumonia.  The  reports  speak 
of  hepatization  of  the  lungs  as  the  chief  proof 
of  the  contagious  disease,  w  hen  a  competent 
veterinarian  ought  to  know  that  iu  simple 
pneumonia  this  peculiar  change  in  ihe  lungs 
into  granular  substance  easily  torn  apart,  is 
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more  marked  than  in  the  contagious  lung 
fever.  _ 

Further,  there  is  good  reason  to  complain 
of  the  looseness,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of 
persons  claiming  to  he  veterinarians,  or  other¬ 
wise  competent  to  judge  of  these  things,  who 
spread  unfounded  reports  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  diseases  appearing  here  and  there, 
aud  keep  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Recently  it  was  stated  that  rinder¬ 
pest  had  appeared  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  Legislature,  alarmed  out  of  its  wits,  appro¬ 
priated  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  investigat¬ 
ing  the  disease.  Had  it  passed  a  la  w  inflicting 
a  year’s  imprisonment  upon  the  persons  who 
originate  and  spread  such  false  and  alarming 
reports,  which  do  so  much  injury  to  us  abroad, 
it  would  have  been  far  better.  Any  person 
of  common  sense  and  knowing  anything  of 
the  diseases  of  livestock  should  know  that  the 
appearance  of  rinderpest  here  is  utterly  im¬ 
probable  and  practically  impossible. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  foot-and-mouth  di¬ 
sease  and  yet  1  see  a  Professor  here  in  Kansas 
writes  in  the  paper  of  which  he  is  editor,  "We 
look  for  a  violent  outbreak  of  foot  aud-mouth 
disease  in  Kansas  at  an  early  day."  .  .  “We 
shall  again  be  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.”  Surely  some  one 
ought  to  sit  down  upon  the  author  of  such 
ignorant,  alarming,  and  injurious  statements. 
There  never  has  been  a  single  case  of  “foot- 
and-mouth"  disease  in  Kansas,  and  never 
will  be  until  it  is  brought  there  by  infected 
cattle  from  England,  where  it  is  always  more 
or  less  prevalent,  or  by  contagion  by  infected 
ships.  And  these  wickedly  ignorant  state¬ 
ments  are  copied  and  circulated  abroad  and 
get  into  foreign  papers  and  do  infinite  mis¬ 
chief.  _ 

A  few  months  ago,  it  was  reported  that  a 
most  aiarmiug  outbreak  of  pleuro  pnemonia 
hadoccured  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
States,  brought  there  from  an  Ohio  herd  of 
Jerseys.  The  sick  cows  were  killed  and  buried, 
and  the  professional  executioners  rejoiced 
that  the  contagion  was  stamped  out.  Now, 
after  an  examination  by  an  expert  veterin¬ 
arian,  it  is  stated  that  this  Ohio  herd  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  disease.  Surely  some  oue 
should  bear  the  blame  of  these  blunders,  and 
surely  some  one  should  be  bold  and  fearless 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  about  these  things. 

When  any  person  is  known  to  be  making 
money  out  of  baseless  excitement  of  this  sort, 
bis  motives  are  justly  open  to  suspicion. 

In  regard  to  the  bnby  beef  referred  to  by 
your  old  and  valued  friend  (page  143),  1  have 
to  say  that  there  may  be  easily  a  valid  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  “suffleiently  matured.”  Is  that,  to 
mean  fulluessof  weight  of  carcass  or  quality 
of  meat!  There  cannot  lie,  and  are  not,  two 
opinious  as  to  the  finer  quality  for  use  of  four- 
year-old  beef  over  two-year-old.  At  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  the  butchers  pro¬ 
tested  agaiust  the  baby  carcasses  overloaded 
with  useless  fat,  and  a  strong  feeling  has 
arisen  against  this  kind  of  meat.  There  is 
but  little  of  it  anyhow  in  the  market,  and  it  is 
against  the  fashion  rather  than  the  practice 
that  1  protest.  It  is  an  imported  Euglish 
fashion  and  is  therefore  popular  with  some. 

Your  old  aud  valued  friend  will  have  to 
tackle  other  stockmen  besides  me  in  defence 
of  his  statement  that  Short-horn  cattle  can  be 
“ripened"  in  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  time 
required  by  other  breeds.  What  have  the 
Hereford,  Devon  and  Polled  cattle  men  to  say 
to  this?  It  was  a  two-year-old  Hereford  that 
took  the  prize  for  the  best  dressed  carcass  over 
the  Short  horns  at  Chicago  in  1883.  He  illus¬ 
trates  bis  point  by  the  growth  of  vegetables; 
but  very  inaptly.  It  is  the  slow-growing 
apple  which  is  sound  and  firm  fleshed  and 
keeps  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
market;  aud  the  slow-growiug  tree  whose 
timber  is  the  soundest,  firmest  and  most  valu¬ 
able.  Sixty  pouuds  dressed  is  a  common 
weight  for  a  Canadian  lamb  of  nine  mouths, 
but  it  is  not  mutton,  and  I  defy  any  man  to 
grow  firm,  high  flavored  mutton  in  less  than 
two  years;  he  may  have  sweet,  soft,  flabby 
lamb  aud  a  lot  of  tallow,  but  not  the  delicious 
mutton  of  a  mature  sheep.  It  is  a  gain,  of 
course,  to  get  it  at  10  or  11  months;  but  it  is 
not  a  gain  to  the  comsutuer,  who  by  aud  by 
will  have  something  to  say  about  it. 
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A  PROTEST  AGAINST  STOCKMAN’S 
NOTES. 

D.  E.  SALMON,  D.V.M. 

Will  the  Rural  allow  me  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  remarks  of  “Stockman”  (p.  165  of  Ru¬ 
ral  for  March  14)  that  its  readers  may  use  the 
disinfectant  for  chicken  cholera,  which  I  have  * 


recommended  with  perfect  confidence  that  it 
will  do  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  do, 
i.  e.,  it  will  destroy  every  germ  of  the  disease 
which  it  touches  and  it  will  accomplish  this 
within  a  few  minutes  Every  one  who  uses 
this  disinfectant  intelligently  can  save  his 
fowls,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  n, 
even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance 


indicate,  that  a  little  charcoal  iu  the  food, 
combined  with  pure  water  aud  cleanliness, 
will  cure  swine  cholera,  I  know  that  it  will 
not.  1  wish  to  impress  upon  readers  of  the 
•  Rural  the  fact,  important  above  all  others, 


that  these  two  diseases  are  caused  by  germs— 
a  peculiar  species  of  germ  for  each  disease. 
These  germs  multiply  in  the  bodies  of  sick 
fowls  and  pigs,  and  they  are  produced  only  in 
fi  ls  way  The  disease  cannot  be  produced 
wi  hout  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  germ.  Iu 
other  words,  fhe  contagion  of  the  disease  must 
t  3  brought,  on  the  place  before  the  disease  can 


this  country.  Every  case  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  diseases  arises  by  contagion  from 
a  pre-existing  case,  and  in  no  other  way.  Be 
equally  shy  of  those  writers  whose  cardinal 
principle  is  embraced  in  the  following  words 


of  “Stockman:”  “Mankind  like  to  be  fooled 
and  humbugged.”  I  have  often  wondered 
how  any  intelligent  man  living  in  this  century 
could  write  some  of  the  rhings  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  “Notes"  in  regard  to  animal  dis¬ 
eases.  I  shall  wonder  no  longer — these  words 
of  his  are  a  sufficient  explanation. 

Washington,  D  C. 


THE  SHANNON  APPLE. 

The  illustration  at  Fig.  118  represents  one 
of  the  specimens  of  the  Shannon  Apple  from 
Arkansas,  which  carried  off  the  honors  for 
the  Southern  District  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
position.  That  district  includes  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  of  the 
40th  parallel  It  was  awarded  a  special  pre¬ 
mium,  also  another  prize  as  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  and  again  for  the  best  plate  of 
any  variety  iu  the  district  It  is  indeed  a 
most  attractive  apple.  Skin  smooth,  yellow, 
with  a  splash  of  russet  around  the  stem  and 
a  few  indistinct  russet  dots  over  the  whole. 
The  flesh  is  yellow ish-white,  juicy,  sub-acid 
with  a  pleasing  flavor.  It  does  not  seem  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  is  what  Downing  describes  as 
the  Ohio  Pippin,  placing  “Shannon”  as  a 
synonym.  If  it  is  the  same  variety,  then  very 
much  is  due  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  for  these  beautiful  specimens,  which  are 
quite  unequaled  by  any  others  on  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  tables.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  E.  F. 
Babcock,  of  tbe  Russellville  Nurseries.  Little 
Rock,  for  the  exceptionally  fine  apple  display 
of  that  State.  As  superintendent  in  charge, 
he  has  been  careful  to  collect  the  very  best 
specimens,  and  just  as  careful  to  exclude  all 
others.  At  Fig.  119  is  shown  a  half  section  of 
the  apple. 

- - - 

THE  HOSKINS  PEAR, 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  received 
from  Mr.  J.  T.  Macomber,  Grand  Isle,  Vt ,  a 
box  containing  several  varieties  of  pears. 
Mr.  Macomber  writes  as  follows  of  their 
origin:  “The  pear  has  always  been  mv  fath¬ 
er’s  favorite  fruit,  and  he  was  the  pioneer 
pear  grower  of  this  section,  At  first  there  was 
no  other  source  of  obtaining  trees  except  by 
planting  seeds  of  such  trees  as  he  could  find  in 
the  neighbors’ gardens:  though  discouraged  by 
the  doubts  of  his  neighbors,  he  persevered, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  proving  that  really 
good  pears  may  sometimes  be  grown.  The 
pears  I  send  you  are  the  best  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seedlings  grown,  that  have  as  yet 
borne  long  enough  to  show  their  true  charac¬ 
ter." 

Of  these  pears  we  have  had  several  en¬ 
graved,  one  of  which,  named  the  Hoskins, 
after  our  valued  contributor,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hos¬ 
kins,  of  Newport,  Vermont,  we  show  at  Fig. 
120,  with  cross-section  at  Fig.  121,  page  203. 
This  is  a  seedling  of  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  bids  fair  to  supplant  its  parent  in 
sections  where  that  spots  and  cracks  badly. 
The  tree  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  more 
pyramidal  in  growth  than  its  parent,  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  very  productive.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  size  of  Flemish  Beauty,  but,  as  shown, 
it  is  not  so  symmetrical  in  form,  and  lacks  the 
red  cheek.  It  ripens  in  October  and  must  be 
picked  early  aud  ripened  in  tbe  house  to  be 
at  its  best.  The  quality  is  fully  as  good  as 
that  of  its  parent,  aud  it  is  entirely  free  from 
spots  or  scab,  which  must  make  it  desirable. 
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A  PIG  PEN. 


I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  a  description  of 
a  shut-off  for  a  pig's  trough,  which  is  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  I  use.  Mine  are 
made  cheaply  and  are  liked  well.  The  illus¬ 
tration  at  Fig.  122  shows  one.  The  trough  is 


Fig.  122. 


made  of  two  planks  S  and  10  inches  wide, 
nailed  together,  shaped  like  an  eave  trough. 
Pieces  of  plank  24  inches  long  are  nailed  on 
the  ends.  At  each  end  of  the  trough  at 
the  center,  a  piece  of  4x4  scantling  stands 
forming  a  stud  of  the  side  of  the  pen.  In  each 
of  these  2)4  feet  from  the  floor,  a  hole  is  bored 
with  a  «<-inch  bit.  A  piece  of  scantling  4x4 
inches  is  cut  just  long  enough  to  fill  the  space 
between  these  uprights,  and  in  each  end  a 
hole  is  bored  with  a  fg  iuch  bit.  A  piece  of 
j^'-inch  round  iron  is  then  driven  through  the 
uprights  into  the  ends  of  this  horizontal  piece, 


The  Shannon  Apple.  From  Nature.  Fig.  118 


in  the  flock.  The  strength  of  tbe  solution  is 
not  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  pailful  of 
water,  as  stated  by  “Stockman;"  for  two 
ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  two  gallon  pail 
of  water  are  amply  sufficient.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  manure,  for  other¬ 
wise  the  fowls  will  soou  scratch  below  the 
superficial  layer  that  was  wet.  and  will,  or 
may,  meet  with  germs  there  that  have  not 


appear.  Hence  guard  againt  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  contagion — no  attention  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  food  and  drink  will  save 
your  animals  or  fowls,  if  this  esseutial  precau¬ 
tion  is  neglected. 

One  word  more:  Beware  of  the  opinions  of 
those  writers  who,  echoing  the  exploded  theo¬ 
ries  of  a  past  generation,  still  contend  that 
such  specific  diseases  as  fowl  and  swine  cholera, 


The  Shannon  Apple.  Half  Section.  From  Nature.  Fig.  119. 


been  destroyed.  It  is  much  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  clean  a  fowl  house  by  or¬ 
dinary  methods  so  thoroughly  as  to  remove 
the  germs  of  this  disease. 

I  have  never  said,  as  “Stockman"  seems  to 


are  produced  spontaneously  by  impure  food 
aud  drink, or  uneleanliness  of  houses  and  yards. 
This  is  a  delusive  aad  false  doctrine  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  great  prevalence 
and  spread  of  contagious  animal  diseases  iu 
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Bouck’s  Potato.  From  Nature.  Fig.  124. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


making  a  cheap  and  durable  hiDge.  Gains, 
three  inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep  are  cut 
in  the  horizontal  piece,  and  into  these  are 
fitted  pieces  of  2x3-ineh  stuff,  which  come 
down  a  little  lower  than  the  top  of  the  trough 
and  are  high  enough  to  serve  as  a  wall  for  the 
pen.  The  middle  one  comes  above  the  top  of  the 
pen  for  a  handle.  Boards  are  then  nailed  on  to 
these  upright  pieces,  making  this  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  pen,  which  is  continued  above  to 
a  proper  bight  When  you  wish  to  feed  the 
bogs  or  clean  the  trough,  nothing  is  needed 
but  just  to  pull  on  the  handle.  The  partition 
swings  over,  aud  the  trough  is  all  on  your 
side.  When  you  are  ready,  push,  and  the 
hogs  have  it  all  to  themselves.  An  old  wagon 
spring  fastened  to  a  scantling  above  the  handle, 
holds  it  in  place  either  way. 
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COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS. 

WHEN  THEY  CAN  BE  PROFITABLY  USED. 

SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  ETC., 

I  believe  that,  wbat  you  call  complete 
artificial  manures  are  a  mistake,  or,  in  other 
words,  crops  entirely  grown  by  ingredients 
furnished  m  chemical  manures,  are  growu  at 
too  great  a  cost.  Yougrow  generally  14bushels 
of  wheat.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  doubling  this 
yield  by  means  of  the  application  of  a  certain 
amount  of  potash,  phosphate  and  ammonia; 
but  at  the  ordinary  price  of  these  ingredients 
the  wheat  would  cost  more  than  it  would  sell 
for.  An  artificial  manure  can  be  used  with 
profit  only  when  it  furnishes  to  the  soil  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  food  of  the  plant,  the  soil 
supplying  the  residue.  If  you  look  at  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  experiments  you  will  find  that  we 
have  grown  for  40  years  in  succession  30  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  40  to  50  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  per  acre  by  means  of  artificial  manures, 
one  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  them 
being  ammonia  and  nitrate,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  L  ever  advocated  the  use  of  these 
costly  substances  iu  the  States  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  asked  by  your  farmers  bow  to  grow 
more  produce,  and  I  generally  say  if  you 
have  ademaud  for  animal  products,  feed  your 
stock  with  cotton  meal  or  cotton  cak6;  if  you 
have  no  demand  for  meat  grow  clover,  or, 
if  in  the  South,  cow  peas;  plow  the  crons  into 
the  land  You  will  get  more  ammonia  by 
such  a  process  than  you  could  purchase  for 
$23.  A  little  plaster,  kainit  or  superphos¬ 
phate  has  a  wonderful  power  of  increasing 
the  growth  of  these  crops;  upon  some  of  my 
laud  which  has  received  no  manure  contain¬ 
ing  ammonia  or  nitrate  for  36  years,  I  grew 
a  crop  of  vetches,  or  tares  which  contained 
over  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  1  used 
potash  and  phosphate.  These  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  represent  120  pounds  of  ammonia. 
You  know  better  than  I  do  how  much  you 
would  have  to  pay  lor  120  pounds  of  ammonia. 
We  can  grow  crops,  so  far  as  they  are  grown, 
by  means  of  artificial  manures  cheaper  than 
you  can,  and  we  can,  of  course,  obtain  rather 
a  better  price  tor  our  grain.  Low  prices  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  met  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  A  few  years  ago  1  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  a  farmers’  club,  and  was 
much  found  fault  with  by  those  who  were 
urging  that  the  best  way  to  farm  against  low 
prices  was  to  double  your  crops. 

Rotbamsted,  England. 
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DAIRYING  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

This  branch  of  agricultural  industry  is  the 
only  one  we  have  that  has  paid  its  way  tolera¬ 
bly  well,  on  the  average,  during  the  eight  or 
nine  weary  years  of  depression  we  have  been 
passing  through  since  the  middle  of  the  Jast 
decade.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  dairy  farmers 
as  a  rule  are  no  richer  now  than  they  were  at 
the  front  end  of  the  period  I  have  indicated; 
and  it  goes  without  sayiDg  that  many  of  them 
are  poorer.  They  have  lived,  of  course,  and 
this  is  something;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
them  have  given  their  time  and  capital  for 
mere  sustenance,  during  that  period,  while  not 
a  few  of  them  have  sustained  a  diminution  of 
capital  into  the  bargain.  All  this  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  because  men  ought  to  make 
money  to  start  their  children  with  in  life. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  dairy  farming  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  its  way  fairly  well,  all  things  considered; 
while  grain-growing  and  sheep-farming  have 
certainly  not  done  so,  save  iu  favorable  locali¬ 
ties  and  on  suitable  soils.  On  all  heavy  soils, and 
especially  on  the  dense  clays — which  would  do 
wonders  under  an  American  Summer — grain¬ 
growing  has  been  a  sorry  business,  annoying 
and  daunting  to  a  degree,  and  snaep  have  died 
wholesale  of  the  '‘rot.”  In  same  localities, 


owing  to  wet  and  sunless  seasons,  farmers 
have  been  hopelessly  ruined  by  scores.  Ten 
years  ago,  these  were  prosperous  men. 

The  salvation  of  dairy  farmers  has  been  the 
milk  trade,  in  the  past  ten  years.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  relief  which  this  trade  afforded 
to  congested  cheese-making  districts,  dairy 
farmers  too  would  have  been  ruined  like  the 
rest— that  is,  a  good  many  more  of  them.  For 
the  fertility  of  the  land  was  a  good  deal  inter¬ 
fered  with,  its  milkaud  beef-yielding  capacity 
was  lessened,  and  the  quality  of  its  products 
wentdown  very  much.  The  milk-trade,  how¬ 
ever,  took  off  a  large  quantity  of  the  lacteal 
fluid,  and  yielded  a  fair  profit.  But  for  this 
indeed,  cheese  would  have  been  ruinously  low 
in  price,  and  butter  would  not  have  paid  for 
the  making.  Very  low  as  they  were,  once 
in  a  while,  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
as  your  dairymen  doubtless  remember  to 
their  sorrow,  cheese  touched  a  lower  point 
than,  probably,  it  had  done  any  time  this  cen¬ 
tury.  The  milk  trade,  however,  kept  things 
going,  and  stock-raising  was  profitable  all  the 
time.  The  Adulteration  Acts  made  the  milk- 
trade.  and  the  milk-trade  saved  the  farmers. 
It  is  very  remurkable,  the  extent  to  which  the 
milk-trade  has  expanded  in  the  past  ten  years, 
for  whole  districts  have  practically  given  up 
cheese-making,  and  crowds  of  milk-carts  are 
running  to  the  railways  twice  a  day. 

One  result  has  been  the  development  of 
winter  dairying,  and  cows  “on  note”  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  have  made  remarkable 
prices.  Many  farmers  have  found  it  to  then- 
advantage.  living  themselves  too  far  from  a 
railway,  to  provide  autumn  calving  cows  for 
others  who,  more  favoraoly  situated,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  production  of  a  maximum 
quantity  of  milk  in  Winter;  for  they  who 
could  supply  tbecity  salesmen  best  in  Winter, 
had  a  more  reliable  demand  for  their  milk 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Other  milk-sell¬ 
ing  farmers  have  made  a  point  of  buying 
what  milk  they  could  in  Winter  from  the  few 
cheese-making  farmers  within  reach,  and 
many  of  them  gave  as  much  as  they  received 
for  such  milk.  But  it  tided  them  over  a  scarce 
time,  when  milk  is  more  costly  to  produce,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  could  do  very 
well.  The  volume  of  milk  produced  in  Winter 
has  become  equal  to  tnat  produced  in  Bum¬ 
mer,  save  for  the  Summer  surplus,  which  is 
made  into  cheese,  and  milk  is  worth  no  more 
to  day  than  it  was  six  months  ago.  The  rt  in¬ 
ter  milk-trade,  in  fact,  has  been  so  far  over¬ 
done  that  milk  is  cheaper  no  v  than  it  has 
been  for  years,  in  the  depth  of  Winter.  There 
is  a  glut  of  it,  indeed,  and  it  is  easily  bought 
at  summer  prices,  say  at  sixpence  to  eight- 
pence  a  gallon. 

Our  stock  of  bovine  animals  has  meanwhile 
got  up  to  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago,  and 
values  are  considerably  reduced  of  late.  Calv¬ 
ing  cows,  whose  value  has  gone  down  most  of 
all,  are  worth  $20  to  $30  per  head  less  than 
they  were  at  Christmas.  This  decline  in 
value  of  cattle  in  profit,  points  to  the  unplea¬ 
sant  probability  of  stock  raising  becoming 
less  profitable  very  soon,  as,  iuheed,  it  already 
is,  aud  in  this  event  our  dairy  farmers  will  feel 
6ome  inconvenience.  The  land,  too,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  fine  Summer  of  last  year,  is 
coming  back  into  condition,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  of  flesh  will  be  increased; 
this,  of  course,  is  au  excellent  thing  in  itself, 
and  a  fine  prospect  for  everybody,  but  it  will 
keep  down  the  prices.  Producers  do  better 
with  a  large  yield  and  low  prices  than  with 
a  small  yield  and  high  prices — at  least  free- 
trading  Britishers  thiak  so,  and  1  am  one  of 
them— while  this  state  of  things  is  an  un- 
mixed  benefit  to  con  miners,  it  is  probable 
we  shall  have  a  series  of  years  in  which  low 
prices  will  prevail  for  all  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  and  we  hope  for  a  large  yield  and  good 
quality  to  balauce  things. 

The  fattening  of  stock  in  Britain — grazing, 
we  call  it — has  not  been  very  profitable  in  the 
run  of  years  of  late,  because  barren  stock 
have  been  too  dear  to  buy  in.  And  now,  beef 
and  mutton  are  three  or  four  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
past,  so  that  winter  fattening  is  a  losing  game 
this  time.  Grazing  is  a  pursuit  collateral  to 
that  of  dairying,  aud  they  rise  or  fall  togeth¬ 
er.  If  beef  is  low,  toen  barren  stock  go  down, 
and  stock  raisers  feel  the  strain.  Butter  pays 
better  than  anything  else  1  know  of  in  farm¬ 
ing,  just  now.  It  is  worth  from  30  to  40  cents 
per  pound  to  the  farmers;  but  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  this  to  last,  and  presently  it  will  be  down 
to  25,  or  so.  Cheese  is  slow  sale  at  eight  to  12 
cents,  save  for  the  finest  qualities,  and  a  great 
deal  of  last  season's  make  is  still  on  Lund. 
Young  calves  are  Immoderately  dear,  in  view 
of  other  kinds  of  dairy  stock;  they  are  worth 
from  $7.00  to  $15  00,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  I  speak  now  of  calves  a  week  old — 
ww  calves,  for  ths  moat  part. 

Tba  prospacta,  than,  of  our  dairy  farmers, 
in  the  ooming  season,  are  not  particularly 
brilliant.  But  we  think  we  are  through  with 
tba  wet  seasons,  and,  if  our  thinking  turns  out 


to  be  correct,  we  shall  certainly  get  along 
fairly  well.  Given  good  seasons,  we  can  com¬ 
pete  with  you,  in  our  own  markets,  and  onr 
own  markets  are  all  we  have  to  look  to.  I  am 
persuaded  you  cuuuot  well  afford  to  sell  cheese 
to  us,  here,  at  less  than  10  cents  a  pound ;  and 
if  we  get  10  cents  for  ours,  along  with  a  good 
yield — well,  we  can  manage  to  live,  and  pay 
rents,  aud  taxes,  and  wages,  and  everything 
else,  though  I  admit  it  will  be  rather  close 
shaving. 

Surrey,  England. 


More  Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding.— 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  has,  in  Bulletin  No.  14,  given 
the  results  of  some  experiments  he  has  been 
making  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  to  produce  a  latge  proportion  of  lean 
meat.  He  commenced  by  feeding  two  lots  of 
pigs  of  three  each  of  as  nearly  equal  weight  as 
possible.  The  first  lot  were  fed  shipscuffs, 
which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings;  the  second  lot  were  fed  corn. 
In  46  days  one  lot  ate  334  pounds  of 
shipstuff,  and  gained  91  pounds;  lot  two  ate 
397  pounds  of  corn  and  gained  7  9  pouuda,  Of 
the  ship-stuff  it  required  3  67  pounds  for  one  of 
gain,  and  of  the  corn  5.02  pounds,  fhe  experi¬ 
ment  was  further  continued  by  adding  dried 
blood  to  the  ration  of  shipstuff,  so  as  to  raise 
the  ratio  of  albuminoids  to  carbo-hydrates  to 
one  pound  of  the  former  to  1.64  pound  of  the 
latter— a  very  high  proportion  indeed.  It 
was  found,  when  the  pigs  were  slaughtered, 
that  the  lot  fed  on  the  shipstuff  and  dried 
blood  had  not  only  made  much  the  most  gam, 
but  the  proportion  of  lean  meat  to  the  fat  was, 
on  au  average,  over  45  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
these  as  compared  with  those  fed  the  corn 
and  corn-meal;  not  only  this,  but  the  manure 
made  from  the  first  lot  was  more  than  twice  as 
valuable  as  that  from  the  second.  He  also 
found  the  vital  organs  of  the  first  lot  fed  on 
the  albuminous  food,  in  a  much  better  bal¬ 
anced  condition  than  those  of  the  lot  fed  on 
the  carbohydrate,  corn-meal. 

The  Professor  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
eight  years’  feeding  experiments,  thus:  First, 
a  pound  of  shipstuff  has  made  more  growth 
thar  a  pound  of  corn;  second,  the  manure  is 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much;  third,  less 
than  four  pounds  of  shipstuff  make  a  pound 
of  pig,  or  16  pounds  for  the  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  corn;  whereas  but  10  pounds  were  made 
from  a  like  quantity  of  corn;  fourth,  the  ship- 
stuff  gives  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lean 
pork,  and  that  which  is  much  more  healthy 
and  palatable,  and  which  will  be  much  more 
eaten;  sixth,  he  is  convinced  that  the  German 
tables  of  the  value  of  feeding  stuffs  need  much 
and  important  modifications. 

The  Professor  is  doing  valiant  service  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  science,  and  his  deduc¬ 
tions  must  in  this  case  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  discoveries,  and  will  have  two  good  effects 
upon  the  country — one  in  teacning  our  farm¬ 
ers  the  value  of  shipstuff  as  animal  food,  and 
inducing  them  to  use  it  at  home,  and  while 
making  better  meat  make  better  manure  for 
the  enriching  of  our  fast  wearing  out  fields; 
second,  in  familiarizing  our  farmers  with  the 
workings  of  the  colleges,  and  in  showing 
them  tnat  science,  instead  of  being  something 
to  be  afraid  of,  is  really  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  most  potent  aids  they  can  have.  We  are 
all  proud  of  Prof.  Ban  born. 

A  Fajimof  Five  Aurics.—  Prof.  L  B.  Ar¬ 
nold,  who  lives  within  three  miles  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  owns  and  cultivates  a  little  farm  of  five 
acres.  These  five  acres,  Prof.  Arnold  says, 
could  be  made  to  yield  him  (so  we  learn  by 
the  New  England  Farmer)  a  good  living. 
Last  year  his  corn  crop  gave  him  $65;  his 
potato  crop  yielded  but  $35,  because  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  scabby.  The  net  proceeds  of  40 
hens  were  $96  99.  The  acre  of  newly-set  rasp¬ 
berries  gave  him  $115:  the  root  crop  $60.  and 
the  apple  crop  $130.  Besides  all  this  be  adds 
from  $50  to  $75  worth  of  little  incomes  from 
the  garden,  fruit  crop,  bees,  etc.  This  account 
does  not  include  cow  food  in  the  form  of 
grass,  fodder,  corn,  etc.,  for  summer  and 
wiuter  use,  amounting  to  enough  to  keep 
one  cow  half  the  year.  All  this  makes  $000 
from  the  five  acres.  He  keeps  but  one  cow 
wholly  on  the  soiling  system,  there  being  not 
a  rod  of  pasture  on  the  place  The  cow  is  a 
very  profitable  member  of  the  concern,  and 
if  men  with  families  could  realize  the  value 
of  such  an  animal,  and  could  believe  that  a 
cow  and  a  pasture  are  not  necessarily  insep¬ 
arable,  far  more  family  cows  would  be 
kept.  One  acre  is  iu  apple  trees — one  to  two 
in  corn,  manured  m  part  hy  poultry  manure, 
one  to  raspberries  (Doolittle),  growu  chiefly 
for  drying.  It  takes  about  2)£  to  3>£  quarts 
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of  berries  for  a  pound  of  evaporated  fruit. 
The  usual  garden  crops  are  growing  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

C  Chancellor,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Maryland,  in  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  draiuage,  published  in  the  National 
Farm  and  Fireside,  states  that  siphons  work¬ 
ing  automatically  involve  but  little  outlay  in 
maintenance,  aud  they  would  undoubtedly 
bo  used  much  more  frequently  than  they  are 
at  preseut  if  their  special  nature  and  advan¬ 
tages  were  more  fully  understood.  Thus  far, 
they  have  beeu  used  for  the  drainage  of  land 
with  great  advantage.  In  Scotland,  the  Earl 
of  Stair  drained  by  this  means  a  wet  marsh 
which  had  rendered  the  whole  neighborhood 
unhealthy.  The  siphon  pipe,  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  was  a  half  a  mile  long,  and  it  re¬ 
duced  the  water  nine  feet. 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rules  of  theReadfield 
(Me.)  cheese  factory: 

1.  Only  healthy  cows  produce  good  milk. 
They  must  never  be  heated,  or  in  any  way 
misused  or  unduly  excited. 

2.  Regularity  in  the  time  of  milking,  and 
by  the  same  person,  secures  the  best  results. 
Insist  on  cleanly  habits  in  milkers.  Filthiness 
is  disastrous  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

3.  Do  not  feed  your  cows  whey,  turnips,  or 
cabbage;  they  are  al ways  injurious  to  milk, 

4  Only  tin  pails  are  suitable  to  be  used  by 
dairymen.  All  milk  should  be  carefully 
strained;  doing  so  from  the  pall,  through  a 
wire  strainer  is  not  sufficient;  it  should  be 
strained  through  cloth  also,  otherwise  the 
whole  will  be  injured. 

5.  There  cannot  be  too  great  care  as  to 
cleanliness  in  handling  milk.  All  pails  and 
cans  should  be  kept  absolutely  clean. 

6.  Mixing  of  milk  at  different  temperatures 

should  be  carefully  avoided.  This  practice 
produces  sour  milk,  and  sour  milk  makes  sour 
patrons  . . . . 

The  Toledo  Blade  says  that  the  railroads 
with  their  soulless  exactions  stand  between 
them  and  a  fair  return  for  their  time,  on  the 
one  baud,  while  on  the  other,  the  Snyloek3 
take  advantage  of  their  necessities,  and  ex¬ 
tort  a  runious  rate  of  interest  for  the  loans 
which  the  farmers  must  have  to  tide  them 
over  until  after  the  next  harvest . . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer,  speakiug  of 
Shaffer  s  Colossal  Raspberry,  says  Chut  the 
housewife  who  ha3  once  used  it  for  cooking 
or  for  canning  and  drying,  will  want  no 
other  iu  its  place.  Specimens  of  this  plant 
were  sent  to  the  Rural  when  the  variety 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green,  of 
Clifton,  N.  Y.,  the  introducer,  aud  we  are  glad 
that  our  favorable  reports  are  more  than  sus¬ 
tained  by  all  who  have  fruited  It . 

The  Dairyman  says  that  Mr.  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  of  Dehli,  N.  Y.,  feeds  all  his  sklw- 
rnilk  and  buttermilk  back  to  Ins  cows,  except 
the  little  he  uses  to  grow  pigs  for  his  pork  for 
family  use,  and  to  start  the  calves  he  needs  to 
replenish  his  dairy.  He  announces  that  he 
has  proved  that  the  same  skim-milk  it  takes 
to  make  a  pound  of  pork  will,  if  fed  to  a  cow, 
make  one  pound  of  butter!  . 

Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas  makes  the 
claim  for  the  Nemaha  black-c*p  that  while  it 
is  in  no  respect  iuferior  to  the  Gregg,  it  is 
hardier . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  who  are  always 
conservative  in  their  statements,  say  that  the 
new  rose  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  (raised  by  E.  & 
B.  from  seed  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot)  is  as  good 
as  has  beeu  raised  by  anyone.  “It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly,”  they  say  “the  best  American 
Rose  yet  offered,  and  the  finest  of  its  color." 
Being  a  seedling  of  Jack  ,  it  is  of  course  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetual  aud  hardy . 

Here  is  a  good  selection  of  hardy  roses:  A 
Carriore,  maroon ;  Charles  Lefeb vre,  crimson ; 
A.  Colotnb,  Vermillion;  Paul  Neyron,  deep 
rose;  Mine.  Jolly,  deep  pink;  Baroness  Roths¬ 
child,  flesh  color  uud  Mabel  Morrison,  white.. 

Dr.  Beadle  of  Canada  quotes  Josiali 
Hoopes,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  as  saying  that, 
after  fruiting  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  for  two 
years,  he  thinks  it  produces  clusters  that  sur¬ 
pass  the  immense  bunches  represented  by  the 
engravings  that  ushered  this  new  fruit  into 
notice.  These  cuts  were  all  made  from  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  drawings  taken  from  nature. 

If  you  can  buy  but  a  single  gladiolus  bulb 
(corm),  try  Eugene  Scribe . 

Mrs.  Nelson,  during  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  spoke  well-deserved 
words  of  praise  of  Llio  tuberous-rooted  Be¬ 
gonias.  They  stand  the  rain  belter  than  auy 
other  bedding  plant,  from  the  fact  that  the 
blossoms  have  thick,  waxy  peluls,  aud  as  they 
close  w  hen  it  raius,  the  water  slips  off  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  flowers,  and  as  soon  as  the  rain  is 
over,  the  blossoms  open  as  bright  as  if  there 
had  been  no  rain,  and  seem  to  look  with  sur¬ 
prise  on  their  bedraggled  neighbors.  We  find 
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while  chemical  analyses  may  yet  fail  to  de¬ 
tect  the  difference.  So  savs  Prof.  C.  V. 
Mapes.  Chemical  analyses  may,  therefore, 
show  the  strength  of  fertilizers  in  all  cases, 
but  not  in  all  cases  can  they  show  their  full 
value  to  the  farmer..* . . . . . 

With  oats  at  40  cents,  corn  at  50  cents  and 
wheat  at  90  cents  how  well  will  potatoes  pay 
us  comparatively  at  40  cents  per  bushel?. ..... 

The  National  Stockman  says  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  number  of  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  of  this  country 
are  now  carrying  column  upon  column,  and  in 
some  cases  page  upon  page,  of  advertisements 
of  what  they  know,  if  possessed  of  an  atom  of 


UmijUments  and  parftitterg 


they  are  of  all  bedding  plants,  the  best 

adapted  to  half-shady  places . 

Oliver  Gibbs,  of  Lake  City,  Minnesota, 
says  that  the  Yellow  Transparent  is  the  best 

summer  apple  yet  fruited  in  that  State . 

When  the  Gregg  Raspberrry  was  first  in¬ 
troduced.  we  said  it  was  not  hardy  at  the 
Weren't  we  right? . . 


CENTENNIAL 


Rural  Grounds, 

Seventy  five  tons  of  farm  manure  to  the 
acre  must  be  given,  if  you  would  succeed  as  a 
market  gardener.  In  addition  to  this,  200 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  raw  bone 

flour  would  give  paying  results. . 

Mr.  Roe  says  that  a  young  man  is  far  on 
the  road  to  ruin  when  he  loses  faith  in  wo  man. 

It  appears  that  Northrup,  Braslan  & 

Co.,  of  Minueapolis,  Minn.,  were  the 
first  to  advertise  the  Saskatchewan 

Fife  Wbeut . 

The  Rural  is  going  to  tell  about 
carp  when  it  can  get  a  chance  to 

breathe . . . . . 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  statement  that  Hampshire 
lambs  dropped  January  15,  weighing 
16  pounds,  will,  with  proper  looking  | 

after,  weigh,  June  30th,  150  pounds, 
being  a  gain  of  134  pounds  in  106  days, 
or  about  .8  pound  per  day.  We  think  i 
theEaglish  sheep  keepers  must  here-  ■  -  . 
markably  good  either  at  feeding  sheep  ($&[ 

or  telling  stories .  ££j|| 

To  new  subscribers,  let  us  say  that 
we  furnish,  postpaid,  on  application, 
our  16  page  supplement  which  gives  a  , 
full  description  (with  original  illus- 
trations)  of  our  present  Free  Seed  Dis- 
tribution.  It  also  gives  an  account  of 
the  $2,800  worth  of  first  class  presents 
offered  to  those  subscribers  (whether 
new  or  old)  who  send  us  the  largest 
clubs.  It  also  contains  our  regular 

premium-list  (agent's).  Two  colored  _  „  .  ... 

posters  will  also  be  sent  free  to  all  who  The  Hoskins  Pear.  From  Nature.  1  ig.  120, 

apply . . . 

Mr.  Monroe  Morse,  of  Medway,  Moss, 
raised  a  lot  of  Rural  Blush  Potatoes,  yielding 
440  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  rows  were  27 
inches  apart,  and  the  pieces  dropped  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  cultivation  was  flat. 

We  learn  this  thr  nigh  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary.  the  New  England  Farmer,  though  Mr. 

Morse  has  evidently  read  the  Rural.  How 
many  bushels,  think  you,  kind  readers,  shall 
we  raise  upon  our  half  acre  of  worn-out, 


Winner  of  First  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  and  Beautiful  Absolutely  self -regulating, 
aa. .  without  any  electricity,  clockwork,  or  complicated  machinery.  Needs 

jfjj no  watching  at  night.  Will  positively  hatch  the  largest  percentage  and 
the  strongest  chicks  of  any  machine  In  the  market. 

Also,  B  HOOPERS,  both  Top  and  Bottom  Heat. 

W&B  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  to 

CENTENNIAL  M’F’C  CO., 

'"l#!1  W?  BOX  230,  RYE,  IV.  Y. 


,J  -  vr.  ctynglffi 

Halsted’s  Book,  “  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators,”  135  pages  octavo,  Third  Edition,  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


PULVERIZING:  HARROW, 
iCSficgng^  Clod  Crusher, 
fTY  and  Leveler, 


ACENTS  > 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


>•  jnblecta  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  SteA  C'ro.v/u'r  and  Level  *r.  an-*  to  the  Cutting,  LifHna, 
-  ;  ’OULTERS.  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 

Thus  the  three  operations  of  c-ruAlno  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and 
the  sOU  are  performed  at  the  same  time.  The  entire  ibscnee  o'  Spikes  or  sprin^j  Teeth 
It  Is  esucciatlv  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut- 


The”  AC  HE  - 

Tumlftp  process  of  double  0  Altos  of  CAST  STEEL 
give  immense  cutting  potcer.  "" —  ““  *'  — " 

thoroughly  ftulieriztng  ttz  : 

avo'd**  pulling  up  ntbblsh.  Itls  eiuniw.vw.r'D,  ™  ........  —— —  ..— . .  - - . 

terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  «  the  cnly  Harrow  that  ruts  over  the  entire  surface  of  tne  ground. 

Variety  ol  Hl*e».  4  to  15  feet  wide.  -  We  deliver  free  at  oar  distributing  depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  "ACME" 
on  trial  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4S  different  States  and  Territories. 

haK?R.  Nash  &  Brother, 

N.B. -“TILLAGE  18  MANURE  and  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


common  sense,  to  be  glaring  frauds.  *  *  * 
Only  that  class  of  advertising  is  referred  to 
which  bears  evidence  of  crookedness  clearly 
stamped  upou  its  face  —the  prevailing  style  of 
which  is  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  reader 
by  offeriug  him  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise 
for  cents  of  purchasing  money.  *  *  *  The 
only  explanation  is  that  the  publisher  cares 
more  for  the  paltry  dollars  of  a  disguised 
thief  than  he  does  for  the  purity  of  his  col¬ 
umns  or  the  protection  of  his  readers . 

F.  D.  Cobcrn  says  that  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  with  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  $500,000  safely  invested  in  the 
best  securities;  with  buildings  worth  $100,000, 
on  a  270  acre  farm,  herds  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  17  professors,  and  400  young  men  and 
woman  to  whom  tuition  is  absolutely  free — 
stands  the  peer  of  any,  and  a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  statesmen  and  the  people 
who  have  made  its  kind  possible.  We  believe 

that  thoroughly, . . . . . 

Has  any  one  ever  devised  a  better  grain 
ration  for  a  winter  milch  cow  than  corn  and 


BOOKWALTER  ENCINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St., New  York. 


TURBINE  WIND  MILL 


CAIiXPORNIA’S  FAVORITE, 

AND  THE  FAVORITE  OF  EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  SEES  OR  USED-^IT 


money  than  by  purenanng  low-pnceu 

fertilizers.  Good  fertilizers,  except  by  |J 

mistake,  are  never  sold  for  a  “low 

price.” . . . 

The  Kansas  Industrialist  speaks  of  a  |  <| 

gentleman  who  lately  saw,  further 

West,  over  100.000  head  of  cattle  /  \ 

“snow-bound,  with  notbiog  to  eat  and  / 

almost  on  the  point  of  starvation.”  ^ 

Among  them  he  noticed  several  dead  /  1 1 

ones.  Who’s  to  blame  for  such  horrid  /  |  | 

suffering  and  cruelty? . . .  j  \ 

Another  Western  paper,  quoted  by  _■ 

the  Industrialist,  reports  that  a  cattle  / 

owner  “just  up”  said  he  could  “walk  / a*  \  \ 

on  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  strung  f  I  L  WtpU 

along  a  wire  fence  for  miles.”  The  |  /  ||  \ 

grass  • ‘was  under  the  snow,  the  water  £  f  'J-  / 

under  the  ice,”  Now  that  slavery  is  \  |  f  J 

wiped  out,  we  have  here  auother  ini-  \  |  p  / 

quitytofill  the  place  of  the  missing  \  y  ,  y 

member  of  the  “twiu  relics  of  barba-  \ 

The  Minneapolis  Messenger  says  that 

the  heu  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  - ^ 

farmer.  She  is  unquestionably  the  The  Hoskins  Pear.  Half  Section 

most  neglected, . 

Suit  Thompson,  of  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  is  of  the  opinion  that  somebody 
has  got  to  provide  for  the  family,  If  the 
husband  fails  to  do  so,  who  is  left  to  do  it  uu- 
less  it  be  the  wife?  She  cannot  cast  him  off 

as  a  poor  investment . . 

Mr.  Kern  suys  that,  we  live  to  enjoy  happi- 
uess,  und  that  the  happiness  of  living  neces¬ 
sarily  depends  very  much  upon  what  degree 
of  convenience,  comfort  and  eujoymeut  the 

place  where  we  live  will  afford . . . 

One  form  of  insoluble  mtrogeu,  or  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  or  potash,  may  be  worth  to  the 
farmer  six  times  as  much  as  other  forms, 


\nv  man  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  and  build  a  mlU  at  any  place.  Irons  sold  and  p1aus  furoUbcd  to  those >  out 
side  of  Iowa.  The  Turblue  Is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather  and  wl  1  Ian  a  lifetime 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  etc, 

Also,  SOUTHWICH’S  TRIUMPH  FEES  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  U9e  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  (Turbine). 

A.  II.  ^FTHWK  K,  Patentee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

tV  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


oatmeal  mixed,  asks  a  writer  in  the  Albauy 
Cultivator,  commented  upon  by  the  Dairy¬ 
man?  The  grinding,  he  says,  can  be  economi¬ 
cally  done  at  home  by  purchasing  one  of  the 
many  good  farm  mills  at  a  cost  of  about  $50. 
These  mills,  grind  coru  aud  oats  mixed,  in  a 
thorough  mtiuuar,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to 
flfteeu  bushels  per  hour,  representing  for  the 
team  a  traveled  distance  of  about  three  miles 
for  each  fiftceu  bushels,  and  with  far  less 
draft  than  drawing  a  big  load  of  grain  to  the 
mill  four  or  five  miles  distance.  “For 
twenty  years  my  mill  has  saved  me  all  trips  to 
the  public  mill  and  seems  good  for  twenty 
years  more.” . . . * . 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 
C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 
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SPECIAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Chatham,  Onfc.,  Kent  Co.,  March  11. — 
There  is  quite  an  excitament  through  Ontario 
Province  over  a  temperance  act  known  as  “the 
Scott  Act.”  The  vote  on  the  passing  of  it  has 
been  taken  in  several  counties;  in  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  cases  the  Act  is  carried ;  hut  Kent  Coun¬ 
ty  gave  2,393  in  favor  of  it — the  largest  ma¬ 
jority  of  any.  It  will  be  enforced  here  in  the 
Spring  of  18S6,  The  crops  in  this  section  were 
a  good  average  in  1884  The  prices  of  wheat 
were  so  low  in  the  Fall  that  there  was  not  so 
much  wheat  sown;  though  it  has  been,  and  is, 
so  well  covered  with  snow,  that  a  good  crop  is 
looked  for.  Farmers  are  now  turning  their 
attention  more  to  beans,  clover  seed,  corn, 
live  stock,  small  fruits,  etc.  There  is  a  very 
large  circulation  of  the  R  ural  In  this  section. 
It  is  looked  upon  with  much  satisfaction  as  a 
most  practical  and  reliable  journal.  The  cut- 
ting  of  the  leaves  and  the  pastiugof  the  paper 
are  grand  improvements.  It  comes  so  fre¬ 
quently  and  regularly  that  we  never  lose  an 
interest  in  it,  and  hope  we  never  will. 

F.  W.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

Baden,  Beaver  Co.,  February  28.— Wheat 
looted  well  last  Fall,  but  as  there  has  been 
very  hard,  freezing  weather,  and  scarcely  any 
snow  on  the  ground,  it  will  go  hard  with  the 
crop.  Wheat  is  selling  here  at  1)0  cents;  corn, 
60  cents;  oats,  40  cents;  hay,  818  per  ton;  ap¬ 
ples,  81.00  per  bushel;  potatoes,  50  cents; 
butter,  30  cents;  eggs,  80  cents  per  dozen. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  coming  down  in  price. 

J.  W.  s. 

Tennessee. 

Clairbon  Co.,  March  3. — Our  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  east  by  Hancock  County,  on  the 
south  by  Hawkins  and  Granger  Counties,  and 
on  the  west  by  Union.  We  have  schools, 
common  and  graded.  We  have  plenty  of 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores;  our  timber 
is  walnut,  oak,  poplar,  hickory,  etc.,  and  our 
people  do  a  good  business  in  the  way  of  log¬ 
ging.  This  county  is  1,321  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  weather  is  never  very  cold, 
seldom  below  20  degrees  above  zero;  never 
very  hot,  seldom  above  70  degrees.  W  e  raise 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  in  abundance,  and 
we  have  meadows  and  plenty  of  milk  and 
butter.  Hogs  thrive  well,  as  we  seldom,  or 
never,  have  any  cholera.  Corn  and  wheat 
raising  are  the  principal  industries.  Laud  is 
very  cheap,  ranging  from  83  to  815  per  acre. 
Many  farms  containing  from  500  to  3,000 
acres  should  be  divided  up.  We  want  enter¬ 
prising  men  among  ns  to  open  up  our  great 
undeveloped  resources.  G.  w.  r. 

Vermont. 

Brandon,  Rutland  Co.,  March  8.— Farm 
affairs  are  progressing  in  a  quiet  way. 
Hay  is  getting  scarce,  and  finds  ready  sale  at 
$10  per  ton;  oats,  40  cents  per  bushel;  pota¬ 
toes,  40  cents;  corn-meal,  $1.35  per  cwt.  Corn 
was  nearly  a  failure  last  season.  The  unpre¬ 
cedented  duration  of  severe  weather  causes 
some  anxiety  for  the  forthcoming  fruit  crop; 
meanwhile  old  sugar-makers  prophesy  an  un¬ 
usually  large  supply  of  Vermont’s  sweetest 
products.  N.  B. 

West  Virginia. 

Waterville,  March  9.— Ours  is  a  border 
county  lying  near  the  top  of  the  Allegheney 
Mountains.  The  Winter  has  been  very  cold 
and  rough.  Times  are  hard.  Crop*  were 
about  an  average  last  year.  The  crops  raised 
here  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buck¬ 
wheat.  I  like  the  Rural  more  and  more. 

s.  w.  B. 

■  »♦« - 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 


Ohio. 

Waynesville,  Warren  Co.— Although  I 
cannot  boast  of  such  yields  as  some  report 
from  the  Rural  seeds,  still  some  things  have 
proved  quite  valuable.  Gardens  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  suffered  from  drought  last  Summer.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Peas  were  splendid,  aud  so  were  the 
tomatoes.  I  think  Rural  su  bscribers  should 
not  only  feel  grateful  for  so  good  a  paper,  but 
should  acknowledge  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  Free  Seed  Distribution.  a.  e.  o. 

Pennsylvania. 

Bradford  Co. — Times  are  dull  here;  prices 
for  produce  are  so  low  that  the  outlook  is  not 
very  flattering  for  farmers  that  are  in  debt 
fortbeir  farms.  We  haye  had  some  very  cold 
weather,  which  has  spoilt  a  good  many  pota¬ 
toes  by  freezing.  Wheat  was  not  looking  very 
well  before  the  snow  came.  About  the  same 
amount  was  sown  as  last  year.  Stock  is  looking 
good, but  seems  to  be  cheaper  than  last  year  ; 
the  average  price  of  cows  is  about  $28  or  $30. 
Good  horses  are  high  compared  with  other 
things.  l. 


lEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  Jf  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

A  BUTTER  CELLAR:  PRESERVING  BUTTER. 

G.  W.  N ,  Hubbard,  Ohio. — What  is  a  good 
plan  for  a  butter  cellar  in  which  bu  ter  cun 
be  stored  away  in  Summer  for  sale  in  Winter, 
and  what  is  a  good  recipe  for  keeping  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

A  cellar  for  butter  needs  to  be  perfectly  well 
drained,  ventilated  attd  free  from  all  earthy 
odor.  One  of  the  best  dairy  cellars  I  have 
ever  seen  was  a  deep, two-storied  one  having  a 
subcellar  about  16  feet  deep.  It  was  arranged 
as  shown  at  Fig.  123.  The  excavation  was 


about  10  feet  deep  in  a  dry  gravely  soil,  a  well 
dug  close  by  helped  to  keep  the  soil  quite  free 
from  water  or  dampness.  The  wall  was  built 
up  with  hriek  and  the  floor  was  of  cement. 
The  wall  was  cleanly  whitewashed,  which 
gave  sufficient  light  when  the  large  trap  door 
over  the  stair-way  was  opened.  Some  stone 
shelves  were  arranged  around  the  cellar,  upon 
which  the  tubs  of  butter  were  stored.  There 
were  more  than  100  tubs  of  butter  in  it  when 
I  saw  it,  aud  the  cellar  was  fragrant  with  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  clean  sweet  tubs.  This 
was  an  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  dairy 
about  20  years  ago,  and  before  creameries 
were  thought  of.  and  the  butter,  as  was  then 
the  custom  with  the  best  dairies,  was  packed 
through  the  Summerand  stored  for  sale  when 
the  prices  ruled  high  iu  the  Winter.  In  such 
a  cellar  good  butter  could  be  kept  a  year,  aud 
improve  in  quality,  Tbe  upper  cellar  was 
used  for  storing  tubs,  churn  and  clean  pans 
and  butter  crocks,  and  was  only  partly  under¬ 
ground,  well  aired,  with  large  windows  and 
green  blinds,  and  was  kept  as  eleau  as  a  new 
pin.  If  I  were  building  a  butter  cellar,  I 
would  make  just  such  a  OQe,  because  of  the 
even  cool  temperature,  and  if  it  was  not  quite 
dry  enough  to  suit  me,  I  would  keep  it  dry 
by  putting  a  peck  of  freshly  burned  lime  in  it 
in  a  pail  to  absorb  the  dampness,  and  I  would 
renew  it  when  it  became  slacked  to  a  fine 
powder. 

Tbe  packing  of  the  butter  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  cellar,  for  poorly  packed  butter 
cannot  be  well  kept  in  the  very  best  cellar.  To 
pack  butter  for  long  keeping,  first  make  per¬ 
fectly  good  butter.  Then  procure  new  white- 
oak  tubs  tightly  put  together.  ISeald  them 
thoroughly  and  then  steep  them  with  clean 
brine  and  riDse  them  with  clear  water.  Dust 
tbe  inside  with  floe  salt  and  immediately  pack 
the  butter  in  the  tub  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
finally  worked.  Pack  iu  a  layer  of  about  four 
iuches  at  once,  and  press  it  down  firmly,  leav¬ 
ing  no  air  spaces.  Drain  off  auy  water  that 
may  be  pressed  out  of  the  butter,  and  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  over  tbe  layer;  theu  pack  dowm 
anotherand  so  on  until  the  tub  is  full  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top.  Spread  over 
the  butter  a  clean  muslin  cloth  previousy 
soaked  with  brine,  aud  one  inch  larger  each 
way  than  tbe  top  of  the  tub;  press  it  down 
closely  on  to  the  butter,  leaving  no  air  under 
it;  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tub;  cover  it 
witb  dry  fine  salt,  pressing  this  close  to  tbe 
tub  all  round,  aud  turn  the  edge  of  the  muslin 
over  it;  theu  press  down  t.becoverand  tighten 
the  hoops  or  nail  it  firmly;  putting  four  bands 
of  tin  over  the  edge  to  keep  it  tight  and  safe. 
The  tub  should  be  weighed  just  before  the  but¬ 
ter  is  put  iu  aud  the  weight,  with  one  pound 


added  for  salt,  should  be  marked  on  the  cover. 
It  is  weighed  again  when  finished  and  the 
weight  then  is  marked  over  the  other  figures; 
the  difference  is  the  net  weight  of  the  butter. 
Butter  so  packed  and  kept  in  such  a  cellar  as 
above  described  need  not  be  sold  until  the 
price  suits. 

RING-WORM  IN  CATTLE. 

A.  P.  L. ,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  —  Early  in  the 
Winter  several  spots  the  size  of  a  quarter  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  bead  and  neck  of  a  yearling 
heifer.  They  soon  began  to  spread,  and  are 
uowround,light-coloredand  rough.  One-third 
of  my  stock  are  now  affected  in  the  same  way 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth ;  what  is  the  matter? 

Ans.— The  disease  i*  ring-worm,  which  is  a 
vegetable  parasite  which  grows  in  the  skin 
and  is  exceedingly  contagious.  It  should  he 
treated  as  follows:  the  diseased  parts  are 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  warm  water  aud 
soap,  to  which  one  part  iu  40  of  carbolic  acid 
is  added.  After  drying  with  a  soft  cloth,  the 
spots  are  dressed  with  an  ointment  made  as 
follows:  four  parts  of  lard,  two  parts  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur,  aud  one  part  of  creosote;  wash 
and  dress  the  parts  twice  daily.  Give  the 
animals  each  one  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  one  quart  of  molasses  and  eight  ounces  of 
sulphur  every  morning  before  feeding;  smear 
it  upon  the  tongue  and  feed  a  little  bran  or 
meal. 

REMOVING  PROUD  FLESH. 

“A  Subscriber ,”  Hunger,  Mich. — How  can 
“proud  flesh”  be  removed  from  a  wound  on 
an  ox’s  jaw? 

Ans  — To  remove  proud  flesh  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  so  good  as  caustic  potash  applied  in 
dry  powder  or  strong  solution,  or  just  the 
granulations  Kith  burnt  alum;  or  with  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  and  when  the 
wouud  is  healthy,  dress  it  with  tincture  of 
benzoin  and  put  a  bandage  about  it  to  protect 
it,  placing  over  the  sore  a  rag  steeped  in  the 
tincture. 

PILES  IN  HOGS. 

C.  S.  B.  Cushing,  la. — What  ails  my  hogs? 
They  sit  on  the  ground  and  rub  themselves; 
switch  their  tails  as  if  iu  paiu;  but  their  ap¬ 
petite  is  good  and  they  drink  welL 
Ans. — The  bogH  are  troubled  with  piles, 
caused  by  costiveness.  Feed  scalded  bran 
partly  cooled,  with  a  handful  of  liuseed.added 
to  it  and  steeped  for  two  or  three  hours.  A 
dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  raw  linseedoil 
will  be  useful.  Keep  the  bowels  free,  and  the 
trouble  will  disappear. 

Miscellaneous. 

L.  D.  C.,  Laurel  Hill,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  work  on  sbeep-raising  aud  the  price?  2 
Who  is  U.  S.  Senator  for  Queens  Co.?  3. 
What  work  is  there  on  maple  sugar-making 
and  the  price?  4.  What  is  the  best  work  on 
bees,  and  its  price? 

Ans.— 1.  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual  $1  50, 
aud  Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd  $2.00  are 
both  fine  works,  aud  can  be  obtained  of  the 
American  News  Co.,  this  city.  2.  Warner 
Miller  and  Wiliam  M  Evarts  are  the  Senators 
for  New  York  State.  There  is  no  special 
Senator  for  Queens  Co.  3.  There  is  no  special 
work  ou  maple  sugar  making.  4  The  Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide,  $1.25,  A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

N.  K.  G.,  Page's  Comers,  N.  Y. — Wbatistbe 
name  of  a  reliable  firm  in  N.  Y.  from  which 
I  can  buy  sugar,  tea  aud  coffee  at  wholesale 
for  my  own  use? 

Ans. — No  wholesale  house  would  sell  so 
small  a  quantity,  aud  if  any  would,  the 
freight  on  a  single  barrel  or  a  small  quantity 
of  tea  or  coffee  would  make  it  cost  you  much 
more  than  the  price  in  your  local  market,  if 
you  purchase  in  quantity. 

B.  C.,  Tonganoxie,  Kans.— Where  can  I 
get  the  Mrs.  Garfield  Strawberry? 

Ans. — Of  Hale  &  Bros.,  So.  Glastonbury, 
Conn,,  the  introducers;  Silas  Wilson,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  Iowa;  T.T.  Lyon,  South  Haven,  Mich., 
or  of  Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  Ill. 

C.  D.  B.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — What  will  prevent 
hens  from  eating  their  own  eggs? 

Ans. — Cut  their  beads  off — that’s  the  only 
effectual  preventive. 

J.  A,  C\,  Concord,  iV.  H. — From  whom  can 
I  obtain  eggs  of  pure  bred  Black  Spauish  hens? 

Ans.— From  X.  L.  C.  R.  Poultry  Yards,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

E.  N.  J.,  Bergen  Co.,N.  J. — What  is  a  trust¬ 
worthy  commission  firm  in  New  York  City? 

Ans  — S.  H.  &  E.  Frost,  100  Park  Place; 
or  E.  &  O.  Ward,  270  Greenwich  St. 

B.  S.,  Vilas,  Wis — What  is  a  reliable  tea 
company  iu  New  York? 

Ans. — The  Union  Pacific  Tea  Company 
(R.  McBride),  70  Water  St. 


DISCUSSION. 

T.  H.  H.,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  If  1  thought 
I  were  wroug  I  would  yield  to  the  Rural 
(page  152)  on  the  subject  of  bone  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  But  I  don’t,  aud  I  hope  you  will  allow 


me  to  say  that  it  Is  entirely  misleading  on  the 
part  of  agricultural  chemists  to  call  the  tri- 
calcie  phosphate  of  bone  “insoluble.”  True, 
it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  it  is  uot,  pure  water  that  it  has  to  do  with. 
The  soil  water  carries  many  substances  which 
give  it  power  over  fire  bone,  and,  besides  that, 
the  root-hairs  contain  solvent  fluids  of  stilt 
greater  power,  to  which  their  intimate  con¬ 
tact  witb  soil  particles  gives  free  chance  for 
activity.  Fine  roots  will,  in  a  single  season, 
sink  themselves  visibly  into  the  surface  of 
limestone  and  slate,  and  the  lichens  so  erode 
even  granite  that  beneath  them  the  less  sol¬ 
uble  particles  of  the  rock  will  be  found 
loosened  abundantly  from  tbe  general  surface. 
Marble  structures,  especially  in  moist  ciima  tes, 
are  rapidly  eroded  by  the  various  plant;, 
(not  only  cryptogams,  but  vines  and  shrubs.) 
that  fix  themselves  on  the  stone  surfaces,  and 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  clean  them  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  being  devoured 
by  vegetation.  Experience  shows  to  me  that 
fine  bone,  free  from  fat,  is  so  rapidly  soluble 
under  these  various  influences,  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  unwise  for  the  farmer  to  pay,  as  he 
does,  a  double  price  for  having  its  tri-calcic 
phosphate  made  more  soluble  by  tbe  use  of 
acid.  Tbe  triflB  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
which  1  use  iu  connection  with  bone  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  cannot,  possibly  furnish  acid  enough 
perceptibly  to  aid  the  solvent  power  of  the 
soil  water  and  the  erosive  powrer  of  the  root 
hairs  in  making  the  boDe  phosphate  available. 
My  long,  careful,  much  varied  experimenta¬ 
tion  makes  me  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any¬ 
thing,  that  fine  bone,  free  from  grease,  is 
for  most  crops  quite  as  available  as  an  acid 
superphosphate,  and  50  per  cent  cheaper. 

G.  W.  W.,  Tyrone,  Fa.— If  J.  V.  O.,  who, 
on  page  168,  inquires  how  to  get  rid  of  a  wil¬ 
low  hedge  wishes  to  avoid  the  task  of  digging 
out  the  roots,  he  can  destroy  the  hedge  with 
little  trouble  at  this  season  (mid  March)  by 
taking  a  sharp  adze-like  mattock,  and  cutting 
the  whole  growth  off  quite  even  with  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  a  little  below  it.  It  will  sprout  again, 
but  if  the  sprouts  are  promptly  and  closely 
cut  off,  the  roots  will  very  soon  be  exhausted. 
Mild  winter  weather  is  chosen  because  the 
shoots,  beiug  held  by  the  frozen  ground,  are 
then  very  easily  hacked  off  close.  All  sorts 
of  low  bushes  can  be  readily  cleared  off  pas¬ 
ture  ground  in  the  same  way,  and  tne  work 
is  all  done  in  the  season  of  most  leisure. 

F.  L.  A..  Enfteld  Centre,  N.  LL— I  notice 
in  the  last  Rural,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  cob  ground,  witb  the  corn,  that  the 
writer  did  not  seem  to  favor  the  plan.  Many 
of  our  best  farmers  here  prefer  to  have  corn 
and  cob  ground  together  to  feed  to  cattle,  aud 
to  do  the  first  fattening  of  hogs,  and  consider 
it  as  good,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  clear  wes¬ 
tern  meal,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
for  many  purposes  I  would  rather  have  it 
ground  together,  but  L  prefer  to  pay  for  the 
griuding,  for  as  you  say,  the  toll  for  all  is 
taken  from  the  corn  meal. 

H.  S  ,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — “No  one  claims 
there  is  auy  fertility  in  salt,"  (page  174.)  Lit¬ 
erally  this  is  true,  blit  that  is  not  what  is 
meant.  I  suppose  element  of  fertility  or  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  Is  meant.  Now  salt  is  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  because  it  contains  soda  and  chlorine, 
both  of  which  are  contained  in  all  plants,  and 
if  nitrogen  potash,  etc.,  etc.,  are  elements  of 
fertility,  why  not  soda  aud  chloriue  and  salt? 
Why  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another? 
This  is  a  popular  Delief,  but  a  fallacy,  aud  an 
evident  one. 

H.  S..  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.— Don’t  cross  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  on  Wyandottes.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
right.  And  thus:  Wyandottes  are  a  cross  of 
P.  R.  and  Hamburgs.  One  can  see  that  very 
easily;  but  1  think  it  is  admitted.  Then  if  you 
cross  them  with  P.  R.  the  effect  of  the  cross 
will  be  wholly  destroyed.  You  will  have  too 
much  ‘  rock”  iu  your  concrete,  and  it  won’t 
hold  together. 

R.  N  -Y .—We  never  before  heard  that  there 
was  any  Plymouth  Rock  blood  iu  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  except  iu  us  fur  ns  both  the  P.  R.  and 
the  Wyandottes  are  crosses  of  the  Asiatics, 
the  former  probably  with  the  Dominique, 
aud  the  latter  with  the  Hamburg. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Satuuday,  March  21,  15S5. 

R  C.-C.  S  -L.  V.  S.-H.  &  H.-F.  L. T.— K.  L— J.  M. 
-J.  M.  J.  M.  H.— W.  F.  B.-J.  L.  B.,  thanks.— C.  N. 
E.— R.  S.-G.  E.  P.  -  O  C.  W.-P.  41.  G-.  thunks— F.  K. 
P.— R.  H.  C.-T.  V.  M.— S.  1).  C.-J.  P.  11.,  thanks.— 
k  < a .  F,  G,  u  .  n.  K.  ,M.  II  L.  P.  a.  -c.  K. 
B.-O.  B.  G.,  thanks.  K  &  C.  J.  H.-S.  D.  C.— 
W.P  L  w..i  IV  0.5.  O,  A.  k  N.— O  (i.R.-F, 
L.  A. -A.  J.  B.-W.  F.  K.-W.  B.  T.  J.  IV.  8.  -S.  B.  B. 
a.  j.  i..  u.  u  1 1 .  w.  i..  a.  n.  Gognito.  J.  S.  - 
a.  a,  \v  It.  L.  w.  j  u.  f.  i!  w.  IT.  p.  H.-W. 
f.  u  -  C  B.  P.  J.  W.  s.  j.  i.  n  — \\ .  r*.  B., apples 
received,  but  Injured  — K.  W.— E.  L.  S.— J.  L.  B.— 
1).  H.  K. — J.  11.  M  Cole,  thank*  for  tomato  seeds.— 

J. 8.-H.  S.-M.  H.  B.  A.  E.  G.-K.  D.  C.-T.  McG  — 

L.  L  .  thanks.  -II.  8.  8  \V.  T.  &  C.  Y.— J.  R.— W.  T. 

K. — W.  A.  D.,  yes,  very  glad  to  get  them  — J.  U.  8., 
thanks,  coin  received.  -J.  H.  C.— H.  B.  S.— W.  S.  B.— 
8.  8.  B  ,  wo  shall  quote  prices  tu  market  reports.— 
J.  A.  11. 
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TRADE 

mark; 


SEEDER 


FRUIT  CUITURE, 


SPRINGPLANTING.  £$*£; 

Japanese  Maples,  and  other  choice  Ornamental  Trees, 
sb rubs,  Roses  ami  Chrysanthemums.  Also  the  best 
Fruits.  New  Catalogue  of  Novelties  nnd  Specialties 
free  Also  Linden’s  Catalogue  of  Palms,  Kerns,  Or¬ 
chids,  &e.  Film.  W.  KKLXEY. 

HON  llrmultvay,  Mew  York. 


SEE  D  Pt»T  A  TOE"*.— Best  varieties,  old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list  Mention  this 
paper,  vv.  E.  Weld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Inglestde, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

A-IM D  OTHKR.  NOVELTIES. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 

Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


£tt&$  and  giants. 


Tlie  lost  FstablisM  fool  House  in  Now  M 

INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

HIGH  GLASS  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES, 

\  J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 John  Si  NewYork.  > 


Seeds,  Plants,  Tines,  Trees,  etc. 

Acclimated  Stock  direct  from  the  grower  at  Farm- 
rr’s  Prices.  Cleveland’s  growth  of  Fens.  Catalogues 
free  JOHN  II  HI  VERS, 

R  etch  inn’s  Corners,  Saratoga  C«  ,  N.  Y. 

FINE 

APPLE  TREES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

GEORGE  ACHELIS, 

WEST  CHESTEK,  PA. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  AHD  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

For  1SS5  is  Xotv  Ready,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  Id  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  nil  the  novelties  of  ntertr. 

The  rich  collection  of  tine  Foliage,  and  other  Green 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at 
low  prices. 

Free  ro  all  my  custom i  rs;  to  others,  10c.,  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogue  of  See  s,  Rous,  Orchids, 
Fruits,  etc.,  gratis.  JliaJi  *»A1'L, 

\\  it- liing ton,  II  C. 


MMicpt  seeds  awe 

DUnrCC  V  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  be  sent  FR  RE  to  nil  who  writ*  f*r  it.  It  1b  a  Handsome  Book  of  120  nngoa,  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Platen,  and  tells  all  about  tho  best  I  arm  and  i«ur<l<>n 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


<1  RAPE- V  IN  ES  of  over  10O  kinds.  Nur- 

xj  f  All  C/Cs  serj-  established  28  years, 
m  Delaware.  Concord.  Lady.  Imnitr  male, 
Niagara.  Vergennes,  Hayes,  Early  Victor,  Lndv 
and  all  the  best  new  ami  old  vnrlcTles,  .-plendlc’ 
stock  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FKKK. 

GEO.  W  CAMPBELL.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


Trees!  Shrubs!  Vines! 

SMALL  FRUITS,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  New  Nursery  Catalogue,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete,  sent  Free.  WA1  II.  VI DON. 

Morrlrville.  1-  a. 

Plant  the  Reliable  Seeds 

OF 

I. DEFOREST  ELY  &  CO. 

Catalogues  Free.  Dealers  write  for  wholesale  list. 

1 1’W  Market  s»t.,  Philadelphia. 

Z.  De  FOP.EST  ELY.  ROBERTS  STEVENSON 

Late  of  firm  of  R.  Buist,  Jr. 

V.  K  I  NORRHII.Ih  PO’KEEP**?E  N  Y. 
RFRRY  PLANTS,  all  kinds,  cheap  and  true. 
I  v  I  j  it  li  i  yijigara  Grape,  Marlboro  Hasp,  all  the 
ilVir  Strawberries,  etc.  For  Points  and  Prices,  send 
for  Berry-Lent,  full,  fresh  and  free  Get  the  best. 


kkkiis,  r,  UAKBUiiL,  w noteaate seed  Merclmui 
Specialties;  Kentucky  Blue  and  Orchard  Gra-s 
77  AND  72  W.  MAIN  STREET.  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


EXTRA.  CLBANED 

JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  ytelds  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an 
uum.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST, 

Formerly  Postburgh.)  Melina.  Dalian  Co.,  Ain. 


550000  CRAPE  VINES 

80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  IV.  Y. 


OUR  FARMS  £S 

growing  nf  Seeds,  and  cultivated  / 
by  ourselves  comprise  ever  a  gAs 

1,500  ACRES, m 


LANDRETHS’ 

K.  EXTRA 

*3Wearly 


—  __  ___  _ introduced  mid  named  by 

OtV  E**  rY  Y  ra  v> »  KV?  C*t7*  *“*  <•-  ears  m»«,  is 

■TW  Vpm  h  ■  B  Nk  \ rf  II  h  TV  »aPJNI unquestionably tliebest 

Sk.  l—.  Lw  ^  \  Pen  I«r  •Hui’ki't  <>r 

■9  . "ft  U|.l,.-.-led  'uSSffi.WrnSt 

W  Private  Families  by  mail  or  other*,*,  , 

^  _  a  waling  Tlw  bags  ar*  <it  lied  *  '••(ii'a  *  '■»/!>,  to  dirt- 

BEWARE  ofDECEPTION  IltingdSh  them  from  imitation  and  spurious  stock. 

£Y*?uA,rTuoLDc!?  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 

from  Dealer",  demand  lh»m  m  onr  original  sealed  package*.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  Girilen  Seeds  palmed  off  annually  up  n  the  public  as  LAND  RUTHS-’,  which  we  never  sup¬ 
plied  \  tiro--.  I'riiiul  upon  the  public.  I  .mid  ret  Its*  Rural  Register  and  Allilii line,  con- 

iSSK^aSlSJK D.  L ANDRETH  &  SONS  *#AmW«IS’ 

O ROWERS  O'  AMERICAN  PEDICRF-E  GARDEN  SEEDS 


/  la  a  |  ■  w  IB  •  |  uujiiiiis'u  vuvuh  *-•* '  ****  *  * 

LANDRETHS’  genuine  SEEDS 

our  original  sealed  noeknge*.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
off  annually  upon  tlie  public  an  LAN  DltKTIlK’,  which  we  never  sup- 
l  the  public  l.omlrellis*  Rural  Register  and  AImih tine,  con- 


21  tV  215  So.  si v tli  St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


c^ORVs 
-A  SEED  , 
^ATaLOG1^ 


SEED  Warranted  to»Crow. 

or  order  refilled  gratis.  1  have  sold  vegetable  and  flower 


United  Stales,  tier  haps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  they  are  reliable.  Mr.  Thomas  Henshall  of 
Trov, Kansas, writes  me  ;  “For  26  yean  I  liavedealt  w  ilh 
you,  l  have  lived  in  Iowa,  Missouri.  Colorado,  atul  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  no  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
w«s  always  the  s-alne,  to  w il rellglontly  honut 
and  good."  This  is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  1  The 
Hubbard  arid  Marblehead  Squash,  Marlilelieinl 
Corn,  Marblehead  Cabbage-*,  l>hlo  Potato.  Kclirse 
lteel,  ure  some  of  tlie  vegetable-  -f  which  1  WHS  the  original  in¬ 
troducer.  A  Fair  w ilh  tPoo  in  premiums.  See  my  catalogue, free  to  all. 

lAMIN  J.  II.  GliEGOlt  Y.  Seed  Grower),  Marblehead.  Mass 


NIAGARAS 


have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
proved  tt  success  everywhere  and  to  he  the  most  val¬ 
uable  variety  in  cultivation.  2 year  old  vines  of  this 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 
/"S  1  A  A  J  1  T  '  are  now  offered  for  the 
I  I— c  Z\  | — J  H  first  time  at  the  low 
vA  i  V  xa.  1  i— J  prii’c  i.if'tH.oo  each  by 
mail  post  paid.  Wo  hold  the  entire  stock  of  this 
grape ;  none  having  ever  boforo  been  sold  with  the 
ptivilegeof  propagation  therefrom. 

A  T  T  Tv  T  T — '  O  can  now  be  obtained  only 
\l  N I  I  \l  H  ^  directly  from  US  or  our 
V  JL  X  N  J — J  k — /aut  lioriied  agents.  Order 
your  vines  NOW  before  stock  \*  exhausted.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Addrees  the  Sole  Owners, 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


E  V  R  R  X 
“MA«  AHA” 
VINE 

Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


TRADE  MARK 

Stamped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. SPS-XSSi. 

All  the  leading  varieties  ot  Smalt  Fruit-,  both  new 
and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  free  Address 

1RVINI*  ALLEY,  Springfield.  Mass. 

•  P.  *.  CABBAGE.  Tke  Beat  SEED**  In  the 

world  supDllerl  l>y  Isaac  F.Tt,  t  ivohast.  La  Plumr ,  Pa. 


Tltirrv  Year«,*e*t**nence  in  the  busiae-s,  enables 

b^Atmin^nfVegetable,  Flower  &  F^eid  Seeds 

F..r  puri' v.  vilnutv  and  -.ulterior  quality  they  mr- 
ti,  >t  ho  excelled  i-spoc ially  for  three  orh  ,  aptir-viate  a 
chmcestoek  or  Seeds  A  tri.U  iareg nested  aud  they  will 
reo  an  mend  t)ienis>tl  rt-s.  .-miili’s  I':  tnlogne 
with  select  h-r  i,f  Vegetabh-  Fltm  ,*r  A  Field  Seeds  and 
Bulbs  Impieinet  out  Gnrdea  Reijnisites  mailed 
t«.  .til --•,.i.lie:.t'J,. /  WK  H.  SK2T1I-  Seedsman 

;%r.;*V^^i\^^CPHILADELPHIA. 


Unparalleled  Offer 

BEMT  *2  YR.  VINES.' 

Samples,  Read  This ,  nnd  Remit  with  Order. 

24  Concords,  *1.10;  34  Cherry  Currants,  *t  '0;  30 
Hansell,  *1  10;  ill  Aguwan,  *1.10-  2U0  James  Vick,  81. lii: 
7-’  Ohio,  *1.10  2i' Salem  #1 .10;  2UG  Mam-he-ter,  *1.10; 
44  Gregg,  *1  ID;  N)  other  collections,  *1,  it  each.  Every¬ 
thing  warranted  true  to  name  and  best  quality, 
carefully  packed  In  moss.  Address 

A.  !*.  VV  4  TtfiV, 

Wealfield.  I  biiKiatooiti  Co..  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Corn  and  Squash  Seeds. 
Circulars  and  Samples  Free. 

JEFTs  A  CO..  Asliby. 


CORN 


PI  1 1  C  D  C  D  D  full  history  of  this 
DkUCDCnK  T  valuable  fruit,  with  a 
beautiful  cut  of  the  fruit  free.  Please  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal.  DKI.II*  STAPLE.'. 

West  Sebevsa.  Ionia  Co..  Mich. 


Other 

1’I.ANTS 


PLANTS  m 

lu  same  proportion ^  v- 
IVCATlLIKirE  FnrR>G'STj!'t.  ^ 


tr- CATALOGUE  FREE. 

D.  C.  McCRAW 

BIVKESIDE  GAKDF.NS,  HIYGIIASTOY, 


i.  rTDon’i  Fall  to  Try_«J 
1  HORSFOKD’S  n  C  A  I 
it  Market  Garden  “tA! 

Ul  Extremely  Prolific.  170  Dodson 
Pijh  one  plant.  20  bushels  from  85 
Y?  rw.unds,  25-.  per  2  oa.  r>kt.;  S  pkts, 
I  I  *'.  postpaid.  Stock  small.  Order 
J  I  enrlv.  For  sab-  by  first-elaes  seeds- 
J  I  men.  Grown  by  PRINGLE  & 
art.  HtlKM  oKl),  Charlotte,  Yt. 


>1  Plunrs,  Bulbs,  and 
J  Requisites.  They  are 
I  the  best  at  tlie  lowest 
F  prices.  Calendar  fur  1SS5 
mailed  Free.  Address, 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

<  714  CHESTJiC  f  M  .  PH  IL  L. 


klCPEAR 

UTA.pt.  API 


EAR  HEADOUARTERSit*^ 

LAt  ll  und  ulb.r  t  ill  IT  Tin  ts. 

NEWBERRIES  BAUl.UOUt)''^  ~ 

\»EARLY  CLUSTER !®f  j;  5 

I  new  GRAPES  S85Sft85S«  S 

A'l'KK  VNTS  *e.  C  ,  '  i.'u  ’«V 
'  J.  S.  COLLINS  Moureatown.  S.  J. 


It  L-  ri  nu  lu  [,t  tin  il  sty  lllua- 
truted  Ikhi L  i>t  uvt'r  7 0  pages. 
It  p  i  8  Mow  to  grow  matt.,  of  ail 
Und,  l:Iv,  .  K.mi  -t  dcewriptiuiu 

oral!  WOKTIIY  SMALL 

FRUITS  xii  l  n»i»re- 

jH-t  tlrii,  llit  lun*i‘»t  Hook  iu 
ihc  Cultcit  ^Uion.  It  ci»nu*TM>  full  Inwnwtlon*  frr pluntlngt 
pruning,  itn<l  ultt.ilnlitic  V'rult  TfWI  urn!  I'lirntn,  and 
is  rvplct'f  with  lufiffi'iTt'oii  mvAluatilo  to  all  interested  iu  fruit 
oul'urc.  cvdp  aHy  l*rlo»%  with  |»lntcA«  ^lO 

dcittn;  witSiout  plttioA,  d  Prioe-Llut*  FREE* 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little.  Silver,  N.  J. 


rtes,  W  ilsou  Jr  ,  Hl»ek"«rrl>‘S 
Alai  I  boro  Hasplierrle-,  Grapes,  etc 

WAl.  parry. 

Parry  P.  O.,  N  .  J. 


THE  EARLIEST  POTATO:  Early  White 
PrUe  Purchase  of  the  Ortgtnator;  one  Pound, 
post-paid,  7*c.:  by  express,  peek,  tl,5e-  bushel,  *4.50; 
bbl.  *to.  Price  List  free  GEO  U,  IDLYIN. 

Dalton,  Pa. 


T-DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 


SMALL’S 

CALF  FEEDER. 

This  ,VK»  -rti.-lH  i,  appnolausi 
au.l  ap|irav«l  t»y  mil  urugrrsmire  Kt.r 
rner,  and  Su<k  Kai -cr-.  Tlie  calr 
aiieka  u  (oo.l  .lu  ll) ,  In  a  itm.fr  .  r/y 
tMtucal  «  . i y,  tti rl ting  a,  well  a .  when 
r.sl  ,iu  Its  iiwti  m.ither  l 'irv'ul  vr , 
Kris'  SMALL. A  At  ATTHKAV-, 
M *•  i-k.-t  Si..  ItoMton.  M».- 


ATTCMTiny  I  Special  offer  in  choice  vmrteties  of 
B  I  I  C  B  I IUH  !  Small  Fruits.  No  seconds  sold.  Write 
for  Catalogues  to  A.  C,  s*abin,  441  rn  wood.  I  own. 

HOVEY  TOMATO. 
Pronounced  by  comoetenl  judges  as  the  finest  To¬ 
mato  vet  produced-  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  says  it 
Is  a  ’’beauty."  Send  ror  circular. 

C.  .VI.  MOV  tv  dfc  I'O., 

21  South  'lnrkct  Siren.  Boston. 

Catnloguc  ready  March  15. 

YY'RLCOMK  DAT**.  -Iu  bags  of  three  bushels, 
*1  per  bushel  White  schoeueu.  lu  bags  of  .’kj  bushels 
75  cents  per  bushel.  Rous  35  cents  each 

J.  T.VLCOTT  At  l*OS.  Koine.  N  Y’. 

SALESMEN  Wanted  by  the  Introducers  or  Raneo- 
cas  Kasptierry.  R  G.  ‘  lust:  v  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  pal  i  The  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Fruits  &  Ornamentals. 

T  HE  NEW  EARLY  WHITE  GRAPE, 

Empire  State, 

For  which  we  paid  the  originator  *4-1.000  In  cash, 
and  control  the  entire  stock,  is  now  tirst  offered  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 
List-  In  OHCS. 

A  splendid  stock,  our  own  roots.  In  cellar,  one  and 
two  years,  at  low  rates 

Clematis. 

Two  years:  strung-  a  large  assortment  of  varieties. 
Scud  lor  Price  Lists.  Address 
PRATT  BROS,,  2V«rservw«n,  Rochester,  X.  T. 


^xQQQQQQ^eT;; 

O  \wU0)WVl0  Blackberry 
M  \*d' Currants,  Crapes,  Fruit 

C-  *  T rees,  Ac.  All  B KHT  old  sorts  and 
!r  'new.  to  KINS,  IUKMIOKO,  lO'OT,  MY, 
,/KUtl.Y  rUsrKK,  M4UAK*.  KIKKIKIU  Sen 
’  m  rylif  K*1 1C,  J,  4,  Uttl.t  YU,  Buotvalvwii,  \.  J. 

“rural  blush  potatoes 

For  Sale  at  *1.50  per  bushel.  Sacks  free. 

11.  P.  4'orey,  Yates  City,  Knox  Co.,  111. 

Dew  Berry  Plants  for  sale:  50  cents  each  or  (3 
erdozeu.  A.  4)  BLISS,  Ceiwruila,  Va. 


F«K  SALE  AT  THU 

NEW  CANAAN  NURSERY. 

The  Largest  and  Moat  Complete  Stock  ol 
N  (J  It SK It  Y-G R O \V N 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  VINES 


IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


a  0,0011  Peach  Treea,  one  and  two  years  old,  very 
fine,  and  grown  from  Tennessee  Pits. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  with  choice  stock  nnd 
with  dispatch.  None  wanting  anything  in  our  line 
need  fear  to  order  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SEEDS. 


IS3S  1SS3.  THE  LARGEST  mul  V(«»t 
Bemiiitul  E-vlr  IVar.  Blpenlng 
In  Central  New  7  ork  early  lu  July, 
and  sells  at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for 
History  of  Grig  nnl  Tree.  lOil 
«ld  {?"  flfiiih|uarirr«  for 


POTATOES.  Many  varieties,  choice  new  seed¬ 
lings,  finest  quality,  great  ylelders,  no  equal  for 
beauty  or  i-arliuoss  now  known .  Also  Roses,  sweet 
Coru.ior  flavor,  tenderness.  Juicy,  sweet  and  sugary, 
best  in  the  world  Ears  large  us  StowcU’s,  fit  for 
the  table  SO  to  65  days  from  planting,  and  will  please 
all  .Hire.  Also  the  Welcome  Oats  and  the  new  Flower 
Corn,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  Ai.kiiku  Kosk,  l*enu  Van, 
N.  Y. 


COMM 


A  Special t v  tt*  tie  ->  Nurseri— <  Kxtrn  S’rong 
Out- Door  Plants,  d-o  Fine  Pol  Put"’  I’hrnp. 

( Every  vitrl'dv  of  ITtirdv  Trees  end  Plied-,  !'■  tit 
Fruit,  and  (b -laeieto-'.V'  «  ‘id  for  •  nr  Cdologuc. 
Address.  YV.  S.  l.ITTI.E,  RoehesSer,  N.Y. 


My  v  tin  uni  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and  mail 
ed  free  to  ad  applicants.  It  coutuius  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  deslrab'e  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  lu  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIUCEMAN, 

37  Eisi  1  Mill  St.,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


ford's* 


Best  »ml  n,o,t  |>rotlubl*  LATE  WHITE 
PEACH;  in»ia4lin<  lesuliug 

vitrUftl*  \l  IHIuiu*h  Kurl)'  Red,  biieofthu 
iiio*L  .'urljr  a ti|> U*<«.  Lut'd  siMjk  Vi»- 

I>le*  *IDltr:v  til.  lltDsl  Ifi»|.UlHr  kii».f>. 

r'lirl)  Iklchiiioiiil,  M on tmort  iioy,  ®n»l 
i*i  r  -Ib'i  ’  clifrrli’a,  lipupt^  '*tri»\v  bfp. 
Hivs  licw  tuul  ttldvr  viuiulivs. 

100.4KK)  ‘J-yrir-oM  Ai>|iurutf  ua  roul*.  Ldi an* 
»(ock  siliHtLt  uml  omiitticniKJ  rnwn,  S*’ii*i  Uk 
ontxiloguc.  8.  K  Hogvi.  \  Sau(  Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE  FOR  1885,  OF 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN/’ 

full  of  valuable  cultural  direction*,  containing  three  colored  plates,  and  embracing 
ei  erv  tiling  nett  and  rare  In  Need*  and  IMmil*.  will  In’  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  post  age  cents).  To  customer.-  id  Iasi  season  sent  free  without  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


SMITH’S  ccc’ive 


1  DCD DICC  and  !iti,  q/:nr »>  c«u  tie 
r"5l  C-a  DCnnltOgnuvn  if  follow. .nr 

fawEl  method.  Free  Cat-  vu<*  dV'cri1  mil 
HALE  BkO&.  So.  Glastnnburv  Gonn 
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THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

AXational  Journal  for  Countryand  Suburban  Homes 


Conducted  by 

e.  s.  CAKMAX, 


Editor 


J.  S.  WOODWARD, 


Associate. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  28,  1885. 


Our  lists  of  the  best  grapes  are  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  because  they  are  selected 
by  the  most  experienced  vineyardists  of 
America.  Our  next  special  will  be  the 
Best  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 


The  Farmer’s  Club  begins  on  page  205 
and  is  carried  to  page  209  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment. 


Next  week’s  Rural  will  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  best  varieties  ot  cabbages 
and  their  cultivation. 


If  the  number  of  your  address  label  is 
1835,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1836,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Our  friends  will  kindly  examine  our 
announcement  on  page  214,  since  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  again  find  space  to 
present  it. 


§2,800  worth  of  Rural  presents  going, 
going  to  subscribers  for  tbe  largest  clubs. 
There  are  more  presents  (321)  offered  than 
we  shall  receive  clubs,  so  that  all  will 
positively  receive  presents  for  (heir  efforts 
— and  we  can  assure  our  Iriends  the  pres¬ 
ents  will  doubly  repay  their  efforts.  See 
page  214. 

- - 

Of  the  60  kinds  of  new  potatoes  tested 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  season,  Del- 
monico.  Home  Comfort,  Late  Hoosier  or 
.McCormick,  Montreal  and  Green  Mountain 
are  the  best  keepers.  Of  the  older  kinds, 
Early  Mayflower  is  the  best.  Ot  the  still 
older  kinds  we  should  select  the  White 
Star  as  the  best  keeper. 


Soon  every  horse  will  be  wanted  to  do 
bis  utmost  in  order  to  get  the  crops  into 
the  ground  promptly  on  time ;  a  little  extra 
care  and  feed  now  will  put  them  in  prime 
condition,  and  be  money  well  invested. 
If  there  is  no  light  work  for  them  to  do  to 
toughen  their  necks  and  shoulders,  a  good 
rubbing  every  day  with  a  corn-cob  may 
save  a  bad  collar-gall. 


Three  different  posters ;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution ;  the  offer 
of  §2,800  in  presents  to  subscxibers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  also  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


A  friend  from  Leetes  Island,  Conn., 
writes  us  that  be  is  not  convinced  that  it 
would  be  any  Jess  work  to  dig  potatoes 
under  level  than  hill  culture.  No,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  level  culture, 
the  labor  of  digging  is  increased,  while 
we  do  not  see  that  any  of  our  present  po¬ 
tato  diggers  can  be  U8ea. 


We  don’t  want  our  readers  to  forget 
that  we  were  the  first  to  find  out  that 
Buhach  blown  upon  lose-bugs  destroys 
them — a  discovery  that  should  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  rose-growers  and 
vineyardists.  If  we  were  not  the  discov¬ 
erers,  let  those  who  were  prove  it,  that 
we  may  give  them  the  credit,  which  at 
present  the  Rural  appropriates. 


We  want  all  of  our  friends  to  read  the 
Rural’s  catalogue  notices.  They  will  be 
continued  next  week.  Few  journals  re¬ 
view  catalogues  as  we  do;  few,  indeed, 
are  by  experience  as  well  enabled  to  do  so 
with  a  just  discrimination  as  to  the  value 
of  the  plants,  implements  or  other  farm 
or  horticultural  articles  offered  for  sale. 
We  never  praise  anything  unless  we  know 
it  to  be  praiseworthy. 

If  Minnesota  has  a  man  who  has  done 
a  noble  act  and  of  whom  she  should  be 
justly  proud,  that  man  is  Charles  J. 
Wright,  of  Fergus  Falls.  He  has  ju9t 
sent  us  a  list  of  188  names  of  Minnesota 
farmers,  and  accompanied  it  with  his  check 


and  asks  us  to  send  the  Rural  N  ew- 
Yorker  one  year  with  its  Free  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  as  a  present  to  each.  Such  a 
man  is  an  honor  to  any  country  aud  de¬ 
serves  this  public  commendation.  The 
influence  of  such  an  act  shall  live  for 
ever — God  bless  and  prosper  him  I 
- - 

In  hiring  help  on  the  farm  look  well  to 
their  habits;  a  smoker  is  liable  to  burn 
your  buildings ;  a  careless  man  will 
waste  and  destroy  twice  bis  wages;  a 
passionate  man  will  spoil  your  horses  and 
cows  and  break  more  than  he  earns;  a 
drone  will  annoy  you  to  death  ;  an 
immoral  man  will  corrupt  the  nrnds  of 
your  children;  a  careful,  high-minded, 
thinking  man  will  make  your  labors  light, 
will  look  after  your  interests  and  will 
earn  his  money,  whatever  you  pay  him. 
Those  shun  at  any  price;  this  seek  early, 
and  when  you  have  found  him,  keep  him 
as  long  as  you  can  !  He  is  a  jewel  of  the 
first  water,  und  hard  to  replace. 


What  We  So  Much  Like. —  My 
subscription  to  the  Rural  expired  last 
month  with  number  1827.  I  did  not  renew, 
from  the  fact  that  a  friend  sent  me  another 
weekly  agricultural  journal,  (costing 
$2  50)  with  a  year’s  subscription  paid  up. 
I  thought  this  would  answer  in  place  of 
the  Rural;  but  it  proved  unsatisfactory, 
in  that  relation,  both  to  my  family  and 
myself.  It  seems  the  Rural  has  made 
itself  a  necessity  with  us.  I  renew  and 
also  send  you  the  money  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scribers  whom  I  secured  by  giving  the 
Rural  such  a  high  reputation  which  I 
think  it  deserves.  j.  p.  b. 

Greencastle,  Pa. 

A  WORD  TO  SHEEP  OWNERS. 

These  are  momentous  days  to  the 
sheep  keeper  and  he  ill  understands  his 
business  who  does  not  prepare  his  ewes 
for  successful  parturition,  unless,  indeed, 
he  has  been  wise  enough  to  have  so  kept 
them  all  Winter.  There  are  few  flocks 
kept  by  average  farmers,  which  do  not 
suffer  an  annual  loss  of  one-tenth,  or  more, 
of  the  lambs,  and  too  often,  of  many  of 
the  mothers  as  well,  and  this  mostly  be¬ 
cause  tbe  ewes  are  too  thin  to  produce  a 
strong  lamb,  or  to  afford  sufficient  milk 
for  his  sustenance.  This  course  is  not 
only  subversive  of  all  profit  from  the 
flock;  but  it  is  an  inhuman  treatment  of 
Ihe  sheep.  The  sheep  should  have  been 
so  fed  all  Winter  as  to  have  maintained 
their  autumnal  condition  ;  but  if  they 
have  not,  they  should  at  once  receive  ex¬ 
tra  care.  They  should  now  receive  a 
daily  allowance  of  corn,  and  bran  or  oil 
meal,  and  a  few  roots  of  some  kind.  A 
few  potatoes,  if  no  other  succulent  food 
is  accessible,  are  worth  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  per  bushel, to  be  fed  to  the  ewes  for  a 
month  before  yeaning  time.  They  loosen 
the  bowels,  cool  the  system,  start  a  flow 
of  milk  and  prevent  any  tendency  to 
feverishness.  Humanity,  thrift,  and  a 
clear  conscience  demand,  that  good  care  be 
now  taken  of  the  sheep  1 


THE  OKLAHOMA  BOOMERS. 

The  Oklahoma  boomers,  1,100  strong, 
according  to  some  reports,  are  still  loiter¬ 
ing  about  Arkansas  City,  although  many 
are  said  to  have  returned  home,  discour¬ 
aged  both  by  President  Cleveland's  late 
proclamation  forbidding  an  advance  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  by  the  resolute 
attitude  ot  the  United  States  troops  that 
are  prepared  to  resist  their  march  to  the 
coveted  goal.  The  “colonists”  are  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  which  they  insist  is  fav¬ 
oring  the  large  cattle  companies  to  the 
injury  of  the  ordinary  settlers.  Tbe  best 
information  shows  that  over  400.000  bead 
of  cattle  are  grazed  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  owned  by  large  capitalists 
and  syndicates,  among  whom  are  Berry 
Bros.,  Burke  &  Martin,  Fitzgerald  Bros., 
the  McClellan  Cattle  Company,  the  Wy¬ 
eth  Cattle  Company,  Hewma  &  Titus, 
Williams  Bros.,  the-  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  B.  H.  Campbell.  J.  Saunderson, 
tbe  Belle  Plain  Cattle  Company,  the  John 
Purcell  Butter  Company,  and  others.  This 
baa  been  absolutely  denied  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior;  but  there  is  now  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 
All  parts  of  Oklahoma  are  occupied  by 
the  herds  of  some  of  these,  which  pasture 
gratis  in  the  disputed  region,  while  for 
the  land  occupied  by  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  Territory  a  small  rent  is  paid  to  the 
Indians.  The  privileges  of  these  wealthy 
and  highly  influential  parties  would,  of 
course,  be  curtailed  by  the  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  boomers,  aud  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  preventing  the  advance  of  the 
colonist  by  the  use  of  United  States  troops, 
was  for  their  protection  more  than  for 


any  other  reason.  The  boomers  insist  that 
the  syndicates  shall  be  expelled  from  tbe 
Territory,  and  refuse  to  disperse  till  this 
demand  shall  be  complied  with.  Is  it 
unreasonable? 


LIFE,  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 

To  merely  exist  is  not  all  of  life;  we 
were  made  for  something  more  than  mere 
food  consumers.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a 
stomach,  so  has  tbe  oyster;  we  have  a 
surface  that  must  be  clothed,  so  has  the 
oyster;  but  God  iti  giving  us  attributes 
beyond  and  higher  than  those  of  the  oys¬ 
ter,  never  intended  we  should,  line  the 
oyster,  be  content  in  merely  filling  our 
stomachs  aud  clothing  our  bodies.  We 
have  intellects  to  improve,  and  were  made 
for  happiness  here  and  hereafter — an  ag¬ 
gressive,  progressive  happiness,  not  a 
mere  negative  happiness,  like  that  of  the 
clam  or  oyster.  In  making  the  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  sustain  our  bodies, 
God  put  into  them  pleasant  flavors,  to  af¬ 
ford  us  pleasure  in  satisfying  our  necessi¬ 
ties.  But  He  so  made  us  that  we  derive 
much  more  happiness  through  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  smelling,  than  through  the 
mere  alimentary  organs,  and  He  made  tbe 
flowers  as  well  as  the  fruits.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  to  have  made  the  apple 
to  grow  without  a  bloom  as  to  have  made 
the  apple  blossom  the  most  beautiful 
among  floweis,  and  to  have  filled  it  with 
a  fragrance  inimitable,  and  He  made  this 
beaufy  and  this  fragrance  for  a  purpose  as 
certainly  as  He  made  the  fruit.  He  never 
works  in  vain,  and,  no  doubt,  clothed  the 
flowers  with  beauty  on  purpose  to  afford 
happiness  to  man  through  the  eye;  and 
breathed  into  them  the  fragrance  of  His 
own  breath  to  give  us  pleasure  through 
the  organs  of  smell. 

The  man  who  neglects  to  surround  his 
home  with  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  does  not  properly  appre 
ciate  God’s  goodness  or  his  own  high 
privileges,  and  is  not  doing  his  whole 
duty  to  his  family.  It  is  every  man’s  duty 
to  provide  those  things  that  are  within 
his  means,  which  will  make  his  home 
pleasant  and  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  he  that  does  not 
is  robbing  them  as  effectually  as  though  he 
withheld  a  portion  of  their  needed  food 
or  raiment,  and  there  is  nothing  so  cheap, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  pleasures  and 
enjoyment  of  home  as  flowers. 

Dear  friends,  will  you  not  carefully 
consider  this  matter  and  not  let  another 
year  go  by  without  an  effort  to  surround 
your  homes  with  these  sweet  messengers 
of  God’s  love.  Remember,  that  when 
we  are  pleading  for  the  home,  we  are 
pleading  for  what  should  be  to  every 
one,  no  matter  how  humble,  the  dearest 
spot  this  side  of  heaven.  God  pity  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  has  not  a 
pleasant,  happy  home. 


POPULAR  GULLIBILITY. 

Faith  in  the  inexhaustible  gullibility  of 
the  masses  is  the  capital  of  hundreds  of 
swindlers  and  the  foundation  of  tbe  for¬ 
tunes  of  many  of  them.  From  the  success 
that  has  attended  many  swindling 
schemes,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
project  so  wild  or  preposterous  that  will 
not  secure  dupes,  if  plausibly  represented. 
Not  long  since  an  audacious  adventurer 
advertised  for  subscriptions  to  an  enter¬ 
prise,  tbe  nature  of  which  was  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  for  a  certain  time,  aud  actually 
made  over  §20,000  by  the  plan.  The 
other  day  a  fellow  was  arrested  here  for 
doing  an  extensive  business  by  advertis¬ 
ing  all  maimer  of  enticing  things  to  be 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps,  to 
pay  for  packing,  etc.  Usually  advertising 
imposters  send  something,  however 
fraudulent  in  return,  for  the  stamps ;  this 
genius,  however,  merely  pocketed  the 
stamps,  and  did  not  even  answer  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  although  so  reckless  a  swindler 
ought  to  have  come  to  grief  in  a  short 
time,  this  fellow  seeuos  to  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  profits  by  bis  audacity  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  He  never  paid  the  newspa 
pers  a  cent  for  advertising;  for  with  the 
advertisement  he  gave  references  to  other 
aliases  of  his  own,  aod  he  himself  an¬ 
swered  all  inquiries  as  to  his  character. 

Another  rascal  much  of  the  same  stripe, 
whom  we  have  several  times  denounced 
under  one  or  other  of  his  aliases ,  has  just 
been  publicly  exposed  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  doing  a  driving  business  under 
the  names  of  The  Call  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  alias  J,  B.  Gaylord,  alias  F.  L. 
Stearns  &  Co,,  alias  E.  It.  Webber  &  Co., 
alias  J.  B,  Gaylord  &  Co.  The  Post- 
Office  authorities  have  refused  to  deliver 
to  him  the  mail  of  the  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  until  he  is  identified  us  its  “repre¬ 
sentative;”  but  he  still  is,  every  day,  get¬ 
ting  bushels  of  letters  with  remittances, 
as  the  representative  of  the  other  bogus 


concerns.  The  Call  P.  Co.  offered  the 
R.  M.  &  Co.  Standard  Cyclopedia,  “worth 
§5  for  35  ceots,”  got  it  advertised  in  sev¬ 
eral  “reputable”  papers  to  which  it  has  not 
paid  a  cent,  and  obtained  piles  of  orders 
from  greedy  nincompoops  in  all  partsof  the 
country.  The  mail  it  appears  is  received 
through  a  slit  in  the  door  of  a  dark, 
dirty  little  room  which  is  used  as  a  bed¬ 
room,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  in¬ 
terview  or  find  Gaylord  in  any  of  his  char¬ 
acters. 

So  heavy  was  the  business  of  the  “Com¬ 
pany”  that  over  500  letters  accumulated 
during  the  first  three  days  after  the  stop¬ 
page  of  the  mails,  and  this  swindle  was 
not  advertised  one-tenth  so  widely  as 
several  newspaper  frauds  not  a  whit 
less  glaring.  The  “Cyclopedia”  is  a 
wretched  catch-penny  affair  dear  at  ten 
cents.  As  W ebber  &  Co. ,  Gaylord  scatters 
abroad  gaudily  illustrated  circulars  of 
cheap  jewelry;  as  SteariiB  &  Co  ,  he 
handles  patents  and  is  a  general  manu¬ 
facturer  with  unlimited  capital;  as  Gay¬ 
lord  &  Co.,  he  is  a  general  agent  or 
commission  man,  and  in  any  character  he 
is  always  ready  to  certify  by  mail  to  the 
high  standing  and  exemplary  nature  of 
the  other  concerns  he  represents.  He  has 
been  bamboozling  the  public,  especially 
the  agricultural  part  of  it,  for  months 
under  the  above  names;  but  he  has  been 
“operating”  for  years  in  Chicago  under  a 
long  list  of  other  aliases,  which  he  sheds 
readily  whenever  his  rascality  has  made 
any  of  them  notorious.  Shouldn’t  some 
law  be  devised  which  would  put  an  end 
to  such  outrageous  practices?  Or  are  the 
idiots  who  patronize  such  barefaced 
frauds  unworthy  of  any  consideration  or 
protecrion? 

The  rogues  who  engineer  such  schemes 
rely  on  the  desire  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  to  get  much  for  little.  They 
know  that  the  greed  of  gain  often  obscures 
the  judgment  even  of  those  who  are  not. 
naturally  idiots,  and  that  though  all  cool- 
headed  business  men  suspect  all  offers  of 
this  kind,  there  are  always  plenty  to  spring 
at  any  bait, if  it  is  only  gaudy  and  glitter¬ 
ing  enough.  In  the  past  the  Rural  has 
been  careful  to  caution  its  readers  against 
all  humbugs  and  swindlers;  in  the  future 
it  will  devote  even  more  attention  than 
heretofore  to  the  exposure  of  rascality  of 
this  stripe.  It  should  he  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  in  exposing  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  one  case,  we  wish  to  warn  our 
friends  against  all  schemes  of  the  same 
Bort;  for  among  all  the6e  different  lines  of 
swindling  there  is  a  strong  family  re¬ 
semblance. 


BKBJVITIEB. 


It  is  the  foolishest  kind  of  folly  to  skin  the 
land  that  we  may  put  a  few  more  dollars  at 
interest. 

American  agriculture  20  years  hence  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  training  we  now  give  our 
BOVS. 

There  is  one  of  them  for  you  if  you  will 
send  us  a  club;  we  mean  odb  of  the  82,800.00 
worth  of  presents,  321  in  unml>er. 

Is  it  policy  to  dwarf  the  intellects  of  the 
future  fanners  that  we  may  squeeze  a  few 
more  dollars  out  of  their  labor?  Think  of  it, 
fathers. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  Rural  sub¬ 
scribers  having  a  borne  without  flowers,  for 
the  packet  of  “Garden  Treasures"  is  sufficient 
to  change  the  bleakest  log  hovel  into  a  flower- 
embowered  and  vine  dad  cot. 

If  you  will  plant  a  few  evergreen  trees 
about  your  homes,  of  the  best  kinds  adapted 
to  your  climate,  we  are  confident  vou  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  it.  Evergreen 
trees  cheer  the  Winter,  aud  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  Summer  as  welL 

One  of  our  nine  Wvnudotte  hens  broke  her 
neck  in  jumping  from  a  high  nest.  She  was 
killed  and  eaten.  The  flesh  is  white,  juicy 
and  extremely  tender — the  bones  small.  In 
these  respects  the  Wyaudottes  are  decidedly 
superior  to  tbe  Plymouth  Rocks. 

If  ever  the  cows  need  extra  care  it  is  now, 
just  before  and  at  calving  time  They  should 
daily  have  a  little  succulent,  cooling  food — a 
few  potatoes  if  nothing  else  is  provided,  also 
a  little  bran  or  middlings.  Their  udders 
should  lie  also  watched  and  milked,  if  too 
much  distended  It  is  much  better  to  milk 
them  than  have  them  suffer. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  seen  within  a 
few  days  an  advertisement — and  a  costly  one 
too— of  blackberries  in  English  journals.  It 
is  of  the  new  blackberry,  the  Wilson  Junior. 
The  illustration  shows  berries  of  immense  size 
— SW  inches  in  circumference.  This  Wilson 
Junior  is  much  like  the  old  Wilson  and  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  it.  In  suitable  places  It  produces  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  early  berries,  though,  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  it  is  not  hardy. 

On  April'15,  an  Industrial  Convention  will 
be  held  at  Richmond,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society,  to 
discuss  the  best  and  most  practicable  means  of 
furthering  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society, 
Messrs.  R.  V.  Gaines,  W  C.  Wickham  aud  A. 
S.  Buford,  in  their  address  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  call  attention  to  the  losses  of  the 
State  by  large  emigration  from  it  to  other 
States.  Good  results  uro  likely  to  arise  from 
tbe  proposed  convention. 
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SELECTION  OF  GRAPES. 

OPINIONS  OF  EXPERIENCED  VINE- 
YARDISTS  OF  17  STATES. 

THE  BEST  GRAPES  FOR  HOME  AND 
MARKET— RED,  WHITE  AND 
BLACK. 

The  following  answers  are  giveu  to  the 
Rura.l’s  questions:  “  What  two  grape  vines 
each  of  black,  red,  and  white  for  home  use 
would  you  select  ?  What  two  of  each  for  mar¬ 
ket  ? 

From  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester, 

Mass. : 

For  Home  Use — Black :  Barry  and  W llder. 
Red:  Brighton  and  Lindley.  White:  Duchess 
and  Prentiss. 

For  Market. — Black:  Concord  aud  Moore’s. 
Red:  Brighton  and  Lindley.  White:  Niagara 
and  Prentiss. 

From  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

I  would  name  the  following  varieties  of 
grapes  as  the  best 
for  this  locality: 

For  Home  Use— 

Black:  Eumelan, 

Worden.  Red:  Ro¬ 
chester,  Gaertner. 

White:  Duchess, 

Rebecca. 

For  Market — 

Black:  Concord, 

Barry.  Red :  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Gaertner. 

White:  Lady,  Nia¬ 
gara. 

From  P.  J.  Berck- 

mans,  Augusta, 

Ga: 

Presuming  that 
your  query  as  to 
the  most  desirable 
varieties  of  grapes 
for  table  and  mar¬ 
ket  has  reference 
to  the  middle  sec¬ 
tions  of  Georgia 
and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  only,  and  not 
to  sections  further 
north,  I  would 
name  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  hest: 

For  Home  Use — 

White:  Triumph, 

Peter  Wylie.  Red: 

Delaware,  Brigh 
ton.  Black:  Wor¬ 
den,  Wilder. 

For  Market — 

White:  Hum¬ 

boldt,  Maxataw- 
ney.  Red:  Dela¬ 
ware,  Diana. 

Black:  Concord, 

Ives. 

From  Pres.  T.  T. 

Lyon,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich: 

I  must  premise 
that  I  am  but 
slightly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  many  of 
the  promising  new 
grapes,  and  hence 
cannot  venture  to 
name  some  varie 
ties  which,  upon 
farther  experi¬ 
ence,  may  prove  eminently  worthy.  With 
my  present  experience,  I  would  name  the 
following  ns  the  most  desirable  in  Southern 
Michigan: 

For  Home  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden.  Red:  Delaware  aud  Brighton. 
White:  Lady  aud  Prentiss  or  Niagara. 

For  Market — Black:  Moore’s  and  Concord. 
Red:  Brighton  and  Salem.  White:  Niagara 
aud  Poeklington. 

From  J.  P.  Hayward,  Ashby,  Mass. 

1  don’t  know  two  of  each  variety  of  grapes 
that  do  well  enough  and  sell  well  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  recommendation,  so  I  say: 

For  Home  Use — Concord  and  Moore’s  Early, 
Delaware,  Massasoit,  Niagara  and  Rebecca. 

For  Market — Concord  and  Niagara. 

1  have  most  of  the  new  whites;  but  the 
Niagara  is  by  far  the  best,  judging  from  one 
year's  fruiting. 

From  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. : 

1  would  name  as  the  best  grapes  (two  each 
of  different  colors)  as  follows: 

For  Home  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early  and 
Wilder  (would  name  Worden  were  it  not  an 
early  grape,  and  ripening  shortly  after  Moore’s 
Early).  White:  El  Dorado  and  Poeklington. 


Red:  Brighton  and  Poughkeepsie  Red.  (If 
in  a  locality  where  Catawba  will  grow  well,  I 
would  recommend  it  as  the  best  red  grape, 
ripening  late  for  the  borne  garden.) 

For  Market — Black:  Champion  and  Wor¬ 
den.  White:  Lady  and  Poeklington.  Red: 
Wyoming  Red  and  Brighton. 

From  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.: 

For  Home  Use. — I  would  select  two  grapes 
of  each  sort:  Brighton  aud  Jefferson  for  red; 
Lady  and  Duchess  for  white,  aud  Early  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Worden  for  black. 

For  Market—  Here  ia  New  England,  I  would 
choose  Wyoming  Red  and  Brighton  for  red; 
Niagara  and  another  Niagara  for  white,  and 
Moore’s  Early  and  Worden  for  black. 

From  J.  B.  Rogers,  Milburn,  N  J. : 

For  Home  Use— Black:  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden.  Red:  Brighton  and  Jefferson. 
White:  Lady  Washington  and  Goethe. 

For  Market — Black:  Worden  and  Wilder, 
R,ed:  Brighton  and  Massasoit.  White:  Lady 
Washington  and  Poeklington, 

From  E.  H.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 

For  Family  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden.  White:  Lady,  Lady  Washington. 
Red-  Brighton,  Jefferson. 

For  Market — Black:  Moore's  Early  and 


White:  I  have  found  nothing  that  will  pay. 
I  hope  the  Niagara  will.  Red:  Brighton. 
Moore’s  Early  is  good ;  ripe  the  last  of  August, 
but  it  has  not  proved  productive  enough  to  be 
profitable;  have  fruited  it  three  years.  Aga¬ 
wam  is  a  very  tine  grape;  but  is  not  hardy 
with  us,  requiring  protection;  and  it  is 
troubled  with  mildew,  so  that  we  do  not  often 
get  a  fair  bunch. 

From  G.  E.  Ryckman,  Brockton,  N.  Y. : 

For  grapes  grown  here  I  would  select: 

For  Family  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early  and 
Worden.  Red:  Delaware  and  Catawba. 
White:  Lady  and  Niagara. 

For  Market — Moore’s  Early  and  Worden. 
The  Worden  for  its  earliness  and  quality. 
Red:  Delaware  and  Catawba.  White:  Nia¬ 
gara,  which  excels  all  other  white  grapes 
grown  here  for  hardiness,  prolific  bearing, 
and  excellent  shipping  qualities.  It  is  the 
only  white  grape  which  has  been  tested  here 
which  I  would  recommend  for  general  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  many  new  varieties,  some  of 
which  possess  merit,  which  have  not  been 
tested  here,  that  will  perhaps  excell  those 
older  ones  I  have  tested.  I  know  of  several 
varieties  which  are  promising,  yet  until  they 
are  grown  here  we  can  not  recommend  them. 
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Worden.  White:  Niagara  and  Poeklington. 
Red:  Woodruff  and  Vergeuues. 

In  the  above  list,  for  family  use  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  quality  aud  hardiness;  for  market, 
hardiness,  size,  and  general  attractiveness. 
From  A.  M.  Smith,  Ontario.  Canada: 

My  preference  would  be: 

For  Family  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early  aud 
Rogers’s  No,  41  (Herbert).  Red:  Lindley  and 
Vergennes.  White:  Jessica  and  Niagara. 

For  Market — Black:  Worden  and  Concord. 
Red;  Brighton  aud  Vergennes.  White:  Nia¬ 
gara  and  Duchess. 

From  Skc’y  D.  W.  Beadle,  Ontario,  Canada  : 

For  Family  Use  in  our  Canadian  climate  I 
would  select,  of  the  black  varieties  which  I 
have  tested.  Early  Victor  and  Concord;  of 
the  red,  Brighton  and  Delaware;  of  the  white, 
Jessica  and  Lady. 

For  Market—  Champion  and  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Lindley,  Jessica  and  Niagara. 

From  A.  C.  Sabin,  Glen  wood,  Iowa.; 

My  choice  of  vines  is  as  follows: 

For  Family  Use— Black:  Worden  and  Wil¬ 
der.  White:  Lady  aud  Lady  Washington. 
Red:  Agawam  and  Brighton. 

For  Market — Black:  Worden  and  Concord. 


We  have  one  old  variety  whose  quality,  when 
perfect,  can  hardly  be  surpassed— that  is,  the 
Iona.  It  is  said  that  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  people  are  grafting  it  on  the  Con¬ 
cord  with  success.  If  that  eau  be  done  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  cun  in  this  way  be  secured. 
Then  I  would  place  Iona  at  the  head  of  all 
red  grapes. 

From  J.  W.  Johnson,  Campbellford,  Ontario, 

Canada: 

For  Family  Use-  or  Market — I  prefer,  for 
black,  Early  Victor  and  Worden,  m  the  order 
nacned.  Rogers’s  No.  19  (Merrimac),  and  89 
(Aminia)  would  be  next.  For  the  two  best 
red  grapes,  1  place  Delaware  aud  Rogers’s  No. 
9  (Lindley)  at  the  head  for  either  home  use  or 
market,  in  the  order  named.  Rogers’s  No.  3 
(Massasoit)  and  Brighton  would  be  next.  Nia¬ 
gara  is  away  ahead  of  all  other  white  grapes 
here  for  either  home  use  or  market.  Lady  is 
secoud;  while  Naomi  and  Preutiss  come  next. 
All  the  above  are  healthy,  aud  ripen  well  here. 
From  Pres.  Silas  Wilson,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

I  submit  the  followiug: 

For  Family  Use — Black:  Worden  and  Con¬ 
cord.  Red:  Brighton  and  Vergeuues.  White: 
Niagara  and  Poeklington. 


For  Market — Black:  Worden  and  Concord. 
Red.-  Brighton  and  Agawam  (Rogers’s  No. 
15).  White;  Niagara  and  Poeklington. 

This  list  would  not  apply  to  the  North  west, 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  as  the  Brighton 
does  not  succeed  well  here.  Like  most  other 
hybrids,  it  has  too  delicate  a  constitution  to 
withstand  our  dry,  hot  Summers.  There  are 
many  new  grapes  of  great  promise,  among 
which  I  might  mention  the  Empire  State, 
whose  parentage,  as  claimed  by  its  originator, 
is  Vitis  Labrusca  and  Vitis  riparia.  Grapes 
of  this  parentage  will  prove  great  acquisitions 
to  the  North  west  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

From  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas: 

For  this  region,  where  rot  is  very  destructive 
to  many  kinds,  the  following  is  my  choice  for 
two  of  each  sort  among  black,  red,  and  white 
grapes: 

For  Family  Use — Black:  1.  Moore’s  Early, 
Black  Eagle,  if  it  did  not  rot;  2.  Concord; 
Highland,  late,  if  bagged  to  keep  off  rot.  Red: 
Delaware  or  Bercbmans,  for  early;  Lindley 
aud  Brighton  excellent,  if  bagged;  2,  Goethe 
(Rogers’s  No,  7t,  Jefferson,  or  Herbemont  pro¬ 
mising,  if  it  does  not  get  to  rotting  too  much. 
White:  l  Lady  or  Peter  Wylie,  for  early,  or 
Missouri.Riesling;  2.  Triumph, "for  late. 

For  Market — 
Black:  1.  Cham¬ 
pion  or  Moore’s 
Early;  2.  Ives. 
Red:  1.  Perkins  or 
Delaware,  for 
early :  2.  Diana  or 
Goethe,  for  late. 
WKite:  1.  Martha 
or  White  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  for  early;  2. 
Triumph,  for  late. 

For  Wine — Nor- 
tou’s  Va.;  (Cyn- 
thiana,  its  twin 
sister),  Ives,  Her¬ 
bemont,  Delaware, 
Langendorf’s 
White  Norton. 

The  two  of  each 
color  numbered 
would  probably  be 
most  profitable  in 
regular  vineyard 
culture,  without 
sacking;  but  by  a 
little  extra  expense 
in  sacking  early, 
when  the  young 
grapes  are  not  lar¬ 
ger  than  goose- 
shot,  the  finer  va¬ 
rieties,  named 
after  those  num¬ 
bered  among  table 
grapes  or  those  for 
“Home  Use,” 
would  probably 
repay  attention. 
Duchess,  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  to  say.  is  sickly 
aud  rots  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  do  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Irving 
and  Excelsior. 
Brighton  would  be 
remarkably  fine 
were  it  not  for  the 
rot  that  destroys  it. 
Elvira  would  be  a 
noble  gem,  only  it 
cracks.  Noah  rots 
and  drops.  Con¬ 
cord  rote  more  or 
less,  still  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Pock- 
lington  is  very 
late,  coarse,  “foxy,”  and  rots  and  drops  badly, 
White  Ann  Arbor  is  earlier  aud  better  than 
Martha,  and  it  has  rotted  but  little  so  far. 
Early  Victor  rots  quite  badly,  aud  is  too  small 
in  berry  for  a  black  market  kind;  it  ripens 
with  Concord,  but  is  of  better  quality  and  very 
prolific. 

From  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio; 

For  Family  Use — For  my  own  locality,  from 
the  black  grapes,  I  should  select,  if  confiued 
to  two  varieties,  Early  Victor  aud  Worden, 
as  being  fairly  good,  hardy,  and  healthy,  and 
with  moderate  care  likely  to  be  regularly 
and  abuudautly  productive. 

For  Market— The  same  selection  would,  per¬ 
haps,  do  os  well  as  any  other;  but  on  account 
of  its  larger  size  and  more  showy  appearance, 
it  might  be  preferable  to  plant  Moore's  Early 
instead  of  Early  Victor,  though  it  is  not  as 
good  in  quality;  aud  when  the  cost  of  plants 
is  an  object,  Concord  might  be  substituted 
for  Worden,  as  a  market  grape.  As  a  maket 
variety  tlnre  is  not  sufficient  difference  be¬ 
tween  Concord  and  Worden  to  be  recognized 
by  general  purchasers,  the  principal  advan¬ 
tage  being  the  ripening  of  the  Worden  a  few 
days  earlier. 
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For  red  grapes  for  the  family,  my  first  selec¬ 
tion,  with  my  present  impressions,  would  be 
Delaware  and  Vergennes  for  fine  quality  and 
bardiuess  in  Winter,  as  well  as  productiveness. 
The  Delaware,  however,  is  subject  to  mildew 
of  the  foliage  in  unfavorable  seasons,  auddoes 
much  better  when  planted  on  or  near  tbe 
walls  or  sides  of  buildings,  or  when  sheltered 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  For  a 
less  rigorous  climate,  where  the  thermometer 
does  not  mark  more  than  81  or  101  degrees 
below  zero,  or  where  planters  will  prune  in 
Autumn  and  give  winter  protection.  I  would 
perhaps  substitute  Brighton  and  Jefferson, 
though  the  latter  is  rather  late  iu  ripening, 
and  both  are  liable  to  have  their  fruit-buds 
kill'd  in  severe  Winters. 

For  Market — Wherever  they  can  be  growD 
successfully,  I  regard  the  Delaware  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  as  among  the  best  red  grapes.  But 
where  they  do  not  succeed,  those  named  for 
family  use  would  be  equally  good  for  market. 
Selections  also  might  be  made  from  Rogers's 
red  hybrids,  Agawam,  Massasoit,  Lindley,  or 
Salem,  which  succeed  well  in  many  places, 
and  are  showy,  of  good  quality,  and  produc¬ 
tive. 

For  Family  Use— For  two  white  grapes,  se¬ 
lecting  from  older  and  well  tested  varieties,  for 
general  health,  hardiness,  and  productiveness, 
1  should  plant  Lady  and  Martha.  For  more 
favorable  locations,  or  where  winter  protec¬ 
tion  could  be  given,  I  should  prefer  Duchessor 
Prentiss  to  tbe  Martha,  though  tbe  latter  has 
not  proven  hardy  or  healthy  enough  in  foliage 
and  growth  to  be  recommended  here.  An¬ 
toinette,  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Miner’s  seedlings, 
has  a  healthy  vine,  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
bears  well,  generally.  It  has  medium  sized 
clusters,  and  large  berries,  and  is  of  fair 
quality,  ripening  about  with  the  Concord.  In 
some  seasons  it  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
aud  appeared  very  promising  for  a  profitable 
market  grape.  The  past  season,  however,  it 
snowed  too  much  disposition  to  fall  from  tbe 
cluster,  especially  if  over  ripe.  After  fruit 
ing  it  tor  two  seasons,  1  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  Pocklington  may  prove  valu¬ 
able  for  a  market  grape  where  it  will  ripen 
perfectly,  its  period  being  a  week  later  than 
that  of  the  Coucord.  It  seems  a  very  valu¬ 
able  vine,  with  foliage  of  Concord  type,  and 
old  and  well-established  vines  bear  very  large 
and  handsome  clusters;  and,  though  the 
flavor  is  somewhat  foxy,  when  well  ripened, 
tbe  grape  is,  to  my  taste,  richer  and  finer  than 
tbe  Concord.  It  also  bears  handling  better, 
and  keeps  in  good  condition  much  longer  after 
being  gathered. 

The  two  new  white  grapes,  Empire  State 
and  Niagara,  1  consider  worthy  of  remark  in 
this  connection,  for  they  interest  me,  and  they 
are  also  destined  to  be  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  tbe  grape-growing  public.  As  an 
amateur,  I  would  plant  them  in  preference  to 
any  otners.  I  had  an  opportunity  last  Sep 
tember  of  testing  them  together  with  tbe 
Pocklington  They  were  sent  me  about  the 
same  time,  all  grown  iu  the  State  of  New 
York;  Empire  State  from  Rochester;  Nia 
gara  from  Brocton;  Pocklington  from  Sandy 
Rill.  All  were  very  fine  specimens,  the  best 
I  bad  seen  of  the  respective  varieties.  In  size 
of  berries  and  weight  of  clusters,  Pocklington 
was  the  largest  of  the  three.  In  size  of  berries, 
Niagara  was  next;  while  in  weight  of  clusters 
Empire  State  and  Niagara  averaged  the 
same.  In  quality  and  flavor  Empire  State  was 
to  my  taste  much  finer  and  purer  than  either 
of  the  others,  being  entirely  free  from  foxy 
taste  or  odor.  Both  tbe  others  were  quite 
strong  in  this  respect,  and  were  more  alike  m 
flavor  or  character  than  I  had  supposed.  The 
Pocklington  seemed  to  have  more  sugar,  and 
was  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  the  Niagara, 
while  the  latter  had  more  vinous  acid.  1  have 
grown  Pockliugton  four  years.  Empire  State 
two,  Niagara  not  at  all.  Pockliugton  is 
usually  rather  slender  in  growth  while  young, 
but  healthy  and  hardy  and  increasing  in 
vigor  as  tbe  vines  are  older.  Empire  State  is 
vigorous  iu  growth,  with  perfect  foliage,  and 
very  hardy.  Where  I  have  seen  Niagara 
growing,  it  has  been  generally  vigorous  in 
growth,  with  heavy  foliage.  I  think  it  the 
strongest-growing  vine  of  tbe  three.  1  regard 
them  all  as  worthy  of  extensive  trial,  with 
the  probability  that  all  will  prove  valuable. 

From  S  C.  Satterthwait,  Aiken,  S.  C.: 

For  Family  Use— To  be  planted  here  I 
should  recommend:  Concord,  Wyoming  Red. 
Niagara. 

Fur  Market — Champion  and  Niagara  The 
Scuppernong  proves  valuable  for  both  home 
use  and  market. 

From  O.  J.  Tillson,  Highland,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. : 

I  think  the  best  two  vines  of  black,  red,  and 
white  grapes  for  family  use  are,  Concord  and 
Delaware,  and  Ulster,  Prolific,  Niagara,  and 
Duchess  For  market,  Concord  and  Cham¬ 
pion,  Delaware  and  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Niag 
ara  and  Duchess. 


From  L.  Barms,  Euclid,  O. : 

If  your  soil  is  adapted  for  grapes,  I  should 
advise  you  to  select  as  follows :  Black :  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden.  Red:  Empire  State  an  1 
Brighton  or  Jefferson.  White:  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Niagara  for  either  market  or  home 
use.  All  are  very  fine  table  grapes. 

From  Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  A  me?,  Ia. 

For  Home  Use  and  Market:  Black:  Con- 
Concord  aud  Worden.  White:  Martha  and 
Pockliugton.  Red:  Agawam  and  Salem.  But 
it  is  well  to  note  that  on  tbe  black  drift  soils 
constituting  a  large  part  of  tbe  inland 
prairies,  we  have  no  profitable  white  or  red 
grapes.  On  the  loess  formations  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  tbe  white  and  red  sorts  named  do  fairly 
well. 

From  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt. : 

None  but  tbe  early  sorts  of  grapes  will  ripen 
in  Northern  Vermont: 

Fo?'  Rome  Use — Black:  Eumelan.  Israella, 
(Moore’s  Early  on  trial.)  Red:  Brighton, 
Salem,  (Delaware  tbird  )  White:  Lady,  and 
Pringle’s  Goldeu  Drop.  But  the  whites  seem 
to  be  feeble  growers  here.  Grapes  are  not 
grown  here  for  market. 

From  W.  Phillips,  Grand  Haven,  Mich  : 

For  Home  Use — Black:  Concord  and  Wor¬ 
den.  Red:  Iona  and  Delaware.  White:  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Prentiss. 

For  Market — Black;  Worden  aud  Moore's 
Early.  Red:  Brighton  and  Salem.  White: 
Niagara  and  Prentiss.  The  above  list  is  tbe 
best  for  our  sandy  soil  and  location.  It  is  also 
the  best  for  our  market. 

From  Geo.  M.  High.  Middle  Bass,  O. : 

For  Home  Use—  Worden,  Wilder  (and  would 
include  Isabella  for  canning)  Brighton  aud 
Catawba,  Lady  Washington  aud  Golden  Gem. 

For  Market — W  orden  and  Wilder,Delaware 
and  Catawba.  Though  growing  20  varieties 
of  white  sorts,  I  hare  not  shipped  auy ;  and  so 
far  as  observation  extends,  unle-s  Empire 
State  or  Niagara  proves  better  than  any  I 
have,  a  good  white  grape  is  yet  to  be  brought 
forward. 

From  J.  N.  Stearns,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich  : 

From  my  experience  and  observation  up  to 
this  time,  I  would  select  tbe  following  two 
varieties  of  grapes,  of  each  color,  both  for 
home  and  market.  What  is  the  use  of  plant¬ 
ing  fruit  of  any  kind  even  for  home  use,  if  of 
ever  so  fine  a  quality,  if  it  usually  fails  to  pro 
ducel  I  have  planted  nearly  all  the  white 
grapes  that  have  been  disseminated  within  the 
last  15  years,  and  the  two  I  mention  below, 
are  all  I  would  plant  if  vines  were  given  me: 
Black:  Worden  and  Concord.  Red:  Brighton 
and  Delaware.  White:  Niagara  and  Martha 

From  Samuel  J.  Wells,  Onondaga,  N.  Y.: 

My  selection,  which  is  governed  by  a  Unfit¬ 
ted  knowledge  of  the  newest  varieties,  and 
which  would  be  for  my  immediate  locality, 
would  be: 

For  Home  Us? —Black:  Worden  and  Eume¬ 
lan.  Red:  Delaware  and  Iona.  White:  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Duchess.  I  could  add  others  of  ex 
cellent  quality:  but  for  just  two  of  each  sort 
I  would  select  the  above.  The  only  change  I 
would  make  in  a  selection  of  two  varieties 
each  for  market,  would  be  to  substitute  Con 
cord  for  Eumelan. 

From  G.  Onderdonk,  Victoria,  Texas: 

The  varieties  best  suited  to  the  extreme 
South  would  be  entirely  worthless  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  North  of  the  United  States,  and  vice 
versa.  In  general  terms,  it  is  true  that  there 
is  “no  universal  grape.”  For  each  thermal 
zone  there  should  be  a  separate  list.  We  of 
the  extreme  South  should  plant  Black  July 
aud  Lenoir  for  black  grapes, whether  for  wine, 
table,  or  market.  We  should  plant  Herbe- 
mont  and  Harwood  for  purple,  and  have  no 
red  grape.  For  white  we  have  only  Malaga, 
except  some  new  varieties  not  yet  offered  to 
the  public.  For  one  or  two  degrees  above  us 
there  should  be  planted  Black  July  aud  Lenoir 
for  black;  Herbemont  and  Harwood  for  pur¬ 
ple,  and  Cunningham  for  red,  though  uot 
really  red,  and  Malaga  for  white. 

From  C.  P.  Wheeler,  Temple  N.  H.: 

1  have  vineyards  of  tbe  Niagara  white  grape 
and  the  Concord,  aud  I  am  testing  the  Pren¬ 
tiss,  Duchess,  Pockliugtou,  Worden,  Brighton, 
aud  Delaware.  1  do  not  believe  auy  black 
grape  can  be  found  so  well  adapted  for  this 
section  as  the  Concord ;  and  if  it  can  be  gro  wu 
to  perfection  (as  it  is  by  Dr,  Jabez  Fisher,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  tbe  Haywards,  of  Ashby, 
Mass  ,  and  the  Whitakers,  of  Mason,  N.  H.), 
I  doubt  if  it  can  be  excelled  either  for  market 
or  home  use.  For  red  grapes  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  the  Brighton  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  I  can  report  more  positively  as  to 
white  grapes.  I  am  growing,  successfully, 
the  Niagara,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  bo 
equaled,  either  for  home  use  or  for  market, 
by  any  grape  cultivated  in  America,  black, 
red,  or  white. 

From  8.  Hoyt’s  Son,  New  Cuuaau,  Conn.: 

For  Family  Use— Iu  my  opiuion  the  best 
grapes  are,  Biack:  Worden.  vVbite:  Ducbess. 
Rea:  Brigntou,  Jefferson, 


For  Market  Use — Concord  and  Martha. 

I  suppose  some  for  a  white  grape  would 
name  the  Prentiss,  Niagara,  or  Pocklington. 
Of  these  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  The 
Niagara  1  could  not  buy  to  test.  I  aiu  a  little 
shy  of  it.  although  we  have  it  for  sale.  Poek- 
lingtou  I  find  is  too  late  for  us.  The  Prentiss 
I  fear  is  subject  to  mildew.  I  have  named 
Brighton  and  Jefferson  for  red;  they  both 
bear  excellent  fruit,  but  with  us  they  are  a 
little  apt  to  mildew.  The  Poughkeepsie  is  a 
fine  red  grape,  and  I  guess  it  is  hardy;  but  1 
have  to  test  it.  There  is  no  fiuer  fruit,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  trial  by  every  grape  grower. 
From  Geo.  W.  Lawton,  Lawton,  Micb.: 

I  have  taken  tbe  precaution  to  show  the 
Rural’s  questions  to  several  other  experi¬ 
enced  grape  growers  of  this  place,  aud  got 
their  replies.  We  substantially  agree  except 
as  to  white  grapes,  and  as  to  tnese  I  certainly 
give  you  my  opinion  aud  l  believe  that  of  the 
majority  of  those  consulted. 

It  must,  further,  be  noted  that  we  do  not 
yet  raise  grapes  here  for  wine.  Ours  are  all 
marketed  for  table  use,  and  the  quality  of  this 
f ruit  is  so  bigb  for  tbe  variety  that  fittle  can 
be  judged  of  specimens  grown  elsewhere,  by 
those  grown  here.  Our  vineyards  are  mostly 
on  high,  rolling  ground,  composed  of  sand, 
gravel,  mud  aud  drift — a  very  warm  soil  and 
of  great  depth  We  calculate  on  15  degrees 
below  zero  as  the  lowest  range  of  the  ther 
mometer,  with  Lake  Michigan  (from  which 
we  are  distant,  about  20  miles,  direct  course) 
remaining  open  all  Winter.  If  the  lake  is 
frozen  over,  as  it  has  been  this  year,  we  get 
a  touch  of  the  Manitoba  breeze,  that  retniuds 
us  of  Dakota. 

My  choice  of  varieties  of  grapes,  then,  is: 
Black:  Concord  and  Worden.  Rod:  Delaware 
and  baleen.  White:  Niagara  and  Martha. 
From  P.  M.  Augur,  Middlefield,  Conn.: 

What  two  varieties  of  red,  black  and  white 
grapes  for  home  use,  and  what  for  market* 
In  answeriug  these  questions  I  will  say  for 
red  grapes  for  New  England,  1st,  Brighton. 
It  is  reasonably  hardy,  fairly  productive  and 
of  excellent  quality;  but  it  wants  better  cult¬ 
ure  than  the  Concord,  and  is  itself  better 
Again,  after  reaching  perfection,  it  soon  de¬ 
teriorates,  but  it  is  early  and  indispensuble. 
2nd,  Vergennes,  which  is  a  strong  grower, 
hardy,  productive  and  ripeniug  a  little  later 
than  the  Concord;  but  it  is  a  good  grape,  aud 
a  most  excellent  keeper  Thislast  point  makes 
it  desirable,  so  I  would  select  the  above  two 
both  for  home  use  aud  for  market.  Among 
black  grapes  there  is  a  large  list  of  desirable 
sorts.  I  should  be  slow  to  confine  myself  to 
two;  but  tor  the  masses  I  should  say  for  home 
use  plant  Early  Victor  aud  Worden;  for  mar¬ 
ket,  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord.  The  Early 
Victor  is  hardy,  early,  excellent  and  pro  iuc- 
tive;  but  tbe  berry  and  clusters  are  small  for 
market.  Moore's  Early  is  good,  yet  not  equal 
to  the  Concord  in  productiveness:  but  it  has  a 
large  berry  and  is  so  decidedly  early  as  to  be 
very  desirable  for  market.  The  Worden  for 
home  use  is  superior  to  the  Concord;  but  as  a 
shipper  it  is  uot  so  good,  being  less  perfect  in 
cluster  and  having  a  skin  more  easily  burstiug 
under  pressure. 

I  would  select, among  our  older  white  grapes, 
Lady  for  early,  and  Martha  for  late,  for  either 
h  >me  use  or  market.  Among  the  newer  grapes 
i  incline  to  trust  the  Francis  B.  Hayes  and 
Niagara.  I  am  also  most  favorably  inclined  to¬ 
ward  the  Ulster,  of  Mr.  Cay  wood,  and  believe 
it  will  be  one  of  the  very  best  market  grapes; 
but  we  can  speak  more  confidently  of  all  these 
after  a  trial.  The  Duchess  is  the  very  best  iu 
quality  of  all  tbe  out-door  white  grapes;  hilt 
it  is  inclined  to  be  tender  with  us;  so  is  tbe 
Jefferson,  otherwise  I  would  include  both 
among  tlie  two  in  their  respective  classes. 
Where  people  have  a  small  number  of  vines 
they  want  those  of  known  reliability, 
sell  the  good:  eat  the  best. 

From  Sec.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  Grand 

Rapids,  Micb.: 

There  is  less  difference  between  tbe  mar¬ 
ket  and  family  ideals  lu  grapes  than  iu 
apples  or  pears.  Still  when  we  have  in 
dividual  tastes  to  consider,  of  which  we  have 
definite  knowledge,  the  selection  of  varieties 
may  be  considerably  modified  thereby. 

lu  my  own  selection  of  white  grapes  for 
home  use,  1  should  certainly  discard  the  Ni¬ 
agara  were  1  to  consider  simply  my  own  taste. 
But  the  remainder  of  the  household  especially 
enjoy  a  peculiarity  of  flavor  iu  this  variety, 
that  is  quite  offensive  to  me,  after  the  clusters 
have  been  confined  for  a  little  time. 

So, my  dear  Rural,  please  remember  iu  my 
selection  for  home  use,  I  have  waived  my  own 
preferences,  and  submit  to  the  majority  vote 
of  the  household,  aud  with  very  good  grace, 
knowing  from  experience  that  the  best  devel¬ 
oped  organs  of  taste  do  uot  rest  with  the  bead 
of  the  family. 

In  my  choice  for  market  I  have  a  due 
regard  for  certain  peculiarities  of  soil  about 
ou r  o*n  city,  that  seeoi  to  preclude  the  pro¬ 
fitable  growing  of  certain  varieties  tuat  suc¬ 


ceed  in  other  localities;  and  I  also  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  we  do  not  grow 
enough  grapes  yet  for  our  home  market;  and 
the  special  likes  of  our  own  people  come  into 
the  estimate  of  values. 

For  Home  Use— White:  Lady  and  Niagara. 
Red:  Delaware  and  Brighton.  Biack:  Moore’s 
Early  aud  Coucord. 

Fur  Market — White:  Niagara  aud  Niagara. 
Red:  Brighton  and  Agawam.  Black:  Wor¬ 
den  aud  Concord. 

Last  season  was  the  first  in  which  we  had 
any  quantity  of  Wordens  iu  our  market,  and 
they  were  pretty  well  gone  when  our  Con¬ 
cords  were  ready  to  market.  Please  bear  in 
miud  that  my  judgment  is  somewhat  biased — a 
fact  I  am  very  willing  to  admit,  because  it  is 
formed  as  a  consumer  rather  than  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  vine-grower.  This  is  why  I  named  the 
Delaware  rather  than  the  Champion  or  Per¬ 
kins.  The  latter  two  seem  to  sell  well,  but  I 
never  buy  them,  aud  have  uo  place  for  them  in 
my  owu  rows  of  vines. 

From  Wm.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J. 

The  climate  of  our  section  is  a  very  severe 
test,  aud  of  tbe  red  varieties  we  have  not  as 
yet  found  anything  entirely  satisfactory.  We 
have,  however,  hopes  from  Mr  Cay  wood’s 
seedlings.  Poughkeepsie  Red  aud  Ulster  Proli¬ 
fic.  Of  those  sufficiently  tested,  I  would  name: 

For  Home  Use — Black:  Moore’s  Early,  Con¬ 
cord.  Red:  Brighton,  Jefferson.  White: 
Niagara.  Pocklington. 

For  Market— Black:  Moores  Early.  Cham¬ 
pion.  Red :  Wyoming  Red,  Jefferson.  White: 
Niagara,  Pockliogtun. 

From  J  W.  Prentiss,  Pultney,  N.  Y. : 
TbeRCRALasks  what  two  black.red  and  white 
grapes  for  home  use  and  market  would  1  se¬ 
lect.  The  selection  for  home  use  involves 
only  individual  taste,  aud  is  easily  made.  But 
tastes  differ;  some  prefer  the  Concord  to  any 
other  black  grape;  but  1  object  to  any  grape 
that  carries  the  fox  flavor.  The  only  excuse 
foj*  growing  coarse  fruits  is  that  they  can  be 
grown  where  better  cannot.  As  grapes  of 
high  quality  can  be  grown  round  the  lakes  of 
Ceutral  New  York,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
growing  others. 

.  For  Home  Use — especially  for  Winter — we 
have  no  black  grape  to  take  tbe  place  of  tbe 
old,  and  nearly  discarded  Isabella,  wbeu  pro¬ 
perly  grown.  Tbe  variety,  as  now  grown, 
would  hardly  bereeoguized  by  old  time  grape 
growers.  It  cannot  be  grown  to  perfectior  on 
the  renewal  system  of  trimming  viuos.  The 
Eumelan  is  undoubtedly  our  best  black  table 
grape;  but  as  it  fails  in  fruitiog.  it  is  only 
grown  for  borne  use. 

For  red  grapes,  tbe  Iona  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  we  have;  but  it  baa  never  been  apprecia¬ 
ted  in  the  market.  There  seems  as  much 
fashion  iu  market  grape3as  in  ladies’  bonnets. 
The  Delaware,  one  of  the  best  red  grapes, 
could  hardly  be  sold  iu  New  York  for  enough 
to  pay  transportation  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced;  butiu  Boston  it  was  better  apprecia¬ 
ted.  Now,  however,  in  New  York  it  is  not 
sec  jnd  to  the  Catawba.  I  f  the  J efferson  proves 
a  vineyard  grape,  it  will  take  the  place  of  the 
Iona — it  is  ou  trial,  with  favorable  results. 
For  white  grapes  for  home  use,  the  Empire 
State  for  purity  and  flavor  now  “takes  the 
cake.”  If  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  it  will 
take  high  rank  with  cultivated  tastes.  The 
Duchess  is  a  pure  uud  pleasant  grape— not  as 
rich  as  the  Prentiss.  I  grow  both  for  home 
use  aud  market.  Both  have  admirers;  but 
the  Duchess  has  faults  iu  growing  that  the 
Prentiss  has  not.  I’be  true  quality  of  the 
Prentiss  is  not  yet  known  in  market,  on  ac- 
counlof  its  being  overloaded  beyond  the  power 
of  the  vino  to  perfect  its  fruit.  With  grape- 
growers  on  Crooked  Lake,  the  Coucord  is  the 
only  reliable  black  grape  for  market;  uot  be 
cause  it  is  tbe  best,  but  because  it  sells  the 
best.  But  the  Concord  is  planted  now  only  for 
stock  to  graft  better  varieties  on,  being  a 
strong  grower. 

Tbe  best  red  grapes  for  market  are  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  aud  Delaware.  White  grapes  for  mar¬ 
ket:  Prentiss  and  Duchess.  The  Rebecca 
would  be  preferred  to  the  Duchess,  if  it  could 
bo  grown.  The  Niagara  aud  Pocklington  are 
not  grown  here,  aud  probably  will  uot  be  to 
any  extent;  yet  they  will  always  be  market 
grapes,  as  some  will  prefer  their  peculiar 
flavor;  and  beauty  will  always  have  admirers, 
but  quality  w  ill  eventually  be  required. 

Grape  growing  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Taste  in 
fruit,  as  iu  everything  else,  is  bumg  cultiva¬ 
ted.  New  varieties  '‘to  tlie  manor  born”  will 
yet  be  introduced,  that  will  take  the  place  of 
rnauy  that,  if  not  failures,  are  uot  up  to  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Catawba  is  yet  our  favorite 
grape;  but  we  are  looking  for  an  equally  good 
sort  with  less  acid  center.  There  is  ouly  one 
of  Rogers’s  do-calied  hybrids,  that  I  would 
pluut — that  one  is  No.  1  (Goethe)  white,  with  a 
red  or  piuk  cheek.  But  they,  or  some  of  them, 
succeed  where  the  Catawba  does  not.  Tbe 
Agawam  is  grown  here  to  some  extent;  but 
none  of  tnern  is  a  success  arouud  Crooked 
Lake. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  well  aware 
location  has  everything  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
grape  grown.  We  have  evidently  a  “vine- 
laud  from  Canada  to  Florida,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  New  varieties  are  being 
produced,  that  will  suit  nearly  every  location. 
Facilities  for  marketing  fruit,  are  increasing, 
and  soon  every  shade  of  taste  can  be  satisfied 
I  do  not  grow  Concord,  and  will  not  nave 
anything  of  that  class.  The  Isabella  is  pre¬ 
served  because  it  was  my  first  love. 

From  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  Mass. : 

“What  two  grape  vines,  each  of  black,  red 
and  white,  for  home  use,  would  you  select  as 
the  best?  What  two  of  each  for  market  ?'' 

These  questions  are  both  difficult  and  easy  to 
answer — difficult,  because  you  do  not  say 
whether  for  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
or  the  South;  ( for  the  Rural  is  aware  that 
what  might  be  the  host  in  one  place,  might  be 
poor  in  another;)  one  scarcely  wants  a  better 
grape  than  the  Catawba  as  it  grows  on  Kelly's 
Island,  but  in  Massachnsetts  it  is  scarcely 
equal  to  our  best  wild  grapes;  and  difficult 
agaiu,  for  some  which  appear  to  be  the  best 
grapes  are  so  uewly  introduced  that  time 
enough  has  not  elapsed  to  know  their  real 
capacity  for  endurance  of  climate,  and  their 
adaptability. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  answer 
one  part  of  your  questions;  and  difficult  the 
other  part.  It  you  had  asked  what  were  the 
best  black,  red  and  white  grapes,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  climate,  1  could  say,  without  hesitation, 
the  Concord,  Brighton,  ami  Rebecca;  but  as 
the  last  cannot  be  gro  wn  in  our  climate,  we 
must  put  some  other  sort  in  its  place.  What 
shall  it  be?  I  eanuot  say,  but  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  should  name  the  Pooklingtou. 

Now  as  to  the  second  variety,  I  am 
very  uncertain:  the  competitors  would  be 
Worden,  Moore’s  Early,  Rogers’s  4,  (Wilder,) 
and  Cambridge.  I  have  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  Worden  to  speak  witn  certainty. 
Moore’s  Early  is  just  what  Mr.  R,  Mantling 
described  in  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  (Society,  a  few  years  ago,  viz.:  “It  is 
quite  pulpy,  with  considerable  water  flavor, 
and  its  earlmess  is  its  strong  point.”  Rogers's 
eat  well,  but  the  vines  grow  “smaller  by  de¬ 
grees  and  beautifully  less,  ’  unless  well  cov¬ 
ered  in  Winter.  Cambridge  is  too  much  like 
the  Concord.  I  have  grown  vines  by  the 
thousands  for  50  years,  but  my  laud  13  too 
cold  (wiih  clay  sub-soil)  to  produce  prime 
grapes.  Ever  since  I  first  fruited  the  Isabella 
in  1828,  the  Diana  in  1843,  and  the  Concord  in 
185fi,  I  have  failed  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
any  other  grape  except  the  Brighton.  My 
second  choice  would  be  the  Worden. 

Of  red  grapes,  after  the  Brighton,  there 
seems  to  be  an  interregnum,  unless  we  name 
the  Lindley.  The  Vergennes  is  marked  well 
up,  but — well  it  is  too  new  to  speak  aeouratefy 
about.  Lindley  looks  well,  and  eats  well,  it 
had  better  fill  the  place. 

White  grapes  of  auy  real  value,  are  of  too 
recent  introduction  to  be  judged  of  correctly. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  Rebecca,  except  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria;  but  if  we  can’t  raise  it, 
itis  of  no  value,  good  or  b  id.  The  next  is  the 
Pooklingtou  -a  magnificent  and  graud  grape, 
quite  as  sweet  and  as  good  as  inauy  other  so- 
calbd  early  grapes,  which  are  said  to  ripen 
two  weens  before  the  Concord;  bit  to  know 
how  perfectly  luscious  it  is,  when  it  puts  on  its 
golden  hue,  it  must  have  all  the  fine  weather 
our  ninety  day  Summer  will  give.  It  is 
sweet  and  fine  when  it  ripens  with  the  Con¬ 
cord;  but  a  few  days  later  it  is  the  best  of  all 
grapes,  red,  white,  or  black,  for  our  Northern 
climate.  Until  we  know  more  of  other  white 
grapes,  all  of  them  are  second.  My  summing 
up  would  be,  for  borne  use  aud  market:  Black: 

L  Concord;  2,  Wordon.  Red:  1,  Brighton; 

2,  Lindley.  White:  1,  Pocklington;  2,  Duch¬ 
ess  Niagara,  F.  B.  Hayes,  Jessice,  etc. 

Time  is  the  test  of  most  sublunary  things, 
and  particularly  of  fruits.  For  a  grape  which 
some  of  the  great  Boston  pomologists  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  “only  fit  for  jellies,”  the  Concord 
has  become  a  grape  quite  good  enough  to  eat, 
and  to  be  brought  to  market  by  hundreds  of 
tons,  with  a  ready  sale.  The  samo  fruit  com-  | 
mittee,  before  quoted,  said  that  often  ten 
cents  more  per  pound  were  paid  for  prime 
New  York  specimens  thau  from  those  pro¬ 
duced  at  home.  It  is  the  grape  of  grapes. 
That  grapes  to  be  truly  estimated  must  have 
the  test  of  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire 
what,  has  become  of  the  Iona,  Israella,  Auna, 
an  l  Eumelan,  introduced  with  such  a  flourish 
of  type  and  blowing  of  trumpets  as  the  grapes 
par  excellence  of  America. 

THE  CONCORD  FOREVER  I 
SOME  IMPORTANT  STATEMENTS 
I  uotieed  iu  the  Rim  At,,  sotnu  lime  back, 
that  the  Concord  is  very  little  thought  of  by 
some  of  its  contributors,  and  also  by  some  of 
its  editorial  write  rs.  There  are  several  thou 
saDd  acres  of  vineyards  in  close  proximity  to 
my  place  of  residence  and  from  the  uature  of 
my  business  for  the  past  twelve  years,  I  have 
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been  brought  into  almost  daily  contact  with 
the  grape-growers.  Years  ago — bow  many  I 
will  not  venture  to  state,  but  certainly  as 
much  as  15  or  20 — the  Coocord  was  discarded 
as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  vineyard.  Vine¬ 
yards  were  largely  planted  to  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  Delaware,  Eumelan,  Iona,  Lydia, 
and  numberless  other  varieties,  but  largely  to 
Isabella,  Catawba,  Iona,  and  Delaware.  The 
Concord  was  the  pariah,  and  he  who  planted 
any  was  hardly  civilly  treated  by  his  brother 
vineyardists 

The  result  of  all  these  years  of  experience 
has  been  that,  in  point  of  profit,  the  list  of  the 
old  varieties  now  stands  Delaware,  Concord, 
Catawba.  The  despicable  Concord  is  second 
iD  the  list  of  three,  and  all  but  these  three  of 
the  old  varieties  have  been  discarded.  There 
are  a  few  Catawoa  vineyards  that  pan  out 
about  as  well  as  the  Concords,  but  very  few. 
There  are  still  many  of  the  old  vineyardiste 
who  still  affect  to  despise  the  Concord.  Many 
of  these  have  been  consulted  time  and  time 
again  by  mysrlf  and  partner  in  reference  to 
setting  out  a  vineyard.  After  their  diatribe 
against  the  Concord,  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  wo  should  set  out  was  invaria¬ 
bly  Dela  wareand  Concord,  and  Cata  wba(not  al¬ 
ways  given  in  the  order  named).  “But  why 
set  Concord?”  we  would  ask.  The  answer 
would  be  “chat  very  often  we  would  get  a 
poor  crop  of  Catawbas,  and  then  the  other 
two,  which  were  always  sure,  would  help  us 
out”  Tney  are  afraid  that  Concords  will  not 
bring  a  good  price  in  market  some  time,  but 
they  are  no  nearer  that  time  now  than  they 
were  20  years  ago. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  a  great  many  were 
thunder-struck  list  year  (1883-84)  when  their 
returus  from  New  York  gave  more, per  pound, 
for  Concords  than  for  Catawbas  As  a  rule, 
with  Concords  selling  for  half  the  price  of 
Catawbas,  tney  pay  more  to  the  acre. 

In  this  locality  capitalists  in  a  small  way, 
men  who  have  been  brought  up  among 
grapes,  are  always  ready  to  buy  a  piece  of  de¬ 
sirable  vineyard.  A  friend  of  mine  has  60  or 
70  acres  indifferent  localities.  He  ha i  been 
offered  for  bis  different  parcels:  for  his 
Catawba  vineyard,  |400  an  acre,  aud 
for  another  Catawba  vineyard,  $503 
per  acre  In  these  two  there  are  some 
Delawares;  m  the  latter  more  than  in  the 
former.  He  thinks  he  could  get  $500  and  $600 
respectively  an  acre.  For  his  Concord  vine¬ 
yard,  containing  Concords  exclusively,  he 
has  been  offered  $850  a  acre,  and  believes  he 
could  get  $1,000  an  acre,  but  would  not  sell  for 
that,  in  justice,  I  should  say  that  the  Con¬ 
cord  is  plauted  on  strong  wheat  laud  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  lake.  The  land  is 
much  superior  to  that  in  his  other  vineyards ; 
but  it  is  in  a  locality  where  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  set  Catawoas.  A  Concord  vineyard, 
w  Here  his  others  are,  would  bring  about  the 
same,  Bay  $500  an  acre. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  Concord  is  a  poor 
keeper.  I  saw  10  tons  all  in  the  same  room 
lundergroundl  on  the  15th  of  February,  two 
years  ago.  The  owner  was  shipping  every 
day,  and  they  had  kept  well  enough  to  bring 
an  exorbitant  price.  There  were  a  few  spoiled 
berries  on  every  bunch,  but  these  were  quick¬ 
ly  cut  out  with  the  trimming  scissors.  The 
same  party  bad  tried  keeping  them  before; 
but  had  failed.  The  whole  secret  of  his  later 
success  was  that  he  allowed  the  grapes  to  be¬ 
come  ripe  before  picking  them.  The  result  of 
a  thorough  investigation  was  that  we  set  a 
large  vineyard  last  Spring  uiue  tentns  Con¬ 
cords  aud  one-teuth  Concords  to  graft  to 
Delawares,  for  market  purposes,  and  to  make 
money.  The  newer  varieties  will  be  tried; 
but  what  is  now  set,  about  30  acres,  will  have 
to  pay  all  the  expenses,  as  all  experience  has 
been  against  tho  so-called  faacy  varieties. 
Still  we  are  going  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lot¬ 
tery,  aud  who  knows  but  what  we  may  draw 
a  prize.  “HERMITAGE  VINEYARD,” 


THE  BREAKING  UP  or  WINTER. 

The  breaking  up  of  Winter  is  by  no  means 
synonymou'S  with  the  advent  of  Spring. 
Grim  Wiuter,  reluctant  to  relax  his  firm  grip  . 
on  land  aud  water,  loosens  his  hold  ouly  to 
tighten  it  again,  aud  in  place  of  the  heavy 
coat  that  has  disappeared  in  whole  or  part, 
casts  over  the  earth  u  mantle  of  snow  lighter 
and  lighter  as  his  strength  and  resources  grow 
less  before  the  gladsome  approach  of  his 
genial  successor.  After  cheerful  days  of  suu 
shine  aud  warmth,  how  often  does  such  a 
chilly  scene  as  that  represented  at  Fig.  tl8, 
page  207,  depress  the  spirits  rendered  buoyaut 
by  the  first  premonitions  of  Spring.  Yet  uot 
altogether  cheerless  is  the  view,  for  however 
dispiriting  the  outside  world,  the  smoke  from 
tho  thatched  farm  house,  rising  slowly  in  the 
stilly  air,  tells  of  comfort  aud  cosiness  with¬ 
in.  The  “Breakiug  up  of  Winter,”  at  auy 
rate,  admonishes  the  farmer  that  Spring,  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  is  upon  him.  Are 
you  prepared  ? 


(Every  query  must  be  ace<vnpanled  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l 

( Continued  from  page  205.) 

PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  NEEDED. 

“Subscriber,"  Alabama.— An  island  on  the 
Choosa  River  here  will  produce  from  50  to  75 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  It  has  not  been 
in  cultivation  for  several  years,  and  is  covered 
with  “Dewberries.”  The  vines  are  very  rank, 
abundant,  and  bear  the  finest  berries  ever  seen 
here,  averaging  as  large  as  a  hickory-nut,  and 
making  the  finest  quality  of  wine,  preserves, 
marmalade,  etc:  what  would  be  the  most 
profitable  crop  for  the  island,  and  would  it  pay 
to  grow  and  sell  the  berries  put-up  or  fresh? 

Axs  — It  is  difficult  and  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous  to  attempt  to  give  advice  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  limited  knowledge  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  it.  You  say 
the  land  will  produce  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre;  we  suppose  you  mean  shelled  corn, 
though  you  do  not  3ay  so.  Well,  would  not 
that  be  a  paying  crop?  Both  the  fodder  and 
grain  are  staple  articles,  and  probably  would 
find  a  ready  home  market.  Whether  it  will 
be  a  paving  one,  however,  you  can  best  judge. 
Cultivation  may  increase  the  yield  and  size  of 
the  fruit,  and  it  may  not.  The  only  way  to  de¬ 
termine  is  to  try  it.  Assuming  this  to  be  a 
fact,  then  come  your  queries  as  to  marketing, 
canning,  drying  or  wine-making.  To  answer 
these,  yon  must  first  know  your  market  and 
whether  you  can  get  the  fruit  to  it  in  good 
condition,  in  a  fresh  state;  and  whether  the 
market  will  take  the  goods  at  a  price  that  will 
justify  the  expense,  and  leave  you  a  sufficient 
margin  for  profit.  You  can  best  judge  as  to 
your  facilities  for  reaching  a  market,  and  the 
average  ruling  prices  for  such  products.  The 
fruit  dried,  canued,  or  made  into  wiue  extends 
the  area  of  its  consumption,  and  gives  you,  o 
to  speak,  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  your 
success  will  depend  eutireiy  on  your  ability  to 
find  or  make  a  market  for  your  products,  and 
the  profits  will  depend  altogether  on  the 
amount  you  will  realize  for  them  above  the 
coat  of  production  and  marketing.  These  are 
questions  for  study  and  careful  consideration, 
and  you  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  as  correct 
and  satisfactory  a  conclusion  as  aayone — far 
better  than  we  can  at  this  distance.  Whether 
it  would  be  well  to  use  the  native  plants 
or  some  of  the  standard  sorts,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  till  we  have  tried  them,  and  our  advice 
to  you  is  to  trv  them  in  your  soil  aud  location. 
You  will  then,  aud  then  only,  be  able  to  get  a 
correct  answer  to  your  question.  Knowledge 
is  obtained  from  various  sources,  smd  the  best 
source  in  this  case,  and  that  which  will  be  of 
the  most  value,  will  be  actual  trial  and 
experiment.  A  person  engaging  in  any 
business  or  pursuit  must  assume  some 
risks  and  responsibilities,  and  the  fruit-grower 
is  no  more  exempt  from  these  than  those  in 
any  other  profession. 

DUCKS. 

J.  .4.  5 ,  Gallatin,  Mo. — I  wish  to  learn  all 
about  ducks,  as  to  the  different  varieties,  their 
color,  size,  disposition,  hardiness,  etc.,  etc. 

Ans. — An  auswer  to  this  question  in  full 
would  require  a  suppleweut  to  itself;  for  there 
are  several  varieties  of  ducks.  Besides  the 
common  mixed  colored,  there  are  the  White 
Top  knot  or  Crested  Duck;  the  Cayuga,  a  fine 
large  black  duck  :  the  Roueu,  the  Musk  or 
Brazilian,  the  black  East  Indian,  or  the  Buenos 
Ayreau,  tho  Aylesbury,  the  Pekin,  the  Wood 
duck,  tho  Mandarin,  tho  Hook-bill,  the  Pen¬ 
guin,  the  Mallard,  the  Canvas-back,  the  Red¬ 
headed,  tho  Muscovy,  and  perhaps  some  other 
less  known  sorts.  The  Cayuga,  the  Rouen, 
the  Aylesbury  and  the  Pekin  have  each,  at 
different  times,  been  considered  the  most 
profitable.  Having  kept  the  three  last  varie¬ 
ties  •’or  several  years,  we  are  mclined  to  give 
the  Aylesbury s  the  preference  for  hardiness; 
but  in  a  mild  climate  the  Pekins  are  probably 
the  best,  as  they  are  the  best  layers,  grew  the 
fastest  and  ore  l»y  far  the  tamest  of  ull  kinds. 
The  Aylesbury  is  a  pure  white  duck  with  pink 
or  llesh-colored  bill.  The  Pekin  is  white  with  I 
a  tinge  of  yellow, with  a  bright  orange-colored 
bill;  while  the  Rouen  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
wild  Mallard, but  much  larger.  Where  plenty 
of  fish  can  be  obtained,  the  Pekins  will  grow 
immensely,  a  weight  of  19  or  20  pounds  beiug 
often  reached  by  a  siugle  pur.  They  will 
thrive  better  without  water  than  the  other 
breeds;  but  they  will  not  then  grow  to  as  large 
a  size  as  when  they  are  on  a  shallow  coast  or 
stream.  It  is  only  where  there  are  water  facil¬ 
ities  that  ducks  cau  forage  for  part  of  their 


feed,  and  there  only  can  they  be  raised  profit¬ 
ably  on  a  large  scale. 

WORMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

H.  T.  J.,  Sussex,  Wis.—  What  is  a  remedy 
for  worms  in  a  horse? 

Ans. —  Besides  “bots”  which  inhabit  the 
stomach,  there  are  tape-worms,  round  and 
flat-headed  worms  and  five  other  species. 
The  general  symptoms  for  intestinal  worms 
of  all  sorts  are  as  follows:  the  health  is  im¬ 
paired;  the  skin  is  scurfy,  dry  and  often 
itching;  the  animal  becomes  hide  bound  and 
pot  bellied;  the  appetite  is  irregular  and  the 
breath  fetid.  There  is  often  diarrhea  and  a 
passing  of  mucus  with  the  dung.  There  are 
also  colicky  pains,  swelling,  itching,  especi¬ 
ally  at  the  anus,  while  the  passage  of  worms 
or  their  eggs  is  positive  proof.  The  infested 
horse  is  apt  to  raise  the  upper  lip  and  rub  it 
against  anything  at  hand,  or  pick  the  hair  from 
its  body  or  limbs,  and  is  very  likely  to  denude 
the  tail  of  hair  by  rubbing  the  anus  against 
some  object.  The  safest  remedies  are;  oil  of 
turpentine,  dose  two  ounces  with  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  given  every  second  day  for  six 
days;  or  powdered  orica  root,  one  ounce;  or 
santonin  (worm- wood)  one  ounce;  orassafee- 
tida,  half  an  ounce,  any  one  of  the  three  to 
be  repeated  the  second  day  with  a  pint  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  between  the  doses,  for  a  week.  In 
severe  cases  a  good  remedy  is  tartar  emetic, 
one  dram  and  powdered  ginger,  one  dram. 
Mix  with  linseed  meal  enough,  wet  with  boil- 
iug  water,  to  form  a  ball,  and  give  one  every 
morning  for  a  week,  before  feeding;  then  a 
pint  of  linseed  oiL  Let  the  stomach  rest  a 
week,  and  then  give  another  lot  of  balls,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  dose  of  linseed  oil,  Give  good 
diet  with  daily  tonics,  say,  two  drams  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  or  four  drams  of  gentian,  in  the 
|  food. 

AZOTURIA  IN  CATTLE. 

A  J  S,  Braintree,  Vt. — About  one  week 
’  ago  three  of  my  cows  were  suddenly  taken 
with  a  weakness  apparently  in  the  leg3,  from 
which  they  do  not  recover.  They  eat  and 
drink  as  well  as  ever,  and  appear  to  feel  well, 
only  tney  are  unable  to  stand.  What  ails 
them? 

Ans — This  disease  is  due  to  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  blood  known  as  azoturia,  and 
is  caused  by  high  feeding  with  nitrogenous 
food  (cotton-seed  meal  is  especially  productive 
of  it)  aided  by  bad  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  disease  affects  the  nervous  system,  espec¬ 
ially  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord  (the  en¬ 
veloping  membrane)  which  are  swollen  and 
congested,  hence  the  paralysis,  also  the  kid¬ 
neys  which  are  disordered  by  the  excess  of 
work  thrown  upon  them  to  get  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  urea  from  the  system.  The  bladder  is 
also  inflamed  by  the  ammonia  evolved  from 
the  decomposing  urine  in  it;  the  liver  is  dis¬ 
ordered  and  the  system  generally  affected  by 
the  poison  in  the  blood.  When  the  bowels  work 
well  these  accompany  mg  symptoms  may  not  be 
so  conspicuous.  The  treatment  is  to  stop 
giving  food  for  43  hours:  to  relieve  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  purgative,  as  20  onuces  of  Epsom 
salts;  to  give  linseed  tea  or  gum  water  copi¬ 
ously  ;  to  raise  the  animals  and  put  them  in 
slings  so  as  to  support  them;  to  apply  hot 
fomentations  to  the  loins,  and  then  bind  over 
the  part  a  sheep  skin  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  covered  with  a  blanket.  Supply  fresh  air. 
Keep  up  an  active  excretion  from  the  skin 
and  discharge  from  the  bowels,  and  avoid 
clover  hay  or  oats  or  bran  in  the  feed.  Give 
starchy  and  oily  food. 

BUTTER  PROM  TAINTED  MILK, 

C.  IF.  IT.,  .Vo  Address. — 1.  In  the  Rural 
of  August  12,  ISS2,  is  ati  article  on  taiuted 
milk  by  the  late  X.  A.  Willard;  will  the 
Rural  republish  it?  2.  In  making  butter 
from  the  cream  of  taiuted  milk,  is  the  taint 
imparted  to  the  butter?  8.  What  is  the  cause 
of  “cheesy  butter?’'  4  Does  feeding  sour  milk 
to  milch  cows  tend  to  prodnee  this  bad  result? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  reproduce  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  hack  numbers,  because  we 
have  an  abundauce  of  fresh,  lively,  instructive 
matter  always  on  hand.  Many  of  the  articles 
that  have  been  published  in  the  Rural,  how¬ 
ever,  are  highly  valuable  and  very  worthy  of 
beiug  republished  in  these  columns,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  copied  in  those  of  other  papers  throughout 
the  couutry.  2.  Good  butter  cannot  be  made 
from  taiuted  milk,  as  the  fat  of  the  milk  is 
exceedingly  absorbent  of  odors  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  milk  is  alw  ys  re¬ 
tained  in  the  butter,  aud  any  taint  in  the  milk 
would  set  an  active  decomposition  in  progress 
in  the  butter.  Milk  that  will  not  make  good 
cheese,  will  make  more  or  less  inferior  batter. 
3.  One  cause  of  “cheesy  butter”  is  the  over¬ 
souring  of  the  milk,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
coagulated  milk  is  retained  in  the  butter,  and 
another  cause  is  taint  in  the  milk,  by  which 
the  milk  retained  in  the  butter  rapidly  de¬ 
composes,  aud  causes  the  odor  of  over  ripened 
cheese.  4.  Feeding  sour  milk  to  cows  is  cer¬ 
tainly  productive  of  bad  milk,  for  the  sour 
milk  produces  gases  in  the  stomach,  which  are 


absorbed  by  the  blood  and  escape,  in  the  most 
ready  way,  in  the  milk. 

RINGING-  A  BULL. 

J.  B  ,  Fayette ,  Mich, — 1.  Wbat  is  the  best 
way  to  put  a  ring  in  a  two-year-old  bull’s 
nose?  Is  a  steel  ring  good  ?  2.  Whatis  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  breeder  of  small  Yorkshire  pigs  in 
Wisconsin? 

Ans. — 1.  Get  a  trocar  and  canula,  which  is 
an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  of  pierc¬ 
ing  the  cartilage  between  the  nostrils,  leaving 
the  canula,  or  tube,  in  the  orifice.  The  ring 
is  opened,  and  one  end  is  inserted  into  the 
tube,  which  is  then  withdrawn,  bringing  the 
ring  through  the  cartilage.  The  riug  is  then 
closed  and  the  screw  to  secure  it,  is  inserted. 
The  trochar  and  canula  costs  ?l,and  a  copper 
ring  would  cost  $1.25.  Before  the  operation 
the  bull  should  be  Grinly  secured  by  fastening 
bis  horns  to  a  po3t,  and  by  tying  his  feet,  and 
throwing  him.  This  is  best  done  by  ty¬ 
ing  the  fore  feet  and  then  the  hind  feet  and 
drawing  them  together,  pushing  the  ani¬ 
mal  over  as  the  rope  is  drawn  tight.  The  end 
is  then  secured,  aud  while  one  person  sits  upon 
the  head,  the  nose  is  pierced  and  the  ring  fix¬ 
ed.  In  the  absence  of  a  trocar  and  canula, 
the  hole  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  may  be 
made  by  thrusting  the  blade  of  a  large  pen¬ 
knife  through  it  in  two  directions  crosswise, 
making  a  cut  like  —  |  —through  which  the  ring 
is  to  be  put.  It  is  always  well  to  ring  a  young 
bull  before  be  becomes  strong  enough  to  give 
trouble.  Six  months  is  a  good  age ;  and  every 
ball  should  be  ringed  for  safety.  A  steel  ring 
will  do  very  well,  and  can  be  got  for  75  cents. 
2,  We  don’t  know. 

THE  APPLE-LEAF  BUCCULATRIX, 

D,  AT.,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. — Sends  us  an 
apple-limb  covered  with  cocoons,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  asks 
what  they  are? 

Ans.— This  is  the  cocoon  of  a  minute  moth, 
the  Bucculatrix  pomifo'iella  or  Apple-leaf 
Bucculatrix,  whose  larva?  feed  upon  the  young 
leaves  of  the  apple  from  May  to  September. 
In  Western  New  Y  ork  they  have  in  some  years 
been  so  plentiful  as  to  greatly  injure  the 
orchard.  We  have  seen  orchards  in  Winter 
with  every  limb,  from  the  size  of  a  finger  do  wu, 
literallv  covered  on  the  undersides  with  these 
cocoons.  In  May,  in  this  latitude,  the  moths 
emerge  from  these  cocoons  and  lay  their  in¬ 
finitesimal  eggs  on  the  young  leaves.  They 
hatch  into  caterpillars  so  small  as  to  be  un¬ 
noticed.  At  maturity  they  are  scarcely  one- 
half  inch  long,  and  when  any  of  them  is 
disturbed  it  spins  a  silken  thread  by  which  it 
suspends  itself  from  the  leaves.  There  are  at 
least  two  annual  broods.  The  cocoons  of  the 
earlier  broods  are  attached  promiscuouly 
to  limbs  and  leaves;  but  tbose  of  the  later 
brood  are  always  on  the  limbs.  Luckily,  as 
small  as  they  are,  there  are  a  number  of  para¬ 
sites  that  feed  upon  them,  andthushold  them  in 
check.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they  can  be 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  persistent  use 
of  a  force  pump  and  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
or  arsenical  poisons. 

PRUNING  GRAPES,  etc. 

C.  H.  S.,  No  address. — 1.  I  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  plot  30  x  80  feet,  on  good  clay  loam, 
heavily  manured,  when  planted,  with  barn 
yard  manure  and  ashes,  what  shall  I  put  on  it 
to  secure  the  best  results,  cost  no  objection? 
2.  What  is  the  principle  involved  in  pruning 
grapes? 

Ans  —1.  Apply  200  pounds  of  very  fine  bone 
dust  and  50  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or 
eight  bushels  of  hard- wood  ashes.  Put  this 
on  in  Spring  as  soon  as  you  can  do  bo,  and 
rake  it  into  the  soil  lightly.  W  hen  they  begin 
to  grow,  apply  10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash 
made  very  fine,  and  when  the  fruit  is  half 
grown  apply  five  pounds  more  of  the  same, 
putting  it  on  when  the  plants  are  dry.  With 
a  reasonable  amouut  of  rain  the  berries  will 
surprise  you.  2.  Grape-vines  bear  their  fruit 
on  the  cui  rent  year’s  canes,  growing  from  the 
previous  yeai’s  wood,  and  the  principle  of 
pruning  is  to  leave  only  such  uu  amouut  of 
last  years  wood  as  shall  produce  a  proper 
number  of  bearing  canes,  aud  not  so  much 
fruit  as  to  be  unable  to  ripen  it,  and  the  wood 
for  future  productiveness.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  method  in  pruning  now  is  to  cut  away 
most  of  the  bearing  wood  and  depend  upon 
renewing  the  bearing  arms  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son. 

COTTON-SEED  AS  A  MANURE. 

A.  G.  It,  Marshall,  Texas,— 1.  What  is  the 
mammal  value  of  a  ton  of  cotton  seed,  as  it 
comes  from  the  gin?  2.  Is  the  meal,  after  the 
oil  is  extracted,  of  more  value  than  whole 
seed?  3.  Would  composting  it  with  leaf  mold 
and  bone  meal  make  a  good  manure,  aud  if 
so,  how  should  it  be  done? 

Ans.— 1.  Cotton  seed  consists  of  14  per  cent, 
of  oil,  46  per  cent,  of  hull,  and  40  per  cent,  of 
meal_tke  residuum  atter  the  oil  is  extracted. 
The  oil  is  mostly  pure  carbon,  and  has  little, 
if  any,  mammal  value.  The  hulls  are  com¬ 
posed  of  vegetable  fiber  and  ash,  five  per  cent. 
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being  asb,  of  which,  if  pure,  about  57  per  cent 
is  potash,  and  from  six  to  thirteen  per  cent, 
is  phosphoric  acid.  The  meal  contains  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  2.8  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  potash. 
This  makes  the  seed,  as  coming  from  the  gin, 
worth  about  $12  or  $14  per  ton  for  manurial 
use.  2.  A  ton  of  meal  is  worth,  as  manure, 
much  more  than  a  ton  of  whole  seod.  At  the 
same  time,  the  meal  does  not  by  auy  means 
contain  all  the  manurial  value  of  the  seed.  If, 
however,  we  could  have  the  hulls  saved, 
ground  fine  and  the  meal  added,  or  even  burned 
and  the  ashes  added,  we  should  have  nearly 
the  whole  manurial  value  of  the  seed  retained 
in  these  two  refuse  products, 

FITTING  CLOVER  SOD  FOR  WHEAT. 

J,  G.,  Mahoning  Co.,  O.—l.  In  fitting  afield 
no  tv  set  in  clover  for  wheat  next  Pall,  would 
you  first  mow  the  field  and  then  plow  the  stub¬ 
ble,  or  would  you  plow  early  aud  sow  on 
buckwheat,  and  plow  that  down?  2.  I  have 
a  half  acre  on  which  I  grew  potatoes  last 
year;  it  is  now  seeded  to  rye,  and  I  wish  to 
again  plant  potatoes  on  it ;  which  would  be 
best,  to  plow  the  rye  in,  or  let  sheep  eat  it  off 
before  plowing? 

Ans. — 1.  We  never  could  afford  to  plow 
down  a  clover  crop.  Cut  the  first  crop  for 
hay ;  then  let  it  grow  till  the  middle  of  August 
without  pasturing;  plow  into  suitable  lands, 
and  plow  well;  roll  or  cultivate  till  the  lower 
soil  is  packed  firmly,  and  the  surface  mellow; 
sow  with  the  wheat,  or  sow  broadcast  before 
drilling,  as  much  superphosphate  as  the  crop 
of  clover  hay  would  bring,  if  sold.  This  is 
just  equivalent,  in  expense,  to  plowing  in  the 
clover  before  cutting,  aud  we  think  there 
will  b«>  a  much  better  crop.  Feed  the  clover 
hay,  and  carefully  save  the  manure  for  that  or 
some  other  field  the  next  year.  2.  Plow  it  in. 
It  will  then  not  only  contribute  all  the  plant 
food  it  con  ains.  but  it  will  have  much  mois¬ 
ture,  which  will  be  available  for  the  growing 
potatoes. 

FISH  GUANO. 

J.  A.  W,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — How  is  fish 
guano  made? 

Ans. — Fish  guano  is  made  in  factories.  For 
the  work,  tanks  and  hydraulic  presses,  an  oil 
room  and  other  apparatus  are  necessary.  The 
fish  are  placed  in  large  tanks  and  are  cooked 
by  steam;  when  they  fall  apart  the  water 
about  them  is  drawn  off  and  carried  to  an  oil 
room.  The  fish  are  then  raked  into  perfor¬ 
ated  cylinders,  and  hydraulic  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  water  thus  forced  out  is  also  car¬ 
ried  to  the  oil  room,  where  it  is  skimmed  to 
gepat  ate  the  oil  from  the  water,  after  which 
the  oil  is  bleached  and  barreled  for  sale.  It. 
is  nsed  in  paints,  etc.  The  fish,  after  being 
pressed,  is  emptied  from  the  cylinders  and  a 
fermentation  takes  place,  causing  much  of 
the  ammonia  to  escape.  It  is  then  run 
through  a  ''picker,”  a  cylinder  armed  with 
teeth  revolving  against  set  teeth;  it  is  then 
very  fine  and  is  next  dried,  either  in  the  sun 
or  by  artificial  heat,  after  which  it  is  piled  in 
a  heap,  and  by  means  of  perforated  pipes 
through  the  pile,  all  latent  heat  is  carried  off. 
When  cool,  it  is  ready  for  the  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  use  it  in  complete  manures 
and  also  mix  it  with  various  other  materials. 

PLUMS. 

E.  B ,  East  Clarendon,  VI. — 1.  Please  des¬ 
cribe  the  Lombard  Plum?  2.  What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  plains  in  a  sandy  soil?  3. 
Will  the  Lombard  and  Niagara  be  hardy  as 
far  north  as  this  place?  4.  Will  these  two 
trees  fertilize  each  other? 

Ans.  —  1.  Tbe  tree  of  Lombard  is  a  fine 
grower  and  very  productive,  but  is  very  liable 
to  black  knot,  so  much  so  as  to  sometimes 
destroy  the  orchard.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  roundish-oval,  slightly  flattened  on  tbe 
ends.  Skin  a  very  dark  violet  red,  with  a 
thin  bloom.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  but,  not 
very  rich.  Ranks  not  more  than  good  aud 
adheres  considerably  to  the  stone.  Ripeus 
about  the  last  of  August.  In  New  England 
this  plum  i3  often  knows  as  Bleecker’s 
Scarlet.  2.  Use  plenty  of  barnyard  or 
chip  manure,  and  sow  a  pint  of  salt  about 
each  tree  in  early  Spring;  if  the  soil  is  very 
sandy,  apply  a  third  of  a  load  of  clay  about 
each  tree,  forking  it  into  the  soil.  8.  The 
Lombard  is  not  recommended  for  Ver¬ 
mont  by  the  Am.  Pom.  Society,  but  it  receives 
one  star  in  Maine  and  two  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  Niagara  is  as  hardy  as  tbe  Lom¬ 
bard.  4.  Any  plum  tree  will  fertilize  itself, 
though  it  may  fertilize  others. 

ABOUT  BEANB. 

F.  1).,  Central  N.  J. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
bean  for  market?  2.  At  what  price  does  it 
usually  sell  in  the  New  York  market?  When 
should  it  be  planted?  3.  W  hat  manute  should 
be  applied,  and  what  culture  given?  4.  What 
would  be  the  probable  yield  per  acre  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey? 

Ans. — l.  The  best  selling  bean  in  the  New 
York  market  is  the  Marrow,  or  White  Mar¬ 
rowfat.  2,  Tbe  price  paid  by  dealers  is  given 


each  week  in  our  market  reports.  3.  When 
the  ground  is  warm — from  May  15th  to  J une 
10th.  A  light,  warm,  sandy  soil  is  best,  and  a 
mixture  of  pure  flue  ground  bone  and  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes,  saturated  with  water  in 
tight  barrels,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  mixed  with  enough  plaster  or  ashes  to 
render  it  dry  euougb  to  apply  easily,  is  a  good 
fertilizer.  The  ground  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds;  from  two  to  four  workings  in  a 
season  will  be  required,  according  to  the 
weather.  4.  The  yield  varies  from  12  bushels, 
as  an  average  crop,  to  30  bushels  as  the  best, 
per  acre. 

SPASMS  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  BLADDER  IN 
A  HORSE. 

J.  W.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — My  horse  is 
troubled  with  some  ailment  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  symptoms:  When  standing 
he  puts  his  right  fore  leg  far  out  in  front  and 
lifts  his  left  hind  foot  up  close  to  his  abdomen, 
puts  bis  nose  close  down  to  his  breast  and 
sometimes  around  toward  his  side;  at  the 
same  time  he  switches  his  tail  down  between 
bis  legs.  In  other  respects  bis  actions  and 
condition  are  as  usual.  What  ails  him  ? 

Ans. — These  symptoms  indicate  spasms  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  con¬ 
tains  whitish  sediment,  it  is  accompanied  by 
inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Tbe  remedy  is 
to  give  half  ounce  doses  of  liquid  ammonia 
(aq.  am  )  duriugthe  spasms  in  a  pint  of  water 
by  the  mouth;  repeat  in  half  an  hour,  if  the 
pain  continues.  Also  inject,  by  the  rectum, 
a  pint  of  tobacco  decoction,  or  t  wo  drams  of 
tincture  of  belladonna,  with  half  a  pint  of 
sweet  oil.  As  the  spasms  are  produced  by 
ammoniacal  urine  (unless  there  is  stone  or 
gravel),  resulting  from  excess  of  uitrogen  in 
the  food  and  in  the  blood,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  half  ounce  doses  of  carbonate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  in  the  food  daily  and  to  feed  bran  mash 
with  a  quart  of  linseed  in  it,  twice  a  day ;  also 
to  give  an  infusion  of  linseed  for  drink. 

IMPORTING  SEED  CORN. 

A.  B.  A.,  Ash  Grove,  Mo. — Does  it  pay  to 
import  seed  corn  from  another  State;  if  so, 
should  it  be  brought  from  a  State  north  or 
south  of  one’s  place? 

Ans.— The  experience  of  the  past  clearly 
shows  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
a  good  variety  of  corn  raised  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  it  is  to  be  planted,  if  properly 
selected  and  cared  for.  lu  case  of  a  shortage 
of  seed  corn  in  any  place,  it  is  advisable  to 
procure  some  from  some  place  on  the  same 
isothermal  line  or  north  of  it.  The  experience 
of  thousands  of  Illinois,  Indiana  aud  Iowa 
farmers  who  used  seed  corn  from  Kansas  and 
Southern  Missoiri  in  1883.  shows  that  corn 
from  points  south  of  the  place  where  it  is 
planted,  does  not  mature  early  enough  in  case 
of  early  frost9.  Reports  of  the  Rural  seed 
corn  also  show  it  is  generally  late  north  of  this 
latitude,  and  early  south  of  it. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  ONIONS  AND  POTATOES  ON 
MUCK  LAND. 

F.  A.  P.,  Oswego,  N.  Y  — What  fertilizer 
shall  I  use  in  place  of  barnyard  manure  on 
clear  vegetable  muck  that  has  been  a  long 
time  in  meadow,  to  fit  it  for  onions  and  po¬ 
tatoes? 

Ans.— Use  for  onions  1,000  pounds  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  as  much  as  six 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  pot¬ 
ash;  or,  if  you  can’t  get  this,  apply  200 
bushels  of  unleacbed,  hard-wood  ashes  and  500 
pounds  of  very  fine  bone  dust  per  acre  For 
potatoes,  apply  the  ashes  broadcast  and  200 
pounds  of  bone,  and  after  trenching  and  par¬ 
tially  covering  the  potatoes,  apply  200  pounds 
more  in  the  trenches  and  cover. 

STONE  DRAINS. 

Frank  Lynde,  Boston,  Mass. — How  can  1 
use  stone  from  the  size  of  a  man’s  head  to  the 
size  of  ben’s  eggs  for  uuderdrains? 

Ans. — It  is  expensive  using  such  stones  for 
the  purpose,  because  the  ditch  must  be  dug  so 
large.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  have  the  ditch 
so  large  that  a  row  can  be  laid  along  each 
side,  the  rows  being  three  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  center,  and  then  place  a  row  on 
top  of  and  between  the  other  two,  und  then 
fill  in  at  least  one  foot  with  smaller  stones. 
Only  forgetting  rid  of  the  stones,  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  tile  than  to  use  them  after  being  picked 
up.  Another  point — where  stones  are  used,  the 
most  perfect  outlets  must  be  provided. 

ORANGE  WINE. 

Subscriber,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — What  is  a 
recipe  for  orange  wine  made  from  sweet  or¬ 
anges. 

Ans.— Mix  equal  parts  of  water  and  orange 
juice,  and  to  every  gallon  of  the  mixture  add 
three  pounds  of  sugar;  pat  into  a  barrel  and 
let  It  stand  until  fermentation  ceases,  which 
will  be  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Keep 
an  extra  supply  of  wine,  to  fill  in  the  bar¬ 
rels  as  the  fermentation  goes  on.  The  juice 
must  be  well  strained  before  adding  tbe  sugar. 
Keep  the  bung  covered  with  a,  thin  cloth, 


After  fermentation  ceases,  it  is  better  to  draw 
off  the  wine  into  other  barrels,  then  stop  up 
the  bung  tight  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

FERTILIZER  FOB  CORN. 

E.  W.G  ,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. — Having  40  acres  of 
dark  loam,  which  has  been  in  corn  two  years  and 
onlyaverages  25  bushels  per  acre,  what  ought 
I  use  this  season  as  a  fertilizer  to  double  the 
crop,  planting  according  to  the  Rural’s  meth¬ 
od  of  flat  culture. 

Ans  —Use  400  pounds  of  fine  raw  bone  flour 
and  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the 
acre,  broadcast,  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be 
worked.  Wtion  the  corn  plants  are  six  inches 
high,  sow  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  the  acre.  Not  knowing  what  your 
land  needs,  the  above  is  the  best  guess  we  can 
make. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS  FOR  THE  “FAR  NORTH.” 

C.  D.  S  ,  Drummond,  Mich. — 1.  What  kind 
of  apples  will  succeed  best  here  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Huron ;  soil  a  light,  sandy  loam?  2. 
What  kind  of  pears  also?  Corn  does  well, 
wild  plums  and  wild  grapes  are  plentiful. 

Ans.-I  There  has  been  but  very  little  exper¬ 
ience  with  fruit  in  that  region.  We  suggest 
a  trial  of  the  following:— Wealthy,  Olden 
burg.  Yellow  Transparent,  Alexander.  Tetof- 
sky,  Ben  Davis  aud  Fameuse.  2.  Try  Flemish 
Beauty  and  Bloodgood,  aud  even  these  may 
fail.  We  have  great  hope  of  good  results 
with  some  of  the  Russian  fruits. 

RAISING  FLAX-SEED  FOR  FEED. 

J.  B.  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Why  will  it 
not  pay  to  raise  flax-seed  to  grind  with  oats 
or  corn  for  feed 

Ans.— For  three  reasons:  It  will  not  yield 
crop  enough.  It  is  worth  too  much  for  oil 
making,  and,  lastly,  the  oil  is  not,  by  far,  the 
most  valuable  part  for  feed,  as  it  is  almost 
pure  carbo-hydrate,  and  useless  for  muscle, 
blood  or  milk  production;  it  only  makes  fat 
and  heat. 

REMOVING  A  BLOOD  WaKT. 

F.  K.  C.,  Lincoln,  Neb.— Ho  *  can  1  remove 
a  blood  wart  three  inches  in  diameter,  from 
the  fetlock  joint  of  a  colt? 

Ans.— Remove  with  tbeknifeand  cauterize 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  oth6r  mild  caustic, 
after  which  dress  with  tar  or  carbolate  vas¬ 
eline.  Be  sure  to  remove  all  diseased  flesh, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  into  the 
joint  If  possible,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  by  a  surgeon. 

- IM  — 

Miscellaneous. 


A.  Y.  V.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  it  a  well- 
established  fact  that  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
without  than  with  cocks?  2.  Is  a  nine-year 
old  Jersey,  whose  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
registered,  eligible  to  registry?  3.  If  not, 
could  her  progeuy  by  a  registered  bull  be 
registered  ?  4.  Is  the  phosphoric  acid  in  South 
Carolina  rock  available  as  plant  food  until  it 
is  treated  with  acid?  5.  W bieh  is  more  avail¬ 
able,  soluble  rock  or  solubleground  bone?  6. 
What  is  the  market  value  per  pound  of  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  and  nitrogen 
as  found  iu  commercial  fertilizers?  7.  What 
proportion  of  these  would  make  a  complete 
manure?  8.  Why  does  salt  gather  in  scales 
on  the  surface  o'  well  worked  butter  when 
exposed  to  the  air? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  well -established  fact  that 
the  company  of  cocks  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  production  of  eggs,  aud  if  anything,  their 
presence  is  detrimental,  probably  because 
they  disturb  the  hens.  2  She  is  eligible  if 
the  facts  of  her  ancestry  he  well  established. 
8.  The  calf  could  not  i  e  registered  unti' after 
its  dam  was.  4.  Noi.  »'  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent,  although  :f  extremely  fine  it  is  probable 
the  acids  of  the  soil  and  the  action  of  growing 
roots  would  render  it  a  little  available.  5.  If 
equally  soluble,  there  would  be  no  difference; 
the  bone  is  much  tho  most  likely  to  bo  the 
most  soluble,  and  therefore  the  best  6.  Pot¬ 
ash  iu  muriate,  at  wholesale,  is  worth  about 
4>£  cents;  phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  10  cents 
per  pound,  aud  ammonia  in  dried  blood, 
about  14J^  cents,  and  in  sulphate  of  ammonia 
about  17  cents.  7.  That  depends  upon  the 
crop  for  which  it  is  to  be  used;  from  three  to 
five  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  six  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  aud  from  three  to 
six  per  cent,  of  potash.  8.  The  salt  comes  out 
of  the  butter,  in  solution  in  the  form  of  brine; 
the  water  evaporating  leaves  the  salt  on  the 
surface  in  crystals  or  scales. 

O.  G.  R.,  New  Rome,  Wis. — 1.  How  does 
buckwheat  middlings  compare  as  stock  food 
with  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran  aud 
rye  middlings  2.  My  hog,  4>j  mouths  old, 
has  been  fed  heavily  this  Winter  and  has  had 
a  dry,  warm  place;  ho  will  weigh  200  pounds, 
but  Is  weak  across  the  back;  what  shall  I  do 
for  him?  3.  How  does  butternut  compare  iu 
durability  for  posts  with  cedar? 

Ans. — l.  Chemically  considered,  there  is 
not  a  very  great  difference;  practically, 
much  depends  upou  tho  object  with  which  the 
feed  is  given  and  the  grain  with  which  it  is  to 
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be  mixed.  2.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  knowing 
so  little  of  the  manner  of  treatment:  it  may¬ 
be  a  kidney  trouble,  or  may  be  due  to  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  or  to  keeping  the  animal  from 
the  ground.  Give  him  some  bone  meal  in  his 
food,  if  you  have  it;  if  not,  burn  some  bones, 
break  them  quite  fine,  and  place  them  where 
he  can  get.  them;  feed  a  few  roots  of  some 
kind  daily,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  turpen¬ 
tine  every  day,  for  ten  days,  in  biB  food.  All 
these  are  good.  8.  It  bears  no  comparison 
with  Red  Cedar,  and  as  compared  with  White 
or  Yellow  Cedar,  it  lasts,  perhaps,  half  as 
long. 

.4.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.—l.  I  have  a  plot 
of  clay  loam  which  was,  last  year,  sod— broken 
and  planted  to  corn.  After  the  corn  came  off, 
it  was  manured  and  plowed.  In  trying  the 
Rural’s  method  of  raising  potatoes,  what 
manure  shall  l  still  use?  2.  What  additional 
treatment  should  it  get  for  general  garden 
crops?  8.  Can  the  roport3  of  the  various  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies  be  obtained  by  those  out¬ 
side  the  States  in  which  they  are  organized? 

Ass. — 1.  Apply  200  pounds  of  very  fine 
bone  dust  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  it  in  after 
the  spring  plowing;  then  furrow  and  when 
the  potatoes  are  dropped  and  covered  a  couple 
of  inches,  apply  bone  dust  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds,  and  hard-wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  80 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  finish  covering.  2. 
Apply  400  pounds  of  bone  aud  100  bushels  of 
ashes  per  acre.  8.  Any  of  the  societies  are 
glad  to  send  them  gratia  to  their  memhers, 
wherever  these  may  happen  to  live,  and  usual 
ly  the  membership  fee  is  only  one  dollar  per 
year  and  most  of  the  volumes  are  worth  much 
more  tbau  that.  “Outsiders"  in  any  part  of 
the  country  can  generally  buy  them  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  associations. 

,/.  A.  S.,  Potter  Co.,  Dak.  — 1.  Will  it  do  to 
use  pigs  of  the  same  litter  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses?  2.  At  what  age  should  a  heifer  be 
bred?  8.  Will  flaxseed  take  the  place  of  oil- 
meal  when  the  latter  is  not  to  be  bad  ?  4. 
Should  the  Rural  Cross-bred  Corn  be  grown 
together;  will  it  not  mix?  5.  How  is  celery 
seed  grown — such  asisused  for  flavoring? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  what  is  called  in-breeding, 
and  is  not  to  be  commended.  2.  All  depends 
upon  the  breeds:  Jerseys  are  usually  bred  be¬ 
fore  a  year  old,  and  the  practice  is  to  breed  all 
classes  much  earlier  than  formerly.  3.  It  can 
only  be  used  in  very  limited  quantities;  as  it 
contains  such  u  large  amount  of  free  oil  it  be¬ 
comes  medicinal.  It  should  be  boiled  or 
ground.  4.  It  cannot  “mix"  any  worse  than 
it  is  now  “mixed,"  and  great  care  should  be 
used  in  selecting  the  best  types,  and  then  in 
planting  each  separately.  No  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  a  corn  of  fixed  type  the  first  or 
second  year.  5.  It  is  not  grown  especially  for 
flavoring,  but  varieties  of  seed  that  bjcome 
mixed,  and  such  as  have  lost  their  vitality,  are 
used  for  that  purpose. 

S.  C,  S.,  Atkin,  S.  C. — 1.  When  grapes  are 
worth  from  15  to  23  cents  per  pound,  what 
size  and  style  of  package  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  a  1,000-mile  journey  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  ranges  from  80°  to  100°.?  2.  Do  N.  Y. 
grape  growers  ship  their  baskets  singly  or 
crated? 

Ans. — l.  We  should  sav  ship  in  a  three  to 
five  pound  basket  got  op  in  tasty  style  and 
crated, about  half  dozen  five -pound,  or  one  doz¬ 
en  three-pound  baskets  in  a  crate.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  looks.  2  Mostof  them  use 
10-pouud  baskets,  aud  put  them  in  tiers  in  the 
ears,  crowded  so  closely  as  to  hold  and  sup¬ 
port  each  other.  Some,  especially  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  region,  use  berry  crates  for  light 
baskets,  holding  10  pounds  each,  proportioned 
so  that  four  fill  the  crate.  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Niagara  fame,  at  Highland,  on  the  Hudson, 
has  a  special  basket  of  his  own  getting  up, 
holding  plump  three  pounds,  which  is  without 
exception,  in  every  way  the  tastiest  aud  most 
attractive  package  we  have  ever  seen,  and  his 
Niagaras  sold  in  such  packages  last  Fall,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  at  from  25  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

F.,  Burlington.  Kcma — 1.  I  have  a  catalpa 
grove  of  4,000  trees,  two  years  old  from  the 
seed  and  one-half  by  seven  feet  apart,  should 
they  be  cut  close  to  the  gr  mud  this  Spring? 
2.  Should  they  be  cut  back  next  Spring?  8. 
In  saviug  seed  corn  from  stalks  having  two 
ears  which  one  would  it  be  advisable  to  save. 
4.  Why  is  it  hetter  to  feed  unsoaked  shelled 
corn  to  pigs  than  corn  in  the  ear?  5.  How  do 
the  Sealy-bark  and  Kolb’s  Gem  Watermelons 
compare  with  Phinney's  Early  as  regards 
earliness?  0  Which  are  the  more  profitable, 
Pekin  or  Aylesbury  ducks? 

Ans. — As  we  understand  the  case,  the  trees 
should  not  be  cut  back  at  all.  2.  No.  8.  The 
larger  and  more  perfect  ear  alwavs,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  it  is  the  lower  or  higher  in  posi¬ 
tion.  4.  The  only  difference  could  be  iu  Ihe 
waste  there  would  be  if  not  fed  on  a  floor,  and 
the  muscle  used  in  shelling.  5.  We  have  not 
yet  tried  Kolb’s  Gem.  The  Scaly-bark  is  a 
flue  melou,  but  not  quite  so  early  with  us  as 


Phinney’s.  6.  The  Pekins  are  a  little  larger, 
otherwise  they  rank  much  the  same. 

E.  C.  W.,  Thetford,  17.— 1.  Could  you  re¬ 
commend  the  Mammoth  Dewberry,  so  highly 
extolled  by  J.  L.  Child.  Queens.  N.  Y.  ?  2. 
What  is  th(  relative  value  of  8.  C.  phospha- 
tic  rock  and  bone,  each  ground  equally  flue? 

A  Boston  agricultural  editor  told  me  the  rock 
was  worth  more,  pound  for  pound. 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  recommend  yon  and 
everybody  to  go  slow  on  anybody’s  dewberry. 

If  ever  so  good,  dewberries  would  be  a  nui¬ 
sance  on  account  of  their  creeping  growth 
and  tendency  to  spread.  The  blackberries 
are  good  enough,  and  you  can  cultivate  and 
pick  them:  aud  then  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
any  fruit  that  has  not  been  sent  to  the  Rural 
to  test  has  some  trait  the  owuer  doesn’t  want 
shown  up.  Moths  dread  the  light.  2.  Unless 
treated  with  acid,  the  bone  would  be  worth 
immeasurably  the  most,  for  the  rock,  however 
fine,  would  be  almost  worthless.  That  editor 
was  a  “dude  farmer"  that  bad  never  smelled 
the  soil,  and  had  done  his  farming  on  a  piece 
of  paper  seven  by  nine.  There  are  entirely 
too  many  such. 

T.  W ,  Council  Grove,  Kans. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  material  for  a  varnish  for  inside  paint? 

2.  What  are  the  two  best  black,  and  the  two 
best  red  raspberries  for  Central  Kansas?  8. 
The  three  best  strawberries  for  the  same  local¬ 
ity?  4.  Three  best  pears?  5.  The  best  sort  of 
quince?  6.  Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  I 
will  ruin  my  land  by  manuring  it;  how  much 
manure  can  I  safely  put  on? 

Ans. — 1.  Varnish  is  made  of  gum  copal  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  turpentine,  hut  it  is  much  better 
to  buv  it  ready-made  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
making  it.  2.  Gregg  and  Doolittle  for  black; 
Cuthbert  and  Turner  for  red.  3.  Wilson, 
Downing  and  Crescent.  4.  Bartlett.  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis.  5.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  quince  will  succeed.  Try  the  orange. 

6.  Some  of  the  people  of  many  other  Western 
States  who  once  preached  the  same  doctrine, 
are  now  talking  abont  worn-out  fields.  You 
need  not  be  afraid  of  20  to  30  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  each  year,  plowing  the  ground  each 
time  a  little  deeper  and  deeper. 

If.  D.  P  ,  Kelcham,  TTis. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
draw  slaked  lime  one  mile?  If  so,  bow  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre  broadcast?  2. 
Will  it  pay  to  draw  peat  half  a  mile,  and 
would  it  benefit  grass  land  as  a  top-dressing  ? 
S.  Will  slaked  lime  kill  Canada  Thistles  if 
spread  four  inches  thick?  4.  Where  can  I 
obtain  milking  tubes.  5.  I  find  air-slaked 
lime  makes  a  good  mulch  for  small  fruit-trees 
put  on  two  inches  deep,  is  there  any  danger 
in  using  it? 

Ans. — 1.  On  most  soils  It  would;  but  the 
best  wav  is  to  t  ry  an  experiment  and  see  what 
that  particular  soil  says  about  it.  2.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  peat.  We  know  it  will 
pay  to  pile  it  and  th«  lime  together,  two 
bushels  of  lime  to  25  bushels  of  peat,  and  next 
Wiuter  use  the  compost  for  bedding  and  thus 
double  your  manure  pile  and  its  value.  3. 
No.  NO.  no!  Salt  will  though.  4.  Of  Bart 
lett  &  Dow.  Lowell,  Mass.  5.  Not  the  least, 
if  you  do  not  pile  it  too  thick  close  about  the 
collar. 

J  J  ,  no  address  — 1.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  raspberries  or  blackberries  among 
strawberries  planted  in  hills  18  inches  apart? 
2,  Of  the  Cuthbert.  Marlboro  and  Hansell 
Rasberries,  which  is  the  earliest?  3.  Will 
the  Niagara  Grape  ripen  ten  days  before  the 
Concord  ? 

Ans. — You  should  by  no  means  plaut  either 
raspberries  or  blackberries  among  strawber¬ 
ries.  You  could  not  do  a  more  injudicious, 
unprofitable  thing.  2.  The  Hansell,  by  the 
Rural's  test,  is  the  earliest.  The  berries  are 
firm  and  bright  red.  of  fair  quality.  The 
plants  are  not  over-vigornus  or  fruitful.  The 
Rancocas  is  a  promising  new  kind  for  early. 
The  Cuthbert  is  the  best  late.  The  Marlboro 
is  probably  the  hest  early  red;  but  it  is  not  as 
early  as  the  Hansell.  The  Crimson  Beauty  is 
highly  spoken  of.  S.  With  us  it  ripens  with 
the  Concord. 

J.  L,  S.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. — 1.  What 
should  he  done  for  a  cow  that  has  just  “come 
in"  whose  bag  is  swollen  aud  whose  milk  is  a 
trifle  bloody?  2.  Is  there  really  more  than 
one  kind  of  asparagus?  Has  the  Rural  ever 
experimented  with  this  plant?  Does  salt  im¬ 
prove  its  growth?  What  fertilizers  should  be 
used? 

ANS. — 1.  Bathe  In  cool  water  aud  apply 
plenty  of  frlctiou;  feed  the  cow  laxative 
food.  2.  We  have  experimented  with  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  our  report  is  that  all  kinds  we  have 
tried  are  the  same  in  flavor.  The  Colossal 
will  give  as  large  shoots  as  any.  The  Argen- 
teuil  gives  lighter- colored  shoots  than  others: 
the  Giant  Dutch,  more  purplish  shoots.  We 
do  not  believe  that  salt  either  harms  or  bene¬ 
fits  asparagus.  Use  for  fertilizers  bone  flour 
and  unleached  wood  ashes. 

B.  F.  S,,  Engl  ovale,  Dak. — 1.  I  wish  to  plaut 
five  acres  of  various  vegetables  aud  garden 


truck,  can  I  get  a  better  tool  for  $12  than  a 
combined  Planet  drill  and  wheel-hoe?  2.  Our 
spring  wheat  straw  grows  only  short,  and  the 
yield  i3  about  15  bushels  per  acre  on  an  aver¬ 
age;  what  do  we  need  to  cause  it  to  grow 
taller?  3.  What  is  the  inclosed  grain,  and 
what  is  it  good  for?  It  grows  2>£  feet  high, 
is  very  rank  aud  stands  up  well. 

Ans  — The  Planet  is  a  good  drill  and  will 
please  you.  2.  You  need  only  more  rain  to 
make  the  straw  grow  taller,  and  possibly 
phosphoric  acid  to  make  more  grain :  but  this 
can  ouly  be  tob?  by  experiment.  3.  The  grain 
was  Nepaul  or  Hulless  Barley  It  is  only  good 
for  feed.  Try  it  farther;  if  it  yields  well,  it 
may  pay  to  grow  for  that  purpose. 

J.  W.  J.,  Campbell  ford,  Out.,  Can. — 1.  My 
land  would  raise  sav  20  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  as  it  is.  I  have  ground  bones,  wood- 
ashes.  a  limited  quantity  of  barnyard  manure, 
and  can  get  saltpeter.  What  weight  per 
acre  of  each  of  these  ought  I  to  apply  to  get 
the  best  result*  in  growing  potatoes  according 
tha  Rural’s  method !  2.  In  a  recent  number 
you  say  your  experience  with  flowering 
shrubs  would  limit  your  choice  to  about  a 
half-dozen  or  less.  Please  name  them? 

Ans. — 1.  Use  250  pounds  of  bone,  30  bushels 
of  wood-ashes,  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre — the  last  not  until  the  potatoes  have 
sprouted.  Farm  manure  should  be  old  or 
spread  in  the  Fall.  2  Japan  Quince  in  va¬ 
riety  for  one.  There  is  not  a  prettier  flower¬ 
ing  shrub  in  existence;  Viburnum  plicatum. 
Hydrangea  paniculat.a  grandiflora;  the  bush 
honeysuckles  in  variety;  the  Prunus  Piswdii 
or  Purpled  leaved  Plum;  Spirsea  grandiflora. 
The  severity  of  your  climate  restricts  us. 

5.  J.,  No.  Bergen,  N.  Y—  1.  What  would 
be  the  cost  of  transporting  a  present  of  a 
barrel  of  oranges  from  Jamaica,  West  ladies, 
to  this  place?  2  Could  they  be  shipped  to 
N.  Y.  in  care  of  the  Rural,  and  would  it  for¬ 
ward  them  to  me? 

Ans. — The  freight  from  Jamaica  would  be 
85  cents:  the  import  duty  55  cBnts,  and  the 
expressage  from  N.  Y.  probably  $1.50.  2 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  time  to  attend 
toanv  businessof  this  kind.  If  we  did  it  for  one. 
we  should  feel  bound  to  do  it  for  others,  and 
onr  other  duties  will  not  permit  us  to  do  this. 
Thev  should  be  consigned  to  some  express 
company  here,  who  would  not  charge  for 
their  trouble.  It  would  be  about  as  cheap, 
and  a  good  deal  more  convenient,  to  buy  a 
barrel  here. 

D.  J.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn — 1.  What  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  smoothing  harrow  so  often 
mentioned?  2.  Dr  Hoskins  tells  on  page  102 
abont  raising  the  butter  yield  of  a  cow  from  1 50 
to  600  pounds  per  year.  How  can  it  he  done?  3 
A.  and  R,  engage  in  sheep  raising.  A.  to  furn¬ 
ish  ewes, and  market  products:  B.  does  the  rest, 
how  should  they  divide  profits :  sheep  are 
worth  $3  each  and  land  $30  per  acre? 

Ans  —1.  In  smoothing  barrows  the  teeth 
incline  backwards  about.  45  degrees.  2  The 
only  way  to  increase  it  is  hv  proper  feed  and 
care.  See  Rural  of  March  7.  8.  There  is  no 
rule.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  agreement  as  to 
who  shall  run  the  risks  of  lo«s.  etc.,  and  as  to 
how  many  sheep  shall  be  kept  and  how  much 
expense  shall  be  incurred  in  marketing 

J.  McF.,  Watertown.  Wis. — 1.  Does  the 
Rural  advise  the  planting  of  the  Wilsou  Jr. 
Blackberry?  What  about  the  Gainer  Black¬ 
berry*  A  traveling  agent  is  praising  it  to  the 
sky.  2.  Will  the  Downing  Mulberry  grow  as 
far  north  as  this?  8.  Will  the  quince  thrive 
here?  A  What  sort  is  the  Jersey  Queen 
Strawberry ! 

Ans  —No.  it  is  not  hardy  enough  for  you. 
Yould  suggest  Snyder,  though  the  fruit  is 
small.  We  have  never  before  heard  of  the 
Gainer  Blackberry.  2.  No.  8.  No.  4  It  is 
a  beautiful  berrv  of  high  quality.  It  is  pistil¬ 
late,  needs  “high"  culture  and  is  not  over- 
productive  then  in  most  places. 

F.  S„  Crawford  Co..  Pli.— In  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  he  raised  his  Urge  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Mr.  Rose  says  he  applied  400  pounds  of 
Bradley’s  fertilizer  on  a  plot  of  ground  eight 
feet  wide  and  fifteen  rods  long.  Can  It  be 
that  he  means  what  he  said,  and  what  would 
justify  such  an  enormous  quantity? 

Ansi. — -We  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Rose’s 
truthfulness,  aud  that  he  applied  all  he  said. 
He  was  competing  for  the  large  prize  of 
$300  offered  by  the  RradleyCo  for  the  largest 
yield  from  one  pound  of  seed,  and  that  would 
justify  a  pretty  large  outlay  for  manure. 

C.  F.,  Naples,  N.  Y.—\.  Should  cow  mauure 
made  this  Winter  be  applied  in  Spring  to 
ground  to  be  then  planted  to  straw  berries,  or  is 
it  better  to  compost  it  aud  applv  it  in  the  Fall  ? 
2  Will  strawberries  planted  in  a  matted  row 
need  thinning  in  Spring  in  order  to  produce  the 
best,  crop? 

Ans.— 1.  You  should  fork  it  over  a  couple  of 
times,  and  if  you  have  a  little  horse  manure, 
put  iu  just  enough  to  get  it  to  heatiug;  apply 
to  ,tbe  ground  aud  cultivate,  or  plow  in  not 
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very  deep,  and  plant  the  vines:  they  would 
make  a  much  better  growth  this  Summer.  2. 
The  less  you  disturb  them  this  Spring  before 
fruiting,  the  better, 

J.  C„  Flatbush,  N.  Y, — 1,  How  much  a 
year  can  be  cleared  from  200  fowls,  say  300 
miles  from  N.  Y.  City?  2.  Can  chickens  be 
kept  where  the  thermometer  reaches  zero  and 
snow  gets  very  deep  in  the  Winter?  3.  Would 
you  advise  a  boy  16  years  old  to  go  to  the 
country  if  he  loves  farming? 

Ans. — 1.  It  all  depends  upon  the  keeper,  and 
the  selection  of  the  breed — anywhere  from 
nothiog  to  $400.  2.  Certainly;  if  warm,  well 
ventilated  quarters  are  provided  for  them.  3. 

By  all  means  let  him  go  to  the  country  and 
hire  to  some  intelligent  farmer,  and  let  him 
learn  the  business  thoroughly. 

P.  V.  S.,  Red  Bank,  N,  J — L  Where  can  I 
obtain  the  fertilizer  recommended  in  the 
Rural  for  potato  growth,  at  thelowest  price; 

2.  What  kind  of  salt  is  used  for  asparagus 
beds:  where  can  it  be  obtained  and  at  what 
price? 

Ans  — 1.  From  any  of  the  firms  whose  ad¬ 
vertisements  appear  in  the  Rural.  2.  Usu¬ 
ally  refuse  salt,  which  can  be  bought  for  about 
$5  per  ton  from  J.  P.  &  G.  C.  Robinson, 
Coenties  Flip.  N.  Y..  or  American  Balt  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

R.  E ,  Stockton,  N.  J. — L  Will  Orchard 
Grass  seeded  down  with  oats  in  Spring  “take’’ 
well?  2.  What  mixture  of  grass  seed  sown 
in  the  Spring,  makes  the  best  pasture? 

Ans — 1.  It  usually  will,  unless  the  oats 
grow  very  large.  They  are  not  a  very  desir¬ 
able  crop  to  seed  with.  2,  We  could  not  tell, 
without  knowing  something  of  the  ground. 

In  a  general  wav,  sow  Red  Clover,  Blue  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass  and  White  Clover  or  Alsike, 
but.  these  would  be  varied,  or  added  to  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  soil. 

J.  J.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 1.  Would  it  be 
better  to  use  for  potatoes  barnyard  manure, 
which  I  have,  rather  than  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers.  which  1  would  have  to  bay?  2.  If  the 
manure  is  used,  should  the  potatoes  be  placed 
on  top  of  it  iu  the  trench  in  direct  contact 
with  it  ?  3  Which  kind  of  early  potatoes  will 
be  likely  to  yield  the  most? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  unless  it  be  well  decomposed, 
and  we  should  even  then  add  po'ash  in  some 
form.  2  No.  3.  We  beg  to  refer  our  friend, 
in  answer  to  this  question,  to  the  potato  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  answer 
fully. 

G.  H.  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn  — 1.  How 
should  Justiciasbe  grown?  Is  there  a  scarlet 
sort  other  than  Sanguines?  2.  My  Verbenas 
are  infested  in  Summer  with  a  green  worm, 
apparently  it  hatches  there;  what  can  I  do  to 
kill  it?  3.  Where  can  Alstroemerias  be  ob¬ 
tained?  Would  thev  be  hardy  here?  4  How 
old  must  seedling  Deutzias  be  before  bloom¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — 1.  Like  ordinary  greenhouse  plants; 
J.  oblongata  is  scarlet.  2.  Try  Bubacb.  3. 
From  the  florists  of  your  city.  4.  Two  to  three 
years. 

G.  W.  G, ,  Marulan,  Dak. — 1.  Are  ashes 
a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes?  2.  I  raised  a 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion  4%  inches  in  diameter, 
was  that  extra  large?  3.  What  paint  do  you 
use  for  garden  stakes,  and  what  do  you  use 
for  writing  on  them  ?  4.  When  corn  is  fully 
ripe,  does  freezing  injure  it? 

Ans  -l  Yes.  for  roost  land  alone,  and  good 
for  all  with  bone  dust  and  barn-yard  manure. 
2.  Tt  is  hard  to  beat.  8.  Simply  white  lead 
and  oil,  and  for  writing,  use  a  lead  pencil.  4. 
Not  at  all  for  anything  but  seed  purposes,  and 
if  well  dried  out,  not  much  for  that. 

I.  O.  J .  Grand  Rapids,  Miss. — 1.  Is  the 
waste  of  a  tobacco  factory  worth  hauling  as  a 
manure.  3.  To  what  crops  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied?  3.  What  is  a  desirable  black-cap  for 
this  region?  4.  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
planted11 

Ans  — Tt  is  a  very  valuable  manure,  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphate.  2.  To  almost  any 
crop  you  grow,  especially  potatoes  and  toma¬ 
toes.  3.  The  Ohio  is  a  good  one.  4.  Plant 
three  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  or  more  feet 
apart. 

L.  C.  Omaha,  Neb. — 1.  In  order  to  start  a 
crapery  on  a  piece  of  timber  land  sloping  to 
the  East,  will  it  not  be  snfticieut  if  the  trees 
are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  or  must  I  have 
them  grubbed  out?  2.  Would  it  be  beneficial 
to  let  a  few  trees  remain  standing?.  3.  What 
variety  will  give  the  best  satisfaction  for 
market. 

Ans— l.  It  would  be  better  to  grub  them 
out.  2.  It  would  not  be  beneficial.  3.  Please 
see  other  portions  of  Rural  iu  answer  to  this. 

TV.  G.,  Brantford,  Canada. — What  about 
the  Welcome  Oats?  1  have  glowing  state¬ 
ments,  iu  advertisements,  of  their  growing  six 
feet  high  and  weighing  55  pounds  per  bushel? 

Ans. — Thev  are  good  oats,  exactly  like  the 
White  Australian,  early,  prolific  and  heavy; 

but  it  would  require  pmtv  riob  laud  to  wakv 
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them  grow  six  feet  high,  and  we  think  they 
would  have  to  be  winnowed  very  close  to 
weigh  more  than  40  pounds  per  bushel — at 
least  that  is  our  experience  with  them. 

W.  H.  C ,  Lorane,  Ind  — What  are  the 
habits  of  the  striped  melon  bug? 

Ans. — The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground. 
The  larva  is  a  long,  slender,  white  cylindrical 
grub  with  a  small,  brownish  bead.  It  hiber¬ 
nates  while  in  the  pupa  state,  and  the  beetles 
appear  on  the  melon  vines  as  soou  as  they  are 
up.  Several  hroods  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  Summer,  a  single  beetle  living 
only  ahout  two  months  from  the  hatchiug  of 
the  egg  to  its  death. 

C.  H  S„  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.—We  want  all 
the  good  advertising  patronage  we  can  get. 
But  when  the  results  of  our  tests  conflict  with 
the  equanimity  of  advertising  patrons,  we 
shall  publish  them  all  the  same.  The  Rural 
does  not  live  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasing 
advertisers,  and  will  not  at  any  price  publish 
known  frauds,  as  many  of  our  respectable 
and  esteemed  contemporaries  do.  Neither 
will  it  make  one  rate  to  one  advertiser  and 
another  rate  to  others. 

L  B,,  Orangeburgh,  N  V  — 1.  Can  you  sup¬ 
ply  back  numbers  of  the  Rural?  2.  Can  you 
supply  missing  numbers  for  1884?  3.  Do  you 
have  binding  done  for  subscribers,  and  what 
is  the  cost  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not.  2.  We  cannot  even 
supply  back  numbers  for  this  year.  3.  We 
do  not;  but  if  they  are  sent  by  express  ac¬ 
companied  by  $1  50  to  Tbos.  Russell,  17  Rose 
Street,  this  city,  they  will  be  bound  in  a  good 
substantial  manner. 

S.  IB. ,  no  address  —  How  do  the  White¬ 
faced  Hornet  and  the  little  Yellow  Jacket 
build  their  nests?  When  do  the  young  leave 
the  nests? 

Ans. — They  begin  by  constructing  one  cell 
and  adding  to  this  as  the  family  increases  A 
few  females  escape  the  rigors  of  Winter.  Their 
first  brood  consists  of  neuters  which  assist 
in  rearing  the  subsequent  brood  of  males  and 
females  which  leave  the  nest  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Autumn. 

K.  S.  W.,  Kent,  Md.  —Of  what  value  are 
coal  ashes  on  sandy  or  sandy  loam  land  in¬ 
tended  for  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening, 
and  will  it  pay  to  haul  them  1  mile  for  such 
purpose? 

Ans  — In  most  ashes  from  coal  stoves  there 
are  more  or  less  wood  ashes;  aside  from  these, 
there  is  very  little  manurial  value  iu  them, 
and  still  fop  very  light  land  it  will  pay  to  haul 
them  that  distance  for  the  mechanical  effect 
they  will  have. 

D.  W,  F.,  Hanover.  Ind  —What  are  the  12 
best  roses  for  out-door  culture  in  Southern 
Indiana? 

Ans. — The  best  varieties  for  a  warm  climate 
are  Catharine  Mermet,  Mad.  Jos.  Schwartz, 
Queen’s  Scarlet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Arch  duke  Charles,  Aurora.  Adam, 
Chas  Rovolli,  Coquette  de  Lyon,  David  Pra- 
del.  Ducbesse  de  Brabant,  Glorie  de  Dijon, 
Hermosa,  Mad.  Margottin,  Malmaison  and 
Marie  Ouillott. 

S.  H.  M.,  Crow  Lake ,  Dak. — The  inclosed 
sample  is  from  the  scale  that  gathers  on  the 
inside  of  my  tea  kettle  from  the  water  from 
my  well.  What  is  it,  nod  do  you  think  such 
water  unhealthful? 

Ans.— From  appearance,  without  an  analy¬ 
sis,  we  call  this  simply  impure  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  water  would  not  be  any  more  un¬ 
healthful  than  any  hard  water,  and  nine  out 
every  ten  people  drink  such  water. 

C.  J.  H.,  Ansonia,  Conn. — 1,  Ha9  the  Ru¬ 
ral  tested  the  Crimson  Beauty  Raspberry? 

2.  Where  can  the  White  Victor  Grape  be  ob¬ 
tained?  3,  What  are  the  best  grapes  and 
berries? 

Ans. — 1,  We  have  twice  sent  for  Crimson 
Beauty  plauts,  but  they  died.  We  learn  that 
it  is  an  early  red  raspberry  of  good  quality. 

2.  The  White  Victor  is  not  for  sale  yet  we  be¬ 
lieve.  3,  See  other  answers. 

G.  W.  S.,  JonesviUe,  Mich. — From  whom 
can  I  procure  Wyandotte  fowls?  2.  What  is 
a  good  poultry  paper? 

Ans  — From  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster, 
Mass.;  J.  T.  Colhran,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  C. 

S.  Cooper,  Schraalenburg,  N.  J.,  or  C.  W. 
Good,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  2.  The  Poultry 
World,  monthly,  81.25,  and  American  Poul¬ 
try  Yax'd,  weekly,  §1.50,  Hartford,  Conn., 
or  the  Poultry  .Keeper,  81. 5U,  Chicago,  III. 

C.  W.  C. ,  Terryville ,  Conn. — Would  saw¬ 
dust  do  instead  of  straw  for  mulching  pota¬ 
toes  according  to  the  Rural’s  method?  Can 
all  or  a  part  of  the  mulcn  be  put  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  instead  of  all  being  put  under  it? 

Ans. — We  should  use  two  inches  of  sawdust 
in  the  absence  of  straw,  We  hope  you  will 
report  results.  Surface  mulching  interferes 
with  cultivation,  and  would  require  three 
times  as  much  material. 

T.  L.  S.,Mifflinsburg,  Pa.- 1.  On  removing  a 
considerable  amount  of  snow  can  I  make  a 


hot-bed  by  putting  on  a  good  deal  of  borse 
manure?  2.  Would  coal  ashes  mixed  with 
manure  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  limestone 
clayey  land? 

Ans  — 1  Yes.  2.  There  are  little  or  no  fer¬ 
tilizing  properties  in  coal  ashes  Mixed  with 
manure,  they  will  have  a  mechauioal  effect  on 
the  soil,  making  it  lighter. 

O.  C.  G.,Afton,  Iowa.  —Can  we  get  more 
than  825  per  tbousaud  for  black  walnut  lum¬ 
ber  by  shipping? 

Ans. — You  should;  it  is  worth  from  £100  to 
£150  here.  Write  to  Berkey  &  Gay,  Furni 
ture  Co  ,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  or  the  Graud 
Rapids  Furniture  Co.,  at  the  same  place. 
Ask  furniture  dealers  in  your  town  for  the 
name  of  some  company  using  such  lumber  in 
Chicago. 

C.  O.  H.,  E/b'n,  Va — 1,  Where  cau  the 
Green  Mountain  Potato  beobtaiued?  2.  Wbat. 
are  the  best  early,  medium  ami  late  potatoes? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  not  yet  offered  for  sale.  2. 
Our  friend  should  read  the  Rural  tests  with 
uew  kinds.  There  is  as  yet  no  potato  that 
combines  first  earliness,  perfect  shape  and 
great  prolificacy.  We  at  present  prefer 
White  Star  for  medium  and  White  Elephant 
for  late. 

D.  K.,  Allentown,  Pa.— Where  can  I  get 
pure  Nova  Scotia  laud  plaster,  and  what  does 
it  generally  cost? 

Ans  — From  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  18  Coenties 
Slip,  N.  Y.  “Double  ground,”  60  cents  per 
bag  (10  bags  to  a  ton);  75  cents  per  barrel 
(eight  barrels  to  a  ton)  or  $6  per  ton.  delivered 
free  to  cars  or  boats,  with  two  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count  for  cash. 

J.  II  ,  Massachusetts, — Does  mildew  on  pea 
vines  injure  the  peas  for  seed  where  they  ma¬ 
tured  so  that  the  peas  look  well? 

Ans  — If  the  peas  are  plump  and  nice,  the 
mildew  did  them  no  material  harm. 

L.  G  ,  Center  Family,  TT.  V.,  Shaker  P.  O., 
N.  Y  — What  is  the  address  of  the  party  who 
manufactures  $5  bone  mills? 

Ans  — Frank  Wilson.  Easton,  Pa.  . 

B.  J ,  West  Lake,  Ont. — Cau  cranberries  be 
cultivated  on  low,  black  ground,  very  damp, 
but  not  subject  to  overflows?  If  so  where  can 
I  obtain  plants? 

Ans.—' They  would  undoubtedly  grow  on 
such  land,  but  you  could  not  rely  on  a  crop, 
as  success  often  depends  on  flooding  them  on 
occasion  of  late  frosts,  etc.  The  plauts  can  be 
obtained  of  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

A.  G.,  Big  Pond,  Penn. — 1.  What  is  the  in¬ 
closed  barley,  and  is  it  good  for  malting?  2. 
Can  you  recommend  the  Gold  Cure  of  the  Les¬ 
lie  E.  Kelley  Co  ,  Dwight,  Ill.,  bo  cure  neu¬ 
rasthenia? 

Ans. — 1.  The  inclosed  barley  was  what  is 
called  Nepaul  or  Hulless  Barley.  It  is  of  no 
use  except  us  a  curiosity,  and  is  entirely  worth¬ 
less  for  malting  purposes.  2.  W e  cannot. 

II.  T.  P,  Henry  Co  ,  Dakota. — 1.  Full  in¬ 
formation  about  Johnson  Grass  has  been 
given  in  late  Rukals,  ami  we  must  refer  our 
friend  to  these,  3.  We’sell  absolutely  nothing 
at  this  office  except  “the  best  agricultural 
weekly  in  the  world.”  S.  The  laws  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  in  tnem  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

W.  T.  I)  ,  Carry,  Pa. — Near  my  well  are 
twc  pine  trees,  the  roots  of  which  cover  the 
sides  of  the  well  so  thickly  that  there  is  not  a 
stone  visible:  do  they  injure  the  water  in  any 
way?  To  all  appearance,  it  can’t  be  bettered. 

Ans  —Yes,  they  surely  will  injure  the  water 
in  time.  When  the  roots  have  become  matted 
and  crowded,  portions  will  die  and  in  decom¬ 
position  will  vitiate  the  water. 

C,  A,  G.  Portland,  Oregon  — How  can  I 
raise  Coleus  plants  from  slips? 

Ans.— They  may  he  started  in  sand,  or  in 
light,  rich  soil,  shaded  until  they  strike  roots, 
and  care  must  be  given  that  they  do  not 
“damp  off”  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  They 
grow  readily  aud  rapidly  in  rich  garden  soil, 
when  set  out  in  beds. 

P.  S.,  Wichita ,  Kas. — What  is  the  best  grass 
for  an  orchard  ami  when  should  it  be  sown? 

Ans. — If  you  sow  auy  (which  is  not  a  good 
practice  unless  you  mulch  the  trees  heavily) 
sow  Blue  Grass,  White  Clover  and  AUike  in 
early  ripriug.  Don't  sow  the  grass  with  auv 
crop;  certainly'  not  with  oats,  as  they  are  the 
worst  crop  ever  put  among  trees. 

J.  N,  M.,  Buckeye,  Ky. — Where  can  Havana 
and  Sumatra  tobacco  seed  be  obtained,  and 
wbat  is  the  price  per  ounce? 

Ans. — Havaua  seed  from  J.  M.  Thorburn, 

15  John  St.,  N.  Y„  Samuel  Wilson,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Pa,,  W,  H.  Maule,  or  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  or  from  any  large 
seed  firm  in  Louisville  or  Cincinnati:  price,  50 
cents  au  ounce.  There  is  no  Sumatra  seed  iu 
the  market. 

IB.  H,  C.,  Block  Island. — Where  is  a  horse¬ 
power  thrashing  machine  made  suitable  for  a 


farm  where  only  from  200  to  300  bushels  of 
grain  are  raised,  aud  what  is  its  price? 

Ans. — The  A.  B.  C.  Thrashing  Machine  Co., 
Cohen  &  Co.,  Agents,  197  Water  Sc.,  N.  Y. 
would  probably  prove  satisfactory.  Write  to 
above  address  for  prices  of  the  various  sorts. 

F.  M  ,  Bridgeport,  Ont. — Where  can  I  get 
cions  of  the  Yellow  Transparent,  Charlotten 
haler,  Lougfleld  aud  Wiuteraput  Apples;  and 
also  of  the  Kessemianka  Pear  ? 

Ans  — Borne,  if  not  all,  of  them  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dr  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt. ;  or 
by  Prof.  J  L.  Budd,  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  la. 

R.  M.  C\,  Fisherville,  Va. — Where  can  Wy¬ 
andotte  eggs  and  poultry  be  obtained? 

Ans. — They  have  been  advertised  for  some 
time  in  the  Rural,  and  are  offered  by  J.  T 
Cothran,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  C.  S.  Cooper, 
Schraalenburg,  N.  J. ;  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lan 
caster,  Mass. ;  and  Geo.  A.  Preston,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.  Y. 

F.  II.,  Erie,  Pa. — For  a  number  of  years  I 
raised  first  class  radishes  on  a  piece  of  flue 
sandy  land.  Last  year,  however,  they  were 
injured  by  worms;  what  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  pests? 

Ans  — Better  grow  the  radishes  for  a  year 
or  two  on  another  piece  of  land. 

IB  H,,  Baptist-town,  N.  J. — Is  muriate  of 
potash  for  sale,  ready  ground,  fine  enough  for 
use? 

Ans. — We  hardly  think  so;  but  it  can  lie 
pounded  with  tbeback  of  a  shovel  ora  wooden 
maul,  and  soon  reduced  to  sufficient  fineness, 
and  mixed  with  loam. 

A  J.  S.,  St  Paul,  Minn. — The  prize  contest 
of  the  Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato,  fertilized  with 
the  Bowker  Chemical  fertilizers,  resulted  in 
awarding  the  prize  to  a  man  that  raised  at 
the  rate  of  712  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  an 
early  and  first-rate  potato.  See  our  test  and 
report. 

IB  A.  P.,  Edinburg,  III. — How  can  I  make 
a  hot- bed  ? 

Ans — Our  friend  will  pleasesend  for  some 
of  the  seed  or  plant  catalogues  noticed  iu  our 
reading  columns,  and  announced  among  the 
advertisements.  These  will  give  him  explicit 
directions  for  which  we  can  hardly  find  space. 

"Farmer,"  Van  Buren,  Pom.— What  is  the 
difference  between  Norman  aud  Pereheron 
horses? 

Ans.— No  more  difference  than  between 
Robert  and  Bob,  when  applied  to  the  same 
boy.  They  are  two  names  for  the  same  breed 
of  horses. 

J.  V.  T.,  Aztec,  N  M. — Who  makes  a  mill 
with  burrs  expressly  for  cutting  oat-meal? 
Such  a  mill  would  have  to  cut  clean,  instead 
of  grinding,  like  a  feed  mill. 

Ans. — Send  to  the  Simpson  ft  Gault  M’f’g. 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  or  to  W.  L.  Boyer  & 
Bro.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  E.  S  .Old  Mission,  Mich. — Where  cau  I 
get  a  good  work  ou  crauberry  culture? 

Ans  — Cranberry  Culture,  by  Joseph  White, 
price  81.25;  to  be  had  through  the  Am.  News 
Co  ,  N.  Y,,  or  any  book-store.  Good  accounts 
are  also  given  in  works  on  small  fruit  culture. 

D.  I),,  Dundaff,  Pa, — Who  buys  grouud 
hemlock  bark,  aud  how  much  per  ton  is  it 
worth? 

Ans. — T.  P.  Howells  &  Co.,  77  Beekman  St , 
N.  Y.  It  is  worth  about  810.50  per  ton;  but 
is  usually  bought  uuground. 

H.  G.  G.,  Vanceburg,  Ky. — Where  can  I 
get  a  good  work  on  veutriloquism,  clairvoy¬ 
ance  aud  magic? 

Ans — Of  the  Excelsior  Publishing  Co.,  29 
aud  31  Beekman  Sc.,  N.  Y.  We  can’t  answer 
the  other  inquiries. 

A.  M. ,  La  Plata,  N  M.— How  aud  where 
cau  German  carp  be  obtained? 

Ans  —By  applying,  turough  your  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  to  Spencer  Baird, 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

J.  C.  V ,  Fort.  Scott,  Kans. — Is  there  any 
book  treating  of  orchard,  garden  and  flower 
seeds? 

Ans. — We  know  of  none;  the  seed  and  fruit 
catalogues,  “uoticed”  in  the  Rural,  will  give 
you  information  on  the  subject. 

II.  G.,  Hamburg,  Conn. — Are  the  Bronze 
Turkeys  superior  to  other  kinds? 

Ans. — The}’  are  one  of  the  best  breeds,  their 
weight  sometimes  reaches  40  pouuds,  and  they 
grow  rap  d  ly 

A.  C.,  Como,  Montana.— How  can  I  make 
robes  of  elk  and  moose  skiu9? 

Ans. — For  the  right  way  to  tan  them,  see 
Rural  of  March  14,  page  168,  and  after  they 
have  been  suitably  tauued,  line  them, 

M.  M.,  Pekin,  Ind. — Who  sell  the  Hodg- 
mau’s  Seedling  aud  Green  Mountain  Pota¬ 
toes? 

Ans.— They  are  not  iu  the  market  at  any 
price  at  present. 

R.  W.,  Jr.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Where  can  I  get 


good  silk  worm  eggs  and  what  is  the  price  per 
thousand  ? 

Ans. — Of  Sterns  and  Co.,  Union  Square, 
New  York  City.  About  50  cents. 

G  F.  IB.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — What  are  the 
best  oats  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 

Ans, — White  Australian  gave  us  the  largest 
yield.  Of  late  black  side-oats,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian. 

R.  S.A.,  Vinitarille,  Va. — Of  whom  can  I 
purchase  Irish  potato  “seed”  grown  in  Maine? 

Ans.— From  Charles  P.  Walworth,  22  Ful¬ 
ton  St.,  N.  Y. 

J.  A  B  ,  H age's  Store,  Fa. — Where  can  I 
get  instruments  for  eaponizing  cockerels? 

Ans. — From  H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Write  to  him  for  prices. 

To  Various  Inquirers.  —  The  Aspinwall 
Potato  Plauter,  Incubators,  wire  netting  for 
poultry,  Holstein  cattle,  chemicals  for  making 
up  fertilizers  at  home,  commission  bouses, 
hand  cultivators,  milking  tubes,  the  Stray 
Beauty  Potato,  the  Acme  Harrow  and  Clod 
Crusher  are  all  advertised  in  the  present  or 
recent  issues  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Subscribers  are 
solicited  to  examine  our  advertising  columns 
before  asking  questions. 


DISCUSSION. 


J.  K.  P  ,  Knoxville,  Tenn. — My  farm  of  20 
acres  is  within  oue  mile  of  the  city  stables, 
and  I  pay  50  cents  for  a  large  two-horse  load 
of  manure,  aud  haul  it  myself.  The  sani¬ 
tary  officials  send  me,  without  charge,  about 
40  large  carcasses  a  year.  I  treat  them  as  fol¬ 
lows:  I  surround  each  completely  with  12  to  24 
inches  of  coarse  uew  manure,  for  warmth; 
pour  over  this,  for  each  carcass.  200  pounds  of 
g'ouud  sulphate  of  lime  (cost  811  per  ton); 
covey  the  pile  three  feet  deep  with  new  com¬ 
post  (manure  and  soil  equal  parts,  and  a  sprin¬ 
kle  of  sulphate  of  lime);  cover  the  pile  now 
with  inverted  sod;  after  30  days  pall  down 
the  heap  from  its  hemispherical  shape  to  a 
brick  shape  three  feet  high;  cov*r  with  an¬ 
other  200  pounds  of  sulphate,  aud  this  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  dry,  pulverized  soil  or  clay. 
I’heu  1  put  two-or  three  inches  deep  all  over 
of  spent  tan  bark,  which  costs  only  carting 
one  mile  Iu  90  days  the  bones  seldom  have 
strength  enough  to  resist  a  wooden  maul.  In 
opening  and  spreading  into  heaps  with  a  wheel 
scraper,  have  sulphate  ready  iu  case  of  there 
being  auy  appreciable  odor — odor  is  too  val¬ 
uable  to  lose  Spread  on  plowed  and  harrowed 
ground,  and  harrow  in.  It  works  well  in  90 
days:  but  for  top-dresaiug,  six  months  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Io  some  cases,  bones  are  still  found  pretty 
hard  after  12  months. 

Commercial  fertilizers  here  would  not  pay 
me,  costing  about  840  per  ton.  The  remaining 
bones  may  be  treated  here  with  sulphuric 
acid,  costing  three  cents  per  pound.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  remove  them  to  a  new  heap 
with  a  new  carcass.  Will  the  Rural  give  its 
suburban  readers  a  criticism  ou  above  subject, 
that  will  help  me  I  have  a  variety  of  soil  and 
exposure,  but  mostly  clay  with  15  to  25  per 
ceut,  of  sand. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  cau  do  nothing  but  commend 
the  above  practice.  This  makes  the  best  kind 
of  fertilizer,  and  utillizes  what  under  ordinary 
circumstances  i3  a  nuisance;  keep  on  using  all 
the  carcasses  you  can  get. 

O.  H.  R  .  Warren,  O. — You  can  not  get  a 
good  article  of  potato  fertilizer  for  less  than 
840  per  ton  Do  not  be  deceived.  It  should 
contain  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  five  per 
cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid. and  ten  per 
ceut.  of  potash.  Now.  suppose  you  buy  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  costs  you  820  a  ton,  that  will  an¬ 
alyze  just  hal  f  as  much  ?  Do  you  gain  any¬ 
thing?  Is  it  any  more  trouble  or  expense  to 
apply  the  ton  that  costs  840  than  the  ton  that 
costs  820?  Rest  assured  that  fertilizer  dealers 
are  not  fools,  aud  that  they  are  not  going  to  sell 
gold  dollars  for  SOcents.  Unfortunately  some 
of  them  are  kuaves,  aud  impose  upon  credu¬ 
lous  farmers  by  representing  that  they  sell  a 
fertilizer  worth  850  a  ton  for  half  price.  Rest 
assured,  again,  that  you  never  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  you  cau  buy  a  fertilizer  at  much 
less  than  its  actual  current  value — except  it 
may  be  owing  to  accident  or  mistake. 

J.  O.  N  ,  New  Csssel,  Wis.— We  have 
seen  the  Rice  Pop-corn  in  some  catalogues  this 
Spring,  but  have  forgotten  which.  You 
should  get  permission  from  your  neighbor  to 
put  up  the  barbed- wire  fence.  He  cun  hold  you 
for  damages  to  his  stock.  Thanks  for  corn. 

O.  S.  B.,  Queens  Co.,  L.  I. — If  we  wanted 
to  throw  our  money  away,  not  knowing  what 
our  land  needs,  we  should  buy  a  825  super¬ 
phosphate  aud  feel  moderately  confident  that 
our  wish  would  be  fully  gratified. 

J.  A.  PM  Perry,  Ga. — The  Eucalyptus  glo¬ 
bulus  should  prove  hardy  during  most  seasons 
with  you.  It  is  valuable  ouly  on  account  of 
its  rapid  growth.  The  Sciadopitys  verticillata> 
during  six  years  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  has 
proven  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  a  wouderfully 
distinct  aud  beautiful  tree. 
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I.  P.  Roberts,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Cornell  University,  writes  us;  “I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  farm  without  the  Rural.” 

•  Win.  W.  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich., 
say:  “We  notice  that  the  Rural  conies  out 
as  bright,  fresh  and  sparkling  as  ever,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dull  season  and  exceedingly 
hard  times,  and  we  do  not  understand  how 
any  intelligent,  thrifty  and  progressive  farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  do  without  its  cheery  weekly 
visits.  The  Rural  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
list  of  papers  which  may  be  taken  home  for 
family  reading,  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
obnoxious  articles  appearing  therein.  We 
can  always  say  a  “good  word”  for  the  dear 
old  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  trust  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  better  and  better  in 
future,  as  it  has  steadily  done  in  the  past.” 

Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Ag. 
College,  says:  “Your  Free  Seed  Distribution 
just  received.  The  anchoring  of  your  paper 
to  a  farm  and  an  experiment  station  com¬ 
bined,  is  a  unique  and  most  valuable  feature 
in  journaltsuL  To  thus  wed  the  book,  tbe 
plow  and  the  scale  is  just  the  thing  to  develop 
a  good  and  sound  farm  writer  and  editor,” 

Matthew  Crawford,  tbe  horticulturist 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O.,  says:  “I  think  every 
tiller  of  the  soil  ought  te  have  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  1  will  work  in  my  own 
way  towards  bringing  this  about.  To  show 
you  how  we  rely  on  your  paper,  I  will  quote 
a  single  seuteuee  from  E.  H.  Cushman,  of 
Euclid,  O  ,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  fruit 
growers  of  this  State:  “Wouldn’t  we  feel 
cheap  if  we  should  some  time  find  out  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  being  run  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  concern  C  1  like  the  Rural 
for  its  reliability.  I  expect  the  editor  to  tell 
the  truth,  let  it  hit  where  it  will.  I  like  the 
paper  because  the  best  talent  is  employed  on 
it.  These  professional  dollar  a  column  agri¬ 
cultural  writers  are  too  often  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  average 
farmer  is  uuable  to  discriminate  between  such 
men  and  those  who  are  competent.  It  is  some¬ 
times  amusing  and  sometimes  disgusting  and 
discouraging  to  see  wbat  brings  Bucb  meu  into 
notoriety.  I  could  name  several  prominent 
meu  in  this  State  whose  articles  are  at  a  prem¬ 
ium,  whoare  noted  in  their  own  neighborhoods 
for  their  general  inefficiency.  Last  year  I  paid 
for  IS  agricultural  papers,  and  had  some  seut 
to  me,  and  £  consider  the  Rural  much  the 
best  of  them  all.  I  hope  I  may  never  chauge 
my  opinion  of  it.” 

P.  H  Donlon,  of  Ruthven,  Iowa,  says:  “I 
consider  it  the  duty  of all  engaged  in  farming, 
gardening,  or  stock-raising,  to  help  support 
the  paper  which  does  so  much  to  help  them  iu 
so  many  ways.  May  its  subscription  list  in¬ 
crease  iu  length  until  it  embraces  the  good 
men  of  every  calling  Jv 

Chas.  L.  Youno,  of  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y., 
says:  “I  am  .taking  the  Rural  for  the  third 
year  and  would  not  bB  without  it  at  uuy  price. 
The  ‘Farmers'  Club’ and  ‘Eye-Opener’ depart¬ 
ments  are  worth  #10  each.  I  mean  to  try  and 
save  all  the  numbers  this  year  aud  have  them 
bound.” 

Geo.  S.  Nyk,  of  Kalamazoo,  Co.,  Mich., 
says:  “/  for  one  appreciate  the  good  work  you 
are  doiug  for  us  farmers  of  America.  May 
you  long  be  spared  to  contiuue  in  elevating 
the  standard  aud  dignity  of  the  noble  occu¬ 
pation  of  farmer!” 

W.  R.  Duncan,  Oiter-tail  Co.,  Minn.,  says: 
“lu  sending  you  a  new  subscriber,  I  wish  to 
express,  in  a  measure,  the  esteem  iu  which  the 
Rural  is  held  Loth  by  my  wife  aud  myself. 
We  have  taken  it  nearly  four  years,  and  iu 
that  time  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  safe 
guide  and  counselor  mall  things  pertaining  to 
the  farm  aud  garden,  and  also  in  the  house. 
My  wile  suys  we  can't  keep  house  without  it 
1  raised  50  bushels  of  White  Elephant  Pota¬ 
toes  from  less  then  oue-tourtb  of  an  acre,  and 
sold  20  bushels  for  85  cents  per  bushel,  when 
other  potatoes  were  selling  for  only  2U  ami  25 
cents.  1  wish  the  Rural  abundant  success  1” 

Stuart  T.  Terry,  of  Suffolk  Co.,  L,  I  , 
says:  "Haviug  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Rural  lor  uearly  a  third  of  a  century,  I  have 
become  strongly  attached  to  it.  1  learned 
years  ago  that  the  money  paid  for  the  Rural 
was  well  aud  safely  Invested.” 

Mr.  C.  E,  Fxsiikr,  of  Outario,  Canada,  says: 

“Please  allow  me  the  privilege  of  attesting 
to  the  superior  merits  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  best 
rural  paper  uow  published.  1  seut  for  sample 
copies  over  the  whole  United  States  .  efore  I 
concluded  to  subscribe  for  tbe  Rural.  1  also 
take  three  or  four  other  papers  of  it-s  class, 
all  being  montblies.  The  Rural  each  week 
has  more  general  information  for  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  tbau  most  of  the  monthlies 
«e h  month  I  get  the  best.  Some  of  them 


are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  instruction  on 
growing  strawberries.  They  having  a  few 
plants  to  sell  of  course.  For  tbe  fruit-grower, 
farmer  aud  gardener,  the  Rural  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  its  competitors,  without 
a  possible  doubt.  Go  on  improving  and  I 
am  satisfied  you  will  receive  the  reward  your 
enterprise  deserves.  ” 

G.  W.  Angel,  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 
“Of  all  the  farm  journals  I  ever  had  occasion 
to  come  in  contact  with,  I  think  the  Rural 
deserves  the  greatest  praise,  not  only  from 
its  vast  amount  of  solid  information  for  the 
farmer;  but  also  for  its  fearlessness  in  expos¬ 
ing  quacks,  lotteries  and  all  classes  of  disreput¬ 
able  persons.  Had  I  subscribed  for  it  a  year 
ago  it  probably  would  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  enough  of  my  money  to  procure  the 
paper  for  at  least  five  years  The  infamous 
coucern  I  have  reference  to  I  saw  exposed  in 
your  worthy  paper.  ” 

James  Wirt,  Meadville,  Crawford  Co., 
Pa.,  says:  “i  am  now  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  eauuot  think  of  giving  up  the  ‘Good 
Old  Rural  ’  I  have  been  a  constaut  reader 
of  it  for  about  thirty  years,  and  think  it  is  the 
best  paper  I  know  of  for  reliable  information  ” 

A.  S.  Black,  Hancock  Co.,  Iowa,  says:  “I 
propose  to  take  the  Rural  right  along.  East¬ 
ern  economy  is  what  is  needed  on  Western 
farms. 

F.  Dye,  of  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  says:  “It  is 
an  old  saying  “He  doesn’t  know  beans;"  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Rural  as  many  impos¬ 
ters  who  seek  to  advertise  their  humbugs  iu 
its  columns  find  out  to  their  grief.  Go  on  in 
the  good  work,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  your 
readers,  but  as  a  rebuke,  also,  to  manufact¬ 
urers  and  advertisers  of  worthless  articles.” 

Cole  &  Brothers,  of  Pella,  Iowa,  say: 
“The  Rural  is  the  best  paper  of  its  class  pub¬ 
lished. 

Geo.  H.  Mowry,  of  Yates  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  says: 
“I  think  more  of  the  Rural  than  of  any 
other  paper  I  take.  1  have  learned  more  from 
it  within  the  past  year  about  gardening  than 
I  ever  knew  before.  It  is  a  big  help.” 

E.  F.  Malian,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  says:  “I 
cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise  of  that  most 
valuable  agricultural  paper,  the  Rural  New 
Yorker.  Every  week  it  is  a  most  welcome 
guest,  in  our  home.  It  has  saved  me  many 
dollars  and  it’s  just  the  paper  for  parents  to 
place  before  their  children.  When  1  feel  dis¬ 
couraged  I  take  up  the  Rural,  a  few' 
moments  and  find  something  so  encouraging 
that  I  go  to  work  again,  with  renewed 
strength.  Great  success  is  my  earnest  wish 
for  the  Rural  New-Yorker." 

C.  W.  Chouse,  Principal  of  the  Schools  at 
Barmony,  Indiana.  He  writes  us:  “Not  long 
ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  chose  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
because  of  its  practical  articles  adapted  tu  the 
ordinary  farmer.  Many  other  farm  periodi¬ 
cals  have  fine  theories,  but  tbe  average  farmer 
becomes  disgusted  in  their  perusal,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  practical— heuce  they 
are  but  of  little  help.  The  ‘Eye  Opener’  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  paper  to  tbe  dweller  iu 
the  country.” 

Robert  Stalker,  Crawford  Co.,  Kans: 
Reading  the  Rural  has  been  of  great  value 
to  me  in  brightening  me  up.  It  certainly  is 
the  best  paper  for  a  general  farmer  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  gives  out  no  uncertain  sound, 
aud  is  always  reliable.  I  hardly  kuow  what 
part  of  your  paper  1  admire  most.  The  illus¬ 
tration  on  Budding  aud  Grafting  in  the  issue 
of  Feb.  17,  is  worth  to  me  more  than  the  sub 
seription  price  of  the  paper:  besides,  there  is 
yet  in  store  for  me  an  entire  year  of  such 
varied  information,  particularly  iuterestiug 
and  beneficial,  so  that  1  consider  1  have  struck 
something  very  rich  in  the  Rural.  Success 
to  it,  aud  my  earnest  hope  is  that  I  may  al¬ 
ways  be  permitted  to  have  two  dollars  to  pay 
for  it. 

R  C.  C'randost,  Hart  Co.,  Ky:  As  the 
Rural  has  beeu  corn  mg  to  my  house  for  the 
past  two  years,  it  now  seems  a  member  of  the 
family,  aud  if  it  should  stop  coming  regularly 
it  would  seem  as  if  one  of  the  family  was 
away.  I  would  not  be  without  it  now  for 
#5  a  year.  1  consider  it  oue  of  the  cheapest 
farm  journals  published,  considering  the 
q uulity  of  reading  matter  it  contains,  and  the 
publisher’s  work.  I  pronounce  the  Rural 
the  boss  of  all  the  agricultural  papers  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  John  Hurley,  of  Wetzel  Co.,  W.  Va.f 
says: 

“I  have  uow  five  volumes  of  the  R.  filed  aud 
bound  (home-bound)  which  cannot  be  bought 
of  me  for  #20;  uot  oue  number  missing  of  the 
five  volumes;  for  which  you  deserve  credit  for 
punctuality,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  mail  de¬ 
livery  also.  Considering  the  vast  store  of 
practical  aud  common  sense  knowledge  im¬ 
parted  iu  the  columns  of  my  five  volumes  on 
agriculture,  horticulture,  aud  various  other 
branches  of  culture,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  value  received  for  my  money.” 
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Seven  Packets  of  Seeds— The  Best  of  their  kinds. 

Fifty  different  crosses  of  the  best  kinds  of  Indian  Corn 

CARTER  S  STRATAGEM  PEA, 

First  tested  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  The  very  best  intermediate  Pea  in  cultivation.  Our 
seed  is  direct  from  the  originator  in  England. 

SORGHUM  HALAPEN8E. 

Found  by  tbe  Rural  to  be  hardy  in  its  Experiment  Grounds.  As  nutritious  as  Tim 
othy.  It  may  be  cut  and  still  mature  a  large  crop  of  seeds.  The  roots  are 
stolomferous  and  fleshy.  They  take  possession  of  the  soil,  aud  are 

greatly  relished  by  swine. 

It  is  the  Johnson  Grass  of  the  South.  It  grows  six  feet  high,  and  may  then  be  cut  to 
the  ground  for  green  food.  The  stumps  will  start  at  once,  and  attain  a  hight 
of  six  feet,  and  mature  seeds  before  frost. 

THE  KING  HUMBERT  TOMATO, 

Resembling  a  red  pepper,  and  les3  acid  than  other  kinds. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  PEA. 

A  grand  acquisition.  The  pods  remain  green  longer  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  THE  FLAGEOLET  BEAN  OF  FRANCE. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  pays  $25  per  busbel  for  these  beans.  Richer  than  a  Lima. 

Green  when  cooked. 

THE  RURAL  GARDEN  TREASURES. 

A  collection  of  the  best  sorts  of  flower  seeds.  Selected  from  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  and  imported  from  France  and  England. 

O  UNTIE  PACKET  OF  EACH 

of  the  above  sent  to  all  subscribers  who  apply. 

This  Free  Seed  Distribution  Closes  May  1st. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Has  through  its  celebrated  Free  Seed  Distributions  distributed  many  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  plants,  tubers  and  seeds  now  known.  They  are  world-renow Ded.  The 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Elephant  and  Rural  Blush  Potatoes  were  introduced 
by  the  Rural.  The  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  Rural  Thoroughbred  or  Ensilage 
Corn;  Blount's  Prolific  Coro;  Clawson,  Diehl-Mediterranean,  De¬ 
fiance  and  Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheats;  hundreds  of  flow¬ 
er  aud  shrub  seeds,  vegetable  seeds,  etc.,  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  world  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Many  new  varieties  originated  at  its  Experiment  Grounds  are 
being  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  future  distribution  among  its  subscribers. 

The  “RURAL”  is  a  True  Farm  Journal. 

Its  Editors  and  owners  are  practical  aud  successful  farmers.  By  its  experiments 
it  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  farming.  Its  advocacy  of  level  culture  for 
corn  and  potatoes;  of  surface  manuring  and  shallow  culture  has  done 
great  service  to  the  farm  interests  of  America.  It  has  raised  at  the 
rate  of  1,891K  bushel  ol  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  has  prepared 
a  half  acre  of  very  poor  soil  to  show,  next  season,  how  large  a  yield 
of  potatoes  can  be  produced  by  its  trench  method  on  large  areas 
as  well  as  on  small  plots.  “All  will  be  invited  to  the  harvest.” 

Good  Farmers;  the  Progressive  Farmers  of  our 
Country  can  not  afford  to  do  without  the 
RURAL.  Subscribe  NOW. 

Send  for  the  Seed  Supplement,  which,  with  illustrations,  explains  all.  It  will  be 

sent  without  charge  to  all  applicants. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

Sterling*  Combinations  for  1885! 


SEE  WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

Webster's  Practical  Dictionary ,  The  World's  Cyclopedia 9 

• Marlboro  Raspberry  Plants , 

The  JYiagara ,  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Ulster  Prolific  Grape-vines . 


The  300  Worth  of  Presents  (32 1  in  number)  will  be  given  for  very  small  Clubs,  and  there  will 

be  more  than  enough  Presents  for  All.  You  cannot  fail  to  earn  one  that 

will  doubly  pay  you  foryour  offorts. 
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A  handsome  volume  of  near  800  12  mo.  pages  and  1200  illustrations.  It  is  full  of 
practical  accurate  knowledge  on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all  branches  of  nurnau  research. 
A  complete  storehouse  of  facts  in  a  plain,  concise  form.  It  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  worth 
much  more  in  every  family.  We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  we  kuow  it  will 
please  all  who  secure  it. 

We  will  send  ittoany  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  one 
New  one  and  $2. 1  5,  the  I  5  cents  for  postage. 


»uu,  udbc,  lyil  i  uiuuu,  fool  i  Cuw,  uil  i  Ufitftu'  at  ink,  tbcu,  bu.vbuii,  chmr,  cut. 

This  is  a  Genuine  Webster  of  650  pages  of  which  a  single  page  is  shown  above.  It 
is  on  an  entirely  new  plan;  the  -words  being  classified  many  more  are  included,  aud  are 
more  easily  found.  This  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  $1.00  dictionaries,  as  it  contains 
more  than  000,0(10  words,  or  twice  as  many,  and  1,400  illustrations,  which  are  several 
times  as  many  as  any  other.  A  Dictionary  is  a  necessity  in  every  house,  especially 
among  children,  aud  we  know  you  will  like  this.  By  a  special  arrangement  with 
b.  S.  Wood,  134  1-2  West  33d  tit.,  sole  agent. 

We  will  send  one  to  any  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  us 
a  new  subscriber  and  $2. 1 0,  the  I O  cents  for  postage. 


WEBSTER’S  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY. 


JUST  WHAT  EVERY  FAMILY  NEEDS, 


gleiun,  gluten,  glimmer.  n.  A  tremulous  gleam¬ 
ing;  glimmer. 

Shin,  .alii,  N.  The  fore  part  of  tin1  leg,  e»p.  of  the 
human  leg,  between  the  ankle  anil  the  knee.  —  r.  t. 
To  climb  (a  pole,  etc.)  by  niter"  •  y  m«plis.~  I 
the  hand"  anil  lcg»  alone.  —  until 'gnu  to. 
bank-note  of  low  denomination  ;  u  piece  of  paper 
money. —  Skln'miy,  ny,  -nt,  n.  A  game  in  wliicn  n 
ball  i,  driven  along  the  ground  by  hlriw*  from  curved 
Ktick-  i  hockey  i  handy,  —  named  fr.  the  blows  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  aliitM  of  the  plavent. 

Shindy,  aliln'iir.  n.  A  duturbanevt  cpreo  row;  riot. 

Shine,  thin,  r.  i  {JQMHHc  l-htin  or  »h8n)  or  MiiNr.u 
(Milnd),  UUrSIMO.]  To  emit  niy'i  of  light,  give  light; 
to  lie  lively  and  animated,  be  militant;  to  he  kIok>v 
or  bright,  d»*llk.  to  he  gay.  splendid,  or  beautiful,  tin 
be  eminent, eotwpMuuO*,  or  di.tmgt.i.hed.—  n.  Pair 
Weather:  urate  of  alrlnioxi  brlgntnesn  .plemlor; 
lut.lert  eloMp  polnhi  a  lilting  fora  ponton i  n  lunoy. 
—  Shln'er,  n  That  which  aliliii-n,  it.,,  u  bnglil  pn re 


OUU1  VI  |  »  HO*  WIIIVII  ••'’•I  *•  '"o  mi  |r 

of  tuonvv.  (A'/J/A.)  A  tUh  of  •evcnol  genem,  luo 
Tirilliaiit*  iljfht-colorcd  -caIc-y.  — Shin'V,  *T.«(  l  i 
-iiCHT.]  Bright!  luminous;  cl»»Hr;  umuoudnl. 
Jhingl*  rdui/vl,  ii.  A  thill*  oblong  piece  ol  w* 


Shingl*  a.  A  thin,  oblong  piece  o (  wood, 

with  one  end  thinner  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
lap  kntrthwiMf  in  covering  roof*  and  ouf$r  w«U>  of 
buihlbig*.  —  w.  f.  (-ttldV,  -ou.vo.l  To 

cover  with  diinjrle*;  to  cut,  at  hair,  bo  that  oats  por¬ 
tion  ovorUpt  another*  lUc«  siun^ios. 

ShingK  Khin'tfl,  «.  Kmiurj,  WHter-worti,  and  10088 
gravel  altii  penblaa,  <iu  vUorvn  anil  eoaxU.  —  v.  t. 
f  forging.  >  To  hummer  or  tqucfic  (ml-hot  puddled 
Irani, to  remove  iiopuritivkHOd  form  malleable  iron. 

Sblnglaa,  whin'gl/.,  w.  (Jw*vi.S  A  kind  <»f  )ier|M*M, 
which  ipreadf  around  the  bouy  like  a  girdle. 

Shinto,  alnn'to,  toixiu  U>f  r  ni,  «.  One  <if  the  ‘2  great 
religion*  ol  Japan,  conxiRiuc  in  iranhip  of  iiihtw- 
tort  and  aarritici*  to  drjjnrtril  hi  rtu  r.,  nad  having  the 
Mikado  or  Tenno  uh  ittt  spiritual  head. 

Ship,  bhip,  n.  Any  large  bea-goiug  vessel;  esp.,  a  ves¬ 


sel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  8  roast*,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  lower  inm-t.  top -mast, 
and  topgallant-mast,  and  is  square  rigged.— v,  L 


Orotind  Plan  of  a  Ship. 


p,  prow ;  I,  larboard  or  port ; 
*.  ttftioeud:  1.  »oun<l-bou«<s 
2,  tiller?  *t.  rratln^i  !,  wheel; 
f».  wbe*1-eh»\iif;  It,  binnacle; 
7,  o*l r  •••n-nwut ;  8,  *Uyll|iht ; 
0,  eifiAtnn  ;  l0|  m^nu't ; 
II,  pumps ;  IS,  jraltoy  or  ca- 


Imoxe ;  IT,  main  hatchway; 
14,  rtnrflava  :  15,  forc-ma»t ; 
10,  forw-batchway;  17,  blttat 
18.  bdwaprlt ;  10.  head-rail  t 

80.  . . ilia*  :  81 .  > . -  }  88* 

forc-ctfialew,  01,  vnalo-chaloa; 
21,  mUacu  ehaimi. 


[sinriTti  (itilpo,  -PtNft.l  To  put  on  board  of  a 
vcscl,  or  othvr  gnnvwyiuiot*,  lor  trnmiHirtalmn;  la 
di.|ui:<(<  of,  gi't  rid  of :  in  atlgagu  for  vervico  on 
linard  of  n  Hhtp:  to  n-ci-nv  on  bonrd  of  n  *hip  nr 
vummui  to  tlx  anything  in  it.  plncv.—  r.  i.  To  rn- 
gajri'  for  nervier  on  I mim I  of  n  rliip.  —  Shlp'board, 
oi/r.  1  * | m*i i  or  within  a  vlilp:  aboard.  -  Smp',tilRl«, 
ii.  One  who  icrrep  nn  bonrtl  ol  th*'  »w>"'  alilpi  a. 
fellow  anilor  -  Shlp^ment,  n.  \et  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  on  lain  id  of  a  n-.n  l  or  other  public  convry- 
nm  r;  embarkation i  tlurt  which  ts  ahjjrfinl.—  Shlp/'- 
p«r.  n.  One  who  -blpr,  or  o  iuIk  good*  for  ti’in*- 
portation.  —  Slilp'plne.  n.  The  cnlleotive  body  of 
eliijir  in  or  lielunglng  tii  n  fiort,  country,  vlC.t  vi-<*el» 
ot  navigation  gvnrndly ;  tonunvr.  —  Slrlp'wreck. 
-n'k.  n.  The  Im-aklng  In  piece,  of  a  vnm<I  by  Iming 
driven  agnluvt  luck  .  f.huid-,  nlr  :  u  .hip  du.trOyvd 
upon  the  water,  or  the  partr  of  Mich  a  ship!  total 
destruction  ;  ruin.  —  V.  t.  [suirwitKclUin  (-rekt). 


A  BOOR  FULL  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  WORLD’S  CYCLOPEDIA. 


TWELVE  PLANTS  OF  THE  “NEW  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY,”  FREE  FOR 


“ONLY  ONE”  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 


This  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  early  red  raspberry  of  good  quality,  aud  should  be  in  every  fruit  yard. 


A  POUGHKEEPSIE  RED,  OR  AN  ULSTER  PROLIFIC  GRAPE-VINE,  EITHER  FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


A  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE,  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  AMERICAN  GRAPE,  FOR  THREE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

This  will  be  sent  from  the  Niagara  Grape  Compauy  uuder  seal,  and  guaranteed  genuine,  and  eauuot  be  bought  for  less  than  $2.00. 

These  libeial  offers  are  restricted  to  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS.  Any  one  e'se  to  receive  them  must  send  one  additional  subscriber.  AH  the  subscribers  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  by  making  application. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  secure  clubs.  Those  who  prefer  any  of  the  above  gifts  will  not,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the 


which  are  described  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  Supplement  of  Nov.  8th.  This  supplement  will  be  sent  to  all  on  application.  Address  the 


Rural  New-Yorker, 


SIS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


4885 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Williams,  Clark  &  Co.,  General  Office, 
101  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  This  pamphlet 
gives  some  sound  advice.  The  guaranteed 
analyses  printed  on  bags  of  fertilizers,  are 
not  always,  as  the  R.ural  has  pointed  out, 
the  measure  of  the  actual  value  of  those  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  is  “the  materials  used  to  produce 
the  analysis  which  give  them  their  special 
crop  value.  The  pamphlet  asks  this  question : 
“In  what  way  can  a  farmer  less  afford  to 
economize  than  in  his  fertilizers,  on  which  de¬ 
pends,  not  only  his  time,  but  the  result  of 
much  labor,  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  throw 
away  by  the  use  of  inferior  material  f”  This 
pamphlet  discourages  farmers  from  buying 
their  own  “chemicals1’  and  mixing  them  on 
the  score  of  economy.  We  are  of  the  same 
opiuiou  unless  an  immense  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izers  is  med.  It  is  a  plaiu  case  that  the 
great  fertilizer  Arms  of  the  country  can  mix 
their  own  material  much  cheaper,  as  they 
work  with  vast  quantities  and  have  all  the 
facilities  for  doing  the  work  at  a  reduced  cost. 
This  pamphlet  (which  will  be  sent  to  all  of 
our  readers  on  application  to  the  above  firm) 
gives  a  chapter  on  “Plain  Chemistry  for 
Fanners,”  “The  Soil  of  the  Farm,”  and 
“Effects of  Cultivation,”  etc.,  together  with 
descriptive  lists  aud  prices  of  their  several 
brands  of  fertilizers. 

Fred  W.  Kelsey,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. — 
This  catalogue  will  interest  all  who  care  for 
the  latest  aud  best  novelties  and  varieties 
among  hardy  trees  aud  shrubs,  the  list  being 
confined  to  such.  For  the  benefit  of  our  read¬ 
ers  let  us  meution  a  few  which,  though  they 
have  been  described  in  the  Rural,  generally 
with  portraits  from  nature,  are  especially 
worthy  of  a  place  on  every  lawn,  as  we  know 
from  our  own  specimens:  Pruuus  Pissardii, 
the  best  of  the  purple-leaved  hardy  shrubs,  or 
little  trees;  Abies  pungens  (Englemaunii) 
with  steel  colored  leaves;  Sciadopitys  verti- 
cillata.  a  remarkably  distinct  and  hardy  coni¬ 
fer;  Acer  Schwerdlerii,  whose  young  leaves 
are  nearly  black;  Quercus  concordia,  with 
young  leaves  of  a  golden  color;  Viburnum 
plicatum,  the  handsomest  hardy  shrub  in  ex¬ 
istence;  .Tapau  Maples,  rhododendrons,  etc., 
complete  the  excellent  list.  Free  to  all. 

James  Lkffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.— 
An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Book  waiter 
engine,  being  a  full  description  of  this  cheap, 
handy  machine.  The  makers  claim  it  to  be  of 
the  best  matei’ial  and  thoroughly  well  made 
and  that  every  part  is  made  to  gauge  so  that, 
in  case  of  accident,  a  piece  can  at  once  be  pro¬ 
cured  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  it  will 
fit.  This  catalogue  also  shows  the  various 
uses  to  which  this  engine  cau  bo  applied,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  application  can  be 
made.  Accompanying  it  is  a  circular  show¬ 
ing  a  new  style  of  semi-portable  engine  also 
made  by  this  firm.  This  is  so  made  that  the 
fire  box  is  wholly  within  the  boiler,  aud  sur- 
rouuded  on  all  sides  by  water.  These  circu¬ 
lars  will  be  freely  seut  to  any  of  our  subscri¬ 
bers  ou  application. 

Burrell  &  Whitman,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
— A  large  24  page  illustrated  catalogue  of 
dairy  machinery,  comprising  everything  of 
use  in  making  butter  or  cheese,  from  a  steam 
boiler  and  vats  or  a  centrifugal  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  of  several  kinds,  or  a  cheese  vat  large 
enough  for  a  hundred  cows,  down  through  all 
kinds  of  coolers,  churns,  butter  workers.cheese 
presses  to  a  rubber  mop  for  scrubbing  the 
floor.  We  huve  not  the  space  to  mention  a 
tithe  of  the  things  showu.  The  catalogue  will 
be  sent  to  our  subscribers  who  ask  for  it,  aud 
we  say  it  is  worth  obtaining  aud  keeping  as  a 
reference  book. 

Sedgwick  Bros.,  Richmond,  Ind. — Illus¬ 
trated  circular  of  steel  wire  nettmgs  suitable 
for  chicken  yard,  gardeu  and  other  fences,  • 
both  chicken  and  rabbit  proof :  also  orna¬ 
mental  fences,  with  both  woodeu  aud  iron 
posts,  and  various  styles  of  ornamentatiou, 
and  different  modes  of  anchoring  the  posts  to 
the  ground;  also  un  automatic  self -opening 
gate.  Here  is  also  to  be  found  a  description 
of  the  Russell  wind  engine,  as  made  by  this 
firm;  as  well  as  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  wire  poultry  coops,  uud  the  Richmond  Star 
Lawn  Mower,  giving  the  point*  claimed  for 
it  as  superior.  This  circular  is  worth  reading, 
and  will  be  seut  free  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  apply. 

T.  8.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— This  is  a 
most  carefully  prepared  list  of  grapes,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  few  men  huve  had  a 
wider  experience  than  Mr.  Hubbard.  The 
vines  ure  sold  warranted  true  to  name.  As 
mauy  as  150  different  varieties  are  described, 
while  the  lists  include  every  variety  likely  to 
be  asked  for.  Niagara,  Poeklington,  aud  oth¬ 
ers,  are  illustrated,  the  flrst  two  by  colored 
plates.  Mr,  Hubbard’s  descriptions  aud  com¬ 


ments  are  conservative  and  trustworthy.  Tha 
catalogue  closes  with  directions  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  soil,  care  of  plants,  culture,  etc.  All 
interested  in  grape  culture  should  send  for  It. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— A  descriptive  l'st  of  Roses.  A  colored  plate 
of  the  new  Rose,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  seed- 
liug  produced  by  this  firm.  It  is  of  the  hardy 
Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  This  catalogue  gives 
many  useful  directions  as  to  planting,  insects, 
mildew,  etc  ,  and  the  Roses  are  so  classified  as 
to  enable  one  to  know  what  to  select  intelli  - 
gently.  We  love  Roses,  and  are  a  trifle  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  in 
anybody  that  does  not.  Those  who  have  Roses 
in  their  hearts  will  never  be  rough  with  their 
wives  and  children;  will  never  treat  their  live 
stock  in  a  cruel  way. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
— A  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Their  Pee 
&  Kay  Sweet  Corn,  Tom  Thumb  Early,  Sun¬ 
rise  Potato,  and  Surprise  Muskmelou  are  ex¬ 
cellent  of  their  several  kinds.  Older  readers 
should  refer  to  our  test  of  the  Sunrise  Potato. 
This  firm  offers  25  varieties  of  flower  seeds— 
their  selection — for  #1.00;  and  12  packets  for 
50  cents.  They  also  offer  12  named  conns  of 
gladioli  for  SI. 25.  A  brief  list  of  flowering 
plants  completes  the  catalogue,  which  will  be 
sent  by  this  firm  to  our  readers  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
Roses,  giving  practical  directions  for  growing 
them.  A  suggestive  picture  is  one  of  a  hedge 
of  Mad.  Plan  tier  (white)  and  Gen.  Jack  (red) 
Roses.  A  fine  picture  of  the  new  $5,000  rose, 
William  Francis  Bennett,  is  presented.  A  list 
of  the  beautiful  little  Polyantha  Roses  is  of¬ 
fered.  The  firm  guarantees  all  Roses  sent  out 
to  be  satisfactory,  or  they  may  be  shipped 
back  at  their  expense.  Catalogue  free  to  our 
readers.  Apply  to  the  above  firm. 

The  Economist  Plow  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  U.  8.  Circulars  showing  the  construc¬ 
tion  aud  ad  vantages  of  the  sulky  plow,  Solid 
Comfort,  which  is  so  made  as  to  be  used  with¬ 
out  a  pole,  it  being  entirely  carried  on  wheels, 
and  among  other  things  a  wheel  takes  the 
place  of  u  land-side.  Along  with  the  circu¬ 
lars  was  a  pamphlet  containing  a  true  story 
of  rural  life.  One  circular  also  shows  the 
Economist  hand  plow,  with  its  novelly  con¬ 
structed  reversible  points  and  shears.  It  will 
pay  to  send  for  these  circulars,  which  will  be 
seut  to  our  subscribers  who  write  for  them. 

Cole  &  Flemmino,  Spriugfield,  Ohio, — Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Eclipse  post  hole  digger.  Now  that 
board  and  wire  fences  are  so  generally  sup 
planting  the  old-style  worm  fences,  a  good 
post  hole  digger  becomes  a  necessity.  This 
circular  illustrates  and  describes  a  new  imple¬ 
ment  which  is  certainly  novel  in  construction 
and  it  is  said  todig  easily  and  fast  in  any  kind 
of  soil.  We  cannot  describe  it  without  a  cut; 
but  this  circular  will  be  seut  to  any  one  of  our 
readers,  and  will  fully  show  the  principle  of 
its  construction. 

T.  B.  Eykrett  &  Co.,  43  So.  Market  St. 
Boston,  Mass.— Au  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price-list  of  aericultural  implements,  etc.  A 
very  nicely  printed  book  of  70  pages,  showing 
a  full  line  of  rotary  or  disc  harrows, 
Bradley’s  reversible  smoothing  harrow,  seed 
drills,  plows,  cultivators,  reapers,  wind  en¬ 
gines,  pumps  aud  a  full  line  of  dairy  imple¬ 
ments.  Among  other  things,  we  noticed  a 
sort  of  alarm  gun,  so  arianged  with  clock 
work  as  to  discharge  a  barrel  at  set  times, 
particularly  useful  we  should  think  in  keep¬ 
ing  birds  from  berry  patches  and  fruit  trees. 
Sent  free  if  you  meution  the  Rural, 

B.  L.  Bragg  <&  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.— 
This  is  a  very  good  catalogue  (80  pages)  of 
seeds,  small  fruits,  etc.  We  are  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  “Top-over’’  Corn,  which  is  here 
for  the  first  offered  for  sale.  The  stem  or 
4  •shauk”  of  this  distinct  variety  is  no  larger 
than  u  pipe-stem,  while  the  cob  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  This  was  one  of  60  kinds  used 
in  the  Rural’s  graud  mixture  last  year.  The 
plants  were  very  small,  probubly  smaller  than 
usual,  because  they  were  overshadowed  by 
taller  kinds.  It  is  an  eight-rowed  yellow 
flint, 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  aud  shrubs.  When  apple 
trees  can  be  bought  for  15  cents  each,  pear 
trees  for  35  eeuts  each,  peach  trees  for  six 
cents  each,  etc  ,  we  do  not  see  any  reasou  why 
every  farmer  should  not  have  a  good  assort¬ 
ment.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
of  our  friends  who  apply.  Of  course,  you 
should  mention  the  Rural  as  a  “guarantee  of 
good  faith.” 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  315  Pearl  Street,  N. 
Y.— A  pamphlet  entitled,  “Facts  for  Farmers 
Regarding  the  Use  and  Results  of  Fertilizers.” 
It  tells  about  Economy  of  Farming,  Complete 
Manures,  and  Beueflts  Obtained  by  their  Use. 
specially  prepared  fertilizers  for  corn,  oats, 


wheat,  cabbage,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  regarding  their  use.  It  also  speaks  of 
the  Cure  of  Peach  Yellows  and  of  fertilizing 
chemicals.  Free  to  alL 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and 
small  fruits.  Herein  we  find  the  wonderful 
rose  W.  F.  Bennet,  offered  at  $2  each,  and 
many  specialties  in  the  way  of  Roses,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  Carnations,  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies, 
etc.*,  also,  among  vegetables,  many  of  the 
latest  and  best  kinds.  The  lists  of  small  fruits, 
potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  are  very  good.  Free. 

H.  D.  Thatcher  &  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.— 
Circulars  of  their  milk  protector.  A  novel 
device  by  which,  in  milking,  all  dirt,  hair, 
dandruff,  or  other  foreigu  substance  are  kept 
out  of  the  pail.  It  also  protects  the  cloth¬ 
ing  when  milking  cows  with  scattering  teats, 
and  also  prevents  the  laceration  of  sore  or  ten¬ 
der  teats.  Send  for  circular  and  see  what 
they  are  like. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — 
Descriptive  catalogue  of  American  grape¬ 
vines  and  small  fruits.  Mr.  Josselyn  is  the 
introducer  of  the  popular,  aud  justly  popular, 
Fay’s  Prolific  Currant.  His  colored  cut  seems 
to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  bunch  and  berry. 
The  lists  of  grape-vines  are  very  full.  Ad 
illustration  given  of  the  Empire  State 
Grape,  shows  a  perfect  and  remarkable  bunch. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.— An  illus¬ 
trated  annual,  being  a  finely  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  circular,  in  which  are  described  their 
steam  engines.stationaryand  portable,  thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  saw-mills,  clover  hullers, 
horse-powers  and  wood  saws.  Send  as  above, 
mentioning  the  Rural,  and  get  this  fine  book. 

Gardner  B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.— An 
illustrated  circular  of  grappling  hay  fork  and 
railway  bay  carrier  with  pulleys.  It  also  has 
diagrams  showing  how  to  frame  barns  and 
arrange  bays  to  most  conveniently  use  horse 
forks  for  unloading.  In  sending  for  this  men¬ 
tion  the  Rural. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  1884. — We  are  indebted  to  the  kind 
remembrance  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring  for  this 
report  which  contains  the  full  reports  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Statistics,  Bo¬ 
tany,  Chemistry,  etc.,  very  able  reports  on 
Entomology,  Forestry,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of 
some  600  pages,  and  can  be  obtained  through 
your  Member  of  Congress. 

Cornish  &  Co..  Washington,  N.  J.— Circu¬ 
lar  of  the  pianos  and  organs  made  by  this 
firm,  giving  illustrations  and  full  descriptions 
of  their  musical  instruments,  terms  of  sale, 
and  best  mode  of  using  them.  Sent  free  to  all 
our  subscribers  who  apply. 

W.  Atlek  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— This  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  25  pages 
of  thoroughbred  sheep,  swine,  all  the  leading 
breeds  of  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.  Free  to 
all  who  apply  to  the  above  firm. 

Rate  Book  of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co  ,  of  New  York.  This  circular  gives 
full  details  of  all  the  various  plans  of  insur¬ 
ance  of  the  companies.  All  interested  (and 
who  are  noth  should  send  for  it. 

Clement  &  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A 
circular  giviug  full  description  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  mode  of  operation  of  Spain’s  pat¬ 
ent  churn*  tftid  prices  for  different  sizes.  Sent 
free  to  aHOpplicants. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — A 
circular  respecting  the  origin  and  name  of  the 
new  and  beautiful  summer  pear,  the  Comet. 
Also  a  price-list  of  the  Comet  and  of  small 
fruits. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Hampden  Co. 
Mass. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of  small 
fruits.  The  Marlboro  Raspberry,  all  kinds  of 
strawberries  and  a  careful  selection  of  grape¬ 
vines. 

Lewis  Robsch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  grape  vines,  small  fruit 
plants,  etc.  This  Is  an  excellent  list.  The 
Hayes,  Brighton  and  Niagara  are  illustrated. 
Free. 

Bloomington  Nursery  Co.,  Bloomington, 
Ill. — Wholesale  catalogue  cf  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  etc.  Six  hundred  acres, 
13  greenhouses  in  this  establishment 

F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytowu,  N.  Y.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  plauts  with  mauy  desirable 
novelties.  A  first-rate  catalogue  in  every 
way.  Free. 

Axford  &  Bro.,  4oth  St.,  west  of  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.— A  circular  of 
their  incubators  aud  incubator  goods.  Send 
for  it. 

Paragon  Seed  and  Plant  Co.— An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  seeds  cf  all  kinds.  Also 
selected  list  of  grape-vines. 

W.  E.  Weld,  lugleside,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
— Price-list-  of  potatoes.  Several  entirely  uew 
varieties  are  announced. 

E.  B.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — A 
pamphlet  of  strawberries  and  small  fruits  iu 
general. 


E.  D.  Putney,  Brentwood,  N.  Y.— How  to 
grow  strawberries  and  small  fruits  in  general, 
with  lists. 

Edwin  Van  Allen,  Bethlehem  Center, 
(near  Albany),  N,  Y. — A  price-list  of  small 
fruits,  plants,  vines,  etc. 

H.  L.  Staples  &  Co  ,  Richmond,  Va.— A 
catalogue  of  Virginia  farms  for  sale. 


“PNEUMONIA.” 

WHY  NOT  CALL  IT  BY  ITS  BIGHT  NAME 

{New  York  Telegram.) 

Many  a  strong,  well-built  man  leaves  borne 
to-day,  before  night  he  will  have  a  chill,  an 
in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  dead !  This  is  th 
way  the  dreaded  pneumonia  takes  people  o 
The  list  of  notable  men  who  are  its  victims  i 
appalling! 

Dr.  Damrosch,  the  famous  musician,  is 
seized  by  a  cbill  while  conducting  rehearsal; 
next  day  his  physicians  tell  us  he  is  doing  well. 
Next  day  he  is  dead ! 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Latimer,  D.D.,  S.  T.  D., 
dean  of  Boston  University  Theological  School, 
preaches  eloquently  one  morning,  has  a  slight 
chilliness  thereafter,  feels  unwell  for  a  few 
days,  and  unexpectedly  dies!  A  gentleman 
in  Albany  goes  to  his  physician  one  morning 
stating  that  he  feels  strangely  uncomfortable, 
is  examined,  advised  at  once  to  settle  up  his 
affairs,  does  so,  and  dies  before  night! 

Everyone  dreads  this  prevalent  disorder. 
Its  coming  is  sudden,  its  termination  usually 
speedy. 

What  causes  the  terrible  scourge? 

It  is  not  "‘in  the  air” — infectious  or  conta¬ 
gious.  It  results  from  exposure,  changes  of 
weather,  prevails  more  among  men  than  wo¬ 
men,  more  among  the  apparently  healthy 
than  among  the  feeble. 

Pneumonia,  we  are  told,  is  invited  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  condition  of  the  system,  indicated  if  one 
has  occasional  chills  and  fevers,  a  tendency  to 
colds  in  the  throat  and  lungs,  rheumatic  and 
nenralgic  pains,  extreme  tired  feelings,  short 
breath  and  pleuritic  stitches  in  the  side,  loss 
of  appetite,  backache,  nervous  unrest,  scald¬ 
ing  sensations,  or  scant  and  discolored  fluids, 
heart  tlutterings,  sour  stomach,  distressed 
look,  puffy  eye  sacs,  hot  and  dry  skin,  loss  of 
strength  and  virility.  These  indications  may 
not  appear  together,  they  may  come,  disap¬ 
pear  and  reappear  for  years,  the  person  not 
realizing  that  they  are  nature's  warnings  of  a 
coming  calamity. 

In  other  words,  if  pneumonia  does  not  claim 
as  a  victim  the  persons  having  such  symptoms, 
some  less  pronounced  but  more  fatal  malady 
certainly  will. 

A  celebrated  New  York  physician  told  the 
Tribune  a  year  ago,  that  pneumonia  was  a 
secondary  disorder,  the  exposure  and  cold  be¬ 
ing  simply  the  agent  which  develops  the  dis¬ 
ease,  already  dormant  in  the  system,  because 
the  kidneys  have  been  but  partially  doing  their 
duty.  In  short,  pneumonia  is  but  an  early  in¬ 
dication  of  a  bright's  diseased  condition.  Tnis 
impaired  action  may  exist  for  years  without 
the  patient  suspecting  it,  because  no  pain  will 
be  felt  in  the  kidneys  or  their  vicinity,  and 
often  it  can  be  detected  only  by  chemical  and 
microscopical  examinations. 

Nearly  150  of  the  740  deaths  in  New  York 
City  the  first  week  in  March  and  in  six  weeks 
781  deaths  were  caused  by  pneumonia! 

The  disease  is  very  obstinate,  and  if  the 
accompanying  kidney  disorder  is  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  recovery  is  impossible,  for  the  kid¬ 
neys  give  out  entirely,  and  the  patient  is  liter¬ 
ally  suffocated  by  water. 

The  only  safeguard  against  pneumonia  is  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  condition  of  the  system, 
and  thus  prevent  its  attacks,  by  using  what¬ 
ever  will  radically  and  effectually  restore  full 
vitality  to  the  kidneys,  for  if  they  are  not 
sound,  pneumonia  cannot  be  prevented.  For 
this  purpose,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  War¬ 
ner’s  safe  cure,  a  remedy  known  to  millions, 
used  probably  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
commended  as  a  standard  specific  wherever 
knowu  aud  used.  It  does  not  pretend  to  cure 
an  attack  of  pneumonia,  but  it  does  and  can 
remove  the  cause  of  and  prevent  that  disease 
if  taken  in  time.  No  reasonable  man  can 
doubt  this  if  he  regards  the  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  thousands  of  honorable  men  worthy 
his  favor. 

When  a  physician  says  his  patient  has  either 
bright’s  disease  or  pneumonia,  he  confesses 
his  inability  to  cure,  and  in  a  measure  he  con¬ 
siders  bis  responsibility  ended.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  indeed,  persons  are  reported  as  dying 
of  pneumonia,  heart  disease,  apoplexy,  and 
convulsions,  when  the  real  cause  of  death, 
aud  so  known  by  the  physician,  is  this  kidney 
consumption.  Thousands  of  people  have  it 
without  knowing  it,  and  perish  of  it  because 
their  physicians  will  not  tell  them  the  facts! 
The  same  fate  awaits  every  one  who  will  not 
exercise  his  judgment  iu  such  a  matter  and  be 
true  to  himself,  his  family  and  to  society. 
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to i'  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

PART  n. 

Days  succeeded  each  other  in  which  love’s 
delightful  drama  was  enacted  under  the  gaze 
of  heaven’s  starry  audience,  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  which  almost  made  it  real.  For  love, 
whether  true  or  false,  to  be  successful,  shows 
the  same  passionate  sincerity,  and  blind  disre¬ 
gard  for  everything  beyond  its  object  of 
gain.  If  a  dainty  graduate  could  stick  bis 
broadcloth  covered  knees,  like  two  umbrella 
sticks,  into  the  mud  in  contemplative  adora¬ 
tion,  aud  vow  himself  into  the  heavenly  bliss 
of  her  eyes,  till  be  was  hoarse,  it  was  surely  a 
good  imitation  of  Romeo’s  frenzy.  And  if  an 
industrious,  systematic  farmer’s  girl  sweetly 
admits  that  she  is  listening  to  sweeter  sounds 
than  cow-bells,  and  loiters  with  him  past  milk¬ 
time  and  chickens’-roost.  it  is  also  a  good  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  rural  Juliet,  That  he  would 
profess  everything,  and  she  believe  all,  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  that  he 
must  be  rewarded  with  various  demonstrative 
endearments,  and  she  with  eloquent  plans  and 
prospects  for  the  future,  was  the  last  thing 
needful  to  prove  their  mutual  sincerity. 

My  country  heroine,  with  a  woman’s  provi¬ 
dence,  even  suggested  that  he  should  begin  to 
interest  himself  in  farm  life— learn  to  plow, 
etc. — and  clipped  her  meaning  close  by  addiDg 
that,  among  her  class  of  women,  graduated 
brains  were  not  half  so  much  in  demand  as 
educated  farmers. 

Of  course  Harry  Glendale,  like  all  such  lov¬ 
ers,  said  “Yes”  to  everything,  and  love  contin¬ 
ued  to  shower  promises,  until  one  day  she 
startled  him  with  the  question,  “If  he  would 
not  rather  marry  a  rich  girl — an  heiress,  for 
instance?” 

“Would  I  ever  be  idiot  enough  to?”  he  asked 
as  quickly,  conscious  that  nothing  so  allays 
suspicion  as  prompt  impossibility. 

“I  don’t  think  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
idiocy  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune.” 

“Yes,  when  you  can  get  one  of  beauty  and 
sense.” 

“She  may  have  both.” 

“But  she  hasn’t.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  1  never  saw  a  beautiful  heiress; 
they  are  all  ugly  and  angular.  As  for  their 
sense,  if  they  had  any,  they  would  stay  single. 
The  man  who  marries  a  woman  for  love  only, 
when  she  has  money,  is  as  scarce  as  the  man 
who  doesn’t  contrive  to  get  the  best  share  of  the 
last  when  he  has  the  first.” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  burden  of 
wisdom,  he  considered  his  reassuring  smile 
sufficient  to  dispel  remaining  doubts.  Envel¬ 
oped  in  his  own  all-sufficient  consciousness  of 
superiority,  it  never  entered  hismiud  that  this 
simple,  country  girl  could  have  thoughts  and 
claims  of  her  own;  or.  that  they  should  be  at 
variance  with  his  wishes  and  opinions. 

So  when  she  timidly  suggested  that,  to  dis¬ 
pel  all  her  fears,  he  ought  to  take  her  to  his 
father’s  aud  announce  their  engagement  at 
once,  he  laughed  at  the  proposition  as  more 
naively  novel  than  reasonable.  The  idea  of 
presenting  his  father  with  a  prospective 
daughter-in-law  from  the  country  when  he 
had  an  heiress  in  reserve,  was  not  to  lie  thought 
of  without  a  painful  sensation  of  boot-heels  on 
his  back. 

But  when  be  saw  the  flash  of  her  eyes,  aud 
heard  her  declare,  emphatically,  that  when 
she  shipped  the  next  order  of  butter  and  eggs 
to  banker  Glendale,  her  lover  must  either  ac¬ 
company  her  there  as  affianced  husband  or 
else  sbe  must  enforce  the  immediate  payment 
of  all  her  dues  from  the  old  gentleman,  the 
citv  lover  meditated,  between  a  laugh  and  a 
frown,  whether  to  pay  his  father’s  debt  of  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  at  once,  and  thus  render  her 
more  pliable  under  this  new  pr  >of  of  wealth, 
or  leave  the  scene  of  high  hopes  and  baffling 
arrogance  in  disgust. 

Jingling  the  silver  coin  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  faiutest  trace  of  disdain,  which  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  might  take  for  an  affable  smile,  blazing 
around  his  lips,  he  said  at  length: 

“And  how  much,  you  fair,  cruel  Sbyloek, 
would  release  my  unfortunate  father  Antonia?” 

He  did  not  suppose  that  sbe  knew  anything 
about  Shakespeare.  But  figurative  speech,  if 
not  quite  fittiug.  would  impress  her  with  a 
sense  of  his  mastery  aud  ease  and  completely 
shame  her  burst  of  spirit. 

But  lie  reckoned  without  his  host  for  she 
replied  promptly  with  a  smile  as  playful  as 
his,  “A  pound  of  flesh  nearest  to  his  heart.” 

“Which  is  his  son,  eh?  So  I’m  the  forfeit¬ 
ure!  beautiful!  original!  just  like  you, ha!  ha!” 

But  the  laugh  sounded  forced,  and  cutting. 
And  the  young  girl’s  attitude  of  playful,  spir¬ 
ited  argument,  changed  to  one  of  timid  appeal 


as  if  conscious  of  overstepping  her  limits  and 
apprehensive  of  its  results. 

“Yon  will  leave  me  mw  and  will  never 
come  back,”  she  almost  sobbed. 

“Never!  bah!  if  you  don’t  hear  from  me  in 
a  week  or  so,  you  may  call  on  my  father  for 
your  dues.  But  you  will — you  will  hear  from 
me,  even  if  it  should  be  in  the  grip  of  an  heir¬ 
ess.  Ha!  ha!  80  then, dearest, nu/ iveiderschen.1' 

With  a  gentle  laugh,  he  took  her  hand  from 
his  arm,  kissed  it,  waved  his  hat  and  departed, 
wiser,  but  by  no  means  better  than  when  he 
first  gained  her  heart  to  break  it  as  the  last 
toy  of  his  playful  years.  He  had  fouud  with 
rural  simplicity,  an  amount  of  simple  shrewd¬ 
ness  which,  without  seeming  to,  had  quite 
baffled  the  designs  of  even  bis  graduated  brain, 
To  be  sure,  it  was  ridiculously  clumsy.  Just 
what  one  might  expect  of  unsophisticated 
originality,  this  idei  of  tying  the  romantic 
flights  of  a  love  episode  to  reality  with  a  debt 
of  butter  and  eggs.  But  it  was  effective,  like 
all  square  dowm-rightness  is  with  unsound 
characters.  His  hunted  adventure  no  sooner 
showed  teeth  of  unpleasant  promise,  than  he 
resolved  to  get  away  from  it  with  as  little  in¬ 
convenience  to  himself  as  possible. 

If  his  deserted  wild  rose  had  any  feelings  in 
the  matter,  they  ought  to  be  feeliDgsof  thank¬ 
fulness  that  her  dream  ended  more  swift  than 
ruinous.  Surely  be,  who  had  idled  away 
precious  time,  and  hazarded  the  affections  and 
coffers  of  an  heiress  vainly,  had  more  cause 
to  be  aggrieved  than  a  country  girl,  whose  am¬ 
bition  deserved  to  be  crushed  when  it  went 
beyond  her  station  to  reach  for  a  rising  young 
man  of  the  world. 

Thus,  Harry  Glendale  went  home  by  the 
early  morning  train,  deadening  his  little  con¬ 
science  with  that  subtle  force  of  reasoniug 
which  lawyers  employ  to  convinceeven  guilty 
clients  of  some  innocence;  until,  being  in¬ 
formed  by  his  angry  father  that  if  he  did  not 
make  quick  and  successful  courtship  with  bis 
ward,  who  was  coming  this  very  morning  to 
urge  the  repeatedl  v  demanded  settlement  of  her 
father’s  estate,  $175,00(1  would  go  out  of  their 
control,  aud  in  the  present  critical  situation 
completely  ruin  them,  he  felt  himself  not 
only  perfectly  justified,  but  iuoliaed  to  turn 
accuser  on  his  own  unsuccessful  folly,  and 
her  who  dared  feed  it. 


Home  Decorating. 


Domestic  Ccono  mi) 

conducted  by  emii-y  maple. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

The  Rural  seeds  have  come,  and  I  appro¬ 
priate  the  Garden  Treasures  myself,  and  have 
all  faith  that  they  will  give  me  something 
choice.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  a  garden  to 
look  forward  to,  if  it  isouly  a  little  border  or 
two  along  side  of  the  carrots.  But  I  shall  try 
to  have  some  beds  all  flowers  this  year.  I  like 
those  that  have  perfume,  and  find  their  fra¬ 
grance  holds  a  place  In  the  memory,  before 
that  of  showy  Bcentless things.  For  wearing, 
give  me  pansies,  dark  and  large,  as  they  are 
in  the  pictures  of  the  catalogues,  though  mine 
are  nearly  allsuiall.  and  weeall  them  “Johnny 
Jump  ups.” 

There  has  been  a  regular  epidemic  of  colds 
amoug  tiie  people  here,  aud  we  have  not  es¬ 
caped.  Burt  tried  every  kind  of  remedy  that 
people  presenhed ;  but  1  found  the  best  thing 
was  to  boil  a  lemon  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  bake  it,  which  was  better;  then  press  the 
pulp  into  some  honey,  removing  the  pips,  and 
stirring  well.  A  teaspoouful  taken  frequently 
is  very  soothing  for  the  tickling  in  the  throat, 
that  often  goes  with  a  bad  cold.  The  pulp  of 
a  cold  baked  apple  often  answers  the  same 
purpose. 


I  am  so  glad  Spring  is  coming,  though  it 
does  bring  extra  work  with  it;  but  I  am  too 
busy  to  think  so  much  of  my  little  trials,  and 
so  I  just  go  right  along,  and  a  great  many 
difficulties  vanish.  1  really  think  the  garden 
helps  me,  for  I  enjoy  even  my  little  plots. 
Sometimes  when  I  see  choice  things  growing 
in  other  people’s  flower  beds,  I  feel  a  little  bit 
envious;  but  this  feeling  doesn’t  last  long,  and 
so  I  try  to  make  my  Geraniums  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  brightness  if  not  in  quantity,  lift¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  old  boxes  and  planting 
them  in  the  fresh  earth,  where  they  will  bloom 
anew.  I  have  only  Scarlet  Runners  and 
Moruiug  Glories  to  twine  around  the  porch, 
but  1  intend  to  put  some  of  the  seeds  in  a  box 
in  the  kitchen  windows  soon,  aud  they  will 
be  ready  to  put  out  when  the  days  get  warm. 
An  old  box  that  is  of  no  value,  but  can  be 
broken  up  when  they  are  moved,  is  the  best. 

I  took  a  fine  day  last  week  to  make  soap, 
aud  like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  it 
did  not  turn  out  all  that  I  expected;  for  it  was 
neither  real  hard  nor  real  soft  soap.  It  wasn’t 
much,  but  I  felt  quite  disgusted.  I  don’t  like 
half  and  half  of  anything,  be  it  love  or  friend¬ 
ship,  study  or  housekeeping,  or  soap.  Yet,  I 
really  don’t  know  where  the  fault  lay.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  leave  it  in  the  tub,  and  have  put  an 
old  window  sash  over  it  to  see  if  that  is  any 
use.  I  have  been  successful  in  setting  jelly 
sometimes  by  putting  a  pane  of  glass  over  it. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Something  last  week  on  “Failures”  set  me 
thinking  that  it  is  in  many  cases  the  failure 
to  carefully  follow  directions  and  recipes 
that  gives  unsatisfactory  results,  or  it  may  be 
they  are  not  fully  understood.  I  felt  respons¬ 
ible,  in  a  measure,  for  the  success  of  one  I  sent 
sometime  ago,  iu  the  interest  of  economical 
and  thoroughly  neat  housekeepers,  who  ue’er 
give  o’er  the  battle  with  insects— roaches,  aud 
bedbugs— if  refined  ears  can  bear  to  hear  men¬ 
tion  made  of  such  pests.  I  proved,  after 
repeated  trials,  that  the  recipe  would  do  all 
I  claimed  for  it,  but  thoroughness  was  neces¬ 
sary.  A  gentleman  building  a  fine  house, 
lately  said  to  a  druggist:  “I  would  give  $500 
to  know  how  to  keep  out  bedbugs.”  “Don’t 
take  auy  into  it,”  I  said;  “but  fumigate  every 
part  of  the  old  house  before  you  remove  an 
article  from  it  to  the  new.”  A  pretty  sum 
it  would  take  from  the  profits  of  drug  stores 
to  say,  burn  brimstone  in  your  rooms.  It  is 
more  effectual  than  a  ton  of  insect  powders — 
Pyretbrum  or  Persian  insect  exterminators, 
or  whatever  name  these  may  be  sold  under. 

They  are  chiefly  useful  to  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  compound  aud  sell 
them,  and  to  those  who  buy  them,  they  prove 
a  snare  and  delusion.  Go  through  the  house, 
one  room  at  a  time,  closing  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  making  it  air- tight  as  nearly  as  possible; 
then  place  iu  the  center  of  the  room  a  pan 
of  live  coals  or  a  furnace,  if  you  have  a  small 
one.  Break  up  a  pound  or  more  of  sticks  of 
brimstone,  throw  it  upon  the  hot  coals,  retreat 
rapidly  and  close  the  door.  Care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  to  place  the  coals  upon  zinc 
or  an  iron  ketile  that  there  may  be  no  danger 
of  burning  the  floor.  Watch,  if  you  can, 
from  the  closed  window  to  see  if  the  smoke  ia 
of  sufficient  strength  to  cause  flies  to  drop 
from  the  ceiling.  1/  there  are  no  flies  to  give 
this  proof,  use  the  brimstone  more  freely — 
two  pounds  to  a  large  room — that  it  may  lie 
very  strong,  and  leave  the  room  closed  an 
hour  or  two.  Be  very  careful  to  open  a 
door  or  window  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  and  let  the  fumes  pass  out  before  any¬ 
one  enters.  The  air  must,  of  course,  be 
unbreathable  for  human  lungs  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  enemy.  Brimstone  costs 
but  a  trifle  and  kills  the  enemy,  and  the  odor 
though  not  agreeable  is  healthful.  Sul¬ 
phur,  referred  to  in  a  late  Rural,  is  not 
strong  enough;  crude  brimstone  is  needed. 
Remove  gilt  frames,  books  aud  dainty  articles, 
for  they  would  become  tarnished.  The  odor 
soon  passes  away.  cora. 


HELPING  ONE  ANOTHER. 


Ik  there  is  one  reason  above  another  why  I 
prize  the  Rural,  it  is  tor  the  help  I  gain  by 
comparing  notes  with  the  sisters.  Each  week 
some  little  clog  in  the  domestic  machinery  is 
taken  away,  and  I  lay  the  paper  down  with 
the  thought:  “Well,  others  have  to  plan  and 
And  out  the  best  methods  of  housework  as  well 
as  mystdf.”  In  close  contact  with  the  Divine 
injunction,  “Love  one  another,"  comes  the 
equally  imixirtaut  message,  “Help  one  an¬ 
other.”  Could  we  but  cost  one  bright  ray  of 
comfort  into  many  a  dreary  home,  how  much 
better  it  would  lie  than  to  spend  our  time  iu 
idle  chat  or  unnecessary  fussing. 

Life  seems  so  short — too  short — to  spend  in 
trying  to  wage  warfare  with  dust  aud  dirt, 
and  yet  so  much  home  happiness  depends  on 
cleanliness.  It  is  well  to  keep  one’s  mind 


occupi  ed  with  noble  thoughts  while  the  busy 
bands  and  feet  perform  their  labor. 

Let  us  then : 

“Build  a  little  fanes  of  trust 
Around  to-day. 

Fill  the  plum  with  loving  work, 

And  therein  stay. 

Look  not  thro’  Its  sheltering  bars 
Upon  to  morrow 

God  will  help  thee  bear  what  comes 
Of  Joy  or  sorrow."  was.  j.  e.  eaton. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

I  have  tried  the  potato-ball  yeast  with 
good  success;  it  not  only  makes  nice  light 
bread,  but  is  economical  in  the  way  of  dry 
yeast,  as  it  takes  so  little  to  start  it,  and  that 
is  quite  an  item  with  those  who  make  their 
own  yeast.  I  took  the  recipe  from  the 
“Housekeeper.”  It  is  as  follows:  “Boil  and 
mash  two  or  three  medium-sized  potatoes,  add 
to  them  one  teaspoouful  of  salt  aud  two  of 
sugar,  with  a  small  cake  of  dry  yeast  soaked 
in  warm  water,  stir  all  together,  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  lor  two  days;  then  make  a  sponge 
of  warm  water  and  flour,  adding  two-thirds  of 
the  potato  mixture.  Mix  more  potatoes,  sugar 
and  salt  with  the  remainder,  and  set  away  till 
next  baking  day.” 

My  baby’s  white  flannel  shirts  having  be¬ 
come  dingy  from  many  washings,  I  dyed  them 
in  clear  suds  in  which  red  flannel  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  for  a  sh  rt  time,  which  gave 
them  a  pretty  rose  tiut ;  and  as  a  lady  whom  I 
have  lately  visited,  and  who  is  very  tasty  in 
matters  of  dress,  asked  if  they  had  ever  been 
washed,  I  was  well  pleased  with  my  success. 

Save  all  the  bright  scraps  of  flannel,  cloth, 
and  velvet;  they  will  make  beautiful  ebair 
cushions.  I  have  one  in  progress,  which  I 
am  piecing  in  crazy  patch-work,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  very  pretty  as  well  as  substantial ; 
using  the  above-named  material  on  a  calico 
lining,  whipped  down  with  red  cotton  floss. 

I  had  long  felt  the  need  of  something  in  the 
way  of  a  foot-stool,  which  the  children  could 
not  break  into  pieces  in  a  day.  This  I  found 
in  four  empty  tin  emus,  tied  firmly  together, 
and  covered  with  carpet. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  wash  my  red 
Canton  flannel  window  curtains,  without  fad¬ 
ing?  MARY  L.  HINDS. 


MARCH  WORK. 

As  March  in  our  climate  is  characterized  by 
bigb  wind  and  unpleasant  weather  in  every 
respect,  we  never  visit  much  or  expect  much 
company  in  this  month;  so  we  dispose  of  our 
carpet  rags,  disagreeable  work  I  call  it  in 
everv  respect.  With  our  economical  habits, 
we  have  very  few  garments  fit  for  carpet 
rags,  that  we  do  not  want  for  something  else; 
but  when  the  carpet  becomes  very  shabby  it 
must  be  replaced.  I  take  the  best  out  of  all 


$U.$.cfnaumtjS  gUwrtisIttfl. 


“A  direct,  practical 
“experiment  in  a  laun¬ 
dry  has  proved  to 
“me  that  the**  Ivory,” 

“  tested  auainst  a  cer- 

\  * 

“tain  well-known 
“ brand  of  1  a  u  n  dry 
“soap,  has  the  same 
“  amount  of  cleansing 
“power  and  one  and 
“  two-thirds  the  la  st¬ 
ring  capacity.  That 
“is,  the  Ivo  ry  Soap 
“  will  do  one  and  two- 
“  thirds  times  the  work 
“of  the  soap  against 
“which  it  was  tested. 
“  I  therefore  consider 
“the  Ivory  a  very 
“good  laundry  soap.” 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  t 
University  of  Michigan • 


Tree  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Heap  will  tie 
sent  lo  any  one  who  can  not  get  It  of  tlielr  grocer,  If 
nix  two  cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 
&  Gamble.  Cincinnati.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


FOR  A 


IIALSTED’S  PATENT 

PORTABLE  HOT-BED. 

Stilted  for  the  Conservatory,  the  Sitting-room,  or 
open  atr.  Heated  by (tas or  kerosene.  Neat,  conven¬ 
ient,  Durable  and  Cheap.  Adapted  for  Ladles’  use 
in  starting  their  flower-beds  or  cuttings-  or  for  Far¬ 
mers  to  atari  their  tomato  and  other  seeds. 

Send  for  circular  to 

Centennial  IVTf’ff  Co., 

Box  250,  Rye,  Jf.  Y. 

TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
Iron  boilers— te*t  ed,  in-pett¬ 
ed  at  d  insured  pnvnble  to 
the  pu ichnser.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  ns  received. 

3  Horse  Power,  .  $250.00. 

5  "  “  300.110. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  "  '*  510.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  CO  , 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


*2?  REID’S 

ib,  CREAMERY 

tilll  Ht.sl  BIT1KH 

— - if  SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 
Ir ..  _  - 


BUTTER  WORKER! 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient.  HJ _ _ZHr_J  i 

Seven  Differen  t  Sizes.  E  • 

Also  Power  Workers  9  if  p  ; 

Butter  Printers.  Shipping  Boxes.  '.I 

Ac.  Se/ct  for  circular,  t  .-'t-  lY&nat-l  -A  *^1| 

A.  H.  REID.  ‘  ” 

?R  South  tfitli  srreet.  Philadelphia-  Pa. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  JL 
DRIVES  IT. 

Circulars  to  1  yjQ  t  !!  1m 

CHAI^DLERW^f^^g^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  DTD. 


JmpUmentjsf  and  pactunenu 


OTHERS. 


semi  for  illus- 
.-att-il  Catalogue  will  prices,  free- 


THRESULSG  OUTFIT  for  sale.  Write  for  par- 
ticu.ars  to  C.  II.  WAN  KINGTON. 

Box  K24  West  Chester,  Pa. 


NEW  MIERS’  hay  carrier 

-X—  --  — igs-lron  or  Wood  T rack 

reSk  Xq  Hell,  Knob  or  Ball 

Myers’  Reversible  Carriers 

TfTE  .V  The  Simplest  Carriers  made 
BK>r  IX  Double  and  Singh-  Harpoon  llaj 
Mapk.  w  Forks.  Pulleys,  Grapples,  Mvers 
Force  Pumps, etc.  til usi rated  Price  List  s.-nt  tree. 

Address  F.  E.  .UYEItS  A  BUG.,  Ashland.  O 


Entirely  new.  Aotiuiiglike.it.  Has  no  eijual. 

Easy  to  handle,  and  does  most  perfect  work. 

It  is  under  complete  control  of  the  driver,  the  levers 
enablinc  him  to  control  Its  operations  with  certain- 
.  Perfectly  balanced  and  work*  without  strain  on 


Mr.  Green,  by  a  very  simple  device,  has  swung  a 
swivel  plow  to  a  sulkv 

No  more  deal  furrows.  Ride  when  you  can,  and 
work  with  ciuc  anil  comfort.  Hy  the  most  >imple 
arrange  merit  the  driver  can  raise  or  lower  the  plow 
while  sitting  In  bis  seat.  With  this  plow  one  can 
drive  close  to  toe  fence  ana  turn  furrows  from  the 
fence.  No  landslde  sulky  can  do  this, 

HIGGANUM  MFG.  CORPORATION, 

HIGGANI  CONN.. 

SOXaH  IYXANUPACTURSRS. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  our  Qen&ral  List  of  Ji/rieuf- 
tural  Implements. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO 


THE  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOW.  Sy  racuse,  ,P.  I 

ACKNOWLEDGED  The  -  yrnen-e  Steel  and  Wood 
SUPERIOR  Benin  Swivel  Plows, 

to  all  ike  Beat  in  use. 


the  old  and  sew  “hit  and  miss,”  after  cutting 
very  fine.  If  anything  is  to  be  colored,  I  al¬ 
ways  do  so  before  cutting;  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  the  ravelihgs.  Always  thoroughly  wash 
everything  after  coloring.  Never  try  to 
color  eotton  red.  Woolen  colored  scarlet  with 
“Diamond  Dye,  ’  makes  the  handsomest 
and  best  red.  Old  musliuean.be  colored  blue, 
brown  or  orange  very  easily,  and  at  very 
little  expense,  I  think  for  much  less  than 
using  the  package  dyes.  By  saving  every 
scrap  of  bright  eolor  out  of  children’s  clothes, 
these  will  usually  lie  found  sufficient  to  make 
quite  a  bright  carpet.  In  euttiug  rags  do  not 
cut  around  a  piece,  or  cut  near  the  end  and 
turn  and  go  back.  It  is  vexatious  to  the 
weaver,  and  will  not  make  a  smooth  carpet  I 
buy  the  warp  white  (the  red  ball  is  the  finest, 
and  so  goes  the  farthest)  and  color  it  myself 
in  the  same  way  1  color  the  rags.  I  usually 
color  it  of  two  or  more  color?,  and  have  it 
striped  iu  the  warp.  After  the  carpet  is  out 
of  the  way  for  the  year,  l  devote  myself  to 
sewing,  and  try  to  get  that  out  of  the  way,  as 
the  next  three  months  never  give  me  a  min¬ 
ute’s  lime  to  do  auythiog  but  the  necessary 
mending.  I  expect  now  to  havB  young  calves 
soon  to  feed,  and  would  like  to  have  some  in¬ 
struction  as  to  the  best  way  when  one  is 
obliged  to  raise  calves  on  skim  miJk.  I  have 
had  considerable  experience,  but  not  the  best 
success.  Will  some  one  that  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  and  good  success  please  advise  me.  This 
mouth  we  always  live  ou  a  light,  plain  diet, 
substituting  a  uice,  rich  custard  tor  the  rich 
pudding  and  mi  nee  pie  eaten  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Custard  pie  also  makes  a  wholesome 
dessert.  Auything  made  from  milk  and  fresh 
eggs  we  consider  suitable  at  this  time  of 
year.  B. 


EXCELSIOR  G  HASS  SEEP  SO  W  K  R  .-Sows 
all  kinds  of  Grass  S, -ml  with  uniformity  and  perfect 
regularity.  Indispensable  to  wlmlv  weather-  •'satis¬ 
faction  auaranteed.  lhis  machine  has  a  Garden 
Seen  Drill  and  Fertilizer  attachment,  amt  makes  the 
most  perfect  am)  cheapest  drill  on  the  market.  Pat- 
eui  it  ranted  Jan.  ‘.'7, 1**- .  Send  for  circulars  to 

VV.  J .  8  P  A  1.0  I  NG,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 


What  :an  be  more  palatable  on  a  cold  Win¬ 
ter  morning,  such  us  we  have  been  having  of 
late,  than  good,  warm  buckwheat  cakes,  with 
good  butter  and  sirup.  Nothing  else  seems 
quite  as  convenient  to  the  housewifd.  With 
coffee,  meat  and  buckwheat  cakes  at  hand, 
breakfast  is  soon  steamiug  on  the  table.  My 
neighbor,  Mrs.  J.,  has  had  quite  a  novel  expe¬ 
rience  in  making  this  necessary  article  of 
winter  fare.  When  she  was  married,  she  had 
been  well  taught  in  all  necessary  branches  of 
farm  housekeeping;  among  other  thing-',  that 
“buckwheat  batter  must  not  be  frozen.”  Her 
husband  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  of  six 
—all  boys,  but  the  two  youngest.  Their  pa¬ 
rents  were  both  dead,  and  “the  boys"  had 
kept  house  for  a  few-  mouths  after  the  mother’s 
death.  They  were  more  competent  to  do  this 
than  many  girls  are,  as  they  had  always  been 
helpful  to  their  delicate  mother,  who  was  an 
exceLent  housekeeper.  W  hen  buck  wheat  cake 
season  arrived,  “Lizzie”  was  careful  to  bave 
her  batter  kept  warm  and  uice  to  insure  light¬ 
ness,  etc.;  but  it  also  happened  that  it  was 
sometimes  sour  and  require  I  sweetening 
with  soda.  But  one  morning  the  batter  crock 
was  not  in  its  accustomed  place — a  matter  of 
great  wonder  to  this  methodical  housekeeper; 
but  one  of  the  boys  soon  produced  it  from  the 
back  porch,  aud,  of  course,  it  was  frozen. 
“Well,  you  huve  spoiled  our  cakes  with  your 
nonsense,  and  will  have  to  eat  cold  bread  for 
breakfast!”  was  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  housekeeper.  "Bake  them  aud  see  if  they 
are  spoiled,”  was  the  reply.  “But.  they  are  so 
stiff  l  can’t  stir  the  soda  in.”  “Weil  don’t  put 
any  in  then,  and  try  an  experiment.”  So  tne 
experiment  was  tried,  aud  the  cakes  were 
pronouuced  the  best  of  the  season.  And  the 
announcement  was  made  that  “this  was  moth¬ 
er's  wuy.”  Ho  this  was  adopted  by  “Lizzie,” 
and  I  can  testify  that  her  cakes  are  always 
nice.  I  followed  the  plan  myself  this  Winter, 
and  we  never  had  nicer  cukes.  “Shall  I  tell 
you  just  how  to  do  it?”  Take  a  large  crock— 
never  less  than  a  two-gallon  one— put  in  it  a 
cup  of  yeast  and  enough  butter-milk  to  fill  the 
crock  two  thirds  full;  add  a  large  handful  of 
salt,  stir  quite  stiff  with  buckwheat  flour,  aud 
about  oue-fourtb  of  shorts  or  wheat  middlings. 
If  this  is  not  handy,  a  pint  of  wheat  flour  is  an 
improvement  to  all  buckwheat.  Set  it  iu  a 
warm  place  until  light;  then  in  a  cool  place 
where  the  cakes  will  not  freeze  too  hard. 
When  wanted,  they  are  ail  ready  for  the  grid¬ 
dle  without  soda  or  thinning.  Take  what  is 
wanted  and  sot  thereat  aside,  if  there  is  plenty 
for  another  meal  without  addition,  but  always 
leave  enough  in  the  crock  to  leaven  the  uext 
stirring  of  batter.  This  is  Mrs.  J ’s  plan,  but 
1  prefer  to  nse  about  one-third  water  in  stir¬ 
ring,  to  all  buttermilk,  and  never  add  yeast, 
unless  every  bit  has  heeu  used  up,  but  always 
the  handful  of  salt.  mbs.  o  k.  jack. 

Horslord’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Hundreda  of  Bottles  Prescribed, 

Dr.  C.  R  Dark,  Bellville,  Ill.,  says:  “I 
have  prescribed  hundreds  of  bottles  of  it;  It 
is  of  great  value  iu  all  forms  of  nervous  dis- 
ease  which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  power  ” 
—Aar.  r  ’ 


CMDBDC  grain 

'Cmrinc  drill 

Jwith  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

'THE  OLD  RELIABLE!  Scud  for  Circulars. 
EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.  N  Y 

‘•MOW  TO  UAISK  WI1K AT"  FREE  to  »1l  »l*u  m.-ntlun  tlii,  paper. 


Our  Steel  Beams,  Steel  Jointer  and  Wheel  Standards,  will 
not  break  nr  bend  Agents  wanted  In  ull  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory.  Send  for  terms. 


Syracuse  f*teel  Frame 
Cultivator*.  I.iuht.  strong 
— ,  durable,  and  warranted 
-  to  please. 

STF.EI..  IRON  and  WOOD  BEAM 

PLOWS.  SIDE  HILL  PLOWS.  SHOVEL  _ 

PLOWS.  STEEL  and  WOOI>  FRAME  B 

CULTIVATORS,  ROAD  SCRAPERS.  'Jgt  Jj  1  A  _ 

Scad  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  ] 

M  ntlon  the  Rural  New -Yorker.  .  v  ’  ' — 1 — ‘  ~'r 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ffl  ATLAS  KE 

M  ANTI’ACTI’RUKn  OF 


_  J;  -f  Wd  STEAM  ENGINES  &BOILEBS.gH| 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock  sSfe-aii 


’Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  S 
for  Immediate  delivery. 


RUSSELL  GO  ’S 

IIUOOLLL  UU  UUl  O  proved  Threaliluff 
■  as  ass  bas  Machine-,  1 1 1  *  I-  - 1* 

A  Al  Az  i  I  A|  Powers,  s:i«- 

W  “■  ■  Mill,  and  Enuium 
for  Farm  mid  Plantation  use.  Address 
Kum*  this  RUSSELL  &.  CO.,  Massillon  -> 


IMPROVED 

|  HYOUAUI.IC  HAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  n  nd  Price  List.  Address 
A  G  V\\  Til  MOP  A  SON. 

L  Wilminaton,  Pel . 

©Awarded  Medal  and  Dtolomu  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


THE  ENGLISH  GARDENER’S  KNIFE. 


Hand-forged,  razor  steel,  blades  replaced  if 
soft  or  flawy.  Price,  postpaid,  by  mail  Vie.; 
5  for  12  00.  "  Common  Sense"  knife  with 

pruuing,  budding  aud  large  blade,  *  i.<  d. 

Pruning  Shears.  $1.00. 
— .  Budding  Knife,  BSc. 

.  Ladles  fine  2  blade  50c. 

22:  >  Gents  3  blade  $t  (kl  10e. 

8«t»  ran  ip'  -  safe  arrival. 
Illustrated  list  Tree. also 
"now  to  tom  a  Razor." 


MAHERS  GHOSH, 

7.5  ko.  Summit  St. 
TOLEDO.  O. 


J^THE  RECORDS  SHOW 

THAT  THE  BUTTER  YIELD  OF  THE 

Till  COOLEY  CREAMERS 

||K  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  Creamery,  Pan,  or  Separ- 
HK  si  or.  They  carried  off  the  Premiums  for  the  Grentrat 
^11,  Pc-  <  ent.  nt  Yield  In  the  great  dairy  States  of  Iowa 
■  ’  -wia  and  Wisconsin. 

Over  31,000  in  Daily  Use!! 

Their  combined  product  of  butter  aud  cheese  reaches  nearly  1  •»  pound*  to  the 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  They  take  the  lead  to  the  l  ream  Gutherluic  System. 


inn-  diiuuv  in  unci;  } 

butter  and  cheese  reaches  nearly  1*1  pound*  to  the  ^1!^  / 

hey  take  the  lead  to  the  t  ream  Gulherluiz  System. 

.THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Awarded  SIX  SILVER  MEDALS  lu  the  last  four  years tover  all  competi¬ 
tors.  It  Disrates  the  easiest.  It  churns  more  thoroughly  and  Const quent I u  brings 
more  outter.  It  is  theeaslest  to  clean.  The  cover  is  always  on  top,  avoid  in,:  ,ill 
leakage  and  emptying  of  cream  on  the  floor.  Also  a  tull  line  Of  BUTTER 
WORKERS.  BUTTER  PRINTERS  aud  all  supplies  for  Dairies  and 
F  "ctortes.  You  will  regret  tt  tf  you  purchase  any  apparatus  beforo  sendlug  for 
our  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FIRM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  Fight  Renewed 

against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de-  strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Farm- 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail  worth,  a  Indy  TO  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Vt.,  writes:  “After  suffering  for  weeks 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from  with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
Mm-.  It.  stimulates  and  strengthens  all  taken  half  of  it  my  u.-ual  health  returned.” 
the  digestiv  e  and  assimilative  organs.  Thos.  M-  McCarthy,  36  Winter aL,  Lowell, 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  Hotel  Clifford,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  been  troubled,  for 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s  years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me  niv  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.”  also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
C.  J.  Bodemer,  14.5  Columbia  st..  Cam-  been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
bridgepovt.  Mass.,  says:  “I  have  gone  am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia;  Henry  II.  Davis.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a  “  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feelintr  o: 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by  languidness.  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
the  use  of  by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla. 

*aparilla.”  It  will  help  you;  I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 
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HOME  HEWS. 

Saturday,  March  21. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W  ednesday 
issued  a  warrant  for  $3,950  in  favor  of  ex- 
President  R.  B.  Hayes,  which  was  appropri¬ 
ated  by  Congress  to  reimburse  him  for  pajr- 
ments  made  on  account  of  expenses  of  the 
Commission  appointed  to  go  to  Louisiana  in 
April,  1877.  Warrants  were  also  issued  in  the 
name  of  Chas.  H.  Reed  for  $3,000,  and  in  the 
name  of  George  Scoville  for  $2,000  for  services 
rendered  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  against  Charles  J. 

Guiteau  . Gov.  Pierce,  of  Dakota,  has 

vetoed  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill,  saying, 
among  other  tbiugs,  that  the  passage  of  the 
law  would  defeat  the  admission  of  Dakota  as 

a  State . The  British  war  office,  it  is 

said,  intend  to  put  the  defenses  of  British 
Columbia  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  at 
once,  and  to  increase  the  fleet  in  Pacific 
waters  by  the  addition  of  four  or  five  power¬ 
ful  iron  clad  rams.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  to  be  pushed  to  completion  withal! 
possible  speed,  in  order  to  be  available  for  the 
convey auce  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  Pacific  coast. .... .  Secretary  Wbituey 

has  nominated  young  Eislingbury,  son  of  the 
man  lost  in  the  Greeley  expedition,  to  the 
naval  academy. 

•»  *  * 

Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder 

is  stronger  man  auy  Other  powder,  and  full 
weight.  Will  not  lose  strength.  Every  bot¬ 
tle  warranted.  Try  it. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  21. 

The  California  Assembly  bas  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  State  school  lands 
in  sections  of  640  acres  without  actual  settle 
meut.  This  is  paving  the  way  for  another 
land  grabbing  scheme.  About  20,000,000  acres 
of  laud  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Territories 
are  owned  in  large  areas  mainly  by  titled 
foreigners .  The  total  values  of  the  ex¬ 

ports  of  domestic  cattle  and  hogs,  aod  of  beef, 
pork,  and  dairy  products  during  February 
were  $7,421,588;  February,  1884,  $0,954  800: 
two  months  ended  February,  1885,  $19,387,136; 

1884,  $16,046,677.  The  beef  aud  pork  products 

for  the  four  mouths  ended  February  28,  1885, 
were  $35,187,852;  1884,  $33,199  422;  dairy 

products  for  10  months  ended  February  28, 

1885,  $13,643,420;  1884,  $14,814,716  . The 

first  sale  of  wi stern  dressed  beef  at  auction 
ever  held  in  Boston  occured  there  this  week, 
124  quarters  being  sold  at  prices  from  8%  to 
11}4  cents  a  pound. 

Brown’s  Bronelilal  Troches  for 

Coughs  and  Colds:  "1'oere  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  toem.” — Rev.  O.  D.  Watkins, 
Walton,  Ind. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  March  21,  1885. 

Chicago.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  * ‘regular”  wheat  is  2>,c.  lower;  No. 
2  Chicago  Spring,  3&b.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  2j£c.  lower.  Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats, 
%c  lower.  Cattle,  somewhat  higher.  Hogs, 
steady.  Sheep,  25c.  higher. 


?l»*c  COBS  —  Fairly  active.  Sales  raoged:  Cush, 
3iK-i39*iC’  March.  37<jn<»3.l4e:  April.  37)4<g)B7?sC: 
May  Ii£/t4]*u\  cut*  Kirin.  Sales  ranged:  March, 
27V»2%',  closing  at  April.  21^®2)>*e  nay, 

Slji.Siqc.  KYtc  No.  68c  BABLKY  -No.  I,  hoc  Pott*, 
—active.  Caah,*U93*»ti»0U-  March,  All  :r,^ii, clos¬ 
ing  at  *1?-  April,  <lj9.V*nH7J<  May,  $12.01*12  UA*. 
Lard  -  Quiet  -ale*  ranged:  ciinb,  nt*. 

Cattle.— Market  Drui  Exports.  50.i5.H0'  cow*  and 
mixed,  *.150  -  4  i<>’  stockrrs,  *3  oa»4  15:  feeders,  *'  V0® 
*4ij-  TcxiUis.  $400  n 00.  Boos.  —  Market  weak. 
Roush  mixed.  *4.40*4.65;  packing  and  shipping, 
S4..0*<.«5  light,  *i.t5(®4. 35:  Skips,  *3.25  -  #4.,3.  SHKKP. 
Market  tower .  Inferior,  *2  6'j*3  uO:  medium,  $3.3,1  75; 
good.  4  25;  choice,  }4  7). 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  l^c.  lower. 
Corn,  %c.  lower  Oats,  %<i  lower,  cattle, 
steady.  Sheep,  25c.  higher.  Hogs, 20c.  higher. 

Wheat.  —  Finn.  No  e.  Ked,  *2t4c:  cash  B2kic; 
March.  ir>itu.s5V»v  •  April,  83Wi<WS4»c  Coal*  -  dull  a 
Cash.  S4U »39i«e;  March,  S3V  April,  B7%c:  May, 
88V(,c.  Oats— Arm.  Cn  b,  Stfce.bld  uay.SUjc.  Kvic 
—Quiet  at  Tc  Barley— Steady  at  (KJ.»t*X‘.  Caitlk 
—Market  active.  Exports,  *5.H5u»5  90:  good  to  choice 
shipping,  *5  25@5.«.v  fair  to  medium,  sJ.4oa.n  00;  Tex¬ 
ans.  s-1  00  i4. 50.  Sheep  Common  to  medium  *2.75 
@3.50:  fair  to  choice,  $3. ,5u» 4  aO.  Hudfe  Light  at 
$4  b0®4  70:  packing  at  *4.40@4.6i;  heavy  at*4.75®4.90. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Youk,  Saturday.  March  21,  1865. 

ruoiin.  Feed  am*  .yikai.  fiout  quotations;  Fine: 
*2.25@2.90:  SunerOne,  *2.95@3.15.  Extra  No.  2,  $3.I0@ 
*3.15  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  **.50*4.50:  Good 
to  Chi  1  -e  Extra  .Vcsturu  *4.85*5.601  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio.  *8.11)43.40;  good,  -3.o0o4.00: 
good  to  choice  *4  I  O'*  5.25-  comipm  extra  Min  tie 
sota,  *8„lG*<*8,  0  ciear,  *3.50^4, 1 u-  rye  mixture 
*3  50@4  00  straights,  H.'Him. 4.6  r;  patent,  *4.7d@5.«0- 
Baker’u  exi  a,  S41w.i4.4ih  St.  Louis  common  to  futr 
extra.  *8.l0a8.  9  fairto  good.  do:  good  to  very 

choice,  *4  95x5.25  puteni  winter  wheat  extra.  $4.*5 
@5.50:  city  mill  exira  for  Wed  Indies,  *150*4  «o- 
South  A  merle  ,  *I.B5»5.  -Market  closing  dull. 
Socthi.r'  Fi.oiiu  Dull:  price*  unchanged.  Sales, 
800  hhls,  al  *3.73*4  25  tor  Common  to  goon  extra, 
and  *4  30  -3  40  tor  good  to  rbul  e.  do.  Rm  Floor— 
Stead' ,  with  a  lair  trade  demand.  Sales,  60  >  bids. 
Sup  rflne  at  »3  4»,*a.H5.  latter  tor  choice.  Buck- 
WMtxr  Flour  Firmer  and  very  scarce.  Sales  at 
*225@2  50  Cohn  JIkal  Quiet-  Yellow  Western  *2  7« 
@3.20;  and  Brandy  wue  *3.20@8J25.  Keep -Quoted  for 


40  lb.  at  *15  50@’6- SO  to  80  lb,  *14(315;  100  lb,  $15®17 
Sharps,  *18@20  Rye  feed,  *16@17. 

Grain- WsEAT-Red  Canada  92c  in  bond:  ungraded 
Winter  red,  83faSWHn,  mainly  8Sr<rB0t*c  No  3  red, 
R4c  In  elevator.  85V*e  afloat-  No. 2  red,  an*  > 90c,  de¬ 
livered,  89Qe  for  rail  certificates  in  elevator  No.  t 
red,  Il9v<jc:  No. I  Hard  Duluth,  nominal  at-  97r*38c:  No.2 
red  for  April.  8$V*@89e,  dosing  at  e9c-  do.  M'.y, 
POTS'S  909*e,  closing  at  90Uc  do.  Ju»e  DltawtSMe, 
closing  al  IPc:  do.  July,  UitA'SlHr  closing  at  93e  'to, 
August  9?V"9  kc.  el.  Gi  g  at  9-k c-  do,  for  Sep 
teraber,  U4H4  a94'*<3.  closing  at  iuhc  Rw  Market 
firm  with  a  good  expert  demar  d.  Sales;  Canada  ’lc 
for  prompt  delivery,  ami  78c  for  May  and  June. 
Western  quoted  a>  72c  H»iu  ky  and  Barley  Mai  r 
Quiet  ami  nrlees  without  decided  ehnnge.  Corn  - 
Ungraded  mixed,  49<<50W(c  Nu  8,  49’<>V.iT*e  gfeamer 
mixed.  194@4!%c  In  elevator,  fto^c  afloat  49Q@4H4o 
for  March-  steam' r  yellow,  fide.  In  elevator,  file 
afloat-  No.  2.  491*0,  111  elevator,  504$'a507*c  allont- 
steamor  white.  bi.xMKe  afl-ats  No.  2  mixed  tor 
March  •1'Hi@4‘.i*He,  eloslnv  at  49t(c:  do.  for  Ap-H,  49-11 
ei.50c,  eloslug  at  f>0e  do.  for  May, '“'Hiasoqe.  closing 
at  "i»ar:  no.  for  June.  4 Ada 50140.  closlngnt  SlHxo  <lo. 
for  July,  5it*r,  closing  ut  Slwc.  Oats  No  *  mixed, 
88Vic:  No.  2,  37 H7®ie,  In  elevator-  87!^®S7kC  to 
arrive  cost  freight  and  Incnrance.  No.  I  33e:  No.  8 
White  31c;  No.  2  at  9?Vs  8744c:  'o.  1  at  40c  mixed 
Western  at  37@a<4*e-  white  do,  at  S8«42et  white 
State,  3Sw4lc  No.  2  mixed  for  Mur  h.  t'tj,  u  37^0  do. 
April.  874fi'*375se  do,  May.  S'lSi'aiLlsc.  do,  for  June, 
DtSJgdSTO. 

Bbavs.  Quotations  are:  JIarrows,  *1.75:  mediums 
at  «1  40@f,45:  pea  at  *1.50:  red  kidney  at  *2.10 
turtle  soup  at  *2  40@2  50-  white  kidney  at  *1 .75 

Pe*8. -Green  are  quoted  at  *1  25  for  new;  Southern 
blaekeved  *3  S0<aS  74  per  f wo-busliel  bag.  Canada 
(n  bond  nt  T64ec. 

Bo-men.  Quotations- New  butter -Creamery, Elgin 
best,  29c;  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  28e:  do,  West¬ 
ern.  best.  27c:  do  prime  2.V&2CC  do,  good  at  22@2tc; 
do,  fair  at  I9«t20o-  state  dalrv,  half  firkins,  mb",  best 
at  27@2Sc.  do,  half  firkins,  tub",  extra  flue,  2i«f-2fle; 
do.  half  tlrklns,  tubs,  good,  at  22  *:4e-  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  prime  at -4@2-c;  do  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  2'iai 
23c  do,  tubs,  poor,  at  lR-*20c  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  ut  2n  *22c-  do  good,  at  lKsstke;  W-  st 
errt  dairy,  line  lit  l'c;  do,  fair,  at  Ll@12c:  Western 
factory,  best,  at  is@19c  do.poor.  Ill  elUbiC  rolls,  best, 
at  14413c;  do.f.ilr,  at  io@i2c.  Old  butter-  Creamery. 
State,  Fall  made,  at  UA7ic  <1o,  no.  firkins  iC*2lc: 
do,  Wextern,  June  anil  July  at  lUAlGe-  State  dairy 
tubs,  best  nt  20«2ic  do  flue  at  ii'nl9c  do  gr-od, 
14,1-ihc  do,  fair,  I2alli :  do,  at  Ilyl'C;  State  dairies, 
firkins  und  tubs.  best.  20c  do,  fine  lt@i9c.  do.  good, 
14  i.lGc:  State  dulry,  firkins,  m  «  i*ic:  do  K>  od. 
17@ihc:  do.  fair.  Utilise:  do,  contmon.  12-4 lie:  Wrest. 
ern  dairy,  fair,  at,  10  *  lie  do.commou  at  9(al0c:  West¬ 
ern  factory,  fair.  S{,j,9c  grease  nt  St«tic. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia,— Market 
dull  and  week.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  24@33c: 
Western  do,  at  22@2ic:  receipts,  850,  From  Boston— 
Market  easier:  Eastern  creamery  at  25®‘26c.  West 
ern  do,  28@29e  dairy  ot  25(429.  From  Chicago.— 
Market  dull;  creamery  ut  28c:  dairy  at  26ke. 

Cheese.  The  following  arc  the  quotations  Tor: 
Fancy  at  l2@UWo;  choice  at  Il  AiU4C;  good  lots 
9@l0c  fair  lots  6  4  9C  light  skims.  6  48W.C  .  skims,  2“t 
5t*c’ Ohio  flats, ’014@ile.  lor  beot,8»10e-  for  fair  to 
good  Penn-ylvanla  skims  2<Mi2!j,e.  for  prime.  I>®st2e 
forgood,  and  tc  for  common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received'  From  Philadelphia- Market 
quiet-  quoted:  ebeddars  at  i2@i2Qe  flats  at  nsa@ 
tl!)*e  receipt*.  4SJ  boxes  From  Boston— Market  dull: 
extra  at  1196&12C.  From  Chicago  —  Market  dull: 
Cheddars,  Ilt»<&12c. 

Eaas.-Tbe  quotations  are:  State,  at  19c:  Western, 
18.la«19c:  Southern,  lS.aDtoc. 

Live  Povt.TBV  -  Chickens,  near  by.  *  ».  lie: 

do.  Southern  and  Western,  tOfillc:  fowls,  Jersey 
State  and  Fennxylvnnla.  per  lb.  12c-  do.  Western. 
ma@12e:  roosters,  old  7  xsc-  turkeys,  per  lo  ,  13a.I8c, 
Tor  t.est  und,  10c.  for  poor;  ducks,  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Penn  »  pair,  80c*. .12;  do,  Western,  per  pair, 
7l)c@*l:  geese  Jerwy,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
r.er  pair.  *I.7A.*2  A5  do.  Western,  per  pair  *1.50<® 
*1.75;  iilgeona.  per  pair.  35@4ilc. 

Dbessrd  Poft.vK¥.— Frosen  at  i2al4e.  for  turkeys, 
anil  t0@'3e  foruhlekeus.  Fresh  killed  Turkey*., 12ia>  3c: 
chickens.  Phtludelphta.  spring,  selected  broilers,  21c 
»26c.  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked,  lft,»16e; 
do.  State  and  Western.  U@.3i",  rowts,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  prime.  He;  do.  Jersey,  18*V»C.  ducks,  Jer¬ 
sey.  per  lb,  16 <#i7c  do.  Long  Islsnd,  IB^.i.c.  do 
State  and  Western,  per  lb,  U@i5e;  Western.  Inferior. 
lAal4c  squab*,  white,  per  doz  ,  *3.50ig4;  do.  dark, 
per  dots.  *l.75'«>2. 

GAME-Wlld  dueks.  canvas.  Western,  per  pair.  50c. 
@*1.25;  do,  redhead.  Norfolk,  per  pair,  *..0041.25 
western  at  40@ti0'  Mallard  at  40n50e,  for  Norfolk, 
30@4uc.for  western;  wild  plgeousat  75cui*i.32  per  doz. 

Cotton  -The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  ns  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  uulf. 

Ordinary . 9  1-16  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Strict  Or  Jinary .  9}jj  91* 

Good  Ordinary  .  10  5-16  10  9  16  10  9-13 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  11-16  10  13-16  10  15- ill 

Low  Mlddlltug .  U  1U4^  11«_ 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11  3-16  li  i-lb  It  <-16 

Middling .  11  5—16  11  9-16  II  9-16 

Good  Middling... .  lit*  I1W  JIM 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  11-16  11  15-16  Ili5-L6 

Middling  Fair .  12  l-(6  12  5-16  12  5-16 

Fair .  12  ll-lli  12  15-16  U  15-13 

StalDed. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  8  11-16  I  Low  Middling....  10  8-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  9?*  I  Mtddliug .  10  13-16 

Fresh  KRCtTs.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double¬ 
headed  bbl.  *2.75*3  2 i;  Greenings,  ti  7-v<s3.  Cranber¬ 
ries  -  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  *'1.50*4 .  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crure  *3»3.2j:  Florida  orange*  at  *3.23® 
*4.50  per  box  for  oent,  and  *2..VJa3  for  poor. 

DiOEti  vtiniT*.  ApoP  »  are  wanted  moderately,  C8- 
peclaUy  evaporated  lot*,  with  prices  barely  steady. 
Peachc*  have  a  fair  sale,  email  fruits  are  quiet  and 
unebanged.  Tn  following  are  the  quotations  for  : 
Fancy  evauOrar''(l  apples,  7@7MC:  cBOlC0dO,6'**6Qc: 
common  to  pr  me  do  5@6o:  fancy  North  Lurolltia 
sliu  dri'd  sllceo,  414<.t44*c.  ;  choice  do..  ;(44'«,4c:  : 
choice  Virginia,  3@'ii*e,  choice  Tennessee  eonrse  cut, 
3'4  ^S'^e:  Kentucky  do,  in  barrels.  «t  adci  extra  fan  y 
North  Caro  tun  peeled  pe*chu«.ll4*  xl2et  fancy  (fo.tUM 


84*.*9c:  un peeled  halves,  .'i*  •  Mu'  unpeeled  quarters 
Cis,u.7c:  Slate  plums,  UVa.Oc.  Damsons,  «c-  choice 
liltted  cherries,  l2j«4,lSc'  prime  do.  rtteaiic.  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries.  <ic  sun-dried  do.  2uc:  blackberries, 
1U«10‘4C.  huckleberries,  I3@18q,e. 

Peanuts,  Sales  are  of  »  jobbing  character  to  a 
moaerate  extent.  The  quotations  are:  44*  a4S*c.  for 
extra  and  fancy  hand-picked  ;  farmers'  grades  at  3® 
8MC. 

Pecans  arc  quoted  at  56<@7c. 

Hay  anp  vtraw.  Receipts  Increase,  but  demands 
are  very  fair,  and  prices  are  supported,  the  quo¬ 
tations  ure  as  follows.  Choice  hny  9.v  good  timo¬ 
thy,  c.  medium,  ?3  a,80c-  stdpplng  Imj'  7uc  clover 


UllittU,  LlU’vli  tn»  .ti.it;.  *44/14$*  ijc  nuun,  jj® 

9oc  short  rye  straw,  65®7(>c;  oat  *ti  aw,  50@lBe 
Hemp  ano  Jltk  Manilla  hemp  Is  quoted  at  9U,c: 
SIbbI  heoipat-  4eijuto  at  2’4i'a4i :  Jute  buns  ou  the 
spot  at  lfe®tMc.  for  paper  and  2@2>K,c  for  bagging. 

Hoi'S.— Quoted:  New  13@l6c,  for  best;  I3@i4c.  for 

food  to  prime:  0@!2c.  for  low  grades:  old  at  9c; 
aclflC  coast  at  9@14c. 

Seeds.— For  clover  there  Is  a  moderate  demand 
prices  are  Arm.  quotations  are  as  follows:  944c. 
for  prime  Western.  44ac,  for  choice,  uud  94»c,  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice  Timothy  Is  Slow:  quoted  at  *1  55m.  1,65. 
Lluseed  Is  nominal-  quoted  nt  *1  sfi*,  easn. 

VEGETABLES. — The  (tuototlous  are  for:— Potatoes— 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel,  *2@2.25  Hose, 
*1,75  j2  for  Htttte  t  btil.;  Burtians,  *1.75®*  1  Hi  V  bbl; 
Peerless,  at  *,.50  V  bbl,  Uu  double  headed  barrels. 
25c.  should  be  added  to  the  above  quotations.) 
Bermuda  poiutoes  at  —  per  obi  tttjreut  potatoes 
at  *4  75(g* Beets,  per  bbl ,  7fc  j.*1  25:  do,  Bermuda 
at  *■' per  crate.  Carrots  per  bbl.,  *1@1!S5.  Celery, 
per  dozen  bunches,  *l@l  75.  Cabbages-  Florida,  per 
bbl,  »2@2  50-  old,  per  llX).  ut  *8®10.  Green  Peas— 
Florida,  per  urate,  *2®®*4.  Kale— Norfolk,  Scotch, 


tier  bbl,  at  «S.25@*S.50.  Onion*— Bermuda,  per  crate. 
*5@*s:  yellow,  do,  at  *4  ^ *4 50:  red  bulk,  per  bbl, 
ftps  4.50  Radishes— Norfolk,  per  100  bunenee,  at  4. 
Spinach  — Norfolk, per  bbl,  *3.45  »nuasb- Marrow, 
per  bbl,  50'a75c  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  8t  *'@1, Ml,  Tur¬ 
nips— Russia.  Canada,oer  bbl  at  si  @90c*  Russia,  Long 
Island,  tier  bbl,90c@*'  Tomatoes  Florldn  choice, 
per  bushel  crate  at  *l@*2.  Bermuda,  per  box,  at  40c 
@75c. 

Wool  1b  In  most  lines  barely  steady.  In  some  It  la 
weak  and  drooping  A  downward  tendency  la  most 
noticeable  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  making  every  effort  to  cheapen  their 
productions.  The  consequence  has  been  a  sliong 
demand  for  Texas  sad  Territory  we  e's  as  »  mhutl- 
tine  for  the  more  cost  y  dips  or  the  Central,  West, 
and  the  middle  state*.  Th»  competition  Is  fell  most 
keenly  bv  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  X 
fleeces.  Prices  for  these  grades  are  from  one  cent  to 
two  cents  per  pound  lower  than  a  ruunib  ago.  Comb¬ 
ing  auc  demine  wool*  ari  steady,  but  without  spe¬ 
cial  animation  There  Is  In  fact,  Ju--t  now  no  press¬ 
ure  from  either  side  In  the  nrlnclnal  markets. 

At  Boston  prices  ure  substantially  unchanged  ex- 
ci  pt  for  w  ’shed  fleeces,  which  ure  weaker,  Fair 
quotation-  would  be  9@80c  for  Michigan,  and  31@ 
sve.  for  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  x,  ff-smc.  for  Xnnd 
above,  uud  83w88tf.  for  XX  aud  XX  and  above,  the  last 
quotation  being  nolle  high  enough  Fine  delaine  1 
held  with  confidence  nt  ruling  prices,  which  are 
about  814,85c  for  fine  Ohio,  and  82fo3lc.  for  Michigan 
delaine  and  combing.  The  movement  of  pulled  wool 
Is  fair,  _ _  _ 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  Yore,  March  21, 1S85. 

BEEves.— Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  6,217  bend, 
nga'ust  8,461  head  for  the  corresponding  time  lust 
week.  Sales.— Chicago  steers,  1.440  It.  *6  85;  do,  1.495 
B  ,  *6  50  do,  1,370  18,  *6  :0  do,  1,244  tt,  *6  10:  Lancaster 
County.  Pennsylvania  steer*.  1,275  tt,*6  25,  do.  1,435  if. 
*6  30-  do,  1.256  Ri  #3  11) :  do,  1,152  tt  *5  75;  Ohio  sleers, 
1,885  It,,  *7-  do.  1,589  »•,  *1  Ml:  do.  1,430  n  *6  35;  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers,  1/69  n>.  *6 16*  Missouri  Rteer«,  1,220  lb, 
*6  02  Western  bulls,  1.353  16.  4e  oxen.  1,775  16,46  13, 
leas  *5;  do.  1-615  a.  «4 95  Con-  eetlrut  oxen,  I.71H  16, 
*5 SR  do,  l.fil'l  11,.  *5  7i  do,  1,460  11),  $5  70;  do,  1,516  16,,  *5; 
2  bulls.  1  4 Ml  16.  at  In. 

Calves.- Poor  to  prime  vr-s Is  sold  at  4@8c.  with  a 
few  selected  Jersey*  reaching  8^* 9q,e.  Country 
dressed  ealv<  s  In  fair  demand,  and  prime  stock  firm, 
selling  up  to  1(>t*c. 

Shekp  a*d  Lambs  — SaPs;  Ohio  sheep,  139  1b  6c; 
do,  I'.O  16,  alfcC'  do,  I06  tb,  5R,e  Michigan  do,  91  tr,  5Qc: 
do,  64  in,  jtfjO  “Mottoes.”  State  sheep,  74n>,4c. 

Hoos.-Total  receipts  for  the  six  day®  29,941  bead 
against  'H,s  0  bend  for  the  correspondin'  time  last 
week.  Feeling  firm,  but  quotations  uounlnaUy  un¬ 
changed.  Country  tressed  firm  o'  nnd  a  shade  higher, 
Heavy  are  quoted  at  5Ri@6c;  medium,  6^@7c;  and 
light  at  7@7‘-te. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

EMTAHLIHlIEI)  1HH5. 

S.  H-  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N  V. 

Shippers  desiring  tu  favor  u“  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  Bhtpp  ngcnr'’s,ete.  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 

THE  DANA” 

,  *  j  CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

f  WINDMILL 

Is  (he  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wlnd- 
Etigme  In  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  0110 
which  mill®  tho  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  per  lee  t  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mil  Is  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circular*  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
r.eiaiiAft;.N,  mass.,  c.  s.  .* 

POB  HA  I, F,  .—  Fruit  Forms  In  the  famous  Fruit 
Region  of  Southern  Illinois.  For  particulars  address 
Uni  ley  A  tin  n  lord  Makiuida,  Jackson  Co.,  Ill. 


FOR  SALK 

A  very  valuable  FRUIT  FARM  of  25  acres.  One  mile 
from  village  of  Castleton.  1,201)  fruit  trees  In  bear¬ 
ing.  Buildings  large  and  In  first-class  order.  For 
particulars,  Inquire  of  6.  \V.  «i  n  IFF  EX, 

lOslali'Sireil,  Albany  N.  Y. 


Ill  UR  II  KV  HILL  FAUW -CLEVELAND 
HAY  i  OtCIlINfJ  *"TUI»  -  FOR  SALE:  Two 
young  Import  ed  Sea  Buy  STALLIONS;  orlees  less  than 
they  can  now  be:  bought  for  In  England  Also,  a  few 
choice  half-blood  horse  coll-  an  1  Ililles.  For  full  de¬ 
scription,  otal  gue  aud  prices,  addre-g, 

F.  S.  PEER,  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THE  “MANHATTAN.” 

156  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK,  ^ 

"I  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN  " 

This  Is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
more  frequently  in  connection  with  life  Insurance, 
as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary  life  plan.  ‘  It  Is  an 
excellent  form  oi  provision  for  the  family,  hut  I  must 
die  to  win." 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  Plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  Inst.nnee.a  policy  pay¬ 
able  in  yourself  '0, 15.  or  2u  .>  ears  nence.  bay  you  die 
before  I  he  tcrnvnatb  n  of  the  period,  y*ui  family 
win*  You  survive  the  period,  the  policy  becomes 
ut  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advancing  years. 
Von  litrve  lived  nnd  won- 

Tho  "Ylnnlmtieil’N”  new  plnn  mect«  I  license. 

For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Company 
giving  your  age. 


PltF.STON’S 

Wyandotte  Gazette. 

Slze.9x'l  FlDest  30c.  I’oiiliry  Pool*  In  the  world. 
Contains  three  elegant  chromos,  and  orle |na'  cost  of 
other  large  engravings  over  9CC0  A  leo,  nil  manner  of 
brief,  wro nico I.  nnd  valuable  poultry  Informa¬ 
tion.  Handsome  large  Ilimtri.ioJ  Cl' eul  rirce. 
GEO  A  PK  ES»TOS.Biuabiuiipioo,Nt  w  York, 


FOUR  THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  BULLS 

MUST  BE  SOLD.  Coming  one  nnd  two  years  old. 
Address. I.  C.  [V  cPil  EU^ON,  Lyon*.  N.  Y. 

Two  Registered  Gwerngcy  Bull  Cnlven  lor 
Sale.  Best  quality  and  breeding.  Moderate  prices. 

blLAS  BETTS,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Why  use  grades  when  you  enn  buy  Fullblood  Jer- 
hpv  Bull  Cnlvi  »  from  splenold  butter  slock  at  *12 
to  *25,  crated  F  O.  B. 

A  No.  6,  40  gaf  Davis  Swing  Churn  that  oost  $18  last 
Summer,  for  *9:  'on  small  for  my  dairy. 

JliHNT.  CLARK, 

Din  ton  L'uawte  Co,,  Mich, 


7.000  I'LV'  OITH  ROCK 

Egg  shipped  for  sltHng  In  three 
years.  *i  per  IS:  *2  pi  r  30-  *5  per 
1 8.  SEED  corn,  oats  nnd  wheat. 

Try  Me  once. 

It .  G.  CHI  KT, 

NEW  MARKET. 

Indiana. _ 

PREPARED 


FIBTILIZIK  SUIT. 


around jlnt  and  mixed  l>y  Machinery  tc Hh 

Lime,  Polash,  Wood  A-lirs,  Oxide  of  Iron, 
Jlftgitofiin,  G.vpsuio  and  grease. 

All  manuring  uunlliles,  which  you  do  not  get  in  any 
other  kind  of  salt.  Shipped  111  bulk  nnd  rneks  In  ear 
loads  Of  12  to  30  tons.  FARMERS,  club  togellp  r  and 
buy  a  ear  load  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  my  pa¬ 
per  “.-alt  Sayings.”  Brices  and  samples  by  mail. 
Address  E.  S.  FU  Cn.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


(ESTabxjIsh fix)  xaao.) 

H.  J.  BARER  &  BR0., 

215  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

gompletYmandres. 

Prepared  specially  for  each  crop,  furnish  Just  the 
plant  food  the  Crop  require®,  and  u>-  ed  upon  the  same 
land  for  several  years;  produced  Immense  crops  each 
year. 

4  A  Animonlnted  ^unemhosphu'e.  asplendid 
high  grade  article,  made  from  hone.  Price  *31.50  per 
ton. 

Pelican  Rone  Fertilizer,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
arliele,  made  from  bone,  but  not  o  high  test  as  the 
“A  A  Ammouiui  d.”  Price  $82.50. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  Strict  Purity. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  “Facts  for  Farmers  ” 


.  00 LS  „FFW!WJ,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

I  of  every  kind  and  description.  I, urges'  HUII1UUUI  Miirn,  11,11  i«uiiifciiiwi 

I  Hi  tick  1"  Li  S.,  aud  ut  l.oweNt  P.  ics.  _  ^  ■  ■  ■  mmj  ■■ 

■  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue  l<  REE.  Pioneer  ^  f  (I  1  ^  l(  Ff  C* 

House  In  this  class  of  Implements.  Pin  net.  Jr  ,  L  L  U  ■  HI  I  M  mm  U  % 

Mnti  lievv*’  luipntv  d,  Ulggnuum.  Hem,  B  $  f|  B  II  |  MU  II  a «  ■ 

M*'«-ker,  Comstock  (iooda,  ALIj  KEPT  IN  |  kll  I  ILI  LLIIwl 

stock.  j  c  VAUOHAWi  c*rvncf 

4*J  Lit  Salle  st„  Chicago,  HI. 

>»illlon*— ' “t'Bwbcrrv  and  Raspberry  Plants!!  iarBest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above,  of 

Sucker  s- ate,  ‘Old  IronClad,  llpors  seedling,  etc.  the  standard,  as  also  "f  the  most  recently  Improved 
Red  Cedars  i transplanted  .  KuhsIuu  Mulberry  Hardy  gty)es,  manufactured  and  for  sale  D>  the 
I'atalpa,  ull  kinds  of  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  VVrltefor  J  ,,  ,,  .  ,  ,  M  v 

Price  Lists.  Address  Bailey  &  Hanford,  Makanda,  K*  JL,,  .  , ,,,  irjll  .aV  V., 

Jackson  Co.,  III.  °-  Box  ^  ls»°  *  15,1  'V“;!  Vo-  U  CUy. 

Send  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Novelty  Bone  Works  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Rone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Bone  Wor  s.  West  Troy,  N.  Y.  Estab¬ 
lished  In  I860.  This  is  a  Pure  U»n«  Phosphate, 
making  it  a  complete  Standard  Manure,  Send  for 
prlees  and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

Ci'ii  ern  I  A  soul,  Weal  Troy,  N.  Y. 


R(]%PURE$3'J! 

U  V  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 

CnntainB  PliOtnllSle  of  Lime.  Gives  Plants 
» >rly  st.-irt  imi'pivns  quality,  increases  yield.  Low 
ireights  to  all  points.  Farm  era’  Memorandum 
Itmikv  M'Ml  FREI.-  C"ir.*emhdr»C(  .Suliei.ed. 
i  »  vn  :  \  |*T, \STEIt  CO. . Union  Spnngs.N.Y 

(Tvcmica/s 

FOR 

HomeMixinc 

Fine  Ground  Bong,  Dissolved  Bone,  Dls»olved  Boue 
Black,  Muriate  of  •  otash, Sulphate  of  P  tash.  Kntnlt, 
Pruglt,  Sulphate  Ammonia,  Nitrate  soda,  Dried  Blood 
Write  for  quotations,  staling  kinds  and  quantity 
desired.  Address 


GREGG, 

Marlboro,  and  oilier  Raspberry  Plants  In  any 
quantity.  First  quality  at  low  prices.  Warranted 
true  to  name.  Send  for  prices  to 

ts .  OllMEK,  Unyton,  Ohio. 


Centennial,  Delaware,  Worden, 

Moore-*  Karly,  Lady  Wilder, 

And  more  than  100  other  Grapes,  new  and  old.  Good 
stock,  low  prices.  Catalogue^ free.^  ^  ^ 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


An  Oily,  Non-polMoiiona  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 

and  all  insects  infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Suns  Cuke  fou  8cab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  RKhKDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  in  cot.n  watkii.  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky, 
aud  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  TOE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  nnd  five  certlfleates. 

Beware  ok  Worth  less  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  thetr  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  clrcu 
lurs  to 

MOUitlS,  LITTLE  &  SOX, 


Manufacturers , 


Doncaster,  England!  and  17 
St.,  Brooklyn,  £.  D„  N  V  . 


73  North  10th 

.  P.  O.  Box  8. 


BOWK  R  FERTILIZER  GO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston.  , 

•a7  Beaver  St.  No  York . 


f 
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dUbbbM  lUUUn  DEPARTURE 

T1IE  SEEDTRADE.  Relief  for  the  people. 

&£££  ATWHOLESALE  PRICES. 

jriio  Ml, 000  Homes  free  of  cost,  we  umkn  Urn  fallowing  unpri-eeiien N  il  offer  t 
COR  CO  PTQ  10  Of  niom-7,  »«  will  send  by  mall  a  box 

run  DU  UIO.  oontaluiun,  0r»t,  1  ?  packet*.  mm  loch,  or  tho  following 

new,  higlilv-improvert,  and  gnarantoed  •nedift— I*cwln*’a  Improved  Blond 
Tui-nlp  HeeU  tiw  and  earliest  lor  table  use.  Wll«on\  IIIKl.ly  Improved 
"  lnnrnC.tftdt  Cabbage,  best  and  earllert;  good  for  late.  New  (.olden 
Kelt-BlHnoMng  Celery,  nxrellcnt  quality,  eadly  grown;  newt*  oo  bauklur 
up.  Curly  Breen  I  rollOe  Cucumber,  hc.L  aa  ruro  rubers  or  rihkles.  N« 
I'lna  Ultra  dugar  Com,  product!  vr,  early,  tender,  aud  sweet.  New  Bolden 

ibeatiing;  good  nil  5&’  THE  OR  EAT  1 R 0  N  CLAD 


EARLI  EST  POTATO^ 

THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN 
^VEBr P oO Li FiC. EXCEl lE N '  yJLJ^ 


P  ^  —THE 

BEST  TONIC. 


This  medicine,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  quickly  end  completely 

Cure*  Ilynpepsin,  Indigestion,  Wenknens, 
Impure  Blood,  Malaria, Chills  and  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

It  Is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 

Kidneys  and  I.lver. 

It  is  Invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  nil  who  lead  rcdentaiy  lives. 

It  does  not  Injun*  the  teeth,  cause  headaehe.or 
produce  constipation — oth'T  Iron  medicines  do. 

It  enrichesnnd  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite. aids  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Knergy,  «fcc„  it  has  no  equal. 

4'i'  The  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other 

H..1,  m.lt  M  IIMitWS  CIIKIMCAL  t'0„  Bil.TIVORK.  «n 


ILHAMS,  CLARK  &  CO’S 

FERTILIZERS 

ONES 

— I  AND  |— 

L00D 


MANUFACTURED  FROM  THE 


\©RA^O 

Of  the  Cattle  Slaughtered  for  New  York 


Fnwlcr'.Hay  Carriers,  Granpllng  Forks  and  Pulleys. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  t.EO.  11,  FOW- 
LEU.  Taugbanuock  Falls,  S'.  Y. 


SEMI  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCFXAR, 


PLOW  SULKY 


IfoW  offered  for  tite  frit  Hm/.  i.  <1  f <’l d -.11  y  til c  best  and 
nioi«l  productive  Main  Crop  Pocato  ever  Introduced. 
It  is  strikingly  beautiful;  »kin  white  and  smooth;  eves 
shallow. but  strong;  flesh  pure  inowv  white  and  of  peculiarly 
rich  and  delicate  flavor.  Of  (igormu  growth,  the  tubers 
cluster  com  partly  in  the  hill  It  i»  enormously  productive, 
having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  nearly  600  buihels 
per  iver,*.  ami  thoroughly  teited  alongside  of  the  most 
popular  raxujtics.  llnr|M-«-‘»  Empire  State  has,  in 
overv  ease,  outvlehled  all  others.  Prices  pock,  *1  Ml;  bushel, 
$iri.iki;  barrel.  $ll).QU-  By  mail,  75  cts  par  lb.:  S  lbs.  fir  $3.00, 
post-paid.  For  fall  particulars,  illustrations  and  test4, mo¬ 
nish.  i-e  Kl’RPKK’N  K  A  It  fl  ANNEAL  FOR 
1S.N5.  which  will  be  sent  free  to  anv  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHEN  I  SAY  1S3*SESSB 

/  Mean  what  I  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

,  ^ ||  I! IiIJM'i  14 mWlii  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


it  is  iheiitily  remedy  t tint  relieves  a  bog  wllen  smut  poisoned, 

It  will  arrest  disciue  in  every  instance. 

Ttause  gening  it  whether  diseased  or  not  will 
more  i  bun  donble  the  pounds  of  pork  while  ot 

-  ^ —  —  Jsfc  W HATTH  E  REMEDY  HAS  DONEt 

(None  nrnnint  without  this  Trade  Mark.)  Ha.vmiui.,  Jin,  June  20.  188-t. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Huns’  Ilog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  It  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  cholera. 
I  lost  eight  hundred  uollxrs  if800l  worth  of  oogs  Inst  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  begun  feeding  the  remedy  while  thev  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  aud  from  the 
first  day  of  feeding  the  Haas  Remedy,  I  have  not  lost  a  Ho«;  In  fuel,  they  have  Improved  right 
alon«,  and  u  h.i<  oily  cost  me  S27.5Q.jwd  l  am  sure  It  has  suved  me  fron.  >>jVi  to  ?TOi,  FR  A  XK  I  KK. 
RPWARP  HP  lUITATIflWQ  rtuiminR  lo  be  (he  flume  nx  UniiN1  Remedies,  enclosed  ill  wruppers 
uLffHliL  Ul  IIYII I  HI  lull  j  of  same  color,  slit*  and  direction*  of  my  well  known  packages. 

READ  MY  PROPOSITION  .—When  my  remedy  Is  used  n.«  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  hogs 
by  too  head  for  the  ve*r,  anu  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  micb  Inauruuoe  good.  If  nny  hogs 
die.  they  will  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  integrity. 

PRlt'KS  SO  rents,  Si  I.  its  nntl  S»-Sl>  per  box.  according  to  size.  2S  lb.  ranis  II2..V).  The  largest 
Hikes  are  the  moat  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  dirocnons  In  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don’t  keep  It,  or  won’t  get  It  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  Cheap,  and  consequently 
inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  dll  jour  order.  • 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


The  greatest  I, .1  BOB-SAVING 

tool  ever  Invented  for  illgglug  holes 
In  the  ground.  Tbi*  machine  works 
on  a  new  principle,  and  is  un  Ike  any¬ 
thing  In  tue  market.  It  is  neither  an 
ntigtir  nor  a  ulunvcr,  but  Is  driven  In 
the  ground  with  a  driving  rod  which 
works  In  a  pipe  similar  to  u  tele 
scope.  VVccI  mi  for  this  tool:  1st 
Ttiut  one  tuau  can  dig  Irom  mo  to 
three  hundred  holes  two  feel  deen 
in  ordinary  ground  !u  one  day.  Id 
that  It  will  dig  boles  any  size  or 
•  ep  h  required  3d.  That  H  will 
work  successfully  In  very  hard  or 
<ouuh  ground  wnerc  other  dtg.crs 
and  augurs  will  uot  work  at  all.  -Ilk. 
You  stand  up  straight  while  taxing  it, 
consequently  no  buck  breaking  work 
Is  required.  It  will  nay  you  to  send 
fordosoi  lptlvc  circulars  and  prlcesto 
(  OU  dk  FLEMING. 
Manufacturer!,  Sprisgfikcd.Ohio. 


Easiest  riding  '---r-i  Vericle  made 

Bides  as  easy  sS>  <r»w  >h  ono  per 

son  as  with  two  The  ripr.ng 

lengtheu  andahorten  according  to  the  weight  they 
enrry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  line  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
Sold  by  nil  the  lending  furring*'  Builders  and  IVa 
lew.  Henry  Timken,  l‘atfnlee,  HU  l.onls. 

c’Siiooi  ilL1’  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO. 
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ROBINSON  *  rn.,  Richmond.  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

CORN  PLANTERS! 

SPANGLER’S  IMPROVED  are  the  best.  Can  drop 
fertilizer  with  corn,  or  mix  with  poll  before  cover 
mg.  Use  Rum  roll  r  Instead  of  brush,  and  many 
other  new  features  found  in  none  otb-  r.  Before  you 
buy,  *end  for  descriptive  circular  Warranted. 

J.  W.  SPANGLER  &  BRO., 

Mention  R.  N.-Y.  V  O  R  K ,  P  A . 

POTATO  GROWERS. 

We  also  manufact  ure  a  one  horse  machine  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fertilizer  six  Inches  wide  la  potato  rows, 
with  Cultivator  Teeth  attached  to  mix  in  soil. 
Shovels  can  be  lowered  or  raised.  Warran’ed  com¬ 
plete  m  every  respect.  Address  for  further  infor¬ 
mation 

J,  n.  SPANGLER  dfc  BUG  , 
_ Muirs-.  York,  Pn. 


Is  the  latest  and  BF.ST 
of  all  Creameries.* Made 
of  first-class  materials. 
Dvratle  a*d  mUmantial. 
Cream  is  taken  from 
the  top,  free  from  sedi¬ 
ment,  milk  only  is  drawn 
fr>im  bottom  of  can.  Bat¬ 
ter  made  t>j  Acme  system 
is  ulwoja  gih  edged,  and 
brings  highest  prices.  A 
full  tine  nt  Creamery  and 
Cheese  Factory  Supplies. 

ACME  lYIANUF’G  CQ  .  KmVc/Tican?’ 

SITUATION  WASTED  ON  A  FARM  OR 

gentleman's  place ;  willing  to  do  anything  to 
make  himself  useful  and  secure  permanency.  Ten 
years  In  last  two  pl^fes.  Married.  Age,  30,  i  family.) 

JAS.  DOWLING,  Box  314.  Yonkers, 
Westchester  Co,,  N.  Y. 

A  PRIZE.  Pend  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  eo  tly  box  of  goods  which  wi  1  helu  you  to 
more  money  right  away  tuan  anything  else  In  this 
w  rid.  All,  of  cither  sex.  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  hroad  road  to  fortune  open* before th”  workfrs, 
absolutely  su»e.  Address  Tare  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


CABINET 

CREAMERY 


$777 


A  '  FAR  and  expenses  to  Agents. 
Terms  and  full  outfit  FREE.  Address 
P.  O.  VXCKERS',  Augus’a,  Maine. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw-Mill. 


OCR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  l(i  a.  P.  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  If  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  wavs,  :  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks.  J**  iueu  arbor,  5  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  head  blocks  from  one  position. 
50-inch  solid  saw.  SI  ft.  N  Inch  4-ply 
beltlug.  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  $1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids,  g’di)  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feei  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 

lin r» rl  frtr  f-qlaliYoiiu  "  A  '* 


B.  «.  PAYNE  Jk  *ON8, 
Elmira.  N.  Y  .  Box  841. 


Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Haugers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  SIX'  a.  P.  _ 


Macomber  s  Hand  Planter. 


The  best  in  the  world  for  pluming  corn,  beans,  aud 
beet  seed.  Sec.  of  Vr.  Board  of  \gr  in  report  for 
1SE4.  say-;  "It  Is  really  the  greatest  improvement  for 
rite  least  money  I  he  ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with."  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

8.  M.  MACOMBER  A  CO..  Grand  Nle.  Vt. 


40  Bidden  Xaiue  »u-i  I'm- 
.  •  w  tvboal  CxpL  Hnd  t'-.A  i‘±r- 
Ifmnc  Sntli  p  l  ISc.  or  f  8  Sv-h- 

eu,  L*T£6  SaoipUBocniRdtUi 


PERFOMf 


l’rerl  King  for  *1.  Box  of  l'  -  -;s 

He.  Clinton  &  Co..  Nortli  Haven,  Ct. 


BRADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHAT 


For  nearl/  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
In  the  market.  Based  upon  no  vague,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  i*  not  an  experimental  le  lilucr  of  variable  compo- 
rituw  and  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  contains  all  the  eeraents  ot  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  foitnv  derived  fit  m  the  b-st  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  orovrn  by  an  actual  experience 
of  2*  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 
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YOUTHS’  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Mart  L.  Barnard:  Beans  are  divided  in 
two  classes;  the  Bunch  or  Dwarf  bean  and  the 
Pole  or  Running  bean.  Among  the  bunch 
beaus  we  have  in  Kansas  the  Early  Yellow, 
Early  Valentine  ami  Black  and  White  Wax 
that  make  nice  tender  string  beans.  Also  the 
White  Navy  or  Soup  bean  which  is  our  best 
dry  bean.  Among  the  pole  beans  we  have  the 
delicious  Butter  beau  and  the  Dutch  Case 
Kuife.  Mother  has  a  yellow  pole  bean  which 
we  do  not  know  the  name  of;  it  is  very  hardy 
the  beaus  often  lyiug  in  the  grouud  all  Win¬ 
ter  and  coming  up  in  the  Spring  aud  the  vines 
will  bear  considerable  frost;  the  pods  are  ten¬ 
der  and  nice  to  use  as  string  beans,  aud  they 
are  excellent  shelled  either  green  or  dried. 
We  plant  beans  as  soon  as  the  grouud  gets 
warm,  as  most  varieties  will  rot  if  planted  too 
soon.  We  plant  the  early  kinds  in  hills  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
putting  four  or  five  beans  in  a  hill  and  culti¬ 
vating  them  with  a  hoe  keeping  them  free 
from  weeds,  but  we  do  not  hoe  them  when  the 
vines  are  wet,  as  doing  so  will  make  the  leaves 
die.  Eor  our  main  crop  of  soup  beans  we  plant 
twice,  first  in  May,  aud  again  the  last  of  J une 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  a  crop  in  spite  of  the  dry 
spell  which  comes  earlier  some  years  than 
others:  these  we  plant  in  hills  from  15  to  18 
inches  apart,  wre  put  in  two  beaus  to  a  bill 
in  rows  four  feet  apart.  They  are  cultivated 
with  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  and  the 
weeds  kept  down  with  a  hoe  between  the  hills. 
Pole  beans  are  planted  in  bills  from  three  to 
four  feet  apart  and  five  or  six  beans  in  a  hill. 
As  we  live  near  creek  timber  we  are  not  par- 
ticlar  what  kind  of  wood  we  use  for  poles. 
Beans  cook  readily  in  soft  water:  if  cooked  in 
hard  water  they  should  be  parboiled  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  water  in  which  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  to  a  quart  of 
water;  after  parboiling  they  can  be  seasoned 
with  cream  butter  or  a  piece  of  meat.  We 
have  never  raised  the  Scarlet  Runner.  Beaus 
raised  on  alkali  ground  will  not  cook  as  read- 
ly  as  wbeu  raised  ou  other  ground. 

Clarence  Croop:  I  like  beans  very  much 
in  any  way.  1  thiuk  the  Marrow  Bean  the 
beat  for  winter  use,  and  1  think  the  Butter 
and  Ivory  Pod  Wax  are  the  best  for  string 
beans.  1  plant,  mine  three  feet  apart  one  way 
and  18  inches  the  other  way,  so  that  we  can 
cultivate  them  and  hoe  them;  but  beans  should 
not  be  cultivated  when  wet,  for  it  blasts  them. 
We  bad  quite  a  variety  of  kinds.  We  have 
the  London  Horticultural,  Large  Lima,  the 
Butter  Bean,  and  the  Ivory  Pod  Wax,  the 
Early  Six  Weeks,  and  the  Holden  Pod  Wax. 
We  have  an  enemy  to  the  bean.  It  is  a  bug 
that  is  a  good  deal  like  the  potato  bug.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  potato  bug,  and  is  black.  It 
eats  holes  in  the  pod,  and  makes  them  rot. 
They  just  eat  the  yellow  pods. 

1  send  you  mamma's  recipe  for  cooking 
beans: 

Soak  the  beans  over-night,  or  par- boil  them, 
then  take  a  piece  of  pork  about  equal  parts — 
lean  aud  fat— wash  well,  and  put  iu  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  crock  or  some  kind  of  dish  that  can 
be  covered  closely,  and  put  the  beans  on  top, 
and  bake  for  34  hours,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Season  with  pepper,  if  you  like,  the  pork 
makes  them  salt  enough;  they  are  splendid. 

John  Applegate:  We  raised  small  Lima 
Beans  for  market  last  year,  selling  them 
shelled,  while  green,  and  one  unfortunate  day 
I  gave  a  bushel  of  pods  to  six  fine  hogs.  They 
ate  them  with  a  relish,  bat  it  was  their  last 
comfortable  feed,  for  the  sharp  points  of  the 
pods  killed  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  variety  of  beans  that  has  so  sharp  a 
hook ;  but  do  know,  to  my  sorrow,  that  Small 
Lima  pods  are  not  safe  feed  for  bogs. 

John  E.  Durkes;  The  Early  Rachel  is  a 
good  early  bean;  the  Ivory  Bod  Wax  and  the 
Black  VV  ax  did  better  than  any  others  with 
us,  but  the  Black  Wax  was  the  best.  The 
Black  Wax  can  be  planted  every  little  while, 
and  thus  have  them  fresh  and  tender  all  the 
season.  For  climbing  beans  we  use  paw  paw 
poles.  The  Dutch  Case-Knife  is  a  good  pole 
beau,  either  green  or  dry.  The  Large  Lima 
does  not  do  well  here  in  Missouri;  the  small 
ones  succeed  well  and  bear  heavily ;  the  Bear- 
let  Runner  blooms  well,  but  does  not  set  any 
beans;  it  will  make  a  good  ornamental  vine. 
I  have  never  seen  any  bean  vines  or  beans  fed 
to  cattle  and  hogs;  but  my  grandfather,  liv¬ 
ing  iu  Los  Angeles,  California,  fattened  his 
pigs  for  slaughtering  on  them,  and  says  they 
fatten  rapidly:  when  he  killed  them,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  they  weighed  275  pouuds  each, 
and  were  only  ten  months  old.  i  have  noticed 
that  the  climoing  beans  twist  around  the  pole, 
against  the  sun,  aud  have  read  that  in  Brazil 
below  the  equator  they  turn  just  the  reverse. 


Please  let  us  hear  what  some  of  the  other  cous¬ 
ins  have  to  say  about  this  The  way  I  have 
seen  beans  put  away  for  Winter  is  to  gather 
them  off  the  vines  after  they  are  dry,  shell 
them  out  of  the  pods,  tie  them  up  in  paper 
sacks,  and  put  them  out  of  reach  of  mice  and 
rats.  The  way  green  beans  are  cooked  is  to 
boil  them  with  a  piece  of  pork,  or  boil  iu  water 
till  tender,  aud  then  make  a  gravy  on  them 
of  milk,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  butter. 

Uncle  Mark:  You  have  done  well  hoys 
and  girls  in  this  discussion,  and  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  pleasant  words  you  wrote  about 
our  department  that  there  was  not  room  to 
print  with  discussion.  In  closing  it,  a  few 
statistics  though  usually  thought  very  dry, 
may  interest  you.  In  the  statistics  printed  in 
1880  giving  the  amount  of  the  bean  crop  during 
1879,  I  find  that  Colorado  had  uo  beans  at  all, 
Wyomiug  only  18  bushels,  aud  then  the  crop 
increases  in  other  States  aud  Territories  up  to 
1,303,444  bushels  iu  New  York.  The  entire 
number  of  bushels  in  the  United  States  during 
that  year  was  3,075,050  bushels  of  dry  beaus, 
those  used  green  are  not  counted  in  these  fig¬ 
ures.  Canada  sends  some  beans  beside,  into 
the  United  States  each  year.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  subscribers  in  Australia  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  are  there  no  girls  or  hoys  there  who  can 
tell  us  whether  the  beau  vines  twiue  with  the 
sun,  south  of  the  equator?  We  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  such  to  our  club  even  though  it 
takes  several  weeks  for  letters  to  come  so  far. 
If  we  could  all  gather  around  a  table  spread 
with  beans  cooked  in  every  palatable  way  as 
the  close  of  our  discussion,  wouldn’t  we  all  en 
joy  the  time? 

•  •  * - 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY. 

RUFUS  W.  SMITH 

Sometime  last  year,  I  wrote  au  account  of 
the  way  by  which  I  came  into  possession  of 
some  of  my  books  relating  to  agriculture.  I 
have  become  the  owner  of  another  valuable 
volume  of  8(16  pages,  12x18  inches,  beautifully 
illustrated,  indexed  and  replete  with  the  latest 
and  most  practical  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  information.  I  have  received  this 
volume  in  fifty-two  different  install  inputs,  thus 
giving  me  time  to  mentally  digest  the  contents 
iu  a  thorough  manner.  Now  to  get  these  fif¬ 
ty-two  numbers  into  one  volume— where  they 
belong — I  have  adopted  the  following  simple 
method:— I  laid  the  numbers  in  numerical 
order,  evenly  and  one  above  auother.  I  took 
two  strips  of  tough  wood  15  inches  in  length, 
wide  and  K-iach  in  thickness.  I  made 
three  holes  in  each.  With  an  awl,  I  pierced 
three  holes  through  the  volume,  laid  one  of 
the  strips  beneath  and  one  above,  and  then 
with  a  darning  needle,  I  rau  a  stout  string 
through  the  holes  and  tied  the  ends  tightly'. 


When  finished,  my  volume  looked  like  the 
above  illustration.  I  once  tried  binding  the 
strips,  biit  the  weight  of  the  volume  upon  the 
strings  when  opening  and  closing  soon  caused 
them  to  cut  through  the  paper  at  the  back ; 
but  with  this  method,  the  pressure  is  all  against 
the  strips,  and  makes  a  permanent  and  cheap 
binding. 

- »■»  » - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Makk:  —  1  looked  in  your 
columns  iu  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  I 
Raw  some  letters  printed  which  were  written 
by  some  boys  and  girls,  so  J  thought  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  about  uiy  pet  cat.  His 
name  is  Tom,  and  he  stands  10  inches  high 
and  is  83  inches  long  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
to  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  he  weighs  13  pounds. 
He  is  also  u  trick  cat,  and  I  have  taught  him  a 
number  of  tricks,  such  as  playing  leap  frog, 
playing  dead,  aud  lyiug  on  his  back:  some¬ 
times  he  will  go  to  sleep  on  his  hack.  Hoping 
this  will  interest,  I  remain,  yours  truly. 

Kings  Co,,  L.  I.  willard  spraguk. 

[I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Tom,  and  it 


was  very  entertaining  to  see  him  spring  over 
Willard’s  shoulder;  he  is  trained  to  do  it,  be¬ 
fore  touching  the  meat  given  him,  and  he  does 
not  try  to  begin  eating  until  he  has  taken  his 
leap;  then  he  eats  his  meat  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  fine  big  fellow. — uncle  mark.] 


gHfafflla nrouo  % 4 vr  rtijsing. 


Two  Well  Known  Editors. 

One  of  the  busiest  religious  editors  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful, 
is  the  Rev.  Victor  L.  Conrad,  of  the  Lutheran 
Observer.  He  is  the  ofti  -e  editor,  while  Ins 
brother,  the  Rev,  F.  W.  Conrad,  D.D..  is  the 
editor-in-chief.  Professor  V.  L.  Conrad  gives 
his  whole  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  Lutheran  Observer  the  valuable  sheet 
it  is.  He  was,  comparatively,  a  short  time 
ago,  a  broken  down  invalid.  Now  he  is  as 
hearty  as  anybody  need  want  to  be. 

In  the  iuterestof  overworked  editors, broken 
down  literary  men,  and  exhausted  ruen  of  busi¬ 
ness,  one  of  our  writers  paid  a  visit  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Conrad  a  few  days  ago,  aud  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  practical  talk  with  him.  Professor 
Conrad  was  seated  iu  his  editorial  chair  “push¬ 
ing  things’  for  the  coming  issue  of  the  Observ¬ 
er.  aud  thus  be  informed  us : 

“There  are  few  people  who  become  as  weary 
and  worn  as  braiu  wor  kers.  By  long  and  un¬ 
remitting  overwork  with  the  brain,  1  was  bad¬ 
ly'  run  down,  aud  brought  into  a  con  ’itiou  of 
great  nervous  weakness.  M  y  stomach  was  in 
poor  condition.  My  digestion  was  bad.  If  I 
ate  a  hearty  meal  I  felt  heavy  aud  dull,  I  had 
a  general  feeling  of  good- for- nothingness.  I 
was  unable  to  perform  my  editorial  duties 
with  satisfaction.  In  this  state  1  realized  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  that  right 
promptly,  or  I  would  become  a  confirmed  in¬ 
valid.  This  was  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

“From  the  experience  of  others,  1  knew 
something  of  Compound  Oxygen.  I  would 
have  been  inclined  to  he  a  little  skeptical  about 
it,  but  1  kuew  of  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kelly  for¬ 
merly  Miss  Horuhrook.  I  knew  how  prostrat¬ 
ed  she  had  been;  au  apparently  hopelesss  case 
of  spinal  injury,  I  thought  that  if  such  a  case 
as  hers  could  be  reached  by  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  mine  was  not  beyond  its  power. 

“To  make  a  long  story  short,  L  took  the 
treatment,  l  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  one 
of  the  class  of  remedies  which  do  their  work 
in  twenty  four  hours,  For  this  I  liked  it  all 
the  better,  and  1  gained  confidence  in  it.  i 
began  to  improve;  first  a  little,  then  more  de¬ 
cidedly,  but  gaioiug  all  the  time.  Before  long 
that  miserable  feehug  of  good-for-uothingness 
was  gone.  My  nerves  were  toned  up.  My 
stomach  improved,  and  eating  was  no  longer 
the  cause  of  torment.  I  was  able  to  do  my 
work.  My  recovery  was  a  simple  aud  pleas¬ 
ant  process.  No  nauseous  meiiiciue  to  take; 
no  unpleasant  operation  to  endure.  I  could 
experience  the  pleasure  of  restoration  and  still 
atteud  to  my  literary  duties.  I  continued  the 
treatment  until  my  health  was  fully  restored, 
and  I  could  perform  my  editorial  labors  as 
felicitiously  as  ever. 

“You  ask  me  if  I  ever  have  occasion  now  to 
return  to  the  treatment.  Yes.  I  do  sometimes. 
There  are  times  when  I  am  mentully  jaded 
from  overwork  and  consequent  fatigue.  Then 
I  take  a  few  inhalations  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  it  seems  to  renew  my  vitality  and 
act  with  immediate  effoct.” 

Well,  Professor,  how  about  the  case  of  your 
brother,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Conrad,  DD.! 

“His  restoration  by  means  of  Compound 
Oxygen  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  efficacy 
of  that  method  of  treatment.  His  nervous 
system  was  completely  shattered.  His  wus 
an  aggravated  case  of  overwork  followed  by 
too  severe  doses  of  powerful  drugs.  For 
several  mouths  he  was  entirely  laid  aside. 
After  beginning  a  course  of  treatment  with 
Compouud  Oxygen,  his  improvement  soon 
followed.  The  first  effect  was  that  he  was 
able  to  enjoy  healthy  sleep,  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  Then  bis  whole  system 
was  toned  up.  His  digestion,  which  had  been 
greatly  disordered, became  natural  and  hearty. 
A  marked  improvement  in  his  sight  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  indications.  One  eye  had 
long  been  sightless,  and  the  other  was  weak. 
But  the  sight  of  the  remaining  eye  became 
much  clearer  and  more  reliable.  He  is  now 
busy  among  the  churches  as  well  as  attending 
to  his  duties  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper. 
He  travels  much  of  the  time,  while  1  attend 
to  the  office  duties,  and  the  detail  of  the 
editorial  labor.  He  stands  the  fatigue  of 
travel  wonderfully  well.  He  is  preaching  al¬ 
most  every  Sunday,  and  delivering  frequent 
addresses. 

“Both  ray  brother’s  case  and  my  own  are 
of  interest  to  the  overworked  thousands  who 
cannot  take  a  week’s  rest  or  a  day’s  rest  from 
their  wearying  labor.  I  think  literary  men, 
business  men,  aud  overworked  clergymen  as 
well, ought  to  know  more  about  this  Compouud 
Oxygen;  it  is  so  simple,  so  efficacious,  so  easy 
of  application,  aud  so  certain  in  cases  of  dis¬ 


ease  which  the  physicians  consider  almost  be¬ 
yond  hope.  Its  applicability  to  a  wide  range 
of  diseases  seems  to  me  to  bo  one  of  its  highest 
merits.  It  is  entirely  free  from  everything 
like  empiricism,  and  produces  the  best,  results 
by  the  natural  and  direct  way  in  which  it  acts 
on  the  vital  organs  of  the  system,  repairing 
waste,  and  making  good  the  ravages  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  decay.” 

A  “Treatise.  on  Compound  Oxypen,”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  aud  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Astlnna,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
diseases,  will  be  sent  free  by  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  to  any 
one  wrho  will  write  to  them  for  it. 
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THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


GOING  WEST. 


ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 


CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the-Coutltienl  by  svay 
of  PaclIJc  Junction  or  Omaha  tu 


DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  in  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Far  West,  bbortest  Line  to 


KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  poluts  1h  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  aft 
reduced  rates  can  be  nuremwed  via  this  Brent 
Through  Line.  to  all  the  Health  And  Pleasure 
ResurUi  of  the  Weal  and  South- West,  Including 
Che  Mountains  of  COLOKADU,  the  valley  of  the 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  poluta  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  or  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory- 

Ilia  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  and  l.s  universally  admitted  to  be  the 

Finest  E<iuii>nc.l  Hull  rood  In  the  World  for 
all  cluswh  el  Travel, 


Through  l'icketa  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  unices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Gen.  Managrr. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag*  t  Chicago. 


JNO.  4.  A.  BEAN.  Uen,  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
*16  Washington  St..  Boston. 


Don’t  go  West! 

A  valnnble  STOCK  FARM  — 173  Acres,  large 
House  and  Barns  In  good  repair;  location  pleasant 
and  healthful,  on  main  road,  one  mile  from  church 
and  P.  O.  2JHXI  cords  Wood  Young  Orchard,  over 
103  Trees.  All  for  #2, OOO.  Terms  easy.  Come  and 
see. 

CEO  WKI.1,8, 

Peru,  llerltnhire  Co..  Mutts. 


Virginia  Farina. — Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  If  I.IHri.  Cent  rulin.  Va. 
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LAST  CHANCE 

lo  obtain  liovernment  Lands  free — l lint  are  suitable 
for  grner.il  farming  and  stock  raising  purpose* — before 
change  of  laws  as  per  bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 

IN  THE  DEVILS  LAKE, 

TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

north  jinnro&^T.vs 

DAKOTA  HUnUO  SSTdSS? 

Over  2,000,000  Acres  of  R.  R,  Lands  in  Minne¬ 
sota  at  the  low  price  of  $3.1)0  per  acre  and  upwards. 
Sectional  Map  and  full  particulars  mailed 
iree  to anyaodress  by  C.  H  WARREN. 

(•Oii’l  Pass.  Agent,  Sr.  Paul,  Minn,  and 
Manitoba  R.  R.,  Sr.  Pavl,  Minn. 


Dbew  guMiratiw. 


.••>  AO  ENTS  wanted  for  PINKERTON’S 
m  I  GcPViif  the  REBELLION,  the 
^f«HLOr  I  most  l  (trilling  war  hook  ever 

published.  Piiorneeuf  axx h coated.  . 
Absolutely  th« easM  hook  to  sell  fvrr  known!  For* 
full  particulars,  spnrial  territory  amt  tonns  to  agents 
uddrosH  (j.  W.lJAULKTON  A  CO.,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


P Cents  I  SHEET  MUSIC  j 

Per  I  best  pnnor,  sold  elsewhere  at  from 
O  Copy !  1 8be.  to  $1  each,  sold  by  us  ut  only  5c. 

per  copy  for  any  piece  on  list.  Largest  list  to  select 
front.  Scud  six  cents  for  unnplc  copy.  Catalogues 
free.  \VI  1.1,1AM  HAY  Si  CO.. 

14  State  Hirect,  Chicago.,  III. 


A  (2  IT  WTC  coin  money  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
•‘OL.Il  I  O  large  ;  all  styles.  Pic  tures  guaranteed.  Special 
Inducements.  Empire  CoevtNt;  Co..  381  Canal  Street,  N.Y. 


PROFESSOR 


PERSONALS. 

The  new  Montana  Legislature  is  composed 
largely  of  stockmen.  There  are  but  eight 
lawyers  in  the  body. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flunk,  of  Belleville,  Mo., 
has  now  shaved  the  beard  which  in  1860  he 
vowed  to  wear  uutil  a  Democratic  President 
should  be  inaugurated. 

Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Gaines,  who  made 
such  a  desperate  fight  in  the  courts  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  for  her  rights,  wrote  a  clear  and  beautiful 
hand  at  the  age  of  seveuty-six,  without  the 
use  of  glasses. 

The  Arizona  Legislature  has  this  session 
been  distinguished  for  the  number  of  “slug¬ 
ging  matches”  between  the  members.  One 
day  last  week  a  member  of  the  Council  col¬ 
lided  with  a  reporter,  making  the  eighth 
affair  in  the  series. 

An  eighty-year-old  farmer  in  Union  County, 
North  Carolina,  was  attacked  and  killed  a 
few  days  ago  by  one  of  his  boars.  The  old 
man  usually  carried  a  heavy  stick,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  left  it  at  home.  The  animal  took 
advantage  of  his  defenceless  condition, 
charged  upon  him,  and  in  an  instant  felled 
him  to  the  ground  and  inflicted  wounds 
which  resulted  in  his  death  within  twenty- 
four  hours. 


^tttjsccUaajpuu.9  ^Uvcrtising. 


Care  for  the  Children 

• 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  tlie  use  of  Rood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trial. 

“Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  1  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cored  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feol  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  mo." 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $G.  Made 
only  l>y  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


STILL  AT  THE  HEAD. 


Five  Sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Eight  Sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  goods  are 
of  per  fee  i  stock  and  the  beat  workmanship.  They 
are  strong  simple,  efficient,  convenient  and  durable. 
They  continue  to  be  the 

STANDARD  CHURNS  of  the  COUNTRY. 


GET  THE  BEST 


TRY  ONE 


After  four  years  of  practical  trial  and  public  en¬ 
dorsement,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  amt  to  the  Trade, 
our  HAND  BUTTER- WORKER,  operating  on  the 
principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pressure  Instead  of 
rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon  the  butter.  It  Is 
intended  for  family  use. 

We  claim  that  It  is  the  only  Butter  Worker  wlileh 
will  certainly,  quickly  aud  easily  lake  out  nil  the  tmt 
termllk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  Injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  (n  the  salt  as  easi  u  and 
as  well. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“BLANCH  A  UO  BUTTER  WORKER,"  or  a  genuine 
“BLANCH ARD CHURN,”  und  If  lie  has  noneon  hand, 
send  postal  lor  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 
The  Inventors  and  Sole.  Manufacturers, 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 


Established  1818. 


Concord,  N,  II. 


IF  you  want  an  INCUBATOR.  It  II OOIJKU  or 
Poultrv  ’supplies  of  on'  kind,  enclose  stamp 
for  circular  to  L.  N.  CLARK  SON, 

8d  UUertv  St„  New  Vork. 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  t  h»n  ordinary  Kh king  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Bo# 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  A  NTH  ON  V  Ag’t  100  and  UB  Reade  St.,N.  Y. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED  i 

n  |  f  Used  by  best  Cream- 1 

|~C  U  1  I  [“  IT  cries  and  Dairies  BE- 1 
■  CAUSE  it  is  the  Strong- 1 


I  IT3  ost,  the  Purest,  the 

la  ■  V  Brightest  and  the  Beet. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
carit  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.-® 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  hut  n  new  one  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  cannot  change. 

-MAKES- 

ty  BEWARE  of  Imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
colors,  for  they  get  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som,  is  ou  the  box.  and  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  is  on  the  bottle  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  Iftbedealer  \ g  |“  |  |  Ilf 

does  not  keep  it,  write  J  Vw 

us  to  know  where  and  ___  __ 

how  to  get  it  without  Eg  I  I  ET  D 

extra  expense.  Ut  I  |  !■  TV 

8old  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 

Pour  Buses,  16c.  26c.  50c.  $1.00. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Securing  the  Best. 

WF.  OFFER  THE 

ESSEX  PAINT, 

Absolutely  Pure,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form. 


SAGES,  '  OLIVES, 

DRABS,  GRETS, 

MAROON  TERRA  COTTA, 

BRONZE/  ORANGE,  ’ 

CO/.OJWttS  H  H  If,  AV.,  Me. 

These  goods  n re  all  guaranteed  free  from  Baryte*, 
Water  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration . 
samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX,  CONN, 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

BEST  WoKS 


MACHINERY 


f’OH  IM.KTE  IFIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 

D  CT  |  g\i  Tar  Strep  and  Flat  /foots. 

^  ”  ■  **  W  i  Cheap  and  Durable. 

V^nterproof  Huiltlim;  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  nnd  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

“57  North  t'fili  Si.,  I’lilludr  Ipliiu,  I’n. 


Pi$’fcUaneau^  gidvertbittg. 

RILES  GOVERNING 


IES 


American  Hereford  Record, 

ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  14,  1884,  AND  NOW  IN  FORCE. 


(1.)  Every  animal  whose  sire  and  dam  are  recorded  in  the  American  Hereford  Record 
shall  be  eligible  to  record,  subject  to  Rules  (4)  (5)  and  (0). 

(2  )  Every  animal  that  is  recorded  or  whose  sire  and  dam  are  recorded  in  the  13th  or  any 
prior  volume  of  tbo  “Herd  Book  of  Hereford  Cattle.”  (English  shall  be  eiwable  to  record 
subject  to  Rules  (4),  (5)  and  i6>.  ° 

|3.)  Every  animal  that  has.  in  its  direct  line  of  dams,  a  dam  that  has  a  record  in  the  1.3th 
or  any  prior  volume  of  the  “Herd  Rook  of  Hereford  Cattle,”  (English),  or  in  the  American 
Hereford  Record,  shall  be  eligible  to  record  subject  to  Rales  (4|,  (5|  and  (6);  provided,  that  the 
animal  itself  aud  every  dam  subsequent  to  the  one  with  the  said  record,  are  sired  bra  bull 
recorded  in  the  American  Hereford  Record  or  eligible  to  entry  under  these  Rules  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  breeder  and  the  date  of  birth  of  the  said  animal  aad  of  each  subsequent  dam 
are  given  from  reliable  records. 

<4.)  Every  animal  that  is  in  America  prior  to  December  1st,  18.84,  and  eligible  to  record 
under  toe  rules  governing  entries  in  Volume  ill.  A.  H.  R.,  shall  be  eligible  to  record,  subject 
to  Rule  (6),  if  application  for  the  entry  of  such  animal  is  made  prior  to  -July  1st,  1883.  and  shall 
not  ne  eligible  to  record  thereafter, 

(5.)  Every  calf  dropped  in  America  after  January  1st,  1885,  must  be  reported  for  record 
within  ninety  (90)  days  alter  date  of  birth,  to  be  eligible  to  record. 

(6.)  No  animal  whose  pedigree  is  false  or  erroneous,  shall  be  eligible  to  record. 

For  Entries ,  Entry  Forms,  Herd  Bool's ,  or  information ,  apply  to 

CHAS.  GUDGELL,  Secretary,  Independence,  Mo. 


HEADQUARTEBS  FOR 
The  ••Standard’’  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 
For  Garden 


Poultry 

Kims, 


Ponds, 


Fencing, 


Training, 

Lawn 


Aviaries,  Fencing. 

The  "Shic -ohs1’  Ilntcber.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  th"  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs.  Stc  .  aud  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Hmtses,  Dog  Kennels  so.  Poultry  and  Dob  fixtures 
of  oil  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Harden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  t»X  all  kinds.  1 1  hint  rated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size.  ‘.5  pp..  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  op  receipt  of  15  ceucs.  Addre**, 

BROCKNER  >V  KVANS, 

MTr’s  nnd  importers.  422  West  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

rifer  Insect  Exterminator 

Improved  P#u  Jau.  15,  18S4. 

»  Blows  Paris  Off London  Purple, 

*  "1  tfr.l  !J«Ik,t»or«\  Pvr<*Ft»ru:n,  Sulphur,  Flour, 

t  Slack  Lime,  A>hc«,  Ac.  Kills  undi>r 

&  Ktf  perfectly.  Can  be  worked  in 

-4l  Tf'i I  every  dlnrnoo.  fmliiriuj?  Us  own 

JKp  '  '  I'  v  '*1  A  Mi  I  !o WS.  A  to. 

YgXEp*  ~  i  miicr  !  Liquid  •  Small  Pow.i«»r 

L-  L  jHclVtw*  for  Hou'«  LTae  1.00. 

T.  V0QDAS01T, 

j  ■  4  Canatport  Atc.  Chicago,  III. 

MLTKHK  It  Is,  Just  what  «v*-,-r 
1  1  body  Is  wasting  fori  No 
need  ol  being  out  of  tiu-tnesa. 
nmvii-.iityoiiOTii  cctii  Hundred 
Kgg  lueutiutor  for  ju.ou.  and 
raise  broilers  for  flfteeu  cents 
amt  H"l  (hem  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  e  nu  each.  This 
1  ncuhator  Un>  no  machinery  to 
L  tec  chamber  t'etoutof<iri:er,and1>-practical 
in  ever)  sense.  The  egg  clmm- 
ber isproperly  ventilated, while 
WATERTAUK  the  «  n  tec  l  n  T  he  LmkMippli.  -  all 

even,  mol. t  heat.  Orrnlar*  free. 

B  S  ill  Inc'titafar.  Sltoo 

&F1/'  ■  ;  T  ' .  jfj  R.  n.  Rn'CHKM,  Is  CO.. 

AD  Drarboru  Si  fhlrngfl,  111#* 

rgt.  _  /a)  PROPHETS  SAY 

rutQ-v  nL"v*  Then 

4 - [  j] sBYoyour  ti\v .‘Our elroiilw  describes 

Hip  only  »*nrrifr  lhn\  hor-»»  return*  to 
^ load,  atu!  n»t»*  rilliiM  way  without 
\  fyk  changing  anything.  bargain  lo 

introduce  if.  Don't  forget  thl%.  Hot  414. 

OHOftN  BROS.,  Murion*  O. 

FARMERS  FRIEND 

Two  Horse  Corn  Planters, 


^tock  anti  gaultrg. 


PUBLIC  HALI’l  OP 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE. 

The  Geary  Bros.  Coy., 

Of  Keilvr  Lodge  Stock  Farm ,  Bnthivelt.  Can¬ 
ada.  and  GEARY  BROS.,  of  “ Eli  Bro ” 
Stock  Farm ,  London.  Canada, 

WILL  OKrrR  AT 

DEXTER  PARR,  CHICAGO 

On  TUESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1885, 

8”.  Aberdeen  Alien*  Voting  Hull,  anq  >2  Fe¬ 
males,  amongst  which  will  be  found  choice  renre 
seDtailves  of  the  Krlca.  Prln  es?.  Pride.  Lady  Ida. 
and  other  noted  families  A  large  proportion  of  the 
females  will  bnve  calves  at  foot. 

Two  carloads  of  (iradc  Aberdrea  Aligns 
)  earling  Hulls  for  Sale  -  * 

Catalogues  ready  March  15.  Apply  to 

The  Leary  Bros.  Coy,, 

Both  well  Cnnnda, 

_  GK\RY  BRO?.,  London,  t  anoda. 

lEKSKV  lull.  Mil  tMi-tllML 

I  llclrr  While,  Kerf. hire  *  Vurk! 
.hire  I’le-.  Semh.luwn,  I  ..c-woltl 
unit  f>,r..r.l  Down  Sheep nn.l  Unrb. 
Seutrh  Colley  shepher.l  Ihwi  and 
Kune,  Pnuhre.  Send  for  <  atalo»o. 

-  -T  W.ATLEK  Bl'KPEE  A  tU.PklU.Pa 

JBS&  REGISTERED  SBIfTt 

!  I  be-etvr  HAIteL  Uo- 
*  Imported  Borkehtre. 
True  pe*1 1* rev  gfvon  with  cren  tiiirna:  «id.  Strvtic,  s.-althy 
»to<z  only.  Parity  gaimn U-nL  Send  Rump  fur  tie.  Cut*. 
W»e-  C.  H.  Warrington.  Sox  «s*.  W  emt  Cheater,  Pa. 

E CCS  FOR  SALE. 

From  12  varieties  of  Poultry.  Circular  free. 

_ W.  B  CLARK.  Groton  N.  Y. 

SHORT-IIOHXS  FUR  fA  I.K.-YouDg  Bulls, 
also  Cow*  and  Heifers,  from  milking  families. 

J.  TA  I.CuTT  A  SON.  Rome.  N.  Y. 

C  Q  of  Plymouth  Bock  fowls  now  ready. 

V*  Vo  O  Sent  -afely  by  express  From  Pre¬ 
mium  birds-  All  kinds  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
Plants,  urape  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

K.  I*.  Cole,  Hat mans.  Aid. 

HOLSTEINS  for  SALE. 

One  HOLSTEIN  B I'  1. 1,.  2 years  Last  December, 
imported:  one,  2  years  next  June:  one  Bull  Calf,  four 
mouths— aU  reglslerext  a  rut  very  fine.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  G  EO  W  li  1 , 1,8.  Per  a .  M  ass. 

C.  S  COOPER, 

8CIIII  VAI.F.NBUIIGII,  IV.  ,T. 

Breeder  of  IVyaudotte,  L.  Brah¬ 
ma  and  Plymouth  Rock. 


p  A  Tl  Mlp*rfumM,Now  deigns,  llttlo  Wututi,  C*oiu 
|uAllUlJ(*hromot  Varies,  Mottoes  ami  Hidden  Name, 
with  an  eloifantprlie^  10c.  Ivory  Card  Co.,  Cliotonvills,  Cu 


,^P^FREE!  FREE  I 

k  elp*  I  Al\l  i, tell,-*.  I  liniu*.  Ling*,  nml  lOO 
vvTY~VSi^!yAW'’lJ"'r  uwful  .Jiu  ■  «  uti-u i u L .- 1 >  Free! 

>'»U  I  legim L  (In III  Lent'  l.niboMeil 
>i5iAj.v  anil  Souvenir  Cord*  wid>  yarnume 

•  In  New  script  T-  I Oe..  t!  purl.,  a  ct 

a  Llegunt  Freneh  Unlit  "HU  ward  rub,-  -  I  »gi,li-.-t‘,  giu- 
f!  puck*  »U||  Ihbih.xniltul  Rolled  Uold  King.  UOe.  Dm 


arc  ii  nequult-d.  rail  ln»t  ruutlun.  how  to  obtain  »I1  U.n 
htiove  article*  Tree,  «i,n  »  full  line  ul'eniuplch  free  with 
cverj  oritcr.  We  want  Agcit t*.  .ici  u;l, r  tjold  to  iho.e 
who  seek  It,  Agent*  mnke  $5,110  prr  d*v  hnmiling  our 
good*.  Soudatonecs  don't  mi",  llil.opcuftmihy  •MhboflVr 
muy  not  he  repeated.  Addrc**  WKST  II A V  j: N 
MAXI  F  Vt  TFRIN  Li  WOUKS,  Wcetlloveit,  Couu. 


(Oil  y  W®  w  1 1 1  semi  y  mi  ii  wg  tell  or  n  eltaln 

M  JiAitou  kVi'kkss.  o.o.  DJio  bo 

C/’  *'*  ‘un,1K'd  before  pay  tng  an  v  money 

/  ,// y  \  VAjasnu  if  not  <aUn«ctory,retarnod  at 
I  Ira  ®#ol,r  eipi-im-.  We  lUnmitOotnro  nil 

I  |Q  J/f  \  Vit)#our  Watches  nnd  tovo  yon  SO  pot- 
Y  :Y  V  .yf*(Tnt-  CaUUpgtie  of  1150  stylos  free. 

\-MTiWiar  K.ery  W  m,  It Van-anted.  Address 

8TANDAKD  AJERJCAB  WATCH  CO^ 

m  BESTCAmE  FASTENING] 

SM  ITIP8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANGHION I 

LH,ea^ly  Palpal  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
Ulustrated  Circular  free.  Muuufuctur- 

nd  by  UKi  >OkS*  P  V  ItsUN’S.  A. 1.1  Imin.  Men  hen  i’o.  V  V 


tM.  HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction,  K(?w  Y 

Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools,  semi 
for  Illustrated  Price  1,1st,  It  will  pay  you.  #% 

J* l|  9j;rr<|'*n t  for  Early  Ordorn.  '  LI 

A.EO.AA  .  KING,  Box  am.IUorton.Q.  DU 


rf  r*.1  Ka"t,‘r  Cards, 12  for  t5c..t2  fringed  Cards 
t0o.,I0  hidden  name  luo.  Sample  Book  and  Comb  Pen  i 
Sl’encll  lOe.Maglo  Pou-k ni  fe2Sc.  A  v . C x u d C tx ,  K ss e x , 0*t  I 


CHAMPION  HARROW. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

If  Is  a  nice  cultivator,  cultivating  two  rows  at  once. 
It  Is  a  nice  potato  digger.  Jigging  two  rows  nt  once 
It  makes  three  maehtnes  in  one.  Sold  ut  the  price  of 
one.  It  Is  the  Vl-ist  K.iTortlve  and  Cheapest  Spring 
Tooth  RUlng  Harrow  vet  tnn  lc. 

JOHN  R.  IIMITKIHORE, 

Send  for  circular.  Chicopee  Fulls,  Mas.*. 

cabVnet  preameries 

AND  JUNIOR  l'.«d  W I  I'U  or  WITHOUT  IfK 

For  fntuilieH.  dniries,  factori.v,  the  Cmm-witherim] 
System  ;  for  hotels,  etc.  .  f-~  THE  8TODDA It D 

p^^cHURINI 

:  w;  \ — v-  | 

£  W  ^  ^  I  *u,|l0“*  -• 

*  Jlj"''®1®-  !?• 

wbrrv  wrtv  hnve  nil  *VrutjL'tlu*  Poo-  V  'SSdS  f 

•  i».  Mutter  lloit*.  Print*,  rtr.  •!<-.  2. 

MOBELKY  A  STODDARD  MANDF'O  CO.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Robert  C.  Reeves.  Kv  and  is.  Water  St.,ageut  for 
New  York  and  vicinity. 

M  Now  Style.  Knbu*.ol  lllildm  Name  »nd  Chremo  V  [ailing 
CwtUnoSslIG, n/uiicnn.lbe.. UiisOall.  Wsmntnl tw»t 
•old-  B*iiiplo  M-wt,  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Nsauu,  N.  Y. 

P  n  Emboreed,  Perfumed  and  Hidden  Mam-  (.'  Alt  ON 
OUomfAgts.  SHiuple  Hook  for  7  1c.  stltim  s.  Emh 
I'icturee  4c.  AH  ERIC  AN  «  A  UlHO,  NOttTHVOP'*  CONN 


Fertilizer  Corn  Planters, 
Wire  Check  Rowers, 

One  Horse  Corn  Drills, 
Fertilizer  Corn  Drills. 

Our  PLANTERS  are  recognised  by  other  manufac¬ 
turers  as  THE  STANDARD.  Our  CORN  DRILLS 
have  a  RUNNER  and  COVERING  WHEEL. 

Ma  hines  and  extras  carried  nt  central  points. 

For  full  information  address 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KKK[‘  IT.  Tri»l  Sample  for  )2  Cents. 
THE  J.  8.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GU.tenhurx,  t  o  n. 
Formerly  Williams  A  Bko*.,  M»nch»».r,  li-to. 


F  IC-SIMILK. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

TlieSrnuiiie  Vjiike.-tn  p, 

lias  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  lor  heavy  beards 
aud  a  delicate  skin 
Stumlflto  torquality 
in  the  U.  8  Navy. 
Has  been  couute’r- 
fr-itid  more  than 
any  olher  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  aud 
avoid  imitations. 


mm&mm 

1/  GENUINE 

|  YANKEE  SOAP.j 

MANCHESTEH  CONN.. 

WILLIAMS lUROT UUtS  fl 

t  CHEMISTS  AMD  Ar0TMlrARtt  .1 

8  »*»•*••  .a  9»hi  Jri  \ 

X  / ii 


FARMERS  FRIEND  MANUF'G  GO., 

Dayton,  O. 


Eggs.  $2  00  for  IS.  fS  for  28,  except  Pen  t  of  each 
variety,  which  tire  $a.00  per  IS:  $5  Ou  for  28  eggs. 


HATCHING  CHICKENS!! 


Louie  lookca  for — coma 
at  last  !  Tbe 

PACIFIC 

INCUBAT O  R 


will  hatch  eggs  ttetter  than 
alien.  Simple!  compact! 
reliable!  «ud  cheap! 

S:  .t*  Agents  and  Jlnnufrs 


East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


IIK\ HKIINOV  Vi'lll  TEVnOROUGIL 


M'i'rsvk  Jobbers  of  House  furnishing  Goods,  Japan¬ 
ned  k  Hole!  Ware,  270  .v  278  Pearl  St..  N.Y.Cny.  Soad 
stir?  it  cza  far  IllxstriUd  C:rca!a?  giviag  fall  pittioalirs. 


INCUBATORSs*.fia 

■  UBRKllSae  of  POULTRY ao* 

A  them.  Send  for  descriptive  eireuluns  *nd  teMimoniv'o. 
JOSEPH  A.  BATES  *fc  CO.,  WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


F011TRY  NETTING! 

CHEAP,  J  AT 

Wm.  Gabble  Excels’r  Wire  Mfg  Go. 

43  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR  and  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 


tffont’c  New  Sample  Book  A  50  Lovely  Cbromos  with 
AcClll  o  name,  lOe.  E.  H.  PABDbiii.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


mm 


The  above  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  grass  in  Brockton ,  Mass.,  on 
which  the  Stqckbr  idge  Grass  Fertilizer  « as  applied.  It  was  a  fie  d  in good  condition 


Mne  kiwi  averaged  u  lbs  sj«  ounces  per  week  Eight  belf era.  three  years 
er  week  Fdeven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger. averaged  10  lbs.  3  ounces 
Imported  Nether  land  (family  of  six  eow9  (two  iilofj  but  (tirin'  years  old) 
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£jm«0V0US 


Here  is  the  Sire  of  his  country,  but  who  is 
this  Continental  Dam  we  have  heard  so  much 
about. 

- ♦  - 

A  fashionable  lady,  whose  position  in 
society  has  been  but  recently  attained,  in 
boasting  of  her  new  residence,  remarked  that 
the  windows  were  all  of  stained  glass, 
whereupon  her  honest  old  mother  exclaimed: 

Why,  that’s  too  bad!  It  just  spiles 
everything!  But  won’t  soap  an’  turpentine 
take  the  stains  out?” 

A  New  York  woman  was  en  route  for  Bos¬ 
ton  on  her  first  visit.  “Can  you  tell  me, 
please,”  she  said  to  a  lady  in  the  chair  ahead, 
“if  Springfield  is  where  the  trains  stop  for  re¬ 
freshments?”  “No,  madam, ”  was  the  response. 
“Springfield  is  where  the  passengers  stop  for 
refreshments  ”  She  had  run  up  against  a  Bos¬ 
tonian  the  very  first  thing. 

“Can’t  you  walk  anywhere  except  on 
my  feet?”  demanded  an  exasperated  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  horse 
oar,  of  a  good-looking  lad  who  had  just 
jumped  ou.  “You  can  see  for  yourself  that 
it  would  be  rather  difficult,  sir,”  returned 
the  lad,  politely.  And  then  everybody 
laughed,  and  tried  to  get  a  view  of  the 
passenger’s  shoes. 


gtU.swUanjCauiS 


DID  SUE  DIK7 

*'No:  she  lingered  and  s  iffered  along,  pining  ‘way 
all  the  Uine  for  year*,  'tv-  doctor*  doing  her  no 
good;  and  at  last  was  eu  ed  by  this  Hon  Bitters  the 
papers  say  so  much  about  Indeed.'  indeed!  how 
thankful  we  should  he  for  .tint  m-  dlesne. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  M-y  13th,  1880. 

OxNTLXitBK— Having  been  a  sufferer  'or  a  long 
time  from  nervous  prostration  and  general  debility, 
I  wusu  vised  to  try  Hop  Bitter*.  I  have  taken  one 
bottle  and  I  have  been  rapidly  getting  bother  ever 
since,  and  I  think  It  the  l*e»t  medicine  T  ever  used. 
I  am  now  gain!  g  strenu  th  an  1  appetite,  wh.  ch  was 
all  gone,  and  I  was  in  despair  until  I  tried  your 
Bitters.  I  am  now  well,  able  io  go  about  and  do  my 
own  work.  Before  taking  [t,  I  was  completely  pros¬ 
trated.  MBS.  MARY  STUART. 


DOTLESTOWN  HORSE  POA'E j 


m 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track  has 
the  •  Implest  and  mo&t  efficient  governor  made.  The 
Doylesiowu  Junior  Thresher  an«l  Cleaner 
bas  no  superior,  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  UA  IS  1  KL  til  LHlt  I/,EK. 

Doylestowu,  Backs  Co  ,  Pa. 


THE 

Great  American 

Company 


good  news 

Ifl  LADIES- 


Greatest  inducements  everof- 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
Orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Cofleaa.und  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  cirM osa  Knee  China 
1V«a  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Bond  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  Tor  full  particulars  address 
I  „  «ItJGAT  AM’HtIC  AN  TPA  CO.. 

I  P,  O.  Box  288.  81  .-id  83  Vosoy  Sb,  New  York. 


Newest  and  best.  Graduated  to  sow  from  3  to  23 
lbs.  clover  or  grass  seed  per  acre.  Very  strong  and 
durable.  Wood  and  gas  pipe  frames,  all  iron  wheel, 
wire  agitator— no  cord.  Honest  goods -perfectly 
constructed  and  fully  warranted.  Not  expensive: 
will  repay  cost  tirsi  seaaou  and  last  for  years.  Send 
for  circular  to 

CROWN  MANF’C  CO., 

PliolpS,  N.  Y . 

Manufacturers  of  Crown  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
and  Crown  Reversible  Combination  Hag  Carrier. 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

■j^gf  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

I  4 


FI  I  St  I  Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes 

B*  I  I  |1|  HO  pages.  Illustrated.  Rent, 
|  |  wi  Postpaid, forT wel v« Cents. 

BxreUlor Publl.hlng Hou«*p  20A81  ftwliuantU.,  JiewYork. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  IN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  COST. 

See  official  report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director. 
See  extract  from  report,  page  498,  Rural  New- Yorker,  March  21,  1885. 


Two  Premium  Crops-Plymouth  Coun¬ 
ty  (Mass )  Agricultural  Society. 

First  Premium  Crop  One  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Bushels  Shelled  Corn  on  One  Acre. 

Second  Premium  Crop.  Potatoes,  Cabbage*, 
(grown  exclusively  w  itli  the  Wape#  Al’iunro) 
on  very  poor  loud  »  hich  bnd  not  produced 
500  pounds  of  bay  per  acre. 

Report  of  Rvn>«  A.  LITTLEFIELD,  East  Bridgewater, 
Plymou’h  County.  Mass. 

Feb.  26,  13SS; 

1  have  used  tUe  Mapoa  Complete  Manures  for 
Special  Crop*  on  Corn.  Potatoes,  Millet,  Cabbages 
and  Turnips,  and  on  all  with  good  results  but  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  Corn.  On  this  crop  I  was  awarded  the 
highest  premium  by  the  Plymouth  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  "for  the  beat  aero  or  corn."  The  yield 
according  to  the  supervisor’s  measurement,  was 
One  HritDRED  .xn  T wkstv  liuswsui  of  Sheli  bp  Cohn 
peb  a cbs.  Stable  manure  <40  load-i  urns  applied 
broadcast  and  plowed  la.  425  pounds  of  the  Mapes 
Corn  Manure  was  applied  in  and  around  the  hills, 
spreading  It  well.  The  e°m  came  up  well,  very  even¬ 
ly  and  grew  rapl  ly,  making  n  stoat  stock  seven  feet 
high.  My  success  with  this  crop  t-UUO  mulnlv  to  the 
Mapes  Mannrc.  The  vigorous  grcw|li  imparted  by  it 
was  essential  in  a  cold  season  flke  tn*t  or  I*®#. 

1  also  tong  Second  Premium  oh  Potatoes  raised 
with  the  Mopes  Potato  Manure- 150  lbs.  per  aero— 
with  stable  manure  broadcast  132  loads).  The  soil 
was  sandy  loam  Season  wet  and  cold  until  middle 
of  August ,  after  that  was  warm.  I  used  two  tons  of 


the  Mapes  Manure  last  season  on  the  above  crops. 
The  German  Millet  did  well.  . 

Cabbages  grown  with  no  other  manure  but  the 
Mape-,  aud  on  very  poor  laud,  headed  well.  This 
land  was  so  poor  that  If  bad  not  produced  ‘itxi  lbs.  of 
hay  per  ucre.  iSIgnedi  RUFUS  A.  LITTLEFIELD. 
Corn— Two  yea- •  In  nucceasiou  —Two  acres 
of  old  ntendnw-  land. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Carman  reports  February  9.  1385.  on  two 
acres  of  Corn  grown  at  the  ‘'Rural”  Experiment 
Farm,  East  Roekaway,  Long  Island:  ...... 

On  two  acres  of  ordinary  meadow  land  that  had 
not  been  plowed  oi  received  any  farm  manure  for 
ten  j  ears  ana  over,  have  erown  two  excellent  crops  of 
corn  In  succession,  using  only  the  Mapes  Corn  Ma¬ 
nure  applied  broaoca^t -planted  and  cultivated  by 
the  "Rural”  process,  tint  uud  shallow  culture.  The 
yield  In  18<8  was  about  300  bushels  of  ears  ou  the  two 
acres. 

Season  Owing  to  the  depredation  of  the  birds, 
It  came  up  very  unevenly.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
menus  a  test  of  the  possibilities  either  of  the  system 

of  culture  or  Of  the  fertilizer  Used. 

Six  average  >»rt  carefully  counted,  averaged  931 
kernels  to  the  ear 

Where  the  corn  came  up  and  was  In  no  wise  In¬ 
terfered  with,  tho  growth  was  enormous  and  pre¬ 
sented  n  grand  sight  Had  the  Held  been  an  even 
gr  wth  it  would  have  been  a  remarkably  large  crop, 
one  ear  plucked  at  random  contain)  d  over 1 ,31K)  leer 
nels.  Tbe  vleld,  however.  Is  at  least  one-third  larger 
than  on  neighboring  land  under  lhe  old  process  of 
hill  culture  with  ordinary  manure.  This  crop  now 
In  the  crib  is  pronounced  by  neighbors  and  many 
who  have  seen  it  ns  "the  fluted  show  of  corn  they 
hove  ever  seeu.  Heavy  dressings  Of  stable  manure 
together  with  verv  liberal  applications  of  Super¬ 
phosphates  have  failed  to  procure  equal  result*. 


For  Successful  Continuous  Corn  Growing  on  poor  land  without  rotation  and  without  any 
manure  except  the  Mapes  Com  Man  ure ,  and  with  steady  improvement  of  the  land. 

See  the  Mapes  Pamphlet  on  Complete  and  SPECIAL  Crop  Manures ,  Fertilizers  for  Top 
Dressing  Grass,  Pastures,  Lawns,  and  all  special  crops.  Apply  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

ST0CKBRIDGE  GRASS  FERTILIZER. 


but  needing  fertilizer.  Two  bags  were  appnea  to  me  acie,  «u.«  iub 

by  tbe  photograph,  wag  very  large;  over  three  tons  at  the  first  crop.  T  be  pneeof  the  G  ra^s 
Fertilizer  has  been  reduced,  so  that  this  year  it  only  costs  from  $4.50  to  $9  to  top  dress 


an  acre. 


Give  it  a  Trial. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Company , 


BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SOO  XX  EJA.O  OW  HAND 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 
in  this 
Country. 


Every  Animal 
Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 
Firm  in  Person. 


Over  thirty  yearly  record*  made  In  thU  herd  average  If, 212  lbs.  5  ouncesiaverage  age  of  cow*  year*. 
In  ik*i  our  entire  lien)  of  mature  cows  averaged  14  IM  lbs.  15  ounces,  In  l&M  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 


?ear-  olds'  uverngod  12.8S8  I 
R.oOO  enrh.  averaging  15,608 
lbs  I  2-5  ounces,  seven  he 
aged  •  l.siifi  iii«.  1  2-3  ounces. 


12.36N  Ib«.  »  ounces.  April  1, 188*  leu  cows  In  this  herd  bad  made  records  from  U.WJ  to 
g  15,608  lbs.  6  K-lfi  ounces.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1814.  Ove  mature  cows  averaged  15,631 
ven  heifers  of  tbe  Netberlaad  Family,  five  of  them  2  years  old  and  two  3  years  obi,  urer- 


FOR  f  :L*  OB  KXCHANGE.-IIOTBL, 
RIC!II>‘~’i>»ON,  Dover,  Delaware.  Nicely  fur¬ 
nished.  ~  oar  and  free  fr  m  oucumbranco.  Price 
*40.)  00.  irms  easy.  Possession.  Cost  ovsr  $76,000 
to  tulld  In  1882.  THO*.  S  CLARK, 

Dover  Delaware. 


Gnia  takers.  Horse  HowerslEapaes, 

nichest  prize  awarded  ibose  mnehlni's  at  tbe 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing- 
Ample  warranty  ami  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  addreM* 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS,  • 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N.  Y. 

THE  PERCHERONS  VICTORIOUS 

IN  TI1K 

Contests  of  Breeds  l 

il_  ONLY  TWICE* 

su®SS^Hnvo  I  lit*  Great  Reids  ot  lhe  Rival  Breeds  of 
-dSvYS eVA  Draft  Horse*  mot  in  competition : 

11  r’’1'  ftt  t’ll  ic.Vt'O  INI  8  ft  A,  where 

IV OK  1  .IPS  FAIR  at 
Now  O riciuiH,  18B4-3, 

where  four  of  tho  Best  Herds  In  America  or  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  were  entered  for  the 

$600  SWEEPSTAKES  HERD  PRIZE, 
and  again  51. IV.  Dunham  -  UuLluwn  Wsd  of  Perch- 
trail,  were  victorious,  Here.  vtsi).  Mr.  Dunham  was 
awarded  tile  First  Prize  In  Kvyrj  kltilllen  Class  en- 
tcred  for,  tv*  follow*:  )'V»t  St-alUons  old  and 

over— SO  ontrlius— ItrlMliinl.  Ilr-t;  Sliltionsa  yen  re  old 
—23  entries,  PenfldenL,  m-i  .  Stallion;  2  years  old— 1  3 
ontrlri,  4v*.ur,  llret.  \  1  >.  flr>t  for  hest  i'iAde  Stallion. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Pace  Go.,  Illinois, 

now  has  the  following  Pedigreed  Slock  on  Hnndt 

160  Imported  Brood  Mares, 

250  Imported  Stallion*,  Old  enough  for 
service,  also,  1 0il  Colts,  two  year*  old  and  younger. 

140  Page  Catalogue  sent  five.  It  i«  illustrated  with 
81*  Picture.-  uf  Prize  Horen*  drawn  from  life  by  Kuhh 
Konheur,  the  mo»t  famous  ul  all  animal  painters. 


averaged  17  lbs.  6  1-6  ounces  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  R.  N.-Yorksr. 

8A11TUK  A  PUWRLL,  Lokrktslde  Stock  Farm.  Hyrncuae,  N.  Y. 

SFor  very  early  sweet  corn,  plant  Tom  Thumb  anti  Pee  &  Kay.  The 
best  musk  melon  is  the  Surpiise.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato. 

CUT  For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata- 

logue,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 

E  PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 


MILKING  TUBES 

For  Milking  Co*  villi  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  25  cents.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  ClL  ar,  and  rur 

htED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885, 
Bartlett  &  Dow, 


FOR  sale:, 

Delaware  Fruit,  Grain  and  Gras*  Farms.  All  prices 
and  sizes.  For  catalogue  giving  full  Information 
apply  to  TAIOS  S.  CL  A  ILK. 

Dover,  Delaware. 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Fft-r  Acre m  ver  Any. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1885. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
AsnswAi.i..  eend  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’fg  CO. 

Three  River*,  Mich. 


MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
anu  strictly  tlrsc  enu-s.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  kuows  wbat  a  Grain  and  Fer 
ti'izer  Drill  ought  to  du.  All  wuo  appreciate  excel- 
lenco  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  ,11  c^lli.ltUI, 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHERRY  &  CIO., 

Dayton,  O, 


FI  KLD’8 

®  WELL  FORCE  PUMP 

I  Is  a  sure  protection  ngalnst  Are. 

i^*i  Thousands  of  them  111  use.  Posl- 

ripjTr  V  ^  tively  the  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Lockport,  N,  Y > 

LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Cajves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  1*  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
l.lnserd  being  it*  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Lin  need  Meal  is  the  most  nutrit 


portion  of  nitrogenous  ubstance; 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  ns  l.lNSKKU 
Mkal,  may  oe  briefly  summed  up  »h  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  oilier  coarse  rodder  iney  ar 
quire  a  viiine  as  food  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

2.  They  add  a  great  value  bi  the  dairy. 

8.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fut  rnpldly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  oil  the  orvans. 


Ing  the  mnniireof  animals  ted  with  them. 

6.  They  prt  vernt  dlsi  osc  by  keeping  the  orgnus  lu  n 
healtiiy  condition  Linseed  Meal  ha*  been  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  faded  to  prevent 
Us  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needlessto  sny.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  Unwed  M'-til  it  must  be 
ted  In  quantity.  At  least  oue  half  of  all  an  unlroai 
consumes  may  safely  and  prolltably  be  Linsbkd 
He.il. 

fjyPleoae  send  In  a  -ample  ord.-r  or  for  circular 
and  prb’es  Order*  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties; 

Clevelii"il  ldn>ie*-*l  Oil  Clevrlnml. 

Toledo  I  iusw'il  Oil  (  ».,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Octroi!  Mhhltiui' 

1  1*.  Evans  &  Co.,  ludlannpoli-,  lud 
St.  Pnul  •  Inseed  tl  I  Co  ,  Hi.  Paul.  MlUB. 
(In  ilii  n  a  it  Linn*- fid  Oil  Co..  Cilicia  unit,  'dun  ■ 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Lenvenvvoi  tb,  Hun. 
Aqkkcies  as  follows: 

t.  jc.  f.  Randolph  a  co.  uw  west  st,,  n.  y.  city. 

J.  E.  SOPER  <C  CO..  No.  2  and  8  India  St..  Boston. 

J.  CUSJlINi .  d-  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KING.  Norristown,  l'enu. 


SA  I  T  ONONDAGA  F.  F. 

A  L  I  ■  Dairy  and  Table  ralt. 

The  Purest,  Strongest,  Heat  and  cheapest  salt 
made  **  urrn  aied  a* purea* *uy.  * 
a  pliant  Ever'  where,  a  Buffalo  iu  t>n<*  State 
A  test  of ’6;:  at  the  ew  York  Butter  and  heese 
^Exchange  tost,  ’75:  nt  the  Milwaukee  Lrau'i 
Union  Dairy  kn'r.  '-3,  inking  all  the  leading 
■v  premlnnis  and  sweepstake*  but  one.  tyiug  n 

T rival  on  that,  over  lour  foreign  competitors 
Sole  muuufacturer8  the  Ainericnn  unity 
Salt  Co.,  L.  Address  v 

J.  .  IIAKK  l'.H,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  *• 


H&tUB 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1836. 


NEW  YORE;  APRIL  4,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  TEAK 


fEntered  according  to  Act  of  Constresa,  la  the  year  1835,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorkpr  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


Brussels  Sprouts.— Sown  in  April,  yield 
sprouts  in  September  and  October,  and  sown 
in  May,  give  us  sprouts  from  October  till 
hard  winter  weather  sets  in.  The  “sprouts” 
are  a  series  of  solid,  little  cabbage  knobs  that 
are  borne  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  the 
tall  stem;  but,  mark  you,  they  are  not  always 
solid  by  any  means.  Besides,  they  are  so  ape 
to  be  infested  with  aphides  in  the  Fall  that  I 
should  not  recommend  their  cultivation  to  any 
who  are  not  prepared  to  give  them  a  deal  of 
attention. 

Broccoli. — Might  be  called  “cauliflower- 


heeled -in  in  a  deep  cold-frame,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  fro3t,  and  they  all  will 
“flower”  before  Spving. 

Curled  Kale. — This  isa  capital  vegetable. 
Sow  in  Spring,  or  any  time  before  the  end  of 
June,  and  plant  out  as  you  would  cabbage. 
You  may  begin  using  them  in  October.  Frost 
improves  their  quality.  They  are  the  hard¬ 
iest  of  the  cabbage  race.  Before  the  ground 
gets  locked  in  frost,  lift  them  and  heel  them 
in  closely  in  some  warm,  sheltered  place, 
where  you  can  get  at  them  easily  when  you 
want  them,  and  where  you  can  protect  their 
^  tops  a  little  by  some 

evergreen  or  other 
brash.  The  German 
•J  IT iffy  kale,  like  spinach,  is 

usually  sown  in  early 
JMjwMmA  September  in  rows  12 

*'  .  v  to  15  inches  apart,  to 

yield  “greens”  in 

1  Thk  Abcse  of  Cab- 

back. — I  fully  recog- 
nize  the  importance  of 

hut  my  appreciation  of 
-  it  is  not  so  great  that  I 

should  have  it  day 
after  day  uninterrupt- 
edly  on  my  dinner 
table.  Pork  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  all  very  well 
now  and  again,  but 

_ _ ^  when  they  become  our 

stereotyped  noon  day 
meal,  it  is  not  well. 
Our  health  and  appe- 
l*te  demand  a  change, 
RRd  if  we  do  not  get  it, 
it  is  beeause  indiflfer- 
•  a^v'Ll^  Jx-jw  ence  or  laziness  deny 

0 \ it  tous.  Thisisinex- 
cusable,  as  we  have  so 
many  other  easily 
^^ggji&pjr  grown  good  and  palat- 

^ —  able  vegetables  to  re- 

monotonous  cabbage. 

Other  “Greens.” 
— Between  the  end  of 
April  and  the  first  of 
July  asparagus  is  in 

§  season, and  during  this 

every  spear  of  “grass,” 
and  the  bed  will  hold 
good  for  twenty  years. 
Green  peas  come  in 
about  the  first  of  June. 
From  the  end  of  Juue 
till  October  we  can 
have  Snap  Beans  in 

come  in  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  last  till  frost 
destroys  the  vines. 

ings  we  can  have 

till  Christmas,  and  if 
the  fall-sown  spinach 
winters  well,  we  can 
j  pick  from  it  in  April. 

rsey  Wakefield.  ^he  tops  of  the  young 

beets  pulled  out  as 


Sow  about  the  20th  of  September,  winter- 
over  and  treat  as  cabbages  sown  at  the  same 
time,  only  bear  in  mind  that  cauliflower  i3  a 
little  more  tender,  la  Spring,  plant  out  on 
well  prepared,  well-sheltered  ground,  and  if 
you  will  have  good  luck  you  will  get  cauli¬ 
flower;  if  not,  you  will  get  “buttons.”  But  by 
sowing  in  a  dox  in  February,  then  pricking 
out  into  a  hot-bed  in  March,  and  planting  out 
when  the  ground  is  mellow  in  April,  and 
keeping  clean  and  cultivated,  you  may  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  get  cauliflower.  With 
cauliflower  I  have  found  from,  the  moment 


CABBAGE  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


THE  BEST  KINDS:  METHODS  OF  CUL¬ 
TIVATION;  NOTES  FROM  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  GROWERS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Cabbage,  potatoes  excepted,  is  the  com¬ 
monest  vegetable  on  the  farmer’s  table.  It 
can  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
with  very  little 
trouble,  and  in  some 
variety  or  other  is 
available  for  use  ev-  , 
ery  day  of  theyear.  ( 

Early  Cabbage.—  , 

I  sow  Jersey  Wake-  t  '  ^  < 

field  and  Winning-  Vv 

stadt  In  the  third 

week  In  September  JF  Vr, 

out-  of-  d  o  o  r  s,  and  L  [d 

about  the  first  of 

November  plant  them  /i 

thickly — two  to  three  Syr ,  * 

inchesapart -in  acold-  •&, 

frame  where  they  are 
protected  from  very 
severe  weather;  but 

not  ut  all  “coddled.”  ^  ^ 

Assoonasthe  ground  ■  ->  - 

is  in  good  working 

condition  iti  Spring  I 

plant  them  out  in 

rows  two  feet  apart 

each  way — last  year  1 

pi  an  tec  1  n  M  arc  b  1 8th .  h 

but  this  Spring,  owing 

to  the  severe  weather,  ''''  ■  1 

I  can-not  plant  out  so  ,V , 

early.  I  begin  using 

from  this  planting  yg- 

early  in  J  une,  and  ex-  -  x= 

pect  it  to  last  ti  1  the 

middle  of  July.  But  JjwC* 

if  yon  want  good  sue-  ^ 

cess  with  this  crop,  — 

plant  only  on  ground  '  - 

that  is  sheltered  from 

north  and  west  winds. 

I  also  sow’  some  seed 
of  the  same  sorts  in  a 
hotbed  in  March,  (if 
the  weather  is  mild,  I 
sow  about  the  ond  of 

February),  and  after  ^  " 

hardening  the  plants,  y'.\v 

plant  out  itt  April.  1  lift''' 

My  spring-sown  plants  TX? 

are  ofteu  more  satis- 

factory  than  my  wiu-  %  /  v; 

tered-over ones.  lex-  fey 

pect  some  of  the  Win-  .  <  A'  V 

ningstadts  to  last  till 

the  end  of  Summer.  v.;^~  / 

Late  Cabbages.—  .y 

About  the  middle  of  '  „ 

May,  in  a  bed  iu  the  </•  I1 

open  garden  1  sow  Ber- 

gen  Drumheud,  and 

Drumhead  Savoy,  and 

plaut  them  out,  on  '"is— 

groimd  cleared  from 

early  peus,— about  the 

eud  of  June  or  the  1.  Beef  Heart. 
first  of  July— in  rows  Heartwkll. 

some  23^  feet  apart 
each  way.  Savoys  are 

the  beat  flavored  of  all  cabbages,  improved  in 
quality  by  a  little  frost,  good  keepers  and  can 
be  wintered  in  the  same  way  us  ordinary  late 
cabbages,— buried,  heads  down.  Save  the 
roots  and  stems  of  these  late  cabbages,  and 
plaut  themclosely  iu  rows  in  Spring,  and  they 
will  soon  produce  a  lot  of  sprouts  that  make 
very  good  greens. 


the  seed  is  sowu  till  the  “flower”  is  formed, 
the  plants  should  be  kept  in  vigorous  growing 
condition.  For  fall  and  winter  use  sow  about 
the  12th  to  20th  of  May,  trausplaut  early  iu 
July  and  water  copiously  if  needed.  The 
plants  that  have  not  hearted  before  Novem¬ 
ber,  if  then  they  show  any  sign  of  a  “flower,” 
no  matter  how  small,  may  be  lifted  and 


in-misery.”  The  “flower”  is  purplish  or  dirty- 
white.  the  whole  plaut  is  hardier  thau  cauli¬ 
flower.  Oftener  seen  iu  catalogues  thau  ou 
farmers’  tables. 

Cauliflower.— Soil  and  situation  to  a 
great  extent  govern  its  success,  and  experi¬ 
ment  only  can  teach  us  what  sorts  are  best 
suited  for  our  ground.  I  grow  Snowball. 
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Beans,  squashes,  and  roots,  we  cannot  justly 
complain  of  sameness. 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  CABBAGES. -HOW 

TO  RAISE  THEM. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 

I  would  say  that  for  first  early  the  W ake- 
field  is  the  best,  and  for  second  early  the  Early 
Summer.  If  for  Fall  use  then  the  Selected 
Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Netted  Savoy  are  prefer¬ 
able.  There  are  scores  of  other  varieties  of 
cabbage,  but  these  four  in  my  opinion  are  hy 
far  the  best  and  safest  for  general  crop  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

To  one  not  acquainted  with  varieties,  there 
is  nothing  so  puzzling  in  looking  over  seed  cat¬ 
alogues,  as  to  see  described  30  or  40  binds,  as 
in  many  of  them ;  not  only  in  cabbage  but  in 
many  other  vegetables.  The  practice  is  one 
that  I  have  been  trying  my  best  to  get  rid  of 
for  many  years,  and  find  that  it  practically  re 
suits  in  narrowiug  down  the  varieties,  as  in 
cabbages,  for  early  and  late,  to  the  four  sorts 
named  I  may  say  that  in  our  business  as 
seedsmen  vre  sell  five  hundred  times  more  of 
the  two  early  varieties  of  cabbage  named— 
W akefield  and  Early  Summer- than  of  all  others 
combined;  aud  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
late  sorts  Just  a  word  in  regard  to  our  man¬ 
ner  of  raising  cabbage  plants.  It  is  yet  time 
for  many  sections  of  the  country'  to  sow  for 
early  crops.  In  fact  the  practice  is  now  be¬ 
coming  very  prevalent  of  sowing  for  early 
crop  in  I  lie  Spring  rather  than  iu  the  Fall  and 
keeping  over  in  cold-frames,  as  used  to  be  the 
almost  universal  practice  iu  this  section.  The 
way  we  do  it  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow 
boxes,  which  are  made  by  cutting  the  ordin¬ 
ary  soap  boxes  into  three  pieces,  thus  giving 
us  a  depth  of  about  two  i  aches  for  the  soil  in 
each  box.  We  use  any  light,  rich  soil  for  the 
purpose,  sowing  enough  seed  in  each  box  to 
produce  about  a  thousand  plants.  Seed  sown 
in  this  way  on  March  1st,  iu  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees,  either  iu  the  hot-bed  or  greenhouse, 
will  give  plants  fit  for  transplanting  in  about 
three  or  four  weeks.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
the  same  shallow  boxes,  putting  in  the  bottom 
i  '  about  one  inch  of  well  rotted  manure, 
over  w  he- i:  *  o  place  inch  of  any  ordinary 
i:  .t,  rich  soil,  mi,  >o,  iii  ug  it  so  as  to  have  it  as 
ii  1  as  pnssi  >le:  aud  then  in  the  boxes  so  pre¬ 
plan-:  1  i >  about  15x20  inches, 

wa  nu  an  rive:  about  150  plants.  The 

i  >  *r  t  n  tired  to  the  ordinary 

1  v  '  iik'li.  i  jwever,  have  been  pro- 

ttuA'l  wit!  "H.  ,  as  it  would  not  do  to  put 

the  boxes  of  tender  plants  on  a  frozen  surface. 
It  is  very  easy  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  these 
cold-frames  hy  putting  on  three  or  four  inches 
of  dry  leaves  or  manure  before  the  6oil  freezes 
up,  and  placing  the  sash  on  the  frames  two  or 
three  weeks  before  they  are  to  be  used.  In 
this  way  they  will  keep  perfectly  safe  from 
frost  and  can  be  used  at  any  time  during  the 
Winter.  The  boxes  are  placed  in  the  cold- 
frames  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  will  stand, 
about  six  or  seven  boxes  filling  a  sash,  thus 
holding  about  1,000  plants.  Flants  treated  in 
this  way,  by  being  carefully  matted  up,  will 
give  tint*  plants  to  transplant  by  the  middle  of 
April  or  1st  of  May.  For  our  late  cabbage 
crop  we  make  generally  three  sowings  in  the 
open  ground,  beginning  the  15tb  of  May,  1st 
of  June,  and  15th  of  June.  The  reason  why 
we  make  three  sowings  is  that  by  so  doing  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  better  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  to  set  out  in  July,  which  is 
the  proper  time  to  set  out  for  late  crop.  I 
may  say  that  in  sowing  cabbage  seed  we  adopt 
the  same  rule  as  we  do  iu  almost  all  other 
seeds  that  we  sow  to  transplant  from;  that  is, 
it  is  all  sown  in  rows  about  niue  inches  apart, 
a  man  following  in  the  wake  of  the  sower, 
whether  it  is  sown  by  hand  or  by  seed-drill, 
aud  firming  each  row  in  well  with  the  foot. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  back  of  a  rake  is 
drawn  over  the  bed  longitudinally, after  which 
it  is  again  rolled  down.  In  this  way  we  have 
never  failed  to  get  crops  of  celery,  cabbage, 
or  anything  else,  during  the  hottest  weather. 

Jersey  City  Heights. 


CABBAGES.— THE  BEST  VARIETIES 
TO  PLANT, 

FRANCIS  BRILL. 

For  early,  there  is  no  better  variety  than 
the  “true.” 

Jersey  Early  Wakefield,  and  when  I 
hear  a  man  say  aught  against  it.  I  conclude 
he  has  not  had  experience  with  the  genuine 
article.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  9tock  put  upon  the  market  for  genuine 
Wakefield,  which  is  far  from  true.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  the  seed  of  this  variety  has  become 
so  great  that  almost  every  seed  grower  in  the 
land,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  has  taken  to  grow¬ 
ing  It,  and  but  few  understanding  the  fine 
points  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  variety ; 
each  and  every  one  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
type  of  his  own ;  while  the  European  growers 
in  a  few  years  change  it  beyond  recognition, 


aud  from  the  engravings  of  it  in  some  cata¬ 
logues,  it  would  appear  that  some  of  our 
seedsmen  are  not  familiar  with  the  true  type. 
This  variety  was  introduced  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  was  controlled  hy  a  small  circle  of 
market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J„  among  whom  were  my  father  and 
my  uncle,  two  pioneers  in  the  business.  At 
that  time,  each  one  undertook  to  grow  bis 
own  seed,  and  as  there  were  other  varieties 
grown  in  this  circle,  the  Wakefield  became 
more  or  less  mixed,  aud  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  impossible  to  trace  the  stock  down  to  its 
original  source  and  renew  it.  the  most  critical 
selection  for  seed  stock  is  uecessary  to  keep  it 
any  where  near  the  genuine  article.  The  tend¬ 
ency  seems  to  lie  to  partake  of  the  habits  of 
the  larger  and  stronger  varieties  with  which 
it  has  become  contaminated,  aud  selections 
made  with  regard  to  size,  soon  develop*  a 
larger  and  later  Rtrain— the  fiue  conical  form, 
and  the  much  more  important  feature  of  earl¬ 
iness  huving  beeu  absorbed  by  the  habits  of 
the  stronger  species.  The  true  Wakefield  is  a 
compact  grower,  and  umy*be  planted  in  rows 
80  inches  a  part  and  1 6  inches  apa  rt  in  the  rows. 
This  will  admit  of  horse  cultivation  one  way. 
Gardeners  near  New  York,  where  land  rents 
very  high,  plant  still  closer,  and  work  tffem 
entirely  by  band.  This  variety  is  extensively 
used  at  the  South,  sown  in  the  Fall  and 
shipped  North  very  early  in  the  Spiring. 

Early  Etampks. — This  is  a  French  variety 
which  has  gained  some  popularity  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  had  “Extra"  prefixed  to  it.  It  is 
not  any  earlier  than  the  true  Wakefield;  does 
not  harden  up  to  the  point  perfectly,  and  has 
not  enough  outer  leaves  to  protect  it  in  ship 
ping.  It  may  be  planted  very  close,  and 
hence  will  become  a  favorite  for  small,  family 
gardens.  For  second  early  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  good  sorts,  especially  among  the 
various  strains  of  Early  Flat  Dutch,  the  best 
of  which  I  consider  the  “Newark,”  which  was 
the  result  of  an  intentional  cross  of  the  old 
French  Ox  Heart  and  Large  Flat  Dutch, 
made  by  my  father  for  the  purpose  of  secu¬ 
ring  a  second  early  sort  of  good  size. 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  so  called,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  identical  with 
the  above;  in  fact,  I  have  grown  them  side 
by  side  aud  noue  could  locate  the  dividiug 
line.  Under  either  name  there  is  none  better 
to  follow  the  Wakefield,  and  even  for  family 
use  this  sort  is  valuable  as  a  winter  variety 
when  sown  late.  There  are  some  second-early 
sores  of  recent  introduction,  for  which  much 
is  claimed,  but  my  experience  with  them  has 
been  so  limited,  I  prefer  to  withold  criticism. 

Early  Winningstadt  is  a  very  good  cab¬ 
bage  for  family  use,  but  for  market  purposes 
cannot  compare  with  a  good  strain  of  Early 
Flat  Dutch. 

Fottlkr'k  Improved  Brunswick  produces 
a  large,  broad  aud  fiat  head,  with  clean, 
bright  green  leaves.  It  follows  closely  after 
the  Early  Flat  Dutch  as  a  summer  or  early 
fall  variety,  and  is  also  valuable,  sown  late, 
for  winter  use.  The  true  type  is  a  sure 
header. 

Large,  Late  Flat  Dutch.— Of  this  there 
are  many  strains;  in  fact,  almost  every  seeds¬ 
man  claims  hisown  “superior”  or  “improved” 
stock,  superior  to  all  others,  and  these  sub 
divisions  show  iu  many  instances  marked 
variations,  the  result,  uo  doubt,  of  ditferent 
selections  by*  different  growers  for  a  series  of 
years.  A  variety  which  was  grown  by  the 
Jersey  City  market  gardeners  a  great  many 
years  ago,  aud  which  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  “Excelsior,”  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unexcelled  hy  any  in  the  market,  although 
there  are  some  very  line  strains  of  Premium 
aud  other  sub-varieties  to  he  had.  This  strain 
of  Excelsior  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
stock  sent  out  comparatively  recently  under 
the  same  name,  it  haviug  been  in  existence 
before  the  parties  who  have  borrowed  the 
name  were  born. 

Large  Late  Drumhead.— Of  this  also 
there  are  mauy  sul.)  varieties:  The  Improved 
American  is  very  popular.  Louisville  and 
Harris's  Short  Stem,  which  evidently  were 
originally  from  the  same  source,  are  very 
fine  strains  aud  sure  headers. 

Savoys. — Of  these  there  are  many  sub¬ 
varieties,  perhaps  more  so  than  of  any  other 
class.  The  Flue  Netted  is  of  fair  size  and  of 
excellent  quality— valuable  for  family  use. 
The  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy  is  not  only 
large  and  showy,  but  finely  curled,  and  in  my 
opinion  excels  all  other  strains  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  good  qualities  either  for  family  or 
market  purposes.  “Savoys”  are  far  superior 
to  any  other  cabbage  iu  tenderness  and  deli¬ 
cate  flavor,  and  should  be  more  generally 
cultivated  in  private  gardens. 

Red  or  Pickling.— Of  these  the  Early 
Blood  Rod  and  Large  Red  Drumhead  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  They  are  used  only  for 
pickling,  ure  grown  quite  extensively  on 
Long  island — sometimes  command  very  high 
prices,  and  are  usually  a  paying  crop. 

River  Head,  L.  I. 


CABBAGE  GROWING. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

The  best  varieties  of  cabbage  to  plant  Isa 
matter  largly  to  be  decided  by  the  locality. 
Several  questions  must  he  considered  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  cabbage,  as  climate,  soil,  aud 
general  management.  For  example,  the  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  most  reliable  for  heading  in 
Northern  New  York,  often  prove  worthless 
iu  the  Southern  States,  or  a  variety  that  is  re¬ 
liable  to  head  on  our  strong  lime  stone  clay 
soil,  may  prove  unsatisfactory  on  a  sandy  soil. 

If  any  one  is  to  engage  in  cabbage  growing 
as  a  field  crop,  he  should  first  ascertain  the 
varieties  which  generally  do  well  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood.  and  plant  the  bulk  of  his  crop  of  one 
or  two  such  varieties,  aud  then  experiment 
with  others.  There  are  probably  not  in  real¬ 
ity  as  many  varieties  of  cabbage  as  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  from  the  long  lists  seen  in 
the  catalogues,  as  often  the  same  variety  is 
sent  out  by  different  seedsmen  undet  different 
names.  The  cabbage  grower  should  he  certain 
that  he  buys  American-grown  seed,  as  our 
cabbages  are  usually  much  more  reliable  to 
head  tbau  the  European  varieties,  mauy  kinds 
beiug  grown  over  the  water  for  stock,  in  which 
case  a  large,  loose, leafy  cabbage  is  more  profit¬ 
able  than  oue  which  has  few  leaves  and  a  solid 
head.  The  following  list  comprises  the  best 
standard  varieties:  Early:  Early  Jersey, 
Wakefield.  Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  Early 
Wiuningstadt.  Bottler’s  Early  Drumhead,  or 
Brunswick  Short  Stem.  Winter:  Flat  Dutch, 
Drumhead  Savoy,  Improved  American. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  the*above,  some 
newer  varieties  which  are  likely  to  become 
standard,  as,  for  example,  the  Louisville 
Early  Drumhead  aud  the  Early  Dwarf  Flat 
Dutch.  There  are  also  different  strains  of  the 
Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch,  as,  for  example, 
the  Stone  Mason  and  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Drumheads,  the  first  noted  for  its  reliability  to 
head  and  its  solidity,  and  the  latter  for  its 
large  size.  Most  of  our  leading  seed  growers 
have  a  special  strain  of  the  Flat  Dutch  with 
their  own  name,  or  the  word  “premium,”  or 
something  of  the  kind,  attached  to  it. 

Some  of  the  varieties  called  Early  will  make 
excellent,  winter  cabbage  if  sown  late,  and  in 
some  localities  they  will  do  better  than  the 
regular  wiuter  kinds.  The  Winningstadt, 
Louisville  Early  Drumhead,  aud  Early  Dwarf 
Flat  Dutch  will  all  give  good  satisfaction 
when  grown  for  Winter.  The  cabbage  re¬ 
quires  rich  soil,  but  can  be  grown  on  fresh 
land  without  manure,  aud  perhaps  of  uo  other 
plant  can  it  he  said  with  so  much  truth  that 
“tillage  is  manure,”  by  which  I  mean  that 
fine  tilth,  and  constant  cultivation  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  take  the  place  of  high  manur¬ 
ing.  Cabbage  plants,  if  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  or  properly  hardened  in  the  hot-bed, 
will  endure  a  low  temperature — as  low  as  12 
degrees,  Fahrenheit — without  serious  injury. 

It  is  important  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  so  as 
not  to  have  the  plants  spindled;  but  if — as  is 
sometimes  the  case — plants  with  long  stems 
must  be  set  out— always  set  them  down  to  the 
first  leaf.  In  lifting  the  plants  from  seed- bed 
first  water  thoroughly  so  that  the  fibrous  roots 
will  not  be  broken.  Puddling  the  roots 
is  much  better  than  watering  the  plant,  and 
if  the  puddle  is  made  of  half  clay  and  half 
fresh  cow  dung,  it  will  give  the  young  plant  a 
better  start. 

There  are  three  insect  euemies  which  cause 
great  loss  to  the  cabbage  grower:  The  garden 
Ilea,  the  root  maggot,  and  the  green  worm. 
For  the  flea,  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
as  they  are  difficult  to  poison  as  they  do  not 
eat  the  plnut  but  suck  the  juice  out  of  it  und 
kill  it.  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  break 
ground  they  should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with 
plaster,  or  sifted  ashes,  or  even  road-dust, 
und  this  should  be  applied  when  the  dew  is  on 
and  followed  up  every  two  or  three  mornings 
till  the  plauts  are  ready  to  set. 

The  root  maggot  has  never  troubled  me, 
but  the  following  is  recommended  as  a  reme¬ 
dy:  Add  to  two  quarts  boiling  soft  soap  one 
quart  of  kerosene  oil,  stir  till  thoroughly 
mixed  aud  dilute  with  five  times  as  much 
water,  remove  the  earth  from  arouud  the 
stem  and  apply  a  small  quantity.  The  same 
sprinkled  on  the  heads  is  recommended  for 
the  green  worm,  but,  I  prefer  Buhach  powder, 
as  it  is  effectual  and  is  more  cleanly  and  easily 
applied.  A  good  crop  of  cabbage  where  a 
market  for  it  can  lie  found  is  very  profitable. 
The  small  early  varieties  can  be  grown — after 
allowing  for  failures  to  produce  12,000  head? 
to  the  acre  and  nearly  half  as  many  winter 
cabbages,  and  even  the  smaller  u amber  at 
three  cents  each  w  ill  bring  nearly  #‘J00  per  acre. 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  CABBAGES. 

CHARLES  E.  PARNELL. 


There  are  so  mauy  varieties  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  person 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 


different  sorts  to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
the  best,  and  I  presume  the  reason  why  so 
many  varieties  are  to  he  found  enumerated 
in  the  catalogues  of  our  seedsmen,  is  that 
some  do  much  better  in  certain  localities  than 
in  others;  but  still  I  think  that  the  number  of 
varieties  could  be  considerably  reduced  with 
decided  benefit  to  all  concerned.  In  this 
vicinity  the  cabbage  is  extensively  grown  as 
a  market  garden  crop,  and  the  number  of 
varieties  that  can  be  profitably  cultivated  are 
limited  to  a  very  few. 

For  early  crop  the  varieties  grown  are  the 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  the  Early  Sum¬ 
mer;  for  the  suceessioual  crop,  the  Large 
Early  Sehweinefurt  and  Bottler's  Improved 
Brunswick,  while  for  the  late  crop  the  Large 
Lite  Drumhead,  and  the  Late  Flat  Dutch 
are  the  only  varieties  grown  on  a  large  scale; 
but  I  noticed  that  the  Silver  Leaf  Drumhead 
is  gradually  coming  into  favor. 

The  Red  Dutch,  and  American  Drumhead 
Savoy  are  also  planted  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  for  a  late  crop  by  our  market  gard¬ 
eners.  The  above  mentioned  varieties  are  the 
best  that  can  he  profitably  grown  for  market; 
but  amateur  cultivators,  or  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  cabbage  for  their  own  use  or  pleasure, 
generally  prefer  to  add  a  levy  more  varieties 
to  their  collection;  so  they  can  add  th**  Dwarf 
Ulm  Savoy  for  an  early  sort.  Then  if  large 
cabbages  are  wanted  for  show  or  exhibition 
purposes,  we  must  have  the  Marblehead, 
Mammoth;  and  the  Early  Etampes  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  very  desirable  for  homo  use  on 
account  of  its  earliness,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  favorite  for  market 
purposes.  The  FiJderkraut  is  an  excellent 
second  early  or  late  variety  for  the  amateur, 
as  on  account  of  its  couieally  shaped  hard 
heads  it  suffers  less  from  the  attacks  of  the 
green  cabbage  worm  than  any  other,  and  this 
worm  proves  to  he  so  destructive  where  only  a 
few  hundred  plants  ure  grown.  1  have  at  oue 
time  or  the  other  cultivated  most  if  not  ail  of 
the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  catalogues  of 
our  seedsmen,  and  I  consider  those  above 
mentioned  the  best  and  most  desirable  for  the 
purposes  indicated. 


CHEATING  THE  C  A  HR  AGE  WORM. 

My  method  of  raising  cabbage  and  cbeatiug 
the  cabbage  worm,  is  merely  to  keep  the  heart 
of  the  plauts  til  led  with  lose  dirt,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  young  worm  from  destroying  the 
heart,  and  the  dirt  is  thrown  out  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  My  neighbors  and  my 
self  have  grown  cabbage  in  this  way  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  part  five  years.  j.  y. 

Constance,  Ont.,  C.  W. 


HOW  TO  SET  OUT  STRAWBERRIES,  ASPARA¬ 
GUS,  ETC. 

Haviug  prepared  the  soil  to  suit  you,  draw 
a  line  where  you  want  the  row.  Take  a  spade 
aud  place  its  width  lengthwise  of  the  line, 
sink  it  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  then  push  it 
from  you  aud  pull  it  towards  you.  Now  take 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  both  hands  and  place 
them  faD-shape  in  the  hole  prepared  for  them, 
at  the  proper  depth  for  each  kind.  Press  the 
earth  firmly  against  the  roots  on  euch  side 
and  the  work  of  transplanting  is  done. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that 
with  a  single  motion  of  the  hands,  the  roots 
are  spread  out  fan-shaped  aud  at  a  good 
depth,  and  the  crown  can  easily  be  drawn  up 
to  the  point  required.  A  great  advantage  is 
that  in  the  first  hoeings  or  cultivating  it  is 
safe  to  work  close  up  to  the  plant?,  as  the 
roots  running  with  the  rows  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  GOGUAC. 


Ponte  logical 


THE  JAPAN  QUINCE. 


A  new  use  for  any  vegetable  growth,  either 
as  food  or  for  the  dessert,  helps  the  table;  it 
causes  an  especial  gladness  when  a  fruit,  held 
as  worthless,  takes  Its  place  as  a  valuable  rlly 
in  the  household.  Such  a  fruit  has  been  the 
Japan  Quince.  For  years  I  have  wondered 
why  this  fair,  sound  and  toothsome-looking 
product  had  not  developed  uses  such  as  make 
for  its  cousin  of  the  common  kind  so  ready  a 
market.  I  have  been  asked  a  thousaud  times 
what  it  was,  and  whether  it  was  good  to  eat 
or  to  cook;  until  now  I  have  only  dared  to 
give  a  negutive  reply. 

It  has  always  looked  so  plump,  so  free  from 
rot.  has  so  endured  hapdling  without  decay, 
has  been  so  resistaufc  to  frost,  and  even  a 
pretty  hard  freezing,  that  it  has  seemed  full 
of  promise  for  some  good  place.  I  am  now 
able  to  say*,  from  actual  taste,  that  it  is  equal 
to  the  common  quince  so  far  as  jelly  aud 
marmalade  are  concerned. 

It  has  qualities  which  make  it  much  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Orange  Quince:  “neither  uioth 
nor  rust”  doth  it  corrupt,  though  now  that  it 
is  found  to  have  a  value,  perhaps  the  “thieves 
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may  break  through  and  steal.”  It  has  never 
a  worm  to  mar  its  substance  or  disgust  you 
by  its  prosence,  which  so  detracts  from  the 
ordinary  quince. 

I  see  not  why  this  quince  may  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  hybrids  of  the  common  kind,  as  so 
many  fruits  are  bettered  by  crosses  with  their 
kindred.  And  why,  by  judicious  selection  of 
such  seed,  may  we  not  have  a  quince  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  better  qualities  of  each?  An  acre, 
planted  with  this  quince,  will  hold  about 
800  trees,  and  will  yield,  at  a  low  figure,  fully 
100  bushels.  These  can  be  gathered  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  not  oue  needs  to  be  thrown 
aside  as  refuse,  and  they  ought  to  bring  $2  a 
bushel  or  #200  to  the  acre.  No  special  culture 
would  be  required  more  than  running  a  culti¬ 
vator  between  the  rows  perhaps  once  or  thrice 
a  season. 

This  fruit  cooks  with  the  greatest  ease,  is 
made  tender  easily  by  boiling,  requires  very 
little  manipulation  and  turns  into  beautiful 
jelly  and  marmalade  with  very  little  waste. 

W.  H.  N. 


HORTICULTURAL  ADVANCES. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BDDD. 

A  few  additional  notes  of  talks  and  discus¬ 
sions  at  our  horticultural  meetings  may  have 
some  interest. 

New  Cherry. — At  the  Iowa  meeting  much 
was  said  in  regard  to  the  hardiness  and  merits 
of  a  cherry  grown  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa. 
It  seems  that  in  the  early  days  of  prairie  his¬ 
tory  a  new  settler  from  the  East  bought  of 
Ellwauger  &  Hurry,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
quite  a  large  bill  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  to  plant  on  his  new  place  in  Dallas 
County.  While  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  soon 
went,  out  in  their  uow  prairie  home,  this 
cherry  and  some  plants  of  Elmagnus  horten- 
sis  stood  as  lessons  iu  climatology  for  present 
study.  At  that  time  Ell  wanger  &  Barry  grew 
cherry  trees  of  some  of  the  Griottes  and 
Weichsels  of  North  east  Germany,  of  which 
this  is  one.  It  is  a  small  grower,  with  light, 
pendent  shoots  and  thicker  leaves  than  those 
of  our  common  Richmond  and  English  Mo- 
rello.  The  latter  sorts  of  labs  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  mildew'  of  foliage,  from  w  hich  this  sort 
has  been  mainly  free.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  the  English  Morolio,  but  rounder, 
lighter  in  color  and  richer  in  grape  sugar. 
The  lesson  taught  is  that  we  should  long  ago 
have  Introduced  the  Amarels  and  Griottes  of 
North-east  Europe. 

Hardy  Reaches.— Four  years  ago  I  intro¬ 
duced  several  varieties  of  peaches,  said  to  be 
of  line  quality,  from  Pekin,  China.  Homo  of 
them  were  obtained  from  the  hill  section 
northwest  of  Pekin.  On  the  College  Farm  at 
Ames,  the}-  have  not  stood  perfectly  the  three 
past  severe  Winters;  but  they  have  proven 
fully  20  per  cent,  hardier  than  Hill's  Chili  or 
Wager,  Iu  Southwest  Iowa,  and  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  they  have 
proven  perfectly  hardy  in  tree,  and  all  who 
have  grown  them  are  pleased  with  their  firm, 
thick,  dark-green  foliage,  with  peculiar  purple 
glands,  and  their  habit  of  perfectly  ripening 
their  wood  in  Autumn.  If  they  prove  equal 
iu  quality  to  our  best  sorts,  they  will  rank  as 
great  acquisitions  on  the  border-land  of  suc¬ 
cessful  peach  culture,  aud  their  inherent  vital¬ 
ity  will  make  them  a  desirable  foundation  for 
seedling  production  where  the  yellows  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Iu  this  connection,  it  may  bo  well  to 
udd  that  seedlings  of  the  peach  grown  from 
pits  from  Houlh  Russia,  show  marks  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  leaf  and  habit  of  ripening  from  our 
common  Persian  Peach ;  hence,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  some  one  should  take  up  the  work 
of  introducing,  or  originating  by  crossing, 
varieties  hardier  in  wood  and  fruit  than  those 
now  grown. 

Shaffer’s  Colossal.— This  new  raspberry 
attracted  much  attention  during  the  last 
Summer  ut  the  West.  It  is  a  rampant  grow  er 
on  our  rich,  black  soils;  yet  the  wood  stands 
the  test  winters  well,  and  surprises  every  one 
with  the  load  of  big  fruit  that  is  neither  red 
nor  black  in  flavor.  The  fruit  sells  well  on 
account  of  its  size  and  color,  and  is  not  bad 
for  home  use,  us  it  is  best  for  cauuing  and  fair 
for  dessert  use.  It  seems  that  it  has  come  to 
stay.  We  are  all  anxious  to  know  its  pedi¬ 
gree.  I  saw  such  berries  uud  such  looking 
canes  in  North  Silesia.  Was  the  seed,  or  the 
original  vine,  imported?  I  hope  some  one 
will  tell  the  Rural  readers  all  about  it. 

Crah  apple  Seed  —At  our  uieetiugs  the 
new  trade  in  French  crab-apple  seed  has  been 
discussed  pro  aud  con.  It  is  a  good  subject 
to  think  over.  Beyond  reasonable  doubt,  Dr. 
Bturtovant  Is  right  in  assuming  that  the  seeds 
of  fruits  degenerate  us  the  pulp  increases  in 
bulk  and  quality.  The  seed  of  the  primitive 
apple  will  every  time  produce  the  strongest 
and  best  seedling.  But  at  the  West  we  are 
often  troubled  with  the  root-killing  of  our 
trees.  W  ill  the  seed  of  the  French  crab  prove 
hardy  with  us?  Judging  by  past  experience, 
Bhoulrt  say  not.  Wh  v  should  we  continue  to 
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trade  wtth  France  in  getting  our  seed-  and 
stocks?  We  have  just  received  200  pounds  of 
pear  and  apple  seed  from  Reutlingen,  in  Wur- 
temberg.  At  this  inland  point,  above  the 
48th  parallel,  the  Swabian  Alps  are  covered 
with  a  peculiar  race  of  wild  pears.  The  trees 
attaiu  large  size  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  afar  by  tbeir  silvery  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  White  Beam.  The.  fruit  is  borne  iu 
great  quantity,  but  is  small  in  size  and  worth¬ 
less  except  for  perry  making.  On  the  same 
foot-hills  are  grown  great  quantities  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  crab,  the  fruit  of  which  is  mixed  with  the 
pear,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  perry. 
Heuce,  in  washing  the  seeds  from  the  pomace 
we  get  a  certain  proportion  of  crab  seeds  with 
the  pear.  In  this  section  American  growers 
of  stocks  may  secure  any  desirable  quautity 
of  seed  better  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  than  that  from  Western  France. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


A  HOME-MADE  FIELD  ROLLER. 


There  are  few  more  useful  implements  than 
the  roller,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  whose 
use  is  more  generally  neglected.  It  is  one  of 
those  implements  that  may  be  had  with  very 
little  outlay,  as  any  farmer  who  can  use  a  saw. 
chisel  and  a  hammer  cau  make  oue.  Or  the 
many  kinds  now  in  use.  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  best,  yet  that  roller  that  will 
most  effectually  do  its  work  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense,  is  the  one  tbat  interests  us  most.  The 
one  which  I  have  used,  and  which  drawn  at 
Fig.  127  was  made  upon  the  farm,  aud  entirely 
by  myself,  except  the  small  amount  of  iron¬ 
work  which  was  made  up  by  a  blacksmith  at 
a  moderate  cost.  It  is  a  roller  consisting  of 
three  parts  equal  in  all  respects,  joined  end  to 
end,  A  roller  thus  divided  is'mueh  easier  to 
turn,  as  each  section  turns  independently  of 
the  other.  In  the  engraving.  Fig.  A.  is  a  plauk 
two  inches  thick.  andTlO  inches  wide  in  front 
of  roller;  B.  is  a  plank  in  rear  of  roller,  two 


developed  at  the  line  of  permanent  moisture. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  line.  True, 
we  have  permanent  moisture  in  the  soil,  but 
meteorological  conditions  have  such  a  great 
influence  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  such  a.  fixed  liue  as  he  mentions. 
Persons  with  fair  reasoning  powers  will  read¬ 
ily  see  this,  in  comparing  the  condition  of  the 
soil  when  a  drought  is  in  its  infancy,  and  when 
in  its  last  stages. 

I  present  at  Fig  128  three  young  plants,  a, 

b,  c,  the  drawings  of  which  were  from  nature. 
The  drawings  illustrate  the  relative  positions 
of  the  seed  and  roots,  and  the  horizontal  line 
represents  the  surface  of  the  soil,  showing  tbe 
depths  to  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  A  is 
from  a  sweet  corn  seed,  and  b  and  c  from 
Tuscarora.  Planted  at  various  depths,  there 
seemed  to  be  much  variability  iu  the  length  of 
tbe  first  iuternode.  Seeds  sown  as  near  the 
surface  as  practicable  had  but  little  space  be¬ 
tween  node  and  seed;  planted  at  a  greater 
depth,  the  variations  were  very  marked.  In 
some  instauces,  at  the  depth  of  five  inches, 
the  first  uode  was  even  nearer  the  seed  than  is 
shown  in  a,  while  as  a  rule,  the  internode  was 
of  about  tbe  length  sbowu  in  e. 

The  space  between  the  first  node  and  seed, 
although  producing  small  root  fibers,  does  so 
only  to  a  very  small  extent,  while  the  number 
of  roots  sent  out  at  the  first  node  in  all  the 
specimens  I  have  grown  and  examined,  has 
been  very  small,  as  is  illustrated  in  a,  b ,  and 

c.  Although  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  ho 
tanists,  corn  is  strictly  a  tap-rooted  plant,  as 
careful  search  will  show.  We  have  here,  in 
the  Station  herbarium,  a  number  of  very  fine 
young  corn  plants,  with  tap  roots,  which  in 
some  cases  are  thYee  or  four  inches  long. 
From  this  tap  root  is  sent  out  a  large  number 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  in  time  form  a  perfect 
mat,  and  upon  which  the  young  plant  depends 
for  food  and  water  to  a  large  extent.  From 
many  scores  of  flint,  dent,  Tuscarora,  pop,  and 
sweet  corn  seeds  planted,  and  all  carefully  ex¬ 
cavated  from  the  soil  and  examined  with  the 
young  plants,  when  the  latter  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  developed,  the  above  drawings  and  notes 
were  made.  The  drawings  are  correct,  and 
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inches  thick  seven  inches  wide;  C.  is  the  axle; 
D.  the  end  piece  of  the  frame,  three  inches  by 
four  inches;  E.  is  the  support  for  the  axle; 
F.  is  a  felloe:  G.  is  a  stave  2 V*  inches  on  top, 
two  inches  thick.  In  forming  the  circle,  the 
lower  edges  of  the  staves  should  be  beveled  iu 
order  to  get  a  good  joiut  on  the  outside  I  first 
purchased  six  old  rnowiug  machine  wheels  (of 
course  they  must  be  all  of  the  same  diameter), 
and  in  order  to  get  a  more  desirable  size,  I 
sawed  out  some  felloes  three  inches  thick  and 
holted  them  on  to  the  wheel.  The  staves  are 
then  nailed  on  with  12-penny  nails,  a  hoop  of 
band-iron  1 }•£  inch  wide  heiug  firmly  driven 
on  to  each  end;  the  section  is  then  complete. 
The  supports  passing  between  the  sections  are 
the  cutter  bars  of  two  old  mowers  flattened 
at  each  end  aud  punched  to  receive  the  bolts, 


Fig.  128. 


and  a  hole  punched  in  the  center  for  the  axle 
to  pass  through.  Furnishing  the  lumber  (all 
oak)  myself,  the  entire  cost  of  the  roller  was 
#9  80,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  nil  who  have 
seen  it  to  be  the  most  complete  roller  they 
have  ever  seen.  a.  mcd. 


farm  (Topics. 

ROOT  GROWTH  IN  CORN. 

With  an  eudeavor  "to  make  matters  plaiu- 
er,”  I  beg  leave  to  accept  the  invitation  of  L. 
E.  B.,in  the  Rural  of  November  18,  1884, and 
indulge  in  a  bit  of  “criticism.”  L.  E.  B.  is 
theorizing  without  studying,  I  fear.  The  first 
node  of  the  young  corn  plant  is  not  always 


differ  from  those  in  the  Rural  of  the  number 
referred  to,  in  that  the  first  nodes  are  not  all 
ou,  what  L.  E,  B  calls,  a  liue  of  permanent 
moisture,  but  are  shown  just  as  developed.  I 
cau  carry  this  matter  further,  but  I  have  of¬ 
fered  enough  in  endeavoring  to  show  the  er¬ 
roneous  ideas  of  L.  E.  B.,  which  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  as  I 
also  am  iuformed  through  two  of  our  leading 
economic  botanists,  but  little  is  yet  known  re¬ 
garding  the  development  of  tbe  inter  node, 
and  the  point  of  formation  of  the  first  node,  in 
our  grasses.  There  may  be  writiugs  extant 
giving  the  desired  information  ou  this  sub¬ 
ject,  hut  if  so,  they  are  not  generally  known 
to  agricultural  and  botanical  students. 


chas.  s.  plumb. 
Agl  Exp.  Statiou,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


AN  ENORMOUS  POTATO  YIELD. 


Mr  H.  C.  Pearson,  N.  Y.,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  first  prize  offered  by  the 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Company  for  the  largest 
quantity  of  Dak  )ta  Red  Potatoes,  and  the 
honor  probably  of  raisiug  the  largest  quantity 
of  potatoes  ever  grown  from  a  single  pound. 
At  our  request,  he  furnishes  us  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  method  by  which  he  was  euabled  to 
produce  such  au  enormous  yield.  He  savs,  “I 
purchased  one  pound  of  Dakota  Reds  from  a 
Rochester,  N.  Y,t  seed  dealer.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  cellar  and  start ‘some’ 
before  cutting.  They  were  then  cut  to  siugle 
eyes,  and  the  eyes  were  divided  aud  subdivid¬ 
ed.  some  of  the  stronger  eyes  into  seveu  or 
eight  parts.  By  this  method  I  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  sets  enough  for  over  200  hills.  The  soil— 
a  clover  sod — was  a  sandy  loam,  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility;  having  been  previously  ma¬ 
nured,  it  was  dressed  with  ashes  aud  200 


pounds  of  Bradley’s  fertilizer  broadcasted;  it 
was  then  put  in  perfect  order  for  planting,  by 
using  a  wheel  harrow,  Holes  for  the  hills 
were  then  dug  by  hand  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  One  quart  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  Bradley  Fertilizer,  plaster  and  decomposed 
hen  manure  was  then  placed  in  each  hole,  per¬ 
fectly  incorporated  with  the  soil  in  and  around 
where  the  hill  was  to  be,  oue  week  previous  to 
planting.  In  the  soil  thus  prepared  the  sets 
were  planted  ou  May  17,  about  two  inches 
deep.  June  and  the  first  week  in  July  being 
very  dry,  I  watered  them  twice  a  week,  for 
five  weeks,  with  liquid  manure,  made  by  put¬ 
ting  eight  quarts  of  sbeep  manure  and  four 
quarts  of  the  fertilizer  in  each  barrel  of 
water,  using  iu  all  of  water  35  barrels.  They 
were  cultivated  as  needed  and  hoed  three 
times,  making  very  broad,  flat,  concave  hills. 
Before  hoeing  the  last  time,  1  scattered  in  and 
around  the  hills  200  pounds  of  the  fertilizer, 
mixed  with  200  pounds  of  plaster,  per  acre. 
Early  iu  Jnly  the  ground  was  covered  perfect¬ 
ly  with  a  mass  of  large,  healthy  vines,  stand¬ 
ing  from  three  to  four  feet  high;  some  of  the 
stalks  measured  four  inches  iu  circumference. 
Paris-green  mixed  with  plaster,  and  sifted  on 
through  a  coarse  sack,  was  used  to  destroy  the 
bugs.  The  last  time  they  were  dusted,  I  se¬ 
cured  the  sack  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  the  patch  with¬ 
out  doing  damage  to  the  vines.  They  were 
dug  September  24th.  From  one  htll  I  dug  19 
pounds  I  weighed  several  potatoes  that 
turned  the  scales  at  pounds  each;  and 
there  are  over  1,000  potatoes  in  the  lot,  that 
will  weigh  1,000  pounds.  I  pulled  up  three 
potatoes  on  one  stalk  that  weighed  5>£  pounds, 
including  the  vine,  and  there  were  eight  more 
in  the  hill  that  weighed  eight  pounds,  in  all  13 
pounds  on  one  stalk,  or  vine.  The  yield  was. 
of  cleaned  potatoes,  2,558  pounds,  or  42.63 
bushels.  H.  C  PEARSON. 


JOTTINGS  AT  KIRBY  HOMESTEAD. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Major  Alvord  is  right  in  this  idea — that  a 
cross  of  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  blood  will  make 
excellent  cows.  I  have  had  a  number,  using 
a  J ersey  sire  upon  an  Ayrshire  cow.  The  off¬ 
spring  will  give  more  milk  than  the  average 
Jersey,  and  it  is  of  better  quality  than  the 
Ayrshire  milk  usually  is.  If  I  were  to  breed 
a  cow  for  the  family,  or  to  make  a  family 
breed,  this  would  be  the  cross.  A  Jersey  is 
exactly  suited  to  the  butter  dairy,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  of  butter  and  cream  for  the 
table ;  but  for  a  kitchen  or  nursery  cow  the 
Jersey- Ayrshire  will  make  just  the  one 
wanted.  She  is  handsome  and,  w  ithal,  hardy, 
compact  and  easy  to  keep,  showing  the  Jersey 
more  in  the  markings,  the  Ayrshire  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  form.  There  ought  to  be  enter¬ 
prise  enough  in  America  to  found  such  a 
breed — the  Family  Breed.  Such  cows  in  my 
town  have  gone  to  the  top  of  the  list  for  profit. 
The  crossing  of  blood  always  gives  stay- 
ing  qualities  and  carries  profitable  wearing 
with  it.  Cross-bred  animals  have  strong 
vitality  and  development,  and  these  are  good 
foundations  to  build  ou.  I  speak  of  iuherent 
strength,  but  not  of  special  typical  features, 
as  these  are  found  ouly  in  thorough- bred  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  income  tax,  since  it  has  been  established 
on  tobacco  iu  this  country,  has  averaged  over 
#28,000,000  every  year,  so  says  Dr.  J.  R. 
Dodge.  People  who  are  now  worrying  about 
hard  times,  and  people  who  are  not,  can  see 
w  here  a  big  saving  can  be  made  in  money  aud 
nerves. 

Clark  Pettit  claims,  iu  his  last  catalogue,  to 
have  “the  original  exclusive  breeding  herd  of 
Jersey-Reds,”  aud  yet  his  best  stock,  he  says, 
are  made  up  of  the  progeny  “of  the  imported 
Don  from  Portugal.”  These  half-Portugese 
hogs  are  recorded  in  his  Jersey  Red  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  Secretary,  as  he  tells  us; 
and  he  says  he  is  also  Treasurer.  His  hogs, 
he  Miys  again,  wuu,  last  September,  the  entire 
list  of  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Nationa 
Jersey  Red  Swiue  Breeders’  Association.”  Of 
course  they  did.  Were  these  the  National 
Jersey-Reds  or  the  Portugese  hogs?  The 
American  Duroc  Jersey  Swiue  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  not  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer,  does  not  record  the  progeny  of  “the 
imported  Don,”  nor  of  any  other  doubtful 
foreigu-born  hog. 


Oue  March  day,  when  the  wind  blew  so 
cold  that  everybody  was  shivering,  I  met  a 
neighbor  who  asked  me  if  1  thought  half  a 
day  was  long  enough  for  his  cows  to  be  out  iu 
the  baruyard  to  get  exercise.  He  used  to 
leave  them  out  ell  day,  but,  said  he,  ‘  it  seems 
as  though  in  such  weather  as  this,  a  half  day 
ought  to  be  enough.”  There  was  hope  for  this 
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worn 


man,  as  he  had  lifted  himself  half  way  out  of 
bis  old  hut,  so  I  urged  him  to  follow  my  rule, 
and  turn  bis  cows  out  of  the  stable  just  long 
enough  to  drink  and  then  put  them  right  back. 
This  rule,  after  a  test  of  many  years,  works 
well.  Humping  themselves  up  and  shivering 
in  one  corner  of  the  barnyard  is  not  exercise. 
Topermit  it  is  stupidity  and  thriftlessness. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  so  good  a  thinker 
as  Dr.  Hoskins  has  also  joined  my  little  army 
of  lean-meat  recruits.  It  is  evidence  of  his 
sagacity  and  independence.  1  like  men  who 
think  for  themselves  and  act  on  their  own 
judgment.  _ 

If  our  stock  could  tell  their  story,  they  would 
testify,  after  a  Winter’s  trial,  in  favor  of  the 
wind-mill  and  plenty  of  water.  Water  every¬ 
where  helps  also  with  the  chores  wonderfully. 

Societies,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  CATTLE-GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

(RURAL.  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Through  the  action  of  its  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  March 
4,  the  National  Cattle  Growers'  Association 
pledged  itself  to  the  support  of  several  meas¬ 
ures  of  great  importance  to  the  live-stock  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country,  and  to  consumers  as 
well  as  to  producers  of  live-stock.  One  of 
these  measures  is  the  securing  of  such  changes 
as  the  welfare  of  stock  owners,  and  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  live-stock  produce  requires,  aud  as 
shall  be  beneficial  and  equitable  in  rates  aud 
modes  of  transportation.  Doubtless,  due  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Transportation  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  so  long  vexed  shippers  of  stock  t©  mar¬ 
kets  iu  which  abuses  of  various  kinds  have  for 
years  defied  all  efforts  for  their  suppression. 
If  the  association  uamed  shall  succeed  in  se¬ 
curing  more  favorable  rates  for  the  carrying, 
by  express  or  otherwise,  of  animals  to  be  used 
for  improviog  live-stock,  it  will  have  deserved 
all  it  asks  of  stockmen.  Heretofore  the  charges 
for  carrying  single  animals,  or  small  lots,  are 
almost  prohibitory, particularly  where  the  haul 
is  long.  A  few  railroad  managers  have  been 
clear-headed  enough  to  see  their  profit  in  en¬ 
couraging  by  low  rates  the  improvement  of 
the  live-stock  in  the  regions  tributary  to  their 
lines,  but  the  number  who  have  done  this  is 
small.  The  Committee  on  Transportation 
consists  of  Chas.  M.  Culbertson,  of  Chicago; 
G.  W.  Simpson,  of  Boston,  and  Col.  Granville 
Stuart,  of  Helena,  Mont. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  National  Cattle- 
Growers’  Association  after  its  organization  in 
Chicago,  in  November  last,  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  on  Legislation.  This 
committee  reported  last  week  that  it  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  some  concessions  from 
Congress,  but  stated  that  t  he  session  was  to  be 
so  short  that  they  saw  that  no  hope  was  to  be 
entertained  of  securing  many  or  any  import¬ 
ant  changes  iu  the  laws  relating  to  live-stock. 
To  this  committee,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  referred  the  resolution  favoring  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  Government  lands  to  stockmen.  The 
committee  correctly  indicated  the  feeling  of 
the  association  by  suffering  the  resolution  to 
remain  unnoticed.  The  new  Committee  on 
National  and  State  Legislation  is  composed  of 
Judge  J.  M.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  D.  W.  Smith, 
of  Uhnoii,  and  T.  C.  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

Matters  relating  to  dairy  interests  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  committee  of  three:  Tbos.  B. 
Wales,  Jr.,  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  the  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association  of  America,  Gen.  N.  M. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  and  J.  C.  Sibley,  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  there  is  enough  work  in 
eight  to  keep  the  committee  from  being  idle 
tbe  bogus  butter  agitation  iu  itself  is  enough 
to  sl  ow.  That  is  but  one  of  the  questions  de¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  friends  of  the  dairy 
interest. 

Ex-Governor  Geo.  W.  Glick,  of  Kansas,  C. 
F.  Palmer,  of  Virginia,  and  Edwin  Phelps,  of 
Michigan,  are  a  committee  having  in  charge 
the  collection  of  statistics  and  general  useful 
information  concerning  live  stock.  On  dis¬ 
eases  of  stock,  the  committee  includes  Thos. 
Sturgis,  Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers’  Association,  Mr.  Warfield,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  aDd  Adams  Earl,  of  Indiana. 

John  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  L.  N,  Bonham, 
of  Ohio,  and  Maj.  W.  A.  Towers,  of  Colorado, 
form  a  Commit  tea  upon  Foreign  Relations  of 
tbe  American  live  stock  industry.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  committee  is  to  ascertain  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  re¬ 
moval,  or  at  least  a  modification,  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  now  imposed  upon  the  live  stock 
traffic  of  the  United  States,  by  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  Of  the  great  importance  to  Amer¬ 
ican  stock  owners  of  the  work  assigned  to  this 
committee,  the  public  is  already  quite  well  in¬ 
formed.  The  committee  will  deserve  great 
credit  if  it  succeeds  in  accomplishing  any  thiug 
in  this  matter,  made  all  tbe  more  difficult  by 


secret  opposition  at  home,  from  those  whose 
interests  are  served  by  everything  that  tends 
to  lessen  exportation  of  live  cattle. 

The  course  taken  by  the  National  Cattle 
Growers’  Association,  in  formiug  working 
committees  to  attend  to  matters  of  importance 
to  stockmen  of  all  classes  in  thiB  country,  will 
win  for  it  the  approval  of  all  such  men  who 
care  more  for  the  general  good  than  for  the 
promotion  of  purely  sectional  schemes.  The 
association  has  not  contented  itself  with  pass¬ 
ing  a  series  of  resolutions  that  are  of  no  value 
unless  the  measures  they  suggest  be  carried 
out.  Good  resolutions,  it  has  long  been  said, 
have  formed  paving  where  the  material 
should  be  fire-proof.  If  tbe  several  associa¬ 
tions  cooperate  earnestly  through  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  they  will  do  what  that  body 
was  formed  to  enable  them  to  accomplish. 
They  will  make  their  force  felt  everywhere, 
aud  be  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  everybody, 
corporate  or  incorporate,  that  sees  fit  to  over- 


Fig.  126.  See  page  225. 

ride  them.  It  was  by  cooperation  that  all  the 
abuses  now  burdening  the  live  stock  business 
got  their  hold,  and  it  is  by  cooperation  they 
are  perpetuated.  What  reason  is  there  why 
stock  owners  should  not  use  for  their  protec¬ 
tion  the  means  their  oppressors  have  used  to 
gain  the  power  they  have.  E.  w  p. 

^rborintllural. 

HARDY  SPECIES  OF  TAMAR1X. 

Eastern  propagators  should  give  more 
attention  to  the  propagation  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  which  will  maintain  life  and 
beauty  on  the  great  plains  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  As  an  instauce,  I  have  just  ex 
amiued  the  wood  of  different  species  of  the 
Tamarix,  The  T.  Africana,  T.  Indica,  and 
T.  tetaudra  of  the  Eastern  lawns  show  wood 
dead  and  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equally 
beautiful  species  from  North-eastern  Europe 
aud  Central  Asia  are  perfect  in  wood  and 
buds.  Tamarix  Amureuse  is  specially  worthy 
of  attention,  and  should  be  widely  dissemina¬ 
ted.  In  foliage  and  flower  it  is  prettier  than 
our  common  forms,  and  its  juniper-like  foliage 
bears  our  dry,  hot  Summers  os  perfectly  as  the 
German  form  does  the  air  of  the  seasiue. 

Tamarix  Dahurica  is  a  smaller  -  growing 
species,  with  short,  acute,  dark-green  leaves 
like  those  of  the  Japan  Yew.  it  luxuriates  in 
our  Western  air  and  seems  perfectly  hardy. 

Ames,  la.  J.  L.  B. 

- ♦  »  » 

One  Cent  a  Cup.— W.  Baker  &  Co.’s 
Brkakkast  Cocoa,  while  it  is  tbe  most  health¬ 
ful,  strengthening,  aud  invigorating  drink,  is 
also  the  most  economical,  costing  loss  than 
one  cent  a  cup.  It  is  warranted  absolutely 
pure,  and  is  recommended  by  eminent  physi¬ 
cians  for  its  highly  nutritive  qualities,  and  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  delicious  beverage.  Baker’s 
Chocolate  and  Cocoa  preparations  have  been 
the  standard  of  purity  and  excellence  for 
4  more  than  one  hundred  year*.— Adv. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFE  iT. 

The  overpraise  of  poor  th ings  certainly  blunts 
the  interest  iu  really  good  things.  .  .  It  seems 
to  me  horticulture,  agriculture  and  floricul¬ 
ture  will  and  must  attract  the  attention  of 
humanity  in  the  future  a  buudred  fold  more 
than  in  the  past.  .  .  .  Ten  years  ago  a 
man  would  farm  50  acres  and  get  but  half  as 
much  as  be  now  gets  from  25  So  Mr.  V.  H. 

Hallock  writes  us  . . . 

Referring  to  the  praise  given  to  the  Wor¬ 
den  Grape  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Purdy  of  the  Fruit  Recorder,  says 
that  he  was  the  first  “to  bring  this  grape  ont 
and  recommend  it  in  a  general  way,”  for 
which  he  was  “bitterly  denounced”  because 

it  was  thought  to  be  tbe  Concord . 

The  Rural,  from  a  long  aud  observant 
experience,  prefers  the  Spring  for  transplant¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  this 

latitude  and  further  north.. . . 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  and  dur¬ 
ing  early  May  to  cut  back  evergreen  trees  to 

induce  a  more  compact  growth. . 

You  should  not  prune  such  shrubs  as 
Lilacs,  Welgelas,  Mock  Oranges,  Deutzias  or 
Forsythias  this  Spring.  They  bloom  on  the 
wood  of  the  last  year’s  growth.  Prune  them 

in  the  Snmmer . 

The  Druggist’s  Circular  says  that  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  healthy  home  are  dryness ,  plenty 
of  sunlight,  an  abundance  of  pure  water, 
pure  air,  and  cleanliness  everywhere.  “These 
things  cost  money;”  but  are  not  funeral  ex¬ 
pensive,  The  wise  man  foreseetb  the  evil  and 
hideth  himself,  but  the  careless  passeth  on 

and  is  punished . 

There  is  another  point  to  which  the  Cir¬ 
cular  calls  attention:  Every  city  or  town 
dweller  should  aim,  so  soon  as  practical,  to 
secure  a  country  home.  When  good  facilities 
for  railroad  travel  exist,  this  can  be  done  at 
once  iu  a  great  many  cases.  The  lowness  of 
cost,  of  rents,  of  car  fare,  the  purity  of  the 
air,  of  the  water,  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables,  make  a  home  in 
the  country  worth  more  to  a  city  man  than 
almost  anything  else  he  can  acquire  in  this 
world.  To  most  persons,  the  country  home 
would  add  much  of  comfort,  and  probably, 

additional  years  of  life. . 

The  Farmers’  Review  doesn't  believe  in 
high-toned  junketing  at  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies.  With  500,000  men  out  of  employment, 
it  thinks  the  $00,000  spent  for  the  inauguration 
ball  could  have  been  put  to  a  better  use. 
Under  such  conditious  such  ostentatious  tom¬ 
foolery  at  a  national  capitol  is  a  disgrace  to 
us  as  a  nation.  The  fuct  is  that  the  customs, 
ideas  aud  usages  of  European  capitals  and 
courts  are  getting  too  strong  a  hold  at  our 
national  capital  for  a  country  whose  theory 
of  government  is  that  it  is  “a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.” 

Now  plant  out  your  cabbage  stumps.  Plant 
them  four  to  six  inches  deep  according  to 
their  length.  The  green  shoots  are  to  be  used 

for  early  greens . . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  publishes  an  art¬ 
icle  under  the  heading:  “America  no  place 
for  idle  farmers.”  When  we  find  a  land  that 
is  a  place  tor  idle  farmers  we  wonder  whether 
the  farm  papers  will  still  discuss  the  question: 

“Does  Farming  Pay?” . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  iu  the  London  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette,  says  that  the  ahsenoe  of  the 
accustomed  milker  of  his  herd  of  Short  horn 
cows  from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  slight  decline  in  the  yield  of  milk, 
while  neglect  in  thoroughly  milking  a  cow, 
even  for  one  day,  appears  to  permanently 

affect  the  yield . . . 

Our  Country  Home  asks:  “Why  not  this 
season  try  all  the  varieties  you  can  get  of  the 
special  crop  you  deem  best  adapted  to  your 
soil,  climate  aud  market?”  The  suggestion  is 
a  good  one.  But  to  carry  it  out  to  the  letter 
it  would  cost  a  good  deal,  if,  for  instance,  po¬ 
tatoes  were  a  special  crop  to  be  tested . 

Readers  will  remember  our  exposure  of 
the  wonderful  Bessarabia  Corn,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  was  gathered  of  New  York  feed 
bouses.  Other  jouruals  now  ulludo  to  the 
Cuban  Mammoth  Corn  as  another  swindle. 
It  is  said  that  sellers  promise  to  buy  the  crop 
at  five  dollara  the  peck!  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  farmer— even  a  silly  farmer  could 
be  cheated  in  this  way.  This  fraud,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  fully  exposed  aud  fittingly 
deuounced  in  the  Rural  of  February  28, 

last,  page  140 . . . . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  says  that  the  time 
is  coming,  when  animals  will  not  be  slaught¬ 


ered  cruelly  with  knives,  but  by  a  painless 
method.  What  torture  is  now  endured,  that 
we  may  enjoy  our  steaks  aud  roasts!  Would 
it  not  be  Christian  like  to  put  the  poor  creat¬ 
ures  to  death  by  some  of  the  many  known 

painless  methods?... . . . . 

A  YELLOW,  hardy  clematis  is  described  in 
Gardening  Illustrated.  It  is  not  a  showy 
flower,  but  many  find  a  charm  in  its  graceful 
habit  both  when  in  flower  and  in  fruit.  Being 
remarkably  vigorous  in  growth,  it  should  not 
be  planted  where  it  may  be  likely  to  encroach 
on  more  delicate  climbers,  and  it  seems  to 
succeed  perfectly  with  any  aspect  aud  in  auy 
soil.  Tbe  greenish-yellow  flowers  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  beautiful  tufted  seed  vessels,  with 
white,  feathery  awus,  which  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  use  hi  Christmas  church 

decorations . . . 

No  doubt  that  not  only  all  the  cabbages— 
white,  Savoy  and  red — but  kale,  Brussels 
sprouts,  broccoli,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  to 
Brass ica  oleracea,  the  wild  cabbage  of  Eu¬ 
rope . . . 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  remarks  tbat  split 
or  bursted  cabbages  are  a  source  of  great  loss 
to  the  farmer.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  by  going  frequently  over  the  piece 
when  the  heads  are  setting,  and  starting  every 
cabbage  tbat  appears  to  be  about  to  mature. 
A  stout  pronged  potato-hoe  applied  j  ust  under 
the  leaves,  and  a  pull  given  sufficient  to  start 
the  roots  on  one  side,  will  accomplish  what  is 
needed.  If  still  iucliued  to  burst,  start  the 
roots  on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  a  pronged 
hoe,  they  may  be  pushed  over  with  the  boot 
or  with  the  hand.  Often  heads  that  are  thus 
started  will  grow  to  double  the  size  they  had 

attained  when  about  to  burst . . . 

Remember  that  the  cabbage  is  a  rank 
grower,  and  consequently  a  gross  feeder.  W e 
must  supply  tbe  food.  This  given,  we  have 
only  to  keep  the  soil  mellow.  Here  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  a  few  words . 

Shall  we  apply  manure  or  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  the  hill  for  cabbages?  If  you  have 
enough,  broadcast  by  all  means;  if  you  have 

only  half  enough  or  less,  in  the  hill . 

An  ounce  of  cabbage  seeds  contains  from 
8,  IXH)  to  10, 000  seeds.  These  ma  y  be  rel  ied  upon 
to  produce  one-quarter  tbat  number  of  plants. 
The  cabbage  may  be  defined  as  a  plant  of  a 

single  bud . . . . . . . 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  cabbages 
will  not  do  well  on  uplauds.  We  never  fail 
to  produce  splendid  cabbages  on  the  high, 
dry,  sandy- loam  of  the  Rural  Farm.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fields  within  five  miles  of  us  with 
similar  soils,  yield  bountifully  and  help  to 

supply  the  New  York  market... . 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  if  the  soil 
be  very  sandy,  he  would  advise  farmers  to 
plant  the  Wmningetadt  which,  he  thinks,  is 
unexcelled  for  making  a  bard  head  under  al¬ 
most  any  conditions,  however  unpropitious. .. 

A  farmer  attempts  to  raise  a  half  dozen 
calves.  Now,  whether  these  calves  are  cared 
for  or  neglected  decides  the  question  of  profit 
or  loss.  So  reasons  the  Breeder’s  Gazette. . . . 

We  want  all  of  our  readers  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  to  plant  roses  in  t  heir  door  yards  this 
Spring.  The  daughters  of  tbe  house  and  their 
beaux  will  appreciate  them  if  nobody  else 

does . . . 

As  a  protection  against  the  cabbage-flea, 
plaster,  coal-ashes,  sulphur  or  dust  may  be 
applied.  Slaked  lime  or  wood-ashes  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  These  or  any  one  of  them  should  he 
applied  after  every  rain.  There  is  no  surer 
or  better  protection  against  the  cut- worm  tban 
wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  about  each  plant, 
poshing  the  lower  end  in  the  soil  aud  covering 
it  with  soil  to  keep  it  in  place.  When  infested 
with  lice  (aphidoe)  spray  them  with  the  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion.  Bubnck  powder  blown  on 
through  a  bellows,  or  a  solution  of  it  sprayed 
on  through  a  pump  will  kill  the  cabbage 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota 

Milltown,  Hutchison  Co.,  March  2  — 
Crops  were  good  here  the  past  season,  except 
late  flax  aud  potatoes;  but  prices  are  low  aud 
farmers  are  generally  pushed  to  meet  their 
expenses.  We  have  had  a  very  cold  Winter, 
but  no  bad  storms  and  not  to  exceed  eight 
inches  of  snow  at  one  time.  The  snow  is  all 
gone  aud  farmers  are  harrowing  to-day,  but 
we  think  it  will  freeze  up  agaiu  soon.  Wheat 
is  50  cents,  oats,  25;  corn,  35;  potatoes,  50  to 
80;  flax,  $1.15;  pork,  light,  $3  25;  heavy, 

$3.75.  e.  f.  H. 

nilaaourl. 

Carthage,  Jasper  Co.,  March  19.— This  has 
been  a  very  bad,  stormy  Wiuter  for  South¬ 
western  Missouri.  I  came  here  from  Kalama¬ 
zoo  County,  Michigan,  iu  1878,  and  it  has  been 
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by  odds  the  worst  Winter  since  1  came;  it 
would  pass  very  well  fora  Michigan  Winter. 
Wheat  is  looking  quite  well;  some  few  spots 
are  winter-killed.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
wheat  country.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  raise 
wheat  on  the  same  land  year  after  year,  and 
the  last  crop  seems  to  be  quite  as  good  as  the 
first,  In  1S82  I  raised  off  115  acres  3,832 
bushels.  I  think  we  have  a  fiue  country.  Our 
peaches  are  all  killed;  but  I  think  other  fruits 
are  safe;  and,  by  the  way,  I  think  we  have  a 
very  fine  fruit  country.  j.  j. 

Missouri. 

Bonanza.,  Caldwell  Co,,  March  3.— I  think 
the  Rural,  New  Yorker  just  splendid.  Every 
department  in  my  judgment  is  ably  filled,  and 
now  that  it  is  cut  and  pasted,  and  not,  half 
finished,  1  like  it  better  than  ever.  Every  de¬ 
partment  is  interesting,  but  I  appreciate  the 
stock  and  especially  the  swine  essays  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  of  all  its  excellent  features,  there  is 
none  I  prize  more  highly  than  that  it  is  strictly 
a  farmer’s  paper,  without  any  fictitious,  sick¬ 
ening.  sensational  love  stories  continued  from 
week  to  week.  This  has  been  one  of  the  cold¬ 
est  Winters  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
settler,  though  stock  looks  well :  feed  is  abund- 
ant.  Prices  are  low; — corn,  25  cents;  hogs, 
$4.50;  wheat,  65  cents  to  75  cents;  beef  $4.00 
to  $5.00.  L.  K.  T. 

Oregon, 

Tangent,  Linn  Co.,  March  2. — Winter 
wheat  and  oats  never  looked  better,  and  the 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  Everything  for- 
bodes  an  curly  Spring  The  Crocus  has  been 
in  full  bloom  for  a  week  past;  the  wil  i  cur¬ 
rant  is  bursting  into  bloom,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  shrub  that  grows,  and 
I  was  surprised  that  the  Rural  did  not  in¬ 
clude  it  among  its  list  of  hardy  shrnbs,  as  it 
is  perfectly  hardy  here.  Our  market  for 
butter,  eggs,  etc.,  is  demoralized.  I  think  the 
low  price  of  wheat  has  not  sent  the  usual 
amount  of  coin  into  circulation,  and  that  has 
spoiled  the  market  for  the  by-products  of  the 
farm.  Butter.  12  cents;  eggs,  12  cents:  pork, 
five  cents;  no  sale  for  potatoes;  wheat,  54 
cents;  oats,  25  cents.  So  you  see  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  a  farmer  to  be  spoiled  by 
prosperity.  Our  Legislature  has  adjourned 
after  a  bitter  contest  over  the  election  of 
U.  S.  Senator;  no  one  has  been  elected.  That 
is  the  first  check  the  monied  interest  has 
had  in  this  State.  r.  l.  s. 

Tennessee, 

Graysville,  Rhea  Co.,  March  19.— I  am 
living  at  a  place  called  Brayton  in  Bledsoe 
County,  five  raiies  from  Graysville,  a  station 
on  the  Cm  Sou.  R.  R  ,  36  miles  north  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  The  soil  is  a  mixed  one — in  some 
places  it  has  a  clay  subsoil,  and  in  others  a 
sandy  soil ;  but  the  land  will  produce  well  for 
a  short  time  without  any  manure.  All  kinds 
of  vegetables  do  well ;  but  the  Ridge  is  not  the 
place  to  raise  corn  or  small  grains.for  it  freezes 
and  thaws  too  much,  but  iu  the  valleys  and 
along  the  river  and  streams  they  do  well,  but 
they  can  be  raised  but  not  for  profit  here. 
Fruit  do»s  splendidly  and  more  pains  are  taken 
with  orchards  than  with  any  one  thing  else. 
Hundreds  of  trees  have  been  planted  iu  the 
last  two  years  on  i  he  Ridge.  Health  is  one  of 
the  main  things,  and  there  is  very  little  sick¬ 
ness  here.  Fevers  and  contagious  diseases  we 
know  nothing  about  unless  brought  to  the 
Ridge  by  some  one  who  is  ailing,  and  then  the 
malady  soou  leaves  him.  The  climate  is  fine 
in  Summer;  we  ure  never  without  a  nice.cool 
breeze;  but  this  Winter  has  been  the  coldest 
that  I  have  seen  in  nme  years.  We  have  a 
Northern  settlement  of  25  families  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  Schools  are  not  as  good  as  one  might 
wish;  that  is  the  only  drawback  that-  we  have, 
but  that  is  a  complaiut  throughout  the  South. 
Land  can  be  bought  from  $1.50  to  $10.00  per 
acre,  according  to  the  improvements  on  it. 

J.  T.  8. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Carlton,  Out. — From  the  Rural  seeds  we 
had  a  lot  of  the  finest  tomatoes  I  ever  raised. 
The  peas  grew  nicely,  but  the  chickeus  took 
most  of  them;  we  saved  a  very  fen'  for  seed. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  beautiful,  but  the 
frost  came  so  early  that  no  seed  ripened.  The 
Black  Champion  Oats  are  too  late  for  this 
climate.  w,  h.  o. 

Belmont,  Portage  Co. — The  Rural  Peas 
grew  very  nicely,  and  I  saved  them  all  for  seed. 
The  coru  grew  big  but  was  rather  late  for 
this  place;  my  own  corn  was  10  days  earl^r. 
The  tomatoes  were  flue:  nothing  could  be 
better.  The  Champion  Oats  grew  high,  but 
rusted  so  badly  that  they  did  not  ripen  enough, 
still  after  1  cut  them  they  were  stoleu  from 
me.  1  traced  them  up  and  found  them  a  mile 
from  home,  ami  all  the  good  heads  had  been 
thrashed.  The  Garden  Treasures  were  thought 
very_much.of  among.the  women  folks,  j.  y. 
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ROBINSON  ifc  CO.,  Richmond.  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


IF  YOU  DOUBT,  TRY  IT  AND  SEE. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  Jan. 
25.  1882,  wrote,  “One  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  here  found  22  grains  of  sugar  to 
the  fluid  ounce  of  my  urine;  was  unable  to 
benefit  me.  I  then  began  using  Warner’s 
Safe  Diabetes  Cure,  and  W arner’s  S.yfe  Hits 
Having  used  five  bottles  of  each,  I  found  my¬ 
self  cured."  N  B. — Mr.  Dewey  remains  well. 


“O,  SUFFERING  WOMAN!” 

C.  F  B.  Haskell  (formerly  of  Vernon, 
Vt.),  now  locuting  engineer  on  the  BCR 
and  N  Railroad,  Dakota,  stated  in  1883,  that 
his  wife  was  utterly  prostrated  with  nervous 
difficulties,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  amenable 
to  physicians’  remedies  She  could  not  sleep, 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  periodically  lost  her 
reasou.  They  then  began  the  use  of  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure.  Writing  in  July,  1884,  from 
Dakota,  Mr.  Haskell  says,  “My  wife  has  never 
seen  the  slightest  inclination  of  ft  return  of 
the  difficulties  Warner's  Safe  Cure  removed." 
Try  it,  O,  suffering  woman ! 


•  FALL  INTO  LINE 

M  0  FOR  1885. 

Forward  March! 

Everybody  is  fulling  into  line  by 
sending  to  R.  II.  MITCHELL  is 
CO.,  the  largest  Poullryn.cn  in  the 
United  States  for  fancy  Poultry  and 
Eggs.  Thirty  variettes,  two  hun¬ 
dred  breeding  pens. 

Receive  nearly  3,000  orders  per 
year.  We  have  the  namesof  twenty 
thousatid  persons  who  have  paid  us 
money.  Requires  from  1500  to  SQO 
eggs  per  day  to  fill  our  orders.  Our 
Summit  Lawn  Poultry  Book  is  a  gem! 

Our  profits  in  1S84  were  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  hook  tells 
all  about  how  we  did  it!  It  has  cuts 
of  IVuilirv  houses,  runs  and  summer 
SS?  7  breeding  pensl  Tells  how  to  make 

^K&TaZs  capons,  to  raise  broilers  for  fifteen 

cents,  and  where  to  sell  them,  for  fit) 
jgl;?..  or  "5  cents  Price  25 cents.  Stamps 
JeffSaSYliG  taken.  Illustrated  Price  List  free. 

Everybody  should  hove  one.  Send 
in  your  orders  for  Eggs  as  early  as  possible. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL  &  CO.,  24  McCormick  Block.Chicago 


ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERT  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

Winning;  EIGrHT  G-RA-WD  Prizes ! 

FOUR  GRAND  PRIZES  CONFIRMED  IN  1884:. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1884,  4S,3 15  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


WALKER  jj.thebest 

WASHER 


Circulars  tree.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address 


Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
I  lBest,  most  Ellleient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 
/  1  Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  per/ ecity  clean  iri/houi  ru5- 
1M/I0,  Can  boused  In  any  sized  tub.  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
_  — ,  In  a  moment.  So  simple  and  coo  to  operate  the  meet  delicate 

_ '  lady  or  child  cart  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

5  the  only  Washer  in  tho  world  that  h  the  Rubber  Bunds  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  Injury  to  clothes. 
UrCIITC  UMIUTCn  Escltndvu  territory.  Retail  price,  88 .OO. 
MUCIi  I  O  W H 11  I  LU  Asente*  sample,  SlLoO.  I  ,Uso  the  cele¬ 
brated  K EYSTON R  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price, 
ir  of  tills  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO..  Erie.  Pm 


PERMANENT  SECURITY. 

T.  O.  Lewis,  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  Oct.  28, 
1881,  says:  “1  have  suffered  for  ten  years  with 
congested  kidneys,  and  have  passed  stones 
rangiug  iu  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a 
pea.  which  caused  strangury  of  tho  neck  of  tho 
bladder.  The  best  physicians  iu  this  city  said 
I  could  not  recover  I  used  four  bottles  of 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  aud  got  rid  of  four 
calculi."  Writing  June  23d,  1884,  he  says, 
‘‘The  cure  effected  in  1881  was  permanent.” 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 


Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power.  Wrought 
iron  boilers— lesicd,  inspect¬ 
ed  aid  Injured  payable  to 
the  purchaser.  Uuaruuteed 
represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

S  Horsk  I’owptt, .  $350.00. 

5  “  ••  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  •*  5X1.00. 


Write  to  PAIGE  MK’G  CO., 
43  1’arh  Place,  Pit  vr  York 


Does  better  work,  aud  (rives  better  satisfaction 

than  any  iu  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Larue  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
aud  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 

W.l.SCOTT,Brid«e\vnter,  Oneida  Co.,  >i.  V. 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  It  is  a  strong  nrt-worli  withont  barbs.  Bon’f 
Injure  stock  It  will  turn  dogs.  pigs,  alieep.  and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  catt  ••.  1  he  best  fence 

ter  Fa?Sw  Gardens! Slock ranges,  and  Railroads  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns.  Parks, -choo 
lots  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with  rust- proof  paint,  or  made  of  gal \  Hiuzed  wire,  as  preferred.  It  will 
1  as t  a  life-time.  It  is  better  than  boards  or  barbed  wire  In  every  respect.  >  dve  it  a  fair  trial ,  it  will 
wear  itself  Into  favor  The  SetlgwicU  Gate-  made  of  wrung  lit  rori  pttie  and  steel  w  ire.  defy  all  coua- 
netitloni  n  Utrhtnesa!  nValnes"  a trength.  and  durability.  We  make  the  lust,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
wnrkin*  oil. frnn  automatic  or  sell-opening  gate,  and  the  neatest  client,  iron  fences  now  made. 
The  Boss  folding  poultry  coop  is  t  lute  anil  useful  invention.  The  best  14  ire  Stretcher,  C  ttt- 
rlng  Piter  “.  and l’b"t  Au«er".  We. also  manufacture  Russell'*  excellent  IV  ind  Engines  for 
pifmpingfand  Geared  Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prices  aud  particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Walter  l  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company, 

Hoosiek  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  V. 

exclusive  manufacturers  of  the 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 
JYew  Bundle  Carrier  • HtacHment • 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

MILLET  SEED. 

A.  E.  M.,  Cambridge,  Kan ?i. — 1.  Whatistbe 
average  analysis  of  common  millet  seed  and 
how  does  it  compare  in  feeding  value  with 
corn?  2.  Why  does  it  make  the  pork  of  hogs 
fattened  ou  it  so  very  yellow? 

ANSWERED  BT  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

1.  Common  millet  (Panicum  miliaceum)  has 
about  the  same  composition  as  oats,  barley  or 
sweet  corn.  It  contaius  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  albuminoids  and  one  or  two  per  cent, 
less  of  fat  than  common  corn. 

Armsby  gives  the  average  composition  as 
follows: 


Water . 18.5 

Albuminoids  or  Protein .  12.7 

Pot .  .  3.3 

Nitrogen  free  extract,  starch,  sugar  and 

gum .  5  .0 

Crude  liber .  it  5 

Ash .  3.0 


100.0 

2.  the  cause  of  its  effect  on  the  color  of  pork 
fattened  on  it  1  do  not  ituow. 

MULE  BREEDING. 

S.  E  P.,  San  Saba,  Texas. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  jack  for  mules?  2.  Is  there  any 
work  on  mule  raising?  S,  Who  is  a  reliable 
dealer  in  jacks? 

Ans  — 1.  The  French  jacks  are  the  best. 
There  have  been  some  importations  of  a  tine 
breed  from  France  known  as  the  Poitou 
breed.  They  are  large,  heavy  animals,  and 
produce  the  very  best  mules.  These  jacks  can 
lie  procured  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Pro¬ 
bably  Jenkins  &  Wilson,  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  could  supply  or  procure  a  jack  of  this 
breed,  tint  they  are  costly,  being  held  very 
high  (8750  to  81,500,)  or  he  could  furuish  a 
good  animal  of  some  less  costly  kind.  Bowling 
Green  is  a  center  of  the  mule  breeding  busi¬ 
ness.  2  There  is  no  work  on  mule  rearing ; 
this  business  differs  in  no  wise  from  horse 
breeding. 

BUNCH  ON  HORSE’S  THROAT. 

F.  B.,  No  address. — My  12-year  old  mare 
has  a  bunch  the  size  of  a  turkey’s  egg  on  the 
glands  of  her  throat,  it  doesn’t  trouble  her 
much  in  Winter,  but  in  the  hot  weather  of 
Bummer  she  can  hardly  breathe.  What  should 
be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — Apply  iodine  ointment  to  the  swell¬ 
ing;  use  a  piece  as  large  as  a  chestnut,  well 
rubbed  in,  once  a  day;  wash  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  and  wipe  dry  before  applying  the 
iodine.  Give  daily  half  a  dram  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  continue  this,  if  necessary,  for 
two  or  three  months.  This  medicine  requires 
long  use  to  give  the  best  results.  The  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  discontinued  when  the  swell¬ 
ing  breaks,  after  which  it  should  be  washed, 
by  injection,  with  warm  water  with  one  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  it. 

POTATOES. 

J.  B.,  Warren,  It.  1. — 1.  How  should  the 
mulch  be  applied  on  potatoes  raised  according 
to  the  Rukal’s  method?  I  have  plenty  of 
oat  straw.  2,  is  aDy  work  on  the  potato  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Rural  Office?  3.  Send  me  back 
numbers  of  the  Rural  containing  special  ar¬ 
ticles  on  potato  culture. 

Ans. — 1.  Place  the  seed  pieces  on  the  mel- 
luw  soil  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench;  cover 
these  with  two  inches  of  soil;  then  spread  the 
mulch,  and  on  it  strew  the  fertilizer  evenly. 
This, as  we  belie  vepnsures  a  more  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  fertilizer.  The  oat  straw  should 
be  cut  into  two-inch,  lengths.  2.  We  publish 
the  R.  N.-Y.  w  hich  is  enough  for  us.  3.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  had  more  to  say  of  potatoes  and 
potato  culture  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  than  all  the  other  books  and  periodicals 
put  together ;  but  we  cannot  supply  back 
numbers. 

EXCRESCENCE  ON  AN  OX’S  JAW. 

C.  A.  C.,  Colfax,  IF.  T. — On  my  steer  an 
excrescence  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  has  grown 
within  a  month,  how  should  it  be  treated? 

Anb. — It  this  is  attached  to  the  bone,  it  is 
no  use  applying  any  outward  remedy.  Give 
one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  for 
two  or  three  months,  it  may  stop  the  disease, 
which  is  scrofulous;  it  has  done  so  within  the 
writer’s  knowledge;  but  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain.  Unless  stopped,  the  disease  will  in  time 
destroy  the  animal,  as  it  will  result  in  caries 
of  the  jaw,  and  loss  of  it.  If  the  disease  is 
not  stopped  in  three  months,  the  steer  should 
be  fatted  and  killed  before  the  disease  becomes 
any  worse, 


FEED  FOR  A  COLT,  ETC. 

J.  E.  M.,  Paterson,  N.  J.— What  is  the  best 
feed  for  colts  from  six  months  old  and  up¬ 
wards?  2.  After  the  birth  of  a  calf  my  eow- 
did  not  "clean,”  and  next  day  she  seemed  much 
fatigued,  slow  to  move,  and  laid  down  much 
of  the  time,  and  there  was  a  little  fever,  what 
should  have  been  the  treatment?  3.  Does  the 
Rural  kuow  of  a  well  bred  Norman  stallion 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this  place? 

Ans.— 1.  Clean  souudnats.  Begiu  with  one 
quart  daily  with  good  clean  hay  or  pasture, 
and  gradually  increase  the  grain  up  to  three 
quarts  daily  until  a  year  old.  2.  In  such  a 
ease  give  the  cow  a  mess  of  warm  oatmeal 
gruel  with  l1.?  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
dissolved  m  it,  three  times  a  day.  An  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  as  follows: 
One-half  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
one  ounce  of  savin  leaves  infused  in  one  pint 
of  hot  water;  skim  the  infusion  and  adminis¬ 
ter  wheu  milk-warm;  repeat  every  six  hours. 

3.  We  kuow  of  no  Norman  horse  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER  IN  A  MULE; 

A  BARREN  COW. 

W.  M.  B.,  Oayrollin,  Mo. — 1.  How  should  l 
treat  a  mule  that  urinates  with  difficulty  ?  The 
urine  is  thick  and  whitish  yellow.  2,  A  cow 
that  calved  over  IS  months  ago,  takes  the  bull 
every  20  to 21  days,  keeps  thin,  coarse  haired; 
but  has  a  good  appetite,  and  is  al  ways  ready 
to  lead  the  others  into  mischief.  She  doesn’t 
get  with  calf. 

Ans.— 1.  The  mule  istroubled  with  cystitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Give  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil,  aud  repeat  twice  in  the  following 
week.  Give  two  drams  of  carbonate  of  soda 
daily  in  scalded  oats  aud  linseed,  and  continue 
this  until  the  urine  becomes  clear  aud  health¬ 
ful.  If  it  is  not  changed  soon,  give  one  ounce 
of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  in  some  molasses,  once 
a  day,  until  the  trouble  ceases.  2,  Give  the 
cow  a  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  aud  afterwards 
feed  a  bran  mash  daily  with  half  an  ounce  of 
ealisaya  bark  finely  powdered  in  it.  Continue 
this  fora  month. 


Miscellaneous. 


C.  A.  7\,  Barely,  Neb. — 1.  The  hair  fulls  out 
on  the  head,  and  especially  about  the  eyes  of 
two  of  my  calves,  leaving  a  whitish  scab  that 
keeps  spreading;  what  is  it,  aud  what  is  the 
remedy?  2.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  "grubs”  on 
the  back  of  a  cow?  3.  What  should  be  the 
treatment  of  a  cow  after  calving  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  eject  the  uterus? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  a  parasitic  disease  for  which 
apply  the  remedy  advised  for  ring-worm  else¬ 
where.  2.  The  grub  is  the  lava  of  the  cattle 
gad  fly  CEstrus  bovis.  This  large  fly  attacks 
the  cattle  in  August  and  .September  or  even 
earlier,  darting  on  to  the  back  and  depositing 
an  egg  in  the  skin.  It  does  no  particular 
harm  and  the  grubs  will  work  themselves  out 
by  and  by  and  burrow  into  the  ground  to 
transform  into  a  chrysalis  or  pupa.  You  can 
squeeze  the  grubs  out  of  their  holes  now, and 
destroy  them.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
them,  but  by  keeping  the  cows  iu  the  stable. 
3.  Put  on  a  suitable  bandage  aud  keep  the 
cow  in  a  stall  with  the  hind  parts  raised.  In¬ 
ject  warm  water  and  one  ouuce  of  laudanum. 

A.  P.  It.,  Yorkeille,  Ohio,  wants,  by  mail, 
a  description  of  Northwestern  Arkansas, 
Southwestern  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Kansas, 
as  to  the  lay  of  the  country,  the  price  of  laud, 
the  healthfuluess  of  the  section  for  man  and 
stock,  etc. 

Ans.— To  give  a  description  that  would  be 
worth  anything  to  an  intending  settler  would 
occupy  hours  in  hunting  up  the  information 
and  writing  it  out.  We  are  very  sorry  indeed 
that  we  caunot  6pare  the  time  to  oblige  our 
friend;  but  we  advise  him  to  apply  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  secretaries  of  the  State  Boards 
of  Agriculture  at  Jefferson,  Mo.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  There  are 
pamphlets  published  especially  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  emigrants  thintiug  of  settling  iu  each 
or  any  part  of  each  of  these  states,  and  doubt¬ 
less  these  will  be  furnished  by  the  above  gentle¬ 
men. 

W,  P,  L.,  Bedford  Co.,  Va. — 1.  What  is 
the  analysis  of  tobacco  waste?  2,  Also  of 
fish  scrap?  * 

Ans. — 1.  This  contains  from  15  to  27  per 
cent  of  ash.  With  an  average  of  20  per  cent  of 
ashes  the  analysis  is  about  as  folio  ws :  u  itrogeu , 
'6}4  P'er  cent;  potash,  5  per  cent;  phosphoric 
acid,  1.2  per  cent,  and  lime,  7 \4  per  cent.  2. 
If  well  dried,  it  averages  about  7.25  per  cent 
of  ammoniu,  and  about  3.83  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid,  aud  about  2J</  per  cent 
of  iusoluble  phosphoric  acid. 

D,  G.  B„  Ella,  Wis — 1.  On  the  hindleg 
joint  of  iay  three-year  old  mare  there  is  a 
puff;  what  will  cure  it?  2.  How  should  a 
three-year-old  colt  that  kicks  the  other  horses 
be  treated?  3.  Will  the  straw  of  very  smutty 
wheat  have  any  bad  effect  on  cattle  or  horses? 

Ans. — 1,  The  puff  is  a  bog  spavin  aud  had 


better  be  left  alone;  if  it  is  removed,  it  will  . 
soon  return  again.  It  will  not  hurt  the  horse. 

2.  Such  a  horse  should  be  kept  in  a  stall  by 
himself.  3.  Not  unless  it  is  fed  to  them,  when 
it.  will  be  dangerous  at  the  least.  If  used  for 
litter,  the  manure  should  not  be  used  for 
grain,  as  it  will  simply  sow  smut  for  another 
crop. 

C.  B.,  States  Center,  Kansas.— 1.  Do  any  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  Kausas  possess  medicinal 
value?  2.  Can  mucilage  be  made  from  glue, 
and  if  so,  how  ?  3.  How  many  cockerels  should 
be  allowed  to  100  hens? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes;  lots  of  them.  2.  Mucilage  is 
made  either  from  gum  arable  or  dextrine  us¬ 
ually.  Glue  can  be  melted  very  thick  with 
water,  aud  then  thinned  with  strong  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid,  and  be  thus  kept  liquid.  3  For 
egg  production  none;  in  fact  they  are  a  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  better  to  sort  out  from  10  to  20 
model  heus  and  put  a  cock  with  these,  and  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  two  good  ones  and  change  them 
every  three  days,  having  only  one  at  a  time. 

A.  T.,  Beatty's  Station,  Pa.— 1  How  mauy 
bushels  of  coal  and  wood  ashes  may  be  applied 
to  wheat  next  Fall.  Would  the  mixture  make 
a  good  top-dressing  to  be  sown  on  wheat  this 
Spring?  2.  Who  sells  the  Cream  of  the  Field 
Potato? 

Ans.— Unless  there  is  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  wood  ashes  in  your  coal  ashes  than 
is  usually  the  case,  it  would  uot  pay  you  to 
drill  them  iu  the  land  with  your  wheat.  You 
may  sow  as  many  bushels  as  you  ehooee  to  the 
acre — 100  or  more.  2.  A.  Williams,  Homer, 
N.  Y.  Do  not  know  the  price. 

A.  J.  B.,  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y, — 1.  What  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing  Johnson  Grass  in  this 
section?  2.  Is  hen  mannre  injured  by  mixing 
it  with  unleached  wood  ashes? 

Ans. — 1.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
order.  2.  The  ashes  will  liberate  the  nitrogen 
in  the  manure,  so  that  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  element  in  the  dung  will  escape. 
This  will  occur  most  rapidly  if  the  dung  is  wet, 
or  even  moist.  Ashes  may,  however,  be  mixed 
with  dry  dung  just  before  application  to  the 
soil,  as  the  earth  will  absorb  the  escaping  ni¬ 
trogen. 

S.  S.  C.,  Warren,  Pa.— Will  a  black,  alluvial 
bottom,  that  was  very  heavily  manured  last 
Fall  with  tanners’  fleshings,  hide  trimmings, 
hair,  etc. ,  plowed  in,  be  in  good  condition  for 
gardening  in  the  Spring  without  further 
manure? 

Ans. — We  think  there  will  be  but  very  little 
change  in  the  application  during  Winter,  and 
unless  the  laud  was  rich  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  before  the  application,  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  very  satisfactory  results,  especially  on 
early  crops. 

IF.  B.  T.,  Round  Knob,  N.  C— What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  general  gardening  where 
barnyard  manure  is  scarce? 

Ans.  —One  that  contaius  the  three  indispens¬ 
able  elements  of  all  plant  growth— one  con. 
taining  from  tlvetoniue  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  from  three  to  eight  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash,  but  this  should  be  varied  according  as  the 
soil  is  light  or  heavy. 

It.  a.,  Franklinseille,  Pa.— 1.  Is  the  Clark 
Cove  Guauo  Co.  reliable,  and  are  their  goods 
first-class?  2.  From  whom  can  the  Kentucky 
corn  be  obtained? 

Ans.— The  Clark  Cove  Co.  is  reported  to  be 
reliable.  Their  fertilizers  have  a  fair  reputa¬ 
tion.  2.  FrornC.  Troll  &  Co,  Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  Be  G.,  Wanaque,  N.  J.—A  young  mare 
of  mine  had  the  distemper  last  Bpring,  and 
now  her  left  hiud  leg  is  swollen  until  it  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  other.  Bhe  eats  well  and 
is  otherwise  apparently  in  excellent  health; 
what,  is  the  cause  of  the  swollen  leg? 

Ans. — It  is  a  case  of  anasarca,  described  in 
the  Rural  of  March  14. 

J.  I).  IE,  Raleigh, N.  C.— What  works  treat 
of  cranberry  culture? 

Ans  — Eastwood  ou  the  Cranberry ,75 cents; 
Cranberry  Culture,  by  White,  8125.  The 
subject  is  also  more  or  less  fully  treated  in  the 
different  works  ou  smull  fruit  culture. 

E.  F.  V.,  Weave rviUe,  N.  F.  — Is  "Slug 
Shot”  good  for  the  cabbage  worm? 

Ans. — Yes;  but  during  the  year  we  have 
given  recipes,  not  poisonous,  that  would  prove 
equally  efficacious. 

J,  W,  McC,,  Forney,  Texas. — Where  caul 
procure  the  seed  of  the  genuine  Liberian  cane  ? 

Ans. — It  is  sold  by  most  of  the  large  seed 
firms  whose  catalogues  are  "noticed”  iu  the 
Rural.  J.  M.  Thor  barn,  15  John  8t.,  N.  Y., 
sells  it  at  from  12  to  15  cents  a  pound,  accord- 
to  the  quantity  ordered. 

L.  V,  S.,  Watertown,  Dak. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  seed  of  the  Potentate  and  Bouauza 
Potatoes?  2.  is  it  profitable  to  cook  food  for 
hogs? 

Ans.— 1.  Frank  Ford  &  Bon,  Ravenna,  O. 
2.  Where  labor  and  fuel  are  cheap,  it  would 
often  pay;  but  not  otherwise. 


W.  J  P.,  Leadmlle,  Col.—  1.  Being  iu  the 
gardening  business  with  no  competition,  will 
it  pay  to  haul  ^slaughter  house  offal  three 
miles  to  be  used  as  manure?  2.  Are  bone 
ashes  that  have,  laid  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  year  good  for  laud  f 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  if  not  too  largely  composed 
of  water.  The  offal  should  be  worked  into 
the  surface  soil,  though  it  would  be  better  if 
composted  with  stable  manure  or  rich  earth. 
2.  Yes,  make  them  as  tine  as  possible  and  put 
on  plenty.  This  bone  would  be  splendid  to 
add  to  the  above  compost. 

C.  S.,  Ashland,  Neb. — Where  can  I  get 
crude  petroleum  suitable  for  making  a 
“paint”? 

Ans. — Of  Barstow  &  Whitelaw,  or  Walter 
H.  Blackie,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  II.  IF.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Where  can  I  get 
Japan  Persimmons? 

Ans. — From  P.  J.  Berckmau,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Walter  S.  Ball,  Thornton,  Itid. ,  wants  to 
know  where  he  can  get  fowls  and  eggs  of  the 
Eruiiuettes  breed  of  poultry.  Those  who  have 
them  should  write  to  him,  aud  advertise  in  the 
Rural,  for  their  own  advantage  and  the 
benebt  of  others. 


DISCUSSION. 

W.  H.  S..  Rosefield,  Ill.— I  see  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  February  7,  under  the  heading  of 
Ruralism  oi  Rural  Life  Notes,  several  articles 
contributed  by  H.  H.  among  which  is  an  art¬ 
icle  discussing  the  price  of  flour.  I  am  sure 
if  he  looks  into  the  subject  a  little  closer  he 
will  find  that  the  millers  of  the  United  States 
are  not  getting  very  rich  from  the  present 
state  of  the  flour  trade.  Taking  the  Minneso¬ 
ta  Mills  for  a  basis  to  figure  from,  it  takes  more 
than  live  bushels  of  wheat  (as  wheat  is  market¬ 
ed)  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  it  also  costs 
more  than  the  bran  and  middlings  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it,  as  tbe  bran  is  not  worth  as  much  by 
one  halt  iu  Minnesota  as  it  is  anywhere  in 
New  York.  Then  the  expenses  of  shipping  aud 
commissions  are  small  items  as  the'  grocers 
and  retail  dealers  do  not  handle  the  flour  for 
less  than  81  per  barrel.  Moreover,  the  whole¬ 
sale  commission  merchant  does  not  work  for 
less  than  five  per  ceut,  while  the  freight  will 
use  up  at  least  81  per  barrel  more.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  milling  is  also  uttended  with  a 
very  large  outlay  of  money,  as  a  mill  capable 
of  turning  out  200  barrels  in  24  hours  cannot 
be  put  in  running  order  fur  less  than  830,000; 
then  again,  the  capital  iu  vested  in  the  business 
must  be  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  flour 
the  miller  ships  until  it  is  sold  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealer  or  commission  man,  no  matter  if 
it  takes  one  week  or  one  year  for  him  to  make 
a  sale.  Taking  all  these  tbiugs  in  considera¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  flour  at  all 
exorbitant  ou  the  Hudson.  I  am  uot  in  the 
milling  busiuess  at  present;  but  I  was  ident) 
lied  with  it  more  or  less  since  1805  until  four 
years  ago  wheu  I  fouud  it  necessary  to  quit 
ou  account  of  the  business  not  being  remun¬ 
erative  enough  to  justify  the  necessary  outlay 
of  the  new  process  or  roller  system  of  milling. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  extra  profit  for  mak¬ 
ing  flour  at  the  present  time,  the  mill  owners 
need  it  more  than  any  class  of  business  men 
iu  the  United  States. 

P.  McG.,  Excelsior,  Minn.— In  the  Rural 
for  March  7,  (page  150)  I  see  an  article  with 
the  heading:  Gapes  and  Earthworms.  When 
a  boy  at  home  I  bad  the  care  of  poultry; 
but  uo  gapes  was  seen  in  the  flock  until  a 
full -gi own  cock  was  introduced  from  a  flock 
that  was  subject  to  the  gapes.  The  cock  him¬ 
self  uppe<»rrd  healthy,  hut  fully  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  chicks  that  showed  his  blood  died  of 
the  gapes,  ami,  for  years,  not  one  was  affected 
that  showed  none  of  bis  blood.  All  alike  had 
access  to  ungle  aud  all  other  worms.  Later 
in  life  1  lived  in  Illinois,  got  my  stock  from 
flocks  not  so  infested,  and  never  a  chick  was 
affected,  and  there  too  were  plenty  of  earth 
or  ungle  worms,  hut  the  greatest  profusion  of 
earth  worms  is  right  Jn  the  range  of  our  hens 
here,  and  yet  in  31  years  uot  u  chick  has  had 
the  gapes.  My  observation  is  that  the  gapes 
run  in  certain  families  of  chickens,  the  same 
as  consumption  in  human  families— a  weak¬ 
ness  iuherited.  We  meet  with  wild  theories 
iu  almost  all  journuls,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
late,  each  claiming  to  be  some  new  scientific 
discovery  without  dutu  of  facts  to  sustain  it. 

Communications  Rkokivad  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  March  28. 1885. 

T.  S.  K.-R.  M.— B.  I.  11.  A.  B.  A.-E.  W.  M— J.F.  G. 
— R.  C,  S-J.  L.  B.— W.  F.  B-E.  H.  H.-S.  C.  Robb, 
thunks.  — W,  F.  H.-M.  W.  F.- J.  J.  II.— D.  S.  G.-R. 
\%  F.— G.  W.  Grunt,  tbuuks  for  corn.— E.  C.-J.  B.— 
J.  C.  P. -B.  B.-C.J.  B.-W.  F.- J.  L.  B.— W.  A.  S.- 
E.  F.  V.-W.  H.  N.-J.  H.  F.-O.  L.  B.— L.  S.  Fife, 
thanks.  We  shall  en-leovor  to  tost  It.— C  H,  W.— 
J.  P.  B.,  thanks.  -E.  P.  P.-8.  8.C.-W.  K.  K.-W.  J.- 

I.  S.-J.  D.  A,-T.  T  L.-C.  C.  W.,  thanks.- A.  T.-H. 
A.  R.— L  L.— E.  W.-T.  T.  L  — T,  H.  II.- J.  O.  C.— 

J.  H.— J.S.  -  J.  M.  H.— P.  M.  A.— C.  A.  G.— A.  M.  S.— C 
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tftfWEARLY 


trade 

MARK 
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®tm i,  £tt&$  and  giant*. 


Tie  Oldest  EstiisM  M  Horn  is  New  Yerl 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


BURPEE’S  seeds mavm 

DU  In  EE  O  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1885 

Will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  write  for  It  It  is  a  Iln  iidsnme  Rook  of  1 20  pages.  hundreds  of 
beautiful  new  illustrations,  two  Colored  Elutes,  and  tells  all  about,  the  le  st  Farm  and  Garden 


SEEDS 


beautiful  new  illustrations,  t  wo  Colored 


and  tells  all  about  the 


•arm  and  Gnrden 


Seeds,  including  IMPORTANT  Novelties  of  Real  Merit.  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners,  and 
Planters  who  want  the  BEST  SKKDM  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES  Bond  address  on  a  postal  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


550000  CRAPE  VINES 

80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia.  IV.  Y. 


OUR  FARMS 

growing  of  Seeds,  and  cultivated 
by  ourselves,  comprise  over  a  g&yj 

1,500  ACRES 


^  P  ft  UB  *'*  rs  nifo,  is 

C  C  W  l  ^ "  piT^'or  Al  u  rket'or 

Supplied  in  any  quantity,  to  Family  tinrtlen. 

mja  Dealers.  Market  ttnrdenere.  or  “  Put  up  in  sealed  packages,  of  1  pirn 

Private  Families,  by  mnil  or  otherwise,  ,  and  lj  (lint .  and  in  lead  sealed  bags  of  1  bushel 

s  _  halves,  quarters  and  eighths.  no  charge  for  bags  and 

—  _  ...  _  _  _  r-  /m-  nr  ■  n  SI  a  settling.  The  bags  are  nl  «« I  f(nlh, to  dis- 

B  E  W  ARE  O'DECcrTIUN  !  |  tinguSh  tbmu  from  imitation  and  spurious  stock. 

certaiis<t(j  cet  LANDRETHS’  genuine  SEEDS 

from  Denlers  demand  them  in  otir  original  wen  leal  imekatte*.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  (i  inlim  Seeds  palmed  otf  annually  upon  the  pul, lie  ns  l.AN  Oil ET IIS',  which  »«  never  sup¬ 
plied  \  line,  Fraud  upon  the  public.  I.nndri-lltr,’  Rural  Krgistrr  and  Almanac.  con- 

log  nr,  on  apidicufion.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS 

GROWERS"!  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE  GARDEN  SEEDS 


1  ^  The  Olal  Reliable  stock 

f—’~  y  introduced  ».nd  named  by 
a V  V^*  r*1  ' W-,  us  <12  >  i'll  rs  Itxo,  is 

lal , r. Fy J  unquestionably  thabetf 

V'---.  Pea  for  Market  or 

up  in  soiled  packages.  of  1  pint 
and  'j  pint ,  and  in  lead  sealed  have  of  1  bushel, 
hnlvea,  quarter-  and  eighths.  no  charge  fur  bags  and 
sealing.  The  bags  are  of  n«i  Oi tfi/n  tv., /ft,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  imitation  and  spurious  stock. 


LANDRETHS’  ill  SEEDS 


Warranted  to«Crow 


*  SEED  , 

SATaloG^I 


or  order  refilled  gl  ut  is.  1  have  sold  vegetable  and  llower 
seed  to  over  a  million  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  some  are  your  neighbors,  if  so  ask 
them  whether  ihey  ure  reliable.  Mr.  Thomas  Hcnshall  of 
Troy.K  iiiras, write  -  tue:  “‘For  26  y«*r»  I  have dealt  with 
you.  1  have  lived  ill  Iowa.  Missouri.  Colorado,  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  und  uo  matter  what  the  soil  or  climate,  the  result 
was  always  the  same,  to  w it r«Ug!ou*ly  honeil 
and  good"  This  Is  the  kind  of  seed  I  raise  and  >,  ||.  The 
Iluhtiard  and  Marblehead  Squash.  Marblehead 
Corn,  Marhleheiid  t  ablmge*.  Ohio  Potato.  Eclipse 
Beet,  are  some  ul  lie-  vegel  ..f  which  1  W  as  tile  original  in¬ 
troducer.  A  Fair  w  ith  ti'io  in  premiums.  See  iny  catalogue, free  to  all. 

J  A  ill  ES  j.  U,  GHRHOIC  V .  'Seed  Grower),  Marblehead.  Mass 


NIAGARAS 

have  been  planted  in  all  parU  ol  the  country,  have 
proved  a  suectssa  everywhere  and  to  be  the  most  val¬ 
uable  variety  in  eultivntiun.  2  year  old  vines  of  this 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 
/'"S  T~N  A  1  N  T- N  are  now  ottered  for  the 
I  -r  L A  | — *  H  first  time  at  the  low 
' — *  I  VI  I--L  I  -J  price  of $2.00  each  by 
mail  post  paid.  Wo  hold  tho  entire  *b»‘k  of  this 
grape :  none  having  ever  before  been  sold  with  the 
privilege  of  propagation  therefrom. 

I  rnVT  J  1  o  can  now  be  obtained  only 
w  I  H  direct  ly  from  US  or  our 

v  -LAN  J — <  L-  -/.uti.hnrixed  turonts.  Order 
your  vines  NOW  before  stock  is  exhausted.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  the  Solo  Owners. 

NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  Lockporl,  N.  Y. 


E  V  E  H  V 

“  NIAGARA” 
VINE* 

Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


TRADE  MARK 

St  amped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


Splendid 

Ever  Blooming 


ROSES. 


Fifteen  Sorts  for  Only  $1.00, 


Or  10  Hvhrid  Prr,  Robe*,  Jt.oc* ;  or  n  Moss  Rose*  f i.oo ;  or  5  Hardy  CilmbTns  and 
5  Hybrid  Her  Ru&es.  fi.ov,  or  1  t  Single  Geranium  n,  $i..o;  or  l-I  D*>uMe  Ger* 
arm  uu<.  $100  ;  or  1  0  Silver  in.!  iVtlCtin  TivCoIo*  Gotfitiium-  fi.-v  ;  or  tt  Single, 
*•  L»  "iU  <  And  2-  Sc  cate  J  Geraniums  %}#c:  or  1^  Chrvtiiufieuiutus.  fj. or  7 
ru£*r-Lv<«t-*  .uni  T  Gladioli,  |i  Cw.  All  Nircny  plants  fv>f  iimntdf.irr-  dowering.  r.n  li 
lAbcIctl,  delivered  lately  krinaii.  Cliofr'c  Xrw  Rovrs.uvJ  vtk<r  plants  »»ivc«  aw  a/ 
*ilh  CAfh  $i.i$  otv?r,  A  Urjc  slid  *l<“C*nt  CulifN.ti»>n  ol  imv.-tlUunuf,  plants  .it 
io  ct s.  each,  purvUa-i^rA  tlmicr.  THE  HOME  FT.OKIST.—  F  r  ®tuit'.*urs, 
trcii*.  «*trarly  inAnAginf  Rc»vr?s.  !‘uchiia>.  Callai.  HellniropTN,  )vif%.  Violets 
and  200  other  plants.  iTiilcdmc  Atiuuals. etc..  In f*e  G  »* j^n.NV  Indow  and  Conser¬ 
vatory.  H.sw  i'  oropAuat'  fr^m  Cutting.  Sred.  **?r.  lG.T»e»s  in  Winter.  Work 
for  tAfh  wi?fk,  ete.  JVartlral.  Vliror  tis.  Orl  'tUAl,  IlliiKiratvH,  Cmaoli’N*  Rdifors,  Awlt^jrs  sod  Florist's  coin* 

ni-n  lit.  A l »on t  1*1)0  JA  HJ|  tk  71  M  /\  ACPCD  TI,r  'HIOMK  ndllU^Tw^iven  away.  On  all 
p\;p-s,  cloth  fi  oj.  AIV1  AXal  llvi  KJ  ■  ■  El  W\  orders  for  Plantx  »n  l  S<  Is  .rnioummj;  to  |6.oo, 

<»r  upwards,  f  will  nd»i  gratis  a  copy  of  thn  **Tloiuo  Florist  "  the  price  of  winch  is  ^l.AO.  4*19.  /^r  °ur 

Large  and  Hands^mt^y  Illustrated  Catalogue %  PLANTS  and  SL  UTS,  *r  Cato  l  '*jut  FREE, 

Address,  CHARLES  A.  REESER/Hnnisfallen  Greenhouse,  Springfield,*  Ohio. 


Alao  other  Small  Fruit*,  aud  nil 
nlil  and  new  varieties  of 
flrnpc'H.  Extra  Quality  War- 
rant.'O  line  Ghoap liy  mail.  Low 
rate  to  diialun,  Agmita  wanted. 


VINES 


Urarral  Agvnl  fur  ihr  XIHV  WHITE  (iUAI'K 

NIAGARA 


THE  LA  BURST  STOCK  IN’ 
AMRKIC  V.  Brice*  Reduced. 
UIuhI ruled  Cutulogue  FKKF.. 

T.S.  HUBBARD 


EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

every  FARMER  should  plants  package  of  h'X  I'li  A  EARLY  ORANUE  SWEET  VORN, 
the  most  productive  ami  delicious  large  size  Early  Sweet  Cora  in  cultivation.  A  triul  puektige 
will  convince  you  thttf  it  is  ail  we  claim  for  it.  Scud  10  cents  and  receive  a  package  l>v  return 
•“■‘l-  Al1  purchasers  will  receive  a  copy  of  our  New  Catalogue,  eoutaiuiug  a  rare  list  of  Yalu 
able  Vegetable  und  Flower  Seed  Novelties  uever  before  offered.  Address 

t  HOVEY  &  CO.,  16  South  Maiket  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


RASPBERRY  MARLBORO, 
GOOSEBERRY  INDUSTRY, 
GRAPE  NIAGARA. 


Circulars  giving  full  description  and  prices,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  Gooseberry  free. 

KLLWaNLEK  <*  BA  It  BY- 
Mt.  Hope  Nurserieu.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

spring  planting,  asst 

Japanese  Maples,  and  other  choice  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums.  Also  the  best 
Fruits.  New  Catalogue  of  Novelties  and  Specialties 
free  Also  Linden’s  Catalogue  of  Pa  .ms.  Ferns,  Or¬ 
chids,  &c.  FRRO.  W.  K.FL8F.Y. 

208  Brandway,  New  York. 


8EEB  POTATOES. — Best  varieties, old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  K.  Weld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Ingleslde, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Vines,  Trees,  etc. 

Acclimated  Stock  direct  from  the  grower  at  Farm- 
••r’a  Price*.  Cleveland’s  growth  of  Reas.  Catalogues 
free  JOHN  H.  IHYKRS, 

Ketch  uni’s  Corners,  Saratoga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

FINE 

APPLE  TREES 

FOR  SALE  BY 

GEORGE  ACHELIS, 

AVEST  C1IESTFK,  FA. 


(1R  i  P'R.  V  I~V  ES  of  oveP  1  on  lrin,,s-  Nl,r- 

'Il  AIIl  T  Ail  Coy  estabUshed  28  years. 
N  Delaware.  Concord,  Lady.  Euioire  "itare, 
Niagara.  Vergennca,  Hayes.  EaMy  Victor,  Ladv 
and  all  the  best  new  ami  old  varieties,  splendid 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FRKK. 

GEO.  W  CAMPBELL.  Delaware.  Ohio. 


SEEDS,  r.  CARROLL.  Wholesale  Seed  Merchant 
Specialties:  Kentucky  Blue  and  Orchard  Grais 
77  AND  7a  VV.  MAIN  STREET,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


EXTRA  CLBANED 

JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times.  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  • 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST. 

Formerly  Puslburgb.)  Selina.  Da  1 1  a*  Co..  Ala. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, SS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  both  new 
and  old.  at  reasonable  rales  Catalogues  free  Address 

1RVINL  ALLEN,  tsprlnglield.  illass. 


•  P.  8.  CABRAGB.  The  Bo«i  wEKD8  In  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  K.Ttt-i  inuhast.  La  Plume,  Pa. 


Unparalleled  Offer 

BUST  2  YR.  VINES.* 

Sample*,  Read  This,  rind  Remit  with  Order. 
Concords,  tt.10:  Cherry  Currants,  *1  iih  ail 

Hassell,  $i  Ilk  30  Agawan.  Vt.in:  300  James  Vick,  #l.w: 
73  Ohto,  $1.10  30  Salem.  *1.10;  300  Manchester,  gUO; 
H  Gregg,  *1.10:  SI  other  collections,  #L1J  each.  F.very- 
thlng  warraotdl  true  to  name  and  best  quality, 
carefully  packed  In  nioss  Address 

A.  8.  WATSON. 

\Ve«lfleld.  Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 

DO  P  C  P  IO-”“»?s*:$l 

K  I  I  ■■  1  QQj’sr  Ji.S.UO.prcjiaid.  Cat- 

ri  K  1  tl  1  il  alngue j'rc,  j.  L.  IHLI.ON, 

P  *  W  w  1  Florist.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALK  AT  THE 

NEW  CANAAN  NURSERY. 

The  Lurueat  and  Moat  Complete  Stock  ot 
Nl;  K8E  R  Y-GKOW  N 

TREES,  SHRDBS,  AND  VINES 

IN’  NEW  ENGLAND. 

2C0.000  Peach  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  very 
due,  and  grown  from  Tennessee  Pits. 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  with  choice  stock  and 
with  dispatch.  None  wanting  anything  in  our  Une 
need  fear  to  order  from  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaau,  Ct. 

FOR  S  A I .  E  —  lUD.Uihi  Ohto  Raspberry  Hants  of  my 
owngrowing.  Guaranteed  true  to  name.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Petkk  Ya.\  Dusks,  Newark,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL 

RAPE 

NURSERIES 


The  best  NRW  urul  01<I>  varieties,  including  Dola- 
vrare*  B rift N ton*  NIAGARA.  Duiin^s,  -lener- 
son,  Laily  >A  iiKhiiiRloui  .Tloore'p*  Karly,  Prni- 
liws.  PcK'kUnuloii*  vVu*  l.Kvi'i-y  Turiety  llaniy 
Trees  uud  i'autsj  s-vu!  for Cat-alosgiHL  AAliln'tw* 
\V.  ^  LITTL.K,  Koe hesier,  N  V. 


®For  I  vilt  for  trial  2S 

pap*.*r>  A'».  Scut*  growth 

\»*f  *SI,  *6  Cg  -Vmi  «rv|«  in  New 

Jjlnet  f«r  djf<*rrj.  Dbl  Rune 

»  &Atent>^  :  I»W. 

Jco/.,*  N^w  DM.  I. ilHu-'lia.  n  to/., 

IUI»  niibUftti  Lhf^tr  fl.  PhhX. 

f  IS  c>4t  1*1  l»k-.,  Ai  BquA  tteed; 
r  Verbena.  i*k»  wu».  mistd .  New 
au«i  Strip^I  lVtuuiav 

--  r**r.,  |)l»l  Fortu 

Inol  S  col.  All  above  A  vV  .  chottv  Vin.ts.  no  two 

Alike,  tmlv  .Vte,  i  ■  »rrft  SI. Cac  with  elc^  t  plate  of  Pink* 
in  N  col.,  jc,  or  acitk  .<  ium^»  pu/v>«  uyih  itnv  clioiiT) 
for  KV.,  */  in  »"  /.i*»  Bujr  fruui  liOOUH.L 

Seed  (irowrr.  imhrrst,  Sa»».  iMul  ett  *"  rc  to  grow 


FRANK  S.  PLATT’S 


Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

AND  OTHER  NOVELTIES. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 

Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


HOVEY  TOMATO. 
Pronounced  by  competent  judges  m  Che  finest  To¬ 
mato  yet  produced.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  says  It 
is  a  “beauty."  Send  for  circular. 

C.  f»l.  HOVEY  &  ro.. 

21  South  iRarket  8lreet-  Bouton. 

Catalogue  ready  Mareh  15. 


WE  LCD  TIE  OATS. -In  hags  of  three  i.ushels, 
81  per  liushcl  White  Sctioem-B,  in  bogs  of  2}t  bushels 
75  cents  per  bushel.  Baes  25  cents  each. 

J.  TALCOTT  dk  SON.  Home,  N  Y. 


SaLESSIES  Wauled  by  the  introducers  or  Raneo- 
cas  Raspberry.  R  G.  Phase  *  Cu.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  pal  l  The  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  of  a  Full  Line  of  Fruits*  Ornamentals. 

THENEW iARlY WHITE  GRAPES 

Empire  State, 

Forwhlehwc  pnld  the  originator  84.000  in  cash, 
and  control  the  entire  stock,  Is  now  first  offered  to 
the  trude.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 
List.  LA  OSes. 

A  splendid  stock,  out  own  roots,  In  cellar,  one  and 
two  years,  at  low  rates. 

Clematis. 

Two  years:  strong:  a  large  assortment  of  varieties, 
bend  for  Price  Lists.  Address 
PRATT  II  If  Os..  iVuraerj/men,  Iiochriter,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES*.  Many  varieties,  choice  new  seed¬ 
lings.  fines!  quaJltv,  g'ear  ylelders,  no  equal  for 
beauty  or  earllness  now  known .  Also  Roses.  Sweet 
Corn.ior  flavor,  tenderness,  juicy,  sweet  aud  sugary, 
best  In  the  world  Ears  large  as  Stowell’s,  fit  for 
the  table  fit»  to  ss  days  from  planting,  and  will  please 
atl  sure.  Also  the  welcome  Oats  aud  the  new  Flower 
Cora,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  Alfred  Rose,  Penn  Yan, 


RURAL  BLUSH  POTATOES 

For  Sale  at  *1.50  per  bushel.  Sacks  tree. 

11.  P.  I'orey.  Yates  City,  Knox  Co.,  Ill. 


Dew  Berry  Plants  for  sale:  50  cents  each  or  $3 
perdozen.  A.  O  BLISs,  Cenrralia.  Va. 


Occno  ALL  TESTED 

U t lUu  TRIEtuNAME. 

\|LUUV  IMMENSE  STOCK. 

CATALOCUE.r,.r°2 

and  old  varieties,  full  descriptions,  profusely 
Illustrated.  Much  valuable  infor-  t  D  p  p 
tuation.  SENT  TO  ALL  APPLYING  ■  t  C 
Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Tree 3,  Small  Fruits  and  Vines. 

J.  CS  BVEKITT,  Lima.  Indiana. 

nmiyilQ  P|S<»A  RD1.  New  Purple  leaved  Dl  1 1 1| 
rnuiuid  sniONI,  New  Iron-clad  Ma«  '  LUi 

rin  hum  Plum.  Salome  Apple,  Marlboro  Raspberry 
Indiana  Strairlerm.  All  neir  and  hardy  Fruits  and 
Flowers.  Catalogues  free.  E.  \  .  Teas.  Dunrelth,  Ind. 

RANCOCAS,” 

The  most  PROODCTIVR,  HARD  Y.  EARLY' 

RED  RASPBERRY. 

GOOD  QLTALirY.  FINE  COLOR  CARRIES  WELL. 

A  GREAT  MARKET  BERRY. 

Should  be  planted  by  every  one.  Send  for  descrip 
tton  aud  terms.  >V.  H.  MOl'N.  Co-Introducer, 

Morrist  ille,  Pa. 

NE4V  EtRLY  WHITE  PRIZE  POTATO, 

and  Garden  Queen  Sweet  Corn.  *1$  In  Prizes. 
New  and  true  seeds.  Our  Tree  and  Plant  Annual 
free.  GEO,  H.  COLEI  N, 

Dalton,  Pa. 


“RIVALS  OF  THE  ROSE  ” 

C  BEAUTIFUL  EVES.3L00MING 

ARNATION  PINKS 

Fragrant,  Beautiful  and  Lasting: 

they  are  llie  flowers  par  excellence  for  boq.ietsand 
personal  decoration.  Catalogue  free. 

We  Mail  PI  .nt*  tafe’y  to  any  If.  J.  Postofice. 

SIX  SAMPLE  PLANTS  FOR  50  cts. 

CPO.  S.  WALES.  Pochester.  N.  Y. 


BERRY 

getting  late.  K.  H 


YrlASTS,  cheap  aDd  correct. 
.Marlboro  free  with  every  order. 
Ni«Bar»iGrapeand  <*IL  Send  for 
.’•Berry  Lent  "  Don’t  wait— ’tU 
E.  B.  Underbill,  Po’koepsle.  N.  Y. 


PYRAMID. Xl.lSan.ttJeo.  Peabody  \rbor- 
>  itaq  Kctiiii-qinrH- and  other  Evi  rvtwu  riH.tcit 
Cuttings,  by  theUW,  Um,  nr-Vuto.  s.Marl- 
boro  ana  liam  urn.  Raspbernr  anduthbr  small 
X*>uit  Plants.  Ormiiiient u Lnivl  ¥'  •  -•  IV--'.  Kntp- 
Yinrx.Atpara'iM  Roots.etf.  >1*  P.Hu'iiur.Bl.H.ulj  VJ 


POQCQ  by  mail 

r\  t  for  .".be.  t "  for  #  t . 

"  CataUqrue  Free. 

W  M.  B.  REED,  (  huiuhcrsbui'M,  Penna. 


SEEDS 


Are  1'I  KE.  RELIABLE,  and>UKK  to 
GROW. 

Price#  always  the  lowest  that. good  *eed<4 
can  be  sold  for. 

CAT  4  LOG  BE  FREE, 

comprising  a  list  of  everything  required  for 
the  Farm  aud  Garden. 

FRANK  ;S.  PLATT, 

NEW.  HA  YEN,  CONN. 
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and  writing,  will  do  much  to  purify  one’s 
conversation.  It  -would  pay  any  of  our 
present  subscribers  to  send  us  a  new  one, 
and  obtain  one  of  these  books  for  handy 
reference,  and  then  encourage  the  children 
to  study  it:  audit  might  not  harm  the 
older  people  to  take  an  occasional  look. 


area  under  spring  wheat  will  be  enlarged 
instead  of  being  decreased. 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  CLOUD. 


Queen  Victoria  has  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  callimr  out  the  reserves  and  mi¬ 
litia  for  permanet  service.  This  order, 
issued  for  the  first  time  since  the  great 
Indian  mutiny  of  ’57,  summons  to  camp 
artisan,  plowman  and  labore?  from  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom;  forces  to  the  field  the  mechanic 
from  the  workshop,  and  the  clerk  from 
the  office  in  the  cities;  breaks  up  families 
and  causes  much  private  distress  and 
lamentation,  drowned  by  the  uproar  of 
public  rejoicings  and  warlike  exultation ; 
for  although  England  may  Ire  a  “nation 
of  shop-keepers”  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  when  the  honor  of  the  country, 
and  especially  its  commercial  interests  are 
concerned,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
“shop-keepers”  become  enthusiastic  and 
formidable  soldiers. 

The  army  reserve  called  into  permanent 
service  has  a  nominal  strength  of  47,250 
men,  and  an  available  strength  of  44,503, 
by  the  latest  returns.  The  nominal 
strength  of  the  militia  is  nearly  142  000 
men  of  all  ranks;  but  75,000  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  as  many  as  could  be  depended  on 
for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  for 
garrison  duty.  The  active  service  of 
these  would  permit  the  withdrawal  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  regular  army  for 
duty  in  the  field.  Recruiting  is  in  full 
blast  in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  military  and  naval 
workshops  are  full  of  turmoil  and  activ¬ 
ity  by  day  and  night.  Contracts  are  being 
made,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  nnst  other  parts  of  the  -world  also, 
for  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  army  and 
navy.  The  newspapers  and  public  speak¬ 
ers  have  become  fervidly  patriotic  and 
hotly  belligerent.  Jingoism  is  abroad 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  the 
glorious  deeds  of  military  prowess  of  Eng- 
land  in  the  past,  are  exultantly  recalled, 
while  those  in  the  future  are  loudly  fore¬ 
told.  The  war  fever  is  raging,  and 
Russia-phobia  is  rampant. 

Throughout  the  British  iBles,  “Will 
there  be  war  or  peace  with  Russia  ?”  is 
the  absorbing  question,  and  the  interest 
in  it  extends  to  every  civilized  land.  In 
her  constant  march  of  conquest,  Russia 
has  at  length  reached  the  confines  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  on  the  other  side  of  which  li«'s 
the  teeming  empire  of  British  India.  It 
has  long  been  regarded  as  certain  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Muscovite  and  Saxon 
would  engage  in  tertiblc  conflict  for  the 
possession  of  the  fabulous  wealth  and  the 
actual  enormous  resources  of  India. 
Every  ad  vance  of  the  former  to  the  east 
and  of  the  latter  to  the  north  in  Asia, 
brought,  both  closer  to  the  place  and  time 
of  conflict.  The  recent  conquest  of  Merv 
by  the  Russians,  aDd  ot  Afghanistan  by 
the  British,  has  brought,  the  two  hostile 
forces  face  to  face  across  the  Afghan  fron¬ 
tier. 

The  matter  in  dispute  at  present  is  the 
line  of  this  frontier.  Russia  claims  that 
the  boundary  of  her  recent  acquisition 
Merv,  extends  south  as  far  as  Pendjeb, 
while  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  as  the 
mouth-piece  of  Great  Britan,  maintains 
that  his  territory  stretches  considerably  to 
the  north  of  that  point.  Herat,  however, 
about  100  miles  to  the  south  of  Pendjeb, 
a  strongly  fortified  town  and  one  of  the 
gateways  on  the  road  for  a  Russian  army 
on  its  march  to  India,  is  the  real  objective 
point,  of  both  parties.  Both  feel  that  the 
struggle  must  come  some  day.and  that  that 
day  cannot  be  lone  deferred,  and  each  is 
pondering  whether  the  present  moment  is 
not  the  most  propitious.if  not  on  account 
of  her  own  strength, at  any  rate  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  her  opponent.. 

The  English  army  is  a  mere  handful  in 
comparison  with  innumerable  legions  of 
Russia;  but  it  is  well  organized,  and  from 
75,000  to  100.000  effective  men  can  be  put 
into  the  field  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
Ameer,  subsidized  by  English  gold, 
promises  75,000  native  troops,  which  will 
be  at  once  available.  At  least  50.000 
India  troops  can  be  immediately  pushed 
to  the  front,  and  in  case  of  emergency  an 
enormous  army  of  Sepoys  eould  be  readily 
raised  from  the  250,000.000  inhabitants  of 
India,  many  sections  of  which  are  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  races  famous  for  their  belligcrt  nt 
qualities  from  time  immemorial.  The 
English  colonies,  too,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  never  see  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try  hard-pressed  without  hastening  to  her 
assistance.  But,  above  all.  England  has 
an  abundance  of  the  “sinews  of  war,” 
whereas  Russia  is  already  nearly  bank¬ 
rupt. 

The  Russian  army  though  imposing  on 
paper,  is  not  very  formidable  in  tbe  field, 
judging  by  the  display  made  during  the 


Turko-Russian  war  in  1876,  when  the 
Minister  of  War  engaged  to  put  350,000 
men  across  the  Pruth  and  150,000  into 
Armenia  during  the  first  three  months, 
but  was  unable  to  send  more  than  170.000 
men  to  Bessarabia  and  less  than  100.000 
to  Asia  within  the  promised  time;  and 
the  difficulties  of  transporting  men  and 
“materials”  to  Afghanistan  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater  than  to  the  scenes  of  hostil¬ 
ities  during  the  Turkish  war. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  decided  before  the  Rural  will 
again  visit,  its  readers.  This  morning’s 
cable  tells  us  England  has  sent  an  ultima¬ 
tum  to  Russia  demanding  an  answer  by 
next  Monday.  Russia  will  probably  pro¬ 
crastinate  to  permit  the  massing  of  her 
troops  on  the  Afghan  frontier:  but  a  few 
days  at  most  will  decide  the  matter. 
American  farmers  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  war, ns  a  largely  increased  demand 
would  arise  abroad  for  tbeir  products. 
Already  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have 
contracted  to  furnish  5.400,000  pounds  of 
canned  meats  to  the  British  Government, 
and  the  Fairbank  Canning  Company  last 
Tuesday  received  orders  for  3,800,000  ad¬ 
ditional  pounds.  Wheat  and  ether  agri¬ 
cultural  products  would  be  sure  to  rise  in 
price,  both  because  competition  with 
Russian  products  would  be  cut  off.  and  be¬ 
cause  the  energies  of  tbe  belligerents 
would  be  diverted  from  the  production  of 
food  to  the  slaughter  ot  food  producers. 


BREVITIES. 

Strawberries  and  raspberries  next. 

Dana’s  Hovev.  It  is  a  pear  that  all  should 
try. 

We  shall  not  plant  potatoes  this  year,  as  ve 
did  last,  on  April  7tb. 

Try  one  plant  of  Rosa  rugosa,  either  white 
or  rose  colored.  It  will  please  you. 

Read  tbe  catalogue  notices.  We  prepare 
them  faithfully  in  the  interests  of  our  readers. 

By  next,  week  we  shall  have  s^nt  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  present  seed  distribution  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  up  to  March  20. 

Perennial  Phlnxps— few  of  the  reader 
know  what  splendid  flowers  they  are — the 
improved  varieties. 

C,  C.  Warren,  of  Mobile  Co..  Ala.,  writes 
us  that  the  Le  Conte  and  Kieffer  Pears  are 
successes  with  him.  while  other  kinds  fail. 

Contented,  happy,  prosperous,  old  age  is 
hut  the  reasonable  fruit  of  the  seeds  of  tem¬ 
perance,  frugality,  and  industry  sown  in 
youth. 

Were  we  to  judge  the  next  wheat  crop  by 
our  plants  as  they  look  at  prespnf,  we  should 
advise  all  farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for 
higher  prices. 

We  are  glad  tosee  that  Ellwauger  &  Barry, 
in  their  new  catalogue  of  fruits,  have  adopted 
the  revised  nomenclature  of  the  American 
Pomologieal  Society.  We  hope  all  will  do 
the  same, 

Isn't  it  fairly  reasonable  that  society,  on 
which  rests  the  support  of  widow*  and  orphans, 
should  have  the  right  to  control  or  abolish  the 
bnsiuess  which  makes  three-fourths  of  all  the 
helpless  widows  and  orphans  of  the  land? 

Scores  of  those  321  presents  will  render 
your  work  more  valuable  by  enabling  you  to 
do  twice  as  much  in  the  same  time.  Have  you 
carefully  considered  this  matter,  aud  thought 
with  bow  little  effort  it  was  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  one? 

Wk  don’t  know  of  any  seedliug  plants  that 
will  interest  our  amateur  friends  more  than 
those  of  the  Coleus.  Seedlings  vary  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner,  and  the  seeds  germinate 
so  freely  that  we  urge  our  readers  to  sow 
them.  Most  catalogues  offer  the  seeds  fora 
trifling  price. 

The  children's  food  should  he  plaio.  simple, 
nutritious  and  wholesome,  lest  their  tastes  be 
vitiated  and  their  health  ruined.  It  is  fiius'ly 
important  that  their  reading  be  pure,  health¬ 
ful  aud  moral,  lest  their  minds  he  weakened 
aud  their  hearts  made  vile  Pound  minds  in 
sound  bodies  are  essential  to  perfect  manhood! 

If  you  see  a  farmer  who  has  a  thorough 
system  and  method  in  his  work,  you  mav  be 
sure  he  is  a  thinking  man  and  has  given  much 
thought  to  his  business  before  hand,  and  he  is 
almost  certain  of  success.  There  is  no  calling 
in  which  thought  uvuils  more  than  iu  the  til¬ 
lage  of  the  soil,  aud  the  management  of  the 
farm. 

In  making  butter,  wanking  is  better  fhau 
working  When  the  butter  grains  are  of  the 
size  of  raddisli  seeds,  draw  off  the  butter  milk 
aud  till  the  churn  with  cold  water,  stir  up  the 
butter  and  draw  off  and  replace  this  with 
cleau  water:  repeut  this  till  no  appearance  of 
butter  milk  is  seen,  and  your  butter  is  ready 
and  in  tbe  best  possible  condition  for  sailing. 

Have  you  a  Magnolia  glauca,  tbe  White 
Bay  or  Beaver  Tree,  though  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  sbrubf  There  arc  few  flowers  more 
fragrant  thau  those  which  it  bears  in  profusion 
iu  June,  just,  when  the  rose-bugs  abound.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  these  pests  prefer  the  buds 
and  flowers  of  tbe  White  Bay  to  those  of  al¬ 
most  any  other  plant,,  except,  it  may  be  a  few 
of  the  Spirreas.  Its  leaves  are  leathery,  persist¬ 
ent  and  beautiful. 

Wk  are  wondering  whether  our  half  acre  of 
potatoes  planted  ou  a  wretchedly  p  Kir  soil 
under  tbe  Rural’s  trench  system,  will  prove 
a  success  or  a  failure.  If  a  failure,  we  shall 
state  it  just  as  freely  as  if  it  prove  the  success 
for  which  we  have  hopes.  Iu  the  latter  case, 
we  shall  iuvite  all  of  our  readers  to  the  har¬ 
vest.  Iu  the  former  case  the  statement  of 
our  failure  will  end  the  matter.  We  are  glad 
that  many  of  our  readers  intend  to  try  our 
method.  We  wish  them  success. 


J.  S.  WOOD  W  AUD, 

Associate. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  4,  1885. 


It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we 
are  enabled  to  announce  to  our  readers 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  1885,  is  greater  than  for  any 
preceding  year,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
We  judge  that  few  farm  journals  can 
truthfully  make  the  same  statement.  We 
feel  under  many  obligations  to  those  of 
our  friends  who  have  so  generously  assist¬ 
ed  in  extending  the  R oral’s  circulation 
during  this  season  of  depression  and  low 
prices. 


Do  the  roots  of  potatoes  grow  above  or 
below  the  seed  pieces?  Do  the  lubers  form 
above  or  below  the  seed  pieces?  Where 
then  should  chemical  fertilizers,  or  ma¬ 
nures,  be  applied  — above  or  below  the 
seed  pieces? 


And  now,  good  readers,  remember  that 
the  next  special  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  present  an  Election  of  Small 
Fruits.  Experienced  growers  from  29 
States  and  Territories  have  expressed 
their  views  as  to  the  best  varieties. 


Again  we  say,  don’t  fail  to  plant  the 
Rural’s  crossed  varieties  of  corn  because 
the  kernels  seem  small  or  imperfect.  This 
corn  was  raised  on  poor  land  and  the 
emusculation  necessary  to  insure  crossing 
caused  many  imperfect,  ill-shapen  ears. 


Here  are  two  hired  men  on  the  farm. 
Both  are  industrious,  and  each  is  paid 
$15.00  and  his  board.  One  of  them  is 
oblivious  and  careless,  and  destroys  $10.00 
a  month.  The  other  is  attentive  and 
careful  and  saves  his  employer  $10.00  a 
month.  How  much  more  can  the  em¬ 
ployer  afford  to  pay  the  one  than  the 
other? 


From  an  experience  of  12  years  with 
Alcock’s  Spruce,  we  are  confident  that  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  evergreens  that 
can  be  planted.  It  is  so  thoroughly  hardy 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  that  we  should  say 
it  would  endure  the  climate  far  north. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  tree 
would  not  give  much  space  to  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce. 


Are  you  aware,  readers,  ‘that  the 
beautiful  Rose  of  Sharon  is  raised  from 
seeds  as  easily  as  a  cabbage,  and  that  the 
seedlings  vary  indefinitely?  Even  now 
seeds  of  this  autumn-blooming  shrub  may 
be  gathered  upon  tbe  bushes,  and,  if 
planted  at  once,  will  give  you  plants 
many  of  which  will  bloom  next  year. 


The  following  little  note  will  show  how 
well  the  Rural  pays  its  Canada  advertis¬ 
ing  patrons: 

“Hensall,  Ont.,  Canada. 

“Please  discontinue  my  advertisement  of 
seed  grain.  If  every  seed  grower  would  UBe 
your  columns,  there  would  be  less  stock  to 
carry  over  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
inquiries  I  have  received  is  something  wonder¬ 
ful.  ROBERT  BELL,  JR.” 

On  Tuesday,  March  24,  we  delivered  to 
the  post-office  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 
the  seeds  applied  for  by  our  Canadian  sub¬ 
scribers  up  to  March  18th.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  will  make  another  delivery  to 
the  same  office  of  the  balance  asked  for. 
The  Marlboro  Raspberries  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Bame  office  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  suitable  for  sending  the 
plants. 


The  use  ot  correct  language  is  an  ac¬ 
quirement  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  the 
habit  formed  in  youth  is  seldom  abandon¬ 
ed  later  in  life.  Hundreds  of  good  Eng¬ 
lish  words  are  outraged  in  their  pronunci¬ 
ation  or  use,  mostly  through  ignorance. 
The  possession  of  the  World’s  Cyclopedia 
and  the  careful  study  of  the  chapters  of 
“objectionable  words,”  “false  pronunci¬ 
ation”  and  common  errors  in  speaking 


Remember  that  the  newspapers  you 
admit  to  your  homes  are  read  and  tmsted 
bv  the  little  ones,  and  wield  an  influence 
for  good  or  evil  almost  omnipotent.  How 
very  important  then  that  each  one  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  it  contain 
anything  in  the  least  objectionable,  even 
though  it  be  but  an  advertisement  of  some 
lottery  scheme,  or  some  guessing  scheme 
or  some  game  iu  which  the  Bible  is  made 
tbe  basis  of  gain,  or  if  it  offers  something 
for  nothing,  banish  it  at  once,  as  you 
would  clothing  infected  with  some  loath¬ 
some  malady.  Moral  pollution  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  bodily  infection.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  what  our 
children  read ! 

■  - ■ - 

AREA  AND  CONDITION  OF  WINTER 

WHEAT. 

The  extent  of  land  to  be  sown  to  spring 
wheat  will  depend  largely  upon  the  area 
and  condition  of  the  winter  wheat  as  well 
as  upon  the  price  of  wheat  at  sowing 
time,  and,  still  more,  upon  the  prospects 
for  prices  next  harvest.  The  estimates  of 
shortage  in  the  area  of  the  present 
fall-sown  wheat  as  compared  with  that  of 
last  year,  according  to  various  views  of 
crop '  statisticians  aDd  Secretaries  of 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  vary  from 
12  to  50  per  cent,  but  probably  it  will  not 
exceed  15  per  cent.,  but  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  at  least  10  percent,  worse  than 
last  year,  so  that  from  present  indications 
there  should  he  a  shortage  of  from  100,- 
000,000  to  125,000.000  bushels  in  this 
year’s  winter  wheat  crop  as  compared 
with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  far  too  early 
yet,  however,  to  prophecy  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  as  to  what  the  next  harvest 
will  be. 

As  specimens  of  the  reports  from  vari¬ 
ous  quarters,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Virginia  estimates  the  acreage 
at  fully  10  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
while  the  crop  has  been  almost  destroyed 
by  wiDter-killing,  so  that  the  prospects 
are  worse  than  they  have  been  since  1860. 
In  Maryland  the  area  is  reported  to  be 
over  25  per  cent  less,  but  no  damage  is 
reported,  though  owing  to  haste  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  and  sowing  the  crop,  its 
condition  is  by  no  means  promising.  Our 
friend  Prof.  j.  W  Sanborn.  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  says  the  area  there  is  10  per  cent 
short;  but  little  damage  is  reported.  In 
Illinois  the  acreage  is  about  15  per  cent 
short;  but  as  the  ground  is  still  gen¬ 
erally  covered  with  snow,  nothing  can  yet 
be  said  with  certainty  about  its  condition. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Whirter,  of 
Tennessee,  says  the  acreage  is  fully  20  per 
cent,  short,  and  the  damage  by  freezing 
about  10  per  cent.  In  Kansas,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  area  is  30  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year,  some  of  the  largest  wheat¬ 
growing  countries  having  reduced  the 
acreage  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  low  prices  for  the  product. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  is  also  reported 
to  he  below  the  average,  though  it  is  a  trifle 
too  early  to  he  dogmatic  on  this  point. 
The  acreage  in  Kentucky  is  put  at  15  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year;  but  the  latest 
reports  make  the  condition  excellent, 
though  earlier  rumors  spoke  of  a  good  deal 
of  winter  killing  from  alternate  thawings 
and  freezings.  The  area  sown  in  New 
York  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
little  in  jur?  is  reported  from  winter-kill¬ 
ing.  Mr.  H.  H.  Young,  statistical  agent 
of  Minnesota,  says  that,  the  area  to  he 
sown  to  spring  wheat  will  probably  be  10 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year,  or  not  more 
than  2,500,000  acres. 

From  the  experience  of  the  past  eight 
or  nine  years,  we  are  disposed  to  take  a 
moderate  view  of  the  shortage  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  this  year 
as  compared  with  last.  The  area  is  prob¬ 
ably  15  percent,  less;  considerable  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done  by  winter  killing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter-wheat  area,  but  a  fine  April  may  re¬ 
pair  most  of  this;  it  is  entirely  too  early 
yet  to  predict  the  shortage  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  yield  of  winter  wheat,  as  compared 
with  last  year;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
less  than  75,000,000  bushels.  From  the 
recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  war  in  Europe  in  the  near  future; 
the  shortage  in  the  area  under  wheat  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  more  reason¬ 
able  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  world  yet  to  go  into  consumption,  it.  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  prices  of  wheat  next 
harvest  will|  be"  profitable  and  that  the 
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Bradley  Fertilizer  Co  .  26  East  Main  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  Eastern  branch  offices. 
—A  treatise  on  Bradley’s  supherphosphate  of 
lime  which  this  firm  has  sold  for  85  years. 
Though  thus  called,  it  is  a  complete  fertilizer; 
that  is,  it  contains  ammonia  and  potash  as 
well  as  phosphoric  acid.  The  firm  claims  to 
manufacture  and  to  sell  a  larger  amount  of 
fertilizers  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world, 
and  that  its  aim  has  ever  been  to  make  the 
best  commercial  fertilizer  that  could  be  put 
upon  the  market.  The  treatise  will  be  sent 
and  prices  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Mapks  Formula  Co.,  158  Front  St..,  New 
York. — We  have  now  a  catalogue  of  the  com¬ 
plete  manures  for  special  crops  and  general 
use  manufactured  by  this  enterprising  com¬ 
pany.  It  refers  in  one  part  to  the  objections 
which  may  justly  be  urged  against  the  use  of 
low-priced  manures.  They  rarely  supply  more 
than  one  or  two  valuable  ingredients. and  these 
necessarily  iu  limited  quantity.  They  necess¬ 
arily  also  contain  a  large  amount  of  “make¬ 
weight.”  The  cost  of  manufacturing  low- 
priced  fertilize rs  is  about  the  same  asof  those  of 
higher  grades.  The  handling  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  packages;  the  freight,  insurance  and 
commissions  to  dealers;  the  cost  of  freight, 
cartage  and  application  are  to  the  purchaser 
about  the  same.  Even,  therefore,  supposing 
that  a  $20  fertilizer  contains  just  half  of  the 
plaut  food  a  $40  fertilizer  contains,  it  is  plain 
that  the  purchaser  is  a  loser  by  using  it.  He 
had  better  purchase  half-a  ton  of  the  $40  ar¬ 
ticle  thau  a  full  ton  of  the  $20  manure.  If  we 
thoroughly  mix  balf-a-ton  of  the  $40  fertilizer 
with  balf-a-ton  of  muck,  the  proportions  of 
plant  food  will  remain  the  same;  the  quantity 
of  plaut  food,  however,  will  be  just  half  that 
of  the  ton  of  $40  fertilizer.  Now,  what  com¬ 
pensation  has  the  farmer  for  his  needless 
trou hie  and  expense?  If  a  farmer  were  sent 
for  the  doctor  in  haste,  and  there  were  two 
roads,  both  good,  but  one  just  twice  as  long  as 
the  other,  we  should  think  it  odd  if  he  chose 
the  mile  instead  of  the  half-mile.  The  case  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  $20  and  $40  fertilizers. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  of  .special  fertilizers, 
such  as  sulphate  of  potash,  superphosphate, 
blood,  etc.  If  one’s  land  needs  no  potash,  he 
is  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  if  be  apply  pot¬ 
ash  In  any  form.  It  is  the  same  with  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  To  return  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  in  question,  it  is  full  of  varied  and  val¬ 
uable  information  for  all  who  use  chemical 
fertilizers  of  any  bind.  Send  for  the  pamph¬ 
let  to  the  above  company.  It  will  be  for. 
warded  postpaid  to  any  of  our  readers. 

The  Birdsall  Advertiser,  by  the  Blrd- 
sall  Co,  Auburn,  N.  Y.— Avery  nicely  got- 
ten-up  circular,  illustrating  and  fully  describ¬ 
ing  the  engines,  etc.,  which  this  company 
manufactures.  Among  them  we  notice  both 
the  plain  portable  aud  the  traction  engines, 
th?  latter  so  constructed  that  in  going  up  aud 
down  hill  the  steam  taken,  is  from  the  most 
elevated  end  and  the  water  cannot  all  rush  to 
the  lowest  end,  thus  leaving  the  crowu  sheet 
exposed.  Another  novel  feature  is  a  fusible 
plug  in  the  crown  sheet,  so  placed  that  when 
the  water  gets  below  the  safety  point,  the 
plug  melts,  allowing  water  and  steam  to  ex 
tinguish  the  fire.  Another  novel  feature  is 
the  rolling  grates,  by  which  they  are  always 
kept  free  of  clinkers  and  the  fire  bright.  The 
whole  thing  is  suspended  on  springs,  and  the 
felloes  of  the  driving  wheels  are  of  a  peculiar 
construction  so  as  to  run  over  wet  or  slippery 
land  This  circular  also  describes  their  semi¬ 
portable  engines;  their  thashiug  machines, 
both  vibmtiug  and  apron-separators,  and 
also  their  novelty  circular  saw-mill,  both  por¬ 
table  and  “down,”  or  stationary.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  describing  the  mill  machinery  made 
by  them  and  telling  its  good  points,  this 
book  has  much  good,  sound,  common-sense 
advice  as  to  how  to  cure  for  and  handle 
machinery.  It  will  pay  any  one  to  send  for 
and  road  it  carefully.  Address  as  above,  aud 
our  subscribers  will  he  freely  furnished  with 
it. 

Ell w anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  (No.  2)  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
hardy  perennial  plants,  etc.  The  best  and 
most  trustworthy  of  its  kind.  The  plants  are 
correctly  named  aud  conservatively  deseribed- 
There  is  no  pretense  or  splutter  about  it.  The 
classification  is  good,  which,  with  an  index  of 
both  familiar  and  Latin  names,  enables  one  to 
examine  it  understand ingly.  One  of  its  most 
valuable  features  to  the  amateur  is  the  group¬ 
ing  of  trees  aud  shrubs  suited  to  nil  purposes. 
For  instance,  we  have  a  list  of  deciluous 
weeping  trees;  another,  of  trees  possessing 
remarkable  characteristics  of  foliage;  an¬ 
other  of  trees  with  dark  colored  foliage,  etc., 
etc.  Then  we  have  select  assortments  of 
h  irdy  ornamental  trees  and  the  ...same  of 
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shrubs.  A  chapter  on  What,  When  and  How 
to  plant,  pruning,  etc.,  gives  all  needed  in¬ 
formation  on  each  subject.  The  catalogue  is 
one  that  we  delight  in  commending  to  Rural 
readers. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  42  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. — This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  and 
up-to  the-times  catalogue.  We  wish  we  had 
space  to  notice  the  many  thiDgs  offered, which 
our  readers  must  find  out  by  a  personal  exam¬ 
ination.  We  have,  first,  an  excellent  essay  on 
corn,  its  history,  botany,  composition,  uses, 
enemies,  selection,  cultivation,  plowing,  bar 
rowing,  fertilizing,  planting,  harvesting, 
shrinkage,  etc.  Then  we  have  the  history  of 
the  potato  treated  in  the  same  way.  Ears  of 
different  kinds  of  corn  suited  to  different  lat¬ 
itudes  are  offered  for  five  cents  the  ear.  The 
List  of  potatoes  offered,  with  illustrations,  is 
particularly  full.  Then  we  have  a  list  of 
spring  wheats  and  oats.  Among  the  imple¬ 
ments  we  commend  the  Gem  hand  cultivator 
to  our  readers.  This  we  are  using,and  we  find 
it  in  no  way  wanting.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Market 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. — A  bright,  beautiful 
catalogue  (110  pages)  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  issued  by  a  good  firm.  Among  novel¬ 
ties  we  find  Early  Arlington  Celery;  the  Early 
Ivanhoe  Field  Corn;  Platt’s  King  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Lima  Beau — which,  it  is  claimed,  some¬ 
times  bears  six,  and  even  seven,  beans  to  a 
pod;  Low’s  Champion  Bush  Bean;  many  of 
the  best  peas  of  late  introduction,  including 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea;  new  melons,  po 
tatoes,  and  flower  seeds.  An  engraving  of 
various  kinds  of  cabbages  is  particularly  true 
to  nature.  A  list  of  Roses,  Gladioli,  aud  other 
bulbous  plants,  grapes  and  small  fruits,  is 
also  presented.  The  catalogue  is  worthy  of 
preservation  for  reference. 

Elkhart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. — 
Circular  illustrating  and  describing  their  plow 
sulky.to  which  any  favoriteplowone  may  have, 
can  be  attached  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  sulky  are  that  the  wheels,  being  on  a  crank 
axle,  and  out  of  line,  the  furrow  wheel  never 
leaves  the  furrow  and  the  land  wheel  never 
gets  into  it,  even  in  turning  corners.  The 
plow  is  also  attached  by  a  universal  joint,  it 
can  be  easily  bandied,  has  a  large  range  of 
motion  and  easily  turns  right-augled  corners 
without  eveu  breaking  the  furrow.  To  any  of 
our  subscribers  who  apply,  circulars  will  be 
gladly  sent. 

The  Storrs  Harrison  Co.,  Paines ville, 
Ohio. — During  a  cold  snap  when  the  thermom¬ 
eter  marked  from  five  to  ten  degrees  below 
zero,  we  received  from  th8  above  firm  a  box 
of  Roses,  Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthemums. 
As  they  had  been  grown  under  glass  we  fear¬ 
ed  that  all  had  suffered,  aud  were  confident 
the  tender  Pelargoniums  had  been  frozen. 
All  were  potted  at  once  and  every  plant  is 
now  alive  and  thrifty.  The  skill  aud  care 
now-a-days  shown  iu  packing  plants  by  con¬ 
scientious  plantsmen  are  such  as  to  insure 
them  against  injury,  even  though  shipped  to 
a  great  distance. 

Esses  Paint  Co..  Essex,  Conn.— A  little 
book  of  the  pure  paste  colors  manufactured  by 
this  company.  A  sample  card  showing  pre¬ 
cisely  the  shades  accompanies  the  pamphlet. 
A  positive  guarantee  is  given  that  these  paints 
are  absolutely  pure,  containing  neither  ba¬ 
rytes,  beuziue.  nor  water.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  are  ground  in  pure  Calcutta  oil ;  that 
they  contain  a  new  metal  pigmeut  which  is 
permanent  in  air  and  water;  that  they  will 
cover  more  surface  and  wear  longer  than  any 
other  paint.  They  are  sold  by  the  pound  in 
paste  form  iu  any  quantity.  Write  to  the  com¬ 
pany  for  specimens  and  prices. 

A.  Gawthorp  &  Son,  Wilmington,  Del.— 
Circular  of  Gawthorp’s  improved  hydraulic 
ram.  This  ram  is  constructed  ou  a  uew  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  seems  very  reliable,  with  little  li¬ 
ability  to  getting  out  of  order.  There  are 
thousaudsof  farmers  and  families  all  over  the 
country,  who  have  springs  or  streams  from 
which  with  one  of  these  simple  devices,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  domestic  uses 
could  be  forced  to  and  through  the  house  aud 
and  to  the  barns  as  well. 

R.  H.  Allen  Company,  180  &  191  Water 
St.,  N.  Y.—  A  descriptive,  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  of  00  pages,  of  farm,  garden,  and  flower 
seeds;  also  roots,  plants  and  garden  requisites. 
A  new  Lima  is  offered,  that  is  said  to  give 
five,  six  aud  even  seven  beans  to  a  pod.  The 
catalogue  also  offers  Cow-peas,  Spring 
wheats,  barley  and  rye ;  oats,  grass  seeds  aud 
clovers;  subsoil  plows,  rollers,  cultivators; 
foldiug  chicken-coops,  corn  aud  seed  planters, 
etc.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  Fay  <te  Co  ,  Camdou.  N.  J.  Circu¬ 
lar  of  their  man  ilia  goods,  setting  forth  their 
good  qualities  for  building  purposes;  also 
their  manilla  carpetings  or  rugs.  These  are 
all  manufactured  from  a  species  of  paper 
which  is  tough,  strong  aud  durable,  somewhat 
resembling  fine  leather.  From  samples  sent, 
it  seems  very  durable.  Any  of  our  subscri¬ 


bers  who  apply  will  be  furnished  this  pamph¬ 
let  and  samples  of  the  paper. 

Flank  S  Platt,  374  State  Street,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. — This  is  an  illustrated 
and  descriptive  manual  (90  pages)  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds,  Dutch  bulbs,  roots, 
plants,  vines,  implements,  florists’  requisites, 
and  The  Kiug  of  the  Garden  Lima,  Improved 
Round-pod  Red  Valentine  and  Wonder  of 
France  Beans,  Eclipse  Beet,  Early  Arlington 
Celery,  Pee  and  Kay  Sweet  Corn.  Golden- 
heart  and  Oak-leaved  Celery.  Pride  of  Georgia 
Watermelon.  Prince  of  Walesand  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Pride  of  the  Market  and  Stratagem 
Peas,  Red  China  Squash,  Johnson  Grass,  etc., 
are  among  the  rare  or  new  things  offered.  A 
novel  feature  is  that  the  catalogue  offers  the 
finest  breeds  of  Canary  birds,  parrots,  cages, 
etc.,  which,  we  presume,  may  be  sent  by  ex¬ 
press.  Mention  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  send  for 
this  catalogue. 

Parsons  &  Sons’  Compajty,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
A  select  list  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  roses,  rhododen¬ 
drons,  azaleas,  camellias,  fruits,  etc.  A  good 
feature  of  this  list  is  that  the  plants  are  con¬ 
veniently  grouped.  Thus  we  have  weeping 
trees,  autumn-colbred  trees;  trees  and  shrubs 
for  cities,  for  the  seaside;  spring,  summer 
and  fall-blooming  shrubs,  etc.  Among  novel¬ 
ties  we  find  the  Red-flowering  Dogwood,  the 
Weeping  Dogwood,  Cork  bark  Burning  Bush, 
Viburnum  latifoUum  variegatum,  etc. 

J.  W.  Spangler  &  Bro.,  York,  Pa.— A 
pamphlet  of  Spangler's  force-feed  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment;  new  corn-planters,  lime-spreaders, 
etc.  The  lime-spreader  spreads  from  six  to 
seven  feet;  and  the  lime  falling  but  six  inches 
to  the  ground,  is  not  blown  about  by  the  wind. 
The  spreader  can  be  attached  to  a  wagon  and 
regulated  to  sow  a  heavy,  medium,  or  light 
dressing.  The  pamphlet  will  explain  the  above 
implements. 

W.  L.  Douglas.  Brocton,  Mass.— A  circu¬ 
lar  telling  how  this  man  Douglas  commenced 
business  by  making  men’s  and  boy’s  shoes 
in  1876  in  a  9mall  room,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  honest  goods  at  a  reasonable  price,  has 
built  up  au  enormous  trade  that  requires  a 
building  160  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  Sent  free  if  you  mention  this 
paper. 

Eyart  H.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Woodruff  Red  Grape.  This  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Concord,  and  the  engraving 
represents  the  berry  as  of  the  largest  size. 
The  vine  is  said  to  be  a  strong  grower,  free 
from  disease,  and  very  hardy.  Tbe  large  size 
of  the  berry,  its  bright  color  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive.  Its  quality  is  said  to  be  good. 

Mr.  F.  Bassett  &  Sox,  Hammonton.  N.  J. 
— We  have  in  this  small-fruit  catalogue  an  il¬ 
lustrated  article  showing  how  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  ;  what  varieties  to  plant — early  and 
late; — how  to  multiply  uew  varieties,  etc.  The 
list  of  kinds  is  well  selected.  Among  grapes 
the  new  and  promising  Poughkeepsie  Red  and 
Ulster  Prolific  are  offered.  Send  for  it. 

Mendenhall  &  Co  ,  78  East  Market  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — This  illustrated  catalogue 
opens  with  a  very  natural  colored  plate  of 
Salpiglossis,  Myosotis,  Lobelia.  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liam.  etc.  It  has  a  second  colored  plate  of 
the  Niagara  Grape.  The  lists  are  full  of  well 
selected  vegetable  farm  and  garden  seeds. 

J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  Til  — A  circular  of 
hay  irnple  i  ents  illustrating  the  Porter  hay 
tools.  Mr.  Porter  is  the  inventor  of  sling  at¬ 
tachments,  which  will  preserve  the  rope  twice 
as  long  as  when  used  by  any  carrier  with 
which  the  rope  is  dragged  on  the  ground.  The 
circulur  fully  explains  its  use. 

Charles  A.  Rekser.  Springfield.  O. — Here 
we  have  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  plants 
and  seeds.  Roses  are  catalogued  first  with 
illustrations  of  many  of  the  best,  then  pelar¬ 
goniums  and  fiually  an  alphabetical  list.  Then 
we  have  the  usual  lists  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Hovry  &  Co.,  16  South  Market  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. — An  illustrated  catalogue  (64  pages) 
of  seeds,  with  a  long  list  of  novelties;  also  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  lawn-mowers,  etc. 

Stark  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo  — A 
price-list  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
small  fruits.  Also  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  Mariauna  Plum  a  specialty. 

ft.  S.  Cole,  Harman's  Anue  Arundel  Co  , 
Md.— A  circular  of  small  fruit  plants.  Also  a 
price  list  of  high-class  Plymouth  Rock  fowls. 

Ireland  &  Thomas,  20  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. —  \  catalogue  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  with  many  novelties. 

Daniels  Bros..  Norwich,  England. — A 
large  and  beautiful  catalogue,  richly  illu¬ 
strated.  of  all  kiuds  of  seeds. 

M.  F.  Pierson,  Seueca  Castle,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes. 


How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer.  A  com¬ 
plete  instructor  for  everybody  iu  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  legal  affairs  of  life.  Adapted  to  every 
State  and  Territory.  Plain  and  concise  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  and  forms  furnished  for  the 
transaction  of  all  kinds  of  business  and  the 


preparation  of  every  description  of  legal  docu¬ 
ment  in  common  use,  such  as  agreements, 
bonds,  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  wills,  etc. 
There  is  also  a  dictionary  of  legal  terms  and 
tables  for  tbe  computation  of  interest  and  for 
making  a  variety  of  other  calculations,  as 
well  as  valuable  miscellaneous  information. 
Compiled  and  arranged  under  tbe  supervision 
of  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Price  $1,50.  M.  T.  Richardson,  Publisher,  New 
York. 

This  book  contains,  in  a  condensed  and  con¬ 
venient  form,  much  valuable  legal  informa¬ 
tion,  together  with  directions  for  drawing  up 
all  kinds  of  legal  and  business  papers.  It 
does  not  profess  to  take  the  place  of  an  at¬ 
torney  in  complicated  or  doubtful  cases,  but 
its  summary  of  definitely  settled  law  points  is 
unusually  complete  and  reliable,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  farmers  and  others. 
Tbe  dictionary  of  legal  terms,  and  interest 
and  other  tables,  all  add  to  its  usefulness  and 
value.  It  also  contains  a  large  amount  of 
general  information  in  the  form  of  statistics 
and  tables.  Altogether,  it  is  a  work  which 
will  doubtless  save  many  times  its  cost  to  all 
who  purchase  and  use  it,  and  we  find  it  very 
convenient,  both  as  a  legal  authority  aud  as  a 
handy  book  of  reference. 


A  fraud  of  the  first  water,  writing  from  a 
village  in  Western  North  Carolina,  is  seeking 
to  turn  a  dishonest  penny  and  get  free  adver¬ 
tising  and  names  of  victims  for  other  nefari¬ 
ous  purposes,  bj'  sending  communications  to 
agricultural  papers,  praising  in  the  highest 
terms  for  forage  and  pasture  crops  all  those 
common,  worthless  weeds,  known  as  the  genus 
Lespedeza,  He  has  also  copied  from  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  reports  a  description 
of  Texas  Blue  Grass,  called  Poa  araehnifera, 
which  he  states  grows  luxuriantly  all  through 
the  Southern  mountain  region,  and  produces 
7,000  pounds  of  hay  per  acre  in  4pril.  It  is 
complained  by  the  Home  and  Farm,  of  Louis 
ville,  Ky  ,  the  Indiana  Farmer,  and  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  journals,  and  also  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  that  be  is  a 
gross  deceiver,  and  tbe  seeds  which  he  sells 
are  bogus.  The  same  story  is  told  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  who  knows  t^e  man  personally — 
at  least  by  sight  and  reputation  in  hi6  own 
home.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  conductors  of 
these  journals  had  not  been  more  familiar 
with  tbe  plants  written  about,  aud  had  not  a 
keener  nose  for  scamps,  so  that  this  fraud 
could  have  been  detected  on  the  instant  and 
his  deceptive  letters  put  into  the  waste  basket. 

It  is  now  over  four  mouths  since  the  Eye- 
opener  warned  friends  of  the  Rural  to  have 
no  dealings  with  “Dr.”  J.  A.  Lawrence,  who 
has  been  extensively  advertising  through  the 
mail  and  in  country  papers,  especially  in  the 
West  and  South,  Le  Graud’s  Arabian  Catarrh 
Remedy — “a  sure  cure  for  catarrh.”  Over  a 
poor  office  at  No.  199  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn, 
where  the  rascal  says  his  “office  and  consulta¬ 
tion  rooms”  are  situated,  the  name  Dr.  J.  A. 
Lawrence  appears;  but  oar  utmost  efforts 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  “Dr.”  for  “con¬ 
sultation”  or  interview.  In  his  circular,  the 
charlatan  claims  that  his  “laboratory”  is  at 
325  Pacific  St,  This  is  a  private  residence, 
and  the  occupants  do  not  know  anybody  of 
the  name.  Having  become  satisfied  that 
Lawrence’s  representations  were  fraudulent, 
and  Lawreuce  himself  an  alias  for  a  swindler, 
we  referred  the  matter  to  the  detective  author¬ 
ities,  and  last  Tuesday,  Detective  Corr,  of 
Brooklyn,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  re¬ 
ported  that  Lawrence  was  a  myth  and  that 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  a  fellow  called 
James  L  Connelly.  This  sharper  was  at  once 
arrested  and  arraigned  before  U  S  Commis¬ 
sioner  Allen  on  charge  of  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  One  of  the  circular  ad¬ 
vertisements  seut  out  contained  a  letter  over 
the  signature  of  Superintendent  Lyons  of  the 
Brooklyn  Post  Office,  certifying  that  it  was 
safe  to  send  money  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Lawrence. 
Superintendent  Lyons  says  he  never  signed 
the  circular,  aud  never  saw  Dr.  Lawrence. 
Postmaster  McLear  stopped  Lawrence's  mail 
oa  Tuesday  last,  and  in  two  days  over  $1,000 
accumulated  in  registered  letters  aud  money 
orders.  Connelly  gave  bail  pending  examin¬ 
ation.  Post  Office  Inspector  Bradley  found 
that  the  stuff  sold  was  put  up  in  packages  in  a 
loft  at  87.5  Pacific  Street,  not  825  as  claimed. 
Each  door  leading  to  the  loft  had  a  peep  hole. 
After  getting  through  one  door,  he  found  a 
secret  passage,  and  another  door  with  a  curi¬ 
ous  look.  He  put  his  face  to  the  door,  and  saw 
a  young  woman  iu  the  room.  She  let  him  in 
after  some  persuasion,  and  told  him  that  seven 
other  girls  were  employed  there,  putting  up  a 
worthless  concoction  with  which  this  precious 
rogue  swindled  the  ^credulous  innocents, 
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who  sentjiim  their  money.  The  gullibility  of 
the  dupes  of  this  fraud  affords  ample  reason 
why  “dealers  in  names,”  (the  men  who  sell 
lists  of  names  of  people  to  whom  sueh  sharp¬ 
ers  as  “Lawrence”  mail  lying  circulars)  charge 
more  for  the  names  of  those  affected  by 
chronic  disease  than  for  those  of  any  other 
description  of  people.  These  simpletons  are 
found  to  be  incorrigible,  and  after  having 
been  bamboozled  by  one  swindling  medicator, 
they  straightway  apply  to  another  or  to 
the  same  plying  the  old  rascality  under  a 
new  name. 

To  many  Inquirers:  We  don’t  recom¬ 
mend  Allen  Bros,,  advertising  agents,  this 
city  ...The  device  of  the  Pillow  Inhaling 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., is  not  a  humbug, 
though  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf, 
like  those  in  most  advertisements,  are  a  trifle 
extravagant.... The  City  Home  Quest.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  is,  we  are  assured,  what  it  claims 
to  be  . ..The  Jewel  M’f’g Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is 
financially,  we  are  informed,  a  strong  and  re¬ 
sponsible  concern;  but  we  cannot,  guarantee 
that  the  promises  it  makes  will  be  performed. 

. .  .D.  C.  Thompson  &  Go., 1193  Broad way.New 
York,  “Manufacturing  Chemists, ”is  the  same 
old  B  rah  mo  Yarn  concern  so  often  denounced 
in  this  department — au  old  humbug  under  a 
new  alias. 


£&X 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


TRAINED  NURSES. 

There  is  connected  with  the  old  New  York 
Hospital, — which  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and 
one  to  be  exceeding  proud  of a  school  for 
training  nurses,  in  which  women  of  suitable 
age,  and  sufficient  physical  endurance,  are 
trained  to  take  intelligent  care  of  the  sick. 
Of  this  training  school,  Zilpha  E.  Whittaker, 
formerly  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
personal  friend  of  the  writer,  is  the  principal. 

As  medical  science  has  advanced,  physicians 
have  felt  tbe  need  of  assistants  who  could  give 
nicer  care,  and  closer,  more  intelligent  obser¬ 
vation  than  could  be  expected  of  nurses  un¬ 
trained  to  the  business;  realizing  that  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  sick  is  quite  as  much  due  to  care¬ 
ful,  judicious  nursing,  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
physician,  or  the  efficacy  of  his  prescriptions. 
It  was  to  supply  this  need  that  training 
schools  were  organized.  These  schools  are  in¬ 
tended,  primarily,  to  benefit  hospital  patients, 
and  then  to  furnish  accomplished  nurses  to 
private  families,  and  to  supply  hospitals,  in¬ 
firmaries,  dispensaries  and  asylums,  where  no 
training  schools  exist,  with  competent  nurses 
and  matrons.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited 
to  36,  and  the  terms  of  the  hospital  year  begin 
on  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  October. 
Applicants  must  be  between  25  and  35  years 
of  age,  and  possess  a  good  common-school 
education.  They  must  produce  certificates  of 
good  character,  good  health,  and  physical  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  duties  of  nurses.  If  admitted, 
they  are  expected  to  serve  one  month  on  pro¬ 
bation,  during  which  time  they  receive  board 
and  lodging,  but  no  compensation,  unless  ad¬ 
mitted  as  pupils,  when  they  must  sign  an 
agreement  to  remain  in  the  school  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  rules  of  the  hospital  for  the 
full  period  of  eighteen  months  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  term,  unless  failing  of  pro¬ 
motion  ;  and  also  for  an  additional  period  of 
six  months,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  nurses, 
should  their  services  be  required ;  but  no  pupil 
will  be  expected  to  remain  for  a  longer  period 
than  two  years.  A  monthly'  allowance  of 
$10,00  for  the  first  six  months,  of  $13,00 
for  the  next  six  months,  an  l  of  $10,00 
dollars  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  is  made 
each  pupil.  Board,  lodging  and  washing  are 
furnished  without  charge,  together  with  gra¬ 
tuitous  nursing  if  sick.  Instruction  in  the 
profession  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  which 
are  demonstrated  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 
This  latter  work  is  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  principal,  Miss 
Whittaker.  A  course  of  instruction  in 
the  proper  preparation  of  food  for  the 
sick  is  also  given  by  Miss  Parloa.  At  the 
time  of  graduating  the  pupil  is  presented 
with  a  handsome  gold  badge  pin.  After  gra¬ 
duating,  tbe  nurses  register  at  the  hospital, 
where  any  desiring  their  services  will  be  able 
to  obtain  their  address. 

I  was  informed  by  the  principal  that  the 
demand  for  trained  uurses  is  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  tbe  supply.  The  wages  of  a  trained 
nurse  are  $3.00  per  day  or  $20.00  per  week. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  26  of 
these  hospital  training  schools  in  th=»  United 
States  the  principals  of  more  than  one-third 
of  which  (9),  are  graduates  of  the  New  York 
hospital.  All  the  uurses  employed  at  the 
hospital  are  women,  it  being  impossible,  as 
Miss  Whittaker  informed  me,  to  obtain  men 
who  are  sufficiently  kind,  honest,  and  reliable. 
There  are,  however,  always  men  who  are  de¬ 
nominated  “orderlies”  within  call  to  perform 
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any  service  needed  in  the  male  wards.  These 
training  schools  serve  a  double  beneficence — 
not  only  in  providing  better  care  and  nursing 
for  the  sick  but  in  opening  up  another  meaus 
of  employment  for  intelligent  women,  who 
either  from  necessity  or  choice,  are  led  to  do 
something  for  self  support.  And  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  work,  are  by  no 
meaus  confined  to  the  former  class,  as  I  was 
assured  that  many  of  the  young  ladies,  are 
from  highly  respectable,  well-to-do  families, 
who  from  an  innate  love  of  independence, 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
have  chosen  an  occupation  which  above  all 
others  affords  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
their  wishes.  Aud  if  faces  are  an  iuder 
to  capability  and  character,  as  they'  surely 
are,  the  album  of  cabinet  photographs  of 
graduates,  shown  me  byr  the  principal 
together  with  the  nurses  on  duty  in  the 
various  wards,  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
benevolence,  and  lofty  strength  of  char¬ 
acter,  But,  in  order  to  become  an  efficient 
nurse,  various  peculiarities,  which  by  many 
are  considered  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
sex.  must  be  laid  aside.  That,  nervousness 
which  finds  voice  in  a  scream  at  the  sight  of  a 
mouse,  or  causes  a  paroxysm  of  terror  when 
a  bug  or  a  spider  makes  a  sudden  appearance, 
is  entirely  out  of  place  here. 

All  sentimentalism  and  fastidiousness  must, 
of  necessity,  be  laid  aside,  for  the  offices  of  the 
sick  room,  as  we  all  know,  involve  much  that 
is  unpleasant.  But  the  faithful  nurse  who  is 
devoted  to  her  calling  strives  to  exemplify, 
as  much  as  possible  the  ideal  laid  before  her 
in  the  address  of  Dr.  Draper  to  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  1383: — “To  be  faithful  when  the 
motive  is  not  affection,  to  be  self  denying 
simply  from  a  sense  of  duty,  these  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  your  fidelity  and  devotion.  Hap¬ 
pily  these  virtues  are  more  natural  to  woman 
than  to  man,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  nursing 
the  sick  is  peculiarly  a  woman’s  work.  Apart 
from  her  instinctive  tact  and  tenderness,  it  is 
her  chief  distinction  to  be  faithful,  and  to 
endure.”  mrs.  w.  c.  g. 

GOOD  EXAMPLE. 


To  animate  and  exalt  the  hearts  of  the 
young,  to  instil  noble  sentiments,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  principle  and  resolution,  there  is 
nothing  so  potent  as  good  example.  Wishing 
to  make  the  gifts  of  the  past  Christmas  benefi¬ 
cial  in  this  way  as  well  as  pleasant  to  some 
young  friends  of  12  to  14,  I  looked  over  many 
of  the  offered  publications  of  the  season,  but 
could  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  any,  finding 
much  of  the  matter  too  puerile  for  my  object 
aud  much  of  it  misleading,  either  by'  corrupt 
dialect  or  slang,  vitiating  to  literary'  taste,  or 
telling  of  desperate  adventures  instigated 
rather  by  boyish  self-sufficiency,  idleness,  or 
foolhardiness  than  by  high  motive.  Finally, 
seeing  a  new  work,  entitled  “Noble  Deeds  of 
the  Great  aud  Brave,”  advertised  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  1  examined  a  copy  and  found  in  it  my 
ideal,  only  that  it  is  rather  too  large  for  a 
boy  or  girl’s  book — if  there  can  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  The  descriptions  are  by  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  admired  classic  writers, 
and  the  examplesare  classed  as  grand  achieve¬ 
ments.  heroic  sacrifices,  valiant  exploits, 
knightly  virtues,  patriotism,  integrity,  mag¬ 
nanimity',  devotion  to  duty,  fidelity  to  home 
and  kindred,  and  true  friendship— a  galaxy  of 
virtues!  No  youth  can  read  these  accounts 
of  what  others  have  done  without  his  eyes 
brimming,  and  the  heart  rising  aud  burning  to 
imitate  such  grand  examples  of  pure,  unselfish 
good,  or  without  a  strong  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  and  location  of  the  veritable 
persons  and  countries  uamed  in  preference  to 
reading  imaginary  stories.  w. 


SAVING  LETTERS. 

A  lad  v  who  had  the  affairs  of  an  aged  aunt 
to  set  to  rights  after  her  death,  had  for  one  item 
a  trunk  full  of  old  letters,  closely  packed  aud 
tied  in  bundles,  to  assort  and  destroy,  where 
they  were  of  no  importance.  It  was  a  very 
weary  day’s  work,  and  the  savings  were  very 
few.  Most  of  the  correspondence  was  of  no 
possible  importance  after  the  hour  of  its  recep¬ 
tion  was  over,  and  might  much  better  have 
been  destroyed.  Much  trouble  would  have 
been  saved  to  those  who  came  after,  and  the 
possibilities  of  confidence  which  had  been  im¬ 
parted  in  writing,  falling  into  the  wrong 
hands,  would  have  been  much  lessened. 

As  a  common  thing  it  is  weLl  to  look  over 
letter  packages  every  few  months  and  destroy 
those  that  there  is  no  use  iu  keeping.  Business 
letters  may  suitably  be  filed  away,  aschauces 
and  changes  may  make  them  of  great  value. 
By  all  means  receipts  should  be  strictly 
preserved  in  a  place  set  apart  for  them,  for 
many  a  time  money  has  to  be  paid  over  just 
for  w'ant.  of  such  carefulness. 

Who  has  ever  read  the  life  of  any  distiu 
guished  person  in  which  the  letters  have  been 
overhauled  for  the  most  private  domestic  gos¬ 
sip,  without  feeling  that  the  most  sacred  confi¬ 


dences  had  been  violated  "in  'hauling  over 
these  letters*  It  seemed  most  honorable  in 
the  writer  Charlotte  Elizabeth  to  destroy  such 
correspondence  iu  her  possession,  when  she 
heard  of  the  death  of  some  one  whose  life 
would  probably  be  written.  She  felt  that  to 
spread  before  the  world  what  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  her  eye  alone  was  most  dishonorable, 
and  she  wished  to  shut,  the  door  to  all  impor¬ 
tunity.  It  may  make  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  this  re-hash  of  “life  aurl  letters,”  but  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  “What  would  the  help¬ 
less  subjectsthemselves  thick  aboutit:" 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  to  keep  to  our¬ 
selves  letters  meant  for  us  alone,  unless  we 
are  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  sender  to  have  a  third  party 
read  them.  Think  how  it  is  with  ourselves, 
and  render  unto  all  due  benevolence.  "Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by”  is  a  good  motto  here  as 
every  where  else.  olive. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  “GLEANINGS.” 

“Let  us  do  our  work  iu  faith.  It  will  take 
care  of  itself.  We  need  not  be  troubled  about 
it.  All  that  is  great  or  good  will  live.  If  we 
deserve  good  it  will  come  to  us.”  *  *  * 

“Such  women  as  Modjeskaand  Clara  Morris 
are  epic-poems,  and  dazzle  by  their  brightness, 
emotion  and  pathos.  They  win  applause  from 
all,  and  for  the  moment  move  all  hearts;  but 
the  wine  is  too  strong  for  steady  use.  The 
lyric  song  of  the  housewife  in  her  home  du¬ 
ties,  is  better,  richer,  more  wholesome.  She 
wins  the  heart,  pickets  it  all  urouDd  with  love, 
keeping  out  wrong  and  keeping  iu  sweetness. 
Her  lullaby  is  tbe  song  of  uugels,  and  her  pa¬ 
tient,  mid-night  watch  like  divine  blessing. 
Each  day  she  imprints  her  likeness  where  it 
will  never  fade  out,  but  remains  a  charm 
against  harm  to  husband  and  children.  Her 
work  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life-Everlast¬ 
ing-  and  the  page  can  never  be  blurred.”  *  * 
“Truth  is  immortal.  Lies  are  inventions, 
and  the  patents  will  expire.  A  lie  never, from 
repetition,  becomes  truth."  *  *  *  *  * 

“Women  shouldnot  be  satisfied  with  render¬ 
ing  music,  they  should  create  it.  Only  men 
now  compose.  Women  play,  sing  and  read 
male  productions.”  *  *  *  *  * 

“Love  must  always  be  the  main  part  of  a 
great  soul.  A  soul  without  love  must  be  help¬ 
less  and  hopeless,  for  he  who  does  uot  melt  into 
the  great  channel  that  flows  on  toward  the 
Divine  will  miss  the  shining  paths  of  life.”  * 

“He  is  fortunate  who  in  the  wildest  storms 
of  life  feels  that  he  is  being  rocked  in  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  Infinite  love."  *  *  *  *  * 

If  God  daintily  fed  me  and  carried  me 
blind-foided  over  all  rough  aud  dirty  places,  I 
should  remain  a  weak  aud  helpless  child.  1  am 
here  for  growth  and  T  should  not  ask  that  the 
object  of  my  beiug  may  become  a  disappoint- 

in  an  r,  ^  ^  $  s(» 

“Adversity  is  a  more  judicious  teacher  than 
prosperity  aud  advances  its  pupils  faster. 
Suffering  alone  can  bring  out  the  finest  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  soul.  The  body  may  be  clothed 
by  others  but  the  soul  fits  its  own  garments." 

CORA  J.  spear. 


CORSETS. 

Warner  Bros. — We  have  before  us  the  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  Warner  Bros.,  353 
Broadway,  giving  cuts  and  full  descriptions 
of  their  corsets  for  adults  aud  children.  We 
think  if  these  are  once  tried,  that  all  prejudice 
about  the  wearing  of  corsets  will  vanish,  be¬ 
cause  all  made  by  Warner  Bros,  are  so  easy 
and  comfortuble. 


ART  PRINTS. 

Prang  &  Co.— It  is  with  pleasure  that  we 
again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
Art  Publishing  House  of  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Their  catalogue  for  Easter  novelties  is  well 
worth  an  examination.  One  of  their  Easter 
satin  prints,  bears  the  initials  of  Miss  F. 
Bridges,  aud  describes,  a  birds  nest  among  the 
reeds  and  vines.  It  is  printed  upon  white 
satin,  padded  aud  perfumed,  aud  has  a  peb- 


I  bled  mount  against  a  cross  of  white  satin,  as  a 
back  ground.  It  is  trimmed  with  silk  fringe, 
and  has  a  cord  and  tassels  for  hanging, 
which  makes  a  choice,  between  this  style,  and 
the  easel  back.  Among  tlie  Easter  cards  are 
some  of  the  most  unique  designs.  The  names 
of  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Walter  Satterlee, 
Miss  A.  Hinds,  F,  8.  Mathews,  are  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  beauty. 

Mrs.  Carrie  D.  T.  Swift,  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  lor  25  years  suffered  from  hereditary 
rheumatism,  many  times  being  utterly  help 
less,  especially  in  warm  weather.  In  July, 
1883,  she  used  a  few  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Rheumatic  Cure,  aud  in  January,  1885,  said 
her  restoration  to  health  was  as  complete  as 
miraculous.  Cure  permanent.  Try  it. — Adx. 

Domestic  Ccotiomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMIJ-Y  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  anythiug  people  dis¬ 
agree  about  so  much  as  salt,”  I  said  the  other 
morning  in  the  kitchen,  when  some  one  said 
the  buckwheat  pancakes  were  a  little  short  of 
that  condiment.  One  person  eats  a  dinner 
without  requiring  the  salt-cellar  at  all;  an¬ 
other  covers  the  food  over  with  this  saline 
adjunct.  "I  wonder  who  first  used  it:”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  Amateur  Cook.  “1  do  not  know,’1 
1  answered,  “any  further  than  the  Homans 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  manufacture 
it.  [Rome  was  founded  about  753  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ;  but  lung,  long  before  that  day 
salt  had  been  made  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  after  them  by  the  Phoenicians.  Indeed, 

Pi.orcUanf0Usi  gUvcrtftfittfl. 


For  washing'  the 
hair  only  the  very 
best  of  soap  and  pure 
water  should  be  used. 
The  average  soap 
contains  too  much  free 
alkali,  which  draws 
the  natural  oil  from 
the  hair  and  scalp, 
and  leaves  the  former 
harsh  and  lusterlcss, 
while  it  roughens  the 
latter,  causing  scurf 
or  dandruff.  The  pu¬ 
rity  and  mildness  of 
the  Ivory  Soap  gives 
it  pre-eminence  tor 
cleaning  the  hair  and 
scalp.  It  contains  no 
free  alkali,  so  its  use 
insures  a  clean  and 
healthy  head  of  hair 
of  the  luster  aud  soft¬ 
ness  ol  silk. 


free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  he 
sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  It  of  their  grocer,  n 
six  two  coat  stamps,  to  puy  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 
A  Uau'-hlu,  Cincinnati.  1*1  ease  mention  this  paper. 
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he  date  of  the  first  manufacture  of  salt  is 
away  back  of  historic  ages.  Lately  mines  of 
rock  salt  have  been  explored  on  the  Caucasus^ 
in  which  stone  implements  were  found  as  they 
were  left  at  a  date  so  remote  that  no  tradition 
exists  of  the  time  when  they  were  worked. 
The  “manufacture”  of  salt  probably  dates 
back  to  “primeval  man,”  say  in  the  “Stone 
Age.”— E.  M.];  but  you  know  Lot’s  wife  got 
too  much  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
difference  in  the  estimate  of  its  use  in  various 
countries.  In  France  the  average  is  15 
pounds  for  each  person;  in  Great  Britain.  22 
pounds,  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  50 
pounds.”  “Oh,  that  is  because  we  salt  down 
so  many  pickles,”  said  the  thoughtful  "cook;” 
“And  make  so  much  ice  cream,”  suggested  a 
younger  sister,  with  a  taste  for  that  cool 
sweetness.  W  bat  a  very  wonderful  and  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  it  is!  and  yet  it  must  be 
used  judiciously:  a  great  excess  produces 
scurvy;  a  want  of  it  results  in  rickets.  In 
medicine  it  becomes  an  emetic,  tonic,  disiu-' 
fectaut  or  purgative  according  as  it  is  used, 
and  is  a  real  necessity  to  life  and  well  being. 
It  determines  the  life  and  form  of  all  that 
exists  in  the  ocean,  and  if  it  could  be  with¬ 
drawn  the  fish  would  change  their  nature  and 
the  marine  plants  become  like  the  vegetation 
of  pouds.  It  is  the  same  way  with  cooking, 
so  hard  to  strike  a  balance  to  suit  all  tastes.  I 
smile  sometimes  at  a  little  girl  visitor  who 
likes  the  Amateur  Cook’s  ginger  snaps,  but 
always  has  a  glass  of  water  beside  her  and 
rinses  her  mouth  with  it  at  every  bite,  so  sen¬ 
sitive  is  she  to  the  ginger,  and  it  is  just  the 
same  with  other  seasoning. 

The  conversation  on  salt  was  called  forth 
by  the  article  in  the  Rural  of  Feb.  21st,  that 
did  not  approve  of  salt  in  potatoes  until  they 
were  nearly  done.  1  have  invariably  salted 
the  water  slightly  before  putting  in  the  pota¬ 
toes  during  20  years  of  housekeeping,  and 
have  never  found  the  potatoes  as  good  when 
it  is  put  in  afterwards.  Perhaps  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  water  here,  and  only  another  proof 
that  what  is  "one  man’s  meat  is  another’s  poi 
son,”  and  that  1  need  not  expect  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  suit  all  needs.  No  one  who  has  ever 
tried  a  wire  drainer  for  potatoes,  will  ever 
afterward  be  willing  to  omit  it. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  pen  pictures  of  her  travels 
interest  our  young  people;  they  like  a  little 
variety,  they  say,  in  their  favorite  paper,  and 
not  all  "growing  and  cooking.”  But  “growing” 
must  be  made  the  first  essential  if  people  are 
to  live;  and  "cooking”  tbs  next,  for  "where 
is  the  man  who  can  live  without  dining,”  has 
passed  almost  into  a  proverb. 

The  worst  season  of  the  year  in  country 
places  far  from  markets  is  that  transition 
time  between  Winter  and  Spring  The  best 
of  the  stores  are  often  used  up:  the  fresh  meat 
is  not  in  such  good  supply,  and  no  new  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  had  to  tempt  the  palate.  Then 
a  salad  comes  in  good,  and  when  one  tires  of 
cabbage  and  cold-slaw,  it  is  a  nice  change  to 
make  one  like  ours  to-day.  We  had  sown 
some  seed  of  cress  in  a  box,  first  moistening 
to  cause  it  to  sprout  quickly,  and  soon  it  was 
ready  for  cutting.  With  that  were  mixed  a 
few  blanched  leaves,  and  some  stalks  of  celery, 
cut  into  bits  half  an  inch  long,  and  two  or 
three  cold,  boiled  potatoes.  The  dressing  is 
made  with  two  hard  boiled  eggs,  salt,  pepper 
and  mustard  to  taste,  a  trifle  of  sugar,  and  as 
much  vinegar  as  it  requires.  The  yelks  of 
the  eggs  are  rubbed  fine,  the  other  ingredients 
added,  the  vinegar  lust,  and  poured  over  just 
before  dinner.  It  is  very  good  with  cold  meat 


,  BATHING  AND  BATHS  FOlt  FARMERS. 

A  mono  all  the  appliances  for  health  and 
comfort  to  tnankiud,  I  think  l  may  safely  say 
there  is  nothing  so  well  known,  so  useful,  and, 
withal,  so  comtorting,  and  yet  so  little  prac¬ 
ticed,  so  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  neglect¬ 
ed,  as  judicious  bathing.  Tho  skin  of  the 
human  body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  a  network 
of  pores.  One  cannot  put  a  finger  on  a  siugle 
place  without  covering  several  hundred  little 
openings  which  ought  always  to  be  kept  free 
and  clear  of  obstructions.  As  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  we  need  only  call  to 
mind  the  great  drops  of  sweat  so  ofteu  seen 
gatueriug  on  one's  face  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  in  warm  weather,  especially  during 
times  of  over-exertiou.  Those  pores  are  the 
openings  into  minute  tubes, or  chanuels.which 
lead  through  unseen  meauderings  into  the 
sauctum  of  life  within. 

The  dust  which  comes  in  contact  with  uui- 
mals  covered  with  hair  is  mostly  kept  out, 
aud  the  perspiration  is  conducted  away  from 
the  pores  of  the  skin  by  those  hairs;  heuce 
bathing  is  not  so  essential  fur  them  as  for 
munkind  whose  bodies  are  practically  denud¬ 
ed  of  such  protection. 

The  glutinous  mass  of  perspiration,  dust 
and  tilth,  which  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  naturally  covers  and  clogs  the  pores 
and  ofteu  enters  them  aud  poisons  the  system. 
To  remove  that  filth,  frequent  ablutions  and 
occasional  immersions  in  water  are  exceeding¬ 


ly  desirable,  and  usually  indispensable  to 
health  and  comfort.  Consequently  every 
family  should  have  a  convenient  bath— and  a 
full  bath  too— of  some  kind,  not  only  for  gen¬ 
eral  neatness  of  person  so  desirable  to  every 
individual  of  taste  and  culture;  but  as  a  means 
of  preserving  health,  and  in  many  cases— es¬ 
pecially  under  the  advice  of  a  good  physician 
— as  the  safest,  pleasantest  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  efficient  means  of  combat¬ 
ing  disease. 

Directed  by  good  judgment  and  wise  coun¬ 
sel,  a  bath  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  other 
remedies,  and  it  can  be  used  when  internal 
remedies  cannot.  In  the  long  catalogue  of 
diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  scarcely  one 
can  be  named  in  the  treatment  of  which  a 
bath  is  useless.  To  those  blessed  with  good 
health,  a  bath,  as  a  common-sense  appliance, 
gives  thrift  and  growth  to  healthy  functions, 
a  brightness  aud  delightful  serenity,  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  it  is 
certainly  a  blessing  to  mind  and  body.  For 
the  mental  worker,  it  is  a  nerve  touic,  a  thor¬ 
ough  immersion  in  water  of  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  will  calm  and  give  strength  and  tone  to 
his  whole  system.  The  iodoor  laborer  who 
gets  but  a  scanty  supply  of  fresh  air,  needs  a 
bath  to  obtain  those  invigorating  elements  so 
common  in  the  open  air.  The  outdoor  laborer 
—  especially  the  farmer  —  who  works  with 
heroic  energy  all  day  long,  unavoidably  gath¬ 
ers  oq  the  entire  surface  of  bis  body  a  com¬ 
plete  prison  wall  of  dust  and  thickening,  gum¬ 
my  perspiration;  and  when  his  day’s  work  is 
done,  he  needs  then  more  than  any  other  thing, 
not  only  a  wash,  but  a  good,  refreshing  full 
bath  to  tit  him  for  a  clean  bed  and  an  invigor¬ 
ating  sleep. 

Finally,  every  one  needs  a  bath  at  times, 
and  every  human  habitation  should  contain 
something  for  a  complete  immersion  in  water, 
and  since  convenient  aud  efficient  portable 
baths  at  comparatively  low  figures  are  uow 
extensively  advertised  for  sale,  there  is  little 
excuse  for  any  one  to  be  without  this  priceless 
benefit.  common  sense  practitioner. 


WINE  IN  CuOKKRY. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  protest  of  a 
"Canadian”  against  the  use  of  wines  and 
liquors  in  cookery.  Dr.  Hoskins,  in  the  last 
Rural,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  use  of  the  flavoring  extracts  L  do  not  think 
a  parallel  case,  for,  as  he  says,  the  alcohol  all 
evaporates  in  the  cooking,  leaving  only  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  vaniila,  lemon,  etc.,  while  with  wine  or 
brandy,  the  unmistakable  odor  and  taste  of 
the  liquor  is  left,  and  we  all  know  that  is 
enough  to  drive  one  who  is  cursed  with  the 
dreadful  appetite  to  drink.  Enough  good 
things  can  be  made  without  putting  the 
shadow  of  temptation  in  our  brother's  way. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  Rural  sister¬ 
hood,  though  living  in  the  eouutry,  1  am 
obliged  to  pass  most  of  my  time  iu  the  house, 
having  much  work  to  do  and  sewing  for  six 
children.  Now  if  you  place  your  sewing 
machine  iu  front  of  a  window,  instead  of 
against  the  wall,  you  can  enjoy  much  of  out¬ 
doors.  It  is  refreshing  to  glance  up  while  one 
is  sewing,  into  the  green  trees  or  over  the  yard, 
aud  perchance  catch  glimpses  of  husband  and 
children  passing  to  aud  fro.  You  can’t  im¬ 
agine  how  much  pleasauter  it  is  till  you  try 
it.  G.  c  w. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  oue  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  seda.  Flour  to 
roll. 

DELICATE  CAKE. 

Whites  of  six  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  oue 
cup  of  butter,  three-fourth  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
flavor  with  a  little  nutmeg.  Add  to  three 
cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  eream-of-tar- 
tar  and  oue-balf  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Stir 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  Bake. 

RAILROAD  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  oue-aud-a-half  cup  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  one  toaspoonful  of  cream-of- 
turtar  in  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda 
in  one-and-a-half  tublesp  Kinful  of  sweet  milk. 
Hake  ou  sheets,  spread  with  jelly  and  roll 
immediately.  mrs.  J.  e.  Eaton. 

COCOANUT  SrONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  five  eggs,  white s 
aud  yelks  beaten  sei»rately,  juice  and  half 
the  grated  peel  of  one  lemou,  a  little  salt,  a 
large  cupful  of  flour  sifted  with  a  teaspoouful 
of  baking  powder  and  a  cocoauut  pared  and 
grated.  Beat  together  the  sugar  aud  the 
whipped  aud  strained  yelks,  then  add  the  salt 
and  lemou,  b*vtt  iu  the  whites  aud  flour  by 
turns,  then  the  grated  cocoauut.  Pour  into 
shallow  pans  aud  bake  half  an  hour.  The 
oven  must  be  well  heated.  M.  B. 


Ilorsforti'*  .Veld  IMiosplinlo, 
lu  Debility  Irom  Overwork. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Collins,  Tipton,  lud  .says;  “1 
used  it  in  nervous  debility  brought  on  by  over 
work  in  warm  weather,  with  good  results.” — 
Adv. 


PijsceUatttottSi  gtdvfrtteing. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer. 


The  best  way  to  prevent  the  liair  from 
falling  out,  is  to  use  Hall's  Hair  Renewer. 
It  will  restore  the  color  and  vitality  of 
youth  to  the  hair,  and,  used  as  a  dressing, 
will  rentier  the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and 
glossy.  Mrs.  L.  31.  Sborcy,  Pawtucket, 
It.  I.,  writes:  “I  used  Hall’s  Hair  Re¬ 
newer  after  a  long  illness.  It  not  only 
checked  tho  falling  out  of  my  hair,  and 
stimulated  a  new  growth,  but  has  also 
restored  it  to  its  original  color.”  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Staples,  Kennobunk,  Me.,  writes: 
“  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
Is  the  best  and  cleanest  dressing  for  the 
hair  I  ever  used.  Tt  keeps  the  hair  and 
scalp  iu  a  healthy  condition,  and  removes 
every  trace  of  dandruff  from  it.  I  should 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  without  the 
Renewer.” 


By  the  use  of  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer,  the 
hair  may  bo  retained  to  old  age,  in  all  i!s 
youthful  vigne  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Thompson,  Somerville,  Mass.,  writes ;  ••  I 
have  used  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  I!air 
Renewer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
my  hair  is  as  vigorous  and  glossy  as  when 
l  was  twenty.  I  am  now  65  years  of 
age.”  Mrs,  A.  E.  Robbins,  Warsaw,  111., 
writes:  “My  hair  began  to  grow  thin  and 
gray  when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
using  nail’s  Hair  Renewer,  I  was  soon  in 
possession  of  a  heavy  growth  of  hair. 
The  color  was  restored,  and  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  Renewer,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  hair  in  its  present  healthy  condition. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  dressing  I  have 
ever  used.” 


Hall’s  vrr  Hair  Renewer, 

I'RKI  AUKD  BY 

R.  P.  HAUL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


and  padunmu 


PERFECTED  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Vt’ inner  of  First  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  and  Beautiful.  Absolutely  self-regulating 
without  any  electricity,  clockwork,  or  compbeated  machinery.  Needs 
no  watching  at  night.  Will  positively  hatch  the  largest  percentage  and 
the  strongest,  chicks  of  any  machine  In  the  market. 

Also,  BROODER!*,  both  Top  and  Bottom  Heat. 

Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  to 

CENTENNIAL  M’F’C  CO., 

BOX  250,  KYE,  IV.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book,  "  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators."  135  pages  octavo,  Thlril  Edition,  over  lOu  Illustra¬ 
tions,  T'i  cents,  postpaid. 


ACENTS 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
and  Leveler. 


The  "A  C  >1  E  "  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  ‘Cutting.  Uftina. 
Turnout  pt> tcess  of  ihu-hu:  ua.vis  of  C  VST  sTEUt,  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
gl  ve  immense  cutting  poicer  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  pulverising  the  SoM  are  performed  at  the  sum  time.  The  entire  absence  or  Spikes  Or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  Ills  esv-ioUy  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrow-  nt 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  ou  light  soil,  and  is  the  culy  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Variety  »l  Hhem  4  to  15  led  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  our  distributing  depots. 


DO  NOT  UK  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yoursetf  by  ordering  an  “At '.W  ft” 
on  trial.  VYe  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  iu  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48 different  States  aud  Territories. 
BRANCH  OFFICE:  MocU  o,  D  rAfhnr  Mam'kaotosy  aju>  Pmwcipal  Office; 

ciAKitistirRo,  i*a.  rvasn  <*  □  rouier,  wi.usotqn.  new  iersey. 

N.B. -"TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  Axr>  other  Essays."  sent  free  to  parlies  who  N  AME  THIS  PAPER. 


EMPIRE  SSiff 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT, 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE!  Sen‘Lfor  Clrcttla” 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.  N  Y 

■  HOW  TO  tUlSK  WUKAT"  FREE  la  »ll  who  m.allon  thl.  paper. 


STROWBRIDGE  SOWER 

BROAD  \f  CAST 


REST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 


C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

UACUiU  bKUDKit  COjUPAJAI,  1W 


Sows  all  gram*,  grass  seels,  piaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  -  everythin*  rerun  ring 
broadcasting — any  uuantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  ai.tVRg  *EED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even  Vat  -itftetnj  u-isd.  aa 
seed  Is  not  thrown  Upwards.  Sows  hull' or  full 
on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon  Readily 
to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Lusts  a  life- 
Sows  SO  acres  wheat  per  daj .  Crop  nne- 
Urgertaan  wheu  drilled  Only  perfect 
made;  most  accurate  Agricultural 
w  the  world.  F.udoreed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  Agricultural  college**  and  hist  larmers 
lit  l  h  Fi-Uy  warranted— ivrfoctly  sample.  Do 
not  be  pul  off  with  n,._.  other.  Seud  nt 
once  for  un:  tree  illustrated  catalogue  A  vuh 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
AlHJKTh  DES  MOINES.  IOWA, 
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Here  about  the  only  grades  of  wool  main¬ 
taining  a  noticeably  firm  position  are  Terri¬ 
tory  wools,  choice,  fine  delaines  and  low  and 
quarter-blood  combing.  The  former  are  now 
scarce  and  hard  to  get  anywhere,  while  they 
are  in  good  request  for  use  as  a  substitute  for 
Michigan  or  Ohio  wools.  Fine  fleeces  are 
weak,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  trade  drags. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  manu¬ 
facturers  to  run  only  on  orders.  At  Boston 
the  aggregate  amount  of  weekly  sales  holds 
up  well,  and  is  decidedly  ahead  of  last  year 
to  this  time.  Prices  in  some  classes,  however, 
are  slightly  lower  than  a  week  ago,  and  the 
market  is  entirely  wanting  in  animation. 
Fine  and  medium  fleeces  are  in  only 
moderate  request.  Michigan  X  commands 
2834  to  2934  cents;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
X,  80  at  St  cents,  and  Ohio  XX.  38  at  84  cents 
— in  each  case  a  small  decline.  Medium 
grades  are  in  slightly  improved  demand. 
Combing  and  delaine  wools  are  firm,  low 
combing  noticeably  so.  Fine  Ohio  delaine  is 
held  at  about  85  cents,  and  Michigan  delaine 
and  combing  at  32  at  33  cents,  Texas  and 
Territory  wools  are  in  good  demand,  but  de¬ 
sirable  lots  are  not  easy  to  find  at  any  price. 
There  is  a  fair  request  for  pulled  wools,  with 
prices  steady,  at  25  at  30  cents  for  supers 
Very  little  is  doing  in  Australian  wool. 

Trade  at  Philadelphia  has  ruled  dull,  except 
in  staple  wools,  for  which  there  has  been  a  fair 
demand,  and  in  carpet  and  blanket  wools 
(New  Mexican  and  Colorado  olios!,  which 
have  been  decidely  more  active.  The  larger 
movement  in  the  latter  is  in  part  the  result 
of  greater  confidence  in  values  and  speculative 
feeling,  influenced  by  the  rise  in  East  India 
wools  at  Liverpool,  where  the  prospect  of  an 
A'nglo  Russian  war  has  strengthened  values 
on  all  desirable  wools.  Fine  fleeces  and  most 
clotbiog  wools  in  this  market  are  weak  and 
tending  downward. 

•‘CANNOT  SPEAK  TOO  HIGHLY  IN  ITS 
PRAISE.” 

Dr.  Turner,  of  our  New  York  Depository, 
sends  ns  rh*  following  important  letter; 

“Brooklyn.  341  Hnvt  St..  Dec.  4tb.  1882. 
Dr.  John  TrnxvR.  862  Broadway.  New  York. 

“Dear  Doctor: — I  Imd  been  subject  to  Terri 
ble  influenza  raids  when  l  commenced  using 
the  Compound  Oxvgen.  two  years  ago.  On 
leaving  mv  head  they  invariable  seated  them- 
selves  on  my  lungs,  rendering  them  very  sore . 
and  would  sometimes  leave  me  a  cough  for 
months.  T  dreaded  these  colds  mare  than  my 
worst  enemy.  Bine*  usiDgth"  Oxvgen  I  have 
not  bad  one  on  mv  luogs,  and  I  have  frequently 
had  one  inhalation  drive  away  the  cold  so 
completely  that  toe  next,  day  I  could  scarce 
realize  t  hat  T  hsd  bad  one  at  all.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family  have  used  the  Oxvgen  for 
the  same  purpose;  also  fn v  rheumatism,  dys¬ 
pepsia.  and  catarrh,  with  equally  good  re¬ 
sults,  especially  in  catarrh. 

“Very  trulv  yours. 

Frank  W.  Doughty.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  end  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  a  vent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion.  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis.  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  will, 
be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Siarkey  &  Palen, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philda. — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  28. 

The  Dillon  Brothers,  of  Nomal,  111  ,  exhib¬ 
ited  47  Norman  horses  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  received  36  prizes.  Nineteen  of 
these  prize-winners  trace  back  to  Old  Louis, 
and  22  to  St.  Laurent.  This  should  be  a  very 
satisfactory  result. 

A  Good  Grass  Picture. 

What  is  there  more  satisfying  to  tbp  farmer 
to  look  at  than  a  field  of  grass  where  the  cocks 
staud  about  as  thick  as  they  can?  In  another 
column  of  this  paper  will  be  seen  a  picture  of 
a  bay  field  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Packard, 
of  Broektou,  Mass.,  which  so  astonished  his 
neighbors  and  gratified  him.  that  he  had  it 
photographed.  It  was  a  field  with  fairly  good 
grass  roots,  but  needed  top  dressing.  We  un¬ 
derstand  he  applied  two  bags  of  the  Srock- 
bridge  Grass  Fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  the 
result  is  seen  iD  the  picture.  It  yielded  over 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  It  evidently  paid  well, 
and  will  no  doubt  do  so  on  every  field  which 
is  not  entirely  bound  out. — Adv. 

“I  am  milking  about  100  cows  and  handle 
the  milk  of  some  besides.  1  commenced  to  use 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  last  fall  and 
find  it  superior  to  any  other.”  Streetsboro, 
Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1885. — A.  D.  Peck. 

H.  D.  Thatcher  &  Co.  Manufacturer,  Pots¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. — Adv. 

Couglis  and  Hoarseness. — The  irrita¬ 
tion  which  induces  coughing  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  by  use  of  “ Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  March  28,  1885. 

Chicago.— Whfat.— wheat  strong  and  excited. 
Pales  ranged:  March,  75*4®77v,je:  April,  75q,®77Wc; 
May.  70Mi«tK2Wc:  No.  2  Spring,  76(k®7»<H,o  No  3  do, 
68®69c:  No.  2  Red  tottfc-  No.3  Red,  7-Sc  Corn— strong. 
Sales  ranged:  Cosh.  :  March,  33<siS8Q,c: 

April.  38f$8S$*c:  May.  4lJ$®42«iC.  Oats  Dull.  Sales 
ranged;  March,  27Js&28c;  April,  i!?Ji©28e;  May,  31% 


@8i9fc.  Rye— No.  9,  «2Wc  Harley— No.  2,  «8o  Pork. 
—  *ctlve.  Cash.  *12 003*12 hi-  March.  *12  00®1?05- 
April,  *i?  00312  05-  May,  *12.97W®12  2V4.  cattle.— 
Market  brisk  and  strong  at  10c.  advance  1,050  to  1,200 
lbs.  steers  at  *  40*5 15*  1,200  to  1,3110  lb“-  **>  20«5 40 • 
l.oon  to  i,*001»*>.  *3  4Q-r5RO  cows  and  mixed,  common, 
•a  was  T-.  Rood.#- -:*)*4S0:  Stockers,** S  er^O:  feeders, 
*4  40a#l»i-  Texans.  *10O»5O).  Hoos  —  Market 
fairly  active  arid  firmer'  Hcht  and  good  mixed,  fc. 
hlvlier  rough  nock  lute.  *4,85-2  4.60:  parking  and  *1ilo- 
plne  of  5’J>  to  f  O  lbs,  *1.60*4.75  light  of  I'd'  to  210  lbs. 
S«.3flt&4  75- skips,  *A«|!»*4.«5.  SHKEF  —  Market  steady. 
Inferior  trades,  *2  801*8  25:  medium,  *3t4<3t4:  pood  to 
extra,  *4  2,5(35. 

St.  Loris  Wheat.— Klrm  No.  *’  Red.sWoc.  ea«fc:S5V4c, 
March  <W&™85W,r,  April-  Sfl-ViW^c,  May.  CoRN-Iow- 
er  Cii*h,  a-joadtSWc:  Marcb,  Aorll.  39«c-  May. 
89Qe  OATS-flrm.  Ca«b,  327*c.  bid  May,  4?!$e.  Rve 
— Quiet  at  60c  Harley— Steady  at  flOiafiOe.  Eggs— 
Quoted  at  lJar’^.c  Flaxseed -Steady  at  *1.40. 
Bran  Kli  m  at  <m.t  07V..C-  CORN  meat.— Steady  Bt  *2 ‘25. 
Ca'TLR  —  Kx  ports,  *5.65®. 5  90:  good  to  choice 
shipping.  •5  3V»5.S0-  fnlr  to  medium.  *1.50-3*00; 
butchers'  steers,  *l<34  75  cows  anil  heifers.  *S9S6i 
4  25  Colorado  steers  and  corn-fed  Texan*.  *4  *  1.50: 
Stockers  at  *8  Wk34  On  :  feeders  at  *1 00® 4  60. 
Sheep  scarce  and  firm.  Common  to  medium.  *2.75 
(3H.50:  good  to  choice,  #5  6504  40:  extra  at  *1  50® 
4  75.  Hons -Weak.  Yorkers  at  *t  40®4  5J-  packers 
at  *4.8(>'»4.40 1  heavv  at  fi-i.50d4.63;  receipts,  5,600 
head;  shipments  2,500. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  March  29. 18*5 

FLOUR,  Fkf.d  and  meal  — viour— Quotations:  Fine: 
*2.2502.90:  Sucerfloe,  #2,64031X5:  F.xtra  No.  2,  *9.00  3 
*3.85  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  *3.511®*  25:  Good 
to  Chelae  Kxtrn  Western  A9_ss®5,!g)-  common  to 
fair  extra  Ohio.  *S.OdjS.40;  irood.  #3.50*4  00: 
good  to  choice  *4,t(>-35_05-  common  extra  Minne¬ 
sota,  *8.-0«®s/0-  clear,  *H.r-.e*4.iO-  rye  mixture 
*3  5004.(61  straight*,  kt.2VAt.fl'!;  patent,  *1,75®*. 50- 
Baker’s  exi-a,  #9  90-34.40:  S4.  Louis  common  to  fair 
extra,  *3,00'*3.'5-  fair  K»  gObit  *3,9fl‘»4  B0:  good  to  very 
choice,  *4  95W5.25:  patent  winter  wheat  extra.  34.25 
135.511:  cltv  mill  exira  for  We«t  Indies.  *4  55 -a 4  65- 
South  Amcrlc'.  *4.70(85.  Market  closing  Beady. 
Soothers  Floor  Common  to  irood  extra,  |3.2uia 
4  25:  and  irood  to  choice,  do.  *4  9ua5  40.  Rvtr  Ftocn— 
SuDcrflnr  at  *3.40*8.95.  BDCKWHKat  Flour,  *230® 
275  c<i«»  M*xt  Brau<tywit'eat*3.25:YetlowrWe8t- 

ern  quoted  at  *2  75ia9  20.  Fkkd— Quoted  for  40  lb.  at 
*15  500016-  60  to  SO  1b.  *14®  15;  100  lb,  fil»£l";  Sharps. 
*l9@ri  Rye  feed,  *16®  I*. 

Grain. -Wheat.— Compared  with  cash  price*  a 
week  ago,  market  feverish.  Irregular  atid  unsettled. 
Ungraded  Winter  red.  81 '5  98c,  mainly  8l®90l«c-  No. 
3  red.  fl*V$c-  Vo.  2  red,  flottfe,  free  on  board  from 
store:  9H«®  9254  c  delivered,  and  9m®9i»4c  for  rail 
receipts  In  elevator-  No.  2,  red  for  April.  897s® 
9t*dc;  do.  May  91Q@<f2Vc-  do.  .tune  93®944<ie-  do, 
July.  '95  *954*1-.  do.  Aneu»t.  95*4c  do,  for  Decem¬ 
ber!  *1.00)4.  Rvr— Market  quiet  and  steady.  Canada 
a^d  State,  T4M(®75o-  Western.  72o  B*riky.— Quiet 
and  steady,  Canada  ut  80o,  for  No  2, 80®89c.  for  un¬ 
graded.  '  Cork  —  Market  unsettled.  Ungraded 
mixed.  49-!»80MSC-  No  8,  MI®S0Wc:  steamer  mixed, 
495s  * 50c,  In  elevator.  807*® afloat  4M<C.  for 
Aorll-  stcnmrr  yellow,  51c  in  elevator,  524*c 
afloat'  No.  2.  50®504<c.  In  elevator,  afloat' 

steamer  white.  5lH«5te  in  elevator-  No.  2  white, 
5944c,  In  elevator:  yellow,  5H4®5l5»e.  In  elevator; 
low  mixed  4944® 50c-  No.  2.  mixed  for  March  I9#i® 
509* c  do,  for  Ap'H.  50AV»tc-  do,  for  May.  NOMfitMncc 
do,  for  June.  505<.® siWe:  do  for  July.  515*  oats 

-No.  9  mixed.  36c:  No.  2-  STHC:  No  I.  S7«e:  No,  8 
White  S6!*'c:  No.  2  at  S7VS-»S7^m  No.  1  at  40c:  mixed 
Western  a*  37®8->lte-  white  do,  at  39®4'c:  white 
State,  $-0./*  lie:  No.  2  mixed  for  Mnrrh,  37®375fc<-  do. 
April.  37®879*e:  do.  May.  367i-637V$c,-  do,  ror  June. 
86*4®37V4c. 

FRovtsmxg.-Pork  The  market  steadier.  Mess.spot, 
*18. 00® 13.55  200  bbl»;  extra  prime  *1050»H-  me»« 
quoied  Bt  *'2  75#i3  25  famllv  mess.  *18  256418  75-  clear 
bark,  *1 4  25®  15  25;  extra  prime.  *10  054*11,  Byek.— 
City  Extra  India  megs.  *226*"3  50;  extra  mess  at 
*11B0«1**  oa-ket  at  *12®  12.50  for  barrels:  plate  beef 
at  *11  50®  12  50:  family  at  *13®i4.  Bekk  Hams— Quiet, 
with  a  moderate  sale-  quoted  at  *2P.25®20.50, 

botteb.— Quotations- New  butter— rtrentnerv. Elgin 
best,  28i»29c:  do.  Fenntylv&nia,  best  29c:  do.  West¬ 
ern.  best.  27c:  do.  crime  25®26c-  do.  good  at  226&34C: 
do,  fair  at  is  AVOc-  state  datrv,  half  flrklns,  iub«,  best 
at  27c.  do.  half  tlrklne.  tubs,  extra  fine,  25®S6c; 
do,  half  llrklns,  tubs,  Rood,  at22*Jlc  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  prime  at  t4i»2«e;  do  Welsh  tubs.  Rood,  at  21® 
28c  do,  tubs,  poor,  at  18®20c  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  at  'Jito-  do,  good,  at  1 6® (.“<■;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  line  nl  Ik':  do.  fair,  at  116412c:  Western 
factorv.  best,  nt  't®  'V  do  poor,  in-aiKWye  roll*,  best, 
at  14®  16c:  do.falr,  at  l'l®  12c.  Old  bnttcr-  Creamery. 
State.  Fall  made,  at  U®20c  do.  -'o.  flrktns  IRAilc: 
do  Western,  June  and  July,  at  I1®14e-  State  dairy 
tubs,  best  at  90it2te-  do  fine  at  I7<al2c  do  good. 
14®  16c,  do.  fair,  VJiaiflc:  no.  at  10®  1  ie:  state  dairies, 
firkin*  and  tub«,  best,  'W'ltauc  do,flnel6®l3c.  do.sond, 
13'»i5c:  State  dairy,  firkins,  flue.  10  do  vood. 
17®18c:  do.  fair,  ttriclsc:  do,  common.  12®-13c:  West, 
ern  dairy,  fair,  at  ItbOlC?  do, common  at  Bf^lOc-  West¬ 
ern  factory,  fair.  9649c  grease  at  5®  fic. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  25® 26c:  Western 
do,  at  25® 26c:  receipts.  1,200.  From  Boston— Market 
firmer  for  fine.  Western  creamery,  2«®2Sc  dairy  at 
25c.  From  Chlcano,—  Market  duH;  creamery  at  2Cc; 
dairy  at  2ic. 

Cueksk.  The  market  has  not  varied  materially. 
There  Is  a  light  exporting  trade,  and  a  mod  era*  eiy 
active  home  trade  distribution.  Price*  are  held 
firmly  ou  selections  of  factory.  Quotation*:  Fancy 
at  llaiSMe;  choice  at  ll®in*r.  good  Iotsat9®l0c: 
fair  lots  H4*c  light  skims.  6®8V4C:  skims.  2Qi5J*c: 
Ohio  flats,  UHfi@'le.  lor  best,  KSlOc-  for  fair  to  Rood: 
Penn«ylratila  skims.  2®2>*c  for  prime,  1H,a2c.  for 
good,  and  10  for  common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet-  quoted:  Cheddars  at  126412140:  flats  at  115^® 
n#c  recelpta.450boxes.  From  Boston— Market  quiet; 
extra  at  115kftl2c.  From  Chicago  —  Market  dull; 
Cheddars,  10@10>i|C. 

Eaas.— The  quotations  aye:  Stale,  fresh,  at  16c: 
Western,  l5J*(&]i)C:  Southern,  15®t5^c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—Market  weak-  quoted  at  16®16Hc.:  receipts,  2.200. 
From  Baltimore -Market  quiet:  quoted  at  I5®](c; 
receipts  light.  From  Boston— Mnrket  lower:  quoted 
at  17®l3e;  receipts  large.  From  Chicago  Market 
lower:  quoted  at  14c.  From  Kansas  City— Quoted 
at  12c:  receipts,  more  liberal;  shipments,  three  cars. 
From  St.  Louis— Market  quiet;  quoted  at  13j®c;  re¬ 
ceipts,  2,900  cases;  shipments,  three  cars. 

Lrvis  Poultry  —  Chickens,  near  by.  V  it .  lie. 
do,  Southern  and  Western,  10c;  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  arid  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  15®  17c  do.  Western. 
i5®16c;  roosters,  old  7®*e-  turkeys,  per  lo  .  I4®ue. 
for  best  and,  IOC,  for  poor;  duck*,  Jersey,  New  Fork 
and  Penn  •-  pair,  B0e*i.l2;  do.  Western,  per  pair, 
70c®*l;  geese  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
per  pair.  *1-756*2 25-  do,  Western,  per  pair  *l.5Q<® 
*1.75;  pigeons,  per  pair,  35® 40c. 

Drbsskp  Poct.TitY.-  Frozen  at  13®  17c.  for  turkeys, 
and  U®'4(-  for  chickens.  Frt-\h  killed -Turkey*.  l3®>lfic: 
chicken*.  PbUaflelnhia.  spring,  selected  broilers,  25c 
®27c:  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked.  I6®i8c; 
do.  Stale  and  Western,  14®i5c;  (owls,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  11®  15c;  do.  Jersey,  He.  ducks,  Jer¬ 
sey.  per  lb,  I64il7c:  do.  Long  Island,  IS®l7c,  do 
Male  and  Western,  per  lb,  14®i5o;  Western,  Inferior. 
12®  14c  squabs,  white,  per  doz  ,  *3.50® 4;  do.  dark, 
per  doz,  *1.75®  2. 

Game— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  50c. 
@*1.25:  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  *i.00al,25: 
western  at  41X2*00;  Jhuilard  at  40'*50e,  Tor  Norfolk, 
30f»40C,for  western;  wild  pigeon.-; at  'i5c®fil.6'2  per  doz 

Fresh  Krctts.  Apples  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  hbl.  *'2.7Sa3  25i  iJreenlugH.  *8  75®8.  Cranber¬ 
ries— Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  fi3.90Ali  Jerai-.y, 
poor,  per  crate.  *3<fc.3.25;  Florida  dritngrx  lit  *8.25® 
*1.50  per  box  for  nest,  and  fi2..50®3for  poor. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  following  are  the  quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apples,  7®7)*c:  choice  do,6}«®64tic; 
common  to  prime  do.  5nte;  fancy  North  Carolina 


sun  dried  sliced,  4Vf®4-Ve. ;  choice  do.,  85tfffl4c  : 
choice  Ylrvlnla,  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 

S^rtfSt^c:  Kentucky  do,  In  barrels,  8?<®4o:  extra  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  pf-aches,lU<®12c:  fancy  do, mvj 
® tic  choice  d<i,96» »Wc-  rmicy  Georgia  9Xi'-»  16c-  choice 
8l^®9c:  11  c  pec  led  halve*.  7Vf®7*4c  uupeelod  quarters 
6^® 7c:  State  plums,  BVyiaiOc.  Damsons.  8c-  choice 
pitted  cherries.  12t4.foi.se-  prime  do.  1H<®  12c:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries  77e- sun-dried  do.  26c:  nlackberrles, 
lOaiOMc  hucklebcrrle.*  ISiilSQc. 

Peanuts  -Have  a  moderate  Jobbing  demand,  quot¬ 
ed  at  4»i<s4t$c.  for  best  hand-picked,  and  3;q®8i#e. 
farmers'  grades. 

Pecans  are  quoted  at  5$f@7e. 

Hav  and  Rtraw.-  Choice  hay.  95c-  good  tlmo- 
thy,  95@9hc:  medium,  90e-  shipping  hay  70®75c  clover 
mixed,  70® 75c.  clover.  60  »65c.  Long  rye  straw,  85® 
90c-  short  rye  straw,  6.5®7ftc:  oat  sti  aw,  50®55c 

Hemp  and  Jcte. -For  hemp  the  market  is  held 
steadily,  n  though  ruling  quiet.  In  Jute  butts  a  mod¬ 
erate  trade.  Manilla  hemp  1*  quote-1  at  9Q®9Wc, 
Sisal  hemp  at  4c;  Jute  at  2qS6?4rj  jute  butt*  on  the 
spot  at  15*6*1940.  for  paper  and2(»25ic  for  bagging. 

Hops.— There  Is  little  life  to  the  market  (lie  feel¬ 
ing  still  generally  dull:  prices  are  easy  Quotation* 
are  as  follows:  New  15®  I  lie,  for  best:  I3®l4c.  for 
good  to  prime:  H'©t2c.  for  low  grades;  old  at  9c; 
Paclfle  coast  at  9®  14c. 

Seeds.— For  clover  there  Is  a  moderate  demand 
prices  arc  Arm,  quotations  are  as  follows:  8^jc. 
for  prime  Western.  95$o.  for  choice,  and  8*ic.  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice  Timothy  Is  quirt- quoted  at  *1  556*1.65, 
Linseed  Is  nominal-  quoted  at  *1  861$  cash. 

Sugar.— The  quotations  are. 

Cur  loaf.  s*4>c:  Crushed,  6i*r’  powdered.  6061^0: 
granulated,  5  9F36  mould  "A.'  5Tv»Sc-  confectlonf-rs* 
"A."  581- standard  *‘A.”  5  9-t6®55<e:  OfT  A.  556®5H'c: 
white  pxrra  *‘C.’'  y#®5ik;o-  yellow  extra  **C,”  5®5Jic 
C,”  4 5j® 5c:  yellows.  45*®45sc. 

Tallow.— Prime  city  quoted  at  Be. 

Tobacco.— Kentucky  dull  and  unchanged  on 
'Change:  Lues,  5J*«7He;  loaf,  7®  lOVgc. 

Vegeta tiLus.— There  Is  a  verv  good  demand  for 
potatoes  wlih  prices  held  about  steady  on  choice 
stock.  The  quotation*  are  a*  follows:-Poratoes- 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double  headed  barrel.  *2®?,?r>:  Rose, 
*1.75-32  for  State  hbi.;  Burbank, *1.75®*1  97  bbl; 
Peerless,  flt  *L50  9  bbl,  (In  double  headed  barrels. 
25c.  should  He  added  to  the  above  quotations.) 
Bermuda  pulutoes  at  —  per  bbl  Sweet  potatoes 
at  *4  75® *5.  Beets,  per  bbl ,  75eal 1 25-  do,  Bermuda 
at  $?  per  orate.  Carrots  per  bbl.,  *1®1  25.  CSelcry, 
per  dozen  buuches,  *1®I  75.  Cabbn«eg-  Florida,  per 
bbl,  *2®2  Ml-  old,  tier  100.  al  **®  10.  Green  Peas— 
Klorldn.  per  ernte.  «2®(3*t  Kale— Norfolk.  Scotch, 
per  bbl.  at  *3,?56i*3.5ll.  Onion*  -Bermuda,  per  crate, 
*5.1*6:  yellow,  do,  at  #4®*4..,)0-  red.  hulk,  per  bbl, 
•46*4.50.  Radishes— Norfolk,  per  100  buncoes,  at  *4, 
Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl,  fi3.*5  Squash  -  Harrow, 
per  bbl.  50® 75c:  Hubbard,  per  bbl,  at  *K»1.50.  Tur¬ 
nips— Russia.  Canada. oer  hhl  at  3i  ®9(ic:  Russia,  Long 
Island,  uer  bbl,  DOe®*!.  Tomatoes  Florida  choice, 
per  bushel  crate,  at  *1@*2;  Bermuda,  per  box,  at  -10c 
®75C. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Tork,  March  27, 1895. 

Beevos. — Sales.— Virginia  steers,  1,248  n>.  *5  90:  Ohio 
do,  1.139  It,  *5  25:  State  do.  1,099  B,  85*0.  55  It;  do.  1,280 
tb,  *5  50:  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  do.  1,415  tb,  *6  60:  do 
1,374  lb,  *6  44,  do,  1,888  tb.  *6  02:  do,  1,348  Tb.  *6.  less  *5; 
12  do,  1,266  It,  fiS  85;  19  do.  1,280  lb  *5  74:  30  do.  1,249  lb. 
*5  65;  2  do.  1 .320  lb ,  *666;  14  do.  1.223  »,*5  50;  do.  1,170 
B,*5dO,  1.201  1b.  *5  40;  do,  1,126  lb,  fi3  36 if:  do,  1.120 
lb,  *5  35:  dO,  1.U0  B,  $5  80  7  do,  1,143  B,*5;I4  B,  1230 
B,  *5  671f:  oxeu.  2,360  B,  *7,  hulls,  1.430  B,  4t*c:  steers, 
940  th,45fc:  Chicago  steers,  L4I5.B,  *6  7fl;  do,  1,211  tb, 
$6  05  do,  1,270  1b,  *«  05;  do,  1,201  B,  $9  95:  do,  1.230  1b, 
•5  75  do.  1169  lb,  *5  75:  do,  1,107  B,  *5  60-  do,  1,172  lb. 
*5  50-  do.  I  172  B,  *5  40:  Missouri  sleers,  1.204  B,  *85  65: 
do,  1,181  tb.  *5  50:  Indiana  do.  1.150  B,  *5  15:  Lancaster 
Couiity.  Pennsylvania,  ilo,  1,126  tb.  *525,  do.  1.135  B. 
*5  40;  State  do,  1,337  B,  *3  15;  Kentucky  steers,  1.241 
B,  *5  56. 

Calves.— Heavy  arrivals  of  Country  Dressed  eaused 
a  weaker  feeling  in  the  dead  market.  Poor  to 
prime  sold  mainly  at  4®Pe,  choice  golDg  a?  high  as 
inc;  City  Dressed  slow  111  lrf*l0S*e.  About  S00  "Bobs” 
were  seized  by  the  Meat  lm.pcctur  this  morning. 

Shkkp  and  I.  a  MR*  -  Total  receipts  for  six  days 
38,594  head,  ugulnst  25,5fl5  head  of  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  The  tn«rkel  opened  dull  a»-d  lower 
for  all  grades  of  stock,  and  a  dozen  rar  loads  were 
likely  to  be  carried  over.  The  decline  tvns  rrom  Vg 
to  hr  Per  lb.  with  the  feeling  weak  at  the  flpish 
Common  to  prime  sheep  *old  al  *4  50»1  3',  and  a  car¬ 
load  of  heavy  K.xpori*,  mo  a  avi-r age.  went  at  6c. 
Yearling  1  amits  ranged  from  6i*r,  to  «?lfc,  for  com 
mon  to  choice.  There  was  a  fair  Inquiry  Tor 
strictly  prime  lot*  of  Spring  lambs;  with  common 
dull  and  tiegli-'-n-cl.  Common  to  rholee  sold  at  *3® 
6  50  about  70  head  reaching  the  latter  figure.  Wes¬ 
tern  shoep,  1  part  ewes),  112  b,  at  M*e:  State  sheep,  93 
B,  at  5Hic;  Statp  lambs,  78  B,  at  6c;  do,  88  B,  al  6-Hc. 

Hogs,— Total  receipts  for  the  six  day*  36.923  head 
against  29,911  head  for  the  corresponding  time  Inst 
week.  Market  nominally  dull  and  lower.  Heavy 
to  light  are  quotable  nt  fii  60® 5,  while  pigs  might 
bring  *5  30® 5  40. 


BEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
set  ving  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  8t.,  New  York  City. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


tFull  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  protths  pricoB 
and  general  statistics,  !•  Bht. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

CBox  P)  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


BOWKER’S 

GROUND  BONE. 

Dr.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  the  Maine  State  inspector  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  states  of  thi«  hone:  “The  stock  from  which 
sample  was  takeu,  was  well  grown,  being  llm  and 
even-  The  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Add  shows 
it  to  have  been  prepared  from  P  |1  U  K  IIO  N  K  of  good 


It  to  have  been  prepared  from  P  (1 U  K  HO  N  K  of  good 
quality  ” 

This  bone  W  obtained  from  the  Brighton  Abattoir, 
where  I  a  rue  number*  of  cuttle  and  sheep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  dally,  uml  contains  all  the  fertilizer  properties 
of  raw  bone,  being  dried  and  ground  within  n  few 
hours  after  1  he  cattle  are  slaughtered.  It  la, therefore 
mueh  superior  Pi  most  of  the  so  railed  pure  bone, 
which  I*  pleked  noon  old  pastures  and  the  Western 
prairies,  and  which  ha*  lost  much  of  Its  value  by  long 
exposure  to  the  weather  For  further  particulars, 
address 

BOWKEB  FERTILIZER. 

Bouton.  Mum*. 


‘•SEVEN.” 

David  Tooke,  Esq.,  Columbus,  Texas,  in 

1879,  was  attacked  with  black  jaundice,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  betnorrhage  of  the  kidneys,  and  was 
pronounced  incurable.  Seven  bottles  of  War¬ 
ner’s  8afe  Cure  restored  tmn  to  health  in 

1880,  aud  July  1st,  1884,  he  writes,  “My 
health  has  been  excellent  ever  since. ’’—Try  it, 
Try  iti 


CORN  PLANTERS. 

SPANGLER’S  IMPROVED  are  the  best.  Can  drop 
fertilizer  with  corn,  or  mix  with  soil  before  cover¬ 
ing.  Use  gum  roll'-r  Instead  of  brush,  nnd  many 
other  new  features  found  In  none  other  Before  you 
buv,  eend  for  descriptive  circular.  Warranted. 

POTATO  GROWERS. 

We  also  manufacture  a  one  horse  machine  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fertilizer  six  Inches  wide  In  potato  rows, 
with  Cultivator  Teeth  attached  to  mix  in  soil. 
Shovels  can  be  lowered  or  rulsed.  Warranted  com¬ 
plete  In  every  respect.  Address  for  further  Infor¬ 
mation 

J.  W.  SPAN61ER  &  BRO., 


Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


YORK,  PA. 


THE  6 RANG  EH  F  4MTIY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

-  ▼  FVAPOPATORR. 

Bai  1  -  AO,  JSfi.lMl.  nnd  3*1  O.OO- 

R.  \  1  Send  for  Circular.  Enatern 

Bte*  I  nrr.g  co„ 20s so  5tb  st.,  umia, 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  nnd  receive 
free,  a  co°tly  box  of  good*  wlib-li  wl'l  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  thnn  anything  else  in  this 
world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  open*  before th°  workers, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  True  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


PREPARED  I 


FMTHIZM  SALT. 


Ground  fine  and  mixed  by  Machinery  with 

Lime,  Potash,  Wood  A*)ies,  Oxide  of  Iron, 
Magnesia,  Gypsum  ami  grease. 

All  manuring  qualities,  which  yon  do  not  get  lu  any 
other  kind  of  Salt.  Shipped  lu  hulk  and  sacks  in  car 
loads  of  12  to  20  ton*.  FARMERS,  club  together  and 
buy  a  car  load  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  tor  my  pa¬ 
per  “Salt  Saving*.”  Prices  and  samples  by  mail. 
Address  E.  r*.  FITCl*.  Bay  t  uy,  illicit. 


A  CAMPAIGNER’S  EXPERIENCE. 

Lawrence  Mix.  Esq.,  Warsaw.  N.  Y  ,  a 
well-known  campaign  orator,  io  1SS2  took  15 
bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  for  kidney 
trouble  (after  many  physicians  of  excellent 
standing  bad  given  him  up),  and  was  cured. 
December  9th,  1884,  he  says,  "1  have  had  no 
serious  return  of  my  trouble,  and  so  conclude 
that  my  cure  is  permanent  ” 


Novelty  Bone  Works  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelt5T  Bone  W«r‘s.  West  Troy.  N.  A'.- Estab¬ 
lished  in  1960.  This  Is  a  I'urt-  Bono  Phosphate, 
making  It  a  complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for 
prices  and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  CUANO. 

A  pure  natural  guano,  containing  over  45  per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate  of  Unto  and  1.25  per  eeut.  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  fertilizer  for  all  fnrni  crops.  Price,  *25  per 
ton,  delivered  ou  board  railroad  or  steamboat  In 
New  York;  also  at  lowest  market  prices.  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia, German  Sulphnte  of  Potash,  and  all  fer¬ 
tilizing  chemicals.  Send  for  circular  to  • 

CHA8.  SPEAR.  Jr.,  85  West  Si.,  New  York. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  MINISTER. 

The  Rkv.  J.  P.  Arnold  (Baptist).  Camden, 
Tenu.,  in  1878  was  taken  with  Bright’s  Disease, 
which  produced  two  large  abscesses.  In  1878 
another  abscess  formed  which  discharged  for 
eighteen  months.  In  1881  two  abscesses 
formed.  He  then  began  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  “which  restored  ice  to  perfect  health,” 
and  June,  1888,  be  wrote,  “my  health  is  as 
good  as  ever.”  Try  it! 


X  OPNG  HI  EN.—  Learn  Ttdegrapliy  or  Short 
Hand.  Situation*  furnished.  Send  for  terms. 

Com.  and  R.  R.M  College,  Anri  Ar*'“".  Mich. 


ALL  STEEL  BARROWS 


gUut  gubUcatwitf. 


I  I  1^1  nil  pages,  nb.atral.-d.  9 -nt. 

I  PoMlpaid,  IVirTrtUlvoIVnts. 

I  vr-Wor  PublUliIng  How*.  S'.lfcSt  Hi'i'Uin,., Si.. 5r„  1  urL 

,#»>  AGENTS  wanted  (or  PINKERTON’S 
L  OCDV"riltl'  REBELLION*  the 
O  r  f  most  |  Prilling  war  hookeverfi* 

published.  PBOFC6FLY  ItXCSTnATED.  \» 
Absolutely  the  easiest  book  to  sell  ever  known!  For  • 
full  particulars,  spucial  territory  aud  term*  lu  agents  '; 
addreou  O.  W.CARLRTON  A  CO.,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

P Cents  I  SHEET  MUSIC  j*ftx?4F 

H  |»er  I  best  pauer,  *old  cl«.-whorc  al  from 
U  ropy!  1 30c  to  *1  ouch,  sold  by  u*  at  only  5c. 
per  copv  for  any  pl-ee  bn  list.  Largest  list  to  select 
from.  &end  six  cents  for  santplo  copy.  '  atalogues 
free.  H  U  MAM  LA  Y  A  CO  , 

14  niuic  Bireet. Clilcaigo.,  111. 

■  M  Q  nindc  in  27  dnvn  Mi'Iling  our 

1 24'°2  NOBLE  DEEDS 


Bra.  Jonathan's  Jokes 


made  in  27  day*  Helling  our 


I  NOBLE  DEEDS 

H.  L.  1VABKEN  A  Co.  1117  Ch.  -tnut  St,, Thiladolphio. 
Hr  FltlE'  I>s»  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  lu 

BEES  or  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
HEIUl-OIO'TlILk  G  LEANING*  IN  BEE 
Cl  LTI'KK,  with  a  descriptive  price  list  of  the 
latest  improvements  In  llirr*.  Honey  Extract¬ 
ors  t’.iinb  PoBodailo  •.  Hectlon  llaney  Itoxes. 
all  hooks  ami  Journals,  and  evoryt  lug  pertaining  to 
Bee  Culture.  Noth  -  ng  patented.  Simply  send  your 

. . . lA“l.’l’ioOT,’!iii;a.7  Ohio- 

NEW  BOOKS  FOB  AGENTS. 

•'How  to  Be  Your  Own  Lawyer,"  retail  *1.50  and  $2, 
over  500  pp.;  every  business  man  wants  ono;  extra¬ 
ordinarily  liberal  lerms-  write  or  call.  M.  T.  Ki- 
ckardson,  Publisukb,  7  Warren  St.,  New  Aork. 


4885 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


With  Force-  Feed  Fertiliaen-  Attachment. 

Plants  corn  and  beans  without  using  any  other  de 
vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. 

LI'ITLi  T  |<i  K|t  KA,>M»(J1IILI.. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  in  the  market. 
Send  tor  circulars  to 

GEN  E*KE  VALEEV  M’F’G  CO.. 

Mt,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A. 


.A  NOTABLE  ARREST. 

C.  H.  Obkrbeck,  Deputy  Sheriff.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  1SS2  took  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  for  a 
very  severe  kidney  and  liver  complaint;  he 
had  lost  75  pounds  in  weight  under  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  care  Five  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  arrested  and  cured  the  disease,  and 
December,  1834,  he  wrote,  ‘‘1  now  weigh  260 
pounds  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I 
recommend  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.” 


^  HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad- 
\  dress 

*  HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO„ 
Worcester,  Maas. 


“WONDERS.” 

E.  H.  Beckwith,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec. 
18th,  1884,  stated.  “I  owe  my  life  to  Warner's 
Safe  Diabetes  Cure ;  when  I  began  its  use  I 
passed  ten  quarts  of  water  daily,  which  con¬ 
tained  14  per  cent,  of  sugar;  after  using  seven 
dozen  bottles  my  doctor  pronounced  the  water 
free  from  sugar;  it  has  done  wonders  for  me.” 

H.  R.  Si  A.  F-  BANCROFT.  Frankford’ 
I*h  i  In  delphlti  Po,,  Brec*i1ern  of  high  class 

Buff  Cochin  and  Wyandotte  Fowls. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $3.00  per  13;  $5.00  for  26. 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Five  Acre*  per  day. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1385. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspinwauu  tend  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’fg  CO. 

Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


HAVEN’T  YOU  FELT  JUST  SO? 

Isaac  N.  Wood,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  July.  1884, 
wrote,  “It  is  two  years  ago  last  Spring  since 
Warner’s  Safe  Care  cured  me.  I  was  called 
a  dead  roan,  but  that  medicine  brought  me  to 
life,  I  take  a  few  bottles  every  Spring  to 
keep  me  right.”  lie  was  nitlieted  for  six  years 
with  pains  in  the  back,  ending  in  kidney  hem¬ 
orrhage.  Cure  permanent. 


S4LE*MKS  Uimiii  iI  by  the  Introducers  of 
Kancocas  Raspberry.  K.  G.  Ciia.sk &  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  paid.  The  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  Of  a  Full  tine  of  Fruits  &  Ornamentals. 

120  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Registered  Cows,  Hpifers,  and  Heifer  Calves;  young 
Reelstered  Hulls  and  Bull  Calve  ;  also  choice  Gr  le 
cows  and  heifers  Bed  rock  prices.  Captain,  5|fi.  son 
of  the  famous  Echo,  at  head  of  herd  Arlte  for 
Catalogue.  AMO*  EDMUND*, 

I)  risen.  Hancock  Co..  III. 

rff  iPAT.  iHANNEL  CAN  CREAMED 

’  Iff®'  Used  in  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
“i  Muites  morp  Rubor  than  any  ot her  prooc  s 
I  with  less  lee.  We  manufacture  Churns, 
I  Rutter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole 

■  sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want  - 

■  ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.M.  K  LINCOLN  CO., Wakrkk, Mass.. 
and  t  Atkinson,  li  t... 

T  PAV^  1°  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
i  l  ai  O  pics  tree.  J.  M.  Mitten ft  do  .  Cleveland.  O 

f  fl  lirDDKV  NAME.  Embossed  and  Floral  Souvenir 
T  II  Cards  with  name, amt  u>  w  saittules.H'cts.  Elegant 
a  “  Present  Free.  Tl  1TLE  BROS.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

RIUttR  \Y  HILL  FARM -CLEVELAND 
BAY  MMCMING  *TU  B. —FOR  SALK:  Two 
young  Imported  Sen  Huy  STALLIONS:  prices  less  than 
they  can  now  lie  bought  for  In  England  Abo.  a  few 
choice  half-blood  horse  colt*  aud  fillies.  For  full  de¬ 
scription.  e»tal  gue  aud  prices,  add re»s, 

F.  S.  PEEK,  Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

All  best  varieties  of  Pro»h,  Itclinble  *KEI)!8, 
PLANT*  I'OTlTO F.*, (dc.  Price* line.  Deserlp 
tlve  Cutalogne  sent  FREE. 

A  II  MQ88,  WelUhiirgli,  N.  V. 

SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO^ 

DEALERS  IN 

Peruvian  Guano, 

170  FRONT  STREET, 

_  NEW  YORK. 

A  LARGE  SUR  FLU*  OF  FRUIT  PLANTS! 
Especially  Gregg  aud  Souhegan  Raspberry.  Prices 
yreatly  reduced.  Write  at  once  to 

N.  WHINER Y  &  *ON, 
Wiuouu,  Col.  Ce  ,  Ohio. 


ROSES 

GRAPE 

VINES 

E.T.C. 


it*’ :00u„ 


wEsjw'sa 


IV  Cap  be  used  for 


FMPIRF  POWER  AND  SEPARAT 

L.ITII  1 1 1  L  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
MOST  IMPROVED  In  the  market. 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Secn  ing  the  Best. 

WE  OFFER  THE 

ESSEX  PAINT, 

Absolutely  Pure,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form. 

SAGES,  OLIVES, 

DRABS,  GREYS, 

IYIAROON,  TERRA  COTTA, 

BRONZE,  ORaNGE, 

COEO.VJtS  ttEJty  Xe.y  Fa 

These  goods  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Barytes, 
Water  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration. 
Samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX,  CONST, 


COMPLETE  FTRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 
D  CT  I  Ai  f*  Fbr  Steep  and  Flaf  Roofs. 

IX  wr  IIIL  Cheap  and  Durable. 

VVater proof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12th  Si..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tom?  for  gardening* 

^ULg  FOR  THE  LAWN  AND  FARM, 

of  every  kind  and  description.  Largest 
Stock  in  l'  S..  and  at  Mwnt  Pi  ices, 
niustrated  priced  Catalogue  FREE.  Pioneer 
House  in  this  class  of  Implements.  Plauet.  Jr  , 
Matthews’  Iniprov  d,  lliggnnam.  Gem. 
Meeker,  Comstock  Goods.  ALL  KEPT  IN 
STOCK. 

J.C  VAUGHAN, 

4‘2  La  Salle  -<1.,  Chicago,  III. 


IHIDINGEE  &  C0NARD  GO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOO.MUNG 


Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES-  we  deliver  strong  Pot  PUcts,  suitable  for 
bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Pi*t  Offices. 

5  Splendid  V nrieties,  -xn-cA.nr*  all  labeled,  for 
81 S  12  for  82;  3d  for  8o ;  10O  for  *12.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3.A  111  FOR  S 1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  car  N e  w  G  nl  d  e,  76  pp 
elegantly  illoa.  and  choose  from  over  300  lines*  sorts 
Address •THF.blNGF.E  Ar  CONARD-CO., 
Bose  Growers.  West  Grove,  Chester  t  .;,  Pa. 

T  H  R  ESH ING  O  UTF  IT  for  sale.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  C.  H.  \VA  KlNtlTON. 

Box  624  West  Chester,  Pa.  : 


NEW  MYERS’  HAY  CARRIER 

K— — ^>lron  or  Wood  Track. 

X o Hell,  ILnob  or  Rail 

Myers’  Reversible  Carriers 

The  Simplest  Carrier*  made 
Double  and  Single  Harpoon  Uaj 

-  Forks,  Pulleys,  Grapples,  Mvers 

Force  Puraps.ete.  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  free. 

Address  F.  E.  M  YEU8  A  BKO..  Ashland,  O 


BENCH’S 
G  OK  WALKING 
.  YMI  FALLOW 

X-sXjt 


CULTIVATOR. 

>a\  With  double  row 
^orQ  T*la  “  ter  and 

Cfj .  I  meats  complete  in  one 

I  '  U  ? medal  and  highest 

\  jX'Sfr 1  iX'  1  111  awards  of  merit  at 
Ye  if/ Is* . >//7  1  // \/  the  l,reail  Southern 

yw  Xla  yj  f  exposition,  Louis- 

%y  vllle.  By.,  and  u 

~  nawber  <>f  State 

Falrala  lSSj). 

THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

Thousand,  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  de¬ 
mand  already  this  season  is  three  times  is  large  as 
last  year.  Kelluble  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  mailed  free. 

Address  HEXCH  .ft  DROMGOI.D, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa. 


ENGINES  o— » 

IabII  threshing  machines 

POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


HORSE 


Send  Stamps  for  our  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogin’?;.  They  contain 
full  and  accurate  Information  about 
allthe  OldandXew Fruits.  Trees,  Roses, 
etc.,  with  cultural  directions,  and  are 
the  most  complete- published.  No.  1, 
Fruits, includingSmall Fruits,  (new  ed.),  10c.  No.  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  15c.  No.  3,  Strawberries, 
Mo.  4,  Wliolesale.  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

ELLYV ANGER  «fe  BARRY , 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y 


THE  BRADLEY 


WERS 

?AKES. 


Liritln  Thresher-,  unequalled  in  capacity  for 
separating  and  cleaning. 

i  ombined  Gral  him!  Clover  Threshers. 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and 
a  genuine  Clover  lluller  in  uddl  Ion. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines, 
6  to  15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable 
for  Lightn.  s*.  Economy.  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler 
has  horizontal  tube”,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the 
objectionable  feature*  of  vertical  boilers. 

Ifniso  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain 
All  sizes.  Srnd  for  Catalogue  Address 

The  Westinefhouse  Co., 

Schenectady  N.  Y. 


EXCELSIOR  GARDEN  SEED  DRILL 


NEW  F5KU,ffil  trees 


Send  for 
Illustrated 
CATALOGUE 


ONLY 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 
S0WAWW. 


8t  FODDER 


du.r  ALSO 

TREAD 
HORSE  POWERS  I 
0PAG1CIRCULAR 
MACHINES 


Smalley  mVgg.cos  Sffiovioe.  WIS. 


I-X-L  WIND  MILL 


SM  n,ooo  J 

i  in  n  k  a 

and  wind  mill  supplies  of  # 
every  description.  Farm  rm 
\  suburban  water  works  a  // 
specialty  Catalogue  t ree.^ 

The  Phelps  Jt  Bigelow  IV.  M.Co. 

KalamaJ-.no,  Mich.,  ami  1215 
W.  9th  8k,  Ksnsa*  City,  Da.9! 


NewStyle,  V:mhovi»>l  1 1 1-i-l.n  Nsnw  aud  Chromo  Visiting 
Csrri* not; naunt ou.  1  Oe.. 1 1 i-u-kx f !.  Warranted b«sl 
told.  Samp],  Bool,  le.  L.  JOKES  A  CO.,  Nauan,  N.  Y. 


WITH  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

These  Drills  are  pronounced  by  all  who  have  used 
them  to  be  entirely  reliable  and  the  most  perfect 
ones  on  the  market.  They  have  a  combined  Grass 
Seed  Attachment,  patented  Jan.  27,  1835. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices  to 

W.  J.  SPALDING,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


OVER’S 

PATENT  WIRE  FENCE  POSTS  &  DRIVERS 

ROAD  AND  DITCHING  MACHINERY,  &c.,&c. 
Send  for  circular  to  E .  O  V  E  R . 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 


FARMERS  FRIEND 

Two  Horse  Corn  Planters, 

Fertilizer  Corn  Planters, 
Wire  Check  Powers, 

One  Horse  Corn  Drills, 
Fertilizer  Corn  Drills. 

Our  PLANTERS  are  recognized  by  other  manufac 
tnrers  as  TUB  STANDARD.  Our  CORN  DRILLS 
have  a  RUNNER  and  COVERING  WHEEL. 

Machines  and  extras  carried  at  central  points. 

For  full  Information  address 

FARMERS  FRIEND  MANUF’G  GO., 

Dayton,  O. 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW! 

Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  only 
carrier  this 

U now  improvement.  Ask 

HI  11  vonr  !  ’  i .  r  semi  to 

|H?iaBwaro^^jj|  j  b.  po r  t k r  . 

showing  this  new  invention.  Pat.  a pril  17,  lasi. 


We  tin  mannfaeture  Iowe.  Remper»,Twlne  Binder*,  Rake*. Field 
Roller*.  Flow*,  loitlialorv  Feed  loiter  *  Cneher,  Hand  A  Power 
Corn  Shelter*,  Grain  Drills  *e.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price  List-  8.  8.  MESSINGEB  Jc  SON,  StoekerUwn.Pa 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most,  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular, 

HIGGANITM  M’F’G  CORK, 

_  Ulgganum,  Conn* 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  SI.,  llosto**  *  i, 

WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS^ 

jrm ■  ■  .  n— r  Evrrv  Preiaimn for  Long. 
.A  i  ■■■  nr i  Keeping  Butter.  Lot  B.  <'lnsx 

if  - '  L  was  awarded  to  nutter 

y«iiii»>IY7ia*  t  .  maile  (he  Cooley  Process 

p  v  III  '  Also  First  Premium  for 

,  Sept,  or  Oct-  butter,  Class  2. 

■  i — V  -v  and  the  Firsi  Preiniutu 

■■■M]  fr  0  HI  f,,r  rrint  Buber 
II  Kcmembcr  iho  I'OOI.K  V 

1  has  a  Pairuied  Process. 

H  hU|H  Other-t  Imitate  construe- 

J  jl  -  but  cannot  use  the  pro- 

VfRMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

A  TEST  OF  EIGHT  YEARS. 

Dan.  A.  Grosvknob,  Esq.,  Uuited  Slates 
Treasury  Department,  First  Controller’s 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  took  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  in  1878,  and  December  26th,  1884, 
he  wrote,  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure  in  my  case 
effected  a  permanent  cure,  aud  for  five  or  six 
years  I  have  experienced  no  trouble  from 
what  was  a  serious  kidney  affection.” 

IF  you  want  an  INCUBATOR.  BltOODER  or 
I’oulirv  Supplies  <>i  an*  kind,  enclose  stamp 
for  circular  to  L.  N.  CLARK  jt  SON, 

S3  Liberty  St,.  New  York. 

CAUTION  TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS. 

In  selecting  HARPOON  FORKS 
-JlL Double  or  Single),  accept  only  those 
WtYivVLv  having  fhercoti  imprint  of  our  Tkadk 
™>'Trwdl*  r  THark,  thereby  secure  a  UBM’INK  Net  - 
'  us  Kouk,  aud  avoid  <w.fWrit;emen»/e<rvt. 
nS  By  »eudltig  your  addre-s  on  postal  we 

f  urtiMi  llliisi rations  for  mowing  and 
'  DtAcklng-  Al8«>,  M‘n‘f'8  Ag't'l  Steels, 

Iron  Wheel*.  Iron  Fencing,  M't'J  Burrow*.  Seeder*. 
Riding  Plow*  ft  Cultivators,  Grader*.  Ac. 

A.  J.  NELLI*  UO  ,  Piitsbure.  l»n. 

CHESHIRE  Btt  ut  puts,  two  months  old. 
Price  low.  Parents  have  each  won  four  1st  pre¬ 
miums.  SCOTT,  BROS, 

Makefield,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


NEVER. 

Mbs  Helen  Leikem.  West  McHenry,  HI., 
twy  years  ago  used  W  arner'sSafe  Nervine  for 
complete  nervous  prostration.  August,  1884, 
she  wrote,  “I  have  never  enjoyed  such  good 
health ,  have  had  no  return  of  my  old  trouble.” 


THE  BIGBEST  THING  BUT.  "SSW" 

(New)  E.  NASON  ft  CO..  120  Fulton  St..  New  York. 

4  n  New  1SS5  Chromo  Cards  with  nance  no  2  alike  10c. 
6  packs  50c.  GEO.  I.  REED  ft  CO  ,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

r  y  FORK 

CONVEYORS 

\  S\  V.  Fot  Traeh,  Hope  or  Rod 
V  A  V- — TN  For  BABBS  or  3TACIINQ. 

Vi  //  WcBKST  Combination. 

!  Y^l'srd  bv  Ttino,and» 

SJl  \jJ  Prices  Reduced. 

A<r\  Xl  Send  tor  Circular. 

r^V  _ ^/J.UJKSTS  tVANTEl). 

n  UICCFP  B  YEA  CUBE 
^^OiDillltKv  Mow  tort 

— -  'FIFTEEN  YEARS! 

Jno.  L.  Clark,  M.  D..  Waterloo.  N.  Y.,  in 
1881,  was  prostrated  with  Bright's  Disease, 
crick  in  the  back,  rheumatism  and  malaria. 
From  the  latter  he  had  suffered  for  fifteeu 
years  without  help.  In  18S4  he  says, ’‘Warner’s 
&afe  Cure  cured  me  and  t  am  sound  and  well  ” 
If  you  doubt,  ask  your  neighbor ! 

perfection 

JjU.CREAMERY 

Izrail  SURPRISE 

IBI  CHURN 

MAXUFACTCBICD  BY 

CHAPIN  &  SMITH  v  Vhoiont.  ’ 

tl  p  St- ml  Postal  Card  for  Cl  tell  la  «•».'«.$ 

1  nonl’o  New  Sample  Book  ft  56  Lovely  Chromos  with 

atoll  l  o  name.  U8-.  E.  H.  Pakukk,  Npw  Haven.  Conn. 

ACME  CREAMERY 


AND  BUTTER  COOLER 

consists  of  Refrigerator,' Water  Tank.  Galvanized 
Iron  Butter  Cooler  or 
Safe.  *nd  perfectly  venti- 
Uted  SeU<*r.  lee  it  mM 
A^cewtiTv,-  water  passes 
through  the  tank  and  Ac¬ 
complishes  desired  re¬ 
sults  <  ream  is  taken 
front  the  top,  leaving 


er:  so  pay  tbe  closest  attention  to  your  lessons 
in  elocution.  uncle  mark.] 


the  Cousins.  I  have  not  been  living  here  very 
long,  and  cannot  toll  about  farming  as  much 
as  the  other  Cousins.  We  moved  hereabout 
a  year  ago,  one  mile  from  town  ;  papa  has  185 
acres  of  laud ;  the  Wabash  River  runs  through 
here,  and  the  Wabash  Railroad,  too.  Papa 
has  got  47  cows  and  calves  and  seven  head  of 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  live  about  three 
miles  from  the  A  tlantic  Ocean.  My  pa  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
likes  it  very  much.  1  like  to  read  the  letters  of 


The  Little  Lad's  Easter  Ride 


the  cousins  very  much.  1  am  IS  years  old,  and 
iiuve  one  brother  w  ho  is  10  and  one  sister  who  is 
4  years  old.  Last  year  my  Pa  gave  my  brother 
and  me  a  little  grouud ;  we  raise J  several  kinds 
of  peas;  among  them  Pa  gave  us  the  Rural 
Peas.  The  Rural  Peas  were  so  good  that  we 
thought  we  would  save  some  of  the  seed.  We 
also  raised  tomatoes,  onions  and  potatoes. 
My  father  has  three  horses,  three  cows,  two 
calves,  six  pigs.and  about  50  chickens.  Mother 
planted  the  Rural  Treasures  and  had  a  nice 
lot  of  flowers.  Do  not  forget  me  in  the  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  for  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Y.  H  C.  Yours  truly, 

WILLIE  W.  LEONARD. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

[[  wonder  if  Willie  knows  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  never  saw  the  ocean, 
aud  so  can  he  ve  uo  idea  of  its  vastuesB?  Aud 
does  he  recollect  how  much  joy  aud  peace 
the  sight  of  it  gave  our  good  President,  when 
they  carried  him  to  Elberon?  uncle  mark.] 


horses.  He  is  going  to  get  some  seeds  from  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  aud  will  give  us  chil¬ 
dren  one-half  acre  of  land,  and  1  am  going  to 
try  aud  beat  t  he  Cousins  raising  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  1  have  a  horse,  and  can  ride  very 
well.  1  like  to  live  on  a  farm  a  good  deal 
better  than  in  town,  and  L  think  young  folks 
can  have  lots  of  fun  on  a  form  if  they  just 
think  so.  I  am  eight  years  old,  and  would 
like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.,  if  you  think  I  will 
make  a  good  member,  aud  then  I  will  tell  you 
next  Summer  how  1  get  along  with  my  garden. 

Warren  Co.,  lnd.  geo  a.  gemmer. 

[We  welcome  you  to  our  Club,  and  think 
yours  a  very  well  written  letter  for  a  boy  only 
eight  years  old. —uncle  mark.] 


Uncle  Mark:— I  go  to  school  this  Winter; 
I  study  grammar,  reading,  geography,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic.  We  have  a  good  teacher. 
My  leg  is  well;  it  was  31  days  before  I  could 
step  on  it  without  crutches;  one  of  the  hones 
was  broken.  We  have  splendid  times  eating 
the  walnuts  in  the  evenings  after  all  the  chores 
are  done.  We  are  wintering  100  cattle,  15 
horses,  38  hogs,  and  70  sheep.  I  have  nine 
little  calves  to  feed  milk  aud  oats.  We  milk 
13  cows.  1  milk  from  two  to  four  of  them. 

Humboldt  Co.,  Iowa.  orris  french. 

[  We  congratulate  you  upon  the  short  time 
that  you  were  disabled;  for  often  many 
months  passes  before  a  broken  leg  gets  suttl 
ciently  strong  to  bear  one’s  weight.  We  think 
it  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  to  gather  around  the 
tire  on  a  winter’s  evening,  aud  eat  apples,  and 
nuts,  having  a  good  talk  and  laugh,  to  help 
digest  them.— uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  15  years  old.  We  live 
one  half  mile  from  town.  We  have  a  nice 
school  house  two  aud  oue-half  stories  high. 
(50  scholars  attend  this  Winter.  On r  Garden 
Treasures  were  lovely,  especially  the  poppies. 
The  crops  were  very  good  iu  our  neighborhood. 
1’n  had  over  300  bushels  of  potatoes  this  year. 

Three  and-one-half  miles  from  here  is  a 
string  of  lakes  the  largest  is  two  miles  across 
and  is  called  Round  Lake.  There  is  a  nice 
grove  around  it,  and  we  often  have  picnics 
there  in  the  Hummer. 

There  are  no  trees  around  here  except  those 
that  have  b  en  set  out.  We  have  a  nice  grove 
around  our  house.  I  have  two  brothers  out  in 
Montana,  buying  furs  of  the  Iudiuns.  They 
spent  last  Summer  iu  the  National  Park.  They 
wrote  there  were  many  specimens  of  petrified 
tilings,  Buch  as  trees,  leaves  etc.,  and  the  most 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  would  like  to  join 
your  Club  and  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  I  um 
eleven  years  old  aud  have  been  going  to 
school  about  one  year.  I  have  two  cows,  and 
oue  calf,  and  a  dog  named  Ben  Butler.  I  had 


|fff%PI)RE$3™ 

U  U  CAYUGA  UNO  PLASTER 

Contains  Pboaithnxe  Une.  Oim  i‘i«nT« 
imriy  start,  improves  quality,  in'Tonrt'*  yield.*  Lo>* 
(might*  t<>  all  points.  Fur  in  its’  .He  mu  minium 
lioilii  e.HIMIl  I'll  Ki  :.  Smiri  «L 

CAYtilfA  PI*A  STL  It  (  O., Union  Spnugs.N.Y 


Dies  fret. 


-\i ROOFING 

j  water}  proof  §  KS 

tBlflLbwG  H  A  SUBSTITUTE  for 
^  /  V  PLANTER,  iu  Half 

,  \  the  (’oil.  CARPETS 

mill  KI  LN  ol  mime. 

— - - - * - — H'ntuloifiu'  and  Sam- 

W.  II.  KAY  tY  CO.,  C'luntlcu,  N.  J. 


gUal  (fixate. 


Virginia  Farms  —  Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular  4.  O.  B I  INN.  t>ni  rulin.  Vn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Delaware  Fruit,  drain  and  Grass  Farms.  All  prices 
and  sizes.  For  catalogue  giving  Tull  Information 
apply  to  TIIO-.  N.  CLARK. 

Dover,  Delaware. 

A  CHANCE  to  secure  a  first-class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  $3.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a  • 

WIQF  MAN r-T^s„:° 

If  lUL  III  fill  the  past  year  a 
large  number  of  actual  settlers  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  Sr.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 
VlAII  AlfT  choice  tracts,  and  coin- 

E4l  sllin  I  mcncc<*  improvements. 

UUUUM  I  The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  from  which 

A  hi  ■  ■  ■  can  be  selected  that  can- 

L  A  U  M  not  be  excelled  in  any 
|  nil  III  State  in  the  Union. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  MAPS,  ETC.  WRITE  TO 

.  J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com.  - 

St. Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R'y  Co. 

ST. PAUL,  -  -  TAINH. 

E1VERVIEW  STOCK  FARM, 

ELM  CREEK,  NEB  , 

FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  tin. id  Stock  Farm*  Iti  Central  Nebraska, 
comprising  tTfid  Acre*,  admirably  adapted  to  Stock 
l{ulsl"g  and  Funning  purpose*,  situate. I  IS  miles 
from  the  City  of  Kearney,  six  mile*  from  Kirn  Creek 
Hindoo,  oil  tlio  Union  Put- 1  lie  H.  K.  Three  never-fall¬ 
ing  Weils-  Two  line  Wind  Pumps;  good  Residence, 
ltarns,  Etubles,  Cribs,  Hennery,  etc.  Fairbanks 
Heal  as  for  weighing  stock.  Handings  all  new,  nicely 
painted  ami  In  Hue  order  Sheds  lor  Sim  head  of 
stock.  ID)  acres  fenced  in  3a0  aercs  under  cultiva 
Hon.  Price  til  per  acre.  Implement*,  stock  and 
Crops  at  appraised  valuation. If  desired  by  purchaser. 
Easy  terms  of  payment.  Call  on  or  ud dress 

II.  K.  Blllf TIN.  t  lm  •  i-i-cU. 

BaDiilo  Co.,  Nebraska. 

FOR  SALE.- Fruit  Farms  In  the  ranious  Fruit 
Region  of  Southern  Illinois.  For  particulars  address 
Bailey  A  U milord  Makunda,  Jackson  Co.,  Ill. 


BOUGHT 


A  FARM 


FOR  SALK 

A  very  valuable  FRUIT  FARM  of  2*i  acres.  One  mile 
from  village  or  Castleton.  1,200  fruit  trees  In  bear¬ 
ing.  Uulldlugs  large  and  In  first-class  order.  For 
particulars,  inquire  of  E.  W.  GKIFFEN, 

40  State  Siruel,  Albany  N.  Y • 


6  Charming  Books  FREE ! 

Ppon  rortelpt  of  only  Twenty -live  Cents  will  send  oar 
lurRo  llln.traied  IC-tvtRC,  lil  oaluinn  Ufurnrr  and  Family  pturer. 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  flir  Three  Mnnlli*.  mid  to 
crerr  MilworitHir  wo  will  also  .end,  t  ree  and  onKi-gald,  Six 
Charming  Book*,  eneh  onnlnlulua n  raimpletn  UrxMilim.  novel 
by  a  celebrated  nulhnr,  paOIM'ad  In  nest  pit  n  i  fill  let  form  and 
printed  from  large,  clear  tj  jM'tm  Rood,  paper.  Til"  .1  tics  Arc  a  - 
follows :  I)vn i  Thorne,  by  the  Author  of  •  l.ord  l.ynneV  Dhole" 
The  Two  UeaUntra,  liy  Vltlii*  Collins  ;  Pantnn  Unrlnnft  Ihiui/h- 
ter,  by  Hie  M  u Ir.-V ;  _  The  Heir  In  A,'h> ry ,  by  Mi..  Henry  Wood  ; 
.Vila*  tinnier,  by  Qtorirc  F.Llot,  sod  CVu.in  ilennj,  by  Anthony 
Trollop*.  The  /Intone  hundred  ptrione  re'iiondtnii  (o  this  ad- 
vertibemene  irill  eneh  ferriee,  in  addlthnl  to  the  jn l/n  t  and  hooka, 
an  element.  Solid  Gold  Chased  Bund  King.  In  oiwe ,  fret. 
TM»  great  oBbr  l«  made  to  Introduce nu r  psper  Into  a"w  homos. 
Fire  subserltidon*  sod  S re  s.ts  of  lh<«  boot)*  will  la*  sent  Tor 
$1.0(1.  StiiitfarUon  gnitranUrd  or  money  rr fond'  -i.  Address. 

8.  JLMOOKR  .fc  t  o.,  a?  Purl.  I’Ll.  e.  N  V/.el/. 


Bcnntlfbl  Mollo 
mhI  Verne  Card*  w  nhf  ^i»T  A  7  "L  ok 
inline,  HV.,  iMicls  nod  Ring  N ’'Li- 
I, orb  rooks  sod  Ring  No.  V.  too. 

No  1  *  -  F:"‘ki  for  *1.00  V,. I  Both  -  n ' 

‘  ‘  '  King*  Free  b>  «*tid«rofehib. 

This  Is  the  bnt  nflnr  ever  snide  by  any  Itlintilr  nw‘  *• 
cootpsny.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

“  Superior  Quality  c  ards. 

Sand  10c.  tor  »  pm  k  of  NO  of  our  New 
Embossed  Card*  for  ISS5,  or  if  you 
w  lib  to  get  up  *  club,  si'll  Jus  It  namos  and 
,1.00,  and  keep  the  remaining 
Filly  Cent*  for  your  trouble. 
Royol  Curd  Co.,  Nurlhford,  Ct. 

m  **  Hidden  Name,  Knihn**eil  sod  NcwChromo 
M  V  I  Card*,  nsmslu  new  typ*.  nn  Llegn  nt  -IS  page 
Jl  I  I  Gilt  hound  Floral  Autograph  AlhinnwiUi 
#11  I  quotations,  la  page  XUtratifitad  Premitmi 
■ail  I  mid  Pt-ieo List  ami  Agent’n  CniivttBuing Outfit 
A  aU  lor  15o.  SNOW  «  CO.,  Jfortdon,  Conn. 


ontllDP  Star  Churns.  Rapid  Icecream  Freezers, Im 
orfllN  0  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  cedar.  Send 
nullDUO  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices.  *'letn- 
uHUnrlO.  en  tv  Dunliur,  Kliilailelpliin.  I’a. 

RUSSELL  &  GO.’S 

I  ANNUAL. 

te  «“A5Sssr«rd!K  »a£n;o.,v 

We  will  send  von  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  CIK  KkPILKSS,  C.  O.  lb,  to  bo 
/\V_!L  exaiiunr-tl  before  paying  an  y  money 

r-iSA  '""1 1 1  not  Mutlsfaetory  .tetunted  at 

I  if/  f  \  _V'AiRo)irexpi'iii-i.  We  nuiinifiiottire  all 
ijlpa  T/Vvr)lHOnr  watches  and  savo  yon  30  per 
V  'LA  la  \  '//»eent.  Catalogue  of  2h0  ntyles  free, 
/v-  Every  W«toh  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAS  WATCH  CO., 

_ FITTSDUROH.  HA. _ 

Import eil  Knnt-r  t'ftVdn.iafor  15C..V2  mneed  Cards 
ti0c.,20  hidden  name  Ilk:.  Sample  Book  an  I  Comb  Fen 
&  Pent:  II  ilk-. Magic  Pen  knlfe25c.Ast.C  AituUn  fssex.Ct 


for  tlje  Doutig. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


frl \  .n  tll  “  UDcle  Mark  ”  let 
an  Auntie  tell  his 
f~\  y  young  folks  of  a  queer 

Morning  Giorj'  wo  once 
\x/’ Jlfi  iJlfj  Jl  j  had?  We  called  it  our 
“Crazy  Morning 

\jfc  ill!  Ql|[  Jl  [  ®^ory*”  came  up  be- 
Ijtl,  tween  tbe  bricks  in  an 

W  out-of-the-way  corner 

ul  a  «ty  yard.  My 
^  '  \^-r  jjlsf'V') youngest  son,  then  a 
SivVvnc>)  to  years,  claimed 

1 J  r,  it  aud  trained  it  to  the 

b  l}  fence.  When  it  com- 

Q_)  menced  to  bloom,  the 

children  came  to  me  several  tiuios  saj’ing  it 
had  different  colored  flowers  on  it  every  day, 
so  1  watched  it  with  them,  first  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  it  to  see  if  there  was  more  than  one: 
but,  no,  it  was  a  single  plant.  It  would  have 
red  flowers  on  it  one  day,  white  the  next,  and 
blue  the  third  day.  Thus  it  continued  till 
late  iu  the  season,  when  it  bore  all  three  colors 
at  ouce.  I  intended  to  have  saved  some  of  the 
seed,  but  failed  to  do  so.  The  next  year  an¬ 
other  Morning  Glory  came  up  near  the  same 
place,  aud  when  it  bloomed  its  flowers  were 
white,  but  each  day  they  differed,  having  one 
day  a  red  stripe,  next  a  blue  oue  and  then  no 
stripe  at  all.  aunt  em. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  seen  so  many 
little  Cousins  write  to  you,  that  I  thought  I 
would  write  a  letter  and  get  acquainted  with 


myself,  raising  two  bushels  of  onions,  and  some 
peas,  and  some  asparagus.  I  sold  the  onions 
for  75  cents  a  bushel.  Mamma  planted  the 
Rural  and  Market  Garden  Peas,  and  saved 
them  all  for  seed  this  year.  We  tbauU  you  very 
much  for  them,  as  they  are  abont  two  weeks 
earlier  than  our  earliest  peas;  also  for  the 
Gardeu  Treasures.  W e  had  a  beautiful  flower 
garden.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  it  was 
laid  out,  but  am  afraid  it  would  make  my  let¬ 
ter  too  long.  You  wanted  to  know  what  part 
of  the  paper  we  liked  best.  I  like  this  part  of 
the  paper  best;  papa  says  he  likes  it  all  the 
best.  He  put  the  posters  that  you  sent  us  up 
in  the  post-office. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 
Cedar  Co  ,  Neb.  jamer  m.  Johnson. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  father  takes  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yorkeu.  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousins’  letters  very  much.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  club  of  Cousins.  I  am  13  years  old. 
Our  farm  borders  on  Gull  Lake  (a  beautiful 
lake  iu  Kalamazoo  Co.)  Father  built  a  fish 
house,  and  put  it  on  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  was 
frozen  over  strong  enough  to  hold  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  very  fine  fish  caught  iu  this 
lake.  1  go  to  school  and  study  history,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  algebra,  civil  government, 
grammar,  writing  and  spelling,  and  expect  to 
take  elocution  lessons  before  long.  I  am  very 
fond  of  flowers,  and  would  like  some  of  tbe 
seeds  you  send  to  the  Cousins.  Hoping  you 
will  consider  me  worthy  to  become  a  member 
of  your  club.  I  will  sign  myself 

MINNIE  MILLS  PA  UGH. 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

[it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  interest  and 
amuse  our  friends,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
way  more  acceptable  than  being  a  good  read- 


are  going  to  send  my  sister  and  me.  a  box  of 
petrified  things.  Next  time  I  write  I  will  tell 
you  aud  the  cousins  about  them. 

Yours  truly.  oora  ramsdell. 

Deuel  Co.  Dakota  Territory. 

[We  will  all  enjoy  a  letter  telliug  of  your 
petrifactions  from  Moutaua  It  seems  very 
wonderful  that  plants  and  animals  are  turned 
to  stone,  aud  that  we  find  them,  often  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  after  they  heve  died. 

UNCLE  MARK  ] 

PijyreUanrou.s  Advertising. 


Scrofula 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  lias  this  latent  poisofi 
coursing  bis  veins.  The  terrible  sullerings  en 
(lured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
Clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that,  it  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  tuudo  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass. .and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

THE  FARMER’S  HEAVY  DEBT. 

A.  Way,  Navarino.  N .  Y  ,  iu  18711.  was  sf 
lbcted  with  neuralgia,  ringing  sensation  in 
his  ears,  haekiug  cough,  pain  in  the  back,  ir 
regular  urination,  dropsy,  nausea,  aud  spasms 
of  acute  pain  in  the  back.  Then  came  chills 
and  fever.  The  doctors  gave  him  tip,  but. 
after  using  23  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure, 
he  said.  “1  am  hula,  hearty  and  happy."  On 
June  29tb»  1884,  he  writes,  "My  health  was 
never  better.  I  owe  my  existence  to  Warner 's 
Safe  Cure.”  Cure  permanent. 

rn.  _____  -  .  _  1J  ERE  It  is.  Just  what  ovi  ry 

lioily  Is  waiting  for:  No 
Meed  u t  lu'liifr  out  of  t»w  iiirw, 
\  %Qf,  nu\v  ilirtl  >  <>n  imIi  Lfftn  lluntli't  d 

Kgtr  liKMtlmtoi  for  SH.Oti.  and 
IrV broiler?  for  flfteeh  Cent* 
olid  :t*  l  them  fu»m  *ixty  to 
JrySry y fllfl'li  x* vcnty*flve  o< •  n l>  i-jirb.  This* 
l  I DtTibjitorhftJ1  iioiiiarluncrj'  to 

cgc'I  CHAtoSfR  pet  out  ol  order. *«n«l  Ispmeliuiil 
inevery  himiw.  The  e»rfc  rhum- 
,  .  |  Ib  I'U pi*operlv  ventilated, while 

1  t  he  wut«***l  n  t  lu»  t  :uik  slipping  n  n 

nev ell,  nioUt  Jinjit.  t'lrwlur*  fn*». 

61)  Dcurbtirn  Street*  Clllcnvtf  HI** 

TEXT  FOR  A  SERMON  TO  EVERYONE 
Rkv  S  P.  8mith  (Uni versa]  1st),  of  Marble¬ 
head.  Mass.,  suffered  for  years  from  bilious 
attacks  and  gall  stones.  In  January,  1883,  he 
was  cured  by  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  June  2d, 
18X4.  he  says,  "There  has  been  no  return  of 
tbe  bilious  troubles:  I  have  not  experienced 
tbe  least  pain  or  suffering  since  my  restora¬ 
tion  by  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.”  Cure  perma¬ 
nent. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PALIS,  18781 

BAKERS 


Warranted  ahsnlutrly  jiuro 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  hnB  been  removed  It  has  l/tree 
time h  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  coating  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup •  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  aud 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  aa 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

(Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BARER  &  CO.,  Dorckesler,  Mass. 


A  WOMAN’S  HAPPY  RELEASE. 
Mrs. E.  F  DOl.LOFF,  t-averhill.  Muss  ,  Aug. 
0th,  1881,  said  she  had  been  cured  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  tbe  bludder  ny  five  bottles  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure.  December  34th.  1884,  Mr.  Dolloff 
wrote:  "Mr-*.  Dolloff  bus  never  seen  a  sick 
day  from  that  inflammatory  disease  since 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure  cured  her  in  1881.”  Cure 
permanent. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

as*  P*  Used  by  best  Cream- 
6— {  II  |  I  VVanca  and  Dairies  BE- 
■  ■  CAUSE  it  la  theStrong- 

f  \  I  f  \  O  est,  tho  Purest,  the 

La  V#  IX  Brightoet and  tho  Best. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
rant  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.JW 

It  la  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  new  one  *o  prepared 
In  reflnod  oil,  tluit  it  cannot  cluiugo. 

—  MAKES  — 

rarBEWA  K K  of  Imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
colors,  lor  they  got  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trado  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som.  Is  cm  tho  box,  and  tho  eignatur®  ol  Wells, 
lUohnrdaon  &  Co.,  Is  on  thebottlo  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  \/|TI  I  \A1 

doc*  not  keep  It,  wn  to  g  tLLU  VI 
us  to  know  whoro  and  , 

liowtogct  it  Witlmut,  I  I  T  ET  LJ 

oxtrnexpenso.  I  ■  ■  w 

8old  by  druggists,  grocers  and  inerehnnte. 

™  Four  sizos,  150.  260.  60o.  *1.00.  r 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


a  garden  last  Summer,  and  tended  to  it  all 


Francis  L.  Dow,  Assistant  Police  Marshal, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  three  years  ago  was  cur^d  nf 
stone  in  the  kidney  and  bladder  by  Warner's 
Safk  Cure,  and  in  June,  1884,  he  wrote.  *‘I 
have  not  seen  a  sick  day  since  I  began  War¬ 
ner’s  Safe  Cure  and  never  felt  better;  have 
curious  thing  was  a  petrified  Indiuu.  They  gained  eighteen  pounds,” 
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PERSONALS. 


'pi0«ltan*ou.$  guliertijaing. 


IHijefceUanroujsf  Advertising. 


Abdominal*  (orali  n  e  *  /^issfs 


ouquet  Collection  of 


OVETTS 


EAUTIFULBERRIES 


Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  has  been  in 
this  neighborhood  since  last  Summer,  has  a 
poor  opinion  of  Americans.  He  Him  Is  neither 
artistic  sense  nor  official  bouesty  among 
Americans.  It  seems  to  he  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  set  the  judgments  of  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  Mr,  Edmund  Gosse,  and  other 
thoughtful  observers  against  the  singular 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Lord  Wolhelky  has  the  sight  of  but  one 
eye.  When  he  was  doing  duty  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  a  shell  exploded  In  a 
gabion  full  of  gravel,  in  moving  which  lie 
and  two  sappers  were  engaged.  The  sappers 
were  both  killed  outright;  Wolseley  got  so 
severe  a  peppering  with  the  gravel  that  he 
was  literally  stuck  full  of  stones  from  bead 
to  foot.  There  was  not  a  square  inch  of  his 
face  that  had  not  a  gravel  pellet  embedded  in 
it;  part  of  his  shiubone  was  carried  away, 
and  his  eyesight  was  in  so  great  danger  that 
for  weeks  he  was  kept  in  the  gloom  of  a  cave 
near  Balaclava,  and  so  missed  being  present 
at  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 


PROFESSOR 


CELEBRATED 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordlnarr  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  ilornford’n  Almanac  and  Cook  Hoc 
sent  tree 

RutnfordChenilcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

II.  M.  A  NTHON  V  Ag’t  1U0  and  102  Roade  St..  N.  V 


Mary  Anderson  writes: 

I  am  delighted  with 
your  Coralinc  Corset.  It 
is  perfect  in  fit  and  ele¬ 
gant  in  design  and  work- 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  P.  F. 

H  La  I  ■  Dairy  and  Tnble  J*nlt. 

The  Purest.,  Strongest,  Rest  and  cheapest  Salt 
made  w  « rrn  oted  as  pure  a'-  any.  Tr  i  n m- 

A  pliant  Kyerv  where.— At  Buffalo  In  the  state 
test  nr  'fi;:  at  the  New  York  Rutter  and  liecse 
_  Excitative  test.  TS:  nt  the  Milwaukee  Grand 
Union  Hairy  Hair.  'Rl,  taking  all  the  leading 
■w  premiums  and  sweepstakes  lint  one.  tying  Its 
rival  on  that,  over  fit n r  foreign  competitors 
I  Sole  manufacturers  the  American  Daii  T 
Salt  Go.,  I,.  Address 

J.  vv.  It  Alt  Kilt,  Sfr’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Of  Keilor  Lodge  Slock  Farm,  Hot  hi  veil,  Can¬ 
ada.  and  GEARY  BROS.,  of  "  Bli  Bra" 
Slock  Farm,  London.  Canada, 

WII.L  OKVKR  AT 

DEXTER  PARK.  CHICAGO 

On  TUESDAY,  APRIL  21, 1885 

iO  Aberdeen  Anglin  Young  Bul'U  rind  ,«  Ko 
nialcs  atmmgM  which  will  he  found  choice  retire 
sen  I  a  lives  of  the  Erica,  Primes*,  Pride,  r.inlv  Ida. 

proportlf,n  of  the 

Yearling  K,‘,Hk  for  toll***  A 
Catalogue*8  ready  March  25.  Apply  to 

The  Veary  Bros,  Coy., 


Coraline  is  not  Hemp,  Jute,  Tampico,  or  Mexican  Grass. 

Coraline  is  used  in  no  goods  except  those  sold  by  Warner  Brothers. 

The  genuine  Coraline  is  superior  to  whalebone,  and  gives  honest  value  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Imitations  are  a  fraud  and  dear  at  any  price. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  merchants.  Price  from  $1.00  up. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 

353  BROADWAY,  New  York.  141  Ac  143  WABASH  ATE.,  Chicago. 


Lou#  looked  for — come 
at  last  f  The 

PACIFIC 

I  N  C  U  B  A  TO R 


rjkf/ HM  will  hatch  eggs  better  than 
a  Lieu.  Simple!  compact! 
VW! I  r,,h»Me!  ami  cheap!  ’ 

8R*I!wH3?Wyi S'lleAgenlu  and  ManuKra 
East,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

HENDERSON  »*k  sTOi  TEVBOKOUG1I. 
M’f’ra  h  .lubbers  of  House  furnishing  Goods,  Japan¬ 
ned  A  Hotel  Ware.  2"il  A  2.2  Pearl  St.,  Jf  Y.City .  Stli 
atsaj  at  once  .‘or  Ilkstratci  Circa  lit  (jiving  fell  pirticnkrt. 


Attention  Farmers!  Fruit-Growers!  Everybody; 

DESTROY  THE  INSECTS  AND  SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES! 

' LEWIS.  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP  1!  lb  ~BY  YME  UYF 

^UW|S.S  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP^ 


REGISTERED  S  WINS 


Tc^^^^Httpi^^^v’n,ui"ug!i-*>r"i  i  h enter  \\  hit*?*, 

..  hlnu*.  *  Imjorwd  lfcrL»hlrf4 

I  rue  iif  'Mi rrri?  Ktvmi  wUfi  ererv  Animal  m»l<l.  8tr.in*.  health* 
■look  flWJf.Puidjjf  trunruntoed.  Bend  »iau.p  for  new  CntJh- 
W:««V  C,  y.  Warrington,  But  ULWoM  Chester,  Pa. 

S HO R T- 1 « O  it  NH  I  OK  */l.K  -Young  Bull* 
also  Cows  nn<1  Helfars,  from  milking  families. 

3.  I  A  1.1’oTT  iii  SON,  Koine.  r».  V, 

E  C  C  S  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  now  ready. 
,  Sent  Marely  by  express  From  Pre 

Plants b./r  A-  klu,lsof  Waw  berry  and  Raspberry 
I  lautx.  Grape  V  lues,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

K.  X  Cole.  Iliuninim,  Hid. 

r  kkwton’h  ~ 

Wyandotte  Gazette. 

pnniofr  !  ,,K‘nts*J  ®®e*  Poultry  RooU  In  the  world. 
\  TwtaJr  thPt  **  <'lo*rnDI  ebromos,  and  original  cost  uf 
other  large cngrayfngs over  *mo  Also,  all  mannered 
J  ' V,,’iJ‘U»,c,*«'n  .  mill  valuable  poulfry  luformn- 

i  KO  i  **«  ;'l,,"!r«,«  d('ireU|..r  Tree. 

■'<’  ■*  1  K  Er*  10.VBinghnnipliMi.Ni  w  York. 


BA  l' KM*  I m pros  ed 

aretheliest.  U  .  jam 
to  44100.  100  ■<>  1000 


*«f» .  Wurriiuteal.  Ail 


nitKKnrxs  of  eoti.TKra 


Athcm.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  and  ff.tlmonlii 

JOSEPH  I.  BATES  *fc  CO.,  WEYMOITU.  MAI  A 


—  It  makes  Three  Machine*  (seecut).  Is  made  of  bras*  through. 

.  out.  It  >*  the  lle’  t  and  Cheapest  First-Class  H.ind-FumpGn 

— :  the  World.  It  will  throw  .1  grod  stream  of  water  501,1 1?  net . 

-  Unprecedented  success.  My  Agents  Make  $10  to  $30  a  Day. 

^  T«t  introduce  it.  I  will  send  4  Sample  Pump  to  any  rxj>r.*«-s 
rs. T/Vri,/.  ftr  $o,uO,  regular  price  f6.  I  have  the  hnrM  Spwiy  Atlnrhimnl 
treani  in  spray  instantly  a  A iu  / itmffHj;.  I  nmi>ij&u-{urr  the  Vocal*-  Bu>; 
rp«i»‘1.  $1-5;  |volislir<i  trins.  poBtpcsitt .  >1 . 75  .  an  do  lour  to  si*  kcr.-H  jyr  tfc»y 
I  J  rmn  to  Avteiiis,  etc.  1  <ivr  u  lun^  livt  of  custniDrrN.  tthrlr  lYAfttrs  nml  ;»tL 
worth  of  tVicNc  scnO»l*-.  In  from  ni>e  to  tliro-  wrrks’  timu  . r.. |  hn<.  ni^nle  fr  in 
•  r‘*i  A  Bvtum.rj  to  1hr»*i  who  sMinrr  unoci'iiptetj  irrrit  r\  \Vn?o  .it 
P  O.  LEWIS,  CAT6KILL,  NEW  YORK 


Ituproved  P»t.  Jau.  16,  1*84. 

Blow*  rnris  Orccu,  London  I'urple, 
HklU'^TT?.  PyreUinim.  Sulphur,  Flour. 
Sl»ck  Lint*.  Aihci,  4rc  KUN  uiutvr 
the  lent  C%Ti  )>*•  workdl  in 

every  dinclinu.  n»nuU;( ing  ita  o\»n 
■Ilppiy  IViee  <$  00  a  BaIIown.  .\io- 
mlker  (f.iijunh  f?  0Q.  Binall  Powder 
ittelluwM  (or  House  l‘*«»  1.00. 

T.  ‘WOODASON, 

74  Canalport  Avi*.  Chicago,  Ill. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 


IMVEKSAL 


» A[*or  mid  Waters— 
rrih,  Mineral 


J,"0  n*'k,*0-r|.d  Giicrnsi'y  Dull  Cnlvea  li 

nil,  Hi  s(  queIU)  ADd  lirt'i'dlnR,  Modern  to  Dr  let 
_  _  mi. an  uf  n  s,  ■:  a mdan,  J. 


T.ooo  I’l.v  moi'tii  rock 

Ekk-  Shipped  for  sitting  In  three 
per  If i  $2  per  50-  $)  per 
is.  NKKl)  corn,  unis  and  wheat, 

Tnr  Mr.  onck. 

ft.  (4.  CHI  ST, 

NEW  MARKET. 

Indiana. 


Concave  an d  Curved 

Bto  knife. 

or  more  eyes  and 
B  vital  tissues, 
circular  showing- 
d  full  directions 
Fatisftiction  guiir- 
r  money  refunded. 
rl<*«*  11  rs  cl  *«. 
HUMrnHKY 
BK08.. 
Wakeman, 
X.  Ohio. 


43  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 

OIRUUJ.AR  and  PRICK  LIST  on  application 


|  Out  n  site©  ttfinoh^*^filS 
[  thick  from  o»nter  of 
potato,  hold  up  to  light  sail 
see  feeders  as  In  small  oak 


WYANDflTTFS  P«TC  1,,0l'k- l,re<l  beauty 

l“|lUU  I  ICO  and  laying  qualities. 

I<  o-iru  Lie  I ..  •»')  ,  y  i  .  ..  1 


Kwh  tor  snip,  $2,oo  per  <io«. 

(  II  U  I  wTl  A  \  VV.  («Oo|).  Wuriicnhui'o, 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Ha*  th*  Larg.it  Track  Wh«l».  DOUBLE  GEARED 
No  HodaChllliNl  Bearings 


POULTRY  FENCE 


MADE  OK  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

One  Cent  per  Square  I'oot. 

'cry  low  price  It  Is  cheaper  In  the  end  than 
"  j°  '•  ®nd  l»  far  superior. 

io  ,r  ,dV*t  rli,,.lvc  Circular  und  special  dlseounts  for 
large  lots,  undress 

_  PKTKIl  Dl’RYKK  A  CD., 

_  -‘Id  (.m-mvleli  Si reet.  New  York. 


WYANDOTTES 


to  tho  sl'<’c<al  treatment  of  Cats 
iseases,  founder  Of  the  Am.  Oxygen  Co.  foi  ili* 

leriul  remedy, used  tV  Inhalation, S  widely  known 

YCEN  TREATMENT 

«".r^  °l1?on9umRti«>n‘  Bronchitis,  Asth 
A,  Prostration,  etc.  Scud  i 


I Ittth  Kill tlen.  mu  Pages,  cxplnlti. 
log  the  entire  business.  Gives 
symptoms  and  lust  remedies  for 
all  diseases.  A  SO.pagc  Illustrated 
(.'dialogue.  All  for 2.V  in  stamps. 

\.  M.  LA  NO, 

Covp  Dale.  I.ewla  Co.  Kv. 


Plates.  -VdsirvM  dr.  PCI ro,  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago ,?lls^ 

Wercfcrhyperndsdontoafewofourpatnm*: 

H°n.  wm.  Penn  Nixon,  Ed.  Inter  Ocean,  •  _  Chlcnffo 

ki ^l««3a,sr«  .  -  J  !  i!: 

fegisjsxijs.-avo*;™- «•  !«<-• .  - . 


I  *  i  .  r.  .  *  (J  UIUUIU  M 

Light  Brahmas,  $2  per  is-  $  i  per  36 
ce,  Owatotuiu.  I*.  O  iti: 

lUeitoii,  Htnelo  Co., 
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THE 

Great  American 


li'l  W.VllA: 


COMPANY 


The  Mapes  Manures  at  the  Head  Again. 

CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  by  the  Director,  Prof.  S.W.  JOHNSON, 

on  Fertilizers  during  past  year. 

On  valuationof  f  uper-phosphatesand  Special  Crop  Manures. 

IN  18S4  TOE  8PECI Al.  CROP  MANURES  THE  CHEAPEST.^ 

Special  Crop  Manures  cost  on  an  Average . 13  per  cent,  over  “valuation.” 

Super-phosphates  “  “  “  “  . 23 

Mapes’  Spec  al  Crop  Manures  cost  on  an  Average  less  than  5  per  cent  over 

Valuation.  Extract  a  e  SO 

Thp  KiwiiaI  Mnnnrps  thf*m selves  are.  however,  good  fertilizers,  and,  on  the  average,  during  this  year, 
havp  furnished  plant-food  in  a  somewbat  more  concentrated  form  than  Super- phosphates. V]*l  ? 

considerably  cheaper  rate,  although  their  average  ton  eoet  has  been  higher.  This  will  aPpf?£ “*e  fo1' 

lowing  comparison:  Average  Average  difference  reckoned 

coaiT  valuation.  Difference.  on  valuation. 

«  W*  tS 

HIGH  GRADE  MANURES  ARE  CHEAPER  TO  THE  FARMER  TUAN  LOW  GRADE 

(x(IO  US, 

The  finniK  top  more  expensive,  th^SiTooops'are  the  cheaper.  If  both  are  rationally  used.  We 
are not  nowTrguing 'fo^Sp^als  as  against  other  Super-phosphatcs,  but  for  high-grade  goods,  whether 
Specials  or  not,  as  against  the  more  expensive  low  grade  goods. 


WARRANTED 

FOB 

e YEARS 


READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BEI-OW 


CONTAINS  5SETSOFREEDS.  VIZ 


One  Set  Large’  Powerful  a(ih- It «»« Reeds, 

a  «•  Kxnui.it.  lv  Pure, Sweet  Alclodta 
“  “  Rl«i.  Mellow,  Smooth  Illnpn»ou 

“  «  Charmingly  Brilliant  Celextc 

ii  u  pjwuiing. Soft.  Melodious  >  lulu 


AiliHLA*n*c,  ••  »**•**  V  - - » 

r  finished  and  embellished  with  fancy 
ornaments  and  (fold  truoings.  j  atent 
lit  Bellows,  which  arc  superior  to  any 
onst  ruct  ed,  fullers,  handles,  lamp-stanog 
,  sliding  fall  w  lilt  lock,  and  nil  the  latest 
mnl  tmonwemoelw. _ _ 

nr, n  it  Is  t  IT  \V*1  M,  PAY 
IbbKnnly  YOU,..  AN  INVEST- 
>  semi  in  re-  ME  NT'  to  buy  a  num; 
tf,  your  re-  her  of  these  organsto  sell 
nil  Organ  again.  This  is  all  oppos¬ 
ed  veil  on  10  (unity  widen  occurs  only 
ini.  U  It. suits  once  In  it  hfi-timo  to  rdv 
send  us  its  tain  nil  Organ  AT  LESS 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 


FOUND  TO  Bi5 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  TN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  ‘  COST. 

Comparison  of  Hie  Lending  Brands  or  Special  Crop  Manure,  for  1884  which 
p  liave  compiled  with  the  Connecticut  Law. 

Average  Average  Deficiency 

Cost.  Station  value.  per  ton. 

STOt’KBRIDGK  MANURES*.  81„73 

CHIT  rEN  DIE  U.MANtl  RES:  ....  45.00  3J.03  7.97 

Bi§^Vs©.ifii®^  «•  <»•»>  «• 

M  Tobago"),  Ac, MoL’CoruC) . . . I®-50  49-14  - 

The.  ••Comparison  of  Special  Crop  Manures  of  the  same  brand  (see  pages  5*  andbS  oj 
the  Official  Report)  from  1877  to  date,  show— 

While  the  Makes spkci  m.  Crop  Manures  were  fully  up  to  published  standard  in  1878, 
and  i cere  then  the  h  iuh est  grade  Manures  made,  that  they  have  steadily,  tv  ithou r  an  ex- 

sham  that  the  claims  made  for  the  Mapes  Man 

ares  «*  PM.  s  ■*  C«  «.P~  P»»rlH«- 


'MONEY  In  ADVANCE, 

WASHINGTON, 

NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


biSltNbloNS: — Height.  10  Inches;  Length,  iStnelwsj  ffiaiu,^  Uicuca; 

Weight,  about  31610®* 

■v  For  very  early  sweet  corn,  plant  Tom  Thumb  and  Pee  &  Kay.  The 
D  best  muskmelon  is  the  Surprise.  The  Sunrise  is  the  earliest  potato. 

IT  For  our  specialties  and  general  list  of  seeds,  see  our  illustrated  cata- 
™  logne,  mailed  upon  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER 

AlTjany,  3>J.  "5 

The  Union  Grain  Drill, 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT 


can  be  quickly  obtained  by  sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

“CENTRAL  PARK” 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN 


a  mixture  of  selected  grasses  identical 
with  those  used  In  forming  the  lawns  of 
New  York’s  famous  park.  Over  60,000 
packages  sold  by  us  last  season.  One 
quart  of  seed  will  sow  an  area  of  IS.vU' 
feci  3U0  square  feet,  or  for  an  acre  r. 
bushels  arc  required.  Instructions  for 
8ow[iigandaft*r  treatment  sent  free  with 
every  units,  i  .!  ‘-e,  23  cents  per ,|tuu"l. 


- HENDERSON’S  LAWN  ENRICHER 

For  Old  and  New  Lawns. 

For  many  years  wc  ...  —  -  •  -  «  .  -  .  , 

never  failing  In  inducing  a  rapid  and  rJcU green  growth  to  r  ^  lawiv 
of  patrons  who  desire  a  clean,  portable  and  convenient  1°,*rn  dr 
mixture  designated  ns  *  HENDERSON'S  LAWN 
package  for  50  cts  j  20  lb.  package  for  $um .  50  if. 

As  a  guide  la  ordering,  we  would  state  that  a  10-1  b 
300  square  feet.  New  Catalogue  of  SEEDS  and  PLANT 


have  been  using  m  our  own  gTounds  a^  fertilizer  wtdeh^we^havefound^to^  be 

g,  we  now  offer  them  the 
express  or^frejght,  a  10  lb. 

kage  Is  sufficient  to  go  over  an  area  of 


To  meet  the  wants  of  hundreds 
wing  we  now  offer  them  the 

H E ND E RSO N  'sT  A  W  N  EN  R iCHER By  express  or  freight,  a  10  lb. 
H  E  NDLKSON  S  w for  ?2  00 .  j(^|  u,  package  for  f  t.oo. 

t  a  10-lb  package  Is  sufficient  to  go  over  an  area  < 
PLANTS  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  (In  stamps.) 

SEEDSMEN  A  FLORISTS, 
UO#  35  &  37  CortlandtSt.,  New  York. 


.A.  TSTew  Departure  in  Grain  Drills. 

Iv  drill  In  the  market  upon  whTch  the  operator  can  ride  and  see  bis  work, and  at  the  same  time 
?  machine.  No  hear  WttKEim  Kkkm  is  placed  cirkctlv  o>  the  £*<“K.  A  POMTIVE  IORCK 
tTTLLZKK.  The  only  ami  In  the  market  that  will  sow  any  and  nil  kinds  of  fertilizing  material  ana 
For  circulars  and  prices  address  the  Manufacturers, 

HART.  HITCHCOCK  &  Co.,  Peoria.  Ill. 


FERTILIZER 


ST0CKBRIDGE 


ILHAMS,  CLARK  &  CO’S 

FERTILIZERS 

FROM  THE 

ORES 

— |  AND  |— 

L00D 


Of  the  Cattle  Slaughtered  for  New  York 


Tbe  above  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  grass  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  on 
which  the  Stockbndge  Grass  Fertilizer  was  applied.  It  was  a  held  in  fairly  good  condition, 
but  needing  fertilizer.  Two  bags  were  applied  to  the  acre,  and  the  yield,  as  will  be  seen 
bv  tbe  photograph,  was  very  large;  over  three  tons  at  the  first  crop.  The  price  of  the  Giass 
Fertilizer  hal  been  reduced,  so  that  this  year  it  only  costs  'rorn  *4.50  to  *9  to  top  dress 

anaCi'e-  —x.  - ,  r-n  • 

Grive  it  a  Trip 

It  o  if  k  e  r  Fertiliser  Company , 

BOSTC>  AND  NEW  YORK. 


CENERAL 

AND 

SPECIAL 


CENERAL 

AND 


si:m>  for  descriptive  (iiuilak. 


No  ^Uired  for  the  first  time,  is  decidedly  the  beat  and 
n,  *>  productit  e  Main  Crop  Potato  ever  Introduced. 
It  le  itrOnnrlv  beautiful;  skin  white  and  smooth ;  e>es 
shallow  but  itrong:  flssh  pare  snowy  wbite  and  of  Peculiarly 
neh  and  del.oaUi  flavor.  Of  vigorous  growlti.  tho  tubers 
cluster  compnctly  in  the  hill.  It  is  eiiormously  nrodustive, 
having  vicldcd  at  the  rale  .ff  nearly  600  bualitMa 
ppr  j%erc,Mtid  thoroughly  hjituui  along  tide  of  toe  most 
popular  vsnr.tio*.  Rarpeil  s  Ksnplr*  »♦**«  hM,  tn 
every  case,  Olltyith'O'l  nil  others-  Price,  peck.  II. .4);  husliol, 
*5  00;  barrel,  ilO.OO-  Bv  mall,  V>  clc-  per  lb.;  .1  lbs  for  ?-iKI, 
post-paid  For  full  particulars,  Illustrations  and  testuno- 

nials,  see  Bl  BI'EK’N  UAKM  ANNUAL  l«B 
18S3,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  k  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cmnlciat  induce niontii  ever of- 
furod.  Now’uyour  (Into  to  got qp 
onion*  f'*r  our  culuLirnU'd  ™  ettn 
anil  <  on'ct'HATid  Iiet'iiro a  boauli- 


tnd  M< 

«dToi 


Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  and  prices,  free. 


Mimjaa^z^s 


■fvn&r' 


Vol.  XLIY.  No.  1837 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  II,  1885 


PRICE  FI  VIC  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


I  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  la  the  year  1335.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  ottcs  of  the  Librarian  of  Confess  at  WashmKton.l 


and  cordifolia,  and  Himalayan  ciliata,  though 
somewhat  coarse-appearing  plants,  bear  mass¬ 
ive  bunches  of  rose-purple  and  red  flo  wers  from 
April  into  May. 

Grape-Hyacinths,  blue,  white,  purplish, 
yellowish,  in  variety,  add  to  the  interest  of 
Spriog  Snowflakes,  Oriental  Hyacinths, 
and  early  Tulips  contribute  largely  to  the 

show,  andthecom- 
g  m°n  purple,  gold- 

portaut  additions 
to  our  garden  flow- 

|  like  a  ridge  of 

.  -og  Forget- me  not 

runs  and  blooms  in 

ft  borders;  the  Spring 
r?}?:,  Orobus — one  uf  the 

kS  .  *  neatest  and  most 

floriferuus  of  pea 
.|  flowers— in  copious 
JF  i  clumps  is  gay  in 

r  jppp  purple  and  rose ; 

'  centras.eximia  and 

f  '1  *eaves  show  forth 

scapes;  the  Blotch- 
«t  4  ed-Leaved  Lung- 

¥  mm  I  worts,  earliest  of 

^Br  j  mats  of  Aubrietias 

JB  flowers  respond  to 

U  1ML  '  Spring.  We  have 

i Mr\  %  Wood  Anemones, 

(■R  Jflir  §  single  or  double. 

| 

P  “  -.1  ft  .  3plj§|  the  little  Isopy  rum 

’Jjl  of  the  West;  the 

j  :  3  Yellow  Wood  Ane- 
1  moues  from  South- 

jflL  3  que- Flower,  Nut- 

-^Pi  aL‘°  include  Trilli- 

F  '  Y  S4'"'  ^  ltms  of  sorts,  Crowu 

Imperials,  Guinea 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  early  flowers  of  Spring  have  a  charm 
and  interest  that  those  of  later  months  do  not 
possess,  and  we  watch  eagerly  for  their  com¬ 
ing  in  the  meadow, 

field,  and  wood,  as _ _ _ _  _ 

well  as  in  the  gar-  vY  Ya-  F  --  B 
den.  These  flowers 

are  of  the  hardiest  v  j 

race,  pereuuial  iu 

their  nature,  and  vj 

make  themselves  . 

at  home  almost 

them  the  Winter 

has  no  terrors.  J  ust  ,  £  ^  * 

so  soon  as  the  sur- 

face  of  the  ground  ,  ; 

is  unlocked  from  ,&0| 

frost,  so  soon  shall 

the  modest  Snow- 

drop,  the  cheerful 

Crocus,  and  the  ■  '® 

yellow  Winter 

Aconite  emerge  v>K 

from  their  icy  bed,  ,75**!  pw 

and,  heedltssof  the 

frost  and  snow,  the 

Christmas  Roses  £H“.  ‘'^3®''*  ; 

labor  to  display  ^ 

day,  be  it  at  Christ- 

mas  or  in  March,  By 

come  the  Blue  8i- 

berian  and  bifolia  »w5 

Squills,  the  purple 

of  its  kind;  tbeu  $$ 

appear  the  Euro-  V'  r 

pean  species  in  its 
different  varieties, 
and  after  them  our 

native  Adder's  _ 

Tongue.  But  the 
brightest  of  our 

yellow  flowers  is  1 

Wpriug  Adonis,  and 

of  white  ones,  the  X  _w 

Blood-root.  The  **7^^ 

flowers  of  both  /?  y  4%is 

open  wide  iu  sun-  . fj'i  ■  •.  |  F  ,1 

light,  luit  close  up  1  \  /  'p  J 

at  uight.  Clumps  IvA  /ml'; 

of  yellow  Daffodils  | 
single  and  double, 

•  ii liven  our  bor- 
ders,  and  survive  '• ' 
anywhere  where 
the  ground  is  good, 
moist,  and  shelter- 

t(i.  The  Siberian  '''^1111 

saxifrages,  as  ligu- 
lata,  crassifolia, 


SPRING  FLOWERS.  (After  The  Queen.)  Fig.  129 
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den  flowers.  Some  plants  blossom  for  a  few 
days  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  Bloodroot.  some  for 
a  few  weeks:  for  instance,  the  Spring  Beau¬ 
ty,  and  others  for  months,  as  is  the  case  with 
Dicentra  exiraia. 

A  hardy  water  plant  for  Spring— providing 
its  roots  keep  beyond  the  reach  of  ice  and 
frost— is  the  Cape  Pond  Weed  (Aponogeton 
distachyon).  As  soon  as  the  ice  has  left  the 
surface  of  the  water  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(which  are  white  and  fragrant)  appear  quite 
numerous. 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  come  into  blossom  in 
early  Spring,  before  their  leaves  appear. 
The  Box  Elder  and  Silver  Maple  are  familiar 
examples,  but  more  noticeable  is  the  Red  Ma¬ 
ple.  Among  those  that  bear  catkins  may  be 
mentioned  the  Smooth  and  Hoary  Alders, 
White  Poplar  and  American  Aspen.  American 
and  European  Hazle-nuts  aud  Larch,  and  sev¬ 
eral  native  and  exotic  willows.  The  Fragrant 
Sumac  bears  its  yellow  blossoms  in  clusters 
of  catkin  like  spikes.  The  Buffalo  Berry  is  one 
of  the  earliest  of  shrubs  to  bloom;  its  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  small  and  yellowish.  Tbe 
Cornelian  Cherry  is  very  early  too;  its  flow¬ 
ers  are  bright  yellow,  borne  in  little  umbels 
on  the  twiggy  shoots,  aud  in  their  season  quite 
conspicuous.  In  our  illustration,  Fig.  129,  it 
is  represented  between  the  branches  of  pussy 
willows.  Tbe  Leatherwood  bears  a  profusion 
of  yellowish  flowers,  not  at  all  showy,  how¬ 
ever,  in  earliest  Spring,  This  is  the  shrub 
whose  branches  sometimes  tax  the  strength  of 
boys  to  break  them.  The  Spieebush.  common 
by  the  margin  of  woods  and  way.6ides,  is  an¬ 
other  shrub  whose  naked  branches  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  little  yellow  flowers.  But  one  of 
the  gayest  of  all  shrubs  is  tbe  Forsycbia,  or 
Doldeu  Bell;  its  long,  vine-like,  slender  shoots 
are  wreaths  of  showy  golden  blossoms.  The 
Mezereum  dons  its  purple-rosy  dress  quite 
early  in  the  Spring.  Zautborhiza  apiifolia. 
commonly  kuown  as  Shrub  Yellow  Root,  is 
indigenous  to  damp,  ramtly  shady,  rich  spots 
along  the  AUeghauies,  and,  although  seldom 
seen  in  cultivation,  is  well  worthy  of  a  nook 
in  our  gardens;  from  March  till  late  in  April 
it  is  heavily  bearded  with  compound  racemes 
of  chocolate-colored  flowers.  Few  trees  are 
so  conspicuous  as  the  Red-bud  when  It  is  in 
flower,  but  although  it  blossoms  on  tbe  naked 
wood. the  Spring  is  then  so  far  advanced  that 
many  other  treesare  pushing  forth  their  leaves. 
But  one  of  tbe  showiest  of  naked  blooming 
is  the  Chinese  Yulan  Magnolia. 

Earliest  among  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  to 
flower  is  the  Japanese  Andromeda,  which 
bears  its  brouunas  of  white  racemes  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  the  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses. 
Our  native  species,  A.  floribunda.  soon  sue 
ceeda  it.  Tbe  Siberian  Rhododendrons  Da- 
uricum  and  ChrysaDthum,  can  scarcely 
wait  until  the  snow  has  gone,  before  they  show 
their  purple  flowers.  The  Mahonia  or  Ever¬ 
green  Barberry  of  Oregon  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  displays  its  clustered  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  as  soon  as  tbe  frost  is  past.  In 
full  bloom  in  the  swamps  (but  perfectly  amen¬ 
able  to  garden  cultivation  in  ordinary  soil,) 
we  find  tbe  Leather-leaf  in  early  Spring.  And 
quickly  following  all  of  these  in  bloom,  we 
have  a  host  of  trees  and  shrubs,  for  instance 
Japan  Quince,  Tbuuberg’s  Spiriea,  and  June- 
Berry. 

3.fbonndtitral. 


POPULUS  ALBA  BOLLEANA. 


of  six  feet,  yet  35°  below  zero  has  not  browned 
the  finest  terminal  points. 

1  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Eastern  and 
Western  propagators  to  this  tree,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  become  a  general  favorite  over  a  large 
part  of  tbecontiuent  as  soon  as  its  merits  be¬ 
come  known.  It  is  so  unique  and  peculiar  in 
habit  and  expression  of  foliage  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  single  specimens,  here  and  there, 
will  create  a  demand  for  the  plants  which  our 
nurserymen  must  supply,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
propagate  from  cuttings,  except  by  skillful 
management.  If  put  out  in  tbe  Spring  in  th» 
usual  way  of  propagating  tbe  poplars  and 
willows,  not  one  cutting  in  .'>00  will  grow.  To 
insure  success,  tbe  cuttings  must  be  placed  in 
a  propagating  pit  in  Autunm,  with  bundles 
inverted,  as  w  e  manage  the  grape  and  mul¬ 
berry.  J  L.  BOOT). 


In  1879,  Prof.  Sargent  published  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Cbas.  Bolle,  of  Ber¬ 
lin  ,  in  regard  to  the  rare  beauty  and  value  of 
this  upright  form  of  the  White  Poplar.  He 
said:  “The  bark,  even  in  old  specimens,  is 
smoothed  out,  as  if  it  were  polished;  it  is  of  a 
clear,  bluish  green  color,  without  spots  or 
cracks.  The  ramification  is  strong  and  char¬ 
acteristic,  The  brilliant  white  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaves,  which  remains  unchanged 
throughout  the  Summer,  makes  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  shining  dark-green  of  the  upper 
side,  producing  a  striking  effect  and  rendering 
this  tree  visible  for  a  long  distance.  The  wood 
•  of  this  fastigiate  poplar  is  of  finer  quality  and 
more  highly  esteemed  here  than  any  of  the 
other  poplars.  It  is  an  ornamental  tree  of  the 
first  order,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  commend 
it.” 

When  I  first  saw  specimens  of  this  rarely 
beautiful  tree  in  South  Russia,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  native  to  Turkistan,  I  was  fearful 
that  it  might  not  prove  an  iron-clad  in  the 
Northwest,  but  we  afterwards  found  grand 
specimens  in  the  Volga  region,  and  learned 
that  its  range  was  up  to  the  54th  parallel  in 
Central  Asia.  With  a  view  to  testing  its 
capacity  lo  endure  low  temperature  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  we  grafted 
it  last  Bpring  on  the  crown  of  one-year  Popu- 
lus  Wobsty  plants  standing  on  very  rich  gar¬ 
den  soil.  The  cions  made  an  upright  growth 
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THE  RURAL'S  SYSTEM  OF  POTATO 
CULTURE. 


So  many  of  our  new  subscribers  are  asking 
for  the  details  of  our  system  of  potato  culture 
that,  at  the  risk  of  rej>etition,  we  give  it  quite 
fully.  The  best  of  all  land  to  bo  used  is  a  rich, 
sandy  loam,  and  if  barn-yard  manure  is  to  he 
used,  the  more  it  is  rotted  the  better.  It  should 
be  spread  broadcast  and  plowed  in;  from  100 
to  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
and  the  ground  harrowed  and  cultivated  till 
it  is  fine.  If  no  yard  manure  is  used,  the 
ground  should  be  first  plowed,  then  from  200 
to  400  pounds  of  some  complete  fertilizer 
should  be  spread  broadcast.,  aud  the  ground 
harrowed  and  cultivated  till  as  ‘‘mellow  as 
ashes."  This  will  incorporate  the  fertilizer  well 
into  the  surface  soil.  Our  l'rieuds  will  not  ask 
us  to  specify  whose  make  of  fertilizer  should 
be  used;  any  one  containing  from  three  to  five 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  aud  from  six  to  nine 
pier  cent,  of  potash,  will  be  a  good  one.  Mark 
the  rows  and  make  the  trenches  three  feet  from 
center  to  center.  These  can  be  made  with 
the  spade,  two  spades  wide  aud  one  deep, 
or  with  a  plow  and  two  horses  making 
a  “dead  furrow.”  Mellow  the  soil  in  the 
bottom  with  a  one  horse  plow  or  a  subsoiler, 
leaving  the  trench  of  a  uniform  depth  of  five 
inches, and  uot  less  than  one  Toot  wide.  Drop 
tbe  seed  pieces  cut  to  single  eyes,  one  foot 
apart  ;  cover  with  two  inches  of  soil;  when 
chaff,  eut  straw,  flue  litter,  forest  leaves,  or 
any  thing  else  that  will  make  a  good  mulch, is 
available,  spread  two  inches  in  the  trenches 
and  oti  this  again  apply  su  -h  fertilizer  as  above 
mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  200to400  pounds  per 
acre.  Jr  no  mulch  is  to  be  used,  apply  ihe  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  t  he  soil  in  the  trench.  Finish  billing 
the  trenches  loosely  so  that  the  soil  over  them 
shall  be  a  little  higher  than  the  general  surface, 
as  it  will  settle  somewhat.  Cultivate  and  hoe 
as  often  as  necessary  to  beep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds,  but  in  no  case  “hill  up.”  Should 
the  potatoes  protrude  to  any  extent,  they 
should  be  slightly  covered  with  soil.  Let  all 
cultivation  be  done  very  shallowly,  at  no 
time  more  than  two  inches  deep. 

We  trust  we  have  now  made  our  system 
plain,  and  that  all  will  try  at  least  a  small 
plot,  and  the  mulch  upon  a  part  of  it.  As  to 
whether  the  fertilizer  should  be  strewn  npon 
the  two  inches  of  soil  raked  upon  the  seed 
pieces,  or  upon  the  mulch,  our  readers  should 
judge  for  themselves.  We  are  not  at  all  con¬ 
fident  which  would  be  the  more  effective  way. 
In  a  wet  season,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
sow  the  fertilizer  upon  the  mulch;  in  a  dry 
season,  upon  the  soil  which  covers  the  seed- 
pieces  in  the  troneh. 

It  is  very  plain  that  in  a  wet  season,  the 
mulch  would  be  of  no  service.  Probably  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  But  at  tbe  Rural 
Farm,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  sandy  loam,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  potatoes  are  chocked  in 
their  growth  by  drought,  uud  we  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  run  the  risk  of  injury  by  mulching. 

Let  us  repeat  that  the  potato  is  over  three- 
fourths  water.  No  matter  how  fertile  the  land 
is,  unless  moisture  is  freely  supplied,  a  great 
yield  is  impossible.  Given,  therefore,  an 
abundance  of  soluble  food,  the  Rural’s  trench 
system  is  intended  to  supply  moisture  enough 
to  carry  the  plants  through  ordinary  periods 
of  dry  weather. 


able  to  the  other  kind,  at  any  rate,  for  north¬ 
ern  sections.  It  has  done  remarkably  well 
with  us  every  season;  but  as  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favor  of  Queen  of  the  Prairie  The 
original  stock  of  the  latter  was  obtained  from 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  aud  that  of  the  former 
from  Sibley  &  Co.,  and  each  was  warranted 
to  be  true  to  name.  R.  n. 

East  Charlotte,  Vt. 

SASKATCHEWAN  WHEAT. 

In  “  Brevities,”  on  page  170  of  the  Rural, 

I  saw  the  question  asking  those  who  had  tried 
the  Saskatchewan  Wheat  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  it.  Here  in  Dakota  Territory 
some  few  farmers  have  tried  it,  and, as  far  as  I 
cau  learn,  not  one  of  them  has  received  a 
greater  yield  per  acre  than  if  he  had  sown 
the  genuine  old  Scotch  Fife  Wheat,  and  in 
market  it  will  not  bring  any  more  money — 
that  is,  for  milling  purposes.  Now  1  have 
worked  in  mills  here  in  the  North-west,  some 
of  them  the  largest  in  the  world,  repairing  and 
changing  machinery,  and  the  universal  cry  of 
the  millers  is  that  the  old  Scotch  Fife  is  good 
enough,  and  can’t  be  beat.  If  the  farmers 
would  only  take  pains  with  their  seed,  aud  try 
every  year  to  grade  it  higher  and  higher, 
there  would  be  less  and  less  occasion  for 
schemers  to  make  high-priced  new  seeds  out 
of  old.  DK  WITT  L.  BOYD. 

Deuel  Co.,  Dakota. 

In  the  Rural  for  the  14th  inst.  you  ask 
“Who  knows  anything  about  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Wheat”  Last  Spring  1  sowed  three 
pounds  of  it,  with  my  garden  drill,  in  rows 
14  inches  apart,  aud  went  through  it  twice 
with  the  garden  hoe.  The  rows  were  19  rods 
long,  the  time  spent  in  sowing  and  cultivating 
twice  did  not  exceed  three  hours:  crop,  four 
bushels  after  running  through  my  fanning 
mill.  The  same  day  1  sowed,  mthesame  way, 
ten  ounces  of  Welcome  Oats;  they  had  the 
same  kind  of  care,  aud  the  crop  was  four-aud- 
one  half  bushels  when  cleaned  up.  I  know 
these  are  uot  large  crops;  but  the  experiment 
shows  what  a  little  paius  will  produce. 

Portage  County,  Wis.  rev.  c.  smith. 


“pride  of  the  north”  and  “queen  of  the 
prairie”  corn, 

I  notice  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
makes  Pride  of  the  North  Corn  the  same  as 
Queen  of  tbe  Prairie.  With  me,  the  two  va¬ 
rieties,  us  1  have  raised  them  and  had  them 
grown  in  different  localities  in  Northern  Ver- 
monttbe  past  three  years,  have  proved  quite  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  Pride  of  the  North  is  always  much 
the  earlier  of  the  two;  has  a  smaller  stalk, 
narrower  loaves  and  cob;  longer  and  thinner 
kernel,  and  is,  I  think,  in  all  respects  prefer- 


JOHNSON  GRASS. 

I  called  the  attention  of  a  very  intelligent 
farmer  to  the  article  on  Johnson  Grass  in  the 
Rural,  page  138.  He  said  that  he  believed 
the  Editor  in  his  comments  was  right;  “that 
by  thorough  cultivation  it  could  be  extermina¬ 
ted,”  but  tbo  labor  would  be  great.  He  had 
known  of  a  small  patch  being  destroyed  by 
digging  it  up  to  the  depth  of  about  six  feet, 
and  sifting  the  dirt!  e.  l.  s. 

Travis  Co.,  Texas. 
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NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


would  not  become  cynical  when  he  considers 
how  weak  and  frail  and  illusive  the  passing 
follies  and  prejudices  of  mankind  are,  and  yet 
what  a  deep  hold  they  take  upon  men’s  minds. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson, 
both  contributors  to  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
and  men  of  excellent  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  live  stock,  are  in  exact  accordance  with  me 
in  regard  to  what  both  of  them  term  the  “fat 
craze”  and  “early  maturity  craze.”  1  am  glad  to 
have  their  help  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  good  thing 
sometimes  in  tbe  course  of  an  argument  to  use 
what  is  known  as  the  vo.ductio  ad  a bsurdum, 
or, in  plain  English, to  follow  any  question  out 
to  its  absurd  ending  point.  Then  I  mightsayif 
the  forced  feeding  of  cattleand  hogs  and  sheep 
as  well.toaso  culled  ripeness  for  the  butcher, at 
20  to  24  months  of  age.is  good  for  one  class  of 
cattle  or  profitable  for  one  class  of  stockmen, 
it  is  good  for  others;  and  why  should  uot  all 
cattle  be  put  under  this  forcing  system.  If 
such  meat  is  well  flavored,  nutritious  and 
profitable  to  the  consumers,  then  all  meat 
should  be  of  this  kind.  Now  if  wo  were  to 
find  in  the  markets  no  other  meat  but  pork 
with  10  per  cent,  of  soft,  flabby  flesh  under  90 
per  cent,  lard  uud  50  per  cent,  of  soft,  weak 
beef  muscle  too  weak  to  hold  up  the  carcass  of 
the  over-fed  heast,  without  tbe  strength  of 
muscle, which  age  gives  to  50  percent  of  useless 
wasteful  tallow,  what  a  howl  of  remonstrance 
would  go  up  from  the  butchers,  aud  what 
shrieks  of  opposition  from  the  careful  house¬ 
keepers  throughout  the  land. 


Prof.  Morrow  is  a  friend  indeed,  because 
he  is  a  friend  in  need,  although  he  has  said 
some  hard  things  of  me.  I  have  just  read 
with  much  pleasure  an  urticle  which  has  his 
name  above  it.  from  which  l  will  make  a  few 
quotations:  “Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says  very  large 
crops  are  more  costly  to  raise  and  are  inferior 
in  quality  to  more  moderate  crops.”  *  *  + 
“It  is  a  rule  without  an  exception,  that  the 
largest  possible  yield  of  vegetable  or  animal 
product  is  only  gained  at  a  cost  greater  thuu 
the  value  of  the  product  "  “The  labor,  care, 
skill  or  money  expended  in  food  aud  care  for 
the  animal  which  produces  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  yield  of  meat  often  overbalances  tbe  value 
of  the  product;  always  the  cost  of  the  last 
pounds  is  greater  than  their  value.” 

It  is  strange  how  men’s  opinions  differ.  The 
old  and  valued  friend  who  took  me  to  task  in 
regard  to  my  views  upon  the  “early  maturity 
question,”  will  probably  take  sides  with  me  in 
regard  to  that  for  which  Prof.  Morrow  finds 
so  much  rault;  while  here  is  Prof.  Morrow 
siding  with  me  ill  opposition  to  the  old  and 
valued  friend.  Jersey  breeders  think  me  a 
nuisance  because  I  objected  to  the  craziness  of 
the  now  happily  departed  Jersey  boom;  a 
Short-horn  man  dislikes  me  because  l  said  the 
Jerseys  are  the  most  valuable  butter  dairy 
animals  in  existence,  amt  says  I  have  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  Short-horns;  the  pure  breed 
advocates  haul  me  about  by  the  hair  because 
I  defend  tbe  interests  of  our  42  million  native 
cattle,  and  so  I  come  to  grief  ui  every  way. 

But  I  remember  when  I  used  to  read  poetry 
which  was  not  bound  up  in  ox  hides,  I  read 
words  to  t  his  effect.  The  man  who  has  not  an 
enemy  has  either  truckled  to  deceit  or  false¬ 
hood,  or  he  has  uotsutfleient  common  sense  to 
rise  above  the  general  low  average  of  common 
men,  while  the  man  who  is  beset  with  opposi¬ 
tion  has  told  the  truth  and  opposed  popular 
vices  and  prejudices.  There  is  something 
cynical  in  this,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the 
man  who  is  clear-headed  and  honest,  who 


There  is  little  use  saying  any  more.  This 
style  of  feeding  is  uot  a  practical  thing  at  all. 
It  is  written  about  a  good  deal  by  some  pro¬ 
fessors  who  follow  foreign  ideas  and  consult 
German  feeding  tables,  and  is  made  use  of  by 
u  few  professional  stock  feeders  to  get  large 
premiums  at  the  exhibitions,  aud  that  is  about 
all.  It  is  not  a  business  affair.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  be  noticed  at  all  is  that  the 
constant  writing  about  it  vitiates  and  misleads 
public  opinion,  and  does  harm  in  unsettling 
the  tmuds  of  farmers  who  are  misled  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  cannot  profitably  grow  meat  except 
in  this  fussy  and  costly  way. 

Tbe  Jersey  cattle  are  getting  the  worst  of 
it  just  now.  Wherever  a  report  of  that  night¬ 
mare  of  stockmen— pleuro-pneumouia— ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  a  Jersey  which  is  the  bearer  of  it. 
Aud  now  it  is  said  this  disease  has  at  last 
reached  Texas,  earned  there  from  Missouri 
by  a  Jersey  bull.  If  the  report  is  true,  aud 
this  veritable  disease  has  got  on  to  the  l’exau 
plains,  then  the  Jersey  boom  which  has  scat¬ 
tered  this  stock  all  over  the  country  has  done 
more  mischief  than  there  are  figures  to  count 
it  with.  _ 

Now  we  are  realizing  the  final  results  of  the 
Jersey  craze.  By  vicious  breeding  aud  forced 
feeding  this  stock  has  been  so  weakened  con¬ 
stitutionally  that  they  are  dying  off  on  every 
hand  by  milk  fever  and  scrofulous  diseases. 
One  farmer  well  kuown  to  me  has  lost  his 
whole  herd  of  pedigree  Jerseys,  and  the  last 
to  go  was  a  rtno  cow,  whose  picture  once 
graced  the  pages  of  tbe  Rural. 

Booms  are  bad  things  in  any  shape  or  form. 


Prof.  Sanborn  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  is  doing  some  excellent  work,  his 
iecent  report  ou  feediug  meal  made  by  grind, 
ing  tbo  whole  corn  ear,  in  comparison  with 
clear  corn  meal,  is  of  very  great  value  for  two 
things.  It  shows  that  when  the  ear  is  finely 
ground  the  cob  maybe  partly  digested,  or  that 
it  aids  in  the  more  perfect  digestion  of  the 
meal.  I  think  the  latter  is  the  truth,  because 
the  cob  acts  as  a  separator  of  the  tnuul,  just 
as  powdered  glass  does  in  dissolving  gums,  by 
making  the  mass  porous  and  causing  the  dis¬ 
solving  action  to  go  ou  from  a  gteat  mauy 
eeuters,  while  clear  meal  will  form  in  the 
stomach  a  more  solid  mass.  The  second  point— 
and  it  is  extremely  valuable  and  useful — is  that 
range  cattle,  half  wild,  may  be  tied  up  aud 
fed  iu  stalls  with  profit.  This  sort  of  finishing 
has  been  often  advocated  iu  these  Notes  as  a 
profitable  business  for  farmers. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Sanborn  cer¬ 
tainly  support  my  views,  for  he  says  the  cob- 
meal  fed  cattle  digested  their  food  much 
better  than  tbo  meal-fed  animals,  and  that  the 
corn  ears  made  50  cents  a  bushel,  by  tbe  gain 
in  weight  of  flesh.  There  is  a  moral  in  this 
result,  w  hich  Is  of  surpassing  interest  to  Wes¬ 
tern  farmers,  as  well  as  to  Eastern  oues,  who 
would  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  manure 
made.  _ 

I)r.  Salmon  says  hog  and  fowl  cholera  is 
produced  only  by  contagion  and  never  by 
any  other  cause,  and  no  amount  of  tilth  or 
bad  feeding  can  produce  it.  If  this  is  the  case, 
will  Dr.  t-almon  explain  how  these  diseases 
and  all  other  contagious  diseases  originated, 
that  is,  how  the  first  cases  occured,  when  it  was 
inqxissible  there  could  have  been  any  conta 
gion;  aud  how  if  the  first  cases  originated 
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from  some  cause  beside  contagion,  why  can’t 
that  same  cause  operate  now?  If  Dr.  Salmon 
explains  this  reasonably  and  satisfactorily,  we 
shall  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  truth  abont 

this  matter.  _ 

If  he  says  the  germs  which  produce  the  dis¬ 
ease  existed  previously  to  the  first  case  of 
disease;  then  they  existed  outside  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  if  they  so  existed  then,  they  may  so 
exist  now,  and  the  disease  be  produced  without 
any  inteiwention  of  a  diseased  animal.  Now  Dr. 
Salmon,  I  have  offered  you  a  heavy  contract, 
which  I  should  be  very  glad  for  the  truth’s 
sake  you  should  fill. 


Uftmtiarg. 


STOCKMAN  ON  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 


D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M. 

I  am  glad  that  Stockman,  while  smarting 
under  the  cutting,  yet  just  and  merited  criti¬ 
cisms  of  Prof.  Morrow,  has  beeu  brought  to 
ease  his  mind  by  making  some  statements  in 
regard  to  my  work,  which  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
finite  to  admit  of  being  answered.  If  be  will 
continue  to  bring  his  statements  to  a  point, 
and  tell  us  just  what  and  who  he  means,  I 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  placiug 
evidence  before  yonr  readers  that  will  con¬ 
vict  him  of  the  charge  of  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  general  unreliability,  which  was  recently 
brought  against  him  by  Professor  Morrow. 

Stockman’s  first  point  is  this;  ’“Only  recent¬ 
ly  I  remarked  that  the  statement  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  that  hog  cholera  was 
stamped  out,  and  that  it  was  Impossible  to  get 
virus  for  experimental  purposes,  was  a  forlorn 
hope,  etc.”  But  when  and  where  did  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ever  make  such  a 
statement?  And  is  Stockman  absolutely  sure 
that  he  is  giving  currency  to  the  truth  vtbeu 
he  repeats  it?  According  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  the  statement  was  never 
made  by  the  Department,  or  by  any  one  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  I  remember  seeing  it  tloating 
around  iu  the  anonymous  paragraphs  of  the 
newspapers  a  year  and  a  hulf  ago,  and  at  a 
tin  e  when  we  had  recently  obtaiued  the  virus 
of  this  disease  from  three  different  States,  but 
I  was  never  able  to  trace  the  rumor  to  its 
source. 

His  next  complaint  is  about  the  reported 
outbreak  of  rinderpest  at  Poughkeepsie. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  u  mistake, 
made  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  character 
and  nature  of  rinderpest,  just  as  Stockman 
makes  mistakes  about  some  of  the  diseases 
which  he  writes  about  so  knowingly.  But 
who  made  the  mistake?  Was  it  a  Government 
veterinarian,  or  a  veterinarian  at  all,  or  is 
there  any  evidence  that  it.  was  done  as  a 
money-making  operation?  As  soon  as  I 
leurued  of  the  report,  a  reliable  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  tele¬ 
graphed  to  go  there  and  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  and,  as  soon  us  I  beard  from  him,  a  plain 
statement  was  given  to  the  Associated  Press 
that  the  disease  in  New  York  did  not  resem¬ 
ble  rinderpest  in  the  least,  aud  that  this  dis¬ 
ease  did  not  exist  in  the  country.  Will 
Stockman  say  what  there  was  improper  In 
that  course? 

As  to  the  so-called  foot-aud  mouth  disease 
in  Kansas,  Stockman  ought  to  know  that  that 
too  was  a  mistake  made  by  people  iu  the 
locality  where  the  disease  occurred,  and  that 
it  was  the  investigation  which  I  made  there 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
allayed  the  excitement.  At  the  time  I  was 
there  the  U.  S.  Senate  had  passed  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  ^oO.OOU  to  stamp  out  the  disease, 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  would  have  agreed 
to  the  bill  had  my  report  indicated  that  the 
disease  was  contagious.  Aud  knowing  these 
facts,  knowing  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  could  have  this  increased  amount  of 
money  pluced  in  its  hands  to  disburse,  l  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Neosho  Falls  that  it  was  not 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  lUs  spreading.  The  Chuirmun  of 
the  House  Committee  having  that  bill  iu 
charge  afterwards  informed  me  that  it  was 
my  dispatch  which  killed  the  bill.  The  subse¬ 
quent.  history  of  the  disease  in  Kansas  proves 
that  1  was  correct.  Doas  this  look  as  though 
I  was  simply  trying  to  make  money  and  get 
increased  appropriations? 

1  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  reproduce  the 
next  paragraph  of  Stockman’s  article  in  full, 
as  it  is  such  a  beautiful  example  of  his  style 
of  reasoning.  He  says: 

“A  few  months  ago,  it  was  reported  that  a 
most  alarmiug  outbreak  of  pleuro  pneumonia 
bad  occurred  iu  Illinois  aud  oilier  Western 
States,  brought  there  from  an  Ohio  herd  of 
Jerseys.  The  sick  cows  were  killed  and 
buried,  and  the  professional  executioners  re¬ 
joiced  that  the  contagion  was  stamped  out. 
How,  after  au  examination  by  an  expert 
veterinarian,  it  is  stated  that  this  Ohio  herd 
is  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  Surely 
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A  CHEAP  STOCK  BARN 


little  additional  expense.  Fig.  131  shows  the 
internal  arrangements.  The  cattle  stand  fac¬ 
ing  each  other  in  each  end  of  the  barn,  with  a 
feeding  alley  between,  tbe  end  of  one  row  be¬ 
ing  fitted  for  five  horses.  This  barn  will  ac¬ 
commodate  50  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses 
nicely,  and  has  a  floor  14  feet  wide,  through 
its  whole  width. 

Of  course,  more  or  less  money  may  be  spent 
in  the  fittings  of  the  stables,  though  they  can 
he  made  very  convenient,  though  rough,  for 
a  moderate  outlay.  Should  one  not  need  so 
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Ip  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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sent  free. 
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*3“  ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  nil- 
luatment,  but  will  rake  clean  r.n  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  thu  ends  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  It  nos  th»  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient  dumping  dunce  of  any  rake  in  the  held. 
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Grain  Threshers,  Herse  Powers#  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  tho 
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No  serial  lu  au  American  masazlne  ever  attracted 
more  attention  than  this  striking  story. 

“One  of  the  strongest  stories  of  the  time,  exclaims 
the  judicious  minded  Journal  of  Commerce 
“One  Of  the  best  local  pictures  of  Purls,  If  not  the 
best,  that  we  remember  since  the  days  of  Balzac," 
add*  the  equally  careful  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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much  room,  tbe  building  can  be  reduced  in 
width  or  length.  We  think  that,  on  this  plan, 
cattle  can  be  housed  and  moderate  storage  pro 
vided  above  them,  at  a  cost  not  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  $20  per  animal,  and  the  interest  on 
this  sum  would  be  much  more  thau  saved  in 
the  amountof  fodder  necessary  to  winter  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  value  for  storage. 
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some  one  should  hear  the  blame  of  these 
blunders,  and  surely  some  one  should  be  bold 
and  fearless  enough  to  tell  the  truth  about 
these  things.” 

Exactly,  but  why  doesn’t  Stockman  tell  the 
truth  about  them? 

The  facts  are  these;  The  herd  in  Ohio  was 
found  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
last  Summer.  The  disease  had  already  ap¬ 
parently  affected  as  many  as  were  susceptible 
when  I  discovered  that  it  was  there.  A  num¬ 
ber  had  died  and  some  others  bad  made  a 
partial  recovery.  After  examining  the  whole 
herd  carefully,  I  found  that  seven  still  bad 
affected  lungs,  and  these,  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  I  killed  In  the  presence  of  Capt. 
Wm.  S.  Foster,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  number  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  Every  one  of  the  animals  selected, 
though  at  that  time  some  of  them  were  fat 
and  playful,  showed  the  most  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  pleuro-pneum niia  when  their  luugs 
were  removed.  Stockman  may  cousult  Capt. 
Foster  if  he  does  not  care  to  take  my  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  this.  I  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  owner  that  the  remainder  of 
the  herd  should  be  held  in  quarantine  until 
Spring,  being  about  eight  months,  and  that, 
if  no  new  cases  or  disease  occurred  in  tbe 
meantime.  I  would  give  him  a  certificate  of 
health.  The  veterinarian  referred  to  by 
Stockman  was  an  inspector  of  this  Bureau, 
and  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  find 
the  disease;  he  was  simply  sent  there  to  see 
that  the  quarantine  regulations  were  being 
properly  carried  out  aud  to  make  sure  that 
no  new  cases  had  occurred. 

Stockman  assumes  the  role  of  virtue,  and 
preten  Is  to  be  boldly  and  fearlessly  telling  the 
truth.  Is  he  really  acting  on  the  doctrine 
which  lie  laid  down  in  a  former  article,  that 
“Mankind  like  to  be  fooled  and  humbugged?” 

Stockman  states  emphatically  that  he  knows 
“sufficient  of  tbe  diseases  of  animals  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  symptoms  of  sporadic  pneumonia 
from  those  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,” 
and  he  states  “knowingly  that  he  has  seen 
nothing  whatever  in  any  recent  cases  which 
have  been  reported,  that  certainly  convicts 
any  animal  of  having  died  of  contagious  lung 
fever.”  Judging  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  iguorant  |>ersous  who  make 
the  most  positive  and  emphatic  statements  iu 
regard  to  such  delicate  aud  difficult  questions, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
some  doubts  as  to  Stockman’S  ability  to  sit  in 
his  office  and  give  judgment  ou  cases  of  dis¬ 
ease  which  b  has  uot  seeu.  1  venture  to  say 
that  neither  Prof.  Law  nor  Dr.  I.iautard,  nor 
any  other  accomplished  veterinarian  with  or¬ 
dinary  modesty  and  good  sense,  would  pro¬ 
nounce  himself  so  emphatically  iu  regard  to  a 
case  which  ho  had  never  seen,  and  which  had 
beeu  diagnosed  by  a  veteriuarian  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

Docs  Stockman  pretend  to  say  that  he  knows 
something  about  the  diseases  of  animals, and  yet 
assert  that  sporadic  pleuro-pneumonia  would 
attack  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  tbe  cattle 
in  a  half  dozeu  herds,  aud  this  above  all  in  the 
tine  weather  of  Summer  ?  Does  he  pretend  to 
say  that  sporadic  pneumonia  would  be  carried 
from  herd  to  herd  aud  from  State  to  State  by 
the  movement  of  cattle,  os  was  the  case  in  the 
Western  outbreak?  Does  he  have  the  superla¬ 
tive  egotism  to  come  before  the  intelligent 
readers  of  tho  Rural,  and  assert  that  in  au 
outbreak  showing  such  a  bistory,  he  is  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  nature  without  haviug 
seeu  one  of  the  diseased  uuiumls,  than  are  the 
experienced  veterinarians  who  have  seen  and 
examined  them,  aud  who  spent  months  tracing 
the  animals  which  scattered  tbe  disease  from 
the  infected  herds!  W  hat  a  pity  that  so  much 
wisdom  and  ability,  such  bold  and  fearless 
advocacy  of  tbe  truth,  should  be  hidden  under 
a  nom  de plume! 

Washington,  D,  C.,  March  20 
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Insect  Exterminator 


nrtft  Greet* ,  London  Purple, 
BilkiKVr.  Pyrethrum  Sulphur.  Flour, 
£la»rk  Lime  A  a  hen,  Klli<  under 
ihu  leaf  perfectly.  Can  \w  worked  in 
■  ererr  dirtvtluu.  r*eut*llog  its  own 
««PplT  l*rtee$4  00  *  Bellow*.  Ato- 
mui*r  (Liqobh  $7.00.  Small  Powder 
Jttdllutra  for  Hotu«*  l  40  l.VJU* 

T.  VOODASOIT, 

74  Canalport  Ate.  Chicago,  Ill. 


/  Pi'ur-  H'Acsi  Carrier, 

Sam  labor  and  money,  ar«  simple.  duraMi-  oo«t  but  little. 
No  trouble  to  g»t  ovet  blgh  bourn-  or  to  ib»  «tu!  or  drop  bays. 
Thousand «  non  lu  a-  Wood  Pulleys.  Floor  Hooka,  eto. 
good  for  circular  and  itrxigo*  far  ntoltiug  b«n>»,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  4  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 

Also  Vsnufsrturer*  of  the  Colfbratr,!  II  nil  ml  ur  .Standard 
Pumping  and  lli-urotl  Wind  Mill*.  I  X  1.  roeii  Mill*. 
Stalk  Cuttero,  ShcUoro,  Horae  Powers,  Jocko,  Tanka, 
Pumps,  if. 


W  k  have  had  many  requests  for  plans  of  a 
cheap  barn,  giving  room  for  a  stock  of  cattle, 
aud  the  ordinary  farm  horses.and  with  a  mod¬ 
erate-sized  barn  tloor.  We  give,  at  Fig.  130, 


Fig.  130. 


the  perspective  of  a  barn  48x70  feet,  made 
wit  h  the  simplest  finish  possible.  The  timbers 
may  be  choseu  to  suit  each  person’s  locality, 
aud  the  barn  eau  lie  rough-boarded,  or  the 
lumber  can  be  plaued  and  matched  or  batten¬ 
ed,  as  desired.  Of  course,  we  believe  it  pays 
to  make  the  barn  tight  aud  warm,  even  at  a 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

Used,  by  best  Cream- 
|-€  1  B  I  I  fc.  c-i-lc*  aud  Dan-ion  BE- 
“  _  CAUSE  it  Is  tdeStrong- 

I  U  est,  the  Purest,  the 

^  wIV  Brightest  and  the  Best. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid. 
CSMt  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkati.-Jtl 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  but  a  new  one  so  prepared 
In  reflned  oil.  that  it  cannot  change. 

—  MAKES  — 

tyBEWARE  of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
colors,  tor  they  get  rancid  and  spoil  tho  butter. 

See  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som.  ts  on  the  box.  and  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Richardson  as  Co.,  isonthebottleai-.dTAXE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  p  ■  |  Ilf 

does  not  keep  It.  write  g  L,  L\/  W 
us  to  know  where  and 

how  to  got  it  without  I  7  E  1  TP  f  Eh  U 


BUTTER 


I  extra  expense.  ws>  ■  ■  loalm 

Sold  by  di".Tgcist9,  grocers  and  merchants. 
Four  sizes,  ISc.  26c.  50c.  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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MORE  OF  THE  MACOMBER  PEARS. 


We  give,  this  week,  engravings  of  some  of 
the  other  seedling  pears  raised  by  Mr.  Benj 
Maeomber,  of  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  The  Refresh¬ 
ing  is  a  chance  seedling;  the  tree  isa  vigorous, 
and  upright  grower  and  tall  It  is  hardy  in 
Northern  Vermont;  but  Mr.  Maeomber  does 
not  think  it  an  iron -clad.  It  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer.  The  fruit  is  shown  in  Fig.  133, 


Pear  Refreshing.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  133. 


and  a  cross  section  at  Fig.  134.  It  is  rather 
below  medium  in  size;  skin  very  smooth, 
rather  thick,  of  a  bright,  golden  yellow  color. 
Stem  stout,  an  inch  long,  and  planted  in  a 
small  cavity;  flesh  whitish,  juicy,  meltingand 
swi  et ;  quality,  very  good.  Dr  Hoskins  says 
he  regards  this  as  a  very  valuable  pear. 

The  Grand  Isle  is  another  of  the  Maeomber 
seedlings,  the  parentage  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown.  Tree  a  vigorous,  upright,  some¬ 
what  spreading  grower,  and  quite  stout.  It 
is  a  good  and  regular  annual  bearer,  but  bears 
more  abundantly  on  alternate  years.  At  Fig. 
135  we  show  the  fruit,  and  a  cross-section  at 
Fig.  136  Stem  short  and  stout,  standing  on 
the  side  of  the  apex.  Skin  smooth,  and  of 
bright  straw  color,  covered  irregularly  with 
many  small  russet  dots.  Flesh  whitish,  juicy, 
melting,  sweet,  and  slighlly  vinous;  quality 
very  good.  Season  last  half  of  September 
and  October. 

- - 

TOMAHAWKING  APPLE. 

Being  familiar  with  this  Western  apple  in 
my  father’s  orchard,  when  a  boy  in  Ohio.  I 
was  aware  that  it  was  a  heavy  cropper.  The 
fruit  is  smooth  and  of  immense  6ize,  75  some¬ 
times  filling  a  barrel.  The  tree  is  hardy  and 
vigorous;  but  I  had  the  impression  thefiuit 
was  of  very  poor  quality.  1  came  across  it 
again  in  Ohio  this  Winter,  but  from  such  re¬ 
newed  acquaintance  1  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  possesses  one  important  feature  that 
makes  it  more  valuable  than  other  varieties. 
I  refer  to  itg  comparative  freedom  from 


Pear  Refreshing.  Half  Section.  Fig.  184. 


marks  made  by  insects.  There  were  little, 
hard  spots  in  the  pulp  where  the  skin  had 
been  punctured;  but  they  were  generally 
mere  specks,  the  skin  growing  entirely  over 
them,  leaving  no  cicatrix,  as  may  be  seen  in 
all  other  varieties.  1  find  the  fruit  now,  in 
March,  good,  not  as  high  flavored  as  the  Spy 
or  Greening,  but  really  inviting  and  accept¬ 
able,  because  of  its  comparative  freedom  from 
insect  injuries.  d.  s.  marvin, 

[Is  not  this  Fallawater  or  Tulpehocken  ?— Eds.) 

- m - 

THE  BEST  APPLE. 

In  my  estimation  the  Grimes’s  Golden  for 
quality  is  the  best  apple  grown  for  eating. 
The  tree  is  not  considered  hardy;  but  the 


trees  have  grown  for  eight  years  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  and  we  require  hardy  trees  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  This  is  the  third  season  that  the  trees 
have  borne.  The  apples  were  large  an  l  fine 
last  Fall,  and  just  in  eating  order  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February.  JOHN  RUSTICUS. 

Appleton,  Wis. 


THE  NORTHERN  SPV  APPLE. 

I  see  in  the  Rural  of  March  14th  that  the 
Northern  Spy  Apple  is  praised  highly.  With 
us  it  rots  on  the  tree  and  is  no  keeper. 

Middle  Haddam,  Conn.  J.  H.  c. 

Sljf  Sunne-ljcri). 


PIG  DISPOSITION. 

COL.  F.  D  CURTIS. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  dispositions  of 
hogs.  All  hogs  are  not  alike  either  in  temper, 
in  physical  development,  appetite  or  ability 
to  digest  food.  It  is  well  to  know  these  facts. 
The  differences  in  most  of  these  respects  may 
be  known  by  the  looks  of  the  animals,  their 
expression,  form  of  body  and  action.  Some 
arc  nervous  and  timid,  and  require  very  gen¬ 
tle  treatment.  Some  are  delicate  in  structure, 
and  this  delicacy  carries  with  it  a  delicate 
appetite.  Different  breeds  represent  these 
characteristics  quite  markedly.  The  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  their  rearing  have  a 
decided  effect  in  producing  peculiarities  in 
pigs,  and  they  are  also  transmitted  in  the 
blood.  Those  of  a  quiet  disposition  are  always 
preferable,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is 
less  trouble  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  waste  food  by  useless  uneasiness.  Some 
hogs  are  always  “hoggish”  and  ugly.  Such 
animals  are  found  in  every  breed,  and  should 
be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fighting 
pig  should  never  be  bred,  neither  is  it  a  good 
idea  to  raise  progeny  from  one  which  does  not 
manifest  an  ability  to  look  out  for  itself. 
Such  pigs  are  too  much  trouble,  as  they  have 
to  be  fussed  over  aud  constantly  looked  after, 
or  they  will  not  do  well.  A  successful  breeder 
must  observe  the  peculiarities  of  bis  pigs  and 
regard  them  carefully.  Some  pigs  are  natur¬ 
ally  inclined  to  be  constipated,  and  will  make 
poor  stock  auimals,  as  the  progeny  will  inherit 
these  peculiarities  and  be  subject  to  piles  and 
kindred  disorders.  Some  pigs  are  quick  to 
perceive  things  and  ways,  and  others  are 
stupid  and  contrary.  Some  are  wilder  and 
more  unmanageable  than  others.  All  these 
differences  can  be  distinguished,  and  maybe 
noticed  by  an  observing  breeder,  who  has 
enough  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  business 
to  take  the  trouble. 

I  imagine  I  can  always  select  a  sow  pig  which 
will  make  a  good  breeder  by  a  sort  of  mother¬ 
ly  appearance  which  she  evinces  even  when 
quite  young.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
physiognomy  of  a  pig.  This  is  not  an  msthe- 
tical  idea,  but  a  clear  cut,  practical  one.  The 
breeders  should  be  selected  ou  account  of 
brains  as  w'eil  as  body.  An  intelligent 

pig  is  worth  more  than  a  mild  or  stupid  one. 
These  characteristics  are  manifested  in  these 
ways— to  wit:  A  wild  sow  will  trample  on 
her  young,  and,  when  nursing,  spring  up  at 
every  little  noise.  A  stupid  one,  lacking 
sense,  will  delinerately  lie  down  on  them,  and 
stay  there,  and  smother  or  crush  them;  while 
a  gentle  and  intelligent  mother  will  put  her 
pigs  in  a  bunch  with  her  snout,  before  lying 
down,  and  she  will  get  down  to  them  so  slow- 
y  and  carefully  that  she  will  never  hurt  one. 
If  one  squeals  she  is  on  the  alert,  to  know 
the  cause  and  how  to  relieve  it.  I  have  seen 
sows  exhibit  a  sagacity  and  care  with  tbeir 
young  which  were  almost  human.  When  a 
sow  possesses  these  characteristics,  she  should 
be  kept  as  long  as  possible:  for  such  a  one  is 
not  only  a  comfort,  but  very  valuable.  She 
may  be  kept  as  a  profitable  breeder  till  eight 
or  10  y  ears  of  age ;  the  profit  from  her  depend¬ 
ing  not  altogether  upon  her  ago,  but  upon  the 
condition  of  her  teeth  for  the  mastication  of 
food.  If  fed  ground  food  she  will  do  well 
several  years  longer  than  upon  whole  grain. 
The  growth  of  the  tusks  in  an  old  hog  will 
often  keep  the  grinders  apart,  so  that  they 
cannot  masticate  grain.  When  this  is  the 
case,  they  should  be  sawed  off  close  to  the  jaw 
bone.  An  old  sow  always  knows  more  than  a 
youug  one,  and  if  her  education  is  good,  this 
fact  may  be  turned  to  good  account;  if  bad, 
the  sooner  she  is  got  rid  of  the  better.  A  bad 
example  should  be  avoided  among  pigs  as  well 
as  among  people. 


STRAY  FEATHERS  FROM  MY  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARD. 

I  am  glad  the  Winter  is  over  and  gone.  In 
the  last  two  or  three  days  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
lightful  suggestion  of  Spring,  that  has  made 


me  feel  young  and  happy,  and  has  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  effect  upon  the  denizens  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  Only  this  morning,  I  saw  two  or  three 
venerable  old  dames— kept  out  of  regard  for 
their  antiquity— trimming  up  their  aged 
feathers  and  singing  like  giddy,  young 
pullets. 

Poultry  are  very  susceptible  to  unpleasant 
weather,  and  the  past  Winter,  with  its  many 
sudden  changes  and  severe  storms,  was  very 
trying  to  the  hen  constitution.  Probably  it 
does  not  matter  much  to  those  favored  fowls 
that  are  kept  in  heated  houses,  but  mine  are 
not  so  treated.  Attached  to  each  house  is  a 
small  yard  roofed  over,  where  the  hens  are 
confined  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  in 
stormy  weather.  At  all  other  times,  they 
range  the  farm  at  will ;  the  exercise  seems  to 
agree  with  them,  and  their  animal  heat  is 
kept  up  with  a  liberal  supply  of  carbonaceous 
food  They  have  a  warm  breakfast  early  in 
the  morning,  oats  or  wheat  screenings  at  noon, 
and  at  night  all  the  whole  corn  they  cau  eat. 
They  have  plenty  of  luke-warm  water  to  drink, 
crushed  oyster  shells  are  always  on  hand, 
there  is  no  end  of  cleanliness,  and  a  glance  at 
my  book  shows  a  good  yield  of  eggs  since  the 
first  of  January,  and  another  glance  at  the 
“egg-money  box”  in  a  corner  of  my  bureau 
drawer  shows  a  snug  little  sum  laid  aside  in 
furtherance  of  some  cherished  plan. 

But  aside  from  the  pecuniary  profit  derived 
from  diligently  caring  for  my  feathered  pets, 
I  love  to  watch  them  and  study  the  different 
traits  and  dispositions  they  exhibit  from  the 
great,  soft,  downy  Light  Brahmas  I  can  pick 
up  and  bug  in  my  arms;  the  practical  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  remind  one  of  portly,  handsome 
matrons;the  dainty  White  Leghorns,  coquett- 
ishly  tossing  aside  their  drooping  combs  as 
they  take  their  quick,  jaunty  steps  about  the 
yard,  to  the  sensible  old  yellow  hen  one  always 
sees  in  every  flock  of  mixed  fowls,  always 
ready  to  sit  when  wanted  and  make  herself 
generally  useful. 

My  experience  is  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  While  Leghorns  are  better  winter  layers 
than  the  Light  Brahmas.  The  Editor’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Wyaudottes  on  the  Rural  Farm 
has  made  me  long  to  add  them  to  my  feathered 
family,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  iu  the  near  future. 
1  have  twenty  early  chicks  and  a  dozen  hens 
sitting.  1  have  always  been  afraid  to  try  any 
incubator,  but  the  one  Eve  must  have  used, 
and  have  trouble  enough  with  that  sometimes 
MARY  MARTIN  COLES. 


CROSS  OF  WYANDOTTES  AND  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

Haviog  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  the  editors  pro¬ 
pose  td  cross  the  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  I  will  give  the  result  of  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  made  last  season.  The  cockerels 
from  the  cross  were  Plymouth  Rocks,  colored, 
some  of  them  as  finely  marked,  as  pure-bred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  others  having  rose  combs. 
Of  the  pullets,  about  two  thirds  were  black; 
the  remainder  black  with  tracings  of  white  or 
straw  color  io  the  head  aud  neck  feathers, 
none  having  the  lacing  that  gives  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  their  showy  appearance.  Some  have 
rose  combs,  others  single;  some  have  golden 
yellow  legs,  while  those  of  others  are  bluish 
colored.  All  are  excellent  table  fowls,  and  the 
best  of  winter  layers.  H.  a.  r. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


WYANDOTTES. 

The  Rural  is  on  the  right  track  in  com¬ 
mending  the  Wyandottes  as  a  general  purpose 
fowl.  This  is  my  second  season  with  this 
breed,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  the  best  layers  1  know  of,  all  things 
considered.  Am  trying  a  cross  with  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  a.  E.  G. 

Greeley,  Colorado. 


farm  topics. 


IS  MR.  HENDERSON  RIGHT? 


The  criticism  made  byT  Mr.  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  upon  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  experiment  iu  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  gave  the  best  results  from  seed 
pit  ces  taken  from  the  most  productive  bills, 
(quoted  iu  the  Rural,  ou  page  151,)  seems  to 
deuy,  by  inference,  two  propositions,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  universally  admitted  as 
facts.  If  Mr.  Henderson  believes  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  degeneration  of  any  flower, 
fruit  or  vegetable  that  is  raised  from  cuttings, 
grafts  or  roots,  be  must  deny  that  varieties 
of  the  potato  degenerate ;  in  other  words,  ho 
believes  that  on  this  subject  the  well-nigh 
universal  opinion  of  practical  farmers  is 
wrODg.  The  Rural  is  not  large  enough  to 
contain  the  evidence  that  varieties  of  the  po¬ 
tato  do  degenerate  iu  productiveness  under  the 
present  systems  of  culture.  I  ask  the  potato- 
growers  of  our  country ,  is  Mr.  H.  right? 


Again,  if  Mr.  Henderson  believes  that  there 
can  be  neither  degeneration  nor  improvement 
in  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  he  seems  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  what  is  known  as  “bud 
variation.”  All  bud  variation  is  practically 
either  improvement  or  degeneration.  Heie 
again,  we  have  not  room  to  array  the  evidence 
in  contradiction  to  such  an  opinion.  If  Mr. 
Henderson  sees  fit  to  deny  propositions  which 
have  never  before  been  denied,  he  must  prove 
his  position,  or  his  ground  is  untenable. 

Mr.  Hendersi  n  states,  further,  that  the  rea- 


Pear  Grand  Isle.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  135. 


son  for  the  greater  or  lessyield  “was  probably 
only  an  accident  of  circumstances  which  gave 
a  temporary  advantage.”  To  assume  that 
the  concordant  results  of  seven  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments,  out  of  nine,  are  due  to 
“accident,”  simply  because  they  do  uot  prove 
a  pet  theory,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  an  experiment  station.  If  we  know  a  thing 
already,  what  is  the  use  of  experimenting 
upon  it?  If  the  results  of  seven  out  of  nine 
carefully  conducted  experiments  are  contrary 
to  a  theory,  we  must  abandoa  the  theory,  at 
least  until  equally  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  give  results  conflrmiDg  it. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  hortus. 

[Remarks. — This  is  a  question  that  can  not 
be  talked  to  a  conclusion.— Eds.] 


£l)f  dpimriniT 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 


C.  M.  GOODSPEED. 

Bees  that  are  in  cellars  or  winter  repositor¬ 
ies  will  need  to  be  looked  to  when  the  first 
really  warm  days  come,  and  if  there  are  any 
that  have  spotted  tbeir  hives  much  or  appear 
to  be  very  restless,  they  should  be  carefully 


Pear  Grand  Isle.  Half  Section.  Fig.  136. 

removed  ;tbe  rest  being  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible),  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  their 
summer  stands  or  some  convenient  place 
where  the  snow  i9  all  goue,  and  let  them  have 
a  good  cleansing  flight,  and  then  return  them 
to  their  winter-quarters  before  nightfall. 
Select  a  day  for  this  when  tho  sun  shines  and 
the  mercury  is  above  50;  neither  should  the 
wiud  blow  very  hard. 

These  colonies  will  always  lie  fouud  rearing 
brood  heavily,  and  the  extra  consumption  of 
houey  and  pollen  makes  this  flight  necessary, 
and,  if  tho  weather  will  admit,  give  them 
another  flight  in  about  ten  days;  but  let  all 
colonies  that  are  reasonably  quiet  severely 
alone  by  all  means;  as  disturbing  will  cause 
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them  to  fill  themselves  and  also  start  brood 
rearing.  I  never  advise  setting  bees  on  their 
summer  stands  for  anything  more  than  a 
cleansing  flight  until  the  Soft  Maple  trees  are 
in  blossom;  then  I  always  remove  mine  from 
their  winter-quarters  for  good. 

The  enfeebled  condition  of  bees  this  Spring 
will  make  all  the  more  pains  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  death  by  spring  dwindling.  Crowding 
the  bees  on  to  a  few  combs,  covering  warmly, 
and  judicious  stimulation  by  feeding  daily  a 
very  little  warm  sirup  directly  above  the 
cluster,  will  aid  greatly  to  prevent  further 
loss. 

Bees  that  have  been  wintered  on  their 
summer  stands  will  require  a  little  looking 
after  when  warm  weather  comes.  If  the 
colony  has  dwindled  badly,  it  should  be  united 
with  some  other  stock,  or  the  brood  chamber 
should  be  contracted  with  a  division  board. 
As  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  to  handle  them, 
say,  by  the  time  the  snow  is  all  gone,  you 
should  take  a  new ,  clean  hive,  and  go  to  the 
first  colony,  carefully  lift  each  frame  out  and 
put  it  in  the  new  or  clean  hive,  being  careful 
to  give  each  frame  the  same  position  it  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  old  hive.  Now  clean  this  empty 
hive  thoroughly,  and  then  put  some  other 
colony  in  it,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
affair.  Handling  bees  in  this  manner  gives  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  equalize  their  stores, 
giving  to  those  short  of  honey  a  frame  from 
some  stock  that  has  more  than  it  will  require; 
place  this  frame  just  outside  of  the  cluster, 
Be  sure  your  bees  are  always  supplied  with 
plenty  of  provisions,  and  a  dry,  clean  hive, 
and  are  well  protected  from  the  cold. 

Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


Parlous. 


STRAY  NOTES. 

Once  in  a  while  the  Rural  contains  so 
many  good  things  in  one  issue  that  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  notice  them,  but  I  can  only  allude 
to  a  late  number. 

Theory  vs.  Practice.— Dr.  Sturtevant 
tells  us  that  his  experiments  “indicate  clearly 
that  iu  order  to  increase  our  yield  of  potatoes 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  digging  our  crop,  to 
expose  the  hills  separately  and  then  go 
through  and  select  our  seed  potatoes  from 
those  hills  which  show  the  most  abundant 
crop.”  To  which  your  correspondent.  Rustic 
(not  Ed.)  adds  the  valuable  intelligence  that 
the  “potato  growers  of  this  country  if  they 
would  follow  this  advice,  would  receive  ten 
times  more  benefit  each  year  than  the  entire 
cost  of  the  experiment  stations,”  and  more  of 
the  same  sort  about  picking  out  the  vigorous 
hills,  etc.  In  the  next  page  er  two,  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  like  Peter  Henderson,  is  quoted  as 
demolishing  all  such  nonsense.  Thanks  to 
his  pen  for  doing  so.  We  have  too  much 
theory  and  too  little  “intelligent”  practice. 

Russian  Apples.— The  London  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  left  no  stone  unturned  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  best  Russian  apples.  No  doubt  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  but  we  long  ago  had  all 
the  best,  the  rest  are  only  rubbish  except  in 
arctic  regions  where,  I  suppose,  a  miserable 
apple  is  better  than  none.  We  don’t  want 
Chinese  pears  or  Russian  applet  unless  as 
good  as  Red  Astracbau.  If  you  will  get  a 
mellow  Northern  Spy,  or  Baldwin,  or  even 
Williams  from  Russia,  bring  it  along,  and  we 
will  give  it  a  good  welcome.  Wo  have  bad 
enough  of  the  Kieffer  type;  anybody  can 
understand  why  the  New  Orleans  cultivators 
expressed  an  opinion  against  them ;  because 
it  is  completely  impossible  to  grow  a  fruit  in 
an  arctic  region  that  should  be  as  valuable  as 
those  raised  lu  a  temperate  zone.  All  the  lus¬ 
cious  fruits  are  from  the  tropical  or  semi 
tropical  regions.  Nature  never  intended  to 
produce  the  most  delicious  fruits  iu  a  Summer 
of  six  weeks’  duration. 

Canna  Ehremanil— I  thought  the  Rural 
did  not  live  in  the  woods,  but  your  notice  of 
that  magnified  Canna  iuduces  me  to  think  you 
do.  Only  think  of  seeing  a  canua  in  a  green¬ 
house,  that  has  been  the  grand  Summer  orna¬ 
ment  of  all  good  collections  around  Boston  for 
five  or  6ix  years,  and  chronicled  at  this  late 
day  its  “an  acquisition  of  vast  merit,”  as  it 
was  years  ago.  This  Canna  was  introduced  by 
me  in  1879,  when  I  visited  Paris,  sent  to  me 
through  the  kindness  of  a  French  cultivator 
with  other  kindly  gifts.  Two  years  ago  I 
supplied  a  New  Yorker  with  nearly  all  my 
stock.  Grand  a*  it  is,  not  very  purple,  but 
crimson  seurlet, it  is  superseded  by  a  newer  aud 
finer  one,  C.  Newtoni.  iu  the  same  style,  but 
with  much  more  brilliant  flowers.  'Both  of 
them  are  so  fine  that  one  of  the  leading  florists, 
in  England  has  bought  up  almost  all  the  stock 
“}  Europe.  1  will  setul  you  a  good  root  of  C 
Ehromannii  for  trial  even  at  this  late  day,  in 
the  Rural  grouuds.  c.  it.  hovky. 

Remarks: — It  has  been  four  or  five  years 
since  we  have  given  any  attention  to  Caunas. 
V\  e  grew  a  little  tired  of  them  because  they 
were  used  so  freely  in  every  garden  or  so-called 
‘tropical”  bed.  Canna  Ehemannii  (Mr,  Hovey 
spells  it  Ehretnanuiij  is  placed  in  many  of  the 
Spring  catalogues  as  a  novelty.— Eds. 
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- BEST  TONIC.  3 

This  medlcnc,  combining  Iron  with  pure 
vegetable  tonics,  aniekly  and  completely 

t  lire*  t>v«pri>*tn.  Indigestion,  Weakness, 
Impure  It  load,  Dial  aria,  Chi  I  Is  and  Fevers, 
and  Neuralgia. 

It  is  an  unfailing  remedy  for  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Liver. 

If,  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
Women,  and  all  who  lead  sedentary  lives. 

It  does  not  injure  thetccth. cause  headacbe.or 
produce  conslipaliou — oth’-r  Iron  medicines  do. 

It  enriches  and  purities  theblood.  stimulates 
the  appetite. aida  the  assimilation  of  food,  re¬ 
lieves  Heartburn  and  Belching,  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

For  Intermittent  Fevers,  Lassitude,  Lack  of 
Energy,  &c.,  it  lias  no  equal. 

*3-  Tho  genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and 
crossed  red  lines  on  wrapper.  Take  no  other. 
«»<Uoi.Iybr  BROWS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIBOUR.  BO. 
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RED  TIN  TAR”  BINDER  TWINE. 

FOR  SELF-BINDING  HARVESTER  MACHINES. 


MARK- 


TRADE'® 


Stronger,  smoother  and  freer  from  bunches  than  any 
other  Twine.  Does  not  kink  in  the  boxes  of  the  Har¬ 


vester  machines.  Annual  product 

46,000,000  Pounds. 

L.  WATERBURY  &  CO., 

1 39  &  141  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


forFanunnd  Plantation  u «e.  Address  ^ 
Kme RUSSELL  &.  CO..  Massillon,' 


STEAM  ENGINES &B0ILERS.fi 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock  ™ 
for  immediate  delivery. 


hooding;  g-x>d  all %u tumor. 


larval,  flnutt,  rwwU^t,  tkw  t-  Mix*  jiTijk  water  mu  lou  Tu 
Uju  worM.  Orungu  Omm  Mu«L  melon. 


mo«t  WakMtfiul  and  productive  of 
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FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  L 

INDIANAPOLIS,  END. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 
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INDIANAPOLIS.  IND«,  U.  S.  A.  , 
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SUCCESS  TOOURSS 

THE  SEEDTRADE.  Relief  for  the  people. 

Seed,  at  *T  Ufuni  rc»|  r  PQIFTQ  In  order  to  Introduce 

?  H  I  W  n  U  LLdHLL  rnluto.  ais  joui* 

iuto  50,000  Uouws  free  of  ou«t,  we  oinka  the  SUlowTriR  unjin'Ot'd.  iKo.l  offer  l 
Cn  R  Cfl  P^C  to  •uintis  or  Wuurjr,  mi  will  roiol  by  null  »box 

rUll  UU  w  I  O.  eoniawlng,  <lr*t,  1  r  packet*.  one  «uib,  of the  followtue 
new ,  high l v- 1 m proved,  nud  raaiwntocd  ,wU  -Dewing'.  Improved  Blood 
1‘urulp  »««(,  Wilt  «v1  iwrlkd  lor  Cable  u.o.  YVILon  .  111*1,1,  Improved 
"  *•'££*  h*«l  »nl  e»rl!e*l ;  good  n.r  Uto.  .Vow  hold  on 

beir-KlauiiMnir  IVlvr*.  excellent  qu.lly,  eadlj  grown;  tiiwwl.  no  bunking 
op-  Early  wreea  I'rollUe  ITo-umbcr.  br.t  n«  cu,  embers  or  r.i.-Kt.-w. 

I  Mil.  t  Itrit  Sugur  Corn,  tuwluoUve,  oarly,  lender.  »ml  .wm.  New  Bolden 


I.WCWI,  *Bloy,  nun  .toltotou*.  New  Mirer  Ball  It  nil. in  Onion,  be.utlfhL 
lur<e,  mild ;  grow*  3. pound  onloo*  from  mil.  Ruby  King  1’vpncr.  largest. 
"»0’t.  .weele.it  pepper  ever  »ecu.  Abbott*.  Sugar  1‘nmntp,  grv.tir  lm- 
provod rarietjr.  Ohio  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin,  «uoruum»ly  productive,  ec- 
celleiii  inmilty;  keep*  all  winter.  French  Hnakhal  Kadl.h,  bcil  of  &U 
eurlv  r.dluhVK.  White  Pineapple  f»ij u««h,  eitra  quality,  gooil  for  summer 
or  winter.  New  Cardtnal  Tomato,  largest  »nd  jinooihoxi  of  *«y,  White 


THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SE0I 

;pLfFIC,EXCE:  [IN^g^Aui: 


©ver  yet  *cvn  i  rvr*  ppntuonve.  orcultcut  Wmitiful  **  *0  oil  painting. 

17  packet*  of  -cod  unit  M  TWO  collection*  ft»r  #1.10,  FOUR  for  f|IID  DD fl DTI O IT1  fl 81 

'  '  one  whole  potato  for"”  *****  fit  Tbl*  I.  an  olTer  never  made  before.  UUK  I  ttvl  Uwl  I  IUN 

to  gladden  tU«  Mart  and  brighten  the  war  of  every  tiller  of  the  roll  nod  lover  of  [h.  beautiful  he  mot  with  kii.-H  unbounded  success 
(but  wo  renew  It  will,  *  mere  tempting  offer.  *tul  here  lot  u»  «*v  we  trow  lf„ -  •  xnli  b.  u,u  r.,qn,i  m  tv-  cti.-t .  »nd  bv  the 
jero.  1«  IMl'KKTtt  CHOICKST  Fl.OWKK  SKK1H*  Krtlt  80  CENTS,  ono  enoh.of  A.ferw.  Italnamn.  Petunia., 
Cortulneeu*,  l’hloxee,  l'uuoleo,  Verbenum  all  flne-t  ittnlu  nnd  uioel  beautiful  folors.  Large  Double  Engltah  llollv- 
hoek.  New  Dwarf  Marigold,  extra  large  double  Ztunlua,  bright  oolor*.  Oao  tine  ornamental  groan.  One  aplendld 
’limbing  plant-  Ono  beautiful  Everlu.tlug  Flower.  1#  p'kt.  for  80  eta..  TWO  eolloctlou*  for  50  eta  fPackcU 
tro  regular  »lie,  with  direction*  for  oultli ntiug.  llur  benutlfullv  lllu«trated  nnd  deaerlnftve  Catalogue  aeeomnnnlen 

k'tliri  uid  mi oavy  ordure  to  SAMUEL  WILSON,  «<w£u,  MECHANIC^ViLLE.^NSYL^Nu: 


HR. lit  THR'K  R.iC 7  . 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Flow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  corner  without  backing. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver-, 
simple  In  conetructlon,  easy  to  handle. and  lndispen- 
sab  e  to  ev<ry  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKH1RT  IRON  WORKS. 

ELKHART,  IND. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  is  very  accurate, 
ano  strictly  first  e.a.-a.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Gram  and  Fer- 
tl’izer  brill  ought  to  do.  All  wno  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  aud  accuracy,  prefer  the  dlo II  EH  K  \  , 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHERttV  A  CO., 

Dayton.  O. 

YOI  R  N  A  >t  K  on  Ml  Elegant  Imported  Cards,  and 
sample  book,  Ilk’.;  S  pks  .  sample  book,  and  mlledgold 
ring, »'c.  Victor  t  aul  Co.,  New  Have*  .Conn. 

AQpMTC  com  uiuiici  .lipttiug  Fvimlly  I'lC lures  to  en- 
nuan  i  sj  Urge  :  til  styles.  Pictures  gti.irnnteed.  Special 
teducuscats.  E.MPlKt  Copying  Co.,  yo  Cunal  Sueet,  N.Y. 


FARMERS  FRIEND 

Two  Horse  Corn  Planters, 

Fertilizer  Corn  Planters, 
Wire  Check  Rowers, 

One  Horse  Corn  Drills, 
Fertilizer  Corn  Drills. 

Our  PLANTERS  are  recognized  by  other  manufac 
turers  as  THE  STANDARD.  Our  CORN  DRILLS 
have  a  RUNNER  and  COVERING  WHEEL. 

Ma  chines  and  extras  carried  at  central  points. 

For  lull  information  address 


i'ou  can  ride  and  planf  Mr.  Acre*  err  .fan. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1SS5. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Asfinwma.  bend  tor  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  MT z  CO. 

Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


NEW  MYERS’  HAY  CARRIER 

Iron  or  Wood  Track 


So  Bell, Knob  or  Fall 

_ _  n  Myers’  Reversible  Carriers 

lSi  T'he  Siinplest  Carriers  made 

best  %  g  Double  and  Single  Harpoon  Hay 
Made,  y,-<oriCSi  pulleys,  Grapples,  Mrers 
Force  Pumps, etc.  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  free. 

Address  F.  R.  JHYERS  As  BEO„  Anhland,  O 


SULKY 


RUSSELL  &,  CO.’S 

ANNUAL. 


Just  issued.  Sent  free 
to  all  Interested  In  Im¬ 
proved  Thre.hlug 
Machines,  Horae 
Powers,  Saw- 


FARMERS  FRIEND  MANUF’6  GO., 

Daytoir,  i(. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  blllry.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  tor  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  13b  prescript  ton  h  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  fur  33  year*  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician*,  MX)  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  einbrossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  he  a  finer  work  in  every  sense — 
nipehanlcai,  literary  and  nrofesstennl  thanany  pther 
work  sold  In  this  eoumry  tor f k,w,  or  the  money  will 
bo  refunde  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  #i  Do  by 
mat),  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  b  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

Tho  Selonco  of  Life  should  bo  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  (he  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
bcnefli  nil.  -  London  Lancet. 

There  l»  no  member  of  socle'y  to  whom  The  Sclenco 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman  Argonaut. 

Address  thePeabo  ’y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.H. 
Parker,  So.  i  Bulfinch  street,  Boston, Mass  .who  may- 
lie  consulted  on  all  diseases  reau'rlng  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronle  and  obstinate  TIT'  a  T  als 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HLAL  all 
other  physicians  nsiKsdaltv  NuchfJiVY'^CX'T  ^ 
treated  hueor*sfully  without  an  A  XL  i  OXLtXiX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  ,1/C AST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST 
C.W.  DORR,  Manager 

RAC1YE  SEEDER  COMPACT-  1M 


SOWER 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  lerfectly  even.  J Vot  ajjtc'ed  by  icoid,  as 
seed  is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sows  half  or  fall 
•.east,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readily 
"attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  wi  thoiit  injury,  and 
qused  wherever  they  can  bo  driven.  Lasts  a  1  ife- 
.‘-time.  Sowi*  seres  wheat  r<r  day.  Crop  onc- 
'-’fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
j-Bron d caster  made;  most  accurate  agricultural 
►‘implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recoin. 
•  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  ami  best  farmers 
in  U.  3.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple.  Do 
not  be  put  olf  with  au/  other.  Send  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  information  and  hundreds  of  testimonial*. 
FOURTH  ST,.  DT5S  MOTIVES,  low » 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RURAL  SEED  REPORTS, 


Tomatoes  are  pretty  badly  killed  in  soots  and 
not  more  than  a  half  crop  will  be  made. 
Many  truckers  are  plowing  up  vegetables  and 
planting  corn.  The  orange  crop  did  not  turn 
out  satisfactorily  the  past  season.  Some  new 
method  of  baudliug  the  crop  will  have  to  be 
devised  to  insure  satisfactory  prices  in  future. 

W.  A.  D. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  March  17.— The 
wheat  crop  now  looks  as  if  it  will  be  only  half 
an  average  one.  on  account  of  very  dry  and 
hot  weather  when  it  was  planted,  and  contin¬ 
uous  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  whole 
Winter,  and  to  date.  Last  year  I  followed 
the  Rural’S  plan  of  planting  corn  aud  pota¬ 
toes,  and  with  about  the  same  quantity  of 
corn  (2,200  bushels)  as  in  1883,  the  cost  of 
labor  was  only  one  third  of  that  by  the  old 
way,  in  hills.  My  small  crop  of  white  pota¬ 
toes  (for  farm  use)  was  three  limes  greater 
than  I  had  ever  raised  in  the  old  way  on  this 
farm.  The  Hybrid  Diehl-Mediterranean 
Wheat  you  sent  me  looked  so  well,  that  I 
proeared  from  its  originator  four  bushels — 
one  for  myself  and  three  for  my  neighbors — 
and  from  the  appearauce  of  the  plants  at  the 
present,  it  will,  I  think,  suit  us  here,  along 
with  our  old  reliable  Fultz.  j.  a. 

Ohio. 

Lafayette,  Madison  Co  ,  March  19.  -It  is  too 
much  the  opinion  that  any  rustic  can  be  a  far¬ 
mer.  He  can  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  not  a 
successful  producer,  uoless  he  notices  carefully 
the  results  of  bis  crop  plautiug.  The  lands 
of  Ohio  are  becoming  worn.  For  years  past 
farmers  have  been  giviug  all  tbeir  attention 
to  the  raising  of  corn  aud  wheat;  the  yield  is 
decreasing,  uud  the  farmers  are  beginning  to 
see  that,  at  the  present  low  prices,  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  production  of  wheat.  I  tbiuk  the 
remedy  is  to  raise  a  variety  of  crops,  and  to 
replenish  the  soil  with  manures  so  astoiucrease 
the  yield — not  to  farm  so  extensively,  but 
more  systematically.  Central  Ohio  has 
had  a  very  severe  season.  The  wueat  was 
somewhat  injured  by  the  ice  during  the 
Winter,  being  smothered  out  where  the 
ice'  was  very  thick.  The  people  think 
the  March  freezes  are  hurting  it  badly.  Stock 
is  wintering  very  well,  and  has  been  selling 
quite  high  at  the  public  sales  throughout 
the  country.  The  feeders  of  fat  sheep  are  not 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  present  aspect  of 
the  market.  Probably  the  reduction  of  the 
wool  tariff  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
know  that  the  farmers  see  too  much  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  of  wool  and  the 
price  of  woolen  goods.  c.  H. 

Oregon. 

Tangent,  Linn  Co.,  March  18. — Mrs. 
Fisher’s  articles  and  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Hoskins  on  them,  page  794,  would  be  amusing 
were  it  not  for  the  erroneous  impressions  con¬ 
veyed,  aud  the  damage  they  may  do  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Rural  readers.  They 
both  seem  to  thiuk  all  the  the  opposition  to 
the  Chinese  immigration  comes  from  the  Irish. 
This  mistake  no  d  on  tit  arises  from  the  wide 
circulation  that  was  given  to  the  frothy  decla¬ 
mations  of  Denis  Kearney  a  few  years  ago.in 
California.  A  good  cause  may  have  disrepu¬ 
table  advocates,  and  this  was  the  case  with  the 
opposition  to  the  Chinese.  This  opposition  js 
not  coniiued  to  California;  it  is  as  strong  here 
aud  it  extends  as  intensely  into  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  people  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast 
are  a  unit  in  this  matter,  and  woul  1  soon  be 
rid  of  the  Chinese,  if  left  to  treat  the  matter 
in  their  own  way.  Mrs.  Fisher  must  have 
been  very  unfortunate  iu  her  stopping  places 
when  she  is  compelled  to  say  that  the  only 
good  meal  she  had  eaten  was  cooked  by  a  Chi- 
namau  If  she  had  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
have  dined  in  thousands  of  homes  on  this 
Coast,  she  could  uot  have  complained  of  the 
food  or  the  cooking.  She  is  also  uufair  when 
she  compares  the  improvements  on  the  farms 
in  this  valley  with  those  of  the  millionaires  of 
Menlo  Park  or  the  surroundings  of  the  well-to- 
do  farmers  in  Napa  or  Santa  Clara  in  Califor¬ 
nia, or  with  those  on  the  farms  of  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa. ;  nor  is  it  true,  as  Dr.  Hoskins  alleges, 
that  the  pioneers  came  mostly  from  Missouri. 
There  were  some  from  that  State  no  doubt; 
there  were  also  a  great  many  from  Iowa,  Illin¬ 
ois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  few  from 
every  other  Northern  State;  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
should  not  forget  that  the  settlement  of  this 
State  has  been  within  the  hist  40  years;  the 
wonder  is  that  there  should  have  been  so  much 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement.  I  cannot 
allow  the  slander  on  our  good  Missouri  ueigb- 
bors  by  Dr.  Hoskins  on  page  55  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Missouri  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  I 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  Missourian  with  In¬ 
dian  blood  in  his  veins,  or  to  hear  of  one  who 
has  such  parentage.  The  prosperity  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  has  more  to  do  with  the  improvement*; 
than  anything  else,  and  the  market  for  our 
principal  products  has  always  beeu  very  dis¬ 
tant,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  niaiketiug  has 
to  come  out  of  the  products.  u.  L.  s. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  WIRE  FENCE, 


Connecticut. 

Leete's  Island,  Newr  Haven  Co. — I  cauuofc 
compete  with  the  Rural  brothers  iu  praising 
the  tomatoes,  as  1  bate  this  fruit  and  gave  my 
seeds  to  a  neighbor.  To  all  the  other  seeds  I 
gave  a  fair  trial  with  no  extravagant  results. 
The  flowers  gave  wife  and  neighbors  a  great 
deal  of  country  happiness.  The  oats  were  about 
like  those  we  use  here,  except  they  were  oue 
week  later.  None  of  the  Rural  Corn  so  far 
has  takeu  the  starch  out  of  the  old  staudard 
kinds,  which  have  held  their  ground  against 
all  new  in-comers  fora  generation.  The  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  Blush  Potato  have  been 
thoroughly  aired  and  I  have  not.  been  able  to 
cure  them  of  their  wandering  propensities. 
The  trouble  is  less  conspicuous  lengthwise 
when  planted  in  drills.  G.  w.  L. 

Michigan. 

Mapleton,  Grand  Traverse  Co. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  seeds  all  did  very  well  The  corn  ripened 
but  1  think  it  rather  late  for  this  climate. 
The  oats  also  are  too  late.  The  tomatoes  were 
very  nice.  The  peas  were  all  saved  for  seed. 
The  Gardeu  Treasures  were  very  fine,  although 
many  failed  to  ripen  seed.  F.  E.  b. 

New  Jerney. 

Trenton,  Mercer  Co.,— The  Rural  toma¬ 
toes  were  certainly  of  great  excellence.  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  unworthy  specimen.  We 
enjoyed  them  very  much  and  have  saved 
seeds  for  further  use.  The  peas  grew  and 
produced  well,  Cleveland’s  Rural  New  York¬ 
er  ripened  two  or  three  days  ahead  of  Hen- 
dei  son’s  First  of  All,  and  there  were  more  fit 
for  pickiug  at  one  time  on  a  given  length  of 
row  tbau  there  were  on  Henderson's  First  of 
All.  Horsford’s  Market  Garden  were  stocky 
aud  vigorous  and  bore  a  heavy  crop.  I  was 
so  much  pleased  with  their  appearance  that  I 
saved  them  all  for  seed.  Ihe  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  Oats  were  carefully  planted  and  har¬ 
vested.  They  will  not,  I  think,  justify 
further  experiment  here.  There  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  grams — under  the  medium  size 
—fearing  they  might  uot  do  so  well  as  the 
larger  ones,  I  separated  them,  marked  where 
they  were  planted  in  the  drill,  and  fertilized 
all  alike;  but  the  size  of  the  seed  made  no 
difference  whatever  in  the  growth  from  the 
start  or  in  the  productiveness.  The  Rural 
Union  Corn  grew  aud  produced  well.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  justify  further  experiment  here. 

F.  D. 

Orecon, 

Portland,  Multnomah  Co.— About  the 
middle  of  January  we  passed  through  the 
most  severe  snowr  storm  experienced  in  this 
State  for  many  years.  The  mails  were  de¬ 
layed  more  than  three  weeks.  The  Black 
Champion  Oats  yielded  well  —  gram  very 
heavy,  From  17  pounds  of  Rural  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  the  yield  was  17  bushels:  rate,  about 
500  bushels  to  the  acre;  quality,  second  class; 
objections,  scattering  in  the  bill,  deep  eyes 
and  pinkish  flesh.  The  White  Elephant  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  planted  in  rows  about  three  feet 
apart,  one  square  rod  yielding  four  bushels 
by  weight,  without  fertilizers  cf  any  kind.  I 
could  not  distinguish  the  slightest  difference, 
either  in  growth,  earliness,  or  yield,  between 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  Pea,  the  First  of  All, 
and  an  uukuown  variety  growii  here  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  Market  Garden  Pea  is  a 
valuable  acquisition.  The  tomatoes  grew 
finely  aud  promised  an  abundance  of  fine, 
small  fruit;  but  ou  ripening  nearly  ali  rotted, 
l’bc  Shoe  peg  Corn  proved  too  late  for  this 
climate.  The  Black-bearded  Centennial  and 
Shuiu  .ker  Wheats  would  not  head  when  sown 
in  the  Spring.  Tlte  Garden  Treasures  were 
especially  admired  for  the  great  abundance 
of  rich  aud  beautiful  flowers.  j.  a.  k. 

PfnmjU  aula. 

Monroe,  Clarion  Co. — Wheat  generally 
supposed  to  be  badly  damaged  by  hard  freez¬ 
ing  before  the  suo  w  came.  W  heat  now  selling 
at 85  cents;  oats,  82  cents;  corn,  80  ceuts; 
coarse  feed  very  scarce  and  high.  Cattle 
plentiful,  but  no  sale  at  any  price.  Fresh 
cows  selling,  if  at  all,  at  from  $20  to  $25. 
Peach  buds  believed  to  be  pretty  generally 

killed.  d.  m.  d. 

Vermont. 

East  Clarendon,  Rutland  Co. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  corn  last  year  grew  about  teu  feet  in  bight; 
hut  it  is  too  late  for  this  place.  The  Black 
Champion  Oats  did  well,  but  are  not  quite 
equal  to  the  White  Russian,  sown  side  by  side, 
in  quantity  of  straw  and  weight  of  oats.  The 
tomatoes  were  without  an  equal;  while  the 
flowers,  which  were  saved  from  late  frosts  iu 
the  Spring,  were  quite  pretty,  k.  b. 


The  important  point  in  building  wire  fence 
is  to  tboroaghly  secure  the  end  posts,  so  that 
they  shall  not  give  over  when  the  wires  con¬ 
tract  with  cold,  and  thus  cause  the  wire  to  be¬ 
come  loose  and  sag  down,  on  the  return  of 
warm  weather.  Our  frieud,  R.  C  Stevenson, 
of  Polk  Co.,  Iowa,  sent  us  a  sketch  of  a  meth¬ 
od  used  by  him,  and  which  has  given  very 
good  satisfaction.  We  have  bad  an  engraving 
made,  which  we  present,  at  Fig  133.  This  is 


GRINDING  MILLS, 


That  it  pays  to  grind  grain  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock,  except  sheep,  no  one  who  has 
tried  the  experiment  for  a  moment  doubts.  It 
not  only  saves  time  and  waste  of  food  in  the 
eating,  but,  if  properly  ground,  it  is  more 
thoroughly  masticated  and  digested,  and  the 
nutritive  matter  is  much  more  thoroughly  ex¬ 
tracted.  Many  experiments  in  pork-feeding 
have  demonstrated  that  a  bushel  of  corn  will 
produce,  on  an  average,  somewhat  over  one- 
eight  more  pork  by  being  ground,  or  about 
pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  The  difference  in 
cattle  feeding  is  even  greater  yet.  From  this 
we  see  that  the  increased  production  (which  is 
a  saving)  to  the  farmer  who  feeds  from  500  to 
as  many  thousand  bushels,  becomes  an  item 
worth  looking  after,  and  may  make  all  the 
difference  bet  ween  profit  aud  loss.  The  trouble 
is, in  many  parts  of  the  country, the  charge  for 
grinding  is  about  equivalent  to  the  increased 
gain,  and  so  to  have  the  grain  ground,  the 
farmer  about  loses  bis  labor  of  hauling  to  and 
from  the  mill.  But  of  late  years,  numerous 
devices  have  been  invented  and  numerous 
mills  made,  with  which  the  farmer  at  small 
cost,  and  with  his  farm  horses, can  easily  grind 
all  the  grain  needed  for  any  ordinary  farm 
stock. 

Among  the  more  recent  of  these,  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Mill,  made  by  the  Foos  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  has  some  novel 
features,  for  tho  purpose  of  showing  which, 
we  present  two  cuts.  Fig.  137  shows  the  mill 


Fig.  133. 

the  time  when  much  fence  is  being  put  up, and 
this  engraving  shows  the  end  of  the  fence,  the 
inner  B  being  the  end  post,  beyond  which  is  a 
second  post  to  which  a  brace  wire  D  ruuniug 
from  tbe  extreme  top  of  the  end  post,  is  to  be 
attached  near  the  ground.  A  is  a  brace  run¬ 
ning  from  the  top  of  the  end  post  to  and  rest¬ 
ing  against  a  stake  C,  which  is  to  be  driven 
deeply  and  solidly  into  the  ground. 


CHEESE  MAKING,  No.  4 


T.  D.  CURTIS, 


RENNET. 

A  few  words  about  rennet  t  efore  1  proceed 
further.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  gastric 
juice  from  tbe  calf’s  stomach;  but  asthestom- 
acbsof  all  milk-eating  animals  yield  rennet  of 
a  similar  character,  it  is  not  so  sure  but  the 
stomachs  of  these  animals  are  smuggled  in  to 
do  duty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  extract  now 
so  largely  used — especially  under  tbe  head  of 
‘‘Bavarian,”  which  comprehends  all  sizes  and 
qualities.  These  stomachs  are  called  rennets, 
and  the  preparations  from  them,  rennet.  They 
are  variously  prepared— the  “Bavarian’’  by 
blowing  up  like  bladders — the  two  ends  being 
^  !„> >  tied— and  dried;  some  are  rubbed  full  of  salt 
and  stretched  on  a  bow  or  crotched  stick, 
others  are  simply  filled  with  salt  and  hung  np 
to  dry.  These  latter,  if  exposed  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  are  apt  to  attract  enough  moist¬ 
ure  to  drip  and  thus  waste  streugtb.  Another 
mode  of  preservation  is  to  pack  down  in  salt; 
as  meat  is  preserved  in  barrels.  Some  object 
to  this  method,  but  I  have  had  good  “luck” 
with  rennets  saved  in  this  way.  When  hung 
up  to  dry,  it  should  be  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Heat  is  bad  for  them,  but  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  appear  to  be  beneficial— probably  by  dis¬ 
integrating  the  fiber  and  permitting  the  secre¬ 
tions  to  be  soaked  and  washed  out  more  fully. 
Old  rennets  are  much  to  be  preferred.  They 
make  a  firmer  and  more  satisfactory  curd. 
Precisely  why,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  fact  is 
within  the  experience  of  every  old  cheese- 
maker.  When  dried,  rennets  should  be  tied  up 
in  light  paper  bags,  or  otherwise  made  secure 
against  the  attack  of  flies;  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  become  fly-blown  and  wormy.  The 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  is  what  is  saved  for 
its  coagulative  properties,  and  this  should  be 
done  with  care.  In  cutting  it  from  its  con¬ 
nections,  do  portion  of  the  adjoining  stomach, 
or  of  tbe  intestine  should  be  included,  as  it  is 
liable  to  taint  and  has  no  cheese- making  virtue 
in  it.  The  calf  should  go  without  eating  long 
enough  to  permit  the  stomach  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  empty — say,  from  feeding  time  at 
night  to  the  *ext  day  at  noon,  when  it  should 
be  killed.  By  this  time  there  will  be  a  liberal 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  ready  to  digest  the 
next  meal,  aud  the  rennet  will  be  at  its  fullest 
strength.  Meantime,  the  calf  should  be  kept 
where  it  cannot  get  hay,  hairs  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  into  its  stomach  to  require  cleaning 
out.  If  these  are  in  the  stomach,  they  should 
be  very  carefully  picked  off  when  the  stomach 
is  turned  wrong  side  out.  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  delicate 
secretion  that  lines  the  stomach.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  wash  the  stomach  without  iujuring  its 
strength  It  should  be  emptied  of  its  contents, 
if  there  are  any,  and  cleaned,  if  possible, with¬ 
out  washing. 


with  the  upper  casing  aud  hopper  removed. 
The  shaft  and  “running”  plate  are  taken  out 
The  ribs,  or  the  star-like  projections  around 
the  shaft,  make  tbe  first  reduction  of  the  grain ; 
the  series  of  finer  ribs  of  peculiar  shape  still 
further  reduce  it,  and  the  fine  inclines  or 
corrugations,  shown  on  the  extreme  edges, 
finish  the  meal,  giving  it  much  of  that  soft, 
floury  feeling  found  in  meal  ground  by  bubr 
stones.  The  still  plate  shown  in  the  frame,  is 
put  in  loose,  but  is  held  from  revolving  by  a 
coupleof  friction  brakes,  one  of  which  is  shown 
.j  list  back  of  and  against  the  plate  at  the  right 
side,  and  the  other  brake  shoe  is  shown  pro¬ 
jecting  above  the  frame  in  Fig.  138  These 


brakes,  though  bolding  this  plate  sufficiently 
firmly  for  ordinary  grinding,  will  yet  allow  it 
to  run  when  any  bard  substance  gets  into  the 
mill.  This  often  prevents  breakage  and  in¬ 
jury.  Fig.  138  shows  the  lower  half  of  the 
case  and! he  frame  all  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
exceedingly  strong.  Another  novel  feature 
of  the  mill  is  the  unequal  number  of  ribs  or 
grinding  edges,  on  tbe  plate,  so  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  more  than  one  pair  of  these  to 
come  in  contact  at  the  same  time,  and  also  the 
fact  that  when  these  grinding  edges  have  be¬ 
come  dull  by  long  use,  by  simply  crossing  the 
belt  and  running  the  plates  in  an  opposite 
direction,  it  will  be  found  to  do  as  good  work 
as  at  first;  and  the  price  of  this  mill  is  such 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  most  farmers. 


Communications  Rbckjvud  for  tuu  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday.  April  1. 1881. 

S.  S.  C.-W.  R  K  W,  J.-J.  S.-J.  D.  A. — T.  T.  L.— 

C.  O.  W  ,  thunks.  A.  T.  -XI.  A.  K.-L.  L.  -  U.  S.-P  G. 
8.-F.  W.  W.-T.  W-K.  W.  O.  W.  P.-F.  T.  G.— 
F.  N.  S„  thanks.— G.  IT.  M.-J.  H.  P.-U.  15.  G.-D.  D. 

A.  A.  W.-B.-O.  M.  G.-B,  M  DeL.,  beans  reoM.— 
C  A.  O.-H  H.-J.C.  H.-T.  M.  L.-D  S  M  C.  E.  B. 
F,  D.  0.-0,  A,  H.-T.  B.  M.-M.  C.-E.  B.  B.-J.  S.  O. 
F  A  B.— T.  B.  W.  J.  R  -H.  L.  F.-D.  G.  C.— O.  G.- 
A.  W.  It.— 8.  B.-C.  O.  M  .  tlmnks.— W.  M.  H.-C.  M. 
H  -E.  B.  H.-G.  J.  B-G.  E.  5I.-R.  T.  K.-R.  W.— F. 

D.  C.— W.  E.  K.— “Blanche."— F.  II.  S.-H- M.-E.  C 
V.-U.  C.-E.  L.  P.~H.  A. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Florida. 

Boardman,  Marion  Co.,  March  11. — Wehad 
a  heavy  frost  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and 
vegetable  growers  got  a  black  eye.  The  bean 
crop  will  beexeeedingly  short.  Well  imformed 
parties  say  that  at  least  200  acres  of  beans 
have  been  killed  in  a  radius  of  five  miles. 


NEW1 trees 

ROSES 

grape  BWIlPMlffiWIIMiiii 

V  IN  ES 
e.t.c. 


£$t£r  C°mmer  dj^ 


LEM  AT  II 

NURSERIES. 


ITUsccUanuaus  Advertising 


f  ATTION’.-W.  1,  Dougina*  8.1  Shoe  Is  the 

original  awl  only  Glove  Kid  Top,  Sewed  Shoe,  adver¬ 
tised  to  the  consumer  Beware  of  Imitations  that  do 
riot  contain  Glove. Kid  Tops.  W  L.  Uonclns’  S3 
is  no  imitation  of  any  o’her  S3  shoe. 
See  that  iny  name  and  warranty  are  stamped  on  the 
hot  tom  of  each  shoe. 

RHMMMV  Gentlemen,  ash  your 
•  Ndealer  for  these  shoes,  and 
■  t  A  you  will  get  a  pnii-  equal 
■^NjaEjBto  any  *5  or  $<i  shoe  In  the 
W  ^■country.  They  have  won  a 
\  |  -JH  re  nutation  for  style,  dura- 

\  j  ■  billt.v  and  ease,  beyond 
Many  ‘hoes  for  prce  in  the 
"V  ■market.  Custom-made 
\  \  ■.Sewed,  Tannery  >  alf  Skin. 

g^^^jAGlove  kid  Tops,  oak  Lea- 
^^■^^■■ther  Bottoms,  stiiched 
with  Silk,  bntton-holes  worked  with  same,  best  of 
material,  perfectly  finished.  Every  pair  guaranteed. 
No  other  *3  shoe  pretends  to  claim  above  qualities. 
Made  In  Congress.  Button,  and  Lace,  broad  and  nar¬ 
row  toes.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 


all  the  O/rland  yewPruits.  Trees,  Hoses, 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

■A.TT D  OTHE JR  NOVELTIES. 

Kissena  Nurseries. 

Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

J.M.  Thorburn &Co..15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


Now  offered  for  the  .fleet  time,  is  decidedly  the  l»est  and 
moat  prod  act  I ve  Main  Crop  Potato  ever  introduced. 
It  is  strikingly  beautiful;  skin  white  and  smooth;  eves 
shallow,  but  strong:  flesh  pure  snowy  whits  and  of  peculiarly 
rich  and  delicate  flavor.  Of  vigorous  growth,  the  tubers 
duster  (uimpaoUy  in  the  hill  Jt  is  enormously  nrodurtivii, 
having  yielded  it  the  rate  of  nearly  BOO  Imshels 
per  acre,  and  thoroughly  tested  along-slde  of  the  most 
popular  varieties.  Harper's  Empire  Stale  has.  In 
oTery  otvse.  ontyielded  ill  others.  Prices  •  peek,  $1.50:  bushel. 
$5.00:  barrel.  flil.OO.  By  mail,  75cts.  |ier  It.:  3  lbs.  for  $2.00. 
jHiat-paid.  Fur  fidl  partiriilars,  1 1 1  uatrati.  to*  ami  testimo¬ 
nial..  see  Bl'RPKE'S  FARM  ANN  14 1,  FOR 
1883,  which  will  be  font  free  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Con  rave  and  Curved 
NEED  POTATO  KNIFE. 

Will  cat  to  one  or  more  eyes  and 
not  injure  tne  vital  tissues. 

Q  Illustrated  circular  showing 


structure,  and  full  directions 
■kJfor  eutting.  Satisfaction  guar- 
f  L  jg  anceed  or  money  refunded. 

T^^KVsPi'lee  do  cts. 

Oat  a  slice  if  incli^^|^  ' '  v.  ^Ohio*1’ 
thick  from  center  of  — 'I 
potato,  hold  up  to  light 
oee  feedera  aa  in  small  cut. 


FRUIT  CULTURE, 


550.000  CRAPE  VINES 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  achaln 
BY  BAILOR  tVfltKSS.  f  0.  L>..  to  be 
examined  brfitn- puyi  ngany  money 
and  if  not  satisluetoiy,  returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  manutacture  all 
|our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catidogne  of 05 0  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  \Varron  ted.  Address 

STABAEB  AMERICAIi  WATCH  GO.. 

PITTSRI’WfJH  Pa 


80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  tme  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  listfree.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Freilonla.  IV.  V. 


LANDRETHS5 

K.  EXTRA 
^EARLY 

S - ~A  Tile  ()l<t 


devotod 
to  the  . 


OUR  FARMS 


Thoroughbred  Corn  and  Squash  Seeds 
Circulars  ami  Samples  Free. 

JEFTS  A  go..  A  nil  by.  ill  ass. 


[rowing  of  Seeds,  and  cultivated 
iy  ourselves,  comprise  over  a  / 


□  I  IIPDCDDV  A  full  history  of  this 
^  G  C  D  ^  ™  >»  I  valuable  fruit,  with  a 
beautiful  cut  of  the  fruit  free.  Please  send  your  ad 
dress  on  a  postal.  O  E  1.08  *TA  I*  I.  FS. 

West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co.,  .Mich. 


^*=5^CARDS!  FREE!  KttSSS 

df  No.  1  . . -  Chain*, 

uu<^  Ollier  useful  articles 

Hbsoluldy  Free!  30  Elegant  Ci  old 
Lcuf  KiuboNH'd  t^ouvcnlr  vnd  Per- 
i’u  raifd  CvvcrolAnmc  Card*  with  your 
mini v  In  new  script  type.  amiAuenlT  Tocl*:  Simple  Book, 
lOfn  2  pn«*L*  :»:ul  3  French  Poll*  with  wardrobe  of  J5S 
piece-*-  20c.  It  »iicL*-S*nivi*  lio.lc  iuid  fthfn  Beautiful  Rolled 
(•old  Klii^r*  Our  eiyl»of  J  mporlcd,  f»uthi  Fringe 

•nd  Real  Hlk  Floral-,  are  »niv«iuuIotL  >  ull  r»»*t ruc¬ 
tions  h<«»r  to  obtwlsi  all  the  Artii'J«.=-»  *n.l a  fall  line  of 

sample*,  frets  Wc  want  AjretU*  g  rl  will  ul  .hem  well. 
Ajp'tit^nhikc  *1*5.00  per  tiny  li.»ttilEo<  iiur^^-is.  Send 
at  once;  don’t  ml»  thTi  pt-.nanfUy.  VV  KS'T  1I  AYEN 
MAMF’G  WORKS  WEST  If  A  VEX,  CONN 


_ _ _  _ _ _ Reliable  stock 

\  intriKluttod  Liid  named  by 
TjvYoL  um  >Tars  h«i>$  is 
unQnestlouftbly  the  befit 
Pen  for  .Hurkt‘t  or 
0^  Family  4iardon- 

ut  up  ia  sealed  par  k>i  free.  of  I  pint 


a  Supplied  in  any  quantity,  to 

Dealers,  Market.  Gardeners,  or 

Private  Families,  by  mail  or  otherwise.  I  at 

s  v "  _  halve©, 

_  .  .  _  _  —  M  __  mmm  _  _  .  .  _  Stlftlinif.  JL  lie  H»KM  aiv  Ul  fir't  «  »#»..#«  »  »»>.,  w  u»n- 

B  E  W  ARE  OF  DECEPTION  !  I  tinguish  them  from  imitation  and  spurious  stock. 

^,rTuoLDc??  LANDRETHS’  genuine  SEEDS 

from  Dealers,  d  emu  mi  them  in  onr  originul  wealed  pile  huge*.  Tiicrt>  nre  tans  of  thousands  erf  dr.llars 
ivorthof  Garilon  Somls  palmed  off  annually  upon  the  public  n*  I.ANDKKTIIS',  wliich  wo  never  -up- 
nlie.I.  V  tiro*-  I  fund  upon  the  public.  I  .rind  ret  b.’  Kiirul  Dcgistcr  mid  Alnuinnr.  c>n- 

tewssyass: o.  landreth  &  sons 

GROWERS  or  AMERICAN  PEDIGREE  GARDEN  SEEDS 


THE  E4WL.IFKT  POT  4  TO  j  Early  White 
Prize  Purchase  nf  the  Originator;  one  Pound, 
post-paid,  7'e.;  by  express,  peck.  $1.50;  bushel,  $4.5ij; 
bbl.  *10.  Price  List  Dee.  GEO  H,  COI.V IN. 

Dalton.  Pa. 


R.  IJVOF.KHII.I.,  PO’KEEPSIE.  N  Y. 
RPYPLANTS.  all  kinds,  cheap  and  true. 
11111  A  Niagara  Grape ,  Marlboro  Raxp,  all  the 


JOHN  SAUL’S 


ra; - - - L'.O  PitTvreut  Styles  with  yuur  noma 

'W  etigraved.  to  cl*.  A  Cloth  and  Gilt  bound 
Agetil*' E..ui,o£P0  v-stystvle*.  eScIs.  Jio free 
sample*.  Card  Wallingford, Conn. 
This  Company  does  not  deal  Is  trash.  _ 


evert 
“MAO  A  HA” 
VIJlEf 

I  Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


NrAGARA“ 

have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
proved  a  success  everywhere  and  to  be  the  most  val¬ 
uable  variety  in  cultivation.  2  year  old  vines  oft  his 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 
/"'I  T  \  A  ~1  \  T  t  are  now  offered  for  the 
(  -r  r~\  l\  I — ^  H  first  time  at  the  low! 

jL  \JL  A  A.  1 —J  price  of  $2.00  each  by 
mail  post  paid.  Wo  hold  the  entire  stock  of  this 
grape;  none  having  ever  before  been  sold  with  the 
privilege  of  propagation  therefrom. 

T  TT  It  T  T  '  C-^  cun  now  be  obtained  only 

\/ 'i  \l  P  directly  from  US  or  our 
V  IAN  1 — 1 » — /authorized  agents.  Order 
your  vinos  NOW  before  stock  is  exhausted.  Circu- 


C4TALOGCE  OF 


rnRmboeeed,  Per/umM and  Redden  Rome CA  It  DS 
□  Acts  s*i*plr  Hook  for  7  lc.  >tam-  s  A‘r.-i h. 

Rietares  4c.  X»kKH:»>  l  lttll  U).  SOBTUVO»—-tOKS 


For  ISS5  Is  .Vo in  Ready,  erith  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  In  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well 
as  all  the  novelties  of  merlr. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Green 
house  and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at 
low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  I0e.;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogue  of  See^s,  Roses,  Orchids, 
Fruits,  etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  NA  l-  L, 

Washington,  1)  C. 


SewStylv, Fmlxmwl  HuMca  Name  »Dd  Ctip.mo  Visiting 
GsrvU  no  -  *likt>.  nvui  on.  10c..  i  ;1  1 1.  W arraated  best 

wid.  S*mpi« Boos,  4c.  L.  JONES*  CO., Kissaa,  N.  Y. 


trade 

MARK 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Seeming  the  Best, 

WF,  OFFER  THE 


Trees!  Shrubs!  Vines! 

SMALL  FRUITS,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  New  Nursery  Catalogue,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete,  sent  Free.  WM  H.MOON. 

Morrlaville.  i-a. 


TRADE  MARK 

Stamped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  C0„  Lockport,  N.  Y 


Absolutely  Pure,  in  Paste  or  Li'juid  form. 

SAGES*  OLIVES, 

DRABS,  GRETS,7 

MAROON,  TERRACOTTA, 

BRONZE,  ORANGE, 

COL,OJ\\tl8  It  Kit,  Ac.,  Ac. 

These  good*  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Barytes, 
Water  Benzine,  or  or  any  ofAer  adulteration. 
Samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX.  CONN, 


SEED  POTATOES.  Best  varieties, old  and  new, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list.  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  E.  Weld.  Evergreen  Farm,  Ingleside, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“RIVALS  OF  THE  ROSE  ” 

CBEAtTIFtTL  E VER3L00MING 

ARNATION  PINKS 

Frawrant,  Beautiful  and  Lasting: 

they  arc  the  flowers  par  excellence  for  boquets  and 
personal  decoration.  Catalogue  free. 

We  Mail  Plants  safely  to  an7  U.  d.  Postofflce. 

SIX  SAMPLE  PLANTS  FOR  50  cts. 

CEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


and  I  14  ■  l£V  and 

R  E  L I A  8  L  E  AUTI FUL 

6  STRONG  plants  (Cl  24C/.  ioocig 

,  v.turntrn  ...lection)  for  31,'’  04.  lor  3IZ. 

ROSES  BY  MAIL  10  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  mail  nur  Catalogue  i  beautifully  illustrated)  to  all 
interested  in  Rcee  Otdtare.  upon  application,  Free. 
U.  SCOTT  X  SOU.  How  Growers.  Philadelphia. 


FINE 

APPLE  TREES 


FOR  SALE  BY 

GEORGE  ACHELIS 

WEST  C1IESTKU,  PA. 


4ft  nidden  Xarnc  and  Km- 

,  «W  bossed  Girds  and  tiii*  Per- 
.uraeSAcbet  12c.  or  S  pics.,  S  Sach¬ 
ets,  Usr^o  Sample  Book  and  ihia 
Pearl  Rin^tor  ifil.  B ox  of  Paint* 

15c.  Clinton  *&  Co..  Nortli  Haven,  Ci. 


PERFUME 


S»-CAT.\I,OOrE  FK F kT^  'S^v 

D.  C.  McCRAW 

biveilside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  n.  r, 


(1  R,  A  PF- VINKS  ot  ov,‘r  1 00  kinds.  Nur- 

.  kk/vi.  rj  1  CiC?  scry  cstatdlshed  is  years. 
I  Ih'laiviirr,  Concord,  Lady.  Empire  State, 
Niagara.  Vcrgcnncs,  llnyes,  Early  Victor,  I,ndv 
and  all  the  best  new  and  old  varlcrles.  apleudUl 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FREE. 

lieu.  W  (All  I’ltEI.L,  Deluwnre.  Ohio. 


^eal  tfsttatf 


'  ?0  finest  varieties  Cleumi  Is— splendid  larte  f  nw- 
ers,  lu  c  whlic  In  dutk  purple.  Send  sinmissifi 
cent  ifor  onr  ratal,  igue.xvirh  be;  ull  fill  coloivd  pin  t*- 
( Every  variety  of  hnniy  Ueesond  plants,  both  fruit 
and  ohiamentan.  IV.  S,  LITTLE,  Rochester.  N.  K. 


rerDoia’t  Fall  to  Try_T5 
HOK.SFOKD’S  BEAT 
Mnrket  Harden  rtA! 

Extremely  Prolific.  1 30  pods  on 
one  plant.  30  bushels  from  SS 
pounds,  35c.  per  3  ox.  pkt.:  5  pkts, 
81,  tK'stpttid.  Stock  small.  Order 
early.  For  sale  by  first-clossseeds- 
men.  Grown  by  P  1C  I  N  <;  I.R  Jk 
HOiObulili,  Charlotte,  Vt. 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


LAST  CHANCE 


DON'TYOU  BUY  BERRY  PLANTS 


rntll  you  send  for  my  price  list. 

E.  VAN  A  I.LhN,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N .  Y 


The  best  Grass  grown:  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  lu  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  ilkod  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Seud  for  pamphlet. 

HEItRKKT  POST, 

Formerly  Postburgh.)  Keluiu.  Dull  it  a  Co..  Ala. 


To  obtain  Govern  me  it  Lands  free — that  are  suitable 
for  general  fnimotgand  stock  raising  purposes — before 
change  of 'aws  ;is  per  bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 

0Ofi,N  THE  DEVILS  lake, 

1/11  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 

UtmU  And  Mouse  River  Country. 

NORTH  flPDCC  i  f  ” 
DAKOTA  HlinLO  laiiie.  Dakota 

Over  2.000,000  Acres  of  K.  R.  LaitoS  in  Minne- 
M'la  Ot  the  low  price  of  i HI  per  ;v  re  a  d  upwards. 


CENUINE  VUELTA  ABAJA 

HAVANA  TOBACCO  SEED. 

Having  Imported  a  lot  of  true  seed  of  this  variety. 
I  offer  same  at  JCc.  per  packet,  SOs  per  ounce,  ami  <1 
per  pound.  Free  by  mad.  Catalogues  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  F.  fc.  »lc  4  1.1. 1  -TICK. 

•J !)  and  31  Fulton  Ht  ,  N.  Y. 


•  P.  «.  CABBAOE.  The  Beal  HEED*  I  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  K.Tu.i.isohast.  L««  Plume,  Pa. 


varieties  HALE 


I/XMI  IIIIK  Pol -u  i  it, *  n  At*  i 
Ivl-  PL  AHTS-iPl 
I  OOybr  8S.1M),  /iKtmid.  Cat. 

nlogud  free.  J .  I IM  1.1, ON, 
l  lorisl,  Hlooiilshiirw,  I’ll. 


THE  NEW  EARLY  WHITE  GRAPE 


1S3S-  1SJ*3.  THE  I.ARCE8T  nnd  Nl«»t 
Itenultfiil  Earl*  I’t'nr.  Ripening 
,7Vv*_  in  Central  New 'York  early  In  July, 
effi  and  aells  at  Highest  Prices.  Send  for 

/-/  «  nistory  of  Original  Tree.  10(1 

/  I  nt  aid.  Ji*“  He«Uuiinrtera  for 

1L.  P  Hiefl'*r  Pear*.  I’ni  i  y  struwber- 
7n  i  rles,  Wilson.  Jr-,  Blacknerrics, 
Ua  |  Marlboro  Rasplrcrrles,  Grain's,  etc. 

SJMJ  WM.  PARRY, 

Parry  P.  O,.  N.  J. 


Rmplre  State, 

For  which  we  paid  the  originator  1(4.000  In  cash, 
nnd  eonlrol  the  entire  stock,  Is  now  first  offered  to 
the  trade.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 
LleL  LtoSOS. 

A  splendid  stock,  our  own  roots.  In  cellar,  one  and 
two  years,  M  low  rates. 

Clematis. 

Two  years;  strong'  a  large  assortment  of  varieties. 
Send  lor  Price  Lists.  Address 
PRATT  UK 08,.  .VuracriftHcri,  Rochester,  N,  T, 

RURAL  BLUSH"  POTATOES 

For  Sale  at  *1. Ml  per  bu*Uel.  Sacks  free. 

11.  P.  »  orey,  Yates  city,  Knox  Co.,  III. 


8  TO  10  FEET. 

White  Maple  and  Blue  ,\«h,  nr  $10.00  ner  100. 
Blucborri'-s,  75  cents  for  two  dozen:  $1  75  per  IDO; 
*11. uii  per  1,000. 

Russian  Currants,  t.l.illi  per  dozen. 

F.  W.  KENYON, 
tirkewu,  I  mini  (  o  .  NIi<  It 


3‘J  Acres  of  I. mult  House  of  12  Rooms;  2.000 
Bartlett  Pear  Trees:  5,*X>  Grape  Vine*,  Blackberries. 
Raspberries;  Barn  and  Outbuildings.  One  mile  from 
station  either  to  Now  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Address  Box  5,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


UALSTED’S  P  l TENT 

PORTABLE  HOT-BED 


FOIL  NERD. 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  Evergreen  Corn  for 

Field  PlaiiUug  and  Fodder.  I  will  sell  at  *1.50  per 
bushel  In  new  bags,  at  20  cents  each.  Also  some  nice 
A  I*,  ke  Clover .  Send  your  orders  now. 

Address  W.  K.  Sill  A  EFFEIt 

l.uckport.  N,  Y. 


Berry  Plants  for  sale:  Mi  cents  each  or  $5 

u.  A.  O  B  Lists,  Cen  i  roliu,  Vit. 


Virginia  Farina.— MUd  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular,  A.  ©•  Bl.lstK.  Centralia.  V*. 


Suited  for  the  Conservatory,  the  Sitting-room,  or 
opeu  air.  Heated  by  gas  or  kerosene.  Neat,  conven¬ 
ient,  Durable  nnd  Cheap.  Adapted  for  Ladles’  use 
tn  starting  their  flower  -beds  or  cuttings*  or  for  Far¬ 
mers  to  start  their  tomato  and  other  seeds. 

Send  for  circular  to 

Centennial  M’fg:  Co., 

Box  250,  Rye,  N.  Y'. 


Centennial,  Delaware,  Worden, 

lYIoore’s  Early,  Lady  Wilder, 

And  more  than  1U0  other  Grapes,  new  and  old.  Good 
stock,  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 

D.  si.  MARVIN, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  Ftult,  Grain  and  Grass  Farms.  All  prices 
and  sizes.  For  catalogue  giving  full  Information 
apply  to  TiJOs*.  Si.  CLARK. 

Dover,  Delaware. 


Fine  Dewberry  lHitnt*.  I  for  $100.  postpaid 
Order  now.  c.  D.  KPEs,  Nottoway  C.  H„  Virginia 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 


E.  S.  CARMAN, 


J.  S.  WOODWARD, 


Editor. 


Associate. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  11,  1885. 


We  are  preparing  still  another  supple¬ 
ment  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Rural’s  Farmers’  Club. 


suited  in  failure  until  we  hit  upon  the 
trench  method.  Again,  we  do  not  even 
hope  to  raise  1,000  bushels  upon  an  acre 
of  poor  soil.  If  upon  the  half-acre  of  poor 
soil  which  we  began  to  prepare  last  Fall, 
we  should  raise  200  bushels  of  potatoes 
(400  bushels  to  the  acre), it  will  prove  the 
Rural’s  method  to  be  a  great  suceess,for 
the  evident  reason  that  the  extra  cost  of 
raising  them  will  not  be  as  great  as  the 
value  of  the  additional  yield  over  the 
best  yields  hitherto  raised, on  this  land  or 
similarly  light,  worn-out  soil,  in  the  usual 
way.  La  selecting  so  poor  a  soil,  we  were 
influenced  by  wishing  to  put  the  trench- 
mulch  system  of  potato  culture  to  so  se¬ 
vere  a  test  that,  in  case  of  success,  our 
readers  might  adopt  it  without  any  rea¬ 
sonable  fear  of  loss. 


If  the  number  of  your  address  label  is 
1838,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week ;  if  1839,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


We  cannot  speak  quite  confidently  yet, 
but  fear  that  there  is  not  one  raspberry 
bush  of  our  entire  collection  that  has  es¬ 
caped  serious  injury  this  Winter. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  Mr.  Macomb- 
er’s  new  pears,  the  Refreshing  and  Grand 
Isle,  were  sent  to  us  last  September.  We 
can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  them, 
either  as  regards  their  appearance  or 
quality. 

- - 

Good  readers,  have  you  no  faith  in  the 
Rural’s  trench  system  of  potato  culture 
with  the  mulch?  We  will  forgive  that.  But 
will  not  you  try  it  in  a  small  way;  just 
simply  because  we  ask  you  to  try  it?  The 
method  is  again  described  on  page  240. 
Dig  a  trench  10  feet  long,  if  no  more, and 
follow  these  instructions.  Then  at  har¬ 
vest,  compare  the  yield  with  the  yield  of 
10  hills  raised  in  the  usual  way. 

- « - - 

Plant  an  apple  tree  or  so  on  Paradise 
stock— not  in  the  orchard;  not  for  profit, 
but  here  and  there  in  the  garden  or  lawn 
for  their  beauty  and  for  family  use.  These 
trees  never  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  may 
be  planted  six  feet  apart,  if  so  desired. 
They  will  begin  to  bear  the  second  year. 
It  is  to  us  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  these 
shrubs  loaded  with  large,  showv  apples 
like  the  Alexander,  for  instance.  We 
should  select  only  summer  or  fall  va¬ 
rieties. 

In  compliance  with  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests,  we  have  elsewhere  again  explain¬ 
ed  the  Rural’s  trench-mulch  system  of 
raising  potatoes.  Instead  of  forming  the 
trenches  by  plowing  double  or  “dead” 
furrows,  as  therein  stated,  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  shovel-plow  with  an  adjustable 
wing  or  mould-board  on  either  side,  which 
we  shall  use  to  form  the  trenches,  follow¬ 
ing  it  with  a  small  sub  soil  plow  to  break 
up  and  mellow  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

It  is  not  only  a  foolish,  but  a  criminal 
practice  to  “scrimp”  the  cows  on  food 
just  now.  If  they  ever  need  generous 
feeding  and  good  care  and  some  sort  of 
succulent,  cooling  food,  it  is  just  before 
and  at  the  time  of  “coming  in.”  While 
every  farmer  should  have  provided  a 
supply  of  roots  for  this  purpose,  those 
who  have  not,  will  find  it  a  hundred 
times  more  profitable  to  use  the  little  po¬ 
tatoes  for  this  purpose  than  for  planting. 
Don’t  neglect  the  step-mother  of  the 
family. 

- »«♦ - 

There  is  a  great  temptation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  closeness  of  the  times,  to  let 
some  of  the  grain  fields  go  without 
seeding,  but  of  all  short  sighted,  suicidal 
jrolicies  this  is  the  worst.  Nature  abhors 
a  bare  spot  of  ground  as  much  as  a  vacu¬ 
um,  and  if  the  farmer  neglects  to  fill 
every  foot  of  surface  with  some  valuable 
crop,  she  is  sure  to  fill  it  with  weeds.  The 
pasture  afforded  will  pay  many  times 
over  for  the  seed  sown,  and  even  if  not 
needed  for  pasture  and  the  ground  be 
designed  for  corn  the  succeeding  year, 
the  mamirial  value  of  plants  and  roots 
will  much  more  than  balance  the  cost 
of  seed.  Foolish  is  the  farmer  who 
yields  to  this  temptation. 

The  Farm  Journal  refers  encourag- 
ingly  to  the  Rural’s  experiments  in  po¬ 
tato-raising.  “The  Editor  has  succeded,  ” 
it  states,  “in  growing  over  1,000  bushels 
per  acre, and  promises  to  do  that  the  com¬ 
ing  year  on  poor  land.”  Herein,  the  Ed- 
tor  of  the  Farm  Journal  unwittingly 
makes  two  mistakes:  We  have  never," as 
yet,  raised  over  250  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  an  acre,  and  all  our  efforts  to  produce 
large  yields  on  the  dry,  light  soil  of  the 
Rural  Farm,  even  upon  small  plots,  re- 


The  appointment  of  Norman  J,  Cole 
man,  oi  Missouri,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  G.  B. 
Loring,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  just 
before  its  adjournment,  last  Thursday. 
It  is  an  excellent  appointment.  Mr.  Cole¬ 
man  has  long  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Agricultural  socie¬ 
ties,  papers  and  representative  bodies  from 
eighteen  States  recommend  him.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  fairuer  and  stock 
raiser;  and  so  far  as  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  can  be  defended 
and  advanced  by  the*  action  of  his  De¬ 
partment,  the  farmers  of  the  country  may, 
we  believe,  rest  assured  that  he  will  be 
always  ready  to  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.. 
The  sorghum  industry,  which  was  slight¬ 
ed  to  some  extent  by  his  predecessor,  is 
sure  to  receive  his  earnest  support,  as  he 
has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  The  live  stock  interests  of  the 
nation  are  likely  also  to  specially  engage  his 
attention.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  can¬ 
didly  approves  the  appointment,  and  will 
honestly  support  the  new  Commissioner 
in  all  measures  promotive  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  American  agriculture. 


SIR  J.  B.  LAWES’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  the  great  English 
agricultural  experimenter,  has  raised 
wheat  on  the  same  land  for  40  years. 
Without  manure  of  any  kind  the  yield  has 
averaged  14  bushels  per  acre.  With  14 
tons  of  farm-yard  manure  applied  every 
year,  the  average  yield  has  been  32  bush¬ 
els  and  12  quarts  per  acre.  With  mineral 
manures  (a.  e.,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  etc.) 
and  Without  any  nitrogenous  manures,  the 
yield  for  32  years  has  averaged  15  bushels 
and  one  peck  per  acre.  With  nitrogen 
alone  (ammonium  salts)  the  yield  has 
averaged  20K  bushels  per  acre  for  32  years, 
though  but  17  bushels  and  24  quarts  for 
the  last  10  years.  With  nitrogen  alone 
(nitrate  of  soda)  the  average  yield  ior  the 
32  years  has  been  23K  bushels— for  the 
second  10  years  20  bushels  and  one  peck. 
Finally,  with  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
potash,  soda  and  magnesia  (forming  a 
complete  manure),  the  average  yield  has 
been,  per  acre,  32  bushels  and  three  pecks, 
or  on  an  average  12  quarts  more  per 
acre  each  year  than  lhe  average  yield 
given  by  the  14  tons  of  farm-yard  manure. 

Farmers,  those  of  you  who  buy  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers, and,  indeed,  those  of 
you  who  do  not,  would  do  well  to  Btudy 
the  above  results. 


OUR  FRUIT  ELECTIONS. 


Every  farmer,  whether  of  few  or  many 
acres,  should  have  his  fruit  garden  as 
well  as  orchard,  and  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  that  he  know  what  varieties  will 
give  him  the  best  results.  There  is  not 
in  existence  any  information  so  full,  reli¬ 
able  and  precise  on  this  point  as  the  grape 
list  published  in  the  Rural  of  March 
28th,  and  toe  list  of  berries  of  various 
kinds  in  this  number.  These  alone  are 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  and  no  one  contemplating  the 
planting  of  any  of  these  fruits  should  fail 
to  carefully  study  these  lists.  We  had  a 
thought  to  tabulate  them  for  more  ready 
reference ;  but  such  a  table,  though  con¬ 
venient,  would  not  be  as  valuable  or  re¬ 
liable  as  are  the  full  reports;  in  many  cases 
there  is  more  valuable  information  in  the 
accompanying  remarks  than  in  the  lists 
themselves, and  these  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  studied  when  deciding  what  to  select. 
The  men  who  make  the  reports  are  among 
the  most  observing,  best  posted  and  most 
careful  growers  of  these  fruits  in  their 
several  localities,  and  their  answers  are 
based  on  personal  experience  and  actual 
knowledge ;  thus  they  become  the  safest 
guides  in  the  selection  of  varieties.  Of 
course,  in  making  a  choice,  one  should 
be  most  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 


those  nearest  his  immediate  vicinity, 
though  all  are  exceedingly  valuable.  In 
selecting  persons  to  whom  to  send  ques¬ 
tions,  we  endeavored  to  pick  out  such  as, 
we  were  assured,  had  an  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  leading  varieties. 

We  wish  to  publicly  thank  all  who  so 
promptly  and  fully  responded  to  our  in¬ 
quiries.  In  so  doing  they  have  not  only 
conferrred  a  great  favor  upon  the  Rural; 
but  have  aided  in  furnishing  information, 
and  putting  it  into  available  shape,  more 
valuable  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
place,  not  excepting  the  reports  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  as  good  as 
they  are. 

- »»♦ - 

THE  CANADIAN  INSURRECTION. 


The  Parliamentary  act  of  1867  creat¬ 
ing  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  contem¬ 
plated  the  acquisition,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and 
negotiations  with  the  company  resulted 
in  the  surrender,  by  it,  to  the  Crown  of  all 
territorial  and  government  rights  in  1869. 
It  retained  its  posts  with  a  small  lot  of 
land  around  each, and  reserved  the  right  to 
portions  of  land  in  the  textile  belt  south 
of  the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  in  accordance  with  a  royal 
proclamation,  the  vast  region  became  a 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  July 
15,  1870.  Shortly  afterwards  the 

Province  of  Manitoba  was  created,iuclud- 
ing  the  rich  wheat  lands  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  a  large  extent  of  excel¬ 
lent  grazing  land.  Since  tbeu  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Province  have  been  greatly 
extended,  to  the  cast,  west  and  north,  un¬ 
til  it  now  includes  nearly  all  the  choice 
land  of  the  Dominion  in  the  North-west 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,except 
that  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River, along 
the  waters  of  tbeAtabasea,  and  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  except  along 
its  lower  course  near  Hudson  Ba.y,  where 
the  bleakness  of  the  climate  renders 
the  country  barren  and  inhospitable. 
This  thinly  settled  region  is  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  extends  from 
Manitoba  to  British  Columbia,  and  from 
the  United  States  boundary  to  Alaska, 
the  Acrtic  Ocean  and  Hudson  Bay.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  numbering 
about  35.000;  hulf-breede,  the  descen¬ 
dants  chiefly  of  French-Canadian  trap¬ 
pers,  “voyageurs”  and  settlers  anrl  Indian 
squaws,  '  numbering,  probably,  5,000 
adult  males;  and  “whites”  scattered  at 
the  various  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  to  the  number  of  about  2,500, 
and  about  as  many  more  farmers,  stock- 
raisexs  and  speculators  in  country  places 
with  double  that  number  in  hamlets  or 
“towns”  chiefly  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  or  in  the  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  those  of  its 
tributaries. 

The  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land 
throughout  all  the  section  contiguous  to 
it,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  navigable 
rivers  which  cross  its  course.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  been  extrava¬ 
gant  in  its  grants  of  these  lands  to  syndi¬ 
cates,  speculators  and  favorites  from  East¬ 
ern  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  entirely 
disregarding  the  claims  of  the  original 
settlers,  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
half-breeds,  who  have  been  cultiva'ing 
farms  in  clearings  here  and  there  along 
the  streams  often  for  half  a  century  or 
more.  Surveyors  have  been  sent  into  the 
territory,  who  in  laying  out  lines,  have 
disdained  to  pay  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever  to  the  claims  of  these  old  settlers, 
who  insist  on  their  right  to  have  access 
to  the  streams  on  which  their  “openings” 
have  touched  for  years;  but  from  which 
the  surveyors  have  been  persistently  ex¬ 
cluding  them.  Lands  that  have  been  in 
the  families  of  some  of  them  for  two  or 
three  generations  have  been  recklessly 
included  in  grunts  to  capitalists  who 
Dever  saw  the  country,  or  heard  of  it  until 
the  opening  of  t he  railroad  gave  promise 
of  additions  to  their  millions.  .  Although 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
the  half-breeds  have  had  no  voice  in  public 
affairs.  Places  in  abundance  were  found 
for  officials  from  Eastern  Canada,  greedy 
of  acquisition,  but  ignorant  of  the  needs 
and  often  of  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  of  their  own  duties.  Every  de¬ 
vice  of  intrigue,  trickery  and  corruption 
has  been  put  in  operation  to  despoil  the 
settlers  of  their  homesteads  and  hard- 
earned  property.  Their  crops  oflate years 
have  been  destroyed  by  floods,  while  en¬ 
ergetic  strangers  on  the  track  of  the 
Pacific  Railway,  have  been  pouring  in  on 
their  quiet  life,  ami  pushing  them  from 
their  homes.  Hence  discontent  has  be¬ 
come  rampant,  and  has  at  last  broken 
out  into  open  rebellion. 

Similar  causes  led  to  the  lebellion  of 
1869-70— unscrupulous  land-grabbing  was 


the  chief  cause  of  both  risings.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  some  vague  idea  of  form¬ 
ing  an  independent  State,  or  at  least  of 
establishing  a  Province  with  some  rights 
which  the  Gcueral  Government  would  be 
bound  to-  respect ;  but  then,  as  now,  the 
real  source  of  the  trouble  was  the  conduct 
of  land-grabbing  speculators  who  wished  to 
oust  the  settlers  from  their  holdings.  The 
same  leader  who  conducted  that  move¬ 
ment,^  at  the  head  of  this-  Louis  Riel  a 
half-breed  who  has  been  in  Montana  since 
the  suppression  of  the  former  rising  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  now  Lord  Wolseley, 
commander  of  the  English  forces  in  the 
Soudan.  Riel  has  the  complete  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  race;  and  is  regarded 
as  a  demigod  by  many  of  the  Indians. 
Es’imates  of  bis  present  following  vary 
from  500  to  2,000  well  armed  men, mostly 
half-breeds,  w’ith  a  few  Indians.  His 
forces  number  probably  a  trifle  less  than 
2,000;  while  the  Indians  are  still  hesitat¬ 
ing,  though,  according  to  the  latest  tele¬ 
grams,  many  of  them  have  participated 
in  the  rising,  urged  on  by  the  allurements 
of  Biel,  ami  the  dangers  which  have  late 
ly  been  threatening  their  reservations 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  land-grab¬ 
bing  speculators. 

’I  he  insurgents  have  already  slain  over 
a  dozen  police,  settlers  and  others,  and 
made  prisoners  of  nearly  200  more.  They 
appear  to  be  in  complete  control  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley,  the  white  settlers 
having  for  the  moat  part  fled;  or  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  in  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  towns.  Many  of  the  farm  houses, 
and  some  of  the  hamlets  have  been  plun¬ 
dered,  and  a  world  of  mischief  is  threat 
ened.  Considerable  numbers  of  Fepians 
are  reported  to  be  joining  their  ranks 
from  the  Uuited  States;  and  some  of  the 
Indians  from  this  side  of  the  line  are 
said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  telegraph  wires  have  lately  been 
cut,  so  that  the  news  has  been  meagre  and 
slow  for  the  lust  few  days.  Meanwhile 
the  D  minion  Government  is  huTryiDg 
forward  troops  from  all  the  old  Provinces. 
Volunteers  from  the  “best”  families  are 
swelling  the  ranks.  The  French- Cana¬ 
dians,  indignant  at  the  accusation  that 
they  sympathize  with  their  kin  in  the 
Northwest,  are  loud  in  their  protesta¬ 
tions  of  loyalty;  but.  rather  lax  in 
adding  to  the  available  forces  of  the  Do¬ 
minion.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  the 
center  of  excitement,  but  every  town  in 
Ontario  shares  in  it,  as  do  the  large  cities 
in  the  other  Provinces.  The  settlement 
of  the  Northwest  is  delayed  and  hampered 
by  the  movement;  the  prospects  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  are  injured ;  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Government,  is  damaged ;  the 
credit  of  the  Dominion  is  impaired;  the 
cost  of  the  suppression  of  the  riflin'*  must 
be  very  heavy ;  the  good  results  nil,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  to  the  insurgents  whose 
reasonable  demands  arc  likely  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  after  all  the  turmoil,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  an  earlier  conces¬ 
sion.  _ ^ f  IS3 

BREVITIES. 


Again,  the  Ohio  Black-cap  proves  to  be  ou 
hardiest  raspberry.  , 

Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  trans-continental 
letters  will  be  continued  shortly. 

Remember  the  Stratagem  and  Prince  of 
Wales  Peas  are  intermediate,  not  early  peas. 

Plant  the  Flageolet  Beans  of  the  Rural’s 
present  Beed  Distribution  one  foot  apart  in 
rows  two  feet  apart. 

Sow  the  Johnson  Grass  for  trial  in  drills, 
dropping  the  seeds  as  close  together  as  you 
choose.  The  plants  may  be  thinned  out  to 
six  inches  apart.  Let  the  drills  be  balf-an- 
ineh  deep.  Cover  them  and  Arm  the  soil. 
How  for  this  climate  May  15 

If  any  one  spenkes  evil  of  you,  consider  the 
matter;  if  it  lie  false,  you  will  soon  outlive  it: 
if  it  be  true,  see  to  it  that  no  oue  again  shall 
have  occasion  to  truthfully  say  the  same  thing 
of  you.  Yon  need  Imv  no  fear  of  injury  to 
your  good  name  except  from  your  own  acts. 

Men  should  not  pride  themselves  half  so 
much  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  employment 
as  upon  the  thorough  manner  in  which  their 
work  is  done  There  are  a  hundred  “botches” 
to  one  finished  workman  in  every  trade.  It  is 
much  better  to  be  a  good  furrner  than  to  be  a 
large  oue. 

“Rome,  New  York,  March  28,  1885. 

An  old  friend  ami  admirer  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Mr.  F.  D.  Perkins,  qied  at  his 
home  at  Dix,  near  this  place,  this  morning, 
after  a  brief  illnes-;  age  55  years.  He  leaves 
a  mother  in  her  centenary  year.  He  was  a 
!/»m(  mati.  GEO8G8  SCOTT.” 

Mr.  Perkins  was  indeed  an  old  and  good 
friend  of  the  Rural,  Year  alter  year  he 
has  sent  us  large  clubs  of  subscribers,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  standing  on  our 
books  at  the  bead  of  the  list  competing  forour 
321  presents.  Not  only  in  this  material  way 
was  he  a  friend,  but  his  cheery,  friendly  let¬ 
ters  and  kindly  counsel  did  much  to  encourage 
amt  assut  us.  We  sincerely  sympathize  with 
his  aged  mother  and  his  friends  in  their  and 
OUT  ci  eat  loss.  Thus  it  is  that  our  old  friends, 
one  by  one,  are  "passing  over.”  What  higher 
commendation  can  any  one  receive  than  this— 
‘He  was  a  good  man," 
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THE  RURAL'S 

SMALL  FRUIT  ELECTION. 

RASPBERRIES,  RED  AND  BLACK, 
AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

■WHAT  TWO  OF  EACH  WOULD  YOU 
SELECT  FOR  HOME  AND  MARKET? 

ANSWERS  FROM  80  STATES. 

What  two  raspberries,  each  of  red  and  black, 
would  you  .select  for  home  use ?  What  two 
strawberries ?  And  what  two  of  each  for 
market ? 

From  J  W.  Johnson,  Campbellford,  Ontario, 
Canada : 

The  best  red  raspberry  for  market  is  the 
Cutbbert  with  me.  The  next  best  is  the 
Turner. 

'For  Home  Use — I  prefer,  for  red,  the  Ant¬ 
werp  and  Clark.  But  my  favorite  of  all  for 
family  use  is  Brinckle’s  Orange.  No  other 
variety  equals  it  in  quality.  The  three  latter 
varieties  I  bend  down  in  the  Fall;  this  insures 
a  heavy  crop.  The  best  and  most  profitable 
black  cap  is  the  Doolittle;  next,  the  Mammoth 
duster. 

For  Home  Use  — The  same  varieties  are 
most  desirable. 

The  best  strawberries  for  market  are:  1st, 
Crescent;  2d,  Wilson  Best  for  home  use; 
1st,  Manchester;  2d,  Cumberland  Triumph. 

From  Josiah  Hoopks,  West  Chester,  Pa. : 

For  Horae  Use,  in  raspberries,  I  know  of 
nothing  to  excel  the  Cuthbert  for  red,  and 
Gregg  for  black.  In  strawberries,  the  Sharp- 
less  and  Cumberland  Triumph  are  a3  reliable 
os  any.  if  there  are  any  varieties  better  than 
these  for  market  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

From  Franklin  Davis,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Of  the  red  raspberries,  Brandywine  and 
Cuthbert  are  the  best  varieties  here;  Brandy¬ 
wine  on  account  of  its  better  color  selling  best 
and  being  most  profitable  where  it  succeeds. 
Brandywine,  unfortunately,  does  not  make 
vigorous  canes  and  is  a  failure  on  some  soils. 
Cuthbert  is  very  vigorous,  profitable  and 
deservedly  growing  in  favor.  Black  caps  are 
seldom  seen  in  this  market,  and  are  not  pro¬ 
fitable.  Gregg  is  the  best  black-cap.  Wilson 
aud  Sharpless  are  the  most  popular  straw¬ 
berries  here  for  market,  Wilson  carries  well, 
and  has  a  fine  record  which  it  continues  to 
sustain  as  a  profitable  berry.  Late  frosts 
often  destroy  the  first  bloom,  yet  Wilson  will 
set  a  later  bloom  and  bear  a  full  crop.  Sharp¬ 
ies?,  if  injured  by  the  frost,  does  not  recover 
from  its  effects.  As  we  expect  to  suffer  from 
the  frosts  as  ofteu  as  every  other  year, 
Sbarpless  will  only  occasionally  be  the  most 
profitable.  For  the  table  we  prefer  Sharp¬ 
less  and  Charles  Downing. 

From  J.  Van  Lindlev,  Salem  Junction. 
N.  C.: 

The  best  red  raspberries  are  the  Cuthbert 
and  Brandy wiue;  and  for  black  I  would  take 
the  Gregg.  Strawberries  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  I  would  recommend  Sharpless  and  Long¬ 
fellow;  for  market,  Wilson  and  Crescent.  In 
a  long  list  of  good  kinds  it  is  bard  to  come 
down  to  two  varieties  as  the  best,  but  when  I 
have  to,  1  give  the  above. 

From  S.  C.  Satterthwait,  Aiken,  S.  C. : 

I  would  recommeud,  for  this  climate,  the 
Tyler  and  Shatl’er  Raspberries,  and  the  Wil¬ 
son  and  Monarch  Strawberries  for  both  home 
use  and  market. 

From  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. ; 

The  following  are  the  best  adapted  to  Mid¬ 
dle  Georgia:  red  raspberry,  Cuthbert;  black 
raspberry,  Gregg.  Strawberries  for  home 
use,  Wilson  and  Sharpless;  for  market,  the 
same. 

From  W.  A.  HOGGINS,  Cave  City,  Ky. : 

From  what  l  cau  gather  both  from  my  own 
experience  and  that  of  small  fruit  growers  of 
thissectiou,  l  would  select  Tyler  for  early  and 
Gregg  for  late  black-cap  raspberries  for  both 
home  use  and  market.  For  red,  Turner  and 
Cuthbert  are  the  best  for  home  use,  and  Cuth¬ 
bert  and  Thwack  for  market.  Among  straw¬ 
berries,  Cumberland  Triumph  and  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  for  homo  use  are  favorites,  aud  Crescent 
and  Mt.  Vernon  for  market.  All  thiugs  con¬ 
sidered,  I  dou  t,  think  a  better  selection  for  our 
latitude  could  bo  made. 

From  E.  H.  Hart,  Federal  Point,  Fla.: 

Since  even  in  the  loamy  soils  of  Middle  and 
aud  Northern  Georgia  the  raspberry  proves 
uncertain  und  unreliable,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed  in  the  light  sands,  and 
under  the  burning  snu  of  Florida.  Could  we 
count  on  a  temperature, throughout  the  Sum 
mer,  of  that  happy  medium  between  excessive 
beat  and  cold,  which  prevails  during  Spring 
aud  Fall,  perhaps  the  raspberry  might  prove 
a  success;  but  the  Afrieuu  sun  of  June,  July 
and  August  is  what  does  the  business  for  it. 
Therefore  Floridians  must  be  satisfied  to  leave 
the  raspberry,  like  the  currant  and  gooseber¬ 
ry,  for  the  delectation  of  their  Northern  neigh¬ 
bors,  aud  content  themselves  with  fruits  of  a 


more  tropical  origin,  of  which,  thanks  to 
kindly  Nature,  they  have  an  uufailiag  suc¬ 
cession  the  whole  year  round.  As  to  the 
strawberry,  of  which  il  hath  been  said,  that 
“doubtless  God  Almighty  could  have  created 
a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  Almighty 
never  did,”  the  large  and  tempting  specimens 
displayed  in  the  wealthy  Northern  cities  at  10 
to  25  cents  each  during  the  snowy  days  of 
February,  are  unquestionable  evideuce  of  the 
ability  of  Florida  sand  to  produce  this  most 
excellent  of  all  berries.  And  not  only  can  she 
produce  them,  but  that  too  in  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  from  January  to  June,  a  period  of 
fully  six  months.  Many  of  the  most  esteemed 
Northern  varieties  are,  however,  uncertain 
here,  or  only  partially  successful;  but  the  two 
varieties  giving  the  best  satisfaction  of  late 
are  tbe  Crescent  and  the  Mobile,  which  latter 
appears  to  be  an  improved  edition  of  that  old 
Charleston  favorite,  the  Nennan  Prolific.  The 
old  Lougworth  used  to  succeed  well  here,  be¬ 
ing  adapted  to  sandy  soil?,  and  able  to  resist 
heat  and  drought;  but  lately  plauts  of  that 
variety  are  difficult  to  find.  The  largest  and 
most  prolific  berry  of  all,  was  a  native  of  the 
South,  called  the  Federal  Point;  but  having 
become  unprofitable  by  reasou  of  its  liability 
to  rust  and  mildew,  it  was  reluctantly  dis¬ 
carded.  Where  not  affected  by  disease,  it 
beat  all  the  others  out  of  sight. 

From  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas: 

As  to  raspberries  for  market,  I  have  tried 
here  only  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg,  of  the 
blacks,  and  Turner  and  Cuthbert  of  the  reds, 
hence  cannot  give  a  valuable  answer:  but 
with  my  own  experience,  and  my  observation 
of  that  of  others,  I  would  say  that  neither  red 
nor  black  have  proven  profitable  in  Texas.  As 
a  rule,  black-caps  have  given  most  berries. 
Gregg  among  the  blacks,  and  Cuthbert  amoug 
reds,  have  endured  our  long  8uminers  aud 
droughts  best.  Tbe  strong,  loamy  lands  slop¬ 
ing  to  the  north,  have  given  good  results  oc¬ 
casionally.  Abundauce  of  mulching  is  a  great 
help.  Turner  and  Mammoth  are  best  for 
home;  Cuthbert  aud  Gregg,  for  market. 

Of  strawberries  for  our  own  use,  I  would 
take  Downing  and  Cumberland,  or  Sharpless; 
but  for  market  and  money,  Capt.  Jack  is  the 
best  in  strong  soils,  and  Wilson  is  about 
equally  good  in  thin  or  saudy  soil,  but  worth¬ 
less  in  my  strong  lime  soil.  Crescent  thrives 
in  any  soil,  with  Miner's  Prolific  and  Windsor 
Chief  not  far  behind.  Capt.  Jack  is  in  most 
favor  here  now.  after  nine  years’  trial,  and 
Wilson  and  Downing  are  giving  way  for  mar¬ 
ket  planting.  Of  the  new  varieties  Manches¬ 
ter  '‘rusts”  to  destruction  here  in  all  soils; 
Piper  stools  up  aud  burns  out:  James  Vick 
sets  too  many  berries  and  gives  little  else  but 
4 ‘nubbins ;”  a  host  of  others  which  I  have  tried 
fail  in  one  way  or  another;  Daisy  (Miller's) 
promises  splendidly  every  way,  and  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  mine,  from  seed  of  Miner's  Prolific, 
gives  a  wonderful  plant  and  berry.  J.  T. 
Lovett,  of  New  Jersey,  says  that  in  his  test 
grounds  it  is  the  most  vigorous  of  any  he  has 
among  several  hundred.  The  berry  is  re¬ 
markably  large,  regular,  handsome,  and  good. 
Truitt’s  Surprise,  from  Kansas,  is  also  of 
much  promise.  I  have  tested  50  or  more  of 
the  most  promising  new  kinds  brought  out  in 
the  Last  eight  or  ten  years,  only  to  discard 
nearly  alb  If  I  were  confiued  to  two  of  the 
old  varietiesof  strawberry',  I  would  take  Capt. 
Jack  and  Crescent.  If  to  twe  of  the  new, 
Daisy  aud  my  Miner’s  Seedling. 

From  D  Watson,  Brenbam,  Texas; 

Raspberries  are  almost  worthless  here;  but 
we  have  bad  better  results  from  Brandywine 
and  Cuthbert,  red,  and  from  Mammoth 
Cluster,  black,  than  from  all  others,  and  we 
have  tested  nearly  all  that  are  grown  in 
Europe  and  this  country. 

Strawberries  do  finely'.  We  can  grow 
almost  all  of  them,  but  for  general  planting, 
Wilson  is  still  the  best.  Monarch  of  tbe  West 
aud  Windsor  Chief  are  good  and  stand  well 
here.  Chas.  Downing  and  Capt.  Jack  are  also 
good.  These  are  about  all  that  1  could  rec¬ 
ommend.  The  others,  at  least  on  my  grounds, 
will  not  stand  the  long,  hot  Summer  we  have 
here,  but  will  fruit  enough  each  Spring  to  pay 
for  planting  some  every  year. 

From  Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  Alabama  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Auburn,  Ala. ; 

Raspberries  do  not  thrive  here  very  well, 
except  In  sheltered  exposures,  ou  account  of 
spring  droughts.  I  would  select  for  home  use 
Imperial  Red  aud  Cuthbert.  They  are  good 
also  for  a  home  market,  but  too  soft  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Of  the  black,  Doolittle  aud  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster  are  best  for  market,  and  good 
for  home  use. 

Strawberries:  Wilson  is  the  most  reliable  of 
all  in  our  climate,  aud  bears  shipmeut  better 
than  auy  other.  When  allowed  to  ripen 
thoroughly  on  the  vines,  it  has  few  equals  for 
the  table.  Sbarpless  is  at  preseut  the  most 
popular  berry,  but  does  uot  endure  our  fall 
droughts  so  well  as  the  Wilson.  These  two 
supply  all  the  requirements  both  for  market 


and  home  use.  We  had  100  days  of  drought 
last  Fall,  which  put  all  varieties  to  a  very 
severe  test.  I  had  Wilson,  Sharpless  and  Ag¬ 
riculturist  growing  under  identical  circum¬ 
stances — all  planted  iu  the  last  week  in  De¬ 
cember.  1883  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Sharpless 
were  killed  by  the  drought;  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  Agriculturist  and  thirty  percent,  of  the 
Wilson. 

If  I  had  to  select  one  variety  for  any  or  all 
purposes,  I  would  take  the  Wilson.  I  have 
gathered  a  full  quart  of  ripe  Wilsons  from  a 
siogle  crown  at  one  picking.  In  1870,  I  gath¬ 
ered  them  from  the  same  patch  daily  for 
three  months,  and  the  following  Winter 
picked  a  good  dish  of  ripe  berries  on  New 
Year’s  Day. 

From  S.  J.  Ma  ttbkws,  Mcntieello,  Ark. : 

Strawberries  for  home  use:  Downing  and 
Wilson;  for  market.  Crescent  and  Wilson. 
Raspberries:  Doolittle  and  Miami  succeed 
fairly,  but  uone  is  profitable  for  market.  All 
the  red  sorts  fail  here. 

From  Samuel  Miller,  Bluff  ten,  Mo. : 

For  home  use,  I  would  select  Centennial  and 
Hoosier  Mammoth,  for  the  black  caps  ;  for 
market,  Centennial  and  Hoosier  or  Gregg. 
Among  the  reds,  for  home  use,  Turner  and 
Shaffer  are  the  best;  and  for  market  Turner 
and  Cuthbert. 

If  confined  to  but  two  stawberries  for  family 
use,  they  would  be  Cumberland  Triumph  and 
Jersey  Queen;  but  we  must  have  Crystal  City 
for  early. 

Form  Pres.  J.  E.  Evans,  Harlem,  Mo.: 

My  experience  with  raspberries  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties.  For 
family  use  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Turner.  It  is  uniformly  hardy  and  pro 
ductive  and  as  fine  in  quality  as  any.  It 
ripens  its  fruit  through  a  long  season,  and 
fills  the  place  of  both  late  and  early,  and 
is  sufficient  of  itself  as  a  red  berry  for 
family  use.  In  naming  a  second  red  berry 
for  family  use,  I  cannot  do  better  thau  to  take 
Thwack,  not  for  its  good  quality,  but  for  its 
extreme  hardiness  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
give  you  fruit  every  year.  In  black  caps  I 
have  found  uothing  better  for  the  West  than 
Hopkins  aud  Gregg.  The  former  originated 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  has  been  well 
and  fully  tested  for  the  past  10  years  by  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society,  and  they  are  still  planting  it.  The 
Gregg  has  also  been  well  tested  here  and  is 
giving  satisfaction.  It  is  a  fine,  large  berry 
of  fair  quality,  a  little  later  than  the  Hopkins. 

I  would  recommend  these  two  for  both  family 
aud  market. 

My  experience  with  the  strawberry  has  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  t  here  are  very  few 
varieties  that  are  tic  to  be  recommended  with 
safety.  The  different  varieties  behave  so  dif¬ 
ferently  under  the  various  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  treatment,  etc.,  that  it  is  best  for 
those  who  intend  planting  to  try  several  sorts, 
and  find  which  is  bestsuited  to  their  respective 
soils,  modes  of  treatment,  etc.  In  some  eases 
what  did  well  for  me  was  a  total  failure  witn 
my  nearest  neighbor.  For  market  I  would 
plant  Windsor  Chief  and  Captain  Jack;  and 
for  family  Windsor  and  Crescent 

From  Hanford  &  Co.,  Bx-istol,  Ind. 

In  our  experience  we  find  that  of  the  black¬ 
cap  raspberries  the  best  for  this  section  of 
country  are:  Souhegan.  for  early;  and  Ohio 
for  late.  If  the  Gregg  ware  only  hardy,  it 
would,  in  our  estimation,  be  about  every¬ 
thing  we  could  expect  of  a  black-cap. 

Among  the  reds  we  find  the  Turner  the 
most  desirable  we  have  ever  grown.  It  is 
not  as  productive  as  some  others;  but  tbe 
superb  quality  of  its  fruit,  its  absolute  hardi¬ 
ness,  never  having  been  injured  with  us 
during  any  Winter,  but,  though  in  trying 
positions,  it  has  always  come  out  in  Spring 
fresh  to  the  tips.  Tor  a  late  red  x*aspberry, 
we  know  of  uothing  to  equal  the  Cuthbert.  It 
has  large  size,  beautiful  color,  aud  fair  quali¬ 
ty.  Moreover,  it  is  moderately  hardy;  but  it 
is  uot  au  iron-clad. 

Iu  regard  to  strawberries,  of  30  kinds  we 
cultivate,  we  can  get  more  fruit  from  the 
Crescent  and  Wilson  than  from  auy  other 
two  kinds.  The  Crescent  wants  some  other 
kind  with  it  to  fertilize  it. 

From  Sec.  G.  C.  Brackett,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Raspberries  for  family  use.  black-caps, 
early,  Souhegan:  medium  to  late,  McCor¬ 
mick.  Red  varieties,  Braudywine  aud  Tur- 
uei\  For  market:  black-cap,  Souhegau  aud 
Gregg;  red  varieties,  Cuthbert  and  Shaffer. 

Strawberries  for  family  use:  Crescent  aud 
Miner.  For  market:  Crescent  and  Wilson. 

I  give  preference  to  the  Souhegau  Rasp- 
boiTy  because  it  is  early  and  hardy,  Gregg 
is  our  best  shipper.  Iu  Shaffer  the  plant  is 
hardy  aud  productive,  aud  the  fruit  cau  be 
picked  wheu  a  bright  crimson,  for  shipping, 
aud  allowed  to  more  fully  ripen  for  a  near 
market,  aud  it  is  very  large.  The  Crescent 
Strawberry  plauts  endui’e  our  climate  aud 
are  heavily  productive:  berry  large  and  it 


j  ripens  among  the  earliest,  tbe  Crystal  City 
only  being  as  early;  but  it  is  worthless  in 
every  other  feature.  Wilson,  though  an  old 
variety,  is  the  best  shipper,  aod  when  well- 
grown,  is  large  and  of  good  quality  in  this 
climate.  The  Chas.  Downing  would  lead  it, 
were  it  not  for  its  tendency  to  leaf  rust,  and 
the  softness  of  the  berry. 

From  O.  B.  Galusha,  Peoria,  Ill. : 

Red  raspberries  for  home  use:  Turner  and 
Cuthbert;  ditto  for  market,  Cuthbert  and 
Hansell.  Black  raspberries  for  home  use: 
Tyler  and  Gregg;  ditto  for  market,  Tyler 
and  Gregg. 

Strawberries  for  home  use:  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  and  Miner’s  Prolific;  ditto  for  market: 
Sucker  State  and  Captain  Jack. 

From  John  V.  Cotta,  Lanark,  HI.: 

For  the  best  early  red  raspberries  I  would 
select  the  Marlboro,  and  the  Cuthbert  for  the 
best  late.  For  the  best  early  black  raspber¬ 
ries  I  prefer  the  Souhegan;  for  the  best  late, 
the  Gregg,  both  for  family  and  market. 

Of  the  well  tested  varieties  of  stx*awberries, 
I  prefer  the  Crescent  and  Piper  both  for 
family  use  and  market. 

From  Pres.  Parker  Earle,  Oobden,  Ills. : 

Among  red  raspberries,  I  would  plant 
Turner  and  Cuthbert  for  home  use,  and  the 
Cuthbert  and  Brandy  wine  for  market;  and 
the  Hopkins  and  Gregg,  among  blacks,  for 
home  use,  and  either  the  Souhegan,  Tyler 
or  Hopkins  for  early,  and  Gregg  for  late 
market. 

About  strawberries,  I  speak  with  hesitation, 
as  conditions  of  soil,  culture,  exposure,  insects 
and  fungi  so  much  affect  results  and  produce 
such  varying  views,  even  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood,  that  no  man's  opinion  should  be 
taken  as  worth  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
grow  more  Crescents  and  Sharpless  for  market 
just  at  present  than  of  other  sorts,  but  we 
prefer  Monarch  of  the  West,  Downing,  Bid- 
well, or  a  good,  ripe  Wilson  on  the  table  at  our 
house.  And  yet  both  of  the  first-named  mar¬ 
ket  sorts  are  pretty  good  eating .  For  canning, 
Monarch  and  Downing  are  poorest  of  all,  and 
Wilson  probably  the  best.  But  next  year  I 
shall  doubtless  have  some  different  opinions. 
From  D.  S.  Grimes,  Denver,  Colorado: 

In  my  experience  1  value  the  Gregg  as  the 
best  black,  and  Cuthbert  as  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berries. 

For  strawberries  in  general  cultivation, 
Wilson  on  sandy  soil  and  Jucunda  on  clay 
loam  give  most  satisfaction.  Colorado  is 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  small  fruit  culture. 
Soil,  climate  and  irrigation  do  wonders  in 
this  business.  If  I  lived  East,  I  would  snap 
my  finger  at  drought,  and  get  rich,  raising 
fruit  by  irrigation.  Why  don’t  you  try  it? 
There  is  a  fortune  in  a  severe  drought  con¬ 
trolled  by  irrigation. 

From  Suel  Foster,  Muscatine,  Iowa: 

The  best  red  raspberries:  Turner  and  Cuth¬ 
bert;  two  best  Dlack  raspberries.  Mammoth 
Cluster  and  Gregg. 

Strawbemes:  Crescent  and  Downer’s  Pro¬ 
lific.  planted  together,  two  rows  of  Crescent 
to  one  of  Downer's.  No  doubt  I  am  consider¬ 
ably  behind  the  times,  for  some  years  ago  I 
ceased  to  buy  every  plant  that  was  highly 
j  recommended,  but  I  let  others  try  the  experi- 
i  ment,  while  I  profit  by  their  expense  and 
labor. 

From  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt. : 

Strawberries  for  home  use,  Charles  Down- 
!  ing  aui  Kentucky;  market,  Wilson  and  Man- 
j  Chester. 

Red  raspberries  (only  hardy  ones  do  here, 
and  none  are  grown  for  sale):  Turner  and 
Puiladelphia;  black  raspberries,  Doolittle, 
for  all  purposes. 

|  From  Prof.  J.  L  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa: 
i  For  all  soils  aud  parts  of  Iowa  it  is  hard  to 
j  select  the  two  best  sorts  of  raspberry  and 
strawberry  for  home  use  aud  market.  The 
nearest  we  can  come  to  it,  is  to  choose  the 
Gregg  aud  Tyler  among  black-oaps,  aud  the 
Cuthbert  and  Turner  among  the  red  sorts. 
For  market,  Shaffers  Colossal  promises  to 
make  most  money  among  the  reds. 

Crescent  aud  Cnaries  Downing  are  well  at 
the  head  of  our  stra  wberry  list  for  home  use, 
and  Crescent  an  t  Windsor  Chief  for  market’. 
The  great  trouble  at  the  West  with  most  of 
the  new  sorts,  is  defective  leaf. 

From  J.  C.  Plumb,  Milton,  Wis. : 

Cuthbert  and  Turner  are  our  favorite  red 
raspberries;  Gregg  aud  Tyler  our  favorite 
black.  The  old  Doolittle  still  proves  a  good 
aud  profitable  berry;  the  Caroline  is  very 
hardy  and  productive,  but  insipid,  and  too 
soft  for  market. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  choose  two  out  of  so 
many  excellent  strawberries.  Boyden  and 
Downing  are  our  favorites  for  home  use;  but 
we  can’t  do  without  the  old  Wilson.  The 
j  Manchester  aud  Longfellow  are  strong  com¬ 
petitors  for  public  favor,  and  I  might  name 
as  many  more  which  have  some  commendable 
qualities,  which  make  them  iudispeusable  in 
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any  large  collection.  Different  conditions  of 
soil,  access  to  market  and  modes  of  culture 
will  vary  tbe  ‘  best  selection,”  so  that  no  one 
limited  list  will  meet  every  case  fully. 

From  F.  K.  Phcknix,  Delavan,  Wis. : 

My  selection  of  two  raspberries  of  each  color 
would  be: — red,  Marlboro  and  Cuthbert  for 
both  family  and  market;  black,  Souhegan  and 
Gregg  or  Ohio  for  both  family  and  market, 
Strawberries: — Crescent,  Manchester  for 
market  ;  Duncan,  Sbarpless  for  family  use. 

From  Ex- Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Brown- 
ville,  Neb. : 

I  would  select  for  black  raspberries  for  home 
use,  Nemaha  (this  is  our  native  seedling)  and 
Gregg;  for  red,  Cuthbert  and  Early  Prolific; 
for  market,  black,  Nemaha  and  Mammoth 
Cluster;  red,  Brandywine  and  Reliance. 
Strawberries,  for  home  use,  Cumberland  and 
Forest  Queen ;  for  market,  the  old  Wilson  and 
Capt.  Jack. 

From  Geo.  W,  Trowbridge,  Glendale,  Ohio: 

Raspberries,  home  use,  black,  Tyler  and 
Shatfer;  red,  Turner  and  Cuthbert.  Market, 
black,  Souhegan  and  Gregg;  Red,  Hansell 
and  Cuthbert. 

Strawberries,  for  home  use,  Cumberland, 
Triumph  and  Crescent;  for  market,  Wilson 
and  Crescent. 

From  Sec.  N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

For  this  vicinity  I  would  plant:  Strawber¬ 
ries.  for  market,  Crescent  and  Sharpless;  for 
home  use.  Crescent  and  Cumberland. 

I  would  plant  raspberrries:  black,  for  mar¬ 
ket,  Gregg  and  Souhegan;  for  home  use, 
Gregg  and  Mammoth  Cluster;  red,  for  mar¬ 
ket,  Cuthbert  and  Thwack;  for  home  use, 
Turner  and  Hansell. 

There  may  be  others  that  are,  and  do  bet¬ 
ter,  but  I  speak  for  varieties  I  know,  and  for 
my  own  soil  and  location. 

From  J.  J.  Harrison,  of  Storrs  &  Harrison , 
Painesville,  Ohio: 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the 
best  two  raspberries  and  strawberries  for 
home  use  aud  market,  as  the  character  of  the 
soil  has  much  to  do  with  success  with  any. 
From  our  experience,  I  would  call  Souhegan 
and  Gregg  the  best  black  raspberries  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  possibly  for  home  use  too.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries,  Hansell  aud  Cuthbert  for  market; 
for  home  use,  Superb  and  Cuthbert. 

Strawberries:  Wilson  and  Sharpless  for 
market:  Jucuuda  and  Cumberland  for  home. 

From  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon,  South  Haven,  Mich  : 

Coufiuing  the  list  to  well  proved  varieties 
and,  in  strawberries  to  those  having  “perfect” 
flowers,  my  preference,  for  home  use,  would 
foe — strawberries,  Bid  well  and  Cumberland; 
red  raspberries,  Reeder  and  Shaffer  ;  black¬ 
caps,  Souhegan  or  Tyler  and  Ohio.  For  mar¬ 
ket  I  would  choose,  of  strawberries,  Miner, 
and  Sbarpless  or  Kentucky;  red  raspberries, 
Reeder  and  Cuthbert;  black-caps,  Ohio  aud 
Gregg.  These  selections  would,  no  doubt,  be 
liahle  to  variations  in  accordance  with  varia¬ 
tions  of  soil,  etc. 

From  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby  and  W.  J. 
Green,  Columbus.  Ohio: 

Strawberries  for  market,  Crescent  Seedling 
and  Miner’s  Prolific;  for  home  use,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph  aud  Miner’s  Prolific.  Rasp¬ 
berries  for  market,  Gregg,  Ohio  (Tyler  or 
Souhegan  where  early  berries  are  profitable). 
Turner,  Cuthbert.  For  home  use,  Shaffer's 
Colossal,  Tyler,  Gregg  and  Turner.  There 
are  other  varieties  about  as  good  as  those 
named,  but  these  certainly  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  Many  of  the  newer  varieties  cer¬ 
tainly  promise  well;  but  we  refrain  from 
recommeding  them  until  we  know  more  about 
them. 

From  Evart  H.  Scott,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

I  would  select  two  varieties  as  follows  : 
black  raspberries  for  home  use,  Tyler  and 
Gregg;  for  market-  Souhegan  and  Gregg. 
Red  raspberries  for  borne  use.  Turner  and 
Cuthbert;  for  market,  Hansel!  and  Cuthbert. 

Strawberries  for  home  use,  Cumberland 
Triumph  and  Chas.  Downing;  for  a  near  mar¬ 
ket,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Manchester;  for  a  dis¬ 
tant  market,  Wilson  and  Crescent. 

From  Sec.  C.  A.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

My  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam.  It  gets  very 
cold  on  my  place  in  Winter,  so  I  have  to  look 
“a  leetle  out”  in  my  selection  of  varieties. 
For  home  use,  I  should,  among  black-caps, 
choose  the  Doolittle  and  Ohio.  Of  the  reds, 
Turner  and  Cuthbert. 

Of  strawberries,  I  would  select  Cowing’s 
Seedling  and  Cumberland. 

If  I  could  have  but  one  raspberry  for 
home  use,  I  should  discard  all  I  have  named 
and  take  Shaffer.  I  left  it  out,  questioning 
where  it  should  be  placed  in  your  classification. 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  market 
business.  For  a. near  market  I  should  choose 
the  same  varieties  throughout,  so  as  to  furnish 
to  the  customers  that  I  knew,  just  as  good  sorts 
as  I  ate  at  my  own  table.  For  a^distant  mar¬ 


ket  the  Hansell  will  hold  up  better  than  the 
Turner,  and  I  should  in  many  localities  sub¬ 
stitute  Gregg  for  Ohio,  but  not  upon  my  own 
farm,  because  Gregg  has  for  three  Winters 
been  impaired  by  severe  weather. 

I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  in  strawberries 
were  I  marketing  at  some  distance,  l  should 
choose  Wilson  and  Crescent.  And  as  a  matter 
of  practical  import,  I  should  not  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  what  style  of  pollen  fertilized  my 
Crescents,  provided  there  was  plenty  of  it. 
From  John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J  : 

For  best  black  cap  raspberries  for  market, 

I  would  have  Tyler  aud  Souhegan  and  Tyler 
and  Gregg  for  home  use;  red  raspberries, 
Marlboro  and  Rancocas  for  market;  Marl¬ 
boro  and  Cuthbert  for  borne  use.  Straw¬ 
berries,  May  King  aud  Parry  for  market  aud 
home  use.  Of  the  older  and  better  tested 
varieties  of  strawberries,  I  would  select  Cres¬ 
cent  and  Cumberland  Triumph  for  market, 
and  Charles  Downing  and  Mt.  Vernon  for 
home  use. 

From  John  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  New 

Jersey: 

I  consider  the  best  early  and  late  red  rasp¬ 
berries  for  borne  use  are  Hansell  and  Cuth¬ 
bert;  for  market,  Hansell  and  Cuthbert.  The 
best  two  black  raspberries  for  home  use,  early 
and  late,  Centennial  and  Gregg;  for  market,  1 
Souhegan  and  Gregg. 

The  best  two  strawberries  for  home  use  are 
Warren  for  early,  and  Manchester  for  late. 
The  two  l>6st  for  market,  Old  Iron  Clad 
for  early,  and  Manchester  for  late.  Of 
strawberries,  I  would  make  different  se¬ 
lections  for  different  soils,  but  the  above  I 
think  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
more  cases  than  would  any  other  I  could  name. 

From  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  have  selected  for  the  two  best  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  first,  Turner,  a  strong  grower,  profuse 
bearer  of  fine-colored  fruit,  very  hardy,  and 
the  most  valuable  red  raspberry  with  me; 
second,  Cuthbert,  which  succeeds  well  here. 
Black,  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg. 

Strawberries  for  home  use,  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  aud  Cumberland  Triumph.  Strawberries 
for  market,  Charles  Downing  aud  Sbarpless. 

From  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y  : 

Raspberries  for  home  use,  Clarke  and  Hor¬ 
net,  red;  Tyler,  Mammoth  Cluster,  black; 
raspberries  for  market,  Highland  Hardy  and 
Cuthbert,  red;  Tyler  and  Gregg,  black.  For 
home  use  nothing  surpassesor  even  equals  the 
Brinckle’s  Orange.  It  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  giving  it  some  protection. 

Strawberries  for  home  use,  Sharpless  and 
Triompbe  de  Gaud ;  for  market.  Crescent  and 
Sharpless. 

From  Dr  F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  York: 

The  best  two  black  raspberries  for  ordinary- 
cultivation  are  the  Souhegan  for  early,  and 
and  Gregg  for  late.  Of  the  red  varieties  Turn¬ 
er  is  best  for  early,  aud  Cuthbert  for  late. 
Strawberries  for  home  use,  Charles  Downing, 
Cumberland;  for  a  near  market,  Crescent, 
Champion;  for  a  distant  market,  Manchester 
and  Wilson,  firmness  being  the  main  requisite 
in  a  shipping  berry. 

From  Charles  A.  Green,  Clifton,  N.  Y  : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  would  name 
black  raspberries  of  the  older  sort  fur  market 
or  home use,Gregg  and  Tyler:  red  raspberries, 
Cuthbert  and  Shaffer.  Strawberries,  James 
Vick  and  Manchester.  I  assume  that  tbe  Ru¬ 
ral  does  not  refer  to  the  newer  varieties,  as  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  them,  aud  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many,  in  price.  In  other 
localities  other  strawberries  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  I  name. 

From  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct.: 

For  profit  here  in  Connecticut,  on  our  soil— 
a  rich  sandy  loam— Souhegan  for  early,  and 
Gregg  for  late,  are  our  two  best  black  cap 
raspberries;  of  red  varieties,  Marlboro  and 
Cuthbert,  although  the  former  has  been  fruit¬ 
ed  only  in  a  small  way  for  two  seasons.  I 
know  very  little  about  what  it  will  do  on  other 
soils  than  our  own. 

Of  strawberries  either  Manchester  or 
Windsor  Chief  will  pay  us  one-third  more 
profit  per  acre  than  any  other  sorts  we  have 
ever  grown.  For  family  use,  I  would  plant 
Souhegan  and  Gregg  black  cap  raspberries, 
and  Herstine  and  Cuthbert  for  red,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  Caroline  for  yellow,  and  Miner’s 
Prolific  and  Mrs.  Garfield  strawberries.  The 
latter  is  the  finest  flavored  variety  we  have 
ever  grown,  and  to  make  the  family  garden 
still  more  complete,  I  would  add  the  good  old 
Kentucky,  Sharpless  and  the  Crescent— tbe 
last  to  give  away,  or  to  eat  if  all  the  others 
failed ;  for  it  is  a  sure  cropper  even  under  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances.  The  Ohio  Black¬ 
cap  and  Shaffer  and  then  a  few  more  Cuth- 
berts;  for  first,  last  and  all  tbe  time  it  is  the 
one  best  red  raspberry  for  all  purposes. 

From  P.  M.  Auguh,  Middlefield,  Conn.: 

Raspberries  are  so  easy  of  culture,  so  ex¬ 
cellent  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  so  good  an 
appetizer,  so  delicious  a  fruit  and,  witbal,  so 


nutritious  a  food,  so  easily  gathered  and  at 
once  so  ready  for  the  table,  that  every  family 
should  be  supplied  with  this  valuable  fruit, 
either  from  its  home  garden  or  the  nearest 
market.  Again,  this  fruit  is  so  readily 
canned,  so  cheaply  dried  aud  so  good  either 
fresh,  canned  or  in  the  dried  state,  that  at 
all  seasons  of  tbe  year  it  should  be  abuudant 
in  all  our  markets. 

Culture:  Take  good  land,  previously  well 
manured,  and  plant  either  in  continuous  lines 
four  feet  apart,  next  the  division  line  on  the 
margin  of  the  gardeu ;  or,  if  iu  an  extended 
plat  for  field  culture,  plant  iu  rows  both  ways 
six  by  six,  staking  every  hill  aud  cultivating 
by  horse  both  ways.  Have  no  missing  places, 
but  rather  put  two  good  plants  to  the  hill, 
with  plenty  of  caues  for  a  full  crop,  which 
should  be  a  heavy  oue.  By  pinching  in  at  3)4 
to  four  feet,  the  lateral  branches  and  fruit 
spurs  should  be  numerous  and  bear  a  most 
abuudant  crop.  There  may  be  room  for 
various  opinious  here  as  to  the  best  two  varie¬ 
ties,  but  from  my  standpoint  for  either  home 
use  or  market,  considering  hardiness  of  plaut, 
vigor  of  growth,  productiveness  and  a  fair 
quality,  I  would  try  the  Souhegan  for  early, 
and  tbe  Ohio  Black  cap  for  a  succession, 
omittiug  the  Gregg  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  winter-kill;  or  another  selection  might  be  4 
Centennial  Black-cap  and  Mammoth  Cluster. 

For  reds,  agaiu  considering  hardiness  aud 
productiveness,  I  would  select  Reliance  aud 
Cuthbert;  and  among  new-comers  I  feel 
strong  confidence  in  tbe  Marlboro  as  a  strong, 
hardy,  early,  productive,  large  berry  of  good 
market  quality,  bound  to  attract  the  attention 
of  market  growers. 

What  two  strawberries  for  home  use?  I 
should  never  limit  any  person  to  two  varie¬ 
ties;  but  for  a  succession  from  first  to  last,  I 
would  name  Crescent,  Gipsey,  Sceneca  Queen, 
Sharpless,  Jewell  and  Prince  of  Berries.  This 
list  comprises  earliness,  health,  vigor,  high 
quality  aud  some  of  the  very  largest  size,  and 
runs  over  five  weeks  in  succession.  For 
market,  Crescent  and  Charles  Downing  for 
early  to  medium  in  season,  size  medium;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Jewell  and  Sharpless:  size  large, 
season  medium  to  late. 

From  James  M,  Hayes,  Dover,  N.  H  : 

I  consider  the  Gregg  and  Souhegan  the  two 
best  black  raspberries,  both  for  home  and 
market  purposes.  Of  red  raspberries  for  home 
use  aud  market,  I  think  there  are  no  two  that 
will  quite  compare,  all  things  considered,  with 
Cuthbert  aud  Hansell. 

Of  strawberries  for  home  use,  I  prefer  the 
Manchester  and  Sharpless,  and  for  market, 
the  Sharpless  and  Crescent. 

From  Chas.  E.  Brown,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. : 

Raspberries  are  not  grown  here  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and  only  for  home  use.  I  have  never  | 
seen  any  cultivated  raspberries  offered  for  ] 
sale.  The  wild  raspberry  grows  very  abun¬ 
dantly  and  is  of  good  quality,  selling  at  five  to 
ten  cents  per  pound.  Black-caps  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed:  nor  among  several  kinds  that  I  have 
tried,  have  1  found  any  of  value,  except  the 
Red  Antwerp.  This  is  hardy,  productive  aud, 
we  think,  of  fine  quality ;  the  fruit  is  also 
large  aud  perfect. 

As  to  strawberries, after  about  twenty  years' 
experience,  and  having  tested  a  great  many 
kinds.  I  can  only  name  one  variety  that  is 
worth  growiug  for  either  home  use  or  for 
market,  and  that  is  the  Wilson.  Strawberries 
grow  to  great  perfection  here,  so  much  so  that 
Boston  dealers  have  assorted  that  Yarmouth 
strawberries  are  the  finest  shipped  to  that  mar¬ 
ket,  and  yet,  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tested, 

I  have  never  got  fruit  enough  of  any  but  Wil¬ 
son  to  supply  the  ttible  for  one  day. 

Productiveness  is  the  all  essential  point.  Tbe 
Sharpless  will  give  you  one  or  two  uncouth, 
monsters,  never  ripening;  other  kinds  will 
give  you  a  few  beautiful,  flue-flavored  berries, 
but  when  you  need  live  or  six  quarts,  you 
must  go  the  Wilson.  I  hope  yet,  however, 
to  see  some  variety  that  will  be  as  productive 
as  the  Wilson,  and  will  surpass  it  in  qual¬ 
ity.  I  grow  a  few  seedlings  myself  every  year, 
and  have  one  now  that  for  vigor  of  growth 
and  for  size  of  foliage  and  abundance  of  roots, 
is  of  great  promise.  It  will  fruit  this  season, 
but  1  have  been  so  often  disappointed  that  I 
long  since  resolved  to  let  other  people  test  the 
new  kinds. 

From  A.  M.  Smith,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.: 

Straw  berries,  for  home  use,  Early  Canada 
and  Mary  Fletcher;  for  market,  Crescent  and 
Wilson.  Red  raspberries,  for  home  use,  Her¬ 
stine  and  Cuthbert;  for  market,  Highlnud 
Hardy  aud  Cuthbert.  Black  raspberries,  for 
home  use,  Souhegan  and  Gregg;  for  market, 
Souhegan  and  Gregg. 

The  abova  would  be  my  selections  for  the 
country  at  large,  taking  long  shipments,  etc., 
iuto  consideration.  For  local  markets  there 
are  others  that  rniEht  be  preferable  for  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  not  yet  tested  the  Marlboro  or 
the  Hansell  thoroughly. 

From  W.  W.  Hilborn,  Arkona,  Out.: 

Of  the*Ved  raspberries,  'Turner  and  Cuth¬ 


bert;  and  of  the  black,  Tyler  and  Gregg 7ar© 
my  choice  for  either  home  use  or  market.  In 
strawberries,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  [mako'a 
choice  of  only  two  varieties,  as  there’ are  no 
two  that  I  have  ever  grown  that  will  com¬ 
pletely  fill  the  hill,  either  for  home  use  or 
market.  For  market,  were  I  limited  to  two 
varieties,  I  would  plant  Crescent  aud  Wilson, 
but  would  like  to  add  Manchester  for  late. 
For  home  use  I  would  name  Cumberland 
Triumph  aud  Manchester.  Cumberland  can 
be  growu  in  the  same  bed  for  many  years  and 
produce  good  crops. 

Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  very  valu¬ 
able  for  either  home  use  or  market,  but  one  or 
two  seasons  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  them 
to  be  better  than  some  of  the  older  sorts. 

From  Sec.  J.  C.  Huntington,  Excelsior, 
Minn. : 

For  market  or  family  use  I  would,  for  this 
locality,  recommend  among  red  raspberries 
the  Turner  and  Philadelphia,  and  among  the 
blacks  Seneca  and  Doolittle. 

Among  strawberries,  for  general  use  and 
profit,  I  consider  the  Wilson  first,  and  the 
Crescent  next. 

From  A.  A.  Wright,  Renfrew,  Ontario  • 
Canada : 

We  have  great  difficulty,  so  far  north,  in 
getting  raspberries  hardy  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  our  severe  climate.  Occasionally  there 
are  seasons  when  mjow  comes  early,  and  in 
such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  bushes,  and 
thus  afford  ample  protection.  But  these  are 
very  exceptional,  and  consequently  we  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  protect  the  canes  by  layiug  them  down, 
which  at  best  is  an  expensive  and  trouble¬ 
some  undertaking.  As  yet  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  wild  raspberries  sold  on  the  market 
at  such  a  rate  as  not  to  guarantee  the  expense 
of  growing  raspberries,  except  iu  an  amateur 
way.  Among  the  reds  Cuthbert  is  certainly 
the  best;  although  late  in  ripening  it  is  well 
worth  waiting  for.  The  cold-resisting  powers 
are  found  to  the  greatest  extent  iu  Saunders’s 
No.  GO;  but  in  quality  it  is  iuferior  to  the 
Cuthbert,  and  not  prepossessing  in  color,  being 
a  sort  of  purplish  black.  For  our  northern 
sectious  it  is,  however,  an  acquisition.  Among 
the  blacks  Gregg,  when  well  pinched  back  and 
grown  low,  has  given  the  best  satisfaction. 

Strawberries  can  be  grown  in  greater  varie¬ 
ty,  as  they  are  more  earily  protected.  Wil¬ 
son  seems  to  be  tbe  general  favorite,  although 
of  late  many  are  -speaking  in  warm  terms  of 
the  Crescent  Seedling.  Those  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  tested  it  spoke  of  it  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  we 
have.  As  for  me,  it  produces  more  fruit  with 
less  trouble  thau  any  berry  on  my  grounds. 
For  a  very  large,  showy  berry  I  have  none 
that  surpasses  the  Sbarpless,  but  as  it  is  so  irre¬ 
gular  in  shape  aud  berry,  also  less  productive 
for  the  labor  spent  on  it  than  these  last  men¬ 
tioned  varieties,  I  grow  it  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  only. 

From  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  of  Missouri  State 
University,  Columbia,  Mo.: 

For  Central  Missouri  I  regard  Hopkins  and 
Gregg  as  the  best  black  raspberries,  and  Tur¬ 
ner  as  the  best  red,  for  home  use.  For  market, 
Hopkins  aud  Gregg  for  black;  Turner  and 
Tli  waek  for  red. 

Of  strawberries,  Crescent  and  Cumberland 
for  home  use;  Crescent  and  Monarch  for 
market. 

From  II.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa. : 

So  far  as  tested  on  my  grounds,  Souhegan 
and  Gregg  among  black  raspberries  would  be 
my  choice  for  home  use  or  murket;  and  among 
reds,  Turner  and  Cuthbert  for  home  use,  and 
Brandywine  and  Cuthbert  for  market,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  which  of  Hansell,  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  or  Rancocas  I  would  prefer  for 
earliest;  but  am  inclined  to  Crimson  Beauty. 

Among  strawberries  for  my  pl.\et\  I  would 
place  Sharpless  at  the  head  for  either  home 
use  or  market.  I  would  add  Crescent  for  home 
use  aud  Mt.  Vernon  for  market. 

From  W.  H  Cassell,  Canton,  Miss  : 

The  two  best  raspberries,  so  far  tested  here, 
are,  black-caps,  Doolittle  aud  Gregg;  red. 
Turner  and  Cuthbert.  The  Turner  has  been 
grown  in  the  largest  quantity  for  market;  but 
even  that  to  u  comparatively  limited  extent, 
our  berry  growers  preferring  the  strawberry 
for  profit.  It  is  shipped  in  pint  boxes,  packed 
in  the  usual  berry  crates.  Raspberries  of  all 
kinds  are  greatly  benefited  by  mulching  here, 
to  protect  them  during  tbe  protracted  droughts 
of  Summer,  which  occur  to  some  extent  nearly 
every  season.  Some  new  varieties  are  beiug 
tried,  such  ns  Hansell.  Marlboro,  etc. ;  but  it 
is  too  early  to  determine  their  merits. 

Strawberries,  for  homo  use,  Wilson  and 
Comber  land.  For  market,  Wilson  is  gene¬ 
rally  grown,  and  has  been  found  most  profit¬ 
able:  the  uext  most  profitable,  so  far,  is  Char¬ 
leston  or  Neiman.  A  great  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  huve  been,  aud  ure  beiug,  tried,  some 
developing  superior  excellence  in  certain  diree 
tions,  hut  of  those  bo  far  thoroughly  tested 
i  there;  is, none  ,1‘prefer;  to"  the’  varieties  name 


From  John  S.  Calkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

I  consider  the  Sharpless  and  Monarch  of 
the  West  Strawberries,  >  nd  the  Mammoth  , 
Cluster  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries  the  best  I 
varieties  for  this  locality,  both  for  home  use 
and  market. 

From  T.  A.  Peffer,  South  Bend,  Ind. : 

For  both  home  use  and  market,  Tyler  and 
Gregg  are  the  best  black  raspberries,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  Turner  and  Superb  are  the  1 
best  red.  The  best  for  market  are  the  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty  and  Cuthbert.  I  think  the  Marl¬ 
boro  will  be  the  best  market  berry  when  fully  ; 
tested. 

As  strawberries  for  home  use,  I  would  uame 
Sharpless  and  Mt.  Vernon;  for  market,  when 
well  fertilized  with  Sharpless  or  Bidwell,  I 
would  name  the  Crescent  for  early  and  the 
Manchester  for  late. 


| Every  uuery  must  Be  accompanied  by  the  name 
amt  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  lu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tinted 

REDUCING  BONE  TO  A  FERTILIZER. 

A  B.  C ,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. — The  authorities 
say  that  burning  drives  the  nitrogen  out  of 
boms;  what  is  the  effect  of  boiling  upon 
their  value?  I  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
lot  of  boiled  bones;  what  is  the  best  way  to 
put  them  in  a  convenient  shape  to  use?  I  do 
not  care  to  reduce  them  to  a  very  flue  form, 
as  they  are  intended  for  the  permanent  im¬ 
provement  of  a  vineyard.  With  that  end  in 
view,  would  it  not  be  enough  to  break  up  the 
bones  into  pieces  the  size  of  large  beam? 

Ans.— Raw  bones  contain  some  SO  per  cent 
(one-half  weight)  of  phosphate  of  lime, also  ani¬ 
mal  organic  tissue  yielding,  in  100  pounds  of 
bone,  from  three  to  three  and-one  half  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  The  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  organic  matter, 
constitute  the  agricultural  value  of  bone,  ex¬ 
cepting  perhaps  the  small  quantities  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  soda,  etc,  present.  The  fat  which  is 
always  present  in  raw  bones,  possesses  no 
agricultural  value  whatever.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  presence  is  harmful,  as  it  tends  to 
retard  the  decomposition  of  the  bone.  Until 
the  hone  is  decomposed,  it  is  inert  and  useless 
as  plant  food.  With  the  above  facts  in  view, 
our  correspondent  needs  but  little  help  to 
auswer  his  own  questions.  Does  burning 
bones  drive  out  the  nitrogen  >.  Yes;  but  in  the 
burning  off  of  the  organic  matter  (which 
contains  the  nitrogen)  the  proportion  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  is  Increased,  so  that  in  thoroughly 
charred  bones  (boue-black)  we  Hnd  some 
70  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  iustead 
of  50  percent  present  in  raw  bones.  Charred 
bones  have  very  little  value  unless  dissolved 
by  sulphuric  or  some  other  acid,  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  carbon  present  prevents  their 
decomposition  in  the  seiL  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  sharp  edges  of  bone  black 
pieces  have  not  beeu  worn  off  after  the  boue 
had  been  buried  in  the  soil  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  boiling,  if  done  in  a  moderate  way  audiu 
open  kettles  (uot  iu  tuuks  under  steam  pres¬ 
sure)  only  removes  the  fat  and  does  no 
iujury  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  bone. 
Butin  makiug  glue  from  bone,  the uifcrogt-n  is 
removed  in  the  glue  water,  and  the  Ixmes  are 
injured  for  the  farmer.  Tl.ey  then  require 
the  addition  of  nitrogen  iu  some  form— say, 
iu  blood  or  flesh — “Peter  Cooper's  Bone”  is  a 
sample  of  tills  kind.  If  the  farmer  is  looking 
out  for  phosphate  of  lime,  and  not  for  nitrogen, 
then  such  bone  as  last  described  is  exoellent,and 
hus  the  advantage,  over  bouts  which  have  been 
very  moderately  boiled,  of  yielding  more 
readily  by  grinding.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  farmer  to  reduce  boiled  bones  by 
grinding,  or  breaking  with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Do  bones  need  to  be  ground  very  flue  for 
permaueut  effect?  No;  but  they  do  need  tine 
grinding  or  reduction  by  some  means  to  be 
profitably  effective  at  once  or  for  several 
years.  The  coarser  the  pieces  arc,  the  longer 
they  will  last,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
rootlets  of  the  plants  cannot  consume  them. 
To  use  the  coarse  bone  is  poor  economy.  It  is 
like  putting  out  money  at  eompouud  interest 
and  paying  the  interest  yourself. 

If  our  friend  fiuds  the  boues  have  uot  been 
boiled  enough  to  jield  readily  to  any  means 
of  breaking,  which  he  hus  at  hand,  then  the 
only  way  of  reducing  them  is  to  make  alter¬ 
nate  layers,  a  tew  inches  thick,  of  bone  and  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  iu  a  cask,  aud  keep  the 
mass  moist  for  several  weeks.  The  potash 
leached  from  the  wood  ashes  will  gradually 
break  down  the  boue.  To  dissolve  coarsely 
ground  or  even  tine_boue_in'sulphu>  ic‘ttA>id/J 
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a  difficult  task,  and  few  farmers  care  to  repeat  j 
the  operation.  The  action  of  acid  on  the 
bone  is  very  slow,  and  in  the  meantime  is 
likely  to  eat  up  the  cask.  In  treating  ground 
bone  for  market,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
bone  very  fine,  and  the  pile  after  treatment 
with  acid  must  remain  for  several  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fit  for  use.  Besides  this,  it  requires, 
for  successful  treatment,  that  each  portion  of 
the  bone  should  be  brought  in  contact  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  acid,  carefully 
avoiding  any  excess. 

SELECTION  OF  GRAPES. 


E.  T.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  F.— I  have  about 
700  grape-viues,  about  400  of  them  (mostly 
Isabellas  *25  years  old),  which  I  wish  to  replace 
with  some  earlier  kinds.  I  have  about  100 
each  nf  Concords  and  Delawares,  and  did 
think  of  using  these  mostly  (two  Concords  to 
one  Delaware)  until  I  saw  your  Editorial  in 
the  issue  of  January  3d,  I  have  young  vines 
of  Worden.  Wilder,  Moore’s,  Eumelan,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Salem,  Bindley,  Brighton,  Pocklington, 
Prentiss,  Lady,  Martha,  and  am  to  have  a 
Niagara  in  March,  and  if  I  should  add  to 
these  the  Wyoming  Red,  the  Massasoit  and 
Meiimaek,  and  if  I  want  two  binds  of  each, 
black,  red  and  white,  which  of  these  would 
you  advise,  or  is  there  some  better  black  than 
either? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  WILLIAMS. 

If  l  had  a  lot  of  old  vines  not  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  absolutely  worthless,  and  desired  to 
continue  grapes  on  the  same  ground,  I  think 
I  would  try  to  change  them  by  grafting ;  but 
in  many,  I  may  say  most,  cases  of  this  kind, 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  the 
vines  have  been  so  enfeebled  by  disease  or  im¬ 
poverishment  that  the  best  and  cheapest  plan 
would  be  to  root  them  out  and  plant  young, 
healthy  vines  on  newer  land.  In  the  above 
E.  T.  H.’s  own  judgment  ought  to  be  his 
guide.  The  Concords  and  Delawares  are  both 
earlier  than  the  Isabellas,  and  the  Delaware 
is  one  of  our  best  and  highest- priced  market 
grapes.  Whether  it  would  be  wisdom  on  his 
part  to  plant  it  depends  altogether  on  the 
adaptability  of  his  soil  to  grow  it  successfully, 
and  this  question,'  like  many  other?,  he  must 
auswer  for  himself  by  actual  trial.  The  few 
who  plant  it  succeed;  the  many  fail.  It  must 
be  20  years  or  thereabouts  since  ray  first 
plantiug,  and  I  now  have  but  a  siugle  vine 
that  appears  to  have  found  a  congenial  spot 
and  gives  me  encouragement  to  hope  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  those  mentioned  Moore’s  Early, 
Worden,  Brighton.  Lady  and  Massasoit  are  1 
earlier  than  the  Concord,  and  all,  except  the 
first,  are  generally  considered  of  better  J 
quality.  The  Massasoit  would  be  for  me  a 
very  desirable,  early,  red  variety  to  grow,  if 
I  could  secure  uniformly  good,  perfect  clus¬ 
ters.  The  Eumelan.  qualify  considered,  is 
one  of  the  best,  but  here  comes  in  the  question 
of  adaptability,  aud  a  study  of  our  public  ex¬ 
hibitions  shows  how  few  of  the  exhibitors 
succeed  with  it.  These  exhibitions  afford  a 
very  fair  index  of  the  value  aud  success  of 
any  variety.  Study  them.  The  Wilder  with 
me  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  black  of 
Rogers's  Hybrids,  and  has  given  me  far  better 
satisfaction  than  the  Merimack.  My  choice  of 
two  of  each  color  from  the  above  list  would 
be  as  follows:  1 


W7i  itc.  Red.  Black. 

For  eurll  (Lady.  Brighton.  Moore’s  Early, 

ness.  1  5tartha.  Massasoit.  Worden. 


For  profit  und 
general  satis¬ 
faction. 


Niagara.  Brighton.  Worden. 
-  PocK- 

jltngton.  Wilder. 


For  quality  irre- ) 

spec  live  of  sue  Prentiss.  Brighton.  Eumelan. 
ees  m  other  re-  Niagara.  Ltudley.  Wilder, 
spects. 


For  second  red  one  (or  profit,  you  will  see  I 
have  made  uo  choice,  simply  from  the  reason 
that  I  have  uot  yet  found  any  to  succeed  well 
enough  witti  me  to  justify  a  preference  for 
any  one  for  that  purpose.  1  have  uot  tried 
the  Wyoming  Red;  it  might  fill  the  place  (or 
profit,  but  the  satisfaction  in  other  respects  is 
lackiug.  If  I  could  manage  to  get  good  clus¬ 
ters  of  Agawato,  Massasoit  or  Lindley  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  the  blank.  Now, 
of  what  beuefit  is  this  experience  to  E.  T.  II.  ? 
My  next  neighbor’s  experience  may  be  such 
as  to  disagree  with  the  above  choice;  but  if  a 
1  whole  community  agreed  with  me  iu  the 
j  niaiu,  E.  T.  II ’s  soil,  situation  and  climate, 
may  be  so  different  as  to  render  the  course 
j  suggested  by  my  experience  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  to  adopt.  The  very  best  possible 
advieo  of  this  kind  may  be  very  unsafe  to 
follow,  owiug  to  want  of  adaptation,  and 
the  experience  of  others  is  of  value  ouly  by 
reasou  of  its  adaptability,  aud  as  a  hint  point¬ 
ing  in  certain  directions,  and  he  who  will 
reasou  and  deduce  from  it  the  conclusions 
best  adapted  to  bis  surroundings  will  be  the 
most  benefited  by  the  study.  One  man’s 
opinion  of  a  fruit  may  be,  and  often  is,  based 
on  its  commercial  value  alone — on  the  money 
he  can  get  out  of  it  in  the  market;  another’s, 
on  the  same  basis,  might  be  very  different 
solely  owing  to  a  different  market.  Yet 
neither  would  be  a  safe  guide  to  one  whose 
estimate  of  value  was^hased.  on  high  'flavor 


and  exquisite  quality ;  hence,  the  importance 
of  looking  well  to  the  reasons  for  which  any 
variety  is  desired.  The  person  who  grows 
fruit  for  his  own  table  use,  will  first  consult 
his  own  palate  for  quality,  and  then  the 
adaptation  of  his  soil  to  the  variety,  not  car¬ 
ing  a  fig  for  the  market;  while  the  profes¬ 
sional  market  fruit  grower,  who  can  see  no 
merit  in  a  fruit  save  the  money  it  will  bring, 
w’ho  wants  quantity  rather  than  quality,  will 
give  little  heed  to  the  opinions  of  the  discrim¬ 
inating  amateur. 

ADVICE  IN  STARTING  A  CHICKEN  FARM. 

L.  E.  B.,  MonticeUo ,  III. — I  am  going  to 
raise  chickens  next  Summer  for  a  business  or 
occupation.  Now,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
advice  as  to  the  choosing  of  breeds  and  the 
management  and  feed  of  chickens.  What  is 
the  best  breed  to  raise  to  sell  for  a  table 
chicken,  i.  e.  a  good  chicken  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  aud  one  that  will  grow  and  mature  very 
fast? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

The  best  fowls  to  raise  for  the  table  on  a 
large  scale  or  fur  the  market,  are  birds  that 
have  a  cross  of  Asiatic  blood.  Dorkings  are 
decidedly  the  best  for  family  use,  and  where 
care  can  be  given  to  dressing  them  neatly,  as 
is  done  for  the  English  market,  where  they 
are  picked  dry  and  very  carefully.  In  other 
words,  their  thin,  delicate,  white  skins  are 
easily  torn,  and  by  toughening  these,  a  cross 
with  Light  Brahma,  Langshan  or  Wyandotte 
will  make  very  fine  birds,  coming  in  much 
quicker  than  an  v  pure- bred  birds.  The  cock 
should  be  colored  or  Silver  Gray  Dorking ;  the 
hens  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  breeds  men¬ 
tioned  above.  These  make  splendid  table  birds 
that  mature  quickly.  Early  spring  chickens 
you  should  sell  iu  your  neighborhood;  I  would 
not  recommend  sending  small  spiring  chickens 
far  to  market.  The  Wyandottes  are  decidedly 
the  latest  improvement.  They  are  plump  even 
when  small,  or  at  any  age.  For  high-priced 
breeds,  they  can  be  bought  cheap  when  “off 
feather,”  and  these  are  just  as  good  for  your 
purpose.  Pure-bred  birds  do  not  mature  as 
quickly  as  crosses.  Although  the  Wyaadotte 
i3  called  now  a  pure  breed,  it  is  simply  across 
between  a  Hamburg  aud  Asiatic,  and  there¬ 
fore  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  cross  in  itself. 
The  only  advantages  gained  by  crossing  it 
with  the  Dorking  are  a  larger  breast,  a  finer 
grain  aud  more  delicately  flavored  flesh  for 
full  grown  fowls:  but  for  broilers,  pure  Wy- 
audottes  are  the  birds.  The  largest,  finest 
cross  I  ever  saw  Cor  the  table  were  Dorkings 
crossed  with  Laugshaus.  These  make  strong, 
hardy,  fine  adult  birds.  Plymouth  Rocks  have 
been  considered  good  birds,  but  in  those  par¬ 
ticulars  wliere  the  Plymouth  Rocks  excelled, 
the  Wyandottes  are  far  ahead.  All  these 
fowls  are  good  si  tears  aud  mothers.  In  regard 
to  houses,  if  you  have  to  build  them,  do  not 
build  any  houses  to  hold  more  than  75  to  100 
birds  at  most ;  fifty  is  a  better  number.  Have 
plenty  of  ventilation  near  the  top  of  the 
houses.  Have  no  sky- lights,  but  glass  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  and  east  sides  near  the 
ground.  Should  you  want  to  extend  business, 
build  another  house  for  another  flock  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet  from  the  first, 
and  so  on.  A  house  to  a  plot  of  half  au  acre 
to  one  acre  is  best.  If  fenced  off,  they  can  be 
a  little  closer.  Set  your  hens  in  quiet  places, 
aud  as  they  hatch,  remove  the  chicks  and 
mothers  as  far  as  convenient  from  the  other 
fowl?,  aud  coop  the  hens.  A  feed  of  ground 
oats  and  corn  made  into  a  stiff  dough,  is  good, 
to  be  at  times  changed  for  wheat  middlings 
and  oatmeal.  As  soou  as  the  chicks  are  able 
to  eat  it,  wheat  is  the  grain  to  feed 
them  till  they  are  able  to  swallow 
whole  corn,  which  should  then  be 
given  once  a  day;  but  always  continue  the 
ground  feed  in  the  mornings.  This  will  give 
you  early  chickens.  Of  course,  they  want 
grass  runs,  and  a  little  chopped  onions  and 
lettuce  will  be  of  service  at  auv  time.  1  have 
always  found  the  most  troublesome  time  to 
attend  to  chickens  is  at  the  time  the  hens  leave 
them.  They  will  then  often  crowd,  from  a 
number  of  coops  into  one,  when  they  miss  their 
mothers,  getting  on  top  of  each  other,  causing 
a  great  heat  and  often  sickness,  if  not  separ¬ 
ated.  To  remedy  this,  1  put  up  light,  uarrow 
sheds  with  low  perches  near  where  the  coops 
staud;  move  the  little  tbiugs  by  degrees  to 
these,  aud  at  lust  drive  them  iu  before  they 
take  to  any  more  dangerous  roostiug  place. 
Although  this  is  some  trouble,  yet  if  chickens 
are  wanted  in  quantity,  it  piays  to  give  this 
care.  _____ 

VALUE  OF  CORN  MEAL  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

J.  I.  C.,  Marietta,  Oa. — 1.  What  is  the  value 
of  the  manure  made  from  a  tou  of  corn  meal, 
raw  bone  at  $45  per  tou  being  the  basis  of 
the  estimate.  2.  What  are  its  valuable  parts, 
aud  in  what  proportion  are  they  found? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

These  questions  may  be  discussed,  but  they 
cannot  be  very  satisfactorily  auswered.  In 
the_  first  place,  manure  cannot  be  profitably 


made  from  a  ton  of  corn  meal  alone,  except 
by  putting  it  directly  into  the  ground.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  tnat  by  “manure’’  this  cor¬ 
respondent  intends  to  mean  dung  aod  urine, 
with  or  without  litter,  in  the  shape  of  stable 
manure.  Now  the  feeding  stuffs  that  go  with 
corn  meal  largely  influence  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  dung  and  uriue.  This  influ¬ 
ence  is  varied  in  a  complicated  manner  by 
the  proportions  in  which  the  feeding  stuffs 
are  fed.  Again,  the  kind,  age  and  condition 
of  the  animals  strikingly  affect  the  value  of 
the  manure  they  produce.  In  case  of  full- 
grown  animals,  at  rest  or  at  work,  but  neither 
gaining  nor  losing  flesh .  the  food  losesnothing 
of  manurial  value  in  passing  the  animal,  and 
a  ton  of  corn  meal  fed  to  such  animals  is 
worth  as  manure  just  what  it  would  be  if  used 
as  a  fertilizer  in  direct  application  to  crops, 
so  far  as  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  are  concerned.  These  elements 
may  be  somewhat  more  concentrated  and 
more  assimilable  in  the  manure  than  in  the 
meal,  but  the  differences  are  not  great. 

In  case  of  young  animals  which  are  growing, 
as  well  as  of  mature  animals  which  are  fat¬ 
tening,  giving  milk  or  nourishing  offspring, 
born  or  unborn,  affairs  are  c.ifferent.  Such 
animals  retain  certain  fertilizing  elements  of 
their  food  or  divert  them  from  the  excrement 
and  by  so  much  diminish  its  manurial  value. 
Of  the  elements  prevented  from  reaching  the 
dung  heap,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
lime,  are  the  most  abundant  and  important. 
The  amounts  of  these  elements  that  thus  fail 
to  become  manure  are  those  which  are  stored 
in  the  animal  as  bone  and  muscle  or  other 
albuminoid  tissue,  or  secreted  as  the  caseine 
and  phosphates  of  milk. 

In  case  the  animals  pass  over  all  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  elements  to  the  dung  heap,  we  see  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  amounts  of  these 
elements  contained  in  bone  and  corn  meal 
respectively,  that  a  strict  comparison  of 
values  is  only  possible  by  reference  to  a  money 
basis: 

One  ton  of  corn  meal  contains  about  30 
pounds  of  nitrogen;  7  pounds  of  potash.  1  of 
lime,  and  11  of  phosphoric  acid.  Raw  bone, 
best  quality,  coutains,  per  ton,  about  SO 
pounds  nitrogen;  2  pounds  potash ;  020  pounds 
of  lime,  and  450  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  commercial  values  of  these  ingredients, 
neglecting  lime,  are  about  10  cents  per  pound 
for  nitrogen,  and  five  cents  per  pound  for 
phosphoric  acid  in  bone:  and  IS  cents  per 
pound  for  nitrogen,  and  six  cents  for  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  corn  meal.  Potash  is  worth 
about  4j^  cents  per  pound.  At  taese 
rates,  one  ton  of  raw  bone  is  worth  #35.86,  and 
one  ton  of  corn  meal  as  fertilizer  is  worth 
$5  30,  or  if  raw  bone  is  reck,  ned  worth  #45  00 
per  ton,  corn  meal  would  be  worth  #7.97,  say 
#8  00  per  ton 

BEST  FERTILIZERS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

E.  G.  B  ,  Dimock,  Pa. — How  does  land 
plaster  affect  sti  a  wherries;  how  does  it  affect 
the  vines  and  the  fruit ;  is  it  better  to  apply  it 
alone,  or  mixed  with  ashes,  phosphate,  etc.  ? 

AnS. — Land  plaster  has  never  shown  auv 
good  results  with  us  when  used  on  strawber¬ 
ries.  Good,  unleached  wood  ashe3  and  phos¬ 
phate,  or  fine  ground  boue,  are  the  best  straw¬ 
berry  manures  we  know  of,  and  we  have  test¬ 
ed  abont  everything.  One  to  two  thousand 
pounds  of  bone,  or  phosphate,  and  50  or  100 
bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre,  would  have  an 
excellent  effect,  the  amount  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil;  but 
more  particularly  upon  the  quantity  of  ber¬ 
ries  that  are  wanted.  These  can  be  bought 
here  for  half  the  outlay  for  enough  stable  man¬ 
ure  to  produce  the  same  results.  Super  phos¬ 
phate  will  start  plant  growth  a  little  more 
quickly,  but  is  not  as  cheap  and  reliable  as  good, 
pure,  ground  bone,  which  is  more  slow  in  be¬ 
coming  available  as  plant  food;  but  its  good 
effects  always  show  themselves  the  next  sea¬ 
son  at  fruiting  time. 

WHITE  AND  YELLOW  CORN  AS  FEED. 

C,  N.  C.  L.,  Davenport,  la. — 1.  What  are 
the  relative  feeding  values  of  pure  white,  and 
pure  yellow  corn  for  fattening  purposes,  as 
ascertained  by  analysis?  2.  Which  of  the  two 
kinds  is  most  relished  by  live  stock? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

I.  I  know  of  no  special  comparison  of  white 
and  yellow  maize,  but  presume  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  so  nearly  identical  in  composition 
as  to  have  practically  the  same  feeding  value 
when  ripe  and  clean.  Flint  and  dent  corns  are 
shown  by  many  analyses  to  be  scarcely  differ¬ 
ent.  Sweet  corn  is  richer  than  common  com 
in  fat  and  albuminoids, and  “Western  corn,”  in 
bulk,  is  considerably  inferior  to  sound,  ripe, 
clean  corn,  because  of  greater  moisture  and 
perhaps  because  it  is  less  clean  and  sound.  2. 
I  am  uot  aware  that,  animals  ever  exhibit  any 
preference  for  one  kind  over  the  other. 

HOG  qU  ERIKS. 

J.  S.,  KiPiy,  Oregon. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
apparatus  for  cooking  hog  feed?  2.  What 
breed  of  hogs  will  mature  the  quickest,  and 
make  the  largest  amount  of  meat  for  the  food 
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consumed,  clover  pasture  and  roots  being  the 
general  food  with  peas  for  finishing? 

ANS.— 1.  An  ordinary  stove  kettle  is  a  very 
good  thiug;  but  we  have  used  a  tank  with 
wooden  sides,  ends  and  cover,  and  an  iron 
bottom,  placed  on  a  brick  or  stone  arch.  It  cau 
be  made  of  almost  a.ny  size,  and  cooks  the  food 
with  little  fuel.  2.  Every  breed  has  its  friends 
and  advocates,  who  think  it  a  little  better  than 
all  others;  for  our  use.  we  prefer  some  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  They  are  usually  good  grass- 
eaters.  and  will  grow  and  keep  fat  on  what 
they  pick.  We  hope  some  of  our  experiment 
stations  or  agricultural  colleges  will  settle  the 
question  by  actual  experiment. 

EXPANSION  OF  WIRE  FENCE. 

A.  S.,  W estover.  Md.— What  are  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  plain  fence  wire  per 
1000  feet  in  a  climate  varying  from  8°  to  95° 
above  zero? 

Ans. — Iron  expands  one  foot  in  1600  per  90° 
variation  in  temperature.  Plain  wire  fence 
will  contract  and  expand  so  much  as  to  be¬ 
come  useless  in  course  of  time,  because  when 
it  expands  it  stretches  permanently.  The 
best  time  to  make  a  wire  fence  is  when  the 
temperature  is  midway  between  the  extremes, 
as  about  45°  or  50°.  But  it  is  better  to  cut  tbe 
wires  aud  have  no  lengths  over  800  feet,  and 
then  to  put  a  strong  spiral  spring  at  the  end  of 
each  length,  or  a  screw  in  the  post  which  can 
be  let  out  or  drawn  up  iu  Winter  aud  Summer. 
The  twisted  and  ribbon  wires  do  not  suffer 
by  contraction,  as  the  twist  “takes”  and 
“gives”  sufficiently. 

JUMPING  SPIDERS. 

Rockport,  Ohio.— Sends  specimen  of 
a  spider  found  in  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  asks 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  or  foe. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

All  true  spiders  are  strictly  carnivorous, and 
mue  or  less  useful  to  man  by  destroying  vast 
numbers  of  injurious  or  annoyiug  insects. 
The  only  injury  some  spiders  may  possibly  in¬ 
flict  on  plants  is  by  spinning  their  webs  over 
tender  buds  or  blossoms,  thus  preventing  their 
growth,  but  this  damage  is  trifling  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  their  usefulness.  The  specimen 
sent  belongs  to  tbe  genus  Attus,  or  Jumping 
Spiders,  which  do  not  construct  a  web, 
but  catch  insects  by  cautiously  approaching 
them  and  then  suddenly  jumping  upon  their 
vi  tims.  The  specimen  is  immature  and  hence 
cannot  well  be  determined  specifically. 

CAKED  BAG  OF  A  COW. 

M.  E.  Z. ,  Newark,  Ohio,— I  have  a  Jersey 
cow  that  through  bad  treatment  of  a  caked 
bag  tbe  last  time  she  came  in,  lost  one  quarter 
of  it.  Cau  it  be  restored  when  she  comes  in 
agaiD,  and  how! 

Ans. — Much  will  depend  upon  how  badly 
the  udder  was  injured ;  if  the  structure  was 
broken  up  it  cannot  be  restored.  Watch  it 
carefully,  and  if  much  milk  is  formed,  milk 
even  before  parturition  so  as  to  prevent  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  udder,  and  if  any  cake  or 
harduess  shows  itself,  foment  with  warm 
cloths  and  apply  much  rubbing  and  kneading 
with  the  bands.  ^ 

Miscellaneous. 

W  F.  K.,  Clinton,  La. — 1.  How  many  cows 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  young  bull;  how 
many  mares  to  a  youug  stallion  and  how 
many  hens  to  a  rooster?  2.  Wbat  are  the 
dimensions  of  a  box  to  hold  a  marketable 
bushel  of  apples  and  peaches,  and  what  for 
one-third  of  a  bushel?  Should  they  be  made 
with  several  slats  to  the  sides  and  bottom,  or 
close? 

Ans. — 1,  One  cockerel  to  15  hens  is  enough. 
The  rest  of  the  question  is  too  indefinite  and 
would  take  too  much  space  to  answer.  “Young” 
means  any  age  from  one  to  five  years.  2. 
Usually  fruit  is  sold  by  heaped  measure.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  other  solid  fruits  in  barrels,  or  some 
fraction  of  a  barrel,  aud  peaches  in  crates,  or 
more  often  in  baskets.  We  gave,  on  page 
826  of  tbe  Rural  last  year,  illustrations  of  a 
suitab’e  box  for  apple  shipping.  It  holds  one- 
third  of  a  barrel,  and  is  16  inches  square  and 
7 %  inches  high.  The  ends  are  of  three-quar¬ 
ter-inch  lumber:  the  sides,  bottom  and  top  of 
half-inch,  with  a  door  to  open  in  the  cover. 
The  peach  crate  to  hold  one-third  of  a  bushel, 
should  be  inches  long,  six  inches  wide 
and  rJ){  inches  Jiigh— width  and  hight  inside 
measurement.  It  should  have  three  ends  (one 
in  the  middle)  three-quarter-inch  thick  cut 
6  x  9#  inches.  The  slats  are  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  stuff,  and  for  bottom  and 
top  should  be  five  Inches  wide,  and  for  each 
side  they  can  be  inches  wide,  using  two,  or 
2%  inches  wide,  using  three.  Larger  crates 
are  in  shape  somewhat  similar,  only  larger. 

W,  E,,  Sheboygan,  Mich.— 1.  I  have  500 
two-  horse  loads  of  turf  taken  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  bog,  w  hich  I  set  with  cranberry 
vines  last  season.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  it  80 
rod?,  and  spread  it  on  poor,  yellow,  sandy 
land  for  garden  purposes?  If  so,  would  lime, 
plaster  or  salt  improve  it,  and  how  mu-h 
should  be  used  per  acre?  2.  Would  celery  do 


well  in  black  muck  bogs,  such  as  cranberries 
grow  in,  if  well  drained,  the  muck  being  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  depth,  with  white  sand 
underneath? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  think  well  of  applying 
as  indicated,  especially  if  fairly  well-rotted. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  mixed,  as  piled, 
with  one  bushel  of  lime,  slaked  with  brine,  to 
every  thirty  of  the  turf.  Apply  50  loads  or 
more  per  acre.  2.  Such  land,  if  manured 
slightly,  makes  the  best  of  celery  ground.  It 
is  sucb  land  that  gives  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  its 
fame  for  celery  growing. 

F.  H.  D. ,  Hamilton,  Ind. — 1.  Our  land  is  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  clay  and  one  of  sand; 
with  barn-yard  manure  we  can  raise  straw 
enough  for  40  bushels  of  wheat;  but  when 
large  enough  for  over  20  it  lodges,  what  cau 
we  do  to  prevent  this?  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  peat  marshes?  They  grow  good 
corn,  but  will  not  grow  wheat. 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  recommend  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  bone  dust,  ashes  and  salt,  or  an 
alkaline  phosphate  aud  salt.  The  lodging  is 
caused  by  too  much  nitrogenous  manure,  or, 
more  properly,  by  the  absence  of  potash  and 
silica,  and  the  failure  to  produce  graiu  is 
largely  due  to  a  want  of  phosphoric  acid. 

A.  F.,  Neligh ,  Neb  — 1.  I  lately  lost  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs,  and  found  that  the  sows  ate  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  born.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  they  did  not  eat  them  alive,  but 
first  lay  on  them  and  smothered  them.  2. 
What  is  a  good  yield  of  mangels  per  acre! 

Ans. — 1,  It  i3  a  very  common  thing  for  sows 
to  eat  up  pigs  when  they  fiud  them  dead  in  the 
pens;  but  it  is  unnatural  and  unusual  for  them 
to  kill  them  and  eat  them.  They  never  do 
unless  made  ferocious  by  fright,  unnatural 
parturition  or  sickness.  It  is  likely  that  these 
pigs  were  chilled  with  the  cold  and  this  made 
them  dumpish  so  that  the  sows  lay  on  them. 
2.  Fifteen  to  thirty  roos. 

-4.  R  W.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.—l.  What 
would  nitrate  of  potash  cost  for  agricultural 
purposes?  2.  How  can  I  utilize  a  dead  horse 
for  manure? 

Ans  — 1.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  saltpeter  and 
costs  six  cents  per  pound.  You  can  buy  potash 
cheaper  in  ashes  or  in  muriate  or  sulphatt,  and 
nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  or  nitrate  of  soda, 
2.  Cut  it  up  and  compost  it  with  plenty  of 
I  stable  manure,  covering  the  pile,  if  it  smells 
bad,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gypsum  or  with  sod. 

W.  II,  W.,  Deadwood,  JJ.  T. — 1,  How  much 
sorghum  seed  is  needed  per  acre,  when  it  is  to 
be  used  for  fodder?  2.  Can  1  make  silage  of 
it  without  pitting  it,  by  merely  covering  it 
with  hay!  8.  How  much  Johnson  Grass  seed 
I  is  needed  per  acre? 

I  Ans. — 1,  Sow  a  half  bushel  in  drills  30 

inches  apart.  2.  No.  To  be  at  all  advisable, 
the  silage  must  by  some  means  be  kept  from 
becoming  too  sour,  3.  Twenty-five  pounds. 

J.  L.  S„  Broxton  Falls,  P.  Q  — What  is  the 
value,  as  manure,  of  ashes  made  by  burniug 
spent  tan  bark  * 

I  Ans. — If  tbe  tau  bark  is  oak.  the  ashes  would 

contain  about  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  potash, 
and  would  be  a  valuable  manure;  but  if  hem¬ 
lock,  the  ashes  would  contain  scarcely  a  trace 
of  potash,  and  would  scarcely  be  worth 
scattering. 

i  O.  (j  ,  York,  Mich — If  Johnson  Grass  is  so 
j  hard  to  eradicate,  as  some  maintain,  wouldn’t 
I  it  be  advisable  to  “let  it  alone,”  as  there 
I  are  so  many  forage  crops  against  which 
no  objection  can  be  made? 

Ans  — You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid 
of  Johnsou  Grass  Try  it  in  a  small  way  and 
you  can  judge  without  danger. 

J.  S.,  Woodland  Mills, Ala.  —Tbe  Rural  ad 
!  vises  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  growing 
|  wheat;  wnere  can  this  fertilizer  lie  obtained 
<  and  what  is  the  price  per  100  pounds? 

Ans  — All  dealers  in  chemical  fertilizers  sell 
it.  See  our  advertising  columns.  It  costs 
I  about  $2  75  per  100  pouuds, 

G.  A.  B  ,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. — How  old  are 
the  lambs  you  mention  in  Rural  of  March 
28,  as  selling  from  87  to  #9  each? 

Ans — The  ewes  dropped  all  Iambs  between 
December  15tb  to  March  1st.  We  hivealready 
marketed  over  100,  aud  are  now  selling  about 
14  per  week. 

H.  W.,  Pella,  Iowa. — What  is  the  best 
farmer’s  account  book,  and  where  can  it  be 
obtained  ? 

Ans  — There  are  so  many  good  ones  we  can¬ 
not  say  which  ia  best.  We  should  think  some 
of  the  publishers  would  do  well  to  advertise.  * 

II.  M.,  Pueblo,  Col, — We  have  a  slug  of  a 
yellowish  color  somewhat  fuzzy, that  eats  our 
bean  leaves  and  prevents  tbe  crop  from  tilling, 
what  will  destroy  It,  or  prevent  its  ravages? 

Ans. — Use  Buhacb  or  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
when  the  pest  first  makes  its  appearance. 

H.  F.,  Longivood,  Fla, — Is  there  any  way 
.  of  preparing  lemons  for  market,  so  that  they 
will  keep? 

Ans  — We  know  of  none,  nor  can  we  fiud 
out  by  inquiry.  Pickled  limes  and  lime 
juice  are  articles  of  commerce. 


B,  F.  D.,  Newton,  Kansas.— What  is  the 
best  grass  to  sow  iu  a  bearing  orchard? 

Ans.— If  by  this  question  is  meant  what 
grass  will  do  best.,  we  answer,  Orchard  Grass. 
If  it  is  meant  to  ask  which  is  best  for  the  or¬ 
chard,  we  answer  no  grass. 

W.Cr,  C., Mitchell. — What  can  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  plaster  for  dusting  cut  “seed”  pota¬ 
toes,  where  plaster  cannot  be  had? 

Ans  — Use  the  finest  siftings  from  coal 
ashes.  In  the  absence  of  these,  fine  road  dust 
will  answer. 

H.  L.  F.,  Cutchogue,  N.  F.— What  would 
be  the  best  top  dressing  for  strawberries, 
where  earliness  is  the  principal  object  ? 

Ans. — As  a  matter  of  guess-work,  we  should 
say  raw-bone  Hour  and  muriate  of  potash. 

G  R  ,  Grand  River,  N.  F.— Where  can  the 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry  described  in  a  late 
Rural,  be  obtained? 

Ans.— J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  New  Jersey,  is  the  introducer. 

A  D.,  North  East,  Pa  —Who  is  the  largest 
dealer  in  pop-corn  in  New  York  City  ? 

Ans. — J.  L.  Allen,  40  Cortland  St.,  is  as 
extensive  a  dealer  as  any.  Pop-corn  is  worth 
here  from  2  to  2)4  cents. 

J  S.,  Fluvanna,  N.  F— Is  it  advisable  to 
plow  quite  early  between  the  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries  that  have  become  matted? 

Ans.— We  should  prefer  to  do  this  work  in 
the  Fall. 

F.  L.  *4  ,  Enfield  Centre,  N.  II  — Is  there 
any  distinguishing  mark  on  an  egg  by  which 
to  determine  the  sex  of  the  chicken? 

Ans.— Nothing  with  any  certainty. 

J  B.  C.  Albion,  La.  —Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  Soubegan,  Doolittle  and  Tyler 
Raspberries? 

Ans  —Decidedly  there  is. 

G.  H.  F.,  Morley,  Mich.— Is  the  Russian 
Mulberry  a  good  tree  to  plant  on  a  farm  ? 

Ans.— We  should  much  prefer  any  one  of  a 
dozen  other  trees. 

H.  CL,  Norwich,  Conn. — Is  A.  C.  Hawkins, 
who  advertises  Wyandotte  eggs  for  sale,  in 
tbe  Rural,  responsible? 

Ans  —Yes. 

H.  E.,  Hector,  N,  Y.— Where  can  I  get  pure 
ground  bone? 

Ans  —From  W.  Williams,  West  Troy, N.Y. 

M.  H  S.,  Brandon,  VI.  asks  for  our  method 
of  potato  culture  in  full. 

Ans. —See  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

J.  R  ,  No  address.— Where  cau  I  get  the 
Shoe-peg  Corn? 

Ans  —  All  fertilizing  firms  sell  it. 

J.  H  ,  Kingston,  III  — Has  the  Rural  ever 
tested  the  Black  Java  poultry. 

Ans  —No. 

Alston  B.  Ester,  Williamsboro,  N.  C.,  asks 
who  in  the  South  is  a  breeder  of  Red  Polled 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cattle? 

A.  L  Bridge,  Farmer,  Tangent,  Linn  Co., 
Oregon.— Wants  Creve-couir  poultry.  Why 
don’t  those  who  have  them  for  sale  offer  them 
through  our  advertising  columns? 

D.  D.,  Enfield,  Canada. — We  do  not  know 
of  the  Egyptian  Oat.  The  Black  Tartarian  is 
a  side  oat.  The  Rural  Thoroughbred  or  Ensi¬ 


lage  Carn  will  not  ripen  in  Canada.  It  will 
give  you  lots  of  leaves  and  stalks. 

.  «*»  ■  — 

DISCUSSION. 

D.  A.  P.,  Traer,  Iowa.— In  the  Rural  of 
January  3,  the  editor  says  that,  except  for 
propagating  stocks,  he  will  never  plant  the 
Concord  Grape  aguin.  Now,  we  would  like  to 
learn  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  resolution. 
We  live  in  a  country  where  the  mercury  goes 
down  to  38  degrees  below  zero,  and  we  have 
planted  a  great  many  grapes.  The  Concord  is 
the  only  sort  that  gives  general  satisfaction, 
with  the  farmers,  who  leave  it  without  cover¬ 
ing  or  pruning.  The  following  are  some  of 
my  reasons  why  the  Concord  Grape  should  be 
planted  iu  Iowa: — 1.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
without  covering.  2.  It  will  bear  a  fair  crop, 
if  never  pruned.  3  It  is  a  nice,  large  grape 
for  market.  4.  It  is  a  fair  wine  grape.  5.  It 
does  not  mildew.  6.  It  is  early  and,  if  properly 
pruned  and  covered,  will  bear  an  abundant 
crop.  Taking  all  these  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  where  will  you  find  a  grape  that  is  Detter 
for  all  purposes?  It  is  time  there  are  sweeter 
grapes,  and  better  wine  grapes,  but  as 
Iowa  does  not  drink  wine  any  more,  we  have 
no  use  for  the  latter,  and,  considering  all 
things,  we  do  not  know  what  will  do  better 
than  the  Concord  Grape. 

Remarks. — We  shall  not  plant  the  Concord 
any  more  for  the  reason  that  there  are  other 
grapes  of  better  quality  which  are  just  as 
hardy.  Moore’s  Early  is  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  Concord,  while  the  vine  is  just  as  hardy. 
Let  our  friend  try  tbe  following — one  vine  of 
each:  Worden,  Brighton,  Lady,  Lindley,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Wilder,  Herbert,  Jefferson.Vergeunes. 

E.  W.  B.,  North  Topeka,— With  me  the 
Rural  is  “law  and  gospel”  on  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
jects,  but  once  in  a  while  little  inaccuracies 
appear  in  its  columns.  Proud  of  my  adopted 
State,  I  don't  like  to  read  in  such  a  paper 
as  the  Rural  (iu  one  of  Mary  Wager- 
Fisher's  letters)  that  our  principal  tim¬ 
ber  is  elm.  Had  she  taken  a  ride  through  one 
of  our  large  apple  orchards,  instead  of  Bis¬ 
marck  Grove,  and  then  stated  that  our  princi¬ 
pal  timber  was  apple, sbe  would  have  beeu  more 
nearly  correct.  Waluur,  ash,  oak  ifour  kinds), 
hickory  (two  kinds),  hackberry,  pecan,  maple, 
cottonwood,  box-cider,  linden,  sycamore,  wil¬ 
low,  wild  cherry,  mulberry  and  black  locust  all 
are  found.  When  the  seeds  are  planted  and 
properly  cared  for,  all  make  a  wonderfully 
rapid  growth.  I  never  saw  finer  specimens 
of  walnut  in  Ohio  or  Indiana  than  i  have 
seen  on  the  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  and  there 
are  fine  forests  of  oak  as  far  west  as  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Valley.  I  predict  that  25  years  hence 
the  eastern  half  of  Kansas  will  have  more 
timber  than  all  Ohio. 

Prof.  Knapp  says  corn  in  Kansas  is  quoted 
at  15  cents.  Perhaps  it  is  in  a  few  out-of-the- 
way  places,  but  hern  at  Topeka  aud  all  along 
our  lines  of  railway  it  sells  at  from  20  cents  to 
28  cents  per  bushel,  and  back  in  the  western 
third  of  the  State  the  local  demand  for  feed¬ 
ing  cattle  makes  a  market  at  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  bushel.  The  report  that  our  colored 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  leaviug  is  not 
correct,  A  less  number  of  colored  people 
than  of  white  have  left  Topeka  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  numbers  during  the  past 
year. 


“  Does  your  Mother  know  you're  uuir"AJ 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dairy  Farming,  by  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Agriculture  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Dowuton,  England. — We  have  often  had 
occasion  to  commend  this  work,  and  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  referring  inquirers 
for  the  best  treatise  on  dairying,  to  it.  The 
editor  is  well  known  to  Rural  readers  through 
his  very  interesting  dairy  articles,  which 
regularly  appear  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
This  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  complete 
work  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  It 
takes  up  and  treats  of  the  best  dairy  soils  and 
climates;  the  best  breeds  of  dairy  cattle;  the 
selection  and  breeding  of  the  same;  feeding 
and  treatment,  including  the  diseases  incident 
to  them  and  their  treatment  in  such  diseases. 
It  describe  the  dairy  buildings  aud  imple¬ 
ments  best  adapted  to  the  making  of  butter 
and  the  different  kinds  of  cheese.  It  treats  of 
the  best  kinds  of  pasture  plants,  and  of  hay 
aud  haymaking;  the  best  foods  and  how  to 
feet!  them.  It  fully  treats  of  dairying  in  all 
countries,  and  of  the  different  systems  in  use 
to  produce  different  styles  and  grades  of  dairy 
products.  It  also  discusses  artificial  dairy 
products  very  fully.  It  contains  nearly  700 
pages,  with  over  335  wood-cuts,  and  27  full- 
page,  colored  plates.  It  is  printed  on  fine 
paper,  strongly  bound.  Ip  vhort,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  dairy  interests,  and 
should  be  in  every  agricultural  library. 

For  sale  by  the  publishers,  Cassell  &  Co., 
596  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Price  $12, 

The  Compendium  of  Health  pertaining 
to  the  physical  life  of  man  and  those  animals 
which  serve  him.  This  is  an  original  book  on 
an  original  plan,  being  a  plain,  practical, 
common-sense  guide  on  every  subject  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  lord  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  all  liis  domestic  subjects  from  the 
horse  to  his  pet  birds.  It  is  very  plainly 
written  and  singularly  free  from  technical 
words  and  phrases,  being  evidently  designed  to 
be  intelligible  and  useful  to  the  common 
people.  It  is  so  classified  and  arranged  and 
has  such  a  full  aud  complete  index  that  one 
can  readily  turn  to  auy  subject  and  any 
branch  of  the  subject  desired.  The  chapter 
on  Emergencies  aud  Domestic  Surgery, 
aloue,  is  so  full  and  complete  that  it  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  work,  for  consultation 
in  those  cases  always  arising  when  help,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  prompt.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  nearly  1,000  pages,  about  one-half  of 
which  are  devoted  to  man,  his  structure,  care 
in  health  and  treatment  iu  disease,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  various  animals  belonging 


to  man,  including  poultry  and  other  birds- 
All  these  are  treated  in  a  single  book,  but  in 
separate  departments,  and  much  repetition 
and  needless  reading  are  avoided  by  a  copious 
system  of  cross  references.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  different  medicines 
recommended,  and  giving  very  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  formulas  and  directions  for  compounding 
them.  In  short,  it  is  a  complete  cyclopedia 
of  domestic  medical  knowledge,  and  the  per¬ 
son  possessing  and  freely  consulting  it.  need 
seldom  beat  a  loss  how  to  care  for  the  well  or 
treat  the  sick  in  bis  household  or  on  bis  farm. 
It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  fully  illustrated 
aud  substantially  bound.  Price  from  $5  75 
to  $9.00,  according  to  style  of  binding,  and  it 
is  worth  the  money.  Sold  by  the  publishers, 
the  American  Book  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  Woodason,  74  Canalport  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ills. — Illustrated  circulars,  price-lists 
and  commendations  of  the  Woodason  bellows. 
The  value  of  these  bellows  was  first  made 
known  through  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  they  were 
first  tested  at  the  Rural’s  Ex.  Grounds. 
Paris  green,  London-purple,  Bqhach,  sulphur, 
hellebore,  lime,  or  any  fine  powder  may  be 
blown  through  them  to  a  distance  of  several 
feet.  They  are  well-made  and  durable  One 
kind  of  bellows  having  a  reservoir  and  vap¬ 
orizer  is  used  for  liquids,  and  this  kind  is  sim¬ 
ply  invaluable  for  spraying  hen-houses  with 
kerosene,  or  plants  with  kerosene  emulsions, 
or  any  other  liquid  insecticides.  We  would 
not  be  without  these  bellows,  and  confidently 
commend  their  use  to  our  readers. 

Dillon  Brothers,  Normal,  Ill.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  famous  stud  of  Norman 
horses,  comprising  over  SO  stallions  and  60 
mares,  with  a  short  description  of  each.  It 
also  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Norman  horse, 
and  the  points  in  which  he  excels;  and  those 
of  our  friends  who  have  so  often  asked  us  the 
difference  between  Norman  aud  Percberon 
horses  will  here  find  the  matter  carefully  aud 
fully  discussed,  and  the  use  of  “Norman”  as 
the  name  adopted  by  this  firm  is  ably  de¬ 
fended.  The  pamphlet  also  gives  a  full  history 
of  the  horses  which  have  been  imported  by 
this  firm,  and  which  have  become  famous. 
All  Rural  readers  interested  will  be  furnished 
with  this  catalogue  on  application. 

J.  A  Evkritt  &  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa  — 
We  have  naturally  had  many  inquirers  as  to 
where  the  Green  Mountain  Potato  that  gave, 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  greatest  yield  ever 
there  produced  (at  the  rate  of  1.391^  bushels 
per  acre)  could  be  purchased.  Knowing  the 
stock  to  be  limited,  we  have  replied  (usually 
by  mail)  that  it  would  not  be  offered  forsale 
this  year.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is  offered 
in  small  quantities,  the  purchasers  to  bind 
themselves  to  certain  conditions  imposed  by 


Mr.  Everitt  as  to  its  future  sale.  The  cata¬ 
logue.  which  is  one  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  will 
explain  the  proposition  fully. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street.  N. 
Y.  —  A  catalogue  of  the  best  gladioli  and 
Spring  bulbs.  There  is  a  list  of  lit  named  va¬ 
rieties  of  glodioli  presented,  ranging  in  price 
from  10  cents  to  $1  each.  Then  there  are  mixed 
conns  for  50  cents  a  dozen.  Every  garden 
should  have  its  bed  of  this  splendid  flower. 
The  conns  of  most  varieties  increase  freely. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  the 
Fall, and  preserve  them  as  we  would  potatoes. 
Many  varieties  of  Amaryllis  are  also  present¬ 
ed,  ranging  in  price  from  10  cents  to  $9  each. 
They  have  also  the  newest  varieties  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  Cannas  aud.  finally,  a  list  of  the 
best  small  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 

Eureka  Mower  Co  .  Utica,  N.  Y.— 
Circular  of  the  Eureka  Mower,  showing  its 
construction  and  giving  the  points  wherin  it 
is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  other  machines. 
As  one  looks,  on  the  first  page,  at  a  mower 
rigged  up  with  sun  shade,  it  makes  him  feel 
that  soon  machinery  will  be  perfected  so 
that  haying  will  be  only  a  pastime  The 
circular  will  he  gladly  sent,  if  you  mention  the 
Rural. 

Proceedings  and  Discussions  of  the  8th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dutcb-Friesian  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Sec.  S.  Hoxie,  for  this  phamphlet.  and  have 
been  much  interested  in  reading  it.  and  are 
much  encouraged  with  the  hope  that  this  and 
the  Holstein  Association  will  be  eventually 
merged  into  one,  and  that,  instead  of  local  and 
misleading  names  for  these  fine  cattle,  the 
sensible  one  of  “Holland”  or  “Dutch”  will  be 
substituted. 

The  Westinghousk  Co.,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. — This  is  an  illustrated  circular  of  the 
Westinghouse  grain  and  clover  thrashing 
machines  ;  portable  and  traction  engines, 
hoi's  e-power  and  portable  saw  mills.  These 
thrashers  are  of  the  vibrator  pattern,  and 
one  is  made  as  a  combined  thrasher  and  clover 
halier,  and  so  constructed  as  to  do  both  kinds 
of  work  equally  well  There  is  much  in  this 
circular  that  will  interest  all  machine  men. 
Send  for  it,  mentioning  the  Rural. 

Hench  &  Dromgold,  York.  Pa.— Illustrat¬ 
ed  circular  of  Hench’s  improved  riding  and 
walking  cultivator,  with  double  row  corn- 
planter  and  fertilizer  attachments.  In  one 
implement  this  is  a  fallow,  or  corn  cultivator, 
or  a  corn  planter  with  a  fertilizer  sower.  In 
many  respects  it  is  different  from  other  ma¬ 
chines.  and  it  will  pay  to  obtain  a  circular  and 
examine  it. 

Challenge  Wind-mill  and  Feed  mill 
Company,  Batavia,  Ill.— Catalogue  of  their 
Challenge  Wind-mills,  showing  all  sizes,  from 


those  to  pump  water  for  a  small  number  of 
stock  to  the  monster  double-header  mills  large 
enough  to  run  a  grist  mill;  also  their  Chal¬ 
lenge  feed  mills  for  grinding  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  these  can  be  adapted  so  as  to  be 
run  bv  their  wind  mill.  A  nicely  gotten  up 
catalogue ;  sent  free  to  Rural  readers. 

The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  for  1884,  being  the  first  annual  re¬ 
port  of  this  Commission, and  containing  in  full 
the  reports  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  and  others, 
on  the  various  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
fowls  and  other  farm  stock.  It  is  a  book  of 
some  500  pages,  and  obtainable  through  the 
Member  of  Congress  from  your  District. 

A.  J.  Nellis  Co.,  Pittsburg, Pa. — Circulars 
of  the  Nellis  Electric  Spring  Harrow,  Little 
Giant  Riding  Plow,  and  other  implements. 
In  these  are  many  novel  features.  Send  for 
circulars,  mentioning  the  Rural. 

Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Dalton,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  and  small  fruits  for 
the  farm,  field  and  garden.  Prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  yields  of  certain  new  binds  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Axford  Bro.,  45th  Street,  two  blocks  west 
of  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill,— Circu¬ 
lar  of  Alford’s  Glass-hen  Exhibition  Incuba¬ 
tor.  Also  the  J  umbo  Baby  Incubator. 

F.  E.  McAllister.  29  &  31  Fulton  St.,  N. 
Y. — A  general  seed-list  with  many  flower 
and  vegetable  novelties.  A  colored  plate  of 
pansies. 

Delos  Staples,  West  Sebewa,  Iona  Co., 
Mich — Circular  of  Blaeberry  Plants,  Pekin 
Ducks,  Brown  Leghorns,  etc. 

Geo.  A.  Preston  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y. — Circular  of  Wyandottes  and  other  breeds 
of  fowls. 

R.  G.  Christ,  New  Market,  Ind. — Circular 
of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Langsban  egg3  at  low 
prices. 

A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass.— Circu¬ 
lar  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  birds 
and  eggs. 


tar  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MI  Si.  ray*  CLARK. 

A  WOMAN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BERTHA  a.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

PARt  in. 

In  order  that  the  desired  match  might  be 
above  all  suspicion  of  pre-arrangement,  the 
elder  Glendale  left  at  once  for  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  give  his  son  an  opportunity  to  ce¬ 
ment  a  possible  “love  at  first  sight”  with  an 
agreeable  tete-a-tete  when  she  appeared. 

In  his  present  mood  he  could  all  the  more 


fmpUttuute  and 


Pulverising’  Harrow, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


the  peculiar  arr^Mnn  ^“whiS S' 1°  !**»«*,  Turning  Process  of  no™.*  uanos  of  CAST  STEEL  1  OII.TEU 

Performed^,  ,he  2."n"  Vh^Th,^ cnriV" aCtiVeo^.l^  or  SuruiuT  -mri  thoro.n^.ly  i>u  lvo«-i^i.?«  tTn-1  ™ 

Harrows  utterly  fall;  works  perfectly  on  light  soli,  aud  Is  ike  only  Harrow  that  v.utn  over  the  entini  Surface  of^he  grouud  l  >  u<lapu<1  *°  bm‘rted  sod  ;uul  Lard  clay,  where  ot: 

Variety  of  Sizes,  3  to  15  feet  wide.  -  We  deliver  free  at  ten  distributing  depots  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

S.E^P  F0R  PAIVIPHLET  CONTAINING  THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  48  DIFFERENT  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Branch  Office :  v  —  .  ___ ___  _ _ _  * 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office : 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  and  Other  Essays,  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Millington,  Now  Jersey 


“The  judicious  use  of  an  im¬ 
plement  like  the  ‘Acme’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and.  Leveler,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  .Soil,  will  increase  the 
yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars 
per  acre.” 

Agents  Wanted. 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  SELLING  TOOL  ON  EARTH 


DO  IV OT  BE  DECEIVED. 


JOon’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  im¬ 
itation  or  some  inferior  tool  under  the 
assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  SATISFY 
YOl  llSELF  KY  OUDEttlMi  AN  “A(  HE» 
ON'  TRIAL.  IVe  Mill  send  a  double  yang 
"Arme”  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  tile 
United  States,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  be 
may  send  it  bmk,  we  paying  return 
freight.  Wc  don’t  ask.  pay  until  tried  on 
his  own  farm. 
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present  a  pleasing  front  to  the  heiress,  since 
the  captivation  of  her  heart  was  a  satisfying 
retaliation  upon  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
vexed  spirit. 

So  the  porter’s  announcement  of  a  visitor 
was  received  with  one  of  his  must  affable 
smiles,  which  died  as  suddenly,  when  the  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  entered,  and  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  bisdeserted  sweetheart,  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  from  the  petite  and  simple 
of  shortskirts  and  sun-bonnet,  to  the  finished 
elegance  of  city  attire. 

Ah !  so  glad  to  see  you  first,  Henry.  I  hur¬ 
ried  here  by  the  second  train,  calculating  that 
your  father  would  be  away  at  the  stock  meet¬ 
ing  just  about  the  time  I  arrived.  And  I 
don’t  suppose  you  have  said  anything  about 
me  yet?”  she  exclaimed,  taking  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  and  then  suspending  it  in  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  probable  answer. 

Here  was  a  dilemma,  and  the  heiress  might 
come  in  at  any  moment  and  she  was  not  likely 
to  fall  in  love  with  him  in  the  presence  of  an¬ 
other  woman  whose  beauty  was  likely  to  blind 
her  with  envy  and  prejudice  even  against  his 
own  prepossessing  appearance. 

Now  that  her  piquant  girlishness,  which 
only  excited  his  playful  fancy,  had  bloomed 
forth  in  the  mature  grace  and  self-possession 
of  a  society  woman,  the  lover  suddenly  realiz¬ 
ed  that  he  loved,  and  that  it  would  require 
all  the  persuasions  of  self-interest  to  deceive 
himself  as  well  as  her. 

He  had  recovered  from  bis  surprise  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  ask  guardedly,  “Suppose  that  I 
haven’t,  what  then?” 

“Then,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  let  me  take 
that  painful  alternative  with  your  father 
which  ^threatened  so  foolishly;  and  I  will 
wait  to  hear  you  announce  our  engagement. 

I  know  he  will  be  more  pleased  with  that  than 
the  lawyer  I  should  otherwise  send.” 

Anger  would  have  prompted  him  to  open 
the  door  for  the  egress  of  the  simple  country 
girl.  But  her  whole  appearance,  attitude, and 
tone,  advised  gentler  measures  as  the  easiest 
method  of  dealing  with  a  conscious  master. 
Whatever  he  did  must  be  done  quickly,  for 
her  meeting  with  the  momentarily  expected 
heiress  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 

“You  do  not  love  me.  You  never  did,  or 
your  lips  could  not  frame  such  an  insult  to  my 
honor,”  he  said  reproachfully. 

“But  a  woman  must  guard  her  own  in  time,” 
she  remonstrated  mildly,  looking  more  beau¬ 
tiful  iu  her  air  of  commanding  superiority 
subdued  by  that  embarrassment  which  follows 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  possible  in¬ 
justice.  “What  would  you  have  me  do?” 

“Ho  back  at  once  and  wait.  As  sure  as 
Spring  will  come  again  and  Summer,  so  will 
the  lover,”  he  replied  softly,  conscious  that  he 
had  gained  an  advantage,  and  was  using  it 
with  his  usual  happy,  uncompromising  art¬ 
fulness.  The  resources  of  language  were  al¬ 
ways  reaping  fortunate  events  for  him — per¬ 
haps,  he  might  get  the  heiress  and  be  the  lover 
too. 

But  the  sudden  flush  in  her  cheeks  showed 
that  she  understood  more  than  be  wished. 

“Your  promises  are  more  presumptuous 
than  definite.  Lovers  are  not  always  hus¬ 
bands,”  she  added  with  rising  indignation. 

He  knew  then  that  one  little  game — the 
dearest,  though  not  the  richest— was  up.  But 
selfishness  is  seldom  dispossessed.  Even  while 
he  contemplated,  iu  confused  regret,  the  loss  of 
this  woman's  love,  his  back-bone  was  straight¬ 
ened  with  another  prospect.  And  under 
such  consoling  circumstances,  when  one  kind 
of  game  escapes,  it  is  the  most,  natural  thing 
to  send  it  to  the  warmest  quarter  known  in 
tradition. 

This  was  just  the  place  where  Harry  Glen¬ 
dale  sent  his  beautiful  visitor  in  so  many  fine 
words.  But  the  lady  evidently  did  not  com¬ 
prehend  any  language  outside  of  her  simple 
dictionary,  when  she  persisted  in  boring  him 
with  bis  vaunted  loyalty. 

He  would  have  tested  his  knowledge  of  wom¬ 
an’s  nature,  at  which  the  average  man  stops 
— to  let  a  woman  have  her  say,  and  she  will  be 
vanquished  iu  her  own  exhaustion— and  list¬ 
ened  patiently  in  the  confidence  of  a  finally 
peaceful  riddance.  But  a  man  can’t  help  put¬ 
ting  in  those  parentheses  which  prevent  a 
wornau  from  reaching  the  exhaustive  period. 
And  Harry  Glendale’s  parentheses,  as  his  face 
assumed  more  and  more  the  inside  color  of  a 
volcano,  were  of  that  liquid  sarcasm  which 
never  fails  to  kindle. 

W hat  wonder  that  the  sparks  flew  back  to 
him!  A Dd  that,  under  the  singeing  of  well- 
merited  rebuke,  and  tbe  dread  of  f  urther  ex¬ 
posure  by  the  return  of  his  father  or  his  ex¬ 
pected  ward,  the  victimized  lover  was  in  that 
numb  state  of  despair  which  needs  but  a  little 
change — the  noise  of  footsteps,  for  instance — 
to  rouse  it  to  any  hazardous  effort  of  escape 
or  self  defense.  • 

That  change  came  The  door  opened,  and 
the  spell  bound  lover  no  Rooner  saw  his  father’s 
polite  obeisance  to  the  lady’s  stiff  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  than  be  grasped  his  hat  and  started  for 


“a  ruined  tower,”  indeed !  Thus,  our  monoton¬ 
ous  tasks  were  lightened  by  the  play  of 
fancy;  thinking  less  of  ourselves  and  our 
privations,  tbe  burdens  were  eased,  rough 
places  made  smooth.  A  blessing  for  him  who 
created  them,  as  well  as  the  one  who  made 
them  familiar  to  ns  as  household  words. 

CORA.. 


the  door,  saying  with  a  hard,  livid  stare  at  his 
former  sweetheart: 

"I  sent  you  awhile  ago  to  the  devil.  Now, 
if  you  wont  go,  I  will.” 

“I  have  been  there  this  long  while.  Please 
introduce  him,”  she  replied,  turning  to  the 
horrified  senior,  with  a  nod  at  the  junior. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  young  scape¬ 
grace,  to  insultmy  ward,  Miss  Furness?  Down 
on  your  knees !’’  thundered  the  banker, pushing 
his  son  with  a  desperate  grip  from  the  door. 

There  was  a  stupid,  helpless  stare  in  the 
younger  Glendale’s  countenance;  and  Miss 
Furness  first  broke  tbe  painful  silence  with 
still  more  painful  developments. 

“Your  sou’s  kuees  look  awkward  in  that 
position,  Mr.  Glendale,  as  I  had  opportunity 
to  observe  duriDg  his  first  experiments  before 
a  simple  country  girl,  to  whom  he  is  hopelessly 
attached  ” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  vehemently  interrupted  tbe 
culprit,  mistaking,  in  his  confused  mental 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


I  felt  quite  dull  and  miserable  after  the 
washing  yesterday.  It  seemed  as  if  my  back 
had  a  “crick”  in  it  that  wouldn’t  go  away. 
The  clothes  were  not  hard  to  wash ;  but  the 
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state, her  last  words  for  propitiatory  overtures, 
“and  you  know  I  am  telling  the  truth  now," 
he  added  with  desperate  sincerity. 

“Precisely  on  that  aecouut  allow  me  to 
draw  from  your  bank  the  funds  wThicb,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  makes  me  one  of  those 
heiresses  be  so  much  despises.  I  desire  to  oc¬ 
cupy  our  town  residence  the  coming  Winter, 
and  need  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reno¬ 
vation.  1  have  engaged  the  lawyers  Bond 
and  Muir  to  collect  all  that  is  due  me  from 
your  house.  Mr.  Glendale,  your  son  will 
probably  soon  realize  that  it  was  more  than  a 
debt  of  butter  and  eggs  he  might  have  can¬ 
celled  with  an  honorable  love.” 

With  a  pleasant  smile  the  heiress  and  coun¬ 
try  sweetheart  swept  out,  leaving  father  and 
son  staring  after  her  in  blank  dismay. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

I  once  knew  of  a  rick-rack  dress  sailing  into  a 
fair  under  false  colors, so  to  speak.  This  touches 
upon  a  subject  which  is  a  growing  evil,  and 
might  be  exposed  in  the  “Eye-Opener,”  as  it 
surely  comes  under  the  head  of  “frauds.”  We 
were  present  at  a  County  Fair  in  Vermont 
last  September,  where  the  majority  of  articles 
exhibited  in  Floral  Hall  were  merely  purchases 
made  from  distant  cities,  or  gifts  sent  from 
friends  there.  Some  of  the  needlework  was 
done  in  the  convents  in  Canada,  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  being  attached  to  the  article  as 
if  it  was  their  own  hand-work.  Is  this  right 
or  honest?  Thus  to  defeat  tbe  aim  iu  view  iu 
offering  premiums  to  encourage  home  in¬ 
dustry — to  send  abroad,  purchase  expensive 
articles  and  get  the  award  for  being  able  to 
lay  out  so  much  money?  The  award  forborne 
industry  being  thus  diverted  from  its  purpose, 
and  the  simpler  efforts  of  the  amateur  show, 
if  shown  at  all,  to  a  great  disadvantage  with 
this  skilled  labor.  Such  articles,  if  needed  to 
embellish  the  hall,  should  be  carried  in  simply 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  entered  for  the 
premiums. 

The  discussion  in  late  Rurals  on  books 
shows  how  many-sided  our  intellectual,  as  well 
as  our  boddy  wants,  are.  Grand  old  hymns 
and  poems,  voicing  the  enraptured  soul  flights 
ol  humanity,  are  to  our  hearts  what  daj  break 
and  sunrise  are  to  the  world.  The  lighter 
play  of  sunbeams  and  shadows  give  us  the 
wide  range  in  poetry,  in  works  of  fiction.it 
seems  as  if  Dickens  has  created  more  real  folks, 
home  folks  of  strong  individuality  than  other 
authors.  Never  can  we  forget  tbe  amusement 
afforded  by  a  light-hearted  member  of  a  family 
circle,  which  had  become  depressed  through 
adversity,  by  gayly  naming  each  member  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  fancied  resemblance  to  Dick¬ 
ens’s  characters,  as  she  was  familiar  with  his 
works,  a  goodly  company  she  gathered  in  our 
humble  little  room.  Mr.  F.'s  aunt,  intolerant 
of  the  childrens’  noise  and  pretty  much  every¬ 
thing  else,  “a  legacy  indeed,"  Mrs.  Hkewton, 
who  was  “all  heart,”  yet  so  heartless!  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  with  her  low  spirits,  Bma  11  Serv¬ 
ant,  our  maid  of  all  work.  Mrs.  Nicolby,  her 
sentimental  regard  for  the  neighbor  who 
“flung cucumbers  over  thegarden  wall  to  her.” 
Pickwick,  devoted  to  “chops  and  tomato 
sauce,”  so  as  to  send  orders  forward  for 
them  when  traveling.  Traddles,  with  one 
little  article  of  furniture  towards  house-keep¬ 
ing;  and  lastly,  Mieawber’s,  hope  and  despair, 
ludicrously  appearing  iu  appeals  to  friends, 


trouble  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  cold  weather 
and  iunning  in  and  out  of  doors  from  the 
steam  of  tbe  kitchen.  So  1  sat  down  quietly 
in  the  living-room,  and  looked  over  the  last 
Rural,  thinking  something  might  have  been 
written  that  would  be  useful  to  my  house¬ 
keeping.  But  Annie  L.  Jack  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  lady  writers  seem  to  fiud  things  so  easy 
and  1  just  wondered  if  they  ever  had  a  back¬ 
ache  over  the  wash-tub.  I  had  my  feet  on 
another  chair,  and  was  settled  comfortably  to 
read  when  Burt  came  in  from  the  Post  Office, 
“Hello,  sis,”  be  called  out.  I  did  not  look  up, 
for  I  do  hate  to  be  called  “sis”;  then  he  threw 
a  parcel  into  my  lap,  and  gave  me  a  wet  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  which  I  promptly  wiped  off  and 
rubbed,  while  he  laughed  at  me.  But  the 
package  was  to  “Miss  Charity  Sweetheart,” 
and  proved  to  be  a  brand-new  calendar — “A 
Household  Calendar,  by  Marion  Harland.” 
8be  must  be  Mrs.  Harland,  I  think,  to  have 
so  much  experience  and  so  many  wise  sayings. 
In  tearing  off  the  days  past,  to  get  at  this 
date  in  March,  I  came  upon  a  sentence  that 
made  me  laugh.  Right  under  “baked  omelette, 
it  read : 

“It  is  a  mercy  the  Almighty  pays  us  by  the 
day  an’  week,  instid  of  by  tbe  job.  Tbe 
world  does  seem  to  get  so  rumpled  an’  crooked 
some  Mondays  all  the  patience  an’  elbow 
grease  we  caq  muster  won’t  rub  things 
smooth.  There’s  nothing  for  it  then,  but  to 
bold  fast  to  Providence,  an’  keep  your  tem¬ 
per.” 

I  wonder  who  sent  it,  and  the  beautifully 
written  note  that  came  with  it.  Father  and 
the  boys  admired  Mrs.  Harland  ever  so  much, 
and  one  of  the  neighbor  girls  who  came  in, 
was  quite  taken  with  her  velvet  dress.  “Now, 
sis,”  says  Burt,  “you’ve  got  to  cook  whatever 
she  has  down  for  my  birthday, when  it  comes.” 
“I  hope  it  will  be  mush  and  milk,  then.”  I 
said,  “if  that  is  to  be  a  bargain.”  So  the  cal¬ 
endar  put  us  all  in  a  good  humor,  and  I  have 
hung  it  up  beside  the  window,  close  to  the 
box  of  geraniums,  and  1  do  not  think  the  un¬ 
known  giver  will  be  sorry  for  sending  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  be  comlort  as  well  as  cook¬ 
ing  in  its  daily  lesson.  Burt  insists  we  must 
have  something  for  tea  out  of  it,  so,  as  there 
is  some  cold,  boiled  rice  in  the  house.  1  will 
cook  what  is  set  down  for  Inauguration  Day: 
"Two  cups  of  cold,  boiled  rice,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  little 
flour  and  salt  to  taste,  work  all  together,  the 
eggs  last.”  Just  as  1  finish  this,  1  will  say 
they  are  cooked  iu  lard,  something  like  dough¬ 
nuts,  and  taste  quite  nice  for  a  change. 

LITTLE  ECONOMIES. 

In  caring  for  a  large  family,  how  many 
“little  leaks”  there  are  to  look  after !  It  seems 
as  though  the  housewife  must  be  always  look¬ 
ing  out  for  these,  or  else  feel  that  she  is  going 
bebind-haud  in  economy.  So  much  can  be 
saved  by  a  little  wise  forethought,  that  we  do 
not  wonder  some  people  remain  poor,  or  in  un¬ 
comfortable  circumstances  all  tbeir  lives.  In 
nature,  God  never  makes  anything  to  be  wast¬ 
ed.  Each  small  atom  is  placed  where  it  does 
the  most  good.  So  in  the  home.a  wise  economy 
puts  everything  to  its  proper  use.  Nothing  is 
thrown  out  that  can  help  to  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  meal;  no  worn, cast-off  clothing  is  left  for 


moths  to  devour,  that  could  possibly  be  made 
fit  for  some  poor  person,  or  if  too  far  gone  fur 
this  use,  made  over  into  something  pretty  or 
serviceable  iu  another  form,  such  as  rugs, 
quilts,  etc.  All  this,  of  course,  takes  time  and 
ingenuity,  but,  is  not  that  life  best  enjoyed 
which  gives  play  to  tbe  faculties  God  bestows, 

and  makes  tbe  most  of  everything? 

SIRS.  ,T,  E. EATON. 

SOCIAL  CHAT. 

Spring  sewing  1  that  is  what  has  occupied 
my  every  available  moment,  for  weeks  past, 
and  it  is  far  from  done,  for  I  have  so  many 
cares  and  duties  that  my  time  at  the  machine 
is  limited  iudeed.  I  always  love  to  get  at  the 
plain  sewing  at  this  dreary  season,  so  I  may 
have  it  out  of  the  way  before  the  pleasant 
weather  comes,  when  I  like  to  spend  a  good 
share  of  my  time  in  the  open  air. 

Yes,  I  hem  my  tablecloths,  napkins,  and 
sheets,  on  tbe  machine,  tbougb^ome  “fussy 
women”  say  they  should  always  be  done  by 
hand,  as  they  iroD  better  and  wear  longer 
done  thus.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  one  is  a  skill¬ 
ful  operator, and  fastens  off  the  ends  well,  the 
machine  does  the  work  in  the  best  manner.  I 
know  this  from  experience,  for  I  was  and  am 
a  good  band  sewer,  and  have  not  operated  the 
machine  for  over  25  years  without  learning 
something  of  it.  Then,  the  time  it  saves,  and 
the  wear  on  the  nervous  system,  for  of  all 
sewing,  over-band  perhaps  excepted, hemming 
is  t.he  most  tedious. 

In  making  under-clothes,  I  always  finish 
with  trimming  of  some  kind,  as  I  think  they 
look  neater  and  wear  better.  We  make  a 
great  deal  of  different  styled  crochet  trim¬ 
mings,  and  if  marie  of  linen  thread,  they  wear 
well,  I  lately  got  some  serpentine  braid  (not 
rick-rack)  aDd  my  eldest  daughter  crocheted 
some  lovely  trimming  of  it,  for  skirts  and 
drawers.  She  generally  does  all  the  band 
sewing, as  she  prefers  it  to  running  tbe  machine. 

Soon  house-cleaning  will  have  to  be  done, 
but  I  shall  wait  till  it  is  safe  to  work  with 
open  doors  and  windows,  for  I  do  not  fancy 
being  sick  for  tbe  sake  of  saying  that  my 
house-cleaning  was  done  before  that  of  my 
neighbors. 

So  many  good  things  came  in  the  Rural  of 
March  7 — I  do  enjoy  each  item  so!  We  had  a 
good  time  over  “Old  Maids”  in  Miss  Ray 
Clark’s  Department,  laughing  over  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  tryiDg  to  find  an  example  for 
each  different  style. 

I  got  from  a  friend  I  visited  last  Summer 
her  recipe  for  tea  biscuits.  I  thought  them  so 
good,  and  I  find  it  a  very  reliable  one,  so  I  will 
give  it  to  tbe  Rural’s  many  readers. 

TEA  BISCUIT. 

Four  cups  of  flour,  one  and-one  half  cup  of 
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You  have  no  doubt 
found  it  difficult  to 
find  a  satisfactory- 
soap.  This  is  because 
so  many  contain  free, 
fatty  matter  or  caustic 
alkali,  giving  them  a 
greasy,  acrid  or  irri¬ 
tating  character.  No 
such  experience  can 
occur  with  the  Ivory 
Soap,  its  purity 
(99  A  %  pure)  vouches 
for  that. 


Free  or  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  he 
sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  It  of  their  groeer.  II 
six  two  ceut  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 

<k  UauUiie,  Cincinnati.  please  mention  tills  paper. 
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milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  of  soda,  two 
of  cream  of-tartar,  butter  size  of  an  egg.  Sift 
a  quantity  of  flour,  then  put  four  cups  of  it 
again  into  the  sifter,  with  the  salt,  soda,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  sift  all  together,  rub  the 
butter  thoroughly  in,  add  the  milk,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  not  over  15  minutes.  Roll  them 
out  about  one-half  an  inch  thick. 

A  cup  measure  should  hold  one-half  pint. 

Now  eggs  are  getting  plenty,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  make  au  omelette:  One  dozen  eggs,  one 
cup  of  milk,  butter  size  of  a  small  egg,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Heat  the  milk  with  half 
the  butter  in  it,  beat  the  eggs  well,  adding  the 
salt  and  pepper,  beat  in  the  hot  milk.  Grease 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  your  skillet  (which 
should  be  hot)  with  the  rest  of  the  butter,  turn 
in  the  egg  mixture  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If 
rightly  done,  it  will  puff  up  nicely.  Bake  till 
solid,  then  run  a  knife  around  the  edges,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  cake  turner,  it  will  generally 
slip  out  easily,  but  if  it  is  inclined  to  stick,  I 
cover  it  with  a  clean  towel  . for  a  moment  or 
SO.  AUNT  KM. 
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SCOURING  BOARD. 


NAiLa  pieceofwood,  sizeofa  knifeblade, 
and  about  an  inch  thick,  as  in  the  engraving 
Fig.  139  to  the  scouring  board  to  rest  the  knife 


a 

on  while  scouring.  This  gives  room  for  the 
knuckles, and  obviates  the  necessity  of  laying 
out  more  strength  scouring  the  board  away, 
than  in  scouring  the  knife.  A.  c.  c. 


HELPS! 

Something  I  saw  in  a  late  Rural  about 
"keeping  bouse  without  fuss”  reminded  me  of 
what  a  stock  drover  once  said  in  my  bearing. 
"In  traveling  through  the  country,”  said  he, 
"when  looking  for  a  place  to  put  up  for  the 
night,  if  we  come  to  a  farm  house  where 
everything  is  in  good  shape;  that  is.  if  the 
door  yard  fence  is  trim  and  nice,  and  the  tools 
are  all  under  the  shed  in  their  places,  and  the 
neatness  indoors  is  of  a  corresponding  kind, 
if  we  get  leave  to  stay  there  we  hardly  dare 
draw  a  long  breath,  and  do  not  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  at  all  and  never  wish  to  ston  there  again; 
hut  if  we  get  entertainment  at  a  place  where  the 
door-yard  fence  is  made  of  rails,  and  not  half 
put  up  at  that,  and  everything  stands  around 
handy,  and  in  the  house  everything  runs  in 
the  same  wav.  we  are  generally  sure  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  to  wish  to  go  there  again.  Hos¬ 
pitality  is  not  grudgiogly  dispensed,  and  every¬ 
one  is  free  to  enjoy  himself  in  his  own  way, 
and  we  leave  such  a  place  with  regret  ”  Now 
is  there  not  something  to  be  learned  from  this* 
We  need  not  undervalue  order  and  neatness, 
but  ought  we  to  be  so  filled  with  these  virtues 
that  we  destroy  the  comfort  of  even  chance 
guests?  Why  need  we  break  our  constitutions 
in  the  almost  hopeless  endeavor  to  maintain 
a  cast  Iron  way  of  living  which  takes  away  all 
real  enjovment? 

Seeing  an  inquiry  for  "sour  sauce,”  I  think 
I  can  furnish  one  that  will  be  acceptable  for 
steamed  puddings.  A  half  pint,  or  more,  of 
vinegar,  a  few  pieces  of  lemon  cat  fine  and  a 
heaping  cap  of  sugar.  Set  all  on  the  stove 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  poiut.  Stir  flour 
into  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  thicken  the 
gravy  with  this.  Remove  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  it  seems  cooked.  If  the  vinegar  of 
which  the  sauce  is  made  is  strong,  add  half 
water  to  it. 

CORN-STARCH  CAKE. 

Whites  of  seven  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  corn  starch, 
two  cups  of  floor,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  oi>e 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  of  creatn-of- 
tartar  stirred  in  the  flour. 

LEMON  PIE. 

One  lemon,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  water, 
two  spoons  of  corn  Btareb. 

MRS.  R.  M.’S  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  two  of  eream-of-tar- 
tar  mixed  with  the  flour.  Put  sugar  in  the 
dish  tirst,  then  eggs,  then  flour  and  other 
materials.  *  Beat  all  well  together  five  min¬ 
utes.  AUNT  RACHEL. 

A  NICE  DISH  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

Take  any  meat  gravv  left  from  dinner,  add 
a  sliced  onion,  a  little  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
also  a  cup  of  hot  water;  let  all  cook  Together, 
pour  this  mixture  over  some  bread  sliced  verv 
thin;  cover  the  dish  and  let  stand  in  the  oven 
until  ready  to  be  eaten.  mus.  J.  K.  E. 


Horaford’s  Acid  lMioxpliu tc, 
Hewarn  ot  Imltntiona. 

Imitations  and  counterfeits  bsveagaiu  ap¬ 
peared.  Be  sure  that  the  word  ••  Hoksford’s" 
is  ou  the  wrapper.  None  are  genuine  without 
it. — Adv. 


Take  it 


This  Month 


during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  taint  of  scrofula  lurks  in  the 
constitutions  of  multitudes  of  men,  but 
can  be  expelled  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
.Sarsaparilla.  M.  J.  C’omvay,  337  Hicks 
st..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  Two  years 
ago  I  was  examined,  at  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  and  my  case  was 
ilcc lared  to  be  Salt  Rheum.  Large  scales 
covered  my  legs,  and  were  constantly 
dropping  off;  my  eyes,  also,  were  badly 
affected.  My  only  relief  was  in  warm  salt 
water  baths.  I  was  unable  to  remain  in  a 
warm  room,  and  could  only  sleep  under 
very  light  bed-clothes,  as  the  heat  increased 
the  burning  and  Itching.  The  use  of 


i  is  the  time  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
,  A.  F.  Willard,  Rogers’  building,  Boston. 
Mass.,  says:  “I  know  of  no  remedy  of 
equal  efficacy  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  as  a  spring  medi¬ 
cine.”  RichM  II.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.,  writes:  "It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  testify  to  the  success  which  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  iu  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  ami  other  diseases,  arising  from 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  Were  it 
necessary,  I  might  give  you  the  names  of 
fifty  individuals  who  have  been  cured  of 
long-standing  complaints,  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  IT  is  a  specific  for 
the  most  obstinate  cases.  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer's  Sar  saparilla 


saparilla  gave  me  great  relief.  The  itch¬ 
ing  abated,  and  I  continued  to  improve 
until  the  cure  was  complete.” 


is,  without  exception,  the  best  blood  puri¬ 
fier  and  prophylactic  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.” 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes.,  C.  S.  A. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


THE  NEW  CORSET: 


I  SI  I  VC 


THtjRICORA  RELIEF, 

Having  elastk 
side  sections 
adapts  Itself 
to  the  various 
posit  Inns  of  the 
nt  i  iyln  stooping 
sitting  &.  reclin¬ 
ing.  It  affords 
great  relief  and 
comfort  to  Mu 
many  who  find 
ordinary  com-rs 
oppressive.  The 
TRIGORA’  stays 

p/J-if  Joy  toning 

are  unequnted  for 
durability  &  com¬ 
fortable  gunpotM 
H  are  absolutely 

_  linhn  fe 

The  most  Siurahle,  Coni  for talde,  and  i 
Healthful  On  s't  txrt  sol  >i  for  i ts  price,  j 
Every  jiuir  worriinteil  lo 
»n  1 1  a  fi»  cl  j.m  <>r  money  returned. 


03  «. 


£4 


?1L00 

for  it 


rrioe 


Ask 


J.  G.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 
71  Leopard  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


In  ordering  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPLETE  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 

D  f  \  C  |  |W  Far  Steep  and  Flat  Roofs. 

■  »  nj  nj  1  I  •»  V*  Cheap  and  Durable. 

V^aterproof  JBuildine:  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12ih  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  forsale.  Writeforpar- 
tlcu.arsto  l’.  H.  W.4  K  K  I  M-TO  N- 

Box  624  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  Iff  ALVIN,  Lo  cell  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


UU  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 


Contains  Phosohatv  of  Lime.  Gives  Plant* 
early  st-m.  improves  quality,  increases  yield.*  Is.* 
freights  to  all  points.  Farmers’  .Memorandum 
Iil>ok*MMIt  FREE.  r>  S-’lic.sd 

'  WIG  A  PLASTER  CO.»Uiuon  bpnngs.N  Y 


Ml  STEEL  HARROWS |^fi£&£g53? 


I 


Umplcmrntsi  and  pachincnj. 


TURBINE  WIND  MILL. 

OAIiIFORNIA’8  FAVORITE, 

and  the  favorite  of  every  one  who  has  seem  or  used  ir 


\nv  man  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  and  build  a  mill  at  any  place.  Irons  sold  and  Plans  furnished  to  those  out 
side  of  Iowa.  The  Turbine  is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  SOUTH  WICK’S  TRIUMPH  FEUD  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  tTurblnei. 

A.  II.  SrtllTIIWICK,  Patentee,  Des  Moines,  loi^a 

lif~  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  scut  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Offico:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


OUR  NEW  KNIFE!  EXAMINE  II! 

Large  Made,  extra  strong  1  2  pen 
blades;  all  mode  compact; 
clean  run  ing  edges :  mini 01  n 
him  die;  wo  r  mined  blade-. 

sent  post-paid  for  £  1 .00 1  ft  for 
92. AO.  This  I-  the 
best  knife  for  the  price 
we  have  ever  shown 
here.  Gent's  tin-  3. 
blade  pen  knife,  *SI; 
2 -blade  Jack-knife 
50c.  Ladle*  2  blade* 
50c.  Hunting  knife, 
91.  Pruning  knife! 
91  •  4w-page  list  free- 
also,  “How  to  Use  a 
Razor.” 


MAHER  dfc  GROSH,  75  s  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


ROBINSON  dfc  CO.,  Richmond.  Ind.. 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


Geo.  II.  Fowl  ox*, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURE  P.  OF 


Fowler's  Hay  Carriers.  Graopllng  Forks  and.Pulleys . 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.  GEO.  H.  FOW¬ 
LER.  Taugbanuoek  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CABINET 

CREAMERY 


Is  the  latest  sod  BKST 
of  all  Creameries. w Made 
►of  lirst-class materials. 
1  Unrahl'  and  substantial. 
Cream  is  taken  from 
the  top,  free  from  sedi¬ 
ment,  nulk  tally  ss  drawn 
fr> an  bottom'd  can.  But¬ 
ter  made  by  Acme  system 
is  always  gilt  edged,  and 
.brings  mghest  prices.  A 
Jfidl  tine  of  Creamery  and 
Cheese  Factory  Supplies, 

ACME  MANUF’G  CO.  “AttSISIS?' 


HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Farmers  wanting  HayingTools.send 
for  Illustrated  Price  Lisi.it  will  pay  you. 

Big  Discount  for  Early  Order*.  ' 
EO.W. KING,  Box  901.  Marion. O. 


aarket 


It  1-tS  Tun  the 
.\o  flaaU  or 
iIehIm  in* 

*lfp*  for  aSe 
dairy  A 
fftFi  iry 

wltii  or  WT 
without 
pnl  tr. 

On*  *1  I  Vi 

J)  -"i.L.1.-  L_ 

sale  a 

ee  Pew-  V|  -,*! 
•tv.  Hr.  — 


MOSELEY  S 

CABINET 

AND  JUNIOR  l  -*.1  WITH  or  VrmiOlT  II  K 

For  families,  dairies,  factories,  tbe  Crcuui-^atherino 
System:  for  hotels,  etc.  TH K  STODDARD 


where  we  hate  tto  Aftentl-moff 
•■re.  Batter  Bove*.  Print*,  rle. 
M03ELEV  A  sTOTvpAvn  MAKmr 


_ 


Robert  C.  Reeves  is  j  and  HI  Water  St.,  agent  for 
New  York  and  vicinity. 


PROPHETS  SAY 

It  will  1*?  r.iitjv  next  su minor.  Then 
Hivuiuur  tiny.’  Oar  uiivuiur  describes 
the  only  earner  C*:  horse  returns  to 
load,  and  rtjD5  ►* tiier  way  without 
chjuijritig  anything.  Bit;  bargain  to 
W.  L»":.  '  -  -  lli»\  414. 

.Marion*  4). 


rat* 

OBOttrS  BRO 


S50.  REWARD 


will  repaid  IV. r  any  CHAIN  FAN 
•  t  same  sire  that  can  clean  and  bag 
as  ( .rain  or  Seed  in  one  dav 

as  our  Patent  MON  ARCH  Grain 
und  Seed  Se|utrstor,ui<i  Bagger, 
r  our  Improved  Wurvlimi-c  Mill 

ifh  Fqu.iiiTer  which  we  offer  cheap. 
Circulars  and  Prire  Lise  mailed  free. 


NEWARK.  MACHINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS.  O. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
Iron  boilers— le*  led,  In-ped- 
ed  nod  insured  pnvnble  to 
the  purchaser.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  Horse  Power.  .  *250.00. 

5  •'  **  800,00. 

7  “  "  375  00. 

10  “  "  5  0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGEMF’G  CO., 
43  Hark  Place,  New  York. 


BUTTER  WORKER! 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient. 

Seven  Different  Sizes. 

Also  Power  Workers 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping  Boies. 

Ac  .Send  for  circular  t^’t*  Man  led, 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  Mouth  I6«h  btreet,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TOOLS 

FOR  gardening: 

For  Hit  /.awn  and  F arm . 

Of  every  kind  and  description.  Large*'  Stork  iu 
r  S.,  and  at  Lwwrst  Prices.  Illustrated  priced 
Catalogue  FREE,  Pioneer  House  In  this  class  of 
Implements. 

Planet.  Jr  ,  Matthews’  Improved,  Uiggnn. 
uni,  Gem  Meeker,  Comstock  Gouda,  ALL 
KEPT  IN  STOCK 

J.  C  VAUGHAN, 

42  Lu  oalle  Sit.,  Chicago.  111. 
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CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  April  4,  1885. 

The  wool  markets  are  feeling  the  pressure 
to  sell,  which  naturally  precedes  the  arrival  of 
a  new  clip,  and  at  the  same  time  they  record 
little  genuine  improvement  in  the  demand. 
While  sales  at  the  principal  centers  are  large 
in  volume  they  are  low  in  price.  Holders 
End  it  impossible  to  move  their  stock,  if  they 
talk  about  an  advance  in  quotations,  so  that 
the  situation  is  clearly  in  buyers1  favor.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  fleeces  are  almost  univer¬ 
sally  weak,  except  for  fancy  grades.  Michi¬ 
gan  fleeces  are  no  better  off.  Delaine  and 
combing  are  in  more  request  and  prices  are 
steady.  California  wool  is  very  quiet,  pend¬ 
ing  the  spring  offering:  desirable  territory  is 
exhausted.  Buyers  are  beginning  to  think  of 
the  new  Texas  product,  and  find  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  held  firmly.  The  trade  in  general 
is  uneven,  because  of  the  prevailing  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  manufacturers  to  run  as  largely 
as  possible  on  orders. 

The  Boston  market  is  quiet  and  prices  are 
weak  notwithstanding  a  fair  volume  of  sales. 
Fine  delaine  and  low  and  medium  combing 
about  monopolize  the  strength  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Fine  Ohio  delaine  goes  at  about  35 
cents,  and  Michigau  delaine  and  combing  at 
32  to  34  cents.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  X  and 
XX  and  XX  and  above  remain  at  last  week’s 
quotations,  or  say  30  to  31  cents  for  the  former 
and  33  to  34  cents  for  the  latter,  with  only  the 
very  choicest  lots  at  any  higher  figures  For 
X  Michigan  28}^  to  cents  is  the  usual 
quotation.  The  majority  of  sales  are  at  about 
29  cents.  There  is  little  doing  in  unwashed 
wools,  and  desirable  selections  are  hard  to 
find.  Pulled  wool  is  in  moderate  but  irregular 
demand.  The  volume  of  business  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  has  been  larger  than  for  some  weeks 
past,  but  the  increased  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  cost  of  further  concessions  of  one  cent 
per  pound  in  some  cases— particularly  on  fine 
wools,  which  holders  are  pressing  to  sale,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  nearness  of  another  clip.  Trans¬ 
actions  foot  up  1,600,000  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  half  were  fine  washed  fleeces. 

The  conti  nued  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
butter,  combined  with  the  restricted  demand, 
still  gives  the  buyer  the  advantage.  In  the 
face  of  improved  weather  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  there  will  be  increased  activity,  as  buy¬ 
ers  believe  that  time  is  on  their  side. 

Cheese  has  been  in  buyers1  favor  all  the 
week,  and  exporters  are  acting  cautiously, 
but  a  little  more  business  has  been  done  at  the 
reduced  prices. 

Cotton  was  depressed  early  in  the  week,  and 
April  delivery  fell  to  1 1  cents  on  Monday.  The 
market  gaiued  strength  later,  and  closed  on 
Thursday  at  an  average  advauee  of  12  points 
over  Monday's  figures.  Spots  were  firm,  but 
quiet,  aud  middling  uplands  sold  at  1-15  cent 
advance. 

The  course  of  prices  for  wheat  and  for  In- 
diau  corn  has  been  downward  during  the  past 
week,  owing  chiefly  to  the  more  pacific  tone 
of  news  from  Europe,  as  it  is  announced  that 
Russia  has  yielded  to  the  demands  of  England. 
This  decline  has  been  in  the  face  of  very  gloomy 
reports  of  great  injury  to  winter  wheat, 
especially  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  de¬ 
pression  iu  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  close 
on  the  27th  ult.  to  the  2d  inst.  amounted  to 
l%c.  per  bushel  for  cash,  and  for  spot  corn 
the  drop  was  lc  per  bushel.  If  the  damage 
done  the  winter  wheat  before  and  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  has  been  exagger¬ 
ated  threefold,  the  result  will  still  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  enormity  to  materially  affect  prices. 
The  interesting  question  of  the  restriction  of 
spring  wheat  area  this  year  may  be  said  to 
await  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
damage  to  the  winter  wheat,  and  already  re¬ 
ports  are  received  from  the  Northwest  that 
farmers  who  had  contemplated  decreasing 
their  acreage  of  spring  wheat,  have  planted 
more  than  they  expected  to  in  the  belief  that 
prices  during  the  season  must  be  materially 
higher,  owing  to  reduced  production  in  the 
winter-wheat  States  and  other  causes.  Thurs¬ 
day’s  advance  was  caused  by  the  reports  of 
decreased  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
compared  with  Januaryl,andby  further  news 
of  damage  to  the  winter  wheat. 

Stocks  of  wheat  decreased  154,188  bushels 
at  New  York  last  week,  but  increased  93,314 
bushels  at  Chicago.  Visible  supplies  in  the 
United  States  decreased  105.620  bushels.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat  increased  307,000  bushels  la.>t 
week,  and  those  of  flour  decreased  30,000 
barrels. 

Indian  corn  prices  were  influenced  of  course 
by  the  decline  of  those  of  wheat,  but  some  what 
greater  weakness  was  shown,  by  reason  of 
heavier  receipts  West,  declining  exports  (304,- 
000  bushelf  last  week)  and  generally  free  offer¬ 
ings  from  holders  with  a  dull  murket  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  corn  at  New  York  increased  787,- 
821  bushels  last  week,  and  239,460  bushels  at 
Chicago,  l  he  visible  supply  shows  an  increase 
of  217,915  bushels. 

Oats  have  been  in  fair  request,  and  were 
firmly  held.  Stocks  at  New  York  last  week 
increased  197,227  bushels,  but  decreased  at 
Chicago  2,662  bushels,  while  the  visible  supply 
decreased  5,693  oushels.  These  figures  did  not 
reveal  the  opportunity  for  weakness  shown 
in  Indian  corn,  and  relatively  greater  strength 
was  exhibited,  there  being  an  advance  about 
the  middle  of  the  week  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
busheL 


Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder  2 

Maintains  Health. 

Dr.  Samvel  Jackson,  late  professor  in 
Pennsylvania  University,  says:  “While  it 
makes  a  light,  sweet,  nutritious  and  palatable 
bread,  it  restores  the  phosphates  which  had 
been  separated  from  the  flour,  aud  thus  adapts 
it  as  an  aliment  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  state  of  the  organization. — Adv. 


NO  MANURE  IN  FIVE  YEARS. 

H.  J.  Baker  <&  Bro, :  N.  F. 

Last  spring  I  bought  six  bags  of  your  Potato 
Manure,  and  used  it  alone  on  land  that  had  no 
manure  in  five  years.  I  had  a  splendid  crop, 
and  have  seen  no  better  in  this  section.  They 
are  large  and  smooth  and  did  not  rot. 

JUDSON  F.  RULAND. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  Dec.  10th,  1884.—  Adv. 


No  Safer  Remedy  can  be  had  for  coughs 
and  Colds,  or  any  trouble  of  the  Throat,  thau 
“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches Price  25  cts. 
Sold  only  in  boxes — Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Tore.  Saturday,  April  4. 181*5. 

Brkadstupks  and  PROVISIONS.—  ah  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Red  wheat  Is  Me-  higher. 
No. 3  Red  Is  unchanged.  Corn.— No  3  la  *6e.  lower: 
steamer  yellow  is  lc.  lower:  steamer  white  Is  lc, 
lower. 

Nlocr,  Ferd  and  M k Ai. .  —  Flour  Quotations:  Oily 
Mill,  SI  50-*4  61  for  West  Indie*:  winter  wheat, *:1,IXK 
4  S'  for  Inferior  shipping  to  choice  family  extras: 
Superfine,  I2.50tf3.f6  ror  Spring  wheat  aul 
3.15  for  Winter  fine  of  the  new  classification  at  #230 
($2.80  for  Spring  and  Winter;  Minnesota  Spring 
what  extras  at  *S.o>tf3  H  for  very  inferior  to  very 
Rood  shipping,  *■'!  tSa4  25  for  clear,  afidgs  50 $4  no  for 
rye  mixtures,  the  latter  for  very  choice:  Minnesota 
srra'ght  at  Jsi.sfitf  4.85  for  fair  to  very  choice  Minne¬ 
sota  patent  at  S4.fi5a5.ai.  south  r.nx  Ktoun 
4.50  for  poor  to  very  good.  $4  :Jktf5.ui  for  very  good  to 
strictly  choice  straight  extra,  SI  3u«5  50  for  fair  to 
Strictly  fancy  patent  extras.  RYB  FLOUR  a*.50tf 
4.00 for  Sup-  rflnc  State,  latter  for  fancy.  Cons  Flouu 
—Choice  white  quoted  at  fii  75 $3jn  per  bbl.  Coax 
Meal  Bramlywine  at  SvAKaH.35:  Yellow  Western  ot 
$3«9  25.  Hug  meal  ut  <1  I7*4tf  i  W*  t<  r  fine  white, 
t!  1 2!$’$ I  for  fine  yellow, Hud  for  course 

yellow.  Fkkd- Quoted  tor  40  to  50  lb*,  at  siiinl*:  (>0 
to  SO  lbs  *U3i*i7;  100  lbs,  at  *18i*?0.  Sharps  at  *>!U2I. 
Rye  feed  at  $13. 

Grain.- Wuicat.  No  2  red.  9>  in  elevator; 

No.  3  red.  8544C,  In  elevator-  do,  steamer.  s2o  ungraded 
red. SiitfMc  ungraded  white, Hie:  No.  2  Milwaukee, 
90*tc:  ungraded  Sprint,  90c.  Option  soles  were:  No. 
.5,  red  for  April,  3  343  <*894*  c.  do.  May  OO'tfDO&Hc: 
do.  June,  do,  duly,  WW  »934k<- :  do,  August, 

94@91Qe.  Rvk— State  quoted  at  74«*7.5o.  afloat; 
Canada,  78c.  bid  aud  75c,  asked.  Haot.kv.— Ungraded 
Canada  sold  at  sue.  Co  bn  —  Now  York.  No.  I,  4u3ttf 
4#ite,  In  elevator-  steamer  mixed,  4xM<$4Bc,  in  ele¬ 
vator:  No.  3,  4*a*c  Hteanirr  white,  51c  ungraded 
white,  50c:  New  York  yellow,  MtaSOfitc:  steamer  yel¬ 
low,  f«0c:  ungraded  mixed  Western,  4->4-4'<»5osrC. 
ThP  options  sale*  include:  New  York  NO.  2  Aurll.  4'Jl$ 
Go49fcjC-  do,  Tor  May.  4'.»ktt50''  do,  for  June.  SO**’* 
50l*c.  do.  for  July,  SlteMke.  Oats  -New  York  No.  1, 
white,  4()o:  No.  2.  3fi?i<r37h,e.  In  elevator:  No.  .1.  Sfiqe; 
No.  2  at  86k  *37c,  In  (‘levator:  ungraded  white  Wes¬ 
tern,  at  .H*«t4ie;  white  State,  Jnsiitc:  ungraded 
mixed,  Western  36»39Qc.  The  option  sales:  No.  2 
April.  37c:  do,  May.  37K*87Mc.  do.  Juno,  374*0$ 
Si  He. 

Beans.  -  Quotations  are:  Marrows,  #1.70-  mediums 
at  *140:  pea  at  *1,40*1.45:  red  kidney  at  *2,0j 
turtle  soup  at  *2  50  white  Kidney  at  *1.70. 

Peas. -Green  are  quoted  at  *1  25  for  new;  Southern 
blackeyed.  *3  85  per  two-bushel  bag.  Canada 
In  bond  at  76Rjc. 

provisions.  -Pori:  The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
*13.00 $13.23  for  mess:  «IS.V5«IS,75  for  family  mess; 
*H  25^15  25  for  clear  back,  ithc  latter  for  fancy),  and 
*10  504111  for  extra  prime.  Stock*  18.22s  bbls., 
against  10,. 2t  bbls.  last  month.  Dhkkh&d  Hop:.  Sale* 
at  5'/jc.  for  bacon  to  fie.  for  light  average*  and  0'*e, 
for  pig*.  Cut  Meats  2.1b«  average  pickled  bel¬ 
lies  at  6c;  City  pickled  shoulder*  al  M*  *Vg,c;  smok¬ 
ed  shoulders  pickled  hams.  smok¬ 

ed  ham*,  lokwnc.  Mipdi.es  Kc  r  long  and  short 
clear,  half  and  half,  March  delivery  at  Chicago. 
6.25  Is  quoted  .  Meek. -Extra  India  mess.  *224*23  50; 
extra  iiiessm  barrels  at  $11  S0&12'  packet  ut  *12«tl  150 
for  barrel*:  plate  beef  at  *11  4O#l250i  family  at  *13 
<a>  14.  Bkkk  Hams— Quid  at  *20.25.  LAitP-ApriI  option 
Closed  7.06c:  May  option  sales  al  7  I0j*7.1S-  June 
op'lon  sales  at  7  l»o:  July  option  sale*  ut  7 25a?  2ie. 
August  option  wild  at  7  33.  City  steam  1*  easy:  quot¬ 
ed  at  fl  9V'  He  fined  lb  quiet.  Continent  quoted.  7  35c, 
and  South  American,  7  U5c. 

Butter.—  Quotations- New  butter-creamery, Elgin 
best,  27c;  do,  Pennsylvania,  best  2S<tf27c;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  best,  26c:  do,  prime  24ut25c  do,  good  at  21to23c; 
do,  fair  ut  13<tf‘20e:  State  dairy,  half  firkin*,  tub*,  best 
at  26c.  do,  Halt  firkins,  tubs,  extra  fine,  24a. ’5c; 
do.  half  firkin*,  tubs,  good,  at  'JltfAkJ-  do.  Welsh 
tubs,  prime  at  23tfJ4oi  do  Welsh  tub*,  good,  at  2041 
22c  do,  tub*,  poor,  at  IHotAie  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  at  20c:  do.  good,  at  IGoaiHc;  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  fine  at  Utaific:  do,  fair,  at  U<$l2c:  Western 
factory,  best,  at  i7ft*'8e  do,  poor,  9v&tal0e;  rolls,  best, 
at  Uc*l6c:  do.  fair,  at  I0<ai2c.  Old  butter-  Creamery, 
State,  Fall  made,  at  I6ut?0c  no,  firkins  I6tf20c:  do, 
State  dairies,  firkin*  and  tub*.  hi-tfJOc  do,  fine 
16gi |Sc.  do.  good,  i.itfine;  do.  rulr.  lli*I2t:  State  dairy, 
firkins,  flue.  19  *AK-;  do  good.  17(<filSr;  do.  fair,  1-ttf 
16c:  do,  common,  124*180:  Western  dairy,  fair,  at  KM* 
11c-  do,  common  at  IkoilOc',  Western  factory,  fair, 
8<£9o  grease  at  5tf6c, 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
weak.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  25c;  Western 
do,  at  24i$25c;  receipt*,  850.  From  Boston — Market 
quiet.  Western  creamery  do,  28<tf29c- dairy  at  25c. 
From  Chicago.— Market  steady.  Creamery  at  26c ; 
dairy  at  23c. 

Cbkesk.— Quotations:  Fancy  ot.  12c;  choice  at  II 
GtlUdC;  good  lot*  at  StflOe  fair  lots,  7«8c:  light 
skims,  5tf8c;  skims,  l»4c*  Ohio  fiat*,  11)4*0.  for  best, 
B  altic-  for  fair  to  goad;  Pennsylvania  stuns,  &&7htC. 
for  prime,  for  good,  and  lc  ror  common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet:  quoted,  cbeddur*  at  12(tfl2)4c  receipts,  825 
boxes.  From  Boston— Market  dull,  clieddors  at  Vic. 
B'rom  Chicago  —  Market  dull;  Cheddars,  lORie;  flnu 
at  11^0 

Boos.— The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  14.1*0: 
Western,  14c:  Southern,  18*t<ai3!l4e. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  Prom  Philadelphia— 
—Market steady;  quoted  at  15*$(&HJo.:  receipts,  2,300. 
From  Baltimore— Market  firm:  quoted  at  I5h,<ai#c; 
receipts  moderate.  From  Boston  -Market  steady  ; 
quoted  at  15®10)4c.  From  Chlcugo-Market  firm; 
quoted  at  ll*4c.  From  Kansas  City  —  None  here; 
none  shipped  yesterday,  nor  will  be  to-day. 

LfVK  POULTRT  —  Chickens,  near  by,  *  B,  11@l2o‘ 
do.  Southern  aud  Western,  1 1»l2c;  fowls,  Jersey’ 
State  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  15c;  do,  Western. 
14tf  15c:  roosters,  old,  he  turkeys,  per  lb.,  lStfltic. 
for  best  and,  I2e.  for  poor:  ducks.  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Penn  *  pair,  90e*i.l2;  do,  western,  per  pair, 
75e<**l:  geese.  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
per  pair,  *1.75tf 2  2.Y  do,  Western,  per  pair  $1.50*8 
#1.75;  pigeons,  per  pair,  35»40c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fror.cn  at  M  it!?c.  for  turkeys, 
and  ll(tf!4e  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed  turkeys  ISfigi  ic: 
chicken*,  Philadelphia,  spring,  selected  broilers,  2!ic 
4830c;  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked  lGutflHe; 
do.  State  and  Western,  15<tfloc;  fowls,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  15c;  do.  Jersey,  Me,  ducks,  Jer¬ 
sey.  per  lb.  I6i®l7c:  do.  Long  Island.  I0i»i7c,  do, 
State  aud  Western,  per  lb,  154216c;  Western,  inferior, 


VM614C-  squabs.  Dhite,  per  doz  ,  $4  50®4  75;  do,  dark 
per  doz,  *3(Sl3.25. 

Gamk  —Wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair.  *1 
0*1.50:  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  *t.00ai.25- 
western  at  40060-  Mallard  at  40350c.  for  Norfolk, 
SOO-loc.for  western:  wild  plgeousat  21  50*1  62  peT  doz. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  s  15-16  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Or  II nary .  946  95*  9-74 

Good  Ordinary  .  10  8-16  10  7  16  10  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10  9-16  10  13-16  10  18-16 

Isiw  Mtddlllng .  10 li  HVg  1U$ 

Strict  Low  SUddllng .  11  1-16  11  5-16  u  5-16 

Middling  .  It  8-18  11  7-16  It  7-16 

Good  Middling .  114s  llfiC  llfis 

Strict  Good  41  Iddllng .  11  9-16  1113-16  1113-16 

Ml  .Idling  Fair _ _ _  11  15-16  12  3-16  12  3-16 

Fair .  12  9-16  12  13-16  12  13-16 

Rfalued. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  8  9-161  Low  SUddllng....  10  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9W  |  Middling .  10  11-16 

Fresh  Fruits.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double¬ 
headed  bbl.  *2.75 »8  25:  Greenings.  *333  24.  Cranber¬ 
ries— Jersey,  choice,  tier  crate.  *3.5034  :  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crate  *3‘3K.25;  Florida  oranges  at  *4.00® 
•4.5o  per  box  for  oest.  and  *2.5038  for  poor. 

Diukp  s'Rnrrs.  The  following  are  the  quotations. 

Fancy  evaDOrRled  apples. Cfip<67c:  rhotce do.S'.,<aS'^e: 
common  to  prime  do  vase  fancy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  sun  dried  sliced,  4c  :  choice  do.,  SQ'aStte  : 
choice  Virginia,  Hfii'Hsc;  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
S'(x3>4e:  Kentucky  do.lu  barrels,  i'-vA'-Ia1':  extra  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  peaches,  1|4^'3 Vie:  fancy  do.iu'-i 
ifelle  choice  do,'J(39Wc'  fancy  Georgia  sm  iinc  choice 
8U(39c:  impeded  halves,  7145*80  unpeeled  quarters 
6ti'37C:  State  plums,  Dtia-Btitv  Damsons,  Be  choice 
pitted  cherries.  KVatSc  prime  do,  l’W,|El2c:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries,  '’lie  *un-<1r1od  do.  24c:  blackberries, 
KlitfiOQo'  huckleberries  13®13V*c. 

PEANUTS.  Ruled  stendy,  with  moderate  demands, 
quoted  at  mi'a-jsie.  for  best  hand  picked,  and  3y® 
Stic, farmers’  grades. 

FERTn.tzr.RS.- Monthly  report  of  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  nre  retail  prices,  many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  arc  thus  misleading.  Quotations: 
Bonth  Carolina  Phosphate  Rock  delivered  f.  o.  b 
ears  or  boat  here  In  bags  200  lbs  50360  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  *15316  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  93  per 
cent.  13.319  per  cent,  ammonia  800  lbs.  hags,  7#»,®8c. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammoDla  25  per  cent,  am- 
moula  800  lb*,  bbls,  3 5(,®341c.  per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2c. 
8ulphato  of  Potash,  per  lb.  43  to  50  per  cent,. 

Muriate  of  Potash.  2H  per  lb.  for  SO  per  cent.,  *12.50 
per  ton.  Kalnlt,  *14315  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
*35.50333  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved,  *35®S6  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bom:  blade,  *29  per  ton.  41  a  pcs  Po¬ 
tato  manure,  *13  per  ion.  Baker  &  Bros.  Potato 
manure,  *45  per  ton;  do,  com  manure,  *45  per 
ton;  do.  Oat  manure,  *15  per  ton.  William's, 
Clark  &  Co's  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  *32  per  ton, 
do..  FIsb  and  Potash,  *35  per  ton;  do.  American 
pure  bone  nn-nl,  *38  per  ton.  Sardy’s  Acidulated 
Rock  13  to  14  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid,  *20 
to  *22.50. 


Hay  and  Straw.- Choice  lmy  95c®*l:  good  timo¬ 
thy.  90c;  medium, 80® 85c-  shipping  70®75e  clover 
mixed.  70tf73e-  clover.  80  «6,V-.  Long  rye  straw,  35® 
90c-  short  rye  straw,  66@70c:  ont  straw.  rAI-StiOc 

Hops,—  Quotations  are  as  follows:  New  il-auc,  for 
best:  12® Vic.  for  good  to  prime:  ytfl  e.  for  low 
grades:  old  at  3®13c:  Pacific  coast  at  OtSUc. 

RJCK  — Quotation*-  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  l*j -tfSQc:  good  to  prime  at  Vg, t6c: 
choice  at  6!*'is64kr:  extra  head  ut  64(,  -«6'V(o:  Rangoon 
at  4t(,'35c:  duty  paid,  and  £fi**29fc  in  bond;  Patna  at 
I'h-it-GiiC;  Java  at  5%®5$fic. 

Seeds. -Clover.  Quotations  are  as  follows:  SQc. 
for  prime  Western,  sue.  for  choice,  and  34je.  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice.  Timothy  Is  slow:  quoted  at  *1  55(5)1.65. 
Linseed  Is  nomlnul-  quoted  at  *1  Bfibi  cash. 


Sugar,— The  quotations  are: 

Out  loaf,  6V‘;  cru«bed.  8Qc:  powdered.  6®<ibje; 
grnuulated,  8  94®6  mould  "A,”  *c;  confectioner*’ 
“A.”  5^i:  standard  “A,"  5  9-16c:  olT  A.  54s®59sc:  white 
extra ’'C,”  5Mi<#5Qfo-  yellow  extra  “C,”  47<6,5J^c-  "C," 
4^®44<c:  yellow*.  m-tfl-Hc. 

Tallow.-  Prime  city  quoted  at  5%c,wltb  *2  charge 
for  packages.  m 

Vegetables. —  Quoiattous  are  for  : — Potatoes — 
Ro»c,  Maine,  per  double  headed  barrel.  *23t2.25;  Rose, 
State,  round  hoops,  «1.75  <1  37:  do  flat  hoops,  *1  62® 
1  75;  do,  per  130  it-,  *1  65a. I  75-.  Burbank,  State,  round 
hoop*,  *1  62  -»*l  75  P  bbl:  do  fiat  hoops, *1  *2:  do.  DO 
*1  hO«l  62;  Pecrlexx,  State,  v  Istl  a,  $1.&0  Mug- 
nuru  Bonum,  Scotch  per  r. a  k,  *1  75  Champion  do, 
*t  50.  Bermuda  *  ubl,  *3  *5  50.  Rweet  potatoes  ktln- 
dricd,  *4ia$5.  Asparagus  —  Ch’u,  per  bunch,  *1. 
Beets  Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  50*2  74-  do,  Florida, 
(2  75tf 3.  Cabbages  Klorlds,  per  hhl.  *2  75®: I  24-  old, 
per  100,  al  *5®, s.  Egg  plant— Florida,  per  bbl.  *6® 
H.  Green  Pea*  Florida,  per  crate.  *3®*4.  Kale — 
Norfolk.  Scotch. %i  bbl,  *3.25®*3.50.  Onions— Bermuda, 
per  crate.  *3:  yellow, do,  *4«**5  per  bbl:  rod.  hulk, 
per  bbl,  *4.50 $9.50  Radlshea— Norfolk,  per  100  bun¬ 
ches,  »2®2  50.  Spinach  Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $6®8. 
Siring  beans— Florida,  per  crutc,  *S®4.  Squash— 
Florida,  per  crate,  *1  S0®2;  Hubbard,  per  bbl, 
$!  O0&1.25-.  Marrow,  per  bbl,  50etfT,5c.  Turnips 
Russia.  Cnuudu,  per  bbl.  at  S6ti®$i:  Russia,  Long 
Island,  per  bbl,  *I®1  25  Tomatoes  Florida  choice, 
per  bushel  crate,  at  *t®*2  5U.  Bermuda,  per  box,  at 
2lc®50c. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

UmTABldHIIKU  18H5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  P4RK  PLACE,  N.  V. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp  ng cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


Hussey's  New  Steel  Coulter  Harrow. 

Th<»  Toil  u,  Alao  solo  maker  of  Iluasey's 

of  .prtnr  i.mp.pe-1  Steel  A  “  Hard  Metal "  I’lov/i. 

aharp,  v«r,  II, til,  I  \Cen(eiilii*l  Ilnrae  Hoe,  Ac. 

nron,. durable.  »nSo1i«»|>. |  \  Addreat,  T.  H  I1USSKY, 

N.  Berwick,  Me. 


Send  for  illus- 
——  trateil  Catalogue  ami  price,,  free- 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

FERTILIZERS. 


SEEDS. 


The  largest,  and  best  assornnent,  of  the  above,  of 
the  standard,  ns  also  of  the  mobt  recently  Improved 
styles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

It.  il.  A  LliEN  POM  PA  NY, 

P.  o.  Box  876.  189  A  1111  Water  Hueet. 

New  York  City. 

Send  for  our  now  Heed  Catalogue  now  ready. 


CHALXiENCm  WIND  MILD. 

tOvor  10,000  In  act  ual  use.  Victorious 

_ at  all  ralrs.  Found  in  every  estate 

w  mid  Territory  of  the  U.  8.  It  Is  a 
~t7V7°.'  t  section  wheel  lias  been  made  by  us 
mAl-  J  for  ten  years:  In  nl  that  time  not 
once  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking  a  record  uoother  mUlcan 
show.  Wo  leave  It  to  the  uubUe  to 
determine  their  merits.  Mills  sent  on 
30  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters, &e.,  &c. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO..  Batavla,  Ill 


BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  51nnufactnrers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  tnanufai- luring 

BUTTER  »NU  CIIEESR 
most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  Also  Generul  Agents  for 

CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separation  of  crcatn  from  milk. 

New  developments  eonstnntly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Fodder  or  Silage.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


WHITMAN’S 

l  MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
small  grata,  lor  feed  or  family  meal 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
one-third  more  with  same  power 
Llc,n  any  oiuer. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
Horse  Powers.  Corn  Stumors.  Food 
Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 

UTMAN  AGRICULTURAL  C0„  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


CIDER. 


Cider  and  .Telly  Makers 

Should  send  for  our  Now  Catalogue  of 

Presses,  Graters,  Evaporators,  etc. 

Mailed  free. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 

‘'vrncuse,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City  Office.  219  FULTON  ST. 


Novelty  Bone  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Buiie  Wur’8.  Wem  Troy.  N.  Estab¬ 
lished  In  1560.  This  Is  a  Pure  U-->ue  Phosphate, 
making  It  u  complete  Btandurd  Manure.  Send  for 
prices  and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Oemicafo 

FOR 


Home  Mixinc 

Flue  Ground  Bone,  Dissolved  Bone.  Dissolved  Bone 
Black,  Muriate  of  Pota*h,  Sulphate  of  Potash.  Kalnlt, 
Fruglt,  Sulphate  Ammonia,  Nitrate  Soda,  Dried  Blood 
Write  for  quotations,  stating  kinds  and  quantity 
desired.  Address 

BOWKtR  FERTILIZER  GO., 

43  Chatham  8t.,  Iinston. 

47  Beaver  St-  No  York. 


s 


PER FECT" STYLOGRAPH  1C  PE 


■Piffrccr 


C-L  DOWNES  &.C9,32£LB,WAY.  N  Y 


DAKOTA  RED 

SEED  POTATOES. 

GROWN  FOR  TWO  YEARS  FROM  SELECT  STOCK, 
l  arge  ylelder;  girod  keeper;  fine  flavor.  Yielding 
2,558  pounds  from  one  pound, 
liT  Send  for  wholesale  price. 

W.  L.  EASTMAN, 

OVID,  Seneca,  Co..  N.  Y 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of  , 

THE  RURAL  NSW  -YORKER* 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  reepeetfallu  Informed  that  ang  vorrespondence 
u>ilh  a  view  to  obtaining  dijtl’erent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line...  .80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  mOte.wPhin  one  year 

from  dut<  of  first  iu*er'loii.  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yrurl.v  or-icrs  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . . .  . 25  *' 

Preferred  postdocs  ... .25  per  cent,  extra. 

Rending  Notices,  ending  with  “Ailv,"  per 
line,  minion  loaded . . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

Six  months .  110 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  jst  puld .  $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

FraQf.-o  . .  8,04  ( 1614  f r. ) 

French  Colonics .  . . .  4.03(29*4  fr.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ . _ 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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ILHAMS,  CLARK  &  CO’S 

FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED  FROM  THE 


Of  the  Cattle  Slaughtered  for  New  York 


GENERAL 

AND 

SPECIAL 


SEMI  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


S  MALI'S 


ik.Kt.KV  KKll,  fOLA.Mm  III.Va, 
Ih^t.r  UhlW,  Utrk.hin-  A  York- 
'l.rrr  I'lg*.  SvMthitiiwa,  (, it. wold 
mil  Olftird  Down  Slirrpiind  Limb* 
inll.T  Shr|>krr.l  Ikf,  »ad 
Kanry  I'uultr;.  Send  >ur  t»t*l«*n. 
VI  .A  I  LKK  111  Kl'KK  *  CO-PhHA.1'* 


C.  S  COOPER, 

8CIIRA  V1  lOMillRGll,  X.  ,T 

Breeder  of  Wyandotte,  L.  Brah¬ 
ma  and  Plymoath  Hock. 

Egg*,  82  00  for  IS,  fS  for  2G,  except  Pen  1  of  eacl 
variety,  which  are  $&u0  per  Ur  $9  uT  for  2t-  eggs. 


i;k«okim:h  pki/.k  swim. 

Chewier  W  hi  to* N.iJ.W  .It.),  Poland- 
I  III ii ua.  kilt!  I lu ported  UcrUiihtrca, 
l’tijf.wlkkcra.  Bust  :ir»lns.  Podlrroo 
nith  erirv  kiumiil.  Strong,  healthy 
■tool.  only.  Purity  gnnrautcciL 
Wentl  iiuip  for  UluKtrated  Cnialoeuo. 
,  Bondar,  Bvxdit.  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENIN'!. ! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  1 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lu  u»e.  lUu*lrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur- 
»*i  bv  BROOKS*PARSONTS.Art.ii*on,  Steuben  Co.  V.Y 


F  r'  C  of  I  ly mouth  Roek  fowl*  now  ready 

*"■  **  Sent  safely  by  express.  From  Pro- 

mlum  birds.  All  kluds  of  Strawberry  and  Raspberrv 
Plants,  'I rape  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  !l.  Cute.  Harinuus,  Md. 


7,000  PLVnni  TH  ROCK 

Egg.  shipped  for  sltilng  In  three 
years,  fsi  per  13:  $3  per  30:  $5  per 

1 3.  SEED  corn,  oats  and  wheat. 

Thy  Mb  Owes, 

R.  U,  CRIST 

NEW  MARKET, 

INDIANA. 


INCUBATOR 

i)  ‘BcJ  will  hatch  eggs  better  than 
_ a  hen.  Simple  1  compact! 

SE^SSulBBl^Wttfe  8oIe  Agents  and  Nlanuf’rs 
East  of  the  Rooky  Mountains, 

HENDERSON  Ci  'Itll  TEN HOUOI  GH, 
M’frs  &  Jobbers  of  House  furnishing  Goods,  Japan, 
ned  A  Hotel  Ware,  270  &  272  Pearl  St.,  N.Y.City.  Said 
•ump  at  esca  (or  Illustrated  Circular  giving  full  particulars. 


Till.  SKiv  kritolr  l>  kppmjlatml 
mill  approved  l.y  all  progresslus  K»r- 
luer.  iunl  Stock  lul.f r«,  The  ulf 
■  uck*  is  food  ulouly,  in  »  perfttUy 
Natural  tray,  thriving  a.  well  as  when 
fed  OU  Iw  own  mother.  Cireulma 
Free.  SMALL  A  MATTHKWS, 
*18.  Market  8t*.  Beetoe,  Make. 


Agent,  rl  VVaaled, 


rt  A  I  T  ONONDAGA  V.  V. 

V  ^  8™  I  ■  Dnli'jr  uni]  Table  hull. 

■V  The  Purest,  Strongest,  Best  and  cltenpeM  Salt 
W  ,n'ide  W nrninted  as  purca*  any.  Trliim- 

A  pliant  Ryert where.  A’  HtiiTnlo  in  the  State 
test  or ’6?:  at  the  'rw  York  Butrer  and  heese 

LExchnngu  test,  ‘Tfi;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair.  ’33,  inking  nil  the  lending 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  bin  one,  tying  Its 
rival  on  that,  over  four  rorelgn  competitors 
1  bole  manufacturers  the  Americnn  Dairy 
Salt  to  ,  L.  Address 

J.  W.  K  A HK  lilt,  Seo’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
{ESTABDISHBD  18SO.) 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

215  l’earl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

complete'mandres. 

Prepared  speclully  for  each  crop,  furnish  lust  the 
plant  food  the  crop  requires,  and  used  upon  the  same 
land  for  several  years;  produced  Immense  crops  each 
year. 

A  A  A  nun  on  la  led  mii  tiernlt  osph  n«o,  a  splendid 
high  grade  article,  made  from  bone.  Price  $3i.50  per 
ton. 

Pelican  Bone  Fertilizer,  a  thoroughly  reliable 
article,  tnnde  from  bone,  but  not  »o  high  test  as  the 
“A  \  Ammonia! ed . "  Price  $;c*.  yi. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  strict  Purity. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  ''Fuels  for  Farmers." 


Z 

<< 
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SS 

A? 
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For  nnatl/  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  ns  the  best 
In  the  market.  Based  up..o  no  va.u*,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  tad  an  ex|ierimentAl  te  ti lizer  o(  variable  compo¬ 
sition  anil  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  ot  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  1 1  Contains  all  the  e  emeats  of  punt  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  form*,  derived  freon  ihe  b-»l  materials,  and 
combined  in  prop.'thon*  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  far  general  use  on  all  crop*,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

talley  Fertilizer  Co.,  IKteH:  , 

1  PREPARED 


FERTILIZING  SAIT. 


Ground  fine  and  mixed  by  Machinery  with 
Lime,  Potn*h,  Wood  Ashes,  Oxide  of  Iron, 
Magnesia,  Gypsum  nud  grease. 

A*1  munurlug  ijunUtlcs,  which  you  do  uot  get  in  uny 
other  kind  of  Suit.  Shipped  lu  bulk  and  sack*  In  car 
loads  of  1 2  to  an  tons.  FA  it  ME  US,  club  together  and 
I'1,'.  h'“'1.  “I  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  my  pa 
per  .alt  Sayings."  Prices  and  sample*  by  mall. 

•>'!  I  >.  I  IH'„.  Buy  I  » 4 v ,  Mich. 

Uow  $75.(10  each  Cow,  utid  1 15.00  to  *30  IX)  more,  on 
tin«M  each  Horse  annual  Iv  besides  how  ull  dl- 
10  5UHI.U0  senses  arc  treated,  Is  shown  In  Hlrncr’s 

are  inuilo  ....  Pulr/  aD<l  Doctor  Book.  By  mall  for  8 
are  rnatle  on  2C,  stamps.  C.  G.  Hlrnor,  Allentown,  Pa. 


MTM’mMMM  U1P. 

IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 

An  Oily,  Non-polnonoua  Fluid. 

WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICK* 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals, 

A  Sure  Curb  for  Scab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  IN  cold  water,  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  eertUlcares. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  elrcu 
lars  to 

morris,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturer*, 

Doncaster,  England;  and  173  North  10th 
Wt.,  Urooklm.  K.  D„  N  V  P.O.BoxS. 


|NCDBAT0RS!!1S«? 

for  flp#cn>livt  cinculkffi  4nd  rcBtiitic»nn/», 

JOSEPH  1.11ATE3  A  CO.,  WEYMOLTU,  maw, 

M  KADQUAKTEIIS  F  K 

The  ".**ihu  da  r  d  "  t«  nl  van  iz ,  d  Wire  N  el  1 1  n  g  * 

Fl!,h  ft  l®Trai,,iDr 

Pond*,  ic-if  MB1  ..  .  Lkirti 


Trniuiu* 

Lawn 


A viarie*,  Frncing. 

trap  a  Mark 

The  •‘Hue  «•**"  llmelier.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market,  flow  to  raise  Poultry,  Plzeons, Birds, 
Dogs.  &o  .  and  make  It  proiliable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  <4e  Poultry  and  Dog  flxtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kind*.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  81  pp..  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

.  imOt’HNEK  A-  EVANS, 

M’f’r’s  and  Importers,  122  West  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

POULTRY  1ETTIJIE! 

CHEAP,  AT 

Wm.  Gabble  Excels’r  Wire  Mf?  Go. 

43  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 

CIRCULAR  and  PRICE  LIST  on  application. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  li  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  It*  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrit 
lous  of  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  tbe  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  ‘Ubstancc: 

The  effect*  or  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Me ai.,  may  lie  briefly  summed  up  us  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  course  fodder  tuey  ac¬ 
quire  a  vuluo  as  food  not  attainable  In  uuy  other  way. 

2.  They  mid  it  great  value  to  Ihe  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  flesh  ami  fat  rapidly. 

1.  They  promote  u  healthy  activity  in  all  the  orznns, 
5.  They  Increase  i ho  fertility  of  tUe  soil  by  enrich 
lug  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them.  ' 
ti.  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  orgaus  Iti  a 
healtny  condition  Linseed  Meal  bus  been  frequently 
used  tu  Hog  Cholorn,  ami  ha*  never  fulled  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  la  almost  needless  to  say,  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  or  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  lu  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  ill  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profllublv  be  Linseed 
Mkal. 

J*r Please  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices  Order*  will  be  promptly  filled  by  auy  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  l.insecd  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Toledo  I  hiMce.l  Oil  t  o..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit  Michigan. 

1.  P.  Evans  Ac  Co.,  Iiitliauapolis,  tnd, 
!*t.  Paul  I  Inneed  4»<1  Co  .  Si.  Paul-  dtinu, 
Clueluuatl  Llnaeed  Oll  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Lrnvenvvoi  ill,  Kan. 

A  ox  struct,  AS  FOLLOWS. 

T.  K.  F.  RANUOI.ru  A  CO.  196  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  K.  SOPKR  A  CO.,  No.  2  and  3  India  St.,  Boston, 

J.  CUSHING  A  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KING,  Norristown,  Penn. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


/Mean  what  I  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


rt  will  put  your  hog.*  In  line  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

It  ta  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  bog  when  smut  noisoned 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs.  poisoned. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

«3Kr  'L'vil1  arreat  disease  in  every  Instance. 

t08,*L,cct,,<n* S\  1  .whether  diseased  or  not)  will  «ain 
are  *aihi»ill«  one.  0  lh<:  pounii8  °r  *,ork  while  others 

(None  genuine  ndtAmit  thU  Trade  Mark.)  THE  R  E  MEDYHAS  DONE. 

I  los t& eig h t  hf u n d red S rm?! 'vv 1  ar^  caP  wctnnmend  it  a5  c’boi^s 

I  began  feemn^  the  of  lKlt?3>«!t  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head 

first  fay  friblidfn^the'H^RemeVyY  Cve  i  a‘  the  KtS  °f  ,tWOf  or.  a  "a-V’  and  from  The 

along,  and  it  has  only  eostf'ne  «T  «i  and  I  a  ,*°«r’'.in  e-v  have  improved  right 

Drill i  nr  «r  77 «.» i  i„-«ana.1  ILm  sLjre  u  ha.*  saved  me  from  f«oo  to  tinna  fra  NIC  lef 

BS!SI 

re"r  -  •*-  « sassSa^SB 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  T-nd» 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

aoo  HBAD  OUT  HA.IV3D 

Largest  and  Every  Animal 

Choicest  Herd  j Selected  by 
in  this  I tyfCAr  a  Member  of  the 


Country. 


Firm  in  Person. 


In  l8«itoiir}enfirH1herdCer<JSi1tMflP  ln  thls  herd  average  11,212  lhs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  114  years 
vear  olds  avertute.no«?  Pk.  J lb9-  15  ounces.  In  1882  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three 
ISUOOeni'h  averazlne'l^susHha^  r Aprt*  ’•  teD  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  14,000  tc. 
Ibi  1  l“  ouftC^  ^v«n  'h!?l 8^VhOU5Cfn-  ?or,  -v^ar  en'1'nK  June,  five  mature  cow*  averaged  li,62 
aged1  i  i^ouneesT^”  °f  th<?  ^etherl,*ui1  Family,  five  of  them  J  years  old  and  two  3  years  old,  aver 

•v,r„eJ  „  lu,. « b“  ,b™  r,*rs  o,d 

SMITHS,  POWELL  dc  LAMB,  Lakekeside  Sstock  Farm.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


OC  YEARS  IN  THE 

ZD  POULTRY  YARD. 

16th  Edition.  108  Pages,  explain¬ 
ing  ihe  enriie  hnsiuess.  Gives 
symptoms  and  best  remedies  for 
all  diseases.  A  5<Vpaee  Illustrated 
Catalogue-  All  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

A.  M.  LANG. 

Cove  Dale.  Lewis  Co.  Ky. 


'TeZkS*-  ECHO  121  "  ■  ' 

tvts  uwai  tvema  wa  antic 

18.1204  lb9.  from  March  2i1. 1SW,  to  March  20. 18*13. 
23,ns4  lb*.  .,  May  23, 1338,  to  May  28,1384. 
Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  In 
which  will  be  found  representative-  ot  nearly  all  the 
noted  f  am  tiles  m  this  counlry,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
been  mude  by  members  of  Mils  herd.  Prince  if 
Wayne  3d  the  great  butter  bull,  and  ronstantyn 
2040,  sire  Coustantyn  157  N.  H.  B..  dam  Betje  a43  N.  H. 
B.,record  86  lbs.  i  s  fa  add  am  Oude  Betje  .record  89 
IDs.),  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  lltb.  F.C.  HTttVENS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE. 

The  Geary  Bros.  Coy., 

Of  Keilor  Lodge  Stock  Farm,  Bothwell,  Can¬ 
ada.  and  GEAFr  BROS.,  of  " Bli  Bro'' 
Stock  Fann,  London.  Canada, 

WILL  or FER  AT 

DEXTER  PARS,  CHICAGO 

On  TUESDAY,  APRIL  21,  1885, 

•40  Aberdeen  Augua  Young  Hull,  anu  ,22  Fe 

males,  aniorm^t  which  will  round  choice  repre 
sou  l  at  Ives  of  the  Krlca,  Prln.  ess,  Pride,  Ladv  Ida, 
aud  other  noted  families.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
females  will  hive  calve*  at  foot. 

Iwn  car  lojjj  of  tirade  Aberdeen  Angus 
N  earling  HuIIh  for  Sale.  “ 

Catalogues  ready  March  25.  Apply  to 

The  tieary  Bros.  Coy., 

_  Bothwell  Cnnnda. 

Or  GEARY  BROs*.,  London,  Canada. 


riJfJO  from  careful  y-mated  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
b  U  U  0  Light  Brahmas,  $2  per  13-  3  .  per  3H.  Money- 
Order  Office,  Owatonna.  1*.  O.  Kl'F.N, 

Merton,  Steele  Co..  Minn. 

~^g2Q  OGLbs^Wg^  “ 

JES  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

C’jCHESTER  HOCSff^^ 

bend  for  description  of  this  ^  \\rijdj 
NM|  famous  breed.  .Also  Fowls.  'tBFS& 

B. SILVER, Cleveland,  6.35^" 

BGGs*-— OHAS.  HARRIS,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Breeder 
of  Choicest  Wyandottes  In  America  and  other  choice 
varieties,  and  Registered  He.  ksbire  Pig*.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free. 


I.ANGSH  A  N>».  from  good  Stock,  crossed  with 
recent  .Isas,  importations,  kggs,  il  5..  p«  r  is. 

U.CLAKh  UoiM  Newburgh.  N.  A*. 

AVA'ANDOTTE  EGG"*  —  From  two  pens  of 
Finest  Premium  Stock,  headed  by  Karl  and  Truxton, 
at  ♦}.<•>  p.  r  IS;  1  Dui  per  f.l.  Eggs  from  1"  other  pens 
of  good,  pure  breeding  birds,  carefully  selected  and 
mated  for  best  possible  results,  at  *:!-«'  per  13-  *5.1)0 
per  26.  Kggs  from  one  fine  pen  earh  of  Langshans, 
Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  aud  Rose  aud 
Single  Comb  Brawn  Leghorns,  at  t'J.iii  per  .3. 

GEO.  A.  HtE'TuN  A  CO  , 

Biuihuimon.  > .  Y. 

PURE  BROWN  LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

The  best  and  most  ptofltable  variety  of  alt  Eggs 
from  first  class  stock,  *l  per  scitlug 

K.  C  HAGEMAN.  irescent  Poultry  A’ards, 

Ridgewood,  L.  1. 


MURRAY  HILL  FARM  -  CLEVELAND 
HAY  tOAClilNG  *»Tl  D.  -  FOR  S4LE:  Two 
young  Imported  Sea  Bay  S  rA  (  LIONS:  nrl.-es  less  than 
they  can  now  be  bought  for  in  Eug’and  Also,  a  few 
choice  Imlf-blood  horse  not  -  um  llllies.  For  full  de¬ 
scription,  calal  gue  an  1  prices, addre*s, 

F.  S.  PEEK.  Mt,  Morris,  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  an  INCUBATOR,  BROODER  or 
Poultry  Supplies  at  an«  kind,  enclose  stamp 
for  circular  to  L.  N.  CLARK  A  SON, 

S3  i.ibercv  St.,  New  York. 
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in  the  house.  I  have  been  able  to  attend  to 
my  regular  business,  and  am  now.  Of  course, 

I  am  careful  of  myself.  I  do  not  expose  my¬ 
self  to  storms,  I  walk  with  ease  a  few  blocks 
every  day,  aud  that  without  experiencing  any 
great  sense  of  fatigue.” 

“Mr.  Clark,  do  you-still  continue  the  treat¬ 
ment  or  are  you  independent  of  it?” 

“Once  in  a  while  if  I  have  a  return  of  throat 
trouble,  I  take  a  few  inhalations,  aud  with 
positive  advantage.  I  do  not  now  need  to 
take  it  for  catarrh,  for  my  catarrh  is  all  gone, 
to  my  great  1  elief.  I  consider  myself  as  thor¬ 
oughly  cai red  as  I  can  be.  I  have  gained  most 
of  my  lost  flesh  back  again,  and  am  increas¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  be 
very  stout.” 

“Are  you  then  a  believer  in  Compouud  Ox¬ 
ygen  as  a  restorer  to  health?” 

“Believer  ?  Whv.yes;  most  thoroughly  and 
heartily.  1  cannot  say  too  much  for  it.  You 
cannot  wonder  that  l  have  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  old  systems.  They  could  do  nothing 
for  me  but  tell  me  I  was  going  to  die,  aud 
they  blundered  when  they  told  me  that.  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  brought  me  ro  wha'  you  see 
me  now,  and  did  it  after  they  had  failed.  Yes; 
you  may  say  that  I  believe  in  Compound  Ox¬ 
ygen,  aud  that.  I  recommend  everybody  who 
is  situated  as  [  was  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  it. 
I  don’t  know  what  they  make  itof.and  t  don’t 
care;  all  that  I  know  about  it  is  that  it  pulled 
me  through.  That’s  enough  for  mo  ” 

Compound  Oxygen  is  not  an  experiment, 
It  is  tried  and  true.  Hundreds  of  others  give 
similar  testimony  to  that  of  Mr  Clark.  Mauy 
of  those  who  have  experienced  the  best  benefits 
from  it  are  those  whom  the  old  fashioned  doc¬ 
tors  had  given  up.  To  learn  all  about  Com¬ 
pouud  Oxygen,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1  ;09  &  1111  Oirard  Street.  Philadelphia,  for  a 
deeply  interesting  little  work  ou  the  subject, 
which  will  be  sent  you  by  mail. 


a  pet  bird,  auntie  gave  it  to  us  three  years 
ago.  He  is  a  nice  singer,  his  name  is  Dick. 
We  have  two  Maltese  cats.  I  like  pets  very 
much.  I  will  close  with  much  love  to  Uncle 
Mark.  gertie  avert. 

Howard  Co.,  Iowa. 

fW hat  a  very  cold  Winter  you  have  had; 
no  wonder  you  are  wishing  for  the  Spring. — 
Uncle  Mark  ] 


papers;  the  Rural  is  our  favorite.  Our  flow¬ 
er  garden  was  brilliant,  the  poppies  were  very 
beautiful.  We  had  30  kinds  of  dahlias.  Our 
bay  window  is  full  of  house  plant5,  my  mother 
takes  care  of  them :  some  are  in  blossom  My 
cousin  gave  me  a  sheep, and  I  feed  it  grain.  My 
father  gave  me  a  calf.  I  take  music  lessons 
and  get  along  very  nicely.  1  have  two  sisters 
in  Kansas;  they  are  teaching  there.  I  will 
close.  Yours  sincerelv, 

St.  Joseph  Co-,  Mich,  harry  w.  butler. 


MAKING  PICKLES. 


HOWARD  A.  GIDD1NGS. 

#v  method  of  making  pickles 
I  will  tell  you  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cousin'S.  The  cucumbers 
should  not  be  larger  than  the 
little  finger.  In  salting  them, 
pur.  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cask;  upon  this  put 
cucumbers  and  salt  in  alter¬ 
nate  layers  at  the  rate  of  three 
vr  quarts  of  salt  to  a  bushel  of 
cucumbers;  add  a  little  water  to  make  brine, 
and  weight  the  whole  ;  the  cucumbers 
should  be  covered  with  brine  within  24  hours. 
In  freshening,  place  in  a  tub  and  cover  wrth 
boiling  water  or.  ce  a  day  for  three  days,  ornti- 
til  fresh.  Then  place  in  tubs  and  cover  witb 
vinegar.  Add  ODe  teaspoontul  of  mixed  spices 
to  the  gallon  and  a  little  alum.  They  are 
worth  from  40  to  00  cents  per  hundred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  I  hope  the  Cousins 
will  rind  tuese  directions  plain.  I  wrote  you 
in  my  other  letter  a  little  about  my  hens.  I 
have  now  10  full-blood  Brown  Leghorn,  and 
10  full-blood  Laugshau  pullets  and  two  Lang- 
shan  roosters.  I  have  also  a  pair  of  big  Pekin 
ducks.  Ms  Brown  Leghorns  laid,  in  31  days, 
143  eggs,  which.  I  think,  was  very  good. 
Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


Pi;&’ceUaiuw  §Mv’jertt,$in0 


to  return.  I  dou’t  care  anything  about  rais¬ 
ing  vegetables.  1  love  flowers  and  like  to 
raise  them.  We  had  some  very  nice  flowers 
last  year;  everybody- that,  saw  our  pansies 
thought  they  were  superb,  and  we  had  some 
nice  geraniums  aud  many  other  common 
flowers.  I  exchanged  flower  seeds  with  some 
of  the  Cousins  last  year  and  raised  some 
beautiful  flowers  from  the  seeds  I  received.  I 
intend  to  have  a  nice  flower  garden  next 
year.  Oh!  how  I  wish  I  lived  in  Florida  or 
California,  it  is  so  cold  here.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  some  of  the  Cousins. 

With  best  wishes  to  all.  I  remain, 

Your  niece  and  cousin,  mamie  newby. 

Leavenworth  Co  ,  Kan. 


rooms  ot  the  well  Known  nouse  or  mavis,  uoua- 
more  &  Co,.  Broadway  and  Twenty-first  Sts,. 
New  York.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  somewhat  spare 
and  sinewy  gentletnau  of  about  40  or  over. 
He  carries  with  him  the  marks  of  a  severe  tus¬ 
sle  with  disease,  bur.  shows,  both  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  his  actions,  that  he  has  won  the 
victory. 

We  will  let  Mr.  Clark  tell  his  own  story: 

“My  trouble,”  he  said,  “was chiefly  with  my 
lungs  and  throat.  Originally  I  had  a  good 
constitution,  and  came  of  a  healthy  family, 
my  mother  having  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  82,  and  being  still  an  active  woman.  During 
the  war  I  could  endure  long  marches  aud  severe 
fatigue,  and  could  lie  on  the  ground  at  night 
without  being  attacked  by  rheumatism.  My 
first  sickness  was  four  years  ago  in  a  malai  ious 
region  in  Connecticut.  The  malaria  got  the 
belter  of  me,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  ca¬ 
tarrh  and  all  the  other  evils  1  have  been  afflict¬ 
ed  with. 

“About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  caught  a 
severe  cold.  My  lungs  became  inflamed,  and 
my  whole  system  was  prostrated.  Boon  I 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption.  I 
was  entirely  disabled  and  unfit  to  attend  to 
busiuess.  1  was  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  expensive  ones.  But  physicians  could  do 
little  in  reaching  my  case.  The  nearest  they 
came  to  finding  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
me  was  when  they  told  me  that  if  1  had  any 
business  affairs  to  Bettle,  to  see  about  it  as 
eurly  as  possible,  as  I  could  not  last  long.  It 
was  understood  at  the  store  that  l  must  die, 
and  that  my  place  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  somebody  else.  My  weight,  which  had  been 
187,  ran  down  to  110.  Yet  I  had  a  firm  cour¬ 
age,  with  a  sure  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
1  would  recover 

“After  1  got  rid  of  the  doctors,  who  had  giv¬ 
en  me  up  to  die,  I  got  a  little  better  and  was 
able  to  drag  myself  down  to  tbe  store.  A 
couple  of  lady  customers  spoke  to  me  about 
Compound  Oxygeu,  and  advised  me  to  go  to 
the  New  York  office  of  Starkey  &  Paleo,  and 
see  Dr.  Turner  about  it.  I  knew  nothing 
at>out  this  remedy,  but  concluded  to  try  it, 
just  on  a  venture.  On  taking  a  few  inbala- 
tious  at  Dr.  Turner’s  office,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  effect  on  me.  It  seemed  a  light  matter  to 
inhale  something  which  was  without  taste  or 
odor;  but  certaiuly  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  My  benefit  begau  at  once.  I  soon  was 
able  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs  I  took  one 
“home  treatment,”  which  lasted  me  for  three 
months;  then  1  gota  second.  My  appetite  re¬ 
turned  aud  my  sleep  was  good.  When  I  first 
visited  Dr.  Turner,  I  had  not  in  months  slept 
in  a  bed.  I  had  been  compelled  to  take  such 
sleep  as  I  could  get  by  recliniug  iu  a  chair. 
My  feet  mid  ankles  were  badly  swelled,  aud  I 
seemed  in  all  respects  to  be  getting  ready  for 
the  undertaker.  After  taking  the  Oxygen  a 
while  l  began  to  enjoy  refreshing  sleep  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time;  1  could  lie  in  bed 
and  obtain  rest  aud  comfort  by  doiug  so. 

*‘i  will  here  say  that.  1  found  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  use  of  the  nose  piece  inhaler  for  my 
catarrh.  I  inhaled  directly  through  the  nos¬ 
trils,  with  the  best  effect.  A  yellowish  pulpy 
secretion  had  been  coming  both  from  the  nose 
aud  throat.  The  effect  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen  was  to  cause  this  to  stop,  and  with  it, 
the  pain  and  unpleasant  sensation  I  had  been 
feeling  in  my  head. 

“Boon  I  found  myself,  to  my  great  delight, 
able  to  attend  to  business,  as  of  old.  I  had  not 
all  my  former  strength,  nor  could  1  expect 
it.  But  I  was  rapidly  gaining,  and  have  kept 
on  gaining  ever  since.  All  last  Wiuter  I  was 
on  duty  except  a  few  of  the  wettest  and  most 
slushy  days,  when  I  thought  it  prudent  to  stay 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  How  many  of  the 
Cousins  have  strawberries?  I  have  a  fine 
patch  of  young  strawherries  that  I  hope  will 
bear  this  year.  I  also  have  several  smaller 
patches  I  think  the  Mauche'-ter  is  a  fine 
strawberry  and  l  hope  all  tbp  Cousins  have 
pThnts  nf  this  variety,  it  is  one  of  t  he  best  here, 
is  immensely  productive,  the  fruit  is  of  large 
size  and  of  good  quality.  Miner’s  Prolific  is 
another  favorite,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
very  prolific.  I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  behavior  nf  Windsor  Chief.  Among 
the  other  sorts  I  have  Chas.  Downing,  Cinder¬ 
ella.  Big  Bob,  Jerspv  Queen  aDd  Glendale, 
but  perhaps  I  had  better  not  pass  an  opinion 
upon  them  for  I  have  not  tried  any  of  them 
S'  fliciently  long  to  tell  how  they  will  adapt 
themselves  to  this  soil.  And  then  I  want  to 
have  space  to  tell  you  of  my  potatoes. 

The  O  K.’s  surprised  me— they  seem  to  be  all 
♦  bat  is  claimed  for  them,  they  surpassed  my 
most  saoguine  expectations  They  are  a 
white  skinned  variety;  the  wire  and  grab 
worms  did  not  seem  to  bother  them ;  they  are 
very  prolific,  the  tubers  are  all  of  good  size, 
and  good  quality.  They  took  tbe  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  tbe  fair  at  Springfield.  The  Rural 
Blush  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sorts  I  have. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  this  potato  is  that 
there  are  few,  yes  very  few  tubers,  that  are 
not  of  marketable  size.  I  have  15  or  20 
varieties  and  deem  the  Blush  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  Chicago  Market  is  a  valuable  variety 
several  days  later  than  Early  Ohio  but  of 
much  better  quality,  it  is  a  better  keeper  also. 
The  Early  Ohio  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
standard  potato  in  this  section,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  will  so  degenerate  and  ran  out 
that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  some  other 
sort.  1  think  that  the  Early  Sunris%  is  in 
every  way  the  superior  of  the  Early  Ohio.  It 
is  a  trifle  earlier,  finer  grained,  of  bettor  qual¬ 
ity,  finer  appearing,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
more  productive.  Vick’s  Early  Gem  is  au 
early  potato,  of  fine  quality:  but,  alas,  it  is 
not  productive,  witb  me  at  least.  1  have 
Wall’s  Orange,  Mammoth  Pearl.  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  Grange,  etc  ,  of  which  I  will  speak 
some  other  time.  As  I  like  to  experiment 
with  new  varietiesof  vegetables  l  took  churge 
of  the  ltural’s  Distribution  and  planted  the 
seed. 

We  had  the  finest  tomatoes  we  ever  had. 
Both  varieties  of  peas  did  very  well;  H.  M.  G. 
especially;  the  oats  did  well,  but  are  rather 
late  for  this  latitude.  I  planted  the  wheat 
according  to  the  Rural’s  method,  it  came  up 
nicely.  The  flowers  did  finely.  Wishing  good 
luck  to  the  Rural  and  all  of  its  readers  l  am 
ever,  Your  Rural  nephew, 

Christian  Co.,  III.  frank  t.  logan. 


BIRTHDAYS, 


aunt  betq, 


We  have,  each  one  of  us,  a  holiday  all  our 
own,  coming  once  a  year — our  birthday.  It 
is  a  plea?ant  thing  to  be  remembered  bv  our 
friends  in  some  little  kindly  way  on  this  day, 
and  where  some  one  has  a  bright  birthday,  all 
of  his  or  her  friends  are  made  happy  by  shar¬ 
ing  the  pleasure. 

Any  of  the  Cousins  who  have  brothers  or 
or  sisters  may  make  bright  days  for  them  by 
plaurnng  aud  carrying  out  some  little  surprise 
for  their  birthdays.  Many  of  yon  do  this  on 
every  birthday  and  know  already  how  nice  it 
is.  It  is  not  uecessarv  to  make  costly  presents, 
or  t)  have  a  great  many  friends  come  to 
share  a  rich  dinner  to  celebrate  tbe  day,  and 
no  one  ought  to  feel  that  the  birthday  must 
pass  unnoticed  bec  ause  only  something  simple 
amt  small  can  be  done. 

If  you  canuot  give  your  brother  the  knife 
with  five  blades  that  he  wants  so  much,  and 
cannot  think  of  anytbiug  else  to  buy  for  him 
with  tbe  twenty  five  cents  you  have  earned  to 
spend  for  him,  get  a  pretty  bird’s  nest  of 
last  year,  put  the  quarter  in  it,  changed 
into  one-ceut  pieces  if  you  like,  and  attach  a 
paper  telling  him  they  are  the  nest  eggs,  to 
which  be  may  add  enough  to  buy  tbe  knife; 
with  the  privilege,  of  course,  of  spending  it 
for  something  else  if  he  likessomethmg  better 
that  it  will  buy.  If  the  boys  cauuot  tbiuk  of 
auy  thing  to  buy  for  their  siste  s,  a  consulta¬ 
tion  with  their  mother  may  be  a  help,  and 
perhaps  if  she  Is  not  too  bu->y  she  will  go  into 
partnership  with  them  aud  suggest  some 
iinaterials  they  can  buy,  for  her  to  make  into 
a  pretty  gift,  somethiug  ornamental,  or,  If  the 
isister  has  a  doll,  somethiug  pretty  aud  new 
for  the  doll’s  wardrobe.  When  you  are  de¬ 
termined  to  think  of  something  to  please  each 
(Other  you  will  gtuerally  succeed. 

Breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  can  be  made  a 
"birthday  least,  even  if  no  one  is  invited  out¬ 
side  of  home  to  share  it;  aud  if  the  mothers  of 
the  little  girls  will  let  them  bake  a  birthday 
cake  for  it,  and  put  on  it  the  name  of  the 
brother  or  sister  whose  birthday  it  is  for,  that 
will  be  an  interesting  way  to  learn  cake  bak¬ 
ing.  I  knew  a  womanly  little  girl  of  only 
eight  years,  who  made  a  cake  for  her  little 
four-year-old  sister’s  birthday.  Of  course,  her 
mamma  helped  bor.  but  she  did  all  the  beating 
aud  stirring,  and  poured  the  dough  into  the 
cake  tin,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  with  her  own 
little  bauds,  and  bow  happy  she  felt  when  it 
was  done,  and  her  mamma  had  said  "It  is 
very  good.”  There  are  many  pleasant  things 
that  can  be  planned  to  make  holidays  of  the 
birthdays,  with  only  a  little  trouble.  The 
evening  can  be  spent  playing  favorite  games 
in  doors  if  in  Winter,  and  out-doors  if  iu 
Bummer.  It  is  very  nice  to  plant  a  birthday 
tree,  either  a  shade  or  fruit  tree,  or  if  you  like 
small  fruit*,  a  grape-vine,  raspberry  or  black¬ 
berry  bush  will  last  a  great  many  years  to  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  birthday  when  it  was  planted. 

Make  pleasant  holidays  for  each  other  of  the 
birthdays,  little  folks  and  larger  ones,  and  en¬ 
joy  them  all  you  can. 


XVe  do  not  claim  that  Ilood’a  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  nf  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  ho  over-estimated,  ir  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  Is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
••tittle  (?)  aliments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAREY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


or  via  ivansas  uuj  aim  /vouubuii  in  injiivcr,  ouu- 
ueciluglu  Uulou  Depots  ai  Kansas  City.  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  Uiro.igb  traJus  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  tbe  Far  West,  bhorteat  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

Andul.  poiuw  lu  the  (South- West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  tbe  fact  that  Hound  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rales  can  he  purchased  via  llils  Great 
Through  blur,  to  all  the  Health  aud  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  tiouth- Went,  Including: 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  la  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  lu 
Nebraska,  Kaunas,  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing- 
ton  Territory. 

ills  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  OAK  LINK 
ot  America,  and  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Equipped  Huiltotol  In  the  World  for 
all  clusses  of  Travel. 

Through  Pickets  via  litis  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  OUloca  lu  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.J.  POTT HR, 

Vice  Pres.  audGeu.  Manager. 

PHUCKVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  U.  A.  RKAN,  Gen.  Has  ter  u  Ag’t, 

.417  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
AW  Washington  tit.,  Boston. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Club  and  be  one  of  tbe  Cousins.  I  am  a 
little  girl  nine  years  old;  1  go  to  school.  1 
read,  and  write,  and  study  geography,  spell¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic.  I  have  four  little  sisters 
and  four  of  us  go  to  school:  little  sister  Cora 
only  five  years  old  spelt  the  school  down  in  a 
spellmg  match  on  last  Friday.  She  was  so 
pleased  she  did  not  know  how  to  act.  Papa 
takes  your  paper  and  likes  it  very  much.  I 
help  my  Pa  get  the  cows  iu  the  barn  and  feed 
the  little  calves,  and  I  carry  in  the  wood;  it 
has  been  very  cold  here  this  Winter,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  beeD  down  88  degrees  below  zero 
It  was  below  zero  all  one  week  I  will  be  glad 
when  Summer  cotnes  so  we  can  have  some  nice 
flowers.  Minnie,  Katie  aud  I  are  going  to  try  to 
have  a  nice  flower  garden ;  we  want  to  set  out  a 
strawberry  bed  in  the  Spring.  We  have  no 
brothers  but  we  have  the  nicest  little  sister  in 
tbe  world ;  she  is  two  years  old.  Mamma  does 
her  work  all  alone,  except  our  help.  We  have 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Uncle  Mark;  I  can  not  stand  it  to  go  to 
school  like  all  the  Cousins  whose  nice  letters  I 
read  in  the  Rural,  so  1  am  in  the  rear.  The 
seeds  you  sent  me  did  nicely.  We  take  five 


I  I  T)  Tt  O  allperfumed,  New  <l<xlgni,  little  beauttw,  * 
jAllUBChromtf,  Verteft,  UottoM  and  Hidden  Name, 
1th  an  cUgaulprlto,  10c,  Ivory  Card  Co.,  Clin  ton  villa,  Ct, 
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PERSONALS. 

Both  Mrs.  Somerville  and  George  Sand 
were  loud  of  sewing  a  long  seam. 

M.  Worth’s  daughter  is  to  marry  the  son 
of  a  very  wealthy  London  tailor — all  in  the 
family. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  TIowe  is  now  planning 
a  series  of  parlor  lectures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Southern  Art  Union. 

Miss  Katherine  Bayard  presides  in  her 


father’s  house  when  Mrs.  Bayard  is  unable  to 
do  so.  The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Garland, 
is  represented  by  bis  mother,  Mrs.  Huhbard, 
and  fifteen  year  old  daughter.  Miss  Daisy 
Garland. 

Jeff.  Davis  is  thought  to  be  in  hi3  last  ill¬ 
ness.  For  several  weeks  he  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  rheumatic  attack,  complicated 
with  the  breaking  out  of  his  old  wound,  re¬ 
ceived  in  Mexico  38  years  ago.  A  dispatch 
from  Biloxi,  Miss.,  reports  him  much  worse, 


and  he  is  certainly  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
He  is  now  77  years  of  age. 

Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  is  get¬ 
ting  applause  from  the  Pacific  slope  for  his 
letter  to  the  Central  Pacific  recommending  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  confederated  roads  to 
greatly  reduce  the  fruit  freight  tariff. 

Dr.  Leopold  von  Ranke,  the  historian,  ou 
Tuesday  completed  his  60  th  year  as  professor 
in  Berlin  University,  and  was  nJade  an  Honor¬ 


ary  Citizen  of  that  capital — an  honor  shared 
by  only  four  others:  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  Herr  Koehbann. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Pendleton,  wife  of  the 
new  U.  R.  Minister  to  Germany,  was  Alice 
Key,  a  daughter  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
author  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner,’’  and 
niece  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Mr.  Pendleton’s 
grandfather  was  Hamilton’s  second  in  the 
fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 


PtercUancoU!*  Advertising* 


m 


20.690.506 


VASNIR’l  ‘SAFE’  CURE 

Or,  Warner’s  SAFE  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  (its  former  title.) 


\o  Ollier  Compound  on  earth  can  show  a  similar  record,  and  no  Physician  a  better  one.  The  highest  Medical  Authorities 
pronounce  it  the  only  known  Specific  for  Kidney,  Liver  and  Urinary  diseases ;  that  it  has  no  equal  as  a  B  LOO  D  PURIFIER, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  safeguard  against  contagious  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  keeping  the  Kidneys  and  Liver—  ' 
the  great  organs  oi  the  body— in  healthy  condition,  disease  then  being  impossible.  For  the  many  distressing  ailments 
of  delicate  Ladies,  it  has  no  equal.  We  can  furnish  over  One  Hundred  Thousand  voluntary  Testimonials 
similar  to  the  following.  Read  them  for  the  good  of  yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends.  Note 
how  this  vast  number  of  bottles  was  distributed,  as  evidenced  by  our  sales-books. 


Boston, 


936,842.  |  Bal.  of  W.  Eng.,  •  331,315. 1  Chicago, 


HON.  N.  A.  PLYMPTON  (Hon.  B. 
F.  Butler’s  campaign  manager),  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  in  May,  1880,  was  pros¬ 
trated  by  kidney  colic,  caused  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  gravel  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad¬ 
der.  He  then  began  using  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  and  in  a  short  time  passed  a  large 
stone  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Dec. 
ioth,  18S4,  Mr.  Plynipton  wrote,  *'  I  have 
had  no  recurrence  of  my  old  trouble 
since  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cured  me.” 


Providence, 


128,947. 


O.  \\  .  FULTON,  Esq.,  Fulton,  Texas, 
suffered  for  ten  years  from  serious  blad¬ 
der  disorders  and  lost  from  25  to  30  pounds  ; 
in  1S81  he  used  14  buttles  of  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure,  and  recovered  his  natural 
weight  and  said,  I  consider  myself  well 
for  a  man  of  75.”  December  20th,  18S4, 
he  wrote,  “  I  have  had  no  symptoms  of 
kidney  disorder  since  1881,  and  if 
1  did  I  should  rely  upon  Safe  Cure.” 

Portland,  Me.,  -  330,829. 


EX-GOV.  R.  T.  JACOB,  Westport,  CHAS. 
Ky.  In  iSSa,  during  a  political  canvass,  Ky.,  Nov. 
health  gave  way  and  was  prostrated  with  daughter  1 
severe  kidney  trouble.  Lost  40  pounds  of  seriously  a 

flesh.  Used  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  in  1SS2,  order.  S 

and  June  23,  1884,  writes  :  “  I  have  never  year  ago  w 

enjoyed  better  health, — all  owing  to  War-  swollen  to 

ner’s  Safe  Cure."  quent  hea 

New  York  Slate,  -  3,053,080. 

~ — ~ — ~  - ; - - - - - -  could  not 

B-  *  -  LARRABEE,  Esq.,  49  Chester  ment  were 
Square.  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1879,  was  given  specialist 
up  by  several  prominent  Boston  Physici-  possible, 
ans  as  incurable  from  Bright  s  Disease,  her  oursels 
He  took  over  200  bottles  of  Warner’s  S.vt  e  influence  c 
Cure,  in  1 680-2.  and  Oct  O,  1884,  wrote  apparently* 

that  the  “  cure  was  as  permanent  as  1SS4.  he  s«* 

surprising.” _ _ _ in  perfect 

Pennsylvania, _ - _ 1 ,365,9 14.  Detroit, 


2,181,520. 1  Milwaukee, 


CHAS.  E.  STEPHENS,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Nov.  15,  i332,  wrote,  “When  my 
daughter  was  ten  years  of  age  she  was 
seriously  attacked  by  extreme  kidney  dis¬ 
order.  She  recovered  temporarily,  but  a 
year  ago  was  again  prostrated.  She  was 
swollen  to  twice  her  natural  size,  had  fre¬ 
quent  headaches,  nausea,  and  other  dis¬ 
guised  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  All  her 
Louisville  physicians  agreed  that  she 
could  not  recover.  Her  case  and  treat¬ 
ment  were  telegraphed  to  a  New  York 
specialist,  who  said  recovery  was  im¬ 
possible.  Last  August  wc  began  to  treat 
her  ourselves,  and  now,  wholly  through  the 
influence  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  she  is 
apparently  as  well  as  ever.”  November, 
1SS4,  he  says,  “  My  daughter  is  apparently 
in  perfect  health.” 


344,171. 


THE  REV.  ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
(P.  E. ),  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  in  lS8l  was 
pronounced  fatally  sick  with  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease.  His  condition  he  says  was  desperate 
and  he  could  get  no  relief  from  physicians. 
He  then  followed  Warner’s  Safe  Cure 
treatment,  and  July  7,  1S84,  he  wrote, 
“  All  local  trouble  has  disappeared. 
Have  taken  no  medicine  for  nearly  a  vear.’ 


Minnesota, 


488,013.  .  ^ 


635,210. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  DESMOULIN,  2411  Mor¬ 
gan  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1S82,  wrote, 

“  I  have  been  in  delicate  health  for  many 
years  ;  but  Warner's  Safe  Cure  made  me 
the  picture  of  health."  June  23rd,  1884, 
she  wrote,  “  My  health  has  been  good 
for  the  last  two  years.” 


S.  F.  HESS,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  the 
well  known  tobacco  manufacturer,  three 
years  ago  took  twenty-five  bottles  of  War¬ 
ner's  Safe  Cure  for  liver  disorder,  and 
August  20th,  1884,  he  reported,  “  l  con¬ 
sider  myself  fully  cured,  and  the  credit  is 
wholly  due  to  Warner’s  Safe  Cure." 


G.  W.  HAMILTON,  Milton,  Santa 
Rosa  Co.,  Florida,  December  15th,  1884, 
wrote  that  “  four  years  ago  my  wife  was 
suffering  with  liver  complaint  which  re¬ 
duced  her  to  a  skeleton.  The  doctors 
finally  pronounced  her  case  Bright's  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  kidneys,  and  incurable.  >he 
then  took  13  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  and  has  been  in  perfect  health  ever 
since.  She  now  weighs  180  pounds  where 
formerly  she  was  a  skeleton.  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  will  make  a  permanent  cure 
always  if  taken  by  directions.” 

Bal.  N.  W  States,  1,400,382. 


HARD  TIMES  WITH  YOU, 

Resort  to  the  Remedy  that  Nine-tenths  (9-tO)  of  Sufferers  Require,  thereby 
Saving  Continuous  Debility  and  Expensive  Medical  Attendance. 


Cleveland, 


511,974. 1  Southern  States,  -  2,725,513. I  St.  Louis, 


B.  J.  WORRELL,  of  Ellaville,  Fla,  in 
1879,  was  prostrated  with  Bright’s  Disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  under  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  grew  worse.  “On  the  advice  of 
Governor  Drew's  sister,  I  began  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure,  sixty  bottles  of  which  restored 
me  to  full  measure  of  health.  1  have  now 
been  cured  about  four  years,  and  my  case 
is  regarded  as  miraculous.”  Governor 
Drew  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  April  20th, 
18,84,  says  “Mr.  Worrell’s  case  and  cure 
give  me  great  confidence  in  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  and  1  unhesitatingly  indorse  it.” 


1,222,895. 1  Bal.  S.W.  States,  -  635,092. 


JOSEPH  JACQUES,  Esq.,  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  in  January  1877  was  taken  desperately 
sick  with  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  kidneys/ 
He  spat  blood,  was  tremendously  bloated 
and  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
best  physicians.  He  then  took  60  bottles 
of  Warner's  S  afi:  Cure,  which  restored  him 
to  health.  January  1st,  18S5,  eight  years 
afterwards,  lie  wrote  :  “I  never  enjoyed 
better  health  in  niv  life  than  1  do  now,  and 
I  owe  it  all  to  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  cured  of  Bright’s  Disease.” 


REV.  JAMES  ERWIN,  Methodist 
minister,  West  Eaton,  N.  V.,  was  long  and 
seriously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  pros¬ 
tate  gland,  pi  very  obstinate  disorder).  In 
1SS2,  he  began  the  use  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  and  June  25th,  1884,  wrote,  “The 
relief  obtained  two  years  ago  proved  per¬ 
manent  ;  physicians  express  great  sur¬ 
prise.” 


655,250. 


Canada, 


1,175,868. 


Kansas  City, 


538,395. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  CLARK,  East  Granby, 
Conn.,  in  1881  was  utterly  used  up  with 
constitutional  and  female  complaints  of 
the  worst  kind.  Been  sick  ten  years,  and 
tried  everything.  In  November,  1884,  she 
wrote,  “  W  arner’s  Safe  Cure  cured  me 
four  years  ago,  and  has  kept  me  well.” 


ROBERT  GRAHAM,  77  Penn  street 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  suffered  for  six  year* 
from  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and 
stricture.  Six  physicians,  specialists, 
gave  him  up  to  die.  In  1S83,  he  began 
Warner’s  S  afe  Cure  and  its  continued  use, 
ho  says,  effected  a  complete  cure.  Under 
date  June  25,  1884,  he  says,  “  My  health 
continues  good  ;  have  used  no  medicine 
since  April  30,  1SS3.” 


Bal.  Ohio,  (State,)  -  474,869. 1  ST n0  medlcll,t  1 

ALL  THE  TESTIMONIALS  ABOVE  CIVEN 

MANERTLY  CURED  SEVERAL 


JAMES  M,  DAVIS,  330  South  Pearl 
street,  Albany,  N.  V.,  superintendent  of 
Jaggcr  Iron  Co.,  in  iSSi  suffered  from  very 
serious  kidney  trouble  ;  he  weighed  but 
160  pounds;  he  used  iS  bottles  of  War¬ 
ner's  Sake  Cure,  and  1  December  8th,  1S84, 
he  wrote,  “  That  was  fully  three  years 
ago.  I  have  had  no  trouble  since,  and  l 
feel  first  class  and  weigh  198  pounds.  I 
would  not  go  back  to  that  time  of  four 
years  ago  for  all  the  dollars  in  the 
United  States." 


N.  B.  SMILEY,  Esq.,  of  Bradford, 
Pa.,  in  1SS2,  was  very  seriously  sick  of  ex¬ 
treme  kidney  disorder  and  rheumatism, 
which  gradually  grew  worse.  Physicians 
being  unable  to  assist  him  his  last  resort 
was  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  and  June  25th, 
1884.  he  wrote,  “  My  health  is  better  than 
for  two  years  past,  and  in  some  respects  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  five  years.  When 
I  catch  cold  and  have  any  slight  kidney 
trouble,  l  resume  the  medicine  again  anil 
the  relief  I  believe  is  permanent.” 

San  Francisco,  -  932,210. 

S.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Lockington,  Ohio, 
Sept.  20.  1SS1,  stated  that  for  th.rty  vears 
he  had  suffered  tortures  with  dyspepsia, 
but  lie  was  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
Warner's  Sake  Cure.  Dec.  Sth,  1884,  he 
says  :  “  I  took  20  or  25  bottles  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  stop 
any  symptoms  of  niv  old  complaint  if  they 
appeared  ;  my  health  is  good.” 


1  Bal.  Pacific  Coast,  -  624,237. 

ARE  FROM  PERSONS  WHO  WERE  PER- 
YEARS  AGO  AND  REMAIN  SO. 


2S8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  II 


ONLY 


Have  the  Gnat  Herds  olt  he  Xtival  Breeds  of 
Ik  Draft  Horses  met  in  competition  i 
Bk  Find,  at  THU  AGO  JMS8J,  where 
sja,  til*  finest  collections  of 

the  British  and  French 
;V*iiUx9TOk  raoc®  competed  for  the 


Circulara . 


i  tier 
ing  tin 
deslrei 
tout  *( 


Mansachusett*. 


BLACK  SILKS. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Are  now  showing  a  very  Large  Stock  of  their 
Celebrated 

PE  NOVI  BLACK  SILKS. 

These  Silks,  which  are  manufactured  solely  for  us, 
are  made  with  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
Strength  aud  Durability  in  Wear.  They  are  PfcR- 
F  ECT  L  V  FR  EE  from  the  Deleterious  Substances 
which  have  made  the  use  of  Gros-Graln  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  latterly. 

They  are  all  woven  by  hand,  and  are  finished  by  a 
New  and  Improved  Process,  which,  while  giving 
them  Softness  and  Rlchn-'bs  in  Appearance,  renders 
them  much  less  liable  to  get  glos»y  In  Wear, 

OUR  PRESENT  PRICES  RANGE 
FROM  $1.25  to  $5.00 
PER  YARD. 

Satin  Duchess,  Radzimers,  Faille  Fran- 
caise,  Mascott,  and  other  New 
Weaves  at  very  Low 
Prices. 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

NEW  TORE. 


The  Celebrated  Brinser  Grnin  Cradle. 

ry>-  Hand  made  of  the  best  material. 

light,  strong,  durable,  handy,  and 
if  /  cheap:  travels  easy  and  fast. 

Wire  finger  braces  with  good 
thumb  nuts,  to  set  finger  without  hammer. 
Most  perfect  cradle  in  the  market,  llany 
1,000  in  use.  Sawed  fingers.  Best  Scythes. 
\m  Only  each.  Good  discount  by  the  doz. 
W'  Agents  wanted  Semi  for  circulars  free,  and 
'  mention  R.  N.- Yorker.  E.  t  ‘.  Bit  IN  HER, 
Middletown,  Dunpliiu  c  o.,  Fa. 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 


The  LEADING 
WOOD  BEAM 
REVERSIBLE 

PLOW  ENGLAND 

IB’Tor  both  1  and  2  Horses. 


BELCHER  & TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.^ 
4ICOPEE  FALLS, 


Hecbiicr^’Itnproved  Thrmblntr  llsdune.  Ful¬ 
ly  warrant, 'd.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  ownerr,  of  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements.*  Heebner  dt  Sons,  Limsdale,  Pa. 


The  moat  perfect  machine  now  made.  It  Is  not 
attached  to  Tall  Hoard  of  wagon,  but  is  a  complete 
Sower.  Reaves  no  streaks  behind  wagon.  Wastes 
no  grain.  Warranted  superior  to  any.  Send  for 
circulars.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGUIC’L  CO.,  Sr.  Lonis,  Mo 


FIELD’S 

m  WELL  FORGE  PUMP 

« IPi.  \  Is  a  sure  protection  against  fire. 

Js\ t&K*  Thousands  of  them  In  use.  Posl- 

Wjr  V  ^  tlvcly  the  cheapest  and  best  In 
the  world.  Send  for  catalogue 

Ol  fdvlnK  depth  of  well. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

-  ^  Cock  Pore.  ff.  V  . 

CORN  PLANTERS^ 

SPANGLER’S  IMPROVED  are  the  best.  Can  drop 
fertilizer  with  corn,  or  mix  with  soli  before  cover¬ 
ing.  Use  gum  roll  t  Instead  of  brush,  and  many 
other  new  features  round  in  none  other.  Beforeyou 
buy,  send  for  descriptive  circular  Warranted. 

POTATO  GROWERS. 

We  also  manufacture  a  one  horse  machine  to  dls 
tribute  fertilizer  six  Inches  wide  In  potato  rows, 
with  Cultivator  Teeth  attached  to  mix  iu  soil. 
Shovels  can  be  lowered  or  raised,  warranted  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect.  Address  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  _  _  _  _ 

J.W.  SPANGLER  &  BR0., 


Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


YORK,  PA. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

I.M\  u  die  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
sTM  Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
/tPfvi  wliicli  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
/HUS|  wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  rt-gu- 
MJ^l  In  I  ion.  Geared  Mills#  specialty. 

JffflKl  For  Dpscrintirfi  Circulars  apply  fo  „„ 
|m\l1  THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO„ 
JihUi  rtiHiuvKN,  mass. ,  u.  a.  *- 

~^r  IMl  ROVl  D 

1*  IIYDRAULH!  BAM«. 

ViV  Send  for  Circular  *nd  Price  List  Address 
"7  lm  A.  OAWTUHOP  A^o.N. 

u  RBu  WImbIbjiob.  Pw  . 

•GfestSS.  Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Cen- 
tP™  "Rif  tennlal  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  to  H.P.  Automatic,  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  10  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft,  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  act  bead 
blocks,  29<-lncn  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed -let  eT 
and  head  blocks  from  one  position, 
•ih-lnch  solid  saw.  Ml  ft.  S  Inch  4-ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  11,100  on  cars 
Engine  on  skhls,  fdlki  less.  Engine 


DOrLESTOWN  HORSE  PUnE 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  «n  track  has 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  g ove>  ,r  made.  The 
DoylcMtown  Junior  Tb renin  •> and  Clrnner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illa-trntetl  ^p.taloguc  address 
m"""facturer,  DA  N  1  Kh/vc  1.8*11  l/.EK. 

Doyles*-^*  n,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 

GENUINL^HENCH  BUHR  " 

CORN  a,j  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Cheapest  and  Best  In  the 
world.  II  lust  rat-  ^  ^  J 

ed  circular  free,  <  <. 

_  A  .w.stmns  &  SonTO&.  ~ 

*  Auburn.  N.  Y.  I 

Mention  till*  i>»|icr.  1 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter. 

The  best  In  Ihe  world  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr  ll)  report  for 
1884,  says:  “it  1*  really  the  greatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  money  1  hfve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with.”  Agents  wauted  everywhere. 

H.  M.  (WACOM  HER  *■  CO.,  Grand  lale/Vt. 

Farm  Aria- If  you’wtsh  to’buy  a  strictly  first-class 
X  drill ms  Work  HARNESS,  Bend  to  KING  «fc 
CfL.Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  new.40-page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1885,  OF 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CARDEN.” 

full  of  valuable  cnltnrnl  directions,  containing  three  colored  pinto;,  and  embracing 
everything  new  and  r»r*  in  Nerds  and  Plant*,  will  he  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  cover  postage  («  cents ).  To  customers  of  last  season  sent  free  without  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  A  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  send  for  TilR  ELECTRIC  RE- 

VI  EW.  an  111  list  rated  Journal),  which  i.<  publish 

ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treatsof  Hem.th,  Uyoiknk,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  sufferfrom  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  Id 
Its  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  or  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  In  forum  i*l>h  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  m-ed  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  MKN*«nd  others  who  suffer  from  ner 
vous  and  physical  debility  arc  especial  ly  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  F,ler i  rie  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELEC RT  1C  RE¬ 
VIEW.  ilti  J  Broadway.  New  iork.  _ 

GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  yon  r  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
and  ('oUecs.nnd  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  arMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Sot*  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moeg  Rose  Dinner  Sat  .  or  Gold  Band  Aloea 
Decorated  Toilet  8et.  Forfoll  particulars  address 

_  THE  GREAT  AMUR  JOAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.O.  Box2S9,  81*-*d«3Vesey  SL,  New  York, 

THE  PERCHERONS  VICTORIOUS 


THE. 

Great  American 

Bf  I 

Company 


Contests 


Breeds  2 


TWICE 


*1,000  PRIZE. 

offered,  which  wosiul- 
•iiiioMy  won  by 
M.  "W,  Danham  ’  g  Herd 
of  Percherona. 
Next,  again  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR  at 
Wew  Orleans,  1884-3, 
where  four  Of  the  Best  Herds  in  America  of  tho  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  were  entered  for  the 

$600  SWEEPSTAKES  KERB  PRIZE, 
and  again  M.W.  Dunham's  OuLluwu  Stud  of  Perch- 
cron*  were  victorious.  Here.  also.  Mr.  Dunham  was 
awarded  the  First  Prize  In  Every  Stallion  <’Ins«  en¬ 
tered  for,  as  follows:  Pot  Stallions  4  years  old  and 
over— 29  entries  ItrllUunt,  first;  Stallions  8  years  old 
—23  ent  ries.  Confident,  first:  Stallions  2  years  old— 1 3 
entries,  I'nnr,  first.  Also.  Ibst  for  l»:»t  Grade  Stallion. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  WAYNE,  Du  PACE  CO..  ILLINOIS, 

now  lias  the  following  Pedigreed  Stock  on  Hand; 

160  Imported  Brood  Maros, 

260  Imported  Stallions,  Old  enough  for 
service,  also,  1 00  felt*,  two  years  old  and  younger. 

140  Page  Catalogue  Sent  free.  II  i«  illustrated  with 
Six  Pictures  of  Pi  lru  Horses  dm»  n  from  life  by  Koiu 
liuuheur,  the  most  famous  of  all  animal  painters. 


Gathered  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station  Reports. 

Valuation  of  the  Sfcockbridge  Manures: 

Connecticut,  Seven  Years,  34  Samples,  Average . $4 1 .62 

Massachusetts,  Eight  Yearsj  1 9  Samples,  Average .  43’03 

53  Samples  Average  $42.33. 

The  above  valuations  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  reports,  and 
include  every  valuation  from  ihe  time  these  manures  wore  first  put  on  the  market,  to  the  latest 
issue,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  fifty  three  samples,  or  an  average  of  nearly  seven 
samples  per  year,  which  is  probably  a  larger  uumher  than  any  other  Fertilizer  concern  doing 
business  in  New  England,  has  had  inspected  during  the  same  period.  The  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Company  averages  to  have  from  12  to  15  samples  inspected  by  New  England  inspectors, 
each  year,  while  most  other  concerns  do  not  average  more  than  half  this  uumher.  These 
samples  which  go  on  record  have  always  been  drawn  by  the  inspectors  themselves  from  bags  as 
found  in  customers’  bauds,  or  sent  to  them  by  the  farmers.  We  aie  manufacturing  tn«uy  kinds 
of  Fertilizer,  and  handling  a  great  variety  of  Fertilizing  material  aud  chemicals,  and  are 
therefore  under  ”a  constant,  fire  of  iuxprr.t.imt."  And  whilo  occasionally  we  may  have  a 
low  valuation,  yet  our  general  average  will  compare  more  thuu  favorable  with  any  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  country.  Don’t  be  misled  by  comparisons  of  manufacturers  who  take  high  valua¬ 
tions  of  their  oitm  and  compare  them  with  low  valuations  of  their  competitors. 

THE  VERDICT  OE  THE  FARMERS: 

IN  1873,  OUR  SALES  WERE .  125  TONS. 

IN  1876 . 1, 033  TONS. 


IN  1884, 


31,971  TONS 


An  increase  in  twelve  years,  which  shows  that  ivc  must  have  done  well  by  the  fanner,  and 
made  rich  and  reliable  Fertilizers,  which  they  have  liked,  and  which  have  not  only  stood  the 
test  of  ihe  Inspectors,  but  that  of  the  farmers  in  the  field,  which,  after  all.  is  the  best  criterion 
of  value.  We  propose  to  keep  up  the  standard;  and,  having  two  factories,  a  large  capital, 
and  a  well  earned  reputation  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


PEE  &  KAY 


THE  EARLIEST  HLA-LLO-IE]  SWEET! 

_  ,  CATALOGUE  «'nt  on  receipt  of  4  cent*  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

RELIABLE  SEEDS.  PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER  New  York 


FACTS 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  AND  CONNECTICUT 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
ON  THE!  MAPES  MANURES. 
THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 

FOUND  TO  BiC 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  IN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  COST. 

The  following  Include  All  ilie^nmplrs  ot  the  following  brands,  reported  upon  by  the  Connecticut 
Station  in  the  Annual  Report  for  year  1884: 

Goinparison  of  tlie  Leading  Brands  o!  Special  Crop  Manure,  for  18S4  which 
have  complied,  with  the  Connecticut  Law. 


STOCK BU IOGR  MANURE** 

Potato  1 1 1,  G  rass  1 1).  Forage  1 1 ,  . 

Ll>TKIt  BROTHERS*  MANURES* 


CHITTENDEN’S  MANURES: 

Grain  tl).  Roots  ti).  . . 

BAKER’S  ill  .1  *fc  RHO  i  MAI 
Tobacco  il>,  Oat  ll',  Grass  (1).  Corn 

MAPES’  >1  v  MIRES. 


Average 

Cost. 

Average 
Station  value. 

Deficiency 
per  ton. 

849.06 

$35.93 

$10.73 

.  50.00 

40.93 

9.07 

..  45.00 

37.03 

7.97 

..  47.40 

40.31 

7.09 

.  50.50 

48.14 

236 

The  Official  Valuation  at,  Given  In  the  Annual  Report  jnst  issued  (March)  by 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

PROF.  GEORGE  IT.  COOK,  Director, 

On  ALI,  the  samples  analyzed  at  the  Station  during  THE  PAST  YEAR,  the  samples  In  every 

Instance  have  been  taken  by  the  chemist  or  representation  of  the  Station,  are  as  follows: 


instance  have  been  taken  by  the  chemist  oi 

BOWKER  FERTILIZING  CO.’S 


Official  Valuation. 
|35  49  per  ton. 

29.28  *•  “ 

27,61  “  “ 

SS.44  “  “ 

31.40  “  “ 

47.84  “  “ 

44.26  “  “ 

88.17  “ 

36.18  “  " 


BOWKER  FERTILIZING  CO.’S  Stoekbrldge  Poiato.  »35  49  tier  ton. 

Bowker’s  A.  B.  Ph-  s abate,  29.28  “ 

Bow ker’s  BUI  aid  Drill,  27,61  “  “ 

H.  J.  BAKER.  BRO.’S  Oat  and  Rye  Manure,  “  “ 

a.  A.  Ammomutod,  31.40  “ 

THE  MAPES  CO.’s  Potato  Manure,  ^7.34  “  “ 

Corn  Manure,  44.26 

“A”  Brand  88.17  “  “ 

Nltrogentzcd  Superphosphate,  36.18  “  " 

If  Local  Dealers  do  not  sell  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  send  direct  to  hoadqnarters.  ^ 

Freights.— By  reason  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  ship, 
at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  In  ear  load  lots.  . 

Those  ordering  from  us,  even  by  the  »t  trie  hug  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street.  New  York. 

For  full  analysis  and  composition  of  the  Mapes  Manures  see  page  2  of  the  Mapes  pamphlet. 


Vo l.  XLIV.  No.  1838. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  18,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  loascress,  in  the  year  ISii,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


from  each  other,  by  a  strip  of  hard  wood, 
to  a  distance  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  cut 
a  kerf  of  the  desired  width  Having  out 
as  many  kerfs  as  it  is  desired  to  insert  cions, 
proceed  to  make  the  cions  from  wood  of  one 
year’s  growth  of  a  suitable  size,  so  that  by  re¬ 
moving  a  portion  from  each  of  three  sides,  the 
cion  will  be  left  as  shown  in  Fig,  144,  a  little 
wedging;  itwiil  then  fit  very  snugly  into  the 
kerf.  There  should  be  one  bud  a  little 


all  about  the  stock  and  cions,  and  the  cions 
are  covered  nearly  to  the  top.  The  buds  soon 
push  into  growth;  but  if,  after  growing  a  few 
inches,  the  young  growth  should  die  down,  no 
uneasiness  should  he  felt,  as  this  is  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  they  will  come  again,  though  it  be 
even  so  late  as  July  or  August.  Keep  all 
suckers  remove  1  from  the  stock,  but  for  the 
first  Summer  disturb  none  of  the  growth  from 
the  cion.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  slightly  cover 


Fig.  139. 


above  the  place  of  union, and  another  still  high¬ 
er  up;8omeleavea  considerable  portion  of 
wood  projecting  below  mto  the  soil.  The  cions 
should  next  be  wet.  put  into  the  kerfs  and 
driven  iu  with  the  miniature  mallet,  showu 
iu  Fig.  145.  Care  should  be  tafeeu  to  so  pro¬ 
portion  the  cions  and  kerfs,  that  when  the 
cion  is  driven  in,  it  shall  be  quite  firmly  held, 
but  not  so  tightly  as  to  stop  the  free  circula¬ 


te  whole  plant  for  the  first  Winter,  because 
of  the  very  late  growth  it  is  sure  to  make. 
At  Fig.  139.  is  shown  a  section  of  a  grafted 
vine.  The  cion  is  Delaware,  and  of  five  years’ 
growth,  on  an  Isabella  root;  a  part  of  *■*•* 
stock  and  viue  is  cut  away,  showing  the  origi¬ 
nal  cion  and  kerf,  and  the  perfect  union  that 
has  formed  between  the  subsequent  growth 
of  cion  and  stock. 


Fig.  142 


Sljf  Pmnjarti. 


GRAFTING  THE  VINE. 

THE  IMPROVED  WAGNER  METHOD 

afting  affords  a  means  where¬ 
by  many  of  the  weaker-grow- 
iug  varieties  may  be  success¬ 
fully  grown.  Even  such  fickle 
sorts  as  Rebecca  and  Iona, 
when  grafted  ou  Isabella 
stocks,  make  such  a  growth 
and  produce  such  clusters  and 
crops  of  fruit  as  to  astonish  one  who  has 
never  seen  the  experiment  tried.  Dela¬ 
ware  worked  on  Isabella  or  Concord,  is 
very  much  improved  in  both  growth  and 
fruit,  and  even  the  Catawba  receives  much 
added  vigor  when  growing  on  a  stronger  root. 
The  trouble  has  heretofore  been  that  with  the 
most  skillful  operators  it  was  a  very  uncertain 
process,  so  small  a  per  cent,  succeeding  that 
no  one  cared  to  risk  it  largely.  But  by  the 
uew  method,  its  success  is  almost  as  certain  as 
the  grafting  of  the  apple  or  pear. 

The  stock  on  which  to  graft  should  alway 
be  some  strong  growing,  healthy  variety. 
The  Clinton,  Norton’s  Virginia,  Isabella,  Con¬ 
cord  and  Champion  all  make  fine  stocks.  Tha 
grafting,  by  this  method,  can  be  done  at  any 
time  from  the  opeuing  of  Spring  till  the  vines 
have  commenced  their  growth.  Mr,  Bronson, 
in  May,  1883,  after  the  new  growth  was  from 
two  to  three  inches  loug,  set  cions  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Walter,  Diana  and  Talman  in  a  single 
Isabella  root;  all  grew  finely  and  fruited  last 
year,  and  all  are  now  in  good  condition  with 
a  promise  of  a  good  crop  the  coming  Summer. 
Perhaps  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the  land 
gets  in  good  condition  to  work  after  the  frost 
is  out. 

In  grafting,  first  with  spade  and  hoe, remove 
the  ground  from  around  the  stock  low  enough 
to  reach  the  lower  knuckle  orenlargement  on 
the  main  stem,  where  the  lower  bud  was  on 
the  cutting  when  planted.  This  is  shown  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  section  of  root,  in  Fig 
139,  which  represents  a  section  of  root  al 
ready  grafted.  With  the  •‘spud”  shown  iu 
Fig.  140,  which  can  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
wagon  spring,  remove  the  soil  from  among 
and  around  the  roots  so  as  to  get  working 
room,  and  so  that  no  dirt  will  get  into  the 
“kerfs,”  cut  to  receive  the  cions,  aud  also  to 
give  room  for  the  lower  end  of  the  cion,  when 
it  is  desired  to  allow  it  to  go  below  the  poiut 
of  contact.  With  the  saw.  Fig.  141,  as  many 
kerfs  are  cut  as  it  is  desired  to  Insert  cions; 
in  this  instance,  Fig,  142,  three  are  used;  a 
sufficient  number  should  be  iuserted  to  take 
up  and  utilize  the  How  of  sap,  so  that  it  will 
not  stagnate  aud  produce  disease  iu  the  stock  ; 
or  a  part,  more  or  less,  of  the  main  root  cau  be 
severed  so  as  to  control  the  sup.  One  of  these 
kerfs  is  shown  below  ou  the  side  of  the  root. 
These  kerfs  may  bo  cut  straight  or  at  au  augle 
with  the  grain,  or  across,  ns  it  is  shown  by  the 
open  kerf;  it  having  beeu  found  iu  practice 
on  account  of  the  porosity  of  grape  wood 
and  the  freedom  of  sap  circulation, 
to  make  no  difference  iu  the  growth.  Tha 
saw,  Fig.  141,  is  wade  of  two  pieces  of  thin 
blade,  one  about  eight  inches,  aud  the  otuer 
six  aud-oue-hnlf  long.  To  the  louger  is  at¬ 
tached  a  steel  chisel,  as  shown  uear  the  end 
extending  beyond  the  shorter  blade.  This  is 
fastened  with  a  small  screw  with  a  counter¬ 
sunk  head,  aud  can  be 
removed  for  sharpen¬ 
ing.  The  shorter  of 
the  saws  is  showu  iu 
Fig.  143.  Each  has 
Fig.  143.  “slots”  uear  the  back, 

as  shown.  They  are 
put  on  the  handle  side  by  side,  aud  separated 


tion  of  sap;  but  uo  care  need  be  taken  to  have 
the  bark  of  stalk  aud  cion  come  together,  for 
it  has  been  found  iu  practice  that  this  is 
wholly  unnecessary. 


Fig.  140.  Fig.  141. 


When  the  cions  are  all  iuserted,  the  dirt  is 
carefully  replaced  aud  packed  quite  closely 


We  are  indebted,  through  the  kindness  <«f 
Mr.  J.  H.  Butler,  the  President,  to  Mr.  C.  Li. 
Bronson,  the  very  competent  vineyardist  of 
the  Seneca  Lake  Grape  Co.,  for  the  use  of  the 


tools,  and  for  the  samples  of  vines  aud  cions 
from  which  our  cuts  were  made,  aud  also 
for  the  facts  which  we  have  embodied  in  (tie 
above  description 

- *--•-♦ - 

ViNEYARD  NOTES  FROM  LAKE 
KEUKA,  N.  Y. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  auspicious  time 
to  begiu  a  series  of  vino  uotes  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  several  degrees  below  zero  and  the 
vineyards  under  a  covering  of  snow  several 
inches  thick.  So,  while  anxiously  waiting  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise,  “Seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  not  fail,”  which  the  coming  of 
warmer  airs  aud  gentle  showers  will  doubtless 
bring,  we  will  cheer  our  spirits  by  the  re- 


rnemhrance  of  the  beautiful  scenery  on  the 
vine-clad  hills  surrounding  our  rural  home,  as 
t  hey  appeared  last  Summer,  and  I  draw  a  pen- 
picture  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural  engaged 
in  grape  growing. 

The  location  is  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
west  branch  of  beautiful  Lake  Keuka.  On 
either  side  are  vineyards,  like  onr  own,  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  and  bearing  almost  every 
viriety  of  Northern  grapes  in  great  abun- 
dmee.  Many  of  the  vineyards  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  ravines  filled  with 
luxuriant  trees,  which  break  the  monotony 
which  might  otherwise  appear  from  an  almost 
continuous  stretch  of  productive  grape  lands. 
1  ought  not  to  use  the  word  “monotonous,” 
because  the  different  methods  of  trimming 
and  training  the  vines,  the  different  colors  of 
the  foliage  and,  above  all,  the  constantly 
varying  beauty  and  charm  of  the  landscape, 
would  render  monotony  impossible.  Occa¬ 
sionally  among  the  vineyards  are  fields  of 
waving  grain,  the  straw  of  which  is  used  to 
tis  the  vines.  Before  us  in  marvelous  beauty 
lies  the  lovely  blue  lake  Keuka,  its  banks 
fringed  with  waving  fern  and  sweet  wild 
flowers — golden  rod  and  daisies.  On  the 
other  side  are  majestic  hills  with  fields  of 
yellow  and  green;  vineyards  rivaling  those 
on  this  side,  and  forest*  of  useful  and  hand¬ 
some  trees.  Overhead  is  the  sky,  ever-chang¬ 
ing,  and  always  glorious.  I  have  contem¬ 
plated  this  picture  so  many  times,  and  have 
thought  so  much  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  giving  us  these  beautiful  snrround- 
ings,  that  the  “peace  of  the  scene  has  passed 
into  my  heart.  ’  and  cau  never  be  obliterated. 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  leading  industry 
in  this  region  is  grape  raising,  and  we  are 
watching  the  experiments  of  others  with  much 
eagerness.  Some  of  the  vineyardtsts  are  test¬ 
ing  Mr.  Marvin  s  new  varieties,  and  were 
glad  to  see  the  portraits  of  some  of  them  in 
the  Rural, 

The  Rural’s  grape  “election”  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  of  immense  practical  value,  and  should 
be  appreciated  by  all.  Fannie  farmer. 


NORTON’S  VIRGINIA  GRAPE. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about  this 
grape.  Descriptions  differ.  Somebody  has 
the  wrong  thing.  Fuller  says  it  is  harsh  and 
sour,  not  compact  on  bunch,  etc.  Thomas 
says,  berries  compact,  harsh.  Others  speak  of 
it  as  only  suited  to  the  South.  Now  the  Nor¬ 
ton  l  have  seen  in  several  places  must  be 
.-omething  else.  Bunches  compact;  flavor 
deliciously  vinous,  with  very  little  acid;  juice 
dark-purple  and  rich  in  sugar.  Ripeus  only 
a  little  after  the  Concord.  An  enormous 
bt  arer.  Nothing  will  surpass  it  for  eating. 
Vine  as  hardy  as  auy.  It  has  no  fault  except 
that  the  seeds  might  be  smaller,  and  it  Is  per¬ 
fectly  stubborn  to  grow  from  cuttings.  If  we 
can  judge  anything  from  the  richness  and 
high  flavor  of  the  juice,  it  must  be  particular¬ 
ly  suited  to  make  a  deep  red  wine.  I  know 
tastes  differ,  but  to  my  taste  this  is  the  best 
of  all  grapes  to  eat.  j.  h.  Creighton. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 

[Remarks. —This  agrees  very  well  with 
Bush’s  description,  where  it  will  ripen  fully. 
But  it  is  late,  and  iu  Northern  localities  does 
not  fully  ripen,  and  then  it  is  harsh  and 
(jugb  —Eds.] 


After  a  long  absence,  Horticola  extends 
his  hand  iu  friendly  greeting  to  the  large  aud 
widely  extended  Rural  family,  with  the 
hearty  wish  that  he  may  find  them  all  in  the 
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enjoyment  of  that  full  measure  of  health  and 
prosperity  that  mates  life  worth  living.  He 
ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  have  many 
pleasant  and  useful  chats  with  them  all. 

*  *  * 

The  law  in  some  States,  backed  up  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  has  recently  decided  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  “must  go.’1  The  Society  of  Or¬ 
nithologists  has  established  "stations'’  for  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  habits  of  the  sparrow  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  other  birds  in  general,  in  order 
that,  some  definite  knowledge  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  of  what  and  how  much  they  destroy  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  one  of  much  inter¬ 
est  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  and  these 
are  especially  iuvited  to  help.  The  Rural 
might  be  made  very  helpful  iu  this  work  if 
its  readers  could  be  prevailed  upoutogivea 
little  time  to  the  subject,  and  make  a  record 
of  what  they  really  see  and  know,  and  iudulge 
as  little  as  may  beiu  mere  conjecture.  Blanks 
have  been  prepared,  which  reduce  the  labor 
of  making  a  record  to  a  mere  minimum. 

*  *  * 

As  an  addenda  to  the  preceding  note,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  for  years  past  studied  the 
ways  of  the  sparrow,  but  particularly  this 
Winter.  1  can  see  hundreds  of  them  from  my 
library  windows  at  almost  all  times  of  the 
dey.  The  Winter  has  been  one  of  exceptional 
severity  and  decidedly  dry,  the  wells  and  cis¬ 
terns  in  this  vicinity  being  now  very  low. 
The  sparrows,  consequently,  have  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  water  to  drink.  In  January  I 
several  times  noticed  scores  of  them  on  the 
roof  of  my  greenhouse.  I  thought  they  came 
there  to  get  warm.  They  did  not  come  to  get 
warm;  watching  them  closely,  1  found  I  was 
mistaken ;  on  the  contrary,  they  came  to  get  a 
drink.  The  little  fellows  had  discovered  that 
the  moisture  which  condenses  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  glass  during  the  night  and  fills  the 
laps,  could  be  drawn  through  the  laps  from 
the  outside.  In  a  inau  this  would  be  called 
reasoning;  in  a  bird  it  is  called  instinct.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is.  Be  that  as  it  may,  scores  of  spar¬ 
rows  came  every  morning  to  get  a  drink;  and 
this  they  continued  to  do  till  they  could  get 
water  elsewhere.  It  was  amusing  to  see  their 
efforts  to  recover  their  position  after  sliding 
dowu  the  roof  a  foot  or  so. 

*  *  * 

0 

The  preceding  note  presents  the  sparrow  in 
a  very  interesting  aspect.  What  follows  is 
also  interesting,  but  from  a  quite  different 
point  of  view.  Every  day,  during  most  of 
the  Winter,  1  have  seen  the  sparrows  Hocking 
in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  industriously  pecking 
at  something  along  the  branches.  Close  aud 
repeated  examination  proved  that  they  were 
eating  the  buds,  chiefly  the  axillary  buds,  the 
terminal  ones  being  difficult  to  get  at.  I 
noticed,  also,  that  they  usually  fed  on  the 
buds  twice  a  day,  morning  aud  afternoon.  It 
may  have  beeu  oftener  without  nay  knowing 
it.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Loni- 
cera,  Wistaria  aud  Exochorda.  The  last 
seems  to  be  a  special  favorite,  a  large  plant  of 
it  having  scarcely  any  but  terminal  buds  left. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Exochorda.  The  sparrows  are  very  nice,  too, 
in  tbeir  selections.  The  flower  buds  of  the 
peach  may  be  more  succulent  and  nicer  tid¬ 
bits  than  the  leaf  buds,  and  hence  their  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  former.  In  sowing  grass 
seeds  l  have  found  the  sparrows  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance;  other  birds,  however,  being 
open  to  the  same  charge.  The  sparrows  have 
always  been  more  or  less  destructive,  but  this 
Winter  particularly  so,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Winter  and  the 
scarcity  of  food.  Besides  this,  we  mifs  the 
snowbird,  the  chickadee,  the  bluebird  and 
other  familiar  friends  we  all  love.  I  think 
the  sparrow  should  go.  Let  us  bear,  how¬ 
ever,  what  farmers  aud  gardeners  have  to  say 
iu  its  favor,  if  anything.  Pennsylvania  aud 
some  other  States  have  already  passed  laws 
permitting  the  destruction  of  the  sparrow  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  I  have  seen  park 
keepers  shooting  them  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  some  of  them  would 
shoot  a  useful  bird  with  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure. 

*  *  * 

A  Long  Island  agricultural  society  proposes 
to  offer  this  year  $100  in  prizes  for  the  best 
crop  of  peanuts  to  be  grown  on  the  Island. 
The  idea  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  peanut 
cau  be  successfully  grown  on  Loug  Island.  I 
rather  like  this,  and  wonder  it  has  not  been  done 
before.  The  soil  of  Loug  Island  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  peanut,  aud  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  some  pretty  sharp  compe- ^ 
tition  for  these  prizes,  provided  the  $100  are 
not  frittered  away  in  small  sums.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  those  who  propose  to 
compete  for  these  prizes,  1  will  state  that  pea¬ 
nuts  were  successfully  grown  in  Kings  County, 
L.  I.,  upwards  of  50  years  ago.  As  slave 
labor  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  problem,  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  grown,  not 
only  successfully,  but  profitably.  Then  will 


come  the  question  of  quality,  which  we  may 
reasonably  hope  will  be  good. 

*  *  * 

Do  we  not  sow  our  peas  too  thick?  So  it 
has  seemed  to  me  very  often  while  looking  at 
others  tumbling  them  into  the  drill  as  thick 
as  sardines  in  a  box.  This  thick  sowing,  if 
not  a  waste  of  seed,  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
favorable  to  tbe  largest  and  best  crop.  I 
have  made  a  number  of  experiments  having 
in  view  the  yield  from  a  given  length  of  row, 
and  I  have  invariably  obtained  tbe  best  re¬ 
sults  when  the  peas  were  placed  from  two  to 
four  inches  apart,  and  even  four  to  six  inches 
with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  dwarf  varieties. 
The  effect  is  to  make  the  plants  bushy,  in¬ 
crease  the  yield,  and  prolong  the  time  of  bear¬ 
ing.  This  may  not  be  very  important  to  the 
man  who  grows  peas  for  market,  and  thinks 
it  most  profitable  to  have  his  crop  confined  to 
one  or  two  pickings;  but  in  the  home  garden 
most  of  ns  want  a  "mess'’  every  day,  and  for 
a  good  many  days  in  succession.  Thin  aud 
deep  sowing,  in  connection  with  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  kinds,  will  considerably  prolong  the 
season.  Late  sowings  should  be  put  in  four 
or  five  iuebes  deep,  and  the  ground  kept 
level.  There  is  this  additional  labor  in  thin 
sowing,  that  pains  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
every  pea  put  in  is  a  sound  one.  horticola. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RURAL  FOR  MARCH  14. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

The  criticism  on  potatoes  places  the  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  below  the  White  Star.  I  have  tried  a 
large  number  of  potatoes,  aud  for  quality  first 
and  yield  second,  I  place  Late  Rose  first  and 
St.  Patrick  next.  I  want  a  first-class,  rich  flav- 
orei  table  potato,  that  is  good  when  dug,  and 
good  late  in  tbe  Spring.  Burbank  is  a  case  of  a 
potato  had  enough  in  the  early  Winter,  but 
good  enough  iu  the  Spring.  St.  Patrick  and 
Late  Rose  are  always  good.  White  Star  is 
poor  when  dug ;  and  for  boiling  never  as  good 
as  for  baking. 

You  are  rightabout  Concords.  Those  who 
wish  to  plant  for  money,  can  throw  away 
money  on  Concords,  except  in  favorable  cli¬ 
mates,  because,  say  in  Central  New  York,  be¬ 
fore  we  cau  decently  ripen  them,  they  have 
been  two  weeks  iu  market  from  a  distance. 
For  table,  the  Concord  is  immensely  behind 
Lind  ley,  Brighton,  Lady  and  more  of  the  new 
varieties.  Moore's  Early  should  not  lie  classed 
very  high.  The  quality  of  the  grape  is  uot 
equal  to  that  of  lirst  rate  Concords:  the  bunch 
is  poor,  and  otherwise  it  is  much  inferior  to  a 
halt  dozen  other  early  grapes. 


The  Ruhal’s  advice  about  plauting  Bartlett 
Pears  is  uot  correct  Very  few  make  money 
on  Bartletts.  Tuke  the  country  through,  the 
pear  for  profit  must  be  a  long  keeper  and  an 
easy  shipper.  The  Bartlett  does  not  keep  more 
than  two  weeks.  The  Anjou,  picked  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  will  keep  in  a  cool  cellar  till  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  is  the  best  market  pear  iu  the  list  so 
far.  Sheldon,  Howell,  and  Onoudaga  follow; 
and  Lawrence  and  Josephine  de  Malines  for 
Winter. 


EXAGGERATED  PRAISE  OF  NOVEL¬ 
TIES. 


In  the  Rural  for  Jan.  24th,  I  notice  that  A. 
J,  Cay  wood  &  Son  do  not  like  to  have  anything 
said  derogatory  to  any  new  fruits  that  have 
originated  with  them.  That  is  the  old  story. 
I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  who  had  originated  new  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  that  did  uot  succeed  with  me;  and  for 
that  matter  did  not  succeed  anywhere  well 
enough  ever  to  get  into  general  cultivation. 
It  is  hard  to  see  our  pets  fall,  and  when  there 
is  a  prospect  of  increasing  our  yearly  income 
by  their  sales,  it  is  hard  to  see  their  faults, 
and  the  probabilities  that  they  are  not  worth 
the  public’s  notice,  as  much  better  varieties 
of  the  kinds  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
farming  public.  1  like  what  the  Rural  says 
about  the  new  varieties  of  oats,  as  I  have  test¬ 
ed  most  of  them  only  to  be  disappointed,  yet 
I  am  not  sorry  that,  I  have  done  so;  and  in 
some  cases  two  or  three  uew  sorts,  so-called, 
were  grown  side  by  side,  all  drilled  at  the 
same  date,  and  on  the  same  soil,  and  when 
growing  or  ripening,  good  farmers  who  were 
called  to  look  at  them,  decided  they  were 
identical.  I  now  have  three  sorts  of  oats— 
the  Schcenen,  Welcome,  and  a  variety  sent 
me  to  test  In  1888  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.,  that  are  the  best  T  have  ever  tried. 
From  Mr.  Gregory’s  catalogue  of  1883,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  oats  are  the  White  Zealand.  1  would 
like  to  know,  without  testing  them  side  by 
side,  if  tbe  White  Zealand,  White  Belgium, 
and  White  A  ustralian  are  not  one  and  the  same 
variety — who  will  tell?  [Can’t  you  add  the 
‘‘Welcome,”  Mr.  Talcott?  Eds.] 


In  potatoes  also,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
a  farmer  can  tell,  by  the  catalogues  of  the 
seedsmen,  what  varieties  are  good,  and  what 
are  poor;  as  from  my  own  experience  iu  test¬ 
ing,  I  find  so  many  sorts  that  are  compara¬ 
tively  worthless*,  which  the  catalogues  praise 
highly.  I  think  there  b  too  much  said  in 
praise  of  almost  all  new  sorts.  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  during  the  past  two 
seasons  in  testing  uew  sorts  so  highly  praised 
in  the  different  catalogues,  not  one  of  which 
is  of  any  value  as  a  table  potato  on  my  farm, 
compared  with  such  sorts  as  the  Snowflake, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  both  Early  and  Late, 
White  Star,  Early  Mayflower,  and  Early 
Ohio,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Early  Mayflower,  are  of  the  old  standard 
sorts  and  well  known  and  very  popular,  as 
also  is  tbe  White  Elephant.  Some  sorts  that 
were  and  are  highly  praised  in  the  different 
catalogues  for  1885,  after  testing  for  two 
years,  I  shall  not  plant  again,  wondering  why 
seedsmen  will  keep  raising  them.  1  have 
tried  the  publishing  of  the  rejected  sorts,  and 
presto  I  down  comes  a  shower  of  letters  on  my 
head,  none  of  which  calls  me  a  wise  mau,  or 
praise  the  firm  of  J.  Talcott  &  Sou.  We  have 
made  it  our  business  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  to  test  and  grow  the  best  sorts  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  oats  for  seed,  and  desire  to  have  the 
very  best  at  all  times. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do?  We  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  what  is  said  of  new  sorts  in  the 
catalogues  of  those  who  have  them  for  sale, 
will  not  hold  good  when  tested  by  us;  but 
how  can  we  tell  what  they  will  do  till  we  try 
them?  According  to  some  trials,  a  very  few 
pounds  of  seed  will  produce  a  car-load  of 
grain.  In  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.’s  catalogue, 
an  offer  is  made  to  send  out  three  bushels  of 
their  uew  Clydesdale  Oats  to  sow  an  acre.  This 
looks  as  if  they  did  not  expect,  by  putting  a 
few'  grains  of  oats  on  an  acre  or  two,  to  grow 
such  great  crops  from  so  little  seed.  Now 
here  is  another  temptation  to  test  the  uew 
Clydesdale  Oats;  but  will  they  prove  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  Seboonen  or  Welcome,  which  we 
now  have,  as  also  Pringle's  Triumph,  which 
we  fear  will  prove  so  late  iu  ripening,  that 
they  will  not  succeed  with  us,  as  late  oats 
almost,  invariably  rust  in  this  locality,  and  so 
prove  worthless.  J.  talcott. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


farm  <£cono»u}. 

THE  WATER  SYSTEM  AT  THE  RURAL’S 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK  BUILDINGS. 


Successful  stock  feeding  depends  as  much 
upon  an  abundance  of  water  as  of  food,  and 
with  no  class  of  stock  is  it  more  important 
to  have  pure  water  aud  plenty  of  it  always 
accessible  than  with  sheep,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  rearing  lambs.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  no  work  on  the  farm  is  so  reluctantly 
done  or  so  liable  to  be  neglected  as  the  pumping 
or  drawing  of  wrater,  and  it  is  uot  too  much 
to  say  that  ou  not  one  half  the  farms  so  sup¬ 
plied.  do  tbe  animals  have  a  sufficiency  for 
their  comfort,  or  the  owner's  profit,  because, 
no  matter  how  well  fed  and  cared  for  in 
other  respects,  no  animal  can  thrive  if  in¬ 
sufficiently  supplied  with  moisture,  without 
which  the  food  cannot  bo  digested  or  assimi¬ 
lated. 

As  our  barns  were  dependent  upon  wells  for 
the  water  used,  and  having  previously  had 
experience  in  feeding,  aud  knowing  the  large 
amount  of  water  needed,  we  determined  to 
have  an  abundance;  to  that  end  we  commenc¬ 
ed  operations  by  having  an  iron  pipe,  six 
inches  iu  diameter, driven  in  the  bottom  of  an 
old  dry  well  until  it  reached  the  rock,  which 
it  did  at  six  feet,  being  24  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  then  had  a  four  inch  hole  drilled, 
and  at  52  feet  below,  or  7fi  feet,  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  obtained  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure, 
cold,  soft  water.  Having  been  thus  fortunate, 
we  decided  to  arrange  for  a  cotstant  supply 
at  all  the  barns  and  the  house.  To  secure  this, 
we  had  three  things  to  provide  for;  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  water  to  a  hight  suffi  dent  to  give 
head  to  force  it  where  wanted,  storage,  aud 
the  protection  of  the  pipes  against  frost. 

To  accomplish  the  first  we  decided  to  use 
a  wind-mill  and  pump,  aud  as  we  knew  that 
to  get  the  desired  head,  the  storage  tank 
would  have  to  be  elevated,  and  that  the  whole 
distance  necessary  to  raise  the  water  would  be 
some  8U  feet  or  more,  and  that  ut  the  above 
depth  we  were  liable  to  have  most  trouble  with 
the  pumping  apparatus,  we  decided  to  use  a 
simple  lift  pump.  We  therefore  had  a  cylin¬ 
der  aud  piston  made  of  brass,  three  inches  in 
diameter.  We  used  bra-s  because,  if  made  of 
iron,  the  action  of  iron  on  the  leather  pack¬ 
ing  would  soon  render  tbe  leather  brittle  und 
ruin  it;  while,  in  brass,  it  will  remain  soft 
and  In  good  working  order  until  entirely 
worn  out.  We  placed  the  cyliuder  near  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  so  it  should  be  constantly 
submerged,  and  used  1 ’4 -inch  Iron  pipe  for 


the  connection  between  cylinder  and  pump 
head.  It  has  now  been  in  constant  use  for 
some  nine  or  more  years,  aud  has  needed  to 
be  repaired  but  once,  and  then,  not  because 
the  packing  had  to  he  replaced,  but  because, 
the  uot  holding  the  piston  to  the  sucker-rod 
had  worked  off:  but  as  the  cylinder  was  apart 
it  was  then  repacked. 

In  depending  upon  wind  power  for  furnish¬ 
ing  water,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  storage 
sufficient  to  last  duriug  the  few  days  when 
there  is  not  wind  enough  to  operate  the  rnilL 
We  use  for  this  purpose  n  rouud  tank  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  hight.  It  is 
made  of  two  iuch  heartpine  plank,  and  is 
hooped  with  four  "i’-inch  round-iron  hoops. 
Each  hoop  is  made  in  two  pieces  with  threads 
and  nut  on  each  end;  011  opposite  sides  of  the 
tank  are  pieces  of  oak  scantling  4x4,  and  the 
same  hight  as  the  tank,  and  each  piece  of 
hoop  passes  through  these,  and  the  hoops  are 
made  tight  by  screwing  up  tbe  nuts  as  needed. 

This  tank  stands  in  the  house  that  was 
shown  on  the  end  of  the  barn,  in  Fig.  115, 
page  199.  This  house  is  built  fast  to  the  barn, 
the  outer  end  being  supported  by  a  frame, 
aud  is  elevated  some  10  feet  above  the  barn 
sills.  The  water  is  pumped  over  the  top  of 
the  tank,  and  the  supply  for  use  is  taken  from 
the  bottom  iu  an  lji-inch  iron  pipe  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  system  of  pipes,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
116,  page  200.  In  order  to  prevent  freezing, 
we  double- boarded  and  floored  tbe  bouse, leav¬ 
ing  an  air-space  all  round,  and  also  sheeted 
it  inside  with  felt  paper.  We  also  construct¬ 
ed  two  air-duets  about  12x15  ioches  inside 
from  openings,  between  the  joists  into  the 
basement,  up  alongside  the  barn,  the  one 
reaching  just  above  the  floor,  and  the  other 
reaching  up  near  the  eeiliugof  the  tank  house. 
We  reasoned  that  the  warm  air  ’of  the  base¬ 
ment  would  ascend  the  taller  of  the  ducts, and 
the  colder  air  of  the  tank  house  would  fall, 
through  the  duct  just  reaching  above  the 
floor.into  the  basement,  and  that  if  we  brought 
the  water  pipe  down  the  duct  carrying  the 
warm  air,  there  would  be  no  trouble  with 
freezing.  At  first  these  ducts  were  only  single- 
boarded  of  inch  lumber,  aud  the  first  Winter, 
the  pipe  did  freeze  a  little  twice;  we  then 
covered  the  w'arm-air  duct  with  sheeting  pa¬ 
per,  aud  a  second  boarding,  leaving  a  space 
between,  which  was  packed  with  chaff,  since 
which  time,  even  in  this  extremely  cold  Win¬ 
ter,  there  has  never  been  the  least  trouble 
from  frost.  The  pump  pipe  is  incased  in  a 
tube  four  inches  square  madeof  pine;  two  feet 
below  the  well  platform  a  cock  is  inserted  in 
the  pipe  with  an  opening  of  one  eight  of  an 
inch,  which,  being  left  open  iu  cold  weather, 
drains  tbe  water  out  of  the  pipe  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  surface.  The  pipes  that  lead 
about  the  basement,  never  freeze,  because  the 
temperature  never  goes  below  45  degrees 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  ;  and  those  leading 
to  tbe  other  buildings,  are  laid  below  ground 
at  a  safe  distance. 

We  have  beeu  somewhat  minute  in  this 
description, because  of  the  completeness  of  the 
system  and  because  there  are  thousands  among 
our  readers  who  need  something  on  a  similar 
plan,  and  from  this  description  no  one  should 
have  any  difficulty  in  constructing  something 
that  should  be  satisfactory,  aud  any  man  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  stock  and  depending 
upon  pumped  water, who  may  provide  himself 
with  such  conveniences,  will  wonder  how  he 
ever  lived  so  loug  without  them. 

tariff  (Topics. 


FARM  MANURES. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  a  farm  that  for  many  years  had 
beeu  run  on  the  theory,  two  can  be  taken 
from  two,  and  two  yet  remain.  Fertilizers 
were  applied,  but  iu  most  cases  they  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  returns.  After  spending 
two  or  three  years  in  trying  to  make  the 
farm  more  fertile,  or,  at  least,  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  hence  more  protitable,  by  the  use  of 
expensive  fertilizers,  the  effort  was  measur¬ 
ably  abandoned. 

Subsequently  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
large  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  soil,  which, 
without  doubt,  caused  the  phosphoric  acid 
to  become  temporarily  insoluble.  It  was 
noticed  that  the  fert  ilizers  were  often  of  more 
benefit  the  second,  and  even  the  third,  year 
after  their  application,  than  the  first. 

In  the  village  a  ruile-and-a-half  away  aud 
400  feet  below  us,  was  plenty  of  manure 
which  could  be  purchased  at  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  load.  The  cost  of  drawing  and 
spreading  in  the  Winter  was  75  cents  per 
load.  This  rnuuure  was  usually  mixed  with 
a  superabundance  of  straw;  contained  but 
little  of  tbe  liquid  voidings,  and  was  either 
fire-fauged,  or  leached,  contained  a  large  per 
-  cent  of  rain-water,  or  snow.  This  method 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  first  thought  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
settlers  on  these  lands  naturally  is,  that  the 
indigenous  trees  of  the  upper  Missouri  should 
do  better  than  any  introduced  species;  but 
these  native  trees  are  found  where  their  roots 
reach  an  eternal  supply  of  moisture  to  sustain 
the  rapid  leaf  evaporation  of  this  dry  climate. 
The  lesson  as  to  their  final  success  on  the  up¬ 
lands  with  tenacious  subsoil,  can  now  be  seen 
at  u  any  points  in  Northern  Iowa  and  in 
Dakota.  Even  where  the  subsoil  is  not  ten¬ 
acious,  the  visitor  to  Bismarck,  Dakota,  can 
see  as  perfect  foliage  on  the  valley  trees  as  can 
be  found  in  Michigan,  while  trees  planted 
twelve  years  ago  on  a  pretty  tract  of  upland, 
have  now  rusted  leaves  and  dead  tops:  yet  the 
owner  assured  me  he  had  hauled  tons  of  water 
from  the  Missouri  to  water  them  in  times  of 
extreme  drought,  and  still  the  people  are  de¬ 
ceived  at  present  on  account  of  the  vigorous 
growth  aud  perfect  foliage  of  the  plants  for 
the  first  few  years  while  under  culture.  Of 
the  indigenous  trees,  the  Box  Elder  will  come 
the  nearest  to  success  as  a  low,  bushy  wind¬ 
break  on  such  soils,  and  for  economic  uses  of 
timber;  but  I  wish  to  urge  that  the  world  has 
trees  easily  obtained,  and  rapidly  and  easily 
propagated,  which  will  maintain  perfect 
health,  and  reach  larger  size  on  these  hard- 
pan  sections,  even  in  Western  Dakota,  where 
the  annual  rainfall  only  reaches  10  to  12  inches. 

These  are  the  larger  growing  timber  willows 
and  poplars  of  the  dry  steppes  of  Eastern 
Russia,  (North-Eastern  Europe),  and  Central 
Asia  is  rich  in  its  species  of  willows  and  pop¬ 
lars,  which  are  adapted  in  leaf  and  cell 
structure  to  dry  soils,  a  dry  air  and  semi-arctic 
Winters  and  better  for  any  use  than  any  of 
our  native  forms. 

With  a  view  to  testing  some  of  the  best  of 
these,  we  have  rooted  a  few  thousand  cuttiDgs 
and  would  like  to  place  them  for  trial  in  the 
hands  of  those  located  on  hard-pan  lands  and 
on  the  “divides’’  underlaid  with  gravel.  In 
small  lots,  they  will  be  sent  at  a  small  price, 
which  will  be  given  on  application,  to  those 
who  will  agree  to  preserve  names  and  report 
results. 

Ag.  Col.  Ames,  Iowa. 


of  feeding  the  plants  proved  nearly  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  the  former.  While  this  was 
going  on,  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  produced  on  the  farm  was  being  wasted 
by  the  liquid  voidings  leaching  through  the 
floors;  by  being  scattered  over  large,  uncov¬ 
ered  yards,  and  by  heating  and  fire-fanging 
in  piles  near  the  horse  stable  doors.  At  the 
time,  I  had  but  a  faint  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss. 

To  remedy  these  difficulties,  six  years  ago 
a  covered  yard  was  built,  which  has  since 
been  a  great  eye-opener.  We  have  long  since 
ceased  to  purchase  manure,  as  we  can  produce 
on  the  farm,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  large 
quantities,  worth  three  to  four  times  as  much 
per  ton  as  that  obtained  from  the  village* 
Last  year  an  elfort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  at  the  larger  of  the  two  barns.  The 
mixed  horse  aud  cow  manure,  which  was 
quite  solid  from  the  tramping  of  the  cattle, 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  it  was  about 
two  feet  deep;  numerous  samples,  of  about  ten 
pounds  each,  were  taken  at  the  depth  of  one 
foot,  mixed  aud  chopped  most  thoroughly,  and 
a  sample  of  the  mixture  was  analyzed  with 
the  following  results: 

Moisture . 72-95  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  .  .78  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid  -----  .40  “  “ 

Potash . 84  “  “ 

Value  of  one  ton  of  manure: 

Nitrogen,  .78  per  cent,  x  2.000  lbs.  —  15.6  lbs, 

04  15  cents  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  $2.24 

Phosphoric  acid  .40  per  cent,  x  2,000  lbs.  —  8  lbs. 

<2  6  cents  —  -  - .  ‘,8 

Potash,  .84  per  cent,  x  2,000  lbs.  —  16.8  lbs.  @  4*4c.  .71 

$3.53 

From  the  covered  yard,  in  six-and-a  half 
months,  311  loads  were  hauled.  About  every 
tenth  load  was  weighed,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  loads  averaged  a  few  pounds  over  one-and- 

a-half  ton. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  466 
tons  of  manure,  worth,  according  to  the 
analysis,  $1  644  96;  or  perhaps,  more  accurate¬ 
ly  stated,  it  would  have  cost  this  amount  to 
have  purchased  the  same  quantity  of  plant- 
food  in  the  form  of  fertilizers.  The  number 
ot  animals  kept  was  not  noted  at  the  time; 
but  estimated  afterward  from  memory,  at  46. 
These  investigations  were  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory;  because  all  the  manure  was  not 
weighed,  neither  were  the  animals  counted 
from  month  to  month.  This  Winter  all  tho 
manure  has  been  weighed  and  the  animals 
counted,  and  my  next  article  will  give  a  more 
exact  statement.  In  recent  experiments,  I 
found  that,  the  manure  from  a  milch  cow  was 
worth  16  cents  per  day. 

Taking  the  above  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
herd,  the  following  table  has  been  made  in  or¬ 
der  to  show  how  nearly  the  results  coincide 
with  those  given  above.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  eighty  tons  of  straw  were  used  for 
bedding,  the  manure  from  which  is  set  down 
at  $3.50  per  ton: 

TABLE. 

Forty-live  animals  for  I'Jfi  days  equal  8,775 
animals  for  oue  day:  S.7J5  x  lti  cents,  (value 
of  manure  for  one  animal  one  day),  -  -  ■  $1,404.00 
Eighty  tons  straw  <$  $8.50  -  --  --  --  -  280  00 

$1,6S4  00 

It  will  be  observod  that  by  this  method  of 
computing, the  value  appears  to  be  $39.02  more 
than  that  by  the  former. 

Boussingault  gives  the  following  as  the  av¬ 
erage  quantity  of  manure  made  by  a  horse  of 
900  pounds  aud  of  a  cow  (weight  not  given): 

Uorse,  12,000  pounds  per  year  solid. 

8,800  “  •*  "  liquid. 

Cow,  SO, TOO  “  **  ••  solid. 

8,000  «  ••  '•  liquid. 

Computing  from  the  above  basis,  twelve 
horses,  iu  0%  months,  would  produce  4S% 
tons,  and  38  cuttle,  250%  tons.  These  amounts, 
together  with  SO  tons  of  bedding,  give  a  total 
of  379  tons. 

The  nuimuls  kept  on  our  farm  arc  without 
doubt  much  larger  than  the  average.  These 
investigations  point,  at  least,  toward  valuable 
facts.  One  fact  is  here  worth  stating  and 
remembering — in  0)4  months  we  produced  311 
large  loads  of  valuable  manure  from  45  ani¬ 
mals. 


JJmpUmenta  and  Partinmi 


FA  RMERS— ATTENTION! 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SMOOTHING  HARROW  MADE 


Eight  Solid  Onk  Beams,  2}  x  2},  40  lialf-inch  square  steel  teeth,  evenerand  clevises 
complete,  as  shown  in  cut.  Special  price  to  Farmers,  delivered  on  cars  or  boat  in  New 
York,  $7.00.  Will  send  to  any  responsible  Farmer  on  receipt  of  his  order.  If  not 
as  represented  you  may  return  it,  we  don’t  ask  for  pay  till  yon  have  received  the  Har¬ 
row.  To  save  onr  customers  freight,  we  ship  the  teeth  seperate,  as  the  rate  is  50  per 
cent  higher  with  teeth  in  than  without;  Farmers  can  drive  them  in  easily. 


IRON  HARROWS 


Just  what  every  farmer  wan  s. 

It  cuts  ground  all  over  every  two 
inches.  Can  be  changed  from  a 
roughing  to  a  smoothing  Har¬ 
row,  merely  by  bitching  to  the 
other  end. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  TO  FARMERS,  F.  0.  B.  NEW  YORK. 

Two  Sections,  with  48  Teeth  and  Evener,  $16.00. 

Three  Sections,  with  72  Teeth  and  Evener.  $24.00. 

Agents  wanted  for  our  full  line  of  Farm  Machinery;  Special  prices  to  Farmers  where  we 
have  no  agents.  Send  for  circulars  showing  our  full  line  of  Farm  Tools  and  Machinery,  best 
and  most  complete  line  made. 

We  are  also  the  Sole  and  Only  Authorized  Agents  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  and  Southern  States  for  the  Strowbridge  Broadcast  Seeder,  Advertise¬ 
ment  of  which  you  will  find  in  this  paper,  and  we  will  make  wholesale  prices  on 
them  to  Farmers  where  we  have  no  agents.  Be  sure  and  apply  to  us  for  Prices 
and  Terms.  Address 


All  Iron  and  Steel,  except  Tooth 


Holders,  which  are  of  the  best 


Malleable  Iron,  furnished  with 


one-balf  Inch  Square  Steel  Teeth 


florintltural 


NEW  GLADIOLI. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Rural  was 
among  the  first  to  import  the  improved  Glad¬ 
ioli,  15  years  ago.  So  was  I,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  following,  which  I  quote  from  an  old 
volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Horticulture  for 
1859,  only  20  years  ago!  It  doesn't  read 
amiss  to  day: 

“New  Gladioli.— The  Gladioli  are  des¬ 
tined  to  become  the  flower  for  the  million. 
Tbeir  simple  culture  and  their  magnificent 
flowers  will  render  them  universal  favorites. 
The  improvement  in  the  flowers  is  truly  won¬ 
derful.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
sportiveness.  The  new  varieties  of  the  year 
(1859)  surpass  all  previous  ones,  as  beautiful 
as  they  were.  Tints  and  coloring  known  only 
in  the  orchids,  are  represented  in  the  newest 
Gladioli  From  the  old  orange  and  yellow 
we  have  deep  red  and  crimson,  then  pinks 
and  rose  colors;  next  buif  aud  fawn,  and  now 
straw  and  pale  yellow;  all  being  more  or  less 
streaked  or  spotted.  We  have  already  de¬ 
scribed  many  varieties,  aud  intend  ere  long 
to  give  a  more  complete  account  of  them. 

Planted  out  in  May,  in  good  rich  soil,  they 
bloom  through  August.and  are  equalled  among 
summer  flowering  bulbs  only  by  the  Japan 
Lilies.  Iu  Autumn  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  aud  wintered  in  any  dry  place  where  the 
frost  will  not  reach  them.” 

That  year  1  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
the  finest  10  kinds.  In  1860  I  had  a  collection 
of  100  of  the  finest  varieties  in  France,  only  10 
years  before  the  Rural.  c.  m  hovey. 


G.  C.  BROOKS’  SWIVEL  PLOW 


Special 


B.  &  J.  W  BELCHER,  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma° 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  GERANIUMS. 

Take  up  the  old  plants  in  the  Fall,  just  be¬ 
fore  frost,  and  keep  them  in  a  partially  light¬ 
ed,  cool  cellar,  or  in  a  cold-frame  The  latter 
part  of  December  re-pot  them  in  go  Oil  potting 
soil,  first  stripping  off  all  the  leaves  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Take  them 
into  the  sitting-room.  This  treatment  will 


THAT  THE  BUTTER  V  I  El.  11  OF  THE 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


I  ho*  never  been  equalled  by  any  (' reamer v.  Pan.  or  Separ 
H  ator.  They  carried  off  the  Premiums  for  the  Greatest 

^  Per  (rut.  ot  Yield  In  the  great  dairy  States  of  Iowa 
and  W  isconsin, 

^  Over  31, 0(H)  in  Daily  Tse!! 

Their  combined  product  of  butter  and  chocso  reaches  nearly  1H  pound**  to  tho 
hundred  pounds  of  milk.  They  take  the  lead  in  tbe  Cronin  Cumbering  System. 


Gluboxicu  Uituat 


SHELTER  BELTS  ON  THE  UPLANDS  OF 
DAKOTA. 

PROl-'ESSOn  J.  L.  BUDD. 

In  respouse  to  several  letters  of  inquiry 
from  readers  of  the  Rural,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  about  timber-growing  and  shelter  belts 
on  the  interminable  prairies  of  Dakota,  west 


cause  thefii  to  throw  out  new  shoots  all  along 
the  branches,  well  down  towards  the  roots. 
About  March  cut  all  the  branches  off  to  with¬ 
in  two  new  shoots  of  the  body  of  the  plaut. 
Those  new  shoots  will  form  a  new,  bushy 
plant,  that  will  give  better  satisfaction  during 
the  coming  season  thau  tho  plant  would  have 
done  if  left  to  grow  in  a  straggling  way  from 
the  euds  of  the  old  branches.  The  branches 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Awarded  81 X  81  LYE  It  1VIKD.YL8  lu  the  last  four  years  over  all  competi¬ 
tors.  It  operates  the  easiest,  It  chums  more  thorvui/hly  cuui  consequently  brings 
more  butter.  It  is  theeasiest  to  clean.  The  cover  aiu<aj,.i  on  top,  avoiding  all 
leakaae  and  emptying  of  cream  on  the  floor.  Also  a  full  line  of  BUTTER 
WORKER 8,  BUTTER  PRINTER*  and  all  supplies  for  Dairies  and 
Factories.  You  will  regret  It  If  you  purchase  any  apparatus  before  sending  for 
our  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


of  the  James  ltiver,  and  north  of  the  45th 
parallel. 

While  it  is  easy  to  grow  timber  in  the 
ancient  valleys  aud  fllled-up  basins,  it  is  a 
different  matter  on  the  millions  of  acres  of 
upland  prairie  underlaid  with  a  peculiar 
hard-paa  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sat¬ 
urated  with  water  for  the  past  hundred  years. 


cut  off,  with  the  ufew  growth  on  them,  can  be 
cut  up  into  slips  and  will  make  new  plauts  iu 
time,  for  outdoor  planting.  If  new  plants 
are  not  wanted,  re-pot  later  than  the  date 
above  noted,  and  prime  off  about  two-thirds 
of  each  branch.  There  will  then  be  a  rapid 
growth,  forming  fine  plants  for  tbe  parlor 
aud  for  bedding  out  in  Summer,  goguac. 


BARTLETT  i  00W,  ft . . .  SEEO  GROWERS 

Mass.  MILKING  TUBES  Dealers. 


For  Mtlkiog  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  ‘25c.  Mailed  to 
Descriptive  Circular,  aud  our  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1885.  lYce  to  all. 


any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


KlIMAMVS  IMPROVED  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET. 


This  Is  the  best  flavored,  most  uniform  in  shape,  and  the  most  profitable  varlet  f  to  raise  for  general  crop, 
of  anything  now  In  the  market.  TRY  IT,  Price  per  pound  by  mall,  75  cis.;  per  ounce,  8  eta.;  per  packet.  Sets. 
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in  Michigan,  where  the  bees  were  all  fed  only 
sugar  sirup,  and  so,  of  course,  had  no  nitro¬ 
gen.  These  bees  are  all  dead,  but  there  i3  no 
appearauce  of  diarrhea  The  intestines  are 
full  of  sirup  so  entirely  undigested  that  the 
taste  and  odor  are  precisely  those  of  fresh  sugar 
sirup.  These  bees  were  wintered  out  of  doors, 
but  well  packed  What  is  packiug  in  such  a 
Winter  as  this?  Here  the  cold  checked  the 
vital  energy,  stopped  digestion,  and  so  check¬ 
ed  the  very  source  of  heat  May  we  not  say 
that  these  bees  froze  to  death!  I  have  also 
examined  bees  from  our  college  apiary — bees 
wintered  in  a  good  cellar— which  are  bright, 
small,  and  apparently  in  mo3t  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  I  find  almost  nothing  in  the  r  intes¬ 
tines,  only  a  little  mucus  like  excreta.  They 
bad  no  pollen  In  their  hives,  and  have  taken 
very  little  food. 

The  bees  which  died  of  diarrhea,  but  which 
had  no  pollen  in  their  intestines,  are  said,  by 
the  apiarist  who  sent  them,  to  have  been  fed 
last  Fall  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  sugar  sirup, 
given  in  combs  free  from  pollen,  Yet  he  says 
bis  other  bees  gathered  pollen  in  October, 
though  he  thinks  these  did  uot.  As  he  was 
several  days  feeding  them,  they  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulated  to  brood  rearing,  and  incited 
to  gather  either  pollen  or  other  nitrogenous 
food— perhaps  meal.  Sure  it  is  they  had  such 
food.  The  apiarist  says  they  reared  brood  iu 
February.  The  tissues  of  all  larval  bees  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen.  To  hold  that  brood  can  be 
reared  upon  pure  carbohydrates  would  ally 
one  to  the  old  alchemists  who  believed  that 
gold  could  be  formed  of  the  baser  metals. 
Moreover,  all  experience  and  observation  re¬ 
fute  this  statement,  the  thing  is  scientifically 
impossible. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  theory:  for  I  found 
pollen,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  the 
cells  of  the  comb  from  this  same  hive.  Again, 
the  putrescent  odor  and  bacteria  argued  the 
presence  of  nitrogen,  even  in  the  feces  of  the 
bees,  where  no  signs  of  pollen  could  be  found. 

In  hopes  of  adding  one  more 
clincher,  I  took  all  the  feces 
I  could  gather  from  these 
bees  to  Dr.  R,  C.  Kedzie,  with 
the  question.  Is  there  auy 
nitrogeu  in  this,  and  if  so  is 
Ny  the  proportion  large?  Ana- 

lysis  said,  Yes,  to  both  ques¬ 
ts  \  tions. 

(Hfe  CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  above,  we  have 
the  strongest  confirmation  of 
the  points  which  I  have  so 
often  urged  iu  the  Rural: 
To  winter  safely,  every  Win¬ 
ter,  we  must  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  about  our  hives  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature  of  about 
45  degrees.  To  accomplish 
this,  nothing  serves  so  well  as 
a  good  cellar.  Artificial  beat 
is  not  safe,  as  it  is  difliult  to 
manage  it  so  as  not  to  irritate 
the  bees  In  such  conditions, 
or  in  case  we  are  sure  our 
bees  can  fly  every  few  days, 
they  will  Winter,  with  or 
without  pollen,  ou  honey  or 
sugar  sirup.  With  severe  and 
long-continued  cold  our  bees 
will  die,  if  not  suitably  pro¬ 
tected,  even  with  the  best  of 
food. 

Again,  It  is  safer  to  give 
no  pollen,  and  even  to 
feed  sugar  sirup  in  place 


this  treatment  for  two  months  at  least.  The 
result  was  a  complete  cure.  F.  D.  c. 


all  that  was  said  about  this  disease  in  the 
West  was  ‘‘baseless  excitement.” 

I  can  understand  his  reference  to  suspicious 
motives— in  its  connection— in  no  other  way 
tbaD  that  the  veterinary  officers  of  the  United 
States  or  State  Governments  are  referred  to. 
If  this  is  meant,  I  pronounce  it  an  outrage. 
If  this  is  not  meant.  1  caunot  see  what  is 
meant.  “Stockman”  says  he  has  not  written, 
as  I  staled,  slightingly  of  the  extent  of  bog 
cholera.  I  regret  my  error,  but  repeat  my 
protest  against  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
the  disease  is  “wholly  preventable.” 

Here  1  leave  the  whole  matter,  unless  I  am 
si  own  to  have  been  wrong;  then  I  will 
publicly  apologize. 


e  mx&tmau 


ANIMALS  recovered  from  pleuro-pneu- 
MONIA  STILL  LIABLE  TO  SPREAD  THE 
PLAGUE. 

Several  of  the  most  eminent  veterinary 
surgeons,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
say  there  will  be  danger  of  disseminating 
contagious  pleuropneumonia  from  auimals 
which  have  been  attacked  by  it,  hovever  per¬ 
fectly  they  nmj  appear  to  have  been  cured; 
for  a  latent  poison  is  left  in  the  lungs,  which 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  drive  out,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  affects  animals  herding  with, or  even 
approaching  near,  those  that  have  been  af¬ 
fected.  The  only  safe  and  effectual  preven¬ 
tive  is,  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  to 
slaughter  the  animal,  bury  it  deep,  and  diseu- 
fect  all  places  where  it  may  have  stood  or 
roamed  around.  For  want  of  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  precaution,  or  through  ignorance 
of  the  danger,  many  herds  have  caught  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
saved  from  it.  Experts  say  an  animal  may  be 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  yet  have  its 
longs  sufficiently  diseased  to  affect  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A.  B.  ALLEN. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


THE  SHIRE  HORSE  PRINCE  WILLIAM. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  the  Shire  horse 
Association,  held  at  Islington,  London, 
in  the  fourth  week  in  Februery,  wes  a  great 
success.  More  horses  of  this  class  were  shown 
than  were  ever  before  together.  Among  the 
two-year  olds  was  one  whose  m  assive  form 
and  fine  points  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
visitor.  This  was  Mr.  Rowell’s  Prince 
William,  3,95H  We  have  had  his  portrait  re¬ 
produced  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journ¬ 
al,  and  present  it  on  this  page  Fig.  147.  This 
remarkable  two-year-old  last  year  headed  the 
yearling  class,  and,  after  the  show,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  present  owner  for  240  guineas 
($1,225),  of  bis  breeder,  Mr,  W.  H.  Potter,  of 
Derby  This  year,  he  was  awarded  the  100- 
guinea  challenge  cup  for  the  best  horse  of  any 
age  in  the  Shire  horse  Show  of  1885.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  great  honor,  be  won  the  Society’s 
50  guinea  cup  for  the  best  stallion  in  the 
Show;  the  Agricultural  Hall  10  guiuea  cup 
for  the  best  stallion  under  fouryears  old,  and 
of  course  the  first  prize  in  the  two-year-old 
class  He  is  very  large  for  his  age,  with 
strong  limbs,  plenty  of  bone,  powerful  quart¬ 
ers  and  good  feet,  and  be  is  verv  active.  He 
is  probably  the  best  Sbire-borse  in  England. 
Take  a  good  look  at  him. 


THE  “KANSAS  PROFESSOR”  TO 
“STOCKMAN.” 


I  wish  to  say  to  Rural  readers  that  “a 
professor  here  in  Kansas”  who,  according  to 
“Stockman”  (see  Rural  of  March  28),  has 
been  circulating  “wickedly,  ignorant  state 
ments  aDent.  foot-and-mouth  disease,  was  en 
tirely  “sarcastical”  in  his  references  to  this 
disease.  This  every  reader,  I  think,  would 
have  seen,  bad  Stockman  quoted  me  cor¬ 
rectly,  not  to  use  a  harsher  phrase.  Last 
year,  when  our  people  were  nearly  scared  out 
of  their  wits  by  what  was  thought  to  be  foot- 
and  mouth  disease,  I  ridiculed  the  idea  in  our 
college  paper,  the  Industrialist,  and  strove  to 
show  our  farmers  that  the  reason  why  cattle 
were  “shedding”  hoofs,  tails  and  noses,  was  to 
be  found  in  starvation  and  lack  of  shelter  for 
the  most  part.  Some  five  weeks  ago  I  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  conditions 
for  the  production  of  ‘  foot-and  mouth”  dis¬ 
ease  existed  in  the  State  as  in  the  previous 
Winter,  and  that  au  “outbreak”  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  might  be  looked  for.  So  far  Stockman 
is  the  only  one  that  l  have  heard  of,  who 
failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  my  poor  joke. 

I  agree  with  Stockman  that  “some  one 
ought  to  sit  down”  on  the  author  of  “such 
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WINTER  LOSS  OF  BEES, 


prof.  a.  j.  cook, 


Every  Winter  that  is  characterized  by 
severe  and  long  continued  cold,  brings  vexa¬ 
tion  and  loss  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  North¬ 
ern  United  States.  The  present  Winter  is 
alike  unprecedented  for  its  extreme  continu¬ 
ous  cold,  and  for  the  mortality  among  bees. 
Day  after  day  in  February,  and  again  in 
March,  the  thermometer  marked  many  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  From  all  over  our  northern 


REPLY  TO  “STOCKMAN, 


PROF.  g.  e,  morrow, 


The  courtesy  toward  me  personally,  shown 
by  “Stockman”  in  his  reply  to  my  protest, 
eads  me  to  repeat  that  1  have 
no  hostility  to  him  personally. 

If  I  have  done  him  the 
slighest,  injustice,  I  regret  it 
sincerely.  Controversy  is  not 
to  my  liking.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  over  “Stock¬ 
man’s”  Notes  I  protested 
against  assumption  by  him  of 
superior  wisdom,  misleading 
statements,  and  charges  or 
insinuations  against  men 
who?e  opinions  we  have  a 
right  to  regard  more  highly 
than  those  in  any  articles  un¬ 
signed  by  the  names  of  the 
writers.  I  am  well  content 
to  let  the  justice  of  this  pro¬ 
test  be  decided  by  a  careful 
reading  of  “Stockman's” 
reply  to  it.  This  reply,  as  I 
understand  it,  states  or  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  and  has  been 
no  serious  danger  to  our  live¬ 
stock  from  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  ;  that  there  is  no  suffieien  t 
evidence  of  any  recent  cases 
of  contagions  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia;  that  the  recent  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  bealthfulness  of 
the  Jersey  herd  in  Ohio, 
charged  with  having  been  the 
starting  point  of  the  outbreak 
of  this  disease  in  the  West  last 
year,  is  proof  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  such  an 
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Shibk-Korse  Prince  William.  Fig.  147 


out  break  of  this  disease  was  a 


ot  honey,  as  honey  cou- 


“blunder;”  “that  when  a  per¬ 
son  is  making  money  out  of  baseless  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  sort,  his  motives  are  justly  open 
to  suspicion;”  that  hog  “cholera  is  wholly  a 
preventable  disease,”  etc. 

Dr.  Law  is  unreservedly  indorsed  by 
“Stockman.”  He  has  positively  and  repeat¬ 
edly  insisted  on  the  very  great  danger  to  our 
livestock  from  existing  contagious  disease; 
he  has  been  counted  an  extremist  in  this  di¬ 
rection  ;  has  urged  the  necessity  for  much  more 
stringent  legislation  and  a  wide  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try;  has  explicitly  pronounced  the  Western 
outbreak  of  last  year  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  or  lung  plague.  I  do  not  know  of 
one  veterinarian  of  wide  repute  who  denies 
that  this  outbreak  was  of  that  disease.  Widely 
known  and  presumably  well  informed  veteri¬ 
narians  have  examined  “recent  cases,”  living 
and  dead,  and  positively  pronounced  them 
cases  of  this  disease.  As  to  the  herd  of 
Jerseys  in  Ohio,  “Stockman’s"  statement  is 
astounding  After  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  animals,  after  separation  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  animals,  disinfection  of  building  and 
months  of  care,  veterinary  authority  is  able 
to  declare  it  now  free  from  disease.  I  can 
understand  “Stockman”  in  no  other  way  than 
that  he  counts  this  proof  that  the  herd  bad 
not  been  affected  with  lung  plague,  and  that 


ignorant,  alarming  and  injurious  statements,”  I 
but  assure  him,  on  the  w  ord  of  an  old  teacher,  J 
that  even  so  simple  an  operation  as  “sitting 
down”  requires  the  exercise  of  a  fair  degree 
of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  a  country 
where  pins  will  get  bent  and  tacks  get  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  their  “business  ends”  pointed  to  the 
btars,  E.  M.  SHELTON. 

»«  »  - 

TREATMENT  OF  A  STIFF  HORSE. 

If  taken  at  once,  a  good  sweat  will  some¬ 
times  cure  stiffness.  1  had  a  valuable  pony, 
w  bich  became  stiff,  and  alter  six  months’ 
standing  was  cured  iu  this  way :  We  took  off 
her  shoes  and  every  day  put  her  feet  in  water 
as  hot  as  we  could  tear  our  bands  in.  We 
had  more  hot  water  at  hand  to  add  as  that  in 
the  tub  got  cold.  In  this  way,  we  bathed  her 
legs  up  to  her  body  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  wrapped  them  in  flannel  bandages. 
We  put  a  rowel  iu  her  breast,  and  every  day 
or  two  we  turned  it;  first  putting  on  some 
Venice  turpentine.  We  kept  this  in  until  it 
dropped  out.  Every  day  we  put  on  her  feet 
fresh  poultices  of  cow  manure  and  salt.  She 
ran  in  a  roomy  box-stall,  and  to  keep  her 
from  biting  the  rowel  in  her  breast,  we  used 
a  leather  apron,  fastened  by  straps  around 
her  neck  and  to  the  circingle  at  each  side.  We 
took  all  grain  away  from  her,  and  gave  her 
every  day  warm  bran  mashes.  We  kept  up 


State?  comes  the  cry,  “Bees  all,  or  nearly  all, 
dead.” 

For  the  pest  few  weeks  I  have  been  giving 
all  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  the  investigation 
of  this  bee  malady.  I  have  examined  bun 
dnds  of  bees  most  carefully,  seme  from 
healthy  colonies,  more  from  colonies  dead  of 
diarrhea;  a  few  fiom  colonies  dead,  though 
not  of  diarrhea — bees  which,  as  I  believe, 
actually  froze  to  death.  In  every  case  1 
examined,  thoroughly,  the  feces,  or  contents 
oi  ihe  intestines,  with  a  high  power  micro¬ 
scope.  In  one  case  1  submitted  the  excreta  to 
Dr.  Kedzie  for  u  chemical  examination.  1  find 
that  all  bees  dead  of  diarrhea  have  the  iutes 
tines  somewhat  distended,  often  excessively 
so.  with  fecal  matter,  which  swarms  with 
ba  teria,  and  is  rank  with  a  peculiar  putrescent 
odor,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
a  lew  bees  from  one  colony  sent  me  from  New' 
Yoik  State,  is  loaded  with  the  husks  or  grains 
of  pollen.  Many  of  the  bees  from  this 
col  ny  also  contained  pollen  grains  iu  their 
intestines.  In  some  bees  from  one  of  the  lar 
gest  apiaries  in  Michigan,  where  many  colo¬ 
nies  have  died,  1  found  pollen  in  (Lie  iutestines, 
which  was  identical  with  that  stored  iu  the 
hive  where  the  bees  bad  died.  The  same  is 
true  of  bees  taken  from  a  hive— bees  all  dead 
I  — near  the  college.  1  have  also  received  bees 
I  from  the  apiary  of  one  of  our  largest  apiarists 


tains  some  pollen;  for  if  the  temperatuie 
does  become  too  low,  the  bees— if  they  are 
like  other  auimals,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it — will  seek  the  more  hearty  nitrogeu 
ous  food,  and  as  it  is  not  natural  for  them  to 
void  their  excreta,  they  become  loaded  with 
polleu  gruius  or  husks,  and  die  of  diarrhea. 
That  they  can  more  safely  feed  ou  sirup  or 
honey  stands  to  reason,  and  is  enforced  by 
experience. 

Our  higher  animalsdie  of  azoturia,  a  byper- 
nltrogeDized  condition  of  the  body,  why  not 
bees!  especially  as  in  the  winter  confinement 
they  retain  their  fecal  excreta  till  forced  to 
avoid  it,  through  the  impulse  of  disease. 
Very  neat  dogs  are  often  diseased  by  frequent 
and  long  confinement,  through  retentiou  of 
the  excretu.  That  bees  should  be  even  more 
susceptible  is  uot  strange  or  unlikely. 

- - » —  — 

Reversible  Fhamks.— W#  alt  know  that 
Prof.  Cook  is  high  authority  in  the  bee  cul¬ 
ture;  but  l  think  bis  idea  of  reversible  frames 
will  meet  with  difficulties.  The  honey  will 
ruu  out  uuless  every  cell  is  capped  over,  which 
will  not  alwuys  be  the  case.  And  then  if  there 
should  be  some  empty  cells,  the  bees  will  likely 
tear  them  down.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Langstrotb  said  so  iu  his  book  many  years  ago. 
And  as  to  the  matter  claimed  or  gained,  I 
think  that  even  if  true,  it  will  not  pay  for  the 
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trouble.  The  bees  know  just  which  side  ought 
to  be  up. 

Pomabgkal 


HORTICULTURAL  ADVANCES. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Strawberry  Leaves.— At  the  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  at  our  Iowa  meeting,  the  increas¬ 
ing  troubles  with  the  foliage  of  the  strawberry 
in  the  way  of  rust  aud  suu-burn  were  dis¬ 
cussed  iu  public  and  in  private.  The  Wilson 
eveu,  on  our  black  soils,  is  troubled  of  late 
with  leaf  rust  to  such  au  extent  as  to  put  it 
on  the  rejected  list  of  many  large  growers. 
One  after  auotber  of  the  lauded  new  sorts 
gives  way  to  the  Crescent,  which  as  yet  is  all 
right  in  leaf  and  fruit  The  query  has 
beeo  raised,  and  is  worthy  of  thought 
and  discussion:  “Are  all  ourstrawberriesot  the 
same  original  parentage.”  Beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  the  Hovey— the  parent  of  most  of  our 
large  berries — was  the  product  of  a  cross  of 
our  native  species  with  the  Fragaria  grandi 
flora  of  the  east  coast  of  .South  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chilian  Strawberry  (Fraga¬ 
ria  Chilensis)  was  widely  distributed  by  W.  R. 
Prince  from  I860  to  1880,  and  has  had  more 
or  less  to  do  with  the  leaf  and  fruit  of  a 
few’  of  our  sorts,  such  as  Crescent,  Green 
Prolific,  Downer’s  Prolific  and  Kentucky. 

The  question  now'  raised  is  this,  “Where can 
staminate  plants  of  the  ‘Simon-Pure’  Chili 
Strawberry  be  secured  for  use  in  makingadi- 
rectcross  with  the  Crescent  or  Green  Prolific?” 
The  product  of  such  a  cross  could  hardly  fail 
to  secure  varieties  better  in  leaf  than  any  we 


berry  seedlings  so  rapidly  over  the  States,  is 
now  making  a  run  on  the  apricot.  Six  named 
varieties  are  offered  budded  on  Myrobalan 
stocks.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
Siberian  race  of  the  apricot  will  give  us,  in 
time,  hardy  sorts — by  crossing  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  French  race — which  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  quality  of  fruit  over  a  larger  part  of 
the  country.  At  present,  however,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  apricots  1  have  tasted  are  not  up  to  our 
best  native  plums  of  tbe  West  in  size  or  qual 
ity.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Russian  plums 
are,  many  of  them,  as  high  in  quality  as  our 
Lombard  or  Damson,  But  I  intended  to  speak 
at  this  time  of  the  folly  of  budding  fruits  for 
the  Northern  or  Western  trade,  on  stocks  as 
tender  as  the  Myrobalan.  We  have  too  much 
of  this  work  with  our  cherries  and  plums  prop¬ 
agated  in  Ohio  aud  New  York.  The  seedling 
peach,  the  Myrobalan,  Prunus  sativa,  and 
Prunus  damascena  are  all  right  for  tbe  prairies 
if  root-grafted,  and  if  the  grafts  are  set  down 
to  the  top  bud  of  the  cion.  In  like  manner, 
the  Mazzard  stock  is  all  right  for  the  cherry 
if  root-grafted  and  set  deep.  But  budding 
these  tender  stocks  is  a  loss  of  time,  money 
and  faith,  of  which  we  have  had  enough. 

Recent  experience  of  many  Western  propa¬ 
gators  favors  the  idea  that  root-grafting  the 
stone  fruits  is  speedier,  safer,  and  cheaper 
than  budding,  and  in  every  respect  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  Western  planting. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

- - 

another  of  the  macomber  pears. 

In  Fig.  145  we  show  another  of  the  Macom¬ 
ber  Pears.  This,  too,  is  a  chance  seedling. 
Though  the  tree  is  still  young,  it  is.  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  very  hardy — one  of  the  iron-clads. 


Macomber  Pear.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  145. 


now  have  without  loss  iu  size  or  quality  of 
fruit  What  reader  ot  the  Rurai,  canauswer 
the  above  question? 

T/me  to  Prune  Trees. — This  question  was 
discussed  pro  and  con  by  the  Iowa  Society, 
and  the  resolution  was  filial  ly  passed  by  a  strong 
majority  “that  the  best  time  to  prune  nur¬ 
sery  aud  orchard  trees  is  when  the  leaf  is  from 
one-balf  to  two-thirds  grown.”  Long  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  Western  cultivators  that  the 
pruniug  of  small  limbs  and  twigs  at  this  time 
is  followed  at  once  by  cellular  deposits  on  tbe 
outer  surface  of  the  wound,  and  no  apparent 
check  to  growth  is  noted  where  the  pruuing 
is  light. 

Leaning  of  Orchard  Trees.— As  usual, 
this  question  was  discussed  und  new  facts 
elicited.  Sections  of  the  t  runks  of  forest  aud 
fruit  trees,  in  isolated  positions  on  the  prairies, 
alwuys  show  the  heart  with  heavy  aimual 
growth  on  the  north  side,  and  light  deposits 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun.  In 
many  cases,  fruit  and  forest  trees  have 
made  very  little  growth  on  the  south  side. 
That  trees  should  lean  to  the  north  or  north¬ 
east  under  such  oircumstauces  is  not  strange, 
asitiswell  known  that  the  side  making  the  most 
growth  will  have  the  strongest  roots  and  most 
extension  of  top.  In  connection  with  this 
topic,  the  desirability  of  low  heads  of  fruit 
trees  was  considered.  At  New  Orleans,  some 
of  the  Western  udvocates  of  low  headed  trees 
were  surprised  at  the  earnest  indorsement  of 
the  idea  by  Mr.  Augur  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Caywood  of  New  York,  and  others  with  long 
experience.  The  recent  troubles  with  the 
stems  of  cherry  and  plum  trees  will  induce 
many  to  try  the  Russiau  plan  of  growing 
these  fruits  on  bushes  rather  than  on  trees. 
The  idea  of  starting  orchard  trees  with  very 
low  stems  is  also  gainiug  ground  each  year. 

Russian  apricots.— The  enterprising  Neb¬ 
raska  firm  that  distributed  tbe  Meuonite  Mul- 


The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  making  a  rather 
spreading,  roundish  head;  the  shoots  are 
slender,  aud  it  is  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  rather  small,  but  shapely,  of  a  yellow 
color  with  a  very  bright  pinkish  cheek.  “A  per¬ 
fect  little  beauty,”  of  a  very  high  vinous  fla¬ 
vor,  perhaps  a  little  acid.  Season,  October  to 


Macomber  Pear.  Half  Section.  Fig.  146. 

November  We  show  a  cross-section  at  Fig, 
146  Dr.  Hoskins  in  writing  us  says  of  it: 
“The  most  piquant  iu  flavor  of  auy  pears  1 
know.  Though  small,  its  beauty  and  quality 
will  make  it  very  salable." 

It  is  not  get  too  late  to  get  a  new  subscriber 
and  obtain  13  Marlboro  Raspberry  plants. 
They  will  grow  while  you  sleep,  and  both  you 
and  your  f  riend  will  be  the  ga  iners. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

make,  during  this  week,  a 
special  exhibit  of  fine  Silks. 
They  have  received  several 
very  large  importations  of 
the  latest  effects  in  Rich 
IVovelties  for  this  season 
which  they  offer  in  con- 
jiinction  with  their  present 
stock  of  Black  and  Colored 
Dress  Silks  at  extremely 
low  prices.  They  also  offer 
a  large  stock  of  Richlmpor- 
ted  Black  Satin  Damasses 
at$l  per  yard  and  upwards. 
These  goods  are  eminently 
suited  for  wraps  as  well  as 
for  Dress  Combinations. 

An  examination  respect¬ 
fully  invited. 

Broadway  and  11th  Street. 


implements  aud  gttachinm 


STILL  AT  THE  HEAD. 


THE  GENUINE 


GET  THE  BEST 


Five  Sizes  marie  for  Family  Dairies.  Eight  Sizes  for 
Factory  use.  We  now  make  both  the  Round  and 
Square  form  of  Factory  Churns.  All  our  Kuods  are 
of  perfect  stock  and  the  best  workmanship.  They 
are  stronp.  simple, efficient,  coavenientand  durable. 
They  continue  to  be  the 

STANDARD  CHURNS  of  the  COUNTRY. 


GET  THE  BEST 


TRY  ONE 


After  four  years  of  praciical  trial  and  public  en 
dorsemem,  we  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade, 
our  HAND  BUTTER- »vORKER,^-iperatinK  on  the 
principle  of  direct  and  pmcerful  pressure.  Instead  of 
roUltnr.  grinding,  or  sliding  upon  the  batter.  It  is 
intended  for  family  use. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butrer  Worker  which 
will  certainly,  '/uiekly  and  easily  lake  out  all  the  but¬ 
termilk,  and  which  does  not  snd  cannot  injure  the 
grain  of  the  butter.  It  works  in  the  salt  ns  easily  and 
as  well. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“BLANCHARD  BUTTER-WORKER,"  or  a  < genuine 
"BLANCHARD  CHURN,”  and  if  be  has  noneon  hand, 
send  postal  lor  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 
The  Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons, 


Established  1313. 


Concord.  S.  H. 


BUCKEYE 

Junior 
LAWN  J 
MOWER 


PAT.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  In  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  auy  other  process 
with  less  ice.  We  manufacture  Churns, 
Butter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

WM.  K.  LINCOLN  C O . , W arkex, M ass. , 
and  Fa- 1  Atkinson,  TV  is. 


STRICKLER'S  REVERSIBL 

t  HAY®  1  CARRIE?? 


Jr 

jW  Made  in 
f  '  Four 
Sizes:  10,  13, 
14  and  16  inch 


1  DEAD  & 
0  R.TJHTS  ^ 

I  Either  Right 
or  LEFT 

without  arty 
CHANGE 


M  LOCK  1 

W  Send  for  cir- 
jculars.  Address 
JANESVILLE 
lHAY  TOOL  CO. 
JANESVILLE,  WLS. 


w  cut.  Most  reliable 

j  Moicer  in  use.  Easy 

Also  tuanuiavtuter-  or  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
an-i  Law’ll  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  aud  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO,  8pringfield,  0- 


OUR  SILKY  POTATO  PLOW. 

and  attachments  Draws  the 
'Qk  furrow*.  Covers  the  seed,  cul- 

/TX  tivates  anti  dig*  the  crop.  Ho 

/  A  pay  demanded  If  It  does  not 

_  wr>rk.  Order  now  to  get  the 

Y7lYf\M  s  ;•"**  — lowest  price. 

OjpSfcO-''  RF.ISKR  AND  BRO., 

Lane  Lexington,  Pa. 


“agio:” 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


:  OREKA  MOWED 

ig  r  Wide  Front  Cut  g | 
"And  Direct  Draft. 

>eJ  The  only  successful  CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufacture.  The  i-.gbtest  Draft  Mower  in  the 
*-e  world.  With  largely  increased  capital,  new  and 
extensive  buildings,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

AGENTS  W ANTED 

f  he 

ul-  IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  SEND  FOR 

NO  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

tot 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 

"a.  UTICA.  N.  V. 

PULVERIZING  HARROW,- 
«swk  |x^CloA  Crusher, 

,  t  and  Leveler. 


The  “AC  M  F.”  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Uveler.  an  '  lo  the  Cuff!»ti7,  Lifting, 
Turning  process  of  doi  ble  uanos  of  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  tile  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  afld 
thoroughly  pulverising  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  sa.ne  time.  The  entire  absence  of  spike*  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pufiiiiK  Up  rubbish.  It  Is  esoectnitu  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fall  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  that  cuts  oxer  the  entire  s  ■  rface  of  the  ground. 

Variety  of  Slzra,  I  ta  1.5  lee»  vrlde  -  Wo  deliver  Iree  nt  our  distributing  depots. 

DO  NOT  HU  l> Kf F.IVE1).  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  tbe  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  on/wdg  mi  "  tn/fi” 
on  trial  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  auy  responsible  farmer  iu  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  seud  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  4Sdifferent  States  aud  Territories. 

HARRisBKK.'Ue*.  Nash  &  Brother,  **ffi2SS^5S®?iSSS?!"' 

N.B.— "TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME.THIS  PAPER. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  VlfCAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 
C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

BAC1NB  SEEDER  COMPANY.  1W 


SOWER 

Sows  all  grains,  gross  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertliiaerB  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— auy  quantity  per  acre,  bettor  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  S.Y>  L!S  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even,  A’ut  >\fanr.i  by  as 
seed  IB  not  thrown  upwards.  Sons  half  or  full 
.cast,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  KoadLly 
.attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
;usod  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Lasts  tv  life- 
-tluic.  Sows  »)  acres  wheat  ter  day.  Crop  onr- 
’  fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
^•Bromic miier  made  j  most  accurate  agricultural 
’‘implement  Ui  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recoru- 
*  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  best  fanner* 
in  U.  S.  Fully  wanvtuud—  perfectly  simple.  I»u 
not  be  put  oil'  with  n,.y  other.  Scud  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  .with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
FOURTH  ST.,  DEIS  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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A  Good  Word  for  Sorghum.— Dr.  Collier 
of  Washington,  in  a  late  lecture  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  said  the 
average  yield  of  sorghum  seed  per  acre,  in  21 
different  States,  is  30  bushels,  and  that  it  is  as 
valuable  as  corn  for  stock  feeding :  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  attending  the raisingof  sorghum  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  sugar  and  sirup  is  wonderful  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  only  about  four  years  since 
many  doubted  its  adaptation  to  making  sugar* 
At  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  in  the  past  three  years, 
over  one  million  pounds  have  been  made, 
and  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  sirup.  The 
product  there  had  steadily  increased,  and  iu 
18S4,  375,000  pounds  of  sugar  had  been  made, 
and  87,000  gallons  of  sirup.  He  said  there  is 
as  much  sugar  in  the  stalks  of  sorghum  as  in 
the  best  ribbon  cane,  and  the  only  reason  why 
we  are  not  now  making  our  own  sugar,  is  that 
these  facts  are  still  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  capitalists  have  not  as  yet  turned 
their  attention  that  way.  He  says  the  cost  of 
manufacture  with  a  mill  that  works  300  tons 
per  day,  is  about  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
working  500  tons  of  cane  it  is  only  89  cents, 
and  the  cost,  per  gallon,  of  sirup  ranges  from 
11  to  7%  cents.  He  thinks  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  for  sorghum  that  it  is  a  plant  as  val¬ 
uable  in  its  grain  as  corn,  and  as  rich  iu  sach- 
arine  matter  iu  its  stalks  as  the  sugar  cane  of 
the  South,  and  predicts  a  glowing  future  for 
the  sorghum  industry. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks  and  Ensilage.— Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes,  iu  an  article  on  ensilage  in  the 
Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette,  thinks  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  believe  that  a  cow  eating 
70  pounds  ot  silage  containing  only  15  pounds 
of  dry  matter,  could  be  kept  in  milk  and  im¬ 
prove  in  condition,  when,  according  to  Ger¬ 
man  experiments,  it  would  require  some  17 
pounds  of  dry  matter  to  merely  sustain  exist¬ 
ence.  He  says  the  experiments  so  far  reported 
with  silage  are  more  or  less  like  experiments 
with  pigs,  in  which  an  unknown  weight  of  food 
is  stirred  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  the  weight  of 
the  mixture  is  taken,  He  thinks  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fact  that  various  green  crops, 
when  fermented  in  a  pit,  produce  good  food, 
but  beyond  that  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  ad¬ 
vance  without  very  careful  experiments. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Puck  designates  corn  popping  as  agricult¬ 
ural  reports . 

Mr.  BuokmaSTER  says  that  every  farmer 
is  in  partnership  with  God,  and  He  would  do 

his  part  if  the  farmers  would  do  theirs . 

Many  a  man  has  broken  his  back  and  lost 
heart  on  a  poor  farm  which  he  has  suffered  to 
run  down  by  bad  management,  says  the  Rural 
World,  spreading  the  labor  and  capital  over 
100  acres,  when  by  confining  himself  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  he  might  have  become  happy 

and  rich . * . 

The  same  authority  states  a  truism  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated:  Among  think¬ 
ing  farmers  discoveries  that  lead  to  larger 
profits  are  constantly  made,  and  those  who  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  them,  necessarily  lag 

behiud.*.. ... . . . . 

Have  you  no  apple  trees,  and  are  you  too 
old  to  plant  standards  and  wait  ten  years  for 
fruit?  Then  try  the  Paradise  stock.  Toucan 
buy  a  dozen  true  to  Dame  for  three  dollars. . . . 

I*rok.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Ex.  Station,  thinks  that  the  experiments  of 
the  season  with  sorghum  warrant,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  both  sugar  and  molasses  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  iu  New  Jersey  at  the  present 
prices.  To  do  this  will  require  the  exercise  of 
skill  and  economy— labor  must  be  judiciously 
expended,  the  w  hole  of  the  sugar  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  all  by-products  must  be  utilized. 

We  learn  that  the  Woodruff  Red  Grape  has 
endured  29  degrees  below  zero  without  harm 

to  the  terminal  buds . 

Ellw  anger  &  Barry  say  that  among  the 
many  espalier  forms  for  training  the  dwarf 
apple,  none  are  so  simple  or  so  beautiful  as 
the  horizontial  cordon.  Trained  along  the 
walls  of  a  fruit  or  kitchen  garden,  they  occu¬ 
py  literally  no  space.  The  stem  is  from  one- 
aud  a-balf  to  two  feet,  aud  each  tree  has  two 
arms  trained  on  a  wire  or  wooden  rail.  The 
most  suitable  trees  for  this  mode  of  training 
are  one  year  from  the  bud,  on  Paradise  stocks. 

They  also  say  of  the  Kieffer:  “As  grown 
by  us  (Rochester)  the  fr  uit  will  scarcely  rank 

as  ‘good.’” . . . . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  remarks,  iu  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
the  fact  that  various  green  crops,  when  fer¬ 
mented  in  a  pit,  produce  a  good  food,  but  be-  I 


yond  that  point  it  is  not  easy  to  advance  with¬ 
out  careful  experiments . 

Mb.  Stiles,  the  diligent  ag.  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Press,  says  that  after  reading  a  few 
pages  of  catalogues  where  only  superlative  ad¬ 
jectives  are  used,  one  distrusts  every  state¬ 
ment.  Indiscriminate  praise  of  plants  and 
seeds  of  novelties  no  longer  has  the  desired 
effect,  and  advertisers  are  moderating  their 
descriptions  to  suit  the  times.  We  are  glad 

of  it . . . 

When  you  desire  instructions  as  to  sowing 
seeds,  arranging  cold-frames,  etc,  please  send 
for  seedsmen’s  or  florists’,  catalogues,  and  con¬ 
sult  them . . . . 

Best  Plums. — John  B.  Moore,  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  says  that  Bavay’s  Green  Gage  is 
fiue  for  table  or  market:  it  ripens  very  late. 
The  Bradshaw  is  large  and  showy,  but  not  of 
the  highest  quality.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  is 
productive,  and  ODe  of  the  very  best,  and 
hangs  on  well.  The  Green  Gage  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  Imperial  Gage  is  almost 
as  good,  and  a  better  grower.  The  Jefferson 
and  Lawrence  are  among  the  best.  Pond’s 
Seedling  is  of  splendid  appearance,  but  the 
quality  is  cot  good.  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage  is 
of  the  best  quality.  Smith’s  Orleans  and 
Washington  are  large  and  fine,  but  the  latter 
is  inclined  to  rot.  For  market  fruits  and  for 
canniug  the  Lombard  and  Damson  will  bring 

as  much  money  as  any . . . 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  the  man 
who  reaches  the  end  of  a  long  life  without  hav¬ 
ing  planted  a  tree,  ought  not  to  be  without 

remorse  on  bis  deathbed . . 

Blue  Grass  is  as  good  as  any  for  lawns.  Next 
we  should  choose  Red-top.  The  latter  will 
make  a  sod  quicker  than  the  former.  Do  not 
fear  to  sow  three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  to 

the  acre . . . 

The  Dairyman  asserts  that  one  cow  which 
will  give  5.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  season, will 
bring  more  net  profit  than  three  cows  produc 

ing  only  3,000  pjuuds  each . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that,  typhoid  fever 
was  conveyed  to  104  persons  in  England  by 
means  of  milk  from  a  siugiefarm  in  Ayrshire, 
where  the  cows  had  filthy  drinking  water..,. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  the  purchaser 
of  nitrate  of  soda  should  see  that  it  dissolves 
entirely  iu  water  and  does  nut  taste  distinctly 

of  salt  . . .  ••• 

Dr.  Hkxamer,  in  the  Garden,  which  is 
now  published  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Libby,  prefers 
the  Perfect  Gem  Squash  (sent  out  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral’s  Free  Seed  Distribution  when  first  intro¬ 
duced)  for  Summer,  and  the  Hubbard  for 
Winter.  Hetbmks  the  Egyptian  Beetauswers 
for  all  purposes;  that  the  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  is  the  best  early  cabbage,  Late  Flat  Dutch 
the  best  for  winter  use,  and  the  Improved 
American  Savoy  the  best  at  any  time.  He 
commends  the  Early  Marblehead  Sweet  Corn 
for  earliest,  Triumph  for  medium  aud  Stowell’s 
Evergreen  for  late.  The  Yellow  Danvers  and 
Red  Wethersfield  Onions;  the  Purple  top 
Strap-leaf,  Yellow  Aberdeen  aud  improved 
American  Ruta  baga  Turnips;  Early  Curled 
Simpson  for  earliest.  Black-seeded  Butter  aud 
Salamander  and  Deacon  Lettuce,  for  sum¬ 
mer  use;  Golden  Heart  Dwarf  aud  Boston 
Market  Celery;  Early  Horn  for  early,  and 
Long  Orange  Carrots  for  winter  use;  Early 
Valentine  Bean  for  earliest,  Refugee  for  late, 
and  for  pickliDg,  Large  White  Kidney  for 
shelling,  Crystal  White  Wax,  are  all  men. 
tioned  as  the  best  of  these  kinds. . . . . 


•Hliscdlanfoua. 

PROTECTION  AT  THE  “SNOW  LINE.” 

Looking  over  the  horticultural  journals, and 
also  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  I  am 
often  convinced  that  the  merit  of  fruit  re¬ 
ports  from  Canada  are  not  properly  under¬ 
stood,  and  this  has  been  confirmed  during  the 
last  two  years,  in  which,  a  number  of  fruit¬ 
growers  have  written  to  ascertain  the  hardi¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  of  certain  fruits  iu  the 
Province  of  Quebec;  for  it  seems  to  growers 
living  further  South  that  this  must  be  a 
reliable  test,  when,  iu  fact,  a  great  deal  is  to 
be  allowed  for  the  depth  of  snow  that  gives 
the  ground  a  uniform  covering  from  Decem¬ 
ber  till  April.  The  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  expressed  surprise  to  me  that 
the  Brincble’s  Orange  Raspberry  was  hardy 
here,  when  I  first  wrote  of  small  fruits  in 
this  locality ;  but  it  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  of  nature’s  covering  being  such  a  safe 
protection.  Now  aud  then  there  is  an  odd 
season,  when  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  an 
open  W inter  are  death  to  many  u  tender  plant. 
In  such  a  year  we  have  lost  choice  grapes  and 
pears  that  have  lived  for  half-a-dozen  of  the 
snowy  years.  So,  the  question  remains,  are 
we  to  judge  by  the  one,  or  the  half  dozen 
opposite  seasons? 

Canada  is  considered  so  intensely  cold, 
that  a  recommendation  from  this  region  is  of 
some  importance;  but  we  often  find  in  the 


matter  of  raspberries,  in  seasons  of  heat  at 
mid-winter,  that  they  are  all  frozen  and 
dead  above  the  snow  line.  But  this  pruning 
often  results  in  a  good  crop  of  fruit  below, 
and  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  a  crop  is 
concerned.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shrubs, 
there  being  at  the  time  1  write— March  25th — 
from  six  to  eight  feet  of  snow  over  my  Deutzias, 
Spiraeas  aud  Rhus  Cotinus— the  latter  may 
be  killed  to  the  snow  line  perhaps,  but  often 
survives  without  injury.  The  Duchess  Grape 
went  safely  through  a  inild,  snowless  season, 
when  the  Poeklington  and  Prentiss  were  quite 
dead  in  Spring,  and  such  comparisons  are  to 
be  depended  upon  if  the  plants  are  all  equally 
healthy.  But  I  should  not  think  it  a  sure  test 
of  hardiness,  in  view  of  the  facts,  to  say  a 
plant  was  hardy  because  it  Led  lived  through 
a  Canadian  Winter  under  its  blanket  of 
SHOW.  ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

■  ■  ■»■+■♦— - 

PRICKLY  COMFREY. 

Mr.  Garretsee  is  a  good  name;  the  Western 
New  York  is  a  good  Farmers’  Club;  Prickly 
Comfrey  is  a  good  grower;  six  bogs  are  a 
good  many  on  30  by  50  feet  of  it ;  altogether 
the  story  (p.  813)  is  a  striking  one,  the  most 
comfortiug  Comfrey  story  heard  for  a  good 
while.  I  remember  a  strong  advocacy  of 
Comfrey  for  cottager’s  cows  as  far  back  as 
1833.  _  _  w. 

Cast  Iron  Troughs  in  Winter  are  wicked 
— cruel ;  yet  we  see  them  recommended  (not 
in  the  Rural  N.-Y.).  They  take  the  skin  off 
the  poor  hogs’ tongues.  j.  H.  c. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Report  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  1884,  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Secretary,  Westport,  Mo.— We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  for  tnis  vol¬ 
ume  of  424  pages,  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  fruit  in  the  State.  It  de¬ 
votes  200  pages  to  the  reports  of  essays  and 
discussions  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  at  Springfield,  aud  the  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Joseph ;  also  a  condensed  report 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  meeting  at  Kansas  City. iu  Jan.,  ’84.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  Secretarj’s 
Budget,  which  contains  the  newest  informa¬ 
tion,  aud  the  brightest  sayings  on  horticultural 
subjects  from  all  sources  within  his  reach. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  very  readable  book,  and 
very  valuable  as  a  reference  to  every  fruit 
grower  iu  the  State,  and  we  were  surprised  to 
see  that  in  so  large  a  State  and  one  so  fiuely 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
this  worthy  Society  had  less  than  200  members, 
when  it  should  have  at  least  20,000.  How 
much  more  pleasant  would  be  the  homes  and 
happier  the  occupants,  were  this  book  in  every 
family,  its  contents  carefully  read  and  its  in¬ 
structions  followed? 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Agricultural  Tool 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — A  descriptive  aud 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  various  agricul¬ 
tural  implemeuts  made  by  this  firm,  among 
the  most  important  of  which,  we  notice  plows 
of  the  Artnsby  pattern,  the  National  Steel 
Metal  plow,  the  Mead,  the  Lion,  the  Cylinder, 
Double  Mold-board,  Sub-soil,  Side  hill,  or 
Swivel,  aud  the  Oneouta  plows.  The  firm  also 
makes  a  half  dozen  styles  of  harrows,  among 
which  Monroe’s  Rotary  attracts  attention,  and 
also  Randall’s  pulverizing  barrow.  We  also 
notice  True’s  potato  planter,  which  cuts, 
makes  furrows,  drops  the  potatoes  with  or 
without  fertilizer,  as  desired,  aud  covers  them 
any  desired  depth.  W e  also  notice  more  than 
a  half  dozen  Htyies  of  corn  and  potato  culti¬ 
vators,  among  which  is  front’s  hoeing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  we  have  used  several  years,  with 
much  satisfaction.  Bent  free  to  our  readers. 

S.  L.  Allen  &.  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Plauet  Jr.  and 
Fire  Fly  families  of  garden  aud  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  seed  drills  using  the  firm  s 
peculiar  device  for  distributing  the  seed  to 
avoid  injury  aud  insure  regularity  iu  sowing; 
the  combined  drill  wheel-hoe  aud  cultivator; 
the  Fire  Fly  plow,  wheel  hoe  unil  cultivator; 
horse  hoes,  and  combined  hoes,  cultivators 
and  coverers.  These  tools  are  tnudo  of  iron 
aud  steel,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  cau 
be  adapted  lo  any  kind  of  crop  and  uuy  de¬ 
sired  mode  of  culture.  We  have  used  several 
of  them,  and  are  highly  pleased  with  their 
work.  It  will  well  repay  the  trouble  to  send 
for  this  catalogue  and  read  it.  It  will  be  free 
if  you  mentiou  the  Rural. 

F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co., 
N.  y.— Catalogue  of  the  Maplewood  herd  of 
Holsteins,  beiug  a  book  of  180  pages  printed 
on  fine,  heavy  paper,  aud  containing  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  description  and  history  ol  21  males  and 
150  females.  Among  the  latter  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cow  Echo,  which  weighs  1,920  pounds,  and 
produced,  in  one  year,  23  775  pounds  of  milk, 
or  12  1-3  times  her  ow  u  weight.  1  he  cata¬ 
logue  is  illustrated  with  nine  full  page  lilho 
graphs  of  the  best  animals  in  this  herd.  It 
also  contains  an  essay  on  the  Holstein  aud  its 
claims  for  superiority  in  the  different  points 


of  value  in  cattle.  This  is  a  fine  book  and 
would  be  an  ornament  in  any  cattle  man’s 
library. 

Edmiston  &  Waddell,  351  and  353  First 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Circulars  of  their 
smoothing  harrow  with  solid  steel  teeth;  their 
iron  reversible  harrow,  also  with  steel  teeth, 
and  the  teeth  bo  put,  in  that  they  can  be  made 
to  slant  forward  or  backward,  or  stand  per¬ 
pendicularly,  just  as  desired;  also  their  im¬ 
proved  double-hinged  barrow.  They  also 
show  a  full  line  of  plows,  from  the  very  light 
one- horse  plow  up  through  all  grades  to  the 
heaviest  four-horse,  each  adapted  to  its  special 
range  of  work.  There  is  also  a  circular  of 
the  celebrated  Strowbridge  broadcast  sower, 
of  which  they  are  the  Eastern  agents,  and 
which  is  warranted  to  distribute  evenly  all 
kinds  of  grains  aud  fertilizers. 

The  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1883-4. — This 
is  a  fine  volume  of  over  700  pages,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  development  aud  progress 
of  the  State  since  its  organization,  fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  Colored  maps  of  every  county  in 
the  State;  also  a  description  of  each  county, 
its  resources  and  advantages,  together  with 
the  amount  of  its  settlement.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book  to  all  those  who  contemplate  a  re¬ 
moval  to,  and  settlement,  in  this  young  and 
prosperous  State. 

The  Progressive  Farmers’  Memoran¬ 
dum  Book,  by  the  Cayuga  Plaster  Co.,  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.— This  is  a  very  convenient 
little  book,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  Cayuga 
laud  plaster  as  au  application  for  various 
soils  and  crops.  Every  other  page  is  left  for 
memoranda,  aud,  aside  from  all  this,  there  is 
much  useful  information  on  matter's  of  every¬ 
day  life.  A  postal  card  and  mention  of  this 
paper  will  secure  one  free. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Co.,  268 
South  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Circular 
of  the  Granger  fruit  and  vegetable  evapora¬ 
tor,  fully  describing  this  simple,  cheap  and 
convenient  fruit  and  vegetable  evaporator. 
It  is  not  designed  to  be  used  in  large  fruit¬ 
drying  establishments,  but  simply  at  the  home 
and  in  connection  with  the  kitchen  stove. 
Send  for  the  circular. 

E.  J.  Knowlton,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. — 
A  little  book  of  nearly  50  pages,  treating  on 
bathing  aud  its  importance  in  health  and  dis¬ 
ease,  aud  fully  describing  the  Knowlton  bath¬ 
ing  apparatus,  telling  its  advantages  and  how 
to  use  it.  It  contains  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  aud  will  pay  you  for  the  reading.  Send 
for  it,  mentioning  the  Rural,  and  it  will  be 
sent  free. 

Nebraska:  Her  Resources  and  Advan¬ 
tages.  By  Ex-Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  of 
Brownsville,  Neb.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
State  and  its  settlement,  and  a  description  of 
its  resources.  It  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
think  of  “going  West.” 

A.  F.  Swan,  46  Cortland  St.,  N.  Y.— Circu¬ 
lar  of  standard  two  aud  three  ply  roofing  and 
standard  roofing  cement,  with  full  directions 
for  applying  so  as  to  do  first-class  work. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  April  2.— The 
Spring  time  has  come  in  Central  Illinois,  but 
as  3  el  there  has  not  been  enough  warm  weath¬ 
er  to  make  the  bright  (lowers  bloom  over  the 
lea;  uct  even  enough  to  tempt  any  one  to  set 
early  cabbage  or  tomato  plants.  Doubtless 
when  these  are  put  out  this  season,  t  hey  will 
be  out  to  stay,  for  the  indications  are  that  not 
a  vestige  of  winter  will  be  left  over,  of  which 
to  make  late  Spring  frosts.  p.  t. 

Tennessee. 

Sunbright,  Morgan  Co.— From  over  five 
years’  residence  in  this  county  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  plateau,  1  conclude  that  no  place  in 
the  United  States  has  more  natural  advantages 
aud  less  disadvantages.  We  have  the  best 
climate,  plenty  of  timber,  one  of  the  best 
watered  countries  iu  the  world,  aud  plenty  of 
the  natural  grasses.  As  Commissioner  Kille- 
brew  says,  “The  herdsman’s  paradise.”  It  is 
a  splendid  country;  iu  short,  any  thing  that  cau 
be  raised  in  the  Northern  States  may  be  raised 
here,  aud  the  couutry  wants  only  Northern 
enterprise  aud  money  to  bring  it  to  the  front. 
1  have  uo  laud  to  soli  and  am  no  agent  for 
the  sale  of  land;  but  I  came  here  to  stay  and 
bought  a  farm,  and  many  Northern  men  are 
settling  iu  this  county.  c.  m.  g. 

Vermont. 

Braintree,  Orange  Co.— The  R.  N.-Y.  Peas 
were  two  weeks  earlier  than  Horsford’s;  bore 
a  very  full  crop;  but  just  as  they  were  ready 
to  harvest  my  bcus  found  them  aud  eat  them. 
I  saved  one  pint,  of  the  Horsford’s-  The  Ru¬ 
ral  wheat  and  rye  made  a  splendid  growth, 
aud  looked  well  last  Fall.  Corn  too  late  for 
our  seasons.  Oats  rusted.  __  L.  H.  s. 
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Fully  equal  to  the 
1>  e  s  t.  **  liarul-gat Ti¬ 
ered. ’*  at  less  cost. 
The  closest  examin¬ 
ation  invited.  Sam¬ 
ples  upon  application. 

C.  A.  W  iiitVet  *  CO., 

Rinutiaiuciui.  X.  Y. 
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the  most  c  published.  No.  1 , 

Fruits,  including  Small  Fruits,  (netved.b  10c.  No.  2. 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc  .  15c.  No.  3.  Strawberries! 
1^0-  4}  Wholesale.  No.  5,  Roses,  free. 

F.I.LWAJSGKR  >V  BARRY, 
Mt.  Flope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  S.  V 

asERO  POTATOES  .—Best  varieties, old  anrtDPW, 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list.  Mention  this 
gaper,  W.  E.  Wkld,  Evergreen  Farm,  Ingleslde, 


We  have  purchased  of  Mr.  E.  8.  Brownell  his  entire  stock  of  the  “Great  Eas 
‘Dictator”  Potatoes,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  two  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
Mr  Bkownell’s  description  of  each 


CONCAVE  &  CURVED 

SEED  POTA  TO  KNIFE 

^  Will  cu  t  to  one  or  more  eyes  and 
not  i ii Join  the  vital  tissues. 

Jjfl  Ilf  IUtistratecl  Circular  showing 
gll  structure  atul  directions  for  cut- 
red  tl  ug.  Sslistac-liua  guaranteed, 

ra|^PRICE  35  CTS.  Post  Paid. 

HnmphreyBros 

Ohio. 


£\  RAPE-YINES  of  over  100  k,mls-  Nur- 

■  t  Al/tAA  Xi  T  Ail  „ery  established  28  years. 
Del  awn  re.  Concord,  Lady.  Emnire  State, 
Niagara,  Vergennes,  Hayes,  Early  Victor,  Ladv 
and  all  the  heat,  new  and  old  varieties,  splendid 
stock.  Prices  low.  Catalogues  FREE. 

(<EO.  W  CA  >1  PBKliL,  Delaware.  Ohio. 


Cul  a  rhin  alien  from  ^ 
Center  of  Potato,  hold 
up  to  light  and  see  feede-g 
as  in  small  cut. 


We  will  semi  you  a  watch  ora  chain 
BT  MAIL  OK  KYPHESn.  i  :.  u.  j_i.,  to  be 

examined  betore  pay  l  ugany  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory, returned  at 
lour  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
'cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warn,  it  ted.  Address 


JOHNSON  6RASS  SEED 


The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  WelJ  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST, 

Formerly  Posthurgh.)  Helmn,  Du  1 1  tea  Co..  Ain. 


PirrsnirpuH  pt 


Now  Style,  Thnhniwnl  Hidden  Name  and  Cbromo  Visiting 
Card*  no  2  alike,  nan  teem,  iOc.,  ISrarke  Jl.  Warranted  best 
told.  Sam  pin  Beok,  lo,  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Naesan,  N.  Y. 


•  P.  S.  CABBAGE.  The  Best  SEEDS  1  the 

world  supplied  by  Isaac  P.Tn  i.inohast.  La  Plume,  Pa. 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Subnrtan  Resi¬ 
dences.  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Securing  the  Best, 

WR  OFFER  THE 


8  TO  lO  FEET. 

White  Maple  and  Blue  Ash,  at  *i(Ufl  oer  100. 
Blueberrms,  75  eeuts  for  iwo  dozen:  $l  75  per  100; 
*1-2.00  per  1.U0U. 

Russian  Currants,  *3.00  per  dozen. 

P.  W.  KENYON. 
Sebewa,  Ionia  t  o  .  Mich . 


Absolutely  Pure,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form,. 

SAGES.  OLIVES, 

DRABS,  GRETS, 

MAROON  TERRACOTTA 

BRONZE,  ORANGE, 

coLOJ>r.ii8  rki a,  arc.,  »v. 

These  goods  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Barytes, 
Watpr  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration. 
Samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSES,  CONN, 


GREAT  EASTERN  POTATO 


DICTATOR  POTATO 


RIVALS  OF  THE  ROSE.” 

C  BEAUTIFUL  EVERBL00MING 

ARNATION  PINKS 

Fragrant,  Beautiful  and  Lasting- 

they  are  the  flowers  par  excellence  for  boquets  and 
personal  decoration.  Catalogue  free. 

We  Ma.ll  P lints  safely  to  any  XJ.  8.  Portoffi.ee. 

SIX  SAMPLE  PLANTS  FOR  50  cts. 

CEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mr:.  Brownell  says:  I  originated  rids  potato  in 
l.ssn,  from  the  Excelsior  and  Peach  Blow.  It  grows 
v  ry  large  with  few  small  ones;  eyes  few,  and  uearlv 
even  with  the  surface:  tubers  oval  ami  somewhat 
flattened  l  took  two  tubers  out  of  one  hid  that 
Weighed  Hvo  pounds  each  They  were  very  smooth 
and  free  rroin  prongs  I  never  saw  n  hollow  or  false 
hearted  potato  among  them.  Vines  are  medium  and 
stocky,  milage  dark  green,  color  of  skin  white,  flesh 
when  cooked  Is  tvrp  white,  table  iiuulltv  n rate. 

It  matures  medium  early,  grows  compact  In  the  hill, 
and  is  easy- to  dig.  It  Is  one  of  tbo  beat  protlnclng 
potatoes  i  ever  grew.  If  nor  the  most  productive, 
healthy,  and  free  from  rot  or  decay. 

Each,  per  barrel,  $10:  per  bushel,  $5;  per  1 
#1.25;  per  two  quarts,  75c.,  by  R  R.  or  Express 
By  Mail,  postpaid.  1  poumi.  60c.;  2  pouuds,  ; 


Mb.  BuowxEr.L  says:  I  a'so  originated  this  potato 
from  the  Kxeel.lur  atul  Peach  Blow  In  ]s8fl  Dictator 
grows  large  with  few  small  ones  It  has  a  bright 
green  foliage,  vines  medium  to  Urge,  smoky,  and 
matures  medium  late,  about  two  weeks  later  than 
the  great  Eastern.  Color  of  the  skin  White:  eyes  few. 
and  not  very  deep,  quality  first  rate. 

It  Is  very  productive,  does  not  grow  hollo  r,  cooks 
table  quality  excellent  It  grows  compact  In  the  hill, 
which  make  It  easv  to  dig.  KitietviHOi  bushels  were 
grown  from  otic  barrel  of  seed  Of  these  large  pota¬ 
toes.  with  oo  in  tuna  Hold  cultivation,  out  with  two 
eyes  in  a  piece  and  two  pieces  In  a  hill. 


1  HE  NEW  EARLY  WHITE  GRAPE 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  GO'S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

woa  ■  |  Used  by  best  Cream- 

E  1  8  I  (■“  faeries  and  Dairi«  BE- 
w  __  _  CAUSE  it  is  theStrong- 

I  FS  eat,  the  Purest,  the 

La  I  V  Brightest  and  the  Best. 
- XT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid. 
Brit  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali. jEJ 

It  is  not  our  old  Color,  but  anewonesoprepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  cannot  change. 


Empire  State, 

f°r,  ™hifh  771  tmULthe  ?rI«Inator  $4,000  In  cash, 
and  control  the  entire  stock.  Is  now  first  offered  to 
the  trade,  bend  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price 
Llst-  R.OSOS. 

A  splendid  stock,  our  own  roots,  in  cellar,  one  and 
two  years,  at  low  rates. 

_  Clematis. 

two  years:  strong:  a  large  assortment  of  varieties 
Seud  for  Price  Lists.  Address 
Fit  ATT  HU  OS.,  Xurseri/men,  Rochester.  N.  7. 

llcw  Berry  Plants  for  sale:  50  cents  each  or  *3 
per  dozen.  A,  O.  li  I.IStS.  Centralia.  Va 


MAKES 


O.  BLISS,  Centralia,  Va/ 

IIAIjSTED’S  P4TEXIr 

PORTABLE  HOT-BED. 

Suited  for  the  Conservatory,  the  Sitting-room.  or 
opeu  air.  Heated  by  gas  or  kerosene.  Neat,  conven¬ 
ient.  Durable  and  i  'heap.  Adapted  for  Ladles’ use 
tn  starting  their  flower-beds  or  cuttings’  or  for  Far¬ 
mers  to  start  their  tomato  and  other  seeds 
Send  for  circular  to 

Centennial  IVI’fe:  Co.t 

_  Box  230.  Rye.  N.  V. 

TltEKS  A  Ml  SHAM.  l’R  CITS. 

Large  stock.  Kx.  quality.  Prices  low.  New  and 
old  kinds  Catalogue  free.  No.  Main  Street  Nurseries. 

J  .  \\  .  A  DA  Ml*  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


colors,  for  they  get  rancid  and  sjioil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  bios- 
som,  is  on  the  box,  and.  the  signature  of  Wells, 
-Richard son  «  Co. .  is  on  tha bottle  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  y/  |  |  III 

does  notkeep  it,  write  J  Vv 

us  to  know  where  and  __ 

liowto  ge-t  it  without  JJ  |  I  I  T  LL  O 
extraexpense.  U  W  I  I  ha  *V 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 

Pour  sixes,  15o.  25c.  BOc.  81.00. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


It  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  akin  white  and  smooth ;  eves 
shallow,  but  strong ;  tl.ish  pure  snowy  white  and  of  peculiarly 
rich  and  delicate  flavor.  Of  vlgomns  growth,  the  tubers 
cluster  compactly  in  the  bill  It  is  enormously  productive, 
having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  ncnrly  600  bushel, 
per  acre,  and  thoroughly  tested  ah.ng-Bido  of  the  most 
popular  variwti.i«,  Iturprir'a  Knipii  c  Sij»te  has.  in 
every  caso,  uutyieliled  all  others,  l'riea.,  |i«ek.  $1  "O:  bushel. 
$5dkl;  barrel.  $10.00.  By  mail.  75  cts.  per  lb.;  5  lbs.  for  flftt, 
post-paid.  For  full  particulars,  illustrations  and  testimo¬ 
nial*,  see  BCttP^K’S  FARM  AN  N  It  I.  IOK 
1N-N5.  which  will  bo  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


550000  GRAPE  VINES 


'SUal  &$tatr 


IHEDINGEE  &  GONARD  GO’S 


Virginia  Faruis.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular  A.  O.  BI.IS.S.  Cenn-alia.  Va. 

A  CHANCE  to  secure  a  first-class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  $3.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a  • 

WIRE  MAN^~ 

VI  IUL  III  fill  the  past  year  a 
large  number  of  actual  settlers  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 
n  AIIAIi  T  c^°^ce  tracts,  and  com- 
HlllllaH  I  mence'l  improvements. 
IJUUUll  I  The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  -from  which 

API  HII  can  be  selected  that  can- 
la  fl  If  not  be  excelled  in  any 
I  It  1 1  III  State  in  the  Union. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  MAPS,  ETC.  WRITE  TO 

*  J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com.  • 

St. Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R'y  Co. 

ST. PAUL,  -  -  MINN. 


80  Varieties-  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  V< 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia.  IV.  Y 


•  BEAUTIFUL.  EVEK-BUOO.UINt 


NIAGARAS 

have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  havo 
proved  a  success  every’ where  and  to  bo  the  most  val¬ 
uable  variety  in  cultivation.  2yearqld  vines  of  this 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 


EVERY 

“NIAGARA” 

VIHEf 

I  Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


8 or  I;  rent  .Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
OStS — we  deliver  strung  Pot  Plains,  suitable  fur 
itnmr*l%ixtr  bloom,  oafely  hy  mail  at  nil  Post  Offices. 
«?  ''Pleiulid  \  iirlef le-s  r rt\',(ce. all  latieled,  tor 
«l;  12furSS;  HTifurSo;  100forS12.  Also 


OTHER  VARIETIES  111  FOR  *R  -fl 

■  yv  » .  v  n-  I ..  .  O I  "  wr 


1  3  A  1  V  T  5  are  now  offered  for  the 
(  -r  |  \  /-\  I — J  H  first  time  at  the  low1 
' — ^  A  V  J  A.  i  1  .J  price  of $2.00  each  by 
mail  post  paid.  Wo  hold  the  entire  stock  of  this 
grape ;  tiono  having  ever  before  I  eon  sold  with  the 
privilege  of  propagation  therefrom. 

\  7  J  TV  T  1  'O'  can  now  bo  obtained  only 
\/n|  \l  p  A  directly  from  US  or  our 
v  ,-*■  ’  -* — I  'authorized  agents.  Order 

your  vines  NOW  before  stock  is  exhausted.  Circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  th o  Sol©  Owners, 

Niagara  white  grape  co.,  Lockpori,  n.  y. 


according  to  Valuta  Send  foruur  N’nv  Cuide.  7tipp 
elegantly  illtia.  and  cenx*.-  from  over  .yOO  tinest  sorts 
Address  •THE  DIMSKE  iV  I'O.Ntltl)  <’<»  . 
Koto  U rowers.  \\  eel  KroVo,  Chester 


,~trade  ' 

1  MARK  W 


TRADE  MARK 

Stamped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


IIEADQUV  KTKK.8 
for  N1AO.VK.V, 


_ —  now  las  i 

ottcml  wilhmil  rotrio-  M 

tion<  r<«  pUut«rr>  for  ilr.st  wtAlf 
■  tiiru  Myr.  vinca,  m nil, 
it  ouch.  None  bjt'ii ii 
wutiout  NCtil 

3  G  rupp  ■ 

Sp^Jil  Tern*  W>  .LgeaU* 

General  A^eut  for  thr  5KW  TV1HTK  UKATK 


n  ^  n  n  \M  11.  V NTS,  ohonp  and  correct 
U  jL,  U  U  V  Marlboro  free  with  cocr;/ order. 
|l  B  II  la  I  Niwgttru  ttrspeaud  -11.  Scud  for 
■  ’-Berry  Leaf"  Don’t  wait— 'Ha 
getting  late.  K.  B.  Underhill.  Po’kecpsle,  N.  Y. 


Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  nil 
old  and  new  varieties  of 
Hrapes.  Extra  Quality.  War¬ 
ranted  true.  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
vote  to  dealers.  Agon  to  wanted. 


1IIK  LUtti£8T  STOCK  IN 
AMI-  MICA.  Prices.  Kcduccd. 
llliiatrutol  Catalogue  KKKK. 

T.S.RUBBARD 


NIAGARA 


4  for  oOc.  1 U  for  *  l. 
Cutnlognc  Free, 
i  luuulicrwburg,  Peuua. 


FRANK  S.  PLATT’S 


PLANTS 


Desirable  Farm  of  1*5  acres,  mostly  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  Brick  house  and  frame  barn  on  promises. 
One  tulle  from  town.  Price  *50  06  an  acre.  Terms, 
part  cash,  balance  on  long  time.  Address 

C.  E.  C.OPF,  Burr  Oak,  Michigan. 


New  and  Standard  varieties  of  Greenhouse,  Bed¬ 
ding  and  Vegetable  Plants.  Verheuas,— the  best 
varieties,  50  cents  per  dozen.  Early  Cabbage 
Plants,  60  cents  per  100:  *4.50  per  1,000.  Catalogue 
free.  JOHN  M.  SIMIUONS, 

Vestal,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOB  HALE. 

One  of  the  finest  Stock  Farms  In  Central  Nebraska, 
comprising  1,7*0  Acres,  admirably  adapted  to  stock 
Raining  and  Farmlug  purposes,  situated  18  miles 
from  the  CHy  of  Kearney,  six  miles  from  Elm  Creek 
station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Three  never-fall¬ 
ing  Wells-  two  flue  Wind  Pumps;  good  Residence, 
Barns.  Stables.  Crllis.  Hennery,  etc.  Fairbanks 
Seale*  for  weighing  stock.  BnHdlngs  all  new  ,  nicely 
painted,  and  In  line  order.  Sheds  for  ;S>k1  head  o'f 
stock.  100  acres  fenced  In;  200  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Price  *9  per  acre.  Implements,  Stock,  and 
Crops  at  appraised  valuation,  If  desired  by  purchaser. 
Easy  terms  of  payment.  Call  on  or  address 

H.  K.  HUKTtS,  Elm  Creek, 

bdftnlo  Co„  Nebraska, 


Prices  always  the  lowest  that  good  seeds 

can  be  sold  for. 


ARTICHOKES 


The  greatest  Hog  Food  known,  yielding  over 
lOOO  Bushels  :  1  th‘‘  ur,-,  .ill  soils 

and  cTunate.  One  acre  Mill  keep  c.  to  head  in  tine 
condition  :r  ro  <>.  :obcr  until  April-  l'liev  prevent 
Cholera  and  ..ihcr  Hog  diseases.  Id  cn  1  koots,  ilk 
40 cents;  3®s  Si  .es  l.y  111. ul.  po-tpaid  ;  by  freight  or 
express,  bushel  Jj.no ;  harrri,  5  IntslicW  iraiotigh  for 
one  acicV  $;  50.  Directions  for  .  nllur -  hi  uur  lU h i- 
tratrd  Seed  Cota,\>fue.  MAtl.RD  FREE.  Address 


comprising  a  list  of  everything  required  for 
the  Farm  and  Garden. 


FRANK  S.  PLATT 


JOHNSON  A  STOKES,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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THE 

RURAL  NLW'YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 


E .  S .  CARMAN, 


J  .  S .  WOODWARD, 


Editor. 


Associate. 


Address 


THE  RUKAL  NEW-VORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  APRIL  18  1>>o5 


We  would  advise  all  of  our  friends 
whe  propose  to  select  evergreen  trees  to 
plant  this  Spring,  to  select  one  at  least  of 
the  Abies  orientalis.  In  our  judgment 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  hardiest  coni¬ 
fers  in  cultivation,  and  one  of  its  best 
traits  is  that  it  bolds  its  lower  foliage  in 
old  age,  which  cannot  be  said  of  either 
the  Balsam  Fir  or  Norway  Spruce. 


How  long  before  planting  should  seed 
potatoes  be  cut?  Some  experiments  seem 
to  show  that  several  days,  or  even  a  week, 
should  intervene;  others  that  it  is  belter 
to  plant  the  seed  as  soon  as  cut.  In 
either  case  the  Rural  is  of  the  opinion 
thai,  as  soon  as  cut  it.  is  better  to  roll  the 
seed  pieces  in  plaster,  ashes  or  something 
of  the  kind. 


Three  weeks  ago  we  announced  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Nearly 
every  day  since  it  has  steadily  increased, 
not  very  rapidly  it  is  true,  but  still  it  has 
been  making  a  good  steady  healthy 
growth.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for 
U9  to  be  able  to  make  this  announcement, 
a  pleasure  which  we  know  will  be  heartily 
shared  by  our  good  friends,  and  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  their  kind  and  earnest 
efforts. 


Many  of  our  farm  contemporaries  who, 
from  experience,  know  nothing  about  it, 
caution  their  readers  against  the  Johnson 
or  Means  Grass,  seed  of  which  we  are 
sending  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
apply.  One  would  suppose  from  what 
they  say  that  a  few  seeds  s  iwn  would 
ultimately  overrun  the  entire  farm,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  exterminate  the  pest. 
Our  readers  must  not  share  in  aDy  such 
foolishness.  Sow  the  seeds  we  send.  In 
mid-summer  cut  the  plants  to  the  ground 
and  feed  the  leaves  and  stalks  to  your 
farm  animals.  They  will  relish  them  as 
well  as  fresh  clover.  Let  the  siubble 
grow,  and  cut  the  second  growth  after  the 
first  frost.  Give  this  Johnson  Grass  a 
fair  trial.  If  it  proves  hardy,  a  small  plot 
may  be  easily  eradicated  if  so  desired. 
If  it  do  not  prove  haidy,  there  is  an  end 
of  it.  Our  readers  may  trust  us  in  this, 
for  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
is  one  of  the  men  of  whom  the  State 
should  be  justly  proud.  He  is  one  of  those 
wealthy  men  who  desire  that  their  money 
shall  benefit  others  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  he  is  far-seeing  enough  to  so  place  his 
wealth  that  it  shall  accomplish  the  most 
good.  Last  year  he  purchased  in  England 
40  first-class  thoroughbred  bulls  of  the 
Short -horn  and  Aberdeen- Angus  breeds 
and  distributed  them  free  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
R.  R.,  of  which  he  is  President.  He  has 
just  purchased  100  more  of  the  same  blood, 
which  are  en  rovle  for  the  same  purpose. 
Mr.  Hill  justly  believes  that  the  country 
will  be  much  benefited  by  the  adoption  of 
a  mixed  husbandry  in  the  place  of  such 
exclusive  wheat  growing,  and  to  stimu 
late  stock  raising  of  the  best  breeds 
he  takes  these,  fine  animals  along  the  line 
of  his  road.  Any  limited  number  of 
farmers  who  will  agree  to  take  one  of 
these  bulls  and  to  look  after  and  care  for 
him,  are  supplied  with  a  Short-horn  or 
Aberdeen -Angus, as  they  may  choose, free 
of  all  expense.  Whatever  Mr.  Hill’s  mo¬ 
tive  may  be,  he  is  doing  a  very  praise- 
woithy  work,  and  one  whose  good  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  great  Nc>rth-we6t,  can  not  be  limited 
to  time  or  estimated  in  money.  All  hail 
to  such  men  as  Mr.  Hill!  Would  there 
were  many  more  like  him! 


How  can  the  editors  of  farm  journals, 
who  work  in  offices  and  live  in  cities; 
who  have  neither  farms,  experiment 
grounds,  nor  gardens  in  which  to  try  the 
•  seeds  or  plants  of  recent  introduction,  dis¬ 
criminatingly  praise  or  condemn?  Their 
advice  is  just  as  likely  to  be  harmful  as 
helpful,  and  they  Bhould  be  very  careful 
how  they  commend  or  condemn.  And 
yet  such  editors,  we  find,  are  the  most 


positive  in  their  statements  and  advice. 
They  condemned  the  Rural’s  advice  as 
to  the  utility  of  surface  manuring,  drill- 
seeding,  shallow  and  fiat  cultivation  of 
corn;  while  thousands  of  the  best  farmers 
of  the  country,  after  having  fully  tried  it, 
would  not  return  to  the  old  wray  of  ma¬ 
nuring  in  the  hill,  hilling-up  and  deep 
cultivation.  And  now  we  are  passing 
through  a  similar  experience  as  to  pota¬ 
toes.  We  have  worked  hard  through  six 
years  to  raise  large  yields  and  have  at  last 
succeeded.  We  print  the  results,  which 
are  rather  below  than  above  the  truth, 
while  such  farm  journals  as  the  American 
Agriculturist,  whose  editor,  or  owner,  or 
president  {?),  really  knowing  nothing  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  pomology  or 
botany,  presumes  to  sneer  at  our  great 
yields  and  declares  that  “this  thing  must 
stop!”  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this 
“president”  or  “manager”  or  whatever  he 
is,  c  mldbe  induced  or  constrained  to  give 
up  his  position  to  some  one  w'ho  would 
no  longer  disgrace  the  noble  name  which 
his  journal  bears. 


SPRING  SEEDING. 

“A  crop  well  sown  is  half  grown.”  A 
good  seed-bed  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  objects  to  be  sought  by  the  farmer. 
While,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
early  sown  or  planted  crop  will  be  the  best, 
it  is  much  better  to  delay  the  seeding  a  few 
days  than  to  put  the  grain  into  cold  and 
wet  or  half-prepared  ground.  This  un 
usual  Spring,  with  its  snow  banks  and 
zero  weather  banging  well  toward  April, 
has  a  tendency  to  make  many  people  un¬ 
easy,  and  we  fear  much  grain  will  he  hur¬ 
ried  into  ground  only  half  prepared. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  season  is  very 
backward,  and  that  at  tins  time  in  other 
years  the  spring  seeding  was  nearly  over 
and  many  farmers  were  planting  potatoes 
and  preparing  for  corn,  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  cold  weather  is  what  has  prevent¬ 
ed  the  pieparation  of  the  land  and  the 
sowing  of  grain,  and  this  cause  has  equal¬ 
ly  retarded  all  vegetation, so  that,eompar- 
ed  with  the  growth  of  wild  plants  and 
trees,  the  farming  is  not  moie  backward 
than  in  ordinary  seasons.  We  repeat  that 
while  it  is  important  to  get  all  crops  into 
the  ground  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  still 
bes.  to  take  time  to  do  the  work  well,  and 
to  see  to  n  that  the  land  be  thoroughly 
well  fitted  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Re¬ 
member  that  kiicell  no  ten  in  timely  sown.” 


FRUIT  EATERS  NEED  NO  DOCTORS. 

We  were  struck  recently  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  a  doctor  friend  of  ours,  who 
said  no  one  thing  will  do  so  much  to  make 
people  independent  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  the  daily  free  use  of  fruit.  He 
had  noticed  that  those  farmer!!  in  whose 
families  fruit  was  regularly  and  largely 
consumed,  seldom  needed  his  services. 
We  thought  what  a  pity  that  every 
farmer  in  the  land  could  not  be  convinced 
of  these  truths.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact 
that  farmers’  families  do  not  erijoy  that, 
robust  health  that  country  air  and  out-door 
life,  with  plenty  of  exercise,  should  give. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  living  on  farms  whose 
rich  acres  arc  aching  to  produce  abund¬ 
ant  crops  of  the  varied  fruits,  but  very 
few  have  plenty,  and  many  never  have 
any  fruit,  except  it  may  be  an  occasional 
apple.  The  standard  food  in  a  majority 
of  fanners’  houses  consists  largely  of 
bread,  butter  and  meat  (mostly  pork) 
fried  in  grease,  and  where  pastry  or  cuke 
is  used,  it  has  lard  in  large  proportion  in 
its  composition;  and  this  food  is  eaten  at 
least  twice,  and,  in  many  families,  three 
times  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  are  not  more  healthy, 
and  that  their  prevailing  diseases  are  6uch 
as  indicate  an  over-consumption  of  greasy 
food?  If  fruits  were  expensive  or  difficult 
to  raise,  there  would  be  some  excuse;  but 
there  is  no  part  of  the  country  without 
plenty  of  varieties  adapted  to  its  soil  and 
climate,  and  just  such  as  are  fitted  by  na¬ 
ture  to  botb  nourish  and  cleanse  the  body, 
and  no  more  skill  is  required  to  grow 
them  than  to  grow  corn  or  wheat. 

Why  is  it  that  so  few  farmers  make  any 
attempt  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  what  would  add  much  to  their  pleasure, 
and  save  many  times  its  cost  in  doctors’ 
bills,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sufferings  and 
loss  of  their  dear  ones.  Wc  entreat  you, 
decide  just  now  not  to  let  the  Spring 
pass  without  planting  a  fruit  yard.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  better  to  grow  fruit  than  to  be 
continually  dosin'?  with  medicine! 

AN  OLD  FRIEND  IN  TROUBLE. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  handsome 
Ex-Commissioner  Loring  is  in  trouble 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  on  account 
of  a  recent  order  of  his  lemoving  the  cat 
tie  quarantine  station  lrorn  Waltham  to 


Littleton,  Mass.  Nearly  $32,000  were 
spent  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  fitting  up  a 
station  at  the  former  place,  of  which  $23,- 
000  went  into  buildings.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Commissioner  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  station  to  Littleton,  20  miles 
further  from  Boston,  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  location  was  much  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  cattle  importers 
desired  the  change.  Certainly  the  Fitch- 
burgh  Railroad  desired  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  only  road  running  to  the  new  station, 
so  that  besides  an  extra  haul  of  20  milts, 
it  would  have  a  monopoly  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  superintendent  of  the  new 
station  at  Littleton  is  Ex-Councilor  J.  W. 
Harwood,  and  he  also  owns  the  farm 
selected  for  the  station,  so  that  he  would 
make  a  good  thing  from  salary,  rent, 
manure  and  a  good  market  for  his  gram 
and  hay.  A  number  of  cattle  importers, 
however,  appear  to  have  written  to  the 
Treasury  Department  protesting  against 
the  change,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Fair- 
child  has  ordered  all  the  work  of  removal 
to  be  stopped,  though  half  the  buildings 
had  been  already  transferred.  The 
Treasury,  it  seems,  thinks  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  acted  without  autnority,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  management  of  the  cattle 
quarantine  stations  was  undtr  the  direct 
direction  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  had  delegated  only  a  part  of  its 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  law  directs  that  no  money 
shall  be  spent  on  these  stations  without 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  last  July,  the  latter,  in  author¬ 
izing  the  Commissioner  to  make  routine 
and  ordinary  expenditures,  directly  re¬ 
strained  him  from  “establishing  or  erect¬ 
ing  new  stations,”  without  authority  from 
the  Treasury.  Dr.  Loring,  however,  says 
that  the  station  at  Littleton  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  a  transfer  of  one  already  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  Treasury  authorities  are 
unkind  enough  to  consider  this  an 
evasion.  Commissioner  Coleman  will  at 
once  investigate  the  matter,  and  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  contemplated 
change  will  not  be  made. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  PRODUCE  MARKETS. 


The  news  cabled  here  on  Thursday 
morning  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian 
forces  near  Penjeh  had  attac  ked  the  Af¬ 
ghans,  thoroughly  routed  them  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  with  a  loss  of  500  of 
the  vanquished  and  a  nominal  loss  only 
among  the  victors,  created  intense  excite¬ 
ment  in  all  the  large  maikets  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  especially  in  ihe  produce  mar¬ 
kets.  Here  wheat  which  closed  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  93%c.  per  bushel,  opened  next 
morning  at  90hc.  and  then  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $1  00X.  So  great  were  the 
confusion  and  excitement  in  the  Exchange 
that  purchases  were  simultaneously  made 
at  a  difference  of  one  ccut  a  bushel  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  crowd.  The  volume 
of  business  was  so  great  that  2,000,000 
bushels  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  first  ten 
minutes,  and  over  12,000,000  bushels  were 
sold  during  the  cay.  Prices  fluctuated 
constantly  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of 
cablegrams  from  Europe,  or  with  the  pur¬ 
port  of  mere  rumors.  The  c  xtreme  advance, 
however, was  seven  cents  per  bushel,  which 
means  a  difference  of  $500  on  every  boat 
load  of  8,000  bushels,  which  is  the 
smallest  quantity  dealt  in  on  ’Change 
in  “options”  or  “futures.”  No.  2  Red 
for  May  delivery  was  the  favorite  option. 

Other  grains,  too,  showed  an  advance, 
corn  advancing  2  to  2hj  cents  per  bushel 
and  oats,  %  to  l#c.  Flour  went  up  15 
to  30  cents  per  barrel,  and  Western  mil¬ 
lers  telegraphed  to  hold  fora  further  rise. 
Lard  took  a  flight  of  12  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  “provisions”  also  moved  up¬ 
ward.  lu  other  markets  the  rise  here  was 
repeated.  In  Philadelphia  wheat  went 
up  eight  cents  a  bushel;  corn  and  oats 
three  cents,  and  flour  25  cents  a  barrel. 
In  Baltimore  wheat  rose  five  cents,  and 
corn  two  cents  a  bushel.  In  Chicago  the 
excitement  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
except  on  the  day  of  the  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Then 
wheat  advanced  14  cents  per  bushel  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  day;  on  Thursday  it  ad¬ 
vanced  five  cents  a  bushel  in  less  thau  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Other  grams,  as  well 
as  provisions  shared  in  the  rise,  corn 
going  up  l%e.  and  pork  GOc.  and  lard 
17c.  At  Milwaukee  the  day  was  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  exciting,  wheat  advancing 
5%  cents,  and  other  grains  sympathizing 
with  it.  At  Detroit  wheat  opened  at  an 
advance  of  3}£C.  on  Wednesday’s  prices, 
and  fluctuated  wildly  during  the  day. 
At  St.  Louis  the  advance  during  the  week 
has  been  exceptionally  great.  Before  the 
leceipt  of  the  disturbing  cablegram, 
wheat  had  advanced  early  in  the  week 
four  cents  a  bushel  owing  to  a  conviction 
of  serious  damage  to  lall-sown  wheat. 


In  addition  to  this,  prices  rose  seven 
cents  a  bushel  on  Thursday;  but  reacted 
two  cents  a  bushel  at  the  close.  Although 
recent  steady  rains  had  given  assurance 
of  excellent  grain  and  fruit  crops  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  threatened  European  em- 
brogliosent  wheat  up  6>s  cents  per  cental. 
In  Montreal  and  Toronto,  also,  cereals 
advanced  rapidly,  though  the  excitement 
from  the  troubles  in  the  Northwest  and 
from  the  probability  of  Canada  becoming 
involved  with  the  Mother  Country  in 
hostilities  with  Russia,  greatly  trans¬ 
cended  that  due  to  the  rise  iu  prices. 

This  morning's  cablegrams  are  a  trifle 
more  conciliatory.  There  is  just  a  chance 
that  Russia's  explanation  of  the  attack 
of  her  troops  on  the  Afghan  forces  may 
prove  satisfactory  to  England,  and  that 
w  ar  may  be  postponed.  This  possibility 
must  check  the  advance  or  cuuse  even  a 
reaction;  but  the  general  impression  is 
that  war  is  inevitable.  Iu  that  event 
Thursday’s  advance  is  only  the  first  step 
in  a  rise  whose  bight  it  would  he  impos¬ 
sible  now  to  forecast. 


brb,v  mints. 


No  plowing  done  yet  at  the  R.  G. 

A  Farmers’ Club  Supplement  next  week. 

Select  one  plant  of  Paul’s  double- flowering 
Crataegus. 

Among  evergreens,  do  not  forget  the 
Tiger’s-tail  Spruce,  Abies  (Picea)  polita. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  us:  “Your 
articles  on  the  best  grapes  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful.” 

Ik  you  want  a  close,  very  compact  ever¬ 
green,  trv  Abies  Gregoryana.  It  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  half  sphere,  aud  grows  to  about  the 
night  of  18  inches. 

We  have  about  all  the  new  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  we  can  test  for  this  season.  The  season 
is  so  backward  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
our  usual  number  of  experiments. 

Pray,  see  to  your  wells.  If  you  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  the  water  is  impure, 
have  them  emptied  and  cleaned  out.  See  that 
there  is  uo  possible  connection  between  the 
well  and  thebarn-yurd,  the  privy  or  cesspools. 

Here  is  a  list  of  peurs  which  the  Rural 
would  select  :  Margaret,  Rostiezer  (Summer), 
Bose,  SSecke),  Supertin,  Sheldon  (Autumn); 
Anjou.  Dana’s  Uovey,  Reeder  (Autumn  and 
early  Winter);  Josephine  deMaliues  (Winter). 

IN  our  experience,  the  very  nest  way  to 
raise  line  strawberries  plunted  in  hills,  is  to 
mulch  the  space  between  the  hills  and  rows 
heavily  with  old  farm  manure  late  in  the 
kail,  and  leave  the  mulch  until  the  end  of  the 
fruiting  season.  Then  this  mulch  may  be 
forked  under. 

The  very  practical,  common-sense  paper  on 
farm  manures,  by  Prof.  I,  P.  Roberts,  which 
appears  iu  another  column,  together  with 
others  yet  to  follow,  will,  at  the  request  of  the 
author,  appear  contemporaneously  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press. 

In  farming  there  is  no  such  thiug  as  luck. 
Laws,  llxerl  and  immutable,  govern  the 
growth  of  even  the  most  worthless  weeds. 
What  a  man  sows,  or  allows  nature  to  sow, 
he  will  surely  reap.  These  facts  should  im¬ 
press  two  very  practical  and  important  lessons 
—the  necessity  of  clean  culture  aud  of  clean 
seed. 

The  Rural  bus  repeatedly  noticed  that  the 
seed-end  of  potatoes  sprouts  before  the  eyes 
of  the  other  portions.  Side  by  side,  the  sprouts 
from  the  seed-end  have  appeared  above  the 
ground  from  three  to  seven  days  before  the 
sprouts  from  the  middle  or  stem  end.  But  we 
have  never  observed  that  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference  iu  the  maturity  of  the  two. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  establishing  a 
velvety  lawn  from  seed  the  first  season,  is 
that  the  seed  seems  to  grow  in  patches.  Here 
it  is  too  thick;  iu  other  places  there  is  no 
grass  wnutever.  Uur  best  success  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  double  sowing.  First  after  the  soil 
was  raked  aud  mellowed,  about  1)£  bushel  of 
Blue  Grass  and  Red-top  (half  aud  half — 14 
pounds  to  the  bushel)  was  sown  and  worked 
in  with  the  back  of  an  iron  rake.  Then  the 
same  quantity  was  sown  und  uguin  mingled 
with  the  sod.  A  light  iron  roller  was  then 
used  to  press  the  soil  and  seed  closely  in  con¬ 
tact.  The  roller  of  an  old  Excellsior  lawn- 
mower  answers  well. 

Secretary  Garfield  writes  us  from 
Giand  Rapids,  Michigan:  “We  have  bad  a 
terrible  Wlutar.  Peach  trees  on  my  place 
are  killed;  under  varieties  of  apples  dis¬ 
colored;  all  raspberries  and  blackberries  killed 
to  the  snow  line;  plum  wood  is  injured.  I 
went  into  the  woods  to  see  how  the  oak  grubs 
stood  it.  and  found  the  young  twigs  on  last 
year’s  growth  in  low  places  materially  iujured. 

I  have  not  examined  fence  posts  yet,  but  it 
must  have  been  “tough  on  ’em”  in  the  hol¬ 
lows.  The  grape  vote  m  a  late  Rural  is  very 
valuable  not  only  for  the  horticultural  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains,  but  for  its  illustration  of 
the  different  w  ays  in  which  men  put  the  same 
set  of  tueta. 

Francis  D.  Perkins,  a  friend  and  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  Rural  Tor  20  yearp,  died  the 
other  day  on  the  homestead  on  which  he  was 
born,  and  where  he  had  always  lived,  near 
Home,  N.  Y.— age  55  years.  As  a  farmer,  he 
was  provident,  economical  and  progressive. 
His  (arm  was  a  model  of  order  and  good  cul¬ 
tivation.  Ills  home  life  was  unusually  happy. 
For  neurly  u  quarter  of  u  century  lie  had  been 
personally  a  warm  friend  of  the  Rural,  and 
m  late  years  he  had  exerted  himself  to  secure 
tor  it  triends  among  his  neighbors.  Loved  aud 
revered  at  borne,  he  was  esteemed  aud  hon¬ 
ored  abroad  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Exposition  visitors  naturally  expect  to 
find  Louisiana  largely  and  fully  represented 
In  this  no  one  is  disappointed.  The  products 
and  resources  of  the  State  are  amply  shown, 
especially  the  four  great  staples — sugar,  eot- 
tou.  rice  and  tobacco.  The  sugar  display  is 
very  complete  and  instructive.  There  is  a 
tower  made  of  sugar  cane,  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  30  feet  high;  the  lower  portion  con¬ 
tains  jars  with  all  the  different  grades  of 
State  sugar  carefully  classified.  A  very  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  the  sugar  statistics  of 
the  world  is  shown  by  different  sized  pyra¬ 
mids,  the  quantity  being  marked  ou  each. 
The  largest  crop  ever  raised  in  Louisiana  was 
in  1861,  459,410  hogsheads.  In  1883  the  yield 
was  221,515  hogsheads,  which  was  slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  sugar 
consumption  of  the  Union  for  that  year. 
Rice  is  another  leading  product  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  interest 
until  in  1883  it  had  grown  to  nearly  500,000 
barrels.  Both  the  upland  and  lowland 
species  are  shown.  The  straw  is  used  for 
thatching  and  other  decorations  on  numer¬ 
ous  ornamental  designs  seen  in  this  space. 
The  cotton  display  is  diversified  aud  unique. 
There  is  a  stalk  nine  feet  high,  well  supplied 
with  large  white  bolls,  then  there  is  the  seed, 
meal,  cake,  hulls,  oil  and  every  known  pro 
duct  of  the  plaut.  A  glass  case  contains  fig¬ 
ures  of  an  aged  man  and  woman,  all  of 
cotton,  illustrative  of  the  cotton  centennial. 
The  background  is  the  State  coat-of-arms,  a 
pelicau  ou  a  cotton  bale.  The  lady'  is  knitting 
aud  the  dog  and  cat  are  playing  with  the  ball 
of  yarn  at  her  feet.  Tobacco  is  most  at 
tractively  displayed,  especially  the  famous 
Periqne  brand,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
finest  brand  in  the  world.  It  is  grown  only  in 
8l  James  Parish  and  caunot  be  raised  any¬ 
where  else,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  pure,  and  the  aroma 
aud  flavor  are  regarded  with  the  highest 
favor  by  connoisseurs  of  the  weed. 

The  silk  industry  of  the  State  is  very  hand¬ 
somely  shown,  many  of  the  exhibits  being 
specially  attractive;  cocoons,  bouquets  of  silk, 
the  worm  in  every  stage,  and  all  manner  of 
its  products  Another  most  interesting  mater¬ 
ial  shown  is  the  Spanish  moss,  which  grows 
in  such  abundance  in  all  the  swamps  aud  for¬ 
ests  here.  It  is  gathered,  rotted,  dried,  and 
and  comes  from  the  factory  resembling  curled 
hair;  Hnd  like  that  is  used  for  mattresses  and 
general  upholstering,  being  very  much  cheap¬ 
er  and  a  fair  substitute. 

Several  large  glass  cases  contain  wax  copies 
of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  work  of  a  New  Orleans  lady, 
and  every  specimen  seems  perfect.  A  fine 
collection  ol  nuts,  embracing  157  sorts,  are  in 
this  space.  The  native  woods  are  shown  in 
great  variety,  including  Red  Cypress,  six  feet 
across  from  a  tree  150  feet  high.  Then  there 
is  pure  rock  salt  in  masses  as  it  comes  from 
Avery  mine  iu  Iberia  Parish,  which  also  con¬ 
tributes  a  salt  statue  of  Lot’s  wife,  life  size, 
as  lookiug  back  to  Sodom.  Then  iu  the  alcove 
near  the  State  headquarters,  the  ladies  have 
gathered  a  very  large  and  rare  collection  of 
antiquities,  relics,  and  beautiful  fancy  work; 
New  Orleans  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  former. 

The  State  of  Maine  bus  uu  exceptionally 
fine  exhibit  of  her  native  woods  iu  variety 
and  forms,  from  the  rough  log  to  various 
manufactured  articles.  There  is  a  good  show 
of  canned  fruit,  seeds,  grasses,  graiu  iu  fair 
variety,  tools,  toys,  Indian  canoes,  minerals, 
building  stone,  and  especially  her  noted  gran¬ 
ite.  There  is  also  a  fair  educational  exhibit. 
The  space  is  not.  large,  and  yet  there  is  room 
for  a  more  diversified  display  of  Btate  pro 
ducts,  and  a  larger  and  better  collection  than 
is  fouud  here.  But,  of  course,  it  is  a  long  way 
from  Maine  to  the  Crescent  City. 

The  exhibit  of  Mary  laud  i8  notable;  one- 
third  of  her  urea  being  under  water,  this  part 
of  her  domain  Is  given  full  prominence;  and 
the  whole  display  is  a  comprehensive  epitome 
of  the  productions  aud  natural  resources  of  the 
State.  Above  all  hovers  a  Baltimore  oriole, 
bearing  the  national  banner.  In  the  center 
floor  is  a  model  of  t  he  Battle  Monument,  on  a 
massive  pedestal,  decorated  with  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables,  fish,  and  a  great  mass  of 
articles,  illustrative  of  leading  industries. 
Baltimore  seedsmen  have  a  vast  variety  of 
seeds,  grains  and  vegetables  from  every  coun¬ 
try.  The  B.  &  O.  Railway  and  Telegraph 
companies  have  a  fine  show  of  products  aud 
resources  along  their  lines.  Every  species  o 


bird  in  the  State,  including  its  water  fowls,  is 
here  shown.  Beetles  and  insects  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  are  from  the  noted  collections 
of  Professors  Lugger  and  IThler.  The  seals 
of  Marytaud  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  Eagle  are  fashioned  from  State 
butterflies.  The  fish  and  reptiles  are  in  al¬ 
cohol;  aud  a  very  complete  case  of  marine 
shells,  including  every  known  species  of  the 
oyster,  is  most  interesting,  Over  200  kinds  of 
building  stone,  120  being  marbles,  are  shown 
rough  and  polished.  Leaf  and  manufactured 
tobacco  are  also  embraced  in  the  exhibit. 

Massachusetts  cannot  be  said  to  excel  in  her 
exhibit  here,  m  view  of  her  resources  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  educational  exhibit  is,  how 
ever,  varied  and  extensive,  and  the  collections 
of  numeral  specimen-,  and  building  stones  are 
fair.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  apples, 
cranberries,  some  corn,  seeds  and  vegetables, 
the  story  of  her  soil  products  is  neither  vivid 
nor  striking. 

The  great  State  of  Michigan,  with  its  im¬ 
mense  fresh-water  coast  line  of  1,000  miles, 
and  its  many  superior  advantages  of  soil  aud 
climate,  is  most  happily  represented  in  the 
Exposition,  She  has  much  the  largest  potato 
exhibit  here.  There  are  650  distinct  varieties 
in  the  collection,  which  embraces  nearly  every 
known  sort,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  ever  brought  together.  Each  sort  is 
od  a  separate  plate  and  carefully  labeled,  and 
the  whole  is  nicely  arranged  on  an  inclined 
platform  in  front  of  the  handsome  State  head¬ 
quarter  rooms.  Mr.  D.  B  Harrmgton,  of 
Mason,  is  in  charge  of  this  display.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  native  woods  is  perhaps  among  the 
best  here.  There  are  400  samples,  and  150 
varieties.  There  are  many  fine  mineral  speci¬ 
mens,  among,  them  copper  from  the  ore.  to 
the  ingot  aud  burnished  sheet,  Grains,  seeds, 
grasses  and  vegetables  are  well  sampled. 
Michigan  claims  first  rank  iu  salt,  copper, 
charcoal,  pig-iroD,  fresh  water  fisheries,  and 
in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  lumber. 

Minnesota,  with  her  10,000  beautiful  in¬ 
land  lakes,  her  vast  area  of  both  land  and 
water,  exceeding  that  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  aud  all  her  wonderful  possibilities, 
has  a  large  display  in  this  building.  Native 
woods,  minerals,  granite  and  building  stones 
are  skillfully  arranged  in  a  high  column  or 
pillar,  all  being  carefully  classified.  A  curi¬ 
ous  red  pipe-stone  is  shown  in  a  varietiy  of 
forms,  some  nicely  carved  and  wrought  into 
numerous  articles  of  use  aud  ornament.  The 
great  flour-milling  interest  is  grandly  dis¬ 
played  here.  The  “'Washington  A”  mill,  the 
largest  iu  the  world,  made  1,500,000  barrels  of 
flour  last  year.  The  flour  is  here  shown  at 
every  stage  of  the  milling  process.  The  dairy¬ 
ing  interest  of  Minnesota  is  booming  up  rap¬ 
idly.  She  has  taken  a  large  share  of  the 
premiums  here.  She  has  850,000  cows,  and 
her  annual  butter  produce  has  grown  to 
30,000,000  pounds  last  year. 

Mississippi,  the  great  cotton  producer  of 
the  Union,  is  here  with  a  diversified  collec¬ 
tion  of  products  iu  addition  to  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  display  of  that  staple.  There  is  a  fairy 
puvillion  made  entirely  of  cotton,  and  very 
skillful  iu  design  and  construction.  A  silk 
exhibit  from  Corinth  is  especially  noteworthy 
for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  toe  ar¬ 
ticles  shown  aud  the  beauty  of  arrangement. 
There  is  a  most  ingeuious  county  map  of  the 
State  made  entirely  of  silk  in  colors,  and  most 
elaborately  embroidered,  about  4x8  feet  in 
size.  Native  woods,  cereals  from  the  various 
couuties,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  aud  a  great 
varietj  of  soil  products  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Mississippi  ere  getting 
much  larger  notions  of  the  resources  of  their 
soil  than  formerly.  Nuts  are  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  and  exceptionally  fine,  especially  the 
favorite  pecan.  The  vegetable  show  is  large 
aud  excellent.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Missis- 
sippian  iu  the  past  that  he  would  sit  quietly, 
under  the  shade  of  his  hickory  trees  waiting 
for  ax  helves  from  the  North,  and  with  truth, 
doubtless,  but  the  great  variety  of  manufac¬ 
tured  woods  shown  here,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  other  products  of  the  workshop,  tell 
a  more  encouraging  story  now.  A  tine  apiari- 
au  exhibit,  including  Implements  and 
excellent  products  attracts  attention  h  h. 


In  the  Eye  Opener  of  the  Rural  for  Fob- 
ruarj  21,  we  said,  “Geo  L  Peters  &  Co.  pro¬ 
fess  to  run  the  “Fairmouut  Nurseries’*  at 
Troy  Ohio:  Topeka,  Kansas,  aud  I.e  Mars, 
la  ;  but  they  are  mi kown  to  the  mercantile 
agencies  as  conducting  a  legitimate  business 
iu  any  of  these  places.  It  will  be  safe  for  our 
friends  to  leave  these  nurserymen  severely 
alone.”  This  was  in  answer  to  several  inquir¬ 
ies  from  different  parts  of  the  W est,  some  of 


our  correspondents  telling  wonderful  stories 
of  the  fruits  offered  for  sale  by  the  agents  of 
the  firm.  We  consulted  the  Bradstreet  and 
Dunn  mercantile  agencies,  which  give  the 
standing  of  every  concern  in  the  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  legitimate  mercantile  business. 
The  above  firm  was  not  known  at  any  of  the 
places  mentioned;  but  at  Troy,  Ohio  George 
Peters  &  Son  were  given  a  good  standing  as 
nurserymen;  but  in  neither  of  the  two  other 
towns  was  the  firm  mentioned.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  swindling  concerns  to  assume 
nearly  the  full  name  of  a  reputable  business 
firm,  merely  omitting  or  changing  some  in¬ 
itial  or  other  letter,  or  altering  the  “style”  of 
the  firm  so  slightly  as  to  induce  the  unwary 
to  think  the  two  identical.  Those  who,  like 
the  Eye-opener,  are  con-tantlv  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  frauds,  notice  examples  of  this  dodge 
every  week.  Our  suspicions,  therefore,  were, 
very  naturally,  at  once  aroused  that  the  firm 
of  George  L.  Peters  &  Co.  was  a  fraud  of  this 
stripe.  To  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  how¬ 
ever,  we  wrote  to  subscribers  of  the  Rural 
at  the  different  towns  mentioned,  inquiring 
as  to  the  existence  and  standing  of  the  con¬ 
cern  at  each  place.  Our  friend  in  Topeka 
wrote  us;  “Diligent  search  has  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  such  firm  doing  business  in  this 
place ;  nor  can  I  find  any  trace  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Nur»ery.*'  The  Census  of  1880  gives 
Topeka  a  population  of  less  than  16,000,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  suppposed  that  an  old  resident 
could  discover  nothing  about  a  firm  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  a  town  of  that  size. 
A  friend  at  Le  Mars,  la  ,  wrote  us:  “There 
is  no  such  firm  in  the  nurs  :ry  busiuess  bere, 
but  I  learn  that  a  concern  of  something  like 
the  same  name  is  about  to  start  a  nursery  in 
this  place.  Not  a  tree  or  plant  has  yet  been 
grown  by  it  in  Plymouth  County.”  A  friend 
at  Troy,  Ohio,  wrote:  “There  is  no  such  firm 
as  Geo.  L  Peters  &  Co.  in  the  nursery  bus¬ 
iness  at  this  place;  but  Geo.  Peters  &  Son  do 
a  considerable  business  bere  in  that  line.” 
Under  the  circumstances,  were  we  justified  in 
cautioning  our  inquiring  friends!  After  the 
publication  of  the  warning,  we  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  George  Peters  &  Son,  and 
some  of  their  friends,  protesting  against  our 
remarks,  and  subsequent  investigation  has 
convinced  us  that  the  inquiries  sent  to  us 
about  Geo.  L  Peters  &  Co  of  Troy,  Ohio. 
Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Le  Mars,  la.,  referred 
to  the  firm  of  George  Peters  &  Son,  of  Troy, 
Ohio.,  which  has  long  been  doing  a  trust¬ 
worthy  business  at  that  place.  It  has  lately 
changed  its  name,  it  appears,  to  Geo.  Peters 
&  Co.,  and  we  learn  from  the  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  of  L*  Mars,  dated  March  13.  that  it  had 
then  concluded  to  start  a  nursery  at  that 
place.  It  probably  intends  to  start  one  also 
at  Topeka,  Kansas,  if  it  has  not  done  so  al¬ 
ready,  inasmuch  as  its  letter  heads  bear  the 
names  of  all  three  places.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  old  firm 
of  George  Peters  &  Son  of  Troy,  Ohio,  and 
trust  that,  the  new  firm  of  George  Peters  &  Co., 
of  Troy,  Ohio,  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Le  Mars, 
Iowa,  will  prove  itself  deserving  of  equal 
confidence  and  commendation. 

We  would  once  more  warn  our  friends  that 
they  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  dealing  with 
agents  of  the  Standard  Machine  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  “manufacturers  of  the  com¬ 
bined  corn-sbeller  and  feed  grinder,  patented 
Feb.  20,  1883.”  It  is  over  six  months  ago  since 
we  first  cautioned  our  friends  against  the 
tricks  of  these  rascals,  and  since  theu  we  have 
heard  quite  frequently  of  their  attempts  to 
swiudle  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
attempts  in  which  they  have  been  often  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  modus  opera ndi  of  the  knaves 
is  thus  descrited  in  one  of  several  clippiugs 
made  from  Western  uapers  regarding  them. 
This  is  from  the  Wilber  Blade,  Neb 

‘•A  little  the  sleekest  piece  of  swim] lint;  was  perpe¬ 
trated  on  W,  H.  Mathews,  of  DeWltt  precinct,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Western,  anti  Mr  Gloson,  of  Plymouth, 
ami  others,  of  which  we  have  heard  for  some  time, 
as  related  to  us  by  Mr.  Mathews.  A  fellow  came 
through  the  country  selling  a  combined  machine  for 
shelling  corn  and  grinding  feed.  He  stated  that  he 
was  not  selling  the  machine  now.  but  was  putting 
one  up  here  and  there  for  the  tarmers  to  try  during 
the  Wrlmer.  StUI,  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he 
would  permit  the  snid  farmers  to  sell  them  If  they 
could,  but  he  must  Ua'e  a  certified  statement  of 
what  tnc  farmer  was  worth  before  he  would  clothe 
him  with  such  aurhorlty.  It  was  done.  Iu  about 
two  weeks  Chas  H.  Browu.  candidate  for  Congress 
In  the  first  Congressional  District,  came  to  Mr 
Mathews  and  we  presume  to  others— exhlht'tng  u 
postal  card  containing  an  order  for  said  machine 
with  Mr.  Mathews's  name  to  It.  Mr.  Mathews  told 
him  he  would  take  his  oath  that  he  never  saw  the 
card.  But  he  had  ordered  the  machine  according  to 
the  postal  aud  must  settle  for  It  or  stand  a  suit.  He 
settled  It  with  his  note  rather  than  go  to  law.  The 
amouut  was  *175  ” 

Some  of  the  extracts  relate  to  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  sleek  tongued,  brazen-faced 
frauds;  aud  oue  tells  bow  a  farmer  “settled” 
the  note  by  tearing  it  into  bits  and  eooly  ask- 
iug  the  lawyer,  “Now,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?”  Tbe  lawyer  made  no  fuss,  but 
amicably  collected  all  the  scraps,  and  peace¬ 
fully  walked  off  with  them  by  way  of  com¬ 


promise.  That  farmer  is  pretty  sure  to  bear 
about  those  scraps  again,  when  they  are  pasted 
handsomely  together,  so  as  once  more  to  form 
a  note  as  valid,  under  the  circumstances,  as  tbe 
untom  note  ever  was.  The  rascals  tried  to 
swindle  a  friend  of  ours  at  Rising  Sun,  Neb., 
as  he  tells  us  thus:  “’A  very  slick-tongued  man 
called  on  me  when  at  work  in  the  field,  and 
said  be  wanted  my  time  for  five  minutes — no 
longer — as  he  was  introducing  a  new  com¬ 
bined  mill  to  shell  corn  and  grind  at  the  same 
time  He  just  wanted  the  privilege  of  setting 
one  up  ou  my  place  for  me  to  use,  and  show 
to  my  neighbors,  as  he  wanted  to  get  the  mills 
scattered  over  the  country  where  men  were 
keeping  a  good  many  bogs.  It  should  cost  me 
nothing,  not  even  freight.  He  then  got  out 
his  papers  and  filled  out  the  blank  that  I  send 
you.  I  saw  by  that,  that  I  was  in  (or  the 
freight  and  asettlement  for  the  mill  some  time, 
so  I  required  him  to  put  his  certificate  as  the 
manufacturer’s  agent  on  the  back,  as  you  will 
see.  Then  he  produced  a  postal  card  for  me 
to  sign  to  send  to  the  company  an  order  for 
the  mill.  That  I  refused  to  do.  He  said  he 
would  have  one  sent  anyway,  as  he  considered 
it  a  good  place  to  set  odb  up.  The  mill  has 
never  come,  but  lately  I  have  seen  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  swindling  operations  by  the  rogues 
in  other  parts  of  this  State.”  The  note  was 
evidently  drawn  up  with  the  intention  of  de¬ 
ceiving  the  “guileless  granger;”  but  being  a 
reader  of  the  Rural,  of  course  the  latter, 
though  “as  harmless  as  a  dove,  was  as  wise  as 
a  serpent,”  and  wasn’t  “taken  in  and  done  for” 
like  bis  gullible  neighbors. 

There  are  many,  very  many,  Bwindlers  all 
over  the  country,  who  offer  things  for  sale  or 
on  consignment,  whose  object  is  to  bamboozle 
the  farmer  in  this  way.  The  above  account 
is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  these  scoundrels. 

To  Several  Inquirers. — It  is  becoming  a 
trifle  monotonous  to  reiterate  over  and  over 
again  that  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Bo^ton.is  not  worthy  of  patronage.  We  have 
said  this  at  least  three  times  already  and  giv- 
eu  our  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  really 
and  truly  we  must  positively  refuse  to  refer  to 
the  old  fraud  again  until— the  next  time. ..... 

Yes,  A.  1.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  is  quite  trust¬ 
worthy  ....We  do  not  recommend  B  W. 

Head.  Vienna,  Va . We  ask  our  friends 

not  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Chicago 
Preserving  Company,  which  offers  “Preser- 
vine”  for  sale  for  $1  a  box  or  two  boxes  for 
61.50.  This  is  a  powder  for  preserving  fruit. 
We  haven’t  yet  had  time  to  investigate  the 
concern ;  but  it  carries  on  its  face  all  the  marks 
of  an  arrant  swindle.  For  ourselves  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  a  fraud;  but  we 
hesitate  to  state  our  conviction  until  he  have 

overhauled  the  matter  thoroughly . We 

have  repeatedly  cautioned  our  friends  against 
having  any  dealings  whatever 'with  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Silver-ware  Company,  of  Boston.  Mass. 

. We  cannot  recommend  the  Electric 

Pad  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  It  is  an  old  hambug  under  a  new 
name.  . .  The  dentaphone  made  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Dentaphone  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is 
of  some  use  in  particular  cases  of  deafness; 
but  we  have  known  quite  a  number  of  cases 
of  deafness  in  which  in  was  either  absolutely 
worthless  or  of  such  little  aid  as  not  to  be 
worth  bothering  with.  In  cases  of  severe  deaf- 
Dess,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use. 
Such  has  been  the  experience  in  this  office. . . . 
The  marvelous  cures  wrought  by  “Dr.”  R.  C. 
Fowler,  of  Boston,  are,  like  his  claims. 

humbugs. . We  have  already  in  over  half 

a  column  of  the  Eye-opener,  fully  exposed  the 
Hulless  Oats  $10  a  bushel  swindle  Why  do 
not  people  keep  all  the  “Eye-openers”  for  ref¬ 
erence?  Yes,  yes,  we  know  quite  well  that 
some  neighborhoods  have  lost  from  6100  to 
61  .(XX)  by  the  fraud.  The  Bohemian  Oat  cheat 
is  of  the  same  stripe,  and  has  been  fully  ex¬ 
posed  in  back  Rurals.  We  are  so  pressed  for 
space  here,  that  we  cannot  detail  the  nature 
of  the  frauds,  but  merely  warn  our  friends 

against  them,  ..  . .  Humphrey's  Specific 

Homeopathic  Medicine  Company,  of  this  city, 
is  quite  trine  worthy,  and  the  medicines 

are  goixl  of  their  kind  .  The  Civiale 

Remedial  Agency,  this  city,  will  doubtless, 
send  tbe  goods  ordered  and  paid  for;  but  we 
recommend  neither  the  firm  nor  the  goods. 

. We  do  not  recommend  the  Harris 

Remedy  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. .  .... 

Peter  Duryee  &  Company,  of  this  city,  are 

trustworthy . We  have  already  exposed, 

iu  full,  the  fraudulent  offer  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  a  wretched  sheet  sent  out  now  and  then 

from  Memphis,  Tenn . .  .  We  have  never 

heard  any  complaints  against  tbe  goods  or 
dealings  of  the  Acme  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ivorytown,  Conn . Again  come 

inquiries  about  that  old  fraud  the  Reliable 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  has  been  denounced  here  half  a  dozen 
times  within  a  year.  ...Fowler  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  is  a  humbug  of  the  same  pattern;  and 
the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  of  the 
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same  place,  is  a  “chip  of  the  same  block.”.... 
M.  F.  Lupton  of  this  city  has  the  reputation 
of  filling  orders  in  a  satisfactory  way.  If 
there  are  any  grounds  for  complaint  against 
him,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  those  who  may  in¬ 
form  us  of  their  nature . The  Southwick 

Tribune  Windmill  is  what  it  is  represented  to 
be;  otherwise  the  advertisement  of  it  would 
certainly  And  no  permauent  place  in  the  Ru 

ral  columns . We  do  not  by  any  means 

recommend  the  Popular  Monthly  of  Chicago. 
....  Don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the  United 
States  Building  Company,  of  this  city,  until 
you  hear  from  us  again  about  it — even  if  we 
never  again  mention  it. 


A  GOOD  SHOW  FOR  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Looking  over  my  book  of  sales,  I  find  that 
from  December  30th,  1884,  to  February  3d, 
18S5,  inclusive.  I  sold  from  a  lot  of  80  pullets, 
hatched  mostly  in  April  and  May,  and  a  few 
in  June,  divided  into  two  flocks,  1)73^  dozen 
eggs,  besides  using  some  for  a  family  of 
five.  This  I  consider  a  better  showing  than 
that  from  the  Editor’s  nine  Wyandottes, 
as  every  poultry  breeder  knows  the  smaller 
the  flock  the  larger  the  average.  My  fowls 
are  Plymouth  Rocks,  aud  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  any  one  who  has  a  good  lot  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  to  be  in  any  hurry'  to  change  them  for 
any  other  breed.  p.  g.  b. 

Jonesville,  N.  Y. 

A  GOOD  WYANDOTTE  RECORD. 

I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  report  of  my 
four  Wyandotte  hens  ;  they  were  hatched 
June  14th,  and  commenced  laying  January 
2nd,  and  have  been  laying  ever  since, although 
the  weather  was  severely  cold.  The  only  at¬ 
tention  they  received  was  plenty  of  feed, 
water,  lime,  and  charcoal,  their  house  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  old  dry-goods  box.  One  of  the  hens 
lays  nearly  all  double  eggs.  A  strict  ac¬ 
count  of  the  last  fifteen  days  shows  just  an 
even  44  eggs.  This,  I  think,  a  good  yield  for 
only  four  heus.  w.  a.  c. 

Van  Buren,  Pa. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Trajan.  Henry  F.  Keenan.  Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited,  Pub.  Hew  York  City.  Price  81.  50. 
This  wonderfully  brilliant  story  is  stir¬ 
ring  the  reading  public  everywhere  with 
its  thrilling  incidents,  charming  descriptions 
of  place  and  people,  which  stand  out  like 
silhouettes. 

We  first  see  Trajan  Gray  standing  upon  one 
end  of  the  bridge  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  looking 
over  into  the  Seine,  having  the  abstracted  and 
dejected  appearance  of  one  contemplating 
suicide.  Next  we  find  him  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Gardena,  where  he  sees  Elliot  Arden 
feeding  the  ducks.  Here  is  commenced  what 
was  to  be  a  iife-long  friendship,  full  of  noble 
deeds,  showing  a  grand  character.  He  is  a 
friend  to  France,  is  a  Liberalist,  and  becomes 
imprisoned  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
Communism. 

The  character  of  Tbeo.  is  finely  bandied,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  there  are  many 
such.  The  Ardens  are  a  representation  of  a 
domestic,  aristocratic  home-loving  family. 
The  incidents  which  connect  all  the  characters, 
are  full  of  the  most  intense  interest,  and  no 
one  can  help  being  fascinated  with  them.  That 
the  book  will  have  an  immense  sale,  we  have 
no  doubt. 

Monteith’s  New  Physical  Geography. 
James  Monteith.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Pub.,  New 
York. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  geography  could 
properly  be  styled  multum  in  parvo.  It  is 
adapted  for  use  in  High  and  Normal  Schools, 
as  well  as  in  Grammar  Schools,  and  contains 
more  knowledge  to  the  square  inch  than  almost 
any  other  we  know  of. 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Atlas  of  the 
World.  James  Mouteith.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  Pub.,  New  York.  Price  50  cents. 

This  atlas  should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every 
scholar.  There  are  17  full  page  maps,  which 
are  beautifully  engraved  and  colored.  They 
show  the  courses  of  rivers  and  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents;  comparative  time  by  clock  faces; 
standard  time  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canadas; 
hights  of  mountains,  depths  of  oceans,  etc., 
etc. 


£or  IPomftt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS1  RAY  CLARK. 


ORDER  AND  SYSTEM. 

These  two  little  words  are  full  of  meaning 
to  the  housekeeper  who  has  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  worth.  They  bridge  over  many 


a  difficulty  that  would  otherwise  be  insuper¬ 
able.  They  smooth  the  mountain  pathway 
that  seems  covered  with  jagged  rocks;  and 
they  keep  many  an  overworked  housekeeper 
from  sinking  in  despair  under  the  weight  of 
her  heavy  burdens. 

“Dear  me,”  said  tired  Mrs.  A.,  as  she  ran  in 
for  a  few  minutes’  chat,  “what  an  unceasing 
drudgery  this  housework  is!  It’s  one  thing 
after  another,  with  no  let  up;  and  mine  is 
forever  draggiug  behind  in  spite  of  all  I  can 
do  I’ve  just  now-  run  away  from  work  that 
I  ought  to  be  doing.  But,  there !  if  I  should 
wait  till  my  work  was  all  done  up  before  I 
went  anywhere  I  should  be  forever  shut  in  at 
home." 

I  ventured  to  state  a  small  part  of  the  truth 
as  I  replied : 

“You  worry  too  much  over  your  work,  I 
fear,  Mrs  A.  Besides  you  keep  always  busy 
without  finding  time  to  rest,  aud  thus  make 
yourself  tired  all  the  time.” 

“Well,”  she  continued,  “what  is  a  body  to 
do?  I  can’t  sit  down  with  unfinished  work 
staring  at  me  from  every  side.  With  so  much 
on  my  mind  I  couldn’t  rest  any  if  I  should 
try.  Sometimes  there  are  a  dozen  things  to 
do  at  once,  and  I  scarcely  commence  at  one 
before  I  have  to  drop  it  aud  take  up  some¬ 
thing  else." 

As  my  own  early  experience  came  to  mind, 
there  seemed  good  cause  for  Mrs.  A.’s  re¬ 
marks,  and  for  the  moment  my  heart  almost 
echoed  them. 

Housework  is,  indeed,  an  endless  round  of 
duties.  Yet  there  are  breathing  spaces  be¬ 
tween  if  we  make  them— and  we  must  make 
them  if  we  would  be  true  to  our  work  and 
ourselves  at  the  same  time. 

After  a  little  rest  we  pick  up  the  thread  and 
weave  on  all  the  better  and  faster,  and  when 
night  comes  it  finds  us  with  as  much  work 
done  and  ourselves  less  fatigued  than  if  we 
bad  allowed  the  work  to  keep  us  on  our  feet 
all  the  day.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done?  With 
many  it  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
method,  order  and  system.  We  thought  Mrs. 
A.  would  do  well  to  study  the  meauiug  of 
these  words. 

She  is  a  hardworking,  nervous  sort  of  wo¬ 
man.  One  of  the  kind  who  is  al  ways  jumping 
from  one  piece  of  work  to  another — always 
doing,  never  completing;  always  tired,  aud 
never  more  tbau  two  thirds  the  woman  that 
she  might  be  if  her  nerves  and  muscles  could 
have  a  little  quiet  rest. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  A.  left  we  dropped  into 
Mrs.  Brown's — Aunt  Hannah  we  all  call  her. 
How  tidy  everything  looked.  How  neat  and 
trim  she  appeared  as  she  met  us  at  the  door, 
and  led  us  iuto  the  comfortable  sitting  room 
where  she  had  been  reading. 

“How  do  you  get  time  to  read,’’  we  asked, 
with  Mrs.  A.  fresh  in  mind,  “when  you  have 
so  much  housework  to  do,  and  when  you  take 
so  much  pains  to  do  it  well.” 

“I  am  sure  I  don't  know,”  she  answered,  as 
she  looked  up  with  her  own  peculiar  smile. 
“It  doesn’t  seem  so  very  hard.  John  has  been 
very  kind  in  having  everything  arranged  as 
conveniently  as  possible,  and  I  try  to  take 
everything  to  the  best  advantage. 

“You  know  we  have  about  the  same  thing 
to  do  over  and  over  every  day,  and  one  ought 
to  learn,  after  a  few  years  experience,  how  to 
do  each  part  of  the  work  with  the  fewest 
steps  aud  iu  the  shortest  time  ” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Hannah  understands  the  secret,” 
I  said  to  myself  as  I  walked  homeward,  tak¬ 
ing  her  suggestion  and  cutting  across  the 
pasture  to  shorten  the  distance.  “She  has 
learned  the  beauty  of  order — the  value  of 
system.  She  has  learned  to  meet  her  work, 
and  not  wait  for  it  to  rise  uj>  before  her.  She 
has  learned  to  arrange  it  in  single  file  and  iu 
the  order  that  can  be  followed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  And  then  in  meeting  it  she  meets 
but  one  piece  at  a  lime,  and  in  doing  it  in  its 
own  time  sho  knows  it  cannot  rise  before  her 
when  she  is  busy  at  something  else.” 

1  never  think  of  housework  as  a  drudgery 
when  with  Aunt  Hannah.  It  seems  then 
more  like  a  beautiful  art. 

She  moves  about  the  room  very  quietly,  aud 
it  is  a  mystery  how  she  can  accomplish  so  much. 
But  she  is  complete  mistress  of  her  work  aud 
never  allows  herself  to  become  its  slave. 

It  does  me  good  to  visit  her.  I  go  home 
and  pick  up  my  o  wu  work  with  more  strength 
and  hope  iu  my  heart.  The  next  time  I  go 
I  w  ill  try  to  get  Mrs.  A.  to  accompany  me. 

FANNY  FIRESIDE. 


A  THOUGHT  OR  TWO. 

Some  writer  says:  “In  the  life  to  come,  we 
shall  look  back  to  our  earthly  existence  as  to 
some  dark  hour,  dim,  and  hardly  remem¬ 
bered.”  If  so,  it  seems  that  whatever  kind 
word  we  have  uttered,  whatever  charitable 
deed,  however  small,  we  have  voluntarily  be¬ 
stowed,  it  would  send  a  gleam  through  that 
dark  hour,  sweet  to  be  remembered,  aud  akin 
to  that  purer,  holier  existence,  Like  the  old 
Irish  legend  of  the  miser,  besought  by  an  angel 


in  disguise,  for  some  trifling  gift  for  charity’s 
sake;  and  being  denied,  pleaded  for  “his 
soul’s  sake.”  He  at  length  gave  an  old  board 
lying  by  his  fire  place.  Much  he  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  few  penuies  that  board  might 
have  brought.  The  next  visit  of  the  angel  he 
gave  a  bit  of  rope;  an  1  at  the  third  and  last 
visit,  he  gave  as  bis  only  voluntary  gift,  an 
old  brass  key.  When  he  died  aod  his  spirit 
stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  rolling  black  river, 
he  trembled  and  wept.  How  should  he  cross? 
While  up  above  the  greeu  mountain  on  the 
other  side  was  the  shining  gate  of  heaven. 
Then  by  his  side  he  beheld  the  angel,  who 
reached  him  a  charred  board,  “Tread  on  this 
it  will  bear  you  safely  over.”  When  he  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  there  dangled  a 
rope  for  bis  ascent.  Aud  at  the  top,  when 
right  and  wrong  seemed  to  have  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  him,  aud  the  mantle  of  sin  to  drop  from 
about  him,  the  angel  said,  “See  Donald,  thy 
only  voluntary  gift — this  key.  With  it  opeu 
heaven’s  gate.”  Aud  augels  bore  him,  a  uew 
being,  through  the  shining  portals.  Happy 
Donald !  at  last  things  were  made  clear  to  his 
darkened  dwarfed  mind.  Many  an  old  le¬ 
gend  is  fraught  with  beautiful  sentiment; 
although  a  child  of  fancy  may  be  the  means 
of  conveying  germs  of  living  truth  into  the 
receiving  waters  of  the  soul.  Did  a  good 
deed  ever  die?  If  not  resurrected  through 
generations  by  loving  lips,  it  lives  as  a  snow 
white  anchor  of  hope  iu  the  heart  of  the 
giver;  what  if  it  w'as  misconstrued,  the  im¬ 
pulse  remains  the  same,  aud  is  so  recorded. 

“Not  to  the  man  of  dollars, 

Not  to  the  man  of  deeds. 

Not  to  the  man  of  cunning;, 

Not  to  the  man  of  creeds, 

Not  to  the  man  who  labors, 

Simply  for  world’s  renown— 

Unto  i he  kindly  hearted 
Coinetb  a  blessing  dow-n. 


FAINT  NOT. 

Axd  does  the  way  seem  dark? 

Faint  not,  for  light  will  surely  dawn 
More  bright  because  of  all  the  darkness  gone, 
And  safe  and  strong  thy  bark 

Will  stem  the  shining  wave. 

Does  trouble  weight  (ho  sorrowing  soul? 

More  blest  will  seem  the  longed-for  goal, 

That  waits  beyond  the  grave. 

Does  hope  In  ruins  Ue 

About  tbe  path,  where  duty  leads  your  feet? 
Faint  not  aud  know  that  all  will  be  complete 
Where  hope  can  never  die. 

Misjudged?  No  matter.  He 
Who  knows  the  yearnlugs  of  the  human  heart, 
Knows  that  death  in  life  is  not  a  part 
Of  his  created  destiny, 

Then  do  not  faint; 

Go  on,  and  make  the  most  of  what  Is  given: 

The  wall  of  doubt  and  sorrow  will  be  riven 
Beyond  the  vale. 

EVA  AMES. 


SHALL  HIRED  GIRLS  “KEEP  THEIR 
PLACE.” 

“I  do  get  so  worried  at  our  hired  girls!” 
exclaimed  a  young  lady  in  hearing  of  one  of 
her  friends.  "They  never  seem  to  understand 
their  position,  and  act  as  though  they  thought 
they  could  associate  with  me.  I  believe  in 
hired  girls  keeping  their  places.”  And  this 
would-be  aristocratic  youug  woman  left  her 
compauy  in  the  parlor  while  she  prepared  a 
simple  supper  for  them.  A  few  days  previ¬ 
ously  she  had  discharged  her  help,  who  was 
her  equal  in  all  respects  except  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Such  contrasts  as  are  here  before  us  nat 
urally  cause  one  to  think,  aud  the  question 
arises:  Which  is  the  true  aristocrat,  the  unas¬ 
suming,  industrious,  energetic  hired  girl,  or 
the  lazy,  indolent,  self  conceited  womau  of 
the  house?  Then  when  we  read  the  beautiful 
poems,  the  brilliant  novels,  or  perhaps  listen 
to  the  silvery  sweet  voice  of  a  gifted  reader, 
we  are  glad  that  circumstances  do  not  always 
hold  in  iron  bands  such  talents;  for  we  know 
there  have  been  instances,  where  some  of  our 
grandest  women  begun  life  iu  very  lowly 
homes,  but  did  uot  “shay”  in  them,  nor  per¬ 
haps  in  situations  they  wore  obliged  to  accept, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  living;  and  who  can  tell 
but  the  experience  gained  while  holding  such 
was  essential  to  tbe  developing  of  the  talents 
which  were  entrusted  to  their  keeping? 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  lady  teachers  iu  our  graded  schools  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  a  “hired  girl  who  would 
not  keep  her  place,”  but  by  close  economy  and 
industry,  took  music  lessons,  educated  herself, 
and  to-day  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  cultured  friends.  May  God  help  our 
hired  girls  1  angie  pharson. 

•  «  »  - 

“FOOLIN’  AWAY  MONEY.” 

Is  what  one  farmer  remarked  to  another, 
while  in  town,  each  on  the  same  errand — buy¬ 
ing  artist’s  materials.  One  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  “foolishness,” and  iu  his  heart  did  not  feel 
he  was  spending  his  foolishly — thinking  of  the 
really  fine  pictures  which  adorned  the  cosy 
rooms  of  his  country  home,  with  a  feeling  of 
love  and  pride  for  the  daughter  who  had  such 
good  taste  in  decorative  art,  and  was  such  a 


“splendid  cook”  too,  always  trying  to  make 
home  pleasant  in  every  way.  He  had  the 
money  to  gratify  her  and  was  happy  to  do  so. 
The  other  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
with  mouth  drawu  down  at  the  corners,  and 
took  tbe  money  from  his  wallet  with  the  air 
of  a  man  taking  a  seat  in  a  dentist’s  chair. 

This  is  his  soliloquy  home-ward:  “Well  I 
know  my  Mary  can  paint  n  icely ;  yes.  I  know  she 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  wbat  few  lessons 
she  has  taken  and  she  earned  tbe  five  dollars  I 
have  spent  to  day.  I  could  have  invested 
this  in  eggs  that  would  have  hatched  a  lot  of 
chickens.  I  would  have  furnished  the  feed 
for  them  and  she  could  give  me  half  the  chick¬ 
ens,  but  she  would’nt.  She  has  awful  high 
notions — thinks  farmers  might  be  gentlemen 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  ladies,  with 
their  homes  full  of  all  sorts  of  “flummery.” 
Money  jingling  in  my  pocket  is  sweeter  mu¬ 
sic  than  a  piano,  and  tbe  pictures  on  rny  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  and  greenbacks  are  more  to 
my  taste  than  any  canvas  painted  by  tbe  most 
famous  artist.  A  farmer  does  uot  need  any 
painted  landscape  when  be  can  see  the 
“cows  in  the  corn.”  I  do  not  know  why 
my  children  hate  farming  so,  unless  they 
take  after  their  mother.  She  is  always  com¬ 
plaining;  she  says  she  has  nothing  for  her 
convenience;  and  even  made  a  fuss  when  I 
made  the  last  deposit  In  the  baDk.  She 
wauted  it  to  buy  a  dress  to  wear  to  church 
(she  looks  awful  nice  yet  in  the  alpacky  I 
bought  her  five  years  ago).  My  barn  is  just 
a  model;  my  horses  are  all  thorough  bred, 
as  are  the  rest  of  my  stock.  My  carriage  is 
as  fine  as  any  in  town,  and  everything  on  my 
farm  is  first-class.  My  bouse— well,  yes,  it  is 
a  little  cramped;  but  tbe  children  will  not 
stay  any  longer  than  tbe  law  requires,  for  I 
am  afraid  the  boys  are  a  little  fast.  When  I 
am  gone  how  quick  tbe  money  will  vanish — 
wish  I  could  take  it  with  me.  When  tbe  time 
comes  the  ueighbors  will  he  surprised  at  my 
bank  account.  If  the  folks  at  home  knew 
they  would  fret  more  than  ever  for  a  new 
house  and  all  the  fine  things  to  fix  it  up.  A 
farmer  ought  uot  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
bouse,  and  if  the  wirumin  folks  are  kept  busy 
every  minute  they  will  not  have  much  time  to 
think  about  it.  I  am  a  sharp,  well-to  do 
farmer,  and  have  made  money.” 

He  did  not  say  he  had  bowed  himself  down 
to  the  demou  Avarice  and  worshipped  him, 
and  will  continue  to  worship  him  until  the 
weight  of  his  gold  crushes  him  to  earth,  and 
bis  family  care  nothing  for  the  departed  ex¬ 
cepting  the  gold  to  quarrel  over.  How  mauy 
lives  such  as  this  has  the  world  seen?  Does  it 
pay  to  get  money  aud  fail  to  have  the  love  of 
our  wives  and  children?  mart  edwood. 


$UsffUanfou.5S  glidvjertteitt#. 


Positively  the  most 
economical  soap  to 
use  for  the  toilet  is 
the  Ivory  Soap.  The 
cakes  are  so  large 
that  you  really  get 
twenty  cents  worth 
of  soap  for  a  dime. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  ot 
sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  It  of  their  grocer.  If 
nix  iv»o-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please  uiemlou  this  paper. 
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Domestic  Cccmcmg 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


A  DISH  DRA.NER.  Fig.  14S. 

For  the  general  housewife,  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  city,  what  is  a  more  labor-saving  con¬ 
trivance  than  a  good  dish  drainer?  Three 
times  a  day  dishes  must  be  washed  and  dried. 
I  think  the  saving  each  time  is  equal  to  hav¬ 
ing  some  one  to  do  the  entire  work  after  one 
meal  each  day.  and  then  the  dishes  look  better 
drained,  because  they  have  a  more  glossy  ap- 
piearauce.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  little 
girls’  tempers  also  glossy.  I  don’t  know  but 
it's  because  they  are  not  called  upon  to  wipe 
dishes.  How  is  it  girls,  after  meals,  don’t  you 
sometimes  wish  dishes  were  chips  and  could  be 
used  accordingly? 

The  drainer  shown  at  Fig.  14S  is  a  home¬ 
made  affair  of  pine  wood,  and  painted.  I 
sometimes  think  that  were  it  patented  people 
would  be  more  apt  to  use  it  I  have  had  mine 
for  the  past  six  years  and  would  not  like  to  be 
without  it.  I  shows  the  bottom  which  is  24 
inehts  long  by  17  wide.  A  half  dozeu  cleats 
are  nailed  on  to  keep  the  dishes  from  slipping, 
while  a  groove  on  either  side  carries  off  the 
water  into  a  small  tin  pail  hung  on  a  nail.  2 
is  tho  side  22  iuches  long,  six  inches  wide  ut 
one  end  and  two  at  the  other.  ‘6  is  the  back, 
17  iuches  wide  and  seven  high.  After  the  dishes 
are  washed,  riDse  a  few  at  a  time  in  a  pan  of 
scalding  water  and  place  them  iu  the  drainer 
between  the  slats,  which  keep  them  iu  place, 
where  they  will  soon  dry.  MRS.  J.  L.  x. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  -‘HUB.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

My  daughter’s  friend,  Margaret,  was  so 
shocked  to  find  that  I  had  published  her  letter 
in  January,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  and  cul¬ 
inary  failures,  that  she  would  not  send  us  any 
further  accounts  until  I  wrote  to  her  last  week 
and  told  her  how  useful  to  others  such  experi¬ 
ence  might  be,  aud  said  that  it  tvas  the  duty 
of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  tell  others  of  the 
‘‘rocks'’  and  not  to  allow'  them  to  commit  the 
same  blunders,  so  to-day  came  the  following 
reply: 

‘•Dear  Scribe: 

1  do  not  feel  at  all  safe  with  you,  for  who 
can  tell  what  you  will  consider  public  and 
what  you  may  think  private?  So  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  sheet  of  paper  inclosed  I  tell  the  secrets  to 
Nan,  and  on  this  page  I  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  cooking  class,  and  iu  our  heme. 
I  wrote  to  ask  you  about  the  ‘company  din¬ 
ner’  and  told  you  not  to  put  it  in  a  newspaper; 
but  you  did.  You  only  changed  Harold's 
name  and  mine,  but  of  course  that  was  differ¬ 
ent  to  telling  my  letters ,  aud  if  1  find  you  put 
iu  any  of  my  secrets  I’ll  never,  never,  write  to 
you  again  as  long  as  1  live  in  the  ‘Hub.’  Well, 
you  kuow  Harold  is  very  fond  of  game,  aud  I 
tried  to  cook  It  to  his  taste,  but  the  way  Mrs. 
Lincoln  prepared  ‘partridges  in  pears ’  was 
simply  delicious.  It  wasn't  a  fruit,  only  they 
got  to  bo  the  shape  of  pears,  When  the  birds 
were  cleau  and  dried,  she  cut  off  the  necks 
close  to  the  breast,  trussed  them  tightly,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  little  salt  and  cayeune 
pepper  mixed  together  Theu  1  was  surprised 
to  see  her  cut  off  one  leg  aud  leave  the  other 
on.  She  made  a  paste  with  flour,  butter,  the 
yelks  of  eggs,  with  as  little  water  as  possible, 
rolled  it  out  thin,  aud  put  it  arouud  each 
partridge,  forming  it  in  the  shape  of  a  pear 
with  the  leg  sticking  out  for  the  stem,  and  then 
she  baked  it  in  a  Dutch  oven.  1  have  one, and 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  comfort  they  are  for 
a  small  family,  for  the  things  cook  before  the 
fire,  and  seem  to  taste  better.  The  gravy 
was  made  of  the  livens,  the  odd  legs  and  other 
trimmmgs.  1  am  getting  very  learned  in 
these  terms  now',  and  feel  as  if  I  hud  accom¬ 
plished  something  when  1  can  discuss  with 
the  cooks.  I  felt  very  proud  when  Harold 
came  home  to  dinner,  and  l  hud  some  of  these 
beautiful  cooked  birds  for  his  feast.  You  will 
know,  after  your  long  years  of  housekeeping, 
that  men  are  susceptible  to  a  good  diuuer, 
though  Harold  does  uot  complain  if  ho  has 


only  bread  and  butter,  and  that  he  had  one 
day  when  I  was  ill  with  a  raging  headache. 
Celery  is  very  nice  as  a  dessert  after  game ; 
it  seems  to  agree  with  one  so  well,  and  I  had 
a  few  lovely  stalks  in  a  flat,  yellow  basket 
the  day  we  had  the  partridges,  with  a  piece 
of  good  old  cheese.  Nothing  in  cooking  has 
ever  puzzled  me  so  much  as  ‘stock.’  I  thought 
all  soup  was  alike,  aud  never  had  an  idea  of 
skimming  off  the  grease,  till  I  went  to  this 
class.  It  opened  my  eyes  to  different  methods 
and  economy,  I  assure  yon,  and  when  I  write 
again  I  will  give  you  an  essay  on  stock,  which 
seems  to  be  the  cook’s  strongest  point.  Mean¬ 
while  I  am  not  discouraged  and  time  passes 
very  pleasantly.  I  have  plenty  of  leisure  for 
reading,  and  sometimes,  when  father  sends 
me  the  dear  old  Rural,  I  sit  down  and  go  to 
farming,  or  rather  gardening,  in  imagination, 
and  hope  some  day  it  will  be  in  reality  Till 
then  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  in  the  narrow 
world  that  comprises  Harold,  and  your  busy 
friend,  Margaret.” 

WESTERN  COOKERY". 

JUSTICE. 

According  to  request,  I  send  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recipes  which  I  hope  may  be  of  use 
to  our  VVtsteru  sisters,  and  perhaps  help  our 
Eastern  sisters  to  appreciate  the  blessings  they 
eDjoy  in  their  advantage  of  markets.  Some 
time  since  I  felt  in  great  need  of  something 
different  from  the  usual  routine  of  fried  meat, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  bad  no  meat  to  work  on 
save  two  slices  of  fried  ham  left  from  break¬ 
fast.  These  1  cut  into  small  bits  and  placed 
iu  about  a  quart  of  hot  water  over  a  slow  fire, 
while  I  made  a  rich  crust  of  sour  milk,  lard, 
soda  and  flour,  with  which  I  lined  a  small 
bread  pan  aud  then  nearly  filled  it  with  sliced 
patatoes,  a  few  dumplings  of  the  crust,  an 
ouion  oi'  two,  a  few  small  lumps  of  butter  and 
plenty  of  salt  and  pepper.  Over  this  l  poured 
the  water  and  bits  of  meat,  covered  it  all  with 
another  layer  of  the  crust  and  baked  sloviy 
until  a  rich  brown,  which  made  a  pie  that 
my  husband  pronounced  most  excellent. 

A  delicacy  we  often  enjoy  in  Winter  is 
whipped  cream.  It  takes  but  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  very  thick,  perfectly  sweet  cream  to 
whip  a  large  bowlful.  If  it  is  nearly  freez¬ 
ing.  it  takes  only  a  few  miDUtes  to  do  the 
whipping.  Sweetened  and  flavored  with  ex¬ 
tract  of  lemon  it  is  delicious  on  puddings, 
fruits,  blanc-mange,  etc.  A  Dover  egg  beater 
is  best  to  use.  I  sometimes  fill  tarts  with  it 
and  drop  bits  of  jelly  over  them 

When  I  make  ginger  cookies,  I  make 
enough  to  last  for  months,  aud  the  last  are 
better  thau  the  first  and  keep  equally  well  at 
all  seasons.  I  always  keep  them  in  stone  jars. 

I  use  a  large  coffee  cup  or  a  pint  tin  to  measure 
with.  Take  two  cups  each  of  molasses,  sugar 
aud  shortening, place  over  a  slow  tire  till  it  sim¬ 
mers  slowly,  tbeu  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
well  pulverized  soda,  and  set  aside  to  cool  till 
it  will  not  cook  eggs.  Then  break  in  four 
eggs  if  a  common  cup  is  used  to  measure  with, 
or  six  if  a  pint  measure,  and  two  heaping 
taolespoonfuls  of  ginger.  Mix  to  a  very  stiff 
dough  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven,  very  slightly, 
not  at  all  crisp.  I  prefer  Orleans  molasses, 
though  sorghum  will  do. 

I  would  like  it  if  some  “Domestic  Econo¬ 
mizers”  would  give  me  some  instructions 
about  dyes— which  are  cheaper  aud  more 
satisfactory  than  the  diamond  dyes  on  cotton? 
At  pnsent  I  am  making  some  ottomans  of 
old  tiu  cans;  they  are  quite  nice  and  if  any 
of  the  sisters  do  not  kuow  how,  1  will  tell 
them  how  iu  my  next  letter.  1  am  much 
interested  in  the  discussion  on  novel  reading. 
1  love  rending  so  much  and  mauage  to  keep 
up  iu  the  reading  of  three  or  four  weekly 
newspapers  and  one  monthly  perodical,  a 
magazine,  with  occasionally  a  good  novel. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

RYE  CREAM  ROLLS. 

Two  quarts  of  rye  flour,  one  quart  of  wheat 
flour,  a  piueh  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream  of-tartar;  sift  all  together.  One  cup 
of  sweet  cream,  and  two  cups  of  sour  butter¬ 
milk,  iuto  which  put  two  aud-oue-half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  soda.  Mix  lightly,  have  paus 
hot,  and  bake  quickly. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

Oue  cup  of  rice  put  in  a  two-quart  basin, 
with  milk  enough  to  keep  it  from  getting  too 
dry.  8ec  on  the  back  of  the  stove  till  the 
rice  is  well  soaked;  then  sweeten  to  taste; 
add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
aud  one  cup  of  raisius;  till  the  basin  full  of 
milk,  stir  well,  and  bake  two  hours. 

MRS.  J.  E  E. 

KKYING  EGGS. — A  HINT. 

A  bit  of  flour  sprinkled  in  the  skillet,  j  ust 
before  breaking  iu  the  eggs  to  fry,  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  popping.  '  mrs.  A.  w.  r. 

For  Sick  Headache. 

HorsiordS  Acid  Phosplmte. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Read,  Chicago,  says:  “1  think  it 
is  a  remedy  of  the  highest  value  m  mauy  forms 
of  uieutal  aud  nervous  exhaustion,  attended 
"by  sick  headache,  dyspepsia  aud  diminished 
vitality.—  *4dt>, 


Pisscfttanmjs  mortising. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  the  throat  and  lungs  in 
throwing  oil  diseased  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allays  the  irritation  which  causes 
the  abnormal  action  of  these  organs.  A.  B.  Peming,  Atchison.  Kans., writes :  “1  have 
used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success.  It 
effected  a  complete  cure  at  a  time  when  I  had  almost  despaired  of  recovery.  I  con  ¬ 
sider  it  an  invaluable  remedy  for  ail  diseases  of  this  character.” 

Ira  Eno,  Dale,  Ivy.,  writes :  “I  have  used  Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland.  Vt.,  writes : 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  aud  find  that  it  “  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline.  I  had 

STRENGTHENS  WEAK  L.UNCS, 


the  system,  allays  all  tendencies  to  cough, 
promotes  natural  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  most  effectually  checks  the  progress 
of  a  cough  or  cold.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  many  times  its  value.”  J.  II, 
Cushing,  Brownsville,  Texas,  writes ;  “  I 
have  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  cured  me  of 
a  terrible  racking  Cough  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  several  physicians  failed  to 
reach.  It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.” 


and  suffered  from  Bronchitis  and  Catan-h. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  restored  me  to 
health,  aud  I  have  been,  for  a  long  time, 
comparatively  vigorous.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  cold,  I  always  resort  to  the  Pec¬ 
toral,  ami  find  speedy  relief.”  Dr.  J. 
Francis  Browne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes : 
“Twenty  years  ago,  being  theu  in  active 
practice  as  a  physician,  I  obtained  the 
formula  of  Ayer’s  Cherrv  Pectoral,  aud 
I  have  often  prescribed  that  remedy  with 
gratifying  results.” 


prepared  by 

BR.  J •  C.  AY  KR  &  C  O.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


PERFECTED  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Winner  of  First  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

.jj  j?^  Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  aud  Beautiful.  Absolutely  self-regulating 

without  any  electricity.  clockwork,  or  complicated  machinery.  Needs 
uo  watching  at  night.  Will  positively  hatch  the  largest  percentage  and 
the  strongest  chicles  of  any  machine  In  the  market. 

Also,  OKOODEKS  bofA  Top  and  Bottom  Heat. 

Semi  stamp  for  descriptive  circular  to 


CENTENNIAL  MyF’C  CO., 


1  UOX  230,  RYE,  IV.  Y. 

Halsted's  Book,  “  Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators,"  135  pages  octavo.  Third  Edition,  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  75  cents,  postpaid. 


aCUDIDC  CRAIN 
MCmrinc  drill 

rJwiTH  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

\V THE  OLD  RELIABLE!  ^",l  for  cir"ulurs- 

^’EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLEfN.  Y. 

•  HOW  TO  HUSK  WHKAT”  FREE  'o  who  thb  y»|KT, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  11. 

Gen.  Grant  is  still  amocg  the  living;  but 
an  intense  sufferer.  Sleep  is  induced  only  by 
opiates,  which  alleviate  the  dreadful  pains  of 
cancer.  He  may  stay  with  u»  a  week  yet,  and 
he  may  depart  at  any  hour.  His  resolution 
and  patience  are  extraordinary.  Sympathy 
for  hiiu  is  as  wide  as  the  country  and  as  deep 
as  that  of  personal  friendship  nnd  affection. .. 

- The  Canadian  troubles  in  the  Northwest 

are  increasing.  The  insurrection  among  the 
half-breeds  is  now  universal;  fresh  bands  of 
Indians  have  joined  in  the  movement,  and  it 
is  supposed  several  thousand  are  now  in  the 
field.  Battleford,  and  several  other  places 
in  which  the  police  and  white  settlers  have 
taken  refuge,  are  surrounded  by  hostile  In¬ 
dians  aud  half-breeds.  A  great  many  people 
have  been  massacred,  but.  owing  to  the  mea¬ 
gre  news,  the  number  cannot  be  even  approxi¬ 
mately  ascertained.  A  large  number  are 
held  prisoners  by  the  insurgents.  Troops  are 
being  hurried  forward  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion ;  but  the  country  is  rough,  the  roads 
bad,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  aud  all 
movements  are  necessarily  slow.  It.  is  expect¬ 
ed  that,  from  5.000  to  7.000  troops  w  ill  soon  be 
concentrated  in  the  Saskatchewan  country. 
Riel  is  said  to  be  resolved  on  guerilla  warfare, 
for  which  his  men  are  admirably  fitted,  as  they 
know  the  country  well,  are  hardy,  resolute, 
abstemious,  and  splendid  marksmen.  Of  course, 
the  “rebellion”  will  be  suppressed;  but  if  the 
Indians  join  the  “rebs,”  the  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  It  is  said  the  Government  has 
sent  agents  to  make  concessions  to  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  matter  of  land  grants,  etc  ,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  on  many  grounds  that  these, 
though  tardy,  may  avert  war;  but  it  is 

hardly  likely  they  will .  ...  . 

The  1600  employes  at  McCormick’s  Reap¬ 
er  Works  in  Chicago  decided  this  week  to 
strike.  The  works  lie  idle.  The  factory  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
employes  of  one  of  the  departments  had  been 
on  a  strike,  aud  the  artemptoftbe  ownersof 
the  works  to  fill  their  places  with  men  at  lower 
wages  was  the  occasion  of  the  present  strike. 
The  men  have  oF  late  been  very  much  discon¬ 
tented  at  the  starvation  wages  they  were  re¬ 
ceiving,  and  now  they  are  urging  upon  the 
firm  to  give  wages  on  which  their  families 
can  be  supported ......  Captain  Couch,  the 

leader  of  the  Oklahoma  “boomers,”  left  Ar¬ 
kansas  City,  Kan.,  for  Washington,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  on  his  way  to  see  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  regard  to  the  lands  that  he  and  his 


followers  want  to  settle  upon ....  The  Fen¬ 
ian  scare  continues  at  Toronto  aud  Kingston, 
and  public  stores  are  guarded  . The 


Michigan  State  Election  resulted  in  a  Demo 

cratic  victory . The  expense  to  the  people 

of  the  United  States  since  the  year  1819  of 
keeping  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River 
open  has  been  S49, 51)0,000,  of  which  §4,500,000 
were  expended  before  Captain  Eads  took 
charge  of  the  work,  and  §45,000,000  since  ... 


If  YouV  Cough  Is  Growing  More  Trouble¬ 
some. 

If  you  are  losing  flesh  and  strength,  and  are 
beginning  to  have  night-sweats  or  any  of  the 
well-known  and  alarming  symptoms  that  in¬ 
dicate  ptxlmonary  trouble,  write  to  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1100  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia, 
stating  your  case  clearly,  and  ask  tbeir 
opinion  as  to  your  condition,  aud  whether  they 
have  treated  similar  cases  with  their  new  Vi¬ 
talizing  Remedy.  It  unit  coat  you  nothing. as 
they  make  no  e/uirye  tor  consultations,  'ihey 
will,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reply  to  your 
inquiries,  furnish  you  with  such  documents 
and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable  you  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  in  your  own  case  a  cure  is 
possible.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  11. 

r  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Clydesdale  Association  in  Chicago,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  annual  exhibition  of  that 
society  m  connection  with  the  Illinois  State 
Fair.  The  principal  premiums  will  tie  $00 
each  for  the  best  staliiou  and  best  mare  in 
each  class,  of  which  there  are  tour.  There 
will  also  be  corresponding  prizes  for  grade 

Clydesdales,  of  each . . The  sale  of 

barbed  wire  for  fencing  during  the  last  year 
is  stated  at  100,000  tons.  At  three  strands  to 
the  run  this  would  make  over  ’,30,000  miles  of 
new  fence.  At  seveu-aud-a-half  cents  per 
pound  the  farmers  of  the  country  paid  the 
wire  manufacturers  $15,000,000  last  year. 
That  additional  half  cent  per  pound  put  on  it 
by  the  manufacturers’  combination,  makes 
$1,000,000  enhanced  profit  to  them.  They, 
however,  say  wire  costs  them  more  than 

formerly  . Geu.  Hatch  has  ordered  a  troop 

of  cavalry  to  destroy  the  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  ranches  of  Berry  Bros,  aud  Bark 
&  Martin,  cattlemen,  who  for  some  time  have 
been  established  in  Oklahoma,  aud  requires 


them  to  leave  the  Territory.  This  is  construed 
as  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  the  Interior 
Department  for  the  removal  of  all  unautbor 
ized  stockman  in  Oklahoma ....  The  Texas 
Live-Stock  Journal  says  cattle  have  drifted 
across  the  plains  to  the  Pecos  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  last 
Winter.  The  “drift”  (straying)  of  cattle  has 
been  worse  than  in  any  previous  Winter  iu 
the  history  of  Texas.  Twenty-five  thousand 
bead  have  so  far  been  recovered,  and  it  is 
held  that  it  will  require  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  entire  Western  country'  to  get  the  cows 

home  to  their  respective  ranges . 

....About  40,000  sheep  have  died  iu  Greene 
County,  Pa. ,  during  the  last  three  months  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  feed  and  the  unusual 
severeity  of  the  winter  and  spring  weather. 
The  farmers  sayT  that  the  wool  industry  has 
received  a  back  set  that,  will  take  years  to  re¬ 
cover  . The  managers  of  the  Mas  sachus- 

etts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have 
asked  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the  PennsyP 
vania  State  College,  to  become  director  of  the 

Station  . The  horses  of  Massachusetts 

are  valued  higher  per  head  than  those  of  any 

State  in  the  Union  .  It  is  claimed  that 

the  stature  of  race  horses  has  increased  an 
inch  every  25  years  since  1700,  The  hight  of 
horses  then  was  13  hands  2  inches,  and  in  1870 

it  wa9  15  hands  2  inches  . The  owners  of 

stallions  in  manyStatesiu  the  West  are  awak¬ 
ing  to  their  own  interests,  and  are  having  laws 
passed  providing  for  a  lien  upon  the  colt  until 
the  service  fee  for  the  same  shall  be  paid . 


Comm  i:. sic  at  kiss  Receivs-d  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  April  11.  18S5. 

.T,  G.  D. — A.  C.— L.  W.  5IcE.— W.  H.  N  -F.  W.  L. 
of  all  nurserymen,— A.  J.  C.—W,  Z.  H.—F.  W.  B. — C.* 
W.  L.,  th  inks  toolale.-R.  B.-G.  B.  F.-K.  G.  M., 
hanks.— D.  P.— B.  S’.  ET  -F.  F.-A.  S,  S.— W.  A,  O  -  A. 
R  -J.  L.  H.— W.  J.  B-C.  n.  U.-E.  M  S.-J.  B.  B  — A. 
S.  S--W.  C.  G.-C.  S.  C.— A.  McC.-L  D.  B  —A.  ,T.  A- 
E.  S.  8.-.T.  M  B  -K.  C.  K.-G  C,-Jl.  F  -.T,  D.  W.- 
M.  Z.  H.-J.  W.  W  A.  R..  thanks..— C. A.  G.-J.W.B 
D  C -H.  E  —  E.  D.  R.-S.  D.  H-Auon.-A  R.  F.-B- 
C  D.  H  ,  thauk9— H.  M.  R.-E.  A.  C.-.T.  B  MoC.  - 
E.  S.  Q  -D.  W.  S.-W,  J,  C.— L.  V.-E.  G.  S.  -W.  J.— 
W.  A.  R.-C.  L.  C.— H.  T.  D.— F.  D.  Van  W.-R.  A  H. 
H  D.G.-G  P.-E.  P.J.  -F.A  B.-D  J.  C -W.  H.  L. 
A.  McD,— R.  H  -J.  J.-J.  F.  W  — S.  J.  W.— W.  H.-J. 
B  B  — W.  C.  G.— J.  E.  P.— W.  G.-K  C.  K  — E.  S.  S.— 
C.  H.  P.,  Jr.— M.  W.  K.-M.  R.  — I.  H.  C.-W.  H  B.-D- 
S  McM.  — T.  B.  C.  E.-W.  L.  E.-P.  D.  K.-J.  G.-N.  R. 
-S.  E  —  A.  W.  S.— W.  B.  T.— T.  B.  C.  E. 

- - - 

D.  Derbyshire,  Esq.,  Broekville,  Ont.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  t  lie  Eastern  Dairvmau's  Association, 
says:  1‘  Thatcher’s  Orauge  Butter  Color  proves 
to  be  the  finest  ever  used  in  Central  Canada. 
In  fact;  1  cannot  think  of  any  cnange  that 
would  improve  it.  It  makes  a  fine  color,  does 
not  color  the  buttermilk,  gives  no  bad  flavor, 
iu  short,  it  is  absolute  perfection.  Mauufae 
tured  by  11.  D.  Thatcher& Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
— Adv.  _  _  _ 

USED  FOR  YEARS  !  ! 

Messrs.  H  J.  Baker  &  Bro:  N.  Y 
Geuts— We  have  used  your  Fertilizers  now 
for  years.  This  season  we  raised  300  bushels 
of  Potatoes  per  acre  ou  a  piece  of  land  that  had 
been  in  grass  for  the  past  ten  years,  by  apply 
ing  about  1.000  lbs.  of  your  Potato  Fertilizer 
per  acre.  We  shall  continue  to  use  your  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  we  beiieve  thev  are  the  best  in  tne 
market.  JAMES  VV  HITE. 

Farmer  for  Thos.  Caibster. 
Queens  Co.,  L  L,  Nov.  23,  lbS4. — Adv, 


BrownSBi  onchlal  Trot* lien  for  Coughs 
and  Colds:  “l  do  not  see  how  it  is  posssible  tor 
a  public  man  to  be  himself  in  winter  without 
this  admirable  aid.” — Rev.  R.  M.  Devens,  Po- 
casset.  Mass. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  April  1 1,  1885. 

Chicago. — Owiugto  press  of  other  matter 
there  has  been  no  room  for  these  markets 
since  March  28,  aud  as  compared  with  cash 
prices  at  that  date,  “regular”  wheat  is  6j*c. 
higher:  No.  2  Chicago  Spring,  0js<J.  higher; 
No.  2  Red  Winter,  7c.  higher.  Corn,  3c. 
higher.  Oats,  5 >+c  higher.  Pork,  25c.  higher. 

Wheat. —  Wheat  active  sale*  ranged.  April,  ku<# 
83We;  May.  H,7,063i*e:  June.  8?H  tf’JORe;  No.  i  Spring, 
b$M85J«c.  No  3  dot  70(a72e:  No.  4  Red.  BTiattflrfe;  No.  s 
Red, lie  CORN— Sales  ranged:  Cash.  ill aisc  :  April, 
89-«.4HHe.  May.  I8|«  *444*e.;  June,  vwailc.  Oats - 
Strong-  Bales  ranged :  Cash  ?9Ui<ia,30c-  April.  J9H® 
2»kc  May.  2k aSJkC.  Ur i;  So.  2,  63)*e  Uamlei  - 
SO-  2,  tRistrfk*  Pour  steady.  CaMl,  $122.K1i,*I2  35: 
April,  *i2in#i  35,  closing  at  $12  80:  May,  #13.15<* 
12  45.  June.  ;ii  60.  Lard.—  icUve;  sale*  rang¬ 
ed  Cash,  #6  Ml) « t,  s6-  April,  *6 Mil uli  MM:  May,  811  stun,  joi; 
June,  #7  OR**'  15  Bulk  men's  shoulders,  M  iw  mi;: 
shori  rlli,  HD  UiciB  15:  snort  clear,  $6  50ia6  55.  Cattle 
—Market  quiet-  export.  $3  7000;  cows  ami  mixed, 
•  160*4  atockcrs,tM4  i.a.4 30:  feeders,  $4  Life,  *4  in:  Tex¬ 
ans.  $ i UUwS iu.  Hoas.  —  Market  Arm:  rough  mix¬ 
ed,  $1.31  a.4.ri;7i  pacKiug  ami  shipping,  *i. oOiaa.au.  light 
Sl.4Uia-7.iO:  Skips,  *a.;5tt#4.  SUKKi'.— Market  active. 
Inferior  grades.  S2  50iiiltuO:  medium,  $323iai3  75;  good 
$.25:  choice,  85  50. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
fortnight  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  12c.  higher. 
Corn,  l%c.  higher.  Oats,  %c.  higher. 

Wukat.— Active.  No.  2  Red,  94c.  cash;  MHc, 
April;  SMlfcC,  Muy:  *1  UT*,  June:  6102.  July  CORN— 
Firm.  Cash,  luDg-'iilOkc:  April,  409io-  Muy.  i2e  Juue, 
4iS<c.  Oath— Firm:  Cash,  3M>c.  tluy,  3!»ge;  June, 
TBfcC.  RvK-Qolet  at  MIc  Barley— Steady  at  'mi* 
Toe.  Enos— Firm  at  lhszdlJac.  Flaxseed- Steady  at 
*1.35.  PORK- Quoted  at  $12  80.  ODlkmkaTs— Long 
clear,  *11  IU.  short  rib,  6S  2U<adi  25;  -  hurt  clear,  #6  45, 
Baud— Firm  at  *'.  60(06  85.  Cattle— Market  llrui: 
Exporta,  *5,.ri0«5  75:  good  tu  choice  shipping.  *5.2Uu» 
5.5U- fair  to  medium.  *4.73(«5  10;  Toxuus,  *4  2 lot 4  40. 
Sheri-  Common  to  medium,  #2.75(08.25;  fair  to 
choice,  #3.75oi  4  fill.  lions  Light  at  *4  f0i*l  60:  pack- 
lug.  ul  *4.00(04.2' ;  heavy  at  #4,S0®1.»0. 

♦  ♦ 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Fork.  Saturday,  April  11, 1335. 

Ban  ads  tuffs  and  Provisions.— As  compared  with 


cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.2  Red  wheat  Is  8c.  higher. 
No  3  Red  Is  10c,  higher-  ungraded  Winter,  Red  Is  5c. 
higher.  Cosn.— Ungraded  mixed  is  2tSc,  higher; 
steamer  mixed  is  3c,  higher:  yellow  is  2‘jc  lilt- her: 
ungraded  while  Is  3c,  higher:  steamer  white  is  2c 
higher. 

Mlour.  Feed  and  bhal —Flour  Quotations:  Fine 
S2.35iS3.15  Superfine,  *2  75 « 3. 'id  Extra  No  2.  6s.iv<# 
8.R5;  Good  to  Fa?  cy  Extra  state,  63  50i«  4,50  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  64  0Om5  85  Comm  n  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  «S25(a,S5li  Good,  $3  70,1,125;  Hood  to 
Choice.  64  :‘0  <14  41):  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  l.Va 
874  ;  Clear,  $8.T(l>a, 4,2.1.  rye  mixture*,  >A  70 a  4  25; 
straight.  81  sv*4  IS;  potent  *4  mvo.iyri-  baker’s  extra, 
68  SO'o.4  75:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  *3  oia.390' 
lair  to  good .  63  EV.JS  2it;  good  to  very  choice.  $5  .0  n  40 
patent,  winter  wheat  extra.  H.Kka,-,  50-  City  Mill  rx- 
tru  for  We*t  Itidle*,  *4  TOim'i  O  :  South  America,  $5  IKI 
fa.1  ill,  market  closing  firm,  SOUTH  SB  N  Kloiu  Com¬ 
mon  to  uooo  extra,  s3  7V«  4.50  good  to  choice  64  5v« 
5  75..  Ryb  Floob  Suoertlue,  6s,750»t.O5.  latter  for 
fancy.  CORN  Mkal  Brnm'vwtti  e  ut  68.25:  Yellow 
WpRiern  quoted  at  tSd*  25.  FkKU  Quoted  for  III 
t.0  Ml  lbs,  at  |  ttioi  17*  fid  to  Ml  ll.is  $li>«417:  liv  llis  at  .*13 
tn 20.  sharps  at  6l'»«,2i.  Rye  fecdat  6i7,  linseed 
Oil  Meal.— Car  lota.  > 33  411  iu  bulk  827  iu  sacked. 

Gratn.- Wheat.  Ungraded  winter  red,  6’lfo.fnt: 
No. 3 red. 96^'.'.  delivered:  N"  V  red,  yO-affT.ie.  free  on 
board  from  store,  M9ttc,a*l  0U5«  ullout-  rail  receipts 
in  elevator,  U74t  aUTVtc  No  1  red,  *1 «.  1  "2:  No.  2  red 
for  M'-y  M.ic.'att- do.  June. ‘ise  j  el  U2;  do,  July,  thlltc. 
ia<t  uS;  do,  August  S’  («w a:  04;  do,  October,  si "5 
do,  November,  s  16640.  Rvk- Firmer.  Western, 
72»vc.  State  7>a*ia?5c  Canada.  7V.  Uaki  by.  Un¬ 
graded  Canada  MiuSle.  Cok.n  Ungraded  mixed, 
5t)hi'«3Bc  sleatner  mixed,  51^-, 52c,  In  elevator,  52ii 
a»5  Mu’,  delivered,  iiAy, ,  foi  May  No.  2,  mixed,  .11 'q 
fit 52c,  111  elcvalur.  5(H<,'c  v ‘4c,  afloat  yellow,  3c,  iu 
elevator  ungraded  While,  5V.  delivered  sleniui  r 
white,  f>3r,  In  elevator;  eln  ice  white  Southern, 
file;  No.  2,  n  ixed  for  special  delivery.  In  .May, 
fitSU'iSS'tsc.  delivered  No.  2,  mixed  fur  Aorll. 

52*40,  eloaiUR  ar  5214c:  do,  Ala}-.  5i9r.i5::*4c.  closing  ut 
ftSliu  do,  June.  52a.'3?4c,  dosing  at  58440-  do,  July, 
ra.*3196e.  closing  ut  548ge.  Oats— No.  3  mixed.  Hike; 
No.  2.  481;  <ii4Mk(C,  in  elevator:  No.  I  Me  No.  3,  white, 
8!PaC;  No.  2,  40c.  No  1  4 ic-  mixed  Wodern  .°d toe 
white  <lo.  SMfirllc  white  state.  40  :  He  No.  2,  mixed 
for  April.  37Mo  itS74*c.  Closing  ut  S'SRe  do.  May.  8s 
tit 3*1*0.  closing  at  oS>®c  do.  June,  3*1^451,1-,  closing  at 
SSUge 

Beans.  Quotations  are:  Marroxvs.  81.70  mediums 
at  $140;  pea  at  41.40:  red  kloniy  at  *195 
turtle  soup  ar  S2  50 <*2  60'  white  Klducy  at  61  70 

Peas.  -Green  are  quoted  at  «i  25  for  new;  Southern 
blackeyed.  $8  35  per  two-bushel  hag. 

caovtstONB.  Pork  The  qumallous  ere  as  foil  ws- 
#13.25  for  mess:  813.25a.  13,75  for  family  n:e»s  : 
614  25®  1 5  25  for  clear  back,  (the  latter  for  fancy),  and 
*10  7  5(0.11  for  extra  prime.  Dresskd  Boos  57*e. 
for  bacon  to  fi*-.ic.  for  light  average-  aud  <%c.  for 
pigs.  Cut  Muats  .  i2  lbs.  averaga  pickled  bel¬ 
les  at  itic.  ou  t  14  ft  average  at  5Jfcc:  City  pickled 
shoulders  at  SljjtJ!  smoked  shoulder?,  i.VgC:  pickl¬ 
ed  hams,  9<s9g,c.  smoked  hams,  lu&iijtllc.  Mid- 
DLES  -  Prices  are  stronger.  Fi  r  long  and  short 
clear,  half  and  half,  March  delivery  at  Chicago. 
G.31  Is  quoted.  Berk.  Extra  India  mess,  *22<ie 
"3  50:  extra  mess  in  barrels  at  *11504212  packet, 
at  612(014  50  for  barrels:  pluie  beer  at  *11  50ot  12 50; 
family  at  I18.nl.  ftt;t-F  ITaM- — Quoted  at  62".25. 
Laud— April  option  sales,  I.2oo:  May  option  sales  at 
7  24(07  32-  .Tune  option  sales  nt  7  32®  , .87c:  July  op¬ 
tion  sales  at  7 340 >  He  August  closed  nt  7  50.  City 
steam.  7.o7We:  No,  city  sale.  rt.75c  Continent  closed 
at  7  40c  ami  South  American.  7  ?Ufe7.73c. 

Butter. -Quota' tons- New  Duller— Creamery, Elgin 
best,  26c:  do,  Pennsylvania,  best  25c;  do,  West¬ 
ern,  best,  24.025c:  do.  prime  2 A* 24c  do, good  at  iOuO.c; 
do,  fair  at  13019c:  stntr  dairy,  half  tlrklus.  tun-,  bc-t 
at  24c.  do,  half  tlrklns,  tubs,  extra  flue,  22.o28c; 
do,  half  flrklns,  tubs,  good,  al  JOa  lc:  do,  VVelsh 
tubs,  prime  ut  21c  ;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  200 
21c  do,  tubs,  poor,  nt  IfiialSc  Western  imitation 
creamery,  best,  at  p*iWuc:  do.  good,  at  l :«<«*,  1 7cj  West¬ 
ern  dairy,  flue,  at  13®15c:  do,  fair,  at  10 /jU  Ic:  Western 
factory,  best,  ut  l.iiO'-c  do,  poor.  aloe  rolls,  best, 
at  14.0 13c:  do,  fair,  nt  I‘)0l2c.  Old  Luf.ti-r— Creamery, 
mate,  Fall  made,  at  l*)"r-20c  do,  tlrklns  iBa.2oe  do, 
state  dairies,  flrkius  aud  tub*.  *9. :20c  do,  flue 
Ui0l8e.  do.  good,  13 >  13c:  do.  fair,  1  Lj*12i  :  State  dairy, 
tlrklns,  flue,  lfi  line;  do  good.  I3i.t  5r;  do.  common, 
litel3t::  Western  dnlry,  fair,  at  too  He-  do,  common 
at  9  .6 10c  Western  raetory,  fair,  S(09c  grease  nt  5u.Se. 

At  the  -Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extru  creamery,  at  2  c:  Western 
do,  nt  24(0‘Bc;  recciids,  725.  From  BoBt.m— Market 
steady.  Western  creamery  do.  26<<t270  dairy  nt  24® 
25c.  From  Chicago. -Murket  quiet.  Creamery  at 
25 ke:  dairy  at  24c. 

Cheese,  Quotations:  Fancy  colored,  ill®(0ll9ic: 
(home  trade  lot*.  12  0.12UO.)  fa  cy  white,  lti4-<6im,c: 
cholet.  Kilo  -filler  good  lot*,  Ualllc  fulr  lots  Ouse- light 
skims.  4a7c:  skims.  Pa 3c-  Ohio  flats,  IO0UIV4C.  lor 
best,  0  09c-  for  fair  to  good  Penmylvania  skims. 
2(02 He,  for  gooiL  aud  *5014,  for  common . 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received*  From  Hhlladclpbla-31arket 
quiet-  quoted.  Cheddars  at  Kt.sl'JVkc  receipts.  500 
boxes.  From  Boston— Cheddars  at  11 16c.  From 
Chicago  lu  fair  demand;  Cheddars,  s.gioc. 


Eaos.— The  quotations  are;  State,  fresh,  at  lriyt® 
15)te:  Western,  l'uslSige:  Southern,  llR-utlac. 

At  the  New  York  .Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
lng  telegrams  were  received:  Fioni  Philadelphia— 
—Market  llrin  quoted  at  lGalOse,:  receipts,  1,342. 
From  Baltimore  Quoted  atlfic  receipts  tutr.  From 
Boston— Market  steady:  quoted  at  It --lie.  From 
Chicago— Market  Urn):  quoted  at  U’ti&Uk!, 

Live  Poultry  Quotations  are-  Fowls,  Jersey, 
Stale  and  Pennsylvania,  oer  1I1,  lie  Pic  do,  U'esicrn. 
15a16c:  roosters,  old-  ngilte  turkeys,  per  lb  .lfiuttic. 
for  beat  and,  13<g..4:*.  for  poor;  ducks,  jersey,  New 
York  and  Penn  ♦  imlr,  90e*i.i2,  do.  Western,  e  pair. 
75ci0*l:  geese  Jersey,  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
per  pair,  *1.7ft o,2.0j  -to,  Western,  per  pair  *i.o0(» 
*1.62;  pigeons,  per  pair,  4O;0  l.ic. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Frozen  at  4  idie.  for  turkeys 
and  10  (title  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed -turkeys  I4<0uict 
Chickens,  Philadelphia.  Mid-lug.  selected  Drollei-b,  260 
U30e;  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  drj  picked,  lUuSlSc; 
do,  State  and  Western,  llosisc:  fowl*.  Philudel 
phlu,  prime,  luigiiMc;  do.  Jersey,  Ilia  Hie,  ducks,  Jer¬ 
sey,  per  lb,  16<e!7c:  do.  Long  Island,  Hii0l7e  do 
Stale  aud  Western,  oer  lb.  Iftusnk*:  Western.  Inferior. 
12u»l4e  squabs,  wnlte,  per  do/.  ,  $4  .'iOa4  75:  do.  dark, 
per  do  as.  *3(63.25. 

Game -Wild  dueks.  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  61 
@11.  0;  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair,  6Uc.10SI.OO; 
western  at  4u«i0U:  .lialluril  at  4o.<6t>(X-.  for  Norfolk, 
30:  4oc, for  western:  wild  pigeons  at  61  71  per  doz 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  us  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  cult. 

OrdLuary .  s  U-it 

Strict  OrJlnary .  914 

Good  Orilluury  .  lo  1-18 

Strict  Good  ordinary .  10  7-16 

Low  Mlddlllng .  104k 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  15-18 

Middling .  11  1-16 

Good  Middling .  11*4 

strlcl  Good  Middling .  11  7-16 

Muni  I  mg  Fair . U  13-16 

Fair .  .  12  7-i6 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary  ...  8  7-16  I  Low  Middling —  1015-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9H)  I  Mlddbng .  Ill  9-16 


9  1-16 
sjy 

ID  5  16 
10  11-16 
11 

11  S-16 

1 1  5-16 
l'« 

11  11-16 

12  1-18 
12  11-16 


9  1-16 

10  5-16 
10  11-16 

11 

11  3-16 

1 1  5-16 

n\i 
11  11-16 

12  1-16 
12  11-16 


Frbsu  Fruits.  Apples.  Baldwin,  per  double- 
heuded  bbl.  63  09*8  21;  Greenings,  i3®3  64.  Cranber¬ 
ries  -  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate,  $4.50  04  ;  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crate,  *3*3.2);  Florida  oranges  at  *4.00® 
*1.50  per  box  for  neat,  and  *2.50. »3  for  pool-. 

Dimed  Fruits.  -Th*  following  are  the  quotations; 
Fancy  evaporuieii  apples, 6*q»7c:  choice do.HQ 0i>*yc; 
common  to  pr.ine  do  Scifie-  fancy  Norm  <  uro 
llna  sun  ilrled  ollee*!,  4e  ,  ehou-i  do.,  3Q03t*C| 
choice  Virgiulu,  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 

3i03Syc:  Kentucky  do,  m  burrels,  4‘y  v  ige;  extru  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  peaches-ll*  0l2e;  funcy  do.loJi; 
(rulle;  choice  do,9(09tfic:  fancy  Georgia,  11*0.0 10c;  choice 
8Mi(0Uc;  un peeled  halves,  7^(»8c,  unpeeled  quarters 
6R,to7c;  State  plums,  9@9R|C.;  Damsons,  be;  choice 


pitted  cherries.  ^tfi-ilSc-  prime  do,  llt^iSlic:  evapo¬ 
rated  raspberries.  26c-  sun-dried  do.  24c:  olackberrles, 
lOaiOlsc;  huckleberries.  13i0l3»vc. 

Peanuts.  Quoted  at  4iy(ft4*ic.  for  best  hand-picked, 
and  -iQ'.iStac.  farmers’  grades. 

Hay  asp  ptraw  We  quote;  No  1  Timothy  bay, 
#1  01.  No.  2  SfiiuBtle*  No.  3,  *3(0 Nile  siilpplng  grades  75c; 
Straw  -  So,  t  rye,  sj  iWe  No.  2,  SOa'JOc:  oat,  fiOgiSSc 

Hors. -Quotat'ODS  are  as  follows:  New  ll'aue,  for 
best:  l2r'Ro.  for  good  to  1  irlme :  80I  c.  for  low 
grades:  old  at  H(»13e:  Pacific  coast  at  8(iFUc. 

RICE  -Quotation*  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  lo  ful-,  at  4(Vj(A5Qcr  good  to  prime  ut  646*60; 
ehol'-c  at  -i«6fii*:  extra  le  ad  at  '-s*  -86*40-  Rangoon 
at  4t4,  '5i*-  duty  paid,  and  25g  i2thc  in  bond;  Patna  at. 
4^j(a-iTfc-  Java  at 

Skrds  -  Clover.  Quotations  are  as  follows:  SV^c. 
for  prime  Western  “M,r.  for  eholee,  and  s-he.  for  ex¬ 
tra  choice.  TD'lOthy  Is  ..low*  quoted  nt  *1  55(01.65. 
Linseed  Is  nominal-  quoted  at  81  66H)  easn. 

Sugar.-  The  quotutlonsare. 

Cut  loaf,  67-16ssi(,e  Crushed.  6  7-16(<4iH(>c:  powd¬ 
ered,  fefiHje;  srnnuia'ed,  5 9-win  mould  -‘A,”  fic; 
Confeetlonrr<*’  -‘A."  5*4-  mnndard  "A,"  9-16e; 

off  A.  *&6(0;l  9-t6e:  while  extra  *'C,”  5H-4  5!<»c-  yellow 
extra  4?S'35VSc-  •*(',"  4^>a4*|'e:  ye  lows.  4]^®4<l^e. 

Tallow.  -  Prime  ally  quoted  at  aJtc.wlth  $2  charge 
for  packages. 

Tobacco.- Dull  and  nominal. 

Vkoetabl's.  For  potatoes  there  Isa  fair  demand 
nt  Arm  prices  Quotations  are  lor Potatoes— 
Rose,  "aloe,  per  double-headed  barrel,  *2 0.2.25;  Rose, 
State  round  hoops.  <1.73  <■  1  67;  do  tint  hoops,  *l  62  a 
1  71:  do,  per  Go  ft.  Rl  Oi  >  1  7i;  Burbank,  State,  round 
hoops, -F  62 -i#l  71  b  bbl:  do  flat  hoops,  81 1.2;  do,  ISO 
t» ,  *1  5(iai  If,’;  Peerless,  Ntate,  p  IT)  ft..  R',30  3lag- 
uum  Bonum,  Scotch  persa  k,  8175  Champion  do, 

tin  Bermuda  4*  ).bl,  $30.1  50.  sweet  potatoes  klln- 
dried.  ftug-.  AsintragUN  —  Cli’n,  per  bunch,  *1. 
Pruts  Bermutln,  per  eratt*.  *7  21  2  "*0  do,  Florida, 
*2  7'  ’3,  Cabbages-  Florida,  pur  hbl,  42  7-l(.t3  21-  old, 
pel-  101.  at  R.V.iii  Egg  plant  -  Florida,  per  bbl,  S6:i 
8.  Greeu  Peas— Florida,  per  crate.  Kale— 

Norfo.k,  Scotch  lilil,  <::.*•,(,(»:!  An.  On  Ions— Bermuda, 
per  erute,  *1:  vcllnw,  do,  SI  ■  63  per  bbl;  red  bulk, 
per  bbl, 1 1  '005.50  Ua.pKl.es  Norfolk,  pet  liKi  bunch¬ 
es.  RV'WA  Ml  Spinach- Norfolk,  pur  bbl,  *6,08. 
String  beans-  Florida.  p*-r  erute,  *8(04  fiquasb— 
liOrl'iL,  prr  crate,  Xl5d't2  ITubbard,  per  bbl, 
*  '4)01.21:  Marrow,  |»'r  bbl,  Bflc  iSTflC.  Turnips 
— ^ Bus-la.  Cauada.  oer  bid  at  w cr.c$i*  RusMn,  Long 
Island,  per  nbi.  *1041  2,\  Tomatoes  Florida  choice, 
per  bushel  erute  at  |t<032  50.  Bermuda,  per  box,  at 
25c(0’Oo. 

Wool.— XX  Ohio,  at  34c(aS5c,  X  .Michigan,  at  30c; 
combing  aud  delaine,  33@37e;  8tate.  28c:  Oregon, 
l5J4<ai6e;  Texas,  11(0l2c;  scoured  do,  37@10c. 


LIVli  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  April  11,1885. 

BEEves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  8,512  head, 
against  8.973  head  for  the  corresponlng  time  last 
week.  Sales.— Buffalo  steers.  1,079  n,$5  75;  do,  1,015 
ft,  *1  85  steers,  stag?,  and  cows,  950  tt.,  *5;  hulls,  1.700 
ft,.H5ke  Pennsylvania  stuble-fed  steers.  1,185  ft  86  75; 
do,  1,285  ft,  *6  do.  !,tl8  1b,  *1  55-  do. 971)  ft.  #5  23;  Vir¬ 
ginia  steers,  1,922  ft,  8«  10-  Ohio  stable-fed  do,  1,400 
ft,  *6  10;  do,  (oxen),  1,436  ft,  $145  Chlengo  steers, 
1,217  ft  #6*20:  do.  1,182  ft,  *5  91  do,  1,190  ft,  #590:  do. 
1.152  It,  #5  95:  do,  1,170  ft,  #5  74;  do,  1,092  ft,  5  639i: 
Dry  cow.4,  1,034  ft.  *130;  do,  986  ft,  #3  90:  do,  1001) 
tb.lc  steers,  cows  an  I  heifers,  1,179  ft ,  4A*c :  bulls. 
1.825  ft.  IArc;  mixed  Western  steers,  1,392  ft,  $6  65; 
do,  1,848  ft,  87  89  1.329  ft  $6  30  do.  1  135  ft.  #5  75-  do.  990 
ft,  *5ju  State  do,  1.218  ft,  4.160  do.  #5  20-  do,  $5  0994: 
Buffalo  Stocker*.  961  ft. $4  In.  oxen.  1,820  ft. *5 74  bulls, 
1.990  18.  J4  20.  do.  1,593  ft,  *130;  do,  1,550  ft,  #425:  do, 
1,166  ft,  8377:  Kentucky  htters,  1,785  ft,  *612^;  oxen, 
1,193  ft,  9t»c,  55  ft. 

Calves.  Sales— Jersey  Veals.  155  ft,  at  7Wc:  do. 
I3u  ft,  6c:  Jersey  Veals,  various  weights,  at  7c;  do.  6c; 
Jersey  Veals,  7c,  do.  6c. 

SHLEi*  and  Lambs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days 
24,iv)  head,  against  2.3,795  head  of  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  Michigan  sheep,  105  ft,  at  *5  65  Kan¬ 
sas  do,  12.3  ft,  at  $5  30;  Western  do,  bill  ft,  at  *5  65 
Miohiiuu  sheep,  108  ft,  ut  $3  65:  Pennsylvania  do,  133 
ft,  nt  $1  73;  do.  110  ft.  $«:  Ohio  do,  91  ft,  $1  ho  do,  101 
lb,  #5  27 Is;  Clipped  do, 79  It ,  43*r;  Ohio  sheep,  118  ft, 
#5  60  do,  106  It ,  nt  @5  25;  Michigan  do,  103  ft,  at  596c; 
do  89  ft,  #5  10;  Western  lambs.  68  ft.  6c:  Stale  year¬ 
lings,  lb  ut  To:  1I0,  91  ft,  at  R*4c;  State  sheep,  106 
ft,  at  39<c!  do,  11  u  ft,  sfc,*  ifo,  PH)  ft,  55),;:  dc,  99  ft,  at 
Slip:  do.«9  ft,  7 tic-  do,  71  ft,  at  Po:  Spring  lambs,  at 
*507  23  each-  do,  at  sihk.7  50  per  head. 

Hogs.- Feeling  tlrm  and  nominally  blgborat  45^0 
5Vj)c.  Noue  for  sale  alive.  Couutry  Dr.  ssed  steady 
at  previous  quotutlonB. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  glvlug  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce,  Alsu  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
•e  1  v.iug  eggs.  Established  1841. 

So.  *J?i»  Wuslilogton  t8l„  New  York  City. 


i>1  ‘i  will  buy  a  full  Dlukcl  hand  made  Harness 

V  1  Best  In  the  U  S.  for  the  111  tiey.  Send  to 

KING  ifc  CO.,  Owego,  N.  for  catalogue. 


BOWKER’S 

GROUND  BONE. 

Dr.  7..  A.  Gilbert,  the  Maine  state  Inspector  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  status  of  thi-*  bone:  “The  stock  from  which 
sample  was  taken,  was  well  gmwn,  being  tine  and 
even-  Tin-  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid  shows 
It  to  have  been  prepared  from  P  l  K  K  HO  N  E  of  good 
qualify  " 

Thls  bone  Is  obtatned  from  the  Brighton  Abattoir, 
where  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  Sueep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  dally,  and  coulalns  all  the  fertilizer  properties 
of  raw  bone,  being  dried  and  ground  within  a  few 
hours  after  1  he  cuttle  ure  slaughtered,  ltls.inerelore 
much  superior  to  most  of  tin  so  rolled  pure  hone, 
Which  l*  picked  upon  old  pafturcs  and  the  Western 
prairies,  and  which  has  lo,t  much  01  Its  value  by  long 
exposure  to  the  weather.  For  further  particulars 
address 

BOWKGU  FEUTII.I 

Itosiuu,  Musa. 


How  $75.00  each  Cow,  and  8M.O0  to  #3i)  00  more,  on 
each  Horse  annually  besides  how  all  di- 
to  SlOO.tHI  senses  an-  treated,  Is  shown  in  lllrner’s 
Dairy  aud  Doctor  Book  By  mall  for  3 
are  made  ou  2c  stamps.  U.  G.  Hirner,  Alleutowu,  Pa. 


M4I,E9MEV  AVuuted  l*y  the  Introducers  of 
Uuneoeas  Raspberry,  it.  C4.  Cuasb  2t  Co.,  Phlla.,  Pu. 
Salary  aud  expenses  pnbl.  The  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  of  a  Full  llna  of  Fruits  A  Ornamentals. 


SEND  FOR  DE  CRIPTION  aud  Price  of  our  New 
Grapes  I’o’kcejmli-  lied  aud  I'lsler  Prolllic,  aud 
the  Miirl boro  Raspberry;  we  can  furnish  the  latter 
at  reduced  rates.  Also  for  public  opinion  of  our  ueiv 
hardy  Hlaek berry,  the  >1  iiiue >vtinU l.  to  be  scut  out 
Full  or  1895.  A.  J.  4JA  YW4IOH  A  SON, 

Hu i-l boro.  N.  1. 


FOR  SA  l.K.  -40,000  Ohio  Raspberry  IMantH, 
from  nrst  year's  settings.  Price  *7.00  per  1,004.  Ad 
dress  Geo.  Wilkin,  Dundee,  Yales  Co.,  N.  Y 


PA  RUN  & 
jORENDORFF  Co 
’  CANTON 
ILL. 


ONLY 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 

gSg 


&TREAO 

HORSE  POWERS 
DRA681CIRCULAR1 

Sail  chines' 


SMalley 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MODEKN 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


ROBINSON  &  ro„  Richmond.  Ind.. 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines,  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


ULLARD’S 

HAY- 


•lust  published.  A  large  book.elvir 
plans,  views,  descriptions  auu  rr.l 
a/il*  coats  01  40  modern  bouses,  fWX), 
upto$ft,BU0  lor  all  climates,  sent 
puKi  r>Atd on  receipt AffiOft  'i'mIhlc 
and  the  on  lye  leap  Archil  ••  t;ral  ,i 
book  publUncd. 


Never  faile  to  give 
V  •atiefcction." 


Does  better  and  mort 
work,  drawn  earner.  costi 
less  for  repairs,  is  bettei 
mad,',  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  spread 
gras®,  is  the  only  Teddei 
proving  sat. 
yT  iefaetory 

/  \  I  1  after  be. 
1  \  _]  mg  year* 

_ _ [  in  use 


. . . ___  Address. 

Bill  EDI  Ml  ASM.iClAY.CN, 
24  lleekmauSt.,  (Box  2702,1  N.Y 


You,  can  ride  and  iila.ni  Five  Acre s  per  day. 

WON DKKKCT,  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1«85. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspjnwall.  send  for  circular  to 

ASPI SM WALL  M’f s:  CO. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Especially  adapted  tor  purposes 
rta| Hiring  light  power,  wrought 
Iron  boilers  lexied.  Inspect¬ 
ed  a  d  insured  payable  to 
the  purchaser.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

S  House  Power,  ,  *251X00. 

»  Ml. 

7  ”  1  375.00, 

10  *•  “  5  0.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MF’G  10  , 
4  3  Pnrh  Place.  New  York. 


Drain  Tile***  Brick 

Machinery  for 

Steam  or  Horse  Poser, 

is/mS Chandler  &  Taylor, 

IHDIAHAPOUS,  IND. 


J-  A  Rmhoseed.  Perfumed  and  Bidden  Name  (A  II  Its 
OUucf  Agtfl.  Sample  Hunk  for  7  lc.  Stamps.  50  Kmh. 

Picture*  4c.  41EKICAS  LIED  CO,  KOBTIiFOP*'- C08S. 


RJS.W  TH  Ut>  H  /•'-  1CT*. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  W< dicing  Tarns 

square  writer  mithnut  baching. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
simple  In  construction,  easy  to  handle.and  Imilspcn 
sable  to  every  funner.  Write  for  prices. 


Bend  for  Circular, 


Buy  the  Porter  Hay  Carrier,  the  only 

l3Bu_ : new  improvement.  Ask 

a BPIllRiiyAWoTlMJMM  11  your  Dealers  or  send  to 
j |  J(  E.  POUTER . 

showing  this  new  Invention.  Pat.  April  IT.  l.s.53. 


Naming  this  paper. 


ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r  PERFECTION 

CREAMERY 

AND 

SURPRISE 

It  CHURN 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGAXUM  M'F’G  CORP., 
_  ,  _  Higganuin.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  3S  80.  Market  St.,  Boston  ‘  im 


Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for  self 
Y^r*  regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma 
•  gd  chlnery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  win 
1  inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ail 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
T®*--  Worcester,  Mass. 

M I8^0UIU  Gli  tlN  DRILL, 


MASUFACTtTIUOJ  BY 

CHAPIN  &  SMITH  ykVmovi\’ 

ftO'Scml  Postal  Card  for  Circulars. ^*.9 


rtAO  Iu  selecting  HARPOON  FORKS 

VL^-Y/y . -  Double  or  singlet.  Accept  onlv  those 
W,  v  ycr  having  thereon  ouoOat  of  our  Trade 
Mark,  thereby  secure  o  Gksiuxk  Vei.- 
us  Kuuk.  .and  avoid  Otfrintjem'  n>  fees. 
ry5  By  sending  your  address  on  postal  we 

fiunish  Ulust  radons  for  mowing  and 
r  v-*t»  stacking.  Also,  M’n't  s  Ac’t‘1  Steels, 

Iron  Wheels,  Irou  Keuclug,  M’t'd  Harrows.  Seeders, 
Riding  Plows  ,t  Cultivators,  Graders,  Ac. 

A-  J.  iVEl.bls  CO.,  Pittsburg.  l'a. 


I-X-L  WIND  MILL 


Has  no  equal  T_T_ 

for  simpliei-  .Mj 

l.v  .d  1 1  r a bt  1  i  ty  K  T 

and  wind  mill  supplies  of  j  I 

every  description.  Farm  iff  V'/l 

A  suburban  water  works  11  A/  7 II 

specialty  C'ululoguo  free,"'*'  Ill 


Two  Horse  Corn  Planters, 

Fertilizer  Corn  Planters , 
Wire  Check  Rowers, 

One  Horse  Corn  Drills , 
Fertilizer  Corn  Drills. 

Our  PI. A  NTKRS  are  recognised  by  other  mamtfac 
turers  as  THE  STANDARD  Our  CORN  DKILL^ 
have  a  RUNNER  aud  COVERING  WHEEL 
Mu  bines  aud  extras  carried  at  central  points. 

For  full  Information  address 


U  HU  Ho  ft  e  reed  fertiliser  Attachment . 

Plants  corn  aud  beaus  without  using  any  other  de 
vices.  Wamuiteo  in  every  reaped. 

LI.  il.-  TIGER  FANNING  MILL. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market  . 
Send  for  circulars  tu 

GKNK.heE  V  ALLEY  M’FG  CO  . 

Jit.  Morris,  N.  \  ..  C.  S.  A 


EMPIRE  POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 

K*  III  I  MIL.  BEST.  OUKAPKST 


MOST  1.MPUOVF.D  In  the  market. 


We  also  tnanuruoiuri-  Vtiwrn,  Ki'iiprr*,Tw!nn  Binder*,  It*kr«,Flrld 
Holler,,  flow*,  Cult l.ators,  Feed  fatter  A  (rn.har.  Hand  it  Power 
Corn  Shelters  tirala  brill*,  hr.  Send  r»t  I  Uu«tr*t«d  Catalogue 
and  Price  I.Ut.  8.  £  HESS  J.\«Elt  A  SON,  St.wkrrtown.Pfc 


Davtoi*.  (i 


DIIOCCI  I  0  on  JO  Justlssued.  Scntfree 

KUdocLL  &  bU.  0  assafssstBJs 

ANNUAL.  r“-S.  F;st 

Mill*  and  Engine* 

fbr  Farm  and  Plantation  use.  Address  § 
n*uo thii RUSSELL  A  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


Box  to  Hold  One  Dozen. 

Needod  by  Every  I-  akmku  who  spIIs 
Eggs.  Box  folds  rlat  for  shipment. 
Send  for  Clrculur 

CORNELL  «V  SHELTON. 

lliruiiiigliHtn.  Ct. 


GEO.  H  FOWLER 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 


Doe-,  better  work,  and  give*  better  sntiwfnetloti 
than  auy  in  use.  Sent  on  irittl  to  rcapoimible  farm¬ 
ers.  Large  Curriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Irou 
and  Merchandise,  a  seed  a  by  For  circillars.  address 

'A'.LSCOTT, Bridgewater,  Oneida  Ct>.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted- A  good  section  for  Two  Stallions.  “One 
Draught  one  Conch."  First  class  Horses.  Parlies 
Interested  are  requested  t  >  correspond  quleklv  with 

.1.  C.  SANDERSON. 

Bi-niuptoii,  Prut.  Ontario,  Cnnntln. 


NEW  MYERS’  HAY  CARRIER 

^^s=-rrT77^-^s>.ln)n  or  Wood  Track 


At*  Hell,  Knob  or  Hall 


Iron  l*»*rfc  Steal  Bwlnja,  Bra»  TARl  BEAM. 

JOKES,  BE  PAYS  THE  FnalOBT. 

Bold  on  trial.  WarrauU  8  yoara.  All  aUe.  aa  low. 
fut  (loo  boot,  aUilrs..  _ 

JONES  OF  BINOHAMTON, 

Bum  luaru.s,  h. 


FOWLERS 

Grappling  Fork. 


V  PRIZE.  Send  -lx  cento  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  com ly  box  of  good*  «hleh  wi  1  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  ttmu  anything  else  lu  lid* 
world.  All.  of  Ither  sex.  succeed  from  llrst  hour. 
The  nroad  road  to  fortune  Opens  before  the  work,  rs, 
absolutely  sire.  Address  Tunic  &  co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


M’C  new  patent 

11  3  REBOUND 
PLUNGER  PFRPETUAL 


GUARANTEED 
mtiuiiik  i« 
LEVER  PRESS  - 
NOW  MADE. 


FOWLER*  * 

Hay  Cnrrlep,  Pulleys,  etc. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

GEO.  11.  FOWLER. 
Tuughitnuock  Fulls.  X.  Y 


Til  It  ESI  1 1  M;  <|  IT  V I T  for  sole.  Write  for  par 
euarsto  (!.  II.  WAkKINGTOx. 

Box  1124  Weal  (.  healer.  Pit. 


ii IM  LIMA  its  Nature.  Causes.  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M  Al.VIN.  Lowell  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  IVeo  to  nny  address. 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Prlutlng  Stamps.  Sam 
Dies  free.  .T.  M,  Mittkn  .V  Co  .  Cleveland,  O, 


IK  O  '1  l|*rtujiHHl,  Sou  dwlgnt,  HttlsNanlu-.,,  t.v... 

LllJChremo,  V«ns-s,  Mntgis,  and  Hl.id.il  Namo, 
ilopuilprlM,  10c.  Ivory  Card  Co.,  CUntoovllU.Ct. 


CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 


For  Steen  or  Flat  Roofs. 

■up— Durable — Easily  \ polled.  Send  for  Samples 
i  Circulars. 

...  .  A.  F.  SWAN, 

•lb  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York  City. 


Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  Plant, 
early  start,  improves  quality.  Increases  yield..  Low 
freights  to  all  points.  Kurmerw’  Memorandum 
Book  •sent  FREE.  CVerr*  PY»  II  »i<?«  C« 

C  \  Yl’G  A  PLASTER  CO., Union  Springa  N  Y. 


OpilU’O  Star  Chums,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im 
OTflin  O  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  cedar.  Send 
PUIIDUQ  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices.  Clem- 
UnUnNo.  ent  &  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  GRANGER  V  'MIf.TERL'ITAND  VEGETABLE 

,  -J  EVAPORATORS. 

"  ^  S3  5  0,  $6.(10,  and  Si  0.00 

Ik  s  I,  send  lor  Circular.  Eastern 

WBBSm  m  51T g  Co.,  vi*  so  5th  St.,  Pbiia. 


CORN  PLANTERS. 

SPANGLER’S  IMPROVKD  are  fbe  best.  Can  drop 
fertilizer  with  corn,  or  mix  with  soil  before  cover¬ 
ing.  Use  gum  roller  Instead  of  brush,  and  many 
other  new  features  found  in  none  oth.  r.  Before  you 
buy,  send  for  descriptive  circular.  Warranted. 

POTATO  GROWERS. 

Wp  also  manufacture  a  onp  horse  machine  to  dis. 
tribute  fertilizer  six  inches  wide  lu  potato  rows, 
with  Cultivator  Teeth  attached  to  mix  in  soil. 
Shovels  can  be  lowered  Or  raised.  Warranted  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect.  Address  for  further  infor¬ 
mation 

J.W.  SPANGLER  &  BRO., 

Mention  R.  N.-Y.  YORK,  PA. 


NOUNG  MEN.— Learn  Telegraphy  or  Short 
Hand.  Situations  furnished.  Send  for  terms. 

Com.  and  R.  R.  Tel.  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PREPARED 


FMTIimM  SALT. 


Ground  .line  and  mi. red  by  Machinery  with 

Lime,  Potash,  Wood  .4*Ip  s,  Oxide  of  Iron, 
Mitffricsin,  Gypsum  and  grease. 

All  manuring  qualities,  which  you  do  not  get  in  any 
other  kind  of  Salt.  Shipped  In  bulk  and  -acks  in  car 
loads  of  12  to  Ai  tons.  FARMERS,  club  together  and 
buy  a  ear  load  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  my  pa¬ 
per  alt  Sayings.  '  PrP.es  and  samples  by  trail. 
Address  K.  S*.  Fl'l  Ou,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


A  front’?  New  Sample  Book  &  50  Lovely  Chromos  with 
nkOlll  o  name.  10c.  K.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SUPERPHOSPHAT 


=SWITH  PHOSPHATE  : 


- 


For  neatly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley’s  Super, 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
in  the  market.  Based  u.n  no  va.iie,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples.  it  is  not  an  experimental  le  tiiizer  of  variable  compo- 
*i(ui»  and  iluctuating  vaue.  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
amt  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value,  ltconums  all  the  e  ements  of  pUant  food  in  the 
nost  nutritious  forms,  derived  fu  m  the  best  materials,  and 
■nibined  in  proportions  nrt  ven  by  an  actual  experience 
ot  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

•  Ysmphtels  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Si’ailey  Fertilizer  Co.,  8fflnK*8:  t 
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Chimney  Swifts. 


ATTENTION! 

PRIZES  TO  BE  OFFERED  AS  STATED 
BELOW. 

SEEDS  FOR  THE  CLUB. 

HE  seed  distribution  bas  been 
sent  to  the  grown  folks  with  its 
corn,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
Johnson  Grass  and  Garden 
Treasures;  and  the  question 
comes,  what  shall  we  send  the 
boys  and  girls?  The  Garden 
Treasures  carefully  planted 
will  give  flowers  for  all,  and 
so  we  want  to  send  something  else  to  the 
Cousins  this  year. 

Knowing  of  a  new  and  very  choice  variety 
of  Lima  beau  and  hoping  our  last  Discussion 
has  interested  all  the  Cousins,  even  the  very 
little  boys  and  girls,  in  this  vegetable,  we  have 
decided  to  send  to  each  of  you  a  little  pack¬ 
age  of  these  beans,  and  offer  five  prizes  for 
the  best  results.  The  bean  is  rich  and  prolific 
and  you  will  find  it  a  pleasant  experiment  to 
work  for  one  of  the  prizes. 

When  the  weather  and  the  soil  have  become 
warm  and  settled,  select  the  ground  for  the 
beans,  put  it  in  good  condition,  making  it 
mellow,  and,  if  needful,  adding  fertilizers  of 
some  sort,  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal,  or  barn 
yard  manure;  then  plant  the  beans  in  hills 
with  hut  one  in  a  hill,  making  the  hills  three 
by  two  feet  apart.  Give  them  good  poles 
as  soon  after  they  are  planted  as  you  can,  so 
that  when  the  vines  start  they  will  not  lose 
any  time  in  making  their  journey  to  the  tops 
of  the  poles.  When  they  reach  that  hight 
pinch  the  ends  off  so  they  will  not  grow  any 
higher. 

Hoe  the  ground  often,  but  never  when  dew 
or  rain  is  still  on  the  vines.  If  the  ground 
was  mellow  before  the  beans  were  planted,  it 
will  be  easier  to  beep  clean  and  mellow  than 
if  left  rough  and  full  of  clods.  When  the 
crop  appears,  watch  it  to  learn  which  of  the 
following  results  your  vines  give;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  plant  bat  one  bean  in  each  hill,  other¬ 
wise  you  cannot  find  out  tbe  following  facts: 
1. — The  largest  number  of  lieaus  from  one 
bean.  2.— The  largest  yield  from  15  beans. 
3.— The  largest  number  of  pods  from  any  of 
tbe  vines  with  seven  beans  in  each.  4  — 
The  largest  number  of  pods,  from  any  of  the 
vines,  with  six  beans  in  each  pod.  5.— The 
vine  with  the  largest  number  of  pod3  on  it. 

These  conditions  will  be  published  again 
and  tbe  prizes  anounced  before  tbe  bean  vines 
bloom,  so  be  on  the  watch  for  them.  If  you 
do  not  secure  a  prize,  tbe  experience  you  will 
gain,  the  beans  you  will  save, and  the  facts  you 
will  learn  about  the  growth  of  the  vines,  will  be 
worth  the  labor  you  spend  on  them.  And  now 
I  must  paper  the  beaDS  for  you,  and  I  will 
think,  as  I  work  with  them,  of  your  gardens 
all  over  the  country  where  they  are  tc  grow. 
And  I  hope  every  bean  will  grow  well. 

UNCLE  MARK. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Set  out  a  few  trees  this  Spring;  measure 
their  hight  and  circumference,  writing  tbe 
figures  down,  then,  if  the  trees  live,  measure 
them  again  in  the  Fall.  Some  varieties  will 
grow  much  faster  that  others,  and  you  will 
find,  too,  that  the  soil  and  culture  make  a 
difference. 

So  many  good  letters  have  come  from  the 
Cousins  this  Winter,  and  not  one  received 
since  January  1st  has  yet  gone  into  the  waste 
basket.  1  have  been  trying  to  contrive  some 
way  to  put  five  columns  of  letters  into  one 
column,  so  that  all  might  have  a  share,  but  1 
cannot  contrive  it,  and  those  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  see  their  letters  must  not  be 
discouraged.  _ 

A  blackberry  vine  trained  against  a  build¬ 
ing  makes  a  beautiful  climber,  and  when  in 


bloom  will  be  a  wonder  to  passers-by,  and  few 
will  guess  that  it  is  only  a  blackberry  viue. 

Have  you  been  studying  botany?  The  earli¬ 
est  spring  flowers  are  already  unfolding  and 
waiting  to  test  your  knowledge;  their  petals, 
sepals,  stamens  and  anthers  are  waiting  for 
your  magnifying  glass  and  inquiring  eye,  and 
with  a  little  practice  you  can  see  all  the 
peculiarities  of  a  flower  very  quickly,  but  at 
first  it  will  seem  slow  work,  I  know. 

Mamie  Watts,  Wm,  Stewart,  Libbie  Steele, 
Jno.  Hicks,  Hope  Alljn,  Ileda  Sharp,  and 
Louie  McLaughliu,  forgot  to  give  their  full 
addresses ;  some  omitted  the  State,  others  the 
post  office,  some  both.  Please  send  name  and 
full  address  now  on  a  postal  card. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark;  I  was  very  much  pleased 
when  I  read  the  note  about  the  gladiolus  in 
the  Rural  of  March  7.  Eugene  Scribe,  one 
of  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  my  special  favorite. 
Its  form,  texture,  and  color  is  exquisite.  I 
think  the  Cousins  would  be  highly  pleased 
with  this  variety.  Its  low  price — 15  cents  per 
bulb — certaiuly  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

If  I  could  have  but  three  varieties,  I  would 
choose  Eugene  Scribe,  Isaac  Buchanan,  and 
Van  Spandonk.  They  are  beautiful,  distinct, 
and  inexpensive;  besides,  they  usually  perfect 
their  seeds,  which  is  quite  au  item,  as  I  am 
iuterested  in  raising  seedlings.  The  Cousins 
would  find  this  a  very  pleasant  field  in  wnich 
to  experiments  The  seeds  germinate  quickly 
and  freely.  I  remove  the  outer  covering, 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary,  and  plant 
them  the  latter  part  of  February,  about  one- 
half  inch  deep,  in  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil; 
cover  them  with  glass,  and  set  them  iu  a  sun¬ 
ny  window.  They  are  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  in  May,  and  the  soil  kept  mellow 
and  free  from  weeds  during  the  Summer. 
The  bulbs  are  mostly  conical  in  form,  the  lar¬ 
gest  measuring  an  inch  in  circumference  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  Borne  of 
them  will  form  bulblets  at  the  base  the  first 
year.  My  first  collection  of  IB  seedlings, 
mostly  from  Eugene  Scribe,  will  bloom  next 
Summer.  My  second,  of  120,  from  50  choice 
varieties,  including  Lemoiuei  and  Madame 
Lernoine,  will  blossom  next  year.  W  hen  one 
first  plants  the  seed,  it  seems  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  flowers,  but  after  the  first  sowing 
comes  iuto  bloom  one  does  not  mind  it,  for  they 
enjoy  their  reward  every  year. 

Next  Summer  1  would  like  to  cross  some  of 
the  most  distinct  varieties.  I  suppose  every 
flower  on  a  plant  may  be  fertilized  with  the 
pollen  from  as  many  different  varieties  pro¬ 
viding  they  are  enclosed  in  tissue  paper,  or 
muslin  bags.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
change  if  the  Cousins  would  all  raise  seedlings 
from  some  special  flower,  or  fruit,  noting  care¬ 
fully  all  variations  from  the  type,  then  make 
a  general  seedling  report  two  or  three  years 
hence.  What  says  Uncle  Mark?  IVY  green. 

[The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  and  should  be 
acted  on  by  all  of  the  Cousins  who  have  pa¬ 
tience  to  await  tbe  results.  The  reports  would 
be  very  interesting,  and  the  experience  very 
useful  to  all  who  grow  the  seedlings.  Some 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  members 
of  the  Club,  and  we  have  had  reports  of  seed¬ 
ling  strawberries,  potatoes,  etc.  Let  us  hear 
from  these  plants  when  they  blossom  and  fruit. 

UNCLE  MARK. 

Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  I  will  try  and 
write  you  something  about  the  country,  its 
timber,  etc.,  here.  This  is  a  prairie  country, 
with  no  natural  timber  within  10  miles.  There 
is  black  walnut,  Hard  and  Soft  Maple,  hickory, 
ironwood,  elm,  White  and  Burr  Oak,  linden, 
cottonwood,  poplar,  wild  plums,  and  apple. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  does  not  need 
much  manure.  It  has  been  veiy  cold  this 
Winter,  30  degrees  helow  zero  here.  I  had  a 
nice  garden  last  Summer,  and  sold  |20  worth 
of  vegetables,  besides  enough  for  our  own 
use.  We  have  about  30  cattle  and  8  horses. 
Which  is  the  best  cheap  book  on  bee-keeping,, 
and  the  price?  How  did  Uncle  Elm  succeed 
with  his  huckleberries?  Yours  truly, 

Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa.  w.  s.  pelton. 

[  L'he  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,  Price  $1.25,  written 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Lansing/  Mich.,  is 
tbe  best.  If  Uncle  Elm  sees  your  inquiry  he 
will  perhaps  report  his  experience  with  huckle¬ 
berries.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him 
again.— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  think  I  am  a  fit 
candidate  for  a  Cousinship  on  your  staff,  as 
father  is  a  four-year  subscriber;  and  the  first 
paper  I  go  for  when  we  get  the  mail  is  the 
Rural,  We  think  we  could  not  get  along 
without  it*  weekly  visit*  to  our  home,  in  the 
valley  among  the  hills  of  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  We  keep  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
hogs,  and  a  tine  lot  of  bees ;  and  as  I  am  the 
only  child,  it  keeps  me  very  busy  when  I  am 
home  from  school  doing  chores  and  errands. 


I  want  to  ask  you  a  question :  One  of  the 
neighbors  has  a  small  artificial  pond,  that 
covers  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  There 
are  water  animals  in  it,  whose  work  is  new  to 
us.  In  tbe  Fall,  they  built  two  mounds  out 
of  grass,  weeds  and  sticks,  one  iu  each  end  of 
the  pond,  they  are  about  tbree  feet  high  above 
tbe  ice  and  about  tbree  feet  through.  They 
seemed  to  carry  the  materials  a  mouthful  at 
a  time  and  put  them  on  the  pile  until  it  was 
peaked.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  animals 
are?  I  am  afraid  this  is  too  long,  so  will  stop. 

Your  nephew, 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  .tulius  s.  allen. 

[The  animals  you  describe  are  muskrats; 
they  make  their  burrows  with  the  entrances 
under  water,  and  raise  the  mounds,  as  you 
describe  them,  above  the  water:  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  being  seen  in  day¬ 
light  only  occasionally.  uncle  mark.] 


PiiewUanjeaus 


GENERAL  GRANT. 

Is  the  Old  Hero  Dving  Because  of 
Medical  Intolerance? 

The  American  Homoeopathist  has  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  treatment  of  General  Grant  by  the 
Allopaths,  in  which  it  says: 

“General  Washington  was  murdered  by  his 
medical  attendants;  but  at  least  they  were  he¬ 
roically — too  heroically  endeavoring  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  disease.  Their  brutality  was  of 
the  active  sort,  and  in  purpose  commendable, 
though  disastrous  iu  result.  General  Garfield 
was  maltreated  for  months  under  an  error  of 
diagnosis,  and  at  last  escaped  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  eminent  torturers.  Here,  also,  there 
was  much  medical  heroism  and  activity  dis¬ 
played,  albeit  misdirected.  Other  illustrious 
patients  have  suffered  from  eminence  in  the 
profession;  but  General  Grant  seems  reserved 
as  a  shining  example  of  cold-blooded  expect¬ 
ancy.  To  him  the  little  group  of  eminence 
have  nothing  to  offer  but  a  diagnosis.  For  him 
they  purpose  no  relief  but  in  the  grave  Ignor¬ 
ing  thB  only  source  of  therapeutic  salvation, 
they  gather  round  bis  bedside  to  observe  his 
unaided  struggle.  The  flat  has  goue  forth  that 
nothing cau  be  done.  Those  who  question  such 
a  decisiou  are  quacks  and  cranks;  but  who 
ought  not  to  be  proud  of  such  a  designation 
from  such  a  source?  Scholarly,  refined,  cultur¬ 
ed  earnest  gentlemen  as  they  are,  of  what  avail 
are  all  these  good  qualities  in  the  presence  of 
of  such  therepeutic  bankruptcy?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  so-called  scientific  medicine  is  to 
the  fore,  well  may  the  daily  papers  announce 
io  startling  headlines.  ‘A  bad  day  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant — Seven  doctors  in  consultation.” 

Yes,  the  hero  of  App  mattox  is  dying! 

He  who  knew  no  fear  in  war,  knows  no  fear 
in  suffering.  His  quiet  fortitude  wins  univer¬ 
sal  admiration. 

President  Lincoln,  in  visiting  a  hospital  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  noticed  a  poor  Confederate 
boy,  mortally  wounded.  With  bis  native  tend 
erness  he  put  his  arms  around  his  neck  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  sight  melted  the  hospital  to  tears. 

The  heart  of  the  American  people  in  like 
manner  bleeds  for  Grant.,  the  silent  sufferer. 
It  would  have  him  get  well,  by  any  effective 
means. 

His  physicians  say  he  cau  not  recover.  They 
fill  him  with  auodynes  but  despite  their  fav¬ 
orable  bulletins  he  is  daily  growing  worse. 

A  specialist  who  has  won  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  visits  bis  bedside. 

The  opposition  he  encounters  from  the  attend¬ 
ing  physicians  brings  painfully  to  mind  the 
story  of  the  dog  in  tbe  manger. 

And  General  Grant,  perhaps,  must  die  be¬ 
cause  of  this  intolerance!  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  cure  outside  of  the  medical 
profession  ? 

Preposterous! 

For  years  medical  men  insisted  that  certaiu 
fevers  were  incurable,  but  Chincona  proved 
the  contrary.  For  centuries  they  have  pro¬ 
tested  that  certain  renal  disordors  were  iocur 
able,  and  yet  a  special  preparation  bas  cured 
and  permanently  cured  the  very  worse  cases. 

Why  may  it  not  be  possible  in  like  manner 
to  cure  a  case  of  caucer?  E.  F.  Lanabae,  of 
Boston,  was  doomed  to  death  by  many  etui 
neat.  Boston  physicians.  J.  B.  Heniou,  M  D  , 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  given  up  by  the  best 
doctors  of  all  schools.  Elder  J  S.  Prescott, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  gravely  informed  by 
them  that  he  could  not  live,  and  yet  these 
men  and  thousands  like  them  have  been  cured 
and  cured  permanently,  of  serious  kidney  dis¬ 
orders,  by  a  remedy  not  oflleiftlly  known  to 
the  code.  WThat  has  been  done  may  be  done 
again. 

General  Anson  Stager  died  of  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease  in  Chicago  last  week.  “Joe”  Goss,  the 
Boston  pugilist,  died  of  it.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  perish  of  it  every  year, 
while  in  their  doctor’s  hands.  The  cause  of 
death  may  bo  called  blood  poisoning,  paraly¬ 
sis,  heart  disease,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  pneu¬ 
monia,  or  Borne  other  common  ailment,  but 


the  real  difficulty  is  in  the  kidneys.  Physi¬ 
cians  know  it,  but  they  conceal  the  fact  from 
their  patients,  realizing  tbeir  inability  to  cure 
by  any  “authorized”  means.  The  remedy  that 
cured  Larrabee  and  Hemon  and  Prescott 
(i.  e.,  Warner’s  safe  cure)  is  a  special,  inde¬ 
pendent  discovery.  Its  record  entitles  it  to 
recognition,  and  it  gets  it  from  intelligent 
ppople.  Its  manufacturers  have  an  unsullied 
reputation  and  are  entitled  to  as  great  consid¬ 
eration  ns  any  school  of  physicians. 

Professor  R.  A.  Gunn,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the 
United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City,  rises  above  professional  prejudice,  au  1 
on  its  personally  proved  merits  alone,  gives  it 
several  pages  of  the  warmest  commendation 
in  his  published  works— the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  high  professional  endorsement  of 
such  a  preparation. 

Tbe  unprejudiced  people  do  uot  want  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  to  die.  If  there  is  in  all  nature  or 
anywhere  in  the  world  a  remedy  or  a  man 
able  to  cure  his  cancer,  give  them  a  chance. 

Will  they  do  it? 

No. 

Why? 

Is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  many  excel¬ 
lent  physicians,  who  are  greatly  devoted  to 
the  code,  would  prefer  that  their  patients 
should  die  rather  than  that  they  should  re¬ 
cover  health  by  the  use  of  any  remedy  not 
recoguized  uuder  their  code? 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  ho  entirely  overcome  by 
talcing  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  t  he  body. 

“  I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soou  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  fooling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  SANFORD,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


ALL  STEEL  HARROWS 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187& 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  ihe  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
Btrengtheniinr,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  tirucers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO,  Dorcirtr,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  AT  ,«i 

THE  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  OF 

/X.  W  WELLS  ft  CO. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  KljSTjl 


'  .ipor  Atul  W atcr— 
frr.lt.  tail.  Mineral  > 


-  >v  (VntvMinUI  Award, 
U  «  mM  Diploma, 

I'P.  fnrainu  nr  world. 

*  Wh •£  Retail. 


OM  Rrtth*  Rrnewed. 


Sherwood’s  Novelty  Harness ! 


FOR  GAllDFNING! 
for  Hit  I,au>n  anil  farm. 

’  every  kind  and  description .  Lararrs'  Stock  In 

hL  u».-iat  ■  !•  rij-.-M.  Illustrated  priced 


Implement*. 

Planet.  Jr.,  Nntthewi’  Improved.  Illggan. 
uni,  Gem,  Meeker,  Coumtock  Goods,  ALL 
KEPT  IN  STOCK. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

4‘A  La  Salle  Ht„  Chicago,  III, 


4885 


273 
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KNOW  THYSELF 


PteccUaueou.s  ^fUTrtisittfl. 


^timVLztuawt 


DR.  P£IRO  has  devoted  23  years  to  the  special  treatment  of  Cata  rr  h 
Throat,  Lung  Diseases,  founderof  the  Am.  Oxygen  Co.,  for  the  pro, 
duction  of  that  wonderful  remedy ,  used  by  Inhalation, so  widely  known  as  the 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

For  the  relief  and  cure  or  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  the  Manual'”  3wi  interesting  l*ook  of  I5i0  pa«re9«  Four  Colored 
Plates.  Address  DR.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  refer  by  permission  to  a  fa*  of  cnr  patrons  : 

Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  Ed, Inter  Ocean,  m  m  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Menage*-  w.  u.  Td.  Co.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O.  W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  -  -  -  -  NewYork. 

I  N.  B.—Our  Oxvotn  is  safely  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
I  or  Europe  by  Express,  Easy,  plain,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment. 


Walter  I.  Wood  Mowing  and  (leaping  Machine  Company, 

Iloosick  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  IV.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 
JYeiv  Bundle  Carrier  • Ittachment . 

T 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford's  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit.,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Uook  Boo 
■ent  tree. 

RumfordChemleal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O.  M.  A  NTUON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 


^tofk  anti  goultnj. 


JRHSRV  KED,  POI.AMI.CII1M 
Chewier  While,  Berk-hire  .V  Yiirk. 
‘kin-  l'iir>.  SrntMoeu,  t ul-wold 
:*n*1  Oxford  D«wn  Sheep iui'1  (.ituih. 
Nenteli  i'ol Ir J  Hfr«|iln-r<l  nnd 

r*~,  I'nnrj  PnuhrT.  Krndfttr<*ulo(H« 
^ —  ".ATIiKK  HURI'EEAtO.Phllkf’a 


,  _ _  Kr.lOKDt-.D  PICI/.K  t.NE. 

(  lii-.ici-  Wlili.  I'ol ;ui<l. 

Vsjr  <  liirin.,  mill  I  in  ported  livrL.lilrt.-H, 
'  T’  tSujix  6*  Hrlre.u  Iuult*.  Brat  Mr.xlti*.  Pedl r.-o 
~  with  iivcry  animal.  Strong,  hculthy 
-k»?SSifio£ tv-*--  nf ook  only,  Purltj  guaranteed. 
.  ..  7J,  “  ’  e.-ii-l  *Utui|i  for  III ii. t rat t'*l  I'li'.Morue. 

<  •  II.  \»  nrrl iiirtiiu,  Breeder,  Box  621,  \V--*l  <  li  e»tvr,  Pa. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  uud  Physical  D- blllty,  Premature  De- 
cllne  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  fa  prescript  lous  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  oue  of  which  is 
invaluable.  So  found  by  five  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  year*  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  tiny  physiclunt.  80r>  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embroesed  covers,  full 
gilt.  guaranteed  tube  u  llper  work  lu  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literal  . v  and  profcsalrnal  than  any  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  for  gS/rfl,  or  the  money  will 
be  refuude  >  In  every  Instance.  Price  only$fUJby 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  i cuts.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  thcNntioual 
Medical  Assoelntlou.lo  the  officer*  ot  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  rend  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  itM.  -  London  Luncnt 

There  I*  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  bo  useful,  whether  youth,  t-arcut; 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  arpoimuf. 

Address  the  Pen  bo  -j  Medical  Institute,  or  Ur.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  I  Hulficicb  Street.  Ro*t  'u.Ma-s  ,who  may 
lie  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  LTti  A  F  «us 
eases  ibat  have  hafned  the  Skill  of  AxXiikAj  0U 
other physicians  u specialty.  Su.hrfVLTXTQT'T  TP 
treated  successfully  without  anA  Al  A  OXjJuX 
Instance  or  failure. 

Men  i  Ion  lids  paper. 


7.000  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

Egg-  chipped  for  slttlDg  In  three 
years.  SI  per  IS;  *2  per  30:  85  per 
*8.  SEED  corn,  oats  aud  wheat. 

Try  Me  Once. 

R.  li.  CRIST 

NEW  MARKET. 

Indiana. 

enne  from  eareful'y-mated  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
£UUO  Light  Brahmas,  $2  per  13-  $ < per 36,  Money 
Order  Office,  Owatonna  P,  O.  RI'EN. 

lUerlnn,  Steele  Co.,  Minn. 


EGGS.— CHAS.  HARRIS, Columbus.  Ohlo.Breeder 
of  Choicest  W y a n do  tt  os In  America  and  other  choice 
varieties,  and  Registered  Be*  knlm-e  Pigs.  Circu¬ 
lar  Free. 


PURE  BROWN  LEGHORN  FOWLS 

Tin-  best  and  most  pi  oil  table  variety  of  all  Eggs 
from  first  class  stock,  per  setting 

F.  C  11AGKMAN,  t  reset* ut  Poultry  Yanis, 

Ridgewood,  L.  I. 


MURRAY  HILL  FA  RM  —  CLEVELAND 
BAY  i  OU'Hi  N G  >T|t  D.  —  FOR  S  \ LK:  Two 
young  Imported  sen  Bay  STaLLIONS:  prices  less  than 
they  can  now  he  bought  for  In  England.  Also,  a  few 
choice  half-blood  horse  colts  uu  I  fillies.  For  full  de¬ 
scription,  natal  gut*  and  prices,  address. 

1 1.  S.  PEEK,  ML  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  wuatun  INCUBATOR,  BROODER  or 
Poultrv  -upplics  of  mi'  kind,  enclose  stump 
for  circular  to  L.  N.  Cl.  ARK  &  SUN, 

S3  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


PltKSTON’8 

Wyandotte  Gazette. 

Size. Hx1 1  Finest  .YOc.  Poultry  Hook  In  the  world. 
Contains  three  elegant  ebromos,  and  original  cost  of 
other  large  engravings  Over  $iXH)  Also,  nil  manner  of 
brief,  practical.  and  valuable  poultry  informa¬ 
tion.  Handsome  large  •  I  lust  mi  eil  Cii  cul  *rlree. 
GEO  A  i'UEtsTON.Itingbiiaiptnn.N.  w  York. 


\lf  V  A  y  nnTTre  Pure  stock,  bred  for  beauty 
IwIAHUUl  ICO  aud  laying  qualities. 

Eggs  for  sule,  82. UU  tier  tloz. 

CifltlxTIAN  \V.  GOOD.  Win  uesboro.  Pa. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY  FOR  “CHAPPED  HANDS.’ 


tiuda  maul  enclng. 

,  Tbo  ’•»•”  1 1  ale  her.  The  simplest  and  best 
m  the  market,  flow  to  raise  Poultry,  Plgeniis,  Birds, 
Dogs,  Sc  and  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
ilousoa.  Dug  Rounds  Ac.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  io  adorn  the  (iurdett  ami  Lawn, 
renchtgof  nil  kinds,  illustrated  Cuiuloguc,  quarto 
size,  si  pp„  containing  above  iuforiuatlon,  aud  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

.  BROOK  NEK-  At  EVANS, 

M  r  r’»  and  Importers,  *23  West  street,  N.  Y  OR 


Ponds, 


#  /\\  :  To  protect  ihe 

A  ! 

I  ,  ‘  v  liar,  secured 

I  \  J  th.  » 

II  Tr»dcM»rk. 

- 

-vv  c,u\'J\o\5t5uw.x  conVx. 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

S1ADK  OF  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

One  Cent  per  Square  Foot. 

At  this  very  low  price  it  is  cheaper  In  the  end  than 
wood,  and  is  far  superior. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  special  discounts  for 
large  lots,  address 

PETER  DU  It  V  EE  A  CO.. 

915  Greenwich  !M reel.  New  Y'orlt. 

WY ANDOTTES. 

EGGS,  #2.50  per  IS;  per  2S 

J.  T.  COTHRAN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

^  HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH 

Mjfo  SMALL  FRUITS 

POULTRY 

\|ffFOvcr  Bin  page*  Illustrated,  Tell*  ImwTya 
jorr  '*>  rai.o  both,  and  make  from  #:vio  to^e 
per  acre  annually  Ifiseoscs  d«y 
■  -1'  scribed  and  remedies  given.  Contains  more 

information  than  any  #2  book  published.  Price,  only  SSoy 
postpaid,  k,  COATKS  ft  B.  C0-,  Uvx  3st,  Chic»«u,  111. 

pUBATORSaSSll 

•^^thrm.  Send  for  duNcripiivo  cirvuiart  and  teitimoaii’a 

lOSEPH  I,  BATES  dt  CO.,  WEYMO0TU,  MaSE 

HKADlll  AHTEKfi  Ft  K 

The  “Standard”  Galvauiired  Wire  Nell  Inga 
For  fgPBl.  .1  y Garden 


It  I,  b*-«u»  mithlnr  r»n  h*  SAFER  or  MORE  DELIGHT  FPL 
for  the  Toll--t  or  Rich,  il-xn  ,x  SIMVINi;  snAI*  of  p.,f  ot 
Pt  Rll  V  nnd  M1LDNR.3,  th,l  iru^^rpimT-YrlrniiwIj 
im*d  for  TOlI.kr  i'in'1-m-x.  ft  i,  a  LPXPRY  with  winch  no 
'over  of  Boc  ,o*ti  ran  AFFORD  lo  tw  uii*a|ii«mto.1.  P-u  tq.  In 
•Quare  noil  round  oak*, ;  alw,  in  pound  Imr-.  A.k  your  Pr,ik- 
gl-t  lor  it,  or  wild  2c.  •  '-'lint'  .--r  Inxl  ..un|.!.  Bo  »uro  vour  B.ri  ,.r 
use*  It.  Wihnioi,-  Gutnumi  Yai.*  and  otter  Su.iv.no 

Soup*  are  the  lima  in  the  world. 


0,^/1  HenntU'ul  >1  n  t  t  <•  ^ w*.  - 
*  r  "  "  Ati-i  VeracCardamo  JT' -  1ST 

name ■  tm%,  i  pact,  ah.l  Rintr  NeAV-  -  J 

i.orSiiatli*  amt  Luii;  No.  'n, . 

>o.  1.  G  for  #Iao  and  Both 

U I  itr*  Free  to  sender  of  .-lull. 

Thisb  the  belt  ofl.r  nvr  aiado  by  any  rrliaSltf  *• 

com  puny.  KOVAL  CARD  CO.,  N  orthford,  Conu. 


Y  OUR  N  A  >1  K  OU  50  Elegant  Imported  Cards,  and 
sample  book,  llle.;  II  pks  ,  sample  book,  and  rolled  gx>ld 
ring,  are.  Victor  l  urd  C'o.,  New  Raver ,  Conu. 

Insect  Exterminator 

Improved  Voki.  Jan.  16,  1&4* 

I  Blowf  P*n«  Orrtfn,  London  Purple, 
Hvlkiitm*,  Pvmthnini,  Sulphur,  Flour, 
Slack  Liiue.  Atihiui,  Jco.  K.1  l!s  und**r 
the  leaf  pcrfeoily.  T»n  be  worked  lu 
every  direeitoo.  ro<ule!lug  it»  own 
aupptr,  Prloe  (iW  a  Bellows.  Ato- 
muvr  (Liquid)  12  00.  Small  Powder 
Bellow*  for  ilouftv  lTso  1.00. 

T.  ’WOODASON, 

74  Cun al port  Ate.  Chicago,  Ill. 


itrur  ^ubUcatton.'S. 


F”i  I  |Kjg  bfo.  Jonathan’s  Jokes 

Iwl  80 pages.  Illustrated.  Srnt, 
■  Yl  Fostpald,  lor  Twelve  Ceuta. 

Kxclalor  I'ulill.hluv  Ifutua.  iPk  St  Kv-VuanMt.,  Xrv,  York. 

Canvassers  Wanted  for  the  Sew  Boole, 

DEEDS  OF  EARING  BY  BLUE  AND  GRAY. 

The  grt-al  collection  of  Cite  most  thrilling  personal 
adventures  on  both  ildfls  during  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Intensely  lnterebling  aeetuuits  of  exploits  of  scouts 
and  spies,  forlorn  hopes,  heroic  bravery,  Imprison 
meats  and  hair  breadth  escapes,  romantic  Incidents, 
hand  to-hand  struggles,  humorous  aud  tragic  events, 
perilous  Journeys,  bold  dashes,  brilliant  successes  and 
tuacuanHiinus  action#  on  each  side  the  Hue.  Ill  chap 
ters,  I’rolusel)  III  list  ru  l  ed  to  tlu>  life.  No  oilier 
book  at  all  llkelt.  outsells  everythin^, 

;m.  ll.  llrockti(edt,;i  18  i,iutV'i„:st.;Louts. 

I  Oyf  .80  BWM|ejA,«8.T  dRTB  selling  our 

I  'IGNOBLE  DEEDS 

H.  L.  W  ARREN  A  CO.  1117  Oh^tuntMt.Thih^eTpIi? 


PERSONALS. 

Cardinal  Newman  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year. 

The  father  of  Gladstone  predicted  that  the 
latter  would  become  Prime  Minister,  ruin  his 
country,  and  die  a  lunatic. 

Mark  Twain  has  had  enough  of  lecturing, 
although  his  little  experiment  in  this  business 
was  worth  $35,000.  Now  he  is  coming  forward 
as  a  publisher  and  a  play-wrigbt. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  will  grant  his  Sus¬ 
sex  tenantry  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  rent 
for  the  next  three  years.  His  Sussex  estates 
comprise  some  18,000  acres,  with  a  total  rent 
roll  (at  present)  of  $100,000. 

A  CIRCULAR  has  been  sent  out  by  Messrs, 
Knevals  &  Ransom,  of  this  city,  Ex-President 
Arthur's  old  partners,  stating  that  *'on  tho  15th 
inst.,  Mr.  Chester  A.  Arthur  will  resume  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  connect  himself  with 
our  iirm  as  counsel." 

Miss  Clevex.and's  first  appearance  as  the 
hostess  of  the  White  House  made  a  very 
pleasant  impression.  She  has  a  strong,  thought¬ 
ful  face,  a  Binall  and  slender  figure,  and 
crisp,  short  hair.  Her  manner  is  simple,  un¬ 
affected  and  cordial. 


BENCH'S 

RIDING  OU  WALKIN'! 
CORN  AND  FALLOW 


« CULTIVATOR. 


With  double  ru„ 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  in  one 
II  a  i--  Bin  c.  Ki-ivi  \  t'»  I 
medal  and  h  I  g  he  .  t 
in,  ur,1.  of  merit  ut 
the  Great  Souther,* 
ex  ixi.it  Inn.  Li„il«- 
vllto,  Ky„  anil  a 
number  of  State 
Fair.  In  ISIS. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

Thousands  in  uao  givlvig  entire  sat  inaction.  The  de 
mn ml  already  this  *•**,» a  is  three  rimes  as  large  n 
Ins  tv  ear.  Ih'linMo  <\ge«ii*t  wtntoi!  in  all  tmoccupto 
territory.  8eud  for  oauUoguvt  mailed  free. 

Address  J/JJCF  &  DJiOMiiOLI), 

Name  this  paper.  York,  f 

ACME  creamery 

AND  •BUTTER  COOLER 

commits  of  Refrigerator.  Water  TitnM.lidrHnir.ed 


ME.  KY  AHUFACTURiNC  CO, 


Send  for  IUhh 
t rated  Price  List  to 

ACME  MANF'G  CO., 


'll  iana,i.»iMTauu-cu 

Itvu  Butter  Otxiler  or 
Safe,  and  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated  Setter.  Ire  i.<  not 
»r retmiry;  water  passes 
through  the  tank  and  »c- 
compUaUiw  dc-strod  re¬ 
sults,  4  'rrii.iu  is  l nkcu 
from  tlie  top,  leaving 
all  sediment  in  tne  milk. 
I tr~  4.’!in  be  used  for 
keeping  Fresli  Meats. 
Vegetables,  A'f.,  in 
place  of  Ice  Refrigerator. 

KALAMAZOO,  MUR 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

1 04  th*  Largstt  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED 
No  Kods.l’hllled  Bearings 


Tnlon  Threuher  Separator  and.  Cleaner, 
rreinium  K arm  Grist  Mill.  Feed  Cutters, 
,te.  t#- Write  for  Deecrii-tive  Catalogue  FREE. 
LV.  T..  BOYER  1  BRO-i  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


Upon  receipt  of  A  ^  x  _  we  will  mall 

to  any  address  I  Vi  CllIS  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  one  pair  of  flAIOOnVlO 
elegant,  well  finished  \|  I\\|IUV 

nickel- plated .  steel  O  VlOvUllO 
No  postage  stamps  received.  Address 

NATIONAL  TRADING  CO.. 

401  Sixth  Avenue  New  York  City. 


J  f  \  _  x-  we  will  mall 

I  U  LcnlS  In  the  Unit- 

ri  SCISSORS. 


COM  Pl.ETE  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 
O  CY  ET  I  lYI  For  Steep  and  Elat  Hoofs. 

■  «  vJ  rill  V*l  i  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

•257  North  ltith  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  arc  in  variable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
isitha  view  to  obtain  my  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Cunts  iky  Advertisements,  per  agate  line ...  .30  cents. 
Oue  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 

from  datcuf  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  .4  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . . . .  ..23  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . .25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi- per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rurai.  New  York'  r  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . .  *2.00 

“  “  Six  months... . ,1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #S.04  (12s.  6d.l 

France...,. . . . . .  8.04  (165*  fr.) 

French  Colonies. .  . .  4.03  (2St$  f  r.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
aDpllcatlon.  , 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second-ola»*  mall  matter. 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIHIiD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

Wirmins  EIGHT  GRA-MD  Prizes ! 

FOUR  GRAND  PRIZES  CONFIRMED  IN  1884. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVFSTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1884,  48,315  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 

W^rTHE  BEST^».Al 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  IV:-  ,HER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  3nd  it  ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  ruboing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  show  proof  that  Agents 

are  making  from  FT 5  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $'200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  WaBher.  Retail  price  only 
S5.  Sample  to  th.  se  desiring  an  agency  S2.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  ’WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
urers  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  furthei 

particulars.  LovELl  WASHER  Co.,  Erie;  Pa. 
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COMPANV 


Gold  Band  Moss 
Deooraterl  Toilwt 
„  TUB  GRE 


Buckeye  Cultivators 


J^itutorous. 


PteUattfonsf 


FACTS 

Gathered  from  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station  Reports. 


PEE  &  KAY 


GOOD  NEWS 
ia  LADIES. 


THE-  -i 

Great  American 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now'Hjronr  timeto  getnp 
orders for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  Coll'ccn.and  secure  u  beauti¬ 
ful  Geld  Band  otMocs  Hose  China 


Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  Diabetes  and 
other  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys  and  Liver  which  you 
are  being  so  frightened  about.  Hop  Bitters  is  the 
‘■'nlv  thing  that  will  surely  and  permanently  prevent 
ana  cure.  All  other  pretended  eutvsonly  relieve  for 
a  time  and  then  make  you  many  times  worse. 
nsKI.ftHH  FRIGHT. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver.  Kidney  or  Urinary 
Trouble  especially  Bright's  Disease  or  Diabetes,  as 
Hop  Bitters  never  fail*  of  a  cure  where  a  cure  is  pos¬ 
sible.  We  know  this. 


Walking  Cul'lvator,  with  the  best  DOUBLE 
ACTING  SIM  UAL  SPRING  In  the  market. 

Junior  Combined  Riding  and  Walking 

CULTIVATORS, 

Senior  Kidinu;  Cultivators. 

TONGUE  LESS  C!  U  LT I V  A  TO  US. 
Buckeye  Grain  Brills. 

Buckeye  Grass  Feed  Fertilizer  Drills. 
Buckeye  Seeders. 

Eleven  Foot  Sowers. 

Buckeye  One-Horse  Drills. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Bills  and  Flow  Sulkies. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES. 

Philadelphia,  ft*.— 216  North  Broad  Street. 
si.  Louis,  Mo.— 811  North  Main  Street. 

San  tPfituUco. — 83  Market  Street. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— tail!  W.  Tenth  Street. 

SI.  Paul.— mast,  Bufoud  &  Buuwell  Co. 


i'ft.AWji  FOR.  THE  re.  U  A.  L  WIW-yOHKtR. 


THE  ROLLER  SKATING  CRAZE. 

An  American  Farmyard  Scene  of  the  Future 


Not  long  since  ex-Judge  Black,  in  examining 
a  witness  who  had  been  in  the  army,  said 
“Come,  soldier,  tell  us  what  you  know  of  this 
matter.”  “I  am  no  soldier,  I  am  an  officer,” 
haughtily  responded  the  witness.  'Whereupon 
the  old  lawyer  calmly  said,  “Well,  then,  officer, 
who  is  no  soldier,  tell  us  what  you  know.” 
The  vain  fellow  was  crushed. 

This:  Burlington  Hawkeye  says:  “The  girl 
with  soft  gray  eyes  and  rippling  brown  hair, 
who  walked  all  over  your  poor,  fluttering 
heart  at  the  charity  ball,  has  just  finished  a 
crazy  quilt  containing  1,064  piece*  of  neckties 
and  hat  linings,  put  together  with  21,390 
stitches.  And  her  poor  old  father  fastens  on 
his  suspenders  with  a  long  nail,  a  piece  of 
twine,  a  sharp  stick,  and  one  regularly  or¬ 
dained  button.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  young  Featberly,  who 
calls  on  you  so  often,  is  rather  a  fast  young 
man,”  said  a  father  to  his  daughter.  ‘  Oh,  no, 
he  isn’t,  father,”  replied  the  little  brother  who 
was  present.  "What  do  you  know  about  Mr. 
Featberly?"  demanded  the  old  man.  “I  only 
know,"  he  replied,  “that  I  heard  him  ask  sis¬ 
ter  for  a  kiss  last  night,  and  she  told  him  he 
could  have  one  if  he  would  be  quick  about  it. 
But  it  was  the  slowest  ki*s  1  ever  saw." 


THIH  EARLIEST  LABG-E  SWEET  I 

.  CATALOGUE  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cent*  In  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

RKUABLK  SEEDS.  PRICE& KNICKERBOCKER 


Valuation  of  tlie  Stockbridsje  IVTannres: 


Connecticut,  Seven  Years,  34  Samples,  Average . ._ . $4 1 .62 

Massachusetts,  Eight  Years,  1 9  Samples,  Average .  43’03 


SOUTH  COVENTRY,  COVEN  , 


-oENGINESoo 
4™*jjTUI,ttu'M,!  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


SECOND 
k  PKKBinS 


S?'  YIB  OHtLLKDand  t  baflAflSAr) 


(.ruin  Thresher-,  unequalled  in  capacity  for 
separating  and  clean  log. 

Combined  Grnlu  mid  Clover  Tlirclicr,. 
fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  oil  grain  unu 
a  genuine  Clover  iluller  In  nddl  ion. 

T<*o  Speed  Trsiclitin  nnd  Plain  Engine*. 

n  to  lu  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  ileBlralde 
tor  blghtn.  s*  Economy,  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler 
li..s  horizontal  tubes  and  is  therefore  free  from  the 
onjeutlunuble  features  of  vertical  boilers. 

It  nine  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain 
All  sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

The  WestinghouseCo., 

Schenectady  N.  V. 


PENGUIN  ISLAND  GUANO. 

A  pure  natural  guano,  containing  over  15 per  cent, 
of  bone  phosphate  of  lime  and  1,25  per  cent,  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  fertilizer  for  all  farm  crops.  Price,  *25  per 
ton,  delivered  on  board  railroad  or  steamboat  in 
New  York;  also  at  lowest  market  prices.  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  German  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  all  fer¬ 
tilizing  chemicals.  Send  for  circular  to 
CHAS.  SPEAK,  Jr.,  Went  8t„  New  York. 


53  Samples  Average  $42.33. 


ON 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  MARTIN  PARKER.  Testimony  of 

Practical  Farmers. 


x  /|V  /JV  /jx  /|\  /(%  /|V  ^  /|S  ✓fv  /JS  'i'  'AV 


vf/  v/  '  ' 


Mr  Vtr  \t/  xfr  Or  xf/  0/  0/  vfr  n?/  O/  xt/  Or  Or  Or  Or  Or  0/  xf/  Or  Or  Or  xl/  Or 


The  above  valuations  are  taken  from  the  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  reports,  and 
include  every  valuation  from  the  time  these  manures  were  first  put  on  the  market,  to  the  latest 
issue,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  fifty  three  samples,  or  an  average  of  nearly  seven 
samples  per  year,  which  is  probably  a  larger  number  than  any  other  Fertilizer  concern  doing 
business  in  New  England,  has  had  inspected  during  the  same  period.  The  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Company  averages  to  have  from  12  to  15  samples  inspected  by  New  England  ici specters, 
each  year,  while  most  other  concerns  do  not  average  more  than  half  this  number.  These 
samples  which  go  on  record  have  always  been  drawn  by  the  inspectors  themselves  from  bags  as 
found  in  customers’  hands,  or  sent  to  them  by  the  farmers.  We  are  manufacturing  many  kinds 
of  Fertilizer,  and  handling  a  great  variety  of  Fertilizing  material  and  chemicals,  and  are 
therefore  under  *‘a  constant  fire  of  inspection^  And  while  occasionally  we  may  have  a 
low  valuation,  yet  our  general  average  will  compare  more  than  favorable  with  any  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  country.  Don’t  be  misled  by  comparisons  of  manufacturers  who  take  high  valua¬ 
tions  of  their  oum  and  compare  them  with  low  valuations  of  their  competitors. 

THE  VJERDICT  OF  THE  FARMERS: 

IN  1873,  OUR  SALES  WERE .  125  TONS. 

IN  1876 . 1, 033  TONS. 


IN  1884, 


31,971  TONS 


An  increase  in  twelve  years,  which  shows  that  tee  must  have  done  well  by  the  farmer ,  and 
made  rich  and  reliable  Fertilizers,  which  they  have  liked,  aud  which  have  not,  only  stood  the 
test  of  the  inspectors,  but  that  of  the  farmers  in  the  field,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  criterion 
of  value.  We  propose  to  keep  up  the  staudard;  and,  having  two  factories,  a  large  capital, 
aud  a  well  earned  reputation  at  stake,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


STEELED 

METAL 


GUARANTEED  to  be  mode  of  first-clans  material,  nicely  fin¬ 
ished,  and  warranted  to  Rive  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


Two  years  ago  this  Spring  we  tried  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer  for  the  first  time  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood, nearly  all  purchasing  oue  or  more  bags.  1  tried  it  faithfully,  just  as  the  directions 
said,  also  planted  alternate  rows  with  stable  manure  aud  two  rows  witn  no  fertilizer,  atid  care 
fully  noted  the  result.  The  year  1883  was  a  remarkable  one  for  potatoes,  but  let  us  see  the 
result  of  our  test.  We  did  uot  weigh  the  crop,  but  judged  from  the  looks,  which  was  enough 
to  convince  all  who  saw  them  dug.  The  rows  with  no  fertilizer  were  certainly  one-third  less 
than  where  stable  manure  or  Mapes  was  used,  at>d  where  the  Mapes  was  used  the  yield  was 
large  and  smooth  tubers,  while  those  growu  with  stable  manure  were  scabby.  We  said  that 
Fall  that  we  would  use  no  more  stable  manure  for  potatoes,  but  last  Spring  money  was  scarce, 
and  we  tried  stahle  manure  without  any  Mapes,  and  we  are  very  confident  from  what  we  saw 
of  our  neighbors’ crops  who  used  the  Mopes  that  it  would  have  paid  us  large  Interest  to  have 
borrowed  money  to  pay  for  fertilizer.  P.  H.  Peterson,  President  of  our  Partners’  Club,  sav* 
that  be  shall  not  use  any  more  stable  manure  for  potatoes.  Carlos  Ttlden,  Vice  President.,  said 
last  Fall  that  he  made  a  great  mistake  in  using  stable  manure  for  potatoes  when  he  uec-ded  it 
for  corn;  said  it  cost  him  $15.  besides  a  great  deal  of  labor,  to  haul  it  half  a  mile;  that  he  was 
confident  from  what  he  saw  of  his  neighbor  Wilson's  crop  that  he  should  have  had  double  the 
saleable  potatoes  if  he  had  used  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer.  Mr.  Judd  told  the  farmers  of  the 
Club  that  he  should  use  Mapes  for  potatoes  as  long  as  he  could  get  ns  good  results  a-  heretofore. 
Another  of  our  neighbors  used  Mapes  on  potatoes  with  goud  results,  and  then  sowed  rye  in  tno 
Fall  with  no  fertilizer,  and  the  rye  was  one-third  better  thau  the  acre  right  by  the  side  win  re 
no  fertilizer  was  used.  Mr  J.  D.  Wilson  has  tried  Mapes  Grass  Top-Dressing  for  mowing  with 
the  best  of  success. 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  may  be  used  also  on  VEGETABLES  and  FRUITS  aud  FRUIT 
TREES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

A  Single  Bag  sold  at  ton  rates.  Price  $4S  00  per  ton;  $4.80  per  bag  (200  pouuds),  delivered 
to  cars  or  boat  ut  New  York  or  Newark,  N,  J. 

Freight^.— By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines, 
we  can  otteu  ship  at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  lu  car  load  lots.  Send  postal  for  pam¬ 
phlet  on  manures  for  all  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN 

|  41  ■  ■  Gjia  "““TIG ! Y ^ 

- - - HENDERSOt  AWN  ENRI; 

For  Old  and  New  Lawns. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  using  In  onr  ow  n  mounds  a  fertiliser  wlileh  we  have  found  to  be 
never  failing  in  Inducing  a  rapid  and  rich  green  growth  in  the  lawn.  To  meet  the  wants  of  hundreds 
of  natrous  who  desire  a  clean,  portable  aud  convenient  lawn  dressing,  WO  now  Oder  them  the 
mixture  designated  us  “HENDERSON'S  LAWN  ENRlCHER."  ISv  express  or  freight,  a  10  lb. 
package  for  60  ets  ;  20  lb.  package  for  $1,00 ;  rat  ih.  package  fur  12.00 ;  100  lb.  package  for  $4.00. 

Asa  guide  lu  ordering,  wo  WOUld  Stale  that,  a  10-lh  package  Is  sntllclent,  1,1  go  over  nil  area  of 
300  square  feet.  New  Catalogue  of  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  (in  stamps.) 

Peter  Henderson  ft  Co.  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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*2.0U  PER  YEAR. 


SEEDLING  CURRANTS. — THE  BEST 
VARIETIES  OF  CURRANTS  RED, 
WHITE  AND  BLACK. 


trawberries, rasp  berries— black 
and  red — have  gone  and  the  early 
large  f raits  have  not  yet  come. 
Duriog  this  interval  we  have  the 
cun-ants,  white,  red  and  black, 
though  they  lap  over  far  into 
the  later  season  of  early  apples 
and  pears.  We  do  not  like  to 
see  a  farmer’s  garden  without  small  fruits  of 
all  kindsl  But  while  on  the  score  of  economy, 
some  excuse  may  be  made  for  an  absence  of 
those  which  require  considerable  care,  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  an  absence  of  cur- 
raut  bushes  which  are  so  readily  raised  from 
cuttiugs;  while  the  plants  demand  very  little 
cultural  care.  The  only  formidable  enemy  to 
the  currant  bush  is  the  green  worm,  and  this 
is  very  easily  held  in  check  by  the  use  of 
hellebore.  Currants  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds.  The  illustration  is  a  true  portrait  of 
the- first  seedling  currant  which  has  borne 
fruit  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  bunch  be¬ 
neath  at  Fig.  t48  is  life-size,  while  the  stem, 
leaves,  and  racemes  are  reduced  about  one 
third. 

Currant  seedliugs  vary  remarkably  as  to 
the  age  when  they  tirst  bear  fruit,  some  bear¬ 
ing  iu  three  years,  others  in  four,  five,  six  aud 
even  later.  The  specimen  illustrated  bore  the 
third  year  from  seed.  Seed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  currants  when  they  begin  to  ripen, 
and  if  sown  at  once  in  drills  of  mellow  soil  a 
quarter -of-an-inch  deep  and  kept  moist,  they 
will  soon  germinate  and  make  a  growth  which, 
with  the  protection  of  straw  or  other  mate¬ 
rial,  will  whiter  iu  safety.  They  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  the  next  year,  or  the  most  thrifty  aud 
promising  left  to  fruit,  while  the  weaker 
plants  may  be  removed  to  other  places,  or 
destroyed. 

The  list  of  currants  is  a  long  one,  but  unless 
a  collection  is  wanted  for  experiment,  the 
following  varieties  need  alone  be  considered: 
Among  blacks,  Lee’s  Prolific  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  Black  Naples.  It  Is  earlier; 
the  racemes  are  longer,  aud  the  berries  fully 
as  large.  The  Black  Champion  is  of  later  in¬ 
troduction  than  Lee’s  Prolific,  aud  the  berries, 
as  well  as  the  bunches  are  said  to  be  larger. 
We  imported  this  two  years  ago  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  owing  to  an  injury  which  the  plant 
received  the  first  year,  it  has  not  yet  fruited. 
There  is  no  fruit  which  makes  better  jellies 
than  the  black  currants,  aud  there  is,  for  this 


reason,  a  growing  demand  for  them,  aud  im¬ 
proved  varieties  will  find  a  ready  sale.  The 
Black  Naples  and  Black  Champion  are  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  for  Canada  and  our  Northern 
States.  The  black  currants  are  never  that 
we  know  of,  attacked  by  the  currant,  worm. 
Of  red  currants,  the  Cherry  is  the  largest, 
though  the  bunches  are  short  and  the  quality 
inferior.  Fay’s  Prolific,  which  was  first  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  R  N.Y.,  is  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  uud  wherever  it  has  been  fruited  is 
accepted  as  the  best  red  currant,  all  things 
considered.  Versaillaise  so  closely  resembles 
the  Cherry  that  either  serves  for  both.  The 
Red  Dutch  is  in  quality  the  best  red  currant, 
and  under  good  care  will  surprise  those  who 
have  seen  the  fruit  only  as  it  grows  iu  hedges 
or  half-smothered  with  grass  and  weeds. 
Among  whites,  thoWbiteGrape  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best.  The  berries  are  large,  and  iu 
quality  mild  and  excellent.  The  White  Dutch 
is  also  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  fruit  is 
small  or  at  best  uudiurn  in  size.  Among 
light  red  sorts,  Prince  Albert  bears  a  large 
berry  aud  a  long  bunch.  It  is  very  prolific 
and  ripens  late. 


THE  BLACK  RASPBERRY. 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 


Of  the  popular  black  cap  little  was  known 
30  years  ago  as  a  cultivated  fruit.  It  was 
popular  with  the  school-children  and  the  house¬ 
wife,  as  found  growing  in  the  fence  corners 
and  stump  lots;  but  the  idea  of  cultivating  it 
in  fields  had,  at  that  time,  occurred  to  few.  if 
auy.  This  type  of  the  raspberry  was  known 
as  the  American  Black.  Mr.  H.  H.  Doolittle, 
of  Oak’s  Corners,  N.  Y.,  may  be  called  the 
“father”  of  the  improved  black  raspberry,  he 
having  discovered  the  first  improvement, 
uaming  it  the  “Doolittle,”  otherwise  known 


and  possessing  but  little  of  this  world’s  goods. 
He  received  scarcely  any  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  variety.  Immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  the  “Doolittle,”  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  wonderful  productiveness, 
hardiness,  and  adaptability  of  the  raspberry 
to  cultivation.  Even  the  wild  varieties  were 
found  greatly  improved  by  plauting  in  a  gar¬ 
den  or  field,  where  they  could  be  cared  for. 
Ere  long  we  heard  of  plantations  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  which  large  planting  astonished 
all  beholders.  A  few  audacious  men  were 
encouraged  to  plant  even  an  acre  of  valuable 
soil  to  this  fruit;  but  they  were  hardly  con¬ 
sidered  of  sound  mind,  being  advised  by  their 


RURAL  SEEDLING  CURRANT.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  148. 


as  the  “American  Improved,”  Doolittle  Im¬ 
proved,  “Joslin  Black  cap,” “Joslln  Improved,” 
etc.  Mauy  people  still  think  there  are  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Doolittle.  This  variety  created 
a  remarkable  sensation  at  the  time  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  by  Leunder  Joslin,  and  the  present 
popularity  of  the  fruit  Is  largely  owing  to  the 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  old  Doo¬ 
little,  which  is  indeed,  a  remarkable  berry, 
even  at  the  preseut  time. 

1  often  meet  Mr.  Doolittle  at  our  fairs,  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  is  a 
plain,  unpretending  man,  now  quite  aged, 


friends  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  fruit  would 
over  stock  the  market.  But  these  rash  men 
not  coming  to  grief,  but  being  fairly  reward¬ 
ed  for  their  labor,  others  were  encouraged  to 
follow  in  their  foot-steps,  until  now  some  of 
our  smallest  towns  here  have  from  four  to  six 
hundred  acres  devoted  to  black  caps.  The 
market  price  of  the  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
evaporated,  has  greatly  increased  daring  all 
these  years,  much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  supposed  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  over-stocked,  especially  with 
evaporated  berries.  These  were  marketed  by 


tons  and  car-loads;  but  they  have  found  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  most  distant  mining  camps,  and 
traders’  posts,  manufacturing  towns,  and  con¬ 
fectioners’  stores.  They  are  also  used  for 
making  jams,  sauces,  tarts,  raspberry  brandy, 
raspberry  vinegar,  and  numerous  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Lastly  comes  the  demand  from  foreign 
countries  for  evaporated  raspberries,  as  a 
coloring  material.  This  has  caused  a  further 
advance  in  the  production. 

Probably  more  black  raspberries  are  grown 
in  Western  New  York  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  In  many  sections  it 
has  become  the  leading  industry,  proving 
profitable,  not  only  for  the  fruit,  but  for  the 
young  plants,  which  are  very  largely  propa¬ 
gated,  and  are  in  great  demand.  Very  little 
has  been  written  about  the  black-cap,  and  in 
searching  for  information,  I  find  absolutely 
nothing  regarding  the  limit  of  range  in  which 
it  thrives.  It  appears  to  favor  a  cold  climate, 
not  being  cultivated  much  in  the  South,  but 
flourishing  very  far  north.  In  England,  it 
appears  to  be  unknown,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn.  I  have  sent  plants  there  to  our  patrons, 
bat  have  never  learned  how  they  succeeded. 
An  English  boy  in  my  office  says  he  never  saw 
a  black  raspberry  until  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try,  although  he  lived  in  a  fruit-growing 
where  the  red  raspberry  is  grown  in 
abundance. 

Information  regarding  the  culture  of  this 
fruit  is  eagerly  sought.  Though  it  succeeds 
passably  well  under  almost  any  treatment,  it 
can  be  made  to  yield  a  largely  increased  crop 
by  employing  the  best  methods.  It  abhors 
wet  and  poorly  drained  ground,  and  should 
never  be  planted  where  the  water  stands  on 
the  surface.  Elevated  land  should  be  selected 
if  possible,  and  a  sod  which  is  not  too  compact. 
Sandy  loam  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  best,  were 
it  not  too  often  lacking  in  fertility :  the  rasp¬ 
berry  especially  enjoys  rich  soil.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  plant  in  stools  3J.£  feet  apart, 
but  it  is  now  held  that  more  berries  can  be 
grown  by  planting  more  closely  one  way:  say 
two  feet  or  even  less,  leaving  ample  space  for 
cultivation,  even  eight  feet  sometimes,  so  that 
two  horses  may  pass  between  the  rows.  While 
young  plants  are  full  of  vitality,  they  are 
easily  destroyed  by  the  hot  sun  or  dry  wind, 
and  should  not  be  exposed  a  moment  in  plant¬ 
ing.  Exposure  is  frequently  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ures.  People  often  drop  them  in  the  row  iu 
advance  of  the  planters,  where  their  vitality 
is  sapped  before  they  are  covered  in  the 
ground.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  planting 
too  deep.  1  have  known  them  to  lie  buried 
three  to  four  inches  deep  in  compact  soil  for 
several  months,  without  growing  a  particle, 
and  to  die  ultimately.  They  should  be  planted 
in  heavy  soil  not  over  two  inches  deep,  and 
the  earth  be  firmly  compacted  about  them.  In 
sandy  soil,  they  can  be  planted  deeper  without 
so  much  danger  of  smothering.  In  subsequent 
cultivation,  especially  during  the  first  few 
mouths,  care  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  very 
shallo  wly  about  them,  for  if  the  earth  is 
loosened  about  the  roots,  the  wind  will  reach 
them  aud  destroy  them. 

The  best  time  for  planting  black  raspber¬ 
ries  is  after  the  young  germ  has  pushed  above 
the  soil,  resembling  a  tomato  plant.  At  this 
period  roots  have  increased  in  size  aud  vigor, 
and  some  of  the  the  earth  will  cleave  to  them. 
The  germ  is  tough,  and  not  liable  to  break, 
and  they  will  continue  to  grow  with  scarcely 
any  set-back,  not  one  plant  in  hundreds  failing 
if  properly  planted.  The  first  year  but  little, 
if  any,  pruning  is  necessary,  but  the  secoud 
year  the  young  canes  should  be  nipped  when 
one  foot  high,  if  it  is  desired  to  propagate 
young  plauts.  These  canes  can  be  made  to 
branch  out  aud  becomeself-supportiag, requir¬ 
ing  no  stake  or  wires,  and  giving  the  largest 
specimens.  In  propagating  the  blaek-eap,the 
tips  of  the  canes  should  be  buried  two  inches 
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deep  perpendicularly,  as  early  in  July  or  Au¬ 
gust  as  they  are  loBg  enough  to  bend  over  and 
reach  the  earth,  the  soil  having  been  made 
loose  and  fine. 

I  cannot  state  the  reason  for  the  great  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  black  ra  pberry.  To  my  taste 
the  blackberry  is  far  superior,  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  popular  evaporated, and  does  not  bring 
half  the  price.  It  is  evident  that  other  peo¬ 
ple's  tastes  are  not  similar  to  mine  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  black  cap  appears  to  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  greater  variety  of  uses  than  the  black¬ 
berry. 

THE  SHAFFER  RASPBERRY. 

Prof.  Budd  asks  for  information  regarding 
the  Shaffer  Raspberry’,  stating  that  be  has 
seen  berries  similar  in  appearance  in  North¬ 
ern  Russia. 

This  raspberry  was  a  chance  seedling  which 
sprang  up  in  a  garden  13  miles  from  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  among  red  and  black  raspberries. 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  it  was  a 
hybrid,  but  no  one  has  claimed  this  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  has  some  peculiar  characteristics, 
one  of  which  is  to  throw  up  bearing  fruit 
canes  the  first  season  after  plantiug,  which 
bear  large  quantities  of  fruit  iu  October  and 
November;  it  also  occasionally  throws  up 
fruit  stalks  from  bearing  plants  after  the  first 
season  of  fruiting  is  over. 

The  fruit  will  remain  on  the  bushes  a  long 
time  after  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  and  will 
continue  to  improve  in  quality,  until  they 
drop  off  on  the  ground.  Those  who  have  not 
eaten  Shaffers  w  ith  cream,  after  reaching  the 
last  stuges  of  ripening,  have  never  tasted 
Shaffers  in  their  best  state,  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  their  color  has  become  very 
dark,  and  they  are  exceedingly  soft.  There¬ 
fore,  for  market  purposes,  they  are  picked 
while  the  color  is  bright  and  before  they  are 
entirely  iipe.  I  have  not  seen  a  raspberry 
that  will  equal  the  Shaffer  iu  growth  of  cane. 
A  plantation  of  it  on  good  soil  resembles  a 
field  of  second-growth  timber  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  I  can  think  of.  In  its  early  stages  of 
growth  1  have  often  seen  canes  grow  so  high 
that  a  team  and  farm  wagon  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  concealed  behind  the  bushes.  It  thrives 
on  sand  or  clay  equally  well,  aud  it  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  have  rich  soil.  It  bears 
enormous  crops  here  on  thin  land.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  Shaffer  should  prove  as 
hardy  as  it  does  in  the  severe  sections  of  the 
West.  I  never  recommended  it  for  such 
sections.  When  it  was  first  introduced,  my 
friends  in  Northern  Iowa  asked  if  I  could  re¬ 
commends  for  that  locality,  and  I  told  them 
I  could  not.  I  did  not  think  that  il,  would  be 
hardy  enough.  But  to  my  surprise  it  succeeds 
there,  ard  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  Corres¬ 
pondents  have  written  recently  that  it  has 
passed  through  the  Winter  safely  with  the 
thermometer  40  degrees  below  zero. 

This  raspberry  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
canning  houses.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  our 
largest  at  Rochester,  says  be  thinks  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  for  that  purpose.  Cauning 
houses  desire  a  fruit  possessiug  marked  char¬ 
acter.  A  sweet,  mild,  berry  would  be  about 
worthless  for  canning.  One  suitable  for  that 
purpose  should  have  a  pronounced  raspberry 
flavor,  and  possess  great  ucidity.  *  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Wilson  Strawberry  as  a  canning 
fruit  is  largely  owing  to  the  acid  it  contains. 
Nothing  but  a  sour  berry  will  do.  Sweet 
berries  that  are  much  better  for  table  use 
fresb,  are  not  valued  by  cauuiug  houses.  The 
Staffer  Raspberry  has  a  faculty  of  long 
endurauce.  The  parent  plant  remained  in  full 
bearing  for  15  years,  and  I  presume  is  in  good 
condition  yet.  Its  roots  are  far  reaching,  aud 
remarkably  vigorous.  The  defect  of  color  iu 
the  Shaffer  came  very  near  consigning  it  to 
oblivion.  On  account  of  its  purplish  color,  I 
hesitated  long  before  introducing  it.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  its  valuable  characteristics,  that 
it  has  become  popular  in  spite  of  its  uninvit¬ 
ing  color.  It  is  like  a  trusty  friend,  who  may 
have  a  crooked  nose;  we  forget  the  ofl’euding 
feature  when  we  remember  what  a  big  heart 
he  has,  and  how  faithfully  he  stands  by  us. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Charles  a.  green. 


(Xlje  XHra'ijfli'cr. 


THE  GRAPES  OF  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

When  at  the  great  commercial  fair  at 
Nishny  Novgorod,  on  the  upper  Volga,  in  the 
Fall  of  1883,  we  saw  many  tons  of  raisins  and 
dried  grapes  of  quality  equal  to  the  best  grown 
and  put  up  iu  Southern  France  or  Spain. 
These  were  put  up  and  growu  in  Persia  and 
North  Bokhara, and  we  were  told  by  the  intel¬ 
ligent  Persian  Consul  that  varieties  of  equal 
excellence  were  grown  in  Turkestan,  Afghan¬ 
istan,  North  Bokhara,  and  on  the  foothills  of 
the  North  Himalayas.  The  leaves  of  these 
oriental  varieties  are  thick  and  firm,  like 
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those  of  the  Eastern  apples,  pears,  cherries 
and  plums.  HeDce  we  have  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  they  would  prove  more  valuable 
for  crossing  with  our  native  species  than  the 
varieties  of  the  Vinif&ra  we  have  tried  from 
the  soft,  humid  climates  of  South  west  Europe. 

In  the  Southern  States  some  of  these  thick¬ 
leaved  varieties  may  prove  desirable  without 
modification  by  seedling  production  or  cross¬ 
ing;  while  at  the  Noith,  crosses  on  our  hardy 
native  forms  may  give  us  the  perfect  leaf  and 
the  relatively  perfect  fruit  we  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  V alley.  As  tbebe- 
lief  is  general  that  the  raisin,  and  the  best  des- 
sertgrapes  of  the  Old  World  are  all  of  the  Vini- 
fera  family,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  phyllox¬ 
era  will  head  off  the  culture  of  these  thicker- 
leaved  varieties  of  the  East  On  this  point 
we  cannot  be  certain;  but  it  it  proper  to  say 
that  Dr.  Karl  Koch  and  Dr.  E.  Regel  have 
raised  the  question  of  the  separate  aud  distinct 
origiu  of  tbe  grapes  of  West  Asia  The  foli¬ 
age  of  all  of  them  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the 
primitive  forms  known  as  Vitis  Aumrensis, 
and  Vifcis  Davidii,  than  to  any  primitive  or 
cultivated  forms  of  the  West. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  some  of  the 
Turkish  and  Indian  grapes  have  been  tried  in 
West  Europe,  aud  with  us,  and  found  want¬ 
ing.  On  this  point  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  have  imported,  so  far,  from  tbe  coast 
climates,  while  the  present  thought  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  varieties  of  the  arid  ulterior.  With 
bis  well  known  love  for,  aud  sympathy  with 
the  “art  which  does  mend  Nature,”  we  can 
hope  and  trust  that  Col.  Column,  our  new 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  will  aid  in  in¬ 
troducing,  not  only  the  grapes,  but  the  fruits 
generally,  and  tbe  cereals,  grasses,  and  shrubs 
of  the  iittle-kuown  region  of  Western  Asia. 
With  needed  instructions,  our  Consul  at  St. 
.Petersburg  can  aid  in  securing  the  products 
of  Bokhara,  while  the  Persian  Consul,  if  eu- 
couraged  to  do  so,  can  secure  many  valuable 
products  from  Persia,  Turkistan,  and  even 
Afghanistan. 


Ames,  Iowa. 


A  DOZEN  HARDY  SHRUBS. 


I  see  by  tbe  Rural  of  Feb.  28th,  page 
136,  that  a  correspondent  asks  for  the  names 
of  a  dozen  of  the  best  ornamental  flowering 
shrubs,  aud  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
give  him  a  little  information  concerning 
them.  It  is  really  a  difficult  affair  to  select  a 
dozen  ouly,  for  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
sorts,  and  all  of  tuem  present  so  many  claims 
to  our  notice  that  it  appears  to  be  altogether 
unjust  to  neglect  the  many  on  account  of  a 
few.  But  as  there  are  many  who,  like  your 
cor  respondent,  only  desire,  or  have  room  for, 
a  few,  one  cannot  do  le.-s  than  make  the  at. 
tempt  at  a  selection.  First,  I  would  choose 
Weigela  nana  variegata,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  cultivation.  It  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  with  clearly  defined  variegated 
leaves  of  a  bright  golden  yellow.  Tbe  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  pale  rose  color,  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  early  iu  June. 
Weigela  rosea  Desboisii  is  of  erect,  compact 
growth,  and  has  deep  rose-colored  flowers  in 
June.  Splram  Tbunbergii  is  a  beautiful  low- 
growing  shrub  of  rounded  form,  and  has 
delicate  green,  lanceolate  foliage,  and  small 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  early  in 
May  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  cover  tbe 
entire  plant.  Spine  a  Reevesiuna  is  a  very7 
graceful,  slightly  drooping  species,  with 
white  flowers;  while  S.  callosa  alba  is  a  low- 
growiDg  variety,  producing  iu  small,  white 
flowers  iu  large  corymbs  during  Juno  and 
July.  Philadelphus  coronarius  is  rather  a 
long  name  for  a  very  popular  and  well  known, 
strong-growing  shrub  that,  produces  its  large, 
pure  white,  sweet  scented  flowers  about  tbe 
middle  of  June.  Hydrangea  paniculate 
graudiflura  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
further  description  than  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  uot  the  best,  ornamental  shrub 
we  have  iu  cultivation.  Buist’s  Variegated 
Altha'a  is  another  choice  variegated  shrub,  tbe 
leaves  of  which  are  beautifully  marked  with 
creamy  white.  It  stands  the  sun  well,  is  of 
free  growth  and  is  attractive  at  all  times. 
Then  we  must  include  the  Golden  Bell  (For- 
sythia  viridusima),  which  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  earliest  flowering  shrubs,  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Deutzia  erenata  fl  pi.  alba  produces  its  double 
white  flowers  in  racemes  four  or  five  inches  in 
leugtli  late  in  June,  aud  is  a  shrub  of  vigorous 
growth;  while  D.  gracilis  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  shrubs.  It.  is  of  dwarf,  compact 
habit  and  the  pure  white  flowers  are  most 
freely  produced.  The  Persian  Lilac  tSyringa 
Persica)  is  a  shrub  of  medium  size,  having 
small  leaves  and  purple,  fragrant  flowers. 

All  of  the  above  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
can  be  cultivated  by  any  one,  even  by  those 
who  possess  but  little  skill  or  experience,  and 
if  properly  cared  for,  they  will  prove  very 


satisfactory.  They  are  not  rare  or  expensive, 
and  nice  specimens  can  be  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  price  of  any  of  our  leading  nursery¬ 
men.  C.  E  PARNELL. 

Queens,  L.  I. 


MORUS  FAKIVA. 

On  the  fine  specimen  grounds  of  A.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  near  Vienna,  Austria,  I  was  much 
interested  iu  a  peculiar  locking  and  growing 
mulberry  with  the  above  name,  It  is  a  clean, 
upright  grower,  with  medium-sized,  thick, 
regularly  shaped  leaves  The  fruit  was  said 
to  be  large,  and  of  excellent  qualify.  I  failed 
to  learn  its  native  clime,  and  1  have  not  been 
able  to  find  t  lie  name  iu  Keck’s  Dendrogie,  or 
to  hear  of  it  from  any  oilier  source  It  proves 
on  our  grounds  hardier  than  the  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  introduced  from  the  section  north  of 
the  sea  of  Azrff,  by  tbe  Menuonites;  hence  is 
of  interest  to  the  West.  If  any  reader  of  the 
Rural  knows  of  the  origin  of  this  interesting 
species  or  anght  for  or  against  it,  I  hope  it 
will  be  reported.  j.  l.  budd. 
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STOCK  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

I  don't  think  the  public,  outside  of  the 
profession,  as  one  may  say,  has  a  just  idea  at 
whnt  a  pace  the  Normans  are  gaining  on  the 
Clydes,  the  Shires  and  other  lieavv  breeds  of 
horses  in  the  race  for  popular  favor.  This  is 
probably  largely  because  the  Normans  aud  their 
crosses  come  nearer  to  being  general-purpose 
borsis  than  the  others.  For  slow  work  and 
heavy  draft,  the  Clydes  and  the  Shires  are 
as  good  as  can  be,  and  will  get  away  with  any 
load  put  behind  them;  but  wheu  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  move  at  a  smart  pace,  Unir  feet  fail 
them.  And  this  is  a  weakness  which  extends 
to  their  crosses.  Tbe  feet  of  the  Normans  are 
one  among  their  inauy  strong  points,  a  point  so 
strong  that  we  sometimes  soo  grades  of  that 
breed,  the  produce  of  light-limbed  dams, 
with  tbe  round,  deep,  solid,  black  hoofs  of 
their  lull-blood  sire,  but  with  limbs  so  small 
as  to  be  a  deformity.  When  the  Norman’s 
hoofs  are  added  to  bis  bony  aud  muscular  legs, 
we  get  the  capacity  for  hard  and  fast  work 
on  rough  roads,  and  hard  and  slippery  city 
pavements,  and  heucethe  growing  popularity 
of  the  Normans  for  the  town  aud  country 
both, 

And  by  the  way,  if  you  will  allow  me  so 
much  liberty,  I  shall  venture  to  criticse  ad¬ 
versely  the  “group  of  Nofmau  horses"  figured 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Rural  for  January 
31.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  animal  id  front 
are  disproportion  ly  large,  and  tbe  hoofs  are 
represented  altogether  too  small  and  shaflow 
for  the  high-bred  stock  of  tne  Messrs.  Dillon. 


The  question  of  the  causes  of  abortion  in 
milch  cows  does  not  seem  to  be  nearer  to  a 
correct  and  satisfactory  answer  than  it  was 
teu  years  ago— perhaps  fifteen.  If  we  may 
say  the  cause  is  the  arrested  development  of 
the  f ictus  in  consequence  of  insufficient  nu¬ 
trition,  we  seem  to  get  a  reasonable  and 
logical  explanation.  A  cow  iu  calf  and  giving 
milk,  has  three  demands  on  her,  which  she 
has  to  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time.  These 
are, —  she  must  cat,  digest  and  assimi¬ 
late  food  enough  to  sustain  her  life,  the 
growth  of  the  young  within  her,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  her  owner  milk.  But  suppose  the  food  is 
insufficient,  or,  being  abundant,  is  not  of  the 
right  kind  to  meet  all  these  requirements. 
Her  owu  life  hus  the  strongest  claim,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  her  owner  for  milk,  are  inexorable 
and  she  is  compelled  to,  and  does  yield,  at  the 
weakest  point— the  growth  of  the  foetus  is 
arrested,  it  soon  dies  and  a  premature  birth,  or 
abortion  follows.  Though  “a  Short  horse  is 
soon  curried,”  the  veterinariaus  don’t  thiuk 
so. 

The  hog  cholera  howl  is  dying  out,  aud  on 
the  subject  of  contagious  lung  plague  there  is 
a  marked  silence.  I  suppose  we  hear  less  of 
bog  cholera,  because  there  are  less  of  them, 
tbe  bulk  of  the  crop  having  beeu  marketed. 
But  still  there  are  other  reasons.  Previous  to 
the  corn  crop  of  1884,  there  were  two  notori¬ 
ously  poor  corn  crops  in  the  West.  Feediug 
on  this  unsound  corn,  theswine  of  the  couutry 
suffered  iu  health  aud  strength,  aud  were  on 
that  uccouut  less  able  to  withstand  adverse 
weather  and  hygienic  influences.  When  the 
remarkably  sound  crop  of  1884  began  to  be 
fed  them,  cholera  made  its  appearance;  that 

is,  hogs  suffered  from  overeating  aud  a  change 
from  a  poor  to  a  rich  and  nutritious  diet. 
But  they  have  partly  become  accustomed  to 

it,  and  as  soon  us  they  huvo  fully,  hog  cholera 

will  disappear  as  completely  as  some  years 
ago.  _ 

The  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  has 
been  unfortunate  in  respect  to  the  weather, 
Up  to  the  first  of  February  it  had  rained 


nearly  half  the  time  since  the  opening  on  the 
16th  of  December.  Over  eight  inches  fell  in 
December  and  nearly  ten  in  J inuary,  which  is 
about  double  the  usual  average.  It  seems 
snow  storms  aud  cold  weather  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  mean  rain  in  the  lower. 
But  a  rainy  December  or  January  in  New 
Orleans  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
comparatively  dry  February  and  March,  and 
the  reasonable  probabilities  are  tbe  spring¬ 
time  there  will  be  a  lovely  one.  But  having 
been  in  New  Orleans  in  January,  March  and 
May,  I  should  choose  the  latter  month  or 
April,  if  the  Exposition  closses  May  1st.  Iu 
mb-tropical  latitudes,  like  New  Orleans,  more 
is  to  be  feared  from  cold  in  the  Winter  than 
from  beat  iu  the  8ummer. 

Those  who  have  bad  some  expeiitnce  with 
both,  tell  me  quite  as  much  is  to  lie  feared 
from  the  “butting"  of  tbe  polk  d  breeds,  as 
the ‘  booking”  of  the  breeds  with  horns.  To 
be  sure,  more  light  wouuds  are  given  with 
horns,  but  when  the  polls  use  their  heads  as 
battering  rams,  they  crush  the  life  out  of 
every  thing  they  go  for.  The  Galloways  in 
particular  are  noted  for  their  lighting  quali¬ 
ties,  and  stubborn  and  vind icti ve  temper.  The 
bull  calves  when  lassoed, thrown  and  trimmed 
never  yield,  and  when  let  up  ottaek  the  first 
thing  that  opposes  them.  Nevertheless, they  are 
a  wonderfully  attractive  breed  of  cattle,  with 
their  long  shining,  curly,  black  hair,  their 
short  legs,  large  bodies,  sulleu  faces,  bull  dog 
beads  and  eyes  with  fires  in  them  alwavs 
lighted  and  ready  to  burst  into  a  conflagration 
on  the  slightest  provocation. 


A  MARVELOUSLY  PROLIFIC  COW. 

My  brother,  W.  L.  Morley,  who  lives 
mile  south  of  this  place,  had  a  cow  that  gave 
birth,  on  the  5th  of  April,  to  five  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  well  formed  calve*  —  two  males 
aud  three  females.  One  died  at  tbe  time  of 
birth;  the  other  four  together  willi  the  cow, 
are  doing  well.  Tbe  five  weighed  135  pounds, 
or  25  pounds  each.  The  cow  is  eight  years 
old,  of  medium  size,  and  an  excellent  milker. 
Two  years  ago  ste  bad  ft  ur  calves,  but  they 
were  dead  when  i  hey  came, making  nine  calves 
in  a  little  over  two  years.  She  bad  one  calf 
at  two  years  old ;  two  at  the  next  birth ;  one  at 
the  next;  four  at  the  next,  and  five  at  the  last 
birth,  making,  in  all,  13  calves.  The  sire  of 
the  last  “herd”  is  a  full-blood  Jersey.  She  is 
now  on  exhibition  here,  and  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Frank  Martin.  Can  Eastern  stockmen  beat 
this  record  i  w.  f.  mosley. 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co.,  Wis. 
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“BLACKLEG.” 

The  disease  known  to  stockmen  as  “black- 
quarter”  is  eertaiuly  not  tbe  true  anthrax  fever. 
It  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  forms 
of  anthrax,  but  the  Investigations  of  Arloing 
and  Cornuvin  have  shown  that  though  it,  like 
anthrax,  is  duo  to  a  bacillus  or  bacterium,  its 
bacillus  is  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
anthrax.  Moreover,  it  is  at  first  but  a  local 
disease,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  now  learned,  is 
never  so  suddenly  fatal  as  anthrax.  Then  is 
time  for  the  use  of  remedies.  Young  cattle 
are  especially  subject  to  this  disease,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  are  highly  fed  aud  are  thriving. 
I  cannot  see  how  cattle  that,  are  allowed  to 
run  in  the  “stalk  fields,”  and  fill  themselves 
at  will  with  the  coarse  herbage  they  find  there, 
should  be  considered  in  special  danger.  No 
doubt,  care  should  be  exercised  in  changing 
from  green  to  dry  food;  but,  indigestion  con¬ 
sequent  upon  neglect  iu  this  matter,  cau 
scarcely  be  called  tbe  cause  of  this  disease. 
It  is  infectious  and  may  be  easily  transmitted 
by  inoculation  or  through  the  digestive 
organs;  but  thousands  of  cattle  suffer  from 
indigestion,  none  of  which  have  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  * 'black -quarter,”  or  Charbon  symto- 
malique,  as  the  French  call  it. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Stew- 
ax-t,  in  a  late  Rural,  is,  no  doubt,  good,  but 
I  should  prefer  to  call  iu  the  aid  of  a  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  if  possible.  I  should  Isolate  the 
infected  animals  immediately,  and,  if  possible, 
procure  au  attenuated  virus  to  inoculate  those 
liable  to  the  disease.  1  should  be  careful  to 
bury  all  dead  cattle  with  their  skius  ou 
for  anthrax  may  be  communicated  to  men  by 
handling  tbe  skins  or  flesh  of  diseased  animals 
or  their  products;  uud  I  shouldn’t  want  to  risk 
coutaet  with  an  animal  affected  with  sympto¬ 
matic  anthrax  in  an  advanced  stage,  m.  j.>\ 


OUR  SHEEP  RACKS. 


In  tbe  winter-feeding  of  sheep  much  of  the 
profit  depends  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  they  consume  the  food  given.  Only  a 
very  small  waste  of  forage  or  grain  each  day 
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puts  the  balance  upon  the  wrong  side;  to  be 
sure,  the  wasted  food  helps  to  swell  the  man¬ 
ure  heap,  and  is  thus  returned  to  the  soil;  but 
the  same  food,  though  not  making  so  large  a 
bulk,  will  add  very  nearly  as  much  value  to 
the  heap  after  having  been  through  the  di¬ 
gesting  machinery  of  the  sheep,  with  the 
added  virtue  of  being  much  more  finely  di¬ 
vided,  and  therefore  in  a  more  available 
form. 

No  animal,  man  not  excepted,  more  fastidi¬ 
ously  insists  upon  clean  food,  in  a  clean  recep¬ 
tacle,  than  sheep;  this  is  particularly  so  when 
they  are  being  highly  fed.  Meu  will  become 
so  accustomed  to  untidy  surroundings  as  to 
eat  unsavory  food  with  unclean  hands  and 
from  dirty  dishes;  but  not  so  with  the  sheep; 
put  the  most  tempting  graiu  in  a  trough  in 
which  a  dirty  foot  has  been  placed,  or  in 
which  a  sheep  has  trodden,  and  it  is  refused, 
even  to  hunger  and  the  falling  away  in  flesh. 
Hence  we  see  how  important  a  feature  of  the 
sheep-fold  is  the  feeding  rack.  In  our  sheep¬ 
feeding  experience,  we  have  tried  many 
forms  of  racks  for  holding  both  hay  aud 
grain,  aud  have  found  that  the  style  to  lie 
used  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  we 
feed;  a  rack  well  adapted  to  feeding  mature 
sheep  may  bo  worthless  for  lamb-raising. 
After  trying  many  elaborate  aud  expeusive 
racks,  we  have  never  found  one  which,  all 
things  considered,  pleased  us  so  well  for  feed¬ 
ing  vourling  lambs  or  full-grown  sheep  as  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  153.  It  is  cheap  aud  easily 


Fig.  153. 


cleaned,  while  the  sheep  cannot  crowd  each 
other  away  from  the  feed  or  put  their  feet 
into  the  grain  or  hay.  It  can  be  made  of  any 
convenient  length,  and  if  not  more  than  18 
feet  long,  will  not  need  more  than  three  sets 
of  posts  or  legs.  The  figure  shows  the  rack 
cut  iu  two  near  the  middle  posts.  The  posts 
are  two  iuehes  square  and  30  inches  long,  and 
are  held  together  by  two  cross-pieces  each  be¬ 
ing  four  inches  wide,  one  nailed  firmly  at  the 
bottom  and  the  other  at  the  top,  as  shown. 
The  bottom  board  is  eight  inches  wide,  the 
front  notched  to  fit  about  the  posts,  and  come 
eveu  with  their  front  sides.  The  back  edge  is 
beveled,  so  as  to  take  the  slanting  board  under 
its  edge.  The  slauting  board  is  12  inches  wide 
cut  to  fit  the  back  posts  and  passing  under  the 
bottom  board,  which  is  to  be  firmly  nailed  to 
it  as  well  as  to  the  cross-pieces.  The  front 
has  a  board  six  inches  wide  nailed  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  bottom  board  and  also  to  the 
posts.  It  has  also  a  board  four  iuehes  wide 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  posts,  leaviug  a  Teed- 
iug  space  16  Inches  wide,  which  is  divided  by 
strips,  three  inches  wide,  nailed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  two  boards  15  to  18  inches  apart, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheep  to  be  fed.  The 
ba:k  has  two  boards,  each  six  Inches  wide,  or 
one  12  inches,  nailed  to  the  posts  and  also  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  slauting  part  of  the  bottom. 
It  also  has  a  board  four  inches  wide  nailed  at 
the  top  of  the  posts.  The  ends  are  made  as 
shown  in  cut,  except  that  all  the  boards  are 
cut  off  flush  with  the  posts,  and  a  board,  as 
wide  us  the  feeding  trough  is  high,  is  nailed 
on,  forming  the  ends  of  rack  and  trough,  lu 
this  ruck  are  fed  hay,  grain  ami  roots,  and  any 
soiled  food  or  dirt  is  easily  cleaned  out  with  a 
broom  or  wooden  shovel  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

While  this  trough  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
for  large  sheep,  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  for 
ewes  uud  lambs,  as  the  little  fellows  would  be 
continually  in  and  running  over  the  hay  and 
other  food,  fouling  them  so  the  sheep  would 
not  oat.  For  feeding  these  the  rack  shown  iu 
Fig,  154  we  have  found  most  excellent.  It  is 


Fig.  154. 


made  by  placing  two  troughs  side  by  side,  the 
boards  forming  their  outer  sides  being  10 
inchos  wide,  the  iuuer  12  inches,  and  put  to¬ 
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gether  so  that  the  narrow  board  passes  by  and 
is  nailed  to  the  wider  ones.  These  troughs 
are  supported  on  rests  cut  to  fit  from  two- 
inch  planks,  the  narrowest  place  being  sir 
inches  wide. 

The  posts,  or  legs,  are  two  by  four  and  36 
inches  long,  beiDg  boarded  up  on  one  side  to 
form  an  end.  The  rests  are  nailed  to  the  in 
side  of  these  posts;  to  the  inside  of  the  posts 
at  the  top,  on  each  side,  is  nailed  a  hoard  12 
inches  wide.  From  these  boards  to  the 
troughs  are  nailed  upright  strips  inches 
wide  and  the  same  distance  apart,  the  strips 
being  put  on  alternately  on  each  side.  The 
lower  ends  of  these  strips  rest  in  a  crease 
formed  by  the  edges  of  the  troughs  standing 
side  by  side,  aud  are  nailed  to  the  edges  of  the 
troughs.  Under  the  center  is  a  rest,  and  in 
place  of  a  set  of  poets  or  legs,  which  would  be 
in  the  way  of  cleaniug,  a  strip  is  put  across 
the  top  and  a  brace  on  each  side,  the  front 
one  only  being  shown. 

All  leaves  or  fine  portions  falling  from  bay 
as  drawn  through  the  rack,  fall  into  the 
troughs  and  are  eaten.  When  wanted  for 
grain  or  root  feeding  the  troughs  are  quickly 
cleaned  out  with  a  broom  or  small  paddle 
made  on  purpose.  In  this  form  neither  sheep 
nor  lambs  can  get  into  rack  or  troughs  to  soil 
the  food.  From  our  cuts  and  very  plain  des¬ 
criptions  any  one  should  be  able  to  construct 
either  style,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  be 
pleased  with  them. 
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PIG  SEPARATION. 

COL.  F.  D  CURTIS. 

A  little  more  brains  are  needed  on  some 
farms.  When  a  man  leaves  his  breeding  sow 
in  the  pen  with  other  hogs  uutil  she  has  her 
young,  and  he  loses  all  of  the  little  ones,  he 
lacks  intelligence  or  forethought.  When  he 
leaves  her  there  until  a  few  days  before  her 
time  to  farrow,  he  is  just  so  far  stupid  and 
runs  a  proportionate  risk.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  with  a  breeding  sow  is  to  keep  her  by 
herself,  in  a  roomy  pen,  where  she  mav  be 
fed  suitable  food,  and  be  kept  clean.  A  great 
mauy  pigs  are  lost  every  year  on  account  of 
dirty  teats,  which  get  sore,  aud  then  the  old 
one  will  not  let  the  pigs  suck,  aud  then  they 
die.  The  sow  should  be  petted,  scratched  a 
little  and  talked  to,  and  made  friendly  by 
these  simple  and  commonsense  means.  She 
must  be  by  herself  to  admit  of  this  special  at¬ 
tention,  and  these  little  attentions  count;  not 
in  time,  for  it  only  takes  a  minute  or  two  for 
a  lesson,  but  they  count  when  the  young  come, 
and  in  making  the  dams  tame  and  mauage- 
able.  A  gentle  and  tame  mother  will  make 
her  offspring  the  same,  and  such  animals  are 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  wild  and  un¬ 
governable  ones. 

Sows  left  in  the  pen  with  others  are  liable 
to  get  jammed  or  struck  in  the  sides,  and  then 
the  uuborn  pigs  may  be  killed  or  injured  and 
abortion  may  follow,  or  the  young  may  be 
made  weak  and  die  after  being  born.  One 
dead  pig  in  the  womb  will  cause  fever  and  in¬ 
flammation  aad  perhaps  desti*oy  the  whole 
litter,  and  injure  the  sow  very  much.  Some¬ 
times  she  will  die,  and  if  she  recovers  it  may 
take  u  whole  season  to  do  so.  A  blow  or  jam 
may  kill  one  pig  and  cause  all  of  this  trouble. 
A  sow  needs  food  differeut  from  that  fed  to  a 
lot  of  hogs,  or  at  least,  differeut  from  that 
usually  fed  to  them.  She  wants  light  food 
and  a  variety,  and  when  by  herself  she  cau 
get  it  without  any  struggle  or  risk,  provided 
her  owner  has  the  wisdom  to  give  it  to  her. 
There  should  be  some  preparation  for  the 
farrowing.  The  pen  should  be  clean.  A 
new-born  pig  will  soon  get  chilled  or  tired  out 
nllounderig  around  in  a  lot  of  wet  or  filth; 
very  little  boddiug  should  be  in  the  peu,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  fresh  straw,  or  the  pigs  will  get 
tangled  in  it.  By  “very  little”  is  meant  such 
an  amount  as  could  he  put  into  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket.  Pigs  are  fond  of  their  home,  and  are 
always  attempting  to  get  back  to  old  quarters, 
when  changed,  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  new.  A  quiet  and  contented  spirit  is 
desirable  in  a  breeding  sow;  the  opposite 
makes  trouble  when  the  little  ones  come. 
When  this  kind  of  annoyauce  and  worry  can 
be  largely  avoided  by  thought  and  care  lie- 
forehand,  why  not  exercise  these  available 
means  and  have  the  benefit l 
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rennet  (Continued.) 

In  preparing  reuuet  for  cheese-making, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  ends, 
or  knobs,  aud  any  fleshy  portions,  as  these 


parts  are  liable  to  be  tainted.  So  all  bad¬ 
smelling  or  discolored  rennets  should  be  re¬ 
jected.  A  bad  odor  indicates  taint,  which 
may  prove  very  injurious,  aud  a  dark  or  red¬ 
dish  color  indicates  that  the  stomach  was  in¬ 
flamed  or  diseased  wbeu  the  calf  was  killed, 
This  is  very  liable  to  be  the  case  with  butchers’ 
rennets,  the  calves  going  so  loug  without  eat- 
iug  that  the  stomach  gets  inflamed.  The 
stomach  of  a  calf  five  to  eight  days  old  is  con¬ 
sidered  best.  At  that  age  the  stomach  takes 
on  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  while  the  calf 
is  not  old  enough  to  have  eaten  other  food 
than  milk,  which  might  change  the  quality  of 
the  gastric  juice.  It  has  been  the  general 
practice  to  soak  rennets  in  whey,  but  this 
should  never  be  done;  a  weak  brine  made  of 
pure  salt — none  better  than  the  best  American 
— is  best.  Add  one  pound  of  salt  to  20  pounds 
of  pure  water;  if  not  pure,  boil,  skim,  and  let 
it  settle  before  putting  the  rennets  into  it. 
.Soak,  rub.  pound,  and  wring  the  rennets  to 
get  the  strength  out  of  them;  then  to  the 
liquid  add  enough  salt  to  make  a  saturated 
brine.  If  prepared  only  as  fast  as  used,  a  stone 
jar  is  a  proper  vessel  to  keep  the  preparation 
iu.  If  a  wooden  vessel  is  used,  every  time 
rennet  is  taken  ouc  rub  pure  salt  on  the  side, 
exposed  by  the  lowering  of  the  liquid,  before 
they  have  time  to  dry.  This  will  avoid  the 
tainting  of  the  wood  in  hot  weather.  The 
Canadian  method  of  preparing  rennet  is  a 
good  one :  In  the  latter  part  of  Winter  or  early 
Spriug  mauy  cheese-makers  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  barrel  and  pounder  similar  to 
what  is  used  by  the  washer-woman.  The  ren¬ 
nets  are  soaked  in  a  weak  brine,  made  as  just 
indicated,  and  then  pounded  in  the  barrel  and 
run  through  a  clothes  wringer.  Afterwards 
they  are  hung  out  to  freeze.  Then  they  are 
again  soaked,  pounded,  and  wrung.  This 
operation  is  repeated  until  all  the  strength  is 
removed.  As  much  salt  as  the  liquid  will  dis¬ 
solve  is  added  to  it,  when  it  is  carefully  strain¬ 
ed  and  settled,  and  the  pure  liquid  is  put  into 
a  tight  barrel  or  other  tight  vessel,  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  is  put  into  the  cellar  or  other  cool 
place  until  wanted.  This  is  rennet  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  season,  and  is  always 
available.  If  properly  made,  it  may  be  equal 
to  the  extract  found  iu  the  market.  But  if 
one  has  not  the  skill,  or  has  other  remunera¬ 
tive  labor  to  do,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
buy  and  use  renDPt  extract  furnished  by  some 
reliable,  manufacturer,  who  can  make  It  in  a 
wholesale  way  quite  as  cheaply  aud  of  more 
even  strength,  than  can  the  cheese-maker  iu  a 
small  w  ay.  But  of  late  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  about  the  extract  sold  by  dealers. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  dis¬ 
honesty  and  cheating. 
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BEE-KEEPING  AS  A  SPECIALTY. 

As  an  encouragement  to  farmers  and  others 
who  add  bee  keeping  to  their  other  pursuits. 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  a  receut  number  of  the 
Rural,  mentions  the  suoeess  that  his  brother, 
assisted  by  his  sons,  has  had  in  keeping  bees. 
To  me  it  appears  that  the  evidence  given  in 
this  report  is  in  favor  of  bee-keeping  as  a 
specialty,  and  that  the  Professor's  brother  is  a 
specialist.  He  neglects  his  farm  rather  than 
his  bees,  and  makes  mere  money  from  the 
latter.  The  Professor  savs  that  his  brother 
paid  considerable  attettion  to  securing  the 
information  necessary  to  the  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  bees.  Here  is  where  many  fail. 
Modern  bee  keeping,  with  its  movable  comb 
hives,  honey  extractor,  comb  foundation, 
section  honey  boxes,  separators,  reversible 
frames,  artificial  swarming,  wintering  prob 
lems.  etc  ,  etc.,  etc.,  requires  a  large  amount 
of  study  and  practice — more  than  a  man  al¬ 
ready  engaged  iu  some  occupation  capable  of 
absorbing  all  his  thought  and  care,  will 
usually  fiud  it  profitable  to  give. 

Bee-keeping  and  farming  do  not  coalesce, 
for  the  reason  that  the  busiest  time  with  bees 
comes  in  “haying  and  harvesting.”  Of  course, 
a  farmer  may  havesous,  who,  becoming  inter¬ 
ested  in  bees,  learn  how  to  manage  them  and 
make  a  success  of  the  business;  but  it  should 
be  noticed  that  the  success  of  Mr.  Cook  and 
bis  sons  is  exceptional,  and  liable  to  mislead. 
Since  1  engaged  in  bee  keeping,  eight  years 
ago,  28  persons  living  within  two  miles  of  my 
place,  witnessing  my  success,  have  “invested 
in  bees.”  Many  weut  into  the  business  quite 
extensively;  bought  bees,  transferred  them  to 
movable  comb  hives,  Italianized  them,  bought 
au  extractor,  6moker,  honey  knife,  comb- 
foundation,  suctions,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of 
all  these  23  neighbors  who  thus  thought 
to  either  make  money,  or  to  “raise  honey 
enough  for  their  own  use,”  not  one  now 
owns  a  bee.  The  only  one  who  ever  made 
|  any  clear  profit  at  the  business  has  uow 
dropped  both  bee-keeping  and  farming  and 
gone  to  the  city  as  a  book-keeper;  while  the 
majority  of  the  others  expended  enough 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time,  to  have 
bought  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much  honey 
as  they  ever  obtained.  w.  z.  Hutchison. 


gtttpUmettte  and  paftuneni. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL” 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 


manufactured  by 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


S.  R.  NYE’S 


Sg-  ITS  LEADING  .MERITS  AJtE  “t* 


That  it  will  not  sera  toll  your  ground.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  r»ke  clean  nn  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  It  nas  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient,  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


KEMPS  MflNURF  SPREADER 

*  PULVERIZER 

COMBINED, 


L.rlroUarwl  tmveatlow  —  _  _  .. 

If  the  Age  >  **>r  ©ewt-  ©f  laWr. 

As  »  slue  ©f  the  Mw.nr©.  all 

nt  manure,  broadcast  or  In  drLL  in  one- tenth 


IDEAL 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

WIND  MILLS 


Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  I  _ 
revolving  the  pump  rod.  doing  ' 
away  with  all  levers,  pulleys,  ohnins  and 
wires  peculiar  to  all  other  mills.  Has  a  1ILAU 
LOCK  to  prevent  wheel  running  when  out  of  gear. 
Simple,  strong,  and  Durable,  fully  M  ar- 
mined.  **-  LITE  AGENTS  WANTED. 

STOVER  MP8G0.vS£S3S.Tb 


ALL  RIGHT 

^rtvrr^MSelt'-feed  STRAW  A 
HAY  CUTTER 
The  best  In  the  world. 

rile  Itaise  is  Steel,  and  tempered, and 
is  fastened  to  Ictcs  with  three  bolts, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  oil  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 
-ever  to  w},>.  V.  t|w-  km:.-  is  bolted. 
The  higher  the  leert  is  tuised,  the 
"longer  it  will  •  til  I  re  guaranteed.  Send  for 
circulr  which  will  Iv-  mailed  FREE. 
piTWAUk  U  VC1I  INK  CO..  Columbus  O. 


VAPORATINS  FRUIT 

Kail  treatisr  an  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits^ 


and  general  statistics, 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO. 

1  (’Box  P)  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


CONCAVE  &  CURVED 

^seed  pota  to  knife 

Will  Cut  to  one  or  more  eyes  and 
not  tnjut-B  t ho  vital  tissues. 

I  jr  Illustrated  Circular  showing 
I  structure  and  directions  for  cut- 
I  ting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

PRICE  35  CTS.  1'ost  Paid. 
Humphrey  Bros 
WaKEMAN, 
Huron  Co. 

Cut  a  thin  slice  from  Ohio, 

center  of  Potato,  hold 
up  to  light  and  see  feeders 
as  in  small  cut. 


KING  A  CO.,  Oweyot  N.  Y.»  make  the  best 
StO  Single  Harness  In  the  world.  Oak  Leather, 
Hand-make,  no  machine  stitching. |  (Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue. 
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fifty  cents  per  pound.  The  seed  is  long  in 
germinating,  and  should  be  sown  on  well  pul¬ 
verized  soil,  the  richer  the  better,  and  lightly 
harrowed— then  let  it  rain  and  your  grass 
Will  grow.  R.  E  HYDE. 

Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 


grower,  spreading  and  upright.  The  branches 
are  inclined  to  grow  quite  thickly.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  tree  is  now  18  years  old,  and  has  borne 
good  crops  every  even  year  since  1878.  Graf¬ 
ted  trees  show  promise  of  being  early  and 
good  bearers. 

The  young  shoots  are  slender,  short-jointed, 
of  a  reddish-brown;  the  buds  are  not  promi¬ 
nent.  The  fruit  is  borne  singly,  but  so  close 
together  that  two  can  often  be  taken  in  one 
hand.  It  bears  on  alternate  years,  and  is  very 
liable  to  over- bear.  The  fruit  holds  very 
firmly  to  the  limbs,  and  is  never  blown  off 
A  specimen  is  shown  at  Fig.  149  and  a  sectiou 
at  Fig.  150  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  little  one¬ 
sided.  Skiu  greenish  yellow;  but  in  the  sun 
the  greenish  tint  is  replaced  by  a  fine  blush. 
Stem  long,  {%  inch)  slender,  curved  and 
planted  in  a  small,  rather  deep  cavity ;  calyx 


I.  EGYPTIAN  SUGAR  CORN. 


Date 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  MACOMBER  PEARS. 


The  Little  Gem  which  is  also  a  chance 
seedling  is  another  of  Macomber's  seedling 
pears.  Tree  very  hardy,  rather  a  tall  grower, 
spreading  with  age  and  cropping;  young 
shoots  quite  slender.  A  good  aud  very  regu¬ 
lar  bearer;  fruit  often  in  clusters.  We  show 
the  fruit  at  Fig.  151;  also  a  cross-section  in 
Fig.  152  This  pear  is  small,  not  being  larger 
than  the  Seckel.  The  stem  is  quite  long— over 
an  inch— and  slender;  color  a  golden  yellow, 
a  little  russeted  around  the  stem.  Season 
September.  Flesh  whitish,  very  juic-y,  sweet, 
spicy.  Very  good.  Dr.  Hoskins  says  of  this 
pear; 


July  25.  9.5  2.8  1.4  80.20  2.67  5.07 

August  1.  10  2  3  1.3  59.27  3.21  7.69 

August  17.  9.5  2.3  1.2  57.00  3.50  4.34 

Sept.  2.  »  1.5  1.  57.39  2.59  12.80 

SAME  VARIETY  AFTER  EARS  WERE  PLUCKED 
August  18,  9.5  1.8  1.4  60.60  2  98  7.46 

Sept.  1.  7.8  1  8  1.  60.  1  76  12.57 

II.  LINDSAY’S  HORSE-TOOTH. 

It  3.  1.7  66. 45  3.06  8.28 

10.5  2.6  1.5  58.04  2.51  7.85 

10.3  3.7  1.9  58.95  2.23  6.66 

8.9  2.7  2.1  61.18  1  53  12.25 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  WHEAT. 

I  notice  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural  a 
query  as  to  who  knows  auythiug  about  this 
new  wheat,  the  Saskatchewan  Fife?  I  bought 
2>a'  bushels  last  Spring  and  raised  05  bushels, 
machine  measure,  all  nice  No.  1  Hard  Wheat. 
I  have  sold  some  of  it  to  my  neighbors;  but 
intend  to  sow  the  remainder  this  Spriug,  and 
then  I  can  give  it  a  fair  trial  along  with 
other  varieties.  j.  m.  b. 

Murdock.  Minn. 


July  25. 

August  1. 

August  18. 

Sept.  2. 

III.  CHESTER  COUNTY  MAMMOTH. 

July  26.  8.1  2  3  1.2  56  01  2.6-1  7.76  [10  40] 

August  1.  8.7  4.2  1.9  58.89  2.11  5.64  7.75 

August  18.  8.5  2  5  1.  52.41  3.36  5.12  '8.13 

Sept.  2  10  1.7  1.4  53.11  1.44  13,18  [15. 33 

*  Weight  Indicates  the  weight  of  one  stalk  only. 

+  The  per  ccntage  refers  to  the  sugar  In  the  Juice 
only. 

t  The  glucose  represents  the  grape  sugar,  and  the 
sucrose  the  cane  sugar. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J,  chas,  e  little. 


FARM  ^MANURES. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

In  our  investigations  this  Winter  more 
pains  have  been  taken  to  get  exact  facts,  and 
hence  the  results  are  more  valuable  than  those 
giveu  in  my  last. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  the  animals 
have  been  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 


JOHNSON  GRASS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


I  have  been  much  amused  by  reading  the 
different  letters  recently  published  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral,  regarding  Johnson  Grass  (Sorgham  baL 
apense).  I  have  nearly  100  acres  of  this  grass 
growing  on  two  ranches  here,  and  my  views 
are,  that  while  an  excellent  forage  plant  it. 


Little  Gem,  From  Nature. 


Banana  Apple.  From  Nature, 


“It  has  the  important  advantage  over  the 
Seckel  that  each  specimen  is  in  good  eating 
condition  for  four  or  five  days,  instead  of  as 
many  hours.  Its  approach  to  ripeness  is  also 
indicated  by  a  distinct  change  of  color  from 
light  gr^en  to  clear  yellow.  If  one  buys  a 
dozen  Seckels  on  the  street  corner  he  will  find 
most  of  them  immatui  e.  while  of  these  fine  little 
pears  every  one  would  be  delicious.  I  believe 
this  will  become  a  close  rival  of  the  Seckel.” 


small,  closed,  aud  in  a  sraall.corrugated  basin : 
core  large  with  medium  seeds.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  tender,  juicy  and  sweet:  quality 
good.  It  is  a  handsome,  sweet  apple,.  Our 
samples  were  eaten  on  March  1st,  but  the 
apple  is  said  to  keep  well  to  the  middle  of 
April. 


is  too  coarse  for  bay.  This  grass  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  warm  climates,  is  affected  by  frost  as 
easily  as  corn,  and  does  not  commence  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  until  the  weather  is  warm, 
when  it  grows  rapidly.  Cattle  aud  horses 
like  it  when  small;  but,  if  fully  grown,  it  is 
too  woody  for  forage.  I  have  a  field  of  it 
mixed  with  Alfalfa,  aud  I  regard  it  as  a  val¬ 
uable  pasture,  my  only  objection  being  that 
the  Johnson  Grass  does  not  commence  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  Alfalfa.  I 
believe  that,  when  eaten  with  Alfalfa,  it  will 
prevent  bloating  in  cattle — a  thing  quite  com¬ 
mon  here  and  often  fatal,  Johnson  Grass  can¬ 
not  be  drowned  with  water— it  seems  to  grow 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  Last  Spring  an  irriga¬ 
ting  canal  broke  aud  flooded  several  acres, 
and  it  remained  under  water  for  two  weeks; 
afterwards  its  growth  was  amazing.  I  have 
also  tried  growing  it  on  dry  laud  without  ir 


last  Fall  we  were  competed  to  build  a  second 
covered  yard  24x30  feet  aud  13  feet  high. 
From  these  two  covered  yards  we  have  hauled 
199.273  tons  of  manure.  This  was  made 
between  October  1st  and  March  1st,  and  was 
the  product  of  the  following  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  bedding,  which  was  less  liberally  supplied 
than  last  year;  12  spring  calves,  seven  winter 
calves,  one  bull,  34  cows,  12  horses,  one  colt; 
total,  57. 

Allowing  that  the  20  young  animals  would 
equal  10  of  mature  age,  we  have  47  animals  of 
full  size. 

Samples  were  taken  as  previous! y  described 
and  the  result  of  au  analysis,  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  showed  a  less  value  per  ton  than  last 
Winter.  This  was  due.  without  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  very  little  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed 
during  the  time.  The  details  of  the  analysis 
made  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Breed,  a  student  in  agri- 


“JUST  TOWARDS  ALL.” 

In  an  article  on  the  Niagara  Plum  in  the 
Rural  of  February  14th,  1885,  allusions  were 
made  to  Mr.  O  K.Gerrish,  of  Portland, Maine, 
which  ou  investigation  and  testimony  of  an 
incontrovertible  nature,  we  are  convinced 
were  unjust  and  liable  to  do  him  an  injury. 
From  facts  which  have  since  come  to  our 
knowledge,  we  believe  bim  to  be  an  honorable 
businessman  and  nursery  man.  Desiring  to  do 
full  justice  in  all  matters,  we  take  pleasure  in 
making  this  public  statement  to  correct  auy 
impression  that  may  have  been  made  to  his 
prejudice. 


THE  BANANA  APPLE, 


In  Winter  we  quite  relish  a  good,  baked, 
sweet  apple  at  breakfast,  and  no  dish  is  more 
wholesome  for  supper  than  bread,  milk  and 
baked  sweet  apples.  The  number  of  good 
winter  sweet-apples  is  quite  limited.  Since 
the  failure,  in  so  many  sections,  of  theTolman, 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  obtain  in  market  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  sweet  apples  after  New  Year's.  We 


SWEET  vs.  FIELD  CORN 


Dr.  Hoskins  raises  an  important  inquiry 
in  a  late  Rural,  when  he  asks,  “Who  knows 
by  actual  experiment,  with  no  admixture  of 
guessing,  that  sweet  corn  is  really  any  better 
for  these  uses  (foddering  cattle)  than  Hint  or 
dent  corn?” 

It  is  important  because  of  the  cost  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  getting  sweet  corn  for  seed, 
and  the  smaller  amount  of  fodder  afforded  by 
it.  If  the  food  is  not  decidedly  richer  in  fat¬ 
forming  elements,  it  is  folly  to  sow  it  for 
fodder.  1  certainly  am  unable,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  to  answer  the  doctor’s  ques¬ 
tion;  yet  I  am  convinced  that  sweet  corn  is 
not  so  valuable  a  crop  as  common  corn. 

The  extensive  tables  prepared  by  Prof.  Peter 
Collier,  the  late  Chemist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  report  of  that  Department  for 
1881  and  1882,  have  fully  satisfied  my  mind  on 
this  point. 

Amid  many  tables  of  analyses  of  sorghum 
and  sugar  cane  he  has  prepared  a  few  to  show 
the  comparative  amount  of  sugar  in  corn¬ 
stalks,  both  stripped  and  unstrlpped. 

I  select  a  few  extracts  from  his  tables: 


Little  Gem.  Half  Section, 


Banana  Apple.  Half  Section. 


received,  about  the  middle  of  February,  from 
Blackwell  Bros  ,  of  Mercer  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  a  box  of  sweet  apples  marked  “Banana.” 
Of  this  they  wrote  us  that  it  was  an  acciden¬ 
tal  seedling;  from  seedlings  raised  from 
seed  obtained  at  the  cider  mills,  and  planted 
on  mountain  land  too  rocky  to  plow,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  grafted  to  desirable  sorts; 
but  this,  among  others,  was  not  grafted  and 
in  a  few  years  produced  fruit.  It  is  a  good 


culture,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Caldwell, 
areas  follows: 

Water . 75.57  per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  . . .  0,68  “  “ 

Phos.  add .  0.286  “ 

Potash . 07  *•  “ 

VALUE  i’lCIl  TON  AS  COMCUTICD  BY  MU  BREED. 
Nitrogen... 0.68  per  cent,  x  2.000-13.6  n>  <*  15c.-t2.lH 
Ph6s.  Acid. 0.286  “  “  x  “  -  5  721b  ft*  8c.-  .457 

Potash  ....0.7  *•  “  x  “  —14.1b  <£  4X—  .595 


rigation,  and  find  that  drought  will  not  kill 
it  when  well  rooted.  The  objection  of  some 
of  your  correspondents  to  it,  seems  to  be  a  fear 
of  not  being  uble  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  why 
they  should  want  to  get  rid  of  a  permanent 
forage  plant,  they  do  not  say.  I  was  anxious 
to  increase  my  acreage  of  this  grass  this  year, 
bnt  could  not  procure  the  seed  for  less  than 
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The  value  of  199.273  tons  of  .  manure 
produced  by  47  animals  in  five  months  at 
£3.092  per  ton,  is  £(516,15,  or  an  average  of 
$13  11  per  head  I  do  not  know  that  we  will 
ever  receive  $(51(3,15  for  this  manure;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  will  not;  but  I  do 
know  that  the  land  upon  which  manure  of 
like  character  lias  been  spread  has  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  fertility,  while,  in  the  same  time, 
it  has  produced  crops  more  than  double  the 
value  of  those  produced  on  the  same  land 
treated  with  manure  that  had  been  allowed  to 
leach,  burn,  or  lose  nearly  half  its  Rtrength 
through  the  stable  floor.  I  have  visited 
numerous  farms  this  past  year  and  have  seen 
but  one  stable  floor  that  was  anything  like 
water-tight. 

Many  farmers  do  not  have  an  abundance  of 
straw,  and  therefore  our  method  of  absorbing 
liquids  and  preserving  manures  may  not  be 
applicable  in  all  eases.  A  little  ingenuity  and 
a  slight  expense  will,  in  most  cases,  suffice  to 
furnish  facilities  for  preserving  all  the  liquid, 
and  solid  droppings  of  the  animals,  and  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  them  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  absorbents.  Just  how  this  is  done  matters 
little,  if  only  tllO  object  is  accomplished.  If 
these  investigations  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  who  a  e  blind  to  their  own  interest  and 
cause  them  to  stop  the  cracks  in  the  stable 
floors,  through  which  all  Winter  the  urine 
has  found  egress  and  the  north  pole’s  tempera¬ 
ture  ingress,  then  I  shall  be  coutent. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


farm 


DRIVE-WAY  TO  TOP  OF  BARNS. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

In  the  Rural’s  plans  for  barns,  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  an  arrangement  which  I 
have  been  studying  upon  for  the  past  year— a 
plan  which  provides  means  for  driving  into 
the  highest  point  of  the  barn.  Then,  instead 
of  pitching  all  our  grain  and  hay  up,  we  cau 
tumble  them  down.  To  be  sure  we  have  our 
horse  forks,  but  they  are  inconvenient  and 
often,  especially  on  small  forms,  are  but  little 
better  than  the  old  way  with  fork  and  muscle. 
Besides,  in  case  of  grain  and  corn  stacks,  the 
horse-fork  is  useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  with 
'gravity  always  begging  to  help  us,  we  have 
heen  almost  stupid  in  this  matter,  as  our 
fathers  were  said  to  have  been  wheu  they 
weighted  one  end  of  the  meal  bag  with  a  stone 
to  balance  it  over  the  horse. 

Why  not  drive  into  the  highest  part  of  our 
barns,  has  been  a  question  that  has  been  agi¬ 
tating  my  mind  all  Summer  and  for  the  past 
year.  Even  suppose  our  barns  are  on  level 
ground,  the  drive- way  to  get  up  to  the  peak 
of  the  barn  need  be  made  bat  once,  while 
the  hard,  back-aching  pitching  comes  with 
each  round  of  the  seasons. 

Last  week,  in  speaking  to  one  of  Michigan’s 
most  enterprising  and  successful  farmers,  Mr. 
Walkms,  of  Manchester,  Michigan,  I  found 
he  had  practically  solve!  this  question.  His 
barn  is  on  nearly  level  ground,  but  is  a  very 
large  barn.  He  drives  into  it  on  an  earthen 
drive-way,  one  side  of  which  is  walled  with 
stone,  the  other  slanting  off  gradually.  He 
does  not  reach  the  highest  point  till  he  outers 
the  barn,  wheu  his  drive  still  ascends.  When 
the  load  has  reached  the  desired  place,  an  in¬ 
clined  plank  is  placed  under  the  wheels  on  the 
side  opposite  the  mow,  which  so  raises  this 
side  that  the  load  is  tipped  over  into  the  deep 
bay.  Often  no  fork  Is  used  at  all,  aud  some¬ 
times  the  team  is  not  even  stopped.  No  one 
goes  into  the  bay  to  mow  away.  Gravity  can 
attend  to  that  ami  never  gets  tired.  Mr. 
Walkius  has  tha  drive-way  in  the  barn  wide 
enough  to  turn  on.  He  says  that  in  a  smaller 
barn  he  would  have  it  narrower,  aud  use  a 
turn-table.  Surely  here  is  a  hint  that  barn 
builders  may  well  improve  upon.  When 
building  on  a  side-bill,  expense  of  course  can 
be  saved,  as  the  elevated  road-way  outside  the 
barn  may  uot  be  required.  Such  u  road-wav, 
if  of  wood,  will  decay;  if  of  earth,  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Communications  Reckivbd  for  -the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Apuil  is.  issv. 

Oscar  F.  Frost,  potatoes  received.— F.  P.  W.-A.  M. 
P  — U.  N.  Smith,  peas  received. — C.  D.  H.,  thanks.— 
J.  McK.  -J.  B.,  corn  received.— F.  D,  C.— T.  Bacon, 
potatoes  received.— W  K.  H.— M.  S  B.  8  O.  C.— 
F.D.  C  M.  O.-W.S.  F.  -  W.  B.  W.-J.  M.  8.  R.  E. 

h.-w.s.  w. — 8.  s.-w.  n.  h.-a.  f.-e.  n-n.  s. 

D.  E.  }*.  -U.W.  P  -H,  H.  —  W.  H.  R  ,  potatoes  received. 
-P.  R.  M.— RmllE,,  seeds  received.  L,  W.  McE.,  po¬ 
tatoes  received. -T.  H.-J,  A.  Crane,  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived.—  G.  H,  Benners,  potato  received. —The  person 
who  sent  us  Early  Otoe  Potato  will  klDdly  sent  his 
address  and  history  of  the  potato.— George  Nigh, 
potatoes  received. 


rho  'l'li  mat.  —"Brown's  Bronchial  1 
cites”  act  directly  on  the  organs  of  the  vo 
I  hey  have  an  extraordinary  effect  iu  all 
orders  of  the  throat. — A  tie. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  SISTER. 

Miss  Cleveland  on  the  Rostrum— Some 
Thoughts  Suggested  by  ber  Lecture. 

In  June,  1883,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland, 
present  mistress  of  the  White  House,  delivered 
au  address  before  the  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  Female 
College,  which  the  Presbyterian  Evangelist 
pronounced  “great,”— a  deserved  compli¬ 
ment  to  an  excellent  woman.  It  was 
entitled  “Altruistic  Faith,”  and  for  her  illus¬ 
tration  she  took  Chedidja,  first  wife  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,  who  was  rich,  and  much  older  than 
he  was  when  she  married  him.  When  asked 
in  later  years  why  he  did  not  put  ber  away  to 
take  a  younger  wife,  he  replied  that  he  loved 
her  best  because  she  believed  in  bim  when  all 
men  despised  him.  Chedidja's  faith  made 
Mohammed. 

There’s  faith  in  God,  faith  in  self,  and  in 
humanity.  The  first  produces  the  otheis. 
Faith  in  humanity  believes  that  life  is  worth 
living  and  worth  saving.  You  will  have  much 
hunger  and  thirst,  will  crave  affection  when 
the  bloom  of  youth  is  supplanted  by  the  ashen 
hue  of  age;  will  cry  aloud  for  help  in  infirmi¬ 
ties.  must  needs  come,  because  those  on  whom 
women  rely,  though  themselves  powerless  to 
relieve  them  of  their  intolerable  aches,  paius, 
prostrations,  sleepless  nights  of  agony,  and 
days  of  distress — because  of  the  narrowness 
of  their  code  and  the  selfishness  of  their  pur¬ 
pose — restrain  them  from  resorting  to  these 
agencies  which  may  lift  women  to  a  plane  of 
greater  usefulness,  and  to  a  nobler  life. 

Many  a  wornau  lacks  the  faith  of  the  Ched- 
idja.  If  they  have  faith  in  their  own  reserve 
of  Physical  power,  confidence  in  the  personal 
experience  of  others  would  follow :  and  instead 
of  a  race  of  suffering  mortals— slaves  to  the 
prejudices  of  those  whose  only  interest  in  them 
is  bounded  by  their  professional  fees— we 
should  see  nobility  of  station  reinforced  by 
nobility  of  mind  and  robustness  of  life. 

The  power  to  rid  themselves  of  the  aches, 
pains  and  desperate  despair  which  afflict  them 
“is  in  women,  and  ought  to  come  out.  You 
all  have  a  countless  amount  of  testimony.” 
Some  one  will  say  to  you,  “Go  on,  aud  you 
will  conquer.” 

“How  ?”  Do  as  your  sisters  have  done !  Have 
faith  in  their  indisputable  experiences.  We 
want  more  life  and  fuller,  and  need  all  the 
help  we  can  get.  Man  would  fail  were  it  not  for 
the  Chedidjas.  There  is  much  m  good  diges¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  woman  sweet  and  lovable. 
There  is  more  in  thorough  action  of  the  great 
blood  purifying  organs— the  liver  and  kidneys, 
for  if  they  are  deranged  women  cannot  have 
the  physical  comfort  so  craved  and  prayed 
for.  To  secure  this,  the  help  they  Heed— the 
help  that  thousands  have  already  used  and  to 
which  tney  say  they  owe  all  they  possess — is 
Warner’s  safe  cure.  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Treadwell, 
Stamford,  Conn.  (President  of  the  State 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union),  a  well 
known  leader,  says  “it  is  the  only  thing  which 
seemed  to  reach  my  case.”  These  unpreju¬ 
diced  thousands  have  blessed  the  world  be¬ 
cause  they  have  become  Chedidjas,  who  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  their  own  fai»b 
and  to  inspire  their  sisters  with  confidence  in 
the  extraordinary  up  buildiug  energy  of  this 
wonderful  discovery. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  evidently  an  original 
and  fertile  mind,  and  we  are  indebted  to  her 
interesting  lecture,  a  few  thoughts  from 
which  we  have  copied— for  a  text  out  of 
which  the  above  suggestions  have  grown. 


IMPROVED 

IIYDRAULIO  HA>r«. 

Send  for  Circular  ml  Price  List  Address 
A.  GA  WTIl ItOP  A-  SON, 

\\  i  1  in i  IU.-IO ii.  Del. 

Awarded  Medal  nnd  Diploma  at  the  Cen- 
teuulal  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


|mpUmettt.si  aud  Pacftiumj 


ROBINSON  dfc  CO.,  Richmond.  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines,  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CD’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

■  ■  mm  mm  p  r-w  Used  by  best  Cream- 
H  II  I  I  t,  erics  aud  Dairies  BE- 
w  ■  ■  PAUSE  it  la  tlio  Strong- 

I  Jj  c*t,  tho  PuroBt,  the 

vJ  La  I  %  Brightest  aud  the  Best. 
- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid, 
tjrit  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkall.-A! 

It  is  not  oar  old  Color,  bat  a  new  one  so  prepared 
in  refined  oil,  that  it  oannotohango. 


—  MAKES  — 

tyBFW  A  It  E  of  imitations,  and  of  all  other  oil 
oolors,  for  they  get  rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

Seo  that  our  trade  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som,  is  on  tlio  box,  and  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Richards  cm  &  Co.,  Is  on  the  botile  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER,  tttho  dealer  V/  p  |  |  \/LJ 

does  not  keep  it.  write  |  ^  Lg  W  W 

us  to  know  where  and  . 

howto  get  it  without  D  I  I  I  1  ET  U 
axtraexpeuse.  I  I  La  I X 

Sold  by  druggists,  grocers  and  merchants. 

Four  sises,  16o.  860.  60c.  $1.00. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  <£  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


COR  PI.KTE  IFIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 
D  ET  I  IU  Fbr  Nf evrantl  Flat  Roofs. 

sJ  V/  r  I  La  I  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

457. North  14th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HE  E 

PLOW 


SULKY 


nis. in  THESE  F-fCT". 

Lighter  Draft  unth  Driver  Hiding  than  ordi 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  corner  without  hacking. 

The  Plow  is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  indlspen 
satne  to  every  farmer.  W rite,  for  prices. 


ELKHART  IRON  WORKS 


ELKHART,  IND. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Ft  it  Acres  i-rr  day. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  13S5. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspinwall.  Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M'fg  CO. 

Three  Rivers,  llich. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
iron  boilcrs-tested.  Inspect¬ 
ed  and  Insured  payable  to 
the  purchaner.  Guaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

S  Horse  Power,  .  $260,011 
5  ••  300.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  "  5 10.00, 

Write  to  PAIGE  M  P’G  CO., 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


|  K 

.  .  TiJ  ■ 

ACME  MANUF’G  CO. 


out  pnees.  -  a 
Creamery  and 
Chct'-e  Factory  Supplies. 

KALAMAZOO, 

«U.  michican. 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MIL! 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
dflir  The  most,  perfect  MiU  for  grinding 

Ipri  II  smsll  grain,  lor  feed  or  family  meal, 
ilk  III  U  now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
sr  !&<i  J  r-  H  one-third  more  with  same  power 

-A'lJES-TTp  .  -.  Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 

-A _ -5  Horse  Powers,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 

ST'  Cutters,  Scrapers,  &c. 

7HITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  C0„  ST.  LCDIS,  M0. 


WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

—  ^  — . — — - - — _  Every  Premium  for  Long. 

KeeiHna  Blitter.  Lot  B.  I'lass 
j,  was  awarded  to  butter 
cscji  made  by  the  Cooley  Process 
||  r-  III  11  Also  Ki rsi  Premium  for 
■  .M&s&tFTi'tsniirz.  n i :  Sept,  or  Oct  butter.  Class  2, 

Ije~  -'t - ' — »'>,  and  the  Firnt  Premium 

Ilk  1  [  M  e«  for  Print  Butter 

I  Remember  the  COOLEY 

I  5g.j„  ho-  a  Pnt ruled  Process. 

B  ,  Ml  Others  imitate  construc- 

kS  IB-  NfiL  tbm,  but  cannot  use  the  pro- 

S=S*‘  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls  Vennont. 


ECDIX>SE 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

The  sren test  LA  ROR-SA  VING 

tool  ever  invented  for  digging  holes 
In  tnr  ground.  Tbts  machine  works 
on  anew  principle,  and  (sun  ike  any¬ 
thing  in  the  market.  Tt  is  neither  an 
augur  nor  a  plunger,  but  is  driven  in 
the  ground  wlMi  a  driving  rod  which 
works  in  i  pipe  similar  to  a  tele¬ 
scope.  We  cl  1  in  for  this  tool:  1st. 
That^me  titan  can  dig  from  two  to 
three  hundred  holes  two  feet  deep 
inordinarv  ground  In  one  dav.  2d. 
That  it  will  dig  holes  anv  m'ze  or 
^ep'h  required  3d.  That  it  will 
work  9nucessrnUy-  In  very  harder 
tonsil  ground  where  other  diggers 
and  augurs  will  not  work  at  all.  4th. 
You  stand  op  straight  while  u«Ing  it, 
consequently  no  hack  breaking  work 
is  required.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  to 

COLE  A-  FT, E MING. 

Manufact-urers.  SpRiJfovnsLD.Ouio. 


Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BITTER  «ND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  Also  General  Agents  for 

CBNTBIPTJGAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separation  of  cream  rrom  milk. 

N*ew  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Kodaoror  Silage.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES. 


Easiest  riding  Aei  U-le  made. 

Rides  as  easy  w  'h  one  per¬ 
son  as  with  two  The  8pr.ngs 

lengthen  andsliorfen  according  to  the  weight  they 
carry-  E  .uail.  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  hue  dr:  .»••  of  cities  Manufactured  and 
suldby  all  the  lend  'MgCarriage  Bui  biers  and  Dea¬ 
lers.  llenn  Tlmli.n,  l‘»trnl«-«,  St.  Lonis. 

abbott  buggy  co. 


HARROW. 


m.  PENN 


f*  HAY  CARRIER, 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Or-  Farmers  wanting  Hay  lug  T  ools,  send 
for  Illustrated  Brice  List,  it  will  pay  you. 

IIU  Discount  lor  Early  Orders.  ' 
GEO. \V. RING,  Box  nn . .11  nriou.O. 


PROPHETS  SAY 

li  will  hr  mui  mil  ,nnim»r.  Then 
"j ' j  ^  s»v« your  hoy.  Our  olivnlar  describes 
rrMmwm  d>*’  -’Illy  iwntr  llmt  liars'  njturus  to 
sV  huul.  sad  rims  ,‘i tli' - 1  "  :,v  without 
chsuriug  snvthtm;.  HU  hsrgsitt  to 
intro  Hie.- 11.  I*., Ill  for-.-  rhi>  Itov  41-t. 

OKOK  N  1IROS..  it:,  cion,  O. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Eiicini- in  iho  world,  because  ills  the  only  one 
which  tmili-s  lire  mutt  perfect  form  of  wiiul- 
wliocl  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apple  to 
THE  DANA  AVI  XI)  At  ILL,  CO., 

1  FA1RHAVKN,  MASS.,  U.  8.  A- 


The  Besr  Pulverizer  extant  Five  Harrows  in  one. 
with  sled  centre  revolver  ■  olng  conble  work,  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  la'  or  Co's  Odliv,  -JoG  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  l*a.  Send  for  circular 


HAY  CONVEYORS. 

roR  niPVEDTft. 

Straight 


Rntilaac  &  Orttiu  BucWts,  Post,  Floor  Mother  Pulley  . 
—Feeding  farw  running  In  front  of  cattle  npon  ele- 
vateti  double  rail  track 

Cars  running  upon -ante  sty  I  "  i  rack  for  removing 
manure  from  Stables.  Carriers  tor  handling  baled 
hay  or  cotton  and  general  merchandise,  will  elevate 
or  lower  at  any  polut  along  track.  iOn(y  carrier  In 
tho  market  that  will  do  il.— Also  a  Hand  Hoist  & 
Carrier  for  Stores.  Warchi  utA’s.  t  e.  Si  nvl  for  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  A.  CROSS,  Fultonville,  N.  Y 

MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL, 

Sous  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  is  verv  accurate, 
ano  strictly  nr>t  class.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybod>  who  knows  what  a  Gram  and  Fer- 
tl'lzer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  exeel- 


Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHKRRY  A:  CO., 

Daytou,  O. 

FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  JL 
DRIVES  IT. 

c“o  L^kJBln  ti 


CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  ISJ). 
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bushel,  under  the  boom  given  to  it  by  a  great 
deal  of  very  suspicious  free  advertising. 

We  presume  that  the  above  paragraph, 
copied  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  refers  to 
wbatthe  Rural  New-Yorker  has  said  of 
the  Johnson  Grass,  though  we  hope  not.  We 
found  accidentally  that  this  very  valuable 
grass  proved  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  the  Winter  of  1884.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  aud  pleased  thereat,  and,  desiring  to 
know  just  how  well  it  might  be  adapted  to 
the  Northern  States,  procured  seed,  for  which 
we  paid  from  four  to  six  dollars  a  bushel,  and 
placed  it  in  our  Free  Seed  Distribution,  it 
certainly  does  not  follow,  because  it  stands 
one  Winter  that  it  will  stand  all  Winters; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  it  may  be  cut 
twice  during  a  season,  having  in  both  cases 
attained  a  bight  of  six  feet,  and  that  there  is 
a  chance  of  its  proving  hardy,  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  being  tried  with  a  view  of  test  ing 
its  hardiness.  There  is  no  deceit  about  it.  As 
to  “free  advertising,”  the  Rural,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  never  sold  a  grain  of  the  seed  directly 
or  indirectly,  can  scarcely  with  any  fairness 
be  accused  of  any  selfish  motive  which  the 
words  would  imply.  Even  supposing  that  it 
does  not  prove  hardy,  we  are  still  in  doubt 
whether  it  will  uot  prove  a  very  desirable 
fodder  plautin  the  North.  When  the  Rural 
is  trying  to  do  good  by  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  the  bast  seeds  it  can  procure, 
such  hasty  judgments  are  somewhat  unpala¬ 
table. 

We  again  advise  all  of  our  readers  to  sow 
the  seeds  we  have  sent  them.  Not  much  will 
be  lost  in  labor  or  cost  if  the  plants  prove  ten¬ 
der  or  eveD  worthless.  Little  progress  can  be 
hoped  for  if  we  condemn  new  plants  without 
trial. 


the  results  from  the  application  of  various 
fertilizers  and  barn-yard  manure,  which  caus¬ 
ed  the  Director  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  farmers  making  too  much  manure. 
It  also  contains  a  chapter  on  insects  and  reme¬ 
dies;  one  on  weeds,  and  the  necessity  of  clean 
culture;  another  on  the  grasses  for  pasture, 
meadow  and  lawn.  This  report  contains  much 
that  will  repay  careful  reading,  and  it  can  be 
bad  by  applying  to  the  Director,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Higganum  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Higganum,  Connecticut. — A  circular  il¬ 
lustrating  and  describing  the  Corbin  disk 
harrow  as  a  simple  cultivator  and  pulverizer, 
and  as  a  broad-cast  seeder,  cultivator  and 
coverer  combined.  These  tools  are  all  made 
with  steel  disks  and  are  of  various  sizes.  In 
all  sizes  the  disks  of  each  gang  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  other,  and  are  perfectly  flexible 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  surface,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  uneven  or  rough,  and  by  a  lever 
within  the  reach  of  the  driver  they  oau  be  in¬ 
stantly  set  to  cut  at  different  angles  to  adapt 
them  to  bard  or  soft  places  in  the  field.  Tel 
the  firm  you  take  the  Rural,  and  they  will 
send  free  one  of  these  circulars  which  is  worth 
reading. 

The  American  South  Down  Record,  Vol. 
First;  Phil.  M.  Springer,  Editor,  Springfield, 
Ill. — This  volume  contains  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  and  rules  of  entry  in  the  re¬ 
cord;  also  the  “points”  of  the  Standard  of 
Excellence  by  which  South  Downs  are  to  be 
judged.  Besides  the  records  of  nearly  1,000 
sheep,  it  gives  a  concise  history  of  South 
Down  sheep,  by  Hon.  D.  W.  Bmith.  of  Ilinois. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  South  Down 
sheep,  their  breeding  and  management,  by 
Henry  Wood,  of  Thetford,  England.  It  has 
also  very  full  indexes  both  of  sheep  and 
breeders.  It  is  a  carefully  edited  work  of  320 
pages,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  every 
breeder  of  South  Downs. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  laying  out  and 
mauagement  of  a  country  home,  by  W,  C. 
Strong.  This  is  a  book  of  about  200  pages, 
nicely  printed  on  fine  paper.  It  is  mostly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  culture  and  propagation  of  the 
various  fruits,  and  is  not  designed,  as  the 
author  says,  to  supersede  the  rnauy  books 
written  on  this  subject,  but  as  a  sort  of  a  con¬ 
densed,  simple  hand  book  which  be  has  trPd 
to  make  so  plain  that  any  cultivator  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  may  find  it  a  guide.  Mr. 
Strong  isarnun  who  has  bad  much  experience 
and  writes  from  what  he  knows  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  sold  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  Price,  $L 

Crown  Manufacturing  Co.,  Phelps,  New 
York.— An  illustrated  circular  of  the  Crown 
Drill,  which  has  a  new  and  very  complete  de¬ 
vice  for  sowing  all  kinds  of  grains,  fertilizers 
and  grass  seeds,  by  wi  ich  the  distribution  is 
constant,  and  no  sort  of  seed  is  ever  broken  or 
injured.  Also  circular  of  the  Crown  Grass- 
seeder;  also  on  a  new  principle.  There  is  also 
a  circular  of  the  Crown  Hay-carrier  which  by 
means  of  hay  slings,  unloades  the  very  larg¬ 
est  loads  in  about  three  sling  fulls.  All  these 
circulars  will  be  sent  free  to  Rural  readers. 

L.  Waterbury  &  Co.,  New  York.— Jin¬ 
gle’s  Illustrated.  This  is  a  very  cute,  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  tin  tag  twine,  aud 
contains  mauy  amusing  rhymes  that  will 
please  the  little  folks.  L.  Waterbury  &  Co. 
wrill  be  pleased  to  send  it  free  to  every  reader 
of  the  Rural  who  applies  for  it. 

E.  C.  Brinser,  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa. — An  illustrated  circular  of  one  of  the 
oldest,  we  almost  said  the  best,  grain  cradles 
made.  They  have  been  made  at  the  same 
place  for  80  years,  and  rich  would  be  the  mau 
who  had  all  the  grain  they  had  helped  to  har¬ 
vest.  Bend  for  the  circular  aud  see  how  a 
first-class  cradle  is  made. 

Humphrey  Bros.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. —  A 
circular  illustrating  their  method  of  cutting 
seed  potatoes,  and  also  showing  the  knife 
which  they  have  designed  for  assisting  in  cut¬ 
ting  them  into  the  proper  shape.  They  claim 
this  knife  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  in  a 
single  season.  Circular  sent  on  application. 

The  William  Cabblk  Excelsior  Wire 
Manufacturing  Company,  43  Fulton  Bt., 
New  York.— Illustrated  catalogue  and  circu¬ 
lar  of  the  various  styles  of  galvanized  wire 
mesh  fencing  made  aud  sold  by  this  firm;  will 
be  sent  to  our  readers  free  on  application. 


attractive.  I  speak  of  these  things  because 
they  form  the  leading  features  in  this  space. 
The  geological  display  comprises  several  cases. 
There  are  numerous  fossils;  samples  of  iron 
ore,  a  good  collection  of  building  stone  and 
marble,  finely  polished,  a  very  small  display 
of  native  woods,  a  small  salt  exhibit  fr<  m  On¬ 
ondaga  County ,  fine  sped  mens  of  international 
Scotch  granite  from  Jefferson  County,  aud  a 
tall  column  of  granite  and  other  native  stone 
carefully  arranged  in  strata  as  found.  But. 
aside  from  an  indifferent  exhibit  of  cereal 
grains  by  an  Albany  commission  dealer,  no 
visitor  would  suppose  that  the  soil  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  was  producing  any  crops  now  worth 
showing.  There  are  neither  fruit,  vegetable, 
nor  other  faim  crops  included  in  tbe  exhibit. 
But  Major  Truman,  the  Couimissoner  in 
charge,  expatiates  upon  the  merits  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  shown  as  best  he  can. 

The  exhibit  of  North  Carolina  is  exception¬ 
ally  full,  from  the  ores  of  her  mountain  to 
the  fisheries  of  her  waters.  Her  mineral  dis¬ 
play  embraces  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
irou  and  mica  In  tbe  production  of  mica 
North  Carolina  stands  neaily  alone.  Gold 
nuggets  aud  precious  stones,  diamonds,  emer¬ 
alds,  garnet?,  rubies,  and  others,  all  found  in 
the  State,  form  a  most  attractive  collection. 
A  §1000  gold  nugget,  4 %  pounds,  nearly  pure, 
gets  special  notice.  Tobacco,  tbe  cereals,  and 
cotton,  the  native  woods  in  variety,  highly 
polished,  and  a  pyramid  of  medicinal  plauts 
in  jars,  ail  add  to  the  general  display.  Grasses, 
wool,  and  a  large  silk  exhibit  are  all  worthy 
of  careful  examination  The  products  of 
the  resinous  pine,  so  large  an  interest  in  the 
State,  and  all  the  implements  and  processes 
used,  are  well  sbowu.  Tbe  fishery  exhibit  of 
this  State  is  one  of  great  interest,  exceed  mg 
anything  of  the  kind  here  except  that  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  classi¬ 
fication  and  arrangement  are  excellent.  The 
nets  and  all  manner  of  entrapping  devices  are 
well  shown. 

The  Ohio  display  has  many  creditable 
features.  Fine  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 
show  good  form  and  careful  manufacture. 
There  is  an  ample  display  of  coal,  grind-stone 
and  building  blocks  in  great  variety.  A  large 
variety  of  well  grown  potatoes,  carefully 
labeled,  is  a  pleasaut  feature.  Cereal  grains 
and  other  seeds  are  also  neatly  arranged  in 
glass  cabinets.  Tbe  flouring  interest  is  wel- 
shown.  There  are  excellent  wool  fleeces, 
good  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  a  large  variety 
of  tbe  many  valuable  woods  grown  in  tbe 
State.  A  large  apiarian  exhibit  in  all  its 
products  is  meritorious.  Her  space  is  well 
filled  and  many  of  her  leading  resources  are 
carefully  indicated. 

The  products  and  industries  of  Oregon 
are  most  happily  shown,  aud  many  a  visitor 
has  been  grandly  surprised  by  tbe  wonder¬ 
ful  exhibit  of  this  great  Pacific  State, 
especially  in  her  soil  products.  Her  cereal 
display  shows  high  rank.  Wheat,  without 
irrigation,  yields  60  bushels  per  acre.  The 
straw  is  0 %  feet  high,  heads  six  inches  long. 
Oats  grow  over  7  feet,  straw  1 %  inch 
around  at  base,  heads  lb  inches  long,  yield 
126  bushels  an  acre.  Sixty-three  grasses 
are  shown.  Timothy,  seven  feet;  Kentucky 
Blue,  5—4;  Red  Top,  6 — 2.  Oregon  takes 

second  place  to  no  other  region  on  tbe  Pacific 
slope  for  fruit  of  auy  kind;  aud  her  present 
winnings  in  Horticultural  Kail,  beur  out  that 
claim.  The  vegetables  shown  are  of  immense 
proportions,  a  rutabaga  weighs  58  pounds;  a 
turnip  a  bead  of  cabbage  41;  a  potato 

onions  measure  16>^'  inches;  radishes 
13>£  long,  10  inches  around ;  carrots,  32  long, 
17  around,  aud  so  on.  There  are  excellent  wool 
fleeces,  and  manufactured  woolens.  The 
great  salmon  industry  is  well  displayed  in 
cans  and  alive  in  tanks.  The  mineral  col¬ 
lection  includes  mauy  fine  specimens  of  all 
leading  ores;  and  the  entire  State  exhibit  is 
one  of  special  merit.  H.  h. 
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Missouri  has  an  attractive  exhibit  here, 
especially  in  tbe  Department  of  Ethnology. 
There  are  cases  of  relics  from  the  old  Indian 
mounds,  and  sbelh,  stone  implements,  pottery, 
bead- work,  flint  implements  and  a  large  vari 
ety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  Stone  Age.  A 
corn-stalk  pavilion  covering  a  pyramid  of 
grains,  seeds  aud  vegetables,  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  variety  of  apples,  is  a  central  fea¬ 
ture.  A  granite  iron- ware  display,  and  a  large 
sewer-pipe  exhibit  merit  notice.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  native  woods,  also  State  mar¬ 
bles  and  minerals. 

The  Woman’s  Annex  contains  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  variety  of  articles  illustra¬ 
ting  woman’s  industries,  not  her  elegant  pas¬ 
times,  but  the  work  she  livas  by. 

The  Territory  of  Montana,  which  will  soon 
be  knocking  at  our  Congressional  doors  for 
admission  as  a  State,  is  here  with  many 
plausible  reasons  for  such  an  appeal.  Cereals, 
grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  well  sbowu. 
In  tbe  foreground  massive  blocks  of  copper, 
silver  and  gold  ore  rest  upon  decorated 
pyramids.  A  fine  gold  specimen  from  tbe 
Cable  Mine  shows  §3,500  of  free  gold.  Cop¬ 
per  ore  70  per  cent,  pure,  is  shown.  The  en¬ 
tire  miueral  collection  evinces  exceptional 
richness.  The  charming  wild  scenery  of  the 
Territory  is  well  shown  on  canvass  and  in 
photographs.  Bierstadt’s  picture  of  “Old 
Faithful,”  the  noted  geyser,  is  here,  loaned  to 
Commissioner  Clark. 

The  remarkable  exhibit  of  Nebraska  having 
been  bo  carefully  described  in  a  previous 
numhar  of  the  Rural,  I  shall  not  speak  fur¬ 
ther  of  it  now.  In  man}’  respects  it  excels  all 
others  here,  showing  au  exemplification  of 
the  scriptural  prophecy,  “the  desert  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose.”  Who  shall  fathom  the 
future  greatness  of  Nebraska? 

Nevada  is  here  with  abundant  evidence  of 
her  mineral  wealth.  Her  immense  mining 
interests  are  largely  displayed,  and  tbev  are 
of  the  richest  character,  some  of  tbe  rare 
minerals  being  really  beautiful.  A  model  of 
the  Northern  Belle  Mine,  showing  shafts, 
levels  aul  complete  workings  is  interesting. 
The  paleontological  collection  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  including  fossils,  teeth  of  ele¬ 
phants  and  mammoths,  hugh  jaw-bones  and 
other  relics.  Here,  too,  are  casts  of  human 
fuot-priuts  found  in  the  sandstone  stratum  in 
the  prison  yard  at  Carson  from  12  to  40  feet 
below  the  surface;  a  petrified  bird’s  nest  with 
eggs,  is  unique.  There  are  also  some  splendid 
potatoes;  five  of  the  tubers  weigh  27  pounds, 
and  they  are  smooth  and  fine. 

New  Hampshire,  like  most  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  is  rather  slimly  represented  here, 
especially  the  products  of  her  soil.  Dry  goods, 
hardware  and  other  manufactured  articles, 
are  here  in  large  variety  and  of  fine  quality. 
Her  native  woods  are  alt  represented,  and  the 
arrangement  is  excellent. 

New  Jersey  has  a  very  fair  exhibit,  taken  as 
a  whole.  Among  her  fruits  are  ten  varieties 
of  cranberries,  being  tbe  only  crauberry  ex¬ 
hibit.  There  is  au  excellent  collection  of  veg¬ 
etables,  in  which  are  the  largest  aud  smooth¬ 
est  sweet  potatoes  to  be  found  here.  Corn  and 
other  farm  grains  and  seeds  are  well  sbOAn. 
Four  exhibitors  have  20  varieties  of  native 
wines.  The  Btate  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  200  artificial  fertilizers  made  in 
the  State,  with  au  analysis  of  each.  Over  100 
native  woods  are  handsomely  displayed. 


Mr,  Edmund  Hirsky,  of  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
marked  at  a  late  Farmers’  Club,  as  reported 
in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  that  seed 
potatoes  from  Nova  Scotia  gave  bim  nine 
bushels  of  crop,  where  his  home-grown  seed 

gave  but  five,... . . 

Mr.  Hirsey  made  an  experiment  which 
tends  to  show  that  we  should  carefully  pre¬ 
serve  the  sprouts  of  seed  potatoes  and  not  rub 

them  off . . . 

The  farmers  of  the  club,  from  experiments 
made,  believed  that  the  crop  of  potatoes  from 
the  seed-end  was  a  week  earlier  than  the  crop 

from  tbe  stem-end........ . 

Mr.  Warren,  an  experienced  Massaobi** 
setts  potato-grower ,  doesu’t  care  w  hether  his 
“seed”  comes  from  Maine,  Massachusetts  or 

New  York... . 

Henry  Stewart  remarks, in  the  New  York 
Times,  that  more  chickens  are  lost  by  over¬ 
feeding  than  by  any  other  mistake.  A 
young  chicken  weighs  but  little  over  an  ounce 
aud  15  grains  of  food  are  sufficient  for  a  daily 
supply.  That  is  about  as  much' as  will  lie  upon 
a  dime.  One  ouuce  of  food  per  day  is  enough 

for  30  chickens . . . 

The  owner  of  a  dairy  herd  i  hat  will  not 
produce  over  200  pounds  of  butter  per  cow 
yearly,  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  its  per¬ 
formance.  He  has  to  carry  too  many  animals 
and  support  too  much  weight  for  the  small 
returns,  and  he  can  uot  begin  to  improve 
them  too  quickly.  So  says  Prof.  Arnold  in 

the  N.  Y.  Tribupe. . 

Col.  Curtis  says  it  may  not  be  many  years 
till  there  will  be  lots  of  scrub  Jerseys  becauge 
of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  in 

raising  the  registration  fee  to  ten  dollars . 

In  ill  e  forthcoming  report  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society  will  be  found  some 
lists  of  p.  aches  recommended  as  the  best  for 
New  Jersey.  Mountain  Rose,  Old  Mixon, 
Moore’s  Favorite,  Stump  the  World,  and  Late 
Crawford  are  the  favorites.  Among  tbe  new¬ 
er  peaches  noticed  are  Bay  view  Free,  Miller 
Peach,  Ford’s  Late  and  Camden,  all  white 
peaches.  The  Bayview  is  said  to  be  almost 

identical  with  Arnsdeu  aud  Alexander . 

Secretary  Russell  says,  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  that  for  a  horse  weighing  1,000 
pounds  to  be  maintained  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition,  twenty  pounds  of  bay  and  grain  are 
ample,  and  that  more  horses  are  fed  too  much 

than  too  little . . . . - 

Prof.  Maynaud  says  that  the  strawberry 
u  a  botanical  sense  is  analogous  to  an  ear  of 
corn;  that  as  the  cob  exists  merely  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  tbe  kernels,  so  the  pulp— edible  part 
— of  a  strawberry,  exists  merely  fur  the  sake 
of  the  little  seeds  which  dot  its  surface.  We 
only  wish  the  “cob”  of  the  strawberry  was 

several  timeB  as  large  . . . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  states,  In  the  Natioual 
Stoekmau,  that  au  examination  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  shows  that  the  average  value  of  the 
potato  crop,  one  year  with  another,  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  corn  or  wheat, 
and  that  often  the  careful,  intelligent  potato 
grower  realizes  his  greatest  profit  in  the  years 
when  the  crop  is  the  poorest.  [  This  estimate  is 
miles  and  miles  away  from  tha  truth  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  Ceusus,  the  aggregate  crops  of 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 


Report  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  1884,  Prof.  Win.  R. 
Lazenby,  Director.  A  pamphlet  of  nearly  800 
pages,  containing  a  summary  of  the  Station’s 
work  for  the  year.  It  embraces  a  view  of  the 
comparative  value  of  varieties,  tbe  effects  of 
thick  and  thin  seeding,  of  sowing  at  different 
dates,  distances  apart  and  depths,  tbe  com¬ 
parative  value  of  different  fertilizers,  and 
methods  of  applying  aud  of  different  systems 
of  culture  and  seeding.  It  also  details  the  en¬ 
couraging  results  of  experiments  to  test  the 
improvements  in  the  crop  by  the  selection  of 
the  best  seed.  It  like  wise  tells  of  experiments 
in  mulching  wheat,  which  show  good  results 
from  a  very  light  mulch,  and  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  from  a  large  application,  It  also  gives 


Johnson  Grass. — It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Johnson  Grass  is  a  coming  deceiver.  It  does 
not  follow  because  it  survived  oue  Winter  in 
the  North  that  it  is' hardy.ttrTho,  price  of  its 
seed  has  suddenly  advauced  from  §2.50  to  §5  a 
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corn,  wheat  and  potatoes,  in  1879,  were  as 
given  in  the  following  table;  while  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  therein  given  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  same  year:— 

BuaheU.  Av,  pr.  Bit.  Total  value. 
Corn,  1.75»,5<H  B76  x  7«  cents  -  |l,sS1,Wi,«7S.76 
Wheat,  159,  W.  137  x  *1.44  —  6B1.S55.717  38 

Potatoes, IS, M59.588  x  42  cents  —  71.172,536.38 

This  is  about  a  fair  average  proportion.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  “the  average  value 
of  the  potato  crop,  one  year  with  another,” 
instead  of  bsing  “nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  corn  or  wheat,”  is  nearly  18  times 
less  than  that  of  corn,  and  more  than  eight 
times  less  than  that  of  wheat. — Eds.]  He 
believes  that  the  farmer  who  will  carefully 
study  his  soil  aud  experiment  until  he  finds 
out  how  best  to  manage  the  crop,  will  not  fail 

to  make  potato-growing  largely  profitable _ 

Thomas  Poller  says  that  “Policy  consists 
in  serving  God  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  of¬ 
fend  the  devil.” . . . . . 

To  manure  farm  crops  well,  pays  not  less 
iu  the  improvement  in  quality  than  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  quantity,  says  Dr.  Goessman.  in  his 

bulletin  for  March . . . . . 

Dn.  Goessman  also  says,  general  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  rather  as  supplements  to, 
than  as  substitutes  for,  barn-yard  mauure.... 

The  Times  says,  that  to  pasture  a  mowing 
meadow  iu  the  Spring  is  a  folly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  man  who  killed  his  goose  to  get 
the  eggs  all  at  one  swoop.  And  yet  very  many 
farmers  commit  this  folly . 

The  plowing  of  wet  land  does  a  mischief 
which  remains  for  years . 

Many  good  farmers  think  it  is  better  to  sow 
clover  seed  now  than  early  for  this  climate. . . 

The  Kansas  Live  Stock  Indicator  says  that 
the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  was  20  per  cent, 
less  than  in  1888,  and  the  condition  is  poor.  In 

Missouri,  the  prospect  is  no  better . 

See  that  the  manure  for  hot-beds  is  fresh. 
Many  of  the  catalogues  which  are  announced 
iu  these  columns  will  give  full  instructions 

for  making  hot-beds  ...  . . 

Sports.  Mr.  Munson  defines  them  as 

effects  without  causes . . . 

The  Ploughman,  in  its  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  at  Boston,  quotes  Mr.  Grinnell 
as  follows:  “It  is  a  singular  thing  that  an 
examination  of  the  tariff  for  the  last  50  or  60 
years  will  show  that  wool  has  been  the  lowest 
when  we  have  had  the  highest  tariff.”  The 
statement  made  a  sensation,  and  the  subject  is 
to  be  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  farmers 
at  a  future  meeting....... . 
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TIb  Oldest  Established  Seed  House  in  New  M 

INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

HIGH  GLASS  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

\  J.M.  Th orb  urn  &  Co.  .15 JohnS:  NewYork.  > 


Vlrglnln  Farm*  — Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A  .  O.  BT.ISS.  Centrn.Ua,  Va. 


TO  FARMERS,  FRUIT  GROWERS,  Etc. 


.  Opening  up  for  Sale 

AN  IMMENSE  ESTATE 


Thirty  Thousand  Acres  Fruit  and 
Farming  Lands,  with  Factories,  Stores. 
Dwellings.  Barns.  Ac.,  in  southern  New  Jersey, 
on  liberal  terms  to  actual  fillers:  can  be 
paid  for  b  y  easy  i  nsta  I  men  fs  i  n  five 
years;  clhn.ner  lioroughly  healthy no  mala¬ 
ria:  no  liquors  ior  sale. 

Thi.3  Estate  Is  situated  between  New  York  & 
Philadelphia;  lias  !4 7  miles  of  railroad 
frontage;  95*  dwelling  houses:  four 
Churches;  four  school  houses:  telegraph  and 
post  offices ;  cotton  mill:  flour  and  grist  mill, 
and  a  saw  mill  run  by  water  power;  seven 
thousand  acres  of  timber,  elegant  Stone 
mansion  house  and  grounds  on  beautiful  lake, 
especially  stilted  Mr  «  Loot  as  well  as  summer 
iv  so  it.  All  belong  to  the  estate  and 
will  he  sold,  except  the  churches. 

Shipments  Of  fruit  ami  markets'll  'plies  made 
at  elgh  r.  o'clock  each  evening,  reach .  early  next 
morning,  surrounding  cities,  ami  summer  re¬ 
sorts.  which  combine  a,  population  of  over  four 
millions.  Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 
THE  RALEIGH  LAWD  &  IMPROVEMENT  GO., 
J.  G.  FITZPATRICK,  Pres., 

71  Leonard  St,,  New  York. 


BURPEE’S  EMPIRE  STATE  POTATO, 


AW  offend  for  (hr  firm  timr,  decidedly  the  best  and 
in  out  productive  Main  Crop  Potato  ever  introduced. 
It  is  strikingly  beautiful:  skin  white  and  smooth:  eyes 
shallow,  but  strong:  flesh  pure  snowy  white  nod  of  peculiarly 
rich  and  dolicatc  flavor,  of  vigorous  growth,  the  tubers 
cluster  compactly  in  tit*  bill.  It  is  euormoosly  productive, 
having  yielded  it  the  rate  of  nearly  GOO  busliel, 
per  acre, and  thoroughly  tested  along-side  of  the  most 
popular  varieties.  Burpee '•  Empire  State  has,  in 
ovorv  ease,  outytclded  nil  others-  Prices  peek. |1.50;  bushel, 
F'.hU;  barrel,  fbU)>.  Bv  mall,  75ets.  per  lb.:  3ibs.  for  $2.0(1. 
post-paid.  For  full  particulars,  illustrations  and  testimo¬ 
nial,.  see  It  I  KPEE  S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOB 
1885.  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  GO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mentijn  this  paper. 


LAST  CHANCE 


To  obtain  Government  Lands  free — that  are  suitable 
for  general  farming  and  stock  raising  purposes — before 
change  of  laws  as  per  bills  now  pending  in  Congress. 

O  Aft  IN  THE  DEVILS  LAKE, 

1/11  turtle  mountain, 

WfaU  And  Mouse  River  Country. 

north  «nnro  frE; 
Dakota  HunCo 

Over  2,000.000  Acres  of  R.  R.  Lands  in  Minne¬ 
sota  at  the  low  price  of  $3.00  per  acre  and  upwards. 
Sectional  Map  and  full  particulars  mailed  ■■  M  Mi  ^ 
free  to  any  address  byC.  H. WARREN.  1  U  L  L 
Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  r  F  ^ 
Manitoba  R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  I  I  %m 


anti  upwards. 

FREE 


NIAGARA*™ 

have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
proved  a  success  everywhere  and  to  be  the  tnust  val¬ 
uable  variety  ia  cultivation.  2year  old  vines  of  this 
wonderfully  productive,  hardy,  delicious  WHITE 
I  V  A  1  NT  '  are  now  offered  for  the 
I  r~C  ZA  { — J  H  first  time  at  the  low 
X  Y II  X  J — J  price  of  $2  00  each  by 
mail  post  paid.  Wc  hold  the  entire  stock  of  this 
grnpo;  none  having  ever  before  been  sold  with  the 
privilege  of  propagation  therefrom. 

\  MAT  1  '  O  can  now  be  obtained  only 

\  /  w  I  \  H  directly  from  US  or  our 

V  X  1  N  J — — /autliorir.ed agents.  Order 
your  vines  NOW  before  stock  is  exhausted,  Circu- 


UIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


NEW  K| 

FRUITS  1  11 

AGA 

RA 

GRA 

PE 

(MARLBORO  Hasp-DCRR  V 
IrnRNFt  1 A  Stmw-Dtnn  1 

CTP  The  NEW  P«ri.le-t.r»Ted  PLUM 

r iiui  i  o :  lf 

Catut  ojfiie  FREE  if 

To  wrsoiM  nirntion-  Il 
iiiH  Hits 

H.S.  ANDERSON 

EFFER 

,  Cayuga 

>o  hybrid  PRUNUS  PISCARDII. 

D  ET  A  D  Also  all  the  Old  and  New  FRUITS, 
w  ORNAMENTALS.  iVe. 

Lake  Nurseries  i.-ubii- iva  iek  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 

THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  TJ.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CABBY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


(tumjiohore. 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  BUNNING  TWO  THBOUGH 
TBAINS  DAILY  FBOM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  AST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Conti  Dent  by  way 
of  Paeltie  j  unction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  Olty  ami  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  In  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

aud  all  points  in  the  Far  West,  feborteet  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  la  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  aud  South-West.  Including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  \  alley  of  tha 
YusemUe,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  lu  the  Mexican  Rep-bile. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  aud  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

Ills  kuowti  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
of  America,  and  Is  universally  acm’ued  to  be  the 

Finest  Equipped  Railroad  in  toe  World  for 
all  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  Orhces  lu  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.J.  POTT  hi  R, 

Vice- Pres,  aud  Gen.  Manager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag*t  Chicago. 
JNO.  4.  A.  BEAN,  Geo.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

317  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
1W6  Washington  at,  Boston. 


^^^CflRDS!  FREE! 

No.l  ^"3  -  --  -  *v  — Chains. 

diul  10O  oih«r  utcful  Article* 
itWlutv^  K  ret*’  60  KlcifHni  Gold 
Jjr  Lonf  Enbofiftcd  Souvealr  au.t  I*er- 
^*^^5 turned  Oowrdli  uim'  i'unU  with  tout 
inittu*  ia  new  wcrlpt  type.  »ml  AtttH'i  Ptvlu  Sample  Book. 
IOt.,  ^  o  KrOat’h  IMli  yyUL  x  urdrabe  of 

ukvoeo*  90c.  &  k*  $*mplo  Book  *ad  this  kJcAUttful  Kollcd 
Gold  ttliljp  8(ns  Our  Kylwof  Imported,  S*t  In  Fringe 
.  Ke.hl  Mlk  Florals  «rc  itneuuulc*! ,  FullluMruv- 
lion*  how  U*  obtain  ull  thr  eIkjyc  articles  .iinl  a  full  lino  of 
feiwuplc*,  r.-ee.  We  want  Agent*  And  will  them  well. 
Agent*  make  <<5.00  nor  day  handling  ouijpxkIn.  Send 
At  oneel  don't  wIm  th**,  opportunity.  WEST  II A  YEA 
MAX UF'Ct  WORK*-  WEST  11YVF\.  COW*  _ 


HowTo  Bum 


MODERN 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


up  to  $6,500,  for  all  climates,  sent 
post  raid  on  receipt  ot6dc  VAeta* 
and  the  only  rlieap  Architectural 
book  publlslied.  Address, 
BUILDING  ASsOOlAi-CJf, 

24  Beekmau  St-.  (Box  3702,1  N.  Y. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  Lake  Rosseau,  Muskoka, 
April  3.,—' The  past  has  been  the  coldest  Winter 
1  recollect  in  50  years’  residence  in  Canada. 
We  bad  no  thaw  from  December  31  to  March 
37;  yet  1  never  saw  sheep  aud  cattle  looking 
better.  Dry  cold  must  agree  with  them.  At 
the  first  of  the  month  the  sun  began  to  show 
its  power,  still  the  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
rose  liushes  were  invisilile,  the  tips  only  of  the 
raspberries  showing  above  the  snow,  f,  k. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  April  13.— After 
one  of  the  severest  Winters  experienced  here 
for  many  years,  we  are  having  a  very  cool 
and  backward  Spring.  Grass  has  not  made 
much  of  a  start  yet,  and  no  fruit  blossoms  are 
j  et  to  be  seen.  Wheat  has  put  on  a  green  ap- 
pearauce  iu  some  places;  but  as  a  rule,  wheat 
does  not  look  well,  owiug  to  the  freeziug  aud 
tlmw  i tig.  Oats  are  about  all  sown.  Some 
potatoes  are  planted.  Peas  are  through  the 
ground.  1  have  seen  some  of  our  farmers 
breaking  ground  for  corn.  We  have  about 
20,000  tomato  plants  under  glass,  doiug  well; 
half  of  them  are  from  seed  saved  from  the 
Rural  seed  sent  out  last  season.  In  saving 
the  seed  the  very  choicest  specimens  were 
selected  and  left  to  lie  several  days,  aud  those 
which  showed  a  disposition  to  rot  were  dis¬ 
carded.  We  shall  aim  to  save  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  same  careful  manner  the  coming 
Summer.  We  waut  nothing  better  for  auy 
purpose  thau  what  we  call  the  Rural  Toma¬ 
toes.  8.  c.  s. 

Michigan. 

So.  Lyon,  (Jaklaud  Co,,  April  13. — The 
oldest  inhabitant  culls  this  the  hardest  Win¬ 
ter  in  50  years’  residence  here.  Hay  aud 
straw  very  nearly  used  up.  Wheut  has  been 
covered  all  Winter,  aud  has  come  out  looking 
well.  Wheat  87  cents;  corn  50  cents;  oats  33 
cents;  potatoes  -10  cents;  stock  scarce  aud 
high,  except  sheep.  A.  b. 

Prof.  Hersford’s  llukiny;  Powder 

will  noi  lose  strength.  Put  up  iu  bottles  witti 
wide  mouths  to  admit  a  spoon.  Every  bottle 
warranted.  Try  it.— .4di\ 


550.000  CRAPE  VINES 

8«  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fmitf.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  Iff.  Y. 


EVERY 

“NIAGARA” 

VINEr 

Has  this  Reg¬ 
istered 


TRADE  MARK 

Stamped  on  a 
Lead  Seal 
Attached. 


SEED  POT  A  TOE**.— Best  varieties,  old  anil  new. 
at  reduced  rates.  Send  for  price  list  Mention  this 
paper.  W.  E.  Weld,  Evergreen  Karin.  Ingleslde, 
Steuben  Co.,  X.  Y. 


CHOICE 


XIXTRA  CLHAWED  VT  ||| 

JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED.  I  WUrSBrY  btOCK. 

The  best  Grass  grown;  large  yields  per  acre.  Will  J 

stow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  eut  lu  most  sec-  w 


The  best  Grass  itrown;  lame  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Cau  be  cut  lu  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times  in  others  six  to  nine  limes  per  an¬ 
num.  Well  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Scud  Tor  pamphlet. 

HERBERT  POST, 

Formerly  Postbnrgh.)  Selim*.  Dnlln*  (  o..  A  In. 

•P.*.  CABBAGE  TVe  Beal  *»EFIO*  I  the 

world  su polled  by  Isaac  F.Tti.i  ivohast.  1-n  Klumr,  Pa. 


8  TO  lO  FEET. 

White  Maple  and  Rluc  Ash,  at  SHI.UU  oer  lUO. 
Blueberries,  75  cents  for  two  dozen:  si  75  per  lOO: 
$12.00  per  1,000. 

Russian  Currants,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

F.  \V.  KENYON. 
Sebewa,  loniu  (  o  .  IUicli- 


RIVALS  OF  THE  ROSE  ” 

C  BEAUTIFUL  EVERBL00MLNG 

ARNATION  PINKS 

Fragrant,  Beautiful  and  Lasting 

they  are  the  flowers  par  excellence  for  boquetsand 
personal  decoration.  Catalogue  free. 

We  Mail  Plants  safely  to  any  U.  8.  Postoffice. 

SIX  SAMPLE  PLANTS  FOR  50  cts. 

CFO.  S.  WALES.  Rochester.  N.  V. 

li  t i,8 iib's  r \  i  u  vi 

PORTABLE  HOT-BED. 

Suited  tor  t tie  Conservatory,  the  Sitting-room,  or 
open  nl-.  Heated  by  R(M  or  kerosene.  .Sent,  conven¬ 
ient.  Durable  and  Cheap.  Adapted  Tor  Ladles’  use 
in  starting  their  flower-beds  or  cuttings'  or  for  Far¬ 
mers  to  start  Uioir  tomato  aud  other  seeds, 
bend  tor  circular  to 

Centennial  MTs:  Co., 

Box  Kve.  N.  V  . 


^  n  n  \f  PI.  I  NTS.  cheap  and  correct 
U  K  Hlf  W  llliirlboro  free  wltheeft'i/ order. 
11  1  il  Bl  I  N iwgai'**  iirapeaud  nil.  scud  for 
■■  ■ » *  ■  ■  ‘-Berry  Leaf"  Don’t  vvutt  'tls 
getting  late.  K.  B.  Underhill,  Po’keepslc,  N.  Y. 

DAKOTA  RED 

SEED  POTATOES. 

GROWN  FOR  TWO  YEARS  FROM  SKLKCT  STOCK 
I  urge  ylelder;  good  keeper;  flue  flavor.  Yielding 
2,558  pounds  from  oue  pound. 
iJUr1  Send  for  wholesale  price. 

W.  L.  EASTMAN, 

OVID.Seueoa.ro.,  N.  V 

Mori  hneA  PLANTS— Very  lowest  rates. 
IV!  ariDOlO  Send  for  prices  by  April  25. 


PLANTS— Very  lowest  rates. 


100,000  Peach  Trees  thudded  ou  Tennessee  pits,  flue 
healthy  trees). 

150  000  Grape  Vlues  (leading  old  and  new  varietiesl. 
125,000  Marlboro  Ra-pberr/  Plauts  (latest  and  besu 
75,000  Hansell  "  ** 

300.000  Cuthbcrt  “ 

WJ.iUO  Strawberry  Plants  all  the  best  varieties). 

Also,  n  large  stock  ftf  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plain, 
and  oilier  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  'Current 
Bushes  and  all  small  Fruits.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Address  GEO.  W.  HAWKINS, 

P.O.  Box  314.  Newburgh,  X.  Y. 

ORANGE  AND  ULSTER  NURSERIES. 


Fully  equal  to  the 
best  “  haud-gat  h- 
ered.’*  at  le*a  coat. 
Thecl»*sest  examin¬ 
ation  Invited.  Sam¬ 
ples  npon  auulic.ilion. 

C.  A.  WHITNKY  .V  CO.. 

Binghamton.  N  5 


SKVD  FOR  DESCRIPTION’  and  Price  of  our  New 
Grapes  Po'krepsic  Kedand  l  ister  Prolific,  and 
the  51  ltrlhoro  Raspberry;  vs-,-  can  furnish  the  latter 
at  reduced  rates.  Alsu  for  public  opinion  of  our  new 
hardy  Blackberry,  the  >1  innowu-Ui,  to  be- sent  out 
Fall  of  1585.  A,  J.  CAY  WOOD  *Y  SON, 

iliirlboro,  N.  V, 


Thoroughbred  Corn  and  SquashSeed*. 
Circulars  and  Samples  Free. 

JEFTS  dk  CO.,  Ashby,  Mass. 


i  by.  Mass, 


CORN 


RLIIFRFPDY  a  run  history  of  tbu 
DLUCDCnn  I  valuable  fruit,  with  a 
beautiful  cut  of  the  fruit  free.  Please  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal.  DELOS  STAPLES. 

West  Sebewn,  Ionia  Co.,  Midi. 

E  B.  CNOERH114.,  PO’KEEPSIE  N.  Y. 
RTCRHY  PLANTS,  all  kinds,  cheap  and  true, 
ii  i.uii  i  .Voii/um  Grape.  Marlboro  Hi  tap.  all  the 
.Veic  StraH'hrrrir.'i,  etc.  For  Points  aud  Prices,  seno 
for  Berry-Lent,  full,  fresh  and  free.  Get  the  best. 


ARE  FRAQflANT 
anil 


W  tl  I  Send  for  prices  by  April  25. 

>V,  J*.  GI  NN,  ('lintoiulule,  N,  S', 


our  strong  riTST5fiT3 Aft£  FRAflfiA"T 

tuid  I  N  I  lei  and 

RELIABLE  LliMSIilBjBEAUTIFUL 

6STKOXG  IM-ANVS  ^  ■  24C/.  IUU(jO 

(ymifoBu  >vKvii(m:  Tor  | «  foi  4)4,  lor 

ROSES  BY  MAIL  IO  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

We  mail  auy  Ont.il.  .gac  vbiNiutiniUy  illustrated)  to  ail 
interested  m  ltuse  I'nltiirB,  upon  application.  Free. 
U.  SI  O'IT  A  SON,  Ruse  (Jrimers,  ^lilladrlphio. 

/VtiA  CW  1  ET-Don’CFAll  to  Try-^J 

![  I  HORNFORD’S  nr  A 

■Af  /  f  Murker  YGurden  rCA 

/  Q  i  \Yl  Extremely  Prolific.  1 .50  nods  c 
'§\  I  i  9  l,  Kf,  oue  plant.  20  bushels  from 

‘  1  hi  I  6  H  pounds,  25c.  per  3  ox.  pkt.;  Rpbt 

/  |  SI.  postpaid.  Stock  small.  Ord. 

JapF  \  T  J  early.  !•  or  sale  by  ttrst  class  seed 
UnXgJJ  men.  Grown  by  PIlINC  LK  i 

m  1  HURhFORI),  Charlotte,  Yt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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We  should  think  that  the  Lister  would 
be  a  good  implement  for  forming  the 
trenches  for  the  Rural’s  method  of  po¬ 
tato  culture. 


If  the  number  of  your  address  label  is 
1840,  your  subscription  term  will  expire 
next  week;  if  1841,  the  week  after,  and 
so  on.  Please  look  to  this. 


Two  different  posters;  the  full  account 
of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution;  the  offer 
of  $2,800  in  presents  to  subscribers  for  the 
largest  clubs;  our  premium  list  and  speci¬ 
men  copies  will  be  sent  to  all,  post-paid, 
on  application.  We  will  abo  gladly  send 
specimens  to  any  list  of  names  which  our 
readers  may  send  us  in  order  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  new  subscribers. 


We  are  quite  persistent  in  urging  all 
our  friends  to  plant  a  goodly-sized  plot 
to  small  fruits  this  Spring.  Arrange  it  to 
have  the  rows  as  long  as  convenient,  and 
put  them  so  far  apart  that,  they  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  horse.  There  should 
be  strawberries;  raspberries,  red  and 
black;  currants  and  blackberries.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  which  to  plant  by  consulting 
our  small- fruit  “elections.”  If  any  are 
so  busy  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time, 
it  would  be  a  capital  plan  to  furnish  the 
land  and  the  plants,  and  let  the  boys 
plant  and  care  for  them  on  shares,  being 
careful  to  buy  and  pay  for  their  half. 
Such  a  course  will  both  give  them  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  business  and  encourage 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farm. 


T,  B.  Miner,  one  year  or  thereabouts 
before  his  death,  told  the  writer  of  this 
note  that  he  had  raised  15,000  seedlings 
from  the  seed  of  the  Concord.  Of  these 
about  one  dozen  were  saved,  which  Mr. 
Miner  deemed  the  best  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Those  who  have  tried  these 
dozen  varieties  do  not  speak  very  highly 
of  them.  Victoria  (white)  is  probably 
the  best,  and  even  this  is  condemned  by 
many,  though  at  the  Rural  Grounds  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  hardy  of  all 
we  have  ever  tried.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  our  minds  that  after  his  death  his  va¬ 
rieties  were  mixed  up,  and  that  those  -who 
presume  they  have  the  true  Victoria  have, 
in  fact,  other  and  less  valuable  kinds  of 
Mr.  Miner’s  seedlings. 


We  are  right  glad  to  see  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  being  made  to  consolidate  the 
National  Norman  Horse-Breeders’  and 
American  PPrcheron  Horse  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociations.  Leading  members  of  each,  we 
understand,  actively  favor  the  movement, 
and  we  heartily  wish  they  may  accomplish 
so  desirable  a  thing.  We  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  expenses  of  maintaining  two 
associations  and  of  publishing  two  stud 
hooks  should  be  borne,  when  the  breed 
is  precisely  the  same  and  many  of  the 
horses  are  recorded  in  both  books,  and, 
worse  than  this,  such  a  course  16  mislead¬ 
ing  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and 
we  all  know  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have 
a  “house  divided  against  itself.”  Gentle¬ 
men,  we  bid  you  good  speed  in  bringing 
about  the  consolidation.  Would  that  the 
Holstein  and  Dutch-Friesian  Associations 
may  show  as  much  good  sense! 


The  Rural  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  Pyrethrum  or  Buhach  powder  will 
kill  rose-bugs,  and  it  is  no  mean  discov¬ 
ery  either,  as  we  take  it.  Last  year  it 
was  blown  upon  them  through  bellows. 
This  year  we  procured  an  aquapult  force- 
pump  and  a  “cyclone  nozzle,”  and  we 
propose  to  use  a  Btihaeh  extract  made  by 
dissolving  four  ounces  of  the  powder  in  a 
gill  of  alcohol  and  then  adding  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Liquid  forced  through  this 
nozzle  makes  a  very  fine  spray — almost  a 
vapor,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  extract 
will  go  a  long  way.  The  Buhach  is  made 
in  California  from  the  flowers  of  Pyreth¬ 
rum  cinerariju folium  grown  there,  and  the 
claim  18  made  for  it  that  it  is  pure,  while 
the  imported  Pyrethrum  or  Dalmatian 
insect  powder,  is  said  to  be  diluted.  We 
know  nothing  as  to  the  purity  of  either. 
We  do  know  that  Buhach  will  kill  cab¬ 
bage  worms  and  the  'dreaded  rose-bug. 


At  last  we  are  assured  one  rule  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  trespassers  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  land 8.  Oklahoma  is,  or  it  is  not 
Government  land.  If  it  is.  it  should  be 
as  free  for  settlement  to  the  homesteader 
with  wife  and  children,  who  desires  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  and  thus  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  a  community  which  is  sure 
to  grow  up  around  him,  as  to  the  wealthy 
cattle  king,  with  his  lawless  cowboys, 
whose  only  influence  is  to  prevent  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country.  If  it  is  not 
public  land  but  is  covered  by  the  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  then  neither  the  home¬ 
steader  nor  the  land  grabber  should  be 
permitted  upon  it.  We  believe  in  a  strict 
enforcement  of  our  treaties  with  the  In¬ 
dians.  No  matter  though  the  red  men  may 
make  no  use  of  the  land,  though  millions 
of  acres  lie  entirely  unoccupied  and  with¬ 
out  stock  to  turn  the  wealth  of  grasses  into 
meat  and  thus  to  gold,  it  is  their  land  by 
treaty-right,  and  so  long  as  they  do  not 
see  fit  to  sell  it,  no  one  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  infringe  their  rights,  and  least 
of  all  the  cattle  kings — who,  to  say  the 
most,  are  of  very  doubtful  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large. 


One  of  the  most  astoundingly  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  saddening  methods  of  restoring 
the  popularity  of  a  farm  journal  is  the 
advertisement  of  the  Am.  Ag.,  which  we 
find  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den.  The  advertisement  states  that 
Orange  Judd,  the  late  editor  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  president  of  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  “failed  for  nearly  200,000,  and 
his  assets  brought  but  $543  —  less  the 
auctioneer’s  fees.”  And  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  authorized  by  David  Judd  (Or¬ 
ange  Judd’s  brother,  the  present  mana¬ 
ger)  and  probably  was  written  by  him ! 
Whether  Orange  Judd’s  failure  was  or 
was  not  an  honorable  one  is  no  business 
of  ours;  nevertheless,  we  believe  him  to 
be  both  morally  nud  intellectually  as  far 
superior  to  his  brother  David  as  the  A.  A. 
during  its  successful  days  under  Orange 
Judd’s  management,  was  superior  to  the 
journal  now  controlled  by  the  unrelenting 
David.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  reproach 
these  two  brothers  for  disliking  each 
other,  or  even  for  fighting  each  other; 
but  we  insist  that  they  shall  scratch  each 
others’  eyes  out  in  private  instead  of 
openly  disgracing  the  name  of  farm  jour¬ 
nalism  by  obtruding  such  cowardly  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  their  hatred  upon  the  reading 
public.  “This  thing  must  atopj” 

FORECAST  OF  NEXT  WHEAT  CROP. 


The  crop  report  of  the  Department  for 
April,  a  condensation  of  which  was  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Washington  on  the  11th, 
indicates  a  reduction  of  over  10  per  cent, 
m  last  year’s  area  of  winter  wheat.  The 
aggregate  shortage  amounts  to  3,000,000 
acres.  A  decrease  is  reported  in  every 
State  except  Oregon.  This  is  22  percent, 
in  Kansas  and  Virginia ;  20  in  Mississip¬ 
pi;  15  in  California;  14  in  Alabama;  12 
m  Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Missouri;  11  in 
New  York  and  North  Carolina;  10  in 
Maryland  and  Texas  ;  8  in  New  Jersey, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana;  7 
in  Georgia  and  Ohio ;  0  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware;  5  in  Michigan;  3  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  2  in  South  Carolina.  The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  wheat  is  icported  to  rep¬ 
resent  77  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  against 
90  at  this  time  last  year,  and  80  in  1883. 
In  1881,  the  year  of  the  lowest  yield  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  condition  was  represented 
by  81  in  April;  but  there  were  serious 
losses  alterwards. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  form  a  correct  opinion; 
but  its  real  status  will  be  better  shown  a 
month  hence,  when  the  vitality  of  the 
roots  has  been  demonstrated  and  the 
character  of  the  Spring  determined.  In 
a  good  season  wheat  that  has  looked 
dead,  and  fit  only  for  plowing  up,  has 
frequently  displayed  a  marvelous  vitality 
and  ultimately  yielded  a  good  crop,  and 
from  some  parts  of  the  country  news  is 
daily  coming  in  of  such  a  resurrection. 
On  the  present  showing,  however,  the 
reduction  of  yield,  on  the  basis  of  last 
year’s  production — 512,763,900  bushels — 
promises  to  be  nearly  40,000,000  bushels 
on  accouut  of  reduction  of  area ;  and  more 
than  60,000,000  bushels  from  winter- 
killing  and  low  vitality.  This  would 
aggregate  a  shortage  of  aoout  100,000,000, 
but  whether  the  total  crop  will  exceed 
400,000,000  bushels  will  depend  on  the  re¬ 
liability  of  present  appearances  of  the  fall- 
sown  wheat;  on  the  future  conditions  af¬ 
fecting  its  growth  and  ripening;  and  on 
the  area  under  spring  wheat.  The 
soil  was  in  bad  condition  at  seeding  time 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jersey  to 
Georgia,  and  in  West  Virgina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee;  but  it  was  fair  in  the  Southwest, 
Missouri,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  In  the 


Ohio  Valley  it  was  hardly  in  a  medium 
condition.  Injury  from  the  Hessian  fly 
was  not  severe;  but  most  damage  was 
done  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  where 
the  crop  was  injured  in  three-fourths  of 
the  reported  territory. 

Reports  from  the  great  spring  wheat 
section  of  the  Northwest  indicate  that 
the  area  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  land  in 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota  and  especially  in 
Dakota  will  be  sown  to  flax  this  year; 
but  it  is  thought  the  * ‘new  breaking”  will 
offset  the  deduction  made  in  this  way. 
Seeding  was  generally  finished  by  the  close 
of  the  first  week  in  April,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  ground  was  in  fair  condition,  though 
generally  a  good  ram  would  have  been 
welcomed. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE  CRUELTY  TO 
ANIMALS. 

From  the  tone  of  our  correspondence 
throughout  the  West  we  are  convinced 
that  the  loss  of  cattle  the  past  Winter  has 
been  Bimply  enormous,  much  worse  even 
than  at  first  reported.  Many  put  the  fig¬ 
ures  as  high  as  50  per  cent..,  and  few  go 
below  10,  and  in  all  cases  the  cause, 
though  variously  attributed,  traces  back 
primarily  to  the  want  of  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  and  provisions  for  temporary  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  seasons  of  extraordinary  cold 
and  storm.  Even  in  old  settled  Missouri, 
the  loss  is  put  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  $4,000,000,  $3,000,000  of  which, 
he  says,  could  have  been  saved  by  proper 
protection.  As  significant  as  are  these 
figures,  we  should  remember  that  they 
include  only  the  actual  loss  by  death,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  ten  times 
greater  loss  by  the  falling  away, in  flesh,  of 
those  poor  brutes  which,  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  relieved  by  death,  were  compell¬ 
ed  to  endure  torture  worse  than  death 
each  day,  for  the  whole  Winter,  and  which 
meet  the  springing  grass  with  little  more 
than  skin  aud  bones;  and,  with  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  will  not  recover 
sufficient  flesh  to  be  in  fair  growing  con¬ 
dition  before  July.  Though  in  many 
places  lumber  is  high  and  hard  to  get, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  value  of  the 
dead  cattle,  alone,  would  much  more 
than  have  provided  ample  shelter  for 
every  head  on  the  ranches,  while  the 
greater  summer  growth,  of  auimals  prop¬ 
erly  wintered,  would  add  very  much  to 
the  profits  of  the  owners. 

Even  when  we  remember  that  this  loss 
and  these  deaths  come  from  starvation 
and  an  exposure  to  a  temperature  which, 
accompanied  with  a  terrific  wind,  will 
pierce  the  very  bones,  we  can  only  faintly 
conceive  the  untold  sufferings  that  these 
unprotected  animals  are  compelled  to  en¬ 
dure.  And  when  it  is  claimed,  as  it  now 
frequently  is,  that  with  a  loss  of  not  over 
25  per  cent.,  the  various  companies  can 
still  pay  a  fair  dividend  to  ttieir  share¬ 
holders,  it  puts  them  in  a  still  more  un¬ 
enviable  light.  If  stock  raising  is  so  very 
remunerative  that,  in  spite  of  a  loss  of 
one-fourth,  a  fair  profit,  can  still  be  made, 
we  submit  that  the  owners  are  under 
moral  obligations,  and  they  should  be 
legally  bound  to  use  a  sufficient  pait  of 
the  proceeds  to  provide  shelter  and  extra 
food,  so  that  the  poor  animals  may  be 
comfortable  during  these  blizzards. 
That  these  are  only  animals,  unreasoning 
and  helpless,  and  ihat  these  severe  storms 
and  seasons  are  only  occasional  is  no  pal- 
lation  of  the  criminality,  and  relieves  the 
owners  of  not  one  wtut  of  their  duty. 
When  they  take  the  animals  into  a  coun¬ 
try  so  uncongenial,  and  subject  to  such 
vicissitudes,  tin  y  should  provide  for  secu¬ 
rity  against  such  intense  misery,  and  if 
they  do  it  not  from  a  sense  of  humanity, 
they  should  be,  by  law, compelled  to  do  so, 
especially  when  the  business  is  so  very 
profitable  as  they  claim  it  to  be. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN 
MISSOURI. 

Tna  most  virulent  outbreak  of  contag¬ 
ious  pleuro-pneumonia  that  has  ever  oc- 
cured  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  now 
raging  in  Gallaway  County,  Missouri. 
The  history  of  the  outbreak  is  traced  back 
by  Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbovcr,  Goverment  In¬ 
spector  in  charge  of  the  cases, to  the  herd 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  Dye,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  who 
brought  some  infected  Jersey  cattle  from 
Maryland  in  1883.  From  this  herd,  Mr. 
Eppter  of  Cass  County,  Illinois,  bought  a 
cow  which  was  taken  sick,  treated  for  or¬ 
dinary  pneumonia  and  apparently  recov¬ 
ered,  and  wassold  with  4U  other  Jerseys  in 
February,  1884.  By  this  sale,  contagion 
was  spread  to  various  oilier  pans  of  Illin¬ 
ois,  as  well  as  to  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee. 
Last  July,  a  Jersey  bull  bought  in  Illinois 
was  unwittingly  exposed  to  contagion  for 
only  one  night  before  shipment  to  the 


State  Insane  Asylum  at  Fulton,  Gallaway 
Co.,  Missouri.  As  soon  as  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  in  the  Illinois  herd  was  dis¬ 
covered,  notice  was  sent  to  Fulton,  and 
the  bull  was  isolated  in  a  30-acre  lot  for 
three  mouths;  but  the  herd  with  which 
he  had  run  became  affected,  as  well  as 
neighboring  cattle,  which  broke  into  the 
Asylum  pasture. 

From  these  the  disease  spread  rapidly 
in  spite  of  the  slaughter  of  85  affected  or 
exposed  animals  belonging  to  the  Asylum, 
and  of  a  number  of  others,  the  property 
of  neighboring  farmers.  From  1,200  to 
1,500  cattle  are  known  to  have  been  ex-  * 
posed  to  contagion,  and  it  is  likely  every 
one  of  them  will  be  slaughtered  and 
deeply  buried  with  their  hides,  as  it  is 
now  said  that  the  destruction  and 
burial  of  all  infected  animals  is  the  only 
way  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  The  State 
authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  suppressing  the  outbreak  by  the 
promptest  and  roost  vigorous  means.  The 
cattle  interestsof  Missouri  amount  to  over 
850,000,000,  and  already  the  “scare”  has 
depreciated  the  value  of  these  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars.  Colorado  has  already 
quarantined  all  Missouri  cattle.  The 
Kausas  Live  Stock  Commission  has  re¬ 
commended  the  Governor  to  quarantine 
for  90  days  all  cattle  from  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  and  Gallaway,  Boone,  Audrian 
and  Montgomery  Counties,  Mo.,  and  that 
such  cattle  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State 
only  at  Atchison,  Kansas  City  and  Fort 
Scott. 

A  number  of  representative  cattle-men 
of  Missouri,  assembled  the  other  day  at 
Jefferson  City,  and  requested  Governor 
Marmaduke  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  means  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  the  plague;  but 
as  this  would  cost,  $30,000,  and  uboufc  40 
days  must  elapse  before  any  legislation 
could  be  effective,  and  it.  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Legislature  would  make  the 
needed  appropriations,  as  it  refused 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  at  its  last 
session,  the  Governor  suggests  that  the 
necessary  funds  shiuld  be  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription,  and  states  that  he  will  recom¬ 
mend  the  refunding  of  the  advance  by 
the  State  at  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Comniisiouer  Column 
has  been  on  the  ground,  and  promises  the 
hearty  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  outlay  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
would  doubtless  stamp  out  the  disease  at 
once;  whereas  if  it  spreads  to  the  herds 
of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  the  loss  wilt  run  up  among 
the  millions. 


URJCVITIE8. 


Look  at  the  Rural’s  Combinations  for  new 
subscribers  on  page  286.  We  give  a  fair 
warning. 

Last  week  we  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
Yellow  wood  (Cladrastis  tinctorial  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  lighter  iu  color  than  that 
of  any  maple  sugar  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  matters  much  less  to  a  man  what  his 
neighbors  think  of  him  than  what  he  honestly 
thinks  of  himself.  He  should  see  to  it,  there¬ 
fore,  tliut  he  does  nothing  to  make  that  opin¬ 
ion  auythlng  but  good. 

TnE  Chatham  Courier  says  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  March  28  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  numbers  it  has  seen;  “its 
Question  and  Answer  Department  is  not 
equaled  iu  any  pnjier  of  its  kind.” 

Mr  Radlif  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire, 
writes  us  that  the  Rural  Branching  or  Ensi¬ 
lage  Corn  mado  the  most  fodder  ot  any  corn 
be  ever  raised.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
variety  of  corn  that  will  approach  it  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  only  by  much  labor,  in  study,  that 
thought  becomes  valuable.  It  is  only  by 
much  thought  that  labor  accomplishes  the 
highest  results.  How  importaut  that  the 
farmer  should  learn  to  couple  thought  with 
his  labor! 

What  next?  We  are  now  assured  of  the 
strong  probability  that  soou  we  shall  receive 
our  telegraphic  communications  iu  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  hand  writing  of  the  sender.  This 
invention  opens  to  telegraphy  a  new  and  wide 
held  of  application,  as  by  it.,  maps,  sketches, 
and  oven  likenesses  will  be  received  exactly  as 
sent  in  every  distinctive  characteristic.  This 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Delanv,  who  has 
already  done  much  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  telegraph. 

Few  are  aware  how  closely  the  animals 
that  come  to  this  city  are  worked  up.  Even 
the  bone  industry  is  very  important.  The  feet 
of  au  ordinary  ox  will  make  u  pint,  ofneat’s- 
foot  oil;  the  sbiu  boues  are  sold  to  Europe  at 
$40  per  tou  for  knife  handles;  the  (high  bou*>s 
are  worth  double  the  money  for  tooth  brush 
handles;  the  fore-leg  bones  go  for  parasol 
handles  and  collar  buttons  at  $30  per  ton; 
dust  which  comes  from  working  these  bones 
is  used  as  cattle  and  poultry  food.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  boues  have  t.lie  glue  extracted,  or  are  used 
fni-  auinial  Charcoal  for  refining  the  sugars 
we  eat,  while  all  other  parts  are  manufactured 
into  fertilizers  to  euricb  the  soil.  Of  the  hog, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  he  is  worked  up  so 
close  that  “nothing  is  lost  but  the  squeal.” 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Hyphosulpite  of  soda  has  been  found  a  valu¬ 
able  medicine  in  the  earliest  stages,  and  it  is 
also  good  as  a  preventive  when  the  disease 
first  appears  in  a  herd  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  two  drams  for  a  calf,  and  four  drams  for  a 
yearling,  daily  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  slow  cases,  the  bowels  should  be  acted 
upon  with  Glauber  salts  aud  afterwards  min¬ 
eral  acids,  antiseptics,  tonics  and  stimulants 
should  be  used.  A  remedy  stronglv  recom¬ 
mended  i9  the  followingr  For  cattle,  give 
morning  and  night  a  dreDch  composed  of 
sixty  drops  nitro-muriatric  acid,  three  grains 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  two  drams  chlor¬ 
ate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water:  aud  at  noon  give  a  drench  composed 
of  thirty  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  one 
dram  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  two 
drams  of  bisulphatc  of  soda  in  a  pint  of 
water.  If  one  of  these  cannot  be  obtained, 
give  the  others,  as  directed.  In  case  the  ani¬ 
mal  shows  signs  of  weakuess  and  sinks  rapid¬ 
ly,  give  every  hour  a  solution  of  camphor  in 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  made  by  dissolving  an 
ounce  of  gum  camphor  in  eight  ounces  of 
niter  and  dividing  into  four  doses.  Each  dose 
should  be  mixed  with  about  a  pint  of  water 
before  it  is  given.  The  progress  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  so  rapid,  and  death  comes  so  soon 
— often  indeed  before  any  signs  of  disease  are 
noticed— that  there  is  generally  no  time  for 
treatment  to  take  effect;  and  indeed  none  of 
these  septic  disorders  are  amenable  to  treat¬ 
ment,  as  no  known  remedies  can  sufficiently 
rapidly  remove  the  faulty  state  of  tbe 
system  on  which  they  depend.  Cures 
of  affected  animals  are,  therefore,  very 
rare,  and  prevention  should  be  mainly  looked 
to.  To  this  end  wet  lands  should  be  drained, 
and  healthy  animals  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
moved  from  pastures  where  the  malady  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  always  be  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  from  diseased  ones,  Animals 
dying  from  the  disease  should  be  at  once 


same  stock  and  very  closely  alike.  5.  We 
think  so.  6.  Tbe  Telephone  is  an  early  potato 
of  good  quality.  We  can  not  answer  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  good  cropper  as  yet.  Early 
Sunrise,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Stray  Beauty,  Lee's 
Favorite  do  well  with  us  in  every  way.  2  Kill 
them. 

SCALE  OP  POINTS  OF  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

L.  L.  II ,  Cornelia ,  Me. — 1.  What  is  the 
exact  description  of  pure  Bronze  Turkeys,  and 
what  is  thc-ir  usual  price?  2.  Is  Amber  Cane 
a  good  cane  for  Missouri? 

An s. — 1.  An  “exact  description'*  is  best 
given  by  quoting  the  “Scale  of  Points”  from 
the  “Standard  of  Excellence”: 

Disqualifications.— Birds  not  matching 
in  tbe  show-pen;  white  feathers  in  any  part 
of  the  plumage;  wings  clear  black  or  dark 
brown;  color  of  back,  tail,  or  tail-coverts, 
clear  black,  brown,  or  gray ;  crooked  backs; 
wry  tails;  or  deformity  of  any  kind;  adult 
cocks  weighing  less  than  25  pounds;  adult  hens 
less  than  1C  pounds. 

THE  COCK. 

Head:  Rich  red,  long,  broad,  and  carun- 
culated.  Beak,  strong,  curved,  and  well  set 
in  the  head;  color,  light  brown  at  the  tip  and 
dark  at  the  base.  Face  and  jaws,  rich  red. 
Eyes,  dark  hazel,  bright  and  clear. 

W  attle:  Rich  red,  large  and  pendant. 

Neck:  Long,  curving,  and  slanting  to  the 
tail;  color  of  plumage,  a  rich,  lustrous,  bronzy 
hue. 

Back:  Somewhat  curving  and  rising  from 
the  neck  to  the  center,  and  then  descending 
in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  tail ;  color  of  plum¬ 
age.  a  brilliant  bronzy  hue.  which  glistens  in 
the  sunlight  like  burnished  gold,  each  feather 
terminating  in  a  narrow  black  band,  which 
extends  across  tbe  end. 

Breast  and  Body:  Breast,  broad  and  full; 
color  of  plumage,  dark  bronze,  with  a  lustre 
assimilating  to  that  of  burnished  gold  when 
seeuin  the  sunlight.  Body,  long,  deep  through 
the  center,  handsomely  aud  nicely  rounded, 
the  hinder  part  well  supplied  with  short  fluff; 
color  of  plumage,  black,  beautifully  shaded 
with  bronze,  but  not  so  decided  or  so  rich  as 
that  of  the  breast. 

Wings:  Large  and  powerful:  primaries, 
black  or  dark  brown,  penciled  across  with 
bars  of  white  or  gray,  the  more  even  and  regu¬ 
lar  the  belter;  secondaries,  black  or  dark 


How  does  their  record  compare  with  that  of  the 
Jerseys?  2.  Would  a  cross  between  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (white!  polled  cattle  and  tbe  Angus  (red' 
polled  be  a  good  one ;  or  would  it  be  better  to 
keep  the  Angus  pure?  3.  I  wish  to  get  a  bull 
and  heifer  of  th?  red  Angus  polls,  should  they 
be  of  different  families*1  How  much  should 
they  CDst?  Who  keeps  them  near  this  placr  ? 

Ans  -1.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  the 
best  dairy  breed  of  polled  cattle.  Exceptional 
cows  have  very  high  records  as  butter  pro¬ 
ducers;  but  they  do  not  equal  the  marvelous 
records  of  some  phenomenal  Jersey  cows  As 
butter  producers  the  yield  will  average  lefs 
than  that  of  the  Jerseys;  still  they  are  good 
dairy  cows,  much  more  robust  and  better 
foragers  than  the  Jerseys  besides  being  less 
liable  to  disease  and  much  better  beef  ani¬ 
mals.  2.  The  Aberdeen  and  Angus  cattle  are 
the  same:  they  were  called  by  either  name 
until  the  late  convention  of  tbe  breeders  of 
this  race,  when  the  name  Aberdeen-Angus 
was  chosen  to  designate  the  breed.  The 
Aberdeen-Angus,  like  the  Galloway,  the  o’ber 
polled  Scotch  breei,  is  black.  There  is  no 
white  breed  of  polled  cattle,  though  occasion¬ 
ally  a  white  poll  may  be  a  '‘sport”  from 
domestic  cattle,  just  as  we  see  occasional  polls 
of  other  colors  from  the  same  source;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  white  among  the  Galloway 
or  Aberdeen -Augus  black  polls,  or  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  red  polls,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  pretty  sure  indication  of  impure 
blood.  The  black  polls  are  raise!  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  for  beef:  the  rad  polls,  for 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  though  it  is  hel  l  to 
be  a  point  in  their  favor  that  they  can  be 
turned  off  for  the  hu'cher  at  a  profit,  when 
dried  up  in  the  dairy.  A  cross  of  the  black 
polls  would,  therefore,  certainly  not  improve 
the  progeny  as  milk  or  batter  producers.  3, 
While  close  in-breeding  is  thought  to 
have  proved  detrimental  even  in  tbe  h.»nds 
of  such  skillful  breeders  as  Bates  and  other 
famous  breeders,  there  is  no  doubt  bat  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  the  practice 
carried  to  a  moderate  extent;  for  by  this 
means  only  can  any  desirable  characteristics 
that  mav  appear  in  any  animil  be  retained  in 
the  family.  If  the  family  is  distinguished 
therefore  and  not  too  closely  in  bred,  there 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
an  1  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklug  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  a  ri3wered  In 
our  advertising  columns,  A9k  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]. 

ANTHRAX  IN  CATTLF,  ETC, 

-S'.  S'.  C  ,  Bingham  Center,  Pa.— 1.  Some¬ 
times  yearling  calves  become  lame  either  in 
the  fore  or  hind  quarters  and  die  in  from  six 
to  eight  hours.  When  they  are  skinned  they 
readily  turn  black  and  putrid.  The  ailment 
is  here  called  murrain;  is  that  its  proper  name? 
What  is  a  preventive  or  a  remedj-?  2.  What 
will  prevent  hens  from  eating  their  eggs?  3. 
Is  the  Ohio  Black-cap  the  best  berry  for  all 
purposes?  4.  Wbat  is  tbe  difference  between 
the  Early  and  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron?  5. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  tbe  Welcome 
Oats  for  a  general  crop?  t>  Is  the  White 
Telephone  Potato  an  early  sort,  and  a  good 
cropper?  What  variety  would  be  better? 

Ans. — 1.  The  disease  is  black-leg,  a  common 
form  of  anthrax,  other  phases  of  which  are 
known  by  the  names  of  quarter-ail, black-quar¬ 
ter,  black  tongue,  puck,  murraiu,  etc,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  symptoms  or  tbe 
part  of  the  animal’s  body  most  severely  at¬ 
tacked.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  disease  is 
essentially  the  same,  aud  the  symptoms  sub¬ 
stantially  alike.  To  the  veterinarian  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these  is  the  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  is  black,  tarry,  and  viscous  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  coagulates  not  at  all  or  only  imper¬ 
fectly,  and  leaves  a  dark  stain  on  the  tissues  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  or  passing  through  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  causes  large,  black  patches 
of  flesh.  Moreover,  it  contains  small  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  known  as  bar  ill  i.  To  the 
farmer  the  most  obvious  symptoms  are:  A 
sudden  depression  of  rhe  whole  animal  frame; 
swellings  on  the  legs,  shoulders,  under  the 
belly  or  on  some  part  of  the  back.  The  swel¬ 
lings  are  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gases 
in  the  tissues,  which  produces  a  crackling  sound 
when  handled.  Rumination  is  suspended: 
there  are  alternate  rigors  aud  trembliugs,  and 


skin.  The  mouth  is  generally  ulcerated  and 
the  tongue  blistered.  Costiveness  is  always 
present,  frequently  attended  with  bloody  dis¬ 
charges  at  the  anus;  the  urine  is  deficient 
and  highly  colored  ;  the  eyes  protruding 
and  the  mouth  hot.  The  second  stage  is 
marked  by  lameness,  chiefly  of  the  hind¬ 
quarters;  the  head  aud  neck  aro  protrud¬ 
ed  ;  the  eyes  are  blood-shot  ;  the  appe¬ 
tite  lost;  the  thirst  severe;  the  animal  stands 
gloomy  aud  dazed,  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  herd.  All  the  symptoms  grow  worse 


Bronve  Turbevs  usually  sell  at  cents  per 
pound  in  the  market;  or  at  per  pair  for 
breeding  purposes.  2.  Yes;  but  the  compara¬ 
tive  excellence  of  the  different  varieties  of 
sorghum  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended  and  on  the 
time  at  which  they  are  to  be  used ;  for  instance, 
experiments  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  Univer¬ 
sity  show  that  Amber  Cane  is  excellent  for 
sugar  production  early  in  the  season,  while 
the  Orange  ami  Liberian  canes  yield  a  heavier 
crop,  but  are  later  than  the  Amber,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  smaller  proportion  of  sugar.  Again, 
other  varieties  are  better  for  sirup. 

POLLED  CATTLE. 

F.M.  S.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— 1.  Which  breed  of 
polled  cattle  is  the  best  for  the  butter  dairy? 


ter  ail  or  black-quarter  differs  from  an* 
thrax.  Ho  says,  “the  bacillus  being  motile 
proves  nothing,”  as  claimed  by  the  others; 
“because  the  Bacillus  anthracis  occasionally 
assumes  the  motile  condition.”  While  doctors 

disagree,  it  is  well  for  the  “laity”  to  take  all 
the  precautions  advisable  iu  the  worst  alter¬ 
native.  S.  No,  not  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
hardy  and  prolific,  but  the  berries  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Gregg  aud  others,  4 
Oue  is  early,  the  other  late;  that  is  all  the 
difference.  The  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  aud 
AY  bite  Elephaut  Potatoes  are  seedlings  of  the 
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due  north  from  St.  Helen’s  Jersey,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  Being  about  12  miles  long  by  seven 
wide,  and  containing  an  area  of  45  square 
rail*s.  and  a  population  of  56,000  against  1,200 
in  Alderney,  many  more  cattle  are  exported 
from  Jersey  than  from  all  the  other  Channel 
Islands  combined.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
importations  of  Jerseys  were  made  on  vessels 
that,  touching  at  Alderney,  were  supposed  to 
have  embarked  the  cattle  there.  The  present 
Alderney  cattle  are  more  like  the  Guernsey's 
than  the  Jerseys,  and  are  “registered”  in  an 
appendix  to  the  regular  Guernsey  Herd  Book, 
of  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  2.  Yes; 

BOTS  IN  HORSES,  ETC. 

T.  H.  M,  Hudson.  Dakota.— 1.  How  can  I 
raise  five  or  six  weeks-old  pigs  without  a  mo¬ 
ther.  or  cow's  milk,  as  I  have  neither.  2. 
What  is  the  best  treatment  for  bots? 

A  vs — 1.  Pigs  of  this  age  can  be  fed  cooked 
wheat  middlings  and  sifted  oat-meal,  one- 
third  of  oat-meal,  feeding  also  a  little  cooked 
potatoes,  care  being  takeu  to  feed  a  little  and 
often.  2  It  is  nearly  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  veterinarians  that  bots  are  comparatively 
harmless,  except  when  they  accumulate  in 
great  numbers.  A  few  cases  have  been  noted, 
when,  on  account  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomach  to  which  they  have  been  attached, 
the  pests  were  so  incommoded  that,  In  order  to 
escape,  they  perforated  the  walls  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  allowing  the  fluids  to  escape  into  the  ab¬ 
domen.  when  death  surely  followed:  but  even 
in  the  few  cases  where  a  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination  showed  that  they  had  done  this,  some 
veterinarians  deny  that  the  fatal  injury  to 
the  stomach  was  caused  by  them,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  it  was  due  to  other  causes.  In  case 
the  animal  is  insufficiently  fed,  or  in  poor  con¬ 
dition  from  some  other  cause,  however,  they 
become  troublesome,  and  when  in  great  num¬ 
bers  when  full-grown,  they  sometimes  cause 
injury,  indicated  by  symptoms  like  those  of 
colic,  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  sensitive 
lining  of  the  bowels  in  passing  through  the 
animal.  A  common  remedy  is  to  give,  once  a 
day  for  three  days,  one  dram  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  to  be  followed  at  the  end  of  that  time 
by  four  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  week,  it 
n  -eessary.  Medicine,  however,  has  little  effect 
upon  bots.  and  it  is  better  to  let  them  alone, 
as  at  maturity,  they  let  go  their  hold  on  the 
coating  of  the  stomach  and  pass  out  in  the 
dung. 

TREATMENT  OF  QUINCE  CUTTINGS. 

J.  W.  S .  Baden,  Pa  —  1.  Are  the  sprouts 
frcm  the  roots  of  a  quince  tree  of  the  same 
tied  as  the  topi  2  How  can  I  propagate  the 
quince  from  cuttings? 

Ans  —1.  If  your  quinces  are  the  Orange, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  sprouts  are  like  the 
top,  ami  will  make  good  trees.  2.  Make  the 
cuttings  from  8  to  10  inches  long;  select  a 
dampish  but  not  wet  piece  of  ground;  draw  a 
line,  aud  ran  a  spade  into  the  ground  the  full 
length  along  the  line;  throw  out  the  dirt, 

1  aving  a  trench  as  deep  as  your  cuttings  are 
ling,  having  one  side  solid  and  slightly  slant¬ 
ing  Set  the  cuttings  in  the  trench,  tops 
ui,  about  four  inches  apart,  and  with  their 
tops  just  above  the  surface;  fill  iu  two  inches 
of  soil  and  stamp  it  down  firmly  and  solidly 
about  the  lower  end.  Then  if  you  have  straw, 
chaff  or  old  bay  reeking  wet,  fill  in  two  inches 
and  tbeu  replace  the  soil,  making  all  level. 
Keep  weeds  out.  Fifty  per  cent,  ought  to 
grow.  In  two  or  three  years,  they  should  be 
large  enough  to  plant  out,  or  you  may  plant  in 
nursery  rows  three  by  one-and  a-half  feet,  and 
let  them  grow  there  until  four  or  five  years 
old  before  planting  in  the  orchard. 

BH1PSTUFF. 

R.  M ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V  — What  is  the 
•shipstuff  recommended  so  highly  by  Prof. 
Sanboim  in  a  late  Rural? 

Ans.— Prof.  Sanborn  says:  Shipstuff  is  mid¬ 
dlings  minus  the  flour  derived  from  an  extra 
bolting  in  the  flouring  process,  and  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  as  valuable  as  middlings.  In  fact, 
it  is  10  cents  per  100  pounds  less  in  price  in  St. 
Louis.  But  the  name  is  not  a  sure  definer  of 
the  quality  of  the  material,  as  the  use  of  the 
term  has  become  common  here,  and  real  mid- 
lings  are  often  classed  as  shipstuff  In  fact, 
the  analysis  of  the  shipstuff  which  1  fed  shows 
it  to  be  quite  as  rich  as  the  best  middlings, 
and  I  regard  the  material  used  as  middlings. 
I  used  the  local  term  known  to  our  farmers, 
but  should  have  defined  the  quality  of  the 
meal. 

fertilizer  queries. 

J.  B.  B.,  Hoboken,  Alii,  Co.,  Pa,—  1.  What 
is  a  formula  for  a  complete  manure?  2.  Who 
deals  in  the  materials  and  what  are  the 
prices? 

Ans.— 1.  A  complete  manure  must  depend 
upon  soil  and  crop  for  its  composition;  for 
instance,  a  complete  mauuie  for  wheat  should 
contain  a  large  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  less 
of  potash ;  while  one  for  beans,  peas  or  clover 
wjuld  need  less  of  ammonia  aud  more  of 


potash.  So,  as  a  rule,  light  or  sandy  soils  re¬ 
quire  more  potash  than  heavy  and  clay  soils.  1 
A  manure  that  would  produce  very  good  re¬ 
sults  with  most  crops  could  be  made  by  using 
1,000  pouodsof  very  fine  bone  flour.  85  .pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  if  hard- wood  ashes  can 
be  obtained,  using  1,500  pounds  or  30  bushels, 
or,  in  case  the  ashes  cannot  be  procured,  add 
200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  or  400  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  potash.  In  case  of  the  addition 
of  the  potash  salts,  add  enough  muck  or  loam 
to  make  one  ton,  and  use  the  quantity  on  five 
acres.  2.  See  market  reports  this  week. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

J.  F.  IF.,  Westminster.  VI. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  fine  grouud  bone  and  nitrate  of  soda?  2. 
What  is  the  price  of  each?  3.  Should  the 
bone  and  ashes  be  mixed  before  applying?  4. 
Can  nitrate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  plaster 
safely? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  nearly  all  the  fertilizer  men 
who  advertize  in  the  Rural.  Send  for  their 
catalogues.  2  See  Rural  of  April  11th.  We 
propose  to  quote  them  every  week  or  two 
weeks  at  furthest.  3.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  J 
mix  them  aud,  if  to  lie  auy  length  of  time.  I 
they  may  be  moistened  slightly  and  the  ashes 
will  do  much  toward  decomposing  the  bone. 

4  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  so;  be  sure  to  make 
the  nitrate  fine  by  pounding. 

APPLYING  WOOD  ASHES  TO  CORN. 

C.  L.  C.,  West  Platt sburg,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have 
70  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes,  which  I 
wish  to  apply  to  my  corn,  at  what  time  shall 
I  apply  them?  2.  Shall  I  apply  alone  or 
mixed  with  other  fertilizers: 

Ans. — 1.  It  much  depends  upon  bow  many 
acres  you  wish  to  apply  them  to.  If  on  no 
more  than  five  acres,  sow  broadcast  just  be¬ 
fore  the  last  harrowing,  when  fitting  the 
land.  If  only  a  small  quantity  is  to  be  used  ' 
per  acre,  apply  with  the  baud  to  the  hill  after 
planting.  2  If  the  land  needs  only  potash, 
apply  them  alone:  but  probably  it  needs  phos-  j 
phoric  acid  as  well  and,  most  likely,  nitrogen; 
iu  that  case  use  fine  bone  dust  with  which  you 
may  mix  the  ashes,  aud  you  can  use  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  also,  but  with  this  you  should 
not  mix  them. 

HERITABLE  APPURTENANCES  OF  A  FARM. 

J.  G.,  Fremont,  Minn.— What  are  the  “ap 
purtenances”  that  go  by  deed  or  inheritance 
with  land? 

Axs. — The  term,  as  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  land,  means  everything  naturally  attached 
to  the  soil,  such  as  trees,  grass,  herbage, stones 
and  anything  growing  upon  the  trees;  also 
fences, and  fence  materials,  that  have  been  in 
a  fence  or  are  scattered  on  the  spot  ready  to 
be  put  into  a  fence;  permanent  buildings  and 
all  buildings  erected  by  the  owner  and  not  on 
wheels  or  runners;  manure  made  upon  the 
farm  from  food  grown  upon  the  farm, and  or¬ 
dinary  crops  planted  or  sown  by  the  owner 
and  not  sold  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  So 
also  is  anything  fitted  for  the  real  estate  and 
actually  applied  to  it,  if  of  a  permanent  na¬ 
ture. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PEA  STRAW. 

W.  If.  8’.,  Templeton,  Qve — What  is  the 
value  of  rotted  pea  straw  as  manure? 

Ans.— Pea  straw  in  its  composition  is  very 
much  of  the  uature  of  clover  hay.  One  ton 
oontains  23.93  pounds  of  potash,  worth  51.31; 
7.79  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  54 
cents,  and  22  pounds  of  ammonia,  worth  $8.52. 
making  a  total  of  85.37  Besides  these  ele¬ 
ments,  it  also  contains  lime  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  beneficial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

- - »♦»  — 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  J.,  Zeven,  Neb. — 1.  What  are  the  best 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  and  pears  for 
Nebraska?  2.  Where  can  1  get  a  work  on 
spaying  pigs?  3.  What  kinds  of  grass  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  best  on  high,  prairie  land, 
and  how  much  per  acre  should  be  sown? 

Ans. — According  to  the  American  Homo¬ 
logical  Society,  whose  choice  is  determined 
by  the  decision  of  the  best  State  authorities 
in  each  species  and  variety,  the  best  of  the 
fruits  named,  for  Nebraska,  are:  Apples, 
Americou  Summer,  Buffington's  Early,  Caro¬ 
lina  June,  Cooper’s  Early,  Dominie,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  Gabriel,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Jonathan,  Late  Strawberry,  Red 
Astrachan,  Roman  Stem,  Summer  Bellefleur, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Williams’s  Favorite, 
and  Winesap.  The  best  peaches  are  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early  and  Late,  Hale’s  Early,  Large 
Early  York,  Molden's  White,  and  Stump  the 
World.  The  best  pears:  Bartlett,  Anjou, 
Giffard,  Bloodgood,  Boussock,  Angouleme, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Glout  Morceau.  Howell, 
Lawrence,  and  Seekel.  2.  There  is  no  special 
work  on  the  subject,  but  the  operation  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Swine  Husbandry,  an  excellent  work 
by  our  contributor,  F.  D.  Coburn,  price  $1.75, 
to  be  had  of  the  American  News  Company, 
New  York.  3.  Much  depends  upon  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  pasture  is  to  be  used.  Sow 


Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pretensis),  14 
pounds;  Orchard  Grass  (Dactylis  glomerata), 

7  pounds,  and  W hite  Clover  (Trifolium  repens), 
five  pouuds.  If  for  meadow,  sow  Timothy, 

10  pouuds,  Red  Clover,  12  pouuds,  and  Blue 
Grass  7  pounds. 

F.  H.  R,,  Perry,  N.  Y— 1.  What  firm  uses 
turkey  wing  and  tail  feathers  for  dusters?  2. 
Can  I  get  a  list  of  seeds  sent,  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  1835?  3  How  is  dyna¬ 
mite  put  up  aud  shipped,  where  can  I  get  it, 
and  what  is  the  cost? 

ANS.— 1.  J  Hawloetz  &  Co.,  N  Y.  2  Write 
to  the  Department  for  it,  and  for  the  seeds  ap¬ 
ply  to  your  Member  of  Congress.  3  1 1  is  put  into 
paper  tubes  of  different  sizes.  One  seven - 
eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  eight 
inches  long  is  the  best  to  use  for  blasting 
purposes.  It  must  be  exploded  by  a  cap  made 
on  purpose.  It  comes  25  and  50  pounds  in  a 
box.  There  are  two  kinds  of  powder  in  the 
market,  known  ns  No.  1,  and  No,  2.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  employed  for  heavy  work,  being  very 
powerful.  The  latter  is  less  powerful,  but 
strong  enough  for  blasting  stumps,  shattering 
stoues.etc.  Purchasers  should  mention  whether 
they  want  No  1  or  No.  2  po  wder,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds,  diameter  of  cartridge,  number 
of  caps  (one  for  each  explosion)  and  the  length 
of  fuse  for  igniting  the  caps.  The  following 
are  the  prices  of  requisites:  — 

Powder  No.  1,  81:  No.  2.  50  cents  per  pound ; 
caps  (iqO  in  a  box),  $2;  single  tape  water  fuse 
(per  100  feet).  75  cents;  Dippers,  50  cents.  It  is 
not  safe  for  “green”  hands  to  use.  Better 
write  to  Varney  &  Doe,  61  Park  Place,  N.  Y., 
who  will  tell  you  where  to  get  powder,  and 
who  know  how  to  use  it. 

J.A  B.,  Hunt  City,  111—  What  do  you  think 
of  the  practicability  of  combining  a  cutting 
box  with  the  thrashing  machine  so  that  the 
straw  can  be  cut  as  fast  as  thrashed? 

Ans.— Such  a  thing  is  perfectly  practicable, 
and  where  straw  is  to  be  stored  in  mows,  it 
will  pack  into  little  more  than  half  the  space 
required  for  the  same  amount  of  whole  straw. 
Besides  this,  the  cut  straw  makes  much  better 
bedding,  is  a  better  absorbent  of  liquid  man¬ 
ure,  and  the  manure  made  with  it  is  vei'y 
much  easier  to  handle  and  especially  to  spread. 

A  large-sized  cutter  is  used:  it  is  placed  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  separator  in  such  a  position 
that  the  straw  falls  upon  an  endless  apron  iu 
the  cutter,  which  carries  it  to  the  feed  rolls: 
after  passing  through  these,  and  being  cut,  it 
falls  upon  the  straw  carrier  and  is  carried  to 
the  mows;  when  desired,  half  cured  corn 
stalks,  or  fodder  corn,  can  be  mixed  with  the 
straw,  and  thus  be  safely  stored,  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  stiaw.  The  whole  appa¬ 
ratus  is  attached  to  the  separator  and  run  by 
the  same  power  which  drives  that. 

Y.  M.  L.,  Panama,  N.  Y. — What  about 
Mrs.  Lizzie  E  Gotton  and  her  wonderful 
“controllable”  bee  hive?  How  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  honey  will  a  hive  of  pure  Italian 
bees  make  iu  a  season,  and  how  much  is  a  hive 
of  such  bees  worth? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton  has  been  exposed  as  a 
fraud  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  lead¬ 
ing  bee  journals  for  years.  She  says  her  hive 
and  system  will  surely  briug  $20  per  colony 
each  year.  Such  a  statement  is  ahsurd.  The 
season  may  be  so  poor  that  no  honey  will  be 
gathered.  Even  the  kee-keepers  of  Maine,  in 
her  own  State,  pronounce  Mrs.  Cotton  to  be  a 
cheat.  Her  hive  aud  system  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  gift  by  the  first  bee  keepers  of  the 
country.  A  good  colony  of  Italian  bees  will, 
iu  average  seasons,  give  one  swarm,  aud  gather 
50  pounds  of  fine  comb  honey.  Our  best  bee 
men  sell  good  strong  colonies,  in  our  best  hives 
—such  hives  are  now  unpateued— for  $10. 
Mrs.  Cotton  charges  doable  this  amount,  and 
mauy  of  her  patrons  complain  that  what  she 
sends  is  really  worthless. 

E.D.  R„  Beaver,  Kans.—  1.  Who  originated 
the  Faith  and  Beauty  Grapes,  and  what  is 
their  character?  2.  What  red  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  ripen  their  berries  in  the  shortest  time? 
3,  Has  the  Rural  tested  Stayman’s  Early 
Blackberry } 

Ans  — 1,  Faith  originated  with  Jacob  Rom¬ 
mel,  from  the  Taylor.  The  vine  is  a  strong 
grower.  Bunches,  long-shouldered  and  me¬ 
dium  in  size.  Berry  small  and  white,  sweet 
and  pure  in  flavor.  Beauty  originated  with 
J.  C.  Kramer,  La  Crescent,  Minn.  A  seedling 
of  Delaware  and  Concord.  Berry  greenish- 
yellow  and  of  good  quality.  2.  The  Turner, 
Hansell,  Crimson  Beauty,  Rancocas,  among 
reds,  ripen  during  as  short  a  season  us  any. 
Perhaps  the  Marlboro  should  be  added. 
We  would  mention  Souhegan  among  black¬ 
caps.  8.  No. 

A.  MoD.,  Rush  City,  Minn. — 1.  I  have  the 
manure  from  50  hens,  and  the  ashes  from  two 
stoves,  made  from  poplar  and  oak  wood,  how 
shall  I  mix  and  apply  to  the  best  advantage? 
2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  apply  fresh  stable 
manure  to  land  for  corn,  potatoes  and  garden 
crops? 


Ans. — 1.  We  are  almost  tired  of  saying, 
never  mix  any  wood  ashes  with  either  barn¬ 
yard  or  hen  manure  or  any  other  non-com¬ 
mercial  manures.  It  will  surely  result  in  tlae 
loss  of  nearly  all  the  ammonia.  Both  these  are 
valuable  manures,  but  they  should  be  applied 
sepa  rately  to  the  soil.  The  ben  manure  is  the 
best  for  corn  and  onions:  tbe  ashe3  for  beans, 
peas  and  cabbages.  Use  both  for  pota¬ 
toes,  applying  separately  3,  Scatter  on  the 
surface  and  plow  lightly  into  the  ground.  If 
for  potatoes  planted  in  the  Rural’s  method, 
apply  as  a  mulch  in  drills,  as  directed. 

G.  W,  L  ,  Leetes  Island,  Ct. — L,  Will  the 
ashes  of  corn  cobs  mixed  with  the  pleasure  of 
burning  them  in  a  stove,  exceed  the  valne  of 
the  cobs  plowed  in  whole?  2.  Will  using  sea¬ 
weed  as  a  mulch  in  planting  potatoes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rural’s  method,  leaving  it  until 
the  vines  come  through,  and  leveling  up  with 
soil,  covering  the  potatoes,  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose?  3.  Only  four  out  of  30  roosters  pay  any 
attention  to  the  hens,  and  this  difficulty  is  on 
the  increase;  what  is  the  trouble? 

Ans. — 1.  Burning  adds  nothing  to  the  pot¬ 
ash  of  corn  cobs,  except  present  availability, 
and  much  depends  upon  how  highly  you  value 
the  pleasure  of  burning  them.  2.  Your  plan 
will  answer,  only  we  should  prefer  a  slight 
covering  on  the  seaweed  to  retain  moisture. 

3.  We  think  the  trouble  is  in  too  close  in- 
breediug.  Get  some  cockerels  from  some 
other  flock. 

J.  G  L ,  Theodore ,  Dak.— 1.  What  are  the 
advantages  of  drilling  and  broadcasting  re¬ 
spectively?  2.  How  does  tbe  Strowbridge 
Seeder  work  ?  3.  What  kind  would  the  Rura  l 
advise  me  to  buy? 

Ans  — 1.  The  makers  of  the  different  ma¬ 
chines  set  out  their  several  claims  much  more 
fully  than  we  can  spare  space  to  do.  It  would 
be  well  to  send  a  postal  for  circulars  of  the 
leading  manufacturers.  2. — The  cuts  show 
quite  plainly;  the  circular  will  show  fully. 

It  fastens  to  a  wagon  and  runs  from  one  bind 
wheel.  3.  The  Rural  very  properly  will  not 
advise  at  all.  We  have  not  used  all,  and 
might  do  a  great  injustice  were  we  to  single 
out  any  one,  and,  besides,  what  pleases  one 
will  not  please  another.  Again  we  say  get 
their  circulars,  and  yon  can’t  go  far  astray. 

S.  E.  B.,  Eudora,  Kansas  —  l.  1  have  kept 
my  horses  the  past  Winter  on  early-cut  millet 
hay.  with  very  little  grain.  They  perspire 
profusely  on  tbe  least  labor,  what  can  I  do  to 
tone  them  up  for  spring  work?  2.  What  is  the 
difference  between  White  Pekin  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks  in  appearance?  8.  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  more  than  one  drake  to  four  ducks  of 
either  kind  ? 

A.vs.— 1.  We  mistrust  your  horses  have  an 
enormous  coat  of  old  hair.  Give  a  feed  of 
potatoes  or  other  roots  three  times  a  week, 
put  a  tablespoonful  of  raw  linseed  oil  in  their 
food  once  a  day,  and  groom  them  so  as  to  get 
the  old  coat  off  as  soon  as  possible.  We  think 
this  will  make  them  all  right.  2,  The  Ayles¬ 
bury  is  the  smaller,  has  a  flesh-colored  bill,  and 
a  more  flattened  body.  The  bill  of  the  Pekin 
is  yellow:  and  the  neck  is  shorter  and  more 
curved.  3.  No. 

H.  G.  L.,  Silkmon,  Minn. — L  With  dressed 
hogs  at  $6  per  100  pouuds,  wheat  at  65  cents 
barley  at  45  cents,  and  oats  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  will  it  pay  to  make  pork;  and  if  so, 
which  of  the  above  grains,  at  the  prices 
named,  is  the  cheapest?  2  How  shall  I  treat 
plum  and  cherry  stones  and  grape  seeds 
gathered  last  Fall,  to  have  them  germinato. 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  it  will  pay  at  the  prices, 
if  the  hogs  are  judiciously  fed  and  cared  for. 
We  should  prefer  tbe  barley  2,  The  seeds 
should  have  been  planted  last  Fall,  by  putting 
them  at  once  into  damp  earth  and  exposing 
them  to  frost.  Borne  may  still  come  up  this 
year;  the  grapes  surely  will  if  not  kept  too 
dry.  Plant  very  shallowly  in  good  garden 
soil,  aud  keep  free  from  weeds. 

J.  S.,  Canton,  Dak. — 1.  What  sort  of  culti¬ 
vators  do  you  use  to  cultivate  not  more  than 
two  iuches  deep?  2.  Why  don’t  the  makers 
of  such  tools  advertise  them  in  the  Rural?  3. 
lathe  one  advertised  by  the  Syracuse  Plow 
Co.  a  good  one? 

Ans  — 1.  The  cultivators  we  use  are  of  sev¬ 
eral  kinds;  some  have  five  teeth,  with  a  wheel 
iu  front;  others  have  three  broad  teeth  with 
three  wheels.  We  think  the  single  and 
double  shovels  uro  obsolete  tools  for  com  and 
potato  cultivation.  2.  They  are  simply  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  own  light,  as  the  Rural  is  really 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  papers  in 
advocating  improved  culture.  3.  It  is  a  first- 
class  tool  for  one-horse  use. 

R.  U.,  No,  Kingsville,  Ohio. —  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  full-blood  aud  a  thorough¬ 
bred? 

Ans.— Formerly,  among  American  breed¬ 
ers,  there  was  a  difference,  thorough  bred 
meaning  an  animal  without  a  taint  of  any 
other  blood,  the  pedigrees  running  back  on 
both  sides  as  long  as  the  herd  books  had  ex¬ 
isted;  while  by  full -blood  was  meant  an  ani- 
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mal’that  remotely  may  have  had  a  cross  from 
some  animal  not  recorded.  An  animal  fifteen- 
sixteenths  was  considered  a  full-blood.  Rut 
at  the  meeting  of  American  breeders  in  1872, 
at  Indianapolis, 'thorough  bred,  pure-bred  and 
full-blood  were  defined  as  synonymous  terms. 

X.  C.  S.,  Rome,  X.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  utilize  the  carcasses  of  "deaconed” 
calves?  2.  What  is  the  manurial  value  of  a 
carcass  weighing  100  pounds? 

Anb. — 1.  The  carcass  can  be  cut  into  pieces 
and  mixed  with  layers  of  fermenting  manure, 
the  whole  pile  being  sprinkled  with  plaster 
or  lightly  covered  with  loam  to  catch  any 
disagreeable  odor.  In  two  months,  fork  the 
pile  over  and  add  a  little  manure,  if  necessary, 
to  again  start  fermentation.  This  will  reduce 
the  entire  carcass  and  make  a  valuable  com¬ 
post.  2.  Very  little  (25  cents)  besides  the 
trouble  of  composting. 

J  T.  A'..  Hickory,  Md.—  My  peach  trees, 
three  or  four  years  old,  have  grown  well  and 
look  nice;  but,  on  examination,  I  find  a  num¬ 
ber  with  the  bark  at,  and  under,  the  ground 
quite  dead.  The  orchard  has  been  cultivated 
in  corn  and  potatoes;  what  is  the  cause  and  a 
preventive? 

A  NS. — AVe  think  the  trouble  comes  from  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  water  that  has  been 
held  about  the  trunks  by  the  frozen  ground. 
If  your  trees  had  been  banked  with  earth  last 
Fall,  we  are  quite  confident  there  would  have 
been  no  loss  from  this  cause. 

H.  M.  R.,  ChcUeaugay,  If.  Y. — Will  a  silo 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  put  as  close  together 
as  possible,  be  sufflcdently  tight,  or  must  it  be 
double-boarded  with  tarred  paper  between? 

Ans — If  the  planks  are  entirely  sound  and 
well  seasoned,  and  if  they  were  put  together 
with  grooves  and  tongued,  and  the  joints  well 
coated  with  hot  coal  tar  or  pitch,  the  one 
thickness  would  do.  The  main  thing  in  con¬ 
structing  a  silo  is  to  have  it  entirely  air¬ 
tight,  aud  it  matters  little  how  it  is  made  so 
long  as  this  is  secured. 

TF.  C.  Q.,  Mentor,  Ohio. — 1.  Will  it  do  to 
compost  offal  from  the  fisheries  with  apple 
pomace?  2.  Is  the  fish  offal  worth  hauling  six 
miles? 

Axs. — 1.  Apple  pomace  has  but  little  ma¬ 
nurial  value,  but  when  on  a  farm,  we  would 
recommend  piling  it  loosely  so  as  to  induce 
active  fermentation  and  decay,  so  as  to  de¬ 
compose  the  acid.  It  might  then  be  used  in  a 
compost  with  fish  offal  to  good  advantage. 
Till  that  time  we  should  prefer  muck  or  stable 
manure.  2.  We  think  it  would  pay  for  the 
drawing. 

E.  P.  J ,  Vernon,  Vt. — 1.  Whose  make  of 
wind  engine  is  used  on  the  farm  building 
shown  in  the  Rural  of  March  28,  and  is  it 
the  best?  2.  How  are  the  water  tank  and 
pipes  protected  from  the  cold  ?  3  Was  that 
trial  of  wind  engines  held  last  Fall  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  fair? 

Ass.— 1.  The  engine  is  a  turbine,  made  by 
Mast,  Foos  &  Co.;  it  has  been  up  some  time; 
and  though  it  has  given  good  satisfaction 
we  would  not  like  to  say  it  is  the  best.  2. 
Bee  In  last  week’s  Rural.  3.  We  do  not 
know.  We  think  it  was  abandoned. 

W.  A.  It.  Watertown ,  N.  Y. — If  a  given 
amount  of  meal  will  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
how  much  meat  will  it  make? 

Ans.— Unfortunately,  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a  simple  propo¬ 
sition  iu  proportion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
given  amount  of  meul  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  quantity,  as  it 
all  depends  upon  the  animal,  her  surround¬ 
ings,  aud  the  care  of  the  milk.  The  same  may 
be  said  as  to  meat  production  In  a  general 
way,  it  is  "guessed”  that  about  three  pounds 
of  meat  can  be  made  to  one  pound  of  butter. 

E  B  H ,  Charleston,  S.  O, — How  can  cut 
flowers  be  kept  fresh  for  several  days? 

Ans. — Place  the  (lowers  in  a  damp,  cool, 
dark  cellar  or  in  a  refrigerator  on  ice. 

T.  W  S  Concordville ,  Pa. — The  selection 
of  grapes  given  by  practical  and  experienced 
men  iu  a  late  Rural,  is  of  inestimable  vulue 
to  all  lovers  of  this  favorite  fruit,  why  caunot 
we  have  an  election  of  apples  and  pears  also? 

Ans.— We  gave  a  full  selection  for  every 
S  ate  in  the  Union,  iu  the  Rural  of  March 
I,  1882,  covering  over  two  pages  of  names  of 
varieties  alone. 

M.  P.  C„  Scranton,  Pa.— Would  the  Rural 
advise  the  use  of  wood  ashes  in  combination 
with  Mapes  potato  manure  for  potatoes?  If 
so,  what  proportion,  and  if  mired  before  using, 
would  there  bo  any  loss  by  chemical  action.  2. 
How  would  the  above  do  for  strawberries? 

Ans.— 1.  Maps*  potato  manure  is  designed 
to  have  a  proper  proportion  of  potash  for 
most  soils  I(  might  on  some  soils  be  good  to 
use  more  ashes,  ou  others  to  use  more  bone. 
There  would  be  no  loss  by  mixing.  2.  For 
strawberries,  add  25  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
per  acre. 

J.  J.,Parkdale, Out., Can. — Strawberries  are 
planted  iu  hills  18  inches  apart,  fourrowsiua 
bed,  makiag  the  beds  six  feet  wide  with’two 


feet  between  the  beds.  Where  land  is  scarce 
would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  raspberries  in 
this  two-foot  space,  making  the  raspberry 
rows  eight  feet  apart? 

Ans. — No;  the  raspberries  would  shade  the 
strawberries,  and  send  up  suckers  every¬ 
where. 

H.  T.  D. ,  Address  mislaid. — 1.  How  much 
spring  wheat  should  be  sown  per  acre?  2. 
Should  more  or  less  be  sown  when  a  drought 
is  expected,  and  why? 

Ans.— 1  Much  depends  upon  the  richness  of 
the  land— from  1>^  to  2%  bushels;  the  richer 
the  land,  the  less  seed.  2  We  should  say  less, 
because  the  yield  depends  much  upon  the 
moisture  to  furnish  food  for  the  plants,  all  of 
which  is  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  If  you  had  a 
pasture  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  water, 
you  would  not  put  od  more  stock  than  the 
water  would  supply. 

M.  M.,  Puerto  Plato,  San  Domingo. — 1. 
What  is  a  good  way  to  kill  ants  that  make 
their  nests  at  the  roots  of  my  roses,  which  they 
kill  by  drying  up  the  soil  around  them? 2.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  keep  dahlias  after  they  have 
borne  flowers  and  died? 

Ans.— 1.  A  small  amount  of  wood  ashes, 
lime,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  a  little  carbolic 
soap  dissolved  in  water, aud  applied  to  the  nest, 
will  kill  or  drive  away  the  ants  on  a  double 
quick.  2.  Keep  as  you  would  Irish  potatoes. 

W.  W.  A..  Fulton ,  Kan, — Would  millet 
that  had  been  hot  in  the  bin  be  safe  to  use  a3 
seed? 

Ans  —A  slight  amount  of  heating  destroys 
the  vitality  of  seed ;  much  the  safest  method 
would  be  to  dip  out  a  few  seeds  promiscuously, 
say  100,  and  test  them,  by  placing  them  be¬ 
tween  a  couple  of  piecesof  cloth,  which  should 
be  kept  moderately  wet  and  in  a  warm  place. 
The  number  growing  will  show  you  approxi. 
mately  the  proportion  of  seeds  with  sufficient 
vitality  to  grow. 

.4.  T ,  National  City,  Cat.— We  have  some 
nice  vines  from  the  Niagara  seeds.  About 
how  long  before  they  will  fruit,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated? 

Ans. — Seedling  grapes  sometimes  (but 
rarely)  fruit  the  third  Summer— quite  often 
the  fourth.  Thev  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  cuttings — remembering  that 
grapes  are  always  produced  on  the  current 
season’s  growth  from  wood,  grown  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

O.  P. .  Fair  port,  N.  Y. — 1.  Where  are  the 
buildings  shown  in  Rural  of  March  28  locat¬ 
ed?  2.  How  is  the  water  kept  from  freezing 
in  the  pipes  when  the  thermometer  is  below 
zero?  3.  Where  is  Prof.  Arnold's  residence? 

Ans — 1.  Four  miles  northeast  from  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  2  See  in  last  week’s  Rural.  3 
His  post  office  address  is  Rochester.  His 
home  is  four  miles  out  of  the  city. 

G  C.  L  ‘Lawton,'  Mich  —What  is  the  value 
of  Pearl  Millet  for  fodder,  aud  where  can  the 
seed  be  obtained  by  the  bushel,  and  at  what 
price  ? 

Ans.— It  is  not  valued  in  any  of  the  Northern 
States,  as  it  grows  coarse  and  woody  and 
should  he  cut  before  it  blooms  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  of  the  seed  men  whose  cat¬ 
alogues  are  noticed  in  the  Rural;  price  here 
30  cents  a  pound. 

F.  C.  P ,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.—\.  When 
should  Johnson  Grass  be  sown?  What  is  the 
price  per  peck  or  half  bushel?  2.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  as  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as 
sound  corn? 

Ans. — l.  As  early  as  the  ground  can  be  put 
in  good  condition.  It  is  offered  by  seedsmen 
at  25  cents  per  pound  and  $18  per  hundred 
pounds.  2.  No,  but  it  is  very  good. 

R.  A,  H.,  Osage,  Towa.— How  shall  I  apply 
eight  barrels  of  ben  manure  to  the  acre  ou 
land  for  corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco? 

Ans. — Make  it  very  tine  by  laying  it  on  a 
barn  floor  and  pounding  it,  or  by  using  a  sharp 
spade  on  it  in  a  barrel  one-third  full;  then 
sow  it  broadcast  before  the  last  harrowing, 
aud  harrow  in. 

R  IF.,  Charlton ,  Mass  — Iu  planting  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  Rural’s  trench  plan,  can  I  use 
ground  that  was  iu  potatoes  last  year?  I  have 
no  other  available,  except  iu  sod. 

Ans.— Our  large  yield  last  year  was  from 
the  fourth  successive  crop  on  the  same  land.  It 
makes  no  differ  once  when  plenty  of  fertilizer 
is  used. 

F.  .4.  /?.,  Rising  City,  Neb. — 1.  Who  is  a 
reliable  breeder  of  Wyandottes  near  me?  2. 
Is  there  a  potato  planter  that  is  a  success,  oue 
that  will  drop  one  piece  in  a  place  any  dis¬ 
tance  apart? 

Axs.  —  1.  Will  some  breeders  near  our 
friend  send  us  their  P.  O.  address  for  him. 
2  Yes.  Send  to  those  who  advertise  in  the 
Rural. 

R.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — What  is  Ivory 
Soap  and  is  it  as  good  as  represented? 

Ans.— Ivory  Soap  is  an  American  Castile 
soap,  made  of  pure  cotton-seed  oil  and  soda. 


and  is  fully  as  good  as  the  imported  Castile 
and  does  not  cost  half  the  money.  We  have 
thoroughly  tested  it,  and  think  it  fully  as  good 
as  represented. 

D.  J.  C ,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — 1.  Who  sells 
seeds  from  potato  balls?  2.  If  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  berries  are  planted  side  by  side,  will 
they  "mix?”  3.  Which  is  the  most  productive 
strawberry? 

Ans.— 1.  They  are  not  offered  in  any  cata¬ 
logue.  2  No,  except  in  the  seeds  for  planting. 
3.  All  things  considered  and  for  all  places,  we 
think  the  Wilson  is  still  most  productive  and 
certain. 

H  D.  G  ,  Millserburg ,  Pa. — What  is  the 
difference  between  a  squash  and  a  pumpkin? 

Ans  — Botanically  they  are  about  cousins, 
being  different  species  of  the  same  genus  of 
plants,  and  the  different  kinds  of  squashes  are 
different  varieties  of  the  same  species;  the 
same  can  be  said  of  pumpkins. 

IF.  B.  T.,  Round  Knot,  N.  C.— An  old  or¬ 
chard  has  been  used  for  years  as  a  corn  lot 
and  barnyard,  what  crop  would  be  likely  to 
pay  best  iu  it?  There  are  many  moles  in  the 
place. 

Ans  — We  should  choose  potatoes.  The 
moles  will  not  seriously  harm  them. 

.7.  H.  C.,  Lithopolis,  Ohio — 1.  Radish  seed 
raised  from  roots  wintered  over,  looks 
plumper  and  better  than  when  grown 
the  first  year;  is  it  better?  2  Will  there  be 
any  difference  in  the  plants  produced  from  the 
two  kinds? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  very  much.  2.  Yes,  a  great 
difference  in  favor  of  those  grown  from  win¬ 
tered  roots.  It  should  be  grown  from  no 
others. 

<S.  E.,  Alexander sville,  Ohio. —la  there  a 
practical  machine  for  applying  poison  to  po. 
tato  vines? 

Ans  — There  are  several  that  work  by  hand 
and  one  or  two  have  been  made  to  work  by 
horse-power,  but  none  have  come  into  general 
use  except  simple  sprinklers  or  dusters,  the  first 
of  which  uses  water,  the  latter  dust. 

F.  D.  Van  IF.,  Fulton,  N,  Y, — 1  Is  Bow- 
ker’s  ammoniated  bone  phosphate  good  for  po¬ 
tatoes?  2.  Is  Joseph  Harris  good  authority 
ou  the  matters  he  treats  of  in  his  books? 

Ans  — 1.  Yes;  with  five  bushels  of  hard  wood 
ashes  per  acre,  tip  top.  2  Yes. 

J.  K  Erie  Co,,  N.  Y. — Has  the  Rural  ever 
tried  the  Acme  Harrow,  and  if  so,  does  it 
like  it? 

Ans — We  have  two  and  like  them  very 
much;  in  fact,  we  should  not  like  to  part  with 
them  at  any  price. 

E.  P.  H.,  CedarviUe,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I 
get  the  best  kind  of  knitting  machines  for 
family  use? 

Ans.— An  excellent  one  is  made  by  the 
Lamb  Knitting  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A.  IF.  S.,  PlainviUe,  Conn. — How  can  the 
English  horse  bean  be  raised?  Will  it  do  well 
in  this  latitude  as  a  crop  for  feeding  purposes? 

Ans — It  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  this 
country,  and  would  not  pay.  Probably  the 
climate  is  too  dry  and  hot. 

M.  J.  T.,  Monroe,  la. — Is  there  a  "practical” 
milk  pail,  with  a  cover? 

Ans  — Several — the  one  with  the  teat  pro¬ 
tectors  made  by  Thatcher  &  Co.,  and  several 
styles  of  the  funnel  pails. 

IF.  T.  T ,  Salisbury,  X.  C. — Who  manufac¬ 
tures  galvanized  wire  for  grape  trellises? 

Ans.— P.  Duryee  Co..  215  Greenwich  St., 
N.  Y.,  and  Win.  Cabbies  Excelsior  Wire 
M’f’g  Co.,  43  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

T.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  Lid,— Is  the  Sherwood 
Novelty  Harness  what  it  claims  to  be? 

Ans  — Yes.  We  have  used  a  harness  like 
it  with  satisfactory  results, 

J.  G.,  Liberty.  O. — Who  buys  mole  skins, 
and  what  are  they  worth? 

Ans.— W.  H.  Fleet,  03  Gold  St ,  New  York 
City.  They  are  worth  from  five  to  ten  cents 
apiece. 

IF.  H  B  ,  Baltimore,  Md, — What  is  the 
Wagner  system  of  grafting  the  grape? 

Ans. — See  page  259  for  a  full  description 
and  illustrations. 

F.  L.  A.,  Enfield,  X.  H. — Where  can  boxes 
for  packing  and  shipping  eggs  be  obtaiued? 

Ans. — Cornell  &  Shelton,  Binningham,  Ct. 

J.  .4.0.,  Waupaca,  IFj’s. — It  is  impossible 
to  diagnose  a  case  of  this  kind  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  personal  examination  is  necessary. 
The  auimal  is  probably  a  "roarer,”  owing  to 
some  obstruction  iu  the  air-passages.  The  only 
resort  is  to  take  the  horse  to  a  skilled  veterin¬ 
ary  practitioner,  who  will  be  able  to  recognize 
the  difficulty,  and  perhaps  to  treat  it  success¬ 
fully. 

J.  M.  V ,  Chaut,  Co,  X.  Y. — The  Acme 
Harrow  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  We  know 
what  we  say,  haviug  used  it  from  the  first, 
and  the  present  implement  is  an  improvement 
upon  that  we  used  first. 


DISCUSSION. 


N  J.  W.,  Easton,  Md  — I  notice  in  the 
Rural  of  March  28,  an  inquiry  in  reference 
to  underdraining.  The  Rural’s  suggestion 
is  a  good  one,  but  I  consider  pole  draining, 
from  my  experience  in  underdraining,  the 
cheapest,  just  as  durable  as  any  other,  and 
the  most  satisfactory.  Procure  three  poles  of 
any  kind  of  wood  and  of  any  length,  but  all 
must  be  the  same;  place  two  side  by  side,  say 
six  inches  apart,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
with  the  large  ends  both  the  same  way. 
Place,  across  these,  strong  sticks,  say  six  feet 
apart;  then  put  the  third  pole  upon  these 
short  pieces,  midway  between  the  other  two, 
and  with  the  thick  end  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Fill  in  with  any  coarse  straw,  or  stalks 
of  any  kind,  in  order  that  no  dirt  shall  fall  in 
through  the  spaces  between  the  poles.  This 
will  last  for  all  the  time,  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  obstructions.  I  have  tried  this 
kind  of  drain  alongside  of  earthernware  tiles, 
and  it  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  I  can 
recommend  it  to  others. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  poles  for  draining,  the  same 
requisites  are  necessary  as  in  using  stones, 
viz.,  that  the  fall  be  sufficient  and  the  outlet 
so  good  that  the  drains  never  become  flooded; 
for  in  case  they  do,  the  soil  is  quite  likely  to 
run  through  the  covering  and,  settling  in  the 
bottom,  obstruct  and  soon  ruin  the  drains. 

W.  F.  B.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.— In  reading 
the  Rural  of  late,  I  observe  a  general  dispo¬ 
sition  to  attribute  "scab”  on  potatoes  to 
wire  worms.  I  have  made  no  experiments  in 
this  direction,  and  have  never  watched  or  ob¬ 
served  it  carefully,  but  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a 
wire  worm  here,  and  yet  we  often  have  pota¬ 
toes  quite  scabby,  and  that,  too,  on  our  dri¬ 
est  land  and  in  very  hot,  dry  weather,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  that  it  is  caused  by 
wire- worms.  Another  point  I  consider 
against  the  theory  is  that  I  have  observed 
that  these  worms  always  eat  directly  in  a 
straight  line  into  the  potato,  whereas  the  scab 
is  more  in  a  saucer-shaped  cavity. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  the  wire-worm 
(Julusl  coiled  up  in  the  "saucer  shaped”  cavity 
seen  in  some  of  our  potatoes.  The  worm  that 
makes  the  hole,  as  mentioned,  is  the  Elater. 

F.  D.  C..  Charletox,  N.  Y.— I  want  to  tell 
the  ladies  of  the  Farmer’s  Club  what  I  have 
observed  about  oats  for  hens  and  the  effects  of 
salt  Oats  will  make  hens  poor,  and  often  pack 
in  their  crops,  and  they  die.  They  clog  up  the 
pipe  leading  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard  and, 
of  course,  when  this  is  the  case  the  hens  get 
no  nourishment.  Another  thing— the  skins 
or  hulls  of  the  oats  clog  up  the  gizzard  and 
prevent  its  action.  When  thecrop  is  packed, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  cut  into  it  and  remove 
the  contents,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Once  I 
spilled  some  salt,  in  small  crystals,  in  a  bin  of 
wheat,  I  gathered  up  all  I  could  of  the  salt, 
and  then  threw  the  salt  and  wheat,  which 
were  mixed,  into  the  hen  house.  Within  48 
hours  16  hens  died,  and  all  alike  were  sick. 
The  salt  poisoned  them— no  doubt  of  it. 

G.  C.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.— I  have  often 
wondered  if  some  use  could  not  be  made  of 
the  fruit  of  the  Japan  Quince  (Oydonia  Japon- 
ieal,  as  some  of  the  varieties  fruit  very  freely, 
while  others  are  very  shy  bearers.  I  have 
grown  the  red,  white  and  pink  as  ornamental 
flowering  shrubs.  The  red  and  white  pro¬ 
duced  very  little  fruit,  while  the  pink  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops.  The  fruit  will  keep  nearly 
all  Winter,  aud  will  dry  up  before  rotting. 
Many  will  be  pleased  to  learn  by  the  Rural 
of  April  t  that  the  Japan  Quince  can  be  put 
to  so  good  a  use  as  the  making  of  jelly  and 
marmalade  equal  to  that  from  the  common 
quince. 

A.  W.  S.,  Plain villk.  Ct.— In  a  late 
Rural  the  question  was  asked  whether  8um- 
matra  tobacco  would  thrive  in  this  country. 
I  believe  it  will.  I  transplanted  some  plants 
in  a  tobacco  field  on  J  une  26th.  Some  of 
them  grew  over  11  feet  in  hight.  I  counted 
27  leaves  to  a  stalk.  It  may  prove  eventually 
a  good  thing  to  raise.  I  have  tried  to  cross 
some  with  the  Belknap.  I  shall  try  again 
this  year  and  watch  the  result.  I  saved  the 
seed,  So  shall  spare  no  labor  in  attending  to  it. 

F.  W.  W,,  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada.— The 
gate  on  page  184  is  excellent,  hut  I  tbiuk  that 
if  the  upright  cleats  were  at  the  end  of  the 
boards,  instead  of  afoot  off,  it  would  have  its 
present  good  qualities,  and  could  be  slid  end¬ 
wise  a  few  feet,  after  being  lifted  off  the  iron 
hook,  thereby  much  facilitating  opening,  aud 
a  pin  could  ha  movably  inserted  into  the 
post  just  over  one  of  the  boards  to  prevent 
hogs  from  opening  the  gate. 

E.  S.  S  ,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y.— Some¬ 
body  asked  in  a  late  Farmers’  Club  how  to  re¬ 
move  a  blood  wart  from  a  horse.  The  di¬ 
rections  given  are  doubtless  good,  but  a  simple 
remedy  is  the  use  of  a  strong  brine,  with 
which  the  part  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FAIR  WARNING!! 


The  RURAL’S  $2,800  worth  of  PRESENTS-GOING,  GOING !  321  in  Number.  Enough  for  all,  and  they  will  go  for  small  Clubs. 


Rural  New-Yorker, 


sun,  unite,  iyll ;  moon,  foot  i  cow,  oil  i  linger  or  ink,  then,  boNlmn,  chair,  get 


This  i»  a  Genuine  Webster  of  <150  pa^es  of  which  a  single  page  i$  shown  above.  It 

A  handsome  volume  of  near  800  12  mo.  pages  and  1200  illustrations.  It>  full  of  is  011  *"  i”Cl'“l  ■?’  nre 

A  ,  ,  ,  \  °  ,  „ ,  ,  -  ,  more  easily  found.  1  his  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  fl.00  dictionaries,  as  it  contains 

practical  accurate  knowledge  on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all  branches  of  human  research.  more  thau  600,000  words,  or  twice  as  many,  and  1,400  illustrations,  which  are  several 
A  complete  storehouse  of  facts  in  a  plain,  concise  form.  It  sells  for  $1.00  and  is  worth  times  as  many  as  any  other.  A  Dictionary  is  a  necessity  in  every  house,  especially 
much  more  in  every  family.  We  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  we  know  it  will  among  children,  and  we  know  you  will  like  tliis.  By  a  special  arrangement  with 
pleas*  all  who  secure  it.  ‘  S.  &  Wood,  184  1-2  West  38d  St.,  sole  agent, 

We  will  send  it  to  any  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  one  We  will  send  one  to  any  Present  Subscriber  who  sends  us 
New  one  and  $2. 1  5,  the  I  5  cents  for  postage.  a  new  subscriber  and  $2. 1 0,  the  I O  cents  for  postage. 

TWELVE  PLANTS  OF  TIIE  “NEW  MARLBORO  RASPBERRY,”  FREE  FOR  “ONLY  ONE”  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  is  a  hardy,  vigorous,  productive,  early  red  raspberry  of  good  quality,  and  should  be  in  every  fruit  yard. 

A  POUGHKEEPSIE  RED,  OR  AN  ULSTER  PROLIFIC  GRAPE-VINE,  EITHER  FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE,  FOR  THREE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS.  . 

This  will  be  sent  from  the  Niagara  Grape  Company  under  seal,  and  guaranteed  genuine,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $2.00, 

These  liberal  offers  are  restricted  to  PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS.  Any  one  e’se  to  receive  them  must  send  one  ad  iitionul  subscriber.  All  the  subscribers  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  by  making  application. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  secure  clubs.  Those  who  prefer  any  of  the  above  gifts  will  not,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the 


-  r 

which  are  described  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  Supplement  of  Nov.  8th.  This  supplement  will  be  sent  to  all  on  application.  Address  the 


SEE  WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary',  The  World’s  Cyclopedia * 

JfMarlboro  Raspberry  Plants , 

The  JYlagara ,  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Ulster  Prolific  Grape-vines. 

The  $2,800  Worth  of  Presents  32  I  in  number)  will  be  given  for  very  small  Clubs,  and  there  will 

be  more  than  enoug-h  Presents  for  AIL  You  cannot  fail  to  earn  one  that 

will  doubly  pay  you  for  your  offorts. 


JUST  WHAT  EVEKT  FAMILY  NEEDS. 


f;lcam,  glisten,  glimmer.  —  n.  A  tremulous  gleani¬ 
ng;  glimmer. 

Shin,  shin,  n.  The  fore  port  of  the  leg.  e*p.  of  the 
human  lop,  Between  the  ankle  and  the  knee.  —  v.  i.  I 
To  climb  (a  polo,  etc.)  by  alte  r? 
the  hand,  awl  lop.  alone,  —  anln  pro.  to. 
Batik-note  of  low  denomination ;  a  piece  of  pniior 
money.  — Shln/'ney,  -ny,  -nt, ..  A  game  In  which  a 
ball  la  driven  along  the  ground  by  blown  from  curved 
►tick* ;  hockey  i  Bundy,  —  mimed  fr.  the  blow,  re¬ 
ceived  on  tilt-  ahtna  of  the  player*. 

Shindy.  •lun'dT.  m.  A  diwturbanoc  |  spree;  rowi  riot. 
Shine,  fihln,  ».'■  i  [BtioN.:.  (ididh  or  Mifm  /  or  -'ll IV Ml 
("hTtul),  srtnnso.]  To  emit  mv*  of  light,  give  light: 
to  he  lively  and  animated,  be  brilliant!  to  be  el  maj¬ 
or  bright,  n*  silkt  to  la-  guv,  wpleudhLor  beautiful;  to 
tie  eminent,  coneptcumu.  or  distinguished.**  «.  Tali 
weather;  .bite  of  ohlmngs  brUhltivs*!  cpleiidur i 
lustcri  glnar:  polish;  n  liking  for  a  per. nil:  a  fancy. 
—  Shln'nr.  a-  That  whleh  .ninc.t  o*.  a  bnglit  piece 


Shingle,  «btrrgl,  tr.  A  thin,  oblong  piece  of  wood, 
with  one  end  thinner  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
lop  length iv i •  n  in  covering  roof*  and  outer  wall*  of 
haOtUng-4.  —  e.  r.  istmroi.KD  f-gld),  -uuvo.|  To 
cover  w  1th  "hlngln.  to  out.  a.  hair,  to  that  one  pop- 
tion  overlap,  another,  like  idiinglea. 

Sldngla,  ahin'gl,  n.  Round,  water-worn,  and  loose 
grovel  arol  pehlilen,  on  shores  and  coast*.  —  e.  f. 
(foor/ny.)  To  hr.  miner  or  nju.-rre  red-lml  puddled 
iron),  to  remove  impurities  and  form  malleable  Iron. 

Shingle.,  stun'shs,  n  f  J fe-/.)  A  kind  af  hcrpcn, 
w(iu:h  sprende  u  pout  id  the  body  like  a  ginlle. 

Shinto,  idlin' to,  -t«l»ro,  -to-iarn,  n.  One  of  the  2  great 
religion*  of  .fopnu,  con»i-ding  in  wor»hip  of  once*, 
tor*  und  wicrilwv  to  <h  purled  IMrtKm,  and  having  the 
Mikado  or  Ten  no  nil  i|in  mini  head. 

Ship.  hip.  n.  Any  large  seagoing  veuwdi  cap,,  a  ves¬ 


sel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and  .1  imuds.  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  lower  mut,  ton  -  mart, 
and  topgallant-mast,  and  is  square  rigged.  —  u.  L. 


Ground  Pino  of  a  Ship. 

p,  prew ;  t,  InrWrd  or  pan  !  tw**»l  in,  main  hotel, mat ; 
*,  .larboard;  1,  namd-hot,.-1  1i,  wtndtaaa  ;  15.  fnra-ni*.! ; 
2,  tiller.  8.  rratins:  4.  wheel;  la,  foTe-batchwaj;  It,  hilt.  ; 

6,  wheel-chain*!  «.  blMBMle;  18,  towrprltl  111.  head-rail  : 

“ ,  ail.xen-liioal ;  B,  akyllght;  &>,  tuomkin*;  21.  how**  22. 

Vi.  capnao  1  to,  msln-tnari ;  forc-clmtn.:  28,  - •  1 1 1  ehainr; 

XI,  putop*  i  12,  galley  or  co-  21,  mlaiira-cbsio*. 

[siltMItn  f«bipY).  -F’ivn.l  To  put  on  hoard  of  a 
wwl.nr  niher  conveyance,  for  transportation;  b» 
dispose  of,  get  rid  of  i  to  engage  for  service  on 
t .rail'd  of  v  abipi  to  receive  on  board  of  n  ship  or 
ve.wi'1:  to  fix  anything  In  ItJ  place.  —  c  i.  Tb  en¬ 
gage  for  service  on  board  of  u  -hip,  —  Shlp'boord. 
ailv.  T'pon  or  within  n  .hip:  niaiard.  Hmp'mnte, 
n  One  who  ecrieM  on  linard  of  the  sain--  »Mp:  «. 
fellow  sailor.  Shlp'roant,  a.  Acl  of  putting  any¬ 
thing  oil  board  ot  a  vexMtl  nr  other  public  convey¬ 
ance:  i-triharkatii.u:  Ihat  which  hi  ■  hipped.  -  ghljri- 
pur.  rr.  One  who  stdju,  or  .end*  good*  for  tran*- 
lantatlori.  Shlp'plng.  a.  Tin-  c.oTlcotlvB  bosly  of 
ships  in  or  la-longing  to  a  port,  country,  cte  s  Tt»li 
of  navigation  generally  i  tonnage,  —  glilp'wrack. 
-n-K,  «.  The  breaking  m  piece*  of  a  veaeol  by  being 
driven  ugllillat  rm-ka.  ahoaU,  ctc.l  a  ship  destroyed 
upon  the  w  uter.  or  the  part"  of  such  a  ehlpt  total 
destruction  i  rum  —  e.  t.  [Miinvnsatgu  f-rvkt), 


navigation  generally  tonnage,  —  Slilp'wrack. 
•k,  n.  ‘  'The  bn-aking  in  pi»ce»  of  a  ve<*ol  by  lH-iiig 
iven  again"!  na-k*.  ahoaU,  ctc.l  a  ship  destroyed 
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The  Eye-opener  has  often  warned  readers 
of  the  Rural  against  W.  H.  Sizer  alias  the 
Warren  MTg  Co.  and  the  Empire  M’t’g  Co., 
both  ol  this  city  ,  alias  W.  Sherwood  &  Co  , 
of  Brooklyn.  This  many-named  fraud  has 
just  come  to  grief,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Rural,  which  has  sent  to  the  Post- 
office  authorities  several  bundles  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  it  bad  received  against  the  fellow,  with 
an  urgent  demand  for  investigation.  Theotber 
day  he  was  arrested  in  Brooklyn  charged  with 
defrauding  the  public  through  the  U.  8. 
mails,  the  specific  charge  being  the  palming 
off  of  a  tin  watch  on  the  public  as  a  stem- 
winder  Sizer,  or  rather  “Sherwood  &  Co.,’’ 
advertised  this  toy  largely,  especially  in  the 
Southern  papers,  as  a  silver  plated  watch,  for 
35  cents,  or  three  for  a  dollar.  He  scooped  in 
the  money  always,  but  seldom  sent  even  the 
“watch.”"  As  the  Warreu  M't’g  Co.  he  swin 
died  the  public  with  a  $13  gun;  and  as  the 
Empire  M’t’g  Co.,  a  musical  doll  was  the  bait. 
Under  one  alias  or  another  he  had  a  large 
number  of  nicely  baited  hooks  out  all  the 
time,  aud  hauh’d  in  gudgeons  at  a  great  rate, 
as  many  as  874  letters  to  him  having  -been 
seized  by  the  P.  O.  authorities  in  one  day! 
Others  of  the  same  stripe  are  doing  as  lively 
a  trade  here  and  id  other  parts  of  thecountry, 
fir  of  follv  and  greed  there  is  no  scarcity  m- 
this  glorious  Union. 

£01*  Ukmax. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISX  RAY  CLARK. 


GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

When  Britain  first  became  known  to  civil¬ 
ized  Europe,  it  was  an  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Celtic  tribes-  These  tribes  had  crossed 
over  from  the  mainland  at  some  remote  and 
unknown  time,  and  had  established  their 
customs,  manners,  and  language  in  the 
country. 

In  the  year  55  B.  C. ,  .T  ulius  Caesar,  a  Ro'man 
general,  conquered  the  Celts,  aud  the  Romans 
held  the  country  under  military  subjugation 
for  nearly  five  centuries.  During  this  period, 
there  were  two  distinct  languages  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  that  of  the  Celts,  or  original  inhabitants, 
and  that  of  the  Humans.  These  languages, 
however,  did  not  become  corrupted,  for  the 
two  races  did  not  mingle.  In  the  fifth  century, 
the  Romans  were  needed  at  home  to  defend 
their  own  country  against  the  barbarians  who 
were  invading  it,  aud  the  Celts  were  again 
left  to  themselves.  A  few  Roman  words  were 
left  in  the  language,  but  these  were  principally 
names  of  towns,  as  Stratford  and  Strettou, 
from  the  Latin  or  Roman  Strata,  which  meant 
paved  roads. 

Shortly'  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
troops  from  Britain,  the  country  was  invaded 
by  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  These 
people  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  S<»a,  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  Vistula  Rivers.  Being 
crowded  in  this  their  native  country,  they 
made  war  on  the  Celts,  and  conquered  them. 
This  was  no;  done  for  the  love  of  conquest, 
not  tor  fiefs  or  for  riches,  but  for  land  upon 
w  hich  to  settle,  where  they  might  have  more 
room,  and  still  retain  their  old  customs  aud 
language.  So  they  butchered  or  diove  from 
the  country  all  tne  old  inhabitants,  aud  took 
full  possession.  The  surviving  Celts  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  fled 
across  the  channel  to  Brittany.  These  sur¬ 
vivors  continued  to  use  theold  Celtic  language, 
but  of  this  language  only  a  few  words  re¬ 
mained  in  Britain. 

Of  the  races  which  crossed  over  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  most  important  were  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  and  the  Saxons.  These  languages 
being  similar,  mingled  and  made  one  language, 
which  is  called  the  Anglo  Saxon,  from  the 
Angles  and  Saxon*,  as  they  were  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Jutes. 

Britain  was  now  called  Eaglaud  from  the 
Angles  or  Engles.  After  the  Saxons  had  held 
possession  of  England  for  about  four  centuries, 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Danes,  but  as 
the  Danish  aud  Saxon  languages  were  sim¬ 
ilar,  and  as  the  Danes  did  not  remain  long  in 
England,  the  language  was  not  much  changed. 
It  only  received  a  few  Danish  words. 

In  the  year  lUtffi,  the  Normans  conquered 
the  Saxons;  instead  of  exterminating  them, 
as  the  Saxons  did  the  Celts,  the  Norm  ms 
merely  made  the  conquered  Saxons  their  sub¬ 
jects-  They  spoke  a  corruption  of  the  Norman 
and  French  languages.  Tins  they  tried  to  make 
the  language  of  the  conquered  country.  It. 
was  used  by  all  nobles,  and  in  court,  but  the 
Saxons  refused  to  speak  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  own  language. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Ivanhoe,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  shows  veryr  plainly  that  anything  com¬ 
mon  or  that  had  to  do  with  the  Saxons,  as  the 
animals  which  thay  cared  for,  retained  the 
Saxjn  name,  hut  as  soon  as  these  animals 


were  brought  before  the  nobles  as  food,  they 
received  the  Norman-French  appellation;  as 
'  for  instance,  ox  and  beef,  swine  and  pork, 
sheep  and  mutton.  But  these  two  races 
mingling  so  closely  could  not  continue  to 
speak  different  languages,  and  as  there  were 
more  of  the  Saxons  than  ot  the  Normans,  the 
Saxon  language  predominated,  although  it 
was  considerably  corrupted  by  the  Norman- 
French;  so  we  find  that  the  authors  who  lived 
two  or  throe  centuries  after  the  Noruian  con¬ 
quest,  wrote  neither  Saxon  nor  French,  but  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only  elements 
in  the  English  language  of  to-day;  besides  the 
few  words  left  by  tbe  Celts,  and  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Norman-French,  there  are  many 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  introduced 
principally  by  scholars  and  writers,  there  are 
words  introduced  through  commerce  from 
Prussia,  China,  and  India. 

Thus  through  the  ages  has  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  drawn  unto  itself  the  words  and  the 
idioms  of  other  languages,  until  both  in  its 
character  and  pre-eminence  has  become  liter¬ 
ally  the  language  uf  tbe  world.  But  the  same 
creative  and  developmental  forces  are  still  at 
work.  Out  of  this  marvelous  accumulation 
of  languages,  which  we  term  English,  there 
is  in  process  of  formation  another,  and  let  us 
hope  a  better  means  of  conveying  thought, 
one  which  is  slowly  but  surely'  superseding  all 
others,  the  one  which  we  with  pardonable 
pride  may  call  our  owu— the  Anglo-American 
language.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  perfect 
and  perpetuate  it.  E.  f.  c. 

PREPARING  FOR  LIFE'S  WINTER. 

Waitxsg  for  dead  men’s  shoes  is  hardly 
more  foolish  than  to  put  off  enjoying  all 
the  good  things  of  life  until  near  its  sunset. 
Yet  what  sight  is  more  common  than  that  of 
farmers’  folks  in  particular,  living  plainly  aud 
pincbingly  for  a  long  term  of  j7ears,  under 
the  vain  delusiou  that  after  a  time  they  will 
sit  down  and  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 
They  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  tbe  old  rickety  house  can  be  replaced  by 
the  mausion  later  on.  That  meanwhile,  it  is 
hardly  worth  repairing,  or  adding  to,  in  the 
way  of  pleasant  porches  and  summer  kitchens, 
aud  commodious  cupboards,  and  a  door  cut  in 
a  place  where  it  would  save  the  tir.d  house¬ 
wife  miles  of  travel  in  tbe  course  of  a  year. 
When  the  “new  house  is  built1'  all  these  im¬ 
provements  will  be  considered. 

80  the  years  come  aad  go  and  the  frame 
grows  bent  and  the  limbs  stiffened  and  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  diminishes  with  each 
added  season  of  hard  work.  The  “new  bouse” 
so  long  in  contemplation  is  sometimes  built 
and  sometimes  not:  and  perhaps  in  the  latter 
case  tbe  enjoyment  is  just  as  great  One  can 
grow  attached  to  even  the  disadvantages  of 
a  situation  by  a  loug  familiarity  with  them 
and  old  people  generally  say  “the  old  is  bet¬ 
ter,”  even  where  the  facts  are  quite  tbe 
reverse.  I  knew  a  bard  working  man  aud 
his  wife  who  had  scrimped  aud  saved  and 
lived  in  a  wretched  old  house  years  after  any 
necessity  existed  for  such  economy,  who  when 
their  children  were  mostly  grown  up  took  a 
notion  to  build.  It  was  to  be  no  common 
place  country-house,  like  most  of  their  well- 
to  do  neighbors  houses,  but  a  grand  building 
of  brick  and  mortar.  An  architect  drew  the 
plan  and  they  had  a  pretty7  comfortable  season 
of  hard  work  boarding  the  workmen  in  their 
narrow  quarters  aud  straining  every  uerve  to 
get  moved  in  before  Winter.  It  seemed  like 
the  “good  old  times”  when  they  were  making 
their  fortune. 

But  wbeu  once  established  in  their  large 
house  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves.  The  sitting  room  was  almost  too 
tine  for  company,  the  parlor  was  a  super-nu- 
merary,  aud  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  furnish  that  lor  the  present  at  least.  The 
dining  room  was  also  useless  as  all  their  lives 
they  had  taken  their  meals  in  the  kitchen. 
The  kitchen  was  the  only  spot  they  did  feel 
free  to  move  about  in,  so  there  the  family 
gathered  day  after  day.  But  tbe  last  1  knew 
of  them  they  had  pulled  down  a  part  of  tbe 
old  house  and  were  building  on  an  addition  to 
the  already  over-large  house,  so  they  would 
have  some  place  to  do  work  iu  aud  “save” 
the  new  kitchen. 

As  far  as  you  can,  make  home  happy,  com 
fortalile.  aad  even  elegaut,  as  you  go  along. 
It  is  just  as  well  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
good  tilings  your  Heavenly  Father  gives  you, 
as  to  hoard  them  all  up  for  your  heirs,  who 
may  squander  them  much  taster  than  you 
gathered  them.  They  will  be  more  likely  to 
laugh  at  your  pains  than  to  hold  your  mem¬ 
ory  in  grateful  remembrance.  No  one  is  re¬ 
spected  after  be  is  gone  whoso  course  has  not 
been  of  a  sort  to  command  respect.  They  may 
be  glad  that  you  “spared”so  well, but  they  will 
not  be  grateful  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
received. 

A  liberal,  enlightened  course  is  the  best  for 
all  parties.  H  is  bad  fw  children  wbfo  they 


cease  to  respect  a  father  or  mother.  A  great 
deal  of  inherited  property  cannot  make  up  for 
the  loss.  Much  less  can  it  make  amends  for  a 
pinched  childhood  when  the  mind  and  soul 
were  starved  and  dwarfed  and  the  spirit 
made  bitter  by  injustice,  that  the  hoard  might 
be  yearly  increased  which  in  the  end  was  to 
be  divided  among  them.  olive. 


Baby’s  Bib. 


MUSINGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

ZEA  MAYS. 


NO.  VII. 

I  arose  in  the  night  last  night,  and  looked 
out  of  the  broad  awkward  south  window. 
The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  aud  over  the 
tri-walnut  tree.  A  train  of  cars  passed;  soon, 
aud  as  it  were  an  echo,  I  heard  the  thump, 
thump  of  another  train  far  away  on  another 
road.  The  cherry  trees  stood  before  me  in 
crayon.  Their  dark  shadows  lay  on  the  grass 
which  looks  in  the  moonlight  a  kind  of  green¬ 
ish  gray. 

There  were  some  clouds,  but  they  seemed  to 
lie  perfectly  still.  I  felt  a  bit  of  air  on  my 
face,  but  everything  looked  at  rest.  Even 
the  insect  world  was  very  quiet.  The  frogs 
sing,  but  not  loud. 

Why  have  we  no  nightingales  here  to  stir 
tbe  night  air  with  melody?  Can  it  be  that  1 
am  mistaken  about  once  hearing  one  siugiug 
in  Western  New  York’ 

It  was  long  ago— far  back  in  my  girlhood. 
When  I  think  of  it,  tbe  scene  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  a  long  narrow  lake,  wooded  both 
sides.  1  had  gone  home  to  spend  the  nigh! 
with  a  French  girl — a  fellow  pupil — had  come 
dowu  that  long  wooded  slope.  I  think  of  a 
hush  honeysuckle,  I  believe  it  was  a  laurel,  that 
I  saw  growing  then.  That  night,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  I  beard  the  nightingale,  but  1 
have  nevtr,  that  I  know  of,  heard  one  since. 
When  nightingales  and  larks  were  left  out  of 
our  forest  aviaries,  tbe  poor  prospective  poet, 
had  he  been  here,  might  have  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  wept.  Only  to  think  that  he  must 
cross  the  ocean  to  hear  a  lark! 

The  owl  is  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  night 
songster. 

1  have  an  owl  story.  Perhaps  I  will  tell  it 
by  and  by.  But  we  do  have  fine  morning 
birds,  especially  for  choruses.  I  heard  such 
wonderful  concerts  once  upon  a  time,  when  I 
was  a  pioneer.  It  was  one  ot  the  best  com¬ 
pensations  of  that  trying  time.  But  one 
bad  to  be  awake  early.  From  three  to  four 
o'clock  was  concert  hour.  There  might  have 
been  some  practicing  before  aud  after. 

Speaking  of  owls,  I  was  imitating  an  owl 
last  night;  not  a  very  wise  one  perhaps,  sitting 
down,  en  dishabille  by  that  south  window. 
But  another  owl  discovered  me  and  hinted 
that  a  Jong  exposure  to  the  night  air  would 
not  he  safe,  lie  asked  me  if  I  had  read  about 
the  photographing  of  the  moon.  I  said  no. 
Then  he  told  me  that  some  one  with  an  im¬ 
proved  lens  had  discovered  what  had  been 
thought  mountaius  were  cultivated  farms. 

That  was  news!  Shall  be  delighted  to  know 
that  the  man  in  the  moon  is  a  farmer.  I 
have  a  respect  for  farmers,  aud  am  a  “farm¬ 
er’s  wife.”  Won’t  the  photographer  please 
strengthen  hia  lens  a  little  more,  aud  tell  us 
what  crops  the  mau  in  the  moon  raises  I  He 
may  have  wheat  with  ears  like  maize,  aud 
oats  with  a  dozen  kernels  in  one  husk. 

Perhaps  his  potatoes  are  as  big  as  pump¬ 
kins,  and  his  sugar  grows  like  squashes  iu  the 
garden.  Won't  he  please  drop  us  dowu  some 
seed! 

We’ll  monopolize  the  market  for  awhile, 
till  we  get  rich.  We  don’t  believe  in  big 
monopolies,  but  a  little  oue  like  this  might 
answer.  We  are  as  bad  off  as  Archimedes 
was  for  a  fulcrum,  or  we  would  telephone  tbe 
fellow — we  can't  stretch  the  line. 

I  went  back  to  bed,  aud  wanted  more 
clothing  on  it.  I  sneezed.  1  coughed  a  little. 
I  got  up  for  more  clothing.  1  thought  about 
pneumonia.  1  courted  sleep,  the  sand-mau 
was  shy.  The  great  labor  problem  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  vigil-lika  brain.  1  couldn’t 
grapple  with  it.  It  was  a  Gordian  knot;  I 


had  rather  cut  it.  If  I  could  only  sharpen 
one  edge  of  a  good  rule,  which  has  become 
rusty  from  non-using— the  Golden  Rule. 


AUNT  RACHEL’S  SUGGESTION. 

“How  disappointed  Mrs.  H.  did  feel  over 
her  new  dress,”  said  Aunt  Rachel,  while  mak¬ 
ing  an  afternoon  visit  to  one  of  her  neighbors. 
“You  see  she  had  told  her  husband  to  get  her 
some  print  for  a  fresh  wrapper,  with  never  a 
thought  that  he  was  not  ns  capable  of  making  a 
selection  from  the  piles  of  print  Upon  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  counter,  as  she  herself  would  be.” 

When  he  returned  from  the  village  store, 
he  tossed  the  parcel  into  her  hands,  saying, 
••I’ve  brought  you  the  ‘daisy’  this  time.” 

Undoing  the  bundle  with  nimble  lingers,  a 
look  of  lilauk  surprise  and  vexation  was  plain¬ 
ly  visible  upon  her  tell-tale  face. 

“What’s  the  matter  Emma?  don’t  you  like 
my  selection?  inquired  John,  as  he  noticed 
tbe  cloud  upon  her  face. 

“She  answered  ‘Yankee  fashion.1  by  asking 
if  he  examined  the  fabric  before  making  the 
purchase.” 

“Why  no!  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  bright 
colors,  an  I  thi  ref  ore  told  tbe  clerk  to  measure 
off  a  dress  pattern:  and  when  he  found  it  was 
only  five  cents  per  yard,  he  thought  he  was 
mak.ng  a  bargain.” 

“Then  1  wish  you  would  look  at  the  fabric,” 
and  she  be’ d  it  up  to  the  light. 

“Well  1  leciare!  how  do  they  make  such 
good  for  noihiug,  shiftless  stuff,  and  I  believe 
the  colors  are  paste,”  said  Mr.  H.  “1  never 
knew  before  but  that  calicoes  were  all  alike, 
and  I  al’ays  had  a  fancy  lor  bright  colors, 
and  thought  this  would  be  ‘lovely’  as  you 
ladies  say.  Well,  maybe  I’ll  know  better  next 
time.” 

“What  a  pity,”  continued  Aunt  Rachel  “it 
is  that  boys  are  not  taught  something  about 
the  qualities  of  cloth,  as  well  as  their  sisters. 
Such  a  blunder  as  Mr.  H.  committed  would 
not  so  often  be  made  as  it  is  now,  and  the  boy 
who  works  for  his  clothes  would  not  so  often 
pay  prices  for  good  clothes,  and  wear  ouly 
‘shoddy.’  ”  may  maple. 


Domestic  CjC0B  01111) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“What  are  we  to  have  for  dinner?”  The 
east  wind  was  blowing,  I  felt  peevish  and  tired, 
so  looked  up  from  my  cutting  out  of  spring 


PigrrUanfousi  giflvfrtijsing* 


With  the  fullest 
confidence  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Ivory 
Soap  recommend  it 
to  those  not  already 
acquainted  with  it. 
They  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  the  only 
pure  soap ;  but  the 
only  pure  soap  to  be 
had  at  a  moderate 
price  is  the  Ivory, 
(99 1 \U°/o  pure.) 


Free  of  oh  urge.  A  Tull  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  be 
seut  to  anyone  who  can  not  get  It  or  tlieir  grocer,  if 
nix  two  cent  slumps,  to  pay  posiuge,  are  sent  to  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Uluclnuali.  Please  uieuvluu  this  paper. 


4!r  THRESHER  CO  ^  II 

\  Springfield  Ohio.  .At-. • ; 

aas- BEST  THRESHING  MACHINERY 

..  MADE*  ••  SEND  FOR  NEW  - 


AND 
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IT  IS  IT  IS 

Safe  to  Take  Sure  to  Cure 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  anil  those  who  use  it  any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its  existing  in  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  st.,  particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
Broooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from  longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri- 
dcbility.  and  says:  “  I  did  not  think  it  was  fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
in  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such  John  IV.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes: 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  raed- 
has  effected  in  my  case.  I  feel  that  I  have  Icine  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  R.  Henry,  scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
4th  st.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “For  years  I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa- 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  villa,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to  S.  Pettinger,  M.  D.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so.  The  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  an  cxcel- 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have  lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  cases  where 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with  such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that  Mrs.  II.  M.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier  Mass.,  writes :  “  Ayer’s  Sar- 

Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $o. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


[ZING  HARROW, 
Clod  Crasher, 
and  Leveler. 


1885 


avoid*  Duflln*  UP  rubbish.  It  Is  enveciallu  adapted  to  Inverted  so.1  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fail  worts  perfectly  on  light  SOU.  ami  l*  theouly  Harrow  that  cut*  over  the  entire  efface  of  the  -•round. 

Variety  ol  Size*.  4  to  15  leel  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  oar  dUtributimr  depot*. 

DO  NOT  Bli  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  «n  ‘'ACME" 
m  trial  We  will  send  a  double  ijantj  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying.retnm  freight.  We  don  t  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  states  and  Territories. 

haK,®a.  Nash  &  Brother, 

N.B. -"TILLAGE  13  MANURE  and  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAMK.THIS  PAPER. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


SEED  GROWERS 


LOWELL, 

Mass. 


MILKINGS-  TUBES 


Doalori 


tJ«  - - 

■  Mllklne  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teat*.  Price  '45c.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
icrlptlve  Circular,  and  our  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  lss5.  fYee  to  all. 

EDMAND’S  IMPROVED  BLOOD  TI  UMP  BEET, 
his  is  the  beet  flavored,  n>ost  uniform  In  shnpe,  and  the  most  profitable  variety  to  raise  for  getiera.1  crop 
invthlUK  now  In  the  market.  TRY  IT.  Price  per  pound  by  mall.  A  ets.:  per  ounce.  Sets.:  per  packet,  acts. 


WILLSON’S  SPRING  WHIFFLETREES. 

No  more  breaklna  harness  or  any  sudden  or  hard  Jerkin*  to  Injure  anything.  There  is  not  a  strouger 
better  Whitileiree  made.  , 

,  i  for  common  sire  horses,  price  8S.U0  per  pair.  No.  2  for  medium  size  horses,  price  *3  10  per  pair. 

No.  3  for  largest,  size  horses,  price  *S.W  per  pair. 

SentC  O  D  with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  Try  these  Trees,  If  after  using  you  are  not  suited 
rUl  refund" your  money.  Agents  wauled,  send  for  circular. 

J  EUO ME  POTTER,  Gen’l  Agent,  Tiverton  Pour  Corners,  R.  I. _ 

r  (IjEW  MYERS'  HAY  CARRIER 

■■■■!!_•  ^.,jgj>lron  or  Wood  Track 

Macomber's  Hand  Planter.  'tT"' 

The  best  In  the  world  for  planting  corn,  bean*,  nod  The  ^ ^ImulMl^Carriem  made 

beet  seed.  See.  of  Vt.  Board  or  Agr.  It-  report  for  I®®  Hat 

1SS4,  say*:  “it  lsroallv  the  irpi«test  improvotueut  for  Vr  uottbie  ana  ^  Iii^d  Harpoon  Ha> 

the  least  money  l  hr  ve  o  er  become  fully  &c<|u<itnU'il  M*DK;  Forks.  Pulleys.  Grapples.  M\  ers 

withf'^  Agent,  wanted  everywhere.  PEe' M  yWrET  &  d 

M.  [HACO.ll  BEK  A  t  o.  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  Address  F‘  K*  *n'  BKO-  A“h,and‘  °* 

MAHER  &  GROSHr^^: 

75  *o.  Mi  in  mi  i  St..  w ’ . 

TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


COLORADO  STOCK  KNIFE. 

711,000  in  use.  3  blades,  file  tested,  and  «<jnal 
.  to  any  razor;  cut  shows  exact  size. 

8fo>.  Price,  post-paid  tl.OO-3 for #2.50.  Blades 

s  hand  forged  from  razor  steel, 

and  replaced  free  If  soft  or 
flawy,  is  page  list  free. 
Also,  "How  to  use  a  Ra- 
|  f r/*  r.v  -  tent 


garments  long  enough  to  say,  “I  am  so  weary 
of  that  question  1  It  hangs  over  oue  every 
day,  a  perpetual  worry,  aud  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  particularly  tiresome,”  A  streak 
of  yellow  sunlight  gleamed  upon  the  kitchen 
floor  at  that  moment,  the  kitten  turned  over 
on  her  back  and  rolled  in  it,  at  which  we  all 
smiled,  and  it  restored  our  equanimity. 

*'I  find  the  meat  part  of  the  dinner  easiest  to 
manage,”  I  said,  ‘‘for  that  one  usually  pre¬ 
pares,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  vegetables.”  Sal¬ 
sify  is  good  and  we  all  enjoy  it,  but  we  tire 
or  it  sooner  than  of  turnips,  though  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  a  poor  diet.  Carrots  are  only 
good  with  boiled  meat,  for  this  family,  and 
nearly*  all  the  onions  have  sprouted.  As  the 
days  get  longer  and  potatoes  watery  and  poor, 
boiled  rice  is  a  goodebauge,  to  use  withgravy. 
We  get  tired  too  of  pastry,  aud  then  for  a 
change  from  custard,  try  apples, dried  or  fresh, 
quartered  and  stewed,  with  a  lemon  cut  up 
among  them  and  a  handful  of  raisins.  The 
children  never  get  quite  enough  of  this  sauce, 
nud  prefer  it  at  times  to  a  pudding.  As 
Spring  advances,  good  apples  and  oranges  are 
cheap  medicine  aud  should  never  be  left  out 
of  one’s  diet,  for  they  act  as  a  corrective  in 
many  a  threatened  bilious  attack.  As  the 
days  lengthen  one  can  get  a  little  more  work 
done,  aud  a  little  more  time  for  recreation, 
than  when  the  mornings  were  so  dark,  but  the 
exercise  gives  the  boys  an  extra  appetite,  and 
they  are  very  hungry  when  they  come  in  for 
a  meal.  And  this  is  the  reason  we  have  to 
tnink  so  much,  so  as  to  give  them  variety  of 
food,  for  it  is  not  the  best  way'  to  make  a 
steady  diet  of  any  one  kind. 

For  breakfast  at  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  nothing  nicer  than  “eggs  on  toast,” 
Tne  bread  must  be  no  more  than  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  buttered 
after  being  browned,  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
keep  worm.  Break  the  eggs  into  a  shallow 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  when  the  whites 
are  stiff  take  up  carefully  and  place  on  each 
half  slice  of  toast.  Placed  tastefully  on  a 
dish,  aud  oaten  while  hot,  this  is  a  light  and 
easily  digested  breakfast.  Sometimes  it 
seems  superfluous  to  give  so  much  time  to 
“talks”  of  what  we  shall  eat,  and  what  we 
shall  drink,  but  for  all  that,  as  the  rhyme 
goes: 

“The  surest  plan  to  please  a  man. 

Is  through  his  appotlte.” 

Not  loug  since  I  sent  a  young  man,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  a  few  flowers  in  a  box  by 
mail:  he  answered  with  brief  thanks,  so  I 
next  sent  a  box  of  home-made  “taffy.”  and  the 
next  letter  devoted  nearly  a  whole  page  to 
testify  his  delight  and  enjoyment  of  the  tooth¬ 
some  morsel.  And  I  laughed  as  I  read  it,  and 
kuew  well  that  the  “appetite”  for  sweets  that 
pleased  the  taste  was  stronger  tbau  that  of 
the  other  senses.  It  is  but  natural,  and  1  like 
to  see  boys  and  girls  able  to  enjoy  their  food 
and  eat  heartily.  Their  gay  and  lively 
spirits  prevent  the  evil  that  would  be  felt  if 
tney  were  a  score  of  years  older.  They  will 
ODly  be  young  once,  let  them  be  young  while 
they  can. 

- ♦  »  « - 

JOTTINGS. 

“How  much  patience  one  requires  in  caring 
for  a  family,”  1  say  to  myself  frequently,  as 
day  after  day  the  little  wants  must  be  attend¬ 
ed  to.  Five  children,  full  of  life  and  activity, 
make  the  whole  house  ring  at  times  with 
their  merry  play;  while  the  making,  mending, 
cooking  and  planuiug  tend  to  keep  me  very 
husy.  The  long,  bright  days  of  Spring  are 
here  now,  however,  and  soon  the  little  ones 
will  he  able  to  get  out  more,  which  will  help 
to  amuse  them.  Each  day  the  two  youngest 
run  to  the  window  to  watch  if  the  birds  have 
eaten  the  snow  up,  aud  could  our  good  Rural 
friends  have  looked  in  upon  us  when  the  seeds 
arrived,  they  would  have  been  sure  of  one 
home  where  they  were  duly  appreciated.  The 
whole  five  gathered  about  aiy  lap  to  look 
them  over,  while  the  babies  called  it  "the 
Hanta  Glaus  bag  full  of  seeds.” 

To  day  I  have  been  sowing  the  tomatoes.  I 
took  good-sized  turuips,  cut  in  halves  aud 
scooped  out;  these  I  placed  in  a  box,  filled  in 
with  earth,  sowed  the  seed?,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  corner.  When  the  plants  are  of  the 
right  size  the  turnips  can  be  set  in  the  ground 
without  disturbing  the  roots. 

A  good  way  to  lay  the  dust  in  common 
rooms,  when  sweepiug,  is  to  scatter  suow  over 
the  carpet*  aud  mats.  Do  not  use  the  soft, 
light  snow,  as  that  melts  too  readily:  the 
hard  crust  snow  is  best,  brightening  the  car¬ 
pet  aud  carrying  the  dust  with  it. 

For  turning  pies  or  cake  in  the  oven,  square 
holders  made  of  crash,  or  something  that 
washes  easily,  are  very  handy;  they  can  be 
folded  into  any  thickness  aud  used  either  as 
towels  or  holders,  mrs.  j.  k,  baton. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMIES. 

COOKING  RICK. 

Formerly  we  at*  ric*  ouly  occasionally, 
and  tbau  lu  the  form  of  puddiugs;  but  of  la  to 


years  we  cook  it  plainly,  and  never  tire  of  it 
for  tea.  To  one  cup  of  rice,  haud-picked  and 
washed,  add  three  cups  of  water,  a  little  salt, 
steam  in  a  tin  pail  or  fruit  can,  in  a  closely 
covered  kettle  containing  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Boil  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 
Eaten  with  fresh  cream,  with  or  without 
sugar,  this  is  very  wholesome  and  palatable. 
We  frequently  add  half  a  cup  of  raisins  and 
in  that  case  half  a  cup  more  of  water. 

PEARL  BARLEY. 

We  are  very  fond  of  this  barley  cooked  in 
the  same  way,  but  it  must  be  steamed  for 
four  hours. 

FRIED  POTATOES 

The  cold  potatoes  left  from  dinner,  I  chop 
fine,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fry  in  a 
little  butter.  Stir  and  carefully  keep  from 
burning,  and  cover  with  a  plate  a  minute  be¬ 
fore  they  are  done.  Serve  without  delay. 

WOOLEN  QUILT. 

I  have  just  made  a  pretty  quilt  of  worn-out, 
all-wool  coats  and  pantaloons,  which  we  shall 
use  mostly  as  a  carriage  or  lap  robe.  I  ripped, 
washed  and  pressed  them,  and  the  wrong  side 
looks  as  bright  as  new.and  no  one  would  suspect 
that  the  cloth  had  done  good  service  before. 
It  is  all  in  strips,  both  the  lining  and  outside; 
some  narrow,  some  w*de,  an  l  a  few  very  nar- 
nowstripsof  red  flannel  are  put  in  to  brighten 
it.  A  binding  of  red  braid  gives  it  a  pretty 
finish. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  J ustice’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Western  life  which  is  far  different 
from  mine,  though  I  have  always  lived  on  a 
farm  and  in  the  West.— in  Central  Minne¬ 
sota  for  the  last  Iff  years.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Western  farmers  can  not  expect  to  pros¬ 
per  very  much  while  paying  interest.  Among 
industrious  people  here,  those  who  have  not 
prospered  well,  are  those  who  mortgaged  their 
farms  to  obtain  more  land,  machinery  or  fine 
horses,  etc.;  while  nearly  or  quite  all  who 
kept  out  of  debt  are  more  or  less  wealthy  now. 
All  came  here  poor,  from  15  to  25  years  ago, 
and  a  horse  team  was  rarely  seen  in  those 
early  days  among  the  farmers.  Now  good 
frame  houses  aod  barns  have  taken  the  place 
of  log  houses  and  straw  stables,  and  a  pretty 
grove  of  his  owu  planting  surrounds  nearly 
every  farmer's  house  aud  garden.  (We  are 
on  the  prairie  just  west  of  the  Big  Woods  in 
Meeker  County),  and  the  groves  serve  as  an 
excellent  wind-break,  which  is  beneficial  in 
this  cold  climate,  for  aDy  degree  of  cold  un¬ 
accompanied  by  wind  is  quite  endurable.  It 
has  been  as  low  as  44  degrees  below  zero  the 
past  Winter,  yet  our  hens  and  those  of  our 
neighbors  have  continued  to  lay  during  almost 
the  entire  season.  If  they  did  not,  it  was  the 
exception  not  the  rule,  and  failures  In  this 
respect  have  beeu  traced  to  lack  of  sand,  gravel 
and  lime,  and  especially  to  lack  of  wjter, 
which  should  be  given  them  fresh  every  day. 
Snow  will  not  suffice  if  you  want  eggs. 

JULIA  M.  WHEELOCK. 

MONTANA  EXPERIENCE. 

Well,  “Justice,”  we  Montana  housekeepers 
would  enjoy  some  of  that  “everlasting  salt 
pork”  very  much;  it  isa  luxury  here,  as  there 
is  very  little  raised  as  yet  in  the  Territory, 
and  most  of  the  farmers  (or  rauchers  as  they 
are  called  here)  that  live  any  distauce  from 
towu.  are  obliged  to  use  strong  bacon  shipped 
from  the  “States."  Pork  sold  here  last  Fall 
for  15  cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  dressed. 
25  cents.  We  usually  got  50  cents  per  pouud 
for  butter;  eggs  average  50  cents  per  dozen, 
although  they  are  only  25  cents  now.  In 
Winter  they  are  sometimes  as  high  as  81  50 
per  dozen.  When  they  are  cheap  I  pack  them, 
then  take  advantage  of  high  prices  and  nsually 
double  on  them.  As  for  cooking,  that  is  very 
different  from  what  we  were  accustomed  to 
eveu  in  the  Western  States.  When  we  moved 
here  it  took  me  a  year  to  adapt  my  cooking  to 
Montana  conditions, 

I  often  pick  up  the  Rural  to  look  over  the 
recipes;  as,  for  instance,  "Dessert”  given  by 
“Ruth  Kent,”  iu  the  it>sue  of  March  21.  I 
read  until  I  came  to  the  apples,  then  stopped, 
as  it  was  of  no  use  to  me.  If  we  get  an  apple 
to  eat  occasionally,  we  are  thankful,  and  just 
thiuk  of  cooking  apples  at  25  eeuts  per  pound! 

I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  recipes  to 
prevent  pies  from  baking  over,  and  liked  none 
of  them  as  well  as  mine.  When  pies  are 
ready  to  till,  wet  the  under-crust,  fill,  cover 
with  the  top  crust,  press  dowu  with  the  Au¬ 
gers,  thou  take  a  strip  of  muslin  |if  old,  all  the 
better)  one-and  u  half  inch  wide,  aud  long 
enough  to  pin  around  the  edge  of  the  pie. 
Wet  it,  put  around,  lotting  oue  edge  lap  on 
the  crust  and  the  Other  uuder  the  etlge  of  the 
tiu.  Whcu  the  pie  is  done,  remove  the  cloth. 
This  method  has  proved  very  satisfactorj* 
with  me.  anon. 

llornlord’n  Add  Phosphate, 

lu  Night  Sweats  und  I’ront  ratiou. 

Dr.  R.  Studhaltkr.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 
“1  have  used  it  iu  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  iu  ulght  sweat?)  with  very  good  re¬ 
sults,”—  .4du, 
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foetus  of  i\)t  IDcek. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  18. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Demoerat  asserts 
that  170,000  of  the  people  of  that  city  have 
never  visited  the  Exposition.  But  they 
expect  people  to  travel  1 ,200  or  2,000  to  do  so  I 

. Justice  Wylie,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  notified 
the  President  that  he  desires  to  be  put  upon 
the  retired  list. . . Secretary  Lamar  as¬ 

sured  Capt.  Couch,  the  Oklahoma  boomer,  in 
an  interview  tbls  week,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  President  to  execute  the  pledge  of  the 
Government  and  to  protect  the  Oklahoma 
territory  from  the  intrusion  of  white  persons 
who  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  enter 
upon  it  as  public  domain,  subject  to  preemp¬ 
tion  and  homestead  settlements.  The  Admin¬ 
istration,  he  said,  was  determined  also  that 
the  cattlemen  should  leave  . The  North¬ 

ern  Pacific  has  500  men  pushing  the  Cascade 
branch  line  to  completion,  which  will  require 
$10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  and  two  years’  time. 
....  The  President  has  assured  ex-Representa- 
tive  Budd,  of  California,  that  he  will  appoint 
a  California  man  to  succeed  John  Russell 

Young  as  Minister  to  China . .  Lieut. 

Scheutze,  United  States  Navy,  has  been  selec¬ 
ted  to  convey  the  rewards  of  this  Government 
to  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lena 
River,  who  aided  in  the  search  for  the  De 

Long  party . Grave  charges  of  corruption 

are  made  against  Caron,  Dominion  Minister 
of  Militia.  Caron  repudiates  the  charges.. ... 
Colonel  Couch,  since  the  death  of  Payne  the 
leader  of  the  Oklahoma  “boomers,”  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  State  aud  a  “Forty-niner.”  He  is 
medium  sized,  mild  mannered,  dresses  in  con¬ 
ventional  garb,  and  presents  no  suggestion  of 
the  wild  border-man.  He  was  colonel  of  an 
Hlinois  regiment  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

...Mr.  Vanderbilt  absolutely  denies  that  he 
is  in  hard  luck.  He  says  he  has  lost  only 

$12,000,000  within  a  j-ear  . ..GeD.  Grant. 

much  to  the  joy  of  everybody,  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved  in  health  during  the  last  few  days. 
He  has  been  able  to  move  about  the  house 
with  little  or  no  aid,  and  has  had  some  meals 
at  the  family  table.  His  throat  has  been 
much  better,  and  there  has  been  a  widespread 
impression  that  he  may  recover  entirely  from 
his  present  malady.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
several  of  the  city  papers  that  the  doctors 
have  been  wholly  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  his  ailment — that  he  is  suffering, 
not  fro  m  epithelial  cancer,  as  they  supposed, 
but  from  malignant  sore  throat.  The  Sun 
and  World  this  morning  emphatically  state 
that  the  doctors  have  blundered;  the  doctors 
maintain,  however,  that  their  diagnosis  is 
correct,  and  that  the  recovery  of  the  General 
is  only  temporary',  being  due  to  the  sloughing 
off  of  the  cancerous  growth  in  the  throat;  but 
that  a  relapse  must  soon  occur.  Here,  where 
official  bulletins  of  the  old  hero’s  health  cure 
issued  to  the  eagerly  interested  public  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  and  where  private  re¬ 
ports  are  constantly  passing  rouud,  the  im¬ 
pression  seems  pretty  general  that  be  will  get 
over  this  attack,  and,  as  many  say,  “be  Presi¬ 
dent  again”  before  be  “steps  down  and  out.” 
....The  movement  of  the  Canadian  troops 

against  the  “rebels”  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  is  slow,  owing  to  the  iuclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
road;  but  it  is  reported  that  a  battle  will  soon 
take  place.  Other  reports  say  Riel  will  not 
fight  a  “pitched  battle but  will  fall  upon 
Gen.  Middleton’s  communications;  cutoff  his 
supplies,  and  barrass  him  by  a  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare.  There  are  numerous  rumors  that  the 
Government  is  trying  to  secure  a  settlement 
of  the  insurrection  by  making  concessions  to 
the  dissatisfied  half-breeds.  There  are  many 
reports  also  that  many  of  the  troops  are 
wretchedly  equipped  and  armed,  while  the 
commissariat  department  is  said  to  be  badly 
managed.  The  disaffection  among  the  In¬ 
dians  is  also  reported  to  be  much  more  bitter 
and  widespread  than  at  first  supposed,  aud 
large  bodies  of  different  tribes  are  said  to  be 
joining  the  “rebs.”  Ou  the  whole,  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  Canada  has  a  pretty  big 
job  on  her  hands  in  the  Northwest........... 

The  Manitoban  Legislature,  finding  that  the 
half-breed  troubles  in  the  Northwest  are  af¬ 
fecting  immigration  to  Manitoba,  protests 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  disturbance  in 
that  Province,  and  that  the  existing  trouble 
is  confined  to  the  districts  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  some  hundreds  of  miles 
northwest  of  the  settled  parts  of  Manitoba.... 

....There  was  a  heavy  suow  storm  in  north¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Tuesday.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  four  inches  of  snow  fell. . ....The 

high  license  bill  just  passed  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature  empowers  local  Excise  Boards 
to  charge  any  fee  from  $25  to  $500. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  18,  1885. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  are  making  a  tour  through  Ireland. 
The“loyalist«”  greet,  them  everywhere  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  which  provokes  the  hot 
wrath  of  the  “patriots,”  so  that  there  are  num¬ 
erous  “rows,”  black  eyes  aud  bloody  noses  at 
all  the  places  at  which  the  royal  party  stops. 
Often  the  police  take  a  belligereut  part  in  the 
"shindy,”  and  as  the  Irish  “constabulary” are 
armed  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  severe  w’ounds, 
and  a  few  reported  deaths  have  occurred 
among  the  masses,  while  the  “bobbies”  have 
been  by  no  means  unscathed.  Parnell  aud  his 
followers  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  “royal 
progress”  as  undertaken  to  conciliate  the 
people,  without  giving  them  the  substantial 

reforms  demanded . The  war  between 

France  and  China  is  at  an  end.  The  Chinese, 
having  massed  heavy  forces  near  Laugshou, 
fell  upon  the  French  in  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  and  drove  them  out  of  the  place,  but 
pursued  them  ou  their  retreat  in  a  slow  and 
ineffective  fashion ;  otherwise  they  might  have 
captured  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  them, 
as  their  number  and  strength  were  sadly  re¬ 
duced  by  casualties  in  war,  aud  the  unhealthy 
climate.  The  Chinese  with  much  moderation 
then  offered  to  make  peace,  if  the  French 
demand  for  millions  of  “indemnity,”  were 
withdrawn,  and  Formosa  evacuated.  France 
has  consented,  and  is  now  making  peace  on 
terms  she  rejected  six  months  ago,  having  lost 
millions  of  money,  thousands  of  men  and  a 

great  deal  of  prestige  in  the  interval . 

The  latest  cablegrams  indicate  that,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Eoglaud  and  Russia  may  retnaiu 
at  peace  for  the  present.  If  so,  Russ'an  diplo¬ 
macy  and  Russian  arms  will  have  secured  a 
very  decided  victory.  Pendjeb,  the  point  in 
dispute  in  Afghanistan,  has  been  occupied  by 
Russian  troops,  and  a  permanent  government 
has  been  established.  If  England  permits  this, 
her  influence  in  Afghanistan  is  certain  to  be 
soon  dominated  by  that  of  Russia,  and  all 
over  Asia, the  Bear  will  be  more  respected  than 
the  Lion.  The  present  English  Ministry  seems 
to  shrink  from  war  as  if  made  up  wholly  of 
Quakers.  The  probabilities,  however,  are 
still  strongly  in  favor  of  war,  for  which  the 
Conservative  Party,  and  all  the  “Jingoes”— 
who  constitute  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
just  now— are  clamoring.  If  left  to  a  popular 
vote,  war  would  probably  be  declared  at  once 
both  in  England  and  Russia. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  April  18. 

The  oranges  imported  at  New  York  during 
1884  were  rallied  at  about  $1,800,000,  in  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $5,067,851  of  green  fruit  received  from 
abroad.  Lemons  rank  next  to  oranges,  ban¬ 
anas  next,  then  cocoanuts,  pine  apples,  grapes 
and  limes.  The  duty  on  the  oranges  and 

lemons  amounted  to  $690,882 .  . 

....The  receipts  of  wool  at  Boston  since  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1885,  have  been  85,279  bales  domestic, 
and  10,379  bales  foreign,  against  77,851  bales 
domestic,  and  20,617  bales  foreign  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1884.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7,928  bales  domestic,  and  a  decrease 

of  10,283  bales  foreigu . ....It  is  claimed 

that  exporters  of  live  cattle  and  dressed  meats 

are  losiDg  money  steadily  at  this  time . 

. ...  A  total  of  851  live  cattle,  8S8  live  sheep, 
and  1,000  quarters  of  beef  were  exported  from 

Boston  last  week . Among  the  exports 

from  New  York  last  week  were  1.650  live  cat¬ 
tle,  8,960  quarters  of  beef,  aDd  1,830  carcasses 

of  mutton. . In  view  of  the  great  scarcity 

of  meat  in  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  to 
meet  the  requirememenfcs  of  troops,  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  has  just  passed  an  Order 
in  Council  suspending  quarantine  regulations 
which  made  it  Imperative  that  all  cattle  enter¬ 
ing  the  Northwest  from  the  United  States 
should  be  held  in  quarantine  00  days,  and  cat¬ 
tle  may  now  be  brought  over  aud  slaughtered 
at  once  for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  the  people 

in  the  Northwest . Poaches  are  killed 

in  Missouri,  according  to  reports,  and  small 

fruits  injured . The  peach  growers  of 

Maryland  and  Virginia  speak  hopefully  of  the 
prospects  for  a  floe  crop,  late  frosts  and  the 
rot  beiug  the  only  drawbacks  now  to  be  dread¬ 
ed,  as  the  trees  have  oume  through  the  long 
and  severe  Winter  in  iiret-rate  condition,  and 
the  buds  show  well  ...  ..The  April  crop  re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Michigan 

shows  the  condition  to  be  above  par. . . . 

. The  McCormick  Reaper  Company,  of 

Chicago,  restored  the  old  price  of  wages,  aud 


the  strike  ended. . . . . The  sharpest 

corner  is  in  canued  peas . . . The 


Austrian  Parliament  has  dissolved  with¬ 
out  enacting  the  threatened  import  duty  on 
foreign  grain.  Hungary,  as  a  great  gram 
producer,  is  dissatisfied;  but  we  have  cause  to 

be  quite  content . The  French  Chamber 

of  Deputies  has  fired  the  import  duties  on 
cows  and  bulls  at  12  francs,  on  bullocks  and 
heifers  at  eight,  francs,  ou  calves  at  four 
francs,  on  sheep  at  three  francs,  on  hogs  at 
six  francs,  on  lambs,  she  goats  and  sucking 
pigs  at  one  franc;  on  fresh  meat  per  100  kilos 
at  seven  francs,  and  salt  meat  at  francs. 
The  Chamber  has  adopted  the  entire  tariff 

bill  by  a  vote  of  281  to  194 . The 

Chicago  Farmers’  Review,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  multitude  of  inquiries,  says:  “The 
most  important  fact  during  the  last  week  is 


the  development  of  the  serious  damage  to 
the  winter  wheat  crop.  If  we  harvest  a  crop 
of  70  per  cent,  of  the  yield  of  1884  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  we  shall  do  welL  The  crop 
has  been  badly  winter  killed,  brought  about 
by  late  seeding,  severe  weather  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  an  unprecedentedly  dry  and  cold 
March.” 

- +-*-* - 
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Saturday,  April  18,  1885. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  3c.  higher;  No, 
2  Chicago  Spring,  lc.  lower;  No.  2  Red 
Winter,  4V£c.  higher.  Corn,  5c.  higher. 
Oats,  steady.  Rye,  3c.  higher.  Barley,  le. 
higher.  Pork,  75c..  lower. 

Wheat. —  Wheat  active-  Sales  ranged:  April,  Bt%® 
8631c;  May.  ‘'realise:  June  8794 <1 90Bic;  No.  2  Spring. 
8l%'*u1%e  No  3  do,74'»7fic:  No.  2  Rod  91%(a92e- No.  8 
Red. 35c  Cons- Sales  ranged:  Cash.  447$<*«8e:  April, 
43%®I8%0\  May  45%<*  IT%C:  June.  43%<al7%c.  Oats- 
Weak*  Sales  rauir**d:  Cash  ttmaSlie-  April.  Silt*® 
80c :  May.  .43%*34%i*.  Rvit-No.  8,  66%c  BAULKY— 
No.  V,  K8*64c  Pork.— Active.  Cash.  $11  55®  $lt  «0- 
April,  $11  55®P  60-  May.  $11  47%®ll  85.  June,  $11(1(1 
(ml  I  a-).  Lakd.  Firm.  Sales  ranged:  Cash,  $6  92% 
®6  95*  April,  »6  92%®0  95.  Mny,  #«  June. 

$fiflW6*1u>.  Bullcnieats  Shoulders,  *4  50  r -1 60:  short 
rib,  $5  87%®5  B0-  short  Clear,  $6  35-»6  40.  Cattle 
— Market  quiet*  export.  $5  60*6;  cows  and  mixed, 
*2r«T*V2*>  Stockers,  #3  5*4465:  feeders.  $3*04*4  65: 
Texans.  $44.6  lfi.  Haas.— Market  weak:  rough  mix¬ 
ed.  8l.?V*4,50:  parkin*  aud  shipping,  $4/0uM.«5.  light 
#4.8544.65:  skips,  $3.50 3$l  25.  Sheep.— Market  active. 
Inferior  grades.  *825®4  00:  medium,  $4  00®4  50;  wood 
$4  50:  choice.  *5  25. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  unchanged.  Corn. 
l8£c.  higher.  Oats,  lc  higher.  Barley  steady. 
Pork.  5c  higher. 

Wheat.— Active.  No,  2  Red,  98c.  cash*.  97%c, 
May:  99%e,  .Tune:  *111199,  July  Oqrn-DuII:  Cash, 
4? PC* 43990:  April.  12140-  May.  ).>%<■  June,  44e.  Oats 

Rasy:  Ca*h,  8l%e*  May.  MWc;  June,3Uj,c.  Rvf, 
file  Baulky  -Steady  at  5o/a70e.  Flaxseed— Steady 
at  $1,35  P<m K ,  *12  25.  But.kmkats— Long  elear.  *’•  90: 
short  rib.  #6  l>0<*6  25;  6bort  e'esr,  *«  2d.  Laud -Firm 
at  $'i  85®fi  so.  Cattle  -  Market  firm:  Exports,  #f,«o 
<45  90:  Rood  to  choice  shipping.  *5  20m 5, so-  fair  to 
medium.  $4. P5'm5  Hi;  Texans,  $4  . in a:5  i.x.i.  Sheep  Com¬ 
mon  to  medium  $2.2543.00:  fair  to  choice,  #4.60 
»4  85.  HoaH— Light  at  $1  SViti  10:  packing,  at  *1.15 
<44.35*  heavy  ill  $4.40®4.7U. 

Boston-.  -  Grain.—  Cork  Is  In  good  demand.  Steam¬ 
er  Yellow. r,5%*456<: .  •  Steamer  Mixed,  55**53%c:  No 
Grade  .W49  *55e  per  bush.  Oats  are  flrm'sule*  of  No.  1 
White  and  barley,  at  44%®45e:  No.  2  White.  41%i»4Se: 
No  3,  4l®41%e.  and  of  mixed  ut  4<>%<a42c.  V  bush. 
Rvb. 77<aHHe.  v  hush.  Barley.  Canada  West  No.  1 
choice  extra  light  93*95c  No  1  Canada  West,  83i»90c: 
No  2  do.  at  79‘itSle:  six-rowed  Slate.  THiatSe:  and  two- 
rowpd  State,  F2v»68.  Bran,  at  *19  F  ton  for  spring, 
and  *19  50,420  for  winter.  Pine  Peed  and  Middlings 
at  $19421.  and  cotton  SePd  Meal.  *26.30  *  ton  to 
arrive,  and  *27 50428 ou  the  spot,  nxv  aku  Stiiaw 

—  Choice  grades  of  liny  have  been  In  demand  at  *18 
<a*i8  50  oer  ton,  fair  to  good  at  $l6i4l7.  and  common 
(n  fair  at  *1I41\  Rye  straw  |s  held  at  ttdaift  for 
choice  Swale  Hay  at  $111x11.  oat  Straw  at  #9®  w 
per  ton.  New  Buttkh  —  New  York  and  Vermont 
choice  dnlry.  $2A$*c  per  It.  and  fair  to  good,  IV,»?fie: 
Western  creamery.  2342%*  for  f  ilr  to  guild:  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  17®  1 8c  for  choice:  choice  ladle  pack 
cd,  It®  15c.  per  »:  choice  dairy  t6-<41Sc.  and  fair  to 
gond.lH  ai5c,  obi  Batter  hKAIHe  for  common  to  choice 
creamery:  and  10®14c  Tor  dairy  Cheese— New  York 
aud  Vermont,  extra  Sept  and  Oct,  ut  lt<<Ml%c.  B 
tt-  New  York  good  to  choice  at  lO®Uo,  Western, 
choice,  11<4 1  l%c:  fair  to  good,  S'*ll)e  per  tfc.  Eons 

—  Fresh  Cape.  He:  Pastern.  18c;  New  York 
aud  Yt,.  lVitLW  •  Weateru,  1141V  :  Provincial, 
liable.  BRASS  -Pea.  choice  hand  picked,  *1.  VS  41.53  B 
bushel;  Inrgo.do,  do,  $1.40481.45:  medium  choice.  $1.35 
<*1.40:  <1o.  screened.  $1.20*7,35-  Yellow  Eyes.  Im 
proved  *1.9iV4l.95:  Bed  Kidneys.  $1.95482.00:  Canada 
ocas.  Kilo'll  1  05  per  bush  for  common  to  eholec. 
Green  Pens  nt  #1.1.1*-*’  4<».  Potatoes—  We  Quote 
Eastern,  RosifiSc.  V  imshr  Northern.  NV./fitv.  Seeps 
— Domestic  Flaxseed  at  Chicago  Is  nominally  at 
$1  3?><zl  89  >i  b  tsb'-I.  Calcutta  Linseed  to  nrrlve  Is 
dull  nominally  *1  Itkml  75  per  bushel.  Grass  Seeds 
show  little  change.  We  quote  Clover  Seed  Western 
at  348% e-  New  York  at  B.flOc  per  tb-  Timoihv  at 
$1  4<y<ni  <91  per  bushel  Red  Top  at  $1  900.2(10  per  bag; 
and  Canary  at  3%®J%  per  lb. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yohh.  Saturday.  April  1*.  1885. 

brkadstures  A«n  Provisions.  —  as  oomoared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No,  3  Red  wheat  Is  1%'c. 
lower-  No.  2  Ked  Is  2%o,  lower.  COBN.—  Ungraded 
mixed  Is  lc.  higher:  steamer  mixed  Is  l%t*.  higher: 
No.  2  mixed  Is  2c  higher:  yellow  Is  lc.  higher, 

SLOD8.  Kurd  and  heal.  Flour  Quotations:  Fine 
*y.9043.«l  Superfine,  *8.5nffl4.0H-  Extra  No.  2.  #3.75® 
4  So:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $4  40  *  5.00  Good  to 
CTholee  Extra  Western,  $4  60  *6  30  Comm  *n  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  t'1 7tV<i i  30  Good,  *135  44  50;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4354(1 00:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  S3  75® 
4  2>;  Clear,  $1,0044.80-  rye  mixtures,  #4  5044  75: 
stra'glp.  *  I  ?Sfl$5  W-  pateul  $$.35<*i>.3n-  baker's  extra, 
■  4  7541.5  50:  St.  Louis  common  to  Tatr  extra.  »475f®4  60, 
fair  to  good  $4  6V®5  .vi;  good  to  very  choice.  $  65  *  t;  25 
patent,  winter  wheat  extra.  tSJmiC  23- City  Mill  ex 
tra  for  Wiol  Indies,  *5U>:  South  America,  #5  10 
<45  80,  market  closing  heavy.  ftot’TUXttx  FbOim—  Com 
nmn  to  good  extra."  81  00  » 1.75  good  to  choice  $4  904 
8  IM.  Rye  Flour  Less  active  and  lower.  Superfine, 
$4.25® 4  00.  Oou.n  Ukal  Dull  and  declining,  "Sasa- 
moro"  at  $3  45:  Yellow  Western  quoted  at  *3  23  43  45: 
Brandvwtne  at  $34195*350  FKEP  —  qu-ded  for  40 
to  50  lbs.  at  $19  i»V’0-  60  to  90  lbs  $19420:  UMltix  nt  $20 
<422.  Sharp:;  ut  $22>a24.  Rye  feed  at  $18:420.  1.IN8EEP 
Oil  Mkal,  —  Car  lots,  *25  40  in  bulk,  $27  40  sacked. 

fie. list.  -Wheat. — No.  2  Chicago,  to  ar'tve,  eo-d. 
freight  and  Insurance,  idle  -  ungraded  Winter  red, 
90c.-a$l  03 ■  No.  3  red.  35c-  No  v  red  97c,  free  on 
board  from  store.  981,p«9rM,)'e,  delivered  from  store 
and  rail  receipts,  3Hl4'S39c,  In  elevator:  ungraded 
white,  $1-41  Mi:  No.  2  red  for  M <»y  9694 «,U9$4e:  do. 
June  :H4<o'it$l  02:  do,  July.  #1  OOVs'^l.lGKe:  do,  August, 
#10)Ta«103:  do,  September.  #1014105-  do,  October, 
#1  ll74s,<:.  Ryic  -  Market  dull.  Western,  79  475c  Stale. 
73e-  Canada.  75c.  BaRijo  ant,  Harlky  Malt.  Dull 
and  unehauged  Corn  — Ungraded  mixed.  51  1 54c 
steamer  mixed,  5*i»3lloc.  lu  elevator,  54 1443494 c, 
afloat  No.  2,  mixed,  5B<454c,  In  elevator.  JMts-aNftc, 
afloat-  No  2  white  SS'-,  In  elevator  yellow.  in 
elevator  low  mixed,  92)$o.  In  elevator;  No  2, 
mixed  for  A  or!  I,  68l$w.5ie:  do.  May.  5346-46,;7^e  do, 
June.  53i4l*55i4c  do,  July.54G.*KiHe.  Oats— No.  8, 
mixed,  8K0;  No.  2.  384b4:ftTik\  in  elevator:  No.  I, 
nominal,  We-  No.  n,  white,  i\R,<!:  N"o  2,  fleet l'4e:  No. 
1.  4  c:  mixed  Western  39 4411c  white  do,  40  444c: 
white  Stare,  10441c-  No.  2,  mixed  for  April, 

39c-  do,  May.  :|9Aa'439'5al-  do.  June.  84*iyt40e. 

BEAKS. -quotations  uri-:  Marrows,  $!  334&1.90-  medl- 
ams.  $1  5V*1  fill:  pea,  $1,55-41  50;  red  kidney  $2*2  05, 
turtle  soup  al  $29)42  80-  white  kidney  at  $1  80*1  85.' 

Peak. -Groeu  are  quoted  at  #1  25  for  new;  Southern 
blackeyed.  #Ss5per  two-bushel  bag. 

PROvrgfOfB.—  Pork— The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
#18<ai8.25  for  me**:  #11.25  413,7.5  for  family  mess; 

$14  25-416  for  elear  back,  (the  latter  for  fancy),  aud 
$1(1.75-411  for  extra  prime.  Dressed  Hons  Sales  at 
14*0.  for  buctju  to  6 A,e  for  light  average-  nnd  7e.  for 
pig*.  Crrr  Mkat*  Cutters  are  very  nr-ni  In  prices. 
12  lbs  average  pickled  bellies  a t  6igC.  bid .  Sales 
art:  pickled  bi-llli'.i,  10  It  average  ut  6lve:  13  tb,  nver- 
ngcatd'ac  Olty  pickled  shoulders  nt  5*4c:  smoked 
shoulders,  61.40:  pickled  hams,  9<4»l$c-  smoked  hums. 
I0>4®1ie.  Middles  For  long  and  short  clear,  half 
and  half,  nt  Chicago.  6.10  Is  quoted.  Berk. -Extra 
India  mess.  $25<a'R:  extra  mess  in  barrels  at  $11 50 
6*12  •  packet  al  $12ii»U50  for  barrels:  plate  beef  at 
*11  Mot  12  50:  family  at  #13-411,  Bckk  IIamh  Quoted 
at  #20 a 2-'. 25.  I.Aitp— In  May  option  sales  ai7.2tic. 
dow  n  to  7  20c-  Jour  op'lou  sales  at  7  .15,-.  down  to 
7.27c:  July  option  sales  nt  7  42c.  down  to  7  35c.  August 
option  sales  at  7.43c,  down  to  7.41c:  September  closed 
al  7  51.  as  against  7.57<#7.59c,  the  eloso  of  yesterday. 
(Jlty  Btoam  is  down  10  points,  closing, with  7,10c,  the 


best  bid,  but  little  inclination  to  sell  at  that  price; 
sales  at  7.10c.  Refined  is  dull- Continent  quoted  at 
7  45c  and  South  American.  7  75®7.85c. 

Butter  —Quotations- New  butter— Creamery, Elgin 
host,  26427c:  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  25i'rt.2'Ie;  do.  West¬ 
ern  ,  best,  25c:  do  prime  23<<ti24c  do,  good  at  20r*2(c; 
do,  fair  at  13<*l9e-  State  dairy,  hnlf  firkins,  intis,  best 
at  23c.  do,  half  ilrklns.  tubs,  extra  flue,  2l<v22c: 
do.  half  firkins,  tubs,  good,  at  I9«t2fle-  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  hirst  ut  -  c  ;  do  welsh  tubs,  prime,  at  20® 
21c  do,  tubs,  good,  nt  ivnise  do  tubs,  poor,  at 
i;5»17c  Western  Imitation  creamery,  best,  at 
13® 20c:  do.  good,  nt  i.wiTe;  Western  dairy,  lino, 
at  11® Ul-:  do.  fair,  at  10<4I  lc:  Western  factory,  best, 
at  1 B®  1 6g  do,  poor,  94100  rolls,  bent,  ut  I  lfitlJC:  do, 
fair,  at  l<l<<M2c.  Old  butter-  Creamery,  State,  firkins 
1 5®  18c-  do.  State  dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  '5®  17c; 
do,  good,  18414c;  00.  fair,  H»l2e:  State  dnlry.  fir 
kins,  fine.  1.8 tlTe:  do  gcod.  1S®i4o:  do.  common, 
lltol'e.  Western  dairy,  fair,  at  tOollc-  do,  common 
at  SiitlDe.-  Western  factory, fair,  S®9e  grease  at  4)c«o5c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.  -Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  nt  2(!c :  Western 
do,  at  25®28e:  receipts,  650  From  Boston  -Market 
steady.  Western  creamery  do,  2 50*200 -  dairy  at- 23® 
24c.  From  Chicago, -Jlarket  quiet.  Creamery  at 
25c. 

Cukk.sk.  Quotations:  Fancy  colored,  it'^'tolMKe 
(home  trade  lots.  1241214c.):  fa'cy  white,  Jlj4<41U«c 
choice.  1li‘j®i04se:  good  lots,  3®  1(9:  fair  do  fiaHe  light 
skims.  4*<e:  skims,  bu.'lc-  Ohio  Mats  at.  lOe.  lor 
beet, 7400*  for  fair  to  good  Penney ivaula  skims, 
2!4®*Hc,  for  good,  and  for  common. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
steady*  quoted,  Cheddars  at  IMVJVfje  receipts.  1,000 
lxixes.  From  Boston— Cheddars  at 1141114c.  From 
Chicago  Market  steady:  cheddBrs.SXaiOc. 

Eoos.  The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  16c: 
Western,  15)<i®l6c:  Southern.  15®l5J^c. 

At  the  New  York  Slercautlle  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—Market  dull  Quoted  at  15c.:  receipts.  2,361. 
From  Baltimore— Market  easy.  Quoted  at  t4L.®15e; 
receipts  liberal.  From  Boston— Market  firmer. 
Quoted  nt  I5®l6l4c.  From  Chicago— Market  firm. 
Quoted  at  13!a®  13-)ac. 

Live  Poultry  The  quotations  are  ns  follows  : 
Winter  chickens,  per  pair,  75c® $1  25  fowls.  Jersey, 
Stare  nnd  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  18e  do.  Western, 
12®13C:  roosters,  old  7®5c:  turkeys,  per  lb  .lil®12c: 
ducks,  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
pair.  90c 4 *1.25:  do,  Western,  per  pair.  75c»#1:  geese, 
Jersey,  New  York  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair, 
11.75  *2.00'  do,  Western,  per  pair  $l.Wk*$1.62; 
pigeons,  per  pair,  50e. 

Duksskp  PorLTRY.— Kronen  at  11-4100.  for  turkeys, 
and  10.413c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed-turkeys.  12®  13c: 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  pair,  at  30c 
w,50c;  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked,  17® l‘)c; 
fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  I5®l6e;  do.  Jersey,  15® 
16c,  s<i uubs.  while,  per  doz  ,  $1 50;  do, dark,  per  doz, 
$3«3.©. 

Game  Wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair.  50c 
®sl;  do,  redhead,  Norfolk,  per  pair.  50c.®60c: 
western  at  40® 60;  Mallard  at  25®40c;  wild  pigeons 
at  $1  75  per  doz. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  thu 
can  classification  arc  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Amcri- 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

....  8*34 

9 

9 

strict  Or  Unary . 

....  9  8-1(1 

9  7-16 

9  7-16 

Good  ordinary  .... 

....  10 

10% 

10% 

strict  Good  Ordinary. 

....  10% 

....  10  11-16 

10% 

10% 

Low  Jtlddliing . 

11)  15-16 

10  15-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

....  ldtf* 

11% 

11% 

51  bid  ling . 

....  11 

11% 

11% 

Good  Middling . 

....  11  3-16 

11  7-19 

11  7-16 

Strict  Good  Middling, 

....  11% 

H% 

11% 

Middling  Kutr . 

....  11% 

12 

12 

Fair . 

•••  V2% 

Stained. 

12% 

12% 

Good  Ordinary-.- •  944 

I  Low  Middling.... 

m 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9  1 

-16  |  Middling  . 

10% 

Fertilizers.-  Bl-monthlv  report  of  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  retail  prices,  many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  are  thus  misleading  Quotations: 
South  Carolina  Phosphate  Roek  delivered  f.  o.b. 
ears  or  boat  here  In  bags  200  lbs  50  460  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  $15418  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  13*19  per  cent,  ammonia  800  lbs.  bags,  2$#®3o. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  25  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  300  lb*,  bbls,  8M089$O.  Per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2c. 
— $40.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  1944194c 
per  lb.  48  to  30  per  cent,— #40.00  per  ton.  Murl 
ate  of  Potash.  7Wi  per  lb.  for  80  per  cent.,  $45.00 
per  ton.  Kalult,  $14*15  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
$35. 50 /r. 58  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved,  $2>,ixi  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  $29  per  ton.  Mapcs  Po 
into  manure,  $18  per  ton.  Bukvr  tt  Bros.  Potato 
manure,  $45  per  ton;  do.  corn  manure,  $45  per 
ton;  do.  Oat  manure.  $15  per  ton.  William’s, 
Clark  <4.  Co’s.  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  #32  per  ton, 
do..  Fish  and  Potash.  *7r  per  ton:  do.  American 
pure  bone  meal,  $33  per  ton.  hardy’s  Acidulated 
Rork  13  to  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  $20. 
to  $22.50. 

Fursh  Knurrs.  -Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  $3  0043  25;  Greetilngs,  $3<#3  25,  Cranber¬ 
ries— Jersey,  choice,  per  crate.  $3,50*1;  Jersey,' 
poor,  per  crate.  #3®8.25;  Florida  oranges  ut  *1.00® 
$4.50  per  box  for  best,  and  $2.50®3for  poor. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  following  are  the  quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apple*.  r,i^®7c:  choice  uo.Ultmfi'^e; 
common  to  prime  do.  5®«c  •  fancy  Sort  a  Caro¬ 
lina  stm-drisd  sliced,  4c ,  choice  do.,  3Q®31$c  ; 
choice  Virginia. 8®'iQe,  choice  Tennessee  course  cut, 
3c.:  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels.  3>$®3'qc:  extra  fancy 
Nond  Carolina. needed  peaobet,  runny  uo.iu 

®liU$e;  choice  Jo>®9ttic;  fancy  Gisirgla  ilUc;  chotce 
89$® 9c ;  u  11  peeled  haD-e*.  7t#'*»sr-.  ilUficeled  quaners 
6w,'u.7c-  Stnfr  plums,  gt(®4e.-  Damron*.  Sc:  enoleo 
pitied  crx’rries.  121**  130’  prime  do,  UV«d2c;  evapo- 
rateil  raspberries,  Vj  xSiVgc  sun-ilrled  do,  23®24c  ; 
nluek berries,  toatoi^c;  huckleberries.  t3®13q,c. 

Peanuts.— Quoted  at  4>#u4«ic.  for  best  hand  picked 
and  3!>4®3!4c-  farmurs*  grades. 

Hay  and  Straw.  We  quote; choice  Timothy  hay, 
$103.  good  do,  9  e  4#1-  medium  do,  H5®90c;  slilpplng 
grades,  75 :*80e:  elover  mixed,  75<*35c.  clover.  65®70c. 
Straw— No,  1  rye.  S5®9Je;  short  rye.  65#70c;  oat,  50® 
KOC 

flora.— Price*  are  about  steady.  Quotations  nre  as 
follows;  New  14416c,  for  best;  liatiio.  for  good  to 
prime;  8  411c.  for  low  grades:  old  nt  K®Ue;  Pad* 
fie  coast  at  8®l2c.  The  hop  fields  are  now  about 
bare  of  snow,  hut  we  need  a  few  days  of  sunshine 
to  enable  growers  to  get  Into  them. 

Rick,— Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  |4i45'<c:  good  til  prime  at  5l*<c6e; 
choice  nt  6Vt,®(i4f,c;  extra  heail  At<4$46Mc:  Rangoon 
at  47*®5c:  duty  paid,  and  264,4294c  In  bond;  I’ntna  at 
4'K®47fie;  Java  at  5$g®5S#c. 

Seeds.— For  clover  there  is  a  fair  demand:  prices 
are  strong  Quotations  nre  at  9c,  tor  prime  Western: 
9t#c.  for  choice,  and  Sue.  for  extra  choice.  Timothy 
Is  quiet  aud  unchuugcd:  quoted  ut  $1  55®  1.65.  Lin¬ 
seed  Is  nominal*  quoted  af  $1,85. 

SiJUAK.— The  quotations  arc: 

Cut  louf,  K7dO*6i(,c;  Crushed.  6  7-U3®8l«c:  powd¬ 
ered.  «®6Woi  grapqhued,  mould  >aA,”fi.94®«o; 

confectioner*1  ”A."  544;  standard  “A.”  5U®5  0-16c; 
off  A,  3J4®5  9-100!  white  extra  ’’C,"  5t#45)#c'  yellow 
extra  “C,”  4i»4®5e*  ’’C,”  4,H,*l't4C;  yellows,  tt$®4»4C. 

Tallow. -Choice  city  quotfst  at  6V#c  prime  elty 
6c.  with  $2  charge  for  packages. 

Vkoktaiii.es.— Quotations  are  for  :—  Potatoes— 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel,  #2  a 2. 2.5;  Rose, 
State,  rouud  hoops,  51. 13  xl  37;  do  Hat  hoops,  $1  62® 
1  75;  do,  per  ISO  n>,  #1  til®  1  75;  Burbauk,  State,  round 
hoops.  $1  62 4$1  75  4H  bbl;  do  flat  hoops,  $1  b2;  do,  ISO 
n>,  $1  50®1  62;  Peerless,  State,  V  180  It,  $I.50®1  62  Mug- 
ntun  Bonum,  Scotch,  per  sack,  $1 75;  Champion  do 
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*1  V!5rai  50,  Bermuda P  bbl,$7®8  50.  8weet  potatoes  ktln- 
dried,  $5ffl$5  50.  Asparagus— Ch'n,  per  buneh,75c<a*l. 
Beets— Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  50ia2  75-  do,  Florida, 
2  75® 3  25.  Cabbages— Florida,  IS  bbl.  *0  75®3  50-  old, 
per  100.  $3®in,  (  j  n  Peas— Florida.  per  crate.  *3  00® 
*4  50.  Kale— Norfolk  nfceb.  per  bbl,  *2®*2.50:  Nor¬ 
folk  common  at  $!  75® (200.  Onions — Bermuda, 
derate,  $2  75:  yellow,  do,  $3  50®  4  per  bbl;  red  bulk, 
per  bbl, *3.5034.50  Radishes— Norfolk,  per  100  bunch¬ 
es,  «8®4.  Spinach -Norfolk,  per  bbl.  $2  50.43  50. 
String  beans— Florida,  per  crate,  *4«n5.  Squash-- 
Florlda,  per  crate,  g.1  000.2  50.  Turnips  -  Russia. 
Canada,  per  bbl,  at  HTcAtl:  Russia.  Long  Island, 
per  bbl,  *1@125.  Tomatoes-Florlda  per  bushel 
crate,  at  $2  50® $3  50;  Bermuda,  per  box,  40c®60e. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  April  18,  1885. 

Bek ves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,414  head, 
against  8,5(2  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week,  Sales.— Missouri  steer*.  1,4 si  n>  $tl  60  Virginia 
steers,  1.314  ft,  *5  ss:  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  do,  1.304  It,  *6  16  do.  1.895  It.  *6  18;  do,  1.239 
It.  *5  90:  do,  1.215  It.  $5  S3-  do,  1,224  tt,  $5  55-  do.  1  138 
tt,  $5 <55-  do.  1.207  Tt,  $5  60;  do,  1,152  tt,  *5  50;  oxen,  1,589 


cow-,  y.g  n,i  ,-i0,  ays  ^  :iV6C-  St.  l.outs  steers, 
1,261  *6  25;  do.  1,225  it..  *d  10  do.  1,278  It,,  *6  05;  do 
1.211  tt.  *6  02  and  $1;  do.  1,185  tt,  *590:  do.  1,164  lb,  $5  88; 
do,  1,160  It,  $3  88;  do,  1,192  tt,  *5  75;  do,  l,08ltt,  *5  70: 
Maryland  stublc-fed  steers,  1,117  it.  *8  70:  Ohio  do, 
1,228  tt,  *5  70r  oxen,  1,(06  tt.  95  SO;  bulls,  1,610  tt,  $4  50. 

Calves. —Sale-*— Common  State  Veals,  4l*c:  do.  108 
tt,  4>*c:  Jersey  Veal*,  various  weights,  3®Ukc,  (main¬ 
ly  at  5®6c,);  state  Veals.  3V»e;  uo.  4c- 

Shkkp  and  Lambs  -Total  receipts  for  six  davs 
28,bw4  hciul,  agaluftt  94,1  94  hend  of  the  cor  responding 
time  last  week.  Indlann  sheep,  (few  latnbs)81  tt,  at 
57*o-  Kentucky  do.  95  tt,  at  5 He:  eltppc  i  Kansas  do. 
97  tt,  at  4*ict  Michigan  y  t-arllt'gH.t-3  tt,  at  HUc.  Jer¬ 
sey  ewes,  131  tt.SHe;  clipped  Ohio  sheep,  '‘“tt.ut  M|c; 
unshorn  Michigan  do,  Ut  tt,  $5.>4i;  Peuusvlvnnla  year¬ 
lings,  ms  it  at  "He:  Michigan  sheep,  400  tt,  at  «c; 
Mlchlgun  do,  ins  tt.  *6  20  State  lanihs.  SO  tt.  7c; 
do.  82 lb,  nt  7c:  do,  85  tt,  t:ai4e;  do,  8-t  tt,  It.  fivte;  do,  57 
tt.  Be:  State  sheep,  97  tt.RHjc;  do.  Id!  it,  at  5 Ho.  State 
lambs,  81  tt,  r,»4c,  do, 78  tt.  6-Hc  State  sheep,  i  n  n-, 
6Hc:  do,  94  tt,  ,r>Hc"  State  do,  ltd  tt,  nt  fc:  Jersey  lambs, 
$6 a,  per  head;  do,  at  $5  25®7  45  each;  do.  at  *5  25® 
6  25  per  head. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  27,857  head, 
against  34 114  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Feeling 
firmer  and  nominally  quoted  at  *3® 3  50  per  ion  it. 
Country  Dressed  firm  at 6Jk»7e,  medium;  7k,e,  for 
llghis,  and  8e,  was  reached  for  lean  pigs 

Wool  -Fine  Ohio  i«  quoted  at  35® 36c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  fleeces  do  not  fetch  over  no  *8tc.  for  x, 
and  32®34c  for  XX  and  XX  and  above-  a  few  sales 
under  32c,  have  been  Intimated.  Michigan  X  ttececs 
are  nominally  steady  at  -So,,  though  hardly  com¬ 
manding  that  when  crowded.  But  little  Is  doing  In 
unwashed  wool  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  foreign  wool  1-.  in  similar  light  movement, 
"here  Is  a  fair  request  for  pulled  sorts. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABLIH1IEI>  18n5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N  W.  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  u*  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp  nRcars*, etc.,  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kckal  New-Yokker, 


- rr*1"  u 

stencils,  shlpp  nRcsu-its.eto..  on  a 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  B 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


„  OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H  P.  Automatic,  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  in  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  Witten  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lover 
and  lu-ud  block-.  from  one  position. 
50-lneh  solid  saw,  50  ft.  8  Inch  4  ply 
bolting,  fecit  bell*,  cnnt-honlcs, 
swage,  tightener,  c(c.  Hlg  com 
plete  for  operation,  *1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids.  C H*.i  loss.  Unglue 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  “A." 

B.  Wr.  PAYNK  A-  HONK, 
Elmira,  N.  Y„  Box  N41. 

Shafting.  Putloys,  «ud  flnngers 
to8§onl>i>lr0r8  8,yles  Autum'“,c  Engines  from  2 

Aasnt’s  S,  w  -  “"'i  ivelv  riiromos  with 

ax  Oil l  o  name,  10c.  U.  H.  Parpek,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

H  \  | .  I-:-*  >|  K  \  Wanted  by  the  inttoducers  of 
Kaucocas  Raspberry.  K.  O.  Crash  .«  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa 
suiury  and  expenses  paid.  Tho  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed,  growers  of  a  Full  line  of  Fruits  ,x  Ornamentals, 

“DIMON  CREEPERS.” 

ultra”  of  all  domestic  fowl#.  1,18 

accom  parried* by  **r  8etUn*  AU  «*»" 

All  inquiries  promptly  answered. 

AddreH8  JOHN  DIMON, 

Windsor,  Ont.JI 


BROWN'S 

IRON 

BITTERS 

WILL  CURE 

HEADACHE 

INDIGESTION 

BILIOUSNESS 

DYSPEPSIA 

NERVOUS  PROSTRATION 
MALARIA 

CHILLS  AND  FEVERS 
TIRED  FEELING 
GENERAL  DEBILITY 
PAIN  in  the  BACKand  SIDES 
IMPURE  BLOOD 
CONSTIPATION 
FEMALE  INFIRMITIES 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 
KIDNEY  AND  LIVER 
TROUBLES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

The  Genuine  has  Trade  Mark  and  crossed  red 
lines  on  wrapper. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Snt-.’s  latest  trial,  ovpra  large  num¬ 


ber  competing, 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLF.  AfiR'I,  WORKS, 

St.  Johns  villc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  full  particulars  address 


CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 

.  «v  Over  tO.OCO  In.  actual  use.  Victorious 

/VIA  at  all  ralra.  Found  In  every  State 

Ftfsttf .  r and  Territory  or  the  U.  K.  It  is  a 
iTmirr— I  section  wheel  has  bceu  made  by  us 
V'SEVS' — —  J  tor  ten  years;  In  al  that  time  not 
'Ors>||  once  blown  down  without  tower 

hrenklng-a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show,  we  leave  it  to  the  nubile  to 
wWh*  determine  t  belt  merits.  Mills  sent  on 

30  days’  trial.  Best  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  ,4c., &c. 
Catalogue  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  .MILL  &  FEED 
MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


BEKRY  PLANTS  FOR  815. 

10,00(1  Cr« scent  for  sis-  10,UX)  Manchester  for  $20. 
All  varieties  low.  l  rice  List  Free. 

E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  D  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  It*  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  'teal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
ious  of  nil  foods  is  because  It  contains  the  lurgest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance; 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Meal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  tney  ac¬ 
quire  n  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  way. 

2.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  II i- ill  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  or  . -ana. 

5.  They  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  Boll  by  enrich 
ing  the  manure  of  animals  fed  wllh  them. 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healthy  condition  1,'n  -  r-1  Mralhns  i«-on  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

tt  Is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  in  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  or  Linseed  Meal  tt  must  be 
Ted  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  I.insked 
Mkai_ 

i4f*Pleaae  send  In  u  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  tho  following  parties; 

Cleveland  Liured  Oil  (In.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Toledo  l.lnaeed  Oil  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Detroit  Li  Oared  Oil  Co.,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

I  I*.  Kviius  A  Co.,  1  udiit  nupoli..  lud. 
si  Paul  I  l II teed  Oil  t'o  ,  Hi.  t'uul.  Illn,,. 
f  lni  lunii tl  l.inHeed  Oil  On.,  Clued nnmt.  Ohio. 
Ceiitrnl  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Leavenworth.  Kirn. 
Agencies  as  follows: 

T.  K.  F.  RANDOLPH  d-  CO..  196  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  R  SOPKR  CO.,  No.  2  and  3  India  St..  Boston, 

J.  CUSHING  t  CO.,  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

JOHN  KINO.  Norristown.  Penn. 


^  iq  v  Pj^  A  Wonderful  Offer! 

af r'ee0  witli  every  pack. 

l  i  t*  U!  „*  xiitl  oO  cf  c*nr  Bvnutifu!  Sntlu 
Kmf  '  -s  .1  CrtrJs  w!«h  itADio,  for  onl*  10c. 

1 1  pack*,  1 1  let  tipi  Rud  two  t*l  •vjxut  ?*  Ate  hot 
Perfume  Packet*,  nil  for  Ai.  We  stink*  thi*  moHH/4  lo  ihow  our 
customers  that  wo  will  not  M  uxiUenoia.  Cnnl  Mllli,  Norlfifor*if  Ck 

General  Advertising  Rates  or  , 

THa  RURAL  NSW -YORKER. 

Vhefollowtno  rates  are  fnea riablt.  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  re*j>ectfuU]/  informed  that  ant/  correspondence 
with  a  eiV-ui  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordihakv  Advertisements,  peracate  line.... 80 cents 
One  thousand  lines  or  more.wPhln  one  year 
from  dote  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  crier*  occupying  it  or  more  line* 

agate  space  . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 23  per  cent,  extra. 

Rending  NoUoe.-t,  ending  with  “ida,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rltral  New-Yokkkk  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8.01  (12*.  «<1.) 

Franco .  8.04  (|fll*  fr  ) 

French  Coloute* . .  4.08(29^  fr.) 

Any  ou«  sending  a  club  of  seven  1*  entitled  to  on- 
copy,  ono  year  free. 

Agents  wtU  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o- 
application.  g. 

•/  - 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


G-oo.  H.  Fowler 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
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ng  Forks  and  Pulleys. 

.  UEO.  H.  FOW. 


CARNATION  PTNK«. 

Rooted  Cutting*  of  this  delightful  plant,  nicely 
packed  in  moss  and  sent  toan.v  address  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  60c.  per  dozen;  #1.  for  two  doz¬ 
en-  SI  .-50  tor  three  dozen,  &e.  Send  for  our  retail 
descriptive  prlce-U-t  and  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  desiring  by  the  lOOor  '000 should  send  for  our  trade 
list.  In  both  of  which  arc  short  directions  for  plant 
ing,&e.  THOS.  F.  SEAL.  Unlouvllle,  Chester  Co  .Pa. 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 

And  the  Laying  out  and  management  of  a  Country 
Home.  By  W.  C.  StboNO.  Ex  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, and  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Pomologlcnl  Society.  With 
Illustrations.  tUb 

A  practical  treatise  by  a  man  whose  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  matters  pertaining  to  Horticulture  peculiarly 
qualifies  elm  to  *penk  upon  -ucli  subjects, 

*.*  For  sale  bu  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers , 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

1508  1  ON. 


5  CENTS  each  for  Bedding  Plants.  Roses  very 
low.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  K.  NIXON  &  SON,  Chattaxooga,  Te.vs. 


GALVANIZED  WIRE 

FOIITRY  FlICIM. 


If  you  want  the  BEST,  send  direct  to  Headquarters. 

CHICKEN  HOUSES  and  Chicken  Furniture. 

1)017  HOUSES  and  Dog  Furniture. 
Garden,  Farm  nud  Lawn  Fencing, 

The  only  concern  of  the  kind  In  America. 

Circular  free.  Catalogue,  ‘d  pp.  quarto,  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  15  cents.  Sec  our  weekly  advertisement. 

Brockner  &  Evans, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers^ 

422  West  Street,  New  York  City. 


PERFECT  "STYLO  G‘R  APHIC  PENj 


Cffpugs  PrIe.SQI^  By 

'C.L.DOWNES  &  C9  320  B'WAY-  ' 


EGGS. 


Box  to  Hold  One  Dozen. 

Needed  by  every  P.uuieh  who  sells 
Eggs.  Box  folds  fiat  for  shipment. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CORNELL  &  SHELTON. 

Birmingham,  Ct. 


A  rill/.  E.  Send  six  vents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  co-tlv  box  of  goods  which  wld  help  yen  to 
more  money  right  awnv  ttinu  anything  else  In  this 
world.  All,  Of  'dther  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  open  -  before  the  work,  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  I'm  k  &  CO  ,  Augusta.  Me. 

THRESHING  OUT  FIT  for  sale.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  C.  H.  W  A  K  K  1 S44TO  *. 

Box  U24  Went  Cheater,  Pa. 

DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M<  ALVIN,  Lowell.  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


KflCABDSSKi: 

with  ho  rli^mniprUcv 


imM,  Now  liUle  toouCIM,  Gola 

,  V erw,  MolUw*  HUMt-u  Naums, 
,  lOOa  Ivory  C*ni  Co.,  CUuUmvIUe.  Ct- 


STANDARD  ROOFING, 

For  Steep  err  Flat  Roofs. 

Cheap— Durable — F.uslly  Applied.  Send  for  Samples 
and  Circulars. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

•16  Cnrtlnudt  Street,  New  \  ork  City. 

IT  D1VC  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamp*.  Sutn- 
1 1  mi  0  pie*  free.  .1.  M,  M itticn  .4  Co  .  Cleveland, O, 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Securing  the  Best. 

WE  OFFER  THE 

ESSEX  PAINT, 

Absolutely  Ihire,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form. 

SAGES,  OLIVES, 

drabs,  greys, 

maroon,  terracotta 

BRONZE/  OR&NGE, 

CO  LOJ\‘JtS  H  R  tt,  Sr.,  Sc. 

These  goods  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Baryte*, 
Water  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration. 
Samples  aud  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

BSSX2X,  CONN. 


il  Q  F  NTSi  coin  money  ctLicutiiii*  hainily  Pictures  to  en. 

^  l.irjfc ;  all  styles.  Pictures  guaranteed.  Special 

todue*ajcm*.  Empire  Copying  Co.,  38/  Can&l  Succt.  N.Y. 


fill! 

1 1  if  11 

nij  ■  in  if  >1 1 

3*1 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GU1N0. 

ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

I**  This  high-grade 

•rW  fertilizer  produces 

H  crops  of  superior 

§ *  quality  and  quan- 

tity.  It  is  not  a  stim- 
J}  /  ulent>  but  a  plant- 

standard  for  which 
^13  ...  ■;  it  has  been  noted  for 

TWENTY 

YEARS 

past  will  be  strictly 

For  pampblets,  address 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  t 

A  mrnonia,  .....  5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  ....  5.32 
Potash . 3.58  “ 

Chemist,  C.  A.  GOESSMANN, 

MASUKACTTBED  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  A  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  R.  I. 


Novelty  Bone  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Bone  Work*.  West  Trov.  v.  Y.—  Established 
In  1SW.  This  1*  a  Pure  Bone  Phospnate  making 
It  a  Complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  F.  F. 

M  L*  I  ■  Dairy  nutl  Table  salt. 

The  Purest.  Strongest.  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made  Wnrrouted  as  purea*  tuiy.  Trimn- 

A  pliant  Eyerv where.— A'  BufTalo  in  the  State 
test  o<  ’67:  at  the  >ew  Y'ork  Butter  and  1  heese 
-  Exchange  test,  '75:  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Ka»r.  ’fJ,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  bu  t  one.  tying  its 
T  rival  on  that,  over  lour  foreign  competitors 
I  Sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
fAalt  Co.,  L.  Address 

J.  W.  B  AKKfc.lt,  Sec»y,  Syracuse,  N.  V, 


8  (1%  PURE  S3® 

U  U  CAYUGA  LAND  PLASTER 

Contains  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Gives  Plant? 
early  start,  uupr.ivee  quality,  increase*  yield.*  -ov, 


4  AY UG  A  PLASTER  t 


Zorr-ep< 

O..U: 


nion  Snrings.  N.Y 


pies,  it  is  not  »n  experitnciual  te  ti'i/.er.  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  and  tiuctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  contains  all_  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  year*  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

•  Pamphlet*  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Wey  Fertita  Co.,  St!?} , 


We  will  send  yon  n  watch  or  a  chain 
.  BY  Sail  Ott  ttXPRKss.  to  be 

“■  .  examined  l-o  r ,  >  1 

..4  and  i  f  Hot  satisfactory ,  returned  at 
y«MOur  expense,  xv*  maiiufaecnre  all 
arJBour  watches  nnd  save  you  50  per 
“Wcent.  CHtaloguo  of  250  stylos  free. 
'  Every  XV atoll  w arranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO, 

P1TTSBURUU,  PA. 


APRIL  25 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


for  t\)e  JJomuj. 


came  that  this  plant  grew  from  was  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  melon,  weighing  64  pounds.  These 
melons  are  very  solid  and  of  a  dark -green  color. 


Anna  Green  writes  from  a  farm  in  New 
York,  where  about  3000  grape  vines  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  are  growing  and  over  6000  berry 
plants  of  different  sorts.  Write  us  of  your 
own  favorites  among  them  when  they  fruit. 


George  E.  Godfrey  will  have  an  acre 
of  land  in  New  York  this  year  to  cultivate, 
and  he  is  reading  the  Rural  for  good  ideas 
on  farming.  Will  you  give  a  little  plot  of 
your  acre  to  the  beans  we  seud  you? 

The  school  teacher  where  Paul  Watts  at¬ 
tends  school  in  Kansas  distributed  flower  seeds 
to  her  pupils  and  offered  a  prize  to  the  one 
who  was  most  successful  with  the  plants,  and 
Paul  writes  that  his  sister  won  the  prize. 


Lewis  E.  Hiliboru  raised  beans,  potatoes, 
corn,  pumpkins,  pop-corn,  tomatoes  and  rad¬ 
ishes,  he  sold  his  beans  and  bought  a  sheep 
with  the  money;  his  potatoes  did  not  do  well. 


In  Dakota  the  thermometer  marks  as  low 
as  42  degrees  below  zero,  Eddie  Sharp  says, 
and  he  tells  of  a  hail  storm  they  once  had 
when  the  hail-stones  were  as  large  as  a  tea  cup, 
and  after  the  storm  was  over  they  gathered 
them  ud  and  made  ice  cream.  A  squash 
raised  in  the  county  where  he  lives  weighed 
182  pounds. 

Hugh  Horne  lives  on  one  of  the  Thousand 
Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  wauts 
a  pair  of  oxen  so  he  is  trying  to  break  in  a 
pair  of  steers.  Tell  us  how  you  succeeded 
Hugh.  Isn’t  a  nine-year-old  boy'  rather  small 
to  break  a  team  ? 


There  are  a  great  many  Jack  rabbits  on  the 
prairies  of  Nebraska,  and  George  H.  Mudge 
asks  how  many  of  the  Cousins  have  ever  seen 
them,  they  are  much  larger  than  the  common 
rabbit.  George  intends  to  he  a  farmer  and  a 
subscriber  to  the  Rural. 


WINTER  SCENERY  AT  NIAGARA, 


fLTHOUGH  Spring  is  near, 
-yet  the  Winter  scenery  at 
Niagara  Falls  is  now  more 
wonderful  tbau  it  was  in  Jan 
uary.  Looking  from  Prospect 
Park  across  the  river  below 
the  American  Falls,  to  Luna 
Island,  a  tall  column  of  ice  is 
seen,  shaped  like  a  cone,  which  has  slowly 
arisen  from  the  frozen  surface  of  the  rocks 
below  until  it  has  reached  as  high  as  the 
brink  of  the  cataract:  as  if  curious  to  see  from 
where  the  water  cornea  that  unceasingly 
pours  into  the  depths  below.  Long  icicles 
hang  from  the  precipice.  Large  ice  forma¬ 
tions  have  stopped  the  current  that  usually 
flows  between  Goat  Island  and  the  point  on 
which  the  old  Terrapin  Tower  once  stood. 
The  broad  stream  that  is  spanned  by  the 
bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  rushes  onward 
with  a  speed  that  defies  the  shackles  of  this 
stern  Winter  to  hold  it  in  check,  while  the 
channels  running  in  among  the  small  islands 
that  dot  the  river  like  mounds  of  cedar,  are 
all  frozen  over.  People  walk  from  one  to 
another  admiring  the  beautiful  frost  work  or¬ 
namenting  rocks  and  trees.  Railway  compa¬ 
nies  and  euterprisiug  firms  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ice  paths  and  have  posted  the 
signals  of  their  craft  on  points  which  are  not. 
accessible  in  Summer.  Photographers  have 
been  diligently  securing  views,  and  so  varied 
and  wonderful  are  all  thatthe  summer  tourists 
in  purchasing  them  will  strongly  suspect  they 
are  pictures  of  imaginary  scenes  instead  of 
real  ones.  Sometimes  after  an  exquisite  bit 
of  frost-work  is  photographed,  the  crafty 
artist  wantonly  breaks  down  the  original,  so 
that  he  only  will  have  that  particular  view 
for  sale.  Close  to  the  ferry-house,  at  Prospect 
Point,  is  an  arch,  under  which  are  stone  steps 


Riding  Away  to  Wonderland. 


terraced  to  the  level  of  the  ground  near  the 
brink  of  the  American  Falls.  This  arch,  the 
steps  and  the  wall  at  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  all  look  as  if  they  were  made  of  white 
marble.  The  trees  are  heavily  loaded  with 
ice,  and  the  cedars,  so  abundant  here,  have 
knobs  of  frozen  spray  clinging  to  them.  A 
sudden  thaw  causes  the  ice  to  fall  from  the 
trees,  while  that  on  buildings  remains  until 
Winter  it  over.  SOPHIA  C.  garrett. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Frank  E.  Knerr  writes  us  from  Kansas 
describing  two  flowers  and  asking  their  names, 
but  the  descriptions  are  not  sufficient  to  Dame 
them  from  Ouly  about  half  of  his  Garden  Trea¬ 
sures  grew  because  of  dry  weather. 

The  snow  lies  on  the  ground  three  months 
in  the  year,  writes  Nan  Titchenal  from 
Washington  Territory,  and  she  now  lives 
where  18  months  ago  the  Indian,  coyote  and 
badger  reigned  in  peace  and  harmony.  The 
first  settlers  broke  up  the  peace  of  the  natives, 
as  Europeans  always  do. 

I  had  a  garden  of  about  half  an  acre  last 
Summer,  J.  W.  Conklin  writes  from  Long 
Island,  and  raised  tomatoes,  cabbage,  peppers, 
beans,  onioos,  parsley  and  corn,  this  too  with 
about  300  chickens  on  the  place. 

Stella  M.  Bonnell  writes  a  very  neat  letter 
with  her  left  hand:  she  says  her  right  arm 
was  paralyzed  two  years  ago  and  she  can  use 
it  but  little  yet. 

My  papa  makes  his  Rubals  into  books 
three  months  iu  a  book,  writes  Minnie  f. 
Craig,  and  she  says  the  next  time  she  writes 
she  will  tell  us  about  the  hens  they  keep. 

We  had  a  melon,  Harloigh  B.  Knox  of 
Kansas  reports,  which  weighed  74  pounds;  it 
was  sent  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  for  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  melau  from  which  the  seed 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  planted  the  seeds 
which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  nearly  all 
of  i  hem  came  up.  About  the  middle  of  July, 
betore  any  of  them  were  in  bloom,  we  went 
to  Nebraska  to  visit  relatives,  and  when  we 
returned,  found  them  all  in  bloom.  Among 
them  were  a  sensitive  plant  and  two  other 
plants  which  grow  wild  all  over  the  prairie  in 
Nebraska.  We  have  a  great  many  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  and  I  would  like  to  exchange 
flower-seeds  with  any  of  the  Cousins.  We 
had  very  good  luck  with  the  tomatoes  and 
peas  which  you  sent  us,  the  tomatoes  being 
the  finest  we  have  ever  bad.  1  would  say  to 
the  Cousins,  if  they  want  their  calla  lilies  to 
blossom,  to  set  the  pots  in  hot  water  every 
morning.  I  have  tried  it  this  Winter  and 
have  had  lilies  blossoming  all  Winter. 

'Sours  truly,  garnie  hoch. 

Shebojgau,  Wis. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  want  to  join  the 
Horticutural  Club,  and  would  like  to  bave  my 
name  on  the  list  with  the  rest  of  the  Cousins. 
I  have  two  pigs,  aud  one  cow  and  calf,  and  a 
horse.  I  ride  my  horse  whenever  I  want  to: 
his  name  is  Jake.  My  lather  has  taken  the 
Rural  several  years,  but  did  not  take  it  last 
year.  1  like  it  very  much,  and  especially  the 
children’s  corner.  1  think  Uncle  Mark  must 
be  very  patient,  and  like  little  children  very 
much.  I  am  11  years  old,  and  1  go  to  school 
in  the  Summer;  we  do  not  have  uuy  school  In 
Winter  because  it  is  so  rainy  and  nniddv.  I 
bave  two  brothers  but  no  sister.  We  have  a 
few  house  plants,  but  they  most  all  died  last 
Winter.  We  had  quite  a  lot  ul  flowers  last 
Summer  in  the  flower  garden.  We  had  one 
Washington  Lily  that  had  26  flowers  on  one 
flower  stem.  Will  froit  kill  Oleanders?  I  will 
not  write  much  this  time.  If  this  letter  does 
not  go  to  the  waste  paper  basket.  I  will  write 
again.  amv  m.  underwood. 

Douglas  County,  Oregon. 

[Freezing  will  kill  Oleanders,  but  they  will 
endure  light  frosts  without  serious  injury. 
Your  lily  must  have  been  very  beautiful.— 

UN8LK  MARK, 


pUs'ceUiuimt.'S 


VIEWS  OF  THE  HON.  WM.  PENN  NIXON. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  widely  known  as  the  editor  of 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  and  spirited  dailies  of  the  present  age. 
Line  mauy  other  busy  editors,  Mr.  Nixon  over¬ 
worked  himself,  and  about  six  years  ago  found 
that  his  health  was  gradually  running  down. 
His  business  associates  and  his  family  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  perilous  condition,  and  urged  him 
to  take  rest— giving  up,  fora  while,  all  edi¬ 
torial  labor.  His  natural  ambition  and  his 
long  habits  of  diligent  work  were  against  this. 
Declining  the  suggestion  of  a  vacation,  he  kept 
at  his  desk.  At  last,  after  fighting  for  some 
months  with  the  condition  of  his  system  which 
was  gradually  undermining  his  vitality,  Mr. 
Nixon  concluded  to  take  a  few  weeks  of  rest. 
Of  that,  rest  and  of  what  followed  it  we  will 
let  him  tell,  iu  his  own  words,  as  communica¬ 
ted  to  one  of  our  correspondents,  who  recently 
visited  him  at  his  editorial  rooms  in  Chicago 
Mr.  Nixon,  who  now  appears  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  bodily  and  men¬ 
tal  vitality,  said,  substantially:  “It  was  iu 
February,  1878,  that  I  took  a  severe  cold.  My 
system  bad  become  much  worked  down,  aud 
driven  with  constant  editorial  duty,  I  had 
neglected  it.  After  long  consideration  I  con 
eluded  to  take  needed  rest.  I  went  to  Florida 
and  Cuba  for  a  few  weeks.  On  the  way  I  bad 
several  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs.  I  was 
quite  sick  and  returned  in  no  better  condition 
than  before.  My  wife  was  much  alarmed 
about  me.  The  physician  who  attended  me  on 
my  return  gave  me  iubalation,  tonics,  altera¬ 
tives  and  pills;  after  taking  which,  for  about 
two  weeks,  I  was  weaker.  I  kept  at  my  work, 
which  was  exacting.  By  September  my  state 
had  become  critical.  I  lost  flesh  and  suffered 
from  a  severe  soreness  iu  the  upper  part  of  my 
right  lung.  My  wife’s  sister,  who  was  in 
Boston,  wrote  about  a  treatment  which  was 
novel  to  me— Compound  Oxygen.  A  relative 
of  hers  who  had  been  in  such  poor  health  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  spend  several  win¬ 
ters  in  Florida,  had  been  restored  by  this  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
able  to  endure  the  the  climate  of  Boston  in 
winter.  The  little  book  issued  by  Starkey  & 
Palen  on  Compound  Oxygen  was  sent  me,  and 
after  reading  it  1  concluded  that  even  if  their 
method  of  treating  my  ailments  could  do  me 
no  good,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  do  me  no  barm. 

“I  procured  a  ‘Home  Treatment’  from  the 
office  of  Messers  Starkey  &  Palen,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  determining  to  give  it  a  fair  trial 
and  abide  the  result.  For  four  or  live  mouths 
I  took  the  inhalations  at  regular  intervals, 
twice  a  day;  continuing  my  work  steadily. 
At  first  no  marked  effect  was  observed ;  in  fact, 
not  until  three  or  four  weeks.  Then  I  began 
to  feel  that  it  was  doing  me  good.  I  found 
that  when  I  was  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  to 
chilling  drafts,  my  power  of  resistance  was 
far  greater  than  it  had  been.  There  was  no 
exhilaration,  but  a  constant  increase  of 
strength.  1  still  coughed  considerably,  aud,  iu 
fact  did  so  for  some  months.  The  sore  spot 
on  my  right  lung  gave  me  much  aunoyance. 

I  rubbed  my  ehest  with  various  linimeuts,  and 
I  wore  a  chest  protector.  But  gradually  the 
soreness  went  away,  as  the  lung  gained 
strength.  Aud  the  cough,  which  bad  so  long 
clung  to  me,  at  last  went  off  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  One  of  the  last  coughiug-spells  I  had 
was  almost  as  severe  and  extended  as  any  I 
had  ever  experienced.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
going  out  of  the  cough-habit.  There  was 
probably  some  extraneous  matter  in  the  way , 
and  this  severe  spell  of  coughing  got  rid  of  it. 

“I  gained  flesh  very  slowly,  but  gradually 
came  back  to  my  orignal  weight,  and  now 
weigh  more  than  before  my  illness.  I  am 
more  able  to  resist  cold,  and,  though  I  now 
take  cold  occasionally,  I  am  far  less  subject  to 
it  than  I  was  of  old.  My  digestion  which  was, 
of  course  disordered,  is  now  all  that  I  can  de¬ 
sire,  aud  I  am  able  to  do  my  customary  work 
without  inconvenience  or  serious  fatigue.  I 
have  never  given  a  testimonial  to  any  patent 
medicine,  and  I  would  not;  but  1  do  not  con¬ 
sider  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  a 
patent  medicine.  It  is  a  vitalizer  and  a  re¬ 
storer,  and  to  it  I  owe  my  life.” 

“Mr.  Nixon,  did  you  ever  take  any  other 
'Oxygen  Treatment’  than  that  of  Messers. 
Starkey  &  Palen?” 

“No ;  I  had  no  use  for  any  other.  This  serv. 
ed  the  purpose  perfectly,  and  did  even  more 
than  1  could  have  expected  of  it.” 

“Do  you  ever  have  occasion  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  Compouud  Oxygen  Treatment 
siuce  your  restoration  to  health?” 

“Only  occasionally;  for  instance,  if  I  have 
been  exposed,  and  have  taken  cold.  But  I 
keep  a  ‘Home  Treatment’  in  my  family,  for 
we  set  a  high  value  on  its  efficiency  in  cases  of 
need,  and  several  of  my  friends  have  found  the 
advantage  of  it.  You  may  put  me  on  record 
as  being  a  hearty  and  thorough  believer  in  it.” 


Mr.  Nixon’s  case  is  not  a  peculiar  one. 
Thousands  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen  Among  those  who  have 
experienced  its  wonderful  curative  properties, 
are  Judge  Flanders,  of  Now  York,  Edward 
L.  Wilson,  the  popular  lecturer  and  photo¬ 
grapher,  T.  8.  Arthur,  the  well  ku own  author, 
and  Jndge  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore,  the  eminent  lecturer,  and  many 
others  equally  prominent. 

If  you  are  Interested  to  know  what  it  has 
done  l’or  others,  and  what  it  can  do  for  you, 
send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  Girard  St., 
Philadelphia,  who  will  send  you  free  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  this  remarkable  vitalizer — its  discov¬ 
ery,  nature  action,  and  cures. 

Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  Bcrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  lias  this  latent  poisoft 
coursing  Ms  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
durod  by  those  afflict  oil  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  eures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  welt  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  aud  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HuOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  byall  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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PERSONALS. 


The  youngest  Congressman  in  the  next 
House  will  be  William  La  Follette,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  is  but  28  years  old.  William 
Waite,  of  Connecticut,  will  be  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber,  being  75  years  old. 

Mb.  Lkvi  P.  Morton  is  to  resume  active 
business  in  the  well-known  banking  firm  of 
Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  Politics,  Mr.  Morton 
thinks,  have  absorbed  hi3  attention  long 
enough. 

No  faith  was  put  in  the  rumor  that  Mrs 
James  A.  Garfield  intended  to  marry  an  ob 
score  country  clergyman,  and  it  is  now  known 
definitely  that  there  was  no  truth  in  it. 

Judge  Wyi.ie,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  uow  71  years  of  age, 
wishes  to  retire  upon  full  pay  and  has  so  in¬ 
formed  the  President,  who  requested  him  to 
retain  the  office  until  he  could  select  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Judge  Wylie  is  stiff  in  vigorous 
health,  and  is  is  said  wishes  to  engage  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  improve  his  fortune. 


pisccUiuitous  gniiertisinj. 


PROFESSOR 


IAKING  £ 


PQWDEFy 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


It  will  put  your  hogs  in  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

It  Is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs, 
ft  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  Instnnce. 

Thoee  getting  it  whether  diseased  „r  not)  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one. 


/v  ,  _  - WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE! 

(None  genuine  without  thO  Trade  tforfr.t  Hanviro  Atn  Th„b  ki  iTT,  1 

t  I1?'!'1  ^1*  'Icseph  Haas'  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  Cholera. 

I  hpraiFfioain'n  K?  ’"llllr.s  ' ^ W0Jfl1  df  nogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  ovpr  three  butuYred  head! 

remedy  while  the v  were  dying  at  th?  rate  of  two  or  three  a  da v,  and  from  the 
alo n el „?|f  h,  Ln  * ‘A®  (  huve  not  lost  a  Hog  ;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 

n  r*ii.  1  ip  il J1  ^ .‘1111  /_r.  JSf.IP  *  |27j50,  and  T  am  sure  it  has  saved  me  from  $*«>  to  Jinon.  FRA  Xlf  I.EE. 

BEWARE  OF  M  TAT  DNR  '‘J’1  Haa*’  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 

Qijlk  UJ_  JJ"  * 1  n  U  c!Vi  J',r  ' ,jr  slz'4‘  an<1  directions  of  rny  well  known  packages.  1 

iVl  V  PROPOSITION. — W  hen  ray  remedy  is  used  as  a  n.-evemi  «■  I  wTl!  insure  hogs 


V*v  unanirectionam  my  wen  known  packages. 

-T>  —  IVIT  PROPOSITI  ON.-ll  hen  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive,  I  will  in_ 
oy  tue  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 

ill  ho  mi  ri  for  from  such  dunnuU  Von  pan  rrJpr  m  am*  henkot  \r»irnn»,»iio  .* 


J  *  .  .  ...  ««w  o.aav  we  f/urnu  vi  uo.prj  l-V  UIiUV  .-'IILH  I  I  l.?U  Mill  FP  IJUDH.  1!  HIV  DOFS 

?i&»  y  J*  P*1**  for  from  *urh  *tepos1t«  Vou  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  Integrity.  *  ^ 

I?  If'b'U  ta  a  east _ j  .  * 


Biii.F.t1’  50  ?piu  5l  1 . 25  and  S'Z.SO  per  box,  according  to  size.  2fi  lb.  cans  J12.50.  The  largest 

™  thp  fp?'*rr;  Foil  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 


-  1  i  n-e«ei.  run  c,,, ......  u.-  ...  ™,  ..  „  >  .juj  uruggisi  or 

fnterw  1  ke?p  R.  or  won’t  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  yon  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 

Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  nil  your  order.  * 

JOS-  MAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


vjri  fivwiaro 


^torh  and  poultry, 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physidans. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Bold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  ilorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works.  Providence,  B.  I. 

H.  M,  A  NTHON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 
in  this 


Every  Animal 
Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 
Firm  in  Person. 


tUilAllllMlllMlH 


Country 

rec°cda  made  in  this  herd  average  14,212  lbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  414  years, 
venr  ^^L^isoh  n£  TOQature  cow’8  averaged  14.181  lb*.  15  ounces.  In  1382  our  e-  tire  herd  of  eight  three- 
pfmn  9?oI??es!-  Af,rl1  '» i9*L  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  I4.00U  to 

Iha  i  6 jounce*.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1344,  five  mature  cows  averaged  15,621 

aged1  'I'M  a?s.Sl  •i-5*ouncesel^er8  ^etllf‘rluu<l  Family,  flvo  of  them  *2  years  old  and  two  8  years  old,  aver- 

oht  cpWB  averaged  17 lbs  5J4  ounces  per  week  Fight  heifers,  three  years 

n!.r  ^ot-ag'5Tu!‘J  n'.f*  °t,hce8  per  week.  Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  3  ounces 
avere^BMi- ,or*tfmal  ,n*P°*'fdd  Netberland  Family  of  six  cows  itwo  being  but  three  yparB  old) 
a  t raged  li  lbs.  6  1-6 ounces  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  B.  N.-Yorkbr. 


When  writing  always  mention  B.  N.-Yorkkr. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


BAIITHS,  POWELL  A-  LAMB,  I.akesi  do  Block  Farm,  By  racose,  N.  Y 


A  44 R  FAT  .Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  blU»y,  Premature  lie 
dine  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  it  contains  prescriptions  fur  all 
acute  and  chronic  Utseados.  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  33  year*  in  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnvHlci&n*.  3Qu  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embrossod  cover*,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  tlncr  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanlea',  literary  and  profeastenal  thau  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for 82,90,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  instance.  Price  only  8 1  00  by 
mall, postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  tents.  Send 
now,  fJola  miMliU  awarded  the  author  by  the  N'attonnl 
Medical  Aasoclotlon.to  the  officers  of  Which  lie  refers. 

The  Science  of  Lite  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief,  H  will 
benefli  nil.  tendon  fsjnegf. 

There  Is  no  member  of  soclet y  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  bo  useful,  whether  youth,  inrent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  Clergyman.-  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peahoey  Medical  Institute, or  ltr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No,  4  Halflncb  Street,  Boston, lift'  h  .who  may¬ 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TIT'  A  T  dis 
cases  that  have  bullied  the  skill  of  TlXjXkJj  a]j 
other  physicians  a  spocinlty.  Suehfivn-'V  CT?  T  'C1 
treated  successfully  wtthout  an  A  AA  X  OXi  AiX 
Instance  or  failure. 

Mention  tills  paper. 


13.180U  lbs.  from  March  20.  r*a.  to  March  .0  i*-8. 

28,775^  lb*.  ,,  May  28, 1383,  to  May  28,  H3t. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  llncst  herd  in  America,  in 
which  will  be.  round  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  families  In  this  country,  nrUe  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  record*  have 
been  made  by  member*  of  this  herd.  Prince  it 
Wayne  2il  TitS,  the  great,  butter  hull,  and  Cnpstsntvn 
2010,  sire  Constantyn  157  N.  H.  EL  dam  Betje  o43  n.  II. 
li.irecord  86  lbs. i.  grunddum  Oudo  Betje  trccord  S’t 
lbs. l,  ut  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  dUftrant.lr.e 
December  17th.  F,(L  rtTfcV KKB,  Allien,  N.  Y. 


tkltsKV  ttr.it,  roi.AN h-t  it i  \  a, 
t’he-U  r  tt  liite,  Rerkshlrt-  A  Yurk 
-lilrr  rigs.  Knuuiilfiwn,  <  ,.t,  wi,l,| 
•irul  Oxfdhl  t*,m ii  shr^psnil  Ijunh, 
snnlf h  l  olliry  Mli  plli  r.l  Ituc-  nnd 
Fancy  I’nullry.  hi*ml  fur  t  Aliilngu* 

M.ATXEX  BL'KTEE  A  CU.l'IdlaJ’a 


-  ItEtOKIIEII  I'KI/K  SWINE. 

(f  t  in  nier  \Y  liite»(  s  >  »  K.|,  I'ldumt. 

IMfbi  fi .yBr  Llilnoe,  *uil  Imported  Heel(»hlres, 
I’l .  r.-.', Ir.iiors.  Ilc»t  -train*.  I-. .i i ,-r. .• 
"Oil  rvi  ry  animal.  Stnmg,  heulthr 
si *>!■  I*  mily.  Purity  guarun teed, 
i  1  ■■  .  -  s'.  rul  Kiiim|i  for  lllii.triiU-d  i'Htntecue. 

C.  II.  VV  urrliiirlon,  Urwtler,  Box  iil\,  YV-*t  4'henlt-r,  P«u 


enne  fr-’in  carefully  mated  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
k  u  U  o  Light  Hrahntas,  fi  per  13'  *  t  per  2t>,  Money 
Order  Office,  Owutonua  I*.  O.  it|  kn, 

ill erron.  Steel#  Co.,  Minn. 


YOUR  NATIEon  50  Elegant  Imported  Cards, and 
sample  book,  me.;  3  pks  ,  sample  book,  and  rolled  gold 
ring,  8i'c.  Victor  t  urd  Co.,  New  Haver,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’* 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  ST1N0HI0NI 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  IHustr  ti'd  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOK 8 (i  PARSONS.Ad.ltson, Steuben  CO..N.Y. 


Thoroughbred  Swine. 

PRIZE  SHEEP. 

rcu»iMiulde 

p.,v  von  to  get  our  Nciv  1 ! Iun- 
rxted  Catalogue.  M.Mt.ki)  rar.it.  AJili.--, 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Any  man  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  an<l  build  a  mill  at  anv  place.  Irons  sold  and  Plans  furnished  to  fhose  out 
side  or  lovru.  rnc  Turbine  l*  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather,  aud  wi  1  last  a  lifetime 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc,,  etc. 

Also,  SOUTH  WICK’S  TRIUMPH  FEED  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  .Turbine). 

A.  II.  S^lTIIWIl’K,  Patentee.  lies  illoines,  lov^a, 

RT  Special  Discounts  during  winter  mouths  on  Iron  Work. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  \  /CAST 


Fifty  A re  /huuI  ot  Superior  Thorouphbrrri.  /tratetered 

Weilucadny,  April  I  SS5.  at 
i  "  1,1  Lindrti  V\  noil  Ftiruu  \\  est- 

borq  .  \\  urccHtcr  Co.,  ME**,,  on  tlm  lioston  ancl 
AUninu  l  to  it  mad. 

Having  sold  my  farm  to  the  State  Tor  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  nr  the  State  R-oform School,  1  shall  aell  uir  eutire 
herd  without  reserve  to  the  lilghcat  bidder.  This 
herd  coimUl*  of  twenty. eight  cows,  twenty  heifers, 
and  seven  very  promising  bulls,  from  three  mouths 
Old  and  Upwards.  Fifty  ot  these  animals  arc  of  (ho 
Douglas,  McDonald,  and  Me  iircgor  -train  of  blood, 
so  well  krt.ova  throughout  the  country. 

l  utnlogui-jA  giving  full  description  and  pei  lgree, 
sent  on  application. 

No  postponement  ou  account  of  weather. 

Address  R.  J,  STONE,  Weatboro’,  .Hush. 


Hatches  every  hatchable  egg. 

(See  advertisement  In  last  week’s  paper.) 


Sows  all  pains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  rwjuinng 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  metinsl  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Not  *y#e(nt  4^  v-r*<i  i* 
see,i  ij,  not  thrown  upwards.  Sows  half  or  full 
.oust,  ou  dthor  nr  both  sides  of  atigon.  Readiy 
.■attached  to  any  wagon  or  cart  without  injurv,  and 
.•used  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Lot,  a  life* 
-time.  Sowsa>  acres  wheat  ret  day.  C  rop  one- 
fourth  larger  than  w  hen  drilled.  Only  perfect 
•Broadcaster  made ;  inrwt  accurate  ag-rtcultural 
implement  m  tiw  wo-Ui.  Endorsed  and  recoa 
■  mended  hy  Agricultural  oollegye  .tad  best  larmer* 
In  U.  8.  Fully  warraii  u-d— perfectl y  simple  l)<> 
not  be  pat  off  with  n„y  other.  Send  a  . 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
Rtcraic  SKKDJLH  COAEPAjr*^’  «D4  WITHTM  RT*  PES  ATOTWS.  mtVL 


egg*.  Warranted.  EL 


i:i(KKl>KKh  of  IMtarav  UJ, 


A^tluiii.  Send  for  di-*<-riiaive  circular*  anil  tetUmoiiH  *' 

VOSKPII  I.  BATES  A  CO.,  WJJYMOUTU,  M  ASd 


BIRDS’  Edits  and  supplies,  New  frl 
Free.  SOUTH  WICK  &  Jli\CKS,  1’rov 


2806 Lbs.  Wg’t 


of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  HOGS 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ATLAS 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


Send  for  description  of  this  j 
|  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

l|«B.SILVER, Cleveland,  OJ 


WARRANTED  8URE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cork  for  Sc.yb  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soi.lhi.k  is  com  w  vtbr,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky 
and  promotes  u  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLLY. 

Awurtled  four  medals  and  five  eortltteates. 

Rkwark  of  worthukss  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufaeturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  for  circu 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  A  SON, 

Manufacturers , 

Doncaster,  England,  and  173  North  10th 
Bt.,  Brooklyn,  E.  D„  N  P.  O.  Box  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND..  ( 

_  MAS 


w  t  YMKITTK  Kt.’ 45 *4  -From  two  pen*  of 
,,,  I’-’*, l  fendum  Stock,  headed  by  Earl  and  Truxton, 
at  8'Oo  pi  r  1J;  8I0UO  per  W.  Eggs  fioiu  In  other  pens 
8°od.  pure  breeding  bird*,  carefully  selc.ned  and 
!  ,.r  ,,pM!  possible  results,  at  *3  (V  per  l.i;  as.nO 

nL,,  ,1  from  one  tine  pen  each  or  l.augshnns. 
si,,  ,  1  ’lyimiutli  Rocks,  and  Rose  and 

muglii  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  at  SAiiu  per  1:1, 

«Ku.  a,  i'kkstiin  dk  c:o  , 
_  Biughauiinn,  c,  V. 


STEAM  ENGINES^  BOILERS 


Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock 
tor  immediate  delivery. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  C0.r  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 


SCIinAAlillNBUKUill,  IV.  ,T 

Breeder  of  Wyandotte,  L,  Brail 
ma  and  Plymouth  Rock. 

Eggs,  $2.00  for  13,  $3  for  26  except  Pen  1  of  cac 
Variety  v  hi  eh  arc  .<3  (H>  per  13;  fS.uJfor  2«  egga. 


RUNS  WITH  LIGHTER  WIND 
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c<\Cvvr.T5 


TIIJE 

MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

All  in  FINE  DRY  condition.  Maybe  readily  sown  by  hand.  Each  bag  PLAINLY 
BRANDED  and  a  tag  attached  giving  full  directione  for  use. 

If  used  in  connection  with  Stable  Manure,  the  quantities  recommended  may  be  reduced. 
May  be  applied  broadcast  or  scattered  in  the  rows  before  plantiug,  and  also  at  any  hoeing  or 


humorous. 


She  was  young  and  sweet,  and  poetic,  and 
he  was  young  and  mischievous.  They  were 
sitting  out  on  the  veranda  in  the  moonlight, 
and  she  grew  ethereal.  “0,  how  I  love  to  sit 
out  here  in  the  moonlight,”  she  cooed,  “to  be 
fanned  by  the  languorous  perfumes  of  the 
roses,  and  to  be  kissed  by  the  soft  airs  from 
the  Sou*ii  |”  Then  he  kissed  her  and  she  grew 
indignant.  “How  dare  you?”  she  almr«t  spb- 
bed.  “Why,  I’m  a  soft  heir  from  the  Soo.hj”' 
he  replied  contritely.  She  did’t  say  anything 
when  he  kissed  her  again. 

Tw  o  gentlemen  being  out  early  one  Sunday 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  one  of  them  re¬ 
marked,  “How  plainly  one  can  bear  the  Lon¬ 
don  church  bells  this  morning :  did  yon  notice?” 
“Yes;  1  have  noticed  of  late  that  the  sound  ot 
the  bells  could  be  heard  more  distinctly  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  road.  You  see  that  it 
shortens  the  distance  to  town.”  “That’s  so ; 
I  did  not  think  of  that  till  you  spoke,”  was 
the  reply ;  and  they  both  walked  on  mutually 
pleased  with  having  solved  the  difficult 
question. 


Hard  to  Beat. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OB 
DRUGS. 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  KE- 

V I  E>V.  an  Illustrated  Journal),  which  Is  publish 

ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats  of  ILkalth,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  s  complete  encyclopedia  Of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  lu 
Its  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalid*  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  71  KN  aud  others  who  suffer  from  ner 
vous  ami  physical  debility  are  especially  beuellted  by 
consulting  It.*  contents. 

Tlie  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  proie*»  to  '’practice  medicine, “  and  points  out 
the  only  vafr,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  hodjlv  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECRT1C  RE¬ 
VIEW,  1162  Broadway,  New  \  ork. 


We  have  received  an  excellent 
assortment  of  rich  novelties  in 
fancy  figured  Silks  and  Satins 
cut  into  blocks  measuring  4}/, 
by  4%,  especially  adapted  to 
patchwork. 

To  those  wishing  to  secure  the 
entire  line  offered  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  packages  numbered  1,  2 
and  3,  the  former  containing  20 
pieces  of  plain  and  brocaded 
Satins,  the  second  14  pieces 
worked  embroidered  Satins  of 
handsome  design,  and  the  third 
10  pieces  of  beautiful  and  novel 
embroidered  comic  figures. 

To  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  we  forward,  upon  receipt 
of  one  dollar,  any  of  the.  pack¬ 
ages  described,  and  furnish  also 
to  those  ordering  the  three  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  an  instructive  book 
oivin<r  valuable  information  and 

O  o 

cuts  upon  patchwork. 

James  McCreery& Co. 

Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


cultivation.  „  . 

Prices  on  Cars  or  Boat. 

Per  ton  Per  bag. 

2000  lbs.,  200  lbs. 

FOR  POTA  TOES— Use  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure— 3  to  10  bats  per  acre  «I8.00  $4.80 

The  largest  yields  of  potatoes  on  record  were  grown  by  E.  8.  Carman,  Editor 
Rural  New-Yorker,  with  this  Manure. 

During  the  past  year  Dr.  W.  S.  Combs,  Freehold,  N.  J.  grew  on  odo  acre  538 
bushels,  and  on  14  acres,  4,480  bushels.  No  rot;  quality  very  superior. 

This  mini u re  is  also  specially  recommended  for  Asparagus,  Beets.  Mangolds, 

Early  Turnips,  aud  may  be  used  on  all  early  truck  and  vegetables.  It  is  not 
quite  so  forcing  as  tbe  next  following  manure. 

FOR  VEGETABLES— Onioas,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  all  truck,  use 
the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  (for  general  use).  Four  to  10  bags  per  acre, 
broadcast,  raking,  or  harrowing  in.  50,00  5,00 

Theo.  F.  Baker.  Camden,  N.  J.,  President  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society,  and  one 
of  the  largest  and  a  most  successful  trucker,  reported  2,700  bushels  onion  sets 
on  12  acres.  He  claims  a  saving  of  $20  per  acre  from  combination  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  with  stable  manure  over  stable  manure  alone  aud  superior  results,  ear¬ 
lier  and  better  quality;  also  larger  yield  from  fertilizer  alone  than  stable 
manure  alone. 

FOR  TOBACCO—  Use  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure— eight  to  10  bags  per  acre.  50.00  5.00 

FOR  SWEET  CORN,  Field  Corn,  and  Corn  Fodder,  use  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure- 

three  to  four  bags  per  acre.  46.00  4.60 

FOR  TURNIPS  (late)— Use  the  Mapes  “A”  Brand  Manure.  40,00  4  00 

This  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  using  in  the  hills  or  rows  for  all  crops— it  is 
very  safe. 

FOR  GRASS  TOP-DRESSING— Pastures  and  Lawns— Use  the  Mapes  Grass  aud 

Gram  Spring  Top  Dressing— one  to  three  bags  per  acre.  47.00  4.70 

This  is  much  superior  to  stable  manure  for  spring  application,  particularly 
around  dwellings,  croquet  grounds,  and  lawns. 

For  use  In  drills  or  hills,  in  the  place  of,  and  in  the  same  way  as,  Peruvian 
Guano,  use  tbe  Complete  Manure  (for  general  use). 

These  Manures  permanently  Improve  the  land  by  adding  to  its  stock  of  plaut  food,  the  same 
as  stable  manure.  Tbe  decaying  roots  of  must  of  tbe  crops  keep  up  sufficient  supply  of  vegetable 
matter  In  the  soil.  Seven  successive  crops  have  been  grown  from  a  single  application  to  a  po¬ 
tato  crop  on  poor  land,  and  all  the  crops  showed  large  increase  over  natural  soil. 

Freluhts.— By  reason  at  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  cun  often  ship, 
at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  lu  car  load  lots. 

Those  ordering  from  us,  even  by  the  »i  ale  bug  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 
Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  uU  crops.  Also  Potato  Pamphlet. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 


158  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


COO  CL  .NEWS 


UUrtESTUWN  HUKSE  PUkVEi 


Greatest  Inducements  everof- 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  setup 
Orders  for  our  celebrated  Tew 
Bud  Coffees. and  seen  re  a  beauti- 
ful  Gold  BftJia  or  Moms  Ifcofle  China 
Tea  Sot,  or  Hand*)  >,o«  Decorated 
3oId  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Viand  Mom 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
_  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  ill  end  83  Vesey  St,,  New  York, 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  truck,  bus 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  rondo.  The 
Doylcaiowu  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HU  LSU1ZER, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Heebnei  »'  Improved  Threshing  71  nchiur.  Put 

In  warranted.  Catalogue*  with  valuubie  intoriuutlnu 
Free.  Bob  owners  of  L*v«ltread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements.  Ilerlmrr  A:  Sous,  Lsnsdale,  Pa. 

OI  K  HULK Y  POTATO  PLOW. 

aud  attachments  Vraws  the 
Y&,  furrows,  Covers  the  seed,  cut 

SCh  \ySTN  ttvate. *  and  digs  the  orap.  No 

rXdM  pay  demanded  If  It  does  not 

nSgffff**  *3- . work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
rnvSAj  "V  /  lowest  price. 

v.V\y«SL^l/_  REINER  AND  JlltO., 

Line  Lexington,  Pa. 


GENUINE  FHENCH  BUHR 

S  CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

Ifif  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

SJ  Cheap <*Nt  and  Root  in  the 

SI | world.  Illustrat-  - 
Hi  ed  circular  F-» — A  v  , 

1  A.w.steveus  &  son  R?T  TL 

m^~*  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

H  M fti  lion  thin  *- 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators, etc. 

K007IEK  &  HOfSCHEKT 
PRESS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Great  American 

PlT 

I  Company 


The  above  cut  shows  the  quality  of  the  Potatoes  which  were  exhibited  last  fall  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  and  took  the  Premiums  which  were  offered  for  the  Largest  and  Best  Yield 
raised  on  the  STOCKBRIDGE  POTATO  MANURE: 

1st  PRIZE. — 178  BUSUKLS  from  1  Bash.  Seed,  or  7  |  2  BUSHELS  per  Acre. 

On  ihe  26th  day  of  May,  ISM,  I  planted  one  bushel  of  60  lbs.  uf  the  “Pearl  of  Savoy"  Potatoes  on  a  new 
piece  of  ground  ttiut  had  tjeeu  ploughed  i  he  pres  lous  rail,  the  rock*  aud  stump*  having  hern  removed  from  It, 
and  the  ground  thoroughly  harrowed  and  prepared,  St  or  Lb  ridge  Potato  71  u  tiure  was  drilled  In  with  a 
machine  which  opened  the  furrows  and  mixed  the  fertilizer  with  the  soli,  und  left  It  covered,  so  that  the  po¬ 
tato  sets  did  nol  come  lu  contact  with  the  manure.  The  potatoes  were  divided  very  small,  so  small  lhat  some 
of  them  tailed  to  grow,  but  most  of  them  came  up, and  made  thrifty  plant..  The  rows  were  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  and  set*  about  Inches  m  the  rows.  The  potatoes  were  cultivated  two  or  three  times  with  a 
horse  hoe  and  one  by  hand '-also  weeded  once  by  hand  They  were  dug  and  drawn  to  the  barn,  and  care¬ 
fully  weighed  uud  mtu-Ured,  aud  turned  out  lu,6l  i pounds.  I  send  you  an  average  sample  of  the  crop,  show¬ 
ing 'them  to  be  free  from  grubs  or  rot.  und  of  good  size.  We  did  not  get  over  a  handful  of  sniail  potatoes  out 
of  100  bushels.  Signed,  C.  F.  THOMPSON. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  A.  G.  Comings,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

For  Pamphlets  ask  our  local  agents,  or  send  to 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 

ZZSWEET  CORN 

TZETIEl!  EARLIEST  HLALELO-IE  SWEET! 

.  _  _  ^ ^  —  CATALOGUE  soot  on  receipt  of  4  cents  In  damps  to  pay  postage. 

RELIABLE  SEEDS.  PRICE  &  KN  ICKERBOCKER  iSSs 


<x  THE  ONEOri  A  CLIPPER  PLOW. 


Send  for 
Circulars. 


The  only  Swivel  Plow  behind  which  the  plow¬ 
man  can  walk  comfortably  with  both  feet  in  the 
!  farrow  while  plowing.  The  SHIFTING 
HANDLES,  vibrating  from  the  ceuter  ot  the 
beam,  bringing  the  coulter  or  jointer  into  posi¬ 
tion  at  each  turn  of  the  mold-board,  enables  the 
1  operator  to  walk  square  behind  the  Plow,  in  the 
furrow.  With  our  Jointer  Attachment  for  plow¬ 


ing  green  sward  or  stubble,  they  ara  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL.  Made  of  Patent  Hteeled 
Metal,  also  of  charcoal  iron  at  a  less  price. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


yrvtgR!*- 
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PRICE  HTVB  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  TSAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  ms.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


tinct  breed,  early  in  the  present  century.  0£ 
late  years  they  have  become  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  a  distinct  breed,  transmit¬ 
ting  certain  qualities  for  which  they  are  noted 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  a  distinct  class, 
they  have  been  awarded  premiums  and  spec¬ 
ial  prizes  in  Englaud  at  the  Royal  and  great 
Yorkshire  Shows,  as  well  as  in  the  lesser  shows 
of  the  North  Riding  and  Cleveland  districts 
During  the  past  season  a  stud  book  of  this 
breed  has  been  established  in  England.  They 
are  essentially  coach  horses  and  were  celebra¬ 
ted  iu  England  for  this  purpose  before  the  days 
of  railroads.  They  combine  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  bone,  muscle  and  sinew  with  the  nec¬ 


dinary  distance  of  00  or  70  miles  within  34 
hours,  with  heavy  loads,  three,  and  even  four 
times  a  week,  besides  being  employed  during 
the  intermediate  days.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
better  animat  for  farm  labor,  and  the  mares 
are  the  best  species  of  stock  for  the  doubel 
purpose  of  work  and  breeding. 

In  this  country  they  are  fast  coming  into 
favor.  Iowa  has  recognized  them  as  possess¬ 
ing  superior  worth  for  the  improvement  of 
the  horses  of  that  State,  and  has  assigned 
them,  as  they  deserve,  a  place  as  a  special 
class  at  the  State  Fair.  Tne  N.  Y.  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  last  season,  for  the  first 
time  made  a  class  for  coach  horses,  as  did  the 


essary  size,  action  and  endurance.  A  strong 
loin,  short  back,  long  quarters,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  feet  adapt  them  to  rapid  work  on  hard 
roads.  They  are  from  10  to  17  hands  high, 
and  weigh  from  1,300  to  1,500  pounds,  being 
of  a  rich  bay  color,  kind  and  pleasant  in 
disposition,  and  constituting  a  horse  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  draw  the  plow  or  family  carriage. 

“They  are  much  used  in  the  north,”  says 
Youatt,  “for  agricultural  purposes,  and  are 
there  considered  quicker  in  step,  more  handy, 
and,  in  all  respects,  more  useful  than  the 
heavier  cart  horse  of  the  south.” 

They  will  support  a  continuance  of  fatigue, 
and  have  been  known  to  travel  the  extraor¬ 


orsfmau 


THE  CLEVELAND  BAY  COACHING 
STALLION  BARONET. 

«HK]name  Cleveland  Bay  was 
given  this  breed  of  horses  on 
account  of  their  unifora  (bay) 
color  and  their  having  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  district  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Yorkshire,  England. 
Their  early  higtory  is  some  what 
obscure,  but.  from  all  accounts, 
they  were  classed  as  a  family,  if  not  as  a  dis¬ 


v-  '  •  . 
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CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLION  BARONET 


(From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  156 
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Western  New  York  Fair  at  Rochester,  and 
other  county  fairs  in  the  State. 

At  Fig.  156  we  present  to  our  readers  a  like- 
ness(drawn  from  a  pbotograpb)of  the  Cleveland 
Bay  stallion  Baronet,  the  property  of  F.  S. 
Peer,  of  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  County,  N. 
Y.  He  was  imported  in  1883,  is  lOtcf  hands 
high,  and  is  a  bright  bay  with  black  points. 
Mr.  Peer  has  now  a  stud  of  37  head  of  this 
breed,  including  five  imported  Cleveland  Bay 
stallions  and  as  many  mares,  besides  18  half- 
blood  colts  from  native  mares.  The  cross  of 
pure-bred  Cleveland  stallions  on  native  mares 
is  found  to  give  excellent  results. 


<T1)  t  ijerirsmati. 


“THE  EARLY  MATURITY  CRAZE.” 

PROFESSOR  S.  A.  KNAPP. 

In  the  Rural  of  April  11th  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  "Notes  by  Stockman,”  under  the  above 
general  topic: 

••Tins  style  of  feeding  Is  not  a  practical  thing  at  alL 
It  Is  written  about  a  good  deal  hy  some  Pmfessors 
who  follow  foreign  Ideas  and  consult  Gorman  feed¬ 
ing  tahles,  nud  is  made  use  of  by  a  few  professional 
stock  feeders  to  get  large  premiums  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  that  is  about  all.  It  is  not  a  business 
allair  The  only  reason  why  it  should  be  noticed  at 
all  Is  that  the  constant  writing  about  It  vitiates  and 
misleads  public  opinion,  and  does  harm  In  unsettling 
the  minds  of  farmers  who  are  misled  to  believe  they 
canuot  profitably  grow  meat  except  in  this  fussy 
and  costly  way.” 

Unless  fully  explained,  to  relieve  them  of 
what  appears  to  be  their  evident  meaning, 
such  statements  will  do  harm  and  ought  uot 
to  pass  unchallenged.  A  criticism  that  can 
be  justly  passed  upon  "Stockman’s”  Notes,  in 
general,  is  that  they  have  not  been  carefully 
considered,  or  the  writer  has  many  things  yet 
to  learn  about  stock. 

Iu  almost  every  case  the  statements  are  too 
sweeping.  Possibly,  in  this  instauce  “Stock- 
man”  intended  to  object  only  to  the  forcing 
process,  a  very  different  thing  from  early 
maturity.  Forcing  is  just  as  applicable  to 
one  age  as  to  another;  just  as  damaging  to 
old  animals  as  to  young,  and  has  been  quite 
generally  condemned  by  intelligent  breedors. 
Feeders  may  favor  forcing— uot  the  breeders. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  to  secure  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  has  been  one  of  the  objective  points  of 
every  eminent  breeder  since  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals  became  a  science.  Before 
wo  strike  cut,  with  the  dash  of  a  pen,  all  the 
experience  of  these  men,  it  will  be  safe  to 
ponder  quite  a  while. 

The  domestic  animal  is  a  creature  molded 
largely  by  -m  h  environment  as  man  has  seen 
fit  to  establish.  The  care  aud  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  food  are  not  only  constantly 
operating  to  an  immediate  end,  but  to  the 
establishment  of  fixed  conditions  of  growth. 
Liberal  feeding  tends  to  early  maturity; 
stinting,  to  late  maturity.  Constant  stinting 
dwarfs  the  body;  occasional  stinting  produ¬ 
ces  an  unequal  development,  as  some  parts 
will  draw  ratious  from  the  blood  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others. 

An  animal  left  to  its  own  resources  for  food 
is  sometimes  famished  and  sometimes  gorged. 
This  induces  unsymmetrical  development  and 
slow  maturity.  Generally  the  horns  or  nose 
are  well  developed,  and  the  chest  and  shoulders 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  hind-quart¬ 
ers.  Liberal  feeding  at  all  times  tends  to 
early  maturity  aud  symmetrical  development. 
By  "liberal  feeding”  is  meant  two  things— 1st, 
providing  such  food  as  will  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  every  portion  of  the  body  for 
growth,  flesh  or  fat:  2d,  feeding  at  all  times 
such  quantities  as  the  animal  can  digest  aud 
assimilate.  This  iB  intelligent  feeding,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  what 
the  animal  requires,  and  of  the  value  of  cer¬ 
tain  foods  to  meet  it.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  certain  foods  contribute 
mainly  to  growth,  and  others  to  fat.  By  a 
proper  combination  of  these,  and  science  in 
feeding,  the  animal  rapidly  matures.  Liberal 
feediug  must  be  distinguished  from  gorging 
and  from  crowding  with  an  uubalaueed 
food.  Because  some  feeders  have  given  their 
animals  more  food  than  they  could  digest,  or 
have  forced  them  to  a  so-called  early  matur¬ 
ity,  by  withholding  food  for  the  hone  or  mus¬ 
cle  and  giving  a  surplus  for  fat,  is  that  a  valid 
argument  against  early  maturity !  This  is  not 
liberal  feeding;  it  is  stinting  the  bone;  it  is 
ignorant  feeding,  except  for  such  animals  as 
are  intended  for  the  block  in  a  short  time. 

That  injury  has  been  done  to  animals  by 
over-feeding  and  by  ignorant  feeding  is  no 
valid  argument  against  liberal  feeding  and 
early  maturity.  We  must  admit  that  nature 
has  placed  a  limit  to  healthful  early  maturity. 
The  question  is,  What  is  the  limit?  "Stock- 
man”  seems  to  assume  that  this  limit  is  reach¬ 
ed  under  such  conditions  as  develop  the  Texas 
steer  and  the  "Razor-back”  hog.  Upon  the 
alternate  full  aud  scant  feed  system  under 
which  those  animals  are  matured,  the  former 


requires  six  years  and  the  latter  four;  under 
liberal  feeding  the  improved  breeds  mature  in 
half  that  time.  "Stockman”  assumes  that 
slow  maturity,  which  is  another  name  for  al¬ 
ternate  starving  aud  stuffing,  is  more  health¬ 
ful  than  early  maturity,  it  has  not  been 
found  thus  in  the  human  race. 

Regularity  and  abundance  of  food  have 
hastened  the  maturity,  increased  the  size  and 
added  to  the  longevity  of  men:  why  not  to 
that  of  domestic  animals?  Under  liberal  feed¬ 
ing  the  improved  breeds  are  always  ready  for 
the  market,  aud  this  can  be  secured  with  per¬ 
fect  health.  It  is  only  a  question,  then,  at 
what  point  is  the  greatest  profit  for  sale- 
"Stockman’  calls  ripening  hogs  aud  sheep  at 
20  and  24  months  old  "forced  feeding,”  aud  in 
another  article  states: 

“Sixty  pounds  dressed  is  a  common  weight  for  a 
Canadian  lamb  ot  nine  months,  bnt.  It  is  not  mutton, 
and  T  defy  any  man  to  grow  firm,  high  flavored  mut¬ 
ton  In  less  than  two  years:  he  may  have  sweet,  soft, 
flabby  lamb  and  a  lot  of  tullow,  but  not  the  delici¬ 
ous  mu  I  t  on  ot  a  mat  ure  sheep.” 

A  few  facts  will  constitute  my  answer  to 
this.  For  12  years  I  kept  an  average  of  400 
hogs  upon  my  farms,  and  sold  a  large  number 
of  pigs  annually  for  English  bacon,  receiving 
a  premium  of  fifty  cents  per  hundred.  They 
were  bred  and  fed  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  muscle,  aud  were  sold  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  packing  house  at  from  seven  to  nine 
months  old,  weighing  from  200  to  250  pounds 
each.  After  nine  months  old,  they  were 
ready  for  the  general  market  at  any  time.  It 
is  presumable  that  this  English  packing  com¬ 
pany  was  a  good  judge  of  the  quality  of 
meat.  Again,  a  growth  of  one  pound  per  day 
on  a  hog  for  850  days  may  be  made  without 
excessive  fat. 

Last  year  the  lambs,  upon  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Farm,  dropped  in  March, 
dressed  50  pouuds  the  first  of  September,  and 
65  pounds  the  first  of  November.  They  ran 
on  clover  without  grain.  Last  season  several 
of  the  college  heifers  and  colts  gained  over 
100  pounds  each  iu  the  month  of  June  on  past¬ 
ure  aloue.  The  best  cattle  grazers  of  Iowa 
make,  on  an  average,  a  gain,  on  Blue  Grass 
pasture,  of  300  to  500  pounds,  on  each  steer 
daring  the  grazing  season,  without  feediug 
grain.  Clearly  something  must  be  done  to  our 
Iowa  grasses  if  we  would  avoid  early  maturity; 
for  if  the  cattle  are  kept  growing  aud  make  a 
fair  gain  in  the  Winter,  the  grass  will  push 
them  to  early  maturity  in  spite  of  us  I  If 
"Stockman”  will  direct  his  vigorous  English 
against  over-feeding  with  unbalanced  food.be 
will  have  attentive  readers;  but  as  long  as 
there  are  999  farm  animals  iu  the  United 
States  under  fed  fhogs  excepted)  to  one  that 
is  over-fed,  aud  a  much  greater  number  that 
are  relatively  unprofitable,  because  of  too 
slow  maturity,  to  one  that  matures  too  early, 
it  seems  idle  to  waste  much  space  in  talking 
about  "the  early  maturity  craze.”  The  crazes 
that  should  be  fought  are,  the  scrub  craze, 
the  slow  maturity  craze,  the  shiftless  farming 
craze,  etc. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

I  beg  Dr.  Salmon  not  to  believe  that  lever 
smarted  under  Prof.  Morrow’s  criticisms,  as 
he  remarks  in  bis  communication  on  page  241. 
I  am  not  that  kind  of  man.  I  have  no  personal 
interests  to  foster  further  than  that,  being 
largely  interested  in  the  live-stock  business,  I 
am  opposed  to  everything  that  might  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  it,  as  T  believe  the  popular  excite¬ 
ment  which  has  been  fostered  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  interested  persons  has  been.  Dr. 
Salmon  is  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
guising  the  truth  aud  misleading  your  readers 
when  he  says,  in  regard  to  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  that  it  was  a  mistake  made  by  "people.” 
He  knows  very  well  that  the  bluuder  was 
made  by  veterinary  surgeons  so-called,  and 
this  he  states  under  bis  own  hand  in  his  re¬ 
port  in  the  last  volume  (1884)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Reports.  At  the  very  same  time,  I  stated 
in  these  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  popular  fear  of  this  disease,  that  it  was 
uot,  and  could  not  he.  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
for  the  symptoms  differed  widely  from  those 
of  that  malady.  1  have  no  personal  feeling 
against  Dr.  Baltnon,  but  what  I  object  to  is 
that  he,  as  a  professional  aud  a  government 
official,  should  so  industriously  keep  alive  all 
this  undue  excitement  about  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  which  exist  nowhere,  except  iu  the 
herds  of  speculators  in  Jerseys  and  a  few  swill 
dairies.  1  am  not  attacking  Dr.  Salmon  in 
any  way;  I  refer  to  him  only  for  the  reason 
that  he  takes  the  strange  view  of  the  subject, 
that  contagious  diseases  canuot  originate  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  that  contagious  pleuro  pneu¬ 
monia  can  be  proven  ted  only  by  the  slaughter 
of  every  sick  and  infected  animal.  This  every 
reasonable  person  must  see  will  only  perpetuate 
the  evil  und  can  never  stop  it.  It  is  like  pulling 
down  houses  which  are  on  lire  und  exceedingly 
inflammable,  instead  of  making  them  fire 
proof,  and  so  preventing  the  mischief.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  regard 


to  live-stock  interests,  and  the  Rural  is  doing 
a  great  service  in  permitting  this  discussion, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  bring  out  the 
truth  about  it. 

The  only  person  engaged  in  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  who  has  decided  that  the  universal  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  infected  animals  is  the  only  method  of 
preventing  the  disease,  is  Dr.  Salmon.  I  refrain 
from  suggesting  any  reason  why  he  should 
stand  alone  from  his  associates  in  this  respect, 
but  there  must  be  a  reason,  because  his  opinion 
is  illogical  and  opposed  to  all  reason  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Human  diseases  of  these  kinds, 
formerly  so  prevalent  and  destructive  of  life, 
have  wholly  disappeared  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  simply  by 
proper  sanitary  precautions,  chief  among 
many  of  which  are  cleanliness  and  wholesome 
feeding. 

If  we  look  around  and  consider  the  results 
of  all  the  exaggerated  and  senseless  excite¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  contagious  disease  of  our 
live  stock,  we  shall  see  the  enormous  losses 
which  have  been  inflicted  upon  our  business 
with  foreigu  countries.  Oar  trade  in  pro¬ 
visions  has  largely  gone  into  other  hauds,  and 
the  absurd  cry  about  diseased  meats  has  been 
made  the  excuse  for  loading  our  products  with 
heavy  tariffs.  The  large  business  we  might 
have  done  in  shipping  live  feeding  cattle 
abroad  has  been  entirely  prevented,  and  our 
live  stock  interest  has  lost  millions  of  dollars 
yearly.  As  an  instauce,  let  me  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures:  A  lot  of  417  steers,  averaging 
about  1,200  pounds  each,  was  sold  last  Fall,  at 
Omaha,  to  a  gentleman  who  is  eugaged  iu 
feeding  such  cattle,  for  about  #49  per  head. 
The  same  kind  of  cattle  were  worth  in  ling- 
laud,  at  that,  time,  for  the  same  purpose,  about 
#90.  If  we  could  ship  such  animals  abroad 
aud  supply  the  large  demand,  which  this  price 
indicates,  it  would  be  a  profitable  business. 
But  our  stock  is  looked  upon  abroad  as  reeking 
with  all  the  diseases  imaginable,  and  is  forbid¬ 
den  entry  in  foreign  ports;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  healthiest  in  the  world.  Tbisis  the 
serious  part  of  the  business;  the  farce  of  it  is 
the  constant  investigating  business;  the  highly 
sensatioual  and  chromo-lithographed  reports 
of  the  doctors,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  which  have  been  spent  among  vete¬ 
rinary  doctors  who  would  otherwise  have 
fouud  no  use  for  their  talents. 


But  farmers  east  of  the  Plains  may  turn  all 
this  to  their  own  advantago  ami  bonotit.  Tho 
instauce  above  given  is  worth  note.  Two 
gentlemen  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  are  engaged 
iu  feediug  stock  cattle  for  market.  One  is  a 
large  stock  owner,  and  the  other  is  a  linseed 
oil  manufacturer.  Here  is  a  favorable  com¬ 
bination  certainly.  The  cattle  fed  last  Win¬ 
ter  for  18  weeks,  have  gained  17  pounds  per 
week;  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  head,  or  about  320 
pounds.  There  is  this  gain  aud  another  of 
or  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  whole  finished 
weight  besides,  showiug  a  large  profit.  A 
farmer  could  do  better  than  this  because  these 
cattle  were  fed  iu  an  open  lot,  und  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  some  weeks  went  back  iu- 
steud  of  gaining.  In  a  comfortable  stable 
they  would  have  made  a  larger  gain  and 
more  profit;  and  under  good  management  on 
a  grain  farm,  where  plenty  of  straw  could  be 
had  for  litter,  a  very  large  lot  of  manure 
would  be  made  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  labor. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  to  Western  stockmen, 
why  Eastern  aud  Central  farmers  do  not  take 
a  hand  in  this  business. 


Here  is  a  strange  claim  made  for  the  Jersey 
cows.  Is  it  ignorance  or  whut?  Perhaps 
“what.”  In  a  long  list  of  cows  whose  aver¬ 
age  product  of  milk  is  given,  all  the  Swiss 
and  German  breeds  are  mentioned  first,  vary¬ 
ing  from  2,568  to  5,400  pouuds;  then  follow 
Ayrshire  5,502;  Holsteiu,  (Holland,  Dutch  or 
Friesian)  6,000;  Jersey,  6,08U,  and  Flemish 
6,215  pouuds.  This  claim  of  the  Jersey  to  ha 
the  largest  milkers  but  one,  is  so  preposter¬ 
ously  absurd  as  to  be  laughable.  And  yet  it 
is  credited  to  the  Jersey  Bulletin!  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  phenomenal  cows  are  uot 
considered;  and  only  "the  severe  herd  aver¬ 
age”  is  given  1  _ 

A  friend  writes  me  from  east  of  the  Missouri, 
thut  ho  has  been  selling  hay  for  $5.00  a  ton, 
oats  15  cents  per  bushel  nud  corn  for  33  cents. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
bought  up  a  bunch  of  good  steers,  and  fed  all 
the  hay  and  grain  to  them.  A  bushel  of  corn 
would  have  made  eight  pounds  of  live  weight 
worth  at  least  40  cents,  including  hay ;  and  on 
my  friend’s  farm  the  manure  would  be  worth 
as  much  as  the  hay. 

It  has  been  remarked  recently  that  the 
Berkshire  breed  of  swiue  couuot  be  improved 
by  admixture  of  tho  Neapolitan.  This  iB  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  but  not  for  tho  reason  given — 
that  the  Neapolitan  is  too  tender  and  too 
much  given  to  fat.  The  true  reasou  is  that 
there  is  quite  enough  Neapolitan  blood  in  the 


Berkshire  already.  The  slaty-blue  tinge, 
fine,  thin  hair,  and  fine  lines  of  a  good  many 
of  the  Berkshires  are  all  due  to  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  crosses,  which  were  liberally  put  in  a 
dozen  years  ago  and  previously.  The  Berk¬ 
shire,  when  well  bred  and  reared,  is  a  hog 
which  would  be  as  bard  to  beat  for  bacon  and 
hams  as  the  Poland-China  is  for  the  packer’s 
use, 

•  *  • - 

"STOCKMAN”  TO  DR.  SALMON. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  Dr.  Salmon’s 
remarks  on  page  240,  which  ought  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  particularly,  because  they  are  not  true 
aud  might  mislead.  He  speaks  of  "Stock- 
man’s  ability  to  sit  iu  his  office  and  give  judg¬ 
ment  on  cases  of  disease  which  be  has  uot 
seen.”  Now,  I  do  uot  sit  in  an  office.  I  ven¬ 
tures  to  sav  Dr,  Salmon  does  much  more  sit¬ 
ting  in  an  office  than  I  do.  I  am  not  an  editor 
of  the  Rural,  and  what  I  know  about  stock 
was  learned  among  herds  and  flocks,  and 
something  of  what  I  know  of  diseases  was 
learned  iu  a  college  and  from  study  of  the 
regular  literature  aud  some  practice.  It  is 
ouly  right  to  readers  of  the  Rural  that  this 
should  he  said.  Any  reasonably  sensible  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  would  feel  hirnself  quite  able 
to  say  whether  any  published  report  of  a  case 
contains  facts  sufficient  to  base  an  opinion 
upon  as  to  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  because  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  disease  differentiates  it  in  a  marked 
manner  from  simple  pleuro  pneumonia.  I 
have,  and  will  not.  disguise  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  "experienced  veterinarians,”  as  Dr. 
Salmon  calls  them,  who  alarm  the  country 
by  faDe  statements  of  the  appearance  of 
dangerous  diseases,  and  stick  to  them  until 
scores  of  stockowners  who  know  better  make 
their  protests  known,  and  until  Dr.  Salmon 
comes  on  to  the  scene  aud  tells  all  these  "ex¬ 
perienced  veterinarians”  they  are  mistaken, 
(see  Dr.  Salmon  in  Agricultural  Report  1884). 

I  claim  to  have  known,  from  the  published 
reports  made  at  the  times,  that  if  they  were 
true,  the  so  called  foot-and-mouth  disease  was 
not  that  disease  at  all,  and  that  the  so-Called 
rinderpest  was  uot  that  disease  either.  If 
that  is  superlative  egotism,  1  certainly  must 
confess  to  haviug  that  disease  myself  in  a  bad 
way.  Lastly,  Dr.  Salmon  should  not  smart 
under  criticism  because  he  stands  entirely 
alone  in  his  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of 
these  diseases,  as  any  person  may  see  who  will 
read  through  the  mass  of  investigation  and 
reports  published  In  the  agricultural  reports 
for  several  years  past.  He  differs  with  all 
his  associates,  and  is  the  only  tuaa  I  know  of 
who  insists  upon  the  impossible  theory  that 
contagious  diseases  never  had  a  source  or  be¬ 
ginning  excepting  contagion.  This  is  the 
whole  difference  between  biruself  aud  myself, 
aud  when  he  explains  how  this  can  be,  or  if 
he  cannot  explain  it,  tukes  back  his  absurd 
theory,  then  we  can  be  at  peace.  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  add  another  word  or  make  any  more 
defence,  or  notice  any  other  criticisms,  until 
this  matter,  which  is  now  brought  down  to  a 
tine  point,  is  disposed  of.  Leave  personalities, 
Dr.  (Salmon,  and  discuss  this  point  reasonably 
with  "a  stockman.” 

.  - ♦-» ■  ♦ - 

A  CRIME  AGAINST  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  author  of  "Notes  by  a  Stockman.”  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  reported  as 
writing: 

“I  have  charged,  and  do  now  charge,  that 
the  bother  about  animal  disease  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated;  that  our  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  generally  affected  by,  or  in  any  seri¬ 
ous  danger  from  contagious  diseases ;  that  the 
danger  lias  come  from  importations  of  dis¬ 
eased  animals;  aud  that  there  never  has  been 
uny  reason  why  our  native  stock  should  have 
the  gates  of  Europe  shut  against  them;  aud 
that,  this  embargo  has  been  the  direct  result  of 
the  exaggerated  fuss  which  has  beeu  made 
about  contagious  diseases.” 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  lung  plague 
is  iuhereut  in  American  cattle,  or  that  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  are  generally  infected,  even  east 
of  the  Alleghenies,  The  disease,  howevor,  is 
there,  and  has  been  for  years.  It  has  even 
reached  isolated  localities  West,  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contagion  fs  so  groat  that  only  the 
most  streuuous  and  energetic  measures  can 
prevent  it  from  spreading.  Those  who  have 
cried  "No  danger”  are  only  less  reprehensible 
thun  that  small  class  who,  knowing  the  disease 
to  be  preseut,  have  held  their  peace.  Lung 
plugue  is  no  respecter  of  breeds  of  cattle,  and 
tho  time  to  stamp  it  out  is  while  it  can  yet 
be  isolated. 

The  question  of  moment  is  not  "Are  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle  generally  affected?”  The  cattle  of 
England  have  never  been  generally  affected, 
and  yet  to  stamp  out  this  disease  there  has 
cost  the  British  Government  more  money 
than  would  a  great  war.  Once  let  this  dis¬ 
ease  become  as  well  defined  iu  the  great  herds 
of  the  West,  as  it  has  been  for  years  in  some 
States  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  whence  it 
1  was  sent  West,  aud  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
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the  National  Debt,  will  not  stamp  it  out,  even 
if  it  can  ever  be  done.  It  would  seem  to  be 
almost  time  that  those  who,  from  ignorance 
or  int  Tested  motives,  have  been  crying  “uo 
serious  dauger  from  contagious  diseases,”  and 
“exaggerated  fuss  which  has  been  made  a- 
bout  contagious  diseases"  should  state  facts. 
Reputable  veterinarians  sometimes  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  diagnoses  of  diseases;  so  have  our 
most  eminent  physicians  in  certain  grave 
cases.  In  the  case  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  it  is  better  that  20  animals  not 
surely  affected,  but  supposed  to  be,  should  be 
quarantined,  or  eveu  killed  and  paid  for, 
tbau  that  one  really  bolding  the  disease 
should  be  allowed  to  infect  others. 

The  question  of  infection  from  contagious 
pleuro-pneumoniais  a  subject  of  grave  inter¬ 
est  to  Western  breeders  and  feeders.  Continued 
outbreaks,  though  widely  separated,  but 
traceable  to  well-defined  sources  of  infection, 
show  the  insidious  and  terrible  nature  of  this 
contagion,  and  it  certainly  seems  in  bad  taste, 
with  the  disease  credibly  stated  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  east  of  the  Alleghauies,  and  west  for 
more  than  a  year,  with  luugs  shown  the 
writer  taken  from  a  Westeru  herd  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian  who  has  had  European  experience 
with  the  disease,  and  traceable  to  a  well- 
known  source  of  infection:  I  repeat,  it  seems 
in  bad  taste,  not  to  say  criminal,  to  make  the 
quotation  in  question.  Jonathan  feriam. 

Chicago,  111. 


door  animal ;  his  instincts  all  point  that  way. 
He  wants  to  root  and  grub  and  find  his  living. 
He  has  been  wisely  given  a  variety  of  appe¬ 
tites,  so  that  almost  everything  the  earth 
affords  is  relished  by  him.  To  restrain  a  pig 
from  rooting  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  natural  inclination  and  the  use  of 
an  organ  made  for  this  express  purpose.  It 
should  not  be  doue,  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  him  from  destroying  things  of  value. 
The  pig-pasture  must  be  saved,  and  rooting 
it  out  would  destroy  it,  so  the  pigs  turned 
into  it  must  be  “rung”  to  keep  them  from  do¬ 
ing  it.  In  the  clover  field  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  rooting  will  not  injure  the  lot  for 
the  next  year’s  crop,  and  somehow  pigs  are 
not  inclined  to  root  so  much  in  ground  newly 
seeded,  or  in  a  clover  field,  as  in  an  old  pas¬ 
ture.  The  reason,  doubtless,  is  because  there 
are  fewer  grass  roots,  such  as  they  like,  and 
fewer  grubs  and  angle  worms.  Hogs  like  the 
roots  of  Canada  Thistles,  and  if  fed  on  a 
patch  so  as  to  get  a  taste  of  them,  they  will 
often  grub  them  all  out. 

The  old-fashioued  ring  was  inserted  through 
the  rim  of  tb?  snout,  and  thou  twisted  to¬ 
gether  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  Sometimes  the 
hole  was  first  made  by  a  straight  awl,  and 
sometimes  one  end  of  the  wire  was  sharpened 
on  the  grind  stone,  or  with  a  file,  so  that  it 
could  be  pushed  through,  it  was  about  the 
same  work  to  take  a  long  wire  and  sharpen 
one  end  and  thrust  this  through,  and  then 
draw  the  whole  piece  through,  leaving  just 
enough  for  a  ring,  cutting  this  off  with  a  tile. 
The  shorter  the  work  or  the  less  time  required 
to  put  the  ring  in,  the  better,  as  the  music  of 
the  hog  is  very  disagreeable;  hence  I  always 
preferred  to  make  a  good-sized  hole  with  a 
punch  or  awl,  and  have  the  rings  just  right  to 
put  in  and  twist  together.  On  an  oil  hog, 
when  the  gristle  was  tough,  the  wire  would 
often  bend  and  not  go  through  easily.  Cop¬ 
per  wire  is  the  best  to  bend,  as  it  can  be 
twisted  with  the  fingers,  but  it  should  never 
be  used,  as  it  is  liable  to  make  ulcerations,  and 
it  always  will  if  the  hole  where  it  is  inserted 
is  low  enough  down  to  touch  or  wound  the 
bone  or  tlesh  in  the  snout.  There  is  very 
little  sensitiveness  in  the  rim  of  the  snout, 
but  at  its  base  there  are  delicate  physical  or¬ 
gans  aud  uerves,  and  these  should  not  be 
lacerated.  Malleable  iron  wire  is  the  best, 
although  in  old  times  cooimoti  wire  was  made 
malleable  by  heating  it  and  letting  it  cool 
slowly. 

Thore  are  patent  pincers  now  In  which  the 
ring  is  placed  iu  groves,  and  the  wire  being 
sharpened  at  each  end,  is  forced  through 
the  gristle  by  squeezing  the  pincers  together, 
and  the  work  is  done.  I  have  also  seen  and 
used  a  kind  with  a  fiat,  malleable  riug  which 
made  a  better  tit  or  lap  of  the  ends,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  smoother  riug  than  the  wire. 
With  these  patent  rings  and  pincers  the  work 
of  inserting  the  ring  is  done  in  an  instant, 
and  there  is  very  little  danger  of  getting  the 
riug  too  deep.  I  have  aLso  used  a  patent 
cutter  which  cut  a  sectiou  of  the  rim  loose, 
and  for  a  time  the  hog  could  not  root,  until  it 
healed,  as  it  was  sure  to  do  from  the  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  ends.  Rings  should  never  be  put 
through  the  nostrils,  as  they  make  ulcers  and 
affect  the  bone.  There  is  just  one  place  for 
these  things,  and  that  is  iu  the  hard  rim  of 
gristle  around  the  snout,  and  the  nearer  the 
center  the  better.  Wires  come  all  ready  for 
use  with  the  patent  pincers,  and  they  may 
be  bad  at  auy  first-class  hardware  store. 
Such  tools  save  time  and  aunoyance. 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

J.M.  Thorburn &  Co.  J5 JohnS: NewYork. 


FRANK  S.  PLATT'S 


Are  PURE,  RELIABLE,  and  SUKE  to 
GROW. 

Prices  always  the  lowest  that  good  seeds 
can  be  sold  for. 


CAT  ILOGUE  FREE, 


comprising  a  list  of  everything  required  for 
the  Farm  and  Garden. 

FRANK  S.  PLATT, 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


550.000  CRAPE  VINES 


CHEESE-MAKING,  No  6, 


T.  D.  CURTIS, 


80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  IV.  V. 


SETTING. 

When  the  cheese-maker  has  a  vat  of  average 
milk  before  him,  practically  it  is  composed  as 
follows: 

Water . .  so 

Butter .  .  .  8.50 

Caseine  .  8  21 

Sugar . .  ’  5. 10 


IE  NIAGARA 

WHITE  CRAPE. 


fc2f«agLThe  CREATEST  SINGLE  DISCOVERY  ^ 

i ever  made  in  HORTICULTURE  on  this  continent. 

Nr>  other  Grape  has  ever  been  so  thccrunyhly  before  being  offered  t<>  the 

SHHP  public,  or  can  show  .neb  positive  financial  results.  More  than  I  ,<><)<  l  acres 
^■^Manted  under  contract  with  us  in  vineyards,  now  In  beating,  ir,  tv>  en-.y  different 
States  and  Canada  Sales  were  made  from  some  of  theselaat  year  amuantfiigto 
more  than  81,000  per  acre.  In  quality,  productiveness,  vigor,  hardiness, 
iaB  and  beauty  of  bunch  combined,  it  (<u  rtn  rtrar.  fl?  belts*  zero  the  past  winter 
has  not  injured  Niagara  buds  in  open  vineyards.  Now  for  sale  unrestricted  fus  the 
Ej  first  time,  at  the  low  price  of  8"d.lKl  each,  sent  postpaid.  Every  Niigata  vine  has 
a  lend  -on I  attached.  stamped  without  registered  trade -[Lark — see  facsimile. 
■  PLANT-  -I  PIM  IEI*  FOK  WMA  \RD>  (  Mil  K  i  ON- 

TRACT,  10  bo  PAID  for  FROM  PROM  CT  of  ihc  \  ines. 
Circulars  free.  ?  Address  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  CO.,  L0CKP0RT.  N.Y. 


100.00 

The  proportion  may  vary  somewhat,  but 
not  enough  to  have  auy  effect  on  the  practical 
results.  We  have  here  87.50  parts  of  water, 
and  12  5U  parts  of  solids.  If  we  could  save  all 
the  solids  with  a  fair  proportion  or  water,  we 
ought  to  get  about  18  pounds  of  cheese  out  of 
10b  pouuds  of  milk.  But  we  do  uot  want  more 
thau  about  one-half  of  one  part  of  the  sugar. 
Much  more  would  make  too  much  acid,  and 
spoil  the  cheese.  When  the  cheese  is  cured, 
we  want  only  about  3}.^  parts  of  the  water 
left.  If  there  is  more,  the  cheese  will  be  too 
soft.  W hen  we  have  got  rid  of  84  parts  of  the 
water,  and  4>£  parts  of  the  sugar,  we  have  1 1% 
parts  of  the  milk  left;  and  if  nothing  were 
lost,  we  should  have  11>£  pounds  of  cured 
cheese.  But,  we  lose  a  fraction  of  albuminous 
matter,  called  *  oziega”  by  tbe  Germans,  which 
renuot  will  not  coagulate.  But  acid  will  co¬ 
agulate  it,  aud  we  may  find  it  in  the  whey-vat 
after  the  whey  gets  very  sour.  Generally  it 
floats  ou  the  top  with  a  small  amouutof  butter, 
which  possibly  cluug  to  it  and  was  carried 
away  with  it.  We  ought  to  save  all  the  ash, 
as  it  contuius  the  phosphates  of  the  milk— the 
principal  of  which  is  the  phosphate  of  lime— 
so  essential  to  digestion.  This  we  do  save  by 
whut  is  known  as  the  “sA-eet  curd”  process; 
but  much,  if  uot  uli  of  it,  is  lost  by  the  acid 
process— now  practiced  by  few,  eveu  of 
its  advocates.  Now  for  the  purpose  of  separ¬ 
ating  the  solids  from  the  water,  aud  getting 
rid  of  the  excess  of  sugar,  tbe  rennet  is  added 
to  coagulate  the  milk— uothing  else  has  been 
found  to  do  this  work  so  well.  We  add 
rennet  enough,  as  experience  with  the  partic¬ 
ular  preparation  which  we  use  has  taught  us, 
to  produce  coagulatiou  in  a  given  time,  ac¬ 
cording  us  we  want  a  rapid  curing  and  short- 
keepiug  cheese,  or  a  slow-curing  and  long- 
keeping  one.  I  prefer  that  coagulation  shall 
not  begin  under  20  minutes;  for  some  reason, 
it  gives  a  firmer,  nicer  curd  thau  more  rapid 
coagulation.  If  the  coagulation  begins  in  20 
minutes,  the  curd  should  be  cut  at  the  eud  of 
40  or  45  minutes  from  the  time  of  setting.  But 
no  rule  as  to  time  can  be  given.  I  have  cut 
such  a  curd  at  the  eud  of  80  minutes,  with 
good  results.  All  depends  upon  its  condition, 
aud  the  cheese-maker  must  be  the  judge  of 
this. 


8  TO  lO  FEET. 

White  Maple  ami  Blue  Ash,  at  * '0.00  per  WO. 
Blueberries,  75  cents  for  two  dozen;  $1  75  per  100; 
$13.00  per  1.00U. 

Russian  Currants,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

F.  W.  KENYON. 
Sebewn,  Ionia  Co  .  Alicli. 


100,000  Peach  Trees  (budded  ou  Tennessee  pits,  flue 
healthy  trees). 

150  000  Grape  Vines  (lead ini;  old  and  new  varieties). 
125,000  Marlboro  Raspberry  Plants  (latest  and  best). 
75,000  JUnscl!  M  •• 

200.0CC  Cuthbert  “  ** 

500, OCO  Strawberry  Plants  (all  the  best  varieties). 

Also,  a  larite  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherrv.  Plum, 
andoiber  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees.  Current 
Bushes  aud  all  Small  Fruit  a  Seud  for  Price  Lists. 

Address  GEO.  W.  HAWKINS, 

F.  O.  Box  314.  Nrwburgb,  N.  Y. 


DAKOTA  RED 

SEED  POTATOES 


GROWN  FOR  TWO  YEARS  FROM  SELECT  STOCK, 
large  yielder;  good  keeper;  fine  flavor.  Yielding 
2,558  pounds  from  one  pound. 

UT"  Send  for  wholesale  price. 

W.  L.  EASTMAN, 

OVID,  Seneca,  Co.,  N.  Y 


Fully  equal  to  the 
best  “haml-gath- 
ered,’’  at  less  cost. 
The  closest  examin¬ 
ation  invited.  Sam¬ 
ples  upon  application. 

A.  WHITNEY  A  CO., 
Bingbauituu,  N.  Y. 


IBID  INGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOO.UENi; 


Our  Great  Specialty  is growim  ‘  I*  “ 

ROSkS  vs  deliver  strong  Put  .... , n.  r 
tm#»lu;«  bloom,  safely  hy  mail  at  alt  Poet  Offices. 


nc  and  distributing 
Plaid s^ui table  for 

5  Splendid  Varieties, 7,. urr.v  „ oil  inbeltwd.Tor 

81;  1 2  for  S3 ;  35  forgo;  1  DO  for  S13.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  7.3,  JEID  FOB  ft  1 

according  to  vulae.  Send  for  our  New  Guide,  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  choose  from  over 500  finest  sorts 

Address* TH K  DIN  1J EE  dfc  CONAKD-CO., 
Rose  Growers,  \>  esc  Grove,  Chester  Co"  Pa. 


PERCHES  FOR  POULTRY, 


Routed  Cull  iiigs  of  this  delightful  plant,  nicely 
packed  In  moss  and  sent  toau.v  address  hy  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  title,  per  dozen;  81.  for  two  doz¬ 
en-  81.50  for  three  dozen.  Ac.  Send  for  our  retail 
descriptive  price-list  aud  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  desiring  by  the  UUyr  u»*)  should  send  Tor  our  trade 
list,  iu  both  of  which  are  short  directions  for  plant 
lug.&c,  THUS.  F.  SEAL,  OulonvtUe.  Chester  Co  ,Pa. 


The  question  was  asked  in  a  late  Rural 
why  the  perches  for  fowls  should  be  over  IS 
inches  high  aud  less  than  three  inches  broad 
aud  rounded  over  the  edges.  In  my  opinion 
no  valid  reason  can  be  given  for  them  to  be 
otherwise.  My  method  ot  arranging  nests 
and  perches,  is  to  make,  15  inches  from  the 
lloor,  a  platform  of  matched  boards,  three  or 
four  boards  wide  and  eight  to  ten  feet  long, 
ou  which  l  make  two  perches,  tbe  front  one 
six  inches  from  the  platform  and  the  back 
one  12  inches,  using  two  by  three-inch  fence 
rails,  rounded  somewhat  ou  the  upper  side. 
Under  the  platform  1  place  the  nest  boxes.  I 
make  the  perches  so  as  to  be  easily  takeu 
down  aud  out-of-doors,  to  be  cleansed  from 
vermin,  if  uecessary.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TH3  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
tcith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  a. -ate  line 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  Year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  i  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . .  . 25  •* 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  cut.  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv,"  per 
line,  mlntoo  leaded., . . . .  75  cents. 


SWEET  CORN 

FOH  SEED. 

*  a ?.lce  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  for 

Field  Planting  and  Fodder.  I  will  sell  at  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  now  bags,  at  90  cents  each  Also  some  nice 
Alaike  Clover.  Send  yourorders  now. 

Address  \V.  K.  SHAKFFER. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  Unled  States  at  cata¬ 
logue  price. 

f.  e.  McAllister, 

SEE  I>  1MERC11  ANT, 
*49  &  31  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

Catalogues  mailed  ou  application. 


£!}C  Sunnf-l)m) 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rcaa.l  New  York;r  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . .  $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $S,CU  (12*.  6d.T 

France .  . . .  8.04  t  leu*  fr  ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  *291*  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


BIG  FURNITURE, 


\\  e  find  that  the  Wyandottes  are  faithful 
sitters  and  careful,  assiduous  mothers. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 

There  is  too  much  pig  pen  and  uot  enough 
pig  pasture.  A  pig  yard  is  a  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise,  and  is  a  good  substitute  in  Summer  for 
the  peu  or  sty;  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
field  where  the  pig  can  get  the  green  grass 
and  enjoy  the  fresh  earth.  The  pig  is  an  out¬ 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


Have  auy  of  our  readers  had  experience 
with  the  Crested  Golden-spangled  Polish  fowls? 


The  best  Grass  grown;  Urge  yields  per  acre.  Will 
grow  wherever  corn  will.  Can  be  cut  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  three  times,  In  others  six  to  nine  times  per  an¬ 
num.  WeU  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

„  ,  „  ,  HERBERT  POST, 

Formerly  Postburgh.)  Wei  mu.  Dullua  Co.,  Ala. 


In  what  respects  are  Laqgshaus  superior  to 
the  Black  Cochins? 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  Cl*y,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


i 
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laud  at  an  early  day  secured  a  number  of 
Russian  apples  from  the  Taurida  Gardens, 
Russia,  and  Andrew  Knight  imported  cions 
of  a  number  of  others  from  Simbirsk  on  the 
Volga,  Some  of  these  have  received  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  names.  As  an  instance, 
Lindly  gives  a  cut  and  description  of  “Sugar- 
loaf  Pippin.”  On  tracing  this  out,  we  find  it 
comes  from  Russia  under  the  name  of  “Dol- 
goi  Squosnoi.”  If  not  identical  with  our 
Yellow  Transparent,  it  is  a  near  relative. 

Mainly  the  first  seeds,  cions  and  trees 
brought  to  America  were  of  the  Pippins, 
Pearmains,  Reinettes,  etc  ,  of  the  W  est,  yet 
as  strays,  the  Duchess,  Alexander,  Charlo- 
moski,  Rambour  Papalen,  and  Tetofsky  came 
to  us  at  a  very  early  day  from  Russia  via 
England.  The  Gros  Pomiar,  Red  Astrachan, 
White  Astrachan  and  others  came  from 
8weden;  while  the  Fameuse,  the  Roman  Stem, 
Grimes’s  Golden  and  others  of  thi3  grade  of 
leaf,  are  either  direct  importations  from 
Silesia,  or  are  descendants  from  the  race  of 
the  east  plain. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  urged  by  some  that  the 
Wealthy  came  from  a  crab  seed,  and  that 
Plumb’s  Cider  was  probably  a  seedling  of  a 
crab,  but  our  experts  familiar  with  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Andrew  Knight  in  the  line  of 
crosses  w  ith  the  crab,  and  with  the  apples  of 
the  Volga,  will  not  believe  in  such  guess¬ 
work  when  all  known  facts  are  against  it. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  the  eastern 
apples,  aud  apple  trees,  were  carefully  given 
by  Dr.  Lindly,  of  England,  in  1820,  and  since 
his  time  Dr.  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  has  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  primitive  and  cultivated 
fruits  of  the  north  and  east  plain,  and  fully 
agrees  with  De  Caudolle  that  the  apples  of 
the  East  are  not  only  a  separate  race;  but 
that  they  have  sprung  from  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  primitive  forms.  Yet  many  of  our 
friends  insist  upon  planting  the  seeds  of  the 
Baldwin,  Rambo,  Greening,  etc. ,  hoping  by 
and  by  to  get  the  iron-clad  winter  variety  we 
are  looking  for  in  the  North  and  West. 

Ames,  Iowa.  _ 


;  origin  of  iron-clad  apples  was  discussed.  Some 
s  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  competent 
i  judges  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
b  yet  received.  Throwing  out  the  crabs  of 
-  Siberia  and  North  China,  the  apples  may  be 
5  divided  into  twro  general  classes  or  races:  1, 
l  the  race  indigenous  to  South-west  Europe 
3  running  north  to  the  Carpathians,  the  North 
1  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  2,  the  race  indigenous  to 
l  the  great,  east  plain  lying  north  aud  east  of 
3  the  Carpathian  aud  Caucasus  Ranges. 
3  The  home  of  the  first  race  has  the  Mediterrau 
ean  on  the  south,  the  equatorial  currents  of 
s  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  the  waters  of  the 
v  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  on  the  north.  Over 

t  this  portion  of  Europe  there  can  be  found  but 

s  few  points  where  the  climate  is  more  severe 
1  than  at  Rochester,  New  York,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  west  coast  of  France  and  Ger- 
“  many  has  a  water-tempered  climate  like  that 
of  our  Pacific  Coast.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
great  east  plain  is  largely  inter-continental 
in  character  of  climate,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
"  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe.  Over  the  inter¬ 
ior  portions  of  the  plain,  the  prevailing  south - 
•-  east  winds,  from  the  deserts  and  sterile  steppes, 
t  shrivel  the  foliage  of  trees  and  plauts  in  Sum- 

ifcf&TCmr, 


The  Freesia  refracta  alba  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  recently-introduced  bulbs,  and  is 
very  certain  to  become  a  favorite  among  all 
classes.  It  was  introduced  here  years  ago  by, 

I  think,  Mr.  Hovey  of  Boston,  but  was  soon 
lost,  so  that  it  may  in  a  sense  be  called  a  re¬ 
cent  introduction.  Tne  Freesia  is  a  small 
bulb,  easily  grown,  and  bears  white  flowers 
of  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  flowers 
last  a  long  time,  even  after  being  cut.  It  may 
be  forced  early  in  the  hot-house,  but  will  come 
into  bloom  in  January  and  February  in  the 
ordiuary  green-bouse  temperature.  Better 
gtill,  it.  will  grow  well  and  bloom  freely  in  the 
sitting-room,  if  placed  near  the  window  and 
not  kept  too  hot.  It  is  a  nice  little  bulb  for 
all  our  country  cousins.  Put  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  a  five-iuch  pot.  A  little  freezing  will  not 
hurt  it  when  grown  in  a  low  temperature. 
There  are  two  species  on  sale.  F.  refracta 
alba  aud  F.  Leichtlinii,  between  which  there 
is  only  a  trifling  difference  in  color,  the  latter 
having  a  little  more  yellow  in  the  throat. 
Both  are  fragrant,  but  F.  refracta  alba  is  much 
the  better  plaut,  and,  with  me,  has  bloomed 
earlier  than  F.  Leichtlinii.  Flowering  bulbs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  seed  in  a  single 
year,  if  sown,  early  and  carefully  grown;  that 
is  to  say,  seed  sown  early  in  the  Spring  will 
bloom  the  following  Winter,  but  not  all  of 
them.  *  *  * 

The  Narcissus,  for  some  reason  that  I  do 
not  quite  understand,  is  suddenly  becoming  a 
very  popular  flower  for  winter  blooming.  Its 
intrinsic  beauty  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this.  The  Paper  White  and  a  few 
others  have  been  forced  for  florists’  use  for 
years  past, but  very  much  finer  kinds  have  late¬ 
ly  been  added, many  of  which  can  be  j  ust  as  eas¬ 
ily  grown  by  those  who  do  not  force  them  for 
sale,  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  the  Nar¬ 
cissus,  in  some  of  its  forms,  has  been  a  great 
favorite  among  that  preservative  class  usually 
called  “country  people,”  and  I  want  to  tell 
them  that,  within  a  few  years  past,  many 
very  beautiful  varieties  of  thi3  grand  old  gar¬ 
den  plant  have  been  introduced  here.  Among 
the  newer  kinds  that  bloom  readily  in  Winter, 
I  have  been  most  pleased  with  N.  bicolor 
Horsfieldii,  which  1  have  grown  as  a  winter 
plant  for  two  years  past.  The  flower  is  single, 
but  charming.  It  has  a  large,  fringed,  and 
exceedingly  rich  golden-yellow  trumpet,  and 
white  perianth,  it  is  hardy;  but  if  grown  in 
pots  for  winter  flowering,  three  bulbs  should 

be  put  in  a  pot  for  a  good  show, 

*  *  * 

If  the  readers  of  the  Rural  want  a  very 
beautiful  climber  for  summer  use,  there  is 
nothing  to  surpass  the  Ipomoea  Learii.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower  aud  a  profuse  bloomer.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  that  peculiar 
cerulean  blue  which  everybody  admires.  It 
is  an  old,  but  by  no  means  common  plant,  and 
will  bloom  in  the  green-house  during  W  inter, 
being  a  perennial;  but  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  under  glass,  it  is  much  loved  by  the  red 
spider.  In  the  open  air,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  the  Fall,  or  the  plant  may  be  cut  down, 
lifted,  placed  in  a  box,  aud  kept  in  a  cool 
cellar  during  the  Winter.  I  have  had  over 
300  flowers  open  at  one  time  on  an  old  plant. 
Some  of  our  florists  may  have  young  plants 
for  sale,  the  seed  usually  sold  being  unreliable, 
and  in  many  cases  untrue. 

*  *  * 

Another  excellent  climber  for  summer  use 
is  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  though  we  seldom  see 
it  in  the  open  air,  it  being  most  frequently 
grown  in  the  green -house,  where  it  covers  the 
rafters  with  its  beautiful  porcelain-blue  flow¬ 
ers  during  most  of  the  W inter.  It  is  a  good 
plant,  however,  for  out-of-door  use,  where  it 
comes  into  flower  quite  early,  and  continues 
to  flower  till  frost  appears.  It  is  a  perennial, 


by  somebody, 


msBrn 


Whitney  Apple.  From  Nature.  Fig.  15S, 


mer,  while  the  prevailing  northeast  winds  of 
Winter  bring  lower  temperatures  than  we 
know,  except  at  rare  intervals.  The  two 
races  run  into  mauy  families  and  sub-divisions, 
but  the  rule  is  invariable  that  the  apples  of  the 
east  plain  are  higher  in  color,  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  a  deposit  of  bloom  on  thesunny  side, 
while  the  leaves  are  firmer,  thicker,  and  better 
able  to  endure  extreme  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  of  air  than  any  of  those 
indigenous  to  the  south-west  section. 

As  our  commercial  relations  have  been  al¬ 
most  exclusively  with  England,  France  and 
the  west  coast  of  Germany,  the  question 
arises  "How  have  we  happened  to  get  the 
seeds,  cions  or  trees  of  sorts  adapted  to  our 
climatic  extremes  remote  from  large  bodies 
of  water.”  To  this  question  special  attention 


communication  on  "Complete  Fertilizers,”  in 
a  late  Rural,  is  sound.  I  have  followed  the 
practice  recommended  in  his  article  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  profit;  but  I  could  not  get  any 
profit  from  $50- per- ton  fertilizers.  The  plan 
I  have  pursued  is  this:  For  potutoes,  I  mix 
one  ton  of  kainit,  at  #0  per  tou,  with  one  ton 
of  plaster,  at  $8  per  ton;  the  mixture  costs 
#8.5U  per  tou.  If  l  have  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure,  I  spread  It  broadcast  and  use  the 
fertilizer  in  the  row.  If  the  land  is  very 
good,  I  use  the  fertilizer  only.  I  depend  ou 
clover  for  ammonia  on  the  farm  generally, 
with  all  the  barnyard  manure  1  can  get  from 
50  head  of  stock.  Cows  are  fed  corn  fodder, 
clover  hay  and  oat  straw,  together  with  a 
liberal  feeding  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  aud 
about  per  cent,  of  cotton  seed  meal,  mixed 
in  Winter.  I  omit  the  corn  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  during  the  heat  of  Summer,  aud 
substitute  for  corn  fodder  and  clover  hay, 
grass  cut  greeu,  rye,  corn  fodder,  peas  aud 
oats. 

When  the  clover  sod  fails  for  corn-raising, 

I  buy  a  tou  of  bone  dust  for  $20  to  $35;  a  ton 
of  plaster,  and  one  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  mix 
and  have  a  good  fertilizer  for  wheat  and 
grass,  at  a  cost  of  about  $38  per  ton.  This  is 
used  only  when  the  clover  seed  fails  to 
“catch,”  as  I  regard  clover  as  the  cheapest 
ammonia  fertilizer  that  can  bo  produced. 
Clover  hay  is  the  best  for  cows  In  Winter,  aud 
the  manure  thus  made  is  worth  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  hay. 

The  principal  crops  raised  here  are  wheat, 
oats,  grass  aud  corn,  in  the  order  named,  or 
corn,  oats  and  grass.  All  are  fed  ou  the  farm 
except  the  wheat,  aud  that  is  raised  more  for 
the  straw  aud  for  seeding,  as  wheat  alone 
gives  no  profit.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers  of 
New  Jersey  pay  too  much  for  their  fertilizers. 
Manure  is  dearer  in  Philadelphia  than  iu  any 
other  city  in  the  country,  while  chemicals 
and  the  manufactured  fertilizers  are  as  cheap 
and  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
and  the  intelligent  farmer  can  cheapen  them 
by  making  his  own  mixtures,  without  reduc¬ 
ing  their  value.  silas  t.  betts. 


Whitney  Apple.  Half  Section.  Fig.  159, 


was  directed  by  Mr.  Willard  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Berckmani  of  Georgia,  Prof.  Klee  of 
California  and  others. 

j.  On  the  borders  of  the  two  plains  iu  Po¬ 
land  and  Prussia,  nurseries  have  long  grown 
trees  for  the  east  and  west  trade,  as  do  our 
nurseries  at  Rochester,  New  York.  2.  South¬ 
west  Europe  has  a  few  points  where  mountain 
ranges  cut  off  the  influence  of  the  ocean  iu 
equalizing  climate.  At  these  points  the  fruits 
of  the  east  plain  have  been  long  grown.  3. 
The  valley  of  the  Moselle,  France,  is  one  of 
these  poiuts  liable  to  occasional  test  Wiuters, 
like  that  of  1880—81,  and  the  nurseries  at 
Metz  have  long  been  sending  out  the  apples 
of  Transylvania,  Galicia,  East  Poland,  and 
other  points  on  the  edges  of  the  east  plain. 
3.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 


on  the  apple.  The  whole  surface  is  irregularly 
dotted  with  quite  large  and  distinct  brown 
spots.  The  core  is  small;  seeds  small  and  few, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  159;  flesh  uoarly  white,  fine¬ 
grained,  tender,  juicy,  mild  sub-acid  or  below, 
and  of  very  line  flavor;  a  flue  dessert  apple. 
Eaten  March  14,  after  having  been  in  a  warm 
office  for  two  weeks.  Said  to  be  in  good  eat¬ 
ing  condition  from  November  to  April. 


ADVANCES  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

PROP.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Origin  of  Hardy  Apples.— Standing  be¬ 
side  the  exhibits  of  apples  from  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Russia,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  in  connection  with  the  discussions  on 
plant  breeding  at  Atlantic,  the  question  of  the 


Stable  Manure  and  Commercial  Fer¬ 
tilizers. — Prof.  Caldwell  asks,  iu  a  paper 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Hort.  Society, 
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what  does  stable  manure  contain  that  is  not 
supplied  in  commercial  fertilizers?  The  only 
respect  in  which  the  two  materials  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  unlike  is  this:  the  stable  manure  is 
composed  largely  of  dead  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters  in  process  of  decay;  the  product 
of  this  decay  is  the  humus,  or  vegetable  mold 
of  the  soil.  This  common  ingredient  of  all 
arable  soils  is  not  necessary  for  plant  growth, 
for,  on  a  small  scale  in  pot  culture,  good  crops 
have  been  obtained  in  a  soil  as  white  as  snow, 
and  therefore  quite  free  from  any  humus,  but 
containing  all  the  real  plant  nutrients  that 
have  been  mentioned.  But  that  this  humus 
is  an  important  ingredient  of  a  fertile  soil  no 
one  can  doubt.  Given  two  soils,  equally  rich 
in  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
and  all  matters  of  such  sort,  but  of  which  one 
is  poor  in  humus  ami  the  other  rich  iu  it,  but 
yet  Dot  so  excessively  rich  as  a  bog  or  a  muck 
bed.  there  is  not  a  farmer  or  gardener  who 
knows  soils  who  would  not  give  more  for  the 
soil  rich  in  humus  than  for  the  other. 

The  most  evident  distinction,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  stable  manure  and  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers.  and  the  distinction  upon  which  we 
should,  therefore,  base  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  reliability  of  the  former,  is  its  large 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  or  humus 
forming  material,  of  which  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain  practically  none.  Professor 
Caldwell  gave  a  comparison  of  the  values  of 
certain  kinds  of  manures.  Cow  manure  at 
$1.16  per  thousand  pounds  is  not  a  cheap  way 
of  getting  plantfood;  it  would  be  more  costly 
than  commercial  fertilizers,  were  it  not  for 
the  large  arnouut  of  humus-forming  material 
that  it  contains,  which  may  offset  the  high 
cost  of  the  plant,  nutrients  in  it.  But  we  have 
just  as  much  of  this  hutuus-formiug  material 
in  horse  manure,  and  the  important  plant 
nutrients  in  that  at  $1,54  per  thousand  pounds 
are  cheaper  than  in  the  commercial  fertilizers. 
Night  soil  at  43  cents  per  thousand  pounds 
(the  cost  of  hauling)  affords  plant  food  at  a 
remarkably  cheap  rate— much  more  so  than 
commercial  manures.  Rockweed  at.  $1.21  per 
thousand  pounds  is  an  expensive  manure. 
Pish  chum  at  $0  50  per  thousand  pounds  pro¬ 
vides  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Heu  manure  at  $4  per  thousand 
pounds  is  an  expensive  fertilizer. 

■  ■*<■« 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


Tiikke  is  no  telling  where  the  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity  may  end;  a  short  time  ago  we  were 
told  of  its  employment  in  making  butter,  now 
we  are  informed  that  by  its  use  any  of  the 
raw  sugars  of  the  lowest  grade,  can  in  four 
hours  and  with  a  loss  of  only  one  per  eent.of  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  lie  converted  into  the  finest 
grades,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  85  ceuts 
per  ton.  Not  ouly  are  all  the  finest  brands 
of  sugar  imitated,  but  other  forms  are  pro¬ 
duced  which  are  great  novelties;  for  instance, 
oue  form  is  light  and  flaky, something  like  fine 

snow.  What  shall  we  have  next? . 

D.  B.  Wkih,  of  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  wonders 
if  the  editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  knows  what  he  is 
doing  in  distributing  seeds  of  Johnson  Grass 
to  Northern  farmers.  He  says,  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Rural,  that  the  facts  are  t  hat  this  Johnson 
Grass  is  considered  by  one  class,  the  cotton 
planters,  as  the  greatest  curse  that  was  ever 
introduced  into  the  South.  Another  class, 
those  who  wish  to  breed  and  grow  stock,  are 
equally  positive  that  it  is  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  that  the  South  has  ever  had . 

Our  readers  will  remember  we  have  for 
several  years  advised  them  to  select  their  seed 
com  and  preserve  the  ears  in  a  warm  room. 
An  experiment  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  shows  that  corn  seed  thoroughly  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  70  to  80  degrees,  germin¬ 
ated  more  quickly  and  better  than  did 

the  seed  taken  from  the  bin  iu  tbe  barn . 

Sir  J,  B.  Gawks  says,  in  the  Londou  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  that  nitrate  of  soda,  like 
dynamite  and  certain  poisons,  is  equally  potent 
for  good  or  evil.  It  can  be  used  or  abused. 

Anotokr  correspondent  of  thesame  journal 
says  that  when  a  tenant  farmer  is  known  to 
l*e  using  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  takeu  as  a  hint 
that  he  is  preparing  to  leave  his  farm,  and  is 
also  getting  all  out  of  the  land  that  he  can. 

Thk  Nbw  England  Farmer  says  that 
a  potato  can  grow  sprouts  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted.  All  growth  of  sprouts 
destroyed  before  planting,  is  just  so  uftich 
takeu  uwuy  from  the  vitality  of  the  tuber. 

Plant  the  soundest  seed  you  can  get . 

A  Farmer  is  meu tinned  iu  tbe  late  discus¬ 
sions  of  New  England  farmers,  reported  in  the 
Massachusetts  I'loughman,  who  for  two  years 
planted  seed  from  the  seed  end  and  stem-end 
separately.  Botli  years  the  seed  end  gave 
him  a  crop  from  12  to  11  days  earlier  than  that 

from  the  stem-end . . 

Plant  asparagus  or  sow  the  seed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rural’s  recent  directions . 

The  Rural  has  always  had  fine  success  with 
pansies.  The  seeds  are  started  late  In  Febru 


ry,  the  young  plants  set  in  small  pots  as  soon 
as  they  get  second  leaves,  and  transplanted  to 
a  moist,  rich  border,  near  the  lake,  in  mid- 
May.  You  can  not  have  fine  pansies  without 

rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture . 

It  is  time  for  this  climate  to  plant  the  first 
lot  of  Gladioli  corms.  For  succession,  plant 

agaiu  two  weeks  later . 

Now  is  just  the  time  also  to  plant  magno¬ 
lias.  We  have  given  lists  and  descriptions  of 

all,  in  previous  numbers . . . . 

Mr.  Lovett,  were  he  confined  to  one  va¬ 
riety  of  peach,  would  choose  Oldmixon  Free. 
As  the  three  best  be  names  Mountain  Rose. 
Oldmixon  Free  and  Crawford's  Late,  ripening 
in  the  order  named.  Adding  two  others, 
he  mentions  Amsden’s  June  and  Stephen's 
Rare  ripe.  He  deems  Keyport  White  the  best 
white;  the  be=t  cling,  the  large  and  beautiful 
Heath  Cling . 

The  Farmers’  Review  advocates  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  evergreen  wind-breaks,  which  when 
fully  grown  will  very  greatly  modify  the 
severity  of  the  cold  winds  to  everything  on 
the  leeward  of  them,  whether  the  dwelling 
bouse,  barn,  stables,  or  feeding  yards.  For 
all  Northern  localities  the  Norway  Spruce 
and  Scotch  or  Austrian  Pine  are  generally 
considered  the  best,  but  were  we  to  plant  for 
this  purpose,  the  Rural  would  select  Al- 
cock's,  the  Oriental  and  even  the  Tiger’s-tail 
Spruces . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  out- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  Stock 
ofKicliSilks  Velvets, PI  ash¬ 
es,  Dress  floods,  Laces,  In- 
<1  in  Shoo Is,  Hosier  v, Gloves, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Suits, 
Wraps,  Housekeeping 
Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have,  in  all  our  re¬ 
spective  Departments,  a 
full  line  of  medium-priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import¬ 
ed. 

Co  rrespondence  t'r  o  m 
Housekeepers  resident  in 
any  part  ot  the  United 
States  receives  prompt  at¬ 
tention. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
tilled  without  delay. 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Arkansas 

Porteau,  Scott  County,  April  14.— This 
Spring,  though  about  two  weeks  late,  has 
been  a  very  favorable  one  for  farm  work. 
There  has  been  just  enough  rain  to  keep  the 
ground  in  good  working  order.  Oats  are  all 
up  and  looking  well.  Wheat  was  injured  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  late  freezes,  but  what  is  left 
seeuis  to  be  doing  well,  and  bids  fair  to  make 
au  average  crop  if  the  season  continues 
favorable.  Corn  planting  is  now  in  full  blast. 
The  first  planting  is  up.  Many  are  ready  to 
plant  cotton,  but  prefer  to  wait  a  few  days 
for  the  ground  to  get  a  little  warmer.  The 
acreage  in  oats,  corn,  and  cotton  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  fruit  prospect  is  very 
flattering.  Peach  trees  are  just  going  out  of 
bloom;  apple  trees  are  just  beginning  to 

blossom.  H.  c.  B. 

Michigan. 

Freeland,  Saginaw  County,  April  17.— A 
Winter  of  severe  cold  and  deep  snow  has 
become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past ;  yet  to-day 
I  saw  here  and  there  spots  of  old  snow,  where 
heavy  drifts  had  lain.  The  weather  keeps 
cool  and  everything  is  back  wan],  the  frost 
not  beiug  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  Wheat 
came  from  under  its  heavy  coatiDg  of  snow 
looking  exceedingly  well  and  shows  fairly 

good  yet.  L.  r.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Vivian, Waseca  County,  April  15. — Natural¬ 
ly,  this  is  a  stock  country.  December.  January 
aud  February  were  uuusually  cold;  but  March 
was  mild  and  pleasant.  Some  began  to  sow 
Spring  wheat  the  last  day  of  March,  and  the 
grouud  was  in  good  order  on  April  4.  s.  K.  o. 

Now  Hampshire. 

Dover,  Strafford  Co.,  April  21— The  Win¬ 
ter  has  been  noted  throughout  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  for  its  severity,  and  we  thiuk  there 
has  not  been  a  Spring  for  rnauy  years  when 
hay  was  so  scarce  aud  high  as  it  is  now;  as  a 
consequence,  cattle  will  go  to  pasture  thinner 
in  flesh  than  usual.  But  little  work  has  yet 
beeu  done  on  the  farm.  Plow  ing  has  just  com¬ 
menced  and  some  few  gardeners  have  sowed 
early  peas.  Grass  is  coining  out  lookiug  well 
with  none  winter-killed.  It  has  been  a  severe 
Winter  for  tender  trees;  peaches  are  badly 
damaged  and  so  are  grape  vines  that  were  not 
covered.  The  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  is 
killed  to  the  ground.  Of  raspberries  the  Han 
sell  appears  to  be  the  hardiest  with  me.  1 
hear  frequent  expressions  of  praise  in  regard 
to  the  experimental  work  that  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  conducting,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  continue  the  good  work  of  promoting 
progressive  agriculture.  j.  m.  h. 

RURAL  SEED  REPORTS. 

Nebraska. 

Nkliuh,  Antelope  Co. — Farmers  have  got 
their  wheat  sowed  and  are  plowing  for  corn. 
A  great  deal  of  fall  rye  is  raised  here.  It 
brings  about  40  cents;  corn,  25  ceuts;  oats,  22 
ceuts;  wheat  55  cents  to  60  cents.  a.  k.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Stony  Point,  Crawford  Co. — I  sowed  four 
acres  of  wheat  last  Fall  from  the  Rural  seed. 
1  have  Rural  potatoes,  corn  aud  beets  that 
I  prize  very  much.  A  friend  told  me  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  received  benefits  enough 
from  the  Rural  to  pay  for  it  as  long  as  he 
lived,  if  he  never  looked  in  it  agaiu. 

T  H.  M. 
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Does  better  and-mort 
work,  draws  easier,  cost! 
less  for  repairs,  is  bettej 
made,  lasts  longer,  deet 
not  run  on  tbe  spread 
grass,  is  the  only  Teddei 
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BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  io  CHICOPEE  FAXES,  MASS. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

10  8  5. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


Lawn  Mower®, 


Fourteen  Sizes  and  Style*  lor  Hand  Use. 
Weighing  from  ’21  to  51  pounds. 
TIIKKE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
Lan  n  Sweepers.  Grass  Editors,  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  P  SSMORE 


031 


Futentees  and  Manufacturers, 

Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Peun’a. 


U.S.  STANDARD 

JONES 

0  F 

8INCHAMT0N 


5  TON 

WAGON  SCALES, 

Iron  Lcrtft,  Si*# l  Bearing*,  Bi»>« 
T*r«  Be  Hit  mid  Bvnm  Box. 

ANO 

JON  ES  be  pxy*  lie  freight  for 

Pd.  e  Lite  mrni’  M  thl«  and 

JONES  Of  BINGHAMTON, 
lliuuhiuut  on. 


ilflllTMAIJ’C  NEW  PATENT 
ft fll  I  IVlJin  3  REBOUND 

superior UNDER  PERPETUAL 

LEVER  PRESS 

NOW  MADE. 

r. 


_ LtY  PATENT 

Received  First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  1^0. 
Iasi  and  is*  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  Mss  over 
and  Others,  also  California  State  Fair  In 
188.1.  T  he  only  perfect  Hav  Prt-N*  made.  Puts  10  tons 
in  car.  Most  simple  and  dnrnblc.  A  bale  every g 
minute*.  Warranted  superior  to  any.  3  hales  to 
any  other  lb esv  «.  Sen.!  to,  Circular*  Also  Horse 
Powers.  1  ider  M Ills.Corn  .Shelter*,  Feed  Cuttom  etc 
WHITMAN  AGKU  ’l.  CO..  St.  L#«U, VtS 


OI  R.SI  l.K\ 


POTATO  PLOW. 

and  attachments  Draw*  the 
furrows.  Cot w*  the  seed,  oul- 
ft  vi.it  es  and  dins  the  crop.  No 
pay  demanded  if  It  doe*  not 
work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
lowest  price.  _  _ 
REINER  ANO  DUO., 
l.tnc  Lexington,  Pa. 


PROPHETS  SAY 

fl  will  bo  rainy  t»r xi  summer.  Thera 

' 

Lk  jtljr  carrier  t]>*;  hor*.*  ruiunii  to 
toad,  and  runs  either  way  without 
changing  anything.  Big  bargain  to 
introduce  it.  Don't  forget  this.  Box  414* 
0 150  U  N  BROS.,  .M  nr  ion,  O. 


THE  GRANGER  PA  MILT  FRUIT  AND VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

S3  30,  86.00,  and  81  0.00- 

,  Send  for  Circular.  Eastern 
i  M’f’g  Co.,S68  So  5th  St.,  Phila, 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

^Manufacturers 


of 

the 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable,  will  not 
Swell,  shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle 
iu  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap- 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000 
In  use.  Never  freezes  iu  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturersof  the  Buckeye  I.nwn 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye  Hose 
Reel,  I. awn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


LEFFEL'S 

IRON 


IMPROVED 


ENGINE 


nrkinir  Part* 
madpo/  Mulleuhle  Iron* 


The  Lightest*  Strong*?!, 
and  Kji-  jr-tt  Regulated  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world.  Send 
for  Circulars  w  the 


Springfield  Machine  Co. 

SrRIXUKIELP,  OHIO. 


TRIUMPHENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
iron  boilers— t eared,  Inspect¬ 
ed  a»d  Insured  pnvnble  to 
ih®  pu rebutter,  iinaranteed 
as  represented.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

S  Horse  Power,  .  *2so.oo. 

5  "  *’  9)0.00. 

7  “  “  375.00. 

10  “  “  3X100. 

Write  to  PAIGE  M F’G  CO., 
43  Park  Place,  New  York. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  50,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
crops  of  superior 
quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  It  isnota  stim- 
ulent,  but  a  plant- 
food.  The  high 
standard  for  which 
it  has  been  noted  for 


TWENTY 


YEARS 


past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 


For  pamphlets,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

.  ANALYSIS  t 

A  mmonta . 5.118  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  ....  5.33  “ 

Potash . 8.58  •* 

Cliemlst.C.  V.GOESSMANX, 

MASCFACTCRKD  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  It.  I. 


Novelty  Bone  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Bone  Works.  West  Troy.  w.  Y.— Established 
in  i860.  This  is  a  Pure  Boue’  Phosphate  making 
it  a  Complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for  prices 
and  circulars 

William  B.  Williams, 

General  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  F.  F. 

AL  I  •  Dairy  and  Table  .-alt. 

The  Puri  st,  Strongest,  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made  Warranted  aa  pure  a*  any.  Triuni- 

Aphunt  Kyen  where.—  Ai  Buffalo  in  the  State 
teat  Of 'fib  at  the  vew  York  Mutter  and  Cheese 

L  Exchange  test,  *75;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 
Union  Dairy  Fair,  S3,  taking  all  the  leading 
premium*  and  sweep»take*  bat  one,  tying  lt« 
rival  on  that,  over  tour  foreign  competitors 
I  Sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
Salt  Co.,  L.  Address 

J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  filename 
atnl  address  of  tbe  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
ask.'UR  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l  _ 

SPASMODIC  AND  FLATULENT  COLIC. 

Inquirer ,  Lewis  Center ,  O. — What  is  the 
difference  between  spasmodic  and  flatulent 
colic  in  a  horse,  and  how  should  each  be 
treated  ? 

A  NS. —Spasmodic  colic  is  a  sudden  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  coats  of  tbe  intestines, 
with  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  and  is  due 
to  improper  food;  sudden  changes  of  diet;  ex¬ 
haustion  from  over- work,  particularly  if  as¬ 
sociated  with  long  fasting;  drinlnng  cold 
water  when  heated,  etc,  Colicy  pains  are  also 
sometimes  symptomatic  of  intestinal  parasites 
and  other  causes  of  irritation.  The  symptoms 
are,  sudden  pain,  pawing,  kicking  at  the  belly, 
lookiug  round  at  the  flanks,  lying  down,  roll¬ 
ing  over,  struggling  in  various  ways,  or  lying 
outstretched;  then  suddenly  riaiug,  shaking 
the  body,  and  intermissions  of  pain.  After  a 
short  interval,  the  pain  returns,  and  the  same 
performances  recur  until  the  animal  is  re¬ 
lieved,  or  dies  from  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
testines  (enteritis),  pain  and  exhaustion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  the  breathing  and 
pulse  are  accelerated,  w  itb  sighing  or  panting. 
There  may,  too,  be  frequent  discharges  from 
the  bowel*  and  bladder.  The  best  way  to 
treat  spasmodic  colic  is  by  purgatives  and  in¬ 
jections.  The  best  form  of  purgative  is  a  ball 
containing  from  five  to  teu  drams  of  aloes, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the 
nature  of  its  food,  more  being  required  with 
dry  than  with  wet  feed.  Tbe  enemas,  or  in¬ 
jections,  way  consist  of  warm  water  only,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  at  a  temperature  of  100“ 
Fah.  Castile  soap  and  warm  water  also  make 
a  good  enema.  When  the  pain  is  extreme, 
however,  it  should  be  relieved  by  opiates,  and 
for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  then  tincture 
of  opium  in  two  or  three  ounce  doses,  mixed 
with  warm  water.  In  a  slightattack,  asingle 
dose  of  this  opiate  will  often  a  I  Ford  permanent 
relief;  but  in  all  cases  tbe  purgative  should 
be  administered.  Here  is  another  drench:— 
aloes,  four  drams;  sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce; 
laudanum, one  ounce.  Pulverize  the  aloes  into 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  water;  cool;  add  tbe 
other  ingredients  mixed,  and  give  immediate¬ 
ly.  Hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  with 
friction,  are  also  serviceable.  A  good  remedy 
is  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  with  one  ounce  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter.  Another,  in  mild  cases  is: — 
Sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce;  laudanum,  two 
ounces;  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  five 
ounces.  Mix  and  give  as  a  drench  every  half 
hour  until  relief  is  afforded.  In  severe  cases, 
this  drench  is  strongly  recommended:— Aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  ammonia,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
laudanum,  two  ounces;  tincture  of  ginger,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  warm  water,  one  quart. 
Mix  and  give  every  hour  until  the  pain 
ceases. 

Flatulent  colic  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
spasmodic,  and  demands  prompter  treatment. 
It  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  is  most  common 
in  Spring  and  Fall.  It  may  be  the  result  of 
some  other  disease,  or  a  consequence  of  spas¬ 
modic  colic,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the 
same  causes;  but  most  commonly  It  is  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  food  which  easily  undergoes  fermenta¬ 
tion,  such  as  raw  potatoes,  green  clover,  etc. 
If  the  accumulation  of  gas  is  not  arrested, 
it  soon  swells  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
walls  to  give  way,  and  death  follows, 
either  from  suffocation  or  blood  poisoning 
from  the  absorption  of  gases,  sometimesln  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  appearance  of  the 
first,  symptom.  The  expression  of  pain,  though 
less  acute  than  in  spasmodic  colic,  is  more 
constant.  The  abdomen  is  tense  and  swollen, 
and  sounds  like  a  dm m,  when  struck.  The 
pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble;  the  breathing  diffi¬ 
cult.;  the  feet  and  ears  cold.  The  animal  is 
weak  and  sometimes  delirious,  and  reels  to 
and  fro.  The  iutestines  appear  to  be  sore,  as 
indicated  by  the  cautious  manner  of  lying 
down,  if  the  animal  lies  down  at  all.  In  this 
form  of  colic,  the  same  remedies  may  be  em. 
ployed  as  in  the  other;  but  the  following 
drench  is  strongly  recommended: — spirits  of 
turpentine,  four  ounces;  linseed  oil,  12  ounces; 
laudanum,  one-and-a  half  ounce.  Mix  and 
give  every  hour  as  long  as  the  pain  lasts.  In¬ 
jections,  however,  are  safer  than  purgatives, 
and  soap  suds  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  most 
efficacious ;  but  the  latter  should  be  used  with 
care.  The  following  has  been  found  effica¬ 


cious:— oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint;  soap 
suds,  one  quart.  Repeat  every  half  hour  if 
necessary.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  of 
colic  are  removed,  care  must  betaken  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  relapse.  Give  water  with  the  chill  off, 
and  uot  too  much.  A  warm  bran  mash  with 
half  a  feed  of  bruised  oats  may  be  safely 
given.  Feed  often  and  moderately  for  a  day 
or  two.  avoiding  anytbiug  which  may  appear 
to  have  contributed  to  the  colic. 

APPLE  QUERIES. 

D.  S  McM,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y—l.  Which 
are  more  profitable  for  market  in  this  section, 
fall  or  winter  apples?  2  Which  are  the  best 
varieties  of  each?  3.  How  shall  I  plaut  a  ten- 
acre  orchard? 

Ans. — 1.  Sometimes  local  markets  make  a 
limited  demand  for  fall  apples:  but,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  much  more  money  in  winter  fruit.  2. 
For  fall  apples  the  Summer  Bippiu,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Oldenburg,  Maiden’s  Blush.  For  win¬ 
ter  apples,  Fameuse,  Jonathan,  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  R.  1.  Greening,  Beu  Davis,  Canada 
Baldwin,  Tolman  Sweet,  and  any  other  varie¬ 
ty  that  is  giviug  satisfaction  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  with  John  W.  Bailey,  of  your 
city :  he  Is  a  well-posted  man.  3.  Fit  the  land 
in  all  respects  as  for  corn,  except  that  if  the 
soil  is  not  deep  it  should  be  mellowed  with  a 
sub-soil  lifting  plow.  Stake  it  off  in  rows 
both  ways,  placing  the  trees  not  nearer  to¬ 
gether  than  35  feet,  40  is  better;  dig  the  holes 
large  and  deep,  mellowing  up  the  bottom 
well.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  smooth  the 
ends  of  all  roots  that  have  been  broken  or 
bruised;  place  the  tree  in  place,  being  sure  to 
have  it  in  row,  both  ways:  fill  in  with  sur¬ 
face  soil,  taking  pains  to  see  that  it  is  worked 
in  well  among  all  roots,  and  that  the  tree 
stands  about  one  inch  deeper  than  when  in 
the  unrsery  row,  pack  the  soil  well  among 
and  over  the  roots.  Prune  the  trees  well, 
taking  paiDs  to  so  leave  the  limbs  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  shapely  top.  The  land  should 
be  worked  and  may  be  cropped  with  almost 
any  hoed  crop,  provided  the  fertility  is  kept 
up  with  a  sufficiency  of  manure.  The  trees 
should  be  looked  after  and  the  pruning  done 
each  year  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  at  any  time  cutting  large  limbs. 

DIABETES  IN  A  HORSE. 

A.  H.  W.,  Rodney,  Miss.—W hy  does  my 
horse  urinate  20  to  30  times  a  day  while  at 
work? 

Ans. — This  profuse  staling  is  known  as  dia¬ 
betes,  diuresis,  etc.  It  causes  a  loss  of  flesh, 
weakness  and  exhaustion,  uuless  cured.  A 
common  cause  is  dosing  with  quack  medicines. 
It  is  also  produced  by  musty  hay  and  grain, 
new  oats,  distillery  slops,  acid  diuretic  plants, 
and  any  cause  that  irritates  the  stomach 
while  stimulating  the  kidneys.  There  is  gen¬ 
erally  great  thirst,  profuse  voiding  of  pale- 
colored  urine,  thin  and  with  little  odor,  and  a 
depraved  appetite  for  licking  qpxious  sub¬ 
stances.  A  total  change  of  food,  as  far  as 
possible,  should  be  made.  Green  feed  will 
often  check  it  at  once,  and  so  will  a  bran 
mash  containing  a  few  carrots.  Inordinate 
drinking  should  not  bo  allowed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  remedy:  Iodine,  90  grains; 
iodide  of  potassium,  one  dram;  carbonate  of 
soda,  four  drams;  mix  and  give  in  water. 
Another:  Gallic  acid,  half  a  dram;  opium, 
one  dram,  with  molasses  and  linseed  meal 
enough  to  make  into  a  ball,  which  should  be 
give  twice  a  day.  It  will  be  generally  found 
sufficient,  however,  to  mix  with  each  feed, 
half  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered) 
and  to  keep  the  horse  well  clothed  and  his  legs 
warmly  bandaged,  in  an  airy  box.  A  cure 
should  be  effected  in  five  or  six  days  at  most. 

GROWING  MELONS  FOR  MARKET. 

A  subscriber,  whose  name  and  address  we 
have  mislaid,  asks  how  to  grow  melons  for 
market.  Mr.  Julius  Harris,  a  uoted  aud  suc¬ 
cessful  melon  grower,  gives  the  following 
directions:  A  dry,  mellow  loam  or  gravel  is 
the  best  for  melons,  and  should  be  made  rich 
enough  with  barn-yard  manure  to  raise  100 
bushels  of  ear  corn  per  acre.  It  should  be 
well  plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed  until 
it  is  as  mellow  aud  fine  as  it  Is 
possible  to  get  it;  then  mark  it  off  for  hills 
eight  feet  each  way,  If  for  water  melons;  and 
six  feet  each  way,  if  for  musk-melons.  The 
place  for  hills  should  then  be  opened  with  a 
spade,  shove)  plow  or  common  plow  about  five 
inches  deep,  aud  half  a  shovel-ful  of  thorough¬ 
ly  rotted  cow  or  horse  manure  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  place  for  each  hill,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Plant  10  or  12  seeds  in 
each  hill,  scattering  them  somewhat,  as  early 
as  it  will  do  to  plant  corn.  As  soou  as  the 
plants  are  up,  cultivation  should  commence, 
aud  be  repeated  often  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  mellow  and  entirely  free 
from  weeds,  and  this  should  continue  until  the 
plants  are  too  large  to  work  amongst  them 
without  breaking  or  covering  up.  The  enemies 
of  the  melon,  the  cut-worm,  the  striped  bug, 
and  the  black  bug,  are  always  about  seeking 
what  they  may  devour,  and  must  be  kept  off 
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by  careful  watching  and  killing  tbe  first  that 
appear.  He  has  found  this  about  the  most 
effectual,  and,  withal,  about  as  cheap  as  any 
other  method.  Gradually  thin  the  plants  by 
taking  out  the  weakest,  and  just  before  they 
commence  to  run,  take  out  all  but  four  in 
each  hill.  After  this  disturb  tbe  vines  as  little 
as  possible  until  the  melons  begin  to  ripen. 

GROWING  PEAS. 

A.  H.,  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the 
method  of  raising  field  peas?  What  kind 
should  be  sowed,  and  how  much  to  the  acre? 
2.  When  peas  aud  oats  are  sown  together,  how 
much  seed  of  each  kind  should  lie  used  f 

Ans.— 1.  To  produce  a  good  crop  of  peas, 
requires  a  good,  rich  soil,  naturally,  or  one 
made  so  by  the  use  of  barn-yard  manure,  also 
a  liberal  amount  of  ashes  or  other  manures 
rich  in  pota-h.  Fit  it  the  same  as  for  corn, 
and  sow,  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  three  bushels  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Canada  Held  pea  per  acre,  either  drilled  or 
broadcast.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  crop 
for  seed  and  have  them  free  of  weevils,  sow 
about  June  10th  to  20th,  but  there  is  a  risk 
when  sown  late,  that  they  will  mildew,  and 
this  greatly  reduces  the  yield.  2.  How  two 
bushels  of  peas  aud  V/x  of  oats  per  acre  by  the 
same  method.  Harvest  as  soon  as  the  oats  are 
iu  the  dough  state,  and  if  well  cured  the  straw 
will  make  splendid  fodder.  The  grains  can 
be  easily  separated  when  thrashed  by  running 
through  a  fanning  mill. 

SCOURS  IN  CATTLE. 

R.  G.  P.,  Madison ,  Ind. — What  is  a  remedy 
for  scours  in  cattle? 

Ans  — Diarrhea,  or  “scours,”  in  cattle  is 
the  effects  of  various  causes:  first,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  effect  of  irritants,  such  as  rank 
grass  of  marsh  lands,  wet,  sloppy  grass,  ex¬ 
cess  of  bran  or  linseed,  change  from  dry  to 
green  food,  etc. ;  second,  it  is  often  a  result  of 
disordered  digestion,  and  then  the  food  is  not 
acted  upon,  but  enters  the  intestines  as  au  irri¬ 
tant;  third,  not  seldom  it  results  from  dis¬ 
order  of  tbe  liver  and  pancrea*.  their  abnor¬ 
mal  secretions  also  acting  as  irritants  to  the 
intestinal  tube;  and,  fourth,  it  is  an  attendant 
of  malignant  catarrh,  tuberculosis,  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  other  ailments.  As  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  modified  iu  accordance  with 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  worse 
than  folly  to  prescribe  a  general  ‘‘cure”  for 
“scours,”  whatever  the  cause  might  be. 
Those  seeking  information  should,  therefore, 
mention  the  actual  or  pro  be  Me  cause.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  food  should  be  diminished, 
the  quantity  of  water  limited  and  exercise 
discontinued,  until  the  proper  action  of  the 
how  els  is  restored.  Irritants  are  found  to  be 
the  most  common  cause,  and  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  well  to  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  to 
remove  any  crude,  irritant  matter  from  the 
intestines.  Then  make  a  mixture  of  one 
pound  of  salt,  eight  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  one  pound  of  prepared’cbarcoal; 
mix  these  well  together  and  give  a  handful  iu 
meal  at  each  feed.  Continue  until  relief  is 
afforded. 

STORING  LARGE  AMOUNTS  OK  CELERY  IN 
WINTER. 

./.  //.  S. ,  Brant  ford, Ont. ,  Can. — What  is  the 
best  plan  for  preserving  celery  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  during  Winter,  so  as  to  have  it  for  use 
in  March  and  April? 

ANS.— Keep  it  out-of-doors  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  place,  sloping,  if  practicable,  and 
where  snow  or  water  will  not  lodge  iu  Winter. 
Bet  the  plants  upright  in  single  file  close  to¬ 
gether, and  to  their  full  length  in  deep,  narrow, 
rowp,  uDd  two  or  three  rows  in  a  ridge,  the 
ridges  to  be  ouly  four  or  six  inches  higher 
than  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  and  the 
earth  space  between  the  row’s  six  to  nine 
inches  wide.  The  soil  should  tie  packed  firmly 
between  the  rows ,  and  the  ridge*  headed  off 
firmly,  ao  as  to  lead  off  water  easily.  On  the 
approach  of  hard  frosts,  ft  coping  of  boards 
set  like  au  inverted  &  should  be  placed  over 
the  ridges  to  keep  the  water  off  the  celery; 
also  enough  leaves,  sea- weed,  thatch  or  straw 
should  bo  put  over  the  coping  to  exclude  hard 
frost.  Or  store  in  commodious  sheds,  pits  or 
cellars  that  are  airy,  dry  and  cool— but  cool 
they  must  bo.  Store  the  celery  in  an  upright 
position,  and  closely  packed  in  single  rows 
with  a  strip  of  sand  or  earth  six  to  nine 
inches  wide,  packed  firmly  between  the  rows. 
A  friend  has  good  celery  yet  (April  20),  and 
lots  of  it  in  ridges  out-of  doors,  which  were 
covered,  with  lt?-aves  and  thatch  only  ,iu  Winter. 

CROPS  FOR  A  DRAINED  SWAMP. 

A  Subscriber,  Mich. — 1.  Can  a  drained 
swamp  having  from  two  to  three  feet  of  muck 
covered  with  moss,  on  which  area  few  Tama¬ 
rack  trees,  bo  cleared  so  as  to  get  it  into 
onions,  cabbage  and  celery,  and  if  so,  how?  2. 
Would  it  be  better  to  burn  the  moss,  or  to  pile 
and  rot  it?  3.  Is  it  too  late  to  bow  celery  seeds 
now? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  laud  is  drained,  and  has 
been  so  long  enough  to  become  properly 
aerated,  it  might  possibly  be  fitted  for  late 


cabbages  aDd  celery,  but  not  for  onions,  as 
they  should  be  in  by  this  time.  We  could  tell 
much  better  did  we  know  more  about  it— how 
long  drained  and  how  much  rotted.  All  the 
trees  of  every  kind  should  lie  grubbed  out  and 
removed.  The  moss  also  should  bo  treated  in 
the  same  way  if  there  is  much  of  it, and  theu  tbe 
land  should  be  thoroughly  plowed-the  mors  the 
better.  In  any  case,  it  will  probably  be  wot  th 
much  more  next  year,  and  may  be  much  ben¬ 
efited  by  an  application  of  ashes  or  lime.  2. 
We  should  prefer  to  pile  the  moss  and  diy  it, 
to  be  used  next  Winter  in  the  horse  stables  as 
bedding:  it  is  splendid  to  use  for  this  purpose. 
3.  No— plenty  of  time  for  main  crop. 

SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

N.  R..  Paris,  N.  Y—  I  found  the  following 
in  a  Western  agricultural  paper:  “Tbo  value 
of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  plaut  food  has  been 
tested  by  an  English  chemist,  Mr.  A  B  Grif¬ 
fiths.  The  use  of  50  pounds  per  acre  increased 
the  yield  of  beaus  from  28  to  44  bushels,  aud 
that  of  turnips,  from  18  to  lGJtf  tons,  but  pro¬ 
duced  but  little  effect  on  cereals.”  What  do 
you  say  to  this? 

Ans. — That  it  is  of  a  piece  with  much  of  the 
nonsense  that  is  put  into  so-called  “agricul¬ 
tural  papers’’  hy  editors  who  know  no  more 
of  farming  than  did  the  city  dude  who  sup¬ 
posed  farmers  used  the  cow’s  tail  as  a  lever  by 
which  to  obtain  the  milk;  and  the  farmers 
are  asked  to  believe  such  twaddle  and  support 
such  papers  Fifty  pounds  per  acre  would  do 
tiut  little  harm,  but  this  salt  in  any  large 
quantity  would  prove  destructive  to  vegetable 
life.  It  has  sometimes  bepn  used  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  on  pear  trees  to  prevent  blight,  but  no 
one  knows  that  it  has  ever  done  any  good 
even  here. 

DESTROYING  POULTRY  VERMIN. 

C.  /.  M.,  Woodlawn,  Pa. — What  will  rid 
poultry  and  the  house  of  lice* 

Ans —Get  a  gallon,  more  or  less,  of  crude 
petroleum,  and  with  a  spraying  bellows,  if 
you  have  it,  and  with  a  brush,  if  you  have 
nothing  better,  thoroughly  saturate  every 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  poultry  house.  This 
will  rid  it  of  every  vestige  of  lice,  large  or 
small,  and  as  the  small  lice,  or  mites,  mostly 
leave  the  poultry  in  the  morning,  it  will  in  a 
couple  of  applications  rid  the  fowls  of  the 
pests.  Also  a  little  lurd  oil  aud  kcroseue, 
half  and  half,  applied  under  the  wings  of  the 
birds,  will  kill  all  tlie  large  lice  that  are  on 
them.  But  every  man  who  bus  many  fowls 
Bhould  lmve  some  sort  of  a  spraying  appara¬ 
tus,  und  with  this  spray  the  fowls  mid  bouse 
about  once  a  month  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
This  can  be  quickly  done  at  night  when  the 
fowls  are  on  tbo  roosts.  This  will  keep  every¬ 
thing  free  from  vermin. 

MANURE  FOR  STRAW’ BERRIES. 

R.  S.  J.,  Oakville  Ont,  Can. — 1.  How 
should  hen  manure  be  applied  to  strawberries? 
2.  Wliat  other  fertilizers,  aud  how  much  per 
acre  should  be  used? 

Ans. — 1.  Make  it  fine  by  pounding  or  slight¬ 
ly  dampening  and  putting  it  iu  a  pile,  nud  if 
it  smells  strong,  sprinkle  it  with  loam  or 
plaster.  When  fine,  scatter  it  on  the  ground 
among  the  vines  just  before  a  rain  if  possible. 
But  on  any  quantity  from  5(X>  to  1*000  pounds 
per  acre,  according  to  the  poorness  of  the 
land.  2.  But  on,  a  week  before  the  hen  man¬ 
ure  is  applied,  25  bushels  of  unleached  hard 
wood  ashes  per  acre,  and  with  the  hen  manure 
400  pounds  or  more  of  fine  bone  flour:  1,000 
pounds  of  this  would  do  no  harm,  but  try 
more  and  less  on  different  plots. 

M»  ■  - 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  G.  L.  Great  Rend,  Kans. — 1.  How  should 
the  afterbirth  be  removed  from  a  cow,  from 
which  it  does  not  come  naturally  ?  2.  Where 
can  I  get  a  Holstein  bull  near  this  place?  3. 
Will  tbe  offspring  of  u  cross  of  a  Holstein  bull 
on  good  domestic  cows  be  likely  to  be  good 
stock  i 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  way  is  to  take  a  towel 
in  the  left  hand  aud  with  it  grasp  the  purt 
hanging  from  the  vagina;  then  with  the  right 
hand,  well  oiled  follow  the  placenta  into  the 
uterus  and  unbutton  very  gently— no  force 
is  neoded.  It  may  be  held  hy  from  10  to  20 
cotyledons  or  buttons,  und  it  requires  consid¬ 
erable  patience  to  do  it  properly.  Afterwards 
syringe  out  the  uterus  witti  a  weak  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  aud  water  (one  to  40),  and  if 
the  animul  is  feverish  give  half  a  pound  to 
oue  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cow.  2.  Holsteins  are  for  sale  by 
John  B.  Hall,  Emporia,  Kans.  8.  The  cross 
will  undoubtedly  make  a  marked  impioveaient 
on  the  domestic  stock. 

R  II.  M.,  Wing's  Station ,  N.  Y.—l.  Wlmt 
is  the  way  to  raise  early  tobacco  plants?  2. 
What  is  the  hist  sort  of  corn  to  bo  fed  green 
to  mileb  cows? 

Ans.— 1.  The  seeds  should  bo  started  in  a 
hot  bed  Or  in  a  cold-frame.  As  the  plants  are 
very  small,  they  will  need  careful  attention. 
They  must  uot  bo  allowed  to  suffer  for  water. 
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When  the  broad  leaves  have  become  from  one 
or  two  inches  in  diameter  appear,  they  can  be 
transplanted  into  rows  in  the  field.  2.  The 
RURAL  Thoroughbred  Flint  is  the  best  kind. 
You  can  get  it  from  .J.  M.  Tborburn  &  Co., 
15  John  Street.  But  the  large  Southern  dent 
will  answer  very  well,  and  this  you  can  prob¬ 
ably  buy  of  the  feed  dealers  near  home.  Try 
it  and  see  how  large  a  proportion  will  grow. 
Put  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  sow  rather 
thinly  and  cultivate  as  long  as  you  can. 

./.  li.  McC.,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.—l  have  a 
piece  of  land,  upon  a  ridge  quite  difficult  to 
reach,  soil  a  light  sandy  loam  upon  a  clay 
subsoil.  It  is  20  miles  from  a  poiut  where 
commercial  fertilizers  can  be  sent  by  rail.  I 
have  plenty  of  Umestotio,  but  would  have  to 
double  teams  up  the  hill,  what  can  I  best  do 
to  get  a  better  sod  on  that  piece  of  land? 

Ans. — It  is  certain  that  the  land  must  have 
plant  food  of  some  sort.  It  may  be  that  an 
application  of  lime  is  all  it  needs;  no  one  can 
tell  without  trying.  If  barnyard  manure 
can  not  bo  obtained,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
bone  dust  and  wood  ashes,  or  if  they  can’t  be 
obtained,  muriate  Of  potash.  It  would  not  be 
very  expensive  to  try  an  acre  with  300  pounds 
of  line  bone  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  You  can  thou  tell  if  it  pays,  and  if  it 
does,  then  maim  re  the  whole  field.  We  send 
12  Marlboro  plauts  to  each  present  subscriber 
for  each  new  subscriber  for  one  year. 

J.  It.  W.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — One  of  my  horses 
is  weak  in  the  fetlock  joints.  What  is  the 
best  treatment? 

Ans. — Bathe  the  limbs  with  cold  water  ; 
then  rub  dry  with  a  rough  cloth.  Apply  cam¬ 
phorated  liniment  to  the  joints  and  sinews 
above  them,  aud  pub  on  a  bandage  of  factory 
cotton  four  inches  wide,  wound  round  the 
joint  and  half  way  up  to  the  knee.  Give 
daily  one  dram  of  powdered  cascarilla  bark, 
one  dram  of  ground  ginger  and  half  a  dram 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  bran  mash.  Don’t  tie 
the  animal  up. 

A  E.  Nolhjh ,  Neb. — 1.  How  should  I  treat 
coarse  manure  so  as  to  have  it  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  in  the  fall.  2.  How  can  I  raise  and 
care  for  cliufas? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  that  you  can  do  i3  to  turn 
the  pile  of  manure  as  often  as  it  heats  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  burning.  2.  The  chufa  will 
not  prove  hardy  with  you.  Plant  the  little 
tubers  m  May  about  two  inches  deep  m  drills 
about  two  feet  apart. 

D.  M.  S.,  Marlinsburg,  W.  Va. — 1.  How 
can  hen  manure  be  reduced  fine  enough  to  be 
used  in  the  drill?  2.  What  can  be  added  to 
ashes,  plaster  aud  hen  manure  to  make  a  good 
fertilizer  for  corn? 

Ans.— Buch  questions  have  been  answered 
over  and  over  again  in  late  Ruuals,  to  which 
wo  must  refer  our  friend,  as  our  space  is  too 
valuable  to  be  taken  up  by  constant  repetitions 
of  the  same  story. 

S.  S.,  Coxsaokie,  N.  V.— Where  and  at  what 
price  can  I  buy  nitrate  of  soda  for  use  on 
wheat! 

Ans.— Of  those  men  who  advertise  fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  the  Rural,  at  the  prices  named  in  our 
market  reports. 

W.  S.  E.,  Simia >  Falls,  Dak.— What  are 
three  or  four  of  the  most  beautiful,  very 
hardy  flowering  shrubs? 

Ans. — Splnna  prunifolin,  Japan  Quince, 
Viburnum  plicatum  and  Hydrangea  panicu- 
laUi  grand  i flora. 

C,  li.,  Prescott,  Arizona. — The  wild  potato 
Is  growing  on  my  place,  shall  I  send  you  some? 

Ans.— We  have  grown  it  two  years,  and 
can't  see  that  there  is  any  improvement  iu  it. 
Accept  thanks. 

11.  K.  11,,  Marsh  Sill,  Pa. — Who  manu¬ 
factures  twisted  wire  burbed  fence? 

Ans. — Among  others,  it  is  made  by  tboNat’l 
Iron  Fence  Co.,  22  Cortland t  St.  N.  Y. 

D,  M.  S.,  Plymouth,  N.  If. — Are  any  pearls 
of  value  ever  found  iu  our  common  oysters? 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  or  read  of  such 
a  “find.” 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  B.  A.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.— We  have 
used  the  Farmers’  Friend  Corn-planter  during 
several  years.  Two  drills  (four  feet  apart) 
are  plauted  at  once  from  10  inches  to  two  feet 
apart.  Or  it  will  plant  in  hills,  as  desired. 
The  machine  has  a  fertilizer  attachment. 
Address  the  Farmers’  Friend  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 


Communications  Biokivad  kou  tiik  YY’kkk  Ending 
Saturdav,  Amu.  jy,  1885, 

S.  A.  K.-D.  S.  -  J.  K.  McC.  D.  a  J.  l\-J.  K.  B.  It. 
B„  thanks.  K.  H.O.-I  F.-T.  A  0.— W.  E.  C  — P,  T, 
K  S.  A  O.B.-W.  L.  D.-H.A.  W.-J.R,  R  J.  J.  p. 
— C.  A,  o.— M.  A.  Allen, potatoes  received,  P.  R.-\v. 
W.  K.-A.  M.  C.  .1,  R.  B.,  thank*,  li.  P.  M,  -c.  A.  G. 

J.  s.— “Hortnt.  a.  a.  vv.,  thank*.— K.  si  s.  ,r,  m. 
n.  II.  11.  YV.  H.  A.— M.  a— J.  B.  O.— C.  S.  P.-T.  H. 
u.-s.  S.— 11.  P.-J.  a— T.  E.  SL— T.  K.  ;B.— I).  H.', 
thauks.-G.  S.  C.-YV.  B.  C.-K.  I.  D.-S.  H.-A.  A.  B.  ’ 


gufcUotwnssi. 


and 


Bro.  Jonathan's  Jokes 


Rbimges.  Mlustnited.  Sent, 
B  Bi  Pol-1  paid,  foi  Twelve  Cents. 

KxcMor  I'ul.ll.hlnt-  IIoum*.  19A31  Hrt'kmnn SL.,  New  Y  ork. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  OUIt  NEW  ROOK 

HEROES  OEim  BIBLE 

With  original  articles  from  Leading  Divined 
of  t lie  day.  Nearly  HOO  pair*.  .  20  fnll- 
pn«c  eimriiv  ilia*.  Kflrtuifvi  territory  yuarun- 
I'td.  Ilxlrri  Inuilcemenl*  ottered  en'ergeUa 
Agent*.  Addre**  \.  J.  IIOI.  II  \N  A  <(>., 
1222  AUDI  STREET,  Pliiliidt-lpliiu.  Pu. 


How  iS7S.no  each  Cow,  and  *33,00  to  $90  00  more,  on 
.  *100011  each  Horse  annually  besides  how  nil  dl- 

lo  sense*  are  treated.  U  shown  In  turner's 

__  Dairy  and  Doctor  Book  By  mull  for  3 
art  mum  on  au,  stumps.  C.  U.  Hlrner,  Allentown,  Pa. 

ACENTS  NFW  ROOK 

WANTED  FOR  OUR  IL»"  ■  ■  _  U  U  U  f\ 


EGYPT ANDTHE  SOUDAN  WAR 


Full  account  of  Lord  woiw?i«y'8  £x  position  foirthe 
relief  at  Gordon;  Pall  of  Khartonm  .  Death  of  Gen¬ 
erals  Gordon,  Stewart  and  Karlv,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  British  army.  Krrlujiite  territory.  EXTRA  TI.KBS 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  &  CO. 

iaaa  yim  ii  street. Philadelphia. pa 


Seal  estate. 


MODERN 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


HowTo  Build 

Just  published.  A  largo  hook,  giving 
plans,  views,  descriptions  aud  "li-jj 
nM«  oosfs  of  *1)  modern  houses,  $100.-3 
up  to  $6,300,  tor  all  cliina.cs.  sent  \{r 
post  paid  on  roontptofSOo  The'**  [R 
and  thconly  cheap  Architectural  Jrr 
hook  published.  Address, 

BUILDING  ASSOCiAV.CN, 

24  BeekiuauSL,  (Bos  Z7Ui,\  N. 


Vlrirlnlu  I'nriui  -Mild  climate.  Cheap  Home*. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  B1.IHS.  Oulrttlln,  Va. 

A  CIIANCE  to  secure  a  first-class  Farm 
in  the  Red  River  Valley  at  $3.00  per 
acre  is  an  opportunity  for  a  profitable 
investment  that  a  • 

■  a||4*  ■■  ■  ■■  never  allows  to 

W I  \  r  MAN  p  ss;  n  1  dur,ng 

■  V  I  UL  III  fill  the  past  year  a 


large  number  of  actual  settlers  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  liberal  offer  by  the  Sr.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway  Co., 

n  A  1 1  Al  I "V*  c*10lcc  tracts,  and  com- 
UIIIM'U  I  inenccd  improvements. 
U  U  W  w  1 1  I  The  Company  has  also 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  lands, 
well  adapted  to  Dairy,  Live  Stock  and 
General  Farming  purposes,  from  which 

Aaia  can  be  selected  that  can- 

L  Q  U  M  not  be  excelled  in  any 
r  II 1 1  III  State  in  the  Union. 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  MAPS,  ETC.  WRITE  TO 

•  J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Com.  • 

St. Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R'y  Co. 

ST. PAUL,  -  -  MINN. 

GOOD  FA  It  >l  s  hi  a  mild,  delight  ml  climate  *700 
to  $?.0u0.  Good  business  place,  no  untimely  frost*-,  no 
cyclones,  uo  floods, no  malaria.  K.  I, ANDt.S., 

Vineland,  N.  J ,  ' 


A  FARM 


Walter  I.  Wood  Mowingand  Heaping  Machine  Coipanp, 

Hoostck  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 
JYew  Bundle  Carrier  • attachment . 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERT  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1888, 

Winning  EIGHT  GRAND  Frizes! 

FOUR  GRAND  FRIZES  CONFIRMED  IN  1884r. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES,1 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1884,  48,3  1  5  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


•Jwitn FORCE  FEED  FERTILUER  ATTACHMENT. 

/THE  OLD  RELIABLE  J  Send  fop  Circulars. 
-EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLEr  N.  Y. 

‘•mm  TO  HAISK  WHEAT”  FREE  to  «I1  who  mention  tbl.  paper. 


PERFECTED  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

IT  inner  of  hirst  Prize  in  every  competition  for  nine  years. 

’ll  H1  _  Simple,  Durable,  Reliable,  and  Beautiful.  Absolutely  self -regulating 

without  any  electricity, clockwork,  or  complicated  machinery.  Needs 
no  watching  at  night.  Will  positively  hatch  the  largest  percentage  and 
tlle  s(ron*c*t  chicks  of  any  machine  In  the  market. 

■WjjJ  Also,  BROO  DKR8,  both  Top  and  Bottom  Beat. 


CENTENNIAL  M’F’C  CO., 


- -  BOX  28 O.  HYE,  IV.  Y. 

*  Halsted’S  Book.  "Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators,”  135  pages  octavo.  Third  Edition,  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  75  cent3.  postpaid. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  /CAST 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 
C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

RAC1NJ&  MklKDER  COMFAAY.  104 


SOWER 

8ows  alt  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
ootumerclal  fertibzera  -  overythUig  re-iuiring 
broadcaathig— any  uoanttty  r«r  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  niothod.  SAVES  SEED 
l.y  sowing  perfectly  even.  Jfot  by  u 

•oed  Is  not  thrown  upwards.  So>v*  half  or  full 
•  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Beadily 

..’Bltach.xt  to  an y  \ragiuj  or  cart  without  Injury,  and 
-•nsivt  wherever  ti.ey  can  bo  driven.  Liuhs  u  lire. 

8ow*  acx«e  wlaat  |>er  day.  Crop  our- 
.-•fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
.-ItroadcuMier  uuuli- ;  most  accurate  agricultural 
Mitnideincnt  m  the  world.  Endowed  and  nvom 
.  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  be*t  farmed 
intr.  a.  Folly  warranted— perfectly  aimplo.  Do 
not  be  put  off  with  »„y  other.  Scud  at 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
WURTH  ST..  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  2,  1885. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  First  Free 
Seed  Distribution  for  1884-5  is  now  by 
limitation  closed.  We  have  still  a  few 
packages,  though  the  entire  collection  is 
imperfect. 

By  the  announcement  in  our  Premium 
Supplement  of  November  8th,  the  time  for 
awarding  presents  would  be  May  first. 
Many  who  are  competing  say  the  Winter 
has  been  so  severe  and  during  so  much 
of  the  time  the  roads  have  been  impass¬ 
able  that  they  have  been  unable  to  get 
around  as  they  had  jvished,  and  ask  that 
the  time  be  extended.  W e  have  considered 
the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  many  good 
friends  who  are  working  for  us,  and 
have  decided  to  change  the  day  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  awards  to  May  15th,  thus  adding 
15  days  in  which  names  may  be  secured. 
This  will  be  the  utmost  limit,  and  under 
no  circumstances  will  we  again  put  it 
farther  away.  All  subscriptions  sent  to 
ns  thereafter  may  count  upon  our  next 
premium-list  which  will  be  issued  in  the 
Fall  and  which  we  hope  to  make  more 
liberal  and  attractive  than  any  the  Rural 
has  ever  issued. 


The  planting  of  our  half-acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  poor  soil  was  completed  April 
24.  We  will  tell  you  about  it  later. 

Pray  plant  a  Foreythia  Fortuneii.  It 
is  several  days  earlier  than  F.  viridissima 
and  the  flowers  are  larger.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  spring-blooming  shrubs,  and 
very  hardy.  There  is  still  time. 

Granted  that  the  soil  is  supplied  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  give  your  plants,  no  matter 
what  they  are,  a  more  surprising  growth 
than  some  form  of  nitrogen.  Try  it  upon 
wheat,  oats,  corn;  upon  strawberries, 
cabbages,  etc. 

The  poorer  your  land  is,  the  more  is 
the  need  of  careful  seed -sowing  and 
thorough  cultivation.  The  larger  the 
crops  raised,  the  poorer  the  land  becomes. 
The  first  object  of  raising  remunerative 
crops  upon  poor  soil,  should  be  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  restore  its  fertility. 

- - 

There  is  one  question  that  we  should 
like  to  have  definitely  settled, viz.,  Will  the 
crop  of  potatoes  grown  from  the  seed-end 
of  tubers  mature  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  crop  from  seed  pieces  cut 
from  the  middle  or  stem-end  of  the  tubers? 
Experiment  ought  to  settle  this  import¬ 
ant  point. 

- - - 

A  few  hills  of  sweet  corn  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  quite  early  to  be  followed  with  a  plant¬ 
ing  each  week  till  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  If  the  corn  is  wrapped  in  a  wet 
cloth  and  laid  in  a  warm  place  until  the 
sprouts  are  a  half  inch  long  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  then  planted  so  as  not  to  break 
the  tender  rootlets,  there  will  not  be  one- 
tenth  part  the  danger  of  the  seed  rotting 
in  the  ground. 

Again  we  say,  if  our  readers  do  not 
think  the  crossed  corn  we  have  sent  them 
in  the  late  seed-distribution  worth  plant¬ 
ing  because  the  kernels  are  imperfect, 
misshapen  or  small,  they  will  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  imperfections  are  largely  due 
to  the  emasculation  of  half  of  the  plants. 
We  can  only  advise  our  friends.  If  we 
could  command  them,  every  one  should 
sow  the  Rural’s  Cross-bred  Corn. 
- «  ♦  ♦ 

A  half  acre  can  be  put  to  no  other  pos¬ 
sible  use  that  will  make  it  pay  half  as 
much  in  money  or  comfort  as  if  planted 
with  garden  truck.  If  the  rows  are  made 
long  and  sufficiently  wide  that  it  may  be 
tended  by  horse  power,  it  need  cost  4but 


little  more  to  work  than  the  same  amount 
of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  handy  as  a  well  filled  garden  for  the 
“gude  wife”  who  has  to  provide  three 
substantial  meals  every  day, 


Just  as  the  sets  are  appearing  and  be¬ 
fore  the  silk  is  out  of  the  husk  it  would 
be  some  trouble  and  expense  to  go  over  a 
one,  two  or  50-acre  field  and  cut  off  the 
tassel  of  every  plant  upon  which  no  sets 
had  formed.  And  yet,  we  kuow  of  no 
more  philosophical  way  of  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  corn.  It  would  at  any 
rate  pay  a  farmer  to  plant  half-an-acre 
with  his  best  seed  and,  treating  this  plot 
in  the  way  above  suggested,  select  his 
seed  from  it,  alone,  year  after  year.  With 
Blount’s  corn,  on  smaller  or  larger  plots, 
we  have  done  this  for  five  years  or  more. 
Our  present  Blount’s  corn  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  with  which  we  began. 


ARBOR-DAYS. 

Eight  States  now  have  Arbor-Days  of¬ 
ficially  proclaimed  by  the  Governors, 
wbile'in  several  others,  the  duties  of  the 
day  are  observed  more  or  less  widely  by 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Granges  and 
other  agricultural  societies  on  some  day 
named  in  advance.  Nebraska’s  first 
Arbor-Day  was  13  years  ago,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  her  almost  treeless  prairies  are  now 
shaded  and  sheltered  by  250,000  acres  of 
artificial  woodland.  In  his  Arbor-Day 
proclamation,  Governor  Martin,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  says  that,  the  State  which  the  pioueer 
found  almost  a  treeless  desert  now  bears 
on  its  fertile  bosom  more  than  20.000,000 
fruit  trees  and  more  thau  200,000  acres  of 
forest  trees, all  planted  by  the  people,  and 
he  states  that  an  increase  in  the  rainfall  of 
the  State  “is  fully  proved  by  the  statistics 
of  the  oldest  meteorologists.”  Under  the 
impetus  annually  given  to  tree  planting 
by  the  recurrence  of  this  day.  large  areas 
have  also  been  covered  with  trees  in 
Dakota,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Originally 
instituted  by  the  Prairie  States,  Arbor- 
Day  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
older  States,  and  the  good  example  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  followed  by  others.  April  16 
was  Arbor-Day  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pattison  expresses  much  pleasure  at 
the  observance  of  tree-planting  generally 
throughout  the  State,  especially  by  school 
children.  The  practice  would  have  been 
more  widely  observed  were  it  not  that 
snow  still  deeply  covered  the  ground  in 
some  sections,  and  the  soil  was  frozen 
from  18  to  24  inches.  Yesterday  Arbor- 
Day  was  pretty  extensively  celebrated  in 
New  Jersey, by  planting  trees,  and  addresses 
on  tree  culture.  In  New  Hampshire, 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  following  the 
example  of  their  brethern  in  Massachus¬ 
etts,  have  appointed  April  30  as  Arbor- 
Day,  and  in  many  of  the  school  districts 
of  Connecticut,  the  day  will  also  be  ob¬ 
served.  In  view  of  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  forests  of  the  older  States,  and  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  an  abundant 
growth  of  timber  on  the  climate  and  drain¬ 
age,  and  consequently  the  agriculture  of 
the  various  sections,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
other  States  will  officially  establish  Arbor- 
Days  for  the  encouragement  of  tree-plant¬ 
ing  and  tree  culture. 


GAMBLING  IN  PRODUCE. 


Ever  since  the  cables  informed  us  of 
the  danger  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  speculation  in  wheat  has 
been  rampant.  While  “spot”  or  cash 
sales — sales  of  wheat  for  actual  use — have 
been  not  much  greater  than  usual  at  this 
season,  those  of  “options”  or  sales  of 
wheat  for  future  delivery,  which  are 
nearly  always  speculative — mere  gamb¬ 
ling — have  been  extraordinarily  heavy. 
Thus  in  the  Produce  Exchange  here  the 
sales  for  five  days  were  35,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  which  rep¬ 
resented  cash  sales.  Corn  has  shared  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  speculative 
movement;  but  as  we  export  only  a  small 
proportionate  amount,  the  price  was  less 
affected  by  war  rumors.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  some  of  the  exciting  war  news 
was  manufactured  to  influence  the  mark¬ 
ets.  The  statement  is  published  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  a  powerful  syndicate  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  capitalistic  speculators 
have  been  bulling  and  bearing  English 
consols  (consolidated  government  debts) 
through  a  large  speculator  in  London,  who 
has  been  advising  them  in  advance  of  the 
probable  course  of  the  market,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  speculate  successfully  here. 
When  consols  go  up,  wheat  goes  down,  and 
when  wheat  goes  down,  consols  go  up,  as 
money  is  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  speculators,  who  have  com¬ 
mand  of  the  wires,  knowiug  in  advance 
what  the  market  is  likely  to  be,  can 
“milk”  the  public.  The  evils  of  unscru- 
pulous  speculation  in  foodstuffs  are  many, 


not  the  least  of  them  being  its  capacity  to 
destroy  our  foreign  markets.  High  prices 
for  wheat  here  discourage  exportation 
and  offer  inducements  to  other  countries 
to  increase  their  production,  and  so 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  rivals.  In 
the  late  speculative  fever  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  been  smitten.  Not  only 
have  they  speculated  by  selling  or  keep¬ 
ing  back  their  wheat;  but  many  of  them 
have  either  rushed  to  invest  in  the  chief 
markets,  or  have  done  so  by  mail  or  tele¬ 
graph,  and  very  few  have  come  out  ahead. 
The  “lambs”  have  been  shorn,  and  the 
gamblers  and  brokers  have,  made  a  “pile.” 
During  the  week  the  prices  of  wheat,  in  the 
various  markets  have  fluctuated  greatly, 
but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a  steady 
upward  movement.  This  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  growing  conviction  that  war  is 
inevitable  between  Russia  and  England, 
and  after  the  first  outbreak  other  coun 
tries  are  nearly  certain  to  be  drawn  or 
plunge  into  the  struggle.  Reports  of 
great,  damage  to  the  growing  crop  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  visible  supply,  as 
well  as  a  heavy  falling  off  in  stocks  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  also  aided  the 
bulls  in  raising  the  market.  A  sudden 
dissipation  of  the  war  clouds  abroad — 
which  can  occur  only  on  the  supposition 
that  “it  is  the  unexpected  that  happens” 
would  prove  disastrous  to  most  of  the 
speculators  in  wheat  in  the  chief  mar¬ 
kets,  for  “everybody  is  loaded  up  with 
the  stuff.” _ ^  ^ _ 

A  CRUEL  FASHION. 

The  sight  of  its  beautiful  birds,  and 
the  cheery  music  of  its  sweet  songsters, 
are  two  attractions  of  country  life  that 
are  rapidly  being  lost;  and  on  every  hand, 
the  English  sparrow  is  charged,  among 
his  many  crimes,  with  driving  them  away 
by  his  great  pugnacity.  While  we  must 
admit  his  querulous  disposition  and  his 
evil  intentions,  we  boldly  assert  that  the 
ladies  of  this  country  are  doiDg  more  to 
exterminate  the  birds  than  could  ten 
thousand  times  us  many  sparrows  as  we 
now  have.  They  are  doing  this,  thought¬ 
lessly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  by  the 
senseless,  but  wickedly  cruel  fashion  of 
wearing  stuffed  birds  as  ornaments  on 
their  hats,  or  carrying  fans  similarly  orna¬ 
mented-  We  understand  that  a  single 
firm  in  New  York  not  long  since gaveone 
order  for  100,060  skins  of  birds  of  various 
kinds.  At  Niagara  Falls  and  various 
other  places,  factories  are  using  tens  of 
thousands  for  the  ornamentation  of  feath¬ 
ered  fans.  To  supply  this  demand,  people 
are  securing  every  copse  aud  meadow  for 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  these  charming 
dwellers  of  country  and  village.  No  bird 
is  safe;  the  robin  with  its  joyful  song,  and 
the  wren  with  its  gray  plumage  and  cheer¬ 
ful  twitter,  are  as  quickly  slain  as  is  the 
beautiful  blue  bird  or  the  onole  with  his 
orange  vest  and  black  coat.  But  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  the  spring  mornings  were 
sweet  with  the  melody  of  their  songs,  and 
the  trees  were  filled  with  the  busy  work¬ 
ers,  searching  for  food  or  building  nests; 
while  last  year  we  noticed  the  scarcity  of 
these  lovely  friends  in  orchard  and  grove. 
We  fear  from  the  rage  of  the  fashijn  and 
the  persistency  of  the  hunters,  too  lazy  for 
profitable  employment,  that  they  will  be 
entirely  exterminated.  Nor  is  the  killing 
the  most  cruel  feature ;  many  are  maimed 
and  left  to  suffer  and  die;  the  old  ones 
are  killed,  and  the  little  ones  left  to 
starve.  Few  contemplate  the  loss  to  the 
husbandman  that,  must  result  from  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  injurious  insects 
without  the  aid  of  these  inexpensive  but 
assiduous  helpers,  or  the  aggregate  of 
suffering  caused  by  their  wholesale  de¬ 
struction. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  women  of 
this  country,  refined,  tender  hearted, 
Christian  women,  who  delight  in  allevi¬ 
ating  pain,  and  wTho  would  not  needlessly 
crush  a  worm,  can  be  so  thoughtless  (we 
kuow  it  can  be  nothing  else)  as  to  encour¬ 
age  a  fashion  that  necessitates  so  much 
misery  aud  death.  If  they  have  no  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  fanners.  on  whose 
productions  all  depend  for  daily  food,  have 
they  no  abhorrence  of  this  cruel  practice, 
and  will  not  they  combine  to  abolish  so 
cruel  a  fashion?  They  can  not  shirk  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  slaughter.  It  is  their 
favor  that  sustains  this  wicked  fashion, 
and  their  money  that  pays  lor  innocent 
blood,  and  when  tempted  to  wear  one  of 
those  ornaments,  however  beautiful,  they 
should  remember  it  was  secured  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent,  happy  life — 
would  they  be  accessory  to  the  barbarity? 
Of  course,  the  birds  are  man’s,  sud  he 
has  a  right  to  destroy  such  as  arc  injurious, 
or  such  us  are  needed  for  food,  but  their 
lives  arc  sacred  in  the  sight  of  Him,  with¬ 
out  whose  notice  even  “the  sparrow  does 
not  fall,”  and  He  covers  them  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Sixth  Commandment. 


We  plead  for  the  birds;  for  those  of  the 
beautiful  plumage  and  the  sweet  songs,  as 
well  as  those  useful  to  man ;  all  help  to 
make  home  pleasant  and  the  family  happy. 
Who  does  not  love  to  see  them  about? 
We  entreat  all  to  frown  upon  such  a  cruel 
fashion,  and  help  to  do  away  writh  it,  re¬ 
membering  that  whosoever  by  counte¬ 
nance  or  money  helps  to  encourage  the 
slaughter  of  even  the  smallest  bird,  vio¬ 
lates  the  strict  command,  “Thousbalt not 
kill.” 


bBFWtTIES. 


Plant  Irises:  the  improved  kinds  of  peren¬ 
nial  Phlox.  Plant  the  new  and  beautiful 
kinds  of  Pfeony. 

Have  you  a  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.  It  is 
a  fine  shrub,  though  not  quite  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Ground?. 

All  of  onr  plants  of  the  Rye-wheat  crosses 
are  alive,  though  the  past  Winter  has  been 
hard  upon  wheat  in  general. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  shriveled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  canes,  wo  shall  not  have  any  crop 
of  red  raspberries  next  Bummer. 

The  Rural’s  $2.800  worth  of  presents  to 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  shall  have  sent 
us  the  largest  clubs  will  be  positively  award¬ 
ed  the  15th  day  of  May, 

So  late  is  the  season  that,  most  of  the  far¬ 
mers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds 
begau  planting  potatoes  not  until  April  22 — 
at  least  ten  days  later  than  last  year. 

Try  nitrogen  in  some  form  upon  potatoes 
and  com:  upon  the  former  just  as  the  shoots 
appear  above  grouud;upon  the  latter  when 
the  plants  are  a  foot  high.  Sow  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  to  the  acre  Nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  are  quick  in  their  action. 
Blood  is  slow.  Buy  a  bag  of  each  aud  mix 
them  together  Bnd  sow  as  above  stated. 

No  one  should  neglect  to  provide  for  a  good¬ 
ly  supply  of  chickens  to  be  hatched  ns  earlv  as 
possible  in  May.  One  May-batched  pullet 
will  lie  worth  more,  for  a  layer,  next  Winter 
than  a  full  dozen  batched  at  any  time  after 
the  first  of  July:  and  winter  eggs  are  those 
that  give  the  profit. 

As  a  ru'e,  those  people  who  are  so  awfully 
hurried  that  they  have  no  time  to  plant  and 
care  f»>r  a  strawberry  plot,  spend  more  time 
’oatiug  about  the  comers  than  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  grow  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the 
small  fruits  the  family  could  use.  Nine  times 
in  ten  it  is  the  disposition  and  not  the  time 
that  is  chargeable  with  the  scarcity  of  fruit. 

The  frozen  meat  trade  to  England  has  ac- 
qu'rcd  enormous  proportions  in  the  last  few 
years.  According  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  port  of  Loudon,  the  imports  of 
frozen  meat  into  that  port,  during  1884, 
amounted  to  610.324  sheep  and  115,377 quarters 
Of  beer.  Most  of  tbWo  supplies  ax  rived  “in 
magnificent  condition,”  but  in  some  cases, 
much  damage  occurred  during  the  voyage,  in¬ 
volving  heavy  loss  to  the  importers.  On  one 
ship  which  arrived  in  August,  2,270  quarters 
of  beef  were  destroyed  out  Of  a  total  of  2,289, 
but  such  a  proportion  was  exceptional.  When 
the  meat  is  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  it  is  sold 
for  boiling-down  purposes,  the  operation  being 
conducted  under  official  supervision,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  of  it  getting  to  market.  The  small 
price  obtained,  however,  goes  only  a  very 
small  way  towards  covering  the  loss;  yet  the 
trade  is  generally  reasonably  profitable. 

Although  we  have  no  very  high  hopes  of 
the  profitableness  of  silk  culture  as  a  national 
industry  in  this  country  under  the  present 
condition  of  the  labor  market,  still,  as  it 
affords  to  women  and  children  a  pleasant 
pastime  aud  a  possible  way  to  pin-rnouey  and 
pocket-money,  we  cordially  approved  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $15,000  lately  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  encouragement  of  the  business. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  bus  taken  the 
first  step  in  the  right  direction  to  accomplish 
this  object  by  providing  a  market  for  cocoons 
at  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans  and  8an  Fran¬ 
cisco.  By  a  circular  issued  last  Wednesday, 
Commissioner  Column  informs  the  pubic 
tbat  stations  have  been  established  at  the 
above  points  for  the  purpose  of  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  reeling  of  raw  silk.  The  difficulty 
of  this  operation  has  hitherto  been  tbe  great 
obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  this 
country.  In  order  that,  the  experiments 
should  be  properly  carried  out  an  abundant 
supply  of  cocoons  will  be  needed,  and  those 
who  have  any  for  sale  are  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Woman’s  Silk  Culture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  tbe  United  States,  No.  1,828  Chestuut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  or  to  Mr.  Jules 
Herbeliu,  No.  194  Canal  Street.  New  Orleans, 
La. ;  or  to  Mr.  Churle*  Walcott  Brooks,  Post 
Office  box  2,154,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

One  of  the  many  evils  or  the  large  cattle 
ranches  ou  the  Plains  on  the  borders  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  is  well  illustrated  by  what  took 
place  last  week  at  the  Brighton  Compuuy’s 
place  in  Cotter  County,  Nebrasbu.  For  three 
ypars  there  lifts  been  a  continuous  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  intending  settlers, 
during  which  time  Virgil  Alleyn,  the  resident 
monat;er  of  the  company  and  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  together  with  his  followers,  has  kept 
np  a  reign  of  terror,  bulldoziug  and  driving 
olT  homesteaders  so  us  to  keep  the  land  for  a 
cattle  ranch.  Last  your  AJleyn'sright  to  keep 
a  fence  on  the  public  domain  was  made  ft  test 
case  in  the  United  States  Court,  where  the 
matter  is  still  pending.  To  defeat  the  claim 
that  the  fence  was  on  Government  land,  he 
had  his  men  “located”  ou  sections  around  the 
runeh.  In  his  baste  to  make  entries,  he 
planted  one  of  bis  •■heelers”  on  a  claim  already 
held  by  a  settlor  named  Provence.  Lust,  week 
a  dispute  of  three  mouths’  standing  culminat¬ 
ed  lu  the  murder  of  Provence.  This  aroused 
the  homesteaders,  ami  they  have  organized  to 
“wipe  out"  the  cattlemen  The  ranch  build¬ 
ings  are  boseiged  by  over  100  of  them  fully 
armed,  and  Alleyn  has  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  county  at  once  on  pain  of  death.  Law¬ 
lessness  is  sure  to  beget,  and  sometimes  justi 
lies,  lawlessness  in  frontier  places. 
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4.6318  “  potash  (S  ,05c . 233 

3.2687  “  phosphoric  acid  &  .08c . 261 

SI, 886 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  food 
consumed  by  the  three  cows  in  three  days 
was  worth,  as  a  manure  to  spread  directly 
upon  the  land,  $1.88;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
would  have  cost  $1.88  to  have  purchased  the 
same  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Numerous  experiments  in  Germany 
show  that  cows  in  milk  take  from  their  food 
about  20  per  cent,  of  its  manurial  value. 
Deducting  this  (37c. )  from  the  above,  we  have 
$1.51  as  the  value  of  the  manure  of  three  cows 
for  three  days,  or  a  value  of  16  7  9c.  per  cow 
per  day.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cows 
selected  for  the  experiment  were  above  the 
average  in  weight,  and  that  they  were  fed 
liberally. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  profit  or  loss 
The  results  show  that  the  value  of  the  food 


O  Pump 


HAY  MOW. 

Ertends  to  bottom  of  cellar  5  feel 
below  sill. 


Cistern 


Storage  for  tools. 


seuts  the  first  floor,  showing  the  cow  stable, 
horse  stalls,  box  stall,  harness  room  and  po¬ 
sition  of  the  pump.  Figure  2  shows  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  cellar ;  the  figures  at  the 
sides  indicate  the  measurements.  This  barn 
will  contain  S3  tons  of  bay  and  accomodate  14 
head  of  cattle,  and  three  horses— enough  stock 


pound,  that  being  the  value  of  id  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  barn  after  it  is  milked.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  milk  is  worth  for  the  purpose  of  manu¬ 
facturing  butter  and  cheese  l}^e.  per  pound. 
Reckoned  by  this  price,  the  value  of  milk  and 
manure,  less  cost  of  feed,  would  be  $4.27.  The 
cost  of  the  food  to  produce  one  pound  of  milk 
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A  GOOD  BARN. 

The  barn  shown  at  Figure  167  is  suitable 
for  a  farm  cutting  about  85  tous  of  hay.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior  will  be  found  to 
combine  mauy  desirable  points,  such  as  a 


THE  CATTLE  GAD-FLY- (ESTRUS 
BOVIS. 


Fig.  160. 


Fig.  16L 


Fig.  163. 


The  Warble  Fly  (CEstrus  bovis)  is  a  two- 
wiuged  fly,  upwards  of  half-an  inch  in  length, 

not  unlike  a  Humble 
Bee,  as  8^own  at  Fig. 
I®}-  The  face  is  yel- 
lowisli;  the  body,  he¬ 
ft  f  tweeulthe  wings,  yel- 

TT  lowisli  before,  black 

Fig  160  behind,  and  the  ab¬ 

domen  whitish  at  the 
base,  black  in  the  middle,  and  orange  at  the 
tip.  The  head  is  large;  the  wings  brown;  and 
the  legs  black  or  pitchy,  with  lighter  feet. 

The  female  has  a  long  ovipositor  or  egg- 
laying  tube;  but  whether  the  egg  is  laid  on 
the  skin  or  placed  in  its  substance  is  not  plain. 

The  egg  is  oval  und  white,  with  a  small 
brownish  lump  at  one 
eud.  The  maggot  (Fig, 

161)  is  oval ,  legless,  and  f  I  g  J 

headless.  At  first  it  is  ' 
smooth,  and  is  supposed  Fig.  16L 

to  lie  in  the  bide  with¬ 
out  doing  harm.  At  its  first  moult  it  changes 
its  skin  for  one  which  is  rough  (Fig.  162) 
with  bands  or  patches  of 
minute  prickles.  These  pro- 
— r  y,  vj/  duce  irritation,  and  an  ulcer- 
ated  swelling  forms,  which  is 
3  known  as  a  “warble,”  a  sec- 

Fig.  162.  tion  of  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  163.  The  tail-end  of  the 
grub  pierces  the  thin  upper  part  of  the  boil¬ 
like  swelling,  and  thenceforward  the  maggot 
^  X\\  v--.  lies  with  its 

black-tipped  tail 

— - ’  ;(  r  at  the  opening 

/ ^e<r<  in  the  hair,  and 
1  its  head  down  in 

^  the  sore.  This 

position  is  neces- 
Fig.  163.  sary,  for  its 

breathing  pores  are  in  two  semicircular  spots 
at  the  eud  of  the  tail;  and  if  these  “spiracles” 
are  choked  the  maggot  dies.  The  perpetual 
irritation  kept  up  by  the  prickles  causes  a 
flow  of  pus,  ou  which  the  maggot  feeds.  This 
sore  gradually  advances  before  the  mouth-end 
of  the  maggot,  till  when  it  is  full  sized  (in  the 
Spring  at  ter  it  is  hatched)  It.  may  be  found 
lying,  somewhat  bent,  in  a  cell  more  than  an 
inch  long,  which  when  the  hide  is  takeu  off, 
may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  back. 

When  the  maggot  is  full-grown  it  is  about 
an  inch  long  aud  dark  gray ;  it  presses  itself 
out  of  the  opening,  tail  foremost,  and  falls  to 
the  ground,  where  it  finds  some  shelter,  either 
in  the  ground  or  under  a  stone  or  clod,  where 
it  changes  to  a  chrysalis.  The  chrysalis  is 
dark  brown  or  Hack,  much  like  the  maggot 
in  shape,  only  flatter  on  one  side;  and  from 
this  browu  husk  the  Warble  Fly  comes  out  in 
about  three  or  four  weeks.  This  fly  is  preva¬ 
lent  all  over  the  United  States,  but  is  much 
worse  in  the  less  settled  portions,  especially  in 
the  timbered  regions. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
maggots  when  full  grown,  as  they  can  be 
readily  squeezed  out,  the  operator  having 
slightly  enlarged  the  opening,  when  necessary, 
with  a  very  sharp  knife.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  to  pierce  the  grub  iu  the 
warble,  or  touch  it  with  a  little  mercurial 
ointment;  but  this  should  never  be  done,  as 
the  dead  rnuggot  would  decay  and  make  a 
much  worse  sore  than  if  allowed  to  live. 
When  numerous,  the  pests  are  very  annoying 
to  the  cattle,  and  are  a  great  drain  upon  the 
system.  By  far  the  best  way  is  to  prevent 
the  laying  of  the  eggs  in  Summer  and  Autumn 
— from  Juuo  to  September.  This  cun  be  done 
by  smearing  the  backs  of  the  animals  with  a 
mixture  of  one  quart  of  curriers'  oil,  ono 
quart  of  grease  from  frying  meat,  one  quart  of 
pine  tar,  and  half-a-pound  of  sulphur,  all  melt¬ 
ed  aud  mixed  together  and  allowed  to  cool.  If 
the  stock  have  been  neglected,  and  the  eggs 
have  been  laid  they  can  be  killed  in  the  early 
Fall  by  apply  iugau  oiutmeutmudeof  one  quart 
of  pork  fat,  well  salted,  oue  pint  of  kerosene, 
one  quart  of  coal  tar,  and  one-  fourth  of  a 
pound  of  mercurial  ointment.  This  should  be 
applied  and  rubbed  well  iuto  the  animal's 
back,  and  at  that  time  the  maggots  will  be  so 
small  as  to  be  readily  absorbed  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  sore.  The  cuts  are  re-engraved  from 
the  Agricultural  Gazette,  England. 


great  capacity  for  the  easy  storage  of  hay, 
plenty  of  stable  room,  etc.  The  building  is 
54  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  having  20-foot 


Barn.  Fig.  157. 

posts.  There  is  a  drive-way  cross-wise  three 
feet  above  the  sill  The  floor  is  14  feet  wide, 
leaving  spaces  20  feet  on  each  side,  one  for  a 
“tie  up,”  the  other  for  hay.  The  hay  mow 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  five  feet  be¬ 
low  the  sill.  This  gives  an  enormous  capacity 


HAY  MOW 


Barn  Floor  3  feet  above  SHI. 


Fig.  164. 

The  market  value  of  the  food  in  the  bam 
was  as  follows: 

122  pounds  clover  bay  @  $800  per  ton,  $0,488 

41  “  corn  stalks  @  $4  00  “  “  .082 

45  **  cotton  seed  meai,  $26  00  per 

ton . 583 

42  pounds  corn  meal  ®  26  ft)  per  ton . 316 

42  “  malt  sprouts  ®  $14  00  per  ton . 294 

$1,995 

Total  value  of  food  consumed  by  three 
cows  in  three  days,  15  pounds  cut  corn, 
stock  bedding  w  $4.00 . 09 

$2,085 

Cost  of  food  and  bedding,  per  cow.  per 
day . 23  l-6c. 

The  composition  of  the  cows'  food  is  com¬ 
puted  from  a  table  published  by  Dr.  Emil 
Wolff,  in  1875,  as  follows: 

7.7338  pounds  nitrogen  ®  18c  . $1,392 


man  (Halic  character)  or  French;  the  writ¬ 
ing  must  be  distinct,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  It  i3  desired  that  the  length  of 
the  essay  may  not  exceed  six  sheets  of  printed 
octavo.  Each  manuscript  is  to  be  signed 
with  a  motto;  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  are  to  be  given  in  a  sealed  envelope 
bearing  the  motto  outside.  The  essays  are  to 
be  sent  on  or  before  October  1,  1885,  to  any  of 
the  undersigued  jHdges. 

A  prize  of  £500  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
essay  treating  of  the  same  subjects  on  the  basis 
of  new  experimental  researches  made  by  the 
author  himself.  The  essays  must  fulfill  the 
conditions  already  mentioned.  They  may  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  following  judges  on  or  be¬ 
fore  January  t,  1887. 

The  Committee  of  Judges  consists  of  the 
following  agricultural  chemists: 

Germany. — Prof.  Paul  Wagner.  Director  of 
the  Agri cultural  Station  at  Darmstadt. 

England. — R.  Warrington,  Esq.,  Agricult¬ 
ural  Laboratory,  Rothamsted,  St.  Albans, 
Herts. 

United  States  of  America.— Vacant. 

France —Prof.  L.  Grandeau.  Director  of 
tbe  Agricultural  Station,  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Nancy. 

Belgium. — Prof.  Petermann,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Station  at  Gembloux. 

Holland. — Prof.  Adolf  Mazer,  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  Station  of  the  State  at  Wa- 
geningen. 

Russia. — Prof.  L.  Thoms,  Director  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Station  at  the  Polytechnical  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Riga.  


‘flftigcellcmefiws. 
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Plan  of  Barn.  Fig.  158. 
for  hay,  for  a  barn  of  its  size.  Fig.  1  repre- 


culls  U  l  Lieu  a  LIU  Ul  l  Lie  ucuuuig  uacu  was 

for  the  three  days. 

Value  ot  manure  produced . $1.50 

“  “  milk  ••  . . . 7.125 


Value  of  milk  and  manure,  less  cost  of  food, 
$6.55.  The  milk  is  reckoned  at  2 Me.  per 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Delo’s  Staples,  West  Sebena,  Ionia  Co., 
Micb.  —  A  price-list  of  blueberries,  Pekin 
Ducks  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— A  val¬ 
uable  treaties  on  Transplanting  and  After¬ 
culture.  Free. 

R.  B.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  69  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ills.— An  illustrated  price-list  of  all 
sorts  of  poultry,  including  Langshans,  Black. 
White,  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins:  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas:  Black  aud  Mottled  Javas; 
Plymouth  Rocks;  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
White  faced  Black  Spanish ;  the  Hamburgs 
oad  Poiiot;  Hon  dans  and  Wvandottes.  Send 
for  the  catalogue. 


to  cousume  50  tons  of  hay. 
Waldo  Co.,  Me. 
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FARM  MANURES.— III. 

PROF.  L  P.  ROBERTS. 

In  March,  1884,  the  three  cows  standing 
nearest  the  door  were  found  to  weigh,  after 
being  fed  and  watered,  as  follows: 

Half-blood  Holstein .  1.895  pounds. 

.  .  1.120  “ 

Common  cow . . .  1,060  “ 

3,575  pounds. 

Average  weiubt . 1,1912-3  “ 

These  young  cows  had  been  giving  a  liberal 
quantity  of  milk  during  the  Winter,  and  were 
in  good  flesh.  The  kind  of  food  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  also,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  were  the 
same  as  had  been  fed  during  the  W inter.  The 
throe  cows  consumed  in  three  days: 

Clover  hay . . . ......122 pounds. 

Corn  stalks  . . . 41 

Cotton-seed  meal . 45  “ 

Corn  meal  . 42 

Malt  sprouts . . .  42  '* 

Cut  eoru  stalks  (bedding)  . 45  *• 

337  pounds. 

It  appears  that  each  cow  consumed  daily 
18  1-9  poundsof  corn  stalks  and  hay,  aud  14  1-3 
pounds  of  ground  food. 

The  weight  of  the  manure  from  tbe  three 
cows  for  the  three  days  was  802  pounds.  The 
yield  of  milk  for  the  same  time  was  285  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  312-3  pouuds  per  cow  per 
day. 

Milk  produced,  per  cow,  per  day,  31  2  3  pounds. 
Manure  ••  ‘ . mi  i-9  •* 

120  7  9  pounds. 

Bedding  and  food  used  per  cow, 
per  day . 374-9  pounds. 

Apparent  amount  of  water  per  cow. 
per  day . 88  8  9 

120  7-9 

Without  doubt  the  amount  of  water  con- 


was  $0,007,  or  a  shade  less  than  .Ol^c.  per 
quart. 

SUMMARY. 

Value  of  food  and  bedding  one  cow,  one 
day .  . .  28  1  6c. 

Manure  made  by  one  cow, one  day  89 1-9  pounds. 

Value  of  manure  by  cn?  cow.  one  day  .  .16  ?-9e. 

Yield  or  mi  Ik  by  oue  cow,  one  day  31 2-3  pounds. 

Value  •’  **  . .  “  “  at 

2UO.  per  pound  . . . . . 792e, 

Value  of  milk  by  one  cow, one  day.at 

per  pound  . .475c. 

Value  of  food  to  produce  one  pound  of 
milk  . . . . . . . 007c. 

Value  of  food  to  produce  oue  quart  of 
milk.. .  .014c. 

The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  prices  of  milk,  nitrogen,  etc., 
as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  I  have  placed  such  prices  upon  them 
as,  in  my  judgment,  seem  just  and  proper. 
Nitrogen  may  be  worth  far  more  in  one  form 
than  in  another,  so  the  value  of  milk  to  the 
producer  varies  much  with  locality  aud  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

■»  *  »  - 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  NI¬ 
TRATE  OF  SODA  AS  MANURE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Saltpeter  Produc¬ 
ers’  Association  on  the  West  coast  of  South 
America  (Comitd  Salitrero  at  Tgrigue,  Chilil 
offers  £1,000  ($4,866'  in  prizes  for  essays  on  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  manure.  Of  this 
amount  a  prize  of  £500  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  popular  essay  showing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure, and  the  best 
mode  of  employing  it.  The  essay,  in  its  theo¬ 
retical  part,  is  to  treat  of  the  effect  of  nitrate 
of  soda  on  vegetatiou,  as  compared  with  other 
manures  containing  nitrogen,  and  should  ex¬ 
hibit  the  present  state  of  kuowledge  on  this 
point.  In  its  practical  part  the  essay  is  to 
give  directions  for  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  iu 
the  various  conditions  of  plant-culture.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  quotations  aud  purely  scientific 
explanations,  if  necessary,  are  to  appear  as 
notes. 

The  essay.may.be  written  in  English,  Ger- 


James  L.  Connolly,  the  Brooklynite,  who 
advertised  quack  nostrums  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  and  whose  mail  was 
stopped  by  the  Brooklyn  postmaster  on  the 
ground  that  tbe  fellow  was  using  the  U.  S. 
mail  for  fraudulent  purposes,  had  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  sue  the  postmaster  for  $5,000  damages 
for  detaining  his  mails,  and  to  get  out  an  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  him  from  sending  the 
letters  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  The  U.  S. 
Attorney-General  has  ordered  the  District 
Attorney  to  defend  the  suit  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  and  the  trial  will  come  off  on  May  6. 
The  Post  Office  seized  upon  over  200  registered 
letters,  and  over  2,000  ordinary  letters,  besides 
about  $S00  in  money.  Probably  three  times 
this  amount  was  inclosed  in  the  letters.  The 
postmaster  refused  to  deliver  them  ou  the 
ground  that  the  address  was  fictitious  and 
fraudulent;  that  there  was  no  such  person  as 
Dr.  Williams,  and  that  Connolly  was  using 
the  U.  S.  mails  with  the  intention  to  defraud. 
A  certificate  widely  circulated  by  Counolly, 
assumed  to  testify  that  the  nostrums  had 
cured  Lamb  of  the  Post  Ofliee.  Lamb  says  the 
thiug  is  a  bare-faced  forgery.  Tbe  falsity  of 
many  other  advertised  testimonials  is  also 
capable  of  demonstration.  A  profitable  bus¬ 
iness  tbis  quack  advertising — isn't  it* 

A  swindle  of  a  very  extensive  nature  has 
just  been  exposed  in  Boston,  and,  as  usual,  the 
victims  belonged  chiefly  to  the  agricultural 
community.  *•  The  American  Cooperative 
Dairymen's  Association'1  was  the  chief  name 
it  used,  and  under  which  it  obtained  a  charter 
on  May  24,  1884,  under  tne  laws  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  are  very  conveniently  lax  for 
swindlers,  as  they  do  not  require  the  payment 
of  any  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  concern 
chartered, before  the  certificate  of  organization 
is  issued.  The  charter  was  issued  to  Daniel 
Baker,  John  J.  Conuolley,  and  Osmer  W. 
Roper,  of  Chelsea,  George  D.  Morse,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Charles  A.  Williams,  of  Chelsea,  aud 
W.  Harris,  ostensibly  of  Chelsea;  Daniel 
Baker  being  President,  aud  James  W.  Harris 
Secretary.  The  same  people  also  carried  on 
the  same  sort  of  business  under  the  firm  names 
of  A.  F.  Low  &Co.,  and  Allen,  Morse.&.Co,, 
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with  places  of  business  in  the  Washington 
Market,  on  Washington  Street.  There  was 
an  adjunct,  to  these  concerns  and  the  corpora¬ 
tion  mentioned, in  the  National  Loan  and  Trust 
Company,  No.  1V>4  Washington  Street,  which 
had  an  existence  until  a  few  days  since,  when 
it  suddenly  closed  its  doors.  While  these  men 
were  doing  business  as  firms  under  the  names 
mentioned,  their  plan  of  operation  was  to  send 
lithographed  letters  asking  for  quotations  on 
butter  and  eggs,  and  setting  forth  in  glowing 
terms  their  great  prosperity  and  successful 
busiuess.  If  inquiries  were  made  as  to  credit, 
the  reference  book  contained  the  name  of  an¬ 
other  firm.  A.  P.  Lowe  &  Co.,  of  East  Boston, 
whose  credit  is  good,  and  the  inquirers  were 
completely  deceived.  If  refereuce  was  asked, 
the  National  Loan  and  Trust  Compauy,  where 
the  firm  •'deposited,”  was  mentioued.  The 
officers  of  this  concern  invariably  replied  that 
Lowe  &  Co.,  or  Morse  &  Co.,  “or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cooperative  Dairyman’s  Association  were 
good  for  a  small  amount.”  As  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  trust  company  were  always 
very  conservative,  nothing  was  suspected. 
Several  people  who  sent  consignments  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  those  firms,  after  waitiug  some  months 
and  receiving  no  compensation,  endeavored  to 
attach  their  accouutsin  the  National  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  but  they  were  always  unfortunate 
enough  to  find  themselves  just  a  day  too  late; 
“no  funds— a  firm  in  New  York  has  trusted  the 
small  balance  they  had  on  deposit.”  When 
the  business  could  no  longer  be  carried  on 
under  the  names  of  A.  F.  Lowe  &  Co.  aud 
Allen,  Morse  &  Co.,  the  American  Co-onera- 
tive  Dairyman’s  Association  was  formed.  The 
scheme  then  was  to  flood  the  country  with  ad¬ 
vertising  material  and  obtain  consignments 
of  produce  and  never  pay  for  them.  The  op¬ 
erations  of  the  sharpers  are  known  to  have 
exteuded  south  as  far  as  the  Caroliuas  and 
west  as  far  as  Ohio.  Tnere  isn’t  a  large  town  in 
the  country,  in  which  one  or  more  bogus  com¬ 
mission  firms  are  not  operating,  and  the 
“game”  they  all  think  legitimate  is  the  “guile¬ 
less  granger.”  The  number  of  dolts  among 
farmers  is  not  greater  than  among  other 
classes,  hardly  indeed  so  great  perhaps;  but 
the  agricultural  community  is  so  vastly  larger 
than  any  other,  that,  even  at  the  average  per¬ 
centage  the  number  of  dunderheads  among 
them  is  amply  large  enough  to  afford  a  pro¬ 
fitable  opportunity  for  the  operations  of  a 
great  number  of  sharpers.  “What  a  wonder 
it  is  that  so  many  swindlers  flourish,”  remark¬ 
ed  an  acquaintance  to  Disraeli.  "In  view  of 
the  gullibility  of  mankind,  the  wonder  is 
greater,  that  there  are  not  more  of  them,”  re¬ 
plied  the  cynic. 

C.  B.  Thompson,  leader  of  a  gang  of  bogus 
produce  dealers  who  aj.  peared  in  Connecticut 
and  Eastern  New  York,  in  18-81,  was  arrested 
at  Winooski,  Vrt.,  last  week.  The  concern  has 
been  swindling  farmers  for  years.  It  has  been 
n  the  habit  of  changing  its  name  and  moving 
its  headquarters  from  town  to  town  at  short 
intervals.  It  has  also  been  practising  the  old 
swindling  dodge  of  assuming  the  firm  name  of 
some  prominent  bouse  in  each  place,  making  a 
variation  of  an  initial  or  a  single  letter,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  leading  the  incautious 
to  believe  that  the  swindling  concern  was  the 
honest  firm.  Tens,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  of  all  kinds  have 
been  handled  by  the  rogues  in  this  way.  Meu 
who  would  not  trust  a  stranger  with  a  dollar 
in  money,  are  willing  to  trust  strangers  with 
hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

To  Many  Inqoirkrs. — We  have  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  about  Frederick  Lowey, 
of  this  city.  The  man  has  a  “kind  of  sort  of 
au  office”  at  the  address  advertised.  Well,  we 
are  not  among  his  customers,  and  we  would 
not  advise  auy  of  our  friends  to  invest.  Bet¬ 
ter  goods  can  be  obtained  from  ordinary  deal¬ 
ers,  who  do  not  have  to  pay  so  very  heavily 
for  advertising — all  the  cost  of  which  must 

come  out  of  the  rich  profits  on  poor  goods - 

No;  very  decidedly  not.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  harm,  Field  and  Stockman  sells  a  $25 
watch  lor  $5  27 — No,  sir;  No.... The  Silver 
Mining  Company,  of  Peter  Gulch,  Carbon 
Couuty,  Wyoming  Territory,  was  one  of  the 
wild  cat  swiudles  set  afloat  some  years  ago; 
and  which  collapsed  as  soon  as  the  speculators 
who  had  launched  it  had  scooped  in  all  the 
shekels  they  could  induce  their  dupes  to  invest 
in  it.  Lots  of  such  frauds  are  launched  and 
founder  every  month. 


fnr  Xlfomoi. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  KAY  CLARK. 


OUR  MOTHER’S  SAMPLER. 

SUSAN  TEAL  TERRY. 

It  was  wrought  in  silken  letters. 

As  was  the  fashion  then. 

Stitched  into  our  mother’s  sampler— 
•‘Eliza  ageil  Ten!" 

•Twns  long  ago— passed  sixty  years! 
Below  the  name  the  date  appears. 

In  “eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three!” 
We  often  heard  her  tell— 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


She  walked  two  miles  to  school  that  year. 
And  we  remember  well. 

How  underneath  the  elm  tree’s  shade 
She  rested  when  a  little  maid. 

Above  her  name  the  Alphabet, 

In  letters  large  and  small. 

Was  wrought  In  red.  and  “true  love  blue,” 
And  cross-stitched  one  aud  all. 

The  vows  divided  off  by  lines, 

Made  from  some  old  aud  quaint  designs. 

And  through  the  Summer  sunshine, 

And  through  the  Winter’s  snow, 

With  the  sampler  in  her  pocket, 

Our  mother  used  to  go. 

And  afternoons,  the  lessons  done, 

She  worked  the  letters,  one  by  one. 

The  stitches  evenly  were  set, 

With  only  here  and  there 
A  misplaced  oue.  perhaps  the  count 
Was  lost  midst,  childish  care. 

Distracting  things  In  school  perchance, 

Stole  from  the  work  a  thought,  a  glance. 

They  tell  me  it  was  beautiful, 

Our  mother's  childhood  face, 

Aud  speak  of  ail  her  kindly  words, 

Her  ways  ber  simple  grace 
Could  we  have  only  seen  her  then. 

That  child,  “Eliza,  aged  ten!” 

We  kn  i  w  her  not  at  morning! 

But  when  her  uoon-tlme  came, 

With  childish  love  aud  prattle. 

We  gave  her  the  new  name: 

Replele  with  all  that's  pure  and  good- 
The  sacred  name  of  motherhood, 

And  Dow  the  afternoon  has  passed; 

It  Is  tbe  evening  tide: 

Our  mother  has  Just  entered  in 
Among  the  glorified. 

We  look  her  finished  life-work  through— 

The  misplaced  stitches,  Oh,  how  few! 

Evangelist. 


GOING  TO  DAKOTA. 


“So  the  Briggses  have  sold  their  farm,  and 
all  their  furniture  aud  stock,  and  are  going  to 
join  Gen.  Thomas’  colony,  and  going  to  Dako¬ 
ta!  Well  I  do  declare!  Of  all  the  fools  in 
town,  I  do  think  Joseph  Briggs  is  the  biggest! 
If  bis  old  grandfather  could,  I  do  believe  be 
would  rise  up  in  his  coffin,  and  curse  him? 
J ust  to  think  of  it — the  farm  he  cleared  off  and 
lived  on  so  many  years,  where  he  brought  his 
wife  when  she  was  a  bride.  The  children  were 
all  born  there  and  bisson  built  that  handsome 
house,  hoping  his  children's  children  would 
have  it  for  an  iaheritance  forever.  It  is  too 
bad  to  have  it  go  into  stranger  hands!  Why 
on  earth  be  should  take  such  a  notion  in  bis 
head  is  strange  tome!  You  needn’t  tell  me 
the  farm  is  all  run  out— his  business  is  to  run 
it  in  then.  Of  course,  it  would  run  out,  if  he 
sold  off  all  his  hay  and  grain,  as  he  has  done 
ever  since  he  got  married.  His  father  or 
grandfather,  never  did  that  way.  They  were 
good  farmers;  fed  all  their  stuff  that  they 
raised  on  the  farm  to  stock,  and  then  sold  the 
cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  and  raised  more. 
They  were  good  farmers  and  made  money. 
But  the  truth  is,  Joe  did  not  like  work,  he 
never  did.  I  know  there  is  a  heavy  mortgage 
on  the  farm,  but  it  was  not  mortgaged  ivhen 
his  father  died.  Old  Joseph  Briggs  knew 
what  be  was  about.  He  cleared  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  besides  supporting  his  family, 
and  owed  no  man  a  dollar  when  he  died.  He 
gave  his  children  a  good  practical  education, 
and  they  all  had  a  setting  out  when  they  were 
married  and  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Joe 
was  the  ouly  boy  so  be  had  the  homestead,  and 
the  whole  of  the  stock,  furniture  and  tools. 
Everybody  thought  Rinda  Goodno  had  the 
best  catch  in  town  when  she  married  him, 
but  she  was  no  wife  for  a  farmer.  She  was  a 
poor  girl,  and  she  made  his  money  fly.  Good¬ 
ness,  how  they  did  dash  out!  Just  as  soon  as 
his  old  mother  died,  the  house  was  fixed  over, 
painted,  papered  and  carpeted.  Nothing  was 
good  enough  for  Mrs.  Joe  Briggs.  Well  the 
long  and  short  of  it  is,  they  run  out.  Before 
the  last  boy  was  born,  they  got  a  little  pinch¬ 
ed,  then  he  mortgaged  his  farm  to  raise  money. 
She  had  tno  hired  girls  and  a  nurse,  and  it 
looked  as  if  she  tried  her  best  to  run  out  the 
property. 

I  supposed  though,  he  would  try  to  save 
the  farm,  but  people  iu  this  country,  don’t 
seem  to  care  so  much  for  their  birthplace, and 
home  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  There 
they  chug  to  ibe  old  home  us  long  as  they 
live;  and  the  land  does  not  run  out  either. 
The  farms  are  kept  up.  They  raise  calves; 
they  don’t  kuock  them  iu  the  head,  or  fatten 
and  sell  them.  But  they  keep  them  till  they 
amount  to  something.  Oh  dear  1  Farmers 
don’t  make  money  as  they  used  to !  Times  are 
changed,  indeed!  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
any  better  etther.  I  think  that  Rinda  Briggs 
is  not  as  happy  a  woman  as  Joe’s  mother  was, 
for  all  ber  fine  ways  and  stylish  notions.  She 
worries  all  the  time  for  fear  she  will  not  be  In 
the  fashiou!  She  is  a  slave  to  fashion;  her 
little  pimping  girls  don’t  look  much  as  Joe’s 
sisters  did  at  their  ages.  I  don’t  suppose  their 
cUildren  picked  up  a  basket  of  chips  or  a  pau 
of  apples  in  all  their  life.  And  how  much 
better  off  will  they  be  in  Dakota,  l  would  like 
to  know?  If  a  man  don’t  know  enough  to  get 
a  living  here,  he  certainly  can’t  out  there. 
And  how  Rinda  Briggs  will  ever  endure  the 


privations  and  hardships  of  a  new  country,  is 
the  question.  If  they  would  live  here  as  they 
will  have  to  there,  dress  as  plainly,  and  lay 
style  and  fashion  aside,  they  could  make 
money  here  as  fast  as  they  can  there.  It  will 
come  hard  911  them  to  give  up  their  comforts 
and  luxuries,  that  they  have  here,  and  rough 
it,  as  folks  do  in  a  new  country.  Mark  my 
words,  Joe  Briggs  will  never  be  a  rich  man, 
let  him  go  where  he  will !  If  he  could  not 
make  money  on  a  ten  thousand  dollar  farm  in 
the  East  you  may  be  sure  he  won't  on  any 
farm  in  America.  Going  to  Dakota!  I’ll  bet 
the  whole  colony  will  be  glad  to  get  back  be¬ 
fore  five  years  have  gone  over  their  heads. 
Bet  lots  of  them  will  die  out  there!” 

GRANDMOTHER. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL’S  PATCHWORK 


Little  Mina  was  standing  by  her  mother’s 
side  taking  a  lesson  iu  patchwork.  Not  the 
crazy  kind  but  the  plain  old-fashioned,  sym- 
etrical  sort  that  looks  so  much  more  rational 
when  it  is  done.  Four  little  three-cornered 
pieces  were  to  be  sewed  about  a  square  block. 

“Now,  Mina,  do  not  break  off  your  thread 
until  you  have  sewed  on  the  whole  four.  That 
will  save  time  and  trouble.  Make  a  strong 
little  back  stitch  at  each  corner  and  then  start 
on  to  the  next.  The  fewer  knots  you  make  in 
any  sewing  the  neater  it  is.  So  when  you 
come  to  make  this  saw-teeth  border  to  your 
cradle  quilt,  do  the  same  way.  One  good 
needleful  of  cotton  will  sew  a  good  many 
pieces  together  without  having  to  break  it 
once.” 

Mina  tripped  off  to  her  little  chair  under 
the  grape-vine,  and  with  her  small  basket  in 
her  lap  sewed  on  very  happily.  She  was  a 
nice  little  needle- woman  and  liked  the  work. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  poor  economy  Mrs. 
Rose  to  make  patchwork  quilts  in  these  days? 
Blankets  and  spreads  are  so  cheap  and  so 
much  better,”  said  a  visitor,  who  had  watched 
the  little  girl's  interest  with  a  smile. 

“It  depends  on  circumstances  Mrs.  Bentley. 
If  I  sat  down  and  made  a  business  of  it  as  my 
grandmothers  did,  I  presume  it  would  hardly 
be  called  economy.  But  if  I  take  up  tbe 
patchwork  as  a  pastime,  and  if  I  can  interest 
my  little  girls  in  it,  teaching  them  something 
of  hand-sewing,  I  think  it  is  au  excellent 
plan.  Economizing  the  scraps  is  not  of  half 
so  much  importance,  as  the  lesson  in  economy 
generally  which  it  will  teach.  ‘Gather  up  all 
the  fragments  that  aothiug  be  lost,’  was  spoken 
by  One  who  created  the  world,  and  each 
must  interpret  it  for  themselves  and  draw  the 
line  between  wasting  precious  time  and  a  true 
economy.  All  things  considered,  I  am  still  in 
favor  of  patchwork  quilts  and  comfortables, 
in  a  house  which  has  so  many  to  cover  in 
Winter,  as  ours  has,  and  the  girls  are  a  great 
help  to  me  in  keeping  them  in  good  order.  A 
little  regular  work  of  this  kind  from  child¬ 
hood  up,  helps  them  to  set  a  good  habit  of 
industx-y  and  makes  work  easy  and  pleasant 
in  later  years. "  olive. 


A  WORD  IN  FAVOR  OF  GOOD  INSECT 
POWDER. 

The  writer  of  the  article  signed  “Cora”  in 
your  issue  of  March  28,  gives  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  killing  insects  in  houses, 
namely,  by  burning  brimstone  in  tbe  rooms. 
However  effective  this  may  be,  this  remedy 
must  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  caution, 
as  it  is  attended  with  much  danger  to  prop¬ 
erty.  A  gentleman  fumigated  his  library  one 
evening  recently,  by  burning  brimstone; 
when  he  entered  his  sanctum  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  was  speechless  with  coustemation  on 
viewing  the  destruction  he  had  wrought;  his 
books,  picture  frames,  the  wall  paper,  drawer 
knobs,  brouzes,  chandelier,  everything  gilt 
and  of  metal  in  the  room  was  ruined  beyond 
recovery.  On  tbe  other  hand;  some  years 
ago,  the  writer  aud  family  were  going  to 
Europe  for  the  Bummer,  They  closed  up 
their  house,  after  sprinkling  insect  powder  on 
carpets,  beds,  etc.  On  their  return  in  the 
Fall,  not  a  moth  or  auy  other  insect  could  be 
discovered  in  the  house.  We  have  also  used  it 
on  hens,  dogs,  and  iu  the  garden,  always  with 
the  best  results,  and  can  recommend  it  as  tbe 
safest  and  must  effective  remedy.  It  is  true, 
a  great  many  worthless  insect  powders  are  in 
the  market,  being  frequently  adulterated  with 
pigments  and  other  substances  to  cheapen  the 
price,  or  powdered  from  old  aud  inert  flowers, 
simply  because  they  are  cheap.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
bad  insect  powder ;  a  trial  will  soon  prove  to 
you  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Let  the  seller 
guarantee  to  you  the  quality  of  the  powder, 
aud  try  it  until  you  find  the  right  article. 
Compel  the  retailer  to  furnish  you  the  best 
quality  obtainable,  which  is  still  com parative- 
ly  low  iu  price.  For  exterminating  bugs  and 
other  insects  in  houses,  on  plants,  on  animals, 
etc:.,  prime,  uucolored  insect  powder  has  no 
equal,  and  is  readily  applied.  W e  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  S.  t. 


Domestic  (Ectmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“I  saw  Cynthia  Wood  washing  dishes  the 
other  day,  Marmsie,  ami  she  put  milk  in  the 
water!  The  pan  was  half  full  of  hot  water, 
and  iu  that  she  put  half  a  cup  of  old  but  sweet 
milk.  She  said  it  softened  the  hard  water 
and  prevented  the  hands  from  chapping,  and 
Mrs.  Wood  said  girls  often  wondered  why 
their  bauds  got  so  rough  and  unsightly;  but 
if  they  were  careful  to  dry  them  before  going 
out  iu  the  wiud,  and  used  this  recipe  for  their 
dishes,  it  would  not  happen.  It  was  tbe  crude 
soap  people  used  and  their  own  carelessness 
that  caused  such  rough, red  hands,  and  then 
girls  felt  they  were  martyrs  to  dish  washing.” 
It  was  one  of  the  Hillside  girlies  who  said 
this,  after  calling  on  a  neighbor,  and  I 
thought  the  idea  might  be  useful.  For  my 
own  part,  I  prefer  borax  to  soften  water, 
and  it  is  so  easily  managed;  nor  have  I  ever 
known  it  to  hurt  the  hands.  I  know  that  for 
tin-ware  milk-and-water  is  better  than  soap, 
for  the  tin  does  not  have  the  same  rusty, 
streaked  appearance. 

We  had  a  long  talk  about  “pie,”  too,  iu  the 
kitchen,  the  head  of  tbe  household  being  very 
fond  of  apple  pie,  though  be  admits  that  it  is 
not  the  most  healthful  diet.  Lately  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Cook  has  tried  a  uew  paste,  first  in  small 
quantities,  to  see  if  we  liked  it  as  well  as  the 
rich  mixture  that  is  so  much  condemned  as 
the  cause  of  indigestion,  and  many  domestic 
clouds  in  consequence. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  the 
same  of  lard;  place  in  very  cold  water  for  20 
minutes,  then  make  your  paste  with  this  aud 
a  pound  of  flour,  two  eggs,  a  little  fine  salt 
and  whatever  water  is  required.  Knead 
thoroughly,  dredge  the  board  with  flour,  roll 
thin  and  fold  over  half-a-dozen  times.  Let  it 
stand  at  least  half  au  hour  before  using.  Our 
apple  pie  lover  pronounced  it  very  good,  but 
then  he  is  so  easily  pleased  that  I  leave  others 
to  try  it  for  themselves.  Some  housekeepers 
talk  of  their  “bread-winner”  being  hard  to 
please  in  the  culinary  art;  but  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  iu  trouble  of  that  sort, 
yet  I  think  it  is  every  housekeeper’s  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  her  family  are  catered  for  as  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  as  much  regard  to  hy¬ 
gienic  rules  as  is  possible  with  her  often 
limited  means  and  restricted  store  closet,  and 
it  is  also  a  duty  to  teach  the  younger  members 
of  one’s  family  to  understand  these  things,  to 
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Because  it  is  so  un¬ 
usually  handsome  and 
attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance,  many  persons 
think  the  Ivory  Soap 
is  intended  for  toilet 
use  only.  While  it  may 
be  used  for  the  toilet 
with  pleasant  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  it  is 
a  laundry  soap  in  all 
that  the  name  implies. 
Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  says :  “As  a 
“laundry  soap  the 
“  Ivory  has  no  super- 


Frce  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Boap  will  he 
I  seut  to  auy  one  Who  can  not  get  It  of  their  grocer,  if 
l  nix  tvro-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Procter 

■*  A  U*uU>lt»,  Ciucluuatl.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


know  the  laws  that  govern  health  and  dige 
tion,  what  to  use  and  what  to  avoid  under 
certain  conditions,  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  advantage  to  them  through  life  than  the 
brain  work  that  is  often  given  to  memorizing 
the  population  of  Hindoostan  or  the  square 
miles  of  New  Zealand,  All  these  things  are 
good  and  useful  knowledge,  but  too  often  the 
study  of  mankind  embraces  everything  else 
but  man. 

CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BECOME  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

I  have  just  finished  darning  and  repairing 
the  weekly  bundle  of  socks  and  stockings  for 
the  family.  Jennie  asks  if  I  like  to  do  that 
kind  of  work.  I  cannotsay  that  I  am  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  it;  but  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
which  brings  the  pleasant  thought  that  I  am 
making  those  whom  I  love  and  delight  to 
honor,  comfortable  at  least.  Small  rents  are 
more  easily  repaired  than  large  ones,  so  it  is  a 
good  plaD,  if  the  wearers  can  be  induced  to 
make  a  change  of  foot  wraps,  to  attend  to 
them  as  soon  as  there  is  the  “appearance  of 
evil”  in  the  way  of  a  hole  or  thin  place.  These 
must  be  filled  in  with  yarn,  like  “warp  and 
filling,”  making  a  neat,  smooth  web;  and  this, 
you  know,  is  real  embroidery,  butit  should  all 
be  done  ou  the  wrong  side,  and  care  must  be 
taken  uot  to  draw  the  thread  too  tight.  To 
daru  a  rent  handsomely,  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  but  few  girls  understand.  More ’s 
the  pity,  for  there  are  but  few  housekeepers, 
who  do  not,  at  some  time  m  their  lives,  need 
to  practice  this  homely  art. 

Willie  8.,  who  is  a  young  farmer,  says  that 
any  girl  who  goes  with  her  shoes  buttonless  or 
unbuttoned,  and  allows  the  dirt  to  gather 
under  her  finger  nails,  is  a  slouch,  and  is  uot 
fit  to  oe  any  man’s  wife.  Is  that  a  sweeping 
assertion !  “Our  young  men”  have  some  high 
ideas  of  the  fituess  of  things.  Long  ago,  I 
heard  a  dear  old  auntie  tell  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  as  good  a  wife  as  his 
father  had  before  him.  So  he  weut  from 
house  to  house,  calling  upon  his  young  lady 
friends.  As  opportunity  offered,  he  managed 
to  drop  the  broom  across  the  doorway,  for  the 
fair  one  to  pick  up  or  step  over  as  she  chose. 
Now  he  cbaueod  to  visit  a  dozen  young  ladies, 
and  ouly  one  deiguedto  pick  up  the  fallen 
broom.  Of  course,  she  was  the  chosen  one, 
not  for  her  fair  face  alone,  nor  for  her  musical 
talent,  or  «?iy  of  the  m  o-  Med  modern  nneom 
plishments,  but  because  she  exhibited  the 
“bump  of  order,” 

Another  young  uuu,  looking  longingly 
towards  a  suuuy  spot  that  he  desired  to  call 
home,  took  to  peddling  tin,  that  he  might 
find  the  maiden  after  his  own  heart,  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  cosy  cottage.  His  means  were 
limited,  aud  he  had  the  sense  to  kuow  that  an 
extravagaut  or  wasteful  wife  could  not  be 
well  supplied  ou  the  number  of  acres  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  At  every  bouse  where  he  saw  bright¬ 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  he  would  call  for 
scrapings  from  the  bread-tray  aud  moldiug 
board.  He  said  his  horse  was  sick,  aud  dried 
dough  was  the  best  tnodieiue.  Half  a  pint 
every  night  was  thu  dose  prescribed ;  and  not 
a  few  maidens  supplied  the  invalid  horse  with 
his  evening  prescription.  But  one  night  he 
stopped  at  Farmer  Barton's,  and  Miss  Lizzie 
told  him,  when  he  begged  the  dried  dough, 
that  she  had  other  use  for  the  Hour  than  to 
leave  it  to  dry  upon  the  bread  pan  for  sick 
horses,  or  pigs  either  for  that  matter. 

Strange  to  say,  the  horse  could  thrive  ou 
hay  and  oats.  But  Johu  hud  found  that 
Lizzie  Bartou  was  shrewd  aud  economical, 
anil  when  he  asked  her  to  share  his  fortune, 
be  it  great  or  small,  she  did  not  refuse.  And 
as  her  economy  reached  uot  only  the  bread- 
trav,  but  throughout  the  variousdepurtments 
of  the  household,  the  twain  with  one  miud  be¬ 
came  thriving  aud  prosperous.  They  did  uot 
become  leaders  in  fashionable  society,  but 
they  never  came  to  want,  aud  many  u  forlorn 
one  was  helped  to  take  the  first  steps  up  the 
ladder  of  comfort  aud  comparative  happiness, 
while  being  sheltered  beneath  their  hospitable 
roof. 

-  -  ■  ■  -  ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

RAM  BUNGS. 

How  1  am  longing  for  Spring!  According 
to  the  calendar,  it  is  April  11,  but  the  weather 
reminds  one  more  of  February;  even  as  I 
write  it  is  suowing  hard.  Last  year  we  plant¬ 
ed  pens  on  April  fid;  now  the  ground,  when 
not  frozen,  is  so  wet  as  to  render  any  working 
of  it  out  of  the  question. 

I  don’t  kuow  that  1  over  kuew  of  a  more 
dreary  time  than  the  past  four  weeks  buve 
been;  they  seem  worse  than  the  loug,  hard 
Winter  which  preceded  them;  but  perhaps 
my  being  ill  with  an  old-fashioued  influenza, 
and  the  fact  that  my  sewiug  aud  other  work 
were  sadly  behind  has  something  to  do  with 
the  dreariness  of  the  weather. 

But  “seed  time  and  harvest”  will  surely 
come,  and  hot  weather  too.  The  work  wil 
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RYE  BREAKFAST  CAKES. 

Two  cups  of  rye  flour,  one  cup  of  wheat 
flour,  two  well  beaten  eggs,  yelks  aud  whites 
separately,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk  aud  a  little 
salt.  Bake  iu  a  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour. 
Be  sure  they  are  done  before  taking  from  the 
cups,  or  they  will  he  heavy. 

mother’s  corn-bread. 

One  cup  of  corn  meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one 
cup  of  cream,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  hot  water 
with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of-tartar,  a 
little  salt.  Beat  together  lightly  and  bake  iu 
a  steady  oven.  a.  l.  j. 

vinegar  pies. 

Take  three  eggs  and  beat  the  yelks  until 
light;  one  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of 
vinegar,  one  tablespooufut  of  flour,  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut;  put  all  together 
aud  boil  three  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred. 
Have  your  puslry  ready  baked  to  put  it  in 
when  doue.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  very 
light,  sweeten  to  taste  and  spread  over  the 
tops  of  the  pies,  put  them  in  the  oven  and 
brown  lightly.  I  will  also  send  my  sister’s 
recipe  for  batter  pudding  with  strawberry 
sauce : 

Take  six  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  and  the  yelks 
of  live  eggs,  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  aud  add  a  pint  of  milk, 
aud,  last,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth.  Boil  in  a  greased  mold  for  one 

hour.  To  make  the  sauce,  take  one-fourth  of 
a  cup  of  butter  or  sweet  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  straw  berries. 
Mash  the  fruit  aud  stir  all  until  it  forms  a 
smooth  paste.  Serve  while  warm  This  is 
very  good.  subscriber. 

llorslortl'M  Acid  I’lio.-iil,  ute. 

In  Debility. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombs,  New  Orleans,  La., 
says:  “I  found  it  ttu  adiuiruble  remedy  for  de¬ 
bilitated  state  of  the  system,  produced  by  the 
wear  aud  tear  of  the  nervous  energies.”— Ad v. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CANNING  FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  JARS. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  Rural  sisters 
complain  that  their  canued  fruit,  especially 
tomatoes,  fad  to  keep  well  after  repeated 
trials,  in  self-sealing  glass  jars  (Mason's),  and 
some  of  my  neighbors  have  the  same  difficulty. 
Until  two  years  ago,  such  a  thing  as  mold  on 
my  canned  fruit  or  tomatoes  was  not  known, 
except  in  two  instances,  where  the  glass  had 
received  a  blow  and  was  cracked  a  little. 
But  about  that  time  1  bought  IS  new  jars — 
Mason’s  improved,  porcelain  liued  covers— 
and  of  the  whole  lot  but  six  were  perfect. 
There  was  a  little  prominent  seam  on  each 
side,  which  kept  them  from  being  perfectly 
airtight.  This  prominence  had  to  be  filed 
down  smooth,  aud  the  tops  of  some  of  them 
had  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  which  was 
a  tedious  task.  I  had  trouble  enough  with 
them,  as  they  were  apparently  all  right,  aud 
could  be  tested  only  by  inverting  the  jar  after 
the  coutents  hail  become  cold. 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  WHKELOCK. 


THE  BEST 

remedy,  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
is  Ayer’s  Pills.  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Decker- 
ton,  Germantown,  Pa„  writes:  “For 
three  years  I  was  afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  I  tried  the  best,  physicians  in 
the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief.  I 
was  advised  to  use  Ayer’s  Pills,  and, 
having  done  so,  believe  my  liver  is  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.”  Tims. 
Gerrish.  'Webster,  X. IT.,  writes:  “  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  work  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  bilious  trouble.  In  less  than  one 
month  I  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Pills.”  Jacob  Little,  Tampico,  Mexico, 
writes:  “  Ayer's  Pills  cured  me  of  Stom¬ 
ach  aud  Liver  troubles,  which  annoyed  me 
for  years.  By  using  them  occasionally, 
1  enjoy  the  best  of  health.” 


EFFECTS. 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  made  from  the  concen¬ 
trated  extracts  and  active  remedial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purely  vegetable  substances. 
They  are,  therefore, far  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  in  their  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  tonic  effects  than  Pills  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  from  powdered  drugs. 
M.  C.  Lawson,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes: 
>•  I  have  ltsi.il  Ayer’s  Pills  for  Stomach 
and  Liver  troubles  with  excellent  results.” 
J.  31.  Ilodgdon,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Pills  are  invaluable  as  a  cathartic, 
and  especially  for  their  action  upon  the 
liver.  I  am  sure  they  saved  my  life.” 
Antoine  Albcrtz,  Los  Angelos,  Cal., 
writes:  “Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  cured 
mo  of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  when  Hie 
medicine  given  me  by  the  doctors  failed 
j  to  do  any  good.” 


Ayer’s  Pills, 

I’ltKPAKKl)  BY 


THE  BEST  FARMER’S  RANGE  EVER  MADE. 

The  “Perfect"  Reservoir  Range, 

With  large  quick  Bukins  Oven  anil  large  War  mins  Closet.  Lar~e  Sfi  quart  Reservoir,  giving  Constant  Supply 
of  Hot  Water.  No  Farmer  skoul  i  be  without  this  Ranje.  Send  for  Circular. 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  CO., 

At  VNUF.VCTU  Ri:il8  , 

232  and  234  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  or  Si  LAKE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


be  accomplished  somehow,  and  when  I  can  see 
my  flowers  blooming  out-of-doors  I  hope  I 
will  feel  better.  My  bay-window  looks  cheer¬ 
ful,  for  the  flowers  in  the  window-box  are 
blooming  prettily — dark  purple,  sweet-scented 
verbenas,  rose  geraniums,  petunias  and  sweet 
alyssum;  while  iu  the  window  above  it  are, 
white  aud  red  oxalis,  dew-plants,  mignonette, 
crimson  verbenas  and  white  begonias,  aud  at 
another  window  some  pots  of  musk  are 
springing  up  after  a  good  rest,  aud  they  fill 
the  room  at  times  with  their  delicate  per¬ 
fume. 

Then  my  two  canaries,  which  I  raised,  are 
also  in  the  bay  window  and  gladden  our 
hearts  all  day  long  with  their  music. 

We  have  other  pets  in  the  form  of  chickens, 
a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  turtle  which  we  have 
had  over  two-and-a-half  years.  It  has  been 
hidden  in  the  cellar  for  a  long  time  now,  but 
some  sunny  day  I  expect  it  to  show  itself 
again. 

I  really  have  not  forgotten  “Domestic 
Economy,”  though  I  sometimes  wish  I  could 
for  a  while,  but  with  a  large,  hungry  family 
to  feed  and  think  of  changes  for  three  meals 
each  day,  1  do  not  have  a  chauce  to. 

In  my  last  I  gave  my  method  of  making 
omelet  without  turning,  for  that  I  think 
spoils  omelet  or  fried  eggs.  The  latter  I 
break  into  hot  fat  in  the  skillet,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  when  they  have  set  a 
little  I  pour  a  tablespoonful  or  so  of  boiling 
water  around  the  edges  of  the  eggs;  this  runs 
uuder  aud  prevents  burning.  I  then  cover 
them  tightly  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  they 
are  nicely  done  on  top.  Sometimes  I  serve 
them  thus  on  slices  of  wet,  buttered  toast, 
and  sometimes  with  ham. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  anything  which  will 
drive  away  mice?  Our  house  is  overrun  with 
them  and  traps  and  a  cat  do  not  seem  to  do 
any  good.  They  are  a  regular  nuisance,  get¬ 
ting  into  bureau  drawers  and  every  nook  and 
corner  of  my  pantries,  aud  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  a  remedy.  aunt  em. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

DR.  P£IRO  has  devoted  23  years  to  the  special  treatment  of  Catarrh, 
Throat,  Lung  Diseases,  foumlerof  the  Am. oxygen  Co.,forthe  pro. 
auction  of  that  wonderful  remedy ,  used  by  Inhalation, to  widely  known  as  the 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

For  the  relief  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Somt  stamp 
forme  *•  Manual,”  an  interesting  book  of  1W  pages.  Four  Colored 
Plates.  Address  dr.  PEIRO,85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  re  for  by  pornii  - -  iori  to  a  few  of  onr  patrons  : 

Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon.  Ed.  Ir  ter  Ocean,  ■  •  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Manner  W.  U.  Tel. Co..  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  •  -  Chicago. 

O.  W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  -  -  NewYork. 

k  JT.  B.—Our  Oxvqen  is  s-i/elv  sent  anywhere  in  the.  United  States.  Canada 
I  or  Europe  by  Express.  iAa.n.  comvlete  directions  unth  each  treatment 


Fobs  Ommtioi  Insect  Pbwder, 

S.  cfc  F.  Brand. 

For  the  examination  of  nil  kinds  of  Insects  in  dwellings,  on  plants,  animal0,  clothing,  etc.  It  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  Insecticide  ror  1JI'.1>  III  *»’*.  CROTON  III  US,  POTATO  BI  OS.  COCK  RO  ACHES.  COTTON 
WOK  OS.  FLEAS.  MCE,  MOTI1S.  FLIES.  ANTS,  anil  ot lier  Inse  t-.  Large  quantities  of  ime 
rlor  Insect  Powders  having  mailt  tlielr  appearance  ou  the  market,  we  put  up  only  the  very  *est  quality  oh 
laluable  under  our  own  brand;  we  select  the  Bowers,  have  them  powd>  red  under  <  ur  supervision  and  guar 
an lec  tlie  Powder  IP  be  free  from  any  col  ring  matter  or  any  other  admixture.  Iu  buying  our  S.  X  F.  Brand 
consumers  will  be  assured  or  getting  the  mod  effective  and  best  article  obtainable. 

We  put  O"  the  Powder  In  1 ,  I n  Lins,  at  25  cents  eueli-  lb.  tins:  at  III  cents  each:  1  lb.  i  ins  at  fi  t  cents  each 
(discount  to  the  tra"ei  also*  U  in  tl"  lb.  ken*  and  li>  lb.  tlus.  Tti  section*  where  our  Powder  is  md  kept  by  the 
retail  druggists.  >,  e  »  ill,  iu  order  to  Introduce  our  brand,  send  the  -mull  tins  by  tunil  prepaid, 
ou  receipt  of  price. 

STALLMAN  &  FULTON,  Importers  of  Drugs,  53  Cedar  St.  NEW  YORK. 

THE  KEYSTONE  ' 

1111  AIIPII  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

flH  Aud  giving  perfect 

If  AOnClll  AGENTS  WANTED. 

i  _  r* _ :  -  ..nib  T  age  lnliirvhi 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to  »tix_u  uanuuuiuuaunHMi  i  i„ , i  mm  nmuMj/ 

Clothes  than  any  oilier  In  the  World.  Vi  e  challenge  g 

any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  bettor  Washer.  _ 

Every  .Machine  >>  urrauted  HU  A  ears,  HF  /—  - 

and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only  _  ,fg  f-  gi||  _ = 

Washer  that  can  Us  damped  to  any  sued  t—  |  a  HP - 

tub  like  a  Wringer  Made  t  malleable  WtfT'i  V  -iT^O 

iron. galvanized,  and  will  outlast  auytwo  wooden  -dlluti  i  i 

machines.  Agent-  minted  Exclusive  Tern-'_/A»  -V  if  rT  f  ’  r  } 

tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  country  are  making  H  kl  i  ■  Li  I  f.  j  MM  15- JP 

from  $7?. to $200  pec  month.  Retail  price,#*.  «__®C5S“SS*"'  |Mil  VaJUPFa  g 
Sample  to  agents.  $0.  Also  our  celebrated  fU.  ~  VJ 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRIGK. 

Circulars  Fnx>,  liefer  to  editor  of  tlu*  p*rer.  Addre<sa  b\  1'.  A.OAJIS  A:  CO.,  Erie,  l*a • 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  25. 

Grant  is  better — nearly  well;  but  many 

fear  the  recovery  is  only  temporary . ♦  . 

..There  is  no  Lieutenant-Governorship  in 
Maryland.  In  this  the  State  is  not  singular, 
as  the  Constitutions  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia  all 

fail  to  provide  such  an  officer.. . . The  El 

Paso  Times  says:  New  Mexico  spent  last  year 
for  liquor  $0,455,000  and  for  churches  and 
schools  $45,000 . Dram  shops  are  de¬ 

fined  by  the  new  legislation  of  Kansas  as 

“common  nuisances.” . ..A  law  has  been 

enacted  by  the  Alabama  Legislattire  fining  a 
man  $100  if  he  gets  drunk  out  of  his  own 

house _ ...  .The  election  in  New  York  next 

November  will  be  noticeable  for  the  number 
of  state  offices  to  be  filled.  A  Governor,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comp¬ 
troller,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyer,  32  State  Senators,  128 
Assemblymen,  and  a  large  number  of  import¬ 
ant  county  officers'  will  be  chosen.  This  year 
is  the  first  time  since  18751  marked  by  so  many 
vacancies,  and  the  thing  will  not  occur  again 
until  18!ll ....  Ex-Senator  Pendleton  has  sold  all 
his  possessions  in  Cincinnati,  and  now  has  not 

so  much  as  desk-room  there . United 

States  Treasurer  Wyman,  having  resigned 
voluntarily  to  take  a  business  position  as  the 
head  of  a  trust  company  at  Omaha,  the  Presi 
dent  has  appointed  Mr.  Manning’s  friend, 
Conrad  N.  Jordan,  to  this  important  position. 
Mr.  Jordan  has  been  cashier  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  New  York  and  treasurer  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  and  is  the  financier  who  prepared  the 

new  debt  statement . .  The  will  of  Mrs. 

Eliza  W.  Morgan,  widow  of  the  ex-Governor 
of  New  York,  leaves  $3S3,0U0  to  her  imme¬ 
diate  relatives  and  friends,  and  distributes 
$135,000  to  various  benevolent  institutions.. .. 
Francis  Copeland  and  Frank  Watson,  well 
known  stockmen,  had  a  dispute  at  a  horse 
race  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  began  shoot¬ 
ing  at  each  other  with  Winchester  rifles. 

Both  were  killed . In  Montreal  there  are 

18  cases  of  small  pox  in  Hotel  Dieu.  All  were 

developed  within  a  week . . The  values  of 

imports  of  merchandise,  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  were  $590,191,000;  excess  of  exports 
during  the  same  period  $147,575,000;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $87,100,000  in  imports,  and  $18,003,- 

000  in  exports  compared  with  last  year . 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
directed  its  attorney  in  Washington  to  take 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  throwing 
open  to  settlement  lands  claimed  by  tbe  com¬ 
pany  as  part  of  its  laud  grant. . . . 

The  President,  Friday,  approved  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Gen¬ 
eral  William  B.  Hazen,  adjudged  guilty  of 
“indulging  in  unwarranted  and  captious  cri¬ 
ticism  of  his  superior  officer,”  the  Secretary  of 
War.  After  thus  being  reprimanded,  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  was  discharged  from 

arrest  and  ordered  to  resume  his  duties . 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  closed  its  37th  ses¬ 
sion  Monday.  N  ine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
bills  were  introduced  during  the  session,  and 
425  become  laws.  The  Governor  sent  in  vetoes 
of  bills  for  appointing  fish  and  game  wardens, 
preventing  the  shipment  of  game  from  the 
State,  and  for  the  preservation  of  trout  in 

Washburn  County . An  ice-jam  in  the 

river  at  Belleville,  Out.,  caused  a  flood  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  drowning  a  number  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  and  wrecking  houses  and 
barns.  The  people  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  dwellings  in  great  baste  to  save  their 

lives.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $100,000 . . . 

For  tbe  half  year  ended  December  31  last,  the 
net  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  de¬ 
creased,  comparatively*,  .£221,000,  and  the 

working  expenses  were  reduced  £04,000 . 

At  the  meetiug  of  the  Maryland  State  Tem¬ 
perance  Alliance,  at  Baltimore,  on  Thursday, 
it  was  determined  to  start  again  a  Prohibition 
Party  in  Maryland,  and  committees  on  organ¬ 
ization  and  platform  were  appointed. ........ 

The  overseers  of  Harvard  College  have  re¬ 
fused  to  grant,  the  petition  of  undergraduates 
that  attendance  at  morning  prayers  be  made 

optional... . The  monthly  statement  of  the 

chartered  banks  of  the  Dominiou  for  March 
shows  total  liabilities  of  $182,224,144,  and  as¬ 
sets  of  $212,805.681 .  A  statement  re¬ 

cently  compiled,  of  tbe  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  years 
1878  and  1884,  shows  a  remarkable  increase 
between  those  years.  In  the  former  year  tbe 
number  of  people  engaged  in  the  industries 
was  26.764;  in  1884  it  had  increased  to  47,828. 
The  wages  paid  io  1878  amounted  to  $7,- 
290,000;  in  1884  they  had  reached  $15,1851,000. 
The  products  of  the  industries  were  in  1878  of 
the  value  of  $32,554,000,  and  in  1884  they 


reached  a  total  of  $77,543,000.  The  capital 
employed  in  1878  was  $34,353,000,  and  in  18S4 
it  was  $39,488,000 . Immigration  con¬ 

tinues  to  fall  behind  previous  years’;  for 
March,  23,350,  compared  with  28,597  last 
year.  For  three  months  of  1885.  42,180;  same 
time  in  1884.  56,474;  18S3,  6S,735;  1882,  111,- 

970;  18SI,  72,384’ . The  mother  of  the 

confederate  General  John  H.  Morgan,  now 
residing  at  Lexington,  Kentucky’,  has  inher¬ 
ited  $1,000,000  by  tbe  death  of  the  Baroness 

de  Fauremberg,  at  Cannes,  France . 

The  heirs  to  the  Lawrence-Townley  estate,  in 
England,  valued  at  $500,000,000.  report  hav¬ 
ing  found  the  missing  link  in  their  chain  of 
evidence  —  the  marriage  certificate  of  Mrs, 
Sidney  T.  Brown,  of  Bagdad.  New  York. 

The  document  is  to  bring  her  $40,000,000 . 

Tbe  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  regulating 
all  judicial  executions  iu  Ohio  to  take  place 

within  tbe  walls  of  a  penitentiary  . 

. Very  destructive  floods  about  Austin 

and  other  parts  of  Northern  and  Central 
Texas;  in  Southern  Kansas,  anti  elsewhere. 
Great  destruction  of  property:  considerable 

loss  of  life. . . . Canadian  troubles  in  the 

North-west  growing  worse.  Middleton’s  forces 
were  attacked  in  the  rear  yesterday  by 
Riel’s  men.  who  after  killing  a  half  dozen, 
and  w-oundiug  several  more  “retired  into  the 
brush.”  The  Indians  are  rising.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offers  of  settlement  have  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  no  effect. 


“IT  HAS  MADE  A  NEW  MAN  OF  HIM.” 

So  writes  the  wife  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr  Staples, 
of  New  Canaan.  Couu.,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Methodist  Protestant ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mrs.  Staples  reys: 

“My  husband  has  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
been  afflicted  with  that  troublesome  disease 
Malaria,  attended  also  with  Catarrh,  which 
was  rapidly  growtug  upon  him.  He  was  so 
feeble  at  the  session  of  our  last  ‘Conference’ 
that  he  thought  a  week  or  two  previous  he 
would  not  be  able  to  attend.  He  commenced 
inhaling  Compound  Oxygen,  and  put  himself 
fully  under  the  Treatment  ut  my  earness  re¬ 
quest,  the  week  before  ‘Conference,’  and  if  is 
astonishing  to  see  its  vitalizing  effect.  It  was 
almost  immediately  manifest  in  an  increase  of 
appetite,  which  had  beeu  scarce  sufficient  to 
sustain  him.  He  is  gradually  increasing  in 
strength  and  vitality.  In  fact  it  has  made  a 
new  man  o  f  him.” 

Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen ,v  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Con¬ 
sumption.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  rauge  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs,  Star- 
key  &  Palen.  1105)  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. — Advr 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  25. 

A  cosipany  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  capitalists 
have  bought  a  strip  of  4,000,000  acres  of  cattle 
lands  in  Southern  Colorado  from  a  syndicate, 
of  which  ex-Senator  Tabor  is  the  bead,  and 
propose  to  raise  cattle  on  a  scale  which  is 
magnificent  even  for  the  Plains.  Their  tract 
is  one  of  the  largest  single  grants  of  laud  in 
the  country  ..........  An  Englishman  says  ot 

the  agricultural  resources  of  tbe  Soudan: 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  that 
will  grow  anything  in  the  world — sugar,  maize, 
cotton.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  produce  that 
may  be  taken  from  the  soil  without  any  man¬ 
uring  or  costly  cultivation . .A  Milwaukee 

estimate  predicts  a  fall-off  of  106,009,000  bush 
els  in  the  growing  wheat  crop  from  that  of 

1884 . It  is  stated  that  planters  in  some 

portions  of  Cuba  are  using  molasses  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes,  owing  to  the  unremunerative 
prices  for  which  it  now  sells  on  the  Island  ... 

. In  Virginia  peanuts  are  now  ground  into 

what  proves  a  very  fair  flour  for  making  pie 

crust  and  other  light  pastries . Professor 

Law,  of  Cornell  University,  under  instructions 
from  the  Governor  of  this  State,  has  been  in 
Sullivan  County  looking  after  glandered 
horses,  many  of  which  have  been  shot  by  his 
direction.  The  disease  is  quite  prevalent,  no 
measures  of  precaution  baviug  been  taken 

against  its  spreading  until  the  present . 

Hog-cholera  of  a  virulent  character  is  killing 
off  swine  in  large  numbers  iu  Montgomery 

County,  Illinois . Senator  Stanford’s 

stables,  on  his  Vina  (Cal.)  ranch,  were  fired 
by  tramps  early  Thursday  morning,  1 1 1  horses 
and  mules  were  burned  to  death.  The  loss  is 

placed  at  $30,000 . Governor  Martin,  of 

Kansas,  has  issued  a  procla  mation  establishing 
quarantine  against  the  States  at  the  present 
time  said  to  be  afflicted  with  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia,  the  names  of  which  were  given  editorially 
in  last  week’s  Rural,  as  ba  viug  beeu  sched¬ 
uled  by  Colorado . The  uhicago  Board 

of  Trade  has  adopted  the  proposition  to  permit 
deliveries  of  1,000  bushels  of  graiu,  50  barrets 
of  mess  pork,  50  tierces  of  lard,  and  25,000 
pounds  of  meat,  on  contracts  calling  for  such 

quantities .  ..The  North  German 

Gazette  is  agitating  the  subject  of  doubling 
the  duty  on  importations  of  leaf  tobacco,  so 
as  to  give  the  Government  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  as  well  as  sale  of  tobacco.... .... 

It  is  said  that  Maryland  farmers  are  about  to 
engage  iu  the  cultivation  ot  peanuts,  aud  that 
quite  a  large  acreage  will  be  planted  this  sea¬ 
son..... . The  Missouri  hog  crop  will  be 

short,  according  to  all  accounts,  but  Kansas 

will  produce  its  usual  yield... . 

. . Enough  land  in  the  Uuited  States  is 

owned  by  foreign  syndicates  to  furnish  250,000 

families  with  SO  acres  of  land  apiece . 

There  are  now  three  sorghum-sugar  factories 
in  Kansas.  Last  year  tbey  produced  600,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  150,000  gallons  of  sirup. 


The  product  was  manufactured  from  19,000 
tons  of  cane.  It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the 
three  factories  will  soon  produce  1.000.000 
pounds  of  sugar  annually .......  It,  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Northwest  will  be  obliged  to 
look  principally  to  Arkansas  aud  Texas  (he 
preseut  seasou  for  a  supply  of  peaches.  Tbe 
last  three  years  have  not  been  prolific  peach 
seasons  in  the  West.  What  Michigan  will 

supply  is  not  yet  known . The  Hessian 

fly  is  reported  as  ravaging  the  wheat  fields 

south  of  Santa  Rosa.  California . The 

German  Reichstag  has  fixed  the  import  du¬ 
ties  on  horses  at  20  marks,  bulls  aud  cows  9, 
oxen  30.  young  cattle  6  .....  .  ..The  fifth  an¬ 
nual  meetiug  of  the  Women’s  Silk  Culture 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  held  in 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Philadelphia,  the  other  day. 
Mrs.  John  Lucas  presided.  A  report  review¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  work^  for  the  year  and 
making  reference  to  the  $15,000  Congressional 
appropriation  for  silk  culture  was  read.  The 
receipts  were  $3,658  85.  and  the  expenses 
$3,507.16.  All  the  old  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says:  There  was  a  copious  rainfall  during  the 
week,  and  a  powerful  sun  during  the  last  two 
days,  aud  vegetation  is  responding.  Spring- 
sown  crops  have  made  visible  progress.  Iu 
consequence  of  a  prospect  of  a  peaceful  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Anglo  Russiau  dispute,  half  of 
the  recent  advance  in  wheat  was  lost.  The 
salesof  English  wheat  during  the  week  amount¬ 
ed  to  44,137  quarters  at  34*  Id,  against  40,951 
quarters  at  37s  3d  during  the  corresponding 
week  1  'St  year 

Of  900  reports,  coveriug  400  principal  wheat 
counties,  in  Ohio,  ludiana,  llliuois,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Missouri.duriug  the  past  five  days,  one- 
third  present  prospects  favorable;  quarter 
poor;  nearly  half  very  poor;  Illinois  and  Kan¬ 
sas  worst;  Michigan  best;  better  than  a  year 
ago;  half,  report  prospects  better  than  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  a  third,  as  well  aud  a  third  worse, 
llliuois  only  State  not  showing  improvement. 
Latest  reports  from  Kansas  best;  one- tenth  of 
the  reports  say  half  the  last  crop  remains  : 
third  a  quarter.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
most  only  eighth.  Fanners  disposed  to  sell 
now. 


W.  Russell,  Aurora,  O.,  manager  of  eight 
butter  and  cheese  factories  belonging  to 
Frank  Hurd,  says,  Jau.  15,  1S85:  “I  have 
tried  all  the  Butter  Colors,  aud  atn  convinced 
that  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  is  the 
best  in  the  market.” — .4dc. 

- ♦♦♦ - — 

A  slight  cold,  if  neglected,  often  attacks  the 
lungs.  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  gives 
sure  and  immediate' relief .  Sold  on  ly  in  boxes. 
Price  25  cts. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  April  25,  1885. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2}fe.  higher;  No. 
3  Spring,  4*£c.  higher;  No.  Z  Red  Winter, 
lU^c.  higher.  Corn,  l*c.  lower.  Oats,  4%c. 
higher.  Rye,  steady.  Pork,  15c.  higher. 
Cattle,  from  10c.  to  50c.  lower,  according  to 
grade,  the  greatest  depression  in  the  pork 
sorts.  Hogs,  a  trifle  lower  Sheep,  50c.  lower. 

Whkat.  —  Wheat  active  Bole*  minted:  April,  870*8 
885fte!  .May,  «9>ft®B&ko:  June  90-%  kUllftc;  No.  2  Spring, 
BPSfi'dKrtjSe.  No.  a  tin,  J9V»jUe:  No.  '•>’  Red  DfiuSUSMc-  No.S 
Ked,S7e  Corn— Quiet;  Sales  ruuged:  Cash.  i'77ftai7e: 
April.  40140 17540*.  May  4714  a-Hc:  Juiu\4ThW»4H!ie.  Oats 
—steady:  Sales  ranged;  Cash  April.  840 

OPltu-  May.  -MviM-tp!.  RYE-No.  2,  635ftC.  HARLfST — 
No.  9,  68<i6lc  Point. -Active.  Cash.  *117U@*ll  75; 
April,  $1 1  700 U  7a:  May,  *11  6714011  HU.  June,  *1175 
<ail  W.  Lajxd. — Quiet.  Sales  ranged:  Cash,  *6  900 
6  98*4-  April,  *fi  90.1,6  *2iv  May.  *690@h935ft;  June,**!  95® 
*7  00.  CATTt.U  -  Export,  u,#3#u:  cows  and  mixed. 
*20004  V)  stockera,  <8 IA04  9*1.  feeders,  *8  400*4  90; 
Texan*.  ftl®  5.  Ifoos.— Murket  weak:  rough  mixed, 
ft4.2Vg4.45;  packing  and  .‘.hippiug,  S4.45i-g4.75.  light 
*1.3004.65:  skip*.  *.1.5110*4  2.4.  tlHkfil'  —Market  low. 
Inferior  (trades,  ft?  7503  75:  medium,  *8  U0@4  25:  good 
*4  85;  choice,  ft)  75. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  4c  higher.  Corn. 
2c.  higher.  Oats,  2c  higher.  Pork,  23-. ^c.  lower. 

Whkat.— Active.  No.  2  Red,  ftl 02,  cash  :  *1  Olfcf, 
May:  ftl  0844,. lone:  01  tiihkt.  July.  Corn -Dull:  Cash, 
44m4l '■40;  April,  I  t'-tc;  May.  4l?sr  June,  IV4ftc.  Oats 
—Firm:  Cush,  365sc.  May.  3.Vde;  June,3.Vfce.  Ryk, 
firm  at  B2c  Baulky— Steady  at  50©7W.  Kuo*,  !R*0 
10 e.  Flaxseed  Steady  at  ftl.35  Hay,  firm-r  aud 
unchanged.  Bran  nrm  at  rtigStc.  Pork.  *12  08*4. 
Biilkmkats— Lour  clear.  *5  90:  short  rib,  *6  0006 05; 
6hort  cigar,  8*1  25.  Lard— Firm  a(  ft1*  H.4®6  90,  Re¬ 
ceipts— Flour,  4, UUp  bbis, 

Boston.  -  grain,  corn  has  declined  dui  In*  the 
week,  but  at  Ihe  close  was  firmer.  Steamer  Yellow 
was  held  at  TNc.;  Steamer  Mixed,  Ve:  No  Grade 
55@.4fie..  per  bushel,  us  to  quality.  High  mixed  Is 
quoted  at  59(*52c.  per  bn»hel.  Oats  6144  have  been 
lower,  but  are  firm  at  the  close  ut  uu  udvuu'e.  We 
quote  jlarlev  at  47@48e  No.  I  White  ut  47c;  No.  9 
White.  4iq,0l5^c:  No  8  do,  4800410,  aud  mixed,  48 
<@)44c.  4'  bush*  !  io*  tn quality.  Bran,  at  *19  per  ton 
for  spring,  aud  *20  for  winter.  Fine  Feed  and  .Mid 
dllntrs,  *19021,  and  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  *26.70  u  Pm  to 
arrive,  aud  *'JJ  5u <t29  uu  on  the  spot.  Barley  sells 
fulrly  at  65095c.  per  bushel,  a-  to  quality.  PRODUCE. 

The  market  tor  butter  Is  steady  aud  tile  de¬ 
mand  quin-  gout).  Sales:  New  York  and  Vermont 
choice  dairy,  21082c  per  it.,  um)  fair  to  good ,  1502110: 
Western  creamery.  25026c,  for  due:  choice,  at  23® 
24e,  and  common  to  Rood  lit  lH@88e:  Imitation 
creamery,  17c  tor  choice;  choice  ladle  parked,  is® 
lie.  per  B>;  fair  bo  good.  Western,  11012c,  choice 
dairy.  l60lSo:  fair  to  good  do,  ut  18  ol5e.  per  pound. 
Chbksu — In  moderate  demand  with  sales  in  small 
lots  Of  choice  nt.  U®  IDgc-  tali-  lo  good.  Western, 
Big  10c  and  common  skims  nt  20 4c.  per  n*.  Kaos 
— Quiet.  Fresh  Eastern.  lfltiBlfilfte;  New  York  aud 
Vermont,  16'jdBlac  Neva  Scotia  at  16c,  ond  Western, 
15014160.  Beans  In  light  supply  and  flrm  Northern 
Pea.  at  ftl  7U-  New  York  pen  ut  *1  60®  170;  medium 
at  fl.  1501,56  per  bushel  for  hand  picked.  Canada 
peas  are  quiet  at  KOc0*l  05  per  bushel  and  North 
ern  aud  We«t0rn  nt  *UI5®1  40  per  bushel.  Potatoes 
—  quint  and  easy  with  sales  at  f>3<s«90.  per  bushel 
as  to  quality-  Acci-ks— Qulet-at  30  for  choice  und 
ftl  0002011  for  other  kinds  Dried  Aiti.ks  In  light 
request  at  tslltc,  for  quartered  hii,1  sliced  Poul¬ 
try  -Fresh  killed  Is  In  demand  and  llrtn  at  ISgitfe, 
for  choice  young  Northern  turkeys  lfi»17c  for  choice 
Western  turkeys,  and  fresh  chickens  at .25026c.  per 
pound.  _ _ _ 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkvy  York.  Saturday,  April  25, 1R85, 

BUKADSTUKkS  AND  PROVISIONS.  — AS  OOmPftrod  With 

cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2 Chicago  wheat  Is  )ftc. 
lower-  Ungraded  Winter  Red  is  Ifftc.  lower;  No.  2 
Red  Is  1*4C.  higher.  Corn.  Ungraded  mixed  Is 21^c, 
higher:  steamer  mixed  is  lifts,  higher;  No,  2  mixed  is 
]  14c.  higher. 

r lour.  Feed  and  meal.— Flour— Quotations:  Fine 
*2.7503.75.  Superfine,  *8.5004.00  Extra  No.  2,  *8.70® 
4.25;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  *1.4005.00;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  t-i50®6.20;  Common  to  Fair 


Extra  Ohio,  43  7504  30-  Good.  *4  35  0  4  50;  Good  to 
Choice.  «4  55  0  6  00:  Common  Extra  Minnesota.  S3  700 
4  00:  Clear.  ftl.iiU04.75-  rye  mixture,  «»  40  *4  65; 
stra'ghr,  si  5005  24:  patent  ft5.OQ0fi.2O-  baker’s  extra, 
*1  50®5  95:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  447(104  85; 
fair  to  good.  *4 3005  2V  good  to  very  choice.  *590® 

6  00;  Patent.  Winter  Wheat  extra  nt  ftl  840*6  10: 
Oltv  MUt  extra  for  West  Indies,  *4  900*5  00; 
South  America,  *.4  050*5  25,  market  closing  quiet. 
Sot’TUittiN  Flour— Common  to  good  exira,  *4000 
•1.75-  good  to  Choice  *4  so-MOtl.  Kyk  Floor  Suoerflne, 
*4,00*1.60,  latter  fo’ choice.  Corn  Meal  Dull.  “Saga¬ 
more’’  at  *880:  Yellow  W-<ter»  quoted  nt  *3  0003  35: 
Brand v wine  ut  *8  8503  40.  Feed- Quoted  for  40 
to  50  lb*,  ut  *19®50-  60  10  30  lbs.  *1H®20:  Kin  tbs  at  *80 
<022.  Sharps  at  *52024.  Rye  feed  nt  *19020.  Linseed 
Oil  MEAL.-Gnr  Ints,  ftSS  40  lu  bulk,  *27  40  sacked. 

Grain.  — Wurat. -No. 2  Chicago,  9  «®984ftc  ungrad¬ 
ed  Winter  red.  950.0*1  0'1£-  No.  2  red.  *10016:  No. 

V  red  for  M-«v  99ds  ®fti  005*c-  do.  .luup.  ftl  0iqf®i  0256; 
do,  July.  ftl  am;®  1.04V.  dn,  August,  ti  O4M01 0554;  do, 
October,  *1  07 Arc:  do.  November. SI  OStftVl  OUft-do,  De- 
comber,  *1  inq-gi  mu,  uvi;  Western.  73® 75c:  State. 
76U0771C.--  Canada.  )»4*?«Qc.  Bariev  and  Barley 
Malt.— Dull,  prices  without  duelded  ehnnge  Corn— 
Ungraded  mixed.  No.  3.  siQe:  steamer 

mixed,  55o.  lu  elevator  Steamer  Yellow  56c,  In 
elevator:  No.  2,  5V®554'c,  In  elevator:  Stcnmer 
white  66",  In  elevator;  low  mixed,  r,4e.  in  eleva¬ 
tor:  yellow.  r,6c,  In  elevator  No  8,  mixed  for 
Aorll.  44Qt’:  do.  May,  55 054  V-  do.  June,  559a®5fi9$c: 
do,  July.  do,  August,  47 ',.t. '.7 q.o.  Oats— 

No,  8,  mixed,  39c:  No.  2.  iWy-atOMc,  In  elevator: 
No.  I,  40ck,  No.  H,  white.  42c:  No.  2.  -I'kat  'ttfe:  No. 
1.  4fiO:  mixed  5Vestern  40®  lie  White  do.  42048c; 
white  State.  430 Uc:  No.  2,  mixed  for  April,  40V’; 
do.  Mnv.  lOVttlGV-  do.  Juno.  4OV«t40V-. 

Brans.— Quotations  are:  Marrows,  ftl  e0  :  medi¬ 
ums,  *1500154:  pea,  ftl. 500155:  red  kidney,  *2; 
turtle  soup  at — :  w  hile  kidney  at  *1  50®  1 85. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  *1  25  for  new. 

PaovTstoxs.— Pork— The  quotations  areas  follows: 
ft  13  a  1 3.2.4  for  mess:  ft  18.25  413,75  for  family  mess; 
*14  25016  Tor  clear  back,  (the  latter  for  fancy),  and 
jtin.75011  for  extra  crime.  Dressed  Hoos  Sales  at 
5V4c.  for  bacon  to  5V-.  for  light  average-  anil  6e.  for 
pigs.  Cut  Mbat8-i8  lbs.  pickled  bellies  at  6c. 
and  10  IT,  average  nr  nqc.  Sales  of  llebt  smoking 
bellies  are  quoted  at  7-V-:  plrk'ed  hams  at  909V;. 
Oltv  pickled  shoulders  arc  quoted  at  sqc-  smoked 
shoulders,  t',‘4c:  pickled  hams,  9W-  smoked  hams, 
lOQ  illr..  Middles  -  For  long  and  short  clear,  half 
and  half,  nt  Chicago.  6. 15  Is  quoted,  Breir.— Extra 
India  uiess.  *2502750.  extra  mess  in  barrels  at  *11  50 
012-  packet  at  *  1 2oi  1 2  ni  1  for  barrels;  plate  beef  at 
*11  <50019  50:  family  at  *(8®ll  Bren  Hams— Quoted 
At  *20  00  for  new.  and  *19  00  for  old,  with  light 
demands.  Laud  In  May  option  sales  at  7.46c 
®7  80c-  June  oo'lon  snles  at  7  26  07.27c-  July  option 
sales  at  7  3407  3«c  :  August  option  sales  at  7  1107  12c. 
City  steam  Is-  steady  at  7.04o»and  warned  moderately. 
Refined  is  dull;  Continent  quoted  at  7  45c,  and 
Sout  h  American.  7  75®7.90e.. 

Butter  —Quotations- New  butter— Creamery, Elgin 
best,  27c:  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  26 ,j,27c;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  heat,  We:  do  prime  23®?4f  do. good  at  200380; 
do,  fair  nt  18®19o-  Stare  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs,  best 
nt  28024c,  do,  half  firkins,  rubs,  extra  fine,  21022c; 
do.  half  firkins,  tubs,  good,  at  19  0'JOe-  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  prime,  ut  20021c  do,  tulis,  good,  at  is-0l9c; 
do  tubs,  ooor,  at  I5016r:  Western  Imitation 
crenmrry.  best,  at  19019c:  do,  good,  nt  15017c  ; 
Western  dairy,  fntr,  ut  iilvjlle:  Western  factory,  best, 
ut  ’Sra'Sf  do,  poor,  9 aide  rolls,  best,  at  I  I  ®15c:  do. 
fair,  at  10018c.  Old  butter— Creamery.  State,  firkins 
15017c  do.  good,  13® Me:  do.  common.  11013c: 
Western  dairy,  rulr,  at  lOwllC'  do,  common  at 
9*10e:  Western  factory, fair, 809o  grease  at 41406c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
easier.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  2.4026c  :  receipts 
1,00).  From  Boston— Market  qulel.  Western  cream 
ery  <to,  25028c-  dairy  at  23c. 

Cheese,  Quotations:  Fancy  colored,  Ii(tf01l9fc; 
(home  trade  lots,  12018(40.1-  faioy  white,  IKSlIWo 
choice,  101401044c;  good  lots,  8@t0o  rulr  do.  6  a 8c  light 
skims.  40,e:  skims,  103c-  Ohio  flats  at,  10c.  for 
best.  Tile-  for  fair  to  good  Pennsylvania  skims, 
f°r  good,  and  56015*  for  common , 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  me  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  I'roni  Philadelphia- Market 
>teaay-  quoted  .-L^qq.v  ^  i’1-'  s1’  A-  x'!,  T*r 
boxes.  From  Boston  ctit-,L(-*rw  at  ii,Lyitite,  t-rom 
Chicago -Market  dull-  Cheddars, 91**100, 

Eons.  —The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  1454® 
1414c:  Western,  U®U«e:  Southern,  1801.9540. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—  Market  steady  Quoted  at  13*  18 <40.’  receipts,  1,800. 
From  Boston -Market  euster.  Quoted  at  14 54® 1 4Jje. 
From  Chicago— Market  lower.  Quoted  at  11H0I2C. 

Live  Poultry  The  quotation*  are  as  follows  : 
Spring  chickens,  per  pair.  7:.tv,i*l  24  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  Ib,lti0l45*c:  do, Western, 
14C:  roosters,  old.  s®9c:  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  18®l4c; 
ducks.  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
Dfttr,  flflonrftl.23,  do,  Western,  per  pair.  7>C®*1:  geese, 
Jersey.  New  York  uud  Pennsylvania,  per  pair, 
*1.750200:  do,  Western,  per  pair  ftl.U0@ftl.62; 
pigeons,  per  pair.  50c. 

DuitssKD  Poultry.— Frozen  nt  Haille.  for  turkeys 
and  1V015C for  chickens.  Fi-BSh  kllled-turkeys.i2@i4c, 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  pair,  at  55 
14 65c;  Jersey  and  Buck:-  County,  dry  picked,  17019c; 
fowls.  Philadelphia,  prime,  15®16c:  do.  Jersey,  15® 
We.  squabs.  v»  tilte,  per  aoz  ,  ft  1 50;  do.  dark,  per  doz, 
*303.85. 

Game— Wild  docks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair,  75c 
0*2:  do,  redhead.  Norfolk,  per  pnir,  3UC.06(lc: 
western  at  41X060;  Mallard  at  25@50c;  wild  pigeons 
at  ftl  7.4  per  dor.. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 


New 

Orleans 

Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 

HVft 

87ft 

Strict  ordinary . 

9  T-lf) 

»  ii-lG 

9  5-16 

Good  Ordinary  .... 

97* 

10H 

105fi 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 

1014 

1054 

1054 

Low  Mlddlling . 

10  9-16 

III  13-16 

10  13-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

1034 

11 

11 

Middling  . 

107ft 

H5ft 

•  15ft 

Good  Middling . 

It  1-16 

11  5-16 

11  5-16 

Strict  Good  Middling, 

1154 

117ft 

115ft 

Middling  Fair . 

1 15ft 

117ft 

117» 

l-’alr . 

1254 

125ft 

125s 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary... ,  8U 

1 

Low  Middling.... 

9-H 

Strict  Good  Qrd. .  8  15-16  | 

Middling. 

10% 

FitKftH  Fruits.  -  Apples: 

Baldwin,  per 

double- 

headed  hbl,  *3)M<a  !  8'-:  Greenings,  *108  25.  Cranber¬ 
ries— Jersey,  Choice,  per  crate.  *.9.5<i0l  :  Jersey, 
poor,  per  orate.  (308.25:  Florida  orange*  at  *1.000 
*4.4  )  per  box  roroost,  and  *45003  ror  poor. 

DittKD  Eudits.— Tne  following  are  the  quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apples,  ii5v@7u;  choice  do,  65ftc; 
common  to  prime  do.  4@«o  fimcT  Norm  <  'u ro¬ 
om.  Jtiu  dried  Sliced,  4e  .  choice  do.,  HVj^.S^e  ; 
choice  Virginia,  3(0 314c;  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
3c:  Kentucky  <lo,  lu  barrels.  Hit  extra  fancy 

North  Carolina  pooled  praehes,  11  011  vgC;  fancy  do.10 
fttinttc;  choice  140,-109.540:  rnnev  Georgia,  th*c:  choice 
8541011c;  impeded  halves,  754080.  impeded  quarters 
plums,  i)am>ous.  He-  prime 

pitied  cnerries.  120 •  evaporated  raspberries.  25o: 
cun-drlod  do.  33<j81e;  blackberries,  1U@I0>4C;  huckle¬ 
berries,  1.5018540. 

Bkanuts.  Quoted  at  41s  <t  l<h,e.  for  best  baud  picked 
aud  3lA««3)iO.  farmers’  grades. 

Hay  and  Utkaw.  We  quote;  choice  Timothy  hay, 
ftl  04@ I  10. good  do,9  e  0*1-  medium  do, H5®90c; shipping 
grades,  75ia8oc:  clover  mixed,  HuosSjc.  clover  black, 
<5®SOc.  Straw— No,  1  rye,  90@95e:  short  rye,  70@75c; 
oat,  55060c. 

Hors.— We  quote- State  crop  1934,  1’rlme  at  15016c; 
do  low  to  fair,  10c:  prime*,  1388,  7®9c;  California, 
1834.  10®  18c. 

Riob. -Quotations:  Carolina  and  l.outslana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  <*9Qe:  goad  to  prime  at  54^iftnu; 
choice  at  65ft  ftW^c:  extra  head  at  eidafilio:  Rangoon 
at  Hft@5c:  duty  paid,  and  2^08440  in  bond;  Patna  ut 
Java  al  am@S9fte. 

Seeds. -For  clover  there  lsa  rair  demand  at  firm 
Drlc.s,  Quotations  nre  at  9c.  for  prime  Western: 
ibfte.  for  choice,  and  94d®l0c.  for  extra  choice.  Lin¬ 
seed  Is  nominal-  quoted  at  ftl  .85. 

Sugar.— The  quotations  are. 

Cut  loaf,  654c  :  Crushed.  65*0 :  powdered,  65fte : 
granulated,  6®6 1-16  confectioner*’  -’A.’*  6.8105Jftc ; 
standard  *A,”  off  A.  55.J  05  »-i6e:  white  ex¬ 

tra  ”C,”  59ft  05  54c-  yellow  extra  ”0,’*  4-7»@5c:  •*0," 
49ft@494c:  yedows,  454@F>ftc. 

Tallow.— Prime  city  quoted  at  6c,  with  *2  charge 
for  packages. 
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Tobacco.- Kentucky  dull  and  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Seed  Leaf  dull  Pennsylvania  1881  at  6@ 
lie-  do.  ISMS  at  9«*12k>c:  Sundries  at  5@29c,  Havana 
at  15:  Sumatra  at  $1  2tya !  <10. 

Veuetablks,— Quotations  are  for  Potatoes— 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel.  14.90;  Rose, 
State,  round  hoops.  *2  0<u2iil:  do.  Hut  hoops,  $1  iva 
2 Uti.  do.  per  tRU  I6,#l  9*<a2  12;  Hurl.-nuk,  State,  round 
hoops,  12  ItO  V  libl;  do.  I  so  ft,  *i  87<a2  (>o;  Peerless, 
State,  >  1st)  ft,  #1.606*1  rt®-  Magnum  Romim.  Scotch 
por  wi'  lt,  <2*225;  Bermuda  >  bbl,  $7-®7  SO-  Sweet 
polo  foes  kllil-dried.  #5S0«$S.  Asparagus— ChU.  tier 
bunch.  flU  dec.  lleet.s  Her  mud*,  per  crate,  ft?  V*5«?  50’ 
do,  Florida,  2  75  aH.  Cabbages- Florida,  t*  hhl,  $2(43: 
Savannah,  ner  bbl,  ftt  MW2  50.  O  .n  Peas— Florida, 
per  crate.  *1  AOwti.  Kale— Norfolk  oteh.  per  bbl, 
*2<etft2.M):  Norfolk  common  nt  *2  5iVa8.  Onions— 
Bermuda.  V  urate.  ft2  25:  yellow,  do,  81  5005  per  bbl; 
red  bulk  per  bbl,*4.5(l/c5.Vi  Radishes— Norfolk,  per 
WO  bunches,  fta«*4.  Spinach— Norfolk,  per  bbl,  #>a#ft50. 
String  beans— Florida,  per  crate,  $4i»3.  Souash— 
Florida,  per  crute,  ft2 00&2 5U.  Turn'ps  Russia, 
Canada,  per  bbl,  ut  «:tai75c:  Russia  Long  Island, 
per  bbl.  75cfft#l.  Tomato0?  -Florida  per  bushel 
crate,  at  "::;uaua,  per  box,  40cia60c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but; 
we  believe  that  *o  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  thf  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  he  over-estimated,  if  It  be¬ 
comes  ontominated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  wh.ch  the  health  is  undermined  is  imrneasur- 
th7t.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments”  are  tlm  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Send  for  Circulars  of 

Road  and  Ditching 
Machinery,  Patent 
Barb  Wire  Fence, 
Pasts  a u <1  Drivers, 
Victor  One-Horse 
Drills,  Burton’s 
Open  Links,  Eagle 
VVa  go  n  Bolster 
Springs. 

Regan’s  Power 
Cider  Presses,  etc. 


BARTLETT  S  DOW, 


SEED  GROWERS 


AND 

Dealers. 


LOWMlas6  MILKING  TUBES 

For  Milking  rows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats.  Price  25c.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Descriptive  Circular,  and  our  SJCKD  CATALOGUE  for  1885.  Free  to  all. 

EDMAXD’S  IMPROVED  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET. 

This  Is  the  best  flavored,  most  uniform  In  shape,  and  the  most  profitable  variety  to  raise  for  general  crop 
of  anythlngnow  In  the  market.  TRY  IT.  Price  per  pound  by  mall,  75  c<s.;  per  ounce,  8  cts.;  per  packet.  5cts 


p  “  /p  /p  /p  'p*  T  'h  'f>  fi"  T  T  T  'i 


Send  for 
Circulars. 


FOWLERS  ^ 

Grappling  Fork.  > 


Nbw  York,  April  25.  1885. 

BEEves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,889  bead, 
against  (1,414  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales. -Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
steers.  1,438  it.,  ft?  15  do.  2,1  15  ft,  #595:  do.  1,305  ft, 
$5  55:  do  1,306  ft,  ft;  i(j.  do.  t.22l  ft,  $5  35.  do.  1.700 
ft,  #5  80;  do,  1.084  ft ,  #5  25  do,  1,091  ft.  #5  20:  do,  1,167  ft. 
$5  20-  do,  1.1R2  ft.  $5  15  do,  1.IS2  ft.  $5  15;  do,  l,l«0 
ft.#**  I’:  do,  ft,  1,10ft  $5  05:  do.  1.1 1 5  ft,  #5-  do.  1.136  ft. 
$1  3-5-  onto  steers,  1,375  ft.  $5  50*  hulls,  1.300  ft.  live: 
•Bandboxes”  'ill  ft.  2t*e.  Chicago  sreers,  1,348  ft. 
86  00-  do,  1,216  ft,  #5  25'  do.  U4h  ft,  $5-12-  do.  1.H67 
ft.  #5  50:  do,  1,018  ft.  #5  S5:  do.  1.207  ft.  #5  35.  dp.  1,220 
ft,  #3  Hfl-  do,  1.431  ft  $5  20;  dO,  1.105  ft,  #3  2v  do.  1,128  ft, 
$5  III;  do,  1,227  ft,  $5  05:  do.  952  ft,  #5-  bulls.  1.886  ft, 
$115:  do.  1,281  ft.  $1 05:  oxen,  1,200  ft,  $4  ft);  Mich¬ 
igan  oxeti,  1,808  ft,  $5ni)  per  loo  ft;  St,  Louis 
steers,  1,245  ft,  $5  71-  dO,  1,236  ft,  #5  N>:  do.  1,165  ft,  $5  55: 
do,  1,193  1b,  #5  50;  do.  1,211  ft,  *5  10:  do.  i,i»8  ft,  $5  35: 
do,  1,122  t»,  #5  32t«;  do,  1,172  ft,  $5  do.  .097  ft, 
$500;  Kentucky  do,  1,825  ft,  $5 HCq  less  50c.  per 
head:  SI.  Louis  steers  1.250  ft.  #8  70:  do.  1,262  ft. 
*5  (.5-  oxen.  1,519  ft,  »5S0  and  60c  per  head;  mixed 
Western  steers.  1.2*6  ft.  *5  to  do.  i.nsu  ft,  $5  10:  do, 
1,110  ft,  #5  2',:  do,  1,035  tt, .  $4  60;  Chicago  steers,  1,268 
ft,  $5  60;  do,  1,105  ft,  $5  20;  do,  1,037  ft.  $5f»:  do.  55  75. 

CAnvES.-Sales— Veals,  (extra)  HO  »,6e:  Buttermilk 
calves,  117  ft,  2f*io:  du.  rjt  ft.  2V*c;  do,  at  $8  per  head, 
Veals  I  few  Buttermilks).  1 14  ft,  nt  4.54c;  do,  Uf7  ft,  at 
4 V^e;  Veals.  IS*  ft.  554c-,;  <10. 135  ft,  5c, 

Sheer  asp  Lames  Total  receipts  for  six  days 
22.58S  hend,  against  28.694  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  lastweek.  State  sheep,  uu  ft,  at  «c:  do. 88  ft,  at 
5t<p  State  )  Carlings.  7S  ft.,  ut  6Qc:  Sutie  sheep,  i  n 
ft,  at  6c.  unshorn  Ohio  sheep.  95  ft.,  fic’cllnne  i  do,  9R 
».«<«•!  d  »,  "  a  ,  #4 )  it  do,  (B  ft.  at  #4  65  do,  *0  ft  at 
$4  4"  dipped  Ohio  yearlings,  id  ft,  at  6i$c:  clipped 
Ohio  sheep,  48  ft.  5o:  unshorn  Michigan  do,  soft,  5l«c; 
do,  83  ft,  at  #5  85:  uushorn  Ohio  sheen.  82  ft,  5yc; 
Virginia  ewes,  118  ft.  iWci  do,  Virginia  Spring  lambs, 
$5  p-r  head;  clipped  Odlo  sheep,  90  ft,  $3  <n$*  do,  84 
ft,  *4  m):  unshorn  Ohio  do,  101  ft,  at  &>go,  Michigan  do, 
85  ft,  $5  85. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,150  head, 
against  27,857  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Nomi¬ 
nally  firm  and  higher  at  *1  t0.il  80.  Country  Dress 
ed  firm,  but  not  quotnbly  higher,  at  UistiSic,  for  me¬ 
dium:  «V6(fl.Te,  for  lights. 


Yankee  SWIVEL  PLOW 


The  LEADING 
WOOD  BEAM 
REVERSIBLE 

PLOW  ENGLAND 

I  ff  for  both  t  and  2  Horses. 

ti«BELCHeF&  TAYLOR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.^ 

CHICOPEE  FALLS, 

Box  75  Ma*#achn#ett«. 


WILLSON’S  SPRING  WHIFFLETREES. 

No  more  breaking  harness  or  any  3udden  or  hard  jerking  to  injure  anything.  There  is  not  a  stronger 
or  better  Whiffletree  made. 

No.  1  for  common  size  horses,  price  #3,00  per  pair.  No.  2  for  medium  size  horses,  price  $3  10  per  pair. 

No.  3  for  largest  size  horses,  prtce  $8.25  per  pair. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  wl  th  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  Try  these  Trees,  if  after;uslng  you  are  not  suited 
I  will  refund  your  money.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

JEROME  POTTER,  Gen’i  Agent,  Tiverton  Four  Corners,  R.  I, 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CIcd  Crusher, 

,  V  and  Leveler. 


“ACME” 


AGENTS  > 
WANTED. 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


SEND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important,  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  roelpo  for  pre¬ 
serving  vug".  Established  1845. 

No,  271*  Wnnbington  8t„  New  York  City. 


The  “AC  ME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  Crasher  and  Leveler,  an  1  to  the  Cuffing,  Lifting, 
Turning  process  Of  DOUBLE  QAjiQS  of  CAST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  cutting  pci rer.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crunAtup  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  pufrrrtrinp  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  name  time.  The  entire  absence  of  Sjrikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish ,  It  Is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  narrows  ut- 


Variety  ol  Sixes,  4  to  15  leet  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  our  distributing  depots. 

DO  NOT  BIS  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ ACME " 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  yang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying.return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  MocL  JR,  D  rntb  a  r  Mastfactoiiv  axd  Prixcipal  Office: 

HAKKISItURG,  PA.  Ift  3S  M  OL  D  lO  1 II  C  I,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.B. -"TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  vx D  other  Essays.”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


“HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS” 

Is  a  new_  work  an  Farming,  of  inn  pages,  written  by 

known* practical  Farmers  and  Gardeners  on  this  contl 

. •?  C-— -nta 

and  Terms  to  Agents  scut  free.  Our  Agents  are  making 
Rom  $3  to  tin  nor  day  selling  this  tmofc. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

85  &  37  Cortlandt  St-.  New  fork. 


You  can  ride  and  plant  five  Acres  per  dag. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1885. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Asptsw.tr.i_  Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M'f e  CO. 

Three  Rivera.  Mich. 


Prononnccd  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use, 

Send  for  Circular, 

UIGGAMM  M’F’G  COltP., 
„  Higgiitiuiu.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  St.,  hosin'*  *  "  3. 


VOI'NU  MEN.— Learn  Telegraphy  or  Short 
Hand.  Situations  furnished.  Send  for  terms. 

Corn,  and  K.  K.  Tel.  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Aofltlt’c  New  Sample  Book  A  5(1  Lovely  Chromes  with 
HEDIIl  o  name.  U'c.  K.  H.  Pa  uni  1:,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

SALES  »IKN  Wonted  by  the  Introducers  of 
Raneocns  Kaspborty.  R,  O.  On  ask  A  Co.,  Plula.,  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  paid.  The  business  easily  learu- 


With  Force  Feed  Fertiliser  Attachment. 

Plants  corn  and  beans  without  using  any  other  de 
vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. 

LlTTl.f  TIGER  FANNING  MILL. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

GENESEE  V  ALLEY  M’F’G  CO.,  . 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  U-  H.  A. 


What  Is  an  HydruullO  Ram  7 
Scud  for  illustrated  Budget. 

COR N  SUELLERS. 

LOT II EH  KEELS, 

HA  IN  PIMPS. 

Pumps  for  Nursoryuieu. 

WORK8  FOUNDED  1840. 

Gleason  &  Bailey  MTg  Go., 

Urn.,  cor.  MLIICLH  d*  HOUSTON 
STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 
SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Wind  Mills.  Steam 
Engines,  Artesian 
pump*,  .Vo,  T  h  o 

Amei  lean  Well 
Work  s,  A  u  r  ora, 

1U.,  U.  B.  A. 


i  HERCULES  WIND 

W  MACHINE. 

-  1  hi-  Most  powerful,  easiest  cured  for  Self 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  nia- 
'  ISd  ehlnery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad- 
1  LN'\  dress 

Hk HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
ircBHd  Worcester,  Muss. 

MI88OUIU  G11A1N 


SULKY 


FOR  SALK. 

BUFFALO  TALLEY 

CREAMERY. 


ontiw-o  SlarChurus,  Rapid  lee  Cream  Freezer*,  Im- 
OrfllN  O  proved  Ti  ee  Tubs,  all  made  of  cedar.  Seno 
PUIIDUO  for  Illustrated  elreular  and  prices.  Clcui- 
UnUnliO.  ent  A  Dunbiir,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DUTTON  GRINDER. 


We  have  at  last  a  oerfect  Niowlng  Machine  Knife 
Grinder,  WelgUs  but  twenty  pounds- can  De  carried 
Into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing  Machine 
Wheel.  No  farmer  can  atrord  to  be  without  this  tool. 
Send  for  Descriptive  circular. 

PRICE,  *li.50. 

R.H.ALLEX  CO.,  ISO  Water  Ht„  New  York, 

Sole.  Managers  for  United  States. 

HlGGAM  .il  .M’F’G  (’OR  PORATION, 
Higgauuni,  Ct.,  General  Agents  for  New  England-, 


H 

PLOW 


PAawzi.3  sareroita  oeaw  ruatn&z 

Wurtant.-il  tlio  Post  earn  dropper  stid  n.o.t 
|»tiurf«ct  loi-cc-fciiil ftrtllusr distributor  lu  tbo 
ly*  r - -world.  Skxd 

Fjifc  yw=znrJ- - w.  roBC*T*t.ooux 

Ad.lrvxs 

;  rAEWHAt 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


qqqiqqq&beorrr7 

V  U  U  J  j  J  0  V  Blackberry 
A  Currants,  Crapes,  Fruit 

4  T reeS,  *«.  All  BEST  old  sorts  and 
'new.  II  VT  KINO,  JIAKLIiOKO,  COttBT,  *  A  V , 
yKAKLY  ILUSTEB,  MAP  AKA,  K1EFFKU.  Se* 
'Oatalfgus  Pros.  4. 9,  COLLINS,  laorwtowa,  8,L 


Located  in  the  rich,  fertile  Buffalo  Valley,  on  L.  & 
T.  R.  R..  l'n  miles  from  Lewisburah.  county  seat  of 
Union  Co.,  Pa.  R.  R.  runs  through  entire  length  Of 
vallev  and  Into  Penn's  Valley,  Centro  Co.  Siutlon  at 
Creamery.  Two  rail  roads,  college  nnd  s.  niinary  at 
Lcwlsliurgh.  Organized  us  a  stock  co..  aud  char¬ 
tered  by  tne  State.  No  other  creamery  in  the  valley 
or  neighborhood.  Large,  well  built,  2  story  frame 
building,  with  1  story  engine  room  attached  Slate 
roof.  Engine,  cheese  vats,  presses,  churn  butter 
Worker,  moulds,  -calcs  sc,  A  tine  chance  tor  a  man 
who  understands  the  business.  For  particulars, 
AC  dress  R.  B,  IIILLEB.  Secrelnry, 

Lewisbumh,  Inin  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  PATENT  NEST  •  chicks  s .  1  e  from 

Vermin,  vvcniht-r  and  nil  enemies.  No  house 
needed.  *2  per  dozen.  Ineulxiiots  $i0.  Pure  eggs 
$1  per  dozen.  Circulars  for  stamp 

Wolcott  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

Wolcott,  Indiana. 

HAY  CARRIER. 

MALLORY  TRACKLESS  HAY  ELEVATOR. 

Be-t  la  the  market  for  Oiling  a  barn  with  hay.  Bet¬ 
ter  thau  auv  track  carrier.  Lastly  pul  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  five  dollars.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  hay  fork  in 
the  market  #3.23.  Write  for  catalogue  au,l  terms  to 
agents.  HERBERT  BAKER, 

9U  Erie  Hi.,  Toledo,  O. 


8t  FODDER 


CVTT£ns\ 

^£?>VtRE*o’ 
HORSE  POWERS 
DRA6&CIRCULAR 

_ _ 


10SS 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 


SOWAR^-k 
^SPOMSin,' c 


GEO.  H.  FOWLER 


SOLE  M  aNUFACTURER  OF 
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STUDYING  NATURE’S  SECRETS. 


IVY  GREEN. 


HERE  is  no  pleasure  we  enjoy 
with  greater  zest  than  that  of 
collecting  uew  plants.  When¬ 
ever  we  can  spare  the  time 
from  our  farm- work,  we  pro¬ 
vide  ourselves  with  lunch,  bo¬ 
tanical  cases  and  books  for 
pressing,  and  take  long  drives 
around  the  country  and 
through  the  woods.  Plants,  birds  and  insects 
all  receive  a  share  of  attention.  These  Tittle 
excursions  are  enjoyed  by  old  and  young,  and 
have  done  much  toward  creating  in  us  a  love 
for  rural  life. 

They  have  been  so  frequent  that  our  home 
resources  are  about  exhausted,  as  far  as  new 
flowers  are  concerned,  so  it  was  with  bright 
anticipations  that  we  started  last  August  for 
a  trip  to  Nebraska.  We  were  ticketed  to 
Fairbury  via  Kansas  City.  As  we  approached 
the  Kansas  line  the  flowers  along  the  track- 
side  increased  in  variety  and  abundance. 
The  compositse,  with  its  wealth  of  golden 
bloom,  was  everywhere  conspicuous.  A  lovely 
blue  salvia  also  blossomed  iu  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion,  intermingled  with  other  plants  of 
more  or  less  beauty.  The  first  plant  that  we 
analyzed  was  Solauum  rostratum.  Wood 
says  it  is  a  native  of  Kansas;  we  first  noticed 
it  in  Atchison,  and  found  it  as  far  north  as 
Belvidere,  Neb.  It  is  locally  known  as  the 
California  Thistle.  The  stem  and  burr-like 
calyx  are  around  with  strong,  sharp  spines, 
and  the  leaves  are  quite  prickly.  It  is  fouud 
along  the  draws,  and  soou  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  around  dwelhugs  and  wherever  the 
ground  is  broken.  This  plant,  w'ith  the  sun¬ 
flower  and  burr-grass  appear  to  be  the  weeds 
most  troublesome  to  the  Nebraska  farmer. 
The  Malvastrum  cocci ueum  (Buffalo  moss)  is 
a  low  growing  perennial  with  five  parted 
leaves  and  showy  flowers,  reminding  one  of 
the  Crimson  Portulaca.  We  saw  it  in  bloom 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  If  it  would 
flower  as  freely  iu  our  Eastern  gardens  as  in 
its  native  habitat,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a 
desirable  addition  to  our  list  of  hardy  peron- 

r*in  lrr. 

Along  the  draws  we  saw  Sn<w  on  the 
Mountain  growing  in  great  plenty.  It  seems 
to  prefer  low  places.  Another  foliage  plant, 
a  variety  of  the  Artemisia,  with  light  gray 
puhescent  leaves,  is  found  in  the  same  places, 
as  well  as  on  the  uplands.  There  is  one 
variety  of  Dodder,  probably  a  form  of  Cuscu- 
ta  compaeta.  found  in  the  low  places,  usually 
ou  the  Sunflower.  The  Golden  Aster,  Cbry- 
popsis  villosa,  is  met  with  occasionally  on  dry, 
gravelly  knolls,  and  half  hidden  in  the  grass 
one  sees  the  tiny  flowers  of  Linum  sulcatum, 
and  the  bright  blue  coral  las  of  the  Geutiaua 
puberula, 

lu  September,  the  prairie  is  everywhere 
dotted  with  the  white  plumose  heads  of  the 
Kubnia  eupatorioides,  among  other  plants 
in  fruit  we  noticed  the  Prairie  Clover, 
Petalostemou  violaeeuui,  Gerardia  auriculata, 
Gpuntia  Kafinosqaii,  Yucca  and  the  Schran- 
kia  uucinata.  Toe  Stems,  petioles  and  pods 
of  the  last  named  plants  are  thickly  covered 
with  hooked  prickles;  the  axillary  peduncles 
bear  round  heads  of  pink  purple  flowers,  with 
golden  anthers,  and  are  said  to  be  exceeding¬ 
ly  pretty. 

The  country  is  scantily  timbered.  Thera  is 
usually  a  narrow  belt  on  either  side  of  the 
streams  and  a  few  trees  mark  the  course  of 
the  winding  draws,  among  which  are  the  Ash, 
Box  Elder,  Elm,  Honey  Locust,  and  Willow. 
Plums  in  three  varieties  also  grow  along  the 
draws.  The  trees  are  dwarf;  some  of  them 
vigorous  and  healthy,  others  completely  cov¬ 
ered  w  ith  the  black  knot.  We  spent  one  love¬ 
ly  afternoon  iu  September  botanizing  along 
the  Blue  This  stream  like  Tennyson’*,  brook, 
“  Winds  about,  and  in  and  out. 11  The  sides  of 
some  of  the  bluffs  are  covered  with  trees  and 
climbing  vines  to  their  very  tops;  others  with 
grass  and  low  growing  plants,  while  here  and 
there  masses  of  a  very  white  limestone  rock 
crop  out.  The  dry  bed  of  a  little  run  going 
down  to  thB  river,  was  covered  with  stones 
containing  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  mol- 
lusks,  following  it  to  its  source,  we  found  a 
narrow  room  in  the  side  of  the  bluff  with  walls 
of  solid  rock;  the  floor  composed  of  many 
strata,  iu  which  the  trickling  waters  had 
woru  an  oval  basin.  A  beautiful  variety  of 
Gaura  grew  ou  its  brink,  the  flowers  snowy 
white  in  a  compact  spike.  Several  plants  of 
the  Houstoma  augustifolia  were  found  along 
the  edge  of  the  stoue  quairles.  We  think  it 
a  charming  little  flower,  the  white  star-shaped 
corolla  is  densely  bearded  making  it  look  like 
velvet. 

The  second  week  iu  November,  we  spent 
with  friends  on  Salt  Creek  near  Lincolu.  It 


was  late  for  flowers,  but  we  found  a  few  blue 
violets  and  wild  strawberries  in  blossom  on 
sunny  slopes.  We  dug  around  the  trees  iu 
search  of  bulb*,  but  witbou  t  success.  Our  en¬ 
thusiasm  called  forth  good  natured  banter 
from  a  cousin,  who  thought  it  was  a  capital 
idea  having  his  trees  cultivated. 

Thanksgiving  week  found  us  at  home  in 
Illinois  with  many  pleasaut  memories  of  our 
trip,  which  we  felt  had  been  profitable  as  well 
as  enjoyable. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Please  add  my  name 
to  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  past  14,  am  small  for 
one  of  my  age,  but  I  milk  four  cows,  feed  four 
calves,  and  put  up  school  dinner  for  four,  and 
walk  oue-and-one-quarter  miles  to  school.  I 
study  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  read¬ 
ing,  spelliug  and  writing.  I  don’t  have 
much  idle  time.  We  raised  beautiful  toma¬ 
toes  from  the  seed  you  so  kindly  sent.  Many 
thanks.  We  raise  Hartwell  celery  ever  since 
you  sent  out  the  seed.  Last  year  mother  set 
out  some  that  had  lived  all  Winter  in  the  bed 
with  some  horse-stable  litter  thrown  on  it  in 
the  Fall,  and  she  had  a  teacupful  of  elegant 
seed.  We  grew  White  Plume  celery  also,  but 
like  the  Hartwell  the  best.  I  have  a  little 
brother  five  years  old.  He  has  gone  to  school 
about  10  day9  and  is  readiug  in  the  first  read¬ 
er.  We  all  think  him  very  smart;  he  is  the 
baby,  that  is  why  we  think  him  smart.  I  have 
four  sisters  married,  and  I  am  the  oldest  girl 
at  home  now,  so  must  help  take  the  burden 
and  care  off  my  mother,  whose  hair  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  silver  a  little,  but  we  pick  every  white 
hair  out  when  we  comb  her  hair;  we  can't 
bear  to  see  them.  Oh !  I  have  written  such  a 
long  letter  now  that  it  will  likely  find  that 
old  waste  basket.  Yours  truly, 

Beaver  Co.,  Penn,  bertha  jb  mcmahon. 

[You  have  concluded  that  the  waste  basket 
long  ago  made  a  meal  of  your  letter  I  suppose, 
but  I  keep  my  waste  basket  very  hungry. — 

UNCLE  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— It  has  been  so  long 
since  I  wrote  1  am  afraid  my  name  will  be 
taken  off  the  list,  but  I  wish  to  remain  a 
member  of  the  Y.  H.  C. 

I  am  15  years  of  age,  and  go  over  a  mile  to 
school  and  take  five  studies,  so  I  have  but 
little  time  for  music,  which  I  try  to  learn  by 
practicing  evenings. 

I  had  some  nice  flowers  from  the  Garden 
Treasures,  but  the  drought  hurt  them.  By 
watering  I  kept  some  of  them  alive— some 
very  pretty  zinnias  and  asters.  We  have  15 
kinds  of  gerauiums  and  several  other  kinds  of 
plants;  have  not  been  without  fljwers  this 
Winter. 

The  Blush  Potato  was  nice,  but  very  rough; 
can  you  tell  what  causes  it?  The  tomatoes 
were  good,  but  between  the  chickens  and  the 
drought  we  got  but  few. 

We  have  a  bird  who,  when  we  let  him  out 
in  the  room,  will  alight  upon  our  heads  and 
nestle  down  in  our  bands  and  eat  out  of  them. 
1  will  close  with  good  wishes  for  all. 

Your  niece,  Martha  e.  hill. 

Kafamazoo,  Co.,  Micb. 

[Were  the  potatoes  knobby  aDd  rough,  or 
were  the  skins  rough?  You  see  I  cannot  tell 
the  cause  tmless  1  kuov  this.  Rough  skius 
are  ofteu  caused  by  wire-worms.— UNCLE 
MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— I  hope  you  will  admit  me  to  the  Y.  H.  C. 
My  papa  tabes  the  Rural.  I  guess  he  always 
has  for  there  are  piles  of  Rurals  in  the  store 
room,  tied  up  in  bunches  like  large  book9, 

1  like  to  get  the  Rural  and  read  the  Cous¬ 
in’s  letters  away  back  in  the  seventies  when 
I  was  too  little  to  read.  1  will  be  nine  years 
old  on  tbe  1st  of  next  October,  and  my  brother 
Willie  will  be  six  on  the  20th  ol  the  same 
mouth.  We  have  a  little  sister  Edith  one  year 
old. 

We  live  so  far  from  school  that  mamma  and 
papa  have  to  teach  us  at  home.  I  study  spell¬ 
ing,  readiug,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
geography.  Willie  reads,  writes,  spells  and 
couuts.  1  will  study  botany  next  Bummer. 
On  our  last  birthday  papa  gave  Willie  and  I 
each  a  book,  mine  is  the  Bwiss  Family  Robin¬ 
son  and  Willie’s  a  work  on  Natural  History. 
Willie  has  learned  almost  all  the  names  of  the 
animals, their  habits  and  ways  of  getting  their 
food. 

Papa  gave  us  each  a  Bhort-horu  heifer,  we 
will  sell  their  calves  and  get  money  for  our 
very  own. 

We  each  have  a  garden  of  our  own,  1  could 
not  write  for  the  beau  discussion  for  1  don’t 
know  much  about  them.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  any  more  nieces  who  don’t  know  beans? 
i  might  write  something  about  washing  dishes 
uud  learning  how  to  cook  if  you  thiuk  it  would 
be  interesting.  1  like  to  swing  in  the  back 
porch  and  slide  down  the  hill  on  our  tobog¬ 
gans  back  of  the  house,  better  than  doing 
housework,  but  somebody  has  to  help  mamma. 
We  have  two  toboggans  aud  a  nice  slide  about 
00  yards  long.  Cue  toboggau  is  heavy  aud 


we  call  it  the  Lickety  Swizzle  because  it  goes 
fast  and  straight;  the  other  we  call  Woggely 
Bird  because  it  waggles  around  and  is  hard  to 
steer;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  haw  tree  that 
we  call  the  Ghinko  tree  becau.  e  it  is  so  hard 
to  keep  Woggely  Bird  out  of  the  Ghinko  tree. 
I  will  close.  Your  niect, 

Missoula  Co.,  Mon.  Ty.  Carrie  e  parlam, 

[This  is  a  good  letter  Carrie,  aud  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  again  You  will  ba^e 
a  chauce  to  learn  something  about  beans  it 
you  plant  those  we  will  send  you  this  week. 
Willie  has  done  well  to  learn  so  much  of  nat¬ 
ural  history.  l)o  you  study  with  him? — Un¬ 
cle  Mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— I  have  been  a  silent  member  of  tbe  Club, 
but  will  take  a  more  active  part  this  year. 
The  seeds  you  sent  me  did  very  nicely;  there 
were  some  very  pretty  flowers  among  them, 
I  knew  some  of  them.  We  had  some  of  the 
prettiest  dahlias  I  ever  saw;  some  were  as 
large  as  saucers  and  just  as  double  as  they 
could  be.  We  also  had  a  few  gladioli  and  a 
few  geraniums.  Did  any  of  the  Cousins  ever 
try  to  raise  any  of  the  above  from  seed?  I 
expect  to  tryr  it  next  Summer.  I  have  some 
tulips  that  I  have  had  eight  years  uext 
Spring;  they  have  never  bloomed.  What  is 
the  matter  with  them?  What  can  I  do  to 
make  them  bloom  ?  I  have  seven  lilies  of  the 
valley:  I  think  they  are  the  most  beautiful 
little  flowers  that  bloom.  I  have  some  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes  that  1  raised  from  seed  last  year. 
They  are  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  I  found 
three  strawberry  plants  in  our  field  last 
Spring;  the  berries  are  as  large  as  guinea 
eggs.  They  were  long  and  pointed,  of  a 
bright  red  and  very  smooth.  Uncle  Mark,  do 
you  know  what  they  are? 

Will  Aunt  Em  tell  us  through  the  Y.  H.  C. 
how  her  daughter  crocheted  that  Vandyke 
lace  she  spoke  about  in  the  Rural  of  Janu¬ 
ary  29?  Fearing  my  letter  is  growing  tire¬ 
some,  I  will  close.  Your  niece. 


£Ui$rclUnrou.$  ^Uvcrtteittjp 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

GENERAL  DEBILITY, 

WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

$1.00  A_  bottle. 


II.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y  . 


MRS.  R.  C.  BATTELLE,  Waterloo,  N.  Y  ,  suffered 
formany  yenrs  from  -evore  stomach  disorder,  de¬ 
pression  or  spirits,  prostraMonaud  sleeplessness,  but 
was  restored  to  lienUll  by  Warner's  TIPPECANOE. 
The  Best. 


FOR 

MAL-  ASSIMILATION 


YELLOW  MYRTLE. 

[The  strawberry  is  similar  to  Cumberland 
Triumph;  but  it  may  be  a  chance  seedling 
aud  prove  to  be  a  new  berry  of  value.  Give 
the  plants  good  care;  if  you  can  spare  oDe, 
we  will  try  it  at  the  Rnral  Farm,  ivy  Green 
is  interested  in  seedlings,  how  many  others 
are  among  the  Cousins?  Take  up  your  tulip 
bulbs,  separate  and  plant  them  singly  in  good 
soil;  they  are  probably  to  much  crowded  to 
bloom  —UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:—!  would  like  to  be- 

noroo  ft  rnomho**  of  ♦  &i o  Horticultural 

Club  and  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  1  am  very 
fond  of  flowers,  but  do  not  know  much  about 
them,  as  I  have  been  living  iu  the  city  until 
last  September.  Five  years  ago  Pa  took  up  a 
bush  farm  in  Muskoka  and  left  my  two  sisters 
and  me  with  friends  until  he  could  get  a  house 
up  and  some  clearing  done,  I  had  not  seen 
my  mother  or  youngest  brother  all  that  time 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  homo  and  see  them. 
I  never  lived  on  a  farm  before,  but  I  like  it 
very  much  so  far. 

When  I  came  borne  there  was  a  lot  of 
flowers  in  bloom  and  all  were  very  pretty, 
but  I  did  not  know  many  of  them.  Ma  told 
me  she  had  got  most  of  the  seeds  from  the 
Rural  collection,  aud  wanted  me  to  save  the 
seeds,  but  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
flowers  or  which  stalk  had  the  best  flowers  on. 


OF  POOD. 

$1.00  A  BOTTLE. 


II.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RF.V.  J.  PIKE  POWERS,  CKventou,  Ky..  cur  d  bis 
sen  of  dyspepsia  aud  m  a  I  assimilation  of  food,  head¬ 
ache  aud  dizziness,  with  Warner’s  TIPPECANOE, 
The  Best. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CD’S 

NEW  IMPROVED 

BUTTE  Rerier  anS  TSE 

we  ■  —  *  CAUSE  it  Is  thebtrong- 
I  f  \  est,  the  Purest,  the 

Ib,  V/  aw.  Brightest  and  the  Best. 

- IT  WILL  NOT - 

Color  the  Buttermilk  or  Turn  Rancid. 
tjr|t  contains  no  Acid  or  Alkali.-® 

It  Is  not  our  old  Color,  hut  a  no  w  one  bo  prepared 
in  rettnod  oU,  that  It,  cannot  change. 

-MAKES- 

{jgrBEWAUE  of  imitations,  and  or  ftU  other  oil 
colors,  for  they  gotxuncid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

See  that  our  trndn  mark,  a  dandelion  blos¬ 
som.  is  on  tUO  box.  and  the  signature  of  Wells, 
Riohsrdaou  &  Co.,  is  on  the  bottle  and  TAKE  NO 
OTHER.  If  the  dealer  'V/'  pi  |  l&f 

does  not  keep  It,  write  §  LLLv  W 
ua  to  know  where  and 

how  to  got  It  without  KIITTFR 

extra  expense.  U  “  ■  » 

Sold  by  clriLrelBta,  grocers  and  merchants. 
Four  sizes,  16c.  25c.  50c.  $1.00. 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


But  I  intend  to  study  them  more  so  that  I 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them  next  S  nn- 
mer.  I  intend  to  have  a  small  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  next  Summer  aud  I  will  let  you  know 
how  I  succeed.  Now,  Dear  Uncle  Mark, 

I  must  close,  or  you  will  be  out  of  patience 
with  me.  Your  niece,  annie  l.  cole. 

Ontario.  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  you.  We  have  taken  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  two  or  three  years 
and  like  it  very  much.  I  am  11  years  old, 
and  go  to  school  1  study  algebra,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  rhetoric  aud  physiology.  Our  teacher 
gives  us  object  lessous.  In  the  Fall  he  gave  us 
botany.  He  would  name  aud  show  us  two  or 
three  flowers  every  day,  Then  we  would  have 
to  gather  wliat  we  could  find  of  them.  I  kuow 
now  about  70  flowers  and  shrubs.  Now  he 
gives  us  object  lessons  in  astronomy,  which  [ 
also  like  very  much.  He  gave  us  tne  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  some  of  the  constellations.  I  have  to 
walk  about  2,V  miles  to  school ;  it  is  a  good 
sized  one  with  lour  teachers  1  was  wonder¬ 
ing  what  Que$H  Victoria’s  last  name  was, and 
as  1  have  not  been  able  to  And  it  in  any  his¬ 
tory  1  thought  1  would  ask  you.  1  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  letters  from  the  Cousins  and  in 
the  Y.  H  Club.  Respectfully  your  nephew, 

Union  Co  ,  N.  J.  J.  Wallace  h. 

[Queen  Victoria's  name  before  her  marriage 
was  Guelph;  her  husband’s  name  was  Wettin.  1 
—uncle  mark.]  I 


Bee  How  it  Bpins! 


FAC-SIMILE. 


‘  -  ft 
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/  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP, 

Mam./*.  IvrM  *r 

MANCHESTER  CONN., 

WILLIAMS  A  BROTBKRS 

CHEMISTS  AMD  AFOTHECARIt  S, 

V  ..vUx-W-B.  f*f 


FOR  SHAVING. 

The  Genuine  1 .  like:-  So  p. 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  Ihe  rich¬ 
ness  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  lor  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Slunibinl  lorquality 
til  the  U.  8.  Navy. 
Has  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notico 
the  engrnving  and 
avoid  imitations. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KKRPIT.  Tr\»l  Ssmi.l,  for  I  2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B,  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GUn^nburv,  v  **t  n. 

Formerly  W  ILLlAMfi  A  Bsuln.,  MahcJiviUt,  lfc40. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187$ 

BAKER'S, 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
< >il  has  been  removed  It  lias  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  fur  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  und 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  us 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Oroccrs  everywhere. 

&  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Vt»|\or  wifi  Wattr— 
trcklt,  «»*H,  Mineral 


••  £  OnUHitiUl  Atvanl, 

??  Mtidnl  ami  Diploma,  J 
HL'Hinst  ‘.he  world.  ( 

>  »fr  Rrfai?, 

8«uU  for  Circular*.  E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


Old  Bnthi  Renewed. 


Artificial  S«»  B»th, 


1885 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


V — - - - - j - 

|CM£  mahu  factoring  CO. 


'PERFECT'STYLOGRAPHIC  PE 

I  PJyVaiW^^ 

k  i®ffis  ^ 

C.L.DQWNE 


fe.SQJ4>  By  aud^/S^I5s 

&  CP  320  B’WAY.  N  .Y 


PERSONALS, 


Ptollantau.si  Advertising 


D  CO.,  Richmond.  lnd„ 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
iillls,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  BEST  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 
PATENT  SOLID  LEATHER 

DECORATIVE  NAILS  &  BUTTONS 

colors,  and  in  Gold, 

Silver  and  Copper  Bronze.  IaS-HBpA 
For  sale  by  the  finest  nphol- 
slery  trmle  everywhere,  L/ 

Sample  box  of  100,  in  any 
w  shade,  mailed  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 
AMERICAN  SOLID  LEATHER  HUTTON  CO. 
_ PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  U,  S.  A. 

COM  I*  I,  ETK  FIRE  A  N  D  WATER  PROOF. 

D  fn  ET  |  nj  f*  For  Sheep  and  Flat  Roofs . 

v/  r  I  V*  Cheup  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  It  ui  Id  ins;  Paper. 

Send  for  Sumplcs  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

!157  North  l‘2lh  sit.,  Phiiadt Ipbin,  Pa. 


General  Grant's  G3d  birthday  occurs  next 
Monday. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  8135,000  invested  in  real 
estate  in  this  city, 

Bismarck  has  been  in  public  life  for  45 
years,  and  he  is  uow  70  years  old. 

Postmaster-General  Vilas  owns  two 
hotels,  and  is  reputed  to  be  worth  $800,000. 

Miss  Julia  Pease,  a  Vassar  graduate,  is 
said  to  cultivate  0,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  is  a  lad  of  15,  and  the  oldest 
a  veteran  of  82.  The  two  are  great  friends. 

A  lady  residing  in  Rochester,  a  few  days 
since,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  dislocate 
both  jaws  while  in  an  ordinary,  every-day 
yawn. 

In  1844  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
Mr.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky.  Iu  1885  his  daughter 
barely  sustaius  herself  on  the  wages  of  a  hus¬ 
band  who  is  on  the  labor  roll  of  the  Treasury. 

Miss  Clara  Minear,  daughter  of  a  million¬ 
aire  railroad  speculator,  has  concluded  to 
marry  "Colonel”  E.  C.  Boudiuot,  the  half- 
breed  Cherokee.  The  groom  is  50  and  the 
bride  20. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  a  hale,  large 
man.  full  of  conversation.  He  prides  himself 
on  his  powers  of  organization,  on  his  varied 
travels,  aud  extensive  knowledge  thus  acquir¬ 
ed.  He  appears  extremely  self-reliant. 


HAY  CONVEYORS. 

PAjRVEDTjg 


Ensilage  eft  Grain  Buckets,  Post,  Floor  tft  other  Pulley . 

Feeding  Cars  running  iu  frout  of  cattle  upon  ele- 
vnfeil  double  rail  track 

Cars  running  upon  same  style  track  for  removing 
manure  from  Stables.  Carriers  for  handling  baled 
bav  or  cotton  and  general  merchandise.  wlU  elevate 
or  lower  nt.  any  point  along  track,  tunlv  carrier  in 
the  market  that  will  do  lt.»-Alsu  a  Hand  Hoist  & 
carrier  for  Stores,  Warehouses.  *c.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  J.  A.  CltOM«,  Kiiltonville,  N.  Y 


PROFESSOR 


NEW  MGERS’  HAY  CARRIER 

^^77.-7772^1— i-r^‘,ron  or  Wood  Track 


Fo  Bell ,K  nob  orJlall 

Mrs’  Reversible  Carriers 

The  Simplest  Carriers  made 
Jf?!  V/Doitle  and  Single  Harpoon  Hav 
made.  Foi&s.  Pulleys,  Grapples,  Myers 
Force  PuiupR.etr  Illustrated  Price  List  sent  free. 

Addreas  E.  E.  MYERS  tfc  BRO.,  Ashland.  O, 


LIQUID  GLUE 


UN  EQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOD.  GLASS.  CHINA.  PAPER,  LEATHER,  Ac. 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON.  M83. 
Luedby  Mnsoi.  *  irumlm  Organ  *  Piano  Co. .Pullman 
PailaCB  Car  Cortot  Mfd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  60LD 
EVERYWHERE.  SmaoloTiu  Cu.ua  scut  by  M^it- 


fVwuWj 


jjfe.  vM&  «>»«.  v'l«-  «S|fr  v\fz. 

^  MY  7W  -JR*  'ifC'  ‘Vjpf  'itf  '/li'Vii'  •vi'C'  "/i*? 

vJ?  <5  fl  elkcant  ASSORTED  MOTTO  and 

nil  FLORAL  CARDS,  with  your  name  on,  'ii? 
y  t  W  U  and  our  ELEGANT  SATIN  LINED 
2lv  LADIES  JEWEL  CASKET,  and  over  17 V 
iJJ;  ABSOLUTELY  LNTJISPENS FBLB  and  use- 

fill  Household  Articles.  ALL  FOR  2d  CTS.  fee? 
Stamps  taken.  Address.  *,  V,1,  • .  • 

~/jS  NOVELTY  ItEti.  Ill,,  WalllnRn.nl.  1 1.  Gt'? 

,}t{,  (,  ^ 

•7|V‘  *JjF  -iiV  -?j>  -Si'S*  'll'.'*  "Ill*  -ViV  -ViC*  'i(i'  'iiF'iiF 


Mad©  from  Professor  Horwford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Babin?  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Look  Boo 
sent  free. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works,  Providence.  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St.,  N.  Y 


Does  better  work,  and  give*  better  satisfaction 

than  any  in  use,  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Large  Carriers  for  handling  Coal.  Stone.  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 
^ .1. SCOTT. Bridgevvnter.  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 


EVERY  ONE  Who  Owns  a  IV.YfiOX  Wnnts 

_  A  El  REKA  FOLDING 

g.%!tw=taa  ft  CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 


£tacli  and  poultry. 


TRICKLER’S  REVERSIBLE 


like  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
less  than  13  lbs.  Can  be 
token  off  or  put.  on  iu  3  min¬ 
utes.  Math' in  sizes  to  R C 
business  wagons,  pleasure 
wagons  and  buggies.  Bind 
for  Illustrated  circular  and 
price  list.  Agents  wonted 


HAY m  T  ^CARRIES 


Lice,  Ticks,  all  Insect  Pests,  Scab.  Mange.  Foot  Rot 
All  skin  diseases,  sure  cure.  Send  stamp  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  T.  W.  l . a  iyfoud  Baltimore,  Md. 


tkllSKY  Kill,  I'llLA.Nh-l  Hl  .%4, 
l  li—li-r  W  liilr,  II.  rl-lilr..  a  York, 
-hlrr  I’lg.,  Soullolowu,  I  ..t-wolil 
.mil  Oifor.l  II..W.  Shrrpnnil  l.niolr, 
Sroti-h  li.ll.j  Nbc-phi-rd  Hup,  and 
I  nnrjr  I'i.k 1 1  r f .  Sro.l  for  I.  nt.lugu. 

W.ATLKK  BCRPn*tt».PUUfcP« 


V  j \\t.:  ./.everywhere.  State  where 
Xii'  yousuwthls.  D.fJ. BEERS 
Pati-ntccs  and  llauufTs.  Sandy  Uook.Conu. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  bltUy,  Premature  De 
dine  In  man.  A  book  for  every  mun.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  13a  prescripUuns  fur  all 
urute  anil  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  2-7  years  in  such  as  prububiy  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnvMiciun*.  fl.Ki  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  am  brassed  eovnrs,  full 
gilt,  guarantee!!  to  be  n  ttner  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  and  nrofessh  uHl  than  ouv  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for <2,50.  or  the  money  will 
be  ref  unde,  i  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  gun  by 
mull,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  tt  leuts.  Send 
now.  Hold  mesial  awarded  the  nuthor  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association, lo  the  officers  of  wbh-h  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  rend  by  tile  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  ttie  untictod  for  relief.  It  will 
beueflt  all.  iMndon  Lancet, 

There  la  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  S.-b-uce 

gf.aWfe^TrlsIVi.'eMr 

A«ldress  the  Peabo  'y  M>slleal  tnatttutc,  or  Dr.  W.  n. 
Parker,  So.  4  Bultim  h  Street,  BOsbvil.Ma  s  ,who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  reuuirlng  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstlnale  TX'C'  A  T  ills 
cases  i hat  have  batTled  the  skill  of  X1LAL  all 
other  physicians  a -peelulty,  Siiehnvrr'Tr  CTPT  T7* 
treated  successfully  without  ani-Ji  1  DXiLI 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BARGAINS  FOR  YOU 


Revolvers.  1‘OCKBT 
—  -T  |jr-<w  F  v i  v .  of  uU  kinds;  also, 

'H  l*'“  r  t  •  m  c  n’»,  Pnr- 

34C1VRS-,  Lmuks',  JPi-utt* 

A  •*>«.  Clasp,  and  I.uck- 

H  .t  K.C’jUtle,  and  Stock 
is,  P.own  Kkirgs,  Razors,  Watches, 
Bottom  Prices,  aiid  all  Goods 
Send  Ito.  stamp  for  illustrated  circulars. 
iV,  PH  1G  an*1  17  Dock  Sq.,  Boston, 
Ut.  vo*|  Mass.  Mmlicn  this  paper. 


F|shin« 

Nourfl 


IfmpUmfnts  and  Pachinenj 


W.-irroii  t*-,l ,  t. 


Athene  .Semi  Tor  ile».-ri|itive  circul»f«  and  teutinion 

IOSEPH  I.  BALES  A.  CO.,  WEYMOUTU,  Md 


Safe,  and  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated  Setter.  Ire  is  not 
>i rretMin,.  water  passee 
thnwgh  the  tank  and  ac¬ 
complishes  defired  re¬ 
sults.  Grt-nm  Is  taken 
from  the  top,  leaving 
all  sediment  in  the  milk. 
ttf~  Can  be  used  for 
keeping  Fresh  Meats. 
Vegetables,  &e.,  in 


,  .».***  J.nclit,. 

The  "Siic'-ns'’  Hntcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  the  market.  Bow  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs.  Ac  .unit  make  II proff table.  Deslgus  of  Poultry 
Houses  Dog  Kennels  PnuHr.v  ami  Dog  futures 

ot  uil  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn, 
reliving  of  all  kinds.  Illuslrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  K|  pp.,  containing  above  Infnriiiailou,  and  uiueh 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  in  cents.  Address, 

. . BROCK  NKR  *V  EVANS. 

m  f  r  «  and  importera.  422  West  street.  N.  Y  City. 


A  Wonderful  Oflfer! 

|Af^siei?  with  every  pack. 

ThU  Riiijf  an«l  50  *>f  oor  B<*aaMful  ShUh 
Mm  1m  ;<n.  «1  Cnrild  with  cuimu,  for  mil  \  |  Ol*. 
1 1  p-acL*.  1 1  Kf nv»  itfitl  two  Jvutchct 

tl\  \V «•  |TL«ke  lh>*  saifHHco  to  bhrivr  our 
e  utulersold.  C.v»i  Mill*,  Norihfon^CU 


\s '  Send  fur  Illus¬ 
trated  Price  List  to 
ACME  MAsNFTi  CO. 


Is  endorsed  by  IP-A.R.M  MRS  to  be  superi 
or  to  all  others  as  a  LABOR-SAVING  Creamer. 

GOOD  AGENTS  on  liberal  terms  tcPhandlo 

our  creamer  mid  the  \A/I  I  ROM  PUIIBU 
Bend  for  Circulars, ic.  YvlUOUnl  UnUri  IM. 

FLINT  CABINET  CREAMERY  CO,  S,S'cN*5: 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED  WITH 

#  SMALL  FRUITS 

8!  POULTRY! 


A  PRI/.K.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  will  help  vou  to 
more  money  right  away  ttiun  anything  else  fu  this 
world.  AU,  of  cither  sex.  succeed  from  Urst  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  th  *  work*  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Tung  oc  Co  ,  Auglisia.  lie. 


I-X-L  WIND  MILL  4» 

Jiraas  n.ooo  Mm 


to  ralM-  hi.ih,  mi. I  make  from  $AQ0  to 
(-*%{>-  Saw  t'er  aero  annually  lUseascK  de- 
™  -s.-rlhcd  mid  reiiKKtfM  given,  tlonbil 
information  than  any  $a  bnokpnblisiiod.  I'rlee 
Postjiald.  It.  IT)  41  KS  PI  U.  CO. ,  U..x  Ssl,  Cklf.g*. 


PERFECTION 

CREAMERY 

AND 

SURPRISE 

f CHURN 


wanted  mall  ^ 

Pumps. tanks  / 

ami  win*l  mill  supplies  of  M 
every  description.  Farm  rM 
A  suburban  .vnter  works  a  .*/ 
specialty  t  alalogue  free, 

The  I’lu  lji,  a  Bigelow  W.  M.  Co. 
Kiiljamurao.  Mbh..  and  1315 
It .  fHh  knn -a.-  Clly,  Mo.SBI 


THKKKHING  O  I’T  E I T  for  sale.  Write  for  p. 
eu.arslo  (!,  II.  WAitKINKTOv. 

Box  U'Jl  Writ  Cheater,  Pa. 


PIIEWTON’S 

Wyandotte  Gazette. 

Size  hxll  Finest  50e.  Poultry  Booklti  the  world 
contains  throe  elegant  ohronios,  and  original  cost  of 
other  large  engru  vlugs  over  *euu  Also,  all  maimer  of 

brief,  ornciiciil.  nml  vuluuhle  poultry  Diforina- 

w  Y  A  N  0  OTT  ES  Sua'J'.S.K,'”"''1'' 

F.ggn  for  sale,  82. IU  per  non. 

CHRISTIAN  W.  HO  il  I).  Wayuesboro,  I’n. 


nn  ullj^rfuuuvi,  New  l!ltU*  hi<»uti«vi,  tiaia 

1/df-hromo,  MoUaht*  nud  llitltlcu  Niuim, 

elrftpuil  j»rizv?  10c.  Ivory  C»ni  Co.#  Clinton vUlo,  Ct. 


M AN  V FACTU UEI>  BY 

CHAPIN  &  SMITH  VERMOST.’ 

Ai'Seml  Postal  Card  for  t  lnuliirs.Y} 


EM  PI  R  E Jgw ER  AN D  SEPA^QR 


For  Strep  or  Flat  Roo  fs. 

Cheap— Durable — F.nstly  Applitsl.  Send  for  Samples 
aud  Circulars, 

.  A.  P.  SWAN, 

lb  (  on  la  ndt  Street,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  FENCE 


MADK  OF  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

One  Cent  per  Square  Foot. 

At  this  very  low  price  It  is  cheaper  In  the  end  thau 
wood,  aud  Is  far  superior. 

ror  descriptive  circular  and  speclul  discounts  for 
large  lots,  address 

.. .  PETER  nilRVKE  A-  CO., 

»1*>  (.reenwleh  Street,  New  York. 


We  olio  manurootur*  tlowrrs  K-»eer»,T-  tn*.  Rladvrs  Ka4...>'trld 
Kollrr.,  Plow*.  Culllntore,  t'»o4  Matter  it  Ouhrr.  Hud  4  Power 
Corn  Sbollcn,  Urals  DrllU,  At.  Send  for  Ulaatraied  Cataloeu* 
auil  Prloo  List.  ft.  8.  MESSENGER  Js  SON,  Sto«k*rtown,P». 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Securing  the  Best, 

WK  OFFER  THE 


A  new  breed  of  Fowls  originated  by  the  subscriber 
after  is  vrs.  experiment.  They  are  the  “No  plus 
ultra'  of  all  domestic  fowla.  ‘ 

Eggs  for  sale  at  «:i  per  setting.  All  orders  to  be 
accompanied  by  cash. 

All  lutpiiries  promptly  answered. 

.IOIIMHMON, 

_ _ _  Windsor,  Out. 

BROWN  I, EG  HORN  AND  WYANDOTTE 
Eggs  from  Premium  Slock  Write  for  prlcon,  ' 
_  CJ.  W,  SMITH,  Greenville,  Conn. 


Wide  Front  Cut 
And  Direct  Draft 


Absolutely  Ihire,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form, 

SAGES,  OL1VE8, 

DfiABSt  GaiiYS, 

OTAR O ON,  TERRA COTTA 

BHONZII/  OR&NGB, 

(’OLO.’WilS  UKUy  AV.,  tic. 

These  goods  are  all  guaranteed  free  from  Barytes, 
water.  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration . 
Samples  aud  prloea  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

BSSBX,  com. 


The  only  Successful  CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufactured.  The  lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the 
world.  With  largely  increased  capital,  new  and 
extensive  buildings,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


G  A  L  V  F  Q  ,ul<!  COTV  S  prevented  «u<‘klng 
,v,.  .  ¥  each othr r.alsoS K I. V S (,'(! K- 

i.  ,  ,r-v.  dice’s  Pu 1 4*11 1  M  eaner.  Used  by  all 
block  Raisers  Prlcoiby  mall,  pobtpnld.  ForCulves 
till  i  year  old,  Me:  till  2  ycm-K  old,  SOc:  older,  ti.12. 


IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


'111  2  years  old,  SOc;  Older,  81.12, 
AgChts  wanted. 

H.  C.  RICE. 

I* iii'iiiiiigtou,  Coun, 


■■■■  *  J  vi»i  Will 

Circulars  free, 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


uT>am]4^ 

*n*n  1 J  mu 

HUM 

|ii) 

1) 

if  1C 

1 S3T,  .iff  -  ■*; 

LLL 

llJ 

nxi 

Company 


CAN’T  GET  IT. 

DIABETES,  Bright's  Disease.  Kidney,  Urinary  or  Liv¬ 
er  Complaints  cannot  he  contracted  by  you  or  your 
family  if  Hop  Bitters  are  med.  and  if  you  already 
have  any  ot  these  diseases  Hop  Bitters  Is  the  only 
medicine  Hint  will  positively  cure  you.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  till,,  and  don’t  get  some  puffed  up  stuff  that  will 


198  BUSHELS  01'  SHELLED  COEN  ON  TWO  ACRES  WITH 


THE  SECRET  OF  BIG  CORN  CROPS. 

The  sol]  was  warm  and  well  adapted  to  corn,  but  so  poor  that  without  manure  it  would  not  have  yielded 
nvei*  iu  hush  els  of  corn  iieraem  Jf  wfl8  plowed  five  Inches  deep,  thoroughly  harrowed*  and  marked  out  three 
feet  a  ilart  each  way  T* hre  r  hundred  pounds  of  llai.es  Corn  Fertilizer Tns  then  spread broadcast, and 
a  -inclv  grain  of  uloutit'-  Prolific  Corn  wus  dropped  lu  each  hill:  Si> '  pounds  more  of  the  fertilizer  war  spread 
on  the  surface  dh  eetly  arid  planting,  f  ho  season  was  wet  and  cold  The  crop  was  cultivated  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner  with  a  I'lnuet,  Jr.,  horse  hoe,  which  does  most  excellent  work,  hut  It  was  IrapoKdblPtokBepthe 
weeds  down  without  a  good  ileal  or  hand  hoeing,  which  r  had  not  the  hrlp  to  do.  The  field  ras  well  cultivated 
six  times  nutlt  the  borne  was  hidden  )>.v  the  coru  and  the  tassel  be-mn  to  appear.  More  of  the  fertilizer  was  used 
at  intervals,  scattered  ou  the  surface  after  a  cultivating  and  tioetug,  atm  when  it  was  possible,  during  u  raih- 
The  la--t  application  wn»  made  wti-n  tie  '-ilk  uppefired  The  stalks  grew  to  an  enormous  slue,  1?  to  b>  feet  Ihe 
lowest  i-srC  w .  ro  above  ui>  reach,  ur.-l  numberiug  from  t  wo  to  seven  upon  the  stalks  Three  .uu-s  would  ma- 
ture  perrectlv,  but  those  in  excess  Of  that  number  were  not  well  filled  out,  and  some  were  quite  abort.  The 
corn  nuB  all  sound.  The  crop  cf  two  acres  yielded  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  A  co-nm on  dent  coni  three 
acres  yielded  4HB  bushels  of  cars,  measured  ill  the  Held  and  counted  by  the  buskers  am.  my  man,  ssd  paid  for 
bv  the  buslieL  ThiKcom  wa«  <*hf>ppt-d  lii  tbe  ear  fur  feeding,  and  was  not  shelled;  two  bushels  of  earn  #bdl td 
ae  a  test  made  about  a  quart  ov  er  one  bushel  of  grain. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF  CONNECTICUT  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  have 
valued  the  MATES  CORN  MANURE  for  the  past  three  years  at  $49.84  and  $52.05,  being 
an  average  for  the  two  Stations  of  $50.94  per  ton.  The  average  price  per  ton  was  $49,f*4. 
This  is  the  hunt  showiny  of  any  Manufactured  Fertilizer,  excepting  the  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure, 
tr  mutt  Bn  Borne  in  mind  that  Station  “valuation”  is  intended  to  cover  current  estimated  value 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00 

15S  Front  Street,  New  York 

T 1 1 r  WFSTINGHOUSEJ  Farmers-#; J^HABSK^wnT to1 

Hr  flL’*'  CO-,  Owf-KO.  N.  Y..  for  new  40-page  Ulus 

,  I  l\l*  logue  and  Price  List. 

^SfcZl  •-•I,  -C*  i  /  V /Ar  _ _  _  ___  ... 


Tbre»feeri>,  uuequaiH'd  in  capacity  tor 


urimi  __ 

separating  and  cleaning, 

combined  Grain  mid  f  lover  Tlirr*hers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  gralu  machlttes  on  grit  In.  and 

a  genuine  Flover  Hriller  In  addldon. 

T«u  Speed  Traction  mid  Plain  Knei'>e«, 

<;  io  15  Horse  Power.  posJUrdlv  the  most  desirable 
for  Llghtmsc,  Economy.  Power  aud  Safety.  Boiler 
has  horizontal  nine,,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the 
objectionable  feu  turns  of  vertical  boilers 

H  9 1  ho  Power#*,  both  Lover  aud  htidlcfis  Chain 
All  sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

The  Westin^house  Co., 

Schenectady  N.  A  • 


GOOD  NEWS 


Greatest  Inducements  over  of - 
BPpjn  fared.  Now’s  your  time  to  get.  up 

iMrIMa3Lt  orders  for  our  c-elebrsUtd  Tens 
■vkjcJBHB  and  Foil een.au.l  ««eum  a boauti- 

KSU&MUM3  ful  Gold  Hand  otMo-m  Roue  China 
Ton  Set,  or  1  tandnnnm  l  'oeprated 
1  BnndMoae  Rosa  Dinner  Sot,,  or  Gold  Band  Moea 
orated  Toilet.  Ret.  for  fulljmrtlpujn™  address 
THE  GREAT  A M’S K IU AN  TE A  GO., 

,  O.  Lux  &SJ*  A  2i  #**■»<! 33  Vnat^y  St.#  New  York. 


PRESS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Agents  Wanted. 


This  Carrier  runs 
either  right  or  left 
of  stop  block  with¬ 
out  re  moving  Car- 
Tier  I  ro  m  track  or 


Address 


Used  In  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butipr  than  any  of  her  process 


ljutuouous. 


“Johnny,”  said  the  editor  to  his  hopeful, 
“are  you  in  the  first  class  at  school?”  “No,” 
replied  the  youngster,  who  had  studied  the 
paternal  sheet,  “I  am  registered  as  second 
class  male  matter.” 

Little  Boy — Please,  I  want  the  doctor  to 
come  and  see  mother.  Ser  vant — Doctor’s  out. 
Where  do  you  come  from?  Little  Boy — What! 
Don’t  you  know  me?  Why,  we  deal  with  you. 
We  had  a  baby  from  you  last  week. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at,  my  dear?’  ask¬ 
ed  Mrs.  Jones  of  her  husband,  who  was  chuck¬ 
ling  over  his  morning  paper.  “Something  I 
saw  here,”  he  replied,  “but  it’s  hardly  funny 
enough  for  two,” 

School  Teacher  (to  a  stupid  and  fat  boy) 
— You  are  better  fed  than  taught,  or  else  I  am 
mistaken.  Stupid  Boy — Yes,  I  be,  cause  I 
feed  myself  and  you  teach  me! 


buckeye: 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  M ills,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  C0„ 

Sl’lflNG FIELD.  OHIO. 


P i.scctt anfou?  dumbing. 


PEE  &  KAY 


THE 

Great  American 


ROOFING 


Price  low:  anybody  ean  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face:  materials  durable,  Fire-proof.  Write  at  once 
for  Illustrated  Book.  lnd.  Paint  and  Roofing  Co., 
New  York. 


For  New  Roofs. 


For  Old  Roofs. 


Rfil  I  Field, Road, Lawn, all 

nULLCnd— sizes;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  UnlfedStates 
Hurd  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chi  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  cyclone  cutter  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  5"  Beckman  St. 
“Ensilage  Congress,’’  ufl  Pages,  50c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAY  2 


FARMERS  FAVORITE. 

Grain  Drills  Improved, 

Never  Surpassed, 

Rarely  Equaled 

In  points  of  excellence.  Send  for  Circular. 

BICKFORD  ifc  HUFFMAN, 

Mneedou,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


only  norm  you.  „  _ . 

ANSWER  THIS. 

CAN  von  find  a  ease  of  Bright's  Disease  Of  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  Diabetes,  Urinary  or  Liver  Complaints  that  is 
curable.  tlvG  Hop  Bitters  has  not  or  cannot  cuie? 
Ask  your  neighbors  if  they  can. 


Effect  of  a  Cold  in  the  Head. 


LARGE  YIELDS  OF  CORN 

OV  VERY  POOR  USD. 

OR,  HENRY  STEWART  GIVES  HIS  EXPERIENCE  IN  " FARM  AND 

HOME”  FOR  MAY.  1885. 


PATENT  VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

CIRCULAR  SAW  MILL. 


The  cut  represents  our 
latest  Improved  Patent  va¬ 
riable  Friction  Feed  Circu¬ 
lar  Saw  Mill,  which  we  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  as  be¬ 
ing  superior  to  any  mill 
made  In  the  United  states 
for  a  small  or  medium  lum¬ 
bering  hum  ness,  and  where 
it  will  not  pay  to  use  u 
Steam  Feed  Stationary  Mill. 
The  artist  has  made  the  11- 
lu-  trillions  so  plain  that  an 
explanation  of  the  Mill  is 
hardly  necessary .  The  Car 
Huge.  Head  Blocks  and  Set 
Work,  of  this  mill  are  the 
same  as  used  ou  our  Coue 
Pulley  Friction  Feed  Mill 
described  elsewhere.  The 
Huslt  Frame  of  the  Variable 
Friction  Feed  Mill  Is  also 

SSHS&^r&a  Sfffif, 

Mandrel  in  the  Variable 
Friction  Feed  Mills  arc 
heavy  enough  to  slum]  the 
power  of  an  engine  of  any 
size.  The  feeding  device  on 
this  Mill  Isnrlginul  with  Us. 
and  Is  used  only  on  our 
Mill.  It  is  the  only' arrange 
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Butter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole 
sale  where  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Bend  for  circulars. 

\VM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., Warren, Mass., 
and  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ment  of  the.ktnd  lu  use  that  docs  not 
crowd  the  mandrel  endways,  causing 
it  to  heat.  It  consists  of  a  disc,  keyed 
fast  to  a  shaft  that  is  connected  at 
right  angles  with  the  Saw  Mandrel 
by  a  bevel  gear  that  works  easy, 
smooth  and  positive,  and  the  motion 
is  transmitted  to  the  Carriage  by 
Friction  Wheels,  arranged  to  be 
brought  In  contact  with  the  face  of 
the  disc,  and  SO  arranged  that  the 
Friction  Wheel  eun  he  shifted  toward 
the  center  or  the  disc  when  a  slow 
feed  is  required,  or  from  the  center 
when  a  raster  feed  is  desirable,  the 
different  rends  from  slow  to  fast  he 
ing  produced  by  sliding  th,-  race  of 
the  disc  front  center  to  circumference 
or  tacc  versa  across  the  Friction 
Wheel.  The  sawyer  Inis  perfect  con 
trol  of  the  food  at  all  (litie.-i,  and  ean 
change  It  Instantly  to  slow  or  fast 
while  the  saw  is  In  the  cut.  without 
stopping  or  making  any  change  what 
ever,  exerp'  a  movement  of  his  lever. 
By  use  of  this  device  the  sawyer  ean 
always  use  nil  the  power  of  his  en¬ 
gine.  whether  In  o  light  or  heavy  cut. 
The  feed  Is  variable  from  nothing  up 
to  8  Inches  to  each  revolution  of  the 
sitw.  and  thus  Is  adapted  l  >  any  size 
or  power.  For  Prices,  Terms,  etc,, 
address 

THE 

BIRDSALL  CO., 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

Olt  BRANCH  HOUSES: 
li  &S  Novlli  Liberty  St., 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 
250  &:  252  Summit  St„ 

TOLEDO,  O. 

310  A  318  South  8th  St., 

ST  LOUIS,  MO 


=$WEET  CORN 

the  EARLIEST  X-lA-IRzG-IE  S'WEEjIEjTI 

_  CATAfjOOFE  sent  on  receipt  of  4  cent*  in  i-t#unp»  to  pay  postage. 
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RELIABLE 


SEEDS.  PRICE&KNICKERBOCKER 


ALBANY 
New  York; 


NEW  YORE;  MAY  9,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  183:5,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  ofHce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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WHY  WE  FEED  STOCK. 

The  relation  which  the  soil  occupies  to¬ 
wards  crop -production,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  occupied  by  the  manger  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  animal — it  is  the  medium  from  which  the 
plant  obtains  the  raw  material,  which,  through 
its  internal  organism,  is  converted  into  some 
valuaLde  product.  Though  the  rainfall  be 
ever  so  abundant,  or  the  sunshine  ever  so 
favorable,  it  is  needless  to  expect  continued 
good  crops  from  land  (uo  matter  how  rich  it 
may  have  been  at  the  beginning)  to  which  we  do 
not  iusome  way  supply  an  abundance  of  those 
elements  from  which  the  plant  can  obtain  its 
needed  food.  Really  about  the  only  limit  to 
the  productiveness  of  any  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  soil,  is  the  amount  of  available  plaut 
food  applied  iu  the  form  of  manure  or  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  profits  of  farming  depend  upon 
the  conversion  of  the  largest  amount  of  raw 
material— manure— into  the  most  v  aluablo  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  important  problem  to  be  solved 
is,  how,  and  iu  what  form,  cun  that  "raw  ma¬ 
terial”  be  supplied  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  long  ago  learned  that  if  we  purchased 
a  load  of  stable  manure  at  75  cents,  by  the 


Gate.  Fig.  169. 

spoke  ;  the  spokes  are  made  of  one-aud-a- 
quarter-inch  plank,  and  by  having  the  plank 
the  combined  width  of  the  narrow  and  wide 
ends  of  the  spoke,  the  spokes  can  be  outside  by 
side  without  any  waste  of  material.  The  wheels 
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A  SUBSTANTIAL  GATE. 


10.37  per  cent.;  Horse-tooth,  9.24  per  cent; 
Chester,  8.43  per  cent. 

4.  The  sugars  in  strippings  of  Egyptian 
sweet  corn  slightly  exceed  those  in  the  un¬ 
stripped  stalks.  By  averaging  two  tests  of 
each,  of  like  date;  sweet  com  stripped,  gave 

12.38  per  cent;  while  the  unstripped  gave 
11.66  per  cent  of  conbined  glucose  and  su¬ 
crose. 

5.  The  weight  of  fodder  is  much  greater  in 
the  coarse  varieties  of  com  than  in  the  sweet 
corn,  the  average  weight  of  one  stalk  being. 
Horse-tooth,  three  pounds  ;  Chester,  2.67 
pounds;  sweet,  2.17  pounds. 

6.  The  percentage  of  nutritious  fodder  in 
the  sweet  corn  is  below  that  in  the  Chester 
corn,  and,  as  shown  above,  the  former  is  not 
greatly  superior  in  saccharine  qualities.  The 
above  tables  show  the  average  strippings  of 
the  three  varieties  to  be  as  follows:  8weet 
com  strippings,  44  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  entire  stalk:  Horse-tootb,  40  per  cent.; 
Chester,  48  per  cent. 

7.  We  may  better  compare  the  relative  val¬ 
ues  of  these  varietes  by  applying  the  rates 
given  on  a  larger  scale;  therefore  we  will 
suppose  an  acre  of  each  to  be  grown  giving  a 
crop  of  20  tons  of  Horse-tooth;  11  per  cent, 
less  of  Chester  and  2S  per  cent  of  sweet  com. 
We  get  the  following  table: — 

oxk  acre  or  kao a. 

10,0.0  »  Horse- tooeh  ft  9  24  per  cent. =-3. 695  ft.  sugar 
strippings,  -W  per  cent  — IS.iXO  ft 

lO.OUO  ft.  less  It  per  cent,  —  35.600  ft.  Chester 
<33.18  per  cent— 2,894  ft.  sugar:  strippings  48  per  cent. 
—17,088  lb. 

40, OM  nr,  less  23  per  cents— 28,600  ft.  Sugar  ft  10.37  per 
cent— 2.9?«  ft.  strippings; +t  per  cent.— 12,672  a . 

By  this  estimate  we  see  that  the  Horse- 
tooth  fodder  gives  about  800  pounds  more  of 
sugar,  and  1.000  less  of  fodder  than  the  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  700  pounds  more  sugar  and  3,328 
pounds  more  fodder  than  the  sweet.  The 
Chester  gives  about  the  same  amount  of  sugar 
and  4.416  more  pounds  of  strippings.  The 
sweet  corn  is  undoubtedly  the  most  unprofit¬ 
able  variety.  chas.  e.  little. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


WHITE  COCHINS.  From  a  photograph  Fig.  165. 


UFF  and  Partridge  Coch- 

»ins  are  among  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  breeds  of 
fowls  in  this  country,  and 
are  too  well  known  to  need 
auy  comment;  but  for  some 
reason,  Black  and  White 
Cochins,  especially  the 
White,  have  been  uncertain 
to  breed  with  the  true  Coch¬ 
in  outline.  Among  the 
most  successful  breeders  of 
White  Cochins  for  many 
y  \  \/  years  has  been  Mr.  G.  W. 

C  'aL  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
New'  York  Fanciers’  Club,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  he  showed  a  pair  of  White  Cochins 
recently  imported  by  him  from  England, 
which  created  quite  a  sensation  among  Coch¬ 
in  breeders. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  member  of  the  E,  N. 
Welsh  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  birds  were 
secured  through  the  English  braueh  of  the 
firm.  A  friend  of  the  house  acts  as  a  judge  at 
the  p< ,.;!try  shows  there,  and  he  selected  14 
fowls— four  cocks  and  ten  hens— for  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  says  there  were  not  left  in  all 
the  country  14  as  Hue  White  Cochins.  The 
pair  from  which  the  photograph  was  taken, 
from  which  our  illustration  (Fig.  165)  is  made, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Mitchell  merely  for  exhi¬ 
bition  and  not  for  competition,  and  yet  Mr. 
Nevius,  the  judge  scored  them,  giving,  as  he 
said,  the  same  figures  he  would  have  done  had 
they  beeu  in  competition.  The  cock  showed 
96J£  aud  the  hen  97J±  points.  Although  the 
position  iu  which  the  pair  were  photographed 
does  not  show  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
yet  the  cut  is  true  to  life  aud  shows  very 
heavy,  low  down,  well-developed  birds  and  a 
pair  uuy  breeder  of  White  Cochins  would  be 
happy  to  introduce  into  his  yard.  We  be¬ 
lieve  tbis  importation  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  tho  history  of  White  Cochins  iu  America. 
We  are  promised  a  clutch  of  eggs,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  test  them  with  our  other  breeds,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  aud  will  report  in  due  time. 


time  we  had  it  hauled  to  the  farm,  its  costs 
would  not  be  less  than  $1.50;  or,  if  we  pur¬ 
chased  commercial  fertilizers  at  a  cost  of 
from  $30  to  $50  per  ton  and  applied  them  to 
our  fields,  that  in  either  case  we  must  first 
deduct  from  the  increased  product  the  amount 
expended  for  this  plant  food,  together  with 
interest  on  the  same,  before  we  could  count 
any  part  of  the  receipts  as  profit  upon  the 
application.  In  too  many  instances  we  found 
that  when  the  first  cost  of  the  application 
had  been  deducted  there  was  nothing  left  for 
interest,  or  our  share  of  profit.  We  were  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  propositions 
which  confront  every  farmer;  to  go  on 
in  the  old  way  of  cropping  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  stored  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
see  our  profits  annually  growing  less  through 
the  exhaustion  of  this  fertility;  to  purchase 
commercial  fertilizers  and  other  manures,  as 
we  have  said,  with  little  or  no  profit,  or  to 
devise  some  method  whereby  we  could  make 
the  larger  share  of  the  necessary  manures  at 
a  profit,  or  at  least  at  a  cost  which  should 
make  their  application  profitable.  W e  reason- 


year,  adding  to  the  capacity  of  our  buildings 
as  needed.  We  are  now  building  an  additional 
barn,  with  some  5,700  feet  of  floor  surface, 
that  we  may  next  Winter  greatly  add  to  the 
business.  Ou  the  whole,  we  may  say  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  grand  success,  paying  fairly 
well  in  money,  but  much  better  in  the  large 
amount  of  very  rich  manure  which  it  gives — 
viz.:  manure  made,  not  of  wet  straw,  saw¬ 
dust,  and  shavings,  as  is  the  bulk  of  that  for 
sale  in  the  cities,  but  of  sruch  material  that  its 
application  compels  the  land  to  produce  abun¬ 
dant  crops.  In  a  word,  then,  ice  feed  stock 
that  the  stock  may  feed  the  land. 

CORN  FODDER. 

In  a  previous  article  I  presented  tables,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Prof.  Peter  Collier’s  report  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
for  1881  and  1883.  These  tables  gave  four  ana¬ 
lytical  teste  of  each  of  three  varieties  of  corn¬ 
stalks.  The  object  was  to  find  the  value  of 
stalks  in  manufacturing  sugar.  It  is  supposed 
that  sweet  corn  fodder  must  be  sweeter  than 
fodder  from  common  corn,  and  therefore 


ed  that  if  our  English  cousins  could  buy  our 
feeding  stuffs  rich  iu  both  animal  and  plaut 
food,  transport  them  to  their  country,  and 
feed  them  to  stock  for  the  sake  of  the  result¬ 
ing  manures  for  sustaining  and  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  their  acres,  why  could  not 
we  use  them  at  home,  saving  transportation, 
and  sending  abroad  only  the  meat  aud  butter 
products,  aud  retaining  the  rich  manure  to 
feed  our  crops. 

Looking  about,  we  found  that  of  the  stock 
continually  being  rushed  to  the  great  markets, 
not  one  half  was  in  properly  fattened  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
“tops”  of  the  stock  and  this  medium  or  lower 
grade,  was  enough  to  afford  a  good  prospect 
of  profitable  feeding;  that  millions  of  pounds 
of  oil-meal,  cotton -seed  meal,  bran,  and  other 
feeding  stuffs  were  being  sold  for  exportation 
at  a  price  a  little  above  their  value  for  man¬ 
ure;  that  the  fanners  all  about  us  were  selling 
clover  hay  at  about  its  tuanurial  value,  and 
we  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  stock 
feeding.  Commencing  in  a  small  way,  we 
have  gradually  extended  our  operations  each 


more  toothsome  aud  fattening.  I  thiuk  I  may 
represent  the  facts  presented  in  the  tables 
giveu  in  my  previous  article  uuder  tne  follow¬ 
ing  points: — 

L  There  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  same 
variety  iu  the  analyses  taken  at  periods  only 
a  few  weeks  apart.  Prof.  Collier’s  tables 
show  less  than  four  per  cent,  saccharine  ele¬ 
ments  earlier  iu  July,  aud  nearly  ten  per  cent, 
later  in  the  month. 

2.  Sugar  corn  gave  only  a  little  higher 
maximum  analysis  of  sugars  than  tield  corn, 
the  sugars  showing  15.89  per  cent  ;the  Chester, 
15.32  per  cent  and  the  Horse- tooth,  18.78  per 
eeut.  in  the  highest  teste. 

3.  By  comparing  the  averaye  of  both  kinds 
of  sugar  (glucose  and  sucrose)  in  the  three  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn,  there  being  four  analyses  of 
each,  very  little  difference  appears,  sweet 
corn  averaging  10.47  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  Horse- 
tooth,  9.84  per  cent.,  and  Chester  10.49  per 
cent.  A  greater  difference  is  shown  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  average  of  about  twelve  tests  of  each 
of  these  varieties,  as  given  in  the  report,  the 
following  being  the  analyses:  sweet  corn. 


We  show,  at  Fig.  169,  a  farm  gate  planned 
and  made  by  W.  B.  Hopkins,  of  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.  His  gate  has  been  in  use  four  years, 
aud  has  given  constant  and  increasing  satis¬ 
faction.  16  will  be  seen  at  1  in  the  engraving, 
that  the  gate  has  two  large  wheels  that  run  on 
the  ground,  extending  four  or  five  iuches  be¬ 
low  the  body,  thus  keeping  it  always  clear  of 
the  ground.  At  3  is  shown  one  end  of  the 
gate;  at  2  is  the  wheel  with  one  of  the  collars 
removed  to  show  the  way  in  which  it  is  put 
together.  The  wheels  are  bound  with  old 
buggy  tire,  fastened  with  two  nails  to  each 
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can,  if  desired,  be  made  of  iron  in  fancy  de¬ 
signs.  There  should  be  two  strong  stakes  or 
a  post  and  stake  for  the  gate  to  rnu  between. 
These  should  extend  several  inches  or  a  foot 
above  the  gate,  as  in  Winter  it  will  be  raised 
by  tbe  snow  packing  beneath  it. 

This  gate.has  several  points  of  excellence: — 
It  runs  very  easily;  it  rolls  back  beside  the 
fence  out  of  the  way  of  teams  or  wind ;  a  team 
can  be  driven  close  up  to  it.  and  need  not  be 
backed  away  to  open  it,  and,  lastly,  ingen¬ 
ious  farmers  can  make  it  themselves,  with  a 
little  lumber  and  the  old  tire3  from  some  worn- 
out  wagon. 


farm  Copies. 


WHAT  BECOMES  OP  THE  FODDER? 

VIEWS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

PROFESSOR  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 

The  cattle  eat  it,  of  course.  Why  ask  such 
a  simple  question,  and  what  new  views  can 
there  be  on  it?  the  reader  will  say.  But  what 
becomes  of  it  after  it  is  eaten?  Can  you  an¬ 
swer  that  question,  too?  You  may  say  in 
reply  that  a  part  of  it  is  digested  and  worked 
up  into  meat  and  bone  and  fat,  while  another 
part,  not  digested,  appears  forthwith  as  man¬ 
ure.  So  far,  correct.  But  in  order  to  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  tbe  fodder,  we 
need  to  go  &  little  deeper  into  the  matter,  and 
inquire  what  part  of  it  goes  iu  one  direction 
and  what  part  in  another;  and  what  part  of 
that  which  is  digested  serves  to  make  fat  or 
muscle  or  bone  or  milk,  and  what  part  is 
burned  up  to  keep  up  the  animal  beat. 

Of  tbe  six  kinds  of  substances  considered  in 
the  chemist's  analysis  of  any  article  of  fodder 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  comparative 
value,  the  protein,  often  called  the  albumi¬ 
noids,  is  the  only  ingredient  that  can  be  used 
to  build  up  or  repair  tissue,  muscle  or  nerve; 
fat  can  also  be  made  from  it  in  the  animal, 
and  it  can  be  burned  up  to  make  animal  heat, 
as  we  could  burn  porterhouse  steak  in  our 
stoves,  if  we  were  forced  to  do  it  to  keep  our 
rooms  warm;  but  other  and  more  abundant 
constituents  of  the  fodder  can  be  used  for 
these  purposes  also,  while  they  cannot  to  the 
smallest  extent  be  converted  into  flesh,  and  so 
take  the  place  of  the  protein.  The  fatty  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  fodder  can  be  used  by  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  laying  on  fat,  or  for  fuel.  Thus  far 
we  know  very  definitely  what  becomes  of 
that  part  of  the  fodder  that  is  digested  and 
taken  into  the  circulation  for  the  use  of  the 
body.  Protein  does  not  form  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fodder  materials  produced  at  home, 
and  has,  as  above  shown,  a  most  important 
purpose  to  serve;  fat  is  found  in  very  small 
quantities  in  these  home  grown  fodders,  and 
performs  two  important  services  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  for  both  of  which  it  can  be 
made  more  useful  than  anything  else  in  the 
fodder  except  the  protein;  therefore  in  all 
schemes  for  the  valuation  of  fodder  according 
to  its  chemical  composition  these  two  con¬ 
stituents  have  been  rated  highest,  although 
not  equally  high. 

Ten  years  or  more  ago,  Emil  Wolff,  whose 
name  is  so  familiar  in  connection  with  tables 
of  the  composition  of  fodder  and  of  feeding 
rations,  valued  protein  nearly  two-and-a  half 
times  as  high  as  fat;  but  in  the  more  recent 
discussions  of  the  subject,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  put  the  two  nutrients  more  and  more 
on  an  equality,  till  now,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
agreement  in  the  matter,  they  are  rated  at  the 
same  value.  Tbe  sagacity  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  is  well  exhibited  by  this 
gradual  change  of  opinion  in  Germany;  their 
own  earlier  feeding  experiments  tanght  them 
differently,  and  they  have  never  fallen  in 
with  the  German  estimates  of  a  higher  com¬ 
parative  value  for  protein,  although  they 
have  stood  almost  alone  iu  this  disagreement. 
In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  value  of  what  is 
probably  some  of  the  new-process  linseed 
cake,  with  its  small  proportion  of  oil  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  has  been  heretofore 
sold.  Dr.  Cameron  spoke  of  the  large  quantity 
of  this  cake  in  the  market  with  only  five  to 
six  per  eent.  of  oil,  instead  of  that  with  ten  to 
thirteen  per  cent,  formerly  to  be  had;  and  be 
claimed  that  such  cake  should  be  sold  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  old  style.  Dr.  Lawes,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Cameron’s  request  for  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  said:  “There  is  no 
substance  so  valuable  in  this  residue  as  the 
oiL”  This  is  indeed  a  strong  statement,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  protein  makes  up  a 
larger  part  of  tbe  cake  than  does  the  fat.  He 
says,  further,  that  in  experiments  with  pigs 
they  could  get  but  little  more  gain  on  lentils 
than  on  barley,  although  tbe  former  contained 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  protein  as  tbe 
latter,  and  should  be  sold,  according  to 
Wolff’s  estimates,  for  twice  as  much,  while 
the  two  are,  in  fact,  sold  at  about  the  same 
price. 

Two  other  kinds  of  substances  included  in 


the  chemical  analyses  of  fodder,  the  carbohy¬ 
drates,  such  as  starch  and  sugar,  and  the  fiber 
have  commonly  been  supposed  to  go  in  the 
same  direction,  so  far  as  they  were  digested, 
namely,  to  serve  as  fuel  for  keeping  up  the 
animal  heat.  Here  again  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
maintained  the  view,  against  many  of  the 
leading  physiologists  of  the  time,  that  starch 
could  be  converted  into  fat,  till  now  they  are 
supported  on  all  sides  by  recent  investigations. 
There  is  no  questi-n  but  that  the  starch,  in 
which  Indian  meal  is  so  rich,  may  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  be  converted  into  animal  fat, 
as  well  as  the  fat  itself,  iu  which  the  meal  is 
richer  than  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  As  to 
that  part  of  the  fiber  which  is  digested,  that 
is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  original  quantity 
supplied  in  the  fodder  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  solid  excrements,  aud  is,  therefore, 
supposed  to  be  digested  and  taken  into  the 
circulation,  tbe  opinion  universally  held  that 
it  is  really  so  taken  up,  aud,  with  tbe  starch, 
is  consumed  for  fuel,  is  being  decidedly 
shaken  by  recent  investigations,  which  show 
that  it  is  simply  converted  by  bacteria  into 
gases  in  the  intestines,  and  if  so,  it  is  entirely 
useless. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  this  is  what  should 
or  does  become  of  tbe  fodder:— The  protein, 
and  that  only,  makes  meat,  and  it  does  its 
best  work  when  it  makes  meat ;  to  force  tbe 
animal  to  use  it  for  laying  on  fat  or  for  fuel 
is  far  from  the  best  economy;  the  vegetable 
fat  goes  to  make  animal  fat,  aud  that  is  pro¬ 
bably  its  best  usp,  while  it  can  also  make 
heat.  The  starchy  matters  and  the  sugar  are 
the  cheapest  fuel,  and  if  necessary  can  also 
make  animal  fat;  for  the  fiber,  even  if  sup¬ 
plied  iu  a  form  as  fine  as  cotton,  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  use,  except  to  furnish  food  for 
bacteria;  but  when  investigation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  has  proceeded  further,  there  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  something  better  to  say  for  this 
constituent. 

eljf  SuniU'-l)CVt). 

PIG  COMFORTS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  comfort  to  a  pig  to  be 
caught,  but  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  tbe  person 
trying  to  catch  it  when  he  has  it  fast.  A 
strong  cord  with  a  slipping  noose  on  one  end 
is  the  common  means  of  trapping  a  pig;  but 
the  noose  will  work  much  better  when  it  passes 
through  a  small  ring.  It  will  draw  up  more 
quickly  and  be  loosened  much  easier.  When 
the  rope  is  wound  around  a  rod  to  keep  it  in 
place,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  get  it  over  the 
pig’s  nose.  The  slipping  on  must  be  doue 
quickly,  and  with  a  slight  pull  upwards,  or 
the  noose  will  catch  both  jaws  and  slip  off  as 
soon  as  the  pig  pulls  backward.  It  should  also 
reach  back  between  the  tusks,  or  tbe  bog  may 
work  it  off.  To  catch  the  hogs  best  they 
should  be  put  into  a  small  pen  or  where  there 
will  be  but  little  room  to  run  around.  Wheu 
huddled  up  in  a  bunch,  with  but  little  room, 
the  hogs  will  not  fight  back  or  be  nearly  so 
ugly  as  where  there  is  more  room.  If  possible 
a  hog  should  be  caught  the  first  time,  as  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  shyer  and  crosser  the  next 
trial.  There  is  a  patent  hog  catcher,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  bandy,  quick  man,  works 
well.  It  is  a  short  iron  with  a  square  loop  at 
each  end  to  go  over  the  bog's  snout  and  hold 
it.  It  can  be  forced  into  a  hog  s  mouth,  and 
then  by  twisting  and  holding,  the  bog  can  be 
kept  quiet  enough  to  insert  a  riDg.  The  loops 
are  of  different  size,  and  the  one  not  in  the 
hog’s  mouth  is  used  for  a  handle. 

A  crate  is  just  tbe  thiug  to  move  a  hog  in, 
from  one  farm  to  another,  and  also  from  one 
pen  to  another.  What  folly  it  is  for  a 
man  when  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
drive  a  bog  to  attempt  it,  when  a  crate,  a 
stone  boat  and  a  horse  will  do  it  so  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Iu  the  absence  of  a  crate,  put  a  noose  on 
tbe  hog's  snout  and  lead  it  backwards.  This 
is  no  trick  at  all,  but  a  good  joke  on  the  pig, 
for  he  goes  while  he  tt  inks  he  is  not.  Chas¬ 
ing  hogs  about  the  premises  with  the  usual 
small  boy  and  dog  outcry,  not  to  omit  the  big 
words  which  come  in  freely  and  usually,  is  a 
sort  of  relic,  or  should  be,  of  rougher  days. 
Every  farmer  wants  a  pig  crate  for  his  own 
and  h(s  pig's  comfort,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
hired  man.  I  always  move  my  hogs  iu  this 
way,  aud  three  men  can  slide  any  ordinary 
hog  on  the  ground  by  putting  a  pole  through 
the  front  end,  one  man  to  take  hold  of  each 
end  and  lift,  aud  cany,  and  the  third  man 
to  push  at  the  hind  end.  W itb  a  horse  and  boat 
one  man  can  do  it. 

To  get  a  pig  into  a  crate,  when  not  used  to 
it,  set  the  open  end  of  the  crate  in  tl  e  pig- sty 
door,  or  in  the  barn  door,  or  any  building, 
after  the  hog  has  been  toled  or  coaxed  into 
it  by  scattering  a  little  corn  along,  a  little 
patience  comes  in  play  with  pigs ;  open  the 
barn  door,  start  the  pig  that  way  and  go  out 


of  sight,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  pig 
will  walk  in,  but  he  will  be  more  careful  if 
any  one  is  watching.  That  is  the  pig  ot  it. 

To  tie  a  pig  and  maul  it  around  and  then 
take  it  for  miles,  and  then  have  another 
squabble,  and  get  mad,  etc.,  bears  no  compar¬ 
ison  with  tbe  comforting  grace  in  the  use  of  a 
nice  pig-crate.  They  should  be  made  to  open 
at  each  end.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
iu  getting  hogs  out.  Time  is  money  in  the 
pig  business  the  same  as  in  anything  else. 
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CHEESE-MAKING— NO.  7. 


T.  D.  V  URTIS. 


CUTTING  CURD. 


I  prefer  early  cutting — as  soon  as  the  curd 
is  firm  aud  while  it  is  yet  tender  and  brittle, 
parting  before  the  knife  as  if  split  instead  of 
cut.  There  is  less  danger  of  waste  from  cut¬ 
ting  early;  the  curd  if  left,  soon  becomes 
tough,  driving  before  tbe  knife  and  tearing 
instead  of  splitting  or  being  cut.  Lute  cutting 
does  not  leave  so  smooth  a  surface  to  tbe  curd, 
aud  consequently  the  whey  does  not  run  out 
so  freely.  Every  one  knows  that  a  smooth 
cut  in  flesh  bleeds  more  freely  than  a  rough 
one;  the  same  principle  is  applicable  here. 
When  the  curd  is  young,  tender  and  cut 
smoothly,  the  whey  separates  more  freely. 
Some  run  the  knife  through  the  curd  one  way 
and  then  stop  to  let  it  ‘Test”— as  if  the  curd 
were  tired!  The  object  of  cutting  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  separation  of  the  whey.  If  fit  to  cut 
at  all,  the  curd  is  fit  to  receive  all  the  cutting 
it  will  need.  I  prefer  to  have  it  all  done  at 
once,  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If  it 
could  be  done  instantaneously,  all  the  better. 
By  cutting  early  we  not  only  hasten  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  whey  from  the  curd,  but  gain 
time,  and  give  more  opportunity  as  well  as  a 
better  chance  for  the  whey  to  separate  before 
the  acid  develops — an  importnut  point,  as  we 
shall  see.  I  also  want  the  cutting  tine — asfiue 
as  kernels  of  com.  This  also  facilitates  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  whey  from  the  curd,  as  it  has  less 
distance  to  inn  from  tbe  center  of  a  small 
piece  than  from  tbe  center  of  a  large  one.  It 
also  exposes  more  surface  from  which  exuda¬ 
tion  can  take  place.  Coarse-cut  curds  are 
liable  to  have  the  centers  of  the  pieces  full  of 
whey  anti  soft,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  whey  to  pass  through  the  longer 
distance  from  the  center.  There  is  also  an 
uneven  action  of  the  heat  when  curd  is  cut 
coarse.  Curd  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 
Heuce  the  action  of  heat  and  rennet  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  pieces  is  greater  than  iu  their 
centers.  This  has  the  effect  to  condense  the 
surfaces  faster  than  the  centers,  thus  closing 
up  the  passages  for  the  escape  of  the  whey, 
which  is  left  enclosed  aud  may  give  trouble 
in  the  future.  As  the  cry  against  the  “sweet- 
curd” — it  ought  to  be  sweet  whey — system  is 
that  it  makes  the  cheese  too  soft,  by  retaining 
all  the  butter  aud  the  phosphates,  all  tbe  facts 
and  arguments  are  in  favor  of  early  and  fine 
cutting  of  curds,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
whey  and  secure  even  action  of  the  heat,  and 
consequently'  of  the  rennet  which  coagulates 
and  cures  the  cheese,  when  the  conditions  are 
all  right. 


I  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  Exo¬ 
chorda  grandiflora  as  an  ornamental  shrub  for 
the  lawn.  Taking  into  consideration  its  pic¬ 
turesque  form,  freedom  from  insects,  and 
great  beauty  when  iu  (lower,  it  is,  iu  my 
opinion,  excelled  by  few  shrutos  at  present 
grown.  It  is  not,  however,  till  the  plant  is 
four  or  five  years  old  that  any  proper  concep¬ 
tion  of  its  beauty  can  be  formed.  It  has  more 
the  habit  of  a  tree  than  a  shrub,  and  looks 
best  on  the  lawn  when  grown  to  a  single  stem. 
It  is  out  of  place  in  a  border  or  a  mass  of 
shrubbery.  Its  proper  place  is  on  the  lawn, 
standing  alonB.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  still  a  high  priced  plant,  owiug  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  propugating  it.  I  find,  however,  that 
an  old  plant  will  produce  seed  quite  freely, 
and  this  fact  ought  to  make  its  reproduction 
quite  easy  and  cheapen  the  price.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  English  sparrows  about,  you 
will  have  a  hard  fight  to  save  the  see  I.  That 
has  been  my  experience.  The  great  point, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Exochorda  will 
produce  seed  wheu  it  has  arrived  at  the  pro¬ 
per  age.  *#* 

It  is  very  bard  to  get  people  out  of  an  old 
rut.  The  older  the  rut  the  greater  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  no  matter  how  much  easier  it  may  be 
to  go  on  level  ground.  It  is  the  custom  of 


most  people  to  take  particular  pains  to  put 
beaus  in  the  drill  after  the  manner  of  the 
traditional  sardines.  I  should  like  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  Rural  family  to  try  a  better  way. 
For  a  trial,  take  the  Black  Wax  Bush  or  any 
similar  beau.  Make  a  drill  at  least  two  inches 
deep,  and  drop  tbe  beans  in  it  from  two  to 
four  inches  apart,  according  to  your  courage. 
Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  but  under  no 
circumstances  are  you  to  draw  so  much  as  an 
inch  of  earth  up  to  them.  As  you  go  along, 
make  a  note  of  the  saving  of  labor  and  the 
increase  in  yield.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  person  who  has  gone  back  to  the  old  way 
after  having  tried  this  better  one. 

*** 

As  it  seems  to  me  now,  tbe  coming  season 
will  be  one  to  test  the  economical  value  of 
artificial  fertilizers.  Make  a  note  of  it. 

*  A 
T 

A  very  good  thing  to  plant  this  Spring  is 
the  dwarf  Japan  Chestnut.  This  miniature 
tree  has  not  been  over-praised.  Trees  three 
years  old  will  yield  a  moderate  crop  of  nuts 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Italian,  but  of  better 
quality,  and  almost  as  sweet  as  our  native  nut, 
which  is  sayiug  a  good  deal.  The  tree  is  not 
out  of  place  ou  a  lawu.  In  Japan,  the  natives 
may  be  seen  ou  the  corners  of  the  streets  roast¬ 
ing  these  chestnuts,  just  as  we  see  Italians 
roasting  chestnuts  here.  It  is  a  common  and 
popular  nut  in  Japau. 

*** 

Now,  in  the  springwme,  when  the  early 
flowers  are  begin uiug  to  make  the  woods  and 
meadows  charming  with  tbeir  beauty  aud 
fragrance,  is  the  time  for  the  district  school 
teacher  to  take  the  children  out  for  a  walk, 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  lovely  chil- 
ren  of  Nature,  and  give  them  their  first  lesson 
in  botany.  It  is  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  health¬ 
ful  ami  instructive  pastime.  It  is  iu  all  re¬ 
spects  time  well  spent.  It  is  one  of  my  pleas¬ 
ures  to  go  over  to  our  district  school  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  talk  to  tbe  cnildreu  about  plants, 
their  names,  manner  of  growth,  uses,  etc.,and 
a  more  interested  and  attentive  Budienee  no 
man  could  wish  for.  Tbe  school  has  a  good 
collection  of  the  seeds  of  useful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  plants,  all  correctly  labeled  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  aud  common  names.  Mr.  Preston,  the 
principal, is  now  making  aeolleetiou  of  woods, 
and  occasionally  he  takes  the  children  out  for 
a  woodland  walk.  Tbe  children  have  so  far 
learned  to  love  flowers  that  it  is  getting  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  them  r.o  go  to  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  gather  flowers  for  their  teachers. 
Besides  the  good  that  is  being  done,  the  school 
rooms  are  at  times  made  as  gay  aud  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  city  flower  show.  Perhaps  these  re¬ 
marks  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  sympathetic 
school  principal  in  the  Rural  family,  who 
may  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  something  iu 
this  direction,  which  may  prove  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  labor  of  love.  Let  us  hope 
so. 

*** 

Amoug  the  earliest  hardy  spring  flowers 
there  is  none  to  equal  the  Snowdrop  and  the 
Siberiau  Scilla.  Every  reader  of  the  Rural 
should  have  a  bed  or  clump  of  these  modest 
but  lovely  little  flowers,  even  if  the  bulbs 
have  to  be  put  under  the  sod.  The  Snowdrop, 
in  its  haste  to  greet  us  with  its  lovely  white 
bells  and  ring  in  the  coming  Spring,  pushes 
its  way  through  frost  and  snow;  aud  though 
seemingly  oue  of  the  most  delicate  of  flowers, 
it  maintains  its  loveliness  during  the  most  in¬ 
clement  season  of  the  year.  It  is  soon  joined 
by  the  beautiful,  little,  dark  blue  Scilla,  and 
between  them  they  keep  you  iu  an  ecstacy  of 
delight  for  many  weeks  together.  The  Snow¬ 
drops  have  scarcely  begun  to  fade  before  the 
well  known  Crocus,  the  Snow-flake,  etc , 
appear  on  the  scene.  Last  among  the  dimin¬ 
utive  flowers  is  the  little-known  but  pretty 
Triteleia  uniflora.  Here  the  honey  bees  have 
a  daily  feast.  Those  who  write  learnedly 
about  these  bees  affecting  flowers  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  color  and  shunning  others  would  get  but 
sorry  comfort  out  of  this  bed.  Here  are  at 
least  live  colors,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  the  bees  like  best. 

*** 

There  are  hundreds  of  all  the  flowers  just 
alluded  to,  growing  in  the  open  air  without 
protection  of  any  kind;  aud  at  the  time  of 
writing  (April  17),  notwithstanding  the  cold 
and  backwurd  season,  they  have  beeu  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  enjoyment  for  soiuo  six  weeks 
past,  aud  they  are  not  hair  done  yet.  In  the 
surne  bed  (about  twenty  feet  long)  the  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths  are  just  breaking  through. 
This  bed  was  made  six  years  ago,  and  the 
bulbs  have  not  been  disturbed  in  auy  way 
since,  and  will  not  be,  except  to  reset  the  Cro¬ 
cuses,  which  have  now  reached  the  surface. 
They  have  just  gone  on  multiplying  aud 
growing  more  beautiful  every  year,  without 
giving  me  the  least  trouble.  When  the  tops 
die  off,  the  bed  is  scratched  over,  a  few 
Portulaea  seed  are  sown,  and  ere  long  th«  bed 
is  gay  again  with  summer  flowers.  How  much 
beauty  one  may  enjoy  year  after  year  for  a 
very  little  labor  and  a  trilling  outlay  of 
money  1  horticola. 
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A  QUESTION 

^  |  cue  Rnm  ii’ji  Iron 

Bitters  cure  everything?"  Well,  it  doesn't ;  but  it 
does  cure  any  disease  for  which  a  reputable  physician 
would  M-escribe  Iron.  Physiciana  recognize  Iron 
as  the  nest  restorative  agent  known  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  ami  intiairy  of  any  Tending  chemical  firm  will 
substantiate  the  assertion  that  there  are  more  prep¬ 
aration*  of  iron  than  of  any  other  substance  used  m 
medicine.  This  shows  conclusively  that  in  n  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  impt-rtant  factor  in  suc¬ 
cessful  medical  |  |  nm  IT  practice.  It  is, 
however,  V  l?E-  R  HI  ll  I  I  J1  V  KKA  H I.E 
FACT  that  pri  HuUU  I  or  to  the  rjiscov- 
eryof  Brown's  |  mbwhhm  Iron  Hitters 
no  perfectly  sat  isfactory  iron  combination  had.  ever 
been  found.  BROWN**  IRON  BITTERS 
does  not  injure  the  teeth,  muse  headache, 
or  produce  constipation— all  other  IRON 
medicines  do.  BROWN'S  IRON'  BITTERS 
cores  Indigestion.  Biliousness,  Weakness, 
Dyspepsia,  Malaria,  Chills  and  Fevers, 
Tired  Feelitig.lieneral  Debility, Pain  in  the 
Side,  Back  or  Limbs,  II  endu elic  and  Neural¬ 
gia— fur  all  these  ailments  Don  is  prescribed  daily. 

BROWN’S  IRON  RITTERS 

however,  does  not  cure  in  a  minute.  Like  all  other 
thorough  medicines,  it  acts  slowly.  When  taken  by 
MEN',  the  first  symptom  of  benefit  is  lltncirrd  En- 
eri/if.  The  wwrrhoit hen  become  prri'  er.  the  dinenlion 
imfrov*.  the  bowels  are  active.’  Is  \VIMQ5N  the 
effect  is  usually  m*ire  rapid  arid  marked.  The  eyes 
begin  at  once  to  brighten :  the  skin  clears  up; 
healthy  color  comes  to  the  cheeks;  nervousness 
disappears;  functional  derangements  become  regu¬ 
lar.  and  if  a  nursing  motbor.  abundant  sustenance 
is  supplied  for  the  child.  Remember  Biw?n'«  Iron 
Bitters  is  the  only  iron  ■  >■  Allir*n  m 
medicine  that  is  net  in-  A  Jv  L  111  L  U  L  J 
iurions.  Physicians  and  H 1 1 0  Vb  LlIU U 
Drugeists  recommend  it 

The  Genuine  has  Trade  Mark  and  crossed  red  lines 
on  wrapper.  TARE  NO  OTHER. 
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ANSWERED 


IOWA  ORCHARD  NOTES. 

L.  E.  BENTON. 

The  Wealthy  Apple  is  receiving  much 
praise,  and  is  rather  pressingly  urged  to  be 
planted  in  the  cold  sections  of  the  North. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness,  and  the 
fruit  is  quite  good,  but  let  us  go  slow  in  plant¬ 
ing  it  for  these  reasons:  It  has  not  yet  neen 
tried  enough  in  a  way  to  test  its  value,  many 
of  those  praising  and  selling  it  having  never 
seen  it  outside  of  the  nursery.  It  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  liable  to  blight  in  some  sections,  blight¬ 
ing  already  in  the  case  of  young  trees  which  I 
saw  last  Fall  in  the  Iowa  part  of  the  Missouri 
basin.  Lastly,  it  is  a  Fall  apple,  and  one  does 
not  need  many  trees  that  ripen  their  fruit  iu 
Autumn.  This  is  not  said  to  discourage  plant¬ 
ing  this  variety,  hut  to  induce  people  to  plant 
it  as  it  should  be— just  a  few  trees  by  each 
until  it  is  better  known. 

*** 

Tbe  notes  by  Dr.  Hoskins  and  the  results  of 
his  long  experience  in  his  Northern  Vermont 
home,  so  aptly  describe  our  needs  as  to  be  of 
great  value,  His  experience  with  the  hardier 
apples  ulmost  exactly  coincides  with  ours. 
Still  there  is  much  difference  in  the  climate, 
for  he  spoke,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural, 
of  the  Concord  Grape  ripening  perfectly  only 
one  year  in  five.  With  us  it  hardly  ever  fails 
to  ripen, and  generally  has  two  weeks  or  more 
to  spare.  It  begins  to  color  on  August  15, 
and  it  is  best  by  the  first  of  September.  It  is 
probable  our  advantage  lies  in  sunnier  and 
warmer  autumn  days  and  drier  air. 

*** 

Neither  does  our  early  Richmond  Cherry 
suffer  by  loss  of  its  blossoms  from  injury  from 
late  Spring  frost,  as  he  says  it  does  with  him. 
We  often  have  late  frosts,  commonly  occur¬ 
ring  about  the  time  strawberries  begin  to 
show  blossom,  and  often  to  their  injury.  The 
blossnifRfof  our  cherries  receive  their  injury 
in  the  Winter  while  in  the  embryonic  condi¬ 
tion, in  the  fruit  buds. 

*** 

Every  one  recognizing  the  value  of  correct¬ 
ness  in  scientific  names,  should  insist  upon 
more  care  being  used  in  naming  those  fruits 
which  are  the  results  of  sexual  reproduction. 
For  simplicity  iu  classification  of  such  new 
fuits,  let  us  put  them  in  three  classes  distin¬ 
guished  as  follows:  Those  produced  from  two 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  as  a  seedling 
resulting  from  a  cross  between  a  Green  and 
Yellow  Gage  Plum.  Secondly,  those  cross¬ 
breeds  which  result  from  different  species. 
Last,  that  rare  and  more  difficult  production 
from  a  cross  between  different  races,  tribes  or 
genera,  which  results  iu  a  hybrid. 

***  . 

I  bave  admired  the  position  which  the 
RuRAL,editors  have  taken  on  the  name  of 
Ivieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear,  and  on  such  misapplied 
names  generally.  Not  only  is  it  better  to  have 
a  correct  name,  but  it  makes  the  work  more 
instructive  and  plainer,  and  there  will  be  less 
to  unravel  in  order  to  get  at  results  and  make 
comparisons. 

$  k  + 

* 

Is  it  not  possible  in  the  many  efforts  being 
made,  to  discover  such  laws  of  plant  breeding 
as  will  enable  us  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  our  fruits,  that  we  have 
been  working  in  a  very  incoherent  way?  A 
variety  is  a  mongrel,  so  to  speak,  beiug  the 
last  of  many  generations  of  seedlings.  Now 
a  cross  between  two  such  varieties  cannot 
produce  any  constant  and  instructive  results. 
One  of  the  parents,  at  least,  must  be  of  a  race 
that  has  been  grown  so  long  under  tbe  same 
conditions  that  it  will  reproduce  itself  from 
the  seed. 

Rockwell  City,  la. 

BLOOM  ON  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

The  tendency  to  bloom  on  the  apples  we 
have  fruited  from  central  and  eastern  Russia 
has  been  often  spokeu  of  in  tbe  Rural.  In 
lookiug  over  “British  Fruits”  published  in 
1833,  1  find  this  note  by  Dr.  Lindley  iu  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  White  Astrachan: 

“The  waxy  secretion  called  bloom,  which 
has  been  wisely  provided  for  protecting  the 
delicate  cuticle  of  many  succulent  fruits,  such 
as  plums  and  grapes,  is  scarcely  found  in  the 
apple  and  pear.  In  apples,  however,  there 
are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  and,  what  is  re¬ 
markable,  these  are  almost  exclusively  among 
tbe  varieties  from  Russia.  For  instance, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Alexumlor,  aud  White 
Astracban — all  known  to  come  to  us  from 
Russia— are  coated  with  bloom  hs  copious  aud 
delicate  as  that  of  the  most  beautiful  plum.” 

As  with  the  thick  leaves,  coated  with 
pubescence,  of  dry,  interior  climates,  this 
bloom  of  the  apple  seems  a  provision  of 
Nature  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  when 
the  air  has  little  moisture.  The  orchards  on 


D.  S.  Marvin's  account  of  an  apple  under 
the  name  Tomahawking  (Rural,  page  242), 
adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  synonyms  of  the 
Fallawater  (as  the  Rural,  no  doubt  rightly, 
suggests) .already  comprising  over  a  dozen.  The 
whole  list  would  bear  printing  to  illustrate  tbe 
range  and  modification  of  names  for  a  single 
variety  of  fruit.  It  is  generally  known  in  New 
York  markets  under  a  grotesque  name  sound- 
iDg  phonetically  as  Tallakeehawkee.  I  doubt 
if  it  is  known  there  as  Fallawater  at  all. 

When  calling  the  attention  of  friends  to  this 
apple  under  its  true  name,  I  would  nearly 


the  banks  of  the  Volga  are  exposed  to  the  dry 
winds  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
South  east  Russia,  and  we  find  the  apples,  ami 
most  of  the  pears,  are  covered  with  this  deli¬ 
cate  bloom  to  such  an  exteut  as  to  draw  forth 
extravagaut  praise  from  the ’Russian  poets  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  dry  air  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  basin,  this  bloom  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  grape  is  far  more  perfect  and  beau¬ 
tiful  than  in  the  rnoister  air  of  Michigan  or 
the  Eastern  States. 

In  connection  with  this  early  mention  of 
Russian  apples  in  England,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  Dr.  Lindley  gives  a  fine  cut  aud 
description  of  an  apple  received  from  the 
Taurida  Gardens  of  Russia,  under  the  name 
of  Dolgoi  Squoznoi — Long  Transparent — “an 
excellent  summer  apple  among  the  earliest  to 
ripen;  fruit  ovate  or  oblong;  stalk  about  an 
iuch  long  in  a  deep,  regular  cavity;  skin  a 
very  clear,  light-yellow  green,  yellow  on  the 
sunny  side;  flesh  whitish,  firm,  crisp,  very 
juicy,  with  a  most  agreeable,  lively,  sweetish, 
suh-acid  flavor.”  At  that  time  it  was  grown 
in  England,  and  I  think  it  still  is,  as  “Sugar- 
loaf  Pippin,”  yet  another  quite  distinct  variety 
is  given  by  Dr.  Hogg  under  this  name.  The 


msseted,  slightly  irregular  cavity;  calyx 
small,  closed,  in  a  small,  irregular  basin;  it 
has,  quit*  often,  patches  of  russet  scattered 
over  its  sur face;  core  rather  large  and  very 
full  of  medium-sized  seeds;  flesh  fine-grained, 
of  a  greeulsh  shade  of  white,  tender,  not  ex¬ 
tremely  juicy,  very  mild,  sub  acid,  in  quality 
very  good.  Eaten  March  26.  It  is  said  to 
keep  Bice) y  till  the  last  of  May,  but  to  be  in 
the  best  eating  condition  in  April.  A  section 
is  shown  in  Fig,  107. 


FALLAWATER  APPLE. 


VERMONT  GREENING.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  166. 


apple  figured  by  Dr.  Lindley  will  probably 
prove  identical  with  our  Yellow  Transparent 
receiver!  from  Russia  as  Schotoi  Squoznoi 
(Yellow  Transparent). 

Ames,  Iowa. 

THE  VERMONT  GREENING. 

One  of  the  best  apples  we  have  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  oldest— namely  the  R.  I. 
Greening.  Though  to  some  tastes  it  is  a  little 
too  soar,  and  though  liable  to  over-bear,  and, 
if  left  too  thiekly  on  the  trees,  to  be  under¬ 
sized  and  still  sourer  in  taste,  yet  a  well- 
grown  Greening  is  hard  to  beat,  and  in  the 
market  commands  a  higher  price  than  would 
any  other  apple  (the  Baldwin  possibly  ex¬ 
cepted),  if  put  there  in  equal  quantities.  On 
March  23d,  we  received  by  mail  specimens  of 
a  fine  apple  from  our  friend,  W.  H.  Rand,  of 
Shelburne,  Vt.  From  his  letter  and  one  in- 


always  be  ridiculed,  some  saying  “A  name 
you  made  np  for  it.”  All  who  are  growing  or 
handling  this  apple  should  conform  to  the 
proper  nomenclature,  and  adhere  to  Falla¬ 
water. 

Mr.  Marvin's  statement  about  75  filling  a 
barrel  is  within  bounds.  It  is  a  wonderful 
apple  for  uniformly  large  size  and  perfeet 
shape,  so  exact  that  “fruit  of  the  lathe"  would 
be  appropriate.  It  is  regular,  roundish,  slight¬ 
ly  conical:  cavity  narrow,  not  deep;  calyx 
set  in  a  broad,  shallow  basin;  color  green — 
hardly  yellow  green— blushed  in  the  sun.  with 
small,  white  dots  a'l  over,  and  an  indistinct, 
frosty  appearance  in  and  about  the  cavity; 
skin  rather  tough;  flesh  white,  sweetish,  and 
without  any  pronounced  flavor;  slightly 
coarse— good  for  cooking,  for  market,  and 
for  show.  Tree  thrifty,  large,  with  stout 
shoots  and  twigs — very  productive. 


VERMONT  GREENING.  Half  Section.  Fig.  167. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SHEEP  GROWERS. 


An  Oily,  Non- poisonous  Fluid. 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  insects  infestin?  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Sure  Cure  for  Scab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soli-rle  tx  cold  water,  and  harmless  to 
manor  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  five  certificates. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitatioxs. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  and  price  send  fQr  circa 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

dfauu/ooritr  rr* , 

Doncaster,  England!  and  173  North  10th 
*t.«  Brooklyn,  K.  rb.  N  V.  P.O.Bovi 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

ThlsMenl  is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  its  other  name. 

Tin?  reason  why  Unseed  Meal  is  the  most  nutrit¬ 
ious  of  all  foods  ts  because  it  contains  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  .ubstancc; 

The  effects  or  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  its  Linseed 
IUu,  may  be  brleftj  summed  up  as  follows; 

1.  Fed  with  -trais-or  other  coarse  fodder  tney  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  as  food  not  attainaolc  in  any  other  way. 
&  t  hey  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  ttesh  an*J  fat  rapidly. 

«.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  sn  all  the  organs. 
5.  They  Increase  t  he  fertility  of  the  soli  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animats  fed  with  theiu. 

«>.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  in  a 
henltnv  condition  Linseed  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  tn  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  tbe  use  of  Linseed  Meai  it  must  be 
fed  in  quantity.  At  least  oue  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 
Meal. 

liy-Please  send  in  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  lie  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties; 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co-.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Toledo  Linseed  Oil  C  o.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit.  .Michigan. 

1.  I*.  Evans  Jg  Co,,  Indiannnoli*,  lud. 
St.  Paul  l.tonoed  Oil  Co  ,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Cluciuuntl  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Leavenworth,  Kuu. 
AGSXCtKS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

r.  F..  F.  RANDOLPH  A-  COL  196  West  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  K.  SOPER  Jr  CO..  No.  2  and  S  India  St..  Boston, 

J.  CUSHING  Jr  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KING.  Norristown.  Penn. 


closet!  therein  from  O.  W.  Davis,  we  learn 
that  it  is  a  seedling  of  the  R.  I.  Greening — 
which  it  slightly  resembles — which  originated 
iu  Waterbury,  Vermont,  many  years  ago.  It 
is  very  hardy  even  iu  that  trying  climate, 
where  neither  the  Greening  nor  the  Baldwin 
can  be  grown.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very 
healthy  ami  extremely  productive.  The  fruit 
is  a  great  favorite  aud  quickly  bought  up  by 
the  local  dealers.  The  size  aud  shape  of  a 
medium  specimen  are  shown  in  Fig.  106.  Its 
color  is  a  delicate  waxy,  greenish-yellow, 
shaded  in  spots  with  a  deeper  green,  thickly 
covered  with  minute,  whitish  dots,  which 
seem  to  be  placed  on  the  inuer  skin,  showing 
through  its  outer  semi- transparent  skin;  stem 
very  long  (1#  inch),  very  slender  and  slightly 
curved;  planted  in  a  small,- quite  deep,  faintly 


Mr.  M.  is  correct  iu  noting  its  beiug  less 
attacked  than  others  by  insects;  but  when 
smitten  with  tbe  apple  peel  fungus,  or  “scab,” 
it  cracks  badly.  Uncommon  in  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.  W.  L.  DEYEREAUX. 

Wayne  Co. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  KENT  APPLE. 

Among  the  many  new  varieties  of  apples 
we  have  tested,  the  Beauty  of  Kent  is  very 
promising.  It  is  of  large  size,  a  beautiful 
showy  fruit  of  good  flavor  and  good  for  all 
purposes,  selling  at  the  season  of  ripening — 
September  and  October— for  the  highest  price. 
Tree  a  very  thrifty,  upright  grower,  bearing 
early  fruit,  mostly  in  tbe  center  of  the  tree. 

ISAAC  HICKS. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I, 


LIQUID  GLUE  JK 

IsiisofibvthouaMidsof  RrsOciass  MannfM-tama 
J™?.  Meehan  ics  on  thoir  best  work.  Received  V  r~ 
GOLD  MEDAL. Lfmileo/Sl.  l’rcin.uinred OVER 
9"**.  "•  SemlCArd  ofdrJi>r  who  ct>.-s  not  keep  I  RAO 

.it,  with  nve  £c  ituups  for  SAM  PLE  CAN  rnrr  ~ 

Russia  Cement  Co. , Gloucester, Mass.  rntt  ClnchJ 


HAL  S  TED’S 

Perfected  Centennial 

INCUBATOR. 

Hatches  every  hatchable  egg. 

(See  advertisement  in  last  week’s  paper.) 


L  ully  equal  to  the 
best  •*  hatul-Katb- 
\  ered,"  at  less  cost. 
1  The  closest  exatnin- 
,  at  ion  Invited.  Sam- 
T  pies  upon  application. 

C.  A.  WHn\'KY  A  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


* 


- '.TO  TMfTorent  Steles  with  your  name 

engraved,  lO  otx.  A  Cloth  and  Gilt  bound 
iAsei*:*’  Book  of  l>0  costly  styles,  25  eta.  No  1'reo 
sum  pies.  Card  Co.,  WalllnKfbrd.Conn, 
This  Comt  ":u  does  not  deal  in  trash. 


LITTLE’S  PATENT  SHEEP  DIP. 
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CtitomrrUgkal. 

THE  BLACK  WHEAT  STALK  ISOSOMA. 

ISOSOMA  NIGRUM  N.  S. 

PROF  A.  >T.  COOK. 

Early  last  Autumn,  I  received  from  Mr* 
ffm,  Deyo,  of  Denton ,  Wayne  County,  Miehi 
gan,  specimens  of  wheat  straw  which  con¬ 
tained  from  five  to  sixteen  larva'  of  a  four¬ 
winged  (Hymenopterous)  fly.  The  portion 
attacked  was  usually  near  a  joint  ,  but  might 
be  anywhere  along  the  internode,  and  was 
found  above  every  joint,  though  very  rarely 
above  the  highest  one.  The  immediate  region 
of  attack  was  creased  and  deformed,  (Fig.  170), 


Fig.  170. 

Black  dots  show  place  of  .exit  of  fly. 

though  not  swollen,  and  was  very  hard,  so 
that  to  cut  it,  except  with  a  very  sharp  knife, 
was  difficult.  At  this  portion  of  the  stalk, 
which  was  usually  from  three  c.  m.  (one-and- 
a-fiftb  inch)  to  five  c.  m.  (two  inches)  long, 
the  straw  was  not  hollow  but  solid  through¬ 
out.  By  cutting  into  this  deformed  straw, 
the  yellowish-white  larvae  were  found  in  oval 
cells.  These  cells  were  about  four  m.  m. 
(.16  of  an  inch)  long.  I  published  an 
account  of  this  fact  in  several  papers  of 
Michigan  and  other  States,  (see  Country 
Gentleman,  Vol.  49,  p,  817)  askiug  for  further 
information.  In  response  to  these  inquiries, 
I  received  several  communications  from 
Wayne  and  Washtenaw  Counties,  Michigan, 
in  both  of  which  the  insect  worked  exten¬ 
sively. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  insect  has  never 
been  noticed  before;  and  as  the  hardened 
pieces  of  straw  break  off  in  thrashing  and 
come  out  of  the  machine  with  the  grain,  their 
presence  could  bardly  escape  attention.  Mr. 

l.  S.  Vandervort,  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  specimens, 
says  the  attack  was  quite  general  in  Washte¬ 
naw  County,  and  that  the  short  straws  in  the 
grain  had  been  noticed  and  commented  upon 
by  man3r  farmers  who  had  not  even  mistrusted 
that  insects  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  At 
our  Farmers’  Institute  held  at  Plymouth,  in 
January,  I  found  hardly  a  farmer  who  had 
not  been  vexed  by  the  small  pieces  of  straw, 
yet  not  one  had  discovered  the  cause. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman,  Vol.  49,  p  857, 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lintner  refers  to  similar  attacks  of 
wheat  in  New  York,  and  says  the  cause  is  the 
same  species  that  has  doue  so  much  damage 
in  Illinois  and  south— Isosoma  tritici:  yet 
from  the  brief  description,  I  think  it  far  more 
likely  that  lsosoma  nigrum  is  the  insect  which 
is  doing  the  damage  in  New  York.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  Wayne  aud  Washtenaw  Counties  are 
not  sure  that  the  damage  was  very  great, 
but  all  reported  the  wheat  yield  below  their 
expectations.  Prof.  Lintner  estimated  the 
loss  in  New  York  to  be  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
in  such  stalks  as  were  attacked. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Isosoma  nigrum,  N.  sp.  Female  (Fig.  171). 
Length  of  body,  4.4  m.  m. ;  expanse  of  wing,  6.5 

m.  m, ;  greatest  width  of  anterior  wing,  LI  m. 
m. ;  antenna;  sub-clavate,  somewhat  pilose, 
reach  to  middle  of  thorax.  The  scape  is  a  little 
less  hairy,  aud  as  long  as  the  two  following 
joints  together.  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  joints  sub-equal.  Ten  of  the  eleven 
joints  are  plainly  marked,  when  viewed  with 
a  hand-glass.  Head  aud  thorax,  black,  dull, 
punctate,  rugose  and  covered,  though  not 
densely,  with  fine  gray  hairs.  Abdomen, 
shining  black,  polished,  sparsely  hairy;  as 
long  as  head  and  thorax  together,  aud  larger 
than  thorax.  The  antenna,  including  Bcape, 
mouth  parts,  head,  abdomen  aud  thorax,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small,  rounded,  light-colored  spot  on 
the  prouo turn,  just  back  of  the  eyes,  are  pitchy- 
black.  The  trochanters,  femora,  middle  and 
posterior  tibia,  black.  The  anterior  tibia, 
tibio-femoral  joints,  one-third  of  distal  end  of 
anterior  femora,  and  tarsi  are  yellowish- 
brown.  In  some  cases,  the  distal  ends  of  the 
tarsi  are  dusky.  The  legs  are  thickly  pilose. 
The  wing  veins  are  honey  yellow,  and  extend 
to  outer  third  of  wing.  Sub-marginal  vein 
three  times  as  long  as  marginal ;  marginal 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  post  marginal; 
post  marginal  and  stignml  sub-equal.  Des¬ 
cribed  from  more  than  100  specimens.  Wings 
in  all  perfect.  Variations  very  slight. 

The  eggs  (Fig.  172)are  white;  75  to  100  in  num- 


Fig.  172. 


ber;l  m.  m.  long;  and  each  with  a  pedicel  two- 
and-one-half  times  as  long  as  the  egg. 

Male:  (Fig.  173)  length  of  body  3  m.  m.;  ex¬ 
pands  5. 8  m.  in. ;  greatest  width  of  front  wing 


1.3mm.;  antennae  sub-cylindrical ;  longer  than 
in  the  female;  with  more  and  longer  hairs;  the 
last  seven  joints  sub  equal.  Thorax  and  abdo¬ 
men  as  in  the  female,  except  that  the  pronotal 
spot  is  wanting  or  very  obscure;  the  abdomen 
slightly  peduncled,  shorter  and  bardly  larger 
than  the  thorax.  Coloration  of  body  and  ap¬ 
pendages  same  as  in  female.  Venation  similar 
to  that  of  female.  The  wings  In  both  sexes 
are  margined  with  hairs,  which  are  ruther 
coarse  along  the  marginal  and  post-marginal 
veins.  Tbe  general  surface  of  the  wiugs  show 
numerous  short  hairs.  The  males  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  the  females,  and  all  have 
perfect  wings. 

Larva.  —  The  larva  (Fig.  174)  is  yellowish 


Fig.  174. 


m.— Mandible, 
e.— Antennas. 


straw,  in  causing  the  straw  to  solidify,  in  not 
forming  a  swelling  and  in  working  any  where 
on  the  internodes  of  the  straw. 

From  I.  elymi  (French)  it  differs  in  being 
much  larger,  and  the  legs  are  not  so  fully  fus¬ 
cous.  I.  elymi  works  in  grass,  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  also  of  this  species,  yet  they  must  be 
quite  distinct,  as  shown  by  sizes. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

From  what  we  know  of  related  species,  and 
from  the  fact  that  all  thB  internodes  (spaces 
between  the  joints)  are  attacked,  or  receive 
eggs,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  eggs  are  laid 
late  in  May  and  in  June.  By  September  the 
larva?  are  matured.  I  found  several  pupa?  in 
the  cells  of  the  straw  on  September  16.  I 
fouud  a  few  larva?  in  January.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  a  few  of  the  insects  pass  the  Winter 
in  the  larval  state.  Specimens  kept  in  a  warm 
room  all  Winter,  commenced  to  leave  the 
cells  in  the  wheat  stalk,  as  mature  insects,  on 
March  22.  At  that  date  a  male  and  female 
appeared.  Each  succeeding  day  ever  since 
from  two  to  eight  have  appeared.  From  straw 
kept  in  a  cold  room  duriug  the  Winter,  no 
flies  have  appeared  until  April  20.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  common  out-door  temper¬ 
ature  they  would  not  eotne  forth  from  the 
pupa  state  till  May.  This  point  can  be  easily 
settled  in  the  field  the  coming  season.  This 
aud  the  date  and  method  of  laying  will  have 
to  await  determination  till  the  insects  can  be 
studied  in  the  field  the  coming  May.  The 
method  of  oviposition  is  undoubtedly  much 
like  that  of  I.  graude  and  I.  tritici,  as  desorib 
ed  by  Mi*.  F.  M.  Webster  (see  Report  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  1884,  page  388),  and  Dr. 
C.  V.  Riley  in  tbe  same  volume,  page  358. 


Fig.  175. 


PROBABLE  harm. 


white  ;leugtb  4m.m. ;  jaws  dark,  without  teeth. 
The  autennoe  are  short,  oue-jointed,  tubercles 
of  the  same  color  as  the  body.  Very  few 
hairs.  Stigmata  very  obscure. 

Pupa  (Fig.  175). — In  Autumn  and  Winter 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  related  insects, 
Isosoma  hordei.  (see  Fitch,  7th  report,  p.  162) 
or  Isosoma  tritici  (see  Forbes  13th  report, 
State  Entomological  Illinois,  p,  30,  and  Riley 
Report,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 


Female  Isosoma  Nigrum,  N.  Sp.  (Magnified  10  Diam.)  Fig.  171. 


white;  in  late  Spring  black.  Length  4.1  m.ui. ; 
male  8.2  m.  in.  In  Autumn  the  wing  pads  are 
very  indistinct,  bardly  visible;  but  in  Spring 
they  are  plainly  marked. 

COMPARED  warn  OTHER  SPECIES. 

This  insect  is  very  different  from  the  I.  tri¬ 
tici  (Riley),  (first  described  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  March  4,  1883),  in  being 
much  larger,  in  its  black  scape  in  anteunne, 
black  mesoscutum,  black  coxtc,  light  instead 
of  yellow  pronotal  spot;  the  numerous  males, 
and  the  fact  that  all  are  winged.  These  work 
to  the  number  of  from  five  to  fifteen  at  one 
place  in  wheat  stems,  instead  of  one  or  two, 


culture,  1881-2,  p.  183),  we  may  be  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  damage  from  this  insect  may  be¬ 
come  formidable.  If,  as  I  think,  the  insects 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Lintner,  are  of  this  spe¬ 
cies,  then  we  have  positive  evidence  that  they 
lessen  the  yield  of  wheat  very  materially.  In¬ 
deed,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  so  many 
larvae  can  draw  from  the  juices  of  the  stalk 
without  doing  it  serious  injury.  The  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  stalk  can  but  retard  circulation  of 
sap,  and  must  interfere  decidedly  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  berry.  Sev¬ 
eral  farmers  have  told  me  that  from  appear¬ 
ances  the  yield  of  grain  in  their  fields  should 


Male  Isosoma  Nigrum,  N.  Sp.  (Magnified  18  Diam.)  Fig.  173. 


and  the  stalk  solidifies.  The  larva  has  no 
teeth  on  its  mandibles,  and  only  one  joint  to 
the  tubercle-Jike  antenna?.  It  differs  from  I. 
grande  (Riley),  but  little  in  size;  but  In  other 
respects  the  points  of  difference  are  much  as 
above. 

From  the  old  Joint  worm  of  Fitch  (I.  hordei. 
Fitch),  it  differs  in  belug  larger,  in  having 
a  black  scape  to  antenna,  black  mouth  parts, 
and  in  working  in  greater  number*  in  a  single 


have  heen  much  larger.  They  could  uot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  diminished  yield  except  by  the 
presence  of  this  insect,  whicu  was  very  com¬ 
mon,  as  seen  in  the  numerous  hardened  pieces 
of  straw  which  came  from  the  machine.  It 
is  therefore  greutly  to  be  feared  that  this  new 
pest  will  become  a  serious  enemy  to  success¬ 
ful  wheat  raising,  especially  as  from  a  lurge 
number  I  have  reared  but  a  single  parasite, 
which  as  yet  is  undetermined.  Even  if  it  be¬ 


comes  very  destructive,  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  parasites  will  soon  attack  it,  and 
that,  like  the  joint  worm,  Isosoma  hordei,  it 
will  after  a  time  become  powerless  to  work 
very  serious  mischief. 

REMEDTK8. 

Tbe  remedies  for  this  evil  are  very  appar¬ 
ent.  As  the  insects  are  in  the  straw  from  the 
date  of  cutting  till  the  following  May,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  apparent  that  by  cutting  the 
wheat  high,  in  which  case  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
sects  will  remain  in  the  stubble,  and  then 
burning  the  latter,  all  thesB  will  bo  destroyed, 
lu  case  there  is  much  green  vegetation,  it 
would  be  better  to  cut  the  stubble  low  before 
burning.  If  short  pieces  of  the  straw  are 
fouud  in  the  grain,  these  should  be  cleaned 
out  aud  burned.  From  experiments  made  in 
the  laboratory,  by  burying  the  straws  in  saud, 
and  the  insects  still  coming  out,  I  doubt  if 
plowing  under  will  prove  a  very  thorough 
remedy.  As  these  have  good,  fiilly-dBveloped 
wiugs,  rotatiou  of  crops  would  not  serve  a3 
well  to  protect  against  this  insect,  as  it  would 
in  case  of  I.  tritici  aud  I.  grande. 

The  drawings  were  made  from  life  by  my 
special  student  in  entomology,  C.  P.  Gillett. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

IS  THE  WOOLY  APHIS  INVULNERABLE? 

I  must  enter  a  protest  against  keeping  before 
the  public  view*  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
insect-doctors,  against  the  aphis  whether  soft- 
soap,  whale  oil  soap,  kerosene  emulsion, or  bisul¬ 
phide  of  cavbou.  It  is  just  as  sensible  to  say 
“Catch  them,  aud  cut  their  heads  off  with  a 
hatchet.”  To  be  sure,  you  may  kill  a  great 
many  of  them,  but  the  lice  can  stand  about  as 
much  of  these  medicines  as  the  trees— there 
are  always  euough  left  for  “seed."  They  mul¬ 
tiply  incredibly  fast,  and  if  you  discontinue  the 
treatment  the  aphides  swarm  again — follow 
them  up  and  the  trees  die.  1  will  venture  the 
assertion  that  no  orchard  of  considerable  size, 
once  iufested,  has  ever  been  cleared  of  the 
aphis  by  auy  of  these  so-called  remedies. 
They  are  not  practical.  If  I  am  correct, 
what  is  the  use  of  continuing  this  farce  in  all 
the  horticultural  periodicals  aud  textbooks  of 
telliug  how  to  eradicate  them?  The  above 
remarks  will  also  apply  elsewhere — for  in¬ 
stance,  bauds  for  trapping  the  larvm  of  Cod¬ 
ling  Moths:  lights  to  attract  the  moth  itself, 
aud  I  am  not  so  certain  yet  about  the  “arsen¬ 
ic”  remedy,  so  I  will  suspend  judgment  until 
another  year’s  trial,  benjamin  buckman. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 
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AN  EFFICIENT  POTATO  PLANTER. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  operations  in  the 
whole  process  of  potato-raising  is  that  of 
planting,  and  particularly,  that  of  dropping. 
To  carry  over  the  soft  ground,  all  day  on  one’s 
arm  or  shoulder,  a  bag  or  basket  containing 
half  a  bushel  or  more  potatoes  makes  the 
Carrier  glad  to  see  tbe  sun  go  down,  and  he 
is  usually  too  tired  to  sleep;  auil  wo  are  glad 
to  chronicle  the  iuveutioa  o(  a  machine  w*hich 
performs  the  whole  process  of  opening  the 
furrow,  dropping  the  potatoes,  applyiug  the 
fertilizer  and  covering  them  atone  operation, 
aud  by  horse-power,  and  does  the  work  well. 
That  our  readers  nmy  get  a  good  idea  of  its 
construction  aud  manner  of  working,  we 
show  at  Fig.  176(Page815)  the  AspimvallFIaut- 
er.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  designed  for  two 
horses— is  mounted  on  a  substantial  pair  of 
wheels  34  inches  in  diameter.  Tbe  frame  is  u 
single  casting  to  which  the  tongue  is  bolted. 
On  the  tongue  is  au  adjustable  marker,  which 
is  easily  turned  from  side  to  side  at  the  end  of 
the  rows,  aud  is  held  by  a  clutch  iu  au  upright 
position  while  turning.  The  opeuing  plow  or 
furrowor  is  ruuuer-shaped,  as  shown,  aud  is 
held  in  the  apex  of  a  V-shaped,  wrought-irou 
frame,  which  is  hinged  at  its  broad  part  to 
the  real*  end  of  the  main  frame,  and  the  depth 
at  which  it  opens  the  trench  is  regulated  by 
a  lifting  bar  at  its  extreme  front  point,  as 
shown.  It  is  necessary  that  this  plow  be  ruu- 
ner-shaped,  so  that  it  will  open  a  furrow  to  a 
sufficieut  depth— from  four  to  seven  luches— 
without  tearing  up  iuverted  sods.  The  cov- 
erersare  attached  to  crooked  arms  which  are 
pivoted  near  their  center  to  the  V-shaped 
frame  of  the  plow,  and  the  front  end  is 
attached  to  the  frout  end  of  the  main  frame  by 
au  adjustable  bolt  aud  the  depth  to  which 
they  cover  is  regulated  by  this  bolt.  Besides 
this,  the  coveror  blades  are  very  narrow,  al¬ 
lowing  any  excess  of  dirt  to  pass  over.  Beiug 
pivoted  to  the  plow  frame  near  the  center  of 
each,  they  uro  controlled  by  the  plow,  aud 
when  that  is  lifted  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
they  are  also  elevated  entirely  clear  of  the 
soil. 

The  hopper  is  of  wood  capable  of  holding 
nearly  a  barrel  of  seed,  which  is  held  by  an 
adjustable  gate  aud  allowed  to  pass  down  into 
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he  hopper  only  as  used.  By  an  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  forks  or  pickers,  only  one 
potato  or  piece  is  taken  at  a  time  and,  freed 
from  all  others,  is  dropped  into  a  chute  that 
carries  it  directly  where  wanted,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  pieces  are  large  or 
small,  it  takes  one  and  only  one  at  a  time. 
The  pickers  are  ad  justable  and  can  be  set  to 
plant  13,  15,  17  or  20  inches  apart,  as  desired. 

This  machine  being  of  all  iron  except  pole, 
marker  and  hopper,  should  be  durable,  and 
we  are  glad  machinery  has  been  made  capable 
of  doing,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  this  se¬ 
vere  work. 


Here  is  the  way  1  raised  cauliflowers  last 
year: — The  plants  having  been  started  in  the 
green-houso  in  March,  and  kept  at  a  steady 
growth  and  carefully  hardened  off  in  cold- 
frames,  wore  planted  out  on  the  16th  of 
May  in  ground  prepared  as  follows: 

It  was  part  of  a  field  that  had  been  in  oats 
the  previous  season,  aud  the  stubble  was  still 
standing  on  It  when  the  plow  was  started  in 
it  some  ten  days  before  the  plants  were  stuck 
out.  The  field  was  carefully  plowed  in  nar¬ 
row  furrows,  thoroughly  harrowed  and  all  the 
stones  were  picked  off.  Then  taking  the  long 
side  of  the  plot  (only  about  half  an  acre  was 
used),  the  ground  was  furrowed  out  with  a 
one  horse  plow  in  furrows  three-aud-one-half 
feet  apart,  and  the  plow  was  run  twice  in  each 
furrow  to  make  them  deep  and  broad.  In 
them  well  rotted  manure  was  placed  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  well  broken  up  aud  then 
tramped  in.  The  soil  was  then  thrown  back 
on  the  manure  from  each  side  with  the  plow, 
aud  beaten  with  six-tined,  short-handled  ma¬ 
nure  forks  until  all  above  the  manure  was  in 
a  fine  pulverized  condition  free  from  lumps. 

The  grouud  was  now  marked  with  a  wheel 


the  new  Pine-apple  Squash  as  being  superb.  I 
received  some  seed  from  a  Philadelphia  firm 
last  year,  and  I  raised  a  fine  lot,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  cook  them  in  any  way  so  that  we 
could  eat  them;  they  were  hard,  stringy  and 
watery.  I  kept  one  until  the  first  of  March, 
aud  it  did  not  improve  in  the  least. 

1  see  also  a  newonfou  advertised  by  Eastern 
seedsmen.  Gregory  calls  it  the  Egyptian  or 
Perennial  Tree  Ouion.  The  sets  are  said  to  be 
scarce.  They  may  be  East;  but  in  Nebraska 
they  are  growing  all  over  the  country. 
Wherever  a  bed  of  onions  has  been  made  to 
raise  sets,  and  the  old  onions  were  not  re¬ 
moved  entirely,  they  live  through  the  Winter 
and  produce  sets  in  abundance,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  get  rid  of  them.  They 
are  entirely  worthless.  They  form  no  bulbs 
at  the  bottom.  “a  subscriber.” 

Rising  City,  Neb. 


£kli>  Crops. 


ARTICHOKES. 

A  great  many  people  would  be  much  ben¬ 
efited  by  more  knowledge  of  this  crop.  Arti¬ 
chokes  are  a  more  valuable  food  for  hogs  than 
potatoes,  and  several  bushels  of  artichokes 
can  be  grown  as  cheaply  as  one  bushel  of 
potatoes.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  as  I  proved  it 
last  year,  and  my  neighbors  have  done  so  for 
a  series  of  years.  One  great  merit  of  the 
artichoke  consists  in  its  keeping  quality,  as 
it  can  remain  in  the  ground  all  Winter  and 
be  all  tbe  better  for  the  freezing,  and  the 
tubers  make  excellent  feed  in  the  Spring  for 
all  kinds  of  stock.  Horses  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  they  are  good  for  them,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  food.  They  will  grow  on  laRd 
too  poor  for  any  other  crop,  and  will  pay  well 
on  the  best  land.  The  tubers  always  bring 
more  per  bushel  thau  potatoes. 

The  only  difficulty  I  know  of  about  this 
crop  is  that  there  is  no  regular  market  for  it. 


THE  ASP1NWALL  POTATO  PLANTER.  Fig.  176. 


marker  itnade  at  the  village  wagon  shop ) 
lengthwise  on  the  ridges,  and  the  plauts  stuck 
out  two  feet  apart,  care  having  been  taken  to 
get  the  roots  down  into  fresh  soil,  the  plant¬ 
ing  being  delayed  till  after  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  plants  soon  struck  root 
and  in  ahout  10  days  a  cultivator  was  ruu  be¬ 
tween  the  rows;  thou  the  soil  was  broken 
with  the  hoe  close  to  the  plants,  it  being  stir¬ 
red  to  the  depth  of  only  half  an  inch,  merely 
breaking  the  crust  formed  by  tbe  raiu  and 
sun.  This  cultivating  and  hoeing  process  was 
repeated  at  intervals  of  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
orufter  a  heavy  rain  formed  a  crust,  until  the 
cauliflowers  were  ready  for  market,  which 
wosabout  August  1,  aud  they  continued  form¬ 
ing  heads  for  six  weeks.  After  paying  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  and  express  charges  to 
cities  60  miles  away,  they  netted  $1.50  per 
dozen.  About  200  dozen  were  sold,  making, 
in  round  numbers,  $000  for  tbe  half  acre. 
Every  cauliflower  that  tbe  cut  worm  left, 
headed,  some  stalks  having  two  uud  some 
three  marketable  heads.  The  heads,  when 
trimmed  for  market,  weighed  from  four  to 
nine  pounds,  the  heaviest  one  weighed,  weigh¬ 
ing  nine  pounds  four  ounces.  Pyrethrum 
powder  was  a  sure  cure  for  the  green  worm, 
and  constant  care  saved  tnauy  flowers  from 
the  black  cut  worm.  The  varieties  used  were 
Hendprsou’s  Snowball  and  Extra  Early  Dwarf 
Erfurt,  New  Rnglaud  seed.  The  Erfurt  form¬ 
ed  the  closest,  firmest  heads.  The  soil  was  a 
(day  loam,  and  the  Summer  a  dry  one,  caus¬ 
ing  the  cauliflower*  to  suffer  for  water.  As 
thousands  of  pounds  of  cauliflowers  in  briue 
are  shipped  into  this  country  every  year  for 
pickling  purposes,  perhaps  by  planting  a  later 
variety,  there  might  be  an  Opening  for  some 
few  farmers  who  do  not  wish  to  raise  so  much 
grain  at  present  prices.  Francis  lewis. 


THE  NEW  PINK-APPLE  SQUASH;  THE  EGYP¬ 
TIAN  ONION. 

In  looking  over  the  different  catalogues  of 
cut  silica  this  Spring,  1  see  that  all  recommend 


A  few  grocers  in  the  city  keep  artichokes  to 
sell;  but  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  buy 
more  than  a  barrel  at  once.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  people  in  the  cities  that  consider  them  a 
great  table  luxury ;  but  they  are  too  few  to 
make  much  of  a  market.  In  Philadelphia 
they  are  used  largely  in  the  saloons,  and  they 
have  been  shipped  from  heie  to  that  city  this 
season  for  that  purpose.  The  tops  weigh 
heavy  and  were  eagerly  bought  this  year  at 
$20  per  ton,  but  l  do  not  know  what  use  was 
made  of  them.  Until  we  get  a  better  market  I 
would  recommend  them  only  as  food  for  stock. 

Central  Park,  L.  I.  A.  M.  W. 


SASKATCHEWAN  WHEAT. 

The  Rural  asks,  ’’Who  knows  anything 
"bout  Saskatchewan  Spring  Wheat!”  Well, 
hundreds  of  persons  know-  more  or  less  about 
it.  It  has  now  been  raised  two  seasons.  Two 
years  ago,  when  first  offered,  it  sold  for  $20  a 
bushel;  last  year  at  $5 ;  this  year  for  $2.  and 
less.  I  have  sown  it  for  two  seasons  aud  find 
it,  without  an  exception,  the  best  spriug 
wheat  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  extra-hard  and 
will  yield  from  5  to  20  bushels  more  per  acre 
thau  any  other  kind.  The  old  Scotch  Fife  is 
so  badly  run  out  and  mixed  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  profitable  to  raisers.  Our  Minneapolis 
millers  pronounce  the  Saskatchewan  to  lie  the 
purest  and  beat  wheat  iu  the  country;  and 
offer  10  cents  a  bushel  more  for  it  than  for 
any  other  kiud.  Those  that  have  sown  one  or 
more  bushels  of  it,  speak  in  the  highest  praise 
of  it  Only  those  that  tried  a  few  handfuls 
find  fault,  and  but  very  few  of  them.  It’s  the 
coming  whout  of  the  Northwest. 

Luke  City,  Minn.  V.  J.  8. 

■  ■  «♦« 

HOW  TO  START  LIMA  BEANS 

1  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  Lima 
Beans  not  coming  up  after  plaining,  on  account 
of  insects.  Now  1  have  been  iu  tbe  habit,  for 
the  past  three  years,  of  soaking  my  beans  until 
they  were  sprouted,  before  planting,  and  I 
very  seldom  miss  iu  my  garden.  I  first  soak 
tbe  beaus  in  warm  water  until  they  are  fully 
swollen;  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  lay  a 
dampened  rag  on  top  of  them,  and  they  will 
sprout  in  a  few  days.  Plant  iu  warm  ground, 
aud  it  is  surprising  how  soon  they  will  come 
through  the  surface.  ’  j.  w.  f. 

Titusville,  N.  J, 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  out- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  Stock 
of  Kich8ilks  Velvets, Plush¬ 
es,  Dress  Goods,  Laces,  In- 
diaShaw Is,  Hosier  y,  Gloves, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Suits, 
Wraps,  Housekeeping 
Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have,  in  all  our  re¬ 
spective  Departments,  a 
full  line  of  medium  priced 
goods  to  the  lincst  import¬ 
ed. 

Correspondence  from 
Housekeepers  resident  in 
any  part  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
tilled  without  delay. 

Broadway  and  Uth  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 

for  Stacking  cut  to  Fields  «  Moving  away  in  Bams. 


Anti- 

fH&Um 

Hay 

Carrier. 


Four-  ttheet  Carrier. 


Save  Ubor  money:  nr*  llmpla,  durable,  eo»t  but  little 
So  trouble  to  get  over  tiih  bowu*  or  to  the  end  of  deep  bey.- 
Thonmnda  now  in  u«e.  Wood  Pulley*.  Floor  Hooka,  etc. 
Si-mt  for  circular  end  deeigne  for  ir*ckitik  burns,  to 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  Si  Pump  Co„  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 

A l*n  Manufiutiunsr*  of  th*  Celebrated  !l*1!a<lay  Standard 
Pumping  und  Geared  Wind  Mills,  i  X  LsFeeti  Mill*, 
Stalk  Cutter*  Shelter*,  II or*o Power*,  Jack*,  Tank*, 
Pump*,  Ac. 

THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO, 

BAYS  THE 

WEED  SLAVER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  live  hoes  in  garden 
or  field.—  Battle.  Creek 
Times. 


It  Is  the  best  tool  I  ever 
u sed .  —.If. ./  Im  H-rcnce, 
Kd.  Ohio  Farmer. 

_  Sold  100  In  90  daya.-.lf. 

K  Gibbs,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Worth  ♦i'l.OO  to  me.  —  Wm  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

It  Is  light,  strong,  untl  durable.  Easy  to  work  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  auywhere  in  the  l  .  S., 
on  receipt  ot  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  W’ks,  Detroit,  Midi. 


THE  GIBES  PATENT  *’IMFERIAL" 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

exrYtKB®  *  whKkL8. 

I.  vv  A 


at®** 


MANUFACTURED  BT 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  C0„  CANTON,  0. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for 
Circulars  to 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  PATENT  NEST  •  chickM  tt  from 

Vermin,  weather  and  nil  enemies.  No  house 
needed.  *2  per  dozen.  Incubators  $10.  Pare  egg* 
$1  per  doaeu.  Circulars  for  stamp. 

Wolcott  Poultry  Supply  t'n„ 

WolctHi.  Indlnun. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Governm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

lAtitl  I  took.  Sent  Free. 


Humphreys'  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


_  .ROBINSON  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


Grain  Drills  Improved, 


Never  .“Surpassed, 

Unrely  Equaled 

In  points  of  excellence.  Send  for  Circular. 
BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN, 

Mace  don,  Wayne  Cm.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

1885. 

PRICES  REDUCED  ! 


Lawn  Mower 


_ Weighing  trout  ‘H'lo  .51  pounds. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
Lawn  Sweeper*,  Cross  Edger*.  etc. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  AP'SSMORE 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn’a. 


HAY  CARRIER. 

MALLORY  TRACKLESS  HAY  FLEYATOR. 
Be«t  In  the  market  for  filling  a  Imrn  with  hnv.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  track  carrier.  Easily  put  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  flee  dollars,  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded  Best  bay  fork  in 
the  market  Write  for  Catalogue  and  terms  to 

agents.  HERBERT  BAKER, 

03  Erie  St„  Toledo,  O. 


$50  JEM 

will  la-paid  for  any  GRAIN  FAN 
of  same  si  nr  that  can  cl  cun  and  bag’ 
as  much  Ora. ill  or  sped  in  one  day 

as  out  Patent  MON  A  Rl 11  Rruln 
und  •‘Ceil  Separator  .i-.  l  Hugger, 
or  our  Improved  Wnn-hnu.c  Mill 

with  )  tju  tlutr  which  wr  offer  cheap. 
1‘ircnUrs  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
NEWARK  MAOHINE  CO  ,  COLUMBUS.  O. 


LIGI1TNTNO  WELL  HUSKING  MA¬ 
CHINERY  furnishes  pure  water,  pays 
the  agent  well,  uttl  the  business  is  pro- 
teeted  by  patents.  Wo  make  every¬ 
thing  known  and  belonging  to  well 
sinking.  Are  the  largest  works  in  the 
business.  If  interested  send  15  cents 


SWSJSV 


for  mailing  you  our  catalogue 
of  860  engravings 
Advance  fur  bine 
Wind  Mills,  Steam 
Eng  ines.  Artesian 
pumps,  AC.  T  h  e 

AmericHB  Well 
W  „  r  k  ».  Aurora, 
5.  JU..  V.  8.  A. 


WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Every  Premipin  for  Long- 
Keeping  Butter.  Lot  B.  Class 
1,  was  awarded  to  butter 
made  b»  the  Cooley  Process 
Also  First  Premium  for 
Sept,  or  Oct  butter.  Class  2, 
anil  the  Firm  Premium 
for  Prim  Butter 

Remember  the  COOLEY 
has  a  Patented  Process. 

Others  Imitate  construc¬ 
tion,  but  cannot  use  the  pro¬ 
cess 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Macomber’s  Hand  Planter. 


The  best  In  the  world’ for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
beet  seed.  Sec.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  In  report  for 
1S84,  says:  “It  Is  really  the  greatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  niouey  T  lieve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with.”  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

S.  U.  M  A  COM  BEK  A*  CO..  Grand  Isle.  Vt. 


S.  R.  NYE’S 


ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE  «s» 


That  it  trill  not  scratch  your  ground.  N rede  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  on  all  surfaces  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  end*.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is.  easily  hold  down  while  at 
work.  It  has  the  simplest,  most  durable,  ns  well 
as  convenient  damping  device  ot  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75  IHU’OPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


J? 


IMPROVED 

IlYDRAUIJO  HAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  ml  Price  List  Address 

A.  G  A  1YTHKOP  A  SON. 

»  \'  iltniugtmt.  Del. 

K5,  Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Ceu- 
Sar  ton n lai  Exhibition.  Philadelphia. 


EVERY  ONE  Who  Owns  v  WAG  ON  Wants 
A  El  KF.lv  A  FOLDING 
CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 
like  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
|  less  than  1  •£  lbs.  Can  bo 
I  taken  off  or  put  on  iu  3  min¬ 
utes.  Made  in  sizes  to  tit 
business  wagous,  pleasure 
wagons  and  buggies.  Send 
I  for  Illustrated  circular  and 
prten  list.  Agents  wanted 
.everywhere.  State  where 

_  you  saw  Oils.  D.G.  BEERS 

&  CO.,  Patentees  and  MunuC’rs.  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 


DM  I  CD0  KUdd,  Road, Lawn, all 
nULLtna— 81*,.,,;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chi  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow.  Corn 
Drii!,  Cyclone  cutter.  I'HE  NEW 
YORK  FLOW  CO..  5S  Beekmau  St. 
“Ensilage  Cougrvii.VtltS  Pages,  SOc. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Wellman,  Washington  County,  April  20, 
1885. — The  weather  was  flue  all  Spring,  with 
but  little  rain,  until  last  week,  w  hen  we  had 
our  spring  rains.  On  account  of  the  recent 
downpour,  the  season  will  be  later  than  last 
year.  All  wheat  has  been  sowed  and  a  few 
oats.  A  broader  acreage  of  wheat  is  being 
sown  than  for  several  years  on  accouut  of  the 
heavy  yield  last  year.  A  large  amount  of  the 
farm  land  has  been  seeded,  and  the  farmers 
have  gone  into  stock  We  have  a  creamery 
which  makes  from  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day,  and  pays  15  cents  per  inch,  or  80 
cents  per  gallon,  for  cream.  Cows  are  worth 
$30  to  §40;  calves  (coming  yearlings),  >10  to 
§18;  horses,  §100  to  $125;  hogs,  $8  80  to  14.00 
per  cwt. ;  corn,  32  to  35  cents;  oats,  35  cents; 
wheat  (sold  as  seed),  $1;  potatoes,  30  cents 
apples,  $1  25  to  $1.50,  K.  I.  d. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  April  27. — We 
have  had  one  week  of  delightful  weather, 
though  rather  dry  uutil  to-day.  A  fine  rain, 
which  we  have  just  had,  ba$  driven  all  anxiety 
from  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  at  least  for 
the  present.  It  has  beeu  quite  warm,  the 
mercury  having  reached  80  deg.  in  the  shade. 
Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  1  never  saw 
the  bloom  more  profuse  upon  them,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  a  late  freeze  indeed  that  can 
do  them  any  injury  now.  Corn  planting  has 
commenced,  and  those  of  our  farmers  who 
raise  musk-melons  for  market  have  the  seed 
planted.  Live-stock  have  come  out  of  winter- 
quarters  looking  well,  as  a  rule,  and  are  now 
on  pasture.  s  c.  s. 

Michigan. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  Co.,  April  27.— The 
seeds  that  have  been  sown  are  doing  finely. 
The  Spring  is  late,  but  the  past  10  days  have 
been  fine.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  buds 
and  the  wood  is  injured;  but  some  trees  are 
commencing  to  blossom.  We  are  still  hoping 
for  a  fruitful  year.  s.  r.  f. 

New  York. 

Johnstown,  Fulton  County. — We  have 
had  a  bad,  cold  Spring,  and  a  very  cold  Win¬ 
ter.  Of  the  Rural  seeds,  Borne  did  well,  and 
some  froze  before  they  got  ripe.  The  peas 
were  splendid,  but  the  tomatoes  froze  before 
any  were  ripe.  The  Union  Corn  did  not  do 
very  well;  it  grew  about  eight  feet  high,  but 
the  ears  were  small,  and  some  did  not  get  ripe. 
The  flowers  were  flne.  G.  m.  b. 

Tennessee. 

Sadlersvjllk,  Robertson  Co.,  April  12.— 
Tobacco  and  wheat  are  the  leading  articles 
from  which  the  farmers  in  this  section  receive 
their  money ;  but  I  think  there  are  few  coun¬ 
tries  where  stock  raising  and  creameries  would 
do  better.  The  first  creamery  I  know  of  in 
this  section,  outside  of  Nashville,  is  now  being 
founded  iu  Clarksville,  Tent),  near  here.  Our 
country  is  well  watered  aud  all  the  grasses 
grow  splendidly,  aud  during  the  last  10  years 
our  farmers  have  learned  that  it  pays  well  to 
sow  clover.  There  are,  however,  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  rearing 
fine  stock,  among  whom  I  would  mention  Col. 
A.  G.  Goodlet  and  Messrs,  Thomas  &  Draue: 
These  gentleman  deal  extensively  in  Jerseys 
aud  Short-horns  and  reside  in  Clarksville, Tenn, 
Here,  and  also  iu  Southern  Kentucky  wheat 
will  barely  make  half  a  crop  at  best.  That  on 
fallow  and  tobacco  lands,  with  a  favorable 
season  from  this  on,  will  make  half  a  crop 
while  that  on  corn  land  is  almost  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  About  10  per  cent  of  our  wheat  lauds 
have  been  seeded  in  oats.  Our  farmers  are 
now  busy  planting  corn  aud  preparing  tobacco 
land.  A  large  acreage  of  the  latter  will  be 
planted  this  season,  as  the  market,  during  this 
aud  last  year,  has  been  firmer  than  for  some 
time  past.  This  crop  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hard  labor,  and  farmers  often  get  very  far  be¬ 
hind  with  their  fallowing  in  July  and  August, 
owing  entirely  to  the  busy  season  of  worming 
suckeringund  housing  this  much  abused  weed. 

I  think  a  new  era  is  near  at  hand  and  before 
long  1  may  be  able  to  relate  to  you  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  section  as  a  stock  growing 
and  butter-making  county.  w.  h.  h, 

Texas. 

Circle villk,  Williamson  Co.,  April  20.— 
There  is  a  fine  prospect  for  pur  crops  now. 
Wheat  is  almost  ready  to  head;  so  are  oats. 
Corn  is  growing  nicely.  Cotton  is  coming  up; 
but  corn  has  not  yet  received  its  first,  plowing 
as  the  ground  stays  too  wet;  it  is  raining  now 
and  it  will  be  a  woek  before  work  can  go  od. 

I  have  planted  all  our  garden,  and  have  eatin 
radishes  and  lettuce.  Grub  worms  are  destroy¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  the  garden.  The  Cleveland 
R.  N.-Y.  Peas  are  blooming.  The  Market 
Garden  promises  to  be  very  desirable.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Stratagem  do  not  show 
yet  what  they  will  be.  The  Thousand-fold 
ltye  Btood  the  Winter  and  promised  well,  but 


was  plowed  up  by  mistake.  The  C.  B.  D.  -M. 
Wheat  is  doing  nicely.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  winter-killed,  but  were,  I’m  satisfied, 
good  oats.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tomatoes  are  large 
healthy  plants  ready  to  transplant;  the  stems 
are  large  with  good  healthy  roots.  I  antici¬ 
pate  much  pleasure  from  them  this  Summer. 

N.  M. 

Wisconsin, 

Cassville,  Grant  Co.,  April  14.— We  are 
having  very  wet  weather.  Very  little  grain 
has  been  sown  yet.  Considerable  flax  will  be 
sown  this  year,  and  some  of  our  farmers  are 
also  fixing  for  raising  tobacco.  Spring  wheat 
did  well  last  year,  and  there  will  be  quite  a 
a  quantity  sown  this  Spring.  There  will  be 
less  oats  than  usual,  as  prices  are  low.  There 
is  not  so  much  grain  sold  now  as  there  used  to 
be;  farmers  are  feeding  more.  The  past  has 
been  a  hard  Winter  on  fruit;  apple  trees  that 
were  thought  to  be  hardy  are  injured,  and  my 
Snyder  Blackberries  are  killed  to  the  snow 
line.  Cherry  trees  badly  used  up:  the  Gregg 
Raspberry  is  all  right.  J.  a. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


I  Every  query  must  T>e  ftceoro  pained  by  i  tie  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  nleaae  see  If  U  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  timed 

THUMPS:  HIDE  BOUND. 

&  It.  C.,  Dexter ,  Ark.  —  My  horse  has 
‘•thumps,”  and  appears  to  be  hide-bound, 
what  shall  I  do  for  him.' 

Ans — The  causes  of  "thumps’”  in  horses 
are,  indigestion;  some  blood  diseases;  excite¬ 
ment  or  sudden  fright  in  highly  fed  or  irreg¬ 
ularly  worked  horses.  Often  it  arises  from 
functional  disorder  of  the  heart.  Symptoms: 
violent  beating  or  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
with  abrupt  jarring  thumps  aud  jerking  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  abdomen;  excited  eyes,  and  rapid 
breathing.  If  the  heating  is  heavy,  prolonged 
and  unequal,  with  a  red  mucous  membrane 
and  a  swelling  of  the  limbs,  the  symptoms 
generally  indicate  structural  heart  disease. 
Treatment;  keep  the  animal  quiet  for  some 
time,  during  which  a  regular  course  of  seda- 
tivesand  tonics  should  be  administered.  These 
consist  of  15-grain  doses  of  digitalis  given 
three  times  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then  half  a 
dram  of  iodide  of  iron  with  four  drams  of 
powdered  gentian  root  given  daily.  The  feed¬ 
ing  should  be  nutritious  and  easily  digested; 
for  instance,  ground  or  crushed  oats,  sound 
hay,  aud,  once  a  day,  two  quarts  of  linseed 
steeped  in  hot  water  for  12  hours,  alternately 
with  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran.  Hide-bound 
is  rather  a  symptom  of  disease  than  a  disease 
itself.  It  rarely  oecursin  any  horse  except  one 
iu  very  poor  condition  owing  to  the  bad  qual¬ 
ity  or  insufficient  quantity  of  food  aud  hard 
usage;  impaired  digestion  due  to  these  causes, 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  ailment; 
but  it  is  also  a  frequent  accompaniment,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  big  head,  glanders, 
grease,  farcy,  founder,  distemper,  sweeny, 
big  shoulder,  lock-jaw,  consumption  and 
chronic  dysentery.  Formerly  it  was  generally 
attributed  to  worms  iu  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines,  but  uow  this  is  thought  an  error,  as  the 
presence  of  worms,  when  they  are  found,  is 
due  to  the  same  cause  that  produces  hide¬ 
bound— generally  mal-uutritiou,  impaired  di¬ 
gestion,  or  some  functional  disorder.  In  an  aui- 
mal  suffering  from  it,  the  skin  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  soft,  pliant  and  glossy  as  in  a  horse  iu 
good  condition,  is  dry  and  hard,  adhering 
tightly  to  the  ribs,  legs  and  neck— -Indeed  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  body — it  cannot  bo 
caugbt  up  in  folds  with  the  hand.  At  times  it 
is  scurfy.  Before  treating  the  ailment,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  to  what 
special  disease  it  is  due,  aud  then  that  disease 
should  be  treated.  As  the  geueral  health  im¬ 
proves,  the  coat  will  assume  its  natural  sleek 
appearance  and  soft,  pliant  feel.  If  no  par¬ 
ticular  disease  is  detected,  the  treatment 
should  be  addressed  to  the  digestive  organs, 
which  must  be  restored  to  a  healthy  condition. 
It  is  best  to  begin  by  bettering  the  treatment 
iu  every  way.  Give  gentle  exercise  instead 
of  excessive  labor.  In  Winter  house  uud 
clothe  warmly;  carry  daily,  rubbing  briskly 
with  a  good  brush  or  coarse  cloth.  During 
the  pasture  season,  let  the  animal  run  on 
good  grass  during  the  day;  butstable  at  night 
in  a  clean  building  and  give  a  generous  feed 
of  bran,  oats  or  moistened  bran  and  chopped 
hay.  M ix  with  the  night  aud  morning  feed  the 
following  alterative:  powdered  sassafras  bark, 
three  ounces;  sulphur,  three  ounces;  salt  three 
ounces;  blood-root,  two  ounces;  balinony,  two 
ounces;  oatmeal, one  pound.  Mix  aud  divide  in¬ 
to  12  doses.  The  first  object  should  be  to  restore 


the  regular  action  of  the  digestive  organs  by 
a  generous  diet,  green  and  succulent  when 
possible;  but  at  any  rate  nutritious,  without 
being  inflammatory.  Cleanliness  and  regular 
friction  of  the  hide  will  then  do  more  than 
medicine.  In  the  above  case  there  is  little 
doubt  but  thumps  and  hide-bound  are  both 
due  to  a  poor  condition  of  the  system  brought 
about  by  hard  work,  exposure,  innutritious 
or  insufficient  food.  In  such  a  case  the  reme¬ 
dies  for  both  are  plain. 

DIARRHEA  IN  CA.LVES. 

J.  P.  C.,  Schoharie,  iV.  Y. — For  the  last  two 
or  three  years  many  calves  iu  this  neigh* 
borhood,  at  first  active  and  apparently  all 
right,  when  a  few  days,  and  iu  some  cases  only 
a  few  hours  old,  are  taken  with  severe  diar¬ 
rhea;  the  eyes  settle  back  into  the  head,  the 
nose  and  even  the  mouth  become  cold  and 
clammy,  and  nearly  all  die  wit hiu  a  day  or  two. 
Some  apparently  all  right  sicken  and  die  with¬ 
in  12  hours.  In  previous  years  they  have 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  in  the  last  stages 
have  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony,  but  this 
year  most  of  them  die  without  a  struggle. 
What  ails  them,  what  is  the  remedy  and  what 
a  preventive  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

This  is  apparautly  similar  to  a  disease, 
affecting  young  calves,  that  has  prevailed 
jn  parts  of  Delaware,  Sullivan  and  ad¬ 
jacent  counties  iu  New  York  for  a  few  years. 
Of  the  cause  and  consequently  the  preventives 
little  is  known.  From  the  way  in  which  the 
disease  spreads  and  manifests  itself  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  contagious.  Like  other  actively 
fatal  diseases  in  which  the  cause  is  unknown, 
treatment  is  ouly  partially  successful.  Dr. 
James  Law  has  quite  successfully  treated  sever¬ 
al  herds  with  alkalies  (sulphite  or  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  calomel  and  chalk,  lime  water)  and 
artisceptlca  (carbolic  acid  aud  the  above.) 
Thoroughly  mix  one  part  of  calomel  with  12 
parts  of  chalk,  and  give  three  to  four  grains, 
three  or  four  times  daily,  or  oftener  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Also  give  five  to  eight  drops  of  carbolic 
acid,  diluted  in  water,  three  times  daily.  If 
the  calves  are  fed  by  hand,  add  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  or  two  of  lime  water  to  the  milk  each 
time.  Feed  in  small  quantities  and  often. 
Keep  the  calves  in  clean,  dry,  airy  pens,  the 
walls  of  which  should  be  whitewashed.  If  the 
dose  of  calomel  and  chalk  does  not  check  the 
diarrhea,  try  dram  doses  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  several  times  daily.  It  might  also 
prove  advantageous  to  give  the  cows  half¬ 
dram  doses  ol’  carbolic  acid  daily  for 
a  week  before  and  after  calving. 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

II.  M.,  Forest  City,  III.*—  1.  On  the  inside  of 
the  hock  joint  of  my  uged  mare  is  a  hard  en¬ 
largement  that  pains  her  considerably  at 
times;  what  should  bo  done  for  her?  2.  She 
has  a  habit  of  rearing  and  throwing  herself 
when  being  girthed  with  saddle  girth  or  har¬ 
ness  belly-band;  how  cau  she  be  cured  of  this 
habit  !  8.  One  Of  my  horses  has  what  is  called 
"fits.”  He  jerks  his  head  up  and  down,  aud 
if  loose  in  the  lot,  he  whirls  round,  runs,  then 
whirls  round  again  till  he  falls  down ;  then  ho 
turns  his  mouth  up  aud  so  remains  a  few 
minutes;  tbeu  gets  up  and  eats,  and  acts  as  if 
nothing  hud  happened.  The  spells  seem  more 
frequent  iu  Spring  than  at  any  other  time; 
what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  a  bone  spavin.  The  lame¬ 
ness  may  be  relieved  by  cold  water  applica¬ 
tions  followed  by  the  use  of  some  active 
liniment.  2.  This  bad  habit  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  To  prevent  it.  use  a  short  martin¬ 
gale  fastened  to  the  girth,  which  will  hold 
her  bead  down  aud  prevent  her  from  rearing. 
A  horse  was  once  cured  of  this  habit  by  jerk¬ 
ing  the  bridle  quickly  as  it  was  rearing  and 
bringing  him  sharply  flat  on  his  back,  which 
surprised  him  so  thut  he  never  reared  again. 
3.  The  disease  is  known  as  megrims,  and  is 
caused  by  disorder  of  the  brain,  possibly  re¬ 
sulting  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  digestive 
organs.  As  the  cause  cannot  be  indicated 
without  more  knowledge  of  the  case,  it  would 
be  well  to  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Re¬ 
lief  might  be  found  from  laxative  medicine 
uud  food,  and  light  feeding. 

anasarca  in  a  mare. 

O.  S.,  Vermontville,  Mich. — One  of  the  hind 
legs  of  my  14-year-old  mare  became  swollen 
to  a  great  size  and  very  painful  last  July.  In 
September  one  of  the  fore  legs  also  became 
swollen.  When  driving,  the  swelling  on  the 
front  leg  goes  down;  but  that  on  the  bind 
does  not.  About  a  fortnight  ago  the  find  log 
swelled  more  than  usual,  and  the  swelling 
broke  in  two  places  above  the  knee,  discharg¬ 
ing  a  thin  fluid,  and  where  this  touches  the 
leg,  the  hair  comes  off  ? 

Ans. — The  disease  is  anasarca  cuusid  by 
disordered  blood.  The  treatment  should  be  to 
give  a  pint  of  raw  liuseed  oil  aud  repeat  it 
in  two  days.  Then  give  iu  the  morning  two 
drums  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one  dram  of 
powdered  gentian  root;  aud  iu  the  e veiling 


one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter;  continue 
these  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Feed  bran 
mash  and  upply  to  the  swollen  parts  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  dram  of  chloride  of  ziuc  in  a  quart 
of  water. 

GARUETED  TEAT;  PERIOD  OF  GESTATION. 

O’.  11.  li.  Niagara,  D.  T. — What  ails  my 
seveu-year  old  cow?  In  one  of  her  teats 
there  is  a  lump  which  prevents  her  from  milk¬ 
ing  freely;  and  the  milk  from  that  teat,  is 
thick  and  hitter  and  imparts  a  bitter  taste  to 
the  rest..  2.  What  is  the  period  of  gestation 
of  a  cow,  mare,  sheep,  sow? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  garget  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder.  The  cow  should  be  dried 
off,  as  the  milk  is  not  fit  for  use,  and  the  thick 
matter  is  dangerously  unwholesome.  Do  this 
cautiously.  Bathe  the  udder  with  warm 
water  and  wipe  it  dry;  then  rub  in  camphor¬ 
ated  soap  liniment  mixed  with  an  equal  por¬ 
tion  of  ether. 

The  average  periods  of  gestation  are,  cow, 
285  days  for  cow  calves  aud  about  five  days 
longer  for  male?:  mare,  about  340 days;  sheep 
150  days:  and  pigs  120  days.  The  periods  vary 
considerably  at  times  either  way  from  the 
average. 

CORN  COB  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

K.  A.  11.,  Alvin,  Neb. — 1.  Uow  much  potash 
do  the  ashes  of  corn-cobs  contain?  2.  Would 
they  be  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  onions  on  vir¬ 
gin  prairie  soil?  If  so,  when  and  how  should 
they  be  applied;  our  main  dependence  for  fuel 
is  corn-cobs,  and  we  make  large  quantites  of 
ashes? 

Ans. — 1.  Nearly  ouo-half,  47  per  cent.,  is  pot¬ 
ash,  'Abas  is  why  our  grandmothers  used  them 
for  biscuit- making.  2.  These  ashes  area  very 
valuable  manure  for  any  purpose,  and  should 
be  carefully  saved.  They  may  be  sown 
broadcast  aud  harrowed  in,  or  they  may  be 
sown  along  the  rows  soon  after  sowing  the 
seed,  so  that  the  rain  shall  wash  the  potash 
into  the  soil. 

BIG  JAW  IN  CATTLE. 

E.  C.  11 ,  Redjield,  Dakota. — is  big  jaw  in 
cattle  curable? 

Ans. — It  has  been  cured  in  the  early  stages 
by  continued  doses  of  one  ounce  of  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda  daily,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  incur¬ 
able.  It  consists  of  fibrous  degeneracy  of 
the  bone,  which  leads  to  necrosis,  suppuration 
and  final  destruction  of  the  jaw. 

-  - >41  -  - 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  W.  R.,  Worthington,  Minn.— A  cow  in 
trying  to  cross  a  piece  of  ice  fell  with  her 
hind  legs  spread  out.  She  probably  laid  there 
an  hour  or  more  before  she  was  fouud.  She 
could  not  get  up  with  help  so  she  was  hauled 
to  the  barn.  She  tried  to  get  up  but  until  we 
tied  her  legs  together  she  would  straddle  right 
out  aguin  every  time,  but  since  that  she  will 
get  up  far  enough  to  get  over  on  the  other  side, 
but  can’t  stand  up.  She  ia  rather  poor  but 
stout  and  hearty,  five  years  old.  What  ought 
we  to  have  done  for  her  or  is  there  any  help 
for  her  now? 

Ans. — It  is  possible  that  the  pelvis  is  frac¬ 
tured.  This  may  be  known  by  causing  her  to 
move  and  listening  for  any  grating  sound. 
The  ouly  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  her  still 
to  give  the  bone  a  chance  to  unite,  or  if  the 
muscles  are  sprained  only,  to  recover  strength. 
Feed  moderately  and  give  plenty  of  bran 
mash. 

It.  S.  C.,  Harman's  Station,  Va. — What 
ails  a  valuable  draft  horse  of  mine?  He  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  way  healthy,  except  that  he 
has  a  habit  of  shaking  his  head  every  time  he 
is  hitched  up,  os  if  trying  to  shake  something 
out  of  his  ears.  He  also  rubs  his  ears  against 
any  obstucle  at  hand,  appearing  iu  much 
misery,  so  that  he  almost  falls  down  in  the 
harness  when  suffering  from  such  attacks. 
They  usually  occur  a  few  minutes  alter  start¬ 
ing.  The  trouble  isn’t  due  to  a  badly  fitting 
head-stall. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  pressure  on  the 
brain  aud  vertigo  caused  either  by  chronic 
indigestion;  heart  disease;  disorder  of  the 
liver  or  kidneys — which,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Get  the  advice  of  u  veterinary  surgeon, 
as  such  a  condition  is  dangerous  not  only  to 
the  horse  but  the  driver. 

W.  11.  II ,  Sadlersvllle,  Tenn. — 1.  Iu  fitting 
clover  sod  for  tobacco  to  be  planted  iu  May, 
is  it  better  to  plow  early  or  to  let  the  clover 
got  a  good  start?  2.  Is  it  advisable,  in  plant¬ 
ing  as  above,  to  use  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
fertilizer  about  the  pluut  to  give  a  quick 
start?  3.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  sassafras 
bushes  that  are  thick  iu  an  old  field,  and  do 
they  come  from  seed  or  old  rootsf  1.  Would 
sassafras  makegood  fence  posts? 

Anh.— 1.  We  should  prefer  to  let  the  clover 
get  a  good  start,  because  when  plowed  down, 
It  will  rot  quickly  and  become  uvuiluble  just 
when  most  needed  by  the  tobacco.  2.  Yes; 
use  euough  to  carry  the  plants  uutil  their 
roots  get  hold  of  the  clover.  3.  The  only  way 
is  persistent  cutting  uutil  the  old  roots  become 
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exhausted,  as  the  sprouts  eome  from  them. 
Or  you  can  grub  them  out  when  not  too 
numerous.  4.  By  stripping  the  bark  oil’  as 
soon  as  cut,  and  thoroughly  seasoning  before 
setting,  it  will  make  very  good  fence  posts — 
better  than  white  or  yellow  cedar. 

Z.  N.,  Hastings,  N.  Y.— I  have  only  barn¬ 
yard  manure  for  potatoes;  what  is  the  best 
way  to  apply  it? 

Ans.—  Fresh  barn-yard  manure  is  not  a  very 
desirable  application  for  potatoes,  but  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  By  all  means  apply  and 
work  it  thoroughly  into  the  ground.  *We 
should  say  apply,  and  plow  at  least  twice  after¬ 
ward.  If  applied  heavily,  and  the  field  is 
cropped  with  corn,  it  makes  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  succeeding  potato  crop. 

Hr.  II.  A.,  Richmond,  Mich.,  sends  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  oats  which  agents  thereabouts  are 
selling  for  $10  a  bushel,  and  asks  what  they 
are  worth. 

ANs. — They  are  the  Chinese  Hull  css  and 
worth  no  more  than  any  other  outs.  Tae  ob¬ 
jection  is,  tho  grain  “shells  out,”  while  the 
plants  do  not  yield  as  heavily  as  many  other 
varieties.  This  humbug,  or  fraud,  has  been 
denounced  three  times  within  a  year  in  the 
“Eye-opener.” 

./.  (J.  0.,  Somerset,  AT;/. — lu  the  Spring  of 
1881  I  seeded  10  acres  with  Orchard  Grasi-, 
but  owing  to  the  drought  it  did  not  got  large. 
It  is  nowstartlug  nicely;  what  will  be  the 
best  treatment  for  it — to  mow  or  pasture? 

A.vs  — It  will  be  best  to  mow  it  first,  at  the 
same  time  that  Had  Clover  is  cut,  and  then 
pasture.  When  to  be  pastured  during  the 
whole  seasou,  it  should  be  fed  off  early  and 
kept  cropped  quite  close,  otherwise  it  gets 
tufty,  coarse  and  woody. 

E.  S.  R  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — How  should 
milk,  water-lime,  salt,  etc.,  be  made  into  a 
paint  for  barns,  etc. ? 

Ans  -Mix  the  lime  and  skimmed  milk  togeth¬ 
er  to  the  consistency  of  good  white  wash  adding 
a  little  salt  It  may  be  colored  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  chrome  yellow,  brown  umber,  or 
common  green  vitriol,  which  makes  a  light 
brown. 

E.  R.  R.  Taunton ,  Mass. — Where  can  I  ob 
tain  bolted  or  blauketed  cattle? 

Ans  — There  ure  no  regular  breeders  of  this 
kind  of  stock.  They  are  very  plentiful  in 
Orange  Co.  N.  Y.  aud  no  doubt  it  would  pay 
you  to  go  over  mere  and  see  them  before  pur¬ 
chasing.  They  have  a  reputation  as  excellent 
dairy  cows. 

W.  II.  O.,  Montague,  N.  J. — In  harrowing 
corn  after  it  is  up,  would  the  Acme  harrow 
bo  a  good  tool? 

ANS.— No.  Auyoue  who  has  seen  an  Acme 
work  rnustku  >  w  it  does  its  work  too  thorough¬ 
ly  for  such  it  n ould  cut  the  corn  all  to 
pieces,  roc  i  nud  branch.  Some  style  of  the 
slanting  tcOtb  harrows  should  be  used. 

./.  .1  ,  Cassville,  Wis, — Are  Hjlsteins  and 
Holland  cattle  the  same? 

Ans, — Holstein,  Holland  and  Dutch  Frie- 
sians  are  all  one  uud  the  same  cattle,  aud  an 
effort  is  baiug  made  to  agree  ou  some  uame  to 
designate  the  whole  race. 


DISCUSSION. 


H  L  W.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  — In  the  Rural 
of  April  25,  B.  F.  Johnson,  in  speaking  of 
abortion  in  milch  cows,  appears  to  attribute  it 
to  arrested  development  of  the  foetus  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  iusulliciout  uutrltiou,  which  is  due 
to  the  demauds  made  ou  the  animal's  system 
to  assimilate  food  enough  to  sustain  life,  give 
milk,  aud  supply  muterial  for  the  growth  of 
the  foitus.  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  drain 
ou  the  system  often  contributes  towards  abor¬ 
tion;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  it,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  cows  but  of  other  animals  also.  Thu  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  Cftlvos  at  birth  is,  say, 110  poun  is; 
the  average  period  of  gestation  285  days,  so 
that  the  draught  made  on  tbo  system  by  the  fa?  • 
tus  would  be  considerably  less  than  two  ounces 
a  day.  Moreover,  fat  cows  are  even  much 
more  liubletoslip  their  calves  than  those  that 
are  lean.  At  this  season  wheu  abortion  among 
cows  is  generally  unusually  prevalent,  special 
attention  should  bo  called  to  the  causes  and 
preventives  of  this  mishap.  There  are  two 
forms:  one  is  sporadic,  and  may  be  due  to  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstances,  or  to  some  particular 
condition  of  the  animal,  herd  or  locality:  the 
other  attacks  a  large  number  at  the  same 
time  or  one  after  another,  and  this  is  infec¬ 
tious.  ii aviug  once  attacked  a  member  of  a 
herd,  this  form  will  go  right  through  it,  unless 
tho  infected  uuirnal  is  at  once  isolated. 
Fresh  cows  driven  ou  to  an  infected  pasture 
or  into  an  lufeeted  stable  will  be  attacked. 
Various  causes  produce  sporadic  abortion, 
such  as  sudden  changes  in  the  weather;  bad 
or  indigestible  food,  or  food  iujurod  by  the 
presence  of  fungous  growths,  as  mold,  smut, 
rust,  or  ergot,  especially  the  hitter,  which  is 
quite  common  on  timothy,  foxtail,  rye,  etc. 
Very  tich  food  readily  causes  congestion  of 


the  uterus  and  looseniug  of  the  placenta  which 
is  discharged  along  with  the  foetus.  Drink- 
iag  cold  water,  and  eating  such  succulent 
food  asmaugelsand  turnips  iu  large  quantity, 
have  also  produced  abortion,  probably  by  low¬ 
ering  unduly  the  temperature  of  the  fo.-tus, 
Driukiugfoul  water  is  a  frequent  cause.and  un¬ 
usual  muscular  exertiou  as  well  as  a  cramped 
position  of  the  dam  often  leads  to  this  mishap. 
Any  unusual  nervous  excitement  or  fear,  the 
preeence  of  other  cows  iu  heat,  the  violent 
strain  of  leaping  or  being  leaped  on.  aud  in¬ 
juries  from  the  horns  of  companions  are  all 
frequent  causes  of  abortion.  In  addition  to 
these  external  causes,  the  internal  causes  in¬ 
clude  excessive  fatness  of  the  internal  organs; 
excessive  stimulation  of  the  milk  organs;  and, 
mo3t  common  of  nil,  lung  diseases,  fevers, 
constitutional  weakness,  scrofula,  and  disease 
or  lack  of  vigor  iu  the  male  from  over-work. 
All  these  causes  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

I  have  known  several  herds  in  which  no 
abortion  has  ever  occurred;  but,  then,  the 
owners  were  skillful  and  careful  farmers.  If 
abortion  threatens,  injections  of  one  to  two 
drams  of  laudanum  every  half  hour,  have 
proved  beneficial;  so  have  three-dram  doses 
of  chloroform  given  hourly.  Doses  of  two 
drams  of  camphor  or  asafoetida,  given  every 
hour,  have  also  prevented  abortion.  If  there 
is  any  straining  give  frequent  doses  of  opium, 
belladonna  and  chloral,  or  other  antispas- 
modics.  In-calf  stock  should  be  kept  quiet.; 
no  blood  or  decomposing,  bad  smelling  re¬ 
fuse  should  be  allowed  in  the  yards  or  pasture; 
ergoted  or  mildewed  fodder  should  be  kept 
at  a  distance;  tbo  animals  should  not  have 
access  to  yew  or  other  resinous  leaves  or 
twigs,  as  the  eating  of  these  is  injurious  The 
stalls  should  be  comfortahle  and  not  inclined 
too  much  backward.  Isolate  immediately  any 
cow  that  has  aborted,  and  keep  her  apart 
until  all  discharge  hasgoue,  and  wash  her  well 
with  carbolic  soap  before  restoring  her  to 
the  herd.  Bury  the  foetus  promptly.  Cleanse 
and  disinfect  the  place  where  it  dropped,  and 
do  not  allow  any  in-calf  cows  to  approach  it. 
Buru  the  litter,  ami  any  other  substance 
contaminated  by  the  discharge  from  the  ailing 
cow.  Whoever  attends  an  infected  cow  should 
not  go  uear  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

The  causes  of  contagious  abortion  are  often 
mysterious;  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
bacteria  or  vegetable  growth  producing  irri¬ 
tation  or  decomposition  of  the  foetal  mem¬ 
branes,  resulting  in  abortion.  The  foetus  gen¬ 
erally  appears  unexpectedly,  from  the  third  to 
the  seveuth  mouth,  sometimes  with  the  euvel- 
oping  membranes,  but  oftener  without  them. 
Retained,  they  rapidly  decompose  aud  produce 
blood  poisouing,  while  often  the  escaping  parts, 
loaded  with  infectious  germs,  infect  the  ma¬ 
nure  and,  through  it,  the  stable,  yard,  aud 
even  thosoiL  To  prevent  contagion  affecting 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  the  whole  stable  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  liberally  swill¬ 
ing  the  floor  with  carbolizsd  water,  and  giv¬ 
ing  each  cow  daily  a  dose  of  four  drams  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  18  days  after  the  mis¬ 
hap.  A  cow  mat  has  ouee  a  nor  ted  is  likely  to 
do  so  agaiu  for  three  periods,  even  with  the 
best  of  care.  The  best  preventive  is  to  give 
the  suspected  an  i  mu  I  u  dose  of  asafoitida 
twice  in  one  day,  once  a  week,  aud  to  use  the 
carbolic  solution  liberally  about  the  stable. 


HORTICULTURAL  HALL  EXHIBIT  OF 
POTATOES. 

Ok  the  fifty-two  specimens  of  potatoes  ex¬ 
hibited  for  the  Fertilizer  premiums  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  iu  Boston,  last  Fall,  all  were  of  excellent 
quality.  In  fact  they  were  so  nearly  uuiform 
in  siza  and  smoothness,  it  was  di  111  Milt  to  de¬ 
cile  which  was  the  best  specimen.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  exhibits  of  potatoes  that  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  claimed  that  the  excellent 
quality  of  these  potatoes,  their  uulfonn  size 
and  freedom  from  scab,  was  due  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Fertilizer  ou  which  they  were  raised. 
There  is  uo  doubt  but  that  this  Fertilizer  has 
been  a  great  success  on  potatoes.  It  seems  to 
make  them  grow  quickly,  and  produces  early, 
smooth  and  mealy  potatoes.  Probably  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Fertilizer  not  only 
contains  a  large  amount  of  Potash  aud  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  but  a  good  amouut  of  Ammonia 
in  two  forms,  one  to  act  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  other  later  in  the  season.  A  potato 
wants  to  grow  quickly,  and  a  lurtiltzor  which 
will  make  them  do  this,  aud  also  give  a  good 
quality  and  yield,  is  the  surest  aud  most  eco¬ 
nomical  iu  the  end. — Acfe. 


Communications  Rkckivud  for  tuk  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  May  3. 1HSS. 

A  it.— VV.  W  .  do  so.  we  believe  you  will  like  It-.  - 
K.  K,  K.  W.  11.  P.-K.  V.  ii.  G.-B.  H.  U.-D.  M.  J.- 
T.  E.  B.  K.  E.  lleK.-Z.  N.  A.  8.  E.-W.  McD.-K,  P. 
M.  A.  S.— .1.  I’.  B.  K.  I).  K.-H,  II. -A.  S  D.  H., 
thanks. -J.  T.  C.  W.  tl.  C.-P.  It.  M.  -P.  S.  J.  M.  P. 
M.  11  U.  -K.  W.  II.  Mr#,  V.  H.  H.  .1  c.  O.-  K„  P.  U. 

A.  8.  E. — J  A.-.N.  J.  8.-W.  II.  H. — J.  S.  O.,  pleuse 
do.  lbftUK».-J.  K  U  E.  A.  B.-A,  S.-W.  11.  G.— 
8.  W.  CL- ft,  8.  R  —ft.  8.  P  -W.  A.  S.-H.  W  -S.  C. 
s.  s,  K.  E.  ,T,  T.  M  ,  trees  received.  — J.  S.,  plants 
received.— J,  L,  B„  thanks  for  plants.-  3.  J.  It.  T.  U. 

c.  I.-F.  B.,  we  have  all  llie  kinds  of  potatoes  we 
can  test  this  season.  J  M.  P.-v.  D.  u.,  thanks;  rather 
late.  A  tut  Addle.  M.  O,  S.  —  II.  E,  S.-W.  H.  c.-J, 
P  -M.  C.-P.  J.  P.-E.  M.  \V.  U.  11.  C.-B.  B.-H.S. 

J,  W.  B.-C,  A.  i>„  thanks.— M.  R.-1,.  V.  McC.— I  U  . 

B. -A.  *M.  W.-J,  E.  i.-W.  11.  M.--U.  A,  U  -E.  W,  J'" 
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INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 

SEND  FOR  'CATALOGUES.  S 

J.M.  Thorburn &C0.J0 JohnS: NewYork.  / 

550.000  CRAPE  VINES 

SO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredoai«,  JV-  V. 


1E  NIAGARA 

WHITE  CRAPE. 

The  GREATEST  SINCLE  DISCOVERY 
ever  made  In  HORTICULTURE  on  this  continent. 

Nootber  Grape  haa  ever  been  *0  tfloreuffftty  laMMin  being  offeredto  the 

)  public,  or  can  snow  such  p.  «itive  financial  results.  More  than  1.000  acres 
planted  under  contract  vnlh  us  in  vineyard  a.  now  ip  bearing,  in  twenty  different 
states  and  Canada  Sales  were  made  from  wme  of  these  last  year  amounting  to 
mom  than  Ml, OOO  per  tier**.  In  r.uality.  pp  duel iveiie.s,  vigor,  hardiness, 
and  beauty  of  bunch  combined.  »'  •  no  rfivu.  28  below  r.oro  tae  pigt  winter 

has  not  injured  Niagara  buds  in  open  vineyards.  Now  foraale  unrestricted forthe 
first  time,  at  the  low  price  of  M2.0O  each,  writ  poet  paid.  Every  Niagara  vine  has 
a  lead  seal  attached,  stamped  with  oar  registered  ( rude-mirk— Bee  t*c  -unde. 


PLANT'S  SUPPLIED  FOB  VINEYARDS  UNDER  <  ON- 

_  ■  TRAI  T,  to  tic  PAID  for  FROM  PRODUCT  of  Ihe  Vine*. 

Circulars  free.  ‘Address  NIAGARA  WHITE  GRAPE  C0.f  LOCK. PORT',  N.  Y. 


$ mptments;  and  parinnenj. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher, 
and  Leveler. 


The  "AC >t  K“  subjects  the  soli  to  the  action  of  a  Steel  OrwaAer  aud  Lender,  aud  to  the  Cutting,  TAftina, 
Turning  process  of  DOUBLE  GANG*  Of  C  VST  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  pecuilnr  shape  and  arrangement  of  which 
give  immense  culting  potcer.  Thu*  th<*  three  operation*  of  eruehfng  lump-,  leer  Huy  off  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  puliyHeing  the  poll  are  jn-r/ormed  at  t>u.  eriine  time.  The  entire  ,tb*enc*  or  Spike*  or  Spring  Teeth. 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  eene.HiUlv  mt/ipteA  to  Inverted  so.l  and  hard  clay,  where  other  harrows  ut¬ 
terly  fail;  work*  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  turf  ace  of  the  ground. 
Variety  of  Size*,  4  to  15  Irri  wide.  -  We  deliver  tree  at  onr  distributing  depots. 

DO  NiOT  BE  DECKIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or  some 
inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better,  but  satisfy  yourself  by  ordering  an  “ACME" 
on  trial.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  Wo  don't  ask  pay  until 
tried  on  his  owu  Turin. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  48  different  States  aud  Territories. 
BRANCH  OKKlCKt  MocL  jP.  Dv/tfUa*  Mancfactomy  and  Phinpipal  Office: 

HARRisuritG,  pa.  lid&n  oc  aroiner,  millington.  nsw  jersey. 

N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  otueu  Essays,”  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


STROWBRIDGE  SOWER 


BROAD 


Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  skit,  as-he-a, 
commercial  fertilizer*  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— any  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method,  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  .Vot  c %feet+i  wind,  M 
need  Is  not  thrown  upwards.  Saw*  half  or  full 
.cast,  ou  tsUtor  or  both  rules  of  wagon,  Readily 
>ttiK!l)cd  to  iiuy  wagon  or  cart  without  Injury,  and 
limed  wherever  Uwy  can  he  driven.  Ijtsta  n  life, 
-time.  Sows H? acres  wheat  i*er  day.  Crop  one. 

when  drilled.  Only  perfect 
juort  accurate  agricultural 
in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recoin 
tr.crslisl  by  Agricultural  oollegt** and  be«t farmerr 

BEST  CHEAPEST  S  MPLEST  111  rs-  Folly  warranted— perfectly simple.  Do 

CIILMI  LOI.  OlllirLLOI.  „ol  be  put  uff  with  n.g  other.  Send  at 

Cm  s/ann  mm  m  once  foe  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  .with 

•  if  «  hJ  U  rt  V\,  ivl dnaBcl  full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

SiACIMf  RKiKDER  COaOPAMY.  104  FOURTH  8T.-  OKR  MrtTVPk  TAW* 


WILLSON’S  SPRING  WHIFFLETREES. 

No  more  luvaklin;  hArn<'*s  or  am  sudden  or  hard  Jerking  to  Injure  anything.  There  is  not  11  stronger 
or  better  Wh  lllle  tree  mu  tie. 

No.  1  for  common  size  horse*,  price  GAOii  per  pair.  No.  2  tor  medium  size  horses,  price  #A10  per  pair. 

No.  3  for  largest  size  horses,  price  JS.25  per  pair. 

Sent  r.  O.  I>.  with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  Try  these  Trees,  if  nftcr.uslng  you  are  not  suited 
l  will  refund  your  money.  Agent*  wanted.  Scud  tor  circular. 

J  KUO  UE  POTTER,  lien’l  Agent.  Tiverton  Four  Corners.  R.  I. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sunt  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


BARTLETT  A  DOW,  ft- - ssssss oe-b  SEED  GROWERS 

LOWMass.  MILKING  TUBES  Dealers. 

For  Minting  rows  with  sore  or  Obstructed  i'<  u.«.  Prlec  ‘25c.  Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
PrscrtpOve  t’lrculnr,  and  our  SKK.n  CATALOG  OB  for  t»S5.  fVee  to  aU. 

El> RAMPS  IMPROVED  BLOOD  TURNIP  REST, 

This  Is  the  heat  flavored,  most  uniform  Mi  shape,  and  the  most  profitable  variety  to  raise  for  general  crop 
pf  anything  now  In  the  market ,  j’P  v  ry(  price  per  pound  by  mn'i,  73  cts. ;  per  ounce,  3  cts.;  wr  packet.  5  cti, 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  9  18S5 


In  reply  to  many  requests  which  both 
our  own  pecuniary  interests  and  regard 
for  our  friends  would  lead  us  to  grant, 
we  must  state  that  the  contests  for  the 
Rural  presents  will  positively  close  on  the 
15th  inst.  While  many  desire  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time,  there  are  those  who  do  not. 
and  we  must  keep  good  faith  with  all. 
All  subscriptions  received  after  the  15th. 
may  ount  on  our  next  list  of  offerings  to 
our  subscribers.  This  list  we  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  more  valuable  than  any 
we  have  ever  presented. 


We  are  preparing  another  Farmer’s 
Club  Supplement. 


Do  you  receive  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
promptly?  If  not,  kindly  notify  us. 

- 

We  have  now7  planted  over  80  kinds 
of  new7  potatoes.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  guided  in  their  selection  of  new 
and  high-priced  potatoes  by  the  Rural’s 
reports,  will  not  go  far  astray. 


The  Judd  Journal  gives  a  picture  of 
Lawson’s  Cypress  aud  something  of  its 
history.  Tne  article  states  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  so  far  from 
Leing  hardy  that,  unless  grown  in  some 
favored  place  or  in  some  way  protected, 
it  will  never  survive  our  average  Winter. 
The  tree  is  beautiful — one  of  the  most 
beautifully  graceful  evergreens  we  have 
ever  seen. 


During  the  past  month  or  more  we 
have  received  from  various  nurserymen 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  bouvardias,  etc. 
Some  of  these  were  infested  with  the 
green  lice  known  as  aphides.  Two  appli¬ 
cations  of  liquid  Buhach  or  Pyrethrum 
powder,  blown  from  spraying  bellows, 
killed  every  one.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
powder  was  first  dissolved  (as  far  as  it 
would  dissolve)  in  a  gill  of  alcohol.  To 
this  was  added  a  quart  of  water.  Is  not 
this  preferable  to  tobacco  smoke? 


W  k  made  about  25  crosses  of  green  peas 
last  year  with  such  care  that  ' we  know 
them  to  be  crossed.  The  parentage  of 
each  was  carefully  preserved.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  was  not  one  of  these  cross¬ 
bred  seeds  not  wTeevil-eaten.  All  wTere 
planted,  however,  as,  if  the  germ  is  not 
destroyed  by  the  weevil,  the  seeds  will 
grow,  though  in  most  cases  the  growth 
will  be  feeble.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that, 
ignorant  of  the  Rural’s  tests  made  years 
ago,  many  people  believe  that  weevil- 
eaten  peas  will  sprout  and  grow  as  well  as 
sound  peas. 

- 

If  you  have  some  trees  of  the  old 
Orange  Quince,  instead  of  digging  them 
out  and  replacing  with  any  of  the  newer 
sorts  with  big  names,  dig  the  grass  away 
from  about  them,  apply  a  quart  each  of 
bone  dust  and  salt  aud  a  peck  of  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  and  then  give  a  heavy  mulch 
of  corn-cobs,  chaff,  straw  or  any  other 
substance  that  will  keep  the  grass  and 
weeds  down  and  the  ground  moist  and 
cool.  Next  Fall  you  will  be  enabled  to 
win  the  first  prize  for  fine  quiuces,  even 
though  you  have  Rhea’s  Mammoth,  Cham¬ 
pion  or  Meeeh’s  Prolific  as  a  competitor. 


St  x  weeks  ago  we  announced  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  circulation  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  It  has  steadily 
increased  ever  since  as  compared  with  any 
other  year.  We  trust  that  our  readers  at 
the  end  of  the  year  will  feel  like  saying 
that  the  Rural  has  been  better  than  ever 
before.  We  owe  our  best  efforts  to  this 
end  in  any  case;  but  more  especially  in 
appreciation  of  the  continued  kindness  of 
our  friends  to  whose  persistent  efforts, 
even  in  the  face  of  adverse  times,  we  owe 
the  ability  to  make  this  very  gratifying 


statement.  Words  are  inadequate  to  ex¬ 
press  our  great  thankfulness. 


We  are  what  we  are,  largely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  training  and  surroundings  of 
our  first  few  years.  Parents  cannot  too 
carefully  consider  this  fact,  aud  surround 
their  children  with  these  influences  that 
tend  only  to  make  them  better  aud  wiser. 
Nothing  has  such  an  elevating  and  refin¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  minds  of  children  as 
the  perpetual  companionship  of  growing 
flowers  and  trees.  Will  it  not  pay,  there¬ 
fore,  to  devote  the  spare  moments  to 
planting  a  few  trees  and  to  making  some 
rich  beds  in  which  the  little,  ones  can 
plant  the  Gaiden  Treasures?  The  inter¬ 
est  on  the  investment  will  be  over  ten 
per  cent. ! 

- «  »« - 

The  largest  yield  of  corn  raised  at  the 
Rural  Farm  (130  bushels  shelled)  was 
planted  in  drills  four  feet  two  inches 
apart;  the  kernels  dropped  by  machine 
about  14  inches  apart.  The  variety  was 
Blount’s  Prolific  —  average  bight  over 
nine  feet.  The  next  largest  yield  was  that 
of  the  Chester  County  Mammoth,  which 
grew  to  about  the  same  bight.  The 
drills  were  three  feet  nine  inches  apart, 
the  plants  about  18  inches  apart.  The 
cultivation  was  level  and  shallow;  the 
fertilization  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds,  for  the  Blount’s;  350  pounds,  tor 
the  Mammoth  to  the  acre.  We  repeat 
such  items  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers. 


Bright  red  is  the  fashionable  color  in 
Short-horns  just  now,  and,  to  tell .  the 
truth,  animals  of  this  color  do  look  nice, 
and  no  one  should  dispise  it,  but  the 
breeder  who  looks  more  to  color  than  to 
shape,  has  no  more  sense  than  he  who,  in 
buying  an  animal,  looks  more  to  length 
of  pedigree  than  to  length  of  carcass, 
breadth  of  loin  or  fullness  and  depth  of 
ham.  The  fact  js  a  broacl-backed,  deep- 
chested,  heavy-quartered  roan  is  worth 
much  more  thau  a  cat-hammed,  wheezy 
red.  Give  us  the  finest  form  and  greatest 
amount  of  meat  on  the  best  points  of  carcass, 
even  if  covered  with  a  roan  or  white  hide. 
Color  doesn’t  amount  to  a  cent’s  worth 
when  the  skin  is  off.  * 


On  Tuesday  last  the  New  York  State 
Senate  passed  a  bill  regulating  the  sale  and 
package  of  canned  goods.  As  originally 
introduced,  the  bill  compelled  the  packer 
to  stamp  the  date  of  packing  upon  each 
can.  This  was  impoitant,  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  then  tell  how  long  the  goods 
had  been  put  up,  and  guess  the  better  at 
their  condition.  The  packers,  however, 
brought  *0  much  ‘‘influence”  to  bear 
on  the  legislators  that  this  clause  was 
stricken  out,  and  also  that  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  jobber  to  put  his  own  label  on 
cans  packed  by  others.  Now  the  cans 
must  bear  the  packer’s  label  and  the  place 
of  packing.  The  last  provision  will  put  an 
end  to  the  large  trade  hitherto  done  by 
jobbers  who  have  puttheir  own  labels  and 
trade  marks  on  goods  packed  by  others. 
So  extensive  are  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  bill  in  the  present  law  that  goods 
packed  in  other  States  or  countries  must 
conform  to  this  law  or  their  sale  in  New 
York  State  will  be  prohibited.  The  bill 
comes  into  operation  on  January  1,  1880. 
A  bill  to  protect  the  public  was  demand¬ 
ed,  a  bill  to  “protect”  the  packers  of  this 
State  has  been  given  instead. 

-  -  -»■»♦ - 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Southern 
papers  are  urging  the  people  not  to  wait 
for  Northern  or  European  capitalists  to 
come  along  and  develop  the  rich  resources 
of  the  country,  but  to  set  to  work  vigor¬ 
ously  themselves,  and  make  the  best  of 
their  multitudinous  opportunities,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  outside  cupital.  The  At¬ 
lanta  Chronicle  says:  “Millions  of  dollars 
are  lost  to  this  section,  because  we  permit 
other  people  to  do  what,  we  should  do  for 
ourselves,”  aud  instances  a  factory  which 
is  making  lots  of  money  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  pearl  buttons  from  the  hitherto  worth¬ 
less  mussel  shells,  which  abound  in  the 
neighboring  streams,  while  another  con¬ 
cern  which  began  poor,  is  growing  rich 
by  making  wooden  stirrups.  The  profits 
of  cotton  mills  aud  other  manufacturing 
industries  carried  on  by  outside  capital, 
arc  spent  abroad,  like  the  rents  of  ab¬ 
sentee  landlirds;  why  not  keep  them  at 
home?  The  New  Orleans  Times,  and 
many  other  Southern  papers  are  urgently 
advising  planters  to  raise  less  cotton  and 
more  corn  and  other  food  stuffs,  and  also 
to  devote  more  attention  to  stock-raising, 
for  which  so  many  excellent  openings  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  South.  It  will  take  some  years 
to  induce  old  plaulcrs  to  diminish  the 
size  of  their  cotton  fields;  but  constant 
repetition  of  the  advantages  of  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry,  will  ultimately  have  some  effect 


on  most  of  them,  and  then  the  rising 
generation  are  not  so  wedded  to  old 
practices. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN 
THE  WEST. 

The  excitement  about  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  rapidly  growing  in 
the  West,  owing  to  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  in  Callaway  and  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties  in  Missouri.  The  attempt  to  raise, 
by  public  subscription,  sufficient  money 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  "Missouri  by 
slaughtering  infected  and  exposed  ani¬ 
mals,  has  failed;  at  its  last  session  the 
Legislature  absolutely  refused  to  pass  any 
laws  providing  fora  State  veterinarian  or 
making  any  provision  whatever  for  the 
suppression  of  the  disease  should  it  ap¬ 
pear.  Right  through  Missouri  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  world  of  apathy  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  except  in  the  in¬ 
fected  districts  and  at  the  markets  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  whose  large  cattle 
trade  is  endangered  or  paralyzed  by  the 
outbreak,  and  the  vigorous  measures 
against  infection  adopted  by  the  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  Governor  Oglesby,  of 
Illinois,  has  prohibited  the  importation 
of  Missouri  cattle  “without  a  certificate 
from  a  recognized  competent  veterinary 
authority,  showing  such  animals  to  be 
healthy,”  and  that  they  have  not  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  infection  for  100  days  next  pre¬ 
ceding  their  removal  from  the  State. 
Any  corporation  or  individual  violating 
this  proclamation  is  guilty  of  a  misdemean¬ 
or,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  S10.000  for 
each  and  every  offense,  and  shall  be  liable 
lor  all  damage  or  losses  that  may  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  anybody  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
portation  or  transportation  of  prohibited 
stock.  As  this  prohibition  greatly 
bumpers  or  entirely  pt events  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  Missouri  cattle  to  the  East,  it 
causes  a  great  excitement  in  the  Missouri 
cattle  markets,  and  numerous  petitions 
have  been  urging  Governor  Martnaduke 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  enact  legislation  providing  for  the 
eradication  of  the  plague. 

Haste  is  also  necessitated  by  the  action 
of  other  States.  Governor  Sherman  of 
Iowa,  last  Wednesday  proclaimed  quar¬ 
antine  boundaries  for  all  auimals  infected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  State  or 
that  have  been  exposed  to  it,  and  forbid¬ 
ding  the  importation  of  cattle  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  certificates  of  health,  from 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virgina,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  same 
day  the  Governor  of  Montana  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  a  quarantine  of 
ninety  days  on  cattle  from  Missouri,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  requiring  an  inspection  from 
all  other  States  and  Territories.  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  which  hatl 
previously  scheduled  only  Callaway  and 
the  adjoining  countries  in  Missouri,  last 
Tuesday  prohibited  Importations  of  cattle 
from  any  part  of  the  State,  because,  as 
stated  by  Governor  Martin  “the  authorities 
of  Missouri  have  adopted  no  adequate 
measures  for  stamping  out  pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia.” 


HONEST  VERSUS  DISHONEST  NURSE¬ 
RYMEN. 


There  is  no  calling  more  honorable  or 
which  has  conferred  more  substantial  and 
lasting  benefit  upon  tliis  country  than 
that  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  The 
abundance  of  fine  fruits  with  which  every 
neighborhood  is  provided,  the  many 
beautiful  lawns  in  country  and  village  arc 
largely  due  to  the  persistent  good  work 
of  these  men.  With  a  very  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  those  in  this  business, 
we  assert  that  there  is  no  calling  whose 
followers  are  moie  largely  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  honest  men,  who  would  neith¬ 
er  do  a  dishonorable  act  nor  countenance 
one.  But,  unfortunately,  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  offers  such  an  inviting  field  for 
fraud.  Few  of  the  buyers  of  trees, 
shrubs  or  flowers  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  an  ornamental  and  a  fruit  tree, 
and  fewer  still,  to  tell  to  which  class  even, 
of  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  any  one 
offered  them  belongs.  Nor  can  they  in  a 
single  year,  or,  as  a  rule,  in  several  years, 
ascertain  whether  they  have  received 
what  was  supposed  to  be  purchased.  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  field  so  inviting  and 
offering  almost  absolute  immunity  from 
punishment,  lias  found  so  many  men  only 
too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan¬ 
tages,  that,  the  name  “tree  peddler”  has 
become  almost  odious,  being  synonymous 
with  blackleg  and  swindler.  In  some  in¬ 


stances  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  even 
the  nurserymen  have  become  accomplices 
in  this  robbery  by  sharing  in  the  profits  of 
substituting  discarded  and  worthless 
trash  for  high-priced  novelties.  We 
might  recount  numerous  instances  of  this 
Knavery,  but  the  truth  of  our  statement 
is  too  patent  to  need  confirmation.  This 
class  of  scoundrels  not  only  rob  the  buy¬ 
er  of  his  money,  his  labor  in  planting  and 
caring  for  these  worthless  plants,  and  his 
yqjirs  of  waiting;  but  they  injure  honest 
nurserymen  and  dealers  by  filling  the  de- 
mnnd  for  carefully  grown,  valuable  sorts 
with  stock  that  costs  nothing,  and  is 
worth  less,  and  by  destroying  confidence  in 
the  varieties  and  the  business.  Nor  is  the 
buyer  altogether  blameless;  many  are  far 
too  willing  to  give  their  honest  neighbor, 
with  his  genuine  stock  at  fair  prices,  the 
“go-by,”  and  purchase  of  some  glib-talk¬ 
ing  stranger  with.  his  monstrous  pictures. 

While  we  have  the  greatest  regard  for 
the  honest  nurserymen  and  dealers,  and 
would  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  them  in 
disseminating  fine  fruits  aud  plants,  we 
have  not  words  to  express  the  deep  hatred 
we  feel  for  these  harpies  that  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  best  instincts  of  man’s  nature 
to  swindle,  and  who  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
ist  outside  of  the  penitentiary.  He  who 
will  suggest  some  way  to  abolish  dishon¬ 
esty  in  the  tree  business,  will  deserve  the 
thanks  alike  of  the  honest  dealer  and  the 
planter.  As  a  beginning,  we  ask  all,  when 
their  trees  are  delivered,  to  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  full  list,  signed  by  the  agent  as  a 
representative,  binding  the  dealer  or  firm 
for  whom  he  sells;  then  carefully  preserve 
these  lists  nntil  the  fruiting  of  the  trees. 
All  honest  dealers  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
furnish  such  lists,  and  by-and-by  we  shall 
have  authentic  evidence,  warranting  us  in 
making  a  black-list  of  parties  so  lost  to 
decency  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  gigantic 
fraud. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - - 

BREVITIES. 

Give  the  onion  patch  timely  and  thorough 
weeding. 

Give  good  care  to  the  Stratagem  and  Prince 
of  Wales  Peas. 

Kieffer’s  Hybrid  is  the  first  of  our  pears 
to  leaf  out. 

Cornus  Mas  has  been  in  bloom  a  week  at 
the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  find  that  the  Rancocas  Raspberries  have 
not  been  injured  by  the  past  Winter. 

State  of  Maine,  Blush,  White  Star  and 
Burbank  Potatoes  are  keeping  admirably. 

Magnolias  Lennei  and  Soulangeaua  are  in 
bloom  (April  29th),  Neither  has  been  injured 
by  the  past  Winter. 

For  this  climate  the  first  planting  of  sweet 
corn  should  have  been  made  ere  this  reaches 
the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

Be  prepared  to  brush  the  tall-growing  peas. 
When  the  vines  are  ready  to  fall  over,  they 
do  not  readily  take  to  supports. 

April  24.  One  of  our  neighbors  who  has 
upwards  of  100  Leghorn  fowls,  is  angry  be¬ 
cause  be  can  not  induce  one  to  sit. 

Remember  this:  If  the  seed-bed  of  celery  is 
not  kept  mellow  and  moist,  you  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  raising  fine,  thrifty  plants. 

Budded  roses  should  lie  planted  so  that  the 
junction  of  the  bud  with  the  stock  is  two  to 
three  iuebets  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Every  farmer  should  have  sweet  corn  on 
his  table  until  fall  frosts.  Plant  a  small  plot 
every  10  days  from  this  time  until  late  July. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  kerosene  the  boxes  in 
which  hens  are  to  sit  before  putting  in  the  bay 
or  straw.  Then  sift  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  hay. 

Did  you  ever  get  a  crop  of  fine  peas  from 
late  plantings?  Our  way  is  to  sow  all  kinds 
(early,  intermediate,  late  and  latest)  at  once 
or  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 

What  a  hardy,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant 
is  Pachysandru  procumbens,  aud  it  is  among 
the  first  to  bloom.  It  is  rarely  mentioned,  aud 
yet  it  should  be  valued  for  its  spread  of  green 
leaves,  and  for  its  spikes  of  whitish  flowers. 

We  have  no  patience  with  farmers  who  are 
always  just  a  lit* le  behind.  If  they  ever  meet 
with  success,  it  is  by  accident.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  difference  between  being  justa  little  be¬ 
hind  and  a  little  ahoud  in  results,  aud  there  is 
uaught  but  sluggishness  that  stands  iu  the 
way. 

The  people  of  Kansas  are  learuing  that 
less  grain  and  more  grass,  will  insure  better 
farms  aud  more  gold,  and  are  wisely  seeding 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  their  land 
thau  ever  before.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  places  that  could  profitably  follow  their 
example. 

Have  auy  careful  trials  been  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  how  deep  seed  potatoes 
should  be  planted  in  different  soils!  The  Ru¬ 
ral  made  a  series  of  trials  four  years  ago  on  a 
clay-loam  soil.  The  pieces  were  placed  all  the 
way  from  nine  to  three  inches  deep.  Four  in¬ 
ches  gave  the  best  yield.  We  are  repeating 
the  trial  this  season  on  a  sand  loam  soil. 

We  received  a  sittiug  of  Langahau  eggs 
from  a  poultry  raiser  of  middle  Pennsylvania 
last  week.  The  eggs  were  packed  in  a  strong 
wooden  box  with  perforated  heavy  paper 
partitions  to  hold  the  eggs  iu  place.  Upon 
removing  the  ltd,  every  egg  was  found  to  be 
broken.  The  box  is  patented  aud  called  “the 
Standard  Egg  Carrier,”  manufactured  by 
Messer  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  GRAPE. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1884,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  box  from  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  Deni¬ 
son,  Texas, containing  bunehesof  the  Triumph 
Grape  as  grown  and  ripened  with  him.  This 
grape  originated  with  George  W.  Campbell, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Concord  and  Chasselas  Musquc.  In  foli¬ 
age  and  growth  it  much  resembles  its  native 
parent.  The  hnnch  received  was  as  large  as 
shown  at  Fig.  168,  but  a  little  loose.  The 
berries  were  large,  of  a  lightish  green  with  a 
fine  bloom.  The  quality  was  very  good,  being 
quite  free  from  pulp  and  quite  meaty  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  any  foxiuess.  It  is  quite  as 
late  as  the  Catawba  and  so  is  not  suited  to  the 
North;  in  fact,  its  vines  are  a  little  tender; 
but  for  the  South  it  is  highly  recommended, 
as  it  is  said  to  resist  rot  very  successfully,  and 
there,  its  clusters  often  exceed  one  pound  and 
sometimes  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  It  is  also 
said  to  succeed  well  in  France  and  to  give 
good  satisfaction.  We  never  saw  grapes 
more  perfectly  packed,  or  that  had  borne  a 
long  journey  in  better  order. 


PERIQUE  TOBACCO. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  tobacco  plant  and  its  varied  products 
have,  perhaps,  never  before  been  so  well  dis¬ 
played  in  this  country'  as  at  this  Exposition. 
The  exhibits  are  many  and  extensive,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  attractive  and  the  articles  evince 
special  core  and  skill  in  growth,  curing  and 
manufacture.  Whether  or  not,  as  a  nation, 
we  should  boast  proudly  of  this  fine  show  of 
the  aromatic  and  poisonous  weed,  is,  of  course, 
a  disputed  question  with  a  tremendous  lot  of 
pros  and  a  few  very  respectable  cons.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  producing 
about  half  a  billiou  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco, 
and  exporting  over  822,000,000  worth  annu¬ 
ally,  its  value,  as  a  commercial  product  at 
least,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

In  the  early  culture  of  tobacco  in  Virginia, 
in  1615,  it  soon  became  a  staple  crop,  and  also 
the  principal  curreuey  of  the  colony.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  in  1019  “ninety  agreeable  persons, 
young  and  incorrupt,”  and  in  1621,  “sixty 
more  maids,  of  virtuous  education,  young  and 
handsome,”  were  sent  out  from  London  on  a 
marriage  speculation.  The  first  lot  went  off 
readily  among  the  colonists  at  120  pounds  of 
tobacco  each,  the  second  brought  150  pounds 
apiece.  At  that  time  the  annual  tobacco  pro¬ 
duct  there  was  about  00,0011  pounds.  Since 
then  the  annual  yield  has  fluctuated  greatly, 
but  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  continually 
increased,  and  is  uow  greater  than  ever, 
though  a  much  smaller  acreage  is  devoted  to 
the  crop.  Among  the  many  fine  exhibits  of 
this  product  here,  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
Perique  tobacco,  in  the  Louisiana  State  De¬ 
partment.  Perique  is  regarded  by  most 
connoisseurs  as  the  fiuest  quality  of  tobacco 
in  the  world,  aud  it  always  brings  a  high 
price.  It  has  a  larger  amount  of  nicotine 
and  more  sweet  juices  tbau  any  other  kind. 
The  acrid,  bitiug,  ereosotic  flavor,  common  in 
most  other  tobaccoes,  is  replaced  in  the  Perique 
by  a  smooth,  delicate  taste  aud  a  rich,  frag¬ 
rant  odor.  Men  of  literary  habits  find  it 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  brain  without 
producing  so  much  of  the  unpleasant  narcotic 
effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  other  tobac¬ 
coes.  Some  affirm  that  Perique  gives  an  ex¬ 
hilaration  akin  to  old  wine,  and  without  the 
disagreeable  results  so  often  following  the  use 
of  the  latter. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  concerning 
the  growth  and  curiug  of  this  noted 
tobacco,  which  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood,  and  one  or  two  points  are  not 
readily  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  genu¬ 
ine  Perique  tobacco  cannot  be  produced  out¬ 
side  of  St.  James  Parish,  Louisiana.  It  is 
there  grown  on  a  peculiar  ridge  known  as 
Grand  Poiut  Ridge,  situated  about  oue  mile 
north  of  the  Mississippi  River,  aud  running 
parallel  with  it.  This  x-idge  is  about  seven 
miles  long  and  from  one-half  to  two  miles 
wide.  On  a  portion  of  it,  is  now  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  ahoufc  300  persons,  aud  most  of 
the  Perique  factories  are  here.  Tradition  has 
it,  that  many  years  ago  when  whites  first  be¬ 
gan  to  settle  this  locality,  an  estimable  old 
French  gentleman  named  Pierre  Cheuet,  came 
t:»  live  soma  where  _in  ,th3  vicinity  of  (.this 


TRIUMPH  GRAPE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  16S. 


over  the  patch  each  day  and  select  those  stalks 
that  are  ready  to  gather.  The  dryiug  aud  stem¬ 
ming  must  be  carefully  done,  or  the  whole 
would  bo  worthless  The  stems  and  ribs  must  be 
green,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  leaf  are 
well  dried.  Fires cauuot  be  used  for  drying,  as 
thesmoky  smell  could  not  be  eradicated.  After 
stemming,  the  leaves  are  rolled  in  twists  or 
pointed  “carrots,”  which  are  then  placed  in 
cypress  boxes  strongly  bolted  together;  about 
50  pounds  iu  a  box.  Here  it  is  subjected  to 
heavy  pressure  by  means  of  a  lever.  For  the 
next  ten  days,  the  pressure  is  released,  and 
the  tobacco  shook  out  and  aired  for  a  few 
minutes  daily,  and  the  pressure  agaiu  applied. 
The  exuded  juice,  black,  thick  and  carry,  is 
then  reabsorbed  each  time,  and  from  a  light- 
brown  color  the  tobacco  becomes  shining  iu 
the  oily  blackness  for  which  it  is  always 
noted.  After  about  two  months  more, 
during  which  this  manipulation  is  less  fre¬ 
quent,  it  is  left  to  cure  three  months  longer, 
when  it  is  ready  to  prepare  for  market. 


and  manufacture  Perique.  These  produce  an 
average  of  75,000  pounds  yearly.  But  it  is 
claimed  this  total  product  could  easily  be  in¬ 
creased  to  a  million  pounds  or  more,  as  only 
about  one-twentieth  part  of  this  Grand  Point 
Ridge  is  now  devoted  to  this  tobacco.  The 
yield  per  acre  could  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  qual¬ 
ity,  as  the  peculiar  flavor  would  then  be 
destroyed.  Several  persistent  attempts  have 
'been  made  at  other  points  in  Louisiana  to 
'  produce  Perique  tobacco,  but  always  without 
!  success.  The  plauts  grew  well,  but  the  inim¬ 
itable  perfume  and  fragrance  were  totally 
.lacking.  Then  various  other  kinds  of  seed 
[have  been  tried  on  the  favorite  Ridge,  but 
i  with  all  the  care  in  curing  given  to  Perique 
I  the  result  was  a  failure.  The  Perique  is  made 
(into  what  is  knowu  as  flue-cut,  and  then  in 
jturn  iuto  cigarettes,  aud  also  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  into  cigars;  although  it  is  not  claimed 
to  be  well  adapted  to  this  use. 

It  will  bt>  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  leading 


This  operation  Is  quite  as  peculiar  as  any 
other  and  the  method  belongs  only  to  the 
Perique  tobacco.  Taken  from  pressure,  the 
leaves  are  carefully  opened,  straightened, 
aDd  dried,  and  they  are  then  laid  between 
cloths  to  a  thickness  of  half-an-inch  or  more. 
This  is  compacted  by  tramping .  and  the  whole 
mass  is  finally  rolled  into  a  cylinder  15  inches 
long  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
This  roll  is  then  tightly  wound  with  a  small 
rope  with  a  windlass.  Next  day  it  is  loosened 
and  rewound  more  tightly  than  ever  from  end 
to  end.  This  is  called  the  “carrot,”  which  is 
made  to  weigh  from  four  ounces  to  four 
pounds,  as  the  market  demands.  It  is  then 
ready  for  market.  It  is  thus  readily  seen 
that  much  care,  tact,  and  skill  are  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  Perique  operative.  This  to¬ 
bacco  is  said  to  grow  sweeter  with  age,  and 
unless  the  planter  wants  to  market  it,  it  is 
often  left  in  pressure  a  year  or  more.  The 
cost  of  raiding  and  marketing  Perique  is  said 
to  exceed  that  of  any  other  tobacco  grown. 
Six  hundred  pounds  to  the  arpent  (five-sixth, 
of  an  acre,  nearly)  i3  the  average  yield. 
There  are  said  to  be  only  25  farmers  who  grow 


ridge.  He  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  an 
Indian  chief,  whose  tribe  dwelt  and  hnnted  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Maurepa3  near  this  ridge. 
These  Indians  cultivated  small  patches  here 
and  there,  and  among  other  things  they  raised 
tobacco.  Mr.  Chenet  found  they  had  a  peculiar 
method  of  curing  tobacco,  which  made  a  very 
superior  article,  and  he  learned  all  the  details 
of  the  process.  They  gave  him  the  soubriquet 
of  “Perique,”  In  quest  of  more  game  and  less 
white  men,  the  Indians  gralnally  left  for 
other  regions.  Mr.  Chenet  continued  to  raise 
tobacco,  and  cure  it  by  the  secret  Indian 
method,  first  for  himself,  then  for  friends  and 
neighbors,  to  whom  he  afterward  taught  the 
process.  ¥The  exquisite  fragrance  and  flavor 
of  this  tobacco  finally  attracted  attention 
abroad.  It  was  named  “Perique”  after  Mr. 
Cbenet  who  introduced  it,  aud  ever  since  that 
time  its  cultivation  and  manufacture  have  been 
continued  in  that,  locality. 

Its  culture  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  required  for  other  kinds, but  the  difference 
begins  with  the  harvesting.  The  Perique  stalk 
must  be  cut  only  at  a  certain  precise  stage  of 
maturity,  and  it  requires  a  practiced  eye  to  go 


tobacconists  at  the  North  in  tin  cases  at  $2.00 
per  pound,  and  in  cigarettes  at  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  high  price.  Manufacturers  here  say  it 
is  a  mistaken  notion  that  genuine  Perique 
tobacco  is  exceedingly  strong.  They  claim  it 
is  so  only  when  mixed  or  adulterated ;  but 
when  pure  it  is  not  stronger  than  Havana, 
Maryland,  or  any  other  kind.  Being  pre¬ 
served  by  the  resinous  gum  of  the  natural 
leaf,  it  is  rich,  tough  and  dark,  and  as  it  comes 
from  the  press  it  has  a  shining  lustre  which 
is  very  attractive  to  tobacco  lovers.  Perique 
growers  at  Grand  Point  Ridge,  are  small 
farmers  whose  land  would  not  produce  any 
other  crop  that  would  give  them  regular  em¬ 
ployment,  at  a  fair  average  compensation. 

There  is,  however,  believed  to  be  little  or  no 
actual  profit  in  the  production  of  this  tobacco, 
and  some  maintain  that  the  growth  of  Peri¬ 
que  would  cease  entirely  were  it  .not  for  the 
fact  that  women  and  children  do  a  large  part 
of  the  work,  when  they  could  not  profitably 
*abor  at  anything  else.  h.  h. 

New  Orleans,  April  31,  1S85. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Pennsylvania  Agricul¬ 
tural  Works,  York,  Pa.,  export  house,  59 
Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. — This  is  a  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  various  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines  made  and  sold  by  this 
substantial  old  concern.  It  is  a  handsome 
book  of  184  pages ;  fine  paper,  nicely  printed, 
and  filled  with  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  very  extended  line  of  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  in  one  of  the  largest  agricultural 
machine  factories  in  the  country.  At  a  hasty 
glance,  we  notice  nearly  everything  wanted 
on  a  first  class  farm,  from  a  thrashiugmachine 
and  traction  engine  down  through  plows, 
walking  and  riding,  harrows,  rollers,  manure 
spreaders,  corn  planters,  one  and  two-horse 
drills;  cultivators,  walking,  riding,  one  and 
two-horse  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  for 
every  desirable  use;  also  mowers,  hay  rabe3, 
even  to  wheelbarrows,  trucks,  cider  mills, 
corn-shellers,  corn  mills  and  water- drawers. 
In  fact,  it  is  hand  to  think  of  what  is  not  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  catalogue.  We  were  partic¬ 
ularly  struck  with  a  new  device  for  steam 
plowing  whereby  whole  fields  may  be  fitted  in 
a  single  day  and  at  moderate  expense.  This 
catalogue  is  gotten  up  and  printed  by  Devinnie 
of  this  city,  in  his  best  style,  and  will  pay  for 
examination  and  study,  and  all  our  readers 
can  get  it  for  the  asking. 

Brockner  &  Evans,  422  West  Street, 
New  York. — A  new  illustrated  catalogue  of 
standard  galvanized  wire  nettings,  fencings, 
plain  and  ornamented ;  poultry  houses,  pigeon 
houses  and  aviaries,  dog  bouses,  hen  coops, 
exhibition  coops,  garden  seats,  summer¬ 
houses,  lawn-vases.  In  fact,  it  shows  almost 
every  device  that  can  be  made  of  wire  or  orna¬ 
mental  iron-work  and  all  substantially  made 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  Messrs.  Brockner 
&  Evans  are  the  men  who  fitted  up  the  hall 
for  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Fauciers’  Club, 
and  everybody  noticed  the  substantial  and 
tasty  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
In  addition  to  showing  and  describing  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  success  in  poultry 
keeping,  there  are  several  pages  devoted  to 
giving  plain  directions  for  fitting  up,  com¬ 
mencing  and  keeping,  poultry,  pigeons,  or 
birds,  with  a  description  of  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  and  directions  how  to  cure  them.  In 
short,  we  cannot  see  why  it  will  not  pay 
every  keeper  of  poultry,  dogs,  or  birds  to 
send  for  this  fine  catalogue  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  for  15  cents. 

The  Annual  Report  ok  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1884.— 
This  substantial  volume  contains  some  450 
pages,  320  of  which  relate  the  full  transactions 
of  the  Farmers'  Convention  at  Meriden,  Coun. 
from  December  16th  to  18th,  1SS4,  embracing 
not  only  able  essays  by  such  men  as  l’rofs. 
Brewer,  Atwater,  and  Northrop,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Olcott  and  others,  but  also  what  we  consider 
much  more  valuable  in  a  practical  way — the 
verbatim  reports  of  the  discussions  following 
each  essay,  in  which  the  farmers  present 
largely  participated,  aud  gave  much  that  was 
the  result  of  personal  experience.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  reports 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson,  being  largely  the  reports  of  analyses 
of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  together  with 
much  sound  advice  and  hiuts.on  the  use  and 
failures  of  special  mauures.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Gold,  West  Cornwall,  Conn,  for  this,  volume. 

Bickford  &  Huffman,  Macedon,"  N.  Y.— 
An  illustrated,  descriptive  circular  lof  the 
Farmers'  Favorite  ;  Drill.  This  fully,  des¬ 
cribes  and  shows  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  this  well  known  drill,  for  1885, 
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among  which  has  been  the  arranging  of  the 
wheels  that  gauge  the  quantity  sown  perma¬ 
nently  upon  the  shaft,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  get  disarranged  or  lost.  Among 
the  claims  made  for  excellence,  in  favor  of  this 
drill  are,  substantial  manufacture,  elegauce  of 
finish,  reliability  and  accuracy  in  distributing, 
lightness  of  draft,  convenience  in  handling 
and  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  work.  We 
have  not  space  to  give  more  of  a  description; 
but  it  will  pay  to  send  for  the  circular,  which 
is  free  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 

Hebener  &  Sons,  Lausdale,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  —  The  illustrated  catalogue  of  tbi3 
firm  shows  the  construction  of  their  level- 
tread  horse-power,  which  they  claim  to  be  ou 
an  entirely  new  principle,  combining  simpli¬ 
city  and  durability  with  great  ease  for  the 
horses.  It  also  describes  the  firm’s  thrashers 
and  cleaners,  drag  and  circular  saws,  and  the 
Uuion  Feed-cutter,  which,  in  addition  to  cut¬ 
ting  the  food,  runs  it  through  a  pair  of  cylin¬ 
ders  armed  with  sharp  knives,  which  reduce 
it  to  a  uniformly  fiae  mass;  also  their  eoiyi- 
shellers  and  grinders  and  field  rollers.  This 
circular  will  be  sent  on  application,  free. 

The  Disposal  ok  Sewage  in  Suburban 
Residences  by  Edward  S.  Philbriek  C.  E. — 
Very  much  of  the  sickness  among  country 
people  is  the  direct  result  of  an  improper 
system  of  sewage.  The  wastes  of  the  premises 
are  allowed  to  contaminate  either  or  both  the 
drinking  water  or  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
this  little  book  is  a  plain  treatise  ou  this  sub¬ 
ject,  with  plain  directions  how  to  remedy  the 
evils,  and  it  is  full}7  illustrated.  It  can  be 
had  for  3U  cents  at  the  office  of  the  Sanitary 
Engineer,  140  William  St,,  N.  Y. 

Gleason  &  Bailey  Manufacturing  Co., 
Limited,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  with  office  at 
corner  of  Houstou  and  Mercer  streets,  this 
city, — Catalogues  of  hydraulic  rams  and  va¬ 
rious  styles  of  pumps  and  pumping  machinery 
and  water  drawers.  Those  who  need  any  of 
these  goods, and  especially  water  rams,  can  do 
no  better  tbau  to  send  for  these  circulars. 

J.  A.  Cross,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. — Descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  and  price  list  of  Cross’s  improv¬ 
ed  hay-carriers,  buckets,  pullies,  etc.  The 
buckets  are  for  handling  silage,  aud  are  self- 
emptyiug.  There  are  too  many  new  points 
in  this  apparatus  to  permit  us  to  describe 
each,  but  the  circular  will  be  freely  sent,  and 
this  will  make  all  plain. 

Rollo  G.  Crist,  New  Market,  Indiana. — 
A  list  of  specialties  in  seeds— Prolific  Tree 
Bean,  Golden  Dawn  Pepper,  Perfect  Gem 
Squash,  White  Star,  Early  Ohio  and  London 
Lady  Potatoes;  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin, 
Wouder  of  France  Bean,  etc.  Wyandotte  eggs 
are  also  offered. 

Quarterly  Report  of  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Wm.  Sims,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Topeka,  Kansas.— It  has  several  valu¬ 
able  papers  aud  will  be  sent  on  application, 
as  above,  to  all  who  contemplate  a  removal  to 
the  West. 

How  to  Succeed  with  Small  Fruits 
and  Poultry.— A  little  book  of  100  pages,  by 
Robert  Coats,  Norwood  Park,  111.;  price  35 
cents. 

C.  H.  Hovey  &  Co ',  69  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Mass. — A  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs 
— 30  pages  illustrated. 

J.  C.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. — A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  roses. 


for  lUomnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  KISH  RAY  CLARK. 


KEEP  AHEAD  OF  YOUR  CHILDREN  IN 
KNOWLEDGE.— THE  DUTY  OF 
PARENTS. 

The  present  means  of  gaining  knowledge 
are  so  much  superior  to  those  which  most  of 
us  enjoyed  in  our  younger  days,  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  books  and  papers  written  expressly 
for  the  young  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age; 
the  schools  conducted  after  the  most  advanced 
ideas  of  education,  the  methods  of  which  have 
been  elaborated  iu  the  brains  of  educators  of 
long  experience  and  wisdom,are  so  much  better 
adapted  to  thB  mental  capacity  of  children, 
that  our  sons  and  daughters  possess  au  im¬ 
mense  advantage  over  their  parents  so  far  as 
comparison  of  school  days  may  be.  Too  many 
women  when  called  to  assume  the  care  of  a 
household  lay  aside  all  mental  recreation — 
reading  or  study  are  uot  to  be  thought  of. 
Their  time  is  so  completely  absorbed  iu  tbe 
numberless  tasks  that  their  minds  are  left  to 
retrograde, so  that  the  acquirements  of  school¬ 
days  in  time  seem  like  the  faces  of  friends  loDg 
passed  away.  The  barrenness  of  one’s  own 
mind  is  not  the  only  los3  or  danger  in  this 
neglect  of  self-improvement.  If  we  fall  so  far 
behind  our  children  iu  the  race  for  knowledge, 
is  there  not  danger  of  weakening  their  respect 
for  our  advice  and  counsel,  and  of  thus  result¬ 
ing  in  direct  harm?  Their  inquisitive  minds 
prompt  them  to  be  continually  asking  ques¬ 


tions,  and  if  we  are  able  to  answer  most  of 
them,  or  point  them  to  some  authority  where 
they  can  obtain  the  desired  information,  it  of 
necessity  increases  their  respect  for  us,  while 
it  has  a  corresponding  tendency  to  keep  down 
their  self  conceit.  Besides,  the  home  training 
which  the  children  of  intelligent  parents  re¬ 
ceive  is  a  large,  and  1  may  say,  the  best  part 
of  their  early  education.  An  unabridged 
dictionary  is  indispensable,  both  for  our  own 
use  and  that  of  our  children,  and  it  is  well  to 
teach  them  in  their  reading  to  never  pass  a 
word  whose  meaning  they  do  not  understand. 
Then,  if  we  are  not  able  to  define,  or  are  not 
sure  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
require  them  to  look  it  up,  aud  together  we 
have  learned  a  lesson.  It  takes  but  a  little 
time,  and  the  habit  once  established  becomes 
invaluable  through  life. 

There  is  small  use  in  reading  words  whose 
meaning  we  do  not  understand.  The  world 
is  full  of  books,  both  good  and  bad,  aud  here 
we  are  left,  as  in  questions  of  morals,  to 
choose.  The  adult  mind,  if  it.  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  trained,  takes  the  wheat,  leaving  the 
chaff  and  the  noxious  weeds;  but  the  inex¬ 
perienced  mind  of  the  child,  if  left  to  itself, 
devours  indiscriminately  everything  which 
comes  within  its  reach,  good  or  ill.  It  is 
right  here  that  the  mother  needs  not  only  the 
experience  which  her  years  give,  but  a  cor¬ 
rect  mental  training,  to  discern  and  eschew 
the  unsafe  literature,  which  comes  not  ouly  in 
the  sensational,  yellow-covered  novel,  out 
often  finds  circulation  in  the  weekly  paper. 
There  is  abundance  of  ennobling  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  for  the  youug,  in  attractive  and 
fascinating  form,  found  iu  such  papers  and 
magazines  as  the  Youth’s  Companion,  St. 
Nicholas,  Wide  Awake,  Harper’s  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  many  other  periodicals;  besides  a 
vast  number  of  good  Docks;  and  the  parent 
may  better  let  his  children  go  very  simply 
and  plaiuly  dressed,  than  not  furnish  their 
minds  with  abundance  of  good  reading.  The 
clothing  of  the  body  is  but  for  the  present; 
that  of  the  mind  is  for  all  time  aud  eternity. 
If  the  mother  keeps  in  advance  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  she  becomes  not  only  a  more  intelligent 
companion,  but  an  instructor  and  guide. 
Their  thoughts  are  in  common,  aud  while  the 
children  advance  in  maturity,  she  in  a  great 
measure  retains  her  youthful  feelings  and 
sympathies.  Let  her  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  news  of  the  day,  in  history,  science,  reli¬ 
gion,  aud  even  in  politics,  for  her  boys  will 
some  day  become  citizens,  even  if  their 
mother  is  not— according  to  the  definition  that 
Webster  gives  of  that  word. 

Those  of  us  whose  school  days  extended  suf¬ 
ficiently  into  the  remote  past  to  embrace  the 
Old  English  Reader  may  remember  this 
among  the  “Select  sentences,  and  paragraphs:” 
“Whatever  purifies  fortifies  also  the  heart.” 
If  one’s  reading  always  be  pure,  our  minds 
and  hearts  are  as  certain  to  grow  in  moral 
and  intellectual  strength,  as  is  the  tree  when 
planted  iu  rich  soil,  aud  nurtured  by  the  sun 
aud  rain,  to  reach  toward  heaven. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  has  said,  “There  is 
no  reason  why  a  woman  from  fifty  to  sixty- 
five  or  seventy  should  not  be  enjoying  her 
best  days.”  Her  children  no  longer  require 
her  constant  care,  and  her  industry  combined 
with  that  of  her  husband  has  usually  secured 
a  competence;  so  that  if  her  mind  is  weli- 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  she  is  better 
qualified  to  do  work  for  the  great  cause  of 
humanity  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
Statistics  show  that  mental  activity  is  fa¬ 
vorable  to  longevity.  A  beautiful  old  age 
is  far  more  to  be  coveted  than  a  beautiful 
youth;  for  the  latter  one  is  indebted  to  nature, 
but  the  former  comes  only  as  the  reward  of  a 
beautiful  life. 

Then,  may  we  so  improve  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  as  time  takes  the  bloom  from 
our  cheeks,  and  deepens  the  furrows  ou  our 
brows,  the  soul  may  shine  more  clearly  aud 
with  a  radiance  which  is  the  index  of  a  spirit 
purified  aud  made  fit  for  Heaven !  Mrs. tv.  C.  o. 
- ♦  »  »  ■  ■ 

COMPANY  VS.  HOME  COMFORT. 

What  a  bugbear  “company”  is  to  some 
households!  The  best  of  everything  must  be 
saved  for  thechance  visitor.  The  family  may 
get  along  in  any  quarters,  partake  of  the 
plainest  fare,  live  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
manner  imaginable;  but  when  the  company 
comes,  Presto!  Change!  The  parlor  windows 
are  throwu  open;  the  sunshine  streams  across 
the  floor;  the  children  peep  in  at  the  open 
door,  aud  are  so  glad  that  “somebody  has 
come.”  It  is  so  much  pleasanter  there  than  it 
is  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  where  the 
boiling,  stewing  and  baking  are  forever  going 
ou;  and  mother  and  the  big  sisters  will  don 
their  best  dresses,  sit  in  the  easy  chairs  and 
do  fancy  work,  and  will  uot  dare  to  scold 
before  “company,”  even  if  the  little  fingers 
wander  to  the  forbidden  books  aud  bric-a-brac 
on  the  center  table.  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
of  us  seem  to  think  that  anything  is-  good 

ouough  for  our  pyyu  family,  aud  s]i  thy 


little  comforts,  all  the  sunshine,  to  the  visitor? 
Do  we  think  more  of  a  casual  acquaintance, 
or  even  a  dear  friend,  thau  we  do  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood?  It  looks  that  way  very, 
very  mauy  times. 

To  always  be  ready  for  company  amounts 
almost  to  a  mania  iu  oue  woman  I  know.  She 
always  has  cakes  packed  away  iu  tin  boxes,  to 
be  eventually  eaten  by  the  family,  if  uo  oue 
conies  until  they  have  become  too  stale  to  be 
eaten  by  auy  except  “our  own  folks.” 
Tempting  pickles  and  delicious  canned  fruits 
fill  the  storeroom  shelves;  but  they  are  saved 
aloug  for  company,  and  the  surplus  eaten 
wbeu  canning  time  comes  again  aud  they  are 
not  needed. 

All  through  the  long  winter  mqpth3  all  of 
the  household  sleep  upstairs,  remote  from  the 
fire  or  any  warming  apparatus  whatever;  and 
there  is  au  old  grandpa  there,  too,  75  years 
old,  climbing  the  winding  staircase  with  its 
elegant  banisters,  totteriug  along  to  his 
frosty  room  in  the  second  story.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  oue  cosy  bedroom  below.  The  door 
into  it  opens  close  to  the  sitting-room  fire. 
But  it  must  be  kept  in  order  fur  the  chance 
visitor,  to  be  occupied  two  or  three  times, 
perhaps,  through  the  Winter.  Of  course,  it 
makes  a  flue  appearance  from  the  sitting 
room,  if  by  chance  the  door  swings  open; 
the  painted  chamber  set,  the  snowy  spread 
aud  fluted  pillow  shams,  the  toilet  set  on  the 
bureau,  and  the  delicate  carpet,  all  make  a 
finer  show  thau  would  a  room  fixed  up  for  the 
comfort  of  an  old  mau,  with  its  big.  soft 
feather  bed,  its  cushioned  chair,  and  perhaps 
his  pipe  and  tobacco  in  place  of  the  toilet  set. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  crime,  and  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  be  that  woman  when  our  Saviour  comes  to 
judge  the  world! 

Why  not  have  the  family  rooms  the  very 
pleasantest  in  ihe  house}  Why  take  for  the 
guest  chamber  the  brightest,  cheeriest  room 
and  perhaps  have  some  oue  of  the  household 
live  in  discomfort  the  year  round?  1  like  to 
have  company  and  give  them  of  the  best  the 
house  affords;  but  I  will  uot  keep  a  room, 
shut  up  to  be  used  only  a  dozen  or  more  times 
in  a  year,  when  the  everyday  use  of  that 
room  is  necessary  for  oue  of  my  own  family’s 
comfort.  FANNY  FLETCHER. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  “HUB.” 


surprising  how  one  can  economize  when'the 
necessity  comes. 

Oh,  I  must  tell  you  how  T  “sold”  him  on  the 
first  of  April.  I  bought  in  the  market  a  veg¬ 
etable  called  salsify,  and  as  we  had  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it  at  the  cooking  school,  I 
just  knew  how  to  fir  it  up  nicBly.  I  kept  my 
bauds  under  water  while  scraping  it,  so  that 
it  would  not  lose  its  color;  then  cut  it  into 
bits  as  nearly  like  oysters  as  possible,  and 
boiled  it.  Then  I  had  ready  some  milk  and 
cracker  crumbs,  and  put  the  salsify  in;  when 
it  was  cooked  L  seasoned  it  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  added  a  little  butter  and  a  soupQon 
of  cream.  Harold  came  iu  just  at  the  nick  of 
time,  and  ate  it  with  a  relish;  but  as  he 
pushed  back  his  plate  he  said,  “Those  oysters 
are  uot  as  fiue-llavored  as  some  I  have  tasted.” 
Then  I  had  to  confess,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
joke,  but  I  Imve  a  feeling  that  he  knew  all  the 
time  and  said  that  non-committal  sentence 
just  to  please  me.  That’s  the  worst  of  living 
so  with  oue  persou  who  is  all  the  world  to 
5  ou;  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  wanting  to 
see  into  his  or  her  heart  and  knowiug  what 
he  or  she  really  thinks,  aud  I  often  repeat  the 
lines  in  my  own  mind, 

“Not  oven  the  tendered  heart,  tho’  next  our  own, 

Knows  half  t.be  reason  why  we  smile  nr  sigh.” 

Boston  is  getting  lovely;  the  trees  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  tender  green, 'spring  flowers  are  iu 
bloom,  the  Common  and  Public  Gardens  are 
a  blessing  to  us  all,  and  I  wish  you  could  come 
and  see  for  yourself. 

Your  domestic  friend,  Margaret. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  MANAGING 
CHILDREN. 

ZENA  CLAYBOURN. 

Husband  said  once  that  I  ought  to  write 
about  taking  care  of  children,  because  1  be¬ 
lieved  in  making  them  happy.  No  amount  of 
sweetmeats,  playthings,  pretty  clothes  or  in¬ 
dulgence  will  make  a  child  happy  without 
that  genial  kindness  which  is  to  human  hearts 
what  sunshine  is  to  the  plant,  aud  when  treat¬ 
ed  with  fairness  aud  consideration,  children 
will  have  a  good  time  in  spite  of  hardships 
and  discipline  and  necessary  denials.  One  of 
husband’s  maxims  is  not  to  force  a  child’s  will 
when  it  is  angry.  He  came  in  one  day  just  in 
time  to  relieve  me  from  an  unpleasant  pre¬ 
dicament.  Pet,  14  months  old,  had  removed 
au  empty  frying  pan  from  the  stove-hearth  to 
the  floor,  and  as  the  stove-hearth  was  forbid¬ 
den  ground  to  liar,  l  bade  her  to  pick  it  up 
and  put  it  back.  Bhedid  uot  obey  at  once,  and 
I,  as  I  thought  iu  duty  bound,  set  out  to  make 
her.  I  coaxed  and  scolded  and  slapped  her 
tiny  hands  till  they  were  red,  but  though  she 
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ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Dear  Nan:— You  could  hardly  believe,  un¬ 
less  you  came  to  visit  me,  how  quietly  one 
can  live  in  ttais  city  of  culture,  and  how  taken 
up  one  cau  be  with  her  own  little  domestic 
affairs.  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  what 
“stock”  meant  in  housekeeping,  though  I 
heard  enough  about  certain  “stocks”  being 
“up”  or  “down;”  but  I  fiud  it  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  to  have  good  stock  a3  to  have  any 
other  department  of  the  culinary  art  perfect. 

I  learned  at  the  eookiug  school  to  have  a  por- 
ceJaiu-lined  kettle  with  a  tight-fitting  lid,  and 
to  put  into  it,  with  cold  water,  pepper  aud 
salt,  all  the  bits  that  are  left  from  our  table. 
We  have  neither  dog  nor  cat,  so  there  are 
many  leavings.  All  the  gristle  and  pieces 
otherwise  useless  are  simmered  in  this  pot, 
and  it  can  stand  on  the  back  of  the  stove  aud 
be  skimmed  as  one  has  leisure.  Then  it  is 
strained  through  a  gauze-wire  strainer  aud 
set  away  to  cool.  I  said  cold  water,  because 
if  hot,  it  seals  up  the  juices,  while  cold  water 
draws  them  out.  When  it  is  perfectly  cool, 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  cake  of  nice 
dripping  that  is  on  the  top.  It  Is  a  nicer  fat 
than  lard  for  many  purposes,  and  the  clear 
jelly  below  is  the  “stock.”  A  little  of  it  is  so 
useful  in  mauy  things.  The  other  day  l  did 
uot  know  what  to  get  for  dinner,  and  did  not 
care  to  go  to  the  market,  so  I  took  Borne 
“stock”  and  put  it  on  the  fire  with  as  much 
water  us  I  thought  would  do  for  two  after  it 
was  boiled  down.  I  only  had  one  small  onion 
in  the  house;  it  was  enough  when  cut  up  tine* 
and  there  was  a  sliee  of  toast  left  from  break¬ 
fast.  This  1  crumbled  iu  and  added  some  of 
tbe  outside  stalks  of  celery  cut  into  bits,  that 
we  had  discarded  the  day  before.  1  don’t 
know  anything  that  gives  things  such  a  flavor 
as  celery — it  is  wonderful  how  it  will  give  one 
an  appetite  in  any  form.  My  soup  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  though  Harold  wondered  how  l  made  it, 
fpr  Ue  knew  wo  had  uo  meat  iu  it.  it  is  often  * 


The  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  hand¬ 
some  cut  glass  is  al¬ 
ways  impaired  if 
washed  with  soap  con¬ 
taining  resin,  which 
invariably  leaves  a 
thin  semi-transparent 
coating  in  the  grooves 
or  furrows,  giving  the 
article  the  appearance 
of  cheap  moulded 
glassware.  Ivory  Soap 
contains  no  resin,  is 
easily  rinsed  off,  and 
if  used  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  soft  brush, 
will  give  your  cut 
<dass  the  clearness 

o 

and  brilliancy  which 
produce  the  beautiful 
prismatic  effects. 


Free  of  charge-  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  tie 
sent  to  uny  one  who  can  not  got  It  of  tliolr  grocer,  if 
si*  two  cout  slumps,  to  pay  postage,  ureaeni  to  I'roelm 
<k  UattUUs*.  CUrIuuoU-  l  lutwe  iweowuu  this  paper. 
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understood  perfectly  well  what  I  wanted,  she 
stood  flushed  and  firm,  and  cried  and  looked 
at  the  frying-pan  and  evidently  grew  more 
and  more  determined  not  to  touch  it. 

Her  papa  drew  her  attention  to  some¬ 
thing  eke  for  a  little  while,  and  when  she 
was  quite  good-natured  replaced  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan,  and,  putting  it  back  on  the  floor,  ask¬ 
ed  her  to  pick  it  tip, as  if  it  were  great  tun, and 
kept  her  piekiug  it  up  in  play  for  five  minutes 
or  more.  When  it  is  necessary,  as  sometimes 
in  taking  medicine,  he  uses  force  of  will,  but 
never  strikes  her.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
ever  have  puuished  her  into  picking  up  the 
frying-pau.aud  if  I  had  continued  trying,  her 
temper  must  have  beeu  sadly  injured.  A 
child  cannot  have  too  strong  a  will — the  more 
will  the  better,  if  he  or  she  only  learns  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  I  often  say  now,  “Well!  if  Pet  will 
not  do  this,  mamma  must,”  and  as  she  delights 
to  be  helpful,  this  usually  brings  her  to  terms, 
and  if  it  does  not  1  let  the  matter  pass  without 
apparent  collision.  I  am  satisfied  that  great 
harm  is  done  to  children  by  their  parents’ 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  in  persisting  to  pun¬ 
ish  them  when  they  are  angry.  The  value  of 
obedience  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  the 
corner-stone  of  a  happy  family  life,  and  of  a 
happy  childhood;  but  there  are  other  ways  to 
obtain  it  without  making  life  a  continual  bur¬ 
den  to  all  concerned.  There  is  a  little  box  of 
old  white  rags  for  any  emergency  which  Pet 
is  privileged  to  scatter  about  when  she  pleases. 
!Sbe  can  also  strip  the  little  clothes-bars  which 
contain  pieces  of  her  wardrobe,  and  two 
shelves  in  the  pantry  covered  with  tin¬ 
ware  she  considers  her  especial  field  of  labor. 
When  we  bake  she  hasa  bit  of  dough  to  work, 
even  though  she  swallows  soma  of  it  aud  gets 
the  rest  on  her  clothes. 

I  am  anxious  now  to  get  her  some  Kin¬ 
dergarten  gifts  to  play  with, aud  to  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  blackboard  and  some  colored  crayons  as 
soon  as  she  knows  enough  not  to  eat  the  cray¬ 
ons.  One  of  the  richest  doweries  we  can  give 
a  child  is  the  remembrance  of  a  good  and 
happy  childhood. 


FOREST  HOME  NOTES. 

Motiieu  has  been  looking  at  all  the  worn 
clothes,  and  making  the  repairs  needed;  not 
only  in  the  garments  recently  worn,  but  those 
that  may  be  wanted  by  aud  by,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  work  accumulates, 
when  one  feels  least  liko  doing  it.  She  is 
anxious  that  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  gax-ments, 
old  or  new,  should  be  put  into  some  shape  to 
be  disposed  of  in  an  orderly  manner.  The 
uesv  pieces  that  are  not  desirable  for  patches 
are  put  into  blocks  for  the  old  fashioned  bed 
quilt,  or  prepared  for  the  “hit-aud-miss”  stripe 
in  the  next  web  of  carpet.  The  worn-out 
garments  she  rips  apart,  has  them  washed, 
then  saves  patches,  carpet  rags,  and  paper 
rags,  aud  each  sort  is  packed  away  in  a  paper 
bag,  till  they  can  be  properly  disposed  of. 
There  are  always  some  garments  that  are  not 
quite  fit  for  carpet  rags,  aud  which  seem 
wasted  if  given  to  the  ragman;  these  are  torn 
into  wide  pieces,  and  braided  into  rugs,  mak¬ 
ing  the  braid  about  the  width  of  one’s  finger. 
If  I  do  the  braiding,  I  make  the  strands  about 
three  times  as  heavy.  The  result  may  not  be 
quite  so  pretty,  but  it  takes  less  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  rags,  and  the  weight  of  the  rug, 
when  finished,  holds  it  down. 

After  all  the  repairing  aud  clearing  away  of 
the  rubbish  is  done,  the  spring  sewing  comes 
next,  but  there  are  very  many  this  year  who 
must  wait  for  purses  or  credit  before  the  new 
stock  can  be  bought.  So,  perhaps,  before  the 
Spring  really  opens,  there  will  be  a  short  time 
during  which  the  unusually  busy  housewife 
will  (iud  herself  with  nothing  to  do.  Then  is 
the  time  for  the  flagging  energies  to  rest. 
Read  all  the  good  books  and  papers  you  can 
find.  Exchange  with  your  friend,  being  care¬ 
ful  of  the  works  you  may  receive.  Don't  let 
buby  or  the  children  handle  them  roughly, 
for  that  would  show  a  lack  of  loyalty  to  your 
friend,  aud  exhitiit  also  a  disagreeable  trait  iu 
your  character.  Careful,  trustworthy  friends 
may  exchange  books  for  years,  and  be  a  great 
advantage  to  one  another.  What  you  read 
uow  will  give  you  many  pleasant  thoughts 
next  Summer,  when  you  are  so  hurried  with 
work  that  you  do  uot  have  time  for  iueutul 
improvement.  MAY  maple. 


“NEVER  TOO  LATE,  ETC.” 

I  have  lived  nearly  three  score  years.  1  have 
visited  some  of  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  hut  had  yet  to  learu  from  “Stock 
Drover,”  through  “Auut  Rachel’s  Helps,”  iu 
the  Rural  of  April  11,  that  any  kind  of  free- 
and-easy  shiftlessness  was  a  sigu  of  hospital¬ 
ity.  I  felt  sorry  to  pity  “Stock  Drover,”  who 
could  prububly  enjoy  himself  better  iu  some 
third-rate  liar  room  tbau  in  a  tidy  farm-house, 
where  it  would  uot  seem  just  the  thing  to  use 
the  floor  or  stove  for  spittoon  purposes. 

Rural  readers,  mayhap,  can  take  heed, 
and  thereby  learu  the  art  of  “doing  the  agree- 
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able”  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates,  bars, 
or  rail  feuce  gaps,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
never!  Rural  readers,  never!  let  it  be  done 
by  any  kind  of  slip-shod  slovenliness,  for  none 
except  those  with  perverted.taste  would  habitu¬ 
ally  seek  such  surroundings,  l.  r.  macombjkr. 

WANTED.— A  B1LL-OF-FARE  FOR  A 
COUNTRY  COMPANY  DINNER. 

Is  the  “First  Company  Dinner,  ”  described 
by  A.  L.  Jack  in  R.  N.-Y.,  to  be  given  in  city 
or  country  !  If  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  should  meet  with  one  great  obstacle 
that  would  prevent  the  dinner  being  given — 
the  purchase  of  so  much  food  ready  made; 
as  the  distance  is  so  great  that  we  could  not 
obtain  it  fresh  from  the  city,  and  there  is 
so  much  said  about  the  canned  fruits,  fish, 
puddings,  etc.,  that  I  should  feel  embarrass¬ 
ed  at  putting  them  before  guests.  We  seldom 
have  company  from  the  city  when  the  subject 
of  canned  food  is  not  mentioned,  and  always 
in  derogatory  terms  by  the  city  visitors.  If 
the  very  best  dessert  is  bought  canned  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  no  trifle.  I  have  seen  plum  pudding 
bought  in  tin  cans  that  was  Teally  very  nice; 
but  it  required  two  hours’  boiling  and  a  sauce 
to  be  made,  taking  considerable  time  and 
attention.  We  in  the  country  would  like  a 
menu  that  would  not  be  beyond  our  reach. 
The  greatest  objection  I  have  to  food  in  tin 
cans  is  that  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  has 
been  put  up. 

IRONING  WITHOUT  FLAT  IRONS. 

Fold  coarse  towels,  sheets  and  table-cloths 
iu  the  shape  you  want  them  after  being  ironed ; 
pass  them  through  the  wringer  as  tight  as 
possible;  unfold,  and  hang  to  dry  where  the 
wind  does  not  blow  very  hard — they  will  need 
little  or  no  ironing. 

TO  REMOVE  STAINS  FROM  WHITE  ARTICLES. 

One  ounce  each  of  hartshorn  and  salt  of 
tartar  well  mixed.  Put  them  iuto  a  pint  of 
soft  water  aud  bottle  for  use,  keeping  tightly 
corked.  Wash  the  stained  parts  with  a  little 
of  this  mixture,  after  which  process  wash  iu 
the  usual  manner. 

FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS. 

Pure  castor  oil  rubbed  on  the  hands  thor¬ 
oughly  before  retiring  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

MRS.  S.  B.  EATON. 

■  «♦« - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

MISSOURI  COOKERY. 

To  cook  egg  plants  halve  them,  remove 
contents  from  skin,  place  in  frying-pan  and 
cook  a  short  time.  Season  with  butter,  pep¬ 
per,  salt  and  bread  crumbs.  Return  to  the 
halved  skins  aud  bake.  Another:  Peel,  slice, 
lay  iu  salt  water  for  six  hours.  Prepare 
nice  bitter,  dip  each  slice  iu  it  and  fry. 

SALSIFY. 

Scrape  aud  wash.  Put  into  a  saucepan 
with  butter,  salt,  pepper  and  water;  cook 
uutil  tender.  Cut  into  inch  pieces. 

MEXICAN  DISH. 

One  cup  of  rice,  two  or  three  tomatoes, 
one  or  two  red  peppers,  salt,  one  half  pound  of 
ham  or  chicken  cut  very  tine.  The  beauty  of 
this  dish  is  the  firey  flavor.  c.  D.  H. 

DRYING  SWEET  CORN. 

I  saw  a  request  of  how  to  dry  corn.  I  cut 
mine  from  the  cob,  when  it  is  just  right  for 
cooking,  aud  dry  quickly  in  the  oven  with 
closed  doors,  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as  fresh. 

MRS.  DELIA  CROUP. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

GILDING  FRAMES. 

Subscriber  asks  how  to  regild  old  picture 
frames. 

Ans. — Try  some  of  the  liquid  gilding  to  be 
had  at  all  artists’  supply  stores.  Gilding  with 
gold  leaf  you  would  find  very  difficult  aud 
unsatisfactory. 

KALSOMINK. 

C.  B.  asks  for  a  good  white  kalsomine; 
also  how  to  “kill”  the  old  whitewash,  so  that 
the  new  coat  will  adhere. 

Ans. — One  pouud  of  white  glue,  10  pounds  of 
white  zinc,  five  pouuds  of  Paris  white,  watei. 
Soak  the  glue  over  night  iu  a  gallon  of  water, 
iu  the  morning  heat  over  the  fire,  adding 
more  water  if  necessary  until  the  glue  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Put  the  two  powders  iuto  a  pail  and 
pour  over  hot  water,  stirring  constant!),  uutil 
the  mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Add  the  glue  water,  mix,  adding 
more  water  if  necessary.  Apply  with  a  liue 
whitewash  brush.  To  “bill”  old  whitewash: 
scrape  and  wash  off  all  the  lose  lime,  ihen, 
give  the  walls  a  thorough  washing  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 

llorslord'N  Add  Phosphate 
Iu  ('uustipiKiou. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Robinson,  Medina,  O..  says:  "In 
cases  of  indigestion,  coiistipitjon  and  nervous 
prostration,  its  results  are  happy.  ’— Ad u, 
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TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

Especially  adapted  tor  purposes 
ror|ti trim;  light  power,  wrought 
Iron  boilers— in-peel¬ 
ed  and  insured  payable  to 
the  pnrchn«er.  Guaranteed 
as  represent e< I.  Ready  to  run 
as  soon  as  received. 

3  Horse  Power,  .  *250.00. 

5  "  *•  800.00. 

7  “  “  875.00. 

10  **  “  5  *.00. 

Write  to  PAIGE  MFC  CO., 
43  I’ark  Place,  New  York. 


KK.1  H  THESE  E.tCTS. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
sffiiare  corner  without  baching. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
s-lniple  in  construction,  easy  to  Handle. and  indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKHART  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


^-ALL  RIGHT 

T-uTTKWjSelf-feed  STRAW 
HAY  CUTTER 
TIL Ji  The  be*t  In  t  he  world. 

The  leniie  ii Steel. and  tempered. and 
l|  4  fastened  to  lever  with  three  Soils, 
ll.iE.dcan  Leei-sily  taken  on  to  sharpen. 
V  _llThe  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  the 
lever  to  which  the  kntfc  is  bolted. 
The  1/i^l  -r  tin-  ! i«  raise. I.  the 

I  cut.  A1 

i  iri  ult  W I w  i .  I  If  T  V.!  ’  ?RK5j. 

AUK  MACHINE  lO.,  Columbus  O- 


HAY  CARRIER. 


You  can  ride  and  plant  FI tv  .-1  crr.t  err  dau. 

WONPF.KKUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  If.  | 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  [ 
Asimswall-  Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’fg  CO. 

Three  Rivers.  Mich. 

OUR  SILKY  POTATO  PLOW. 

__  and  attachments  Draws  the 

Xfth  /ur rotes,  Cot'er*  the  reed,  tnil- 

/T>.  tivatM  and  digs  the.  erap.  Xa 

/Nl/ijtJ- jf  ■  .[A  pay  demanded  if  It  does  not 

work.  Order  How  fo  get  the 

iTillNt'lC  VNO  ItUO.,  I 

-  Line  Lexington,  pa. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools,  send 
,  for  Illustrated  Price  List.it  will  pay  you. 

His  Disronnt  for  Early  Orders. 

Li  KO,  \V.  KING,  But  | ,  .llurion.O. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

fin:  Bust  iiiriiittj 

SIMPLEST  &BES1. 


BUTTER  WORKER! 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  if.  ~  T 
Seven  Different  Sires.  K-ftie  '  Jt-  **Ta 

Also  Power  Workers  I 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping  Boxes.  -  I,  r-~  K I  Bl 
Jto.  SeiulJ-’or  rirew lu'klTaatsl  ’  _  _  .^*58 

<  A.  H.  REID,  " 

36  South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


u » nurcTrUDoS  af^r  HARVESTING  MACHINES 
HARVESTERS  single 

WINE  ^  H:REARERS 


WIIlL  jipiCHAWIlEABlE  SPEED 

binders^sBsHBE  MOWERS. 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  of  Crops  and  for  the  use  of  all  dosses  of  Farmers.  Active  Agents  wanted  m 
unoccupied  territory.  Soul  lor  Catalogue.  The  JOHN  STO\  II  IKY  ESTER  CO..  Batavia,  N.V 

— -  3  BLADE 

Razor  Steel  Knife. 

Ebony  H»ndU\  Brass 
ends  —  cut  shows  exac' 
sixer  Price,  by  mail,  ia 
S  rents- Three  for  S’.\  Hoys’ 
.  me  blade.  15  cents  strong 
lw-0  blade.  Vi  cts;  Ladles' 
line  two-blade  Vie:  Gents’ 
line  three  bla  !e.  Si¬ 
ts  page  list  free. 

MAHER  &  CROSH,  75  S  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


• — AND — 


The  Fight  Renewed 

against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de-  strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sirs.  Ann  H.  Farns- 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail  worth,  a  lady  79  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Vt.,  writes:  “After  suffering  for  weeks 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from  with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
vi  m-.  It  .simulates  and  strengthens  nil  taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  Thos.  M.  McCarthy,  3G  Winter  st..  Lowell, 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  Hotel  Clifford,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  been  troubled,  for 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s  years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me  niv  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.”  also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
C.  J.  ilodemer,  145  Columbia  st.,  Cam-  been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
bridge  port.  Mass.,  says :  “  I  have  gone  am  uow  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia;  Henry  H.  Duvis.  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes: 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a  “  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by  languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
the  use  of  by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla. 

•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you.  I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas.,  U.  a.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
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Fig.  177. 


LI  BERT  Y  ENLIGHTENING  THE  WORLD. 

This  colossal  work,  which  is  now  being 
loaded  on  the  French  transport  Iscre  forship- 
nieut  to  this  country,  is  the  largest  statue  in 
the  world.  Its  magnitude  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact,  that  40  persons  find  standing- 
room  within  the  head.  A  six  foot  man  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  the  lips  only  reaches  the 
eyebrows.  While  workmen  were  employed  on 
the  crown  of  her  head,  they  seemed  to  be 
making  a  huge  sugar-caldron,  and  they 
jumped  with  ease  in  aud  out  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  Fifteen  people  may  sit  round  the  flame 
of  the  torch,  which  elevation  will  be  reached 
by  a  spiral  staircase  within  the  outstretched 
arm. 

The  weight  of  this  stupendous  statue  is  440,- 
000  pounds,  of  which  170,000  pounds  are 
copper,  and  the  remainder  wrought-iron.  It 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  about  the 
25th  of  May',  where  it  will  be  erected  on  Bed- 
loe’s  Island,  this  being  the  locatiou  selected 
for  it  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  make  the  selection. 
When  placed  in  position,  it  will  loom  up  305 
feet  above  tide-water,  the  bight  of  the  statue 
being  151.2  feet,  that  of  the  pedestal  91  feet, 
and  foundation  53.10  feet. 

This  imposing  statue,  higher  than  the  enorm¬ 
ous  towers  of  the  great  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  which  is  the  loftiest 
in  the  City  of  New  York— higher,  in  fact,  than 
any  of  the  colossal  statues  of  antiquity — by  its 
rare,  artistic  proportions,  as  well  as  by  its 
stupendous  dimensions,  will  add  another  to 
the  Wonders  of  the  World.  A  word  should  be 
said  of  its  artistic  merit.  The  pose,  stride,  and 
gesture,  with  its  classic  face,  are  pronounced 
perfect;  the  drapery  is  both  massive  and  fine, 
and  in  some  parts  is  as  delicate  and  silky  in 
effect  as  if  wrought  with  a  fine  chisel  on  the 
smallest  scale. 

The  conception  and  execution  of  this  great 
work  are  due  to  the  French  sculptor,  M,  Bar¬ 
tholdi,  who  has  devoted  eight  years  of  his  life 
and  most  of  his  fortune  to  its  completion, 
and  whose  generous  impulses,  which  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  this  noble 
work,  prompted  him  to  make  such  a  gift  to 
the  United  States.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  base  and  pedestal 
for  tbe  reception  of  this  great  work  are  in 
want  of  funds  for  its  completion,  aud  have 
prepared  a  minature  statuette,  of  which  we 
show  an  accurate  cut  in  Fig.  177,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  original,  six  inches  in 
hight,  the  figure  being  made  of  bronze,  the 
pedestal  of  nickel  silver,  which  they  are  now 
delivering  to  subscribers  throughout  tbe 
United  States  for  the  small  sum  of  $1  each. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  t  hese  subscriptions  will 
be  used  to  complete  tbe  pedestal  on  which  this 
great  statue  is  to  rest.  Aside  from  its  being 
a  lasting  souvenir  of  this  colossal  statue,  it 
will  ornament  our  homes  and  bear  testimony 
that  we  lave  contributed  to  the  completion 
of  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  modern  times. 
All  remittances  should  beaddessed  to  Richard 
Butler,  Secretary  American  Committee  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  No,  53  Mercer  Street, 
New  York.  The  committee  are  also  prepared 
to  furnish  a  model,  in  same  metals,  12  inches 
in  hight,  at  $5  each,  delivered. 

It  is  a  cause  of  shatue  to  this  country  that 
its  wealthy  men  have  not  promptly  come  for¬ 
ward  with  funds  necessary  to  complete  the 
pedestal  lief  ore  the  arrival  of  tbe  statue,  and 
we  hope  that  now,  the  people  at.  large  will 
feel  it  ka  privilege  to  show  [.their.,  sense  of 
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grateful  friendliness  for  this  magnificent  gift 
on  the  part  of  the  French  people,  by  at  once 
coming  forward  with  the  funds  necessary  to 
give  the  statue  an  appropriate  resting  place, 
and  that  such  as  can  spare  a  dollar  will  send 
it  as  above. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  2. 

Lieut.  Greely  and  Sergt.  Brainard  are 
still  engaged  in  preparing  the  report  of 
Greely’s  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay  and 
the  subsequent  horror  at  Cape  Sabine.  They 
have  now  beeu  at  the  task  nearly  five  months, 
and  it  is  not  known  how  soon  it  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  . James  C.  Hamilton  and  Bishop 

Ward  were  arrested  Wednesday  at  Salt.  Lake 
City  for  polygamy  and  wero  bailed  in  $2,500 
each.  Angus  M.  Caunon  has  been  convicted 
of  unlawful  cohabitation.  He  will  be  sen¬ 
tenced  May  9.  The  defendent  is  xiresident  Qf 
the  State  and  brother  to  Georgo  Q.  Cannon. . . 
_ Of  the  47  appointments  made  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  service,  21  were  of  South¬ 
ern  meu,  20  were  of  Northern;  but  four  of  the 
Southern  men  have  declined,  leaving  only  17 
from  the  States  which  seceded.  The  most 
consulships  in  number  and  value  have  come  to 
the  North . Henry  O.  Flipper,  tbe  col¬ 

ored  cadet  whose  self-mutilation  and  notorious 
lies  caused  such  a  scandal  at  West  Point,  holds 

a  commission  in  the  Mexican  army. . . 

Ex-Secretary  Frelinghuysen  continues  uncon¬ 
scious,  He  takes  very  little  nourishment  and 
shows  a  great  loss  of  strength  and  flesh.  His 
present  condition  was  foretold  by  his  physi¬ 
cians  several  months  before  as  a  regular  stage 
of  his  liver  trouble.  No  hopes  are  entertained 
of  his  recovery  ...  .  Mrs.  Scoville,  sister  of 

Guiteau,  has  joined  the  Salvation  Army . 

...  Seuator  Sanford  of  California  will  begin 
the  erection  of  the  new  Palo  Alto  University 
when  he  returns  to  San  Francisco  in  May.  It 
is  said  that  the  President’s  chair  will  be 

offered  to  Dr.  Newman . A  telegram 

from  San  Francisco  yesterday  says:  ‘‘General 
Lrwin  McDowell  has  been  suffering  for  some 
time  with  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  His 
physicians  have  given  up  all  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery  and  his  death  is  expected  at  any  time. 

He  is  dalerious  most  of  the  time." . 

Arbor-Day  was  widely  celebrated  iu  Massa¬ 
chusetts  last  Thursday . Gov.  Hill  of 

this  State  has  signed  the  Niagara  Park  Bill 

passed  by  the  Legislature  . General 

Manager  Van  Horne  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  states  that  there  are  only  15  miles  of 
the  Lake  Superior  section  of  the  road  unfin¬ 
ished  and  it  will  be  completed  on  Monday. 
The  company  will  be  able  to  transport  troops 
in  two  weeks  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  b. 
C.,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  in  the  event 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to 
transport  troops  to  India  by  that  way . 


GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE. 

If  the  thousands  aud  tens  of  thousands  of 
weak  and  weary  sufferers  throughout  the  land, 
who,  in  spite  of  care  and  skill,  are  steadily 
drifting  down-warilst  could  have  the  benefit 
of  that  singularly  Vitalizing  Treatment,  now 
so  widely  dispensed  by  Drs  Starkey  &■  Palen, 
of  1109  Girurd  St.,  Philadelphia,  the  help, 
and  ease,  and  comfort  it  would  bring  to  wast¬ 
ing  bodies  and  depressed  spirits  would  be  bless¬ 
ings  beyond  price.  If,  reader,  you  have  an 
invalid  wife,  or  mother,  or  daughter  or  sister, 
or  any  one  who  is  under  your  care  or  depen¬ 
dent  upon  you,  and  to  whom  life  has  become 
a  burden  through  weakness  and  pain,  consider 
seriously  whether  you  are  not  bound,  in  both 
love  and  duty,  to  give  this  sufferer  a  chance 
of  recovery,  or,  at  least,  the  blessing  of  ease 
from  pain.  You  are  offered  the  amplest 
means  of  information  in  regard  to  this  new 
Treatment.  If  you  can  examine  testimony 
without  prejudice,  and  can  weigh  evidence 
with  judgment  and  discrimination,  write  to 
Drs.  Btarkey  &  Paieu  for  such  proofs  in  docu¬ 
ments  and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable  you 
to  fairly  examine  and  decide  for  yourself. 
They  will  be  promptly  supplied. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  2. 

A  Bri  dgeton,  N.  J. ,  man  bus  planted  over 
200,000  cocoanuts  at  Biscayne  Bay,  Fla.,  and 
will  make  the  number  a  million  before  he 
stops  operations . A  farmer  near  Sacra¬ 

mento  says  his  crop  of  asparagus  this  season 
will  bring  him  $12,000,  of  which  $9,000  will 

be  profit.  He  has  12  acres  of  it . The 

Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  the 
bill  increasing  the  customg  duties  on  foreign 
sugar  five  per  cent......... Tbe  Pennsylvania 

Legislature  has  enacted  a  stiff  anti-olemar- 

garine  law . New  York  City  wholosale 

butter  dealers  have  petitioned  the  Legislature 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  violation  of  tbe 
New  York  law  to  prevent  deception  iu  the 
sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  enlarge  the  au 
mini  appropriation  for  its  enforcement  from 

$80,000  to  $50,000 . . The  cattle  men  i  u 

Oklahoma  are  very  slow  iu  obeying  tbe  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proclamation  ordering tfcem  out  o?  the 


Indian  country.  Some  of  them  are  openly 
defying  the  order  along  the  Canadian  River. 
They  are  living  iu  dug-outs,  surrounded  by 
corrals  and  cattle  pens.  The  military  have 
received  orders  to  destroy  and  burn  the  last 

one  of  these  improvements . The  sale  of 

Ayrshire  cattle  by  B.  J.  Stone,  Westboro, 
Mass.,  on  May  1st,  was  postponed,  on  account 
of  the  severe  storm,  till  May  13,  one  p.  m.  A 
few  head  were  sold  and  the  buyers  present 
supplied.  There  are  47  very  excellent  ani¬ 
mals.  The  herd  is  in  fine  condition  and  ranks 
high  among  the  Ayrshires . 


Prof.  Iforafordte  linking  Powder 

contains  no  injurious  ingredients,  but  is  health¬ 
ful  and  nutritious.—  Adv. 


“I  have  been  afllictcd  with  an  Affection 
of  tbe  Throat  from  childhood,  caused  by  diph¬ 
theria.  and  have  used  various  remedies,  but 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches.— Rev.  G.  M.  F.  Hamp¬ 
ton ,  Piketon ,  Ky.  Sold  oidy  in  boxes. — Adv. 
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MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  2,  1885. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  4c.  higher;  No. 

2  Spring,  3*(c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
rt%c.  higher.  Corn,  2c.  higher.  Oats,  8J^c. 
higher.  Cattle,  about  steady.  Hogs,  a  trifle 
lower.  Sheep,  steady. 

Wheat.  —  Active-  Sales  ranged:  May,  91092440! 
June.  98@;uv*e;  .Inly.  95®»f5fce-  Nr.,  a  Spring,  9144® 
91**c:  No  a  <lo.  B2Q®«Se  No.  2  Red  <1  (Wgc  No.  8 
Red,92i4®9?*(|c.  Cons— Sales  ranged;  On  sit,  18*4*190; 
Slay.  .Tunc.  48*i*494t>c:  July.  4’.U<;*,50!*e. 

Oats  —  Active:  Sales  ramrod:  Cash  37*4*.38i"  May. 
S644  *8<TC4c  June.  .36»4</*3TKe  Rtb— No.  a.  69c.  Bau¬ 
lky—  No.  a,  Manic  Pork.— Steady.  Cnsb,  gill  lire* 
#U  75:  Slay,  *n  «9«tn  *»:  June,  #u  swan  Saw  Lard. 
—Quiet.  Sales  ran  Red:  Cash,  #6  35  ,i.6  8744-  May, 
#085*68744:  Julie,  8«  9506974*.  BULK meats  -Should¬ 
ers.  #4  a*icte  I  SO-  Short  Rlli,  #S80®4li24t>:  Short  Clear, 
#8  80®  6  33.  CATTt.K—  Market  active.  Exports.  #3  25® 
5  75;  cows  and  mixed.  #3  60®  4  H):  Stockers.  #385® 
450;  feeders,  #4 504*5  00;  Texans,  3 5.  Roa 
Market  weak:  rough  mixed,  #4.  to  a  MO;  packing  and 
shipping,  #4.40<tM.Gu.  light  #i.cVa>4.>>&  skips  #8. Ml  a 
#4  25.  Siikkp.— Market  firm.  Inferior  (trades  #2  75® 

3  75:  medium,  #3  750-1  25;  good  $1  25:  choice,  #5. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  4,oO  higher.  Corn 
4c.  higher.  Oats,  2c  higher.  Rye,  2t£c.  higher. 

Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  *1051*,  cash;  #1  05}*,  May:  #1 
June:  #1  077*,  July.  Corn  -  Firm  Cash,  47V4*4844c; 
April,  l?4*c  Muy.  <7'-tt'  June,  47T*c.  Oat*  -Firm; 
Cash,  Wic:  May,  Wc;  June,  87" 4c.  Rvx,  Arm  at  fit  44  c 
Barlkv—  Steady  at  50i»TOc,  Egos*  9W®h>c.  Flaxseed 
—Steady  at  *1.88  Pork.  $19.  Bulkmeats  Lone 
Clear.  #5  90:  short  rib,  #59'>(l*l):  short  clear,  So  70.  Latin 
-Firm  nt  #r>70aC75.  Cattle  Market  steady.  F.X 
port  s,  #5  i»®5  90;  good  to  cboleo  Rhl  "pins.  s  i  73*5  vo: 
fair  to  medium  #4«5«*M0  TexaiiR.  #L&4  75  Sheep  - 
Common  to  medium.  #2  25®  I:  fair  to  choice,  #4*5  75, 
Hors— Light,  #4  40*4  45:  packing,  #4*4  40:  heavy. 

4  40*4  50. 

Boston. -Grain.— Corn  lu  good  demand  and  mices 
steady.  Steamer  Yellow  ut  57b»®5io  •  Steamer 
Mixed  at  5644®V7e:  No  Grade,  at  85056c  ITIeh  mixed 
at  5740*591' .  per  hiiRhcl.  Oats -No.  1  white  aud 
barley  nt  46t<,'</i43c.  No.  2  white.  -1444*400;  No.  9  41* 
44V(>e;  mixed  I  IS;u  13c.  per  bushel.  RYE -Small  sales 
at  77*80".  per  bushel.  Baulky— Canada  West  No.  1 
choice  extrn  light,  SBkaOke  No.  1  do,  HS*9llC'  No.  2 
do.  79axic:  six  rotved  State.  73®  75c:  two  rowed  do, 
6?*6.3c.  per  bushel.  Bran— Sprln#  at  *>9.  nud  Winter 
at  #20*20  90  *  ton.  Vine  Feed  and  Middlings,  #19921 
Cotton  Seed  Meal.  #96.50  V  ton  to  arrive,  and  #27  50 
<&»  no  on  the  spot.  Produce.— nkw  Rutter -New 
York  and  Vermont  choice  dairy.  13fiM2c  per  and 
fair  to  good.  I4*l$c:  Western  ereumery.  22®26c,  for 
choice  to  flnr;  Imitation  creamery,  1Bi»17c  for 
choice:  choice  ladle  packed.  ptiaitc.  per  it:  choice 
dairy,  ifkaisc:  fair  to  ttooddo.  at  is®  (Ac.  Old  Bit¬ 
ter -Creamery,  common  to  choice.  lCial.Ye,  dairy, 
7®i0c,  CnicKKC  New  York  and  Vermont  extra 
September  and  October,  at  1044*110;  New  York  good 
to  choice.  10*104t.C'  Western  choice,  9®9's>t"  fair  to 
good.  S*S4<.c.  per  th.  EOdS  Fresh  Capo.  18c  Rustem. 
15c:  New  York  and  Vermont,  1444® Pc  Western, 
t4®  15c:  Provincial.  14«l5c.  Brans-  Choice  hand 
picked  pea. #1 80® I  70'  large  do, do  #1  95*1  80-  medium, 
choice,  #1.4M*’.5fl'  do,  screened,  *120*185:  yellow 
eyes,  Improved,  #1  96®2  00*  Red  kidneys,  gl  55*2  00. 
Canada  pea*.  9nc®#l  os  per  bushel  for  common  to 
choice.  Green  Peas,  #1  04®  tax  Potatoes  -EitTern. 
0O®6-<e:  Northern.  606*850.  Seeds  Domestic  Flax¬ 
seed  nt  Chicago  Is  nominally  at  «l  3.VS1  H6  >  bushel. 
Calcutta  Unsccd  to  arrive  Is  bold  at  *1  85  p  bushel. 
Grass  seeds  are  lu  steady  demand  We  quote  Clover 
seed:  Western  at  9*94*0,  ;<  it;  New  York  at  944® 
1044c.  Timothy  nt  *1  80®  1  75  p  bushel;  Red  Top  at 
#1  80&2  00  F  ling;  Canary  at  844(88440,  V  it. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  May,  2, 1885. 
Breadstuff?  and  Provisions. —  as  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  Is  744c.  higher:  No,  2  Red  Is  5c.  higher. 
Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  is  4 94c,  higher;  steamer 
mixed  Ls  40,  higher:  No.  8  mixed  Is  4!*e.  higher; 
steamer  yellow  Is  34*0 .  higher. 

flour.  kkicd  and  M kai.  -  nour-QuotnUons:  Fine 
#2  8003  90:  Superfine,  #87004  'll-  Extra  No.  2.  #3  90® 
4  60:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  Slate.  #1  to®  l  75:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4  4I1®8  is  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *0950130  Good.  #4  35® 4  HO;  Good  to 
Choice,  *4  6.7*6  U0-  Common  Extra  Minnesota, #3  Slim 

4  40:  Clear,  #I.50®4(J0'  rye  mixture,  *110*4  85; 
strulghf,  *4  05® 3  SO:  patent  *5.10*11.25'  baker’s  extra, 
*4  80® 5  25:  St,  l.ouls  common  to  Tulr  extrn.  *390*4  25; 
fair  to  good,  #f:to<®5  2V  good  to  very  choice.  #3  30* 
615;  Pateiit  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *1  90®»6  23: 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indict,  #5  l(l®*1  15 ; 
South  America.  #5  20**5  25.  Southern  Flour  Com 
mon  to  good  extra.  #4  3'.(®Y  good  to  choice  #5  io 8 

5  25.  Kyk  Kttitru  8ut>erGuo,  #1.006x4.6%,  latter  for 
choice.  Corn  Mr al  Dull.  Vcllow  Wiwteru,  t:ioo®3 85: 
Brnudvwme  at  #3  3508  50  Feed  —  Quoted  for  40 
to  50  lbs.  at  #16013:  (MJinOOlbs  #lfi®l<5U:  too  lbs  at 
#17020.  Sharps  at  #'20021  50.  Rye  Teed  at  #13  30*19. 

Grain.— Wiikat.-No.  9.  Spring  at  #t  04®  1  04?.l  de¬ 
livered;  ungraded  Wlotcr  red,  Uic(*#i  08 W.:  No.  8 
red.  #109  delivered:  No.  2  do.  #1  05*1  0544,  In 
Store:  #1  (I5V401  U5T4,  delivered  from  store;  $i  0444 
free  on  board  from  store;  #105:44^11151®  for  rail  re¬ 
ceipts  itt  elevator:  No.  1  red.#!  12  delivered:  No.  1 
White  .Michigan.  #!  0444  In  store:  No  2  red  for  May, 
#1  03&ti*l  114 4a. :  do.  June.  |105®1  OULo:  do,  July,  #107® 
l.USQe:  do,  August  #1  08tv'*l  OW*,.  Rvu  Western,  75® 
77c:  Stale.  79® hoc  Canada.  77<a73l*'C.  KaIM.Rv  and 
Barley  M  alt. -Quiet  and  prices  unchanged  Corn— 
Ungraded  mixed,  58001c  steamer  mixed,  59c 
.Steamer  Yellow  394*e,  In  elevator;  No.  79® 
5944c,  In  elevator'  low  mixed,  63400.  delivered 
Y’ellow,  0040c,  in  elevator-  No  2.  mixed  for  Muy. 
58<h*59‘4c;  do,  June.  33Q®594kC' do,  July.  534* assume. 
Oats -No.  8.  mixed,  die;  No.  2,  4244c;  No.  I,  4.3c: 
No.  8,  white,  44c:  No.  2,  45»i®454iic;  No  1,  500: 
mixed  Western  42®’IIC'  white  do.  4#®54e:  white 
State,  4li@5le:  No.  2,  mixed  for  May.  12440429*1:: 
do.  June,  4240043c;  do,  July,  43*43*40. 

Beans.— Prices  are  up  about  !Sc,  and  closed  strong. 
There  Is  more  business  In  a  Jobbing  5vuy.  Quotations 
are:  Marrows,  #13(1*185:  mediums,  #1  60*1  67:  pea, 
#1,0001  65;  red  kidney.  #195;  white  kidney  at  #1.75 
<®i  85. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at.  #1 50  for  new. 

Provision*.  Pork  The  quotation*  areas  follows; 


#12.75018  for  mess :  #13013,50  for  family  mess ; 
*14*16  Tor  clear  back,  (the  latter  for  fancy),  and 
#10.75*11  for  extra  prime.  Dressed  Hooe  Sales  at 
5*bc.  forhneonto  sttSe.  for  light  average*  and  64»e.  for 
pigs.  Cut  Meats  '2  lbs,  plrklrd  bellies  at  6c. 
boxes  do.  13  n.  average  at  6Wc.:  do,  loose.  14  n> 
average,  at  87*c.  Sales  for  Chicago  do' Ivory  of 
l(’(l  boxc«  long-cut  barns,  July  delivery,  a!  10e-  City 
plcklpd  shoulders  quoted  at  54jo:  smoked  shoulders, 
64(c :  pickled  hams,  BQMWc:  smoked  hams,  iU4j'®llc. 
Minm.Ks-Fi’r  long  and  short  clear,  hall  and  half, 
for  June  delivery  ut  Chicago,  quoted  at  69$,  Bfkf  — 
Extra  India  mess,  *25*27 r0;  extru  mess  lu  barrels  at 

til  50*12''  nookor,  #1201230  for  barrels:  plate  beef, 
II  50*1350:  family,  #19®14.  inner  Hams  Quoted  at, 
*20  for  new.  and  el#  SO  for  old.  with  light  demands. 
Laud  In  May  option  sales  at  7.1  to  Tune  oD'lon  sales 
at  7  22® 7. 24c:  July  option  sales  at  I  320*7  S’e,:  August 
option  snips  at  7  41*7  4,3c;  Si'l'tombcr  option  sales  at 
7.J8.  Cltv  steam  at  7c.  Refined  ls  quiet,  at  7.40; 
South  American.  7  75o. 

Butter  — Quotations- Npw  butter— Oreamerv,  Elgiu 
best,  2H®27c:  do.  Penusylvtmla,  best  2fio;  do.  West¬ 
ern,  best,  25c:  do.  orirae  33®24e:  do,  good  at  20®2?c; 
do,  fair  nt  19®19e:  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs,  bpst 
at  22c.  do,  half  flrklDS.  Dibs,  extra  fine,  21c; 
do.  half  flrktas.  tubs,  good,  at  I9*2(>c:  do,  Welsh 
tubs,  prime,  at  20o  do,  tubs,  good,  nt  18®  lie: 
do  tubs,  noor,  at  11*1701  Wesleru  Imitation 
creamery,  best.  at.  1802ik'  do.  good,  at  15®l7e  ; 
do.  fair,  at  10011c:  Western  factory,  best, 
ut 15®  vk!  do.  poor,  9'rttOe-  rolls,  best.  nt.  II®  15c:  do, 
fair,  ut  10012c.  Old  butter- Creamery.  Western, 
June  and  July,  at  10*l3e:  State  dairy,  tubs  extra- 
firsts,  ll*16c*  do,  firsts,  12®lfc:  do.  seconds,  at 
10*110  do.  thirds  B@9c;  Sta*e  dairy  firkins,  extra- 
firsts  at  15*  17c:  do,  llrsts  at  U'®1le  do.  seconds, 
at  IOiaIIo'  YVeslern  dairy,  seconds  at  tlla  I  le:  West¬ 
ern  factory,  seconds,  9091*0  Western  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  thirds  at  7  »H'e:  grenso  at  4!c®5e. 

Cheksk.— Quotations  for  old  cheese: Fancy  colored' 
ll:H*lM4c  (home  trade  lots,  12® ! '."4c. V  fn"cy  white 
llffllDJe  "holcP,  10!q®li‘44'C' goodlors, 8®i0c  fair  do- 
6*8c  light  skims.  l®7c:  skims.  I® 3c  Ohio  flats 
at,  10c.  for  best,  *  *9c"  for  fair  to  good-  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  skims.  24(0240!,  for  good,  and  01* ltd  for  com 
mon.  New  cheese  State  factory,  full  cream,  fine  to 
fancy,  at  U>44*ii>54c.  do.  pait  skim  at  6®s'c  do,  skims 
nt  2®4c  creamery  skints.  Pennsylvania,  good,  at 
2(5)2440:  do,  Pennsylvania,  fair,  at  lJdfflil^C;  do,  poor, 
at  4ft®  1c. 

Eoos,— Arc  held  firmly, with  demand  fait'.  The  quo¬ 
tation*  are:  State,  fresh,  at  14*I4'4C:  Western,  14c: 
Southern,  13®134vc- 

Livk  Podltuy  The  quotations  are  as  follows  • 
Spring  chickens,  per  pair, 650**1  25-  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  Ib,l2®l244e:  do.Western. 
12c:  roosters,  old.  7c  turkeys,  per  lb  .  12014c: 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  ami  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  90c (? #1.2.7;  do,  Western,  per  pair.  77c® #1:  geese, 
Jersey.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  per  pair. 
*1.75®3  00:  do.  Western,  per  pair  #l.h0®#l.50; 
pigeons,  per  pair,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Frozen  at  H  *l5c.  for  turkeys 
and  10015c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed -turkev8.i2®l3c, 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  sprittg,  pev  pair,  at  II 
*5Sc:  Jersey  and  Bucks  (’minty,  dry  nicked,  15017c; 
fowls.  Philadelphia,  prime.  18c ;  do.  Jersey,  13c, 
squaba,  m  hlte.  per  doz  ,  *:HK>;  do.  dark,  per  doz, 
#2. 

Game— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  Western,  per  nair,  50 
®*1:  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  2t)e.@30c:  Mallard  at 
20025c 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 


Ordinary..,, . 

Strict.  Or  Unary . 

Good  Ordinary  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 
Low  Middling . 


Good  Middling . 

strict  Good  Middling . 


Fair .  . 

Good  Ordinary....  8 
Strict  Good  Ord . .  8 


Uplands. 


New 
Orleans 
and  Gulf. 


Texas. 


844 

894 

894 

9  13-10 

9  1-16 

9  1-16 

m 

914 

974 

10 

104* 

104* 

10  5—15 

10  0-16 

10  9-16 

10Q 

KM* 

10*4 

1054 

1074 

10%  „ 

11  13-16 

11  1-16 

11  1-16 

11 

11Q 

m* 

1 1% 

1154 

1154 

12 

1244 

12» 

Low  Middling.... 
11-16  Middllug . 


944 

1044 


Fresh  Fruits.  Apfales;  Baldwin,  per  double- 
headed  bbl.  #9  0.1*3  25:  Grccolnga,  |:l  *3  27.  Cranber¬ 
ries  Jersey,  choice,  tier  crate.  #3,5001  :  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crate.  #3*3.25;  Florida  oranges  at  #4  00® 
*1.5"  per  box  for  oes t .  and  #'J.5u®.3  for  poor.  Straw¬ 
berries.  per  quart,  at  25®10c. 


DRtRD  Fruits.  -The  following  are  tbe  quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apples.  euolee  do.  644c: 

common  to  pritio-  do,  5®6c  •  taricy  North  <'‘aro- 
llnn  sun  dried  sliced.  4c .  choice  do.,  3!.t®31<,e  : 
choice  Virginia,  8*3qc;  choice.  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
3c:  Kenlucky  do,  In  barrels,  SH«3iy(r:  extra  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  peaches,  11  fancy  do,1() 

010:40;  choice  do, 9®944c:  funcy  Gnorglu  9*Uq,c:  choice 
oni>eclcd  halve*.  7W.*8r.  unpeeled  quarters 
0(o*7c-  State  plums,  g44*9 1\-  Datnsous.  Sc-  prime 
pitted  cherries.  12c  evaporated  raspberries.  25c: 
sun-dried  do  33® 24c:  olack berries,  10*11)140:  huckle¬ 
berries,  l3®IHi-4c, 


Peanut?. -Have  a  moderate  demand,  with  prices 
steady.  Quoted  at  43s  ndkgo.  for  best  handpicked 
und  8‘4®8v4c.  tor  farmcrH'  grades. 

Pecans  nrc  quoted  at  5*406440.. 

Fertilizers. -Bl-mouthlv  report  <>f  prices.  The  fol 
lowing  quotations  nrc  retail  prices.  Many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  nt  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  arc  thus  misleading  Quotations: 
South  Carolina  Phosphate  Kook  delivered  f.  o  b, 
cars  or  boat  here  lu  bags  200  lbs  so  *60  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  #13*10  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  9S  per 
cent.  18*19  per  cent,  ammonia  310  lbs.  bags,  244®3c. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  25  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  SOU  lbs.  bids,  844® S^c.  per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2e. 


OR 


“Liberty  Enlightening  theWorld” 

The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  and  pedestal  for  t  he  reception  of  this  great 
work,  in  order  lo  ruisr  lauds  l#r  ils  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  tnlul  iiure  Statuette  nix  Inchex 
ill  luslilht,  the  statue  Bronzed;  Pedestal.  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,- -  which  they  arc  uow  delivering  lu  subscrlb 
.  rs  throughout  the  United  States  at  Otic  Dollar 

tits" attractive  souvenir  nud  Muutel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  i>cr  fret  fnc  simile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist.  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  , 

Tin*  Statuette  In  some  melul,  twelve  wear*  high,  at 
Five  Dollttra  Hitch,  delivered.  ,  , 

The  designs  of  statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U,  H.  I’ntetits,  and  the  models  can  on/g  be  fur¬ 
nished  bv  thi s  Committee,  Address  with  remittance, 
ItlMIAKD  111  TI.KK,  Seereliiry, 
American  Committee  of  l he  Statue  of  Liberty , 

33  illereer  Htreec.  New  York. 


4885 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


—$40.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
per  lb.  48  to  50  per  cent— $40  00  per  ton.  Muri¬ 
ate  of  Potash.  per  lb.  for  80  percent,  $46.00 

per  ton.  Kninlt,  $141415  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
$85.50iS^S3  per  ton.  Bon*’,  dissolved,  823.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  *2!)  per  tou.  Mapes  Po 
tato  manure,  $43  per  (ou.  Baber  &  Bros,  Potato 
manure,  $45  per  ton;  do,  corn  manure,  $43  per 
ton:  do.  oat  manure.  $45  per  ton.  William’s. 
Clark  Co’9.  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  $.32  pc  tou, 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  sis  per  ion;  do.  American 
pure  bone  meal,  *38  per  ton.  Sardy's  Acidulated 
Rock,  18  to  I  t  per  eeut.  available  phosphoric  ncid,  $20 
to  $?2..i0. 

Ha?  and  Straw.  Straw  Is  scarce  and  Arm.  The 
quotations  are  us  follows:  Choice  Timothy  hay, 
#1  dVai  10  good do.il  c i$l -medium  do.Kl a !)5c: shipping 
grades,  85  a DOo;  clover  mixed,  8A(<a95c,  clover  black, 
75,1.80c.  Straw— .No,  1  rye,  90i*95C‘  short  rye,  7U@80c; 
oat,  50(8550. 

Hors.— We  quote  New  at  I5e,  for  best:  do.  good  to 
prime,  12<S13c:  do,  low  grades  at  8;® lie;  old  at  «®9c: 
Pacific.  coastal  6,si2c, 


Ri<t..  —Quotations-  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  ut  14i'&"4e:  good  to  prime  ut  Olti-sOe; 
choice  at  d^Atstgc;  extra  head  ut  6«fo<afiafc:  Raugoon 
at  li-gi’c:  duty  paid,  and  2r>s®2^c  In  bond;  Patna  at 
44jai*se;  .Java  at  3Jk(tt3asc. 

SfciEDS.  -  For  clover  Ilit-rc  Is  a  fair  demand  at  firm 
uric,  s.  Quotations  arc  at  ‘Jc.  for  prime  Western- 
3^c.  for  choice,  and  'J^rfJlUe.  for  extra  choice;  timo¬ 
thy  Is  quiet,  l.lnseert  Is  nominal;  quoted  at  $1  85, 


Sugar.— The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  fAg’ :  Orusned,  fiSgc:  powdered,  8tSc 
@6*8  granulated, ots  confectioners’  ••A.”  sift  85  tvisc; 
staudard  "A.”  Site:  off  A.  S*4<85 9-1  lie:  white  extra 
“C.’*  S'  j85)4C-  yellow  extra  “C,"  4«@5C’  "C."  456 
@45<c:  yellows, 


Tamow.- Prime  city  quoted  at  6c,  with  $2  charge 
for  packages. 


Tobacco.- Kentucky  quiet  and  unchanged. 


VEOETAliL'o*.  Quotations  are  for  :  — Potatoes— 
Rose.  Mutnr, per  double-headed  barrel,  $2 25<®350:  Rose, 
State,  round  hoops.  *1  87 a 300;  do.  ISO  it  tl  S7<®2.  do, 
flat  hoops  and  sucks,  $1  75*1  87.  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
State,  round  hoops,  *1  S7(<t2UO:  Burbank,  per  double- 
headed  bill,  *l  7.V,»2  U0:  do,  HQ  It.,  $1  75«#2;  do,  per 
sack  *1  TtViil  87;  Peerless,  State,  IsO  IS,  $1.62,81  75;  do, 
per  bbl.  $1  TVif  1  H7 :  Magnum  Boumn.  Scotch  per 
sa,  k.  si  ,'.0,2  Bermuda  new,  V  bbl,  $687:  Florida, 
new,  prime,  per  bbl.  &l$«iZUIMI:  do  second,  per  bbl, 
at  $8-a,4-  Sweet  potatoes  Icltn-dned.  choice,  s6®$6M). 
Asuarngus— Ch’u.  per  hunch,  6ilr*#Jo-  do,  plain,  per 
bunch,  at  StatKir  •  do.  North  Carolina,  per  dozen 
bunches,  $H*i4 5ll-  do,  luferior,  per  bunch,  ldi®2  c. 
Beets  Bermuda, per  crate, $225a2.8l-  do, Florida,  225 
(0,2  75.  Cabbages-  Florida,  p  bbl,  $3, 1 1- do,  Florida, 
18  bbl.  orate.  82  fflKitUfsl;  Savannah,  per  bbl.  *2  IHLt.S  50. 
do.  charleston,  per  bbl,  crate.  SCA  l.Vl.  Cucumbers, 
Florida,  per  box,  $3 at:.  l4  n  Peas— Savannah,  per 
craie.  gv3o®$8  do,  Charlc-Stot),  at  $'2  50/iS.  Kale — 
Norfolk  prime,  per  bbl,  *2  Norfolk  poor  to 

fair  at  tl  SWAfiO.  Onions— Bermuda,  p  crate.  $2  25: 
old,  tutlk,  per  bbl,  *4<0.3.tt>  Radishes — Norfolk,  per 
10o  min coee,  «i  -5o.>2  50:  do,  North  Carolina  ut  tUmloO. 
Spinach  -Norfolk,  per  bbl,  $2.0,1.  Siring  beans- Flor¬ 
ida,  wax,  per  crutc.  $2f*8  SO.  do.  green,  choice,  at 
$2  73(8,.,.  Beans,  Florida,  green,  poor  to  fair.  $l  SO,® 
2  50.  Squash- _ Florida,  per  crate,  $2.  Turnlps- 
Russla.  pel-  bbl.  5U®62c.  Tomatoes  -Florida,  choice 
per  bushel  crate,  at  $850@|4;  Bermuda,  per  box, 
■lOciut'iOe. 


Wool..— Trade  hns  continued  very  in p derate,  The 
general  supples  are  not  large,  but  the  Inquiries  are 
so  small  that  very  little  undertone  to  the  general 
market  can  be  mentioned. 


- 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  May  2,  1885. 

BEKves. — Total  receipts  for  six  days  8,188  head, 
against  11,889  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
5veek.  Sales.— Mixed  Western  steers,  1,888  It.  $6  16; 
do,  1,310  S'.  $8  02:  do,  1.18MB,  $5  «2«- do.  1,185  lb.  $5  50; 
do,  1,253  1b.  $5  10;  do,  1,046  B,  $5  00:  State  cows,  1,119 
lb,  $3  90:  Ohio  do, 1,271  lb.  $5 82ts;  do,  1,149  B.  $586^1 
Stags,  hulls,  oxen.  1,279  n>,  $4  rrv®;  do,  1, 830  n>,  4<*c: 
do,  1,132  B,  $110;  Cows,  1,012  1b,  $3  85;  do,  1,043  B, 
$3  10:  stags  and  cows.  1,127  tt..$4  3Q;  do,  9C0@1,580  tt, 
$4  25161  70.  Virginia  steers,  1,618  lb.  $fi  sir  do,  1,415 
B,  $5  83;  do,  1,606  »,  $3  65;  do,  1,305  fc.  $5  HO;  do,  1,615 
$5  50-  bulls.  1,405  B,  $4  50:  Pennsylvania,  stnble-fed 
do,  1, file  1b,  S6 30:  do,  1.400  B,  $6  05:  do.  '.371  B,$6  00; 
do, 2.801  B ,  $3  Ml-  do,  1384  B.  $580;  do,  1,317  m,$5  65: 

do,  1,806' 1b.  $5  ilo  do,  1  255  »,  $5  60,  do,  i,Im8  lb,  $5  40: 

do,  I.IBij  H',  $5  95;  do,  1.1  *3  lb,  $5  ill:  do,  l.l'b  it..  $5  25; 

do,  1,1831b,  $5  36  do,  1,122  It..  $5  U5:  do,  I  .all  lb  $500 

cows  700  B,  $3  4';  State  do,  1.089  lb,  *3  60;  Chicago 
steers,  1,120  S.,  $5  56;  du.  1,122  Tb,  $550:  TudlhUU  do 
1,027  lb,  $5  05:  Slate  oxrn,  1,475  1b,  $1.65:  Chicago 
steers, 1, 268  ib.  $5  pi;  St.  Louis  do,  1.219  »,  $3  7U  do.  I.J51 
n>.  sri  do.  1.15 1  lb,  65  40:  do.  1,117  tb,  $5  37k,;  Buf¬ 
falo  bulls,  1,529  tb,  $1  55. 

Cat.  vies.  -Sales-  Veals,  187  tt,  8c;  do,  160  tb.  M2c;  do. 
134  ib,ti->*e:  do,  140  B>,  ut  64*e;  do,  133  tt,  at  6a*c;  do, 
120*170  ®,5<a7c.  ’ 

Shkkc  amp  Lambs  -Total  receipts  for  six  days 
85,00  head,  against  22,563  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  State  sheep,  li  l  lb,  at  6c;  do.  ltd  tb,  at 
594c  do.  :U5  It.  b**c,  do,  82  Ib,  at  5Vtc.  Spring  lambs, 
S3  per  bead;  State  sheep,  Mtt,  at  $3470,,  State  war- 
ling*.  7KB..  7c-  State  sheep.  99  B,  54**' ;  Kentucky 
sheep,  106  Ib,  56(,e,  We-ieru  do,  Pis  tb.  5Ue:  cllppe  l 
Ohio  do,  84B,  i  qe-Mieltl .-nn  do,  108  B>  ,v»c;  Western 
65  ib,  at  $1  58;  Kentucky  yearlings,  69  a,  r.lge;  Western 
clipped  sheep,  82  tb,  unshorn  Michigan  do.  123  it, 
5‘4c;  ojipueu  do.  ho  it.  tV:  do,  88  ib,5c:  clipped  Mich¬ 
igan  yearlings,  65  lb.  Ce. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  duys  80,845  head, 
against  41,450  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Market 
a  trifle  firmer  hut  quotahlv  unchanged. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

JEHTAULLSUEll  18R3. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  I* ARK  PLACE,  N  I.  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp  n&carrfg,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt 
ness  guaranteed,  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yokker, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 

The  Crlfhrnied  Brinm-r  Grain  4'rndle. 

Hand  made  of  the  best  material,  light,  strong, 
durable,  hundy,  and  cheap:  travels  easy  aud 
fast.  Most  perfect  cradle  lu  the  market. 
Mnny  thousands  In  use.  Sawed  Unger'-.  Hist 
Scythes.  Only  $s.:.0  ouch,  flood  discount  by 
the  doe.  Agents  wauled  send  for 
circulars  free,  ami  mem  Ion  R.N.- 
^"•Yorker.  K.  C.  HltlNSKK, 

>1  lddlctow  it, 

1>  a  upliin  (’o„  I’n . 


IDEAL 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

WINDMILLS  _ 

Thrown  in  and  out.  of  wind  by  \ 
revolving  tlio pump  rod,  doing  —  —  — 
n«uy  with  all  levers,  pulleys,  chains  rind 
wire*  peculiar  to  all  other  mills.  Has  a  I)RA  l> 
LOI  In  to  prevent  wheel  running  when  out  of  gnu- 
Mini  pie,  .Strong,  and  Humble.  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.*  »»' LI  VE  A4JKNT.S  WANTED. 

STOVER  MF’G  CO  ■  *  1  I^ll  ANOIS,1’ 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling, ’’  la  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  he  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
It.  A.  San  ford,  Kent,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  to  he  made  of  first-class  material,  nicely  fin- 
-  ished,  and  warranted  ro  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION 


JH^F  t KST  1  □  d  /5*\uT 
.  *  PRKlill'HS 

ing  Match  of  Ibe  HAMPDEN 

N<  0.  FAIR  in  September  last, 

oversnoh  competitors  as  the  Ohi 
-veb  Chit.l'd  and  the  Cass  ad  ay  Sox  knit 
Pxowa.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


JHE  NATIONAL 


STEELED 

METAL 


PLOW 


They  are  made  of 

PATENT 

STEELED  METAL? 

Which  is  FAR  -SUPERIOR  to" 
chilled  iron.  A  large  number  now  in’ 
use,  and  giving  Entire  Satisfaction.'' 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $l;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SOLUeLb  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  .10,000  TONS. 

This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
crops  of  superior 
quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  It  i8nota  stim- 
ulent,  but  a  plant- 
food.  The  high 
standard  for  which 
it  has  been  noted  for 

TWENTY 

YEARS 

past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 

For  pamphlets,  address 

CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  4 

.Ammonia, . 5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid . 5.82 

Potash . 3.58 

Chemist,  C.  A.  OO  ESH>IANN, 

MAXI7 FACTORED  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  R.  I. 


Novelty  Bone  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Groimd  Bone,  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Bone  Works.  West  Troy.  V.  Y. — Kstabllshed 
in  i860.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone  Phosphale  maklug 
It  a  Complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams* 

44eneral  Agent,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


SA  |  T  ONONDAGA  F.  F. 

M  La  I  ■  Dairy  and  Table  Suit. 

The  Purest,  Strongest,  Best  and  cheapest  Sait 
made  Warranted  as  pure  as  any.  Triimi- 

A  pliant  Eyerv where,— Ai  ButTalo  In  the  Stab¬ 
lest  of  ‘67:  at  the  New  York  Butter  and  noesc 

L  Exchange  test,  '75;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 
Union  Dairy  lair,  '33.  taking  ail  the  leudiug 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  one.  tying  it* 
rival  on  that,  over  four  foreign  competitors 
I  Sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
8*nlt  Co.,  L.  Address 

J.  W.  ItlKkl.K,  Sec?y,  Syracuse  IN.  V. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

FERTILIZERS. 

SEEDS. 

The  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  above,  of 
the  standard,  as  also  of  the  most  recently  Improved 
styles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

R.  II.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  376.  1N9  dk  191  Winer  Stieet. 

New  York  City. 

Send  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue  uow  ready. 


chincry. 
AlsuFeed 
and  Miiai 
Mills, 
Purnps, 
Etc. 
Agents 
wanted 
allun- 
assigned 
lemtoiy- 


CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILL 

AND 

FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

lithe  bast  working  niu!  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unite/*  the  meat  perfect  form  of  wlnd- 
wlicol  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation-  Geared  .tilts a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circular*  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

WiatTH,  MASS. ,  U.  S.  X. 


Arrant ’e  New  Sample  Book 21  50 Lovely  Chromos  with 
He  Dll  l  o  name,  10c.  E.  H.  Pardkk,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


rlt  THRESHER  CO.#- 
Springfield  Ohio. 
BESTTHRESHINGMACHINERY 
MADE-  -  -SEND  FOR  NEW 
I  LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw-9/iill. 


OUK  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head 
blocks,  294-incn  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-block*  from  one  position. 
504 uch  solid  saw.  3D  rt.  *  Inch  4-ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  Tor  operation.  $1.100 on  cars. 
Engine  on  skid*.  $!«' less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  ana  keep  up  steam. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  At  SONS, 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  Box  S41. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 


BUBBELL  4  WHITMAM, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 

most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  pro¬ 
fit.  Also  General  Agents  for 

CENTBIPDGAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Kodoeror  Silage.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
anc  strictly  tlrst  class.  Works  to  the  enure  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  w  ho  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer- 
ti'izer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSHERK  >  . 

Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHERRY  *Sr  CO.. 

Dayton,  O, 


HAY  CONVEYORS. 

FOR 


Ensilage  &  Grain  liurkets,  Poet.  Floor  Mother  Puilrn. 

Feeding  Cars  running  lu  front  of  cuttle  upon  ele¬ 
vated  double  rail  track 

Cars  rauiilng  upon  same  style  track  tor  removing 
manure  from  Stables,  Carriers  for  handling  ha'ed 
bay  or  cotton  aud  general  merchandise,  will  elevate 
or  lower  at  any  point  along  track.  lOnlv  carrier  iu 
the  market  that  will  do  It Also  a  Hand  Holst  2t 
Carrier  for  Store*.  Warehouses,  Ac.  Send  for  cuts 
logue.  .1.  A.  CROSS,  Fultouville,  N.  Y 


$25  to  $50  PER  DAY! 

Can  easily  be  made  by  using  the  Old  Reliable 

VICTOR  WELL-BORING  and  ROCK-DRILLING 

ARTESIAN  WELL  MACHINERY. 

We  mean  it.  and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.  The  well-merited  SUCCESS  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts  during  the  past  fifteen  year*, 
and  with  EXCEUSIOR  for  our  MOTTO,  we  are 
MONARCH  of  AI,L  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  Our  Machinery  Is  operated  by  either  Man. 
Horse,  or  Steam,  amt  works  very  rapidly,  they 
range  in  sizes  from 

3  Inch  to  4-  l-«  Feet  in  Diameter, 
and  will  bore  aDd  drill  to  any  required  depth. 
They  will  iKire  *ucce*sfully  and  eatUractorlly  in  ell 
ktodsof  Earth.  Soft  Sand  «n*l  Limestone,  Bitumin¬ 
ous  Stone  Coal,  slate.  Hard  Pan  Gravel,  Lava,  Boul¬ 
ders.  Serpentine  aud  Conglomerate  Rock.  aud  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  the  very  b>-stnf  Well*  in  Quicksand. 
They  are  light  running,  simple  in  construoton,  easily 
operated,  durable  a-  <1  acknowledged  dS  the  best  and 
ntost  practical  Machine  extant.  They  are  endorsed 
by  some  oi  the  highest  State  Gfllclals.  They  are  also 
used  extensively  In 

Prospecting  for  Coat,  Gold.  Silver ,  Coal  Oil  and  all 
kinds  of  Minerals. 

And  for  sinking  Artesian  Wells,  Coal  Shafts,  etc.. 
they  are  unexcelled. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Good  active  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  Address 


State  in  what  paper  you  saw  this. 


QUART 


Berry  Baskets 
Order  now  of  A  , 


Any  quantity  at  1  cent  each. 

B.  Jones.  Grat'ron,  N.Y. 


Virginia  Fa  riu»  —  iltid  cilmsre.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular  \  .  o.  Bi.lSH.  Centralla.  Va. 


.  FARMS  in  a  mild,  delightful  climate  $700 

to  *2,0*1,  Hood  business  place,  no  nnttnielv  frost*,  no 
cyclones,  no  floods,  no  malaria.  C.  Ii .  LANDIS. 
_  Vineland,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALK. 

BUFFALO  VALLEY 

CREAMERY. 


-p  o  d  *i  ■  ,  -  '  Dunum  >aney.  on  x  2t 

rikS:- EVt,lH,m,ieslrom  Lewlsburtb,  county  seat  of 
union  Co..  Pa.  R.  K.  runs  through  entire  length  of 
valley  and  Into  Penn  s  Valley.  Centre  Co.  Station  at 
4  reann-ry .  1  wo  rati  roads,  college  and  seminary  at 
I  ewisburgh.  Organized  as  a  stock  eo„  and  char¬ 
tered  by  the  state.  No  other  creamery  in  the  valley 
or  neighborhood.  Large,  well  built,  J  store  frame 
building,  with  t  story  engine  room  attachell  slate 
roor.  Knglue.  cheese  vats,  presses,  churn  butter 
n  orker.  moulds,  scale*  Ac.  A  flue  chance  for  a  man 
who  understands  the  busiuess.  For  particulars, 
Af dress  D.  It.  MILLER,  Secretary, 

Lewisburith,  l  uiou  fo.,  I*a. 


FREE 


Wflte  C.  H.  HAWK  IN*,  (awker 
1  lty,  Mitchell  county,  Kuosari,  forinTor- 
matiouaud  price  of  Land  iu  Huusas. 


!*ALESME>  Wanted  by  the  Introducers  of 
Rancocas  Raspberry,  h.  0.  Cuask  &  Co.,  Phlia..  Pa. 
Salary  and  expenses  paid.  The  business  easily  learn¬ 
ed.  Growers  of  a  Full  line  of  Fruits  A  Ornamental* 


HowTo  Build 

Just  published.  A  large  book,  giving 
plans,  views,  descriptions  anu  rei 
able  costs  of  40  modern  houses,  $409 
up  to  $<1500,  lor  all  climates,  sent 
post  paid  on  receintofSIe  TAebat 
and  the  only  cbeai'  Architect  ural 
hoolyiublishcd.  Addro.*.*. 

BUILDING  A8S0CIAV.CN, 

24  Beukiuau  SL,  .iios  27U2,>  N.V 


-•X  VA.'  XJAtil 

LOW-COST 

HOUSES. 


For  steep  or  flat 
roof*.  Cheap,  Du 
rnble,  Kasllv  up 
piled.  Excellent  for 
e  o  v  e  r  I  ug  leak  v 
shingle  roof*.  Send 
for  samples  and 
circular, 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

Hi  Courtlandt  St., 
X.  Y. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 

Yellow  Eye  Beaus. 

w 

For  sale  by  a  Farmer,  at  Farmers’  prices. 

45  cents  per  quart  by  mail. 

15  “  “  ’•  “  express. 

»LC0  “  pk  ’* 

|8.00  "  bus  " 

EDW’D  A.  HASKELL,  MASON,  N.  H. 


SWEET  CORN 

FOR  HR  t--  1>. 

I  have  a  utce  lot  of  Evergreen  Sweet  Covu  for 
Field  Planting  and  Fodder  l  will  sell  at  *1.  "  per 
bushel  in  new  bags,  at  3fl  cents  each  Also  some  nice 
Alaike  Clover  Send  your  orders  now 
Address  W.  E.  S|I  A  EFFER . 

I.ockport,  N.  V. 


The  Concave  and  Curved  Seed  POTATO 
K  NIFE  will  cut  to  oue  or  more  eyes 
Endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Seedsmen  and  Growers. 
Price  35e.  postpaid  Illustrated  circular  free. 

HUMPHREY'  BROS.,  Wakemau,  O. 


COMPLETE  FIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF. 
D  O  O  CT  I  fil  For  Steep  and  Elat  Roofs. 

HUvr  I  <»  L  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  aud  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  l-Jth  S4t..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARNATION  IMNK^. 

Rooted  Cuttingsof  this  delightful  plant,  nicelv 
packed  iu  moss  anu  sent  toaay  address hv  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  tide,  per  dozen:  $41.  ?or  cwo  doz¬ 
en  *4 1 .50  tor  three  dozen.  2te.  Send  for  otir  retail 
descriptive  price-list  and  choose  your  varieties.  Par- 
tlesib  »lrlng  hv  the  lmor  Uri should  send  for  our  trade 
list,  iu  both  of  which  are  short  direoiious  for  plant 
lug, Ac.  THOS.  F.  SE.VL,  Unlonvtlle.  Chester  Co  ,Pa. 


inrltilUnl  lavcatt.s  “ 

•rthe  Aft!  ‘‘•if*  90  Dttkltt 

|h.  V.lae  tf  Ut  Huw&  S,rr*4t  tvtalv  all 

kinds  of  manors,  broadcast  or  La  drilL  in  one- tenth 
time  required  by  hand.  Liiustratod  OaUloguee  free. 
KUU*  A  BUKPKJC  MF’U  CKX,  bnuua  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZE  R 

COMHIN  >. 


3,000,000 

SWEET 

POTATO. 


Plant!*.  Early  Golden,  and 

all  leading  kinds:  bj  mail,  $1 
per  A":  by  express.  $1  per  400, 
$2  per  ijm 

N  niiseiuoud.  *1.30  per  l,0tX), 
for2.o0i'and  upwunls. 

Write  for  circular. 

W.  W.  Bath  bone. 

.Marietta.  Ohio. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  aud  Price  of  our  New 
Grapes.  Po'keepsle  Kedand  I  later  Prolific,  and 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry;  we  eaufurulsh  the  latter 
at  reelucetl  rates.  Also  for  public  opinion  of  our  new 
hardy  Blackberry,  the  Minuewnski,  to  be  sent  out 
Fall  of  1865.  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  A  SON, 

^larlboro,  N,  Y, 


%A 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


for  t\jc  jDxrntig. 


MUD  WASPS. 

UNCLE  MARK. 

he  sub-order  of  insects  to  which 
the  wasps  belong,  includes  also 
the  bees  and  ants.  This  sub¬ 
order  is  the  highest  among  in¬ 
sects,  its  members  show  more 
wisdom  and  intelligence  in  the 
build iug  of  their  nests,  in  the 
care  of  their  young,  and  the 
gathering  of  food,  than  any  others.  The  mud 
wasps  are  near  the  foot  of  the  class  among  the 
wasps,  those  building  paper  nests  being  wiser, 
but  the  cheerful,  busy  mud-daubers  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  as  they  do  not  sting  unless  greatly 
provoked,  they  are  pleasant  to  study.  Tbeir 
tunnel-like  mud  huts  are  built  in  July, the  wasps 
find  some  moist  spot  where  they  cau  shape  the 
mud  into  round  balls  for  tbeir  mud  houses 
which  are  made  of  these  little  pellets  laid  to¬ 
gether  in  rows;  when  finished  the  houses  are 
somewhat  three-sided,  beiug  quite  flat  ou  the 
side  attached  to  the  rafters,  or  walls,  upon 
which  they  are  built.  These  wasps  love  the 
sunlight  aud  do  their  work  by  day;  their  bod¬ 
ies  are  light  and  compact  and  their  wings 
strong  so  they  are  able  to  fly  swiftly  to  and 
fro,  carrying  the  balls  for  the  walls  of  their 
nests.  One  egg  is  laid  in  each  cell,  at  one  end, 
and  in  the  remaining  space  food  is  stored  up 
for  the  little  wasp  to  eat  while  in  the  larva  or 
worm-like  form.  The  dainty  store  laid  up  by 
this  mother  wasp  for  her  young  is  made  up 
altogether  of  spiders.  If  a  nest  is  opened  in 
August  or  September  the  cells  will  be  found 
to  hold  spiders  of  various  colors,  and  where 
the  wasp  ate  its  last  meal  there  will  be  an 
empty  spider  skin.  In  order  that  the  spiders 
may  keep  fresh  and  good  until  all  are  eaten 
the  mother  wasp  does  not  kill  them,  but  stings 
them  in  such  a  way  they  are  paralyzed  but  do 
not  die,  and  they  look  as  t'resb  if  the  nests  are 
opened,  as  though  they  had  just  stepped  from 
their  webs.  When  the  cells  are  filled  with 
this  curiously  preserved  meat,  they  are  sealed 
up  with  the  same  material  used  in  building 
them,  aud  the  young  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Alter  they  have  eaten  all  the 
spiders  they  change  from  the  larva  to  the 
pupa,  spinning  about  themselves  a  very  thin 
brown  cocoon,  that  looks  very  much  like  a 
bottle  closed  a  t  one  end  with  a  darker  sub¬ 
stance  that  resembles  a  cork.  The  pupa  is  not 
attached  to  the  cocoon  bat  it  lies  loosely  in  it 
and  almost  straight.  The  pupse  spend  the 
Winter  in  these  cocoons  within  the  cells  of 
mud  completing  their  growth  and  emerging 
full  grown  wasps.  Thus  they  go  through  three 
chauges  duriDg  their  existence :  from  the  egg 
to  the  larva,  then  changing  into  the  pupa, and 
finally  becoming  the  winged  wasps  as  we 
often  see  them. 

The  insect  world,  that  has  all  Winter  been 
sleeping,  rolled  up  iu  cocoons  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  carefully  stowed  away  iu  places 
ofsafety,  will  be,  already  is,  awakening.  You 
have  seen  it  in  a  general  way  every  Summer, 
look  more  closely  this  year,  you  will  be  re¬ 
paid  for  the  looking. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Papa  has  taken  the 
Rural  for  a  great  many  years  until  last  year, 
and  he  thought  he  had  so  many  papers  that 
he  would  not  take  it,  but  he  found  that  he 
could  not  get  along  without  it  this  year.  And 
that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  write  to  you  last 
year,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it  up  now.  The 
seeds  you  so  kiodly  sent  me  I  put  with 
mamma’s  iu  a  bed  about  eight  feet  long  and 
six  feet  wide  and  we  took  care  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  don’t  know  which  was  the 
prettiest,  they  were  all  so  pretty.  Mamma 
had  so  many  house  plants  that  there 
was  not  room  enough  for  them  iu  the  room 
where  the  fire  was  so  Papa  made  her  a  large 
flower-room,  just  off  of  the  dining  room,  and 
we  keep  a  tire  all  night  and  they  do  not  freeze 
at  all.  Mamma  has  lots  of  birds,  and  I  had 
one  but  I  traded  it  off  for  a  pair  of  Brahma 
chicken?.  I  have  a  nice  yearling  heifer.  We 
had  about  800  bushels  of  potatoes,  fiflO  of  corn, 
195  of  oats,  St>  of  wheat  and  S5  of  buckwheat. 

Yours  truly,  lynne  o.  greenwood. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Uncle  Mark:  I  am  ten  years  old,  and 
have  belonged  to  the  Club  four  years.  My 
little  brother  Ralph,  who  is  seven  years  old, 
wants  me  to  send  his  name,  he  has  had  a 
flower  bed  for  several  years,  and  last  year  I 
gave  him  part  of  my  seeds.  We  have  our 
windows  full  of  plants  all  Winter;  a  good 
many  of  them  are  in  bloom.  Among  the  rest 
we  have  primroses  and  hyacinths  which  are 
quite  fragrant.  1  don’t  see  why  there  are  not 
more  primroses  kept.  They  bloom  all  the 
time  and  1  have  never  seen  an  insect  on  them. 
They  are  very  hardy  too;  if  you  don’t  get  water 


on  the  leaves  they  will  stand  almost  anything 
else.  It  has  been  very  cold  here  this  Winter.tbe 
mercury  has  been  down  to  4UC  below  zero  three 
times,  aud  it  doesn’t  often  go  lower  than  86 
degrees  here.  The  snow  is  over  two  feet  deep 
on  a  level,  and  has  blown  so  much  that  the 
trains  couldn’t  get  through  some  of  the  time. 
Last  week  there  were  five  days  that  we  didn’t 
have  any  mail,  but  now  we  are  having  some 
nice  warm  weather.  Among  the  Rural 
flowers  last  Summer,  was  one  we  thought  was 
chamomile,  when  it  first  came  up;  it  smelled 
like  it,  but  it  grew  three  or  four  feet  high  and 
had  small  yellow  flowers.  1  send  some  seeds 
in  a  paper;  would  like  to  know  wbat  it  is. 
Then  there  was  another  grew  about  two  feet 
feet  high,  looked  like  a  very  small  sunflower, 
same  color  but  the  flowers  were  not  more  than 
an  inch  across.  We  were  in  hopes  it  was 
py rethrum;  was  it?  Now,  Uncle  Mark,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  we  can  grow  chestnuts, 
walnuts  and  wintergreen,  as  far  north  as 
this?  If  we  can  we  are  going  to  plant  some. 

Truly  yours, 

EDNA  M.  and  RALPH  M.  ALDRICH. 

Mitchell  Co.,  Iowa. 

[The  seeds  are  not  of  the  chamomile  as  that 
has  white  flowers.  The  suuilower-like  plant 
was  probably  pyrethrum.  I  think  your  home 
is  too  far  north  for  the  chestnut,  walnut  would 
perhaps  live.  The  winter  green  ought  to  be 
quite  hardy  in  Iowa. — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  be  ten  years 
old  next  month,  my  Pa  takes  the  Rural  and 
he  has  had  good  luck  with  the  seeds  sent  out. 
1  have  had  a  little  garden  for  two  years.  I 
raised  White  Elephant  potatoes,  beans,  onions, 
lettuce,  etc.  Some  of  my  vegetables  were 


better  than  Ma’s.  I  have  no  brothers  or  sis¬ 
ters,  but  I  have  a  nice  cat  I  call  Jim,  a  bob- 
tail  dog  aud  a  canary  I  call  Dick.  During  the 
Winter  the  snow  in  the  lane  between  here 
and  the  school-house  was  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  I  bad  to  walk  the  fence  part  of  the  way 
to  get  there.  I  guess  you  haven’t  many 
nieces  aud  nephews  in  ludianaas  I  have  never 
seen  any  letters  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
Yet  this  is  a  nice  farming  country  and  there 
is  plenty  of  nice  stock  aud  the  farms  are  very 
good.  I  will  write  again  about  my  garden 
this  Summer.  Yours  truly, 

La  Porte  Co  ,  Ind.  henry  c.  w.  WOLFORD, 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  just  been 
reading  the  Cousins’  letters  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  aud  thought  I  too  would  like 
to  join  the  Y.  H.  Club.  In  Sept,  1881,  I  left 
my  home  in  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  and  cauie  to 
Canada.  Since  my  arrival  here,  my  home 
has  been  with  Mrs.  Carpenter  at  Winona.  1 
like  my  home  aud  adopted  country  very  much. 
In  Summer,  1  have  a  garden,  where  I  raise 
flowers  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  I  like 
gardening  very  much,  and  to  watch  theplauts 
from  the  time  they  first  peep  their  tiny  leaves 
above  the  ground  until  ready  to  use,  aud  then 
I  always  have  the  poultry  to  care  for,  which  1 
take  great  pleasure  in,  especially  when  I  find 
lots  of  eggs.  It  has  been  very  cold  here  this 
Winter,  and  I  for  one  shall  be  glad  to  see 


Spriug  again,  when  I  can  commence  my  gar¬ 
dening.  I  have  sowed  some  tomato  and 
pepper  seeds  in  boxes,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  With  regards  to  all  my  Cousins,  I  re¬ 
main  your  loving  niece,  ELIZA  CHAMP, 

Ont,,  Can.  _  _ 

Uncle  Mark:— I  have  often  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins,  and  thought  I  would  like  to 
join  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  lo  years  old.  This  is 
a  good  farming  country;  corn,  oats  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  mostly  raised  here,  although  some 
rye  is  gro  ira,  Oar  farm  contains  80  acres,  be¬ 
sides  four  acres  of  woods.  We  keep  13  head 
of  cattle,  four  horses  and  one  yearling  colt, 
which  is  mine,  aud  three  pigs.  All  of  these  I 
had  to  feed,  water  and  take  care  of  in  general 
alone  for  nearly  a  week,  besides  sawing  and 
splitting  the  wood,  my  father  beiug  sick  with 
neuralgia  in  the  face.  One  of  our  horses 
which  my  father  raised  will  be  28  years  old 
next  April.  This  is  a  good  country  for  small 
fruits;  apples  did  uot  do  very  well  this  year. 
Most  of  the  farmers  around  here  are  holding 
their  oats  until  markets  come  up.  My  father 
has  about  a  thousand  bushels  in  his  granary. 
The  crops  were  very  good  this  year,  although 
corn  and  oats  might  have  been  better  if  a  big 
storm  of  wind  and  raiu  had  not  come,  which 
blew  down  the  corn  and  twisted  the  oats. 
Most  of  the  grain  here  was  cut  with  self-bind¬ 
ers.  We  planted  the  Rural  Com,  and  it  all 
grew ;  it  is  very  good  looking  corn,  but  we 
have  got  some  that  turned  out  better;  it  is 
called  the  Hackberrv.  We  planted  tbe  tomato 
seed  and  set  out  50  plants,  all  of  which  did 
well.  Tbe  peas  we  planted,  and  thought  we 
would  save  them  for  seed,  but  the  hens  picked 
them  as  fast  as  they  got  ripe:  the  hens  also 


scratched  up  nearly  all  of  the  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures.  I  sowed  the  wheat  and  rye  this  Fall, 
and  it  is  doing  very  well.  The  black  oats  we 
did  not  plant.  We  like  your  paper  very  much, 
and  I  always  look  for  it  every  week.  Well,  I 
guess  I  have  written  enough,  so  with  a  good¬ 
bye  to  Uncle  Murk  and  the  Cousins,  1  remain 
your  nephew,  isaau  van  wik. 

Winnebago  Co.  1 11. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  guess  by  this  time 
I  am  classed  in  the  list  of  the  silent  Cousins. 
I  have  written  two  letters,  but  they  were  not 
printed.  I  received  the  flower  seeds  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  and  had  a  great  tnauy  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  I  will  tell  you  what  success  I 
had  with  bees  the  postseason.  I  have  a  stand 
of  hybrids;  they  are  in  a  Langstroth  frame 
hive.  The  seaaou  was  very  poor  here;  toy 
bees  swarmed  once,  but  I  lost  the  swarm,  but 
they  made  BO  pounds  of  comb  boney,  which  I 
sold  at  20  cents  a  pound.  A  great  many 
stands  this  season  did  not  make  enough  to 
winter.  I  have  often  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  Discussion,  but  never  have.  We  raised  a 
good  many  Lima  Beans  lust  year;  we  planted 
them  in  drills,  aud  I  think  we  get  more  beans 
to  the  amount  of  ground  in  that  way,  though 
not  so  many  to  each  plant.  Of  course  I  would 
wish  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Club,  if  you 
please.  Yours  truly, 

Mills  Co.,  Iowa,  Herbert  green 


The  Kittens  have  a  Frolic. 
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I  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

BBLiOUS  HEADACHE, 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 

81.00  A  BOTTLE. 

n.'ll.  WAttNEU  &  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y 

Rev.  FRANCIS  GILT.  I  AT,  Arlington,  Vt.,  recom¬ 
mends  War  er's  Tiwiccanok,  The  Best,  for  sick  head¬ 
ache  caused  by  stomach  disorders. 


FOR 

FEMALE  DEBILITY, 

UNSURPASSED. 

81.00  A.  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WARNER  tV  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MBS.  SPENCER  McCLELLAN.  Howell,  Mich.,  warm¬ 
ly  recommend-  Warner's  TlPrECANoK,  The  Best. 


gUw  guMiratwnsL 


P|  I RLH  Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes 

fir®  R  £5  ||  no  I  .uses,  1 1  Inst  rat  e  d.  Sent, 

I  Postpaid. I'rtVTwelvoCeuts. 

KmUlor  PublUblni;  lloiiw.  •-!»*»!  Iteekmuii  8L,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  OCR  NEW  BOOK 

HEROES  ofihe  BIBLE 

With  original  articles  from  Lemling  Divines 
of  Hie  day.  Nearly  800  20  InM- 

plilte  engravings.  Kxctu tier  it  f  nlnnj  ymirttu- 

feed.  Extra  III. luce . Ill*  oil «' red  elieryetio 

A  Kents  Address  v.  .1.  HOI. .HAN  A*  1  O., 
1222  A ICt'lI  STREET.  Philadelphia,  l’a- 


AGENTS  NEW  BOOK 

WANTED  FOR  OUR  ilV  --.J,. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN  WftR 

Full  account  of  Lord  WulsuloyN  £n*$itfan  for  the 
roliof  of  Gordon ;  Fall  of  KhurtOUin :  I>u«.tl»  of  Gon- 
i  i  . ds  Gordon,  Stewart  and  Early,  and  the  rvtroat  of 
the  British  nrniy.  F.jrluxiue  territory  t  t  \TK.i  11. KB 8 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  S  CO.  ssrftFSXi. 

jaaa  a kcii  street, Philadelphia, pa 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 

And  the  taivtng  out  and  management  of  a  Country 
Rome.  Hv  W.  i’.  Sutoso,  Kx-PrMldeni  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, and  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  or  the  American  Homological  ooctety.  vv  ltu 
Illustrations.  SUB 

a  practical  treatise  by  a  man  whose  Iour  experi¬ 
ence  Iu  ma  tters  pertaining  If  Horticulture  peculiarly 
qualities  elm  lo  speak  upon  such  subject*. 

V  Fbr  sale  by  all  HooktuslUrs.  Sent,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

“Breeders’  Pocket  Register” 

For  Thoroughbred  Stock.  Pedigree.  Service.  Produce 
and  Sales.  I  tree  dors  of  Herd  Hook  Stock  will  laid 
this  u  most  dcr  trablehook.  Published  and  for  sale  by 

\V  COB, 

73  Worth  St..  New  York  City 

RETAIL  PRICE.  $1  Si. 


SAMPLE  SHEET  £ 


Of  R5  different  sizes 
uudl  styles  of  Alphn- 
nts  ut  reduced  prices. 
Outfit  contains  40  good  Patterns.  Sprays,  Outlines, 
Alphabet  luchcst.  &e..  Towder.  Pad.  ami  In 

structlnn  anu  sample  of  Alphabets.  Price,  *1.(1*. 
The  best  outtit  Umt  has  ever  been  offered  French 
Perforating  Machine-  for  »ule.  Sat^nfactiunyuaran- 
teed  or  money  rrlutued. 

A ,  It  Eli  N  A  It  II,  ini  Catml  Street,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE  IN 

Suburban  kesidences. 

Uu  KDWAtttf  S.  i-uu.fi IUVK.  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C  K. 

Thl4  pamphlet  h>  designed  to  give  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  enable  the  householder  in  rurul dis¬ 
tricts, or  where  there  lire  uu  sewers,  lo  substitute  for 
the  foul  leaching  cessuool  the  cleanly,  safe  method 
I,r  deposing  ot  house  wastes  by  distributing  them 
through  the  on ,  «  here  they  beootnoau  aid  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  Ihelr  noxious  qualities  are  destroyed.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Tank  and  Drain  Pipes  are  given,  with  full 
details  or  construction.  For  sate  by  all  newsdealers. 
Price  30cts.  tls  (id.)  The  Ktiniinr.v  Engineer. 

110  William  Street.  New  York, 
mill  W  Fleet  St,  Loudon 
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PERSONALS. 


A  MONO  other  things, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  learned  how  to  grow  old.  He  says  that  he 
feels  younger  than  he  felt  30  years  ago. 

Daniel  O’Connell,  the  youugest  son  of 
the  Irish  orator  of  the  same  name,  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  comfortable  old  age  in  London. 

Blondin,  the  celehrated  and  original  Blon- 
din,  is  in  London,  where  he  still  performs  oc¬ 
casionally,  He  has  a  little  house  called  Niag¬ 
ara  Villa. 

Cardinal  Newman,  who  is  84  years  of  age, 
has  resumed  preaching,  and  ou  Good  Friday 
conducted  a  service  in  which  he  delivered  14 
short  addresses. 

Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  the  Premier’s 
only  brother,  i.s  a  Tory  in  politics,  who  has 
passed  his  90th  year.  His  only  son  is  with  the 
army  now  in  Egypt. 

W iixiaM  H.  Vanderbilt  both  chewed  and 
smoked  tobacco  in  his  younger  days.  It  is 
said  to  be  30  years  now,  however,  since  he 
used  the  weed  in  any  form. 

Joseeky,  the  pianist,  practices  upon  a  dumb 
piano  for  hours  at  a  time.  Von  Bulow  never 
travels  without  his  own  piano,  and  Liszt’s  in¬ 
cessant  practice  is  the  secret  of  his  wonderful 
execution. 

Amono  the  advance  orders  for  General 
Grant’s  memoirs  on  which  he  is  now  working 
is  one  from  Michigan  for  12,000  copies,  and 
another  from  Ohio  for  18,000  copies.  It  will 
doubtless  have  a  larger  sale  than  any  other 
biographical  work  ever  published  here. 

Pi.  H.  Newell,  better  known  as  Orpheus 
C.  Kerr,  who,  as  a  writer  was  once  very 
popular,  is  now  broken  down,  old  and  des¬ 
pondent.  His  family  have  cast  him  off  and 
he  is  obliged  to  see  bis  manuscript,  once  so 
eagerly  sought  for,  either  coldly  rejected  or 
mutilated  beyond  recognition. 

Proe.  Asa  Gray  is  in  San  Francisco,  hav¬ 
ing  been  recently  traveling  through  Southern 
California,  studying  its  flora.  He  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  in  order  to  see  that  part  of  the  country 
when  it  was  green.  He  is  busily  engaged  on 
his  great  forthcoming  work,  “The  Flora  of 
North  America.” 

Jay  Gould  spends  his  evenings  at  home, 
usually  iu  reading.  Ordinarily  he  retires  at 
ten,  rising  at  six  o’clock  in  Summer  and  seven 
in  Winter.  Until  recently  he  was  indifferent 
as  to  bis  diet,  to  the  detriment  of  his  health, 
but  under  the  advice  of  physicians  he  is  now 
more  careful  and  frequently  consults  a  French 
cook  he  has  engaged. 


ami  poultry. 


iiK<«kiu:i>  i'kizk  sivink. 

(■  y ■  "  -  i  w.K-i.  I’olund- 

ifejl*',  .J  1  ysp’  <  lllnua,  and  Imported  U,rl.*lilro, 
rag  i1  •"-winptru.  Ifr.i  .trains,  redlitrat 
,  will‘  "'f,'r-v  Si  run*,  healthy 

JhtrlSiWaifcrr  only.  Purity  giiuriuiL-t-d. 

.,  ,7  77  held  *'■»'">'  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

«.  II.  U  urrlinft.ni,  Browner,  llox OR,  Wert  Cheater,  l’o. 

EGGS  rr,°V*  t',ari'r"ll  v  mated  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
nrd  ,7vS,UKKt  flmbmas.  $-■  per  is-  s.t p«-r3<>.  Money 
Order  Office,  Owatoiuui  p,  <>.  m  KN, 

_ dlertott.  Steele  Co.,  .Vllnn, 

11KA  DQT  AHTKUS  PC  It 
The  •■Stnmlard”  Galvanized  Wire  Setting* 

OArion 

Kencing, 


Training 
Law  ti 
Fencing, 

TRADE  Mark. 

I'lif ‘'Siicrcaa’*  llutcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
11  111.-  market.  How  to  rain.  Poultry.  Pigeons.  Birds, 
i;o«v  Ac  . and  make  It  prolieutiie.  Designs of  rmiltrv 
Houses,  Dog  kctiuelH.  St*.  Pool  try  and  Doit  fixtures 
or  ail  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Harden  and  Lawn, 
renemg  of  all  kinds,  illustrated  Catalogue,  <|imrto 
size,  si  pp..  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

,  UROllK  N  Kit  A-  EVANS, 

M  f  r  a  and  importers,  4?i  West.  Street.  N.  Y  Cliy. 

“DIMON  CREEPERS.” 

A  new  breed  of  Fowls  originated  by  the  subscriber 
?  !„r„ exiM  rlmeUt.  They  are  the  "Ne  plus 
ultra  of  all  domestic  fowls. 

H“1*’  a>  **  per  setting.  All  orders  to  be 
accompanied  by  cosh. 

All  Indulrtos  promptly  answered. 

Address  JOHN  I>OION. 

_  Wludeor,  Ont, 

^2806 Lbs. 

J£S  t,f  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

^k'lCHESTER  HOCSI^"? 

~  Nenil  fop  description  of  this 
fainous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

^■L.  B,  SI  LV  E  R.CIevelfind, 

ANIHITTK  Kbits  - Prom  two  petis  of 
.’H.1  remhim  stovk  hcaiiml  by  Earl  and  Truxton. 
nf  **r.r  ,iltUV  *>,,r  **•  fikk's  from  10  oilier  pens 
'  f  V  i  !•'  Vn'  breeding  birds,  carefully  selected  and 
VCHsllile  results,  at  *8«*  per  IS:  *5.00 
I  nrnl''  nKgP  fronLone  flne  Pon  each  of  LaUgshans. 
Simla,  r lruh.n\"s>  1 'yniouth  Rocha,  and  Rose  and 
Single  Comb  Browu  Leghorns,  at  s.'.Oo  per  IS, 

GEO.  A,  Fit  E*. TON  &  VO., 

Binghamton.  N.  Y 


^UWGTQjy^ 


PER  FgCT"  STYLO  GRAPHIC  PEN| 

l  PivM'Atwgr~  ‘■Pipngf- 

C.L.DOWNE  5  &  CO  320  B'WAY.  N  M 


SPteUa»cau.$  Advertising 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

T\  r\  T  /A  7  Y  8  8  *  ▼▼  ^  .1  ^  ^  w  "W  W  mmm  w  w  _  _ _ Z 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  &  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

J|  y’r'Jf/iE aVioK  when  smnt  poisoned. 

It  will  arreMt  disease  in  every  Instance. 

Those  <te( tin git  W  hether  diseased  or  not)  w  ill  train 
more  Ilian  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 

,XT  WHATTHE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

(None  rrenutne  without  this  Trade  Mark.}  HAXXIBAL.  Mo.  June  ”0  1884 

t  r’y  UaAl' ^jeody,  and  can  recommend  It  a’s’a  sure  '.nire  for  Hog  Cholera. 

I  lost  el  eh  l  hundred  Dollar*  ($800  worth  of  imca  last  Hprlntr  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head 
,  r  X  Lnif  *  tomedy  while  thev  were  dyinent  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  from  the 
1,,!f  ,  ^ *  Hans  Remedy.  I  have  not  lost  a  tins ;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
it  has  only  cost  me  ?iT..>0.  and  I  am  sure  it.  has  saved  me.  from  *Srti  to  |(rn,»i,  FRANK  LEE. 
BFWARF  (IF  IMITATlflM'x  ela.ming  to  be  (he  saine  ;is  Maas'  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 

orr  *  k  W  U £.  U'ilv;  Hl*p  and  dlrectiona  Of  tny  well  known  paektutCS. 

.  iVl  Y  PRO  POSITIO  N.—  when  my  rentedy  is  used  as  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  hogs 

dv  the  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  snch  insurance  good.  If  any  bogs 
die  they  will  he  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  *nv  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
•fddianapnlls  for  my  financial  standing  and  integrity. 

PRICKS,  50  cents,  81,2*  and  ^*J.50  per  box,  according  to  size.  2S  lb.  cans  $12.50.  The  largest 
Sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  vonr  druggist  or 

general  store  don’t  keep  it.  or  won’t  get  it  for  yon,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
iferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  rill  vour  order. 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  llorsford's  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RurofordChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  UlOand  102  Reade  SL,N.  Y 


tS'-’-PouUr.V  for  Pleasure  and  Poultt  y  for 

™  Profit  ”  Is  a  complete  practical  manual  fbr  poultry  keeper*. 
The  author,  Cl.  M.  r. sTohnson,  has  hnd  lo  vearg  ^ucctssiul 
encc  In  the  raising  of  poultry,  and  knows  what  hs  la  talking  about. 
The  book  tells  “Tho  varieties  best  adapted  for  Plea, tire  and  Itoilt,”  giv¬ 
ing  a  description  of  each:  “now  to  build  Tasty.  Convenient  sal  Cheap 
Houses,  with  diagrams  ot  the  different  styles;  llow  to  mannge  Turkeys 
<  hickens.  Ducks  and  fkt9e ;  Whatsndlb.w  to  Feed;  How  to  i.nXect 
bom  Disease  with  Remedy  fbr  ail  Diseases;  Holes  on  Inrauntors, 
Capons,"  etc.  Fully  lilustrated^y  designs  especially  prepared  fvir  It. 

,  On  receipt  ofBOc  in  postage  iUunps 
,  or  currency,  wo  wlU  send  car  farm 
Monte,  from  the  present  time  to  Jan.  1, 
hook  described  above  free-  “ 

I  "  —  —— — — * v.  .  ,1 11  Hi ,  ti,  .u  i.  uvni.un  i '  .  ,,,4  ,,  iji, 

know  its  value  lo  bo  TIIE  BJEST  ofany  paper  ofits  class,  and  It  w  ,11 


OUR  GRAND  OFFER 

snid  family  monthly,  Farm  and  li 
1S8S,  and  the  poultry  hook  describ 
has  a  national  circulation  of  75,4 


_  lorn  and  Home,  nmv 

and  Is  acknowledged  by  all  who  YBL 

repay  its  cost  iiuiuy  llmea  over  to  everv  oceupnu  t  ofa  vlIUge’ar  Btiburbnn  *  1 

home.  To  Introduce  It  hi  new  homes,  we  make  this  magTudcentoiVrr.  being  J7 
confident  that  once  a  snbicr7>er  you  will  not  do  without  it. 

A  FRUIT  B00KFREE|~W& 

addition  llow  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruil.”  This  book 
contains  Id  solid  condensed  pages,  full  kix>k  size,  over  50  ffitri:  rations 
and  two  beauti.’iii  lithographic  colored  plates,  and  gives  the  latest  and  ^ 

most  nppmved  methods  found  hi  no  Other  publication.,  Jt  tells  i»q»  to SSSSr^= 
propagate  and  gmw  all  kinds  of  t>ult,  with  illustrations  showing  how  to  bud  aivd  graft, 
wr  laylngout  gnnlens.  fruit  farm,,  etc.  Bear  in  Blind,  wb  send  Both  Book  s,  and 
:ti  C'  ’/"''^fler  lasentprevioqg  to  May  30, 18S5.  The  retail  price  onhe  boo 
want  on.i  one  b'pok.wH  the  other  to  vour  neighbor,  ifonev  refunded  if  notsatistacto 


home.  ’ 

. .  ,  *”  * - * •'RRr'  HW  'BIU,  UC1IIX 

confident  that  once  a  subscriber  you  will  not  do  without  it. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GUBAT  Mcdiral  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

N'crvoiifi  and  Physical  D,  blllty.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  iuhh,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  li)  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  und  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe- 
rli-uoi)  for  'Jlyrnra  In  such  us  probably  never  before 
foil  to  the  lot  of  any  ppyslciana.  300  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin. eatbro**eU  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  Co  be  a  finer  work  in  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  ami  profo.sslrnal  than  auy  other 
work  sold  In  rhu  country  for  $V’ii,  or  the  uionev  will 
be  refundei  in  every  instance.  Price  only  $i  m  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illuairate,l  sample  u  wntV.  Send 
now.  Hold  modal  awarded  the  author  by  the  Natloual 
Medical  Agsoclutlonjn  the  offleortv  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  l.lfe  Should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction, and  by  the  anileted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all, — lemdvn  Lanaet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  tic  userul.  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -.lrptmauC. 

Address  the  IVubo  y  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  W,  H. 
Parker.  No.  I  itulflnch  Street.  Ho*pm.Mu>s.,whO  may 
be  consulted  on  nil  discuses  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  aud  obstinate  XJX'  A  T  dis 
eases  i  hat  have  battled  the  skill  of  B LflL  aH 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  SurhrpTTxr  qts  t  ti 
treated  succerafully  without  an  NL  X  OXj Ju X 
Instance  or  failure. 

Meui  Ion  this  paper. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  V.  8.  GOV’T 
TO  CABEY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


A  Wonderful  OflFer! 

^^=®jAFREE  with  every  pack. 

1  -  Rlnx  nnd  o<>  «>f  onr  IVAntltuI  S%dn 

KmU  •>  ,i  l.’Ards  will*  Rxmc,  lor  only  10cv 
1 1  jtarkt,  RIt.jr  au cl  twu  olrvnlit ;  ?>Atchct 
Perfume  pAckot*,  nil  for  4U  W  •  ihaI.c  this  MdMce  to  hoM  our 
custom ure  tfuii  we  will  not  bo  an«Jem»l<i*  C»ril  MUU>  Nort>*fon],<X 


j|«*  'll*  '/it-  'nf  '/,{•  -iiV 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  eo*tly  bo*  of  woods  which  wM  help  vou  to 
more  money  right  away  ttmn  anything  else  In  this 
World.  All.  of  either  sox,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  work,  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  True  &  uo  .  Augusta,  Me. 


MANUFAc 


THRESHING  Ol'TFIT  for  sale.  Wrlrefor  par¬ 
ticulars  to  C.  H.  WAttKlNGTOA. 

Box  ri'i  l  West  Chester,  Pn. 


r,'F  Celebrated 


flfi  E  NT^  foin  mon,,y  collcctm#  Faintly  Pictures  in  m- 
nwb-11  I  \ATgc  ;  All Mtylcs,  Pictures  ,;u.ir.mtccd.  Spr  t.t 

taducvments.  U.mi  ikk  Copying  Co.,  j-Si  Canal  Succt.  N.Y, 

DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  am 
Curt*.  By  JOHN  U.  M  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  1 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  auy  address. 


T\Q  Tll|wrfttnw*i»  Now  tlusl^nt,  lluic*  bwAitluw,  tao.u 
1/iJrhrmno,  Varvw,  Hott<ai  and  HdMvu  n Amo, 
rlcKAiitprUOh  Ivory  Cwrxi  Co.,  ClluUmvillti,  Ct. 


For  Stern  or  Flat  Hoofs. 

Cheap — Durable — Easily  Applied.  Send  for  Samples 
aud  Circulars. 

,  ,  A.  F.  SWAN, 

Hi  Coi  tlnudt  St  reel.  Now  York  City. 


PLATFORM  SPRING 


’COMBINATION  SPRING 


To  Owners  of  Fine  Suburban  Resi¬ 
dences,  Architects,  and  others 
Interested  in  Securing  the  Best, 

WR  OFKKR  THE 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Absolutely  Pure,  in  Paste  or  Liquid  form. 

SAGES,  OLIVES, 

DItxiUS,  GHE  VS,’ 

MAROON,  TERRA  COTTA 

BRoNZiJ,  ORaJWGE, 

COt.O.V.itS  U  K  if,  AV.,  Xc. 

ThowettoodK  urruUl  Guaranteed  free  from  Barvtos, 
>\  ater  Benzine,  or  or  any  other  adulteration. 
Samples  and  prices  given  by 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS 

ESSEX,  CONN, 


^  It  will  t>e  t tiv  m-At  summer.  Thon 
ijj  ‘  •  »vs  vour  h«y  .  Our  circular  describes 
W  w  Ute  only  carrier  that  horse  returns  to 
e*  tosil.  and  runs  either  ,vay  without 
ehaueluK  :ru\ thin*.-.  Kig  iiarealu  to 
iutrodure  it.  Pout  forget  this.  Hex  li  t. 
OBORN  BROS,,  Marion,  t). 


4'till  rrmtiwe  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  p r<' tits,  prices 
and  general  statistics.  FREK. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ra  aCftNUINt 

1  LMO  WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.f  U-  S.  A.  , 

MANL’FACTVRKKS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES  S  BOILERS' JS 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  In  Stock 

(or  Immediate  delivery.  nHI 


Company 


fear  NOT. 

All  kidney  and  urinary  complaints,  especially 
Bright’*  Disease.  IHnhntf k  and  Liver  troubles,  Hop 
Bitters  will  surely  and  lasttogly  cure.  Oases  exactly 


Price  $45  per  Ton. 

THE  SHAPES  CORN  MANURE 


Price  $46  per  Ton. 

Special  Crop  Manures  for  Tobacco,  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Cabbages,  Vegetables  for  Canning, 
Oats,  Asparagus,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures  are  the  highest  Grade  and  Cheapest  Made. 

See  abstracts  from  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in 
Rural  New-Yorker.  March  21  st.  April  4th,  and  11th. 

—  The  Mapes  Cabbage  Manure  is  used  largely  and  in  many  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  stable 
manure  by  the  best  known  and  largest  cabbage  and  cauliflower  growers  on  Dong  Island. 

If  Local  Dealer  dors  not  sell  (tie  Mapes  FortilUnr  seud  direct  to  headquarters. 

Frol  a  Ins. —By  reason  of  present  coin  petition  netweentbe  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  orten  snip, 
at,vcr.v  lavorablc'ratea.  particularly  in  car  load  lots.  ......  „  . 

Those  ordering  from  ns.  even  by  tlie  hIdkI«  bug-  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 
Seud  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Every  Animal 
Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 


Country.  Firm  in  Person. 

Over  thirty  yearly'  records  made  In  this  herd  average  14,212  lbs.  5  ounces:  average  age  of  cows  -1M<  years 
In  1881  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14,104  lbs.  IS  ounces.  In  1882  our  entire  herd  ol  eight  three 
year-  olds  averaged  12,388  lb*.  »  ouucee.  April  I,  1884.  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  11.000  t. 
18.000  each,  averaging  J*..«ns  lbs.  « si-10  ounce*.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1SH4.  live  mature  cows  averaged  I  >,621 
lbs  3 U5  ounces  ssevon  heifer*  of  the  Netherhuni  Family,  live  of  them  2  year#  old  an«l  two  3  yearn  old,  aver 
aged  n,r.5C  lbs.  t  2-5  ounces.  ,  _  ..... 

HUTTKR  HEIN*  ItU^.—Mne  cows  averaged  17  lbs  5}tf  ounces  per  Wuek  Eight  heifers,  three  year- 
old,  averaged  ;a  lbs.  4A,  ouueea  per  week.  Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  a  ounce 
per  week.  The  entire  orlglual  Imported  Nethertaud  Family  of  six  cows  (two  tielug  but  three  years  old 
averaged  17  lbs.  0  1-8  ounces  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  It.  N.-Yohkkk, 


sss » vsife  rSa.’ ste’Stt.w-  i  f  »»>■, 

a  busheK  ’While  ategiuL;  WC  weighed  n  any  single  hills  that  weighed 5 W pounds  eat  h  Bom 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers, 

WITH  PATENT  Si»EED 
RECILILATOtt. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees 

Agriculture,  Analytical  llheuilNtry, 
Aria,  Architect urt*, 


ECHO  121 

wi*  vtanssi  kwm  mt  w 


ltb  either  regular  incline  or  love)  trend  truck  lias 
ne  flmplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
Doylimlotvii  Junior  Tlire».hrr  mid  Cleaner 
nus  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  IIANIRL  11 1'  litMl  IXER , 
Doyltstown,  Bucks  On  .  fa. 


18, 120 Vi  lbs.  from  March  »>.  1882,  to  March  20.  1883. 

ZH.Ur.k,  lbs.  May  28,  1883,  to  May  28,  1884. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  tluest  herd  In  America,  in 
which  will  be  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  families  In  this  country,  prise  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  record k  hav- 
been  made  by  members  of  this  herd.  Prince  A 
Wayne  2d  73C,  the  great  butter  bull,  and  Con  stall  Vo 
204t>,  sire  Oonstuntyu  157  N.  H.  B.,  dam  Bet  Jo  4H  N.o  . 
B.,  i record  86  lbs. ),  granddum  Oude  Betje  irecoX'*!1) 
lbs.),  at  bead  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  sup-^  or 
breeding  ami  great  merit,  released  from  quur*  ST.ae 
December  17tb.  F.  C.  STKV  EN8,  AUlcu,  NLY, 


This  Carrier  runs 
either  right  or  left 
of  stop  block  with¬ 
out  removing  car¬ 
rier  from  track  or 
fork  from  carrier. 
No  cutting) or  untie- 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 

HEALTH 

STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECT  Kit'  RE¬ 
VIEW,  an  Illustrated  Journal),  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treats. of  HUtTB,  H  vatKNK,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 


ijmturnms. 


Inc  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 


gftigttUatiiw  §tflvjeirtii6'itt0. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

nigheal  prize  awarded  those  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  oven;  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AH lt’JL  WORKS, 

St.  Johusvillr,  Montgomery  Oo.,  New  York. 


Heebnrr*' Improved  Threshing  Machine-  Pul- 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  vuluuble  Information 
Free.  Bole  owners  of  Level-tread  pa*  ents.  All  other* 
Infringements.  Ilecbner  A  Suns.  Lansdatc.  l“a. 


DOTLESTUtN  N  nunoc  ro  • ; 


CIDER 

_  -  _  ■>  Should  send  fbr  our  NEW .CDCC 

M  A  If  U  D\1H«&  CATALOGUE  ro*iledr  ntt 
III  HRL 110  Raninr.r to Boschtrt  PrtSSCO.  SlfftCDM,!. v 


Should  send  fbr  our  NEW  rn 
1S86  CATALOGUE  miiWr  H 

Boomer  k  Boschert  Press  Co.  Syracuse 


THE 

Great  American 


,,,  a,  m  \t.  vbd)  yb  dy  d/  tL  vl/  si/  d/  d<  J/  dr 


What  is  the  difference  between  a  camel  and 
some  men  we  could  mention?  A  camel  will 
work  for  seven  or  eight  days  without  drinking, 
while  some  men  will  drink  for  seven  or  eight 
days  without  working. 

She  was  decorating  her  room  with  pictures 
and  she  perched  his  photo  up  on  the  topmost 
nail.  Then  she  sat  down  to  admire  her  work 
and  remarked  quietly:  Now  everything  is 
lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high! 

An  English  lady  who  had  been  in  the  far 
East  told  a  French  lady  that  Hindoo  girls  are 
taught  to  think  of  marriage  as  soon  as  they 
can  talk.  She  replied,  “French  girls  are  not. 
They  don’t  require  teaching.” 

“mb  FinD,”  tellingly  remarks  an  editor, 
whose  compositors  have  struck,  “tyA)  j*ecaN 
Get  oxt  owr  pepor  withant  thu  aid  of  af  ony 
of  thase  beeky  oniun  combosutous.”  There  is 
nothing  better  in  this  world  than  self  reliance. 

A  lady  teacher  in  a  public  school  was 
amazed,  the  other  day,  by  seeing  a  perfect 
forest  of  juvenile  hands  fly  up  in  the  air  and 
shake  and  gesticulate  wildly,  “What  do  you 
want?”  inquired  the  puzzled  instructor. 
Chorus:  “Yer  hair’s  is  fallin  off.” 
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1  WILLIAMS 


1HLU  ,y  •  till  WW  U  IM v  C  VC  II  V  *D“ 

borhood,  nod  you  cub  flu<l  reliable  proof  at  home  of 
what  Hup  Bitter*  baa  ami  can  do. 

LIVER,  KIDNEY  AND  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE. 

A  Medicine  that  destroys  the  germ  or  cause  of 
Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney,  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaints.  and  has  power  to  root  them  out  of  the  system. 
Is  above  all  price.  Such  a  medicine  1*  Hop  Bitters,  and 

Soslllve  proof  of  this  can  be  found  by  one  trial,  or 
y  asking  your  neighbors,  who  have  been  cured  by  It. 


Plucking  a  Rabbit. 

Mistress  — “  Good  gracious,  Katy !  isn’t  the  rabbit  cooked  yet  ?” 

Irish  Cook  (.just  landed).— '"No,  mum!  Shure  it’s  the  hardest  thing  to  pluck  I  iver  kum 
across  in  all  me  life!” 


STOCORIDGE  POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

592  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.  ^ 

A  ,c.o,  ■: -.  *._v  J.  58  M  if; 


mg  K  LIU  La  Ml  UIUH- 

ing  ropes  through 
Dullies. 


Agents  W anted. 
Address 

WM.  F.  ELY, 

MADISON. 


The  above  cut  fairly  Illustrates  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  Potatoes  raised  on  the  STOCK  BRIDGE 
POTATO  MANURE,  which  were  exhibited  lust  fall  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  and  took  the  premi¬ 
ums  which  we  offered  for  the  largest  and  best  yield. 

2d  PRIZE — 118  flush,  from  I  flush.  Seed,  or  592  BU  SHELS  per  Acre. 


Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y 


I  Cut  one  bushel  of  “Pearl  or  Savoy"  Potatoes  t. 
all  2T48  cuts,  and  planted  them  In  rows  M  feet  apart, 
They  Were  grown  entirely  on  the  Stiiekbrldgi 


Savoy"  Potatoes  to  single  eyes,  and  then  divided  many  of  the  eyes,  making  n 
rows  3  feet  apart,  and  It  to  11  Inches  apart  In  the  rows,  in  u  sandy  loam  soil, 
tin*  Stin  Ubridge  I'olaio  Mnnure,  tun  other  manure  used  vlmlrvor.iat 


potatoes  weight'd  to  1  pound  each. 


They  received  a  premium  at  our  country  fair. 

signed. 


ALFRED  ROSE. 


Hotelier  Fertiliser  Company , 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK, 

GOOD  NEWS 
IB  L  ADIES. 

Greatest  InducemunUt  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  np 
orders  for  inir  celebrated  Ten* 
mid  4  'oUbea.and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  tu  Mo  s  Ruee  China 
'fen  Sot,  or  1  Inndsomo  Decorated 

History  and  Political  Science,  Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  pinner  Set,  or  Gold  Baudilooa 

.  „  v- . ,  Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 

eiatnre,  Nntuinl  Iliatory,  GREAT  AM?:kJGAN  TliA  CO., 

Philosophy,  Science,  P.  O.  ai^dtO  VcsuvSt.,  Now  York. 


Hint  or  y  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  Iliatory, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Let  I  ers, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Art*,  Mathematic*. 

To  regular  students  In  Ayric\ilture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Kramlnaitan*  begin  at  9  A.  M.  .rune 
15  and  Sept  IT,,  I8V1.  For  the  UMVicaeiTY  RwilSTEK, 
giving  full  information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowship#,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

myour  own  Bone, 

Meal,  O.vutcr  Shells, 
lilt  A, I  AM  Flour  and  Corn 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


t- n  AllA  "  r  • _ 

null*  HAND  MILL 
(F.  Wilson’s  Paicnll.  I«t>  l»«r 
cent,  morn  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  M1LLM  mid  l  A  K  M 
FEED  IttlLIA.  circulars  nnd  fesilinoiiluls  sent 
Oil  aplil  lent  Ion.  W  I  I.SIIX  BHUN„  Euaton,  1  a. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
ands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur- 
d  by  BROOK8  &  PARSONS, Addison, Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


“HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS" 

Is  a  new  work  on  Farming,  or  ICO  pn«eA  written  by 
William  Crozler  and  Peter  ficndcrsun.  two  of  the  best 
known  practical  Farmer*  mid  Oandeners  on  this  coutl- 

'“’’“'ffiftiXswlco,  ,  „ 

85  A  87  Conlandt  St.,  New  Tork. 


.-.  --tt  GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

WWW^SHELLER^ 

Ji4  Kii  will  buy  a  full  nickel  hand-made  Harness 
]{014t  In  the  U  S.  for  the  money.  Send  to 
KING  &  CO.,  Ovvrgo,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue. 


ROOFING 


Price  low;  anybody  can  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face;  materials  durable,  Fire-proof.  W  rite  at  once 
for  Illustrated  Book.  lnd.  Paint  and  Rooting  Co.. 
New  York. 


Its  pages;  nod  the  many  question*  asked  by  suiterlng 
invalid*  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  arc  answered, 
ami  valuable  information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  in  n eed  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  MEN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  aud  physical  debility  lire  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  its  contents.  .  , 

The  Bleeiric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quack*  nod  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  tnedlclue,”  and  points  out 
the  ouiy  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 

vigor  and  bodily  energy.  . . .  . 

Address,  foe  free  copv.  THE  ELEf’RTlC  Rli- 
VIEVV,  Ilflri  llromln  ay.  New  York. 


For  .Veto  Roofs. 


For  Old  Roofs. 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1842. 


NEW  YORE;  MAY  16,  1885. 


PRICE  FI VB  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Qoagress,  in  the  year  18*.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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STABLE  AND  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 

f  SMALL  stable  and  carriage 
-  house  is  shown  at  Fig.  178.  It 
will  accommodate  two  horses 
and  one  cow,  and  there  is 
room  for  three  vehicles  on  the 
first  fioor,  Fig,  171).  The  car¬ 
riage  room  is  arranged  with 
the  entrance  door  at  the  end 


the  proper  surroundings.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  at  least  two  pounds  of 
the  best  meadow  hay,  or  an  equivalent,  to 
every  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  are  needed  to 
maintain  mere  existence,  “to  keep  the  tna- 
chiue  running,1’  and  this  ratio  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  storm,  up  to  a 
point  where  the  whole  vital  energy  is  not 
capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  sufficient 
food  to  supply  the  waste  and  maintain  the 
necessary  temperature,  and  the  animal  dies 
and  our  machine  is  lost.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  animal’s  ability  to  eat  and  digest,  is  les¬ 


sened  by  cold  below  a  certain  point,  so  that 
exposure  works  to  the  loss  of  the  feeder  both 
ways. 

When  in  stock  feeding,  an  animal  consumes 
only  sufficient  food  to  sustiin  the  wastes  of 
the  system,  or  when  the  surroundings  are  such 
as  to  require  it  to  gorge  itself  with  food  to 
maintain  heat,  so  that  there  be  no  gain  in 
flesh ;  there  is  then  no  return  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  except  the  manure  made,  and  as  the 
manure  is  never  worth  quite  so  much  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes  as  the  food  consumed,  there 
is  an  absolute  loss.  It  is  only  when  we  in¬ 


crease  the  food  above  this  point  or  make  the 
surroundings  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  a 
less  drain  upon  the  system,  that  we  get  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  a  profit;  and  the  higher  we  force  this 
surplus  with  an  economical  consumption  of 
food,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit. 

We  shall  find  also  another  fact  in  stock 
feeding— that  the  same  amount  of  food  will 
produce  more  results  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather,  and  that  the  keeping  of  the  stock  in 
warm  barns  in  W  inter  has  also  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  “existence  ration,”  and,  what 
is  of  great  importance,  of  giving  us  a  greater 


and  near  one  corner,  so  that 
on  driving  iu,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  unhitch  and  lead 
the  horses  into  the  stalls;  the 
vehicle  can  then  be  readily 
baeked  into  its  place  against 
the  rear  wall  where  it  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  be  hitched  to 
and  driven  out  of  the  front 
carriage  -  room  door.  The 
poles  or  shafts  of  vehicles 
could  be  drawn  up  out  of  the 
way  with  cord  and  pulley. 
The  doors  of  the  carriage- 
room  are  hung,  to  slide  on  the 
inside. 

The  shed,  provided  with  a 
feed  box,  is  convenient  for 
driving  into  and  feeding, 
without  unhitching.  B  B  in 
the  harness  room  are  feed 
bins,  connected  by  spouts 
with  large  storage  bius,  as 
shown,  on  the  second  floor  at 
Fig.  180.  The  second  floor 
has  a  good-sized  hay  loft  and 
a  bed  room.  The  hay  racks 
fn  horse  and  cow  stables  are 
supplied  through  chutes  in 
hay  passage  at  the  rear  of  bed¬ 
room,  thus  leaving  the  hay 
loft  free  from  all  obstruc¬ 
tions,  for  storage  of  fodder, 
etc.  T  is  a  trap  door  with 


surplus.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times 
over,  but  more  recently  by 
Professors  Shelton  of  Kansas 
and  Sanborn  of  Missouri,  in 
their  experiments  of  feeding 
similar  bunches  of  stock  in 
warm,  and  in  cold  quarters: 
in  every  instance,  those  in 
warm  quarters,  while  eating 
less  food — except  in  weather 
so  severe  that  those  exposed 
lost  appetite  —  made  most 
gain.  We  have  by  our  own 
experience  demonstrated,  to 
our  entire  satisfaction,  that 
t  is  the  bight  of  folly  to  ex- 
pect  reasonable  returns  from 
-  '  the  feeding  of  any  stock  in 
open  yards  exposed  to  the 
.)■  )  severities  of  Winter.  Webe- 
lieve  that  the  Western  stock- 
men,  even  with  their  cheap 
corn,  lose  more  than  enough 
Jw  each  Winter  to  pay  20  per 
cent,  on  tha  cost  of  housing 
<  every  animal  of  their  herds. 

W e  are  aware  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  elements  taken  from  the 
food  by  the  mature  animal 
are  the  carbohydrates,  and 
that  these  have  but  very  little 
manuri&l  value,  and  that  in 
any  case  the  excreta,  solid 


STABLE  AND  CARRIAGE  HOUSE 


an  inclined  chute  to  the  horse 
stable  for  bedding;  V  V  are  ventilating  ducts 
connecting  the  stables  below  with  the  ventila¬ 
tor  on  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
circulation  of  air  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
all  doors  closed  in  cold  weather.  The  stables 
should  be  provided  with  gutters  and  traps  to 
drain  into  manure  pits  outside  the  building. 
The  design  is  by  our  friend  D.  I.  Kuhn,  Alle 
gheny  Couuty,  Pa. 


farm  ifcxmonu}. 


HtuY*t  Western  §1.  *(.  Juvm  £lotejs. 

WHERE  WE  FEED,  AND  WHY. 

In  stock- feeding,  whether  our  leading  ob¬ 
ject  be  the  making  of  manure  or  money,  or 
both,  three  very  important  points  demand 
consideration:  first,  the  quantity  of  manure 
Lbut  can  be  made;  secondly,  the  quality  of 
the  manure  we  make,  and,  thirdly,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  manure  at  such  a  cost  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  increase  of  crops  will  pay  a  profit. 
Though  these  points  are  destinet  and  a  volume 
might  be  profitably  written  on  each,  yet  all 
hinge  on  the  same  starting  point — u there  to 
feed. 

We  would  seriously  question  the  shrewdness 
of  one  who  should  erect  some  delicate  machin¬ 
ery  unhoused  aud subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
wind,  stoim  and  cold.  There  is  no  more 
delicate  machinery,  or  any  more  sensitive  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  weather,  than  that 
of  the  animal  organism  which  takes  the  raw 
material,  eaten  in  the  shape  of  food,  and, 
digesting  it,  turns  out  the  finished  products, 
meat,  milk,  butter,  wool  and  manure,  and 
if  we  would  have  it  run  to  the  best  advantage 
aud  to  a  profit,  we  must  look  to  it  that  it  has 


Plan  of  First  Floor.  Fig.  179. 


Plan  of  Upper  Floor.  Fig.  180. 


and  liquid,  contain,  and  if 
properly  applied,  will  carry  to  the  land  nearly 
the  entire  manurial  value  of  the  food  consum¬ 
ed  by  the  stock;  but  we  are  also  aware  that 
the  storing  up  of  these  same  carbohy¬ 
drates,  together  with  more  or  less  of  albu¬ 
minoids,  constitutes  the  fattening  of  the 
animals — the  gain  iu  meat  that  is  put  on,  or 
the  milk  or  butter  product,  and  that  these 
contain  the  money  value  which  we  must  re¬ 
ceive  in  order  to  produce  our  manure  at  a 
cost  at  which  we  can  afford  to  apply  it.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  if  we  would  so  care 
for  our  fattening  stock  that  they  will  be 
able  to  eat  and  digest  sufficient  food  that 
the  surplus,  in  the  form  of  salable  products, 
will  pay  us  a  profit,  we  must  place  them  in 
the  most  favorable  conditions  possible ;  and  not 
only  will  these  be  found  in  barns,  but  the 
barns  must  be  entirely  frost-proof. 

A  score  of  years’  experieuee  with  every 
class  of  stock  has  over  and  over  again  corrob¬ 
orated  these  propositions,  aud  we  long  since 
became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  housing 
in  warm,  well  ventilated  barn*  (not  open 
sheds),  all  our  stock,  and  were  led  to  provide 
ample  barns  to  accommodate  even  our  store 
animals;  the  uniform  health  and  thrift  of  our 
stock,  and  a  reasonable  profit,  eveu  in  those 
exceptional  years  when  ordinary  teeders  com¬ 
plain  of  a  loss,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  our  practice,  and  we  now  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  letting  even  a  sheep 
run  in  the  open  air. 

In  a  word— the  why  we  feed  all  our  stock, 
even  to  the  hogs  and  sheep,  in  frost-proof 
barns,  is  because  we  wish  to  make  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  mauure,  and  we  wish 
to  realize  the  greatest  profit  in  so  doing; 
and  our  experience  tells  us  that  in  the  case 
of  all  animals  eveu  contentment  and  comfort 
have  a  cash  value. 
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Ip  I  understand  him  correctly,  the  Editor 
says  he  will  plant  no  more  Concord  vines  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  There  is  solid  wisdom  in 
that  declaration.  The  Concord  has  too  long 
over  shadowed  better  grapes.  For  market  it 
has  bad  its  value.  As  an  evidence  of  what  I 
think  of  it,  I  will  say  that  for  upward  of  15 
years  I  have  not  even  eaten  a  Concord  grape. 
It  is  net  good  enough  for  me — at  least  while  I 
can  get  better.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
Editor  step  up  by  my  side,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  in  time.  There  are  now  better 
grapes  than  the  Concord,  even  for  market. 
Some  of  the  new  kinds  are  improvements,  but 
not  all.  Some,  in  fact,  are  not  improvements 
at  all.  My  ideal  native  grape  is  one  that 
shall  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  and  short  of  that  we  should  not  stop. 
We  already  have  better  grapes  than  the  Sweet- 
waters.  Earliness  and  hardiness  are  the  points 
that  have  given  us  the  most  trouble.  I  tasted 
something  last  Fall,  which  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  birth  of  the  ideal  native  grape  is  not 
many  years  off.  There  should  be  somebody 
to  cry  “Excelsior.”  I  may  be  hard  to  please, 
but  I  do  not  despair. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  making  a  brave 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Adiroudacks, 
and  deserves  all  the  “backing  up”  it  can  get. 
I  am  surprised  and  disappointed  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  has  not  given  this  subject  a 
more  thoughtful  consideration,  and  been  more 
decidedly  outspoken.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  tbat  the  subject  does  not  concern  the 
farming  interests,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  im¬ 
portant  manner.  This  column  is  not  the  place 
for  an  essay  on  the  meteorological  influence  of 
the  Adirondacks;  but  now  that  a  bill  for  their 
preservation  seems  likely  to  pass,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  farmers  (as  it  is,  indeed,  of  all  good  citi¬ 
zens)  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  care 
and  conservation  of  these  grand  old  forests 
from  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  political  ring 
of  any  party,  who  would  be  sure  to  make  it 
an  unnecessarily  costly  job,  and  probably  a 
botch.  *  *  * 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  tobac¬ 
co  plant,  Nicotiana  affinis.  It  is  not  a  plant 
for  the  trade,  as  it  will  not  pack  readily  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  leaves,  and  it  is  hurt  by  hav¬ 
ing  its  early  growth  checked  by  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  good  plant,  however,  for  the 
amateur,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  It 
does  not  resemble  the  common  tobacco  plant 
very  closely,  the  leaves  being  much  smaller, 
narrower,  and  more  pointed,  and  they  do  not 
grow  up  with  the  stalk  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  contrary,  they  grow  close  to  the  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  or  rosette.  The  leaves 
on  the  flower-stalks  are  quite  small,  and 
dwindle  away  to  mere  stipules.  A  strong 
plant  will  throw  out  many  lateral  flower- 
stalks  from  the  main  one.  Again,  some  plants 
will  throw  up  three  or  four  flower-stalks  at 
the  same  time,  which  the  common  tobacco 
plant  does  not.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Their  fragrance  is  simply  delicious,  and  never 
cloys.  You  never  tire  of  inhaling  it.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is,  tbat  it  is  a  night- 
bloomer.  The  flowers  open  as  the  sun  sets,  and 
close  the  next  morning ;  but  tty?  same  flower 
opens  and  closes  many  times.  I  have  had  as 
many  as  42  flowers  open  at  one  time  on  the 
same  plant,  *  *  * 

This  Nicotiana  was  sent  out  as  an  annual; 
yet  I  have  plants  three  years  old  that  are 
blooming  more  profusely  than  plants  raised 
from  seed  last  Summer.  I  was  fortunate  in 
being  presented  with  some  seed  a  year  before 
it  was  offered  for  sale  here,  and  have  given 
the  plant  a  thorough  trial.  The  foliage,  to  be 
sure,  is  rather  plain,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
Calceolaria,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  but 
is  more  tender.  When,  however,  the  large, 
white  flowers  begin  to  open,  and  fill  the  house 
with  their  delicious  fragrance,  you  will  be  apt 
to  think  it  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  you 
ever  saw.  It  emits  no  fragrance,  however, 
during  the  day.  It  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
border,  and  will  flower  well  in  a  pot  in  the 
open  air  during  Summer.  It  resents  being 
too  much  cramped  for  pot  room,  and  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  thirsty  plant,  needing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  It  blooms  freely  during  the 
Winter  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  bear 
pretty  hard  freezing  without  injury.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  and  therefore  say  notbiug  about  it 
in  that  respect,  as  I  never  recommend  what  I 
have  not  tried.  As  the  plant  is  not  likely  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  trade,  I  have  described  it 
somewhat  fully  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateur, 
particularly  the  ladies,  to  whom  I  recommend 
it.  Lady  friends  who  have  seen  it,  say  “it  is  just 
lovely  and  so  sweet.” 


The  garden  butchers  (gardeners  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not)  are  again  at  work  in  the  public 
parks  and  elsewhere.  It  were  much  better 
that  a  knife  were  never  used  on  trees  and 
shrubs  than  to  have  them  hacked  and  de¬ 
formed  in  the  frightful  manner  now  so  com¬ 
mon.  Beautiful  forms  seem  to  be  altogether 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  these  men.  The  shrubs 
in  a  common  roadside  hedge  put  them  to 
shame. 

*  *  * 

I  remember  seeing  last  Fall,  in  the  door- 
yard  of  a  village  home,  a  fine  plant  of  Prinos 
verticillata.  Later  I  saw  another  and  larger 
plant  on  the  fine  lawn  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Callen¬ 
der.  He,  I  learned,  had  bad  the  good  taste  to 
lift  the  plant  from  the  woods  and  place  it 
where  I  saw  it.  I  commend  his  example  and 
good  taste  to  others.  I  have  often  been  sur¬ 
prised  that  this  beautiful  plant  is  not  given  a 
conspicuous  place  on  tbe  lawn,  fit  has  had  a 
place  on  the  Rural  lawn  for  11  years.—  Eds.] 
I  recommend  it  whenever  I  make  out  a  list  of 
plants.  If  it  were  a  foreign  and  expensive 
plant  instead  of  being  a  native,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  up  a  craze  about  it.  We 
pass  by  the  beautiful  things  at  our  very  doors 
to  reach  out  after  those  afar  off  and  not  half 
as  beautiful.  Perhaps  it  is  distance  that 
makes  them  enchanting,  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Can  any  reader  of  the  Rural  tell  me 
of  any  berry-bearing  plant  tbat  excels  in 
beauty  the  Prinos  verticillata,  commonly 
called  Black  Alder  i  Is  there,  indeed,  one  to 
equal  it?  And  yet  our  nurserymen,  with 
barely  one  exception,  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  propagate  it.  I  am  going  after  beau¬ 
tiful  native  plants. 

*  *  * 

Last  Spring,  to  repeat  an  experiment,  I  put 
out  a  number  of  imported  budded  roses.  This 
Spring  they  are  all  dead  but  one.  Roses  on 
their  own  roots,  planted  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  bed,  are  all  alive.  The  Winter,  it  is 
true,  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one,  but 
tbe  result  has  been  the  same  with  me  for  up¬ 
ward  of  40  years.  I  cau  remember  the  time 
when  budded  roses  were  the  rule  and  roses  on 
their  own  roots  the  exception.  Everybody 
wanted  budded  or  French  roses,  as  they  were 
called ;  but  in  time  rose  fanciers  learned  that 
budded  roses  had  a  great  weakness  for  being 
winter- killed,  and  roses  grown  from  cuttings 
took  their  place,  and  have  held  it  ever  since. 
Nowt,  however,  budded  roses  are  being  im¬ 
ported  again  quite  freely.  The  careful  reader 
should  profit  by  tbe  long  experience  of  others. 

_  horticola. 

[We  beg  to  make  a  remark.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  roses  that  grow  vigorously 
on  their  owu  roots,  aud  with  such  we  lose  by 
budding.  But  bow  is  it  with  those  that  do 
not  strike  roots  readily,  or  grow  gingerly,  or 
refuse  to  grow  from  cuttings— such  e.  rj.  as 
Mabel  Morrison,  Mad.  Laeharme,  Boroness 
Rothschild  ei  alt — Eds.] 


€1 )t  l)  orbs  man. 


GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 

A.  B.  ALLEN, 

At  page  25  of  the  Rural,  Mr.  Johnson  gives 
an  account  of  the  disposition  of  Galloways, 
very  different  from  any  I  have  ever  before 
seen,  and  it  is  entirely  different  from  my 
knowledge  of  them  in  Scotland,  England  and 
America.  Mr.  J.  says,  “the  Galloways  in 
particular  are  noted  for  their  fighting  quali¬ 
ties,  and  stubborn  and  vindictive  temper. 
The  bull  ealves,  when  lassoed,  thrown  and 
trimmed,  never  yield,  and  when  letup,  attack 
tbe  first  thing  that  opposes  them.  Have  sullen 
faces— bull-dog  heads— eyes  with  fires  in  them 
—use  their  heads  as  battering  rams— crush  the 
life  out  of  everything  they  go  for,  etc,,  etc.” 

As  Mr.  J.  speaks  of  “trimming”  these  bull 
calves,  I  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  making 
steers  of  them.  If  so,  then  they  are  probably 
grades  out  of  wild  Texan  cows,  because 
thoroughbreds  are  too  valuable  to  be 
“trimmed” — all  are  wanted  for  bulls  to  cross 
on  native  cows.  If  grades,  then  they  must 
inherit  the  ferocious  disposition  spoken  of 
above  from  their  dams  and  not  from  their 
sires;  and  this  is  increased  by  the  wild  life 
they  lead  in  growing  up  on  the  great  Plains. 
Those  breeding  pure  Galloways  there  and  else¬ 
where,  speak  highly  of  them.  As  an  example 
of  this,  I  will  cite  a  correspondent  of  the 
Breeders’  Gazette  in  the  issue  of  April  3!ld,  now 
lying  before  me.  At  page  G37,  he  says:  “I  am 
now  breeding  the  Polled  Galloways.  .  .  There 
has  been  some  inquiry  as  to  the  docility  of  the 
polled  cattle.  1  have  owned  none  but  the 
Galloways  for  the  past  three  years.  I  will  say 
that  they  are  the  most  gentle  and  quiet  cattle 
I  ever  bandied,  and  I  have  been  all  my  life  on 
a  farm  and  among  cattle.  I  can  haudle  every 
one  of  my  herd  from  head  to  foot,  and  be  in 
no  danger  from  boras  or  heels.  .  .  .  I  have  an 
imported  Galloway  bull  three  years  old,  that 
♦  is  yarded  with  some  yearling  colts.  Now,  Mr. 


Editor,  it  would  do  you  or  any  other  man 
good  to  see  that  bull  and  the  colts  play  to¬ 
gether  these  nice,  warm  days.” 

For  several  years  past,  1  have  seen  similar 
accounts,  given  in  the  agricultural  papers,  of 
the  docility  of  Galloway  cattle,  but  as  I  did 
not  preserve  them,  I  eanuofc  now  refer  to  them. 
I  have  been  among  Galloways  iu  Canada,  and 
a  few  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  at  pasture  in  Scotlaud  and 
England.  I  have  also  seen  them  transported 
in  crowded  cars  on  the  railroads  and  in  the 
crowded  London  market,  and  always  found 
them  quiet  aud  gentle  as  lambs.  I  suppose 
they  may  occasionally  butt  each  other, 
although  I  never  happened  to  observe  them 
do  so;  yet  this  is  less  harmful  than  the  goring 
and  ripping  up  of  cattle  wearing  sharp-pointed 
horns. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  are  keeping  Gallo¬ 
ways  on  the  great  Western  Plains  that  their 
long,  thick  hair,  with  an  undercoat  of  fine  fur, 
protects  them  from  the  fierce,  winter  blizzards, 
better  than  the  shorter,  thinuer  coats  of  any 
other  cattle  can  protect  the  wearers — in  fact, 
as  well  as  the  buffalo  is  protected  by  a  similar 
covering.  Joined  to  this,  they  have  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy  constitution,  are  quick  feed¬ 
ers,  mature  early,  aud  prove  highly  prolific. 
Their  beef  is  of  tbe  very  best  quality,  and  the 
carcass  cuts  up  in  tbe  most  economical  manner. 
Uniting  so  many  superior  qualities  makes 
them  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  cattle  to 
breed  for  meat  that  we  now  have  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  we  could  obtain  from 
any  quarter  of  tbe  globe  outside  of  Scotland. 

I  have  most  earnestly  advocated  the  increase 
of  polled  cattle  in  our  country  for  many  years 
past,  and  particularly  on  the  Western  Plains 
since  1872,  when  we  began  to  ship  fatted  steel's 
to  England,  knowing  that  they  could  be  more 
safely  and  cheaply  transported  across  the 
ocean  than  horned  beasts,  and  that  they  would 
arrive  at  their  port  of  d  estination  in  superior 
condition,  and  bring  a  higher  price  there. 
- ♦  ♦  » 

CATTLE-DISEASE  CONVENTION  IN 
ILLINOIS. 

{RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Recent  occurrences  have  caused  a  marked 
increase  of  interest  in  legislation  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  suppression  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
glanders  and  other  contagious  diseases  among 
live  stock  in  Illinois.  On  April  30th,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  prominent  cattle  breeders  of 
the  State,  to  confer  with  committees  from 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session, 
concerning  proposed  legislation.  Among  others 
present  were  the  Presidents  of  tbe  American 
Short-horn  and  Hereford  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tions,  tbe  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  Vice-President 
aud  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  aud  widely  known  and  extensive  breed¬ 
ers  and  feeders  of  cattle  of  different  breeds, the 
State  Veterinarian,  etc. 

This  convention  adopted  resolutions  recog¬ 
nizing  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro  pneu¬ 
monia  in  Illinois;  indorsing  tbe  action  of 
Governor  Oglesby  in  quarantining  against 
free  importation  of  cattle  from  Missouri ;  urg¬ 
ing  more  effective  legislation  by  the  State, 
aud  expressing  the  conviction  that  full  secur¬ 
ity  can  only  be  had  by  efficient  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  After  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  joint  committees  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  convention,  a  bill  was  commend¬ 
ed  the  leading  features  of  which  are  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Governor  of  a  Board  of 
Live-Stock  Commissioners,  consisting  of  three 
practical  stockmen,  who  shall  serve  without 
salary,  and  a  State  Veterinarian,  with  necess¬ 
ary  assistants,  working  under  direction  of  this 
Board.  These  two  are  to  investigate  alleged 
cases  of  contagious  diseases,  with  power  to 
quarantine  animals,  farms  or  localities;  to 
slaughter  diseased  animals  or  those  exposed  to 
infection,  the  latter  to  be  paid  for  at  fair 
market  value,  but  diseased  animals  not  to  be 
paid  for.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  any  person 
baviug  reason  to  believe  contagious  disease 
exists  at  any  place  within  the  State,  to  report 
this  to  the  Board.  Failure  to  report  such  dis¬ 
ease  to  veterinary  practitioners  is  made  pun¬ 
ishable,  as  is  buying  or  selling  diseased  ani¬ 
mals,  or  those  exposed  to  infection. 

While  there  was  no  appearance  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  wild  alarm,  and  it  was  the  feeling 
that,  with  the  quarantine  of  the  farms  where 
the  disease  is  known  to  exist,  there  is  less 
danger  of  its  further  spread,  the  Convention 
deliberately  resolved  that  the  appropriation 
of  $250,000  by  tbe  State  as  an  emergency  fund 
to  meet  possible  cost  of  work  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  was  necessary. 

I  think  the  general  action  of  this  meeting 
may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  of 
a  majority  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best- 
iuformed  cattle-breeders  of  Illinois.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  will  change  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hold  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  there  has  been  any  contagi¬ 
ous  pleuro  pneumonia  in  the  West,  but  such 


men  would  perhaps  have  been  interested  in 
the  full  statement  by  a  gentleman  of  this  State 
who  places  his  losses,  already,  at  825,000,  or 
in  the  report  made  by  a  committee  of  stock 
men  in  Callaway  Co.,  Mo.  G.  e.  m. 


CHEESE-MAKING,  No.  7. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 

HEAT. 

As  an  agent  iu  cheese  making,  heat  is  use¬ 
ful  in  regulating  the  action  of  tbe  rennet. 
Never  carry  it  high  enough  to  scald  or  cook 
anything.  It  should  reach  only  blood  beat, 
which  is  the  temperature  of  the  milk  iu  the 
cow’s  udder,  where  it  was  never  known  to  be 
cooked  or  scalded.  Hence,  our  terms  are  mis¬ 
nomers.  We  neither  cook  nor  scald  curds. 
The  milk  should  be  set  at  a  temperature  rang¬ 
ing  from  80®  to  SO*,  according  to  the  state  of 
tbe  weather,  the  lower  temperature  to  be 
used  in  hot  weather,  and  the  higher  in  cool 
weather.  More  commonly,  tbe  setting  is  done 
at  82“  to  84*.  Precisely  why  the  setting  is 
done  at  this  temperature  does  not  appear  to  be 
known.  A  little  vaiiation  either  way  does 
not  appear  to  make  an}'  difference— save  that 
a  lower  oue  works  too  slowly. and  a  higher  prob¬ 
ably  too  fast.  No  very  definite  or  satisfactory 
experiments  have  been  made  iu  regal'd  to  tem¬ 
perature.  Theoretically,  the  setting  should  be 
done  at  08*,  the  point  at  which  Nature  sets 
milk  in  the  stomach,  and  at  which  the  rennet 
is  most  active.  One  authority  says  lactic  acid 
is  rapidly  developed  at  98*.  Possibly  setting 
at  that  temperature  might  hasten  its  develop¬ 
ment  too  soon,  as  we  set  old  milk,  which  soon 
sours,  and  Nature  sets  new  milk,  which  works 
slowly  in  cheese-making  at  the  usual  temper¬ 
atures,  Who  knows?  The  curd  properly  cut, 
proceed  to  gradually  raise  the  temperature  to 
08*  or  100*.  It  should  be  raised  slowly  and 
steadily,  giving  time  for  the  heat  to  penetrate 
the  pieces  of  curd,  which  are  slow  conductors. 
Some  stop  at.  00*,  for  the  curd  to  take  another 
rest!  There  may  be  some  advantage  in  thisj 
but  I  fail  to  see  it  or  to  find  it  out  by  question¬ 
ing.  If  the  heat  has  been  suddenly  raised  to 
00*,  I  cau  see  the  advantage  of  stopping  to  let 
the  heat  equalize  all  through  the  pieces  of  the 
curd,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  prevent  more 
rennet  action  on  the  surfaces  than  in  the  cen¬ 
ters.  But  when  the  heatis  slowly  raised — not  to 
exceed  a  degree  in  four  or  five  minutes, -and  the 
curd  is  cut  fiuel  can  see  no  reason  why  the  rise 
should  not  move  steadily  along  until  the  de¬ 
sired  limit  is  reached.  That  point  once  at¬ 
tained,  the  temperature  should  be  as  nearly 
maintained  as  possible  until  the  curd  is 
“cooked” — that  is,  the  proper  amount  of  whey 
is  expelled,  and  the  requisite  degree  of  firmness 
is  secured.  If  the  room  is  at  all  cool,  the  vat 
should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  whenever  the 
curd  is  at.  rest.  A  very  convenient  method  of 
covering  is  to  get  a  cloth  a  little  wider  than 
the  vat,  and  tack  it  to  strips  of  lath  running 
crosswise,  that  will  project  a  little  over  each 
edge  of  the  vat.  These  slats  should  be  about 
a  foot  apart.  This  fixed,  the  cloth  is  easily 
rolled  up  when  uot  needed,  and  unrolled  when 
wanted  on  the  vat. 

»»t  - 

WHO  CAN  BEAT  TH1K  RECORD? 

In  the  Rural  of  March  21st,  mention  is 
made  of  the  extraordinary  record  of  73  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  day  made  by  Mr.  Singerly’s 
Holstein  heifer,  Constance  S,  two  years  old. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  ibis  heiter  is 
with  her  first  or  second  calf.  If  the  former, 
the  record  is  certainly  extraordinary;  if  the 
latter,  I  am  able  to  match  it.  I  have  an  im¬ 
ported  heifer  of  tbe  same  breed  (but  called 
here  Dutch- Friesian),  which  I  purchased  last 
Fall  from  the  Chenango  Valley  Stock  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association.  At  the  time  of  calving  this 
Spring,  Feb,  19th  (her  second  call),  she  was 
two  years  10  mouths  aud  27  days  old.  On 
March  12th,  she  gave  exactly  72  pounds  of 
milk,  and  iu  15  consecutive  days,  commencing 
March  7th,  she  gave  1,031#  pOUuds,  or  68# 
pouuds  per  day.  For  tbe  whole  month  of 
March,  she  gave  2,060#  pouuds,  although  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  days  she  had  not  come  to  her 
full  flow  of  milk.  During  this  time,  the  milk 
of  seven  days  was  set,  aud  the  produce  was  14# 
pouuds  of  butter,  although  her  food  was  not 
calculated  to  give  the  best,  results  iu  tbat  di¬ 
rection.  1  should  like  to  ask  if  this  record  has 
ever  been  beaten  by  a  cow  under  three  years, 
and  if  so,  when  and  by  what  animal  i 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  D.  w.  skinner. 
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A  POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  FIFTY 
FOWLS. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  I 
present,  at  Fig.  187,  a  design  for  a  poultry 
house  for  50  fowls,  with  modern  improve- 
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ments  and  with  a  fruit  room  attached.  In 
the  plan  I  have  carefully  studied  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  economy  of  space  as 
well  as  in  warmth  and  ventilation,  and  the 
arrangements  for  these  are  so  combined  as  to 
make  the  design  to  cover  most  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  mauy  years  of  experience  have  sug¬ 
gested.  The  two  principal  desiderata  in 
poultry  keeping  are,  first,  warm  houses,  that 
the  hens  may  lay  while  eggs  are  dear  in 
Winter;  and,  uext,  good  health  in  the  stock. 
The  secret  of  this  is  ventilation.  Good  feed¬ 
ing  without  the  two  last  mentioned  requisites 
will  not  keep  the  fowls  in  good  condition  aud, 
of  coarse,  they  will  disappoint  their  keeper. 
The  whole  size  of  the  building,  without  shed, 
is  20x22  feet.  The  main  room  for  poultry  is 
12x  16,  the  laying  room  6x'J  and  the  fruit  room 
8x20,  with  a  closet  2>£x6,  between  the  laying 
room  and  fruit  room.  It  is  built  of  pine, 
clapboarded,  lathed  and  plastered,  with  one 
coat  of  plaster  all  through;  the  partitions  aud 
ceiling  are  lathed  on  the  rafters.  This  will 
tend  to  make  the  house  warm  aud  weather¬ 
proof.  The  fruit  room  could  not  be  made  in 
a  cellar  under  a  poultry  house,  as  it  would 
not  be  sweet  and  wholesome.  The  least  taint 
from  fowl  droppings,  carbolic  acid  or  sulphur 
would  be  injurious  to  fruit  keeping.  For  the 
same  reason  the  partition  between  the  fruit 
room  and  the  poultry  room  must  be  entire 
without  any  openings.  So  must  the  walls  on 
the  north  aud  west  sides  of  the  building,  the 
only  opening  being  a  ventilator  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  laying  house  in  the  west  end. 

The  frout  elevation  is  S  feet;  peak,  12  feet; 
roof  shingled  At  the  east  end  there  is  a  shed 
8x10  feet,  in  which  the  fowls  can  air  them¬ 
selves  in  cold,  or  find  shelter  in  wet  weather. 
This  should  not  come  in  line  with  the  front  of 
the  poultry  house,  as  it  would  exclude  the  sun 
from  the  east  window,  full  exposure  to  which  is 
very  important  to  warm  the  house  iu  VViuter . 
as  the  early  suu  warms  the  house  at  the  time 
warmth  is  most  required  by  the  stock.  All  the 
windows  must  be  kept  near  the  grouud,  for  if 
the  house  is  kept  warm  at  the  bottom  it  will 
be  warm  all  through.  Skylights  or  high  win¬ 
dows  warm  only  the  top  of  the  house  while 
the  sun  shiues,  and  at  other  times  make  the 
building  very  cold.  A  veutilator  1*^x2  feet 
at  the  east,  and  another  at  the  west  end,  near 
the  ceiling,  hinged  as  a  door,  with  hooks  to 
set  it  open  at  any  desired  distance,  will  give 
thorough  ventilation.  Both  should  never  be 
entirely  closed,  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
or  very  cold  nights,  when  the  little  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  roof  will  keep  the  house  sweet; 
in  cold  localities  even  this  should  have  an  in¬ 
side  slide  to  keep  the  frost  out  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  near  zero. 

The  best  material  for  the  floors  of  all  the 
rooms  is  earth,  aud  all  should  be  high  enough 
to  preveut  lloodiug  in  heavy  rains  or  melting 
snow.  They  should  be  always  perfectly 
dry  aud  be  kept  covered  with  dry  earth  or 
ashes.  A  dust  bath  must  be  provided,  the 
best  place  for  which  is  shown  in  the  diagram, 
close  to  the  glass.  Pieces  of  board  sunk  nearly 
level  with  the  floor  can  form  the  front  and 
ends.  The  earth  should  be  dug  out  for  a  foot 
in  depth,  aud  the  place  be  filled  up  level  with 
sand  and  fine  sifted  ashes.  Wood  ashes  tend 
to  spoil  the  color  of  the  fowls’  legs;  so  coal 
ashes  aud  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  are  best. 

For  perches  set  four  posts  in  the  earth  of  the 
floor  2‘tf  feet  high  from  the  floor.  Let  them 
have  deep  grooves  cut  iu  the  upper  ends  to 
admit  cross  pieces,  which  should  be  boards, 
say  five  inches  wide,  set  edgewise.  They  must 
have  slots  2)^  inches  wide  18  iuches  apart,  in 
which  to  lay  the  perches,  which  should  be  not 
less'than  t  wo  iuches  wide,  with  the  edges  a 
little  rounded;  lathing  slips  are  justthe  things 
to  make  them  of.  lustead  of  nailing  the 
cross  pieces  on  to  the  posts,  a  pin  may  be  put 
through  post  and  strip  to  keep  the  latter 
steady. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  perches  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  them  ure  separated  from  the  sides 
of  the  building,  and  the  whole  cau  bo  taken 
apart  os  a  bedstead, and  all  the  parts  and  perches 
can  be  treated  to  a  coat  of  crude  petroleum 
occasionally.  The  perches  should  all  bo  the 
same  bight.  The  hopper  for  food  for  winter 
feeding,  should  have  a  sloping  top,  to  keep  the 
fowls  from  soiling  the  food.  The  water  ves¬ 
sel  should  also  have  a  conical  top  for  the  same 
reason.  For  this  purpose  1  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  low  tub  cut  down  from  a 
paint  keg,  thoroughly  burnt  out,  with  the  top 
set  on,  as  this  can  be  always  properly  cleansed, 
aud  the  ice  knocked  out  in  Winter;  but  food 
or  water  should  never  be  kept  iu  a  house 
where  the  stock  can  get  out.  A  narrow  hop¬ 
per  containing  crushed  oyster  shells,  should 
be  in  every  house  hung  on  one  side,  and  there 
should  also  be  a  hook  for  hanging  up  eubbuge 
in  Winter. 

The  doors  for  the  front  and  laying  room  are 
shown;  but  there  should  also  be  slat  doors 
opening  the  reverse  way,  which  should  be 
used  all  Summer  to  cool  and  ventilate  the 
houses.  Then  the  sashes  may  be  stationary; 


but  these  and  the  end  ventilators  should  have 
wire  netting  over  them  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  breaking  the  glass  or  escaping.  This 
will  be  found  to  pay.  The  best  plan  is  to  put 
the  wire  on  loose  frames,  to  be  removed  when 
the  glass  is  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  a  laying  room  thau  to  have  the  nests 
in  the  main  room ;  for  the  nests  being  portable 
and  set  on  shelves,  can  be  properly  attended  to. 
They  are  a  foot  square  on  all  sides  except  the 
back,  which  is  only  four  inches  high.  When 
this  low  side  is  turned  next  to  the  wall,  but 
kept  six  inches  from  it.  the  hens  can  walk 
along  behind  the  nests,  and  if  all  these  are 
kept  the  same  distance  from  the  wall,  and  an 
opening  is  left  at  each  end  for  the  admittance 
of  the  hens,  there  will  be  a  passage-waj'  to  all 
the  nests  so  that  the  hens  will  be  tempted  to 
lay  in  them  iustead  of  laying  astray. 

In  the  front  of  each  nest  there  should  be  a 
hole  through  which  one  cau  see  whether  the 
hen  is  on  it,  or  not.  There  should  be  ventila¬ 
tors  in  the  partition  to  correspond  with  the 
two  outside  end  ones  so  that  a  thorough  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  can  be  maintained  through  the 
laying  as  well  as  living  room.  There  is  room 
for  a  closet  in  this  plan,  in  which  can  be  kept 
the  feed,  etc.  There  should  be  uo  board  par¬ 
titions  to  harbor  vermin  and  disease.  The 
house  can  be  closed  for  fumigation,  and  with 
care  it  will  pay  for  all  extra  expenses  over  a 
cheaper  house  in  the  healthfuluessof  the  flock. 

The  fruit  room  can  be  built  on  the  north 
side.  In  ihe  diagram  it  is  8x20  feet;  buc  it 
can  be  shortened  at  the  east  end  if  desired. 
This  would  not  be  as  warm  as  a  cellar  to  store 
fruit  for  Winter;  but  it  will  make  au  excellent 
fall  fruit  room  for  pears,  grapes  aud  apples. 
There  is  a  bank  of  drawers  all  down  one  side. 
The  shelves,  os  shown,  are  kept  clear  of  the 
walls  to  allow  veutilation  all  around;  they 
can  be  feet  wide  and  l}4  or  2  feet  apart. 
This  room  would  hold  quite  a  lot  of  fruit. 
There  should  be  a  small  ventilator  out  of  the 
west  corner  of  the  roof;  but  there  should  be 
no  openings  except  on  the  east  end.  If  this 
plan  is  followed  tbe  house  will  be  useful  for 
a  longer  time  towards  Winter,  as  frost  will 
be  kept  out.  A  door  and  wiudow  should  be 
in  tbe  east  end,  the  sash  being  hinged  so  as  to 
permit  ventilation,  with  a  shade  inside  to 
exclude  light  when  desirable.  I  have  not 
estimated  the  actual  cost  of  this  building,  but 
I  have  given  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cheapest 
building  consistent  with  usefulness. 

In  Fig.  187,  A  is  the  fowl-house;  B,  fruit 


Poultry  House.  Fig.  187. 


room;.C,  shed;  D,  top  of  drawers;  E,  closet; 
F,  dust  bath;  G.  feed  hopper;  H.  water  ves¬ 
sel;  J,  perches;  K,  front  of  drawers:  L,  fruit 
room;  N,  meat  or  cabbage  room;  V.V,  venti¬ 
lators;  O,  rear  view  of  nest;  P,  front  view  of 
uest;  R,  water  vessel;  ti,  feed  hopper. 

HENRY  HALES. 
- »»« - 

THE  GOLDEN  POLISH  FOWLS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural  you  ask 
if  any  of  the  readprs  have  had  auy  experience 
with  Golden  Polish  fowls.  Two  years  ago  I 
bought  a  trio,  oil  account  of  their  beauty,  to 
ornament  my  lawn  ;  but  fiuuirig  them  to  be 
excellent  layers  also,  I  raised  a  flue  lot  of 
chicks.  The  three  hens  I  selected  to  breed 
from  (his  season  commenced  laying  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  During  April  they  layed  72  eggs  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  clear  white  in  color.  The  heus 
are  small  aud  are  not  inclined  to  be  broody; 
they  are  quiet  (the  cocks  do  all  the  cackling) 
and  become  very  tame  if  petted.  The  chicks 
are  lively,  aud  hardy  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
They  feather  out  quickly  and  learn  at  an  early 
ago  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  flesh  is 
dark  and  in  flavor  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  common  barn  yard  chicken.  A  group  of 
these  birds,  all  alike  iu  form  and  feather, 
makes  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  as  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  1  consider  them  excellent.  They  are 
often  called  Golden-Spangled  Polish;  but  the 
“Standard  of  Excellence,”  the  recognized 
'  authority  iu  nomenclature,  does  not  recognize 
such  a  name;  but  gives  the  “points”  of  the 
Golden  Polish.  T.  B.  HOOVER. 

*_York  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 

The  season  is  quite  backward,  yet  I  feel 
safe  in  now  advising  the  placing  of  all  colo- 
nieson  their  summer  stands  not  to  be  removed 
again  until  Fall.  All  colonies  that  occupy 
three  spaces  between  the  frames  or  more,  I 
would  preserve  as  full  colonies,  uniting  all 
smaller  ones. 

Each  individual  colony  must  be  confined  t> 
the  number  of  frames  the  bees  will  actually 
cover.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  division 
board  made  of  plain  lumber,  of  tbe  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  frames,  with  a  strip  of  felt 
or  thin  rubber  tacked  to  the  edges  along  the 
bottom  aud  ends  so  as  to  shut  out  all  draft, 
and  yet  be  easily  moved  to  accommodate  the 
swarms  as  they  increase  in  number. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  take  a  good  average 
stock  in  a  Langstroth  hive:  start  at  one  side 
of  the  hive  with  a  frame  nearly  solid  with 
honey,  then  place  the  frames  that  have  brood 
in  next.  There  should  he  three  or  four  of 
these,  making,  with  the  frame  of  honey,  five 
frames;  then  move  up  the  division  board  and 
remove  the  remainder  of  the  frames  to  the 
be«  houses  or  shop,  to  be  used  as  required. 

Contract  the  entrance  to  about  %X2  inches 
for  full  colonies,  and  less  for  nuclei.  Place 
immediately  on  the  frames  a  covering  of 
burlap  or  the  best  factory  cloth,  and,  if  you 
can  afford  it,  a  quilt  on  that:  fill  the  cap  of  the 
hive  with  good  dry  oat  straw  well  packed,  and 
put  a  stone  on  each  hive  to  hold  the  cover  in 
place.  If  one  has  never  tried  this  method, 
be  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
bees  will  build  up.  They  will  keep  up  the 
desired  temperature  much  more  easily  and 
with  less  food  than  when  they  have  too  much 
room.  They  should  be  looked  after  once  a 
week.  Make  sure  they  have  all  the  honey 
they  need,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks  there 
will  be  some  stocks  that  will  require  more 
room;  give  this  by  sliding  the  division  board 
back  and  putting  in  a  frame  at  least  partly 
filled  with  honey ;  then  put  the  board  up  to 
this  frame,  and  close  the  hive  for  another 
week.  In  no  case,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
would  I  put  this  frame  in  the  center.  It  would 
spread  the  brood  so  that  it  would  be  apt  to 
get  chilled.  If  you  do  your  work  well,  once 
a  week  will  be  often  enough.  Frequent  dis¬ 
turbing  early  in  the  season  results  in  no  good. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  M  goodspeed. 


Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
growing  vegetables  for  retail  and  home  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  for  selling  to  consumers,  and 
knowing  their  tastes  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
having,  moreover,  some  experience  as  to 
growth  aud  productiveness,  as  well  as  in  test¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  etc  ,  I  feel  confident  the 
following  list  will  be  found  suitable  for  kitchen, 
garden  or  near  retail  market: — 

Among  bush  beans,  the  Early  Mohawk  for 
green  pod  is  best;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  will 
stand  a  light  frost.  For  yellow,  the  Golden 
Wax  and  Lemon  Pod  Wax  are  superior;  the 
latter  having  short  runners,  should  be  brushed 
two  feet,  as  for  peas,  when  it  will  be  found 
enormously  productive,  continuing  long  iu 
beariug.  Having  tried  this  plan  for  the  first 
tiuie,  last  season,  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  result.  These  three  sorts  planted  at 
the  same  time,  will  supply  the  table  until  pole 
kinds  are  ready,  when  for  green  pods  (entire¬ 
ly  striugless),  Giant  Wax  for  yellow;  and  for 
shell  beans  (greeu  or  dry),  the  Large  Lima 
are  best  every  time.  Among  beets,  the  new 
Early  Eclipse  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Egyptian  as  to  table  quality  and  size,  and 
nearly  as  early.  The  Early  Bassano.  the 
sweetest  aud  tenderest  of  all  turnip  beets,  I 
find  sells  more  readily  tbau  any  other,  when 
color  (pink)  of  flesh  is  no  objection.  It  is  also 
good  for  winter  use  if  sown  later  in  the  season. 
The  Long  Blood  Turnip  is  a  standard  winter 
sort.  Among  cabbages,  the  Jersey  Wakefield 
and  Henderson's  Summer  are  best  for  early, 
and  Flat  Dutch  aud  Drumhead  for  late.  Of 
the  Savoys,  the  Green  Curled  is  of  extra 
quality,  but  uot  so  large  as  the  Drumhead 
Savoy.  Of  the  carrots,  the  Blunt  rooted  is 
best  for  early,  aud  tbe  Pauver's  Orange  for 
late.  Cauliflowers,  Early  Snowball  aud  Late 
Lenormand.  Among  celery,  Boston  Market 
and  Crawford’s  Half-dwarf  are  of  excellent 
quality;  the  dwarf  varieties  are  superior, 
making  a  more  compact  bunch. 

Of  sweet  corn,  for  a  succession,  plant  Early 
Moutaua.  Early  Minnesota,  Russell’s  Prolific 
aud  Evergreen.  The  Black  Mexican,  the 
sweetest  and  tenderest  of  all  sweet  corns, 
might  be  taken  iustead  of  the  Prolific  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  Of  cucumbers.  White  Spine  and 


Tailby’s  Hybrid  are  best  for  the  table,  and 
Green  Prolific  for  pickles.  The  Large  N.  Y. 
Purple  Egg  Plant  will  be  found  the  best  for 
table  or  for  market.  Among  lettuce.  Tennis- 
ball  (black-seeded)  for  extra  early,  or  for 
forcing  is  best,  it  being  hardy  and  a  compact 
grower.  For  Summer,  the  Hanson  is  large 
and  makes  a  solid  head  and  is  slow  in  shooting 
to  seed.  Among  mask-melons,  the  Early 
Christiana  and  Surprise  are  the  choicest  of 
theyellow  fleshed,  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
The  Hackensack,  or  Turk’s-cap  of  some  cata¬ 
logues,  is  my  choice  of  large,  green-fleshed 
varieties.  Of  water-melons,  I  regard  the  Ice 
Cream  or  Icing,  (white  seeded,  with  lightrind) 
as  superior  to  ail  others  for  table  use ;  but  if  size 
is  wanted,  without  regard  to  fine  quality,  try 
the  Cuban  Queen  and  Iron  clad. 

Of  onions, for  bunching  green  or  for  summer, 
use  the  Extra  Early  P„ed  and  tbe  varieties 
known  as  Silver  Skin;  Neapolitan,  Marzajole 
and  Extra  Early  Pearl  are  very  large,  flat, 
white  onions  of  the  best  quality,  growing 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  radish;  they 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  For  good 
keepers,  I  choose  the  Yellow  Danvers  and  Rea 
Wethersfield.  Of  peas,  the  Philadelphia  Ex¬ 
tra  Early  and  American  Wonder  are  superior 
for  early  dwarf;  for  medium,  the  Stratagem 
is  the  very  best;  for  late.  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  White  Marrowfat  and  Tall  Sugar  (edible 
pods).  This  last.  1  find,  sells  the  best  of  all  I 
grow,  and  should  be  more  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  Of  potatoes,  the  leading  early  sorts 
are  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early 
Ohio.  The  Pearl  of  Savoy,  in  a  test  of  over 
70  varieties  at  the  Experimental  Grounds  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  two  earliest,  and  a  very  heavy 
cropper.  Those  intending  to  plant  the  Early 
Rose,  would  do  well  to  exchange  for  the  last 
named,  at  double  the  price  for  seed.  For  late, 
the  White  Elephant  is  very  fine,  large  and 
productive;  the  Belle  and  Mammoth  Pearl 
are  also  fine,  large,  smooth  and  productive 
sorts,  and  I  think  better  keepers  than  the 
White  Elephant.  Of  radishes,  I  prefer  the 
Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  and  Market  Gardener’s 
Long  Scarlet  for  early  Summer:  and  China 
Rose  for  Winter.  Of  squashes,  the  Yellow 
Crookneck  (bosh)  for  Summer  is  of  best 
quality;  but  with  me  it  does  not  sell  as  well  as 
the  Early  Bush  Scallop.  For  Fall,  the  Boston 
Marrow  and  Summer  Crookneck  (striped 
green  and  whitej  are  the  very  best  sorts;  for 
Winter,  the  Hubbard  is  a  standard.  Tne  new 
Essex  Hybrid,  both  for  table  and  for  keeping, 
is  worthy  for  general  culture.  Of  tomatoes, 

I  find  tbe  Acme  to  sell  better  than  any  other  I 
have  tried,  on  account  of  its  color  I  maroon) 
and  entire  freedom  from  irregularities.  The 
Trophy,  Paragon  and  Livingston’s  Favorite 
are  all  excellent,  the  vines  of  the  last  growing 
very  large,  and  the  fruit  being  always  smooth. 
As  to  earliness,  there  is  so  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  several  kinds  as  to  be  scarcely  notice¬ 
able. 

Those  who  have  hot  houses  or  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  hoc-beds  should  plunge  some  pots  or  tin 
cans  in  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed,  planting  a  few 
seeds  in  each.  Thin  out  to  one  as  soon  as  the 
third  leaf  appears,  and  when  the  vines  are 
three  inches  high,  nip  out  the  top  of  each.  In 
this  way  you  may  have  ripe  tomatoes  two 
weeks  sooner  than  from  ordinary  hot- bed 
plants.  Among  the  white  turnips,  I  have 
found  the  F.arly  Purple-top  the  best  early 
garden  turnip;  for  a  yellow,  the  Robertson's 
Golden  Ball  or  Orange  Jelly  will  be  found  the 
most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  sweetest  and  fin¬ 
est  flavored  of  all.  If  the  rutabaga  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  the  Purple- top  Yellow  is  very  good. 

Although  tastes,  soils  and  climates  differ, 
yet  I  tbiuk  this  list  will  be  found  well  suited 
for  the  purposes  named,  martin  l.  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  INDIANA. 

The  past  Winter  was  the  coldest  with  us 
for  many  years,  the  thermometer  at  the 
Signal  Station  indicating  as  low  as  33°  below 
zero,  and  for  several  days  from  30  to  30° 
below.  Reports  from  different  portions  of  the 
country  show  that  small  fruits  have  been 
badly  injured;  but.  on  looking  through  our 
experimental  grounds  I  fiud  that  out  of  22 
varieties  of  raspberries  only  three — Herstine, 
Clarke  aud  Shaffer — are  injured  to  auy  ex¬ 
tent.  Even  the  Gregg,  which  many  consider 
uot  hardy,  is  putting  ont  its  foliage,  even  to 
the  tips  of  the  canes,  and  looks  remarkably 
healthy.  None  were  protected  in  the  least, 
except  by  the  snow  which  covered  the  lower 
portions  of  all  alike.  j.  troop. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


pomologkul 


THE  UPTON  RUSSET  APPLE. 

Some  of  our  best  fruits  have  been  so  slow  in 
becoming  popular  and  it  has  taken  so  long  a 
time  to  make  their  good  qualities  known,  that 
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even  the  place  of  their  origin  and  the  name 
of  the  originator  are  lost.  Others  usually 
accidental  seedlings,  are  grown  and  become 
very  popular,  in  their  native  localities,  but  are 
unknown  a  score  of  miles  away.  Among  the 
latter  class  is  a  line  apple  from  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  Some  50  years  ago  Elijah 
Upton,  near  Sandy  Creek  planted  some 
nursery  stock  and,  one  of  the  grafts  failing  to 
grow,  the  seedling-root  sprouted  up  and  was 
allowed  to  stand.  The  tree  grew  to  a  very 
large  size  and  is  still  standing,  healthy  and  in 
bearing  condition.  Years  since  a  root  be¬ 
came  broken  some  20  feet  from  the  old  tree; 
it  sprouted  and  grew  and  has  made  a  fine 
tree,  and  last  year  it  bore  several  barrels  of 
fine  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower,  rather 
spreading,  very  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 
The  fruit  is  uniform,  of  good  size  and  fair. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Upton  sent  us  samples  of  this  apple 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  we  had  cuts 
made  and  show  an  average  apple  in  Fig.  185. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  is  very  large,  a  little  coni¬ 
cal,  or  “pippin”-shaped,  also  slightly  ribbed. 
Color  greenish-yellow,  thinly  but  uniformly 
covered  with  russet,  nearly  covered  with  a 
dull  red,  thickly  splashed  on  the  sunny  side 
with  a  deeper  shade;  stem  short  (one-half  inch 
long)  very  stout  and  a  little  curved,  planted 
In  a  small,  irregular  cavity,  of  green  color, 
entirely  devoid  of  the  shading  of  red ;  calyx 
small,  entirely  closed,  the  basin  is  small, 
quite  deep  and  regular.  The  core,  as  is  seen 
in  the  cross  section,  Fig.  186,  is  small,  the 
seeds  few  and  nearly  all  imperfect;  flesh  yel¬ 
low,  fine-grained,  crisp,  tender,  juicy,  spright¬ 
ly,  sub-acid  with  a  flavor  slightly  resembling 
that  of  the  Westfield  Seek-no  further;  quality 
very  good.  Eaten  March  16th.  Its  season  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greening, 
Mr.  Upton  writes  us  that  it  has  been  grafted 
on  other  trees  to  some  extent;  but  so  far  as  he 
knows,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  no  nurseryman. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  promising  apple. 


BEZI  DE  LA  MOTTE  PEAR. 


PBOF.  J.  L.  BUDD, 

In  1847,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  gave  this  estimate 
of  the  above  pear:  “The  Pom.  Mag.  (1830) 
states  that  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  White  Doyennd.  In  some  seasons,  we  have 
tasted  specimens  which  were  first-rate,  while 
in  the  average  of  years,  it  will  not  come  quite 
up  to  that  character.  A  warm  and  dry  season, 
like  that  of  1846,  probably  suits  this  variety 
better  than  a  cool  and  wet  one,  as  the  fruit 
last  year  was  excellent.  ”  The  original  home 
of  this  variety  is  Central  Asia.  It  was  brought 
into  Eastern  Poland  in  an  early  day  under  the 
name  of  Bieu  Armudi,  where  it  is  yet  a  popu¬ 
lar  variety.  In  the  moist  climate  of  the  coast 
sections  of  Germany  and  France,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  its  fruit  is  second-rate  in  quality,  as  it 
has  proven  around  Boston  and  in  Western 
New  York;  hence,  probably  the  low  estimate 
placed  upon  it  by  some  writers.  In  the  dry  air 
of  the  Missisippi  Valley,  the  quality  always 
comes  up  to  the  estimate  of  C.  Downing: — 
“Flesh  white,  very  fine-grained,  buttery, 
juicy,  with  a  sweet,  delicate  perfumed  flavor.” 
The  form  is  shown  at  Fig.  184.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Iowa  by  the  Shakers  at  Salem, 
Henry  County,  when  Iowa  was  a  Territory.  In 
some  way,  Mr.  Henry  Avery  of  Burlington  re¬ 
ceived  it  as  Crassane  Bergamotte,  under  which 
name  he  marketed  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fine 
fruit.  In  1876,  Mr,  Downing’s  attention  was 
directed  to  the  matter,  and  he  promptly  re¬ 
stored  its  true  name.  The  old  trees — reported 
to  Mr.  Downing  to  be  16  inches  in  diameter  in 
1876— are  still  alive  and  producing  as  regular 
and  abundant  crops  as  any  variety  of  the  pear 
the  owner  has,  at  least,  such  was  his  report  to 
the  writer  two  years  ago. 

Beyond  reasonable  doubt,  this  has  proven 
the  healthiest  and  hardiest  variety,  producing 
really  good,  fruit,  yet  fruited  in  Iowa,  yet, 
strangely  enough,  I  know  of  no  trees  for 
sale  in  Eastern  or  Western  nurseries.  I  have 
spoken  in  back  issues  of  the  Rural  of  the 
Bergamottes  of  the  Volga.  Without  doubt, 
the  Bezi  de  la  Mottc  belongs  to  this  oriental 
race,  as  it  has  the  same  texture  of  leaf  and  the 
same  peculiar  speckled,  olive  shoots.  But  it  is 
a  more  southern  variety  of  the  race,  and  it 
will  not  bear  a  lower  winter  temperature  than 
the  Flemish  Beauty.  In  rare  cases,  it  shows 
traces  of  the  twig  blight,  but  I  have  not  known 
it  to  prove  fatal  to  a  single  tree.  I  hope  that 
Eastern  propagators  will  permit  this  pear  to 
crowd  out  some  of  the  really  worthless  French 
and  Belgian  varieties  yet  retained  on  their 
lists. 


farm  Copies. 


A  NOVEL  FENCE. 


A  Washington  man,  Mr.  Byrnes,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  made  application  for  a 
datent  for  a  fence  which  was  “designed  with 


a  view  to  render  unnecessary  the  digging  of 
post  holes  and  the  employment  of  nails,  and 
which  would  ndt  necessarily  involve  the  skill  of 
a  special  mechanic  to  build  it.”  We  show  this 
fence  at  Fig.  181,  page  331.  The  rails,  instead 
of  being  supported  by  lying  upon  one  another, 
like  those  of  thB  common  country  worm-fence, 
rest  in  notches  in  the  battens  or  upright 
pieces,  and  are  themselves  notched  and  crossed 
between  each  pair  of  adjacent  posts  or  battens, 


ingenuity  of  “inventors”  in  the  line  of  far  n 
conveniences,  we  do  not  by  any  means  recom¬ 
mend  these  conveniences  for  adoption  in  every 
case;  but  each  of  them  conveys  suggestions 
which  may  be  utilized  in  some  part  of  the  farm. 


This  little  gray  beetle  is  becoming  quite  a 
pest  in  our  greenhouses.  As  yet  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  grub  or  larva  is  doing  any 
harm.  The  roses  in  our  greenhouses  are  the 


earth  and  stems  of  the  plants,  and  their  gray 
color  is  enough  to  conceal  them.  I  find  they 
frequently  hide  between  a  leaf  and  its  stem 
The  scientific  name  of  the  insect  is  Armagus 
Fulleri.  a.  J.  cook.  . 


The  Nation's  Step- mother. —The  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  says;  “The  average  cow  yields 
about  4.50  gallons  of  milk  a  year,  giving  a 
total  product  of  0,750,000,000  gallons.  Twelve 
cents  a  gallon  is  a  fair  price  to  estimate  the 
value  of  this  milk  at,  a  total  return  to  the 
dairy  farmer  of  *S10,000,000.  Fifty  percent, 
of  the  milk  is  made  into  cheese  and  butter. 
It  takes  24  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  about  10  pounds  of  milk  for 
one  pound  of  cheese.  There  is  the  same 
amount  of  nutrition  in  3>£  pounds  of  milk 
that  there  is  in  one  pound  of  beef.  A  fat  steer 
furnishes  50  per  cent,  of  beef,  but  it  would  re¬ 
quire  about  24,000,000  steers,  weighing  1,500 
pounds  each,  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
nutrition  as  the  annual  milk  product.”  Who 
says  the  cow  is  not  the  Nation’s  Step-mother. 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Our  friend  F.  D.  Coburn,  at  the  Topeka 
meeting,  gave  the  Short- horn  breeders  some 
very  sensible  advice,  Ke  said  never  breed 
from  a  narrow-chested  animal,  though  it  be 
a  full  blooded  Duke  or  Duchess,  or  though  it 
may  have  a  pedigree  10  rods  long.  Never 
mind  the  pedigree,  “  it’s  the  critter  we 
want.  ”  Many  a  man  has  ruined  his  herd  by 
crossing  on  round-ribbed,  broad  backed , 
heavy-hammed  and  healthy  cows,  a  tbiu- 
chested,  tuberculous,  high-blood  Bates  bull, 
because  ho  was  fashionable  and  cost  a  great 
price.  Weed  out  faithfully  not  for  color,  but 
the  thin-hipped,  wheezy  poor  feeders  and 
slow  growers,  even  though  you  have  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  Duke  or  Duchess — meat  is  what  we  want 
and  not  pedigree  or  color.  Good  advice,  and 

it  should  be  fully  considered . 

Mr.  Hovey  regards  the  Hubbardston  None¬ 
such  as  good  in  December,  but  it  becomes 
light  and  punky  in  January  and  February. 
In  a  list  of  the  best  apples  he  puts  the  Bald 
win  first,  the  Greening  second,  the  Hubbarston 
Nonesuch  perhaps  third,  the  Russet  fourth, 
and  if  he  could  raise  the  Northern  Spy,  he 
would  put  that  in.  Then  there  is  the  Mother, 
the  Spitzenburg  and  three  or  four  others,  all  of 

them  A  No.  1  apples . . . 

The  Farmers’  Magazine  tells  of  an  Indiana 
dairyman  who  covers  the  cows  with  a  horse- 
blanket  or  sheet  while  milking,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  annoyance  of  flies  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  comfortof  the  cows,  which  are  otherwise 
continually  engaged  in  battle  with  insects,... 

The  Physicians’  and  Surgeons’  Investigator 
advocates  the  more  general  use  of  buttermilk. 
Buttermilk  is  a  true  milk  peptone,  and  with 
the  exception  of  koumiss,  is  the  most  digestible 
milk  product  at  our  command.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  and 
often  is  the  only  food  that  cun  be  retained  on 
the  stomach  in  cancer  of  that  organ  or  in 
gastric  ulcer.  It  may  often  be  prescribed 
successfully  where  we  order  a  combination  of 

milk  and  lime-water . 

Good  Health  says  a  house  with  a  “pit  of 
corruption”  under  it,  has  always  some  one  sick 
in  it.  If  the  United  States  were  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  we  the  monarch,  an  edict 
should  be  issued  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  vegetable  cellars  under  dwellings.  They 
are  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  much  disease  aud 

many  deaths.... . . . . . 

Try  Prof.  Riley’s  ice- water  remedy  for  cab¬ 
bage  worms  I  Nobody  would  suppose  that  the 
note  was  first  published  iu  these  columns  from 
the  way  other  journals  publish  it  without 

credit . 

The  Rural  killed  a  Dana's  Hovey  Pear  tree 
last  Summer  by  repeated  applications  of  the 
kerosene  emulsion  to  destroy  the  scale  insect. 

One  year,  a  writer  in  Farm  and  Home  had 
a  crop  of  sweet  corn  wholly  ruined  by  deep 
plowing  between  the  rows  in  hot,  dry  weath¬ 
er.  The  com  was  almost  iu  tassel  and  the 
ears  were  beginning  to  show:  but  the  corn 
wilted  at  once  and  stopped  growing, and  never 

recovered......... . 

He  recalls  the  faot  that  it  is  the  barren 
stalks  in  a  field,  which  reduce  the  yield  from  a 
possible  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  40  or  50 
or  less.  The  selection  of  the  best  ears  for  seed 
has  little  if  any  effect  to  reduce  the  number 
barren  stalks.  W o  must  destroy  the  tasseh 
of  the  barren  stalks  before  they  shed  their 
pollen  so  that  the  remaining  plants  will  be 

fertilized  by  fertile  stalks..... . 

So  far,  this  season,  as  in  years  past,  Alfalfa 
on  the  farm  of  the  Kansas  State  College,  has 
made  the  earliest  growth,  with  Meadow  Oat 
Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue  Gross  respectively 
second  and  third,  and  Red  Clover  and  Orchard 
Grass  fourth  and  fifth  iu  the  order  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  two  weeks  but  little  difference  will 


Upton  Russet  apple.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  185. 


in  such  a  way  as  to  be  firmly  interlocked  so 
as  to  withstand  great  side  force. 

The  battens  or  posts  A  (Fig.  182,  page  331 )  are 
notched  at  a  to  give  the  necessary  vertical 
support  to  the  rails  B;  and  the  rails  B,  Fig.  183 
are  notched  at  b  to  support  or  brace  the  parts 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  fence  runs.  The 


very  personification  of  health  and  vigor. 
The  weevils  are,  however,  very  annoying  as 
leaf  destroyers.  The  beetle  hides  by  day; 
but  at  night  eats  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
plants  so  as  to  injure  them  greatly;  and  many 
that  are  not  so  badly  eaten  are  so  mutilated 
that  they  become  an  eye-sore  to  the  green- 


Upton  Russet  Apple. 

notches  in  the  rails  have  a  shoulder  to  hold  the 
posts  against  horizontal  displacement. 

3  , _ 2 - Z. 


Half  Section. 


Fig.  186. 


R.N-r, 

Fig.  183. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  specimens  of  the 


house  keeper.  The  plants  that  suffer  mos 
are  draemuas,  palms,  oranges,  acacias,  ficus, 
and  curculigo.  The  only  method  of  destroy 
ing  the  beetles  ts  to  seek  them  out  aud  crush 
them.  This  is  no  easy  task,  as  the  weevils  are 
hard  to  find.  They  often  crowd  between  the 


Bezi  de  la  Motte  Pear.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  184. 
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be  seen  in  them,  except  in  the  case  of  Alfalfa, 
which  will  maintain  the  lead  for  some  time.. 

Peter  Cooper’s  ground  bone  almost  invar¬ 
iably  shows  by  analyses  that  it  is  worth  more 
than  it  costs.  Being  steamed  in  order  to  man- 

facture  glue,  there  is  no  nitrogen  in  it . 

A  farmer  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  says  in 
the  Western  Stockman,  that  Johnson  Grass 
makes  a  fine  growth  the  first  season,  but  is  en¬ 
tirely  killed  by  the  Winter . 

Prof.  Shelton, of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  says  that  there  are  thousands  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  every  section  of  the  W  est,  whose  gaunt 
and  emaciated  frames  have  been  the  seat  of 
numberless  Trost  bites,  while  the  dry  gangrene, 
superinduced  thereby,  runs  on  unchecked  by 
the  thin,  watery  blood,  which  feebly  circulates 
through  their  veins.  Soon  these  cattle  will  be¬ 
gin  to  “shed"  tails,  hoofs,  oars  and  noses,  and 
we  shall  again  be  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease . . . 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
grasses  for  many  years,  says,  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  that  he  sees  nothing  promising  in 

Johnson  Grass  for  Michigan  farmers . 

Josiah  Hoopes,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
says  that  for  a  few  years  after  planting,  the 
quince  should  have  good  culture  and  that 
thereafter  mulching  answers  a  much  better 
purpose;  that  uo  variety  excels  the  old  Orange 
or  Apple  as  a  paying  quince  when  grown 

under  the  same  treatment . . . 

Mr.  W.  F.  Brown,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer, 
says  the  critical  time  with  a  corn  crop  is  while 
it  is  small,  and  it  will  pay  to  work  it  frequent¬ 
ly  until  it  gets  a  good  start.  Farmers  cannot 
err  by  doing  too  much  work  among  the  corn 
while  it  is  young;  nor  at  ony  other  time 
provided  it  is  not  done  deep  enough  to  injure 

the  roots...... . . 

Two-thirds  of  the  orchards  reported  dying 
from  old  age  are  actually  starving  to  death, 


seen  in  its  influence  on  the  students.  There 
is  to  be  found  there  no  such  thing  as  caste  or 
aristocracy;  all  are  on  an  equality;  -‘Worth 
makes  the  man,"  and  a  degree  of  hearty  good 
feeling  and  friendship  existB  among  all  the 
students,  such  as  is  found  in  few  other  colleges. 

L.  F.  Allen  writes,  in  the  London  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  that  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  Winter  has  been  very  destructive  on  the 
great— and  barbarous— cattle  ranches  of  the 
far  Western  States  and  Territories.  He  has 
great  doubts  of  their  eventual  success ........ 

Director  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  finds  that  corn  planted  but  one 
inch  deep  gives  the  b83t  yield.  For  a  sandy, 
loam  soil,  deeper  planting  would  no  doubt 
prove  advantageous. . . . . . 

Few  people  are  aware  that,  when  they  And 
a  wall  paper  that  suits  them  precisely,  by 
having  it  properly  varnished  they  can  render 
it  almost  time-proof.  It  can  be  washed  when 
it  becomes  dingy,  and  will  last  for  many 
years. . . . . . . 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  says  that  children 
would  rather  eat  bread  and  honey  than  bread 
and  butter.  One  pound  of  honey  will  go  as 
far  as  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  has,  besides, 
the  advantage  of  being  far  more  healthy  and 
pleasant  tasting.  It  always  remains  good, 
while  butter  soon  becomes  rancid.  Honey 
eaten  on  wheat  bread  is  very  beneficial  to 
health.  It  is  a  common  expression  that  honey 
is  a  luxury,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
life-giving  principle.  This  is  an  error— honey 
is  food  in  one  of  its  most  concentrated  forms. 
True,  it  does  not  add  so  much  to  the  growth 
of  muscle  as  does  beefsteak,  but  it  does  im¬ 
part  other  properties  no  less  necessary  to 
health  and  physical  and  intellectual  action. . . 

The  Scottish  Agricultural  Gazette  says  that 
in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  scarcity 
of  good  dairymaids  in  Cheshire,  the  Cheshire 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association  propose  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  dairy  school  and  farm  of  instruction 


and  might  be  brought  to  a  reasonable  state  of 
health  and  vigor  by  a  generous  system  of 
feeding  the  soil  every  year,  and  would  richly 
pay  for  all  the  manure  applied;  so  says  Josiah 

Hoopes  in  Philadelphia  Press . 

In  collecting  seeds  lin  large  quantities)  of 
melon,  squash,  tomato,  cucumber  aud  other 
plauts,  Joseph  Harris  advises  that  we  put  a 
little  brewer’s  yeast  in  the  barrel.  The  seeds 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  aud  will  be 
white,  clean  and  entirely  free  from  mucilage. 
“After  you  get  started,”  he  says,  “you  can 

get  yeast  of  your  own  from  the  barrel . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  would  not  put  any 
man  in  charge  of  roads  who  does  not  know 

the  value  of  gravel . . 

Now  scatter  a  lot  of  sifted  coal  ashes  over 
the  roots  of  currants  aud  gooseberries ........ 

If  you  would  hasten  the  bearing  of  grape¬ 
vines  transplanted  this  year  (or  last),  confine 

the  new  growth  to  a  single  shoot. . 

The  general  and  seemingly  sensible  advice 
is  to  plant  corn  not  until  the  ground  is  warm, 
as  it  is  a  tender  plant.  Nevertheless  the  best 
crops  we  have  ever  raised  were  planted  on  or 

before  May  Lst . 

Do  not  disturb  the  roots  of  strawberries  or 
raspberries  until  after  the  fruiting  season,  if 

you  would  have  a  full  crop  of  fruit . . . 

“For  tree  labels,  use  strips  of  sheet  zinc, 
rust  them  with  water  or  acid,  write  ou  them 
with  a  common  lead  pencil  when  moist,  and 
they  will  last  and  be  legible  half  a  century." 

The  above  is  from  the  Albany  Cultivator. 
We  have  been  telling  our  readers  for  six  years 
that  one  needs  only  to  write  upon  the  zinc 
with  the  pencil.  No  “rusting"  or  anything  of 
the  kind  is  necessary  or  of  auy  use.  Come 
aud  see  the  zinc  labels  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 

if  you  doubt  it . 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the  labor 
system  in  agricultural  colleges,  says  the  Spec¬ 
ulum  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  is 


for  the  county.  They  will  take  a  pasture 
farm  of  about  200  acres,  with  convenient  sur¬ 
roundings,  where  they  will  give  lessons  to 
pupils  on  in-door  dairy  practice,  and  out-door 
dairy  farming.  Judging  from  the  quality  of 
much  of  the  butter  in  American  markets,  a 
practical  school  for  the  training  of  dairy  help 
would  be  a  very  sensible  thing  in  this  country 
as  well............ . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Huling,  of  Ohio,  says  he  has 
kept  50  cows  the  year  around  in  a  barn  with 
water-tight  floor,  with  a  gutter  behind  them 
24  inches  wide  aud  eight  inches  deep,  the  ma¬ 
nure,  liquid  and  solid,  all  being  saved.  The 
cows  were  fed  the  best  of  feed  aud  bedded 
with  chaffed  straw.  From  the  lot  he  made 
1,200  loads  of  one  ton  each  in  a  siogle  yesr. 
This  proves  that  Prof.  Roberts’  statement  of 
having  made  100.27  tons  from  47  cows  in  five 
months  was  by  no  means  extravagant . 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  thinks  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  sex  when  we  come  down 
to  the  everyday  trials  and  joys  of  life.  Busy 
men  don't  gossi  p ;  busy  women  don’ t  bear  tales. 
Kind  meu  bind  up  wounded  hearts,  aud  kind 
women  heal  them ...» . . . 

Tub  Live  8tock  Journal  remiuds  its  readers 
of  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  milk  to  im¬ 
purity  aud  bad  odor.  Smoking  where  milk  is 
kept  must  never  be  permitted,  and  yet  not 
unfrequently  the  milk-room  is  invaded  by  a 
smoker,  who  perhaps  (?)  removes  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  but  will  hold  it  smoldering  in  his 
hands,  filling  the  apartment  with  an  odor 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  milk  out-doors.... 

Should  a  cow  be  always  milked  by  the  same 
persou?  A  writer  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette 
says  uo;  the  U.  8.  Dairyman  says  yes.  The 
latter  proceeds  to  say  that  the  man  who  can 
get  a  cow  attached  to  him  eau,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  get  a  larger  per  centage  from 
her  than  a  constant  chunge  of  milkers  could 
accomplish,  every  word  of  which  we  believe 
to  be  “cow  truth.” . 


gte&$  and  flnnisL 


TM  Oldest  Established  Seed  Use  in  Jew  M 


INVITES  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 


HIGH  GLASS  SEEDS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 

J.M.  Th orb  urn  <s  Co.  ,15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  gratified  to 

know  they  can.  get  these  beautiftU  Flowers  at 
trifling  cost  by  rrderlng  the  Bull  s  direct  from  the 
famous  growers,  ANT.  ROOZEN  &-  SON,  -’*»•« 

OVEltVEEN  tnenr  Haarlem),'  HOLLAND, 
Who  deliver  all  packages  (large  or  small)  free  fit New  York  City, 


packing,  freight,  duty,  etc.,  included. 

Apply  early  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  send  your  order  before  July  15,  to 

DEVEER  &  BOOMKAMP,  (Successors  to  J.  A.  DE  VEER.) 

Sole  Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada,  19  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

550  000  CRAPE  VINES 

80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list fTee.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  IV-  Y. 


.gntplmenisi  and  pacbinmu 


PLOW  I  SULKY 


HBJn  THSSS  P.1CTS. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking.  Turns 
square  corner  xoilhmtl  baching. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver-, 
simple  In  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  Indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKI4HI  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GEO.  H.  FOWLER,  ,{ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 


rOWLDR’B . 

Hay  Carrier,  Pulleys,  ©to. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Camlogttc.  ^ 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  be 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 


Send  for  Circular. 

HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORP., 
Higgauuiu,  Conn. 

Warehouse,  38  So.  Market  St.,  Boston-  “"a. 


We  tleomiQuficturv  Kr«prn,Twtaf  B!.«lers  S»k«»,M«W 

EoUen,  Plan,  C»ltl»»tors  Pewl  timer  *  Crn»krr.  H.aii  *  Power 
Corn  Shellers  tnb  Prill*.  Jte.  Selnl  for  Oluatratod  Catalogue 
Mid  Price  Lilt.  S.  8.  MBSSINGER  Jk  SON,  Sioek*rtown.P* 


The  only  successful  CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufactured.  Ttie  lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the 
world.  With  largely  increased  capital,  new  and 
extensive  buildings,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Drain  Tiue^Brick 


Machinery  for  4 

l  Steam  or  Horse  Power, 

BY 

Chandler  &  Taylor, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Send  Cor  Circular* 


V xpor  and  W a  ter— 
fresh,  **ll,  Mineral  ^ 


—  >»  OnumniAl  AwxrJ.  » 

j*  «  Mol*)  inti  N—~Ti  ir!  Sr 

a  33  wvnii  w«ui,  sK>4  3  ~ 

£  »rW«ai/  Je  Retail.  Old  BaU*  Renewed.  *  2. 

Send  for  Circulars.  E«  J.  KN0V/LT0N,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Sherwood’s  Noielty  Harness ! 


Send  for  Circulars  to 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 
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MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


As  I  stopped  one  day  to  admire  a  roagnifi- 
ceut  pair  of  elk  horns  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
dwelling  of  an  ex-army  officer  in  Seattle,  his 
wife  said  that  one  of  her  sons  had  shot  eight 
elk  iu  one  day,  at  some  distant  point,  on  the 
the  Sound  near  “Spirit  Lake,’"  a  locality  held 
in  awe  by  the  Indians  through  some  super¬ 
stition— and  these  horns  came  from  one  of  the 
heads.  She,  further,  said  that  her  youngest 
son,  when  returning  from  school  iu  the  East 
some  time  ago,  remarked  at  a  railroad  station, 
whore  a  fine  pair  of  elk  horns  was  being  ex¬ 
hibited,  that  his  brother  had  killed  eight  elk 
in  one  day.  The  bystanders  laughed  derisive¬ 
ly,  and  one  of  them  sang  out,  *  Say,  young 
man,  where  did  you  grow?”  “I  grew  iu 
Washington  Territory,  sir!”  came  the  ring¬ 
ing  reply,  which  seemed  to  convince  the  deri¬ 
ders  of  his  wonderful  report,  that,  after  all, 
it  might  be  true.  The  horns  which  I  saw 
were  fully  as  fine  as  a  pair  I  saw  in  a  Colo¬ 
rado  “curio”  shop,  for  which  1  was  asked  $60. 
But  in  the  way  of  such  curios,  including  skins, 
one  must  be  keenly  on  the  alert  here,  in  order  to 
secure  specimens,  as  local  buyers  pick  up 
every  thing  forforeigD  houses,  for  which  they 
act  as  agents.  Anaximander  secured  a  lot 
of  curious  things  made  by  Alaskan  Indians, 
by  buying,  in  connection  with  a  friend,  the 
entire  collection  brought  from  Sitka  by  the 
captain  of  a  schooner.  It  included  water- 
fowl  and  fish  carved  in  wood  and  painted, 
idols,  games,  vessels  of  various  sorts,  matted 
and  inlaid  work.  The  average  black  bear’s 
skin  costs,  untanned,  SO;  that  of  a  cub,  $3. 

The  other  wild  animals  of  the  Territory,  in 
addition  to  those  named,  are  deer,  mountain 
goat  (Aplocerus  montanus),  cinnamon, 
brown,  and  Alaskan  bears,  black,  and  grizzly 
bears,  raccoon,  cougar  (two  varieties),  wild 
cat,  three  of  wolf  and  four  of  fox;  besides 
mink,  pine  martin,  beaver,  otter  and  the  sea 
otter  (the  skin  of  which  sometimes  sells  for  as 
high  as  $250),  squirrel,  ermine,  muskrat, 
skunk,  sea  lion,  fur  seal,  hair  seal,  prairie 
dog,  porcupine,  marmot,  sewellel  (Aplodou 
rufa)  and  swamp  hare  and  Jack  rabbit.  The 
list  of  birds  is  a  long  one,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  extreme  beauty.  The  University  col¬ 
lection  includes  the  eggs  of  the  birds  and 
fowls  as  well,  and  is  of  exceeding  interest. 
There  are  the  thrush,  robin,  sago  thrasher, 
blue  bird,  solitaire,  k ingle,  chickadee,  tit,  DUt- 
hatcb,  creeper,  wren,  warbler,  virro,  chat, 
shrike,  waxwing,  swallow,  tanager,  finch, 
crossbill,  Jongspur,  bunting,  towhee.  sparrow, 
blackbird,  nutcracker,  fly  catcher,  swift, 
night  hawk,  woodpecker,  flicker,  cuckoo,  owl, 
osprey,  eagle,  buzzard,  pigeon,  grouse,  ptar¬ 
migan,  quail,  pheasant,  egret,  heron,  sand 
piper,  tattler,  curlew,  phalarape,  stilt,  rail, 
coot,  crane,  swan,  goose,  grebe,  pelican,  cor¬ 
morant,  gull,  petrel,  auk,  tern,  fulmar,  etc,, 
etc.,  and  when  you  come  to  ducks,  their 
names  “are  legion,”  Fora  long  time  it  was  a 
mystery  where  the  Puget  Sound  ducks  went 
to  breed,  and  the  mystery  was  solved  only  a 
short  time  ago  by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Government  Survey  Corps,  who  was 
spending  some  time  in  Alaska,  where  he  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  marsh  near  the  Yukon  River 
(one  of  the  largest  and  longest  rivers,  by-the- 
way,  in  the  United  States)  their  breeding 
place.  It  was  a  marvelous  sight,  for  os  far  as 
he  could  see  stretched  a  vast  bed  of  eggs,  and 
when  one  has  seen  the  waters  iu  this  Territory 
fairly  black  with  docks,  he  can  readily  believe 
that  this  enormous  duck  nest  contained  mil¬ 
lions  of  eggs.  I  may  as  well  put  this  egg 
story  in  at  this  point,  for  if  I  get  to  Alaska, 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  again,  as  I 
hope,  I  shall  hardly  get  far  enough  inland  to 
see  the  great  Yukon  River  and  the  breeding 
marsh  of  the  Puget  Sound  duck. 

There  are  fifteen  Indian  reservations  in  this 
Territory,  and  the  names  of  some  of  them  are 
curiosities.  Neah  Bay,  Chehali’s,  Uisqualiy, 
Puyallup,  Squakskin,  Snohomish,  Skiallan, 
Quinault,  Muekleshoot,  Lumrni,  Swiuonisb, 
and  Yakima.  The  Indian  population  is  10,635. 
The  total  amount  of  land  in  these  reserva¬ 
tions  amounts  to  0,332,886  acres.  The  total 
number  of  acres  granted  in  severalty  to  the 
Indians,  amounts  to  something  over  30,000; 
481  Indian  children  are  reported  as  being  in 
school.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  quite  toler¬ 
able  farmers,  and  it  is  thought  that  granting 
them  land  in  severalty  is  a  good  thing,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  The  Territory  has  53 
newspapers,  two  of  which  receive  Associated 
Press  reports,  and  eight  are  dailies.  One  of 
the  journals,  in  Eastern  Washington,  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Farmer,  has  a  press  that  was  used  iu 
publishing  a  frontier  paper  in  fifteen  towns, 
and  two  military  garrisons— a  genuine  walk¬ 


ing  pioneer,  that  kept  pace  with  the  Star  of 
Empire.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
it  should  go  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
The  leading  newspaper  iu  Seattle  has  an  old 
press  in  its  office  (not  now  in  use)  which  came 
from  Mexico  to  California  forty  years  ago, 
and  was  there  used  in  printing  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Alta  in  ’40— the  “gold  year.”  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  an  Oregon  paper  was  printed  on 
it,  when  it  traveled  to  Puget  Sound  and  print¬ 
ed  the  first  newspaper  in  Washington,  as  it 
had  in  California.  This  old  press  is  of  the 
wooden  pattern  kuowu  as  the  Ramage,  and  is 
thought  to  be  about  TO  years  old.  Tbe  Terri¬ 
tory,  however,  seems  to  favor  longevity  in 
human  bemgs  as  well  as  in  printing  presses, 
for  I  have  just  been  reading  of  the  death  of  a 
pioneer  at  the  age  of  106  years,  and  I  have 
heard  of  another  at  1L5  years  who  is  still  liv¬ 
ing.  Ab,  most  fortunate  mortal ! 

•Could  a  man  be  secure  that  his  life  would  endure. 

As  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years! 

What  arts  might  he  know,  what  acts  could  he  do, 

And  all  without  worry  aud  fears!” 

as  runs  the  old  English  song.  But  to  return 
to  statistics.  There  are  in  the  Territory  26 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  13  Protestant-Epis¬ 
copal,  29  Presbyterian,  19  Congregational 
(with  40  church  organizations),  20  Baptist,  (33 
organizations),  and  29  Methodist  churches 
and  42  organizations.  Tbe  churches,  as  a  rule, 
are  exceedingly  ugly,  and  the  mercy  only 
knows  wherein  the  “religious  idea”  lies  in 
makiug  a  church  the  shape  of  a  dry-goods  box 
with  a  steeple  at  one  end ;  but  1  have  never 
been  in  any  city,  large  or  small,  where  the 
preachers,  as  a  class,  were  as  fine  a  body  of 
men,  mentally,  and,  I  might  add,  physically, 
as  three  or  four  of  the  preachers  in  Seattle. 
Just  how  it  happens  that  so  much  native 
vigor,  scholarly  attainments,  and  original 
force  are  found  centered  in  these  Pacific 
Coast  cities  may  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  men  who  “strike  out”  move  on  with 
the  westward  tide,  and  when  they  reach  Puget 
Sound,  on  the  Pacific  Oeean,  they  make  a 
halt  from  force  of  circumstances.  This  is  not 
a  pious  shore,  by  any  means,  aud  a  good  many 
people  are  continually  fighting  the  “Sunday 
law”  even,  which,  if  executed,  obliges  them 
to  at  least  abstain  openly  from  using  Sunday 
the  same  as  the  other  six  days.  But  there  is, 
withal,  a  good  deal  of  healthful,  earnest,  reli¬ 
gious  work  done.  There  is  a  vigor,  bravery, 
and  healthfulness  in  the  way  some  of  the 
clergymeu  handle  moral  aud  religious  ques¬ 
tions,  that  I  like.  They  have  the  sensible  and 
altogether  correct  notion  that  when  a  religious 
idea  is  so  fragile  that  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
handled  without  gloves,  it  is  not  good  for 
much.  That  the  law  of  the  Territory  taxes 
church  property  just  the  same  as  it  taxes 
other  property,  indicates,  in  a  way,  tbe  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people  aud  of  that  part  of  the 
clergy  who  also  think  that  church  property 
ought  to  be  taxed,  aud  have  the  courage  to  say 
so.  Like  everything  else,  it  is  probably  true 
that  when  people  have  to  pay  for  their  enurch 
privileges  roundly,  as  for  other  sources  of 
entertainment  or  profit,  they  will  the  more 
value  them.  It  ought  to  result  in  keeping 
church  building  simple  aud  inexpensive,  with 
free  seats,  no  debts,  with  money  enough  left 
unexpended  to  secure  tbe  best  men,  to  equip 
the  best  Sunday  schools,  and  to  prosecute  that 
home  missionary  work  which  teaches  the  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  live  healthfully  and  economically, to 
tbe  uttermost.  I  fully  believe  in  that  “gospel 
truth"  spoken  by  Emerson: — "Our  highest 
duty  is  that  which  lies  nearest  to  us” — and 
that  the  duty  which  supports  an  intelligent 
and  thorough  going  “Board  of  Health”  iu  a 
city  or  neighborhood,  which  obliges  people  to 
absorb,  usually  against  their  will,  certain  sani¬ 
tary  ideas — a  higher  duty  than  that  which 
sends,  instead,  missionaries  to  foreign  parts  to 
convert  “the  heathen.”  If  both  can  be  done, 
well  and  good,  but  I  think  the  people  between 
the  British  possessions  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  will  have  their  hands  full,  if  they  succeed 
in  converting  the  "heathen”  that  annually 
swarm  to  their  shores. 

The  great  civilizing,  Christianizing  and  up¬ 
lifting  lever,  after  all,  is  the  common  school. 

I  never  visit  one  but  I  am  impressed  anew 
with  the  enormous  possible  influence  of  yie 
public  school  teacher.  1  remember  hearing 
the  late  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  once  say 
that  he  had  never  known  anybody  who  had 
made  his  “mark’  in  the  American  world,  who 
had  not  at  some  time  "taught  school.”  No 
work  is  more  honorable,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
saving  graces  of  this  Coast,  that  the  public 
schools  are  justly  regarded  as  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  looking  over  a  recent 
report,  I  find  that  the  wages  paid  to  teachers 
in  Washington  Territory  vary  considerably  in 
different  counties.  For  instance,  the  highest 
salary  paid  in  King  County  is  $126  per  mouth 
(teachers  are  hired  on  this  coast  by  the  month 
instead  of  by  the  year,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  the  highest  sularies  ure  paid  iu  Cali 
foraia),  the  lowest  $85,  the  average  salary  $5U, 
while  in  the  majority  of  counties,  the  average 


salary  is  from  $35  to  $40,  although  in  Kitsap 
the  average  is  placed  at  $85.  Beattie  is  in  King 
County — the  richest  and  most  populous  of  all 
the  counties— and  while  the  population  of  the 
city  is  rated  at  12,000  or  13,000,  the  population 
of  the  county  is  not  over  four  or  live  thousand 
more.  The  county  has  38  school-houses,  the 
highest  cost  of  any  one  school-house  being 
$42,000,  and  the  lowest  $50;  number  of  school 
children,  3,906;  uumber  of  teachers,  04.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled  iu  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory  is  22.341,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  not  attending  school  9,258.  There  are  21 
graded  schools,  80  schools  furnished  with  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  176  teachers  holding 
first  grade  certificates,  and  300  holding  certifi¬ 
cates  of  second  grade.  In  Seattle,  the  highest 
salary,  next  to  that  given  to  the  principal,  is 
paid  to  the  teacher  of  the  primary  depart 
ment — a  trained  kindergarten  tencher  from 
New  Jersey,  who  has  80  youngsters  from  six  to 
seven  years  of  age  almost  daily  under  her 
care,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  see  what  one  woman 
can  do  for  the  manners,  morals,  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  that  number  of  the 
shifting  and  changing  infantile  population. 
Every  day  they  repeat,  "Wine  is  a  mocker, 
strong  drink  is  raging;  and  whosoever  is  de¬ 
ceived  thereby  is  not  wise,”  The  Catholic 
priest  who  said ,  “Give  me  the  child  for  his 
first  seven  years,  aud  1  care  not  who  has  him 
for  the  rest,"  bad  not  been  a  careless  observer 
of  the  power  of  early  training.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  sound  moral¬ 
ity  were  laid  down  more  emphatically  in  our 
public  schools,  we  would  make  more  headway 
than  we  do  in  our  everlasting  fight  against 
the  immoral  aud  vicious  forces  of  society. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Eastwood,  Oxford  Co.,  Ont.,  April  29  — 
Our  season  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  late.  No  seeding  done  yet,  and  the 
ground  is  so  wet  that  it  will  be  some  days  be¬ 
fore  anything  can  be  done,  except,  perhaps, 
plowing  sod  on  high  land  or  light  soil.  Wheat 
and  clover  have  both  wintered  well,  aud  look 
strong  and  healthy.  1  think  about  as  great 
an  area  as  usual  was  sown.  Although  we  have 
harl  a  more  thau  usually  severe  Winter,  stock 
generally  is  looking  healthy  aud  strong.  Most 
of  the  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to 
their  stock  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  We 
are  learning  that  it  pays,  and  we  have  better 
facilities  for  doing  so.  I  believe  four 
out  of  five  farmers,  iu  this  section  at  least, 
have  good  bank  barns  and  stone  stables,  and 
it  is  quite  an  exception  to  see  an  animal  of 
any  kind  remaining  out  side.  Of  course  this 
stabling  of  stock  makes  the  labor  of  feeding 
much  less,  and  also  much  more  pleasant,  lu 
my  boyhood  it  was  no  uucommou  thing  iutbe 
Spring  to  see  cattle  on  “the  lift;”  but  I  trust 
that  tbiug  is  gone  for  good.  Cows  are  as 
high  iu  priced  think  as  I  ever  knew  them  — 
from  $40  to  $100— just  for  milk.  It  will  be  all 
right  if  cheese  does  as  well  this  year  as  last; 
if  not,  a  good  mauy  have  made  a  mistake. 
Beef  and  young  cattle  are  not  as  high  as  they 
were  last  year.  Wheat  has  improved  since 
the  disturbance  in  the  Old  Country,  aud  is 
worth  90  cents ;  oats,  36  cents ;  peas,  65  cents ; 
hay,  is  $15  and  gettiug  scarce;  potatoes  very 
plentiful  at  35  cents  per  bag;  butter  easy  at 
10  cents.  R.  U 

Kaunas. 

Ivanpa.I1,  G  reenwood  Co.,  April  23.— Spring 
plowing  nearly  all  done.  Some  corn  up  on 
this  farm.  Early  planted  potatoes,  growing 
under  the  Rural  trench  system,  look  well. 
The  Rural  peas  are  five  inches  high.  Cab- 
nage  seed  bought  this  Spring  and  sown  in 
the  open  ground  will  do  to  plant  out  in  twelve 
days.  Howis  that  for  “droughty  Kansas." 

e.  J. 

Missouri. 

Lindley  Spring,  Mercer  Co.,  April  29.— 
Over  12  inches  of  suow  thawed  off  gradually 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  aud  tbe 
first  week  in  March.  March  was  exceedingly 
pleasant  for  out  of -door  work,  there  having 
been  no  storms  or  extremely  cold  days,  al¬ 
though  tbe  general  temperature  of  the  mouth 
was  low.  On  April  8  there  were  about  two 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  This  followed 
by  rain  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  the 
month,  has  made  the  season  cold  and  wet. 
Corn,  grass  aud  oats  are  our  staple  crops.  This 
is  a  line  grazing  coutry.  Blue  Grass  and  W hite 
Clover  tukiug  as  naturally  to  the  soil,  as  a 
duck  to  water.  '  w.  e  p. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co,,  May  1. — Considerable 
less  acreage  thau  usual  of  oats  was  sown  this 
Spring  on  accouut  of  the  backward  seasou. 
Wheat  is  badly  injured  and  will  not.  under 
the  best  circumstances,  yield  more  than  75  per 
cent,  of  a  crop.  Borne  plowing  for  corn  has 
been  done  aud  a  few  fields  have  been  planted ; 
but  tbe  main  work  for  this  crop  is  yet  to  he 
done.  More  potatoes  than  usual  will  be  plant¬ 
ed.  Pastures,  meadow*  and  clover  are  all  in 
good  condition.  Considerable  spring  sowing 
of  both  clover  and  Timothy  has  been  done 


every  year;  our  farmers  are  all  increasing 
their  acreage  of  grass.  n.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  May  1.— The  Spring  up 
to  this  time  has  been  exceedingly  variable; 
we  have  had  some  very  warm  growing  wea¬ 
ther,  and  then  cold  with  high  winds  aud  snow, 
We  bad  a  sudden  change  from  warm  aud  fine 
to  hail  and  snow,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  almost  a  hurricane,  on  the  night  of  April 
28.  There  has  been  much  loss  of  stock  of  all 
kinds  in  the  last  two  months  in  this  entire  sec¬ 
tion.  Lambs  suffered  the  most;  then  cattle, 
with  some  young  colts.  The  scarcity  of  hay 
has  caused  pretty  close  feeding,  consequently 
a  good  share  of  farm  animals  are  very  thin  in 
flesh,  which  will  be  the  cause  of  much  lean 
beef  in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer.  Grain 
is  looking  fine,  tbe  snow  lying  on  it  till  late 
has  kept  it  in  good  condition.  Grass  also  is 
making  a  good  show ;  a  few  more  warm  days 
will  give  us  feed.  Very  little  sowing  has  been 
accomplished  yet;  whereas,  at  this  time  last 
year  a  large  breadth  of  spring  sowing  was 
done.  Potatoes  are  selling  at  30c.  per  bushel 
by  the  car-load  here ;  butter,  18c.  per  pound. 
Such  prices  are  not  very  encouraging. 

p.  w.  c. 

Texas. 

Abilene,  Taylor  Co.,  April  29.— We  have 
been  enjoying  excellent  weather  for  five  or 
six  weeks.  Crops  of  all  kiuds  are  iu  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wheat  will  be  ready  for  harvesting 
in  about  30  days,  and  will  average  about  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  millet,  sorghum, 
buckwheat,  rye  and  Johnson  Grass  succeed 
well  here.  Fruit,  mostly  peaches,  n  full  crop, 
and  from  indications  this  will  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  year  for  peaches,  plums  and  grapes. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  also  succeed  with 
me.  December  and  January  seem  to  be  the 
best  time  for  setting  strawberries.  This 
Spring  I  planted  eight  kiuds  of  peas.  I  have 
been  using  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  since 
April  19.  It  was  as  early  as  any  dwarf  vari¬ 
ety,  but  for  a  general  crop  I  prefer  the  Strat¬ 
agem.  The  Early  Rose  Potato  is  somewhat 
earlier  this  season  than  tbe  Mayflower;  both 
will  do  for  table  by  the  1st  to  10th  of  May. 
Four  years  ago  thin  was  a  buffalo  range  and 
it  was  claimed  that  nothing  would  grow  ex¬ 
cept  grass;  but  now  no  one  makes  any  such 
claim  except  a  few  interested  stockmen. 
The  country  is  settling  up  rapidly^  with  farm¬ 
ers,  aud  they  nre  succeeding  in  raising  almost 
all  kiuds  of  crops,  and  the  stockman  is  moving 
westward.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  A  nurseryman  told  me 
that  there  were  shipped  to  this  place  last  sea¬ 
son  over  $30, (1()0  worth  of  nursery  stock.  Our 
town  is  four  years  old  and  has  4.000  to  4,500 
population.  l. 

Pearsall,  Frio  Co.,  April  28.— The  Rural 
seeds  have  made  afinestaud,  and  are  growing 
luxuriantly.  I  had  tne  finest  prospect  for  a 
garden  L  ever  had,  but  on  the  night,  of  April 
24  we  had  the  most  distructive  hail  storm  I 
ever  saw.  It  not  only  destroyed  our  garden, 
but  actually  beat  it  into  the  ground,  j.  r.  b  , 

Virginia. 

Surry  County,  April  30th— After  a  long 
delay,  "Winter  is  over  aud  gone,"  aud  we  are 
now  having  delightful  spring  weather,  with 
days  as  warm  as  June, aud  vegetation  making 
rapid  progress  to  the  full  leaf  of  Summer. 
Corn  planting  is  uot  yet  over,  and  farmers 
generally  are  two  or  three  weeks  behind  with 
their  spring  work.  After  the  corn  is  planted 
comes  the  preparation  for  planting  the  pea¬ 
nut  crop,  which  is  the  leading  staple  here, 
and  which  absorbs  the  larger  part  of  the  en¬ 
ergies  and  means  of  the  planters.  We  grow 
no  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco  here  for  sale. 
Oats  are  a  staple  crop.  They  were  put  in  late 
this  year.  The  prospect  is  fair  for  a  l  ull  fruit 
crop.  Tbe  apple  is  tbe  leudiug  fruit  here,  but 
pears  are  grown  largely  near  the  Jax  es  River. 
Tbe  largest  pear  orchard  iu  the  State  is  in 
this  county.  We  grow  a  diversity  of  crops 
for  home  use,  and  most  farmers  raise  their 
own  bacon.  Poultry  and  bees  are  both  im¬ 
portant  interests  here.  We  are  behind  the 
age  in  milk  and  butter,  aud  fiue  cattle.  The 
Rural  is  a  favorite  in  my  family.  B.  w.  J. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  Ihename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
tilling  n  Question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask.  ouly  a  few  questions 
ut  one  lime.]  _ 

7’.  K  H.,  Doming,  lad.— 1  have  Coucord 
grapes  planted  8x8  feet  apart  on  a  hdl-side 
with  a  southern  exposure.  I  have  them 
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trellised,  and  wish  to  do  no  more  cultivating 
can  I  mulch  the  viues  with  straw  so  as  to 
smother  grass  and  weeds,  or  would  it  be  best 
to  put  straw  and  sheep  manure  just  about  the 
vines? 

Ans.— Either  course  is  very  objectionable, 
as  it  would  iuduee  too  much  growth  of  wood 
for  best  production  and  ripening  of  fruit.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  have  the  trellises  run 
parallel  with  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  have 
good  cultivation  in  the  first  part  of  each 
year. 

C.  L.  11.,  Springfield,  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  Rosa 
rugosn  double,  in  more  than  one  color?  2.  Gan 
it  be  obtained  in  this  country?.  3.  Is  the  Per¬ 
sian  yellow  rose  as  hardy  as  the  Gen.  Jacque¬ 
minot?  4.  What  are  Grinum  pedunculatum 
Pacificum,  and  Iris  Itobinsouiana? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  that  we  know  of.  2.  Rosa 
rugosa,  red  Or  white  and  single-flowered,  may 
be  obtained  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  Parsons  &  Sou  Co.,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  uud  of  other  leading  nurserymen;  but 
we  do  not  know  of  whom  the  double-flowered 
varieties  may  be  had.  8.  Yes.  4.  Crinum 
pedunculatum  is  a  white-flowered  species  not 
unlike  C.  Asiaticum,  which  is  common  in  cul¬ 
tivation  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Iris  Robinson- 
ianaisa  gigantic  species,  six  feet  high,  with 
white  flowers  marked  with  golden  yellow  on 
the  outer  petals. 

E.  B.  6'.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 1.  Will  quinces 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed?  2.  When 
should  the  seed  be  planted?  8.  Are  all  varie¬ 
ties  suitable  for  stocks  for  dwarf  pears  ? 

Ans.— The  Orange  and  Pear  Quinces  will, 
nearly  always.  There  have  been  only  one  or 
two  variations,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
these  are  not  different  except  as  the  result  of 
difference  in  culture.  2.  As  early  in  Spring 
as  possible,  in  fine  rich  soil,  the  same  as  apple 
or  pear  seeds.  8.  No;  none  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose  except  the  Angers;  but  we  fear 
some  nurserymen  sell  the  common  quince  for 
this  purpose,  though  it  is  not  adapted  to  this 
use,  and  such  a  course  is  fraudulent. 

j  E,  E.  D.,  Troy,  Y.  N. — 1.  Is  not  ammonia  a 
constituent  ot  all  complete  manures?  2.  If  so, 
in  what  form  of  combination  is  it?  3  What 
kinds  of  sheep  are  kept  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  Farm? 
4.  At  what  age  are  they  marketed? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is.  2.  It  maybe  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  in  some  animal 
product,  as  dried  blood,  fish  scrap  or  tankage. 
3.  The  ewes  are  the  commou  Michigan  stock, 
largely  Merino.  The  males  are  thorough-bred 
Shropshire  and  South  Down,  mostly  the 
former.  The  j'earlings  we  aim  to  get  half- 
blood  Shropshire  and  Merino  crosses,  4.  We 
sell  the  lambs  when  about  70  days  old,  more 
or  lets, 

*S’.  M.  W.,  Collins,  Mich, — 1.  How  can  gher¬ 
kin  pickles  i*e  put  up?  2.  Do  purchasers  of 
eggs  for  m‘  ting  usually  pay  express  charges? 

‘Ans. — 1.  Gather  them  when  small  and  ten¬ 
der;  put  them  in  brine  for  24  hours;  wash 
and  pack  iu  jars;  cover  them  with  hot  vine¬ 
gar.  A  bag  containing  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon  heated 
wi  th  the  vinegar,  is  good  as  spice.  A  few  pieces 
of  horse  radish  put  in  with  "the  pickles  will 
preserve  the  vinegar  from  mold.  2.  Yes. 

Wm.  A.  S.,  Tyre,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best 
thing  to  so w  now  on  a  hill-side,  to  be  plowed 
down  as  green  manure  for  wheat  next  Fall? 
It  had  a  crop  of  corn  last  year. 

ANS.— There  is  nothing  that  will  give  as 
much  substance  to  plow  down  as  the  Western 
corns  or  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint,  if 
you  had  it.  Sow  in  drills  12  inches  apart 
crosswise  of  the  way  to  be  plowed  next  Fall, 
two  bushels  of  corn  pe  r  acre.  When  full- 
grown  plow  down.  Sow  phosphate  with  the 
wheat. 

J.  M.  P.,  Sodus  Point,  N.  Y. — Why  is  a 
change  of  seed  of  any  kind  of  farm  crop, 
from  one  section  to  another,  beneficial; 

Ans.— When  the  climate  and  soil  do  not 
suit  certain  plants,  they  tend  to  degenerate 
just  m  proportion  to  the  unfavorableness 
of  t,be  conditions.  Seeds  imported  from  places 
which  favor  a  better  development,  will  there¬ 
fore  show  increased  vigor  until  weakened  by 
the  adverse  conditions  of  the  less  favorable 
soil  and  climate.  This  seems  to  us  the  whole 
btory . 

S.  W.  (}.,  Scio,  Oregon.— From  whom  can  I 
get  the  fowls  or  eggs  of  the  Fluenix  or  Er- 
miuette  breed? 

Anb. — The  Phceuix  can  be  hail  of  Chas. 
Reicbe  &  Bro.,  No.  55  Ghatham  St.,  this  city. 
The  Erminettes  we  think,  are  not  yet  offered 
for  sale. 

A.  J.  M.,  Address  mislaid.— My  watch  dog 
sucks  eggs,  is  there  any  way  of  breukiug  him 
of  this  habit  besides  killing  him? 

Ans. — Make  a  paste  of  aloes  and  dip  the 
eggs  iuto  it  for  a  week  or  so. 

11.  E.  S.,  Adair,  fa.— Sends  specimens  of  a 
red  oat.  and  asks  its  name. 

Ans  — ll  is  the  common  red  oat  without  uuy 
special  name  that  we  know  of.  It  is  raised  iu 
the  South  extensively, 


A.  S.  E ,  Westfield,  N.  Y. — What  house  in 
New  York  buys  herbs,  such  as  sage? 

Ans. — McKesson  &  Robbins,  91  Fulton  St., 
and  W.  H.  Schieffelin&  Co.,  170 William  St.: 
but  prices  are  quite  low. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company, 

Uoosick  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 
JVew  Bundle  Carrier  • Ittachment • 


Commit  sic. if  ions  Rkckivicd  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  May  9. 1S35. 

W.  H.  C.,  llianks.— W.  H.  II.— A.  J.  M.-R.  C.  Cl.— R. 
E.  C.— J.  S.  O.— W.  J.  A.-R.  H.-Q.  J.  B.-P.  M.  A.  and 
s„  plants  received.— J.  V.,  plants  received.— J.  B., 
potatoes  received. -E.  N.L.,  Implement  received.— 

A.  B  A.— J.  T.,  thanks. -T.  H..  thanks. -W.  I..  IX, 
thanks.— W.  H.  N.— L.  McC.,  plants  received.  Po¬ 
tatoes  received  from  several  Our  test  plots  are  full. 
—Badger,  Washington  Territory,  please  send  us  your 
name.— J.  B..  beans  received.— G.  P.  R.— M.  M.  Mss. 
\Y.  H  C„ thanks.— I.  C.  P.-J.  G.  W.  ll.  A  S.  - 

B.  F.  L.-K-  T.  T.-'-Dorn."  T.  D.  C.-W.  I,.  !>.— A.  S. 
V.— S.  A.  K.-W.  V.  H  R  R.  S.-J.  H.-H.  O.  J.-R. 
H.  M.— S  W.  G.— C,  A.N.— S.  P,  G.,  have  noteing  to  do 
with  them. M  W.  E.  P.  -F.  O.  C.  G.  W.  8.-.J.  S.  G.— 
H-  W.C.-K  H.-W  H.-M.  M..— H.  W.-J.  T.-E  B. 

C. -Mrs.  L.  B.-S.  A  .  S'— K.  M 


/  S  T-Vr.yi  C/.  1*1^  . 
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“Liberty  EnlighteningtheWorld” 

The  I’ommluee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 


work,  in  order  to  I'liim*  fund*  fur  it1*  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  miniature  Statuette  .«L<*  (HiVma 
in  htsiaht.  the  Statin*  Hronsed!  Pedestal.  Nickel  -II- 
vered, -which  they  are  now  dellveritiv  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throUKhoui  the  United  States  at  One  Hollar 

k'rum*  at  tractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect fcw-timile  of  the  model  furnished 
b.v  the  artist. 

The  Statuette  In  same  metal,  f  to  Wee  tactics  hiffh,  at 
Five  Hollars  Knelt,  delivered. 

The  designs  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  ll  S,  Patents,  uud  the  models  can  only  lie  fur- 
nlshed  bv  this  Commute*,  Address  with  romlttuii  e, 
RICHARD  BUTLER,  Secretary, 
American  Committee  of  the  statue  of  Liberty. 

33  lUercer  Street,  new  York. 


DISCUSSION. 


O.  I.  C.,  Scio,  N.  Y. — I  WS3  very  glad  you 
bad  the  independence  to  print  Prof.  Cook’s 
exposure  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton.  Before  I 
took  the  Rural  I  got  bit  with  this  fraud. 
The  hive  I  got  was  not  nearly  as  good  as  a 
Laugstroth  improved,  and  I  would  not  accept 
any  more  of  them  as  presents.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  so  many  agricultural  papers  admit 
her  advertisement;  but  I  suppose  they  think 
more  of  her  money  than  of  the  best  good  of 
their  subscribers,  and  so  sell  themselves  to 
forward  her  dishonest  work.  I  have  never 
seen  her  advertisement  in  the  Rural,  and  I 
honor  it  for  its  consistent  coarse.  If  no  one 
would  accept  it,  she  could  not  do  much  harm. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  refused  this  advertise¬ 
ment  many  times,  and  have  exposed  her  more 
than  once. 


J.  B.  B.,  Sanborn,  N.  Y.— N.  J.  W.  in  the 
Farmers’  Club,  page  265,  advises  the  use  of 
poles  for  underdraining,  and  conveys  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  as  good  as  tiles  for  this 
purpose.  Now  I  have  had  much  experience 
iu  underdraining  with  sawed  lumber,  stones 
and  tiles,  and  I  must  say  that  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  soils,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  poles  or  stones  under  the 
ground  and  out  of  the  way,  I  would  sooner 
buy  the  tiles  and  pay  for  them  than  to  use 
either  stones  or  poles,  if  given  to  me  and 
placed  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
These  are  my  reasous:  First,  the  expense  of 
digging  a  ditch  of  any  given  depth  depends 
much  on  its  width,  and  in  using  stones  or 
poles  the  ditch  must  be  opened  at  least  twice 
as  wide  as  necessary  for  laying  tiles.  Second, 
the  labor  of  laying  is  much  less  with  tiles  than 
with  either  of  the  others.  Third,  very  much 
more  care  is  needed  in  filling  the  drain  so  as 
to  insure  stability  and  efficiency  with  either 
poles  or  stones  than  with  tiles;  and,  lastly,  a 
drain  well  laid  with  tiles  may  flood  a  hundred 
times,  and  the  moment  the  outlet  is  free  the 
current  carries  all  sediment  out;  not  so  with 
either  of  the  others.  The  current  of  water  is 
so  scattered  and  broken  it  has  no  force,  and 
then,  when  flooded,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
the  filling  so  nicely  done  that  the  dirt  above 
the  drain  will  not  settle  through  the  covering 
material,  whatever  is  used,  and  soon  the  drain 
is  ruined.  I  have  plit  such  drains  in  and  have 
had  them  work  all  right  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  by-aud-by  a  flood  came,  and  it  cost 
more  to  clean  out  and  repair  the  obstructed 
places  than  to  dig  aud  lay  a  new  line.  These 
things  may  do  for  a  make-shift,  but  in  drain¬ 
ing,  as  in  everything  else,  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  tile  is 
the  only  “well”  way  of  underdruining. 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  BVERTT  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  18S3, 

Winning;  EIGHT  GRAND  Frizes! 

FOUR  GRAND  FRIZES  CONFIRMED  1 1ST  1884,. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  and  sold,  in  1884,  4S,315  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1S53,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence, 


implement  and  pactiinenj. 


RED  TIN  TAG”  BINDER  TWINE. 

FOR  SELF-BINDING  HARVESTER  MACHINES. 


Copyright  1384. 


Stronger,  smoother  and  freer  from  bunches  than  any 
other  Twine.  Does  not  kink  in  the  boxes  of  the  Har¬ 
vester  machines.  Annual  product 

46,000,000  Pounds. 

L.  WATERBURY  &  CO., 

139  &  141  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Mention  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


Is  tin*  best  general  purpose  wirr  fence  in  use.  Ills:,  m  ronac  net-work  without  barks.  Don't 
injure  stuck,  li  will  turn  dos*.  plus.  sheep.  ami  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  an«J  cattle.  The  f*est  fence 
for  Farms. Gardens, Stock  rtiiKt-s.  and  Uallrouds.  Very  ueat.  pretty  styles  for  Lawns,  l'arks. School 
lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  salt  united  wire,  as  preferred,  it  will 
Iasi  a  llfe-iltne.  K  is  better  than  boards  or  barbed  wire  iti  every  respect  Give  it  a  fair  trial :  it  will 
wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Snlipv ick  (.nil's  made  uf  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  com¬ 
petition  In  lluhtuess,  neatness,  strcnciti,  and  durability.  We  make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
working  nil-iron  uut  omitlic  or  sell'-opetiinit  ante,  and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now  made. 
The  Itoss  tiildinu  poultry  coop  is  a  late  uud  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire  .*»tretchcr,  Cut- 
tintr  Piters,  and  Fowl  A  utters.  Wo  also  manufacture  K  ossell's  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping,  and  Geared  Engines  fur  grinding,  etc.  Fur  prices  and  particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

THE  ONEONTA  CLIPPER  PLOW. 

The  only  Swivel  Plow  behind  which  the  plow- 

^  r  n.  .4f"  man  can  walk  comfortably  with  both  feet  iu  the 

furrow  while  plowing.  The  SHIFTING 
Circulars.  ^  HANDLES,  vibrating  from  the  center  of  the 

’  T  -  ra  beam,  bringing  the  coulter  or  jointer  iuto  posi- 

i  ^  tion  at  each  turn  of  the  mold-board,  enables  the 

operator  to  walk  square  behind  the  Plow,  in  the 

- bacjstafj  furrow.  With  our  Jointer  Attachment  for  plow- 

g  green  sward  or  stubble,  they ’are  WITHOUT  A  KIVAL.  Made  of  Patent  Steeled 
('till,  also  of  charcoal  iron  at  a  lest  price. 


mg  green 


Metal,  also 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Box  75>  Chicopee  Falls,  Itlnaa, 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  16,  1885. 


Though  the  regular  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
1885  expired  by  limitation  May  1st, 
we  can  stillj  suppy  a’ small  quantity  of 
Carter’s  Stratagem  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Peas,  Johnson  Grass  Seeds  and  the  Flag¬ 
eolet  Bean,  which  we  will  gladly  send  to 
all  subscribers  who  apply  as  long  as  our 
little  stock  lasts.  It  may  surprise  many 
to  know^that  we  have  had  applications 
from  and  sent  to  subscribers  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  19,200  seed  packets,  each  contain¬ 
ing,  until  recently,  seven  different  envel¬ 
opes  of  seeds.  For  several  weeks  past  we 
have  been  unable  to  send  the  Rural’s 
Cross-bred  Corn;  and  the  Flageolet  Bean 
has  been  sent  instead  of  the  variety  called 
the  Marvel  of  France,  which  we  imported 
from  that  country  at  a  cost  of  82  shillings 
per  bushel. 


We  are  receiving  the  usual  number  of 
complaints  that  the  seeds  have  not  been 
received,  though  we  have  mailed  them  to 
every  name  and  address  that  was  legible. 


What  shall  be  said  of  hardiness  of 
raspberries  of  the  Rural  Grounds  this  year? 
Many  kinds,  such  as  the  Turner,  which 
have*  never  been  much  killed  back  before, 
are  now  dead  within  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
while  others  which  we  had  thought  rather 
tender  have  been  injured  very  little.  The 
Supurb  was  last  year  badly  winter-killed; 
this  year  it  iB  among  the  hardiest.  Last 
year  the  Marlboro  stood  the  Winter  well, 
while  this  year  it  has  been  injured  as 
much  as  any  variety.  The  fact  is  the 
hardiness  of  a  raspberry  must  not  he 
judged  by  a  single  year’s  experience. 
Five  years  at  least  are  required. 


We  have  not  seen  anything  so  calculat¬ 
ed  to  shake  one’s  faith  in  the  reports  of 
the  professors  of  agricultural  colleges  as 
the  following  statements  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural 
College  ; 

“Prickly  Comfrey  (Symphytum  asperri- 
mum)— a  plant  used  extensively  in  Europe  for 
soiling  cattle.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  makes 
an  abundance  of  green  food,  which  is  readily 
eaten  by  stock.  It  has  been  planted  two 
years,  this  year  making  three  cuttings.” 

The  erroneous  statements  are,  (1)  that 
it  is  “extensively  used  in  England  for 
soiling  cattle;”  and  (2)  that  it  is  “readily 
eaten  by  stock.”  Now,  Professor  Blount, 
you  had  better  correct  these  misstatements. 


As  we  were  helped  to  a  generous  dish 
of  asparagus,  the  other  day  at  dinner,  we 
wondered  why  it  was  that  this  vegetable 
was  so  seldom  found  on  farmers’  tables. 
Coming  among  the  first  of  early  green 
foods,  it  is  highly  relished,  after  a  long 
abstinence  from  fresh  vegetables;  and 
being  so  easily  raised,  should  be  a  daily 
dish  until  green  peas  are  fit  to  take  its 
place.  A  bed  is  easily  planted,  and  after 
it  has  been  once  established,  it  will,  with 
very  little  care,  last  a  life-time.  No  farm¬ 
er  should  let  the  Spring  go  by  without 
planting  a  liberal-sized  b«d,  and  hereafter 
when  enjoying  this  good  gift  of  the  early 
Spring-time,  if  he  does  not  think  it  pays  a 
good  profit  on  the  investment,  he  may 
charge  us  with  the  balance. 


There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  prices  of  wheat  since  May  1st. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  decline  was  the 
cabled  news  to  the  effect  that  an  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  England  and  Russia 
was  growing  more  and  more  improbable. 
The  fall  would  have  been  greater  and  much 
more  rapid,  were  it  not  for  the  very  strong 
“bullish”  element  in  the  market,  which 
places  a  great  deal_ of  stress  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  reports  of  damage  to  winter 
wheat  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri 


and  Kansas,  as  well  as  on  the  decrease  in 
the  visible  supply  of  wheat  made  public 
on  Tuesday.  It  is  also  stated  that  owing 
to  the  backwardness  of  the  Spring,  and  the 
consequent  impossibility  of  preparing  the 
ground  in  good  season,  a  smaller  area  will 
be  devoted  to  spring  wheat,  than  was 
anticipated  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
This  morning’s  cablegrams  are  of  a  less 
peaceful  tenor  than  those  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  a' renewal  of  belligerent  pros¬ 
pects  may  soon  stiffen  prices  once  more. 

■  »  - - 

It  is  estimated  that  Postmaster-General 
Gresham  diminished  the  lottery  swindles 
through  the  United  States  mai’s  fully  one- 
half  during  bis  administration,  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  mails  of  swindlers  and  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  rascals  whenever  there  wa9  a 
chance  oi  conviction.  As  we  are  very 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  same  business — 
that  of  exposing  dishonesty  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  public — we  are  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  learn  that  Postmaster-General  Vilas  is 
resolved  to  continue  the  work  so  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  by  his  predecessor.  We 
learn  from  Washington  that  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the 
United  States  mails  from  being  made  the 
means  of  perpetrating  fraud,  and  that  in 
his  abundant  charity  he  is  resolved  to 
protect  “even  the  fools  of  the  country 
from  the  machinations  of  its  knaves.” 
We  heartily  wisb  him  success! 


Mr.  Orange  Judd  writes  us  that  we 
should  not  accuse  him  of  boring  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  the  quarrels  between  him,  his 
brother  and  the  American  Agriculturist; 
that  there  lias  been,  in  public,  no  quarrel 
on  his  side;  that  he  has  quietly  endured 
all  the  “vaporings  and  abominable  false¬ 
hoods  published  and  circulated  by  his 
brother  David.”  “These  were  not  mat¬ 
ters,”  says  Mr.  Judd,  “for  the  public.  If 
I  had  presented  them  to  the  public,  your 
criticism  would  have  been  very  proper. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  supposed 
from  the  amount  published,  by  the  folks 
on  Broadway,  that  I  must  have  been  re¬ 
plying  to  them.  If  you  feel  disposed  to 
say  I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  this  dis¬ 
gusting  display,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
doing  me  justice.” 

Our  note  had  to  do  with  the  bad  David 
and  the  Agriculturist.  We  have  never 
seen  anything  against  either  the  one  or 
the  other  in  the  paper  which  Orange  Judd 
is  now  editing. 

When  we  burdened  ourselves  with  the 
old  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  and  were 
working  night  and  day  to  retrieve  its  in¬ 
jured  name,  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  instead  of 
speaking  a  kindly  word,  as  at  that  time 
he  could  well  afford  to  have  done,  spoke 
of  ua  in  a  contemptuous  way  more  than 
once  to  mutual  friends.  Things  are  some¬ 
what  reversed  now,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Judd 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  for  him  what  he 
failed  to  do  for  us. 


Take  two  flower-pots.  Let  the  soil  on 
the  top  of  one  be  hard  ;  that  on  the 
other  mellow.  Sprinkle  both  with  a  given 
amount  of  water  and  expose  both  to  the 
sun  until  the  surfaces  become  comparative¬ 
ly  dry.  Upon  examinaiion  it  will  be 
found  that  the  soil  with  the  mellow  sur¬ 
face  is  moist  to  a  greater  depth  than  the 
soil  with  a  bard  surface.  If  these  pots 
be  exposed  to  the  hot  moisture-laden  air 
of  the  evening  or  early  morning,  what  will 
happen?  The  dew  which  is  deposited 
upon  the  hard  surface  is  retained 
there  to  be  evaporated  by  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  while  with  the  other  the  air 
deposits  its  moiBture  not  only  upon  the 
surface  but  beneath,  where  it  is  conden¬ 
sed  and  longer  retained  by  the  walls,  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  the  less  compact 
soil.  To  make  an  extreme  comparison, 
one  surface  maybe  compared  to  a  sponge, 
the  other  to  a  brick.  Now  let  us  extend 
the  surfaces  of  these  pots  until  they  be¬ 
come  fields,  and  a  part  of  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  preserving  a  friable  surface  during 
droughts  may  appear. 


Du.  Stubtbvant  thinks  that  there  is 
a  widespread  belief  among  the  people 
that  through  ignorance  or  willful  mis¬ 
representation  ;  or  through  the  prejudices 
of  those  who  supervise  the  trials,  the  pub¬ 
lished  statements  of  the  yields  of  re¬ 
markable  cows  are  exaggerated.  He  says 
butter  weighed  direct  from  the  churn 
may,  and  often  does,  shrink  one-third  in 
weight,  in  a  few  hours,  and  wonders 
whether  the  weight  reported  is  the  actual 
weight  at  which  the  butter  could  be  sold; 
and  he  suggests  that  scientific  experts 
be  employed  to  test  the  richness  of  the 
milk  used,  and  also  the  amount  of  fat 
left  in  the  milk  after  churning,  and 
also  the  quantity  of  water  left  in 
the  butter^  when  weighed  for  record. 


And  to  further  this  project  he  offers 
the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  making  these  scientific 
tests :  to  all  of  which  we  say,  amen.  The 
people  are  incredulous,  and  demand  that 
these  trials  be  so  carefully  conducted, 
and  so  surrounded  and  supported  by 
scientific  evidence,  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
facts  as  reported.  Let  us  know  whether 
it  is  butter  or  water  that  is  in  the  butter 
bowl. 


TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 


The  surroundings  of  the  village  and 
country  school  houses  are  about  as  cheer¬ 
less  and  uninviting  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  This  is  principally  for  the 
want  of  somebody  with  sufficient  public 
spirit  to  take  the  lead.  We  suggest  to  the 
nearly  half  million  teachers  occupying 
these  houges.  that  they  cannot  so  easily 
confer  a  more  lasting  benefit  on  their 
pupils,  or  more  effectually  perpetuate 
their  own  memory,  than  by  planting,  if  no 
more,  a  couple  of  trees  in  the  school 
grounds.  In  many  sections,  it  is  tot  too 
late  now.  If  convenient,  select  from  the 
margin  of  some  wood  lot  two  nice,  thrifty 
trees — not  too  large — of  maple,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  linden,  yellow-wood,  or  any  other 
hardy  sorts  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
or,  if  no  such  convenient  place  be  handy, 
let  the  little  fellows  contribute  a  few 
pennies  each,  and  procure  from  the  near¬ 
est  nursery  the  needed  trees,  one  for  the 
scholars,  and  one  for  the  teacher. 

Having  dug  the  holes  for  them  broad 
and  deep,  and  procured  some  rich  surface 
soil,  place  tbtrn  in  position,  and  with 
some  appropriate  ceremony,  let  every  one, 
even  to  the  smallest  little  tot,  do  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  planting.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  a  feeling  of  ownership,  and  will  help 
to  plant  those  trees  deep  in  their  affections, 
and  cause  each  one  to  feel  an  interest  in 
their  future  care.  If  your  good  example 
should  never  afterwards  be  imitated,  those 
two  trees  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
dreary  loneliness  of  that  school  yard,  and 
will  Continue  to  exert  a  goodly  influence. 
And  years  after,  when  those  tree9  are  full- 
grown,  and  those  boys  and  girls  old,  gray¬ 
haired  men  and  women,  they  will  never 
look  upon  those  stately  trees,  or  rest  in 
their  grateful  shade  without  a  thankful 
heart  and  t>  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
dear  teacher  -who  inspired  the  planting. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 


We  are  heartily  glad  that  the  Com¬ 
mittees  appointed  bv  the  Holstein  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Dutch-Fricsian 
Association  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  of 
union,  and  that  a  convention  of  each  of 
those  associations  has  been  called  to 
meet  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  May  20,  to 
ratify  this  union. 

We  could  never  seethe  use  of  maintain¬ 
ing  two  organizations  and  publishing  two 
herd  books  when  all  the  cattle  were  of  the 
same  breed,  coming  from  the  same  coun¬ 
try.  One  strong  association  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  two  dividing  the  unit¬ 
ed  strength  between  them,  and  we  can 
only  wish  the  new  organization  success. 

We  hope  that  when  this  union  is  form¬ 
ed,  the  new  organization  will  reconsider 
the  matter  of  a  n  .me.  We  must  say  that 
we  think  the  one  proposed — Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Breeders’  Association — is  a  little 
too  much  for  this  busy,  practical  age.  It 
may  do  for  people  of  leisure,  and  those 
who  may  wish  to  use  the  name  only  occa¬ 
sionally  ;  but  to  the  busy  man  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  it  is  simply  a  terror.  And,  then,  will 
not  this  name  lead  to  confusion?  Are  these 
cattle  to  be  called  llolsteins  or  Friesians, 
or  have  we  got  to  write  Holstein-Freisian 
every  ti®e  we  wish  to  mention  them. 
Whew,  it  makes  us  tired  to  think  of  it! 

The  fact  is  Holstein  and  Friesland  are 
only  small  provinces,  and  combined  con¬ 
stitute  only  a  small  portion  of  Holland, 
and  many  excellent  cattle  of  this  breed 
come  from  outside  these  sections.  Neither 
ot  these  names  nor  both  combined  express 
the  facta.  Whatever  name  the  association 
may  choose  to  adopt  for  its  own  designa¬ 
tion,  we  pray  its  members,  in  the  name  of 
consistency  and  brevity,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  this  electric  age,  to  give 
us  a  single,  simple  name  for  these  noble 
milkers,  that  are  destined  to  do  so  much  to 
increase  the  milk  production  of  our 
dairies.  It  seems  to  us  that,  following 
the  same  rule  as  with  Devons,  Jerseys, 
Ayrsbires,  etc.,  we  should  either  have 
Hollands,  Netherlands  or  Dutch.  We 
commend  this  matter  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  members,  reminding  them  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  start  right  than  to  make  a 
change  afterward,  and  while  we  don’t 
care  what  word  they  select,  we  do  hope 
they  will  designate  the  breed  by  a  single 
word,  and  the  shorter  it  is,  the  better. 


GIVE  THE  HORSES  THEIR  DUE. 

With  the  constant  multiplication  of 
machinery  upon  the  farms,  the  burden  of 
hard  \york  is  being  transferred  from  hu¬ 
man  to  horse  muscle.  Whereas  the  horse 
was  formerly  required  to  draw  the  plow 
only,  now  he  is  compelled  to  draw  the 
plowman  as  well,  and  the  change  has  been 
as  great  in  nearly  every  department  of  the 
farm.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  of 
labor,  it  becomes  more  and  more  man’s 
duty,  as  it  is  to  his  interest,  to  see  that 
the  horse  be  well  fed  and  properly  cared 
for;  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no 
animal  so  much  neglected  and  abused. 
On  many  farms,  where  during  Winter 
there  is  not  much  labor  for  them  to  do, 
the  horses  are  turned  to  the  straw  stack 
entirely  unsheltered,  or  are  confined  in 
stables  with  hard  floors,  and  so  open  that 
the  cold  is  greatly  intensified  by  the  wind 
blowing  between  the  hoards;  and  then 
half-fed  and  forced  to  drink  ice-water,  they 
are  compelled  to  shiver  away  the  dark 
days,  half  the  time  ungroomed.  If  driven 
to  town,  they  are  tied  by  the  street  side, 
too  often  without  the  protection  of  even 
a  blanket,  and  then  forced  to  stand  for 
hours  in  sleet  and  cold  while  their  inhu¬ 
man  owner  is  loafing  in  some  saloon  or 
corner  grocery. 

That  this  is  no  fancy  sketch,  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  emaciated  horses  reeling  along 
these  spring  days,  scarcely  able  to  pull 
the  plow  or  harrow,  and  doing  no  more 
than  half  a  reasonable  amount  of  work, 
are  too  common  and  expensive  witnesses. 
The  aggregate  loss  from  late  spring  seed¬ 
ing  and  planting,  the  result  of  this  feeble 
condition,  will  surprise  him  who  may 
gather  the  statistics.  Not  only  this,  but 
hundreds  of  horses  working  in  ill-fit¬ 
ting  harnesses  and  without  proper  care, 
having  shoulders  galled  and  sore,  are 
kicked  and  pounded  by  brutal  drivers 
because  they  show  signs  of  suffering. 
Surely  man’B  neglect  and  cruelty  to  so 
good  a  servant  should  almost  make  us 
ashamed  of  our  race. 

We  insist  that,  aside  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  so  important  a 
helper  in  successful  farming  should  be  so 
housed  and  cared  for  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  to  be  most  serviceable  in  Spring, 
and  should  then  have  an  abundance  of 
food,  good  care  and  kind  usage  in  the 
hurrying  season.  Every  farmer  should 
make  it  a  point  to  seu  that  every  horse  is 
so  cared  for  that  it  is  in  perfect  health 
and  able  to  do  its  full  share  of  work  when 
most  needed,  and  that  every  man  having 
the  care  of  a  team,  should  be  required  to 
give  them  the  best  of  care,  even  before 
he  looks  after  his  own  comfort.  Nothing 
pays  better  than  to  take  good  care  of  the 
horses  1 


BREVITIES. 


The  prices  realized  at  recent  sales  of  Jersey 
cattle  in  this  city  and  Kentucky  show  little 
or  no  decrease  owing  to  the  “scare*’  of  the 
alleged  special  predisposition  of  the  breed  to 
pleuro-pneumonia.  Yesterday  Perdro  Alphea, 
cow,  three  years  old,  brought  31,700  here; 
Romulus  Buttercup,  cow,  $1,100;  Belle  Dame, 
cow,  $1,125,  and  others  proportionately  high 
figures. 

That  man  who,  while  longing  for  fruit  last 
Summer,  solemnly  promised  to  plant,  a  good 
plot  this  Spring,  will  surely  forget  it  unless  he 
goes  at  the  good  work  at  once.  If  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  that  man,  please  remember,  there  is 
no  medicine  so  efficacious  in  maintaining 
health  os  good  fruit,  or  so  pleasant  to  take, 
either. 

The  short  time  “between  hay  and  grass,” 
when  cows  are  being  changed  from  the  usual 
dry  food  of  the  stable  or  barnyard  to  the 
pasture.  Is  really  the  most  trying  to  them  of 
the  whole  year.  The  grass,  though  of  good 
bight  and  looking  nice,  has  but  really  little 
substance,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
cows  to  eat  enough  to  sustain  their  condition. 
Thev  should,  therefore,  have  a  nightly  feed  of 
a  little  grain  and  all  the  good  hay  they  are 
able  to  eat. 

While  the  “war  news”  has  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  planting  of  wheat,  it  has 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  cotton  planting, 
many  planters  having  resolved  to  put  in  grain 
crops  instead  of  cotton;  ns  in  the  event  of 
war.  there  would  be  less  demand  for  manu¬ 
factured  cotton  goods,  aud  consequently 
lower  prices  for  the  raw  material,  lu  many 
sections  cotton  planting  is  delayed  pending 
the  issue  of  European  negotiations.  See  how 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  iu  the  distant 
wilds  of  Afghanistan  influences  the  sowing  of 
wheat  iu  Dakota  and  of  cotton  in  Texas! 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  peanuts  last 
year,  a  considerable  surplus  was  produced, 
which,  of  course,  resulted  in  low  prices  for  the 
superabundant  crop.  We  learn,  therefore, 
that  a  good  deal  of  laud  iu  four  States— Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Tennes¬ 
see — which  was  last  year  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  “goobers, ’’will  this  year  be  planted  to  cottou. 
Isn’t  th *re enough  of  laud  iu  cottou  already? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to  devote  this  land  to  some 
other  crop,  so  us  to  have  the  many  advantages 
of  “mixed  husbandry?’’  Will  not  there  be  too 
great  a  curtailment  of  land  under  peanuts,  so 
that  the  crop  will  tie  short  next  season,  and  the 
prices  unusually  high,  much  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  may  have  unduly  abridged  the 
acreage  under  “goo bere  t”, 
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GOVERNMENT  BUILDING. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Pennsylvania  is  far  behind  the  newer 
Western  States  in  her  exhibits,  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  are  as  unjust  to  themselves  individually 
as  to  their  peerless  commonwealth,  by  their 
failure  to  present  an  exhibit  worthy  of  her 
varied  resources.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Col. 
McClure,  of  the  Philadelphia  Times.  There 
are,  however,  a  good  display  of  seeds,  a  large 
mineral  collection,  a  most  extensive  show  of 
glassware,  plain  and  decorated  china,  a  tine 
tobacco  exhibit,  several  specimens  of  welded 
copper,  which  is  said  to  be  a  lost  art  redis¬ 
covered,  a  neat  pavillion  made  of  slate,  and  a 
good  silk  display  from  the  Women’s  Silk  Cul¬ 
ture  Association.  These  are  the  cnly  note¬ 
worthy  things  In  the  space. 

Rhode  Island  has  divided  her  space  into 
three  parts,  devoting  one  each  to  natural 
products,  manufactured  articles  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  display.  The  latter  is  quite  exten¬ 
sive  and  embraces  some  excellent  school  work. 
Among  the  industrial  exhibits  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  jewelry.  The  wood-paper 
industry  is  well  shown;  tools  and  general 
hardware  are  amply  represented.  Dry  goods 
are  handsomely  displayed,  and  there  is  a  due 
show  of  electrical  goods,  also  a  large  and 
noteworthy  collection  of  stuffed  State  birds  in 
cases.  The  mineral  exhibit  is  also  nicely 
cased  and  labeled,  and  the  native  woods  are 
carefully  shown. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Palmetto  State  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  Its  location  is  conspicuous 
from  afar  by  a  huge  four-sided  pyramid  of 
phosphat.ic  rock.  This  Carolina  phogphate 
forms  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
industries  of  the  State.  There  are  now  25 
mining  companies  with  a  total  capital  of  over 
two  aud-a  half  million  dollars,  producing 
$2,100,000  worth  of  products,  employing  about 
2,000  hands,  and  paying  $622,860  in  wages 
annually.  Then  there  are  11  companies  man¬ 
ufacturing  the  fertilizer,  having  a  combined 
capital  of  nearly  $3,000,000  more.  About 
$2,500,000  worth  of  this  phosphate  is  now  an¬ 
nually  mined  in  South  Carolina.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  also  shown  in  jars.  Iu  these  deposits 
are  found  mauy  wonderful  fossils,  and  the 
collection  of  these  is  the  finest  in  existence. 

The  agricultural  display  is  scarcely  equaled 
by  any  Southern  State,  and  Northern  visitors 
especially  may  prepare  for  a  surprise  in  this 
space.  Cotton  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
nearly'  all  cereal  grains,  grasses,  roots,  hay, 
vegetables  and  a  large  variety  of  soil  products 
show  excellent  growth  and  quality.  Native 
woods,  425  specimens;  fishes,  230  specimens, 
are  shown  in  plaster  and  alcohol.  There  are 
also  many  fine  mineral  spfceimens,  gold,  silver, 
tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  and  a  large  collection  of 
manufactured  articles,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  adaptation.  In  looking  over  the  grand 
display  one  almost  forgets  her  fatal  shot  on 
Fort  Sumpter  25  years  ago. 

The  exhibit  of  Tennessee  is  also  excellent. 
She  makes  the  largest  and  finest  show  of 
marble  on  the  grounds.  A  beautiful  solid  slab 
measures  14x3x1  feet;  various  other  building 
stones  from  the  Knoxville  quarries  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  exhibit,  and  the  arrangement  is 
excellent.  Then  she  excels  also  in  her  display 
of  corn,  at  least  in  the  ear.  The  grain  is 
beautiful  and  the  variety  very  large.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  dried  plants  and  grasses  is  notable  for 
great  variety  and  the  skill  displayed  in  mount¬ 
ing,  and  the  vegetable  display  is  exceptionally 
good.  Peanuts,  tobacco,  cotton,  broom-corn, 
native  woods,  minerals,  all  combine  to  make  a 
very  notable  display.  A  neatly  constructed 
pavillion  contains  grain  and  seeds  in  jars. 
There  are  also  a  rare  geological  cabinet,  und  a 
good  show  of  minerals  generally.  The  noted 
old  Cumberland  Furnace  (1706)  which  made 
the  cannon  balls  used  at  the  New  Orleaus  bat¬ 
tle,  sends  coal,  iron,  coke,  etc.  The  State  is 
said  to  have  iiou  deposits  under  nearly  three, 
fourths  of  its  entire  area,  and  the  coal  area  is 
also  very  large, 

Texas  lias  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  re¬ 
markable  exhibits  on  the  grounds.  How  few 
at  the  North  ever  stop  to  realize  what  a  vast 
empire  Texas  is,  with  her  area  of  274,346  square 
miles,  producing  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  Union,  one  fourth  of  the  beef  product, 
having  13,000,000  head  of  live  stick,  nearly 
78,000,066  bushels  of  grains,  aud  a  school  fund 
of  $80,000,000.  She  exhibits  360  native  grasses, 
150  varieties  of  timber,  aud  a  very  excellent 
mineral  collection,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
gypsum,  precious  stones,  and  superior  kaolin. 
A  beautiful  entomological  collection  is  said  to 


embrace  75, 000  specimens  in  pairs.  The  native 
animals, birds, reptiles,  etc.,  are  shown  in  stuff¬ 
ed  specimens.  The  vegetables  are  attractive  in 
size  and  appearance.  Cotton  is  shown  in 
many  forms  and  varieties.  8ugar  in  cane  and 
barrel,  tobacco,  rice,  wool  in  beautiful  fleeces, 
jute,  hemp,  and  other  fiber  plants  attract  the 
attention;  one  of  the  strongest  known  fiber 
plants  being  Lechegnilla,  as  known  by  the 
Mexicans,  Agava  Shawii,  being  the  botanical 
name. 

The  Woman’s  Department  is  a  labarynth 
of  exquisite  art  and  useful  work,  in  which 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  may  spend  hours. 
Here  among  the  paintings  I  find  a  pretty  little 
Jersey  calf  by  Mrs.  Secretary  Lamar,  who 
has  put  a  deal  of  life  in  her  canvass.  Texas 
is  reaching  out  after  the  title  “Empire  State.” 
Will  New  York  let  her  secure  it? 

Vermont  has  a  small  apace  filled  with  a 
creditable  exhibit  as  far  as  it  goes.  Her  slate 
quarries  are  represented  by  seven  different 
shades  and  kinds  in  fine  large  samples.  Her 
marbles  and  granites  are  constructed  into  a 
beautiful  arch,  each  block  being  carefully 
fitted  and  highly  polished.  Wool,  maple  su¬ 
gar,  butter  and  cheese,  are  among  her  leading 
products,  and  all  are  well  shown.  Some  of 
the  fine  Merino  fleeces  are  wonderful;  one  of 
29}£  pounds  was  shorn  from  a  ram  three  years 
old— 301  days’  growth  of  wooL  Fifty-five  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  all  flue  specimens,  and  27 
native  woods  are  exhibited. 

Virginia  does  not  make  a  very  brilliant  dis¬ 
play  on  the  whole,  and  yet  there  are  some  in¬ 
teresting  articles  both  in  the  State  space  and 
that  assigned  to  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
Railroad  Company.  Iron  ore  is  extensively 
shown.  There  are  good  specimens  of  State 
tobacco,  and  a  moderate  display  of  grain, 
seeds  and  nuts. 

West  Virginia  has  a  small  space  fairly  well 
filled.  The  display  of  coal  is  large.  The  na¬ 
tive  woods  are  shown  in  section  in  a  library ; 
each  section  or  volume  having  its  bark  for 
the  back  of  the  book.  Other  features  of  the 
exhibit  are  attractive  to  visitors. 

Washington  Territory  has  only  a  small 


petroleum,  gold  and  silver  ores,  polished 
agates,  huge  fossil  fish,  and  an  immense  vari¬ 
ety  of  exhibits  combine  to  give  an  inkling  of 
her  wonderful  resources.  Within  her  bonders 
lies  most  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  that  great 
Wonderland  of  the  World.  Some  of  the  hot 
water  specimens  from  the  noted  geysers  are 
strangely  beautiful.  Many  petrifications  are 
shown.  Native  woods  and  grasses  are  shown ; 
and  the  leading  grains  are  not  lacking.  There 
is  also  a  fine  display  of  asbestos,  and  it  would 
take  much  space  to  even  enumerate  the  varied 
articles  that  have  been  transported  from  that 
far-distant,  and  undeveloped  region.  h  h. 

farm  iHacljinenj. 


THE  CROWN  MOWER. 

THE  FOURTH  PRESENT  IN  OUR  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  our  Premium  list  we  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  Crown  Mower  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  person  sending  the  fourth  largest 
club  of  subscribers.  By  some  mistake  we 
used  an  old  electrotype.  The  machine  to  be 
presented  is  in  every  way  much  superior  to 
the  one  shown.  It  has  a  solid  iron  frame; 
malleable  guards  with  steel  cutting-plates; 
wooden  pitman  with  ball-and-socket  knife- 
connections;  the  trucks  are  made  of  the  proper 
wjdth.  and  the  inner  shoe  is  placed  in  front  of 
the  drive  wheel,  which  brings  both  wheels  on 
the  stubble  instead  of  on  the  cut  grass.  In 
fact  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  latest  machines 
made  by  the  Janesville  Machine  Company, 
Janesville,  Wis.  We  show  the  correct  cut  at 
Fig.  188,  and  whoever  gets  this  machine  will 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  it. 


Cslrbovimltural. 


NOTES  ON  CEMETERY  PLANTS. 

SAMUEL  PARSONS. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers  that 
I  should  use  the  expression  cemetery  plants. 


THE  CROWN  MOWER.  Fig.  188. 


space.  Commissioner  Ferguson  was  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds  at  first,  and  some 
of  the  goods  did  not  arrive;  but  he  still 
has  a  fair  exhibit  in  many  respects.  The  na¬ 
tive  woods  are  finely  polished.  There  is  ex¬ 
cellent  iron  ore,  coal,  marble,  building  stone, 
various  valuable  clays,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
salmon,  grains  in  variety,  flowers  of  various 
kinds,  brick,  wools,  hops  in  bales,  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest.  A  huge  fir-plank 
feet  wide,  2-1  feet  long,  takes  the  cake  for 
size  and  soundness.  The  Indian  relics  are 
many  aud  curious.  Her  coal  lands  are  thought 
to  be  inexhaustible,  and  her  forests  the  finest 
iu  the  world.  Her  waters  abound  with  fish, 
and  her  woods  with  game. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  exhibit 
is  thut  most  of  it  is  neatly  inclosed  in  fine  glass 
cabinet  cases,  where  the  articles  are  carefully' 
arrauged,  labeled,  protected  from  dust,  or  in¬ 
jury  by  handling.  The  vegetables  are  massive, 
yet  smooth  and  handsome.  The  maple  products 
are  tempting,  and  the  honey  exhibit  is  full  aud 
specially  tine.  There  are  eight  cases  of  farm 
and  garden  seeds  aud  grains,  a  tine  case  of 
wools,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  filled  with 
all  manner  of  manufactured  goods.  The  edu¬ 
cational  exhibit  is  also  quite  complete  und 
illustrative  of  progress. 

Wyoming  has  an  exhibit  of  which  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  writ©  in  detail.  Her  natural 
wealth  is  fabulous.  She  has  huge  specimens 
of  her  coal  here.  Her  coal  deposits  are  beyond 
estimate,  many  of  the  beds  being  from  one  to 
48  feet  in  thickness.  It  exists  not  in  carboni¬ 
ferous  rocks,  as  at  the  East,  hut  in  more  recent 
geological  formations,  as  it  were,  “the  lost 
leaves  of  the  cretaceous  chapter  of  the  great 
stone  hook  of  nature.”  The  territory  is  also 
said  to  be  dotted  o’er  with  oil  springs. 

Irou  ore  is  here  from  her  vast  mountains  of 
this  metal.  Graphite  ore,  kaolin,  copper, 


Are  not,  they  may  well  say,  all  hardy,  orna¬ 
mental  plants  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
cemetery  plants?  Yes,  if  we  expect  to  make 
the  term  apply  to  all  plants  used  ou  open 
law  ns  of  the  cemetery  as  well  as  on  burial 
sections.  For  the  purposes,  however,  of  these 
remarks,  I  propose  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  to  plants  that  are  specially  adapted  to 
burial  plots.  These  sections  possess  in  reality' 
the  only  distinctive  and  characteristic  quality 
of  a  cemetery,  because  they  are  set  aside 
strictly  for  burial  purposes.  All  other  parts 
of  the  general  cemetery  might  as  well  be 
lawns  auy where,  and  therefore  require  no 
special  lawn  planting  treatment.  It  is  to  the 
consideration  then  of  the  best  kinds  of  plants 
for  the  ornamentation  of  burial  spots  that  I 
wish  to  call  attention. 

The  most  common  forms  of  lots  fouud  in 
public  cemeteries  eontaiu  from  100  to  400 
square  feet.  These  plots,  now  that  hedges 
have  fallen  into  disrepute,  are  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  low  rail  fence,  two  to  three  feet 
high  made  of  oue  or  two  copper  or  galvanized 
iron  bars  supported  by  square  stone  posts  On 
purchasing  such  a  lot,  the  question  how  to 
plant  it  very  soon  comes  to  the  fore.  The  de¬ 
sire  to  plant  the  lot  springs  from  an  admirable 
instinct,  that  the  everebauging,  living  beauty 
of  a  plant  will  form  the  best  ornameut  aud 
most  exquisitely  suggestive  memorial  and 
monument  that  can  be  deviseed  for  the  home 
of  the  dead.  But  though  the  desire  may  be 
right  aud  admirable,  its  realization  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  often  ineffectual  and  unsatisfactory. 

For  illustrations  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  turn  to  mauy  of  the  lots  of  nearly  all  of  the 
prominent  cemeteries  in  the  country.  Take 
an  extreme  case— a  convenient  sized  lot  con¬ 
taining  200  square  feet:  in  it  appear,  living  and 
thriving,  two  Silver  Maples,  which  ought  to 
have  an  area  of,  at  least,  5,000_square  feet  for 


their  proper  development.  Less  striking  il¬ 
lustrations  of  this  character  meet  us  every¬ 
where.  Arbor-vitse,  hemlocks,  purple  and 
weeping  beeches,  rhododendrons,  and  various 
other  beautiful  plants  that  are  far  too  large- 
growing  for  such  positions,  are  continually 
met  in  the  burial  plots  of  the  best  arranged 
cemeteries.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  assume 
that  it  is  safe  to  plant  such  large-growing 
trees  and  shrubs  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
them  down  whenever  they  attain  dimensions 
that  make  tbem  liable  to  injure  the  beauty  of 
the  lot  and  the  health  and  symmetry  of  other 
trees.  Experience  proves  that  such  trees  are 
seldom  cut  down  at  any  time.  No  one  happens 
to  be  at  hand  with  either  the  will  or  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  it.  But  even  should  the  cutting 
down  be  done  at  the  right  time,  the  original 
method  of  planting  remains  a  mistake,  for 
there  can  be,  in  such  a  limited  area,  no  other 
tree  coming  on  to  take  its  place  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period,  and  to  grow  a  new  one  will 
take  a  long  time.  Turf,  moreover,  cannot  be 
kept  in  good  condition  under  such  large  trees. 
All  this  applies  equally  to  small  burial  places 
in  church-yard3  and  private  cemeteries  which 
have  no  interior  dividing  fences,  for  large- 
growing  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  will  be 
sure  to  injure  the  vigor  aud  breadth  of  the 
turf  and  obscure  the  graves  themselves,  if 
they  do  not,  when  planted  in  the  ordinary 
close  manner,  end  in  destroying  each  other. 
The  most  appropriate  plants  for  ornamenting 
burial  plots  are  doubtless  therefore  such  as  do 
not  ordinarily  grow  more  than  three  feet 
wide  in  the  largest  diameter  of  their  foliage. 
Among  such  plants  may  be  included  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  such 
as  anemones,  larkspurs,  chrysanthemums, 
phloxes,  asters,  spiraeas,  campanulas,  pinks, 
day  lilies,  cardinal  flowers,  sedums,  silenes, 
veronicas  and  violets.  Nor  should  the  hardy 
bulb6  that  bloom  at  different  seasons  through¬ 
out  the  year  be  forgotten — such  bulbs  as  cro¬ 
cuses,  snowdrops,  irises,  lilies,  snowflakes,  nar¬ 
cissus,  scillas,  trilliums,  tulips.  Beautiful  hardy 
grasses,  like  the  plume-crested,  waving  Eula¬ 
lias  variegata  and  zebriua,  should  always  find 
a  place  in  our  burial  plots.  Roses  also  should 
be  favorite  plants  for  burial  places,  and  I 
would  specially  commend  for  this  purpose 
the  Japanese  Rosa  rugosa  on  account  of  its 
hardy,  rich,  vigorous,  dark-green  foliage 
which  escapes  the  attacks  of  the  mildew  and 
aphis,  so  injurious  to  the  ordinary  rose  bush. 
[An  excellent  plant  for  the  purpose. — Eds.] 
The  flowers  of  this  curious  Japanese  rose  are 
single  and  present  a  charming  effect,  as  they 
lie  embedded  in  the  solid-looking  masses  of 
the  dark  foliage. 

Suitable,  however,  as  these  herbaceous 
plants,  bulbs  and  roses  may  be  for  burial 
plots,  it  will  be  found  that  something  more  is 
required.  The  tree  and  shrub  element  must 
have  due  recognition  and  employment  or  an 
incompleteness  will  be  felt  in  the  treatment  of 
the  lot.  But  ordinary  trees  and  shrubs  are 
unfitted  for  employment  in  such  work. 
A  little  trouble  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
hunt  out  in  different  nurseries  the  exact  kinds 
of  plants  required.  There  are  really  not  many 
trees  and  shrubs  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of 
an  ordinary  burial  plot.  The  following  short 
list  will  give  the  greater  part  of  them,  viz: 
dwarf  Black  Spruce  (Abies  nigra  pumila), 
Golden  Japanese  Juniper.  Creeping  Juniper 
(Juniperus  squamata).  Hudson’s  Bay  Silver 
Fir  (Picea  Hudsonica),  Dwarf  Scotch  Pine 
ipinus  sylvestris  pumilal,  Retinisporas  lyco- 
podioides,  obtusa  nana  and  obtusa  naua  aurea, 
Irish  Yew  (Taxns  fastigiata!  ,  'Cytissus  inear- 
nata,  Deutzia  gracilis;  dwarf,  erect,  European 
Euonymus,  Spiraea  crispifolia  or  bullatum, 
Azalea  amoena  and  Daphne  Cneorum.  Among 
the  evergreens  I  mention  as  specially  beauti¬ 
ful  aud  hardy,  the  Japanese  Junipers  and 
Retinisporas.  No  other  evergreens  assume 
more  graceful  and  various  colors  and  forms, 
but  at  the  present  time,  few  satisfactory 
specimens  can  be  found  in  American  nurseries. 
The  temptation  to  use,  in  cemetery  lots,  all 
evergreen  shrubs,  is  great.  Thev  grow  slowly 
and  are  specially  ornamental,  but  in  reality 
most  of  them  attain  too  great  dimensions  for 
the  kind  of  cemetery  planting  we  are  consid¬ 
ering.  Azalea  arncena,  the  best  evergreen 
shrub  for  small  burial  plots,  ha3  exquisite, 
small,  dark-green  foliage  which  turns  wine, 
red  in  Autumn,  and  is  crowued  with  abundant 
small,  purplish-red  flowers  in  early  May.  Its 
shape  is  compact  and  dwarf,  keeping  for  a 
score  of  years  within  the  three  feet  in 
dimensions,  which  we  have  specified  as  desir¬ 
able  for  cemetery  plots.  Daphne  Cneorum 
is  a  charming  little  plant  that  bears  numer¬ 
ous  piuk  flowers  on  curious  evergreen 
foliage  nearly  all  Summer.  Among  decid¬ 
uous  shrubs  there  are  few  better  suited 
to  small  burial  plots  than  the  dwarf,  erect 
Euonymus  and  Spiraea  crispifolia,  or,  more 
properly,  bullatum.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  well  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  same  purpose,  is  charming  in 
bloom ;  but  the  foliage  is  not  specially  inter- 
ing,  and  in  lawn  'planting  foliage  is  of  first 
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importance.  The  flowers  last,  comparatively, 
a  short  time,  while  the  foliage  constitutes  the 
real  garment  of  the  plant. 

Before  concluding  I  should  at  least  note 
briefly  the  value  of  climbing  or  creeping  vines 
for  the  ornamentation  of  burial  plots.  Honey¬ 
suckles  are  most  valuable;  because  most  har¬ 
dy,  and  planted  as  frames  of  picturesque 
growth  on  the  boundaries  of  cemetery  lots, 
nothing  can  be  made  more  charming  and 
successful,  provided  a  little  pruning  is  done 
to  prevent  the  vines  from  running  over  every¬ 
thing.  Tossing  tendrils  and  irregular,  piled- 
up  masses  of  shining  green  make  far  more 
charming  and  excellent  fences  for  such  places 
than  the  old  iron  and  stone  ones.  Ivy  used 
in  the  same  way  as  a  border  on  the  ground  is 
specially  successful,  being  less  exposed  when 
grown  in  this  manner  than  when  trained  on 
the  walls  of  buildings.  Periwinkle  (Vinca 
minor)  is  generally  effective  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

Burial  plots  properly  arranged,  should 
have  few  plants  of  any  kind  in  them  except 
bordering  honejTsuckle  or  ivy.  A  dozen,  and 
even  in  some  cases,  half-a-dozen  shrubs  of  the 
kinds  1  have  mentioned,  would  be  generally  a 
sufficiently  larce  enough  number  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  hordering  honeysuckle  or  ivy.  The 
sense  of  repose  in  “God’s  Acre”  is  what  we 
instinctively  seek,  and  for  that  we  require 
plenty  of  simple,  unbroken  greensward,  with 
a  few  bits  of  modest  color,  Lilies-of-the  Valley 
perhaps,  and  violets,  nestling  on  the  bosom  of 
the  grave. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  KAY  CLARK. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PIN  MONEY. 

“[  wish  I  had  half  a  dollar,”  said  Ellen 
Gordon,  as  she  brushed  her  hair  before  the 
small  looking-glass  in  the  sitting  room. 

“What  would  you  do  with  it?’  said  her 
mother,  who  was  sewing  by  the  table. 

”1  could  use  it  easy  enougli.  I  could  get 
some  hair  pins,  some  rubber  cord,  some  need¬ 
les,  and  half  a  yard  of  ribbon,  and  a  whole 
handkerchief;”  and  she  flirted  a  ragged  one 
contemptuously. 

“You  might  ask  your  father  for  some 
money.  ” 

“I  will  never  ask  him  for  another  cent  while 
I  live:  When  I  asked  for  some  new  boots, 
what  did  he  say  ?  and  was  cross  a  wholv  week 
to  pay.” 

“He  has  a  great  mauy  uses  for  money, 
Ellen!  and  such  a  large  family  to  support” — 
and  the  poor  woman  sighed,  as  if  she  thought 
she  might  be  blamed  some  way  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  family. 

“1  earn  my  own  bread  and  butter,  and 
clothes  too;  and  I  have  nothing  fit  to  wear 
away  from  home!  If  father  was  a  poor  man, 
1  could  be  patient,  but  when  a  mau  can  pay 
$500  for  a  cow,  and  $300  more  for  a  sheep, 
there  is  no  need  of  his  wife  and  children  going 
shabby.  1  do  not  want  to  be  extravagant, 
but  I  do  want  to  dress  neatly,  and  like  other 
people,  so  as  not  to  attract  notice,”  she  hotly 
said. 

“Be  patient,  my  dear;  your  father  is  pecu¬ 
liar  about  some  things;  but  he  loves  his 
children,”  she  said. 

“I  confess  he  has  a  peculiar  way  of  showing 
his  love !"  and  she  tied  on  her  hood  with  a  little 
jerk,  and  wrapped  a  faded  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.  “I  shall  call  for  Jennie  Wells  to 
go  with  me.  Good  night,  mother;”  and  she 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  went  off  to  singing 
school. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  farm¬ 
ers  iu  Sheffield;  had  to  pay  as  heavy  taxes  as 
any  man  iu  town.  He  was  rich  in  lands,  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  everything  he  undertook 
was  prosperous.  But  he  was  poor  in  his  house, 
and  as  bis  daughter  had  said,  his  family,  him¬ 
self  included,  went  shabby.  His  motto  was 
always;  “Take  care  of  the  cents,  and  the  dol¬ 
lars  will  take  care  of  themselves;"  and  be  did 
take  care  of  the  cents,  and  grudged  every  one 
that  had  to  be  spent  for  the  comfort  or  actual 
necessities  of  his  family.  Of  course,  as  the 
children  grew  up,  they  felt  keenly  the  differ¬ 
ence  iu  their  surroundings  from  those  of  their 
companions.  Their  mother’s  wedding  outfit 
had  been  eked  out  by  cheap  dishes  bought  at 
auction,  and  broken  chairs  spliced  up  by  the 
legs  filled  the  kitchen  and  sitting  room.  It 
really  was  not  nice.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
loving  mother’s  influence,  that  kind  of  glor- 
fied  home,  there  would  have  been  no  attraction 
to  keep  the  children  there.  When  the  oldest 
sons  arrived  at  manhood,  they  left  the  farm, 
and  went  to  work  elsewhere,  where  they 
could  receive  pay  for  tbeir  labor.  Their  father 
grumbled  at  their  ingratitude  in  deserting 
him,  but  as  he  could  not  help  himself,  had  to 
do  the  best  he  could  without  them. 

Ellen  was  the  eldest  daughter,  and  had  just 
passed  her  18th  birth-day.  She  was  smart  and 
healthy,  and  her  mother  had  trained  her  up 
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in  neat  and  house-wifely  ways,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  thought  she  ought  to  be 
clothed  respectably.  Not  a  paper  or  book  was 
ever  taken  or  purchased,  aud  all  the  reading 
the  children  had,  they  borrowed  from  their 
companions.  Even  school  books  were  grum¬ 
bled  over.  No  wonder  then,  that  a  high- 
spirited,  handsome  girl,  like  Ellen,  chafed  at 
the  needless  thraldom.  She  had  never  been 
allowed  a  cent  of  mouey  to  expend  for  her¬ 
self.  She  bad  never  had  a  pretty  bit  of  rib¬ 
bon  to  brighteu  up  her  dress,  and  the  last 
piece  of  her  mother’s  wedding  bonnet  strings  < 
had  been  colored,  till  they  were  actually  past 
regeneration. 

Her  mother  had  tried  pursuasion  with  her 
husband,  but  the  spirit  of  greed  was  so  en¬ 
grafted  in  his  nature,  that  she  could  effect  no 
change,  and  she  could  only  endure  iu  silent 
patience.  But  Ellen  had  borne  her  privations 
as  long  as  she  could,  and  when  she  came  home 
from  singing  school  that  night,  she  announced 
to  her  mother,  i n  the  presence  of  her  father, 
that  in  the  morning,  3he  was  going  to  Dr. 
Mahew’s  to  work  for  the  rest  of  the  Winter, 
Her  eyes  sparkled. 

“What  does  he  pay  you,  Ellen?  And  what 
shall  I  do?”  said  her  mother,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands. 

“He  gives  me  three  dollars  a  week,  and  I 
have  my  eveniugs  to  myself.  Father  is  able  to 
hire  help,  and  I  must,  and  will  have  money  to 
clothe  myself!  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  ' 
mother  dear,  but  I  cannot  live  so,”  she  said. 
The  tears  stole  down  the  mother’s  cheek,  but 
Ellen  kissed  them  off.  “I  will  come  home 
often  to  see  you,  aud  I  will  buy  you  a  nice 
dress,  too,  mother.” 

“I  can  clothe  your  mother,”  growled  the  old 
man. 

“It  will  be  more  Mian  you  ever  have  done 
since  my  remembrance.  We  have  none  of  us 
had  clothes  or  auy thing  else  to  make  us  com¬ 
fortable  or  decent;  you  never  gave  me  a  dime 
in  my  life,  and  mother  has  to  beg  like  a  pau¬ 
per  to  get  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  Sae  nor  I 
could  not  sell  every  rag  of  clothing  that  we 
have  for  five  dollars;  and  you  are  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  town!  It  is  a  shame!” 

“You  have  said  euough,  girl!  You  would 
like  to  have  every  dollar  I  own  for  nicknacks, 

I  suppose!”  he  growled. 

“No,  I  only  want  enough  to  be  clothed  de¬ 
cently,  I  do  not  aspire  to  velvets  or  satins  for 
mother  or  myself,  and  I  want  comfortable 
furniture  in  the  house  where  I  five;  we  are 
poorer  than  the  poorest  French  family  in 
town;  besides,  being  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
whole  neighborhood  for  your  stinginess  1”  she 
said. 

“Oh  Ellen !  don’t  talk  so !”  sobbed  her  mother. 

“It  is  the  truth,  mother;  and  you  know  it! 
When  did  yon  ever  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
till  you  had  been  barefoot  for  days;  and  then 
was  grumbledat  for  extravagance?  When  did 
you  ever  have  a  dollar  in  money  of  your  own? 
and  you  have  worked  and  saved  for  twenty- 
five  years,  to  earn  money  for  him  to  hoard  up, 
while  you  have  gone  destitute  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Ask  the  boys  how  they  fared.  They 
worked  like  slaves,  and  never  a  cent  to  call 
their  own,  aud  they  went  away  with  only  the 
clothes  they  wore,  aud  their  father  got  $50,- 
000  in  the  banks,  and  over  $10,000  worth  of 
five  stock  in  his  barns  and  pastures,  and  his 
house  bare  of  everything  to  make  home  pleas¬ 
ant  or  decent.  No,  mother!  much  as  we  love 
you,  we  cannot  stand  it.  You  had  good  things 
when  you  were  married,  aud  you  have  had 
nothing  since.  Your  furniture  has  been  worn 
out;  your  money  that  your  father  left  you  is 
put  into  the  farm,  and  you  have  never  had  a 
cent  of  the  interest,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the 
principal,  and  there  never  was  a  poorer  person 
than  you  are.  Mother,  1  am  sorry  for  you!” 

Mr.  Gordou  rose,  lit  a  candle,  aud  went  to 
bed.  His  wife,  with  a  frightened  look,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh  Ellen !  you  have  made  your 
father  dreadful  angry.” 

“1  cannot  help  it,  I  had  to  say  it. — 1  may 
never  have  another  chauce!  Dr.  Mahew  told 
me  that  you  had  $5,000  that  your  father  left 
you.  Just  think,  the  iuterest  of  that  money 
would  have  made  things  so  nice!" 

The  next  morning.  Mr.  Gordon  gave  his 
check  for  $300,  sayiug,  “Wife,  Ellen  told  the 
truth  last  night;  you  ought  to  have  had  the 
interest.  Tell  her  to  stay  at  home,  and  I  will 
pay  her  as  much  as  Dr.  Mahew,  and  give  her 
pin-money  besides.  s.  h.  r. 


AFfER.  GRADUATING,  WHAT  ARE 
YOUR  PLANS? 


The  hurry  and  excitement  are  all  over. 
You  have  stood  with  flushed  cheeks  and  pal¬ 
pitating  heart  before  your  kind  friend  and 
teacher,  and  listened  as  in  a  dream,  to  his 
heartfelt  words  of  council  and  commendation, 
as  he  presented  you  with  your  diploma.  The 
tender  good  byes’  have  all  been  said;  aud  now 
when  you  are  on  your  homeward  journey, 
you  realize  for  the  first  time  that  the  pleasaui 
school  life  is  oyer,  and  you  are  going  home 


for  good.  You  are  beginning  to  dread  the 
dull  farm  fife  before  you,  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  guest,  and  you  are  vexed  with  mother, 
because  she  bad  not  been  with  the  rest  to  hear 
your  carefully  prepared  essay.  You  wrote 
her  to  “be  sure  and  come.” 

She  received  your  letter,  aud  all  aglow  with 
mother  love,  sat  down  to  enjoy  its  contents. 
Presently  she  read,  “For  mercy  sake  don’t 
wear  tbatold  silk,  Ishould  be  ashamed  of  you  I” 
It  bad  never  occurred  to  her  that  her  child 
could  be  ashamed — of  her!  She  could  not 
wear  the  old  dress  now,  and  she  could  not  af¬ 
ford  a  new  one,  so  with  a  silent  tear,  she  quietly 
gave  up  going.  You  did  not  think,  did  you 
when  you  penned  those  careless  words,  that 
money  was  not  plenty  at  home;  that  mother 
had  planned  and  saved,  denyiug  herself  in 
many  ways,  that  you  might  be  stylishly  and 
becomingly  dressed?  You  forgot  how  she  had 
taken  the  burden  of  work  much  too  heavy  for 
her.  toiling  on  uncomplainingly,  that  father 
might  think  she  could  spare  you  from  home. 
She  has  done  all  this  and  more.  She  has  car¬ 
ried  your  name  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  nieht 
and  morn,  earnestly  asking  for  you  every  good 
and  perfect  thing. 

She  has  looked  forward— only  God  and  her 
own  heart  know  how  much — to  the  time  when 
you  should  finish  your  school  life  and  come 
home  to  be  a  comfort  to  her,  bringing  your 
strong,  young  arms  aud  youthful  vigor,  to 
bear  on  the  burdens  that  have  well-nigh  proved 
too  great  for  her  failing  strength.  She  longs 
for  your  love,  your  companionship,  your 
sympathy,  aud  i t  seems  to  her  that  your  bright, 
young  face  and  merry  laugh,  about  the  house, 
would  do  more  for  her  than  any  tonic. 

And  now,  are  you  going  home  to  that 
mother  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  in  your 
heart  because  she  cannot  speak  French  and 
lead  German?  To  sit  with  pensive  air  in  the 
“best  room,”  and  tell  her  how  dull  it  is  and 
how  you  miss  the  “dear  girls’’?  Wouldn’t  it 
be  better  to  kiss  the  tired  wriubles  all  out  of 
the  poor  pale  face  and  don  your  gingham 
apron,  with  the  determination  to  help  her  to 
find  the  time  to  be  interested  in  what  inter¬ 
ests  you?  Remove  the  pressure  of  overwork, 
and  you  will  find  her  as  much  a  lover  of  birds 
and  flowers  as  you  ever  can  be.  She  is  older 
than  you  and  wiser — in  many,  mauy  thiugs — 
and  you  may  well  sit  at  her  feet  aud  learn  of 
her  in  all  humility. 

God  cun  give  ua  but  one  mother. 

Gift  xnoit  precious,  most  complete! 

Prize  oh  prize,  this  priceless  treasure. 
Smooth  the  path  for  her  dear  feet. 

MHS.  J.  F.  R. 


Domestic  Cconomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


“For  every  evil  under  the  sun,  there  Is  a  remedy,  or 
there's  none; 

If  there  Is,  be  sure  you  find  It,  If  there  Isn’t,  never 
mind  It,” 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


tea  is  allowed  for  each  person  —  there  is  no 
need  of  the  proverbial  “one  for  the  pot” — and 
unless  it  is  Japan,  it  does  not  require  more 
than  three  minntes’  steeping.  The  different 
properties  of  water  also  make  a  difference 
in  the  taste  of  the  beverage.  An  urn  is  said 
to  be  the  best  appliance  for  tea-making,  for 
who  does  not  remember  Cowper’s  lines, 

"While  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steaming  column,  and  the  cup 
That  cheers  but  not  Inebriates  waits  on  each 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.” 
- »»♦ 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

MRS.  S.  B.  EATON. 

"Do  to-day's  duty.  Look  not  on. 

Work  while  there’s  strength  and  light.. 

The  day’s  toll  Is  euough  to  bear, 

And  then  there comcth  night," 

The  above  is  the  motto  on  the  black  board 
in  our  pleasaut  kitchen,  and  while  busy  with 
my  work,  the  words  cheer  aud  comfort  me. 
“Only  a  day  at  a  time!”  Each  duty  faithfully 
performed  in  that,  aud  we  need  uot  worry  for 
the  future.  I  find  the  black-board  a  very 
handy  article  on  the  kitchen  wall. 

Sometimes  when  the  little  ones  worry  for 
something  they  may  not  have,  I  seize  the 
chalk  and  draw  fnuny  images.  These,  of 
course,  they  must  try  to  copy,  and  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  I  can  leave  them  happy,  while  I  go  on 
with  my  more  important,  though  none  the  less 
arduous,  labor.  So  much  depends  iu  the 
happy  home  on  having  the  little  ones  made 
contented.  It  is  so  much  better  to  take  time 
to  attend  to  their  wishes,  if  at  all  reasonable, 
before  they  get  into  a  fretting  or  teazing  way. 
My  heart  always  aches  for  the  children  who 
are  told  grviflly,  “to  get  along  out  of  the  way.” 
Sometimes  we  forget,  amid  life’s  cares,  that 
we  are  only  “children  of  a  larger  growth,” 
and  so  are  apt  to  treat  their  requests  with  but 
slight  attention. 

We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  when 
children  are  trusted  and  confided  in,  they 
prove  not  only  true  to  the  confidence  placed  in 
them,  but  are  also  a  great  help  and  comfort. 
The  warm,  time  love  of  their  young  hearts  is 
no  slight  thing  to  hold,  and.  weary  mothers 
toiling  on  in  life’s  battle,  when  you  are  tried 
and  oft-times  discouraged,  call  the  little  ones 
about  you,  enter  into  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
they  can  do  towards  making  life  rich  aud  full, 
and  complete.  Never  let  them  feel  thut 
mother  is  too  old  to  enter  into  their  little 
plans,  and  so  they  will  learn  to  share  fife’s 
burdens  with  you  as  they  grow  older. 

EXTRACTS. 

The  passing  fancy  is  for  yellow  flowers  for 
dinner  table  decoration. 

Ambitious  housekeepers!  pray  leave  up  at 


Pi.sccUancaujs  gitlvcrtteittg. 


“What  a  difference  there  is  in  tea!”  The 
kettle  was  boiling  briskly  on  the  stove,  sending 
forth  as  much  steam  as  would  have  been 
worthy  the  notice  of  on  investigating  Watt, 
and  the  tea  was  in  the  brown  stone  teapot 
ready  to  be  steeped.  “There  is  more  difference 
in  the  making,”  I  answered,  and  suggested 
that  this  loDg-boiling  water  be  emptied  into 
the  back  reservoir  of  the  stove,  and  some  fresh 
from  the  well  be  brought  in  aud  used  directly 
it  boiled.  “That  will  make  more  difference 
than  anything  else”  I  argued.  “  But,”  said 
the  Amateur  Cook,  “there  is  a  great  variety 
of  tea.”  “Aud  I  don't  like  black  tea,”  said 
the  Florist,  who  was  busy  training  a  Passion- 
vine  over  a  glass  door  so  as  to  catch  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun. 

“I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  Jap”  said  the  Student, 
“to  have  to  drink  their  tea.”  “What  is  it 
like?”  asked  the  Idler  lazily.  “Well,  you 
know  they  grind  it  into  powder  as  we  do 
coffee.  The  cups  are  then  filled  with  warm 
water  aud  as  much  powder  as  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  u  knife  is  thrown  into  each  cup  and 
stirred  till  the  liquid  begins  to  ferraeut.  They 
drink  it  three  times  a  day  without  milk  or 
sugar,  and  it  is  one  of  their  offerings  to  their 
gods.”  “It  must  be  horrid”  said  the  Florist. 
“Not  auy  worse  tbun  we  have  it  sometimes,” 
I  answered,  “when  stale  water  is  used,  and 
an  over  supply  of  tea  is  put  in,  and  it  is  then 
stewed  half  an  hour.”  In  Bummer  tea  a  la 
liusse  is  good  in  the  afternoon.  I  know  of 
one  house  where  it  is  kept  in  that  form  for 
cullera.  It  should  be  mixed  black  and  green, 
or  Japan,  and  cuu  be  what  is  loft  from  lunch¬ 
eon  or  a  noon  dinner.  Strain  the  tea  into  a 
crockery-tea  pot  that  can  be  set  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator  till  wanted.  When  used,  it  needs  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  sugar  than  hot  tea.  and  mauy  prefer 
it  without  cream.  Some  people  pass  round 
sliced  lemon  with  it. 

To  make  our  regular  tea,  the  pot  must  be 
rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 


“A  direct,  practical 
“experiment  in  a  laun¬ 
dry  has  proved  to 
“me  that  the  “Ivory,” 
“  tested  against  a  cer- 
“tain  wel  1-known 
“brand  of  laundry 
“soap,  has  the  same 
“amount  of  cleansing 
“power  and  one  a?id 
“  two- thirds  the  last - 
“  ing  capacity.  That 
“  is,  the  Iv  o  ry  Soap 
“  will  do  one  and  fwo- 
“  thirds  times  the  work 
“of  the  soap  against 
“which  it  was  tested. 
“I  therefore  consider 
“the  Ivory  a  very 
“good  laundry  soap.” 

JOHN  W.  LANGLEY, 
Trofcnnor  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  Michigan. 


Tree  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  will  he 
I  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  got  It  of  their  grocer.  If 
I  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are  sent  to  Proctor 
“  CltieluuuU,  Please  uientiou  this  paper. 
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least  one  stove  until  after  the  cold  spring 
storms. 

Vaseline  is  used  by  French  cooks  as  shorten¬ 
ing  for  cakes  and  pies. 

Quality  and  not  quantity  is  now  studied  by 
society  dinner  givers.  For  once  fashion  is 
sensible. 

Teach  your  girls  to  be  quiet  and  cool  in 

cases  of  emergency. 

- - 

DYES  FOR  CARPET  RAGS. 

“Justice”  asks  for  cheap  and  satisfactory 
dyes.  For  brown :  I  use  one  pound  of  cutch 
or  gum  catechu  and  one-half  pound  of  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  for  eight  pounds  of  cotton 
goods.  (I  do  not  like  it  for  wool.)  For  carpet 
warp  I  soak  the  warp  over-night,  that  it  may 
take  the  color  evenly.  Dissolve  the  cutch  or 
gum  by  soaking  it  over-night,  stirring  it  while 
warm.  In  the  morning  put  in  the  goods  and 
keep  them  at  scalding  heat  three  hours  or 
more  in  an  iron  kettle.  Then  take  them  out 
and  drain  until  cold  enough  to  handle.  Have 
the  potash  dissolved  in  a  brass  kettle  and  leave 
the  goods  iu  it  a  short  time,  then  wash  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  dye  will  then  color  more  rags  of 
a  lighter  shade  but  will  need  new  potash. 

To  color  blue:  Scald  three  pounds  of  cottou 
cloth  two  hours  iu  two  pailfuls  of  water,  with 
four  ounces  of  copperas, and  rinse  in  cold  water. 
Dissolve  two  ouuces  of  prussia  r,e  of  potash  in  two 
pailfuls  of  cold  water,  put  in  the  cloth  and  let 
it  boll  20  minutes,  Remove  the  cloth  and  add 
to  the  dye  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  i 
vitriol.  Put  the  cloth  back  and  let  it  remain 
until  dark  enough.  Wash  thoroughly  in  cold 
water.  To  color  yellow  :  For  five  pounds  of 
goods,  take  seven  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  in 
water  sufficient  for  a  dye.  Dip  the  goods  two 
hours.  Make  a  new  dye  with  four  ounces  of 
bichromate  ot  potash,  dip  in  the  goods  until 
the  color  suits.  Wring  out  and  dry  before 
washing.  For  green :  Three  pounds  of  goods 
may  be  colored  a  light-blue  by  the  above  rule, 
using  the  old  dye  (it  will  be  strong  enough) 
and  then  dip  into  the  yellow  dye.  This 
makes  a  very  good  green;  but  do  not  use  too 
dark  a  blue.  “B.” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

As  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  for  dinner 
to-day  the  rice  pie,  a  recipe  for  which  was 
given  in  a  late  Rural,  1  thought  1  would  send 
a  few  plaiu  recipes,  though  as  we  get  most 
of  our  new  ones  from  this  useful  journal, 
there  is  not  a  large  collection  from  which  to 
select. 

What  an  improvement  the  increase  of 
pictures  is  to  tbe  Rural,  of  latel  And  the 
articles  from  the  Exposition,  how  we  have 
enjoyed  them!  The  sweet,  soft  spring-time 
delays  so  long  in  coming  this  year  that  one 
can  scarcely  help  coveting  the  pleasure  of  a 
trip  to  the  land  of  flowers. 


crullers. 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda. 

YEAST. 

Six  large  boiled  potatoes,  one-half  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  one  yeast  cake. 

CENTENNIAL  WASHING  FLUID. 

One  pound  of  Babbitt’s  potash,  one  ounce  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  one  ounce  of  salts  of- 
tartar.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  two  quarts  of 
warm  water,  add  the  other  ingredients  and 
two  quarts  more  of  water.  Put  into  a  jug,  it 
does  not  need  straining.  U se  three-fourths  of  a 
tea-cupful  for  three  pailfuls  of  water.  Boil 
clothes  in  it  one  half  hour  and  rinse. 

ZENA  CLAYBOURNE. 


SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

Crush  or  roll  several  handfuls  of  Boston  or 
other  friable  crackers.  Put  a  layer  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  pudding  dish.  Wet 
this  with  a  mixture  of  the  oyster  liquor  and 
milk,  slightly  warmed.  Next  have  a  layer  of 
oysters,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper  and  lay 
bits  of  butter  upon  them,  then  another  layer 
of  moistened  crumbs,  and  so  on  until  the  dish 
is  filled.  Let  the  top  layer  be  thicker  than 
the  rest  and  beat  an  egg  into  the  milk  you 
pour  over  them.  Put  pieces  of  butter  thickly 
over  it,  Set  in  the  oven  and  bake  a  half  hour. 
Can  brown  over  the  top  with  a  hot  shovel,  if 
desired. 

CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

Two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  heaping  tablespoon ful  of  butter, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Boil  25  min¬ 
utes,  then  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  grated 
chocolate  wet  in  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and 
boil  until  it  hardens  in  the  spoon  with  which 
you  stir  it  frequently.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

MOLASSES  COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  molasses  aud  one  of  sugar,  one 
cupful  of  shortening,  one  tablespoon  of  vine¬ 
gar,  one  tablespoon  of  soda  put  in  a  cup  and 
filled  two-thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  a  little 
salt  and  mix  up  not  too  stiff. 

BAKED  BEANS, 

Cut  up  flue,  pork  that  has  been  freshened 
and  put  in  a  baking  dish,  a  layer  of  pork  and 
one  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  of  beans 
that  have  been  parboiled  until  soft.  Make 
these  layers  alternately  until  the  dish  is  filled, 
having  a  thin  eoatiug  of  pork  on  the  top. 

MADE  MUSTARD. 

For  a  teacup  of  material,  take  one  good- 
sized  onion,  slice  it  fine  and  let  it  simmer  two 
hours,  drain  off  and  squeeze,  stir  in  mustard 
until  it  is  like  paste,  then  add  more  vinegar 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  the  same  of 
pepper.  Put  on  the  stove  and  cook,  stir  all 
the  time  until  it  is  smooth.  This  is  very  fine 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 


INDIAN  BREAD. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  butter¬ 
milk,  one-and-one-half  cup  of  flour,  two-and- 
oue  half  cups  of  meal,  one-and-one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Salt.  Steam  three  hours. 

RHUBARB  PIK. 


TOMATO  SOUP. 

One-and-one-half  cup  of  tomatoes,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  quart  of  milk,  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  a  dash  of  pepper  and  a 
lump  of  butter.  Cook  tomatoes  first,  then 
put  in  the  soda.  To  be  eaten  with  crackers. 


Wash  and  peel  the  rhubarb.  Cut  into 
inch  lengths  and  stew,  addiug  plenty  of  sugar; 
but  no  water.  When  tender,  thicken  with 
a  tablespooulul  of  corn  starch.  Bake  with 
one  crust.  When  done,  spread  over  the  top 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  two  table- 
spooufuls  of  sugar. 

RIPE  CURRANT  PIE. 

Due  coffee-cupful  of  crushed  currants, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  oue  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  mixed  smooth  in  oue  of  water,  yelks  of 
two  eggs.  Bake  with  under  crust  only.  Beat 
the  whites  stiff,  sift  in  two  tablespooufuls  of 
sugar,  spread  over  the  top  of  the  pie  aud 
slightly  brown  in  the  oven. 

COFFEE  CAKE. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  of  molasses,  four  ot  flour,  one  of  cold, 
strong  coffee,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two 
of  cream-of-tartar,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cloves,  one  aud-one  half  of  cinnamon, 
oue  pint  of  stoned  raisins,  one  pint  of  cur¬ 
rants,  one-half  piul  of  citron.  Stir  the 
butter  aud  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  spices, 
molasses,  eggs,  coffee,  flour  with  the  cream- 
of-tartar  sifted  through  it,  and,  last,  the  sodu 
dissolved  in  a  spooufui  of  hot  water.  Bake 
iu  shallow  pans,  or  all  in  one  round  cake. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

Two  eggs,  two  cups  of  dark  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  of  sour  milk,  three  of 
flour,  one  teaspoon ful  of  soda,  oue  cupful  of 
raisins,  one  teaspoouful  each  of  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg. 

CREAM  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugur,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter,  white  of  one  egg,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder-  Cream  for  the 
cake;  One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  oue  half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  tablespooufuls  of  corn  starch  or 
flour,  Lernou  or  vauilla. 


MRS.  A.’S  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  two  tablespooufuls  of  cold 
water,  oue  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt 
aud  any  flavoring  that  is  preferred,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  thick  batter. 

REFORM  JELLY  CAKE. 

One-and-one-half  cup  of  sugar,  two-and-one- 
half  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  one- 
half  cup  of  milk,  three  eggs,  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder.  Beat  butter,  sugar  and  eggs 
together.  Beat  yelks  and  whites  separately. 

FRIED  CAKES. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  butter,  two  eggs,  nutmeg  and  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  aunt  rachel. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

As  I  enjoy  reading  the  Domestic  columns 
and  testing  the  recipes,  I  will  send  one  for 
cake  that  is  cheap  and  an  excellent  substitute 
for  the  above: 

Four  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter, 
one  of  sweet  milk  and  four  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  two  of  cream-of-tartar, 
and  one  each  of  ciuuumon,  allspice,  nutmeg 
and  cloves.  After  it  ia  thoroughly  mixed, 
stir  in  one  cupful  preserved  blackberries,  or 
jam.  Do  not  stir  much  after  the  berries  are 
added.  _ mbs.  si.  o.  s. 

CHEAP  WHITE  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of 
a  cup  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  oue  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream-of-tartar,  one  half  tea¬ 
spoouful  of  soda.  Flavor  to  taste.  Flour  to 
make  a  batter  not  too  stiff.  Quickly  made 
and  very  good.  mrs.  s.  b.  e. 

Horaford’a  Acid  Phosphate, 
Decided  Benefit, 

Dr.  John  P.  Wheeler,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
says:  “1  have  given  it  with  decided  benefit  in 
a  case  of  innutrition  of  the  braiu  from  abuse 
of  alcohol.”— A  tie. 
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Preserving  The  Hair. 


For  preserving  the  youthful  color  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  promoting  its  growth, 
and  imparting  freshness  and  vitality, 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  unequaled.  E.  S. 
Piper,  Downsvillc,  La..,  writes :  “  I  have 
used  several  hair  preparations,  but  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  is  the  only  one  I  have  found 
that  sustains  the  claims  made  for  it.”  L. 
V.  Templeton,  Medford,  Mass.,  writes: 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Iluir  Vigor 
with  wonderful  success.  It  has  restored 
vitality  to  my  hair,  and  stimulated  it  to 
renewed  growth.  It  has  done,  in  niv  case, 
everything  that  lias  been  claimed  for  it.” 
J.  B.  Edwards,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  has  not  only  restored 
my  hair  to  its  original  color,  but  has  also 
made  it  more  vigorous,  abundant,  and 
healthy  than  ever.” 


Ayer’s  JIair  Vigor  is  entirely  free  from 
uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  use  is  always  safe  and 
beneficial.  James  A.  Ettcr,  sheriff  of 
"Wythe  county,  Va.,  writes:  “’My  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  and  also  to  turn 
gray.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  lias  stimulated  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  making  the  hair 
soft  and  pliant,  and  causing  it  to  retain  its 
natural  color.”  G.  IT.  Harrell,  Louisville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “  T  have  used  Ayer’s  Tfair 
Vigor  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  the 
)  best  preparation  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
hair  and  scalp.”  Mrs.  L.  M.  ITolmes, 
Malden,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor.  It  freed  niy  scalp  from 
humors,  and  has  restored  my  hair  to  its 
original  color  and  healthy  condition.” 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

prepared  by 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


DR.  PfcIRO  ha*  devoted  23  years  to  the  special  treatment  of  Catarrh 
Throat.  Lung  Diseases,  founderof  the  Am.  Oxygen  Co.,  for  the  pro!, 
auction  of  that  wonderful  remedy  .used  by  Inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  th« 

OX  Y GEN  TREATMENT 

_!  ™  Manual,  jm  interesting  book  of  120  p iuw,  Four  Colored 
Plates.  Address  DR.  PEIRO,  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

’’  e  r’:'l’r  ‘‘7  permission  to  a  few  of  our  patrons  : 

Bon.  Wm.  Perm  Nixon,  Ed. interOoean,  •  _  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Manager  W.  U.  To!. Co.,  .  Chicago. 

C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  •  -  Chicago. 

Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  ■  Chicago. 

R.  Stiles,  M.  D..  m  m  m  m  NewYork. 
Orv? m  is  safely  sent  anyiahere  in  the  United  States,  Canada 

•express.  Easy,  plain,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment* 


Puri  Oalmatidn  Insect  Powder 


For  the  exl  ertnlnntion  of  nil  kinds  of  Insect*  In  dwellings,  on  plants,  animal'-,  clothing  etc  It  is 
abjc  Insecticide  for  BED  BIGS,  CROTON  Bl  US,  POTATO  BIOS.  (f©t'K  !tO  Ull  I—  i 
WORMS,  FLKAS.  MCE.  MOTHS.  EL  IKS.  ANTS,  and  other  Inserts.  Large  quantile 


an  in  vain 

_  COTTON 

rlor  Inseer  Powders  having  made  their  appearance  on  the  market,  we  putojvoefy  1  b v ° ^ r f  I  m uVk v  *  < >h - 
talnahle  under  our  own  brand;  we  select  the  flowers,  have  them  powdf  red  under  cur  supervision  audimnr 
amee  rhe  Powder  to  he  free  from  any  col  ring  matter  or  any  other  admixture.  In  "u  vlncour  si  F  Brand 
consumers  will  he  assured  of  gettUig  the  most  efTeetlve  and  Lest  article  obtainable.  '  ’  ' 

.  4.  I*?*  Powder  In  u  lb  tins,  at  -s  cents  each-  |b.  ting  ai  lb  cents  each-  l  lb.  tins  at  mi  -cuts  each- 

Idtscount  to  the  tranei  alsos  II  in  III)  lb.  kegs  and  10  lb.  tins.  In  sections  where  our  Powder  1«  not  kept  bv  th° 
retail  druggists,  wo  will,  in  order  to  introduce  our  brand,  send  the  small  tills  bv  mail  prepaid, 
ou  receipt  ot  price.  picpuiu. 


STALLMAN  &  FULTON,  Importers  of  Drugs,  53  Cedar  St..  NEW  YORK. 


BARTLETT  *  DOW,  & 


SEED  GROWERS 


AND 

Dealeri 


LOW^»  MILKING  TUBES 

For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teat*.  Price  25c.  MaUed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 
Descriptive  Circular,  and  our  SEHD  CATALOGUE  for  1885.  lYce  to  ail.  ” 

EDMAND’S  IMPROVED  BLOOD  TURNIP  BEET. 

This  is  the  best  flavored,  most  uniform  In  shape,  aud  the  most  profitable  variety  to  raise  for  general  crop 
of  anything  now  in  the  market.  TRY  IT.  Price  per  pound  by  mail.  T5  els  :  per  ounce.  S  cts.:  per  packet.  5  ets. 


rA.NCLO-SWISS  III  I  1/ 
Z'  CONDENSED  lYIILIVi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
ttneondensed  milk.  Bold  everywhere. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1873, 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  ecoooinl. 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  tlrocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


A  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY  FOR  ••  CHAPPED  HANDS.** 


-tt”  rwnr 


OviR 


mu: 


To  protect  the 
public  from 
couufarrfelu  w« 
hAVt  icvutod 
th«  epd«**4 
Trede-Muk. 


It  U  nothin*  c*n  be  SAFER  or  MORE  OELIGHTFI’T. 

for  the  Toilvl  or  IWtb.  than  *  SIMVINO  SOAP  of  p«rf*vt 
PURITY  slid  MILDNESS*  that  iim  mid*  u  10  extensively 
nu*d  for  TOILET  I'tirfHiuu.  I?  it  *  LUXURY  with  willed  no 
'over  of  line  «OSp  con  AFFORD  w  be  uftRiqiutinlou.  put  np  'a 
•au»n  uni  mum!  c»ke\ ;  *I«o,  Is  pound  hat*.  A«k  your  Drug, 
lor  it,  or  sriul  2o.  sum}.  r.>r  ♦  n*<  umplr,  IV  mu*  Vour  Bur*  e r 
njri  It,  Wll  ivi  **  lofiti.tn  Y  ind  qUj«t  Sh.\> 

Are  the  (iarat  in  the  world. 


A  Wonderful  Offer! 

afre1?  with  every  pack. 

ThU  RIii/  iml  50  of  ocr  Beautiful  S&tiQ 
EiutateAJL-fcrdd  with  uhuio,  foiroulv  10o» 
1 1  puck-*.  1 1  Rings  nud  tw  o  hatchet 

me  Packets,  nil  for  $1.  We  make  this  sacrifice  to  show  our 
tutu:*  that  Yn»  will  uofr  h*  uudcrwld.  Card  MUU#  Nvrlhford,CW 


Novelty  B m  Worts  Phosphate. 

and  Pure  Ground  Bone.  Manufactured  at  the 
Novelty  Bone  Works.  West  Trow  V  y.  —Established 
in  ISfiO.  This  Is  a  Pure  Bone  Phospnate  making 
It  a  Complete  Standard  Manure.  Send  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

William  B.  Williams, 

General  Agent.  West  Troy,  X.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  OVER  .50.000  TON'S. 

This  high-grade 
fertilizer  produces 
crops  of  superior 
quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  not  a  stim- 
ulent,  but  a  plant- 
food.  The  high 
standard  for  which 
it  has  been  noted  for 


TWENTY 


YEARS 

past  will  be  strictly 
maintained. 

For  pamphlets,  address 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 


General  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


$‘.27 .00  Per  Ton.  K.  O.  B. 

AT  FALL  RIVER,  3IA89., 

FOR 

CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  : 

A  mmouia . 5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid . 5..S2  “ 

Potash . S.58  “ 

Client  let,  C.  A.  GO 

MASUF.U'TI’UKD  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

HIT  lbs.  Pag,  TIVERTON,  K.  I. 

Address  JOB  HATHA  WAY,  Gen’l  Agent, 

Steep  Brook,  Mass. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


MAY  16 


Imj  of  tl)c  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  9. 

Gen.  Grant  continues  to  improve  ;  but 
the  cancerous  swelling  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  still  continues  to  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble — if  not  to  the  patient  at  least  to  his 
doctors,  who  see  no  reason  for  supposing  they 
were  mistaken  iu  their  diagnosis.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  has  nearly  finished  his  “Memoirs”  for 
which  over  100.000  orders  for  “full  sets”  have 

been  already  received .  News  from  the 

Northwest  Territory  in  Canada  is  meager  and 
unsatisfactory.  Gen,  Middleton  i9  at  a  stand¬ 
still  awaiting  supplies.  For  a  week  or  so  he 
has  been  about  to  attack  the  “rebs”  next  day ; 
but  something  has  always  prevented  the  at¬ 
tack.  Col.  Otter,  having  marched  35  miles 
from  Battleford  with  300  men  and  some  light 
cannon  and  Gatling  guus.attacked  the  Indian 
chief  Poundmaker  on  his  reservation,  contain¬ 
ing  au  area  of  30  square  miles.  His  forces 
were  about  600,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  lost 
from  50  to  125  men,  while  the  loss  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  was  only  a  half  a  dozen  killed  and  twice 
that  number  wounded.  Otter  retreated,  how¬ 
ever,  reaching  Battleford  36  hours  after  he  had 
left  it,  having  marched  70  miles  and  fought 
seven  hours.  The  Indians  regard  the  fight  as 
a  victory.  Otter  is  about  to  attack  Pound- 
maker  again  in  a  few  days.  A  general  Indian 
war  is  expected,  and  as  there  are  35,000  In¬ 
dians  in  the  Territory, 'about  7,000  of  whom 
are  over  20,  the  contest  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
bloody,  Meanwhile  many  white  settlers  have 
been  butchered  by  the  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
and  most  of  the  others  have  been  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  towns  or  fortified  posts, 
leaving  their  property  to  be  plundered  and 
burned  by  the  enemy.  Cattle  and  horses  are 

the  chief  prey  sought  by  the  Indians . 

....The  extent  to  which  fraudulent  pensions 
have  grown  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  pension  agent  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  notified  to  drop  102  names  which  have 
been  drawing  pensions,  the  parties  being  dead; 
some  of  them  as  far  baek  as  1871 . Can¬ 

ada  owes  $255,966,418,  or  about  $50  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child  within  its  borders.... 

. . .  .The  total  cost  of  the  rescue  of  Lieutenant 

Greely  and  party  was  $759,265  . It  is 

estimated  that  to  save  Niagara  Falls  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  necessary  land  around  it  and  convert¬ 
ing  it  Into  a  public  park  will  cost  each  person  in 

the  State  28  cents . All  of  the  canals  of 

the  State  will  be  opened  ou  Monday,  May  1L 

. ..President  Cleveland,  the  Northern 

members  of  bis  Cabinet  and  Lamar  visited  the 

battlefield  of  Gettysburg  Monday . The 

Ohio  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  at  10 

o’clock  A-  m.,  Monday . James  R.  Osgood 

&  Co.,  Publishers,  assigned  with  $150,000 
liabilities.  Nominal  assets  $200.000 ....  — . . 
....  Tbe  price  of  admission  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five 
cents  after  5  P.  M.  This  has  led  to  larger  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  evenings  and  increased 
receipts,  but  there  is  never  any  great  rush  for 

the  ingress  gates . .The  citizens’  leagues 

of  Iowa,  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  Prohib¬ 
itory  Law,  are  offering  to  help  the  saloon  keep¬ 
ers  in  setting  up  for  themselves  in  other  bus¬ 
iness.  Money  thus  expended  they  regard  as 
well  invested . Tbe  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 

way  has  a  contract  on  baud  to  transport  62.000 
immigrants  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  They 
are  all  coming  by  way  of  the  Cunard  Line 
of  steamers,  and  the  companies  carry  them 
from  England  to  the  Western  metropolis  for 
$12  a  head.  Quite  a  number  are  now  en route 

to  this  country . The  United  States 

grand  jury  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  found 
separate  indictments  against  68  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  boomers  and  one  sweeping  indictment 
against  the  remainder  as  a  whole.  The  point 
by  which  it  is  hoped  now  to  hold  and  convict 
the  men  is  that  by  remaining  in  camp  at  Ar¬ 
kansas  City,  they  were  “inciting  and  assisting 
in  rebellion”  in  opposition  to  President  Cleve¬ 
land's  proclamation . . . . . 

A  Great  Snflerer  from  Debility, Nervousness, 

Lnss  of  Sleep  ami  Appetite.  Restored  to 
Health  by  Compound  Oxygen. 

Tbe  following,  written  for  publication  by 
W.  G.  P  Brinekioe,  of  Hulmevillc .  Pa.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Journal, 
gives  that  gentleman’s  happy  experience  with 
Compound  Oxygen. 

“in  tbe  Spring  of  1881  my  health  began  to 
fail,  so  that  J  became  a  fl treat,  sufferer  from  de¬ 
bility,  ner  vousness  and  lass  of  sleep  and  appe¬ 
tite.  After  trying  several  remedies  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow  weaker,  I  almost  in  despair 
gave  up  the  hope  of  liviDg.  To  add  to  my  suf¬ 
ferings,  in  October  of  the  same  year  I  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  severe  cold,  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
duce  congestion  of  tbe  liver  and  kidneys, 
threatened  paralysis  of  the  right  side.  The 
prescribed  remedies  aggravated,  rather  than 
allaved,  the  suffering. 

“About  the  first  of  November  I  heard  of 
Compound  Oxygen  and  was  induced  to  try  it. 
At  this  time  1  was  losing  about  half  a.  gill  of 
blood  a  day.  1  could  not  sleep  soundly,  very 
little  appetite,  and  a  very  flighty  memory. 

“In  less  than  two  weeks  '  taking  Jhe 


Compound.  Oxygen  I  was  like  a  new  person. 
The  bleeding  had  stopped  entirely,  my  appe¬ 
tite  became  healthy,  my  sleep  improved,  and 
my  memory  became  good  and  steady.  I  have 
continued  its  use  until  the  present  time.  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1888.  enjoying  good  health,  exeel- 
lert  spirits,  and  Improved  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance  both  mentally  and  physically. 

“There  have  also  been  a  number  of  wonder¬ 
ful  results  that  have  come  within  my  observa¬ 
tion  from  the  use  of  Compound  Oxvgen 
Our  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen."  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  actiou  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
and  a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Con¬ 
sumption.  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  St. ,  Phila¬ 
delphia  — Adv. 

- •-*“* - — 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturdav,  May  9. 

Commissioner  Colman,  we  learn,  proposes 
to  hold  a  convention  of  “agricultural  edu¬ 
cators”  at  Washington  on  June  20th  next, 
and  invitations  to  attend  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  “heads  of  all  agricultural  colleges  and 
allied  State  institutions.”  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  ways,  as  the  Commissioner  de¬ 
clares,  in  which  the  Department  and  indus¬ 
trial  colleges  can  cooperate  to  their  mutual 
benefit.  The  familiarizing  of  the  people  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  agricul¬ 
ture  by  teaching  them  in  the  public  schools, 
has  long  been  advocated  in  tbe  Rural.  The 
other  proposed  heads  of  discussion  have  also 
been  frequently  bandied  in  these  columns, 
such  as  tbe  question  of  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  the  relation  they  should 
bear  to  the  Department;  the  best  means  of 
bringing  about  Congressional  action,  and  of 
harmonizing  the  interests  of  the  different 
State  institutions  and  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  many  cognate  matters.  A  some 
what  similar  convention  was  held  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Loring  early  in  bis  administration ; 
but  beyond  a  good  deal  of  printed  matter,  we 
have  hitherto  failed  to  see  any  good  results 
from  it.  There  is  ample  room  for  improvement 
in  agricultural  education,  however, and  the  oft¬ 
en  er  and  more  freely  the  subject  is  discussed, 
the  greater  the  chances  of  speedy  betterment. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  cattle 
have  wintered,  what  has  been  learnt  from 
various  sources  may  be  thus  briefly  condensed: 
The  conditiou  of  cattle  is  reported  as  excep¬ 
tionally  good  in  New  England,  and  fully  up  to 
the  average  iu  the  Middle  States.  Farther  south 
there  is  complaint  of  the  effects  of  the  severe 
Winter,  scant  food,  and  the  droughbof  last  FalL 
In  some  portions  of  Texas,  the  condition  of  cat¬ 
tle  dependent  on  pasturage  is  reported  extreme¬ 
ly  low.  In  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  re¬ 
ports  is  unfavorable,  insufficient  food  and  the 
severity  of  the  Winter  being  the  causes  as¬ 
signed  here,  as  well  as  in  the  States  above 
mentioned.  Taking  the  South  as  a  whole,  the 
conditiou  as  regards  flesh  is  in  the  main  low. 
In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  States  farther 
north  and  west,  the  condition  is  i  n  the  main 
satisfactory,  except  where  cattle  have  been 
left  without  proper  shelter.  There  is  more  or 
less  complaint  on  the  score  of  scarcity  of  corn 
and  forage  iu  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
other  States.  The  conditiou  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  appears  to  be  below  the  average.  The 
reports  from  Nebraska  are  rnaiuly  favorable, 
though  many  unfavorable  reports  are  made, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree 
as  to  the  States  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
enormous  losses  of  cattle  from  exposure  on  the 
Plains  during  the  past  Winter  have  resulted 
in  the  determination  to  have  a  change  in  the 
method  of  herding  cattle.  Shelter,  water, 
hay  and  permanent  winter-quarters  are  to  be 
provided  by  some  of  the  more  prudent  stock- 
men,  and  next  Winter  will  see  a  system  of 
feDcing-iu  reserved  pastures,  and  the 

abandonment  of  nomadic  pasture . . . 

. . .  .The  Texas  Live  Stock  Journ  al  states  that 
an  organized  movement  of  muttons  is  likely 
to  take  place  this  season  towards  the  Kansas 
line.  8heep  can  be  driven  cheaper  than 
ranged  and  can  be  improved  by  judicious  hand¬ 
ling  on  the  trail  . Ohio  tile-makers  stated 

at  their  late  convention  that  about  300,000,000 
feet  of  drain-tile  have  been  used  iu  Ohio  since 
the  beginning  of  tile-drainage,  and  that  the 
tile  made  in  1884  at  the  500  factories  of  the 
State,  would  make  about  15.000  miles  of  drain, 
or  one-fourth  as  much  as  that  already  in  the 
ground . The  Territorial  Wool  Associa¬ 

tion  has  sold  its  last  pound  of  wool  for  the 
season  and  closed  its  Boston  office  for  a  month, 

. . The  total  wool  product  of  Australia 

and  New  Zealand  for  the  past  year  was  389.- 

200,000  pounds  . 1 1  is  reported  that  1,000 

new  farms  will  be  opened  up  in  Colorado  this 

season . More  than  2,000  bulls  have  been 

sold  in  Colorado  the  present  Spring.  They 

have  cost  from  $60  to  $1,000  each . 

....Messrs.  E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  the  extensive 
manufacturers  of  fodder  and  silage  cutters, 
have  removed  from  Fulton,  New  York,  to 
Springfield,  Ohio,  where  they  have,  to  meet 
their  greatly  increasing  business,  built  works 


with  three  times  tbe  capacity  of  their  old 
ones.  We  wish  them  the  most  abundant  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  uew  home . A  disease,  the 

symptoms  of  which  are  severe  coughing, 
choking  and  bleeding  at  tbe  nose,  is  killing  off 
horses  rapidly  iu  the  southern  portion  of 

Sbelbv  County,  Illinois. . . . Save  in  one 

county  in  California  the  wheat  yield,  owing 
to  decrease  1  acreage,  will  bo  only  from  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  last  year’s  crop 
....  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  received 
a  letter  from  Captain  Couch,  chief  of  the 
Oklahoma  boomers,  in  which  be  asserts  that 
the  cattlemen  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
choicest  lands  in  the  Oklahoma  country,  and 
protests  against  their  being  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  . England  annually  imports 

from  Russia  about  $60,060,000  worth  of  grain 
and  flour,  which  is  one-fiftli  of  all  the  grain 

and  flour  that  John  Bull  buys  abroad . 

The  southern  part  of  Africa  has  70,000  tame 
ostriches,  producing  $3,000,000  worth  of  feath¬ 
ers  aunually  ............  Between  wolves  and 

eagles  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of  West 
Virginia  have  been  losing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  sheep  and  other  small  stock  for 

weeks  past  . Eighty  five  young  English 

farmers  arrived  at,  Montreal  last  Tuesday  and 
left  for  the  Northwest,  where  they  will  settle. 
...  There  are  more  than  7.000.000  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of 

the  entire  population . Papers  in  the 

West  are  getting  acrimonious  over  the  proper 
action  to  be  taken  iu  cases  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  among  cattle.  Some  pig-headedly 
still  deny  the  existence  of  the  plague,  attri¬ 
buting  ignorance  or  dishouesty  to  the  veteri¬ 
narians  who  have  declared  that  it  does  exist 
in  a  number  of  places;  others  object  to  any 
payment  being  made  by  the  State  for  diseased 
animals  slaughtered  by  tbe  authorities;  others, 
while  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the 
malady  here  and  there,  helittle  the  danger  of 
contagion ;  othera,  again,  appear  iu  a  frenzy  of 
alarm ;  while  others  totally  ignore  the  whole 
matter.  The  quarantine  established  by  Illi¬ 
nois  against  cattle  from  Missouri  is  causing 
much  excitement  in  the  latter  State,  which, 
like  Kentucky,  has,  through  her  Legislature, 
willfully  neglected,  or  rather  refused,  to  take 
any  official  action  for  the  prevention  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  plague  within  her  borders. 
Now  sbe  loudly  protests  against  the  measures 
adopted  by  other  States  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  consequences  of  her  carelessness— 
or  worse....... Accord iug  to  a  French  patent, 

the  passage  of  a  suitable  electric  current 
through  milk  causes  the  rapid  separation  of 
the  butter  and  renders  churning  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
the  removal  of  rancidity  from  butter  by 

electrical  aid  are  also  claimed.' . 

_ The  Lower  House  of  the  niiuois  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  passed  a  bill  to  regulate  the  charges 
of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  for  yardage, 
freight, grain,  hay  and  other  articles  furnished, 
and  to  prevent  extortion  and  unjust  discrim¬ 
ination.  It  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Stock  Yards  shall  not  receive  for 
yardage  more  than  15  cents  per  head  for 
horses,  cattle  and  mules,  five  cents  for  bogs, 
and  four  cents  for  sheep,  nor  more  than  50  per 
cent,  additional  to  current  market  wholesale 
prices  for  hay,  straw,  corn,  or  other  articles 
supplied  by  them  for  the  susteuauce  of  such 
animals,  aud  that  sales  shall  be  made  by  actual 
weight.  The  penalty  for  collecting  higher 
rates,  or  unjust  discrimination,  is  a  One  of  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  a  first 
offense,  and  not  less  than  $300  nor  more  thau 
$1,000  for  subsequent  offenses.  At  present  the 
yardage  per  head  on  cattlo  is  50  cents,  aud  the 
other  articles  iu  proportion.  Will  the  seduc¬ 
tive  “influences”  of  the  wealthy  Rtock  yards 
be  able  to  kill  this  excellent  bill  in  the  Senate 

or  before  tbe  Governor?  . 

—  ♦«■ » 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  9,  1885. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is 8%c.  lower;  No. 
3  Spring,  6>£c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  4^c.  low¬ 
er.  Corn,  lc.  lower.  Oats,  3J^c.  lower. 


Pork.  50c.  lower. 

Wukat.  —  Active1  Sales  ranged:  May.  »7W®97»ie; 
June,  487i,®R9We;  July.  9109176c1  No.  2  Soring. 
<aSTWe:  No  9  do.  79W®40e  •  No.  2  Red.  99»6®91We  : 
No.  3  Red.RIUe.  Cons— Sales  ranged:  Gush,  1766 ^UKe1 
Mny.  4T8* ®4?7a''  -  .Tune.  UldfaUHfe  :  July.  17140111ft. 
q a rs  —Steady.  Sales  ranged:  Cash  Siy>'<»3U<,<'-  May. 

S4Wa8Wic-  June.  3t-V4®St76o  Rvic  No.  2,  Tic.  Bar¬ 
ley-No  7,  cp®65o  Pork.— Lower.  Cash.  *P  15® 
*11 20'  May,  *11  15011  20*  June.  *11  10011  20:  July, 
*11  1714011  ®.  Quiet.  Sales  ranged-  On*h, 

*R  77uWso-  Way,  *6  77160*30;  .tnnc.«**rJV<**«t:  fnly. 

«r,  no®*  02U  nilXKMKAf*  —Should  erg,  *1  3V®4  tn-  Short 
Hit,.  **,  62U0.5 Short  Clear,  *«  1506  7ft.  Catti.k 
Market  active.  Export*.  *5  n*i  rows  nnu  mix¬ 
ed,  *4500  3  75:  stno.kers.  *4900460;  feeders,  SI  80® 
*5  00-  Texans.  SI 05,  Roos.—  Market  weak:  rough 

mixed.  *4.uo®4.9ai  narking  and  shipping,  Si. 30*4.48: 
light  *1.2004,45:  skips.  *3.50  ;«*t  iu.  siikri- —Market 
active.  Inferior.  *3;®4:  medium,  *3  7504  20;  good 
SI  30:  choice,  *5. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  4c.  lower.  Corn 


\%c.  lower.  Oats,  l>/c.  higher.  Rye,  }£c. 
higher.  Pork,  50c.  lower.  Cattle,  from  10c. 
to  11c.  lower,  the  greatest  decline  in  the 
poorer  grades.  Sheep,  I5e.  to  40c.  lower. 


Hogs,  15c.  to  45c.  lower. 

Whkat.— No.  2  Red,  *10244,  cash;  SI  0284.  May:  SUM, 
unc;  i$l 04>a, .July.  ’.Conn-Firm;  Casb,M5&4@46Wc; 


MaY.  48«c:  June,  46e  •  July.  46960.  Oats  -  Firm; 
Cash,  mfy  Mav,  S6S6e;  .Tune.  3'8{e.  Rvk.  firm  at  65c. 
Barley— Steady  at  VMMOe.  Egos,  Shf-aule.  Flaxseed 
—Steady  at  *1.30  Pork.  $11  60.  Bolkmeats  -  Long 
clear.  *5  70:  short  rlh,  *54005  SO;  short  clear,  *6.  Lard 
—Finn  at  *«  6006  «5.  Cattle -Market  steady,  Ex¬ 
port*,  *5  6n®5  SO;  good  to  choice  shipping.  *1  50®5  90: 
fair  to  medium  *30004  mi*  Texan*.  *s  r'0®4  6°  Sheep 
—Common  to  medium.  *2  750.4  75:  fair  to  choice.  S3  25 
04  10.  Hogs— Light,  $4  230485;  packing,  S3  flu  *4  25: 
heavy,  4  2  "04  37  W- 

- »»»  — 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday.  May,  9, 1935. 

RRKADsrnEES  and  Provisions.  -  Vi  aomnared  with 

cash  prices  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat,  Is  1U*«.  lower:  No.  2  Red  Is  3o.  lower. 
Cohn.  — Ungraded  mixed  Is  4c,  lower:  steamer 
mixed  Is  2c.  lower:  No.  2  mixed  Is  UMc-  lower. 

SLOCR.  FKKD  and  Hum,  Flour  Quotation*:  Fine 
$2  ’0«4  70-  Superfine.  *3  5003  90-  Extra  No  9  *3  70® 

4  25;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  .State,  SI  2504  60:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  etWlaUlO-  0001111011  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  S3  7604  RT  Good,  ill  T-04  60:  Good  to 
Choice,  «4  «a»n  90:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  «:i  70® 
425:  clear,  $1.50*5  00-  rye  mixture,  *♦  <T»«4  S5; 
straight,  SI  xvas .Kb  patent  ss.rowo.  10-  baker’s  extra, 
St  SOWS  »:  Rt.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  *37004  25; 
fair  to  good.  *1  3iv®5  25:  good  to  very  choice.  $  >30® 

6  00;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *1900*6  00: 
City  Mill  ext.rn  for  Went  Indies,  *4 'HV®  »5  00; 
South  America,  «ttOV®*5  20.  sorTBv.ov  Flour  Com¬ 
mon  to  good  extra.*!  ■•toatso  good  to  ehotre *4 35® 

6  00.  Rvk  Flour  Dull  aud  n  shade  coder  Snner- 
flne,  *4. O' 1® 4.50  COHN  Mbal  Quiet  ami  steady.  Yel¬ 
low  Woofern,  $3  00® 3  10-  Brandywine  at  *3  50.  Feed 
—  Quoted  for  40  to  50  lh»,  nt  t1'F4t$i  60  to  NO  lbs. 
*16017  50:  100  lbs  at  *17020.  Sharps  at  *2002150. 
Rye  feed  at  *1830019. 

Gratn.— Whkat.—  No.  1  Northern  to  arrive,  cost, 
freight  and  Insurance.  *1  MW®T  02:  No.  2  Chicago, 
9944c.  deJIvered:  ungraded  Winter  red.  SO  t97e  No  2 
Rod,  $!  0>W®1  02Q,-  No  2  R«d  for  May,  $1  tUB*®*'  0074: 
do.  for  Jimp,  $t  iiOt*®l  OUi:  do.  for  July.  S' 02t4® 
103:  do.  for  A 'least.  *’  (Hq,®)  (1776 1  do.  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  $'  (GW  Rvk  —  Western.  77®79o;  Canada.  79® 
S0e;  State,  sn.wsic.  Baulky  and  Baui.ev  Malt.— Dull 
prices  without  derided  change.  Corn  —  Ungraded 
mixed.  5ri  *!>7e  steamer  mixed,  (Me.  In  elevator’  No.2, 
67  *57 Wo,  In  elevator,  tiSltf  assqjc,  afloat-  No  2  White, 
66l4e,  In  elevator:  low  mixed,  55c,  In  elevator: 
No.  2  mixed  for  May,  55S(:aiwi<'o  ■  do,  June.  5544 
®54o  •  do,  July,  51®46q;,’:  do,  for  A'lgict.  .5R>^*57c, 
Oats— No.  3  mixed.  40c:  No.  2  4'"*c.  in  elevator 
and  to  arrive,  cuat  frt'dwht  and  Insurance:  No.  t, 
nominal  at  4'r  No.  8,  while,  41e:  No.  2,  45®45l^c; 
No  l.  nominal  at  r>le-  mixed  Western  41®43l^c: 
white  do.  45rA5le:  white  State,  4fiSn7o•  No.  2.  mix¬ 
ed  for  Mav.  l0K®40lt)C'  do.  June.  40(40408*0. 

Beans.— Quotation*  are:  Marrows,  $1  6501  90:  me¬ 
diums,  *1  tc:  pen,  $l-«0;  red  kidney.  $2;  white  kid¬ 
ney  at  Si  m 

Picas — Green  arc  quoted  at  $1  60. 

provisions —Pork  -The quotation*  are  as  follows: 
*12.50  for  mess-  *12  50**15  75  for  family  mess 
S14®’»  for  dear  bark,  (tbe  latter  for  fancy),  and 
$10.80  for  extra  nrlme.  DRESSED  IT 009  Demands 
are  fair-  qnoted  at  5Qc.  for  bacon  to  6c.  for  light 
averages  and  6Qe®«l<c,  for  pigs.  CUT  MKATS—  12 
lbo  pickled  belllen  at  574e.  and  11  It  average  at 
586®r>84e-  City  pickled  shoulders  quoted  at  6c :  smoked 
do,  6c:  pickled  hams,  9V48t9X|c-  smoked  do,  lindane. 
Middlbs— For  long  and  short  dear,  half  and  half, 
for  June  delivery  at  Chicago,  quoted  nt  R.  Beef.— 
Extra  India  mess.  *25®77:  extra  mess  In  barrels  at 
*1 1  60®12-  packer,  $t2  6*01 4  for  barrels:  family,  *U 
®U50.  Rrrf  hams— Quoted  at  *19  950*19 Ml  for  old, 
ami  *19508*20  00  for  new.  Lard  -June  option  sales 
at  7  1207. 18c:  Julv  option  sales  nt  7 19 ®7  moo.;  August 
option  sales  at  7  2907  29*-:  SeOtember  option  tales  at 
7.37e:  October  option  closed  at  7  iv*;  i9e  City 
«teum  la  steady  at  6  90c.  nnd  fairly  active.  Refined 
has  more  attention  from  Continent  shippers:  sales 
for  Continent  on  private  terms,  quoted  at.  7  25c; 
South  American.  9  60  47  65c. 

Rotter  —Quotation*1  New  butter — Creanierv,  Elgin 
best,  2.5c:  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  25e  :  do.  West¬ 
ern.  best.  2.1c1  do.  orlme  23®24<V  do,  good  at  20022c; 
do,  fair  nt  19019c1  Stare  dairy,  half  firkin*,  tube,  best 
at  71® 22c  do,  half  tlrkln*.  tubs,  extra  line,  20c: 
do.  half  firkins,  tubs,  good,  nt.  Italic:  do,  Welsh 
tub.*,  prime,  at  19c-  <lo,  tuba,  good,  nt  1S®i«e: 
do  tubs,  poor,  at  1 ‘.8*170:  Western  Imitation 
creamery,  best,  nt  19®20o:  do.  good,  at  15<®17c  ; 
Western  dairy  fair, at  111®  11c:  Western  factory,  best, 
nt  ’ri®ir<.-  ,io,  poor.  •'®uie  rolls,  best,  at  uwi'c:  do, 
fair,  af  Id®  12c.  Old  butter.— Creamery.  Western, 
June  and  July,  at  Iu.®  18e;  State  dairy,  tubs  extra- 
first*,  1401*0*  do,  flrsts,  1*0170:  do.  seconds,  at 
10® llu  ilu.  thirds  909c:  Stale  dairy  llrklns,  extra- 
firsts  nt  15®  17c  do.  nr*ls  at  Hallo1  do.  seconds, 
at  10. « lie-  Wentwm dairy,  seconds  at  Iflaile:  West¬ 
ern  factory,  seconds,  90914c1  Western  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  third*  at  7<*8o;  grease  per  lt>  nt  ttyWfie. 

At  the  31erenntlle  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia, — Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  23021c  :  Western 
do,  at  88024c.1  dairy  at  19070c*  receipts.  675.  From 
Boston— Market  weak.  Western  creamery,  20022c: 
dairy  at  I8®l9c;  imitation  creamery.  12®l4c-  From 
Chicago— Slarkot.  dull ;  creamery  at  22023c  ;  dairy 


at  14020c. 

OUUkrk. -Quoiar Ions  are  for:  New  cheese  -State 
factory,  full  cream,  fan  \v,  at  int$®UJ*fo  do.  flue,  at 
1O01OQC:  for  fair  to  good,  809140*  do.  pnit  skim  at 
«®4e'  do,  skim*  at  ’talc1  creamery  skims  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  good  at  $02140:  do,  Pennsylvania,  fair,  at  U* 
@144e;  do,  poor,  at  14'itlo. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received1  From  Philadelphia— Market 
steady;  quoted.  Cheddars  nt  134fc:  receipts,  625 
boxes.  From  Boston— Market  dull1  Cheddars  at  10 
01014c.  From  Chicago -In  fair  demand;  ehoddars, 
70914c, 

Eons.— The  quotations  are:  State  fresh,  at  14c; 
Western.  18I401SR4C1  Southern,  12  ai3tjc. 

At  tbe  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
— Market  flrm.  Quoted  nt  l‘W4»14c.:  receipts,  1,600. 
From  Baltimore— Market  steady.  Quoted  at  ISc.  re 
eotpts  moderate.  From  Boston  —  Market  quiet. 
Quoted  al  13® Ifsie.  From  Chicago  -Murket  steady; 
fresh  at 

Live  Poultry  -The  quotations  are  as  follows 
8prlng  chickens,  per  pair,  65e  <4*1  25-  fowls.  Jersey, 
State  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  lb,  at  13c:  do.  Western, 
13s;  roosters,  old.  7c:  turkeys,  pur  1h  ,  )  1013c; 

ducks  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  9OC0S1.25;  do.  Western,  per  pair.  75eia*lt  geese, 
Jersey,  New  York  nnd  Pennsylvania,  per  pair, 
*i.75®2  Op-  do,  Western,  par  pair  *1.0*0*1.50; 
pi  neons,  per  pair,  50u. 

Dubssbd  Poni.vRT._Froy.en  at  title,  for  turkeys 
nnd  1I016O  for  chickens.  Fre*b  kllled-tnrkev*,H0i3c, 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  pair,  at  45 
05V'1  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  nicked,  15017c; 
fowls.  Philadelphia,  prime,  i-ic ;  do,  Jersey,  Me, 
squabs,  v» bile,  per  doz.,  *300;  do,  dark,  per  doz, 
*2. 

gamb  -wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair,  50 
®*i:  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  2Oc.03Oe:  Mallard  at 
200250 . 


Cotton.—1 The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  class! tleatlon  ure  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 


Ordinary . 

Strict  Or  Unary . . 

Good  Ordinary  ........ 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling..  ... 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling,.... 

Middling  Fait . . 

Fair . 

Slid 

Good  Ordinary....  814 
Strict  Good  Ord..  8  15-16  I 


856 

876 

876 

9  1-1(1 

9  5-16 

9  5-16 

9Xi 

10W 

low 

1104 

mw 

low 

10  9-16 

1(1  13-16 

10  13-16 

I0l»i 

11 

11 

I0?6 

ItW 

ll« 

11  t— 16 

1!  5-1G 

It  5-16 

1114 

11W 

11W 

1156 

1IW 

12W 

1176 

12(3 

12W 

ned. 

Low  Middling....  '.My 
Middling .  10% 


KitKsa  FnutTs, -Apples,  Baldwin,  per  double¬ 
headed  bbl.  *1 00 »3  25:  Greenings,  *3®3  25.  Cranber¬ 
ries  -  Jersey,  choice,  per  crate.  *3,50®  1  :  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crate,  *308.25;  Florida  oranges  at  S4.UO0 
*4.50  per  box  for  best,  and  *2.5003  for  poor.  Straw¬ 
berries.  per  quart,  at  7013c,  for  Florida,  aud  15025c. 
for  Charleston. 
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Dried  Fruits.— The  following  are  the  Quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apples.  6*$@6$(c;  choice  do.  6>4c; 
common  to  prime  do.  506c :  fancy  North  Caro- 
Hnu  sun  dried  sliced,  tc ;  choice  do.,  3QVS>3mc  ; 
choice  Virginia.  30  t*<o;  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
lie:  Kentucky  do,  In  barrels,  J5A0.WC:  extra  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  peaches,  1 1(41  fv^c:  fancy  do.IO 
010*40;  choice  do,H@m^c:  fancy  Georgia  9®9ho:  choice 
8W*MtO:  un peeled  halves,  7*6030,  impeded  quarters 
6*o&iC  Stare  plums,  g*i04c.!  Damsons,  Sc.  prime 
pilled  enemes.  lie-  evaporated  raspberries.  25c- 
sun-dried  do.  23024c:  nlaekherrles,  lOulDMo;  huckle¬ 
berries,  l&jsiyi6c. 

Peanuts.-  Prices  show  hardly  Important  change* 
Quoted  at  4%04%c.  for  best  hand-picked,  and  3*< 
©3*j|C.  tor  farmers'  grades. 

Pecans  are  quoted  at  M<09*{c. 

Uay  and  Straw.— The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Choice  Timothy  hay,  «i  1D0115,  good  do,  «i  @1 05: 
medium  do,  9r>ri,L$l;shtpnlng  hay.  90c:  clover  mixed, 
900950.  clover  lilack,  w<*98c.  Straw  Is  scarce;  No. 
1  rye,  95c091'  short  rye,  SUutSac:  nut,  500110c. 

Hops.— Tin*  quotations  are  New  at  I -Pa  15c.  for  best: 
l«y  l!k:  for  good  to  prime,  aud  8011c,  for  low'  grades: 
old  at  6090  Pacific  coast  at  '011c. 

Rica  — Quotations;  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  l*405*<e:  good  to  prime  at  5*s<t6o: 
choice  at  fi*A084<c:  extra  hend  at  6&06A4C:  Rangoon 
at  4JS05c;  duly  paid,  nnd  2%  0204  c  In  bond;  Patna  at 
Java  nt  5^059<ic. 

Seeds.— For  clover  there  Is  a  fair  demand  at  firm 
prints.  Quotations  arc  at  9c.  for  prime  Western: 
9 Hie.  for  choice,  aud  94j«iU)i\  for  extra  choice;  timo¬ 
thy  Is  quoted  at  S!  65.  i. inseed  Is  nominal;  quoted 
at  91.85, 

SuuAit.-Tbe  quotations  are: 

Cut  toaf,  ttye ;  Crushed,  65*0:  powdered,  6*6c 
©64s-  granulated,  liVg;  confectioners’  •‘A."  5*605  1516c; 
standard  “A,"  89<c;  otf  A,  5*405  9-16c:  white  extra 
"C."  3*33 5  'He:  yellow  extra  *’C,”  4fc@5c:  “C,"  4*<j 
<3t *Hc;  yellows,  -t*i0-l%e. 

T.iu.ow.- Prime  city  quoted  at  Stgc.  Sales  62,01)0 
»■,  nt  r.Jj06c. 

ToBACco.-Qulot  but  llrm. 

Vegetables. —  Quotations  are  for  :  -  -  Potatoes- 
Hose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel,  9202  21;  Rose, 
eastern,  bulk,  per  barrel,  at  *2  00;  Rose.  State, 
round  hoops.  »175wi87:  do,  ISO  n,  91500175,  do, 
tint  hoops  and  sacks,  $1  50  a  I  75-  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
State,  round  hoops,  $i  7J«l  87:  Burbank,  per  double¬ 
headed  hbl,  91  7501  37;  do,  181)  ft.  91  5001  75;  do,  sack 
nnd  flat  hoops  91  8*01  76;  Peerless,  State,  180  ft.  91  500 
1 .02  do,  7-  hbl.  9i  62(»1  <5:  Magnum  Douum. Scotch  p 
sack,  SI  7Ti®l  8,  Bermuda  new, p  hbl,  96  50 a.1:  Florida, 
new,  prime,  per  bbl,  at  9«07  5<):  do,  second,  per  bbl, 
92«8  50.  Asparagus— Oyster  Ray,  per  1  Iosco  bunches, 
hi  92  5046  no-  .Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches  at  920004  5u 
Norfolk,  per  dozen  bunches,  ut  94Uk*3f0;  North 
Carolina,  per  dozen  hunches,  92000850:  Charleston, 
colossal,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  94  i«i*5  0),  do,  plain, 
per  dozen  bunches,  at  91  0001 59.  Beets— Bermuda, 
■r  (’rate,  92<a325-  ao,  Florida,  202 SI:  do.  8avannah, 
92MI«2  ITi.  Cabbages— Florida,  W  bhl,  9405-  do,  Florida, 
V  bbl. crate,  S3  3004  50;  Savannah,  per  bbl,  crate  9405. 
do,  CharleMon,  per  hbl,  crate.  920.8  SO,  Cucumbers, 
Florida, per  box,  98a6.  G  n  Peas— Savannah,  per 
ernic,  75C09I  25  do,  Charleston,  at  I5e«91  25.  Kale— 
Norfolk  per  barrel,  9175092  0u;  do,  Baltimore  per 
bbl,  at  93  UO02  23.  do,  do.  per  bag,  at  75C091.  Onions 
—Bermuda,  V  crate,  $2  60.  Radishes— Norfolk,  per 
10U  bundles,  77C091OO.  Spinach— Nurfulk,  per  bbl, 
$2  50*8  50,  String  beans— Florida,  wax.  per  crate. 
91  5003;  do.  green,  choice,  at  980850.  Beans.  Flor¬ 
ida.  green,  poor  to  fair.  91  9002  »>.  Squash— Florida, 
per  crate,  $1  50i  Turnips— Russia,  per  hbl.  50062c. 
Tomatoes  -  Florida,  choice  per  bushel  crate,  at  98 
0*4.  Bermuda,  per  box,  AOcifttSOc. 

Wool — At  Boston  the  market  t*  quint  In  every 
Jiranch  and  prices  nre  almut  steady.  Prices  for 
these  sort* arc  Arm,  36037c.  being  the  ruling  quota¬ 
tion  for  tine  Ohio.  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  X  sells  for 
about  30, :933c ;  XX  for  82 *881'.,  and  XX  and  above  for 
31031*60,.  or  u  little*  more  for  the  best  selections 
only  .Michigan  X  remains  at  29c..  and  Is  in  pretty 
good  request.  Unwashed  aud  pulled  wools  arc  also 
In  passable  demand,  and  there  Is  the  usual  move- 
meut  lu  foreign  sorts. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  May  9,  1885. 

BEEves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,101  head, 
against  9,183  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales.-St  Louis  steers,  1,276  ft,  $G;  do,  1,201 
ft,  $5  85:  do,  1,191  ft,  *5 80;  do.  1.200  16,95  75:  do,  1,102 
ft,  95  77*6:  do,  1,096  ft.  $9  6$:  do.  1,107  ft.  95  60;  State 
do,  1.282  ft,  95  60;  do,  1,072  ft.  $5 15;  hulls,  1,300  ft,  4**c. 
Lancaster  County  steers,  1,348  ft,  9514);  do,  1,214  ft, 
*5  80;  do,  1,131  ft,  95  65:  do,  1,170  ft,  94  90.  Michigan 
steers,  1,163  »,  94  98:  Chleugo  steers,  1,158  ft,  95  80;  do, 


ft,  95  85:  do  9,010  ft,  95  60:  bulls,  1,631  ft.  94  10:  do, 
do,  1.075  ft,  91  10,  do.  1,130  ft .  91  12*6:  do,  V73  ft,  *4  20: 
BulliUo  do,  1,548  ft.  911214:  state  uteors.  1,07701,155 
ft,  95  30;  do,  1,118  ft,  95  40;  do.  1,245  ft.  #5  10;  do.  1  172 
ft.  95  10;  stags.  1,475  ft,  9150  oxen.  1,240  ft.  9373; 
ludfers.  025  ft.9$12*F  Chicago  it  corn,  i,u*  ft.  *5  85; 
do,  1,869  ft.  $6  16:  do,  1.412  ft,  96  15;  do,  L«2  ft,  95  95: 
do,  1,218  ft.  96  88;  do.  1.179  ft,  95  80:  do,  1.0J7  ft,  95  74 
ami  91  per  head:  do,  1,134  ft.  93  70;  do,  1,180  ft,  95  73; 
do,  1,110  ft,  *571.1  Pennsylvania  stable  fed  do.  1,390 


ft,  96  10  and  95;  cows,  But  ft,  Me:  Chicago  steers,  1,266 
ft,  9 5  97*6!  do.  1,819  ft.  *3  96;  dO,  1,807  ft,  5  70:  do, 
1.266  ft,  *5  13;  do,  1,122  ft,  93  65;  do,  1,132  ft,  *5  52**. 

Calves.  -  Dressed  Calves  In  fair  demand  early  In 
llie  day  at  yesterday’s  closing  prices,  but  late  arri¬ 
vals  had  to  be  closed  out  at  buyers’  own  figures. 
Veals,  1 13  ft,  5c;  do  14.6  ft.  59gc:  uu,  165  ft,  at  5**c;  do, 
143  ft.  ut  45ye;  do,  150  ft,  4**e. 

Smtuc  AND  Lambs  -  Total  receipts  for  six  days 
25,638  head,  against  85, 114.5  head  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  week.  Clipped  Indiana  sheep,  79  ft,  nt  94  55- 
do.  76  ft,  at  *4  62*8;  :  Clipped  Ohio  sheep,  86  ft  9170; 
do,  35  ft,  at  *4  au:  do,  36  ft,  94  55:  Maryland  ewes. 
108  ft,5o  Maryland  Spring  lambs. 96  per  bend;  clipped 
Ohio  sheep,  35  ft  .  94  80;  Jersey  Intuits,  *7  per  head; 
ewes,  101  ft,  5c,  clipped  yearlings,  76  lb,  6c;  uushorti 
do,  78  ft,  7N|C. 

Hoos.— Country  Dressed  llrui  aud  higher  for  light 
weights.  Medium,  606*80;  lights,  ?07*vl 


8KND  NINE  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMP8  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
Plug. produce.  Also  coutatning  roelpe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1345. 

Wo,  271)  Washington  St.,  New  York  City, 

theweedTiwiistgo; 

SAYS  THE 


WEED  SLAYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  11  vo  hoes  tu  garden 
or  Held. -Baffle  Creek 
lioois. 


rt  is  the  best  tool  Lev 
used.— 31.  J.  Laxorenc 
Ad.  Ohio  Farmer, 
in,.  ,11  Sold  100  lu  80  days.— 3 

Gibbs,  I.lvonta,  N. ' 

Worth  925,00  to  me. —  Il  ia,  Smith,  Oardoucr,  etc. 

It  Is  light,  strung,  and  durable.  Kusy  to  work.  i> « 

<>n  »!!!!!.  iV *  Ur can  pi»f «•»  a uy  where  in  the  U.  S 
ou  receipt  ot  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontine  Novelty  W’ks,  Detroit,  Micl 


C  D£  C  J'*  II.  HAWKINS,  Cawker 

fill*  fly,  Mitchell  County,  Kansas,  for  lnfor- 
^matlou  und  price  of  Lund  In  Kiinsns. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 


Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 


ROBINSON  <Sc  CO..  Richmond,  Ind., 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


FARMER'S  FAVORITE. 


Crain  Drills  Improved, 

Never  Surpassed, 

Rarely  Equaled 

In  points  of  excellence.  Send  for  Circular. 


For  steep  or  flat 
roofs.  Cheap,  Du¬ 
rable,  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Excellent  for 
covering  leaky 
shingle  roofs.  Send 
for  samples  and 
circular. 

F.  SWAN, 

46  Oourtlandt  St., 
N.  Y. 


Science  mid  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic,  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  Students  In  Agriculture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Deaminations  begin  at  !)  A,  it.  June 
15  and  Sept.  15,1335.  For  the  Untverhitv  Reihster, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  nddiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BICKFORD  «fc  HUFFMAN 
Macedon,  Wayne  Co., 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRICKLER’S  REVERSIBLE 


.CARRIES 


f  DEAD  ^ 
9  IUJNS  v 

1  Either  Right 
or  LEFT 

without  any 
CHANGE 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 


Lawn  Mower 


Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self¬ 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE 


Patentees  an d  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn'a. 


DUTTON  GRINDER 


Has  no  equal  for 
Simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  power. 


manufactured  by 

CHAPIN  &  SMITH  A  C.VoiON  ML  ’ 

40** Send  Postal  Card  for  Circulars. 


/{•■liable  j— A  3  — ‘ — a 

Agents  Vd 

wanted  in  all  un- 
assigned  territory.  *■— 1 — “ 

Pumps,  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill 
Supplies  of  every  description.  // 
Farm  aud  Suburhan  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Jlluatrutcd 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free.  * 
The  I’lielfis  ,V  liigelow IV .M.Co, 
Kulnmnitao.  Mloh..  and  1215  Wot 
!>lh  Street,  kniuu,  City,  51  <>. 


OUR  SULKY  POTATO  PLOW. 

_  -- —  ‘  —  and  attachments  Draws  the 

w  furro  ics,  Cor  era  the  seed,  cul- 

V  ticates  and  digs  the  crop.  No 

WfcggyY/A  pay  demanded  If  It  floes  not 

!  work.  Order  now  to  get  the 

—  1  n  lowest  price. 

REINER  AND  BRO.. 
Line  Lexington.  Pa. 


BUCKEYE 


We  have  at  last  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grinder.  Weighs  hut  twenty  pounds- can  oe  carried 
Into  the  field  aud  attached  to  Mowing  3Iacbine 
Wheel.  No  farmer  ean  afford  to  be  without  this  took 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

PRICE,  66.50. 

R.H. ALLEN  CO.,  ISO  Water  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  Managers  for  United  States. 
HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 
Higgauum,  Ct.,  General  Agents  for  New  England; 


MALLORY  TRACKLESS  DAY  ELEVATOR. 
Be«t  la  the  market  for  filling  a  bam  with  bay.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  track  carrier.  Easily  put  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  five  dollars.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  hay  fork  in 
the  market  9‘3.2S.  Write  for  caialogue  ana  terms  to 
agents.  HERBERT  BAKER, 

93  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Made  in 


LAWN 
MOWER  ^ 


y  Sizes :  10,  12, 

14  and  16  inch 
cut.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use.  Easy 
to  work,  Strong 
\  ind  Durable. 


i  nc  rMicm  it co  i  ■  chicks  safe  from 
Vermin,  weather  and  all  enemies.  No  house 
needed.  92  per  dozen.  Incubators  fid.  Pure  eggs 
91  per  dozen.  Circulars  for  stamp. 

Wolcott  Poultry  Supply  Co.. 

Wolcott.  Indiana. 


HAY  CONVEYORS 


IRON  FIGURES.  ANIMALS,  VASES, 
FOUNTAINS,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

JANES  dk  KIRTLAND,  1346  Broadway, 


Ensilage  A  Grain  Buckets,  Post,  Floor  A  other  Pulley, 
—Feeding  Cars  running  iu  front  of  cattle  upon  ele¬ 
vated  double  rail  track 

Cars  running  upon  same  style  track  for  removing 
manure  from  Stables.  Carriers  for  handling  baled 
hay  or  cotton  and  general  merchandise,  will  elevate 
or  lower  at  any  point  along  track.  (Only  carrier  lu 
the  market  that  will  do  lb >— Also  a  Hand  Holst  A 
Carrier  for  Stores,  Warehouses,  Ac.  Send  for  cata 
logue.  J.  A.  CROSS,  Faltonville.  N.  Y 


Al»n  manufacturer.--  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
and  Lhwu  Spriukler,  iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 

fiiies.  Buckeye  Force  I’umps  und  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  POOS  &  CO,  Springfield,  0- 


Wonderful 

Capacity. 


Use,!  la  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U.  S. 
Makes  more  Butter  than  any  other  process 
with  less  Ice.  We  manufacture  Churns, 
Butter  workers,  etc.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  uc,  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

WM.JJ.  LINCOLN  CO.iWakuex,  Mass., 
and  EoU  Atkinson,  Wis. 


4ddr«».  A.  B.  KtROIIUK.  Tork.  Fa. 


WBO  MfkKS 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Loren,  Steel  Beerlnge,  Brue 
Tare  Beem  and  Beern  lioi,  for 

860  and 

JONES  ha  p*ya  tha  fralf  ht— for  froo 
Prica  Llal  meaUon  papar  and 

add'aaa  JONES  OE  BINGHAMTON, 
BinghauuoQi  N.Y* 


THE  GRANGER  P  A  MILT  PRCTIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

r*Y  ii  ■  ml  EVAPORATORS. 

14  $3  30.  $6. UU,  and  $10.00  I 

>  T  Send  for  Circular.  Eastern 

■■■  E  MTg  Co..  <’38  So.  5th  St.,  Phlla, 


BUFFALO  VALLEY 


KING  &  CO.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  make  the  best 
$10  Single  Harness  In  the  world.  Oak  Leather, 
Hand-make,  no  machine  stitching.  Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue. 


Located  In  the  rich,  fertile  Buffalo  Valley,  on  L  & 
T.  R.  R..  l*«  miles  from  Lewlsburgh,  county  seat  of 
Union  C‘o„  Pa.  K.  R.  runs  through  entire  length  of 
valley  and  Into  Penn's  Valley,  Centre  Co.  Station  at 
Creamery.  Two  rail  roads,  college  and  semlnarv  at 
I.ewlsburgh.  Orgunlzivl  as  a  stock  co.,  and  char¬ 
tered  by  the  State.  No  other  creamery  In  the  valley 
or  neigh  bo  rhood.  Large,  well  built,  2  story  frame 
building,  with  l  story  engine  room  attached  Slate 
roof.  Engine,  cheese  vats,  presses,  churn,  butter 
worker,  moulds,  scales  Ac.  A  flue  chance  fora  man 
who  understands  rhe  business.  For  particulars, 
Address  I).  B.  MILI.KR.  Secretary, 

Lewisburgh.  Lniun  Co.,  Pa. 


LIQUID  GLUE 


UN  EQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOO,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER, tc- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON,  lSSS, 
F*ed  by  Muoti  X  Hamhn  Organ  4t  Piano  Co.. Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co.foc.  Mf d  on;v  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.  MASS.  SOLO 
EVERYWHERE.  SamnleTm  Cans  ,enl  bv  Mail.  J5c. 


$25  to  $50  PER  DAY! 

Cau  easity  he  made  by  using  the  Old  Reliable 

VICTOR  WELL-BORING  and  ROCK-DRILLING 


IMEDINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  mean  It  and  arc  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  faeL  The  well  merited  SUCCESS  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  with  EXCELSIOR  for  our  MOTTO,  we  are 
MONARCH  of  ALL  In  every  couutrv  In  the 
world.  Our  Machinery  ia  operated  by  either  .Man, 
Horse,  or  Steam,  and  works  very  rapidly.  They 
range  lu  sizes  from 

3  Inch  to  -i  1  - «  Feet  lu  Diameter, 
and  will  bore  and  drill  to  any  required  depth. 
They  will  boro  successfully  aud  satisfactorily  lu  all 
kinds  of  Earth,  Soft  Sand  nnd  Limestone,  illtuiulu- 
ous  Stone  Coal,  Slate,  Mnrd  Pan  Gravel,  Lavu,  Boul¬ 
ders,  Serpentine  and  Conglomerate  Rook,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  the  very  best  of  Wells  In  Quicksand. 
They  are  light  runulug,  slmtde  m  coustrueton,  easily 
operated,  durable  and  acknowledged  as  the  best  and 
most  practical  Machine  extant.  They  are  endorsed 
by  some  ol  the  highest  State  Officials.  They  are  also 
used  extensively  in 

Prosix-eting  for  Coal,  Gold,  Silver,  Coal  Oil  and  all 
kinds  of  M  inerals. 

And  for  slukiug  Artesian  Wells,  Coal  Shafts,  etc., 
they  are  unexcelled. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Good  active  AGENTS  w  anted  In  every  country  In 
the  world.  Address 


Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSES— we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plante,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Post  O dices. 
5  Splendid  Varieties,  wur  ehoie*.  oil  labeled,  foe 
$1  ;  1£  for  $2t  3ofcr  $.5*  lOOfor  $1£.  Also 

OTHER  VARIETIES  9.3^  Ifi  FOR  ft  1 

according  to  value.  Send  for  onr  New  G  aide,  76  pp 
elegantly  dins,  and  choose  from  over  500  finest  sorts 
Address,* THE JUNGEE  A-  CONAR  D.CO., 
Rose  Growers.  West  Grove,  Chester  C*.,  Pa. 


BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL*  CO* 

BOX  7  5  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS, 


-C-m.  I.  J.  M.  Y/  IN  L  1.  LV 

Rooted  CuiiiiiKS  of  tills  delightful  plant,  nicely 
pueked  in  moss  anti  sent  t-o  any  address  bv  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  60e.  per  dozen;  $1.  ror  two  doz¬ 
en:  $1.. 50  tor  three  dozen.  Ac.  Sena  for  our  retail 
descriptive  prlee-Urt  and  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  desiring  by  the  leu  or  :  tMi  should  send  for  our  trade 
list.  In  both  ot  which  are  short,  directions  for  plant 
iag.Ac.  THUS.  F.  -SEAL,  Union*  Hie,  Chester  Co  ,Pa. 


Victor  Well  AugerS  Machine  Go 

004  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


State  In  what  paper  you  saw  this. 


Virginia  Farms. —  Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 

Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  B  LISS.  Ceutralla,  V  a. 


GOOD  FAR  MS  In  a  mild,  delightful  climate  9700 
to  9'.'.t*d.  Good  business  place,  no  unUmelv  frost-',  no 
cyclones,  no  floods,  no  malaria.  C.  K ,  LA  N  D  IS. 

Vinclaud,  N.  J. 


Especially  adapted  Tor  purposes 
requiring  light  power,  wrought 
trou  bullet.  Coated.  In -peel¬ 
ed  and  Insured  payable  to 
the  pu  rch user.  Guaranteed 
an  represented.  Ready  to  ruu 
us  soon  ns  received. 

3  Horse  rowan, .  tmiXXL 
|  5  ’’  800.001) 

7  “  “  875  (XX) 

10  “  “  5  0  000 

Write  to  PAIGE  M’F’G  CO. 
43  Park  Place,  New  York, 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 

than  any  in  umv.  Sent  on  trial  to  responsible  form¬ 
ers.  I. urge  Carriera  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  add  row 

W.  1. SCOTT, nridgrwHtcr,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y. 


Spilk’0  btarChurus,  Rapid  b*e Cream  Freezers,  1m- 
«i  Hin  n  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  eecar.  Send 
PUIIDIIQ  for  hlustrateu  circular  anu  prices.  Cleui- 
unUnllO.  cut  iV  Dunbar.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

inant’e  N' Sample  Be.  Chromos  with 

wegill  a  name,  loc.  E,  H,  Pahpke.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

IT  PiV^  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  stamps.  Sarto 
II  ■■  I  w  pies  free.  J,  M.  Mitten  A  Co. ,  Cleveland,  O. 


J.  XI.  Mittes  A  Co,,  Cleveland,  O, 


11%  l*i 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

ROM  a  farm  where  35  cows 
are  keptLilie  Wilson  writes; 
she  helps  milk  the  cows  and 
thinks  it  is  nice  work.  Her 
Pa  also  has  34  yearling  Hol- 
steius  and  five  little  calves, 
six  little  pigs  and  two  colts. 

Morris  Truck  and  his 
little  adopted  sister,  Daisy, 
have  formed  a  partnership  in  their  garden 
work;  they  have  the  Rural  seeds  to  plant  in 
their  garden,  and  they  will  receive  some  of 
the  Lima  beans. 

From  Oregon  Hattie  Marsh  writes  that  she 
gathered  wild  flowers  in  January.  Her 
father  has  an  orchard  of  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  plums  and  a  few  peaches.  Hattie  has 
a  pair  of  gray  squirrels  and  11  ducks. 

Warren  P.  Lowe  lives  in  Minnesota,  one 
mile  from  the  head  of  Osakis  Lake.  Three 
years  ago  this  Spring  be  helped  a  man  fish 
through  the  ice  for  50  ciuts  a  day  and  board. 
With  the  money  he  saved  he  bought  a  calf;  it 
is  now  a  cow  three  years  old.  That  money 
was  well  spent.  Warren’s  sister,  Winnie, 
goes  to  school  aud  studies  readiug,  spelling, 
history,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammer  aud 
writing.  She  writes  that  she  expects  to  raise 
beans  to  sell  this  season. 

Geo.  A.  Rider  planted  a  half  bushel  of  peas 

and  gathered  sixty- four  bushels,  that  he  sold  for 
$40;  some  of  bis  neighors  in  Maryland  plant 
150  bushels  of  peas  iu  one  season;  his  father  is 
a  fruit  and  vegetable  grower. 

Albert  Kruger  is  eight  years  old.  He 
writes  of  his  dogs  Dowdy,  James  and  Jack, and 
of  a  pet  calf  that  will  lick  salt  from  bis  band. 
Last  Summer  be  helped  bis  mamma  hoe  cab¬ 
bage  and  his  pa  pa  stack  clover,  but  be  forgot  to 
give  the  name  of  his  post  office  and  State. 

A  yield  of  one-half  bushel  of  potatoes  from 
one  Blush  potato  is  reported  by  Mary  Ward, 
and  from  the  half  bushel  20  bushels  were 
raised  the  Dext  seasou.  She  writes  from  a 
farm  where  400  or  500  chickens  are  raised 
every  year;  she  tells  of  a  calf  six  weeks  old 
that  weighed  140  pounds;  and  of  raising  sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  geese,  aud  turkeys. 

Virgil  E.  Walker's  uncle  gave  him  a  calf, 
he  raised  it  and  sold  it  for  enough  money  to  buy 
ten  head  of  sheep.  V  irgil  likes  to  care  for  the 
sheep  he  writes. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  never  seen 
any  of  my  uncles  or  my  aunts  either,  and  I 
think  I  like  you  just  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters  so 
much. 

I  have  always  lived  in  Mecosta  County, 
Mich.  I  am  nine  years  old  and  go  to  school. 

I  study  all  the  common  branches.  Pa  takes 
the  Rural,  and  we  think  it  is  just  grand.  Pa 
plauted  the  seeds  you  sent  us  last  year;  the 
tomatoes  were  splendid,  the  peas  ripened 
early  aud  were  nice,  the  corn  was  rather  late; 
we  have  about  a  bushel  of  ears  that  will  do 
for  seed.  We  bad  lots  of  flowers  aud  nice 
ones,  too.  We  have  a  farm  and  lots  of  stock, 
and  I  will  tell  you  about  it  next  time,  for  I 
would  like  to  joiu  the  Club  if  you  will  accept 
of  my  letter. 

Will  you  please  send  me  some  seeds  for  my 
garden?  i  like  to  work  out  of-doors.  but  I 
hate  to  wash  dishes  worse  than  1  hate  stick- 
tight  burs.  Your  niece, 

MAUD  BENNETT. 

Mecosta  Co.,  Mich. 

[I  know  a  good  many  little  girls  who  hate 
to  wash  dishes,  but  when  they  do  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  work  cheerfully  it  doesn’t  seem  so 
bad  after  awhile.— uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  joining  the  club  if  you  will  admit  me: 
I  think  you  will,  for  I  have  noticed  you  good- 
naturedly  admit  all  who  ask  to  join. 

I  helped  papa  make  a  list  of  the  vines  re¬ 
commended  for  the  different  states,  and  here 
is  the  list: 

BLACK.  BED.  WRITE. 

Worden . 39  Brighton  . 38  Niagara . 40 

Concord . 30  Delaware . 37  Duchess . 15 

Moore's  Early. .28  Jefferson . 13  Pockllngton.  ..Hi 

Wilder .  8  Llndley . S  Lady . 14 

Early  Victor  ...  7  Catawba . 0  Martha . II 

Herbert  . fi  Vergeunes . 8  Brent  Is . 1! 

Lady  Wasb’n..  7 

I  have  ten  Catawba  grape  vines;  I  like  the 
culture  of  all  kiuds  of  fruit  the  same  as  papa. 
My  brother  and  sister  and  I  have  one  Missouri 
Pippin  apple  tree.  We  have  one  Keiffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid  pear  tree  in  bloom,  and  it  was  set  out  only 
last  year,  and  a  Wild  Goose  plum  tree  is  in 
bloom,  that  was  set  out  at  the  same  time.  I 


would  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  in 
Kansas  can  tell  what  kinds  of  grapes  are  best 
suited  to  this  climate.  Papa  has  set  out  25 
kinds  of  grapes  this  Spring  as  an  experiment. 
From  your  nephew,  chas  h.  MANLEY. 

Davis  Co,,  Kan?. 

[Accept  our  thanks  for  your  list  of  the 
grapes.  All  boys  and  girls  are  cordially  wel¬ 
come  to  our  Club,  who  are  interested  in  farm 
or  garden  work  of  any  sort. — uncle  mark.] 

DEAR  UNCLE  MARK:— I  WANT  TO 
JOIN  THE  CLUB.  I  AM  ONLY  SEVEN 
YEARS  OLD  I  AM  FOND  OF  FLOWERS. 
I  HAD  A  PRETTY  GARDEN  LAST  SUM¬ 
MER;  I  WILL  HAVE  A  LARGER  ONE 
THIS  SUMMER.  I  WILL  PLANT  THE 
“GARDEN  TREASURES.”  PAPA  HAS 
ALSO  GIVEN  ME  A  PIECE  OF  GROUND 
FOR  A  VEGETABLE  GARDEN.  AND 
WON’T  YOU  PLEASE  SEND  ME  THE 
NEW  LIMA  BEANS?  I  SHALL  TRY  FOR 
THE  PRIZES.  YOUR  NIECE. 

MARGIE  BAKER. 

[Your  letter  is  so  nicely  printed  I  have  had 
it  printed  in  large  letters  for  you,  Margie,  and 
I  hope  you  can  easily  read  it.  Have  the  beans 
reached  you  yet? — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— Do 
you  want  any  Jersey  girls  in  your  Youths 
Horticultural  Club,  if  so,  I  would  like  to  join 
you  very  mu  :h.  I  have  searched  among  the 
letters  for  a  Jersey  Cousin  and  have  begun  to 
to  think  that  many  of  our  farmers  do  not 
take  the  good  old  Rural,  but  if  they  don’t 
I  hope  they  will  soon  find  out  their  mistake. 

1  live  in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  near  E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  the  nursery¬ 
men,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Orange 
Mountain.  We  have  a  farm  of  35  acres,  and 
keep  11  cows,  four  horses,  about  150  chickens, 
two  dogs  and  three  cats. 

I  go  to  school  and  my  principal  studies  are 
geography,  philosophy,  grammer,  arithmetic 


have  been  taking  music  lessons  this  Winter. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  house  plants 
which  are  now  in  blossom.  The  best  winter 
blooming  plants  that  we  have  are  the  Chinese 
Primroses.  Your  niece,  mina  wild. 

Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

[From  so  many  seedling  strawberries  I  hope 
you  will  obtain  some  extra  good  varieties. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  from  another  Cousin  who 
is  interested  in  seedlings,  uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— You  want  each  of  us 
to  write  a  letter  different  from  any  body  else ; 
so  I  guess  I  will  write  about  frogs.  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  some  money  by  catching 
frogs.  I  caught  32  dozen  frogs  and  took  them 
to  Grand  Rapids,  but  it  was  late  in  the  Fall,  so 
I  could  only  get  15  cents  per  dozen.  They  told 
me  that  there  was  not  much  demand  for  them 
then.  I  had  to  dress  those  that  I  took  to  the 
Rapids.  Now,  Cousius,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
dress  frogs.  I  cut  off  the  hind  legs  and  take 
hold  of  the  skin  and  give  it  a  jerk,  and  you 
have  your  frog  dressed  you  can  dress  a  dozen 
in  this  way  in  five  minutes. 

Before  harvest  last  Summer  I  sold  eight 
dozen,  for  10  cents  per  dozen,  to  a  man  living 
about,  three  miles  from  here ;  he  shipped  them 
without  dressing  them.  They  were  selling  at 
40  cents  per  dozen  at  Chicago,  but  I  did  not 
ship  any.  Now,  Cousins,  next  Summer  you 
must  try  to  make  some  money  by  catching 
frogs,  and  then  you  must  write  wliat.  kind  of 
luck  you  have.  If  I  had  found  out  early  in  the 
Spring  that  they  were  buying  frogs  I  could 
have  made  twice  as  much  money  as  I  did.  If 
there  is  no  one  buying  them  near  you  write 
to  some  commission  merchant  in  any  of  the 
large  cities,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  price  and 
how  to  ship  them.  Sometimes  one  person  can 
catch  20  dozen  iu  one  day.  I  heard  a  man  say 
he  caught  15  dozen  in  a  half  day;  but  some 
days  there  are  a  good  many  more  frogs  thaD 
others,  and  in  some  places  there  are  a  good 


Strange  Visitors  in  last  Year’s  Nest. 


and  spelling.  I  am  in  the  second  grammar 
department.  Last  Summer  I  did  not  have 
any  garden  or  any  flowers  as  I  was  away 
from  home;  but  this  Summer  I  am  going  to 
have  a  small  strawberry  patch  and  some 
flowers  and  a  brood  of  chickens.  Will  you 
please  teLl  me  whether  to  plant  pansies  in  a 
shady  or  sunny  place? 

I  will  tell  you  something  of  the  place  I  was 
in  last  Summer.  I  was  visiting  my  uncle  who 
kept  a  livery  stable  and  is  a  butcher  as  well. 
His  boy  would  sometimes  have  to  go  three 
or  four  miles  after  a  oow;  be  would  hitch  up 
to  the  buggy  and  I  would  drive  him  over  and 
come  home  alone  One  day  I  went  over  twenty 
miles  on  the  meat  w  agon  with  him;  we  started 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  did  not 
get  home  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  have 
two  sisters  at  home  and  a  brother  in  Kansas ; 
most  all  the  Jersey  boys  who  go  West  stop  at 
that  State.  Hoping  you  will  not  get  tired  of 
this  long  letter  1  will  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Your  true  niece,  endeavor. 

[Pansies  need  a  partly  shaded,  rich,  moist 
bed;  the  blooms  will  be  very  small  if  they  do 
not  have  moisture  enough.  We  are  pleased 
to  welcome  another  Jersey  Cousin  to  our 
number.  We  have  several,  but  their  letters 
have  not  appeared  lately. — UNCLE  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  wish  to  join  your 
Horticultural  Club,  I  have  always  lived  on 
the  farm.  I  think  it  is  so  much  nicer  in  the 
country  than  it  is  in  town,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  houses  and  people  to  look  at.  My 
father  grows  a  great  many  berries.  We  have 
hundreds  of  new  seedling  strawberries,  raised 
by  crossing  the  blossoms  under  cover:  this 
can  be  done  by  removing  the  anthers.  Some 
of  them  are  beauties.  Our  dahlia  seed  sown 
in  May  blossomed  in  September.  They  are 
red,  white  and  yellow,  double  and  single.  I 


many  more  than  in  other  places.  In  hot  weath¬ 
er,  standing  water  or  wet  springy  ground  will 
be  full  of  frogs.  You  need  not  lose  a  day’s 
work  in  catching  them,  but  can  go  in  the  even¬ 
ing?,  or  after  a  nice  warm  Summer  raiu.  The 
evening  is  a  good  time.  I  have  gone  in  the 
evening  and  caught  quite  a  lot  in  one  eveuiug. 

EARNEST  M.  WOLGAU. 

[Please  send  me  yonr  full  address,  Earnest. 
Did  you  know  that  a  frog's  tongue  is  attached 
to  its  mouth  at  the  front?  The  loose  end  of 
the  tongue  points  toward  the  throat. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  frrl  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  Invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trial. 

"  bast  spring  my  rwo  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out.  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely:  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
M  it*.  C,  L.  THOMPSON.  West  Warren.  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $r>.  Mado 
only  by  C,  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Dosos  Ono  Dollar 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  P.  F. 

A.  Lb  I  ■  Dairy  and  Table  Pull. 

The  Purest,  Strongest.  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made.  Warranted  as  pure  a?  any.  Tiiuin- 
,  pliant  Ryery where.  —  At  Buffalo  In  the  State 
A  test  of  'f>7:  at  the  New  York  Butter  and  Cheese 
Exchange  test,  '75;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 

L  Union  Dairy-  Pall-.  '88.  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  one,  tying  Its 
rival  on  that,  over  tour  foreign  competitors 
TT  sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
I  Salt  Co.,  L.  Address 
J,  W  .  HA  UK  Kit,  Nec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“OnrXotto.” 

We  do  what 
we  Advertise 
to  do. 

=1  OR 
55c. 

Stamps 
_  taken. 

o 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CAN  GET! 

<»  Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoons, 

i  l  «*  Child's  Knife. 

>  l  "  •*  Child’s  Fork. 

1  ••  •<  Child's  Spoon. 

WfEiinmittceall  toher»l  I,  VER¬ 
DI,  AT  KD,  .Yet  Ttsi  Trank.  To  In¬ 
troduce  goods  WG  give  each  person 
ordering  the  above  HO  Elegant  as- 
nuri.nl,  tate.n  sly  lee  tinting  ffldt  with 
1/our  name  vr[  ii  red  on  free  463 
NOVELTY  MFC/CO., 

“Big  pay  to  Ag'ts.”  Wallingford,  Cu 


MNnwStyl",  Km.S.'k-o!  Iim.lsn  Nivn«  mvI  Cliromo  Visiting 
Cnril.  no  U iLlIku.limn,  on,  Mo.,  1 1  nx.k,  1 1 .  Wnrrnotcil  ts*sl 
■old.  Snniplu  Book,  4c.  L.  JONaS  A  tO»,  Nmmu,  N.  Y. 

THRESHING  OUTFIT  for  sule.  W rite  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  C  U.  WARRINGTON, 

Box  0*4  Wobi  Cheater.  Fa. 


[copyrighted.] 


COM  PLETE  I  FI  RB  AND  WATER  PROOF . 

fu  /%  for  Steep  and.  Elat  Roofs. 
\J  r  S  li  Va  I  Cheap  aud  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

■nd  for  Sumples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

*57  North  l*th  PhiTndelphin,  Fa. 


EVERY  ONE  Who  A°2?iVEK A  BOLDING 
mrntmm swat  I  CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 
I  /I  Uko  ttu  umbrella.  W  eiglia 

1  I _  11  less  than  1*  lbs.  Can  be 

1  . _ I  13  taken  off  or  put  on  In  3  nun- 

(H3  l  uU*h,  AliulMti  hUes  to  nt 
A  AflUMtfHFTX  business  wagoua,  pleasure 
I  BMWr>./\  w axons  aud  bugftfoB.  Send 

t  l  1  ffir  Illustrated  circular  and 

Y/IKvi 7  price  list.  Amenta  wanted 
V  \  Vrw/Wi:  /  i  X-evcrywbefO.  Stnto  whoro 

\?  ^  yousawthlx  d.g.  weeks 

At  CO..  Patentees und  ftaimf’rs.  Sandy  Hook, Conn. 

A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cent*  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  co  My  bos  of  goods  which  will  help  YOU  to 
more  money  right  away  lima  anything  else  in  this 
world.  All,  nt  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  hroad  road  to  fortune  open*  before  the  worki  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  TRUE  ft  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


H.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Elder.!.  H.  R.  CARDEN,  Columbiana,  Ala.,  reports 
that  he  gained  100  per  cent.  In  strength  by  the  use  of 
Warner's  Tippecanoe,  The  Best. 


FOR 

M  ALA.nl  A, 

“A  X." 

$1.00  A  BOTTLE. 

H.  II.  WARNER  <fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


B.  A.  WILCOX,  Clayton.  N.  Y.,  was  cured  of  ma¬ 
laria  and  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  licncral  lassi¬ 
tude,  etc.,  by  Warner's  Tippecanoe,  The  Best. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  C0-,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

FOR 

TIRED  FEELINGS, 

A  SPECIFIC. 

SB!  1.00  A  ROTTLE. 


Pfl  |  I  Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes 

H  M  Svl  an  pages.  lllmd  rated.  Sent, 
|  ■  oB  Postpaid ,  for  Twelve  Cents. 

Excelsior  Publishing  llouw,  3»4t3l  Bnkmai.81.,  Sew  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

HEROES  ofthe  BIBLE 

With  original  articles  from  Loading  Divines 
Of  the  (lay.  Nearly  NIK)  pane..  >  20  full- 

pngo  engravings,  txolunue  territory  yuaran- 
treii.  Extra  Inducement*  offered  energetic 
Agents  Address  A.  .1.  HOI, .MAN  A-  CO., 
1222  ARCH  STREET,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4885 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS, 


IftiswUancau.s  gMi'jertising 


Frank  Siddall,  of  Philadelpbift,  has  gen¬ 
erously  douated  $1,000  for  the  Bartholdi 
Statue,  thus  setting  a  worthy  examine  for 
some  of  New  York’s  millionaires. 

President  Cleveland  has  tilled  the  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  created  by  Judge  Wylie’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  by  the  appointment  of  William  M.  Mer¬ 
rick,  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Van  Wyck  a  few  days  ago  called 
the  attention  of  President  Cleveland  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Lamar  to  the  fact  that  several  citizens 
ot  Nebraska  were  recently  murdered  while 
trying  to  take  homesteads  on  public  lands 
illegally  fenced  by  a  British  cattle  company. 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Vanderbilt,  the  widow 
of  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  died  in 
this  city  a  few  days  ago.  She  was  39  years 
old,  and  was  bora  near  Mobile,  Ala.  She  was 
28  years  younger  when  she  died  than  the  Com¬ 
modore  was  when  be  began  courting  her.  He 
died  in  January,  1877. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk,  whose  title  has  become 
extinct  by  his  death  lately  at  St.  Mary’s  Isle, 
Scotland,  was  sou  ot  the  founder  of  the  Sel- 
kiik  Settlement  in  Canada,  Paul  Jones  once 
dropped  down  on  St.  Mary’s  Isle,  and  carried 
off  the  family  plate  while  the  Earl  w  as  away. 
It  was  recovered,  and  the  family  have  it  to¬ 
day. 

George  Sand  once  lived  in  lodgings  at 
Paris  for  w  hieh  she  paid  $UQ  a  year.  She  had 
no  servant  ami  got  her  food  from  an  eating- 
house  close  by  for  two  francs  a  day.  She  did 
her  own  washing  and  needle- work.  She  was 
25  years  old  when,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
she  put  on  the  dress  of  men.  Her  friends  were 
naturally  shocked  by  her  eccentricities. 

A  writer  m  the  London  Times  says:  “Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  descends  from  ‘bold 
Norfolk's  Earl,  De  Brotherton’,  son  of  Edward 
1.  and  Marshal  of  England,  as  well  as  from 
that  'lhoruas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
w  hom  Bolingbroke  challenged  to  mortal  com 
bat,  and  whom  Richard  II.  banished  for  life. 
Another  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  ancestors  is  John 
Howard,  the  ‘Jockey  of  Norfolk,’  first  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  w  ho  was  slain  at  Bosworth 
and  duly  attainted  by  the  victorious  party.” 

General  Grant’s  birthday  message  was 
brief  and  simple:  “To  the  various  army  posts, 
societies,  cities,  public  schools,  States,  corpor¬ 
ation  and  individuals,  North  and  South,  who 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  their  congratula¬ 
tions  ou  my  sixty-third  birthday,  1  wish  to 
offer  rny  grateful  acknowledgment.  The  dis¬ 
patches  have  beeu  so  uutnerous  and  touching 
in  tone  that  it  would  have  beeu  impossible  to 
answer  them  if  I  had  been  in  perfect  health. ’» 
Over  100,000  copies  of  his  work  are  already 
bespoken.  He  declares  that  it  is  entirely  his 
own  composition. 


CIRCULAR  SAW  MILL 


The  cur  represents  our 
latest  Improved  Patent  va¬ 
riable  Friction  Feed  Circu¬ 
lar  Saw  Mill,  which  we  con 
ndentJy  recommend  as  be¬ 
ing  superior  to  any  mill 
made  la  the  United  States 
for  a  small  or  medium  luin 
berlng  business,  and  where 
It  will  m>t  pay  to  use  a 
Steam  Feed  Stutlouarv  Mill. 
The  artist  ha;:  made  the  Il¬ 
lustrations  so  plain  that  an 
explanation  of  the  Mill  is 
hardly  necessary.  The  Car 
riage.  Head  Blocks  and  Set 
Worm  or  this  mill  are  the 
same  as  used  on  our  Cone 
Pulley  Friction  Peed  Mill 
described  elsewhere,  The 
Husk  Frame  of  the  Variable 
F'ricrion  Feed  Mill  Is  also 
similar  to  the  Conn  Pullv 
Friction  Feed  Mill.  The 
Mandrel  in  the  Variable 
Friction  Feed  Mills  are 
heavy  enough  to  stand  the 
power  of  an  engine  of  anv 
iTie  feeding  device  on 
this  Mill  is  ordinal  with  us. 
and  is  used  ouly  on  our 

Mill.  It  Is  the  only  arrange 


PROFESSOR 


,fft0SPHAT;c 


Made  from  Professor  JSorsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  iloraford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemioal  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St..N.  Y 


ment  of  the  kind  In  use  that  does  not 
crowd  the  mandrel  eudways  causing 
It  to  heat  It  consists  of  a  disc,  key  d 
fast  to  a  shaft  that  Is  connected'  at 
right  angl-ss  with  the  Saw  Mandrel 
by  u  bevel  gear  that  works  easy, 
smooth  and  positive,  and  the  motion 
tAnstnttrc,,!  to  the  Carriage  by 
Friction  W  hrels.  arranged  to  be 
briJUgln  In  Contact  with  the  face  of 
,so  arranged  that  the 
Friction  Wheel  can  be  shifted  toward 
t  Ik*  center  or  the  disc  when  a  slow 
teed  is  required,  or  from  the  center 
when  a  faster  feed  is  desirable:  the 
iIllTt-rent  feeds  from  slow  to  fast  be- 
Ing  produced  by  sibling  the  faee  of 
the  disc  from  center  to  circumference 
V,™1  across  the  Friction 
”  ’V’w-  The  sawyer  1ms  perfect  con 
trill  uf  tne  at  nil  time#,  aud  ean 
change  It  Instantly  to  slow  or  fast 
while  the  saw  Is  in  the  cut,  without 
stopping  or  making  any  ebauge  what¬ 
ever.  excep*  a  movement  of  his  lever, 
riv  ust*  of  this  device  th»*  sawyer  can 
always  use  all  the  poorer  of' his  en¬ 
gine,  whether  iu  a  light  or  heavy  cut. 

I  he  feed  is  variable  from  nothing  up 
to  s  inches  to  earn  tevolution  of  the 
saw,  and  thus  Is  adapted  1 1  aoy  size 
or  power.  For  Prices,  Terms,  etc. 
nddress  ’ 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  blllty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  m/m.  A  book  for  every  umn,  youitg,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  U  contains  I2h  proscription*  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  disease*,  each  one  of  which  is 
invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  3»  i ear*  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnystejan*.  pages,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embrossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  tine r  work  In  cvitry  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  and  wofeesit-uul  thnti  anv  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  forfS,:*',  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1  UU  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  «  tent*.  s.  uiH 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  otiieetsor  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  mulcted  for  relief.  It  will 
bench r  all  -London  Oirurf. 

There  Is  no  inomb«?r  of  social y  t*>  whom  The  -Scle net* 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
gu/irdlau,  In.o ructor  or  clergyman,  -drpoauuf. 

Address  the  Peuhn-y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  4  Riilflneh  Street.  Bo*lnu,Ma<*  .whomav 
1h*  consulted  ou  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT?  A  T  “*’* 
eases  that  have  buttled  the  skill  of  X1XsX1.1j  flII 
other  phy  s  I  clans  a  spuclii Ity .  StKdifriTT'V'CT'T  T 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XI  X  OXj-LiX 
Instance  or  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BIRDSALLCO 


AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

OU  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

6  A:  S.North’Liberty  St., 

BALTIMORE,  Md 
230  iSc  232  Summit  St.. 

TOLEDO,  O 

316  &  318  South  Sth  St., 

ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


Implements!  aud  Pachinenj 


amt  goultnj. 


Lice,  Ticks,  all  Insect  Feats,  Scab ,  Mange.  F’oot  Rot 
All  Skin  illseuscs.  6ure  cure.  Semi  stamp  for  par 
Honiara  to  T.  VV.  lawpord,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HUSKY  KKIl,  rOUMMIIlfii, 
I  hr-lcr  While,  llel-li. hire  h  York- 
*hlrc  I'lgv.  SoiitMuirn,  t  •tl-.w.ild 
nml  Oifttrd  I), mu  shr,|i ,  ||  d  l.nuih, 
Sr/.lrh  l,il  I  r  1  Shepherd  Pug,  md 
Faery  I'liubrj.  Sri, ,|  furl 

WJLI  MU'  lit  KfKE  A CO.Flilla.ra 


tyl  Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
/  1  Beat,  most  KlUcicnt,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

/  I  Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  oath  perfectly  clean  mtAout  rub- 
i  I  ling.  Can  be  used  in  any  siz.  d  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
Ik  .  to  8  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 

rlady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron  and 
the  only  Washer  to  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

JinFNT^  U/ANTFn  EsctoEive  territory,  Retail  irioe,  S8.0O. 

1  rU  Agente-  sample.  83.50.  «  Jlso  the  cele- 
touted  KEY  STONE  \\  RINC.LKS  at  Manufacturers*  lowest  price, 
)r  of  this  raper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie.  Pa. 


lightning  well  sinking  m. 

CIll.M.KV  turn  tabes  pure  water,  jura 
Wie  agent  well,  and  the  business  is  pru- 
v  toe  tea  by  patents,  IV  ,■  make  t-verv- 
\  thing  known  and  belonging  to  well 
U\  sinking  Arc  the  largest  works  m  the 
\\  business.  H  inn  r.  Bled  send  15  cents 
\  \  —  for  mailing  you  our  catalogue 

"\\  o>  SCO  engraving* 

— \  -\  i  hw  Advance  Turbine 


EGGS  Ti-om  carefully  mated  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
,,”7  7T„  lK  \l  Wr“»mfts,  *2  per  15-  i.i  per Money 
Order  onice,  owatonua.  P.  O.  It  LIEN, 

_ Morton,  Htocle  i«„  Miun. 

WIUOWOAIE  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Ill  turiciicH,  orders  1111 
"  rite  lor  Price  List  to 
VKK,  Wciisvillc,  Pa. 


At V  CABINET  CmVt-.R 


llEAUfflAItTFUS  FOR 

>1  it ii tin i  il"  i.um  it  iii/.oil  H  I  re  Nellln^n 


THAT  THE  BUTTER  YIELD  OF  THE 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 


has  never  been  equalled  by  any  Creamery,  Pan,  or  Separ¬ 
ator,  They  carried  otT  the  Premiums  for  the  Greatest 
Per  Out.  ot  Yield  iu  the  great  dairy  States  of  Iowa 
aud  Wisconsin. 


PULVERIZE  fl 

and  CART  COMflIN  >). 


KUh 
Ponds, 
A  vilifies. 


Training 
Luna 

_  Fencing. 

TK.YPIC  HARK. 

<“  lliiicher.  The  simplest  and  best 

—  - - -  llow  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 

Dogs,  ,tc  .and  make  it  orolltuLUe.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Luig  Kenuela,  Ac.  Poltl  try  ami  Dog  fixtures 
or  nil  kinds  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
I’euclng  of  all  ktmls.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  si  pp„  containing  above  information,  and  much 
more,  scut  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

M,„  .  BROCK  NEK  A  EVANS, 

M  f  r  sand  Importers,  «S  West  Street,  N.  Y  City. 

Sure  Pop  Insect  Powder 

lo  destroy  Lice  on  Chickens,  Fleas  ou  Dogs,  Roach¬ 
es,  Bedbugs,  F leu*.  Ants.  Flics,  ete..  In  Houses.  Free 
oy  mall,  with  Machine  and  instruction,  on  receipt  of 

ADOLPH  ISAAl’SKN. 


THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN 


— -mm 

•/the  A  ge  I  0ne*»o  per  seat,  •fl.k.r,  D>lbka 
tk«  valae  *f  U«  M.airc.  barvad*  «?«■!,  xfl 

kinds  of  manure,  nroadoaat  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
kme  requimdbr  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogue*  free. 

«*MT  A  H0UPEX  Hru  (ME,  linma  X.  r. 


crates  the  easiest.  It  churns  more  thoroughly  a.-uf  ootist^iucatiu  brings 
\  It  is  the  easiest  to  clean.  The  isn-cr  is  alteays  on  top,  avoiding  all 
ti  emptying  of  cream  on  the  floor.  Also  a  Util  line  of  BI  TTER 
R».  BUTTER  l*K INTER**  an  1  all  rupplies  for  Dairies  and 
You  will  regret  it  if  you  purchase  any  apparatus  before  sending  for 


»IIHf  *1  «1U  Is-  rainy  next  Huanier.  Then 

IU  •"»  v-jur  hay .  Out  ole-ular  deuiribe, 

Unn  ttir  yijlj  carrier  ihai  narw>  returns  la 
y*  lead ,  and  rune  vllhcr  »»r  ulthoul 
chauslu*  an,  thing.  Btr  barnia  to 
iDimdnocIl.  Pou’l  Airyc  this.  But  41  t. 

OBORN  BROS.,  Marion,  6. 


EMPIRE  orriI 

WITH  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE!:  Send  for  Circulars, 
EMPIRE- DRILL  CO.  SNORTSVILLEf  N.  Y. 

••HOW  TO  IUW*  WBK4T"  FREE  »*  all  who  a.stlua  thU  paper. 


Rn  I  I  FRS...,l'lohl.  Uoail.Lawn.aH 
sizes.  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars,  i'hc  U ulted  States 
Hard  steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
ehl'ledtrou.  Apex  Harrow,  Cora 
Drill  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  Plow  CO..  55  Beckman  St. 
"Ensilage  Congress,"  Wj  Pages,  3Wc, 


T\  Hull  perfumed,  Now  doelgu,,  illtiu  heauius.,  u,  ... 
”0 Chrome,  Veriee,  MottMi  and  Hidden  Name, 
elegant prbe,  10c,  Ivcry  Card  Ce.,  CllnUmvIlle,  CL 


ENGINES  o— » 
tuBF^MiMfi  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


CompaNV 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Here  is  a  boy  story.  A  lad  sat  on  the  floor 
playing.  Suddenly  he  set  up  a  bowl.  “Henry, 
what  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  mother.  “The 
cat  scratched  me.”  “Why,  the  cat  is  not  here. 
When  did  she  scratch  you?”  “Yesterday.” 
“Well,  why  are  you  crying  now?”  “Cause  I 
forgot  it  then.” 

The  Postmaster  at  Lickskillet,  Ark.,  writes 
as  follows:  “Don’t  send  your  paper  any  more 
to  Oscar  Hallum,  fur  he’s  dead.  He  wuz  a 
mighty  good  reader,  he  wuz,  and  would  some¬ 
times  read  one  of  your  jokes  in  such  a  funny 
way  that  folks  would  laugh.  ’Twan’t  what  wuz 
in  the  artikle,  but  it  wuz  the  way  he  read  it." 

The  minister  stopped  at  a  house  last  week, 
and  sought  to  improve  the  time  by  giving  an 
eight-year- old  boy  an  instructive  lesson  in  mor¬ 
ality.  “My  boy,”  said  the  minister,  “I  have 
lived  forty -five  years,  and  have  never  used  to¬ 
bacco  in  any  form,  nor  told  a  lie,  nor  disobey¬ 
ed  my  parents,  nor  uttered  an  oath,  nor  play¬ 
ed  truant,  nor - “Gimminy  crickets  1” 

interrupted  the  lad,  “yer  ain’t  had  any  fun  at 
all  have  ye?” 


have  made  great  reduct¬ 
ions  in  their  UPHOLST¬ 
ERY  DEPARTMENT. 

They  have  now  on  sale  a 
large  and  complete  stock 
of  choice  new  goods  which 
they  offer  at  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  prices  throughout. 

Special  attention  is  call¬ 
ed  to  the  following  bar¬ 
gains: 

Portieres,  $20  per  pair; 
former  price  $30.  Guipure 
Curtains,  $6  to  $10,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Also  special  inducements 
in  Eaee  Curtains,  Renais¬ 
sance  Eaees,  Nottinghams, 
Clnny,  Antiques,  etc. 

Jnst  received  a  line  of 
Angio-Indu  and  Palatine 
Curtains  and  Scarfs,  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new. 

Parties  about  furnishing 
will  find  this  a  rare  chance 
for  buying  reliable  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 
ure. 


IF  YOU  ARE  RUINED 

in  health  from  any  cause,  especially  from  the  use  of 
any  of  the  tbousaud  nostrums  that  promise  so  largely^ 


,y  of  the  thousand  nostrums  tnai  promise  so  mrgeijr, 
with  long  fictitious  testimonials,  have  no  fear.  Resort 
to  Hou  Ritters  at  otioe.  and  in  a  short  time  you  will 
hav.  the  most  robust  uml blooming  health. 
BRIGHT'S  DISE'HK,  DIABETES,  KIDNEY,  LIVER 
ORURtSAKY  DISEASES. 

Have  no  fear  of  auy  of  these  diseases  If  yon  use  Hop 
Bitters,  us  thev  will  prevent  aud  cure  the  worst  eases, 
evert  when  you  have  been  made  worse  by  some  great 
puffed  up  pretended  cure. _ 


The  way  they  make  up  the  beds  in  some  country  hotels,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  bed. 

This  is  meant  to  hit  the  hotel  keeper  ivho  does  not  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


For  Old  Roofs, 


For  New  Roofs. 


WILLSON’S  SPRING  WHIFFLETREES 


ROOFING 


No  more  breaking  harness  or  any  sudden  or  hard  jerking  to  injure  anything.  There  is  not  a  stronger 
or  better  Whittle  tree  made. 

No,  1  for  common  size  horses,  price  *3.00  per  pair.  No.  2  for  medium  size  horses,  price  $3.10  per  pair. 

No.  3  for  largest  size  horses,  price  $3.25  per  pair. 

Sent  0.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examining  before  buying.  Try  these  Trees,  if  after  using  you  are  not  suited 
I  will  refund  your  money.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

JEROME  POTTER.  Gen’l  Agent,  Tiverton  Four  Corners,  R.  I. 


BROADWAY  AND  1 1TH  ST 

NEW  YORK. 


Price  low:  anybody  can  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face:  materials  durable,  Fire-proof.  Write  at  once 
for  Illustrated  Book.  lnd.  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.. 
New  York. 


THE  MAPES  CABBAGE  MANURE 

Price  $45  per  Ton. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE, 


FERTILIZER 


STOCKBRIDGE 


70  Bushels  per  Acre;  5  1-2  Tons  Stover. 

Sunderland,  Mass.,  October  30,  1884. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  :  Cents,— The  field  on  which  the  corn  was  planted  was  one  acre 
of  sandy  loam,  which  in  1882  produced  a  fair  crop  of  broom  corn  without  manure  or  fertilizer. 
In  1883,  half  the  piece  was  seeded  to  cabbage  and  the  remainder  planted  to  corn  and  beets, 
applying  22  horse  loads  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre.  In  1884,  800  pounds  STOCKBRIDGE 
CORN  FERTILIZER  was  applied,  obtained  in  this  town,  The  variety  of  the  corn  was 
“Eilam’s  early  field  corn,”  an  eight-row  variety  with  long  ears  and  small  cob.  The  com  was 
planted  May  10th,  and  cut  down  by  frost  May  29th,  ami  re-planted  May  30th.  It  was  planted 
m  feet  one  way  and  3  feet  the  other,  and  cultivated  with  an  ordinary  one-horse  cultivator  oncej 
and  hoed  with  a  horse  hoe  twice  and  hand  hoed  once.  The  weight  of  shelled  corn  harvested  is 
4431  lbs.,  or  79  bushels  and  7  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  stover  is  10,813  lbs.,  or  five  tons  and  818  lbs. 
I  am  18  years  of  age.  All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit. 

Signed,  Frank  L.  Bup.t. 

Sworn  to  before  Albert  Montague,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Burt  received  the  First  Prize  of  $75,  which  we  offered  for  the  largest  yield  in  1884. 

Bowker  Fertiliser  Company , 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Price  $46  per  Ton. 

Special  Crop  Manures  for  Tobacco,  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Cabbages,  Vegetables  for  Canning, 
Oats,  Asparagus,  Fruits,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures  are  the  Highest  Grade  and  Cheapest  made. 

See  abstracts  from  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stat  ions  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in 
Rural  New -  Yorker.  March  21  st.  April  4th.  and  Uth. 

The  Mapes  Cabbage  Manure  is  used  largely  and  in  many  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  stable 
manure  by  the  best  known  aud  largest  cabbage  and  cauliflower  growers  on  Long  Island. 

If  Local  Dealer  does  not  sell  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  send  direct  to  headquarters. 

Freiff  bis. —By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  snip, 
at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  in  car  load  lots.  .  A  . 

Those  ordering  from  us,  even  by  the  niuifle  bag,  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 
Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


tires  bolted  on.  T F.F.T11 
I  are  long  and  n<lj<i»inlile. 
>  Made  of  Crucible  Steel  with 
Oil  Temper.  lias  a  Lock 
Lover  aud  Swinging  Cle/m- 
er-Ilur.  Made  of  t lie-  very  best 
material.  Neatly finished.  C':ui 
be  operated  by  a  sniull  buy 
Not  excelled  by  any  rake  in  the 
market.  \Ve  make  both  the 
Coil  and  Drop  Tooth.  Set-  it 
aud  you  will  appreciate  it. 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  rf  CAST 


Bows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  plaster,  salt,  ashes, 
commercial  fertilizers  —  everything  requiring 
broadcasting— aoy  quantity  per  acre,  better  and 
faster  than  any  other  method.  SAVES  SEED 
by  sowing  perfectly  even.  Not  ejected  by  wind,  as 
seed  Is  not  thrown  upwards.  Sown  hnl f  or  full 
.ri«j«t,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Readily 
■.-attached  to  auy  wagon  or  cart  without  injury,  and 
';usod  wherever  they  tan  be  driven.  I  ,u»i*  a  life* 
.'time.  Bows  80  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crap  one. 
'■fourth  larger  than  when  drilled.  Only  perfeci 
'•Brondcnsler  tumle ;  most  accurate  agricultural 
^implement  in  the  world.  Endorsed  and  recom 
.  momled  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  best  farmert 
In  U.  8.  Fully  warranted— perfectly  simple.  Do 
not  be  put  off  with  ■»»,/  other.  Send  ut 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  jWitb 
full  Information  and  hundreds  of  testimonials 
FOURTH  8T»  DK9  MOTNFS  ‘ 


J  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Hi  Branch  Houses.— All  N.  Main  St ,  St. 
ff~.  Louis.  Mo.:  33  Market  "t„  Ban  Francis¬ 
co,  Cal.;  216  N.  Broad  St.,  Philo.,  Fa,;  1310 
W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Most, 
Buford  &  Harwell  Co  ,  St  Paul.  Minn. 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 
C.W.  DORR,  Manager 

uacine  seeder  compamt.  uw 


Agents  Wanted, 


This  Carrier  runs 
either  right  or  left 
of  stop  block  with¬ 
out  removing  car- 
rier  from  track  or 
fork  from  carrier. 
N o  cutting  or  untie¬ 
ing  knots  or  draw¬ 
ing  ropes  through 
putties. 


Address 


U’C  NEW  PATENT 
11  O  REBOUND 
PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


MADISON 


GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR  lu  any. 
LEVER  PRESS  < 
NOW  MADE. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Mowers  that  Mow! 
Reapers  that  Reap! 


You  can  ride  and  plant  Uve  Acres  per  d>  j. 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  1385. 
Every  machine  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Aspinwall.  Bend  tor  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’fg  CO. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Send  to  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  Janesville, 
Wl3..  for  Illustrated  Circular  explaining  the  m« 
chlnoH  manufactured  by  this  Company.  If  you  con¬ 
template  buying,  It  will  pay  you  to  sec  their  price 
list.  SEND  KOK  IT,  mentioning  Rural  New-Yorker. 

For  illustration  see  page  335  this  number. _ 


•.mm  Th  res  her.,  unequalled  In  capacity  for 
sepnrpt  tug  uud  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  «ud  Clover  TUre-hera. 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  gralu.  and 
a  genuine  Clover  Ifnller  In  uddblpn. 

T»o  Speed  Traction  »nd  Plain  ButlnM, 
8  to  15  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable 
for  Ltghtui  «*>,  Economy.  Power  and  Safety.  Boiler 
lias  horizontal  tubes,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the 
objectionable  features  of  vertical  hollers 
Hoi  st'  Power*,  both  Lever  Afltl  Endless  Chain 
All  sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 


Received  First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  State, Fair,  1380, 
1881  and  1882.  and  Grand  Hold  Medal  In  l8R3over 
Dederlck  and  others,  also  California  Slate  Fair  In 
1883.  The  only  perfect  H ay  Press  made.  Puts  10 tons 
In  oar.  Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  3 
mlnuteB.  Warranted  superior  to  any.'  H  bales  to 
any  other  Press’ *.  Wend  for  Circulars.  A  Iso  Homo 
Powers.  Cider  MTlls,Corii  Shelters,  Feed  Cutteis.etc. 
WHITMAN  AGKIC’L  CO.,  Hr.  Louis,  Mo. 

selling  our 


GOOD  NEWS 

Bpl  in  ladies. 

7 Greatest,  inducements  everof- 
feted.  Now’s  jour  time  to  get  up 
wrairaM  orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 

nnd  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 
fal  Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
T»a  Bet,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 

Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 


■nude  in  27  days 
New  ItOOKunnl 

.■lur'd"  It’ll lP«i.  H  U  D  L 
1117  ChBBtnut  St. 


FREE  The  Westin^houseCo., 

RaUiI.  riclicnectady  N.  Y, 


H.  L.  WABBEN  & 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1843. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  23,  1885. 


PRICB  HTVH  CENTS. 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1385,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  otHce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


ijorticultmal. 


COLORADO  CANTALOUPES. 


S  the  years  go  by,  the  myths 
■  of  our  childhood,  one  by  one 
fade  away  and  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  solid  reali¬ 
ties,  by  experience.  Among 
those  myths  was  the  great 
American  Dessert  which,  we 
were  told,  commenced  only  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  Missouri  River  and  ex¬ 
tended  very  nearly  to  the  Pacific  coast;  audit 
was  said  that  on  its  sterile  acres  nothing 
would  grow  but  a  few  stunted  cacti  and  sage 
brush. 

Year  by  year,  as  civilization  has  reached 
out,  this  desert  lias  dwindled  until  now  it  is 
extremely  bard  to  find  it  on  the  maps,  and 
would  be  much  harder  were  we  to  attempt  to 
locate  it  by  an  actual  visit.  Even  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  among  whose  frosts  and  snows 
the  intrepid  young  Fremont,  in  attempting  to 
find  a  passage  to  California,  came  so  near 
sacrificing  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  are  now  • 

found  to  contain 
some  exceedingly 
fruitful  valleys  from 
which  we  receive 
specimens  of  fruit 
that  seem  incredible 
to  people  of  the  older 
Eastern  States.  Such 
specimens  wo  show 
in  Fig.  188.  These 
are  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken  from 
life  from  melons  of 
the  cantaloupe  class, 
grown  by  Mr,  F.  E. 

Bird,  near  Denver, 

Colorado.  The  three 
large  melons  weigh¬ 
ed  01)^  pouuds;  the 
smallest  was  81  by  37 
inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  weighed  19 
pounds;  the  second 
in  size  was  32  by  38 
inches,  and  weighed 
20)£  pounds;  while 
the  largest  was  34  by 
38  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and 
weighed  22  pounds. 

The  little  one  was 
put  in  the  picture  by 
way  of  comparison, 
and  is  a  large  sized 
Netted  Gem. 

Mr.  Bird  writes  us  that  he  believes  the  large 
cantaloupes  are  of  a  new  variety,  a  sport 
from  Green  Montreal,  uud  that  they  run  very 
large,  averaging  from  10  to  22  pouuds,  and 
that  they  are  earlier  than  the  Montreal  and 
of  as  fine  a  flavor.  Mr.  Bird  emigrated  for¬ 
merly  from  Boston,  but  has  now  a  fine  fruit 
ranch  near  Denver,  and  has  been  remarkably 
successful. 


RUSSIAN  ELDERBERRY. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 


The  Red- berried  Elder  (  Sambucus  race- 
mosa)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  an  exceedingly 
varied  species.  In  central  and  west  Europe 
it  forms  a  large  shrub  which  is  prized  for  or¬ 
namental  planting  in  certain  positions  on  large 
lawns.  Its  foliage,  on  well  kept  specimens, 
is  ornamental  through  the  Summer,  and  its 
display  of  large  panicles  of  scarlet  fruit  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  months  makes  it  specially  at¬ 
tractive.  Loudon  quotes  8,  E.  Cook’s  opinion 
s  follows;  “The  pauicles  of  fruit  resemble 


miniature  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet.  WheB  in  perfection,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  wild  fruit  I  have  ever  seen.” 

On  the  steppes  of  the  great  East  Plain  this 
fine  species  makes  very  rapid  growth  and  at¬ 
tains  tree  size.  W e  saw  specimens  in  central 
Russia,  on  the  black  soils,  fully  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
bight.  But  its  natural  tendency  is  to  form  a 
very  large  shrub  with  many  Stems  from  the 
base.  I  have  two  plants  before  me,  as  1  write 
this,  two  years  old  from  short  cuttings,  and 
they  now  have  stems  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  are  in  bight  from  eight  to  ten 
feet.  The  cold,  backward  Spring  has  kept 
the  fruit  and  forest  trees  nearly  dormant,  yet 
this  elder  is  expanding  its  foliage  and  every 
bract  shows  a  rosette  of  purplish  young  leaves 
with  the  lilac-colored  panicle  of  flowers  which 
will  soon  unfold. 

It  will  prove  hardy  as  far  north  as  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
useful  plant  for  ornament,  shelter,  and  even 
fruit,  on  the  great  prairies  of  North  Dakota. 
It  may  soon  be  common  in  the  nurseries  as  it 
grows  readily  from  cuttings. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


obtainable,  would  indeed  be  very  foolish  to 
attempt  the  rearing  of  winter  lambs  for  an 
early  market,  the  feeding  of  lambs  coming 
one-year-old,  or  even  the  feeding  of  sheep  at 
all  with  a  view  to  the  largest  profit;  while 
with  the  right  kinds  of  grain,  such  forage 
would  be  very  suitable,  and  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  fed  to  fattening  steers,  or  cows  for  the 
production  of  milk  or  winter  butter. 

Then,  as  the  greatest  success  in  feeding  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  housing  of  the  an  imals  to  be 
fed,  in  warm,  well  ventilated  quarters,  the 
character  of  the  buildings  we  have,  or  if  we 
have  none,  of  those  we  propose  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  stock,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  each  steer  or  cow  while  con¬ 
suming  about  as  much  forage  as  from  six  to 
ten  grown  sheep,  or  as  10  to  12  coming  one- 
year-old,  it  will  not  occupy  more  than  one. 
fifth  as  much  surface  room,  so  that  if  the  sta 
ble  or  barn  room  is  limited  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  forage  to  be  consumed,  other 
things  being  equal,  cattle  should  be  chosen. 

Next  to  the  consideration  of  forage,  the 
question  of  greatest  importance  is  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  available  market.  Near  large 


variety  in  forage  crops,  it  is  often  the  best  way 
to  divide  the  stock  to  be  fed  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  classes.  We  commenced  our  feeding  op- 
perations  many  years  ago.  Becoming  possess¬ 
ed  of  what  was  then  considered  one  of  the 
poorest  farms  in  the  county,  being  of  light  soil 
and  for  many  years  worked  on  shares  and  bad¬ 
ly  run  down,  we  determined  to  force  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good  crops,  even  if  we  did  so  at  a 
loss  of  money  iu  the  production  of  manure ; 
and  naturally  we  selected  that  class  of  stock 
most  easily  obtained  and  most  cheaply  accom¬ 
modated— a  lot  of  three  year-old  steers — and 
we  depended  for  forage  as  well  as  grain  al¬ 
most  entirety  upon  purchase.  Putting  the 
animals  into  different  quarters,  some  warmer 
than  others,  we  found  on  close  observation 
that  the  gain  was  much  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  their  stables.  On  the  whole,  when 
fattened  and  sold  and  a  close  calculation 
made,  we  found,  contrary  to  our  fears,  that, 
beside  the  manure,  we  had,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  a  fair  profit  for  our  trouble.  We 
next  added  the  feeding  of  full-grown  wethers, 
and  these  also  gave  a  profit.  Our  next  exper¬ 
iment  was  in  the  rearing  of  winter  lambs,  and 
in  this,  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  and 

consequently  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with 
the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions,  we  made  a  bad 
failure,  having  in  the 
Spring  a  lot  of  ewes 
in  all  stages  of  flesh 
and  a  few  scrawny, 
pinehed-up  lambs 
(the  greater  pai  t  hav¬ 
ing  died  p  that  in  all 
Summer  did  not  re- 
gai  n  of  nd 

as  the1}6 

mamu^pPLld  ha-*4 
much  Vp  jf  mc-^ey 
than  if^v  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  and  paid 
wull  for  the  hauling. 

Not  discouraged, 
we  tried  again  and 
again,  and  having 
by  accident  discover¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure,  we  succeeded  in 
making  this  the  most 
roll  table  of  all  our 
auehes  of  feeding 


or  ji**-- 


\ 


COLORADO  MELONS.  (From  Nature.) 


Fig. 


188. 


farm  Craaaimj. 

$uval  Western  £t.  *J.  farm  flote$. 


WHAT  STOCK  WE  FEED. 


The  making  of  more  or  less  manure  is  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  feeding  of  any 
class  of  stock;  the  quality  of  the  manure  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  food  selected  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  ;  but  the  question  of  profit  or  loss,  and 
if  of  profit,  how  much, depends  upon  the  prop¬ 
er  relation  between  the  stock  to  be  fed,  the 
food  to  be  consumed  aud  the  market  to  be 
supplied  with  the  resulting  products,  so  that, 
in  decidiug  what  section  of  the  wide  field  oue 
will  occupy,  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  character  of  forage  and  grain 
most  available,  the  accommodation  for  the 
stoek  to  be  fed,  and  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  expected  to  be  reached.  He  whose  de¬ 
pendence  for  forage  is  Euglisb  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  straw,  no  matter  what  grain  may  be 


cities,  there  can  be  no  more  profitable  branch 
of  winter  feeding  than  the  growing  of  lambs 
for  early  market;  but  these  cannot  be  sent 
long  distances  either  alive  or  dead,  and  in  the 
smaller  towus  would  be  used  only  in  limited 
numbers  and  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
The  same  difficulty,  only  to  a  lesser  extent, 
lies  in  the  way  of  feeding  lambs  coming  one 
year  old,  so  that,  while  with  a  large  city 
within  reasonable  distance  for  a  market, 
either  of  these  lines  of  feeding  promises  large 
profits,  or  the  keeping  of  cows  for  rniik  may 
pay  well;  those  more  remotely  situated  can 
feed  cattle  for  beef  production  or  full-grown 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton,  or  may  keep  cows 
for  the  production  of  winter  butter,  as  either 
of  these  will  bear  long  transportation.  An 
important  adjunct  to  the  keeping  of  cows  for 
this  purpose  is  the  proper  use  of  the  skim-milk 
for  pig  feeding,  and  especially  so  where  a 
creamer  is  used.  Properly  mixed  with  mid¬ 
dlings,  corn  meal,  barley  or  pea  meal,  it  w  ill 
add  much  to  the  measure  of  profit. 

As  in  our  own  case,  with  a  largo  town  uear 
giving  a  limited  demand  for  varied  products, 
and  with  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry  giving 


jur  latest  depart?^, 
as  in  the  feeijU.  g 
of  young  cows  for 
winter  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  fat¬ 
tening  for  beef,  at 
the  same  time,  and 
.  this  we  have  also  found  very  profitable,  so  that 
now  we  ore  feeding  each  year  steers,  cows, 
'  lambs  coming  one  year  old;  rearing  winter 
lambs  and  feeding  pigs,  putting  in  each,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  accommodations  aud  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  any  class  of  forage,  as  the 
grain  we  can  easily  supply  according  to  our 
wants. 

In  future  papers  we  propose  to  show  our 
method  of  feeding  aud  caring  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  kiffds  of  stock.  As  we  believe  that  what 
we  do,  others  may  do  as  well,  aud  as  we  desire 
to  make  these  papers  as  helpful  as  possible, 
by  beiug  plain,  we  hope  the  Rural's  readers 
will  suggest  points  which  they  wish  to  have 
particularly  touched  upon.  All  such  will  be 
carefully  considered  and  discussed  each  in  its 
proper  place. 


FARM  MANURES.— IV. 


RECOVERY  OF  MANURES  BY  CLOVER. 
PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS, 


A  field  that  had  received  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  manure  and  hud  been  under  the  plow 
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and  “cropped”  for  six  successive  years,  was 
seeded  to  wheat  in  the  Fall  of  1882.  Two 
quarts  per  acre  of  timothy  seed  were  sowed  a 
few  days  after  the  wheat  was  put  in.  Iu 
March,  1S83,  six  quarts  of  clover  seed  per 
acre  were  sown.  In  1883.  when  the  wheat 
was  cut,  the  seeding  appeared  to  be  about 
seven-eighths  clover  and  one-eighth  timothy. 
The  yield  of  bay  in  1884,  as  estimated,  was 
between  two  and  three  tons  per  acre.  An 
abundance  of  moisture  being  present,  the 
second  growth  started  quickly  and  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly.  Desiring  to  sow  this  field  to  wheat 
in  the  Fall  and  having  plenty  of  hay,  the 
question  arose  whether  it  was  best  to  cut  the 
second  growth  for  hay  and  purchase  fertili¬ 
zers,  or  plow  it  under.  In  order  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  question,  the  clover  from 
an  area  of  1(1  square  feet  of  average  growth 
was  cut  and  dried,  and  the  roots  of  the  same 
area  were  dug,  washed  and  dried.  The  tops 
contained,  when  analyzed,  11.41  per  cent., 
and  the  roots  9.85  percent,  of  moisture.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  1(5  square  feet  as  the  unit,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  yield,  per  acre,  of 
air-dried  hay,  3.295  pounds;  of  air-dried  roots, 
4.S9S  pounds.  The  analysis  showed  that  the 
roots  had  not  been  entirely  cleansed  of  the 
sand,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  do 
so. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TOPS,  TAKEN  FROM  SECOND  GROWTH 
AUGUST,  1SS4. 

Nitrogen . 2.81  percent. 

Potash . . . 2.74  “  " 

Phosphoric  acid . 53  “  *' 

HESULTS  GIVEN  IN  TOUNDS  PER  ACRE  OF  TOPS. 

Nitrogen,  76. 11  pounds  at.  IScents . $11.41 

Potash,  90.28  “  “  04  *•  .  3.61 

Phos.  acid,  17.46  -  «  06  **  .  1.04 


ROOlB. 


816.06 


Nitrogen . 2  24  percent. 

Potash.. . . . 567  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid . .  .44  “  “ 


RESULTS  GIVEN  IN  POUNDS  PF.R  ACRE  OF  ROOTS. 

Nitrogen,  109.6  pounds  at  15  cents . *16. 44 

Potash,  27.74  “  “  04  •*  .  1.10 

Phos.  acid,  21.52  “  “06  “  .  1  29 


8  Is. 83. 

The  clover  was  plowed  under,  and  the 
wheat  showed  very  quickly  that  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  available  nitrogen  iu  the 
soil.  It  grew  so  rapidly',  although  sowed  late, 
and  was  so  large  and  succulent  when  Winter 
set  in,  that  it  was  feared  it  would  winter-kill 
unless  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow.  The 
mistake  was  in  not  cutting  and  removing  the 
grass,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  plant 
food  for  the  wheat  without  it.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  if  clover  plowed  under  fur¬ 
nishes  such  a  large  amount  of  plaut  food  for 
the  succeeding  crops,  why  husband  so  care¬ 
fully  farm  manures.  Here  we  have  in  one 
year  &  large  crop  of  hay,  and  in  the  second 
growth  and  root*,  plant  food  equal  to  ten  tons 
of  well  preserved  manure,  or  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  of  Li®  h-grade  auimoniated  phosphate. 
We  tern  often  forget  that  the  clover  does  not 
creatiPnj^^j^L  etc,,  but  simply  utilizes  what 

finds 

This  fi^^Wi  been  under  the  plow  for  six 
conseeutiv^Pears ;  large  crops  bad  been  re¬ 
moved  each  year,  and  without  doubt  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  which  was  applied  to  each 
crop  had  gone  into  the  somewhat  porous  sub¬ 
soil.  AH  the  clover  did,  was  to  recover  it. 
What  we  want,  then,  is,  first,  good,  rich 
manure  with  which  to  raise  large  crops  of 
grain,  followed  by  clover,  to  recover  what 
otherwise  would  be  largely  wasted. 

APPENDIX. 


I  am  permitted,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Breed,  a  mideut  iu  agriculture,  to 
give  the  results  of  l*mvestigations  as  to  the 
^Pqurial  value  of  »ver.  The  samples  were 
i£.;en  from  the  se'nd  growth,  very  late  in 
October.  The  soil  was  a  moderately  fertile 
clay  loam.  Some  timothy  was  mixed  with 
the  clover;  all  was  tall  and  the  clover  was 
quite  brown  and  dry.  The  area  cut  and  dug 
was  25  square  feet. 


Pounds. 

Weight  of  air-dried  tops  per  acre . 5,417 

“  “  “  roots  “  . 2,368 

Nitrogen,  Tops  “  . 91.5 

Phosphoric,  acid,  “  “  40.35 

Potash,  “  “  78.00 

ROOTS.  Pounds. 

Nitrogen,  per  aero . 47.36 

Phosphoric  acid,  "  “  . 27. 

Potash,  *'  “  . 31  90 


The  value  or  nitrogen,  etc.,  iu  the  roots  and 
tops  of  au  acre,  computed  at  the  same  prices 
as  above,  would  be  $30.10. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KILLING  AND  PACKING  FAMILY 
PORK. 

Having  seen  several  inquiries  in  regard 
to  cutting  up  and  packing  pork,  I  have 
thought  that  some  suggestions  might  not  be 
amisa  to  some  beginner  in  home-life  experi¬ 
ence.  First,  I  prefer  not  to  slaughter  in  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  believing  that  too  hard 
freezing  injures  the  pork.  After  the  carcass 
has  sufficiently  cooled,  I  first  remove  the  head ; 
then  separate  the  two  sides;  then  remove  the  l 


leaf  lard  and  ribs  with  the  back  bone  and  lean 
meat.  After  cutting  off  the  hams  and  shoulders 
aud  a  piece  two  to  four  inches  wide  lengthwise 
along  the  belly,  I  cut  the  side  pork  in  long  strips 
three  to  four  inches  wide,  running  from  back 
to  front.  This  leaves  the  slices,  when  cut  for 
frying,  in  a  suitable  size  for  serving,  and 
allows  of  a  succession  of  frying,  baking,  and 
boiling  in  the  same  piece. 

In  the  process  of  salting,  the  barrel  having 
been  previously  scalded,  I  cover  the  bottom 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  salt,  then  put  iu  the 
pieces,  setting  them  up  elgewise,  making 
those  in  each  layer  tit  as  closely  as  convenient, 
and  cover  them  with  half  au  inch  of  fine  salt, 
working  as  much  of  it  between  the  slices  as 
possible,  and  so  on  until  the  pork  is  all  packed. 
During  the  week  I  make  sufficient  brine  to 
cover  the  meat,  by  adding  fine  salt  to  boiling 
water  as  long  as  the  salt  will  dissolve,  or  until 
I  find  salt  remaining  in  the  kettle;  then  I 
skim  and,  when  the  brine  is  cold,  put  it  on  the 
pork  until  the  latter  is  well  covered,  having 
been  weighted  with  a  stone  to  prevent  it  from 
rising  in  the  barrel. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary'  until  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  weather— say  house  and  cel¬ 
lar  cleaning  time.  The  brine  should  then  be 
drawn  from  a  tap  in  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
near  the  bottom,  and  scalded,  adding  more 
salt,  it  should  be  skimmed,  and,  when  cold, 
put  back  upon  the  pork,  the  barrel  hav¬ 
ing  first  been  put  in  a  cool  place  iu  the  cellar. 
The  brine  must  be  kept  cool  aud  clear  through 
the  Summer,  eveu  if  it  requires  one,  two,  or 
three  scaldings  and  the  addition  of  more  salt. 
During  my  30  years’  experience  iu  pork  pack¬ 
ing  for  a  large  family,  I  have  packed  tons, 
and  never  had  a  pound  to  spoil. 

The  bams  I  pack  in  barrels  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  cover  them  with  the  following 
pickle:  for  every  300  pounds  of  ham,  I  put 
five  pails  of  water  in  a  kettle  to  boil ;  when  it 
boils  I  add  24  pounds  of  fine  salt,  nine  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar,  and  six  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter.  I  then  skim,  and  when  cold  add  six 
ounces  of  saleratus. 

Weight  the  hams,  cover  with  the  pickle, 
and  let  remain  four  to  six  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hams;  then  hang  them  up 
to  dry  and  smoke.  Don’t  forget  to  scald  the 
pork  brine  as  warm  weather  approaches,  and 
put  in  a  cool  cellar.  ira  w,  green. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAYS. 

Weeds  in  Lawns.— If  dandelions,  chicory, 
mustard,  charlock,  docks,  mulleins,  wild  car¬ 
rots,  whitew'eed,  shepherd’s  purse,  plantains, 
or  other  vile  weeds  and  strong-growing  bunch- 
grasses  appear  in  your  lawn,  bend  your  back 
aud  pluck  or  cut  them  out.  Give  them  a  shake 
at  the  root  before  you  pull,  to  unfasten  them 
from  the  grass,  else,  if  you  don’t,  you  are  apt 
to  puil  out  a  bunch  of  the  sod  along  with  the 
weed.  Applications  that  will  kill  the  weeds 
will  kill  the  grass  too,  so  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
but  to  pluck  or  cut  them  out.  Moss,  mouse- 
ear,  chickweed  and  sorrel  may  be  checked  by 
so  enriching  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to 
cause  an  extra  luxuriance  of  grass  to  choke 
them  out. 

*** 

Mulch  and  Strawberries.— Don’t  wait 
till  your  strawberries  are  in  bloom  or  bearing 
before  applying  the  “straw”  mulch.  The 
sooner  now  you  put  it  on,  the  better  for  the 
plants  and  the  easier  for  yourself. 

V 

Mulch  and  Currant  Bushes.— A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  straw,  salt  hay,  thatch,  grass  mowing 
or  other  rough  material  under  your  currant 
bushes  is  also  beneficial ;  it  keeps  the  ground 
moderately  cool  and  moist,  and  in  the  event 
of  thunder  showers  or  other  heavy  rains,  pre¬ 
serves  the  currants  from  being  spattered  all 
over  with  grit. 

Late-Keeping  Celery. — It  is  now  the  5th 
of  May,  and  I  still  have  lots  of  celery'.  You 
try  it:  sow  some  Golden  Dwarf  Celery  seed 
now  or  anytime  before  the  first  of  June,  and 
when  the  seedliogs  are  up  a  little,  prick  them 
off  about  three  inches  apart  in  a  bed  specially 
prepared  by  mixing  a  lot  of  very  fiDe-rotted 
manure  and  sand  in  it.  They  will  lie  fine 
plants  before  the  first  of  August,  when  you 
may  plant  them  out  in  rows  18  inches  or  two 
feet  apart.  Don’t  earth  them  up  at  all  in  the 
Fall;  merely  about  the  end  of  October,  gather 
a  little  earth  about  their  necks  with  a  hoe. 
At  storing  time  they  may  be  small  and  per¬ 
fectly  green;  but  such  is  the  kind  of  celery 
that  will  beep  the  longest.  It  must  be  kept 
cool  in  W inter. 

*** 

Disbud  the  Spruces.— If  you  have  aome 


pretty,  little,  shapely  firs  aud  spruces  in  your 
garden,  they  will  now  have  burst  into  growth, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  bra  nchlet  will  be  three, 
maybe  four,  finger  like  young  growths;  now 
if  you  rub  off  the  middle  ones,  leaving  only 
the  two  side  sprout?,  and  continue  to  do  this 
every  Spring  for  a  few  .years,  your  specimens 
will  assume  a  dense,  stocky  habit,  and  that 
too  without  showing  any  appearance  of  having 
been  pruned.  Cut  back  the  leading  shoot  to 
within  six  or  nine  inches  of  its  base. 

*** 

Drooping  Retinispora.— One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  elegaut  of  all  evergreen 
shrubs  is  Retinispora  obtusa  pendula,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  hardiest.  It  has  none 
of  thestiffness  or  formality  of  a  pine  or  spruce, 
is  closely  branched  and  furnished  to  the 
ground. 

V 

The  Umbrella  Pine  is  a  pyramidal  pillar 
of  untarnished  health  and  beauty.  The  Win¬ 
ter  did  not  hurt  it. 

*** 

The  Golden  Arbor-vitas  (Biota  orient¬ 
alist  most  bravely  stood  the  arctic  shock  of 
the  past  Winter,  and  has  now  changed  its 
bronze  brown  winter  coat  for  one  of  golden 
green. 

The  Sunray  Pine  has  not  been  killed  out¬ 
right,  but  it  is  so  nearly  dead  that  I  regard  it  as 
gone.  And  growing,  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
is  the  golden  form  of  the  same  species,  and 
not  only  are  these  not  hurt  iu  the  least  de¬ 
gree,  but  they  are  now  perfect  cushions  of 
yellow — by  far  4he  brightest  and  best  yellow¬ 
leaved  evergreens  I  know  of.  But  it  is  a  very 
rare  aud  scarce  plant  and  young  trees  are 
priceless. 

V 

Teachings  of  the  Past  Winter  —I  never 
knew  a  harder  Winter  than  the  past  one;  but 
it  has  taught  us  many  a  lesson.  We  learn 
that,  for  general  cultivation  in  bleak  and  ex¬ 
posed  places,  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are 
preferable  to  evergreen  ones;  that  Austrian 
and  Scotch  Pines  are  unexcelled  among  their 
kind  for  shelter-belts,  and  the  White  Spruce 
among  its  kind;  that  evergreens  of  every 
kind  are,  if  unsheltered,  injured  by  long-last¬ 
ing,  northwest,  zero  winds;  aud  that  in  case 
of  iu-any-way  tender  trues  or  shrubs  and  es¬ 
pecially  evergreens,  or  those  to  lie  set  out  in 
cold  or  bleak  situations,  the  spring  time  is  by 
far  the  most  favorable  season  in  which  to 
transplant  them. 

The  Japan  Persimmon.— In  December 
last,  I  pruned  it,  tied  the  shoots  somewhat 
closely  together  aud  to  a  stout  stake,  then  I 
set  over  it  two  bottomless  barrels — one  on  top 
of  the  other,  filled  them  up  with  dry  oak  leaves, 
and  tacked  a  piece  of  calico  over  the  top  of 
the  uppermost  barrel.  A  few’  weeks  ago  I  un¬ 
covered  it.  The  leaves  were  still  quite  dry, 
aud  the  persimmon  as  much  alive  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  in  Georgia.  w.  falconer. 


Offinj  ijusharitirt). 


CHEESE-MAKING,  No.  9 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


STIRRING. 

When  cheese  factories  first  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
three  or  four  boys  aud  girls,  with  their  sleeves 
rolled  up  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  arms 
the  whole  length  in  the  vat,  stirring  the  curd 
as  soon  as  it  received  its  final  cutting  and  the 
heat  was  started.  Occasionally  now  we  tiud 
a  factory  where  this  wasteful  aud  uncleanly 
practice  is  continued.  It  was  wasteful  in  the 
application  of  labor,  if  not  iu  the  actual  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  curd,  and  uncleanly  because  of  the 
amount  of  perspiration,  in  hot  weather,  from 
the  sweatiug  arms,  that  was  introduced  into 
the  vat.  Many  now  think  the  first  stirring 
must  lie  with  the  hands.  But  it  is  fast  being 
found  out,  that  a  clean  rake  with  which  to  do 
the  stirring,  is  better  as  w'ell  as  easier  to  use. 
A  smooth  hay-rake,  with  the  ends  of  the  bead 
cut  off  to  within  an  inch  of  the  second  tooth, 
isas  good  as  anything.  With  gentle  handling 
at  first,  it  is  safer  as  w’ell  as  easier  than  using 
the  bauds,  and  much  more  effective  As  soon 
as  the  heat  begins  lo  rise,  the  stirring  should 
begin,  and  there  should  be  no  rest  until  the 
highest  point  is  reached  and  raising  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  stopped,  This  stirring  Is  necessary 
tu  secure  an  eveu  temperature  throughout  the 
mass.  Without  it,  the  bottom  and  sides  would 
be  much  the  hottest,  and  hence  there,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rennet  would  be  the  most  rapid, 
resulting  iu  an  uneven  “cooking”  of  the  curd. 
This  would  give  an  uneven  texture  and  uneven 
enring.  Hence  constant,  agitation  is  necessary. 
It  ueed  not,  by  any  means,  be  violent,  but 
should  be  continuous  to  the  end. 

drawing  the  whey. 

The  whey  should  be  drawn  sweet — or,  at 
least,  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least  appearance 


of  acid.  It  may  be  drawn  any  time  after  the 
curd  is  “cooked”  enough— that  is,  the  whey  is 
sufficiently  expelled  and  the  curd  is  firm 
enough.  It  is  important  that  the  acid  should 
not  develop  before  this  point  is  reached.  If 
it  does,  the  acid  will  dissolve  the  phosphates — 
lime,  iron,  magnesia,  etc.,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  phosphates  of  lime  for  the  bones, 
and  of  iron  for  the  blood.  These  being  dis¬ 
solved,  they  will  run  out  of  the  curd  with  the 
whey,  and  thus  impoverish  the  cheese  aud 
render  it  indigestible  to  the  extent  that  the 
phosphates  have  been  removed.  Formerly, 
the  curd  was  allowed  to  soak  in  acid  whey,  it 
being  thought  necessary  that  the  acid  should 
be  fully  developed  and  the  curd  ready  for  the 
press  before  the  wbey  was  removed,  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  firm— aye,  a  hard — cheese,  which 
was  sour  and  soggy  aud  slow  to  cure.  A  large 
amount  of  the  renuet  was  neutralized  by  the 
acid,  and  the  cheese  never  became  mellow 
and  buttery.  Many  buyers  now  think  that  all 
shipping  cheese  should  be  of  this  kind,  because 
it  is  safer  to  handle  than  cheese  with  the  phos¬ 
phates  aud  butter  all  left  in  it— for  acid  not 
only  cuts  the  phosphates,  but  the  Liner  fats 
also,  aud  they  are  washed  out  with  the  whey. 
This  character  of  cheese,  made  at  the  factory 
for  shipping  to  a  foreign  market,  is  w  hat  has 
prejudiced  the  public  against  factory  cheese 
and  helped  to  give  it  a  low  standing — about 
one-lmlf— as  an  article  of  food.  So  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  popular  estimate  of  cheese  for 
the  table  is  not  without  foundation. 


Poult*!)* JW&. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  POULTRY 
HOUSES. 


O.  S.  BLISS. 


There  is  much  complaint  among  poultry 
men  of  the  effects  of  frost  and  cold  upon  their 
fowls,  and  this  or  that  breed  is  frequently  dis¬ 
carded  or  rejected  solely  on  account  of  its 
alleged  inability  to  withstand  their  effects, 
But  my  experience  in  keeping  the  teRder, 
high-combed  varieties  in  this  high  northern 
latitude  through  many  long,  cold  Winters, 
untouched  by  frost  and  unharmed  by  cold, 
justifies. the  opinion  that  the  evils  complained 
of  are  due  wholly  to  the  faulty  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  buildiugs  In  which 
they  are  boused.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a 
rule,  to  which  the  exceptions  are  very  infre¬ 
quent.  that  the  poultry  houses  of  the  country 
at  large,  among  fanciers  as  well  as  farmers, 
do  not  afford  their  occupants  any  such  pro¬ 
tection  as  they  ought.  Not  oue  in  a  hundred 
of  the  most  costly  structures  secures  the  best 
attainable  results,  as  high  authorities  in  poul¬ 
try  matters  award  prizes  for  plans  of  houses, 
which  do  not  afford  any  real  protection  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  direct  action  of  wind  aud  water. 
Faulty  ideas  of  construction  and  especially  of 
ventilation  everywhere  prevail.  The  mauia 
for  enormous  windows  counteracts  all  there  is 
of  good  in  numberless  structures.  The  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  are  often  wholly  at  fault, 
and  expose  the  occupants  to  unnecessary  in¬ 
convenience,  discomfort  and  even  torture. 
Extravagant  as  this  statement  may  appear, 
it  is  wholly  within  the  pale  of  simple  truth. 
To  correct  these  errors  of  construction  aud 
arrangement,  supply  the  deficiencies,  ami 
remedy  the  attendant  evils,  is  inexpensive  and 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest  when  the 
subject  is  definitely  understood.  The  under¬ 
lying  principles  are  all  simple  aud  plain  aud 
worthy  of  most  careful  and  critical  study 
with  reference  to  profit,  as  well  as  to  the  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  of  the  fowls.  Comfort  and 
health  at  e  indispensable  prerequisites  to  profit. 

Theoretically  there  is  very  little  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  a  hen  house 
should .  be  aud  do.  All  are  agreed  that  it 
should  furnish  the  largest  practicable  protec¬ 
tion  from  extremes  of  temperature;  that  it 
should  afforugood,  healthful  ventilation;  that 
it  should  be  well  lighted;  aud  that  the  fur¬ 
nishings  should  be  adapted  to  the  habits  aud 
convenience  of  the  fowls.  But  the  practicable 
controlling,  aud  harmonizing  of  the  several 
diverging  and  conflicting  forces  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  these  results  becomes  au  intricate  and 
complex  problem,  which  few  have  had  the 
patience  aud  persorverauce  to  pursue  to  a 
liual  solution.  It  involves  a  wider  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  atmospheric  influences  aud  the 
means  of  controlling  them  thuu  falls  to  the 
lot  of  tnou  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a 
special  study. 

Having  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  provide 
new  quarters  for  my  poultry,  I  instituted  a 
search  among  poultry  publications,  and  after¬ 
ward  umong  poultry  men,  for  a  plan  which 
should  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  eoo 
uomical,  serviceable  fowl-house.  I  am  loth 
to  treat  lightly  the  opinions  of  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  department  of  industry,  and 
I  studied  this  subject  with  the  widest  charity 
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for  the  opinions  and  theories  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business.  But  I  confess  to  having  fal¬ 
len  into  the  vexatious  habit  of  seeking  a 
reason  for  any  practice  or  theory  that  I  am 
unable  to  make  accord  with  some  well  estab¬ 
lished  principle,  aud  having  satisfied  myself 
that  there  was  still  room  for  very  great 
improvement  in  this  line,  I  concluded  to  begin 
anew  aud  get  up  a  house  in  accordance  with 
myownideasof  what  it  should  lie.  It  Is  plain, 
simple,  cheap;  not  radically  different  from 
many  others  in  general  appearance,  but  wholly 
unlike  all  others  in  that  it  exactly  fills  the 
measure  of  the  theoretical  standard.  In  this 
house  my  fowls  have  summered  and  wintered, 
at  times  not  going  out- -of- doors  for  several 
mouths  together,  butalways  remaining  happy, 
healthy  aud  attentive  to  business.  Through 
a  small,  low-down  slip  door  they  are  given 
access  to  roomy,  well  protected  sheds — when¬ 
ever  it  is  thought  best,  and  for  experimental 
purposes,  this  door  has,duriug  the  past  Winter 
been  left  opeu  much  of  the  time,  without 
materially  affecting  the  general  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house,  which  has  rarely  fallen 
below  the  freezing  point  except  at  the  ground. 

With  this  experience  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  advantage  to 
the  fowls  in  permitting  them  to  go  out 
of  the  house  wheu  the  temperature  is  below 
freezing,  “to  tuke  the  air,”  or  for  anything 
else,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  get  a  little 
change  of  food  by  foraging  and  scratching 
among  the  wastes  in  the  sheds,  which  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  waste  of  heat 
which  must  be  made  up  with  other  food. 
While  I  would  not  like  to  coniine  fowls  so 
closely,  believing  it  would  be  neither  humane 
nor  profitable,  1  full}'  believe  that  they  might 
be  kept  in  my  house  aud  under  my  regimen 
the  twelve  months  together  without  suffering 
from  ill  health. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  construction  of  the 
house  was  to  reduce  the  loss  of  the  heat  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  fowls  to  the  minimum  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  the  most  ample  and 
effective  veutilation.  The  inclosing  walls  are 
double  with  a  space  for  confined  air  between, 
which  is  subdivided  by  the  frame  timbers  into 
small  compartments  between  which  there  is 
no  intercommunication.  There  is  very  little 
waste  of  heat  through  such  a  wall,  and  it  is 
really  the  cheapest  of  all  efficacious  methods 
of  building.  No  outside  air  is  admitted  to  the 
house  except  at  the  ground  level  and  the  educ¬ 
tion  flue,  or  “ventilator,1' is  brought  down  to 
the  same  level.  By  this  arrangement  the  heat 
generated  within  the  appartment  is  retained 
in  the  upper  section,  the  air  passing  into  the 
duct  being  but  little  warmer  than  the  fresh 
air  entering  the  other  side  of  the  room.  But 
the  flue  being  surrounded  by  the  warm  air 
of  the  appartment  takes  up  heat  enough  to 
maintain  a  steady  outward  draft  in  all  weath¬ 
ers  and  keeps  the  air  of  the  appartment  al- 
wuys  salubrious,  as  proven  by  numerous  tests. 
A  warm  weather  register  uext  the  ceiling  is 
opened  when  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  warm 
air  escape. 

A  prominent  poultry  writer  says  that  fowls 
are  incapable  of  warming  more  than  2% 
square  feet  of  space,  but  mine  have  about  four 
feet.  But  my  furnishings  are  all  elevated  so 
as  to  give  the  fowls  the  benefit  of  all  the  heat, 
nothing  boiug  on  the  ground  but  the  water 
pail.  The  perches  nve  placed  at  the  top  be¬ 
cause  they  are  occupied  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  24  hours;  the  feed-boxes  next  lower  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  or  less  occupied  during 
the  entire  day ;  the  nests  still  lower  down  be¬ 
cause  they  are  for  the  most  part  occupied 
only  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day, 
though  a  few  extra  nests  are  nailed  up  on  the 
walls  to  accommodate  such  of  the  hens  as 
prefer  them. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  of  May  2d  says: 
“  The  question  was  asked  iu  a  late  Rural  why 
the  perches  of  fowls  should  be  over  18  inches 
high  and  less  than  three  inches  broad  and 
rounded  over  the  edges!  Iu  my  opinion  no 
valid  reason  can  be  given  for  them  to  be 
otherwise.”  In  my  opinion  there  are  several 
valid  reasous  why  the  perches  should  be 
higher.  Iu  the  first  place,  any  fowl  which 
has  not  had  all  its  natural  instincts  perverted 
by  unnatural  methods  of  feeding,  instinctively 
rebels  against  roosting  so  near  the  ground, 
and  mau's  tlrst  duty  toward  all  the  creatures 
which  God  lends  him,  is  to  provide  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness.  Hens  may  appear 
happy  and  contented  on  an  18  inch  roost,  but 
if  given  a  chance,  the  best  trained  flock  will 
abandon  it  for  a  higher  one.  The  only  reason 
1  have  ever  heard  or  read  why  they  should  be 
compelled  to  violate  their  instinctive  inclina¬ 
tion  to  roost  high,  is  that  they  sometimes  in¬ 
jure  themselves  in  going  up  or  down.  My 
experieuce  with  fowls  of  various  breeds,  from 
the  finest  Leghorns  to  the  grossest  Asiutics, 
justifies  the  assertion  that  this  objection  is 
not  valid.  With  proper  conveniences  for 
walking  up  and  down,  a  perch  six  feet  high  is 
just  as  safe,  more  convenient,  more  out  of  the 
way,  more  acceptable  to  the  fowls,  more  com¬ 


fortable,  in  short,  better  on  every  account. 
Iu  any  properly  constructed  house  the 
difference  in  temperature  at  night,  at 
18  inches,  and  six  feet  from  the 
ground  is  often  more  than  II)  degrees.  And 
however  ill  or  well  constructed  it  may 
be,  and  wherever  or  however  the  fresh  air 
may  enter  it,  if  there  is  any  adequate  supply 
at  all,  the  difference  in  temperature  is  very 
considerable  I  am  unable  to  conceive  of  any 
possible  object  in  buildiug  a  warm  house  for 
fowls  if  they  are  to  be  compelled  to  sit  at 
night  iu  an  atmosphere  at  best  but  a  trifle 
warmer  than  that  out  of  doors.  Nor  is  that 
all ;  the  lower  the  fowls  sit  the  stronger  are 
the  currents  of  air  created  by  their  heat,  the 
warm  air  rising  aud  the  cold  air  flowing  in 
upon  them  from  every  direction,  so  that  they 
continually  sit  in  the  vortex  of  a  strong 
draught  of  air,  whereas  on  the  elevated  per¬ 
ches  they  occupy  an  already  warmed  atmos¬ 
phere,  free  from  all  currents,  and  enjoy  a 
degree  of  comfort  which  iu  the  other  case  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  some¬ 
times  claimed  that  the  currents  of  air  alluded 
to,  are  necessary  to  good  ventilation.  Not  at 
all.  Nodraughtof  air  through  the  apartment 
is  necessary.  The  expired  gases  gravitate 
toward  the  ground  until  they  fall  into  the 
undei-flow  across  the  room  and  are  carried 
out  at  the  eduction  flue,  aud  the  air  is  just  as 
effectually  purified  for  all  economical  pur¬ 
poses  as  if  a  strong  current  of  ice-cold  air  was 
poured  through  it.  But  while  the  low  perches 
are  always  and  everywhere  objectionable, 
they  are  doubly  so  in  houses  where  a  large 
amount  of  glass  is  used.  We  frequently  see 
solid  glass  fronts  recommended  and  used. 
There  is  a  mania  for  light  and  sunshine  for 
which  there  is  no  justification.  During  the 
little  part  of  the  time  when  the  sun  shines 
directly  into  them .  the  heat  becomes  excessive, 
but  at  all  other  times  they  are  little  better 
than  icebergs.  They  attract  the  warm  air  of 
the  house,  extract  the  heat  and  send  the 


a  11  of  the  extra  food  to  the  sow,  as  the  more 
food  she  eats  beyond  her  capacity  to  digest  it, 
the  worse  it  is  for  her;  and  she  will  either  get 
sick,  refuse  to  eat  at  all,  or  get  foundered. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  feed  the  pigs — through 
the  mother.  When  the  sow  is  doing  her  best 
to  her  full  capacity  to  supply  them,  a  man 
must  use  bis  judgment,  and  if  he  is  not  clear, 
let  the  little  pigs  go  into  a  clean  place  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  give  them  milk  and  oats.  If  there 
is  no  mdk  to  be  had,  clear  oats  are  excellent. 
They  will  eat  their  fill  of  them  and  no  harm 
result.  They  will  feed  on  them.  For  a  slop, 
to  take  the  place  of  milk,  wheat  or  barley, 
ground  entire,  and  wetted  so  that  the  pigs  can 
readily  suck  it  up,  will  make  the  best.  Fine 
wheat  middlings,  slightly  soured,  is  healthy 
food  to  give  them  in  the  division  pen. 

When  the  pigs  get  older,  they  should  still 
have  their  separate  run  and  be  given  food 
suitable  for  them.  Iu  this  way  they  will  not 
mind  weaning,  for  they  really  have  two  houses 
and  are  used  to  both.  When  out  iu  the  field, 
they  should  be  fed  on  a  plank  platform,  as 
this  will  save  food  and  keep  the  food  clean 
and  more  palatable.  The  young  pigs,  or 
sbotes,  should  be  kept  in  a  pasture  by  them¬ 
selves,  for  tbev  will  require  extra  food  during 
the  entire  season,  while  the  old  ones  will  do 
well  on  grass  alone.  The  ground  is  the  place 
for  hogs,  and  whoever  attempts  to  force  them 
to  live  on  floors,  or  in  stys,  is  a  shadow  to  him¬ 
self  all  around,  and  violates  the  instincts  and 
injures  the  welfare  of  his  swine.  Don’t  do  it. 
Keep  hogs  all  Summer  iu  pasture  and  little 
hoys  too.  I  get  them  all  out  j  ust  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  have  a  comfortable 
sleeping  place  for  them,  and  a  division  for  the 
pigs.  The  sows  will  not  hurt  each  others’  pigs 
after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  or  even 
younger,  if  they  are  not  too  much  crowded. 
The  pigs  go  naturally  together,  as  they  canaot 
crowd  and  injure  each  other,  as  would  be  the 
case  where  there  were  old  one3  mixed  with 
them.  The  more  orderly  and  docile  a  lot  of 


A  COMFORTABLE  COTTAGE.  Fig.  189. 


chilled  air  flowing  down  and  across  the  house 
in  heavy,  strong  currents.  All  the  glass  in  any 
single  fowl  apartment  over  15  square  feet,  is  a 
positive  nuisauce.  I  would  rather  have  some 
less  than  any  more.  It  should  be  distributed 
across  the  front  and  low  down. 

A  word  in  regard  to  perches:  Fowls  are  not 
porchers,  and  do  not  need  round  perches. 
Flat  ones  are  better  adapted  to  the  structure 
of  their  feet,  but  they  have  a  faculty  of 
adaptation  which  enables  them  to  sit  any¬ 
where  they  choose. 
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PIG  DIVISION. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS, 

When  the  little  pigs  are  three  weeks  old. 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  an  iuclosure 
by  themselves,  where  they  can  be  fed  a  little 
more  food  than  they  can  get  from  the  mother. 
This  is  a  good  rule,  but,  like  all  other  rules.  It 
may  not  be  right  to  apply  if.  in  all  cases.  Some¬ 
times,  where  the  sow  is  largo,  and  the  litter  of 
pigs  small,  no  extra  food  is  required.  In  snch 
cases  the  sow  should  be  stinted  in  her  food,  or 
ut  all  events  fed  coarse  food,  such  as  would 
appease  her  appetite,  and  keep  her  healthy, 
but  not  make  a  full  flow  of  milk.  With  such 
a  litter  aud  such  a  sow,  the  extra  food  had 
better  be  given  to  the  sow  until  the  pigs  are 
older.  Whenever  the  pigs  show  signs  of  uot 
getting  enough  food,  by  sucking  the  dam,  they 
should  be  fed  extra.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give 


pigs  can  be  made,  the  further  food  will  go  in 
making  growth.  We  cannot  afford  in  these 
days  to  furnish  food  to  make  material  for 
fightiug  or  for  ruuuiug  and  keeping  out  of  the 
way.  We  should  give  all  au  equal  chance, 
and  so  get  the  most  growth  we  can. 
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A  COMFORTABLE  COTTAGE  FOR  $1,000. 


The  cottage  shown  at  Fig.  189  is  well 
adapted  for  the  suburban  home  of  a  small 
family.  It  is  designed,  without  special  regard 
for  architectural  effect,  to  furnish  the  most 
available  room  at  the  least  cost.  Economi¬ 
cally  considered,  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the 
placing  of  the  chimney  diagoually  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  house,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  all 
the  rooms  iu  which  fires  are  required.  The 
extension  of  the  main  roof  over  the  kitchen 
L  gives  additional  room  on  the  second  floor, 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  the 
usual  flat,  tiu-roofed  extension.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  appearance  of  this  arrangement  will 
be  materially  improved  by  the  dormer  win¬ 
dow  aud  bracket  work.  The  long  piazza  will 
be  appreciated,  especially  iu  the  summer 
time,  in  locations  where  it  is  practicable  a 
oireular  “well’’  cellar  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  foundation  walls  of  the  kitchen,  B,  Fig. 
190,  will  answer  for  two  sides  of  the  collar, 
the  other  sides  may  be  a  four-inch  wall.  The 
circular  or  well  portion  of  the  cellar  should 
be  about  four-and-a-half  feet  deep  with  a 


shelf  to  the  surrounding  side  walls.  The 
foundation,  if  built  of  brick,  should  be  a  four- 
inch  wall  with  eight-ineb  piers  at  the  center 
and  corners.  The  first  floor,  Fig.  190,  consists 


of  a  parlor,  A,  about  13x14;  a  kitchen,  B, 
13x14,  and  a  small  sleeping  room  or  pantry, 
C.  If  more  room  should  be  required,  a 
kitchen  extension  can  be  added  in  the  rear  for 
$150. 

The  second  floor.  Fig.  191,  contains  three 


good  sized  sleeping  rooms,  CCC.  and  two 
closets,  E.  E,  Floor  beams  may  be  put  in  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  and  the  attic 
utilized  as  a  store  room;  converting  the  hall 
closet  E  into  a  stairway,  or  the  ceiling  may 
be  suspended  from  the  rafters.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  better  to  close  the  attic  up:  other¬ 
wise  children  are  liable  to  breakthrough  the 
ceiling.  The  estimates,  if  the  building  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  are,  iu  round 
numbers, 

Mason  work,  including  material . $120.' 

Carpenter  work .  175.U0 

Timber  for  frame .  O>.C0 

Lumber,  windows,  doors  and  trimming  450.00 

Fencing  plot,  say,  75x150.. . .  100  00 

Paiuting (labor  and  material) . j  ...  75.no 

Sundries,  hardware.  Ac . .  50.00 

^9  St  ,000 

It  is  designed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ujfr'.ian,  East 
Rockaway,  L.  I.  ,  * 


A  WESTERN  BARN. 


To  meet  the  wants  of  a  Rural  correspond¬ 
ent,  in  Kansas,  for  a  cheap  barn  that  could 
be  used  for  sheltering  stock  by  Western 
breeders  ;  the  barn  to  be  commodious 
and  cheap  aud  to  be  used  exclusively  for  stock 
purposes,  we  have  succeded  in  obtai! 
of  a  building  which,  we  chink,  will 
in  the  reach  of  most  stock  breeders, 
we  are  quite  sure,  can  be  so  cheaply 
ed  as  to  make  its  use  a  matter  of  econJ 
well  as  of  humanity. 

At  Fig.  19:2  is  a  perspective  view  showing  one 


g  plans 
with- 
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Barn.  Fig.  192. 


end  and  a  portion  of  the  side;  it  can  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  any  desired  length,  each  28  feet  accom¬ 
modating  two  rows  of  cattle  the  width  of  the 
barn.  Fig.  193  shows  an  end  view  of  the 


frame- work  with  the  roof  in  place.  It  is  50 
feet  wide;  the  main  posts  are  nine  feet  high, 
and  the  purlin  posts  14  feet.  These  are  23 
feet  apart;  and  14  feet  from  the  main  posts;  iu 
the  center  ruuuiug  up  to  the  beams  is  a  short 
post  of  the  same  height  as  the  main  posts. 
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The  posts  are  each  made  of  two  pieces  of  2x6 
lumber,  put  together  for  the  corner  posts  in  the 
form  of  an  L,  the  others  being  put  together 
like  a  The  main  plates  are  also  made  of 
two  pieces  of  2x6  put  together  like  the  corner 
posts.  The  purlin  plates  are  single  pieces  2x6, 
put  up  edgewise.  The  beams  are  3x8  put 
edgewise,  of  course.  As  the  lumber  for  the 
posts  is  nearly  always  pine,  which  would  not 
last  in  connection  with  the  ground,  pieces  of 
oak  or  of  some  other  lasting  wood,  6x6  inches 
or  larger,  should  be  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
projecting  at  least  one  foot  above  it.  The  top 
should  be  cut  so  as  to  receive  the  posts  in  such 
a  way  that  the  two  may  be  firmly  spiked  to¬ 
gether.  The  bents  should  be  placed  seven  feet 
apart.  The  rafters  should  be  made  of  2x6 
pieces,  the  portion  from  the  main  plate  to  the 
purlin  being  cut  down  one  inch  smaller  than 
the  upper  portion  so  that  the  boards  used  for 
tbe  upper  section  of  the  roof  may  over-lie  the 
lower  portion  and  lie  flat.  The  roof  boards 
are  supported  on  2x4  strips  running  length¬ 
wise  of  tbe  building  and  lying  across  the  raf¬ 
ters. 

The  portion  above  the  beams  or  joists  may 
be  used  for  the  storage  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  bay  or  other  forage,  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  at  tbe  door  shown  in  tbe  end  of  the 
building.  There  should  be  laid  along  this  loft 
a  track  on  which  is  placed  a  car  large  enough 
to  hold  a  load  of  fodder,  and  in  unloading 
from  a  wagon  it  can  be  placed  on  this  ear  and 
run  to  any  point  desired  for  feeding  the  stock. 

Fig.  194  exhibits  the  inside  of  a  portion  of 


Plan  of  Feeding  Floor.  Fig.  194. 

one  end  showing  how  the  cattle  may  be  tied, 
or  fastened  in  stanchions.  Of  course,  it  can  be 
so  arranged  that  the  cattle  can  run  loose,  but 
they  would  take  so  much  more  room  in  that 
way  that  we  believe  it  will  pay  to  keep  them 
tie*',  and  the  feeding  alleys  may  be  arranged 
to  fit  larger  or  smaller  cattle,  so  that  each 
row  shall  hold  16  cattle  or  less.  Each  row  of 
cattle  should  be  divided  in  the  middle,  so  that 
in  letting  fc':em  out  to  water  and  for  cleaning 
the  gtab'/»s,  14  or  Ki  head  are  let  out  at  a 
time,  and  itew*ace  or  division  between  the 
separate  ro|  ^/.  being  behind  each  row,  should 
be  so  ari*u£ed  that  it  can  be  swung  up  out  of 
the  way  of  the  wagon  or  sled,  that  can  be  used 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  manure.  The 
arrangement  of  doors  is  shown  in  Fig.  192, 
and  also  in  Fig.  194,  by  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  cattle  of  only  one  half  row  are  let  into 
the  barn  at  once.  At  Fig.  195  is  presented  a 
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^^^^^muion  each  side  entirely  disconnected 
*om  the  floor.  The  floor  is  made  by  setting 
a  two-inch  plank  on  edge  on  each  side,  nailing 
them  to  stakes  or  posts  securely  set  in  the 
ground,  and  filling  in  between  these  planks 
six  inches  of  clay  properly  wet  and  rammed 
down  hard. 

As  every  28  feet  in  length  of  this  building 
will  hold  two  rows  of  cattle  with  from  14  to 
16  head  in  each  row,  it  is  evident  that  every 
linnear  foot  will  shelter  at  least  one  animal, 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  food  both  in  preventing  its  being  run 
over  and  wasted  and  in  the  amount  needed  to 
maintain  tbe  animal  heat,  we  are  quite  sure 
our  Western  friends  will  find  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  bairns  a  paying  investment. 


pxiON  of  Feeding  Floor.  Fig,  195. 
Ton  of  the  feeding  alley,  showing  the 


fielir  Crops. 


BLACK  MEXICAN  CORN. 


This  variety  of  sweet,  or  sugar  corn,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  flavored, 
but  its  dark  and  unsightly  color  when  brought 
to  the  table,  is  a  serious  objection  with  the 
housewives  who  require  that  a  dish  must  look, 
as  well  as  taste  good.  I  was  interested  on 
observing  in  a  late  number  of  the  Rural, 
that  you  had  been  experimenting  with  this 
variety  of  corn  with  a  view  of  changing  its 


color  to  ;  white,  [No,  to  a  rose  c<  dor.— Eds.] 
with  partial  success,  indicating  thatsome  con¬ 
siderable  time  would  be  required  to  bring 
a nout  the  desired  result.  I  have  been  exper¬ 
imenting  in  the  same  line,  and  with  appar¬ 
ently  better  results.  I  say,  apparently,  for  it 
may  possibly  go  back,  in  the  future  genera 
tionB.  But  this  season,  I  produced  some  ears 
from  grains  taken  from  the  Black  Mexican, 
that  are  entirely  white,  apparently  having 
all  the  other  characteristics  of  the  Mexican 
Corn.  As  you  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  such 
experiments,  I  send  you  a  small  quantity  for 
trial,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  permament. 

G.  w.  Campbell. 


VARIETIES  OF  OATS. 


White  Zealand  is  a  “horse  mane”  or  “side 
head”  oat,  the  grain  of  which  is  rather  longer 
than  plump,  and  usually  inclined  to  rough¬ 
ness  or  scariousness  at  the  tip.  White  Bel¬ 
gian,  White  Australian,  and  Welcome,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  by  careful 
study,  botanically  and  otherwise,  are  identi¬ 
cal.  The  grain  of  these  three  varieties  is  short, 
plump,  and  white.  The  Welcome  is  now  being 
boomed  more  than  any  other  oat  before  the 
market,  but  it  was  prior  to  this  boom  better 
known  by  the  name  of  White  Australian. 
These  three  varieties  (properly  speaking,  one) 
have  spreading  panicles,  hence,  taking  the 
grain  also  into  account,  they  differ  quite  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  White  Zealand,  The  yield  at  the 
Station  in  1884,  was  larger  from  White  Zea¬ 
land  than  from  the  others;  bat  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  grown  was  comparatively  small,  one 
could  not  pronounce  it  as  infallibly  a  better 
and  more  productive  oat.  C.  s.  PLUMB. 
Agr.  Exp.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JOHNSTON  GRASS. 


Replying  to  an  article  on  page  248  by  E  L. 
S.,  of  Travis  Co.,  Texas,  allow  me  to  say  to 
him,  and  to  any  others  who  have  labored  so 
hard  to  get  rid  of  Johnson  Grass,  that  if  they 
will  plow  it  np  in  the  hot  mouths  of  Summer — 
July,  August,  or  September — with  a  two-horse 
plow,  it  is  very  easily  killed.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  sap  descends  to  the  roots  largely,  and 
in  tbe  warm,  dry  ground  the  roots  are  easily 
killed.  Should  any  appear,  plow  agaiu,  and 
you  can,  the  following  season,  cultivate  in 
cotton  or  corn  or  any  hoed  crop,  and  fiud  but 
little  trouble  in  cultivation.  This  grass  is  not 
to  be  feared,  as  it  fe  easily  brought  into  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  and  will  prove  one  of  tbe  most 
valuable  that  can  be  raised,  paying  better 
profits  than  any  grass  that  can  be  raised.  J. 
H.  Moore,  of  Arkansas  Post,  Arkansas,  who 
has  had  it  on  his  place  for  80  years,  says  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  destroying  it  with  the 
plow  so  as  to  raise  corn  and  cotton  without 
any  trouble.  H.  post. 

Selma,  Ala. 


farm  Copies. 


A  BOWLINE  KNOT. 


To  know  just  how  to  quickly  tie  a  knot  in 
a  rope,  that  while  being  entirely  safe  and  not 
liable  to  become  loose  in  use,  can  be  expedi¬ 
tiously  untied  when  occasion  requires,  is  an 
accomplishment  entirely  too  rare  on  the 
farm.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  attach  the  horse- fork  rope  to 
the  whiffletree,  and  it  is  a  great  nuisance  to 
be  obliged  to  have  a  knot  that  will  draw  so 
tight  that  it  can  hardly  be  untied. 

At  Fig.  198  we  show  a  safety  knot  that  can 


not  possibly  come  untied  by  use,  aud  yet  wil 
not,  with  any  amount  of  use,  draw  up  s 
tightly  that  it  cannot  be  easily  untied,  i 
would  be  well  for  all  the  boys  of  the  Rura 
family  (under  80)  to  examine  this  knot,  an 
by  practicing  with  a  piece  of  rope,  iourn  bos 
readily  to  tie  it.  To  do  this,  the  rope  shout 
first  be  run  through  the  ring  or  hasp  of  th 
whippletree.  The  main  rope  should  be  the; 
thrown  into  a  loop,  through  which  put  th 
loose  end,  carrying  it  around  the  main  rop 
and  back  through  the  loop.  This  is  all  ther 
is  in  it,  and  it  can  be  learned  in  one  minute 


Our  friends  who  are  familiar  with  so  service¬ 
able  a  knot  should  remember  that  we  show 
this  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  boys— hundreds  of 
whom  (some  quite  old)  do  not  know  bow  to 
tie  it,  though  it  may  seem  simple. 


The  Rural  of  the  80th  of  January,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question:  "Shall  we  coutiuue  to 
plant  the  Concord  as  a  market  grape?”  inti¬ 
mates  that  it  will  never,  for  any  purpose, 
except  it  may  be  as  as  a  stock  for  other  varie¬ 
ties.  plant  a  Concord.”  It  appears  to  me  that 
a  statement  like  this  from  an  authority  as  high 
as  that  of  the  Rural,  and  in  regard  to  a  grape 
as  largely  planted  and  as  generally  popular  as 
the  Concord,  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  a  recommendation  of  something  better  to 
take  its  place.  With  all  its  faults,  I  think  the 
Concord  is  still  more  largely  planted  than  any 
other  one  variety;  and  if,  either  by  precept 
or  example,  we  are  instructed  never  to  plant 
it  any  more,  we  should  certainly  have  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  aud  what  shall  it  be?  Probably  most 
grape-growers  would  name  the  Wordeu,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  answer  would  be  correct. 
But  the  Worden  has  not  been  as  long  tested  as 
the  Cencord,  and  although  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous  vines  of  the  Worden  have  produced  some¬ 
what  larger  clusters  and  grapes  slightly  better 
flavored  than  Concords,  the  two  varieties  seem 
to  have  the  same  general  characteristics;  both 
very  tender-skinned  and  easily  injured  in 
handling,  and  neither  keeping  in  good  con¬ 
dition  long  after  being  gathered.  The  Wor¬ 
den  has  shown  a  little  less  tendeacy  to  rot,  and 
ripens  a  few  days  earlier.  Its  growth  is  a  little 
more  slender,  but  apparently  as  healthy  and 
as  hardy  as  the  Concord.  It  is  propagated 
about  as  easily,  and  if  it  should  really  prove 
upon  more  extensive  trial  to  be  substantially 
better,  will  soon  be  as  plenty  and  as  cheap. 
But  with  my  present  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence,  except  in  places  where  the  earlier  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  Worden  would  be  important,  l  should 
hardly  dare  to  advise  planting  it  in  preference 
to  the  long-tried  and  well-kno>vn  Concord. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  gko.  \v.  Campbell. 

Remarks. — The  caution  of  Mr.  Campbell  is 
no  doubt  a  wise  one.  We  spoke  for  ourselves. 
We  have  at  least  10  varieties  of  grapes  that  are 
so  much  better  in  quality  than  the  Concord, 
that  we  shall  never  plant  it  again.  Aud,  far¬ 
ther,  we  are  digging  up  several  Concords  to 
make  place  for  other  kinds. 


LONG-KEEPING  GRAPES. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire 
for  long-keeping  grapes,  there  are  but  few  that 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  long  after  being 
gathered.  Among  the  older  varieties,  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  is  one  of  the  best  late  keepers,  but  it  is 
also  so  late  in  ripening  that  it  can  be  grown 
only  in  a  few  places  at  the  North.  In  some 
seasons,  the  Diana  can  be  kept  about  as  long 
as  the  Catawba.  Massasoit  is  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids  and  if  not  allowed  to 
get  over  ripe,  keeps  fairly  well;  as  do  also 
Agawam,  Lindley  and  Salem.  Among  the 
newer  kinds  Vergennes  promises  to  be  a  very 
good  keeper,  and  ripeus  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Concord.  But  by  far  the  longest  keeping 
grape  I  have  tested  this  season  is  the  new 
grape  Empire  State.  I  received  a  few  clus¬ 
ters  of  this  grape  last  September,  not  quite 
ripe,  and  they  were  left  several  weeks  in  a 
warm  room,  until  the  stems  were  dry  and  the 
grapes  shriveled — but  they  seemed  keeping  so 
well  I  put  them  iu  the  cellar,  where  they  have 
lain  with  little  change  until  this  ti  me,  (Dec.  27th. ) 
and  they  appear  as  if  they  might  keep  in 
about  the  same  condition  till  Spring.  I  send 
you  a  few  specimens,  by  mail,  to  show  their 
keeping  qualities,  which  appear  rather  re¬ 
markable.  G.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

[The  grapes  were  rotting  when  received, 
Dec  29.] 


■JitxscHlanmtji. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Blakelee’s  Industrial  Cyclopedia,  or 
How  to  Make  and  How  to  Mend. — This 
is  a  thick  volume  of  over  700  pages,  nicely 
printed,  containing  plaiu  directions  for  doing 
over  2,000  common  things,  with  over  200  il¬ 
lustrations.  The  great  need  on  the  farms 
to-day  is  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  little 
things.  Farmers  pay  out  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  waste  much  more  in  valuable  lime,  getting 
little  jobs  done,  that,  with  proper  directions, 
they  could  do  themselves,  and  the  object  of 
this  book  is  to  give  just  that  information. 
The  child  as  soon  as  able  to  handle  a  piece  of 
string  and  a  jack-knife,  begins  to  exhibit  a 
natural  instinct  to  tinker,  and  the  wise  parent 
will  do  everything  possible  to  foster  this 
faculty.  This  book  has  a  department  for 
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everything,  and  is.  worth  its  price  every  year 
to  every  family.  Published  by  Fords,  How¬ 
ard  &  Hulburt,  N.  Y.— Price  $8,75. 

The  American  Fruit  Culturist.  By 
John  J.  Thomas. — This  is  a  newly  revised 
edition  of  this  standard  work,  and  contains  in 
a  12-mo.  593-page  book  fall  and  accurate  di¬ 
rections  for  growing  the  trees,  and  plant¬ 
ing,  and  caring  for  an  orchard,  pick¬ 
ing,  packing,  aud  storing  tbe  fruit,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  what  is  new  in  the  way  of  fruit¬ 
growing,  and  the  newer  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  some  of  the 
more  unimportant  parts  of  former  editions 
have  been  left.  out.  If  Mr.  Thomas  was  not 
born  in  an  orchard,  he  must  have  got  into  one 
when  very  youug,  and  he  has  spent  his  life 
since  among  fruit  and  fruit  trees,  and  no  one 
is  more  competent  to  give  reliable  instruction 
on  the  whole  subject  of  fruit-growing,  and  iu 
this  book  he  has  given,  in  a  plain  way,  the 
practical  lessons  he  has  learned.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Wdi,  Wood  &  Co.,  56  and  58  Lafay¬ 
ette  Place,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
for  $2. 

What  Profession  Shall  I  Choose  and 
How  Shall  L  Fit  Myself  for  It?  — This 
is  a  little  book  of  60  pages,  written  by  the 
practical  men  in  charge  of  the  vai  ious  depart¬ 
ments  of  Cornell  University  iu  response  to  a 
few  questions  propounded  by  President  White, 
each  sets  forth  the  demand  for  men  fully 
educated  in  his  particular  department  and 
mentioning  the  advantages  which  Cornell  has 
for  giving  proficiency  in  that  department  of 
knowledge.  When  we  consider  that  Cornell 
is  less  than  a  score  of  years  old,  the  position 
she  already  occupies,  the  means  at  her  com¬ 
mand  and  the  advantages  which  she  posseses, 
we  can  only  contemplate  with  pleasure  the 
position  she  is  bound  to  hold  among  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the 
great  advantage  it  must  be  to  the  young  men 
to  have  graduated  there.  Furthermore,  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with 
several  of  the  Professors,  and  we  know  that 
they  are  men  with  whom  our  children  can  be 
safely  trusted.  Every  youug  man  seeking  a 
thorough  education  and  every  father  having 
children  to  educate  should  not  fail  to  write  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N,  Y.,  for  this  little  book,  and  the  University 
register,  all  of  which  will  be  gladly  sent  free 
to  Rural  readers. 

The  Springfield  Engine  and  Thrasher 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. — A  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  fully  illustrated,  giviug  a  list  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  made  by  this  company.  Among  these 
we  notice  a  description  with  cuts  showing  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  Spriugfield  Trac¬ 
tion  Engine  and  the  points  in  which  superior¬ 
ity  is  claimed  for  it.  The  Springfield  portable 
engine,  for  which  they  claim  light  weight, 
great  power,  and  low  consum  ption  of  f  uel ,  is  also 
fully  described.  So  is  their  improved  Spriug¬ 
field  Vibrating  Separator,  with  their  new  bag¬ 
ging  device  with  self -registering  grain  meas¬ 
ure;  also  their  swinging  stacker,  by  which  the 
straw  is  put  directly  on  the  stack  aud  the  stack 
made  in  any  position  desired.  This  saves  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  grain  thrashing. 
Their  horse  powers,  etc.,  are  also  shown.  The 
circular  will  pay  for  reading.  Free. 

The  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co  , 
86  Hudson  Street,  N,  Y.  City. — Circulars 
showing  the  character  of  the  milk  produced 
by  this  company,  and  also  the  extent  of  their 
business.  From  this  we  learn  that  they  con¬ 
dense  40,000,000  cans  each  year  in  their  various 
factories,  the  parent  factory  being  in  Cham, 
Switzerland,  it  has  branches  lu  England  and 
America.  This  amount  is  fully  two-thirds  of 
all  the  condensed  milk  used  iu  the  world.  It 
also  makes  what  it  calls  Anglo-Swiss  milk 
food,  which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
milk  in  feeding  infants  or  young  children 
when  so  desired.  An  application  as  above  will 
procure  circulars,  giving  much  iuformatiou 
regarding  these  preparations  aud  their  uses. 

The  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany,  N. 
Y. — Anillustrated  circular  containing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  many  machines  made  by  this  old, 
reliable  firm,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Invincible  Steam  Engine,  portable;  one, 
two,  and  three  liurse  tread-powers  and  thrash¬ 
ers  adapted  to  each ;  also  the  Fearless  Lever 
power  mounted  on  trucks;  also  Tolley’s  Cham¬ 
pion  horse  hoes  und  cultivators,  They  also 
make  the  Daniel’s  Plow -Sulky,  Victor  Fan¬ 
ning  Mill,  and,  what  would  be  very  conven¬ 
ient  in  every  dairy,  tread  powers  for  dog 
or  sheep,  aud  a  large  one  for  calves  or 
other  youug  animals.  There  are  mauy  new 
features  in  this  firm’s  goods,  which  you  can 
discover  by  reading  this  circular,  which  is  free. 

The  Breeders’  Pocket  Register  for 
Thoroughbred  Stock.— A  very  nicely  gotten 
up  book  for  the  registration  of  the  herd  of  any 
breed  of  cattle,  and  equally  haudy  and  valu¬ 
able  for  the  horse,  swine  or  sheep  breeder.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  each  animal  up  to  72  has  a 
full  record  of  name,  age,  color,  by  whom  bred 
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and  of  whom  bought,  with  ample  space  to  re¬ 
cord  the  service  and  progeny  of  each  animal 
for  13  years;  also  a  blank  for  a  full  pedigree 
running  back  for  five  generations.  There  is 
also  space  to  record  the  sales  of  830  an  imals 
with  the  date  of  sale  and  price.  This  is  a  very 
handy  book,  and  is  sold  by  the  publisher,  8. 
W.  Coe,  75  IVortb  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  £1.50 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Company,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Ill. — The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
windmill  made  by  this  company,  showing 
its  working  parts  and  its  governor,  also  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  the  mill  can  be  made  to 
do  the  churning.  It  also  contains  illustrations 
of  many  styles  of  pumps  adapted  to  different 
situations  as  made  by  this  firm.  One  noticeable 
feature  is  a  system  of  hog-watering  boxes  or 
tauks  so  contrived  as  to  maintain  a  constant 
supply  of  water  in  the  drinking  vessels,  and 
yet  so  arranged  that  the  pigs  can  neither  get 
into  the  water  nor  soil  it.  It  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Agricultural  Tool 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass,— A  catalogue  fully 
describing  the  Bullard  Improved  Hay  Tedder, 
They  claim  that  it  will  readily  spread  four 
acres  of  grass  in  one  hour,  and  that  hay  made 
with  a  tedder  is  of  better  quality  than  that 
made  by  being  cured  all  from  one  side.  We 
have  used  a  tedder  for  years,  and  would 
hardly  like  to  dispense  with  it  in  any  grass, 
and  could  not  in  curing  heavy  clover.  This 
circular  also  shows  the  8.  R.  Nye  Hay  rake, 
for  which  they  claim  lightness  of  draft,  ease 
of  dumping,  ease  of  riding,  and  the  raking  of 
the  hay  free  from  foreigu  matter.  Send  for 
the  circular,  which  is  free  to  our  readers. 

Wm.  F  Ely,  Madison,  N.  J. — The  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  price  list  of  Chamberlain’s 
Reversible  Hay  Elevator  and  Carrier;  also 
Chamberlain’s  Adjustable  Track  and  Trip- 
rope  Attachment.  Among  the  advantages 
claimed  for  these  tools  is  that  the  fork  can  be 
made  to  run  in  either  direction  from  the  load 
without  changing  rope  or  removing  car  from 
track;  that  the  carrier  is  made  entirely  of 
iron  aud  that  the  track  ran  be  readily  leveled, 
should  it  from  any  cause  get  untrue.  This 
circular  will  be  seat  free;  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  a  hay  fork  or  carriers 
should  not  fail  to  read  it, 

The  Empire  Drill  Company,  Shortsville, 
N.  Y.  —  A  little  pamphlet  How  to  Raise 
Wheat;  also  a  circular  of  the  Empire  Drill; 
also  the  Sheldon  Automatic  Hay  Rake.  The 
pamphlet  How  to  Raise  Wheat  is  from  the 
pen  of  John  Hamilton.  \I.  A.  8  ,  and  contains 
much  sound  common  sense  ou  the  manner  of 
growth  of  the  wheat  plant  aud  the  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  secure  the  Pest  remits. 
The  other  circulars  are  descriptive  of  the 
machines  illustrated  aud  which  are  made  aud 
sold  by  this  house.  The  whole  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  who  apply,  referring  to  the  Rural, 
and  are  worth  reading. 

Brooks  &  Parsons.  Addison,  N.  Y.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Smith  Self-adjusting  Swing 
Cattle  Stanchions,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  this  stanchion  is  constructed,  so  that  it 
readily  turns  to  allow  the  cattle  to  lick  them¬ 
selves,  drive  off  the  flies  or  turn  their  heads 
so  as  to  rest  them  on  the  body  when  lying 
down.  No  one  should  think  of  using  the  old 
barbarous  stationary  stanchions.  The  keep- 
ing*of  cattle  in  them  for  one  Winter  will  cost 
any  man,  In  extra  food,  twice  as  much  as 
would  procure  better  ones.  Seud  for  these 
circulars  and  investigate. 

The  C.  L.  Leir  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Domestic  Building,  New  York. — A  col¬ 
ored  circular  of  patterns  of  a  substitute  for 
stained-glass,  which,  when  putou,  can  scarcely 
be  told  from  tlie  genuine,  and  which  will  not 
cost  over  one-eigtli  of  the  price.  Itcau  he  ap¬ 
plied  by  anyone,  the  directions  furnished  being 
very  plain.  This  circular  shows  designs,  aud 
gives  prioes.and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  our  read¬ 
ers  who  apply.  Send  for  it.  and  see  at  what  a 
small  expense,  aud  how  easily  you  can  decor¬ 
ate  hall  or  sitting  room  windows. 

Transactions  of  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  1885. 
— This  pamphlet,  of  some  150  pages,  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  reports  of  the  quarterly'  and  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  shows, 
beyond  question,  that  Nova  Scotians  are 
alive  to  the  value  of  their  country  for 
fruit  production,  and  are  bound  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  rank  in  producing  good  fruit. 
Mr.  C.  R.  H.  Starr,  Port  William,  N.  S.,  Sec¬ 
retary, 

D.  E.  McSherry  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.— 
Catalogue  of  the  McSherry  grain  and  fertil¬ 
izer  drill.  It  is  claimed  for  this  drill  that  it 
never  breaks  the  grain,  or  chokes,  aud  that  It. 
distributes  very  evenly.  It.  bus  the  Murk's 
force-feed  fertilizer  sower  in  which  the  size 
of  the  discharging  apertures  is  never  altered, 
thus,  as  is  claimed,  preventing  auv  clogging. 
This  drill  is  made  for  one  or  two  horses 
Send  for  the  circular  and  post  up. 

Jerome  Potter,  Tiverton  Four  Corners, 


R.  I. — Circular  of  the  Willson  Spring  Whiffl 
trees,  showing  how  they  are  made,  with  a 
coiled  steel  spring  so  placed  as  to  relieve  the 
horses’ shoulders  of  all  shocks  or  sudden  jars, 
and,  moreover,  while  they  are  light,  they  are 
very  durable.  One  can  get  a  correct  idea  of 
them  from  this  circular. 

The  Tobacco  Growers’  Guide  —A  com¬ 
pilation  of  hints,  suggestions  and  experience 
of  successful  tobecco  growers.  Price  50  cents; 
published  by  F.  W.  Good,  Edgerton,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

F.  D.  Curtis,  Kirby  Homestead,  Charl¬ 
ton,  N.  Y, — Catalogue  of  Duroc-Jersey  and 
Victoria  swiue,  Jersey  cattle  and  sheep,  poul¬ 
try,  grain  and  trees,  which  are  for  sale. 

C.  L  Downes  &  Co  ,  63  Duane  St,,  N.  Y. — 
A  circular  of  a  simple  but  efficient  stylo- 
graphic  pen,  which  will  write  15,000  words 
with  one  filling. 

Tenants  of  An  Old  Farm.  Leaves  from 
the  Notebook  of  a  Naturalist.  By  Henry  C. 
McCook;  Fords  Howards  &  Hulbert  pub 
lishers.  Price  £2  50— The  tenants  of  an  old 
farm  described  in  this  book  are  such  as  oc¬ 
cupy  thousands  of  farms,  and  herein  lies  one 
of  the  charms  of  this  work.  Some  of  the 
insects  found  on  the  “old  farm’’  are  described 
so  clearly  and  attractively  that  the  greatest 
hater  of  “bugs"  must  surely  be  interested  if 
he  but  reads  the  book.  The  habits  of  spiders 
as  well  as  of  moths,  including  the  clothes 
moth,  codling  moth,  death’s  head  moth  and 
others;  bumble  bees,  ants,  especially  the  ants 
of  Texas:  crickets,  katydids,  cicadas,  and 
wasps  are  described  with  scientific  exactness 
and  with  humorous  parallels.  Both  fact  and 
fancy  are  fully  illustrated  in  140  good  pic¬ 
tures.  The  spider  is  shown  as  “the  old  wo¬ 
man  who  lived  in  a  shoe,”  as  a  bridge  builder, 
a  balloonist,  and  one  species  as  living  “Rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.”  The  bumble  bees 
caught  in  a  trap  made  by  turning  a  black 
jug.  half  filled  with  water,  ou  its  siie,  become 
one  feature  of  a  picture  entitled,  “Wild  abori¬ 
gines  exterminated  by  the  enticements  of  the 
jug.”  Another  represents  “the  dude  of  the 
bee  hive— poor  drone!”  But  these  laughter- 
provoking  pictures  are  not  the  only  ones; 
accurate  representations  of  the  insects  des¬ 
cribed  form  the  larger  proportion  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  and  these  having  been  examined, 
their  originals  will  be  easily  recognized  when 
seen. 

Descriptions  of  the  wonderful  insects  of 
foreign  countries  are  entertaining,  but  the 
romantic  lives  of  the  tenants  of  our  own 
farms  have  for  an  observing  mind,  a  living, 
present  interest  far  greater,  and  this  book 
deserves  all  the  popularity  it  may  win. 


PROF.  LAW  ON  PLBURO-PNEUMONIA. 

In  his  Report  ou  the  International  Veterin¬ 
ary  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  September  1883, 
Prof.  James  Law  says: 

“The  idea  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  lung 
plague  [pleuro  pueumonia]  in  the  present  day 
is  effectually  set  aside.  An  abiding  confidence 
in  our  perfect  security  from  this  disease,  apart 
from  imported  virus,  is  essential  to  thorough 
work.  The  voice  of  the  representative  veter¬ 
inarians  of  Europe  and  America  has  beeu 
given  against  the  assumption  that  inoculated 
animals  caunot  infect  a  sound  animal.  When 
the  State  undertakes  to  stamp  out  the  plague, 
the  practice  of  inoculation  becomes  a  serious 
hiudrance  by  in  creasing  and  diffusing  the  virus. 

“The  Congress  declares  strongly  iu  favor  of 
the  instant  slaughter  of  all  diseased  animals 
and  of  those  suspected  of  disease.”  G.  e.  m. 


the  wild  goose  plum. 

I  have  several  large  trees  that  were  plant¬ 
ed  10  or  more  years,  aud  they  have  scarcely 
borne  a  dozen  plums  each  year,  and  I  have 
seen  many  trees  in  Now  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,  aud  the  same  complaint 
of  barrenness  existed  everywhere. 

ISAAC  HICKS. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 

- - - 

A  NOVEL  MOUSE  TRAP. 

I  have  succeded  iu  eutirely  ridding  our 
bouse  of  mice,  by  placing  a  tall  pitcher,  large 
at  the  bottom  aud  small  at  the  top,  with  some 
corn  iu  it  in  the  room,  they  will  get  iu  but  can’t 
get  out  without  help.  henry  tranger. 

- »»♦ - 

Communications  Rkckcvkd  so  a  tuk  Wekk  Ending 
Saturday,  May  10, 1S$5. 

J.  H.S.,  we  cannot  very  well  answer  such  ques- 
tions.-J.  B.-L.  E.  N.-A.  F.-W.  P.  B.-F.  D.  C.-l>. 

J.  S.-T.  S.  G.-F.  J.  L.-C  V.  U.-I.  K.— W.  F.  B.— a 

K.  D.-T.  M  .-J.  C.  3.,  thunks.— J.  E.  C.-S.  C  —I.  S.— 
W.  R.-T.  D.  C.— H.  II .  (truss  roe’d.  W  F.— W.  P.  B. 
— 8.  8.  W.-K.  K.  R.  T.  M.-A.  H.  I).  and  S.,  seeds 
rec’d.  They  are  too  late.  -D.  B.  D.  W.— G.  K.  M.— 
I.  M.  Y.-P.  M.  A.  and  s .  plants  ree’d.— J.  M.  Y..  eorn 
not  a*  yet  received.— W.  N,  F.  -W.  n.  M. — A.  J.  C. — 
W.  I  U.-8.  F.  D.  -J.  R.  C  — G.  K.  M.-W.  K.— U.  H.— 
K.  L.  B.-H.  M.K.-G.  H.  D.— L.  U.  K.-E.-A.  T.— C. 
II  S.-O.  S.  B.-A.  S.  P  -H.  B.  M.-C.  C.  A.-E.  S.  C.— 
B.  F.  D.— J.  C.— C.  W.  A.  -V.  R.  R.— H.  L.  T.— W.  W.— 
T.  H.  B.-W.W.  F.-S.  J.Y.-H.  H.  S.-C.  R.  Jr.  E.  R.  B. 


“Liberty  Enlightening  the  World” 


The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  aud  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  groat 
work,  In  order  to  raise  fund*  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  miniature  Siatuette  six  inches 
in  height,—  the  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal,  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  are  now  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United.  States  ar  One  Dollar 
Each. 

Tills  attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  facsimile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist. 

The  Statuette  tn  same  metal,  twelve  tnehes  high,  at 
Five  Dollar*  Each,  delivered. 

The  designs  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  Committee.  Address  with  remittance, 
RICHARD  BCTJ.ER,  Secretary, 
American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

33  Mercer  Street,  .\ew  York. 


MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM 

HERD  Of  HOlSTEIflS. 


19.1^044  lbs.  from  March  20. 1882,  to  March  20. 18SS. 

23,7T4i  lb«.  ..  May  28,  1333.  to  Mar  38. 1884. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest,  nerd  tn  America,  In 
whlrli  will  he  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  families  In  this  country,  prizewinners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
beeu  made  by  members  of  this  herd.  Prince  of 
Wayne  3d  7  a#,  the  great  butter  bull,  and  Constantvn 
2010,  Sire  Constant.™  157  N.  H.  B..  dam  Betje  M3  N.'H. 
B.t  record  86  lbs...  granddam  Oude  Be  tie  record  89 
lbs.t.  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great,  merit,  released  front  quarantine 
December  17th.  F.  C.  STEVENS,  Atlica,  N.  Y. 


WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Everv  Premium  for  Long - 
Keeping  Butter.  Lot  B>  Class 
3,  was  awarded  to  butter 
made  by  the  Cooley  Process. 
Also  First  Premium  for 
Sept,  or  Oct.  butter.  Class  2, 
and  the  First  Premium 
for  Print  Butter. 

Remember  the  POOLKY 
has  a  Patented  Process. 

Others  imitate  construc¬ 
tion.  but  cannot  use  the  pro¬ 
cess 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SOO  HEAD  oar  HANTD 

Every  Animal 
Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 
in  this 


Country. 


Firm  in  Person. 


Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  In  this  herd  average  14,212  lbs.  5  ounces:  average  age  of  cows  years 
In  13*1  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14.164  lbs.  15  ounces,  In  jssi  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 
&e^?id£aJera‘K‘l1  **»•••*  ounce*.  April  1.  •**.  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  14,000  to 
1R.U10  each,  averaging  I.LStb  tba.  6  s-m  ounces.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1314.  five  mature  cows  averaged  15,621 
ibs.  1  2-j  ounces.  Seven  heifers  of  the  Netherland  Family,  five  of  them  3  years  old  and  two  3  vears  old,  aver- 
aged  Ins.  I  2o  otlUceS. 


SMITHS,  POWELL  Ac  LAMB(  Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  Syracuse*  N.  Y* 


TURBINE  WIND  MILL. 

OAUIPORKriA-'S  FAVORITE, 

AND  THE  FAVORITE  OF  EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  SEEN  OR  USED  IT 


Any  man  can  take  a  set  of  Irons  and  build  a  mill  at  any  place,  irons  sold  and  Plans  furnished  to  those  out 
side  of  Iowa.  The  Turbine  is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  w  ealher  and  will  last  a  lifetime 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  ete.,  etc. 

Also,  SOUTH  WICK’S  TRIUMPH  FEED  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best), 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  (Turbine). 

A.  II.  SflUTHWIlit,  Patentee,  Des  Jloines,  Iowa, 

jy  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  freo.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


u A dTcctcST  0FJ^tt  harvesting  machines 

HARVESTERS  single 

REAPERS 


-AND 


TWINE 

BINDERS 


—AND— 

CHANGEABLE  SPEED 

MOWERS. 


Adapted  to  all  conditions  of  Crops  and  for  theuse  of  all  classes  of  Farmers.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  Catalogue.  The  JOHNSTON  HARVEST  UR.  CO.,  Batavia.  N.  V- 
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Mammoth  and  Red  Clovers.— The  In¬ 
dustrialist  of  Kansas  would  like  to  know  in 
what  respects  the  Mammoth  or  Sapling 
Clover,  which  the  seed  catalogues  describe 
as  a  coarse  variety  growing  five  or  six 
feet  high,  differs  from  the  common  Red 
Clover.  For  at  least  three  years  Prof.  Shel¬ 
ton  has  sown  this  mammoth  sort  by  the  side 
of  the  ordinary  red  variety,  but,  as  both  have 
grown  up,  no  difference  could  be  distinguished 
between  them.  Either  the  seedsmen  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  or  else  Kansas  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  will  make  the  common  clover  assume 
“mammoth”  proportions 


CORN-AND-COB  MEAL  1)8.  CORN  MEAL.— 
His  college  has  been  making  Borne  interest 
ingr  experiments  to  show  the  value  of  corn- 
ami  cob  meal  as  compared  with  corn  meal 
alone  for  pigs.  In  the  experiment  under  con¬ 
sideration,  10  pigs — almost  exact  yearlings — 
were  employed.  Of  these,  six  were  pure-bred 
Berkshires  and  the  remainder  half  and  half 
B- rkshire-Essex.  They  were,  as  a  whole,  a 
thrifty  lor,  and  fairly  uniform  iu  all  essential 
qualities.  The  pigs  were  fed  twice  daily  at, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  eight  A  M.  and  five 
p.  M.,  and  the  constant  endeavor  was  to  give 
each  pig  exactly  the  amount  of  feed  which  it 
would  eat  and  uo  more.  The  weight  of  each 
feed  was  tukr-n,  and  a  careful  record  made  of 
the  same,  Each  pig  received  water  ad  libi¬ 
tum.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  a  short  time 
before  the  first  feeding  of  the  next  week,  all 
the  pigs  were  weighed  and  the  weights  re¬ 
corded  opposite  the  number  of  each  animal 
upon  the  paper  containing  the  record  of  the 
feed.  The  pigs  were  arranged  in  two  series — 
Nos.  1  to  5  and  Nos.  (1  to  10  inclusive— the 
first  series  receiving  as  feed  the  meal  obtained 
by  grinding  the  whole  ear  of  corn,  including 
cob;  while  the  second  was  fed  exclusively 
upon  corn  meal. 

The  experiment  was  begun  on  Nov.  21, 1884, 
and  ended  Feb.  18,  1885,  occupying  a  period 
of  13  weeks.  The  pigs  to  which  the  corn- 
aud-cob  meal  was  fed  consumed  their 
rations  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  quickly  and 
with  as  great  a  show  uf  appetite  as  those  re¬ 
ceiving  the  clear  corn  meal.  During  about 
the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  when  the  sameness 
of  diet  had  measurably  blunted  the  appetites 
of  the  pigs,  a  disposition  to  pick  out  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  corn  from  the  coarse  pieces  of  cob  was 
manifest.  With  feed  of  more  uniform  fine¬ 
ness,  and  with  greater  care  in  apportioning 
the  feed,  this  difficulty  was  not  felt. 

For  t Utmost  part,  the  pigs  received  meal  in 
the  ordinary  condition,  without  admixture 
with  wRter;  but  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
greatest  cold,  the  feed  in  both  series  was  mixed 
in  warm  water,  giving  it  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  mush.  % 


Total  Feed. 

Total  Gaia. 
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Average  gain  per 
Pig. 

Pigs  No.  1,  ?,  3,  -1  and  5. 

3619 

557 

6.50 

8.  fill.  33 

57.7 

111. 

Feed— coru-and-cob 

meal. 

Pigs  NO.  6. 7,8. 9  and  10. 

3332 

572 

6.70 

9.1  1.36 

55.11 

111.4 

Feed— corn  meal 

The  facts  furnished  by  this  experiment 
strongly  prove  the  deductions  trade  from  the 
experiment  in  feeding  steers,  previously  pub¬ 
lished,  Of  these  steers,  Prof.  Shelton,  in  his 
report,  said;  “in  every  particular,  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  in  favor  of  the  steers  which  were  fed 
corn  ground  with  the  supporting  cob.  .  .  In 
fact,  this  experiment  seems  to  show  quite  con¬ 
clusively,  that  a  pound  of  corn  cob ,  ivhenfed 
to  steers  with  the  com  with  which  it  grew,  is 
ivorth  more  than  an  equal  amount  of  meal 
from  corn  alone.''1 

This  statement  is  almost  exactly  true  of 
these  experimental  pigs;  the  only  exception 
being  in  the  total  gaio— an  immaterial  point, 
which  was  slightly  less  with  the  corn-and-cob- 
fed  pigs  than  with  those  receiving  corn  meal. 

The  very  close  analogy  between  tbe  results 
of  tbe  experiment  and  those  obtained  with 
steers  fed,  under  similar  circumstances  as  to 
feed,  one  year  ago,  are  shown  in  the  following 
parallel  statements;  Thus  with  the  steers  fed, 
one  bushel  (70  pounds)  coru-and  cob  meal  gave 
f) .5(5  pounds  of  increase;  while  with  the  pigs, 
one  bushel  (70  pounds)  com-and  cobmeal  gave 
10.70  pounds  of  increase;  and  with  the  steers 
again,  one  bushel  (56  pounds,  corn  meal  gave 
7.0-1  pounds  of  increase,  while  with  the  pigs,  one 
bushel|5G  ponnds)of  corn-meal  gave 8.35  pounds 
of  increase,  The  fact  that  the  pigs  were  fed 
during  the  Jat-epeyere  winter  season,  while  the 


steers  were  fed  during  the  comparatively 
mild  Winter  of  1883-4,  is  a  sufficient  explan¬ 
ation  of  tbe  near  approach  of  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  increase  of  the  pigs  to  that  of  the 
steers.  That  an  animal  possessing  the  compar¬ 
atively  simple  digestive  apparatus  of  the  pig 
is  able,  almost  equally  with  the  ox,  possessing 
complex  and  extended  digestive  machinery, 
to  use  the  cob  as  feed,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  exerts  something  more  than  mere 
mechanical  influence  in  nutrition. 


Hay  vs.  Grass-Straw.  Mr.  W  S  Moore, 
our  good  friend  of  Mt.  Upton,  N  Y.,  says 
farmers  should  be  urged  to  do  three  things: — 
Plant  more  potatoes,  s#w  more  corn  for  fod¬ 
der,  and  cut  their  grass  much  earlier  than 
most  of  them  now  do.  He  wintered  25  sheep 
on  hay  that  was  cut  just  as  it  was  heading  out, 
with  no  grain,  and  yet  they  are  fatenougb  for 
mutton;  shorn  the  first  of  April,  the  clip  was 
13  pounds  per  head.  He  thinks  t.‘  at  with  late- 
cut  hay,  it  would  have  required  at  least  $35 
worth  of  grain  to  have  reached  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  loss  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  each  year  by  letting 
their  grass  stand  till  too  ripe,  before  being  cut 
for  bay,  runs  a'* ay  up  into  the  millions. 
There  is  a  great  difference  bttween  bay  and 
grass-straw  which  has  ripened  a  crop  of  seed. 
Rural  readers,  think  of  this  1 

Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  in  an  address  before  the 
Short-horn  Breeders’  Association,  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  asks:  Is  it  not  probable  that-  while 
Short-horn  breeders  have  been  paying  their 
money'  for  length  of  pedigree,  the  breeders  of 
other  breeds  have  been  pay  iDg  theirs  for  thick¬ 
ness  of  carcass;  that  while  Short  h or u  breed¬ 
ers  have  been  seeking  sires  high  up  among  tbe 
“nobility,”  other  breeders  have  sought  those 
low  down  and  well  filled  out;  that  while  Short¬ 
horn  breeders  have  sought  for  “blood”  thick 
with  Bates  or  Booth,  others  have  worked  for 
meat,  meat,  meat'  Short-horn  breeders  would 
do  well  to  consider  these  questions. 


The  Connecticut  Courant  says  that  the 
London  Broad  Street  Pump  affair  was  briefly 
described  by  Prof.  Brewer  at  the  West  Win¬ 
stead  Annual  Meeting,  as  follows:  “A  well 
with  pump  supplied  a  certain  neighborhood. 
Its  water  was  so  clear  and  sparkling  that  it 
was  particularly'  popular  and  considered  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  la  the  outbreak  of  1854 
there  was  a  ease  of  cholera  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  then  a  sudden  epidemic,  and  over  500 
persons  who  used  water  from  that  well  died. 
On  a  full  and  careful  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  dejections  of  the  early  cholera 
patient  had  been  thrown  into  a  cess-pool  near 
the  well,  and  the  under  ground  track  was 
found,  along  which  water  from  this  cess-pool 
percolated  into  the  well,  not  enough  to  disturb 
the  transparency  of  the  water  nor  even  its 
taste,  but  enough  to  infect  those  who  used  it, 
as  shown  by  its  hundreds  of  victims.” 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever’b  suggestion  to  use  the 
leaves  (needles)  of  the  White,  Scotch  and 
Austrian  Pines  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries, 
strikes  us  as  a  good  one,  though  we  have  never 
tried  it . . 

The  Empire  State  Agriculturist  says  that 
Prickly  Comfrey  is,  so  far  as  its  experience 
goes,  and  that  of  all  others  who  have  tried  it 
in  its  vicinity,  a  perfect  forage  plant  that  will 
thrive  and  grow  luxuriantly  during  severest 
droughts.  It  is  true  it  will  thrive  well  in  the 
driest  of  weather  and  furnish  an  immense 
amount  of  leaves.  But  it  is  so  far  from  a  “per¬ 
fect  forage  plant”  that  cattle  will  not  eat  it 
unless  half-starved.  The  Rural  has  had  a 
little  patch  of  this  Comfrey  growing  for  the 

past  seven  years.  . . 

Prop.  Lazenby,  as  mentioned  iu  his  report, 
found  Early  Marblehead  tbe  earliest  sweet 
corn,  but  Ford’s  Early  much  tbe  best.  Of  the 
second  early  kinds,  the  New  Triumph  is  espec¬ 
ially  desirable;  of  the  late  sorts,  Egyptian  is 
very  good.  Livingston’s  Evergreen  is  also 

desirable....... . 

The  Garden  (London)  pronounces  Clematis 

Jackmannii  alba  the  best  white  clematis . 

What  difference  is  there  between  a  farmer 
who  pays  a  rent  of  $300  a  year  and  one  who 
pays  interest  on  a  mortgage  of  $5,000 (  asks 
tbe  New  York  Times.  The  landlord  is  the 
lighter  incubus  to  carry,  and  has  more  mercy 
than  a  mortgagee,  who  sells  out  the  hapless 
debter  and  loads  him  up  with  more  debt. ..... 

Disturbing  the  order  of  nature  isulways  an 
experiment.  When  barbarous  women,  says 
J.  B.  Olcott,  demand  the  heads  of  insect-eating 
birds  by  wholesale  for  their  hats,  it  will  take 
a  large  book  to  tell  the  remote  consequences 
from  the  increase  of  predatory  tribes  in  the 

unnatural  history. . . . . . 

Josiah  Hoopes  says,  in  the  Weekly  Press, 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  orchards  that 
are  reported  dying  from  old  age  are  actually 


starving  to  death,  and  might  be  brought  back 
to  a  fair  state  of  health  and  vigor  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  system  of  feeding  the  soil . . . 

Mr.  Hoopes  mentions  a  case  where  the  ax 
was  about  to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  barren 
tree,  when  the  owuer  concluded  to  give  his 
orchard  one  more  opportunity  to  redeem  its 
character;  and  by  a  vigorous  course  of  bead¬ 
ing  iu  the  branches,  scrubbing  the  bark  and 
covering  the  giouud  with  a  heavy  coat  of  rich, 
old  barn-yard  manure,  he  did  succeed  in  im¬ 
parting  more  life  and  vigor  to  the  tree.  And 
not  by  a  generous  growth  alone  was  he  re¬ 
warded,  hut  tbe  secoud  season  gave  him  the 
finest  crop  of  fruit  he  ever  raised.  That  man, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  is  now  one  of  the  radical 
progressive  oreharditbs  who  believes  fully  in 
mvesting  rnouey  where  be  is  certain  of  having 

it  returned  with  compound  interest . 

At  the  farmers’  meeting  reported  in  the 
Massachusett  s  Ploughman,  M  r.  W  are  said  there 
was  an  immense  difference  between  Kentucky 
and  New  England-raised  lambs;  the  former 
are  dry  and  tasteless,  the  latter  all  that  an 
epicure  could  wish.  This  is  uo  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  England  lamb  is 
used  near  where  raised  and  the  other  has  to  be 
sent  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  before  it  is 
killed,  and  ibis  should  be  an  inducement  for  the 

raising  of  more  lambs  in  New  England . 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Cushmau  spoke 
very  highly  of  clover  hay  as  a  food  for  dairy 
stock,  saying  he  had  never  received  better  re¬ 
sults  with  any  other  food.  We  believe  well- 
cured  clover  hay  is  the  best  forage  for  every¬ 
thing  ever  fed  on  a  farm.  But  then  there  are 
lots  of  awfully  poor  clover  hay,  hardly  fit  for 
food ;  late  cuttiug  and  bad  curing  the  causes. . 

Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  seems  positive  enough 
that  the  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  is  not 
bardy  north  of  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia.  But 
we  have  it  growing  beside  the  Kittatiuny, 
Early  Cluster,  and  Wilson,  Jr.,  and  it  is  as 

hardy  as  any  . . . 

Mr  Purdy  has  grown  the  Gregg  Raspberry 
“for  years,  and,  w  ith  the  exception  of  a  small 
lot  on  a  low,  wet  place,  one  Winter,  has  not 
bad  them  damaged  a  particle.”  He  asks  us 
what  kind  of  a  climate  we  have  at  the  Rural 

Grounds? . 

Somebody  says  that  the  odor  of  fresh  paint 
may  be  removed  from  a  room  by  placing  a 

saucer  of  ground  coffee  in  the  apartment . 

Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plautstrawberries 
— better  than  the  Summer,  better  than  the  Fall, 
Mr.  Parker  Earle,  our  best  strawberry  author¬ 
ity  practically,  says  that  the  blossoms  from 
how  plantations  should  all  be  cut  off  and  that 
every  berry  on  a  plant  tbe  same  season  it  is 
planted  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  six  the  next 

season  . . . . . . 

In  setting  out  cabbage  or  tomato  plants,  it 
pays  well,  even  iu  field  culture,  to  twist  or 
wrap  a  piece  of  paper  about  the  stems  and  fas¬ 
ten  it  with  a  stoue  or  a  lump  of  soil.  Plants 
so  treated  are  safe  from  the  cut  worm . 

Tobacco  dust,  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  and 
quite  fine  powder,  the  siftings  from  tobacco 
“clippings”  which  cost  40  cents  per  100  pounds, 
was  found  by  Prof.  8,  W.  Johnson  to  be  worth 
812.96  per  ton;  ivory  sawdust,  sold  by  B. 

B.  Warren  &  Son,  Plainville,  (State  omitted) 
was  valued  at  $40.10,  though  the  cost  was  but 
$30. ;  Acme  Fertilizer  No.  1,  manufactured  by 

C.  Meyer,  Maspetb,  N,  Y.,  cost  $47,  and  was 
valued  at  $38.03  by  Prof.  Johnson;  Cooke’s 
Blood  Guano  (National  Fertilizer  Co.  Bridge¬ 
port.  Ct.)  cost  $38  an«l  it  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  but  $21.65. ;  Chittenden’s  Complete 
Fertilizer  for  roots  (from  the  same)  cost  $45, 
aud  was  analyzed  to  be  worth  but  $35.16;.  ... 

The  new  grape  Woodruff  Red  is  praised  for 
its  large  compact  clusters  of  mammoth  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  quality  is 

superior . 

A.  G.  Chase  expresses  himself,  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  that  two  vines  of  tbe  Lima  bean  may 
be  grown  upon  every  corn  stalk  and  that  a 
quarter  acre  so  pluuted  will  give  any  family 

all  it  can  use . . . 

Prof.  Shelton  designates  seedsmen’s  cata- 
talogues  as  “vehicles  of  agricultural  misinfor¬ 
mation”... . . . . . . . 

For  Kausas,  he  says,  that  not  less  than  20 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  should  be  sown  to  the 

acre . . . . 

Ultimately  the  “town  cow”  will  “go;” 
and  when  gone  people  will  wonder  bow  they 
ever  endured  the  wretched  creature  along 
their  highways  and  in  their  front  yards. 
Something  like  a  dozen  States  have  “Arbor 
Day”  appointed  by  official  proclamation  of 
the  Governor.  To  make  this  proclamation  of 
real  use,  the  Industrialist  says,  it  should  be 
prefaced  by  another,  warning  those  in  author¬ 
ity  to  look  to  it  that  every  man  takes  care 

of  his  own  cow. . . •. . . 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  (London)  says 
that  a  man  who  works  as  farmers  work  iu 
Manitoba  and  undergoes  tbe  privations  of 
life  in  that  polar  climate,  ought  to  be  certain 
pf  making  a  fortune  in  tpn  years, 


Reference  is  made  to  two  wheat  crops 
haviug  been  frozen  just  before  it  was  ready 
to  be  cut.  We  have  a  number  of  subscribers 
in  Manitoba  and  should  be  glad  to  bear  from 

them . . . 

Arrange  things  so  that  the  daughters  and 
sous  of  farmers  may  sing  with  a  hearty  zest: 

“There’s  no  place  like  home.” . 

Mr.  Chamberlain  mentions,  iu  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  whilB  considering  the  cultivation  of 
Hungarian  Grass,  that  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  the  great  thing,  and  this  from  our  own 
experience  we  have  often  tried  to  impress 
upon  Rural  readers.  The  seed-bed  must  be 
fine  aud  mellow,  the  seed  being  small.  Sow 
tbe  seed  broadcast — one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
as  soon  as  warm  weather  is  assured  and  not 
before.  Work  it  in  with  a  good  brush  or  in¬ 
clined-tooth  barrow.  Mr.  C.  advises  us  to 
roll  the  land  after  harrowing.  Tbe  grass  will 
he  ready  to  cut  the  1st  of  August  if  sown 
June  1st.  Cub  before  the  seed  has  formed  ... 

Prof.  Johnson  says,  in  the  report  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  that  when  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  on  a  mere  maintenance  ration 
the  most  that  there  is  in  tbe  food  of  value, 
either  as  nourishment  or  manure,  is  assimi¬ 
lated  and  passes  off,  not  through  the  intes¬ 
tines,  but  through  the  kidneys.  We  can  see 
from  this  the  immense  necessity  of  saving  and 
returning  to  the  land  the  liquid  portions  of  the 
excrements,  the  most  of  which  are  wasted  ... 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXX. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

The  Chinese  “New  Year’s,”  which  occurs 
February  14,  is  a  great  holiday  season  with 
the  Celestials,  and  their  celebration  of  it  lasts 
for  several  days.  It  is  looked  forward  to  by 
the  small  Yankee  boy  of  this  coast  with  an 
eagerness  and  expectation  that  undoubtedly 
exceed  those  of  the  Chinese,  as  the  explosion 
of  fire-crackers  far  surpasses  anything  the 
average  young  American  sees  on  the  “Glorious 
Fourth.”  A  Chinaman  told  me  that  in  China 
tbe  people  celebrate  New  Year’s  for  “15  days,” 
and  as  for  holidays,  they  have  “holiday  all  the 
time,  if  money  enough.”  No  Chinese  work  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  so  that  tbe  households  which 
employ  them  are  minus  their  servauts.  But 
in  Seattle,  the  festivities  seemed  to  culminate 
on  February  15,  which  was  Sunday,  for  in 
frontof  the  leadiog  Chinese  business  house  200,- 
000  fire-crackers  were  discharged  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  if  anyone  supposes  that  the  young¬ 
sters  of  Christian  families  were  able  to  with¬ 
stand  an  allurement  of  such  magnitude,  his 
supposition  is  incorrect.  Moreover,  I  was 
as  desirous  to  see  “the  show”  us  the  laddie, 
and  we  all  accordingly  proceeded  to  China¬ 
town,  over  which  from  tbe  topmost  building, 
the  property  of  one  Wa  Clioug,  floated  the 
national  flag  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  the 
dragon  and  the  triangular  field  of  yellow 
bordered  with  green.  During  a  lull  in  the  lire- 
crackerstorm,  weentered  Wa  Chong’s  “store,” 
where  the  social  courtesies  of  the  season  were 
extended  to  callers— a  cup  of  tea,  cigarettes,  a 
multitudinous  variety  of  confections,  and 
cakes  arranged  on  a  table  still  further  adorned 
wi^h  glittering  ornaments  and  “Chinese  ’ 
Lilies  in  bloom.  In  an  out-of-the-way  nook, 
tapers  were  burning  before  a  small  deity, 
which  was  still  further  glorified  with  manu¬ 
factured  flowers  aud  real  peacock  feathers, 
which  latter  are  in  great  favor  with  the 
Chinese  for  decorative  purposes. 

Wa  Chong  is  probably  the  richest  China- 
mau  in  the  Territory,  his  wealth  being  es¬ 
timated  at  a  million  of  dollars,  more  or  less. 
He  comes  probably  from  the  middle  class,  as 
he  is  not  n  man  of  “quality,’’  and  has  made  his 
money  chiefly  out  of  his  own  country  men, being 
an  extensive  contractot  for  labor, furnishing  so 
many  men  at  given  rates,  quite  tbe  same  as 
he  would  furnish  so  many  horses  or  carts. 
He  subscribed  $10,000  toward  the  building  of 
a  railroad  here,  aud  probably  got  it  all  back, 
and  more,  iu  the  profits  that  accrued  to  him 
from  his  contracts  with  the  builders  of  it. 
But  so  soon  as  the  Chinese  Icaru  tbe  language 
of  the  country, they  straight  way  act  more  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  tbe  contract 
system,  new  recruits  from  China  are  required, 
and  to  introduce  them  now  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter.  Choug  is  thoroughly  Americanized  so 
far  as  dress  goes;  he  has  even  parted  with  his 
pig-tuil.  and  perches  his  felt  hat,  iu  true 
rowdy  style,  on  one  side  of  his  head.  But  in 
bis  every-day  garb,  with  his  trousers  thrust  in 
his  boot-tops,  his  short,  stout,  figure  dashes 
about  tbe  streets  with  all  tbe  vigor  and  energy 
of  a  small  steam  euglue,  the  very  incarnation 
of  business  “go”.  He  has  a  half  breed  (Indian) 
wife,  and  his  two  children— a  girl  of  six 
aud  a  boy  younger— were  seated  on  chairs  in 
the  store  in  New  Year’s  array.  The  girl,  a 
pretty  child,  had  her  cheeks  YPl‘y  artistically 
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my  small  ones?  2.  When  batter  is  15  cents  per 
pound,  will  it  pay  best  to  fee  1  the  calf  new 
milk  or  skim-milk,  and  what  else? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  L  B.  ARNOLD. 

1.  Selling  potatoes  at  80  cents  a  bushel,  and 
buying  bran  and  shorts  at  $1.25  per  hundred, 
is  putting  the  price  of  both  above  their  feeding 
value.  Assuming  that  all  the  food  constitu¬ 
ents  in  potatoes  are  digestible  (and  they  are 
in  fact,  very  nearly  so),  aud  that  five-sixths  of 
those  in  bran  aud  shorts  are  digestible  (which 
is  equally  near  the  truth),  and  reckoning  -the 
available  food  in  each  at  the  usual  estimate 
(4K  cents  per  pound  for  albuminoids  and  fat, 
and  nine  mills  for  carbohydrates),  the  bran  and 
shorts  would  have  a  feeding  value  of  $1  per 
hundred  and  the  potatoes  one  of  30  cents  per 
hundred.  This  would  make  a  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes,  weighing  60  pounds,  worth  IS  cents.  The 
30  cents  which  a  bushel  of  potatoes  would 
bring,  would  buy  24  pounds  of  bran  and 
shorts.  The  feediug  value  of  a  bushel  of  pota¬ 
toes  would  therefore  be  to  the  shorts  it  would 
buy  as  IS  cents  to  24  ceuts.  This  difference 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  making 
the  exchange.  The  feeder  would  therefore 
profit  by  changing  potatoes  for  bran  and 
shorts.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  foods  in  question,  that  while  cattle 
readily  digest  both,  they  are  both  but  slowly 
digested  by  swine  when  taken  raw.  A  sow 
suckling  pigs  cannot  digest  either,  fast  enough 
to  sustain  herself  and  properly  nourish  her 
young,  if  fed  to  her  in  a  raw  state,  and  neither 
should  be  depended  on  for  such  a  purpose  with 
out  cooking.  The  potatoes  should  be  thoroughly 
boiled,  and  the  shorts  at  least  well  scalded. 
She  could  then  do  vei*y  well  on  either.  3.  When 
butter  is  so  low  even  as  15  cents  a  pound,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  feed  a  calf  on  sweet  and 
warm  skim-milk  and  flax  seed  tea  or  oil 
meal,  than  on  new  milk.  The  butter  would 
be  worth  several  times  the  cost  of  the  oil  meal 
for  supplying  the  fat  taken  from  the  milk  for 
making  butter.  Pine,  thrifty  and  hea  ltby 
calves  can  be  thus  raised,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  there  is  nothing  which  will  make 
calves  quite  so  sleek  as  new  milk,  and  with 
butter  at  almost  auy  price,  it  will  pay  to  use 
it  long  enough  to  give  them  a  good  start. 

MUSTARD  CULTURE:  GERMAN  MILLET  AND 
HUNGARIAN,  ETC. 

./.  It.,  Kins, nan.  III.—  1.  What  is  the  proper 
method  for  growiug  mustard  as  a  market 
crop— general  facts  ?  2.  Which  is  the  better — 
millet  or  Hungarian,  to  grow  for  the  seel  to 
be  fed.  aud  how  can  I  grow  it?  3.  Is  there  a 
machine  that  will  thrash  beans  without  split¬ 
ting  them ;  if  so,  who  makes  it?  4.  How  can 
beans  be  planted,  so  that  all  will  ripen  at  the 
same  time? 

Ans. — 1.  Mustard,  to  produce  a  large  crop, 
should  have  a  good  rich  soil,  which  should  be 
well-fitted,  uud  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
Spring  as  early  as  the  grouudisin  good  order. 
One  sixth  of  a  bushel  is  enough  seed  for  an 
acre.  It  may  be  sown  broadcast,  but  is  better 
in  drills  Id  or  18  inches  apart.  It  should  be 
sown  very  shallow  and  is  much  better  if  culti¬ 
vated  once  or  twice.  On  good  land,  from  20 
to  40  bushels  may  be  grown,  aud  the  seed 
is  worth  all  the  way  from  three  and  one-half 
to  five  cents  per  pound.  The  seed  may  be 
bought  of  the  leading  seedsmen,  in  a  small 
way  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  It 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  first  or  lower  pods 
Bhow  a  tendeucy  to  burst,  and  if  cut  when  a 
little  damp,  it  may  be  cut  with  a  self-biudiug 
reaper.  As  soon  as  dry,  it  can  be  thrashed  in 
a  common  thrashing  machine.  Thorough 
culture  will  rid  the  land  of  any  shelled  seed, 
and  sheep  ore  very  fond  of  it  as  a  pasture 
plaut.  2.  When  grown  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed  for  feeding  purposes,  the  Yellow  Millet 
is  much  the  better.  Of  course,  the  other  is 
millet  also.  Plow  the  land  early,  and  harrow 
often  to  get  it  in  fine  tilth,  and  sow 
the  seed  when  the  weather  has  got  warm 
and  settled — for  middle  Illinois,  June  10 
to  15  is  early  enough.  Cover  but  lightly,  and 
roll  well.  Harvest  as  soon  as  ripe,  cutting 
with  a  self-binder.  Set  in  shocks  as  you  would 
set  oats  or  wheat,  and  thrash  with  a  machine. 
The  straw  makes  fair  feed.  The  proper  amount 
of  seed  to  sow  iR  from  one-half  to  one  bushel 
per  acre,  less  as  the  land  is  richer,  and  a  yield 
of  from  80  to  40  bushels  is  no  more  than  may 
,  be  expected  on  rich  ground.  3.  A  Mr.  A.  J. 
Edick,  Wright’s  Corners,  N,  Y.,  makessuch  a 
machine.  It  works  nicely.  4.  Be  particular 
to  plant  only  one  kind  of  beans,  and  they  will 
all  ripen  together. 

DEPTH  TO  PLANT  POTATOES:  APPLYING  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  FERTILIZERS, 

IF.,,V.  N.,  Middletown,  Orange  Co .,  N,  Y., 
— Last  year  1  used  “Mapes’s  Potato  Muuures 
alone  ou  potatoes;  how  should  1  have  applied 
it?  I  am  in  the  habit  of  planting  deep,  believ¬ 
ing  such  course  to  be  best  on  account  of  the 
almost  certain  drought  we  all  experience  in 
early  Summer.  1  wautid  toupply  the  fertil¬ 
izer  in  the  furrow  about  where  I  thought  the 
new  potato  would  form,  in  order,  smucb  as 
possible.)  ,to  distress  the.  wire-wuuns^whicb 


the  spoon.  The  reason  for  operating  on  the 
left  or  lower  organ  first  is  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  covering  the  lower  one  if  left  last. 
When  the  operation  is  performed,  which  if 
skillfully  done,  occupies  but  a  few  minutes, 
the  retractor  is  taken  out,  the  skin  drawn  over 
the  wound,  which,  if  it  was  drawn  on  one 
side  before  cutting  (as  mentioned  above),  will 
connect  at  a  place  not  exactly  opposite  the 
wound  in  the  flesh,  thereby  covering  the  flesh 
wouud.  If  skillfully  done  it  requires  no  sew¬ 
ing.  The  old  French  system  was  to  operate 
on  each  side  of  the  fowl,  but  the  system  here 
described  is  considered  an  improvement  on 
the  antiquated  Galie  method.  8.  The  mortal¬ 
ity  among  young  birds  will  depend  iu  a  great 
measure  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  Nearly 
all  old  buds  caponized  die,  4.  From  H.  H. 
Stoddard,  Hartford,  Conn.  5.  It  is  a  good 
monthly  poultry  periodical,  which  aims  to 
give  information  of  permanent  importance  to 
poultry  keepers.  5.  What  is  meant  by  succes- 
fully?  Profitably?  lYe  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  raised  profitably  as  a  branch  of  ordi¬ 
nary  farming  work;  but  silk  culture  may  give 
profitable  employment  on  a  farm  to  women, 
children  and  old  folks,  who  may  not  have 
much  to  do  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  labor. 
Weaving,  spinning,  churuiug,  etc.,  are  now, 
in  most  places,  “lost  arts,”  owing  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  cheese 
factories  and  creameries,  aud  silk  culture  may 
take  their  place.  0.  Apply  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

BIG  HEAD  IN  HORSES. 

W.  II.  M.,  Childersbv.  rg,  Ala,— What  is  the 
cause  of  big-head  in  a  horse,  and  a  remedy 
therefor? 

Ans  —The  cause  of  “big-head”  or  “big-jaw  ’ 
in  a  horse  is  cot  definitely  known ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  tendency  is  transmissible. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  it  prerails  most  in 
those  sections  where  corn  is  constantly  fed, 
and  in  those — whatever  may  be  the  predomi¬ 
nant  food — where  the  animal  drinks  only,  or 
chiefly,  freestone  water,  which  is  lacking  in 
phosphates  so  essential  to  the  bony  structure. 
Hard  labor  and  abuse,  poor  food  and  bad 
stable  management  doubtless  contribute  to  it. 
It  may  be  developed  by  over  feeding  or  by 
deficiency  of  nutritious  food.  It  is  manifested 
first  by  loss  of  appetite,  laziness,  and  moisture 
in  one  or  both  the  eyes,  as  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  fac  ial  bone  are  affected.  Then  a  swelling 
appears  about  half  way  between  the  eyes  ami 
nostrils,  at  first  small  and  bard,  but  gradually 
increasing  in  size.  If  this  is  pressed  with 
force,  the  animal  winces;  but  gentle  rubbing 
seems  to  give  relief.  The  lower  jaw  under 
the  chin  next  becomes  thick;  a  general  stiff¬ 
ness  sets  in;  the  animal  rapidly  loses  flesh;  the 
head  becomes  very  swollen,  and  finally 
the  bony  tumor  breaks  *  out  in  small 
holes,  which  discharge  a  thick,  offensive  pus, 
and  if  not  treated  opportunely,  it  ends  in  com¬ 
plete  decay  of  the  bone.  The  old  practice  was 
confined  to  boring  into  the  diseased  part  and 
injecting  corrosive  poisons;  laying  open  the 
jaw  and  sawing  out  a  part  of  the  bone;  blis¬ 
tering,  burning,  etc.  The  disease,  however, 
though  manifested  chiefly  in  the  face,  is  not 
local,  but  constitutional,  and  local  treatment 
has,  therefore,  little  effect.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  found  to  be  good  care  of  the  patient, 
with  moderate  exercise  in  the  sun.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  this  will  vary  according  to  the  season. 
Give  from  five  to  seven  quarts  of  oats  per  day, 
and  if  these  are  boiled  and  mixed  with  some 
wheat  bran,  all  the  better.  Green  vegetables, 
being  antiscorbutic,  are  found  to  lie  excellent, 
and  so  is  au  abundant  pasture  in  season. 
Give,  morning  and  night,  with  the  food  which 
is  most  readily  taken:  chlorate  of  potash,  two 
ounces;  powdered  ginger,  four  ounces;  gen¬ 
tian,  three  ounces;  podophylliu,  two  ounces; 
poplar  bark,  six  ounces.  Two  ounces  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  should  also  be  given.  Tbe  follow¬ 
ing  preparation  should  be  rubbed  upon  the 
swollen  face  twice  daily:  Spirits  of  camphor  .six 
ounces;  cod-liver  oil,  four  ouuces;  oil  of  cedar, 
two  ounces;  diluted  acetic  acid,  one  pint.  If 
there  are  already  breaks  in  the  skin,  and  an 
exudation  of  matter,  follow  the  course  pre¬ 
scribed,  but  instead  of  the  last  application, 
cleanse  the  part  tnoroughly  with  warm  water 
aud  apply  camphorated  corrosive  sublimate 
every  day  for  six  days;  then  omit  for  three 
days,  and  begin  again,  and  so  on  till  the  skin 
shows  signs  of  healing.  Apply  the  sublimate 
with  a  little  rag  mop,  and  dry  it  with  a  hot 
iron  held  near  the  part  or  pressed  ou  a  layer 
of  intervening  elotb,  thick  enough  to  prevent 
burning.  In  the  early  stages  cures  have  been 
effected  by  repeated  doses  of  one  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  daily ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
treatment  this  disease  is  often  incurable, 
especially  when  it  has  been  allowed  to  progress 
far. 

POTATOES  OR  BRAN  AND  SHORTS  FOB  PIGS — 
NEW  OR  SKIMMED  MILK  FOR  CALVES, 

A.  M.  U  ,  Sandy  lake,  Pa.—  1.  llad  1  better 
exchange  my  potatoes  at  30  cents  per  bushel 
for  brau  and  shorts  at  $1.35  per  ewt.,  or  boil 
aDdJfeed  them  to  my  sow  suckling  pigs  as  I  did 


answers  to  correspondents  0f  laud  J.  would  recomm<md  to  carry  the  v 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  either  in  lead  ditches  or  large  undergr 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  farm,  and  1 
asking  a  question,  pleaae  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in  ,  ]i^tril„lt;nLr  as  r  think  tl 

our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  seveial  distributing  poiut. ,  as  i  suiuk  tc 

at  one  timed  tempt  to  distribute  water  to  so  much 

from  one  center  will  not  prove  satisfacto 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  TANK  FOR  IRRIGATION  woukl  a)sQ  recommend  to  irrigute  as  mu 

•^D  “ODK  °F(,IS!1IGATINC?  ,  possible  in  furrows  between  the  rows,  ai 

IF.  H.  H.,  Brownsville,  Texas.- A  few  pre-  0Q,  when  it  must  bedone. 

liminary  remarks  will  assist  to  an  understand-  ^  q{  no  w(jrk  QQ  irrigatkm.  An  excf 
ing  of  the  questions  about  which  I  want  m-  oq  ^  gu)  &  found  in  thp  At 

formation.  The  soil  is  alluvial  sand,  with  a  RepQrt  of  tbe  Agricnltural  Departmen 
good  deal  of  saline  matter  in  it,  having  a  clay  lg71_  Ifc  is  a]go  treated  of  in  “Colorado  s 
subsoil  The  country  is  full  of  remcos,  these  Agricultural  state.”  a  work  that  can  be 
are  water-courses,  without  inlets  or  outlets,  thl  h  the  Aroerican  News  Company, 
filled  with  rain  water  and  tbe  overflow  of  the  Yorb  Price  ?1  50 

Rio  Grande,  when  it  is  up.  Labor  can  be  had  '  ' 

from  50  cents  to  7o  cents  a  day.  Bricks  are 

worth  about  $3.25  per  M  ;  flat  roofing  tiles  are  IF.  L.  D  ,  Englewood,  N  J.— 1.  What 
a  little  more.  I  can  get  iron  pipe,  second-  (  the  Rural  think  of  caponizing  cockerels 
hand,  cheap :  the  water  rusts  them  very  little,  j  How  is  the  operation  performed  ?  3.  Do  t 
some  have  been  used  18  years,  and  are  as  good  (  die  of  the  wound  ?  4.  Where  can  tbe  r 
as  ever.  I  intend  building  a  tank  of  brick  or  sary  instruments  be  obtained  ?  5.  What  a 
tile  on  the  highest  piece  of  ground,  to  contain  the  Poultry  World?  6.  Can  silk-worn 
several  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  water.  |  successfully  raised  in  this  climate?  7.  Y 
The  land  to  be  irrigated  has  from  100  to  160  can  I  get  silk-worm  eggs? 
acres,  and  has  a  resaca  in  front  and  rear.  A  !  Ans,— 1.  We  do  not  by  any  means  api 
wind-mill  will  be  used  to  pump  the  water  into  of  this  cruel  practice,  and  are  very  glad 
the  tank.  1.  For  tbe  inner  parts  of  the  tank  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  now  as  it  w 
would  not  the  tile  be  the  best?  2.  For  two  or  the  “good  old  times”  of  our  drinking,  gor 
three  years’  use,  would  not  American  cement  dizing  forefathers.  2.  There  are  se 
do?  3.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  the  methods  of  performing  the  operation 
walls  of  a  tank  to  hold  the  amount  of  water  following  is  as  effective  aud  as  free 
mentioned?  4.  For  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  gross  cruelty  as  any:  The  best  birds  foi 
sugar-cane,  vegetables  and  fruit,  bow  would  j  ons,  are  the  large  breeds,  Asiatics  or  I 
this  plan  do— the  rows  to  radiate  from  the  ings.  They  should  be  two  to  three  mi 
tank;  the  rows  three-and-a  half  feet  wide?  '  old;  old  birds  seldom  survive  caponizing. 
Along  tbe  bead  of  tbe  rows,  a  big  pipe  is  to  fore  the  operation  they  should  be  depriv 
run,  having  nozzles  opposite  each  water  fur-  food  for  from  24  to  48  hours,  so  as  not  to 
row;  the  water  to  run  as  far  down  the  row  as  ‘  their  bowels  distended.  There  are  in 
it  will  go,  then  lengths  of  pipe  to  be  screwed  ments  made  for  tbe  operation,  which  ca 
on  the  nozzles,  supported  by  bricks  to  keep  1  purchased  in  most  cities.  Capons  shoul 
it  off  the  ground,  and  brought  down  to  the  dry  I  fcept  till  the  age  of  15  to  18  months,  whici 
soil  and  the  water  allowed  to  run;  more  lengths  |  bring  them  to  full  size,  which  shoul 
to  be  screwed  on  till  the  ends  of  the  rows  are  double  the  size  they  would  have  attainec 
reached;  the  watering  to  be  done  towards  they  not  been  caponized.  The  bird  t 
evening;  many  rows  to  be  watered  at  once.  operated  on  must  be  fastened  down  ou  bi 
5.  For  grain  and  grass ;  the  fields  to  be  laid  out  side  to  a  board  or  bench  through  au  i 
in  narrow  lands;  at  the  head  aud  foot  a  large  1  hole;  the  wings  should  be  drawn  together 
every  30  feet  a  narrow  ditch  to  run  I  bis  back  and  well  secured ;  the  legs  d 


ditch  | 

through  the  fields;  these  to  be  flashed  when¬ 
ever  needed?  6.  How  often,  when  needed, 
should  the  crops  mentioned  be  irrigated?  7. 
How  deep  should  the  big  and  little  ditches  be? 
8.  Should  they  be  clayed?  9.  Do  you  know  of 
a  better  plan?  >0.  Is  there  any  work  or  series 
of  articles  orurrigation! 

ANBWKKE3  B  r  L.  J.  TEMPLIN,  OF  COLORADO. 

1.  This  will  depend  on  the  comparative  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  two  materials.  The  cheaper 
would  probably  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the 
other.  2.  Yes,  provided  it  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  exposure  to  frost,  3.  This  would 
depend  on  tbe  length  and  bight  of  the  walls. 
Tbe  pressure  of  water  depends  on  the  depth, 
being  in  all  directions  the  same  at  the 
same  depth,  and  approximately  one  pound 
per  square  inch  for  every  two-aml  a-half  feet 
in  depth.  As  the  depth  of  water  is  not  given, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  strength  of  the  wall 
required  to  hold  it.  4.  The  plan  suggested 
would  certainly  do  the  work;  but  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  operate  it. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  would  be  economy 
of  water  and  time,  as  the  water  would  flow 
through  the  pipes  more  rapidly  than  in 
ditches  and  would  not  be  absorbed  in  its  pass¬ 
age.  The  disadvantages  would  be  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  so  many  pipes  and  the  inconvenience 
of  having  these  pipes  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  A  better  way,  probably,  would  be  to 
have  the  pipes  laid  under  ground  ,  out  of  reach 
of  the  plow,  with  nozzles  or  tubes  coming  to 
tbe  surface  at  suitable  distances.  In  that 
case  the  water  might  be  flowing  from  many 
places  in  tbe  same  line  of  pipe  at  tbe  same 
time.  o.  For  grass  and  small  grain  tbe  sur¬ 
face  should  be  so  level  that  the  water  will 
flow  evenly  over  it  and  not  run  in  irregular 
channels  or  stand  in  pools.  With  such  a  sur¬ 
face  the  plan  proposed  will  probably  be  as 
good  as  any,  but  if  tbe  surface  is  not  thus 
level,  it  is  better  to  run  small  furrows  every 
three  feet,  through  which  the  water  should 
flow  till  the  whole  surface-  is  wet  by  absorp¬ 
tion.  0.  This  will  depend  on  the  stage  of 
growth  of  tbe  crop,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  state  of  the  weather.  There  are  times 
when  oar  soil  here  diies  out  as  much  in  one 
day  as  it  does  at  other  times  in  a  week  Oi  even 
two  weeks.  I  would  say ,  keep  the  soil  always 
moist.  Seme  old  ranchmen  here  say  that  as 
long  as  the  corn  blades  unroll  at  night  what 
they  have  rolled  during  the  day,  the  soil  does 
not  need  water  ;  but  my  own;experienct4'and 
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were  numerous,  so  I  disobeyed  Mapes’s  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  first  dropped  the  seed,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  about  two  iuches  of  earth,  and 
then  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  furrow 
with  the  Mapes  fertilizer  and  covered  the  same 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  leaving  the 
furrow  slightly  raised.  At  each  forking  be¬ 
tween  the  row’s,  I  applied  the  fertilizer  again, 
using  in  all.  1},£  pound  to  each  10  feet  of  fur¬ 
row.  I  was  rewarded  by  much  smoother 
potatoes  than  I  had  got  with  stable  manure, 
although  the  yield  was  not  increased  over 
that  of  other  years.  Why  is  the  application 
of  the  fertilizer  above  the  seed  the  proper 
thing? 

A  ns. —Experiments  made  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  two  years  ago  as  to  the  depth  of  plant- 
ing,  gave  for  eight  inches  large  tubers  and  very 
few.  The  best  yield  came  from  trenches  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  iuches  deep.  We  are  this 
year  repeating  the  experiment  in  a  more  sandy 
soil.  Better  results  may  be  looked  for  from 
mulching  in  the  trench  thau  from  deep  plant¬ 
ing  as  a  meaus  of  overcoming  the  effects  of 
drought.  Our  friend  may  know  that  the 
Rural  has  advocated  shallow  manuring 
(farm  manure)  for  years  past;  ever  since,  in¬ 
deed,  the  great  yield  of  corn  produced  at  the 
Rural  Farm  on  Long  Islaud.  It  occured  to  us 
that  rain  tends  to  carry  the  juices  downward, 
and  the  roots  would  be  surer  to  receive  the 
food  if  it  were  near  the  surface  than  if  plowed 
under  in  the  old  way.  A  good  article  of  po¬ 
tato  fertilizer  is  very  soluble,  and  is  carried 
into  the  soil  with  the  first  rain.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  may  remain  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  until  consumed  by  the 
plants;  but  the  nitrogen  is  very  soon  washed 
through. 

HAY  CAPS,  HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  ETC. 

Cf.  E.  S.,  Fredericton,  N.  B.—l.  What  size 
and  of  what  material  should  hay  caps  be  made? 

3.  With  what  composition  should  they  be 
covered?  3.  Can  water  be  raised  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  ratu  to  a  distance  of  35(1  yards 
and  a  bight  of  60  feet?  What  proportion  of 
the  water  would  be  delivered,  aud  is  there 
much  danger  of  frost?  Is  the  Douglass  ram 
a  good  one  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Common  brown  sheeting  makes 
good  caps.  They  may  be  \)4  feet  square,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  a  cord  sewed  in  all  around 
the  edge,  with  a  loop  in  each  corner,  through 
which  a  notched  pin  is  thrust  into  the  hay  to 
hold  the  cap  in  place.  2.  They  do  not  need 
any  coating  to  make  them  water-proof;  tor  if 
properly  put  on.  the  simple  cloth  will  shed 
rain.  Make  a  solutiou  by  soaking  a  bushel  of 
wheat  bran  in  10  gallons  of  water  for  48 
hours;  then  boil  a  half  hour  aud  strain;  into 
this  dissolve  two  pounds  of  alum,  and  while 
still  hot,  put  iu  the  cap?,  or  the  cloth  before 
it  is  made  up,  and  boil  for  15  minutes;  then 
wring  out  and  dry.  This  will  render  the  cap3 
mildew-proof  and  aid  much  iu  enabling  them 
to  shed  water,  “like  a  duck’s  back.”  3. 
Easily.  The  proportion  of  water  elevated  60 
feet  will  depend  upon  the  fall  that  can  be 
secured  to  the  feed  pipe.  Theoretically,  with 
a  fall  of  10  feet  one-sixth  of  the  water  that 
enters  the  “drive  pipe”  could  bo  elevated  00 
feet;  but  practically,  this  amount  should  be 
divided  by  about  two,  to  overcome  friction 
aud  supply  waste,  and  sometimes  not  even  so 
large  a  proportiou  as  this  can  be  depeuded 
upon.  The  Douglass  is  a  very  good  ram,  but 
we  prefer  one  made  by  the  Gleason  &  Baity 
M’f’g  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  or  by  A.  Gawthrop 
&  Son,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Of  course,  the 
ram  will  require  to  be  placed  where  it  will  be 
entirely  free  from  frost,  aud  the  water-pipes 
should  be  laid  below  frost.  No  one  who  once 
provides  bis  buildings  with  a  water  supply 
would  willingly  dispense  with  it  thereafter, 
though  the  cost  were  double  what  it  is. 

PERIOD  OK  GESTATION  IN  A  MARE,  ETC, 

.4.  S.  A ,,  Pittsfield,  111.—  1.  How  can  plums 
be  best  protected  from  CurculioJ  a.  A  young 
mare  was  to  have  foaled  seven  days  ago,  that 
being  eleven  months  after  she  bad  taken  the 
stallion,  why  this  delay!  She  is  teu  years  old 
and  this  will  be  her  first  colt.  3.  Would  it  be 
well  to  sow  unleached  wood  ashes  broadcast 
on  strawberries  to  be  followed  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  hen  manure  ? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  no  sure  way  of  protecting 
young  plutus  from  the  curculio  but  by  jarring 
the  trees  every  day  early  iu  the  morning,  be¬ 
ginning  when  the  plums  are  as  large  as  peas. 
Spread  sheets  under  the  trees, upon  which  the 
insects  will  fail— then  destroy  them.  A  sharp 
rap  or  so  with  a  mallet  is  giveu  to  each  tree.  I 

i.  The  average  period  of  gestation  iu  a  mare  is  i 

populurly  supposed  to  be  eleven  months,  say,  s 

48  weeks,  or  886  days.  In  practice,  however,  < 

the  period  is  found  to  vary  very  greatly ;  more,  ‘ 

in  fact,  in  case  of  a  inure  than  of  almost  any  s 

other  animal,  und  iu  reality  the  average  is  1 

about  840  days  instead  of  380,  a  male  foal_be-  6 

iug  carried  a  trifle  longer  than  a  female.  "  In  1 

73  eases  noted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Wtuter.of  Prince-  i 

towu,  111.,  the  average  period  for  males  was  t 

about  141  dayp,  aud  for  females,  388  duys,  the  c 

longest  being  870,  and  the  shortest  ;  317  t 


days.  The  extremes  are  usually  placed  at  30. 
to  360  days,  thought  a  case  is  noted  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Sanders,  where  a  mare  served  on  May  7, 
did  not  drop  the  foal  until  May  17  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  being  a  period  of  one  year  and 
ten  days.  OwiDg  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
period  of  gestation  in  a  mare,  she  should  be 
closely  watched  about  the  time  the  foal  is  ex¬ 
pected,  as  there  are  certain  signs  of  the  near 
approach  of  parturitioH  which  seldom  fail. 
The  udder  often  swells  greatly  some  time  be, 
fore  parturition,  but  the  teats  seldom  become 
plump  and  full  until  a  few  days  before  the 
colt  is  dropped.  A  marked  shrinkage  or  fall¬ 
ing  away  of  the  muscular  parts  on  top  of  the 
buttocks,  back  of  the  hips, rarely  precedes  the 
dropping  of  the  colt  more  than  a  week  or  ten 
days.  In  breeding  mares,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  uiare  is  put  to  the  stallion  before  she  has 
attained  maturity.  After  she  has  passed  the 
prime  of  life— say  eight  to  teu  years— without 
having  been  bred,  the  sexual  powers  are  gen¬ 
erally  impaired  or  totally  lost  by  long-con¬ 
tinued  disuse,  and  mares  so  treated  have  gen¬ 
erally  proved  barren.  In  breeding  horses  the 
general  opiniou  is  that  one  or  both  of  the  par¬ 
ents  should  be  of  mature  age.  If  both  are 
very  young  or  very  old,  the  produce  is  gener¬ 
ally  small  and  weakly.  In  England,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  this  country  also,  the  rule 
generally  followed,  is  to  wait  till  the  mare  is 
three  years  old  before  breeding  from  her,  and 
to  put  her  to  a  horse  of  at  least  full  maturity 
—from  eight  to  teu  years  old.  3.  Such  fer¬ 
tilizers  resting  upon  the  leaves  will  injure 
them  unless  washed  off  by  rains  or  by  hand. 
The  hen  manure  and  ashes  coming  iD  contact 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  ammonia.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  compost  heu  manure  with  muck, 
coal  ashes,  sand  or  soil. 

PLASTERING  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS. 

-4.  S.,  Richmond,  Va.— Why  does  the  plas¬ 
tering  on  walls  and  ceilings  of  houses  crack 
aud  how  can  the  work  be  so  done  as  to  avoid 
it? 

Ans.— Plastering  cracks  from  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  reasons:  an  insufficiently  hraced 
frame-work;  poor  quality  of  material;  au 
insufficiency  of  hair  m  the  first  coating,  or  too 
much  haste  iu  finishing  the  job,  etc.  No 
matter  how  well  done  iu  all  other  respects,  if 
the  building  rocks  and  trembles  in  every 
gale  that  blows,  the  walls  must  crack,  so  the 
first  requisite  is  a  good,  substantial  frame¬ 
work,  aud  the  lathing  should  be  so  opeu  that 
the  mortar  may  easily  work  through  so  as  to 
make  ample  “clinches”  on  the  hack-side.  The 
saud  used  should  be  entirely  free  from  dirt 
aud  loam,  and  should  be  mixed  with  a  good 
quality  of  lime,  and  by  all  meaus  should 
stand  long  enough,  after  it  has  been  made,  to 
allow  the  lime  to  become  entirely  slaked;  in 
fact,  the  longer  it  stands  up  to  several  months, 
if  kept  constautly  wet,  the  better;  but  when 
standing  more  thau  a  few  days  it  should  not 
have  the  hair  incorporated  until  about  the 
time  it  is  to  be  used,  as  the  lime  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  hair.  The  first  coatiug  can  scarcely 
have  too  much  hair;  but  where  much  hair  is 
used,  it  does  not  “lay,”  when  put  on,  quite  so 
smoothly,  and  therefore  masons  almost  always 
use  by  far  too  little.  After  the  first  coat  is 
put  on,  it  should  be  “floated”  to  get  it  level 
und  it  should  then  be  allowed  to  stand  until 
thoroughly,  aud  completely,  dried,  both  the 
mortar  aud  the  laths  under  it,  so  that  all 
cracks  may  appear  that  complete  seasoning 
may  occasion,  aud  where  three  coats  are  used 
the  same  rule  should  be  observed  between  the 
second  coat  and  the  “putty  eoat”  or  hard- 
finish,  If  these  points  are  looked  after,  we 
think  you  will  find  a  handsome  aud  durable 
wall  aud  one  free  from  cracks. 


CEMENTED  FLOOR  FOR  HOO-PEN. 


R.  H.,  North  Kingsville,  Ohio.— 1.  Can  I 
pave  a  hog-pen  floor  with  cobble-stones  and 
apply  a  coat  of  cement  on  top?  3.  Would 
such  a  floor  be  as  good  and  durable  as  one  of 
plank  f 

Ans.— 1.  You  can  pave  your  floor  as  men¬ 
tioned:  but  the’hogs  will  be  almost  sure  to  eat 
the  cement  from  above  the  stones.  3.  It  will  be 
more  dui able,  und,  if  properly  made,  better. 
Select  stones  as  uniform  as  possible  and  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter;  and  It  will 
make  a  better  floor  if,  with  a  stone  hammer, 
you  break  oil  one  side  of  each  stone  so  as  to 
leave  a  flat  surface.  Have  the  soil  made 
smooth  and  level  and  place  the  stoues,  with 
the  flat  side  up,  as  compactly  together  as  pos¬ 
sible,  putting  small  stones  or  pieces  under  the 
smaller  ones  so  as  to  secure  a  surface  nearly 
even  and  slightly  slanting  toward  one  side. 
“Chink”  iu  the  spaces  between  with  brokeu 
stones.  Then  make  u  grout  (thin  mortari  one 
part  of  good  hydraulic  cemeut  aud  throe  of 
sharp  sand,  and  pour  it  among  the  stones 
being  sure  it  tills  all  the  interstices,  and  work¬ 
ing  it  down  with  a  trowel  or  sharp  stick  till 
the  whole  is  one  solid  mass  of  stones  aud 
cemeut;  put  au  inch  or  two  of  thicker  mor¬ 
tar  over  the  top,  which  should  be  well 


10.  hammered  down  with  a  “maul.”  Where  the 
J.  sleeping  apartment  has  such  a  floor  the  hogs 
7,  should  have  plenty  of  bedding. 

FRUITS  FOR  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 
^  F.  -If.,  Fort.  Francis,  Manitoba ,  Can. — l. 
be  This  place  is  past  the  middle  of  the  49th  degree 
of  latitude;  tbe  Winters  are  cold,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranging  from  10  to  50  degrees  below 
jj  zero;  the  ground  freezes  but  little  owing  to  an 
abundance  of  snow,  which  falls  early  and  lies 
Ue  un^  Spring  fully  opens.  The  ground  is  dry 
he  an<^  leveli  but  quite  elevated  above  the  river 
n_  bed.  Common  Red  Clover  and  fall  wheat 
he  stuud  the  Winter  well  and  produce  good 
be  crops.  Now  I  wish  to  grow  fruit,  can  I  do  so? 
3Q  ^  so,  what  varieties  should  I  plant  of  apples, 
n_  pears,  plums  and  cherries?  2.  How  old  should 
JU  the  trees  be,  and  where  can  I  get  them?  3. 
as  I^hieh  would  be  best — top  or  root-grafted 
ie  trees? 

ut  ^-NS. — I.  Not  enough  is  known  of  fruit- 

n  growing  in  the  Northwest,  as  yet,  to  enable 
n_  anyone  to  say  just  what  will  succeed.  It  is 
q  quite  evident  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  Eastern 
varieties  would  be  satisfactory,  but  we  hope 
r_  much  from  some  of  the  Russian  varieties.  3. 
pe  The  age  makes  but  little  difference.  Write 
r  to  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa;  we  think 

,f  he  will  advise  you  where  you  can  get  a  few 

]e  for  trial.  3.  We  Bhould  advise  root  grafts  for 
is  apple  trees  and  top  grafts,  or,  better,  budding 
d  for  plums.  You  should,  we  think,  have  no 
trouble  in  growing  currants,  strawberries, 
and  raspberries  by  bending  down  and  slightly 
protecting  the  bushes.  We  should  have  no 
^  faith  in  any  of  the  domestic  plums. 

;t  “SCALY  LEGS”  IN  POULTRY. 

1-  -4.  C.  H.,  Roanoke,  Ind. — 1.  Our  chickens 

c,  have  something  like  scales  on  their  legs,  what 
is  it  and  what  will  prevent  and  cure  it?  2. 
Where  can  I  get  Canada  field  peas? 

Ans.— 1.  Doubtless  the  disease  is  “scaly  legs.” 

J.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to  dip  or  wash  the 
legs  in  kerosene  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
ailment.  Repeat  the  operation  if  the  first 
application  is  not  efficacious.  The  remedy  is 
'  cheap  aud  certain  if  persisted  in.  It  is  most 
effective  when  the  kerosene  is  freely  rubbed  ' 
1  in  while  the  leg3  are  held  upward,  so  that  it 
3  can  penetrate  under  the  scales.  The  disease 
is  due  to  the  operations  of  minute  insects  1 
under  the  scales  of  the  fowls1  legs.  The  onlv  I 
preventive,  therefore,  is  not  to  allow  infested  I 
J  fowls  in  the  poultry  yard,  as  the  ailment  is  I 
extremely  “catchiug.”  Another  remedy  is  to 
k  wash  the  legs  with  a  weak  solution  of  sugar  1 
’  of  lead  in  the  morning,  and  anoint  them  with 
clean  lard  just  before  going  to  roost.  The 
•  birds  should  have  wholesome  diet,  including 
meat  at  least  once  a  day.  They  should  not 
be  exposed  to  rain,  or  even  be  permitted  to  ! 

’  roam  on  wet  gras?,  but  should  be  kept  quiet 
1  until  the  ailment  disappears.  2.  They  are  1 
offered  for  sale  by  seedmen  who  sell  field  seeds, 
such  as  1).  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  etc. 

TREATMENT  OP  UCN-OUT  GRASS  LAND, 

E.  L.  P.,  Nyack,  X.  T. — We  have  a  piece  of 
grass  land  all  run  out  and  have  not  enough  | 
i  manure  to  bring  it  up  as  fast  as  we  like.  It  ! 
was  plowed  four  years  ago  and  allowed  to 
grow  to  weeds,  wild  roses,  etc.  If  this  is 
plowed  now  and  sowed  to  oats  and  clover,  1 
and  the  clover  is  plowed  down  in  the  Fall  and 
sowed  to  rye  and  seeded,  and  in  the  Spring 
fertilized,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect 
favorable  results? 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  this  course  would 
be  that  what  oats  were  grown  would  leave  the 
land  so  much  poorer  and  the  clover  would  not 
be  large  enough  this  Fall  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  as  manure.  If  the  laud  is  quite  poor, 
plow  thoroughly  and  apply  100  pounds  of  a 
good  fertilizer  per  acre  aud  sow  two  bushels  , 
of  Western  corn  per  acre  in  drills  13  inches  , 
apart;  the  last  of  August,  or  when  full-grown, 
plow  this  in,  using  a  chain  if  necessary;  sow 
to  rye,  applying  300  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and 
if  wanted  for  meadow,  seed  to  Timothy,  seed¬ 
ing  to  clover  the  following  Spring.  This  will 
give  satisfactory  results.  It  would  be  better, 
however,  to  withold  the  Timothy  seed  this 
Fall  and  seed  with  pure  clover  uext  Spring. 

Let  this  grow  up  and  fall  down  that  year  and 
the  next  year  cut  it  for  hay,  and  let  the  second 
crop  grow  up  and  plow  that  in,  when  full 
grown,  again  sowing  to  rye  with  fertilizers, 
and  then  seed  for  meadow  as  before  des¬ 
cribed. 

i 

FORTELLING  THE  WEATHER,  ETC. 

W.  E.  P.,  Pleasanton,  /«.—!.  Who  makes  i 
the  Gurley  level  mentioned  in  Prof.  Carpen-  1 
ter’s  article  on  draining,  page  479,  last  volume  i 
of  the  Rural,  and  is  it  a  good  oue?  2.  Cau  i 
you  give  practical  directions  for  foretelling  ] 
the  state  of  the  weather?  8.  Are  there  any  J 
instruments  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  this  I 
purpose  ?  ] 

Ans.— W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy, New  York.  I 

j  We  think  it  a  very  good  one  for  the  money. 

2.  We  can  only  “guess”  at  the  weather.  The 
so-called  rules  all  fail  either  in  a  drought  or  t 


}  deluge.  Still,  one  on  a  farm  can,  by  careful 
3  observation  of  the  clouds  and  wind,  “guess” 
pretty  closely,  but  we  can  give  no  rules  that 
will  be  of  much  use.  General  Hazen,  Chief 
of  the  Signal  Service,  has  published  a  uumher 
of  data  for  forecasting  the  weather.  The 
pamphlet  can  doubtless  be  obtained,  like  other 
Government  publications,  through  the  Con¬ 
gressman  for  the  applicant’s  district.  3.  The 
barometer  and  hygrometer  are  of  some  use  in 
"guessing,”  but  even  they  fail  to  indicate 
changes  of  the  wind ;  on  this  as  much  as  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  condition  of 
moisture  depends  the  coming  of  storms. 
a  “germ.” 

M.  C„  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.— At  a  horti¬ 
cultural  meeting  held  here  the  other  day,  it 
was  stated  that  the  germ  of  wheat  contains  no 
nutriment;  is  this  tbe  case  with  other  seeds? 
Of  w  hat  is  the  germ  composed  ? 

Ans.— By  “germ”  is  meant  the  embryo,  we 
presume.  Some  seeds  are  albuminous,  as 
wheat,  and  the  embryo  derives  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  this  albumen  in  Che  act  of  germi¬ 
nation.  Other  seeds  are  not  albuminous  tex- 
albuminous)  as  peas.  In  these  the  embryo 
lives  upon  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  cotyle¬ 
dons  or  first  leaves.  The  nutritious  matter  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  seed  is  greater  or  less  in  the  co¬ 
tyledons  (seed-lobes)  as  there  is  more  or  less 
in  the  albumen.  Extremes  are  shown  in 
wheat  and  squash  seeds.  The  germ  or  em¬ 
bryo,  the  rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  root  (radicle),  stem- bud  (plumule) 
and  leaves  (cotyledons).  The  number  of  co¬ 
tyledons  varies.  In  wheat  and  other  grasses 
there  is  but  one;  hence  they  are  called  mono¬ 
cotyledons;  in  beans,  forest  trees,  etc.,  there 
are  two;  hence  they  are  called  dicotyledons. 
Examples  of  more  than  two  are  found  in 
pines  aud  firs. 

CHEAPEST  SOURCE  OF  POTASH. 

J.  P.,  Tannery,  Best  Yiryin.ia.-l.  Which 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  potash,  kainit  at  jl 
per  100  pouuds,  sulphate  of  potash  at  82.25  per 
100  pounds,  or  ashes  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  all 
delivered  on  the  farm?  2.  is  there  any  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  1  can  obtain  potash  cheaper! 

Ans  — 1.  On  an  average,  100  pounds  of  kai- 
nit  would  give  you  12>£  pounds  of  potash, 
j  which,  at  tbe  price,  would  cost  you  eight 
cents  per  pound;  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
j  potash  would  give  you  25  pounds  of  potash, 
which  would  make  it  cost  just  nine  cents  per 
,  pound ;  the  ashes,  if  of  good  hard  wood,  would 
contain  about  three  pounds  of  potash,  cost¬ 
ing  six-and  two  thirds  cents  per  pound,  making 
:  the  ashes  the  cheapest  source  of  potash.  Be- 
j  sides  thi»,  the  ashes  contain  about  one  pound 
of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  worth  about  five 
cents  for  manurial  purposes.  3.  Muriate  of 
potash  contains  50  pounds  of  potash  in  each 
100  pounds;  it  may  be  you  can  buy  this  at  a 
price  that  would  give  you  the  potash  cheaper 
than  in  the  ashes.  ^ 

SMALL  FRUITS  IN  AN  A,  PLE  ORCHARD. 

H.  B.  L..  Hillsboro,  Oregon  —  l.  I  have  an 
orchard  with  trees  plauted  20  feet  apart;  I 
wish  to  grow  raspberries,  currants,  black¬ 
berries  aud  strawberries,  how  shall  I  plant 
them?  2.  Would  the  shade  injure  the  straw¬ 
berries?  8.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Manchester  and  Sharpless?  4.  Can  the 
English  Walnut  and  the  Hemlock  Spruce  be 
trained  low— not  more  than  eight  feet  high  ? 

Ans,— 1.  You  can  plant  two  rows  of  either 
currants,  blackberries  or  raspberries  between 
each  two  rows  of  trees,  and  between  these 
rows  of  berries  you  can  plant  two  rows  of 
strawberries,  but  do  not  mix  the  ras^rries, 
currants  and  blackberries  together;  and  re¬ 
member  that  “the  more  mouths,  the  more  food 
must  be  provided.”  2.  More  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  density.  3.  The  Manchester  is 
smaller  and  rather  more  acid.  It  is  a  better 
shipper  and  more  prolific.  It  is  a  pistillate. 

A  Yes,  for  the  hemlock;  no.  for  the  walnut. 

DO  COIN  AND  PARADISE  STOCKS. 

&  .4.  N.,  Westover,  Md. — t.  What  is  meant 
by  Douein  and  Paradise  stocks  for  apples?  2. 
How  and  where  can  they  be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Douein  stock,  sometimes 
called  the  English  Paradise,  is  a  smallish- 
growing  tree  of  the  apple  species,  and  ordi¬ 
narily,  varieties,  when  grafted  on  this  as  a 
stock,  are  somewhat  dwarfed,  so  that  when 
properly  pruned  they  grow  into  smallish 
trees.  Paradise  stocks  are  of  the  French  Para¬ 
dise,  a  very  much  smaller  species  of  the  apple, 
and  wbeu  the  common  apple  is  grafted  on 
tnese  route,  it  is  so  dwarfed  as  only  to  grow 
into  a  mere  shrub  or  bush;  in  fact,  it  dwarfs 
the  apple  much  more  than  the  quiuee  dwarfs 
the  pear.  2.  They  can  be  obtained  from 
many  nurserymen,  though  all  do  not  pro¬ 
pagate  dwarfed  apples.  We  think  the  Storrs, 
Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  have 
them;  aud  so  have  Ell w anger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DESTROYING  CICADAS:  SCURFY  APPLE  BARK- 
LOUSE. 

J.  A.  K.,  Wart'enlon.  Fa.— 1.  What  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given  to  young  apple  trees 
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against  locusts?  3.  Some  of  my  young  apple 
trees  are  almost  covered  with  particles  of  a 
whitish  paper-like  substance,  which,  being 
removed,  discloses  a  red  substance  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  eggs  of  some  insect.  What  i 
is  it,  and  is  there  any  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BT  I’ROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  only  method  of  preventing  the  ‘‘locusts” 
referred  to  (meaning  doubtless  the  Periodical 
Cicadas)  trom  iuiuriug  young  trees  by  ovipo- 
sition  involves  considerable  trouble.  I  have 
detailed  in  my  First  Report  on  the  Insects  of 
Missouri,  for  1868,  page  30,  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  lye,  whitewash,  sulphur,  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  carbolic  acid,  and  found  that 
none  of  these  mixtures  produces  the  desired 
effect.  The  only  way,  then,  is  to  carefully 
watch  for  the  pupae  as  they  come  out  of  the 
ground  and  climb  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  when 
they  may  be  readily  caught  and  crushed.  It 
is  possible  that  the  kerosene  emulsion  which  I 
have  found  so  useful  against  other  insects,  but 
which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
on  the  Cicada?,  might  prove  effectual,  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  this  substance  would  pay. 
The  insect  described  under  No.  2  is  evidently 
the  Scurfy  bark-louse  of  the  Apple  (Cbionas- 
pis  f urfnrus,  Fitch).  A  dilute  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  will  be  the  best  wash  to  apply. 

PLANTING  GRAPES. 

"Farmer,"  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. —  What  is 
the  best  soil  for  grapes  and  how  should  they 
be  planted? 

Ans. — What  is  the  best  soil  for  grapes,  is  a 
hard  question  to  decide.  We  have  seen  them 
doing  splendidly  on  drifting  sand,  on  almost 
pure  stones  and  on  heavy  clay,  so  we  say  they 
will  do  reasonably  well  on  any  good  corn  land, 
if  only  dry ;  and  better  if  the  ground  is  roll¬ 
ing.  They  should  be  planted,  according  to 
variety,  from  6x8  to  10x15  feet  apart,  aud 
where  practicable  the  rows  should  run  north 
aud  south.  Dig  good  large  holes,  and  plant 
some  deeper  than  when  in  nursery  rows,  and 
cut  down  to  one  bud  above  ground.  If  the 
ground  be  so  poor  that  fertilization  is  neces¬ 
sary,  use  wood  ashes  and  bone  dust,  working 
them  well  into  the  soiL  A  stake  should  be 
provided  to  whicb  the  young  growth  should 
be  constantly  kept  tied. 

CULTIVATION  AND  RAINFALL. 

J.  S.  C.,  Midland  Town,  Texas.— Is  it  a 
fact  that  plowing  up  and  cultivating  a  coun¬ 
try  tends  bo  increase  the  rain  fall,  and  how? 

A  ns. -This  question  is  not  es  yet  settled  to  an 
absolute  certainty,  but  from  experience  and 
observation  so  far,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
such  is  the  fact.  It  increases  in  this  waj 
when  the  ground  is  plowed  and  cultivated, 
the  rains,  when  they  come,  penetrate  the  soil, 
instead  of  ail  running  olf  as  formerly  from 
the  solid  trodden  surface,  and  being  so  retain¬ 
ed  the  moisture  evaporates  again,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  humid'ty  of  the  atmosphere, 
and, of  course,  calling  a  very  much  less  change 
of  temperature  to  produce  succeeding  rains. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  climate  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  subject  to  rains. 

CARE  OF  DUCKLINGS. 

Mrs.  L.  B  ,  Freeport,  L.  I. — How  should 
young  ducks  be  cared  for  from  hatching  till 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves? 

Ans  — The  usual  method  is  to  have  the 
ducks  hatched  by  hens;  after  hatching  for  10 
days  or  two  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  hen3  should  be  kept  in  coops  with  board 
floors  w«Ii  littered  with  cut  straw.  The  proper 
food  ls  boiled  potatoes  and  hominy,  boiled 
eggs  d&d  boiled  liver  or  other  animal  food, 
and  all  the  food  given  them  should  be  well 
cooked.  During  this  period  the  ducklings 
should  have  plenty  of  clean  drinking  water, 
but  should  not  be  allowed  to  swim,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  at  ail  cold.  After  this  time, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  run  during  the  day 
but  should  be  shut  in  a  warm  coop  with  a 
dry  floor,  and  be  well  fed  at  night.  If  al¬ 
lowed  about  a  pond  or  stream  infested  with 
mud  turtles,  many  of  the  young  ducks  will  be 
caught  by  their  heads  or  feet,  and  drowned. 

— 

Miscellaneous. 


F.  0.  C.,  Washington,  Kansas. — 1,  have 
several  acres  planted  in  grapes,  blackberries 
and  raspberries  in  rows  six,  eight,  ten  and  13 
feet  apart;  1  can  get  stable  manure  at  25  cents 
per  load  delivered,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  and  manuring  them?  3.  Would 
the  Acme  be  a  good  cultivator? 

Ans. —We  think  the  best  treatment  would 
be  to  work  them  often  with  a  shallow- working 
cultivator,  if  the  soil  is  very  hard ,  it  may  be 
lightly  plowed  in  the  Spring  aud  then  worked 
with  the  cultivator.  The  manure  is  first-rate 
to  use  on  the  berries,  but  we  would  hardly  ad¬ 
vise  its  use  on  the  grapes,  unless  they  are 
making  a  poor  growth.  For  them  get  some 
bones  aud  break  them  fine  aud  unx  with  the 
cob  ashes  that  are  being  largely  thrown  away, 
and  after  being  kept  damp  for  three 
moo. he  or  more  apply  SOU  pounds  per  acre.  3. 


There  is  no  finer  tool  thau  the  Acme  to  use  i 
wherever  the  rows  are  wide  enough  for  it  to  t 
pass.  1 

H.  W.,  Minaville,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  the  1 
difference  between  millet  and  Hungarian  e 
Grass?  3.  Which  would  be  the  better  to  sow  1 
on  a  field  that  last  year  was  a  pasture  in  clover, 
but  the  clover  is  now  badly  killed— soil  black 
slate  aud  strong  land?  8.  How  much  seed  , 

should  be  sown  per  acre  and  where  can  I  get  < 

it?  4.  Is  the  fodder  thus  grown  as  good  as  i 
clover  hay? 

Ans. — L  Both  are  millets  though  different 
varieties.  The  common  or  yellow  millet  is 
the  best,  when  the  seed  is  the  object  of  raising 
the  crop;  the  Hungarian,  when  we  wish  to 
make  fodder,  though  the  common  millet,  if 
cut  quite  green,  makes  very  good  feed.  3. 

We  should  greatly  prefer  the  Hungarian 
Grass.  3.  Sow  one  bushel  per  acre  as  recom¬ 
mended  elsewhere  for  millet.  You  can  get  it 
of  any  man  who  sells  grass  seeds.  4.  No, 
though  very  good,  about  like  Timothy. 

J.  D.  S.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Fa.— 1.  Is  soda  ash, 
such  as  is  used  by  glass  manufacturers,  of  any 
value  as  a  fertilizer?  3.  Is  it  the  proper  thing 
to  plant  an  apple  orchard  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  just  been  cleared  up  this  Spring- 
timber  principally  oak  and  beach ;  soil  a  loose 
sand-stone;  exposure  to  the  snn  until  3  P.  M. ; 
a  forest  as  a  wind-break  on  the  northwest? 

Ans.— 1.  Soda  ash  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertil¬ 
ize”.  as  the  soil  usually  contains  an  abundance 
1  of  soda.  2.  This  kind  of  soil  is  not  favorable 
for  an  orchard,  and  the  trees  would  not  be 
long  lived  unless  they  were  occasionally 
dressed  with  lime  and  wood  ashes.  Sand¬ 
stone  soils  are  defficient  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  elements  of  tree  growth,  and  unless  the 
subsoil  is  differently  constituted  they  are  not 
suited  for  apple  orchards. 

G.  W.  S.,  PanshviUe,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the 
“Standard  Alkaline  Bone”  manufactured  by 
the  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  a  good  fertilizer  for  use  on  sandy  land  in 
wheat?  2.  Which  is  the  best  corn  for  fodder, 
and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  Wehave  not  astatemeutof  its  con¬ 
stituents  by  us,  aud  can  find  no  analysis  of  it 
by  any  experiment  station,  and  so  can’t  say 
anything  about  it.  The  credit  of  the  firm, 
however,  is  rated  as  “good.”  2.  The  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  is  the  best,  but  it  is  hard 
to  find  the  seed  now.  Try  Blount’s  Prolific,  or 
any  good  sample  of  W estem  dent  that  you  cau 
get  at  the  feed  stores,  will  do  very  well;  test 
the  seed  first  to  see  what  per  cent,  will  grow. 

M.  C.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. — 1.  Where 
can  strong  paraffine  paper  be  obtained?  3. 
How  can  manilla  paper  be  made  water  proof, 
and  somewhat  transparent?  3.  Where  can 
nitrate  of  soda  be  bought  in  quantity  nearer 
than  New  York? 

Ans.— 1.  From  the  Hammerschleg  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  232  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  2. 
Get  paraffine  from  any  druggist,  or  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Works.  Place  it  in  a  large,  flat 
dish  like  a  dripping  pan,  and  melt  it.  Place 
the  paper  in  the  hot  paraffine  until  it  is  satu¬ 
rated,  when  it  should  be  drained,  or  it  may, 
when  wanted  in  great  quantity,  be  run 
through  a  wringer  made  on  purpose.  3.  Prob¬ 
ably  from  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  in 
Cleveland. 

j .  D.  W.,  Hudson,  Wis.— 1.  I  have  a  mare 
with  foal,  that  was  hipped  six  years  ago. 
About  two  weeks  ago  she  fell  on  the  ice  and 
has  hardly  been  able  to  walk  since.  She  can¬ 
not  get  up  without  help;  she  eats  well  and 
appears  well;  what  cau  I  do  for  her?  3, 
What  should  be  done  for  a  three- weeks  old 
calf  that  has  spells  of  coughing  and  hard 
breathing,  panting  from  no  exertion  at  all? 

Ans. — The  mare  should  have  plenty  of  rest 
in  a  loose  stall  with  deep  litter.  2.  Give  the 
daily  a  tablespoouful  of  a  mixture  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  four  ounces,  and  one  ounce  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  The  trouble  is  due  to 
thread  worms  in  the  lungs  and  throat. 

W.  S.  IV'.,  Shawano,  Wis. —  In  case  of 
’  black  walnut,  peach,  plum,  cherry  aud  other 
pits  that  have  been  exposed,  dry,  to  freezing 
during  the  Winter  to  be  planted  in  the  Spring, 
should  l  bey  be  cracked  and  the  seed  left  in 
the  shell,  or  should  the  seeds  be  taken  out  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted? 

]  Ans.— If  they  have  remained  dry  so  long, 

*  probably  they  would  never  germinate  if  not 
P  cracked.  The  point  is  to  preserve  the  kernel 
uninjured  so  that  it  can  germinate.  The  nuts 
should  have  been  kept  through  Winter  in 
j  sand  somewhat  moist  and  exposed  to  freezing 
and  thawing.  The  black  walnut  if  allowed  to 
’  become  dry  w  ill  never  germinate. 

1  R.  S.  R.,  Greenoaxtle,  Ind.—Do  you  recom- 
i  mend  picking  out  the  kernels  looking  alike,  in 
the  hotch-potch  of  corn  sent  out,  or  should  it 
3  be  planted  promiscously  ? 
a  Ans.— From  the  way  this  corn  was  obtained, 

3  it  was  almost  impossible  that  the  ears  should 
,  be  well  filled,  and  hence  came  kernels  of  all 
e  ’  shapes  and  sizes,  and  from  the  crossing,  all 
!.  colors  as  well.  It  should  be  all  planted  to 


gether.  When  ripe,  select  such  ears  as  please 
best  and  are  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  and 
plant  these  together,  and  this  course  should 
be  followed  year  by  year  uutil  a  variety  is 
established  that  suits.  We  believe  this  corn  is 
worth  a  faithful  trial,  even  if  it  does  uot  look 
very  uniform. 

E.  K.  R.,  New  York  City.—l.  Is  the  fruit 
of  the  Japanese  Plum  edible,  or  is  the  tree 
solely  ornameutal?  2.  Can  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  variegated  and  colored  Sycamore 
Maples  be  grafted  upon  the  common  Syca¬ 
more  Maple?  3.  Do  Schwerdler’9  Maple  and 
Worl’s  Maple  bear  seed;  if  so,  are  the  seeds 
true  to  their  kind,  and  can  they  be  propa¬ 
gated? 

Ans. — It  is  edible,  but  no  better  than  the 
Chickasaw,  of  which  it  is  a  variety  or  sport, 
we  believe.  It  is  valuable  for  its  purple  foli¬ 
age  mainly.  2.  Yes,  they  should  be  grafted 
on  the  species— Acer  pseudo-platanus.  3.  Yes, 
they  bear  seed,  but  the  seed  will  not  produce 
the  variety. 


S.  C.  S.,  Westover,  Md.—Ou  the  northwest 
side  of  my  farm  is  a  bluff  10  feet  high  along 
the  bank  of  a  salt-water  river;  I  wish  to  plant 
trees  for  a  wind-break;  the  soil  is  sandy, 
would  you  recommend  deciduous  or  ever¬ 
green,  and  what  variety  ? 

Ans.— We  know  of  no  trees  better  adapted 
to  this  use  thau  the  White  and  Austrian 
Pines  aud  Norway  Spruce.  They  grow 
rapidly,  are  hardy  and  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  insects.  Deciduous  trees  would  be  all 
right  for  Summer,  but  would  afford  but  little 
protection  in  Winter. 

M.  M.,  Liberty,  Mo.— 1.  What  is  meant  in 
the  Rural  of  February  2,  1884,  page  60,  by 
Fayetteville  water- lime?  3.  In  building  a 
cellar  wall,  if  the  rocks  are  large,  will  the 
wall  be  better  if  they  are  broken  ? 

ANS. — 1,  Merely  a  good  brand  of  hydraulic 
cement.  2.  You  can  use  rocks  however  large, 
up  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  but  cold  will 
penetrate  a  wall  having  stones  running  en¬ 
tirely  through,  much  worse  than  when  built 
of  smaller  ones. 

M.  T.  M.,  Jamestown,  N.  C. — In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  it  was  said  that  wire  fence  could  be  built 
for  35  cents  a  pannel,  where  cau  wire  be 
bought  at  that  price.  Here  a  pannel  is  14  feet 
in  length. 

Ans. — Such  wire  can  be  got  from  the  Buck- 
Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Fourteen- 
foot  panneis  would  cost  about  30  cents. 

A.  S.  S.,  no  address. — I  have  a  Rubra  Bego¬ 
nia,  with  a  sprout  of  Argyrostigma  picta  com¬ 
ing  out  near  the  ground;  is  not  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual? 

Ans.— Spotted- leaved  sprouts  often  spring 
up  from  "Rubra"  stocks.  They  are  less  desir¬ 
able  than  the  plain-leaved  form,  hence  it  is 
well  to  remove  them. 


O.  U.  P.  J.,  Caribou,  Me.— Are  scabby  seed 
potatoes  more  likely  than  smooth  seed  to  pro 
duee  a  scabby  crop? 

Ans. — Scab  seems  to  be  eaused  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  the  wire- worm  (lulus).  In  other 
places  it  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  In  the  latter 
case  scabby  potatoes  would  be  likely  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  affection. 

W.  H.  J canesville,  Pa. — l.  How  far  south 
will  the  gooseberry  aud  currant  thrive  and 
bear  fruit?  2.  How  far  south  will  the  lilac 
grow. 

Ans.— L  Not  south  of  Virginia.  3.  We 
have  seen  lilacs  growing  and  blossoming  pro¬ 
fusely  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

S.  L  ,  Sharon  Center,  N.  Y— Who  are  re¬ 
liable  wool  dealers  in  Boston? 

Ans. — Brown,  Steese  &  Clarke,  Chamber- 
lain  Bros.  &  Co.,  A.  M.  Howland  &  Co, 
Hutchins,  Kitching  &  Co. 

W.  B.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. — Can  I  bud 
or  graft  the  pear  on  apple  roots? 

Ans. — You  can  do  so,  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able;  for,  as  a  rule,  such  trees  would  be  short¬ 
lived. 

W.  T.  D  ,  Carry,  Pa.— Where  can  I  get 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Corn? 

Ans.— J.  M.  Thorburu  &  Co.,  15  John  St., 
New  York  offered  it  for  sale. 

C.  E.  L.,  Tenaj,  Montana. — Where  can  I 
get  strawberry  boxes  by  the  thousand? 

Ans. — From  Disbroa  Bros  ,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
hi 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  H Montreal,  Canada.— The  Rural’s 
answer,  page  500,  to  the  question  how  to  grow 
peas,  was  uot  quite  correct,  from  a  Canadian 
point  of  view.  Peas  here  do  not  require  a 
rich,  heavy  soil,  or  one  full  of  manure;  heavy 
clay  laud  that  will  grow  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
will  grow  pea-vines  from  10  to  15  feet  long, 
which  would  coutiuue  to  blossom  until  frost 
in  the  Autumn.  The  straw  would  be  rotten 
at  the  roots;  and  the  result  would  be  neither 
straw  nor  gram  worth  anything.  But  on  light 
clay  laud,  they  would  not  grow  so  rankly,  and 
the  product  would  be  u  good  crop  of  grain  and 
the  straw  would  be  valuable  for  sheep  fodder. 

1  Then  again,  in  Canada,  we  consider’;  IX 


bushel,  (70  pounds  to  the  bushel)  of  good  seed, 
sufficient  for  a  Canadian  arpent.  And,  lastly, 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing,  we  sow  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  aud 
all  danger  of  spring  frosts  are  over;  and  we 
certainly  never  think  of  sowing  them  as  late 
as  the  10  or  20th  of  June  expecting  a  crop.  Of 
course,  we  are  almost  free  from  the  ravages 
of  the  weevil  or  bug. 

R.  N.  Y.— The  climate  of  Quebec  is  much 
cooler  and  better  suited  to  pea  growing  than 
that  of  the  “States,”  aud  no  doubt  our  friend 
is  right  as  to  the  soil  there  required ;  but  in  our 
experience,  we  never  bad  land  too  rich  for 
peas.  If  sown  very  early,  as  they  should  be 
for  a  large  yield,  our  severe  summer  droughts 
ripen  them  up  with  no  fear  of  continued 
growth.  A  Canadian  arpent  is  about  five 
sixths  of  an  acre,  IX  bushel,  at 70  pounds  each 
on  this,  would  be  somewhat  over  two  bushels 
per  acre,  which  very  likely  would  be  ample  iu 
so  genial  a  climate,  and  with  pbus,  none  of 
which  are  weevil-eaten.  Peas  sown  early  will 
grow  and  yield  much  the  best  iu  all  countries; 
but  iu  Pennsylvania,  those  raised  thus  early, 
would  need  to  be  fed  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  their 
value  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  weevil. 
But  when  growing  for  seed,  we  must  take  Ihe 
chances  of  mildew  aud  a  small  yield,  to  escape 
the  greater  evil — the  bug  or  weevil. 

Dr  W.  H.  G.,  8 alt  Lake  City,  Utah.— I 
take  issue  with  Prof.  C,  V.  Riley  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  in  a  late  Rural,  that  all  true  spiders  are 
useful  to  man.  We  have  here  a  white  spider, 
which  is  the  worst  enemy  to  man  of  anything 
in  the  insect  line  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

It  is  so  poisonous  to  all  tender  plauts  that  Its 
very  foot-tracks  on  a  leaf  of  a  rose  bush  or 
anything  else,  will  kill  the  leaf.  I  have  seen 
it  walk  or  run  over  the  leaf  of  a  Magnolia 
acuminata,  and  in  34  hours  the  leaf  would 
show  signs  of  death.  The  pests  have  killed 
four  of  the  young  trees  for  me  by  running  or 
walking  over  the  buds.  They  are  very  cunning 
too,  for  on  the  approach  of  a  person,  they  will 
dodge  quickly  uuder  the  leaf,  and  if  disturbed 
in  tho  least,  they  will  drop  to  the  ground  and 
hide  so  quickly  that  not  one  person  out  of  ten 
would  see  them.  They  do  not  weave  a  web. 
Their  name  Ido  not  know,  but  I  have  watched 
them  closely  on  my  young  roses  and  other 
plants  to  keep  them  from  cutting  off  the 
shoots,  which  I  have  seen  them  do  a  number 
of  times. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley;  I  can  simply  say  that 
no  such  poisonous  spider  as  that  here  describ¬ 
ed  is  known  to  me,  or  to  any  other  arachnol- 
ogist  whom  I  have  questioned.  From  the 
fact  that  Dr.  W.  H.  G.  speaks  of  the  cutting 
of  the  shoots,  I  infer  that  he  has  to  do  with 
some  other  insect  which  mimics  or  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  spider.  However  this  may  be,  I 
shall  be  extremely  glad  to  receive  specimens 
of  the  creature  in  question  from  tho  Doctor , 
and  will  then  write  him  further  in  reference 
to  it.  The  general  truth  which  I  have  stated 
is  a  well  recognized  one.  Any  exception  to  it 
such  as  be  indicates,  will  be  a  most  interesting 
addition  to  our  knowledge. 

•■Hortus,”  Elmira,  N.  Y.— I  have  no  desire 
to  talk  a  conclusion  upon  any  question ;  but 
facts  are  facts,  neverertbeless,  and  they  very 
often  disprove  many  a  fine  theory.  Your 
correspondent,  C.  M.  Hovey,  evidently  swal¬ 
lows  everything  Mr.  Peter  Hendereo*  says, 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  other  prac¬ 
tical  men  have  a  right  to  an  opinion,  especial¬ 
ly  when  that  opinion  is  based  on  “carefully 
conducted  experiments.”  With  all  due  regard 
for  Mr.  Henderson’s  practical  experience,  I 
for  one  can  not  consider  him  infallible.  If 
we  are  to  accept  everything  Mr.  Henderson 
says  as  conclusive  evidence  that  all  experi¬ 
ments  are  of  no  value  in  proving  or  disprov¬ 
ing  a  theory,  unless  they  agree  with  his  ideas, 
then  there  is  no  further  need  of  experiment 
stations.  1  will  uot  disugroe  with  Mr.  Hovey 
that  “we  have  too  much  theory  and  two  little 
intelligent  practice.”  Does  not  Mr.  Hender- 
b  son  sometimes  have  too  much  theory  as  well 
as  some  others! 


F.  B.  F.,  Babylon,  L.  I.— If  I  understand 
F.  D.  G\.  on  page  285  of  the  Rural,  he  would 
not  only  advise  tho  ladies,  but  all,  to  discon¬ 
tinue  tho  use  of  oats  as  poultry  food.  This  I 
could  uot  do  until  the  truth  of  his  assertions 
is  proved  among  iny  own  fowl.  At  this 
season  I  feed  no  corn  to  my  layers;  but  do 
feed  oats  largely,  with  happy  results  as  to  egg 
production.  While  I  have  fed  them  in  a  dry 
state  with  impunity,  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
soak  them  in  boiling  water,  allowing  them  to 
remain  over-night,  as  then  they  make  a  good 
morning  feed.  They  are  good  mixed  with 
screenings,  two-thirds  of  the  latter. 

A.  M  P.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.— Permit  me  to 
suggest  an  improvement  on  Goguac’s  direc¬ 
tions  for  setting  strawberries,  asparagus,  etc., 
as  given  on  page  224,  and  thut  is,  after  the 
line  has  been  drawn  straight,  walk  on  it.  This 
leaves  a  plain  mark  to  use  the  spade  or  trowel 
by,  and  the  rows  are  uot  so  liable  to  be 
crooked  as  wheu  setting  by  a  drawu  line. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


painted  with  red.  She  wore  bracelets,  and 
rings  in  her  ears  as  becometh  a  heathen, 
while  on  her  head  was  a  marvelous  head-dress 
of  artificial  flowers,  tinsel  and  fringe:  other¬ 
wise,  her  dress  was  that  of  au  American  child. 
She  speaks  Chinese.  Chinook  and  English.  The 
boy  looks  very  stupid,  fat  as  a  porker,  and  his 
small  eyes  peer  out  of  their  slanting  “slits,” 
with  unpromising  stolidity.  The  children,  as 
always  with  the  Chinese,  were  the  center  of 
attraction,  and  received  unstinted  petting. 

1  drauk  tea  (some  of  Chong’s  812  tea!)  at  the 
invitation  of  a  Chinaman,  who  took  delicate 
small  cups,  without  handles,  holding  about 
three  tablespoonfuls,  from  a  china  tray  of 
water,  in  which  a  dozen  or  more  were  im¬ 
mersed  and  filled  them  with  the  gentle  bever¬ 
age  from  a  mysterious-lookiug  arrangement 
on  the  counter,  and  saying  something  in  his 
own  language,  which  I  was  pleased  to  inter¬ 
pret  as,  “Happy  New  Year  to  you,  and  may 
you  live  a  thousand  years,”  the  tea  was  swal 
lowed  with  a  formality  befittiDg  the  occasion: 
the  cups  were  then  returned  to  their  bath  of 
water  to  await  further  use.  Close  at  hand 
was  a  pile  of  New  Year’s  cards,  brilliant  red 
paper,  several  inches  long,  and  narrow  or 
folded  into  small  books,  ami  bearing  appropri¬ 
ate  legends  in  the  strange,  black  characters  of 
the  language.  Back  of  one  of  the  counters,  a 
man  was  writing  with  the  Chinese  pen — a 
stick  with  a  tapering, brush-like  end — which 
was  dipped  in  ink  like  paint,  and  the  writing 
proceeded  in  columns,  these  columns  being 
arranged  backwards,  according  to  our  way  of 
reckoning.  Chinamen  of  prominence,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  people,  send  their 
New  Year’s  cards  and  often  accompany  them 
with  a  gift— a  bottle  of  wine  or  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

The  “China  Lily,”  which  they  make  so  much 
of,  and  force  into  bloom  for  New  Year’s  by 
placing  the  bulbs  in  a  shell  or  vase  filled  with 
pebbles  and  water,  is  nothing  more  or  less,  I 
think,  than  a  species  of  Narcissus.  Several 
stalks  about  12  inches  high,  spring  from  one 
bulb,  and  each  bears  a  cluster  of  star-like 
flowers  au  inch  across  and  very  fragraut,  In 
another  Chinese  interior  which  we  visited,  I 
saw  a  camellia  hearing  a  single  red  blossom. 
But  the  strikiug  feature  of  the  festivities  was 
the  quiet  order  that  prevailed  throughout, 
ami  no  Chinaman  “got  on  a  drunk.”  Iu  this 
respect  at  least,  our  Asiatic  neighbor  should 
put  Christendom  to  the  blush.  Concerning 
the  remarkably  good  behavior  of  Chinese 
babies,  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
it  must  be,  I  think,  that  civilization  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  infantile  amiability!  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville,  chief-engineer  of  the  Jeanette  on  her 
ill-fated  Arctic  cruise,  iu  his  interesting  book, 
“In  the  Lena  Delta,”  commeuts  upon  the  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  temper  and  behavior  of  both 
Yokut  atid  Tunguso  balnea  over  those  of  en¬ 
lightened  Christendom.  It  may  be  the  early 
out-cropping  of  the  great  patience  that 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  “untutored 
miml”  of  the  worlJ,  and  is  strikingly  exempli¬ 
fied  iu  the  Chinese  and  the  American  Indians, 
who  bear  so  close  a  kindship. 

I  had  so  often  heard  the  remark  made  by 
Puget  Sound — ers,  that  flowers  bloom  here 
every  month  in  the  year,  that  I  concluded  the 
Winter  of  ’84  and  '85  would  be  an  exception. 
They  bloomed  until  the  snow  fell  in  December, 
and  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  disappeared  in 
January,  I  suw  the  English  daisy  in  bloom, 
looking  as  complacent  as  if  the  mouth  were 
April.  On  February  fith,  I  walked  with  a 
lady  in  her  garden  where  she  had  spent  most 
of  the  day  in  gardening,  and  she  picked  for 
me  a  nosegay.  The  flowers  I  noted  in  bloom 
were  the  violet  (sweet-scented),  primrose, 
wall  flower,  polyanthus,  pansy,  daisy  and 
crocus,  while  daffodils  were  just  burstiug 
their  buds.  A  lady  in  Seattle,  on  Christmas 
Day,  dug  under  the  snow  to  look  for  straw¬ 
berries  on  her  vines,  and  found  a  flue  cluster 
well  ripened  under  the  leaves,  which,  of 
course,  served  as  a  centerpiece  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spread. 

Washington  Territory  is  settled  with  much 
the  same  class  ol'  people  as  is  California,  aud 
they  are  not  people  to  “get  left”  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pressive  westeruism.  I  attended  a  “party,”  not 
long  ago  which  well  illustrated  the  savoir 
faire  of  the  entertainers  nt  least.  The  spa¬ 
cious  house,  newly  built  aud  occupied,  was 
lumg  with  signal  flags  of  various  nations  aud 
festoous  of  greeus.  There  were  opou-grate 
tires  iu  every  room,  including  the  wide  halls 
the  refreshments  were  very  nice  and  served 
very  tastefully.  The  host  iu  a  full  dress  uni¬ 
form  of  a  eolouelof  the  army,  ami  the  hostess 
in  black  velvet  and  choice  luce,  received  their 
guests-  of  whom  SOU  had  been  bidden — in  the 
library;  there  were  rooms  for  billiards,  for 
dancing  and  for  “whist.”  The  lutter  is  the 
standard  game  on  this  const,  aud  everybody 
is  supposed  to  bo  devoted  to  it.  I  am  always 
anuued  ut  the  expression  awakened  whenever 
1  am  asked  to  play  “whist”— as  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  tbflt  l  do  not  know  one  card  from 

another,  aud  never  have  bad  tba  time  to  Jearu  I 


In  the  East— Philadelphia  and  New  York — 
no  reputable  physician  of  good  standing  in 
the  profession,  advertises  himself  and  his 
business.  But  here  doctors  advertise  as  well 
as  lawyers,  and  it  is  not  considered  “unpro¬ 
fessional.”  Doctors  have  their  offices  in  the 
business  part  of  the  towns,  the  same  as  law¬ 
yers,  and  not  in  their  dwellings  as  is  customary 
in  the  East — which  is  an  improvement  on  the 
old  plan  I  think;  even  in  the  best  newspapers 
quack  doctors,  “specialists,”  etc,,  advertise 
their  nefarious  and  abominable  trade— all 
unseemly  literature  totally  unfit  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  which  a  healthy  public  sentiment 
would  condemn. 


Implements  and  Paehinetij 


ROBINSON  <Jfc  CO  Richmond,  Ind„ 

Build  Traction  and  Portable  Engines.  Threshers,  Saw 
Mills,  etc.  Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 


have  made  great  reduct¬ 
ions  In  their  UPHOLST¬ 
ERY  DEPARTMENT. 

They  have  now  on  sale  a 
large  and  complete  stock 
or choice  new  goods  which 
they  offer  at  greatly  reduc¬ 
ed  prices  throughout. 

Special  attention  is  call¬ 
ed  to  the  following  bar¬ 
gains: 

Portieres,  §20  per  pair; 
former  price  $30.  Guipure 
C  urtains,  $6  to  $10,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Also  special  inducements 
in  Lace  Curtains,  Renais¬ 
sance  Laces,  lYottinghams, 
Cluny,  Antiques,  etc. 

Just  received  a  line  of 
Anglo-Indu  and  Palatine 
Curtains  and  Scarfs,  some¬ 
thing-  entirely  new. 

Parties  about  furnishing 
w  ill  find  this  a  rare  chance 
for  buying  reliable  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  fig¬ 
ure. 


REID’S  i 

CREAMERY 


=f  RlK  BEST  BITTKK) 

I  SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER!  Brjio 

Most  Effective^  and  Convenient,  ft]  j 

Seven  Different  Sizee.  IP'.  i 

Also  Power  Workers  I  '‘TriicPtMli 

Butter  Printers.  Shipping  Bores.  p  Vil  I  M:!^S||U 
Ac.  Send (' ircu hi r  .ig’i.  Wanted  A  J 

®  A.  H.  REID,  l 

20  Soulh  10th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


K  annas. 

New  Salem,  Cowley  Co.,  May  ti. — The 
people  surely  cannot  cry  “Droughty  Kansas” 
this  Spring,  for  the  weather  is  extremely  wet ; 
in  fact,  it  is  so  wet  in  some  parts  of  this 
county  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able 
to  plow  for  com.  The  Spring  seems  late, 
but  when  I  read  the  reports  from  other  places, 
things  appear  pretty  forward  here.  I  com¬ 
menced  planting  corn  three  weeks  ago  and 
have  some  to  plant  yet.  Farmers  are  pretty 
well  through  in  this  vicinity.  Wheat  is  very 
poor;  I  think  fully  one  third  of  the  wheat 
land  has  been  plowed  op  and  planted  to  corn. 
Oats  are  doing  finely ;  so  is  grass,  and  stock  is 
gaining  on  it.  My  tomato  plants  from  the 
Rural  seeds  are  looking  nice;  they  are  from 
six  to  ten  inches  high.  The  peas,  too,  are  do¬ 
ing  finely.  The  Rural  Coni  is  up  and  looking 
fair.  Gooseberries,  one-fourth  grown;  straw¬ 
berries  full  of  bloom;  in  fact,  every  fruit  tree 
is  loaded  with  sets  for  fruit.  Every  peach 
that  was  two  years  old  was  full  of  bloom. 
We  have  a  prospect  of  a  better  fruit  crop 
than  any  we  have  ever  had.  I  put  out  over 
(500  trees  this  Spring  aud  nearly  all  are  alive. 
I  also  planted  an  acre  of  small  fruits.  Com 
is  high— (50  cents  to  65  cents;  potatoes,  81  to 
§1.50;  oats,  00  cents  to  65  cents.  Onions  sold 
as  high  as  §3  per  bushel,  llay,  $8  to  810  per 
ton.  Wheat,  80  cents.  e.  e.  v. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co  ,  May  11.— Com, 
wheat,  oats  and  strawberries  are  the  staple 
crops  with  the  great  majority  of  farmers  of 
this  section.  I  should  judge  that  one-third  of 
the  corn  planting  is  done — perhaps  more. 
Planters  have  little  trouble  getting  their  land 
in  order  this  Spring,  except  those  who  are 
breaking  new  land,  and  that  can  be  planted 
later  and  will  do  as  well  as  if  planted  early,  or 
eveu  better.  The  weather  is  very  favorable 
for  wheat,  heing  cool  with  frequent  rains,  and 
tho  crop  is  making  a  very  rapid  growth;  but 
the  cool  weather  is  rather  unfavorable  for 
some  other  crops.  Strawberries,  though  severe¬ 
ly  injured  by  the  Winter,  are  recovering 
wonderfully  aud  appear  as  if  they  would  yield 
a  full  crop,  though  they  will  be  later  than 
usual,  the  season  here  b  ing  from  two  to  three 
weeks  later  than  the  average.  There  is  but 
little  money  in  com  aud  oats  us  grown  and 
marketed  here,  and  there  is  uo  profit  in  wheat, 
when  it  sells  as  low  as  it  did  last  harvest;  but 
such  a  thing  may  uot  occur  again  soon. 
Strawberries,  however,  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
be  a  reliable  aud  paying  crop,  and  tben  there 
is  a  class  of  land  here  bordering  on  the  rivers, 
adapted  to  market  gardening,  and  occupied 
by  a  class  of  far  <  era,  who  follow  a  business 
commonly  called  “trucking;  upon  these  furms 
peas  are  coming  into  bloom,  musk-melons  are 
up,  aud  tomatoes  have  been  transplanted  from 
the  beds  to  the  field  during  the  past  week,  but 
the  northerly  winds  and  very  cool  nights, 
almost  approaching  to  frost,  are  very  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  plants.  s.  c.  s. 


Macomber's  Hand  Planter 


The  best  In  the  worlil'for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
l  ed  seed.  See.  of  Vt.  Board  of  Agr.  Id  report  for 
i-tM.  say*:  “It  is  really  the  sreatest  Improvement  for 
the  least  money  1  he  ve  ever  become  fully  acquainted 
with."  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

*i.  M.  M A COM BEK  <fc  CO..  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


BROADWAY  AND  11TH  ST 

NEW  YORK. 


CLOTH  and  GrOLD 

HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED !] 


*m-  ITS  LEADING  MERIT^ARE  "ft* 

That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  ~  >*eds  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  dean  mi  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  It  runs  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &TAYL0R  AGR’L  TOOL'CO. 

BOX  75  CHICOPEE  PALLS,  MASS. 


Improved  Elastic 
Truss.  Worn  night 
and  day.  Positively 
Imirte  Rupture.  Sent 
by  mail  everywhere. 


Writ*-  forfull  dcsoript- 
Kf  ive  circulars  to  tho 

/  NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
f  TRUSS  CO.,  , 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

ctrrrfiua  *  wHaEx,8.  if 


~A.NGLO-SWISSlJ||  1/ 
/'V  CONDENSED  lYllLlVi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
imcoiukm sod  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


The  Celebrated  Itrlnser  Gru  iu  Crndle. 

Hand  made  of  the  best  material,  light,  strong, 
durable,  handy,  and  cheap;  travels  easy  and 
fast.  Host  perfect  cradle  111  The  market. 
Many  thousands  In  use.  Sawed  fingers.  Best 
Scythes.  Only  $8,50  each.  Good  discount  by 
the  dots.  Agents  wanted  Send  for 
circulars  free,  and  mention  K.N.- 
^gp^Yorker.  E.O.  BUIXSEK, 
Middletown, 

Duuphiu  Co..  1’a. 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


|Ui.9'cfUaufo«$  vti.sing, 


AND  LAND-OWNERS 


IMPROVED 

HYDRAULIC  HAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 
A.  G.VWTIl  KOI*  vV  SON, 

\\  ilmlugion.  Del. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Cen 
tennlal  Exhibition.  Philadelphia. 


Physicians  and 
Druggists  Recommend 


.i _ PKUPKDTS  SAY 

:»flgjp3  It  will  K*  riiioj  iu‘\i  oiuitucr.  Then 
uvj  <-nir  h*y.  u«ir  ciivular  dtMeribea 
tiiv*  ->uh  carrier  that  hot  mi  tviurtu  to 
~  Aiitl  runs  either  Way  wiLhoul 

chftiigtug  auythltw  Bia  biugftlu  u> 
intro-loro  it-  l>D«‘t  fnrijwt  thin,  U«»x  114, 

OHO  It  N  BROS.,  llurion.  O. 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  V.  V. 

A  Li  I  s  Dairy  and  Table  Milt. 

The  Purest,  Strongest.  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made.  W  arns iiicil  as  pure  as  any.  Triuni- 

Alilmnt  RyerTwkere.  -A i  Buffalo  iu  ilie  state 
test  of  ’«•:  at  the  New  York  Butter  and  Cheese 
Exchange  test,  ’T3;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 

L  Union  Dairy  Katr,  ’83,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  one.  tying  its 

T  rival  on  that,  over  four  foreign  competitors 
sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
Knit  Co.,  L.  Address 

J.  W.  IIAKKIiK,  »i>c’y,  Syrai  u»e,N,  V. 


BITTERS 


l  jus  medicine  combines  Iron  with  pure  vegetable 
tonics,  and  is  invaluable  for  Diseases  peculiar  to 
W  omen,  and  all  who  loud  sedentary  lives.  It  lCn- 
riclioft  mid  Puri  tic*  tho  Blood,  Nlimulnle* 
tho  Appetite,  -■Ireiigtlicii*  tho  Musi  lea  and 
Nerves  in  foot,  thoroughly  Invigorate*. 
Clears  tlin  completion,  and  make,  the  skin  smooth. 
It  does  net  blacken  the  teelh,  cause  headache  «t 
produce  constipation— off  wcb«r  Avu  meJuinee  ttv. 

Mltfl.  Ktazamcrtt  Haiku.  “4  Farwull  Avo..  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis  says,  under  date  of  Doe.  Aith.  ISM 
“l  have  used  Brow  n’*  Tmn  Bittern,  and  it  lias  been 
inert'  than  a  doctor  to  me.  having  cured  mo  of  tho 
weakness  ladies  have  iu  life.  Also  cured  moot  lev¬ 
er  Complaint.,  anil  now  my  complnxion  is  clear  aud 
good,  lias  been  beneficial  to  niy  children." 

Genuine  has  above  t  ratio  mark  and  omasml  red  lined 
on  wrapper.  Take  no  other.  Made  only  by 

Bit  OWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  II A  LTI  MO  UK,  MIL 

liADiKa1  Hand  Book- useful  aud  attractive,  con¬ 
taining  list  of  prizes  for  recipes,  information  about 
coin* ,  eto„  given  away  by  all  dealer*  In  medicine,  or 
pinlled  t#  MW  (loilrn**  pn  roonipt-  pf  stamp, 


-un*»*|8e|f-feed  STRAW  A 

a 5^1  HAY  CUTTER 

Tho  be*!  In  tho  world. 

The  knife  b  Steel .  and  tempered.ami 
i is  fastened  to  lever  with  three  holts, 
and  can  be  easily  taken  oil  to  sharpen. 
The  length  of  cut  is  regulated  by  tha 
|  lever  to  which  the  knife  is  bolted, 
■p  T,ie  higher  f  r  lever  U  raised,  the 

longer  it  will  cut.  All  are  gwer  ititW.  Send,  for 
circulr  which  will  lx  mailed  FREE. 
iN E  W  A likMU  III \ r.  CO..  Col mb..-,  o. 


COMPLETE  K1KK  AND  VV  Ut'KR  PROOF 
DHnr  I  M  P  Uor  Fkxt  Rvo/t. 

WV\J\Jr  I  Lx*  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  14th  Nt.,  Philadelphia,  Pu 


OUR  SULKY  POTATO  PLOW. 

_ tun)  attaehmenu  Draws  the 
vft  /iiirowf,  Cwver*  the  seed,  cul- 

4  wfN  ffrit  tea  and  dips  th e  crop.  No 

te—SKjYA  pay  demanded  If  it  does  not 

-j-a.  T  -  work.  Order  jjow  to  get  the 
Eski  TH*/'-'****  lowest  priep. 

R  r< 1 N  f «K«>V 

f  fine  Lexuigton,  Pit, 


GOOD  F  A  R  t|S  in  a  mild,  delightful  climate  *Trt> 
to  43.QU0,  Good  business  place,  no  untimely  frost-,  tuj 
cypjofies,  ||Q  floods, bo  malaria.  C.  K,  LA  N 11  IS, 

VinHniH),  Jt 


New  Sample  Book  &  50  Lovely  Chromois  with 
pflipe,  lOp.  E,  h.  Pahdkk,  Nob’  Haven.Cfinn. 
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Eleven  of  the  samples  were  made  from 
cows  eating  more  or  less  silage,  only  two 
of  these  were  marked  No.  1 ;  eight  were 
No.  2,  and  the  rejected  sample  was  of 
this  lot.  It  must,  be  that  the  silage  fed 
(the  sauer-krant  kind  no  doubt)  was  more 
or  less  the  cause  of  this  low  grade.  The 
time,  no  doubt  will  come  when  silage 
will  do  better,  and  the  sooner  it  comes 
the  better  we  shall  be  pleased. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23,  1885. 


Another  four-paged  supplement  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Farmer’s  Club  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  this  week! 


Again  we  must  notify  our  friends  that, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  backwardness  of  our  work,  we  can 
not  plant  many  potatoes  and  seeds  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  sent  to  us  within  the  past  10 
days.  We  would  if  we  could,  and  regret 
that  we  can  not. 


The  present  makes  our  ninth  Farmer’s 
Club  Supplement  this  year,  We  find  that 
the  average  number  of  questions  answered 
in  each  is  about  200.  Thus  1,800  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  answered  thus  far  in  1885 
in  supplements  alone.  The  weekly  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club  has  thus  far  averaged,  without 
supplements,  about  40  answers,  which 
would  increase  the  aggregate  largely. 


When  corn  once  starts  into  growth,  it 
grows  rapidly — doesn’t  it?  And  the  more 
rapid  the  growth,  the  more  it  needs  of 
food  and  moisture — is  it  not  so?  When 
the  ears  begin  to  set  and  afterwards,  it 
needs  more  moisture  and  food  than  at  any 
other  time.  Are  we  rizht?  Then  why, 
even  up  to  the  time  that  the  corn  is  “laid 
by,”  would  you  run  a  plow  through  the 
field  to  sever  the  roots  and  thus  lessen  its 
supplies? 

Lots  of  our  friends  write  us  that,  they 
are  disappointed  in  the  Rural’s  Cross-bred 
Corn.  Were  they  to  read  our  account 
of  it,  they  would  see  that  the  Blount’s 
Improved  was,  in  most  of  the  plots,  made 
the  mother  plant.  The  kernel  of  this  is 
a  small  white  dent.  The  60  kinds  were 
raised  on  a  poor  soil  and  most  of  the  ears 
were  imperfect.  Those  who  carefully 
plant  and  raise  the  seed  we  have  sent 
them  will,  we  believe,  be  surprised  with 
the  result. 


Again  ffh-sav  to  those  who  intend  to 
use  chemical  fertilizers  on  corn — apply 
the  bone  and  potash  just  before  the  last 
harrowing,  broadcast.  Not  until  the 
corn  is  up  should  nitrogen  be  applied. 
Then  sow  dried  bbed  and  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Either  of  the 
last,  two  will  discolor  the  leaves  wherever 
it  touches  them,  though  they  are  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  harmed  thereby.  Do  not  use  a 
plow  in  the  field  after  the  corn  is  planted, 
and  do  not  hill  up  the  soil  about  the 
plants.  No  experiments  ever  tried  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  have  given  more  decided 
answers  against  plow-cultivation  and  hil¬ 
ling  up  than  those  made  to  test  the  two 
methods. 

*  - 

^  Mr.  E.  Williams,  writing  us  from 
Florida,  sajs:  “A  gentleman  showing 
me  over  his  place  a  few  days  ago,  called 
my  attention  to  some  Para  Grass  growing 
by  the  side  of  a  Palmetto  tree, and  taking- 
hold  of  a  stalk  cut  off  last  Fall,  pulled 
it  down  out  of  the  tree,  and  it  measured 
20  feet  in  length  !  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  Tall  grass  eh? — and  a  tall  story; 
but  I  vouch  for  its  truth,  which  is  more 
ihan  I  can  do  for  many  of  the  Florida 
stories  I  hear  and  read  about.”  The  bo¬ 
tanical  name  of  this  grass  is  Panicum 
barbiuode,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa.  It  was  introduced  gome  years 
ago  into  Alabama  and  lately  into  Florida. 
It  resembles  Guinea  Grass — Panicum  jum- 
entorum — and  though  coarse,  is  yet  rich 

in  food  material, 

- 

We  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  keeping  of 
silage  shall  become  so  well  understood 
that  the  product  will  be  something  better 
than  “sauer-kraut” ;  hut  that  the  “etuff  ” 
as  now  taken  from  the  average  silo,  smel¬ 
ling  as  rank  as  Macbeth’s  offense,  which 
smelled  to  Heaven,  is  to  be  recommended 
as  the  principal  food  of  cows  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  first-class  milk  and  butter  we 
do  not  believe.  The  correctness  of  this 
position  is  shown  by  the  butter  exhibited 
recently  at  a  Vermont  dairymen’s  meet¬ 
ing.  Of  80  samples  exhibited,  60  were 
marked  No.  1 ;  19  No.  2,  and  one  was 
rejected  as  not  worthy  of  being  graded. 


There  is  a  great  danger  that -with  low 
prices  for  wool  and  great  depression  in 
the  mutton  markets,  there  will  be  a 
“panic”  among  farmers  to  sell  their  sheep 
and  go  into  Borne  other  business.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is,  don’t  do  it.  By  the  time  you 
have  got  well  started,  wool  will  bring  a 
good  price,  and  mutton  be  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  and  you  will  wish  you  were  stocked 
with  sheep  again.  The  best  course  is  to 
keep  steadily  on  ;  weed  out  of  your  flock 
all  the  culls;  seek  to  improve  it  both  in  the 
qualitv  and  quantity  of  wool  produced, 
and  in  the  shape  of  body  and  tendency  to 
make  mutton.  A  flock  of  sheep  does 
much  toward  keeping  the  farm  free  from 
noxious  weeds,  and  towards  making  the 
land  richer.  It  is  safe  to  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  sacrificing  the  sheep ! 


WHEAT  OUTLOOK. 


It  was  fully  expected  that  should  the 
threatening  war  clouds  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  be  swept  aside,  the  prices  of  wheat, 
which  had  advanced  rapidly  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  war,  would  recede  at  least  to  the 
starting  point.  The  sun  of  peace  has 
dissipated  the  war  clouds  that  perturbed 
Europe,  and  at  present  the  outlook  is 
good  for  either  a  lengthy  truce  or  a  brief 
peace  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
yet  prices  have  fallen  off  only  a  trifle  in 
any  markets,  while  they  have  actually 
advanced  in  some.  This  is  not  due  to 
anticipations  of  a  renewal  of  warlike 
demonstrations  between  the  Lion  and  the 
Bear,  although  this  is  still  quite  pos¬ 
sible;  nor  to  confidence  in  the  inevitable¬ 
ness  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  for 
supremacy  in  southern  Asia,  for  although 
such  a  conflict  is  certain,  it  is  now  hard¬ 
ly  likely  to  take  place  soon  enough  to 
affect  the  prices  of  the  last  or  the  next 
harvest;  tbe  stiffness  in  prices  is  due  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  multitude  of  reports 
predicting  a  great  shortage  in  the  next 
wheat  crop. 

Reports  of  crops,  official  and  private, 
were  nevermore  numerous, and  all  coincide 
in  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  great 
shortage  in  winter  wheat,  as  compared 
with  the  crops  of  the  last  few  years. 
State  agricultural  bureau  reports  put  the 
total  winter  wheat  crop  as  low  as  24)0,000- 
000,  or  even  190,000,000  bushels,  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
being  240, 000, 000  bushels  against  360, 000,  - 
000  bushels  in  1884.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  acreage,  while  the.  other  third  is 
ascribed  to  winter- killing,  the  Hessian- 
fly,  etc.  Estimates  of  the  total  wheat 
crop  vary  from  300,000,000  to  420,000,- 
000  bushels, the  May  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimating  the  prob¬ 
able  yield  at  397,000.000  or  400,000,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  513,000,000  in 
1884.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  a 
multitude  of  reports  of  all  sorts  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  at  present 
inclined  to  put  the  probable  shortage  in 
winter  wheat  at  about  140,000,000  bush¬ 
els  as  compared  with  last  year.  Reports 
from  the  spring  wheat  section  are  a  trifle 
conflicting;  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  spring  wheat  production  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year— 150,000,000  bushels. 


BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  WARFARE. 


A  very  important  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  last  Tuesday  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
by  Judge  Brewer,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  the  Glidden  patent  on  the  manufacture 
of  barbed  wire  fence.  This  patent  was 
granted  on  May  12,  1874.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  it  was  surrendered,  and  a  reissue 
was  allowed  on  February  6,  1876,  cover¬ 
ing  every  form  of  sharp-pointed  metal  or 
wire  fence  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
wounds  on  animals  and  preventing  them 
from  passing  the  line  of  the  fence.  The 
validity  of  the  reissue  having  been  con¬ 
tested,  it  was  affirmed  in  November, 
1880,  by  Judges  Blodgett  and  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Chicago.  An  opposite  decision  was 
rendered  by -Judge  Treat,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  at  St.  Louis,  in  June, 
1883.  He  declared  the  reissue  invalid, 
because  the  claims  in  it  were  so  much 
broader  than  those  in  the  original  patent, 
that  it  was  for  an  “entirely  different  in¬ 
vention,”  and  that  Glidden  “was  fully 
aware  of  the  fact.”  The  case  has  been 


before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
Iowa  for  about  two  years,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  -just  rendered  sustains  the  validity 
of  the  Glidden  patent,  and  holds  that  it 
was  infringed  by  the  Farmers’  Protective 
Association,  of  Iowa,  and  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
manufacturers  at  Grinnell.  In  the  tele¬ 
grams  announcing  the  decision,  the  im¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  that  it  affects  the 
manufacture  of  wire  fence  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  This  is  erroneous,  as  its  effects 
are  confined  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Circuit  Court  which  rendered  the  de¬ 
cision.  At  present,  therefore,  anyone 
making,  selling  or  using  barbed-wire 
fence  made  by  the  Glidden  process,  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  which 
supported  the  patent  at  Chicago  and  Des 
Moines,  would  be  liable  to  prosecution  for 
infringement;  but  it  is  quite  permissible 
to  make  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  that  denied  the  validity  of  the 
Glidden  patent,  at  St.  Louis.  The  case 
has  been  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  but  it  will  beat  least  two 
years  yet,  before  it  can  be  reached  in  that 
overtasked  tribunal. 


MISMANAGEMENT  IN  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

From  various  communications  to  the 
press  it  is  very  evident  that  Commissioner 
Colman  is  very  much  discontented  with 
the  management  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  his  predecessor,  and  there 
certainly  appears  to  be  considerable  cause 
for  this  discontent.  The  appropriation 
for  seeds  amounted  to  $100,000,  and  of 
this  liberal  snm  only  $32  remained  in  the 
Treasury  on  May  1.  The  head  of  the  di¬ 
vision  had  made  a  detailed  estimate  of 
an  expendit  ure  of  $70,000  for  seeds,  which 
would  leave  $30,000  to  pay  for  packing  and 
distributing  them,  but  so  anxious  were  the 
old  authorities  to  expend  all  the  money, 
that  they  laid  out  $82,000  for  seeds,  so 
that  now  there  are  several  kinds  on  hand 
in  large  quantities,  but  not  a  cent  can  be 
found  for  their  distribution.  No  system 
— certainly  no  honestly  economical  sys¬ 
tem — was  followed  in  purchasing  seeds. 
For  example.  1,700  bushels  of  sorghum 
seed  were  bought  in  this  city  at  prieeB 
ranging  from  $2.35  to  $2.95  per  bushel, 
while  300  bushels  of  the  same  variety 
were  obtained  in  the  West  for  $1.00  a 
bushel,  and  it  could  be  had  readily 
for  25  cents  a  bushel  in  Nebraska. 
Old  and  common  seeds  appear  to  have 
been  bought  in  large  quantities  at  extrav¬ 
agant  prices,  while  no  means  were  left 
even  for  packing  them  for  distribution. 
The  whole  of  the  $50,000  appropriated 
for  making  experiments  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sugar  from  corn-stalks  and  sor¬ 
ghum,  was  expended  for  the  pay  of  extra 
clerks  recommended  by  friends  of  the 
Commissioner,  although  the  employees 
were  so  numerous  that  they  had  little 
to  do,  and  ten  of  the  best  paid 
of  them  are  known  to  have  done 
absolutely  no  work  for  some  time,  never 
even  visiting  the  Department  except  once 
a  day.  The  late  management  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  pretty  certain  to  be  fully 
investigated,  and  all  the  Washington 
correspondents  agree  that  the  affairs 
therein  had  reached  a  more  scandalous 
condition  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  Department  of  the  Government. 


WE  DENY  THE  RIGHT. 

Some  of  the  thoroughbred  stock  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  passing  what  to  us 
seem  to  be  very  stringent  resolutions. 
For  instance,  the  American  Hereford  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  last  meeting,  resolved 
that  every  animal  whose  pedigree  is  not 
sent  in  for  record  before  July  1st,  1885, 
shall  thereafter  be  debarred  from  entry; 
that,  from  this  action  there  shall  be  no 
appeal.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the 
action  of  others,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  all  animals  not  recorded  before 
one  year  old,  shall  not  be  ebgible  there¬ 
after. 

ft  ow,  while  herd  books  are  good  things, 
and  registry  very  important;  and  while  it 
is  very  desirable  that  animals  should  be 
registered  before  they  have  bred;  and  it 
is  certainly  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
association,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
officers  to  obtain  the  fees  towards  paying 
expenses,  have  they  not  in  their  zeal 
gone  a  step  too  far  and  made  their  rules 
oppressive?  Is  not  all  stock  the  property 
of  the  individual  owner,  and  has  he  not 
a  right  to  register  or  not,  as  he  pleases, 
and  has  he  not  a  right  to  take  his  own 
time  to  make  such  registry?  Are  the 
herd  books  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money,  or  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
record  of  thoroughbred  animals?  And  if 
the  latter,  has  not  the  owner  of  an  animal 
whose  record  is  authentic  and  regular  a 
right  to  demand  registry  at  his  pleasure? 
Is  the  herd-book  designed  to  be  a  help'to 


the  breeder  or  a  “saddle”  upon  his  back? 
It  is  not,  by  far,  every  thoroughbred  ani¬ 
mal  that  will  he  a  desirable  breeder  or 
worthy  of  registry,  and  we  submit  that 
the  forciug  of  all  animals  into  the  herd 
books  at  one  year  old,  or  under,  will  fill 
their  pages  with  trash,  putting  on  the 
records  huudreds  that  are  no  better  than 
scrubs.  Fortunately  there  are  very  many 
honorable,  conscientious  breeders,  and 
they  do  not  care  to  sell  or  breed  animals 
not,  in  every  wav  satisfactory.and  we  sub¬ 
mit  they  should  be  allowed  time  to  test 
and  prove  their  stock,  so  a9  to  be  able  to 
weed  out  what  they  consider  undesirable, 
and  this,  too,  without  the  expense  of  reg¬ 
istering  animals  fit  only  for  the  shambles, 
and  we  maintain  that  an  animal  which, 
though  unpromising  when  young,  proves 
with  age,  of  superior  excellence,  shall  he 
eligible  to  registry  on  proper  proof, 
though  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  best  to  be  too  rigid  with  the  rules  in 
minor  matters. 


BREVITIES. 


Manuring  fu  tho  hill;  Forciug  the  infant, 
and  starving  the  adult. 

Of  all  our  varieties  of  strawberries,  Iron¬ 
clad  was  the  first  to  bloom. 

Hilling  up:  Taking  the  soil  from  where  it 
is  more  needed,  and  putting  it  where  it  is  less 
needed. 

How  to  do  it.  and  how  not  to  do  it:  Why 
is  it  that  the  latter  problem  is  so  easy  to 
solve;  the  former  so  ditfleu’t? 

Prunus  Pissardii  bloomed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  May  8th.  The  flowers  are  white 
and  rather  smaller  than  those  of  tbe  cultiva¬ 
ted  edible  plums. 

The  Tavlor  Blackberry  is  the  first  to  leaf 
out  at  the  Rural  Grounds;  Early  Cluster  the 
second.  Some  canes  of  the  Wilson  Jr.  Black¬ 
berry  are  injured,  others  not. 

The  differences  between  Forsyt.hia  viridis- 
ritim  and  F.  Fortuned  are  very  marked — in 
favor  of  the  latter.  We  shall  give  differences 
in  detail,  from  careful  observation,  with  illus¬ 
trations,  in  due  time. 

The  potato  seed-pieces  planted  in  our  half¬ 
acre  of  poor  soil,  according  to  the  Rural’s 
trench-mulch  svstem,  are  just  (Mav  11)  break¬ 
ing  through.  We  shall  sow  the  nitrogeneous 
fertilisers  in  about  10  days. 

Wf  have  received  from  seedsmen  and  other 
friends  about  20  different  kinds  of  sweet  corn, 
which  were  planted  from  April  27th  to  Mav 
4th  inclusive.  The  season  has  been  so  cold  that 
we  fear  tbe  seed  has  all  rotted. 

The  following  slip  has  hepn  forwarded  tons 
as  having  been  published  in  the  Alhany  IN  Y.) 
Journal:  “Mr.  D.  W.  Judd,  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorkf.r — one  of  the  best  agricultural 
papers  in  the  country — is  at  the  Delavan.” 
Look  out  for  him!  There  is  no  such  person 
in  onr  employ. 

Are  you  going  to  bag  nnv  grapes  for  the 
fair  or  for  yonr  friends  or  for  “company” 
dinners?  Then  yon  should  make  the  bags  now. 
We  have  given  full  instructions  how  to  make 
them  and  how  to  put  them  on.  in  previous 
numbers,  We  were  the  first  to  illustrate  the 
whole  thing. 

Remember  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
way  of  raising  corn— 1st.  broadcast  manur¬ 
ing;  2d.  shallow  aud'  frequent  cultivation: 
3d.  no  hilling  up.  This  method  has  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country.  Do  not  condemn  it,  new  friends, 
until  you  have  tried  it. 

Abies  Sibirioa  (Pieea  nichtalis  a  splendid 
fir.  It  is  hardier  tlmn  the  Bulsam.  and  does  not 
lose  its  lower  foliage  with  age.  as  we  believe. 
The  leaves  are  longer,  and  the  entire  tree  more 
folinceous  and  compact.  We  venture  the 
opinion  that  tbe  BalsBm  Fir  will  never  be 
planted  when  Abies  Sibirica  becomes  known. 

Xanthoukkas  sorbifolia:  who  of  onr  read¬ 
ers  have  cultivated  this  handsome  shrub? 
How  hurdv  is  it;  how  earlv  does  tt  bloom, 
and  does  the  inflorescence  compare  with  that 
shown  in  the  pictures  published  several  years 
ago?  Through  one  mishap  and  another,  our 
plants  perished.  We  are  now  trying  it 
again. 

Tndex  Numbers  Wanted. — In  answering 
manv  of  the  knottier  questions  in  the  Farm 
er’s  Clnh,  after  tve  have  failed  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  information  in  every  other  quarter,  we 
are  compelled  to  search  the  back  volumes  of 
tbe  Rural,  where  we  seldom  look  in  vain. 
But  constant  use  wears  the  indexes'  fast,  and 
as  ours  are  becoming  much  worn  we  shall  he 
greatlv  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  can 
spare  them,  if  they  wifi  send  u«  the  numbers 
containing  the  Index  for  either  of  the  following 
years  1878.  1879.  1880  and  1881,  also  for  the 
nuinher  dated  January  1st,  1881. 

A  iamb  that  is  found  on  a  rainy  morniDg 
nearly  dead  with  cold,  should  be  taken  at 
once  into  a  warm  room  a  nil  put  into  a  hot 
bath ;  have  the  water  at  95°  and  put  the  little 
thing  all  under  except,  its  head.  It  should  be 
kept  there  till  thoroughly  warmed  through, 
then  fed  u  couple  of  spoonfuls  of  uew  milk 
and  rubbed  dry  und  eh u fed  till  the  least 
dampness  has  disappeared.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  this  will  revive  a  lamb  that 
seems  past  help. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  writes  us. 
under  date  of  the  9th  inst, .  as  follows:  “There 
Is  only  one  wicked  thing  about,  the  Rural, 
and  that  is  that  when  the  last  number  for 
which  a  man  has  paid  runs  out., — silently  end 
without  adequate  warning— the  Paper  stops. 
Weeks  run  on:  we  complain  of  the  mails:  we 
grumble  and  think  of 'writing  a  sharp’cora- 
plaint.  when  some  one  points  out  that,  the 
subscription  has  run  out!  This  mav  lie  good 
for  the  publisher,  but  it  is  ruinous  for  the 
absent-minded  gentleman.  ~  Tt  was  a  special 
and'providential aceideutthat,  led nsto'looki' 
the,  number,  pasted  on— so  ends  w  /  grumble 
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Pomologktxl 


CHOICE  APPLES  FOR  THE  “COLD 
NORTH.” 


Let  me  offer  a  suggestion  to  J.  C.,  F.  C. .  p. 
173.  atid  others  living  in  cold  climates,  who  are 
uncertain  what  varieties  of  fruits  will  succeed 
with  them:  Write  to  some  of  the  nurserymen 
who  advertise  root  grafts  in  the  Rural  for 
descriptive  lists  Select  quite  an  assortment; 
the  expense  will  be  but  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  advantage  gained.  Order  in  early  Spring, 
and  plant  in  nursery  rows;  care  for  them  well 
(it  will  be  but  a  labor  of  love),  and  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  the  usual  age  of  nursery  trees 
when  set  in  an  orchard,  you  can  tell  pretty 
accurately  what  will  succeed  with  you  and 
what  will  not  Those  that  fail  to  ripen  the 
annual  growth  of  new  wood  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
dure  the  cold  of  Winter,  without  material 
damage,  should  for  safety  be  discarded. 

Home-grown  trees  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  with  you  than  trees  of  the  same  varie¬ 
ty  grown  at  a  distance;  especially  will  this  be 
so  if  the  place  where  they  are  grown  is  of  a 
milder  climate  than  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  plauted, 

I  will  give  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  most 
desirable  apples  that  I  have  now  growing  in 
a  locality  probably  as  cold  and  bleak  as  anv 
place  where  apples  can  be  successfully  grown. 
Of  recent  years  large  and  valuable  accessions 
have  been  made  to  our  list  of  hardy  apples. 
Interior  Russia,  the  northern  part  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valley.  North,  Upper,  and  Lower 
Canada,  have  all  contributed  to  the  list.  Some 
of  these,  like  the  Yellow  Transparent,  Long- 
fleld,  Wealthy,  McIntosh  Red,  and  Scott’s 
Winter,  have  at  once  taken  place  among  stau 
dard  sorts,  not  only  for  the  “cold  north,”  but 
for  milder  latitudes  where  the  best  of  apples 
are  supposed  to  grow.  Of  older  varieties, 
Tetofsky,  Montreal  Peach,  and  Oldenburgh 
can  be  relied  upon  among  summer  apples  as 
hardy  and  productive.  Among  winter  apples 
we  have  but  few  well  tested  sorts  that  are  per 
feet  iron-clads.  Ben  Davis  will  grow  and 
thrive  almost  anywhere  an  apple  tree  will 
live:  but  the  fruit  is  of  the  poorest  quality,  as 
grown  at  the  North.  With  me  the  Foundling 
has  proved  a  wiuter  apple  of  such  excellence 
that  I  hardly  expect  to  And  it  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  newer  sorts.  Fnmeuse  ij  an  early 
winter  apple  of  excellent  quality,  not  strictly 
hardy,  yet  individual  trees  sometimes  are 
found  that  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
almost  as  well  as  the  Oldenburgh  Mauy  other 
sorts  are  well  worthy  of  trial.  A  few  years 
since  our  choice  was  limited  to  a  few;  it  was 
take  them  or  none.  Now  the  raDge  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  greater.  The  multiplication  of  varie¬ 
ties  in  a  commercial  orchard  is  usually  an  evil, 
but  for  family  use  we  want  variety.  Try  Sops 
of  Wine.  Bailey’s  Sweet.  Golden  Russett.  Wal- 
hridge,  Canada  Baldwin.  St.  Johnsbury 
Sweet.  Wolf  River,  Switzer.  St.  Peter’s,  Char- 
lanroff,  and  Prolific  Sweet.  A.  o.  B. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


produce  only  a  dull,  tarnished  appearance, 
contrasting  with  the  polish  of  the  healthy 
leaf  and  a  sure  indication  of  depredations 
even  after  the  mites  have  left.  The  leaves 
look  dry  and  dusty,  with  slight  loss  of  color 
as  from  drought  When  the  foliage  of  the 
tree  is  bright,  the  oranges  are  bright.  Tbe 
living  mites  are  uot  found  on  rusty  oranges: 
they  quit  both  fruit  and  leaf  and  wander  to 
fresh  fields  when  the  oil  is  depleted  or  the 
surface  too  hardened  for  their  beaks. 

HThe  mite  (Phvtoptua  oleivorus  (Ashmend), 
as  shown  at  Fig.  1911,  is  elongate,  honey- 


o,  dorsal  vtew;  h,  lateral  view-  (the  dot  In  the  cir¬ 
cle  shows  actual  size);  c,  leg;  d,  eRg. 

yellow,  14  m.m.  long,  and  with  two  pairs  of 
four- join  ted  legs,  each  terminating  in  a 
curved  spine  with  opposing  bristles.  Tbe  eggs 
are  laid  singly  or  in  small  clusters  on  the 
leaves.  They  are  spherical,  transparent,  with 
a  yellow  tinge.  They  hatch  in  Summer  in 
four  days,  and  the  cast  mite-skins  adhere,  as 


to  the  eggs.  Kerosene  emulsion,  as  used 
against  scale- insects,  with  sulphur  added,  is 
the  most  satisfactory. 


T  The  Illinois  Agriculturist,  that  humbug 
which  has  been  several  times  denounced  here, 
has  finally  bsen  suppressed  by  the  authorities. 
The  Post-office  detectives  some  days  ago  ar¬ 
rested  the  conductors  of  tbe  swindle  for  using 
the  U.  S.  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes.  Any¬ 
body  with  enough  sense  to  entitle  him  to  a 
place  outside  the  walls  of  an  idiot  asylum 
ought  to  know  that  the  offers  made  by  the 
schemers  must  necessarily  have  been  meant  to 
deceive;  yet  from  tbe  amount  of  mail  matter 
seized  every  day  by  the  Post  Office,  it  appears 
that  from  3300  to  $1,000  a  day  were  remitted 
to  the  swindlers.  Now  there  are  many  honest, 
excellent,  in  every  way  trustworthy  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  in  the  country,  that  would  he 
glad  of  such  an  income  even  in  the  busy  sub¬ 
scription  season,  but  then  their  principles  for¬ 
bade  them  to  have  recourse  to  disreputable 
means  to  secure  it.  The  subscribers  to  the  pa¬ 
per  will,  of  course,  be  swindled ;  but  the  ver- 
dictof  a  jury  should  be,  “Served  them  right.” 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  eer- 
taiuly  not  a  humbug.  We  know  of  several 
cases  in  which  it  has  done  good,  and  have 
heard  of  more;  but  then  again,  it  seems  to 
have  no  appreciable  effect  in  other  cases,  No 
single  medicine  or  mode  of  treatment  can  be 
expected  to  prove  efficacious  for  all  maladies; 
and  it  is,  we  think,  a  blunder  as  well  as  a 
wrong  to  claim  too  wide  a  power  for  any 
medicine,  a  fault  the  owners  of  many  proprie¬ 
tary  medicines  are  very  much  inclined  to 
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Orange  Rust.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  197. 


Critflmfl  Logical. 


RUST  OF  ORANGE. 


PROF.  O.  V,  RILEY. 

The  nature  of  this  rust  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  writer  and  also  by  one  of  his 
assistants,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  at  Creseeut 
City,  Fla.  It  has  always  been  known  and  has 
always  given  concern.  It  varies  from  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  stain  beneath  theeutiele  to  a 
rough,  deep  brown  incrustation.  When  heavily 
coated,  the  surface  is  chapped  like  that  of  a 
russet  apple.  Tt  may  be  first  noticed  when 
tbe  fruit  is  small,  or  one-third  grown  (early 
Summer).  It  rapidly  increases  in  August  and 
September  when  the  fruit  is  full-grown,  and 
is  most  noticed  wheu  the  fruit  begins  to  color, 
though  there  is  no  Increase,  but  ruther  de¬ 
crease  after  that  time. 

Rusts  are  mostly  due  to  fungi,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  about  the  orange  rust. 
The  oil  cells  are  depleted  and  the  epithelial 
cells  clogged  with  hrowuish  resin.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  fissured  and  the  rind  shrinks  and 
toughens  aud  loses  esseutial  oil.  Carefully 
examined,  a  rusty  orange  will  be  found  cover¬ 
ed  with  cast  mite  skins — thick  in  Summer  or 
Fall,  less  noticeable  iu  Winter,  The  mites 
themselves  will  be  found  on  the  non-rustod 
fruit  and  all  over  the  tree  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  mites  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarce¬ 
ly  noticeable  siugly,  but  collectively  they  give 
the  green  loaf  and  fruit  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  sprinkled  with  flue  golden  dust  Piue 
pollen  is  often  mistaken  for  them,  aud  they 
for  pollen. 

The  attacks  of  the  mite  are  aheays  followed 
by  rust  on  the  fruit,  but  on  [the  leaves  the 


stated,  to  the  surface  of  leaf  or  fruit.  The  food 
of  the  mite  is  the  essential  oil  which  abounds 
in  the  succulent  parts  of  the  citrus  plants.  It 
is  stationary  when  feeding,  but  moves  actively 
and  wanders  from  one  part  of  the  plunt  to 
another,  especially  to  new  growth.  Thou¬ 
sands  occur  on  a  single  leaf.  75.000  having 
been  computed  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  wiuter 
time,  on  a  leaf  averaging  15  square  inches. 
They  are  still  more  numerous  in  Summer. 

At  Fig  197,  we  show  a  rusty  orange.  Rust 
rings  encircle  the  fruit  much  as  the  eelyp- 
tic  does  the  earth.  There  is  a  penumbral  band 
betweeu  the  brightest  sun  and  deepest  shade, 
indicating  the  preference  of  the  mite  for  such 
half  shade.  Frosts  kill  the  mites  but  uot  the 
eggs.  Drought  causes  both  to  dry  up.  Birds, 
Insects,  aud  especially  spiders,  are  the  chief 
agencies  in  distributing  the  mitt's  from  place 
to  place.  The  effect  of  the  mite  on  the  fruit, 
aside  from  the  rusty  appearance  which  lowers 
the  market  value,  is  in  no  wise  injurious,  as 
the  quality  is,  if  auvthiug,  improved,  and  the 
disposition  to  rot  decreased.  The  effect  on 
the  leaf  is  to  slightly  check  growth.  The 
mite  is  distributed  In  Florida  generally;  but 
is  not  yet  known  to  occur  elsewhere.  Like 
most  mites  affecting  growing  plants,  it  is 
worse  on  high,  dry  lands  than  on  those  that 
are  low  and  moist. 

No  method  of  culture  or  of  manuring;  iu 
fact,  no  method  that  does  uot  comprehend  the 
true  cause,  has  proved  of  avail  to  preveut 
the  rust  Wind  breaks  and  isolation  act  as 
preventives;  but  insecticides  are  the  only 
remedial  agencies,  but  they  must  kill  mites 
and  eggs  and  molting  mites.  Whale  oil  soap 
— one  pound  to  tive  gallons  of  water — iu  early 
Spring  before  the  new  growth  begins  and  a 
weaker  solutiou  at  frequent  intervals,  cause 
the  mites  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  is  deadly  to  the  active,  mites,  but  not 


commit . We  don’t  recommend  the  Herne 

Compauy  or  the  “National  Company,’’  of 
this  city. 

M.  Young,  of  this  city,  has  the  usual  outer 
and  inner  chamber  arrangement  on  the  top  of 
an  old  building  iu  Greenwich  Street.  Through 
the  carelessness  of  a  boy,  the  Eye-opener 
mauaged  to  get  into  tbe  sacred  and  secret 
inner  room,  which  was  found  full  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  mass  of  circulars  and  advertising 
pamphlets  The  concern  offers  to  send  $2 
worth  of  goods  on  receipt  of  IS  ceuts  for  post 
age!  M.  Young  is  a  humbug.  His  Premium 
Certificates  are  ditto.  What  he  claims  to  be 
worth  $2,  isn't  worth  as  many  cents.  His 
Palestine  Wonder  Stone  is  a  fraud,  and  what 
he  says  about  it  is  false.  There  I 

To  Many  Inquirers.— Charles  B  Rouss,  of 
this  city,  is  quite  trustworthy., .  .The  Vita 
Compauy,  of  this  city,  advertises  a  catarrh 
remedy,  which  is  neither  “a  liquid,  smiff  nor 
salve,’  and  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  also  cure 
cold  in  the  head  aud  hay  fever.  This  seems  a 
good  remedy,  to  judge  by  the  relief  its  use  has 
afforded  in  several  coses  within  our  knowl¬ 
edge....  We  cannot  recommend  the  United 
States  Medicine  Company  of  this  city ....  An 
advertisement  of  the  “State  Manufacturing 
Company,  320  aud  322  Broadway,  this  city] 
was  admitted  without  detection  in  the  Rural 
columns  some  weeks  ago.  The  fraudulent 
character  of  the  concern  was  soon  detected, 
aud  its  advertisement  was  thrown  out.  It 
offered  to  send  a  set  of  child’s  furniture  for 
26  ceuts  in  stamps.  It  sent  pictures  of  im¬ 
possible  furniture,  thus  deceiving  the  public 
in  the  same  way  the  advertisers  of  cheap 
dolls  have  loug  been  swindling,  as  often  stated 
in  the  Eye  opener. 

The  Post-mas ter-Geueral  has  just  “black¬ 
listed'’  F.  Ridd  &  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.,  for  con¬ 
ducting^  fraudulent  business  through  the 


mails.  This  step  was  suggested  by  the  Eye- 
opener  over  six  months  ago  ...The  Atlantic 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  this  city,  is 
widely  advertising  the  36-cents  musical  watch, 
the  fraudulent  character  of  which  was  one  of 
the  “counts”  in  the  indictment  against  Sizer 
&  Co  ,  of  multitudinous  aliases  notoriety. 
This  “musical  wonder”  is  a  favorite  means  of 
swindling  the  “dear  public”  with  advertising 
sharpers.  We  are  constantlv  seeing  adver¬ 
tisements  of  tbe  fraud  over  different  names. 
The  Eureka  Trick  and  Novelty  Company  of 
this  city,  has  been  established  here  for  12 
years  and  does  a  legitimate  business  in  its 
special  line...  Ob,  yes,  a  Waterbury  watch 
and  a  dollar  farm  paper  can  be  sold  for  83.50. 

A  Waterbury  watch  is  wholesaled  for  32.50, 
and  if  paid  for  by  advertisements,  a  profit  can 

be  made  in  selling  it  at  that  price . 

The  Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  alias 
W.  H.  Sizer,  alias  the  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  this  city,  alias  W.  Sherwood,  of 
Brooklyn,  whose  operations  were  suspended 
bv  the  Post  Office  detectives  the  other  day, 
is  once  more  appealing  to  tbe  gullible 
throughout  the  country  under  the  name  of 
J.  W.  Randall,  or  J.  W.  Randall,  ‘‘Successor 
to  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company,” 
of  this  city.  These  fellows  are  as  rich  is 
names  as  they  are  poor  in  bonestv.  Just 
look  at  the  list  of  names  under  which  Sizer 
operated  at  the  same  time:  and  behold  how 
readily  he  adds  another  to  the  catalogue. 
Tbe  names  are  generally  merely  fictitious: 
though  sometimes  they  belong  to  a  clerk  or 
other  employ^.  Rascals  entirely  destitude  of 
imagination  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  alias 
so  long  as  over  10.000  different  names  can  be 

found  in  the  New  York  Directory .  The 

Phelps  Publishing  Company.  Springfield. 
Mass.,  is  quite  trustworthy.  It  is  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  England  Homestead . 

We  do  not  recommend  Knowles  &■  Maxim, 
Pittsfield.  Mass.  There  is  such  a  firm,  but 
mercantile  agencies  give  it  no  rating,  and  we 
therefore  advise  caution  in  dealing  with  it. . . 

...  S.  K.  <Sr  E.  Frost,  Park  Place,  and  E.  &  O. 
Ward,  Greenwich  St .  this  citv.  are  quite  re¬ 
liable . Charles  de  Medicis.  this  city, 

claims  to  remove  superfluous  hair  without 
doing  anv  injury  to  the  skin  He  savs  he  uses 
a  “chemical  combination;'’  hut  according  to 
what  he  told  the  Eye-opener,  the  removal  of 
the  hair  necessitates  a  long, tedious  and  expen¬ 
sive  operation.  Oh,  it  can  be  done;  but  pluck¬ 
ing  the  hairs  out  by  the  roots  is  a  more  speedy, 
efficient  and  cheaper  operation,  though  prob¬ 
ably  a  trifle  more  painful.  Almost  any  drug 
store  can  furnish  a  depilatory  just  as  effica¬ 
cious  and  no  more  harmful . The  Cotton 

Belt.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  a  hiif  hug,  It  is 
a  wretched  little  sheet,  badly  printed  on  the 
poorest  sort  of  paper,  and  contains  no  infor¬ 
mation  of  general  use  or  iuterest.  It  is  only 
issued  at  irregular  intervals,  and  seems  to  be 
published  chiefly  as  a  means  of  swindling  the 
farmers  of  tbe  country  by  the  seed  corn  dodge, 
as  already  related  twice  in  this  department. . . 
....The  Farmer’s  Ledger,  of  Cincinnati,  is  a 
swindle;  its  offer  of  four-per-cent  lean  is  a 
humbug;  its  art  gallery  a  fraud.  We  did  hear 
that  its  mail  had  been  stopped  and  its  conduc¬ 
tors  arrested  tbe  othpr  dav  bv  th«  Post  Office 
for  defrauding  the  puhlic  through  the  U  S. 
mails:  if  this  hasn’t  been  done  already,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it. 

for  Women.  ^ 

"VOVnTTCTED  BV  MTSC  RAY  C7T.AUK 


LETTERS  FROM  DAISY  FARM. 

After  days  of  snow  and  bluster.  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  sunshine  yesterday  morning,  and 
when  Ernest  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  take 
a  cutter  ride  out  to  D’s,  I  was  particularly 
glad. 

Farmer  D.  owns  the  show  place  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  “Beautiful  for  situation”  and  rich  in  im¬ 
provements,  and  I  had  long  been  wishing  to 
visit  it.  Outside  it  was  all  that  rumor,  and 
my  “fancy  painted  it,”  and  more.  The  house 
itself,  with  Its  turret  and  tower,  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  the  finest  of  city  homes, 
and  the  grounds  even  in  February,  looked 
well  kept  and  tasteful.  We  were  cordially 
welcomed,  and  ushered  through  a  long  cold 
hall  to  the  dining  room,  our  host  saying,  “we 
live  here  iu  the  Winter,  it  saves  runniug  the 
furnace.”  This  room  was  large  and  with  its 
lofty  ceiling,  handsome  wood-work  and  paper¬ 
ed  walls,  was  a  fine  one.  but  its  furnishing 
disappointed  me.  The  dull  “hit  or  miss”  rag 
carpet,  the  plain  oak  table  and  chairs  looked 
incongruous,  to  sav  the  least.  There  was  not 
a  comfortable  chair  to  be  seeu,  unless  I  except 
an  old  Boston  rocker.  The  wiudows  were  cur- 
taitiless,  aud  not  even  a  spread  on  the  tables, 
relieved  its  barreness.  All  neat  aud  substan¬ 
tial,  but  far  from  pretty.  After  a  time,  we 
were  invited  up  to  the  tower  to  look  at  the 
view,  and  shown  over  the  house  on  the  way. 
The^frontlrooms]  up”stairsj  and 'down  ,’4were 
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handsomely  furnished,  even  luxurious  in 
their  appointments,  and  we  expressed  our  ad¬ 
miration.  But  our  host  sighed,  as  he  said, 
“Yes  I  worked  and  saved  for  years  to  get  all 
this,  and  now  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  I  guess 
—  the  girls,  they  aint  contented,  aud  John 
would  do  anything  to  be  in  the  village  and  I’ll 
have  to  move  there  to  satisfy  them.”  Ho 
wonder,  I  thought,  as  I  longed  to  tell 
him  to  build  a  fire  in  his  furnace  and  move 
in  to  the  front  part  of  his  house,  where  he 
might  enjoy  his  easy  chair,  piano  and  other 
luxuries  that  be  had  toiled  so  hard  to  win,  in¬ 
stead  of  living  the  plain  barren  life  he  had 
perhaps  been  obliged  to  live  in  his  younger 
days,  but  which  there  was  no  necessity  for 
now,  and  his  family  knew  it  and  were  dis¬ 
contented. 

M.y  own  home  never  looked  so  pleasant  as  it 
did  on  my  return  from  this  visit,  I  forgot 
the  faded  carpet  and  rusty  furniture,  as  1  look¬ 
ed  at  the  well  filled  book  cases  and  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  prettmesses,  the  glowing  lire  and  the  al¬ 
most  equally  glowiDg  plants  in  the  windows. 
Alter  all  there  is  no  luxury  so  beautiful  or  so 
satisfactory,  as  these  dear  growing  things.  I 
have  nothing  rare, only  geraniums,  carnations, 
callas  and  ivy,  with  a  few  boxes  of  fragrance, 
— mignonette  and  sweet  alyssum.  Yes,  I  have 
nasturtiums  too  and  I  must  tell  you  how  I 
manage  them.  I  cut  slips  from  my  prettiest 
varieties  last  Fall,  putting  each  slip  in  a  bot¬ 
tle  tilled  with  water  and  a  bit  of  charcoal  put 
in.  The  bottles  were  set  in  the  suu,  until  the 
roots  started  and  the  slips  were  growing  nice¬ 
ly,  then  I  put  one  bottle  inside  a  vase  and  set 
in  on  a  bracket  in  the  sunshine;  another  was 
hung  behind  a  picture  so  that  the  plant  could 
climb  the  cords;  and  others  were  put  in  faucy 
baskets,  the  bottles  bidden  by  moss  and  lich¬ 
ens.  They  all  grew  and  have  bloomed  all 
Winter.  The  blossoms  were  smaller,  but  just 
as  bright  as  they  were  in  the  garden,  A 
breath  of  cold  air  will  wither  the  delicate 
stems  and  leaves,  so  I  gave  the  warm  places; 
they  need  no  other  care  except  to  keep  the 
bottles  filled  with  water. 

Friends  often  say  what  bright  pleasant 
rooms  you  have  and  I  smile,  as  l  think,  they 
’re  not  nice  at  all;  they  're  awfully  shabby,  its 
just  the  posies  and  the  “homey”  look  things 
have  that  make  them  pleasant,  and  no  one 
however  poor,  need  be  without  these. 

UABV  MANN. 


A  PROTEST. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  dated  February 
14,  there  was  an  article  called  “  Farm  Life 
and  Health”  by  Philip  Snyder,  in  which  he 
says  that  “farmers  work  fifteen  hours  a  day 
from  April  to  December,”  and  that  “they  are 
not  as  good  looking  as  city  people.” 

It  is  evident  that  Philip  Snyder  is  not  sound 
in  the  Agricultural  Faith,  and  it  is  time  that 
such  statement  should  be  protested  against. 
The  farm  life  that  ho  describes  is  no  more  en¬ 
titled  to  be  called  farm  life,  than  is  that  of  the 
wild  Indian,  whose  squaws  cultivate  a  patch 
of  corn  aud  beaDS  along  the  border  of  some 
timber  belt  iu  the  far  northwest.  Allowing, 
that  his  statements  are  drawn  from  something 
called  farm  life,  it  is  presumable  that  he  may 
have  an  observatory  on  the  borders  of  some 
malarial  swamp,  where  "the  shakes”  and 
quinine  produce  some  of  the  characteristics 
mentioned:  “angularity  of  features,  hollow 
cheeks  and  wrinkles,  stooping  figure,  round 
shouldered  and  hollow  chested.”  But  if  he 
will  extend  his  vision  to  some  of  our  Western 
States,  he  may  seein  country  school  houses,  as 
handsome  men  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon — 
round  cheeked,  broad  chested,  strong  limbed, 
and  straight  as  an  arrow;  and  audiences 
among  which  are  many  very  well  educated  men 
— some  that  are  college  bred,  who  till  the  soil  for 
love  of  farm  life;  and  though  they  wear  a 
bronzed  cheek  and  hardened  band,  they  bear 
about  them  an  inherent  Dobility  and  polish  of 
manners,  that  will  not  stand  abashed  before  the 
finest  of  city  audiences. 

It  is  the  professions,  the  counting-rooms, 
the  mechanics, and  the  diverse  kinds  of  drudg¬ 
ery,  inseparable  froni  tlie  existence  of  city  life, 
that  produces,  by  far,  the  greater  number  of 
bow-backs  and  round-shoulders.  And,  al¬ 
though  farm  life  must  stand  condemned  for 
the  production  of  much  too  large  a  number 
of  greenhorns,  yet  it  has  never  produced  a 
single  dude — that  species  is  evolved  only 
through  the  “higher  culture”  of  cities. 

“Fifteen  hours  a  day”— that  leaves  nine, two 
off  for  meals,  leaves  seven  for  sleep — none  to 
live.  Simply  barbarous!  Born  and  raised, and 
living  all  my  life  on  a  farm,  yet  have  1  never 
known  such  a  routine  of  labor  practiced  as 
that. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  furnished  much  valuable 
information  as  regards  “The  best  ways  of 
keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm.”  Now  the  very 
best  way  not  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm,  is 
to  teach  him  that  farmers,  in  their  personal 
appearances, are  befow  the  average  of  the  rest 
of  humanity.  The  desire  for  comeliness  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  youthful  heart,  and  at  the  age 


when  a  boy  begins  to  think  what  he  is  going 
to  be,  and  to  do  in  the  world,  he  also  begins  to 
look  in  the  glass  quite  often.  Sometimes  he 
slicks  his  hair  more  than  three  times  a  day, 
and  scours  his  face  at  night,  “to  get  the  ten 
off,”  if  a  feminine  cousin  is  visiting  bis  sister. 
Now  tell  him  that  be  is  to  work  15  hours  a  day 
and  grow  into  a  hollow  cheeked,  round  should¬ 
ered,  crooked  backed  man,  aud  soon  thereafter 
he  will  be  tying  a  bundle,  while  the  family 
are  sleeping,  aud  carefully  opening  the  back 
gate,  be  will  pat  the  shaggy  head  of  the  old 
watch  dog  in  mournful  “  good-by”  with  one 
hand  while  he  wipes  the  tears  from  his  face 
with  the  other;  and  muttering,  “Well,  I  vow 
I  will  never  be  a  farmer,”  go  forth  an  expect¬ 
ant  merchant  or  mechanic — doomed  to  become 
the  prey  of  skilled  viliiaus,  aud  more  than 
likely  to  be  wrecked  body  and  soul.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  pursuits. 
It  is  the  most  honorable.  It  is  the  most  hap- 
pifying.  Toese  assertions  are  agricultural 
texts,  which  may  be  substantiated  by  any 
amount  of  proof ;  and,  until  they  are  disprov¬ 
ed,  may,  whoever  shall  write  that  farmers 
average  below  any  class  of  persons  under  the 
heavens,  either  in  looks  or  actiou,  be  deemed 
a  heretic.  Illinois. 


A  STUDY  OF  SPRING. 

Reluctant  Spring  has  come  at  last;  the 
fresh  green  grass  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  the 
eye.  The  yellow  dandelions  smile  at  us  at 
every  step,  aDd  there  is  a  subdued  sense  of 
buBtle  and  preparation  about  everything  in 
the  country,  which  is  delightfully  stimulating. 
The  tall,  shapely  evergreens,  the  growth  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  take  on  a  richer,  deeper 
shade  of  green,  as  their  branches  wave  in  the 
sweet  air  of  May.  Violets  and  cowslips  put  in 
an  appearance  along  the  edges  of  the  streams. 
The  lilac  bushes  begin  to  put  forth  green  buds 
and  leaflets,  as  if  on  a  strife  with  other  of 
Nature’s  beauties  to  be  first  on  exhibition. 
The  change  in  the  looks  of  the  fields  after  a 
warm  rain  seems  almost  magical. 

When  the  sun  shines  in  the  morning,  the 
fowls  come  out  on  parade,  and  their  noisy 
demonstrations  fill  the  air  and  give  an  added 
cheerfulness  to  the  scene. 

Now  is  the  time  when  house-wives,  those 
who  simply  live  to  keep  house,  begin  the  work 
of  demolishing  the  home,  during  the  interest¬ 
ing  period  of  house  cleaning.  It  seems  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  programme  that  they 
should  try  to  see  how  unsightly  things  may  be 
made  to  appear  during  that  time.  In  their 
mama  for  patting  things  to  rights,  heedless 
ones  often  destroy  papers  of  legal  value,  whose 
loss  may  hereafter  be  the  cause  of  serious 
trouble;  or  mislay  things  which  put  the  head 
of  the  house  to  much  ueedless  trouble  and  loss 
of  temper. 

But  the  careful,  thoughtful  dame  not  only 
takes  time  to  make  a  healthful  trip  out  of  - 
doors,  to  enjoy  with  ever  new  delight  the 
coming  beauties  of  the  fields  and  woods,  but 
sits  down  iu  the  afternoon  to  rest,  aud  im¬ 
proves  that  time  to  look  over  a  huge  pile  of 
letters,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  a 
long,  loug  time.  Carefully  she  reads  each 
one,  preserving  al  I  of  any  value,  and  lingering 
long  over  those,  which  in  the  past  have  come 
to  her  from  dear  friends  now  passed  away 
from  earth.  The  perusal  of  these  brings  a  tear 
to  her  eye  and  a  sadness  to  her  heart,  to  think 
that  so  few  are  left.  Memory  goes  back  over 
the  early  years  of  life,  spent  in  loving  com¬ 
panionship  with  those  dear  ones,  whose  loss 
she  now  mourns  alone.  Tenderly  she  folds 
away  these  missives  which  contain  so  much  of 
loving  recollection.  And  as  she  begins  her 
labors  again,  she  feels  that  the  time  spent  has 
not  been  wasted,  aud  that  she  is  a  better 
woman  for  this  glimpse  into  the  past. 

VIOLET. 


A  WORD  IN  DEFENCE  OF  “TINSEL 
GEWGAWS”  FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

Now,  grandma,  please  do  not  consider  me 
rude,  or  believe  that  1  do  not  think  you  possess 
good  “common  sense,”  if  I  attempt  to  defend, 
by  means  of  a  little  reasoning,  the  subject  of 
Christmas  giving. 

Of  course,  grandma,  you  have  a  right  to 
your  opinions:  that  is  the  privilege  of  this 
grand  Republic  of  ours,  and  we  not  only  re¬ 
vere  your  opinions,  but  concede  to  you  the 
right  to  advise  whenever  you  see  lit,  knowing 
that  the  experience  of  “three  score  years  aud 
ten”  is  full  of  wealth  for  us  young  Rural 
sisters.  But  the  fact  of  your  having  expressed 
your  opinion  does  not  necessitate  our  keeping 
silent,  does  it? 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  accept  your 
views,  even  if  you  are  our  superior,  until  we 
express  our  sentiments  and  draw  a  compari¬ 
son. 

“What  does  it  all  meant”  you  ask.  In  the 
first  place,  grandma,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
know  all  about  it?”  that  the  motive  of  Christ¬ 
man  giviug  is  generally  a  selfish  one,  and  that 
it  ip  sot  to  pleape  the  Christ  Child.  I  belle  vo  - 1 


I  am  telling  the  honest  truth  when  I  say  I 
think  I  never  gave  a  Christmas  present — aud 
I  give  10  or  12  every  year — expecting  that  it 
would  influence  the  recipient  iu  making  auy 
returns,  excepting  the  Christian  feeling  of 
love  and  friendship.  Now,  my  dear  grand¬ 
ma,  doesn’t  this  amount  to  something  to  feel 
the  blessedness  of  giving?  You  know  Christ 
says  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive,”  and  He  doesn’t  say  whether  the  gift 
be  great  or  6mall. 

Yes,  “time  is  money,”  but  of  what  use  is 
money  after  providing  ourselves  with  a  home, 
food  and  comfortable  clothing,  if  we  keep  it 
all  ourselves,  hoarding  it  up  and  getting  no 
pleasure  from  it?  You  say  “there  are  many 
poor  persons  needing  it.”  To  be  sure  there 
are;  the  world  is  full  of  them  and  we  ought 
to  help  them.  But  l<eeause  they  are  poor  and 
need  aid,  must  we  stifle  all  feelings  of  love 
toward  our  friends  that  would  faiu  express 
itself  in  little  gifts?  If  sacrifice  in  all  things 
is  a  crowning  virtue,  let  us  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  giving  to  our  friends  and  rela 
tives,  because  they  have  enough  and  do  not 
need  our  gifts. 

But  you  say,  if  you  give,  give  useful  things. 
By  all  means;  butremember  a  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter’s  purse  has  a  bottom  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
very  far  down  either.  We  are  obliged  to 
give  only  one  or  two  moderately  expensive 
presents,  or  divide  up  and  get  several  inex¬ 
pensive  ones.  Books  are  nice  gifts,  but  we 
cannot  all  afford  to  buy  them.  If  we  desire  to 
give  something  fora  “keepsake,”  an  “apron 
or  pair  of  stoc  kings”  are  not  any  better  than 
a  hair  receiver  so  far  as  the  durability  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  they  both  wear  out  if  put  to  use, 
the  former  much  sooner  than  the  latter,  and 
besides,  little,  simple  articles  such  as  hair- 
recievers,  watch  cases,  slipper  cases,  and 
the  numerous  other  cases  that  go  to  make  up 
the  list  of  objectionable  “fandangoes  and 
gewgaws”  are  not  nearly  so  expensive  as 
aprons,  stockings,  mittens  and  books.  Thus 
you  see  we  can  call  forth  grateful  feelings 
from  more  persons  with  less  money. 

The  Mrs.  J acksou  you  cited  as  an  example 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule;  her  better 
nature  failed  to  be  moved  by  the  little  tokens 
of  affection.  No  doubt  in  her  haste  to  destroy 
the  “trash”  she  burnt  thousands  of  stitches 
that  were  wrought  by  love.  It  seems  to  me 


these  little  homemade  articles  are  worth  far 
more  as  mementoes  than  boughten  ones,  for 
the  very  reason  that  loving  hands  have  made 
them. 

Is  it  wasted  time  to  make  grandpa  a  case  to 
hang  in  some  warm,  convenient  place,  that 
his  slippers  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  baby’s 
mischievous  bands  and  where  they  are  always 
ready  for  use? 

Is  it  a  waste  of  time  to  fashion  a  bright 
little  pocket  that  your  glasses,  grandma,  may 
hang  where  you  can  find  them  when  wanted? 

Is  it  a  waste  of  time  to  prepare  papa's  shav¬ 
ing  papers  and  thus  save  him  the  trouble  of 
hunting  his  own? 

Is  it  waste  of  time  to  make  mamma  a  hair- 
receiver  where  in  her  hurried  morning  toilet 
she  can  deposit  her  combings  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  run  to  the  fire  to  hurn  them  and 
then  back  again  to  wash  her  hands? 

Lastly,  doesn’t  it  amount  to  something  to 
keep  the  great  ocean  current  of  love  at  blood 
beat,  that  our  hearts  may  not  lie  chilled  by 
this  cruel,  selfish  world? 

Dear  grandma,  won’t  you  please  consider 
this  subject  again  and  see  if  you  don’t  think 
that  these  simple  tokens  amount  to  some¬ 
thing?  DRAXY  MILLER. 


Domestic  Ceemowi) 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


SCOURING  BOARD  NO.  2. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  board  for  scouring 
knives,  and  is,  I  think,  superior  to  the  one 
figured  in  the  Rural  of  April  11,  or  auy 
other  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  20  inches  long 


pii.scdtancous 


IT  IS  VERY  EASY 

To  restore  painted  walls  and  woodwork  to  their  original  fresh¬ 
ness,  if  you  will  take  a  pailful  of  tepid  water,  two  sponges,  and 
a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap.  Apply  the  Soap  with  one  sponge,  and 
remove  the  soap  and  dirt  with  the  other,  rinse  the  latter  fre¬ 
quently,  and  change  the  water  often.  Ordinary  soap  is  apt  to 
be  too  highly  chemicalled  to  use  on  paint.  The  Ivory  Soap  is 
mild,  but  very  effective. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  Ivory  Soap,  send  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage, 
to  ifi-octer  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  and  they  will  Mild  yen  fm  a  large  cake  of  Ivory  Si>ai\ 
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by  wide.  The  front  part  of  the  box  is  five 
inches  deep  and  the  side  pieces  three  inches 
wide,  making  it  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a 
good-sized  Bath  brick,  and  leaving  plenty  of 
room  on  the  board  for  scouring.  When  not 
in  use,  I  bru  h  all  the  brick-dust  down  into 
the  box,  and  hang  the  board  upou  the  kitchen 
wall  where  it  is  out  of  the  way.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  much  handier  than  having  a  board 
lying  about  on  a  shelf  or  table,  and  also  very 
much  cleaner. 

1  wish  “Justice’’ would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  how  to  make  ottomans  out  of  old  tin 
cans.  CANADIAN. 


RAM  BUNGS. 

In  the  Rural  of  May  2d,  I  found  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  interested  me  very  much.  It  was 
headed  “A  Cruel  Fashion.”  Cruel,  indeed,  to 
thus  wantonly  take  life,  which  God  alone  can 
give.  I  have  noticed  the  decreasing  number 
of  song  birds  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
sorry  am  I  for  it,  for  what  is  more  enjoyable 
than  to  open  a  window  or  door,  early  on  a 
spring  morning,  and  be  greeted  on  all  sides 
by  the  sweet  warblers  pouring  out  their  morn¬ 
ing  songs  of  praise.  Could  I  become  the  Au¬ 
tocrat  of  Fashion,  this  wholesale  slaughter 
would  soon  stop,  and  something  which  would 
be  a3  pretty  would  take  the  place  of  stuffed 
birds  on  hats,  etc. ;  something  which  would 
cause  uo  pain,  much  less  death,  to  any 
living  creature. 

Well,  we  had  a  week  of  warm  weather  and 
then  came  Winter  again.  Buoh  a  late  Spring ! 
or  rather  uo  Spring  at  all,  for  soon  the  heat 
of  Hummer  will  burst  upon  us,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  change  will  be  sadly  felt  by  all. 

I  have  commenced  house  cleaning,  begin¬ 
ning,  as  usual,  at  the  top  floor.  Every  closet, 
box  and  trunk  were  goue  over,  and  there  was 
a  general  sorting  out  of  usable  and  useless 
articles.  The  former  I  put  as>de  to  look  over 
aud  Cx  up;  the  others  were  given  to  some 
pour  person  or  put  in  the  rag  bag.  Of  old 
white  muslin  and  linen  I  always  keep  a  good 
supply  ou  hand  for  different  uses  iu  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  I  keep  a  good  roll  of 
old  flannel,  too,  for  the  same  purposes. 

I  stopped  when  I  got  the  top  floor  doue  and 
the  stairs  cleaned  down  to  the  next  floor,  for 
the  weather  turned  so  cold  1  was  afraid  to 
venture  to  do  more;  but  I  had  plenty  of  sew¬ 
ing  to  keep  me  busy,  and  when  more  fine 
days  come,  1  will  go  at  the  cleaning  again, 
aud  soon  will  have  all  iu  “apple  pie”  order; 
but  I  would  not  have  Charity  Sweetheart  or 
any  one  else  think  the  cleaning  gets  done 
without  any  trouble  or  fatigue,  for  each  night 
finds  me  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  1  some¬ 
times  get  discouraged,  yet  l  know  things  must 
be  doue,  so  1  go  at  it  as  bravely  as  l  can. 

One  thing — I  uever  disturb  but  one  room  at 
a  time,  and  entirely  fiuish  toat,  even  to  the 
arranging  of  the  ornaments,  etc.,  before  1  go 
at  another.  1  always  strive,  too,  to  have 
everything  tidied  up,  aud  uo  signs  of  house- 
cleauing  around  when  the  men  folks  come 
home  [fti;  could  not  be  done  were  you  a 
farmer’s  wife.— e  m  ],  I  would  say  to  “Yel¬ 
low  Myrtle,"  who  in  the  Rural  for  May  2, 
asks  for  directions  for  crocheted  Vandyke 
lace,  that  I  will  comply  with  her  request  as 
soon  as  possible.  AUNT  EM. 


GLOBES  FOR  GAS  AND  LAMP  LIGHTS. 

Martha  H.  Davidson,  speaking  of  the  latest 
designs  in  gas-fixtures,  saj's:  Globes  are  found 
iu  a  variety  of  excellent  shapes,  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  being  the  crown,  melon  aud  straight  Har¬ 
ing  shapes.  Those  of  cut  crystal  are  the  most 
cosily,  and  are  very  brilliant.  The  cut  glass 
are  less  showy  and  expensive;  the  etched  glass 
have  delicate  patterns  onground  surfaces, and 
the  new  satin-etched  glass,  which  is  clearer 
and  richer  in  ornament,  is  likely  to  become 
very  popular.  Colored-glass  globes  are  spar¬ 
ingly  used,  and  have  been  entirely  banished 
from  drawing-rooms.  One  tinted  globe  in  a 
hall,  or  one  or  two  in  a  reception  room,  give- 
a  pleasing  bit  of  color  without  the  suggestion 
of  saloon  or  beer  garden,  which  their  too-lav- 
ish  use  calls  up.  Ruby,  amber  aud  canary 
tints  are  most  iu  demand,  aud  they  are  often 
seen  iu  elaborate  shapes.  Some  globes  of 
opalescent  glass  in  melon  shapes  are  very 
beautiful.  They  have  not  color  enough  to  be 
offensive,  and  they  soften  the  light  without 
obscuring  it. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  much  talked 
of,  much  honored,  aud— little  cultivated;  yet, 
like  most  other  good  things  iu  this  world,  it 
requires  cultivation  to  bring  it  to  any  degree 
of  perfection,  for  in  very  few  eases  is  it  a  nat¬ 
ural  gift.  Home  people  there  are,  doubtless,  to 
whom  it  comes  naturally  and  by  iustiuet  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  place; 
but  they  are  few  in  number.  Then,  again, 
some  people  are  by  nature  cooler-headed  than 
their  neighbors,  aud  do  not  scream  or  other 
wist  become  useless  Just  when  their  services 
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are  required.  But  this  quiet  composure, 
though  very  valuable,  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
presence  of  mind.  The  latter  consists  not  only 
in  having  your  wits  ready  foruse,  butin  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  them,  and  being  sufficiently 
calm  and  steady  in  mind  bo  remember  and 
turn  to  account  that  knowledge. 

A  WORD  FROM  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

We  have  taken  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  18  years,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
without  a  time-piece  as  without  the  paper. 
Hard-working  wives  and  mothers,  let  me  give 
you  one  of  my  secrets  for  economizing  time 
and  labor.  Instead  of  going  through  the  hard 
work  and  care  attendant  upon  soap-making 
every  Bpring,  leach  the  wood  ashes  aud  set 
the  lye  away  in  a  convenient  place.  Upon 
washing-day  pour  hot  water  into  a  tub,  add  a 
gill  of  lye,  put  iu  the  white  clothes,  the  clean¬ 
est  ou  top,  and  press  down  with  a  short-hand¬ 
led  pounder.  Let  them  soak  while  preparing 
breakfast  or  doing  the  morning  work.  Then 
add  more  water,  and  rnb  out  the  pieces.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  see  bow  easily  they  come 
clean.  The  quantity  of  lye  given  will  not  in¬ 
jure  white  clothes,  and  it  should  not  eat  the 
hands.  For  prints  and  fancy  stockings  I  use 
soap  from  the  store.  Burn  bones  for  the  hens, 
and  give  them  also  the  soap  grease,  and  they 
will  more  than  pay  for  your  hard  soap. 

BROWN  bread. 

Three  cups  of  Graham,  four  cups  of  corn 
meal,  a  large  spoonful  of  salt,  one  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  and  one  of  soda. 
Mix  thoroughly  with  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
Bake  in  a  covered  dish  three  hours,  or  longer. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 

TO  REMOVE  INK,  FRUIT  OR  RUHT. 

Wet  in  cold  water,  and  then  cover  with 
salts  of  lemon.  Spread  iu  the  sun  a  few 
minutes,  and  nuse  at  once.  If  one  has  not 
salts  of  lemon,  the  same  end  is  attaiued  by 
covering  the  stain  with  table  salt,  and  then 
squeezing  over  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Spread 
iu  the  stm  for  a  while.  Starch,  instead  of  salt, 
answers  the  same  purpose.  Tea  or  fruit  stains 
can  be  taken  out  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  spot,  then  covering  with  a  paste  of  starch, 
and  exposing  to  strong  sunlight. 

Fresh  stains  of  ink  can  be  taken  out  by 
washing  in  skim-milk.  Acid  stains  often  suc¬ 
cumb  to  ammonia.  Color  may  be  restored  to 
goods  injured  by  whitewash,  if  immediately 
washed  in  strong  vinegar.  A.  L.  J. 

Obituary.  Readers  of  the  Domestic  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  sorry  to  learn,  as  we  are  to  know, 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Jack,  of  Rockland, 
Pa.  Hhe  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of 
but  three  days. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


VEAL  AND  LETTUCE  SALAD. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  about  a  pound  of  cold 
boiled  or  roast  veal.  The  meat  should  not  be 
minced  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Hhred  two  heads  of  lettuce,  chop  two  hard 
boiled  eggs  quite  finely  and  prepare  a  dressing 
as  follows:  Beat  the  yelks  of  three  eggs,  add 
gradually  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  then 
as  gradually  five  spoonfuls  of  good  vinegar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  celery  essence,  if  you 
have  it.  Put  the  meat,  lettuce  and  egg  into  a 
bowl,  pour  over  the  dressing,  adding  salt  to 
please  the  taste,  mix  lightly  and  turn  into  a 
glass  dish. 

COOKING  RHUBARB. 

I  find  that  rhubarb  made  into  a  sauce  by 
baking  is  superior  to  stewiDg.  Hkiu,  cut  into 
inch  leugths,  put  into  a  small  stone  crock.add 
a  generous  quantity  of  sugar  but  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  water  and  bake  iu  tbe  oven  until  the 
pieces  are  clear.  A  few  pieces  of  lernou  peel 
L  think  au  addition. 

COOKING  TOMATOES. 

Try  adding  two  or  three  minced  onions  to  a 
can  of  tomatoes  aud  see  if  the  result  is  not 
appetizing. 

YOUNG  BEETS. 

Cook  young  beets  until  about  tender,  skin 
and  slice.  Put  into  a  sauce- pan  two  spoonfuls 
of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  a  small  minced  onion 
and  a  half  cup  of  not  too  strong  vinegar  and 
the  sliced  beets.  Simmer  about  ten  minutes, 
theu  serve. 

VEAL  OR  MUTTON  CHOPS  WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE. 

Trim  and  flatten  the  chops.  Hall’  fry,  then 
take  out,  dip  into  beaten  egg,  then  into  crack¬ 
er  dust  and  cook  until  well  browned.  Drain 
off  the  liquid  from  a  can  of  tomatoes,  put  iuto 
a  sauce-pan  with  a  sliced  onion  and  cook  ten- 
minutes,  strain  out  the  onion,  season  with  a 
spoonful  of  butter  worked  smooth  in  a  tea 
spoonful  of  corn  starch,  salt  aud  pepper.  Boil 
up  and  pour  over  the  chops,  which  should  be 
nicely  arrauged  on  a  platter.  MRS.  economy. 

llorsforri’N  Acid  Phosphate. 

Invaluable  as  a  Tonic, 

Dr.  J.  L.  Pratt,  Greenfield,  ill.,  gaysf  It  is 
all  that  it  claims  to  be— invaluable  as  a  tonic 
iu  any  ease  where  ftojij  topje  j* 


Advertising. 


Take  it 


This  Month 


during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
The  peculiar  taint  of  scrofula  lurks  in  the 
constitutions  of  multitudes  of  men,  but 
can  be  expelled  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  M.  J.  Conway,  387  Hicks 
st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “  Two  years 
ago  I  was  examined,  at  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  in  this  city,  and  my  case  was 
declared  to  be  Salt  Rheum.  Large  scales 
covered  ray  legs,  and  were,  constantly 
dropping  oft’;  my  eyes,  also,  were  badly 
affected.  My  only  relief  was  in  warm  salt 
water  baths.  I  was  unable  to  remain  in  a 
warm  room,  and  could  only  sleep  under 
very  light  bed-clothes,  as  the  heat  increased 
the  burning  and  itching.  The  use  of 


is  the  time  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
A.  F.  Willard,  Rogers’  building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says ;  •*  I  know  of  no  remedy  of 
equal  efficacy  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  in 
cases  of  debility,  ami  as  a  spring  medi¬ 
cine.”  Kick'd  II.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Mil.,  writes:  “It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  testify  to  the  success  which  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  in  the  treatment  of 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases,  arising  from 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood.  Were  it 
necessary,  I  might  give  you  the  names  of 
fifty  individuals  who  have  been  cured  of 
long-standing  complaints,  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It.  is  a  specific  for 
the  most  obstinate  cases.  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 


saparilla  gave  me  great  relief.  The  itch¬ 
ing  abated,  and  I  continued  to  improve 
until  the  cure  was  complete.” 


is,  without  exception,  the  best  blood  puri¬ 
fier  and  prophylactic  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.” 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  $ 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
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^GpRlMGFIELD  ENGINE  Alfo-.  R 

THRESHER  CO:$h  |{  -A 
Wv\  Springfield  Ohio.  ikJp 

BEST  THRESHING  MACHINERY 

JL  made* ••send  for  new 

\  I  LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices 


ATLAS ENGINE 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

_ MANUPACTI  FEKS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES  & 

Carry  Engines  and 

for  immediate  delivery. 


$25  to  $50  PER  DAY! 

Can  easily  he  made  by  using  the  Old  Reliable 

VICTOR  WELL-BORING  and  ROCK-DRILLING 

ARTESIAN  WELL  MACHINERY. 

We  mean  It.  and  are  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.  The  well-merited  SUCCESS  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts  during  the  pn*t  fifteen  years, 
and  with  EXCELSIOR  for  our  MOTTO,  wo  are 
MON  A  Ki  ll  Of  A  1. 1,  tn  every  country  In  the 
world.  Our  Machinery  la  operated  by  either  Man. 
Horse,  or  Steam,  and  works  very  rapidly.  They 
range  lu  sixes  from 

3  Inch  to  I  l -‘J  Feet  in  Dinmctrr, 
and  will  bore  and  drill  to  any  required  depth. 
They  will  bore  successfully  and  satisfactorily  m  ill 

kinds  of  Earth,  Soft  Sand  and  Limestone.  Bitumin¬ 
ous  Stone  Coal,  Mate,  Hurd  Tan  Gravel,  Lava.  Boul¬ 
ders.  Serpentine  and  Conglomerate  Rook,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  the  very  best  of  Wells  tn  quick  Sand. 
They  arc  light  running,  simple  111  constructon, easily 
operated,  durable  n"d  acknowledged  as  the  best  and 
most  practical  Machine  extant.  They  are  endorsed 
by  some  ot  the  highest  State  Officiate.  They  are  also 
Used  extensively  In 

S'rospevlinj  for  Cool,  Gold ,  Stiver ,  Cool  CHI  and  all 
kinds  of  Minerals. 

And  for  sinking  Artesian  Wells,  Coal  Shafts,  etc., 
they  are  unexcelled. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Good  active  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  country  in 
the  world.  Address 


State  In  what  paper  you  saw  this. 


Virginia  Farms.- Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  B1-1SS,  Ceutrulla,  Va. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 
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PRICES  REDUCED  J 


MJmLv\pLLPHB\; 


awn  Mower. 


Fourteen  Sizes  mid  Stylet*  tar  Jlnnd  Cse. 
Weighing  tram  2i  to  51  pounds. 
THREE  - 1  ZES  FOR  HOUSE  POWER. 
Lawu  Sweepers.  Grass  Edgers.  etc. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

031  .Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn’a. 


THE  WEEDS  1ST  GO, 


SAYS  THE 


PRICE 


WEED  SLAYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  live  hoes  in  garden 
or  Held.— Battle  Creek 
Times. 


It  Is  the  hesf  tool  l  ever 
used.— If.  J  Lawrence, 
Kit.  Ohio  Farmer. 

Sold  lull  In  30  days,  — M. 
F.  Gibbs,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


Worth  ♦2A.OO  to  me.— Wm.  Smith ,  Gardener,  etc. 

It  is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  am  \*  here  iu  the  U.  S., 
ou  receipt  ol  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  W'ks.  Detroit.  Mich. 

RfH  I  CD?  Field, Road,l4twu,ali 
nULLCna — S|ies.  Cheaiwst  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
e hi 'led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  f.S  Heckman  St. 
"Knsllage  Congress,” ssi  Pages,  sue. 

FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for 
Circulars  to 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

DiDIANAl’OLIS,  1>D. 


OUR  NEW  KNIFE!  EXAMINE  IT! 

l.arge  blade,  extra  strong;  *2  pen 
blades;  all  made  compact; 
clean  cutting  edges;  smooth 
handle;  warranted  blades. 

sent  post  paid  for  £1,00;  3  for 
S-J.5I1.  This  Is  the 
best  knife  for  the  price 
wo  have  ever  shown 
here,  Gems'  tine  3- 
blade  pen  knife,  Si  ; 
g-blade  J9ck-knife. 
SOc.  Ladles' i-bladc, 
5 Or,  Hunting  knife. 
f*l.  Pruning  knife. 
HI.  48-page  list  frees 
also.  ‘  How  to  Use  a 
Razor." 


>1  AHERlAIOHOSli.  ?5;S  St  ,  Toledo.  Q, 
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THE  CENTRAL  PARK  DONKEYS. 

[See  page  851.] 

FRANK  BET.'LEW,  JR. 

Every  visitor  to  Central  Park  must  have 
seen  the  pretty  little  donkeys  near  the  Ar¬ 
senal,  all  bridled  and  saddled,  with  tinkling 
bells  on  their  necks,  waiting  patiently,  or 
trotting  gaily  off  with  a  load  of  merry  boys 
and  girls:  yet  how  few  of  these  visitors  or 
little  riders  know  the  history  of  their  intro¬ 
duction.  Their  owner,  Mr.  Lucas,  while 
walking  through  26t.h  Street,  about  11  years 
ago,  noticed  some  little  children  gathered 
round  a  donkey,  petting  it  and  begging  for  a 
ride.  In  an  instant  came  the  thought,  why 
not  bring  some  over  from  Eugland  for  use  in 
the  Park?  He  started  immediately  for  Holly- 
well,  in  Wales,  where  he  purchased  five 
donkeys.  The  passage  to  America  was  very 
stormy,  ami  the  poor  little  animals  had  a 
terrible  time,  being  pitched  all  about  the  ship 
On  reaching  this  city  Mr.  Lucas  obtained  a 
Kentucky  mule,  which  is  the  largest  animal 
in  the  sketch.  The  little  white  donkey,  which 
stands  out  so  prominently,  is  of  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition  and  perfectly  obedient  to 
word  of  mouth;  but  touch  him  with  the  whip, 
and  his  pride  asserts  itself,  and  he  will  not 
budge  an  inch  till  coaxed  and  mollified  by 
pleasant  words  again.  Their  home  is  on  79th 
Street  and  the  Boulevard,  where  the)-  are 
housed  in  very  comfortable  quarters,  with 
plenty  of  fresh,  dry  straw  for  their  beds,  and 
their  glossy  coats  testify  to  the  excellence  of 
their  food  and  the  kind  care  of  their  owner. 
They  are  taken  to  thePark  at  11  a,  m.,  return¬ 
ing  about/  4  p.  m.  in  Winter  and  8  P.  m.  in 
Summer. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  following 
their  leaders  home,  as  quietly  and  sedately  as 
a  party  of  tired  children,  their  bells  giving 
out  a  faint,  sleepy  chime,  quite  different  from 
the  gay,  ringing  sound  in  the  morning,  when 
with  tossing  heads  and  uncontrollable  steps 
they  go  to  the  Park.  The  price  charged  is  10 
cents  an  hour,  from  which  Mr.  Lucas  first 
paid  the  Park  Commissioners  15  per  cent., 
then  10  per  cent.,  and  at  present  five  per 
cent. 

remarks. 

Hundreds  of  our  boys  aud  girls  living  in  the 
Far  West,  will,  as  they  look  at  this  picture, 
say,  “Pshaw!  those  are  only  “buros”  (pro¬ 
nounced  burrows).  Does  the  Rural  think 
they  are  curiosities?  Maybe  not  to  such  as 
are  familiar  with  them,  but  certainly,  to 
other  hundreds  in  the  East,  who  never  saw  a 
donkey,  and  who  would  be  greatly  afraid  of 
the  odd,  honest-looking  animal,  were  they  to 
meet  one,  As  uncanny  as  be  looks,  there  is 
no  animal  more  patient  aud  affectionate  than 
the  donkey,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  West,  a 
“buro.”  It  is  always  the  pet  of  the  children, 
and  seems  to  be  equally  pleased  to  be  petted 
by  them.  We  have  seen,  in  the  mining  towns 
of  the  West.  a“buro”  with  as  many  children  od 
its  back  as  could  pile  on  from  its  ears  to  its 
haunches,  with  two  or  three  pulling  at  its 
tail,  and  yet  it  seemed  contented  and  happy. 
It  is  also  the  sole  companion  and  dependence 
of  the  miner,  as  he  goes  for  days  and  weeks 
prospectiug,  over  mountains  and  through 
canyons,  in  paths  entirely  inaccessible  to  a 
horse.  It  is  a  novel  and  amusing  sight  to  see 
a  miner  starting  out  on  a  prospecting  tour, 
with  his  pair  of  “buros”;  on  them  be  packs 
tent,  blankets,  camp  equipage  and  provisions 
until  they  look  like  huge  peddlers’  packs  with 
a  set  of  diminutive  legs;  then  on  one  he  puts 
cooking  utensils,  picks,  shovels,  drills,  powder 
and  fuse,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  he  seats  him¬ 
self,  and  away  they  go  on  a  sort  of  “nudge,’, 
which  is  the  peculiar  gait  of  the  donkey.  No 
bridle  is  used  or  needed,  as  the  beast  is  driven 
entirely  by  signs.  When  in  camp,  the 
“buros,”  are  allowed  to  roam  at  pleasure,  as 
they  never  stray  away  from  their  owner,  to 
whom  they  become  as  much  attached  as  a 
dog. 

In  our  camp  was  one  little  “buro,”  with  a 
face  that  was  the  personification  of  honesty 
and  innocence,  which  we  used  to  pet,  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  occasional  lump  of  sugar,  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond:  our  sleeping  room 
had  low  windows,  which  we  left  open  in  the 
hot  months  for  air,  and  often  in  mooulight 
nights  that  little  “buro”  would  come  and  poke 
his  head  into  our  window  and  salute  us  with 
the  most  unearthly  music,  that  ever  greeted 
mortal  ear,  and  then  jog  away  seeming  to  en¬ 
joy  the  joke.  Though  not  possessed  of  great 
outward  beauty,  and  having  a  voice  that  can¬ 
not  be  commended  for  melody,  it  has  the  kind¬ 
est  of  dispositions,  is  as  patient  as  time,  takes 
naturally  to  children,  nor  through  viciousness 
or  carelessness  is  it'ever  known  to  injure  one. 
We  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  not  more 
often  found  on' Eastern  farms  as  the  playmate 
and  companion  of  childhood?  _ 
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Saturday,  May  16. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  has  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Republicans,  J.  W.  Weaver 
having  been  elected  Representative  from  the 
Thirty-fourth  district  by  a  majority  of30G,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mi*. 
Shaw.  The  district  is  naturally  Democratic 

by  2,000  majority . A  large  party  of  the 

Oklahoma  boomers  started  from  Arkansas 
City,  aud  entered  the  Indian  Territory  early 
in  the  week  on  their  way  to  tbeir  old  camping 
ground  on  the  Cimarron  River.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  authorities  at  the  agency  that 
all  the  boomers  left  on  the  border  will  again 

flock  into  Oklahoma . The  proposition 

to  continue  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition  has 
taken  form,  the  plan  being  to  induce  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  allow  its  exhibit  to  remain  in  the 
buildings,  and  to  have  a  grand  re-opening  in 
October  or  November  under  a  new  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  generally  admitted  in  New 
Orleans  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  $250,000  demanded  for  carrying  out  this 
plan  if  the  present  managers  were  to  continue 
at  the  head.  Last  Tuesday,  Major  E.  A. 
Burke  tendered  to  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Exposition  his  resignation  as  Director- 
General,  and  it  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  on 

May  20 . The  26th  annual  convention  of 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  met  in  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Wednesday  morning. 
Maj.  Joseph  Hardie  of  Selma,  Ala.,  was 
elected  permanent  President,  and  George  T. 
Coxhead  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary.  About  400 
delegates  representing  Associations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  were  in 
attendance,  with  10  international  secretaries, 
with  most  of  the  State  secretaries  and  nearly 

all  the  general  secretaries . Last  Tuesday, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  sustained  the 
validity  and  constitutionality  of  the  11  o’clock 
liquor  law,  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  op¬ 
posed  by  the  saloon  interest.  The  court  holds 
that  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power 
to  say  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold  as  a  bever¬ 
age  after  11  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  the  law 
applies  to  every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as 
to  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  The  opinion 
was  unanimous. . . The  Wisconsin  brew¬ 

ers  have  discovered  that  the  new  license  law 
is  so  loosely  drawn  that  a  brewing  company 
may  retail  its  own  beer  without  a  license. 
The  result  is  that  new  beer  shops  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  cities  of  that  State . 


TWO  EARS  OF  CORN— TWO  BLADES 
OF  GRASS. 

“And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion  that  who¬ 
ever  would  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve 
better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  pol¬ 
iticians  put  together." — Swift. 

The  above  quotation  fully  describes  the  work 
which  Professor  8tockhridge  has  accomplished. 
His  common  sense  system  of  plant  feeding  has 
done  more  to  popularize  the  subject  of  fertil¬ 
izers  and  the  chemistry  of  fertilization  than 
anything  in  the  history  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Corn  Raising  Pays  with  Stockbridgk, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Thayer,  of  E  Douglas,Mass.  .writes 
as  follows :  “I  grew  t  wo  acres  of  corn  on  Stock- 
bridge.  and  from  beginning  to  its  harvesting, 
it  was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  field 
of  corn  in  this  vicinity.  It  ripened  two  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  any  corn  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  not  all  husked  yet,  but  the 
yield  is  large,  and  well  rounded  out,  and  it  was 
ready  to  grind  three  weeks  ago.  I  claim  that 
with  nothing  but  Stockbridge,  1  can  make 
corn-raising  pay.” — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  16. 

In  the  Smith  Court  of  Inquiry,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Thursday,  C.  M.  Young,  of  the  firm 
of  W.  F.  Young  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
furnished  butter  for  the  Greely  Relief  Expe¬ 
dition,  testified  that  the  firm  paid  George  B. 
Goff,  of  Washington,  eight  cents  a  pound  for 

securing  the  contract  for  them . It  is 

reported  that  contracts  have  been  made  to 
carry  wheat  from  Oregon  to  Chicago  by  rail 
at  32  cents  per  100  pounds.  That  is  about 
19)£  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  less  than  has 
been  paid  in  some  former  years  for  carrying 

wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York . The 

Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State  has  just  heard 
arguments  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
anti-oleomargarine  law  of  1884,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  its  decision  within  a  week . 

California’s  leading  crop  is  breach  of  promise 
cases. . . . A  Chicago  syndicate  lias  pur¬ 

chased  Bennett  &  Dunman’s  ranch  on  the 
Cherokee  Strip  for  8400,000,  The  purchase 
Includes  two  leases  of  a  large  range  near  the 
Pawnee  Agency  and  12,500  head  of  cattle. 
The  syndicate  is  buying  other  cattle  on  the 
ranges  at  $25  per  head . Commissioner 


Colman  has  just  established,  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  a  bureau  to  investigate  all 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  dairy. 
It  will  collect  the  latest  information  relative 
to  the  dairy  industry,  and  will  give  especial 
attention  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  oleomargarine  aud  other  spuri¬ 
ous  articles  sold  as  butter.  It  is  said  that  the 
Commissioner  will  probably  recommend  to  the 
next  Congress  tbe  passage  of  some  restrictive 
measure  which  will  better  protect  the  farmers 
and  the  public  from  the  sale  of  spurious  butter. 
. It  is  officially  announced  that  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  trichinosis  prevailing  from  Septem¬ 
ber  to  December  last  in  the  district  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  Germany,  resulting  in  403  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness.  of  which  66  proved  fatal,  was  caused  by 
a  single  pig.  Careful  investigation  proved 
that  death  was  in  every  case  due  to  eating  the 

flesh  raw . . . Judge  I.  C.  Parker,  of  the 

Federal  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Arkansas,  lately  decided  that  the  title  to  the 
Oklahoma  land  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip, 
is  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  land  having 
been  patented  to  the  Cherokees  on  December 
31,  1888  by  the  Government.  This  settles  the 

title  to  over  8,000,000  acres . . A  bill  to 

prevent  gambling  in  stocks  and  produce  of 
all  kinds  has  just  become  law  in  Ohio,  and  its 
enforcement  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
It  makes  all  dealings  on  margin  criminal  acts. 
Any  person  offering  to  sell  options, or  exhibit- 
hig  any  quotations  of  the  prices  of  margins, 
futures  or  options,  is  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  A  clause  punishes  any  person 
or  company  which  communicates  the  prices 
on  such  margin  sales.  This  is  intended  to 
reach  telegraph  companies.  The  display  of 
prices  upon  the  stock  boards  is  prohibited  un¬ 
less  such  display  is  part  of  a  transaction  in 
which  the  values  involved  are  duly  delivered 
to  purchasers,  Suits  will  be  brought  at  once 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Its 
enforcement,  however,  is  improbable;  but  it 
may  compel  speculators  to  deal  directly  with 
New  York  aud  Chicago . Dr.  Hunt.  Sec¬ 

retary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New 
J ersey,  says  that  the  hog  cholera  is  now  con¬ 
fined  to  three  couuties  of  that  State— Middle¬ 
sex,  Gloucester  and  Cape  May.  In  each  of 
these  it  is  local.  The  disease  has  visited  nearly 
all  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  has  caused  a 
loss  of  over  $260,000  to  the  farmers  of  New 

Jersey  in  the  last  18  months . Within  a 

fortnight,  tablets  have  been  placed  upon  the 
new  shoots  of  the  thousand-year-old  rosebush 
at  Hildesbeim.  The  oldest  of  these  shoots 
dates  from  1789,  the  second  from  1839,  the 
third  from  1868,  the  fourth  from  1877,  and  the 
fifth  from  18S4.  This  last  one  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  on  July  4  of  last  year,  and  has  at¬ 
tained  a  remarkable  growth  within  this  short 
time,  it  being  now  nearly  nine  feet  in  length 

aad  an  inch  thick . The  Commissioner 

of  Agriculture  has  made  a  directory  of  de¬ 
partments,  boards,  societies,  colleges  and  other 
organizations  in  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  stock-raising,  dairying,  bee¬ 
keeping,  fish  culture  and  kindred  industries 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  the  Dames 

of  more  tbaB  5,000  organizations . The 

experiment  of  shipping  live  cattle  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  to  Chicago  is  a  total  failure, 
as  they  shrink  15  or  20  per  'cent,  and  sold  for 
$4.20  per  hundred,  when  the  shippers  re¬ 
fused  $5  before  putting  them  in  the  cars  . . . 
. Prof.  C  V.  Riley  says  that  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  the  17-year  and  13-year  locusts,  which 
make  their  appearance  together,  for  the  first 
time  in  221  years.  The  visitation,  however, 
will  bo  light  and  attack  the  fruit  trees  chiefly, 

and  be  prolonged  till  late  in  July  . It  is 

said  that  the  rural  population  of  some  parts  of 
Illinois  is  at  a  stand  still,  and  in  some  counties 
has  retrograded  since  1870.  Farmers’ children 
abandon  their  homes  for  the  cities  of  the  Far 
West.  Yet  tbe  price  of  land  has  risen,  aud 
the  big  stock  raisers  continue  to  enlarge  their 
already  immense  estates.  Cattle-raising  pays 

where  wheat  doesn’t . Less  than  a  year 

ago,  the  whole  8tate  of  Texas  was  convulsed 
with  excitement  over  the  cutting  of  wire 
fencing.  Now  it  is  never  heard  of.  This  is 

attributed  to  judicious  legislation . 

.  ...Fruit  trees  are  so  heavily  laden  in  places 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  hundreds  of  laborers 
are  kept  employed  thinniug  out  the  fruit . 


Prof.  Morsford’s  Unking  Powder 

Always  pure.  Full  strength.  Full  weight  and 
Reliable.  Try  it  — Adv, 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  May  16. 

The  May  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  relates  to  the  progress  of  Spring 
plowing  aud  of  cotton  planting,  and  to  tho 
condition  of  winter  grain.  Cotton  planting, 
though  comparatively  late,  is  well  advanced, 
fully  4-5  of  the  proposed  area  having  been 
planted.  Tho  usual  proportion  seeded  May  1 
is  probably  5  per  cent,  greater.  Spring  plow¬ 
ing  is  everywhere  late.  Last  year  at  this 
date  it  was  estimated  [to  be  %  done.  ^This 


year  it  is  scarcely  6-10.  Less  than  half  of  this 
work  is  done  in  the  Eastern  States.New  York, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  A  much  larger  propor¬ 
tion  is  finished  in  the  Northwest,  where  corn, 
potatoes  and  other  late-planted  crops  are 
grown  in  smaller  proportion.  The  injury  to 
tbe  winter  wheat  crop  was  greater  than  ap¬ 
pearances  indicated  April  1,  The  roots  were 
killed  in  the  central  belt  even  worse  than  was 
supposed.  In  New  York  the  snow  protection 
was  ample,  except  in  spots;  and  in  Michigan 
ncrmaterial  injury  occurred.  But  in  the  Ohio 
valley  aud  in  Missouri  reports  of  condition 
are  much  reduced.  In  the  South  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  prospect  is  noticed.  The 
average  condition  in  the  principal  wheat¬ 
growing  States  is  as  follows:  New  York, 
95:  Michigan,  100;  Ohio,  59;  Kentucky,  45; 
Indiana,  70;  Missouri,  60;  Kansas,  62.  The 
general  average  is  70,  instead  of  77  as  in  April, 
a  reduction  of  about  nine  per  cent.,  reducing 
the  indicated  production  of  Winter  wheat  to 
about  240,000,000  bushels.  The  condition  of 
rye  is  also  lower  than  reported  in  April,  yet 
much  better  than  wheat,  the  average  being 
86.  The  average  condition  of  winter  barley 
is  82.  The  mowing  land3  promise  a  nearly 
average  crop  of  hay,  the  average  condition 
being  92.  Pastures  look  nearly  as  well,  con¬ 
dition  90. 

Crop  reports  received  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
from  the  line  of  the  Omaha  Railroad  indicate 
au  average  acreage  of  wheat  seeded.  No 
damage  has  been  done  by  frost. but  some  grain 
has  beeu  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  high 
winds. 

Secretary  Young,  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  decrease 
in  wheat  acreage  this  year  will  not  be  over 
six  per  cent,  in  Minnesota,  and  as  far  as  he 
can  learn  tbe  crops  are  not  at  all  injured  by 
the  backward  Spring. 

The  Chicago  Farmers’  Review  last  Tuesday 
said:  “Winter  wheat  prospects  are  the  poorest 
ever  seen.  The  spring  wheat  is  not  all  seeded. 
Oats  are  not  all  in,  and  the  corn  is  yet  to  be 
planted.  The  only  favorable  fact  that  we  can 
mention  is  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of 
a  drought.  The  most  serious  fact  is  tbe  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  winter  wheat  crop.  Its  magnitude 
is  not  yet  fully  realized.” 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  16,  1885. 
Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2J^c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  l}£c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  l’*c.  high¬ 
er.  Corn.  %o.  lower.  Oats.  l£o.  lower. 
Pork,  15n.  lower.  Cattle,  from  20c.  to  35c. 
higher.  Hogs,  from  5c.  to  10c,  lower.  Sheep, 
from  10c.  to  60c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Active-  8alcs  rnneed:  Mav.  HS7^<a89^c; 
June  Pm^'aMc-  Jttlv.  OS'.A^O'IWe:  No.  2  Sprlnv.  SS'q 
rarae :  No  k  do,  TSK'iSi'c  •  No.  2  Red  STanTWc  : 
No.  S  Red.  89c.  Corn— Weak:  miles  ranged:  Cash, 
47<*A"I^e-  May  17*47Hie  •  June.  r  July.  J75r 

Oat-*  Stendv.  Sale*  ranged:  Cash  8U4i334-Vie: 
Mav.  "Ik  'RtWe-  June.  K4W<»34l6c  R rr -No  2,  73e. 
Barley— No  2.  fli'/itvSe  Pork. -Steady.  CmhIi.  *ii<a 

•  niii-  Mav,  Riuol’10-  June.  *W 97Mfc*in «7’«-  July, 

•  11  fficail  1*1.  I.auiv  Quiet.  Sale*  ramrod-  Cash, 

*6  77V»fi«0-  Mav,  *S77l<;/9t«'J<t:  June.  *9  S2W;  Tulv. 
•fiSTV.im  «n.  mnBMBATp— Shoulder?.  JVj?  i  to-  Short 
Rlh,  *r,  invar*  (I*;  Short  Clear.  asm-aid  15.  Cattle  — 
Market  strong.  Exports,  *1 754*6  Old;  cows  and  mix¬ 
ed.  .S11  atnekers  *87v-»t45:  feeder*,  *  1  *o^A 

*S(»1-  Tcxiuin.  *1  S0*SM7S.  Hoos.  — Rnucb  mixed. 
•*t  iHVHii.'SI;  parkin?  and  shipping,  •4.25014.-11)  1 1  irht 

•  1.150)4  40;  skins,  •K.’KI  X*1  10,  Shkf.p  —  tuferlor. 
•2  2va3  50:  medium.  $3 75®-!  50  ;  Rood,  SI  30;  choice, 

•  I  Kt). 

Boston.  Chain.—  Corn  In  good  demand  and  prices 
stead v.  Steamer  Yellow  at  •  Steamer 

Mixed  at  5SME">Wo*  No  Urade.  at  *Ki>*0c-  Hlffh  mixed. 
fiO »-  busdiol  Oats- Steady-  No.  t  white  and 
barley  at  MW'-t-Mlc.  No.  3  whit**,  t7Wir|8<-:  No.  ’1  4<wa 
mixed  43V£'<*47o.  per  binhel.  It  tv  Small  sales 
nt  7?»80-\  per  Ijti**he1.  Babx.ft— Canada  West  No.  1 
choice  extra  llcbt.  934495c-  No  1  do,  89-Jtlktc-  No  2 
do.  T'Ki-ie-  six  rowed  Mitt*-.  7:;,*,  twn  rowed  do, 
82*9418,  per  bushel.  TtttAN  -Spring  at  *17.  and  Winter 
nt  •IS'itvt  so  v  ion.  Fine  Feed  and  Middling*.  *'8 “20. 
Cotton  Seed  Mm).  *26.73  *  ton  to  arrive,  and  *27  30 
■ass  on  the  spot.  Hay  anp  -Straw  - -Choice  grades  of 
hay  have  been  lu  demand  at  «i’i  Nvavii  *>  ton-  fill*-  to 
Rood,  gifiWI**  common  to  fair  at  *1  lain.  Rye  straw- 
1s  held  at  *19*20  far  choice.  Swale  hnv,  *Hk*H.  Oat 
straw.  *|<VA1i  pkr  ton.  PUnnnru.— Nnw  Rutter-- 
Northern  creamery.  2i«2’c.  per  it*,  for  extra;  good 
to  choice.  184420c-  Northern  dairy— New  York  and 
Vermont  choice  to  extra,  l6i»’Sc:  fair  to  Rood,  12<& 
13c:  common,  9*Ue.  Der  14*  Western  creamery,  2244 
28e,  for  extra:  livable,  for  choice:  I5fl»18e,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  Rood:  Imitation  creamery,  130140.  for 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  has  this  latent  poisoli 
corn-sing  his  veins.  Tho  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  aud  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  rures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  Tho  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  or  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that  It  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  Is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABIAH11I1I»  1NH5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

IOO  PARK  PLACE.  N  V.  7 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  he  furnished 
Btenclls,  BhlppmgA'ardH.  etc., on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Youkkr, 
Irving  NutlomU_bank,.etc. 
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Sh2l.cel^11olcel.,^<Uo'?ackef1’  ll@12c.  per  Tb;  fair  to 
5?°,!,’Ji!?10cvcholce  ''airy.  14®15c:  fair  to  good  do. 
at  12'alao,  Old  Butter -Creamery,  common  to 
^olee.  low  grades,  7®9e.  Ohicbsk—  New, 

choice  fall  cream  9®ilie;  fair  to  good.  *%So*  skims. 
<'.«4e;  old  Northern.  10at0%<-;  good  to  choice,  8®9c 
common  to  fair.  4®7o-  Western  choice,  8ta9c-  fair 
to  good 1.  6®ic:  common,  S«t5c.  per  lb.  Kuos  Fresh 
Latjc,  1 5e :  Kastern,  11c;  New  York  anil  Vermont,  isvgieo 
nh  [,  W^stera.  13®14c;  Provlnelul,  I3®l4e.  Bkanh- 
ii&t£?£Paa  h'cked  pea, 41  60&1  70  V  bu.  large  do,  do, 
J  slV  o°-;  rn*"?,uri,‘  choice.  *1.45®1.5(l:  do.  screened, 
?>25l  3?°'low  cses.ittijiroved,  8l95<a2;  Red  kld- 
ney8,«t  95®  2  Canada  peas,90c@*l  or.  «r  bushel  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice.  Groeu  Peas.  *1  15@1  50.  Potatoes- 
hastern,  6o®(0c;  Northern,  iHksjGSc. 


-*n 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nitw  York,  Saturday,  May,  16, 18B5. 
-tRKADsrupgs  and  Pnovistois.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Ungraded  Winter  Red 
wheat  Is  8c.  higher;  No,  2  Red  Is  lo.  higher. 
Corn.  Ungraded  mixed  Is  %c,  lower;  steamer 
mixed  Is  2c.  lower:  No.  2  mixed  la  i%c.  lower. 

r  lour,  Fkedasd  Mkal.— Flour— Quotations:  Fine 
$2  5098  65;  Superfine,  $3  5094  00:  Extra  No.  2,  *3  75® 
1  10;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $12591  75;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *1259610:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *8809130:  Good,  *1 35®4  60;  Good  to 
Choice,, *1  (B90  IX):  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  75® 
J  ' ' $1. 11)91  90:  rye  mixture,  ?-)  Mm  4  75; 
2,  patent  #3.(096.16:  baker's  extra, 

a l  i-iut.'i  20:  St.  l.ouls  common  to  fair  extra.  *3  73«tl  25; 

3°°'}'  *13093  21:  good  to  very  choice.  *580* 
V,, , ’  IV inter  Wheat  extra  at  *t  909*6  00; 

ilty  Mill  extra  for  West  Indie*.  *5 1  Ota  *5  13; 
south  America.  *r.  159*5  30.  Southern  FLotTB-Com- 
mon  to  good  extra.*!  2595 «)•  good  to  choice  *5  Os® 
1,,..  ,  UYK  J'V'VH  Supi-rltnc,  $1.00.91.53,  and  small 
lots  faucy,  $1  utXal  05.  feed.—  Quoted  for  10  to  50 
ftt  5,o‘  2n^  80  10  lbs  *15  50917  00;  100 lbs. 

•Wail50®1900,  silarpf*  ut  *13  50921.  Rye  feed  at 

Grain.— Corf  Meat,  —Brandywine  at  *8  50;  Yellow 
Western  quoted  at  *393  10.  Wheat.-  No.  2  North¬ 
west  and  Mlllwaukeeat  9St*9M9ic,  atloat;  ungraded 
Winter  red,  S7ea*t;  No.  2  Red,  rail  receipts  In  eleva¬ 
tor,  *105:  No.  2  Red  for  May,  *1  0S®*1  03%;  do,  for 
June,  *1 03*691 011$;  do,  for  July,  *1  04Jtf®l 
do.  for  A  a  gust,  *1  06*691 07%;  do,  for  September, 
*1  U7*i®l  0s%:  do.  for  October,  *1  u)%  Rve— West¬ 
ern  nnd  Cunnrta,  Wl®81c:  State,  M®S4e.  Barley.— 
Dull  and  nominal.  Season  about  over.  Corn  —  Un¬ 
graded  mixed,  ,M%®56%o  itcamcr  nilxed.  35c,  in  ele¬ 
vator.  No.  2.  45%®r>5He,  m  elevator;  Steamer  White, 
59c,  tn  elevator;  .No  2  White  for  Muy  delivery,  62c 
In  elevator:  No,  2  mixed  for  Mnv,  55®55«c:  do, 
June.  t  do,  July,  51%®55%C;  do,  for  Au- 

gu«t,  33 tsa. Mi-Re.  Oats  No,  3.  mixed,  38%c;  No. 
2.  39®394so,  No.  1,  quoted  at  10c;  No.  3,  white.  43%o; 
No.  2,  4l®4t%c;  No.  1,  quoted  at  13c:  mixed  West¬ 
ern  40>ti2%c-  white  do,  li<ai9c:  white  State,  45%® 
•19c;  No.  2.  mixed  f**r  May.  8SJf®98fco,  do.  June. 
39®39*j,c;  do,  for  July,  39 u; -a  10c. 

Beans.— Quotations  are:  Marrows,  *1  S5@l  90;  me¬ 
diums,  *1.70:  pea,  *1.65;  red  kidney,  *2;  white  kid¬ 
ney  at  *1.35. 

Peas — Green  are  quoted  at  *1  50. 

Provisions.— Pork— The  quotations  are  as  follows 
*12.25  for  Job  lots  of  mess:  *129*13  25  for  family  mess 
*11916  for  clear  back,  (the  latter  for  fancy),  and 
*10  50  for  extra  prime.  Dressed  Hogs.— Sales 
at  55fte®5iic.  for  bacon  to  6%e.  for  light  averages, 
and  6%e®oft»c.  for  pigs.  Cut  Meats— Sales  of  13  lb. 
average  pickled  bellies  at  5(ye.  and  12  lb  average  at 
5  13-I6c:  and  pickled  hams  nt  9140.  Pickled  bellies 
12  lbs,  average  are  quoted  at  5%e.  aud  14  lbs,  aver¬ 
age.  3«0  City  pickled  shoulders  quoted  at  5c:  smoked 
do.  A:;  pickled  hams,  9V®9#to.  smoked  do.  IOV4911C. 
Mtow.Es—  For  long  and  short  clear,  half  and  half, 
for  June  delivery  at  Chicago,  quoted  at  5<*0c.  Hkev. — 
Kxiru  India  mess,  *24936;  extra  mess  In  linrrels  at 
*ll&0'itl2'  packer.  *12  50®li  for  barrels;  farullv,  fit 
nil  60.  Beef  Rams— Quoted  at  *tu.  Lard— Sales  or 
Western  steam  for  prompt  delivery  oontruct  grade, 
at  7  08c;  old,  6  Tic.  June  option  sales  at  7  (He-  July 
option  .sales  nt  7  I6«j»7  Ike  :  August  option  sales  a't 
7  2497  26c;  September  optlou  sales  closed  at  7  no® 
7.31c:  October  option  at  7  42c.  The  year  option 
closed  at  6  9397  03.  City  steam  at  6  90c.  Rctlncd  Is 
quiet  Continent  quoted  at  7  30c;  South  American, 
lit  7  60c. 

Hotter,— -Quotations;  New  butter  —  Creamery , 
Elgin  best,  21  <25c;  the  latter  extreme.  Cream¬ 
ery,  Pennsylvania,  best,  at  21925c  5  do,  Western, 
best,  at  23c:  do.  prime  2392-lc;  do,  good  at  20932c; 
do,  fair  at  13919c:  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs,  best 
at  22923c.  do,  half  firkins,  tubs,  extra  lino,  20c; 
do,  half  llrklns,  tubs,  good,  at  13919c;  do.  Welsh 
tntis,  prime,  at  2oe:  do,  tubs,  good,  at  13919c; 
do.  tubs,  poor,  at  139 17c;  Western  imitation 
creamery,  best,  at  ISm20c;  do,  good,  at  15iu.i7c  : 
Western  ilr.iry  fair, at  IUft»llc;  Western  factory,  best, 
nt  15916c:  do,  |>oor,  39 10c  rolls,  best,  at  I  liaise:  do, 
fair,  at  1091*0.  Old  butter.— Creamerv.  Western. 
June  uud  July,  ut  10913c;  State  dairy,  tubs  extra 
firsts,  I4al6c-  do.  tlrsts,  12911c;  do.  seconds,  at 
lUaillc  do,  thirds  3® 9c:  Stale  dairy  firkins.  extra 
bests  at  15916c:  do,  firsts  at  12913c  do.  seconds 
at  10-o.ltc  ■  Western  dulrv,  secotnls  at  10 ailc;  West¬ 
ern  factory,  seconds,  9®»%c  Western  dairy  and  fac¬ 
tory,  thirds  at  74,8c:  grease  per  tt.  at  4%®9c. 

At  tbo  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Pblladelphla.-Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  25»2dc  ;  Western 
do,  at  3ft® 20c;  dairy  at  19920c:  receipts.  1,000.  From 
Boston-  Market  firm.  Western  creaiuery,  21923c: 
dairy  at  19920c;  Imitation  creamery,  10®  12c.  From 
Chicago— Market  dull;  creamery  at  22. 

OWKKRK.  -  Quotations  an-  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  at  :i**o .  do.  Hue,  at 
9*499*90:  fur  fair  to  gijofl,  7W90C.  da,  unit  skim  at 
5)9® ■  me  do, skims  at  2661c:  creamery  skims  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  good  at  2®2%c:  do,  Pennsylvania,  fair,  at  I % 
M/i-ke;  do,  poor,  at  %®lc. 

At  the  .Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
steady;  quoted.  Cheddars  at  184<e;  receipts,  400 
boxes.  From  Boston— Market  dull;  Cheddars  at  10 
®10%e.  From  Chicago -Market  lower;  oheddars, 
10910V6C, 

Koaa.— The  quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  149 
HQc:  Western,  Ill'll  a)  I4e:  Southern,  12913c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
-Market  steady.  Quoted  ut  13%®U%e.-.  receipts, 
2.0CM.  From  Baltimore  Quoted  at  lie.  receipts  light. 
From  Boston  -  .Market  quiet.  Quoted  at  12m®  14c. 
From  Chicago— Market  steady:  fresh  at  11399120. 

Live  Poultry -The  quotations  are  as  follow,  • 
Spring  chickens,  per  pair,  68co»*l  25  fowls.  Jersey. 
State  and  1'eunsylvniua,  per  lb,  at  Ue:  do.  Western. 
18%®14c:  roosters,  old.  7c:  turkeys,  per  lb.,  H®i3c; 
ducks,  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  'Ale® *1.25;  do,  Western,  per  pair,  73c®* I ;  geese 
Jersey,  New  York  nnd  Pennsylvania,  per  pair! 
*17993.00;  do,  Western,  par  pair  *  LOO® *1.50; 
pigeons,  per  pair,  50c. 

Dress BD  Poultry.— Krozon  at  IS® liip,  for  turkevs 
aud  13916c  for  chickens.  Fresh  killed -turkeys. I  iutu y,-' 
cuiekens,  Philadelphia,  spring,  pv>r  pair,  at  3(5 
9  >Se;  Jersey  and  Bucks  County,  dry  picked.  15917c 
fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  15c  :  do.  Jersey  15c' 
squubs,  white,  per  doa.,  *800;  do.  dark,  per  do*! 

Game -Wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair.  SO 
20925  <j*  ,,cr  pftlr*  *to-«90o;  Mallard  at 

Fertilizers,— Bi-monthly  report  of  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  retail  prices.  Many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole- 
bale  prices  and  ure  thus  misleading.  Quotations: 


South  Carolina  Phosphate  Rock  delivered  f.  o. 
cars  or  boat  here  In  bags  200  lbs.  50@60  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  *15®  16  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  18®19  per  cent,  ammonia  300  lbs.  bags,  2*f@3c. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  25  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  300 lbs.  bids,  34* ®8i#e.  per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2c. 
—*10.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash.  l^l'Mc- 
per  lb.  48  to  50  per  cent.— *40.00  per  ton.  Muri¬ 
ate  of  Potash.  2m®2*4  per  lb,  for  80  per  cent .  $45.00 
per  ton.  Krilntt,  *14915  per  ton.  Bone,  floe  ground, 
*35,50939  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved.  *28.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  *39  per  ton.  Mapes  Po¬ 
tato  manure,  *49  per  ton.  Baker  &  Bros.  Potato 
manure,  *45  per  ton;  do.  corn  mnnnre,  *45  per 
ton:  do.  oat  manure.  *45  per  ton.  William’s. 
Clark  &  Co's,  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  *32  per  ton, 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  *35  per  tou:  do,  American 
pure  bone  meah  *38  per  ton.  Sardy’s  Acidulated 
Rock,  13  to  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  *20 
to  *22.50.  Church’s  Fish  and  Potash,  *28  00  per  ton, 
In  50  ton  lots. 

Cotton.— Tho  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows; 

New 


Good  Ordlnury 
Strict  Good  Ord 
Low  Middling. . 
Strict  Low  Mldd 
Middling . 


Orleans 

Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

...  866 

8W 

8% 

9  1-16 

9  5-16 

9  5-16 

3 

10W 

10% 

...  i**}4 

10W 

10% 

...  10  9-16 

10  13-16 

10  13-16 

...  10%t 

11 

11 

...  3,  „ 

HW 

11% 

11  5-16 

11  5-16 

...  llt< 

11W 

11% 

....  lifts 

11% 

11% 

124® 

Stained. 

12}s 

12% 

9 H 


Fair . 

Good  Ordinary....  8 W  I  Low  Middling..,. 

Strict  Good  Ord.  „  8  13-16  I  Middling. . 

Fbesb  PautTS.  Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double¬ 
headed  bbl.  *3  1:143  25:  Greenings.  *33  3  25,  Cranber¬ 
ries-  Jersey,  choice,  per  urate,  *3,50®4  ;  Jersey, 
poor,  per  crate.  *3®2.25:  Florida  oranges  at  *4.1)0® 
*4.50  per  box  for  oo*t.  and  *2.4093  for  poor.  Straw¬ 
berries.  per  quart,  at  15®20C,  fyr  Florida,  aud  15® 20c. 
for  Charleston. 

Duiku  KnniTK.—  The  following  are  the  quotations: 
Fancy  evaporated  apple*.  7e ;  choice  do.  6mc; 
common  to  prime  do.  54t®6Qc :  fancy  North  Caro¬ 
lina  tua  dried  sliced,  i®imc,  choice  do.,  SW®3mc; 
choice  Virginia, Su4'M4C;  Choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut, 
8c;  Kentucky  do,  lu  barrels,  8W®3*fc;  extra  fancy 
North  Carolina  peeled  peaches,  iT®U vie;  fancy  do.lu 
ain*4c;  choice  do,99!*me:  fancy  Georgia  9®9mc;  choice 
8®3mc:  un peeled  halves.  7m®Sv  unpeelod  quarters 
«m®7c-  State  plums,  gm®9c.:  Damsons,  Re:  prime 
pitted  one  Tries,  lie-  evaporated  raspberries.  25c: 
sun-dried  do.  23®24e:  olackberrles,  lo®lOmc;  huckle¬ 
berries,  i3®i3mc. 

Peanuts.  —  Quoted  at  4*,®4Hc.  for  heat  hand  pick¬ 
ed,  und  smasme.  for  farmers’  grudes. 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Choice  Timothy  hay.  *1 15®1  70.  good  do,  *1  ii5®i  it): 
medium  do,  9Wll6c;  shipping  hay.  90®95c;  clover 
mixed  90®95c;  clover  black,  90® 96c.  Straw-  is  scarce; 
No,  l  rye,  95c®*l:  short  rye.  8U»35c;  oat,  50@60c 

Hoes.— The  quotations  are-  New  at  1 3®  16c,  for  best: 
1'2®  1.3c  for  good  to  prime,  and  8®nc,  for  low  grades; 
old  at  6@9o:  Pacific  coast  nt  8912c, 

Ricn.— Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  44t®5Qo:  good  to  prime  at  a-ii  a 6c: 
choice  nt  6t*®64 Re:  fancy  head  at  64li97c;  Rangoon 
at  twase;  duty  paid,  and  25*®24jc  in  bond;  Patna  at 
4^950;  Java  at  Mti95^c. 

Seeps.— For  clover  prices  are  held  firmly.  Quota 
tlon9  are  at  9c.  for  prime  Western- 9460.  for  choice, 
and  W*®10e-  for  extra  choice;  timothy  Is  nominal 
at  about  *1659*170.  Linseed  19  nominal;  quoted 
at  *l,»5. 

Sugar.— The  quotations  are; 

Cut  loaf.  7c :  Crushed.  7c :  powdered,  644c ; 
granulated,  64s;  mould '  A.’'  6-ki-  confectlou^rs’  ‘A.” 
6(4e;  standard  •’A.”  6c;  off  A,  Ms@5T4c:  white  extra 
“C.”  5iq®5JftO-.  yellow  extra  “U,”  4J4®5><c-  ’’C,”  44* 
94680;  yellows,  tM®44ge. 

Tallow,— Prime  city  quoted  at  5>ro.  with  #2  charge 
for  packages,  on  light  demand*. 

VkOKTiBLBS.—  Quotations  are  for  :— Potatoes- 
Rose,  Maine,  per  double-headed  barrel,  *2®2  25;  Rose, 
eastern,  bulk,  per  barrel,  at  *2  00;  Rose.  State, 
round  hoop*.  *1.T5®1 87;  do,  180  lb  *1  50®  1  75.  do. 
Hat-  hoops  and  sacks,  *1 ’-0®i  75:  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
State,  round  hoops,  nt  *1760187;  Hurbauk.  State 
round  hoop.*,  *1  7v*i  .97.  do,  l«o  ».  *1 544*1  75;  do,  sack 
and  fiat  hoops  *1  3Ti<*l  75:  Peerless,  Stuto,  iso  it,  *1  50® 


“Vr.  ,  P4  4UU,  pi  »  I'H4,  III  c UU|  BCUUUU,  ^CT  UU1, 

*3®;i  50.  Axpnrngus — Oyster  Day.  per  dozen  bunches, 
at  *2  5006 1*>-  Jersey,  per  dozen  bunches  at  *2149*4  50- 
Norfolk,  per  dozen  bundle:;,  at  *2  0  4*3  50;  North 
Carolina,  per  dozen  hunches,  *2 IXH®3 -SO •  Charleston, 
colossal,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  <1  04,4.5  10.  do.  plaiu, 
dozen  hunches.at  *l®t  Hi.  Beets— Bcrmudn.V  crate, 
*29224-  ao.  Florida.  202  35;  do,  Savannah.  V  crate, 
*2  Ml  a  t  75.  Cabbages-  Florida,  »  bbl,  <4®5-  do,  Florida, 
V  bbl. crate,  *3  009451);  Ssvatiuah.  per  bbl,  craie  *405. 


-  ■  ,  i  1  111,1  111  HI  -4*1  IltUe - 

Norfolk  nor  barrel,  *1  T3(**J  CM;  do,  RultUnore  per 
bbl,  at  *2  0002  25.  do,  per  bag.  at  7Cc®*l.  Onions 
— Bermuda,  V  crate.  *2  60.  Radtshes-Norfolk.  per 
100  bunches,  73c®*lU0.  BptntU'll— Norfolk,  per  bbl, 
*2  5t)®3  30.  String  beans— Florida,  wax,  per  crate. 
*1  6008;  do.  green,  choice,  at  *308  50.  Beans.  Flor¬ 
ida,  green,  poor  to  fair.  *1  8092  50.  ft.piasfi  -  Florida, 
per  crate,  *1  50.  Turnips  -  Russia,  per  bhl.  5i:®62c. 
Tomatoes  Florida,  choice  per  bushel  ernte,  at  *S 
9*4;  Bermuda,  per  box,  40c.® 6Qu. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  May  16, 1885. 

Beeves.  Sales.— Peuus.vlvanla  stable-fed  steers, 
1,409  tk.  *6  14;  do,  1,307  It,  *6  30;  do,  1.333  It,  *6  16;  do, 
1.248  tt,  *K  15;  do,  1,’iSt  *,  *6  15;  do,  1,238  It,  $6  10-  do, 
1,277  tk.  46  16)4;  do,  1,308  It,  *6  05;  do,  1,241  It,  *6  02; 
do.  1,807  It.  *6-  do,  1,195  It,  *5  90;  do,  1,177  It,  *5  33;  do, 
1.162  It,  *5  80;  do,  1,130  lb.  *5  75;  do.  1.125  lb,  *5  74: 
do.  1,H7  It,  *5  70  ;  do,  1,160  It,  *5  65;  oxen  1,500 
it,  $3  .‘5,  Chicago  st&ble-fed  steers,  1,303  tt,  *6  22}$: 
do,  1,196  B>.  *5  90;  do,  1,112  It,  *5  83:  do,  1,143  It.  *5  7,}$; 
do,  1,195  it,  *5  30;  l’etmsy Ivaulu  slugs  and  cows,  1,206 
It,  *185;  St.  Louis  steers,  1,181  It.  *«US;  do,  1,200  It, 
*6  05;  do,  1,173  It,  *6  02:  do,  1,228  It.  *6;  do,  1,205  It, 
*5  90;  do,  l, HI  It,  *5  80;  do,  1,085  lb,  $5  74,  aud  Sue  per 
head;  COWS  aud  aluga,  1,000  It.  i4ttc:  do  1,220  it,  4)$c; 
Chicago  steers,  1,194  It.  $6  05;  do,  1,160  !b,  *5  85;  do,  1,116 
It,  *5  82}*;  State  steers.  I, M3  lb,  *6  44;  do,  1,292  It, 
*6  10;  do.  1,31  H  It.  *6  02,  less*!  per  heiul:  do,  1,373  It, 
*5  85;  do.  1,136  lb,  #585:  do.  1,182  B.  *5  88;  cows,  1,580 
it.  BH«:  still  hulls  from  Cincinnati.  1,100  it,  #4  60s  do, 
do,  1.47S  It.  *4  45.  do,  1,200  It.  *1  *7}*:dO,  1,430  tb.  *l  30; 
do,  1,500  tb.  *4  llV 

Calves.  —Poor  to  prime  country  dressed  veaU  sell¬ 
ing  at  4® Be:  and  couimou  to  i>rlme  city  dressed  at 
5®9e.  Dressed  buttermilks  firm,  but  without  quot¬ 
able  change. 

BHKKf  and  Lamps. -Total  receipts  for  six  days 
head,  tu'iiii  for  the  naino  Umo  Just 

wuok,  Snlo«— - Clipped  Westorn  ^hoop,  91  tb,  at  3o;  do 
93  It,  nt  i?ac:  do,  94  tb  nt  *4  80:  do.  79  it  ut  t5,e;  ,lo.  M) 
r  at  *t  nin  ami  clipped  •’Modoc*.”  106  it  at  »l.c.  Clip, 
ped  yearlings  CM'.,  7S  it  at  3B,e,  (to,  8i  in  at  5)*e:  do. 

tt  at  5V,c;  Clipped  sheep,  Sf  a.  at-  4-3*1';  do  35  it  at 
*4bii-  aud  clipped  y.  arllugs,  76  tb  nt  oGe.  fnshuru 
yeariluKH,  *}(J  it)  at  Ciipj^vt  weatoMi  nh?t*p,  uk) 
*  At  *lj'lQ;  dq.  »1  tt.  ut  4%e.  Petiusyl vania  do,  92 
®  at  *4  81  la;  Indiana  do,  83  it,  *i  to:  ilo,  ipoori  63  tt, 
*3  60:  Kansas  do.  ns  tt.  Pm-  Kentucky  do.  lo;  tt,*:  40; 
do,  ifow  unahoru)  94  ft.  *5  15:  clipped  Oh.o  sheep,  89 
ft,  *4(5;  Western  do,  84  it,  *4  60.  Ohio  sheep,  90  tt, 
*4  85:  do,  Si  ft, *4  55;  Jersey  lambs,  *5  75  per  Lead. 

Hpas. -Total  receipts  for  six  day  36,147  head  tgalnst 
firm* ut  *4  ;095 l'&y  W'U°  Nominally 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  C0-,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR 


H.  II.  WARNER  A  t’O.,  Rochester,  K,  f, 

W.  K.  SAGE,  of  St.  Johns.  Micb  ,  was  completely 
prostrated  by  the  hardships  endured  during  the  late 
war.  He  returned  home  a  wreck  both  in  mind  and 
body.  For  20  years  he  slmuly  existed,  half  the  time 
more  dead  than  alive,  until  he  wa»  restored  to  health 
by  Warner’s  Tippecanoe,  The  Best.  He  advises  all 
old  vets  to  try  It.  Write  to  him  at  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


REED  &  BARTON 


(Established  1S24. ) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Silver-Plated  Table  fare 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Would  call  especial  attention  to  their  patent 

CHINA-LINED  ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  linings  of  our  Pitchers  are 
held  in  position  hy  the  Cover, 
which  is  secured  by  thumb-screws 
and  is  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed,  thus  facilitating  the 
cleansing  of  both  pitcher  and 
lining.  The  lining  is  of  the  finest 
stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water 
pure. 

SALESROOMS, 

37  Union  Square, 

_ NEW  YORK. 

DON’T  BUY  AN  ATLAS  WATSOVS 

New  Complete  lllu.it  rated  nnd  Indexed 
8-5.00  Allas,  oi  the  AVorld.  250  pages.  Agcuts 
wanted  la  every  Cuuuty.  Write  for  Circulars  to 
Gaylord  W  astoS,  273  Pearl  Street.  New  York, 
or,  K.  A.  Tkn.nky,  S3  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

1)0  Y0l>  LOVE  MUSIC?  1  l 

We  w-aut  the  name  of  every  Lover  of  Music,  and 
that  wo  may  add  yours  to  our  list,  we  will  send  to 
anyone  who  encloses  us  6e.  In  postage  stamps  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  music  such  as  we  cell  tor  40  to  75c. 
State  whether  you  wish  a  soug  or  piano  piece. 

SIMLA  U  A  DBHNHOKF. 

717  Rroudwuy,  New  York. 

EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 


A  PERFECT  SI  BSTlTL  TE. 

Beautiful  Stained  Glass  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  w  ludow-  w  Ithout  removing  sash 
or  glass,  illustrated  catalogue,  25c. 

Also  mufrs.  of  the  H.  i’etrle  Bateut  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Glass  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  w-nrranted  to  last  10 
years.  Semi  for  circular  Agents  wanted. 

THE  V.  L.  SE1B  MFU.  CO„ 
Domestic  Building, 

for.  Broadway  and  14th  Fit.,  N  Y.  City ' 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills, 

IN  USE  l.V  EVERY  State  nnd  Territory  of 

S[ne  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  usb.r  lo  years, ami  ha* 
never  blown  down  wirhout  tower 
brenklne,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  UlI.lSSEM  ON  BO  l>VYS  TEST 
'X'-LS,  CORN 
SIIEJLJbERS,  ETC.  GOOI>  AGENTS 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  anil  most  powerful  Wiml- 
Engiuo  In  the  world,  became  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apptv  to 
THE  19ANA  WINDJIIIX  CO„ 

TAlKUAVKK,  HASS.,  V.  3.  A. 


IDEAL 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE 

WIND  MILLS 


SENSATIONS 

81.00  A  BOTTLE, 

II.  II.  WARNER  «fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PHILLIP  VAN  TASEL,  Newark.  N.  Y.,  suffered  for 
many  years  from  dyspepsia  and  malasslmllatlon  of 
rood,  and  reports  that  he  derived  greater  benefit  from 
Warner’s  Tippecanoe.  The  Best,  than  from  any  other 
medicine  he  ever  used  His  daughter  also  "used  it 
with  success  when  every  other  known  remedy  failed. 

AS  A 

Constitutional  Tonic 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Sl.OO  A  BOTTLE. 


Thrown  in  and  out  of  wind  by  !H  lk  i/  "  m 
revolving  the  pump  rod,  doing  'H-  JC  R*  “ 

away  with  all  levers-,  pulleys,  chains  and 
wires  peculiar  to  all  other  mills.  Has  a  READ 
LOCK  to  prevent  wheel  running  when  out  of  gear 
Simple,  -Strong;,  and  Durable.  Fully  War¬ 
ranted.#  E2T- LIVE  agents  wanted. 

FREEPORT, 
ILLINOIS, 


ranted.#  LIVE  At, ENj 

STOVER  MF’G  CO.' 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

FERTILIZERS. 

SEEDS. 

The  largest  aud  best  assortment  of  the  above,  of 
the  standard,  as  also  of  the  most  recently  Improved 
6tyles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

„  „  R-  H,  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

P.O.  Box  976.  189  dt  191  Water  Street. 

_  .  .  „  J  „  New  Yrork  City. 

Send  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready. 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction, 
Farmers  wanti  ng  Hayi  ng  Tools,  send 
for  Illustrated  Price  List,  it  will  pav  you. 

Big  Discount  for  Early  Orders.  " 
GEO. W. KING,  Box  go;, Clarion, O. 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTION  und  Price’of  our  New 
Grapes.  Po’keepsie  Red  and  lister  Prolific,  and 
tne  jlarlboro  Raspberry:  we  can  furnish  the  latter 
at  reduced  rates.  Also  for  public  opinion  of  our  new 
hardyBlackbcrry,  the  Mlnnewaski.  to  be  sent  out 
Fall  of  1385.  A.  J.  CA1WOOD  6c  SON, 

Ylarlboro,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  sale.  Jumbo,  Daniel 
Boone,  40  ets.  lft).  *3  l .1X0.  Cornelia.  75c.  doz;  *2  100. 
Jas.  Lippincott,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly,  X.  J. 

FOR  SALE. 

BUFFALO  VALLEY 

CREAMERY, 

Located  In  the  rich,  fertile  Buffalo  Valley,  on  L.  & 
T.  K.  R.,  iu  miles  from.  Lewtsbargb,  county  seat  of 
LnlonCo..Pa.  R.  R.  runs  through  entire  length  of 
valley  and  Into  Penn’s  Valley,  Centre  Co.  Station  at 
Creamery.  Two  rail  roads,  college  and  semlnarv  at 
Lewtsburgh.  Organized  as  a  stock  CO.,  and  char¬ 
tered  by  the  State.  Xo  other  creamery  lu  the  valley 
or  neighborhood.  Large,  w  ell  built,  2  storv  frame 
building,  with  l  story  engine  room  attached  Slate 
ruof  Engine,  ohee-e  vats,  presses,  churn,  butter 
worker,  moulds,  scales  Ac.  A  flue  chance  for  a  man 
who  understands  the  business.  For  particulars. 
Address  D.  If.  HILLER,  Seereiary, 

Lcwisburgh,  Union  C’o.,  Pa. 

CARNATION  PINKS. 
Rooted  Cuttings  of  this  delightful  plant,  nicely 
packed  lu  moss  and  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  60c.  per  dozen;  61 .  for  two  doz¬ 
en:  81  .-30  tor  three  dozen,  Ac.  Send  tor  our  retail 
descriptive  prtce-Ust  and  choose  your  varieties.  Par- 
tlesdeslrlng  by  the  lOlur  iOUO should  send  forour trade 
list.  In  both  or  which  are  short  directions  for  plant 
lng.&O.  THOS.  F.  SEAL.  Unlouv ille,  Chester  Co  ,Pa. 

TlliO  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SAIITU-S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS  &  PARSONS, Addison, Steuben  OO..N.Y. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL,  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  followin'?  rates  arc  imirinti,-.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
utith  a  view  fu  obtaining  different  tervis  will  prove 
futile. 

OnorxAttY  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 80  cents. 

One  thousand  Unes  or  more.wlthln  one  t  ear 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  •• 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  Hues 

agate  space . 25  •* 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  XoUees,  ending  with  "AUv per 
line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Xew  Yoat- 

single  copy,  per  year . *3.00 

“  “  Six  months . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and  A, 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . *3,04^g.  tkl.l 

France .  AW(16}*fr,) 

French  Colonies .  . .  4.08 129}6  f r.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  oue 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

as  second-oUss  mail  matter. 


\ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


at  the  table,  for  my  nerves  were  in  such  a 
state  that  the  rattling  of  the  knives  and  forks 
distressed  me  and  compelled  me  to  leave  the 
dining-room.  The  little  I  was  able  to  eat  was 
brought  to  my  room.  I  could  take  a  little 
meat,  but  no  vegetables;  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  eating  was  uot  a  pleasure  to  me. 

“Did  I  take  much  medical  treatment?  Oh, 
yes,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  did  me  any  ap¬ 
parent  good,  unless,  perhaps,  in  case  of  the 
last  physician  who  attended  me.  Ho  brought 
me  up  to  a  condition  in  which  there  was 
something  iu  me  for  the  Compound  Oxygen 
to  take  hold  of.” 

“Compound  Oxygen?  Did  you  try  that; 
and  what  did  it  do  for  you?” 

“Yes,  that  was  what  brought  mo  to  where 
you  see  me  now.  It  was  this  wav:  I  was  iu  a 
very  exhausted  condition,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hagen,  of  Front  Street,  who  had  been  made  a 
new  man  by  it,  told  me  that  ho  thought  there 
would  be  some  chance  for  me  if  I  would  try 
Compound  Oxygen.  The  prospect  did  not  at 
first  seem  very  encouraging,  yet  I  thought  I 
would  make  the  trial.  So  prostrated  was  I 
that  walking  from  the  St.  George  Hotel  to 
Starkey  &  Pal en’s  office,  which  is  not  over  half 
a  mile,  completely  used  me  up,  and  I  had  to 
rest  for  two  hours  after  making  the  effort. 
This  was  my  first  attempt  at  going  out. 
After  this,  when  l  went  to  the  office  for  treat¬ 
ment,  1  took  a  cab,  for  the  first  few  visits. 
But  the  necessity  for  the  cab  did  not  last  a 
great  while.  The  Compound  Oxygen  did  not 
begin  to  do  its  work  suddeuly,  but  what  it  did 
it  did  well.  In  about  ten  days  the  severe 
pains  in  my  head  were  greatly  relieved,  aud  be¬ 
fore  many  more  days  they  were  gone.  Then 
1  began  to  gain  in  strength.  Gradually  the 
rheumatic  pains  went  away,  my  digestion  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  eating  was  not  the  torment 
it  had  been.  I  soon  became  able  to  enjoy 
refreshing  sleep,  and  this  added  to  my  com¬ 
fort  aud  gave  me  new  strength.” 

“For  two  months  I  took  the  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  at  Starkey  &  Paten's  office,  daily  gain¬ 
ing.  When  I  first  began  to  take  it  1  was  so 
weak  that  I  could  uot  inhale  for  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  By  steady  practice 
and  with  increasing  strength,  I  found  myself 
able  to  inhale  for  nearly  a  minute  at  a  time. 

1  began  in  March,  18S2,  and  I  finished  iu  May. 
By  this  time  I  was  so  well  that  I  needed  no 
more  treatment.” 

“Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  resort  to 
the  treatment  again?” 

“Never  but  once.  Then  I  thought  I  felt 
some  indication  of  a  return  of  my  old  trouble. 
The  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  for  a  very 
short  time  set  me  to  rights.  Now  I  urn  able 
to  attend  to  business  regularly  and  cheerfully. 

1  live  in  the  country  aud  come  to  town  every 
day.  1  sleep  soundly,  take  a  good  deal  of  ac¬ 
tive  exercise,  eat  pretty  much  everything  1 
want  aud  my  digestion  is  good.  What  more 
can  I  ask  for?” 

“You  Bre  a  firm  believer  in  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gon,  then,  Mr.  Edwards?” 

“Most  certaiuly  and  thoroughly.  After 
what  it  has  done  for  me  1  am  free  to  speak 
well  of  it,  aud  to  recommend  it  to  others  as  a 
great  vitali2er  and  restorer.” 

3ucb  a  case  as  this  one  is  surely  calculated 
to  make  people  think.  Thinking  is  good ;  act¬ 
ing  is  better.  In  such  diseases  as  “Bright’s” 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  If  you  have  even 


p;i,$’rcUancau,$  gutvfrti.&ittg 


Who  was  Bright? 

The  name  of  Bright  is  frequently  on  the 
tongues  of  people  who  know  nothing,  or  little, 
of  who  “Bright”  was,  or  the  nature  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  derangement  of  vital  functions  with 
which  his  name  has  long  been  linked.  Dr. 
Bright  was  a  famous  British  surgeon  and  an¬ 
atomist.  He  made  the  kidneys  aud  their  dis¬ 
orders  his  special  study.  He  first  pointed  out 
the  nature  of  the  grauular  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  of  the  kidneys,  and  showed  the  demor¬ 
alization  of  these  organa  when  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  their  secreting  powers  are  so  im¬ 
paired  that  the  urea  is  not  sufficiently  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  blood.  In  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
dition  of  the  internal  economy  which  is  known 
as  “Bright’s  disease,”  albumen  is  carried  off 
with  the  watery  excretions  from  the  bladder. 
This  impoverishes  the  system  almost  as  greatly 
as  would  copious  and  systematic  bleeding,  for 
the  albumen  is  needed  in  the  body,  being,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  great  agents  in  nutrition. 
Those  who  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
“Bright’s  disease”  are  liable  to  grievous  con¬ 
gestion  aud  inflammation,  not  only  of  the 
kidneys  but  of  other  important  organs.  Coma, 
convulsions,  aud  apoplexy  may  occur  as  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  malady  is  not  a  mere  kidney  ail¬ 
ment,  but  one  involving  the  decay  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body. 

“Bright’s  disease”  is  proverbially  hard  to 
cure.  Nay,  more  than  that,  it  is  generally 
pronounced  incurable.  As  soon  as  the  patient 
begins  to  show  clear  evidences  of  being  afflict¬ 
ed  with  this  malady,  the  doctors  give  him  up 
and  tell  him  to  prepare  for  death.  They  can 
alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  do  something  to 
temporarily  arrest  his  inevitable  decay,  but 
beyond  this  they  give  him  no  hope.  Au  emi¬ 
nent  physician  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  said:  “The  mod¬ 
ern  physiciaD,  in  his  multitudinous  drugs, finds 
few  remedies.  *  *  *  Medicine  finds  its 

highest  triumphs  in  the  prevention,  not  iu  the 
cure, of  disease.  *  *  *  Who  cures  rheuma¬ 
tism,  or  typhoid  fever,  or  chronical  Bright’s 
disease?  *  *  *  and  yet,  who  refrains  from 
prescribing?” 

Now  we  will  all  agree  that  a  prevention  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  cure.  But  when  we 
find  some  fellow  mortal  actually  in  the  power 
of  a  terrible  disease,  “Bright’s”  for  instance, 
it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  preventive  measures. 
Something  must  be  done  towards  cure,  if  cure 
be  possible.  To  thousands  of  anxious  men  and 
women  the  vital  question  today  is,  “ Can 


A  CITY  GARDEN, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  Garden  Trea¬ 
sures,  which  we  received  with  the  Rural  la-t 
year,  were  planted  with  care,  but  it  was  so 
dry  and  hot  that  they  did  not  grow  very  well. 
I  did  not  know  the  names  of  many  of  the 
flowers.  The  vegetable  seeds^all  did  very 
well,  but  the  peas  and  tomatoes  were  the 
nicest.  People  said  the  tomatoes  were  as  nice 
as  any  they  had  ever  seen. 

Papa  has  taken  your  good  paper  for  a  long 
time,  and  we  all  like  to  read  it  ever  so  much, 
I  read  the  letters  from  the  Cousins  the  first 
thing  after  vve  get  the  paper.  I  go  to  school 
almost  every  day,  and  I  like  to  go.  I  have 
one  sister  who  is  older  than  I,  and  three 
cousins  who  live  at  my  house;  one  is  a  baby  a 
little  more  than  a  year  old.  I  have  some 
pets,  a  large  dog,  a  cat  and  some  pet  sheep. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

CARRIE  GARRETT. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  The  Winter  has  been 
very  severe  since  Christmas.  1  he  great  snow 
storm  of  February  13th  and  14th  reached  us 
too.  Snow  fell  all  day  the  22d  of  March  and 
part  of  the  23d. 

Demorests1  Magazine  had  au  article  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  which  says  of  a  bird 
from  Guatamala  called  Quetzel:  “This  little 
creature  is  not  uulike  the  parrot  in  appearance 
and  is  so  constructed  that  if  but  one  of  its 
feathers  is  plucked  It  dies  instantly,  while  if 
one  is  caught  and  an  attempt  made  to  cage  it, 
it  deliberately  commits  suicide,  pulling  its  own 
feathers  for  that  purpose,  thus  showing  that 
it  prefers  death  to  life,  deprived  of  liberty.” 
Please  tell  me  if  there  is  really  such  a  bird  ? 

I  am  very  glad  the  Rural  is  cut  and  pasted. 
It  was  my  duty  to  sew  and  cut  it,  and  I  am 
always  so  eager  to  get  a  peep  into  its  pages  1 
thought  it  took  a  long  time  to  sew  it  sometimes. 
We  heard  a  mink  in  the  hen  house  one  night 
lately,  but  my  brother  got  there  before  he  had 
done  much  mischief.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  catch  or  kill  one  so  resorted  to  the 
usual  preventive,  that  is,  hung  a  lighted  lant¬ 
ern  iu  tbex'e  Beveral  nights,  which  scares  the 
mink  off  and  be  does  not  return  for  a  long 
time.  The  boys  have  planted  a  good  many 
trees  this  vV inter;  some  forest  trees  and  more 
than  fifty  plums  and  damsons.  One  of  my 
little  sisters  has  a  white  hen  that  laid  iu  the 
barn  and  set  on  her  own  eggs  aud  hatched  a 
black  chickeD.  I  made  a  very  pretty  quilt 
last  Winter,  and  am  at  work  on  another  as  a 
present  for  two  of  my  little  sisters.  We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  new  seed  papa 
has  justreceived  from  the  Rural.  Will  give 
all  of  them  fair  trial,  especially  the  grape  seed 
in  the  Garden  Treasures.  I  planted  some  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  Le  Conte  Pear  lately  and  hope  I 
can  raise  them.  Papa  has  a  large  number  of 
young  pears  he  grafted,  among  them  almost 
all  the  fine  varieties,  both  early  and  late. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


cucumbers.  I  had  12  hills.  I  picked  them 
every  other  day.  They  brought  me  31  60, 
which  I  think  pretty  good  for  12  hills.  I 
planted  quite  a  good  many  beans,  but  the  late 
frosts  injured  them.  I  have  about  15  young 
currant  bushes,  which  are  growing  splendidly, 
and  which  yielded  eight  quarts  of  currants.  I 
wonder  if  Uncle  Mark  or  the  Cousins  could 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  our  peony, 
Every  vear  it  grows  well  and  buds,  but  when 
the  buds  get  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
little  black  ants  come  on  them  and  kill  them 
We  have  tried  dusting  it  with  insect  powder 
but  it  did  uot  do  any  good. 

Your  niece,  bessie  underbill. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Examine  the  peonies  carefully  this  Spring, 
if  the  ants  trouble  them,  to  discover  if  there 
are  any  aphides  (green  plant  lice)  on  the  buds: 
for  1  think  it  is  perhaps  those,  the  ants  are 
after,  and  not  the  flowers.  The  aphides  mul¬ 
tiply  so  fast  sometimes  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  strong  tea  of 
tobacco  will  sometimes  kill  them. — uncle 
mark.]  _ _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  girl  six 
years  old,  and  am  interested  in  the  letters  the 
boys  and  girls  write  to  the  Rural.  If  lam 
old  enough,  1  should  like  to  join  the  Youth’s 
Horticultural  Club.  My  aunt  has  to  write 
this  letter  for  me,  but  I  ain  going  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  for  myself,  right  away. 

Mv  Grandma  has  taken  the  Rural  ever 
ail-jce  1  can  remember,  and  she  says  for  years 
^ffore,  and  somebody  has  to  read  Uncle 
Maik’s  letters  to  me  every  week.  We  have  a 
fino^ace  for  a  flower  garden,  and  my  little 
brotiJ^  aud  sister  and  myself  want  to  have  a 
flowerbed.  Your  little  niece, 

JESSIE  HERRON. 

Chautaquua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID  GLUE 


In  iirciI  tiv  thmunnd*  of  (1r*boliu»  Muntifnc-himn 


GOLD  MEDAL  liondun.’KI.  Fropotmrert 
yhi»  k»<nnu  Nriiil  cml  oftioulcr  whtMlncfl  not 
lt,wltti  five  2q*um[.i<  for  a  ample  CANrnrr 


1600 

US.TO  >0 

wLnchJ 


An  Oily,  Non-polHOiiouM  Fluid 


WARRANTED  SURE  DEATH  TO  TICKS 
and  all  Insects  Infesting  Sheep  or  other  domestic 
animals. 

A  Suite  Cube  iron  Scab  or  other  Skin  Diseases. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY. 

Perfectly  soluble  in  coli>  watkii,  and  harmless  to 
man  or  animal.  It  leaves  the  wool  soft  and  silky 
and  promotes  a  rapid  growth. 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Awarded  four  medals  and  flve  certificates. 

Hew  auk  ok  Worthless  Imitations. 

Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturers  or  their  author¬ 
ized  agents. 

For  further  particulars  aud  price  send  for  circu¬ 
lars  to 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manu/aoturert , 

Doncaster,  England!  and  173  North  10th 
ttt.«  Brooklyn,  K.  I).,  N  I.  P.O.Box 8, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  flower 
seeds,  which  you  sent  me,  a  year  ago.  I  had 
some  perfect  beauties;  one  pink  aster  plant 


Play,  Tommie,  and  DoiHe  and  1  will  dance , 
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PERSONALS. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Lamout  presides  at  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  table  in  the  White  House  when 
Miss  Cleveland  is  away. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  remitted  50  per 
cent,  on  his  great  west  of  England  estates. 
He  did  the  same  some  time  ago  on  his  eastern 
estates. 

The  late  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderbilt  after 
her  husband,  the  commodore’s,  death,  gave  a 
tenth  of  her  income  of  $50,000  a  year,  to 
struggling  men  and  women. 

General.  De  NIsgribr,  the  French  com¬ 
mander  at  Tonquin,  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy.  He  is  known  among  the 
Chinese  as  Mao-Lem  (General  Go- Fast).  He 
spares  neither  bis  own  limbs  nor  those  of  his 
soldiers.  He  way  born  in  Algeria. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to  select  a  pew 
in  the  Washington  church  which  he  attends, 
he  was  asked  what  part  of  the  building  he 
would  like  to  sit  in.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  so  near  the  minister  that  he  can 
see  whether  or  not  I  am  listening.” 

The  will  of  Gen.  “Chinese”  Gordon  was 
proved  in  Loudon  the  2tfdult.3  by  his  brother, 
Sir  Henry  William  Gordou,  K.  C.  B.,  the 
value  of  the  personalty  being  under  #11,500. 
He  bequeaths  the  whole  of  the  property  to 
his  sister,  Mary  A.  Gordon,  for  her  life,  and 
on  her  death  among  bis  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  statement  that  Senator  Payne  intended 
to  resign  his  seat  on  account  of  ill-health,  in 
favor  of  John  McLean,  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  is  pronounced  by  Mr,  Payne  too  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  deny.  Mr.  Payne  is  as  well  as  usual, 
and  his  friend's  say  he  has  no  intention  of  re¬ 
signing. 

The  last  member  of  Garfield’s  “chum  cabi¬ 
net  ’  goes  out  of  the  White  House  June  1st., 
when  Col.  John  M.  Wilson  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  will  become  commissioner  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  for  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  Col.  Rockwell,  who  was  Garfield’s 
classmate  at  Williams  college,  will  rejoin  his 
regiment. 

The  Woman’s  Department  of  the  N.  O.  Ex¬ 
position,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Julia 
VV  ard  Howe,  says  a  dispatch  from  the  Crescent 
City,  has  been  fruitful  of  scandals  and  heart¬ 
burnings,  chargeable,  it  is  alleged,  to  Mrs. 
Howe  s  overbearing  disposition  and  uneven 
temper. 

Mr.  Low  eel  is  receiving  all  sorts  of  testi¬ 
monials  in  England.  A  few  days  ago  the 
corporation  of  Worcester  presented  him  with 
an  illuminated  address,  bound  in  blue  moroc¬ 
co,  expressing  regret  at  his  departure  from 
the  post  of  United  States  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  thanking  him  for  the  help  he  has 
given  to  Worcester  Library. 

£to*k  and  gouUrjj. 

- —  ■  \  It  KB,  1‘OI.AMM  HIM. 

ChrMvr  White,  lierk.ldrr  X  Y„rk. 
•"Ire  Hb».  Snnlhitoon,  (  ut.wold 
mill  Oxford  Down  Shprpantl  I.mnbs 
w  SeMlrh  I  iillfy  Sbi.phi.ril  Hub.  Rad 
Fnntj  Poultry,  Send  fur  I  him  log.  dr 
tr.ATi.EE  Ml'RFKE  ACO.Phlli.Pa 

KKCOKUEU  PRIZE  SWINE.- 
Cheater  While- 1 "  R.i,  Jb.lund- 
C  liiiiM-.  Mid  Imported  Berk-hire*. 

I  mo-wiiiiiun.  Ben  iralliK.  Pedigree 
wiiij  vv*:ri  anlnml.  Strong,  heulthy 
•took  only.  Purity  it  “--‘run  teed. 

,,  „  ...  ,  ^  *»«“  ’"••whp  for  Jllmdrated  Caulogne. 

"•  ”  urrliigtou,  Breeder,  BovAU,  VVM|  rhmkr,  !*«. 

FfiRC  front  carefully  muted  Plymouth  Roots  and 
n- i  .  T7, , 1  Brahmas,  $j  per  «•  S  I  per  26 .  Money 
Order  Ottloe,  Owutonna  P.  O.  II URN, 

_  lllerioo.  Steele  Co.,  Mlun. 

HEAD^VARTERS  FOR 

The  "Standard’’  Galvanized  Wire  Krltlugs 

Kor  twwrrgv'::;  -  Gurden 


Pi;swUan,cim.$i  gulvcrtteittfl. 


Poultry 

Kuiim, 

Flab 

Poudn, 


m 

HI'-  ySSjSSIS!,.— J®:, 

•if  S  >*. 


Fracing, 

Vine 

Training 

l.n  tv  II 


A  vfurlo*.  Fenclug. 

TRACK  MAItK 

TUo  "Siieoi-M’'  Batcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
in  t  he  market.  Hint  to  raise  Poultry,  PI  neon  A,  Uirds, 
l>Ok-.  ,4e  .and  make  it  profitable.  Design*  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Keuut'U,  Ac.  Poiil  try  aud  l>og  fixtures 
or  nil  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Harden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  .til  kinds.  Illustrated  ('nt-alofuie,  quarto 
size.  8t  pp..  eontalulnic  above  liiforniHiioii,  ami  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

BROCKS Bit  tV  EVANS, 

M  '  r’s  and  Importers.  422  West  Street,  X,  V.  City. 

^2806 Lbs, 

J£S  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

wfjCHESTER  HOGS! 

bend  for  description  of  this  knki «r 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls.  BOF 

B.SILVER.CIoveland,  6.^^^ 

WYANDOTTE  KGCV*  From  two  pens  of 
Stock,  headed  by  Earl  and  Truxton. 
at  $.i, Oh  per  is;  310.00  per  .89.  Bgg*  from  10  other  pens 
bf^ooil.  pure  breedliiK  birds,  carefully  set ee led  and 
malyd  for  best  possltdo  results,  at  SSuP  per  13:  45.00 
t  ?ri,*!' '  o,''Ki:8  fr,)m  0"<’  *ine  pen  each  of  Uingshau*. 
I.lKht  Rruhimis,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Rose  aud 
toiUKle  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  at  *2.0u  per  13. 

GKO.  A,  PUEsTlIN  A  CO., 

Kioghnimou,  N.  Y 

l  Mature,  Causes.  Prevention,  and 

cure.  By  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell  Mas*  14 
years  fax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


M  CARDS 

with  >o  el  eg* 


Tin  fdlperfumcd.New  design*, little  Wautua.,  t.olu 
XluChromo,  Yerasi,  Mutton*  and  1 lidden  Name, 
•l«V»JO|iHi,,  IOo.  Ivory  Caul  Co.,  ClluumvIlle.Ct. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


’gXlMtlUntov# 

(IV I  WILL  INSURE 


PROFESSOR 


SAKING  1 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Hereford’s  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
la  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

in  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  Iree. 

RumfordChendcol  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  AWTHOM  V  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  V 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


life 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  i  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

t  uflHKna  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

D  y^ur'’^*8^'^*11  smut  P°isoned- 

Ir  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  vett ins  it  (whether  diseased  or  not!  will  sain 
g jf  tTr»re  tinj11  the  l,oumls  «<’  pork  while  others 

WHATTHE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

*  this  Trade  MarkA  HaNNib.vC.  Mo.,  .Tune  an.  1884. 

t  LlK  ?Z  WftaL^osr  R(1jnedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cum  for  Hog  Cholera. 

I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollars  8800>  worth  of  hogs  last  Serins  out  of  a  herd  of  nvpi  three  hundrert  hej.ii 


itotiTim.  7. .  ”  u-.. t. *  oui  Aui  r  it  uiuN3ttYP'i  mo  iruui  in  r  ru^-\  -N  iv  JjjLfc;. 

BEWARF  flF  IMITATIONS  •’laimms  to  be  the  same  ns  Haas’  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 
u  qLtBJi  Uf  llojl  8  IIUJIO  n,  -fttne  color  size  arid  directions  of  my  well  Known  packages. 

.  M  Y  PROPOSITI  O N.— when  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive  1  will  insure  hogs 

Dy  the  head  for  theyour.  and  will  make  a  deposit  ofmouev  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
ate,  they  will  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  Yon  pan  refer  to  any  bunker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  flnatieial  standing  ami  Integrity.  6  J 

PRICKS,  50  cents,  1*1.25  and  ST.50  per  box,  according  to  size.  25  lb.  cans  fl2.50.  The  largest 
sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  eacli  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don’t  keep  It,  or  wo  n’t  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me.  and  I  will  tilt  your  order. 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 


^mpUmentei  and  Machinery. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  lability,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  aud  old.  It  contain*  l&>  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
Invalunhlc.  So  found  bv  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23 year*  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnystelan*.  300  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embrossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  in  every  sense— 
mechiinle.il, literary  and  professional  -  thauauv  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for*2,iiU,  or  the  m.mev  will 
be  refttude..  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  $i  flo  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cent-.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  tbe  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  to-  read  by  tho  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afllleted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.  --London  Lancet. 

There  1*  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  oot  be  Useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -Argonaut 

Address  I  lie  Fealxvy  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr-  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  4  Bulftncb  Street,  Boston, Ma-s  .who  may 
he  consulted  on  oil  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TTT7'  A  T  ills 
cases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  -U-XtAB  „U 
other physlolnnsa specialty.  Sue h rn TJ TfCTiT  T? 
treared  successfully  without  anX.XL  1  UJkLii! 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


$•27.00  Per  Ton,  F.  O.  B. 

AT  FALL,  RIVER,  MA88., 

FOR 

CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  s 

Ammonia. . 5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid . 5.33 

Potash  ......  3.58  ” 

Client  1st,  C.  A..  GOESSMANN, 

•  V  MAXUKACTCRKD  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON.  R.  I. 

Address  JOB  HATHAWAY,  Gen’i  Agent, 
_ _ Sleep  Brook,  Main. 

LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Us  other  name. 

The  reason  wbv  T.tuseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrll 
louspf  all  foods  is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  ultrogeuou*  stibstaiice- 
Thc  e (Teels  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Meal,  may  U*  tirtotiy  summed  up  us  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  tney  ae- 
tjulrc  n  value  as  food  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

2.  They  add  u  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  ilcsh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  Tiny  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  orgaus. 

5.  They  increase  Hie  fertility  of  the  soli  by  enrich¬ 
ing  tin-  maulin'  in'  animals  fed  with  them. 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  lu  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Meal  Un*  been  frequeutlv 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  ha*  never  failed  to  prevent 
It*  spread. 

It  is  almost  needles® to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  LI  fisc  rd  Meal  It  must  he 
fed  In  quantity'.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  he  Unseed 
Meal. 

tv-vu  use  send  iu  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
aud  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Clcvelnud  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Toledo  l.inMeorf  Oil  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio, 
Detroit  l.inercd  Oil  Co-,  Detroit.  .Mulligan. 

I.  I*.  K vn  u*  &  Co.,  Indinnnpoiia,  lud. 
WI.  Pnul  I  in  seed  Oil  la,  St.  Paul.  .Mtuu. 
Clnelimall  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Clucinunii.  Ohio, 
C’outrul  Linseed  oil  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Auhnoies  as  follows: 

t.  K.  y.  nAs  noi.rit  .t  vo„  uni  west  st.,  y.  y.  city. 

J.  K.  SOPKR  if-  CO.,  No.  2  and  3  India  St.,  Boston,’ 

J.  CVSHim  at  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Maos. 

JOHN  Kim,  Norristown,  Peuu. 

A  p  T7XTTC"  " ,l  1  '• 11  »*>  the  Clmae  Jiurseries, 
XlUJjll  1  O  Introdacors  of  Eiacocis  Sirptsrry. 
Growers  ofa  hi  1 1  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
44o«mI  Opening  Tor  Holiest.  Energetic  Men. 

The  business  easiiy  learned.  Full  Instruction* given 
Address,  It.  G.  CH  AUK  in  I'hiladctlphla,  Pa. 

Ilt^i - - T|  Newton's  Improved  dlfl  Ilf  ▼  I  if 

,  >1  holds  them  lli-ui  Iv .  V  U  WW  lit 

I --  (yi  i  — . I.  draws  them  forward  when  lying 
Jfr — ~  >|  down,  pushes  back  when  standing, 
nX.  P  gives  freedom  of  head,  keeps  them 

JLA.  k  jAzj  :  eli-un.  Bend  lor  Circular. 

E.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  Ills, 


Great  e«t 

Agricultural  lavcatlon 
of  I  tic  Age!  save*  DO  per  cent,  of  labor,  Bouble* 
the  value  of  the  Muiiure.  spread,  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  brmuicast  oriu  dr.ll.  In  one-tenth 
time  reunited  by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogu. free. 

K  F.  Ml’  A  lit' It  PEL  MF'li  CO.,  gynteuac,  N.  V- 

EVERY  ONETTho  Owtis  a  WAGOS  "Wants 

_  .  A  EUREKA  FOLDING 

I  CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 
l  like  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
I  I  U  less  than  12  lbs.  Can  bo 

J*  t  (Ben off  or  put  on  In  3  mln- 

jf\ 3B  -  *  utes.  Made  in  sixes  to  0g 
[\ 1  ’X  business  wagons,  pleasure 

p  \  wagons  and  buggies.  Send 

— I  for  illustrated  circular  and 
y  / \\y/  Tt^T^HV/Vvv  price  list.  Agents  wanted 
V  1 22-  Y /  \\  A  /  i  X-everTwhere.  State  where 
you  saw  this.  D.G. BEERS 
&  CO..  Patentees  and  Manuf’rs.  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 

HAY  CARRIER. 

MALLORY  TRACKLXX&  HAY  ELEVATOR. 


irinri  your  own  Bone, 

I  IliU  Meal,  Oy.ter  Shell*, 


M  Meal,  Oy.ter  ShelK 
RAIIAM  Flour  and  Corn 
t  he  Sj*:>  HAND  MILL 

r.  Wilson's  Patent).  1  ©O  per 

_ cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poui- 

te,.„.AL9?.?OWl:K  MILLS  and  FARM 
1  EED  M  t I.IA.  Circulars  aud  Testimonial*  sent 

on  application.  WILSON  BROS.,  Fuat  on.  Pa. 

Heebner’s  Patent  Leval-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED  ... _ _ 


- — — — — —  --5  mm  m  a 

II  cell  tier  a‘  I  nip  roved  Thrrabilig  Mncbiue.  Eul- 
lu  warranted.  Catnlogues  with  valuable  information 
Lree.  Sole  owners  of  Lereltre<id  patents.  All  other* 
Infringements.  Ilechncr  A  Sous,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


DOLLESTOWN  HUrtut  ro..£h 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track  has 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  cj>vernor  made.  The 
Doylcatown  .liiuior  Tlnr*licr  aud  Clenuer 
has  no  superior.  For  HluGratcd  Catalogue  address 
sole  mauufacturer,  DAM  El.  ill  I. Ml  I  TIER, 
Doylestowu,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


STW40ARD 


[  Roontw 

^  ' 


For  steep  or  flat 
roof*.  Cheap.  Du 
ruble,  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Excellent  for 
c  o  v  e  r  1  ug  leaky 
shingle  roofs.  Send 
for  samples  and 
circular. 

4.  F.  SWAN, 

hi  Courtlandt  St., 
N.  Y.  ’ 


TH R  ESH I NG  O  UTFIT  for  sale.'  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  to  C.  H.  WARRINGTON, 

Bo*  624  Weal  Cheater,  Pa. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  H.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  hay  fork  In 
the  market  $3-25.  Write  for  catulngue  ana  terms  to 
agents.  HERBERT  ItAKER. 

68  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  O, 

Evaporating  fruit 

Full  treatise  on  Improved  H  -- 

methods,  yields,  profit*,  l-no-s  LZi 

and  general  statistics,  F REE.  I 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO.Y?  U 

t'Box  P)  WAYNESBORO.  PA.  £3 


GOING  WEST. 

ONLY  LINE  RUNNING  TWO  THROUGH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  tho  Heart  of  the  Continent  by  way 
of  Pacific  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atchison  to  Denver,  con¬ 
necting  tn  Union  depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchison, 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  to  rough  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  m  tbe  Far  West,  shortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  la  the  South-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should  uot  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  ihls  Great 
Through  Line,  to  ad  I  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  iSoulh-West,  Incladine 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  the 
Yusemite,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexlcat^fll|Mic. 

HOME-SEEKER^^ 

Should  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  In 
Nebraska,  Kausas,  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  a*  thegnsat  THROUGH  CAR  LINE 
of  America,  aud  Is  universally  adm'tted  to  he  the 

Finest  Equipped  Railroad  iu  tae  World  for 
ail  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  l'tckets  via  this  Hoe  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  unices  iu  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

T.  J.  POTTER, 

Vice- Pres,  and  Gen.  Mauager. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag*t  Chicago. 
JNO,  Q.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag1!, 

&ro<*1.tv‘*y*  New  York,  and 
A)6  Washington  SL.  Boston. 


“Onr  Motto." 

We  do  what 
we  Advertise 
to  do. 

■MOR 

55c. 


IQOKWHATYOU  CAN  GET! 

6  Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoons. 

1  ••  •-  Child’s  Knife. 

X  *’  ”  Child's  Fork. 

1  “  •*  Child  'sSnoon. _ 

WrgunrnntecBll  lobe!*!  EVER. 
PLATED,  Act  An  Tra-tfu  To  in¬ 
troduce  goods  wo  give  each  person 
ordering  the  above  60  Elegant  as- 
sorted,  latest  styles  nutting  cards  with 


Stamps  soriea,  i  nest  ti  vies  nmiing  extras  witn 

■  r  liken  Bour  name  iwinteiton  fret  T  JO 

■  3  ’  NOVELTY  MFibTo.. 

^  “Big  pay  to  Ag'ts.”  Wallingford,  Ct. 

A  PRIZE.  Seud  six  rents  for  postage,  und  receive 

free,  a  eo-tly  box  of  goods  which  wid  hem  von  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anythin*;  else  in  this 
world.  All.  of  either  sex.  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  work*  rs 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Troe  &  Go  ,  Augusta,  Me.’ 


60 


New  Style,  Embossed  Bid. lea  N»toe  .vmi  Chrnmo  Visiting 
Card*  no  2  alike,  name  on,  IOo.,  IS  pecks  (il.  XVnrnmted  best 
•old.  Slimple  Book,  4e.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Nww,  N.  Y. 


50  T'iiToruntSlYleewuh  your  mune 
■W  ecgriived.  IO  ct*.  A  Cloth  »nd  Gilt  bound 
Agents  'k'ok  of  WO  eoitly  stvlw,  iict*.  N  o  free 
•ample*.  Card  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
This  Company  does  not  deal  in  trash. ^ 
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INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 


J^nwormts. 


A  banana  skin  lay  on  a  grocer’s  floor. 
"What  are  you  doing  there?”  asked  the  scales, 
peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  counter.  “Ohl 
I'm  lying  in  wait  for  the  grocer.”  "Pshaw !” 
said  the  scales,  "I’ve  been  doing  that  for 
years.” 

A  little  boy  and  girl  had  been  cautioned 
never  to  take  the  nest-egg  when  gathering  the 
eggs.  Put  one  eveuiug  the  girl  reached  the 
nest  first,  seized  an  egg  and  started  for  the 
house.  Her  brother  followed,  crying,  “Moth¬ 
er!  mother!  Susy’s  beeu  and  got  the  egg  the 
old  hen  measures  by !” 

“What  is  the  breed  of  your  calf?”  said  a 
would-be  buyer  to  a  farmer.  “Well,”  said  the 
farmer,  “all  I  know  about  it  is  that  his  father 
gored  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  death,  tossed  a 
nook  agent  into  the  fence  corner,  and  stood  a 
lightning-rod  man  ou  his  head,  aud  bis  mother 
chased  a  female  lecturer  two  miles;  and  if  that 
aint  breed  enough  to  ask  $4  on,  you  needn’t 
take  him.” 


ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

It  treatsof  Health,  Hygiknf.  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
invalids  amt  those  who  suiter  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  disease*.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  nmi  human  happiness  receives  attention  in 
its  pages;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
arc  in  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  >1  K N  ami  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  lla  contents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,"  and  points  ont 
the  onlv  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy, 

Address,  for  free  copy,  TIIE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  110*}  ItroniwnT.Nnv  York. 


LEGS  &  ARMS, 

(AlirU'U’IAI.) 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  Host  Natural,  Confartabloi  Emtio, 

Thousands  jti  Daily  Use. 

Nov  Patents  i  Important  Improvements. 

U.  S.  Gov't  Manufacturer. 

III.  Pamphlet  ol  160  Pages  SENT  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


gMsfccUantottiS  *pv*rtiiSitt0. 


MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  is  very  accurate, 
ana  strictly  first  class.  Works  to  ibe  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  ftlcSilERK  V, 
Mention  this  patter. 

D.  E.  McSUERRY  dr  CO., 

Dayton,  O. 


DON’T  BE  ALARMED 

at  Bright ’8  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  auv  dlseuse  of  the 
klducvs,  Uver  or  urinary  orgnus,  as  Hop  Bitters  will 
eertafolv  aud  lastingly  cure  you,  and  it  is  the  only 
thins  that  will. 

SKILL  IN  the  WottKSHoP.— To  do  good  work  the  me¬ 
chanic  must  have  good  health,  li  long  hours  of  con¬ 
finement  in  close  rooms  have  enfeebled  his  bond  or 
dimmed  his  sight,  let  him  at  once,  and  before  some 
organic  trouble  appears,  take  plenty  of  Hop  Bitters. 
His  system  will  be  rejuvenated,  his  nerves  strength¬ 
ened,  his  sight  become  clear,  and  the  whole  constitu¬ 
tion  be  built  up  to  a  higher  working  condition. 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Cheapest  and  Beat  iu  the 

world.  I  Hunt  rat-  _ 
led  circular  free,  p—  i 

A.w.stevens  j 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  | 

Mention  thin  paper. 


A  LAME  EXCUSE. 

Mrs.  Woodchuck.— 11  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bunny?  Why  don’t  you  call  on  us?” 
Mr.  Bunny  —“Well,  the  fact  is  I’ve  had  the  rheumatism  so  bad !’’ 

Mrs.  W. — “Then  you  do  not  favor  rabbit  transit,  I  suppose?” 


For  New  Roofs. 


For  Old  Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price  low:  anybody  can  apply  on  Steep  or  Flat  sur¬ 
face:  materials  durable.  Fire-proof.  Write  at  once 
tor  Illustrated  Book.  lnd.  Paint  and  Rooting  Co.. 
New  York. 


THE  MAPES  GABBAGR  MANURE, 

Price  $45  per  Ton. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE, 

Price  $46  per  Ton. 

Special  Crop  Manures  for  Tobacco,  Top  Dressing  Grass,  Cabbages,  Vegetables  for  Canning, 
Oats,  Asparagus,  Fruits,  etc. ,  etc. 

For  growing  Cabbage  Plants  and  all  plants  from  seed — Celery,  Tomato,  Egg  Plants,  etc., 
etc  —use  “The  Mapes  Complete  Manures  for  General  Use,”  Price  #48  per  ton.  The  broadcast, 
safe  and  reliable,  the  same  as  a  mixture  of  pure  bone  meal  and  Peruvian  Guano,  but  even  more 
active  and  quick  iu  effects. 

Any  portion  of  a  crop  showing  backward  or  impaired  growth  may  be  quickly  restored  aud 
pushed  forward  by  applications  along  the  sides  of  the  rows  of  “The  Mapes  Complete  Manure 
for  General  Use”.  As  soon  as  the  rains  wash  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil,  the  effect  will  be  mark¬ 
ed.  A  '■Bkgtunted  tobacco  row  will  be  changed  to  a  dark  vigorous  green  color  and  vigor  in 
a  shoi  t  time. 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures  are  the  Highest  Grade  and  Cheapest  made. 

See  abst  racts  f  rom  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in 
Rural  New-Yorker.  March  21s?.  April  4th.  and  11th. 

The  Mapes  Cabbage  Manure  is  used  largely  and  in  many  cases  to  the  exclusion  of  stable 
manure  by  the  best  known  and  largest  cabbage  and  cauliflower  growers  on  Long  Island.  The 
highest  market  prices  are  invariably  obtained  for  crop3  grown  with  this  fertilizer. 

If  Local  Dealer  rio-s  not  sell  the  Mapes  Fertilizer  send  direct  to  headquarters. 

Freights.— By  reason  of  present  competition  between  the  leading  transportation  lines,  we  can  often  ship, 
at  very  favorable  rates,  particularly  in  car  load  lots. 

Those  ordering  from  us,  even  by  tlie  single  bag.  may  rely  upon  our  securing  the  lowest  rate  possible. 

Send  postal  for  pamphlet  on  manures  for  all  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  tStreet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


CORN 


FERTILIZER. 


80  Bushels  per  Acre;  5  1-2  Tons  Stover. 

Sunderland,  Mass.,  October  80,  1884. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co  :  Gents , — fhe  field  on  which  the  corn  was  planted  was  one  acre 
of  sandy  loam,  which  in  1882  produced  a  fair  crop  of  broom  corn  without  manure  or  fertilizer. 
In  1883,  half  the  piece  was  seeled  to  cabbage  and  the  remainder  planted  to  corn  and  beets, 
applying  22  horse  loads  of  barnyard  manure  to  the  acre.  In  1884,  600  pounds  STOCKBRIDGE 
CORN  FERTILIZER  was  applied,  obtained  in  this  town.  The  variety  of  the  corn  was 
“Edam’s  early  field  corn,”  an  eight-row  variety  with  long  ears  and  small  cob.  The  corn  was 
planted  May  16th,  aud  cut  down  by  frost  May  29th,  and  re-planted  May  SOtb.  It  was  planted 
3}%  feet  one  way  and  3  feet  the  other,  and  cultivated  with  au  ordinary  oue-horse  cultivator  onee> 
and  hoed  with  a  horse  hoe  twice  and  band  hoed  once.  The  weight  of  shelled  corn  harvested  is 
4431  lbs.,  or  79  bushels  and  7  lbs.,  and  the  weight  of  stover  is  10,813  lbs.,  or  flve  tons  and  818  lbs. 
I  am  18  years  of  age.  All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit. 

Signed,  Frank  L.  Burt. 

Sworn  to  before  Albert  Montague,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Burt  received  the  First  Prize  of  #75,  which  we  offered  for  the  largest  yield  in  1884. 

Bowlder  Fertilizer  Company , 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


550.000  GRAPE  VINES 

80  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Very 
cheap.  Illustrated  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  K-  Y. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw-'.. ill. 


1  WILLIAMS 


OUR  LEADER. 

Wo  offoran  8  to  10  K.  P.  Automatic.  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  ifi  ft.  carriage, 
au  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lover  set  bead 
blocks,  iueu  arbor,  3  changes 
food:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
a, id  bend-block*  from  otic  position. 
30-inch  solid  saw,  90  ft.  8  Inch  4-ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-honks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
niete  for  operation,  fcl.idd  on  cars 
Engine  on  skids,  $ib»  less.  Engine 
will  hurt]  slabs  from  t  he  sawt  wo  to 
eight  ft*ei  long,  ami  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A."  ; 

B.  W.  l’AYNE  dk  SON8,  5 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  Box  841.^ 

(■Shaftlm*.  Pulleys,  aud  Hungers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  -2 
to  300  H .  P. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

TTigho  yrlze  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  &  /  Ag.  Snc.’s  latest  trial,  overc  Urge  num¬ 

ber  eft*  feting.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
forte  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

5  FJOUN8VH.DE  ADK’i  WORKS, 

Btp  /hnsville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


Kf  THE 

y  Great  American 


BURRELL  k  WHITMAN, 

Little  Falls,  New  York, 

Inventors  aud  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approv¬ 
ed  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE 
most  successfully  and  for  obtaining  the  largest  jg-o- 
llt.  Also  General  Agents  for 

ODNTRIPUSAL  MACHINES 

for  the  separation  of  cream  from  milk. 

New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Seed 
Corn  for  Green  Kodderor  Silage.  Send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  setup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten. 
and  Coft'crH.and  seouroa  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  orMoss  Koee  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Ross  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toil.:  tSet.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
JP.O,  Bat  239.  SI  mi d  23  Vosoy  St,,  New  York, 
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mama  method.  Fret 
varieties.  HA  LB  BROS., 


and  tots  of  them  can  be 
grown  if  f/on  follow  our  v 
*  CutMlogue  do&criUeH  all 
So.  Gloatonbury,  (Juuu. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

C  BEST  l&HS 


s ^my 

P.  O.  Box  ,;0 


This  Carrier  runs  IA - f\  Agkn 

either  right  or  left  A  ^ 

of  slop  block  with-  A 

out  removing  car-  WV. 

tier  from  track  or  W<*W  HUM 

fork  from  carrier.  <4  II  III. 

No  cutting  or  untie-  A 

tng  knots  or  draw-  u  M/ 

ing  ropes  through 

pullies. 

Satisfaction  Guarantekd 


Agknts  Wanted. 


Address 


WM.  F.  ELY, 


MADISON. 


SAMPLE  SHEET  sHk 

Outfit  contains  -ID  good  Patterns.  Sprays,  Outlines, 
Alphubet  rii*  inches),  Ac.,  Powder,  Pad.  and  In 
struction  and  sample  of  Alphabets.  Price,  #1.011. 
The  best  outUl  that  has  ever  been  Offered  French 
Perforating  Machines  for  sale.  Sat* tf action  yuaran- 
teed  or  money  re  turned, 

A,  BERN  A  It  D,  «I>1  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHEI»HtIH£]  JPIGrS. 

Spring  pigs  aud  young  breeding  stock  eligible  to 
registry.  Reduced  prices.  Circular  free.  Houdau 
Eggs, $1.50 for  13.  F.  11.  BRITT, 

Uitlitvwuy,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Auulyficul  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  mid  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  mid  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Elect rieul  Engineering, 
Mechuuic  Arts,  Mathemutlcs. 

To  regular  students  In  Ayri culture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance.  Kraminations  begin  ul  9  A.  M.  June 
13  and  Sept.  15,  tfNS.  For  the  UXIVKItstTV  Hkuisteh, 
giving  full  information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


f/WHAT#  ONLY  85.00. 

{/  Send  this  amount  and  re 
'  ceive  (carriage  pukll  the 
Fastest  Working  and  Most 
Powerful  Garden  Force 
Pum p  ever  Produced .  Com- 
pletu  with  3  feet  of  rubber 
Hose,  suction  Hose,  liras* 
Sprinkler  and  Nozzle  for 
straight  stream.  A  perfect 
miniature  lire  engine.  It  ha* 
Bra>-»  Cylinder,  Metallic 
Valves,  and  Brass  Pistou 
Rod,  rendering  it  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  serviceable  Pump  for 
gardens  aud  hothouses. 
GLEASON  &  BAILEY 
M’F’G.  C  O.  Limited, 
die  refer  n  im!  Houston 
Sts.,  New  York  City. 
Established  iSw. 
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THE  SHETLAND  PONY  LITTLE  GIANT. 


HE  horse  has  always  been  tue 
object  of  man’s  special  care, 
and  almost  love,  and  there  is 
no  animal  so  liable  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  in  size,  shape  and  disposi¬ 
tion  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
people  and  country  in  which 
it  is  reared.  Starting  from 
the  same  ancestral  pair,  horses  have  been 
varied  until  we  have  the  ponderous,  short- 
legged,  massive-bodied,  draft  horses  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  the  less  heavy  but  more 
active  horses  of  Perche  and  Normaudy,  the 
graceful,  rangy  Arabian  with  sinews  of  steel, 
as  fleet  as  the  wind  and  nearly  as  enduring, 
aud,  last  and  least,  the  diminutive  horses  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  each  the  creature  of 
circumstances  aud  the  result  of  agos  of  selec- 
ion  and  breeding  with  a  particular  ideal  and 


end  in  view,  and  each  just  fitted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  its  native  land. 

On  page  262,  of  the  Rural  for  April  18th,  j 
we  showed  the  massive  two-year-old  Prince  , 
William,  weighing  over  a  ton  and  the  model  j 
horse  for  Eogland's  rich  and  level  fields;  this  ! 
week,  at  Fig.  200,  we  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  show,  if  not  the  smallest,  at  least  one  of 
the  smallest  horses  in  the  world,  the  Shetland 
pony  Little  Giant. 

Some  20  years  ago  a  Scottish  gentleman 
purchased  on  the  Island  of  Shetland,  one  of 
the  Hebrides,  a  herd  of  what  wa9  the  smal¬ 
lest,  and,  withal,  the  most  perfect  ponies  that 
could  be  found,  and  he  has  striven  by  proper 
breeding  and  judicious  feeding  to  keep  them 
of  the  very  small  size,  if  not  able  to  reduce 
them  to  smaller  dimensions ;  he  has  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations  and  Little  Giant  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  that  stud  of  horses.  He 
is  only  seven  bands  and  oue  inch  (29  inches) 
high;  a  tape  carried  entirely  about  him  in 
place  of  breast  collar  and  breechiug,  measures 
63  inches;  from  knee  to  shoulder  he  is 
inches;  from  knee  to  fetlock,  3>s  inches;  across 


his  foot  from  outsides  of  rim  is  1%  inches; 
his  girth  is  35  inches, and  his  weight  105  pounds. 

He  is  coming  three  years  old.  and  is  every 
inch  a  horse  The  stable  door  and  the  man 
standing  by,  both  of  the  ordinary  bight,  give, 
by  comparison,  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
Little  Giant,  tie  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Simpson,  of  Hunt’s  Point,  near  New 
York,  the  importer  and  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle.  This  cut  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  life. 
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WHAT  FORAGE  TO  FEED. 

The  farmer  in  deciding  what  forage  to  use, 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  great, 
the  over-shadowing  object  in  all  stock-feed¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  should  be  the  manufacture 
of  the  largest  quantity  of  the  best  manure. 
He  must  also  remember  that  the  value  of  the 


manure  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  food  upon  which  the  animals 
subsist.  Aside  from  the  mastication  and  the 
action  of  the  stomach  in  reducing  the  food  to  a 
finer  form  and  thus  rendering  it  more  readily 
available  for  the  plants, the  animal  adds  noth¬ 
ing  to  its  manurial  value.  Although  if  the  ani 
mal  be  full-grown  and  fed  just  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  its  existence,  and  the  entire  excreta 
be  carefully  saved,  very  little  of  the  plant 
food,  except  the  carbon,  will  have  been  lost; 
yet  certainly  nothing  will  have  been  added. 
If  straw  constitute  the  food,nothing  but  straw 
need  be  expected  in  the  manure ;  so  that  iu 
manure  making,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is 
folly  to  expect  something  from  nothing. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  animal  to  exist  on  its  food  with¬ 
out  taking  from  it  some  part  of  those  elements 
from  which  it  grew?  Animals  exist  upon 
plants,  and  iu  turn  plants  grow  from  rejected 
animal  matter.  Animal  existence  without 
growth  is  a  mere  exchange  of  old,  worn-out 
matter  for  new.  In  digestion,  such  elements 
as  are  needed  are  selected  from  the  food 


LITTLE  GIANT.  A  SHETLAND  PONY,  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  200. 
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and  carried  throughout  the  system  in  the 
blood  and  each  organ  selects  what  is  needed 
to  beep  it  in  healthy  action,  and  in  appropria¬ 
ting  the  new,  throws  oil'  precisely  the  same 
elements  that  have  been  used  and  worn  out, 
and  this  waste  matter  contains  nearly  all  the 
elements  of  plant  growth  that  came  into  the 
system,  and  except  the  carbon,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  air  through  the  lungs  and 
which  can  readily  betaken  from  the  air  again 
by  the  growing  plant,  the  waste  matter 
and  worn-out  material  pass  from  the  system 
in  the  liquid  or  solid  excreta;  so  that,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  merely  an  exchange  of 
the  old  for  the  new;  and  while  the  new  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  existence  of  the  animal,  the  old 
is  much  better  fitted  for  the  plant.  But 
if  the  animal  be  growing,  or  fattening,  or 
giving  milk,  or  producing  wool,  either 
of  these  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  more 
or  less  of  the  manurial  value  of  the  food;  but, 
luckily',  the  greater  bulk  of  either  is  made  up 
largely  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (the 
carbohydrates),  which  are  abundantly  and 
inexpensively  obtained,  being  always  present 
in  the  air,  the  rain  and  the  dews.  The  bones 
of  growing  animals,  the  caserne  of  the  milk, 
and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  all  contain  quite  au 
amount  of  the  scarcer  aud  more  costly  ele¬ 
ments— potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen; 
but  with  a  judicious  selection  of  forage  and 
grains,  we  can  supply  these  iu  abundance  and 
have  left  in  the  manure  a  sufficiency  for  the 
growing  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  feeder  who  grows  on  his  own  land  most 
of  the  forage  to  be  fed,  must,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  raise  plants  to  which  his  soil  and  climate 
are  best  adapted:  but  even  these  conditions 
are  greatly  within  every  man’s  control.  If 
the  land  be  wet.  it  can  be  drained ;  if  deficient 
in  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  these  can  be  ap 
plied:  and  the  direct  result  of  feeding  and 
applying  the  resulting  manure  is  to  add  the  hu¬ 
mus  or  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  as  well  as 
to  apply  nitrogen  and  the  other  costly  ele¬ 
ments,  and  with  this  aud  the  application  of 
bone  dust  and  potash,  or  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers,  the  soil  can  lie  fitted  for  the  production 
of  almost  any  plant  uot  interdicted  by  the 
climate. 

The  most  common  forage  on  the  average 
farm,  is  some  one  of  the  grasses,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  same.  Timothy  ( Phleum  pratense) 
Red-top  I Agrostis  vulgaris).  Orchard  Grass, 
Dactyl  is  i/lomerata),  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
the  .Juue  Grass  of  the  North  t  lJon  prat  crisis), 
and  the  real  Blue  Grass  i  Pan  contpr  essa lare  the 
principal  varieties  found  iu  most  meadows, 
and  these,  when  cut  in  proper  season  and  well 
cured,  make  a  very  good  forage  for  any  sort 
of  cattle  feeding,  aud  especially  is  the  North¬ 
ern  Blue  Grass  ( Poa  cam pressa i  a  rich  and 
fattening  food.  The  greatest  objection  to  the 
last  two  is  their  insufficient  yield.  Millet 
and  Hungarian  Grass,  especially  the  latter, 
yield  well,  can  be  sown  after  the  farmer  has 
ascertained  the  condition  of  his  meadows; 
and,  when  cut  early  and  properly  cured, make 
a  very  excellent  forage  for  cattle  feeding. 
Corn  stalks  or  stover  from  a  corn  crop,  cm  rich 
land,  yields  a  very  large  amount  of  forage, 
and  where  the  Hint,  or  the  smaller  growing 
kinds  of  corn  are  raised,  and  it  is  cut  aud  well 
shocked  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  “glazed,”  it  is 
nearly  a,«  valuable,  ton  for  ton,  for  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  as  Timothy  hay,  and  for  sheep  it  is  even 
bettor;  and  we  believe  that  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  and  even  with  large-growing 
dents,  it.  will  pay  to  cut  and  shock  the  corn 
and  to  save  tbc  stalks  for  winter  feeding,  and 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  will  make  the  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  so  well  pleased  that  they  will 
continue  it.  There  are  now  bemg  raised,  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  hundreds  of 
acres,  of  sweet  corn  for  cauuiug  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  stalks  of  this,  if  cut  before  they 
are  dried  up,  say  IU  days  after  the  corn  is  taken 
off,  will  be  found  exceedingly  sweet  and  a 
very  valuable  forage.  Iu  almost  every  part 
of  our  country,  where  the  farmer  wishes  to 
greatly  increase  his  forage  supply,  he  will 
find  nothing  more  available  than  corn-fodder; 
with  rich  ground,  sown  in  rows  just  far 
enough  apart,  and  well  cultivated  while 
small,  it  will  yield  an  immense  amount  of 
forage,  whether  to  be  preserved  in  the  silo,  or 
to  be  cut  aud  shocked  aud  thus  preserved  dry 
for  Winter's  use.  All  the  above  as  forage  will 
be  much  better  relished  and  a  more  d.sirable 
food  for  cattle  of  any  class  than  for  sheep, 
though  when  cut  quite  green  and  well  cured, 
mature  sheep  will  do  passably  well  on  them. 
The  manure  resulting  from  the  use  of  these 
feeding  stuffs,  however,  unless  they  are 
supplemented  with  oil  meal  or  other  highly 
nitrogenous  foods,  will  be  found  quite  defi¬ 
cient  in  ammonia. 

The  best  of  all  forage  crops,  the  one  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  more  kinds  of  animals  and 
which  contains  more  value  to  the  farmer  both 
as  forage  and  for  the  quality  of  the  resulting 
manure,  is  Red  Clover.  Cut  at  the  proper 
period  of  growth,  aud  well  preserved,  all  ani¬ 
mals  will  thrive  .on  it  alone,  aud  sheep  will 


make  a  very  satisfactory  gain  with  a  full  ra¬ 
tion  of  it.  We  should  hardly  dare  undertake 
the  reariug  of  winter  lambs  without  a  full 
supply  of  clover  hay  for  both  the  old  sheep, 
and  the  lambs  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  eat; 
aud  we  daily  give  to  our  hogs  and  hens 
a  full  feed  of  cut.  clover  hay,  aud  have  never 
found  auytliing  to  add  more  to  their 
health  or  thrift.  Besides  all  its  other  advan¬ 
tages,  the  manure  resultiug  from  its  use  is 
worth  at  least  50  per  cent,  more  thau  that 
fx'om  any  of  the  other  forage  plants  as  easily 
grown.  With  an  abundance  of  manure  and 
an  application  of  potash  salts,  or  wood  ashes, 
to  such  soils  as  are  deficient  in  potash,  very 
large  crops  can  be  grown,  and  if  cut  as  soon 
as  in  full  bloom,  the  laud  will  produce  two 
crops  in  a  seasou,  and  the  roots  remaining  in 
the  soil  will  insure  a  large  yield  of  any 
crop  that  may  follow  it:  and  there  are  few 
soils  that  w  ill  not  produce  good  crops  of  clover 
aud  no  feeder  need  have  any  fears  of  having 
too  much.  Where  auy  part  of  the  forage  is 
to  be  purchased,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  nine 
times  in  ten, it  will  be  the  case  that.while  clover 
hay  is  w’orth  much  the  most,  both  as  a  feediug 
ration  and  a  manure  constituent,  it  can  be 
boughtat  about  four-fifths  of  the  price  of  Eng¬ 
lish  hay,  aud  wheu  the  high  value  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  manure  is  considered,  it  will  be  found 
much  the  cheapest  of  auy  forage  that  can  be 
bought.  Straw  of  wheat,  barley  or  oats, 
when  bright  aud  well  preserved,  is  worthy  of 
amomeut’s  notice  before  we  leave  this  branch 
of  our  subject.  The  higher  an  animal  is  grained 
and  especially  ousuch  uitrogenously  rich  foods 
as  linseed-meal  and  cotton  seed  meai,  bran, 
etc  ,  the  more  straw  it  will  eat,  and  the  more 
persistent  it  is  iu  obtaining  it,and  if  the  straw 
is  not  placed  before  the  animals  m  the  feeding 
racks,  they  will  eat  their  bedding  as  far  back 
as  they  can  reach  it.  If  (he  straw  has  been 
under  cover,  sheep  will  prefer  it  to  over  ripe 
Timothy  hay.  There  is  no  doubt  but  ioall 
the  older  portions  of  this  couu try,  it  will  pay 
to  provide  better  shelter  for,  and  take  better 
care  of  the  straw. 

And,  lastly,  no  farmer  should  commence  to 
feed  expecting  the  most  satisfactory  profit, 
without  providing  a  sufficiency  of  some  sort 
of  succulent  food,  so  that  every  animal  may 
have  daily  a  full  ration.  Whetoer  it  shall  be 
silage  or  roots  of  some  kind,  we  will  leave  for 
a  future  paper:  but  that  some  such  food  is 
esseutial  with  all  stock,  and  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  raising  of  winter  lambs,  we 
have  over  and  over  again  demonstrated  by 
experiments  in  the  many  years  in  which  we 
have  been  feeding. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  to  call 
for  a  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  not 
multiplying  the  varieties  of  the  strawberry 
altogether  too  fast.  The  pace  at  which  we 
are  going  can  lead  to  nothing  but  confusion. 
The  increase  in  varieties  bears  no  relation 
whatever  bo  the  improvement,  in  quality,  and 
it  strikes  roe  that  we  have  already  reached  the 
point  where  severe  thinning  out  may  justly 
begin.  [During  five  years  past,  the  Rural  has 
tried  about  100  different  new  kinds,  not  one 
of  which  is  retained  as  worthy  of  continued 
cultivation. — Eds.]  We  are  last  rushing  the 
strawberry  into  the  muddled  condition  in 
which  we  find  the  list  of  apples  and  pears, 60  per 
cent,  of  which  might  be  blotted  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  benefit  to  the  world.  Wo  have  al¬ 
ready  secured  in  the  strawberry  certain  qual¬ 
ities  which  leave  u?  nothing  further  to  desire 
in  that  direction.  For  example,  we  have  va¬ 
rieties  large  enough  to  (ill  to  overflowing  the 
ordmai'y  btmiau  mouth,  and  surely  no  man 
wants  to  iusult  a  stra wherry  by  eating  it  with 
a  knife  and  fork.  It  ought  to  choke  him  if 
be  did,  and  1  think  it  would.  Then,  again,  we 
have  varieties -that  y  ield  their  frutt  60  gener¬ 
ously  that  no  reasonable  bemg  could  ask  for 
more.  Does  any  man  expect  a  strawberry 
plant  to  produce  all  fruitaud  no  leaves!  How 
is  the  poor  thing  going  to  do  it!  Some  of  us 
are  expecting  too  much.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  still  wanting  to  make 
something  like  a  perfect  strawberry  for  the 
market,  aud  the  new  candidates  do  not  seem 
to  possess  them  iu  any  marked  degree.  The 
chief  trouble, however,  is,  thuttooinauy  kinds 
are  being  added  to  the  list, that  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  there. 

#  *  * 

The  above  remarks  lead  me  to  a  point  I 
wish  to  make.  The  time  has  come  when  no 
more  strawberries  Bbould  be  added  to  auy  list 
without  undergoing  a  course  of  what  may  be 
called  a  public  service  examination.  Let  uot 
less  thau  three  meu,  known  for  their  know¬ 
ledge  aud  integrity,  aud  living  in  different 


parts  of  the  country,  be  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee,  to  whom  shall  be  sent  plants  of  all  new 
candidates  for  public  favor.  After  two  years* 
trial,  let  the  committee  report  fully  all  the 
good  aud  bad  qualities  developed  during  the 
trial.  The  report  of  the  committee  would  fix 
the  status  of  the  candidate  from  the  begiu 
niug,  showiug,  as  it  would,  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  iu  different  soils  and  under  different 
conditions.  The  details  could  easily  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  I  would  name  the  editor  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  as  one  member  of  that  committee. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  features  in  Mr.  Lovett’s 
catalogue  that  are  commendable.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  certaiu  strawberry  is  “one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  all  for  market,*’  but  we  are  also 
told  that  it  is  of  “poor  quality.  Another  is 
also  profitable  for  market,  but  “too  acid  fora 
family  berry.”  Still  another  is  large  and 
handsome,  but  “soft  aud  poor,”  and  so  on. 
This  helps  the  reader  to  decide  that  he  wants 
none  of  these  for  his  own  use,  while  it  also 
shows  that  mauy  poor  ones  go  to  market. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  aud  some  others  are 
equally  outspoken.  All  should  be.  Trade,  in 
the  end,  would  be  all  the  better  if  no  conceal¬ 
ments  were  made. 

¥  *  * 

Iu  speaking  of  the  Narcissus,  I  meant  to 
have  said  that  N.  bicolor  “Ajax,”  another 
new  aud  high-priced  kind,  resembles  N.  b. 
Horsfieldii,  the  resemblance,  however,  being 
altogether  ia  favor  of  the  latter.  Having  the 
one,  you  do  not  waut  the  other,  except  to  make 
up  a  collection,  Besides,  N.  b.  Horsfieldii  is 
the  easier  to  grow  in  Winter.  This  is  worth 
remembering. 

*  *  * 

The  Rural  family,  aud  all  lovers  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  iu  Nature,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  oil  the  passage  of  the  Niagara  Park 
Bill,  and  its  approval  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  Governor.  If  he  had  not  signed  the  bill, 
as  was  feared,  I  think  I  would  rather  be  a 
tramp  than  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  just  now.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  park  is  to  be  managed  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  or  of  the  politicians.  Let  us  hope 
for  the  best. 

*  *  * 

The  Japanese,  in  some  respects,are  a  peculiar- 
people.  and  have  ways  of  their  own,  though 
they  are  fast  learning  some  of  the  ways  of 
other  people.  In  Tokio,  they  offer  trees  aud 
plauts  for  sale  on  the  streets  very  much  as 
tree  venders  do  at  our  markets,  only  the  Japs 
present  them  in  very  much  better  condition. 
The  roots  are  carefully  gathered  lip,  and  neat¬ 
ly  packed  in  dampened  moss.  They  have  an 
eye  to  trade,  too,  a  ad  are  as  shrewd  as  a  Yan¬ 
kee,  as  may  lie  gathered  from  the  followiug 
incident:  Mr.  H.  aud  bis  wife  were  walking 
aloug  a  street  in  Tokio,  aud  stopped  to  admire 
some  plauts  exposed  for  sale.  Mr.  H.,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  asked  the  price  of  a  tree 
about  eight  feet  high.  “Three  dollars,”  was 
the  reply.  (I  give  the  value  in  our  own 
money.)  ‘Too  much,”  said  Mr.  U.  “Two 
dollars,”  said  the  Jap,  after  a  pause.  “No,  I 
guess  not  to-day.”  “One  dollar  then,”  after 
another  pause.  “I  have  no  place  for  it;  but 
I’ll  give  you  half  a  dollar  for  it,"’  said  Mr.  H., 
ami  walked  along,  thinking  that  would  end  it. 
But  not  so.  He  had  not  proceeded  far-  before 
the  Jap  came  naming  after  him,  crying,  “You 
may  have  it  for  half  a  dollar.”  This  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  H.,  so  he  bought  the  tree,  and 
it  was  sent  home.  He  thought  he  would  plant 
it  himself;  but  one  of  his  Japanese  servants 
said  to  him,  “It  won’t  grow  plumed  m  your 
way.  Lot  me  plant  it  the  Japanese  way.  Thcu 
it  will  grow.”  Curious  to  see  the  Japanese 
way,  he  told  him  to  plaut  the  tree.  It  was 
doue  in  this  manner:— A  large  hole  wa3  due, 
and  half  filled  with  water.  The  roots  were 
then  spread  out,  placed  iD  the  water,  aud  the 
hole  filled  up  with  earth.  The  tree  grew  finely. 
It  was  planted  in  that  part  of  Tokio  called 
Tsukiji,  perhaps  the  worst  place  in  all  Japan 
in  which  to  plant  a  tree.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  Japanese 
way  of  plauting  a  tree,  especially  in  dry 
weather. 

*  *  * 

I  have  another  good  thing  for  the  readers 
of  the  Rural,  which  many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
bably  not  yet  beard  of.  I  allude  to  Gladiolus 
Colvillii  albus.  The  flowers  are  a  pure,  deli¬ 
cate  white,  with  a  pale,  narrow  straw  colored 
stripe  ou  the  lower  petals.  It  is  called  “The 
Bride,”  u  name  so  appropriate  aud  expressive 
as  to  be  at  once  recognized  by  all  who  see  the 
Uower.  It  is,  ludeed,  a  very  bciutiful  plant. 
It  is  easily  grown  in  pots,  aud  should  be  high¬ 
ly  prized  for  winter  tilooming.  In  a  warm 
house  there  is  no  difficulty  iu  having  it  in 
bloom  Iu  mid-winter;  but  it  would  have  most 
value  for  Easter.  It  dues  best  iu  a  light,  rich 
soil  and  should  bo  watered  freely  when  in 
bloom.  The  bulbs  or  conus  are  small,  aud  I 
find  five  or  six  the  right  number  to  put  in  a 
five-inch  pot.  Last  Fall  I  put  five  selected 
conns  m*tme  pot,  aud  took  a  little  extra  care 
of  it.  It  is  now  (May  4)  before  me  m  full 


bloom,  having  been  grown  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  with  the  mercury  often  hovering  about 
the  freezing  point.  There  are  10  flower-stalks, 
each  stalk  having  from  10  to  12  flowers  on  it, 
and  I  can  think  of  uotlung  more  beautiful.  I 
am  uot  surprised  that  it  was  called  “The 
Bride,”  for  it  looks  like  one  in  all  her  loveli¬ 
ness.  There  is  not  a  single  coarse  feature' 
about  it.  “The  Bride”  was  sent  to  church 
last  Sunday.  horticola. 
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“STOCKMAN,”  AND  OUR  EXPORTS  OF 
LIVE  CATTLE. 

Occasion  ally  “Stockman”  contributes  to 
the  Rural  articles  calculated  to  mislead. 
Even  to  careful  readers  they  convey  ideas 
which  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  charges  that  “the  enormous  losses 
that  have  been  inflicted  upon  our  business 
with  loreigu  countries,”  are  the  results  of  “ex¬ 
aggerated  and  senseless  excitement  in  regard 
to  contagious  diseases  of  our  live  stock. He 
has  asserted  in  effect  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  and  those  who  are  striving  to 
aid  that  Bureau  in  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  iu  tbi3  country, 
caused  Euglaud  to  forbid  importations  of 
living  cattle  from  the  United  States.  Publi¬ 
cation  in  a  paper  of  the  high  character  of  the 
Rural  gives  to  such  statements  au  influence 
they  could  never  otherwise  have.  This  war¬ 
rants  a  request  that  you  will  give  space  to  a 
review  of  a  few-  facts  so  widely  aud  well 
known  that  ignorance  thereof  is  little  less 
than  disgraceful  in  one  who  writes  ostensibly 
for  the  information  of  the  public.  That 
“Stockman”  is  ignorant  of  these  facts  is  the 
most  charitable  assumption  that  can  be  made 
in  his  case. 

E  trly  in  the  Winter  of  1ST8,  when  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  had  never  been 
thought  of,  and  when  people  in  this  country 
vigorously,  but  honestly,  denied  the  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  any  dangerous  conta¬ 
gious  or  infectious  disease  of  cattle,  Euglaud 
sent  trusted  aud  competent  agents  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  malady  that  was  then  killing  many 
cow’s  near  Washington.  About  the  same 
time  a  case  of  the  true  lung  plague  of  cattle 
was  discovered  among  the  bullocks  of  the 
cargo  of  the  Ontario,  sent  from  Portland  to 
Liverpool.  Upon  reports  made  by  veterina¬ 
rians  of  the  highest  character,  the  Euglish 
Privy  Council  ordered  that  no  more  living 
cattle  from  the  United  States  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Great  Britain,  uutil  this  country 
could  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  our  cat¬ 
tle.  That  order  was  issued  five  years  and  five 
months  before  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  bad  au  existence  How  can  any  one  say 
that  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was,  iu 
even  the  most  remote  degree,  the  cause  of  that 
prohibition,  or  that  it  is  in  auy  way  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  losses  that  have  falleu  upon  the 
beef  producer  of  America  because  of  that 
prohibition! 

Assurance  bas  been  given  by  the  members  of 
the  English  Privy  Council  that  as  soon  as  Ame¬ 
rica  shall  be  able  to  show  that  pleuro- pneumo¬ 
nia  no  longer  exists  in  this  country,  the  order 
forbidding  importations  will  be  rescinded.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  promise,  ihe  leading  friends 
of  our  cattle  interest  have  striven  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  quickly  free 
the  conn  try  from  the  plague,  and  relieve  the 
producer  of  beef  from  the  onerous  aud  ueed- 
less  burden  he  now  bears  because  that  plague 
does  exist  iu  the  United  States,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  any  man  or  class  of  meu  create  au  ex¬ 
citement  about  the  matter.  The  Ik  st  class  of 
owners  of  cattle  in  this  laud  have  sought,  aud 
are  striving,  to  bring  into  active  co-operation 
all  those  who  have  Influence  and  who  favor 
ridding  the  country  of  dangerous  diseases  of 
cuttle.  For  this  purpose  they  organized  the 
National  Cattle  Growers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  through  it  secured  the  enactment 
of  the  uationa!  laws  that,  give  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of .  Agriculture  the  limited  power  he 
has  for  dealing  with  this  difficult  matter. 
That  those  laws  are  still  far  from  sufficient 
for  preventing  the  extension  of  the  dreaded 
malady  is  due  to  obstructionist*  who  persist  iu 
declaring,  iu  the  face  of  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence.  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  that  the 
attempts  of  owner's  of  cattle  to  protect  their 
herds  are  intended  to  create  “an  extravagant 
aud  senseless  excitement,”  that  their  own 
selfish  purposes  may  be  served. 

“Stockman”  has,  from  the  shelter  of  a  nom 
dc  plume,  freely  charged  with  the  basest 
motives,  and  with  gross  falsehoods,  men  of 
high  character  and  learning;  dues  it  not  occur 
to  him  that  those  who  do  uot  know  him,  may 
justly  believe  that  he  is  working  slyly  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  authorities  m  t  he  task  of  eradicating 
contagious  diseases!  May  they  not  reasonably 
think  that  he  is  liable  to  lull  the  people  into 
a  false  sense  of  security,  so  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  those  disorders  may  be  perpetuated 
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in  this  country?  Can  he  satisfy  the  people 
that  he  is  not  their  deceitful  enemy  ?  Will  not 
more  than  his  strongest  assurances  be  needed 
to  conviuce  the  people  that  he  is  not  paid  to 
do  this  work,  by  those  who  spent  money  so 
freely  in  Washington,  to  defeat  stockmen  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  from  Congress  the 
legislation  needed  to  stop  the  spreading  of  the 
scourge?  K.  w.  perry. 

[We  have  known  “Stockman”  for  many 
years,  and  are  quite  certain  that  he  has  always 
candidly  and  fearlessly  expressed  his  bonest 
opinions.  We  have  not  always  agreed  with 
his  views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among 
our  herds,  and  cognate  matters,  and  have  re¬ 
peatedly  given  utterance  to  our  own  dissentient 
convictions  in  the  Editorial  page.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Rural,  however,  to 
admit  to  its  columns  an  expression  of  all 
honest  convictions,  corning  from  responsible 
persons,  however  they  may  differ  from  the 
Editorial  views;  and  Stockman’s  wide  expe¬ 
rience,  broad  acquaintance  with  affairs,  large 
interest  in  stock  growing,  long  journalistic 
work  aud  prominent  position  certainly  entitle 
him  to  this  privilege.  His  opinious  on  the 
present  aud  all  other  subjects  are  fair  topics  for 
discussion ;  but  his  integrity  is  beyond  dispute. 
— EDS  ] 
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MOVABLE  SHEEP  HURDLE. 


In  no  one  thing  do  our  farmers  more  griev¬ 
ously  err  tlnu  in  devoting  so  much  land  each 
year  to  the  summer-fallow.  Being  plowed 
two  or  three  times,  and  its  surface  kept  mel¬ 
low  aud  bare,  the  hot  suu,  in  evaporating  all 
the  moisture,  dissipates  all  the  ammonia  com¬ 
ing  within  its  iutluence.  and  thus  impoverish¬ 
es  the  land  as  much  as  the  growth  of  some 
heavy  crop.  The  only  redeeming  feature  iu 
the  summer-fallow  is  that,  if  well  done,  it  is  a 
potent  means  of  destroying  weeds;  but  in  the 
slip-shod  way  in  which  summer-fallows  are 
usually  cultivated,  they  do  more  to  multiply 
than  to  destroy,  especially  such  weeds  as 
Quack  aud  Canada  Thistles  with  their  peren¬ 
nial  roots. 

We  think  our  farmers  could  very  profitably 
borrow  trorn  their  English  cousins  some 
system  of  green  cropping  aud  feeding  on  the 
ground  for  such  fields  as  are  intended  for  the 
fallow.  The  thick  growth  of  the  feeding 
plant  would  smother  and  prevent  all  weed 
growth,  aud  the  eating  off  of  such  a  heavy 
growth  by  sheep  would,  while  fattening  the 
latter,  greatly  enrich  the  ground,  aud  espec¬ 
ially  so  if  with  the  green  crop  the  sheep  were 
given  a  daily  feed  of  grain  or  oil  meal.  For 
this  purpose,  the  fields  should  be  plowed  early, 
thoroughly  cultivated  aud  sowed  to  some 
such  crop  as  mustard,  rape,  or  spring  vetches, 
or  if  sown  at  intervals,  possibly  oats  and  peas 
would  make  a  good  crop.  When  the  crop 
bus  made  suitable  growth,  the  sheep  should 
be  put  on  one  side  the  field,  and  so  kept  as  to 
eat  the  crop  clean  us  they  advance.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  a  portable  hurdle  is  used,  one  stylo  of 
which  weshow  at  Fig.  203,  having  re  engraved 
a  specimen  from  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 
This  hurdle,  as  will  be  seen,  is  light  and  mov¬ 
able  and  uot  expensive.  It  is  made  in  sections 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  the  legs  or  supports 
are  spread  three  feet,  having  a  brace  across 
near  the  center.  It  cau  be  mole  of  any  light, 
strong  wood,  aud  for  the  upper  puce  and  the 
uprights  between  which  the  sheep  eat,  wires 
cau  be  substituted.  The  panels  or  sections 
are  attached  together  by  wire  links,  which 
allow  each  one  to  be  drawn  along  into  the 
crop  as  the  sheep  have  clcauly  eaten  as  far  as 
they  can  reach  between  the  wires  or  slats.  Of 
course,  sheep  so  kept  will  eat  every  green 
thing,  nor  will  they  allow  any  weeds  to  spring 
up  in  that  part  of  the  field  over  which  they 
have  fed,  aud  ou  which  they  are  allowed  to 
run.  By  plowing  the  field  for  the  green  crop 
into  suitable  lauds  for  the  wheat;  aud  after  it 
had  been  completely  eaten  over  by  the  sheep, 
by  using  cultivator  and  harrow  to  mellow 
and  mix  the  sheep  manure  with  the  surface 
two  inches,  the  Held  would  bo  put  in  the 
best  possible  condition  as  a  seed-bed  for  the 
wheat.  We  believe  tills  system  has  sufficient 
advantages  to  at  least  warraut  its  trial  in  a 
small  way. 
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CHEESE-MAKING,  No.  10 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

drawing  the  whey. — (Continued.) 

Experiments  in  regard  to  the  digestibility 
of  cheese,  by  dissolving  it  iu  a  liquid  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pepsin,  show’  that  it  is  insoluble,  aud 


presumably  indigestible,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  acid  developed— or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  extent  of  the  removal  of  the  phosphates 
and  butter,  and  the  neutralization  of  the  len- 
net  by  acid;  hence,  the  importance  attached 
to  drawing  the  whey  sweet,  and  letting  the 
acid  develop  afterward  to  its  fullest  extent. 
By  getting  rid  of  about  84  of  the  87}^  parts  of 
water,  we  get  rid  of  a  proportionate  amount 
of  sugar,  which  is  held  in  perfect  solution  in 
the  whey,  and  we  abo  get  rid  of  the  uncoagu¬ 
lated  “ziega,”  or  albuminous  matter,  liable  to 
develop  taint.  All  the  sugar  that  we  have 
left,  Is  that  contained  in  the  three  or  four  parts 
of  water  remaining  in  the  curd.  This  is  sure 
to  turn  to  acid  at  some  time;  but  it  is  so  small 
an  amount  that  there  is  no  danger  from  it, 
and  hence  about  all  the  advantage  derived 
formerly  from  the  American  method  of  ched- 
daring. 

Once  rid  of  the  whey  and  the  curd  properly 
‘•cooked,”  the  curd  could  lie  with  safety  and 
undergo  lactic  fermentation.  This  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  point  insisted  on  by  the  “sweet  curd” 
advocates.  They  do  not  expect  to  avoid  acid, 
as  some  have  represented,  but  to  avoid  its 
evil  effects  when  allowed  to  develop  at  the 
wrong  time,  aud  their  whole  process  aims  to 
get  the  curd  “cooked”  and  the  whey  drawn 
before  the  acid  appears.  Then  they  are  ready 
to  let  it  come  on  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  it 
can  do  no  harm,  or  does  the  least  harm. 
There  being  no  whey  left  to  run  out  of  the 
pieces  of  curd,  only  so  much  being  retained 
as  adheres  to  the  surfaces,  though  the  acid 
may  dissolve  the  phosphates  and  cut  the  but¬ 
ter,  they  are  not  removed,  but  remain  in  the 
curd  to  enrich  the  cheese  and  render  it  soluble, 
digestible,  palatable  aud  nutritious.  This  is 
easily  done  when  cheddaring  is  practiced. 
W  here  the  curd  is  worked  loose,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  localities  in  the  West,  it  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  get  along  after  the  whey  is 
drawn.  Up  to  that  point  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence.  But,  when  the  whey  is  removed,  how 
is  the  curd  to  be  kept  from  packing?  It  is 
too  much  work  to  continue  the  stirring  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  is  difficult— iu  some  cases,  im¬ 
possible — to  keep  up  the  heat  while  acidifica¬ 
tion  is  going  on.  So  the  general  practice  is 


to  drain  off  the  whey  down  to  a  sufficient 
amount  to  move  the  curd  in  easily,  and  then 
wait  tor  the  acid.  But  this  is  objectiouable — 
even  dangerous — as  it  causes  more  or  less 
waste  of  the  ash  aud  fats,  and  subjects  the 
cheese-maker  to  the  danger  of  getting  a  very 
sour,  leaky  curd  ou  his  hands.  I  find  the 
better  way  is  to  draw  the  whey  sweet — 
after  the  curd  is  sufficiently  “cooked” 
— the  same  as  when  we  cheddar.  When 
well  drained,  salt  the  curd  aud  pile  it  up 
along  the  sides  of  the  vat  the  same  as  in 
cheddaring.  The  trouble  here  is  in  keeping 
up  the  temperature.  Lowering  it  slows  the 
action  of  the  rennet  and  probably  retards  the 
development  of  acid.  But  1  find  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  reduced  to  91  or  92  degrees 
before  draining  the  whey  and  salting.  Then 
if  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  get  below 
90  degrees,  the  acid  soon  develops.  Possibly 
there  is  a  loss  iu  time,  but  it  is  the  only  safe 
way  with  loose  curds.  Occasional  stirring 
will  keep  the  curd  from  packing  after  the  salt 
is  incorporated,  aud  if  the  vat  is  kept  covered, 
except  when  stirring,  it  is  an  advantage. 
It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  suppose  that  salt 
stops  acidification.  It  may  possibly  retard  it 
a  little,  but  I  doubt  it.  The  loss  of  time  comes 
rnaiuly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  cooling  of  the 
curd ;  but  us  a  partial  offset  to  this,  at  lease,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  curd  more 
iu  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  woich 
hastens  acidification.  It  is  a  delicate  point  to 
decide  just  the  amount  of  acidity  that  will 
produce  the  best  cheese,  no  unvarying  test 
cau  be  given;  experience  must  be  the  guide. 
Some  means  of  stirring  aud  keepiug  the  curd 
loose  and  warm  while  the  acid  is  developing, 
out  of  the  whey,  I  believe  would  produce  a 
better  cheese  than  can  be  produced  by  cheddar¬ 
ing,  while  it  would  entail  less  loss  from  white 
whey  when  the  curd  is  put  to  press.  The  tearing 
of  the  curd  iu  griudiug  is  objectiouable. 


farm  Co  pits. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CROSSING  CORN. 

A  few  years  ago  a  single  grain  of  Mexican 
Sweet  C?m  was  planted  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  This  corn,  as  is  well  known,  is  of 
small  growth,  with  a  rather  small  ear,  the 
grains  when  ripe  being  of  a  dull,  bluish-pur¬ 
ple  color,  very  uniform.  As  soon  as  the  tassel 
appeared  and  before  it  could  dispense  any 
pollen,  it  was  carefully  pulled  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Several  days  after  wards,  when  the 
silk  took  on  the  bright  appearance  indicating 
readiness  for  fertilization,  some  tassels  just  in 
the  right  condition  to  shed  the  pollen,  were 
brought  a  short  distance  from  Moore’s  Early 
Concord,  a  white,  sweet  corn,  and  shaken  over 
the  silk  of  the  Mexican,  aud  left  there  In 
due  time  the  ear  ripened,  aud  was  well  filled, 
and  to  all  appearances  a  perfect  ear  of  Mexi¬ 
can  Sweet  Corn.  Next  season  the  corn  from 
this  ear  was  planted  by  itself,  no  other  kind 
being  anywhere  near  it.  As  growth  advanced, 
the  stalks  developed  the  more  sturdy  habit 
of  Moore’s  Concord  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  and  the  ears  were  nearly  or  quite  of  the 
same  style;  but  the  grains  of  corn,  when  ripe, 
showed  several  different  colors,  from  the 
bluish  purple  of  the  Mexican  to  the  creamy 
white  of  Moore’s  Concord,  there  being  four 
or  five  different  shades,  each  grain  being  of 
one  color  only,  but  frequently  several  grains 
together  in  the  row  being  of  the  same  color, 
then  several  grains  of  another  shade,  and  so 
on.  Next  season  it  was  the  same;  and  as  uo 
particular  excellence  was  apparent  over  other 
kinds,  it  was  given  up. 

The  result  from  planting  the  sixty  different 
varieties  of  corn  together  on  the  Experiment 
Farm  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  the  past 
season,  indicates  rhat  the  cross  may  be  appar 
ent  the  first  season;  aud  something  of  the 
same  nature  has  seemed  to  take  place  here  in 
one  or  two  instances.  -  Why  it  happens  in  one 
case  and  not  in  another  is  h  question. 

Fairfield  Co.,  O.  R  J  black. 

[Our  explanation  is  that  some  varieties  of 
corn  are  far  more  potent  than  others. — eds.] 
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THE  RURAL  S  TR  A WBERRY  AND  RASP¬ 
BERRY  ELECTION. 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Rural  fails  to  receive 
the  value  of  one  year’s  subscription  by  the 
fruit  election  iu  the  issue  of  April  ILch,  it  will 
be  his  own  fault.  I  do  not  know  where  one 
can  turn  Cor  more  valuable  information  ou 
the  subject.  It  appears  from  this  election 
that  the  Sharpless  and  Manchester  Straw 
berries,  the  Souhegau,  (or  Tyler,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same)  Gregg,  Cilthbert,  aud  Shaffer 
are  the  favorites  the  country  over.  All  these 
varieties,  however,  have  their  weak  poiuts. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  fruit  growers  that  uo 
variety  is  perfect.  It  is  no  ordinary  task  to 
decide,  even  for  one  locality,  which  is  the  best 
sort.  Iu  my  own  case,  whea  asked  to  name 
the  best  raspberries  and  strawberries,  I  ex 
perieueed  great  hesitation,  aud  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  if  possibly  some  one  should  ask 
me  suddenly  my  choice  cf  varieties,  after 
those  I  have  named  were  out  of  my  miud,  l 
might  possibly  make  some  changes  iu  my 
selection.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  valuable  varieties,  each  possess¬ 
ing  peculiar  valuable  characteristics  of  its 
own,  as  well  as  peculiar  shortcomings,  so  that 
when  I  come  to  balauee  up  the  good  points  and 
the  defects  of  each,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  close 
calculation  as  to  which  1  would  select.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  all  having  auexteusive  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  different  sorts,  who  voted  in 
this  “election,"  mat,  with  a  similar  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  I  think  there  are 
few  who  would  confiue  themselves  to  the 
varieties  they  have  mentioned.  I  notice  that 


only  one  mentions  the  Herstine  Raspberry, 
which  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  the  Cuthbert.  The  Reliance 
Red  Raspberry  Ido  not  see  mentioned.  This 
is  superior  to  the  Cuthbert  in  point  of  hard¬ 
iness,  is  more  productive,  and  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  not  of  such  good  color.  The 
Caroline  i9  mentioned  only  by  oue  or  two. 
Our  correspondents  from  Che  most  severe 
climate  of  the  West  report  that  this  variety 
has  come  through  the  Winter  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  while  everything  else  was  injured. 
This  feature  of  hardiness,  in  connection  with 
the  great  beauty  and  superior  quality  of  the 
Caroline,  ought  to  give  it  a  high  standard  for 
a  home  berry.  The  Franconia  Raspberry  is 
not  mentioned  at  all,  yet  Charles  Downiug 
considers  this  the  best  of  the  foreign  sorts,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  variety,  being 
of  the  largestsize,  superior  quality,  wonderful 
productiveness,  and  about  half-hardy  in  this 
section. 

The  Cuthbert  was  killed  to  the  snow  line 
with  me  last  vVinter;  while  the  Philadelphia, 
Reliance  and  Caroline  were  uninjured,  and 
the  Marlboro  very  slightly,  but  not  enough  to 
prevent  its  yielding  a  good  crop.  I  assume 
that  the  Rural's  election  did  not  intend  to 
include  the  uew  varieties,  of  which  no  one 
could  speak  with  certainty. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Marl¬ 
boro  will  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  red 
raspberry  for  market  in  this  section.  The 
Rural's  election  was  very  crushing  to  the 
ambition  of  the  good  old  Wilson  Strawberry. 
Very  few  speak  of  it  with  favor,  although 
there  are  more  of  the  Wilson  planted  through¬ 
out  the  country  than  of  all  other  varieties  put 
together.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  can- 
niug  houses  will  have  no  other.  They  must 
have  a  sour,  firm  b  -rry.  The  Sharpless  has 
grave  defects;  it  is  very  easily  injured  by  late 
spriug  frosty  more  so  than  any  other  variety 
we  grow.  With  me  it  is  exceedingly  soft, 
ripens  very  slo  riy,  and  often  one  side  is  ready 
to  decay  by  the  time  the  other  is  fully  color¬ 
ed.  Its  large  size,  good  quality  and  vigor  of 
plant,  however,  over  shadow  its  defects. 
With  me  the  Manchester  is  very  valuable, 
being  more  profitable  than  the  Sharpless, 
though  not  so  good  in  quality.  In  the  Rural 
election  quality  has  not  been  taken  very  largly 
into  account.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  have 
the  most  experience  have  learned  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  recommend  to  the  masses  a  variety 
whose  promineut  characteristic  is  quality. 
The  majority  of  people  want  an  abundance  of 
fruit.  They  waut  vigorous  varieties  that  will 
succeed  without  much  coaxing,  and  this  class 
are  often  found  lacking  in  the  best  flavor. 

I  am  asked  daily  to  uauie  the  best  varieties 
for  different  localities.  I  usually  do  my  best 
to  give  the  desired  information,  yet  always 
intend  to  state  that  some  person  in  the  inquir¬ 
er’s  neighborhood  could  give  more  accurate 
information.  The  value  of  the  Rural’s  elec¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  covers  such  a  large 
extent  of  country.  If  I  had  this  report  iu 
compact  form  it  would  be  of  great  service.  If 
the  Rural  had  invited  correspondents  to 
mention  all  the  varieties  that  have  proved 
valuable,  the  report  would  have  been  mure 
complete,  but  probably  too  extended  for  one 
edition. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- - 

ASIATIC  CURRANTS. 


professor  j.  l.  budd. 

The  Rural  notes  on  the  currant  and  its 
possible  improvement  suggest  a  little  talk 
about  some  of  the  currants  of  the  east  plaiu  of 
the  Old  World.  Possibly  these  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  West  Europe,  but  have  failed  to 
attract  attention  on  account  of  the  well  known 
failure  of  plauts  from  a  dry  interior  climate  to 
do  their  best  in  a  moist  coast  climate. 

Pear-shaped  Currants  —Cultivated  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  unique  form  of  the  eurraut  were 
first  poiuted  Out  to  us  as  uovelties,  in  Livonia, 
iu  West  Russia.  The  Leaves  are  thick,  firm, 
peculiarly  net-veiued,  and  deeply  lobed.  The 
fruit  we  saw  is  red  or  white  aud  always  pear- 
shape  1.  In  Central  Russia  it  is  kuowu  as  the 
Red  or  W bite  Pear  shaped  Currant.  The  size 
varied  with  soil,  culture,  and,  possibly,  varie¬ 
ty.  The  best  specimens  in  the  interior  were 
as  heavy  as  the  Fays  Prolific,  but  seemed 
larger  ou  account  of  the  pear-like  neck.  The 
quality  we  could  not  judge,  as  we  were  not 
able  to  test  them  when  fully  ripe.  We  were 
told,  the  fruit,  iu  the  open  suu  iu  the  interior, 
was  “best."  Our  specimen  plauts  were  put 
out  iu  the  open  suu  ou  black  prairie  soil,  and 
the  foliage  stood  the  August  suu  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Duchess  Apple. 

Ribes  Alfinum,—  Ou  the  grouuds  of  the 
agricultural  college  near  Moscow,  we  were 
surprised  and  pleased  to  fiud  a  large  plot  of 
dwarf  J nueberry  plants  loaded  with  really 
excellent  fruit  perfectly  ripe,  aud  by  its  side 
was  au  equally  large  plot  of  low  shrubs  loaded 
with  fruit,  of  about  the  same  size  aud  color. 
After  careful  oxamiuation,  aud  tasting  of  the 
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extend  to  the  rim  of  the  calyx  basin,  the 
stripes  are  very  narrow,  drawn  out  fine  to¬ 
wards  the  stem  end  and  extend  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Stem,  short  04 
inch  long),  stout,  planted  in  a  small,  deep 
cavity ;  calyx,  entirely  closed  and  in  a  deep, 
narrow  basin,  a  little  irregular;  core,  medium- 
sized;  seeds  small  and  few  in  number;  flesh, 
a  tittle  coarse-grained,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid ; 
quality,  very  good.  Its  season  is  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  March;  but  sometimes  it  keeps  until 
May.  Ours  were  oatou  April  525th,  and 
pronounced  a  little  past  their  prime. 


in  a  shallow  plaited  basin,  a  greenish  skin 
nearly  covered  with  darkish  rosy-red  stripes 
and  splashes  of  two  shades  and  numerous 
small  raised,  brownish  dots.  It  is  most  plainly 
a  long  keeper,  as  much  as  the  Ben  Davis,  I 
should  judge.  If  the  tree  is  all  right, 
this  apple  is  a  magnifflcent-lookiug  and  fairly 
acceptable  dessert  apple  that  will  follow 
Wealthy  in  season.  It  is  not  sufficiently  acid 
for  a  good  culinary  apple,  being  about  with 
Ben  Davis  in  this  respect. 

Newport,  Vt. 


off,”  says  Mr.  H. ,  1  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years.”  The  apple  is  of  Baldwin  size,  round, 
even,  yellow,  well  striped  with  bright  red, 
with  fine,  white  dots.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  but 
soft  for  eatiug  when  mature;  flavor,  a  mild, 
sub-acid,  with  some  richness,  very  good. 
Stem,  short,  in  a  small,  abrupt  cavity.  Calyx, 
closed  iu  a  shallow,  slightly  plaited  basin. 
Fruit,  a  good  keeper,  aud  a  valuable  market 
apple. 

Renaud  Seedling.— This  is  off  a  tree  about 
50  years  old,  iu  a  bad  condition  from  the  at 
tacks  of  worms  and  wood  peckers.  Said  to 
have  beeu  a  good  bearer,  aud  the  fruit  a  long 
keeper.  My  specimen  was  rather  large, 
roundish-oblate,  straw  yellow,  with  about  as 
much  pink  as  the  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  numer¬ 
ous  small  brown  dots.  Stem,  loogisb,  in  a 
medium,  irregular’ cavity.  Calyx,  half  open, 


fruit,  we  decided  it  was  a  currant  not  very 
distant  in  character  and  foliage  from  our  well 
known  Ribes  aureum  —  Golden,  Buffalo,  or 
Missouri  Currant.  We  found  later  that  it  ran 
into  red  as  well  as  black  varieties,  and  that  it 
varied  considerably  in  size  and  quality  of 
fruit.  One  of  the  best  red  varieties  we  fouud 
fully  ripe  at  Kazan,  and  it  was  excellent  in 
quality  for  dessert  use.  Everywhere  it  seem  • 
ed  a  low,  bushy  plant,  inclined  to  a  pendent 
habit  of  branches.  The  Russians  use  the  fruit, 
mainly  in  a  dried  form,  for  pies,  puddings, 
etc.  The  foliage  endures  our  summer  air  per- 
fectly.and  the  wood  will  bear  50  degrees  below 
zero  unharmed.  I  find  no  reference  to  Ribes 
Alpinum  in  Loudon,  or  even  in  the  complete 
Deudrologie  of  Karl  Koch;  yet  Dr.  Regel  and 
Dr.  Maximo  witch  recognize  it  as  a  good  spe¬ 
cies,  I  shall  expect  the  best  varieties  of  the 
Pear-shaped  Currant,  and  the  Alpinum,  to 
prove  specially'  valuable  on  the  arid  plains  of 
Western  Kausas,  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and 
they  will  prove  interesting  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  BROWN  APPLE 


JAPAN  PLUM. 


A  noted  instance  of  a  fruit  of  superior 
merit  growing  for  years  entirely  unnoticed, 
aud  then  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
having  a  very  enviable  local  reputation,  and 


We  present,  at  Fig.  204,  re-engraved  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chrouicle,  a  cut  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Plum,  which  was  said  to  have  been  made 
from  life  from  fruit  grown  in  California.  The 
tree  was  introduced  into  that  State  from  J apan 
in  1871.  Its  introducers  claim  for  it  these 
merits; 

“1.  Wonderful  productiveness  unsurpass¬ 
ed  by  any  other  plum,  either  uative  or  foreign. 
2.  It  comes  into  hearing  at  the  ago  of  two  to 
three  years,  and  continues  with  great  regu¬ 
larity,  blossoms  frequently  appearing  on  year¬ 
ling  trees.  3.  The  fruit  is  of  very  large  size, 
being  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  specimens  weigh  ounces  each, 
and  it  has  a  remarkably  small  pit.  4.  It  is 
very  attractive  In  appearance,  beinj? of  a  rich 
yellow  nearly  overspread  with  a  bright  red, 
with  a  lovely  bloom.  It  is  heart-shaped.  It 
ripens  iu  California  from  first  to  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  iB  very  late,  being  equivalent 
toripeuiug  here  in  October.  It  is  of  superb 
quality,  melting,  rich,  and  juicy.  For  cook¬ 
ing,  jelly,  or  preserving  in  any  manner  it  has 
uo  equal.  Its  large  size  renders  the  paring  of 
the  fruit  as  practicable  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
peach,  which  is  quite  a  novelty  in  the  line,  and 
it  excels  all  other  plums  for  canning.  As  a 
dried  fruit  it  is  destined  to  take  the  lead,  be¬ 
ing  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  dried 
prunes.”  We  are  Hot  aware  of  its  having  beeu 
fruited  on  this  coast,  and  we  hope  half  of  the 
above  claims  may  be  realized;  if  so,  it  will 
prove  very  valuable. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  NEW  HARDY  APPLES, 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

On  February  20,  I  took  from  the  cellar  and 
tested  a  number  of  apples,  sent  to  me  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  Fall  for  this  purpose,  1  give 
the  Rural  brief  notes  upon  each,  as  this  class 
of  apples  is  attracting  much  attention,  and 
many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  have 
them  reported  on. 

From  that  veteran  nurseryman  and  fruit 
grower,  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Delavan,  Wis., 
four  varieties  were  received.  The  notes  upon 
the  trees  are  from  Mr.  Phoenix;  those  on  the 
fruit  are  my  own. 

Hollister  Sweet.— Tree  very  vigorous, 
productive,  pretty  hardy.  Fruit  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  medium  to  large,  round,  smooth, orange 
yellow,  heavily  covered  with  crimson  stripes 
of  two  shades  and  a  few  obscure  dots.  Stem 
of  medium  length,  slim,  in  an  abrupt,  rather 
deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  in  an  abrupt, 
slightly  plaited  basin  of  moderate  depth. 
Quality,  a  pleasant  sweet,  not  very  rich,  but 
very  good.  Flesh  yellowish;  core  small.  A 
good  keeper. 

Walworth  Pippin.— Tree  a  biennial  bear¬ 
er  and  fair  grower.  The  old  tree,  a  few  miles 
from  Delavan,  has  borne  nearly  40  years.  In 
nursery,  moderately  hardy.  Fruit  large, 
roundish-conical,  obscurely  ribbed  ;  skin 


NOTTINGHAM  BROWN  APPLE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig  201 


yet  not  known  outside  of  a  very  limited  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  coutry,is  the  fine  apple  which  we  fig¬ 
ure  this  week  at  Fig  201 ,  called  the  Nottingham 
Browu.  About  75  years  ago,  as  Mr.  Robert 
Brown,  of  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  was  riding 
along,  be  noticed  by  the  road  side,  only  a 
short  distance  from  Zion,  in  that  county,  a 
large  apple  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  which  by 
its  size  and  appearance  caused  him  to  stop 
and  examine  it.  Upon  tasting  the  fruit,  he 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  procured 
cions  and  had  some  trees  growu  for  his  own 
planting.  Where  the  tree  came  from,  or  its 
age,  no  one  knew,  so  that  he  concluded  that 
it  must  be  an  accidental  seedling  aud  gave  it 
the  above  name. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  rather  upright 
grower,  forming  a  very  round, compact  head; 
the  young  shoots  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 


with  elongated,  reflexed  segments,  in  a  shal¬ 
low.  slightly  ribbed  and  irregular  basin. 
Flesh,  yellowish;  core,  small;  flavor,  sub¬ 
acid,  quality  not  high,  but  nothing  objection¬ 
able  about  it.  Would  be  a  good  market 
apple.  It  is  evidently  a  good  keeper. 

Gill  Seeding,  Mr.  Hamilton  says:— 
“What  is  left  of  the  tree  is  healthy  aud  vig¬ 
orous.  By  some  accident  a  few  years  back  it 
was  split  to  the  ground,  and  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  tree  was  destroyed.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  20  years  old.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  fragment  bore  two  bushels  of  fruit  last 
season.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  even  in  size- 
and  it  is  said  to  keep  until  Juue.”  My  speci¬ 
men  was  to  all  appearance  a  Fatueuse  of  full 
Baldwin  size,  and,  at  least  externally,  what 
has  long  been  desired,  a  large,  long  keeping 
Fameuse.  It  was  so  firm  aud  so  green  around 


Dr.  Lackey,  of  Kansas,  said,  at  the  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Convention  at  Topeka,  that  he 
had  seen  a  Kirkleavington  heifer  sold  for  ?500, 
that  had  more  humps  on  her  thin,  narrow 
back  than  a  dromedary,  and  he  was  sure  that 
without  the  pedigree,  she  would  uot  have 
brought  $50,  and  would  have  beeu  dear  at 
that.  The  scrawniest,  sickliest,  most  miser¬ 
able  cattle  he  had  ever  seen  were  high-priced, 
high-bred,  long -pedigreed  Bates  cattle,  aud 
the  best  milkers,  surest  breeders,  best  feeders, 
and  of  earliest  maturity  were,  while  pure¬ 
bred,  of  the  most  unfashionable  strains.  He 
would  give  more  for  constitution,  size  aud 
shape  than  for  pedigree.  A  very  sensible  Dr. 
he  is. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  calf  takes  its  milk 
from  the  darn  at  frequent  Intervals,  aud  in 
small  quantities  at  each  time.  The  stomach 
is  never  overloaded,  aud  as  a  oonsequeuce, 
the  calf  remaius  healthy  aud  thrives.  When 
we  take  the  matter  in  hand,  remarks  the 
Farmer’s  Review,  to  raise  calves  by  feeding, 
we  usually  reverse  the  rule,  feed  but  twice  a 
day  in  such  quautity  as  to  overload  the 
stomach,  uro  careless  about  the  milk  being  of 
the  right  temperature,  and  thou  wouder  that 
the  bowels  get  out  of  order,  and  that  the  calf 
is  unthrifty.  Where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  artificial  methods,  it  is  always  safest 
to  follow  Nature’s  methods  as  far  as  practic¬ 
able.  This  would  lead  us  to  feed  often  aud  in 
small  quautity  at  a  time,  and  always  with  the 
milk  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  system, 
or  about  90  degress.  Three  feedings  a  day 
are  bettor  than  two,  four  would  be  better 
than  three.  _ 

The  report  of  the  Colorado  (Fort  Collius) 
Agricultural  College  lately  received,  says  that 
Johnson  Grass  “bos  been  tried  iu  Kausas  with, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory  results.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower,  affording  three  cuttings  Id  a  seasou. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it  both  iu  its  dry 
and  green  condition,  and  do  uot  bloat  from  its 
use  as  is  the  case  with  Alfalfa,”  Again  the 
report  says,  “In  order  to  test  which  fodder 
horses  would  really  prefer,  buuches  of  Johnson 
Grass,  Alfalfa,  common  millet  and  Hungarian 
Grass,  all  In  a  fresh,  green  state,  were  laid 
before  three  animals.  All  of  them  preferred 
at  first  the  common  millet,  and  then,  tasting 
Johnson  Grass,  preferred  it  above  the  rest.” 
Further  on,  the  report  says  that  this  grass 
“comes  early  in  the  Spring  aud  is  suporioi 
both  as  a  grazing  and  hay  grass.”  Its  reputa 


NOTTINGHAM  BROWN  APPLE  Half  Section.  Fig.  202. 


sparingly  dotted  with  white  specks.  It  is  a 
moderate  regular  bearer  and  so  seldom  fails 
of  a  crop  that  a  gentleman  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  it  in  bearing  JO  years, 
said  of  it:  “I  have  Nottingham  Browu  apples 
whin  I  have  any." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bolton,  or  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  21st,  sent  us  specimens 
of  this  apple,  which  were  in  fine  order  aud 
from  which  we  have  made  the  cut  Fig.  201, 
aud  also  Fig.  202,  representing  a  cross-section. 
The  apple  iB  large,  a  little  flattish,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  ground  color,  nearly  covered 
with  a  grayish  red,  gradually  deepening  to  a 
deep  red  in  the  sun  and  thickly  covered  with 
stripes  of  a  deep  brick-red,  the  surface  being 
much  studded  with  brown  dots.  A  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  striping  is,  that  while  it  does  not 


the  cavity,  that  I  hesitated  to  cut  it.  On 
doing  so,  I  did  not  find  the  snow-white  flesh 
of  the  Fameuse,  yet  it  is  a  white-fleshed  apple, 
with  flue  greenish  veins,  which  I  suppose  may 
disappear  later  iu  the  season.  The  core  i9 
small,  with  dark-brown,  longish,  sharp-point¬ 
ed  seeds.  It  has  not  the  Fameuse  flavor, though 
so  exactly  like  it  externally,  even  to  the 
raised  line  which  the  Fameuse  shares  with  the 
Tolman  Sweet.  There  iB  no  piquancy  to  the 
flavor;  uor  much  richness.  “It  is  a  plain  fla¬ 
vored”  sub-acid  apple,  decidedly  better  than 
Ben  Davis,  and  just  as  decidedly  not  more 
than  “good  to  very  good."  It  is  so  exactly 
like  a  Fameuse,  in  form  and  color,  that  it 
needs  no  description  to  those  who  know  that 
apple.  It  is  round-oblate,  very  even,  with  a 
medium  stem  and  cavity  aud  a  closed  calyx, 
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s  not  averse  to  washing  them  himself,  which 
is  easily  compassed  in  any  hotel  bed  room  in 
which  he  may  lodge  for  the  night.  Celluloid 
collar  and  cuffs  apply  equally  to  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  women.  When  we  left  Philadelphia 
last  June,  I  accepted  a  friend’s  suggestion  as 
to  celluloid,  rather  dubiously,  but  the  trial  I 
made  of  the  articles  made  me  a  thorough  con¬ 
vert  to  their  use.  For  a  gentleman’s  head 
wear  in  the  cars,  a  skull-cap  of  black  or  dark 
silk  is  most  comfortable,  although  many 
choose  a  very  soft  gray  felt  which  can  be  stuf¬ 
fed  In  the  coat  pocket  aloug  with  a  large,  soft 
silk  neckerchief  to  have  “handy”  wheu  need¬ 
ed,  and  this  a  lady  requires  as  well. 

For  a  lady’s  traveling  dress,  a  good  quality 
of  dress  flannel  or  cloth  will  be  found  to  be 
very  serviceable.  Ask  the  merchant  when  you 
buy  it,  to  “sponge”  the  fabric  for  you,  if  he 
will;  have  the  gown  well  cut  and  fitted,  and 
then  made  up  very  simpiy.  Cloth  in  shades 
of  brown  or  dark  gray,  such  as  will  not  suffer 
from  dust  or  water,  is  preferable.  As  women 
usually  wear  the  bonnet  in  the  cars,  one  that 
presses  on  the  forehead  becomes  very  tire¬ 
some.  A  hat  that  shades  the  eyes,  has  the 
brim  short  in  the  back,  and  does  not  press  on 
the  forehead,  is  the  one  to  be  chosen.  A  wrap 
for  the  shoulders  and  a  shawl  or  warm  pelisse 
are  necessary.  A  closely-woven  linen  duster 
is  needed  by  every  traveler,  and  slippers  are 
a  Bource  of  comfort. 

A  roomy  lunch  basket  of  light,  broad 
splints,  with  a  cover  open¬ 
ing  from  each  end,  will 
prove,  if  discreetly  manag¬ 
ed,  a  source  of  great  con¬ 
venience  and  economy.  It 
should  be  replenished  in 
some  wise  every  day.  A 
stock  of  fruit,  jellies  and 
a  glass  of  relishes  can  be 
put  in  at  home,  with  knife, 
fork,  spoon  and  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  to  be  thrown  away 
when  soiled.  Buy  bread, 
boiled  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  at 
the  restaurants,  as  you 
have  opportunity,  and  in- 
V \  dulge  yourself  with  at 

r  1  least  one  “square  meal” 

\\  ’  per  day,  which  costs 

^  usually  at  the  railroad 

BL  '  stations,  75  cents.  By  a 

Kk  ’  little  well-directed  in- 

\  quiry,  information  can  be 

1  obtained  in  advance  as  to 

;  the  best  place  to  dine,  so 

that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  indecision.  It  is  not 
®  always  safe  to  rely  upon 

-  Iff  '  the  printed  schedules  as  to 

train  time,  which  fact  we 
learned  to  our  sorrow  on 
two  occasions  during  our 
trip  to  this  coast. 

Personally,  I  never  trav- 
^ ^  'n  a  drawing-room  car 

-  ~  if  I  can  help  it,  for  the 

v- reason  that  when  I  go 
from  home  I  like  to  see 
the  people  of  the  country 
---  ~  through  which  I  pass,  and 

hear  them  talk.  If  I  9it 
in  a  drawing-room  car,  I 
meet  the  same  class  of 
people  that  I  see  every 
day  when  at  home.  But 
if  one  has  seen  but  little  of  the  world,  and  en¬ 
joys  seeing  fnshiou  and  style,  and  “vulgar 
show,”  as  well  as  gentleness  aud  refinement,  he 
will  undoubtedly  find  palace-car  life  a  source 
of  entertainment  As  to  luggage,  the  least  pos¬ 
sible,  particularly  haud-luggage.  Do  not  be 
deluded  into  making  room  for  trifles,  for  they 
aggregate  to  positive  bulb.  You  want,  of 
course,  toilet  articles,  aud  a  few  well-selected 
buttons,  thread,  cotton,  needles,  aud  a  pair  of 
scissors.  If  you  are  likely  to  wane  a  patch 
for  a  coat  or  gown,  baste  the  piece  somewhere 
inside  the  garment,  where  it  will  ride  safely 
until  required.  Small  quantities  of  such  reme¬ 
dies  as  Pond’s  Extract,  eosmoline,  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger,  and  court-plaster  are  often  found  useful 
iu  case  of  accident  or  illness,  and  I  never  jour¬ 
ney  for  without  puttiug  a  strip  of  worn  linen — 
ashred  of  a  pocket  handkerchief — in  my  haud- 
bag  for  possible  cuts  aud  bruises.  A  bottle  of 
cologne  or  rose  water  is  refreshing,  but  in¬ 
creases  the  weight  and  bulk  of  a  bag  very 
perceptibly.  A  capital  receptacle  for  our 
wraps,  rubbers,  gossamer  cloaks  (which  we 
did  not  ouce  use),  and  for  everything  else  that 
the  bag  would  not  hold,  was  a  gray  waterproof 
envelope.  A  yard  and  a-half  of  double- width 


ed  by  our  esteemed  contemporaries.  It  is  our 
belief  that  the  three  parties  interested— the 
advertiser,  the  R.  N.-Y,,  and  those  who  an¬ 
swer  the  advertisement— will  be  benefited  if 
our  friends  will  mention  the  Rural  in  their 
correspondence . . . 

A  lady  at  Lyons,  N.  Y. ,  is  said  by  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  to  have  had  grapes  this  Spring 
“as  fresh  and  juicy”  as  when  gathered  last 
Fall.  They  were  wintered  in  “a  stoue  churn, 
buried  IS  inches  under  ground;”  but  we  have 
tried  the  same  experiment  several  times  and 
never  yet  succeeded  in  gettiug  them  through 
iu  eatable  condition . . . . . 

According  to  experiments  made  last  year 
at  the  Colorado  Ag.  College,  20  per  cent,  of 
weevil-eaten  peas  germinated,  though  the 
growth  was  feeble,  while  93  per  cent,  of  sound 
peas  grew.  The  number  of  each  planted  was 
200 . 


plants  are  in  matted  rows,  will  greatly  increase 
both  the  yield  and  the  size  of  the  berries. 
While  this  is  contrary  to  general  opinion,  it  is 
worth  trying  anyway..... . 

Thb  Tribune  thinks  that  while  the  housing 
of  stock  iu  warm,  well  ventilated  barns  will 
save  a  large  percentage  of  fodder,  it  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  “Nature,”  which  compels  stock  to  travel 
in  search  of  their  food,  thus  giving  them  con¬ 
tact  with  “Mother  Earth  under  an  open  sky.” 
Yes,  brother,  but  Nature  never  intended  our 
domestic  animals  to  come  in  contact  with 
zero  weather  while  roaming  over  snow 
banks  three  feet  deep  in  search  of  food.  She 
never  intended  them  to  live  in  this  climate  any 
way,  nor  do  we  thiuk  much  of  this  tip  toe  ex¬ 
ercise . . . 

The  Washtenaw  Mich.  Horticultural  Society 
in  which  we  have  many  friends  have  had 
much  annoyance  by  the  stealing  of  their  fruit 
by  the  children  of  people  who  ought  to  teach 
them  better  things.  One  member  while  the 
subject  was  under  considerat  ion  .suggested  that 
lessons  of  honesty  be  taught  in  the  schools  and 
churches.  It  is  a  wonder  that  in  a  town  hav¬ 
ing  the  tnauy  advantages  of  Ann  Arbor,  a 
better  sentiment  does  not  prevail . 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  in  the  Tribune,  thinks 
farmers  should  place  a  much  higher  estimate 
on  corn  fodder,  but  he  thinks,  that  which  is 
sown  just  thick  enough  so  as  to  produce  a  few 
small  ears,  is  much  more  valuable  than  that 


ion  in  the  South  is  that  it  will  not  stand  the 
tread  of  animals.  That  it  “comes  early  in 
the  Spring”  is  certainly  a  mistake . . . 

Mr.  F.  P.  Sharpe  talks  about  the  Rural’s 
method  of  potato  culture  in  a  way  that  robs 
us  of  all  glory  and  makes  us  very  sad  indeed. 
He  says  that  “all  the  valuable  features  of  the 
Rural  editor’s  vaunted  new  plan  of  growing 
potatoes,  are  well  known  here  (N.  B.)  to  our 
best  farmers,  and  have  long  been  practised  by 
them,  but  they  would  laugh  at  6ome  of  the 
notional  details  of  his  system,  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  success  of  his 
trials.  A  buud&ntsur  face  manuring, abundance 
of  potash  and  other  potato  food  intimately 
mixed  with  the  soil  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
growing  potatoes,  a  fine  mellow  soil  are  all 
the  elements  of  any  value  in  this  system.  All 
the  rest  are  Quixotic  and  absurd,  if  we  except 
th  jrough  surface  cultivation.  *  *  *  Tbe  R. 
N.-Y.  ha9  devoted,  I  had  almost  said,  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages,  in  urging  a  system  ridiculous 
in  its  minutiae.”  He  speaks  in  the  Homestead. 


Abundance  of  American  Trees.— Nature, 
writes  a  contributor  to  the  Husbandman,  has 
lavishly  provided  this  country  with  an  un¬ 
commonly  large  number  of  tbe  most  valuable 
species  of  trees.  There  are  not  more  than 
thirty- five  species  and  distinct  varieties  of 
native  trees  in  France,  which  attain  a  hlghtof 
over  80  feet:  not  more  than  65  in  Germany; 
but  there  are  over  150  (u  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  aloDe. 

All  Europe  possesses  not  a 
single  native  walnut  tree. 

(The  so  called  English  wal-  , 

nut  is  of  Asiatic  origin). 

We  have  nine  varieties  of  X _ _ 

hickory  and  two  of  wal-  //  , _ - 

nut  proper.  You  may  ^ 

search  all  the  world  over  > 

in  vain  to  find  a  sort  of 
timber  which,  in  general 
usefulness,  can  rival  our 
hickory  tree.  Our  wal¬ 

nut  and  oak  varieties  alone 
outnumber  all  the  var\£ 
ties  of  trees  native  to 
France  and  Spain. 
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MARY  WAGER-EI8HKR. 

I  think  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  this  season, 
to  devote  a  letter  to  the  art  of  traveling,  be¬ 
fore  I  describe  any  more  of  my  own  jaunts. 
That  the  majority  of  people  who  travel,  wish 
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JAPAN  PLUM.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  204. 


to  see  and  to  eDjoy  the  most  possible  for  their 
outlay  of  money,  goes  without  saying,  and  as 
traveling  is  an  expensive  as  well  as  a  fatiguing 
kind  of  entertainment,  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
both  the  expense  and  fatigue  as  far  as  may  be 
consonant  with  health  and  comfort.  For  a 
short  journey  no  special  preparation  is  requir¬ 
ed,  but  for  ouo  that  is  to  cover  several  weeks 
or  mouths,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  in¬ 
telligent  preparation,  In  knowing  what  to  car¬ 
ry,  what  uotto  carry,  and  how  best  to  carry 
what  is  required. 

To  begin  with  the  “lord  of  creation:”  he  can 
present  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  gentle¬ 
manly  appearance  by  discarding  white  shirts 
and  linen  collars  aud  cuffs.  For  top  shirts, 
choose  soft,  gray  flannel  with  neck  band  and 
wrist  bauds  of  the  same  fabric.  These  shirts, 
very  nicely  made  and  of  good  quality,  cost 
from  $3.50  to  $3  each.  For  collars  aud  cuffs 
nothiug  is  so  good  as  celluloid.  They  are  in 
no  way  related  to  the  paper  collar  family,  are 
comparatively  expensive  to  begin  with,  but 
the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost,  and  one  collar 
will  last  from  two  to  four  months.  As  there 
is  no  expense  or  trouble  for  laundering,  It  is 
worth  while  for  women  who  faint  under  the 
burden  of  "doing  up”  linen,  to  consider  the 
economy  of  celluloid,  which  is  eutirely  unob¬ 
jectionable  from  any  standpoint  Of  course, 
with  a  flannel  shirt  the  fashionable  cravat 
which  covers  the  shirt  front  must  be  worn. 
A  pair  of  white  silk  pocket  handkerchiefs  will 
suffice  for  a  loug  journey,  if  the  user  thereof 


sown  much  thicker  or  thinner;  tn  rows  about 
two  feet  apart  he  thinks  the  proper  distance.. 

The  Peen-to  Peach,  which  we  described 
and  illustrated  last  year,  ripens  in  Florida 
in  the  early  part  of  May;  and  if  the  very 
best  specimens  are  selected,  carefully  wrapped 
and  put  up  in  small  “fancy”  packages,  they 
will  bring  a  good  price  in  Northern  markets, 

says  the  Florida  Dispatch . . . . 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  homes 
and  out-buildings  of  thousands  of  farmers  in 
the  Great  West  should  not  be  provided  with 
shelter-belts,  which,  besides  the  added  com¬ 
fort,  would  soon  pay  for  the  f  rou Die  of  setting, 
by  the  food  and  fuel  their  presence  saves. .... 

Ouu  good  friend  the  Farm  Journal  says 
that  a  piece  of  pork  left  sticking  out  of  the 
brine,  or  swimming  around  on  top  of  the  brine, 
will  soon  rust  and  taint  the  whole  lot.  Keep 
the  piece  you  are  using  from,  and  other  pieces 
that  may  be  loosened,  under  the  brine  by 

weighting  with  a  flat  stone . 

If  Johuson  Grass  will  thrive  on  the  great 
plains  of  tbe  West  it  will  be  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  stockmen  of  those  regions, 
but  the  New  York  Sun  fears  that  it  will  not 
prove  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  cold  of 

Winter .  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  advertising  pat 
ronage  was  uever  so  large  as  this  year.  And 
we  try  to  present  a  trustworthy  class  of  ad¬ 
vertisements,  rejecting  many  that  are  accept- 
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flat  as  possible,  and  secure  with  a  shawl  strap 
It  will  hold  much  or  little,  is  durable,  extreme¬ 
ly  light,  protects  its  contents  from  ordinary 
damage,  is  cheap,  and  when  not  in  use  cun  be 
made  to  do  duty  iu  more  ways  than  one,  be¬ 
sides  taking  up  no  room  Cor  storage. 

West  of  the  Missouri  River,  bnggnge  is 
weighed  and  what  is  over  150  pounds,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  hand  baggage,  must  bo  paid  for.  The 
best  truuk  for  lightness  and  durability,  is  the 
basket  trunk,  covered  with  strong  canvas, and 
lined  with  linen  or  oil  cloth.  For  about  seven 
dollars  iu  gold,  I  bought  one  in  London  in 
1873,  which  l  took  everywhere  with  me  dur¬ 
ing  a  sojourn  of  two  years  abroad,  and  upon 
every  journey  1  made  in  succeeding  years;  and 
1  brought  il.  to  the  Pacific  (Joust  and  I  expect 
it  will  hold  together  for  the  return  journey. 
I  ran  lift  it  when  it  is  packed,  and  it  is  never 
so  full  butit  will  hold  more.  Just  before  leav¬ 
ing  home,  1  bought  n  larger  one  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  cost  me  $14,  and  it  reached  Bitu 
Francisco  intact,  while  Anaximander’s  costly 
trunk  of  sole  leather,  not  holding  nearly  so 
much,  was  in  a  very  demoralized  eomiition. 
English  people  often  travel  with  simply  the 
rattan  hamper,  uncovered  and  fastened 
with  a  rod  at  the  top.  Any  and  every 
trunk  should  be  secured  with  a  strong  rope  or 
strap,  and  persons  who  wish  to  protect  the 
corners  of  their  trunks  lay  over  the  top,  so 
that  it.  will  fall  over  the  corners,  a  piece  of 
carpet,  burlap  or  canvas,  before  adjusting  the 
straps  or  cord.  When  my  trunk  is  checked ; 
I  like  to  make  sure  that  the  cheeks  are  dupli 
cates,  us  I  once  sufiVred  great  inconvenience 
from  having  the  check  put  on  my  trunk  one 
number,  uud  the  check  given  to  me  another. 
It,  resulted  in  tin  exchange  of  trunks,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  1  recovered  my  own. 
A  charge  of  ten  cents  a  day  for  storuge  is  made 
now  at,  all  ruilway  centers  for  every  piece  of 
baggage  left  at.  the  stutiou  beyond  the  24  hours, 
but  unless  one  is  to  stop  for  several  days  in  a 
town,  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  storage  than  the 
charge  of  conveyance  to  and  from  hotels. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  much  luggage 
is  a  snare  and  delusion,  and  to  dispose  of  it,, 
so  os  to  be  free  from  the  burden  of  it,  requires 
a  continuous  outlay  of  small  change.  It  is 
better  not  to  have  everything  you  want-  than 
to  be  overburdened.  A  little  experience  will 
convince  you  with  how  little  one  cau  be  en- 
tinly  comfortable  and  respectable  while 
en  voyage.  A  dressing-gown  or  wrapper,  of 
“skimp’’  cut,  of  tine  material  and  with  no 
trimming,  so  as  to  be  put  into  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  bulk,  will  serve  a  lady  in  many  ways. 
If  you  wish  t.o  see  the  country,  you  will  not 
travel  at  night,  and  hotel  lodgings  will  not 
be  much  greuter  than  the  cost  of  a  “sleeper.” 
Inexperienced  travelers  usuully  desire  to  sit 
by  an  open  window  in  ear-riding  in  warm 
weather,  a  habit  that  rarely  has  anything  to 
commend  it.  If  you  are  alert,  it  isa  pleasant, 
ami  often  a  profitable  change,  to  get  out  of 
the  cars  whenever  there  Is  a  halt,  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  For  a  long  journey  an  “un¬ 
limited”  through  ticket  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  us  it  permits  the  holder  to  stop  off  as  he 
pleases,  and  is  good  until  used.  There  is  no 
economy  in  wasting  one’s  money  on  poor 
hotels  or  restaurants  because  they  are  “cheap.” 
Fresh,  wholesome  food  and  dean,  comtort- 
able  beds  are  always  worth  paying  for,  and 
these  can  often  be  hud  at,  second  class  hotels. 
But  it  is  well  worth  one's  money,  if  he  has  it 
to  spend,  to  stop  at  hotels  noted  for  their  ex 
celleoce  und  patronage,  for  it  is  a  feature  in 
the  education  of  travel.  Buy  the  newspapers 
of  the  cities  you  visit  and  read  everything  of 
local  interest,  including  the  advertisements. 
Carry  a  note  book  with  you  und  jot  down 
things  as  they  occur.  You  cau  read  them 
months  afterwards  and  enjoy  the  journey 
over  again,  perhaps  better  than  at  first.  The 
question  of  money  supply  is  always  an  im¬ 
portant  one,  as  nobody  cares  to  have  much 
money  on  his  person  when  traveling;  but  u 
certain  amount,  is  necessary,  and  it  is  often 
difficult,  unless  one  has  acquaintances,  to  get 
a  check  cashed  at,  a  bank  ut  which  one  is  a 
stranger.  A  good  plan  is  to  buy  drafts  on 
some  well  lcuowu  Eastern  banking  bouse  (New 
York  is  best)  and  huvo  them  cashed  as  re¬ 
quired,  as  ouo  can  generally  muster  some¬ 
body,  or  something  to  establish  bis  identity. 

If  you  travel  with  children,  bewar,o  of  the 
train  vendors  of  nuts,  candies,  tigs,  etc.:  keep 
the  little  people  to  regular  hours  of  eating  so  far 
as  convenient,  as  continuous  munching  is  even 
worse  in  travel  than  at  home.  This  suggestion 
also  includes  the  tanks  of  ice  water.  Children 
very  readily  accede  to  parental  advice,  if  care 
fully  informed  before- bn  ml  what,  Is  expected  of 
them,  and  made  to  understand  the  ill  effects 
that  result  from  imprudence.  Above  all 
things,  keep  iu  good  humor,  and  remember 
that, courtesy  and  politeness  never  pay  better 
than  when  traveling.  Accept  Unavoidable 
discomforts  as  a  port  of  the  experiences  of 
“seeing  the  world,”  and  bear  iu  miml  that  you 
left,  home  for  a  “change,”  and  that  adisagree- 
able  one  is  better  than  none  at  all.  1  always 
think  that  SO  long  as  we  keep  well,  we  shall 
be  happy,  no  mutter  what  happens. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Nanticokk,  lialdimaml  Co.,  Out.  May  15. 
— We  have  had  a  backward  ami  cold  Spring; 
but  it  has  been  warm  and  seasonable  for  three 
or  four  days.  Fall  wheatdoesnot  look  as  well 
now  as  it  did  when  the  snow  went  off;  there 
tins  been  but  little  growth  of  grass  yet;  hay  ih 
getting  scarce.  J.  L. 

Illinois. 

Stark,  Stark  Co.,  May  17. — We  have  about 
half  done  plowing  for  corn.  Wbat  oats  are 
up  look  well  where  not  ou  wet  laud:  they  are 
badly  killed  ou  wot  ground.  D.  w.  H. 

Hannan. 

Parsons,  May  9. — For  the  past  six  months 
the  weather  has  been  very  unusual.  The  Win¬ 
ter  was  cold  and  protracted.  The  SprlDg  w  as 
(or  is)  late.  Rainfall  lias  been  heavy;  as  much 
as  seven  inches  fell  in  24  hours  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  latest  season  since  1875. 
Tout  season  was  not  thecause  of  the  late  pluut- 
ing.  The  young  grass  hoppers  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  green,  and  after  they  went  away  to  the 
North  west,  on  the  27th  of  May,  farmers  com 
uienced  planting  again, and  the  result  was  the 
greatest  crop  of  corn  per  acre  ever  raised. 
Much  corn  is  uugathered,  the  weather  having 
rendered  the  fields  iuipassublo.  Not  10  per 
cent,  of  the  corn  is  planted,  uud  this  portion 
is  rolled.  Potatoes  have  suffered  also  from 
cold  and  wet.  Pastures  are  trumped  and  sour 
and  sudden  from  the  same  cause.  The  apple 
crop  seems  to  promise  very  well.  Most  of  the 
other  kinds  of  fruit  will  be  indifferent.  Wheat 
about  half  a  crop.  J.  B. 

Maine. 

Caribou,  Aroostook  County,  May  Kith.— 
V’ery  little  farming  has  been  done  as  jet  in 
Northern  Aroostook.  The  deep  snows  have 
been  wholly  gone  from  our  fields  ouly  a  few 
days,  and  the  tee  iu  some  of  the  streams  lias 
not  yet  broken  up;  but  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
ground,  and  a  few  days’  more  favorable 
weather  will  find  us  bnsy  planting  and  sow¬ 
ing.  The  first  wheat  sown  hereabouts  was  on 
Monday,  the  11th  inst.,  scarcely  early  enough, 
we  fear,  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  “midge,” 
which  is  more  to  lie  feared  in  Northern  Maine 
than  all  the  other  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop 
combined.  Fall  sowing  is  not  much  prac¬ 
ticed,  for  the  plants  are  too  often  winter¬ 
killed.  The  spring  varieties  most  grown  are 
Lost  Nation  and  White  Russian.  The  Bus 
katehewan  is  being  sown  for  the  first  time. 
We  raise  from  2U  to  40  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  to  the  acre  iu  favorable  seasons. 
Our  principal  crop  is  potatoes,  which  areship- 
ped  from  this  locality  in  immense  quantities, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  are 
manufactured  iuto  starch.  We  shall  begin  to 
plant  potatoes  next  week.  The  yield  is  from 
100  to  500  bushels  per  acre.  Varietie-,  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  Etul  v  Vermout  for  early,  and 
mostly  lor  shipping;  Burbank  and  Brooks’ 
Seedling  for  late  and  the  starch  factories. 
Oats  are  alwaysa  safe  crop,  wud  we  raise  from 
25  to  00  bushels  to  the  ucre,  mostly  of  the  old 
early  White  Russians  Our  seasons  are  too 
short,  and  cold  for  corn  to  be  grown  as  a  field 
crop,  so  that  only  an  early  small  flint  and  the 
Marblehead  Early  Sweet  are  grown  for  use, 
greeu.  Buckwheat,  which  is  easily  and  abun¬ 
dantly  grown,  takes  the  place  of  corn  for  feed 
for  swine  and  other  uuimub,  and  for  man  as 
well.  We  sow  buckwheat  when  danger  of 
frost  is  over-  about  the  Kith  to  2bth  ol  June. 
We  raise  excellent  crops  of  beaus,  mostly  of 
an  early  sort  called  the  Aroostook  Early.  These 
we  plant  ubout  the  lOlh  of  Juue.  The  Yellow 
Eye  also  ripens  with  us  in  favorable  seasons. 
Barley,  spring  rye  and  peas  are  very  largly 
grown  and  arc  safe  crops, but  the  latter  has  been 
badly  mutilated  by  the  pea  weevil  of  late  years. 
All  the  root  crops  do  well,  and  so  do  cabbages, 
onions,  squashes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  but  our  sea¬ 
son  is  not  adapted  to  melons  of  any  kind.  Hay 
is  an  indispensable  mid  usually  abundant  crop 
in  Northern  Aroostook.  Our  cattle  uud  horses 
come  to  the  barn  the  first  of  November,  and 
do  not  go  to  grass  again  until  June,  g.w.i-.j. 

Jl  IlNHUch  UNCI  I  H, 

East  BhidgkwatkR,  Plymouth  Co.,  May 
18.— The  Bpring  is  very  backward  in  this 
section,  and  very  little  is  planted  yet.  We 
bad  a  dry  March  and  April,  but  since  May 
came  iu,  we  have  had  plenty  of  ram.  Low 
laud  is  too  wet  to  plant,  for  a  week  or  two  yet; 
but  the  high  lund  is  iu  good  condition  to  plant 
now,  and  people  have  commenced  to  do  so  to 
a  great  extent.  The  prospect  for  fruit  is  good ; 
there  will  be  quite  a  full  bloom  on  apples  and 
pears;  but  we  shall  have  no  peaches.  Small 
fruits  look  promising.  c.  u.  n. 

Nebraska. 

Nhligh,  Antelope  (Jo,  May  13.— A  good 
share  of  the  fall  rye  was  winter-killed  hero 
last  Winter.  The  best  way  to  put  it  in  seems 
to  be  to  sow  it  in  the  corn  before  husking  time 
and  cultivate  iu  with  a  one-horse  cultivator. 
It  will  bo  kept  warm  under  the  snow  that  the 
stalks  will  hold.  There  is  a  great  diversity 
of  soil  in  this  region,  iu  u  field  of  30  or  40 


acres  will  be  seen  spots  of  clay,  white  sand 
and  red  sand.  But  it  is  mostly  a  good  black 
loam  that  will  raise  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn 
after  back-setting  the  sod,  und  more  as  the 
soil  gets  mellow.  When  the  prairie  is  burnt 
over  anyone  can  have  roast  prairie-chicken 
eggs  for  the  finding.  Wheat.,  oats,  barley  and 
garden  stuff  are  up  and  corn  planting  is  in 
full  blast.  Grass  is  well  started  on  account 
of  plentiful  rains.  TIioRijrat,  New  Yorkkr 
is  a  good  paper  and  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
(Level  head  I—  Edb.)  a  k.  f. 

Texas. 

Foknv,  Kaufman  Co.,  May  17. — Whou  I 
came  here,  some  10  years  ago,  everything  was 
comparatively  wild,  and  no  one  here  knew, 
from  his  experience,  what- this  couutry  would 
produce  best.  It  was  admitted  that  cotton 
would  grow  almost  anywhere  in  Texas,  and 
so  it  does;  but  that  fruits  would  grow  upon  the 
black,  waxy  soil  here  no  one  believed,  and 
when  l  began  planting  trees  it,  was  freely  said 
“a  fool  und  his  money  will  be  soon  parted,” 
Having  inherited  srme  sense  from  my  fore¬ 
fathers  in  Southern  Pennsylvania,  I  kept  set¬ 
ting  out  fruit  trees  und  vines  until  1  got  my 
ground  filled;  and  here  L  am,  ahead  of  any  of 
them  in  peaches,  pears,  applep,  cherries,  mul¬ 
berries,  plums,  olives,  figs,  g rapes,  and  some 
other  fruits.  All  these  are  a  success  here.  I 
have  been  eating  cberriis  and  mulberries, 
ripe,  for  the  last  10  days;  soon  peaches  will  ho 
ripe — early  kinds.  This  year  pome  of  my  trees 
started  peaches  iu  nests  of  from  two  to  six  on 
a  Ringle  stem;  but  the  wind  has  thrashed 
them  off,  so  that  there  are  now  only  from  three 
to  four  in  u  nest.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
fruit  seasou.  .f  I  were  down  on  the  Gulf, 
south  of  here,  I  would  add  citrus  fruits  to  my 
already  large  list,;  and  if  Nature  had  placed 
a  high  mountain  range  from  the  Mississippi 
River  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  naming 
near  the  south  line  of  the  Indian  Territory,  so 
as  to  beep  those  “northers" — winds  from  the 
Arctic  regions — from  us,  we  would  have  lied 
a  climate  equal,  if  not  superior,  tottiatof  Italy 
or  Southern  California;  and  all  of  Texas,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  now',  only  a  part,  would  have  been 
tropical  in  its  climate  and  fi  uits.  The  foreign 
varieties  of  grapes  am  not  a  success.  We  grow 
most  of  the  varieties  from  the  North  and  East, 
but  they  are  not  quite  equal  to  our  natural 
southwestern  varieties;  many  southern  hybrids 
are  promising  well:  slid  there  is  a  feeling 
among  our  oldest  growers  that,  the  grape  of 
the  future  for  this  couutry,  is  yet  to  Ire  origin- 
ated.  1  have  about.  30  variolic*  now  growing, 
and  out  of  these  I  feel  the  Labrusca  va¬ 
rieties  will  have  to  give  place  toothers.  N.  s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


iKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theniune 
and  %ildreR8  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
nuking  n  quest; mi,  please  Bee  If  It  Is  not  anpwereil  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  u  few  questions 
at  oue  time. I  _ 

RIDDING  THE  GROUND  OF  “CUT- WORMS.” 

V.  II.  II.,  Nashville ,  Trim, —  1.  My  land  is 
literally  full  of  cut  worms;  everything  I 
plant  is  cut  down;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  clay; 
what  makes  them  so  numerous,  and  what  can 
I  do  to  destroy  them?  2.  I  wish  to  set  out  an 
acre  of  cabbages,  what  can  I  do  to  protect 
them  from  the  cut  worms?  3.  And  what  to 
save  them  from  the  cabbage-worms,  without 
injury  to  the  cabbage  as  food? 

Anh  — 1.  These  are  the  larva;  of  dome  ouo  of 
several  species  of  night-flying  moths.  Theeggs 
arelaidin  the  Fall,  and  the  larvm  become  full- 
grown  and  come  from  the  ground  as  perfect 
insects  from  the  midtUe  of  June  to  the  end  of 
August.  Those  pests  may  be  dug  up  and 
killed,  but  by  far  the  most  effectual  way  we 
haveever  tried  isone  recommended,  some  yours 
ago,  by  Prof.  Riley:  Take  any  leaves  of 
which  they  eat— cabbage,  young  clover,  etc., 
—and  dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  Paris  green 
and  water,  and  then  dust  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  partof  Puris  greeu  and  2d  parts  ol 
flour,  and  place  them  about  the  infested 
ground ;  the  worms  will  be  killed  by  thousands, 
and  if  this  practice  Is  followed  up,  they  will 
soon  be  extermiuated.  2.  You  eau  plant  cab- 
buges,  tomatoes,  or  other  plants  with  safety 
by  wrapping  the  stem  of  each  one,  w  hen  put¬ 
ting  it  out,  in  a  piece  of  strong  paper,  letting 
it  extend  from  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  up  as  high  as  the  leaves.  3.  Buhach, 
or  the  California  grown  insect  powder,  will 
kill  the  cabbage-worm,  as  the  RURAL  has 
fully  demonstrated,  and  was  the  first  todo so. 

OIL-OAK K  MEAL  AND  LINSEED  MEAL. 

C.  W.  A.,  b'all  Iliver,  Mass. — 1.  What  is 
the  difference  between  oil-cake  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  what  are  the  merits  of  each? 
2.  How  should  they  be  fed  to  cows? 

ANS. — 1.  Oil-cuke  meal  is  the  ground  resid¬ 


uary  cake  left  when  oil  is  extracted  from  flax¬ 
seed  by  severe  pressure.  It  contains,  on  an 
average,  about  12  per  cent,  of  frte  oil  or  fat ; 
30  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  compounds  and 
37  percent.,  of  carbohydrates.  Linseed  meal  is 
the  residuum  where  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
flax  seed  by  means  of  naptha  or  benzene,  the 
latter  being  expelled  by  high  heat.  It  con¬ 
tains,  on  an  average,  about  2  5  per  cent,  of  oil 
or  fat,  3G  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  compounds 
and  34  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  prefer  the  ‘  linseed,”  or  new  pro¬ 
cess  meal,  because  of  its  lower  oil  and  higher 
nitrogenous  ratios.  This  will  be  treated 
more  fully  in  our  papers  on  stock  feeding.  2. 
Either  should  bo  fed  in  connection  with 
other  foods,  such  as  middlings  or  corn  meal, 
straw  and  Euglish  hay.  Unless  the  animals 
have  plenty  of  some  :ucculent  food,  the  meal 
would  be  better  if  mixed  with  boiling  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  a  lew  hours. 

TUB  RIOUT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

II.  L.,  Newark,  Ohio,— Who  have  the  right 
to  vote  in  this  country?  I'leaso  state  the 
matter  In  full  to  settle  a  dispute. 

AN8.— Any  male  citizen  twenty  one  years  cf 
ago,  uot  having  been  convicted  of  felony,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  vote.  If  one  is  foreign-born  tie  must 
have  been  naturalized,  but  a  declaration  of  in¬ 
tention  to  become  a  citizen  is  enough  to  ent  itle 
him  to  vote  iu  Arkansas,  Florida.Ueorgiu,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi, Oregon  and 
Texas.  In  Rhode  Island  he  must  have  paid 
tax  ou  one  hundred  uud  thirty-four  dollai s’ 
worth  of  property.  In  Massachusetts  one 
must  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  and 
write  bis  name.  In  most,  of  the  States  oue 
year’s  residence  in  the  State  is  necessary,  Lilt 
six  months’ residence  is  sufficient  in  California, 
Couueetieut,  lndianu,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevudu, 
New  Hampshire  und  Tennessee.  In  Kentucky 
and  Rhode  Island  two  years  are  necessary, 
and  iu  Muiuo  and  Michigan  throe  months  are 
sufficient.  Taxes  must  be  paid  up,  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Georgia  und  Pennsylvania.  Thelengta 
of  time  one  must  have  resided  iu  thoeoumy 
iu  order  to  vote  therein  is  never  longer  tnun 
half  the  time  required  in  the  State,  and  often 
it  is  much  less  tbuu  thut.  Paupers  eaunot 
vote  in  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  or  South  Carolina.  Duelling  is  a 
disqualification  to  vote  iu  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Michigan  and  Virginia. 

A  PIG-EATING  SOW. 

G.  II.  W,  Muskegon,  Mich.— I  have  a  Poland- 
China  sow  that  has  the  had  habit,  of  killing 
and  eating  her  pigs,  commencing  when  the/ 
are  one  week  old;  yesterdaj'  she  killed  one 
fully  two  months  old.  Whai  can  f  do  to  over¬ 
come  the  habit?  The  sow  runs  to  grass. 

ANS.— The  SOW  is  in  some  way  diseased,  or 
else  her  tcuts  are  very  sore,  (jive  her  some 
loosening  food,  like  flax-seed  tea  or  a  gill  of 
raw  linseed  oil  each  day;  examino  her  udder, 
and  if  the  teats  are  cracked  and  sore,  grou&e 
them  with  salt  pork  fat;  give  her  also  euch 
duy  for  a  week,  if  she  will  eat.  it  soloug,  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  pound  of  raw,  fat,  suit 
pork.  If  this  does  uot  eure  her,  bettor  fatten 
and  kill  her. 

GRAPE-GRAFTING  QUERIES. 

IJ.  F.  D.,  Tarlton ,  Ohio. — 1.  Where  can  Hie 
Wagner  saw  for  grape-gruf  ting  bo  obtained  :2. 
Wbat  is  the  object  of  the  little  chisel  atlacntd? 
3.  Is  it  essential  that  the  cions  be  iuserted  in 
the  kuuckle? 

Anh. — 1.  We  ure  not  aware  that  It  is  for 
sale;  each  should  make  one  for  himself.  2. 
The  chisel  is  for  euttiug  out  the  piece  of  w  ood 
between  the  two  saw  kerfs,  so  us  to  make  an 
opening  large  enough  to  receive  the  cion.  In 
a  small  way,  two  cute  could  be  made  with  a 
line  saw,  about  one-eigbtli  of  an  inch  apart; 
the  piece  between  to  bo  cut  out  with  a  narrow 
chisel  or  knife.  3.  it  may  bo  made  at  any 
place.  The  only  advantage  iu  locating  iu  the 
knuckle  is  that  in  small  vines  there  is  here 
more  room  and  more  substance  to  hold  the 
cion. 

DRAINING  A  HOLLOW. 

K  II.  it,,  Fuyetlerille,  B  is.  1  have  a  hollow 
iu  which  water  stands  so  that  I  can  not  raise 
a  crop;  in  one  end  of  the  hollow,  I  have  dug 
into  the  gravel,  and  into  the  hole  the  water 
runs  very  fast,  but  the  sediment  soon  runs  in, 
and  closes  the  bottom,  rendering  it  impervi¬ 
ous.  Could  1  lay  tile  so  as  to  obviate  this 
difficulty? 

A  ns, — If  the  capacity  of  the  gravel  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  carry  away  all  this  wuler,  the  whole 
hollow  could  l>«  well  underdrained,  the  outlet 
being  a  number  of  lateral  drains  iuto  ibis 
gravel.  The  water  thus  running  into  the 
gravel,  would  carry  no  sediment,  and  would 
no  doubt  find  a  permuueut  outlet.  You  -  bould 
first  be  sure  that  the  gravel  has  capacity  to 
carry  away  ull  the  water. 

Miscellaneous. 

II  Ij.  'I'.,  Columbus,  Ark. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  early  aud  medium-early  strawberry  for 
market?  2.  Wbat  is  a  good  yield  per  acre? 
3.  What  is  the  best  keeping  potato  and  bow 
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should  it  ha  treated  to  keep  heat  in  this  climate? 
4.  What  is  the  value  at  wood  ashes  per  bushel 
•for  manure? 

Ans.-  1,  We  think  you  will  hardly  get  an  ear- 
'ly  berry  better  than  the  Wilson;  for  later,  try 
^Crescent, Champion,  Capt  Jack  un  i  Downing. 
For  the  preferences  of  the  most  extensive  and 
successful  strawberry  growers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions,  see  the  Rural  “Strawberry  an  1  Rasp¬ 
berry  Election,"  in  the  issue  of  April  1 1  lb,  this 
year.  2  It  all  depends  upon  soil,  weather  and 
treatment— from  1,500  to  3,000  quarts,  2.  The 
White  Slur  is  a  good  keeping  potato,  and  a 
very  good  one.  Keep  them  in  u  dry,  cool  and 
dark  place.  Try  a  few  next  Fall  by  digging  a 
hole  live  feet  deep, au<l  when  the  weather  is  so 
cold  that  the  soil  is  nearly  frozen  (not  quite); 
put  the  potatoes  in  the  bottom, and  cover  them 
up  with  sand,  tilling  the  hole  full, leaving  them 
till  other  potatoes  are  gone.  Of  course,  the 
place  must  be  where  no  water  will  settle  in 
the  pit.  4  U  iod  ashes  contain  about  tnroo 
pounds  of  potash  and  one  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  bushel,  and  should  be  worth  20  cents, 

//,  II.  I,.,  Beloit)  Kerns.— 1.  Which  is  the 
best  manure  to  use  for  grape  vines  as  a  mulch, 
stable  immure  or  that  from  the  pigpen?  2. 
Would  largo  Corn  stalkscut  with  a  stalk  cutter 
make  a  good  mulch  for  an  orchard?  3  My 
•orchard,  seveu  years  old,  htt-s  always  been  cul¬ 
tivated;  shall  1  continue  to  cultivate,  or 
jmulch  with  the  stalks?  4  Will  the  Wild 
'Goose  Phlm  reproduce  itself  from  the  jilts? 

ANs. — I,  We  should  prefer  the  stable 
manure,  the  other  is  much  too  rich  in  nltro- 
geu,  aad  unless  the  soil  is  quite  poor,  we 
should  prefer  ashes  and  broken  bones  to  either 
tor  grape-viues.  3.  A  capital  one,  3  You 
can  mulch  the  orchard  to  good  advantage  by 
using  enough  stalks  so  that  the  grass  does  not 
make  much  growth.  4.  They  will  produce 
something  very  nearly  like  themselves;  prob¬ 
ably  »o  no  would  vary.  The  Wild  Goose  is 
but  a  species  of  the  Chickasaw. 

/■’.  IF.  I'l,  Taunton,  Mass  —  I .  A  has  a  sum 
of  money  left  to  him  iu  trust  for  H,  no  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  the  disposition  of  the 
money  in  case  of  B.’h  death;  has  Ji.  a  right  to 
disjjose  of  it  by  will?  2.  If  I  plant  several 
kinds  of  corn  in  the  same  Held,  how  cat!  1  pre¬ 
vent  tmdr  mixing?  3,  If  pop-coru  be  planted 
by  the  side  of  Held  corn,  will  the  popping 
qualities  of  the  first  be  all’eeted? 

Anh. — 1.  YVu  don't  profess  to  be  authority 
on  law  points ;  but  common  sense  would  say, 
yes.  3  If  the  corns  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
it  Is  impossible  to  prevent  "mixing.”  3.  Not 
seriously  ;  but  if  they  blossom  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  bo  injured  for  seed,  being 
mixed. 

it'.  T  T.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.-^ My 
four- week-i-old  ducks  are  fed  table  scraps, 
bread,  wheat  aud  dean  water;  they  are  kept 
clean,  m  clo  hi  barrels,  but  their  vents  become 
dirty,  and  two  or  three  days  later  there  is  a 
watery  discharge;  they  get  sore  and  all  the 
leathers  round  the  vent  are  burned;  the  b  sly 
<aud  leg*  are  kept  wet,  the  wiugs  droop  aud 
the  little  things  stand  moping  around  uud 
cry;  what  should  be  done  for  them? 

Ans.— Change  their  feed;  give  them  boiled 
rice  and  Oatmeal  with  a  little  ouion  chopped 
•flue.  To  keep  this  from  beiug  sticky,  put  in  a 
■little  dry  Indian  meal:  givu  a  little  whole 
wheat  at  night  when  tney  improve. 

(}.  II.  IK,  Ft.  Madison,  la. — My  fowls  look 
well  and  eat  all  they  can  get;  but,  when 
dressed,  there  are  purple  spots  on  the  llesh  so 
that  they  are  unfit  for  use;  why  this  discol 
orationf  This  is  the  second  Spring  in  which 
it  has  occurred. 

A  ns.— We  never  before  heard  of  a  case  of 
discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  way  here  des¬ 
cribed.  It  is  probably  caused  by  tne  saim  ness 
of  food  unavoidable  from  u  long  Winter. 
Green  food  and  a  good  run  where  the  fowls  can 
get  worms,  etc.,  and  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur 
mixed  iu  some  soft  food,  will,  most  likely, 
cure  them  at  once, 

IS.  J.  Y,  MeVeytown,  Ky. — 1.  Is  any  part 
of  the  corn  sent  out  iu  the  Rural  Fiee  Seed 
Distribution,  sweet  corn?  2.  Give  general 
hiuls  how  to  trim  quince  uni  plum  trees? 

Ans  —There  is  no  sweet  corn.  The  mixture 
comes  from  cutting  the  tassels  from  part  of 
the  stalks,  and  allowiug  the  polleu  from  the 
others  to  ferli.ixj  these.  2.  In  ageuerul  way, 
they  should  Imve  all  branches  removed  that 
are  liable  to  chafe  and  injure  each  other,  aud 
all  decayed  limbs;  any  H  ubs  inclined  to 
straggle  should  be  headed  back.  Tuts  is  about 
all  they  need. 

C.  li  .  Jr.,  Abilene,  Tex. — Cabbages  are 
dilRcult  to  transplant  here;  can  l  plant  tiro 
seed  in  hills  where  1  wish  the  cabbages  to 
grow? 

Ans.— Yes;  plant  a  dozen  in  a  hill,  scatter 
ing  them  well,  and  gradually  thin  as  they 
grow  till,  when  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  the 
hand,  but  one  is  loth;  those  left  do  fully  as 
well  us  if  transplanted,  aud  will  be  abjut  as 
early  as  though  fair-sized  plants  were  put  out 
ut  the  same  time  the  seed  is  sown. 


W.  W.,  Solomon,  Kansas. — 1.  Is  the  Great 
American  Tea  Go  reliable?  2.  What  is  the 
best  pear  for  this  country;  Keiffer  blights 
badly,  and  others  I  have  tried  winter-kill? 

Ans.— I.  Yes  2  Try  Flemish  Beauty, 
Lawrence  and  Bartlett. 

C.  S..  Fuir mount,  Ind. — By  whom  is  the 
“Hun”  type  writer  manufactured?  What  are 
its  |>riee  and  character? 

An«.— By  E  C.  Locke,  40  Cortlaodt  St  , 
N.  Y,  It  sells  for  $13,  and  appears  well  worth 
the  money. 

K.  V.  AlcC.,  West,  Ind  — If  a  gentleman 
wishes  to  coriespoud  with  a  lady,  should  he 
ask  her  permission,  or  wait  until  she  asks  him 
to  do  so? 

Ans. — Ask  the  lady ’s  permission,  of  course. 

W.  P.  B.,  Phantom  Hill,  Texas. — Should  the 
suckers  on  corn  be  pulled  olT,  or  be  allowed  to 
remain? 

Ans. — If  too  thick,  pull  them  off;  if  not, 
leave  them. 

W.  F.  II ,  Oreana,  III. — Was  the  Blush  Po¬ 
tato  sent  out  in  the  Rural  Free  Heed  Distribu¬ 
tion  as  an  early  or  late  potato? 

Ans. — As  a  lute. 

P.  II.  Hciskell,  Washington,  D,  C.,  asks  who 
makes  a  small  four,  five  or  six-foot  wind  mill. 
Who  does? 

M.  L.  Collier  gives  no  address,  aud  asks  the 
address  of  a  correspondent,  which  we  canuot 
give,  as  we  did  not  retain  it. 

./  C. ,  Bethlehem,  Pa  — Black  Hamburg  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapa-vines  can  be 
jirocilrod  of  Ellwauger  &  Barry’,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

L.  B.,  Bantam,  Ohio. — We  know  nothing 
of  such  a  preparation  as  the  American  Pre¬ 
serving  Powder.  A  concern  in  Chicago  offers 
for  sale  a  preparation  called  “Pnsei*  vine,” 
for  jireservmg  fruits;  but  the  claims  put 
forth  in  its  behalf  are  exaggerated,  ami  we 
can  by  no  moaus  recommend  the  concern. 


SttbccU.inrous  guUrrttstfttg 


Send  for  Circulars  to 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 
Agents  J 
>v anted.  | 
Prke 


I  it  order  to  secure  tlie  early 
disposal  ot*  tlieir  Spring 
and  Summer  importations 
ol* 


have  made  very  licavv  re- 
duet  ions  t  hroiiglioiit  all 
sections  ol*  their  depart¬ 
ments,  and  are  now  otl'er- 
in£  a  stock  ol'u n usual  mag¬ 
nitude  find  attractiveness 
at  u  n  precedent  ly  low 
prices.  Over  lOOO  pieces 
ot*  Summer  Silks,  Louis- 
ieniies,  the  lies,  Or  n  lire 
C*  laces,  l  ou lards, etc., at  less 
t  li  a  n  m  a  u  u  fa  c  t  iircr’s 
prices. 

.1,000  pieces  IS  lack  Silks, 
from  .10  cents  to  $7  a  yard. 

•1,000  pieces  Colored 
Silks,  Oerveilleux,  Itlia- 
dames,  etc.,  at  $1  and  up¬ 
ward. 

ICieli  Novelties  in  Silks 
and  Velvets,  suitable  for 
O  re  s  s  V  o  m  li  i  11  a  t  i  o  11  s , 
Wraps,  etc.,  at  about  hall 
price. 

An  examination  is  re¬ 
spectfully  invited. 


Strawberry  J'liini.  for  gale.  Jumbo,  Daniel 
Hoone,  40  el*.  K«)  '.mu  CcmeHu,  T5o.  iloz:  100. 

.In*,  hlppiicoltt  .lr..  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


GAIINA  I  ION  1*1  TV  Tv**. 

Knot  oil  Cutting*  of  I  Ills  delightful  plant,  nicely 
packed  In  mo*,  una  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  tjOe,  per  dozen;  s  1 .  for  two  doz- 
en-  S  |  ,.»0  for  thru-  dozen.  (tc.  Send  for  our  retail 
desrrlrillvit  prlee-li-l  auil  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  dehlrliiK  by  the  poor  I'JXi  should  send  for  our  trade 
list,  iu  both  of  which  are  short  directions  for  plant 
lUlf.Ae.  TlTus.  K,  SKA  I*,  Untonvlllo,  Chester  Co  .Pa. 


O  I  ANTS  JERSEY  Yellow  Nassemord 
'  ■-  cV  1 1  I  »J  Sweet  Potatoes,*!.?.'!  per  1, (Ml.  by 

express:  by  mail.  *he  per  J0O:  ready  lam  of  May. 
HurlfN  Jersey  Yellow  Blooming  Sweet  Potato.  *:!  per 
I br  ox  cress;  this  Is  n  novelty  of  (treat  merP, 
blooming  like  a  Moroimt  Glory,  T'c.  per  WD  by  mall: 
ready  May  iu.  Extra  Early  Yellow  Jersey  lor  Cedar- 
vlllei  Sweet  Potato,  per  1,0  U,  t'i  by  express;  mall.  We. 
per  HO,  read v  May  Jit  Late  Flat  Dutch  uud  Drum- 
lie  ail  Cabbage  Plants,  *1  per  bum  by  exoresg:  ready 
about  June 7.  FREEMAN  EfURFK.  Swedesboro,  N.J. 


DISCUSSION 


J.  H  ,  Westbury.N  Y. — I  noticed  iua  late 
Rural,  that  we  are  advised  to  jilant  a  Japan 
Chestnut  this  Spring,  and  that  the  trees  will 
bear  a  moderate  crop  when  three  years  old: 
I  request  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  may  bear  when  tlYe  years  old;  mine  are 
live  years  and  the  “mod  ■fate  crop”  is  not  yet 
visible,  nor  is  it  on  others  three  years  old,  that 
are  being  propagated  for  sale  iu  this  vicinity. 

R.  N.-Y. —  Mr.  Bruggerbof  of  the  firm  of 
Thorburu  &,  Co.,  was  urnoug  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  in  this  country  to  raise  the  Japan 
Chestnut  from  seeds.  He  can  now  show  trees 
that  bore  fruit  three  years  after  planting  the 
nut.  The  writer  saw  a  tree  four  years  old  in 
bearing.  Many  of  our  friends  can,  if  they 
will,  give  us  evidence  in  this  matter. 

K.  M.,  Pukhlo,  Col.. — I  have  just  read  in 
the  Rural  a  comparison  ot  field  and  sweet 
corn  ns  fodder.  Now,  I  have  fed  largely  of 
field  corn  fodder,  aud  never  could,  even  by 
cookiug,  get  cows  to  eat  all  the  butts,  losing 
generally  oue-aixth  or  one-fifth  in  weight, 
and  1  never  found  any  increase  of  milk  from 
its  use.  I  have  only  fed  sweet  corn  a  little; 
but  cows  eat  It  entirely  up  and  I  understand 
it  brings  more  milk.  Cannot  the  cow's  taste 
be  depended  on  better  than  analysis? 

YV.  H  ,  PELLA,  Iowa. — The  cure  for  “black¬ 
leg”  among  the  farmers  around  hero  is  hot 
whisky.  1  had  a  calf  (four  weeks  old)  down 
and  almost  dead  with  it.  I  gave  hnu  half  a 
tea  cup  of  the  vile  stuff,  mixed  with  the  same 
amount  of  hot  water.  Next  day,  1  repeated 
the  dose,  aud  he  got  well.  I  think  it  is  usual 
to  give  at.  least  three  doses  about  12  hours 
apart;  but  l  was  skeptical,  aud  had  only  a 
little  choice  cider  brandy  to  give;  but  now  I 
expect  to  keep  a  quart  of  whisky  on  hand. 
I  am  told  of  parties  who  have  lost  cattle  by 
the  dozen  from  black  leg,  who  now  save  them 
all  by  means  of  the  whiskey  cure. 

R.  N.-Y. — All  the  “black  logs”  wo  ever 
knew  among  humans,  were  adicted  to  the  use 
of  whisky,  but  it  never  effected  a  cure. 

T.  VY\  () ,  New  Hampton,  Iowa.— In  the 
RURAL  of  May  D,  page  317,  VV.  H.  O.  asks 
whether  the  Acme  is  u  good  implement  for 
harrowing  young  corn.  U  lie  will  take  oat 
two  of  the  center  teeth  or  coulters  of  the  Acme 
he  will  find  it.  the  best  tool  he  has  ever  got 
hold  of  to  cultivate  young  corn. 


IHfDINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

•  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


Our  Great  Specialty  isKrowinsaiiddistribiitinx 
ROSE.S  wo  deliver  Btruti*  P"t.  Plsnta,  suitable  fur 
immmllatr  bloom,  siWjf  by  toad  at  all  r<*4  Offices. 
A  Splendid  V nrioic-s  vow eA««*. all  labeled,  for 
SI:  12  for  S2 1  fw  SA;  lOO  for  SI2.  Also 

OMR  VARIETIES  9.3.8  111  FOR  SI 


B30ADWAY  AND  1 1TH  ST 


NEW  YORK 


-  —  ■  w  -  — -  - 

acoordintr  to  value.  Send  for  our  New  G  aide,  76  pp 
clc«:iut.ly  iUus.  and  choosn  from  over  ,}4  HI  tinest  sorts 
Address,' THE  O  ING  EE  A  CONAKO.tO., 
Rose  Growers.  YV  c»l  Grove,  Chester  l  *„  I’m 


packing,  freight ,  itntu,  etc 
Apply  curly  for  Illusi 

DEVEFR 

Sole  A  (ye nts  for  I  ni 


For  the  extermination  of 
ubb-  Insecticide  for  BED 
YVOR  VI S'.  I'' LEYS.  I. 
ritu*  Insect  Powders  buvl 
luiiuibb-  under  our  own 
untee  the  I’mv  u-r  to  lie  r 
consumers  will  be  assure 
We  put  U  ■  tlie  1’iwtle 
(discount  to  tlo*  tftturi  al 
retail  drUKrlstv.  »*t  "  II 
on  receipt  of  price. 

STALbMAN  iS 


T.S.  G.  U.  C.  B.  C.  D.-D.  N.  V.  II.  and  8  .1.  W.G 

—8.  I).  (J..  tlmnks.  A.  II.  D.  and  S.  L.  11.  K.  W,  P 
J.  II  ,  too  Inti'.  11.  E.  A.,  I  banks.  L.K.-S.W.D. 
W.G.  L.  D.  -A.  li.  O'.  —  K.  P-  R.-  K.  W.  II  \V.  A  C 
II.— L.  N  P.-H.  I).  II. -E.  11,-C.  M.  S. — H.  M.-S.  K, 
i‘._W.  H.  M.  o  K.  0  ,  w*  buvo  them.  W.  H.  II  —  c, 
U.  V.  -G.H.W.-K.  W.  li.  -T.  A.  V.  -N.S.  A.  O.  H.-J 
l>  S.  II.  I).  W.  G.  L.-F.  P.  R.  A.  C.  G.  C.  li  I). 

w.  a.  l.  i) .  thanks,  r.  ii,  m.  m.  h.  k  a  ic.  ii  j 

L.  M.  A.  0.  II. -8  D.  O.,  thunks.  — U.  W.  II. -W.  W 
K.asterltrook.  (banks.  K.  8.1.  .corn  land  full.  J  T.- 
K.  w  1I.-J  H  G.  L.  M.  B.-W.J  li  J.H.A.-I.H, 
— L.  8.  K.  J.  M.  D.  II  A.  X,  -C.  W.  11.  J.  K.  R.  D. 
W.  8.  — T.  G.  -W.T.  T.  -L.R.  0»— E.  A.  H.— D.W.  S.- 
W.  F.  H.-J.  T.  W.  F.-E.  H.  P.  B.  41. 
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or  LEFT 
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TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  regular  seed  distribution  of  the 
It.  N.-Y.  of  1884-5  ended  by  limitation 
May  1st. 

- - — — 

The  attention  of  those  who  fear  John¬ 
son  Grass  is  called  to  a  note  by  Mr.  H. 
Post  in  last  week’s  Rural. 


Pour  or  five  years  ago,  most  of  our 
grapes  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
Winter,  The  raspberries,  however,  es¬ 
caped  with  less  injury  than  usual.  The 
past  Winter  has  made  sad  havoc  with 
raspberries,  while  our  grapes  never  passed 
a  Winter  with  less  injury.  Even  Lady 
Washington,  that  has  always  been  injured 
to  some  extent  and  was  once  killed  nearly 
to  the  ground,  is  this  Spring  alive  to  the 
very  tips  of  the  canes. 


A  correction. — Last  week,  it  was 
stated  that  the  seed  of  all  our  kinds  of 
sweet  corn,  some  of  which  we  had  pur¬ 
chased  and  others  received  from  friends, 
had  rotted  in  the  ground.  This  we  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  case,  as  it  was  planted  in 
late  April  and  early  May,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  weather  waB  cold  and  wet.  The 
past  few  bright,  sunny  days  aud  warm 
nights  have  caused  the  kernels  to  sprout, 
and  the  stand  seems  to  be  exceptionally 
good.  If  there  is  anything  that  saddens 
us,  it  is  to  find  that  hard,  diligent  work — 
especially  in  a  short,  backward  season 
like  this,  when  it  is  impossible  to  repair 
the  damage — has  all  been  thrown  away. 


There  are  in  this  country  alone,  in 
round  numbers,  48,000,000  sheep.  The 
annual  lamb  production  is  about  13,000,- 
000.  The  annual  loss  of  lambs,  on  an 
average,  is  fully  1,500,000,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  loss  of  grown  sheep  is  1,800,000; 
and  this  loss  of  both  lambs  and  old  sheep 
is  mostly  the  result  of  insufficient  food 
and  neglect.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
with  better  accommodation,  rations  and 
better  feeding  and  care,  thus  preventing 
these  losses  as  well  as  the  still  greater  one 
of  damage  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  re¬ 
sulting  from  exposure  and  insufficient 
food,  sheep  growing  would  be  reasonably 
profitable  even  in  these  times  of  low 
prices?  This  question  is  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  sheep  owners. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Government,  and  all 
the  bureaus  in  the  Departments  will  be 
freely  investigated  under  the  present 
Administration.  We  would  particularly 
direct  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  one  of  the  bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
no  other  branch  of  the  Government  have 
more  stupendous  fraudebeen  perpetrated. 
The  entire  control  of  the  bureau  by 
land-grabbing  railroad  monopolies;  their 
unscrupulous  seizure  of  vast  areas  of  ter¬ 
ritory;  the  aggression  of  the  cattle  kings, 
whose  hireling  ruffians  outrage  and  kill 
honest  settlers  who  stand  in  their  way  to 
plunder,  have  been  frequently  denounced 
in  the  Rural.  Investigation  and  reform 
are  urgently  needed  in  this  matter,  and 
both  should  be  thorough  and  prompt. 


Thk  value  of  the  utmost  honesty  in 
State  finances  has  been  well  illustrated 
during  the  past  week  by  the  low  rate  of 
interest  at  which  Connecticut  has  been 
able  to  place  a  loan  of  $1, 740, 000,  due  in 
1910,  and  made  for  refunding  purposes. 
The  entire  amount  was  taken  by  two  New 
York  banking  houses  at  100.876,  and  at 
three  per  cent,  interest.  In  other  words, 
three  per  cent,  bonds  issued  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State  of  undoubted  honesty,  are  worth 
to  bankers  a  fraction  over  par.  The  ulti- 
timate  holder  of  the  investment  will  there¬ 
fore  realize  somewhat  less  than  three  per 
cent. per  annum;  but  his  investment  will  be 
absolutely  safe.  This  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest  ever  yet  given  for  the  bonds  of 
any  American  State,  and  the  refunding  of 
the  debt  secured  by  it  relieves  the  people 
of  Connecticut  of  $50,000  a  year  in  the  bur¬ 
then  of  interest.  How  many  other  States 
can  obtain  suchjun deniable  proof  of  the 
high  opinion  of  their  intogrity  entertained 


by  the  public.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  affairs. 

A  combustible  writer  in  one  of  our  ex¬ 
changes  speaks  of  the  soil  of  the  Rural 
Farm  aB  being  very  poor.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  rich  soil.  The  lialf-acre  of 
poor  soil  selected  for  the  trench-mulch 
plan  of  raising  potatoes  is  hired  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor  near  the  Rural’s  Experimental 
Grounds  in  New  Jersey.  We  deBire  to 
show  our  readers  just  what  there  is  in 
the  system, and  this  we  can  do  better  in  a 
poor,  worn-out  soil  that  has  received  less 
than  15  tons  of  farm  manure  in  as  many 
years  and  has  been  constantly  cropped, 
than  in  a  rich  soil  that  should  produce  a 
good  yield  of  potatoes  under  any  sensible 
method  of  culture.  In  fact  the  test  is 
made  under  chosen  unfavorable  conditions 
and  without  any  regard  to  economy. 
Should  the  yield  prove  a  large  one,  or  a 
paying  one,  therefore,  then  our  readers 
will  have  full  confidence  that  they  can 
do  at  least  as  well  upon  their  own  farms 
without  the  expenses  which  accompany 
accuracy  of  detail  in  every  stage  of  the 
work. 

— - ♦»» 

.  The  youthful  mind  is  ever  inquisitive, 
and  it  is  well,  for  human  knowledge  is 
the  result  of  investigation.  Books  are 
only  records  of  what  lias  been  learned  by 
experience,  and  happy  is  he  who  has  a 
good  book  to  consult.  We  have  taken 
great  pleasure  in  sending  out  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cyclopedias,  because  so  much  of 
real  knowledge  is  contained  in  such  a 
handy  form  for  the  children’s  use.  Though 
our  gifts  have  been  awarded,  tbe  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  will  be  given  next  week, 
still  there  are  thousands  of  our  readers, 
who  would  be  well  pleased  and  much 
benefited  by  the  ownership  of  one  of  these 
cyclopedias,  and  every  one  of  them  could 
get  it  by  calling  some  friend’s  attention  to 
the  Rural,  and  obtaining  his  subscrip¬ 
tion.  That,  with  15  cents  for  postage, 
will  secure  the  book.  We  shall  continue 
to  distribute  them  as  long  as  the  publish¬ 
ers  do  not  withdraw  their  liberal  offer. 


BELITTLING  THE  LOSSES. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers’  Association 
of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  live- stock  bulletin  for  the  week  ending 
May  9, 1885 : 

Twenty-six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  States 
and  Territories  report  percentage  of  losses 
among  cattle  and  horses  during  the  past 
Winter  as  follows:  Arizona  one-lialf  of 
one  per  cent. ;  Arkansas,  no  unusual  losses; 
Canada,  thre°  to  five  percent. ;  California, 
no  unusual  losses;  Idaho,  two-aDd-one- 
half  per  cent.;  Illinois,  no  unusual  losses ; 
Indiana,  no  unusual  losses — possibly  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent. ;  Iowa,  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. ;  Indian  Territory,  five  to 
six  per  cent. ;  Kansas,  two  per  cent. ; 
Montana,  three  to  five  per  cent. ;  Minne¬ 
sota.  no  unusual  losses;  Nevada,  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. ;  New  Mexico, 
about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. ;  Nebraska 
(West),  three  to  four  per  cent.;  New 
YorS,  no  unusual  losses;  New  England, 
no  unusual  losses — possibly  one- fourth  of 
one  per  cent. ;  Old  Mexico,  no  unusual 
losses;  Oregon,  no  unusual  losses;  Penn,, 
do  unusual  losses;  Texas,  three  to  five  per 
cent. ;  Virginia,  no  unusual  losses;  West 
Virginia,  one-half  to  one  per  cent. ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  no  unusual  losses;  Wyoming 
Territory,  from  four  to  five  per  cent.; 
Washington  Territory,  no  unusual  losses. 
What  would  be  considered  “unusual 
losses?”  How  high  is  the  usual  winter 
loss?  Are  not.  these  stockmen  interested 
iu  belittling  the  losses?  Would  not  fewer 
enter  the  business  if  heavy  winter  losses 
were  announced,  and  would  not  the 
value  of  the  stock  be  thus  depreciated? 
Is  it  hardly  likely  that  any  set  of  men 
will  he  candid  about  their  losses  when 
such  candor  is  certain  to  injure  their 
business  ? 


FARM  WAGES. 

Nearly  half  of  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country  are,  it  is  estimated,  employed  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  in  agriculture,  and  the 
question  of  the  price  of  labor  on  the  farm 
has  therefore  a  wider  interest  than  in  any 
other  industry.  The  latest  report  of  Mr. 
Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contains  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  wages  paid  to  farm  labor¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  based  upon 
what  is  believed  to  be  entirely  trustworthy 
data.  According  to  this,  the  average 
monthly  wages  are,  in  the  Eastern  States, 
825.30;  in  the  Middle  States,  $23.19;  in 
the  Southern  States, $14. 27 ;  in  the  Western 
States,  $22.26,  and  in  California,  $38.75. 
The  great  number  of  persons  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  other  pursuits,  and 
who  have  sought  a  livelihood  from  farm 


labor,  has  depressed  the  wages  of  farm 
hands  to  some  extent  in  the  Eastern,  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  States;  but  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  and  California  an  advance  bas 
been  made,  even  since  1882,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  wages  are  the  highest  ever  known, 
reckoned  in  gold  values.  Iligher  wages, 
it  is  true,  were  paid  in  1866,  but  in  a 
depreciated  currency.  Since  1883,  how¬ 
ever,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  wages  has 
been  $1.32  per  month,  or  about  five  per 
cent,  in  the  Eastern  States;  $1.03,  or  six 
percent.,  in  the  Southern  8tates;  $1.37, 
or  less  than  six  per  cent,  in  the  Western 
States;  while  there  has  been  an  advance 
of  95  cents  per  month,  or  over  four  per 
cent.,  in  the  Middle  States,  and  one  of  50 
cents,  or  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  so  that  the  general  decline  is  about 
five  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression  in  other  industries,  and  the  seri¬ 
ous  reduction  in  wages  in  spite  of  fre¬ 
quent  strikes,  this  is  a  very  excellent 
showing  for  the  wages  of  farm  hands. 

PROFIT,  NOT  PRODUCTION,  DESIR- 
ABLE. 

Every  few  days  is  chronicled  the  death 
of  some  noted  butter  or  milk-producing 
cow.  To  beat  some  previous  record,  they 
are  pampered  and  gorged ;  put  under  high 
pressure  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  per¬ 
haps  an  enormous  yield  is  reached,  but  the 
next  we  bear,  the  cow  is  dead — died  of 
milk  fever  is  the  story — “killed  with  kind¬ 
ness,”  through  the  ambition  of  the  owner, 
would  be  the  truth — “busted,”  in  vulgar 
phrase.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  a  lot  of  engineers 
who,  to  see  which  boiler  could  sustain  the 
highest  pressure,  should  build  enormous 
fires  and  weight  tbe  safety-valves;  nine 
might  come  out  of  the  trial  with  boilers 
strained  but  whole,  the  tenth  one 
“bursts.” 

Such  forcing  is  not  only  cruelty  to  the 
cows,  but  absolute  folly  for  the  owners, 
and  deceiving  to  the  public.  It  is  of  no 
advantage  to  force  from  20  to  40  pounds 
of  butter  from  a  cow,  when  to  do  it  costs 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  butter  will  sell 
for,  and  “kills  tbe  cow  in  the  bargain;” 
nor  do  such  animals  possess  any  character¬ 
istics  worthy  of  propagation.  What  is 
wanted  are  cows  that  will  give,  not  the 
largest  production  of  milk  and  butter  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost,  but  the  largest  produc¬ 
tion  in  comparison  to  the  food  consumed  : 
a  yield  that  shall  show  the  largest  profit 
in  its  production.  Let’s  have  done  with 
this  high  pressure  foolishness  and  cruelty. 
Now  give  us  a  record  of  the  food  con 
sumed  and  its  value,  as  well  as  of  the  but¬ 
ter  or  milk  produced;  let  us  see  the 
dollars-and-cents  aspect;  and  let  those 
cows  have  the  highest  honors  that  yield 
the  largest  product  of  milk  or  butter  from 
the  food  eaten,  whose  existence  ration  is 
the  smallest,  or,  in  other  words,  those 
giving  a  quart  of  milk  or  a  pound  of 
butter  at  the  lowest  cost.  This  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  profit  should  be 
sought,  and  not  wholly  in  the  sale  of  the 
stock.  Who  will  take  the  lead,  and  de¬ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  all  the  people?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  chronicle  such  perform¬ 
ances. 


REFORMS  NEEDED  IN  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Colman 
is  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  previous  administration 
of  the  Department.  He  finds  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  which  should  have  lasted  till 
the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  July 
1,  are  all  expended,  except  the  money  for 
salaries,  which  coulii  not  be  drawn  upon 
in  advance.  He  is  unable  at  present, 
therefore,  to  carry  out  many  improvements 
he  had  intended  to  make,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  probable  that  criminal  prosecutions  will 
be  brought  against  those  who  have  mis¬ 
applied  the  funds  of  the  Department. 
Dr.  Loring  is  held  to  be  responsible  only 
indirectly,  as  the  offenses  are  attributed 
to  some  of  his  subordinates  who  had  the 
real  management  of  the  Department. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  radical  change 
will  soon  be  made  in  the  seed  distribution 
bureau.  This  has  come  to  be  like  a 
wholesale  warehouse,  except  that  the 
seeds  are  given  away  instead  of  being 
sold.  Originally  the  seed  distribution 
grew  out  of  tbe  practice  of  asking  our 
consuls  in  all  parts  of  the  world* to  collect 
and  send  home  rare  and  useful  seeds  and 
plants,  which  were  tried  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds  of  the  Department,  and 
then  sent  out  over  the  country  to  persons 
who  would  carefully  give  them  a  fair 
trial  and  note  the  results.  Later  it  be 
came  the  custom  to  send  agents  ubroad 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  seeds  for  broad¬ 
cast  distribution ;  and  frequently  the 
Department,  has  bought  hack,  at  high  fig¬ 
ures,  the  seeds  from  its  own  presents  for 


a  second  distribution,  Of  late  it  has  been 
buying,  at  unreasonable  prices,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  seeds  that,  can  be 
bad  from  legitimate  seedsmen,  and  scat¬ 
tering  them  with  a  prodigal  hand 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  wipe  out  this  wholesale  distri¬ 
bution,  and  to  reduce  this  feature  to  the 
original  experimental  proportions.  The 
distribution  of  free  seeds  to  his  friends  is, 
however,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ordinary 
Congressman,  and  outside  pressure  will 
probably  be  needed  to  bring  about  any 
reformation  in  this  direction.  The  money, 
however,  can,  no  doubt,  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  used  in  other  ways. 


BY  ALL  MEANS:  YES. 

The  farmers’  distrust  of  science,  and 
the  contempt  with  which  lie  looked  upon 
every  man  who  attempted  to  use  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  his  soil. are 
passing  away.along  with  the  richness  that 
ages  of  decaying  vegetation  bad  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  virgin  soil;  and  men  every¬ 
where  with  their  eight,  10  and  13-bushel 
crops  are  anxiously  inquiring  what  they 
can  do  to  maintain  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  their  fields,  and  this  none 
too  soon.  Science  is  not  the  enemy  of 
the  fanner,  but  his  friend.  No  business 
more  depends  for  success  upon  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  laws  that  govern 
its  operations.  The  growth  of  every 
plant  depends  upon  its  finding  in  the  soil 
and  within  the  reach  of  its  roots  those 
elements  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  it  can  build  up  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  produce  a  yield  of  seed ;  and  be 
will  reap  the  largest  crop,  who  best  com¬ 
plies  with  this  law,  by  supplying  those 
elements  that  are  missin'*,  or  present  in 
insufficient  quantity.  To  do  this  is 
scientific  farming,  and  to  know  what  is 
wanting  and  how  best  to  supply  it  is 
science.  Is  there  anything  in  this  to 
frighten  the  fanner  or  be  derided  by  him? 
The  object  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is 
to  teach  the  student,  these  principles;  the 
object  of  the  experiment  stations  is  to 
more  fully  investigate,  and  to  familiarize 
the  farmers  with  these  fundamental  laws. 
Agricultural  science — so-called — is  a  new 
science,  and  because  errors  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  its  deductions,  we  should  not 
be  too  hasty  to  condemn  it;  other 
sciences  have  for  ages  entertained  and 
taught  the  most  absurd  errors  before  the 
truth  was  discovered.  We  need  investi¬ 
gation,  consultation  and  cooperation 
among  those  engaged  in  experiment  and 
study,  toward  the  better  understanding 
of  the,  as  yet  little  known,  laws  of  vege¬ 
table  growth,  toward  the  establishment 
of  fact,  and  the  disproving  of  fallacy. 

We  are  glad  that  Commissioner  Col¬ 
man  bas  invited  the  agricultural  colleges 
aud  experiment  stations  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  meet  at  Washington  June  24th. 
Every  school  of  agriculture,  whether 
college  or  experiment  station,  should  be 
represented,  and  we  suggest  that  a  special 
invitation  be  extended  to  our  Canadian 
brethren.  We  wonder  a  little  that  the 
Commissioner  did  not  broaden  his  invita¬ 
tion  so  as  to  include  the  agricultural 
press,  as  he  must  know  it  is  a  potent 
agent  in  this  field,  and  surely  has  need  to 
be  fully  up  with  the  tiine9.  No  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher  should  miss  this  gathering. 
Let  there  be  a  rousing  meeting ! 


BREVITIES. 


The  Japan  Cercidiphyllum  is  perfectly 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Qrouuds. 

The  flower  of  all  the  kinds  of  Japan  pear 
that  we  have  seen  are  about  twice  the  size  of 
those  in  general  cultivation. 

Such  notes  as  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner,  under  “Rays,”  are  simply  invaluable 
to  those  interested  in  the  topics  treated  of. 

How  would  it  answer  for  some  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  make  experiments  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  lightning-rods 
do  or  do  not  protect? 

In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  short  Spring, 
no  one  should  forget  either  to  plaut,  or  to 
tend  the  garden.  1 1  is  the  best-paying  part  of 
tbe  farm  if  well  cared  for,  and  the  greatest 
nuisance  if  neglected.  See  to  it  that  it  be  not 
tbe  latter. 

Nurserymen,  etc.,  attention!  The  Tenth 
Annual  Meetiug  of  the  A  merican  Association 
of  Nurserymen.  Florists  and  Seedsmen  will 
be  held  at  Hershv  Hall,  Chicago.  III.,  com¬ 
mencing  June  17th,  and  lastiug  four  davs. 
D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Secretary,  Galena.  111.  All 
engaged  in  the  very  honorable  and  important 
callings  to  be  be.re  represented,  should  make  a 
point,  of  being  present.  Chicago  always 
makes  them  welcome. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  he  beautiful  God 
painted  the  flowers.  He  made  them  beauti¬ 
ful;  no  one  should  despise  beauty.  It  is  a  far 
greater  thing  to  be  good,  and  goodness  is  far 
dearer  to  God  than  beauty.  The  one  is  evan¬ 
escent  and  sooner  or  later  always  fades;  the 
other  is  abiding  and  cun  be  made  to  grow 
more  charming  and  endeariug  as  the  years  go 
by.  The  one  is  a  gift,  the  other  is  acquired, 
therefore  do  not  pride  yourself  beauty,  but 
strive  to  acquire  goodness. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

I  suspect  that  the  gentlemen  who  so  ably 
edit  the  Rural  New-Yorker  aud  conduct  its 
Trial  Grounds  at  River  Edge,  N.  J..  have  not 
had  the  experience  of  a  certain  editor  “out 
West”  with  our  National  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  or  they  would  he  much  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  support  of  that  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  Uncle  Sam's  Administra¬ 
tion.  Said  editor  came  out  one  day  with  a 
rousing  article  in  favor  of  the  Department, 
on  tbo  ground  that  he  had  received  from  it  a, 
handsome  present  of  a  lot  of  imported  man¬ 
gel-wurzel  seed,  which,  on  cultivation,  had 
developed  such  a  noble  growth  of  wood  that 
he  felt  confident  he  now  saw  his  way  clearly 
to  the  solution  of  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
that  had  always  confronted  settlers  on  prairie 
lauds,  namely,  the  scarcity  of  timber  for 
fence- posts,  railroad  ties,  building  purposes, 
etc.,  etc.  So  far  as  be  was  concerned,  his 
quill  and  paste-pot  and  shears  might  forget 
their  cunning,  and  his  editorial  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  should  he  ever  fail 
to  set  forth  the  well-deserved  praises  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  was  freshly 
reminded  of  his  experience,  the  other  day,  on 
receiving  from  the  Department,  in  return  for 
some  slight  service  rendered  in  collecting  and 
forwarding  statistics,  a  lot  of  Early  Amber 
Sugar-cane  and  French  6Ugar-beet  seed,  with 
both  of  which  products  of  the  soil  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  to  my  satisfaction  in  former 
years.  The  sorghum  made  about  as  nice  a 
woody  growth  as  the  Western  editor’s  man¬ 
gel- wurzels,  so  woody  and  hard  that  my  stock 
would  eat  no  part  but  the  leaves,  and  that  we 
thought  seriously  of  utilizing  the  stalks,  after 
thoroughly  drying,  for  bean  and  hop-poles, 
fishing-rods,  etc.  As  to  the  beets,  while  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fall-feeding,  we  never  got  more 
than  half  the  yield  easily  obtainable  from 
other  native  sorts,  and  in  no  way  could  we 
succeed  in  keeping  them  from  rotting,  while 
almost  all  other  varieties  kept  perfectly  sound 
through  long  storage,  with  little  or  no  extra 
trouble. 

But  hold!  I  guess  I  am  somewhat  “too 
previous'1  in  allowing  myself  to  write  thus 
slightingly  about  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Here  in  my  mail  tonight  is  another 
budget  of  seeds  from  it— corn,  beans,  peas, 
lettuce,  onion,  cabbage,  tomato,  radish,  car¬ 
rot,  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  flowers,  etc. — 
and  here,  closely  following  this  package,  comes 
one  from  the  Rural  Nkw-Yohkh:r,  a  part  of 
its  generous  aud  valuable  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  subscribers — Carter's  Stratagem  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Peas; sixty  different  crosses 
between  the  best  varieties  of  IndiaD  Corn 
grown  in  the  country;  Rural  Bicolor  and 
King  Humbert  Tomatoes ;  a  new  variety  of 
Flageolet  Bean;  Garden  Treasures  (flowers) 
for  the  ladies  of  the  household;  Sorghum  hal- 
apense,  or  the  Jobuson  Grass  of  the  South, 
etc.  Well,  now  we  shall  be  able,  the  coming 
season,  to  pit  the  Rural  seeds  against  those 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  see 
which  will  come  olf  victorious.  But  won’t  the 
Department  or  the  Rural  just  please  send  us 
something  in  exchange  for  that  Amber 
Sorghum  and  French  beet  seed  ?  I  think  the 
Rural  is  eminently  sound  on  the  subject  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and,  indeed, 
on  other  subjects  as  well :  your  suggestion  to 
elevate  aud  keep  the  Department,  with  its 
chief  officer  and  all  his  subordinates,  entirely 
out  of  the  realm  of  politics,  is  one  of  utmost 
importance,  and  should  be  heartily  seconded 
on  all  sides.  Your  further  suggestion  to  make 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  Cabinet 
officer  is  also  important.  Gur  Canadian  cousins 
are  wiser  than  we  in  this  matter.  With  them, 
one  of  the  regular  government  officers  is  the 
“Minister  of  Agriculture,”  who  takes  his 
place  in  the  administration  of  affairs  with 
other  Cabinet  officers.  So  we  tiud  it  in  various 
European  countries.  The  United  States,  with 
its  vast  expanse  of  territory,  teeming  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  magnificent  agricultural 
and  other  resources,  possibilities  and  require¬ 
ments,  can  not  afford  to  be  behind  other 
nations  in  this  momentous  matter. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  rev.  r.  nott. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

B.  W.  Payne  &  Sons,  Elmira,  N.  Y.— Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  of  the  Payne  Automatic 
Engine,  showing  by  cuts  the  niauner  of  con¬ 
struction  of  these  engines.  One  of  the  main 
improvements,  a  distinctive  feature,  Is  the 
governor,  which  is  very  simple  in  construction 
but  very  positive  iu  action.  The  working 
parts  of  this  governor  are  placed  within  the 
main  pulley,  aud  by  their  change  of  position 
by  reason  of  the  varying  velocity  of  the 
wheels,  they  operate  the  cut-off  so  that, instead 
of  governing  by  cutting  off  the  amount  of 
steam  entering  the  cylinder  aud  thus  reducing 


the  pressure,  as  is  done  by  the  old  style  gover¬ 
nors,  this  governs  by  cutting  off  the  steam 
entirely,  at  a  1  ass  or  greater  proportion  of  the 
stroke,  thus  allowing  the  steam  while  admit¬ 
ted  at  all,  to  have  the  full  pressure  of  the  boiler, 
and  then  cutting  off  entirely.and  allowing  ex¬ 
pansion  to  do  the  balance.  These  engines  are 
made  in  different  styles  and  of  different  ca¬ 
pacities.  The  firm  also  make  upright  and 
portable  engines  for  burning  coal  and  wood, 
and  also  straw  burners  for  the  Far  West.  It 
will  pay  all  who  want  steam  power  to  consult 
this  catalogue.  Sent  free. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of  the  Boomer  & 
Boschert  cider  and  wine  presses,  and  machinery 
and  appliances  suitable  for  use  iu  cider  mills. 
As  we  looked  through  this  fine  catalogue  and 
saw  the  cuts  of  those  huge  presses  capable 
of  making  from  10  to  13  barrels  per  hour,  we 
coul  1  but  think  of  cider-making  in  our  boy¬ 
hood  days,  w’hen  we  drove  the  horse  on  the 
old  wooden  sweep  to  crush  the  apples,  and 
happy  would  have  been  two  men  who  could 
make  half  as  many  barrels  in  a  whole  day. 
In  this  catalogue  are  fully  described  all  their 
presses,  from  this  immense  one,  to  the  little 
haud-press  capable  of  making  only  10  or  15 
barrels  in  a  day;  also  the  various  styles  of 
platforms  and  curbs  used,  including  double, 
single,  reversible,  circular  and  combination 
platforms;  also  their  grinding  and  grating 
apparatus,  pumps,  elevators,  buckets  and 
cider  evaporators,  with  full  directions  for  set¬ 
ting  up  and  running  all  their  machinery.  It 
also  has  letters  from  the  users  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  There  is  in  it  much  of  interest  to 
every  cider-maker. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  1884. — We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mi-.  A.  C.  Hammond,  the  Secretary, 
for  a  copy  of  this  fine  volume  of  450  pages, 
containing  the  transactions  of  the  above 
society  ;  also  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Society, 
the  Central  Illinois  Society,  as  well  as  many 
local  societies.  It  contains  the  papers  read  at 
the  various  meetings,  and  a  very  full  report  of 
the  discussions  following  each.  Altogether 
this  is  a  volume  full  of  good  things,  but  we 
suggest  that  it  would  be  of  much  more  use  to 
a  busy  man  if  the  index  were  much  fuller.  W e 
have  no  desire  to  find  fault,  but  we  wish  that 
all  these  volumes,  that  are  intended  as  refer¬ 
ence,  were  indexed  in  subjects  and  so  fully 
that  anything  iu  the  book  could  be  found  at 
once.  It  would  also  be  a  convenience  to  the 
general  public  to  be  informed  from  whom  tb6 
reports  can  be  obtained  and  on  what  terms, 
for  often  people  would  wish  to  get  the  reports 
of  particular  States  in  which  they  do  not 
live. 

Dana  Windmill  Company,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Dana 
Centrifugal-governing  Windmill.  This  cata¬ 
logue  is  finely  gotten  up,  and  describes  this 
mill,  which  is  on  a  new  principle  of  govern¬ 
ing,  this  being  done  by  the  speed  of  the  mill 
and  not  by  the  force  or  pressure  of  the  wind. 
The  fau  always  remains  face  to  the  wind  and 
the  “sails”  are  pivoted  on  the  spoke  of  the 
wheels  iu  such  a  way  that  by  the  governing 
device  they  are  caused  to  rotate,  so  that  as 
the  speed  increases  above  a  certain  point, 
these  fans  turn  edge  to  the  wind,  so  that  it  is 
claimed  that  after  the  wind  gets  strong 
enough  to  start  the  mill,  no  matter  how  hard 
or  how  unsteadily  it  may  blow,  the  mill  can 
only  travel  at  the  giveu  speed,  which  is  uni¬ 
form.  There  are  so  many  points  iu  this  cata¬ 
logue  that  are  new,  that  it  will  pay  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  wind-mills  to  send  for  it.  Free  to  our 
readers. 

Michigan  State  Hortictltural  Soci¬ 
ety,  annual  report  for  1884. — This  volume  is 
issued  in  the  usual  style  of  this  Society’s  re¬ 
ports,  aud  contains  accounts  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  meetiugs  of  the  Society  for  the  year, 
including  the  spring,  summer,  aud  winter 
meetings.  About  100  pages  arc  tilled  with  the 
Secretary’s  Portfolio,  and  iu  this,  Secretary 
Garfield  manages  to  get  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  sound  common  sense.  Michigan  is 
doing  more  for  horticulture  than  any  other 
State,  and  her  Society  is  composed  of  about 
the  best  and  widest-awake  lot  of  horticultur¬ 
ists  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  foremost 
aui  ng  the  hard  workers  stands  the  indefat¬ 
igable  Secretary.  If  you  want  this  volume, 
send  $L  to  C.  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mieh.,  and  that  makes  you  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  this  book  is  sent  to  all  members 
free. 

“The  Home  Florist,”  by  E.  A.  Long, 
published  by  C.  A.  Rieser,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
a  revised  aud  enlarged  edition.  This  work 
treats  briefly  of  landscape  gardening.  Under 
open  air  floriculture,  planting  in  masses  of 
color,  sowing  seeds,  transplanting,  preparing 
plants  for  wiuter  flowering,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
treated  of.  Lists  of  trailers  for  baskets, 
vases,  etc. ,  and  also  lists  of  roses,  aud  of  orna¬ 
mental  and  flowering  plants  in  general  are 
giveu,  with  directions  for  their  culture.  The 


book  closes  with  a  list  of  the  floricultural  op¬ 
erations  of  the  year  arranged  by  weeks. 

J.  T.  Lovett.  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— A  cir¬ 
cular  announcing  the  new  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry.  This  originated  in  Texas,  from 
seed  of  the  Miner,  with  T.  V.  Munson,  if  we 
mistake  not.  Mr.  Lovett  praises  this  new 
berry  as  having  stood  the  effects  of  droughts 
and  excessive  rainfall  better  than  any  other 
kind.  He  describes  the  fruit  as  large,  conical ; 
the  quality  as  rich  and  superb.  He  invites 
all  to  visit  his  grounds  and  see  the  Parker 
Earle  as  well  as  several  hundred  seedlings 
produced  at  bis  nurseries. 

A  second  circular  offers  berry  crates  and 
baskets,  peach  baskets  and  grape  baskets.  It 
is  illustrated. 

U.  8.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia, 
Ill. — Catalogue  of  haying  tools,  such  as  hay- 
carriers,  horse  forks,  pulleys,  etc.,  among 
which,  we  notice  Noye’s  Anti-friction  Hay- 
carrier,  the  Standard  four-wheel  carrier,  the 
Standard  rod- carrier,  and  the  double-grapple 
two  and  four-tined  forks ;  also  pulleys  with 
wooden  sheaves.  It  will  pay  anyone  needing 
haying  apparatus  to  carefully  study  this  cata¬ 
logue.  Free. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  op  Agriculture,  for  1884,  contain¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  also 
those  of  the  Short-horn  breeders,  and  breeders 
of  Jersey  cattle,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Wool 
Growers’,  Swine  Breeders’,  Bee-keepers’  and 
the  Cane-growers’  Associations.  It  is  a  book 
of  nearly  500  pages,  and  very  handy  for  con¬ 
sultation.  We  are  indebted  for  the  favor  to 
Alex.  Heron,  the  Secretary. 

Spear  &  Dehnhoff,  717  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
— A  list  of  all  sorts  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
musical  instruction  for  the  organ,  piano,  vio¬ 
lin,  cornet,  etc. ;  also  sheet  music  of  every 
kind.  The  lists  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
all  Rural  readers. 

R  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— A  circu¬ 
lar  of  the  new  Rancocas  Raspberry.  Among 
perhaps  a  hundred  different  varieties  this  has 
endured  the  past  Winter  as  well  as  any. 


The  meanest  sort  of  swindlers  are  the  ras¬ 
cals  who  take  advantage  of  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  are  in  search  of  employment  in 
order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  to  add  a  trifle  to 
their  scanty  income,  or  to  secure  pocket- 
money.  Many  of  these  are  women  who  are 
desirous  of  getting  something  to  do  at  home 
in  their  leisure  moments;  others  are  invalids 
or  cripples  confined  to  the  house  by  their  sad 
infirmities;  others  are  in  “reduced  circum¬ 
stances,"  and  wish  to  earn  a  little  quietly  while 
coucealing  their  pinched  means;  few,  if  any, 
can  afford  to  lose  even  a  few  dollars  without 
distress.  Like  coyotes,  the  most  contemptible 
of  all  beasts  of  prey,  a  set  of  miscreants  are  con 
stautly  seeking  to  victimize  these  unfortunates 
by  offers  of  profitable  employment,  made  in 
the  most  liberal  and  attractive  way,  while  all 
the  time  their  only  object  is  to  swindle  them 
out  of  a  few  dollars.  The  amouutsare  gener¬ 
ally  small  singly,  but  the  number  of  employ 
meutseekers  is  so  great  that  the  aggregate 
plunder  must  be  very  considerable.  Indeed, 
that  the  roguery  is  profitable  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  knaves  engaged  iu  it,  and  the 
liberal  amount  they  spend  in  advertising  the 
various  projects  by  which  they  seek  to  beguile 
the  confiding. 

The  most  persistent  advertisers  of  this  dis¬ 
reputable  class  are  the  fellows  who  offer  for 
sale  photographs,  oleographs,  etc.,  engaging 
to  buy  them  back  at  a  profitable  price  when 
they  have  been  colored.  These  make  a  large 
profit  on  the  photos  and  on  the  coloring  “out¬ 
fits’’  they  beguile  their  dupes  into  purchasing, 
but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  has  kept 
his  promise  to  buy  back  the  colored  pictures 
at  the  figures  mentioned  when  selliug  the 
goods.  Of  much  the  same  character  are  au 
other  set  of  adveuturers  who  are  of  late  be¬ 
coming  rather  uumerous.  These  offer  mate- 
terials  and  instructions  for  crochet  work,  lace, 
etc.,  etc.,  aud  engage  to  buy  the  goods  made 
from  these  materials.  We  have  inquiries 
about  concerns  of  this  style  in  Chicago,  Cin 
cinnati,  and  this  city,  and  not  one  of  the  “es¬ 
tablishments”  that  advertise  grandiloquently 
is  even  mentione  l  by  any  mercantile  agency. 

The  Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
this  city,  says: 

“We  are  manufacturers  and  dealers  In  a  large 
variety  of  Maltese  Lace  Goods,  articles  made  from 
silk  and  line u  threads,  such  as  Ladles’  and  Child 
ren's  Caps,  Collars,  Cults,  Dress  Tr  Immlims,  tidies, 
Flllow  Shams.  Afghans,  Krluges,  etc.,  which  are 
made  for  us  by  ladles  at  their  own  homes;  to  whom 
we  give  the  work  aud  pay  for  by  the  piece  when  de¬ 
livered.  which  can  be  done  through  the  mall  as  the 
articles  arc  light  anil  It  costs  but  one  cent  per  ounce 
where  there  la  no  writing  Inclosed.”., 


One  might  suppose  this  concern  was  doing 
a  rushing  legitimate  business;  but  it  occupies 
only  a  small  rear  room  in  the  second  story  of 
a  third-rate  house  in  a  fourth-rate  street — 
a  room  that  would  be  dear  for  lodgings  at 
$2  50  a  week.  It  guarantees  constant  and 
profitable  employment,  however;  but  to  those 
only  who  purchased  its  “Instruction  Book, 
Implements,  Materials  and  Complete  Outfit 
for  $3.00!”  The  other  concerns  in  the  lace 
and  crocket  line,  about  which  inquiries  have 
been  made,  appear  to  be  equally  “dubious”  in 
character.  We  would  certainly  advise  no 
dealings  whatever  with  any  one  of  them. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  can  by  no 
means  recommend  Health  aud  Home,  a  medi¬ 
cal  publication  which  claims  to  be  published 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  to  be  edited  by  W. 

H.  Hall.  This  fellow,  we  learn  from  the 
Agents’  Herald,  is  a  voung  Irishman,  who 
travels  as  an  Indian  doctor,  swindling  the 
nublic  with  various  nostrums  of  marvelous 
power  and  efficacy.  Two  of  the  aliases  of  the 
mountebank  are  Dr.  Carson  and  Dr.  Light- 
foot..  ....... Dr.  Powel,  alias  Henry  Voegel. 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  is  flooding  the  country,  and 
especially  the  West, with  advertisements  guar 
anteeing  cures  for  nearly  all  evils  human  flesh 
is  heir  to,  for  a  Bmall  “consideration.”  Fools 
may  be  gulled  by  him;  but  no  such  fools  are 

among  the  readers  of  the  Rural . Leslie 

E.  E>eley  is  an  Illinois  counterpart  of  the 
New  York  quack  swindler,  the  "Rev.”  Joseph 

T.  Inman.... . The  Rutledge  Publishing 

Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  is  a  fraud . 

We  don’t  recommend  Prof.  J.  H.  Armstrong, 
aUas  W.  C.  Homes,  of  this  city  and  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Ash  &  Robbins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
“Dr,”  M.  W.  Bacon.  Chicago;  the  Buckeye 
MTg  Co.,  aJias  A.  C.  Bowen,  Marvin.  Ohio; 
or  the  Cincinnati  Publishing  Co.,  alias  S. 
Foster  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  publishers  of 
the  “Aid.” . The  “Golden  Specific”  Drunk¬ 

enness  Cure,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  humbug. 
......  We  have  already  twice  denounced 

the  Galvanic  Girdle  Co.,  of  this  city . The 

Monarch  Music  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass,  is  not 
reliable:  neither  is  the  National  Intelligence 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago;  the  Erie  Medical 
Co. ,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  the  Rheumatic  Limb  Co. , 
Rochester,  N,  Y. ;  T,  W.  Sax,  Warsaw,  Ind., 
nor  L.  A.  Smith  Co.,  alias  Smith  Hanke, 
alias  Botanic  Laboratory,  alias  Union  Supply 
Co..  Palatine,  Ill.,  or  Algernon  Wilcox,  alias 
Wilcox  Specific  Med.  Co.,  alias  Wilcox 
Chemical  Co.,  alias  Wilcox  Chemical  Prepar¬ 
ation  Co.,  alias  the  Specific  Med.  Co.,  alias 
Dr.  J.  V.  Staunton,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

Just  now  the  country  is  being  “flooded’, 
with — not  by — fire-extinguishers.  Many  of 

these  are  almost,  if  ’not  altogether,  worthless, 
and  money  invested  in  them  would  be  far 
better  invested  in  fire  insurance.  The  usual 
method  of  disposing  of  these  so-called  “ex¬ 
tinguishers”  is  for  an  agent  to  go  into  a  vil¬ 
lage,  do  a  little  local  advertising,  build  a  fire 
in  a  public  place,  and  after  it  has  burned 
awhile,  bring  forth  an  “extinguisher”  and 
promptly  extinguish  it.  As  a  matter  of 
course  people  are  found  with  more  money 
than  brains,  who  invest  their  cash  in  these 
bottles,  grenades,  or  whatever  they  are  called, 
take  them  home,  and  sooner  or  later  throw 
them  on  the  ash  heap,  or  stick  them  with 
other  useless  lumber,  in  the  garret.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  one  of  the’u  (Flagg’s)  states 
that  its  patent  antedates  all  others  by  two 
years  11  months  and  16  days,  and  gives  a 
warning  to  the  public  not  to  buy  any  other 
fire  extinguisher.  This  patent  is,  as  we  are 
informed,  on  a  chemical  compound  for  ex¬ 
tinguishing  fires.  Another  company  says  that 
every  person  purchasing  of  the  first  will  get  a 
so  called  extiuguisher  and— a  law  suit.  The 
principal  patent  on  these  extinguishers  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  cover  both  a  chemical  compound  and 
the  method  of  throwing  it  upon  a  fire — a  ves¬ 
sel  containing  a  chemical  mixture  to  be 
thrown  upon  a  fire  aud  broken.  If  this  be  an 
iron-clad  patent,  does  not  the  throwing  of 
water,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a  vessel, 
upon  a  fire,  infringe  upon  it.  Another  point 
claimed  by  these  extinguishers  is  that  a  kit¬ 
chen  fire  can  be  put  out  with  them ;  so  that 
all  that  is  required  for  heating  purposes  is  a 
can  of  kerosene  and  one  of  this  compound,  and 
you  can  start  and  stop  >  our  fire  as  you  please. 
A  chemical  compound  to  prevent  combustion 
is  no  new  thing;  any  chemist  can  prepare  it. 
There  tire  already  a  number  of  apparatus  for 
producing  the  necessary  chemical  action  to 
extinguish  a  fire,  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tried.  In  view  of  the  exorbitant  price  at 
which  these  so-called  hand  extinguishers  are 
selliug— -a  price  oat  of  all  proportion  to  their 
cost  or  value — and  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
who  has  the  right  to  sell  them,  we  should 
advise  our  readers  to  let  them  alone. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton,  of  “the  New  System 
of  Bee  Management”  notoriety,  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  fraud  by  the  bee-men  at  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  But  the 
fools  are  not  ail  dead  yet,  by  any  means — even 
among  bee-keepers, 
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for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


TWO  HOMES.  — “LOOK  ON  THIS  PIC¬ 
TURE  AND  THEN  ON  THAT.” 


MKS,  L  FISHER. 

A  friend,  in  speaking  of  discontented  na¬ 
tures,  said  it  was  a  habit  acquired  in  child¬ 
hood  through  unhappy  home  influence,  or  too 
strict  discipline.  The  old  saying,  “Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  is  morally 
correct.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  parents  to  see 
that  the  right  kind  of  principles  are  instilled 
into  young  minds.  But  do  not  very  strict  peo¬ 
ple  become  stern  as  they  advance  in  life?  Are 
they  as  affectionate,  and  their  hearts  as  tender 
as  more  yielding,  sympathizing  parents? 
“And,  indeed,”  she  went  on,  “I  think  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  make  or  mar  the  whole 
future  of  the  little  beings  placed  in  our  care. 
I  think  we  owe  what  we  are  to  early  home 
influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and 
my  heart  always  bleeds  for  the  children  of 
stern,  uusyrnpathizing  parents.  Last  week  I 
had  an  old  friend  staying  with  me;  she  was 
acquainted,  too,  with  some  of  our  neighbors, 
and  od6  evening — the  sleighing  being  flue — we 
thought  we  would  call  on  some  of  them.  Ac 
cordingly  our  favorite  mare,  “Norna  Doon,” 
was  hitched  to  the  cutter  and  we  sped  away 
over  the  smooth  track  right  merrily,  the 
rapid  click,  click  of  her  iron-shod  hoofs  on 
the  frozen  snow  seaming  to  keep  time  with 
the  bells.  A  strong,  biting  wind  from  the 
east  commenced  blowing  soon  after  we  started, 
but  ueither  of  us  minded  it,  as  we  were  snug 
amid  the  robes 

We  first  stopped  at  neighbor  Jones's.  By 
this  time,  the  evening  was  becoming  positive¬ 
ly  blustering;  the  wind  whistled  down  the 
road  in  furious  blasts,  catching  up  bits  of 
frozen  snow,  and  hurling  it  hither  and  thither 
in  a  spiteful  manner;  my  heart  misgave  me 
as  we  secured  our  faithful  steed  to  the  hitch¬ 
ing  post,  but  surely,  [  thought,  they  will  send 
some  oue  to  remove  her  to  some  more  shelter¬ 
ed  place.  A  poor,  half  frozen,  half-starved 
dog  came  shivering  out  to  meet  us,  but  after 
one  or  two  poor  attempts  to  bark  his  greeting, 
he  slunk  shiveringly  back  to  a  bole  beueath  a 
hay-stack,  leaving  us  to  make  our  way  to  the 
house  alone. 

We  were  admitted  to  the  family  sitting- 
room,  and  after  the  greetings,  I  had  time  to 
note  various  things.  The  room  was  well 
furnished,  and  extremely  clean  and  tidy — not 
a  speck  of  dust,  not  a  shred  on  the  carpet,  not 
a  disarranged  paper  or  chair.  I  think,  from 
what  1  saw,  nothing  ever  becomes  disarranged 
in  that  bouse.  At  a  table  before  the  stove  sat 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Jones  and  their  oldest  son, 
Robert.  Mr.  Jones  was  silently  perusing  a 
paper,  his  wife  industrious  ly  knitting  a  tidy, 
and  Robert  was  thumbing  his  school  books— 1 
cannot  say  studying,  for  his  countenance  wore 
a  dissatisfied  expression,  aud  his  mind  evident¬ 
ly  wandered  far  from  them,  as  his  eyes  turned 
longingly  toward  the  windows.  As  Robert 
was  a  very  studious  boy  at  school,  and  nearly 
always  in  advance  of  his  classes,  I  wondered 
why  he  should  be  studying  at  home  through 
vacation.  Surely  the  boy  needed  rest  and 
recreation  after  long  weeks  of  diligent  study ! 
and  1  remarked  something  to  that  effect.  Not 
waiting  for  Robert  to  reply,  his  mother  s  iid, 
“he  had  far  better  be  studying  than  running 
about  aud  getting  into  mischief,  and  that 
was  what  most  boys  of  his  age  did  through 
vacation.”  1  told  her  that  I  thought  differ 
ently ;  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  tired  body 
and  mind  wearied  by  study  to  have  rest  and 
recreation,  saying  that  I  thought  they  should 
be  allowed  their  boyish  sports  aud  innocent 
fun.  She  spoke  rather  stiffly,  X  thought,  as 
though  I  were  meddling  with  something  that 
did  not  concern  me,  and  said:  “she  thought 
she  knew  howto  manage  boys.” 

Feeling  that  my  poor  attempt  to  help  Robert 
had  proved  unsuccessful,  I  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  Alice — the  17  year  old  daughter,  who 
was  seated  at  the  sewing  machine— with  some 
pleasant  remark  about  the  sewing.  She  sigh¬ 
ed  wearily  as  she  folded  a  finished  garmeut, 
but  before  she  could  reply  her  mother  again 
spoke,  saying,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  sewing 
on  hand  and  she  thought  Alice  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  through  with  most  of  it  in  her  va¬ 
cation.  Boor  girl,  poor  cbildl  I  thought  as  I 
viewed  her  stooping  shoulders,  her  pale, 
thin  features  and  bloodless  hands;  she  will  go 
back  to  her  studios  wearied  aud  worn  out  with 
her  hard  month's  work  over  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  very  likely  before  Spring  comes 
she  will  fall  a  victim  to  that  dread  disease, 
consumption! 

The  two  younger  children,  Johnuy  and 
Mary,  were  seated  on  either  side  of  the  stove 
with  a  book  in  their  hands,  conning  the  lesson 
they  already  knew  “by  heart.”  each  fidgeting 
uneasily  in  their  chair  but  not  daring  to  move 
without  permission. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Soon  after  our  arrival  Johnny  was  told  to 
replenish  the  fire.  This  he  did,  I  thought  very 
quietly  and  neatly  also,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
taken  his  seat  thau  bis  mother  reached  for  the 
duster,  and  while  she  brushed  vigorously  at 
imaginary  dust,  she  turned  an  ominous  eye  ou 
Johnny.  1  believe  that  every  member  of  that 
family  wore  a  dissatisfied  look.  Mr.  Jones 
fretted  over  some  losses  of  hogs  or  cattle  by 
disease,  the  low  prices  of  grain,  bad  weather 
aud  every  thing  in  general;  all  higher,  purer, 
brighter  things,  that  make  life  worth  living, 
seemed  to  be  utterly  lost  sight  of,  and  no  won¬ 
der,  1  thought,  as  l  glanced  round  the  room. 
Not  a  book,  magazine  or  paper  that  would  be 
likely  to  interest  any  one !  A  few  books  were 
piled  up  squarely  and  stiffly  on  the  corner 
table,  mostly  Patent  Office  Reports  and  an¬ 
cient  volumes  that  no  one  would  care  to  read; 
1  doubt  if  one  was  ever  moved. 

A  plaintive  “mew,”  now  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention,  aud  glancing  towards  the  little  girl, 
I  saw  a  meek  looking  cat  sitting  on  the  floor 
looking  wistfully  up  at  her;  the  next  moment 
it  had  the  temerity  to  jump  up  on  her  lap;  the 
stern  father  made  an  imperative  motion  to 
Johnny,  who  arose  aud  reluctantly  gathered 
pussy  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  sympathetic  pat 
or  two  put  her  out  into  the  snow,  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  poor,  half- frozen  dog.  As  this 
little  incident  reminded  me  of  our  poor  pa¬ 
tient,  shivering  horse,  we  did  not  prolong  our 
stay.” 


PURE  AIR  AS  A  MEDICINE. 

“I  never  saw  anyone  keep  their  bouse  open 
as  much  as  the  Gaylords  do.  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning  their  windows  are  open.  I 
should  think  they  would  catch  their  death  of 
colds,” said  Mrs.  Grey,  as  she  stood  shivering 
over  a  coal  stove,  with  a  thick  shawl  wrapped 
over  her  shoulders. 

“I  do  not  think  they  have  as  mauy  colds  as 
we  all  do.  I  heard  Mr.  Gaylord  sav  a  while 
ago  that  he  had  never  called  a  physician  into 
his  house  but  twice  since  be  kept  house,  over 
10  years.  1  think  he  is  lucky,”  said  Mr  Grey. 

“I  should  say  so:  but  their  children  are  as 
tough  as  little  Indians,  and  Elsie  Gaylord  is 
always  well.  I  do  not  believe  l  have  seen  a 
single  well  day  since  Eddie  was  born,”  she 
sighed. 

“You  were  sick  a  good  deal  before  then,  I 
think.” 

“Why  don’t  you  say  I  am  always  sick?  I 
declare  1  would  be  thankful  to  have  one  day 
that  I  was  free  from  pain.  No  one  knows  how 
1  suffer.” 

“1  know,  my  dear,  that  you  have  a  bard 
time  of  it;  but  I  try  to  make  it  as  easy  for  you 
as  I  can.  How  do  you  like  your  uew  giri? 

Is  she  smart?” 

“1  don’t  know;  about  like  the  rest  I  pre 
sume.  How  [  wish  I  could  do  as  Mrs.  Gay¬ 
lord  does.  She  does  her  own  work,  aud  has 
no  bother  about  help.  There  goes  the  break¬ 
fast  bell  at  last.  Come,  Henry.” 

Mr.  Grey  was  a  pleasant- looking  man,  and 
all  the  surrouudiugs  showed  that  he  was  well- 
to-do  in  the  world.  Everything  was  elegant 
and  luxurious,  and  had  his  wife  been  a  healthy 
woman,  nothing  apparently  would  have  been 
lacking  to  make  them  happy.  Two  bright 
children  ought  to  have  added  to  their  happi¬ 
ness,  but  instead,  they  were  a  constaut  care 
and  worry.  If  they  were  playful  and  merry, 
they  made  their  mother's  head  ache;  ir  they 
were  quiet,  she  was  sure  they  were  sick  aud 
must  have  a  doctor;  nod  the  poor  little  things 
were  always  having  colds  and,  in  fact,  they 
had  rather  a  hard  lime  of  it.  Mr.  Grey,  too, 
had  a  tiard  time,  and  the  family  physician 
had  bis  patience  sorely  tried  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Of  course,  the  help  in  the  kitchen  * 1 


could  never  meet  all  the  demands  upon  their 
time  and  strength,  and  as  a  natural  'conse¬ 
quence  did  not  remain  a  great  while,  for  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  work  uuder  the  superin¬ 
tendence  or  a  sickly,  nervous  mistress.  They 
were  hardly  seated  at  the  table  before  Mrs. 
Grey  felt  a  chill  coming  on— the  room  was  too 
cold.  She  hurried  into  the  sitting-room  and 
was  cuddled  up  ou  the  lounge,  under  a  pile  of 
blankets,  before  a  roaring  fire.  Her  husband 
was  distressed;  he  had  hardly' tasted  his  cup 
of  coffee,  and  bis  breakfast  was  growing  cold; 
busiuess  was  urgent  at  his  office.  He  stepped 
to  the  kitchen  door,  “Haunan,  please  go  over 
aud  ask  Mrs.  Gaylord  to  come  here  a  few'  mo¬ 
ments.”  The  girl  went  iu  haste. 

“  Why  did  you  send  for  her  instead  of  the 
doctor?”  moaned  the  sick  wife,  as  she  looked 
reproachfully  at  her  husbaud. 

“Because  she  is  better  thau  a  dozen  doctors; 
if  you  would  only  heed  her  advice  you  would 
uot  suffer  as  you  do,  She  is  a  sensible  wo¬ 
man  and  knows  how  to  keep  well.  I  think  if 
you  would  admit  the  fresh  air  into  the  house 
aud  allow  the  sunsbiue  to  brighten  the  rooms 
it  would  be  better  for  us  all;  we  live  too  much 
in  the  shadow.”  The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Gay¬ 
lord  interrupted  bis  remarks,  and  he  went  out 
to  finish  his  breakfast,  so  as  to  hurry  down 
town  in  season. 

The  children  were  still  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Mrs  Gaylord  gently  removed  the  blank¬ 
ets  from  Mrs  Grey’s  head.  “You  must  suffer 
covered  up  so  tight;  ibis  uncomfortably  warm 
here.  May  1  opeu  the  window,  and  close  the 
draft  to  the  stove?”  she  asked  softly  “1  shall 
freeze  to  death  if  you  do,"  she  replied.  “Oh, 
no.  you  need  pure  air,  the  atmosphere  here  is 
quite  suffocating.  I  will  put  hot  flannels  on 
your  stomach  so  as  to  stop  the  chills,  but  it  will 
never  do  for  you  to  iubale  such  a  foul  air.  It 
would  make  a  well  person  sick.”  She  quietly 
moved  around  the  room,  raised  a  window,  and 
opened  the  hall  door,  and  took  off  half  a  dozen 
blankets  from  Mrs.  Grey’s  shoulders,  took  a 
flannel  and  laid  across  the  pit  of  her  stomach 
and  gently  rubbed  her  hands  aud  arms. 

“I  feel  better,  Mrs.  Gaylord,"  she  said  with  a 
faint  smile.  “I  am  glad  of  it.  You  were  too 
warm,  there  is  much  more  danger  from  get¬ 
ting  over-heated.  Than  there  is  of  being  too 
cool,  I  think  you  would  feel  better  at  all 
times,  if  you  were  particular  about  ventilating 
your  rooms.  Pure,  fresh  air,  is  the  best  med¬ 
icine  a  person  can  take.  I  always  open  the 
doors  and  windows  of  all  my  rooms  every 
morning,  and  I  really  believe  tbat  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  so  well  and  my  children  so 
healthy.” 

It  took  a  good  many  loug  talks  before  Mrs. 
Grey  could  be  induced  to  follow  the  good 
woman  s  advice,  but  her  husband  urged  her  to 
try  the  pure  air  remedy,  and  dismiss  her  med¬ 
icines,  aud  iu  a  few  mouths  she  began  to 
brighten  up,  had  a  good  appetite,  and  became 
a  firm  couvert  to  the  practice  of  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  and  fresh  air.  s.  h.  r. 


A  GREAT  PANACEA  FOR  TROUBLE. 

“What  an  uneven  world  it  is!”  sighs  the 
busy  worker,  as  she  plies  her  tasks  in  the 
morning  hours,  while  an  easy  carriage  rolls 
by,  whose  occupauts  seem  to  have  not  a  care 
or  trial  in  life.  Yet,  bow  little  we  know 
many  times  of  the  heartache  uuderneath 
robes  of  velvet.  If  the  offer  were  giveu  us, 
we  should  And  few  people  with  whom  wo 
should  be  quite  williug  to  exchange  burdens. 
Where  it  is  not  too  excessive,  useful  labor  is  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  ills  of  life. 

“It  is  a  good  thiug  sometimes,”  said  a  sor¬ 
rowing  woman,  “to  have  the  head  and  hands 
so  full  of  busiuess  you  have  uot  time  to  si: 
down  and  think.” 

Many  have  found  very  true  the  seutiment 
of  the  little  verse: 

“Along  the  path  of  n  useful  life. 

Will  heart/,  ease  ever  bloom. 

And  the  bu*y  mind  bus  no  time  to  think 
Of  sorrow  or  rare  or  gloom. 

And  anxious  earn  may  he  swept  away 
As  we  merrily  wlelu  a  broom  ” 

Mauy  look  upon  the  command:  “Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,”  as  part  of  the  puuishmeut 
laid  upon  man.  But  the  command  was  giveu  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  itself,  that  Adam  should 
“dress  and  keep  it,”  and  if  it  was  as  tine  a 
piece  of  ground  as  we  generally  suppose,  it 
must  have  kept  oue  pair  of  hands  pretty  busy. 
Our  Father  above  knew  that  work  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  man’s  highest  happiness,  as  well  as  his 
highest  good.  Has  anyone  ever  yet  seen  a 
really  happy  idler,  nr  oue  of  that  stamp  who 
developed  uuy  truly  noble  or  excellent  traits  of 
character?  A  busy  idleness  too,  which  expends 
itself  iu  a  round  of  mere  dressing  and  heart¬ 
less  calling  for  form’s  sake  is  no  more  whole¬ 
some  tor  body  than  soul.  But  there  are  noble, 
rich  women  who  are  ceaseless  iu  their  efficient 
labors  for  the  good  of  others,  and  we  may  well 
hold  them  in  high  esteem  aud  bid  them  God¬ 
speed.  Our  lines  iu  fife  are  fixed  by  a  higher 
power  thau  our  own — “each  according  to  his 
several  ability.”  If  we  can  but  give  a  good 
account  of  the  intrusted  talents  at  the  last, 
we  shall  feel  more  than  repaid  for  all  the  toil 
and  weariness.  Lots. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  who  inquires  if 
the  eompauy  dinner  is  in  city  or  country, 
must  have  missed  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
especially  for  a  novice  iu  housekeeping  in  the 
city,  as  mentioned  in  her  letLers  from  the 
“Hub.”  i  agree  with  the  writer  in  wishing 
to  know  whether  canned  goods  are  freshly  put 
up;  but  have  never  heard  such  goods  spoken 
of  in  “derogatory  terms,”  and  many  of  the 
eatables  put  up  have  proved  such  a  boon  to 
far-away  places  that  it  is  uot  fair  to  condemn 
them.  In  our  own  household  we  use  very 
little,  but  a  neighbor  who  has  relatives  iu  the 
busiuess  told  me  last  eveuing  her  experience. 
A  box  of  assorted  fruits  and  meats  was  sent 
her.  Some  of  them  were  very  good,  but  the 
jellies  all  tasted  alike,  and  the  plums  were 
very  sour.  1  think  it  is  possible  to  improve 
on  this  system,  and  if  all  the  fruit  could  be 
put  up  in  glass  cheaply  there  would  be  more 
purchasers.  My  neighbor  objected  to  the  bits 
of  solder  in  the  can  that  a  careless  person 
might  not  extract;  also  to  the  sameness  in  the 
taste  of  many  things.  These  were  Canadian 
goods;  they  may  not  be  a  fair  sample,  and  to 
many  a  novice  canned  food  has  been  a  great 
help  iu  makiug  up  a  meal. 

The  “Amateur  Cook1  discussed  the  subject 
of  a  country  company  dinner;  but  I  do  uot 
think  tu  the  couutry  there  is  ever  any  difficul¬ 
ty.  Especially  in  the  season  of  fried  chicken 
aud  fresh  fruit  there  is  really  nothing  to  be 
desired  with  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  oilier 
rural  accessories,  Tho  table  arrangements 
can  be  much  superior  iu  a  country  home,  and 
a  dinner  fit  for  a  King  or  President  can  be 
had  from  the  regular  supply.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  delicate  than  fried  chicken?  Aud 
if  the  skin  is  cut  from  the  breast  bone,  it  can 
be  stripped  iu  a  minute,  feathers  and  all,  and 
this  saves  a  great  deal  of  labor,  forthe  feathers 
are  of  little  value  on  really  fry-able  chickens. 
Some  localities  cannot  furnish  fish,  but  in 
many  places  the  trout,  or  bass,  or  other  fish 
from  streams  is  always  appreciated  in  a  couu¬ 
try  dinuer  menu.  As  for  dessert,  who  wants 
anything  better  than  strawberries  and  cream 
iu  season,  and  for  the  few  who  cannot  eat  this 
fruit,  a  custard  or  light  pudding  may  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Every  odo  iu  the  country,  with  laud, 
C8n  have  a  variety  of  fruit  from  pie-plant  to 
fall  pippins,  just  for  a  trifle  and  a  little  work, 
aud  wbeu  grown  they  will  save  the  housewife 
many  cares  in  the  way  of  dessert,  and  be 
health-giving,  and  a  corrective  to  bilious  teiu- 


^HiSccUanmi.s;  ^duertisiug, 


“  Dirt  rots  the  iiber 
and  invites  the 
moth.”  To  cleanse 
and  purify  woolens 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g  h  1  y,  wash 
them  with  Ivory  Soap. 
Professor  Cornwall, 
of  Princeton  College, 
says  the  Ivory  Soap 
is  an  excellent  Laun¬ 
dry  Soap,  of  great 
purity  and  more  than 
average  cleansing 
power. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  dike  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  gel  it  of  their 
grocer,  ff  six  two-rent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  <&  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
mention  this  paper. 
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peraments.  The  other  day  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Terhune  (Marion  Harland),  sent  me  a  new 
dessert  dish  she  has  been  trying.  It  reads 
very  “pretty/’  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  try 
it  yet,  ami  give  it  to  readers  of  the  Rurai,  as 
it  came  to  me.  It  is  weil  to  experiment  some¬ 
times  iu  these  things,  and  I  think  housekeepers 
can  very'  often  originate  recipes  that  would  be 
useful  to  others,  if  each  exercised  her  own 
taste,  and  made  up  dishes  according  to  the 
separate  needs  of  her  family.  And  this  must 
be  especially  the  case  iu  the  country  where  the 
larder  and  store  house  are  often  so  limited  in 
some  ways  and  so  limitless  in  others,  aud  the 
climate  so  varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cater  for  all. 

A  PRETTY  DESSERT. 

Twelve  oranges  (tart  ones  will  do),  one 
package  of  Cox’s  gelatine,  one  cup  of  cold 
water,  two  full  cups  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
boiling  water.  Divide  the  oranges  crosswise 
into  halves.  With  a  blunt  teaspoon  carefully 
extract  all  the  pulp  without  breaking  the 
metnbtanous  walls  which  divide  the  fruitmto 
lobes.  Throw  the  emptied  halves  of  1 1  oran¬ 
ges  into  ice-cold  water  while  you  make  the 
filling.  Do  not  lose  a  drop  of  the  juice. 

The  gelatine  should  have  soaked  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  cup  of  cold  water.  Turn  it  now 
into  a  bowl,  add  the  sugar,  grated  peel  of  one 
orange,  and  boiling  water,  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Squeeze  the  orange  pulp  and  juice 
through  coarse  muslin  into  the  jelly,  and 
strain  aJl  through  a  flannel  bag  without  press¬ 
ing.  Fill  the  orange  halves  with  this  when  it 
is  almost  cold,  aud  set  aside  to  form.  The  re¬ 
semblance  to  freshly  cut  fruit  will  be  almost 
perfect.  Pass  with  ice-cream  or  custard  aud 
eat  from  the  skins  with  a  spoon.  In  Summer, 
keep  on  ice  until  wanted. 

DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  MAKING  VIN¬ 
EGAR. 

Perhaps  the  best  vinegar  is  made  from 
cider.  It  takes  sometime  to  makeuultss  iu 
warm  weather  the  barrel  is  rolled  out  in  the 
sun,  the  vent  opened,  and  some  wire  mosqui¬ 
to  netting  is  nailed  over  the  opening,  to  keep 
out  insects.  A  small  quantity  may  be  quickly 
made  by  tilliug  glass  fruit  cans  nearly  full, 
addiug  a  little  water  aud  brown  sugar,  and 
putting  them  where  it  is  quite  light.  If  corn, 
mustard-seed,  horse-radish,  or  any  such  thing 
has  been  put  in  the  cider  when  it  is  new,  to 
arrest  fermentation,  it  will  be  much  longer  in 
turning  to  vinegar,  and  1  think  it  is  never  so 
good. 

Vinegar  can  be  made  by  mixing  one  gallon 
of  molasses  with  five  or  six  gallons  of  water- 
pure,  soft  water  is  best,  if  a  little  molasses 
is  spread  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper  as  large 
as  the  hand,  and  put  in  after  it  is  mixed,  it 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  of  “mother,”  or 
the  vinegar  plant,  as  it  is  ofteu  called. 

I  have  had  uice  vinegar  made  of  sweetened 
currant  juice  aud  water,  equal  parts.  It  was 
rather  thin,  but  fine-flavored. 

Where  maple  sugar  is  manufactured,  the 
richest  viuegar  may  be  made  from  the  rins¬ 
ings  of  al>  the  dishes  used,  If  saved  in  a  suit¬ 
able  vessel,  with  the  addition  of  some  maple 
sirup,  the  whole  being  allowed  to  ferment.  It 
is  as  far  superior  in  flavor  to  all  other  kinds  of 
vinegar  as  maple  sugar  is  to  other  kinds  of 
sweets. 

I  knew  a  very  careful,  pains-taking  house¬ 
keeper  who  used  to  keep  a  large  stone  jug  iu 
her  pantry  and  every  dish  used  for  molasses, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  was  rinsed  uud  the 
contents  poured  into  the  jug.  She  always 
had  an  abundance  of  vinegar  (of  good  quality, 
too),  and  it  certainly  did  not  seem  expensive; 
it  only  took  a  little  Lime  aud  care  on  her 
part. 

1  think  it  is  desirable,  when  possible,  for 
families  to  make  their  own  viuegar.  as  they 
know,  then,  what  they  are  using,  and  a 
housewife  ever  confronted  with  three  meals  a 
diy  will  had  plenty  of  good  viuegar  a  very 
great  convenience,  as  it  gives  a  relish  to  so 
many  dishes.  aunt  rachel. 


COMPANY  DINNER  FUR  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  live  iu  a  community’  of  well-to-do  farm¬ 
ers.  and  very  sociable  ones  at  that.  We  are 
often  invited  out  to  dine  with  some  of  our 
friends,  aud,  of  course,  entertain  them  in  our 
turn.  But  the  bills-of  fare  that  l  lead  of  in 
the  papers  are  beyond  the  reach  of  farmers’ 
wives,  us  they  would  require  iu  preparation 
more  expense  aud  help  than  we  could  com¬ 
mand  As  I  have  only  a  young  girl  to  assist 
me,  1  prepare  almost  every  thing  for  a  com¬ 
pany  dinner  Che  day  before.  I  also  leave  the 
table  us  we  get  up  from  it  till  thu  last  guest  has 
gone,  then  the  dishes  are  washed,  Hud  order  is 
restored.  In  tins  way,  we  feel  that  we  have 
had  a  day  of  enjoy  iiiei.t,  aud  the  expense  has 
not  been  such  but  that  we  can  enjoy  the  soci¬ 
ety  « f  our  friends  as  otb  u  as  we  see  lit. 

The  following  bill  of-fare  for  a  company  of 
12,  can,  of  course,  be  varied  according  to  one’s 
means  and  the  season ;  For  meat:  one  turkey 


PteUaneau?$  ^dvfrtisiing. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  the  throat  and  lungs  in 
throwing  oil  diseased  mutter,  and,  at  llie  same  time,  allays  the  irritation  which  causes 
the  abnormal  action  of  Ihcse  organs.  A.  B.  Doming,  Atchison.  Ivans.,  writes :  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success.  It 
effected  a  complete  cure  at  a  time  when  I  bad  almost  despaired  of  recovery.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  this  character." 

Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland,  Vt.,  writes: 


of  12  pounds,  or  chickens,  veal  or  lamb;  Veg¬ 
etables:  mashed  potatoes,  Lima  beans,  toma¬ 
toes  and  celery;  jelly  or  cranbei’ry  sauce; 
pickles,  cheese,  bread  and  butter;  tea  and 
coffee.  Dessert:  lemon  or  custaid  pie,  rice 
pudding,  canned  peaches  aud  layer  cane. 

Will  some  one  of  the  Rural  readers  tell  me 
how  to  clean  the  black  center  of  a  Paisley 
shawl  that  has  become  soiled  from  the  hair? 

COUNTRY’  COUSIN. 

-  -»  »  - - 

A  LIGHT  PUDDING. 

Mix  in  one  pint  of  flour  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  a  little  salt,  add  enough 
milk  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Butter  some  cups 
aud  put  a  large  spoonful  of  batter  in  each 
cup  aud  then  a  spoouful  of  jam,  cover  the  jam 
with  another  spoonful  of  batter  and  let  them 
steam  for  half  an  hour.  Make  a  sauce  of  two 
beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoouful  of  butter  and 
one  cup  of  sugar,  all  beaten  well  together, 
theu  pour  over  one  cup  of  boiliug  milk.  Any 
kind  of  fresh  fruit  can  be  used. 

I  have  tried  Mrs.  J  E.  Eaton’s  ginger  suaps 
and  railroad-cake,  and  found  them  both  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Will  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Wheelock  please  inform 
me  how  she  cans  fruit  so  that  it  will  uot 
mold  ou  top?  MRS.  J.  k.  c. 


Ira  Eno,  Dale,  Kv.,  writes :  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  find  that  it 

STRENGTHENS 

the  system,  allays  all  tendencies  to  cough, 
promotes  natural  and  refreshing  sleep, 
and  most  effectually  checks  the  progress 
of  a  cough  or  cold.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it  for  many  times  Its  value.”  J.  II. 
Cushing, Brow nsi ille, Texas, writes :  “I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  cured  me  of 
a  terrible  racking  Cough  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  several  physicians  failed  to 
reach.  It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.” 


“  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline.  I  had 

WEAK  LUNGS, 

and  suffered  from  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  restored  me  to 
health, aud  I  have  been,  fora  long  time, 
comparatively  vigorous.  In  case  of  a 
sudden  cold,  I  always  resort,  to  the  Pec¬ 
toral,  and  find  speedy  relief.”  Dr.  J. 
Francis  Browne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes : 
“Twenty  years  ago,  being  then  in  active 
practice  as  a  physician,  I  obtained  the 
formula  of  Ayer’s  Cheri  v  Pectoral,  and 
I  have  often  prescribed  that  remedy  with 
i  gratifying  results.” 


EXTRACTS. 

Wiiat  is  the  percentage  of  women  who  read 
anything  beyond  novels  and  a  magazine  or 
two? 

To  write  a  book  on  domestic  economy  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  society  forbids  the 
writer  to  acknowledge  that  she  has  doue  with 
her  own  hands  the  works  of  which  she  wrote 
so  learnedly. 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
remember  ull  we  had  read!  If  all  the  facts 
were  pigeon-holed  like  State  documents  in  a 
Government  office,  and  we  could  take  them 
out  aud  look  at  them  at  our  will.  This  accu¬ 
racy  and  servicableness  of  memory,  indeed, 
make  the  learned  man.  It  is  of  no  use  to  read 
twelve  hours  a  day  if  one  forgets  all  but  the 
product,  say  of  ten  minutes:  and  burning  the 
midnight  oil  is  of  but  small  advantage  If  ibe 
residuum  is  simply  a  suuffer-ful  of  charred 
wick,  and  a  few  grease  spots  as  proof  of  for¬ 
mer  illustration.  If  we  do  not  retain,  it  is 
useless  to  acquire;  and  to  spend  one’s  time  in 
sowing  a  forty  acre  field  to  harvest  the  grain 
of  a  dozen  square  yards,  is  a  waste  of  energy 
to  be  deprecated  by  everyone  concerned. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

HARD  SOAP  AND  CANNING  VEGETABLES. 

Can  D.  E.  give  a  recipe  for  first-class  soap, 
like  bougbteu  soap?  You  have  given  several 
recipes,  just  such  as  I  use,  with  potash  and 
rendered  fat.  But  the  result  is  not  like 
the  best  boughteu  soap— fragrant,  firm  nud 
excellent  to  use.  L  have  the  best  tallow, 
aud  ought  to  make  soap  equal  to  any  iu  the 
market.  Can  you  give  directions  for  canning 
tomatoes,  peas,  asparagus  and  other  vege¬ 
tables?  I  use  glass  jars  and  never  fuil  in  can¬ 
ning  fruit,  uud  uever  succeed  in  keepiug  veg¬ 
etables.  Both  tomatoes  aud  peas  ferment  in 
spite  of  the  most  thorough  cooking.  I  am 
very  desirous  to  succeed  in  keeping  vegetables 
as  well  as  fruit.  mbs,  g.  f.  rice. 

Ans. — We  fear  you  cannot  make  as  good  an 
article  as  you  can  buy.  You  must  ueesodaand 
not  potash  for  bard  soap.  Try  the  following: 
Six  pounds  of  sal  soda,  six  pounds  of  grease 
aud  three  of  quick  lime.  Put  the  soda  aod 
lime  iuto  a  kettle,  pour  over  four  gallons  of 
boiliug  water,  let  staud  until  perfectly  clear, 
pour  off  the  lye  iuto  uuother  kettle,  add  the 
grease,  which  should  be  reudered  fat,  and 
boil  until  it  begins  to  haiden,  which  will  be 
hi  about  two  hours.  Stir  constantly.  As  it 
boils,  as  there  is  danger  of  iis  boiliug  over, 
with  water  which  you  ibiu  from  tune  to  time, 
have  poured  over  the  alkaline  mixture.  Two 
gallons  will  be  sufficient,  and  it  muse  be 
allowed  to  settle  before  it  is  drawn  ulf.  Try 
the  thickness  by  cooling  a  small  quantity. 
Put  in  a  handful  of  suit  before  tukiug  from 
the  tire.  Turn  into  a  tub  and  let  stand  until 
solid,  then  cut  into  bars,  put  on  a  board  and 
let  dry.  Scent  with  sassafras,  if  you  please. 

Wo  have  beeu  very  successful  in  keepiug  to¬ 
matoes  in  gallon  stone  jugs,  aud  we  think  the 
natural  freshness  of  the  fruit  is  better  retained 
iu  this  way  thau  in  glass  or  tiu.  Put  iuto  the 
jugs  boiling  hot,  cork  and  make  air-tight  with 
wax.  We  have  never  tried  to  preserve  either 
peas  or  asparagus  in  jars,  aud  doubt  if  either 
cau  be  kept  in  that  way;  but  we  shall  be  glad 
to  know  of  the  experiences  of  others  in  the 
canning  of  these  and  other  vegetables. 


IlorsfordS  Acid  lMiosplm  to. 

For  Overworked  Females. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cowan,  Ashland,  O..  says:  “It 
proves  satisfactory  as  a  nerve  tonic;  also  m 
dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  with  gen¬ 
eral  debility,  such  as  we  find  iu  overworked 
females,  with  nervous  Lead  tube  and  its  accom¬ 
paniments.” — Adv.  m 


PREPARED  BY 

DI£.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


DR.  PEIRO  hasdevoted  23  years  to  the  special  treatment  of  Catarrh, 
Throat,  Lung  Diseases,  foundered  the  Am.  Oxygen  Co.,  for  the  pro, 
duetion  of  that  wonderful  remedy, used  by  Inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  the 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

For  the  relief  and  euro  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Semi  stamp 
fnrui»  4 *  Manual,"  an  iTiN*rcstinsr  bn»i$c  t*r  120  j.ikctfs.  Four  Colored 
Plates.  Address  DR.  PE1RO,  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Wo  refer  by  permission  to  a  few  of  onr  patrons ; 

Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon, Ed.interOeean,  -  .*•  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq..  .Mnnagec  W.  U.  Tel  On.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T,  B,  Carse,  ■  -  Chicago. 

O.  W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  ft.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  -  -  -  -  NewYork. 

N.  n.~Ovr  Orvnrn  is  safely  sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
Europe  bp  Express,  Eiisp  plaai,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment* 


gmtilcmrnts  and  ^Uarhitury. 


S25  to  $50  PER  DAY! 

Can  easily  be  made  by  using  the  Old  Reliable 

VICTOR  WELL-BORING  and  ROCK-DRILLING 

ARTESIAN  WELL  MACHINERY. 

We  mean  It  and  tt re  prepared  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.  The  welt  merited  M  t’CKSS  which  has 
crowned  our  efforts  during  thr  post  rift-en  years, 
and  with  KXCEIiHJJMt  for  our  MOTTO,  vro  are 
MONARCH  ri t  ALL  in  every  country  In  the 
world.  Our  Machinery  Is  operated  by  either  .Man. 
Horse,  or  Si  cam,  aud  works  very  rapidly,  ihey 
range  In  sizes  from 

Inch  to  1 1-2  Feet  iu  Diameter, 
and  will  bore  amt  drill  to  any  required  depth. 
They  will  isire  successfully  ami  satisfactorily  in  •  II 
kluds of  Earth,  Soft  Sand  and  Limestone.  Bitumin¬ 
ous  Stone  Coal.  Mate,  t*arrt  Fan  Gravel.  Lava,  Itoul- 
drrs.  Serpentine  aud  Conglomerate  Rock,  and  gnnr 
ai.iced  to  n  ukc  the  very  bnftof  Well.  In  Quicksand. 
Thev  are  lie  lit  running,  simple  In  eoustrucion,  easily 
operated.  •  (Ural lie  »rd  acknowledged  as  the  best  and 
most  practical  Machine  ex  rant  They  are  endorsed 
by  some  to  flit’  hlehesi  State  Officials  They  arc  also 
Used  extensively  in 

lYospecting  for  Coal.  Gold,  Silver,  Coal  Oil  and  all 
Find*  of  Afinemfo. 

and  for  sinking  Arlesian  Wells,  Coal  Shafts,  etc., 
they  are  unexcelled. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Good  active  AGENTS  wanted  In  every  country  in 
the  world.  Address 

Victor  Well  Auger  &  Machine  Go., 

90  4  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

State  iu  what  paper  you  saw  this. 


PA.MEUD 


Slit  it  iron  cctuwa 


Pronounced  by  Market  Gardeners  to  bo 
the  most  reliable  Drill  iu  use. 

Send  for  Circular. 


HlGGANl’M  M’F’G  COUP., 
Hlgganuiii,  Conn. 
Warehouse,  3S  So.  Market  St.,  Boston  -  _  3. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

10  8  5. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


Lawn  Mower 


Fourteen  Sizes  uud  Styles*  tor  Hand  Use. 
Weighing  I  rum  21  to  .54  pound*. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HOUSE  POWER, 
i.avvn  Sweepers*.  Grass  Edgers.  etc. 


GRAHAM,  EMLEN  APpSSMORE 

Valent  com  and  Hnnufoctti  r-rrr , 

C31  Mnrhet  Street,  Philadelphia.  Peiiu’n. 


THE  WEEDS  1ST  GO, 


SAYS  THE 


PRICE 


WEED  SLAYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  live  hoes  in  garden 
or  field.— Baffle  Creek 
Tit***. 


It  is  the  best  tool  I  ever 
used.-  Jf.  J  Latcrence, 
Hd.  Ohio  farmer. 

Sold  100  In  is  1  days.— At. 
V.  Gibbs,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


Worth  |2f>.UU  to  rue.  —  Wm.  Smith,  Gardener,  ete. 

It  Is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work  De¬ 
livered  express*  paid,  anywhere  in  file  U.  S., 
ou  receipt  of  price. 


CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  Wks,  Detroit,  Midi. 


Dill  I  CDC  Field.  Road, Lawn, all 
nULLCna — sixes;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  bet'er  than  any 
ehi  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill.  Cyclone  cutter  THE  NEW 
York  Plow  CO.,  v.  Beekman  st. 
••  Ensilage  Congress,"  wl  Pages,  sue. 


DUTTON  GRINDER, 


We  have  ill  last  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grinder.  Weighs  but  twenty  pounds  can  oe  carrieu 
into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing  Machine 
\y  hei  1.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  wit  bon  t  this  tooL 
Send  for  Descriptive  c  Ireulnr. 

PRICK.  S6.50. 

U.H.A  Ll.EN  CD.,  I N!»  M  ater  St.!  New  York, 
Sole  Managers  for  CnitfA  Slatts. 
111GGAM  M  M’F’G  CORPOR  ATION, 

Ulgguuutil.  Cl..  General  Aueats  for  Xcw  England; 


P&T.  CHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY. 

Used  In  Dairies  now  all  over  the  U  S. 
Makes  more  Buber  than  any  other  process 
with  less  lee.  We  manufacture  Churns, 
Rutter  workers,  ete.  First  order  at  whole¬ 
sale  \v  here  we  have  no  agents.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  circulars. 

\v  iJ  K  LINCOLN  CO.,  Wakrkn,  Mass., 
and  >’o.  f  Atkinson,  IV is. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  33. 

The  half  breed  rebellion  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  the  Dominion  has  collapsed  after 
the  defeat  of  the  “rebs”  by  Gen.  Middleton 
and  the  surrender  of  Riel.  After  all,  this 
fellow  seems  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  agitator 
— a  half-crazy,  superstitious  man.  Through¬ 
out  many  parts  of  the  Dominion  there  is  a 
great  clamor  for  his  execution  as  a  rebel  and 
traitor:  the  French  Canadians,  however,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  and  their  other  kin,  the 
half-breeds,  and  it  is  thought  the  Government 
will  not  go  to  extremes  in  his  case.  This 
being  his  second  offense  of  the  sort,  will  be 
against  him.  He  surrendered  by  previous 
arrangement  with  Middleton,  who  sent  out 
three  scouts  to  guard  him  into  camp,  lest  some 
too  zealous  soldier  should  end  the  trouble  with 
his  rifle.  Riel  is  undoubtedly  a  naturalized 
American;  but  naturalization  in  this  country 
confers  no  right  to  violate  the  laws  of  another. 
The  latest  report  is  that  he  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  turbulent  halt-breeds  have  nearly  all 
surrendered,  and  the  rebellion  is  virtually 
over.  This  morning’s  telegram  announces 
that  Poundtnaker,  the  hostile  Indian  Chief, 
has  surrendered.  Great  indignation  exists 
throughout  the  Northwest  at  some  of  the 
horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Indians 
upon  their  prisoners,  especially  upon  women  ; 
and  if  a  tithe  of  the  tales  is  true, 

the  hottest  indignation  is  luke-warm . 

....Last  Tuesday  ''Prof.'1  R.  E.  Odium,  a 
swimming  master  from  Washington,  leaped 
from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  joining  this  city 
and  Brooklyn,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after 
he  had  been  picked  up  by  friends  waiting  for 
him  on  the  East  River.  The  leap  135  feet 
high;  man,  33  years  old;  unmarried  and  of 
good  habits.  He  kept  upright  until  within  30 
or  40  feet  of  the  water,  when  he  turned  side- 
wise  and  struck  on  his  side.  The  lower  ribs 
on  each  side  of  his  body  were  broken,  and 
nearly  all  the  internal  organs  ruptured  or  in¬ 
jured.  Time  of  fall,  8}g  seconds .  .A  call 

has  been  issued  for  a  reunion  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  organizations  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
June  38  to  July  2f>  .......  ...Geu.  Sheridan’s 

injuries  from  the  upsetting  of  bis  carriage 
May  1 1,  are  proving  more  serious  than  at  first 
supposed.  Nothing  dangerous,  however,  is 

anticipated . ..A  terrible  disease  prevails 

all  through  the  Seward  Valley,  in  New  York. 
It  first  attacked  Samuel  McRoberts,  who  died, 
and  since  then  funerals  occur  daily  about  the 
town  of  Seward.  The  throat  swells,  the 
tongue  is  then  paralyzed,  the  patient  cannot 
eat,  and  subsequently  he  becomes  double- 
sighted,  No  one  has  recovered  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  very  contagious.  The  epidemic 

at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  is  slowly  decreasing . 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  paid  $3,000  to 
satisfy  Kenward  Philp,  whom  it  falsely 
charged  with  writing  the  Morey  letter  ...... 

Troops  and  Indian  scouts  are  in  pursuit  of 
Geronimo  and  three  other  Cbirieahua  Chiefs 
with  the  50  bucks  who  left  their  reservation 
near  Fort  Apache,  N.  M.,  Sunday  night  for 
the  south.  Geronimo  is  the  “bad  Indian” 
who  caused  so  much  trouble  id  Mexico  a  year 
ago,  and  with  whom  Gen.  Crook  carried  on 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  return  of 

his  band  to  the  reservation . The  West 

is  a  big  country.  While  one  section  wrestles 
with  a  flood  or  a  cyclone,  another  suffers  from 
a  Legislature,  or  forest  fires  that  sweep  re¬ 
gions  bigger  then  Rhode  Island.  The  latest 
ravages  are  in  the  pineries  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  where  villages  are  reported 
swept  away,  and  in  the  lumber  region  about 

Saginaw,  Mich  . . . .  .The  net  debt  of  the 

United  States  has  now  gone  below  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  $3,700,000,000.  No¬ 
body  in  those  days  expected  to  live  to  see  it  • 

extinguished  . Ex-Secretary  Frederick 

T.  Frelinghuysen  died  Wednesday  at  5:25 
p.  m.,  at  Lis  home,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  He  did 
not  recover  consciousness,  but  passed  away 
quietly  in  the  stupor  in  which  he  has  lain  al¬ 
most  throughout  his  entire  illness . The 

Confederate  Soldiers’  Home,  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  opened  formally  Wednesday  with 

appropriate  ceremonies  . Gen.  Hazen, 

chief  signal  officer,  has  brought  suit  against 
George  Jones,  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  for  $100,000  damages  on 
account  of  two  articles:  the  first  charges  him 
with  falsehood  and  incapacity,  and  holds 
him  responsible  for  the  failure  of  Lieut.  Gar- 
lington’a  expedition  for  Greeley’s  relief;  the 
second  maintains  that  he  strove  to  shift  the 
blame  for  his  own  misconduct  upon  some 
other  man’s  shoulders,  and  that  he  is  not  a 
sensitive  and  honorable  soldier.  Hazenlpro- 
poses  to  prove  the  falsify  of  the  chargee,  in¬ 


stead,  as  is  customary  in  libel  cases,  compelling 

the  defendant  to  prove  the  truth  of  them . 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University  says 
the  season  now  closing  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  annals  of  that  institution, 
....The  census  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
just  completed  shows  the  total  population  is 
now  204,000,  an  increase  of  over  26,000  in  the 

last  five  years . Secretary  Whitney  has 

appointed  a  board  to  investigate  the  repairs 
to  the  Mohican,  at  the  Mare  Island  (Cal.) 
Navy  Yard,  which  have  cost  nearly  $000,000. 
The  Secrectary  declares  that  this  sum  is  about 
three  times  the  cost  of  a  new  vessel  of  the 

same  class . No  late  news  has  come  from 

the  “boomers”  who  lately  entered  the  Indian 
Territory  for  Oklahoma,  as  the  heaviest  rain 
known  for  years  fell  about  a  week  ago  through  - 
out  south-eastern  Kansas  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  this  has  impeded 
travel.  Several  companies  of  troops  have 

started  to  head  off  the  adventurers . Frank 

Siddall  Jr.,  sent  the  Bartholdi  Statute  Fund 
$25  on  his  21st  birthday,  with  the  remark  that 

he  was  glad  he  was  an  American  citizen . 

....  Gen.  Grant  is  still  having  progressive  and 
retrograding  spells— sometimes  everything 
promises  a  speedy  restoration  to  good  health ; 
but  next  day,  there  is  prostration,  swallowing 
is  difficult,  pains  in  the  throat  are  severe,  and 
it  is  evident  the  cancer  is  eating  its  way 
through  the  tissues.  The  sanguine  still 
expect  he  will  ultimately  “be  himself  again;” 
others  fear  that  the  monster  gnawing  at  his 

throat  will  finally  throttle  him . 

....  Last  Tuesday,  J obn  Alexander  Logan,  ex¬ 
general  and  ex- Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  after 
one  of  the  most  stubborn  contests  on  record, 
lasting  between  four  and  five  months.  Most 
of  the  time,  the  Legislature  was  evenly  divided 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and 
when  death  gave  one  side  or  the  other  a  tem¬ 
porary  majority,  there  were  in  each  party  a 
few  “kickers”  in  the  Senate  or  House,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  support  either  Logan  or  Morrison,  the 
nominees  of  the  parties.  Finally,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  having  cleverly  elected  one  of  their 
party  in  a  strongly  Democratic  district,  got  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Legislature;  the  recal¬ 
citrant  members  were  weedled  or  whipped 
into  the  party  traces,  and  with  a  hurrah, 
“Black  Jack”  was  elected.  His  success  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  Republican*  every¬ 
where,  and  even  Democrats  say  that  if  they 
were  fated  to  be  beaten,  they  prefer  to  be 
whipped  by  so  bold  and  gallant  an  opponent. 
Logan’s  splendid  fight,  and  his  admirable 
“staying”  qualities  may  give  him  the  first 
place  on  the  ticket  at  the  next  Presidential 
election. 


An  Extraordinary  Case. 

An  eminent  lawyer  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Hon.  Jos.  R.  Flanders,  formerly  law-partner 
of  ex-Vice  President  Wheeler,  and  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Legislature, 
was  called  upon  by  a  Reporter  at  his  well-ap¬ 
pointed  office  in  “Temple  Court,”  and  inter¬ 
viewed  in  regard  to  Compound  Oxygen.  “I 
found  him,”  says  the  Reporter  “disposed  to 
engage  in  conversation  regarding  his  illness 
and  his  complete  restoration  to  health.”  His 
statement  was  substantially  as  follows: 

“For  many  years  I  suffered  from  weak  di- 

festion  and  the  dyspepsia  consequent  npon  it. 

Ly  health  since  I  was  twunty-one  yenrsof  age 
was  not  at  any  time  vigorous.  Gradually  J 
declined  into  a  state  of  physical  and  nervous 
prostration,  in  which  work  became  almost  an 
impossibility.  In  1379,  I  was  all  run  down  in 
strength  and  spirits.  Energy  and  ambition 
had  departed. 

“So  I  kept  on  until  the  summer  of  1882. 
Then  I  went  to  Thousand  Islands,  where  I 
stayed  several  weekg  with  friends  Bat  I  found 
that  the  atmosphere  did  not  agree  with  me.  I 
came  away  feeling  that  the  battle  of  life  was 
nearly  ended.  The  next  time  I  saw  my  old 
law  partner  Vice  President  Wheeler  he  told  me 
that  the.  Doctor  had  said  to  him  that  he  never 
expected  again  to  see  me  alive.  When  I  arrived 
at  home  in  September,  it  was  iu  sueh  a  state 
of  exhaustion  that  I  was  uuable  to  leave  the 
house  except  on  mild  days,  and  then  only  to 
walk  slowly  a  block  or  two. 

“Meanwhile  my  sou  bad  learned  something 
about  Cotnpouud  Oxygen,  and  wrote,  urging 
me  to  try  It.  Bat  I  had  lost  all  faith  in  reme¬ 
dies.  I  had  tried  many  things  and  had  no  en¬ 
ergy  to  try  any  more.  In  September,  how¬ 
ever  my  son  came  to  New  York  and  persuaded 
me  to  visit  Dr.  Turner,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  office  iu  New  York.  I 
went,  not  because  I  bad  any  faith  in  this 
Treatment,  but  to  gratify  my  son’s  kind  im¬ 
portunity.  When  Dr,  Tnrner  examined  my 
case,  he  thought  1  was  so  far  gone  that  be 
hardly  dared  to  express  the  faintest  hope. 

“On  the  seventh  of  October  1  commenced 
taking  Compound  Oxygen.  To  my  great  sur¬ 
prise  l  began  to  feel  better  within  a  week  In 
a  month  I  improved  so  qrcally  t  hat  I  was  able, 
to  come  to  my  office  ana  do  some  legal  work. 
1  then  came  to  the  office  regularly  except  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  nineteenth  of  December 
a  law  matter  came  into  my  hands.  It  was  a 
complicated  case,  promising  to  give  much 
trouole  and  require  close  attention.  I  had  no 
ambition  to  take  it,  for  I  had  no  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  attend  to  it.  I  consented  .however, 
to  advise  concerning  it,  and  to  do  a  little  work, 
One  complication  after  another  arose.  1  kept 
working  at  it  all  winter  and  into  the  spring. 
For  three  months  this  case  required  as  contin¬ 
uous  thought  and  labor  as  I  had  ever  bestow  ul 


on  any  case  in  all  my  legal  experience.  Yet 
under  the  constant  pressure  and  anxiety  I  grew 
stronger,  taking  Compound  Oxygen  all  the 
time.  In  the  spring,  to  my  astonishment  and 
that  of  my  friends,  I  was  as  fit  as  ever  for 
hard  -work. 

“My  present  health  is  such  that  I  can  with¬ 
out  hardship  or  undue  exertion  attend  to  the 
business  of  my  profession  as  of  old.  My  di¬ 
gestion  is  good,  my  sleep  is  as  natural  and 
easy  as  it  ever  was,  and  my  appetite  is  as  hearty 
as  1  could  desire. 

“My  confluence  in  the  restorative  power  of 
Compound  Oxygen  Is  complete  as  also  it  is  iu 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  otherwise  I  should  not  allow  my  name 
to  be  used  in  this  connection.  I  have  thus  free¬ 
ly  mads  mention  of  the  history  of  my  case  as 
a  duty  I  owe  of  rendering  possible  service  to 
some  who  may  be  as  greatly  in  need  of  phys¬ 
ical  recuperation  as  I  was  ” 

Drs.  STARLRY&  Palen,  1109  and  1111  Gi¬ 
rard  St.,  Philadelphia,  will  send  free  to  any 
one  who  will  write  for  it  their  Treatise  on  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen. — Adv. 

<♦» 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  23. 

The  Hessian  fly  and  army-worm  are  in  the 

wheat  in  some  parts  of  Illinois . Reports 

from  various  sections  of  Illinois  indicate  a  half 

crop  of  wheat . Late  rains  in  Oregon 

and  Washington  Territory,  accompanied  by 
warm  weather,  have  assured  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  large  wheat  crop . The  17-year  locusts 

have  been  found  in  large  numbers  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bridgeport,  Ill.,  as  predicted  by  Prof.  Riley. 
....The  largest  single  shipment  of  Percheron 
horses  that  ever  arrived  here,  reached  port 
last  Saturday  from  France  on  the  steamer 
Denmark.  It  consisted  of  47  stallions  and  62 
mares  which  had  been  bought  by  Edward 
Blewett,  of  Fremont,  Neb.,  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Horse  and  Land  Company.  Oue  three- 
year-old  stallion  weighed  within  a  pound  of  a 
ton.  One  stallion  cost  $3,800  ;  all  cost  over 
$1,000  apiece;  and  the  mares  cost  from  $500 
to  $1,200  each.  They  started  last  Monday  for 
Baker  County,  Oregon,  where  the  company 
has  the  largest  horse  ranch  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  world,  branding  this  year  about 
ll.OOfi  animals.  Most  of  the  stallions  will 
be  turned  out  with  the  other  stock,  to  run 

at  large  on  the  Government  lauds . 

....  The  Hereford  bull  Rudolph,  valued  at  $40,- 
000,  aud  claimed  to  be  the  fiuest  Hereford  bull 
in  the  world,  died  on  Monday  night  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming,  after  an  operation  for  re¬ 
moving  a  tumor  weighing  65  pounds  had  been 

performed . A  telegram  from  Topeka, 

Kansas,  last  Monday,  says  reports  from  2,000 
counties  show  the  wheat  prospect  in  Iowa  and 
Mississippi  is  66  per  cent,  less  than  last  year, 
in  Nebraska  60  per  cent.,  in  Kansas  58  per 

cent . Western  packers  handled  a  total 

of  1,015,000  hogs  from  March  1  to  May  1, 
against  775,000  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  240,- 
000.  This  gain  is  all  covered  by  Chicago  op¬ 
erations,  where  the  packing  was  250,000  in 
excess  of  last  year  at  corresponding  date.... 
....The  folly  of  storing  farm  products  when 
the  price  is  already  high  enough  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  a  lot  of  200  bales  of  hups  of  the 
year  1882,  were  lately  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale  at 
Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  at  five  to  seven  cents  per 
pound.  The  year  they  were  harvested  they 
would  have  sold  for  upwards  of  $1  a  pouud. 

. Crop  prospects  in  the  far  Northwest 

are  excellent,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
Oregon  will  have  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
for  export,  and  the  Walla  Walla  region  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  6,500,000,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  Late  rains  accompanied 
by  warm  weather  have  made  farmers  juDilant. 
........The  first  public  wool  sale  that  ever 

took  place  at  iSt.  Louis  was  made  last  week  at 
the  Peper  cotton  press.  The  offerings  were 
50,000  pounds  of  Texas  wool.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  bidders  were  preseut  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia.  The  wool  wus  disposed 
of  in  three  lots,  20,000  pounds  at  18  cents  a 
pound,  25,000  pounds  at  16  cents,  and  5,000 
pounds  at  15>£  cents.  The  biddiug  was  spir¬ 
ited,  and  the  sale  was  regarded  as  a  success. . . 

. The  Fourth  Anuual  Meetiug  of  the 

American  South-Down  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Leland  Hotel,  Springfield,  111.,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1885,  at  7.30,  v.  m.  South  Down 
breeders  and  others  in  attendance  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois  series  of  sales  on  that  day,  are 

cordially  invited  to  be  present,. . . . 

Governor  Pattison,  of  Penn.,  has  approved 
an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  or  imitation  butter  in  that 
State  . . .  The  “scare”  about  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  dying  out  in  the  West,  but  a 
salutary  fear  of  the  plague  still  remains.  The 
ravages  of  the  disease  in  Missouri  are  now 
said  to  be  confined  to  10  miles  square  in  Cal¬ 
loway  County.  Illinois  has  raised  the  embargo 
on  Missouri  cattle;  but  qualified  veterinarians 
must  certify  to  the  soundness  of  those  from 
certain  districts. 

■  -»»♦ - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  May  23. 

The  weather  throughout  the  United  King¬ 


dom  has  not  been  very  favorable  to  the 
grain  crops,  having  been  wet  and  cool.  Prices 
of  breadstuff's  have  been  woak  and  lower  not¬ 
withstanding,  owiDg  to  heavy  imports  and 
deliveries,  in  the  face  of  moderate  request. 
The  continued  unfavorable  weather  is  likely 
to  have  a  bad  effect  on  all  grain  crops. 

On  the  Continent  the  weather  generally  has 
been  favorable  to  the  growing  crops.  The 
prospects  are  good  in  France,  but  reduced 
stocks  in  French  ports  have  strengthened  their 
prices  some.  In  South  Russia  the  promise  for 
a  harvest  is  for  a  very  moderate  one,  the 
drought  being  continuous  and  damaging. 
Shipments  from  Black  Sea  ports  have  been 
brisk.  Cronstadt  is  reported  to  be  closed  to 
foreign  vessels.  Rain  is  wanted  in  several 
central  Continental  countries,  and  advancing 
rates  have  been  quoted  of  late  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Germany.  The  London  Miller  is 
of  the  opinion  that  Iudia,  after  reaping  an  ex¬ 
cellent  wheat  crop,  will  ship  freely,  but  will 
expect  an  advance  as  corapurod  with  1883  and 
1884,  Indian  shipments  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year  are  not  yet  known 
with  accuracy,  but  they  are  estimated  to  be 
double  the  shipments  of  the  first  four  months 
of  the  preceding  year,  1S84.  Australian  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  first  three  months  of  1885  are 
estimated  to  have  amounted  to  less  than  5,600, 
009  bushels  (wheat  aud  flour.) 

Occasional  storms  and  rain  fall  have  re¬ 
tarded  vegetation,  says  a  leading  Liverpool 
graiD  circular.  The  wheat  crop  in  the 
ground  has  suffered  in  strength  and  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  period  of  harvest  will  be  several 
weeks  backward.  Trade  is  very  dull.  In  the 
country  markets,  prices  are  one  and  two 
shillings  lower  on  the  week. 

At  Chicago,  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  continue  to  keep  in  excess  of  those  at 
corresponding  dates  last  year,  and  sales,  of 
course,  are  made  at  notably  lower  prices.  The 
quality  of  the  stock  has  of  late  been  reported 
as  improving.  At  Chicago,  14  hog  packing 
establishments  are  said  to  be  in  operation. 
From  March  1  to  last  week,  the  packing  at 
Chicago  amounted  to  697,000  hogs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  441,000  head  for  the  same  time  in 
18S4,  aud  425,000  in  1883.  In  the  entire  West, 
the  season’s  packing  so  far  reached  1,155,000 
hogs,  against  955,000  head  a  year  ago.  The 
record  was  ahead  of  that  of  last  year  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  at 
Cleveland,  and  behind  at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis. 

A  decidedly  weak  market  has  ruled  in 
butter.  The  supplies  continue  to  arrive  in  a 
fairly  full  proportion.  With  a  light  home  and 
export  demand,  prices  are  at  the  reduction  in 
favor  of  sellers. 

The  market  for  cheese  has  been  against  the 
producer  all  the  week,  and  the  lowest  price 
recorded  for  many  years  has  been  made.  The 
drop  on  the  week  has  been  quite  a  ceut,  and 
the  demand  from  exporters  at  this  figure  was 
auything  but  satisfactory.  A  better  felling, 
however,  was  evident  at  the  close  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  No  better  reports  from  Canada,  and  the 
producers  there  have  sent  large  supplies  to 
Liverpool  on  consignment. 

A  Chicago  item  states  that  the  reports  of 
the  McCormick  reaper  agents  give  much 
worse  accounts  of  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  than  a  month  ago.  They  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  total  yield  of  over  about  $200,009,000 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

Other  crop  reports  from  the  winter-wheat 
region  continue  unfavorable.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  has  just  tele¬ 
graphed  to  this  city  that  his  reports  indicate 
a  shortage  of  117,000,000  bushels  of  winter 
wheat.  The  specials  from  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Oregon  point  to  a  gain  of  4,000,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  last  year,  aud  there 
is  now  no  known  reason  for  believing  that 
the  total  spring  and  Pacific  coast  wheat  crops 
will  fall  much,  if  any,  behind  1884.  In  that 
event  the  outlook  for  the  aggregate  of  wheat 
this  year  is  396,000,000  bushels.  It  may  run 
below  this,  and  it  is  equally  possible  that  the 
total  may  be  larger.  There  are  too  many 
uncertainties  at  present  for  a  definite  forecast. 
No.  2.  red  wheat  at-  New  York  closed  at 
$1.04j^  last  night,  against  $1.04Ji  a  w  eek  ago. 
Indian  corn  receipts  West  are  unexpectedly 
light,  and  visible  supplies  are  small,  yet  prices 
do  not  advance,  so  confident  is  general  belief 
that  interior  supplies  are  considerable.  No. 
2  mixed  closed  at  55 ’4  cents,  against  55  cents 
a  week  ago.  Hog  products  have  been  very 
dull.  Speculation  therein  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Stocks  are  ample  aud  demand 
light.  Dairy  products  have  again  shrunk 
considerably  aud  close  slightly  more  active. 

The  speculative  market  for  hog  products 
has  been  very  quiet,  the  only  business  doing 
being  of  a  scalping  variety.  At  New  York 
the  movement  of  quotations  was  hardly 
worthy  of  note.  At  the  West  the  gains  of 
oue  day,  small  enough  of  themselves,  have 
represented  the  next  day’s  loss.  Packers 
generally  have  been  firm  holders.  Europe 
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has  continued  a  bear  on  the  market,  and 
aside  from  several  takings  of  lard,  has  let 
stocks  ou  their  side  alone.  As  a  result  they 
have  increased.  There  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  home  demand  for  pork  at 
the  West.  Provisions  generally  have  beeu 
dull  and  not  in  demand.  Receipts  of  hogs  at 
Western  packing  centers  have  declined  and 
increased  again. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  May  33,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged;  No. 
2  Spring,  lower;  No.  2  Red  lc.  lower; 
Corn,  1%'c.  higher.  Oats,  J-£c.  lower.  Pork, 
15c.  higher.  Cattle,  from  20o.  to  £  1.15c  per 

100  lbs  lower,  according  to  grade  and  quality. 
Hogs,  a  shade  lower.  Sheep,  somewhat 
higher. 

Wheat.— Active-  Sales  ranged:  May.  8Shi®89?<ic-. 
June,  H940VOC;  July.  :ni4@92c:  No.  3  Spring,  89® 
Sill.te  :  No  3  do,  7Su479c  No.  2  Red.  96c  :  No.  3 
Red,  8G®h84c.  Cohn— Sales  ranged;  Cash,  499(<iM9o: 
May.  4“V‘*494o :  June.  -tT4®43c  :  July,  47  4®Ho. 
CHTS-Kasy.  Snips  ranged:  Cush  33W«©34C‘  May. 
®34Qc-  .nine.  8S^®34Wc  iuk— No.  i,  t9M£.  Bar 
i.ky  —  No.  2,  tii.tt.5c  pottK.— Steady.  Cash,  $11  l.Vj# 
$1120;  Slav,  flitS®li20;  June.  $1115(41120:  July, 
*11  aafflll  274.  Law*.— Quiet.  Sales  ranged:  Cash, 
*ti  75w.fi  77lo-  Mny  $t!  ?:>®67<4:  June,  $8  83®#  »?4;  July. 
t«  85®6  Sito,  Hn.KUKAT*  shoulder#,  $4  Sy,u  4u:  Short 
Rib.  $5«‘>®5o;4;  Short.  Cleat,  3#  Hku.fi  1.1.  Cattlk- 
Muricet  strong.  Exports,  $-1  70;  cows  and  mix¬ 

ed,  S-'K  in  !  20,  stockera.  $360®SOO:  feeders,  $4  50® 
*5  011;  Texans.  $4W)a>4  63.  Hoos.— Market  steady. 
Roach  mixed.  $3. so, 4 1.20:  packing  and  shipping,  $1.20 
(<*4.30.  tight.  SI  UU®4  35-  skips,  $8.50  ®$4.  SuKEV—  In¬ 
ferior.  *2  30a3  93:  medium,  $3  75®l  75;  good,  $1  30: 
choice.  $4  90. 

8t.  Lofis.— Wiisat.— No.  2  Red,  cash,  $100:  May, 
$10*.:  June,  $107:  July,$l  <164.  COUN— Dull:  Cash,  405*' 
May,  lti->.ie:  June,  4fi4e  July.469$c  Oars-Hrm. 
Cash,  SBQc.  May,  384c;  June,  36e.  Rvk,  higher  at  77c. 
Baulky- Steady  at  hi®7uc.  Eogb,  linn  at  BJ^wdOc. 
Ki.axskicd -Steady  nt  $1.23.  Pokk,  $11  2; St,.  Bulk- 
meats— Long  clear,  $5  85;  short  rib,  $5  751*5X0;  short 
clear,  $5.95.  Lakh -Firm  at  $8  OOaiO  65.  Cattle -Mar- 
ket  llrm.  Exports.  $5  60®5  sO;  good  to  choice  ship¬ 
ping,  $4  60405  50:  fair  to  uiealum.  $150  a  4  50  Texans, 
$4  20(0,5  Ul-  Sheep  Common  to  medium.  $2  75®3  25; 
full  to  choice,  is  50544  50.  Hog*  Light,  *»  15(44  25; 
packing,  $3  8x4 1 15:  heavy.  $1  l.’xat  25. 

Boston  -Grajn— Corn  -steamer  Yellow  ut  39<d594o.; 
Steamer  Mixed  at  5-i4®59c;  High  mixed, Hd®HlRc. and 
No  Grade,  at  55®Sle,  per:  bushel.  Oats  —  Steady: 
»alo*  of  No.  1  white  and  barley  ut  304®51c,  No.  2 
white,  17®474c;  No,  H  45^(i448e,  and  of  mixed  at 
434®  H  e.  per  bushel.  RTK-Small  sales  at  82 a. 90c.  per 
bushel.  Barley— Canada  West  No.  l  choice  exira 
light.  90a.Ui!c  .  No.  1  do.  85®sjo  :  No.  2  do.  76*BOc : 
six  rowed  state.  70a7Hc.  raid  two  rowed  do,  at  (50® 
#3C.  Bran— At  *17,  ¥  ton  for  Spring,  and  $ L5<4l9  for 
Winter.  Fine  l’eed  ana  .Middlings,  at  *18®2l,  and 
Cotton  Seed  Meal.  $28.75  V  ton  to  arrive,  and  $27  50 
at 34  od  the  spot.  Hay  a4P  SfUitV— Choice  grades  of 
liay  have  been  In  demand  ut  $30*621  V  ton:  fair  to 
good.  $16®  It;  common  to  fair  nt  $I4®1«.  Byestruw 
ts  held  ut  *42 ®23  for  choice.  Swalo  hay,  $U»«tli.  Oat 
straw,  tlOiill  per  ton.  1'rodcob. — New  Bvttkr- 
Northern  creanMWy,  iia'lits,  per  lb,  for  extra;  good 
lo  choice.  I4a20o:  Northern  dairy  New  York  and 
Vermont  choice  to  extra,  l?«»20c:  fair  to  good,  12(4 
15c;  common,  9.411c.  per  ft:  western  creamery,  23<d» 
23e,  ror  extra:  |9®2uc,  tor  choice;  la®  lie.  for  com- 
mou  to  good;  Imitation  creamery,  lit® lie.  for 
choice;  choice  ladle-packed,  UfiSTJc-  per  ft;  fair  lo 
good,  9«t  10c:  choice  dairy.  14®  15c;  fair  to  good  do. 
at  12 A12c.  per  pound.  OLD  tlUTTRR  —  Common  to 
choice,  Ulfalic,  low  grades,  7®9o.  CRKitSE— New, 
choice  full  cream  8®94c:  fair  to  good,  ii(*7e-  skims. 
2u*  lc:  <  ld  Norlheru.  10*1040;  good  to  choice,  s®9c: 
common  to  fair,  l  a  ,v-  Western  choice,  8i#9o:  fair 
to  good.  Boo?*-;  common,  per  a.  Kaas-Fresli 

Cape,  I5c:  Eastern.  Me;  New  Yurk  and  Vermont,  134® 
140  Western.  13 » lie;  Provincial,  tie®  He.  Beans— 
Choice  baud  picked  pea. 31  85®  1  75  «*  bu,i  large  do,  do, 
Ml  (lTi  -iil  IN):  medium,  choice,  $1.53® i.80:  do,  screened, 
$1  30® I  40;  ye.. low  .-yes,  Improved,  $1 95®  4:  Red  kUl- 
ueys,$l  95® 2.  Canada  peas,1.*  Via*  I  15  e  bushel  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice.  Green  Reas,  *1  u*6l  50.  Potatoes— 
Kiln  tern,  UdgftToc;  Northern,  0w*63c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May,  23,  1885. 
HRKAD9TUEE3  AND  PROVISIONS.— A 8  OOmpared  With 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Ungrad  od  Winter  Red 
wheat  Isle,  lower;  No.  2  Northwest  Is  2 1*0.  lower; 
No.  2  Red  Is  unchanged.  Coat). — Ungraded  mixed 
In  14c,  higher;  steamer  mixed  la  tie,  higher;  Steamer 
white  Is  unchanged. 

r  lour.  Kkkd  and  sikal.— Flour- Quotations:  Fine 
$2  20® 3  50:  Superfine,  $3  2508  78;  Extra  No,  2,  $3  45® 

4  20;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $M»w  I  50;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  #4  1U®5  85  Common  to  Eulr 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  50®  t  00  Good,  *105®!  111;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4 90u49  75:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  15® 
4 oi;  clear.  $4.io,«t75:  rye  mixture,  $4'2U®4  9i: 
stra'ghr,  $i  50® 3  25:  puteut  *l.90u*3  83:  baker’s  extra. 
$1  25(0,5  Gl:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  $.1  43®  4  Ul, 
lair  lo  good,  $4  10(®5  00.  good  to  very  choice,  $3111® 

5  75;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  $1  i\)®$3  85: 
Cltv  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $JU0®*,3  10; 
South  America,  $6  15® $5  25.  sol  thkhn  Floor  Com¬ 
mon  to  goon  extra.  $9 '.ki.i*4  75  good  to  choice  $4  so® 
5  '-11.  Rtk  Floor -Quiet  and  prices  without  decided 
change.  Superfine.  $L00®4.80.  Cobs  Mkal-Iii  fair 
supply  and  dull.  Yellow  Western,  $3  UiffSSS;  Bran¬ 
dywine,  $3  30*3  in.  Kitun.— Quoted  for  40  to  50 
lbs.  at  $11  Walloon:  B0  10  Stubs.  $15 ID® WOO;  1U0  lbs. 
at  $ni  Ul)®14  .*si.  Sharps  nt-  gl9  00®21.  Rye  feed  at 
«M®13. 

Grain.— W  me  at.  -  No.  1  Northi-rn  at  $l  01Q®1  (rj; 
No.  2  Chicago  at  95R®96fqo;  No  1  Hard,*!  id;  ungrad 
ed  Winter  red,  $1  (L>4:  No.  2  Northwest  96 (-ye  dellv- 
ed;  Ungraded  Winter  Red.  -ii,t9tSc:  No.  2  Red.  rail  re¬ 
ceipts  in  elevator,  $1  044®!  05;  No  2  Red  for  June, 

$fl«®i03)$;  do,  for  July.  $1  iMW*l  0J4*(  do.  for 
August,  $nmt*®lOtilM:  do,  for  September,  $1  07b,® 
108:  do.  for  October.  $1  09® tun* *•  do,  for  December, 
$1  114.1*1  !!$*•  -lo  r<fr  January.  $1  ut:  No.  2  Spring 
lor  July.  95 be.  Rvic— Dull.  Western  and  Canada.  79 
®m)c  Sinie,  suaisio;  No.  1  lu  elevator  at  SJo.  Baulky 
and  BarlkyM Ai,r,  Quiet,  uud  prices  nominally  un¬ 
changed.  Corn  —  ungraded  uilxod,  55«37c  sieutner 
mixed,  .'i5‘-t,ui.7  i*,ot  lu  elevator  No.  3,  M<.a5fi4o,  lu  ele¬ 
vator,  874®574c,  ollouu  Strainer  White.  B9wic,  afloat; 
White'  Southern,  fi  e.  Nu.  2  mixed  to  arrive,  :>M*®38e. 
cost,  freight  uud  insurauec:  No.  2  mixed  tor  May, 
56Qe:  din  for  June.  53  4®  551  .iC  do,  for  July,  534ft® 
5$e;  do,  for  August,  Sg^bWlKmin  daw  -  No.  3,  mix 

ed,  :>9c;  No.  2,  329129*40,  No,  I  i|UOted  at  39.4*0  No. 
3.  white,  I2t*e;  No.  '2,  434|W43hrC;  No.  1,  lie:  mixed 
Western  (WhctUe  white  do,  TktirPo;  white  state, 
4<(ft  l7e;  No.  2,  mixed  for  Jvibe,  39v*®o95(,e. 

Hkanh.  Quota tluns  are;  Jlurrows,  $140®  185;  me 
dlums,  $1  fio®  1  85;  pea,  $1,U0;  red  kidney,  $2:  white 
kidney  at  $1.80. 

Picas. — Green  are  quoted  at  $1  50. 

Provisions  Poitk  -The  quota! Ions  are  as  follows 
$12.**  12.25  for  Job  lot*  of  mess:  $12  no  for  family  rnesB 
glRtifi  for  clear  back,  ithe  latter  for  fancy),  and 
$10 Wail) 25  for  extra  prime.  Drkssku  Moos  are 
offered  a  trifle  easier  sales  ut  .Hftc.  tor  bacon  to  54se. 
for  llglu  average!,  and  for  pigs.  Oft  Mkais  - 

Pickled  bellies  13  it,  average  hi  5Qc  II  lbs,  aver¬ 
age.  5Sgc  City  titc.kled  shoulders  quoted  at  5c.  smoked 

do,  fie;  pickled  hams,  l'«t9'<.e,  smoked  do,  10Q®lle. 
Middles— Fur  Chicago,  deliver)'  quotatl  iis  are  for 
short  clear,  «  lOc;  short  rib.  5  9llc:  long  clear,  5  80c: 
dry  Halted  shoulder*.  150»-.  Hi-kk.— Quotations  are 
K.xlra  India  iio  as.  $'4.%*'.'.V;  extra  mess  lu  barrels  at 
$U50®12:  paeket,  $12  50® II  for  barrels;  family,  $14 
®  14  50.  Bkkk  Hams -Quoted  ut  $19.  I,. tup  Sales  or 
choice  at  7e:  June  option  sales  at  7  03c  July  option 
sales  closed  at  7  12®7  14c.;  August  option  sales  at 

21c;  September  optlou  sales  ut  ?.29®7  30c;  October 


option  sales  closed  at  7  87<aT  40c.  The  year  option 
Is  6  95c .  City  steam  at  fi  70c.  No.  1  City,  at  6  25c. 
Refined  Is  quiet  Continent  quoted  at  7  15c;  South 
American,  at  7  45&T  50c. 

Butter  —Quotations-  New  butler  —  Creamery, 
Elgin  bust,  20  A?lc:  do.  Pennsylvania,  best  at  21® 
23c;  do.  Western,  bent,  at,  20c:  do,  good  19c:  do,  fair 
at  17®l«e:  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  mbs,  best  at  20c. 
do,  half  firkins,  tuba,  extra  line,  19c:  do.  half 
firkins,  tubs,  good,  at  i8u:  do,  Weish  tubs,  prime, 
at  19c:  do.  tubs,  good,  ut  1 7<sb  180  ;  do.  tubs, 
poor,  at  1 5®  1  fie;  western  Imitation  creamery', 
best,  at  17e;  do.  good,  at  14®l6c  ;  Western  dairy 
fair,  at  I0®llc:  Western  factory,  best,  at  i2c:  do, 
poor,  fiiaSc.  Old  butter.— Creamery.  Western,  at  lu 
®12c;  Slate  dairy,  tubs  extra  firsts,  liaise  do, 
firsts,  l2itKlc:  do.  seconds,  at  ni®llc  do,  thirds, 
7@8c:  Western  dairy.  Heconrts  at  malic  :  Western 
factory,  seconds,  9^93*0  Western  dairy  and  factory, 
thirds  al  7®8o;  grease  per  Pi  at  I8i®5c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
weak.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  24c  :  Western 
do,  at  25o  •  dairy  at  l‘J@20e:  receipts,  775.  From 
Chicago.  — -Market  weak;  creamery  at  l3V4'at9)tc  • 
dairy  at  13®14c. 

Chkksk.- Quotations  are  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory.  Cufi  cream,  fancy,  at  4*4®9)6c.  do,  fine, 
at74*i<®4c:  for  fair  to  good,  548^470:  creamery  skims, 
Pennsylvania,  good  at  lQt&iWC;  do,  Pennsylvania, 
fair,  at  l®lQe:  do,  poor,  at  ^®lc. 


At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received*  From  Philadelphia— Market 
lower;  quoted,  ebeddars  nt  S-Vpliilhq  receipts.  450 
boxes.  From  Chicago  -Market  tame;  Cheddars, 
8®  9:34c. 

Baoa.— A*e  at  firm  prices.  Demaud  Is  fair.  The 
quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  MiSliQc:  Western, 
lfi'si'SlS^c:  Southern,  12®12Mic. 

At  the  New  Y'ork  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  — 
—  Market  easier.  Quoted  at  13i4i*14c.:  receipts, 
l,10u.  From  Baltimore— Quoted  at  lie,  receipts  am¬ 
ple.  From  Chicago -Market  firm- quoted  at  12>*c. 

Lrvit  Poultry  —The  quotations  are  as  follows  - 
8pring  chickens,  per  pair,  85c®*!®U>  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  oer  Ih,  at  Tic:  do.  Western, 
l3V*®Me:  roosters,  old.  fi*7C:  turkeys,  per  lb..lil®12c; 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  aud  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  90ctt$l.25;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  00,690c:  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  75u®$1.00,  pigeons,  per  pair,  50c. 

Drbssed  PoFi.ritT.— Frozen  at  I6ai7c.  for  turkeys, 
Fresh  killed -Turkeys.  1U®13c-  ohlekeUs,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  spring,  tier  pair,  at  4.1c  a*50c;  fowls,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  prime,  Ific ;  ilo,  Jersey,  16c;  squabs, 
white,  per  doa  ,  $80J:  do.  dart,  per  dor, $2. 

Game— Wild  ducks,  canvas,  Western,  per  pair,  so 
®*i:  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  20c.®3ue,  Mallard  at 
20®25c. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 


Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  84*  8  15-16  8  15-16 

Strict  Or  11  nary .  9  3-lC  9?*  94* 

Good  Ordinary  .  10  10  3-16  10  3-16 

8trlct  Good  Ordinary .  10?$  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Low  Middling .  10  11-16  lujfi  10% 

Strict  Low  Middling .  11%  U  1-16  11  1-16 

Middling .  U  11  3-16  11  3-16 

Good  Middling... .  11  3-16  1%  11?* 

Strict  Good  .Middling .  UAfc  11  9-16  11  9-16 

Middling  Fair .  114*  11  15-16  11  5-16 

Fair .  V2?6  12  9-16  12  9-16 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  646  I  Low  Middling.... 

Strict  Good  Ord..  9  1-16  |  .Middling .  hi)* 


Frksh  Knurrs.- Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  $3  0034  50:  Russet  s  al  $2  7 5® 3  50  per  bbl. 
Strawberries,  per  quart,  at  28330c,  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  and  2b® 30c,  for  (.Tharleston 


Dried  FRUtra.— Evaporated  apples  eoullnue  to 
hard -n  In  price.  The  follow  I  tig  are  the  quotations. 
Fancy  evaporated  apples.  7!<®74(c:  choice  do.  64*®7e 
prime  do  6®fi)irC;  fancy  Nortn  Carolina  sliced  at 
4(341*0,  choice  do,,  3*4‘,*3t*c;  choice  Vlrglula, SutSiqc; 
choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut,  3e:  Kentucky  do.  lu 
barrels,  .4Si>334fc:  extra  fancy  North  Carolina  peeled 
peaches,  )0.«ta*c:  fancy  choice  do.  9®9>$c;  choice 
Georgia.  utipeeled  halves,  6hj®7c,  uupeeled 

qua!  ters,  5*84.8;  Stale  plums,  TfitiQj;  Southtru  Dam 
sons.  8)4370:  prime  pitted  cherries,  m«®12c:  evap¬ 
orated  raspberries,  24® 24 )rc;  sun-dried  do.  27®23Hjc; 
olackherrtes,  9e. 

Vkanuts.  Quoted  at  4443444c.  for  best  b.uui  pick¬ 
ed,  and  3M®»Hc,  I  or  farmers*  grades. 

Hat  and  Straw. -The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Choice  Timothy  hay,  fl  1*>®17U,  good  do,  $1Uj®1  10: 
medium  do,  K1®1  ufic  ;  shipping  lmy.  9vc  ;  clover 
mixed  95c® $ l  00,  clover.  8.'**9(k*.'  No,  1  rye  straw*, 
$1  oj®l  1U:  short  rye,  95®9Uc;  oat  straw,  ,'iU®6bc. 

Hors.— The  following  are  tUe  quotations,  New  at 

14((*l5c.  for  best:  I2®i:ie  for  . . I  1  ••  prime,  aud  3® lie. 

for  low  grades;  old  at  i®9c .  Raelfic  coast  at  s®  i;v. 

Kick.  — Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  44(®5Qc:  good  to  prime  at  514 «6c; 
choice  at  6)6®64t,c;  fancy  head  at  65ti®7c;  Rangoon 
at  44k®  l-lie:  duly  paid,  aud  2m®3440  in  tK>nd;  Futna  at 
444®fie;  Java  at  5?6®5?6C.. 

Skkps.  For  clover  prices  are  unchanged- a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  Quotation;;  are  at  9c.  for  prime  West¬ 
ern- 9t*e.  tor  choice,  and  94*®10e.  for  extra  choice; 
timothy  Is  quiet  ut  ubout  $1  fi5@l  7U.  Linseed  Is 
nominal;  quoted  at  $1.85. 

Sdoar.— The  quotations  are; 

Cut  loaf,  7S*e;  Crushed.  7Qc  ;  powdered,  fitge  ; 
granulated,  84*.  mould  “A.  "  6«4!  Con fectloners’  -A," 
OiRc;  siandnro  '‘A.”  c :  off  a,  5*6-35.40:  white  extra 
*‘C.“  54®5?rc:  yellow*  extra  ‘*0,'’  5®54se-  "C,”  4-M 
u44?6«;  yellows,  14®  14c. 

Tallow.— It  Is  hard  to  get  bids  over  5  ll-16o.  for 
prime  city  wllh  $2  charge  for  packages,  while  344c, 
Is  asked.  Sales  of  city  at  5  lt-16c,  and  In  lots  at 
5  1I-16®56|C. 

Tohacco.— Quiet  aud  uuchanged. 

Veoet.vBLls.—  Quotations  are  fur  :  —  Potatoes - 
Rose,  Maine,  per  donble-hended  barrel.  $2  00;  Rose, 
eastern,  bulk,  j«>r  barrel,  at  *1  75;  Rose.  State, 
round  hoops,  81.75;  do,  16W  lbs,  *190® $175,  do, 
llut  hoops  and  sucks.  $1503$173:  Burbank,  State 
round  hoops,  $175,  do.  Is"  It,  $IK2®l75;  do.  sack 
aud  Hat  hoops  $I6J®*!75;  Imported  Scotch,  per 
sack,  St  V®  l  62  Bermuda  new,  e  bbl,  $7®9;  Florida, 
new,  prime,  per  bid  ut  $7®9:  do,  new  fair,  per  bbl, 
$4®5;  no,  new  culls,  *■  tdd,  $.3®3  5b.  Asparagus— 
oyster  Ray,  per  dosen  bunches,  at  $2  MuS  Ul:  Jersey 
per  duxen  bunches  ut  $1  Vi®2  3ll'  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land,  per  doten  bunches,  at  SI  5,Ki»2 25-  Norfolk 
and  North  Carolina,  per  do*en  bunches,  $1 2W2 00 
asparagus  culls,  41  dozeu.  iV®*'.  Been— Bermuda, 4< 
era  tv,  $1  506*2  no,  Florida,  I  7'.®;’-  do.  Savannah, 
$1 53®i)A  Cabbages-  Florida, 41  bbl,  f:l® I- do,  Florida, 
F  bbi.ernu*,  67  i i 50: 8tY*U>iUii  per  bbl,  crate  #3  x>®i; 
Cbarlcstou,  per  bbl,  crate.  $3®4.  Cucumbers,  Florl 
da,  per  box,  $1  50  a  3  fid.  -J  n  I’eas  -  North  Carolina, 
lier  naif  bbl.  crate,  $1  25®  1  .V):  Charlestou  and  Savan¬ 
nah,  iter  A*raie,  75c®*l.  Kale—  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  per  barrel,  *31H)<®S23,  Onions  -  Bermuda,  41 
oruir.  $3  23;  New  orteans,  per  bbl,  $5(,tfi  do,  per  half 
tdd.  $<(0*250.  Radishes— Nearby  per  UX)  bundles. 
$l®l  50;  .Norfolk,  per  IK)  buueues,  7ie®$l  Ul  Rhu 
barb  -  Lung  Island,  per  1UJ  Imnehi's,  *1  .'>0®'-’.  Spinach 
-Long  Island,  per  bbl  $«.»*  Nj:  Philadelphia  aud 
Baltimore,  per  bbl,  $8®3SO.  Siring  beaus— Savan¬ 
nah.  fiat,  per  crate.  *!<d:  Florida,  wax,  do.  50c® 
*200.  do.  green  good,  $1  50® 2. 0)1.  Beans  Florida, 
green,  poor  to  fair.  5Pc8k$L  Squash— Florida  yellow, 
lier  crate,  $125o«l80:  do,  white,  per  crate,  $1®1  25 
Tomatoes  -Florida,  per  bushel  crate,  at  $1 25® 
2  23:  Bermuda,  per  box,  $5c®50c. 

Wool.— The  qaotatious  ure:  XX  Ohio,  at  324e' 
New  Spring  Texas' U  Alio  Fall  California,  16c;  flue 
Delaine,  36e;  scoured  Texas,  37c:  do,  fleece,  35. 


LIVIfi  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Y'ork.  May  23,  1885. 

BKKves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,192  head, 
against  11,490  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Sales.— Chicago  steers,  1,405  n>,  $6  50;  do,  1819 
a,  $6  OS;  do,  1,227  lb,  $6  02;  do,  1,143  lb,  $5  95;  do 


1,254  lb,  $5  90;  do,  1,235  lb,  $5  83;  do,  1,175  lb,  $5  70; 
do,  1,050  lb,  *5  70;  St.  Louis  do,  1,226  lb,  $5  70;  do, 
1,126  lb,  $5  60:  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  do.  1,221 
lb,  $5  75;  do,  1,820  »,  *6;  do,  1,826  lb,  *5  SO;  do,  1,195 
1b.  $5  80;  do,  1,231  lb,  $5  75-  do,  1,305  lb.  $5  75:  do,  1,051 
tb,  $5  GO:  do.  1,183  lb.  $5  50:  bulls,  1,336  »,  «94c:  still-fed 
do,  1,276  lb,  4Qc:  State  «teer9,  1,610  Tb,  $6  80;  do, 
1,227  lb.  $5  74;  mixed  Western  do,  1,433  lb,  $6  SO-  do, 
1,252  1b,  $6  44;  do,  1.285  lb ,  $6  34;  Pennsylvania  xtable- 
fed  do,  1,880  lb,  $6  124f,  do,  1,377  tb.  *«:  do,  1,276  tb, 
$5  70;  do,  1,200  lb.  $5  95;  oxen,  1,545  lb,  $5  «0;  still  bulU, 
1,217  lb, $4 35;  do,  1,030  lb,  34* e;  Pennsylvania  s table- 
fed  steers,  1,4-16  tb,  $6  IU;  do  1,3.8  lb,$6!}5;  do,  1,858 
lb,  $6  124:  do.  1,312  lb,  $6;  oxen,  1,605  lb,  $5  60:  do.  1,925 
!b,  $4  95;  Buffolo  do,  1,389  lb,  $5  85;  still  hulls,  1,647 
lb,  $4  95;  do,  1,616  lb,  $4  374;  do,  1,294  lb,  $4  30. 

Calves.-  Veals,  140  lb.  at  5c;  do,  141  tb,  at  64c r  do 
162  lb.  at  64  .  mixed  cal  vee,  135  lb.  at  44c  do,  104  lb, 
at  44c:  veals,  144  lb,  at  6?*c;  do,  151  lb,  at  64c;  do.  151 
lb,  at  5c. 

Sheep  axd  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days 
27,609  head,  against  32,229  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Common  to  extra  dipped  sheep  sold  at  $4  06 Q 
fit  1  85.  clipped  yearlings,  at  $5  50®t>  124,  and  a  car. 
load  of  prime  unshorn  Western,  at  $7;  clipped  year¬ 
lings,  91  lb,  at  64c:  do,  74  lb,  at  54c;  cllppe  1  sheep,  90 
B,  at  44c;  do.  84  16  at  $4  30;  do  77  ft,  at  44c:  clipped 
Ohio  sbeep,  39  lb  at  44c;  Spring  lambs,  $5  SO  per 
head;  Ohio  sbeep,  99  tb.  at  *4  35:  do,  95  ft.  at  $4  60  ( 
Virginia  lambs,  .V)  lb,  at  7?jc;  do,  51  lb,  at  74c:  lambs, 
yearlings  and  sheep,  (poori  45  It.  at  14c;  Western 
yearlings,  73  ft,  7e;  Virginia  lambs.  55  ft,  at  74c;  do, 
52  1b,  7Qc:  ewes,  T7  ft,  34c:  Western  sheep  (part  uu 
shorn)  77  lb,  $435:  clipped  do.  93  1b,  #4  55:  Ohio  do, 
109  lb, *4  70;  do.  92  ft,  at  $4  60:  do,  84  ft.  at  44c-  Vir¬ 
ginia  lambs.  49  ft,  at  7c;  clipped  Indiana  sheep,  ss  ft, 
$4  35:  Pennsylvania  do,  84  lb.  at  *4  U04.  Kentucky  do, 
(ewes),  119  ft,  44c:  clipped  Kentucky  yearlings,  81  ft, 
at  6c:  Jersey  lambs.  $fi  per  head. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  84,227  head  against 
36,147  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Market 
nominally  steady  at  $4  25®4  30 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMP8  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1845, 

No.  -27U  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 

“  Farmers’  Favorite,"  Pleases  all  practical  potato 
growers.  Will  oust  poison  on  potato  vines  perfectly, 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  Verdi  ct  of  all  who  use  It: 
"Best  I  ever  sate."  PRICE  81.50.  Liberal 
terms  to  Agents  and  Dealer*.  Write  for  full 
description,  terms,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
J,  S.  EDDY  A  b-ONsj, 

Engle  Mills,  Reus.  Co..  N.  V. 


SPAIN’S 

CHURNS. 


Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  Im- 

? roved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  cedar.  Send 
or  Illustrated  circular  and  prices.  Clem¬ 
ent  it  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  McALVIX,  Lowell,  Mass,  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


50 


P  A  U  Q  I  perfume*!,  X«w  tleslgos,  lillic  UrauUcs,  Uvm 
uAUD UChromo,  Verea.  Motto**  mj<1  Hidden  Name, 
with  ux  eleffw&tprtw^  toe-  Ivory  Card  Co.,  Otoumvllie,  Cl 


COOl)  FARMS  In  a  mild,  delightful  climate  $TGi 
to  *2.1) «i.  Good  business  place,  no  untimely  frosts,  no 
cyclones,  no  floods,  no  malaria.  C .  K .  LA  N  D I S. 

V  inelaiid,  X.  J. 


fiACIIROMO  CARDS  Ide ,  12  Hidden  Name 

U,\arus  lUc.  O.  I.  REED  «fc  CO.,  Nassau,  X,  Y. 


80 


made  In  27  davo 
New  BOOK | 

A  a  ent a  Wanted, 

t  CO,  1117  Chestnut  1 


selling  our 


124- 

11.  L.  1VAKI 


PAINT-ROOF 

AND  OUTBUILDINCS  WITH 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  STEWART.  74  Cortlandt  St.  .New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  for  NEW  ROOFS 


C  H  13  8  H  J  »  B  PIGS. 

Spring  pigs  and  young  breeding  stock  eligible  to 
registry.  Reduced  prices.  Circular  free.  Houdan 
Eggs,  $1.50  for  13.  F.  H .  B R ITT. 

Ridgeway,  Orleans  Co. ,  X.  Y. 


THRESH  I  NCI  OUTFIT  for  sale.  Write  for  par 
tlculars to  C.  H.  WARKINOTON, 

Box  624  West  Cheater.  >*■ 


DON’T  BUY  AN  ATLAS  WATSON'S 

New  Complete  Illustrated  and  Indexed 
85.00  Atilt*  of  the  World.  2oi>  pages.  Agents 
wanted  la  every  Cuuuty.  Write  for  Circulars  to 
Gaylord  Watson.  278  Pearl  Street,  Yew  York, 
or,  R.  A.  Tenney,  ss  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EPPS’S 

Grateful— Comforting:. 


COCOA. 


CURE- DEAF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  TUE  HEARING, 

aud  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  i>((siunn,  blit  luTixible  to  other*.  Alt  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them,  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes- 
timoniuls,  Iree.  Addiess,  1.  hlSCOX,  Sod  Broad¬ 
way,  fi.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


V 


WIlAT#  ONLY  85.00. 

Solid  this  amount  and  re 
oelve  icarriaae  paldi  the 
Easiest  Working  and  Must 
Powerful  Garden  Force 
Pu  upever Produced.  Com- 
plete  with  8  feet  of  rubber 
Hose,  Suction  Hose,  Brass 
Sprinkler  aud  Nozzle  for 
straight  stream.  A  perfect 
miniature  fire  engine.  It  has 
Brass  Cylinder,  Metallic 
Valves,  »nd  Brass  Platon 
Rod,  rendering  It  on  exceed- 
Ingljr  servicvuihle  Hump  fur 
gardens  ami  hothouses, 
GLEASON  A  BAILEY 
Jl’F’G.  CO.  Limited, 
Mercer  aud  Houston 
Sts.,  New  York  City. 

Established  1840. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

"We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasnr- 
*ble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
••little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self- 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Worcester.  Mass. 


WIND  MIL 

11,000 


Has  no  equal  tor 
simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility.  and  power. 

JReliable 
Agent* 

wanted  in  alt  un- 
assigned  territory. 

Pumps,  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill 
Supplies  of  every  description, 
Farm  and  Suburban  Water 
Works  a  specially.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free. 

The  Phelps  Bigelow  W.M.Co 
KiIidikim,  M l.-U..  anil  121b  West 
9th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 


SHEEP  OR  CATTLE  FARM, 

Of  13,000  Acre*,  nearly  adjoining  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  on  the  East. 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

H.  W.  AUSTIN, 

156  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  CECIL  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

Will  holda  FAIR  at  Elktou,  Maryland,  ou  the 
•2d,  3d  and  4th  of  Jnue,  when  they  will  have  an 
extensive  Exhibit  of  FARM  and  >ih*'f  MACHINERY 
and  Implements,  as  well  as  of  the  Fruits  and  Flowers 
of  the  season.  Trtals  of  RUNNING  and  TROTTING 
each  day  for  Liberal  Premiums,  c-c tries  for  which 
races  close  on  25th,  at  ll  r  u.  For  space  for  exhibits 
and  for  premium  list,  aoply  to 

JOHN  PARTRIDGE,  Sec’y. 

WEBSTER. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


rWEBSr£fi$Y'  M£W 
'WABMOCeJ Z™* 

iDICTIOMAfjy [SUPPLEMENT 


Get  the  Standard. 

fi  TimWebster — k  has  118,000  Words, 
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MAPLE  SUGAR. 


JOSEPHINE  C.  POOLE. 

I. 

ATHER  came  home  one 
bright  day  in  March — almost 
the  first  spring-like  day  we 
had  known  that  year.  Re 
held  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
told  us  we  must  guess  who  it 
was  from. 

We  all  tried,  but  could  not 
guess  right;  and  when  he 
read  it  to  us  we  were  delight¬ 
ed  to  find  it  was  fromUucle  Aze),  who  lives 
on  the  old  farm  in  Bloomfield,  which  was 
mother’s  home  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  We 
had  often  been  there  in  Summer,  but  never 
in  the  sugar  making  season,  but  had  wished 
we  could  be  many  times.  Now,  Uncle  Azel 
had  written  for  us  all  to  come,  and  right 
away  too,  for  the  sun’s  rays  were  warm  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  snow 
was  beginning  to  melt,  so  he  was  busy  at 
work  getting  ready  for  the  first  run  of  sap 
which  is  always  the  best. 

We  were  pleased  euough  at  the  thought  of 
going— were  to  stay  a  whole  week,  leaving 
books  and  lessons  behind  us.  Howard  wanted 
to  take  his  skates,  but  father  thought  both 
the  boys  ought,  to  carry  rubber  boots  instead, 
as  he  hoped  they  would  be  needed,  more  than 
skates. 

We  started  ou  the  early  morning  train  a 
few  mornings  after;  all  on  time — nothing 
forgotten.  A  happier  party  could  not  be 
found— six  of  us  all  together.  It  was  snow¬ 
ing  a  little,  but  the  air  was  clear  enough  l’or 
us  to  see  across  the  river  as  we  sped  along, 
and  ihe  children  kept  a  look  out  for  the  old 
familiar  places.  West  .Point  looked  quite 
frozen  and  ice-bound  and  Old  .Storm  King 
still  kept  on  bis  white  night  cap  of  snow, 
closedown  to  bis  ears.  The  two  Mountain 
Houses  at  Cornwall  and  Catskill,  seemed 
buried,  and  looked  strangely;  as  we  had  only 
seen  tnem  in  Summer,  when  everything 
around  was  fresh  and  green. 

We  were  soon  at  Albauy,  where  we  dined, 
and  were  all  hungry  as  young  bears.  After 
we  left  there,  the  train  just  dauced  along  and 
brought  us  to  Syracuse,  where  we  changed 
cars  to  go  to  Bloomfield.  The  farther  west 
we  traveled,  the  more  snow  we  fouud,  and 
the  conductor  said  that  three  weeks  before, 
the  drifts  were  higher  than  the  cars,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through,  really 
line  inakiug  a  tuuuel,  only  it  was  open  at  the 
top. 

Uncle  Azel  met  us  at  the  station,  where  we 
iel  t  the  railroad,  with  a  sleigh  large  enough 
to  hold  us  all.  We  were  soon  driviug  towards 
Bloomfield,  and  the  six  miles  seemed  very 
short.  People  who  met  us  looked  as  if  they 
won  lered  where  such  a  merry  party  came 
from,  as  the  boys  saug  aud  shouted  like  wild 
Indians. 

The  farm  house  looked  so  different  in  Win 
ter— so  dark  aud  plain.  The  paint  had  washed 
oil'  the  clap  boards  aud  left  the  wood  gray  or 
brown,  but  the  vines  almost  covered  it  in 
Summer,  and  made  it  pretty  and  green.  The 
branches  of  the  trees  quite  poked  their  noses 
into  the  open  windows  then,  and  we  could 
step  on  to  the  roof  of  the  porcu  over  the  front 
door,  and  pick  quantities  of  cherries  when 
they  were  ripe.  Now,  when  the  vines  were 
dead,  and  the  leaves  off  the  trees,  they  looked 
like  grim  skeletons  standing  as  sentinels. 
Tnougb  gloomy  looking  ou  the  outside,  all  was 
cheerful  within  the  house.  The  windows 
shone  with  light,  aud  Aunt  Maria,  when  she 
heard  our  sleigh  bells,  opened  the  door  to 
wtlc  tine  us  with  kind  and  loving  words. 
They  were  all  glad  to  see  us,  aud  thought  the 
boys  had  grown  so  much  siuce  Summer. 
Supper  was  ready  waitiug  for  us,  and  the 
boys  showed  at  the  table  why  It  was  they 
grew  so  fast,  in  the  way  tnay  devoured  the 
roast  chicken,  biscuit,  aud  other  good  things. 

We  were  all  very  tired,  aud  soon  went  to 
bed,  truly  thankful  that  we  were  there  and 
going  to  stay  the  whole  week. 

When  we  awoke  the  next  morning  the  rain 
just  poured  aud  the  sky  was  dark  and  gloomy. 
Freddie  cried  aloud,  but  Howard  said  “Never 
mind,  we’ll  have  lots  of  fun  up  in  the  garret, 
and  can  play  with  the  kittens,  too,  if  we  can’t 
go  out.”  After  breakfast  Uncle  came  in  all 
dressed  for  the  raiu,  aud  said  that  though  it 
made  it  dull  and  stupid  for  us,  he  was  very 
giad  it  rained,  for  it  would  help  melt  and 
clear  away  thesnuw,  aud  it  would  be  easier 
to  get  arouud  in  the  woods  to  gather  the  sap, 
which  was  running  freely.  He  drove  down 
the  road,  aud  we  watched  the  sleigh  until  it 
turned  into  the  ’sugar-bush,”  as  they  call  the 
groves  of  maple  trees  from  which  the  sugar  is 
made. 

It  is  really  a  grove  of  trees  called  sugar- 


maple,  and  we  had  often  played  there  in  hot 
weather,  when  it  was  always  so  cool  and 
quiet.  We  would  gather  mandrakes,  and  pre¬ 
tend  they  were  oranges,  and  the  splendid  cat¬ 
tails  growing  in  the  marsh  beyond.  Father 
had  gone  with  uncle,  and  mother  said  they 
would  have  a  good  visit  talking  over  old 
times,  for  they  had  been  boys  together  and 
father’s  early  home  was  on  the  next  farm — 
right  down  the  road,  and  they  had  made  sugar 
together  many  a  rime,  when  boys. 

They  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  pretty 
tired  with  tbeir  day’s  work,  but  after  supper, 
when  Uncle  Azel  had  gotten  on  his  slippers 
and  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  we  all 
gathered  round  the  blazing  fire,  aud  as  we 
watched  the  logs  crackle  and  burn,  he  told  us 
all  about  maple  sugar. 

He  said,  “that  in  the  Autumn,  when  the 
leaves  are  dead  and  fallen,  when  the  cold 
winds  begin  to  blow  and  frost  is  coming,  the 
6ap  aud  juice  of  the  tree  leaves  its  branches 
and  trunk  and  settles  in  the  roots,  away  b9low 
the  cold  and  frost.  The  leaf-buds  on  the 
branches,  which  are  already  formed  and 
ready  to  grow  in  the  coming  season  aud  form 
a  new  mantle  of  foliage  in  the  yammer,  are 
safely  folded  aud  coated  with  a  hard,  close 
covering,  so  that  no  storm  can  hurt  them, 
and  there  they  stay  all  wrapped  up,  waiting. 

In  the  Spring  when  the  suu  begins  to  melt 
the  suow,  the  frost  is  leaving  and  the  earth  is 
full  of  moisture,  then  the  trees  know  thut 
Winter  has  gone,  aud  the  roofs  begin  to  work 
again.  They  drink  the  water  of  which  the 
soil  is  so  full,  and  seud  it  up  through  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  to  the  many  little  branches, houghs 
and  twigs,  and  to  the  waiting  leaf-buds,  each 
eager  for  its  share,  ready  to  burst  its  prison 
bar3.  The  moisture  thus  carried  up  to  nourish 
the  tree  is  called  the  sap,  or  juice  of  the  tree. 
The  sugar  maple  dontains  a  great  deal  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter  or  sugar  which  has  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  by  boiliug  great  quantities  of  the 
sap.  evaporating  the  water  in  it,  maple  sugar 
is  produced.  The  timo  Jto  draw  the  sap  is 
when  it  begins  to  return  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree,  in  early- Spriug,  when  the  nights  are 
frosty  and  the  days  warm  and  sunny.  Tap¬ 
ping  the  trees  does  not  injure  them  early  in 
the  Spring,  uules3  too  much  sap  is  taken,  and 
the  sugar  is  then  good.  But  later,  when  the 
buds  begin  to  sprout,  sugar  made  from  the 
sap  has  a  strong-  unpleasant  taste.  We  all 
listened  to  Uncle  with  interest  ami  went  to 
sleep  that  night  talking  about  sugar-making. 
Little  Fred  said  he  had  “always  thought  they 
dug  maple  su^ar  out  of  the  ground  like  pota¬ 
toes-found  it  rouud  the  roots  of  the  trees; 
and  be  should  tell  his  teacher  he  had  learned 
a  good  deal  this  week,  if  he  hadn’t  been  at 
school!” 

CLOTHES  MOTHS. 

*  UNCLE  MARK. 

A  box  containing  papery  tube-like  cocoons 
was  received  recently  from  Addie  H.  Stone, 
with  questions  about  them:  What  are  they? 
What  harm  do  they  do;  aud  do  they  move? 
I  sent  them  to  Prof.  Riley,  and  ho  kindly  re¬ 
plied  : 

“The  cocoons  enclosed  in  your  letter  belong 
to  one  of  the  little  tiueid  case  makers,  which 
feed  upon  woolen  goods,  etc.  From  the  case, 
it  seems  to  be  the  common  Tinea  tapetzella, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
without  first  breeding  the  moth,  as  the  color 
of  the  case  depends  on  the  color  of  the  fabric 
fed  on,  the  little  worm  cutting  bis  coat  and 
coloring  it  according  to  his  cloth.”  These 
cocoods  from  Addie  are  about  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  long,  light  in  color  and  open  at  both 
ends,  though  tapering  a  little  from  the  center. 
Carefully  opening  oue  I  found  in  it  a  little 
white  worm,  or  larva,  with  a  brown  head. 
This  larva  has  been  living  in  its  tube  like  case 
siuce  last  May  or  June,  the  season  when  they 
batch  from  the  eggs.  The  mother-insect  lays 
the  eggs  on  or  near  some  garment  or  piece  of 
cloth.  Wheu  they  hatch,  it  is  in  the  larva  state, 
and  they  set  to  work  immediately  to  weave 
the  cases  they  are  to  live  in.  As  Prof.  Riley 
says,  they  cut  and  color  their  coats  according 
to  the  cloth;  forming  tbeir  cases  of  the  goods 
upon  which  they  find  themselves,  mukiug 
them  seem  like  part  of  the  cloth,  aud  thus 
hiding  themselves  from  all  but  careful  search¬ 
ing. 

Henry  McCook  tells  in  his  book,  entitled 
“Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,”  how  the  larva 
may  be  made  to  array  itself  iu  a  coat  of  many 
colors,  by  moving  it  from  cloth  of  one  color 
to  that  of  auother;  green,  black  aud  red  may 
in  this  way  become  parts  of  one  case.  The 
larva  pass  the  summer  in  these  cases,  moving 
them  about  as  they  feed;  for  the  cloth  is  their 
food,  as  well  as  their  clothing.  In  the  Fall 
they  cease  to  eat  and  lie  torpid  through  the 
Winter.  In  the  Spring  they  change  within 
their  cases  to  chrysalids,  remaining  in  that 
state  about  three  weeks,  when  they  become 
winged  moths,  less  than  an  inch  across  the 
extended  wings.  They  fly  about  at  night,  and 
their  lives  are  short  in  the  winged  state,  for 


soon  after  the  eggs  are  laid  they  all  die.  The 
work  of  destruction  is  all  doue  by  them  while 
iu  the  larva  state  within  their  papery  cases. 
While  the  history  of  the  moth  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  its  work  is  very  vexatious,  and  this  is 
the  season  to  guard  against  the  destruction  it 
causes.  Perhaps  the  best  aud  most  easily  ap 
plied  preventive  is  Pyrethrum  powder;  clothes 
packed  away  with  a  liberal  dusting  of  this  will 
escape  the  ravages  of  these  little  cloth  eaters. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  live  in  Dakota,  the 
Territory  which  took  your  prize  for  the  largest 
potato.  We  live  a  long  way  from  the  post 
office.  There  are  but  few  settlers  iu  this  part 
of  Dakota  at  preseut,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  cattle  roving  over  the  prairie:  these  cattle 
run  wild  all  the  year,  their  owuers  not  seeing 
them,  except  at  the  rouud  up  every  Spring. 
The  round-up  is  managed  iu  this  way:  the  cow¬ 
boys  ride  over  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  driving  all  the  cattle  before  them 
to  various  points  agreed  upon.  Each  cowboy 
tbeu  separates  from  the  herd  all  the  cattle 
having  his  brand  on  them.  They  drive  all 
these  with  their  calves  to  headquarters,  and 
brand  the  calves,  then  the  cattle  are  all  turned 
loose  again  to  roam  wherever  they  please  I 
am  a  stock  owner  in  a  small  way.  I  own  one 
calf.  My  brother  Ralph  owns  one  too  We 
expect  some  day  they  will  make  a  good  pair 
of  work  oxen.  I  wish  to  become  a  Cousin.  1 
am,  dear  Uncle  Mark.  Yours  truly, 

HOMER  W.  WHITCOMB. 

Burdick  Co.,  Dak. 

[You  have  written  us  an  interesting  account 
of  the  round  up.  We  welcome  you  to  our 
Club,  and  hope  to  hear  from  you  often. — 
UNCLE  MARK  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  Club  very  much.  My  papa  takes 
your  paper,  and  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins.  I  can  tell  Dora  Ricks  that 
the  thermometer  has  been  down  to  3d  below 
zero  very  often  this  Winter,  and  that  we  think 
it  is  very  pleasant  when  it  is  only  eight  below. 
I  have  a  very  niea  place  to  raise  flowers,  and 
1  like  to  raise  them  very  much.  Papa  bought 
me  a  paper  of  Eschscbolt/.ia,  and  1  think  that 
it  is  a  very  pretty  flower. 

I  have  a  little  dog,  and  I  named  him  Watch ; 
we  Lhink  very  much  of  him.  I  help  to  raise 
chickens,  and  last  Summer  I  raised  a  duck;  1 
named  it  Dicky,  and  when  I  would  call  it,  it 
would  come  right  to  me,  and  would  run  alter 
ine,  Last  Summer  l  raised  a  Castor  Bean, 
and  it  grew  very  large  and  tall,  aud  had  very 
large  leaves;  I  saved  some  seeds  for  the  next 
year. 

We  have  a  piano,  and  I  take  lessons  from 
my  large  sister.  I  go  to  school  wheu  it  is  not 
too  cold.  The  snow  was  very  deep  this  Wiu 
ter.  Papa  is  going  to  make  me  a  nice  flower 
bed.  1  am  nine  years  old.  Your  little  niece, 
BLANCHE  MCELRATH. 

Dakota  Co.,  Minn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  love  to  read  the 
children’s  department  in  the  dear  old  Rural. 
I  had  a  little  garden  last  Summer,  but  did 
not  have  a  good  oue.  It  is  bard  to  have  a 
garden  here,  for  the  spot  marked  out  for  it  is 
hard  and  has  much  lime  iu  it. 

I  live  on  a  farm,  aud  my  papa  is  a  farmer. 
He  has  two  horses,  two  cows,  a  steer  and  a 
young  calf.  We  have  40  hens  aud  chick*  ns 
altogether;  aud  we  got  about  six  eggs  a  day 
during  the  cold  weather.  Papa  has  a  saw¬ 
mill.  My  sister  Millie  wrote  you  a  letter, 
aud  it  wus  printed.  You  asked  her  to  write 
again,  but  she  has  never  written.  1  hope  you 
have  not  taken  my  name  off  the  Club  list. 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  katie  jack. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  I  thought  I  would  tell 
you  how  my  crops  were  last  year.  1  plauted 
white  rice  (pop)  corn  and  took  it  to  the 
agricultural  fair  and  it  took  the  first  premium. 
1  also  planted  the  watermelon  seeds  sent  from 
the  Rural  and  musk  melons  of  three  sorts, 
but  the  Buprise  was  the  best;  some  of  the 
canteloupes  were  very  good.  I  made  the  soil, 
for  the  melons,  very  flue,  then  put  in  a  good 
supply  of  farm  manure:  and  1  kept  the  weeds 
out.  I  set  out  a  bed  of  strawberries  iu  .Sep¬ 
tember,  they  looked  very  good  in  the  Fall, 
before  the  ground  froze,  and  I  hope  to  have 
a  good  bed  of  them  next  Summer. 

We  have  a  Hock  of  Southdown  sheep  of 
which  I  am  very  fond,  last  Spring  wo  raised 
a  cosset  lamb,  it  became  very  tame;  I  cut  a 
basketful  of  turnips  every  day  for  the  sheep. 
I  have  a  Jersey  bull,  and  1  am  bre  *  king  him 
to  lead,  he  is  one  year  old. 

i  have  beeu  at  school  all  Wintor,  it  has 
closed  now;  I  have  to  do  chores  and  help  my 
father  at  the  wood  pile.  1  ain  12  years  of  ago. 
Iam  glad  to  hear  how  the  Rural  boys  get 
along  with  their  farming.  I  am  very  thank 
ful  to  Uncle  Mark  for  ihe  interest  he  takes  iu 
us  and  for  the  seeds  he  sends  us. 

I  remain  your  nephew, 
Litchfield  Co„  Conn,  Robert  m.  colt. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

FOR 


stomach 

DISORDERS. 

$1.00  A  BOTTLE. 


II.  II.  WARNER  «fc  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  w.  S.  BRATH WAITE,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  was 
cured  of  dyspepsia,  and  other  stomach  disorders,  by 
Warner’s  Tipimcanoe,  The  Best. 


FOR 

INDIGKSTION 

UNEQUA  LED. 

$1.00  A  BOTTLE. 

H.  II.  WARNER  iSk  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

Hon.  D.  D.  S.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  tried  War 
ner’s  Tiitkoano  ,  The  Best,  for  stomach  derange¬ 
ments,  and  was  ustonlshed  ut  the  good  It  did  him. 


THE  BLUE  RIBBON 

Dentifrice 

And  Quartet  of  German 
Lithographs  sent  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  2-cent  stamps 
and  express  office  address. 
Oiler  good  only  30  days, 
Famosa  ChemlcalCo.  Louisville 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187gt 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Coma,  from  which  the  exe'esa  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  f? larch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Isthorcfoie  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  la  deliclotte,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorcbester.  Mass. 


LJE  PACE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

UN  EQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOD,  GLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER.  LEATHER.  *C. 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON  1883. 
Used  by  Miwm.  &  flnmliu  Oigmi  A  l’mao  Co., Pullman 
Palace  Cur  Co, Ac.  Mfd  onlv  by  the  RUSSIA 
ENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  60LD 
ERE.  Samt>l<*T'm  C»n»  scut  bv  Mail.  toe. 


AsCw.°ss  MILK  FOOD 

J  Tor  Children  PAST  Teething. 

Write  us  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
1\  O.  Box  3713,  Ntnv- York. 


$*27.00  Per  Ton,  F.  O.  B. 

A.T  FALL  111  VElt,  MASS!., 

KOIl 

CHURCH'S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  t 

Ammonia,  .....  5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  ....  5.82  *• 

Potash . 8.58 

Olio m  lei t,  C.  V.  GOE88MANN, 

MANtlKACTlHlItn  BV 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  A  CO., 

167  lbs.  Hag.  TIVERTON,  R.  I. 

Address  JOB  HATHAWA  Y,  tleu’l  Agent, 

iStlTP  Brook,  Muss, 


1885 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


gftijsaUmwoutf  gMvjcrtisittg, 


^mpUmentj*  and  parittowg. 


PROFESSOR  , 


POWDE 


Made  from  Professor  Hors  ford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  ligh.er  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  kahlng  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford’s  Almanac  and  C'ook  Bo# 
sent  tree 

RumfordChemlenl  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHON  V  Av’t  1 00  and  102  Rea.le  St..  V  Y. 


A  (jJR  KAT  Medical  WORK  on  MAX  HOOD. 

Nervous  anil  Physical  D  hillry,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  rami.  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  it  contains  12*.  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
invaluable.  So  foutul  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  years  in  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physicians.  300  pages,  bound 
in  benurlful  French  rn u-il u ,  etubrussod  covers,  full 
ft) if.  guaranteed  to  tie  u  flnftr  work  in  every  sehse— 
mecliiiuk-ai,  llternry  and  professional  tlmn  auy  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for #2.50,  or  the  money  will 
he  rofnndr  i  tu  every  insrauce.  Price  only  $- '!} by 
mull,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  tents,  Seud 
now.  Gobi  tltcdnl awn rded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  ttie  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  Of  I.ITe  should  lie  read  by  tlu*  young  for 
instruct  Ion,  and  by  the  a  ill  feted  for  relief,  it  wlLl 
licnrlV  all.  lAtndan  Lanatt. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  rite  Science 
of  Idfe  will  not.  he  useful,  whether  youth,  pareut, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman.—  A rjonnul. 

Address  the  Pealgmy  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  II. 
Parker.  No.  <  UuUlueli  Street,  Uostnu.Muss  .who  may 
tie  consulted  on  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  XTT'  A  T  tils 
cases  lhat  have  baflleil  the  skill  or  AA XjA\.±j  nil 
other  physicians  a  specially.  SurlitriTV  QT  T  "I? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  AX  A  OXiDX 
Instance  or  failure. 

Mention  tills  paper. _ 


ALT. 


OSOSIIAliA  F.  F. 
Dairy  and  Table  >a1t. 


OTlic  Purest.  Strongest,  best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made  War  ra  oteil  as  pure  a-  any .  Triimi- 

A  pliant  Ry«i-«  where-— At  Buffalo  In  the  State 
test  of 'ill:  at  the  sew  York  Butter  and  Cheese 
Exchange  lest.  ’75;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 

L  Union  Dairy  i-nir.  •;t,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  but  our.  tying  Its 

T  rival  on  that,  over  four  foreign  competitors 
sole  manufacturers  the  American  Dairy 
*tnlt  ('n.,  I,.  Address 

J.  AV.  It  .4  Itk  l.lf,  See’y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COM FLKTE  PIRK  AND  WATER  PROOF 
Dnn  n  iu  r*  yur steep  ana  not  roojs. 

■  »  ^  yJ  i  ll«  Va  cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  ami  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12lli  St.,  l’liiludr Iphin.  Pa. 


JKKSKY  Kin,  IMI.  tMM  HINA, 
lielir  White,  It,  rk.htnp  A  Yurk. 
.hire  f'lg,.  MnuUiilunn,  t  al.nold 
nnd  Osfiirtl  h.iwn  Nh.-eptuitl  I.xm  1>. 
Seoteh  t  t.llr?  Khepherd  Pole,  and 
t'llllf  Poultry.  Send  tor  t  ntulo|;u, 

w  .A  I LK K  itl  KPKK * CU.l’Mlm.Fa 


^-.r,  -  KK«’OIII»HII  PltlZE  »W1NE. 
fl  JoJW  Chester  Yt  bite.  Yl’  K.  Poliuid. 

'-v-Wv  .  'icwT  1  hlltiis.  ‘‘"l  Imported  lit-rLsliIrt-M, 
/  pk  Pnie-wluucis.  H.'-.l  . l ml n h,  lVsii.irreg 
with  every  nulutal.  s t ron g,  hcitltiiy 
stock  only.  Purity  giiurtiiitcea. 
„  .7  -  -  '  Send  .0011(1  fur  I  llii-t  ruled  Osutlogue. 

c.  II.  "  urrlngton,  IlnMer,  Uoxui't,  Wet  Chester,  Pa. 

FflRC  from  carefully  muted  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
t.  U  u  u  Light  Itraluims,  $.!  per  is-  $  >  (n  r  hi.  Money 
Order  onice,  Owatonua  I'.  O.  KIEV, 

Mart  tut,  Steele  Co..  Mlun. 

HEADQUAKTEIDi  F(l It 
The  ’•Standard”  tialvanlird  Wive  Netting*. 
For  iirs :r-  r-".jjsvvir cp.  u nifrin-r  Darden 


Poultry 
It  tins. 


Ponds. 


Fencing, 

Vine 

Truioinx 

l.nwn 


Aviaries.  <881*  Kenclm 

Tit  A  OK  U  AUK 

I  lie ’  Six’-ess”  llntcher.  The  xlmfdrst  and  be 
In  tte-  market,  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Bird 
Dog.,  die  .and  make  it  prolUnhle,  Designs  of  Poulti 
11  o'im'h,  Dm  Kennels,  Ac  Poul  try  and  Dog  tlxfun 
of  all  kinds.  Mow  to  adorn  the  Darden  and  Law 
r eiifing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  qutiri 
size, M  pi,,,  containing  above  Infnrnistlou  and  tuut 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  Cents.  Address, 

. . H  IIOOK  N  Kit  A  KVA  NS, 

M  f  r  s  and  lin porter.,  *22  West  Street,  N.  Y  Clt 

Pltlliw  PON’S 

Wyandotte  Gazette. 

Size  sxu.  Finest  ,5  Or.  Poultry  Kook  In  the  work 
Lon  tains  three  elegant  ebromos,  and  original  coat , 
other  large  engravings  over  $ilU0.  Also,  all  manner, 

brief,  nroui ieu I,  mid  valuable  poultry  Inform 
l1,"/.1;,  '["iHlMviiu'  lurg,'  i|| n h t  ruled  Circular  fre, 
D  El) .  A .  I  K  fcs  ION ,  Bing  limn  pi  on ,  N  e  w  Yuri 


PERSONALS. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company, 

lloostck  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 

JYew  Handle  Carrier  •UtacUment • 


John  Ruskin  is  now  66  years  old,  and  he 
has  wisely  resigned  his  professorship  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  is  not  overstrong,  and  he  has  plenty 
of  work  to  do. 

The  President  locks  himself  in  one  day  of 
the  week,  excluding  all  office-seekers,  in  order 
that  he  may  attend  to  more  important  public 
business. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
are  credited  with  the  prevention  of  war  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Russia. 

Senator  Ramson,  of  North  Carolina,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  fashionably  dressed  man 
iu  the  Senate,  and  to  have  the  widest  acquain¬ 
tance  among  actors  and  actresses. 

A  rumor*) s  extant  that  Secretary  Endicott, 
not  content  with  being  a  great  reader  of  fic¬ 
tion,  is  actually  himself  writing  a  novel,  and 
has  got  as  far  as  the  844b  chapter. 

It  is  said  that  since  he  entered  the  Presi¬ 
dential  mansion,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  never 
once  b?en  late  at  breakfast;  and  he  requires 
the  same  punctuality  of  all  the  household. 

A  oroceryman  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  sub¬ 
scribing  $1  to  a  church  etitertainment,  added 
after  his  signature,  “the  only  place  iu  Keokuk 
where  you  can  get  16  pounds  of  sugar  for  $1.” 

Tiik  deposed  Empress  Eugenie  goes  shop¬ 
ping  in  London  when  she  wishes  to  procure 
anything,  just  like  auy  lady  of  limited  means, 
and  her  mourning  gown  and  long  crape  veil  do 
not  pi  (serve  her  from  being  run  after  and 
stared  at  by  crowds  of  ill-mannered  people. 

Miss  Kate  Stephens,  professor  of  Greek 
and  literature  in  the  Kansas  State  University, 
has  been  compelled  to  resign,  she  says,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman,  but  her  religious  belief, 
or  rather  want  of  belief,  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  opposition  to  her.  especially  as 
she  insisted  on  freely  expressing  her  opinions. 

M.  dk  Lksskps  relates  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  the  day  of  the  opeuing  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  November,  1S61>,  bis  father  in-law 
handed  him  IDO, i up  francs  ns  a  present  to  his 
wife  At  that  time,  he  adds,  .Suez  Canal 
shares  were  selling  at  ’251.1  francs,  or  50  per 
cent  discount.  He  invested  the  present  iu 
these  shares,  on  which  he  realized  1,500,000 
francs. 

C apt.  Howard,  whose  bravery  saved  the 
day  to  the  .Dominion  troops  in  their  recent 
fight  with  the  Riel  insurgent*,  is  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  and  also  five  years  in  the  regular 
army,  where  he  had  considerable  experience 
in  Indian  warfare.  He  is  a  brave,  cool  beaded 
soldier,  thoroughly’  familiar  with  army  life, 
and  he  is  also  a  very  skillful  machinist,  pos- 
sc-sing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  a  Gatling  gun. 

The  following  description  of  Lady  Lonsdale, 
who  married  Karl  Do  Grey  a  few  days  ago,  is 
given:  She  is  very  tall,  being  over  five  feet 
10  inches — so  tall  that  she  never  wore  heels  to 
her  shoes.  Yet  her  figure  is  graceful.  Her 
complexion  is  brilliant,  her  eyes  dnrk  and 
magnificent.  Her  nose  is  rather  prominent, 
and  her  beautiful  dark  hair  has  been  rendered 
still  more  beautiful  by  the  chestnut  tints  it 
adopted  five  years  ago. 


$tocH  ami  poultry. 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

Winning  EIGrHT  GRAKTE  Frizes  ! 

FOUR  GRAND  FRIZES  CONFIRMEE  IINT  188F. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

_  We  made  sod  sold,  in  1884,  48,31o  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  ousiness  in  1853,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  Is 


81nglo  copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $S,iU  (12s.  6d.) 

France  .  .  3.04  <  1854  fr  > 

French  Colonies .  4.03  (2944  f  r.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  CDy,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


FAC-SIMtLE. 


/  GENUINE 

Yankee:  soap,  i 

V*nslictv'*s  At 

MANCHESTER  C  N M. 

WIUIAMS A  MOTHERS  1 

I  CftiVGTS  »H0  Af  JTHi :  l; . i  i  S, 

_ 

L-  /  ct~-»  yd.  f 


run  an  A  VINU, 

Tb  ii  in. iik  Luke  Jo. 

Has  never  hoc 
equaled  in  the  riel 
n<»s  and  perm: 
nentr  oi  its  lathe: 

KspeciaUy  adap 
ed  for  heavy  heart 
and  a  delicate  skii 
Standard  fnrqualit 
iu  the  U.  S.  Nav; 
Has  been  collate 
foiled  more  tha 
any  other  soap  i 
the  world.  Notit 
the  engraving  an 
avoid  iiuitntions. 


Aid.  DRUGGISTS  KEKl’IT.  Trial  Samel.  f"r  |g  Cents 
,  THE  J.  I).  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GlML.ot.urv.  C*». 

Furintrly  Williams  A  Buns.,  Monchr.ttr,  lile. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 
THU  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  r«.ri>evtfullv  informed  that  on//  corresp<nulence 
ufith  a  iLfie  to  obtaining  different  terme  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  ntratc  line.... 80 cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more, wD  bln  oue  t  ear 

from  asteof  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  4  or  more  Hues 

agate  space  . . . 23  ” 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  eudlng  with  ",4de  ,”  tier 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


REED  &  BARTON 


Pasicst  Hiding  Vehicle  nmtle.  Hides  as  easy 
with  <me  person  ns  two.  The  Springs  lengthen  and 
shorten  according  to  the  we.ght  they  carry.  KouaJly 

well  nanpti-it  to  rnnglt  cnunlrv  roads  and 
hue  drives  of, •me’.  Hniin  fae  lured  and  sold  bv 
uli  lending  Lurriage  iiuilders  and  Dealers. 

ITHACA  HrSk! 

■  Iland-Diimp  and  Self-Dump  Pattern-. 
OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 

ITHflPfl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COSPLKTE  In  Itself,  or  oa  A  tine  h  mint  to  Hake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODSJT  LOW  PRICES. 

D  AliKNTs  WANTKI)  in  niMccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manufuotiirvrs.  ,  Mention  this  paper  j 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


MOWED 

ont  Cut  || 


Wide  Front  Cut 
And  Direct  Draft. 


The  only  successful  CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufactured.  The  lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the 
world.  With  largely  increased  capital,  new  aud 
extensive  buildings,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 

UTICA,  1ST.  Y, 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

ft  PULVERIZER 

CART  COMBINED. 


Create”*^  ’W  1  Y^— 

Agrloultnml  Invention  ^ 

ofthe  Aget  Snvvn  90  m'r  cv»C  .iflnHor.  Rouble, 

the  value  of  the  Mniiorr-  eari-ml.  evenly  *11 

kinds  of  BLiniire,  bruadcatit  or  iu  drill,  iu  one-tenth 
time  roqmrrd  by  baud.  Hluotniled  Catalogues  free, 

K  E  M  l’  A  BIJUPKK  M  F’t*  t  o..  »,  racu.e.  N.  \. 

HAY  CARRIER. 

mallohy  trackless  HAY  ELEVATOR. 
Be-t  In  the  market  for  tilling  a  horn  w  ith  bav.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  truck  currier  tiarily  put  U(>  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  live  dollars.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Hi  st  hay  fork  iu 
the  market  $3.25.  Write  for  catalogue  ami  terms  to 
ageuts.  li  Kit  B  K  It  T  B  l  li  Kit , 

93  Eric  St.,  Toledo.  0, 


(Established  lS*i4.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Silw-PlaM  Table  fart 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Would  call  especial  attention  to  their  patent 

CHINA-LINED  ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  linings  of  our  Pitchers  are 
held  in  position  by  the  Cover, 
which  is  secured  by  thumb-screws 
and  is  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed,  thus  facilitating  the 
cleansing  of  b:th  pitcher  and 
lining.  The  lining  is  of  the  finest 
stone  china,  and  has  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water 
pure. 

SALESROOMS, 

37  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 


STANDARD] 
RODYAUG 


For  steep  or  flat 
roofs.  Cheap,  Du 
ruble,  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Excellent  for 
covering  leaky 
shingle  roofs.  Seud 
for  samples  aud 
circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

IS  Ccmrtlandt  St., 

N  Y. 


|  BAUD  un  i  forms^ 

xELjk Br*«Uf*Hv  lllustxMcd  Cau'f^ie  of  Baa.., 

PiUTM  Ookfs  Lnitukus.  50  rolorctl 
f  n  f»"  I»1  ■. •  a-w .  IiIh  irxlion*  ;»n»I  pr-.  c*  3 
Hau.  lb  ‘•'Hfs,  Povirhia,  Belt*, 

Hr\  tbi.m  MiOjX  1  ■‘■'itUis-  Poiiinaiis  rtnmoft. 

Ep*n|.-U*A.  Slum|,u-f  Knob.  (Sold  Crc.l  wu\  |U\ 

M  B  I ,  BnttAfta*  Om.Ymeiit-,  Band  iVocti-  \ 

B  B  ,t,on  PI^  will  Gap  I -Mill**  vie.  v 

Muie.1  fK...  LYON  U  HEALY,  Chicago qjl 

■  A  Hidden  Nnimv  F.raho»«i-.l  n.(  New  Chrome 
8  11  Cur\U.  UHiuslttBuirijiu-,  ua  Klegunt  4S  pace 
n  I  I  Wilt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with 
II  I  I  quotations,  la  page  Illustrated  Premium 
■•I  I  vnj  PHce  Idst  luul  Agent’s  Canvassing  Outfit 
H  oil  tor  Xho.  SNOW  Ac  CO. ,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Virginia  Fit  ruin  .Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes, 
Send  For  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS,  Centrulla,  Va. 
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UCKEYE 


EMPIREEPmWffiKS" 

MOST  IMP liO VKD  la  the . I  I  iA  A 


MOST  IMPROVED  in  the  nurkct 


*AV6  PAtEyiMPRQVEMENtg 
NOT  FOUND  {Nheb  ^akes 

THAT  Will  WELL  REPAY  Ahf 

INVESTIGATION 

by  T^OSE  whoe  t0  sec1jRe: 

THE  BEST  SAFE 


JtfARVIN  SAFE  DO. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA 
LONDON.  ENGLAND. 


For  Kew  Hoofs. 


ROOFING 


'  Ntvtrr  fails  togivs 
V  satisfaction," 


OUR  SULK  1  POTATO  PLOW. 

and  Attach  menln  It  raws  the 
'Wjh  furrows,  Cotters  the  seed,  oil/ 

tv/T/s  tivatet  and  (Hu*  the  crop.  No 

A  | my  demanded  If  l(  doc*  not 

n*’*’**  i  ~  work,  Order  uow  to  get  the 

S\\|  lowest  prior. 

PkfllAUZ-.  REINER  AMI  BttO.,1 

—  juSiJi'-  Line  Lexington.  Pa. 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  &  Co  ,  Cleveland,  U, 


BOX  76 


J^umarmts. 


Motto  for  the  crazy-quilt  manufacturers: 
“Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.” 

He — “I  see  the  latest  idiocy  of  women  is  to 
have  a  monkey  for  a  pet.”  She — “That  is  not 
new.  It  was  so  when  we  got  married.” 

An  old  farmer  wrote  to  an  editor  asking  how 
to  get  rid  of  moles,  and  to  the  reply,  “Plow 
them  out,”  answered  back:  “Can’t  do  it.  It’s 
on  my  gal’s  nose.” 

The  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  wise 
man  is:  the  fool  shows  his  folly  and  doesn’t 
know  it;  the  wise  man  knows  his  folly  and 
doesn’t  show  it. 

A  sharp-talking  lady  was  reproved  by  her 
husband,  who  requested  her  to  keep  her  tongue 
in  her  mouth.  “M}t  dear,”  she  said,  “it’s 
against  the  law  to  carry  concealed  weapons.” 

“Father,”  said  a  roguish  boy,  “I  hope  you 
won’t  buy  any  more  gunpowder-tea  for  moth¬ 
er.”  “Why  not?”  “Because  every  time  she 
drinks  it  she  blows  me  up.”  “Go  to  bed,  sir, 
immediately.” 

He  had  au  auburn-haired  girl,  and  promis¬ 
ed  to  take  her  out  riding.  She  met  him  at  the 
door  when  be  drove  up,  and  he  exclaimed, 
“Hello!  Heady?”  She  misunderstood  him,  and 
they  don’t  speak  now. 

Trees  have  some  characteristics  in  common 
with  people.  In  the  Spring  they  begin  to 
leave  for  the  Summer,  although  some  will  be 
unable  to  do  bo,  because  their  trunks  will  be 
seized  for  board. 

“Mother,  I  think  the  spinal  vertebrae  of  the 
frigid  season  have  received  a  severe  fracture, 
remarked  the  high  school  girl  to  her  mother. 
“Yes,”  remarked  the  old  lady,  “1  expected 
your  father  would  hurt  that  dog  when  he 
threw  the  poker  at  it.” 

“How  much  for  candy  ?”  said  a  little  boy. 
“Six  sticks  for  five  cents,  eh?  Now,  lem’me 
see;  six  sticks  for  five  cents,  five  for  four  cents, 
three  for  two  cents,  two  for  one  cent,  »  ud  one 
for  nothing.  I’ll  take  one  stick,  Mister.”  He 
got  it,  but  the  dealer  is  still  in  a  state  of  be¬ 
wilderment  and  can’t  see  how  that  cau  be. 

“Young  man,”  said  a  revivalist,  solemnly, 
“do  you  feel  that  you  are  prepared  to  arswer 
the  summons  at  any  moment?  Do  you  realize 
that  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night  you  may  be 
called  before  morning  dawns?”  “O,  yes,  sir; 
I’m  night  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  an’  all  you’ve 
got  to  do  is  to  keep  on  ringin’  the  bell  until 
you  hear  me  holler.” 

A  teacher  was  hearing  a  class  in  spelling 
and  defining  words.  The  word  “orphan”  had 
been  correctly  spelled,  but  none  of  the  class 
seemed  to  know  its  meaning.  After  asking  one 
or  two  of  them  she  said  encouragingly,  “Now, 
try  again,  lam  an  orphan.  Now,  can’t  some 
of  you  guess  what  it  means?”  The  blank  look 
upon  their  faces  remained,  until  one  ol  the 
duller  scholars  raised  his  hand  and  said,  with 
no  intention  of  being  saucy,  “It’s  some  oue 
who  wants  to  get  married  and  can’t.” 


WROUGHT  IRON 


Puncliei  Rail  Fence 
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HUMBUGGED  AGAIN. 

J  saw  so  much  said  about  t  he  merits  of  Hop  Bit  ters, 
and  my  wife,  who  was  always  doctoring  ami  never 
well,  teased  me  so  urgently  to  gel  her  home,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  humbugged  avaln;  and  I  am  glad  l  did, 
for  lu  less  than  two  months'  use  Of  the  Bitters,  uiy 
wife  was  cun**!,  and  8ho  Huh  reuifttfif  d  ho  for  oiKut- 
eeu  month*  since.  Mlkesuch  Uumbugglug.— H.  1., 
St.  Paul  —Pioneer  Press.  „  1oan 

K  ii.AM.tzoo,  Mien  .  Keb.  4  18*0. 

1  know  Hon  Bitters  will  1«;ar  recommendation 
honestly-  All  who  use  them  confer  upon  them  the 
highest  encomiums,  urn!  (five  them  credit  for  mak¬ 
ing  eures-all  the  proprietors  claim  lor  them.  I 
have  kept  them  since  they  were  llr»t  od'ered  to  (he 
public.  1  hey  took  high  rank  fnnu  the  first, .  and 
malutuinault,  and  lire  more  called  for  than  all  others 
combined,  bo  long  as  they  keep  up  their -  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  purity  and  usefulness,  I  shall  continue 
to  recommend  them— something  1  have  never  before 
done  with  any  other  U  D  ] 
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BELCHER  A  TATLOR  AQRJL  TOOL’CO. 


Greatest  inducement.  over  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  you  t  time  to  get  up 
order*  for  our  celebrated  Tern* 
and  toffee*. and  secure  »  beantl- 
fnl  Gold  Band  or  Mom  Hose  China 
Tea  Set.,  nr  I  lands.  'nieDucnrated 
ild  Band  Mods  Roeo  Pinner  Set,  or  Gold  Bandiloaa 
)0o rated  Toilet  Set.  Uorfuli  particular  address 

BUCKEYE 

SEND  KOK  CIHGULAK  . 

rain  Prill*,  Full  I  vntnrs. 

Seeders.  Hower*. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

?.  P.  MAST  &  CO  , 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Art*.  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy.  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 

Mechanic  Arts.  Mai  hematics. 

To  regular  students  in  Agriculture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Kwnininations  begin  at  V  A.  M.  June 
15  and  Sept.  IV  l«.  for  the  UviviuisiTY  Rkoistku, 
giving  full  information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  tuhlt css 

Treasurer  ol  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


JON RR  h«  pay.  U»*  fr*i|fht—  for  fnMi 
Print  LIbL  uiPtiliuu  lh!*  paper  and 

ad«lr cm  JQHIS  OF  RIHQHAMJOH) 
liiuifhatiiiOD*  N.Y. 
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Great  American 

iff 

Company 


“Liberty  EnlighteningtheWorld” 

The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  banc  and  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 
work,  in  order  to  raise  funds  lor  Its  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  mlnluture ^Statuette  six  Inc/ie* 
in  height, -the.  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal.  Nickel  sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  are  now  delivering :to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  Slates  nt  On.  Hollar 

^Thf'" attractive  souvenir  and  Muutel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  fac  simile  of  the  model  rurnUhed 

,JVti'iVtutnrttc  in  same  metal,  / weive  incites  high,  at 
Five  Dollars  F.nch,  delivered. 

The  iie»lgt)H  of  statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
bv  V.  s.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  oolg  to- fur¬ 
nished  by  this  Co nemittee.  Address  with  remit tan^e, 
RICHARD  ill  TLER.  Secretary, 
America  a  Committee  of  the  Statue ■  of  l.tlterlp, 

S3  Merrer  Street,  .\ew  \  orh. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

“HOLSTEIN”  COW  AMLETO  AND  CALF  AM- 
LETO  2ND. 

A  ltbough  there  has  been  no  “boom”  in 
Holland  cattle,  like  that  which  raised  the  price 
of  Short  horns  some  years  ago  to  such  extrav¬ 
agant  figures,  or  that  which  has  of  late  been 
so  profitable  to  importers  and  dealers  in  Jer¬ 
seys,  still  the  indisputable  merits  of  the  breed 
have  secured  for  them  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  practical  farmers  who  aim  to  make 
the  most  profit  from  their  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  aud  these  cattle  whether  known  as 
Holsteins  or  Dutch- Friesians  are  steadily 
gaining  in  popularity  wherever  they  are 
known. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  at  Fig.  205, 
we  present  to  our  readers  in  the  foreground, 
likenesses  of  the  Holstein  cow  Amleto,  8351  H. 
H.  B.,  and  of  her  heifer  calf  Amleto  2nd, 
8352,  both  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Maple¬ 
wood  herd,  owned  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of 
Attica,  New  York.  This  is  the  largest  herd 
of  Holland  cattle  owned  by  any  single  person 
in  the  United  States,  numbering  upwards  of 
175  head.  For  five  years  Mr.  Stevens  has 
given  his  entire  attention  to  the  breeding  and 
importing  of  cattle  of  this  fine  race,  aud  has 
now  accumulated  a  herd  that  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  Amleto,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
herd,  was  bred  in  North  Holland;  calved 
March  10th,  1870,  and  was  imported  by  her 
present  owner  in  September,  1884.  Her  sire 
was  Nico,  No.  207,  N.  H,  B. ;  dam,  Meitje  2d, 
with  a  milk  record  of  44  pounds  five  ounces 
a  day  at  two  years  old;  gpandam  Meitje, 
No.  1302,  N.  H.  B.  having  a  milk  record  of 
77  pounds  per  day. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

Mr.  Periam,  in  a  late  Rural,  charges  me 
with  “a  crime  agaiust  the  people.”  “There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see;” 
and  Mr.  Periam  must  be  willfully  blind.  He 
is  worse  than  blind,  because  to  make  a  point 
against  me  be  distorts  evidence.  He  quotes  a 
passage  from  some  notes  written  some  time 
back,  and  applies  it  to  a  distinctly  different 
purpose  from  that  for  which  it  was  written. 
The  intention  of  the  words  used  were,  as  was 
plaiuly  expressed,  that  the  foreign  papers  had  i 
charged  that  American  cattle  were  generally 
diseased,  bdiI  hence  that  the  importation  of 
cattle,  and  especially  of  hog  products  were 
forbidden  by  foreign  governments.  Will  Mr. 
Periam  deny  this  fact?  Further  I  said  this 
result  was  the  effect  of  the  excessive  and  base¬ 
less  bother  made  about  contagious  diseuses. 
Can  Mr.  Periam  deny  this?  If  be  does,  let  him 
say  bow  this  unnecessary  and  injurious  pre¬ 
judice  was  caused.  Further  I  said  the  danger 
has  come  from  the  importations  of  diseased 
animals.  Does  Mr.  Periam  deny  this  too? 

Formerly  it  was  charged  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  was  reeking  with  disease.  That 
was  not  true.  There  was  some  disease,  no 
doubt,  and  I  have  pointed  out  distinctly 
where  this  existed  and  the  cause  of  it;  and 
I  have  urged  that  the  hot-beds  of  the 
disease  should  be  rooted  out;  and,  further, 
that  importations  of  foreign  cattle  should  be 
stopped.  This  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
speculators  who  have  filled  the  country  with 
Jersey  cattle,  by  which  the  disease  has  been 
spread  through  the  West,  aud  has  realized  all 
my  forebodings  and  justified  my  warnings. 

Who,  then,  has  committed  “a  crime  against 
the  people” — I,  who  have  warned  the  public 
against  the  danger,  or  those  speculators  who 
have  spread  disease  all  over  the  Western 
country,  and  have  started  a  flame  which  may 
sweep  all  over  the  West  and  decimate  all  our 
herds  over  the  plains?  I  have  been  taken  to 
task  by  men  who  said  1  was  injuring  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  interest.  But  now  that  the  Jerseys 
have  spread  the  disease  over  the  continent, 
what  have  the  stockmen  of  the  country  to  say 
of  the  justice  of  my  efforts  to  prevent  this 
very  thing?  I  agree  with  Mr.  Periam  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  enormity  of  the  danger  and  the 
prospective  losses  from  it,  by  which  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  endangered.  But  who  is  really  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  results*  If  there  was  such  well 
defined  disease  in  Eastern  herds,  why  did  not 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  go  to  work 
and  root  it  out  in  the  States  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghaniee  instead  of  everlastingly  investigating 
and  writing  about,  it,  and  spending  its  time  in 
making  elaborate  cbromus  of  the  diseased 
organs?  And  why  was  not  the  traffic  In  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  prevented?  And  now,  why  doe# 
not  the  Bureau  drop  all  this  foolish  play  aud 
procure  the  passage  of  a  law  making  the  sel¬ 
lers  of  diseased  cattle  responsible  for  full  dam¬ 
ages,  as  well  as  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  selling  diseased  cattle,  and  spreading  the 
disease,  and  committing  “a  crime  against  the 
people?”  Is  It  because  if  the  disease  were  once 


stamped  out  in  its  sources,  there  would  be  no 
more  work  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau,  and 
Othello’s  occupation  would  be  gone?  It  has  been 
all  along  an  example  of  “bow  not  to  do  it?” 

Now  the  disease  is  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Texas,  and  no  one  can  say  where,  unless,  as 
some  veterinary  person  says,  or  is  reported  to 
have  said,  it  may  be  “dry  murrain,”  and  then 
the  Bureau  will  be  swollen  to  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions  and  finally  burst  aud  let  out  a  swarm  of 
State  veterinary  commissioners  who  will  go 
around  slaughtering  animals  at  great  cost  to 
the  public  and  great  profit  to  themselves;  and 
five  million  dollars  a  year  wont  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses.  1  have  said  that  Government  Bureaus 
never  yet  did  auy  good:  ours  has  not,  because 
in  spite  of  it  tbe  disease  lias  been  brought  into 
the  country  by  imported  cattle  which  have 
carried  it  at.  last  out  into  the  Plains — or  at 
least  it  is  so  reported,  although  I  have  not 
seen  it;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  misled  by  these 
reports,  as  Dr,  Salmon  has  said  I  have  been 
previously  in  regard  to  other  facts(?) 

Now  if  this  disease  has  its  centers  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  let  the  Bureau  go  to  work  there, 
instead  of  making  up  agricultural  reports 
which  are  uot  read,  aud  let  it  slaughter  and 
burn  up,  or  boil  up  every  diseased  or  exposed 
animal,  aud  make  an  end  of  it. 

It  is  now  reported,  for  some  purpose  which 
is  easily  suggested,  that  the  great  Western 
ranges  are  fully  stocked,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  more  herds.  How  can  this  be?  Is  this 
report  circulated  to  keep  new-comers  out  of 
the  business  and  leave  the  vast  unoccupied 
ranges  for  the  great  cattle  companies  to 
spread  over?  There  is  room  yet,  if  a  fair  di¬ 
vision  were  made,  for  millions  of  cattle.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that  farmers  east  of 
the  plains  can  make  more  money  by  feeding 
cattle  in  their  barns  than  the  herders  can  by 
grazing  the  storm-swept  plains,  without  shel¬ 
ter  in  such  Winters  as  that  which  is  uow  hap¬ 
pily  past. 

It  is  clear  that  Eastern  farming— that  is, 
east  of  the  Missouri — cannot  be  made  fully 
profitable  until  cattle  feeding,  or  sheep  rear¬ 
ing,  is  made  a  much  larger  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  While  millions  of  tons  of  food  sub¬ 
stances  are  exported  every  year  aud  all  tbe 
manure  involved  in  tbe  consumption  of  this 
food  is  lost  to  us,  the  Eastern  farmer  cannot 
hope  to  make  a  full  profit.  There  must  be 
more  stock  fed  upon  farms.  I  do  not  look 
for  any  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of 
beef  and  mutton,  nor  do  I  think  wool  growers 
need  feel  blue  while  they  can  get  eveu  30 
cents  for  wool.  The  point  is  to  make  these 
products  cheaper  by  increasing  the  yield  of 
their  fields.  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
this,  aud  that  is  feeding  stock. 

Farmers  need  not  fear  the  competition  of 
tbe  Western  graziers.  Grazing  stock  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  more  expensively  here¬ 
after  than  heretofore;  aud  farm  feeding 
caunot  fail  to  be  profitable.  If  I  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  in  the  East,  I  would  feed 
all  the  cattle  I  could  buy  in  tbe  Fall  and  find 
feed  for.  The  next  year  1  could  increase  the 
number,  and  so  on  every  year  until  the  farm 
was  fully  stocked.  If  by  this  course  I  could 
produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  and  80  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  and  have  a  pasture  that  would 
carry  one  steer  to  the  acre  for  three  months 
In  the  Fall,  after  a  crop  of  hay  had  been  cut, 
I  would  not  fear  the  competition  of  Dakota 
wheat  growers  or  Montana  cattle  men.  And 
will  some  reader  of  the  Rural  “go  for  me” 
if  I  am  wide  of  the  mark  ? 


RED  POLLED  COWS. 

Mr.  Harvev  Mason,  of  Norfolk,  England, 
writes  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  that  he 
generally  allows  his  Rod  Polled  heifers  to 
calve  when  about  24  to  27  months  old,  and 
milks  them  till  ready  to  calve  again.  He 
takes  special  care  to  feed  well,  and  although 
this  early  calving  checks  tbe  growth  some- 
w'bat  during  the  third  year,  the  generous 
rations  steadily  dealt  out  to  them,  enable  the 
cows  to  grow  up  to  a  good  size  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year.  Mr.  Mason  thinks  he  gets 
greater  and  more  persistent  milkers  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  breeding  his  heifers  so  early.  In 
the  larger  races  of  cattle,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  off  the  breeding  of  heifers  till 
they  are  about  three  years  old.  otherwise 
their  offspring  would  soon  degenerate  in  size. 

At  the  trial  of  n  Red  Polled  cow  at  a  late 
Agricultural  Society  Show  in  England,  ou  a 
second  milking,  12  hours  after  the  first,  she 
gave  20  imperial  pints  of  rich  milk.  This  is 
equal  to  32>£  pints  of  American  wine  measure. 
Her  next,  milking,  12  hours  after  this,  is  not 
stated;  but  it  was  doubtless  as  much  more, 
which  would  mako  within  a  fraction  of  06 
pounds  per  day.  When  it  is  considered  that 
tho  cattle  of  thi#  breed  are  no  larger  than 
Devons,  and  much  like  them  except  that  they 
are  destitute  of  horns,  the  above  is  uncom¬ 
monly  good  milking.  This  cow  averaged  19 


pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  14  consecutive 
weeks,  which  ranks  her  among  the  very  best 
of  dairy  cows. 

These  Red  Polled  cows  of  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
folk  Counties,  are  an  uucient  breed,  and  have 
been  long  celebrated  for  excelling  in  the  dairy. 
Mr.  John  Kirby,  of  Wickham  Market,  in  his 
work  called  tho  Suffolk  Traveler,  written  in 
1732,  3  and  4,  speaks  of  them,  and  says  they 
have  been  long  known  for  the  great  quantity 
of  their  milk,  exceeding,  on  an  average,  any 
other  breed  in  England,  if  quantity  of  food, 
and  size  of  the  animal  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation,  their  lire  weight  being  only  about  700 
pounds  each.  In  J une,  they  give  eight  gallons 
of  milk  per  day,  and  a  yield  of  six  gallons  is 
common  among  many  for  a  long  part  of  tho 
season. 

Considering  their  size,  this  is  fully  equal  in 
flow  to  that  of  the  Holstein  or  other  Dutch 
cows— 24  to 32  quarts  per  day,  which  we  must 
recollect  ure  English  beer  quarts,  over  22  per 
cent,  larger  than  the  American  wine  quart, 
by  which  we  measure  milk. 

At  this  early  date,  Mr.  Kirby  speaks  of  the 
color  of  these  cattle  as  varying  from  a  light 
yellow  to  deep  red,  and  some  were  said  to  be 
a  brindle,  which  we  should  probably  call  a  red 
roan.  They  are  a  highly  valuable  race  of 
cows,  and  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them  im¬ 
ported  Into  our  country.  A.  b.  allen. 


<Tl)e  Sunnc-ijiri). 

PIG  SET-BACKS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  first  set  back  a  little  pig  gets,  is  to  be¬ 
come  too  fat  and  then  to  get  the  thumps. 
Thumps,  or  heaving  of  the  sides,  is  caused  by 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  this  unnatural 
and  spasmodic  action  is  the  result  of  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  fat  about  the  ventricles,  and  the 
want  of  tone  or  vigor  to  this  organ.  Tbe  little 
pigs,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cold,  nurse 
and  huddle  up  in  a  pile  and  sleep  and  never 
move  about.  If  the  sow  is  a  great  milker, 
they  gorge  themselves  with  milk  and  then  lie 
and  sleep  the  balance  of  the  time.  When  pigs 
are  born  iu  cold  weather,  or  over-fed,  they  are 
very  liable  to  tiro  thumps  or  to  scours.  Over¬ 
eating  causes  indigestion,  and  the  stomach 
making  an  effort  to  clear  itself,  ejects  the 
food,  and  it  passes  off  either  in  vomit  or  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unnatural  discharges  from  the 
bowels.  No  rule  of  feeding  sows  with  pigs 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  all.  Many  cases  are 
exceptional.  Some  sows  have  such  a  large 
development  of  mammary  glands  and  organs 
that  they  produce  a  large  amount  of  milk. 
Such  sows  should  be  fed  lightly  when  the  pigs 
are  young  and  before  they  are  born.  If  fed 
food  calculated  to  make  a  great  deal  of  milk 
before  parturition,  they  are  liable  to  have 
milk  fever,  or  at  all  events,  to  so  inflame  the 
udders  that  they  will  not  let  the  pigs  suck ;  or, 
another  effect— the  fever  will  dry  up  the  milk. 

The  stomach  of  the  sow  should  be  filled.  If 
she  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger,  she  may  de¬ 
vour  a  pig  or  two.  Coarse  bran  is  good  to 
fill  her  up,  or  a  lot  of  raw  roots.  More  pigs 
are  set  back  by  over-feeding  than  by  under¬ 
feeding.  Again,  it  will  not  do  to  starve  a  sow 
before  she  farrows,  or  she  may  not  have  any 
milk  at  all.  Here  the  one  rule  will  not  apply 
again.  If  a  sow  lias  a  small  development  of 
udder,  she  must  be  well  fed,  aud  vice  versa. 
“Enough”  is  a  good  rule,  aud  tho  owner’s 
brains  must  determine  when  that  has  been 
given.  If  a  sow  is  running  out  to  grass,  she 
will  be  all  right.  Grass  is  just  the  thing.  The 
pigs  will  do  the  best  tbeu.  The  little  pigs 
must  be  made  to  stir  about.  VV  hen  the  mother 
is  feeding  in  the  pasture,  they  do  this,  and 
everything  works  all  right.  When  confined 
in  a  pen,  they  do  not,  and  things  go  wrong. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  very  great  stretch  of  wisdom 
to  see  a  remedy  here,  iu  the  form  of  a  preven¬ 
tive — which  is  tho  best  kind  of  remedy — and 
that  is  exercise.  Time  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  little  fellows  run  around  the  pen.  A  daily 
exercise  of  this  sort  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
loss.  Twice  a  day  would  be  better.  Of 
course,  this  trouble  need  not  be  taken  if  the 
weather  will  admit  of  turning  them  out  of- 
doors.  Borne  men  imagine  the  pigs  out  dirt, 
and  this  cures  tho  thumps.  It  is  the  working 
off  of  the  fat,  und  tbe  getting  up  of  a  health¬ 
ful  and  perfect  circulation  and  action  of  the 
heart.  A  drop  of  extract  of  Digitalis  (Fox¬ 
glove)  every  four  hours,  will  help  to  give  tone 
and  a  stronger  action  to  the  heart.  It  hardly 
pays  to  have  pigs  come  in  cold  weather  unless 
there  is  a  dry  basement  for  them  to  live  in, 
where  it  will  not  freeze. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PIGS. 

PROF.  S.  A.  KNAPP. 

Col.  Curtis  has  said  so  mauy  admirable 
things  about  pigs  that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
say,  “Hear!  hear  1”  than  to  express  any  doubts 


about  such  orthodox  doctrines.  Occasionally 
some  statements  have  not  agreed  with  my  ex¬ 
perience,  and,  yet,  he  may  be  correct.  Two 
points  occur  to  me  now:  while  the  import¬ 
ance  of  green  food  for  swine,  and  especially 
for  growing  pigs,  can  scarcely  be  over-esti¬ 
mated,  it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  it 
is  generally  best  to  make  it  the  sole  depend¬ 
ence.  A  fourth  of  a  ration  of  grain,  given  once 
daily  (always  late  in  the  evening)  has,  with 
me,  had  the  following  effects,  as  compared 
with  an  exclusive  grass  ration : 

1st,  It  enabled  the  swine  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  more  grass  than  when  limited  to  an 
exclusive  grass  ration.  This  was  proven  by 
their  making,  when  the  grain  was  added,  a 
gain  in  pounds,  impossible  to  result  from 
grass  alone.  For  instance,  wb?n  the  swine 
were  making  no  gain  in  pounds  ou  clover 
pasture,  though  possibly  adding  somewhat  to 
the  frame,  the  addition  of  a  small  ration  of 
corn  meal  and  wheat  shorts,  in  the  form  of  a 
slop  at  night,  gave  a  gain  of  25  aud  30  pounds 
for  each  bushel  fed.  2nd,  On  grass  alone  I 
have  always  found  a  per  cent,  of  losses  in  pigs 
and  even  in  mature  hogs.  The  feeding  of  a 
little  grain  materially  reduced  these  losses  and, 
in  general, prevented  them  entirely.  3d,  With 
the  small  grain  ration  iu  addition  to  grass, 
clover  or  peas,  hogs  over  one  year  old  were 
ready  for  market  at  all  times  without  expen¬ 
sive  after  feeding. 

When  a  small  grain  ration  is  fed  once  per 
day,  it  most  l>e  given  late  in  the  evening, 
after  the  day’s  grazing  is  done,  to  secure  the 
best  results.  If  fed  in  the  morning,  the  hogs 
will  wait  for  it  and  frequently  delay  in  going 
into  the  pasture  till  it  is  too  warm;  if  called 
in  to  take  food  early  in  the  evening,  they 
are  liable  to  remain  at  the  pens  aud  forego 
further  grazing;  but  when  it  is  given  late,  the 
added  graiu  is  so  much  extra  taken  as  a  des¬ 
sert. 

Hogs  enter  a  very  strong  protest  against 
cutting  their  noses  or  defacing  them  with 
jewelry,  and  the  pig  is  right.  lie  knows 
what  is  best  for  him.  If  pigs  are  kept  free 
from  fever,  they  are  not  apt  to  root  the  pas¬ 
ture  much,  except  early  in  the  Spring  and  late 
in  the  Fall,  when  they  can  be  kept  in  a  yard 
for  a  few  days.  Suppose  they  do  root  some¬ 
what,  a  harrow  and  a  little  clover  seed  will, 
in  a  few  hours,  re-seed  all  they’  have  rooted  in 
a  year.  Occasionally  hogs  pull  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  clover  roots  in  the  Fall.  This  greatly 
disturbs  the  farmer.  1 1  should  not ;  clover  roots 
cost  very  little  per  ton,  especially  where  the 
hogs  harvest  them.  No  other  root  of  equal 
value  can  be  raised  so  cheaply.  Red  Clover 
is  mainly  a  biennial  and  a  majority  of  the 
roots  would  die  during  the  ensuing  Winter,  if 
the  hogs  did  not  pull  them.  Practically,  pigs 
in  the  best  condition  do  very  little  rooting, 
hence  the  rule  should  be:  Never  riug  hogs. 

If  they  root  too  much,  give  larger  pastures, 
sow  more  clover,  feed  more  roots  and  wheat 
bran. 

Ames,  Iowa. 
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CHEESE-MAKING.— NO.  11. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

PRESSING  AND  CURING. 

It  is  not  safe  to  put  a  curd  to  press  at  a 
temperature  much  above  80  deg.  A  degree 
or  two  might  not  do  much  barm  in  cool 
weather,  or  in  a  cool  press  room,  but  in  warm 
weather  it  is  safer  to  go  below  than  above  80 
degrees.  If  the  curd  is  too  warm,  there  is 
danger  that  tbe  cheese  will  heat  and  taint  in 
the  center,  especially  if  lactic  fermentation  is 
not  much  advanced,  or  completed,  before  the 
curd  is  put  to  press.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  plenty  of  time  for  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  to  take  place  In  the  curd  before  pressing. 
But  much  depends  ou  circumstances  and  the 
character  of  the  caring-room.  With  curing- 
rooms,  whose  temperature  ranges  up  and 
down  with  the  thermometer  outside,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  tbe  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  should  be  completed,  or  far  advanced, 
before  tbe  curd  is  put  to  press.  But  with  a 
curing  room  in  w  hich  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  steady  where  wanted,  one  can  do  about 
as  he  pleases,  aud  put  the  curd  to  press  almost 
auy  time  after  it  is  firm  enough,  regardless  of 
the  stage  of  lactic  fermentation.  I  have  seen 
a  cheese  of  excclloui  quality  and  sufficient 
firmness  made  from  a  curd  that  was  put  to 
press  perfectly  sweet  and  cured  in  a  steady 
temperature  of  fit  or  05  degrees.  Had  this 
cheese  been  put  Into  an  ordinary  curing-room, 
it  would  have  swelled  badly,  from  the  rapid 
generation  of  gas  by  fermentation,  and  gone 
all  out  of  shape,  besides  soon  going  off  flavor. 
But  as  it  was,  shape  aud  flavor  were  retained 
perfectly  at  tho  end  of  three  months,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  huffing  at  any  time. 

Where  the  temperature  of  the  curing-room  is 
high  and  changeable,  the  curd  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  stand  until  pin-holes  appear  in  the 
lumps  when  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  has 
formerly  been  supposed  that  this  pin-hole  ap¬ 
pearance  was  found  only  in  floating  curds,  or 
those  made  from  tainted  milk  and  closely  ap¬ 
proaching  this  condition;  but  I  have  good 
authority  for  sayiug  that  any  curd,  however 
sweet  the  milk  from  which  it  in  made,  will  have 
the  pin-holes  in  the  lumps,  if  allowed  to  staud 
long  enough  for  the  lactic  fermentation  to 
get  sufficiently  advanced;  but  I  do  not  give 
this  of  my  own  knowledge,  although  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  to  be  true.  It  is  safe,  how¬ 
ever,  to  lot  the  lactic  acid  develop  before  put¬ 
ting  the  curd  to  press;  but  this  development 
of  acid  must  take  place  after  the  whey  is 
drawn,  and  never  in  the  whey,  if  the  beat  re¬ 
sults  are  aimed  at.  This  will  guard  against 
some  of  the  evils  of  improper  curing-rooms, 
which  are  the  rule  throughout  the  country. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  constructing 
curing-rooms  so  that  the  temperature  will  be 
perfectly  under  control.  The  range  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  five  degrees,  and  10  de¬ 
grees  is  the  extreme  limit  that  should  be 
tolerated.  The  temperature  for  curing  whole 
milk  cheese  should  be  66  to  70  degrees.  The 
curing  for  the  first  10  days  should  be  at  65 
degrees;  after  that  the  temperature  may 
range  a  little  higher,  up  to  70  degrees,  and 
finally,  perhaps,  75  degrees.  Skimmed-milk 
cheese  works  slower  and  requires  a  higher 
temperature;  from  75  to  80  degrees  will  do 
very  well;  but,  all  the  same,  the  temperature 
should  bo  controllable  and  kept  even  and 
steady.  The  importance  of  good  rennet  and 
proper  curing  is  underrated  by  the  cheese- 
makers  of  the  country.  They  are  too  care¬ 
less  about  these  things,  and  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  both  in  the  operations  of  making  and 
in  marketing  thoir  cheese.  A  great  reform  lies 
in  this  direction. 


RITUALISMS. 


I  hive  good  reason  to  know  that  there  are 
many  people  all  over  the  couutry  who  do  not 
know  that  the  Chrysanthemum  and  what  old- 
fashioned  people  call  the  Artemisia  are  one 
and  the  same  plant.  My  correspondence 
shows  this  clearly.  At  the  first  large  show  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair,  I  was  amused  by  being  frequently  asked 
by  country  people  if  the  plants  were  not  the 
same;  aud  one  old  lady  was  so  sure  of  it  that 
she  remarked  to  her  companion,  “  Why, 
they’re  nothing  but  our  old  Artetnisias,  only 
they're  bigger  aud  handsomer.”  The  old  lady 
was  right  about  their  heiug  "bigger  and  hand¬ 
somer."  The  Rural  family  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among 
both  the  old  and  the  new  members  there  will, 
doubtless,  be  some  who  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  old  garden 
Artemisia  are  identical.  Chrysanthemum  is 
a  rather  hard  word  for  some  people  to  pro- 
nouuce  or  remember,  and  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  shorter  aud  more  musical 
Artemisia  as  the  common  name  of  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  only  that  it  properly  belongs  to 
quite  another  plant.  Some  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  call  them  "Chrysea”  for  short ;  but 
this  is  horrid.  Let  us  have  something  better. 
Who  will  suggest  it?  I  have  a  name  to  propose. 

*  m  w 

The  editor  says  that  all  his  seedling  peas 
are  weevil-oaten.  The  fact  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  but  there  seems  to  be  uo  help  for  it. 
Going  back  about  40  yours,  when  1  first  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  pea  weevil,  1  have 
never  since  that  time  seen  American  grown 
peas  that  were  not  infested  with  the  weevil, 
some  more  and  some  less.  The  pea  weevil  has 
even  led  to  lawsuits  within  my  kuowledge; 
aud  many  years  ago,  I  was  iustrumcutal  in 
keeping  a  suit  out  of  court,  by  simply  proving 
that  the  peas  would  grow.  Suits  of  a  similar 
kind  might  always  bo  kept  out  of  court  by 
placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
referee,  with  a  great  saving  to  temper  and 
pockets  of  all  concerned,  except,  of  course,  the 
lawyers.  I  sow  weevil  eu ten  peas  thicker  than 
I  do  others.  1  know  that  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  iB  impaired,  but  to  what  extent  1  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  [Five  years  ago  or  more,  we 
made  careful  comparative  tests.  About  50 
per  eeut.  will  grow,  but  of  these,  25  per  cent, 
will  make  feeble  plants. — Eds,] 

*  v  * 

Mr.  Falconer,  in  the  Garden,  speaking  of  the 
cactus,  says,  "The  necessity  of  lime  rubbish 
and  pounded  brick-bats  in  the  soil,  as  so  often 
recommended  in  old  books,  iB  simply  non¬ 
sense."  Having  made  pets  of  c actio  for 
more  than  40  years,  1  feel  somewhat  at  liberty 
to  say  that  1  entirely  agree  with  him.  1  will 
add,  too,  that  this  is  not  the  only  nonsense  that 
is  written  about  these  grotesque, yet  interesting 


and  beautiful  plants.  Having  been  fighting 
on  a  certain  line  of  operations  for  a  good  many 
years,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  somebody  step  to 
the  front  and  help  you. 

*  v  * 

Speaking  of  eactm,  reminds  me  that  I 
have  now  in  bloom  a  plant  of  Phyllocactus 
Laloyi,  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  and  which  came  to 
me  from  Germany  through  Dr.  Kuuz&  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  comparing  in  size  with 
the  large  flowering,  night-blooming  Cerei,  the 
petals  measuring  from  five  to  five  and-a-half 
inches  in  length.  The  color  of  the  petals  is 
salmon  red,  the  filaments  carmine,  aud  the 
anthers  and  stigmas  white.  The  stigmas  are 
very  long,  measuring  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  It  is  a  very  imposing  flower.  The  plant 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  is  more  productive  of 
flowers  than  any  Phyllocactus  1  have  ever 
grow  n. 

*  *  * 

I  have  another  Phyllocactus  in  bloom,  a 
wild  plant,  the  identity  of  which  I  cannot 
learn  from  any  authorities  I  have  at  hand, 
but  which  I  suppose  to  be  an  undescribed 
species.  It  is  here  that  I  miss  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  my  old  frieud.the  late  Dr.  Engelmann, 
who  was  the  best  of  all  authorities  on  this 
family  of  plants.  The  color  of  this  flower  Is 
a  bright  rose,  a  little  deeper  in  hue  than  Ph. 
speciosus,  but  three  or  four  times  as  large. 
The  filaments,  anthers,  aud  stigmas  are  all 
white.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  Tho 
plant  is  a  rampant  grower,  being  quite  six 
feet  high.  It  is  a  good  bloomer. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  says  he  had  Maguolia  Lennei 
and  M.  Soulangeana  in  bloom  on  March  2Dtb, 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  now  May  14th, 
and  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  about  the 
same  distance  from  New  York  city,  the  buds 
of  M.  Boulangeanu,  etc.,  are  showing  two  or 
three  inches  of  color,  but  no  flowers  are  yet 
expanded.  These  comparisons  are  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Cau  we  not  have  more  of  them 
from  other  parts  of  the  couutry,  with  date 
and  place?  The  magnolias  here  have  not  been 
injured  by  the  W inter,  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 
It  is  somewhat  different  with  rhododeudrons 
and  azaleas,  some  of  which  are  quite  dead 
and  others  badly  injured. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  agricultural  press  to  sanction  the  use 
of  words  in  a  sense  the  very  opposite  to  their 
proper  meaning,  for  which  there  is  no  suf¬ 
ficient  excuse.  For  example,  a  spicy  and 
excellent  little  journal  published  iu  another 
State,  calls  a  certain  implement  a  "Potato 
Sprouter."  Now  the  implement  is  used  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  remove  the  sprouts  from  the  potatoes, 
aud  not  to  make  potatoes  sprout  or  grow,  as 
the  umiie  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  im¬ 
plement  was  doubtless  so  named  by  the 
inventor;  but  it  should  come  within  an 
editor’s  duty  to  correct  such  a  misapplication 
of  words.  Tne  propriety  of  rubbing  off  the 
sprouts  of  the  potato  may  be  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned.  I  never  do  It.  A  little  lower  down, 
on  the  same  page,  there  is  a  "Potato  Fur- 
rower;”  and  this  may  pass,  though  it  is 
awkward,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  furrow 
potatoes,  but  to  make  furrows  for  them.  I 
could  multiply  such  examples  from  other 
quarters.  Let  us  all  learn,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  call  things  by  right  names. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  advises  us,  iu  plauting  budded 
roses,  to  set  them  deep  euough  to  cover  the 
buds.  This  is  excellent  advice;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  can  not  always  be  followed  without 
insuring  the  death  of  the  plants.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  budded  roses  1  lost  last  Winter  were 
budded  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  and 
the  plants  were  two  or  three  years  old  when  I 
got  them.  They  could  not  have  been  planted 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  buds.  There  are 
four  classes  of  budded  roses:  standards,  half 
standards,  quarter  standards,  and  low -budded, 
(withiu  a  few  inches  of  the  ground).  The  last 
may  and  should  be  plauted,  as  the  Editor  ad¬ 
vises,  deep  enough  to  cover  the  buds.  It  was 
to  these,  of  course,  that  he  alluded,  though 
some  might  not  understand  him  without  a 
little  explanation.  hohtiuola. 


flarintlluml. 


RAYS. 

Chrysanthemums.— Although  I  grow  some 
hundreds  of  kinds,  1  cannot  well  say  which  is 
the  best  half  dozen,  as  so  mauy  are  good. 
Mad.  Dosgrauges,  white;  Elaine,  white;  Ad¬ 
miration,  silvery  rose;  Glorie  Rayonnaute, 
rosy-lilac,  quilled;  Julius  Seharff,  violet  ama¬ 
ranth,  and  M.  Plunchenau,  silvery  mauve, 
are  capital  varieties  and  most  copious.  From 
half-a-dozen  of  these  kinds  you  cau  got  more 
good  flowers  lit  to  cut,  than  from  a  score  of 
many  other  varieties.  J  uliiu  Schurff,  Elaine, 
M.  Plaucheuau  and  Glorie  Rayonnaute  yielded 
me  more  cut  flowers,  iu  proportion  to  the 


number  of  plants,  than  did  any  other  four 
kinds  I  grew. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums.— This  Spring 
I  got  a  small  packet  of  Thorpe’s  choicest  seed, 
and  have  raised  therefrom  114  plants.  I  have 
now  planted  them  out  and  expect  most  of 
them  to  blossom  iu  the  Fall.  Among  them  I 
do  not  expect  to  find  anything  so  good  as 
Ceres  or  Elaine,  or  more  than  two  or  three 
worth  perpetuating.  Those  of  us  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  raise  geraniums,  carnations,  and 
other  florists’  flowers  from  seed,  kuow  well 
how  seldom  we  find  among  our  floral  children 
prettier  faces  than  in  their  parents.  But 
chrysanthemum  seeds  germinate  as  surely  and 
readily  as  do  onions,  and  the  young  plants,  if 
well  fed  ami  cared  for,  grow  as  vigorously 
the  first  season  as  do  those  raised  from  slips 
or  cuttings.  And  from  seeds,  is  such  an  easy 
way  to  get  up  a  stock  of  plants,  and  the  work 
so  interesting  and  expectations  so  sanguine,  I 
commeud  it  to  your  readers. 

Flowers  for  the  Fall.— Coleuses,  ger¬ 
aniums,  aud  other  bedding  plants  retain  their 
beauty  till  cold  weather  destroys  them  in  the 
Fall.  But  not  so  DrumraondPhlox,  mignon¬ 
ette,  poppies,  Clarkias,  godetias,  and  many 
other  annuals,  even  Scarlet  Salvius  begin  to 
look  shabby  before  October  sets  in.  Now,  we 
can  help  matters  a  good  deal.  Put  in  a  sowing 
now  of  Drummond  Phlox,  miguonette,  dwarf 
petunias,  meteor  marigolds,  candytuft,  snap¬ 
dragon,  zinnias,  aud  dwarf  nasturtiums;  prick 
off,  transplant,  and  water  as  needed,  andl  thiuk 
you  will  be  pleased  with  the  freshness  of  your 
plants  in  the  Fail.  Even  dahlias  sown  in  June, 
blossom  in  September. 

Gladiolil  —  Plant  a  few  every  week  till 
the  middle  of  July,  and  you  will  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowers  till  frost  sets  in. 

Irises. — Mulch  with  mauura  or  other  come- 
at-able  material,  and  give  a  heavy  soaking  of 
water  now,  and  again  in  dry  weather,  if  you 
want  to  have  Tuempfer’s  iris,  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  flowers  known,  in  full  perfection. 

A  Fine  Lady  Washington  Geranium  — 
Madame  Thibaut  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
beautiful  aud  desirable  of  its  race.  It  is  vigor¬ 
ous  and  copious,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
bright  rose  and  white,  are  borne  in  bouquet 
bunches.  I  grow  some  of  the  best  of  the  old 
varieties,  also  the  cream  of  the  new  ones,  and, 
all  points  considered,  I  regard  Madame  Thi¬ 
baut  as  the  best  of  all,  and,  next,  Flambeau, 
whose  flowers  are  crimson  and  scarlet. 

Big- Flowered  Fuchsias.— Pheuomenal  is 
the  largest-flowered  fuchsia  1  know  of.  Its 
flowers  are  very  double,  red  aud  violet  blue, 
massive,  and  almost  globular  in  form.  The 
largest  double  white-flowered  fuchsia  is  Mad. 
J.  Chretien;  its  flowers  are  coral  red  on  the 
outside  and  white  on  the  inside  These  fuch¬ 
sias  are  just  as  easy  to  raise,  aud  blossom  as 
youug,  as  any  others. 

Hybrid  Gibkaltek  Candytuft. — This  is 
not  quite  hardy  out-of-doors,  but  perfectly  so 
in  cold-frame  treatment.  It  is  a  free  aud 
robust  grower,  and  easily  raised  from  seeds 
or  cuttings.  Under  cold-frame  treatment,  it 
blossoms  ia  April  and  May.  Its  flowers  are 
white  to  rose-purple,  in  full,  stout  heads,  and 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  grow 

it,  the  fragrant  and  other  candytufts,  but  in 
its  season,  it  alone  is  the  one  that  is  called  for. 

Wall-flowers. — I  have  a  large  lot  of 
these  in  blossom  in  a  cold-frame,  aud  now  in 
gayest  bloom;  but  the  flowers  are  so  much 
perforated  and  destroyed  by  a  little  beetle,  as 
to  be  almost  useless  for  cut-flower  work.  The 
little  depredator  flies  off  on  the  least  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  treats  with  scorn  my  buehaeh  bel¬ 
lows.  But  wall-flowers  are  so  pleasantly  fra¬ 
grant  and  old-fashioned  that  most  people  love 
them,  aud  want  to  have  them.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  now  will  blossom  next  Spring. 

Stock  Gilly-flowers.— We  all  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  beauty  aud  sweetness  of  these, 
but  many  are  unacquainted  with  their  bright¬ 
ness  aud  profusion  in  April  to  June.  For  these 
early  flowers,  I  use  Emperor,  Hromptou  and 
Intermediate;  sow  them  in  July,  grow  them 
in  pots  plunged  outside  till  before  Winter  sets 

iu,  when  I  plunge  them  in  a  well-wrapped 
cold-frame.  In  early  Spriug,  I  repot  a  few, 
aud  introduce  them  to  the  greenhouse  for 
early  flowers;  of  the  remainder,  l  plant  out 
some  iu  a  frame;  and  in  April,  the  balance  in 
a  warm  border,  and  all  of  them  bloom  most 
lavishly.  Tho  reason  why  I  keep  them  in  pots 
during  their  early  life,  Is  because  in  this  way 
they  are  under  complete  control  so  far  as  lift¬ 
ing,  shifting  or  transplanting  is  concerned.  I 
have  now  200  plants  iu  bloom. 

Polyanthuses.— I  have  180  square  feet  of 
cold-frame  filled  with  these;  they  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  lovely.  I  raised  them  from 
seeds  sown  last  Spring.  Protected  from  the 
parching  winds  aud  suuslnnc  of  Summer  and 
the  fierce  winds  of  Winter,  they  are  hardy; 
but  love  most  the  protection  afforded  by  a 
cold-frame.  The  flowers  of  no  two  plants 
are  alike,  but  all  are  pretty.  Wheu  they  have 


done  blooming — end  of  May — I  shall  lift  and 
remove  them  to  a  cool,  shady  place  and  heel 
them  in;  but  will  not  divide  them  till  next 
Fall,  when  I  shall  again  lift,  and  divide  and 
replant  in  a  cold  frame,  as  before.  They  are 
among  the  easiest  of  plants  to  raise. 

Columbines. —  Aren’t  they  pretty?  You 
may  have  the  double  white  and  the  double 
blue,  and  some  with  flowers  streaked  and  pen¬ 
ciled  like  a  fancy  snapdragon,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter,  if  you  want  the  cream  of  the  gems  you 
cannot  have  it  in  a  streaked  or  doubie  flower. 
Get  Aquilegia  (the  botanical  name)  Sibirica, 
blue  and  yellow;  A.  glandulosa  jucuuda  (it  is 
sometimes  called  A.  g.vera), blue  aud  white;  A. 
Olyrnpica,  blue  and  white,  large  and  lovely; 
A.  coerulea,  blue  aud  white;  A.  ccerulea  alba 
loften  called  A.  Jamesii)  white;  A.  trnneata 
(often  called  A.Californica)  red,  and  A.  ehry- 
santha,  yellow,  and  the  latest  blooming  of 
all.  If  you  will  sow  these  uow,  you  can  have 
blooming  plants  next  Summer;  but  if  you  de¬ 
lay  sowing  till  Fall,  you  will  have  to  wait  for 
a  year  more  before  they  will  flower.  If  your 
seedsman  has  not  got  them,  order  them 
through  him;  he  can  get  them  for  you.  These 
species  are  quite  hardy. 

Nicotiana  Affinis.— Yes,  "Horticola,”  it 
is  a  capital  garden  plant,  but  some  folks — 
friend  Allen  of  the  Floral  Cabinet,  for  in¬ 
stance — do  not  like  it.  But  there  are  other 
tobacco  plants  of  the  same  style  of  growth — 
among  those  not  weeds,  N.  suaveolens,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  cultivation,  is  not  unlike 
it.  I  became  interested  in  N.  affinis  in  1881 
(Rural,  page  564),  grew  and  flowered  it  in 
1882  (Rural,  page  408),  and  again  called  at¬ 
tention  to  it  in  the  Rural  (page  114)  in  1888, 
when  I  mentioned  it  as  a  tender  perennial  As 
a  window  plant.  Miss  Nellie  Mason,  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Street,  Cambridge,  grew  it  in  1882-83, 
and  quite  successfully  so  far  as  keeping  it 
alive  aud  fresh,  but  it  did  not  blossom  before 
Spring.  It  was  an  out-door  summer-grown 
plant,  however.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with 
any  attempt  to  keep  over  as  perennials  some¬ 
what  tender  plants  that,  treated  as  annuals, 
are  as  easily  raised  and  brought  to  as  full 
floral,  perfection  in  oue  season  as  are  petunias 
or  Drummond  Phlox.  And  there  are  many 
such  plants,  verbenas,  Grandiflorum  Lark¬ 
spurs,  Salvia  spleudens,  Cardinal  Mimulus 
and  Red  Valerian,  for  instauce. 

Imported  Budded  Roses.— Last  Spring 
(1“.84>  we  imported  a  lot  of  50  varieties  of  hy¬ 
brid  remontant  roses  from  Veitoh  of  London. 
They  were  budded  ou  the  Manetti.  They  had 
suffered  a  little  before  getting  here,  and  we 
lost  a  few  at  first.  1  cut  them  hard  back, 
planted  them  out  in  good  ground  and  mulched 
them;  they'  grew  more  or  less  strong,  all 
flowered  and  several  u  ado  large,  fine  bushes. 
I  left  them  undisturbed  and  without  further 
protection  over  winter,  but  before  Winter  set 
in  I  headed  them  back  well,  as  I  wauted  the 
wood  for  cuttings.  Now,  1  find  that  all  that 
were  alive  last  Fall  are  liviug  still;  a  few  got 
hurt  a  little,  but  not  more,  proportionately, 
tlnu  is  the  case  among  our  roses  on  their  own 
roots.  Nevertheless,  iu  the  case  of  roses  that 
flourish  ou  their  own  roots,  I  much  prefer 
them  iu  this  way.  william  falconer. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


farm  cs, 

BINDING  TWINE.  WHAT  IS  IT? 


The  self-binding  reaper,  cutting,  binding, 
aud  delivering  the  bundles  ready  for  shock¬ 
ing,  thus,  iu  heavy  grain,  saving  the  labor  of 
at  least  five  men  and  relieving  the  farmer's 
•wife  of  tho  heavy  work  of  feeding  so  much 
extra  help,  ranks  as  a  labor-saver  second  to 
none.  By  its  use  what  was  really  the  most 
trying  and  dreaded  work  of  the  year  is  now 
a  mere  pastime.  One  of  the  little  things  on 
which  depend  important  results  was  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  the  proper  material  for  biudlug  the 
grain;  tiist  wire  was  used,  and  while  this  held 
the  bundles  in  a  splendid  manner,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  wire  was  aftersvard  a  great  draw¬ 
back;  pieces  got  mixed  with  the  grain,  aud 
with  the  straw,  thus  injuring  the  quality  of 
each.  Twines  made  of  hemp  aud  jute  were 
tried,  and  they  decayed  quickly  in  wet 
weather,  aud  the  grass- hoppers  delighted  in 
eating  them,  and  thus  making  bad  work.  The 
twine  now  used,  aud  which  gives  perfect  satis¬ 
faction,  is  made  of  Manilla  and  Sisal,  equal 
parts. 

Mauilla  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
strongest  of  the  fiber  plants.  It  is  a  native  of 
Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Phiilipiue  Islands,  a 
group  lying  in  the  tropics  south  and  east  of 
Asia,  it  is  one  of  the  Musas  of  the  same 
family  to  which  the  bauana  belongs,  which  it 
much  resembles.  It  grows  readily  from  seed, 
and  also  from  suckers,  aud  when  cut  down, 
like  all  the  banana  class,  it  readily  sprouts 
from  the  same  root;  and  as  it  matures  in 
three  years,  and  con  be  grown  iu  any  tropical 
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country,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  ever  troubled 
for  the  raw  material.  It  often  grows  to  a  bight 
of  15  to  20  feet,  haviug  a  tuft  of  leaves  only 
at  the  top.  When  properly  matured,  it  is  cut 
at  the  root,  and  tbe  leaves  are  peeled  off  down 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stalk;  these  strips 
are  then  beaten  on  smooth  wooden  blocks 
with  clubs  or  mallets  until  the  pulp,  or  body,  is 
broken  up,  when  they  are  scraped  with  knives 
something  like  a  box  scraper,  which  readily 
cleanses  the  fibers  from  all  foreign  substance, 
leaving  them  often  10  to  15  feet  long.  After 
being  thoroughly  dried,  the  product  is  put  in 
bales  and  sold  for  export,  and  being  nearly  all 
exported  from  the  port  of  Manilla,  it  takes 
that  name.  Formerly,  it  was  principally 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  cordage, 
but  since  its  use  for  binding  twine,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  would 
be  very  high  in  price  and  hard  to  obtain  in 
sufficient  quantity  were  it  not  that  it  has  been 
found  that  an  admixture  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  Sisal  makes  the  twine  of  sufficient  strength, 
while  much  reducing  its  cost. 

Sisal  resembles  mauilla,  only  the  fiber  is 
not  so  long, being  about  three  or  four  feet, and 
it  is  obtained  in  Yucatan  aud  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  comes  from  a  plant  of  the  Agave 
(Century  Plant)  family,  and  is  obtained 
from  the  fiber  of  the  leaves,  much  as  is 
the  maniUa  fiber,  by  beating  aud  scraping. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  almost  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  and  at  much  less  price  than  the  mauilla. 

Few  are  aware  how  much  the  successful 
harvesting  of  our  magnificent  grain  crops  is 
dependent  upon  these  two  productions  of  trop¬ 
ical  countries,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  required.  There  are  several  firms  in  this 
country  having  immense  factories  running 
almost  entirely  on  harvester  twine  ;  one  of 
these  firms  is  turning  out  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  46,000,000  pounds  of  this  twine.  This 
would  load  230  trains  of  10  cars  each,  or  2,300 
cars,  making  23,000  tons.  From  this  may  he 
formed  a  little  idea  of  how  much  is  used  in 
this  country  and  how  much  we  are  indebted 
to  two  insignificant  plants  of  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  For  many  of  the  above  facts  we  are 
indebted  to  L.  Waterbury  &  Co.,  139  Front 
Street,  this  city. 
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NEAT  AND  CHEAP  BARN  AND  CAR¬ 
RIAGE  HOUSE. 


The  main  part  of  the  barn,  shown  at  Fig. 


Barn  and  Carriage  House.  Fig.  200. 

206,  is  16x20  feet,  with  14-foot  posts  The  lean- 
to  is  8x20  feet;  the  outside  posts,  eight  feet. 
The  building  is  sided  with  ship  lap.  Barn 
aiding  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  and  is 
a  little  cheaper.  The  cracks  are  covered  with 
O.  G.  battens.  The  roof  is  shingled.  The 
windows  are  four-paned,  10x14  inches,  and 
are  framed  to  open  by  sliding  aside.  The 
floors  are  concrete,  laid  to  incline  gently  from 
the  ends  toward  the  center,  where  there  is  a 
narrow  gutter  to  carry  off  the  liquids.  Tbe 
floors  of  the  grain  bins  are  raised  12  inches 
above  the  concrete  floor.  Tbe  grain  is  passed 
into  the  bins,  C  and  D,  Fig.  208,  either  through 


Plan  of  Barn  Floor  and  Carriage  House. 
Fig.  208. 


the  windows  from  the  outside,  or  through  the 
doors  inside.  The  cow  is  placed  at  B  in  tbe 
same  illustration,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
horses,  A  A,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  an¬ 


noyed  by  them,  either  while  in  the  stall  for 
passing  out.  See  sectional  view  of  her  stall, 
Fig.  207.  A  sliding  shutter  just  above  the 


Section  of  Cow  Stall.  Fig.  207. 

cow’s  head,  opens  into  the  carriage  house. 
This  is  a  valuable  feature,  for  through  it 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  while  rain  aud  snow  are  excluded. 
Food  is  passed  into  the  manger  through  the 
opening  in  the  partition  at  tbe  end  of  the 
manger.  Much  annoyance  to  both  cow  and 
feeder  is  thus  avoided.  The  stall  partition  is 
only  five  and-one-balf  feet  long— just  long 
enough  to  prevent  her  from  turning  about; 
the  milker  is  thus  given  plenty  of  room,  the 
partition  being  entirely  out  of  his  way.  Be¬ 
tween  the  cow  stall  and  grain  bins,  there  is 
space  for  boxes  or  barrels  of  bran  aud  other 
feed,  also  for  a  calf  if  necessary.  A  ladder 
leading  to  the  bay  mow  stands  well  from  the 
wall,  to  which  it  is  fastened,  close  beside  the 
front  door.  The  opening  into  the  mow  is 
large  enough  to  admit  of  hay  being  thrown 
dowu  to  the  cow.  The  horses  are  fed  through 
chutes.  Harness  hooks  are  put  up  on  the  first 
partition  of  the  horse  stall,  which  is  built 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  manure  is  thrown 
out  at  tbe  side  door.  Plenty  of  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  parts  of  tbe  barn,  as  w  ill  be  seen 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  windows.  A  win¬ 
dow  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the  loft  opposite 
the  door.  The  carriage  house  is  sided  with 
the  same  material  as  the  bam,  aud  roofed 
with  shingles.  A  window  is  placed  in  the  end 
opposite  the  door.  A  track  is  laid  for  wheels 
of  vehicles.  See  section  of  it  enlarged  at  H 
in  Fig.  207.  It  is  made  of  two-inch  plank,  12 
inches  wide.  The  guards  on  each  side  are  2x2 
inches,  spiked  securely  ou.  The  track  keeps 
the  wheels  off  the  ground,  and  makes  it  easy 
to  run  vehicles  into  the  carriage  house.  The 
whole  will  be  found  a  neat,  convenient  and 
cheap  arrangement.  Any  lumber  dealer  or 
carpenter  can,  from  the  sketches,  give  an  es¬ 
timate  of  its  cost  in  his  locality. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills.  kbed.  grundy. 
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A  PORTABLE  FENCE. 


A  fence  requiring  no  posts  is  convenient 
for  many  purposes,  and  such  a  fence  is  shown 
at  Fig.  209.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  ,T.  M. 
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Fence.  Fig.  209. 


Drew,  of  Winona  Co.,  Minn.,  for  the  sketches 
from  which  our  illustration  is  made.  A  single 
panel  Is  shown,  and  the  manner  of  joining  the 
panels.  These  can  be  made  under  shelter  on 
a  rainy  day;  and  can  be  piled  up  aud  shelter¬ 
ed  when  not  in  use.  The  boards  may  be  12  or 
14  feet  long  and  tbe  upright  pieces  four  feet 
long,  one  inch  thick,  aud  three  or  four  iuches 
wide.  The  panels  should  be  put  together  with 
wrought  nails  well  clinched.  This  fence  takes 
up  almost  as  much  room  as  a  “worm”  rail 
fence,  and  is  not  suitable  for  a  line  fence,  but 
is  to  bo  used  for  fencing  around  stacks,  making 
sheep  pens,  etc.,  aud  for  these  purposes  it  will 
be  found  to  be  just  what  a  farmer  need*. 
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CLIPPING  QUEEN’S  WINGS. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  auy  one  who 
has  practiced  clipping  queen’s  wings  can  think 
of  getting  ulong  without  doing  so.  Many  of 
the  very  best  bee-keepers  in  the  country,  like 
J.  M.  Doolittle,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  U.  C. 
Miller,  of  Illinois,  whose  successful  experience 
is  wide  aud  long,  are  most  hearty  in  praise  of 
such  clipping.  Others  of  equal  reputation 
object  to  the  practice.  After  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  I  side,  most  emphatically,  with  the 


ormer  class.  Long  experience,  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  the  fact  that  other  hymenop- 
terous  insects— the  ants  —  practice  the  same 
thing  in  nature,  the  workers  biting  off  the 
queens’  wings,  all  shows  that  the  act  does  no 
harm  to  the  queen.  In  fact,  the  wing  is  func¬ 
tionally  useless  except  when  the  queen  goes 
with  the  swarm  to  a  new  home,  yet  as  a  little 
nourishment  must  go  to  these  organs,  it  would 
seem  that  amputation  would  be  a  help  since  it 
would  give  to  useful  parts  the  nourishment 
previously  appropriated  to  useless  oues. 

A  man  who  was  never  to  use  an  arm  would 
be  better  off  with  the  organ  removed.  The 
parable  of  the  talent  and  napkin  had  signifi¬ 
cance  in  a  physiological  as  well  as  in  an 
ethical  seuse.  Some  say  the  clipped  queen 
does  not  look  so  well.  On  the  principle  thalf 
handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  she  looks 
better.  It  certainly  must  lie  a  very  nice  eye 
that  sees  auy  serious  blemish  in  a  queen  with 
one  or  two  wings  slightly  shortened.  1  am 
never  ashamed  to  exhibit  our  queens,  although 
each  one  has  this  so-called  mutilation. 

The  ad vautages  derived  from  this  practice 
are  easy  to  see:  First,  the  beeB  can  never  be 
lost  in  swarming  time.  When  they  swarm 
out  the  queen  essays  to  go  along  and  rushes 
out  of  the  hive  with  the  swarm;  but  as  she 
cannot  fly,  she  either  wanders  off  and  is  lost, 
which  is  rare,  or  else  passes  baek  into  the 
hive.  If  caught  aud  put  back  she  is  surely 
safe;  so  at  the  worst  we  can  only  loseaqueeu, 
and  that  happens  only  very  rarely.  Tbe  bees, 
when  they  find  the  queen  is  not  with  them, 
always  return  to  the  hive,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  going  back  without  clustering,  and  at 
others  clustering  a  little  time  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  hive.  Now,  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
increase  our  number  of  colonies,  we  can  go  to 
the  colony  that  is  swarming,  pick  up  and 
cage  the  queen,  remove  all  queen  cells  in  the 
hive,  which,  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all  the 
bees,  is  quickly  and  surely  douo.  By  replac¬ 
ing  much  of  the  brood  with  foundation,  usiug 
the  brood  to  build  up  nuclei,  and  removing 
the  hive  to  new  quarters  as  soon  as  the  bees 
enter,  we,  quite  likely,  will  break  up  the 
swarming  impulse  for  the  season,  aud  set  the 
bees  hard  at  work  in  the  sections. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of 
colonies,  we  have  only  to  remove  the  old  hive 
a  little  back,  cover  it  with  a  sheet,  and  set  in 
its  place  the  new  hive  in  which  the  caged 
queen  is  placed.  Aa  soon  as  the  bees  all  re¬ 
turn,  carry  the  hive  to  a  new  place,  and  all  is 
done,  and  much  more  easily  than  to  hive  the 
bees,  which  often  go  to  the  most  inaccessible 
places,  ir  we  happen  to  be  away,  we  can  only 
lose  the  queen,  (which  will  not  be  often), while 
in  tbe  old  way  we  would  lose  queen,  bees  and 
all.  Thus  safety  and  ease  both  pronounce  in 
favor  of  clipping  the  wings  of  our  queens. 
Borne  say  the  bees  will  not  return  to  their  owu 
hives,  but  will  go  to  others.  I  have  not  found 
this  true.  In  a  dozen  years’  experience  with 
some  or  all  of  our  queens  clipped, !  have  never 
bad  a  single  case  of  such  difficulty.  If  some 
of  the  bees  do  go  into  other  hives,  as  such  bees 
are  full  of  honey,  they  will  be  well  received, 
and  where  is  the  harm!  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  arguments  are  in  favor  of  this  practice. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Micb. 
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“RUSSIAN  APPLES.” 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD, 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hovky,  the  well  known  editor  of 
Hovey’a  “Magazine  of  Horticulture”  and  the 
able  author  of  “Fruits  of  America,”  talks  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  apples  of  the  cast 
plain  of  Europe,  in  the  Rural  of  April  1 1.  as 
follows:  “The  Loudon  Horticultural  Society 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  introduce  the  best 
Russian  apples ;  we  long  ago  had  all  the  best,  the 
rest  are  only  rubbish  except  in  arctic  regions 
where,  I  suppose,  a  miserable  apple  Is  better 
than  none.  *  *  *  It  is  completely  impossible 
to  grow  a  fruit  in  an  arctic  region  that  should 
be  as  valuable  as  those  raised  in  a  temperate 
zone.  *  *  *  Nature  never  intended  to  produce 
the  most  delieiouB  fruits  in  a  Summer  of  trix 
weeks’  duration.” 

lr  these  sweeping  and  misleading  remarks 
were  confined  to  the  fruits  grown  at  Dorpat, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  thoTauridu  Gardens,  from 
which  Bource  the  London  Society  obtained 
its  varieties,  they  would  have  some  weight. 
But  Mr.  Hovey  seems  to  forget  that,  iu  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  high  northern  latitude,  this  part  of 
Russia  is  near  the  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Finland, 
Here  the  soil,  for  300  miles  inland,  is  low  and 
swampy,  and  the  Summers  are  short  aud  de¬ 
cidedly  cool.  Even  on  this  far  northern 
parallel  600  to  800  miles  inland,  at  VLachdimir 
uud  Kazan,  can  be  found  great  orchards  of 
cherries  far  better  in  quality  than  the  Early 
Richmond,  and  apples  fully  equal  to  our 
Winesap  in  quality. 

Of  the  An  is  apples  of  this  far  interior  and 
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far  northern  section,  Mr.  Charles  Gibb  truth¬ 
fully  says:  “The  grain  is  fine,  and  the  flesh 
white  and  firm.  It  is  really  a  dessert  apple 
of  line  quality.”  The  winter  apples  of  this 
far  northern  section  (57th  parallel)  would 
have  no  special  value  in  Iowa  or  iu  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Yet  they  show  that  a  ilry  interior  air 
can  develop  fine  quality  in  the  regions  of 
short  Summers. 

But  the  real  apple-growing  regions  of  Russia 
are  iu  the  black-soil  provinces  extending,  say, 
from  Koursk  to  Sarepta  and  Saratov  on  the 
Volga.  Here  the  seasons  are  long  enough  to 
ripen  dent  corn  and  the  best  of  melons  and 
tomatoes.  In  the  large  commercial  orchards 
at  Saratov  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  winter 
varieties  equal  to  the  Baldwin  in  quality,  and 
near  Koursk  and  Kiev  we  su  w  many  varieties 
that  compared  favorably  in  size,  appearance, 
aud  quality  with  the  best  market  sorts  of  New 
England  or  Michigan.  While  the  Summers 
iu  this  part  of  Russia  are  peculiarly  dry  aud 
hot,  the  winter  temperature— ofteu  without 
snow — runs  quite  as  low  as  at  St.  Petersburg. 

If  Mr.  Hovey  could  spend  one  year  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Iowa,  he  would  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  “intercontinental”  as  applied  to 
climate.  Our  dry  air  and  semi-tropical  heat 
of  Summer  cau  ripen  such  specimens  of  dent 
corn,  melous,  tomatoes,  and  Concord  and 
Worden  Grapes,  as  are  never  produced  iu 
New  England.  But  this  same  dry  air  and 
Italian  heat,  followed  by  our  warm  and  ofteu 
ramy  Falls  and  semi-arctic  Winters,  will  play 
such  havoc  with  the  Baldwins,  Greenings,  and 
Pippins,  which  thrive  near  Boston,  as  would 
surprise  tbe  new-comer.  Tne  Duchess,  Weal¬ 
thy,  Fameuse,  Plumb’s  Cider,  Roniau  Stem, 
etc.,  can  stand  this  rough  usage,  because  they 
or  their  parents  were  native  to  this  great  east 
plain  of  Europe,  where  the  conditions  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  to  soil  and  air. 

If  the  few  favored  sections  near  the  ocean, 
or  large  bodies  of  water,  can  grow  the  varie¬ 
ties  or  Southwest  Europe,  or  their  seedling*, 
it  is  all  right.  But  the  large  areas  iu  the  East¬ 
ern,  Central,  and  Western  States,  where  the 
conditions  are  less  favorable,  must  follow  the 
best  light  they  have,  which  at  present  seems  to 
be  in  the  far  Bastiu  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 
1  will  only  add,  at  this  time,  that  we  need  not 
go  to  Russia  to  find  varieties  of  the  apple 
us  hardy  as  our  Fameuse.  The  “  King's 
Pomological  Institute”  of  Silesia  is  less  than 
200  miles  from  Vienna,  but  it  is  on  the  steppe 
side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Iu  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  experimental  orchards  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Hovey  will  find  many  vurioties 
worthy  of  trial  in  parts  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  Boikeu,  Battulin,  Stetliuer,  Win¬ 
ter  Citron,  Boss  arts  ualivia,  Golden  lteinette, 
etc.,  are  not  described  in  our  fruit  books,  but  I 
suspect  they  will  be  within  the  next  10  years. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

“TIGHT  LACING”  OF  TOP  WORKED 
STOCK. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

On  account  of  trouble  at  the  West  with  the 
stems  of  cherry  trees,  the  Minor  Plum  has 
been  recommended  as  a  stock  ou  which  to  top- 
work  the  Richmond  Cherry  aud  other  varie¬ 
ties  doing  well  with  us.  The  cherry  takes 
well  ou  the  Miuer  stock.  A  nice  top  is  formed 
early  in  tbe  season,  but  the  stock  tails  to 
increase  in  size  and  soon  dies — root  and  all 
from  sheer  starvation.  At  first  I  suspected 
want  of  affinity,  and  perfect  union  of  stock 
aud  cion,  but  closer  inspection  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  heading  back  of  stock,  and  the 
dormant  condition  of  the  cambium  layer  aud 
bark  during  the  first  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  cion,  so  hardened  the  naturally  elastic 
epidermis  ns  to  totally  prevent  expansion  and 
growth  when  the  time  came  for  a  now  wood 
deposit. 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  belief,  we 
planted  six  one  year-old  Miner  Plums  in  our 
experimental  orchard,  uud  top-worked  them, 
the  next  March,  with  cions  of  a  fine  cherry 
from  the  east  plain  of  Europe,  known  as 
“ Bessarabian.  ”  All  the  cions  grew  rapidly. 
In  June  the  tough  outer  bark  of  one  of  the 
stocks  was  slit  on  the  north  side,  to  permit 
expansion.  This  is  now  a  fine  tree  with  a 
clean,  healthy  stem  and  a  fine,  round  top 
loaded  with  blossoms.  The  tivo  trees  un¬ 
treated  had  nice  tops  in  the  Fall,  which  had 
outgrown  the  dry,  dead-lookiug  stocks,  aud 
by  the  middle  of  the  next  Summer  they  were 
all  dead  without  apparent  increase  of  diamo 
ter  of  stock. 

In  like  maimer  I  find  that  plum  grafted  on 
plum,  and  cherry  on  cherry— where  tbe  top 
is  entirely  cut  back  in  putting  in  cions  show 
a  tendency  to  a  hardening  of  the  tough  epider¬ 
mis  and  to  constriction  and  disease  of  stem. 
In  some  cases  we  have  entirely  removed  the 
outer  bark;  in  others  merely  slitting  it  to  per¬ 
mit  expansion  has  unswered. 

I  should  add  that  iu  top-grafting  young 
apple  aud  pear  trees,  we  notice  in  our  climate 
i  the  same  tendency  to  a  hardening  of  the  bark 
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and  a  constriction  of  woody  tissue,  which  is 
materially  obviated  by  cutting  the  “corset 
strings.” 

But  my  purpose  at  present  is  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Miner  Plum  as  a  stock  for  the 
cherry  in  the  West. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


THE  MONTREAL  APPLE. 

On  February  12th.  1886,  we  received  by 
mail  from  our  friend  M.  E  Park,  of  Cornwall 
County,  Ontario,  Canada,  a  verv  beautiful 
apple,  of  which  we  show  a  cut  at  Fig.  210.  As 
will  be  seen,  it  is  large,  flatfish,  considerably 
irregular.  The  color  is  a  yellowish  white  in 
the  shade,  a  deep  crimson  red  in  the  sun  and 
between  these  are  all  intermediate  shades, 
broken  up  into  irregular  blotches.  In  color 
no  apple  could  be  more  attractive.  Stem, 
medium  in  length  (%  inch),  slender,  a  little 
curved  and  set  in  a  deep,  quite  regular  cavity 
slightly  ruiiseted;  calyx,  large,  open,  the  seg¬ 
ments  recurved :  basin,  deep  and  corrugated; 
core,  not  large,  quite  open,  as  shown  in  the 
cross-section  at.  Fig.  211,  with  numerous  small 
seeds;  flesh,  white,  tender,  quite  acid,  juicy. 
A  fine  cooking  apple,  perhaps  a  little  too  acid 
to  suit  most  tastes  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Mr.  Park  wrote  us,  in  reply  to  our  request, 
that,  the  tree  is  a  seedling  about  ten  years  old. 
It  originated  in  the  county  of  Vaudreuil, 
Province  of  Quebec,  in  latitude  45  degrees 
north,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Montreal. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  branches 
very  open,  formiug  a  good  head,  and  has 
never  been  pruned.  The  bark  is  verv  smooth, 
of  a  light  green.  The  leaves  are  large,  dark- 
green  and  verv  glossy.  In  1883  it  fruited  for 
the  first  time,  hearing  quite  a  number  of 
specimens.  In  1884  it,  bore  two  barrels,  and 
the  cut  shows  an  average  specimen.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  a  good  keeper — as  late  as  March  at 
least.  The  sample  we  bad  was  eaten  Febru¬ 
ary  26th,  and  was  in  fine  order.  This  is  an 
extremely  beautiful  and  promising  young 
apple,  and  we  only  hope  that  in  age  it  will 
fulfill  its  present  promise 
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gan,  Mr.  Cay  wood,  of  New  Yorfir,  propounded 
the  above  question,  which  was  suggested  by 
the  closing  lines  of  the  essay. 

President  Earle  asked ;  “How  shall  we  get 
rid  of  worthless  new  fuit8?”andthegistof  the 
answers  is  here  given: 

Mr.  Wilcox,  of  California, said:  “About  20 
years  ago,  l  was  in  what  had  been  called  the 
‘Garden  of  California.’  I  tried  various  new 
fruits  that  were  highly  indorsed,  and  failed 
nearly  every  time;  so  I  thought  it  best  in 
future  to  takB  those  not  indorsed  by  anybody. 
I  bad  there  but  one  plant  that  was  good  every¬ 
where,  and  that  was  the  Kittatinny  Black¬ 
berry.”  He  also  alluded  to  the  cultivation  of 
soft-shell  almonds  as  being  most  interesting. 
Mr.  Hollister,  of  Missouri,  said  with  regard  to 
market  varieties:  “Htaud  by  at  the  market, 
and  see  how  buyers  talk  about  the  different 
kinds,  and  what  prices  they  would  pay.”  Mr. 
Roe,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  of  the  Bidwell 


with  Mr.  Munson  generally.  “Let  ns  keep  on 
sifting  out  the  poor  sorts,”  said  he,  “and  sav¬ 
ing  the  good,  each  one  for  himself  in  his  own 
locality.  Such  has  been  my  practice  for 
years.”  Mr.  Ohmer,  Ohio,  said  local  socie¬ 
ties  should  be  auxiliary  to  State  and  National 
societies.  He  believed  in  organizing  more  of 
the  former.  These  working  together  harmo¬ 
niously  would  accomplish  much  toward  a 
practical  solution  of  this  vexed  question. 
Prof.  Lemmon,  California,  wanted  to  speak 
as  a  botanist  on  this  subject.  “A  plant  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  change  its  place  of  growth  for 
a  better  one.  This  has  never  been  explained 
until  recently.  The  old  belief  was  that  a 
plant  would  grow  best  where  it  was  found  in 
nature.  This  fact  is  very  pertinent.  Plants 
are  found  not  where  they  want  to  be,  but 
where  they  are  forced  to  be.”  Dr.  Makay, 
Mississippi,  commenced  planting  fruit  in  1860, 
in  Southern  Kentucky.  He  knew  little  of  va_ 
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WHAT  IS  A  SPORT? 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rurat,  you  quote 
me,  as  defining,  “A  sport  is  au  effect,  without 
a  causo.”  This  is  by  no  means  a  correct  defi¬ 
nition,  or  one  which  I  ever  entertained  as  my 
oron  opinion.  The  paper  from  which  the  quo¬ 
tation  was  made  aimed  to  employ  the  expres¬ 
sion,  in  a  parenthetical  wuy,  as  conveying  a 
very  common  notion  of  a  “sport. ”  When  one 
of  these  strange  forms,  entirely  out.  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  channel,  occur*,  u  common  way  of  ex¬ 
plaining  (?)  it.  is  to  say,  “Oh,  that  is  a  sport  or 
freak  of  nature.”  by  which  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  one  who  uses  the  expression  to  mean 
that  “a  sport  is  an  effect  without  a  cause.”  or 
that,  at  best,  it  has  a  mysterious  or  supernat¬ 
ural  cause. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  effect 
without  an  adequate  cause.  Many  so-called 
“sports”  are  evidently  cases  of  atavism,  just 
as  similar  reversions  to  ancestral  types  occur 
in  the  cuse  of  our  domestic  animals.  Others 
are  the  results  of  a  new  combination  of  causes, 
as  the  “oak  ball”  and  other  gall-growths  upon 
vegetation,  caused  by  insect  irritation  in  com¬ 
pany  with  continued  coll  formation  by  the 
plant  uround  the  excrescence.  Others  are  the 
results  of  accidental  hybridization. as  are  sev¬ 
eral  most  peculiar-looking  trees.  I  have  seed¬ 
lings  of  Wild-goose  Plum  hybridized  with 
peach,  and  such  crosses  arc  by  most  people 
regarded  as  “sports,”  as  their  “theory”  does 
not  permit  plum  and  peach  to  hybridize. 
Others  come  from  other  causes  still  not  known, 
but  undoubtedly  existing,  as  wheu  w^see  a 
fine  double  rose  put  forth  a  shoot  from  its  cen¬ 
ter,  or  chickens  batched  with  four  logs,  etc., 
etc.  T.  V.  MUNSON. 


HOW  CAN  WE  GET  RID  OF  WORTH¬ 
LESS  NEW  FRUITS? 

IMPORTANT  DISCUSSION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 
(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Tins  subject  came  up  incidentally  at  one  or 
the  sessions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (to  be  known  in  future  a*  the 
“American  Horticultural  Society"),  held  at 
President  Earle’s  temporary  residence  on 
Carondalet  St.,  New  Orleans.  After  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “Associa¬ 
tion  of  Horticulture,”  by  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Mich- 


Strawberry,  which  he  had  planted  largely, 
meeting  with  an  utter  failure  at  the  end.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  often  found  that 
the  best  market  fruits  would  not  grow 
at  all  on  his  particular  soil.  He  had 
much  troublo  about  deciding  upon  the 
best  strawberries  to  grow  there.  Mr.  Beatty, 
Kentucky,  knew  of  oue  way  only:  “Let  all 
attend  the  horticultural  meetings,  run  over 
the  lists  of  fruits  carefully,  and  cease  to  give 
prominence  to  sorts  unworthy  of  cultivation.” 
Mr.  Evans  was  glad  to  fully  indorse  the  views 
just  expressed.  “I  hope,”  said  he,  “that 
neither  this  society  nor  any  others  will  ever 
undertake  to  invite  anyoue  to  bring  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  200  varieties  to  compete  for  one  pre¬ 
mium.  As  to  strawberries,  no  one  can  tell 
his  nearest  neighbor  just  which  kinds  to  plant.” 


rieties  then, and  consulted  a  neighboring  nurse¬ 
ryman,  who  was  working  land  similar  to  his 
own;  he  found  him  honest,  and  his  trees  did 
well.  He  thought  there  were  many  more 
honest  nurserymen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  “We  mint  ignore  tree  peddlers  aud 
their  fancy  colored  plates,”  said  he,  “and  keep 
out  the  worthless  sorts.  Let  us  grow  only 
those  that  do  best  with  and  around  us.  A 
great  mistake  is  to  plant  too  mauy  kinds;  ten 
to  one  are  of  no  value.”  Mr.  Smith,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  approved  of  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Makay. 
“If  each  one  should  turn  to  experimenting 
with  fruits,  what  a  heaven  on  earth  it  would 
be  for  these  tree  peddlers!  I  have  paid  $1,000 
for  experiments  in  strawberries,  and  to-day  I 
have  not  cue  variety  which  I  consider  worth 
cultivatiug.  I  have  been  provoked  and  dis¬ 
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President  Earle  thought  there  was  a  certain 
educational  advantage  iu  having  large  collec- 
tious  of  fruits  at  such  exhibitions;  pomologista 
were  benefited  by  the  examination.  But  for 
the  profitable  growiug  of  almost  uuy  fruit,  the 
smaller  the  number  of  different  kinds  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Munson,  Texas,  said  it  seemed  that 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless  sorts 
was  to  attempt  growing  them.  Every  body 
should  huvo  an  experimeutal  plot  on  his  farm 
for  testing  new  kiuds.  No  two  soils  are  alike. 
Right  around  him  in  Denison,  Texas,  the  soil 
varies  greatly.  In  his  own  soil  the  Wilson 
Strawberry  does  not  succeed  at  all,  while  his 
neighbor  does  well  with  it. 

Mr.  Vaudermau,  Kansas,  said  “Every  fruit 
we  now  have  has  once  been  new,  und  often 
pronounced  a  humbug,  perhaps.”  He  agreed 


couraged  beyond  measure.  A  fellow  recently 
came  to  me  with  a  large  Sharpless  Straw¬ 
berry,  claimiug  it  to  he  a  wonderful  new 
variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Sharpless  is 
among  the  most  worthless  I  have  just  now.” 

Mr,  Munson  said  all  could  not  afford  to  ex¬ 
periment.  He  thought  nurserymen  should 
atteud  to  that  business.  Mr.  Roe  spoke  of  two 
classes  of  purchasers,  one  boloug  to  the  class 
humbugged  by  Baruum.  aud  the  other  always 
wanted  to  send  away  to  some  distant  nursery¬ 
man  or  dealer  for  their  stock,  thinking  it  must 
be  better  coming  from  a  distance,  though  they 
had  a  reliable  nurseryman  near  at  home.  Mr. 
Cook,  Michigan,  speaking  of  a  large  variety 
of  fruits,  said, taking  Summer  aud  Fall  fruits, 
200  sorts  might  easily  be  showu.  He  said  or¬ 
chards  in  Michigan  are  largely  starved  to 


death  by  planting  more  than  can  be  proper¬ 
ly  taken  care  of.  Mr.  Smith,  in  speaking  of 
his  strawberries,  said  he  should  have  excepted 
some  new  varieties  be  was  now  trying,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Kansas,  had  not  yet  heard  any  defi¬ 
nite  answer  to  the  question,  under  discussion. 
He  suggested  a  plan  pursued  by  a  neighbor — 
when  an  unprofitable  tree  i3  found,  he  turns 
his  back  aud  tells  the  woodman  to  lay  the  ax 
at  the  root. 

Mr.  Smith,  New  York,  said  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  decide  which  are  the  worthless 
sorts,  owing  to  the  differences  of  soil  and 
locality.  He  thought  nurserymen  should 
cease  propagating  worthless  kinds.  Mr.  Kel- 
log,  Wisconsin,  said  that  in  order  to  weed 
the  worthless  fruits  out  of  his  State,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  let  the  mercury  go  down  be¬ 
low  zero;  fruit  trees  could  easily  be  got  rid  of 
in  that  way;  but  with  3mall  fruits  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  He  said:  “the  only  winter  apple  of  value 
we  have  in  Wisconsin  is  the  Golden  Russet, 
and  we  cannot  depend  upou  that.  ”  (Laughter). 
Mr.  Cassell,  Mississippi,  said  there  were  many 
nurserymen  present,  and  yet  he  thought  none 
of  them  would  grow  varieties  they  knew  to  be 
worthless  in  their  several  localities.  He 
thought,  however,  they  should  experiment 
more  carefully ;  local  experiments  are  much 
needed.1  H.  H. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. — The 
New  York  World  says  that  Commissioner 
Column  finds  that  the  funds  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  practically  exhausted 
and  that  it  will  require  the  closest  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  pay  ordinary  expenses  between  now 
and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Congress 
appropriated  $50,000  for  the  use  of  this  De¬ 
partment  in  making  experiments  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sugar  from  corn.  All  this  money 
has  been  used  in  the  putting  on  of  extra  clerks 
for  the  friends  of  tlie  late  civil-service  reform 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Loring.  and  the  chief  clerk 
Gen.  Carman.  It  has  been  found  that  10  of 
the  clerks  upon  the  pay-roll  in  this  Depart¬ 
ment  had  performed  no  work  for  some  time, 
and  never  visited  the  Department  except  upon 
pay-day. 

It  is  certain  that  an  investigation  of  this 
Department  would  show  a  worse  condition 
of  affairs  in  its  past  management  than  any 
other  oup  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  bureau  up  to 
the  time  of  the  change  of  the  Administration, 
had  reached  the  same  scandalous  pitch  to 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  had  reached  some  years  ago 
when  Congress  investigated  the  bureau  and 
ordered  a  change  of  its  management  from  top 
to  bottom-  The  class  of  women  who  have 
been  employed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Bureau  do  not  belong  to  the  class 
which  can  be  pointed  to  with  pride,  even  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  civil-service  reform¬ 
ers. 

E.  M.,  in  Southern  Live  Stock  Journal, 
says  that  as  a  permanent  meadow  grass  for 
the  South,  it  does  not  believe  Johnson  Grass 
has  an  equal,  considering  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay.  Its  personal  experience  teaches 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  upon  its  land  to 
plow  the  meadow  at  least  every  two  years. 
When  the  grass  is  thick  euougb  on  the  ground, 
and  the  hay  cat  at  the  proper  stage,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  feed  is  first  class.  There  is  no  hum¬ 
bug  about  the  value  of  this  grass.  The  editor 
frequently  sees  statements  that  this  grass  is 
not  only  drought  proof,  but  flood  proof  also. 
The  latter  statement  is  misleading— it  is  not 
flood-proof.  Any  excess  of  water  is  death  to 
it.  He  speaks  not  only  from  observation,  but 
personal  experience.  The  land  must  be  mo¬ 
derately  dry  or  the  grass  will  uot  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  As  to  its  compara¬ 
tive  value  with  Alfalfa  or  Lucerue,  Messrs. 
Page  &  Morton,  of  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  say 
they  have  250  acres  of  Johnsou  Grass,  which 
they  consider  of  tuoro  value  than  500  acres  of 
Lucerne  in  another  field. 

TnE  good  Major  H.  E  Alvord,  of  Houghton 
Farm.haviug  traveled  W est  and  South  to  study 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Americau  agriculture,  writes  to  the  editor  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer  some  interesting  notes.  He 
says  that  the  waste,  neglect  and  shiftlessness 
are  appalling,  as  well  as  the  disregard  of  the 
condition  of  the  laud  in  later  years.  The 
plantation  system  of  the  Soiuh  is  hardly  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  scratching  and  cropping  of  the 
prairies,  which  oufcht  not  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  farming.  In  the  South  a  change 
is  coming,  smaller  areas  in  owner«hip  and 
greater  variety  in  crops.  But  the  old  ideas 
aud  methods  prevail.  In  the  West,  there 
seems  to|  be,  as  y«t,!xio  idea  that  the  natural 
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fertility  of  the  soil  is  ever  to  be  seriously  im 
paired,  although  their  own  statistics  show  that 
the  acreage  products  are  diminishing.  With 
our  constantly  increasing  population,  we  have 
also  decreasing  fertility  of  soil  over  much  the 
greater  part  of  our  immense  territory.  Turn 
to  our  agricultural  reports,  and  see  the  enor¬ 
mous  sah 1  of  our  fertility,  for  that  is  what  it 
is,  to  foreign  parts.  The  great  problem  of 
farming  for  the  future  of  America  is,  to  han¬ 
dle  old  and  worn  soils;  to  conserve  what  nat¬ 
ural  fertility  remains,  aud  to  produce,  eco¬ 
nomically,  animal  and  vegetable  supplies, 
without  mortgaging  the  land  for  the  holders 
of  itiu  years  to  come.  Major  Alvord  believes 
that,  our  agriculture  must  be  of  the  intensive 
and  diversified  kinds,  the  country  over.  This 
in  the  broadest  seuse,  may,  and  should  include 
specialties  in  single  farms,  and  in  small  areas, 
but  do  such  exclusive  specialties  as  the  cotton 
of  the  South,  the  grain  of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  and  nowhere  such  exhaustive  cropping 
as  there. 

MULTUM  IN  RARVO. 

Mr  J.  B.  Olcott  says  that  a  tidy  woodshed 
is  more  rare  and  therefore  looks  better  than 

a  fine  parlor .  . . . 

He  also  says  that  advertisements  are  rather 
too  necessary  to  a  newspaper  when  the  reader 
seems, almostalways, to beplayiug  second  fiddle 
to  the  advertiser  in  the  columns  of  his  journal . 
Prof.  Knapp  say’s  that  Johnson  Grass  is 

not  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Ames,  Iowa . 

The  National  Stockman  says  that  many  of 
the  best  cows  are  fed  to  death  for  a  big  milk 

record  ......... . . . . . 

Prof.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  says  that  the  plant  he 
would  substitute  for  Red  Clover  is  Red  Clover 

and  more  of  it . . . . . 

Prof.  Knapp  deeuis  the  Johuson  Grass 
craze  a  harmless  one  because  it  will  last  only 
one  year,  aud  the  knowledge  may  be  worth  all 
the  tuition  costs.  He  should  bear  iu  mind  that 
we  have  sent  out  over  19,000  packets  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  without  cost,  bo  that  the  craze 
created  by  this  journal  will  be  harmless  in 

any  case  . . . . . . . . 

“Margaret”  writes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer 
about  tramps  to  the  effect  that  indiscriminate 
giving  only  encourages  the  business  and  in 
creases  the  craft.  Keep  your  extra  food  aud 
clothes  for  thB  deserving  poor  whom  you  cau 
find  in  your  nearest  town,  if  not  ueajer  home. 
Don’t  give  a  tramp  a  bite  or  even  a  kind  word, 
but  let  him  know  that  you  honor  labor  and 

despise  the  sluggard . 

Pkof.  Bcdd  states,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
that  Shaffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry  is  the  har¬ 
diest  variety  yet  tried  on  the  college  farm  at 

Ames,  Iowa  . . 

Martha  Howes  Davidson  says,  in  the 
Sanitary  News,  that  there  are  too  few  homes 
where  the  consideration  of  “what  people  will 
say”  has  no  weight,  but,  in  them  there  are  a 
finer  sense  of  right,  a  broader  culture,  and 
steadier  nerves  than  iu  many  where  deference 
to  sham  aud  parade  has  become,  often  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  ruling  motive  of  householdliving. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that 
our  farms  need  some  Newtons,  Franklins  and 
Edisons  upon  them  to  bring  them  abreast  of 
their  sister  industries  in  this  advancing  age. 
After  the  professions  impoverish  a  few  more 
millions  of  our  youth,  the  tide  will  surely  turn. 
Young  men  will  see  their  folly,  and  parents 
will  be  less  urgent  to  drive  them  from  the  good 
fortune  of  the  country  to  misfortune  in  the 
city . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXXII. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

A  civil  engineer,  who  visits  us  occasional¬ 
ly,  has  been  telling  me  of  the  great  amount 
of  agricultural  land  that  lies  in  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington  some  dozen  miles  west  of  the  sterile 
belt  through  which  runs  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  He  gave  quite  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  future  of  that  great  region,  when  the 
Columbia  River  shall  have  beeu  made  navig¬ 
able  for  a  thousand  miles,  with  locks  at  the 
“Cascades”,  and  a  canal  at  “The  Dalles,”  the 
Lewis  Fork  or  Snake  River  forming  an 
additional  water-way,  so  that  boats  laden  with 
wheat  can  steam  directly  through  to  tide¬ 
water,  which  must  cheapen,  and  keep  forever 
at  a  low  figure,  transportation  for  all  that 
region  of  country.  Farmers  East,  and  by 
East  I  mean  East  of  St.  Louis,  have  small 
idea  of  what  railroad  freights  signify  to  the 
farmers  of  the  West.  The  vital  question  with 
them  is,  not  what  they  cau  raise  or  how  much 
of  it,  but  what  it  will  cost  them  to  send  it  to 
market.  If  every  Member  of  Congress  under¬ 
stood  and  realized  the  enormous  importance 
of  securing  to  producers  reasonable  transpor¬ 
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tation  rates  for  their  products,  there  would  be 
vastly  less  quibbling  and  delay  in  making  the 
water-ways  of  the  country  navigable,  especial¬ 
ly  where  railroad  monopolies  sap  the  very 
juice  of  the  land.  It  ought  to  be  a  positive  re¬ 
quirement  that  every  man  who  is  to  legislate 
in  matters  affecting  any  or  all  parts  of  the 
country,  should  know  what  he  is  about — and 
the  American  law-maker  does  not  get  this 
knowledge  by  a  trip  to  New  York  or  Boston, 
or  Loudon  or  Paris.  If  be  will  cross  this  con¬ 
tinent  two  or  three  times,  and  talk  with  every 
“Tom.  Dick  and  Harry”— as  he  ought— he  will 
imbibe  an  inkling,  at  least, of  what  the  temper 
of  a  Western  man  is  when  he  talks  of  railroad 
freights,  besides  seeuriug  an  enlargement  of 
his  mental  vision  in  other  respects.  A  trans- 
Atlantio  trip  may  be  very  nice  and  very  inter¬ 
esting;  but  I  wouldn’t  exchange  my  transcon¬ 
tinental  experiences  for  the  two  years  I  bad  in 
Europe  by  a  long  way!  The  interests  of  home 
of  any  confined  locality  or  Sta  te  even,  seem 
very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
interests  of  this  immense  country.  The  balance 
of  power  is  all  in  the  East,  and  will  probably 
rest  there  for  all  time,  so  far  as  many  genera¬ 
tions  to  come  are  concerned;  aud  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  the  West  to  get  its  due  meed 
of  justice.  Every  State  aud  Territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  pay6  tribute  to  the 
East,  very  much  as  the  Thirteen  Colonies  did 
to  Eugland,  and  for  Territories  to  be  kept 
such  from  political  prejudices,  and  subjected 
to  the  gubernatorial  service  of  some  Eastern 
“carpet  bagger,”  who  has  neither  the  wit 
nor  energy  to  make  an  honest  living  for  him¬ 
self,  and,  forsooth,  requires  an  office,  is  by  no 
means  a  soothing  or  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs. 

I  think  Western  people  have  had  enough  of 
the  Territorial  idea.  One  of  the  holidays  in 
California  is  “Admission  Day,”  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
“Blessed  Union  ”  By  the  way,  I  see  it  stated 
that  some  Member  of  Congress  has  proposed 
the  admission  of  Washington  Territory  as  a 
State,  under  the  name  of  Tacoma  '—the  Iudian 
orthography  is  “Tab-ko-ma.”  It  must  have 
been  done  as  a  joke,  for  if  the  people  of  this 
Territory  are  clear  in  their  minds  about  auy  one 
thing,  it  is  that  this  corner  of  the  Union  shall 
bear  the  immortal  aud  honored  name  of  the 
“Father  of  his  Codntry.'’  That  man  might  as 
well  have  proposed  changing  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Susquehanna. 

As  regards  the  monthly  rates  of  wages  paid 
throughout  this  country,  the  following  is 
about  correct:  Farm  laborers  (with  board), 
830  to  #40;  teamsters,  $75  to  #80;  choppers, 
#05  to  #70;  common  laborers,  #40  to  #45;  bak¬ 
ers,  #00;  milt  hands,  #60;  tailors,  #54;  boys, 
#30;  cooks,  #50.  The  last  is  an  exceptional 
price,  and  only  applies  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
cooks,  although  I  know  a  small  family  of  two 
persons  in  Seattle  who  pay,  I  have  been  told, 
their  Chinese  cook— and  he  is  man  of  all  work 
as  well— #60  per  month.  But  I  know  of  no 
class  of  workers  who  would  bo  so  apt  to  find 
immediate  and  profitable  employment  as  good 
and  capable  women  for  general  housework, 
and  they  would  readily  command  from  $20  to 
$40  per  month.  But  people  here  do  not  hire 
“help”  for  their  households  for  the  sake  of 
their  “society”  any  more  than  they  hire  a 
carpenter  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 
The  prices  paid  per  day  for  tradesmen  aud 
artisans  I  find  quoted  as  follows:  Carpenters, 
#3.50;  bricklayers,  $5;  machinists,  $8.25; 
house- painters,  #4;  shoemakers,  $3;  tinsmiths 
aud  blacksmiths,  $3.50;  day  laborers,  $2,50; 
stone  and  marble  cutters,  $4;  gasfitters,  $3  50; 
plasterers,  $4.50;  plumbers,  #4;  coal-miners 
(shift  work),  #3.50;  by  the  yard,  $3  to  $4; 
mechanical  engineers,  $3  to  $4.  So  far  as 
doctors  aud  lawyers  are  coucerued,  every 
town  is  overflowing  with  them,  and  very 
clever  ones  at  that,  some  of  them.  All  sorts 
of  stores  are  in  abundance,  and  goods  are  put 
up  and  delivered  iu  a  style  not  surpassed  by 
the  best  houses  in  Philadelphia.  There  is  no 
room  for  mediocrity  in  any  branch  of  work 
except  it  be  “art  work,”  as  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  assume  the  r61e  of  giving  lessons  in 
paintiDg  are  as  far  from  being  artists  as  they 
are  from  the  North  Role.  Oue  of  the  best 
artists  on  the  coast  is  the  daughter  iu  law’  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  8 he  is  a  winsome  little 
woman,  who  eirne  here  from  California  to 
sketch  the  scenery,  met  Captain  Beecher  on 
his  boat,  aud  married  him.  They  have  two 
children,  aud  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  two  years, 
and  named  for  his  illustrious  gi’andfather,  aud 
christened  by  him,  is  the  prettiest  child  I  have 
seen  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — a  most 
exquisite  little  fellow,  and,  withal,  the  image 
of  bis  grandfather  in  expression,  movement, 
gesture,  and  so  precocious  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  he  has  inherited  the  mantle  of 
genius — only  precocious  children  generally 
result  iu  commonplace  men  or  women.  But 
the  child  is  transcondently  lovely. 

One  phase  of  social  life  on  this  coast  is  the 
prominence  often  achieved  by  men  whose  pre¬ 
vious  career  has  led  them  to  leave  their  sur¬ 


roundings  for  the  good  of  the  same.  Very 
speedy  recognition  is  given  to  ability  and  to 
money,  while  fine  character  and  a  spotless 
one,  counts  but  for  little,  comparatively.  Of 
course,  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  come  here 
from  elsewhere,  come  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money,  and  when  money-making 
forms  the  great  object  of  attainment  in  a 
community,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  if 
looked  for,  will  not  be  found,  “It  doesn’t 
pay,”  in  current  coin,  which  is  silver  and  gold 
and  five-cent  nickels.  The  merchants  all  say 
they  never  wish  to  see  pennies  introduced 
here — that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  bother  for 
anything  less  than  five  cents!  But  money  is 
gradually  gaining  in  value,  and  25  cents  are 
worth  considerably  more  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Bat  the  people  are  still  a  long  way 
off  from  illustrating  the  frugality  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  maxim  about  the  care  of  pennies.  The 
long  period  of  high  wages,  that  succeeded  the 
discovery  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  plenti¬ 
fulness  of  money,  which  is  now  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  back  into  harmony  with  the  pro¬ 
fits  which  accrue  from  legitimate  business, 
bred  a  certain  extravagance  that  the  present 
“hard  times”  will  do  much  to  correct. 

Iu  one  way,  society  is  more  democratic  thau 
it  is  in  the  East,  and  this  pleases  men  better, 
at  least.  They  do  not  “dress"  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  sense,  and  a  man  handsomely  dressed  is 
rated  a  “dude.”  Women  dress  better,  if  only 
they  would  stop  out  of  their  “hoop  skirts” — 
those  atrocious  productions  that  from  every 
point  of  view  are  utterly  abominable.  A 
Puget  Sound  lady,  who  went  to  New  York 
City  on  a  visit  last  year,  B-rid  that  the  hoop 
skirt  grew  smaller  and  rarer  as  she  traveled 
East,  and  when  she  reached  Broadway,  such 
a  thing  was  not  to  be  seen,  unless  distending 
the  petticoats  of  a  servant  girl.  She  made 
another  observation  (she  had  never  before 
been  east  of  the  “Rockies”),  that  may  not  be 
amiss  to  note:  “The  tbing  chat  surprised  me 
most  was  the  amount  of  untilled  and  ill-kept 
land  in  the  East.  I  expected  to  see  every 
fence  corner  and  every  foot  of  ground  culti¬ 
vated  iu  the  most  careful  mauner.  I  was 
disappointed  in  nearly  everything  I  saw  but 
the  shops,  the  churches  aud  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  I  went  up  the  Hudson  to  see  that 
famous  river;  but,  dear  me!  I  had  seen  the 
Columbia!  But  the  funniest  thing  of  all  was 
that  an  old  friend  of  my  mother,  in  Brooklyn, 
asked  her  where  I  had  learned  to  talk!  as 
though  good  English  was  an  Eastern  mo¬ 
nopoly!” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

“SCOURS  IN  CALVES.” 

Several  Inquirers  ask  what  is  a  remedy  for 
“scours”  in  calves. 

Ans.  In  each  case  the  age  of  the  calf,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fed  and  the  probable 
cause  of  the  ailment  should  be  mentioned  to 
enable  us  to  return  to  the  question  an  answer 
which  will  do  the  most  good.  In  the  case  of 
sucking  calves,  the  dam’s  milk  sometimescon- 
tains  injurious  properties  because  she  has 
been  over-driven,  excited  or  had  access  to  foul 
water  or  improper  food,  or  because  it  has 
been  retained  too  long  in  the  udder.  The  dis¬ 
ease,  however,  is  most  prevalent  among  calves 
brought  up  at  the  pail,  aud  is  generally  due  to 
indigestion  consequent  ou  over-feeding  after 
fastiBg  an  unduly  long  time,  or  to  some  un¬ 
wholesome  property  of  the  milk.  If  kept  on 
the  milk  of  a  farrow  cow,  the  patient  should 
have  a  change  to  that  of  one  that  has  calved 
more  recently ;  and  if  the  health  of  the  nurse 
fails,  or  the  bag  cakes,  the  calf  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  a  more  healthy  source.  If  the 
little  thing  is  too  rapid  a  drinker,  an  artificial 
teat  in  the  pail  for  it  to  suck  at,  will  in  a  great 
measure  correct  the  fault.  The  stomach 
should  be  cleaned  of  irritating  matter  by  a 
dose  of  oue  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  laudanum.  If  the  skiu  or 
membraues  of  the  mouth,  nose  or  eyes  are 
of  a  yellowish  tint,  two  grains  of  calomel 
and  20  grains  of  chalk  may  be  added 
and  repeated  daily  for  some  time.  If  fed  ou 
milk,  give  only  a  quart  of  sweet  new  milk  at 
a  feed  twice  a  day.  If  it  is  older  and  weaned, 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  night  and 
morning  for  a  few  days,  aud  feed  some  boiled 
oats  and  nice  sweet  hay.  If  the  abdomen  is 
tense  or  tender  to  the  touch.it  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  a  thin  pulp  made  of  the  best  ground 


mustard  and  tepid  water,  and  be  covered  with 
a  bandage  to  prevent  drying  until  the  appli¬ 
cation  has  taken  effect  on  the  skin.  If  spasms 
are  severe,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
in  a  cup  of  milk  every  hour  until  relieved :  one 
dram  of  laudanum,  one  dram  of  camphorated 
spirits  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter. 
The  surest  way  to  prevent  scouring  in  calves 
is  to  feed  them  regularly,  aud  keep  them  clean, 
dry  and  warm,  though  not  too  warm.  Neg¬ 
lect  of  these  matters  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
scours,  and  of  other  ailments  to  which  calves 
are  liable,  while  attention  to  them  will  prevent 
much  trouble,  loss  and  disappointment. 
IMPACTION  OF  STOMACH  AND  WORMS  IN  A 
HORSE. 

M.  H.  S.,  Malvern,  Kan, — 1.  Two  of  my 
cows  died  lately,  some  thought  from  eating 
too  much  millet.  The  first  attacked  had  been 
fresh  two  days  when  she  was  noticed  walking 
around  looking  dull.  Half  an  hour  later  she 
was  found  dead.  Next  day  another  was 
fouud  lying  up-hill,  seemingly  in  great  pain. 

I  gave  her  lard  and  hot,  black  coffee ;  in  the 
evening  she  appeared  well  and  ate  thrashed 
millet  heartily;  but  two  days  afterward  she 
died.  On  opening  the  carcass,  everything 
looked  as  healthy  as  possible;  what  should 
have  been  the  treatment.  2.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  worms  in  horses? 

Ans.— 1.  Judging  from  the  few  symptoms 
given,  death  may  have  resulted  from  impac¬ 
tion  of  the  third  stomach,  due  to  the  dry, 

|  over- ripened  millet,  or  to  ergotism. — See  F.  C., 
January  10,  1885.  In  the  former  case  a  pur¬ 
gative  should  have  been  given — one  to  one- 
and-a-half  pound  of  sulphate  of  soda,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  auimal,  with  two  ounces 
of  giuger  and  plenty  of  water,  and  the  dose 
should  have  been  repeated  in  15  horn’s,  if  relief 
was  not  obtained.  In  feeding  such  dry,  indi¬ 
gestible  fodder,  care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  bowels  do  not  become  torpid  and  the 
animal  feverish,  in  which  case  a  more  laxa¬ 
tive,  stimulating  diet  should  bo  substituted. 
3.  Two  drams  each  of  tartar  emetic  and 
copperas,  given  on  six  successive  mornings, 
and  on  tbe  seventh  a  purgative — four  or  five 
drams  of  aloes — will  usually  clear  a  horse  of 
intestinal  worms.  Another  method  is  to  give 
a  dose  of  aloes  at  night,  to  empty  the  bowels, 
and  in  the  morning  to  give  two  to  four 
ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  diluted  in  milk. 
Feed  should  be  withheld  during  the  night  and 
for  a  few  hours  after  giviug  the  turpentine. 
For  colts  oue  year  old,  one-fourth,  and  for 
those  two  years  old,  one  half  of  the  above 
doses  is  sufficient. 

FEED  FOR  YOUNG  LAMBS,  PIGS,  CALVES,  ETC. 

C.  S.  C.,  Siveetsburyh,  l\  Q.,  Can,—  1.  How 
should  lambs  which  the  mother  refuses  toowu 
be  fed  to  keep  them  iu  health?  2.  With  no 
milk.how  can  a  March  Chester  W  hite  pig  be  fed 
economically,  so  os  to  make  it  dross  200  pounds 
in  November  ?  What  i3  the  best  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  calf  in  the  absence  of  milk?  Would  too 
much  oil  cake  be  injurious?  4.  How  should 
seedling  geraniums  aud  heliotropes  be  win¬ 
tered  when  only  wanted  for  blooming  in  the 
Summer? 

Ans. — 1.  The  mother  refusing  to  own  her 
lamb  should  be  confined  in  a  small  pen  aud 
compelled  to  let  it  suck  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
she  will  own  it;  but  the  lamb  maybe  raised 
pu  cow’s  milk.  The  milk  should  he  from  a 
fresh  cow,  and  at  first  should  be  slightly  re¬ 
duced  with  water  and  sweetened  with  molas¬ 
ses,  and  should  be  fed  little  aud  often.  As 
soon  as  two  week*  old,  it  should  have  a  trough 
of  oil  meal,  where  it  can  eat  as  much  as  it 
likes.  2.  The  best  feed  for  growiug  pigs  is 
wheat  middlings  and  boiled  potatoes.  When 
the  pigs  are  very  young,  tbe  middlings  should 
be  made  into  a  sort  of  porridge  and  be  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled.  When  old  enough  to  eat  grass, 
they  should  have  the  ruo  of  a  clover  pasture, 
and  the  food  may  then  contain  a  little  pea, 
bean  or  corn  meal,  or,  better,  all  these. 
There  should  be  no  trouble  iu  making  a  pig 
treated  in  this  way,  weigh  SIX)  pounds  at  the 
time  mentioned.  3.  The  calf  can  be  fed  a 
porridge  made  of  wheat  middlings  with  a 
handful  of  oil  meal.  If  too  much  oil  cake  is 
used,  it  will  have  a  cathartic  effect,  aud  will 
lie  injurious.  4.  Take  the  plants  up  before 
frost  with  plenty  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  plant  them  iu  boxes  or  pots  in  sand,  and 
place  them  in  a  dry,  frostproof  cellar,  all  the 
better  if  dark.  The  sand  in  the  pots  should 
be  kept  slightly  damp,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  get  it  too  damp,  or  the  plants  will 
mold  aud  decay.  The  happy  medium  is  just 
that  point  where  the  stalks  will  not  shrivel. 

SUMMER  DRINKS. 

S.  W.  E,  Ashland,  Pa, — What  is  a  good 
drink  for  the  Summer.  A  recipe  for  such  a 
drink  would  he  of  great  benefit  to  some  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  bad  water,  and  are  therefore 
tempted  to  resort  to  beer  and  liquor. 

Ans.  A  healthful,  refreshing  and  invigora¬ 
ting  drink  consists  of  water  in  which  oatmeal 
has  been  allowed  to  steep.  The  quantity  will 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  drinker.  This  we 
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can  strongly  recommend  for  summer  use. 
Water  flavored  with  ginger, molasses  and  vine¬ 
gar,  known  by  the  name  of  “switchel,”is  also 
cooling,  healthful  and  refreshing.  How  about 
butter-milk;  City  folks  consider  that  “just 
splendid."  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  in 
water,  makes  a  pleasant  and  wholesome*  drink. 
Directions  go  with  the  phosphate.  Milk  dilu¬ 
ted  with  water  to  any  desired  extent,  is  also 
a  first  class  beverage.  There  are  varioussorts 
of  non-intoxicating  beer  which  are  also  rec¬ 
ommended  by  somo;  but  they  are  either  too 
expensive,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  make 
them  iu  sufficient  quantity.  Drinks  contain¬ 
ing  acids  of  any  kind  arelikely  to  be  injurious, 
taken  in  large  quantities.  Of  all  the  summer 
drinks  we  know,  oatmeal  and  water  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best.  Water  that  is  at  all  objec¬ 
tionable,  should  be  boiled,  and  allowed  to 
cool  before  drinking.  The  boiling  renders 
many  forms  of  impurity  harmless.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  first  rate  summer 
drinks,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  recipes 
from  frieuds  who  know  by  experience  that  the 
drinks  are  good. 

FARCY  BUDS. 

E.  R.  R.,  New  York  City. — I  have  a  horse 
not  apparently  sick,  beneath  whose  skin  the 
hand  can  readily  detect  a  great  number  of 
little  lumps  about  the  size  of  duck-shot;  what 
is  the  matter  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  the  lumps  are  along  the  course  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  as  ou  the  inner  or  outer 
aspects  of  the  thigh,  fore  arm,  head,  neck  or 
flank,  and  the  vessels  themselves  are  thickened 
and  corroded,  there  is  suspicion  of  chronic 
farcy;  otherwise  they  are,  most  likely,  duo  to 
some  skin  disease  which  will  soon  pass  off 
with  good  feeding,  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  tonics— powdered  gentian,  one  ounce;  Ep¬ 
som  salts,  two  ounces;  sulphate  of  iron,  two 
drams,  night  and  morning  —  with  thorough 
grooming  and  moderate  exercise  daily.  If 
farcy  is  suspected,  give,  twice  daily,  five 
grains  of  arsenite  of  strychnia,  one  dram  of 
liiuiodide  of  copper, and  one  ounce  of  powdered 
gentian.  The  swelliugs  may  be  rubbed  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  blistered.  Should  they 
burst  or  discharge,  cauterize  the  open  sores 
freely  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other 
strong  caustic.  Chronic  farcy  is  the  only 
form  of  the  contagious  glanders  and  farcy, 
that  is  generally  considered  amenable  to 
treatment:  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  treat  even  this  mild  form 
of  a  disease  which  is  dangerous  to  both  mnD 
and  l*east.  While  treating  animals  for  this 
affection,  it  is  certainly  safer  that  they  should 
be  isolated  and  not  worked  with  sound  ani¬ 
mals  or  allowed  on  public  thoroughfares. 

DISPOSING  OF  HOUSE  SLOPS. 

W.  IF.  F.  Waterville,  Ohio. — How  can  I 
cheaply  aud  effectually  dispose  of  the  house 
and  kitchen  slops?  They  soon  stop  up  a  tile 
drain,  2.  How  can  I  preserve  the  bursted, 
loose  and  other  unsalable  heads  of  late  cab¬ 
bage  to  be  used  in  late  Winter  aud  Spring  for 
stock  food? 

Ans.  1. — There  is  no  more  important  ques¬ 
tion  thau  this.  It  is  important  for  two  reasons; 
first,  if  not  effectually  disposed  of.  the  stuff 
fouls  the  soil,  and  fouls  the  air,  while  if  the 
well  is  within  10U  feet,  in  most  soils  it  also 
fouls  the  water,  and  in  one  of  these  ways 
causes  much  sickness  and  death.  Secondly,  it 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  the  richest 
plant  food,  which,  as  the  slops  are  ordinarily 
disposed  of,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  farm.  The 
most  perfectly  constructed  drains  into  which 
the  wastes  ure  allowed  to  flow  constantly, 
sooner  or  later  become  eutirely  tilled  and 
clogged.  The  best  way  of  disposing  of  these 
slops  is  to  construct  a  barrel  on  wheels,  like  a 
hand-cart,  having  a  tight-fitting  cover,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  common  tunnel,  with  au 
opening  in  the  center,  but  having  under  the 
opening  a  cup  that  will  coutaiu  slops  enough 
to  prevent  the  iugress  of  flies  or  the  escape  of 
odor.  At  evening  each  day  this  barrel  should 
be  wheeled  away  and  dumped  upon  the  man¬ 
ure  or  compost  heap;  it  is  no  more  work  thau 
to  carry  a  pail  of  swill  to  the  pigs,  and  will 
prevent  all  contamination  from  this  source. 
A  place  should  be  provided  under  cover  aud 
bandy  to  the  kitchen  door  for  the  barrel  to 
stand  iu.  2,  We  know  of  no  method  outside  of 
the  silo,  that  is  practicable,  L>y  which  such 
cabbages  can  be  kept  auy  great  length  of  time 
cheaply  and  effectively.  Batter  feed  them  up 
as  quickly  as  practicable  iu  the  Fall. 

THK  EUROPEAN  NIGHTINGALE. 

C.  J.,  Oregon,  Mo.  —  Have  auy  attempts 
been  made  to  introduce  tho  European  night¬ 
ingale  into  the  United  States?  From  all  ac¬ 
counts  it  must  be  the  most  delightful  of  song 
birds. 

Anb. — There  have  not  been  any  extensive 
attempts  to  introduce  the  nightingale  to 
America.  About  1852  a  few  were  brought  out 
with  the  intention  of  letting  them  loose  in 
Greeuwood  Cemetery  near  this  city;  but  they 
all  died  before  it  was  warm  enough  to  liberate 


them.  It  is  not  likely  this  charming  songster 
will  ever  be  naturalized  in  America,  as  the 
birds  are  scarce  in  Europe  and  could  not  be 
caught  in  large  numbers,  to  be  liberated  here, 
aud  a  few  would  probably  never  be  heard  of 
again  over  so  vast  a  territory.  In  Europe 
there  are  several  rivals  of  the  nightingale 
among  song  birds.  Audubon  considers  the 
song  of  the  black  capped  warbler  as  sweet; 
while  that  of  the  woodlark  is  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior,  and  the  song  of  the  skylark  is  far 
more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and  of  much 
greater  compass,  though  less  sweet.  The  notes 
of  the  American  mocking  bird  are  very  much 
sweeter,  more  varied,  and  of  greater  compass, 
power  and  duration;  while  many  birds  which 
naturally  have  no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can 
be  taught  to  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune, 
which  the  nightingale  cannot.  As  a  whole, 
however,  the  song  of  the  nightingale  is  prob¬ 
ably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  English 
songster;  but,  after  having  often  been  charm¬ 
ed  by  both,  we  prefer  that  of  the  mocking  bird. 

PREPARING  LAND  FOR  WHEAT. 

C,  R.  C.,  Trenton,  Ky. — We  are  in  the  habit 
of  plowing  clover  sod  in  July  or  August  to 
the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  to  be 
cultivated  until  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  first  of  October,  to  be  then  sown  to  wheat; 
the  question  has  lately  arisen,  does  the  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  the  soil  and  exposure  so  long  to  the 
suu  injure  the  laud?  A  good  yield  cannot  be 
obtained  by  plowing  much  later? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  but  all  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  soil  by 
allowing  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia 
that  comes  within  the  influence  of  the  sun; 
but  the  greater  good  of  plowing  under  the 
green  clover,  filled,  as  it  is, with  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds,  will  much  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss.  There  is  no  method  of  111  ting  wheat 
ground,  that  we  have  over  tried,  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  to  mow  a  clover  field  as  soon  as 
in  full  bloom,  and  apply  a  slight  dressing  of 
plaster  at  one#  to  give  the  clover  a  quick  start, 
and  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  is  knee-high 
or  as  high  as  it  can  be  rolled  under,  plow, 
and  from  that  time  till  seeding-time  cultivate 
and  harrow  so  as  to  pack  the  sod  down  firmly 
and  get  the  upper  two  inches  as  mellow  as 
possible,  applying  aoy  manure  or  fertilizer 
to  be  used,  and  working  it  in  the  surface  soil, 
and  being  careful  to  sow  the  wheat  about  one 
inch  deep. 

WOOD  “CHECKING.” 

H.  F.,  Center  Lisle,  N.  Y.— What  will  keep 
wood  from  “checking  1" 

Ans.— The  “checking”  of  timber  is  caused 
by  its  uneven  seasoning;  for  instance, in  a  large 
stick  the  moisture  evaporates  most  rapidly 
from  the  ends  and  the  outside, and  consequently 
the  fiber  from  which  this  moisture  passes 
shrinks,  and  of  course  it  cracks  or  “checks.” 
By  steaming,  the  natural  moisture  is  driven 
out  and  the  seasoning  is  then  done  with  much 
less  checking.  By  oiling  the  surface  also,  the 
evaporation  is  made  more  gradual  and  “check¬ 
ing”  is  prevented.  If  thick  paper  is  pasted 
ou  the  ends  of  the  logs,  they  will  not  “end- 
check"  so  much. 

“ Subscriber ,”  Svroggsfield,  Ohio.— What 
variety  of  quince  would  be  best  for  market  in 
an  orchard  of  1,000  trees? 

Ans.— Nine  huudred  of  the  Orange  Quince, 
the  other  hundred  divided  betweeu  Champion 
and  Rbu’s  Mammoth.  Spend  the  extra  money 
the  others  would  cost  over  the  Orange,  iu  giv- 
iug  extra  manure  and  mulching,  and  we  think 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 

IF.  P.  B.,  Phantom  Hill,  Texas. — Should 
the  suckers  ou  corn  be  pulled  or  be  allowed  to 
remain? 

Ans. — If  too  thick  pull  them  off;  if  not 
leave  them. 


Communications  Received  for  thk  Wkek  Ending 
Saturday,  May  so.  isss. 

D.  W.  S„  thanks.— T.  V.  M.— J.  T  — P.  M.  S.— W.  C. 
Q.—J.  W.S.-N.  R.  M.-J.  T.-F.  J.— H.  H.— J.  W.  S.- 
J.  A.  McE— L.  A.  G.-J.  S.  M.-D.  T.  G.-F.  L.  T,— G. 
A. C.— J.  W.  Y  .seed  corn  rce'd  but  too  late.— J.  H.  G, 
— L.  E  B.— W.  J.  U.-YV.  I.  R  -.1.  M.  S.— S.  C.— F.  D.  C. 
T.G.-A.  L.  J. -A.  L.  a.  thanks—  E.  T.  H.— J.  C.— 
S,  M.c.,  thanks -D.S.-S.  B,— W.  W.— W.  B.  M.— W. 
S.  Jl.-F.  D.  C.-.T.  W.  O. 


JUtsic eUanc oust  gV  A vertteing. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  witbiu  doors  most 
of  tho  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  Is  the 
result.  Tills  feeling  cau  ho  entirely  overcome  by 
faking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  (fives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  tho  body. 

"I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  got  up  without  that  tired  aud 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improve.!." 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

*  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  55.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Physicians  and 
Druggists  Recommend 


BROWN’S 


f&2 

BITTERS 


DA  SPEPSIA  is  a  dangerous  lie  well  ,ar  distress¬ 
ing  complaint.  If  neglected,  it  tends,  l.y  impairing 
nutrition.  *nil  depressing  the  tone  of  the  system,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  rapid  decline. 


BROWN’S  IRON  BITTERS  Quickly  and 
completely  I  HIRES  Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms. 
Heartburn,  Belching,  Tasting  the  Food, 
Ac.  It  Enriches  and  Purifies  the  Blood, 
Stimulates  Hie  Appetite,  and  Aids  the  As¬ 
similation  of  Food. 


Kev.  J  T.  Robbitf-b,  the  honored  pastor  of  tho 
Fir-t  Reformed  Church,  Baltimore,  Mil.,  says: 
‘‘Having  used  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  for  Dyspepsia 
and  Indigestion.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  highly.  Also  cm  aider  it  a  splendid  tonic 
and  lnvigorator,  and  very-  strengthening." 


Genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and  crossed  red  linea 
on  wrapper.  Tnki*  no  other.  Made  only  by 
BRIIWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MIL 
LADIES'  Hand  Book— useful  and  attractive,  con¬ 
taining  ]:-•  of  prizes  for  recipes,  information  about 
coins,  etc.,  given  away  by  all  dealers  in  medicine,  or 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

ALBANY,  Sept.  10  to  16,  1885. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  IO. 

(Excepting  only  entries  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.)  For 
copies  of  the  Premium  I.lst,  address 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Albany,  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

An  e»r.  OIkO).  WDBiT  PARM  of  W  Aotrs.  il„- 
ateil  In  the  celebrated  Red  River  Valiev.  North  Da 
kota,  8Y<j  miles  from  a  thriving  town  on  Manitoba 
K.  K..  said  town  being  also  the  county  scat.  Tuts 
farm  is  one  of  the  best  In  the  countv;  has  <5  Acre- 
Improved,  aud  10  Acres  Hay  Meadow.  There  is  ml  a 
rod  or  waste  land  on  Hie  section.  Terms:  ss.00  net 
Acre— onc-thlrd  cash:  balance  on  ttnie,  at  i  per  cent 
This  Is  a  rare  bargain.  Reason  for  selling,  seriou* 
ill  health  of  owner.  Address  ALLEN'  BREED. 

Cooperstowu.  North  Dakota, 


U  r  L  A  IM  U  rAKIVli 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN., 

AND 

BANTAM  FALLS,  CONN 
THOROUGHBRED  H0LSTEINS  FOR  SALE. 

Animals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  a  number  01 
them  direct  descendants  of  RIF  VAN  WINKLE  35- 
sire  of  the  famous  Cow  echo  One  Bull,  elchteet 
months  old.  by  NKTHKRLAND  PRfNl'E  715:  another 
seventeen  months,  by  SIP.  HENRY  OF  A  EGG  IE  H50 
N.  C.  BAKXEYr,  Box  14S3,  New  York  City, 


Virginia  Farm*.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS.  Centra.Ua,  Vo. 


The  Celebrated  Brinser 


GRAIN  CRADLE. 

Hand  made,  of  tho  best  material.  Light 
strong,  durah  e  and  handy.  Travel*  easy 
aud  fast  JinnytlKiusamllau.se.  Sold  un¬ 
der  the  same  name  ror  nearly  100  years 
Price  »:j.. 50 each,  but  to  introduce  them, 
will  sell  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  $3.00. 

Don  t  fail  to  take  this  chance.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

E.  C.  BRINSER, 
Middletown, 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


REED  &  BARTON 

(Established  1S*24.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

W ould  call  especial  attention  to  their  patent 

CHINA-LINED  ICE  PITCHERS. 

The  linings  of  our  Pitchers  are 
held  iu  position  by  the  Cover, 
which  is  secured  by  thumb-screws 
aud  is  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed,  thus  facilitating  the 
cleansing  of  both  pitcher  and 
lining.  The  lining  is  of  the  finest 
stone  ehi.ua.  and  lias  no  equal  for 
preserving  ice  and  keeping  water 
pure. 

SALESROOMS, 

37  Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 


Implements  and  §ftaelti#e*j}  J  Z* 


MISSOURI  Gil  A I IV  DRIL.L. 


With  Foret.  Feed  Fertiliser  Attachment .  A 

Plants  com  aud  beans  without  using  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. 

LITTI.R  TIliKR  t'AXNllMOIILL. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  in  the  market. 
Send  for  circular,  to 

GENESEE  VALLEY  M’F’G  CO., 

Mt.  Morris,  It.  Y..  V.  3.  A. 


Sedgwick  STEj^lRE  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  Is  a  strong  act-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  mrn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cactle.  The 
best  fence  tor  Farms.  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School-lots. and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-prool  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last- a  life-time.  It  Is  better 
than  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  lair  trial ;  it  will  wear  it&elf  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gales  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness.  neatness,  strength,  and  durability,  we 
make  tho  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  uutnmntia  or  self-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  uow 
made.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention.  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher.  Cutting  Fliers,  and  Dost  An¬ 
gers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel* 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  ami  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  rorpriao  *nd  puUcuior* 
tsk  Hardware  Pcalert.  or  iildiv-5  aendoeiarpkijcr, 

SEDGWICK.  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

FARMERS*  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for 
Circulars  to 

CHANDLER 
&  TAYLOR, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  KD. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

IFOK  BEST  BtTTElt) 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 


BUTTER  WORKER! 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient 
Seven  Different  Sizes. 

Also  Power  Workers 

Butter  Printers,  Shipping  Boxes. 

Ac.  Strut  for  circular.  !*-’u  W  anted 

A.  H.  REID. 

26  South  16tU  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


*3 ’ s.  R.  NYE’S 


NATIONALDm 


»M~  ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 


That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment.  but  will  rake  alenn  on  nli  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  euds.  Will  form  %  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  belli  down  while  at 
work.*  It  aw  the  simplest,  most  durable,  os  well 
as  convenient  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  held. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL'CO. 

BOX  75  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


DflMCDO  Fteld,  Road.Lawn.all 
nULLCna— sizes:  Cheapest  and 

best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chilled  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  55  Beekman  St. 
“Ensilage  Congress,”  96  Pages,  50c. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  6.  1885 


Which  grasses  and  clovers  are  the  most 
valuable  for  hay?  When  should  the  seed 
be  sown?  How  much  per  acre?  At 
what  period  in  its  growth  should  it  be 
cut?  How  cured?  Should  it  be  sown 
separately  or  with  sonic  other  crop?  Etc., 
etc.  All  these  topics  will  be  treated  in  a 
Rural  Special  Number  next  week. 


Sixty  pieces  of  potatoes  were,  cut  and 
rolled  in  plaster  one.  week  before  planting. 
The  same  number  of  pieces  were  cut, 
rolled  in  plaster  and  planted  the  same  day. 
The  latter  lot  sprouted  about  two  days 
before  the  others. 

- . — ^ - 

May  26.  Among  our  newer  strawber¬ 
ries  Amateur  (pistillate),  Hathaway’s  No. 
8  (pistillate)  and  Bonanza  (perfect)  are  the 
most  vigorous  in  foliage.  Jewel  (pistil¬ 
late),  Hathaway’s  No.  9  (pistillate),  Daniel 
Boone  (pistillate)  and  Prince  of  Berries 
(perfect)  are  next.  Parry  (perfect)  is  not 
making  a  strong  foliage  growth.  Iron¬ 
clad  (perfect)  is  bearing  the  most  blos¬ 
soms,  and  Parry  next.  Henderson  (per¬ 
fect)  is  making  a  fair  growth.  It  blooms 
late. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  announce  the  appearance  of  the 
17-year  locusts  in  great  numbers.  In 
many  places  they  have  already  made  their 
way  to  the  surface ;  iu  others  they  are 
being  turned  up  by  the  plow  and  the  spade 
in  their  upward  progress.  A  great,  deal  of 
alarm  is  expressed  in  many  quarters  with 
regard  to  their  threatened  depredations  on 
growing  crops;  but  Professor  C.  V.  Riley 
says  they  will  do  no  harm  to  these,  and 
that  they  will  do  no  injury  except  to  the 
twigs  of  forest  and  fruit  trees.  Wher¬ 
ever  young  orchards  have  been  planted 
on  land  which  has  been  cleared  during 
the  past  17  years,  the  trees  are  likely  to 
suffer  somewhat;  but  he  thinks  it  prob¬ 
able  that  the  use  of  kerosene,  emulsion 
sprayed  upon  them,  will  be  a  protection, 


In  using  kerosene  emulsion  on  plants, 
for  the  destruction  of  insects,  too  much 
care  can  not  he  taken  to  see  that,  it  be 
thoroughly  emulsified  60  that  the  water 
will  not  evaporate,  leaving  kerosene  free 
and  uncombined  upon  the  plant.  Kero¬ 
sene,  in  its  pure  form,  is  very  destructive 
to  all  forms  of  vegetable  life;  and  even 
in  minute  quantities  it  is  quite  injurious; 
hence  when  used  Avitli  water  or  milk  in  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture,  however  finely 
it  may  be  divided,  it  is  left,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  with  which  it 
is  combined,  in  its  free  form  upon  the 
foliage,  and  this  sometimes  causes  great 
injury  or  death  to  the  plants  to  which  it, 
ha9  been  applied.  For  these  reasons  the 
best  emulsifier  with  which  to  mix  it,  is 
the  soap  mixture,  and  it  should  by  all 
means  be  churned  or  otherwise  agitated 
long  enough  so  that  it,  becomes  thoroughly 
united;  then  it.  readily  dissolves  in  the 
water  and  is  entirely  harmless. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West  increased  attention  is 
being  giving  to  the  growing  of  hemp. 
We  use  annually  large  quantities,  mostly  im¬ 
ported  at  an  annual  outgo  of  much  money; 
and  the  universal  substitution  of  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  cutting  and  binding  of  small 
grains,  requiring  millions  of  pounds  of 
twine,  will  greatly  increase  the  demand. 
Every  pound  of  any  commodity  needed 
among  our  people,  that  can  be  produced 
in  thiscountry,  even  though  affording  hut 
a  small  profit,  if  grown  here, adds  so  much 
to  our  national  Avtulth,  and, more  than  this, 
it  diverts  the  labor  necessary  to  care  for 
its  growth  and  saving  at  maturity,  from  the 
production  of  some  other  crop,  and  thus 
prevents  an  over-production  and  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  price  of  that  product.  Though 
the  area  planted  to  hemp  is  not  as  yet 
very  large,  we  hope  to  see  its  production 
so  profitable  that  it  will  be  greatly  extend¬ 


ed.  What  is  wanted  is  that  some  intelli¬ 
gent  inventor  shall  construct  a  machine 
that  will  supplant,  manual  labor  iu  the 
separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  stalks, 
and  in  its  preparation  for  use.  Certainly 
such  a  desirable  thing  is  possible. 

- ♦  ♦  »  - 

The  National  Wool-Growers’  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  in  St.  Louis,  May  27-8,  elected 
J.  P.  Ray,  of  New  York;  E.  Branson,  of 
Texas,  and  C.  Sims,  of  the  same  State,  as 
Executive  Committee.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  reported  demanding  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  and  it  Avas 
the  generally  expressed  opinion  that,  if 
higher  duties  are  not.  imposed  on  foreign 
wools,  the  sheep  husbandry  of  this 
country  must  be  abandoned.  Confedera¬ 
tion  among  sheep  owners  was  strongly 
recommended  and  the  Association  ex¬ 
pressed  its  resolution  to  support  only  such 
men  aud  parties  as  favor  protection.  At 
the  time  the  tariff  on  imported  avooIs  was 
reduced,  the  Rural  A-igorously  protested 
against  a  measure  fraught  with  such 
disaster  to  the  growing  sheep-raising 
industry  of  this  country,  and  predicted 
the  sad  consequences  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  change  in  the  tariff. 
We  do  not,  by  any  means,  however, 
take  the  gloomy  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  sheep  husbandry  apparent¬ 
ly  entertained  by  the  Convention ;  for  we 
believe  that  with  greater  care  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  weeding  of  the  Hocks,  loss  can  be 
avoided,  even  if  a  profit  cannot  be  made, 
under  the  present  tariff,  and  we  know 
that  by  presenting  a  bold,  determined 
and  united  front,  the  Bheep  raisers  of  the 
country  can  compel  our  legislators  to 
make  an  equitable  alteration  iu  the  tariff. 

■♦♦♦ - 

Referring  to  a  note  from  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  T.  Y.  Munson  of  Texas,  in  another 
column  of  this  impression,  let  us  say  that 
the  word  “sport,”  as  signifying  “an  effect 
without  a  cause.”  should  never  he  used. 
If  it  is  intended  to  mean  an  effect  the 
cause  of  which  we  do  not.  understand,  it 
may  be  used  without  objection.  There  is 
no  such  thiDg  in  nature  as  an  effect  with¬ 
out  any  cause.  A  change  (and  a  “sport” 
is  a  change)  without  any  inducement  or 
influence  is  impossible.  The  words,  “bud 
variation”  are  now  often  used  instead  of 
“sport”  to  designate  those  variations  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  plants,  which 
often  occur,  aud  which  occur  now  far 
oftener  than  in  years  past,  because,  no 
doubt,  our  cultivated  plants  arc  oftener 
the  results  of  crossing. 

Years  ago,  as  our  older  friends  are 
aware,  we  crossed  about  1,200  pelargo¬ 
niums,  using  as  parents  the  best  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  then  knoAvn.  Among  them  were 
several  hundred  of  the  variegated -leaved 
kinds,  which  were  crossed  Avitli  varieties 
hearing  green  leaves.  Most  of  the  off¬ 
spring  boro  solid  green  leaves,  but  hero 
and  there  a  shoot  would  appear  hearing 
variegated  leaves.  Had  these  been  sent 
to  friends  who  knew  nothing  of  tbeir 
origin,  they  would  doubtless  have  been 
considered  euriouB  “sports.”  But  to  the 
writer,  who  had  spent  a  good  part  of  two 
Winters  iu  producing  these  crosses,  they 
wire  the  cropping  out  of  variegated 
blood  in  plants  in  which  the  green-leaved 
principle  was  prepotent  but  not  omnipo¬ 
tent.  Were  you  to  ask.  kind  reader, 
how  the  first  variegated  shoot  was  pro¬ 
duced,  we  should  answer  that  we  do  not. 
know  any  morethan  we  know  what,  induced 
the  first  single  flower  to  change  one.  of  its 
pistils  or  stamens  into  a  petal — the  first 
step  toAvards  what  we  call  a  “double” 
flower — or  hundreds  of  others  of  nature’s 
wonderful  ways. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Pennsylvania  has  just  joined  the 
States  which  have  passed  laws  against  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  and  allied  concoc¬ 
tions  under  the  guise  of  genuine  dairy 
products.  Illinois  is  likely  soon  to  follow 
the  connneudable  example,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  just  passed  a  stringent  nnti-oleo 
laAv.  Commissioner  Column  has  repeated¬ 
ly  expressed  his  determination  to  do  nil 
in  his  power  to  check  the  manufacture 
uud  limit  the  sale  of  these  concoctions, 
and  to  recommend  to  Congress  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  obstacles  hitherto  everywhere  met 
with  in  enforcing  anti-oleomargarine  Iuavs, 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  genuine  from  imitation  butter. 
The  tests  hitherto  proposed  by  scien¬ 
tists  have  been  too  uncertain  and  difficult 
for  ordinary  use;  and  many  a  law-breaker 
in  this  city  and  other  places  has  escaped 
punishment,  through  the  inability  of  the 
prosecutor  to  prove  that,  what  nil  knew  to 
he  oleomargarine,  was  really  that  product. 
A  discovery  lately  made  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
Microscopist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture,  which  he  made  public  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  is  likely  to  obviate  this  trouble.  He 
finds, according  to  a  telegram  just  received 
from  Washington,  that,  “crystals  of  pure 
batter,  when  fresh,  have  a  globular  or 
ellipsoidal  form,  and  that  Avitli  a  certain 
adjustment  of  the  polarizer  each  globule, 
or  ellipse,  discloses  a  well  defined  St. 
Andrew’s  cross,  Avhieh  revolveB  as  the 
polarizer  is  turned.  The  crystals  of  but- 
terine,  oleomargarine, and  of  beef  or  swine 
fats  are  of  a  stellar  form.  They  do  not 
revolve  with  the  polarizer;  nor  do  they 
show  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  The  crys¬ 
tals  of  butter  Avhieh  is  not  fresh  or  is  of 
inferior  quality,  present  a  roseate  form, 
generally  four-lobed,  and  revolve  with  the 
turniugof  the  polarizer.”  As  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  to  the  tests,  the  samples  must  be  boiled 
for  the  purpose  of  crystallizing  their  fatty 
acids.  This  discovery,  it  is  believed, will 
furnish  certain,  means  of  readily  detecting 
the  difference  between  butter  and  any  imi¬ 
tation  or  adulterated  compound. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

“SPRAYING”  APPARATUS. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  may 
say  that  the  Woodason  Spraying  Bellows 
(nowr  sold  by  most  seedsmen)  are  appar¬ 
ently  just  the  thing  needed  if  only  a  few 
plants  are  to  be.  sprayed  with  pyrethrum, 
Paris  green  or  hellebore  solutions  or  the 
kerosene  emulsion.  But  where  many 
plants  are  to  be  treated,  the  work  becomes 
very  laborious.  For  such  extended  w  ork 
there  is  nothing  we  have  found  equal  to 
the  Aquapult  Pump,  to  which  may  he  at¬ 
tached  any  desired  length  of  hose  wired  to 
an  iron  tube, in  the  other  end  of  wriiich  the 
Cyclone  nozzle  is  screAved.  The  pump  is 
easily  operated  and  moved  from  place  to 
place,  as  needed.  The  spray  issuing  from 
this  nozzle  is  a  fine  rain — almost  a  vapor— 
and  is  projected  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
any  direction  as  desired — up,  doAvn  or 
laterally.  The  bottom  of  the  pump  rests 
in  a  pail  or  other  vessel  holding  the  liquid, 
and  is  held  there  by  an  adjustable  iron 
arm  passing  over  the  side  of  the  pail  and 
down  to  the  ground,  there  terminating  in 
a  plate  broad  enough  for  the  foot  to  rest 
upon, holding  it  firmly  in  place. 

The  whole  outfit  is  rather  costly  just 
now — about  $10 — but,  we  are  told  with  a 
considerable  demand,  can  be  sold  for  much 
less.  We  are  prepared  to  give  it  a  further 
and  thorough  trial  as  soon  as  insects  be¬ 
come  troublesome,  and  shall  not  fail  to 
report  the  results  to  Rural  readers.  For 
spraying  orchards  or  large  vineyards,  the 
Field  force-pump  is  probably  the  best  im¬ 
plement.  This  can  be  brougt  for  about  $5. 

— — - •  - - 

DON’T  DO  IT. 


In  a  recent  trip  into  the  interior  we 
were  surprised  and  pained  to  learn  that 
in  many  sections  fanners  had,  as  it  Avere, 
become  seized  with  a  panic  to  be  rid  of 
their  sheep  and  Avere  selling  goad  flocks 
of  store  sheep  at  one  dollar  per  head,  or 
less;  in  fact,  in  some  places  so  determined 
are  they  to  sell  that  no  substantial  offer 
is  refused.  Wc  have  several  times  be¬ 
fore  within  our  recollection  seen  sheep 
sold  at  merely  nominal  prices,  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  thousands  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  the  meat  being  fed  to  hogs; 
but  in  every  case  the  very  people  so 
anxious  to  lie  rid  of  their  flocks  Avere, 
within  a  couple  of  years,  buying  other 
sheep  at  prices  which,  added  to  what  the 
wool  and  lambs  would  have  brought  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  low  prices,  would  have 
made  their  keeping  reasonably  profitable 
for  the  whole  period.  Our  earnest  ad¬ 
vice  to  our  readers  is,  don’t  do  such  a 
foolish  thing.  Sort  out  aud  weed  out  the 
Hocks.  If  you  can’t  sell  the  surplus  at 
lair  prices,  use  the  mutton  much  more 
freely  in  your  own  families;  it,  vs  much 
better  aud  more  healthful  than  so  much 
greasy  pork.  Don’t  sacrifice  the  flocks; 
‘it  may  be  that,  for  a  year  or  two  lliu  prices 
of  wool,  sheep  and  mutton  will  below; 
but  remember,  before  you  can  grow 
another  flock,  times  and  things  will 
change;  the  prices  will  be  much  higher 
than  now,  and  you  can’t  help  losing 
money  in  the  transaction.  Think  a  long 
time  (at  least  two  years)  before  you  de¬ 
cide  to  nearly  give  away  the  sheep  1 
- -  - 

CLOSE  OF  AN  UNPROFITABLE  EN¬ 
TERPRISE. 


tions,  as  remunerative  enterprises,  is  ever. 
Mankind  have  ceased  to  take  a  keen  inter¬ 
est.  in  them.  They  are  no  longer  in  fash¬ 
ion,  and  how,  therefore,  can  they  succeed? 
The  course  of  the  managers  has  not  been 
Avise  or  altogether  frank.  Had  Congress 
been  asked  at  first  to  make  appropriations 
to  support  the  Show,  it  Avould  have 
promptly  refused;  but  it  was  merely  re¬ 
quested  to  ask  foreign  nations  to  take 
part  in  the  Fair.  A  year  later  it  Avas 
asked  for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  previously  assumed 
responsibility  by  authorizing  such  official 
invitations  to  foreign  countries.  The 
loan  avus  granted  on  the  solemn  assurance 
that  there  were  already  $750,000  in  the 
treasury,  and  that  $500,000  more  were 
pledged  in  subscriptions,  These  state¬ 
ments,  it  has  since  been  discovered,  Avere 
delusive. 

Ill  fortune, due  to  bad  Aveathcr  and  bad 
management,  led  to  another  appeal  to 
Congress,  which  has  invested  a  total  of 
$1,650,000  in  the  enterprise,  every  cent 
of  which  was  to  be  returned.  Probably 
about  $500,000  more  were  furnished  by 
Mexico  and  other  foreign  exhibiting  coun¬ 
tries  and  by  our  own  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  for  the  display  of  their  products 
and  manufactures.  The  Exposition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unable  to  pay  expenses,  much  less 
its  debts,  and  even  the  exhibitors  will, 
most  likely,  have  to  go  without  the  pre¬ 
miums  they  have  won  at  the  cost  of  much 
trouble,  annoyance  and  expense. 

In  spite  of  failure,  however,  it  is  pro 
posed  to  re-open  the  Show  next  Fall.  It 
is  said  that  moat  of  the  Commissioners 
from  the  several  States  and  a  majority 
of  the  exhibitors  favor  the  project,  and 
that  $250,000  of  the  $370,000  needed  for 
the  extension  have  been  subscribed  on 
condition  that  the  Government’s  exhibits 
shall  remain  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  Ex¬ 
position.  A  telegram  from  Washington, 
however,  announces  that  the  Government 
has  refused  its  consent;  while  another 
from  New  Orleans  tells  us  a  committee 
of  citizens  has  started  to  induce  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  to  alter  their  deter¬ 
mination.  This  effort,  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  enterprise  is  ill-advised.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  who  have  already 
visited  the  Crescent  City  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  of  a  nature  to  induce  others  to 
follow  their  example;  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  induce  many  of  the  private  exhibi¬ 
tors  to  allow  their  goods  to  remain;  and 
since  the  Fair  did  not  pay  even  expenses, 
when  every  possible  attraction  allured  vis¬ 
itors,  what  possible  hope  can  there  be,  in 
the  future,  except  from  the  National 
Treasury? 

While  the  Exposition  has  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  that  was  hoped  from  it,  it  has 
undoubtedly  done  some  good.  It  has 
had  a  tendency  to  rouse  the  South  to  the 
importance  of  manufacturing  industries; 
it  has  led  to  the  investment  of  a  good  deal 
of  outside  capital  in  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  that  section ;  it  has 
brought  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  more  closely  together  and  devel¬ 
oped  more  kindly  feelings  and  relations; 
it  has  been  an  instructive  object  lesson, 
not  only  to  visitors,  but,  through  the 
press,  to  the  entire  country;  and.  last  hut 
not  least,  it.  has  proved  that  the  era  of 
“national”  or  “world’s”  fairs  has  lapsed, 
and  that  no  more  appropriations  should 
be  made  from  the  National  Treasury  to 
start, carry  on  or  prolong  such  enterprises. 


BREVITIES. 


The  great  International  Exposition 
from  which  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
expected  so  much,  closes  finally  this  even¬ 
ing.  Financially  it  has  not  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Indeed  a  financial  success  was  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  expected.  The  geographical 
disadvantages  of  the  Crescent  City;  the 
sparse  population  of  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion;  and  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses 
of  visitors  from  a  distance  foretold  fail¬ 
ure,  Moreover,  the  day  of  such  exhibi- 


Our  old  contributor  Samuel  Parsons  Jr., 
has  just  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Central 
Park,  this  city— salary  $3,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  formerly  Superintendent  of 
planting;  blit  some  time  ago  the  office  was 
abolished.  Ho  is  the  son  of  Samuel  Parsons, 
the  well  known  nurseryman  of  Flushing,  L.  I. 
and  is  about  42  years  old.  The  appointment 
is  an  excellent  one.nnd  we  look  for  some  notable 
aud  needed  improvements  in  the  Park  under 
tbe  new  administration. 

Thk  date  for  holding  the  convention  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  at 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  Commiss¬ 
ioner  Column,  has  boon  deferred  from  June  24 
to  July  fl.  as  many  who  wished  to  attend,  have 
expressed  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter 
date.  This  will  not  only  not  conflict  with  the 
commencement  exercises  of  many  of  the  col¬ 
leges:  but  it  will  also  offer  to  those  desiring  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y,  on  July 
14,  bu  opportunity  tn  attend  both  conventions 
without  much  loss  of  time. 

Wk  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Moore 
the  following  note  which  explains  itself: 
“Saying  that  yours  of  May  lttth  containing 
the  announcement  that  my  subscription  list 
entitled  me  to  the  self-binding  reaper  was 
gladly  received,  hardly  expresses  my  feel¬ 
ings."  When  1  read  the  reaper  was  mine,  my 
hat  went  up  50  feet  nod  aloud  hurrah  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  n«arly  every  on*  within  a 
half  mile.  When  I  explained  the  cause  of  my 
emotion,  they  nil  agreed  that  such  an  unprece¬ 
dented  demonstration  on  my  part  was  en¬ 
tirely  excusable.  Please  accept  my  most  sin¬ 
cere  thanks  for  such  a  mognificient  premium.” 
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RURAL  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

According  to  announcement,  the  contest 
for  our  321  free  gifts  closed  on  May  15.  Though 
many  names  were  sent  after  May  1,  in  no  case 
was  the  relative  6tauding  of  any  contestant 
changed .  As  we  expected,  and  stated  in  the 
Supplement  of  November  8,  1884,  the  presents 
go  for  very  small  clubs,  and  the  recipients 
cannot  help  being  themselves  greatly  surpris¬ 
ed  that  they  have  secured  such  valuable  pre¬ 
sents  for  so  few  subscribers  and  such  little 
effort.  Very  many  good  friends  have  done 


▼alliant  work  and  sent  us  finalist*  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  for  which  they  refuse  all  compensation, 
doing  what  they  have  done  out  of  pure  love 
to  the  Rural,  and  a  desire  to  extend  its  use¬ 
fulness.  Many  others,  as  compensation  for 
their  efforts  made  in  obtaining  subscribers, 
have  selected  premiums  from  our  regular  list, 
thus,  as  the  result  shows,  receiving  much  less 
for  their  work  than  though  they  bad  competed 
for  the  gifts.  Only  74  have  competed  for  the 
presents,  and  these  are  entitled  to  them  as 
appears  in  the  subjoined  list.  We  purposely 
withhold  the  Post  Cilice  addresses  to  prevent 
tb6ir  being  annoyed  by  all  sorts  of  schemars. 
Should  any  prefer  any  other  gift  to  those  to 
which  they  appear  entitled,  if  they  will  so 
notify  us  at  once,  we  will  put  them  in  com¬ 


munication  with  the  person  entitled  to  the 
present  desired,  to  the  and  that  if  possible  an 
exchange  may  be  effected.  Those  entitled  to 
the  presents  should  at  ouca  sand  us  full  and 
explicit  directions  for  the  shipment  of  their 
awards,  telling  us  how  to  send  them,  whether 
by  freight  or  express,  the  line  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  their  nearest  freight  office,  etc.,  and  we 
will  order  the  gifts  sent  according  to  direc¬ 
tions. 

These  presents  are  in  all  respects  first-class, 
the  best  specimens  of  the  articles  made  by  the 
very  responsible  houses  that  so  generously 
donated  them,  and  while  we  should  have 
gladly  seen  them  bring  us  10  times  as  many 
subscribers,  we  are  uot  disappointed,  and  can 
only  congratulate  the  successful  competitors 


on  the  good  fortune  that  has  rewarded 
them. 

Now  that  our  readers  realize  that  few 
names  have  secured  the  gifts,  and  that  we 
send  just  what  we  offer,  we  shall  expect  much 
more  from  a  greatly  increased  list  of  presents 
which  we  hope  to  offer  next  Fall. 

Our  friends  may  keep  right  on,  never  miss¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  subscriber, 
and  all  names  sent  in,  from  the  date  (May  15) 
of  the  award,  will  be  counted  in  making  the 
next  distribution.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
sincerely  thanking  all  who  have  so  nobly  stood 
by  us,  and,  in  spite  of  the  very  bard  times, 
have  enabled  us  to  say  truthfully  that  the 
Rural  subscription  list  is  now  larger  than 
ever  before. 


By  Wh*m  Manufactured. 


To  Whom  Given. 


Resi¬ 

dence. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Self  Twine  binding  Reaper, 

Farm  Feed  Mill. . 

Champion  Wind  Mill, . 

The  Crown  Mower . 

Leffell’s  Improved  Iron  Wind  Engine,  . 

Studebaker  Farm  Wagon, . 

Charter  Oak  Range . 

Mound  City  Feed  Mill,  No.  7, . 

The  Gilpin  Sulky  Plow, . 

Syracuse  Sulky  Plow, . 

Zimmerman  Fruit  Drier,  ...... 

Nonpareil  Feed  Mill, . 

Acme  Riding  Cultivator . 

The  Albion  Soring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow,  Cultivator 

The  Wilder  Plow  Sulky . 

Wheeler  ft  Melick  Co.’s  Two  horse  Riding  Cultivate 
Stevens’  New  Breech-loading  rifle,  No.  5, 

Victor  One-horse  Five-hoed  Drill,  .... 

The  Racine  Fanning  Mill, . 

The  Bradley  Solf-Dumping  Sulky  Horse  Rake, 
Farmers’  Friend  Coru  Drill  with  Fertilizer  Attachn 
Albion  Sulky  Hay  Rake,  ...... 

The  Thomas  Hay'  Rake, . 

American  Farm  Scales . 

Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer,  No.  1, 

Hoosier  One  horse  Drill, . 

Swiss  Feed  Cutter, . 

Pair  Duroo  Jersey  Pigs, . 

Fowler’s  Hay'  Carrier  and  Fork,  .... 

Farmer’s  Farorite  Cider  Mill . 

The  Scientific  Forge,  and  a  Combined  Anvil  and  Vi 

Scotch  Colley  Dog, . 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow, . 

F.  Wilson’s  Pateut  Bone  Mill,  ..... 
Columbus  Hay  Tool  Co ’s  Fork  and  Carrier,  . 

The  R  B,  Corn  8b oiler . 

The  “Matchless”  Scraper, . 

Hussey’s  Coulter  Harcow, . 

A  Good  Single  Harness, . 

( Hark  Root  Cutter . 

Niue  Smith’s  Adjustable  Stanchions, 

Hussey’s  Centennial  Horse  Hoe,  .... 

Matthews’  New  Reed  Drill, . 

Clark’s  Hay  Carrier . . 

New  York  Seed  Drill,  . . 

Stricklor  Hay  Carrier, . 

Three  M scomber's  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Three  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters . 

Three  Macouiber’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Three  Mucotnber’s  Corn  Planters . 

Three  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 
Three  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Three  Macombor’s  Corn  Planters . 

Three  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 
Three  Maoomher’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Three  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters . 

Three  Macotuber’s  Com  Plautors . 

Three  Macomber’s  Com  Planters,  .... 
Three  Maoomher’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Excelsior  <  trass  Seeder . 

Garden  Seeds.  810  worth  to  be  selected  from  thei; 
logue  by  the  person  entitled  to  receive  them,  b 
and  delivered  to  the  Express  Co.  free, 
Grupe-vines  and  Small  Fruit  Blunts  Worth  810,  . 

Genuine  Welcome  Out*,  bug  containing  2}£  bushels. 
Six  Smith’s  Adjustable  Stanchions, 

Heges’  Diagonal  Light  Feed  Cutter, 

No.  3  Rectangular  Chum,  .  , 

"v >,  Square  I  !n\  f  1mm, . 

Two  Macomber’s  Coni  Planters,  .... 

Two  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters,  .... 

Two  Macomber’s  Com  Planters,  .... 

Two  Macomber's  Coru  Planters . 

Two  Maco  t  bar's  Com  Planters,  . 

Two  Macomber’s  Corn  Planters . 


iir  1885  cata- 
to  be  packed 


.  Price  810. 


$230  00 
100  00 
90  00 
80  00 
80  00 
70  00 

55  (K) 

56  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
45  00 
45  00 
40  00 
32  00 
31  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
22  00 
22  00 
22  00 
21  00 
20  00 
10  00 
10  (JO 
16  00 
15  50 
15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
14  00 
13  50 
13  00 
13  00 
12  00 
12  00 
12  00 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
10  00 


The  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  of  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind., . 

Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ill., . 

The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis . 

The  Springfield  Machine  Co,,  Springfield,  Ohio., . 

The  Studebaker  Brothers’  Manufacturing  Co..  South  Bend,  Ind.,  . 

The  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., . 

J.  A.  Field  &  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  . . 

Deere  ft  Co„  Moline.  HI., . 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., . 

The  Zimmerman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, . 

L.  J.  Miller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  . . 

The  Wilder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich . 

The  Albion  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Albion.  Mich., . 

The  Wilder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monroe.  Mich . 

Tbo  Wheeler  ft  Melick  Co.,  Albany.  N.  Y., . 

J.  Stevens  ft  Co  ,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  . 

Kwald  Over,  Indianapolis,  Ind., . 

Johnson  &  Field,  Racine,  Wis . 

Bradley  &  Co,.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., . 

The  Farmers’ Friend  Manufacturing  Co..  Dayton,  Ohio,  .... 

The  Albion  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Albion,  Mich., . 

J  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  Ohio, . 

The  American  Farm  Scale  Co..  Chicago,  Ill.. . 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., . 

The  Hoosier  Drill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind, . 

The  Wilder  Manufacturing  Co..  Monroe.  Mich., . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  <fc  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa., . 

Fowler  &  Woodworth.  Taughannook  Falls.  N.  Y., . 

The  liigganum  Mauufactiiring  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn.,  . 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Springfield,  Ohio, . 

W,  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., . 

Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.,  .  .  . . 

The  Columbus  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. . 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn.,  . 

S.  Pennoek  &  Son's  Co  ,  Keunett  Square,  Pa. ,  .  .  .  .  . 

T.  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me.,  .  .  . . 

King  &  Co  ,  Owego,  N.  Y.f  . . 

The  Higgauum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn.,  . 

Brooks  &  Parsons,  Add'son,  N.  Y., . 

T.  B  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me  , . 

Small  it  Matthews,  21  South  Market  Street,  BostOD,  Mass.,  .... 

W,  I.  Scott,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.. . 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higganum,  Conn  ,  . 

The  Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co  ,  Janesville,  Wis., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co  ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt , . 

8.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co  ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle.  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  ft  Co  ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt . . 

8.  M.  Maeomber  ft  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

8.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.t  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  ft  Co,,  Qrand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co  ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  <fc  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  .  . . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt., . 

W.  J.  Spalding,  Lockport,  N,  Y., . 


Conn., 


Conn., 


Conn  , 


W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Joel  Horuer  &  Sons,  Merchantsville,  N  J., 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Brooks  ft  Parsons,  Addison,  N.  Y.,  . 

The  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C., 

Cornish,  Curtis  <fc  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis  , 
S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt ,  . 

,S.  M.  Maeomber  it  Co..  Grand  Isle,  Vt ,  . 

S.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  . 

8.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  . 

8.  M.  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grund  Isle,  Vt.,  . 

S.  M  Maeomber  &  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt,  . 


W.  S.  Moore,  .  N.  Y. 

A  Good  Friend,  .  N.  Y. 

P.  Miller,  .  .  N.Y. 

Mrs  F.  D.  Perkins,  N.Y. 

E.F.  Stroud,  .  Pa.  - 

Jon.  Miller,  .  N.Y. 

Jos.  Morris,  .  Mich. 

J.  H,  Knapp,  .  N.Y. 

J.  S.  Eastmond,  .  N.  J. 

Edmund  Potter,  .  N.  Y. 

Aug.  Begerow,  .  Ont. 

Syl.  Lehman,  .  N.Y. 

Rufus  Smith,  .  N.J.' 

A.  C  Sabin,  .  Iowa. 

S  A.  Smith,  .  Kan. 

J.P.  Boss,  .  N.Y. 

W.  H,  Soim.  .  Pa. 

E.  A.  Andrews,  .  Va. 

Theo.  Bond,  .  N.Y. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Mathews,  Ill. 

Jos.  Bomberger,  .  Pa. 

Jas.  Hornes,  .  Ont. 

J.  H.  Woodburn,  N.Y. 

J.  A  Somerville,  Dak. 

N.  W.  Lightner, .  Ohio. 

R.  S.  Post,  .  .  N.  Y. 

J.E.  Terry,  .  N.Y. 

W.  G.  Van  Eps,  .  N.Y. 

W.  G.  Gregory,  .  Pa. 

W.  H.  Herbert,  .  Mich. 

Eli  Johnson.  .  N.Y. 

D.  R.  Marvin,  .  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Wilcox,  .  R.  I. 

T.A.Peffer,  .  Ind. 

W.  W.  Orr,  .  Ind. 

Sami.  Arcbbold,  Md. 

H.Beythan,  .  Mich. 

G.T.  Breed,  .  N.Y. 

Mrs.  F.  Chase,  .  Pa. 

C.  W.  Phillips,  .  N.  Y. 

F.  Sanders,  .  .  N.Y. 

R.  Saltsman.  .  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Radford,  ,  Kan. 

F.  C.  Weatherby,  Ohio. 

P.  Wadley,  .  .  Pa. 

J.  S.  Fisher,  .  Mo. 

B.  P.  Greenleaf,  .  Del. 

G.  H.  Gilbert,  .  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Heyward,  Pa. 

W.  A.  Jones,  .  Ohio. 

BrKlock.  .  .  N.Y. 

J.D.  Miller,  .  N.Y. 

Walter  Powell  .  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Bennington,  N.Y. 

T.  K.  Byrne,  .  N.Y. 

Robt.  Chambers,  Oreg. 

G .  D .  Cady,  .  Pa. 

H.  W .  Davis,  .  Mich . 

H.  German,  .  Ohio. 

L.  M.  Hope,  .  N.J. 

Ill. 

Frank  Miller, 

J.  C.  Levy,  .  .  W.Va 

W.B.  Kelley,  .  Va. 

W.  E.  Merchant,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  Jones,  .  W.Va 

E.  B.  Miller,  .  Minn. 

E.  P.  Myers,  .  Mo. 

R.  G.  Smith,  .  Ore. 

F.  Wallace,  .  .  Pa. 

S.  Weatberlow,  .  N.Y. 

G.  Turner,  .  .  N.Y. 

G.  W.  Wolford,  .  Va. 

A.  J.  Haughton,  IU. 


Stttrusl’l  Societies. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA. 

(RURAL  EDITORIAL  REPORT.) 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Holstein  Breeders’ 
and  the  Dutch  Friesian  Herd  Book  Associations 
met  in  separata  conventions  at  the  Genesee 
House.  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  on  Tuesday  May  26th, 
1885,  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  reports  of 
committees  which  had  been  appointed  by  each 
to  confer,  and,  if  possible,  to  agree  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis  of  union. 

After  organization  and  a  call  of  the  roll, 
both  listened  to  a  report  which  had  been 
made  bv  the  Committees  acting  jointly,  and 
upon  which  they  had  agreed  as  &  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  the  members  of  each  would  lie 
willing  to  disband  the  old  organizations  and 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  new  association  that 
should  include  all  breeders  of  Holland  cattle 
in  this  country.  The  basis  of  the  report  was, 
substantially, that  the  new  organization  should 
be  called  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America;  that  it  should  be  composed  of  the 
breeders.of  Holland  cuttle  in  North  America; 
that  on  the  perfection  of  its  organization  and 
election  of  officers,  the  old_  associations  should 


each  turn  over  to  the  secretary  aud  treasurer  of 
the  new, all  money,  books,  papers  and  property 
of  every  name,  aud  disband;  that  all  members 
in  good  standing  in  either  existing  association 
should  be  constituted  members  of  the  new 
oue;  that  the  offspriug  of  all  animals  now  re¬ 
corded  in  either  the  Holstein  or  Duteh-Frie- 
si  m  Herd  Book  should  be  eligible  to  registry 
in  the  Holstein  Friesian  Herd  Book;  that  the 
principles  in  the  existing  charters,  or  in  the 
rules  of  the  two  associations  that  aie  essential¬ 
ly  alike  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  new,  and 
that  where  there  was  a  material  difference, 
the  matter  should  be  left  for  settlement  to  the 
Committee  on  Legislation ;  that  the  officers  of 
the  Holstein- Friesian  Association  should  be  a 
President,  four  vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary 
and  Editor,  a  Treasurer  aud  six  directors,  aud 
that  the  uew  association  should  establish  a 
system  of  advanced  registration  in  a  separate 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  iu  which  an¬ 
imals  coming  up  to  a  certain  standard  to  l>e 
established,  may  be  recorded  with  a  certificate 
of  their  performances. 

The  fee  of  membership  in  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  was  tixed  at  8100;  the  fee  for  registry  of 
imported  animals  was  fixed  at  $20,  and  no 
animal  is  to  lie  registered  until  inspected  by 
inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Association, 
and  the  fee  for  inspection  was  placed  at  $5  for 
each  animal. 


After  careful  consideration  and  considerable 
good-natured  discussion,  the  report  was  heart¬ 
ily  approved,  aud  each  association  adjourned 
to  meet  at  2  o’clock  p.m,  in  joint  convention. 
The  joint  Committee,  to  facilitate  a  union  and 
to  suvo  time,  had  procured  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
a  charter  for  the  Holsteiu- Friesian  Association 
of  America,  embodying  the  points  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  agreement. 

At  2.30  p.  M.  the  members  of  both  associa¬ 
tions  met  in  joint  convention  to  the  number 
of  about  100 — a  wide-awake,  intelligent,  and 
thoroughly  earnest  body  of  men.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  T  G.  Yeoinaus, 
the  President  of  the  Holsteiu  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  on  motion  Dr.  F.  W.  Patterson, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Wales  and  S. 
Hoxie  were  made  secretaries.  The  following 
permanent  officers  were  then  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent— T.  G  Yeomans,  Walworth,  N.  Y. ;  1st 
Vice  President — F.  W.  Patterson,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  2d  Vice  President — W.  M.  gingerly, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  3d  Vie©  President— G  F. 
Jackson,  Minneapolis,  Mina.:  4th  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent— F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica,  N.  Y. ;  Seo’y  and 
Ed  ot  U.  B. — T.  B.  Wales,  of  Iowa  City,  la. ; 
Treasurer — W.  C.  Brayton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Directors  for  two  years— Gerrit  S.  Miller, 
Peterboro,  N.  Y. ;  C.  W.  Horr,  Wellington, 


Ohio;  C  R.  Payne,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  Direc¬ 
tors  for  one  year— Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  W.  G.  Powell,  Springboro,  Pa.;  E. 
M.  Washburn,  Lenox  Furnace,  Mass. 

This  completed  the  organization  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Association  of  America,  and  by 
provision  of  the  charter,  terminated  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  rival  associations.  Dr.  Patterson 
announced  the  death  of  the  Holstein  and 
Dutch  Friesian  Associations  and  said  that  in 
dyiug  they  bad  given  birth  to  one  united, 
brotherly  association,  haviug  the  combined 
strength  of  both  the  others,  and  he  predicted 
for  it  such  a  future  as  should  be  an  honor  to 
all  members.  The  balance  of  the  session  will 
be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  by-laws 
and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  new  as¬ 
sociation.  Thus  causes  to  exist  the  Holstein 
Breeders’  Association,  which  was  organized 
in  1S7L,  and  hail  at  its  demise  a  membership 
of  over  200;  and  also  the  Dutch-Friesian 
Herd  Book  Association,  which  was  organized 
in  1877,  aud  had  a  membership  of  about  80. 

Altogether,  the  meeting  was  very  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  extreme  gen¬ 
erosity  und  a  strong  desire  to  see  all  breeders 
of  Holland  cattle  united  in  one  body,  and  we 
congratulate  the  Holstein-Friesiau  Associa¬ 
tion  upon  its  happy  organization,  its  splendid 
membership  and  the  bright  future  before  it. 
Having  shown  such  abundance  of  good_sense 
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in  "  its  successful  organization,  may  we  not 
hope  for  it  to  go  a  step  further,  and  give  us  a 
single,  simple  name  by  which  these  splendid 
animals  shall  be  known?  We  suggest  that 
they  can  find  no  one  more  significant  or  appro¬ 
priate  than  “Hollands.”  w. 

for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


TWO  HOMES— “LOOK  ON  THIS  PIC¬ 
TURE  AND  THEN  ON  THAT.” 

no.  2. 

Our  next  call  was  made  at  farmer  Grey’s. 
The  great  gate  stood  hospitably  open  and  a 
well  beaten  track  led  to  the  kitchen  door. 
Neptune,  the  watch  dog,  came  forth  from  his 
warm  kennel,  seemed  to  recognize  us  as  com¬ 
pany,  and  with  a  series  of  joyful  barks  and 
many  shakes  of  his  great  bushy  tail,  welcomed 
us,  boundiug  on  before  to  herald  our  approach. 
The  cutter  hard ly  came  to  a  standstill  before 
the  door  flew  open  and  a  bevy  of  young  faces 
peered  forth,  aDd  from  each  one  came  a  mer¬ 
ry  greeting.  Harry,  the  oldest  son,  politely 
helped  us  out,  while  Will,  the  next,  hastily 
donned  his  great  coat,  and  came  forth  to  put 
away  our  steed. 

The  young  folks  were  all  out  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  paused  a  moment  to  glance  about  that 
capacious  apartment;  the  great  cooking-stove 
with  its  open  grate,  was  at  a  white  heat;  a 
bright  rag  carpet  covered  the  floor;  the  old 
kitchen  clock  and  various  shelves  were 
trimmed  with  cedar;  suspended  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  ceiling,  and  casting  a  ruddy  light 
overall,  was  a  hanging  lamp.  How  delight¬ 
fully  warm  and  pleasant  it  all  seemed !  Betty 
Brown,  her  cousin,  and  brother,  were  there 
spending  the  evening,  and  the  young  folks 
were  having  a  good  time  all  by  themselves. 
Fred,  the  youngest  boy,  was  busily  engaged 
popping  corn;  Jenny,  the  youngest  girl,  was 
stirring  a  kettle  of  molasseH  candy;  she  told 
me  they  were  going  to  make  pop  corn  balls. 
Samantha, or  “Sam  my,”  as  they  called  her-  the 
18  year-old  daughter— was  standing  by  my  side 
waiting  to  conduct  us  to  the  sitting-room, 
when  a  quick  step  sounded  out  on  the  crisp 
snow.  I  saw  her  eyes  brighten  aDd  a  look  of 
expectancy  cross  her  face;  the  others  saw  also, 
and  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  Will,  who 
had  returned  from  putting  away  our  horse, 
each  was  ready  with  some  merry  sally  or 
remark,  and  with  a  look  of  blushing  confusion 
she  hastily  turned  ami  opened  the  sitting-room 
door.  What  a  picture  of  borne  comfort  was 
here  revealed  1  A  bright  fire  glowed  and  spark¬ 
led  in  the  grate,  filling  the  room  with  a  delic¬ 
ious  warmth.  At  a  table,  drawn  up  before  the 
fire,  sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey;  a  shaded  lamp 
cast  a  mellow  light  over  the  cozy  room;  on  a 
rug  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  his  head  resting 
between  bis  paws,  while  he  sleepily  eyed  the 
fire,  lay  the  great  house-dog,  Bingo;  on  a 
footstool  at  the  other  corner,  curled  up  snug¬ 
ly,  lay  Tom,  the  huge  maltese  cat. 

We  were  warmly  greeted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Grey,  who  insisted  on  our  removing  our  wraps 
and  staying  the  evening,  which  we  did.  Al¬ 
though  everything  was  just  as  neat  and  clean¬ 
ly  in  the  home  of  the  Greys  as  in  that  of  the 
Joneses,  yet.  it  was  one  of  the  smaller  things 
of  life  in  this  home,  and  not  the  great  ruling 
power,  before  wbich  all  comfort  and  pleasure 
must  give  way. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  of  cheerful  converse 
was  passed  when  Fred  came  in  bringing  a 
plate  of  pop-corn  balls,  which  be  insisted  were 
just  splendid,  as  indeed  they  were.  We  had 
scarcely  disposed  of  these  when  Sammy  came 
in  bringing  a  pitcher  of  cider  and  a  plate  of 
delicious  fruit  cake;  as  she  passed  these  round 
I  could  not  help  but  notice  how  bright  and 
happy  she  looked.  My  friend  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing  through  vacation?  She  laughed 
merrily  as  she  replied,  “Nothing  butmisehief, 
I  fear.  Mamma  will  never  allow  us  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  work  through  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  she  says  she  wants  us  to  resume  our  stud¬ 
ies  rested  and  refreshed  in  body  and  mind. 
Oh,  I  think  we  have  the  best  mother  in  the 
world!”  she  said,  as  she  Btood  by  her  chair  and 
softly  smoothed  her  hair. 

I  kuew  that  Sammy  had  a  sweet  voice  aud 
asked  her  for  some  music.  She  seated  herself 
at  the  organ  and  dashed  off  a  spirited  waltz; 
from  this  she  glided  into  the  sweet  strains  of 
an  old  familiar  song.  As  she  sang  the  chorus 
a  half  dozen  voices  joined  in.  So  silently  had 
the  young  folks  gilded  in,  I  had  not  noticed 
them  before,  but  now  as  I  turned  to  look 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Robert  Jones,  turning 
the  music  for  Sammy.  It  was  him  then  that 
she  had  been  expecting  all  tbe  evening  1  In¬ 
voluntarily  1  raised  my  eyes  to  the  clock  on  tbe 
mantel;  the  hands  pointed  to  the  hour  of  10, 
How,  I  asked  myself,  had  this  boy  gotten  away 
from  his  stern  parents?  Very  likely  he  hud 
gone  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
and  then,  when  they  were  asleep,  had  surrep¬ 
titiously  left  his  bed  and  home  to  spend  an 


hour  with  his  friends.  Poor  boy,  I  thought, 
he  is  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed ! 

At  half-past  10  we  arose  to  go,  and  we  truly 
felt  we  had  spent  a  delightful  evening  with 
the  Greys.  Harry  brought  the  horse  around  to 
the  door,  and  as  we  took  our  seats  in  the  sleigh 
we  saw  that  the  wind  had  layed;  tbe  moon 
was  shining  brightly;  a  peaceful  calm  rested 
over  all  the  earth,  and  as  we  sped  homeward, 
the  cheerful  good  night,  good  night,  of  the 
many  voices  mingled  into  one  and  seemed  to 
go  with  us  to  our  own  home. 

- »»» 

SUMMER  BOARDERS. 


NO.  2. 

CARRIE  V. 

Tite  time  cum  an’  Sallie  an’  I  donned  our 
new  silks  an’  went  to  the  city.  I  hed  written 
we  were  cornin’  secli  a  time  on  sech  a  train, 
an’  when  we  got  there,  several  of  “our  ten” 
was  at  the  depot  waitin’  fur  us.  They  hed  a 
reel  stylish  teem,  but  the  sleigh  was  jest  like 
an  old  cutter  thet  my  grandfather  used  to 
hev  years  an’  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  leetle 
girl  iu  pantaletts  an*  wore  a  pink  sun  bunnet. 

They  drove  all  about  town  fur  us  to  see  the 
sights  an’  see  the  people,  an’  it  was  jest  splen¬ 
did,  only  at  fust  I  was  a  leetle  scary  with  the 
fast  drivin’  an*  the  jingle  jinglin’  of  tbe  bells, 
fur  it  did  seem  ez  though  half  the  bosses  was 
cornin’ pell-mell  right  into  us,  an’  I  feered 
they  had  got  the  upper  bund  ol’  the  driver  an’ 
was  runnin'  away.  In  truth,  our  own  han- 
sura  bays  was  capering  fur  all  they  was  worth, 
au*  the  girls  they  was  talkin’  an’  laughin’,  an’ 
that  gin  me  courage,  an’  finally  1  also  enjoyed 
the  ’zileratin’  ridin’  about  ez  much  ez  eny  of 
them. 

We  took  lunch  with  Mary  at  12,  an’  wur  in¬ 
vited  to  dinnerat  Beth’s  at  five.  Now  would 
you  believe  it,  the  hull  of  “our  ten”  was  there 
and  sech  a  grand  good  time  ez  we  did  hev  a 
eatin’  an’  a  visitin’! 

It  was  nigh  about  bed-time  when  sum  one 
sed  that  we  must  all  hear  “Fritz  iu  Ireland.” 
It  hed  bin  a  good  meny  years  since  I’d  been  to 
a  reel  good  play,  an’  ez  Sallie  hed  never  bin  to 
one  I  sed  I  was  dretful  glad  to  go,  but  was 
afeerd  we’d  keep  their  Ma  an’  Pa  awake,  an’ 
thet  our  country  ways  au!  country  looks  would 
make  them  feel  unpleasant  like.  No,  no,  they 
sed,  an'  their  folks  would  go  too.  Well,  we 
all  did  go,  an’  we  went  all  together,  an’  we  all 
set  together,  au’  it  was  trooly  delightful.  The 
playin’  was  ’zaccly  like  livin’,  an’  tbe  singin’ 
was  so  sweet,  an’  the  music  so  fine,  an’  the 
house  thet  grand,  thet  1  no  longer  wonder 
thet  young  folks  enjoy  goin’  to  theatres  an’ 
operas,  an’  want  to  go  every  night.  I  tell  you 
’taint  much  like  goin'  to  meetin’  at  our  school 
house,  where  they  hev  only  a  tallow  dip  or 
two,  or  maybe  a  lantern  burnin1. 

Next  naorain’  Susan  sed  she’d  go  sboppin’ 
with  us;  au’  she  did,  an’  took  us  where  we 
could  buy  table-linen  at  cost,  an’  where  factry 
an’  calico  could  be  bo’t  at  10  per  cent,  off  fur 
cash.  After  we  got  home,  when  Sallie  an’  I 
sat  an’ sewed,  an"  sewed,  we  two  would  won¬ 
der  “if  so  much  ever  was  bo’t  before  fur  so 
leetle  money.” 

An’  when  we  hed  the  table  linen  hemmed 
an’  the  sheets  an’  pillow  cases  made,  an’  hed 
tackled  the  aprons  an’  dresses  we  realized 
more  an’  more  what  good  bargains  we  made 
when  Susan  was  with  us;  an’  what  a  good 
thing  it  was  to  hev  sum  one  take  an’  interest 
iu  you  ’specially  when  in  a  new  place.  Now 
it  happens  generally  thet  when  country  folks 
go  to  the  city  thet  they  are  liable  to  meet  up 
with  some  sharpers  instead  of  friends  an’ 
thet  accounts  why  our  neighbors  are  often  so 
down  on  them  ez  cum  frum  the  cities.  After 
all  I  can’t  but  help  own  to  it  tbet  midst  all  the 
xeitement  an’  the  hurry  an’  the  tiurry,  with 
the  riches  an’  the  splendor  of  the  city,  I  like 
fur  every  day  livin  the  good,  plain  country 
house,  it  would  take  a  long  time  fur  my  hed 
to  get  settled  an'  hold  its  own  with  so  much 
goin  on  around  me;  an’  thet’s  a  fact  of  which 
I’m  fully  convinced  without  eny  more  ex¬ 
periencin’. 

Now,  Spring  wa3  cornin’  on,  an’  Sallie  an’  I 
began  to  get  our  house  iu  order  by  takin'  each 
separate  room  an’  gettiu’  it  all  reddy,  even  to 
makin’  brush-broom  holders  an’  wall  pockets, 
an’  so  forth,  an’  all  et  cetera,  an’  such  like, 
after  the  patterns  the  girls  hed  given  us.  We 
cut  the  forms  out  of  old  boxes  and  covered 
them  with  sum  linen  thet  used  to  be  John’s 
summer  coat.  We  sewed  them  together  over 
an’  over  which  made  them  serviceable  ez  well 
ez  looking  purty  an*  bein’  neat;  fur  the  pin¬ 
cushions  we  made  little  pillow-cases  with  a 
lace  edge  on  the  rullle;  those  could  be  slipped 
off  real  handy  an’  washed  eny  time;  then  fur 
the  sofa  pillow  we  made  a  large  pillow-case 
out  of  cretonne  thet  hed  wild  roses  mimin' 
over  a  dark  ground,  an’  put  a  broad  hem  in 
it,  an’  below  the  hem  we  tied  it  with  a  stripe 
of  many  colors,  which  giv  it  a  reel  nice  look. 
An’  we  made  wall  pockets  of  strong  linen  by 
puttin’  two  pieces  together  an’  stitchin’  them 
firm  an’  good  with  the  machine  into  several 


compartments,  so  ez  to  hold  brushes  an’ 
combs  an’  various  small  articles,  so  ez  to  save 
room  an’  make  things  handy. 

Long  before  July  was  cum  we  were  reddy 
an’  were  restin’  an’,  too,  things  were  growin’ 
in  the  garden  an’  the  fields,  an'  now  on  cum  a 
letter  say  in’  five  of  the  last  year’s  boarders 
with  two  others  wanted  to  cum  by  the  middle 
of  June.  I  sent  a  line  immejately  back  to 
them  payin’  thet  they  could  cum. 

They  cum  an’  of  the  other  two  one  was  an 
artist  au’  the  other  wus  an  invaleed.  It  so 
happened  the  last  named  oue  wanted  a  pow¬ 
erful  sight  of  waitin’  on.  She  had  io  be  at¬ 
tended  in  her  room,  an’ helped  to  the  table  au1 
it  was  help,  help  her,  the  hull  time.  I  sez  sez 
I  “this  thing  can  go  on  but  a  leetle  while,  iu 
fact  but  a  very  leetle  while.”  Then  I  told  her 
I  was  dretful  sorry  to  hev  her  suffer  so  an’ 
was  glad  to  do  fur  her,  but  ez  our  home  was 
only  a  plain,  country  house  an’  we  was  taken 
only  summer  boarders,  it  was  impossible  fur 
ns  to  “help  her”  an  fix  extra  dishes  an’  “fuss 
with  this  aud  thet”  ez  au  invaleed  wanted,  an’ 
as  an’  invaleed  ought  to  hev.  I  spoke  soft  an’ 
low  still  it  was  in  such  a  way  ez  to  hev  her 
understand  thet  a  change  of  sum  kiud  hed  to 
lie  made,  an’  thet  right  away  too.  She  under¬ 
stood  au’  also  took  things  kindly,  au’  sent  fur 
a  woman  to  wait  on  her  an’  care  fur  her.  In 
a  few  weeks  she  was  out  an’  about,  walkin 
here  an’  there  an’  flutterin’  all  aroun  ez  chipper 
ez  a  robin.  Ah!  there  is  such  a  difference  in 
different  people  an’  ltseorns  to  tne  ez  though 
keeping  a  boarding  house  brought  out  all  the 
difference  thet  there  could  possibly  be.  The 
artist  he  took  to  peucillin’  and  sketchin’ 
an’  brtishin’  an’  all  thet  an  put  in  hours  an’ 
hours  of  work  all  on  one  leetle  tree,  but 
finally  he  began  on  a  new  picter.  It  was 
a  leetle  openin’  iu  a  grove  with  the  sun  a 
glintin’  through  an’  a  bit  of  lake  beyond. 
An’ then  be  put  several  of  the  boys  an’  girls 
with  Beth  an’ her  pony  ez  the  central  figure 
jest  ez  hansurn  an’  ez  true  to  life  ez  Beth  her¬ 
self.  Now  when  her  ma  an1  pa  cum  down  on 
Saturday  to  stay  over  Sunday,  ez  they  often 
did,  they  set  their  hearts  on  hevin’  thet  pieter, 
nn1  hev  it  they  did  by  payin’  an  enormous  sum 
fur  it.  After  a  day  or  two  the  artist  ho  went 
away,  an’  soon  afterward  he  wrote  fur  us  to 
“send  on  his  traps.”  Instead,  I  sent  on  his 
board  bill,  an’  told  him  when  I  hed  my  money 
I  would  be  pleased  to  send  on  bis  “traps.” 
Now  whether  they  was  worth  thet  much  or 
not,  I  don’t  know,  but  along  cum  the  money, 
an’  on  I  sent  them. 

By  this  time  it  was  the  first  of  August,  an’ 
there  was  12  boarders  in  the  house,  an’bycicles 
an’  dog  carts  in  the  barn,  an’  two  ponies  in  the 
lot,  with  a  saddle  horse  or  two  cumin’  on  the 
next  week.  We  had  not  reckoned  on  all  this 
addition,  an’ sumtimes  our  John  was  puzzled 
ez  to  what  to  do  with  so  much  thet  was  eu- 
trenchen’  on  his  already  scant  premises.  I 
sed  to  him  jest  put  up  that  waguu  house  you’ve 
bin  talkin’ about  buildin’ so  long.  He  hed  to 
hev  a  carpenter  or  two  to  help  him  a  few  days, 
au’ altogether  us  wirnmen  folks  hed  to  stir 
about  purty  lively  to  hev  things  come  about 
jest  right  at  the  right  time  of  day.  But  ut 
every  meal  when  the  boarders  set  down  an’ 
eat  ez  one  of  them  sed  “like  hungry  betjrs,” 
we  knew  we  wur  givin’  satisfaction,  an’  when 
September  hed  cum,  an’  the  money  was  all 
paid  in,  wo  felt  a  good  bit  better  then  we 
should  hed  we  lounged  around  doin’  nuthiu’ 
all  the  blessed,  sunshiny  days  the  hull  Summer 
through.  And  we  found  that  it  paid  to  keep 
summer  borders  at  one  dollar  a  day. 


GOOD  BOOKS  A  COMFORT. 

A  neat  little  book-case  filled  with  good 
books  has  always  been  the  desire  of  my  heart. 
But  why  is  it  that  almost  invaluably  women 
will  show  by  looks  and  actions  that  they  de¬ 
spise  this  fondness  for  books  and  the  woman 
who  betrays  her  attachment  for  them. 

When  fatigued  with  work  I  drop  into  a 
chair  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  pick  up  a 
book  or  paper  to  read,  1  always  feel  a  flush 
rising  to  my  cheeks  if  I  see  a  woman  approach¬ 
ing  the  house,  for  her  eyes  are  sure  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  room  to  see  if  it  is  in  perfect 
order;  if  not,  as  Is  too  often  the  case,  my  dear 
book  and  l  are  blamed,  and  a  polite,  but  cold 
aud  cutting,  speech  made  in  reference  to  my 
finding  time  to  read  books.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  ill-beulth  or  over-work,  or  for  the 
fact  that  books  have  from  childhood  had  to 
fill  the  place  of  mother  and  sister  to  some  of 
us. 

What  cheer,  what  comfort  they  bring! 
What  exhortations  to  purity  of  life! 

Surely  the  art  of  printing  was  a  heaven¬ 
sent  blessing.  May  the  number  of  good  books 
be  multiplied  till  they  shall  be  within  tbe 
reach  of  all.  Let  them  come  in  paper  covers 
rather  than  not  to  come  ut  all;  we  will  make 
their  glorious  thoughts  our  own,  thou  send 
them  on  to  bless  other  hungry  souls. 

If  we  train  our  children  to  read  good  books, 
to  love  and  cultivate  fruits  and  flowers,  to 
admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  kadore 


the  God  who  made  them,  it  will  be  a  safe¬ 
guard  about  them  to  keep  them  from  evil 
thoughts  and  evil  deeds. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  prairie  country  was 
dreary  and  monotonous,  with  but  few  set¬ 
tlers  and  no  trees  nor  shrubs,  no  hills  nor 
dales;  but  what  delight  was  ours  during  the 
long,  cold  evenings  to  read  over  our  few 
books,  and  occasionally  some  kind  neighbor 
would  lend  us  one.  hermitess. 

AN  OLD  LETTER. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter. 

Picked  by  chance  from  nn  old,  old  drawer, 

But  the  link  of  u  broken  fetter 
Snnpt  asunder  In  days  of  yore. 

I  gaze  through  the  mist  of  years. 

With  a  dull,  and  dreary  pain. 

For  Rone  are  old  hopes,  and  fears, 

Ne’er  to  return  again. 

Impelled  by  some  memory  sweet 
I  look  o’er  Its  lines  again, 

Prophetic  the  words  my  eyes  that  meet, 

’Tis  a  love  that  must  end  tn  putn. 

- — - 

You  may  tame  the  wild  beast;  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  the  American  forest  will  cease  when 
all  the  timber  aud  dry  wood  is  consumed;  but 
you  cannot  arrest  the  progress  of  that  cruel 
word  which  you  uttered  carelessly  yesterday 
or  this  morning. 

One  of  the  sayings  of  Giethe’s  mother  was: 
“1  always  seek  out  what  is  good  in  people  aud 
leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who  made  mankind, 
aud  knows  how  to  rouud  off  the  angles.” 


Domestic  Ceottomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PIE  MAKING. 

Not  long  since  I  took  up  a  journal  on 
household  matters,  containing  a  short  chap¬ 
ter  about  pies.  The  lady  who  wrote  the 
article  condemned  them  as  being  unhealthy, 
and  also  thought  that  too  much  time  was 
spent  in  making  them,  as  it  usually  took  the 
best  part  of  a  day  to  make  a  row  of  them.  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake  or  some 
hard  way  of  making  pies,  that  I  did  not 
understand.  My  pie  day  is  no  harder  than 
any  other.  M3’  pies  are  not  unwholesome, 
and  are  really  good  things  to  have  on  hand  in 
case  of  a  busy  day’s  work  at  sewing  or  house- 
cleaning.  By  the  following  recipe  I  can  make 
in  10  minutes  enough  good  paste  for  eight 
pies: 

Two  cups  of  lard,  or  part  butter  aud  part 
lard  (I  use  the  fat  cooked  from  pork  or 
beef);  rub  this  into  a  sifter  of  flour  in  which 
you  have  put  two  teaspoon fuls  of  cream-of- 
tartar  and  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  When 
the  lard  is  rubbed  completely  into  the  flour, 


There  is  no  class 
of  persons  who  should 
pay  more  attention  tc 
the  quatily  of  the  soap 
used  upon  their  cloth¬ 
ing  than  salaried  men 
or  persons  of  limited 
income.  Three  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  saved  in 
the  cost  of  soap  is 
more  than  likely  to 
result  in  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  damage 
to  the  articles  it  is 
used  upon.  Professor 
Cornwall, of  Princeton 
College,  says,  “The 
“Ivory  Soap  is  of 
“great  purity  and 
“more  than  average 
“cleansing  power.” 
A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  if  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  l’lease 
mention  this  paper. 
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mix  with  tbree-and-a-half  cups  of  cold  water. 
This  rule  never  fails  to  make  paste  that  is 
light,  short  and  digestible.  The  pies  are  just 
asgood  a  week  after  baking  as  at  first;  that 
is,  if  made  or  filled  with  fruit,  as  simply 
warming  a  little  makes  them  fresh  again. 
Mince  pies  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  Just 
before  heating  up,  pour  a  little  hot  water  over 
the  top  crust  and  set  in  a  hot  oven.  In  bak¬ 
ing  pies,  they  should  always  be  placed  on  the 
hottest  lower  grate  at  first,  as  this  insures  a 
good  brown  under  crust,  mrs.  s.  b.  baton. 


EMERGENCY  CUPBOARD. 

Neighbor  13.  was  throwu  from  his  car¬ 
riage,  seriously  injured,  and  carried  home 
unconscious.  He  was  soon  followed  by  sur¬ 
geons  and  friends,  who  found  Mrs.  B  fainting, 
and  Bridget  only  able  to  say,  “Oh,  dear!” 

Although  there  were  willing  hands  ready  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  yet  many  precious  mo¬ 
ments — moments  meaning  life  or  death — were 
wasted  in  a  vain  search  for  restoratives,  cloths, 
etc.  This  incident,  with  its  scene  of  confusion 
and  distress,  had  one  effect — it  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  emergency  cupboard, 
an  aid  and  comfort,  we  will  never  do  without. 
The  cupboard  is  accessible  to  all  the  house¬ 
hold;  but  there  is  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  it 
shall  never  be  meddled  with,  except  in  case 
of  need.  It  is  stocked  with  everything  we 
can  tbiuk  of  likely  to  lie  needed  in  case  of 
accident  or  illness,  such  as  rolls  of  stout  cloth, 
made  into  bandages  of  different  widths  aud 
lengths,  the  length  marked  on  the  rolls  with 
pencil ;  bundles  of  clean,  smooth,  soft,  cotton 
cloth  aud  of  old  flannel,  divested  of  seams 
and  hems,  the  smaller  pieces  by  themselves. 
Then  there  are  a  couple  of  old  sheets,  some 
soft  towels,  and,  of  course,  a  sponge. 

These  about  fill  one  shelf  of  our  cupboard. 
On  the  other  we  have  a  paper  of  small  pins— 
even  pins  are  not  always  at  hand  when 
wanted— a  cake  of  Castile  soap,  some  cotton 
batting,  a  bag  of  hops  and  another  of 
suit,  a  can  of  mustard,  bottles  of  sweet 
oil,  camphor,  ammonia,  and  such  other  reme¬ 
dial  as  we  know  the  use  of,  aud  find  helpful, 
liniments,  salves,  etc.  Without  advocating 
home  dosing  altogether  aud  dispensing  w  ith 
the  doctor  entirely,  1  do  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  house-mother — I  almost  said 
every  adult— to  understand  all  common  medi¬ 
cines  and  their  effects.  Especially  is  this 
necessary  for  country  people,  who  cannot  get 
a  physician  quickly.  With  this  knowledge, 
and  an  “emergency  cupboard"  in  the  head 
stocked  with  self-control,  pluck  and  common 
sense,  one  can  be  prepared  for,  at  least,  some 
of  the  ills  which  llesb  is  heir  to.  mary  mann. 


REPLY  TO  “JUSTICE.” 


In  the  Rural  for  March  21  was  an  article 
on  Eastern  and  Western  Cookery  signed  “Jus¬ 
tice."  She  thinks  the  recipes  published  in  the 
Rural  are  not  applicable  to  a  Western  cook’s 
resources.  She  9ays,  “What  would  any  East¬ 
ern  woman  think  of  taking  her  nicely  molded 
butter  to  market  aud  getting  eight  to  10  cents 
a  pound  for  it?  And  yet  that  is  all  we  can 
get  after  grass  is  plentiful,  and  15  cents  is  the 
highest  price  that  hus  been  paid  in  this  section 
for  two  years  past.” 

Now  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  doesn’t  speak 
very  well  for  the  butter-makers  of  that 
“section.”  Here  iu  Minnesota,  SO  miles  from 
St.  Paul,  I  have  been  making  more  or  less 
butter  for  the  last  five  years,  and  have  never 
sold  a  pound  for  less  than  20  cents,  und  only 
twice  as  low  as  that.  I  sell  most  of  my  butter 
to  Minneapolis  grocers,  and  the  lowest  price 
received  last  year  was  21  cents.  I  supplied  a 
private  family  by  the  year  at  20  cents,  they 
paying  express  charges.  When  I  compare  the 
Rural’s  New  York  Market  Report  with  the 
market  report  from  Minneapolis,  I  find  no 
difference  in  the  prices  of  butter. 

“Justice”  says,  in  speaking  of  the  price  of 
eggs  iu  Winter,  “When  our  miserable  half- 
bred  hens  with  their  more  miserable  quarters, 
will  not  lay."  Another  rather  poor  recom¬ 
mendation  for  her  “section”  of  the  West;  but 
the  rest  of  the  “West”  does  not  care  to  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Herein  Dakota  Co.,  Minn.,  at  the 
little  village  of  Lakeville,  our  enterprising 
store  keepers  made  arrangements  to  ship  eggs 
to  Montana,  and  so  were  able  to  pay  27  cents 
nearly  all  Winter;  aud  anyone  who  was  in 
that  store  and  saw  a  lamp  burning  all  day 
long  to  “candle"  eggs  by,  and  saw  the  egg 
cases,  the  tubs,  the  pails,  the  baskets  and  boxes 
of  eggs,  can  testify  that  the  well-kept  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  cross  bred  fowls  Of  this  section  paid 
their  owners  well  lor  the  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  and  food  furnished. 

“Justice"  complains  that  meat  is  too  dear, 
when  we  all  kuow  that  fresh  moat  is  much 
cheaper  here  than  East.  She  says  silks  aud 
worsteds  are  “far  more  expensive  here.” 
Country  store  keepers,  no  doubt,  ask  a  high 
price,  but  in  uny  city  of  any  size,  they  are  as 
cheap  West  as  East;  if  there  is  auy  difference, 
it  is  trifling. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


If  the  writer  had  prefixed  a  syllable  to  her 
name,  making  it  “7n justice,”  her  signature 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  a.  c.  c. 


REMOVING  OLD  PAINT. 

The  American  Woodworker  says  two  ounces 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water  will 
make  a  ready  and  useful  solution  for  cleaning 
old  painted  work,  preparatory  to  repainting. 
This  mixture,  in  the  above  proportion,  should 
be  applied  when  warm,  and  the  woodwork 
afterward  washed  with  water  to  remove  all 
traces  of  soda. 


TWO  pleas. 

House  cleaning  Is  e  ver,  and  now  In  our  breasts 
The  house  wife  and  mother  make  plea: 

An.l  though  they  are  dwelle-s  within  the  same  heart. 
Like  lawyers,  they  never  agree- 
The  house  wife  says,  "i  m  what  a  blessing,  to  see 
Such  cleanliness  reigning  once  more! 

Anil  now  I  will  husten  to  draw  down  the  blinds. 

And  carefully  close  the  front  door. 

I'll  shut  all  tbe  pretty  rooms  up  In  the  dark. 
Excluding  the  dust  and  the  light; 

So  when  I  have  guests,  I  can  seat  them  with  pride. 
Where  all  la  so  spotless  and  bright.” 

Hut  mother  love  whispers,  "My  girls  and  my  boys! 
Ah,  what  will  this  plan  do  for  these; 

My  girls  and  my  boys,  with  their  young  growing  love 
For  home,  with  Its  comforts  and  ease! 

What!  shut  them  all  out  In  comfortless  rooms. 
Ignoring  their  tastes  and  their  needs? 

What!  leave  them  to  seek  for  their  pleasure  abroad. 
There  sowing  some  pestilent  seeds? 

What  comfort  for  me  then,  this  orderly  home. 

When  they  shall  be  women  and  men 

Their  lives  sad'y  stained— their  precious  souls  lost— 

Ah!  what  would  the  dirt  matter  then? 

I’ll  let  In  the  sunlight  and  shutout  the  gloom, 

And  gather  the  dear  ones  within; 

I'll  help  them  to  And  In  the  bosom  of  home 
Pure  Joys,  that  shall  keep  them  from  sin! 

For  they  are  rare  Jewels  the  King  has  lent  me, 

Some  time  He  will  call  for  his  Own; 

If  they  shall  be  stolen  through  neglect  of  mine. 

I’ll  reap  only  what  I  have  sown! 

—Mrs.  J.  F.  Richards. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

NEUTRALIZING  mixture. 

One  teaspoon  heaping  full  of  pulverized 
rhubarb,  one  teaspoon ful  of  saleratus,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  pulverized  peppermint  leaves,  add 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  when  cool, 
strain,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  braudy.  Dose  for  adults, 
one  tablespoon  ful.  We  have  found  this  ex¬ 
cellent  for  cholera  morbus,  dysentery,  diar 
rhea,  etc, 

NEURALGIA  HEADACHE. 

A  bag  of  hot  salt  applied  to  the  forehead  or 
back  of  the  neck,  according  to  location  of  the 
pain,  will  nearly  always  give  relief. 

NEURALGIA  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

Apply  a  bag  of  bops,  hot,  to  the  stomach, 
and  promote  perspiration  as  soon  as  possible. 

MARY  MANN. 


TO  CLEAN  TROUT. 

The  other  duy,  while  busy  cleaning  trout, 
my  nearest  neighbor  came  iu.  She  said: 
“Why  dou’t  you  take  the  scissors  to  those 
trout?”  Never  having  heard  of  this  plan,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the  cleaning 
could  be  performed,  and  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  how  handy  the  scissors  would  be  to  clean 
smelts  and  other  small,  fresh  fish. 

FROSTING  WITHOUT  EGGS. 

One  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  five  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk ;  boil  four  or  five  minutes. 
Stir  until  cold  and  put  on  a  cool  cake. 

MRS.  s.  B.  E. 

CHEESE  SANDWICHES  FOR  A  PICNIC. 

A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  crumbled  cheese, 
the  yelk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  a  tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  half  a  teaspoon  ful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard,  a  tablespoonful  of  milk,  tbiu  slices 
of  bread  or  biscuits  lightly,  but  evenly,  but¬ 
tered.  Put  the  hard  yelk  iu  a  small  bowl, 
make  smooth  with  a  spoon,  udd  the  butter, 
cheese  and  seasoning,  mixing  well,  and  lastly 
the  milk.  You  will  find  this  a  very  appetiz¬ 
ing  mixture  placed  between  bread  or  biscuits. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 

calf’s  head  and  ham. 

Boil  the  head,  which  should  be  properly 
cleaned,  the  day  before  wanted.  When  cold  cut 
off  the  meat,  chop  (not  mince)  aud  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  any  spice  liked,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Take  of  cold  boiled  ham  half  as  much  as 
you  have  of  the  head  .chop,  butter  a  mold,  put  in 
a  layer  of  veal,  then  one  of  ham  until  both 
are  used.  Press  down  each  layer  as  you  put 
it  in  aud  moisten  the  whole  with  the  liquor 
the  head  was  boiled  in.  Cover  the  top  with 
a  paste  made  of  flour  and  water  and  bake  one 
hour.  When  perfectly  cold  remove  the  paste 
aud  serve  cut  in  thin  slices.  mrs.  c. 

XIorkfortl'N  Acid  Phosphate 

Ai  hu  Appetiser. 

Dr.  Morris  Gibbs,  Howard  City,  Mich., 
says;  “1  am  greatly  pleased  with  it  as  a  tonic; 
it  is  an  agreeable  aud  a  good  appetizer.  Ad v. 


IT  IS 

Safe  to  Take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use,  it 
are  always  ready  to  sp.y  a  good  word  iu  its 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  st., 
Broooklyn,  N.  Y.»  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  and  says:  “I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
has  effected  in  my  case.  I  feel  that  I  have 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  B.  Henry, 
4th  St.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “For  years 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


IT  IS 

Sure  to  Cure 

any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existing  in  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  med¬ 
icine.  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  aud  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
S.  Pettinger,  M.  D.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
writes:  “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  a  remedy  Is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
Muss.,  writes :  “  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  '  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  9.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $o. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 


A  GOOD  ■ffiSESKB*  SHOT  GUN 


UYUMEVENS 


) 


“With  one  of  Stevens’  Single-Barrel  Shot- 
Guns  we  skunked  the  crowd.” 

HOGE  &  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.” 

THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  STEVENS’ 

NEW  STYLE  SINGLE  BREECH-LOADER! 

WHICH  IS  CLAIMED  BY  EXPERTS  TO  BE  THE 


BEST 


IN  THE  MARKET! 

The  only  objection  to  them  is  that  they  shoot  so  well,  are  handy 
to  tnke  ar«‘r‘  atid  carry  about  in  a  trunk  or  a  Kvg,  that  everybody 
wants  thorn,  and  the  makers  have  had  to  enlarge  the  factory  ana 
work  nights  to  supply  the  increasing  demand.  With  one  of  these 
guns  it  will  not  l«  necessary  to  taka  a  back,  scat  iu  any  Competition. 


~  POCKET ‘lUFLES.— 2«  or  32  cal.,  10  in.,  S12.25.  12  in.,  S  13.25.  15  in.,  S  15.00. 

1  GALLERY*  PISTO LS.- Li* lit,  8 20.00.  Heavy.  S22 .OO. 

SHOOTING  GALLERY.  172  South  Clark  Street,) 
CHICAGO.  Sept.  2o.  lS<i.  J 

Dear  Sir:— In  my  gallery  T  have  used  a  twenty-doll  ar  Stevens  Kiile  evt-ry  week  day  for 
eieht  voitrs.  It  wus  fchot  over  five  hundred  thousand  littit**,  nii-l  during*  the  whole  eight 

~  •  ,  x  -  ...  .  1  1.  _ _  .  .  ..  ..J  T  .-..1,1  1,  K  v  mm 


customers,  a  few  days  since,  ran  it  the  hell  eighteen  times  iu  twenty  shots  through  a  thiee-quur- 
ter  inch  bull’s  eye,  at  sixty  feet  off-hand. 

1  give  the  Stevens  ride  preference  over  all  others  for  accuracy,  durability,  and  convenience 
of  operating.  _  R.  B.  FULLER. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

J.STEVENS &  C0..P. o.  Box  is,  Chicopee  Falls, Mass. 


WHAT  IS  AN  HYDRAULIC  RAM  ? 


A  Uacliinc  for  Raising  Water  by  its  own  Momentum, 

acquired  by  a  Fall. 


By  menus  of  an  Adjvstkr  applied  to  each  of  our  Rams,  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  drawn  front  the  brook  or  spring  may  be  varied  at  pleasure— thus  r.  adlly 
adaotng  the  machine  Inn  variable  supply. 

We  furnish  Pipe  when  ordered,  our  Rams  are  fitted  for  either  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe  or  Lend  Pipe. 

KWf  to  find  hour  many  nations  of  Water  per  minute  can  be  raised  by  our 

H  yd  rauhe  Homs. 

Multiply  the  quantity  annulled  by  t  he  Spring  dn  gallons  per  minute  bv  65. 
Multiply  this  product  by  the  “Hen'',"  or  numbered  feet  In  the  fall;  th- n’div 
Me  by  loi  times  the  height  to  which  the  water  ts  to  be  elevated  The  result 


will  give  the  quantity  of  water  raised  per  uilunt'  lu  gallons  or  fractions  of 

gauons. 

SIZES,  CAPACITY,  axd 

PRICES. 

Quantity 

Length  of  Pipes. 

Size  of  Pines. 

Revised 

Size. 

Spring  Suppll, 

s 

Price 

per  Minute. 

Drive.  Dls'g.  Drive. 

Dls’g. 

List. 

No.  2, 

1  to  2  galls. 

80  to  60  feet. 

*4  In.  and 

4sin. 

$8  00 

’*  8. 

2  to  4 

So  to  fin  ? 

1 

4s  '• 

11  no 

“  1, 

4  to  8  “ 

80  to  60  H 

IK  “ 

Hi  “ 

14  00 

“  j, 

fi  to  15  « 

80  to  60  ® 

a  •• 

1  *• 

22  00 

“  s, 

8  to  83  “ 

40  to  75  ® 

24,1  ’’ 

IQ  " 

4"  no 

“  7, 

!0to  40 

40  to  .5  2 

" 

14s  “ 

60  to 

“  8, 

12  to  60  “ 

40  to  75  £ 

8 

2  *  “ 

70  00 

“  9. 

15  to  ion  •• 

40  to  75  ~ 

SX  '* 

2  “ 

SO  00 

“  1U, 

80  to  >60  " 

40  to  75  S 

t 

90  00 

SI ‘EC  l  A  L  OFFER.—  A  Discount  of  HI  per  eeut.  from  these  prices  when  the  payment  Is  sent  with  the  order. 


Address  U  ICLEASON  &  BAILEY  M’F’C  CO.,  Limited, 

Cor.  Mercer  and  Houston  Street*,  New  York  City. 

WORK8  FOUNDED  1S40  -Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 


COLORADO  STOCK  KNIFE. 

7", 000  In  us-'.  8  blades,  ftte  tested  and  equal 
to  any  t razor,  cut  shows  exact  sire 
Prlee,  post  uaW.  81:  s  for  $2  MX  Blades 
baud  forced  from  razor  steel, 
aud  replaced  free  it  soft  or 
ilawy.  48- page  list  free. 
Also,  “How  to  Use  4  Ra 
zor.”  Boy's  Knife,  iv. 
good  2-bliide.  50c:  extra 
‘  blade  Tito.-  Ms 
dies'  .'-blade 

Pearl.  ,vv>  ; 
Gents 'fine  s 
blade,  gt  00. 
lrt  cents  ex¬ 
tra  guaran¬ 
tees  safe  ar¬ 
rival. 


MAHER  &  GftOSH, 


TO  I. KUO,  OHIO. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  30. 

Gov.  Pierce,  of  Dakota,  has  received  a 
letter  from  President  Cleveland,  regretting 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  executive  order 
for  vacating  the  Winnebago  Reservation,  and 
he  (the  Governor)  asks  the  settlers  as  a  favor 
that  they  observe  the  provisions  of  the  same, 
so  as  to  prevent  trouble.  Between  3,000  and 
4,000  settlers  who  took  up  land  prematurely 
in  the  Reservation  will  be  dispossessed.  Much 
discontent  and  loud  grumbling ,  with  threats 

of  resistance . .  At  Blackf  oot,  Idaho, 

Bishop  Stuart  and  four  other  Mormons,  who 
pleaded  guilty  of  polygamous  practices,  were 
each  fined  *300  and  sentenced  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment  Saturday.  These  are  the  first 

convictions  in  the  Territory . . 

_ Siuee  the  first  of  last  October,  there  have 

been  2,039  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  this  city. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  deaths  from  auy 
one  cause,  except  consumption,  during  that 
period . The  French  frigate,  Is<5re,  bear¬ 

ing  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  left  Rouen  last 
week,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  at  this  port 

about  the  10th  prox . The  assets  and 

liabilities  of  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co,,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  are  respectively  *100,000  and  *170,000. . . . 

. It  is  not  denied  that  the  illness  and  death 

of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  were  owing  to 
a  quantity  of  aconite  that,  in  some  unaccount¬ 
able  manner,  was  bottled  with  mineral  water 

that  he  drank . The  American  Bible 

Society  reports  that  during  the  past  year, 
1,548,175  Bibles  and  Testaments  had  been 
issued,  of  which,  508,719  were  circulated  in 
foreign  lauds.  The  total  issues  of  the  society 
number  44,440,206  volumes.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
lating,  publishing  and  distributing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  $142,- 

292 . There  may  be  more  fighting  in  the 

Northwest  between  the  Canadian  troops  and 
the  Indians,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable. 
Poundmaker,  with  his  chief  counsellors,  is  a 
prisoner;  and  240  of  his  followers,  who  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Gen.  Middleton  with  him,  have 
been  allowed  to  return  to  their  reservations, 
where  they  will  not  be  molested  as  long  as 
they  behave  themselves  well.  Iudians  who 
killed  settlers  are  held  as  prisoners  So  long 
as  Poundmaker  was  in  arms,  the  other  chiefs 
naturally  felt  brave,  and  there  was  serious 
danger  of  a  general  uprising.  But  the  capture 
of  Poundmaker  has  had  a  discouraging  effect 
upon  them,  and  they  have  all  surrendered  but 
Big  Bear.  General  Middleton  expect®  him  to 
give  up  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  failure  of 
Poundmaker’s  schemes.  There  has  not  been 
much  of  a  chance  for  great  generalship  in  this 
campaign,  but  good  luck  has  attended  most  of 
General  Middleton’s  movements,  and  he  will 
doubtless  soon  be  home  again  to  enjoy  his 
laurels.  Riel  is  a  “white  elephant.”  on  the 
Government’s  hands.  Nearly  all  the  people, 
except  the  French  Canadians,  are  in  favor  of 
hanging  him; the  latter,  however,  are  strongly 
opposed  to  this;  and  if  it  is  done,  there  will  be 
trouble,  resulting  probably  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Macdonald  Government.  His  late  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  priests  may,  however, 
change  the  opinions  of  bis  compatriots..  .... 

. . .  .Mr.  Veazey,  the  new  Postmaster  of  Balti¬ 
more,  declares  that  be  will  appoint  no  lady 
clerks  during  bis  administration,  and  that  the 
places  of  the  three  ladies  now  employed  will 
be  filled  as  soon  as  possible  by  persons  of  the 
other  sex  ...Snyder,  a  New  York  pensioner, 
who  on  Tuesday  went  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  and  offered  to  relinquish  his  pension 
of  $72  a  month,  turns  out  to  be  insane.  A 
pensioner  must  be  a  lunatic  to  do  such  an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing! . The  condition  of  Gen. 

Grant  is  still  favorable;  but  the  opinions  of 
his  physicians,  that  the  relief  is  only  tempor¬ 
ary,  remain  unchanged.  He  takes  a  good  deal 
of  carriage  exercise  nearly  every  day ;  and  a 

little  walking  exercise  now  and  then . 

....Two  Judges  of  Kansas  have  already  de¬ 
cided  an  important  section  of  the  Prohibitory 
Law  of  that  State  to  be  unconstitutional;  but 
now  comes  another  Judge,  who  declares  the 

same  section  to  be  constitutional! . 

_ The  high-license  liquor  bill  was  killed  in 

the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  Tuesday . 

Lincoln’s  monument  at  Springfield,  Ill,,  is 
said  to  be  sadly  decayed  and  in  great  need  of 

repairs . During  the  year  ending  May 

1  there  were  distributed  in  the  United  States 
78,245,612  pounds  of  tea,  80  per  cent,  of  which 
went  through  the  port  of  New  York.  Not 
one  pound  received  at  New  York  came  on  a 

ship  flying  the  American  flag . The 

debt  of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  May  15,  1885, 

was  $4,070,229,19  . The  contention  over 

the  disposition  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Wilbur 
F.  Storey,  of  the  Chicago  Times,  is  made  more 
interesting  by  the  reappearance  of  his  di¬ 
vorced  wife  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
a  share  beforelit  is  too  late.  She  is  believed 


to  have  some  sort  of  claim,  but  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  it  is  not  known . Yielding  to  the 

demands  of  the  labor  organizations,  the  Leg 
islature  of  New  Jersey  has  abolished  the  con¬ 
tract  plan  of  labor  in  the  State  Penitentiary, 
and  substituted  the  piece-price  system.  Under 
the  old  style  the  penitentiary  was  more  than 
soft-supporting . The  Governor  of  Penn¬ 

sylvania  has  approved  the  act  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  in 

that  State . Geronimo’s  Apache  Indian 

renegades  are  making  for  Sonora.  Mexico, 
marking  their  course  along  the  Gila  River 
with  murder  and  all  sorts  of  outrages.  The 
troops  are  in  close  pursuit,  and  a  battle  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  auy  moment . The  Queen’s 

birthday  was  on  Monday  celebrated  through¬ 
out  Canada  as  a  holiday . The  Niagara 

Park  Commissioners  have  appointed  V.  Welch 
Assistant  Secretary,  with  power  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  State  until  a  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  appoiuted.  The  Comptroller  expects 
to  be  at  the  Falls  between  July  10  and  15  to 
pay  for  land  taken.  The  expectation  now  is 
that  the  Park  will  be  opened  to  the  public 

about  July  15  with  appropriate  services . 

....Among  the  western  cities,  Chicago  ex¬ 
pended  the  most  in  new  buildings  last  year, 
the  sum  aggregating  $20,689,600.  Minneapolis 
comes  next  with  $7,621,000 ;  St,  Paul,  $7,206,- 
000;  St.  Louis,  $6,764,791;  Kansas  City.  $6,- 
680,600:  Omaha.  $4,170,400;  Detroit,  $3,676,227, 
and  Milwaukee,  $3,062,631.  No  others  reached 

$3.000,000 . The  national  Democratic 

Committee  is  in  debt  over  $20,000  . . .  The 

two  cents  which  were  missed  in  the  count  of 
the  cash  in  the  United  States  Treasury  were 
discovered  in  the  recount  which  disclosed  the 

error . The  receipts  of  the  greatest  day 

of  the  Centennial  were  $118,673,  while  the  best 
day  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  has  brought 
only  $ll,000.hardly  more  than  half  the  average 

daily  receipts  in  Philadelphia  . Harry 

A.  Garfield,  son  of  tho  late  President,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  St.  Paul’s 

School,  Concord,  N.  H . Mr.  Henry 

Bergh,  the  humanitarian,  wants  a  law  passed 
making  it  a  felony  for  young  people  to  get 
married  before  the  age  of  25,  and  he  would 
have  clergymen  scourged  who  marry  young 

people  with  no  visible  means  of  support . 

....A  combination  of  speculators  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  trying  to  persuade  the  Government 

to  buy  Cuba  for  $150,000,000 . . . . 

New  Mexico  gets  a  resident  Governor  in  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Ross,  formerly  United  States  Sena 
tor  from  Kansas.  He  was  a  printer  and 
editor  in  Wisconsin;  moved  to  Kansas  in 
1856,  where  he  shared  actively  in  local  affairs, 
entered  the  war  as  a  private  and  came  out  a 
major;  and  then,  in  1866,  when  an  editor  at 
Lawrence,  he  was  appoiuted  to  serve  out 
James  H.  Lane’s  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  After  his  term  expired  in  1871,  Ross 
became  foreman  of  a  printing  establishment 
in  Lawrence,  and  subsequently  removed  to 

New  Mexico . The  Postmaster-General 

has  awarded  to  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company  of  New  York,  the  contract  for  fur¬ 
nishing  postage  stamps  for  the  next  four 
years  at  $101,516  a  year  for  the  ordinary 
stamps  (which  will  be  printed  entirely  by 
steam)  and  $2,442  for  postage  due  and  other 
issues  of  stamps,  making  a  total  of  $103,959  a 
year.  The  price  paid  for  ordinary  stamps 
under  the  new  contract  will  be  6.99 
cents  per  thousand,  as  against  9.19  cents  un¬ 
der  the  present  contract.  Nearly  4,000,000,000 

stamps  are  required  annually. . 

A  general  strike,  June  1,  of  the  Pittsburg 
iron- workers  now  seems  inevitable.  Both  sides 
appear  determined  to  hold  out,  and  a  bitter 
straggle  is  anticipated.  If  the  mills  close 
down  nearly  100,000  men  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment . A  vast  grave-yard  in¬ 

surance  company,  known  as  the  Bloomington 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  citizens  of  Metropolis,  Ill  , 
are  implicated,  is  said  to  have  been  unearthed. 
Many  losses  have  been  paid  by  the  victimized 
companies  on  certificates  ascertained  to  have 
been  fraudulent  or  forged,  and  the  total  pro¬ 
fits  made  by  the  conspirators  are  said  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $20,000,  while  the  total  amount  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  insurance  they  obtained  does  not  fall 
shore  of  $100,000  . The  commercial  con¬ 

vention  in  seseiou  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  sat  down 
upon  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  last  week, 
the  motion  in  its  favor  l>emg  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  This  action  is  very  important,  as 
the  South  has  been  disposed  to  take  the  Colo¬ 
rado  view  of  the  question.  The  convention 
has  also  done  a  goad  stroke  to  strengthen  the 
Southern  opinion  in  favor  of  a  bankruptcy 

law . The  Inman  Steamship  Company 

announces  that  Sts  New  York  office  will  be 
discontinued  from  June  1.  Its  New  York 
husiness  will  be  continued  by  Peter  Wright  & 
Co. ,  agents  of  the  Red  Star  line,  A  series  of 
misfortunes  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
present  dullness  and  competition  between 
transatlantic  steamship  lines,  make  this  step 

necessary . .Gen.  Mahone’s  Washington 

friends  claim  that  he  secured  an  intimation  in 


advance,  of  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  Virginia  bond  cases  would  be, 
and  that  he  “bought  for  a  rise,”  and  cleared 

$50,000 . .  ...  The  Commercial  Commission 

constituted  by  Congress  to  examine  into  the 
trade  relations  of  the  United  States  aud  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America,  has  now  dwindled 
down  to  one— Mr.  Thaober,  who,  with  a 
secretary,  has  visited  Peru  and  is  now  in 

Chili . Mias  Cleveland  has  returned  to 

Washington  as  quietly  as  she  went  away,  aud 
the  President  will  decline  to  admit  to  the 
White  House  the  correspondents  who  manu¬ 
factured  stories  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and 

his  sister . Senator  Edmunds  has  been 

unexpectedly  summoned  to  testify  on  points 
in  American  law  before  the  Euglish  House  of 
Lords,  aud  will  sail  to-day. ...Since  March  4th 
2.300  federal  appointments  have  been  made. 
Democrats  in  nearly  evpry  case  succeeding  Re¬ 
publicans.  .  ..The  New  York  Legislature  passed 
the  Census  Bill  again  last  week,  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  wbeu  vetoed  by  Governor 
Hill,  and  adjourned  without  delay.  Governor 
Hill  vetoed  the  bill  again  this  week.  Public 
opinion  seems  divided  as  to  whether  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  helped  or  hurt  himself  by  the  veto. 
Had  he  signed  the  bill  the  Democrats  would 
have  gained  two  Senators  and  four  or  five 
Assemblymen  in  the  Legislature;  therefore 
many  of  the  Democratic  mauagers  nre  blam¬ 
ing  him  for  his  action.  The  Republicans  are 
jubilant,  as  there  is  discord  among  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  there  can  ha  no  gerrymandering  of 

the  State  uuder  a  new  apportionment . 

When  Michigan,  two  years  ago,  authorized 
the  probate  of  wills  during  the  life  of  the  tes¬ 
tator,  the  experiment  awakened  considerable 
interest.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
throws  the  law  overhoard,  on  the  ground  that 
it  gives  the  wife  no  opportunity  to  be  heard 
as  to  the  disposition  of  property,  in  which  she 
has  vital  rights  ........Justice  Miller,  of  the 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  has  decided  that  the 
proper  person  to  whom  to  deliver  a  telegraph 
dispatch  to  a  business  man,  when  be  is  out  of 
town,  is  to  his  wife  at  home.  The  case  came 

up  in  Do*  Moines,  Iowa . Lieutenant- 

General  Sheridan  has  returned  to  Washington 

from  his  western  trip . The  annual  report 

of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company  shows 
net  earnings  $1,617,000 . 


A  Wonderful  Substance. 

The  results  which  are  attending  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bv  Dr«.  Starkey  &  Paleu,  1100 
Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  of  their  Compound 
Oxygen  for  Chronic  diseases,  give  surprise  to 
both  patients  aud  physicians  every  day.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  these  result®  has  heretofore  been 
known  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  If  you 
have  any  ailment  about  which  you  are  con¬ 
cerned.  write  to  them  for  information  about 
their  new  Treatment  and  it  will  be  promptly 
furnished. — Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  30. 

Horse  raising  is  a  rapidly  growing  indus¬ 
try  in  Montana.  The  pasturage  is  excellent 
and  the  thin  air  increases  the  animol’s  lung 
capacity.  Breeders  are  using  finely  bred  stal- 
lions.and  they  confidently  expect  that  in  a  few 
years  the  Blue  Grass  region  will  have  a  form¬ 
idable  rival  iu  the  Bunch  Grass  plains . 

The  first  arrival  of  grain  from  Buffalo  this 
season  via  canal,  reached  this  port  last  week 
by  three  steamers  aud  their  consorts,  having 

45,000  bushels . ..Locusts  are  discovered 

in  thousands,  and  in  an  almost  matured  state, 
in  the  newly-plowed  fields  about  Marshall,  Ill. 
....  Owing  to  drought,  the  Kentucky  tobacco 
crop  is  30  days  behind,  and  several  planters 

are  putting  in  corn . Pleuro-pneumonia 

has  broken  out  afresh  among  the  herds  iu  the 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  districts,  Dela¬ 
ware . The  rapid  fruit  traiu  to  Chicago 

from  Chattanooga,  via  Nashville,  has  boen 
abandoned.  The  rates  were  $1.50  only  per 
crate,  but  when  it  came  to  the  test,  the  grow¬ 
ers  became  afraid  of  slow  time,  and  the  entire 
shipment — 2,295  crates,  or  five  car-loads  of 
strawberries — was  sent  by  express.  Some 
members  of  the  fruit  men’s  committee  on 
transportation  were  the  first  to  fly  the  con¬ 
tract  ...  ...An  anti-oleomargarine  bill  passed 
the  Illinois  Senate,  Thursday,  providing  a 
penalty  of  from  $25  to  $200  for  each  violation. 

.  ...The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  yesterday, 
one  of  the  best  “authorities”  on  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness,  says:  Liberal  receipts  of  hogs  were 
expected  for  this  week,  and  the  supply  has 
been  fully  up  to  tho  expectations,  showing 
considerable  gain  over  the  preceding  week. 
Our  returns  indicate  a  total  of  210,000  hogs 
handled  during  the  week  by  Western  packers. 
From  March  1  to  date  the  total  is  1,520.000 
hogs  compared  with  1.265,006  last  year.  With 
the  increased  supply  there  has  been  a  marked 
decline  in  values,  amounting  to  25  to  30  cent*. 
Hogs  packed  at  the  following  points  since 
March  1  are:  Chicago,  865,000;  Kansas  City, 
235,015;  St.  Louis,  68,000;  Cincinnati,  40,500; 
Indianapolis,  34,500;  Milwaukee,  74,500;  Cedar 
liapids,  58,700  ^[Cleveland,  37,500  ^Ottumwa, 


owa,  13,360:  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  13,670;  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  14,150;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  3,000 . 

...  Millions  of  young  grasshoppers  are  re¬ 
ported  coming  out  of  the  sandy  soil  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arkausas  River,  above  Pueb¬ 
lo,  devouring  earlv  vegetables  and  tender 
shrubs.  Their  appearance  is  said  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  1872.  when  they  were  swept  east 
bv  winds,  and  consumed  an  immense  amouut 
of  growing  crops  in  Kansas.  The  pests  are 
also  appearing  in  great  numbers  at  German¬ 
town.  Pa.,  and  ranking  the  trees  resonant 
with  their  cries  of  “Pharoab  ”  The  “W” 
upon  their  backs  portends  war  to  the  super¬ 
stitious.  The  13-year  locust®,  duo  also  this 
year,  have  not  yet  been  reported  from  any¬ 
where.  The  last  time  these  two  kinds  of 

locusts  appeared  together  was  in  1664 . 

Russian  flour,  equal  in  quality  to  that  made 
from  choice  Minnesota  spring  wheat,  is 
offered  for  delivery  in  New  York  at  $6  per 

barrel . The  leading  fruit  growers  of 

the  Hudson  River  Valley  estimate  that,  with 
the  exception  of  peaches,  the  yield  of  small 
fruits  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
many  years.  The  peach  crop  is  reported  as 
nearly  a  total  failure.  The  yield  of  grapes 
promises  to  bo  enormous,  especially  Concords. 

_ Oil  of  peppermint  is  a  favorite  article  of 

speculation  in  Wavue  County,  New  York, 
where  the  plant  is  largely  grown,  and  a  recent 
and  unusual  shrinkage  in  price  has  filled  many 
people  with  alarm.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
price  was  $4.05  and  $4.85  a  pound,  and  now  it 
is  only  $3.50  to  $3.60.  Scores  of  people  in  the 
county  purchased  large  quantities  of  the  oi 
as  a  speculation,  expecting  a  rise  to  $8  or  $10 
a  pound . In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Prov¬ 

idence,  La.,  the  17-year  locusts  have  appeared 
in  great,  numbers.  Thus  far  crops  have  not 
been  injured.  They  have  also  startled  the 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 

Washington.  D.  C . American  cattle 

are  steady  in  Liverpool,  at  11 cents  for  best. 

. .The  exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed 

meats  from  the  port  of  Roston  for  the  English 
markets,  last  week,  were  1 .084  cattle  and  230 

quarters  of  beef  . Exports  from  New 

York  last  week  included  2,550  live  cattle. 
8,020  quarters  of  beef  and  1,550  carcasses  of 
mutton. 


Prof.  Homford**  linking  Powder 

contains  no  in  juriou«  ingredients,  but  is  health¬ 
ful  and  nutritious. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday.  May  30.  1885. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  31-/0.  lower;  No 
2  Spring.  5%c.  lower;  No.  2  Red  1c.  lower; 
Corn.  l%c.  lower.  Oats.  ?/c.  lower.  Pork. 
65c.  lower.  Cattle,  a  trifle  higher  on  most 
grades  Hogs,  from  20c.  to  45c  lower.  Sheep, 
from  5o.  to  25c,  lower. 

Wheat.  —  Active-  Sales  reused:  May.  85ihi®8«yc; 
June.  8«Vij®S7!4c:  July.  No.  3  Spring.  *W<;® 

SVMc:  No  3  do,  75m®7fio :  No.  2  Red.  95e  -  No.  S 
Red,  H4(a«r»c.  Corn— Sales  mused;  Cash,  4«i*®4fi$<c: 
May.  4AW®47e :  June.  45V$0k4fle;  July.  45a<;®4fiKc. 
Oats -Sales  reused:  Cash-  88<iMSt£e,-  Mav,  32V£® 
83cr  June,  M2li<asSe  Rye— No.  1,  al  7ne  Barley 
—  No  9,  nt  «4®«!te  Pork.— Active.  Cnali.  *10  50® 
ainfUVi-  Mav,  *40  «fl®10  MW*  June.  *10  50®10  70:  .Tulv, 
*10  Attain  sn<,  Laud.— Qillet.  Sales  ranged  Cash, 
*M7\4®«5?W-  May,  «*  17u.-«b.v."v:  .Tune, 

JulV.  «fi  536*1  BlitKMEATS.—  Shoulders,  *391® 

4  00-  Slinrt.  Rth.  *5  S’U®'.  3*.;  Short  Clear,  go®5<>5. 
CATTUt-rcxnorte.  US  Wt  cows  and  mixed,  *9  45 
®s  AO  •  Stockers.  $S5a®l75-  feeders.  $4  45®*4  75: 
Texan*.  #H7l5®4fi0.  TTooa  —  Rough  mixed,  $8  «ttaa  85; 
packing  aud  shipping,  *3*5®®4.00:  light.  $T7B®4  05: 
skins.  •3.®3  80.  SinrEP— Market  lower.  Inferior. 
•2  Via. 3  7.7:  medium.  $3  50(64  50;  good,  *4  80:  choice, 

•  4  SO. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  8c  lower.  Corn 
21/c-  lower.  Oats,  2%c,  lower.  Pork,  25c. 
lower.  Cattle,  steady.  Sheep,  steady. 

Wheat.— No.  2  Red,  cash,  $103;  May  $103:  June, 
$1021/  July.  $H>3V.  Corn.— Dull-  Cash,  44*/>® 
4Ha'c:  May,  444Ae- June, 417xc-  July, 44760.  Oat*— Dull 
Cash,  WiWrv  May.  3?S<C;  Jllue,  3*lc.  Rvk,  lower  at  74c. 
UARI.EV— Steady  at  50®70r,  Kofis,  firmer  at  O'-paiOc. 
Ki.axhkkd — steady  at  *t.vs  Br  an  lower  at  5fi®57V6o. 
Pork.  «ii  ffUi.  Rin.mntATS— Long  clear  •'ll-  short 
rfii.  70:  short  clear,  03.90.  I.AttI>  Ktrm  at  *5  V) 

fflfi  r.v  Cattle  Market  firm.  Kxports.  V>*<5<»5  85; 
good  to  choice  ahloplue.  $4  USAS  NO-  fair  to  medium, 
(tTMT-4r.O  Texans.  $(  AO$M  *0  SHItHI-  -Common  to 
medium.  *2 ooa>2  7V.  fair  to  choice,  ri  Y>®4  Ml  Hoos 
—Light,  $3  854*8  70;  parking,  $8  59(33  75;  heavy.  $3  85 

m  os. 

Boston  Grain— Corn  In  good  demand  and  prices 
are  steady.  Steamer  Yellow  at  HSU/»fi!lo.:  Stenm»r 
Mixed  at  5S®5ta*<5i  High  mixed,  59W®Aflc.  nnd  No 
Grade,  ut  *'5<*i57p  per  lmslml  Oats  -  Steady  • 
sales  of  No.  1  white  and  barley  at  I'HgfcMo.  No.  9 
white.  47<a47l<c:  No.  '<  and  of  mixed  at 

44U.'  t  t*ic.  oer  bushel  Kvv.  -Small  sale*  at  on  398".  per 
bushel.  IUui.kv  -  Canada  West  No.  1  choice  extra 
light.  iWIMMlr  No.  1  do.  8v»8*c  •  No  9  rj».  7A®8tt> : 
six  rowed  State.  70®79e  and  two  rowed  do,  «t  so® 
use.  BltAN  At  ••*.  *  ton  Tor  Spring,  aud  $11  5fV*s  17  for 
Winter.  Klne  Petal  and  MIddllug*.  at  $11f»90.  »n<l 
Cotton  Keed  Meal.  *91.75  w  ton  to  nrrlvr.  and  *27  50 
<39*.  on  the  Spot.  PnontlOS,— NkW  Rotter— Northern 
ereamery  Sl<*$2o,  oer  It,  for  extra’  18 »20c,  for 
good  to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  New  York  nnd 
Vermont  choice  to  extra.  fair  to  good.  12® 

KSc:  common.  9f»1tc.  oer  a-  Western  creamery,  21® 
22o,  for  extra;  18®<9o.  for  choice:  1  valla,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  •  Imitation  creamery,  1S®14c  for 
choice:  choice  ladle  packed.  It/SMJo  per  ft>:  fair  to 
good .  *®10O'  choice  dairy  14°MlkV  fair  to  good  do, 
ut  12®  18c  oer  pound.  Ot.p  Hotter-  Common  to 
choice.  itt«l?c.  low  grades.  7®9c.  CnEESE—  New, 
choice  full  cream  *<$(*••  fair  to  good,  1  *7o-  skims. 
V«4r:  old  Northern  extrn  1<>e:  mval  to  choice,  8®9c- 
common  to  fair  l®>  Western  choice.  8®9c-  fair 
t  a  good  (k»7i-  coin  man.  8<$5e.  per  It  Enus -Fresh 
Cape  15c  Eastern.  1  New  York  and  Vermont.  13hi® 

1 4c*  Western,  1S*14c  provincial.  !2®1Hc.  TIKANS — 
fjholoi'  hitttd  picket)  pea  *1  *5®  I  75  p  hi!,-  large  do,  do, 
$1  55®  1  SO:  medium,  choice.  $t.55®i.so-  do,  screened, 
*1  30®1  40:  yellow  eves,  Improved,  $1  95®2-  Red  kld- 
noys.SI  95®2.  Canada  peas,IK>e(3*l  15  V  bushel  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice.  Green  Peas.  $1  15(161 50.  Potatoes— 
i  Eastern,  Wttftlio;  NorUiuag, 


'IMS 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-Y0BK1B. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Peanuts.— Have  a  moderate  inquiry  and  rule  firm. 
Quoted  at  49)j®496c.  f0r  best  band-picked,  and  3*4® 
SJqJc.  for  farmers’  grades. 

Hat  ant>  straw.— The  quotations  are  as  follows^ 
Choice  Tlmottiy  hay,  *1  tv«i  211.  good  do,  41 06®  1  10: 
medium  do,  «Ual  05c  ;  shipping  hay,  05c  :  clover 
ml**1!!  95c-®  $  I  (10,  clover,  sjianoc-  No,  1  rye  straw, 
$1  03®  I  ltt!  short  rye,  8S®90it;  oat  straw,  65®7Uc. 

Hors.— Best  His  are  still  at  Mai 7c.  bur.  other  grades 
are  slow  and  almost  nominal.  Prime  1883,  7®9e: 
California  18*1, 10®12c. 

Rtc.R  — Quotations:  Curollua  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  good  to  prime  at  5»4®6c; 

choice  ut  «4l<®634<’:  fancy  head  at  69j,»7e:  Rangoon 
at  494®49(c;  duty  paid,  and  2K'«29{o  in  bond;  Patna  at 
Java  at  59i®Sft io. 

Hktcp*.—  For  clover  prices  are  steady  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand.  Quotations  are  at  9c.  for  prime  West¬ 
ern:  9 V4e.  for  choice,  und  iiipaiOc.  for  extra  choice; 
Timothy  Is  quiet  at  $1  65®1 70.  Linseed  Is  nom¬ 
inal1  quoted  at  tl  85. 

8UOAB.— The  quotations  are; 

Cut  loaf,  7Qe:  Crushed.  794c:  powdered,  6K@744e; 
granulated,  BJn;  mould ‘  A."  6-V.  confectioners’  -A.” 
G  11-lHc:  standard  off  A.  59<®6«c.  white 

extra  •*C,”  S^  dS^Bt'1  yeiiow  extra  “C,"  5*4®5*i4e-  “C,” 
*y64S%e:  yeuaw»,  444®49io. 

Tallow.— Prices  are  held  about  steady.  Prime 
city  quoted  at  5  lI-lfi®54t[C.  with  $2  charge  for  pack¬ 
ages. 

Tohacco.-  Kentucky  quiet  and  unchanged, 

Vegetablbs.— Quotations  are  for  :  — Potatoes- 
Rose,  Mulne,  per  double-headed  barrel.  ®l  75«*  t  ^7 ; 
Rose,  eastern,  bulk,  per  barrel,  at  *I«2®175-  Rose. 
State,  round  hoops,  51  62®L75:  do,  isi)  lbs,  tl  5D»*1  62, 
State  do.  Hat  hoop*  and  sacks,  *i  504*1  61!  Burbank, 
rouud  hoops,  jti  «2®t  75.  do.  iso  »,  »i  do.  tack 

ami  flat  hoops  $1  fitortl  75;  Imported  Scotch,  per 
sock,  *1  50*1  52  Bermuda  new,  *  htil,*H4lO-  Florida, 
new, prime,  V  bbl  at  28® 9:  Savannah,  new.  V  bbl, 
»•'«*:  do.  new  culls.  ♦*  bid,  *3«3  50.  Asparagus— 
Oyster  Bay,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  *2  00  *3  Me  Jersey 
per  d07.cn  bunches  at  $1  30®2  3(1-  Dew  ware  anil  M  orv 
laud,  per  dozen  bunches,  at  SI  5  KA2  26-  Norfolk 
and  North  Carolina,  per  dozen  bunches,  *1254200 
asparagus  culls.  V  dozen.  75c®*'.  Beets  -  Bermuda, ¥ 
ernte,  $1  50®9‘  do,  Florida.  1  77i*2*  do,  savanuah, 
SI  75fit2 35.  Cabbages  Florida,  per  bbl,  »3<H  •  do, 
F  MM, Crate,  1 3®  3  5(1:  Savannah,  per  bbl,  crate  t3  50®4; 
Charleston,  per  bhl,  crate.  *3*1.  Cucumbers,  Flori¬ 
da,  per  box,  *1  5043  60L  Lr  ti  !Vus  North  Carolina, 
per  naif  bbl.  crate.  Si  25  41  au:  t  narlcston  and  Savan 
nab.  per  crate,  iSc®jG.  Kali — Long  Island  und  New 
Jersey,  per  barrel.  *3<K>®SJ5.  Onions -Bermuda,  V 
crate.  S3  25;  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.  S5w 6  do,  per  halt 
bbl.  bag,  8-  00*950.  Radishes  Nearby  «  run  bunches, 
SI®  l  50:  Norfolk,  per  10(J  bunenea,  75c w.*|  uu  Rhu¬ 
barb -Long  Island,  per  100  bunches,  tl  Mi  42.  Spinach 
-Long  Island,  per  bol  gozASU:  I'hllndelphla  and 
Uaitlntore,  per  bbl,  *84350.  String  tu  ans— Savan¬ 
nah.  Hat,  per  crate.  *3  at;  Florida,  wax,  do,  50c® 
*200;  do.  green  good.  *15042.00.  Beans  Florida, 
green,  poof  to  fair.  5oe®SI.  Souash— Florida  yellow, 
per  crate,  *1  2541  50:  do,  whtte,  per  crate,  f  l.xl  25. 
Tomatoes  -Florida,  per  bushel  crate,  ut  *1 25® 
2  25;  Bermuda,  per  box,  25e®50u. 


LEFFEL'S  ^proved 

IRONc'no?^ 


New  York,  Saturday,  May,  30, 1885, 

BtlKAOSTUFFB  AND  PBOVJBtONB.  — A*  compared  With 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Chicago  wheat  Is 
344c.  lower ;  Ungraded  Winter  Red  Is  6J^c.  lower: 
No.  2  Red  Is  344c.  lower.  Corn. —Ungraded  mixed 
Is  244c,  lower;  steamer  mixed  is  2 ye,  lower:  No,  2  la 
294c.  lower. 

flour,  Kitnn  and  MKAL-— Floor- Quotations:  Fine 
*2  2543  50;  Superfine,  *3  20®3  70:  Extra  No.  2.  *3  50® 
1  20;  Good  to  Fancy  F.xtra  8tate,  *1.00®1  50;  Good  to 
Choice  F.xtra  Western,  *4  Ill®5  70  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *3  50®4  00:  Good,  *1  05®1  40;  Good  to 
Choice,  *4  50®5  60;  Common  Extra  .Minnesota,*:!  50® 

4  00;  Clear,  *1.10®4  7':  rye  mixture,  *4  20®4  65: 
straight,  *4  50®S  25;  patent  *i,yu®6  70;  baker’s  extra, 
*4  25®5U0:  St.  Louis  common  to  ralr  extra,  *350®  1 00; 
fair  to  good,  *4  10®5  00.  good  to  very  choice,  *5 10, a 

5  60;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *1704*5  60; 
City  Mill  extra  Tor  West  Indies,  *4  904  *3  00; 
South  America,  *5  034*5  15,  southern  Floub-Coiu 
inon  to  good  extra,  *3  9044  75  good  to  choice  do,  *4  80 
43  .5.  Rye  Flour  A  trltle  lower  and  less  active. 
Sales,  8a perdue,  *3  90 4 1. 50  latter  for  choice.  Feed.— 
Quoted  for  40  to  60  lbs.  at  »il»o®i«M):  to  so  lbs. 
*150U®171W:  100  lbs  at  *16  U04H  50.  Sharps  at.  *19 
®2i.  Hve  feed  at  *ii®]8.  Cohn  M cal.  Hrandvwlno 
quoted  at  *330  4  340:  Yellow  Western  at  *3  UOo.3  35. 

Grain.— Wheat. -No.  I.  Western  to  arrive  at  B8c.; 
do,  on  spot  ut  U3c:  No  2.  Milwaukee,  92®92ltfo; 
No.  2  Chicago  at  93c;  Ungraded  Winter  red,  86® 
91e-  No.  2.  Red,  rail  receipts,  SI.01J4;  No.  2  Red 
for  May,  99c®*l;  No.  2  Red  for  June,  994t,c <t 
*10096;  do,  for  July,  *1  O0?4®1  0494:  do.  for  August, 
*1  02!4®1  0394 1  do,  for  September,  *1  04®1055t:  do. 
for  October.  *1  05‘4®i  niiV6' do  for  November,  *1  oth® 
®1 0796:  «.io,  for  December,  51  07444*1  09-  No.  2  Spring 
for  July.  9  ^  492^0.  Rvk— Dull  and  nominal.  West¬ 
ern  and  Canada,  ,s,«;9Vsu;  Slate,  811*8(0.  Barley  and 
HarlryMalt.— Quiet,  and  unchanged.  Corn  —  Un¬ 
graded  mixed, r, 25**54440  steamer  mixed,  D8®534*e, 
in  elevator:  No.  2,  53*53460,  in  elevator;  No.  2 
White.  66®68c:  White  South  tu,  73e,  to  nrrlve:  mixed, 
5344ct  No.  2  mixed  for  May,  8854453440  do,  for  June. 
524* . 453*40-  do.  for  July.  5J®5.H6c;  do.  for  August. 
5314  do,  for  September,  54Q  ,454760.  Oats— No. 

3.  mixed,  Ssc;  No.  2.  3T43744C,  No.  1  quoted  at  87 V«; 
No.  3.  white.  4W4®m6c;  No.  2,  li®42'4C  In  elevator, 
8'iHic.  to  arrive:  No  1  quoted  at  46c:  mixed  Western 
38® 40c  white  do,  12® 45c:  white  State.  43®44o;  No. 
2,  mixed  f«r  June.  36?*® 37*40 ;  do.  for  July.  87® 3794c ; 
do,  for  August,  Jie. 

Bean.*.  -Quotations  are:  Marrows,  *1  80:  mediums, 
*155:  pea,  *LS0®  1.55;  red  ki<lney,  *2;  white  kidney 

at  *1.80. 

Peas.— Green  n-e  quoted  at  *1  50. 

Provisions. — Pork— The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
*11  75  for  Job  lots  of  mess;  *1150®  1175  for  family  mess; 
*13  75®I5  50  for 'clear  back,  ttho  I  at  ter  for  fancy),  and 
*10  00*10  25  for  extra  prime.  Dkkssbd  Uoqs  — 
Sales  at  4740.  for  bacon  to  .3 14c,  for  light  averages,  and 
594e.  for  pigs.  Cut  Meath— Pickled  bellies  12  th,  aver¬ 
age.  at  54t,c  do,  10  lbs,  average. o*6U:  do,  12  to  14  lbs, 
average  at  3*40.  City  pickled  shoulders  quoted  ut 
494c;  smoked  do,  594c;  pickled  hams,  9®Ul6e  smoked 
do,  io*4®  lie.  Middles— For  Chicago,  delivery  quota 
tl'ins  are  for  short  clear,  3  73c;  short  rib.  5  55c:  long 
Clear,  545c  dry  salted  shoulders,  I  |5c.  Beef.  —  Quota¬ 
tions  are  Extra  India  mess.  *72®  'I;  extra  iness  In 
barrels  at  *USMi2-  packet.  *12  50®14  00  tor  barrels; 
family.  *11®  14  50.  Beef  Hams  -Quoted  at  *19.  Laud 
-Sales  of  contract  grade  at  6.1O0.  choice  Ut  6. /5c: 
Juno  option  sales  «t  R.67@fi.74c-  July  option  sales 
ut  r..7?@fi,85Ci  August  option  sales  at  «.S7®«.95c; 
September  optiou  sales  at  6.97®7.o.3c:  October  op¬ 
tion  sales  at  t.t0@7.ific;  No  VC  toiler  option  sales  at 
7. Ilo.  City  steam  at  6.56c,  Kcilned  Is  quiet  Con¬ 
tinent  quoted  at  6.90o;  South  American,  at  7. 45e. 

Butter  —Quotations-  New  butter  I’reamery— 
pails  best,  18  a19c;  State  und  Pennsylvania,  tubs  best 
He  ;  Western,  best,  at  i?e:  good  lots.  16c  fair  at  14® 
15c;  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs,  best  at  17c. 
do.  half  firkins,  tubs,  extra  line.  Hie-  do.  half 
llrklus,  tubs,  good,  nt  U <4 1 8c :  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime, 
at  16c:  do.  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  He  :  do.  tubs, 
poor,  at  13e:  Western  lmltatlou  creamery,  best, 
at  14@15e:  do,  good,  at  18a-  ;  Western  d-try  One, 
at  12c;  do,  fair,  ut  ll@l2e:  Western  factory,  best,  at 
U@l2c:  do,  poor.  r,@8c.  Old  butter.— Stute  dairy  tubs, 
ilrsts,  11®12C;  do,  do,  seconds,  ut  9®lQe,  do,  thirds, 
7®  Sc 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
lower.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  18o  :  Western 
do,  at  18c:  receipts,  1,700.  From  Boston— Market 
quiet:  eastern  creamery  at,20e;  Western  do.  at  19® 
20c.  Chicago.  —  Market  dull;  creamery  at  15 <1 17c: 
dairy  at  14c. 

Chkic.sk.— Quotations  arc  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  Dili  cream,  fancy,  7v>»7-He  good  und  flue, 
at694®<c:  for  fair  to  goud,  4@fic  ulgbt  skims  nt  34$ 
®4Vie;  creamery  skims,  Pennsylvania,  good,  nt  lc; 
do,  Pennsylvania,  poor,  at  94c, 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  wore  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet;  quoted,  Cheddars  at-  8940;  receipts.  700  boxes. 
From  Chicago -.Market  tame;  Cheddars,  7@8c. 

Ectos.— Are  held  steady.  Trading  Is  fair.  The 
quotations  are:  State,  fresh,  at  ll@tU40:  Western, 

18  *4®  13940. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
Ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—  Market  quiet.  Quoted  at  18J4@lS94ar  receipts, 
2.000.  From  Boston  .Market  quiet:  quoted  at  1:)® 
14c.  From  Chicago -Market  lower:  quoted  at  12c. 

Live  Poultry —The  quotations  are  us  follows- 
Spring  chickens,  per  pair,  50e®*l  25  fowls,  Jersey, 
Btate  and  Pennsylvania,  per  16,  at  I3*4e:  do.  Western, 
13@13)4e:  roosters,  old.  ri.»7c:  turkeys,  per  lb..  hi@!2c: 
ducks.  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  9Uc@A1.23;  do,  Western,  per  pair,  W®.8tic:  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  75o@*l.o0;  pigeons,  per  pair,  50c. 

Dbkb8ED  Poultry.— Frozon  at  TttaiTo.  for  turkeys, 
Fresh  killed -Turkeys.  I0®llkv  ehlekens,  Phlladel 
phla,  spring,  per  pair,  at  4.V<*5uo;  fowls,  Phiin- 
uelplilu,  prime,  15o :  do.  Jersey,  15c,  squabs, 
white,  per  doz  ,  *3IK);  do.  dark,  per  doz,  *2. 

Game— Wild  ducks,  canvas.  Western,  per  pair,  50 
®*l;  do,  redhead,  per  pair,  20c.®3uc;  Mallard  at 
20Q25O. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classltlcatlon  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orlcuns  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  8  1 1-16  8ta  876 

Strict  Or  llnary . . .  91*  »  5-16  9  5- 16 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  15-16  l(M  I0WS 

Strict  Giaid  Ordinary .  10  5-16  109®  1OJ4 

lxtw  Middling .  1094  to  13-16  HI  13-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  13-10  11  11 

Middling  .  10  15-ltf  Hi*  liyj 

Good  Middling .  I1J4  11  5-16  It  5-16 

Strict  Hood  Mlddllug .  11  5-lii  1H4  11« 

Middling  Fair .  1111-16  117*  IIU 

Fair . 12  5-16  125*  121* 

„  ^  Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  8  15-16  I  Low  Mlddllug,,..  9  18-16 
Strict  Good  Oril..  9  I  Middling .  10  7  16 

Fresh  Fruits. -Apples;  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  *3  00  44  50;  Russels  at  *2  <S«3  K)  per  bbl. 
Strawberries,  per  quari,  nt  28®30c.  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina:  and  AK'#3ia!,  for  Charleston 

Duiep  Fruits.  — Fuuey  evaporated  apples, 7*4®744e: 
choice  do.  6At@7c:  prime  do  6®6lyr  fancy  North 
Carol lua  sliced  at  4®-U4c,  choice  do.,  3Q'a3q,e:  choice 
Mrglnla,  8/®8*4c:  choice  Tennessee  eoarse  cut,  3c; 
Kentucky  do.  lu  barrels,  3*-i®39*o;  extra  fancy  North 
Carolina  peeled  peaches.  lOialUqje  :  choice  do, 
y®9t*c;  choice  Georgia.  34*11*90;  unperled  halve*,  fit* 


Invite  the  attention  of  out- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  Stock 
ofRichSilksVel  vets,  Plush¬ 
es,  Dress  Goods,  faces,  In¬ 
dia  Sliaw  Is,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Suits, 
Wraps,  Housekeeping 
Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have,  in  all  our  re¬ 
spective  Departments,  a 
full  line  of  lnedinni-priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import- 
eel. 

Correspondence  from 
Housekeepers  resident  in 
any  part  of  the  United 
States  w  ill  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
tilled  without  delav. 


The  Lighted.  Strnnc:«st, 
and  Rfjfiilaied  Wind 

Engine  in  the  world.  Send 
for  Circuhir*  in  the 


All  VVwrUng  Purts 
tnadvuf  Ms* Double  Iron* 


SriUMiPIKMl,  Oil  to. 


Huitd«!>dinp  aiul  Self-Dnmp  Patterns, 
OVER  100,000  IS  USE. 


ITHflPfl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHARfl  broaTcast  SOWER 


COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  Rake, 

SUPERIOR  GOOOTAT  LOW  PRICES. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  WEEDS  1ST  GO, 

SATS  THE 

WEED  SLAYER. 


Kills  weeds  dead.  F.qual 
to  five  hoes  in  garden 
or  field. — Battle  Creek 
23 


NEW  YORK 


zfK  \  It  Is  the  best  tooll  ever 

i  f  used.— 31.  J  Later ence, 

r  T^r\  /  ~t-zm  Ohio  Farmer. 

Sol.i  100  in  m  days.-*. 
*'■'  — -  r—y*. -227^5  f.  Gibbs.  Livonia.  N.  Y. 

Worth  *25.00  to  me.  —  Ti'nt.  Smith.  Gardener,  etc. 

It  Is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.. 
on  receipt  of  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  55.00. 

Address  I’omiat-  Novelty  W’ks,  Detroit,  Mii-h. 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  May  30, 1885. 

Beeves.— Receipts  were  27 cars  of  453  head- all  con¬ 
signed  to  Nelson  Morris  for  shipment  on  the  Bret- 
walda  Saturday.  No  demand  for  the  cattle  held 
over  yesterday.  Feeling  barely  steady  with  about 
90  car  loads  reported  for  to  morrow.  Dressed  Beef 
dull  at  714'<*894<!.  for  Ordinary  to  Good  City  Dressed, 
Prime  re  aching  9c.  Western  Dressed  sold  at  7ty®394o. 

Calves.— Sales.  State  Veals,  ill  n>,  at  6*40;  do.  137 
16,  at  Stic:  do  135  16,  at  694  -.  do.  131  I6,at«u:  Ji-rsey 
do,  117  16.  at  6e  do,  106  it,  at  694c;  do.  115  16.  at 7c; 
Pennsylvania  do  124  It.,  ut  M4c:  do,  1U5  16,  BJ4o;  veals, 
145  16,  #6  80;  do,  III  16.  644;  ‘Id.  138  (6,  *6  20;  do,  141)  16, 
6cdo,  159  16  ,  494c;  do,  165  16,  694e  do,  18il  I6,6!<ie:  do  142 
16,  6*40:  do,  145  16,  6(4e:  do,  147  16,  6c  do,  170  16,  5J4c:  do, 
170  16,51-:  Jersey  veals,  1  Ml *225  16,  6®6i4Q;  do.  140 a  183 
16, 7e-  do,  various  weights,  at  644®7et  veals,  150  n>.  744c: 
do,  115  16.  7c  Maryland  veals,  160  16,  694c;  Jersey  do, 
140  ft,  fiye. 

SintKC  and  I.amrs  -Jersey  lambs,  54  lb,  1O0:  5Iarv- 
lutid  do.  55  16.  (Io:  Virginia  do  55  16, 9 ^c  57  16  .  894c: 
do.  56  n>  344c:  Kentucky  do.  32  it.,  sc  /io,  ll  n>,  6X40: 
Virginia  ew»s,  ill  16  Pqo-  do,  sheep,  78  s>.  at  44*e; 
Kentucky  do.  IHl  16.  4C-  Ohio  sheep,  a4  It  .  *4  60:  do, 
83  *5/5:  do,  88  16.  *4  til;  do.  t-0  t6.  *5;  do,  SS  it,, 

*188:  do,  ss  16  *t  75;  do.  S3  16,  *4  i,'i-  do.  82  !».*160: 
do.  7«  1b,  *4  60:  do  TS  it.  *186  do.  81  *,,*135  Jersey 
Iambs.  58  16,  lOo;  Maryland  do,  51  t6,  94vc-  Virginia 
do,  (poor),  45tb,39*c-  Jersey  ewes,  IW  16.494c;  Mich¬ 
igan  thorp,  hi  16,  *1  ui;  Indiana  do. 73  *,  3  85.  do, 

86  16,  1W-;  do,  HI  16,  *1  65;  do.  91  16,  nt  like.  Kentucky 
ewes,  93 16,  4e:  do,  sheep,  70  t>,5c:  do,  lambs,  51  16, 
74*e:  do,  36  16.  8(.  Kansas  sheep,  (poor  ,  *5  16,  *8  40; 
Kentucky  I  limbs,  58  16.  8e;  clipped  yearlings,  G5  It,, 
598C-  State  lamlis.  17  16.  914c-  yearlings,  tpoorp  64  16. 
lc:  Jersey  lambs.  *5® 5 80  per  head,  do,  |5,«53  16,  10® 
lP-tiC,  Jersey  ewes,  (unshorn  1.  116  n>.  5c:  do.  luml/s, 
*1  2'|®6  1*1  per  head;  zlo.  *l'it3.30-.  do,  *6  16).  do.  *5  80; 
do  *4-  do,  *4  16,  104*1-  do,  *5 5(1;  do,  *450,  do.  55  16. 
1U4C.  do.  *5  00,  do,  *150. 

Hons.  -  Total  receipts  for  live  tiny* 35,4t)9  head  Against 
82,173  bead  for  the  same  time  last  week  Market 
nominally  lower  at  *<®4  50.  Country  Dressed  nom¬ 
inally  unchanged  at  6®7e.  for  medium  to  light. 


PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED, 


Greatest 

Agricultural  luventloa 


Aarlcullural  luventloo  — - 

orthe-4*eI  Save*  flO  per  cent,  of  laltary  JHmtile* 
the  value  i»f  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  ;:/  drill.  In  one-tenth 
time  required  by  haiuL  IlliistratedCatalo>nieb  ’  re, a 

KEMP  A  BURPEE  MF  G  CO..  Sj  rai-u.e.  X.  Y- 


MALLORY  TRACKLESS  HAT  ELEVATOR. 

Be«t  In  the  market  fur  tilling  a  harn  with  bav.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  trnek  carrier.  Easily  put  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  five  dollars.  Warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  bay  fork  In 
the  market  *3.35.  Write  for  catalogue  ana"  terms  to 
agents.  I1ERBEUT  BAKER, 

93  Erie  Sl„  Toledo,  O. 


17  Size*,  1  to  40  Horso  Power;  adopted  by  the  U.  8. 
Government  and  Las- I  mg  Railroads. 

AH„  the  Celebr»M4  IX  I.  Feed  Mill.  I  X  1.  Stalk  Cut¬ 
ter.  I  X  L  she] lor.  Horse  Powers,  Wood  uud  Iron 
Pump*,  ranks,  Noyes'  lluylng  Tools,  <ta. 
f  ••  r  UalalogU'.*  and  Price  Liil,  aiMrv»« 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  HI. 


HAY  CARRIER 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 
Farmers  wanting  Haying  Tools,  send 
for  Illustrated  Price  Llst.lt  will  pay  you. 

Big  Disconnt  for  Early  Orders.  ' 
CJ  ED. W. KING,  Box  ^.Marlon.O, 


IN  1‘8E  l\  EVERY  State  atid  Territory  of 
- ,TTm llu‘  P-B-  ll  Is  a  sectional  wheel,  tins 

-  -v.v-  4  been  made  by  us  for  15  years., aid  hits 
•Ajflf'A  4  never  blown  down  without  tower 

—  ~  bri-akinjr,  a  roconl  no  other  null  can 
Show.  Ml  1.1  s  SENT  UN  so  l>  vvs  Tl'sT 
TKlAt-  BEST  FEED  MII.LK,  CORN 
silKIXEK-s.  etc.  GOoff  AGENTS 

199  \NTEll  in  all  unassigm-d  territory.  Cat- 
alogncs  fir-e.  CHALLENGE  WIND  Mil  I. 
v  Ml  FEE  l»  M 1 1.  L  CO  .  luta  ri, .  Kane  clllk 


A  PRIZE.  Send  slxcents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  co-tly  box  of  goods  which  wpL  help  you  to 
more  money  rlghc  away  tnan  auylhltig  else  in  this 
world.  AU,  of  -ither  sex.  succeed  from  flrst  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workt  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Tri  e  &  Co 


Augusta.  Me. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTAItLl!?81lKl>  1NH5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  I’AItlv  PI.ACK,  N  V.  ' 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  ui  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Hank.  etc. 


,  ElEGAN" 

AND 

iTYLISH 


Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  Uie  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  With  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mil  Is  n  specialty. 

For  IV-Hcriptlve  Circulars  aniilv  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
r.uiiiiAVKs,  a  Asa.  u.  s.  * 


710  Di(fere=tStTl«*irithyoariiiiJuo 
Nl  engravesl,  10  eta.  A  Cloth  *nd  Gilt  bound 
Agent?  Book  of  80  soslly  ntvlew,  45  eta.  No  free 
samples.  Cord  Co.,  Wallingford,  Couu. 
This  Company  does  not  deal  in  trash.  _ 


Cl  I  M  Hro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes 

I  ai  pages,  illustrated  Sent,  Post 
-  paid,  for  Twelve  Cedis. 

Excelsior  I\tblishing  House.  29  df  31  Heckman  St.,  X.  Y 


IDEAL! 

—  xwm  \  V. 


THRESHING  OUTFIT  for  sale.  Writeforpar- 
tlculars  to  C.  II.  WAKKISGTON. 

Bax  624  Weut  Chenier.  Pa. 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  i-feto  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  acute  line 80  cents. 

One  thousand  Hues  or  more, within  one  vear 
from  date  of  first  laoenlon,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  :4  or  more  lines 

agate  spai’o.. .  . 25  •• 

Preferred  positions  .  ..  . 05  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


The  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  atiove,  of 
the  staudard,  ns  also  of  the  most  recently  improved 
styles,  manufactured  and  for  sale  by  the 

K.  H.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  376.  1S9  Ar  1111  Water  Street. 

New  York  City. 

8eud  for  our  new  Seed  Catalogue  now  rt-udy. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  7QKf  2 

WIND  MILLS  1 

Thrown  In  and  ont  of  wind  by  m 

revolving  the  pump  rod,  doing  — ^  U  I»  • 

nwnywlth  nil  levers,  pulleys,  chains  and 
wires  peculiar  to  all  other  mills.  Haa  a  D  F.A  D 
LOCK  to  prevent  wheel  running  when  out  of  gear, 
Simple,  strong,  and  Du  ruble.  Fully  NVnr- 
rn.nted.trtW*  LIVK  ACKNTM  WANTED. 

STOVER  MF>QC0.FS5SE?S.T’ 


tIAItNATiON  IMNKss. 

Hooted  Cuttiuga  of  this  delightful  plant,  nicely 
pauked  in  moss  ami  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  60c,  i>er  dozen;  8 1 ,  for  two  doz¬ 
en-  $1. AO  tor  three  dozen.  Ac.  Send  for  our  retail 
descriptive  price-list  und  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  desiring  by  the  UNI  or  HAA)  should  Send  for  c  ur  trade 
list,  in  noth  of  which  are  short  direct  ions  for  plant 
lug. Sc.  TnOS.  F,  SEAL.  I'nlonvillc,  Chester  Go  ,Pa. 


*  Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year.. .  *3.00 

'*  ’*  Six  months . . . 110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p rst-paid.. . *8.04  (12s.  8d.) 

France .  8.04  (I6V*  fr  ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2944  fr*) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outflt  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  seoond-olass  mail  matter. 


tl-’nll  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
and  general  statistics.  FUF.K. 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO. 

'"Bo*  P  WAYPfESBORO.  PA. 


SOWKD  COHN. 

For  sale,  25  Bush,  SWJfcCKT  CORN.  Just  the  thing 
for  sowing.  In  lots  to  tint  purchaser,  at  90  cents  per 
Bushel.  Sample  on  .-ipp) lent  ton. 

47.  \V.  (IDLE,  Fiii rlti-ld.  Conn. 


.  sWf^Grind  y°ur  own  Bon*» 

M'BI  mwllllu  Veil,  Oyster  Shelia. 
jttQutC  E)*S|HJR  111  A  >1  1-lour  uud  Corn 

CSiBanJri 

(I--  Wilson'-  patent ).  t«M6  per 
^ — "  cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Also  POYVF.U  MILLS  and#  FARM 
FEED  MILL*.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

On  application.  WILSON  i* “OS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


1  Q C D D I CC  "ini  lot.  .</  /hem  can  be 
K  II  i  Dtnni  CO  grown  if  //on  follow  our 
method.  Free  Cat.'ilogue  dsecribon  all 

variotiee.  HALE  BROS..  Bo.  Glastuubuiv.  Conn 


LOO  l>  FARMS  in  a  mild,  delight  ful  climate  S7U0 
to  $2,000.  Good  business  place,  no  untimely  frost--,  no 
cyclones,  no  floods,  no  uialariu.  4'.  K .  LA N D IS.; 

Vineland,  N.  J. 
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THE  BURAL  HEW-YORKER. 
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MAPLE  SUGAR. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  POOLE. 

n. 

HE  first  thing  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning  we  started 
for  the  woods,  all  except  mo- 
ther  and  Aunt  Maria;  they 

35^«riraS?:vSr  were  coming  later. 

Wo  rode  In  a  wood  sled,  with- 
out  seats,  of  course;  could 
either  sit  on  the  bottom  or 
^  stand  up  and  hold  fast  by  the 
poles  at  the  sides  of  the  sled.  The  boys  thought 
it  was  graud  fun,  and  tumbled  off  into  the  l 
snow  once  or  twice,  but  it.  was  wet  and  muddy, 
so  they  rather  got  the  worst  of  it.  The  day 
was  lovely,  the  sun  shiniug,  the  sky  perfectly 
clear— not  a  cloud  visible. 

Uncle  took  down  the  bars  where  the  road 
turned  in  to  go  to  the  “bush,"  and  drove  the 
sled  up  to  a  hut  or  cabin  made  of  logs,  which 
stood  in  among  the  trees.  It  hud  always  stood 
there,  but  we  bail  never  thought  what  it  was 
for,  and  now  wondered  that  we  had  not;  as  the 
door  standing  open,  and  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  its  chimney  gave  it  quite  a  house-like 
air.  Cousin  Harley  stood  waiting  for  us,  and 
wanted  us  to  go  iu  aud  see  his  part  of  the  work 
inside  the  cabin,  but  uncle  said,  “No,  1  want 
the  children  to  go  with  me,”  aud  we  jumped 
onto  the  sled  again,  and  uncle  loaded  it  with 
a  hogshead  and  two  large  buckets,  which  be 
hung  on  two  pegs  driven  into  the  side  of  the 
hogshead.  Father  said  he  was  going  with  us, 
but  would  walk  along  by  our  side.  We  soon 
found  why  he  liked  best  to  walk,  for  such  a 
funny,  bumpy  ride  it  was  through  the  woods, 
jolting  along  over  ditches,  stumps,  logs,  and 
everything  else.  Wo  hail  to  cling  to  each 
other,  and  hold  on  to  the  poles  to  keep  from 
tumbling  off;  but  we  soon  found  it  was  steady 
by  jerks,  fur  we  stopped  every  minute  or  two. 

We  were  driving  around  to  collect  the  sap 
which  had  flowed  during  the  night,  and  wo 
saw,  hanging  at  the  side  of  each  tree  about 
five  foot  from  the  ground,  a  white  wooden 
bucket  into  which  the  sap  was  dropping,  very 
slowly  it  seemed  to  us,  from  a  little  trough, 
which  uncle  had  driven  into  the  tree  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  peg  on  which  the 
bucket  was  buug.  Each  pail  was  uearly  half 
full  of  sap,  aud  it  looked  like  nothing  but 
water  and  tasted  only  a  very  little  like  sugar, 
— none  of  us  liked  it. 

Howard  said  he  had  expected  to  see  nice 
maple  sirup  pouring  out  in  a  stream,  aud  was 
quite  disgusted  to  find  how  tasteless  tins  was 
and  to  think  how  many  buckets  full  it  must 
take  to  make  a  quart  of  bona-fide-puu-cake 
sirup.  Each  bucket  w tu»  emptied  into  the 
hogshead  on  the  sled,  and  it  grew  to  be  rather 
tiresome  to  up,  it  was  such  slow  work;  so  we 
wandered  round  hunting  for  wild  flowers, 
and  found  some  sweet  Trailing  Arbutus  hidden 
under  the  snow.  Freddie  found  wiutergreeu 
berries  and  thought  they  wore  little  red  heads, 
as  ho  had  never  before  seen  them.  The  brook 
where  the  cows  drank  ia  Summer  was  swollen 
to  quite  a  torrent,  made  a  bluster  and 
noise  as  it  ran  along;  the  boys  tried  to  dam 
it  up  and  make  a  waterfall,  but  it  was  too 
wet  work  for  them.  When  the  hogshead  was 
nearly  full  and  uncle  called  us,  we  rode  back 
to  the  cabin  where  mother  and  Aunt  Maria 
were  awaiting  ns. 

When  we  went  inside  wo  saw  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  one  room  a  sort  of  square  fur¬ 
nace  or  a  bod  of  coals,  with  u  wail  around  it. 
On  this  a  large  pan  or  vat  of  irou  was  set, 
and  it  was  full  of  something  boiling.  The 
vat  was  larger  than  a  bath  tub,  bat  not  no 
high,  aud  the  place  smelled  very  sweet  from 
the  smoke  of  the  open  lire  which  Cousin  said 
was  made  of  maple  boughs.  The  vat  was 
only  half  full,  aud  we  learned  it  was  sirup 
made  from  the  sap  gathered  the  day  before. 
It  had  boiled  all  night  aud  was  now  ready  to 
be  drawn  off,  made  into  sugar,  or  kept  for 
table  use.  There  was  a  wooden  faucet  iu  the 
side,  by  turning  which  the  vat  could  be  quick¬ 
ly  emptied.  As  the  sirup  boiled  and  bubbled 
it  looked  so  good  that  Cousin  Harley  asked  us 
to  taste  a  little  and  see  if  we  liked  it.  It  was 


delicious — very  different  from  the  raw  sap 
and  mother  enjoyed  it  so  much,  for  it  had  the 
“real  old-fashioned  taste.” 

Uncle  said  the  sirup  in  the  vat  was  ready 
to  be  drawn  off,  and  then  he  should  put  the  sap 
on  to  boil  which  we  had  just  gathered,  and  it 
would  be  sirup  the  next  day.  Cousin  Harley 
had  just  drawn  off  two  buckets  of  sirup  and 
poured  it  into  a  pot,  saying  he  was  going  to 
boil  it  down,  and  "sugar  off.”  It  was  already 
boiling,  and  Maude  said,  she  thought  it  was 
sugar  on  already,  as  we  didn’t  know  what  he 
meant. 

Mother  and  Aunt  Maria  were  opening  a 
basket  which  they  had  brought,  and  the  smell 
of  its  contents  made  us  all  very  hungry. 
They  spread  the  good  things  on  a  table,  aud 
Cousin  Harley  drew  some  hot  coals  out  from 
under  the  vat  and  laid  the  slices  of  raw  ham 
right  on  top  of  them,  where  they  broiled  in  a 
few  minutes  and  were  cooked  just  right — not 
smoked  or  burned  one  bit.  He  also  dropped 
some  fresh  eggs  right,  into  the  boiling  sirup. 
Freddie  was  sure  they  would  break  and  spoil 
it  all,  but  they  behaved  beautifully,  and  were 
done  in  three  minutes.  Harley  Ashed  them 
out  in  his  great  wooden  skimmer  used  in 
cleariug  the  sirup.  It  was  a  real  Gipsy  feast. 
Ham  and  eggs  cooked  a  la  sugar  bush ;  such 
lots  of  good  country  bread,  butler  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  tea,  but  Cousin  Harley  found  a  bottle 
of  sweet  cider  and  some  nuts  to  add  to  our 
share  of  the  treat.  He  bad  a  great  box  which 
lie  called  his  larder,  and  kept  lots  of  good 
things  in  it,  for  he  stayed  all  night  at  the 
cabin  to  watch  the  lire  and  tend  the  boiling 
sap.  The  boys  thought  he  was  very  brave 
and  asked  if  he  was  not  afraid  of  bears. 

After  luncheon  Harley  went  around  to 
gather  sap  on  the  north  side  of  the  woods; 
uncle  and  father  drew  the  sirup  in  the  vat, 
off  into  a  great  many  little  kegs,  and  set  them 
to  cool  before  cooking  them.  The  sirup  was 
clear  and  pure  as  crystal,  and  he  gave  us  each 
a  saucer ful  from  that  boiliug  iu  the  pot,  and 
we  fouud  it  was  growing  very  thick.  It  was 
hot,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  it  to  cool  before 
we  could  eat  it  out.  Caramels  never  tasted 
hulf  so  good,  and  we  thought  we  should  never 
tire  of  eatiDg  it,  and  passing  our  dishes  for 
more.  As  it  grew  still  thicker  and  more 
sugary,  uncle  told  us  to  stir  it  round  and 
round  on  our  saueers,  aud  we  would  find  it 
would  separate  into  little  fine  grains,  just 
like  table  sugar.  It  grew  very  light  colored, 
too,  from  stirring,  aud  we  enjoyed  trying  to 
see  who  could  get  their*  the  lightest.  When 
it  was  boiled  enough  to  “wax,”  father  filled 
the  big  milk  pan  with  the  cleanest  snow  he 
could  find,  aud  taking  a  spoonful  of  the  hot 
sugar,  dropped  it  here  and  there  on  the  snow, 
making  all  sorts  of  funny  little  figures,  fan¬ 
tastic  letters— attempts  at  our  initials.  As 
the  snow  quickly  cooled  them,  they  grew 
brittle  as  glass  and  clear  as  amber,  tasting 
just  delicious.  This  was  mother’s  favorite 
way  of  making  maple  candy. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  boy  11 
years  old.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to 
write  a  letter.  We  have  a  nice  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens,  we  get  two  dozen  eggs  every  day  now: 
we  have  28  head  of  cattle  and  12  bead  of 
horses.  My  brother  and  1  planted  a  patch  of 
White  Elephant  potatoes,  we  like  the  White 
Elephants  very  much :  we  planted  some  straw 
berry  plants  last  Fall,  We  bad  a  heavy 
snow  storm  this  Winter,  the  snow  was  throe 
feet  deep,  the  ground  did  not  freeze,  and  the 
fall  gram  looks  beautiful.  We  had  a  great 
many  flowers  from  the  RURAL  seeds.  The 
Rural  Hollyhocks  have  bloomed  for  two 
years;  they  are  all  colors  and  the  finest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Thera  was  a  robin  on  a  pear 
trae  near  our  bouse  a  few  days  ago,  its  back 
and  wings  were  white,  und  the  breast  was  red, 
like  the  common  robin.  While  we  were  dig¬ 
ging  our  Beauty  rf  Hebron  potatoes  on  some 
of  the  tops  we  found  small  potatoes. 

Linn  County,  Oregon.  Walter  o  smith. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark-.— We  received  your 
flower  seeds,  aud  had  some  very  pretty 
flowers,  but  the  wiud  blew  so  bard  during  the 
Summer,  that  they  didn’t  do  very  well. 
We  have  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  quite  a 
number  of  chickens,  and  we  ure  going  to 
raise  a  good  deal  of  poultry  next.  Hummer  if 
we  cun.  1  und  my  sister  Millie  would  like 
to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.  My  sister  is  12  years  old, 
and  1  am  14.  I  would  have  written  sooner, 
but  1  go  to  school,  and  am  very  busy  with  my 
studios;  but  1  hurt  my  Toot  last  mght,  and  so 
1  could  not  go  to  school  to-day.  1  must  close. 

Yours  truly, 

O’Brien  Co.,  Iowa.  bell  stekjman. 


jPterjeUanfouisi 


[cOPYniQHTEO,  j 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SKIN  ERUPTIONS 

AND  BAD  BLOOD. 

91.00  A  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WAItNEIt  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  HUDSON,  of  BrowTH-vtllc,  Ala.,  makes  iirtldn- 
vlt  that  four  bottles  of  Warner's  Tjppkcano*',  Thu 
Best,  cured  him  of  a  ease  of  blood  poisoning  or 
twenty  years’  standing. 

KOH 

SPRING  X  SUMMER  WEAKNESS. 

91.00  A  BOTTLE. 

II.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kiev.  WM.  WATSON,  Watertown,  N  Y.,  reports 
that  his  wife  Is  Indebted  to  a  thorough  tone  of  the 
system  and  restoration  of  her  strength,  to  V\  aruer  a 
TiPPKCANor,  The  Bust.  _ _ 


$‘27.00  Per  Ton,  K.  O.  II. 

A.T  FALL  HIVEU,  MASS., 

FOB 

CHURCH'S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  t 

A  mtnonla,  .....  3.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  ....  eM 
Potash . 

Chi: in  iHt,  C.  A.  GOEHSMANN, 

MANUFACTUltKO  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  R.  I. 

Address  JOB  HATHAWAY,  Geti’l  Agent, 

Steep  llrook.  Mon. 


SA  I  TT  ONONDAGA  K.  R. 

A  Lb  I  a  O ill rv  nnit  Table  Salt. 

The  purest,  Strongest,  lirst  und  cheapest  suit 
mails.  War  ran  ted  as  pure  ns  any.  Trium¬ 
phant  Everywhere  At  Buffalo  In  the  State 
A  lest  of  'fib  el  the  New  York  Butter  and  Cheese 
M  Exchange  test,  '75;  at  the  Milwaukee  Grand 

L  Union  Dairy  i-nir.  ’S3,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  hut  one,  tying  Its 
rival  on  I  hut.  over  (bur  foreign  competitors 

TSole  manufacturers  the  American  Hairy 
Halt  Co.,  L.  Address 

J.  XV.  KA  ItKKH  Ncc’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  IFIRE  AND  WATER  PROOF 

ROOFINCl  ^Cbeapand  Durable.^ 

Waterproof  Building  Taper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Cash  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  1 2t It  8t.,  Phllndelphia,  Pa 


Iiujifovctl  I'.t,  J»lt.  IS,  ISM. 

Rlnwn  Paris  drsen,  l-tltlrton  Purple, 
H.tU*l»nr*’,  I’vr.lliMiin,  Sslhlmr,  Klour, 
Slack  l.Iiiie,*  AnIici,  Ac.  Kill*  under 
the  teat  lu-rfcotly.  0»n  be  worked  In 
every  direction,  recnlutimi  It,  own 
«u|i|dv.  frier  jt  00  *  Bellow -i.  Ato¬ 
miser  (t.li)uldi  Jt.hO.  Hmiill  Powder 
Mellow,  for  Home  l)«»  l.UO. 

T.  'W’OODASOIT, 

71  Caualport  Are.  Chicago,  III. 

RLOOKWHATYOU  CAW  GET! 

(’>  Silver  Plated  Tea  Spoony. 

>  1  “  “  Child.  Knife, 

i  i  «  **  Chi  Id's  Fork. 

1  •*  *•  Child 'it  Spoon. 

W  i-  an  n  rn  nice  n  II  to  he  SI I  YE  It 
PLATED,  Not  Tm  h'osh.  To  In¬ 
troduce  goods  we  glyet-HCh  person 
ordering  the  above  1,0  A7cfira»t  as- 
sorted,  Intent  styles  visiting  ranis  With 

“Big  pny  to  Ag'tfl."  Wallingford,  Ct. 

PAINT— ROOF 

AND  OUTBUILDINGS  WITH 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
W  H  STEWART,  71  CortUndt  St  .Now York. 
READY  ROOFING  Foil  NEW  ROOFS. 

POTATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR. 

"  Farmers'  Favorite."  Pleases  all  practical  potato 
growers.  Will  Oust  poison  on  potato  vines  perfectly, 
as  fust  as  a  mtm  eat)  walk.  Verdict  of  all  who  use  it: 
"Beat  l  ever  sau\"  PRICE  81.50.  Liberal 
term*  to  Agents  ami  Dealer*.  Write  for  lull 
description,  terms,  etc.  Manufactured  by 

J.  S.  EDDY  vV  HONS,  „  „ 
Engle  Milts,  Ren*,  (to..  N.  Y. 


!A 

LIQUID  CLUE 

I*  usp(1  by  thousand  of  UritelftM  Munufactum*  i 

and  Mcc/mriicM  .01  tlii*ir  !>.■►.»  work. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  1a mdon/KL  J’miumncad Aftt/rtf/'* 
glut  HcikI  curd  of  dealer  Vf  ho  does  not  keen 

It, with Hroiic stamp* for  SAMPLE  CAN  rnpr 

teiaCemcnlCo.jGloocestfr^lm  LOLL 1 


OVER 

1600 

OlS.TOM 

sJNCHJ 


<‘Wjs  are  Playing  We’re  Grown  Folks.1” 


HUMPHREYS' 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Governm’t. 
Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Book  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  1 1 

^  ^Improved  E  la  at  jo 

Ml  ELASTIC^  rurofi  Rupture.  Sent 
IB  ip  ti  rr  C  ^  ■•3  by  mail  everywhere. 

Write  torfull  d-'w-rlpt- 

Y0RK  ELASTIC 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NGLO-SWISS  ill  I  U 

CONDENSED  IvllLIYa 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  aud  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Bettor  for  babies  than 
uncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


7nNew  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards, 10c. 
/  U Hamuli-  Book  5  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 
Rcuutlful  Stained  Olmo  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  bo  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  ala-.*.  Illustrated  catalogue,  TAe. 

aIh--  runrrs.  of  the  ll.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  lllass  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  (irtlnilcftlly  and  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Send  far  circular  Agents  wanted. 

THE  C.  L.  8EII1  MFG.  CO., 

Do  weal  i  c  It  n  i  Idi  ng. 

Cor.  Broadway  uiiil  I  liliSi.,  N  Y.City 

840  A  MONTH  AND  EXPENSES. 

Men  wanted  to  sell  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

1).  H.  PATTY,  Nurarryimtn, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

^ac¥nts  wanted, 

to  sell 


mm  m  urn  m  i .« 


Honorable  and  steady  employment,  at  good  wages 
for  capable,  ruej-getu-  men.  Apply  at  once. 

Address  Drawer  2S5,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANT  ED. 

A  FOREMAN  and  WIFE  iwltlioui  children  pre¬ 
ferred!  for  a  Connecticut  Kami,  where  titty  |!Ml)  head 
of  thoroughbred  Holstein*  are  kept.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  One  htofk,  uud  a  good  practical  farmer. 
Wife  to  have  charge  of  Tenant  house;  board  three  or 
four  men,  and  make  butter  for  family  use  when  re¬ 
quired  A  furnished  house  will  be  given  Testimo¬ 
nials  of  the  highest  character  as  to  sobriety,  Integ¬ 
rity,  and  capability  will  be  demanded.  Address, giv¬ 
ing  references  and  aiiu.unt  of  wages  expected, 

*•  HOLSTEIN',’’  llox  1IS3.  New  York  City. 

a  /N^^X^rPC^"  “n,'‘,,  1,10  <’h»Nc  Nurseries, 

X\.\J  JllJW  i.  O  Introducers  of  Emcocis  BispOerry. 
drawers  of  a  full  Him  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  A 
. . I  Opening  for  Mono**.  Energrlle  Men. 

The  business  easily  learned.  Full  Instructions  given. 
Address,  R.  I!,  till  AHK  *t  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


sold.  8« 

$100 


Now  Stylo,  Fnihoowl  llldd.u  N»m«  ftiid  Chromo  VUItlng 
Card,  no  V  alike,  name  on ,  I0r„  1 X  park.  4 1 .  Warranted  boot 
sold.  Hwk,  4s.  L.  JONKS  A  CO..  Nsooaii,  N.  Y. 


a  month  Mudlymiida  by  either 
»»x,  half  ns  much  ***ulags 

World  M  t  g  Co  ($3 'mint 
IV 2  NflssoJJ  Street  N  Y 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  and 
Cure,  lly  JOHN  H.  MO  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Muss.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


mriUiiC  »l ll-orfiiii-'l, No- 
luAlllilJPUmmn,  Vsm-n, 

V-IUi  .u  elegant  prim,  Ido.  lv« 

SAMPLE  SHEET 


Now  tlokltfijA,  ilttlo  Uftutuw,  Golu 
•on t  Mott'W*  bid!  Hidden  Nunc, 
IvOTy  Card  COq  CUutflUvIlJ^,  Ct* 


SAMPLE  SHEET 

Out  III  con  talus  40  good  Pattern*.  Sprays,  Outline*, 
Alphabet  (2!a  luehes).  Ac.,  Powder,  Pad,  and  ju- 
st ruction  anil  sample  of  Alphabets.  Price,  $1.IW. 
The  best  mi  tot  that  lias  over  been  offered.  French 
Perforating  Mucliiues  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  returned. 

A,  HER N  A  111),  401  Canal  Street,  N.  Y, 


4885 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


$  THRESHER  GO'3frS 

41'  ,'  3?RlMGF!EL  i)  .  0h»O. 
*£sf- b'^ST  T n£t| i<W»  MACHINERY 
{$)  K  At\F •  •  5,  F  NO  FOR  «M  EW  1 
\  ; :.  >-:u .1 T "0  cat.*- log ue. 


-  f 

- 


PERSONALS, 


tjftittilfoiMott#  «3Mvierti9ittg 


Friends  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  say  that  he 
has  recently  developed  a  great  love  for  canaries 
and  rhubarb  pie. 

Stonewall  Jackson’s  ouly  daughter, 
Julia,  will  be  married  at.  Richmond  on  June 
3d,  to  William  E.  Christian,  a  prominent 
grain  merchant. 

Marguerite  of  Savoy,  Queen  of  Italy,  is 
blonde  and  small.  She  Is  a  line  linguist,  and 
addresses  each  person  presented  to  her  in  that 
person’s  own  tonguo. 

The  late  Sidney  Lanier  did  not  find  the 
task  of  making  both  ends  meet  easy  during 
hia  life  time.  lie  was  very  poor,  very  sick 
and  always  hard-pressed.  Now  the  admirers 
of  the  poet  are  giving  a  monument  to  him — 
instead  of  bread,  n  stone. 

Eula  Brown,  of  Courtney,  Texas,  is  the 
youngest  telegraph  operator  iu  America — 
possibly  in  the  world.  She  is  but  little  over 
seven  years  of  age;  yet  there  is  hardly  a 
duty  or  detuil  of  railroad  telegraphy  in  Texas 
that  she  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

Baud  de  Canhagnac,  equally  noted  as 
journalist,  politician  and  duellist,  says  his 
skill  with  the  sword  is  not  due  to  assiduous 
practice  iu  youth.  “I  never  was  a  good 
fencer,”  he  says,  “and  never  cared  to  bo.  I 
fenced  only  to  ntuuse  myself.  All  that  is  said 
about  my  studied  bricks  is  pure  invention. 
The  whole  secret  is  in  1  am  pretty  strong 
and  very  quick  of  hand  and  eye.  Then  I 
don’t  mind  getting  hurt.  If  l  am  proud  of 
anything  it  is  of  being  a  good  shot.  I 
modestly  consider  myself  one  of  the  best  iu 
France.” 

Prince  Bismarck  is  more  than  six  feet 
high.  He  ha9  a  powerful  chest  and  broad 
shoulders,  and  his  big,  handsome  head  is  quite 
without  hair;  it  is  like  a  small  dome  of  pol¬ 
ished  ivory.  Thick  white  brows  hang  over 
his  eyes.  Ife  has  a  dark,  frowning,  somewhat 
cruel  expression.  His  mustache  is  thick  and 
gray,  and  couceals  the  mouth  entirely.  The 
face  is  full  of  folds  ami  wrinkles.  When  ho 
speaks,  the  color  in  hia  face  changes  from  pale 
to  red,  and  gradually  becomes  light  bronze. 
Bismarck’s  voice  is,  oddly  enough,  soft  and 
almost  weak.  After  lie  tuts  spoken  for  a 
while  it  grows  hoarse.  His  style  is  apt  to  be 
conversational,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that 
hLs  eloquence  is  more  forcible  in  print  than  in 
sound.  His  addresses  are  written  with  great 
vigor. 


IJHean  what  l_S ay  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

TNAYT  W  ^  — _ _ 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY 

.  .WHAT  the  remedy  will  do. 


PROFESSOR 


It  will  put  your  hogs  in  tine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

H  lV?,’0"n.ly  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 

It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  In  every  Itmrnnec. 

I  hose  getting  it  (Whether  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 
arc  gHinhJg  one.  *OUud*  ”«  Pork  while  other" 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

-  .  , .  Haknihal(  Mo.,  Juno  20,  188*1. 

moav.  anfl  can  recommend  It  ns  a  surf?  euro  for  Hog  Cholera. 


yftOSPHATlc 


T  loMt  n  I  re  II  1 "  VrT kc/A  *  xii  -v  ♦  *na  can  recommend  it  us  u  sure  cure  for  Hoic  Cholera 
I  Wrt.r*h  °f  hogs  last  Spring  nut  of  a  hef«J  Of  Ov**r  three  till rj  fired  head* 

rtrsulliv  ****  Wnrst  titrate  of  two  nr  thn>o  a^.aiHinomthe 

Along  and  II  hii.  nni v  ana  },nrr  il  Hogs  In  fact.,  they  liuv ••  Improved  right 

nrniinr irSiw*  *'  t-.  'O  -  and  I  urn  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  SHOO  to  |Muo.  KKA  VK  LEE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  Of ?l«llnr?in?  ^  If  e"* T  U»**’  enclosed  In  wrappers 

DFin  M  VO  o  ODnOTmu  ',^1'  ttn«  'UrecMotia  Of  my  '.sell  known  park  ages, 

h v  r  h7.  h  5.,  iT.  y, I,  „  ”.P ° N ))  hen  m.v  remedy  Is  used  *s  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  hogs 


dfe  thwv  llmir/li  sv,,r'  ?“  1  ultJ  V‘,k"  ft  deposit  of  monoy  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  ho 
N  "Wbepalu  for  from  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Wenrv 
1  no'.’WtSi!8  for  1,1  v  financial  standing  and  Integrity.  y  11  A*e,,cy  1 

fliloo  f!  n  1  eeni*,  *1.35  anil  $*£.31)  per  box.  Recording  to  Site.  25  lb.  eans  $12  50  The  faraei 
Blzes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  mveka^e  if  vnnr  .irmfiriaf 

don’t  ktfop  It,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you,  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap  and  coiiMenuentl 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  mi  vour  order.  Pl  ana  consequent! 

_ _  JOS.  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Made  from  JProfeaaor  Horafortl’a  Add 
Phoaphata. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cuk.-N,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Halting  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  battles,  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  ilorsford  ,  Almanac  and  Cook  Bat 
seat  tree. 

Rum fordChc, nlcal  Works,  Providence,  K.  L 
H .  M.  A  NT  HON  V  Ag't  100  and  UK  Reade  St..  N.  V 


g|mptcment.oi  and  Machinery 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  !N  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Tamphlet  sen  t  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St. New  York. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  UKK.VT  Medical  WOK  K  on  MANHOOD. 

NervpuH  aud  Physical  D  blllty.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  Old.  It  contain*  181  prove  rip  lions  r.  .r  all 
acute  and  chronic  dUeases.  each  one  or  which  is 
ilivnluntile.  So  round  l.y  tile  author,  whose  expe- 
rlotieo  for  28  years  In  such  a*  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician*.  -300  pages,  hound 
In  beautirul  French  muslin,  umbrossed  rovers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  tn  every  sense — 
mechnnlcul.  Literary  and  profesolenni  thanany  oilier 
work  sold  In  rhl*  country  forf'J.'H),  or  the  money  will 
be  refundcn  In  every  instance.  Price  only  $l  0)  by 
mall,  postpaid,  fhnstrated  sample  6  centv,  Sena 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  |)o-  author  by  the  National 
Medical  AJUOelUt lOH.ro  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  hy  the  nmicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  aU.-f/iMkit  r. tru  er. 

There  Is  mi  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  pur 4 tit, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  glergyiiigp,— Arvonaut . 

Address  thv  Peabody  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  \V.  H. 
Parker,  No  I  Ihillliieh  Street,  Boston. Mn?s  .who  tnay 
he  consulted  on  all  dlsouso*  repairing  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT?  A  T  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  -XX-CsXltJj  BI1 
other  physicians  a  specialty  .SuehrpTV'VCT'T  T' 
treated  successfully  without  un  A  -Ai.  X  OX* JuX 
lust  mice  of  failure. 

Mention  tills  paper 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND-.U-  8.  A 

_ M AMU* AC Tt Kbits  oi* 

STUM  ENGINES S  BOILERS. J 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Stock  Q 
for  immediate  delivery.  a 


TURBINE  WIND  MILL 


^torh  and  gottltrtj. 


HUSKY  UKII,  I'OLAND-lllIXt, 
llir.ivr  null.,  ll.-rle.Mrt'  J.  York' 
vliiri-  rls».  Soulh-I.ittn,  I  .a.nold 
nut!  II. Uirtl  Ihivn  Slirr|l»itil  l.aiub* 
Sroli'll  U||f,  Sb.plirrd  Uhl—  nnd 
bnty  I'nllllr..  hrnd  Nir  Cslaloguo 
IVU1LKK  Ill  RI’KB h CU.PUls.ra 


FAVORITE, 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  OR  USED  IT 


AND  THE  FAVORITE  OF  EVERY  ONE 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


1  AMMI  1  TK  —  FrOlU  fWO  hulls  of 

Mnrm  Premium  stock,  huttdod  by  Karl  rttid  Truxton, 
at  |a*r  M;  #Sfl  mi  por  81).  Kggtt  fritrn  lilothrr  iwiis 
oi  good,  purn  brectdlng  birds,  curt* fully  sHirinl  and 
nmfed  for  bowl  posglblo  ivnuits,  at  $aur  per  U*  gr>  ou 
I'V'jW-  r,Ekgs  from  one  One  pen  each  of  Latlgabans. 
Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Hocks,  and  Hose  am/ 

.Single  Coinli  Brown  Leghorn*,  m  #f.(lu  per  i.t. 

OR«.  A,  I'UBvrilN  iV  ft»., 

Itliighnnitoii,  A.  V 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTKLY  THE  BEST  KKSD  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


It  is  tho  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICACO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph. 

Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  throunh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND  JtCITY  OF  MEXICO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  si*  nrcat  States  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA.  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 

Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwust,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  ail  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com* 


Thl*  Meal  |*  t.liv  product  of  pure  sou ud  KLaxsccd, 
Linseed  being  Its  oilier  iwiin.- 
The  reason  why  l.lnx.-cd  M-ut  1*  tho  most  nutrlt 
■ou*  of  all  food*  f*  because  It  contain*  the  largem  pro 
portion  lit  nlti-0K0iioU!<  •  ill  .willin'.- 
The  cifci'lH  of  Nltrogcnmi*  Food*,  such  ns  Liskkkii 
”  ,  V:’  t"“  briefly  summed  up  rut  ftdluws: 

I.  I’.'.)  with  w trail  er  other  crmrwc  rodder  tuny  ac 
UUtrc.o  value  a*  food  mu  utialiinlile  Iti  any  other  way. 
o'  11  K r*  ut  value  to  the  dairy. 

.  Sl"'y  ”‘y  on  Hewh  ami  fat  rapidly. 

’•  They  promote u  health)  activity  in  all  the  organs, 
a.  I  hey  Incrcatti' l he  fertility  of  the  (toll  by  oorteb- 
lng  the  iiiauure  of  anlmnln  fed  wtlli  them. 

i>.  I  hey  prevent  dlwcase  by  keeping  the  organ*  In  a 
ueiilioy  condition  l.lnsee.l  Meal  ha*  het'ti  fmjuently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  him  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  lwalriu.i.t  need leim to *oy,  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  nw  of  Linseed  Meat  It  must  lie 
fed  In  <|uau Illy.  At  lenat  ouc  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  aud  pr.illtahly  be  Limukku 
aikal 

frr-t’lense  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
ami  prices,  (inters  will  be  promptly  tilled  l.y  auy  one 
of  the  following  parttea: 

Cleveland  l.inserd  Oil  Co,.  Clovclotiri,  Ohio. 

•  v  .  .  To!e«lo  l.luseed  Oil  Co.,  Toledo.  Olilo. 

Oeirolt  l.tiiMccil  Oil  Co..  Detroit,  Mirhiuitu. 

..  *  •  F-vuiia  Ac  Co.,  lutllatiapolle,  Ind. 

Hi.  I  mil  l-lnserd  Oil  Co.,  Nt,  I’nul.  Itlnm. 
Clneiuiintl  I, In  need  Oil  Co.,  Cliieluunli.  Dlilo. 
Ceniritl  I.iiiaeed  Oil  Co.,  l.en vrnwort ii.  Huu. 

..  ..  AliKNetES  ah  kv.iJjliws: 

I-  A.  >.  RANDOL.ru  it  i  'U.,  t!«  Weet  St.,  N.  Y,  City. 
r  ... !i!.>KK.n  lt  Cn‘  ko.  V  and  S  India  St..  Boston, 

C Wf M/A (J  it  CO.,  Fitchburg.  Mass. 

JOHN  KINO.  Norristown,  Penn. 


a  of  Iowa  T»...  Tnrbin  .  I  in*  bu,UI  11 fU  Pi**'**,  trotii  sold  and  Hans  furnished  to  (hose  out 
i  a.  Thi  Turbine  (salt  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather,  aud  will  last  a  lifetime 

)r  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  etc. 

Also,  SOUTHWICK’S  TRITTMPH  FEED  MILL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  Mills  iTurblne). 

.  II.  SOUTH  WICK,  Patentee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

tW  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


^  SINGLE 

^REAPERS 

— ANI> — 

CHANGEABLE  SPEED 

MOWERS. 


Adapted  lo  all  comlltlons  of  ( 
uoccupied  territory.  Send  fort 


1  Now  ton's  Improved  fl  f|IAf  TIC 
holds  thorn  IP  ml).  O  U  v*  I  I  C 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  piislie*  hack  when  standing, 
gives  frciMloiu  of  hrnd.  keeps  them 
'/ clean.  Send  for  Circular. 

B.  C.  NLWTON,  Batavia,  Ills. 


bus  insuring  com 


fort  amt  safety. 

For  tickets,  Ratos,  General  Information  etc., 
regarding  tho  Burlington  Route,  call  mi  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  4  G£n.  Mon.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Ai.st.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicago. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 

L  BEST  WOftLC 


THU  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 


"lit  he  paid  fer  any  GRAIN'  K  VN 
■-•I  Mtn*  si.-,-  tlut  un  .  lean  and  bag 
'  •  n>,ah  Liam  or  Seel  in  one  dap 

.„j  s  T  "l  'IO>'  VHCH  Grain 
un.t  Wj-c.l  Separator  .md  II agger. 
Btprnved  W archuu*e  .Mill 

hvith  Equaliser  which  we  offer  cheap 
Circular*  and  Price  List  mailed  free 


AAI  HROPHLl'S  SAY 

jflM  II  will  kx  r*u»T  iamxi  imniutr.  Tiim 
fl'J***  **  1  ,0Uf  i151,'-  Our  i*trt,ul*r  d««ortb^« 
DLhw  tiio  oul>  onrriur  llmi  Lorsr  rolurun  to 
^  load,  and  runs  either  way  wtihout 
changing  Buvthing.  Big  burgoln  to 
introduco  It.  Don’t  forgot  this,  Ko*  it4. 

OHO II N  B ROH.,  Alurlon,  O, 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
mind*  lit  nsn.  A 1 1  tint  rated  Circular  free.  Muuufuctur 
ed  by  RHOOK84  P ARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co.,N.Y 


A  a!  a  irons 


NEWARK  MACHINK  OO, 


H  *6uth 

’•J  if  r  |  \ 

jjid 

m 

AM 

RUNS  WITH  LIGHTER  WINDS 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


J^umorous. 


Pretty  Teacher.— "Now,  Johnny  Wells,  can 
you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  a  miracle?” 
Johnny.— "Yes,  teacher.  Mother  says  if  you 
don’t  marry  the  new  parson  ’twill  be  a  mir¬ 
acle.” 

Picture  of  Felicity.— A  negro  with  a 
large  watermelon  under  his  arm,  a  large  piece 
of  melon  in  his  hand  from  which  he  was  eat¬ 
ing,  while  he  was  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  big 
circus  show  bill. 

"Pa,  who  was  Shylock?”  Paterfamilias 
(with  a  look  of  surprise  and  horror) — ’‘Great 
goodness,  boy !  you  attend  church  and  Sunday 
school  every  week,  and  don’t  know  who  Shy- 
lock  was?  Go  and  read  your  Bible,  sir.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  called  a  mother,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  little  boy  who  “set  up”  a  howl. 
“What  are  you  crying  about?”  “I  wantsome- 
thing  ”  “What  do  you  want?”  I  have  forgot 
what  it  is,  an’  that’s  what  makes  me  cry.” 

A  gentleman  was  giving  a  little  baby  boy 
some  peanuts  the  other  day.  The  good  moth¬ 
er  said,  “Now,  what  are  you  going  to  say  to 
the  gentleman?”  With  childish  simplicity  the 
little  fellow  looked  up  in  the  gentleman’s  face 
and  replied,  “More”. 


Pijscftlancou;* 

g  |  ONE  EXPERIENCE  FROM  MANY 
I  have  been  sick  awl  miserable  so  long  and  had 
caused  my  husband  so  much  trouble  ami  expense, 
no  one  seemed  to  know  what  ailed  me,  that  I  was 
completely  disheartened  and  discouraged.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  I  got  a  bottle  of  Hop  Ritters  and  used 
them  unknown  to  my  family.  I  *<xvn  beitan  to  Im¬ 
prove  amt  gnim-d  so  fast,  that  my  husband  ami  family 
thought  It  strange  and  unnatural.  but  when  I  told 
them  what  had  helped  me,  th-y  said,  '■Hurrah  for 
Hop  Hitters',  lorn?  may  they  prosper,  for  they  have 
made  mother  well  and  us  lmppy.  I  he  Mother. 

t.mv  ukai men, RS  -  Ladle*,  you  cannot.niflke  fair 
skin,  roav  cheek,  and  spark  linn  eyes  with  all  the  cos¬ 
metics  oi  Franco  or  IwautMler;  of  the  world,  while  In 
poor  health,  and  nothin*  will  five  you  finch  rich 
blood,  Rood  health,  strength  and  beauty  as  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters.  A  trial  Is  certain  proof.  _ _ 


IP'11 . . . —  '  "i 

>  c/  r:  T 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  Til  E  ELECT KI  C  RE* 
VI EW.  tan  Illustrated  .Tournul),  which  Is  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution.  .  ...  ,  _ 

It  treats  of  Hif.iu.Tti,  HYGtKtfE,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  cncyclopodla  of  Information  for 


In*  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
It*  paces;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  luformotton  la  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  MKN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner 
voua  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 

1  "rile 1  Eh-eu-U^Ke vie w  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  1>Y  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  U6i  Hroiulwiir.  New  York. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  nud  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  EnKiaeerinR, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  In  .iprioulfure  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance.  Examinations  he.pin  at  9  A.  it.  June 
15  and  Sent.  Pi,  188!).  For  the  University  Reoister, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowship*,  expenses,  etc.,  mbit  ess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Heebner’s  Patent  Leval-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 

-is&m 


ECHO  121  H.H  B. 


tfl l  U  VI la  W5  AVWAVt  VIMTO  VttVi  *wt 


l8,120tc  lbs.  from  March  3d.  18$2.  to  March  20.  1883. 
23,7?5>fe  lbs.  .,  May  23, 18*.  to  May  28, 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  In 
which  will  *>e  found  representatives  of  nearly  nil  the 
noted  families  In  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  haye 
la*en  made  by  member*  of  thls  heril.  Prlnee  ar 
Wayne  id  7  tfi.  the  great  butter  ball,  and  Constantyti 
$40,  sire  Conwtaotyu  157  N  If-  B-,  dam  Betje  MS  N. H. 
B  irrcord  88  lbs.  1.  pranadara  Dude  Betje  irecdrd  89 
lbs.),  at  head  of  ber.l.  Firty  calve.*,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit  released  rroni  quarantl . 
December  17tb.  C-  STKV  A i lien*  N*  \ 

I  WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

nighest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Boc.’a  latest  Irial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOI1N8VILLK  AGR’L  WORKS,  , 
8t.  Johusvillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  i  $aw4ill. 


COM  MAY  BE  PLANTED  AS  LATE  AS  JUNE  10th 

—ON  THE— 

STOCKBRIDGE  CORN  FERTILIZER. 

60  Bushels  and  3  1-4  Tons  Stover. 

Wears,  N.  H.,  Oct.  28,  1884. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co  :  Gents- 1  wish  to  enter  for  oi»  of  premiums  and 
thid.  ERE  WASUS  0*01.0  MAN  URfThSTH  ESO  Tl  TO 

My  agMr.  ChaTe"S  wbo  writes  the  above,  was  awarded  the  Second  Prize  on  Corn,  which  we 
offered  in  1884. 

RowUer  Fertilizer  Company , 

BOSTON  AND  MEW  YORK, 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

QOO  HEAD  OW  HAND 

Largest  and  jgpgfgVtf  Afg®  Every  Animal 
Choicest  Herd  Selected  by 


in  this 
Country. 


a  Member  of  the 
Firm  in  Person. 


OUR  leader. 

W  e  offer  an  8  to  10  11.  P.  Automatic,  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  MllC  19ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  23t-lucn  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-block*  from  one  position. 
50-ttjch  solid  saw,  50  rt .  s  Inch  t-idy 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  •Lift)  on  cars. 
I  tie  ou  skids.  (JUKI  less.  KDgine 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  Amplest  and  most  efficient  governor  inode.  The 
Dovlestown  Junior  Tl»rc*lier  mid  Cleaner 
“m  m>  superior.  For . Ul»«trutt.aCatelogie  address 
sole  manufacturer, 

GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

'IgfcORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

fpsfT  and  POWER  C0RN  SHELLERS' 

Hfig'wo|*d',fjbi  t ' " 

Anharn.  N.Y 

*-**!!.  Uentloii  lhl«  paper.  1 

MCSHERRY 

grain  drill. 

tion  of  everybody  who  know*  what  a  (Train  and  Per 
t Fixer  Drill  ought  to  do.  AH  who  amirwlate  exce  - 
lenee  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McsHERH.  »  » 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSIlEHHT  <fc  GO.. 

Day  1  on,  O. 

XCELSIOR  AM 

clipper  in 

LAWN  MOWERS/ hand 

guaranteed  the //mov/ERS 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  //  !? SB.® 

s/iadTpt  //  HORSE 

market.  MOWERS 

"hi  26  TO  40  ,N' 

Jg^^CHMBORN  A 

COLOWELL 
ffef  M  AN  U  F’  G  CO. 

NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 


Bend  feir  Circu¬ 
lar  Sl  Prloo-LlsL 


B.  v|* 


lb*.  1  2-5  ounces. seven  heifers  of  the  Nethcrland  Family,  five  of  them  2  year*  old  and  two  3  years  old,  aver 

***11  UTTER  RKtKJK !>**.— Nine  cow*  averaged  17  lbs  5!^  uuuce*  per  week  Eight  heifers,  three  years 
old,  averaged  IH  lbs.  »*,  ounces  |H*r  week  Eleven  heifers  two  year*  old  and  younger,  tmwagedll'lh^  3  oun 
per  Week.  The  ent1r<-  original  luiporied  Nethcrland  Family  of  six  cows  (two  being  but  thret  years  old) 
averaged  17  lb*.  6  10  ounce*  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  It.  N.-Youkkh. 

SMITHS.  POWELL  <fc  LAMB,  Lakeside  Block  Farm,  Syracuse,  W.  V. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

18  8  5. 

PRICES  REDUCED  t 


... 

-  “Ji;  •-  -llfli  i™* 


eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A-  SONS, 
Elmira,  N.  \  Box  841. 

Shafting.  Pulley*,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL’ 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  ^ 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

T 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CONSTANTYN. 

Among  the  animals  that  help  to  make  the 
enviable  reputation  of  the  Maplewood  Herd 
of  Hollands  (we  can’t  spend  all  Summer  in 


writing  Holstein- Priesians — what’s  the  use?) 
stands  the  subject  of  our  sketch — Constantyn 
No.  2040,  H.  H.  B  ,  whose  head  and  shoulders 
and  front  view  we  show  on  this  page  at 
Fig.  205,  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Stamt, 
Vydenes,  North  Holland,  and  was  selected  in 
1883  when  one  year  old,  by  Mr,  F.  C.  Stevens, 
Attica,  N.  Y.,  his  present  owner,  in  person, 
after  a  careful  search  for  a  bull  as  near 
perfection  as  possible.  When  imported  in  the 


Spring  of  1883,  he  was  one  year  old.  He  was 
sired  by  Constantyn,  No.  157,  Netherlands  H. 
B.  His  dam,  Betje,  No.  M3,  N.  H.  B.,  has  a 
milk  record  of  80  pounds  per  day,  and  his 
grandara  Oude  Betje,  a  record  of  89  pounds 
per  day.  He  is  straight,  level  and  of  fine 
symmetry,  very  good  in  the  quarters,  with 
great  natural  depth  of  flesh.  He  stands 
square  on  limb,  and  is  neat  in  bone,  has  large, 
|  prominent  eyes,  an  intelligent  but  mild,  do¬ 


cile  expression;  a  beautiful  head  and  neck, 
neatly  joined  together,  and  to  the  shoulders; 
skin  thin,  soft,  and  very  yellow ;  hair  silky. 
He  has  a  Flanders  escutcheon  and  very  well 
developed  teats  and  milk  veins,  and  a  very  vig¬ 
orous  constitution.  He  is  three  years  and 
nearly  three  months  old  and  weighs  2,405 
pounds.  He  has  really  fulfilled  the  high  pro¬ 
mise  of  his  calfhood  and  has  developed  into  a 
very  fine  animal. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CONSTANTYN.  After  C.  Palmer  by  Sprague.  Fig.  205. 
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SPECIAL. 


WHAT  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  ARE 
MOST  VALUABLE  FOR  HAY:  WHEN 
AND  HOW  MUCH  SEED  SHOULD  BE 
SOWN;  AT  WHAT  PERIOD  OF  ITS 
GROWTH  SHOULD  IT  BE  CUT;  HOW 
CURED;  SHOULD  IT  BE  SOWN  SEP¬ 
ARATELY  OR  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
CROP?  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Answers  from  Dr.  W.  J,  Beal,  of  Michigan ; 
Gen.  Wm.  G,  Le  Due,  of  Minnesota :  Major  H. 
E.  Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm;  Professor 
G.  E.  Morrow, of  Illinois;  Waldo  F.  Brown, 
of  Ohio:  Prof.  W.  Brown,  of  Canada;  J. 
B.  Armstrong,  of  California;  Prof.  J. 
Troop,  of  Indiana;  D.  IF.  Smith,  of  Illinois; 
Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  Kansas;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sanborn.ot  Missouri;  Sec,  Phil,  M.  Springer ; 
Jonathan  Talcott;  F.  P.  Foot;  Daniel  Bat¬ 
chelor y  T.  D.  Curtis;  A.  C.  Glidden ;  L.  N. 
Bonham,  and  others. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  GRASSES. 


DR.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

Which  grasses  and  clovers  are  the  most 
valuable  for  hay?  That  depends  on  locality, 
whether  East,  West,  North,  South  or  Middle; 
whether  the  land  isdry  or  moist,  sand  or  clay; 
whether  for  one,  two,  or  more  years.  In 
Michigan  Timothy  has  long  held  first  rank  as 
a  grass  for  meadow,  though  some  of  us  think 
that  for  certain  places  other  grasses  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  Tall  Oat  Grass,  for  meadow  or  pasture 
on  light  land,  has  been  tried  in  quite  a 
number  of  places,  and  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  It  must  be  cut  rather  early,  as  it 
soon  becomes  of  poor  quality  after  flowering. 
In  some  places  Orchard  Grass  is  raised  and 
preferred  to  anything  else,  especially  on  very 
rich,  strong  laud  where  it  is  to  remain  for 
several  years.  Many  do  not  give  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  do  not  study  it  long  enough  to  know 
its  peculiarities,  and  stick  to  Timothy  for 
everything,  or  add  clover  to  it. 

1  know  of  no  fields  of  Taller  Fescue  iu  our 
State;  but  think  that,  if  tried,  it  would  prove 
a  very  strong  competitor  to  Timothy  for  similar 
soils  and  uses,  and  much  better  for  pasture. 
Most  of  the  seed  is  mixed  with  that  of  Rye 
Grass,  which  it  much  resembles,  and  which  is 
much  cheaper  and  of  little  value  for  Michigan. 
Red  Top  is  generally  sown  on  river  bottoms 
for  hay  or  pasture.  June  Grass,  or  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  soon  works  into  pastures,  unless 
they  are  frequently  broken  up,  and  makes  fine 
food  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Its  growth  is 
rather  small,  but  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 
White  Clover  is  a  fickle  plant  and  works  into 
soils  adapted  to  it;  it  is  sometimes,  though  sel¬ 
dom,  sown  purposely.  Medium  Red  Clover  is 
a  great  favorite,  sown  without  any  grass  on 
sandy  land,  or  with  Timothy  on  heavy  or 
loamy  land.  It  is  mown  one  year  and  pas¬ 
tured  one. 

It  is  the  custom— and  probably  a  correct 
one  for  this  IState  —  to  sow  the  grasses  in 
Autumn  and  the  clover  in  Spring,  after  the 
coldest  weather  is  over.  The  date  had  belter 
not  be  given,  as  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  seasons 
and  the  different  latitudes.  How  much  per 
acre?  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  Practical 
farmers  vary  in  this  respect,  some  sowing  five 
times  as  much  as  others.  I  do  not  know  who 
are  right,  in  the  East  more  seed  is  sown  per 
acre  than  iu  the  West.  The  land  is  too  often 
in  poor  condition  for  fine  seeds  aud  many  are 
wasted.  At  what  period  in  its  growth  should 
it  be  cut?  Rrofessor  Sanborn,  of  Missouri, 
and  some  others  will  tell  yon  to  let  Timothy 
and  other  true  grasses  get  well  towards  seeding 
before  cutting.  Most  people  think  it  best  to 
cut  about  the  time  of  flowering.  If  tbe 
weather  is  favorable,  I  prefer  to  begin  to  cut 
some  before  flowering.  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
and  like  many  others,  give  au  opinion,  iustead 
of  the  results  of  careful  and  repeated  feed 
tests.  It  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before  we 
can  answer  this  question. 

In  Michigan  nearly  every  farmer  follows 
the  fashion,  and  ‘’seeds  down”  with  wheat  or 
oats,  rarely  with  barley.  True,  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing,  if  the  season  is  wet,  to  see 
Timothy  crowding  on  the  wheat  aud  damag¬ 
ing  the  crop.  If  tbe  land  is  not  in  first-class 
order  and  strong,  a  failure  to  “catch”  is  quite 
common,  and  leaves  the  farmer  with  unset 
tied  plans  for  meadow.  He  usually  hurries  off 
to  town  and  buys  some  seed  of  Huugariau 
Grass  to  patch  out  his  hay  crop,  aud  reluc¬ 
tantly  plows  up  what  should  be  his  meadow. 
A  few,  very  few,  have  tried  sowing  grasses 
and  clovers  on  well  prepared  land  with  no 
other  crop,  and  every  one  who  sees  the  result 
is  pleased  with  it.  In  a  good  season,  a  fair 
crop  may  be  cut  the  first  year,  and  a  failure 
to  catch  is  unknown. 

Ag.  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

The  questions  asked  me  by  the  Rural  I  will 


answer  according  to  the  light  of  my  personal 
experience,  mainly. 

First:  The  most  valuable  grasses  and  clov¬ 
ers  for  bay  will  depend  much  upon  the  variety 
of  soil  and  its  physical  condition.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  I  have  yet  to  find  auy 
single  grass  that  will  supplant  Timothy  (Phle- 
um  pratense).  I  am  bound,  however,  to  state 
that  my  experience  with  varieties  is  limited, 
having  had  very  bad  luck  with  the  seed  of 
varieties  that  are  only  in  limited  demand, 
such  seed  almost  invariably  turning  out  too  old 
to  germiuate,  or  not  being  true  to  name.  At 
present,  I  have  only  23  varieties  under  obser¬ 
vation.  Red  Clover  (Trifolium  pratensp)  is, 
in  my  experience,  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
sort  for  good  loamy  soils.  It  is  easy  to 
make  three  to  five  tons  of  dry  Timothy  or 
Clover  per  acre.  This  will  give  as  much  or¬ 
ganic  matter  per  acre  as  a  good  crop  of  corn 
and  its  fodder,  or  fodder  corn  for  ensilage. 
Thus  these  grasses  do  well  if  they  yield  as 
much  as  corn,  a  rank-growing  grass;  and 
when  we  find  better,  we  shall  have  a  prize. 

Second:  The  seed  has  been  sown  by  me  over 
most  of  the  spring,  late  summer  and  fall 
months.  If  sown  in  the  Fall,  it  should  be  done 
as  early  as  tbe  first  half  of  September,  and 
better  before,  or  it  will  not  root  enough  to 
stand  a  bad  Winter.  Clover  should  not  be 
sown  in  uorthern  latitudes  in  the  Falk  After 
much  shifting  experience,  I  now  prefer  spring 
sowing,  and  even  am  not  averse  to  sowing 
with  grain  crops.  I  have  had  but  little  of  the 
bitter  experience  cotuplaiued  of  by  mauy  in 
sowing  grasses  wilh  other  crops.  Grass  is,  in 
its  early  stages,  a  slow  grower,  and  I  can  get 
good  results  iu  grain,  aud  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions,  a  crop  of  grass  the  first  year.  On  a 
flue  filth  aud  a  fertile  soil,  l  think  few  will 
fail  to  secure  good  grass  with  a  light  seeding 
of  grain.  Grass  alone,  sown  in  the  Spring,  is 
out-grown  by  the  rapid  gi'owing  annual 
weeds,  which  have  to  be  cut,  or  the  misery  of 
their  seeding  is  experienced. 

For  several  years  on  a  large  farm  I  grew 
little  or  nothing  except  grass.  When  1  had  corn 
aud  raised  no  other  grain,  I  sowed  the  grass 
occasionally  in  the  corn  after  the  last  hoeing. 
I  have  done  much  seeding  in  August,  and 
some  ou  the  early  frosts  of  Spriug,  or  late 
spring  snows  (tbe  latter  method  is  a  bad  one), 
but  now,  in  a  rotation  system  of  crops,  I  sow 
in  the  Spring,  and  meet  with  good  success; 
and  if,  in  any  degree,  I  have  a  failure,  I  cau 
sow  again  on  all  thin  spots,  after  the  grain  is 
off,  and  still  again  in  tbe  Spring  when  the 
frost  is  working  tbe  ground,  or  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  spring  sowing,  on  the  fall  frosts  after 
it  is  too  Jate  for  germinatiou.  These  night 
frosts  aud  day  thawings  open  aud  close  the 
grouud  aud  let  the  seed  in  well,  and,  on  the 
whole.  Fall  is  a  good  time  -to  sow  for  several 
reasons,  when  one  is  determined  to  sow  grass 
seed  alone,  or  when  one  is  sowiug  over  dead 
spots  for  new  grass.  It  is  bd  important  mat¬ 
ter  to  inspect  all  fields  or  sections  that  need 
re- seeding .  Indeed,  an  annual  seeding  of  fields 
is  nature  s  way,  and  is  often  profitable. 

Third:  The  amount  of  seed  should  vary  from 
six  quarts  to  about  as  many  bushels.  The 
poorer  tbe  farming  and  the  more  dishonest  the 
seed  dealer,  the  more  seed  will  be  required. 
Given  a  soil  in  flue  tilth— that  is,  plowed  well, 
harrowed  by  a  harrow  that  lifts  and  pulver¬ 
izes  it,  is  smoothed  off  and  fiued  with  a  harrow 
on  the  Thomas  Harrow  principle;  if  the  seed 
is  brushed  in  with  a  light  brush-harrow,  and 
if  the  soil  is  an  open  one,  or  if  it’s  a  little  dry, 
rolled;  if  the  seed  is  home-raised,  or  not  over 
a  year  old,  and  well  kept,  aud  tbe  soil  is  fat 
with  good  available  plant  food— six  quarts  of 
Timothy  or  six  pounds  ?f  clover  will  seed  au 
acre.  Per  contra,  if,  instead  of  a  fine,  rich 
soil  open  to,  aud  inviting  tiny  rootlets  in  all 
directions,  we  have  a  cloddy  soil,  plowed  bad¬ 
ly  when  wet,  and  half  tilled,  where  dry  lumps 
repel  the  minute  I'oots  of  the  small  seeds  of 
grass,  aud  where  cavities  are  dry  and,  of 
course,  foodless;  if  the  seed  used  is  poorly  pre¬ 
served  or  has  been  moist,  au  t  has  heated, 
and  if  to  it,  when  fresh,  is  added  tbe  seed  of 
the  past  aud  of  t  he  previous  year,  aud  so  on, 
‘•a<l  infinitum,"  and  if  the  soil  is  as  poor  as 
Job's  turkey,  under  the  belief  of  the  owner 
that  anything  is  good  enough  for  grass,  then 
au  unlimited  amount  of  seed  will  be  needed, 
aud  no  amount  will  be  enough  for  a  good  crop 
of  grass.  I  use  12  quarts  of  Timothy  and  10 
pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  and  deem  this  amount  desirable.  As  my 
farming  is  rotation  of  crops,  [  seldom  sow 
Timothy  aud  clover  together. 

Fourth:  Timothy  should  be  cut  after  it  has 
gone  out  of  bloom,  aud  after  tbe  seed  is  well 
formed,  but  too  early  for  tue  seed  to  mature 
completely  so  as  to  shatter,  or  pass  through 
stock  undigested.  Clover  may  be  cut  after  the 
heads  are  browned.  It  does  not  gain  in 
weight  after  bloom  as  much  us  Timothy  does, 
and  if  cut  late,  it  is  more  subject  to  the  loss 
of  its  leaves  in  handling.  Timothy  will  grow 
30  to  40  per  cent,  after  the  early  bloom 
and  be  worth  as  much  as,  or  more,  per 


pound  than  when  cut  in  bloom,  for  growth 
of  steers,  if  intelligently  handled.  For  butter, 
early-cut  hay  will  excel  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  per  pouud  of  hay,  and  also  in  the  color 
and  flavor  of  the  butter;  but  will  be  iuferior  in 
value  to  maintaiu  the  cow  and  also  iu  butter- 
producing  value  per  quart  of  milk,  and  about 
even  as  to  the  total  amount  of  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  hay;  but  from  it  less  butter 
will  be  produced  per  acre  of  hay.  Gilt- 
edged  butter  makers  will  doubtless  continue 
to  prefer  tbe  early-cut  hay.  Readers  of  the 
Rural  doubtless  know  that  I  base  these  as¬ 
sertions  upon  several  years  of  weighings  as 
an  experimeuter.  I  cut  my  hay  as  I  preach, 
yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  actually  cut  hay 
earlier  than  some  of  my  friends  who  insist  on 
cutting  it  in  bloom.  Rural  readers  in  Mis¬ 
souri  do  not  need  to  be  told  to  cut  hay  late; 
nor  do  they  generally  need  such  advice  in 
other  States  that  have  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation. 

Fifth:  T  endeavor  to  evaporate  the  moisture 
in  the  field  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hay 
will  not  feel  damp  iu  tbe  ha  d:  while  it  will 
not  be  so  dry  as  to  break  like  a  pipe-stem 
when  bent.  Experieuoe  teaches  me  that  in 
tight  barns  and  when  spread  evenly  and  trod 
down  well  in  a  mow  continuously  tilled,  hay 
may,  to  advantage,  be  got  in  much  greener 
tbau  the  last  generation  could  have  stored  it, 
with  their  open  barns.  Experimental  tests 
in  Europe  and  America  have  shown  that  crops 
lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  feeding  value  in 
curing.  The  ease  of  handling  dried  crops  is 
such  an  advantage  that,  from  the  start.  I  have 
never  accepted  the  green  food  craze  as  valid. 
Years  of  weighing  for  feeding  of  green  foods — 
roots  and  fodder  coru— satisfied  me  that  the 
benefits  of  green  food  were  grossly  exaggerat¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  yet  seen  no  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

We  now  know  that  rains  aud  showers  re¬ 
move  much  of  the  nutrient  elements  of  out 
grass,  hence  these  must  be  avoided  with  much 
care;  we  also  have  the  assertion  of  an  inves¬ 
tigator  that  very  rapid  drying  may  involve  a 
loss  of  substance.  Both  sources  of  loss  farmers 
will, or  may  .find  means  of  largely  avoiding  by 
such  means  as  they  yan  readily  master. 

The  one  great  want  of  the  West — of  which 
Missouri  is  a  goodly  portion — is  more  grass 
and  clover  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  growing  it  carefully,  harvest¬ 
ing  it  early  aud  preserving  it  properly.  Most 
hay  was  sadly  damaged  by  the  excessive  raius 
after  being  stacked  last  Summer.  But  little 
first-class  hay  is  to  be,  or  was  to  be  seen  this 
Spring  in  this  quarter.  As  herein  lies  our 
truest  source  of  wealth,  here  we  see  one  of  the 
weakest  aud  ixost  reprehensible  features  of 
our  farming.  Damaged  hay  is  equivalent  to 
impaired  capital,  thriftless  steers,  or  useless 
coru  rations,  to  make  the  bad  bay  ration  good. 
We  have  got  to  stack  our  hay  better,  thatch 
it  after  the  English  fashion  or  house  it  — 
which?  Shelter  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  not  a  very  long  time  will  be  required  to 
make  it  u  necessity. 

Ag.  Col.,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


GEN.  WM.  G.  LE  DUC,  EX.  COM.  AG. 

In  this  section  the  grass  and  clover  most 
valuable  for  hay  are  Timothy  aud  Medium 
Clover.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
Spring  in  this  county  of  spring  wheat,  oats, 
etc.,  immediately  after  the  smoothing  harrow 
that  follows  the  seed  drill,  if  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition  for  good  work — that  is, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  presenting  a 
tine,  regular  field  surface,  showing  plainly 
the  harrow-teeth  marks.  The  sowing  should 
be  done  by  machine,  or  by  a  careful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  hand.  If  by  machine,  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  sifted  through  a  sieve  with 
ineBhes,  to  take  out  all  straws,  chaff,  and  to 
insure  its  passing  through  the  drop  holes  in 
the  sowing  machine;  and  then  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  be 
sure  that  no  drop  bole  is  choked  or  obstructed 
in  any  way.  After  sowing,  I  would  ruu  over 
the  field  a  light  plauk-smootlier,  drawn  by  a 
light-stepping  pair  of  active  horses  hitched 
close  enough  to  the  machine  to  keep  the  front 
edge  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
Tbe  covering  thus  given  will,  I  think,  secure 
the  germination  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  seed  thuu  can  be  secured  by  any  other 
means. 

As  to  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre,  un  ideal 
meadow  for  me,  in  this  soil  and  climate, 
would,  with  present  experience,  Btart  three 
Timothy  and  two  clover  plants  to  every  square 
inch  of  surface.  There  are  43,.'jfi0  square  feet 
in  au  acre,  equal  to  0,372,640  square  inches; 
multiplied  by  three  this  gives  18,817,920 
Timothy  plants,  and  multiplied  by  two,  it 
gives  12,545,930  clover  plants.  Good,  clean 
Timothy  seed  will  weigh  45  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  a  pound  of  seed  will  number,  ou 
an  average,  ubout  4,500,000  seeds;  six  pouuds 
contain  27,000,000  seeds,  which  would  leave 
8,182,080  for  surplusage  or  waste,  some  being 
buried  too  deep;  some  not  deep  enough,  aud 


some  lying  on  top  dried  out  or  taken  by  birds. 
Medium  Clover  (Trifolintn  pratense)  weighs 
60  pounds  to  tbe  legal  bushel;  clean,  first-class 
seed  will  exceed  that  weight.  A  pouud  of 
seed  will  average,  in  number,  about  1.560,000; 
in  eight  pounds  there  would  be  12  480,000, 
which  wouLd  leave  65,920  overplus  seeds  for 
wastage,  etc.  So  six  pouuds  of  Timothy  and 
eight  pounds  of  clover,  if  good,  sound  seed, 
distributed  evenly  over  an  acre  aud  fortunate 
in  time  and  conditions  of  planting,  according 
to  my  experience,  give  a  good  stand  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  good  meadow.  1  have  never 
made  a  meadow  by  mixing  other  grasses  tbau 
clover  and  Timothy,  nor  do  I  know  any  one 
in  this  part  of  Minnesota  who  has.  Some 
years  since  I  tried  Alsike  in  place  of  Medium 
or  common  Red  Clover  with  Timothy;  but 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Alsike 
soon  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the 
field. 

The  greater  part  of  our  land  is  admirably 
adapted  to  clover,  and  but  little  compara¬ 
tively  of  the  country  south  of  the  Minnesota 
River  to  the  State  Hue  is  first-class  Timothy 
land.  Fields  of  clover  are  becoming  more 
common  than  heretofore,  and  our  best  farm¬ 
ers  are  seeding  to  clover  alone,  using  gener¬ 
ally  the  Medium,  sometimes  the  Mammoth  or 
Pea  viue,  and  rarely  the  Alsike,  sow¬ 
ing  eight  to  ton  quarts  of  seed  in  the  Soring 
of  the  year,  with  wheat,  oats  or  barley. 
The  youog  and  tender  plant  finds  the 
protection  necessary  from  the  fierce  heat 
and  drought  of  July  and  August,  from  the 
growing  grain  and  stubble,  gives  a  crop  of 
bay  and  seed  the  year  after  it  is  sown;  the 
seed  is  left  to  become  "dead-ripe”  and  with 
raised  sickle  bar,  or  a  header,  the  upper  heads 
are  gathered  and  put  in  windrows  where  they 
lie  under  the  sun  aud  dew  until  partially  rot¬ 
ted  anti  then  they  are  brought  to  stack  aud 
finally  thrashed.  The  object  of  this  treatment 
is  to  leave  enough  seed  on  and  in  the  grouud 
to  make  a  crop  of  clover  for  oue  or  more 
years.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  cut  clean  aud 
take  off  all  theseed  they  cau.and  sow  again  the 
next  Spring— especially  those  whose  soils  are 
light  and  loose  enough.  This  clover  sod  is 
then  turned  under  before  Winter  sets  in,  aud 
sown  to  wheat  the  next  Spring.  This  brings 
a  good  crop  almost  invariably  and  tbe  field  is 
theu,  as  before,  mowed  for  its  hay  and  clover 
seed.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  200  pouuds  to  the 
acre  is  sown  upon  the  youug  wheat.  The 
laud  is  found  to  improve  and  the  yield  of 
wheat  to  increase  greatly  under  this  treat¬ 
ment.  If  a  good  quality  of  gypsum  or,  better 
si  ill,  a  mixture  of  Carolina  phosphate  and 
German  kainit  should  be  sown  on  tbe  clover 
field  at  the  rate  of  say  200  pouuds  per  acre, 
the  increased  quantity  of  clover  root  and 
stubble  to  be  plowed  under,  would  make  a 
favorable  showing  in  the  succeeding  wheat 
crop. 

The  hay  crop  should  be  cut  when  the  clover 
is  in  full  bloom— when  the  top  flowers  are, 
many  of  them, brown.  The  rnowiug  machine 
should  be  started  as  soon  as — but  uot  before — 
the  dew  is  dried  off  the  grass,  and  may  run 
until  noon,  or,  on  a  very  fine  drying  day,  until 
2  p.  m.  As  soon  as  the  clover  is  thoroughly 
wfilted,  follow  up  with  the  rake  aud  put  iu 
windrows,  and  let  the  work  be  so  managed 
that  It  will  oe  all  in  small  cocks  before  tbe 
dew  begins  to  fall  in  the  evening.  There  is 
au  art  in  cocking  the  clover  hay  so  that  it  will 
shed  rain,  and  the  best  hav  makers  iu  this 
locality,  claim  to  have  acquired  the  difficult 
art  of  thatching  tbe  clover  cocks  by  dexterity 
iu  hnudliug  the  fork  und  laying  the  hay.  They 
insist  ou  taking  up  small  forkfuls  of  the  wind¬ 
row,  placing  one  on  top  of  another  until  they 
have  a  miniature  cock,  then  taking  it  up  ou  a 
four-tined  fork  and  turning  it  skillfully  so 
that  the  center  of  the  foi  kful  comes  down,  in¬ 
verted  upon  the  center  of  the  forming  cock. 
The  cocks  must  be  small  und  tali— such  as  will 
staud  securely  until  the  sunshiue  of  the  mor¬ 
row,  when  the  cocks  are  upturned  to  the  suti 
in  bunches,  aired  for  a  few  hours  und  hauled 
to  the  barn  or  hay  shed  aud  well  salted  when 
put  away,  suy,  with  two  quarts  of  coarse  salt 
to  the  ton.  Others  insist  on  cutting  only 
what  they  cau  wilt  sufficiently  in  the  wind¬ 
row  aud  carry  to  a  close  barn  tbe  same  day, 
salting  it  well  and  letting  the  heat  of  the 
sweat  or  fermentation  dry  it  out.  I  have  uot 
thought  it  safe  to  trust  this  last  method,  and 
my  hay  is  good  enough,  when  cured  in  the 
field.  The  art  of  curing  clover  or  any 
other  plant  for  hay  Is  to  treat.  It  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  eliminate  the  water,  leaving 
the  plant  with  all  of  its  fat  aud  uiuscle-fortn- 
iug  elements  as  perfect  us  wheu  growing  iu 
the  field.  Who  succeeds  iu  doing  this  makes 
good  hay  by  whatever  method  he  may  follow. 

Hastiugs,  Miuu. 


MAJOR  HENRY  E.  ALVORD. 

In  answering  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  Rural,  the  first  thiug  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
a  variety  of  grasses  seems  to  me  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  ou  every  farm,  whether  It  bo  large  or 
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small,  and  for  several  reasons: — There  is  gen¬ 
erally  such  a  diversity  in  the  character  of  soil 
on  every  farm  as  to  make  different  kinds  of 
grasses  advisable,  in  order  that  each  may 
have  a  location  suited  to  itself.  Variety  in 
herbage  gives  a  change  of  food  in  the  stable 
and  forage  adapted  to  different  classes  of 
stock ;  and  where  there  is  a  well  arranged 
variety  in  the  grasses  and  clovers  grown,  the 
labor  of  curing  these  crops  is  advantageously 
distributed  over  a  much  longer  period  than 
where  one  depends  upon  a  single  kind  or  a 
single  standard  of  mixture. 

Orchard  Grass  is  a  variety  which  has  no 
superior  for  pasture  or  hay,  and  it  matures  so 
early  that  the  crop  may  be  easily  got  out  of 
the  way  before  Timothy  or  Red  Top  is  fit  to 
cut.  But  Orchard  Grass  must  have  a  good, 
strong  soil,  and  can  be  made  most  profitable 
by  keeping  laud  thus  seeded  m  sod  for  a  series 
of  years.  If  cue  twice  a  year  or  three  times, 
as  is  often  possible,  it  must  be  liberally  top- 
dressed.  With  the  land  previously  in  good 
condition  aud  a  well  prepared  seed-bed,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  is  very  satisfactory,  grown  by 
itself.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  sow  it  as 
soon  as  the  laud  can  be  put  in  order  in  the 
Spring,  or  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  using 
at  least  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  put  on 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  is  a  difficult 
material  to  handle.  In  1884,  Orchard  Grass 
was  in  bloom  in  May  at  Houghton  Farm,  and 
good  hay  was  made  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  period  of  cutting,  as  to  maturity  of  plant, 
should  bo  regulated  according  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  hay.  1 1  can  bo  cut  so  as  to  make 
hay  as  fine  as  any  rowen  or  coarser  thau  any 
heavy  Timothy.  If  a  mixture  is  desired  for 
hay.  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  aud  clover  are 
the  best  for  maturing  with  the  Orchard  Grass. 
If  for  pasturage,  use  one  bushel  each  to  the 
acre  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Kentucky'  Blue,  to 
which  six  or  eight  quarts  of  medium  Red 
Clover  may  well  be  added.  Liberal  seeding  is 
necessary  if  land  is  not  first  class  either  in 
quality  or  mechanical  condition,  to  allow  for 
lost  seed.  And  if  the  land  is  in  first-rate  order, 
liberal  seeding  pays  well  in  a  close,  even  sod. 
Although  Orchard  Grass  is  hardy,  furnishes 
the  first  green  bite  iu  the  Spring,  and  the  last 
iu  the  Fall,  and  usually  provides  good  protec¬ 
tion  with  its  own  aftermath,  it  will  winter  kill 
where  not  well  covered  with  snow,  if  the  land 
is  moist.  It  prefers  a  location  rather  high 
and  dry,  naturally  or  artificially  well  drained. 

Timothy  is  not  a  favorite  of  mine.  Its  hold 
upon  the  land  is  too  slight,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
falls  off  in  yield  too  fast  after  the  first  crop. 
My  preference  is  to  treat  it  like  a  grain  crop 
—sow  alone  on  well  prepared  land,  iu  August, 
a  half  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre.  After  cut¬ 
ting  the  first  crop,  turn  over  at  once,  mauure 
aud  re-seed ;  or  cut  once,  tup-dress  well,  cut  a 
roweu  crop,  then  one  crop  the  second  year, 
plow  and  re-seed.  I  kuow  of  no  suitable  mix¬ 
ture  for  Timothy,  if  for  hay,  and  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  os  desirable  as  a  large  port  of  any  mix¬ 
ture  for  pasture. 

A  late  crop  can  be  obtained  from  mixing 
Red-Top  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  a  bushel 
of  each,  ami  if  the  land  is  somewhat  light  and 
motet,  Alsike  Clover  (say  four  quarts)  may  be 
added.  But  Alsike  varies  so  with  locality 
that  it  seems  necessary  for  every  farm  to  be 
guided  by  a  trial  of  it. 

Of  all  the  clovers,  the  Medium  F  1  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  but  on  account  of  its  early 
blossonn'ug  and  drying.  I  would  not  use  it 
with  any  of  the  grasses  except  Orchard  aud 
Tall  Meadow  Oat.  Clover,  like  Timothy,  is 
most  profitable  unmixed,  and  may  be  sown  on 
fall  or  spring  graiu,  25  or  80  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Then  cut  only  one  year  aud  turn  under 
for  corn  or  some  grain  crop.  We  succeed 
well  lu  sowing  clover  with  oats,  but  prefer  to 
cut  off  the  oats  and  cure  as  hay,  while  early 
‘‘iu  the  milk.”  We  have  uot  got  out  of  the 
ruts  sullieiently  yet  to  prevent  seeding  all 
grasses  und  clovers  used  with  wheat,  rye,  and 
oats ;  hut  1  do  not  believe  it  to  be  good  farm¬ 
ing  to  try  to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same 
laud  at  the  same  time. 

•  Hungarian  Grass  is  a  valuable  auxiliary. 
Where  a  piece  of  grass  or  grain,  which  looks 
well  in  the  Autumn  or  even  in  early  Spring, 
shows  in  May  that  it  will  not  produce  a  pro¬ 
fitable  crop,  its  fragments  may  bo  depended 
upou  to  do  most  good  as  green  mauure.  Then 
plow  late  in  May,  luruiug  well,  harrow  two 
or  three  times  at  intervals,  sow  Hungarian 
Gross  the  latter  part  of  June,  cut  it  iu  August 
and  rc  seed  the  land.  Hungarian,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ago  at  harvesting,  may  be  adapted  to 
any  class  of  stock.  It  makes  quite  a  draft  on 
the  land,  aud,  either  when  it  is  sown  or  with 
the  following  crop,  a  dressing  of  cheap  fer¬ 
tilizer,  is  no  more  thau  fair,  like  agricultural 
salt,  kainit,  or  the  raw  ground  Carolina  phos¬ 
phate.  Knowledge  of  the  faffs  in  every  case 
must  determine  wbut  can  be  meet  economi¬ 
cally  used. 

In  all  cases,  I  would  put  a  seed-bed  for  grass 
into  the  best  possible  mechanical  condition, 
aud  sow  the  light  seeds  with  u  wide  dropper, 


as  on  a  grain  drill,  or  “the  wheel-barrow 
sower,”  running  close  to  the  ground,  and  the 
heavier  saeds-Timothy, Hungarian  and  clover- 
with  a  broadcast,  centrifugal  sower.  Then 
iuvariably,  or  excepting  only  cases  where 
there  is  danger  of  forming  a  crust,  roll  the 
land  well. 

Houghton  Farm,  Orange,  N.  .  Y 


PROF.  E.  M.  SHELTON. 

The  question  of  the  growth  of  the  cultivated 
grasses  among  farmers  in  Kansas  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  over  ail  others,  social,  political  or 
agricultural.  A  meeting  of  fanners,  held  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  farm  questions,  is 
certain  to  develop  a  large  amount  of  talk 
about  the  “tame  grasses,"  and  that  subject 
always  gets  the  best  place  in  the  programme — 
the  session  likely  to  be  best  attended,  and  at 
which  the  interest  promises  to  be  best  sus¬ 
tained. 

This  interest  in  grasses  seems  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  Kansas  was  originally, 
and  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  great, 
grassy  plain,  giving  support  to  innumerable 
cattle,  wild  and  tame;  but  it  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  when  we  remember  that 
all  over  the  State,  everywhere,  these  wild 
grasses,  like  the  Indian  and  buffalo,  diappear 
as  civilization  advances.  The  native  grasses, 
valuable  as  they  are  to  the  raueber  and 
herder,  are  worthless  to  the  farmer.  They 
cannot  endure  close  cropping  and  tramping, 
and  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  seeding,  aud 
so  have  no  place  in  a  system  of  soil  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

What  grasses  will  replace  the  wild  sorts  is 
then  the  uppermost  question  in  Kansas  agri¬ 
culture.  In  attempting  to  answer  it  I  shall, 
for  the  most  part,  write  from  data  furnished 
by  the  College  Farm  during  the  past  12  j'ears. 
That  the  facts  of  this  experience,  if  literally 
followed,  will  uot  prove  reliable  to  farmers 
outside  of  Central  Kansas,  is  certain.  For 
example,  I  have  grown  Alfalfa  upon  the  Col¬ 
lege  Farm  for  10  years  with  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  aud  yet  I  know  farmers,  living 
but  a  few  miles  distant,  who  have  failed 
miserably  in  their  efforts  with  this  plant. 
Differences  of  soil,  subsoil,  climate  and,  per¬ 
haps,  management,  afford  amplB  explanation 
of  this  difference  in  results.  Again,  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  and  Timothy  have  been  with  us 
complete  failures  from  the  first,  while  iu  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  State,  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  as  far  west  as  the  College  Farm,  these 
standard  varieties  have  been  grown  with  a 
good  degree  of  success.  These  facts  lead  to 
the  remark  that  details  of  experimental  un¬ 
dertakings  can  hardly  ever  be  copied  literally 
to  advantage.  The  published  experiments  of 
the  various  stations,  as  well  as  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  general  farmer  should  never  be 
read  in  the  spirit  of  the  servile  imitator. 
The  facts  presented,  however  valuable,  ought 
not  to  be  accounted  more  than  suggestive, 
and  should  always  be  taken  with  considerable 
allowance  for  differences  in  soil,  climate  aud 
management. 

Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa)  as  above  stated, 
has  proved  with  us  the  most  useful  of  all 
clovers  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage.  It  en¬ 
dures  uninjured  close  cropping,  all  kinds  of 
stock  consume  it  greedily,  and  it  has  never 
winter  killed.  It  makes  hay  of  fair  quality 
in  immense  quantities,  ( we  have  cut  4)4  1011 
crops  during  one  season).  Nevertheless,  in 
any  country  iu  which  it  rains,  Alfalfa  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  hay  crop.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  field  room  iu  curiug  and  soon 
spoils  with  light  rains.  These  facts  suggest 
the  principal  objections  to  Alfalfa  as  a  hay 
crop.  For  hog  pastures  1  know  of  no  other 
plant  so  valuable.  Let  me  give  you  a  single 
fact  in  proof  of  this.  During  154  days — May 
12th  to  October  18th — last  year,  a  measured 
half-acre  of  Alfalfa  gave  a  meat  product  of 
888  ponuds  of  pork.  During  this  time  this 
half-acre  gave  support  to  uine  pigs,  each  of 
which,  however,  received  daily  two  pounds  of 
ear  corn.  Alfalfa  rejoices  iu  a  deep,  rich 
soil  aud  permeable  sub-soil  only  moderately 
moist,  and  it  delights  in  that  climate  which 
has  the  longest  Bummer  season,  and  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  days  which  scorch  aud  burn 
with  true  torrid  fervor.  Where  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  wanting,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
try.  Alfalfa.  Bow  when  the  spring  season  is 
well  advanced,  upon  a  well  pi  epared  seed-bed. 
using  not  less  thau  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

Orchard  Gross  ( Daetylis  glomerata ).  Of 
all  of  the  very  large  number  of  grasses  that 
have  been  tested  at  the  College  Farm  during 
the  post  12  years,  this  has  proved  the  most 
generally  useful,  because;  1,  a  “stand”  is 
easily  aud  quickly  obtaiued;  2,  tt  yields  won¬ 
derfully  of  pasturage  aud  hay  if  the  land  is 
good;  indeed  Orchard  Grass  is  such  a  gross 
feeder  that  it  is  not  worth  a  triol  upon  very 
poor  land;  3,  it  does  not  winter-kill,  does  not 
“head  out,”  is  uot  injured  by  too  close  crop; 
ping,  and  will  survive  an  uninterrupted  four 
mouths’  drought.  1  could  name  for  it  other 
virtues,  but  perhaps  these  are  sutHeieut,  The 


quality  of  its  product,  whether  of  hay  or 
pasturage,  is  good,  if  iu  the  one  case  it  is  kept 
grazed  down  moderately  close,  and  if  the  hay 
is  cut  early:  but  old,  woody  Orchard  Grass  in 
any  condition,  is  not  relished  by  stock.  It 
will  grow  in  tussocks  unless  very  thickly  seed¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  generally  recommended  that  the 
seed  be  sown  libefally  in  order  to  overcome 
this  tendency.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  am  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  when  this  grass  is 
allowed  to  “!>ave  its  own  way”  and  grow  in 
bunches,  it  will  yield  much  more  herbage  of  a 
better  quality  than  where  its  habit  is  curtailed 
by  thick  seeding.  Orchard  Grass,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  put  to  its  most  profitable 
use  by  the  grazier;  where  the  object  is  hay,  a 
half-dozen  better  sorts  might  be  mentioned. 

1  have  obtained  the  best  results  in  using  one- 
and-a-half  bushel  of  seed  with  three  quarts  of 
Red  Clover  seed  per  acre,  sowing  in  the  Spring 
upon  well  prepared  ground. 

Red  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  is  a  very 
safe  crop  evon  at  points  many  miles  west  aud 
south  of  Central  Kansas.  Nearly  all  of  the 
good  things  known  of  clover  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River, may  be  repeated  of  it  as  cultivated 
west  of  that  muddy  stream.  In  the  West 
however,  I  would  never  sow  clover  except  in 
the  Spring,  and  always  without  another  crop. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass  (A vena  elatiori  I  have 
cultivated  for  a  number  of  years  and  quite 
satisfactorily.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses 
to  appear  in  the  Spring,  aud  consequently 
gives  excellent  early  feed.  It  also  yields  very 
largely  of  somewhat  coarse  hay,  which,  I  am 
bound  to  add,  is  only  moderately  relished  by 
cattle.  Oat  Grass  seems  to  be  quite  exhaust¬ 
ing  to  the  land,  and  even  more  than  Orchard 
Grass,  it  demands  for  its  successful  growth  a 
rich  and  deep  soil.  Upon  fertile  bottom  lands, 
where  the  object  chiefly  is  hay,  and  where  the 
future  condition  of  the  soil  cuts  no  figure  in 
the  farmer’s  plans,  I  expect  Oat  Grass  to  get 
a  strong  position. 

For  English  Blue  Grass  (Festuca  elatior), 
the  seedsmen  send  me,  sometimes  Perennial 
Rye  Grass,  and  about  as  often  Tall  Meadow 
Oat  Grass.  He  who  cultivates  Perennial  Rye 
Grass  for  the  Festuca  will  be  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  the  latter  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  Rye  Grass.  English  Blue  Grass 
has  been  very  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  State,  and  as  far  west  as 
Manhattan  it  has  given  good  satisfaction.  I 
have  often  wondered  that  the  cultivation  of 
this  grass  has  not  been  more  widely  extended. 
It  gives  a  good  amount  of  early  and  late  feed  of 
good  quality,  aud  yields  heavily  of  hay,  which 
our  stock  have  always  consumed  with  evident 
relish,  and  it  endures  dry  weather,  in  strong 
lands,  without  injury.  People  east  and  west 
can  afford  to  give  this  Festuca  a  trial.  Sow 
two  to  two  and-a-hal  f  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre. 

Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  halapense)  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  here,  not  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
of  any  value  to  farmers  East  or  West;  but 
because  it  has  received  a  qualified  indorse¬ 
ment  from  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
I  have  grown  this  grass  upon  the  College 
Farm  for  three  years  without  discovering  in 
it  any  qualities  of  real  value  to  husbandmen 
of  the  Northern  States:  1,  It  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  freezing  of  every 
Winter;  2,  it  is  the  very  latest  grass  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  Spring,  rarely  appear¬ 
ing  above  ground  much  before  June;  3,  it  is 
cut  to  a  level  with  the  ground  by  the  first 
frost  in  the  Fall ;  4,  the  coarse,  woody  herbage 
which  it  yields  is  rejected  by  our  stock  with 
evident  disgust.  The  fact  that  it  endures 
drought  well,  giving  a  large  yield  of  hay  dar¬ 
ing  its  short  life  seems  to  me  an  insufficient 
reason  for  cultivating  it. 

My  experience  with  the  special  matter  of 
seeding  grass  lauds  points  steadily  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  method  likely  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory:  1,  For  seeding,  prepare  the  ground 
by  plowing  and  harrowing  as  thoroughly  as 
though  wheat  was  to  be  sown.  2,  Sow  the 
grass  seed  in  the  Spriug,  and  not  too  early.  I 
have  bad  best  success  with  seed  sown  about 
the  middle  of  April;  but  I  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  seediug  delayed 
after  the  lfith  of  May.  3.  Do  uot  seed  with 
another  crop,  as  wheat  or  rye,  any  more  than 
you  would  plant  corn  or  sow  oats  with  these 
other  grain  crops. 

Ag.  Col.  Manhattan,  Riley  Co.,  Kansas. 

- *♦« - 

PROFESSOR  J,  TROOP. 

In  recommending  grasses  for  the  West, 
where  stock-growing  is  one  of  the  leadiug  in¬ 
dustries,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we 
select  those  which  will  uot  only  yield  au  abun¬ 
dance  of  hay,  but  also  a  good  supply  of  nutri¬ 
tious  pasture.  Where  hay  is  the  main  object, 
popular  opiuiou,  at  leust,  would  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  Timothy,  as  the  one  containing  more 
flesh-forming  materials  than  auy  other  except, 
possibly,  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  (1’oa  serotiua) 
or  Wire  Grass  (Poa  compressa)  both  of  which 
are  richer  In  those  materials  than  most 


farmers  suppose.  As  a  pasture  grass. 
Timothy  is  one  of  the  poorest,  as  it  produces 
but  little  “aftermath,”  and  will  nob  stand 
close  feeding.  It  forms  the  main  bulk  of  the 
hay  crop  in  this  section;  and  on  our  rich, 
moist  prairie  soils  it  produces  abundantly,  fre¬ 
quently  two  and-a-half  to  three  tons  per  acre. 
For  cattle  feed  it  is  usually  sown  with  Red 
Clover;  but.  as  it  ripens  later  than  the  clover, 
it  must  necessarily  be  cut  before  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  growth,  or  the  clover  will  have  lost 
much  of  its  value.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
the  Spring  with  wheat  or  oats.  When  sowed 
alone,  10  pounds  are  required  per  acre.  It 
should  be  cut  while  it  is  still  in  blossom;  for 
if  left  till  it  ripens  its  seeds,  the  nutritive  mat¬ 
ters  will  be  converted  into  seeds  aud  woody 
fiber,  and  if  cut  at  this  Btage,  most  stock  would 
prefer  good  oat  straw. 

Orchard  Grass  Is  one  of  our  best  grasses, 
both  for  hay  and  pasture.  It  ripens  with  Red 
Clover,  hence  is  far  superior  to  Timothy  for 
mixture  with  it.  As  a  pasture  grass  it  has  no 
superior  standing  close  feeding  admirably, 
and,  as  I  have  frequently  noticed  in  our  ex¬ 
perimental  grounds,  continuing  to  grow  when 
others  are  completely  dried  up.  It  should  be 
sown  in  the  Spring  without  any  other  crop, 
and  25  pounds  per  acre  usually  produce  the 
best  results;  one  and-a-half  to  two  tons  per 
acre  is  an  average  yield.  This,  also,  should 
be  cut  while  in  blossom. 

Taller  Fescue  is,  I  am  sure,  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  leading  grasses  of  the  West 
when  our  farmers  become  better  acquainted 
with  it.  It  blossoms  about  the  same  as  Timo¬ 
thy,  and  the  two  make  a  very  good  mixture. 

It  succeeds  admirably  on  our  rich  prairiesoils, 
growing  from  four  to  five  feet  in  bight,  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  leaves  of  which  cattle  are 
very  fond.  This,  like  Orchard  Grass,  should 
not  be  crowded;  hence  should  be  sowed  alone, 
or  with  some  other  tall-growing  species,  on 
well  prepared  land.  Sow  30  pounds  per  acre 
when  sowed  alone,  and  cut  ad  the  time  of 
blossoming. 

Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  closely 
resembles  the  above  in  all  respects,  expect  be¬ 
ing  smaller;  for  which  reason  many  might 
prefer  it  to  the  other. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  grasses  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  aud  one  which  makes  excel¬ 
lent  hay  is  the  Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopecurus 
pratensis).  When  sown  on  rich,  moist  land,  it 
furnishes  a  good  pasture  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  iu  the  Spring  than  most  other  grasses. 
It  blossoms  about  four  weeks  earlier  than  Tim¬ 
othy,  and  may  be  cut  the  second  time  later  in 
the  season  with  good  results.  It  yields  much 
less  hay,  however,  than  Timothy,  seldom  ever 
producing  more  thau  one  aud-a- half  ton  per 
acre.  Fifteen  pounds  of  seed  are  required  per 
acre,  sowed  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May 
on  well-prepared  land,  with  no  other  crop. 
We  have  found  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  it  just  after  floweriag. 

Another  early  grass,  which  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  is 
.Meadow  Oat  Grass  or  Evergreen  Grass 
(Arrhenatherum  avenaceum).  This  grass  was 
not  known  by  farmers  generally  until  quite 
recently.  It  makes  a  rapid  and  continuous 
growth,  and  produces  from  two  to  three  tons 
of  very  nutritious  hay  per  acre.  As  a  rule, 
however,  stock  like  it  better  when  mixed  with 
some  other  grass.  The  seeds  are  quite  light, 
and  many  of  them  abortive,  so  that  from  25 
to  80  pounds  per  acre  are  required  to  insure  a 
good  stand.  This  also  should  be  cut  while  in 
blossom. 

While  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis) 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  pasture  grasses 
known,  it  is  usually  omitted  from  the  list  of 
meadow  grasses,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
light  cropper;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
when  it  is  grown  ou  light,  sandy  soil;  but  I 
have  often  seen  it  on  low ,  moist  land  standing 
over  (our  feet  iu  bight,  and  as  thick  as  most 
meadow  grasses  usually  are.  It  produces  a 
remarkable  growth  of  leaves  when  grown 
under  favorable  circumstances,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  fouud  to  measure  over  four 
feet  in  length.  The  trouble  with  this  grass 
(as  with  many  others)  is  that  it  is  not  usually 
given  a  chance  to  do  its  best.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  reference  to  Fowl  Meadow  Grass 
when  grown  under  similar  conditions.  Sow 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  the  last  of  April, 
on  low,  rich  laud,  aud  cut  just  as  the  seeds  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen. 

In  regard  to  clovers,  I  have  found  nothing 
as  yet  quite  equal  to  the  old  Red  as  a  forage 
plant.  Wheu  sowed  with  Orchard  Grass,  it 
produces  an  abundance  of  tirst-elass  hay,  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  cattle.  It  should  be  sown 
in  the  Spring  (April),  aud  when  sowed  alone, 
lt5  to  18  pounds  per  acre  are  required.  If 
mixed  with  Orchard  Grass,  sow  eight  pounds 
of  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter.  They 
should  be  cut  while  iu  blossom. 

Iu  localities  where  droughts  prevail,  Lu- 
cern  or  Alfalfa  (Medicago  sativa)  is  much 
valued  by  some  ou  account  of  its  deep-rooting 
habits,  which  enable  it  to  flourish  where  other 
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plants  wither  and  die.  The  seeds  may  be 
sowed  about  the  first  of  May  in  drills  at  the 
rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre ;  and  a  fair  crop 
may  usually  be  expected  the  same  year.  It 
should  be  cut  while  in  blossom  and  handled  as 
little  as  possible  to  prevent  its  leaves  from  be¬ 
ing  broken  off  and  lost. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  we  have  tested 
the  Johusou  Grass  (Sorghum  halapense)  on  our 
experimental  ground  for  severa  l  years,  but  so 
far  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  its  virtues  to 
warrant  me  in  recommending  it  as  a  meadow 
grass. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

- - - 

NOTES  ON  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 
FOR  HAY. 

PROFESSOR  G.  E,  MORROW, 

We  rely  mainly  on  Timothy  and  the  com. 
mon  R,ed  Clover  for  our  hay.  In  a  small  way 
we  have  made  tests  of  Orchard  Grass,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top;  in  a  still 
smaller  way  with  Lucern,  Alsike  Clover,  etc. 
In  ordinary  field  work  we  bow  both  grass  and 
clover  seed  with  stuall-graiu  crops;  and  of 
these  rye  is  given  the  preference  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  my  personal  experience  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Farms  about  equally  good  results  have 
come  from  fall  and  early  spring  sowing  of 
Timothy  seed;  clover  seed,  of  course,  being 
sown  only  in  Spring.  While  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  sowing  early,  say  in  March, 
good  results  have  been  bad  when  necessarily, 
as  this  year,  the  sowing  has  been  done  in 
April,  with  oats.  In  this  case  the  soil  is  har¬ 
rowed  with  a  slanting  tooth  or  light  harrow 
after  the  grass  seed  is  sown. 

On  our  prairie  soils  heavy  seeding  has  not 
been  found  necessary.  We  aim  to  sow  a 
bushel  of  Timothy  seed  to  four  or  five  acres, 
with  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  eight  or  ten 
acres.  When  clover  is  sown  alone,  I  should 
sow  about  one  peck  per  acre.  For  hay  for 
cattle,  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  Timothy  aud 
clover,  aud  liking  this  also  for  pasture,  we 
nearly  always  sow  the  two  together.  The 
otnmon  Red  Clover  has  generally  been  used, 
being  preferred  to  the  large  variety,  except 
that  the  latter  ripens  with  the  Timothy  while 
the  former  is  ready  for  cutting  earlier.  As 
we  cut  from  80  to  120  acres  of  grass  each  year, 
we  cannot  cut  all  at  the  time  we  would  like. 
We  have  some  small  pieces  mainly  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  with  a  little  clover.  This 
we  cut  when  in  bloom.  Timothy  we  com¬ 
mence  cutting  when  in  bloom;  clover  when 
in  full  bloom  or  a  little  later.  Orchard  Grass 
and  Lucero  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  in  bloom 
or  before. 

In  suitable  weather  we  aim  each  day  to  put 
in  the  barn  or  stack  the  grass  cut  the  day  be¬ 
fore;  in  exceptionally  good  weather,  it  is 
sometimes  stored  away  the  day  it  is  cut. 
Unless  there  isan  appearance  of  rain  Timothy 
is  rarely  put  into  shock-  We  do  not  use  a 
tedder.  The  hay  is  frequently  raked  into 
small  windrows  some  little  time  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  bam.  We  have  not  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  attempts  to  store  either 
grass  or  clover  within  an  exceptionally  short 
time  after  cutting.  If  I  bad  an  acre  or  two 
of  grass  and  could  certainly  foresee  a  bright, 
clear  day  on  the  morrow,  I  should  cut  the 
grass  in  the  early  evening,  and  store  it  away 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  before  dew 
began  to  fall.  In  practice  we  do  as  we  can . 

While  1  dislike  to  have  grass  wet,  after  it 
has  been  cut,  1  have  frequently  been  surprised 
aud  gratified  at  the  very  slight  injury  done  it 
by  even  heavy  rains  coming  soon  after  cut¬ 
ting.  In  case  of  continued  unfavorable 
weather,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  continue 
cutting  during  light  showers,  or  even  con¬ 
tinued  “drizzles.” 

Both  for  pasture  and  for  hay,  I  think  we 
have  underrated  the  value  of  Orchard  Grass, 
if  sown  thickly  and  not  allowed  to  become 
harsh  and  woody  by  standing  too  long.  Red 
Top  I  have  lictle  liking  for.  Blue  Grass  cut 
early,  makes  good  hay,  but  is  not  profitably 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Champaign,  Ills. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  hay 
crop  to  the  farmer,  we  must  remember  that 
in  a  large  part  of  our  country  (and  that  the 
best  part  for  farming)  our  horse3,  cattle,  aud 
sheep  must  be  fed,  on  an  average,  half  the 
year,  and  hay  forms  the  staple  food.  Perhaps 
no  other  farm  product  varies  in  quality  so 
much  as  this;  some  hay  containing  the  rich 
juices  of  the  plant  so  well  preserved  as  to  give 
it  a  delicious  fragrance,  and  to  make  it  pala¬ 
table  and  nutritious,  while  the  same  varieties, 
under  different  management,  are  destitute  of 
fragrance,  unpalatable  to  the  stock,  aud  large¬ 
ly  deficient  in  nutriment.  The  value  of  hay 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  the  farmer,  and  every  step, 
from  sowing  the  seed  to  housing,  should  be 
carefully  supervised  if  he  wishes  to  have 
thrifty  stock  and  good  dairy  products. 


Good  hay  is  not  produced  by  thin  seeding ; 
for  the  grasses  will  grow  coarse  and  rank, 
whereas  heavy  seeding  will  give  flue,  soft  hay. 
Through  the  great  farming  region  of  the 
Central  States,  between  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Canada,  Timqjhy  is  the  leading 
grass  for  hay,  and  always  brings  the  highest 
price  in  the  market.  Two  varieties  of  clover, 
the  common  Red  and  the  Mammoth,  also 
called  Sapliug,  Pea-vine,  Large ^nglisb,  and, 
in  Europe,  Cow  Grass,  and  three  tame  grasses, 
Orchard  Grass,  Red-Top  and  Blue  Grass,  are 
the  only  varieties,  besides  Timothy,  that  I 
have  ever  known  our  farmers  to  sow  for  hay. 
The  last  two  named  are  rarely  sown  for  this 
purpose,  but  on  lands  suited  to  them  they 
grow  spontaneously,  and  drive  out  all  other 
grasses. 

The  clovers  should  always  be  sowu  in  the 
Spring  with  small  grain,  and  the  best  crops 
of  both  hay  and  seed  are  made  when  about  10 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  are  sown.  On  win¬ 
ter  grain  the  seed  should  be  sown  when  the 
land  is  frozen  a  little,  and  it  is  best  to  sow 
early  in  the  morning  of  a  clear  day  when  the 
ground  will  soou  thaw,  as  this  partly  covers 
the  seed,  and  sticks  it  so  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  washed  into  bunches  by  a  rain.  When 
sown  on  spring  grain,  always  smooth  the  sur¬ 
face  with  a  plank  drag  before  sowing,  and  if 
it  does  not  rain  to  cover  it  in  a  day  or  two,  go 
over  it,  after  sowing,  with  a  brush  or  light 
drag. 

I  would  never  sow  common  Red  Clover 
with  Timothy  for  hay,  as  there  is  too  much 
difference  in  the  time  of  ripening.  The  large 
variety  of  clover,  however,  will  be  ready  to 
cut  at  the  same  time  as  Timothy,  aud  the  two 
grow  together  admirably.  I  think  that  land 
seeded  to  Timothy  and  with  three  or  four 
pounds  of  Mammoth  Clover  seed  sown  to  the 
acre,  will  produce  one  half  more  hay  than 
Timothy  alone,  and  the  clover  cures 
beautifully  with  the  Timothy. 

Orchard  Grass  and  common  Red  Clover 
mature  together,  and  the  mixture  cures  well 
aud  makes  excellent  hay.  I  have  succeeded 
best  with  Orchard  Grass  sown  in  the  Spring, 
and  when  sown  with  clover,  I  use  one  bushel 
of  seed  to  the  acre  with  about  six  pounds  of 
clover.  After  some  years’  experience  with 
clovers,  1  greatly  prefer  the  large  variety  for 
hay,  The  common  clover,  maturing  as  it 
does  with  us  from  May  25  to  June  10,  is  very 
difficult  to  cure,  as  at  this  season  there  is 
usually  more  moisture  iu  the  ground  and  at¬ 
mosphere  than  later,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  a  large  quantity  of  this  clover  cured  so  as 
to  make  good,  sweet  hay.  Besides,  the  work 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  corn  crop  needs  all 
our  time  and  energies.  The  Mammoth  Clover 
is  not  so  succulent,  aud  maturing  later,  when 
the  sun  is  hottest,  I  have  found  much  less 
trouble  in  curing  it,  and  I  have  never  fed  hay 
more  satisfactory  to  the  stock  than  that  made 
from  this  clover.  The  experience  by  other 
farmers  who  have  given  it  a  trial  confirms 
this.  To  cure  clover  nicely,  so  as  to  have 
sweet,  fragrant  hay,  requires  good  judgment 
and  constant  watchfulness.  It  should  not  be 
cut  till  thoroughly  dry  from  external  mois¬ 
ture,  and  must  not  be  cured  too  much  In  the 
sun,  or  the  leaves  will  crumble  and  fall  off. 
Borne  of  our  best  farmers  start  the  mowing 
machine  as  soon  as  all  external  moisture  is 
dried — sun  about  three  hours,  or  until  thor¬ 
oughly  wilted, and  draw  at  once  to  the  baru.and 
if  a  large  quantity  is  mowed  together  in  this 
way  it  makes  excellent  hay,  as  it  heats  and 
cures  by  its  own  heat.  The  moisture  will 
gather  and  spoil  a  foot  or  so  at  the  top  of  the 
mow,  but  below  it  will  be  bright  and  sweet. 
If  the  hay  is  to  be  cured  thoroughly  before 
putting  into  the  barn,  I  advise  that  it  be  put 
in  small  cocks  before  the  dew  falls,  and 
opened  aud  sunned  the  next  day.  Too  much 
curing  is  almost  as  bad  for  clover  as  a  rain. 

The  best  time  to  cut  clover  is  when  half  the 
heads  have  turned  brown ;  and  if  not  cut  soon 
after  reaching  this  stage,  it  rapidly  deterio¬ 
rates,  the  stems  becoming  woody  and  the 
leaves  turning  black.  In  sowing  Timothy  for 
hay,  I  use  a  bushel  of  seed  to  three  acres,  and 
think  the  quality  of  the  hay  much  better  thau 
when  sowu  thin.  There  are  many  farmers  of 
my  acquaintance  who  sow  a  bushel  to  10 
acres,  and  thou  allow  it  to  stand  till  dead  ripe 
before  cutting.  I  think  the  best  time  to  cut 
Timothy  is  soon  after  the  blossom  falls,  just 
as  the  seed  is  forming;  but  when  pure  Timo¬ 
thy  is  sown,  and  the  hay  is  intended  for  the 
working  teams,  It  may  be  a  little  riper,  but 
never  so  ripe  that  the  seed  will  shatter.  I 
think  there  is  no-  other  gras9  so  easily  cured 
as  Timothy,  as  three  hours  of  bright  sunshine 
will  put  it  in  good  condition  for  the  mow. 

All  grasses  intended  to  be  fed  to  milch  cows 
or  growing  cattle  should  be  cut  much  earlier 
than  those  intended  for  work  horses;  although 
the  latter  should  not  be  fed  dead  grass  under 
the  name  of  hay.  Many  carefully  conducted 
experiments  have  shown  conclusively  the 
superiority  of  early-cut  hay.  One  made  by 


Professor  Jordan,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  lasted  50  days,  Four  steers  were 
selected,  and  two  fed  on  early-cut  hay  and 
two  on  that  which  bad  been  cut  late:  after  28 
days1  feeding  they  were  “changed,”  aud  the 
two  that  bad  been  fed  the  early  cut  bay  were 
fed  the  late  cut.  The  two  steers  fed  the  early- 
cut  hay  gained  8.14  pounds,  aud  the  other 
two  3  4  pounds  per  day;  and  79  pounds  of  the 
early-cut  bay  made  ns  much  gain  as  100  pounds 
of  the  late  cut  A  second  experiment  by 
the  same  Professor  lasted  three  months,  and, 
as  less  meal  wasted,  showed  a  still  greater  dif¬ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  early  cut  bay.  Two  cat¬ 
tle  fed  on  the  early-out  hay  gained  two  pounds 
per  day,  while  those  fed  on  late-cut  hay  gained 
but  .84  of  a  pouud,  and  55  pounds  of  the 
early-cut  hay  made  as  much  gain  as  100 
pounds  of  the  late-cut.  In  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  each  lot  of  two  steers  were  fed  12  pounds 
of  meal  per  day;  in  the  second  each  two  were 
fed  seven  pounds  per  day. 

The  farmer  who  raises  hay  for  market 
should  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  shrinkage, 
so  as  to  know  at  what  price  he  can  profitably 
sell  direct  from  the  field.  At.  one  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  made  extending  over  three 
years.  Seventeen  different  lots  of  bay  were 
weighed  aud  put  in  the  baru  aud  a  second 
weighing  was  made  in  December  or  at  some 
later  period  during  the  Winter.  The  hay 
was  made  from  Timothy  and  clover,  aud  was 
cut  at  different  stages  of  growth  from  the 
time  it  began  to  head  till  it  was  nearly  dead- 
ripe.  Fourteen  of  the  lots  of  bay  contained 
two  tous  each,  the  other  three  800  pounds 
each.  The  greatest  shrin  kage  was  86  per  cent, 
and  in  four  lots  it  was  over  30  per  cent.  The 
least  shrinkage  was  12  per  cent,  in  very  ripe 
clover.  The  average  was  24.1  per  cent.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  cost 
of  rehandling  and  the  shrinkage,  hay  must 
advance  largely  iu  price  to  pay  for  wintering. 

In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  wheat 
and  clover  have  been  generally  killed  over  a 
large  area  of  country,  many  farmers  are 
asking  what  can  we  substitute  for  hay?  We 
have  two  good  substitutes— millet  and  corn 
fodder.  Either  may  be  put  iu.in  this  latitude.as 
late  as  June  10th  with  a  good  prospect  of  a 
crop.  Millet  will  yield  largely  ou  good  laud, 
but  the  land  should  be  finely  pulverized.  It 
is  best  to  sow  as  soon  after  a  raiu  as  the  land 
can  be  worked,  a9  if  sowu  just  before  a  rain, 
there  is  more  danger  of  weeds  eomiug  up  with 
it.  The  seed  should  be  covered  lightly  and  I 
prefer  a  plank  drag  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
presses  the  earth  to  the  seed,  ami  retains  the 
moisture  till  it  sprouts.  When  sown  for  hay, 
from  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre 
should  be  used.  When  corn  fodder  is  to  be 
grown  as  a  substitute  for  hay,  do  uot  sow 
broadcast  or  drill  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  a 
full  development  of  the  plant.  If  drilled  one 
stalk  to  every  six  inches,  or  if  iu  hills  three 
stalks  to  each  18  inches  will  give  good  results. 
Planted  at  this  distance,  the  stalks  will  uot  be 
as  coarse  as  when  planted  as  is  usually  done 
for  grain,  aud  most  of  the  stalks  will  set  ears 
and  produce  some  grain,  aud  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  blade  to  stalk  will  be  much  greater 
than  on  ordinary  fodder.  With  favorable 
weather  at  oaring  time,  a  large  yield  of  graiu 
is  sometimes  growu,  aud  the  ears,  though 
small,  make  excellent  cattle  feed.  Coru 
planted  in  this  way  is  not  so  liable  to  be  blown 
down  as  wbBU  sown  thickly  so  as  to  grow 
spindling.  A  series  of  experiments  In  plant¬ 
ing  at  different  distances  apart  is  now  being 
earned  out  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Statiou. 
This  is  the  fourth  year,  and  it  is  intended  to 
keep  it  up  for  10  years,  or  more.  From  the 
three  years  reported,  I  find  that  the  largest 
yield  of  fodder  per  acre  is  10,203  pounds,  aud 
the  smallest,  2,433  pounds  in  the  terrible 
drought  of  1884,  aud  the  average  of  uiue  plots 
was  5,400  pounds,  and  the  nine  plots  gave  au 
average  of  53  bushels  to  the  acre,  tuakiug  a 
total  yield  of  coru  and  folder  of  four  aud  a- 
half  tuus  per  acre.  These  nine  plots  were  all 
planted  with  au  average  of  one  stalk  to  each 
six  inches  of  row,  with  the  rows  three-and-a- 
half  feet  apart,  three  of  them  being  drilled 
with  a  single  grain  every  six  inches;  three 
with  two  grains  every  foot,  and  three  with 
three  grains  every  18  inches. 

Thousands  of  fanners  who  will  read  this 
article  know  that  the  usual  straw  stacks, 
wki  h  help  out  their  winter  feeding,  will  be 
wanting,  aud  that  they  will  not  have  hay 
enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Let  me 
suggest  that  they  try  au  acre  or  two,  if  no 
more,  of  coru  plauted  as  here  recommended. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

■  ♦♦♦  — 

D.  W.  SMITH. 

In  Central  Illinois  the  principal,  aud,  indeed, 
almost  the  ouly  plants  grown  for  hay,  are 
Timothy  and  Red  Clover,  sometimes  sowu 
separately,  but  usually  together.  The  proper 
tion  is  ouo-fourth  or  a  bushel  of  Timothy,  to 
which  is  added  from  a  piut  to  a  quart  of  Red 
Clover  per  acre.  The  best  time  for  sowing 


Timothy  is  the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of 
September,  and  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March.  The  latter  dates  are  usually 
regarded  as  being  too  early  for  seeding  clover, 
aud  it  is  generally  sown  separately  about  the 
first  of  April.  A  Timothy  and  clover  meadow 
should  yield  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and- 
a  half  tons  of  bay  per  acre  without  the  use  of 
manure.  The  judicious  application  of  well- 
rotted  manure  will  materially  tucrease  this 
yield,  but  it  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

The  custom  which  prevails  in  the  Eastern 
States  of  cutting  the  aftermath  for  hay  is  al¬ 
most  unknown  here,  and  when  practiced  does 
not  give  good  results.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  various:— 1st.  The  high  price  of  labor 
aud  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  crop 
leave  very  little  profit.  2d.  The  loamy  soil 
of  this  region  will  better  resist  drought  when 
it  receives  a  moderate  amount  of  tramping 
with  live  stock  during  the  fall  mouths;  the 
Timothy,  too,  seems  to  take  a  stronger  root 
and  to  stool  out  better  when  pretty  well 
trampled.  3d.  The  cutting  of  the  Hftermath 
would  necessitate  frequeut  re-seeding  of  the 
clover,  whereas,  by  grazing,  the  ground  is 
seeded  liy  the  plant  itself.  4th.  The  droppings 
from  the  live  stock  which  graze  Upon  the  fall 
growth  enrich  the  laud.  A  Timothy  and 
clover  meadow  judiciously  handled  improves 
in  yield  and  in  quantity  from  year  to  year 
without  re  seeding,  and,  practically,  the  ouly 
limit  to  its  life  aud  usefulness,  as  a  meadow, 
depends  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  Blue 
Grass,  which  seems  to  be  almost  indigenous 
to  this  country,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
drives  out  aud  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
grasses  upon  well  drained  lands.  Blue  Grass 
itself  makes  a  very  superior  bay;  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  caring  it.  aud  the  light  yield  as 
compared  with  Timothy  aud  clover,  render  it 
unpopular  and,  indeed,  almost  imknowu  as  a 
meadow  grass. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  iu  time  come 
to  be  better  appreciated  iu  this  respect.  My 
own  experience  goes  to  prove  that  both  cattle 
and  horses  prefer  Blue  Grass  hay  to  auy  other 
which  is  grown  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Its  great  value  as  a  pasture  grass  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment  in  this  con¬ 
nection;  suffice  it  to  say  that  after  being  mown 
for  hay,  the  fall  growth  makes  the  richest  of 
fall  pastures,  and  during  an  open  Winter,  it 
supplies  good  grazing  until  March. 

Red  Top  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  was  introduced 
here  mauy  years  ago, but  has'proved  a  complete 
failure,  both  as  a  meadow  and  a  pasture  grass, 
Stock  will  not  eat  it  either  as  hay  or  grass 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger.  In  wet, 
undraiued  pastures  aud  meadows,  it  becomes 
a  veritable  nuisance,  as  it  seems  to  have  an 
especial  affinity  for  such  places,  driving  out 
other  grasses. 

Orchard  Grass  has  beeu  tried  here  with 
good  results,  but  it  has  never  become  popu¬ 
lar  and  has  never  come  into  anything  like 
common  use. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  usually  sown  with 
or  upon  fall  graiu,  very  seldom  with  spring 
graiu.  Rye  is  probably  the  best  crop  with 
which  to  sow  either  or  both,  as  it  grows  thick 
enough  to  protect  the  young  shoots,  and  yet 
not  thick  enough  to  smother  them.  Timothy 
aud  Blue  Grass  are  sometimes  sown  in  stand¬ 
ing  corn  during  August  without  any  small 
grain  with  them,  and  nearly  always  with  good 
results. 

Timothy  and  clover  meadows  are  usually 
mown  during  the  first  half  of  the  mouth  of 
July,  just  after  the  bloom  is  off  the  Timothy 
and  whilst  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom— uot  the 
seed  bloom.  There  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opiuion  iu  regard  to  the  best  time  for  cut¬ 
ting;  the  “new  school”  favoriug  a  somewhat 
earlier  date  when  the  Timothy  is  iu  full 
bloom;  the  “old  school”  holding  that  Timothy 
should  uot  be  cut  for  lmy  until  the  seed  is  ripe. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  there  is  some  reason 
ou  both  sides;  cows  seem  to  prefer  the  early 
cut  hay;  horses  prefer  that  which  is  cut  later  ; 
which  coutaius  the  most  nutrimeut  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  analyses  and  feeding 
experiments,  and  upon  which  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  pass. 

Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  MAKE  A  MEADOW. 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

For  the  Central  and  Northern  States  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red  Clover  are  the  most  valuable 
crops  for  hay.  But,  for  all  purposes,  clover 
is  of  most  value  to  the  good  farmer;  because, 
if  properly  handled,  it  makes  good  hay,  and 
the  green  crop  fertilizes  the  soil  when  plowed 
under.  When  growing  Timothy  for  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow,  the  writer  1ms  pursued  the 
plan  of  sowing  one-half  bushel  of  unmixed 
seed  per  acre,  ou  well  pulverized  soil,  about 
the  first  of  September.  If  the  ground  needs 
enriching,  as  good  a  way  as  auy  is  to  haul  out 
stable  manure,  ashes,  compost,  etc.,  with  a 
sled,  and  scatter  it  on  the  suow.  There  will 
l>e  no  signs  of  the  straw  litter  to  impede  the 
mower  at  the  next  harvest,  when  we  may  look 
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for  about  two  tons  per  acre.  It  should  be  cut 
in  early  bloom,  and  culy  as  much  each  morn¬ 
ing  as  can  be  put  under  shelter  iu  the  evening, 
unless  the  owner  is  thoughtful  enough  to 
possess  hay  caps  to  protect  it  from  rain. 

This  may  seem  a  novel  way  of  seeding  Tim¬ 
othy;  but  ibis  a  good  one.  Many  years  ago, 
the  writer  got  a  hint  of  it  iu  his  reading,  and, 
as  new  theories  generally  look  very  well  on 
paper  until  they  are  tided,  he  determiued  to 
test  it.  Operations  began  a  year  in  advance 
of  sowing  the  Timothy.  There  was  a  large 
horse  pond  near  the  barn.  It  was  drained,  and 
the  muck  was  piled  on  the  bauks  to  drain,  and 
for  convenient  use  in  making  a  huge  compost 
heap  of  alternate  layers  of  mud,  barnyard 
manure.  aBhes,  the  refuse  of  tanneries, 
slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  50-cord  rick  was 
forked  over  twice  before  it  was  fit  for  use.  In 
the  mean  time,  an  old  20-acre  meadow,  too 
wet  for  growing  grain,  and  too  poor  to  yield  a 
tou  of  hav  per  acre,  was  thoroughly  under- 
drained  with  tile  laid  *13  iuches  deep.  The  ex¬ 
periment  wits  growing  expensive.  But  the 
next  Spring,  it  was  the  driest  Held  on  the 
farm  for  early  plowing,  and  was  put  in  oats, 
as  corn  could  not  have  been  got  off  the  ground 
early  enough  In  the  following  Summer  to 
make  way  for  the  Timothy,  as  I  wished  to 
sow  it.  After  harvest,  the  oat  stubble  was 
plowed  under,  and  the  soil  was  pulverized 
with  a  Thomas  smoothing  barrow.  Late  in 
August,  half  a  bushel  of  clean  Timothy  seed 
was  sown  per  acre,  and  brushed  iu.  The  Fall 
was  dry,  and  the  young  plants  came  along 
slowly,  butsurely.  When  the  snow  came,  the 
crop  was  well  set,  showing  a  decided  green 
tint  on  the  surface.  During  the  Winter,  the 
compost  heap  was  drawn  on  the  Held  with  a 
manure  spreader:  but  there  was  not  enough 
to  cover  it,  and  we  scattered  common  barn¬ 
yard  manure  over  the  rest.  The  next  Spring, 
when  the  snow  melted,  it  wa3  plain  to  see  that 
the  Timothy  had  grown,  for  it  was  beginning 
to  mat  in  places  on  the  surface.  Respecting 
the  comparative  value  of  compost  and  fresh 
stable  manure,  in  this  instance  there  did  not 
seem  auy  appreciable  difference  at  harvest. 
There  was  a  magnificent  crop  of  hay,  and  the 
meadow  continued  for  years  the  envy  of  the 
neighborhood, long  after  T  had  removed  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  A  portion  of  it,  I  believe,  is  yet  in 
Timothy,  siuce  1S?3. 

On  this  coast,  our  hay  is  simply  wheat,  oats 
or  barley,  cut  early  for  feed.  Alfalfa  is  sown 
precisely  like  my  Timothy  meadow,  in  like 
soil,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

Cloverdale,  Cal. 


SEC.  PHIL.  M.  Sl'RINQKR. 

Timothy  and  Red  Clover  are  the  most  valu 
able  of  all  the  forage  plants  known  in  Central 
Illinois.  They  are  usually  grown  together. 
The  Timothy  is  sown  in  the  Fall  with  winter 
wheat,  ami  the  clover  in  the  Spring.  This  is 
not  always  considered  the  best  course  when 
the  chief  aim  is  to  establish  u  good  meadow. 
The  Timothy  is  liable  to  winter-kill,  and  the 
ground  is  seldom  in  as  good  condition  in  the 
Spring  as  it  should  be  to  receive  the  clover. 
The  plan  will  auswer,  however,  when  the 
wheat  crop  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the 
seeding  to  meadow  is  of  secondary  importance. 

To  secure  a  good  aud  even  staud  for  mea¬ 
dow,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
of  groat  importance,  and  Ibis  can  usually  he 
had  by  plowing  iu  the  Fall  aud  then  barrow¬ 
ing  and  dragging  or  rolling,  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  may  require,  iu  the  Spriug,  This 
work  iu  the  Spring  should  be  done  nt.  the  ear¬ 
liest  date  possible  after  the  ground  is  settled 
and  dry  enough  to  work  nicely. 

Niue  pounds  each  of  clover  aud  Timothy 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre.  This  will  give  the 
proportion  of  seeds,  or  plants  of  each,  as  one- 
lift,  h  clover  to  four-tlfths  Timothy.  By  inauy 
this  is  considered  heavy  seeding,  and  an 
unnecessary  expense;  but  it  is  not  too  much. 
Using  plenty  of  good  seed  helps  to  insure  a 
good  staud  and  make  all  the  better  and  more 
even  growth  of  lino  hav  the  flrst  season. 

The  cutting  should  be  done  soon  after  the 
Timothy  is  in  full  bloom,  and  before  the  seed 
has  begun  to  ripen.  It  is  not  always  practi¬ 
cable,  when  there  is  much  haying  to  he  done, 
to  have  it  all  cut  and  cured  at  exactly  the 
right  time,  ami  in  the  best  wuy.  We  never 
have  better  hay  tbau  when  the  weather  and 
the  help  are  such  that  it  ct»u  be  mown  iu  the 
forenoon,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  heaviest,  of 
the  dew  is  off,  cured  the  same  day,  and  taken 
to  the  barn  or  the  stack  before  another  dew 
falls. 

Springfield,  Ill. 


PROF  \VM.  BROWN. 

For  best  hay,  we  rank  Timothy,  Meadow 
Fescue,  lied  Top,  and  Meadow  Fox  Tail,  with 
the  Red  and  Alsike  Clovers,  as  best  in  this 
section.  The  time  of  seediug  depends  on 
localities  aud  seasons;  the  safe  time  is  Spring, 
but  where  favorable  fall  seeding  gives  the 
best  start,  feeding  is  dene  in  Autumn.  For 
rotation,  hay  and  pasture,  fifteen  pounds 


of  grass  and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  are 
sufficient.  In  seeding  down,  barley  or  spring 
wheat  is  usually  taken.  Cutting  for  hay 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Timothy.  With  a 
variety  of  grasses  for  bay  the  use  of  a  tedder 
is  ad  visible  in  curing.  The  above  grasses  are 
also  some  of  the  best  for  pasture. 

Guelph,  Ontario,  Can. 


DANIEL  BATCHELOR. 

I  am  reluctantly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  but  few  grasses  adapted  to  our  rigor¬ 
ous  climate,  that  will  make  good  hay;  that 
is,  come  on  uniformly  with  Timothy  in  hight 
and  time  of  ripening.  The  following  mixture 
per  acre,  for  hay,  is  a  good  one:  Timothy,  13 
pouuds;  Italian  Rye  Grass,  five  pounds; 
Taller  Fescue,  five  pounds;  Red  Top,  three 
pounds;  Rough-Stalked  Meadow,  three 
pounds;  Fowl  Meadow,  two  pounds;  Sweet 
Vernal,  one  pound;  Medium  Clover,  five 
pounds.  These  grasses  come  well  together 
and  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red  Top 
aud  the  Vernal  Grass,  of  great  nutritive 
value.  I  have  purposely  excluded  from  this 
list  for  ordinary  hay,  Ray  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass  and  Tall  Oat  Grass.  The  Ray  Grass  is 
highly  recommended  by  some  American 
writers.  I  have  sown  it  year  after  year  and 
find  it  invariably  winter- kills,  root  and  blade. 

I  believe  that  this,  too,  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  at  several  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Orchard  Grass  and  Tall  Oat  Grass  are  so 
very  early  and  dominant  that  they  would  be 
overripe  before  the  other  grasses  would  be  fit 
to  cut.  But  for  a  soiling  crop  or  for  a  heavy 
nutritive  early-cut  hay,  these  two  growu  to¬ 
gether,  without  clover,  are  very  economical, 
as  they  can  he  cut,  iu  favorable  sea  sous,  three 
times  and  then  leave  a  good  rowen  fur  the 
Fall.  The  proportions  for  such  a  soiling  crop 
per  acre  should  be  a  bushel-aud  a-half  of  Oreh 
ard  Grass  and  half  a-bushel  of  Tall  Oat  Grass. 
The  latter  will  fill  the  interspaces  between  the 
tufty  Orchard  Grass,  aud  thus  make  a  better 
sod. 

The  above  list  is  for  fair  average  loamy  soil 
in  good  mechanical  condition  and  naturally 
or  artificially  drained.  Where,  however,  the 
land  is  very  light  and  sandy  theae  grasses 
would  not  all  flourish,  and  a  better  mixture 
would  he  Red  Fescue, June  Grass.  Hard  Fescue, 
Crested  Dog's  Tail,  Yellow  Oat  Grass  and 
White  Clover.  The  same  varieties  would  do  for 
a  dry  hill  side.  But  these  are  rather  pasture 
than  hay  grasses,  aud  should  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  pounds  of  each,  in  the  mix¬ 
ture, per  acre '.except  that  of  White  Clover  there 
need  not  be  over  three  pounds.  If,  however, 
the  eutire  farm  be  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  then 
a  large  portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  Lucern,  as  that  plant  flourishes  in 
deep,  sandy  land,  and  makes  the  most  nutri¬ 
tive  fodder  of  any  of  the  legumes;  besides,  it 
improves  the  soil  by  bringing  iu  much  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  and  drawing  up,  from  great 
depths,  the  components  of  fertility.  Lucern 
will  not  do  well  where  the  subsoil  is  heavy 
aud  wet.  A  heavy,  but  not  wet,  clay  loam 
devoted  to  meadow  should  he  sown  with  Tim 
othy.  Red  Top,  Fowl  Meadow,  Rough-Stalked 
Meadow  and  Italian  Rye,  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  pouuds  each  to  the  acre,  in  a  mixture;  to 
this  may  be  added  three  pouuds  of  Medium 
Clover.  • 

For  a  wet,  peaty,  black  soil  Rough-Stalked 
Meadow,  six  pounds;  Red  Top,  eight  pounds; 
Meadow  Fox  Tail,  four  pounds,  and  Alsike, 
six  pounds,  would  be  a  good  mixture,  per  acre. 

For  laud  much  shaded  the  following  mixture 
is  excellent:  One  bushel  of  Orchard  Grass, 
one  of  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  and  five  or  six 
pounds  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass  to  the  acre. 

If  grass  seed  is  sown  without  grain,  the  best 
time  would  be  as  soon  after  the  20th  of  Sep 
te ruber  as  possible,  aud  uot  later  than  the 
10th  of  October  in  the  State  of  New  York.  If 
sown  early  in  Autumn  and  the  weather  is 
moist  and  favorable,  a  root  growth  will  be 
made  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  a  late 
mowing  the  uext  Summer,  which  will  not,  of 
course,  be  accomplished  if  a  wheat  crop  was 
grown  with  the  grass. 

As  to  the  period  iu  growth  when  it  should 
be  cut  .  nature  shows  us  that  the  most  delicious 
morsels  for  cattle  are  the  sweet  June  grasses, 
which  are  devoured  with  avidity  aud  ou  which 
the  animals  thrive  better  tbau  ou  auy  other 
feed,  while  their  milk  secretions  are  full  and 
copious,  and  the  inilk  aud  butter  are  sweet 
and  aromatic,  having  a  flavor  and  a  savor 
delightful  to  the  seuses.  This  being  so, 
then  the  nearer  the  hay  resembles  green 
grass  the  better  it  is  for  all  economic 
purposes.  Heuce  grass  for  hav  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  scape  is  well 
formed,  and  never  later  than  the  appearance 
of  the  floret  in  the  axil  of  the  bract.  The 
essential  oils  which  give  to  grass  its  aroma, 
aud  doubtless  its  flavor,  have  all  been  assimi¬ 
lated,  aud  disappear  wheu  the  plaut  goes  to 
seed.  There  are  many  grasses  which  are 
highly X  nutritive  before  inflorescence,  but 


deteriorate  rapidly  in  going  to  seed,  and  be¬ 
come,  when  overripe,  of  no  more  value  for 
feeding  than  wheat  straw;  indeed,  overripe 
Orchard  Grass  is  not  as  good  as  oat  straw. 
Hay  cured  from  young  grass  would  make  an 
infusion,  or  tea,  that  would  fatten  a  calf. 

Grain  aud  grass  have  been  Bown  together  so 
long  on  some  meadows  that  they  will  no 
longer  bear  good  crops  either  of  grain  or 
grass;  and  there  are  people  who  keep  their 
arable  laud  in  crops  as  long  as  they  can  get  any¬ 
thing  off,  and  then  they  seed  down  to  grass 
when  the  soil  is  so  sterile  that  it  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  hay  crop.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  over  half  the  grass  and  clover  seed 
sown  with  grain  is  smothered  and  utterly  lost, 
and  in  many  instances,  after  the  grain  is  re¬ 
moved,  especially  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry,  there  is  no  hope  for  a  grass  crop  without 
re  seeding;  and  even  where  there  is  a  toler¬ 
able  catch,  the  meadow  is  retarded  for  a 
whole  season  I  suppose  some  will  deem  it 
folly,  but  I  think  wisdom  says:— Sow  grass 
without  any  other  crops;  sow  it  in  Autumn; 
if  you  are  in  for  rotation,  put  all  your  ma¬ 
nure  on  your  grass  land,  so  that  when  you 
break  up  the  Bod  or  sward  for  corn,  the  land 
may  be  found  in  good  heart  for  the  crop.  Of 
course,  there  are  plenty  of  instances  where 
the  land  is  new  or  where  the  fertility  has  been 
well  kept  up,  in  which  full  success  is  obtained 
by  growing  grass  and  grain  together.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  constant  seeding  with  Timothy  and 
clover  exclusively,  is  not  very  successful  so 
far  as  the  establishment  of  good  permanent 
meadow  or  pasture  is  concerned,  and  a  prime 
reason  for  this  defect  is  that  there  are  no 
stoloniferous  grasses  to  send  down  their  roots 
thickly  through  the  sod  and  thereby  hold 
the  bulbous  roots  of  the  Timothy  down  into 
the  ground.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  grass  where  Timothy  and 
clover  only  are  sown.  In  fact,  a  close  mow¬ 
ing,  followed  by  dry,  hot  weather,  will  often 
destroy  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  Timothy  en¬ 
tirely,  thus  causing  that  grass  to  disappear, 
leaving  no  aftermath  at  all.  Timothy  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  nutritious  of  grasses ;  yet 
under  the  usual  culture  it  stools  but  little,  and 
the  aftergrowth  of  the  young  bulbs  is  always 
thin,  thus  showing  plaiuly  that  to  keep  that 
grass  well  in  the  ground,  especially  where  it 
is  liable  to  lift  with  the  frost,  it  ought  to  be 
grown  with  such  other  good  grasses  as  will 
come  on  with  it  to  the  hay  harvest. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


L.  N.  BONHAM. 

On  a  farm  in  Southern  Ohio,  which  is  part 
clay  and  part  bottom  land  underlaid  with 
gravel,  the  writer  has  tried  of  the  grasses. 
Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Blue  Grass,  and  Red 
Top,  and  of  the  clovers  the  Common  Red  and 
Big  English,  The  farm  is  better  suited  for 
corn,  wheat,  and  barley  than  for  grass.  Two 
fields  of  clay  land  have  been  kept  in  grass 
eight  years  out  of  ten,  while  the  bottom  fields 
are  kept  in  corn  two  years,  wheat  or  barley, 
oue  year,  aud  clover,  mixed  with  Timothy 
aud  Orchard  Grass,  one  year. 

On  stiff  clay  lauds  it  is  probable  this  method 
of  seediog  aud  rotation  would  not  be  the  best. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  different  methods 
of  cultivation  and  of  the  crops  grown,  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  in  view  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  location.  On  the  bottom 
lauds  where  there  ore  sandy  spots  or  where 
the  gravel  comes  near  the  surface,  none  of  the 
grasses  tried  gives  as  good  results  as  Orchard 
Grass  and  common  Red  Clover.  Ou  the  clay 
lauds  1  have  been  able  to  cot.  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  Timothy  for  10  years  in  succession. 
The  crops  of  Timothy  hay  from  the  clay  lands 
have  been  so  uniformly  good  that  Timothy  is 
preferred  for  hay,  where  hay  and  not  pasture 
and  fertilization  is  the  object.  This  field  is 
conveniently  located  to  receive  the  mauure 
from  the  barn  where  are  kept  the  driving 
horse  and  two  cows.  A  top-dressing  of  man¬ 
ure  was  thus  provided  and  given  each  Fall, 
soon  after  harvest.  The  11th  Timothy  crop 
will  be  taken  this  year,  and,  but  for  the  Blue 
Grass  which  is  coming  in,  it  could  be  kept 
profitably  in  Timothy  for  years  to  come. 
Wheu  the  Falls  have  been  favorable  #for 
growth,  the  aftermath  has  given  us  from  one- 
half  to  a  tou  of  good  hay  per  acre. 

To  prepare  for  meadow,  I  plow  deep  in  July, 
laying  off  the  field  so  as  to  have  no  dead  fur¬ 
rows;  harrow  thoroughly  and  top-dress 
with  fine  barn-yard  manure,  five  to  eight  tons 
per  acre.  In  the  course  of  two  weeks,  after  a 
rain,  I  harrow  again  and  roll  so  as  to  compact 
the  ground  and  secure  a  uniform  condition  of 
the  surface.  Early  in  August,  I  harrow  again 
with  Scotch  or  Thomas  harrow,  whichever 
will  suit  the  condition  of  the  ground  best,  and 
sow  on  the  fresh  soil  a  bushel  of  clean  Timothy 
to  six  acres;  and  cross  sow,  that  it  may  be 
most  uniformly  spread.  No  brushing,  har¬ 
rowing  or  rolling  after  sowing  is  needed,  if 
the  ground  is  properly  prepared  beforehand. 
If  it  is  a  dry  time,  a  light  drag  made  of  boards 


or  a  roller  does  good  work.  Timothy  sown  in 
this  way  will  give  a  full  crop  of  prime  hay 
the  July  following,  and  for  years  to  come,  if 
not  pastured  in  the  Fall.  Fall  pasturing  of 
meadow  is  saving  at  the  spiggot  and  wasting 
at  the  bung. 

On  bottom  land,  where  I  have  a  four- 
year  rotation,  I  have  tried  various  times  for 
sowing  clover  and  grass  seeds  on  the  wheat. 

If  one  could  be  sure  of  finding  a  time  before 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  surface  would 
be  dry  enough  to  crack  and  pulverize  nicely 
under  the  harrow,  I  would  always  defer  sow¬ 
ing  the  Timothy  until  Spring,  and  then  harrow 
the  barley  or  wheat  in  April,  and  sow  the 
clover  and  grass  seeds  on  the  fresh  soil.  On 
that  intended  for  clover  hay  and  seed,  sow 
one  bushel  of  fresh,  clean,  home  grown  seed 
to  six  or  eight  acres,  accordiug  to  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  On  that  intended  for  pasture  or 
hay,  sow  the  same  amount  of  clover  seed  to 
gather  with  a  peek  of  clean  Timothy  and  two 
bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  to  eight  acres. 
When  sown  after  harrowiug,  in  March  or 
April,  I  have  never  failed  to  have  a  good 
stand.  The  Timothv  and  Orchard  Grass,  like 
the  young  clover,  will  be  greatly  injured  by 
pasturing  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off.  The 
animals  pull  up  so  much  of  the  youog  Orchard 
Grass,  aud  injure  the  young  Timothy  and 
clover  by  tramping  iu  August  aud  September, 
that  I  prefer  to  mow  it  in  October.  While 
the  hay  made  is  not  the  best,  it  makes  enough 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  cutting,  and  leaves 
the  ground  clear  of  all  trash,  and  causes  the 
clover  and  grasses  to  thicken  up  so  as  to  make 
excellent,  clean  hay  or  pasture  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Young  clover  and  grass  thus 
treated,  are  never  injured  by  freezing,  as  is 
that  which  is  pastured  much  in  the  Fall. 

As  to  the  time  of  cutting  Timothy,  I  cut 
wheu  the  seed  is  in  the  dough;  that  is,  soon 
after  the  bloom  is  off.  If  the  weather  is  good 
it  can  be  cut  in  the  morning,  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  noon,  and  hauled  in  before  six  o’clock. 

If  cut  before  blooming,  the  work  of  curing  is 
increased  and  the  weight  of  the  hay  is  less  by 
at  least  30  per  cent.  Considering  the  feeding 
quality  of  the  hay,  that  it  weighs  more,  keeps 
better  in  the  mow,  and  can  be  made  at  less 
risk  and  less  labor  tbau  when  cut  earlier,  I 
think  it  pays  far  better  to  cut  when  iu  the 
dough,  than  before.  As  to  the  argument  that 
it  should  be  cut  after  the  seed  begins  to  shat¬ 
ter.  so  as  to  keep  up  the  meadows,  I  prefer  to 
put  on  enough  seed  to  secure  a  first  class 
stand  at  the  start,  and  make  a  better  quality 
of  hay,  and  more  of  it  than  can  be  made  on 
the  system  of  thin  seeding,  with  the  hope  of 
renewal  and  thickening  up  by  the  shattering 
of  seed  from  the  hay  crop. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  time  of  cut 
ting  clover  for  hay.  Cut  when  in  fall  bloom, 
and  that  does  not  usually  occur  until  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  blooms  turn  brown.  At  this 
stage  of  growth  the  per  cent,  of  woody  fiber 
is  less  and  that  of  albuminoids  greater  than  if 
cat  later.  It  is  sufficiently  mature,  too,  to 
cure  readily.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  I 
cut  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off, 
and  between  11  and  13  o'clock  it  is  well  shaken 
up.  By  1:30  the  rake  starts  aud  the  clover 
hay  is  put  into  the  barn  before  five  o’clock. 

If  there  be  more  cut  tbau  can  be  put  in  by 
that  time,  it  is  put  into  cocks  or  close  wind¬ 
rows  before  any  dew  falls,  aud  hauled  iu  next 
■  day,  after  it  has  been  loosened  and  turned,  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  free  from  all  external  mois¬ 
ture.  Clover  hay  can  be  safely  put  iu  the 
barn  the  first  day,  provided  it  is  put  in  free 
from  external  moisture.  There  is  no  use  to 
attempt  to  put  up  clover  hav  the  day  it  is  cut, 
if  the  conditions  for  curing  are  uot  favorable, 
aud  you  are  willing  to  stop  hauling  to  the 
barn  by  five  o'clock  or,  better,  by  four  o'clock. 
It  must  go  iu  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  there  is 
no  moisture  condensed  on  the  hay.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  put  into  that  condition  the  first  day, 
then  try  to  reach  it  by  the  second.  It  pays  to 
shake  np  hay  carefully  and  cure  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  wish  to  preserve  all  the  foli¬ 
age  and  have  it  come  out  of  the  mow 
bright  and  fragrant.  After  the  external 
moisture  is  off,  the  sooner  it  goes  into  the  mow 
the  better  will  the  hay  be,  aud  the  less  the 
risk  and  labor. 

We  have  tested  the  several  methods  of  two 
or  three  days  curing  before  hauling  to  the 
mow,  aud  have  settled  down  upon  the  above 
as  the  best.  We  avoid  much  of  the  risk  of 
getting  the  hay  wet  in  the  field,  which  is 
ruinous  to  clover  hay. 

If  the  land  is  not  too  strong,  Orchard  Grass 
is  an  improvement, sown  with  clover  intended 
for  hay.  In  strong,  black  land,  however,  I 
have  found  the  culm  encased  by  the  several 
folds  of  the  leaves,  where  cut  by  the  mower, 
is  so  thick  and  sappy  that  it  will  not  cure  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  are  so  dry  as  to  crumble  into 
powder.  Hence  on  strong,  black  land  I  do 
not  sow  Orchard  Grass  with  clover  intended 
for  hay,  but  use  Timothy  instead.  On  thin 
land  Orchard  Grass  is  to  be  preferred,  since  it 
blooms  at  the  same  time  as  the  clover,  and  its 
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straight  stalks  keep  the  clover  from  falling 
Where  pasture  is  desired,  Orchard  Grass  adds 
greatly  to  the  value  of  lbe  clover  field.  It 
furnishes  a  variety,  recovers  quickly  after 
mowing  or  heing  eaten  down,  and  comes  early 
and  furnishes  more  succulent  growth  after 
August  than  clover  or  Timothy.  It  is  not  ap¬ 
preciated,  aud  isneglected  by  farmers  because 
t.he  seed  is  more  difficultto  sow  and  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  clover  or  Timothy  per  acre.  Its 
chief  value  is  for  pasture;  I  prefer  clover  or 
Timothy  for  bay.  It  may  be  sown  iu  the  Pall 
with  Timothy  or  early  in  Spring,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  almost  as  much  severe  treatment  as  blue 
Grass.  I  used  to  think  it  would  endure  harder 
usage  than  Blue  Grass,  but  1  fiod  that  where 
it  was  pastured  late  and  close  last  Fall,  much 
of  it  has  winter  killed. 

As  to  keeping  meadows  free  from  White 
top,  which  usually  takes  possession  of  those 
sown  with  wheat  in  Ohio,  my  experience 
shows  that  the  pest  can  best  be  kept  out  by 
thoroughly  preparing  the  seed  bed  as  above 
indicated,  so  as  to  insure  an  even,  thick 
stand  of  Timothy.  Should  White-top  appear, 
it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  go  through  after  a 
rain  and  pull  it  when  in  bloom.  It  can  be 
pulled  easily  then.  Pulling  it  twice  usually 
exterminates  it.  Iu  neglected  land  it  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  as  often  as  the  pest  ap¬ 
pears.  The  farmer,  who  hates  weeds  and 
loves  clean  hay,  will  not  hesitate  to  attack 
them  as  often  as  they  may  appear. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 


A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 

It  is  a  question  of  moment  to  farmers,  when 
preparing  for  a  permanent  meadow,  to  know 
what  grasses  will  succeed  best,  and  be  of  most 
value  when  made  into  hay ;  and  it  is  a  question 
of  more  importance  to  those  farmers  who  have 
no  permanent  meadow,  but  who  year  after 
year  plow  up  their  fields  which  have  been  in 
grass  or  clover,  and  renew  them  on  other 
fields.  In  this  rotation,  a  failure  to  secure  a 
good  stand  of  suitable  grass,  is  a  catastrophe. 
If  there  were  not  so  many  failures  of  the 
standard  plants  suitable  for  forage,  the 
experience  of  every  farmer  would  loug 
ago  have  determined  what  was  most  suitable 
for  his  soil  and  locality.  Failures  have  led  to 
inquiry  into  the  qualities  and  adaptability  of 
different  plants  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  failed. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan, 
Professor  Beal  had  collected, in  1880, about  280 
kinds  of  grasses,  millets  and  clovers,  which 
have  at  sundry  times  been  recommended  for 
forage  or  pasture  grass.  The  agricultural 
papers  have  published  the  results  of  many  ex¬ 
periments,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  call  for 
something  which  shall  combine  the  virtues  of 
all  the  rest,  which  is  a  vain  hope.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  those  we  have, 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  culture,  is  a  more 
commendable  study. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  all  forage  plants, 
Medium  Clover  is  the  best  for  the  farmer  who 
practices  mixed  husbandry.  It  wi  11  thrive  in 
every  agricultural  State,  and  its  failures  may, 
in  a  large  measure,  be  obviated  by  a  better 
understanding  of  its  needs.  Mammoth  Clover 
will  often  furnish  a  larger  bulk  of  hay  at  one 
cutting,  but  it  starts  late  in  Spring,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  less  aftergrowth,  so  that  in  quantity, 
even  during  the  season,  the  Medium  Clover 
will  furnish  as  large  an  amount  of  pasture  or 
hay,  and  the  quality  is  greatly  superior.  Al¬ 
falfa  and  Alsifee  are  unreliable  for  the  general 
farmer;  they  have  been  tested  in  various 
localities  and  have  failed  to  win  a  permanent 
place  in  tbe  economy  of  the  farm. 

A  bushel  of  clover  contains  between  15  aud 
16  millions  of  seeds.  A  peck  to  the  acre  would 
give  87  seeds  to  the  square  foot.  One  quart 
to  the  acre  would  be  10  seeds,  aud  from  this 
it  is  easy  to  determine  bow  many  seeds  would 
stand  on  each  square  foot  of  land  with  a  given 
number  of  quarts  to  the  acre,  supposing  every 
seed  to  be  perfect  and  grow.  But  about  20 
per  cent.,  on  the  average,  is  imperfect,  and 
frequently  25  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  fails 
for  waut  of  a  suitable  place  for  germination. 
Clover  seed  is  frequently  thrown  upon,  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  little  thought  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  covered,  trustiug,  perhaps, 
that  every  little  crevice  will  receive  a  seed; 
but  what  of  those  which  fall  on  “6tony  places,” 
aud  have  no  “depth  of  earth?”  In  clayey  soils 
the  surface  lumps  will  often  dissolve,  iu  the 
Spring,  sufficiently  to  cover  clover  seed;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  such  a  covering  on  a 
sandy  soil;  the  particles  of  6and  are  heavier 
than  the  seeds,  and  will  wash  under  instead  of 
over  tbem.  Where  clover  seed  Is  sown  on 
sandy  soil,  it  must  be  harrowed  or  rolled  in, 
or  failure  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

If  four  quarts  of  clover  seed  are  sown  on  an 
acre  and  suitably  covered,  there  is  plenty  of 
margin  for  wasted  and  poor  seed,  enough  will 
grow  of  the  44  seeds,  to  stock  every  square 
foot  with  its  quota  of  plants.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  set¬ 


tles,  and  will  allow  of  being  worked.  A  well 
rooted  plant  will  withstand  drought  better  and 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  tbe  strife  with  other 
plant  growths  about  it. 

We  bear  a  good  deal  about  early  cut  bay, 
and  many  writers  would  still  advocate  that 
extreme.  A  misapprehension  of  the  lesson 
which  an  analysis  teaches,  is  the  cause-  of 
much  of  this  ill-advised  discussion.  Early- 
cut  hay,  or  that  which  is  cut  before  or  iu  early 
bloom,  does  show  a  greater  per  cent,  of  diges¬ 
tible  food ;  but  there  is  much  less  of  it.  The 
shrinkage  is  great,  from  the  amount  of  water 
which  it  contains.  There  is  a  period  between 
the  early  bloom  and  after- flower,  iu  which  all 
plants  intended  for  hay,  should  be  cut,  to 
procure  the  digestible  food  stored  therein. 
The  chemist  separates  these  food  qualities, 
aud  calls  them  by  hard,  unpronouncable 
names  which  are  Greek  to  the  average  farmer. 
[Yes,  and  to  the  scholar  also.— Eds.]  Some 
of  these  do  not  appear  in  the  early  stages  of 
plant  growth,  and  others  disappear,  or  are 
changed  iuto  woody  fiber  as  the  plant  begins 
to  ripen  following  the  bloom,  so  that  tbe 
period  of  full  bloom  is  the  most  likely  to  en¬ 
trap  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  food.  It  one  desires  quality  for  bis  own 
use  at  the  expense  of  quantity,  he  will  begin 
to  cut  two  or  three  days  sooner  than  he 
who  sells  his  hay  by  the  ton.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  curing  hay  is  very  much  simplified 
when  the  work  is  delayed  until  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  in  the  plant  has  been 
evaporated  by  Nature’s  processes.  Under  tbe 
hot  sun  and  upon  the  dry  soils  of  Michigan, 
clover  hay  cut  in  tbe  afternoon,  is  often  left 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  is  raked  in  wind¬ 
rows,  bunched  and  carried  direct  to  the  barn. 
This  saves  a  large  amount  of  handling  and 
the  bay  comes  out  bright  and  sweet  from  tbe 
mow  in  Winter.  A  mixture  of  one  third  or 
one-fourth  of  Timothy  with  clover,  when  tbe 
product  is  intended  exclusively  for  hay,  is 
sometimes  desirable.  The  shallow-rooted 
Timothy  and  the  deep-rooted  clover  seem  to 
thrive  equally  well,  without  robbing  each 
other.  The  crop  stands  up  better,  is  haudled 
more  easily,  and  is  more  salable,  when  se  ling 
is  an  object  to  the  farmer.  Timothy  seed 
succeeds  best  sown  in  the  Fall,  and,  where  the 
land  is  flat  and  alluvial  in  its  nature,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  plant  for  a  permanent 
meadow.  It  sells  best  in  the  markets,  bales 
very  readily,  and  wastes  less  than  any  hay, 
except,  perhaps,  Red  Top.  This  last  succeeds 
well  on  overflowed  bottoms,  but  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  to  the  acre  as  Timothy. 

Millet,  Hungarian  and  Orchard  Grass  are 
poor  substitutes  for  a  good  meadow  of  clover 
or  Timothy,  although  they  can  serve,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  to  supplement,  tbe  loss  of  these  more 
valuable  products.  The  search  for  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  to  take  the  places  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  old,  is  commendable;  but  the  forage 
plant  that  cau  take  the  place  of  clover  and 
Timothy  for  hay,  is  yet  tangling  the  soil  of 
some  undiscovered  country. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


F.  P.  ROOT. 

Amongst  the  most  important  branches  of 
husbandry,  is  that  of  growing  and  making 
hay.  To  produce  the  finest  quality  there  are 
two  essential  points;  the  quality  of  grass,  aud 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  manufactured  into 
hay.  There  is  no  one  variety  of  grass  so  desir¬ 
able  as  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  kinds,  a9  is 
found  in  old-established  meadows;  but  such 
meadows  in  our  country  are  seldom  profitable, 
especially  on  our  dry,  arable  lands.  The 
American  farmer,  as  a  rule,  will  find  his  best 
interests  in  a  course  of  mixed  husbandry,  em¬ 
bracing  grain,  grass,  and  stock  growing  or 
fattening,  and  this  necessitates  frequent  seed¬ 
ing,  and  with  frequent  seeding  we  cannot 
dispense  with  clover,  for  on  our  dry  lands 
nothing  of  equal  value  cau  be  substituted  for 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  best  to  rely  upon  clover 
alone.  One  or  two  varieties  of  grass  with  one 
or  two  of  clover  will  always  make  the  best 
and  most  profitable  seeding.  It  is  a  fault  of 
many  farmers  that  too  little  grass  seed  is  sown, 
and  often  too  much  grain.  Of  the  clovers  the 
Medium  Red  is  the  most  grown, and  is  doubtless 
the  most  valuable,  on  a  majority  of  our  soils; 
on  light  sandy  lands  tbe  large  Pea-vme  is 
profitable.  Alsike  is  valuable  for  pasturage, 
but  for  hay  making,  or  as  a  soil  renovator,  it 
will  not  compare  with  Red  Clover.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  well  to  mix  Alsike  with  other  clovers  in 
seeding. 

To  secure  a  perfect  seeding,  I  have  found 
the  following  quantities  of  seed  profitable: 
eight  pounds  Red  Clover,  two  pounds  Alsike, 
four  quarts  Timothy  seed,  aud  one  or  two 
bushels  Orchard  Grass  per  acre.  Such  quan¬ 
tities  will  usually  insure  a  good  catch,  if  sown 
in  tbe  month  of  March,  or  early  iu  April,  be¬ 
fore  freezing  of  the  surface  soil  is  passed.  As 
a  rule,  grass  seed  will  do  better  if  sown  iu 
October;  clover  in  Spring.  For  profitable 
farming,  all  seeding  can  be  done  on  wheat  or 
rye ;  but  if  desirable  to  get  an  early  grass  *  i 


crop,  the  land  may  be  fitted  and  sewn  to  grass 
and  clover  without  grain,  and  a  crop  of  grass 
may  be  cut  late  the  first  season.  To  insure  a 
catch  of  seed  in  dry  seasons,  sow  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  mixture  of  super- 
pboshate  and  gypsum,  unless  it  was  sowu  with 
the  grain.  On  dry  grain-lands,  it  is  not  profit¬ 
able  to  mow  but  two  years,  before  plowing  and 
re-seeding;  clover  will  not  last  beyond  the 
second  year  for  a  full  crop.  Meadows  thus 
seeded  will  afford  an  excellent  quality  of  hay, 
and  a  large  return  per  acre;  and  there  Is  no 
hay  that  is  better  relished  by  all  farm  stock, 
or  that  will  keep  them  in  better  thriving  con¬ 
dition  than  when  clover  is  in  large  proportion. 

It  was  a  rule  in  former  years  to  cut  clover 
when  passing  out  of  blossom,  or  when  one- half 
the  heads  were  turned  brown.  This  is  too 
late  by  several  days.  Clover  should  be  cut 
when  iully  in  blossom  and  before  any  heads 
are  snuffed.  The  Timothy  intermixed,  will 
not  be  at  full  maturity,  or  in  full  blossom,  but 
will  make  a  better  and  sweeter  quality  of  bay 
than  when  further  advanced.  Much  depends 
upon  the  process  of  making  clover  bay.  to 
preserve  its  peculiar  excellence.  It  cannot  be 
made  properly  by  tbe  old  rule  of  “making  bay 
when  the  sun  shines,”  or  only  when  the  sun 
shines,  for  to  dry  clover  when  spread  on  the 
ground  sufficiently  to  keep  in  mow,  will  waste 
one-half  its  value,  by  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
becoming  over-dried,  so  as  to  fall  off  in  hand¬ 
ling:  and,  besides,  tbe  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  the  hay  will  be  lost,  by  discoloration,  by 
dews  and  rain  before  fully  cured  to  go  iuto 
mow. 

To  make  a  fine  quality  of  clover  hay  re¬ 
quires  care  and  skill.  First,  it  should  not  be 
mown  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  but  cut 
when  dry,  to  remain  until  fairly  wilted,  say 
from  nine  o’clock  till  three  in  good  hay 
weather;  or  if  mown  late  in  the  day,  it  should 
lie  till  noou  of  tbe  next  day;  the  green  grass 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  dews  at  night,  or 
even  rain,  before  it  is  wilted.  It  should  theu 
be  raked  and  put  into  snugly  trimmed  cocks  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Here  it 
should  stand  some  two  or  three  days  to  sweat 
and  cure.  Tbe  cocks  are  upset  for  a  few 
hours  to  air  out;  it  will  then  be  in  condition 
to  go  into  the  barn  or  stack.  If  the  center  of 
the  cock  feels  a  little  moist,  the  handling  aud 
mixing  will  secure  it  against  heating  in  mow, 
for  it  will  be  only  tbe  juices  of  the  grass, 
which  after  once  sweating  in  cock,  will  not 
beat  again  in  mow.  Hay  made  in  this  way 
will  retain  its  green  color  and  the  aroma  of 
newly  mown  hay  till  taken  out  of  mow;  nor 
will  dusty  hay  be  found  when  taken  out  in 
Winter  or  Spring,  aud  tbe  cattle  will  show 
that  they  appreciate  your  good  sense  in  hay 
making. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  favorite  crops  for  fodder  are  Timothy 
and  clover,  and  it  i8  difficult  to  get  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  try  any  other.  The  seeding  is  usually 
done  in  tbe  Fall,  with  some  kind  of  winter 
grain.  But  Timothy,  when  it  grows  rank  and 
is  permitted  to  get  ripe  before  cutting,  is  very 
wood}’  and  little  better  than  pea-straw  in  the 
same  condition.  Grown  on  tbin  soil,  so  as  to 
be  fine,  aud  cut  before  it  blossoms,  it  makes 
excellent  feed,  but  gives  a  light  yield,  So  of 
clover,  tbe  coarse  variety,  especially  when 
ripe,  has  hut  little  nutritive  value;  but  the 
smaller  kinds,  cut  in  bloom— before  any  of  the 
heads  have  turned  dark — tben  cured  in  the 
cock,  after  fairly  wilting  in  the  sun  and  air, 
are  highly  nutritious.  A  mixture  of  these 
with  Timothy  makes  a  nicely  balanced  ration; 
but  unless  grown  on  rank  soil,  which  makes 
both  coarse  and  deteriorates  the  flavor,  they 
do  not  give  a  heavy  yield.  Besides,  Timothy 
has  a  bulbous  root  and  cannot  very  well  stand 
drought  or  the  rays  of  tt\e  hot  sun  immedi¬ 
ately  after  mowing.  Another  difficulty  iu 
growing  tbem  together  is,  that  tbe  clover 
matures  firet  and  is  almost  always  allowed  to 
get  too  near,  or  quite  ripe  before  mowiug 
begins.  This  greatly  reduces  its  feeding  value. 
The  two  grasses,  therefore,  would  do  better 
grown  separately,  so  that  the  clover  may  be 
cut  in  early  blossom,  even  while  some  of  tbe 
heads  are  not  yet  opened,  and  the  Timothy 
be  cut  just  before  blossoming,  or  iu  early 
bloom.  If  in  full  blossom,  tbe  hay  is  not  only 
too  ripe  for  milch  cows,  but  the  blossoms 
make  tbe  hay  dusty  —  a  bad  thing  In  bay. 
especially  for  horses.  Only  those  grasses  or 
forage  plants  should  be  grown  together  for 
hay  that  mature  at  the  same  time,  otherwise 
one  must  always  be  overripe  and  the  other 
underripe  when  cut.  it  would  be  otherwise 
for  pasture  purposes,  where  different  grasses, 
maturing  at  different  times,  are  desirable. 

As  to  degree  of  ripeness  for  bay,  the  exper¬ 
iments  of  Prof  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Agricultural  College,  go  to  show  that 
early  cut  hay  is  best  for  dairy  purposes;  but 
hay  cut  when  the  grass  or  clover  seed  is  in  the 
milky  or  doughy  state,  is  best  for  growth  and 
tbe  development  of  muscle.  But  it  is  uot 
profitable  to  let  either  get  fully  ripe. 


Orchard  Grass  is  a  most  excellent  bay  plant, 
but  it  requires  a  rich  soil,  aud  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  good  catch, or  close  sod.  W  ben  it  catches, 
it  grows  in  stools,  and  then  seldom  covers  the 
ground;  but  once  started  and  well  fed,  it 
yields  enormously.  I  heard  Hon.  Harris  Lewis 
say  that  one  season  he  measured  no  less  than 
nine  feet  of  growth  at  four  different  cuttings. 
It  must  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  get  ripe, 
or  to  attain  a  near  approach  to  ripeness  before 
cutting.  If  it  does,  there  is  a  large  develop 
ment  of  woody  fiber,  and  tbe  hay  is  nearly 
worthless.  But  cut  it  early — not  only  before 
blossomirg,  but  before  fully  beaded— and  it  is 
cured  grass  when  made  into  bay,  aud  with  a 
judicious  feeding  of  grain,  will  make  grass- 
butter  tbe  year  round.  It  is  usually  ready  to 
cut  the  first  or  second  week  in  June.  This 
early  maturity  and  rapid  growth,  with  excel¬ 
lent  drought-resisting  power,  makes  it 
superior  for  soiling  and  to  eke  out  the  short 
pastures  in  Bummer.  A  well-sodded  pasture 
of  Orchard  Grass  is  a  thing  to  admire  as  well 
as  for  use  and  profit.  Like  clover,  this  grass 
will  grow  wherever  corn  will  do  well. 

June  or  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  is  another 
splendid  grass,  that  will  flourish  wherever 
Timothy  or  clover  will,  and  will  even  staud  a 
wetter  soil.  There  is  nothing  better  for  beef, 
and  it  does  not  Jack  in  butter  and  cheese- 
producing  qualities.  It  makes  superb  pasture. 
For  bay.  cut  it  early,  before  blossom.  In¬ 
deed,  all  our  grasses  are  preferable  for  hay 
when  cut  early,  and  there  is  this  additional 
value  in  early  cutting,  that  the  roots  are  not 
so  much  affected  by  drought,  aud  tbe  young 
shoots  start  up  more  quickly  aud  thrive  mor  e 
luxuriantly. 

As  to  quantity  of  seed,  that  is  generally 
pretty  well  understood  by  the  farmers,  and  all 
dealers  can  give  information  on  this  point; 
but  the  quantity  should  vary  with  the  rich¬ 
ness  aud  condition  of  the  soil  if  not  with 
locality  and  time  of  seeding.  It  is  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  stint  in  seed.  A  rich  soil  requires  less 
than  a  poor  one,  as  it  will  not  only  germinate 
a  larger  per  cent.,  but  induce  a  better  growth 
and  more  rapid  spreading.  In  seeding  in  the 
Fall  with  some  grain  crop,  less  seed  is  re¬ 
quired.  Many  experiments  point  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sowing  grass  seed  alone,  to  develop 
a  crop  by  itself.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
Fall,  at  Nature’s  seeding  time,  or  early  in  the 
Spring.  In  either  case,  the  ground  should  ba 
well  prepared  and  freed  from  weeds,  so  as  to 
afford  a  good  seed-bed  and  give  the  tender 
shoots  a  chance. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

My  usual  practice  has  been  to  sow  seeds 
such  as  Clover,  Timothy  or  Herd’s  Grass, 
aud  Red  Top,  with  any  crop  of  grain.  More 
grass  seed  is  sown  in  this  vicinity  with  oats 
than  with  any  other  grain,  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  more  acres  of  oats  than  of  any 
other.  Wheat  is  considered  the  best  crop  to 
seed  with,  but  wheat  is  not  one  of  our  leading 
crops.  Our  farmers  usually  sow  their  oats  on 
ground  that  produced  corn  or  potatoes  the 
year  previous  and  that  was  enriched  with 
fresh  barn-yard  manure  for  these  crops;  hence, 
is  well  calculated  to  give  the  new  seeding 
a  vigorous  growth.  The  great,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  the  only  drawback  to  this  method,  is  the 
drought  so  common  here  at  harvest  time,  and 
this  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  when  the 
grain  is  cut  and  taken  from  tbe  field,  tbe 
young  grass  plants  are  scorched  and  killed 
outright.  A  few’  timely  showers  after  har¬ 
vest  will  be  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the 
new  seeding,  aud  in  such  seasons  of  dripping 
showers  iu  the  last  of  Bummer  and  early  Fall, 
grass  seeding  is  almost  uniformly  successful 
when  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  Bpring  with 
oats;  a  failure  under  euch  circumstances  is 
hardly  possible  where  the  soil  has  been  well 
fitted,  and  the  grain  and  grass  seeds  have  been 
sown  iu  good  season. 

In  seeding  to  grass  with  wheat,  Timothy  or 
Red  Top,  or  both,  are  sown  usually  in  the 
Fall,  and  tbe  clover  seed  in  the  Spring.  Some 
sow  the  latter  in  the  Fall  also  with  success. 
Borne  farmers  prefer  to  do  so  rather  than 
wait  till  Spring,  claiming  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  from  this  practice:  while  others 
seed  more  successfully  in  Spring. 

I  have  sown  gross  seed  alone  for  pasture 
and  cut  a  good  crop  of  Timothy  hay  tbe  fol¬ 
lowing  August.  In  order  to  do  so,  the  ground 
must  be  in  good  tilth  aud  rich,  and  a  moist 
Bummer  is  desirable.  1  have  seen  good  crops 
where  ouly  four  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  were 
sown  to  the  acre;  also  where  four  times  that 
amount  were  sown.  For  cattle  aud  sheep  1 
prefer  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  clover,  and 
especially  of  White  Clover,  for  the  finest 
quality  of  hav.  The  time  to  cut  and  method 
of  curing  bay  every  farmer  should  decide  for 
himself  by  experiment.  1  prefer  to  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  is  ripened — about  midway  be¬ 
tween  blossoming  and  the  maturing  of  the 
seed  As  every  farmer  cannot  cut  all  his  hay 
at  just  the  best  time,  it  Is  w  ise  to  begin  early 
enough  to  get  through  before  there  is  much 
waste  by  overripeuiug. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 
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A  FEW  NATIVE  GRASSES. 

Wk  give  this  week  illustrations  of  six  grasses, 
which,  though  not  among  the  most  valuable 
of  our  native  sorts,  can  sometimes  be  used, 
where  they  grow  abundantly,  as  substitutes 
for  better  varieties.  At  Fig.  206  are  shown 


Fig.  206. 


spikelets  of  Double-headed  Panic  Grass— Pan- 
icum  anceps.  This  grows  on  poor  land  from 
New  Jersey  southward,  and  is  often  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  afford  considerable  pas¬ 
turage  late  in  the  season,  though  it  is  not 
much  relished  by  stock,  being  rather  harsh 
and  dry.  Another  Panic  Grass,  shown  at 
Fig.  207,  somewhat  resembles  the  former,  but 


Fig.  207. 


is  found  only  in  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States 
near  the  coast.  It  is  called  Cane-like  Panic 
Grass — Panicuin  divaricatum.  The  culms 
become  woody  with  age,  and  only  the  youug 
shoots  aud  leaves  are  relished  by  cattle.  The 
stems  grow  to  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  The 
leaves  ar«  from  two  to  three  mohes  long  and 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  width,  gradually 
narrowing  to  a  point.  At  Fig.  208  we  6how 


Fig.  208. 


spikelets  of  Andropogon  macrourus,  Heavy- 
topped  Broom  Grass.  It  is  found  on  low 
sandy  ground  near  the  cost  from  New  Jersey 
to  Florida  and  westward  to  Texas.  It  grows 
from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  numerous  spikes  forming  thick,  leafy 
clusters.  This  grass,  however,  is  of  little  value 
as  food  for  cattle.  At  Fig.  209  are  showu  spike- 


Fig.  200. 


lets  of  Glyceria  nervata,  Nerved  Meadow 
Grass.  It  usually  grows  along  the  wet  mar¬ 
gins  of  streams,  aud  is  found  extending  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  northward 
to  Alaska.  The  panicle  is  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  from 


Fig.  210. 


eight  to  12  inches  long.  At  Fig.  210  are  shown 
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spikelets  of  Spartina  cynosuroides — Fresh¬ 
water  Cord  Grass.  It  is  a  tall-growing  per¬ 
ennial,  reaching  a  hight  of  five  feet,  and  hav¬ 
ing  leaves  two  or  three  feet  long.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  cut  for  bay,  but  is  coarse  and  inferior, 
unless  cut  when  young.  It  grows  abundantly 
in  the  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  Fig.  211  shows  a  spikelet  of  Aristida 


purpurea — Purple  Awned  Grass.  This  species 
grows  west  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  an  annual 
one-aDd-a-half  to  three  feet  bigb,  and  is  much 
branched  from  the  base.  Where  it  is  abun¬ 
dant  it  furnishes  an  inferior  quality  of  feed. 


Ocr  respected  friend,  Benedict,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Dapartment  of  the  N.  Y.  World, 
quotes  two  sides  to  the  artificial  incubator 
question:  About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Rankeu 
gave  up  the  hen  entirely.  If  he  had  to  go 
back  to  the  old  hen  he  would  give  up  the  busi¬ 
ness.  His  patience  has  not  increased  with  age. 
One  incubator  will  do  the  work  of  50  hens. 
You  need  only  to  spend  about  10  minutes  a 
day  on  one  to  get  a  25  per  cent,  better  hatch 
than  by  any  other  way.  You  can  keep  your 
hens  and  set  them  to  work  laying,  instead  of 
hatching  chickens  He  thinks  that  is  much 
more  profitable.  He  can  bring  forward  as 
proof  of  his  position  numbers  of  men  who  are 
breeding  poultry  by  artificial  means,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  who  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 
method  on  any  account. 


Mr.  Hawkins,  in  the  Spring  of  1SS2,  put 
500  eggs  into  an  incubator  and  500  uuder  hens 
at  the  same  time.  Four  hundred  and  twenty 
chicks  were  hatched  by  the  hens,  and  315  by 
the  incubator.  All  were  placed  with  hens 
out-of-doors  and  fed  alike  and  at  the  same 
times.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  95  per  cent, 
of  those  batched  by  bens  were  growing  thrift¬ 
ily,  and  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  artificial 
chickens  were  dead.  He  confesses  this  may 
be  an  extreme  case. 


WORTH  NOTING. 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
says  great  mares  have  more  than  once  given 
lubberly  stallions  a  good  reputation;  that 
while  he  wants  both  a  good  horse  and  a  good 
mare  to  breed  from,  if  be  could  have  but  one, 
be  would  much  prefer  the  good  mare;  with 
her  the  chances  are  extra-good  to  produce 

something  of  value . . 

Thtc  Philadelphia  Press  says  a  tile  factory 
iu  every  county  would  build  up  the  country 
much  better  than  a  war  in  Europe;  the  one 
drains  the  laud  of  surplus  water,  the  other 
draius  it  of  its  fertility.  That  editor  has  a 

level  head,  with  something  in  it . . 

Anotuer  of  his  truthful  observations  is  that 
a  tree  hole  should  differ  from  a  post  hole  as 
much  as  the  root  system  of  the  tree  differs 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  post.  Yes,  as  the 
square  of  the  difference,  for  it  should  be  not 
only  that  much  larger  but  the  soil  should  be 

that  much  better . 

Speaking  of  the  marvelous  record  of  Prin¬ 
cess  2d,  the  Tribune  say9:  Suppose  a  cow  did 
make  46  pounds  ounces  of  butter  a  week, 
by  consuming  daily  <40  quarts  of  meal,  besides 
carrots,  beets,  and  clover  hoy;  and  suppose  a 
cow  can  eat  this  enormous  quantity  of  food 
in  24  hours — what  of  itf  There  have  been 
monstrosities— Siamese  twins,  gluttons,  giants, 
dwarfs,  bearded  women,  dog-headed  boys, 
and  other  freaks  among  the  human  race:  and 
may  there  not  be  monstrosities  among  cuttle  f 
South  and  West  advises  its  readers  not 
to  depend  on  wars  or  rumors  of  wars,  ou  luck 
or  on  Providence,  to  make  this  year  prosper¬ 


ous.  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself,  every 
time;  but  he  never  helps  those  who  sit  with 
fold  ed  hands.  Plo  w  and  harrow  and  plant  ana 
cultivate,  don’t  get  blue,  aud  the  harvest  will 
come  by  and  by;  and  better  times  with  it,  sure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ice-water  remedy 
of  Prof.  Riley,  will  prove  to  be  effective  in 
killing  the  cabbage  worm . 

F.  D.  Cobubn  says,  in  Our  Country  Home, 
that  the  quantity  of  pig  feed  artichokes  will 
yield  depends  much  on  the  soil  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  given  them,  but  a  Kansas  farmer  has 
found  by  actual  measurement,  his  yield  to  be 
700  bushels  per  acre.  He  says  he  often  won¬ 
ders  why  farmers  who  feed  so  many  hogs  do 
not  raise  some  artichokes  to  keep  their  hogs 
healthy  and  save  their  corn . . 

Mr  Wells,  in  his  excellent  book  on  Fly 
Rods  and  Fly  Tackle,  defines  an  angler  as 
follows:  The  term  is  to  me  a  title  of  nobility, 
an  order  of  knighthood  open  to  personal 
merit  alone.  Not  to  everyone  who  casts  a  8y 
is  given  to  belong  to  this  brotherhood.  He 
who  would  claim  admission  must  be  gentle, 
kindly,  courteous,  temperate,  unselfish,  a  lover 
of  nature,  a  pleasant  companion  and  a  true 
friend — and  let  us  be  thankful  there  are  many 
such . 

It  will  be  time  well  spent  to  look  over  the 
grape-vines  and  to  rub  off  shoots  where  too 
many  grow  together . 

Finger  pruning  of  young  fruit  trees  brings 
them  easily  into  symmetry,  aud  saves  heavy 
work  with  the  saw  iu  subsequent  years.  Cur¬ 
rants  are  greatly  improved  by  summer-prun¬ 
ing,  by  preventing  the  dense  mass  of  shoots 
so  often  seen  when  the  bushes  are  neglected. 
The  work  should  be  done  early,  or  when  the 
needless  shoots  are  green  and  soft.  To  make 
newly  set  fruit  trees  grow  well,  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  clean  about  them,  aud  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  hard  crust . 

Mr.  Thomas  also  reminds  us  that  white 
hellebore  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  goose¬ 
berry  and  currant  worm,  when  thinly  dusted 
over  the  leaves;  a  better  way,  however,  is  to 
mix  it  with  water  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  to  two  or  three  gtllons  of  water.and  apply 
with  a  fine  rose  or  spraying  syringe . 

Cleric  US  says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
that  some  dealers  in  fancy  poultry  destroy  the 
vitality  of  those  eggs  which  they  sell  at  the 
stores,  by  “shocking”  them— giviug  them  sud¬ 
den  and  quick  jars.  Too  many  sold  for 
batching  are  served  in  the  same  way,  we 
should  judge,  by  our  success  sometimes . 

Mr,  I.  K.  Fklch  says,  in  Our  Country 
Home,  that  there  is  no  reason  w  hy  50  fowls  to 
the  acre  could  not  range  with  the  cattle  in  our 
pasture  lands,  and  both  land  and  cattle  be 
benefited  thereby.  When  thus  colonized,  it 
is  noticeable  that  certain  fowls  adhere  to  cer¬ 
tain  cattle,  busy  in  catching  the  flies  that 
pester  them,  and  consuming  the  worms  and  in¬ 
sects  disturbed  by  grazing . . 

Prof.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  mentious,  in  our  es¬ 
teemed  contemporary,  the  Iowa  Homestead, 
that  Red  Clover  has  a  composition  quite  sim¬ 
ilar  to  cow’s  milk,  containing  more  drv 
matter  and  more  ash,  less  fat,  and  nearly  the 
same  albuminoids.  An  acre  of  good  clover 
will  produce,  in  one  season.  12  tons  or  more  of 
green  food,  containing  two-and-two-fifths 
tons  of  dry  matter,  equal  to  90  bushels  of  corn 
aud  more  than  its  equivalent  for  food.  Clover 
is  a  wonderful  feeder.  It  greedily  devours 
barn-yard  manure  and  ashes,  and  has  a  special 
liking  for  gypsum  . 

He  alsosuggests  that  often  where  clover  dies 

out,  it  is  because  not  permitted  to  go  to  seed, 

being  practically  a  biennial . 
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|  Invite  the  attention  ol'ont- 
!  of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  Stock 
ofRichSilks  Velvets, Plush¬ 
es,  Dress  Goods,  Uaces,  In- 
diaShawls, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Suits, 
Wraps,  Housekeeping 
Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have,  in  all  our  re¬ 
spective  Departments,  a 
full  line  of  medium-priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import¬ 
ed. 
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attention. 
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tilled  without  delay. 
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THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO, 


SAYS  THE 


PRICE 


WEED  SLAYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  five  hoes  In  garden 
or  field.—  Battle  Creek 

Times. 


It  is  the  best  tool  I  ever 
used.— Jf.  J.  Lawrence, 
Ed.  Ohio  Farmer. 

Sold  100  In  30  days.— Jf . 
P,  Livonia,  X.  Y. 


Worth  *25.00  to  ine.— TTw.  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

It  is  light.  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  anywhere  in  the  U. 
ou  receipt  of  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  W’ks,  Detroit,  3Iich. 


ITHACA  H 

|  Hand-Dump  anil  .Self- Damp  Patterns. 
OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 

ITHAPA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  aud  Safe. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  in  Itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  Rake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODYaT  LOW  PRICES. 

(^AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

^  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


RAKE 


The  Celebrated  Brinser 


GRAIN  CRADLE. 

Hand  made,  of  the  best  material.  Light, 
strung,  durab  e  and  handy.  Travels  easy 
and  fast  >uvny  thousand  In  use-  Sold  un¬ 
der  the  same  name  tor  nearly  100  years. 

Price  S3. *50  each,  but  to  introduce  them, 
will  sell  to  K.  N.-Y.  readers  for  $3,00, 
Don’t  tail  to  take  this  chance.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circulars. 

E.  C.  BRINSER, 
Middletown, 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 


Virginia  Karma. — Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  HI.IstM.  Cantralfa.  Vs. 


BUH  AGHT 

The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pyrethrum  Cinerariee  folium  blossoms,  grown  by  us 
In  California,  where  “ButHtch"  Is  manufactured  and  canned.  Buhaeh  Is  absolute¬ 
ly  non  poisonous  and  i*trfecUy  harmless  to  Aafmaf  or  Plant  Life 
BUHACH  Is  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSEBUD-  POTATO-BUGS,  COTTON, 
CURRANT,  and  CABBAGE  WORMS,  CATERPILLARS.  SLUGS,  APHIDES, 
ROkCHES,  WATER- BUGS,  BEDBUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES,  FLEAS,  MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS,  and  In  fact  all  Insect  pests  of  the  Household,  Field,  Orchard,  Garden, 
or  Conservatory. 

"BUHACH  -The  only  safe  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES,  CABBAGE,  CURRANT,  and 
COTTON  WORMS." -C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  I),  C, 

“BUHACH— An  invaluable  auxiliary  iu  the  warfare  of  our  insect  pests.”— A.  J,  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich. 
“BUHACH— Surprising  In  Us  effect  on  the  most  Impervious  Insects.'’— E.  TT  LLUgard,  Univer.  of  California. 
"HUHACH  -A  wonderful  lusectlclde!”—  Prof.  JV.  ,-t.  Henry,  University  of  VFiseonafn. 

"BUHACH— We  do  know  that ‘Buhaeh’ will  kill  CABBAGE  WORMS  aud  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG.”— Rural 


^ufd^'-unTvibsa^ 

INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


New-  Yorker,  April  £>,  l's5. 

Ask  your  Druggist,  Grocer,  or  Seedsman  for  It.  and  be  sure  that  our  "Trade  Mark"  covers  tho  can  you  get. 
If  Buhaeh  Is  not  for  sale  In  your  neighborhood,  sand  your  orders  direct  to  us.  Send  address  for  circulars, 
mentioning  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  IH’F’G.  CO.  (of  Stockton,  California), 

49  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  J 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  IS85. 


Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kansas,  condemns, 
as  will  be  seen,  Johnson  Grass  in  toto  for 
Kansas.  He  is  good  authority. 

A  number  of  communications  on 
grasses,  from  R.  N.-Y.  writers  who  have 
kindly  respected  our  request,  have  reached 
us  too  late  for  this  special  number. 


The  present  season  gives  a  fine  promise 
of  the  largest  crop  of  grapes  ever  raised 
at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds.  Many 
new  kinds  will  fruit  for  the  first,  among 
them  several  Rural  seedlings. 

♦  •  » 

Cultivate  the  potatoes  fully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  before  the  roots  have  so  extended 
that  cultivation  will  sever  them.  Never 
run  a  plow  between  the  plants  after  they  are 
a  foot  high — and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
corn. 

- - 

Ere  this  meets  the  reader’s  eye,  rho¬ 
dodendrons  will  be  in  their  gorgeous,  in¬ 
comparable  bloom.  Could  we  have  but  one 
hardy  variety,  it  would  be  the  R.  graodi- 
florum  for  this  climate,  and  we  have  tried 
many  varieties. 

-  »  » 

If  there  is  a  brighter,  more  brilliant 
shrub  or  little  tree  than  the  Red  Double¬ 
flowering  C rat icg us  (Paul’s)  when  in  full 
bloom  (this  year  May  31),  we  should  like 
to  know  what  it  is.  Each  umbel  is 
of  itself  a  little  bouquet  of  little  red  roses. 


The  great  Russian  Mulberrv  promises 
to  fruit  with  us  this  season.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  been  reproached  because,  on  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Budd,  of 
Iowa,  it  has  rated  the  fruit  as  inferior 
and  the  tree  only  valuable  for  its  hardi¬ 
ness.  Now  we  hope  to  speak  of  the  fruit 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

The  promised  cross  between  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Wvandottes  was  made. 
One  chick  (a  pullet)  is  a  pure  Plymouth 
Rock  in  appearance,  except  that  its  legs 
are  slightly  feathered.  Another  is  a  fine 
young  cockerel  whose  feathering  seems 
to  be  between  the  two.  We  presume  it 
would  require  ten  years  at  least  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  cross. 


We  are  glad  to  see,  by  our  English 
exchanges,  that  our  regular  correspon¬ 
dent,  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, will  contest  one 
of  the  Derbyshire,  electoral  divisions  at 
the  forthcoming  Parliamentary  elections, 
and  with  a  first-class  prospect  of  success. 
England  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  than 
to  elect  such  men  to  make  her  laws.  We 
wish  him  abundant,  success! 


If  a  man  has  just  cloth  enough  for  a 
pair  of  pants,  would  it  not  be  foily  to 
spoil  it  trying  to  make  a  w'hole  suit  of  it? 
Ib  it  not  equal  folly  for  a  man  who  can 
just  manage  50  acres  well,  to  try  to  spread 
himself  over  200?  Had  he  not  better  by 
far  content  himself  in  making  the  50 
acres  deeper,  richer  and  more  productive? 
The  profits  come,  not  so  much  from  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  as  from  the 
yield  per  acre.  “Bigger  crops"  not 
“more  acres,7’  is  the  best  motto! 

The  Rural’s  good  opinion  of  Wyan- 
dottes  is  not  lessened  by  this  Spring’s 
experience.  They  have  thus  far  given  us 
the  largest  number  of  eggs  of  any  of  the 
breeds  tried.  As  sitters,  they  are  patient 
and  faithful,  but  easily  broken.  As 
mothers,  they  are  gentle  and  attentive. 
The  only  objection  that  we  can  make  to 
this  almost  faultless  breed  is  that  the 
eggs  are  rather  small,  as  we  have  several 
times  before  stated.  We  had  intended 
to  try  the  Langshans  this  year,  but  two 
sittings  having  failed  us,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  wait  until  another  Spring. 

We  believe  that  the  grass  Panicum 
clandestinum  ( Hidden-flowered  Panic) 
will  one  day  be  cultivated  in  low,  partly- 
drained  meadows  where  few  valuable, 
grasses  will  thrive.  We  have  watched  it. 
for  years  at  the  Rural  Farm.  The  roots 
are  perennial;  the  stems  short  and  leafy. 
All  cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
will  pick  it  out  from  Timothy  hay.  It 


should  be  cut  early,  before  the  culms  be¬ 
come  rigid.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
higb,  and  unfortunately  is  inclined  rather 
to  spread  out  than  to  assume  an  upright 
position.  This  might  be  overcome,  in  a 
measure  if  the  seed  were  sown  thickly 
and  the  land  given  to  this  thrifty  grass. 
We  rarely  find  it  growing  in  dry  upland 
soil,  where  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  so 
dwarfed  as  to  appear  like  another  grass. 
- - * 

In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July  5 
of  last  year  (page  431),  an  accurate  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Peen-to  Peach  of  China  was 
given.  In  the  Rural  Fair  Number  of 
1882.  A.  J.  Downing’s  description  of  this 
peach,  given  by  him  in  1845.  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  alterations,  and  an  outline 
sketch  by  his  brother,  the  mucli-loved 
Charles  Downing.  We  were  surprised 
one  day  last  week  to  find  this  peach  for 
sale  on  some  of  the  fruit  stands  in  the 
city — three  for  10  cents;  a  fact  which 
shows  they  must  have  been  shipped  from 
the  South  in  large  quantities.  The  quality 
was  very  good — decidedly  better  than 
the  first  of  the  earlv  peaches,  like  Alex¬ 
ander  or  Hale’s  Early, 


We  are  delighted  over  the  promise  of 
having  made  another  cross  between  wheat 
and  rye.  If  so,  the  plant  to  which  we 
refer  is  three-quarters  rye  and  one-quarter 
wheat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one 
head  of  the  rye-wheat  hybrids  of  last  year 
was  again  crossed  with  rye  pollen.  But 
the  birds  attacked  the  head  and  so  injur¬ 
ed  it  that  some  uncertainty  was  felt  as  to 
whether  the  crossed  flowers  were  not 
destroyed.  Seven  kernels  were  planted, 
of  which  six  grew.  We  find  that  one 
plant  is  very  different  from  the  others  in 
vigor,  size  of  leaf  and  number  of  stalks, 
and.  singular  to  say,  is  heading  out  only 
a  day  or  so  later  than  the  rye.  while  yet 
not  one  other  bead  can  be  found  upon 
any  of  our  crosses  or  varieties  of  wheat. 
Again,  while  the  mother  plant  was  not 
bearded,  this  is  bearded. 


Hellebore  is  just,  as  certain  to  kill 
the  gooseberry  and  currant  worm  as  Paris- 
green  is  to  kill  the  potato  beetle.  With¬ 
in  the  past  ten  days  we  have  applied  it  in 
this  way,  as  being  the  most  effective  and 
at  the  same  time  economical :  One  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  is  mixed  in  two  of  al¬ 
cohol,  which  suflices  for  a  pail  of  water. 
The  water  is  then  sprayed  upon  the  bushes 
through  a  Cyclone  Nozzle,  projected  by 
an  Aquapult  Pump.  One  pailful  will 
spray  30  bushes  in  ten  minutes.  From 
the  bushes  so  sprayed  12  worms  upon  the 
leaves  were  picked  off  and  placed  in  a 
tomato  can  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.  At  five 
r.  M  most  of  these  were  dead,  and  the 
rest,  nearly  so.  Buhach  will  kill  currant 
worms  (either  powder  or  liquid),  but  it  is 
not  so  quick  or  effective.  The  bushes 
may  be  spriukled  with  a  whisk-broom  or 
through  a  watering-pot  or  spraying  bel¬ 
lows,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  Cyclone 
Nozzle  for  this  work. 


GRAND  STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 

The  Amerieau  Institute,  having  moved 
into  new  quarters  at  Clinton  nail,  on 
Eighth  Street.between  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Broadway,  will  dedicate  their  new  hall 
by  a  grand  Free  Strawberry  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  June  1?  and  18.  The  Judges 
will  perform  their  work  on  Wednesday, 
June  17th,  bet  ween  12  and  2  i\  m  ,  when 
it  will  be  open  to  the  public  till  10  i*.  m. 
On  Thursday  it  will  be  open  from  10 
A.  M.  to  10  F.  M.  On  Wednesday  evening 
and  Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  strawberry- 
subjects,  and  at  the'meeting  on  Wednes¬ 
day  p.  m.,  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  of  Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson,  will  deliver  an  address. 
Very  liberal  premiums  have  been  offered, 
ranging  as  high  as  $25  for  strawberries, 
roses  and  orchids,  and  as  the  season  of 
each  will  then  be  at  its  hight,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  will  be  the  finest  show  of  each 
for  many  years. 


IN  PEACE  PREPARE  FOR  WAR. 

The  rainy  days,  while  delaying  Spring 
work,  are  giving  promise  of  a  heavy 
yield  of  grass,  and  are  hurrying  the 
meadows  rapidly  forward;  and  some 
bright  morning  not  far  away,  the  farmer 
will  find  the  haying  suffering  to  be  quickly 
done.  From  the  tact  that  hay  cut  a  week 
too  late,  is  not  worth  nearly  as  much  as 
that  cut  a  little  too  early,  and  that  the 
having  can’t  all  be  done  in  a  single  day, 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  commence  cutting 
promptly  as  soon  as,  if  not  a  little  before, 
the  earliest  meadows  are  at  their  best. 
It  is  awfully  bad  policy  to  wait  till  the 
hay  is  ready  before  getting  the  haying 
tools  in  order.  Far  better  utilize  one  of 
these  rainy  days  in  looking  over  and  put¬ 


ting  in  order  the  mower,  tedder,  hay-rake 
and  even  the  wagon-racks.  The  precau¬ 
tion  will  add  wonderfully  to  peace  of 
mind  when  the  hurry  comes.  It  may 
save  much  hay,  and  some  hard  words! 
Try  it! 

- »  »  ♦ - 

CLEANLINESS  PAYS. 

Very  few  people  die  of  old  age  or  acci¬ 
dent;  more  than  DO  out  of  every  100 
deaths  are  the  result  of  disease,  and 
nineteen-twentieths  of  these  diseases  arc 
preventible,  if  we  would  but  observe  the. 
laws  of  life  and  health.  Ignorance  and 
carelessness  are  Death’s  ablest  generals. 
Decaying  matter  is  the  hot-bed  from 
which  spring  the  gases  that  are  the  ve¬ 
hicles  of  poison  to  thesvstem,  that  causes 
sickness  and  suffering,  if  not  death.  A 
pile  of  potatoes,  a  barrel  with  a  few  rot¬ 
ting  apples,  the  dirt  from  the  winter 
vegetables  or  roots,  have  more  than  once 
caused  the  empty  chair  and  the  aching 
heart  in  the  household.  How  important 
therefore  that  the  cellars  and  waste  places 
be  carefully  cleaned,  and  the  cellar  walls 
and  ceilings  be  whitewashed,  and  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  It  won’t  take  as  much 
work  as  to  run  for  the  doctor  and  to  care 
tor  the  sick,  and  will  be  much  pleasanter. 
rTis  much  more  comfortable  to  contem¬ 
plate  clean  premises  than  a  vacnut'place 
about  the  hearthstone  ;  and  then  how 
much  better  everything  looks  when  made 
tidy  !  Be  admonished  in  time ! 


OUR  “GRASS  SPECIAL.” 


TnKRK  is  really  more  grass-wisdom  in 
this  number  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
than  was  ever  before  got  together  in  a 
single  paper,  and  the  best  of  it  is, every  line 
is  from  intelligent,  practical  men  who 
know  by  experience,  “whereof  they 
affirm.’’  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  writers,  their  standing  as 
agriculturists,  writers  and  teachers,  and 
the  sections  which  they  represent.  Was 
ever  before  so  much  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  talent  represented  in  any  one  issue  of 
any  paper?  Besides,  wehavo  several  more 
valuable  articles  from  eminent  men,  which 
came  too  late  for  this  number,  and  which 
will  appear  next  week. 

The  grass  and  hay  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  arc  immense,  far  superior  to  any  other 
one  interest.  Even  the  extreme  West  is 
becoming  awake  to  the  necessity  of  grow¬ 
ing  more  grass  if  she  would  maintain  the 
fertility  of  her  soil.  To  the  thoughtful 
farmer,  these  grasB-napers  are  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  Rural  for  a  whole 
year,  and  he  should  not  fail  to  preserve 
them  and  carefully  read  every  article. 
Grass  is  a  king  whose  subjects  are  ever 
prosperous. 


BE  VIGILANT. 


TnESE  are  the  days  when  the  worm  is 
never  idle,  and  when  injurious  insects  are 
devastating  like  an  army,  and  when  the 
farmer  who  would  not  suffer  grievous  loss 
from  their  ceaseless  depredations  must  be 
ever  on  the  alert.  Although  kind  Nature 
hath  for  every  poison  an  antidote,  and  lor 
every  plague  a  cure,  man  foolishly  allows 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  birds, 
the  check  Nature  designed  to  keep  insects 
within  safe  bounds.  Every  lady  who 
ornaments  her  hat  with  the  stuffed  skin 
of  a  bird,  becomes  the  ally  of  these 
despoilers,  and  the  enemy  of  the  husband¬ 
man;  and  we  Cftnnot  understand  how  a 
being  so  kind  hearted  and  intelligent  as 
womun,  can  become  so  cruel  and  foolish 
as  to  support  such  an  insane  fashion;  but 
so  long  as  she  does,  and  this  slaughter 
of  the  birds  goes  on,  there  is  no  way  left 
for  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  but  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  insecticides  for  tlie  protection 
of  their  crops.  Thanks  to  science,  we  now 
have  iu  the  various  vegetable  and  mineral 
poisons,  effectual  agents  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  insects  that  prey  upon 
our  various  productions.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  inform  himself  as  to 
the  remedy  to  bo  used,  to  procure  a 
supply  und  the  appliances  for  the  proper 
application  in  each  case,  that  all  may 
work  together  in  the  destruction  of  these 
pests.  And  while  doing  what  we  can  In 
fighting  the  common  enemy,  we  should 
not  forget  to  frown  down  the  senseless 
fashion  that  causes  the  killing  of  our 
friends — the  birds! 


THE  KANSAS  WHEAT  OUTLOOK. 

Last  week,  the  telegraph  flashed  re¬ 
ports  all  over  the  country  that  vast 
numbers  of  locusts  were  ravaging  the 
crops  of  Kansas,  iuflicnug  ruinous  losses 
on  fMrmcrs.  Later  information,  however, 
demonstrated  that  this  report  had  no 
other  foundation  than  the  desire  of  spec¬ 
ulators  to  raise  the  price  of  gram,  by 
conveying  the  impression  that  the  next 


harvest  would  be  exceedingly  poor. 
Within  the  last  week,  another  series  of 
reports  from  the  same  State  tell  of  the 
ruinous  ravages  of  tlie  Hessian  fly  and 
chinch  bug  among  the  wheat  crop,  and 
this  news  is  much  better  authenticated 
than  the  other.  The  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  says  that, 
this  year,  wheat  will  be  “the  worst  failure 
that  Kansas  has  ever  experienced."  Many 
fields  which  a  month  ago  promised  a  fair 
yield,  now  show  more  chess  than  wheat, 
and  will  be  plowed  up  for  millet.  Of  the 
1,613,293  acres  sown  to  wheat  last  Fall, 
at  least  40  per  cent,  are  reported  to  have, 
been  plowed  up  and  seeded  to  spring  crops 
-chiefly  sorghum  and  tnillet-and  the  work 
of  destruction  still  continues.  The  loss 
in  condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  also 
23  per  cent,  below  the  condition  on  April 
30.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  product  of 
the  winter  wheat  cannot  exceed  12,000,000 
bushels,  slightly  more  than  a  quarter 
of  last  year’s  crop,  and  35  per  cent, 
of  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
Other  estimates  van'  from  this  to 
15,000,000  bushels;  but  all  agree  that 
the  crop  will  be  unprecedentedly  short. 
We  are  very  sorry  for  the  hard  luck  of 
Kansas  farmers,  who,  with  low  prices,  ex¬ 
tensive  winter-killing,  a  late  Spring  pre¬ 
venting  timely  seeding.  grasshoppers,  the 
Hessian  fly  and  chinch  bug.  and,  nearly 
as  bad  as  all  the  rest,  railroad  exactions 
eating  up  all  profits,  have  had  a  melan¬ 
choly  time  of  it  indeed. 


BREVITIES. 


Special  Supplement  Nurnher. 

Are  you  afraid  your  potatoes  will  suffer 
from  too  much  rain?  Then  hill -up! 

Housekeepino  on  Puoet  Souno.— Mary 
Wager  Fisher  begins  a  serje«  of  article5:  under 
the  above  headine  in  the  Domestic  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  number.  Rood  them. 

Those  who  have  planted  nr  mav  yet  plant 
(there  is  yet  time!  the  beautiful  Canua  Ehe- 
manni  will  be  delighted  with  it*  large  niaeeu 
ta  flowers— as  large  as  those  of  the  gladiolus. 

One  of  the  finest  hardy  reeds — Arundo  do- 
ttex,  vav  The  leaves  are  like  the  species, 
except  that  they  nre  half  white  or  a  straw 
yellow.  The  plant,  is  hardy  in  this  climate 
and,  though  not  new,  is  somewhat  rare. 

You  who  are  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
cffpct  of  different  pollens  in  changing  the 
shape,  size  and  quality  of  strawberries,  rend 
what  Prof  Thomas  Meehan  says  on  mge  404. 
It  will  be  completed  in  auotber  article. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Rociety  will  be  held  at.  Frankfort. 
Renzie  County,  on  June  24th  and  25th.  A 
fine  programme  has  been  arranged  and  a 
pood  time  will  be  had.  The  Secretary, 
Charles  W.  Garfield.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
will  give  further  particulars. 

California  seems  to  be  overrun  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  with  insect  plagues.  Not.  only  are 
vast  swarms  of  the  ganumelocusfc  devastating 
the  crops  iu  Placer,  Ynba.  Nevada.  Amador. 
Napa,  Sonoma.  San  Joaquin.  Butte.  Saere- 
meuto.  El  Dorado.  Tehama  and  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ties,  but  the  wheat,  fields  in  Alameda,  Napa, 
Sonoma  anil  Solano  Counties  are  being  very 
seriously  injured  bv  the  Hessian  fly.  an  insect 
which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  not.  to  oc¬ 
cur  on  the  Pacific  Coast.,  Prof.  Riley,  the 
United  States  Entomologist,  has  received 
sepcimens,  Bnd  they  nrove  to  be  the  true  Hes¬ 
sian  fly.  The  pest  is  also  doing  A  world  of 
injury  among  the  wheat  fields  of  Maryland, 
that  State,  Kausns  and  California  berng  at 
present  the  chief  sufferers  from  its  depreda¬ 
tions — the  East,  the  Center  and  the  Far  West. 

Adversity  has  beset  the  British  farmers  of 
late,  but  will  no  doubt  prove  an  eventual  ben¬ 
efit.  as  the  hard  lessons  given  by  tha*  severe 
and  dreaded  genius  always  do.  The  farmers 
there  incline  to  cooperation  more  and  more, 
so  as  to  meet  their  troubles  with  a  strong, 
united  front.  If  this  does  uot  enable  them  to 
master  them,  it  will  In*  likely,  at  least,  to  make 
safe  escape  possible,  and  to  open  new  lines  of 
advance  Formers  have  been  so  long  used  to  in¬ 
dependence  and  mastery  as  to  be  naturally  re¬ 
luctant  to  yield  any  of  either,  even  forthesake 
of  a  common  cause.  Necessity,  however,  and 
the  obvious  advantage  of  be’iug  able  to  get 
manures  and  seeds  and  tools  of  sounder  qual¬ 
ity  and  all  cheaper,  und  to  escape  the  traps 
set  bv  tricky  dealers  and  unfair  law  makers, 
are  all  powerful  incentives  to  association  aud 
union. 

The  anti-oleomargarine  laws  of  this  State 
have  proved  disastrous  to  the  Commercial 
Manufacturing  Comoanv  of  this  city,  until 
lately  the  largest  manufacturer  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  the  United  States. and  probably  in  the 
world.  The  company  was  incorporated  iu  1876 
for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  out  imita¬ 
tion  dairy  products  fti  unlimited  quantity. 
Its  consolidated  capital  stock  was  *  10,000,000, 
aud  its  factor  or  agent,  the  firm  of  Thurber 
&  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  were  said  to  be  the 
largest  stock-holders.  Lately  the  concern  has 
been  doing  little  or  no  business,  as  the  laws  of 
this  State  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  imitation  butter,  and  a  large  number  of 
suits  have  been  brought  against  the  concern 
for  violation  of  these  laws.  To  prevent  the 
executions  of  the  judgments,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  other  creditors,  the  company  was 
placed  iu  the  bands  of  a  receiver  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  Roseoe  Conkllng  figuring  among  its 
creditors  for  SI  1,075  for  professional  services 
in  arguing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  anti¬ 
oleomargarine  laws  lief  ore  the  courts.  Last 
January  the  indebtedness  of  the  concern  was 
#140,000;  now  it  is  supposedj'to  *bc  double. 
Truly  the  way  of  tho  trausgressorXbard ! 
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AZALEAS.  (Re-engraved  from  the  Queen.'1  Fig.  212. 
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AZALEAS. 


(See  engraving,  page  403.) 

The  azaleas  grown  in  pots  and  commonly 
known  as  Chinese  or  greenhouse  azaleas,  are 
garden  forms  of  Azalea  Indica,  a  species  in¬ 
digenous  to  China  and  Japan.  They  are 
evergreen  shrubs,  easily  grown,  long-lived, 
admirably  adapted  for  greenhouse  or  window 
use,  and  so  very  floriferous  that  sometimes 
the  blossoms  completely  bide  from  view  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  plants.  The 
flowers  are  large,  showy,  siugle  or  double,  in 
little  bunches  at  the  ends  ol  the  small  branches, 
and  in  color  they  vary  from  the  purest  white 
to  the  deepest  red,  and  sometimes  they  are 
striped,  flaked  or  margined  with  another  color; 
sometimes  also  the  edges  of  the  flowers  are 
frilled,  as  in  A.  crispittora,  or  hose-iu-hose, 
as  in  A.  amoeua.  The  smallest  plants  will 
blossom,  and,  unlike  oleander,  Crape  Myrtle, 
acacias,  and  other  plants  of  shrubby  or  woody 
nature  usually  grown  in  pots,  Chinese  azaleas 
are  unlikely7  to  become  too  large.  Plants  25 
years  old  or  more,  find  room  enough  in  a 
12-inch  pot. 

They  are  not  very  tender  plants  at  all;  in¬ 
deed,  many  of  them  are  half  hardy  and  A. 
aiucena  is  quite  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Besides  wintering  them  in  the  window 
or  greenhouse,  one  can  safely  winter  them  in 
a  cold  pit,  cellar  or  tight  shed.  Indeed,  ProL 
Sargent,  of  Boston,  who  has  an  extensive 
collection  of  these  azaleas,  winters  them  in  a 
cold  pit  and  a  cellar  shed,  partly  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  in  keeping  them  over  Winter, 
and  partly  in  order  to  retard  their  blooming 
season  till  May  and  Juno,  when  they  are  In 
their  hey-day  at  the  same  time  as  the  kalmias, 
rhododendrons  and  deciduous  a  zaleas. 

These  azaleas  blossom  iu  Spring,  immedi¬ 
ately  before  they  start  into  growth,  and  may, 
according  to  the  kind  and  treatment,  be  had 
in  flower  at  New7  Year’s,  or  be  retarded  till 
May,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  Under  ordinary  cool  greenhouse 
treatment,  they  blossom  in  March  and  April. 
In  order  to  have  them  blossom  early,  they 
should  be  forced  to  complete  and  ripen  their 
growth  early  in  the  year;  then  after  a  long 
inactive  period  in  the  Fall,  they  may  be  forced 
into  flowering  early  without  danger  of  “cast¬ 
ing”  their  buds  and  running  to  wood.  Piants 
that  mature  their  growth  late  in  the  season 
are  not  well  suited  for  forcing. 

Azaleas  should  not  be  repotted  every  year, 
except  when  they  are  quite  young  and  extra 
vigorous— once  in  two  or  more  years  is  often 
enough.  Soil  rich,  fibrous,  sandy  loam  and 
well-rotted  leaf  mold.  Pot  firmly.  Drain  the 
pots  well  with  clean,  finely-broken  potsherds, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  half  rotted  leaves  or  other 
rough  material  over  the  drainage  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  working  into  it  and  clogging  it. 
At  any  period  of  their  existence  never  allow 
azalea  roots  to  get  dry,  and,  if  in  pots,  see  to 
it  that  they  never  get  frozen.  During  the 
summer  months  set  the  plants  out  of-doors 
with  a  slate  or  board  under  the  pots  to  keep 
out  the  worms,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  ridge 
of  coal  ashes,  earth,  half- rotted  leaves  or  other 
material  to  preserve  the  earth  and  roots  from 
drying  too  quickly,  also  to  guard  against 
water  lodging  in  or  about  the  pots  in  wet 
weather.  Select  a  faintly  shady  place,  but 
not  under  the  drip  of  trees.  Bring  indoors 
before  sharp  frost  sets  in, 

Tlirips,  a  little  greenish-yellow  to  black  in¬ 
sect,  is  very  partial  and  destructive  to  the 
leaves  of  azaleas.  Tobacco-water  will  kill  the 
yellow  and  dislodge  the  black  ones.  Buhaeh 
powder,  it  fresh,  will  also  dislodge  them.  But 
Vigilant  attention  and  frequent  forcible 
syringings  are  needed  to  keep  Chinese  azaleas 
clean  from  thrips,  red  spider,  mealy-bug,  and 
other  pests. 

The  following  are  capital  sorts  common  in 
cultivation:  Bride  of  Abydos,  white  flaked 
with  pink ;  Beauty  of  Europe,  pink;  Criterion, 
pink  edged  with  white;  Decora,  bright,  deep 
pink;  Exquisite,  white  striped  with  pink; 
Fielder’s  White,  white;  Flag  of  Truce,  white, 
double;  Flow  er-of-the  Day,  white,  striped 
with  rose;  Iveriana,  white,  striped  with  rose: 
King  Leopold,  rose;  Stella,  orange  scarlet; 
and  Variegata,  salmon-pink  variegated  with 
white. 

But  besides  the  Chinese  azaleas,  we  have 
many  other  species  and  varieties  of  great 
beauty,  perfectly  hardy,  and  eminently  fitted 
for  our  out-of-door  gardens.  Azalea  calendu- 
laeea,  the  Flame-colored  azalea  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  aud  A.  Foutica,  a  yellow- 
flowered  species  from  the  Caucasus,  are  the 
parents  of  mostof  the  numerous  hybrid  decid¬ 
uous  azaleas  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  mass  of  there  hardy  azaleas  are  kuown’as 


Ghent  Azaleas  from  the  fact  the  Belgian  uur- 
nerymen  have  done  so  much  to  improve  these 
shrubs  by  means  of  cullivatian,  hybridization 
and  selection.  The  Purple  (4.  nudiflora)  aud 
Clammy  Azaleas  (A.  viscosa)  common  in 
swamps  in  our  Eastern  States,  are  well  known 
to  every  rural  child,  and,  given  a  sheltered, 
faintly  shaded  place  in  moderately  moist  soil, 
are  available  for  cultivation  in  our  upland 
gardens.  The  Smooth  Azalea  (A.  arboreal  from 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
is  a  choice  shrub  with  sweetly  fragrant  white 
to  rose-tinged  flowers.  And  one  of  the  gayest 
and  most  copious  of  the  genus  is  the  Azalea 
mollis, a  recent  re-introduction  from  Northern 
Chiua,  Its  flowers  are  large,  whitish-yellow 
or  flame-colored.  All  azaleas  are  now  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  genus  Rhododendron. 


i^liscfllanf0us- 


ON  THE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  OF  POL¬ 
LEN  ON  FRTJIT. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Gardner's  Monthly 
and  State  Botanist  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ox  December  10th  an  ear  of  corn  was  placed 
on  the  table  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
Burnet  Laudreth,  the  half  of  which  on  one 
side  was  brownish-red,  the  other  creamy- 
white.  For  reasons  given  in  the  report  of  my 
remarks  (p.  207,  18S4,  Proe.  Acad.,  Phila.),  I 
showed  that  the  result  could  not  have  been 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  strange  pol¬ 
len,  but  must  have  come  from  the  operation 
of  that  innate  power  to  vary,  to  which  the 
first  origin  of  color  in  corn— presuming  all 
sprung  from  one  form — must  have  been  due. 
Passing  from  this  to  other  supposed  cases  of 
immediate  influence  of  pollen  on  seed-coats 
and  pericarps.  I  said  “The  facts  are  interest, 
ing  as  bearing  on  many  problems  not  yet 
wholly  solved.  *  *  *  Bo  far  corn  has  been 
the  chief,  and  almost  the  only  evideuce,  that 
the  seed  or  its  surroundings  are  immediately 
affected,  but  recently  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  receptacle  in  the  strawberry— 
that  which  we  know  iu  every-day  life  as  tho 
strawberry — is  similarly  influenced.  *  *  * 
Experience  in  other  directions  does  not  con¬ 
firm  these  views,”  (p,  298  1.  c  ). 

The  Philadelphia  papers,  the  next  morning, 
had  rexiorters’  notes  of  what  occurred,  aud  I 
suppose  from  one  of  these  Science  made  me 
say,  “It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  corn 
were  the  only  plant  in  which  such  a  change  of 
color  was  produced  by  cross-fertilization;  yet 
in  the  case  of  no  other  species  had  any  change 
been  observed."  On  this  paragraph,  iu  Sci¬ 
ence  of  January  23d,  Professor  Asa  Gray 
comments:  “It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
veteran  horticultural  editor  aud  copious 
writer  as  Mr.  Meehau  is  not  acquainted  at 
first  hands  with  some  of  the  horticultural  lit¬ 
erature  upon  this  curious  subject  (extending 
from  the  year  1729  down  to  our  own  days), 
and  which  asserts  that  in  various  instances 
just  such  a  change  has  been  observed.  It  is 
harder  to  believe  that  a  writer  who  has  shown 
such  a  c  itieal  familiarity  with  Mr.  Darwin’s 
writings  should  have  entirely  overlooked  a 
section  in  Chapter  xi.  of  Variations  under  Do- 
mesticaiiou,  Vol.  I  ,  begiuning  on  fiuge  397, 
in  which  the  principal  observations,  convinc¬ 
ing  to  Darwin’s  mind  us  to  the  facts,  are 
brought  together,  ami  the  sources  referred  to.” 

It  w  ill  be  seen  that  I  did  not  suy  that  “no 
other  change  had  been  observed;’’  but  that 
corn  “was  almost  the  only  evidence.”  Obser¬ 
vations  in  regard  to  cbauges  have  been  very 
numerous ;  but  the  evideuce  that  the  changes 
were  really  through  the  immediate  action  of 
pollen,  to  my  mind,  is  chiefly  derived  from 
Indian  com.  Indeed,  1  have  been  amazed 
that  gifted  reasoners  like  Professor  Gray  or 
Mr.  Darwiu,  should  regard  the  recorded  state¬ 
ments  as  evidence  on  which  to  build  the  teach¬ 
ings  they  have  taught. 

In  view  of  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  question,  in  addition  to  its  undoubtedly 
scientific  interest,  I  will  go  over  the  whole 
subject  so  far  as  known. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  cited  page  of  Dar¬ 
win,  except  the  simple  statement  that  “two 
distinct  varieties  of  peas  spontaneously  inter¬ 
crossed,  as  shown  by  the  pollen  of  the  one 
variety  having  acted  directly  on  the  seeds  of 
the  other.”  Iu  these  days  when  so  much  is 
known  of  the  innate  power  to  vary— sports 
or  bud- variation,  as  this  style  of  change  has 
been  called — no  one  would  care  to  take  any 
“spontaneous”  change  as  evideuce  of  the 
action  of  pollen.  Not  till  we  reucb  page  470 
is  there  anything  to  the  point,  when  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  places  the  recorded  observations  as  long 
ago  as  1721).  But  there  are  those  who  believe 
it  was  known  to  the.ancients,  and  that  Tbto- 
phrastus.(Book  XL, Chapter 4)  ami  Pliny  later, 
had  the  same  idea.  But  a  reference  to  the 
originuls  shows  that  the  old  Greek  simply 
noted  that  pomegranates,  sweet,  would  some¬ 
times  have  eour  f  ruit,  and  that  a  black  vari- 
ety  ufjtigs  would  now  aud  then  take  to  pro¬ 


ducing  white  fruit.  Pliuy  (plagiarism  uot 
being  confined  to  modern  times)  has  about 
word  for  word  the  same,  but  adds  the  grape 
aud  a  few  others  to  1  he  list.  Rut  all  these  are 
“spontaneous”  changes,  and  uot  to  the  point. 

Very  much  is  made  by  Mr.  Darwiu  of  color¬ 
ed  peas  being  found  in  pods  along  with  light 
ones,  but  Dean  Herbert  showed,  years  before, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  that  the  color  of  a  plant  permeated 
all  its  tissues— that  is  to  say,  that  a  plant  us¬ 
ually  with  white  flowers,  sporting  to  red, 
would  have  the  stems  and  petioles  as  well  as 
the  flowers,  dark.  The  cotyledons — a  part  of 
the  new  plant — would  partako  of  this  bigbten- 
ed  color.  The  dark  color  of  a  dark  pea  comes 
from  its  cotyledons,  and  this  coloring  matter 
may  even  be  absorbed  by  the  seed-coats.  Major 
Clarke  (Proc.  Bot.  Congress  at  Loudon,  188(5) 
made  similar  observations  on  colored  and  col¬ 
orless  stock  gillies.  Wiegman  long  before  bad 
gone  over  the  ground  with  peas.  Gaertuer 
also  traversed  the  same  field,  not  only  with 
peas,  but  with  other  things,  aud  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  “might  be  a  possibility  of 
change”  in  this  way,  but  was  sure  that  iu  tbe 
majority  of  cases  it  was  the  result  of  “indi¬ 
vidual  variation.'’  There  is  no  doubt  but 
bicolored  seeds  are  found  in  the  pods  of  yeas 
aud  stock  gillies,  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
color  comes  from  the  cotyledon,  which  is  a 
part  of  tho  now  plant,  it  is  uot  legitimate  to 
place  this  to  the  account  of  an  influence  on 
the  parts  which  more  properly  belongs  to  tho 
mother, and  which  is  the  whole  question  invol¬ 
ved.  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Knight,  in  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  tho  Hort.  Soef|  with  Mr.  Goss’s  exper¬ 
iments  on  peas  fresh  before  him,  takes  similar 
ground.  Mr.  Goss  thought  impregnation 
of  the  Dwarf  Imperial  (white)  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Blue,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
two  blue  peas  witb  the  three  white  iu  the  pod; 
but  be  shows, in  subsequent  years, where  there 
was  no  cross-fertilizatiou,  that  the  same  phe¬ 
nomena  occurred,  (Vol.  V.  p.  37,  Trans.  Hort. 
Soc.)  In  many  of  thesubsequeut  illustrations 
given  by  Mr.  Darwiu,  tbe  size  of  the  seed 
vessel  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  immediate  ac¬ 
tion;  but  Barely  the  modems  will  need  better 
evidence?  Tbeu  he  says  that  “it  is  known  that 
grapes  have  been  thus  affected  in  color,  size, 
and  shape,”  the  “thus"  meauing  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  pollen. 

It  is  surprising  that  with  the  credit  Mr. 
Darwin  has  received  for  eaudor  in  giving 
opposing  facts,  he  has  not  noted  the  many 
cases  on  record  where  just  such  changes  have 
occurred  without  any  chance  for  pollen  to 
aid  in  them.  Mr’.  T.  A.  Knight  iu  the  Tran9. 
Hort.  Society,  notes  that  a  yellow  plum  tree 
once  bore  red  fruit,  and  he  repudiates,  while 
stating  the  fact,  the  notion  that  pollen  could 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  Dr.  Asa 
Gray,  noticing  this  iu  a  farm  journal  in  1874, 
suggests  that  Kuight  was  a  disbeliever  in  the 
immediate  influence  of  pollen  on  fruit,  because 
he  was  prepos-essedin  favor  of  bud  variation. 
We  bave  no  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
Mr.  Kuight  would  think  Dr.  Gray  prepos¬ 
sessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  We 
may,  however,  conclude  that  the  usually 
charitable  and  very  generous  Professsor  of 
Cambridge  has  been  betrayei  into  a  hasty 
expression  by  a  slip  of  tbe  pen.  which  his 
cooler  judgment  would  uot  commend. 

Mr.  Lorirr  Blodgett  notes,  (Gardener’s 
Monthly  p.  22,  1872),  that  a  large  grape-vine 
of  Rogers’s  No.  1,  after  beiug  some  years  in 
bearing,  boro  branches  with  large,  white  ber¬ 
ries.  having  flesh  as  tender  os  tho  European, 
and,  at  the  same  time  there  were  branches 
with  bunches  of  small,  round,  bright  crimson 
berries,  resembling  the  variety  known  as 
Rogers’s  No.  9.  Similar  changes  in  grapes 
are  noted  by  Carricre  in  lieime  florticole  for 
1884.  In  the  Horticulturist  for  1856,  Mr.  John 
J,  Smith  notes  a  gooseberry  which  one 
year  had  a  freak  to  produce  red  and  yellow 
fruit  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  bush. 
The  berries  differed  from  each  other  in  many 
respects,  the  red  being  superior  in  flavor. 
These  instances  are  interesting  os  emphasizing 
a  fact  recently  fully  developed— that  with 
change  of  color,  flavor  follows.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  placing  these  changes  iu 
fruits  or  seeds  to  the  credit  of  polleu,  than 
similar  changes  very  common  among  flowers 
and  which  we  know  are  duo  to  bud-variation 
only.  CoL  Wilder  had  three  magnificent  and 
very  distinct  varieties  of  cawelias,  named 
Grace  Sherwiu  Wilder,  Abbie  Trephosa  Wil¬ 
der  aud  Queen  of  Beauty-all  f  ports  independ¬ 
ently  of  seed,  from  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder.  A 
large  number  of  the  best  roses  now  grown  by 
florists  are  similar  “sports.” 

Dr.  Gray,  in  the  paper  above  cited,  makes 
much  of  a  paper  of  Maxlmowioz,  also  cited,  iu 
w  hich  the  latter  crossed  the  common  bulbifer- 
ous  lily,  and  L.  davaricum,  uud  “the  wavy  pod 
of  one  developed  directly  into  ft  pod  the  shape 
of  the  other;”  but  in  tbe  original  paper  of 
Maximowicz,  we  see  that  the  two  species  are 
regarded  by  otber  botanists  than  himself,  as  to 
be  practicully  one  thing;  uud  in  a  foot- note  he 


tells  us  that  since  his  paper  was  written,  Mr. 
Baker  of  the  New  Museum  had  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  was  really  mistaken  in  one  suppos¬ 
ed  point  of  difference.  Maximowicz  proceeded 
to  quote  Dr.  Kuuitz  as  saying  “by  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  pollen”  a  tomato  bore  a  fruit  of 
(like  a)  a  capsicum— and  Hartsen,  an  egg 
plaut  with  a  tomato-like  form.  But  in  this 
country,  we  are  familiar  with  many  strange 
shapes  which  leaves  and  flowers,  as  well  as 
fruit  sometimes  assume,  without  any  right 
whatever  to  assert  that  the  change  in  form 
w  as  due  “to  the  direct  influence  of  pollen.” 
Indeed,  one  might  almost  risk  a  deliberate 
chargeof  beiug  “prepossessed”  iu  saying  decis¬ 
ively  that  in  numberless  cases  of  these  sportive 
changes,  the  direct  influence  of  pollen  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Mr. 
Edward  Wilkins,  of  Maryland,  a  very  famous 
peach  grower,  had  u  branch  producing  necta¬ 
rines  from  an  old  peach  tree,  but  bad  no  nec¬ 
tarines  in  his  orchard  (Gardeuor’a  Monthly, 
Sept.  1876).  In  March  of  tho  same  year,  the 
same  magazine  notes  red  potatoes,  like  Early 
Rose,  coming  from  the  roots  of  the  white 
Peachblow,  and  similar  experiences  are  com¬ 
mon.  In  the  same  magazine  note  Is  made  of 
differently  colored  sweet  potatoes  from  one 
root — the  sweet  potato  not  flowering  at  all 
where  new  varieties  from  roots  are  not  un¬ 
common.  These  and  similar  experiences  are 
well  known  to  cultivators,  and  it  may  be  no¬ 
ted  that  the  belief  in  this  direct  influence  of 
pollen  generally  comes  from  those  who  have 
had  the  most  limited  cultural  experience.  Thus 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  one  of  the  famous  scientists 
of  his  day  aud  founder  of  the  Cleveland  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  communicated  to  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  in  1876,  a  paper  on  the  hybri¬ 
dization  of  a  hickory  by  a  Black  Oak,  the  im¬ 
mediate  product  beiug  an  acorn-like  (uot  rum¬ 
inated)  kernel  in  the  hickory  nut!  Mere  guess¬ 
work, like  most  of  the  other  inferences,  and  es¬ 
pecially  guess-work  when  we  come  to  the  apple, 
though  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  “no  case  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  pollen  of  one  variety  on 
another  is  better  authenticated  or  more  re¬ 
markable  than  that  of  toe  common  apples.” 
(p.481,1—6).  Better  authenticated  perhaps, 
but  bad  is  the  best!  “Cases  thus  affected 
(change  in  the  ovarium)  were  recorded  by 
Bradley”— “A  russeting  and  another  mutual¬ 
ly  affected  each  others’  fruit”— “A  smooth 
apple  affected  a  rough-coated  kin  i”— “Two 
very  different  apples  bore  fruit  resembling 
each  other  on  adjoining  branches”— “The  St. 
Valeny  Apple,  a  pistillate,  annually  fertilized 
by  girls  of  the  neighborhood  with  pollen  from 
other  trees,  bore  fruit  resembliug  the  pollen- 
iferous  parent.”  These  are  uot  Darwin’s 
illustrations.  None  of  them  bear  the  test  of 
modern  criticism.  Bradley’s  note  is  about 
the  so  called  “sour  and  sweet  apple,”  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society,  was 
brought  about  by  splitting  the  buds  of  a  Rhode 
island  Greening  and  a  Talroan  Sweet.  There 
is  every  reason  now  to  believe  that  this  idea 
of  split- bud  grafting  was  an  uf ter- thought. 
At  any  rate,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  a  sour 
apple  in  the  East,  is  a  sweet  apple  as  often  as 
not  on  the  Paciflc  Coast.  Iu  any  event,  it  is 
a  case  for  graft-hybridism,  uot  of  pollen  in¬ 
fluence.  Sour  aud  sweet  are  often  found  on 
the  same  trees  iu  other  varieties.  Of  this 
class  of  facts  is  Livingston’s  African  experi¬ 
ence  with  bitter  and  sweet,  melons  (quoted  by 
Maximowicz).  Russetiugs,  supposed  by  some 
writers  affected  by  smooth  varieties,  are 
shown  not  to  bo  so  affected,  by  other  writers 
iu  the  same  volumes  which  Mr.  Darwiu  quotes, 
though  the  fact  seems  to  have  boeu  strangely 
overlooked.  Mr.  John  Williamson,  of  Pit- 
mastou,  one  of  the  most  persistent,  of  hybrid¬ 
izers  and  observers,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
famous  Bartlett  Pear  (Williams’s  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien  in  tho  Old  World),  says  “Apples  usually 
covered  by  russet,  are  smooth  in  dry  Sum¬ 
mers.”  “The  ‘Sam  Young,’  an  apple  usually 
covered  with  russet,  was  wholly  smooth  in  the 
year  1818”  (Trans.  Royal  Hort.  Society,  1829, 
page  505).  Peter  Collinson’s  russet  on  a  smooth 
upple.with  Dr.  Gray’s  illustration  of  a  Spitzen- 
berg  witb  russet  on  one  side,  -are  almost  con¬ 
tinual  occurrences,  wiiliout  any  room  for  sus¬ 
picion  of  tho  uetion  of  pollen  in  the  matter. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Cornwallis,  Canada,  notes  a 
cluster  of  Pound  Sweet  apples— three  iu  the 
cluster— the  central  one  a  russet  and  differing 
in  quality  from  the  other  two,  but  no  Russet 
tree  grew  witbin  ton  rods  (Gardener  s  Month¬ 
ly,  iu  1867,  p.  184).  Such  variations  are  ex¬ 
tremely  common  iu  the  apple,  not  merely  in 
tho  line  of  russet,  but  in  many  otber  direc¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  Paris,  Ontario, 
Canuda,  notes  that  a  Spitzeuberg  apple  that 
he  had  uot  noticed  in  many  years  to  vary, 
produced  “this  season  a  branch,  all  the  fruit 
on  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of 
former  years.”  (Gardener’s  Monthly,  iu  1871, 
p.  43.) 

Does  it  stand  to  experience  that  all  the 
fruit  on  one  branch  should  be  accidentally 
crossed  aud  none  on  the  rest  of  the  tree!  This 
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change  on  whole  branches  has  frequently 
been  recorded,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no 
one  has  seen  that  the  fact  is  fatal  to  any  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  the  immediate  action  of  pollen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ijodkultuval. 


THE  CRESCENT  SEEDLING  OF  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

In  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of  the 
Genessee  Farmer,  I  find,  in  the  September 
number  for  1852  (vol.  13.  No  9),  the  following 
note,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  of  the 
Rural  readers  who,  like  myself,  had  not  be¬ 
fore  known  that  Mr.  Parmalee  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  naming  of  his  excellent  straw¬ 
berry  the  Crescent  Seedling;  but  evidently 
the  old  variety  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the 
enviable  reputation  already  established  in 
many  localities  by  the  new-comer. 

“The  Crescent  SeedliDg  Strawberry,-  A  very 
remarkable  variety  of  strawberry  bearing 
this  name,  and  said  to  have  originated  in  New 
Orleans,  is  just  now  noticed  in  the  papers  and 
one  nurseryman  advertises  them  at  $2,00  per 
plant.  Our  friend  R.  G.  Pardee  Esq.,  of  Pal¬ 
my  ra, describes  it, in  the  Rural  N k\v-Y orker( 
as  producing  a  “constant  and  abundant  supply 
of  large,  high-flavored,  conical,  dark  red 
strawberries  from  J anuary  to  August  inclu¬ 
sive,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  old  plants 
die  out,  and  a  few  runners  strike  out  with 
which  to  renew  the  bed.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune  says,  ‘it  bears  every  day(l)’  and  isin 
much  request  all  over  the  country,  Mr. 
Lawrence  having  obtained  them  himself  by  a 
happy  system  of  grafting!!)  aud  crossing. 
Mr.  Pardee  has  not  bad  this  variety  bear  yet, 
nor  has  any  one  else  in  the  North,  that  we 
have  heard  of.  We  therefore  advise  people 
to  keep  cool  until  it  has  been  well  tested.  The 
Alpine  humbug  has  not  yet  been  forgotten, 
and  we  very  much  apprehend  that  the  Cres¬ 
cent  may  disappoint  expectation  iu  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  climate 
of  New  Orleans  any  strawberry  under  good 
culture  and  management  should  bear  from 
January  to  August.  Growth  is  so  rapid  that 
young  runners  get  into  a  bearing  state  before 
the  old  ones  are  exhausted. 

Give  us  the  climate  of  New  Orleans,  and  we 
will  produce  Hovey’s  Seedling  and  Burr’s  New 
Pine  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  seven  months  in 
the  year;  but  it  cannot  so  well  be  doue  here.” 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  w.  H.  rand. 
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WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  RAISING  FINE 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS  FROM 
SEED. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 

JAMES  DOUGALL. 

VanMons’s  theory  for  raising  fine  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  pears  was  to  take  a  young  seedling  of 
inferior  quality, save  the  seeds  before  they  were 
fully  ripe,  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  young 
trees  raised  from  them  by  planting  them 
thickly;  when  these  bore,  their  seeds  were  to 
be  saved  in  tbe  same  way,  and  the  sume  course 
was  to  bo  pursued  for  six  or  seven  generations, 
aud  one  would  be  sure  to  have  excellent  fruit 
at  last.  Ho  believed  that  if  the  seeds  of  the 
best  varieties  were  sowed,  they  would  degen¬ 
erate,  as  these  varieties  had  attained  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  perfection,  and  any  change 
woidd  be  backward  to  an  inferior  quality, 
Van  Mods,  by  his  system,  produced  some  good 
varieties  of  pears ;  but  out  of  some  80,000  so 
raised,  the  greater  part  must  have  been  infe¬ 
rior,  for  among  the  great  number  that  he 
named  aud  introduced  as  of  first  quality,  none 
are  now  cultivated  in  this  country,  or,  at  most, 
not  more  than  two  or  three,  BeurrtS  Diel  being 
about  tbe  best  of  them,  the  rest  being  of  me¬ 
diocre  quality. 

Kuight  of  England  and  many  in  this  country 
advised  cross- breeding  by  artificial  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  sometimes  called  hybridizing.  Knight’s 
method  resulted  iu  nothing  worthy  of  general 
cultivation,  his  two  best  varieties,  Knight's 
Monarch  and  Dunmore  (both  of  which  I  fully 
tested  aud  found  worthless  in  thiscouutry), 
were  not  worthy  of  cultivation,  aud  1  suppose 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  any  collection.  Nor 
has  this  plan  been  in  any  degree  successful  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Almost  all  our  best 
.fruits  have  been  chance  seedlings,  showiug 
that  nature,  aided  by  tbe  cross  fertilization  by 
bees  and  other  insects,  has  done  more  for  us 
than  man  with  all  his  art  can  do. 

The  idea  that  all  our  fine  fruits  have  sprung 
from  an  original  luferior  type,  such  as  the 
crab,  the  wild  choke  pear,  the  sloe,  etc  ,  is 
hardly  tenable;  none  of  these  by  the  beet 
method  of  cultivation,  If  kept  distinct  from 
better  varieties,  would  probablyever  produce 


a  fruit  worth  eating.  By  hybridizing  them 
with  our  best  fruits,  they  may  produce  new 
types  of  superior  quality ;  unless  this  is  done, 

I  doubt  if  they  would  ever  change  to  auy  great 
extent. 

Fine  fruits  were  known  in  the  earliest  times, 
long  before  our  written  records,  and  as  far  as 
we  know  were  created  at  first  of  the  be9t 
quality.  Asia  appears  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nal  habitat  of  our  best  fruits,  from  which 
they  have  diverged  to  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  are  ouly  beginuing  to  find 
out  that  good  fruits  are  to  be  found  iu  other 
countries  besides  those  of  Western  Europe. 
Prof.  Budd,  of  tbe  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  aud  Mr.  Cbas.  Gibb, 
of  Abbottsford,  Quebec,  Canada,  by  their 
researches  in  Central  Russia  have  found  very 
fair  fruit  grown  in  immense  quantities  in  that 
inhospitable  climate;  but  no  searches  con¬ 
ducted  with  like  care  have  a9  yet  been  made 
to  any  extent  in  Syria,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Per¬ 
sia,  Tartary,  and  China  to  procure  the  finer 
varieties  no  doubt  to  be  still  found  iu  these 
more  temperate  regions. 

Our  earliest  record  of  the  grape  is,  that  after 
tbe  flood  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  there¬ 
fore  before  the  flood  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  this  fruit. 
We  find  iu  Joseph’s  time  that  the  grape  was 
used  in  Egypt,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  being 
pressed  by  the  hand  into  Pharaoh’s  cup  to 
drink.  Later,  the  Israelite  spies  found  by  the 
brook  Eschol,  in  Caanan,  bunches  of  grapes  so 
large  that  it  required  two  men  to  carry  one 
between  them  on  a  staff.  Grapes  are  still  to 
be  found,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  great 
abuudauce  throughout  Palestine,  bunches 
weighing  from  20  to  30  pounds  having  been 
often  found  at  Damascus  and  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  Judea,  some  of  them  18  inches  in 
length,  apparently  growing  wild,  as  those 
found  by  the  spies  evidently  were.  Other 
fruits— the  apricot,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  fig 
and  date — are  all  to  be  found  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  aud  though  probably  not  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated,  are  of  excellent  quality,  shewing  that 
as  far  back  as  our  records  go,  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  that  they  have  ever  been  im¬ 
proved  from  an  inferior  type.  In  tropical 
countries  we  find  the  fruits  growing  wild  of 
the  best  quality,  not  requiring  thi  care  aud 
cultivation  of  man  to  bring  them  to  greater 
perfection. 

The  Summer  Bon  Chretien  Pear  (one  of  the 
best,  till  of  late  years  it  became  spotted,  as 
some  other  pears  and  apples  now  are),  the 
origiu  of  which  is  unknown,  was  cultivated 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  White  Doy¬ 
enne  was  cultivated  two  hundred  years  ago, 
how  much  earlier  we  kuow  not.  The  Bartlett 
originated  a  hundred  years  ago,  loug  before 
artificial  cross- breediug  was  thought  of;  these 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been 
chance  seedlings,  probably  from  earlier  as 
good  or  better  varieties.  To  these  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  following  list  of  chance  seedlings, 
which  really  comprise  nearly  all  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  our  best,  at  present  in  cultivation : 


Duchess  d’Angouleme,  Flemish  Beauty, 


Beurrd  d’Anjou, 
BeurrtS  Girffard, 
Bloodgood, 
Brandywine, 
Buffum, 

Eliot's  Early, 


Louise  Boune  de  J ersey 
Onondaga, 

Seckel, 

Sheldon, 

Tyson, 

Vicar  of  Wiukfield, 


and  nearly  all  the  others  which  though  not 
chance  seedlings,  have  been  raised,  in  the  usual 
way  by  sowing  the  seeds  from  the  best  fruits. 

Wo  are  therefore  led  to  infer  that  so  far 
from  fruits  having  attained  full  perfection, 
they  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  those  originally 
created,  from  which  through  the  want  of  care 
or  ungeuial  climatic  influences,  those  now  con¬ 
sidered  inferior  have  degenerated,  and  that 
sowing  the  seed  of  our  best  varieties  is  our 
best  plan  to  obtain  fruits  of  still  greater  ex¬ 
cellence. 

This  has  been  my  method,  haviDg  carefully 
excluded  from  my  grouuds  all  fruits  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  bees  from  crossing  these  with  the  finest, 
and  so  far,  I  have  found  it  successful.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  I  began  raising  new 
varieties  of  fruit  from  seed  in  this  rnanrer. 
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WOODPECKERS  OUR  FRIENDS. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 


Professor  Landois,  of  Munster,  Ger¬ 
many,  at  the  recent  gathering  of  naturalists 
at  Magdeburg,  gave  the  remit  of  bis  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  viscera  of  Westphalian  wood* 
peckers,  which  were  undertaken  to  determine 
tbe  ecouomic  standing  of  these  birds.  He 
finds  that  the  birds  investigated  are  of  great 
value.  They  feed  at  all  times  on  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  but  the  latter  are 
mostly  the  seeds  of  coniferous  plauts.  He 
found  great  numbers  of  maggots  and  plaut 


lice,  and  concludes  that  tbe  birds  are  very 
useful  in  tbe  slaughter  of  many  minute  in¬ 
sects,  some  of  which  are  among  our  most  in¬ 
jurious  species.  He  urges  that  in  chiseling 
the  bark  of  trees,  the  birds  do  no  harm,  and 
so  he  makes  out  a  stainless  record  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  woodpeckers. 

The  above  is  of  interest  to  us,  as  birds  o£  the 
same  family  and  genus  are  quite  alike  in  hab¬ 
its  the  world  over.  I  have  given  no  small 
amount  of  study  to  these  American  wood¬ 
peckers,  and  find  that  my  researches  corrob¬ 
orate,  in  the  main,  the  conclusions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Landois.  I  studied  our  sap  suckers— 
Picus  sillosus  aud  P.  pubescens.  In  Illinois, 
the  yellow-bellied  woodpecker — Bphyrapicus 
sarius — is  called  the  sap-sucker.  Indeed  even 
Coues  says  they  alone  deserve  tbe  name  of 
“sap-sucker.”  I  must  differ  with  Dr.  Coues, 
as  the  birds  mentioned  above  were  first  called 
sap  suckers,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  are  well 
worthy  of  tbe  appellation.  Hence  P.  sillosus 
and  P.  pubescens  are  by  priority  and  fitness 
entitled  to  tbe  name  sap-suckers.  I  found  that 
not  only  do  our  sap  suckers  feed  upon  such  in¬ 
sects  as  are  named  by  Prof.  Landois,  but  that 
in  Winter  especially,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  examine  the  stomacb  of  one  without  find¬ 
ing  several  Larvse  of  the  codling  moth,  and 
grubs  of  our  worst  borers.  I  would  often  find 
a  half  dozen  grubs  of  our  big-headed  apple 
tree  borer  in  a  single  stomach.  Thus  the  de¬ 
cided  usefulness  of  these  birds  is  clearly  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  when  the 
paper  bands  used  to  trap  the  “apple  worms” 
are  left  on  tbe  apple  trees  over  Winter,  to 
have  them  fairly  riddled  by  these  sap-suckers, 
in  quest  of  the  concealed  larvse  and  pupae. 
Nor  is  such  searching  confined  to  Winter,  in¬ 
deed,  this  habit  of  the  birds  has  often  been 
urged  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  paper 
bands. 

1  cun  not  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  Landois 
as  to  the  statement  that  the  birds  uever  injure 
trees  by  chiseling  tbe  bark.  This  is  not  entirely 
true  of  our  American  woodpeckers.  The 
regular  punctures  so  familiar  in  our  ever¬ 
greens— especially  pines — our  apples,  and  our 
maples,  reminding  one  of  honey-combs,  so 
regular  are  the  holes,  ofteu  extending  in  exact 
rows  for  quite  a  distance  in  each  direction, 
are  seldom  injurious  to  the  trees,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed.  Yet  in  one  case  here  on  our 
College  grounds,  a  pine,  which  is  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  sap-suckers,  was  so  pierced  that 
it  broke  over  about  three  feet  from  the  eartb. 
Yet  this  tree  was  not  killed,  for  it  branched 
out,  aud  is  now  all  the  more  beautiful  from 
its  accident.. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  this  gouging 
habit  was  acquired  by  searching  for  insects, 
else  why  are  such  trees  as  harbor  numerous 
bark  borers— grubs  that  feed  on  the  inner 
bark— tbe  ones  that  are  invariably  chiseled. 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  in  searebiug  for 
and  fishing  out  the  grubs,  in  which  act  they 
always  get  more  or  less  of  the  juicy  bark,  they 
haTe  acquired  a  taste  for  the  latter;  and  at 
last  have  learued  to  tap  such  trees  as  the  piue, 
the  apple,  and  the  maple  just  for  tbe  juice 
alone.  That  they  do  this  there  is  no  question. 
I  have  watched  them  year  after  year  tapping 
anew  the  same  pine  mentioned  above,  and 
have  seen  them  day  after  day  sipping  the  fresh 
juice  from  the  tubular  punctures.  No  doubt 
they  find  in  the  juice  a  welcome  beverage 
with  which  to  rinse  down  their  insect  steak. 
This  shows  conclusively,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Coues  s  statement,  that  our  true  sap-suckers 
well  merit  the  name  first  given  them  by  our 
New  England  naturalists. 


FARM  ETHICS. 


In  every  locality  there  are  chronic  borrow¬ 
ers,  families  who  depend  upon  their  neighbors 
for  almost  everything  they  have,  except  food 
and  clothes,  from  the  Rural  to  a  thrashing 
machine.  Such  people  are  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  their  own  sbiftlessness,  and  their 
neighbors’  iujudicious  good  nature.  At  this 
season,  the  question  is  being  presented  to  every 
farmer:  shall  I  buy  or  borrow  a  ueeded  tool 
or  implement,  or  shall  1  lend  my  neighbor 
things  which  he  could  and  should  own  t  For 
example,  a  short  time  ago  l  purchased  a  post- 
hole  digger.  It  does  its  work  admirably,  aud 
naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  had  no  less  than  three  applications 
before  breakfast  one  moruiug  from  neighbors 
who  desired  to  use  it  for  “a  little  while.”  I 
have  persistently  refused  to  lend  it,  not  because 
I  would  be  disobliging,  but  because  I  think 
there  is  a  principle  involved  iu  this  matter, 
which  ought  uot  to  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 

In  deciding  not  to  lend,  unless  iu  eases  of 
urgent  necessity,  1  took  three  thiugs  iuto  con¬ 
sideration  :— first,  my  duty  to  uiy  neighbor; 
according  to  the  commandment,  I  am  to  love 
my  neighbor  as  myself— uot  better.  While  l 
believe  in  reciprocity  to  a  limited  extent  be¬ 
tween  neighbors,  yet  the  practical  result  of 
the  average  interchange  is  altogether  against 
the  thrifty  and  good-natured— the  easy  lender. 


NotbiDg  tends  more  to  destroy  a  man’s  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance  than  running 
around  the  neighborhood  for  things  he  ought 
to  own  himself.  True  philauthrophy  consists 
not  so  much  in  helping  others,  a8  in  helping 
others  to  help  thexselves.  It  is  evident  that 
my  duty  to  my  neighbor  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  require  me  to  permit  him  to  use  and  per¬ 
haps  abuse  my  property. 

Second,  although  by  purchase  may 
have  acquired  a  legal  right  to  use  an 
article,  yet  there  are  inherent  rights  which 
the  patentee  or  publisher  retains.  We  will 
suppose  that  by  a  large  outlay  of  time  aud 
money  a  man  produces  a  labor-saving  device 
or  a  newspaper.  He  naturally  and  rightfully 
expects  that  those  who  are  benefited  by  his 
products  will  reward  him  for  his  ingenuity. 
By  leuding  it  I  am  interfering  with  its  sale 
and  tbe  ccmseqnent  reward  of  the  originator. 
But  I  am  injuring  him  in  another  way:  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  implement  men¬ 
tioned.  it  requires  a  considerable  experience 
to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  laborer  it  would  doubtless  be 
an  apparent  failure,  if  iudeed  it  was  not  so 
badly  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  future  use. 

I  haven't  the  right  to  lend  to  Tom,  Diets  and 
Harry  an  implement  and  thereby  jeopardize 
its  reputation,  if  their  only  interest  in  it  is 
what  they  can  get  oat  of  it. 

Third,  comes  my  duty  to  myself.  If  when 
I  desire  a  tool,  or  to  refer  to  tbe  Rural,  I  find 
that  some  one  has  an  indistinct  recollection 
that  Jones  or  Smith  borrowed  it;  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  am  fairly  good-natured  aud  that 
I  start  out  in  search  of  the  needed  article.  I 
go  down  the  road  to  Jones's  place  and  find 
that  it  wasn’t  he  who  borrowed  it;  but  that 
Smith,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road,  is 
the  man.  I  go  to  Smith’s  and  find  the  article 
in  a  dilapidated  condition;  t  have  lost  valu¬ 
able  time,  my  temper,  and  my  good  will 
toward  my  neighbor,  if,  indeed,  I  have  not 
so  fur  forgotten  myself  as  to  use  very  pointed 
adjectives. 

Lending  should  not  bs  confounded  with 
loaning  for  a  consideration;  in  the  latter 
case,  where  equitable  compensation  is  ren¬ 
dered,  there  is  no  special  obligation  on  either 
side — noth  parties  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Money  is  a  medium  for  balancing  obligations 
and  ought  to  enter  iuto  neighborly  transac¬ 
tions  even  more  than  it  now  does.  The  old- 
fashioned  “bees”  were  good  things  for  the 
thriftless,  lazy  farmers — the  best  farmer  and 
the  best  team  usually  got  the  worst  of  it. 
If  we  lend  ouly  in  cases  of  argent  necessity 
and  then  only  to  those  with  sufficient  integrity 
to  return  our  property  in  as  good  condition 
as  it  was,  and  a3  soon  as  they  have  finished 
using  it,  we  shall  save  ourselves  much  trouble 
and  annoyance,  keep  on  better  terms  with 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  and  shall  all  be 
the  better  for  it. 

My  position  may  be  criticized  as  a  narrow 
one,  but  my  experience  and  conclusion  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  author  of  the  old 
Mother  Goose  ryme: 


■'I  hail  a  little  pony;  hts  name  was  Dapple  Gray; 

I  lent  him  to  a  la<ly  to  ride  a  mile  away; 

She  whipped  him,  she  lashed  him,  she  rode  him 
through  the  mire; 

I  would  not  lend  my  pony  now,  for  all  the  lady's 
hire  '* 

J.  H.  GRIFFITH. 


GRAPE  GROWING. 


At  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Horticultural  Society,  at  tbe  N.  O.  Exposi¬ 
tion,  tbe  subject  of  grape  growing  was  very 
fully  discussed,  and  especially  the  practice  of 
bagging  grapes.  Just  at  this  time  it  will  be 
of  iuterest  to  know  the  experience  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  our  most  successful  growers  on  these 
points.  I  therefore  give  a  ooudeused  sum¬ 
mary  from  a  verbatim  report  which  I  made. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Kansas,  said  they  would 
have  no  trouble  in  growing  grapes  there,  were 
it  uot  for  the  rot.  Dr.  Hape,  Georgia,  was 
sorry  they  were  not  free  from  rot  in  his  State, 
though  they  were  comparatively  successful 
otherwise.  The  rot  was  like  pear-blight— much 
had  been  written  and  said  about  it;  but  ouly 
very  little  done  and  no  progress  made.  About 
Atlanta  they  had  used  cloth  bags  over  the 
bunches  with  success.  He  saw  bunches  of 
the  Champion  weighing  22  ounces.  H  tuds 
would  put  on  1,000  bags  per  day.  Bags  pro¬ 
longed  the  season  aud  protected  from  rot.  He 
did  not  know  of  a  single  failure  in  his  vicinity 
where  the  bags  were  used.  Bags  should  oe  put 
on  just  after  the  bloom  until  the  fruit  is  the 
size  of  shot.  Mr.  Cay  wood,  New  York,  said 
bags  would  undoubtedly  protect  from  rot, and 
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the  grape  curculio.  But  when  we  understand 
that  it  is  a  big  job,  costing  about  810  per  acre., 
it  seems  a  question  whether  it  pays.  White 
admitting  the  protection  claimed,  he  said, 
“We  can’t  afford  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  care  to 
discourage  bagging.  There  is  one  great  draw¬ 
back,  however ;  ODe  whole  week  of  wet  weather 
will  crack  the  grapes  unless  you  cut  off  the 
lower  end  of  the  bag.”  He  thought  he  was 
among  the  first  on  the  Hudson  to  bag  grapes; 
he  used  paper  bags,  and  ran  a  pencil  through 
each  corner  to  let  out  the  water.  He  found 
that  by  clean  culture  and  no  barn  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  the  rot  would  not  be  troublesome,  fie 
thought  the  fungus  was  due  to  this  manure. 
Dr.  Hape  preferred  cloth  to  paper  for  bags. 
Suitable  cloth  costs  only  five  cents  a  yard. and 
the  bags  would  not  retain  water.  Mr.  Cush¬ 
man,  Ohio,  did  not  see  how  bagging  could  be 
made  to  pay  in  large  vineyards;  according  to 
Dr.  Hape’s  estimate,  it  would  take  about  30 
days  to  bag  an  acre  and  cost  about  §30, 

Mr,  Williams,  New  Jersey,  said  bagging 
was  very  successful  in  his  State.  His  vine¬ 
yard  never  got  auy  barn  yard  manure,  and 
yet  he  bad  lots  of  rot.  When  he  bagged  he 
saved  the  grapes,  and  generally  lost  them  in 
other  cases  He  never  saw  them  crack  Bags 
■cost  from  §1  15  to  §2  per  1,000.  He  pays  girls 
$1  per  1,000  to  put  them  on.  Last  year  he 
lost  some  oy  bagging  too  late.  As  to  Con¬ 
cords,  he  caunot  affjrd  to  bag  them,  or  raise 
them  either.  Bags  preserve  the  bloom  per¬ 
fectly,  and  prolonged  the  season  of  ripening, 
and  are  unquestionably  a  protection  against 
rot.  When  grapes  generally  go  down  as  low 
in  price  as  Concords,  be  doe3  not  want  to 
grow  grapes  at  all.  Mr.  Cay  wood  said  he 
only  meant  that  baggiug  did  not  pay  where 
the  vineyard  was  20  or  30  acres  in  extent. 
Mr.  Munson,  Texas,  thought  an  important 
point  to  settle  was  the  precise  time  wheD  the 
bags  should  be  put  on.  One  of  their  grape- 
gro  vers  bad  made  the  test  with  salicylic  acid. 
He  thought  the  grape  should  not  be  over  one- 
quarter  or  one  third  grown,  or  else  the  germ 
of  the  rot  would  already  be  on  the  bunch. 
Mr.  Caywood  thought  the  bags  ought  ro  go 
on  very  soon  after  the  blossom.  Mr.  Pierce, 
Ohio,  spoke  of  using  a  weak  solution  of  crude 
carbolic  acid;  if  used  in  a  spray,  the  fruit 
would  not  rot.  President  Parker  Earle  thought 
bagging  prevented  rot  and  curculio.  He  was 
<  a  grower  for  market,  but  had  carefully 
„oted  the  results  of  bagging  He  thought 
one  half  a  cent  per  pound  would  pay  the  cost 
of  bagging.  “The  only  question  is,  shall  we 
grow  grapes  at  all?  I  think  if  it  pays  to  grow 
them  at  all,  it  will  pay  to  bag  them.  As  to 
the  labor  of  it,  it  is  simply  so  much  money  for 
so  much  profit." 

Mr.  Williams  here  spoke  of  the  damage 
from  birds,  and  especially  from  the  sparrows, 
which  he  bandied  very  roughly.  ‘  They  are 
terribly  destructive,”  said  he,  “against  these 
the  bags  are  a  protection.  People  at  the 
North  have  been  very  aesthetic  over  these 
little  sparrows,  and  tried  to  increase  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  at  all  points.  Now  that  we  have 
ten  thousand  millions  of  them,  they  turn  out 
to  be  little  rascals."  Mr.  Ohmer,  Ohio,  said 
the  larger  the  vineyard,  the  easier  and  cheap¬ 
er  to  have  the  bagging  done.  “I  believe  in 
baggiug;  failure  often  results  from  cracking, 
caused  by  the  water  held  in  the  beg,  but  if  an 
openiag  is  made,  all  that  is  remedied.”  Mr. 
Cassell,  Mississippi,  asked  as  to  the  size  of  the 
bags.  Mr.  Williams  used  what  are  known  as 
a  two  or  three  pound  bag.  He  took  a  lot  of 
these  together,  arid  chipped  off  the  bottom 
corners.  Mr.  Kellogg,  Wisconsin,  said :  “The 
trouble  with  us  at  the  North  Pole  is  to  bag 
the  entire  vine-yard  The  frost  sometimes 
takes  everything  up  there,  either  late  in  the 
Spring  or  early  in  the  Fall.  Then  in  regard 
to  pruning:  I  have  been  surprised  in  large 
Concord  vineyards  to  note  the  marked  suc¬ 
cess  in  cases  where  the  vines  had  not  been 
pruned  at  all." 

Mr.  Durand,  Missouri,  asked  Mr.  Williams 
How  to  prune  a  vineyard  six  or  seven  years 
old.  But  Mr.  W.  could  not  prescribe  for  his 
case  any  better  than  a  physician  for  a  patient 
he  had  not  seen;  all  would  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  vines.  Dr.  Hape  alluded  to 
the  importance  of  fertilizers,  and  thought 
they  were  intimately  connected  with  grape 
culture.  Mr.  Hoffman  had  used  wood  ashes; 
his  grapes  rotted  so  badly  he  dug  them  up. 
His  neighbor  used  no  manure,  but  covered 
his  vineyard  with  old  corn-stalks,  and  raised 
immense  crops.  He  therefore  favored  mulch¬ 
ing  instead  of  manuring.  Mr.  Cook,  Michigan 
spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  had  used  wood 
awnings  over  his  vines  to  the  exclusion  of  rot 
or  mildew,  while  those  standing  outside  were 
badly  injured.  Mr.  Caywood  had  tried  the 
experiment  last  year,  and  was  Inclined  to 
thiuk  well  of  it,  Mr.  Williams  knew  of  a 
like  experiment.  (And  has  it  come  to  this! 
Must  we  in  America  take  our  vineyurds  into 
the  house  both  Summer  and  Winter,  as  they 
do  in  Britain?)  Mr.  Williams  used  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  entirely,  and  had  tested  several 


kinds  carefully,  but  he  failed  to  mention  any 
preference.  Mr.  Cantell,  Ohio,  found  bone- 
dust  the  best  thing  people  coulduse  there.  “It 
is  of  no  use  around  the  vines  on  top  of  the 
ground,  but  should  be  put  at  the  bc4tom  of 
the  furrows  when  plowing  between  the  vines. 
I  think  50  pounds  of  bone-dust  will  produce 
§100  worth  of  grapes  in  two  years."  H.  H 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[livery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Befwre 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  1  _ 

FERTILIZING  GRAPE-VINES. 
Subscriber,  Smyrna ,  Del. — 1  have  several 
acres  of  light  sandy  lands,  rather  poor,  planted 
in  grapes.  With  the  use  of  stable  manure,  they' 
have  made  a  fair  growth  of  vine.  About 
half  are  fruiting  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  and  1  wish  soon  to  apply  chemical  man¬ 
ures  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
What  amount  of  bone  dust  or  kainit  should 
be  applied  per  acre  annually!  3.  Are  wood 
ashes  preferable  to  kainit?  3.  What  time  in 
the  year  should  the  application  be  made* 

Ans.  1.  With  so  cursory  a  description  of 
the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much  or 
how  little  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
vine  growth;  but  there  is  one  feature  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  both  these  elements;  if 
more  is  applied  than  would  be  taken  by  the 
vines,  it  will  uot  be  lost  or  wasted,  so  we  say 
for  the  first  year,  apply  400  pounds  of  bone 
made  very  fine,  aud  100  pounds  nf  kainit;  in 
subsequent  years  one-half  the  amount  of  either 
would  be  ample  aud  perhaps  less  might  suffice. 
Watch  the  vines  aud  you  should  be  able  to 
decide.  2.  Kainit  contains  about  12 Vi  per 
cent,  of  potash,  aud,  in  addition,  a  large 
percentage  of  salt.  Wood  ashes,  if  from  bard 
wood,  contain  about  six  per  cent  of  potash  and 
two  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid;  and  we 
should  select  whichever,  at  the  price,  would 
afford  potash  at  the  least  cost.  8.  Karly  in 
the  Spring  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  time  to 
apply,  but  any  time  will  answer,  as  what  the 
plants  don’t  take  this  year,  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  the  succeeding  year. 

THE  HUBBKLL  PATENT  ON  CHEESE  PRESSES. 

O.  IF.  V,  Oberlin,  Ohio, — Certain  parties 
fro  •  New  York  have  been  trying  for  the  past 
year  to  collect  of  our  factory  a  royalty  for 
using  the  system  of  pressing  cheese  direct 
into  bandages,  which  system  was  used  here 
prior  to  the  date  of  tbeir  claimed  patent.  Is 
there  a  genuine  patent,  and  can  these  men 
collect  the  royalty'  claimed — 50  cents  per  year 
for  each  hoop  used? 

Ans.— The  claims  of  this  Hubbell  patent  are 
of  very  doubtful  va  idity;  few  believe  this 
patent  valid,  yet,  in  almost  all  cases  where 
parties  have  been  sued  for  using  it,  they  have 
finally  concluded  to  pay  sometuiug  rather 
than  conti  nue  longer  in  the  courts  All  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  have  been  obtained,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertaiu,  have  beeu  by  default  of  the  de¬ 
fendants,  or  by  some  arrangement  effected 
with  them.  Last  year  a  case,  as  we  under¬ 
stand,  came  up  in  St.  Lawrence  Co. ,  N.  Y., 
in  which  the  defendant  stood  firm  and  was 
resolved  on  haying  the  case  tried;  the  result 
was  the  plaintiffs  paid  costs  and  withdrew 
the  suit,  probably  thinking  it  better  to  rely  on 
cheek  thau  the  merits  of  their  case.  Our 
friend  most  be  his  own  judge  as  to  whether  be 
prefers,  under  the  circumstances,  to  settle  or 
take  his  chances  on  trial.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  a  large  number  of  dairymen  would 
combine  in  paying  expenses  aud  make  a  test 
case.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  whole 
thiug  is  a  game,  and  would  not  hold  good  if 
put  to  the  test. 

LAYERING  GRAPE  VINKS. 

D.  S.,  Augusta,  Kansas. — I  have  a  few 
grape  vines,  and  wish  to  propagate  more  from 
them,  what  is  the  best  method? 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  propagate  from 
them  this  season  is  to  do  so  by  layeriug  them. 
To  do  this,  select  some  cane  of  last  year’s 
growth,  having  more  or  less  young  shoots 
growing  from  its  eyes  or  buds,  that  can  be 
laid  its  wtiole  leugtb  into  the  ground;  dig  a 
trench  two  or  three  inches  deep  where  this 
can  be  readily  laid  into  it;  place  the  mature 
cane  along  t  he  bottom  of  the  trench,  fastening 
it  down,  as  necessary,  with  wooden  pegs,  being 
careful  uot  to  break  off  the  present  season’s 
growth  of  shoots  from  the  several  buds.  When 
the  new  growth  is  loug  enough  pis  it  must  be 
now)  to  reach  well  above  the  surface;  fill  in 
the  trench  with  fine  soil,  pressing  it  well  down 


around  each  young  growth.  If  the  season  is 
very  dry,  soak  the  soil  with  water  around 
where  this  vine  is  layered,  and  mulch  with  fine 
chaff,  grass  mowings,  or  anything  to  keep 
the  soil  damp.  In  the  Fall  ihe  several  young 
shoots  will  be  found  well  rooted  and  fine 
plants,  and  should  be  dug  up,  separated,  and 
planted  or  heeled  in  for  spring  planting. 

EXTERMINATING  WHITE  DAISIES. 

G.  A.  C.,  Theresa ,  X.  T. — How  can  I  kill 
white  daisies  in  a  pasture  that  caunot  be 
plowed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  daisies  are  very  thick,  it  is 
quite  a  chore.  If  pastured  closely  with  sheep, 
the  latter  will  keep  them  down,  and  with  a 
little  aid  in  cutting  off  any  that  may  be  seed¬ 
ing,  that  are  beyond  the  animals’  reach,  they 
will  be  killed  out  in  time.  They'  can  be  cut 
off  with  a  “spod"— a  chisel  two  inches  wide 
on  a  long  handle— but  this  is  a  good  deal  of 
work  where  they  are  thick.  The  easiest,  and 
a  very  effectual  way,  is  to  procure  some  sec¬ 
ond-class  or  agricultural  salt;  and  in  a  bag, 
having  one  of  the  lower  and  upper  corners  tied 
together,  so  that  it  may  be  suspended  over  the 
shoulder,  carry  the  salt  about,  dropping  a 
handful  on  the  crown  of  each  daisy  plant;  it 
will  kill  them,  root  and  branch,  and  though  it 
will  require  some  work,  it  will  pay’.  Of  course 
not  one,  even  in  any'  out-of-the-way  place, 
must  be  allowed  to  seed. 

EXTRA  FEED  FOR  COWS  AT  PASTURE. 

S.  E,  I‘.,  Detroit,  Mich. — What  do  you  think 
of  the  propriety  of  feeding  some  such  rich 
food  as  oil  meal  to  stock  while  running  to 
grass? 

Ans.— Although,  without  doubt,  grass  is 
the  most  natural  food  an  animal  can  eat,  yet 
its  nutritive  value  is  too  low  to  have  a  milch- 
cow  or  a  growing  or  fattening  animal  produce 
the  largest  return,  from  eating  it  alone.  There 
is  more  profit  in  feeding  extra  food  during 
the  grazing  season  thau  when  the  animals  are 
in  the  stubles,  if  white  in  the  barns  they  are 
confined  to  dry  food.  It  will,  therefore,  most 
assuredly  pay  to  feed  aoimals,  even  if  running 
in  the  best  of  pasture,  a  moderate  quantity 
daily  of  some  food  rich  in  albuminoids  and 
phosphates.  Growing  calves,  pigs,  or  lambs, 
and  milch  cows  will  certaiuly  pay  for  a  ration 
of  a  mixture  of  new-proceBS  oil  meal  and  bran, 
ami  if  the  cows  are  beiug  worked  for  butter, 
a  little  eoru  meal  should  be  added.  This  food 
should  be  given  at  night  when  coming  from 
the  pasture. 

PREPARING  RYE  LAND  FOR  WINTER  WHEAT. 

J.  W.  O .,  Cora,  Fa.— I  have  a  piece  of 
light  slate  land  now  in  rye,  which  I  propose 
to  plow  down,  and  I  wish  to  fit  it  for  wheat 
this  Fall.  Can  1  follow  the  rye  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  with  some  other  green  crop,  and  if 
so,  with  wbat? 

Ans.— You  can  very  profitably' do  so.  There 
would  be  nothing  superior  to  peas,  did  not 
the  seed  cost  so  much.  Sow  two  bushels  of  a 
large  growing  dent  corn  per  acre  in  drills  one 
foot  apart,  running  crosswise  of  the  direction 
to  be  plowed  for  wheat,  aud  plow  that  down 
when  as  large  as  it  can  be  got  under,  or  by 
the  middle  of  August  or  September  1. 

FEEDING  PET  LAMBS. 

M.  M.  F. ,  Lawsonham,  Pa. — I  have  four 
pet  lanJMt  that  do  not  thrive,  as  other  Iambs 
of  the  same  age  are  much  larger,  what  must 
I  feed  them  and  how? 

Ans. — It  is  natural  for  lambs  to  eat  a  little 
and  often,  and  the  principal  trouble  in  raising 
pet  lambs  is  that  they  are  not  fed  sufficiently 
often  aud  are  often  overfed  when  they  do  eat, 
and  for  this  reason  they  seldom  do  well.  They 
should  l»e  fed  uew  milk  from  a  new  milch 
cow,  and  this  should  be  given  every  hour  aud 
only  a  little  at  a  time.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  now  with  yours,  is  to  fix  a  trough  where 
they  have  easy  access  to  it,  and  feed  them  all 
the  linseed  meal  they  will  eat,  and  a  feed  of 
milk  at  least  six  times  daily,  but  give  not  too 
much  at  a  time.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
ailed  the  lamb  from  so  imperfect  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  symptoms. 

Miscellaneous. 


J.  C.  S ,  York,  Fa.—  1.  I  have  a  piece  of 
swampy  land;  would  cranberries  do  well  on 
it?  2.  Would  quiuces  do  well  on  well  draiued 
low  laud;  if  so,  what  kinds?  3.  Would  onions 
do  well  on  well  drained  swamp?  4.  Which  are 
the  best — seeds  or  sets? 

Ans. — 1.  To  have  cranberries  do  well,  the 
laud  must  be  capable  of  being  well  drained, 
and  also  of  being  quickly  Hooded  at  pleasure; 
so  from  the  very  imperfect  description  wo 
cannot  even  guess.  2.  Quinces  do  well  on 
drained  low  laud,  but  succeed  best  where  thero 
is  some  clay  in  the  soil.  3.  Onions  succeed 
finely  on  well  drained  mucky  laud,  especially 
if  treated  to  a  dressing  of  ashes  aud  superphos¬ 
phate.  4.  The  sets  produce  a  much  earlier 
crop,  but  they  cost  teu  times  as  much  as  the 
seed ;  for  u  lute  crop  the  seed  is  best. 

C.  F.  Van  D.,  Troy ,  Kansas. — My  struwbery 
bod  is  alongside  of  a  plot  of  Orchard  Grass 


and  clover;  and  I  have  no  other  place  for  it  > 
and  the  grass  seed  blows  into  it,  so  that  where, 
last  year,  I  had  a  good  crop,  this  year  there 
are  none;  but  grass  is  a  regular  mat.  I  have 
just  started  another  bed  with  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  plants  one  foot  in  the  row,  how  am 
I  to  keep  the  grass  out? 

Ans. — Grass  has  more  vitality  than  straw¬ 
berries,  and  will  over-run  them  if  it  gets  the 
chance.  To  cultivate  often  and  hoe  and  weed 
is  the  price  nature  asks  you  to  pay,  and  unless 
you  are  willing  to  pay  it,  you  must  either  buy 
your  berries  or  go  without.  But  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  beating  nature. 

F.  W.  iV.,  Chatham ,  Ont. — Unleached 
wood  ashes  cost,  spread  on  my  sandy  land,  at 
least  four  times  as  much  as  leached,  which  are 
the  cheaper? 

Ans. — Unleached  ashes  contain  about  six 
to  seven  pounds  of  potash  in  every  100  pounds; 
leached  ashes  do  not  contain  over  one-and-one 
half;  but  while  the  unleached  ashes  contain 
about  two  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  the 
leached  contain  about  1.8  per  cent., so  if  the  soil 
lacked  potash  there  would  not  be  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  compared  to  prices,  but  if  phosphoric 
arid  was  what  was  wanted,  then  the  leached  are 
most  desirable.  Taking  the  chances,  we  should 
say  use  the  leached,  putting  on  plenty  of  them. 

5.  E.,  Ligonier ,  Bn. — What  is  the  best  mode 
of  curing  all  clover  bay  ? 

Ans.— Cut  as  soon  as  in  full  bloom ;  don’t 
wait  for  brown  heads;  keep  it  moving,  bo 
that  it  will  all  become  wilted  before  any  part 
is  sun-burned,  and  when  well  wilted,  put  into 
good-sized  cocks;  let  it  stand  two  days  and 
then  open  out  to  sun  and  air,  and  in  two 
hours,  draw  to  the  barn,  and  you  will  have 
hay  that  will  make  a  horse  laugh. 

C.  E.  J.,  The  Cedars,  Pa. — I  have  dipped  my 
butter  print  in  hot,  cold  and  lukewarm  water, 
and  still  have  poor  success;  what  shall  I  do 
next? 

Ans. — Soak  it  w'ell  in  boiling-hot  water  un¬ 
til  filled  with  water,  aud  then  place  it  in  cold 
water  till  cold.  Keep  it  wet  while  using  it. 
It  should  not  stick  if  so  treated.  A  mere  dip¬ 
ping  is  not  sufficient — it  must  be  saturated. 

G.  G.  B.,  Manchester,  Vt, — 1.  What  is  the 
address  of  a  reliable  produce  commission  mer. 
chant  in  New  York,  one  who  sells  butter  and 
cheese?  2.  What  is  the  standing  of  David  W. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  S5  Broad  Street? 

Ans. — E.  &  O.  Ward,  270  Washington  St.; 
S.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  100  Dark  Place,  3.  Rated 
as  worth  from  §75,000  to  §100,000,  and  prompt 
in  payment. 

Subscriber,  Adrian,  Mich,— Wbat  barrel 
chum  with  a  fastening  similar  to  that  of  the 
Stoddard,  has  no  rim  around  the  inside? 

Ans.— The  Stoddard  has  no  rim.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  rectangular  churns  to  the  barrel,  aud 
the  Davis  swing  churn  to  either. 

V.  B.,  St.  Catherines,  Can.— How  can  the 
Double  Pink  Hawthorne  be  propagated,  and 
will  it  make  a  good  hedge? 

Ans. — The  Double  Thorn  will  make  a  superb 
hedge.  It  may  be  propagated  by  either  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting. 

J.  C.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  black  fly  that  infests  cabbages  ? 

Ans. — The  best  remedy  we  have  ever  used 
is  ten  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  one  part 
of  aloes.  _ 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  T.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— I  tried,  last 
Fall,  to  preserve  my  celery  as  directed  in 
“Garden  and  Farm  Topics”  In  a  back  Rural — 
in  a  box  in  the  cellar  and  in  a  pit  in  the  gar¬ 
den — and  also  by  banking  in  the  usual  way, 
aud  lost  the  whole  of  it.  In  order  to  pack 
that  iu  the  box  as  closely  as  possible,  I  shook 
most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  then  placed 
them  upon  the  soil  in  the  box,  and  also  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  fresh  soil.  The  celery  wilted 
and  of  course  did  not  blanch;  perhaps  tbe  soil 
iu  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  uot  moist  enough, 
and  that  shaking  the  soil  from  the  roots  may 
have  been  the  difficulty.  The  celery  in  the 
pit  I  covered  first  with  a  little  straw,  and  then 
with  earth;  when  we  opened  the  pit,  there 
d  id  n  ot  seem  to  be  auy  th  i  ug  there.  W  us  it  ven- 
tilation  that  it  wanted ;  or  was  it  all  to  be 
charged  to  the  cold  Winter* 

R.  N.  Y. — The  failure  of  the  celery  in  the 
box  to  keep  well  was  due  to  one  or  two  causes, 
as  is  indicated  by  your  description— it  wilted. 
It  lacked  moisture,  and  may  have  been  too 
warm.  The  box  should  have  been  water  tight 
for  a  bight  of  three  inches,  with  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  putting  iu  water  without  getting  it 
among  the  tops.  With  that  provision,  and 
the  box  kept  supplied  with  water,  if  kept 
iu  a  cool  eellur,  the  celery  would  have  grown 
all  Winter,  and  been  nicely  blnuched.  That  in 
the  trench  may  have  rotted  from  either  of  two 
causes;  freezing  too  much  irom  insufficient 
covering,  or  by  beiug  covered  too  warmly  and 
too  closely.  Celery,  to  keep  well,  must  be 
kept  as  near  the  freeziug  point  as  possible  and 
not  freeze,  and  must  have  moisture  within 
reach  of  its  roots. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES. 
(EDITORIAL  corhkspondknce.) 


In  coming  up  to  look  over  the  farm,  to  be 
at  the  raising  of  the  new  barn,  and  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  the  Holstein  and  Dutch- 
Friesian  Associations,  we  decided  to  take  anew 
route,  and  so  came  over  the  New  York,  West 
Shore  &  Buffalo  R.  R.,  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
noble  Hudson,  through  the  vineyards,orcbards 
and  berry  fields  of  Orange,  Ulster  and  Greene 
Counties.audthen  west  through  an  undulating 
and  picturesque  portion  of  the  State.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  so  new  a  road  in  such  tiue 
order.  A  road  bed  well  leveled,  flue  new  cars, 
and  engines  burning  anthracite  coal,  make  a 
combination  that  insures  much  comfort  to  the 
passenger.  Really  the  entire  traveling  public 
owe  to  the  West  Shoi  e  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  inaguration  of  au  era  of  cheap  fares,  that 
has  already  lasted  about  a  year,  and  which 
this  road  is  determined  to  continue.  Our 
friends  everywhere  in  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  West,  should  certainly  remember  this  fact, 
and  should  not  fail  to  patronize  their  friend. 

In  passing  through  the  State,  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  with  the  extreme  back¬ 
wardness  of  vegetation,  compared  with 
other  Springs.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
trees,  both  fruit  and  forest,  and  in  the  growth 
of  grass  and  grain,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground,  and  the  sowing  of  spring  grains 
and  the  planting  of  spring  crops.  Grass,  though 
late  everywhere,  looks  fine.  It  has  wintered 
well,  and  with  the  abundance  of  rain  and  the 
warm  weather,  there  never  was  a  promise  of  a 
better  bay  crop  of  both  clover  and  the  grasses. 

Wheat  has  been  injured  more  or  less  by  the 
Winter  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  a  main  crop  only  in  the  Central 
and  Western  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  these 
even,  not  in  the  Southern  tier  of  counties. 
The  injury  was  caused  by  a  singular  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  against  which  even  the 
best  judgment  and  the  practices  of  the  wisest 
farmers  were  powerless.  The  severe  cold  had 
f  rozen  the  ground  deep  and  had  thus  rendered 
it  entirely  impervious  to  water,  and  during 
slight  thaws  the  water  and  slush  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  unable  to  descend  into  the  soil,  set¬ 
tled  into  every  little  depression  and  there 
froze  solid,  thus  smothering  the  wheat  in 
those  places.  Light  sandy  soil  and  laud  thor¬ 
oughly  underdrained  suffered  as  badly  as  the 
heaviest  clays,  and  even  much  worse  than  the 
mucky  hollows.  Wheat  that  looked  green 
and  nice  when  the  snow  went  off,  was  found 
later  to  be  dead,  and  on  examination  the  roots 
were  found  to  have  been  the  first  to  suffer. 
Land  that  was  bedded  up  well,  and  drilled 
across  the  beds,  bas  suffered  least,  the  drill 
marks  affording  an  outlet  for  the  water  to 
the  open  furrows,  and  the  injury  was  largly 
confined  to  these.  The  injury  in  the  worst 
places  is  not  more  than  one-third  and  in  others 
from  that  to  scarcely  any  thing,  and  the  showery 
growing  weather,  while  retarding  the  spring 
work,  is  doing  wonders  for  the  wheat  crop, 
and  every  spear  that  is  left  will  report  at 
harvest  time  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Earley  was  sowed  extremely  late,  but  is  up 
and  looking  well,  aud  uuless  hurt  by  the  large 
amount  of  rain,  will  yet  make  a  good  crop. 
No  corn  and  but  very  few  potatoes  have  beeu 
planted,  and  very  little  ground  has  as  yet  been 
plowed  for  these  crops,  and  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain,  much  of  the  land  iutonded  for 
corn  is  not  iu  condition  to  plow,  and  will 
not  be  for  several  days.  But  though  get¬ 
ting  late,  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of 
corn  planted,  if  the  weather  is  such  that  it 
can  be  got  Into  the  ground  by  the  20th  of 
•Tune,  as  it  is  very  certain  to  ripen  if  planted 
as  soon  as  that  date,  and  the  later  plantings 
very  often  are  the  moat  productive.  Or¬ 
chards  of  all  kinds  look  healthy,  aro 
full  of  bloom  and  with  the  abundance 
of  moisture  they  are  now  getting,  should 
yield  a  bountiful  crop  which  will  he 
very  thankfully  received  by  every  orchard- 
ist  of  the  State.  We  hear  discouraging  re¬ 
ports  of  the  condition  of  the  peach  trees  and 
grape-vines.  Many  trees  are  dead  and  the 
fruit  buds  are  reported  killed,  and  no  one  is 
expecting  any  peaches  for  this  year.  Grape¬ 
vines  are  reported  to  have  suffered  much  in 
their  surface  roots,  aud  the  injury  is  particu¬ 
larly  severo  in  the  recently  planted  vineyards. 
The  damage  seems  to  he  general  as  to  varie¬ 
ties,  aud  to  be  much  worse  in  those  vineyards 
which  were  not  banked  around  the  vines.  Of 
old  vineyards,  somo  have  suffered  by  a  loss 
of  fruit  huds,  uud  this  injury  seems  much 
worse  In  Oatawbas  than  in  anv  others. 

On  the  Rural  Western  N.  Y.  Farm  we  raised 
the  new  barn  May  20,  having  an  old-fashion¬ 
ed  country  raising.  This  mode  of  doingthe 
work  is  much  more  expeditious,  and.  withal, 
much  more  friendly  than  when  it  is  done  with 
tackle  aud  horses.  Of  all  people,  none  are  so 


neighborly  or  have  such  warm  hearts  as  farm¬ 
ers.  We  notice  the  immense  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  selfish,  every- one-f or  himself  feeling 
of  the  big  city,  and  the  generous  desire  to  aid 
each  other  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
country,  and  we  must  say  we  like  the  country 
trait  the  best.  In  a  short  time  we  will  give  an 
illustration  and  description  of  the  barn.  Our 
stock  has  now  all  been  sold,  and  mostly  all 
delivered.  Though  prices  of  meats  are  low, 
our  Winter’s  feeding  will  afford  ns  a  fair  pro¬ 
fit  and  a  very  large  amount  of  manure,  which 
will  insure  fine  crops.  The  most  profitable 
part  of  our  feeding  operations  bas,  as  usual, 
been  in  the  growing  of  winter  lambs  for  an 
early  market.  Of  these  we  have  delivered 
the  last,  the  total  being  a  little  over  200,  and 
the  net  price,  after  deducting  freight,  com¬ 
missions,  and  all  other  expenses,  has  been  an 
average  of  $6  47  per  head.  Of  the  field  wheat 
the  Cross-bred  Diehl-Mediterranean  looks  fine ; 
the  new  Canadian  wheat  (as  yet  unnamed),  of 
which  we  obtained  last  Fall  and  sowed  two 
bushels,  looks  the  best  of  all .  It  is  of  a  pecul¬ 
iar  light-green  color,  grows  strong,  aud  has  a 
broad  leaf  and  stools  heavily,  so  far  we  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it.  Of  the  field  wheats 
and  also  of  the  experimental  plantings  we 
shall  report  further  at  a  later  date.  The  or¬ 
chards  never  looked  better ;  pears,  plums  and 
apples  are  filled  with  a  promise  of  abundant 
crops,  and  the  large  supply  of  moisture  now 
in  the  ground  goes  far  to  insure  a  fulfillment 
of  the  promise.  Even  a  young  Augouleme 
orchard,  planted  only  three  years,  bids  fair  to 
produce  a  good  crop;  but  of  these  most  will^ 
be  picked  off. 

Vftmaan). 


STOCKMAN’S  MISTAKES. 

D.  E.  S ALBION,  D,  V.  M. 

In  the  communication  which  was  kindly 
published  in  the  Rural  of  April  11,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  show  either  that  Stockman  was  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  points  in  regard  to  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  which  he  has  written  about,  or 
that  he  is  prejudiced  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  his  statements  utterly  unreliable.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  write  in  such 
terms  of  any  one,  but  there  is  so  much  at 
stake  in  this  matter  of  contagions  disease, 
and  it  is  so  imperatively  necessary  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  legislation  at  the  earliest  moment  in 
order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  beyond  control,  that  it  has  become  a 
duty  to  use  plain  words  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
misrepresentations  and  insinuations  by  which 
certain  writers  for  the  press  have  succeeded 
iu  deceiving  a  large  part  of  our  people  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country. 

It  is  fortunate  that  my  former  letter  has 
settled  some  points.  The  misrepresentations 
in  regard  to  what  the  Department  nf  Agri¬ 
culture  bas  said  about  hog  cholera;  the  insin¬ 
uations  that,  official  veterinarians  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  report  of  rinderpest  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  the  foot  and-mouth  disease  scare 
in  Kansas;  charge  that  a  blunder  had 
been  made  as  to  the  existence  of  pleuro  pueu- 
monia  in  Ohio;  and  the  statement  intended  to 
convey  the  impression  that  none  of  the  cases 
recently  reported  as  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  really  showed  evidences  of  that  dis¬ 
ease.  have  all  been  dropped  and  the  discussion 
has  been  shifted  by  Stockman  to  a  new  set  of 
charges  equally  without  foundation.  This 
change  of  base  is  accepted  with  satisfaction, 
however,  since  it  only  gives  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  the  remarkahle  reck¬ 
lessness  and  disregard  of  facts  which  charac¬ 
terize  all  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

He  seemed  very  indiguaut  that  I  should 
write,  “We  may  indulge  ourselves  in  some 
doubts  as  to  Stockman’s  ability  to  sit  in  his 
office  and  give  judgment  iu  cases  of  disease 
which  he  has  never  seen,"  and  he  replies  in 
effect:  "It  is  not  true,  I  do  not  sit  in  an  office.” 
Now,  it  makes  very  little  difference  where  he 
sits  to  do  his  writing,  whether  in  an  office  or 
under  an  apple  tree.  He  must  be  very  obtuse 
if  b«  canuot  see  that  the  reproach  brought 
against  him  was,  not  that  he  sits  in  bis  office, 
but  that  he  has  the  supreme  egotism  to  think 
that  he  can  diagnose  diseases  which  he  has 
never  seen,  and  that  his  opinion,  formed  lo 
this  way.  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  skill¬ 
ed  veterinarians  who  have  seen  aud  investi¬ 
gated  the  outbreaks.  His  conclusions  muv 
have  been  right  in  regard  to  Kansas,  but  it 
was  as  certainly  wrong  in  regard  to  Ohio.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  that  the  best 
veterinarian  iu  the  country  cannot  be  trusted 
in  an  opinion  on  doubtful  cases  formed  from 
mere  newspaper  accounts.  Prof.  Law  gave 
such  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Kansas 
trouble,  aud  concluded  it  was  foot-aud-month 
disease,  using,  no  doubt,  the  same  accounts 
from  which  Stockman  reached  such  au  infal¬ 
lible  discision  that  It  was  not.  Both  were 
guesses  from  imperfect  information,  and  just 
as  liable  ]  to  be  wrong  as  right.  I  have  at¬ 


tempted  to  show,  however,  that  Stockman’s 
faith  in  his  own  infallibility.arises,  not  from  a 
suberabundance  of  knowledge  but  from  igno¬ 
rance,  and  a  continuation  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point  will  be  found  below. 

“The  only  person  engaged  in  these  investi¬ 
gations,”  he  says,  “who  has  decided  that  the 
universal  slaughter  of  infected  animals  is  the 
only  method  of  preventing  the  disease,  is  Dr. 
Salmon.”  Again,  “I  refer  to  him  only  for 
the  reason  that  he  takes  the  strange  view  of 
the  subject,  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  slaughter  of 
every  sick  and  infected  animal,”  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  read  these  passages  with  astonishment.  I 
had  no  idea  that  any  person  interested  in 
cattle  matters,  and  a  reader  of  the  current  ag¬ 
ricultural  literature,  even  if  veterinary  works 
were  never  seen,  could  be  so  ignorant.  If 
8tockman  will  refer  to  the  history  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  Massachusetts,  he  will  find  that 
it  was  stamped  out  only  by  slaughtering  every 
infected  animal,  and  that  so  long  as  they  tem¬ 
porized  with  it  aud  failed  to  rigidly  enforce 
slaughter,  just  so  long  they  had  the  disease. 

If  he  will  consult  the  records,  as  to  Prof. 
Law’s  attempt  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  New  York  in  1879,  be  will  flad  that 
every  infected  animal  was  slaughtered,  and 
that  the  work  failed  only  because  the  slaught¬ 
ering  was  not  kept  up  a  sufficient  time.  If  he 
will  turn  to  the  last  report  (1884)  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Privy'  Council,  he  will  find  it  stated 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  might  be  stamped  out 
in  England  if  the  local  authorities  would 
slaughter  all  the  auimals  in  the  herd  as  soon 
as  the  disease  appears  (p.  14)  By  a  little 
further  investigation,  he  will  find  out  that 
this  disease  wa*  stamped  out  of  Sweden.  Den¬ 
mark.  and  Alsace-Lorraine  by  the  prompt 
slaughter  of  all  exposed  animals;  and  also  that 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  Prussia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  provide  for  the  slaughter  of  all  in¬ 
fected  animals  If  he  goes  one  step  further, 
and  consults  the  records  of  the  last  Interna¬ 
tional  Veterinary  Congress,  held  in  Brussels 
in  September.  1883,  which  was  composed  of 
the  leading  veterinarians  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  will  find  that  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to: 

“Recognizing  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  sanitary  police,  epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia 
propagates  itself  only  by  contagion,  and  is 
usually  incurable  and  fatal,  this  Congress  de¬ 
clares  that  animals  affected  by  the  malady  or 
suspected  of  it  should  be  sacrificed  as  quickly 
as  possible.” 

This  is  the  carefnlly-worded  opinion  of  the 
veterinary  profession  of  the  world,  in  congress 
assembled.  Now  how  in  the  name  of  sense 
can  Stockman,  who  pretends  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  on  veterinary  questions,  charge  me 
with  being  the  only  person  who  takes  the 
strange  view  of  the  subject  that  all  animals 
affected  with  this  disease  should  be  slaughter¬ 
ed? 

His  next  point  is  in  regard  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  contagious  diseases.  He  refers  to  rae 
because  I  take  “the  strange  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  that  contagions  diseases  cannot  originate 
spontaneously  ”  He  goes  on  to  sav,  “  He  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  his  associates,  and  is  the  only 
man  I  know  of  who  insists  upon  the  impossible 
theory  that  contagious  diseases  never  had  a 
source  or  beginning  excepting  contagion.” 
Iu  a  former  number  (April  tl!  he  refers  to 
my  statement  that  hog  and  fowl  cholera  are 
produced  by  contagion  alone,  and  that  no 
amount  of  filth  and  had  feeding  can  produce 
them,  aud  he  asks  me  to  explain  how  the  first 
cases  of  these  diseases  occurred  when  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  have  been  any 
contagion,  "aud  if  the  first  cases  originated 
frMm  some  cause  besides  contagion,  why  can’t 
that  same  cause  operate  now;  ?” 

In  the  first  place.  I  would  remark  that  I 
have  not  insisted  upon  the  theory  that  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  never  had  a  source  excepting 
contagion.  The  original  source  of  contagious 
diseases  I  have  never  professed  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about,  and  I  would  suggest  that  anv 
extended  discussion  of  it  is  simply  a  waste  of 
space  because  no  oue  knows  anything  about  it. 
We  may  have  our  opinions— our  theories — but 
it  is  not  mv  purpose  to  discuss  metaphysical 
questions  now.  I  am  simply  inslstiug  upon  the 
facts  being  placed  before  the  renders  of  the 
Rukal  without  distortion  or  Inversion.  What 
1  hold  is,  that  the  contagious  diseases  lu  which 
we  are  most  interested  only  occur,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  by  contagion  from  other  cases  of  the 
same  disease.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of 
opinion  or  theory,  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
fact,  Surelv,  it  is  not  necessary,  before  we 
can  accept  a  fact,  that  everything  in  connection 
with  it  can  be  explained.  If  such  a  require¬ 
ment.  as  this  were  made,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  reject  the  most  ordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
all  horses  at  the  present  dav  are  descended 
from  previous  generations  of  horses.  Surely 
Stockman  will  uot  dispute  that  fact.  Suppose, 

1  now,  we  apply .his^reasoning  to  horses,  and  ask 


how  the  first  horses  came  into  existence,  since 
there  could  have  been  no  preceding  generation 
for  them  to  descend  from?  We  might  then 
conclude  about  horses,  as  he  does  about  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  anil  with  the  same  reason, 
that  whereas  the  first  horses  could  have  had 
no  ancestors  they  must  have  originated  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  if  they  originated  spontane- 
ously.then  “why  can’t  the  same  cause  operate 
now?”  To  this  reasoning  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  horses  do  not  originate  spontane¬ 
ously  now.  and  if  this  reasoning  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  theyshoulddo  so,  that  shows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  logic. 

If  Stockman  will  turn  to  the  records  of  the 
Veterinary  Congress  above  referred  to.  as 
furnished  by  Prof.  Law  (First  Anunal  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  p.  325),  he 
will  find  that  Zundel,  one  of  the  very  foremost 
veterinarians  of  Europe,  in  his  argument  on 
the  subject,  stated  “that  contagious  maladies 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  of  spontaneous 
origin.”  He  will  find  that  Prof  Law  concludes 
from  the  deliberations  of  this  congress  that 
“the  idea  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  lung- 
plague  in  the  present  day  is  effectually  set 
aside”  (p.  340).  Stockman  himself  insists, 
when  it  is  convenient,  that  such  diseases  do 
not  originate  spontaneously,  for  how  else 
could  he  say  (p.  201)  that  “any  person  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  aud  knowing  anything  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  live-stock,  should  know  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rinderpest  here  is  utterly  improb¬ 
able  and  practically  impossible.”  And  again, 
“There  never  has  been  a  case  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Kansas,  and  never  will  be 
until  it  is  brought  there  by  infected  cattle 
from  England,  where  it  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent,  or  by  contagion  from  infected 
ships.”  Exactly;  but  if  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease  and  rinderpest  originate  spontaneously 
at  the  present  day,  why  do  we  not  have  them 
all  over  the  United  States?  What  reason  has 
Stockman  for  insisting  that  the  contagion 
must  first  be  imported?  If  he  will  pardon  the 
suggestion,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  would  have 
fewer  reports  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  and 
rinderpest  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  if  all 
writers  taught  the  same  doctrine,  that  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  do  not  arise  spontaneously,  but 
that  they  must  be  produced  from  other  eases 
of  the  same  disease  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
this  same  doctrine  of  the  spontaneous  gener¬ 
ation  of  such  diseases,  which  is  directly 
responsible  for  many  of  these  scares? 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem.  Holland.  General  agents  for  the 
United  States,  De  Veer  &  Boomkamp,  19 
Broadway.  N.  Y.  An  excellent  aud  trusty 
catalogue  of  what  are  .known  as  Dutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs  for  fall  planting.  i'.c.,  hyacinths, 
tulips,  crocuses,  narcissus,  lilies,  irises,  snow¬ 
drops.  triteleias  and  a  large  assortment  of 
miscellaneous  bulbs.  Our  readers  mav  order 
through  De  Veer  &:  Boomkamp  with  the  full 
assurance  of  being  faithfully  served  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  Bulbs  mav  be  ordered  in 
anv  quautiy,  and  they  will  pay  the  duties  and 
ship  them  according  to  directions  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  t  o 
all  of  our  readers  who  apply.  W e  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  speaking  highly  of  the  firm,  since  we 
have  been  growing  their  bulbs  for  several 
years. 

CONDUCTED  BY  BUSI  RAY  CLARK 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE. 

X.  Y.  and  Z.  had  gone  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition;  and  we  w  *re  snowbound  at  “Cliff 
Farm”  high  above  the  Father  of  Waters,  who 
had  lain  for  weeks  locked  in  his  winter  sleep, 
uncouscious  of  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  and 
heavier  loads  of  cord-wood  that  had  beeu  daily 
drawn  across  his  paternal  bosom. 

All  night  and  all  day  long  the  snow  had 
seemed  to  pour  from  the  ?ky :  driving  in  a  fierce 
north  wind  that  had  laid  it  in  waves  and  folds 
aud  ridges  over  the  hills  and  up  to  the  very 
house  doors.  Before  I  drew  the  curtain  across 
the  conservatory  arch,  I  looked  out  for  some 
sign  of  the  storm  abating,  but  there  was  none, 
aud  I  went  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  to  hope 
that  our  travelers  who  had  left  this  waste  of 
dreariness  were  nearing  the  Gulf  where  the 
air  is  cool  and  crisp,  but  the  sunshine  hints  of 
Spring. 

How  long  I  sat  there  nursing  my  dreari¬ 
ness  and  listening  to  the  wiud  in  the  wide 
chimney,  moauiog  and  shrieking.  I  knew  not; 
but  when  I  was  again  conscious  of  my  sur¬ 
roundings  I  found  the  room  deserted  and  the 
doors  behind  me  wide  open.  I  looked  at  the 
lights,  they  were  burning  just  a  little  blue  and 
there'was  a  slight  aroma  of  mischief  in  the 
air.  Hoping  to  get  a  view  of  the  situation 
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and  the  cause  of  the  ominous  quiet  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  I  took  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire,  and  all  was  revealed.  The  kitchen  stove 
was  literally  crammed  with  wood  and  glowing 
coals.  On  one  side  sat  “Virginia  Ella  Jane,” 
toasting  her  feet  and  holding  her  jaw  with  her 
long  bony  hand.  That  poor  jaw!  with  its  per¬ 
petual  ache.  She  has  but  few  enjoyments, 
and  one  is  to  croon  dirga-like  music  as  she 
goes  about  her  work  that  is  always  well  and 
faithfully  done,  and  it  is  her  soul’s  satisfaction 
to  attend  a  real  good  funeral  and  ride  in  a 
carriage.  Lina — that  limb  of  mischief — wear¬ 
ing  a  smile  across  her  face  like  a  full  sunrise, 
had  fitted  out  two  of  the  company  with  horse 
shoes  hung  by  a  wire  to  be  tapped  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  fork,  and  was  trying  to  make  another 
stop  her  “laffin"  and  pucker  her  rosy  lips  over 
the  edge  of  a  wide  mouthed  bottle.  *‘J alius,” 
her  husband,  who  had  just  finished  polishing 
his  concertina  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  when 
all  was  ready  led  off  with  the  air.  while  Lina 
followed  with  the  “basso-profun do”  in  perfect 
time  by  rubbing  the  rounded  end  of  the 
broom  stick  on  the  pantry  floor.  I  surren¬ 
dered  myself  to  what  was  coming,  for 
though  I  well  knew  that  fuu  for  themselves 
was  in  the  ascendant,  they  expected  to  shorten 
the  hours  and  chase  away  my  loneliness  with 
their  “jug  baud  concert.”  The  “Hen  cackle” 
was  the  opening  piece,  an  inimitable  imitation 
of  an  industrious  barnyard  Biddy’s  song  after 
a  successful  stroke  of  business  iu  her  particular 
line.  This  was  followed  by  the  “Arkan3aw 
Traveler”  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  each 
announced  by  Lina  from  her  kneeling  position 
in  the  pantry.  At  last  after  having  worn  a 
shiny  spot  oa  the  floor,  and  the  end  of  the 
broom  stick  was  badly  flattened,  part  first  of 
the  programme  came  to  an  end,  and  they  drew 
their  chairs  around  the  fire  for  a  good  old- 
fashioned  “singing.” 

There  was  no  arrangement  as  to  programme 
in  this,  but  “Moonlight  ou  the  Lake”  followed 
by  “Never  to  take  the  horseshoe  from  the 
door,"  along  with  church  pieces  like 

“Baptist!  Baptist  is  my  name 
bapt  ist  till  I  die," 

“Wasn't  that  hard  trials  (treat  tribulations,’’  etc. 

“The  sun  rose  enrlv  in  the  morning 
Behind  the  yellow  corn. 

Darkles  all  take  warning 
Wbeu  Plinth  blows  the  horn.'1 

Then  the  parting  song  that  seems  to  tear  the 

heart  strings  of  the  siogor: 

“I’m  going  from  the  cotton  fields 
Good  old  George." 

And  one  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  your 
readers,  as  it  may  be  as  new  to  them  as  it  was 
to  me. 

“In  the  evening  hy  the  moonlight,  you  could  hear  us 
darkles  singing; 

In  the  evening  you  could  hear  those  banjos  ringing. 
How  the  old  folks  would  enjoy  It— they  would  8ft  all 
night  arni  listen, 

As  we  Bing  in  the  evening  hy  the  moonlight. 

Uncle  Gahe  will  take  Ihe  fiddle  down 
That  hangs  upon  the  wall. 

That's  the  only  time  we  have  to  spare  to  have  a 
little  fun, 

As  we  slug  it;  the  evening  hy  the  moonlight.’’ 
This  was  no  white  lace,  satin  fan.  pearl  and 
gold  opera  glass  affair,  but  it  was  full  of  soul 
music  and  pathos,  and  I  enjoyed  it  from  the 
opening  to  the  finale,  which  was  a  “good  night” 
song  reudered  in  a  tone  just  above  a  whisper. 
I  thanked  them  for  their  kiud  intentions  and 
the  evening’s entertaiument.  mater. 

“I’Ll.  TELL  YOU  YOUR  FORTUNE.  PRETTY  MAID." 

“I'll  tell  you  ‘your  fortune,’ pretty  maid!” 

“You  may,  If  you  tell  It  true.” 

“Well,  T  can  see  that  you  love  right  well 
A  lad  lu  sailor’s  blue. 

A  sailor  lad  with  a  bright  black  eye, 

Anri  a  heart  both  kind  and  strong.” 

“Nay,  gossip.”  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh, 

“You  never  were  further  wrong. 

“The  lari  I  love  has  n  bright  blue  eye; 

A  tetter  lad  never  was  born. 

He  Isn't  to  match  behind  a  plough, 

Nor  yet  in  the  hay  or  corn. 

He  never  was  In  a  tossing  ship; 

He  never  was  near  the  sea; 
nts  home,  It  stands  In  a  Held  of  wheat. 

And  under  an  apple  tree.” 

“A  farmer  boy!  And  you  love  him  well? 

Ah,  that  Ik  a  better  fate. 

Just  cross  my  hand,  and  I'll  tell  you,  child, 

How  long  you  will  have  to  wait 
Ere  you  shall  smile  at  the  wedding  ring. 

And  the  bridal  morn  shall  see. 

And  go  to  the  home  lu  the  wheat  field 
Set  under  the  apple  tree. 

•  It  is  not  lung,  If  the  stars  speak  true— 

And  when  do  they  speak  lu  vain?— 

You  will  marry  the  farmer  boy  you  love 
When  the  Summer  comes  again  ” 

Then  merrily  rang  a  mocking  laugh— 

“Ah,  gossip,  how  little  you  know! 

For  my  farmer  boy  and  I  were  wed 
A  year  and  a  half  ngo! 

“Whatever  of  good  may  come  to  us, 

Whatever  grtef  or  111, 

Comes  not  from  any  planet  or  star— 

It  comes  from  our  Futher's  will. 

The  Joy  or  sorrow  of  the  future  years 
No  mortal  can  ever  show; 

He  kuoweth  the  way  that  we  shall  take, 

Aud  that  1m  enough  to  know.” 

LILLIE  E.  BABE. 

THE  SILENT  INFLUENCES  OF  BOOKS. 


MAY  MAPLE. 

“How  much  we  are  influenced  by  what  we 
read,”  said  1  to  a  friend,  as  I  laid  down  a 
“weli-tbumbed”  book  upon  the  table  iu  her 
cosy  parlor. 


“Yes,  indeed  we  are.  That  book,”  said  she, 
“is  one  of  the  many  gifts  which  1  received  in 
my  school  days;  and  of  them  all,  that  one  is, 
and  always  was.  prized  the  most  I  have  read 
it  ti  any  times.  But  I  remember  when  1  read 
it  the  first  time.  1  mentally  resolved  to  become 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  leading  character 
therein  produced,  and  if  I  ever  was  bles  ed 
with  a  family  of  children,  they  should  be 
brought  up  hy  that  standard  of  excellence.  I 
found  much  to  contend  with  in  my  own  natu¬ 
ral  disposition;  and  when  a  family  was  mine, 
there  were  two  of  us  to  hold  governing  reius; 
each  having  a  theory  to  put  into  practice. 
Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  we  were 
not  likely  to  pull  together,  so  1  quietly 
dropped  out  of  the  outward  appearance  of 
holding  the  reins  ” 

“But  I  fancy  you  did  not  forget  to  use  a 
sileut  influeuce  for  the  right,  judging  from 
present  appearances,”  said  I,  as  a  manly  little 
fellow  came  quietly  into  the  room,  dotflug  his 
hat  to  mamma  and  her  guest;  jtassiog  the 
compliments  Of  the  day  with  as  much  dignity 
as  those  of  larger  growth. 

Presently  the  little  boy  went  out  to  play, 
and  we  resumed  our  frieudly  chat.  “I  think 
Clair  is  improving  somewhat.  He  goes  to 
school  and  chances  to  have  teachers  who.  un¬ 
wittingly,  second  my  ideas  of  government.  I 
think  we  shall  all  get  aloug  very  well  without 
showing  by  wrangling  controversies  how 
much  or  how  little  we  govern.  ” 

1  thought  the  lady-mother  had  very  much 
to  encourage  her  in  her  quiet  faocy;  for  I  re¬ 
membered  when  the  little  Clair  was  a  perfect 
little  tyrant,  aud  as  rough  and  snarling  as 
some  wild  animal  — all  from  over-indulgence 
on  his  father’s  part.  It  must  have  been  a  dis¬ 
couraging  outlook  to  a  mother  who  had  hoped 
to  see  her  children  growing  up  to  be  models 
of  propriety. 

But  the  quiet  influence  of  a  well  ordered 
mind,  together  with  gentle  ways  and  good 
reasoning  powers,  W'ere  fast  winning  their 
way  to  the  child’s  heart.  True  it  was  that  he 
was  a  fond  mother’s  hope  and  pride,  aud  no 
less  the  delight  of  his  father,  who  would  have 
been  greatly  surprised  if  one  accused  him  of 
spoiling  bis  child  for  the  first  half  dozen  years 
of  his  lit”. 

“Constant  dropping  will  wear  a  stone,”  so 
will  good  influences,  from  whatever  source, 
round  the  sharp  edges,  aud  help)  to  straighten 
the  most  wayward  and  obstinate  child. 


Irish  Hopeful. 


A  PLEA  FOR  BABY. 

Don’t  cover  the  baby’s  face  so  that  he  will 
sleep  a  long  time.  The  sleep  induced  by 
drowsiness  caused  by  impure  air  is  not  Hum 
ber.  It  is  a  temptation  to  mothers  who  have 
so  much  work  to  crowd  into  the  day.  to  take 
every  reasonable  method  to  purchase  ft  few 
hours'  respite  from  baby's  call  for  attention. 
But  when  he  wakens  fretful  and  crying  there 
is  really  but  little  time  gained,  aud  that  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  of  the  little  one. 


Oumfstic  Ccmtoim) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

NO.  I. 

MARY  WAGER-FISH  KR. 

When  we  left  home  last  June,  it  was  with 
an  indefinite  plan  to  spend  the  following  Win¬ 
ter  in  California;  but  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  favor  a  longer  sojourn  on  this  northwest 
coa^t,  we  were  led  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  wintering  either  iu  Portland  or  Seattle,  and 
as  healthfulness  of  climate  was  of  paramount 
importance,  the  “Queen  City”  of  the  Sound 
country  possessed  certain  advantages  iu  the 
way  of  clinmte  over  Portland,  so  that  we  de 
cided  to  spend  the  Winter,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  in  Seattle.  The  question  then  arose,  how 
we  should  live  in  order  to  secure  quiet,  free¬ 
dom,  aud  above  all,  the  liberty,  room  aud 
comfort  of  home  life  for  the  laddie.  At  first, 
we  took  furnished  lodgings,  where  we  had 
pleasant  rooms  aud  a  play-ground  for  the 
youngster;  but  wo  soon  tired  of  going  out  for 
our  meals,  while  the  laddie  would  often  sit. 
down  solitary  and  aloue,  and  make  his  supper 
on  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  in  our  sitting- 
room,  rather  than  go  out  to  dine  with  us  at  a 
hotel.  Occupying  a  suite  of  three  or  four 
rooms  under  our  own,  were  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  who  “kept  house,”  aud  the  smell  of 
the  coffee  and  the  appetizing  odors  from  the 
lady’s  kitchen,  which  ascended  to  us,  filled 


us  with  a  desire  to  “keep  house”  too,  at  least 
in  a  light  way,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  go 
out  for  meals  if  we  did  not  feel  like  it.  I  list¬ 
ened  to  the  down-stairs  housewife  as  she  sang 
at  her  work  and  chatted  with  visitors,  and 
felt  altogether  euvious  of  her  good  fortune — 
so  much  do  circumstances  alter  cases!  I 
thought  of  the  old  homestead  away  off  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  its  many  rooms  and  all 
the  “comforts”  that  we  had  left  there,  a  tithe 
of  which  would  so  well  servo  us  if  we  only  had 
them  here!  Bur.  it  was  a  large  “if,”  so  we 
listened  to  our  neighbor  singing  her  rounds  of 
glee  with  the  laddie,  between  whom  a  great 
attachment  arose, smelt  her  odorous  coffee,  and 
watched  ber  go  about  in  her  white  apron, 
high  with  long  slepves;  on  her  head  a  jauuty, 
white  cap;  heard  her  “bargain”  with  the  mar¬ 
ket, men  who  came  with  vegetables,  fruit,  fish 
and  oysters  to  her  door,  until  Anaximander 
was  moved  to  wonder  aloud  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  ns  also  to  find  a  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  for  “light  housekeeping!” 

To  go  “house-hunting”  was  a  new  experi¬ 
ence,  but  we  sallied  forth,  and  were  soon 
surprised  to  see  how  many  windows  bore  the 
placard,  “Furnished  Rooms;”  but  a  whole 
day’s  search  resulted  in  nothing  suitable  or  to 
our  liking.  However,  hy  the  merest  chance, 
ou  another  day,  while  1  was  making  inquiries 
for  an  apartment  where  I  saw  at  a  glance  the 
surroundings  would  not  suit  us,  a  gentle  lady 
appeared  from  one  of  the  rooms  and  said  that 
she  wished  to  leave  the  city  for  a  time — may¬ 
be  for  three  months —and  she  would  rent  her 
own  apartment  of  three  rooms,  fully  furnished 
for  light  housekeeping,  and  would  we  look  at 
them?  After  some  further  inquiries,  I  thought 
it  wortli  while  so  to  do,  I  found  her  occupy¬ 
ing  one  side  of  a  cottage  of  which  the  rooms 
were  all  ou  one  floor,  and  the  occupants  of 
the  other  rooms  were  a  Scotch  family  of  ex¬ 
cellent  repute.  The  rooms  wore  high,  of 
fairly  good  size,  well  lighted  and  very  com¬ 
fortably  furnished.  There  was  a  good  Stein¬ 
way  piano  ju  the  parlor,  with  au  ahundance 
of  good  music,  aud  the  dining-room  had  the 
unnecessary  adjunct  of  a  sewing  machine. 
There  was  an  adjustable  sofa,  which  could  be 
turned  iuto  a  bed  for  the  laddie,  and  there 
was  nothing  lacking,  but  in  the  contents  of 
the  china  closet—  a  Jack  that  was  the  cause  of 
much  merriment  later  on,  when  we  had 
“company”  to  dinner.  So  when  the  lady  was 
ready  to  leave  the  city,  iu  a  few  days,  we 
“moved  in,”  and  found  ourselves  ensconced 
at  once  iu  a  home.  I  think  we  never  before 
felt  ourselves  so  rich,  iu  such  good  fortune, 
and  with  but  three  rooms  in  which  to  keep 
house ! 

“Now,”  said  Anaximander,  when  he  had 
stowed  away  the  last  of  our  luggage,  and  had 
filled  the  hanging  bookshelves  with  our  accu¬ 
mulated  literature,  "now  you  can  practice 
the  tine  art  of  simple  living.  There  are  no 
servants  to  look  after  and  provide  for.  and 
we  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure,”  nnd 
he  laid  marked  stress  upon  certain  studies 
that  he  had  long  desired  the  leisure  to  pursue. 
Then  the  laddie  hud  to  have  hia  lessons,  and  I 
had  a  “multitude’'  of  things  to  accomplish— 
things  which  at  home  I  never  found  time  to 
do,  even  with  abundant  “hel^’  at  my  com¬ 
mand.  “Well,  to  begin  with,”  I  said,  “your 
favorite  writer  ou  political  economy,  John 
Stuart.  Mill,  recognized  the  immense  gain  in  a 
way  that  lies  in  a  division  of  labor.  Let’s 
divide  the  work.”  So  the  laddie  was  added 
to  the  council,  and  accepted  his  allotment  of 
work  with  great  glee,  and  Anaximander  said 
what  be  would  do;  what  was  left  over  fell  to 
my  share.  It  washy  no  means  “heavy,”  and 
a  woman  could  always  be  had  to  come  in  at 
intervals  to  “clean  up." 

At  first  everything  all  around  was  delight¬ 
fully  novel.  In  the  dining  room  was  n  tiny 
cookstove,  bright  as  polish  could  make  it.  but 
ridiculously  small,  with  two  covers  and  a 
shelf,  aud  a  very  little  oven.  But  what  it 
lacked  in  size,  it  made  up  in  power,  for  it 
wrought  wonders  in  its  way.  It  would  heat 
red  hot  in  a  very  few  miuutes,  anil  stow  anil 
hake  things  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  but 
had  to  be  watched  unless  the  fire  was  low.  It 
had  traveled  all  the  way  from  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  bore  ou  the  oven  door  the  classic  name 
“Avon.”  It  suited  me  perfectly,  for  I  never 
felt  willing  to  spend  over  half  au  hour  in  the 
preparation  of  a  meal .  The  Puget  Sound  coal 
burns  up  quickly,  like  dry  wood,  sends  out  a 
quick,  Rtrong  heat,  and  retains  fire  for  the 
longest  time  of  any  coal  I  know  of.  So  with 
the  coal  and  the  stove  I  never  had  to  wait  for 
thing*  to  cook.  When  I  am  again  at.  home,  l 
shall  procure  a  Bmall  stove  for  the  u»e  of  my 
cook  in  the  preparation  of  such  light  meals  as 
breakfast  and  luncheon.  1  think,  too,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  irons  it  would  prove  to  be 
both  convenient  and  economical.  But  iloal- 
ers  here  complain  of  the  Albany  stoves,  aud 
say  that  they  are  made  out  of  scrap  iron  and 
quickly  wear  out.  They  claim  that  the  best 
stoves  are  made  in  St.  Louis  aud  in  Michigan. 

As  I  was  to  be  dish-washer  for  the  “camp,” 


and  found  no  swab  among  the  culinary  ar¬ 
rangements.  I  set  about  making  one  at  the 
outset.  I  have  the  frugal  habit  of  saving 
strings,  such  as  grocers  tie  about  packages, 
nnd  as  our  supplies  came  to  hand  and  were 
disposed  of,  there  was  quite  an  accumulation 
of  cotton  wrapping  strings  or  cords.  The 
wbittler  of  the  family  prepared  a  handle  for 
the  swab — a  round  stick  the  size  of  a  broom 
handle,  a  foot  long,  with  a  hole  in  one  end 
through  which  a  string  is  passed  to  hang  it 
up;  around  the  other  eud  a  groove  is  cut.  I 
wound  the  strings  around  my  four  fingers 
held  flat,  slipped  a  stout  cord  through  the  hole 
left  when  the  lingers  are  withdrawn,  and  tied 
the  loop  firmly  around  in  the  groove;  then  cut 
the  bottom  of  the  loop  of  strings,  which  results 
in  a  heavy  fringe  falling  all  around  the  bottom 
of  the  handle.  New  strings  can  at  any  time  be 
added  to  replenish  the  swub,  which  needs  to 
be  large  and  full.  I  have  been  thus  specific 
about  the  swab,  as  there  may  he  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  dish-washer  left  in  the  world  who  still 
dings  to  a  dish-cloth,  nnd  if  so,  she  may  he 
hereby  indneed  to  make  for  herself  a  swab, 
and  wonder  ever  more  that  she  lived  so  long 
without  one,  for  it  saves  the  hands  from  being 
burnt  with  hot  water,  the  dishes  are  cleaned 
more  thoroughly  and  quickly,  and  the  swab 
never  degenerates  into  a  dish-rag.  W ring  dry 
when  thrjugb  with  it,  shake  out  and  hang  up 
to  dry.  In  Philadelphia  one  costs  in  the  shops 
eight  cents,  I  learned  after  I  had  made  mine 
that  they  are  sold  iu  the  shops  here  for  15 
cents.  But  a  home  made  one  is  quite  as  good 
and  costs  nothing;  only  be  sure  to  make  it  of 
cotton  strings.  If  our  supply  of  table-ware 
had  only  been  greater,  I  should  have  washed 
dishes  only  at  extended  intervals— as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  do  their  laundrying,  two  or  three  times 
a  year!  for  1  question  if  washing  dishes  after 
each  meal  is  an  altogether  economical  method 
as  to  time  and  convenience.  With  proper 
management  once  a  day  is  quite  enough,  or 
ought  to  be!  With  a  day’s  supply  of  “baker’s 
bread,”  costing  two  cents  less  the  loaf  than  in 
Philadelphia,  and  very  good,  indeed— milk  at 
10  cents  a  quart,  eggs  at  that  time— Novem¬ 
ber— 40  cents  a  dozen,  a  10-pound  sack  of  oat¬ 
meal,  at  50  cents,  aud  a  pound  of  ground  Java 
coffee  for  85  cents,  we  began  housekeeping. 
The  coal-oil  lamp*  had  been  left  partly  filled, 
there  was  a  slice  of  butter  in  tb«  pantry,  and 
a  dozen  or  two  df  potatoes.  All  iu  all,  our 
supplies  seemed  to  us  munificent. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“It  seems  as  if  house-cleaning  would  never 
be  finished."  Ho  said  the  Idler  this  morning, 
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Our  advice  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  Ivory  Soap 
is,  buy  a  dozen  cakes 
at  a  time,  take  off 
the  wrappers,  and 
stand  each  cake  on 
end  in  a  dry  place, 
for  unlike  many  other 
soaps,  the  Ivory  im¬ 
proves  by  age.  Test 
this  advice  and  you 
will  find  the  twelve 
cakes  will  last  as  long 
as  thirteen  cakes 
bought  singly.  This 
advice  may  appear 
to  you  as  being  given 
against  our  own  in¬ 
terests;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  interest  and 
desire  is,  that  the 
patrons  of  Ivory  Soap 
shall  find  it  the  most 
desirable  and  econ¬ 
omical  soap  they  can 
wse.  Respectfully,  - 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE, 
Cincinnati,  O, 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer.  If  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  ifc  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  l’leusc 
mention  this  paper. 
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and  we  all  echoed  the  sentiment.  For  when 
years  of  painting  and  papering  and  sundry 
renewals  come  round,  the  regular  course  of 
work  is  a  little  put  out,  and  it  needs  tinm  and 
patieuce  to  obtain  the  pleasant  results.  In 
the  meantime  the  flowers  bloom,  the  trees 
have  put,  forth  flower  and  leaf;  all  nature  is 
iu  its  best,  and  most  beautiful  array.  It.  was 
a  very  sudden  transition  here,  and  cannot  be 
healthful;  but  it  is  best  to  be  guarded  against 
too  much  change  of  raiment  until  the  season 
is  fairly  settled;  even  in  June  sometimes 
chill  winds  come,  aud  wet  days,  that  remind 
me  of  the  poem: 

“The sad  (rep  moaned  and  shuddered— 

AlasI  the  Fall  Is  here.” 

Then  it  is  better  to  see  that  clothes  are  not 
too  thin  and  airy  for  the  cold  blast  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

“But  it  is  very  enjoyable  to  be  able  to  have 
such  a  thorough  chauge  of  diet,”  I  said  thank¬ 
fully,  as  the  Amateur  Cook  mentioned  the 
bill-of-fare  for  diuuer.  Black  bass,  caught  in 
the  early  morning  by  two  of  the  boys,  aspara¬ 
gus,  tender  and  plentiful,  with  roast  lamb 
and  custard  pie.  The  Student  was  chaffed  by 
the  younger  boys  who  hoped  so  much  brain 
food  would  produce  good  results,  for  the  fishing 
craze  often  results  in  a  too  plentiful  supply, 
that  causes  them  to  say,  “We  had  black  bass 
hot,  and  black  bass  cold,  etc.” 

The  rule  for  each  fisherman  to  scale  all  be 
catches,  results  iu  a  division  of  labor  that  is 
very  satisfactory  and  convenient,  when  a 
shoal  comes  in,  though  we  sometimes  dispose 
of  the  beauties  by  donating  them  to  friends  in 
the  city  near  by,  who  consider  them  a  treat. 
When  Ihe  Student  came  home  this  Spring,  he 
brought,  among  other  things,  a  recipe  for 
cakes  made  of  buckwheat  flour,  that  he  de¬ 
clared  were  extra-nice. 

One  of  the  Professors  at  the  College,  a  well- 
known  German  scientist,  treated  him  to  some 
for  lunch  one  day,  ami  he  ventured  to  ask  for 
the  recipe,  meutiouiug  that  his  mother  was 
interested  iu  such  things,  aui  would  enjoy 
giviug  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Rubai,.  We 
have  not  tried  it,  not  having  any  buckwheat 
flour  on  baud,  but  to  many  it  may  be  an  agree¬ 
able  change.  It  reads  as  follows; 

bix  eggs  (yelks  and  white),  one  pound  of 
grunulated  sugar,  one  pouud  of  buckwheat 
flour.  Beat  the  eggs  with  the  egg-beater  until 
they  are  frothy,  mix  the  sugar  slowly  with 
them,  stir  a  little  while  and  then  add  the  flour, 
aud  flavor  with  vanilla.  Drop  lmlf-a-tea- 
spoonful  on  a  waxed  tin.  Bake  in  an  oven 
w  bich  is  not  too  hot  (after  a  roast  beef).  Take 
the  cookies  from  the  tin  while  they  are  still 
warm. 


TASTE  IN  DRESS. 


The  woman  that  can  buy  one  dress  or  more 
every  season,  muy  buy  what  she  pleases.  If 
it  is  not  becoming,  she  can  discard  it  or  have 
it  dyed  and  made  up  la  a  different  style.  But 
the  woman  who  can  only  afford  oue  new 
dress  in  five  years  (there  are  many  such 
amoug  farmers),  has  to  exercise  care  and 
spend  some  thought  over  the  matter.  We 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  do  not  wish  to 
look  eountryfied  when  we  go  to  town,  but  we 
certuiuly  will  if  we  buy  dresses  of  any  shade 
that  happens  to  suit  our  fancy.  We  eannot 
make  our  bonnets  last  as  long  as  our  dresses, 
and  when  the  bonnet  that  matched  the  dress 
is  laid  aside,  the  next  oue  bought  must  still 
match  the  dress,  or  else  be  inharmonious. 
When  one  can  have  but  few  dresses,  it  is  the 
best  plan  always  to  buy  black  or  dark  gray 
for  best.  Silk  is  out  of  the  question  with 
farmers’  wives  aud  daughters  that  ore  obliged 
to  practice  economy.  The  best  75-ceut  cash 
mere  makes  a  dress  that  can  be  worn  VViuter 
or  Summer,  aud  will  last  10  years  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care,  and  if  made  in  a  sensible,  be¬ 
coming  manner,  will  not  need  remodeling 
more  than  twice  during  that  time.  The 
daughters,  of  course,  like  a  change,  aud  dark 
brown  makes  a  very  handsome  suit  with  a  hat 
aud  feather  to  match,  and  when  one  tires  of 
the  color,  the  dress  can  be  dyed  an  excellent 
black.  It  is  best  to  buy  of  a  reliable  dealer, 
becauso  some  unscrupulous  merchants  will 
palm  off  old  styled  goods  on  the  unsuspecting 
farmer’s  wife,  who  is  obliged  to  economize. 
For  second  best,  for  shopping,  etc.,  uothiug  is 
neater  or  more  becoming  in  Summer  than  a 
good  durable  print  or  percale.  For  such 
wear,  a  dress  of  that  kind  needs  to  be  made, 
or  at  least  cut  and  tilted,  by  a  dressmaker  as 
much  as  the  best  dress.  For  those  who  wish 
something  better,  a  black  alpaca  or  mohair 
makes  a  very  durable  suit. 

Iu  buying  black  goods  of  a  cheap  quality, 
always  avoid  anythiug  of  a  soft  nature,  as 
such  soils  very  easily.  If  you  cuu  possibly 
afford  it,  have  your  dresses  made  by  a  good 
dressmaker.  Never  have  thorn  made  longer 
than  the  prevailing  style,  an*. do  not  have 
them  profusely  trimmed.  Oue  soon  tires  of  a 
dress  that  hus  much  trimming  on  it,  and  so  do 


our  friends,  and  we  certainly  should  have 
some  consideration  for  those  that  are  obliged 
to  see  us  in  the  same  dress  year  after  year. 
Lawns  made  with  a  few  tucks  or  ruffles  make 
pretty  dresses  for  the  young  to  wear  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  or  church,  and  a  dark  or  black 
lawn  is  certainly  very  becoming  to  the  ma 
tron.  Insist  upon  your  dressmaker  using, fine 
thread  on  lawn  or  other  thin  goods. 

A  word  about  dressmakers  Never  patron¬ 
ize  a  dressmaker  because  she  is  poor  or  a  rela¬ 
tive,  and  if  you  cannot  get  one  that  can  do 
her  work  better  thau  you  can,  do  it  yourself 
aud  hire  some  of  vour  heavier  work  done.  If 
yon  have  daughters,  send  one  to  a  first-class 
dressmaker  iu  the  nearest  town  and  let  her 
learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  Then  you  will  be 
no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  dressmakers,  and 
can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  having  even 
your  home  frocks  made  by  one  who  under¬ 
stand  the  business.  “b.” 


RAMBLINGS. 


On !  what  a  busy  whirl  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been !  The  lateness  of  the  season  brought 
everything  together  to  be  done  in  a  hurry; 
but  at  last  I  can  seesignsof  a  more  quiet  work¬ 
ing  time.  I  want  to  get  the  most  of  my  sew¬ 
ing  done  before  tbe  beat  of  the  Hammer 
Just  now,  I  am  busy  with  dress  making  for 
my  girls,  but  am  called  off  so  much,  I  do  not 
get  ou  as  fast  as  usual,  I  always  do  all  my 
dress-makiug  as  well  as  plain  sewing.  Sbirt- 
making  I  have  given  up,  as  my  husband  and 
sons  think  they  can  buy  shirts  cheaper  than  I 
can  make  them. 

Nearly  all  of  my  seeds  are  plauted;  among 
them  the  “Garden  Treasures  ’  from  the  Rural, 
and  I  expect  much  enjoyment  from  them  all. 
I  have  some  fine  clumps  of  Sweet  William  and 
pinks  from  last  year's  “Treasures,”  and  other 
plants  which  did  not  bloom  last  season,  but 
have  come  up  again  now,  and  I  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  them  by  their  leave?.  I  have  a  lnrere 
quautity  of  gladioli  bulbs,  all  from  a  few 
which  were  given  me  five  years  ago.  They 
multiply  rapidlv,  aud  make  a  brilliant  show 
when  in  bloom.  My  cacti  plants  I  shall  not 
put  out-of-doors  until  after  they  are  all  through 
blooming.  I  have  12  varieties,  some  of  which 
were  sent  to  me  from  Arizona.  Have  any  of 
the  Rural  readers  raised  the  Jockey  Club 
plant?  It  is  a  species  of  the  Four- o’clock— 
Mirabilis  longiflora.  The  flower  is  shaued  like 
the  Four-o’clcck,  but  is  fullv  four  inches  long, 
and  very  sweet  scented,  like  the  Jockey  Club 
perfume.  I  never  saw  it  till  last  Summer,  and 
I  felWu  love  with  it  at  once.  Those  I  saw  were 
white,  striped  with  a  delicate  pink;  hut  there 
is  also  a  variety  with  lavender  flowers. 

AUNT  EM. 


GLOSSY  SHIRTS  AND  COLLARS. 

Dissolve  the  desired  quautity  of  starch  in 
as  little  cold  water  as  possible,  then  add  boiling 
water — be  sure  that  it  is  boiling — until  of  the 
right  thick uess.  Add  a  small  quantity  of 
spermaceti,  and  6tareh  the  linen  at  ooee,  rub¬ 
bing  in  the  starch  thoroughly.  Hang  iu  the 
open  air.  When  perfectly  dry,  dip  the 
starched  parts  into  a  little  raw  starch  made  as 
follows:  Dissolve  a  few  lumps  of  starch  in  cold 
water — a  tablespoouful  to  a  quart  of  water 
— and  add  a  half  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax.  Roll  the  linen  up  tightly  and  let 
remain  three  or  four  hours  before  ironing. 
Rub  the  linen  with  a  piece  of  cotton  or  an  old 
handkerchief  before  attempting  to  irou.  See 
that  your  irons  are  hot  and  clean,  and  after 
ironing  in  tbe  usual  manner,  finish  with  a  pol¬ 
ishing  iron.  Press  with  considerable  force 
upon  the  linen  and  rub  back  and  forth  until 
the  polish  is  satisfactory.  You  cannot  expect 
your  work  to  look  like  that  done  at  a  laundry, 
for  there  machinery  and  not  a  woman's  bunds 
gives  the  pressure,  still,  with  a  little  care  aud 
your  polishing  iron,  you  will  be  able  to  do  very 
fair  work.  The  Iron  l  have  is  a  plated  one 
with  a  round  poiut,  and  cost  ?1.’-J3.  I  have  had 
my  iron  several  years,  and  perhaps  one  can  be 
bought  now  for  less  money,  but,  whatever  the 
price,  l  would  not  bo  willing  to  iron  shirts 
and  collars  without  it,  and  this  I  think  is  the 
feeling  of  every  woman  who  has  used  one, 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 

ROACHES. 

A  lady  wishes  me  to  ask  Rural  housekeep¬ 
ers  what  is  to  be  done  to  banish  cockroaches 
that  infest  her  pautry  and  garret.  She  reads 
of  many  things  that  are  said  to  poison  them, 
but  the  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  eat  certain 
things  that  will  kill  them.  Will  any  one  of 
experience  suggest  a  practicable  remedy,  that 
will  not  only  banish  but  destroy  them  for  all 
time*  They  seem  to  be  iu  the  wood-work  of 

the  house,  and  are  hard  to  reach.  a.  l  j. 

»  ♦ 

Hor»ford’»  Acid  l’ltosplmf  e, 
Imoinpuruble  in  Sick  lleiiiliielic. 

Dr.  Fred  Horner,  Jr.  Salem,  Va  ,  says: 
“To  relieve  the  indigestion  and  so-called  sick 
headache,  aud  mental  depression  incident  to 
certain  stages  of  rheumatism,  it  is  incompar¬ 
able.” — Adv. 


PijsecUanfau.si 

AYER’S  JEsic  PILLS. 


Ayer’s  Bills  arc  entirely  vegetable  in 
their  composition,  act  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  impart  tone  and  energy  to 
the  whole  system.  They  may  be  given  to 
children  with  entire  safety.  L.  O.  Brag- 
don,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  writes:  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Bills  in  my  family  for  years. 
I  give  them  to  my  children,  iu  preference 
to  any  other  physic,  and  always  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  They  are  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  home  medicine.”  A.  B.  Foster, 
Children's  Home,  Wcstville,  Conn., 
writes:  “  We  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
think  them  a  very  safe  and  excellent 
family  aperient.”  R.  D.  Jackson,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  writes:  “I  have  used 
Ayer's  Bills  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  never  found  anythin*  equal  to  them 
for  giving  me  an  appetite  or  imparting 
energy  and  strength  to  niv  system.  I 
always  keep  them  iu  the  house.” 


Most  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  diges¬ 
tive  orgaus  yield  readily  to  the  influence 
of  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  stimulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  restore 
the  system  to  healthful  condition.  A. 
A.  Wostenholme,  Utica,  X.  Y.,  writes : 
“Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  I  take  one  or  two  doses  of  Ayer’s 
Bills,  and  am  promptly  relieved.  I  have 
used  these  Bills  for  years,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail.”  Randolph  Morse, 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  writes:  “I  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  Ayer’s  Pills  for 
keeping  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  Liver, 
in  good  working  order.  I  always  use  them 
when  occasion  requires.”  E.  If.  Knapp, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Pills 
cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.  They  have  done  me 
moro  good  than  any  other  medicine  I 
have  ever  taken.” 


prepared  by 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Throat,  Lung  Diseases,  founder  of  the  a  m.  oxygen  ooM  for  the  pro 
aucuoii of  tihiit  wonderful  remedy, used  by  InhaI:iii<>ii,so  widely  known  as  tho 

OXYGEN  TREATMENT 

For  the  relief  and  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  stamp 
fra- 1 no  “Manual."  an  interrstpicr  hook  of  13)  pages  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  Adiirv^s DR.  PEIRO,  Chicago  Ouera  House,  u»rk  «mi 

V  '  rrforhy permission  tonfewrf  on r patrons: 

Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  Ed. I-trrOi.-ean,  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubus,  Esq.,  Mstmger  w  c.  Tri.co.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .W,  Nixon,  M.  D..  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles.  M.  D.,  -  NewYork. 

.V.  n.—Oiir  Oxygen  is  safely  sent  anyicherc  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
Europe  by  Express ,  Easy,  plain ,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment. 
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RED  TIN  TAG”  BINDER  TWINE 

FOR  SELF-BINDINa  HARVESTER  MACHINES. 


trade 

Copyright  1S84. 

Stronger,  smoother  and  freer  from  bunches  than  any 
other  Twine.  Does  not  kink  in  the  boxes  of  the  Har¬ 
vester  machines.  Annual  product 

46,000,000  Pounds. 

L.  WATERBURY  &  CO., 

139  &  141  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EMPIRE  » 

FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

THE  OLD  REUABLEnsend  for  clrti,Iara' 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLEfN  Y. 

“IIOW  TO  RA1SS  WHEAT ”  FREE  to  ill  who  »*«Uua  UU  piper. 


JLNCLO-SWISSyil  1/ 
/vv  CONDENSED  iVIILIXa 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

% 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
uncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Every  Premium  for  frowg- 
Keeping  Bui  lor.  U>t  H.  Class 
l,  wns  it  warded  to  nutter 
made  lvj  tii-e  Cooley  Process 
Also  Kl  rm  Premia  in  for 
Sept,  or  ik-l.  Putter,  Class 'J, 
and  the  First  Premium 
for  Print  Butter. 

Remember  the  COOT. 15  Y 
has  it  Pair iilril  Process. 

others  imitate  construc¬ 
tion,  but  eannot  use  tbe  pro- 


CO., 

Vermont. 


NLY  PCRtfJi 
OWER  CUTTER 
N  AMERICA 

owar RAftrA 


St  FODDER 


°vt rk# 

HORSE  POWERS 
DRASiCIRCUURi 
I  Kin  MACHINES! 


M ALL?vVrGJS.  WlS 


rrononnetid  l>>-  Market  Gardeners  to  bo 
the  most  reliable  Drill  in  use. 

Sciul  for  Circular. 

HIQGANUM  M’F’G  CORP., 
Higganum,  Conn. 
Warehouse,  3J>  So.  Market  St.,  lioslo** 
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Saturday,  J  une  G. 

The  Schuykill  arsenal,  at  Philadelphia, 
manufactures  8,060,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  15.000,000  rifle  balls  each  year.  Three 
millions  are  used  for  target  practice  by  the 

rank  and  file  of  the  army . For  the  10 

months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Government  re¬ 
ceipts  show  a  falling  off  of  $7,000,000  from  the 
receipts  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

year  . A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the 

Alabama  Legislature  fining  a  man  $100  if  he 

gets  drunk  out  of  his  own  house . An 

order  has  been  issued  from  the  Treasury  that 
fractional  silver  be  paid  out  instead  of  oneaud 

two-dollar  bills,  whenever  practicable  . 

. The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 

asks  for  an  appropriation  of  about  a  million 
dollars  for  the  year  begiu  jiug  July  1,  and  of 
that  sum  less  than  $70,000  are  for  teachers’ 
salaries,  while  over  *43,000  are  for  janitors’ 
salaries . The  United  Presbyterian  As¬ 

sembly,  iu  session  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  has 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  prohibition... 
. The  Western  Union  monopoly  has  swal¬ 
lowed  the  Southern  Telegraph  Company,  with 
about  4,000 miles  of  wire  .  .The  President’s 
rule  of  denying  himself  to  all  visitors  on  Sat¬ 
urday  will  hereafter  be  followed  by  the  heads 
of  all  the  executive  departments.  This  question 
was  considered  at  Wednesday’s  Cabinet  meet¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  public  business  that  the 
Cabinet  officers  should  have  one  day  in  the 

week  entirely  to  themselves . 

....A  grave  struggle  between  the  employers 
and  employed  is  under  way  in  the  iroq  and 
steel  works  about  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  head- 
center  of  the  business,  and  also  in  other 
iron  districts  in  the  North.  The  work¬ 
men’s  Unions  insist  on  higher  wages,  and 
most  of  the  men  have  struck  to  enforce  the 
demand.  They  require  the  employers  to  sign 
the  “amalgamated  scale”  of  wages  demanded 
by  them;  but  most  of  the  “bosses”  have 
hitherto  refused,  and  most  of  the  works  are 
therefore  at  a  stand-still.  Duly  11  firms  have 
signed  the  “scale”  at  Pittsburg,  and  there  are 
13,000  idle  and  4,300  working.  In  the  mills 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  there  are  nearly 
65,000  idle.  The  number  of  workmen  affected 
by  the  strike  in  the  different  States  is  as 
follows:  Western  Pennsylvania,  40,342:  Ohio, 
13,053;  Indiana,  6.284;  Illinois.  15,594:  West 
Virginia,  3,454;  Wisconsin,  1,226;  Michigan, 
1,000;  Tenessee,  140;  Kentucky.  151.  Oue 
hundred  iron  mills  aud  34  nail  factories  have 

shutdown... . “Strikes”  are  common  just 

now  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts.  At 
the  great  cotton  manufacturing  center.  Fall 
River,  strikes  are  chronic.  On  Thursday.  16 
mills  started  up;  last  Monday  eight  others  shut 
down.  In  the  dull  season  of  Winter,  employ¬ 
ers  decrease  wages;  and  every  Spring  the 
“hands”  have  a  fight  to  put  them  up  again .... 

. . .  .The  new  assessment  of  property  in  New 
York  places  the  value  of  taxable  real  estate 
in  that  city  at  $1,175,052,885.  The  real  es¬ 
tate  exempt  from  taxation  is  valued  at  $265,- 
864,690.  of  which  $178,894,000  represents 
that  owned  by  the  city,  $12,640,000  that, 
owned  by  the  United  States,  $40  211.500 
that  owned  by  churches,  and  $33,948,500 
that  exempted  by  special  acts  . 

...Four  colored  men  were  admitted  to  the 
South  Carolina  bar  at  Columbia  this  week, 
including  Whittaker,  the  West  Poiub  man. 

All  passed  a  creditable  examination  . 

....Both  Houses  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legisla¬ 
ture  have  passed  a  ten-hour  law — a  triumph 
for  the  working  people  over  the  “monopolists’ 

ring.” . Jeff.  Davis  still  thinks  this 

country  is  going  to  the  bow  wows . The 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  proposes  to  shut  off 
the  American  road*  from  immigrant  business 
of  the  Northwest  by  refusing  to  take  chpap 
passengers  from  St.  Vincent  to  Manitoba.  The 
American  railroad  men  claim  that,  instead  of 
diverting  the  immigrant  travel  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  set  the 
incoming  stream  toward  Dakota  and  Minne¬ 
sota..  . An  intense  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 

toward  the  Dominion  Government  on  account 
of  the  land  and  time  regulations  is  spreading 
throughout  British  Columbia,  aud  secession 
is  openly  threatened.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
Ottawa  last  week  stating  that  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  enforce  the  regulations  ,  there  will 
be  open  rebellion.  It  is  reported  that  meu  a  re 
arming  in  several  districts  to  resist,  what  they 
term  the  encroachment,  and  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  pervades  official  circles . .  .... 

...The  old  “Liberty  Bell”  will  leave  New 
Orleans  June  13fcb.  aud  reach  Philadelphia  at 
noon  on  the  17th,  accompanied  by  a  delegation 
of  councilmen  and  two  military  organiza¬ 
tions  from  the  Crescent  City . 

. Several  hundred  employes  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Dairy  Salt  Works  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  have 
struck  for  19  shillings  a  day,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  offeriug  15.  Last  year  the  men  got  IS, 
with  a  promise  of  higher  wages  when  business 
would  afford  it.  It  is  claimed  that  large  or¬ 
ders  at  profitable  figure  have  since  been  taken, 
hence  the  demaud.  Lately  the  demaud  for 
Syracuse  salt  has  decreased.  Last  year  only 
7.000, ('00  bushels  were  made  there;  while  15, - 
000,000  were  produced  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 
.......  Decoratiou  Day  was  more  widely  and 

heartily  celebrated  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Here  some  of  the  Grand  Army  posts  and  of 
the  militia  regiments  marched  past  the  home 
of  General  Grant,  with  lifted  faces,  bared 
heads  and  not  a  few  tears,  saluting  tbeir  pale 
comiuauder  as  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  them 
from  an  upper  window'.  There  was  inevit¬ 
ably  one  thought  in  his  mind  and  theirs — that 
by  the  next  Memorial  Day  the  Grand  Army 
would  have  another  comrade’s  grave  to  deco¬ 
rate.  Tbe  General’s  coudition  appears  to  be 
stationary — there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
prospect  of  material  improvement;  while  a 

relapse  may  occur  at  any  time . The 

hostility  between  President  Diaz  aud  ex- 
President  Gonzalez  has  culminated  in  an  order 
adopted  in  the  Mexican  Congress  for  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  under  Gonzalez,  and  also  minor  Treasury 
officials  It  is  generally  thought  that  Gonza¬ 
lez  will  try  to  vindicate  himself.  His  friends 
are  reported  as  saying  that  be  will  precipitate 
a  revolution  before  submitting  . . . . Abso¬ 

lute  prohibition  prevails  in  nearly  100  coun¬ 
ties  of  Georgia,  and  partial  prohibition  in  a 
few  more  counties,  leaving  only  22  of  tbe  13S 

counties  in  tbe  State  untouched . The 

Apache  Indians,  after  committing  a  series  of 
horrible  outrages  on  miners  and  settlers  along 
the  Gila  River  in  New  Mexico,  are  reported  to 
have  scattered  into  different  bands.  A  large 
number,  mostly  women  aud  children,  have 
been  captured;  a  comparatively  few  have 
been  killed ;  a  small  band  has  made  its  way 
across  the  line  into  Mexico;  others  have  found 
refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  aud  the 
troops  are  close  on  tbe  heels  of  others.  The 
settlers  are  fiercely  exasperated,  and  threaten 
to  “wipe  out”  all  tbe  Indians  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation,  from  which  the  incorrigible 
savages  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  bar¬ 
barous  raids,  aud  where  they  find  food,  shel¬ 
ter  and  protection  after  tbeir  bloody  work. 

_ Reports  of  destructive  and  fatal  ravages 

by  tornadoes  and  water  spouts  come  from 
various  parts  of  tbe  West  and  South,  warn¬ 
ings  of  what  must  be  expected  as  Summer 
advances — -11  out  of  16  Bohemian  emigrants 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  water-spout  in  Rich- 
man  Canon,  near  the  Republican  River, 
Neb. ;  a  terrible  flood  at  Waco.  Texas,  inflicted 
damages  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  on  that 
place,  while  the  injury  to  growing  crops  on 
the  Brazos,  together  with  the  shrinkage  in 
value,  is  said  to  approximate  $20,000,000! 
probably  a  misprint  for  $2,000,000 — specimen 

horror's . Tbe  Shepard  lawn  tennis 

racket  received  first  premium  at  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Exposition,  a  recognition  which  liwu 
tennis  players  will  duly  appreciate . 


Mm.  Mary  A,  River  more. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  health  of  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  became  so  impaired  that  she  was  forced 
to  retire  from  the  lecture  field  IIow  and  by 
what  means  she  was  restored  to  health  is  re¬ 
lated  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Starkey  & 
Palen.  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Eeb.  1.  1884. 
From  this  letter  we  make  the  following  extract: 

“Four  years  ago  this  spring,  at  the  end  of  a 
very  severe  and  exhaustive  winter’s  work.  I 
found  myself  utterly  broken  down  in  health. 
My  superb  constitution  had  hitherto  curried 
me  triumphantly  through  every  task  I  had 
imposed  on  myself.  Rut  T  was  now  complete¬ 
ly  prostrated  with  no  power  of  recuperation. 
I  could  sleep  but  two  or  three  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  aud  titan  only  in  a  semi  sitting 
position,  because  of  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
— suffered,  exerucialingty  from  sciatica  and 
neuralgia  of  the  stomach  -  experienced  the 
torment  of  indigest  ion,  and  the  train  of  11.1  s 
that  follow,  teas  harassed  by  optical  illusions, 
which  were  a  source  of  (treat  discomfort .  al¬ 
though  / knew  them  to  be  illusions.  My  men¬ 
tal  depression  was  OS  Severe  as  my  physical 
prostration.  1  believed  the  hopeless  invalid¬ 
ism  which  1  had  dreaded  had  come  to  me, 
and  my  chief  aim  was  to  bide  myself  from 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  were  afflicted 
on  my  account,.” 

“My  physician  recommended  a  trip  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  change  brought  no  radical  im¬ 
provement.  While  in  England  some  Ameri¬ 
can  acquaintances  tnJd  us  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen  and  were  enthusiastic  in  its  praises. 

“My  husband  immediately  ordered  a  Home 
Treatment.  I  used  it  for  a  month ,  punctilious¬ 
ly  obeying  the  directions,  before  I  began  to 
rally.  Then  my  return  to  good  health  was 
rapid ,  and  since  then  I  have  enjoyed  almost, 
uninterrupted  perfect  health  and  youthful 
vigor.  I  resumed  work  immediately,  uud 
have  assiduously  followed  the  most  laborious 
vocation  ever  since,  although  long  past  the 
time  of  fife  when  it  is  considered  safe  to  toil 
severely  and  unremittingly.” 

In  another  letter.  Mrs.  Livermore  says:  “I 
have  always  and  everywhere  proclaimed  the 
excellence  of  the  Compound  Oxygen.  I  could 
not  live  without,  it,  unless  1  abandoned  all  my 
work  and  simply  existed,  and  I  would  rather 
die  than  do  that." 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen con¬ 


taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  rnuge  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Dus.  Starkey  &  Pa  pen,  1109 
‘and  1111  Girard  St.,  Philadelphia, — Ada. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  6. 

A  strange  and  fatal  malady  has  attacked 
the  cattle  about  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Those  af¬ 
fected  with  it  appear  to  be  mad  and  blind.  A 
prominent  physician  there  thinks  tbe  malady 
closely  resembles  meningitis,  but  tbe  fact  that 
only  cattle  ruuning  at  large  have  been  at¬ 
tacked  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trouble 
was  caused  by  their  eatiug  some  poisonous 

growth  . .Dr,  C.  W.  Dubney,  of  the 

North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  northern  half  of  the 
State,  especially  the  counties  of  Samson  aud 
Duplin,  is  underlaid  with  a  bed  of  genuine, 
unadulterated,  30  to  60  per  cent.  B,  P.  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  which  is  mined  in  such  superior 
style  as  to  put  the  price  of  the  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  below  the  famous  South  Carolina  phos¬ 
phates.  From  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton  is  tbe 
cost  in  the  latter  State,  while  that  of  getting 
out  the  other  is  said  to  average  but  64  cents. 

So  says  a  Charleston  paper . There  is  a 

peach  tree  at  Milton,  Ga.,  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  single  peaches,  but  this  year  they 
are  all  double.  The  tree  is  perfectly  full  of 
fruit . The  risks  of  California  sheep¬ 

raising  are  illustrated  by  tbe  case  of  a  farmer 
in  the  Suisuu  Valley,  who  has  succeeded  in 
raising  eight  lambs  out  of  140.  the  rest  having 

been  devoured  by  wild  cats  and  coyotes . 

At  the  convention  of  the  Wool  Growers’  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  at  St.  Louis,  the  other  day, 
referred  to  editorially  last  week,  it  was  stated 
that  by  tbe  alteration  in  tbe  tariff  made  in 
1883,  $90,000,000  have  been  lost  to  the  wool 
growers  of  America  iu  lower  prices  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  depreciation  iu  the  value 
of  our  flocks.  These  figures  are  based  on  a 

comparison  with  prices  in  1882 . 

A  project  is  on  foot  at  Wells,  Me. ,  to  start  a 
rabbit  ranch,  where  those  animals  are  to  be 
raised  for  the  Boston  market.  The  ranch  is 
to  consist  of  200  acres  of  laud,  aud  the  idea  is 
to  stock  it  at  first  with  1,600  or  2,000  large¬ 
sized  auimals  from  the  West . .  Elliott  & 

Son’s  extensive  fouudry  aud  agricultural  im- 
pliment  works  in  London,  Out ,  Canada,  were 
uearly  totally  destroyed  by  fire  tbe  other  day, 
with  their  coutents  of  manufactured  awl  un¬ 
manufactured  goods,  together  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  tbe 
firm  will  reach  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
....A  partial  potato  famine  and  a  sharp  rise 
iu  prices  are  threatened  in  England,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  one  half  of  the  English  potato 
crop  has  been  ruined  by  frost .  The  to¬ 

bacco  glut  at  Lynchburg,  Va,,  is  unprece¬ 
dented.  Waggons  stand  in  the  street  all 
night,  being  unable  to  get  to  a  warehouse  to 
unload.  The  week  closes  with  a  million-and- 
a-half  pounds  on  warehouse  floors.  Prices, 

however,  have  been  maintained . The 

carnivorous  plants  known  as  Utricularia  are 
to  be  extirpated  from  the  ponds  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  It  was  found  that 
they  caught  and  destroyed  iu  large  numbers 

the  recently  hatched  fry . Last  Tuesday 

200,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  bought  at  Tole¬ 
do,  Ohio,  for  shipment  by  lake  and  canal  to 
New  York  at  5’^  cents.  The  wheat  w'as 
loaded  into  10  canal  boats  and  the  fleet 
started  for  Buffalo  on  Wednesday . 

Australia  is  reported  to  have  lost  $44,000,000 
from  pleuro  pneumonia,  introduced  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  cow  that  was  supposed  to  have  recovered. 
...  .Reports  of  the  appearance  of  the  17-year 
locusts  are  pouring  in  from  uearly  all  sections 
of  the  country.  A  telegram  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  yesterday,  says  the  sparrows  are  waging 
war  against  the  army  of  locusts  in  the  pablic 
squares,  but  they  do  not  makemueb  headway. 
It  is  not  reported  that  the  locusts  are  doing 
any  damage,  although  the  ground  aud  trees 

are  covered  with  them.... . A  telegram 

from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  yesterday,  says,  tbe 
recent  rains  have  greatly  improved  the  crop 
prospects  iu  Southeast  Virginia  and  East  Ten¬ 
nessee.  especially  oats,  corn,  clover,  and  grass. 
In  a  few  places  w  heat  has  improved,  aud  the 
yield  will  be  increased  over  that  heretofore 
predicted- .  A  telegram  from  Wilming¬ 

ton,  Del.,  yesterday,  says  heavy  growers  of 
peaches  are  becoming  uneasy  over  the  great 
fall  of  young  fruit  from  the  trees  during  the 
past  few  days,  supposod  to  he  caused  by  too 
much  foggy  aud  drizzling  weather  just  as  the 
blossoms  were  about  to  shed.  Advices  from 
Middletowu  and  Smyrna  report  many  or¬ 
chards  affected.  Tbe  present  fall  comes  in 
advance  of  what  is  known  as  the  regular 
“June  drop”  of  imperfect  young  fruit,  for 
which  allowance  is  always  made  in  estimates. 

.  An  organized  band  of  horse  thieves, 

said  t<  number  nearly  50,  are  driving  off  all 
the  Loises  in  Mills  and  Fremont  Counties, 


Iowa,  nearly  a  hundred  head  having  been 
driven  off  in  the  past  two  months.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  horses  are  taken  to  some  of  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  Missouri  River, 
Officers  have  sought  the  thieves  iu  vain.  A 
vigilance  committee  has  heeu  organized,  and 
a  lynching  bee  will  follow  the  first  capture. . . 
....Tbe  Manitoba  Farmers’  Union  has  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  asking  Hat  that  prov¬ 
ince  be  permitted  to  control  its  own  lands  and 
railroads  and  to  have  an  equitable  tariff. 
The  petition  mokes  serious  charges  against 
the  Land  Departmeut.  at  Ottawa,  which,  it 
says,  is  controlled  by  a  ring  under  whose 
manipulations  only  two  kinds  of  persons  can 
get  patents  for  land— those  w'ho  have  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Dominion  parliament  and  those 
who  are  williug  to  pay  such  sums  of  money  as 
the  agents  of  the  ring  demand.  Such  persons, 
the  petition  suys,  can  get  patents  whether 
their  claims  are  good  for  anythiug  or  not. 
- »  •  * 

MARKET8  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  June  6, 1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  % c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  lj^c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  >«c,  higher; 
Corn,  !^c.  lower.  Oats,  steady.  Pork,  25c. 
lower. 

WHEAT.— Active*  Sales  ruuged:  June.  8ri'4®8T%;c; 
Jnlv.  87**''®9»‘*e*  August,  89V4[®!1l04e:  No-  2  Spring,  87 
CiSTqc:  No  8  do,  s7®79c-  No.  2  Red.  95Lie  :  No.  3 
Red. sSfaHRiv.o.  Cork— Sales ranged:  Cash.  4flA^a4Rtoe: 
June.  40W®47c:  -Inly.  45M*40!«c;  August.  45Ti®4fi>-i,c 
Oats  —Soles  ranged:  Cosh  8Sltf®33u<\-  .Tunc,  327*  <i 
astir*  Jnly,  37VaSSto'e:  August.  Ryk 

—Quiet  No.  2.  quoted  at  MeiitMQ'c  BARLEY. 

No  2.  at  fiifiWie  Pork.- Active.  Ca*b,  *10  3(1® 
$io  :;v  June.  *10  SO®  HM<>*  July,  *ln  H5®in  47W:  August, 
ilfl  45*10  571*.  Lari>.—  Quiet.  Sales  ranged-  Cash, 
*0  5O*652W*  -I une.  *8 SOfiii-WHt  July.  *fi  57!4<a«  fiO; 
August,  *o  6.va.fi  Hi  i.kmb  *ts.  Shoulder*,  *3  so® 

3Av  Short  RUr,  *5 25&S 77 W:  short  Clear.  *r.  *n<ar>  do. 
Cato.*:  Market  stroug- Active  and  a  shade  higher: 
shipping,  t.r-ii  to  T,5t)0  Iba.  at  *5  4V*5  75-  1.200  to  1.350 
lbs,  at  *S  lll®«5  40;  9*0  to  1,200  I  he,  ut  *4  80(0.5  25:  dis¬ 
tillery  cuttle,  at  *4  90.45  85-  corn  red  Texans,  *125(54 
loo  grass  Texan*,  at  $3  00*4*70*  cows  and  mixed, 
at  *285014  4':  stoekrrs,  un  i  feeder*,  at  #8fi0®50\ 
TToos— Market  active  and  firm  and  5e,  higher: 
Rauch  and  mi  xed.  rm»3!>3;  parking  mid  shipping, 
*’i  1*0  04.15.  light,  *389*4  15-  Skills,  *3  S3  Ml.  SUKEP 
—Market  weak  on  common,  but  stronger  on  good, 
shorn  at  *2  4043  70:  wooled,  common  to  choice,  at 
*3  75®  4  75. 


St.  Louis.  — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  1c.  lower.  Corn 
^c.  lower.  Oats, 5}^c.  higher.  Pork.l 5c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Active;  No.  2  Red,  ensh,  *1 02-  .tune.  *1 02: 
July.  *1  "314:  AugUHt  *101-1*.  COBH.  —  Firm:  Pash. 
44r(3UVSc:  June.  Ur-  ,1  uly. 45t£c .  Augn*t, 4'Ke.  Oats 
—Dull-  C6»b, 82ix1fcS29ie.'  June.  die.  Hvit,  lower  at  66c. 
Barley— Steady  at  5n*TOe.  Eons,  llrm  at  f)J<®10c. 
Fr.AxsKKK  —  Steady  at  *1.75  Pork,  Sin  «7Q>.  Bplk- 
MFATS—  Long  clear  *5  80:  short  rib,  *110(35  45:  short 
dear,  *5,00.  Linn-Firm  at  **50*685.  Cattle  -Steady 
with  a  good  demand  for  all  desirable  grades;  native 

shipping  steer*  ut  *4Pm;*30O:  guild  lull  chcr-i' steers 
at.  ‘St  50®4  81  :  mixed  butcher  stock  at  *325®4  25  : 
tdoeker*  and  reederaat*8B0@*75'  Colorado  steers, 
*irar,ti25-  era**  Texan*,  at  S3  50®  4  25.  Hoos. -Ac¬ 
tive  Yorkers  n  *4<®4  13:  puckers  at  S3  85®  4:  butchers* 
at  *4*4  in.  snrr.r  Steady  and  best  mil  Hon  wanted; 
good  to  choice  clipped  natives  at  *3 00®4  00:  com¬ 
mon  at  *2  50*8  85:  Texans  at  *1  75*3. 

Boston  Grain— corn  in  light  demand  stenmpr 
Yellow.  r>0l4®3*c.*  Steamer  Mixed.  Mvr. High 
mixed,  57t<ra.’Siv  No  Grade.  55®.*(V,  V  bushel.  Oats— 
Stead v sales,  of  No.  1  white  nnd  barley, 4tUa*4*c-  No. 
9  while.  4?(ii42lyi’i  No.  3  4lt*4ll*c,  and  nf  mixed  nt 
4fU*'«t4.’c.  ner  bushel.  Rye— Small  sales  al  "93(*.  per 
bushel.  BARE  nr-  Canada  West  No.  1  choice  extra 
light.  90*9*0  :  No  i  lo,  93  ■  :  No.  2  do.  76®8lV  : 

six  rowed  Stale.  70® 73c.  aud  two-rowed  do.  at  so® 
use.  BRAN  At  *18.  *  Inn  for  Spring,  and  *  l  (750®  17  for 
Winter.  Fine  Feed  and  Middling*,  at  *1#®18,  nnd 
Cotton  Need  Meal.  *?fi,75  *  ton  to  arrive,  and  *27  50 
t.i.2-1,  on  the  spot.  PUiJKtvB. — NEW  BUTTER  -Northern 
creamery  la®!!0c.  ner  It,  for  extra  ;  1?'*  18e,  for 
good  to  choice  -  Northern  dairy  New  York  and 
Vermont  choice  to  extra.  lfiaisc:  fair  to  good.  12® 
15c:  common.  U<ai  i e,  tu-r  a-  Western  creamery,  19® 
70c.  for  extra;  17®iSc,  for  choice:  1  kit  hie.  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  imitation  creamery,  IStfHSc  for 
choice:  choice  ladle-packed.  iu®r.*e.  per  it :  fair  to 
good.  B®10c;  Choice  dairy.  !8»180:  fair  to  good  do. 
at  10e«t9c.  tier  pound.  CiiEKsr.  -  New-  choice 
full  cream,  at  7® So:  fair  to  good,  4(ai!c-  and  skims, 
9sx3c;  eld  Northern  extra  tOes  good  to  choice.  7®8c* 
common  to  fair.  4(3  <9- '  Western  choice.  7iitHo*  fair 
to  good.  <l®7o-  common,  3*5e.  per  th.  Euus—  Fresh 
rat"-,  lie-  Eastern,  lie:  New-  York  ami  Vermont,  13® 
Hr-  Western,  i-3®PU*e:  T-roylnclaf,  12®  13c.  Beans  — 
Choice  Band  picked  pea. SI  SIMtt  70  h  bu,-  large  do,  do, 
Si  kv*i  80:  medium,  eholee.  f4.SV4l.R0'  do,  screened, 
*1  30®1  40:  vi'lluw  e  ves,  Improved,  *!  !15®2'  Red  kid¬ 
neys,*!  !«®2  Canada  pens.90c®*l  13  *  bushel  for  com¬ 
mon  to  choice.  Green  Peas.  *1  IVAl  50.  Potatoes— 
Eastern,  55®65e:  Northern,  5S®G0c. 

- »»» 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  June  fi.  1885, 


HaKAnsTCFFS  ank  Provisions.  —  A  •  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago.  No.  a  Chicago  wheat  Is 
V»c.  higher:  Milwaukee  Is  le.  higher-  Ungraded  Win¬ 
ter  Red  Is  obobanged;  No.  9  Red  Is  *»c.  lower. 
Coax.  —  Ungraded  mixed  Is  1’ie,  lower;  steamer 
mlXPd  Is  toe,  lower:  No,  2  Is  qc.  lower. 

M.OPR.  FKK1)  * *t>  si kal  Flour  Quotations:  Fine 
*? 90®* 40’  Superflnf*.  S3 00®*  ' 0«  Extra  No  7.  *3  45® 
4  no-  Good  to  Kanev  F.xtra  State,  *3  *1*3  4  V):  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4110*5  50'  Common  to  Fair 
Kxtril  Ohio,  *S.|1®4  0!I-  Omni.  *1 115*1  10;  Good  to 
Choice.  S4  nOS*.1  93:  Common  F.xtru  Minnesota.  S3  45* 
3 90:  clear,  *4.00*4  75-  rye  mixture,  *i  00*4  30: 
strn'ghi.  »l  75®  INI-  paleiil  *  1.75*5  50-  baker's  extra, 
SI  25*8  00:  8t.  Lonls  comtDOU  to  fair  extra.  *3 15®  1 00; 
fair  to  good  *4  w®5 (X).  good  to  very  choice.  Sim® 
540:  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  SI  70**540- 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies.  *4  00**5  00;  South 
America.  *5**5  10.  market  ctoxlng  dull.  SorTHKBN 
Fi.ottr-  Ccuntritm  to  good  extra- *3  75(34  rv  good  to 
I’holee  do,  st  *4  70*5  30.  Rvf  From  Superfine,  nt 
*.t  45  Corn  Mkai.  Quiet  atid steady.  Bramlv 

wine,  *3  40:  quoted  at  *2  fkWi  3  40:  Yellow  Western  at 
*7  00®3  35  F*ltl>.  — Quoted  for  to  to  0(1  Ihs.  at  *14  50® 
10  50*  so  Ihs  at  *19  00*1700:  100  lbs  at  *16  00*13  50. 
Sharps  nt.  *19*71.  Rye  feed  at  *17*18. 


Grain.-  Wheat.  No.  7  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
fftMUlWc-  Ungraded  Winter  red.  80, (,91c  No.  2.  Red, 
rail  receipts  In  elevator,  '*1.0044  No.  9  Red  for 
June  99L,f'i'*i  OtlU-  do.  for  July,  IMt-to®  1  01QP  do.  for 
A-iPUSt  *'  OlH'WlwHf*:  do,  for  September,  *1  031g'®l  03: 
(in,  for  January.  *'  lOW-do.  for  February,  *11101. 
ftvF-imll  and  nomliiaL  Western  and  Canada.75®78c: 
Stale  ?s®Kilc.  Bari  icy.  Nominal.  TUrley  Malt.— 
Dull  nnd  unchanged,  CORN- Ungraded  mixed,  521* 
».  S3  t*c  s  learner  mixed,  5?44e,  In  elevator:  steamer 
yellow  5«e  Iu  elevator-  No.  2.  MMMSto'c,  In  elevator, 
M®54Wd.  anoat.39w*59Lje.1n  store.  M*53Qe.  10  or- 
rive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance  upgraded  yellow. 
34U(»35e- low  mixed,  s?e  alloat-  high  mixed,  54>^'c: 
No  7 Wlilt-e,  ,!|te  to  nrrtve-  No  2  mixed  for  June, 
52to«584e-  do,  for  July.  53 -334740:  do,  for  August. 
MwMtoc  do.  Tor  September.  551**3.5140.  Oats-No. 
»  mixed,  tun r  No- ‘A  39 <1: (9 (4c.  In  elevator,  33to®89c. 
47®43c.  to  anUvr.  cost,  freight  uod  insurance  No.  1. 
at  4Ue-  No  S.  white  44t(i*43c:  No.  2,  40u.  In  elevator, 
to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance  No.  1  quoted 
at  47c*  mixed  Western.  :«14®41e-  white  do.  43@48e: 
white  State  47@48e  :  No.  2,  mixed  for  June.  SBL*® 
39c;  do.  for  July.  88H«S8MC;  do,  for  August,  35®S5Hc. 
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incubator 


l'.Afti<*Kt  KkImik  \  eliidt-  made.  Rides  as  easy 
«ii h one  iht~,h  »s two.  The  *|>rinu«  Icngilii-ii  and 
shorten  »cc«nllng  to  the  weight  they  carry  Equally 

well  adapted  u*  rough  couutrv  road-  und 
line  (triT«-a  or  oiliee.  .Manufacture  d  mi, I  hold  hr 
u.11  lending  t  urriagc  Guilders  and  Dealer*. 


I.OCK 


Lawn  Mower 


$125(31  75:  Jersey  per  dozen  hunches  at  #iai  75:  culls, 
per  dozen,  50®65c.  Beets— Bermuda.  E  crate,  $!®1  25. 
Cabbages— Florida,  per  bbl.  7»c*(##l  MJ  •  Savannah, 
per  bhl,  crate  (life?;  Charleston,  per  bbl,  Crate.  *  (3 
2:  Norfolk  and  North  Cnrnllna,  per  bbl.  orate,  i  25(3 
2  25.  Cueumbcrs-Savannah.  per  crate,  S'2'«  3-  Flori¬ 
da,  per  box,  *1111*2  t*J.  O  .  ii  Peas— Maryland,  per 
bbl.  #4445;  York  River,  per  half  bbl.  orate,  #175(32: 
Norfolk,  per  half  bbl,  .«2'a>2  25.  Onions -Bermuda,  ¥ 
crate.  #1  25(31 .7) ;  New  Orleans,  per  bbl,  (SiftS  50  ; 
Fgyptlnn,  1121ft,  ease,  #2  75(3,  Srrlng  tieans—  North 
Carolina.  Hat  half  bbl.  #2  50;  North  Carolina,  flat, 
bushel  crate.  #1  3U*1 75;  Savannah  and  Charleston 
wax.,  crate,  75e.®#l 25  :  Savannah  and  Charleston 
round,  75c3#l:  Savannah  and  (’harlcston  flat,  per 
crate,  50375,  Rqtmsh  —  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
bushel  crate,  50375c  :  Florida  white,  per  crate,  50c. 
Tomatoes  —  Florida,  prime,  per  busliel  crate.  #2  25 
32  50:  ilo,  Inferior,  at  (l  .’iU'iil  75;  Bermuda,  per  box, 
20c®  80c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Juno  0,  1835.  • 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  9, 282  head, 
against  12,121  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Terre  Haute  “StitlerR,"  1.275  ft,  #5  38:  do.  1.273 
ft,  #5  30:  do.  1,193  It.  #5  80;  do,  1,210  It,  $5  TM#’  do,  1,309 
ft,  #575;  1,238  ft,  #5  75;  do,  1,165  ft,  #5  75:  do,  1.166  ft, 
#5  70;  Chicago  steers,  1,170  ft.  #5  30;  St.  Louis  do, 
1,208  ft,  #5  US:  Kentucky  "Stillr-rs,"  1,215  ft,  #5  88;  do, 
1,205  ft,  #5 HO;  do,  ],2ll  ft,  #5(2):  Pennsylvania  still 
bulls,  1,233  ft,  4e;  St.  Louis  do,  1.300  ft.  4c:  do,  1.383  ft. 
4c:  do,  1,352  ft,  86,  l*:  Peoria  •  StIUers.”  1,232  ft,  #5  85: 
do,  1,811  ft.  #5  90;  do,  1,291,  1b.  #595;  do.  1,480  ft.  #6  05; 
Chicago  steers.  1.219  ft,  #5  70;  do,  1,305  ft,  #5  70;  do, 
1,213  ft,  #5  70,  less  65e,F  head:  do.  1,168  ft,  #5  SO:  do.  1,212 
lb,  #3  60:  do.  1,164  ft.  #5  60:do.  1,132  ft,  #5  50:  81  III  bulls, 
1.437  ft. #4  50:  do.  1.700  ft,  #4  15:  do.  1  425  ft,  #t  40;  do, 
1,730  ft,  #125;  do,  1,700  ft,  #420.  do.  1,515  ft,  #1  12!*- 
Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers, Q.tMO  tb.  #6  50;  do,  1.540 
tb,  #6  25;  do,  1455  ft,  #6  15;  do,  1,316  lb,  #6  15:  do,  1,343  ft, 
#5  9.5;  rin,  1,245  ft,  #5  IBfttf:  do,  1,295  ft.  #5  35:  do.  1,803  ft. 
$5  90;  do,  1.270  ft.  #5  74; do.  1,130  lb,  #5  70:  do,  1,170  ft, 
1585;  do,  1,197  ft,  #.5  60s  do.  1,106  ft,  #5  55;  do,  1.093  1b, 
#5  50;  (lo,  1,048  lb,  #5  40. 

Cai.vks.  Receipts  were  253  head.  Sales:  Veals, 
Usft.rtJtc:  <10  162  tb,  544C-  do.  166  ft ,  6ArC;  do,  190  ft, 
5kjC:  do,  125  ft.Utf:  do,  158  ft,$J#o;  do,  135  ft,  #5  35; 
do,  149  ft,  51#c  do,  102  lb.  4c. 

Sbbkp  Attn  Laurs  -Total  receipt*  for  six  days 
23,528  head,  against  28.380  head  for  the  sumc  time 
lust  week.  Kentucky  lambs.  82  ft .  clipped 

sheen,  III  lb  5c:  do,  Ohio  do,  83  ft,  1-1*0:  do  -S3  ft, 
*4  70.  OHIO  Sheep,  87  ft.  47#C;  do.  92  ft.  #1  85.  do,  38  ft, 
M*o;  do.  83  ft,  14*  C:  do.  81  ft,  #170;  do  81  ft,  l^c: 
Texas  do,  73  ft,  4c-  lambs,  50  ft:.  T^e;  Ohio  sheep,  91 
ft ,  5c;  do,  81  Tb,  4S;c  do,  S3  ft.  14jc:  ilo.  96  ft..  *4  85; 
Wooted  yearling*.  71ft.  sue:  Virginia  lambs,  60  ft, 
9V*c  Kansas  sheep.  86  ft.  il*c-  Own  do.  83  it.,  *4  *u: 
do,  85  ft,  1C ■  Jersey  ewes  mn shorn (,  120  ft.  55*c; 
Ohio  sheep,  92  lb,  #  >  III:  do.  39  ft, *4  *11-  do,  33  ft. ,  #4  s(): 
do.  **  ft,  -t^ic:  Virginia  lambs,  37  ft,  6i#(.\ 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  29,761  head  against 
26.986  head  for  the  same  lime  last  week  The  sharp 
advance  In  City  Pressed  yesterday  caused  a  Arm 
feeling  to-day,  and  Live  Hogs  are  nominally  #5  loos 
#5  60. 


Does  better  work,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 

than  any  in  use.  Went  on  trial  to  responsible  farm¬ 
ers.  Larse  Carriers  for  handling  Coal,  Stone,  Iron 
and  Merchandise,  a  specialty.  For  circulars,  address 
W.I.MCOTT.BriUKewater,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y, 


THE  G  RANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

fP-  tT  evaporators. 

ft  =|  S3  a0.  S6.00.  nndStO.OO 

—  \  i  Send  ror  Circular.  Eastern 

Biua  f  U’Cg  Co.,  268  So.  5th  St.,  Phi  la 


PROPHETS  SAY 

twill  he  nviuy  next  aiiinxner.  Then 
*  *  nv  JitrLiiy.  Our  cm'ular  describes 

cm,  ia«5  only  CArrlertliftt  horw  returns  to 
,-J  load.  and  runs  either  war  without 
chanpiru;  an\ (hingr.  Hiv  bargain  to 
introduce  It.  Don't  Target  this.  Kox  414. 
OBORN  BROS.,  .Marion,  O. 


HAY  CARRIER. 

MALLORY  TRACKLESS  HAY  ELEVATOR. 
Best  in  the  market  fur  lllling  a  buru  with  hay.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  track  carrier.  Emily  put  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  tlve  dollar*,  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  bay  fork  In 
the  market  $3.25.  Write  fur  catalogue  and  terms  to 
agents.  HERBERT  BAKER. 

93  Erie  Si.,  Toledo,  O. 


C  DllU’Q  Star  Churns.  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im- 
orfllN  0  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
0 U II D II P  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
uNUnRu.  Clement  A  Dunbar.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CUREft°h\DEAF 

Peck's  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Brums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 

and  perform  (he  work  i.f  use  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  bat  invisible  to  other*.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes- 
tiraonials,  free.  Address.  I*.  II I  set  CV,  s.7:{  1> road¬ 
way,  Ji.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


IHIDINGEE&CONARDCO’S 

•  BEADTIFUL  EVEK-BLOO.U1NG  * 


Our  Great  Specinltv  is  growing  and  distributing 
ROSI  its — we  deliver  strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  Peer  Offices. 
-6  Splendid  V iirietirs,  »mr  eh»irr,  all  labeled,  for 
81;  12  for  §2 ;  3ofor:85;  !OOfor*12.  Also 


OTHER  VARIETIES  9- &  If!  FOR  SI 

according  to  value.  Send  far  our  New  G  uide,  76  pp 
elegantly  illus.  and  chi«Tse  from  over  300  finest  sorts 
Address*  THE  DINGEE  «fc  CONARO.CO., 
Koee  Growers,  Heat  Grove,  Cheater  Co™,  Pa, 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Alsu  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
aervlng  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.‘i79  Washington  8t„  New  York  City. 

827.00  Per  Ton,  F.  O.  R. 

AT  Fall  RIVER,  MA88-, 

FOK 

CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  ; 

Ammonia . 5.08  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid,  ....  5.82 
Potash . 3458 

ChemiHt,  C.  A.  GOE88MANN, 

MANTKACTL  IIED  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO., 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  U.  1. 

Address  JOB  HATHAWAY,  Geu’l  Agent, 

tiU3'|i  Brook,  Mils*. 


COM  Pl.ETE  FTP.K  AND  WATER  PROOF 
D  f  \  CT  I  Kl  #be  Stcej<  and  Elat  Roofs. 

r  111  V<#  Cheap  and  Durable. 

Waterproof  Building  Paper. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Ca*U  Price  List. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

237  North  12th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 

free,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  wbt  help  vou  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  this 
world.  All,  or  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workers, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  True  .*  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


UATPU  Y°ucaa  make  a  fortune 
■  ml  Dll  lu  a  short  lime  by  using 


nni on  m  ft  short  lime  by  using 
the  Cnxio  iNCCTUToa  Profitable  at 
lauy season  P U I P 1/ 0  DUof  the 
year. Price u n IbRO  OT  f is.  $17, 
#22.  #33,  tor  100,  »».  300  aad  500  egg 
ire*.  Any  one  cun  raise  err  »  i| 
few  chicken*.  Send  2  w  I  Cnm 
etanips  for  valuable  new  catalogue- 
F,  H  CRAIG,  North  Evanston,  III- 


Excelsior  and 

cupper  yr 

LAWN  MOWERS /hand 


GUARANTEED  THE 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  / 


IN  THE 

MARKET. 


//MOWERS 

//  IO  TO  20  IN. 

/  HORSE 
UMOWERS 

25  TO  40  IN. 


OAKWOO  I>  PARK  HERD. 

REGI8TKRKD  .JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Count  CouBiassie,  .542  a.  J  C.  C.,  at  head  of 
herd.  The  record  of  bis  dam,  Daisy  4}ueeu.  asa 
young  cow.  Is  Hi  lbs.  butter  fa'rweek  His  graudslre. 
H.hedive,  Is  stre  of  Princes**  2d  (Whose  official 
test  is  46  lb«  18’-.  oz-V  and  Oxford  Kate  (39  tbs.  12 
oz,  butter  in  -even.  days!.  Young  Stock  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  good  Family  Com  s  at  $UX)  up¬ 
ward.  Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  G.  KNIGHT, 

Rockville  Outre,  ((ueen*  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  LADY,  with  several  years'  experience  as  a 
Writer  and  one  year  as  cm  Bditnr.  wishes  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  some  well-established  paper,  to  take  charge 
of  a  special  department,  read  proof!  etc.  The1  best 
of  references  a*  to  character  and  competency  can  be 
given.  Address  P.  O.  Box  3318,  New  York. 

GOO  D  FA  If  MS  lu  a  mild,  delightful  climate  #7H0 
to  #2,wU.  Good  business  vial’s-,  no  untimely  frosts,  no 
cyclones,  uo  floods. no  malaria.  K.  I.AND18... 

Vineland.  X.  J. 

General  Advertising'  Rates  of 

THS  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The follou'tna  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  rssj>eet.f}illy  infonnmt  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijff'erent  terras  will  prove 
futile, 

OnnitugY  Advertisements,  per  a  cate  line. . .  .30  cents. 
Oue  thousand  lines  or  more.wlihlu  one  year 
from  date  of  first  luseri  ton.  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . . . 25  •• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada.,"  per 

Hue,  mtnlou  leaded . . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prlee  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . #3.00 

“  “  8tx  months....... . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  ist-paiJ . #8.04  (13*.  6U.1 

France .  .  3.04  (164i  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  (291$  fr.l 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Bntered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
at  teoond-olass  mail  matter. 


ft 


Brans.— Quotations  are:  Marrows,  #1  80:  mediums 
#1.55:  pea,  #1.50;  red  kidney,  #2;  white  kidney.  #1.80” 

Peas.— Greeu  are  quoted  at  #1  -10. 

Provisions.- -Pork  -The  quotations  areas  follows: 
#1150  for  Job  lots  of  mess;  #1150  for  family  mess; 
SIS  60Q15  [in  for  clour  buck,  (the  latter  for  fanev).  and 
#10  00  for  extra  prime.  Dressed  Hoos— Sales 
at  fibSo.  for  bacon  to  TAfc.  for  light  averages,  and 
6c.  for  pigs.  Cut  Mrats- Pickled  bellies  12  ft.  aver¬ 
age  ar  5Kc  do,  11  lbs,  average  at  5t$rj,  city  pick  led 
shoulders  quoted  at  lt<o:  smoked  do,  5k,e:  pickled 
hams,  9«9h|c:  smoked  do,  tOtywIlc.  Middles— For 
Chicago  delivery,  quotations  are  for  short  clear,  575c: 
short  rib.  5  55c:  long  clear,  5  4'«:  dry  Halted  shoulders, 
3  N5c,  Hy kf.— Quotations  are  Kxtra  India  mess.  #22 
iA'U;  extra  mess  lu  barrels  at  #1 1  50412 ;  packet.  #12  50 
(Veil 00  for  barrels;  family,  #U»t4  50,  Beep  FIams— 
Trading  Is  (|ulct  Quoted  ut  #l8<ift18  50  for  old  and 
#19  00  for  new,  lauu  Sab-s  of  eonfcruct  grade  at. 
«.77kSc;  choice  at  6.800:  June  option  Is  nominally 
at  6.73®B.;«e :  July  option  sales  quoted  dosing 
at  (t,88ia()  89e;  August  option  sales  at  «.92ffl«.9Sltc; 
September  option  sales  ut  7.O2f<d7.05e:  October  op¬ 
tion  Hales  at  7.12i37.I5c;  Novejuber  closed  at  7.09c. 
(37.12c.  Cltv  steam  Is  5  points  higher  and  In  fair 
demand;  quoted  at  6  65c.  No.  I  city  at  6.25c.  Re 
fined  is  wanted  moderately:  Coutltieut  quoted  at 
ic:  South  American,  at  i.dSc. 

Ucttbs.— Quotations:  New  butter  -Creamery- 
Eastern,  I7^13e:  Western,  I 4«5b l«c:  Elgin,  isiaiBi^c: 
State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs,  best  at  18e .  do. 
half  flrklna.  tubs,  extra  fine,  lt®15c  :  do,  hair 
firkins,  tubs,  good,  at  |8c  ;  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime,  at 
15e;  do.  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  lie  ;  do.  tubs,  poor, 
at.  I3e;  Western  Imitation  creamery,  best,  ut.  13, a 
lie:  do,  good,  ut  12c  ;  Western  dairy  fine,  at  180; 
do.  fulr,  ut  10tol2e:  Western  fnctory,  best,  atihail  l«c: 
do,  poor,  li®7c.  Old  butter.— State  dairy  tubs,  firsts, 
1UiSl2c:  ao,  do,  seconds,  at  y«ioc.  do,  thirds,  7»3e. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchunge  the  following  tcle- 
grumK  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  18c :  Western 
(to,  ut  l8e‘  receipts,  1,100.  From  Boston— Market 
quiet:  eastern  creamery  at  18c  ;  Western  do.  at  18. 
Chicago.  —  Market  quiet;  creamery  at  15(«,l6c  ; 
dairy  ut  13&14C. 

Chekse.— Quotations  are  for:  New  cheese — State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  at  HJ^c.  good  and  fine, 
at  6u#6|qc:  for  fair  to  good,  4w*5i*c-  night  skims  at  21* 
(*84*'-':  creamery  sklma,  Penuaylvanla,  good,  at  '.«•* 
le;  do,  Pennsylvania,  poor,  at  l^c  Ohio  faetory  flat, 
fine  ut  UdB'dc-.  do,  good  at  4Si<ar>i#e;  do,  common  at 
2»tc. 

At  the  Mereantlle  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Phlladelphla-Market 
lower:  quoted,  Cheddars  at.  7c;  receipts,  850  boxes. 
From  Chicago -Market.  Inactive:  Cheddars,  old,  at 
8S9r;  do,  new  at  7c.  From  Chicago— Market  dull; 
eheddars  at  7@71<ic. 

Egos.— Quoted,  loss  oft,  State,  fresh,  at  15c:  Cana¬ 
dian,  ll}^3S15o;  Western,  14V4'«tU${c, 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
—  Market  firm.  Quoted  ut  111*  dl.4Q,o.;  receipts, 
1,500.  From  Boston— Market  steady:  quoted  at  13® 
lie.  From  Chicago -Market  quiet:  quoted  ut  ll@l2c. 

Livit  Pooltiiy  The  (|uotnrlon»  are  as  follows  - 
Spring  chickens,  per  lb,  UlkvaSSc :  fowls,  JerBey, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  ft,  at  lie  do.  Western. 
Urn.  roosters,  ohl,  at  7c:  turkeys,  per  lb  ,  ut  10(oil2c; 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  and  Penney Ivania  per 
pair,  UOc  rt#i.25;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  90«?5C:  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  ;5c«b*i.o0.  pigeons,  per  pulr.  50c. 

Dressed  Popltrf.— Friusen  at  I«ai7c.  for  turkeys, 
i'resti  killed  Turkeys.  10u#l2c  clilckcns,  Phlladel 
phl»s  spring,  i>er  pair,  at  35c'*l-4o;  fowls,  Phila- 
deluhia,  prime.  13a Ho;  do.  Jersey,  Hiaiic:  State 
auil  western.  UQeafiti:  squabs,  n  bite,  per  (loz  ,  #800; 
do,  dark,  per  doz,  #2. 

Game— English  snipe,  per  dozen  at  #202  25;  plover 
per  dozen,  ut  #101  50. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  s  s-i6  86*  894 

Strict  Orllnnry.. .  9  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  13-16  10  lo 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  lo  S-16  10%  in% 

Low  Middling .  10%  10  11-16  10  11-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  11-16  107#  117# 

Middling .  10  13-16  11  11 

Good  Middling .  11  It  3-16  11  8-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  II  3-16  ill#  11-5# 

Middling  Fair.. .  .  ll  9-16  11  Af  ll£j 

Fair .  12  3-16  126#  124# 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  8  3-tu  |  Low  Middling..,.  9  11-16 
Strict  Good  Ord,.  87#  I  Middling .  10  5-16 

Fuicsu  Knurrs.  -Apples:  Baldwin,  per  double 
headed  bbl.  #1  0u S#5  on-.  Russets  ut  #30003  50  per  bbl. 
Han  Bias  eoeoumits  at  #1  M>0,  and  Baracoa  at  #26  00. 
Strawberries.  Norfolk, V  quart, 3#»Sc, for  Maryliitul.h 
(pmrt,  at  6<tse,  Cherries— North  Carolina  black, 
cnolee,  large,  per  lb,  l,Sa#2uo-  do.  black,  fair  to  good 
at  12015c,  do,  red  and  prime,  h>0l2. 


I  and  prime,  In0l2. 


DmiCP  Fruits. -Kaucy  evaporated  apple#,' 7W07#<c: 
choice  do.  6fci'(#7t'  prime  do  6<cHf#c  fnney  North 
narobua  sliced  ut  tiiiQie,  choice  do.,  3'403i#c; choice 
Vlrglnlu,  3udlQc;  cnolee  Tennessee  coarse  eut,  8c; 
Kentucky  do,  lu  barrels,  at  3Q(it34#c;  fancy  North 
Carollua  peeled  peaches,  1O01O>#C  ;  Cboleo  (lo, 
Wic:  choice  tlporgla, . senile;  un  Dec  led  halves,  i.l# 
07c,  ll  u  pee  1 0(1  quaiters,  5l#a(l;  SUile  plums,  8091#; 
Southern  Damsons,  8‘#i»7c:  prime  pitted  cherries. 
Ilt#012c.  evaporated  rasphcrrlcs,  21024 Sic;  sun-dried 
do.  2'l0'48>#e:  nUckberrlea,  9o. 

l*KAjtOT«x -Quoted  at  lilt,  iMrKiJ.  for  best  baud  plek 

ed.  und  :pa08(^o,  lor  farmers'  grades. 

hay  and  HTiisw.- For  straw  there  Is  a  fair  in¬ 
quiry,  Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted  at  #1150120. 
good  do,  #1 10;  medium  ilo,  *1  (15c  ;  shipping  hay, 
9.-H'0#l  ;  clover  mixed  9600 #100  ,  clover,  'OaS.ic  • 
No.  1  rye  straw.  #10601  10;  short  rye,  8509oc;  oat 
straw,  t>507Uc 

Hops.  — Thn  quotations  are  as  follows:  New  at  140 
15c,  for  ht.'st;  18018  for  good  to  prime,  amt  Xu. I  lo. 
for  low  grades;  old  ut  '09c,  Pacific  OOMt  at  9013c. 

Kick  -Quotations-  Carollua  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  ut  itiQc.  good  to  prime  at  SSSitUu; 
choice  ut  6kq.6V.  fum  y  head  at  sft),.6iC:  Rangoon 
at  1004440;  doty  paid,  and  2, hi  *2  Vjc  lu  bond;  t’atna  at 
484060;  Java  at  5H05*i<c. 

Kkkijs.—  For  clover  prices  are  held  steadily  on  a 
small  demand.  Quotations  are  at  9c.  for  prime  West¬ 
ern' 9V#e.  for  choice,  and  9 *40 10c.  for  extra  choice; 
Timothy  is  quiet  at  #1640170.  Unseeil  Is  nom¬ 
inal;  quoted  at  $1.95. 

Sowar.— The  quotations  are; 

Cut  loaf.  7  v  :  ■-  (•’■I,  ,  'i.c:  powdered.  ('.’,, k;isc: 

granulated,  ('he,  mould  "A,”  6  li-ltc:  eotlfeclloI^*''rfl, 
*'A."  64acu6  U  Hie,  sinndard  ••A."  68#c.  oft  A.  5Vit«4*o, 
white  1-xtra  *'0,”  5*4«57ho:  yellow  extra  "O."  58#0 
344c-  "O."  5dJ.5l4ci  yeilows,  49a0l*sc. 

Tallow.— Prime  city  quoted  at  vv*  with  #2  charge 
for  packages.  Sales  In  lots  at  5»a«8  1 1  - 1  6a-. 

Tobacco. --Quiet  and  uuchuugcd.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  lodny  awarded  the  contract  for  le.lkH) 
hogsheads  of  loaf  tobacco  to  the  same  parties  that 
secured  the  Italian  contract. 

Wool  —Flue  Fleeces  and  1'mnblng  Wools  have 
been  slow,  In  view  of  the  light  stocks  offering.  The 
bulk  of  purcba-ics  thus  fur  ut  primary  centers  has 
been  for  account  of  manufacturers.  Foreign  grades 
have  been  in  better  demand  and  firm,  lu  sympathy 
with  foreign  cables,  particularly  Utu*c  from  Liver¬ 
pool.  Carpet  Wools  have  had  the  preference. 

VKOKTAanm,—  Quotations  are  for  :  -  Potatoes- 
Rose,  State,  round  hoops,  prime,  #150;  Rose,  per 
1HH  ft,  #|  37#ji  SO;  Rose,  state,  fiat  hoops  and  sucks, 
$1370(150  Burbank,  Ntate,  round  hoops,  #1  5U0|  62. 

do,  1K0  ft,  $1  MV0I  62;  do,  ancks  and  fiat  hoops  #1  Hi 
jsJGjii;  Slute,  Inferior,  per  bbl,  ilisi0#i  25  , 

l:  n  p#fcled  Scotch,  per  sack,  #1120150:  Bcr 
niudarncw,  >  bbl,  $405  :  Florida,  new,  prime,  p 
bbl.  #3 500  4  00;  Suvannah,  new,  V  bbl,  #3  3004  IK); 
Charleston,  new,  prime.  *  bbl,  #3  ,VM4 1  u  ;  New 
Wftrleaus.  now,  prime,  V  bbl,  #3  3004  10:  southern, 
new,  seconds.  V  bbl,  #2  3003 10;  do,  culls,  per  bbl. 
( l  NXtfi.  Aspuragu*- Oyster  Bay,  per  dozen  bunches, 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  eared  for.  self 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
ij  Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
'S  dress 

-*  HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
s  Worcester.  Mass. 


CARNATION  I* I  N  KS. 

Rooted  Cimingsof  this  delightful  plant,  ulcely 
packed  In  moss  and  sent  to  any  address  bv  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  4>Or.  per  dozen;  SI .  for  two  doz¬ 
en:  SI  ..10  tor  three  dozen,  &o.  Send  tor  nur  retail 
descriptive  price-list  and  choose  your  varieties.  Par¬ 
ties  desiring  by  the  labor  hum  should  send  for  our  trade 
Hat,  In  both  of  which  are  short  directions  for  plant 
Ing.&c.  TUOS.  F.  SEAL,  Unlouviilc.  Chester  Co  ,Pa. 

MOWED  CORN. 

For  Sale.  25  Bush.  sWftET  CullN.  Just  therhlug 
for  sowing.  In  lot*  to  suit  purchaser,  at  90  cents  per 
Bushel.  Sample  on  application. 

44.  \V.  COLE.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Au  extra  choice  W11EAT  FARM  of  tilil  Acres,  situ¬ 
ated  In  the  celebrated  Red  River  Valley,  North  Da¬ 
kota.  2Mf  miles  from  a  thriving  town  ou  Manitoba 
H.  it.,  said  town  being  also  the  county  seat.  This 
furm  is  one  of  the  best  lu  the  couuty;  nas  75  Acres 
improved,  and  lb  Acres  Hay  Meadow.  There  Is  11  >t  a 
rod  of  waste  land  on  theseetlon.  Terms:  N>S.Ut»  per 
Acre — one-third  cash:  balance  ou  time,  at  s  per  cent. 
This  Is  a  rare  bargain.  Reason  for  selling,  serious 
ill  health  of  owner.  Address  Al.LEN  BREED, 
Cooper-Gown,  North  Dakota. 

UPLAND  FARmT 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN., 

AXD 

BANTAM  FALLS,  CONN. 

THOROUGHBRED  H0LSTEINS  FOR  SALE. 

Auiumls  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  a  number  of 
them  direct  descendant*  of  RIF  VAN  WINKLE,  85  — 
sire  of  the  famous  Cow  Kcho  Otic  Hull,  eighteen 
months  old.  by  KKTHEKLAND  PRINCE  714;  another, 
Bcvcutecn  months,  by  SIR  HENRY  OF  A  BOG  IE  1160. 
N.C.  BARNEY,  Box  1-484*,  New  York  Oily. 

IT  to*cil  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sum- 

11  "■JO  pies  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  A  Co  .  Cleveland,  o. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 


18  8  5. 

P1IICE8  REDUCED! 


tIJIIl^\pELPHb\^ 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


‘TRICKLER’S  REVERSIBLE 


1  uni  icrii  r»r/.un  iiiiu  r’l)  luf  iur  (ih  ini  (.  »(*« 
Weighing  Irom  'J  I  to  411  pouiiiIn, 
THREE  SIaES  FDR  HORSE  POWER. 
Latvn  Sweepers,  Grass  K (liters,  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE 

latent ees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Peun’a. 


J 

Care  for  the  Children 


Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  flood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a  trial. 

"  Last  spring  niy  two  children  were  vaeciuated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadrul  I  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Rood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West,  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  hy  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Grateful— Comfortine:. 


LV-I  WIND  MILL, 
AL  -n,ooo-| 


lias  no  equal  for  r— ^  i 

simplicity,  dura-  ie375j&.  j 

bilitv,  aod  power.  ur. ~WI“5  ^ 

Meltable  3— AY  — --^Tr 

Aorults  Vth— 

wanted  in  all  un-  Ah  _ 
assigned  territory.  »— J — 

Pumps.  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill  A 
Supplies  of  every  description.  // 
Farm  and  suburban  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illustrated  g 
Catalogue  and  Price- Hat  free. 

The  Phelps  &  Bigelow  W.M.Co. 

Kulnmuzoo,  tltcll.,  and  1217*  West 
9th  Street.  Kaimie*  City,  ilo. 


We  have  at  last  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grinder.  Weighs  but  twenty  pounds  can  be  carried 
Into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing  Machine 
Wheel.  No  former  can  afford  to  be  without  this  tool. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

PRICE,  86.-10. 

It. 11. A  I.  LEX  CD.,  1  SO  Water  St„  New  York, 
Sole  Managers  for  United  States. 

Ii  144(4  AN  I'M  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 
Iiigguuuiu,  Ct»,  General  Agents  for  Sew  England-, 


EPPS’S 


DUTTON  GRINDER. 


COCOA. 


PI  |  |V|  Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 

I”  I  ^1  A)  page?.  Illustrated  Sent,  Post¬ 

paid,  for  Twelve  cents. 

Excelsior' Publishing  House.  29  31  Reekuian  St.,  Ar.  Y. 


S  HEH.T  IRON  CCIUNC 


baby  brother  who  died  years  ago.  We  sat  on 
this  stone  one  day,  and  threw  pebbles  into 
each  other’s  laps,  while  mother  picked  cherries 
from  the  tree  near  by.  Now  we  cros9  the 
wheat  stubble  and  come  to  the  little  maple 
grove.  There  are  not  many  (lowers  here  now, 
so  we  will  go  on  across  the  pasture  to  the  large 
woods.  Look  off  to  the  north.  It  is  a  pretty 
view  when  the  trees  are  leaved  out,  and  here 
is  a  large  rock  on  which  we  can  rest. 

We  see  ouly  a  few  Hepatieas  and  Spring 
Beauties,  t  laytonia,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
but  we  will  go  on  toward  the  little  creek. 
Here  is  Crinkle-root,  Dentaria  diphylla,  bud¬ 
ded.  We  will  pull  up  some  and  eat  the  root. 
This  Blue  Cohosh  is  not  very  pretty,  but  we 
will  pick  some.  Now  we  begin  to  find  the 
flowers  plentiful.  The  knolls  are  covered 
with  Spring  Beauties,  and  here  is  Addei’s 
tongue,  Erythronium  Americanum  The 
Squirrel  corn  and  Dutchman’s  Breeches, 
Dicentra,  are  not  very  pretty  yet,  but  there 
area  few  buds  that  perhaps  will  open  in  water 
and  the  leaves  are  pretty.  The  Birth-root, 
Trillium,  is  budded.  Now  we  come  to  the 
creek,  and  I  wonder  if  the  waterfalls  I 
made  last  year  are  in  good  order?  Yes;  here 
are  some  of  them.  But  perhaps  you  will  not 
think  it  very  lady  like  to  play  in  the  w  a  ter. 
so  I  will  only  poke  away  the  leaves  from  these 
two  which  are  close  together,  and  we  will  sit 
on  the  bank  and  visit,  with  the  falling  waters 
for  music. 

Now  we  will  walk  up  the  stream  a  little 
way.  There  are  pleuty  of  stones,  so  we  will 
not  need  to  wet  our  feet.  The  dam  has  broken 
away  here,  and  the  water  is  running  around 
this  log  instead  of  over  it.  Really,  1  must  fix 
it,  and  those  who  think  it  uulady-like  may 
look  the  other  way,  while  1  stop  it  off  with 
stones  and  leaves. 

Up  a  little  further  south  in  the  woods  are 
dark  purple  Hepatieas,  and  the  Spring 
Beauties  tempt  us  to  stop  at  every  step  aud 
pick  them.  Now,  we  will  go  back  out  of  the 
woods  and  across  the  pasture,  and  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  south  of  the 
little  maple  grove.  Now,  isn’t  it  a  splendid 
view?  Back  of  usarethe  woods;  and  uorth- 
east  of  them  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  farm 
bouses,  barns,  aud  wind-mills.  In  frout,  to 
the  west,  we  look  across  the  valley  througn 
which  Hill  Creek  tudf  to  the  south  to  the 
opposite  hills.  It  is  warm,  and  the  distant 
bills  and  valley  to  the  north  and  south  lock 
very  hazy.  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  views  to  be  found. 

Away  down  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
our  bouse,  with  the  tall  butternut  trees  in 
front  Just  below  that  is  the  millpond  and 
our  little  city.  glennie  hope. 


The  dandelions,  plantains,  and  other  weeds 
that  grow  in  lawns  can  be  killed  and  the  lawn 
cleared  from  them  by  keeping  at  the  work. 
I  have  known  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  family 
to  divide  the  door  yard  into  sections  aud  each 
one  undertake  to  keep  one  section  free  from 
weeds.  They  succeeded  too.  Cannot  some  of 
the  Cousins  try  this  plan? 


MAPLE  SUGAR, 


JOSEPHINE  C.  POOLE, 


Don’t  rob  the  birds’  nests  of  their  eggs,  we 
need  the  birds,  for  their  good  work  in  catch¬ 
ing  injurious  insects,  and  while  the  nests  are 
full  of  the  little  hungry  birds  that  seem  to  be 
almost  all  mouths,  the  parents  catch  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  iusects  to  feed  them. 


The  seventeen  year  Cicada  is  to  be  here 
this  year.  These  injects  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  spend  nearly  all  of  the  17  years  of  their 
existence  in  the  ground,  coming  out  of  their 
grub  like  form  iu  the  17th  year  to  make  the 
forests  resouud  with  their  drumming.  You 
will  find  empty  skins  here  aud  there;  these 
are  not  dead  Cicadas,  or  locusts,  as  they  are 
ofteD  called,  but  are  cast-off  skins.  The  Cica¬ 
da  leaves  this  skin  through  the  opening  you 
will  see  on  the  back  wben  it  first  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  and  becomes  a  winged  insect, 
when  freed  from  this  skin. 


Tlie  Committee  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
tin*  1 1  it  si-  and  pedestal  for  the  reception  Of  this  greot 
work,  In  or  if  it  In  ruinf  fiuiils  lor  its  comple¬ 
tion.  have  prepared  a  mini  mire  Statuette  st^tnehea 
in  lieit/Ht,  -  the  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal.  Mckel-sll- 
vereil,— which  they  arc  now  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  S'ates  at  One  Dollar 

'  To m* attractive  souvenir  nnd  Mantel  or  Ueflc  orna¬ 
ment  is  a  )>er  fact  facsimile  of  the  model  furnished 
Uy  the  artist,  ^ 

Thu  Statuette  111  same  metal,  tn-elve  iw'Jw*  high,  at 
Five  Dollar*  Each,  delivered. 

Tbo  design*  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
In  U.  S,  Patents,  and  the  models  can  nnlti  oe  fur¬ 
nished  by  tie*  f.'ornmtttrr,  A  'dress  With  remittance, 
RICHARD  BUTLER,  Secretary, 
American  i'rnnwittrr  of  th?  Statu?  ot  I  ib?rtyf 

33  iUercer  Street,  . New  York. 


Uncle  Mark:— I  suppose  my  name  has 
been  struck  from  the  list  of  Cousins  because  I 
have  not  written.  We  have  had  quite  a  severe 
Winter;  the  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep  on 
the  level.  The  coldest  day  mercury  was  27 
degrees  below  zero.  Last  year  I  raised  10 
bushels  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes  from  oue- 
balf  bushel.  Father  has  four  bushels  of  Blush 
Potatoes.  There  are  two  kinds;  the  lightest 
colored  is  the  best.  1  have  IS  hens  and  pullets. 
They  lay  quite  well.  I  feed  them  corn,  meal, 
and  oats.  I  am  going  to  get  a  setting  of 
Wyaudottes,  as  I  think  that  thoroughbred 
fowls  pay  tte  best  We  have  300  tomato 
plants  raised  from  the  Rural  seeds.  I  think 
I  shall  study  botany  this  Summer.  Uncle 
Mark,  will  Lima  Beans  ripen  in  this  latitude 
(42  degrees)?  chas.  w,  jngraham, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[the  earliest  varieties  of  Limas  will  ripen 
in  latitude  42  degrees;  the  beaus  we  send  to 
the  Cousins  are  an  early  variety. — uncle 
mark.] 


just  a.  little  was  left.  It  was  funny  and 
amusing  as  a  game  to  see  them.  Father  would 
blow  one  way  this  time,  and  another  way  the 
next,  so  uncle  had  to  jump  to  be  on  time  to 
catch  them  ail.  They  acted  like  boys!  By 
the  time  this  sport  was  over,  quite  a  large  ball 
of  fine  waxy  sugar  was  collected  upon  the 
knife;  it  was  almost  white,  and  as  fine  and 
delicate  as  the  icing  for  a  cake  when  moist. 

Father  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  little  story. 
He  said  lie  used  to  tend  the  sap-boiling  just 
as  Cousin  Harley  was  doing,  aud  evenings  bis 
young  friends  often  called  to  see  him  when 
they  were  out  sleigh-riding.  One  night  quite 
a  party  of  them  came,  mother  with  the  rest, 
and  they  stayed  to  “sugar  off,”  (this  is  the 
term  for  enjoying  the  sugar,  as  we  had  been 
doing!.  While  they  were  there  father  blew 
quite  a  ball  of  “white  wax”  for  mother  to  take 
home.  The  cabin  was  very  warm  inside,  aud 
he  thought  be  would  put  it  on  a  snow-bank 
just  outside  the  door  to  cool.  Now  Ponto,  his 
favorite  dog— and  a  valuable  one,  as  he  was  a 
real  sheep  dog— stayed  around  the  cabin  and 
gave  father  quite  a  feeliug  of  safety,  A  little 
while  after  father  bad  put  the  ball  of  wax  on 
the  snow,  a  strange,  moaning,  choaking  sound 
was  beard,  and  a  running  or  rushing  on  all 
sides  of  the  hut.  It  was  dark,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen,  only  a  dusky  figure  on  all  fours, 
running  around  and  around.  After  a  minute 
father  saw  it  was  a  dog,  and  knew  it  DiU9t  be 
Ponto;  but  how,  or  why,  he  should  act  so  was 
most  astouishiug.  He  called  “Pont,”  “Pont,” 
but  the  more  he  called,  the  more  violent  was 
dog  s  speed,  and  his  howls  though  smothered, 
seemed  more  distressing.  He  grew  tired  at 
last,  and  lather  managed  to  catch  and  bring 
him  to  the  light,  to  discover  what  had  caused 
him  to  act  so  like  a  mad  dog.  His  sympathy 
was  lost  in  amusement;  for  the  greedy  dog 
seeiug  the  candy  there,  had  tried  to  take  a  bite 
of  it— a  good  big  one  too.  The  warmth  of 
his  mouth  had  softened  tlie  wax  as  his  sharp 
teeth  bit  into  it,  aud  it  was  so  large  it  filled 
his  mouth  entirely  and  there  it  stuck;  aud 
there  it  stayed.  The  poor  dog  could  hardly 
breathe.  He  shook  his  head  and  tried  every 
way  to  free  himself  from  the  sweet  mass, 
which  was  thus  punishing  him  for  his  roguery? 
and  he  actually  looked  both  guilty  and  peni¬ 
tent  in  all  his  distress,  as  if  he  knew  he  did  not 
deserve  any  sympathy.  The  candy  was  taken 
from  between  his  jaws  after  some  trouble, and 
Ponto  freed  from  his  distressing  condition, 
but  poor  mother  had  lost  her  candy.”  We  all 
laughed  heartily  over  this  story  of  old  times, 
but  I  thought  i  saw  a  tear  in  mother’s  eye  as 
she  recalled  them. 


Insect  Exterminators 


LETTERS  FROM  TEE  COUSINS 


Polsfltdtig  bv  WlioliunW'  hi  Gardens, 
nrcll*r,l,nudricli1..  W  00(1  a  SO  II  S 
Pat.  Exterminators  1,111  unJer 
i  lie  leave*  ol  Poutioc*.  Umpe  V  lues, Fruit 
Tree-.  Kto.,  pi'rleeily  n-yulsMug  Its  own 
■•apply,  with  1'mnb‘rs, Sulphur,  Ashes, 
IOC.  Ivioc.  fl.w,  liquid  AUilulzer Bel- 
low  h  fur  Onrdenars  and  Florins,  kills 
the  Rose  limp  Cnhhnee  and  Tobacco 
",  Worms,  Price,  $2  do.  Fee  It  r  ,T;irti  Flies 
1  and  Hue  Hollows  for  house  use,  $1.00. 

J  Powder  for  ‘ale.  Aceut,  wanted. 

T  WOOD  A  SON, 

j  74  Cioalpert  Art.,  Chicago,  111. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark-.— I  would  like  tojoiu 
the  Horticultural  Club.  I  live  ou  a  farm  of 
about  100  acres.  1  am  11  years  old.  We  keep 
10  cows,  two  sheep  and  one  horse.  Pa  has 
taken  the  Rural  about  one  year,  we  Jibe  it 
very  much.  We  received  the  seeds  last  year; 
the  corn  did  well,  but  was  too  late  for  our 
climate;  the  peas  were  the  earliest  we  ever 
raised.  The  sheep  ate  off  the  oats  and  the 
Horsford’s  peas,  but  they  grew  again  and  we 
saved  seed  from  them.  What  is  the  best 
watermelon  for  this  climate?  My  letter  is 
long  enough  for  the  first  one. 

Your  nephew,  fred  o.  buell. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[l’he  earlier  varieties  of  melons  will  be  the 
best  in  your  locality.  Ice  Cream  or  Peerless 
is  a  good  early  variety.  You  are  very  wel¬ 
come  to  our  Club. — uncle  mark  ] 


Itti.sctUancou.sf  gMvfrtteiug 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CAW  GET! 

6  Silver  Fluted  Tea  BjHJOtlft 

I  ••  ••  Child's  Knife. 

1  “  **  Child's  Fork. 

I  «  “  Child's  Simon. 

AVoKiinrnntrrnll  tqbeSI  EVER. 
IM.ATED,  A'oi  Tfn  lYush.  To  In¬ 
troduce  goods  we  give  each  person 
ordering  the  above  00  Klcyant  as¬ 
sarted,  latest  sty IfjirlMtny  cards  with 
your  name  printed  an .JT3J 
NOVELTY  MFC  .CO., 

“Big  pay  to  Ag  in."  Wallingford,  Ct. 


“OurSoMo.” 


We  do  what 
wo  Advurlisu 
to  do. 


55c 

Stamps 


YOUR 


Uncle  Mark:— I  wish  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins,  but  I  do  not  see  many  from  this 
State.  I  will  tell  you  of  our  birds.  We  have 
five  old  birds;  one  of  them  laid  three  eggs, 
but  ate  one;  the  other  two  hatched,  but  we 
found  one  of  them  dead  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  this  morning.  Another  bird  is  setting 
on  three  eggs. 

I  have  five  brothers  and  one  sister.  My 
sister’s  name  is  Bessie.  Father  has  27  sheep, 
two  hogs  and  12  little  pigs.  Each  of  my 
brothers  also  own  a  hog  and  some  sheep.  My 
oldest  brother  has  a  horse  of  his  own,  be  calls 
him  Charley'. 

Of  poultry  we  have  four  ducks,  three  tur¬ 
keys,  and  40  or  50  chickens,  and  we  get  from 
30  to  40  eggs  a  day. 

Can  you  tell  why  the  hens  ate  their  eggs 
the  first  of  the  Spring? 

Father  made  maple  sugar  this  Spring  from 
700  trees;  he  made  about  2,000  pounds  of 
sugar;  it  sold  for  from  six  cents  to  a  shilling 
a  pound.  Yours  truly,  eva  m.  smith. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

[The  hens  probably  ate  their  eggs  because 
they  began  to  need  a  change  of  food  toward 
Spring,  a  lack  of  a  variety  of  food  seems  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  bad  babit  among  hens.  1 
hope  the  little  bird  left  in  the  nest  is  still  safe 
and  well.— uncle  mark.] 

Uncle  Mark:— 1  am  going  in  the  woods  to 
look  for  wild  flowers,  and  1  thought,  perhaps, 
you  aud  gome  of  the  Cousins  would  like  to  go 
with  me.  We  go  up  the  hill  back  of  the 
house;  and  we  will  take  Major,  the  dog,  with 
us.  J  ust  north  is  the  orchard,  which  will  be 
in  bloom  in  a  few  weeks;  aud  here  is  the  big 
flat  stone  that  always  reminds  me  of  the  little 


and  outbuildincs  with 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  STEWART.  74  Cortland!  St  .  New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  FOB  NEW  ROOFS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Honorable  and  steady  employment,  at  good  wages 
for  capable,  energetic  men.  Apply  at  once. 

Address  Druwer  “S3,  Rochi'sler,  N. 


N  •*7XTT,C!'Vtul,,Ml  *’>  Die  UliMe  Nurseries, 
AUriliiN  X  D  Introducer*  of  Biococi:  Itaoptorry. 
Growers  of  a  fall  lino  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  A 
Oooil  Opening  for  llmirsl.  Energellc  Men. 

The  business  easily  learned  Full  Instructions  given. 
Address  It.  U-  CHASE  <S.  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[OOPVRIOMTEO.] 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK, 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Many  of  the  Cousins  write  that  their  Lima 
beans  are  planted  and  beginning  to  grow. 
Give  them  the  best  of  car©;  give  them  good 
poles  before  they  begin  to  vine;  and  do  not 
touch  the  vines  when  damp  with  rain  or  dew. 


FOR 

Alilz  W  EAK1V  E  SSES 

OF  DIGESTION. 

$1.00  A  HOTTIiE. 

H.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  J.  q,  ADAMS,  South  8yrneu*c,  N.  Y..  reeom- 
meuds  Warnc’s  I IPPECANOK.  The  Host.  In  the  strong 
est  terms  for  dyspepsia  and  stomach  disorder. 


Write  us  about  your  seedling  strawberries 
if  they  bear  fruit  this  Spring.  If  you  wish 
to  grow  seedlings  this  year,  take  the  straw¬ 
berries  when  ripe  mash  them  and  wash  the 
seeds  free  from  the  pulp,  then  plant  them 
right  away,  in  good,  mellow  soil.  Keep  the 
soil  uioist,  shading  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
if  the  sun  is  very  hot 

The  seeds  of  the  strawberry  you  will 
notice  are  all  ou  the  surface  of  the  berry  and 
these  little  seeds  are  the  true  fruit  the  centre 
being  the  enlarged  fleshy  receptacle.  Iu  the 
raspberry  the  receptacle  is  left  on  the  stem 
when  the  “cap”  is  taken  off,  and  in  the  black¬ 
berry  it  forms  the  core  of  the  berry. 


FOR 

111'  T1IE  SYSTEM,  NO  SURE 
RIOR. 

.(H)  A.  BOTTLE. 


We  will  send  Til  E  LIGHTNING  W  ELDER, 
void  by  all  seedsmen  at  50  cents,  IKKKIIV  MAIL 
to  any  one  who  <n  dors  Tine  Uocskkkrpkk,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mummied  lO-pngo  monthly.  fullof  va  liable  KeeipoH, 
Hton  s  and  Household  Lire,  on  Irhil  sr  months  at 
Ml  cents.  Price  in  $l:0o  porye.ni.  Thus  tip)  Weeder 
costa  you  nofliTUK,  and  it  i<  worth  50  ceatsailar 
lu  any  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  i*  is  oil  tempered, 
Iwfireiiharp  edge*,  uud  is  rapid,  practical  and 
thorough,  specimen  copies  of  llorHKRFKi’KH  FREE 
to  any  address:  BlICKKYE  1*U  B.  CO. , 
apulls,  Mlnm 


TON  INI 


II.  II.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  DENTO.  Bkc|.,  of  Albion,  N.  V..  yearn  Hgo  was 
token  with  stomach  disorder  sleeplessness,  nielati 
choly,  headaches,  etc.  He  gave  up  his  busluess  and 
resorted  to  farming  In  tin  hope  that  out  of  door  ex¬ 
ercise  would  restore  Mm.  He  exhausted  all  the 
known  mcutis  of  Che  beat  physicians  lu  valu.  In  lHsi 
begun  taking  VVaruer’s  TippkuanoB.  The  Best,  and  In 
March,  1SS5.  he  stated  that  Ids  health  was  better  than 
It  had  been  for  your*,  uud  that  no  medicine  he  kuew 
of  or  ever  had  heard  of  eo nailed  Waruer’8  Tippe¬ 
canoe.  Tho  Best,  fur  stomach  disorders. 


a  month  easily  nmdo  by  oltbor 
sex.  half  as  much  ovoulugs 

World  MTrCo  [$3«utflt 
122  Nassau  Street  N  Y 
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PERSONALS, 


One  of  the  most  singular  combinations  of 
names  is  that  of  a  lawyer  in  London  who  is 
called  ‘’Thomas  Jolly  Death.”  He  is  said  to 
be  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but  “death”  on  fees. 

Phinkas  B.  Hovey  died  in  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  last  Wednesday,  aged  82  He  was  the 
oldest  seedsman  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
prominently  known  throughout  the  country’ 
in  connection  with  the  seed  business. 

The  Cleveland  Leader  resents  the  attempts 
to  belittle  ex  President  Hayes  by  repeating 
cheap  jokes  about  his  chickens,  and  says,  “The 
people  of  Ohio  know  him  and  appreciate  the 
nobility  of  his  character  and  the  honesty  of 
his  purposes.” 

The  other  day  some  one  asked  Bismarck 
which  he  preferred,  beer  or  wine.  “It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indifferent  to  me,”  he  said.  “When  I 
cau  get  good  wiue,  I  always  drink  wine;  and 
when  I  have  good  beer,  then  beer  is  my  beve¬ 
rage.  1  generally  take  what  I  can  get.” 

Professor  Moslmsen,  walking  the  streets 
of  Berlin  receutly,  was  accosted  by  a  little 
boy,  aud  pleased  with  the  polite  attention,  he 
patted  him  on  the  head,  and  inquired  his 
name.  “Why,  papa,  don’t  you  know  me:” 
cried  the  amazed  little  fellow,  who  was  indeed 
ihe  Professor’s  son. 

Temperance  lecturers  have  a  tine  subject 
for  a  moral  in  the  casecf  Mrs.  Nancy  Riggius, 
late  of  Burton  Constable,  Yorkshire,  England. 
Mrs  Riggins  died  at  the  age  of  105  Not  only 
bad  spirits  been  with  her  a  regular  article  of 
diet,  hut,  to  the  last,  she  smoked  several  ounces 
of  tobacco  every  week. 

Miss  Helen  Taylor,  the  step-daughter 
and  protegee  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  efficient 
member  of  the  London  School  Board  and  ad¬ 
vocate  of  women’s  suffrage,  has  accepted  a 
nomination  to  Parliament.  No  woman  has 
ever  sat  in  Pailiameut,  though  apparently  the 
only  requirement  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  that  they  mu-t  be  31  years  old, 
and  take  the  presenbed  oath. 

Wren  Victor  Hugo  was  a  child,  he  was 
very  puny  and  sickly,  so  that  nobody  thought 
he  would  live  loDg;  jet  he  died  full  of  years 
and  Uouors.  When  only  five  years  old  tils 
father  wrote  of  bitn:  “Victor  exhibits  a  great 
uptnude  tor  study.  He  is  as  forward  in  man¬ 
ner  as  his  eldest  brother,  and  is  extremely 
thoughtful,  lie  talks  little,  aud  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  His  observations  have  frequently  struck 
me  as  remarkable.” 

Ex  President  Arthur  denies  the  report 
that  he  has  Blight's  disease,  and  members  of 
bis  family  pronounce  him  iu  fairly  good 
health.  And  yet  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  his  habits  for  a  well  man.  He  has  vis¬ 
ited  the  off!  e  of  the  law  firm  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  oulv  about  once  in  the  last  two  months; 
persons  who  have  called  at  his  house  on  im¬ 
portant  business  have  beeu  9eut  away  on  va 
ficus  pretexts  without  seeing  him:  and  be 
larely  leaves  his  house,  going,  when  he  dots 
go,  in  a  closed  carriage,  accompanied  by  a 
“muscular  looking  attendant.” 


PROFESSOR 


famous  growers, 


^rapUttunts  and  gjftartintry. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking-  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  rrloe. 
The  Uorsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boa 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Worts,  Providence,  R.  I. 
a.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  WO  and  102  Reade8t,.N.  Y 


ULLARD’S 


Poes  better  and-mon 
work,  draws  easier,  oosti 
less  for  repairs,  is  better 
made,  ltsfa  longer,  doet 
not  run  on  the  sitreof 
grass,  is  the  only  Teddei 
proving  sat 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL’ CO. 

BOX  75  CHICOPEE  PAULS,  MASS, 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  aud  Physical  D  Witty,  Premature  De 
ciinc  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
need  and  old.  It  contains  17.  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  ami  chronic  disease*,  each  ouu  of  which  Is 
lnvanuihle.  So  found  by  thr  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  TJ  years  In  nueb  u»  probabls  uever  before 
fell  to  the  tot  of  any  pnysieian-.  :ou  pages.  lamud 
iu  beautiful  French  niUBlip.  emhrossed  covers,  full 
kilt,  guaranteed  to  he  u  Utter  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  aud  profit.- U.nal  -  than  any  other 
work  sold  tn  this  country  for 42JXI,  or  the  mon.y  will 
be  refuude-  tn  every  Instance.  Price  only  $i‘u)by 
mall,  post i*ud.  Illustrated  sample  S  tents.  Send 
now.  Crold  medal  awarded  the  nuthorbv  the  National 
Medical  Association, In  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  Up  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  b.v  the  aftllcted  for  relief.  U  will 
benollr  all.  — Isinvet. 

There  Is  no  member  uf  socle’  v  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  bo  usorul,  whether  voath.  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergyman  Argonaut. 

Address  the  Pea  ltd  y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  VV.  H. 
Parker.  No.  I  Uu  I  flitch  Street,  Boston, Ma  s  .who  may 
he  consulted  on  all  diseases  reuurlng  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  I'hroulc  and  obstinate  I_T TT’  a  r  tils 
case*  that  have  bit  filed  the  skill  of  XLX.Ji.Xj  an 
other  physicians  a  specialty,  sui  ii'T’Tv  X7  c-pt  -t* 
treated  successfully  without  an  X  XjL  X  O XjXjX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Wide  Front  Cut 
And  Direct  Draft 


The  only  successful  CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufactured.  The  lightest  Draft  Mower  In  the 
world.  With  largely  increased  capital,  new  and 
extensive  buildings’,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  nrepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO 

UTICA,  1ST.  Y. 


OUR  SULKY  POTATO  PROW. 

__  aud  attachments  La  awe  the 

u&t  /  urrouw.  Cover*  the  seed,  c rul- 

1  ticatee  um!  digs  the  crop.  So 

pay  demanded  if  It  does  not 
,  work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
EAU.  rr j!  in  lowest  price. 

REINER  AM)  BrtO., 
—ia^aari—  Line  Lexington.  Pa. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 


SEN&  FOR  CATALOGUE.. 
,  -  j,  Wouilt-rful 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1874 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  So  gar. 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  costing  less  than  me  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  tirorcr*  erery where. 


A* 

Addrr 


£tocfc  anil  gouUnj. 


JKHHKY  hkii,  iMi.A.vn.t  iiim, 

Chr-lrr  Wbil,.  Iti-rk-hlrr  k  li.rt. 
-*d re  l"lx».  Sun.  Mono,  Col-wnld 
unit  llifttnl  ll.iwti  sb#-rpsn(l  l.amba 
fSrot.  h  foil.*  Sh.-ptiml  Par-  *nd 
F*nrr  1‘iiultry.  Ha-itrf  fori  aUlogn* 
IV .AT  LEX  Bl  Kl’EK  A  CU.FhUa.Pa 


k  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  Hi 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINDER,  and 
•Vrtr  Bundle  Carrier  % Ittachmenl . 


'  ..  _.r  '  ,L  KUUIJD  Air  111  list  rated  Cat; 

C.  11*  urrliHfton,  Urotder,  Bo X  024,  \Vo»t  Chcwtei 

PKEHTON^ 

Wyandotte  Gazette 

SI/ivIxM  finest  50c.  Poultry  Hook  fh  the  w 
h.  ll.  three  elegant  chromes,  and  or  Ivins’  c< 
other  large engravings over <«()  Also,  all  mam 

brief,  prncilciil.  ami  valuable  poultry  inf. 
J |o S-  Banotomo  large  ll.ixt  r.m-.t  ('u  ml  n 
GI’.O  A  P K K^T'OiN, Ring liiiiiipiou.N,  *v  Y 


LIQUID  GLUE 


A  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY  FOR  "  CHAPPED  HANDS/’ 


■IKADQUAKTKR9  P 1  H 
Standard”  Uni  viinlzcd  Wire  V 


To  i>rol«,t  thd 
pub  He  from 
counter f«lu 
\  b*Tt  i ©cured 
th«  »nn*  i»d 
Tra*i«-Mnrk. 


^alteriU.wood! 


'MlMSCfh 


Pon  da. 


THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  BVBRTT '  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

Winning  EIGHT  GRAND  Prlatos  ! 

FOUR  GRAND  PRIZES  CONFIRMED  IN  1884. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sate  by  our  Ageut,  throughout  Ihe  country 

of  M“hi"es  "“d0  •“> «“ 

.WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


ALT 


ONONUAHA  K.  F. 
Hairy  and  Table  Milt, 

>ngcst,  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
ate,!  as  pure  ns  any.  Trium- 
Jiore.  -Ai  Buffalo  III  the  State 
at  the  nj-w  York  Butter  and  cheese 
75;  ut  the  ftIJitoiilikoo  l«raud 
Iry  V &J i%  (tiklujt  nil  the  letMlItiK 
avvoopstaluLH  HuC  tint*.  tyinif  Us 
ovpr  fou  i«  foreign  eompetltors 
it  iu*  i  ia  ♦tk  tho  Anirricuu  DhIiv 
L*.  Address 

KEU  Sec’y,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


MW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

ALBANY,  Sept.  10  to  16,  1885 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  IO. 

(Excepting  only  entries  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.)  For 
copies  of  the  Premium  List,  address 

N.  \,  State  Agricultural  Society, 

Albany,  Y. 


NewSlyln,  Embo-wsl  lll.l.lua  N in. 
Cw.ti  no  8  *1IU.  name  on,  10o.,  13 
•old.  gnmjd.  Book,  4o.  L.  JONES 


.  *ad  Chro.no  VUItln. 
i-k,|l.  W«rr»Dt«J  bet 
A  CO.,  N'uuu,  N.  Y. 
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Bay 

Carrier. 


UNIVERSAL 

BATH. 


Beuil  fur  Cirvukn. 


I  1 1  I  U  HUNT,  CHEAPER' 
IMPROVED  In  the  market. 


Cjuuiovous. 


Piuuvr,  Ate. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IQ  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  everof- 
fered.  Now’ajotirtimeto  getup 
■SIVLa  Orders  for  our  ofilebruted  Tea* 
and  ('ollccs.and  secure  a  beauti- 
■StthiiUMa  ful  Gold  Jiarul  or  At  o*«  Rose  China 

T««  Bet,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Bose  Dinner  Bet.  or  Gold  Band  Moas 
Doofrated  Toilet  Bet.  Tor  fnltpartleulnrs  address 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

|e  | 

^  A 

Company 


i*vrA'IOl'.'U  AUllft  A  Ul  i'lU  n  ■■ 

„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  2BSL.  ai  ieid  «a  Vesuv  Su.New  York. 


Four*  Wheel  Carrier. 


Save  labor  and  money;  are  ample,  durable,  coat  hut  little. 
Ko  trouble  to  set  over  liiaU  bourn#  or  to  die  end  ^'Jeop  bay*. 
TbouauDd*  nos  lu  uf  .  Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  eta 
Send  for  circular  anil  demgus  tor  irackulg  burns,  to 

U.  S,  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill, 

Also  Manufacturer#  of  the  Celebrates  llnlludny  Standard 


A  dude  looking  at  a  camel.  “If  I  only  had 
such  a  neck  what  a  collar  I  could  wear.” 

A  receipt  for  lemon  pie  vaguely  adds 
“Then  sit  on  a  hot  stove  and  stir  constantly.” 
Just  as  if  anybody  could  sit  on  a  hot  stove  with¬ 
out  stirring  constantly. 

Mrs.  Smith:— “I  fear  I’m  failing  fast.”  Mrs. 
Jones:— Nonsense!  I  only  hope  I  3hall  look  as 
well  when  I  am  of  your  age.”  Mrs.  Smith 
( sot.to  voce):— “When  she  is  my  age!  The  hate¬ 
ful  old  thing  1” 

“Miss  Mabel,  you  remind  me  of  Spring.” 
— “Why?” — “You  are  so  gentle.” — “You  re¬ 
mind  me  of  Spring,”  she  said. — “I  do?  ’  He 
leaned  forward  to  catch  her  words.— “Yes; 
you  are  so  green.” 

“Yaas,”  said  youug  Svinthe,  “I  suppose 
everything  created  has  some  use,  but,  ’pon  me 
honah,  it  is  duced  hard  to  believe  sometimes, 
don’t  eber  know?”  “Yes,”  she  replied,  look¬ 
ing  him  over  critically,  “it  is  indeed?” 

Looking  on  the  bright  side; — “My  wife  is 
really  getting  complimentary,”  remarked 
Fogg.  “Ah!  how’s  that?”  asked  Brown. 
“Why,  she  came  mighty  near  speaking  of  my 
beautiful  raven  locks.”  “How  near,  for  in¬ 
stance?”  “Why,  she  said  my  head  looked  like 
a  crow’s  nest.” 

When  Dubufe’s  celebrated  paintings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were  on  exhibition,  Mr.  M‘Nab 
was  taken  to  see  them  and  was  asked  for  his 
opinion.  “I  think  no  great  things  of  the  paint- 
er,”  said  the  great  gardener.  “Why,  man, 
Eve’s  temptin’  Adam  wi’  a  pippin  of  a  variety 
that  wasna  known  until  about  twenty  years 
ago.” 

“Now,  dear,”  said  she,  “there  you  are,  all 
nicely  mended,”  and  she  gave  him  his  coat; 
“I  worked  on  it  for  half  an  hour  after  you 
were  in  bed.”  “Then  you  are  my  enemy,”  he 
said;  “at  least,  recording,  to  Scripture,  for  you 
sowed  tares  while  I  slept,”  She  says  if  be  is 
going  to  be  as  mean  as  that,  he  may  mend  his 
own  clothes  himself  in  future. 

“Speakin’  of  productive  soil,”  said  the  man 
from  Dakota,  “the  half  has  not  been  told.  A 
few  weeks  ago  my  wife  said:  ‘Why,  John,  I 
b’liey*  you’ve  took  to  growiu’  agaiu.’  I  meas¬ 
ured  myself,  an’  I  hope  Gabriel  ’ll  miss  me  at 
final  roundup  if  I  hadn’t  ;.rcnvu  six  inches  in 
two  weeks.  I  couldn’t  account  for  it  for  some 
time,  till  at  last  I  tumbled  to  the  fact  that  thar 
war  holes  in  my  boots,  an’  the  infernal  soil  got 
in  thar  an’  done  its  work.” 


WIND  B 

ENGINES  4 

Strong  nml  Humble,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warn,  «r  Rultlo  'M 
in  the  Wind.  ffij 

DUCKEYE - 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  ami  thrown  a  constant  11 
stream.  Him  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders,  is  easily  set.  la  the  Cheap-  31 
cst  anil  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  >  T I 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Weils  over  so, (XX) 
in  use,  Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
nfwpll.  \l»n  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye 
Mower,  Buckeye  1  rou  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  J.nwn  Sprinkler,  ete,,  etc. 


Lnwn 

Hose 


Received  First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1880, 
1881  and  iwrl,  and  Grand  Gold  Mntal  In  1888  over 
Dedertck  and  others,  also  California  State  Fair  in 
188*.  The  ouly  perfect  Ray  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons 
In  car.  Most  simple  and  durable.  A  hale  every  3 
minutes.  Warranted  superior  to  any.*  3  hales  to 
any  other  Pri-««'  a.  send  for  Circular*.  Also  Horse 
Powers. Cider  Mills.f'orn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters, etc. 
WHITMAN  AURIC' J.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  iVlo^ 

BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR*. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  31  ills.  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  6, 18S0. 

Gevts— I  have  been  very  low,  nnd  have  tried  every¬ 
thing,  to  no  advantage.  I  heard  your  Hup  Bitters 
recommended  bv  so  mnny,  I  com- 1  tided  to  glv,-  them 
atrial,  t  did.  and  now  um  around,  and  constantly 
improving,  nnd  am  nearly  as  strong  as  over. 

W i  H.  WKM.KR. 

MoXROK,  alien..  Sept.  2’,  I8i5. 

Sirs— T  have  been  taking  Hop  Bitters  for  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  kidneys  nnd  bladder.  It  ha#  done  for  me 
what  four  doctors  failed  to  do.  The  effect  of  Hop 
Bitters  seemed  like  magic  to  me.  W.  L.  CARTER. 


Grandpa  is  willing. 


,N0YES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 

for  Stacking  cot  in  Fields  or  Mowia?  avay  In  Barm. 


The  Calf  leads  Johnnie. 


I  bi^^  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 

BALTIMORE  jIp  milkers  of 

and  thev  WJ  L  SKM)  YOU*  FKKR,  an  attractive  book,  which  tolls  you  HOU  TO  MAKh 
HIWT€I  AS  FEKTII-IZKRS  AT  HOME,  for  UESS  Til  AN  II  \  UF  tlieir  iihiuiI  cowl. 


IT4TTHE  BESTaw^ 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  AV,«  dlEK  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  euaier  aud  it  .«hh  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  W arranted  for 
five  years,  ami  if  it  don’t  waah  the  clothes  clean  with* 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IPEklTC  lAIAIITCn  in  every  countyAVe  can 
AUtll  fid  wan  I  CU  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  making  from  $76  to  $150  per  month.  Fanners 
make  $800  to  $600  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  Bnocefts  selling  this  \Vaaher.  Ih-ta.il  price  only 
#r».  Sample  to  those  destring  an  agency  *8.  AIbo  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WlUNOEItS  atmanufact- 
_  urers’  lowest  price.  Wo  invite  the  strictest  mvestiga 
SEzJtkP  tiou.  Seud  us  your  address  on  a  poatalcard  for  furthci 

nartlculars.  I  nutl  I  Ml ACUCD  nil  Frifl*P:l. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


TRAGTI0NENG1NES 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Traction  Engines, 
also  Portable  Agricultural  and  Stationary  Engines, 
manufactured  by  WOOD,  TABER  A'  >!OKnK, 
Ktiiou,  Wiidimm  Co..  N.  i  - 


>  C.  nUnnlhl  Award, 

!  Medal  and  Diploma, 

!  Lho  world.  1 

U'l  ,  '.  .f-  Ilylttil 


Vapor  and  Wnter — 

**“»  Nl,tu;n'1  > 


01*1  llftth,  ReDffWud.  "*  Z. 


Johnnie  wants  to  lead  the  Calf. 


CIDER 

■  ■  ■  if  A  Should  Hcnd  for  our  NKVT  rprr 

M  A  1/  L  D  V  1885  CATALOGUE  wMto&T  htt 
III  H  It  L  no  Boomer  ABoschert  Press  Co.  Syracuse,  I.v 


r?  ■  a. 
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Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 
Chemistry  nnd  Physics* 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  rpgular  students  In  A grt culture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Examinations  begin  at  !l  A.  if.  June 
15  and  Sept.  15,  1885.  For  the  University  Register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  uddiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

THE  MAN 

XmjFv  won  uakxx 

Li  Jhr  H  Ton  Wugon  Scales, 

V  bon  L»»«r»,  SimI  Brurlnipi,  Br*#« 

W&iPW \  vjf  *•  E  TlN  It*  am  aud  Btaoi  Box,  for 

$60  and 

JOKK*  b,  p»y*  lb»  fr*lsht— for  fr»» 
\  !“*  (I .  IMr«  Li,’  <k'«  p,—r  •»* 

r  S.  ¥  »M'«*  IOHCS  Of  BIHQMAMTOH, 

'  lilnehnmtou,  N.Y. 

WUITMAUC  NEW  PATENT 

W VII  I  IflMPI  O  REBOUND 

g^t^r^PLUNOER  PERPETUAL 

LEVKU  PItESS  *  i. 

NOW  MADE. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  lSsn.  by  the  Rural  New-Yorfcer  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.! 


GROUP  OF  FAMOUS  MILKERS.  Fig.  213.  (See  next  page.) 
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J1JWE  SO 


D ainj  Qitsbant)n}. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


FAMOUS  HOLLANDS. 


The  little  province  of  North  Holland  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  peculiar  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  less  than  1,000  square  miles,  or  000,000 
acres,  much  of  which  is  far  below  the  level  of 
the  seas — by  which  it  is  on  three  sides  bor 
dered  and  from  which  it  is  protected  by  very 
extended  aud  expensive  dykes.  Its  drainage 
is  by  a  series  of  canals,  and  wind-mills  which 
collect  the  waters  and  pump  them  up  into  the 
sea. 

Although  its  rich  soil  is  worth  from  $300  to 
$300  per  acre,  a  large  part  is  devoted  to  pas. 
turage  and  meadow,  and,  besides  supporting 
a  population  of  half  a  million  people,  it  feeds 
over  150,000  head  of  cattle,  producing  annually 
for  sale  21,000.000  pounds  of  cheese,  aud 
1,000,000  pounds  of  butter.  For  centuries,  no 
one  knows  how  many,  the  aim  of  its  breeders 
has  been  to  produce  a  race  of  cattle  excelling 
in  milk  and  cheese  production.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Hollands— the  result¬ 
ing  breed— have  by  far  exceeded  all  others  in 
their  enormous  yields  of  milk? 

While  there  are  many  cows  of  this  breed 
that  have  made  astonishing  records,  we  have, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  got  together  and  pre¬ 
sent  this  week,  on  our  first  page,  at  Fig.  213. 
the  likenesses  of  the  live  largest  milkers  ever 
on  record,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  every 
one  owes  her  origin  to  this  peculiar  country. 
These  cows  have  given  in  milk  an  aggregate, 
in  one  year,  of  over  50  tons,  or  five  full  car¬ 
loads,  being  au  average  of  over  10  tons  each. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Echo  No.  121, 
H.  H.  13.  She  was  bred  by  the  Hon.  Gerrit 
S.  Miller,  was  sired  by  Rip  Van  Winkle  No. 
35,  H.  H.  B. ;  her  dam  was  Crown  Princess 
No.  0,  H.  H.  B.,  both  of  which  wero  imported. 
Echo  was  calved  in  September,  1373.  In  one 
year,  ending  March  20,  1383,  she  gave  for  her 
present  owner,  Mr.  F,  C,  Stevens,  AHica, 
New  York,  18, ISO)*  pounds  of  milk,  thereby 
placiog  herself  at  the  head  of  milk  producers. 
In  a  second  trial,  extending  from  May  28th, 
1834,  to  the  same  date  in  1335,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  Mr.  Stevens  thought  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  show  a  large  return,  with  what 
food  she  would  eat,  consisting  of  graiu,  roots, 
hay  and  silage;  milked  three  times  daily, 
she  gave  in  one  day,  82%  pounds;  in  one 
mouth,  2,290%  pounds,  and  in  one  year  23,- 
777%  pounds  of  milk,  making  for  the  two 
years  the  enormous  yield  of  41,390  pounds,  an 
average  daily  production  of  57  pounds  five 
ounces.  .As  she  weighed  less  than  2,000 
pounds,  she  produced  in  the  best  year  more 
than  12  times  her  own  weight  of  milk,  plac¬ 
ing  her  by  far  ahead  of  all  others.* 

Second  in  production  is  Princess  of  Wayne, 
No.  054,  H.  H.  B.  She  was  imported  from 
North  Hoi  laud  in  September,  1870,  by  her 
present  owners,  T.  G.  Yeomans  &  Sous,  of 
Walworth,  N.  Y.  She  was  calved  in  March, 
1878.  Her  dam  was  Queen  of  Wayne,  No. 
955,  H.  H.  B.  From  January  1st,  1384,  to 
January  1st,  1885,  she  produced  20,400  pounds 
nine  ounces  of  milk;  her  best  day’s  record  was 
80  pounds,  and  she  yielded  2 ,102  pounds  one 
ounce  in  one  month. 

Empress,  No,  539,  II.  H.  R  ,  stands  third. 
She  also  was  fiom  North  Holland,  being  1. im¬ 
ported  in  February,  1879,  by  her  present  own¬ 
er,  the  Hon.  Gerrit  8.  Miller,  of  Peterboro, 
N.  Y.  She  was  calved  in  May,  1871,  aud  is 
consequently  now  14  years  old.  She  is  said  to 
have  given  iu  one  day,  while  in  Holland,  108 
pounds  of  milk,  and  m  a  single  month  2,074 
pounds.  She  gave  Mr.  Miller  in  a  year,  end¬ 
ing  April  17th,  1884,  19,714%  pounds,  being 
then  18  years  old. 

Mr.  Edward  lluidekoper’s  cow  Violet,  No. 
748,  H.  H.  B.,  stands  fourth.  Violet  also  is  a 
North  Hollander.  She  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Huidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  March, 
1878.  Her  highest  record  is,  for  a  single  day, 
80%  pounds;  for  a  single  month,.  2  840% 
pounds,  and  for  the  year  closing  March  24th 
1881,  18,607%  pounds,  or  a  little  over  51  pounds 
per  day. 

Fifth,  and  completing  this  remarkable 
group,  is  Aaggie,  No.  901  H.  H.  B.,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb, 
of  Syracuse,  New  York.  Her  sire  was  Hook¬ 
er;  her  dam  Aaggie  Oude.  She  was  calved 
in  April,  1374,  and  was  imported  from  North 
Holland  in  September,  1379  by  Messrs.  Smiths 
&  Powell,  and  has  ever  since  been  owned  by 
them  until  the  firm  was  recently  enlarged  by 
the  taking  in  of  Mr.  Lamb.  Jn  1880,  she  gave, 
in  one  day,  84%  pounds;  in  one  month,  2,302%; 
pounds,  and  in  oue  year,  18,004  pounds  15 
ounces,  being  then  the  largest  recorded  yield, 
aud  at  once  making  her  and  the  herd  to 
which  sh&  belonged  famous.  She  has  proved  a 

♦  We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  since  our  Illustra¬ 
tion  was  made,  this  famous  cow  has  died. 


most  prolific  breeder,  and  has  become  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Aaggie  family. 

This  picture  is  full  of  instruction,  and  will 
well  repay  careful  study  by  every  milk  or 
cheese  dairyman  in  our  country.  A  feature 
very  prominent  is  the  striking  similarity  of 
these  cows  in  form  and  general  appearance, 
also  in  development  of  udder  and  copious 
system  of  milk  veins.  That  these  remarkable 
cows  should  all  belong  to  a  single  breed  and 
all  come  virtually  from  the  same  country,  is 
certainly  something  more  than  an  accident, 
and  this  fact  should  have  great  weight  with 
our  dairy  friends. 

A  LITTLE  PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT 
JERSEYS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  hope  the  Rural  readers  will  not  get  the 
notion  into  their  heads  that  Jersey  cattle  are 
a  humbug,  because  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is 
too  much  run  by  aristocratic  impracticables, 
or  because  certaiu  breeders,  by  special  care, 
may  secure  wonderful  results.  There  are 
most  gratifying  results  about  Jersey  cattle, 
aud  they  are  plain  facts,  which  plaiu  people 
can  see  for  themselves  aud  plainly  understand. 
They  are  unquestionably  the  best  breed  for 
butter  making,  and  possess  the  largest  per- 
cen  age  of  good  cows  for  this  purpose  of  any 
breed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  Jersey  cows  that  will 
make  on  good,  not  extra,  feed  from  10  to  16 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  This  is  good 
enough,  and  when  the  development  of  udder 
and  other  characteristics  for  milk  are  peculiar 
to  a  family,  aud  the  poor  cows  are  exceptional, 
such  a  family  is  valuable.  When  cows  of  a 
particular  strain  give  very  rich  milk,  there  is 
another  value  added  to  them.  Jerseys  have 
not  only  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves  for 
the  dairy,  but  they  will  impart  it  to  native 
cows.  The  experience  of  fanners  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood  establishes  this  fact.  The  cows  in 
the  dairies  which  make  the  most  and  the  best 
butter  iu  this  section  are  the  offspring  of 
crosses  of  Jersey  bulls,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  these  grade  cows  to  make  from  nine 
to  12  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week  on  pasture 
alone;  aud  a  number  of  cows,  one-half  and 
three-fourths  Jersey,  have  made  upwards  of 
12  pounds.  They  will  not  dry  up  as  soon  as 
the  natives,  and  this  valuable  quality  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Jerseys,  and  it  gives  them  ad¬ 
ditional  value.  Jerseys  possess  the  character¬ 
istic  of  being  long  milkers  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  1  bavo  oue  family  which  never  be¬ 
come  entirely  dry.  This  peculiarity  increases 
the  milking  period  over  native  cows  at  least 
three  months,  which  is  no  small  item  in  the 
profit  of  a  cow.  Jersey  bulls  are  very  cheap, 
and  it  will  pay  to  introduce  them  in  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  cows 
tor  making  butter.  People  interested  in  other 
breeds  naturally  talk  down  Jerseys,  hut  those 
who  appreciate  rich  milk  and  nice  butter,  self- 
colored,  will  tell  a  different  story.  Where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  Jersey  blood  ia  a  dairy, 
carrots  and  annatto  will  not  be  required. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  CONVENIENT  MILKING  STOOL. 

A  good  milking  stool  is  not  so  insignificant 
an  appliance  in  the  diary  barn  or  yard  as 
might,  at  first  thought,  be  supposed.  It  adds 
much  to  the  comfort  of  the  milker  and  to  tho 
certainty  that  the  milk  will  not  be  wasted  by 
the  kicking  over  of  tne  pail,  or  the  putting  of 
a  foot  in  the  milk.  We  show  at  Fig.  214  a 


Fig.  214. 


simple  stool,  that  can  be  easily  made  by  any 
one  handy  with  tools.  The  main  or  lower 
part  is  to  be  10x10  inches;  on  the  back  end  of 
this  is  a  piece  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide 
and  10  inches  long  nailed  securely  to  the  top 
side.  The  seat  is  8x10  inches,  and  is  nailed 
upon  the  raiser,  with  its  front  edge  project¬ 
ing,  ns  shown  in  the  cut,  and  hollowed 
OUt  to  fit  the  puil.  A  holt  four  inches  Jong  a,nd 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  should  be  put 
down  through  the  center  of  t  he  raiser,  holding 
all  firmly  together.  This  stool  should  have 
three  legs,  as  shown,  two  under  the  front  part 
four  iuches  long  below  the  stool,  and  one 
under  the  seat  part,  six  aud  one  half  inches 
long.  This  makes  a  very  strong  aud  comfort¬ 
able  stool,  and  no  oue  taking  the  trouble  to 
make  one  will  ever  regret  the  time  or  labor. 
-  ■  •  ♦  • 

MORE  ABOUT  AMLBTO, 

In  the  Rural  of  June  8,  we  presented  to 
our  readers  a  full-page  engraving  of  the 
famous  Holland  cow,  Auileto,  belonging  to 


F.  C.  Stevens  of  Attica,  N.  Y. ,  proprietor  of 
the  well  known  Maplewood  herd.  Several 
inaccuraeiesaccideutally  occurred  iugiviugthe 
pedigree  of  the  animal;  and  as  the  tho  owners 
of  such  choice  stock  are  as  careful  about 
accurucy  iu  the  pedigree  of  their  favorites,  as 
are  the  proud  possessors  of  time-honored 
names  in  noble  families,  we  hasten  to  say  that 
Amleto  was  calved  on  March  10,  1879,  and 
was  sired  by  the  district  bull  of  VVoguutn, 
North  Holland;  dam,  Beetje,  having  a  record 
of  70  pounds  eight  ounces  of  milk  per  day. 
Amleto  was  the  prize  cow  at  the  great 
Amsterdam  Exposition  of  1384,  after  which 
she  was  bought  by  her  present  owner,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  this  country  on  October  15,  1834,  and 
giving  birth  to  a  calf,  Amleto  2d,  No.  8,352, 
H.  H.  B.,  on  November  19.  Since,  she  has 
yielded  10,310  pounds  of  milk  in  135  days,  or 
an  average  of  55  pouuds  1 1  ounces  per  day  for 
the  entire  time,  the  largest  day’s  record  being 
79  pounds  four  ounces.  As  the  animal  had 
been  a  month  in  quarantine,  and  had  not  yet 
been  acclimated  at  the  date  of  testing,  this 
record  is  certainly  remarkable. 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

Aside  from  the  number  of  animals  fed,  the 
kind  of  forage  given  und  the  amount  of  the 
bedding  furnished  will  determine  the  size  of 
the  manure  pile;  but  the  selection  of  feeding 
stuffs,  iu  connection  with  the  forage,  estab¬ 
lishes  its  mannrial  value,  and  this  is  secondary 
only  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
operation,  aud  should  always  be  considered  in 
making  choice  of  foods.  Of  course,  our  first 
thought  should  be  the  selection  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  stuffs  as  beHt  meet  the  wants 
of  the  stock  so  as  to  result  iu  the  largest  profit. 

If  machinery  for  making  cloth  be  supplied 
with  cotton,  however  good  and  abundant  the 
supply,  it  can  not  bn  expected  to  turn  out  all- 
wool  flannel;  so  with  the  animal  economy,  to 
produce  lean  meat  or  muscle,  milk  rich  in 
caseine — the  cheese  element — requires  food 
rich  in  albuminoids,  of  which  nitrogen  is  the 
base;  to  build  up  the  bone  structure  of  a 
young  animal,  whether  before  or  after  birth, 
it  is  necessary  that  its  food,  or  that  of  the 
mother,  should  contain  phosphate  of  lime  and 
other  mineral  salts;  to  take  a  full  grown  but 
lean  animal,  and  fit  it  for  the  shambles,  adding 
largely  to  its  proportion  of  fat,  or  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter,  requires  food  rich  in  the 
carbohydrates — sugar,  starch  aud  oils— from 
which  animal  fat  ia  derived.  So,  ashasalreudy 
been  stated,  the  animal’s  system  is  but  the 
machinery  for  converting  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  tho  food  into  meat,  wool, 
milk  or  bone,  and  after  selecting  and  appro 
priating  what  it  needs,  the  residue  is  excreted 
as  manure.  To  a  certain  extent,  all  animals,  for 
whatever  purpose  kept,  require  the  same 
elements  iu  their  food;  compensation  for 
wear  and  tear  of  muscles,  as  well  us  the  re¬ 
placement  of  bone,  aud  the  maintenance  of 
animal  heat,  requires  a  supply  of  nitrogeu, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  carbon,  etc.,  and 
Nature  has  provided  that  ulruost  every  plant 
and  grain  contain  these  iu  sufficient  quantity 
for  au  uuimal’s  ordinary  wants.  But,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  experiments, 
but  most  recently  by  Prof .  Sanborn,  of  Mo., 
the  animal  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  forced 
into  the  development  of  lean  or  fat  meat,  or 
the  yieldiug  of  milk  rich  iu  butter  or  caseiue, 
or  tho  building  up  of  a  large  frame,  by  u 
variation  of  the  above  elements  in  its  feeding 
ration;  so,  when  we  feed  for  a  special  purpose, 
as  the  growing  of  wool,  the  making  of  butter 
or  cheese,  the  rearing  of  a  young  animal,  we 
must  select  such  foods,  aud  so  combine  them 
as  to  present  a  surplus  of  those  elements  re¬ 
quired  for  the  particular  purpose. 

If  a  person  having  corn  to  shell,  should  em¬ 
ploy  a  boy  with  only  sufficient  power  to  turn 
the  empty  Rbeller,  uo  mutter  how  perfect  the 
shelter  muy  be,  no  corn  would  be  shelled  and 
all  the  money  paid  for  running  the  sheller 
would  be  simply  bo  much  lost.  The  same  is 
true  of  stock-feeding;  the  feeding  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  so  us  just  to  maintain  its  flesh  (merely 
running  the  machine),  requires,  at  the  mini¬ 
mum,  the  daily  consumption  of  two  per  cent, 
of  its  live  weight  of  the  very  best  Kuglish 
bay,  or  its  equivalent  of  other  food.  This 
mode  of  feeding  is  the  employment  of  the  boy- 
power,  aud  the  entire  wasting  of  so  much 
food,  except  the  small  return  in  manure,  and 
yet  bow  many,  very  many,  farms  do  we 
find  whose  stock  iu  bpring  are  not  one  whit 
heavier  than  when  they  entered  the  Winter, 
and  often,  by  many  pouudM,  actually  lighter, 
to  the  loss  not  only  of  food,  but  of  valuable 
time. 

Profit  in  stock-feeding,  then,  only  comes 
when  the  animals  consume  food  iu  excess  of  a 


mere  maintenance  ration,  aud  because  this  is 
nearly  a  fixed  quantity,  the  ratio  of  profit  in¬ 
creases  much  faster  than  the  increase  of  food. 
The  amount  of  food  which  an  animal  can  be 
induced  to  eat,  and  which  it  will  digest  and 
assimilate,  depends  largely  upon  tho  selection 
of  feeding  stuffs  and  in  so  combining  them  as 
to  present  to  the  digestive  organism  au  abun¬ 
dance  of  such  elements,  in  their  most  assimila¬ 
ble  form,  as  are  essential  to  the  secretion  of 
the  desired  products.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  proportion  of  nutri¬ 
ment  extracted  from  the  food  more  nearly 
approximates  the  whole  contained,  as  we  near 
the  starvation  ration,  and  decreases  as  our 
ration  becomes  more  generous,  until  a  point 
is  reached  when  tho  digestive  01 gars  cease  to 
be  able  to  take  any  more,  and  beyond  this  the 
consumption  becomes  unprofitable  from  its 
excess.  The  correctness  of  both  these  propo¬ 
sitions  is  attested  by  the  cases  of  those  cows 
recent  y  tested  for  the  production  of  butter 
or  the  yield  of  milk.  In  each  case,  where  we 
are  enligbtunod  as  to  their  manner  of  being 
fed,  they  have  been  supplied  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  rich,  easily  digested  foods,  aud  the 
quantity  increased  till  nearly  100  pouuds  were 
eaten,  aud  the  products  would  fail  to  pay  for 
the  food  consumed. 

The  safe  rule,  then,  in  the  selection  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs,  if  looking  only  upon  their  action 
upon  the  stock,  is  to  choose  those  rich  iu  the 
components  of  whatever  product  we  most 
desire;  but  there  is  another  very  important 
consideration  which  we  cannot  ignore,  and 
which  will  often  decide  the  point  of  profit  or 
loss,  and  this  we  will  next  consider. 


ON  THE  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  OF  POL¬ 
LEN  ON  FRUIT. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Editor  of  the  Gardener’s  Mouthly 
and  State  Botanist  of  Pennsylvania. 

( Continued .) 

The  Utica  Herald  for  1869  records  au  apple 
tree,  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  of  a  sour 
variety,  grafted  on  all  the  lower  brauebes 
with  a  “sweet”  kind;  but  the  fruit  was  al 
sour.  Eventually  the  top  was  cut  away,  wheu 
tho  sweets  were  satisfied  to  resume  their  nor¬ 
mal  character.  If  pollen  hud  acted  in  this 
case,  the  “sours”  would  surely  have  been  once 
in  a  while  affectud.  When  all  the  vigor  was 
thrown  into  the  lower  branches,  it  made,  iu 
that  variety,  a  difference,  and  we  see  at  once 
that  changes  from  “sour  to  sweet"  in  any  case 
may  not  have  auy  relation  to  pollenization. 
In  the  same  paper  is  noted  a  curious  ease  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  that  pollen  has  some  direct 
influence.  Mr.  David  Walker,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  New  York,  “noticed”  that  au 
orchard  all  of  late  apples,  always  kept  well. 
In  another  orchard  with  late  and  early  ones 
mixed,  the  lute  ones  did  not  keep  as  they 
should  do,  and,  “he  supposed,”  this  occurred 
because  the  late  ones  were  immediately  influ¬ 
enced  by  pollen  of  the  early  ones.  Why 
should  this  one  supposition  be  the  only  oue 
to  be  entertained?  Another  curious  case  is 
that  mentioned  by  Philip  Woodley,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  An  apple  tree  forked;  it 
fruited  in  alternate  years,  as  many  kiuds  of 
apples  do;  but  it  came,  in  time,  to  bearing  on 
each  branch  on  alternate  years,  so  that  he  had 
apples  every  year  on  one  branch  or  the  other. 
But  with  this  ehauge  the  fruit  also  changed 
somewhat,  “so  as  to  be  easily  distinguishable” 
(Gardener’s  Monthly,  1867,  pugo  887). 

Not  only  have  believers  in  changes  through 
pollen  felt  bound  to  believe  it  merely  because 
they  saw  changes;  but  they  have  even  insisted 
that  apples  changed  to  [wars!  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  1872. says  that  Ellwood 
Walter,  President  of  the  Mutual  Mercantile 
Mariue  Insurance  Company,  exhibited  au 
apple  brunch,  having  one  upple  and  two  pears 
on  it,  the  apple  being  between  tho  two  pears. 
Another  pear  was  on  the  branch,  but  had 
been  taken  off  for  testing,  and  found  to  be  a 
true  pear !  The  editor  saw  the  apple  leaves 
on  tho  branch.  In  1875  John  Lambert,  father 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  %’atcbes  Democrat 
aud  Courier,  had  a  pear  branch  that  had 
borne  pears  for  two  years,  bear  apples.  The 
apples,  were,  however,  “pear-shaped.”  (Gar¬ 
dener’s  Monthly,  1875).  In  1876  Mr.  T,  T. 
Lyou,  of  Plymouth,  Michigan,  gathered  from 
u  Carolina  Red  June  u  fruit  so  like  a  pear 
that  he  half  suspected  at  first  it  had  been  ac¬ 
cidently  grafted  with  a  pear.  In  1871  a  fruit 
said  to  be  an  apple  was  sent,  to  the  author  of 
this  paper  from  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Paris,  On¬ 
tario,  but  it  was  rotten  when  it  arrived.  It 
was  said  to  be  like  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
though  believed  to  have  been  gathered  from 
a  pear  supposed  to  be  the  Tyson,  It  hndpear 
seeds,  ami  this  proved  that  the  sender  had 
probably  made  no  mistake  iu  supposing  it  to 
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be  taken  from  the  pear  tree.  But  it  was 
round  like  an  apple.  The  Tyson  has  a  loug 
fruit  and  woody  cells  (grit)  in  the  fruit,  this 
had  noue;  but  the  flesh  was,  as  far  as  could  be 
detected  in  its  rotten  condition,  apple  flesh. 
This  is  the  case  quoted  by  Maximowicz  as 
"observed”  by  Mr.  Meehan.  The  apple  that 
grew  through  the  pear  branches  was  said  to 
be  a  Rhode  Island  Greening,  which,  before  it 
decayed,  the  pear- apple  was  said  to  resemble. 
But  as  we  kuow  change  of  character  comes 
with  change  of  form,  and  as  the  pear  seeds 
were  not  changed,  this  instance  is  in  uo  way 
evidence  of  immediate  action  of  pollen.  In 
fact,  an  apple  so  easily  changes  its  character 
that  it  Is  difficult  for  the  best  pomologist  to 
tell  u  variety  when  it  is  grown  under  circum¬ 
stances  different  from  those  within  his  own 
experience.  Other  fruits  are  as  changeable. 
I  have  even  failed  to  recognize  the  well- 
known  Bartlett  Pears,  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Against  all  these  guesses — guesses  made  in 
the  main  by  parties  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
great  range  in  nature  of  what  we  may  term 
the  innate  power  to  vary — we  have  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  made  crossing  a  life¬ 
long  study  and  practice,  and  who  never  saw 
any  change,  except  where  it  could  be  account¬ 
ed  for  without  the  guess  that  it  was  due  to  the- 
immediate  action  of  pollen.  I  was  auxiousto 
get  a  hybrid  betweeu  the  Chinese  Rose  Hibis¬ 
cus  and  the  hardy  Hibiscus  xnilitaris;  but 
though  the  ovarium  would  increase  a  little  in 
size  over  those  wholly  unfertilized,  it  always 
fell  before  maturity.  Believing  from  this  that 
more  nutrition  was  required  to  perfect  these 
seeds  than  the  normal  ones,  no  other  flowers 
on  the  spike  were  permitted  to  open  but 
tne  one  fertilized.  Then  I  got  a  pod  with  ouly 
three  seeds  in  it;  but  that  pod  was  panduri 
form  and  not  conical.  The  lair  inferpnce  is 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  nutrition  and  not  of 
pollen,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
declares  that  with  a  continuously  life-long 
experience  in  hybridizing,  he  had  never  seen 
any  immediate  change.  Mr.  Williams,  in 
the  same  publication,  says  that  after  16  years 
of  continuous  experience,  he  had  never  seen 
change.  Donald  Beaton,  a  prince  of  cross¬ 
fertilizers  among  florists’  flowers,  says  some¬ 
where,  though  1  cannot  now  quote,  that  he 
never  saw  a  single  instance  of  immediate 
change.  Dr.  Herbert  Doan  of  Manchester, 
who  possibly  gave  more  attention  to  cross- 
fertilizing  monocotyledons  than  auy  person 
ever  did,  saw  so  little  change  that  he  ventures 
to  express  his  total  disbelief  in  many  reported 
crosses  of  Gici  t.ner,  Ivolveuter,  Wiesmann  and 
Sagarut  (Horticulturist  1846,  p.  22). 

C.  W.  Garfield,  formerly  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  is  the  ouiy  one  we  cau 
iiud  on  record,  who  made  direct  attempts  to 
test  the  matter.  In  1875,  he  made  100  experi¬ 
ments—  iiJ  lu  each  case— thut  is,  he  cross- 
fertilized  1,000  flowers.  There  was  no  change 
except  iu  three  instances.  It  was  found  that 
Talman  Sweet  Apple,  crossed  with  Wagener, 
had  a  sub-ucid  flavor.  Red  Astruchau  with 
pollen  of  Talman  Sweet  had  its  flavor 
"quite  mild,”  color  “much  modified,”  aud  the 
form  was  “rather  flat,”  Wagener  crossed  by 
Talman  SweOl  had  the  "color  much  modified,” 
Only  lor  the  fact  that  changes  such  as  these 
are  well  known  to  occur  w  here  there  cau  bo 
no  pollen  iullnence,  these  very  slight  chauges 
among  so  extensive  a  trial  might  slightly  lavor 
the  Darwinian  theory. 

But  how  about  corn  aud  squashes!  Here 
we  are  again  without  any  direct  experiments 
to  speak  of.  The  Rev.  L.  J.  Templin,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  observer,  says,  in  the  Gardiner’s 
Monthly  for  1878  (p.  178):  "Everybody  knows 
thut  corn  will  mix."  “1  have  Observed  such 
results,  I  think,  in  numbers  of  instances.”  But 
who  is  everybody!  Nobody!  "Everybody 
has  observed”  the  changes,  no  doubt.  But 
why  may  these  changes  uot  have  boeu  brought 
about  by  tbo  innate  power  to  change  thut 
originated  the  cbuLge  of  color  iu  the  first 
instance.  Mr.  Jacob  Moore,  raiser  of  the 
Brighton  aud  other  cross-bred  grapes,  assorts, 
that  iu  no  instance  did  he  ever  see  auy  im¬ 
mediate  effect  iu  that  fruit.  To  test  corn,  ho 
got  a  plant  of  the  yellow  flint  variety,  and 
planted  w  hite  sweet  corn  all  around  it.  Ho 
cut  off  the  tassel,  and  forced  the  plant  to  use 
pollen  of  the  white  sweet  corn,  but  every 
grain  of  the  product  was  yellow  (Gardener’s 
Monthly,  1872,  p.  219).  Charles  Arnold,  of 
Paris,  Ontario  (sumo  magazine,  1878,  p.  104) 
reports  a  successful  experiment,  and  contends 
from  it  tlu»  truth  of  his  view  of  su  perforation, 
lie  found  two  colors  in  one  grain  from  the 
use  of  pollen  from  two  varieties  on  the  female. 
"But  surely  yon  w  ill  not  deny  what  ‘every¬ 
body  knows,'  that  corn  will  show  admixture 
at  oQCe I”  i  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  Cicero’s  “  Vox 
populi "  should  be  taken  as  the  “  1’o.r  /><*/,”  it. 
should  be  here.  But  1  am  dealing  with  the 
record  of  actual  experiment,  and  the  above 
are  all  1  kuow.  And  melons  and  squashes! 


The  only  actual  tests  that  I  kuow  of  were 
made  by  Hon.  Simon  Brown,  one  of  the 
mo8t  careful  aud  most  eminent  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  New  England.  In  a  very  full 
paper  in  the  Reports  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  1868,  p.  857,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  planted  together  Crook- Necked, 
Hubbard,  and  Boston  Marrow  Squashes 
field  pumpkins,  Marrow  aud  Crook  necked 
squashes,  musk-melou  aud  water-melon;  but 
uone  have  shown  by  the  seedlings  any  cross, 
much  less  auy  influence  immediately  on  the 
fruit.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  whatever 
on  record  to  show  thut  there  is  any  immedi¬ 
ate  influence  of  polleu  on  the  fruit  of  cucur- 
bitaceous  plants,  except  that  when  a  fruit  is 
not  quite  as  long  or  as  round  as  the  original; 
not  as  much  or  less  netted  than  the  original; 
not  as  sweet  or  as  harsh  as  the  original, 
“everybody  Knows”  it  has  been  cross-fertil¬ 
ized.  Mr.  Carman,  the  highly  intelligent 
editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lazenby  have  recently  published  state¬ 
ments  that  they  believe  they  have  seen  im¬ 
mediate  changes  in  pears  and  strawberries; 
but  as  these  gentlemen  and  others  propose  to 
repeat  these  experiments,  they  need  not  be 
introduced  here. 

[We  beg  to  gay  to  Prof.  Meehan  that  we 
have  never  noticed  a  single  instance  of  change 
in  any  plant,  that  we  attributed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  pollen — except  in  the  one  case  of 
corn.  Six  years  ago  wo  planted  about  50  dif¬ 
ferent  (!)  kiuds  of  corn  in  the  same  field.  None 
of  the  plants  were  emasculated.  Many  of  the 
ears  of  the  crop  were  spriukled  with  kernels 
of  red,  white,  and  yellow.  Last  year  we 
planted  in  alternate  plots  a  white  dent  corn 
(originally  called  Blount’s)  and  60  different  (!) 
kiuds  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  tassels  of  the  white  dent  were  all  cut  off 
before  the  pollen  was  ripe.  Many  of  the  ears 
bore  kernels  of  half  a-dozeu  different  colors — 
dark-red,  mottled,  light,  aud  dark-yellow. 
Some  were  flint,  aud  several  kernels  were 
sweet  corn. — Ens.] 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  writer  of  this  has 
shown  that  the  white-berried  Milcbella  repens 
(Partridge-Berry)  fertile  only  when  it  has 
pollen  from  another  plant,  has  still  white  ber¬ 
ries,  though  receiving  pollen  from  the  dark- 
red  variety;  aud  that  the  white-berried 
Prinos  verticillaiua  (Common  Winter  berry) 
behaves  iu  the  same  way  (Proc.  Ac.  Nat. 
Sciences  Pbila.,  298,  1884). 

1  have  often  thought  that  Mr.  Darwin’s 
power  to  analyze  the  value  of  facts  was  not 
equal  to  his  ability  to  collect  and  place  can¬ 
didly  all  such  statements  together.  My  great 
admiratiou  for  the  man  and  for  his  work  in 
general  has  given  me  no  disposition  to  be 
ranged  with  those  iconoclasts  who  utay  love 
to  see  so  popular  a  scientific  idol  overthrown. 
It  seems,  however,  but  justice  to  myself,  from 
Dr.  Gray’s  criticisms,  to  show  that  Darwin’s 
chapter  on  this  topic  is  not  prepared  with  his 
usual  good  judgment,  nor  is  Dr.  Gray's  in¬ 
dorsement  thereof  iu  accordance  with  the  care 
he  is  noted  for,  before  offering  an  opinion.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  1  think,  that 
with  the  light  which  modern  experience  throws 
on  innate  or  natural  variation,  the  changes 
which  our  forefathers  supposed  due  to  the 
immediate  action  of  polleu  on  fruit,  were  hut 
a  mere  guess  which  we  iu  these  days  can  let¬ 
ter  explain,  and  that  there  is  uo  evidence — 
Indian  corn  scarcely  excepted,  ai  d  this 
may  be  couuted  iu  the  Cotyledon  class — which 
the  trained  scientific  man  would  call  evidence 
that  auy  immediate  change  in  fruit  is  possible. 
— ■  ♦  »  » 
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Xanthoceras  sorbikolia.— Ou  page  350, 
the  Rural  asks  about  this  little  tree,  and  I 
venture  to  tell  how  it  has  behaved  with  us 

a 

We  have  two  plants.  Last  Winter  one  was  a 
little  bare  stick  11  inches  high,  aud  the  other 
a  similar  one  ouly  12  inches  high.  About  the 
first  of  May  both  plants  began  to  grow  and 
bear  branches  aud  flower-racemes.  About 
the  20th  of  Muy  the  flowers  began  to  open; 
they  lasted  in  good  condition  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  now— June  8d— nil  are  about 
over.  The  twelve-inch  plant  has  borne  five 
racemes,  each  live  inches  long;  aud  the  four¬ 
teen  inch  plant,  three  racemes,  one  of  which 
is  seven  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  one  nud- 
a* third  inch  across,  white  with  red  eye,  and 
numerous.  The  plants  are  iu  ordinary  gur- 
den  ground,  and  were  unprotected  in  any¬ 
way  iu  Winter.  You  ask  how  “does  the  In¬ 
florescence  compare  with  that  shown  in  the 
pictures  published  several  years  ago!”  In  the 
(Loudon)  Garden,  Vol.  vfit  ,  page  634,  is  a  col¬ 
ored  plate  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  true  and 
excellent  likeness;  so,  too,  is  the  descriptive 
mutter  accompanying  it  a  truthful  description. 

This  Xanthoceras  is  hardy  at  Boston,  ex 
eeedingly  free  flowering,  very  oruuuicuta| 
when  in  bloom,  and  it  seoius  to  sot  fruit  free, 
ly— al>out  a  dozen  fruits  have  "set”  ou  our 
little  plauts,  aud  1  have  known  it,  some  years 
ago,  to  mature  fruits  iu  Dr.  Walcot’s  garden 


at  Cambridge,  Mass.  But  I  shall  not  let  our 
little  plants  carry  any  fruit  this  year,  as  they 
are  too  small,  and  fruit-bearing  is  too  exhaust¬ 
ing  for  such  young  stock. 

The  California  Privet  got  consider¬ 
ably  hurt  last  Winter;  most  of  the  small 
branches  have  been  killed, and  u  good  deal  of 
the  old  wood  too.  Still  it  is  too  good  an  ever¬ 
green  like  shrub  to  dispense  with;  such  an¬ 
other  “cutting,”  as  it  got  last  Winter,  may  uot 
again  occur  for  years. 

Deciduous  Azaleas.— In  one  massive  bed 
we  have  some  2,500  specimens  of  these,  and 
most  of  them  are  now — June8rd — in  bloom. 
A.  amo-na  is  about  over.  A.  mollis, with  very 
large,  showy  flowers,  is  in  perfection;  it  is  a 
little  more  tender  than  the  others.  Of  the 
many  varieties  of  "Ghent”  azaleas  some  are 
iu  full  bloom,  some  just  beginning  to  flower, 
and  others  will  not  blossom  for  a  week  or  two 
yet.  In  many  cases  the  Ghent  azaleas  are 
“worked,”and  sprouts  and  suckers  arise  from 
the  stocks  in  like  manner  as  they  do  from 
roses;  but  I  let  them  alone,  as  they  blossom  so 
copiously  and,  oftentimes,  the  flowers  of  the 
stock  are  prettier  than  those  of  the  cion. 

Viburnum  kotundifolxum  is  a  handsome 
Snowball  bush  in  the  way  of  aud  much  like 
V.  plicatum;  but  if  you  want  to  find  the  round 
leaves,  you  must  look  for  them  at  the  base  of 
the  twigs,  as  the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of 
the  branches  are  not  round.  It  is  now  iu  full 
beauty;  so  too  is  the  common  Snowball  (V. 
Opulus),  but  the  V.  plicatum  will  not  be  in 
full  beauty  for  a  week  or  so  yet. 

Lo.nickra  hispida  is  unlike  any  other  Bush 
Honeysuckle  that  I  know  of;  but  it  is  a  little 
beauty,  in  full  bloom  now,  aud  its  pretty  pink- 
purple  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  primroses  and  violets.  It  is  of  a 
very  dense,  vine,  bushy  habit,  with  small 
whitish-green  leaves,  perfectly  hardy,  and  it 
suckers  with  the  persistency  of  that  mildewy 
wretch — the  Indian  Curraut. 

Yarrow- leaved  Spir.eaiS.  millefolia).— 
Wheu  I  first  had  this  shrub,  half  a  dozen  years 
ago,  1  expected  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  am  dis¬ 
appointed  with  it.  Its  flowers  don’t  amount 
to  anythiug  in  an  ornamental  sense,  and  its 
foliage,  though  very  distinct  and  pretty,  is 
never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  an  attraction; 
besides,  the  habit  of  the  plant  itself  is  scraggy. 

8piu.ea  l.kvkiata  is  another  spiraea  that 
has  disappointed  me.  We  have  it  now  in  fine 
condition,  stocky,  very  full  of  handsome 
leaves,  aud  beuriug  lots  of  whitish  flowers. 
But  the  dirty-white  blossoms  are  no  attraction, 
and  the  hot  sunshine  of  July  will  destroy  the 
mass  of  foliage — then  what’s  the  use  of  it  as  a 
garden  shrub! 

Van  Bouttk’b  Spir-ka  is  to-day  the 
whitest  and  fullest  among  its  fellows.  The 
shrub  is  compact,  neat,  hardy  and  a  free 
grower,  and  the  snowy  wreaths,  in  arching- 
form  lap,  over  one  another  till  they  reach  the 
ground. 

Rosa  rugosa  has  given  us  the  first  out¬ 
door  rose  of  the  season. 

Deutzia  parviflora  is  iu  full  bloom,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  more  resembles  a  spirma 
than  a  deutzia.  Its  flowers  are  pretty,  white. 
In  umbels  on  arching-wands  of  last  year’s 
wood.  It  blossoms  a  few  days  earlier  than 
does  1>  gracilis,  but  does  not  last  long.  It  is 
hardy  and  of  free  but  compact  growth. 

Styrax  Japonica,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  Silver-bell  trees,  and  on  which  1  doted  so 
much,  got  killed  back  last  Fall  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground. 

Tomatoes. — “It  is  time  to  sow  tomato  seeds 
in  boxes,  for  plautiug  out  May  15th,”  said  the 
Rural,  p.  60,  January  24th.  Not  for  plant¬ 
ing  out-of-doors  by  any  means,  but  for  fruit¬ 
ing  indoors.  I  happened  to  make  a  sowing 
thut  week.  These  plants  have  been  grown 
along  in  a  temperature  of  55-’ at  night  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  —  greenhouse  grown  tomatoes 
dislike  a  high  temperature— und  now  are 
bearing  a  full  and  ripening  crop.  1  have  been 
picking  ripe  tomatoes  off  these  plants  for  a 
week.  For  out  door  plautiug,  I  sow  about  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Again  for  experiment’s  sake  iu  the  above 
sowing,  I  included  Cardinal,  Trophy,  Acme, 
Livingston’s  Favorite,  Livingston's  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Mayflower  and  Early  Essex,  an  x  fiud 
that  my  plants  of  Early  Essex  have  twice  as 
rnauy  tomatoes  as  have  those  of  any  of  the 
other  varieties.  Although  my  first  piekiug 
was  from  Early  Essex,  1  will  not  say  that  it  is 
earlier  thuu  uuy  of  the  othei-s,  as  all  have 
come  iu  about  the  same  time.  This  Early 
Essex  is  uot  at  all  what  is  sold  as  Eai'ly  Essex 
in  New  York,  judging  from  specimens  shown 
as  such  by  Messx-s  Scudder  Townsend  at 
their  canning  factory  near  hero  last  year; 
but  that  form  so  long  and  successfully  growu 
for  winter  forcing  by  Mr.  Winter,  of  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass.  As  a  summer,  out  door  tomato 
1  would  rather  have  Perfection,  Mayflower  or 
Cardinal. 

Lilium  auratum,  dead —Last  Summer  we 
had  iu  bloom  at  one  time  hundreds  aud  hun¬ 


dreds  of  blossoms  of  this,  the  Gold-banded 
Lily  of  Japan,  and  as  the  bulbs  had  been 
growing  in  the  same  bed  for  years  past,  we 
hardly  expected  mischief  would  overcome 
them  in  Winter.  But  it  did,  and  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  have  been  winter-killed.  In 
the  time  to  come  I  shall  not  trust  them  as  I 
used  to,  but  shall  mulch  them  deeply  anyway. 
Regarding  these  lilies,  1  may  say  that  we  have 
restored  our  losses  by  buying  from  the  dealers 
here,  and  that,  too,  at  one-third  the  price  at 
which  we  coaid  get  them  from  the  bulb- 
growers  of  Holland.  LEON. 

Queens  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Vfimnanj. 


STOCKMAN’S  MISTAKES. 

(Concluded.) 

D  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M. 

In  Stockman’s  recent  arguments  t.hei-e  are 
many  minor  points  equally  objectionable, 
that  plainly  convey  an  impression  that  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.  “I  have  no 
personal  feeling  agaiust  Dr.  Salmon,”  he  says, 
"but  what  I  object  to  is  that  he,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  aud  a  government  official,  should  so 
industriously  keep  alive  all  this  undue  excite¬ 
ment  about  contagious  diseases,  which  exist 
nowhere  except  in  the  herds  of  speculators  in 
Jerseys  and  a  few  swill  dairies.”  In  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  which,  like 
most  of  bis  charges  in  the  past,  is  indefinite 
and  in  its  present  form  can  neither  be  proved 
nor  disproved,  1  defy  him  to  point  to  one  single 
instance  where  I  have  said  there  was  a  conta¬ 
gions  disease  that  did  not  exist.  I  defy  him, 
also,  to  show  that  I  have  in  any  way  exag¬ 
gerated  the  extent  of  disease  or  the  danger 
therefrom.  Besides  my  official  reports,  which 
it  is  my  duty  under  the  law  to  make,  I  have 
scarcely  written  anything  on  this  subject  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  I  have  been  iu  Washington. 

In  regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  sentence,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  beautiful  breeding 
herds  of  O.  J.  Bailey  and  the  Tripp  Brothers, 
at  Peoria,  Hi  ,  of  John  Boyd,  at  Elmhurst, 
III.,  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Fulton,  Mo., 
or  the  grade  Short-horn  herds  ou  the  fine 
farms  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  referred  to  in 
my  last  report,  come  under  either  of  these 
classes,  and  if  so,  which  one! 

How  deceptive  is  the  statement  that  pleuro 
pneumonia  exists  only  iu  the  herds  of  specu¬ 
lators  in  Jex-seys  and  a  few  swill  dairies.  Our 
inspections,  made  by  order  of  Congress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year,  have  discovered  this  disease 
in  nearly  800  herds,  which  have  contained 
about  1,000  sick  cattle.  The  affected  animals 
were  largely  native  cattle  without  Jersey  blood, 
and  while  some  had  been  fed  on  swill,  many 
of  them  had  never  seen  this  article  of  food. 

As  to  the  losses  to  our  cattle  iudustry  from 
pleuro-pueuraouia,  I  am  not  iucliued  to  under¬ 
estimate  them,  but  1  must  differ  radically 
fx*om  Stockman  as  to  the  parties  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  up  such  losses.  A  million 
dollars  is  annually  lost  ou  our  fat  cattle  ship¬ 
ped  to  England,  because  they  are  slaughtered 
on  the  docks  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go 
inland.  Five  to  six  millions  over  and  above 
what  can  be  obtained  here,  could  be  realized 
from  store  cattle,  if  we  could  have  a  market 
for  them  in  England.  We  have  lost  during 
the  last  year  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity  and 
by  the  restrictions  ou  interstate  commerce  not 
less  than  two  millions.  Aud  these  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  dollars  are  iu  addition  to  the 
actual  losses  from  the  disease. 

Now, the  question  is,  how  can  these  losses  be 
prevented?  And  here  is  the  great  difference 
between  Stockman  and  myself.  Stockman’s 
policy  is  to  try  to  hide  the  disease;  to  keep  our 
own  people  ignorant  of  its  existence;  to  de¬ 
ceive  our  customers  abroad  ;  to  assail  and 
villify  those  who  try  to  teach  our  cattle 
owuers  the  nature  of  the  plague,  or  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrest  its  spread  or  check  its  ravages; 
to  prevent  legislation  for  the  protection  of  our 
uniufeeted  territory  by  the  free  use  of  insinu¬ 
ations,  false  charges  against  officials, and  mis¬ 
representation  of  evei*y  kind;  to  allow  the 
disease  to  spread  to  every  part  of  our  laud 
and  bring  ruin  tc  the  cattle  industry  rather 
than  give  to  the  facts  that  publicity  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  ueeded  efforts  for  its 
extirpation. 

If  he  knew  more  of  the  subject,  however, he 
would  see  that, although  his  policy  may  defeat 
legislation  and  secure  the  extension  of  the 
disease,  it  is  too  late  to  hide  its  existence  or 
deceive  either  our  own  people  or  our  foreign 
customers  in  regard  to  it.  England  did  not 
place  restrictions  upon  our  live  cattle  trade 
because  of  "exaggerated  and  senseless  excite¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  contagious  disease,”  but 
because  investigations  which  she  caused  to  be 
made  here,  showed  the  existence  of  pleuro. 
pneumonia,  while  hor  inspectors  on  the  other 
side  asserted  that  they  occasionally  fouud  this 
disease  among  the  cattle  which  we  shipped 
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as  ts  easily  ascertained  by  the  slight  gall-like 
swelling  and  hardening  of  the  parts  affected, 
it  should  be  burned,  as  they  can  very  well 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  straw  to  lessen  the  in¬ 
jury  the  ensuing  year.  After  Mr.  Luse’s  ex¬ 
perience,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cleans¬ 
ing  the  grain  and  in  separating  and  destroying 
the  infested  straw. 

While  speaking  of  this  Joint  Worm,  I  regret 
that  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  should  have  given 
such  prominence  to  a  redescription  of  this  old 
and  well-known  pest.  In  reading  over  his 
account  on  page  314  of  the  Rural,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  was  dealing  with  Isosoma 
hordei  (Harr  )  and  specimens  which  he  has 
kindly  sent,  at  my  request,  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  my  surmise  was  correct.  The  col¬ 
oration  in  this  species  is  sufficiently  variable 
to  have  induced  Dr.  Fitch  to  separate  from  it 
what  he  considered  three  distinct  species,  viz. : 
I,  tritici,  secalis  and  favipes.  The  researches 
of  Walsh,  and  the  experience  of  myself  and 
others  since,  have  shown  these  so  called  spe¬ 
cies  to  be  one  aud  the  same,  aud  the  names 
have  become  mere  variety  names  Prof. 
Cook’s  species  accords  in  every  way  with  the 
Tritici  variety,  and  the  work,  as  shown 
by  him,  is  that  peculiar  to  this  species; 
for  while,  ordinarily,  it  causes  more  or  less 
of  swelling  of  the  straw,  the  solidifying  and 


The  larva?  and  pupae  of  all  three  species  are 
so  much  alike  that  they  cannot  well  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  most  skilled,  and  Prof.  Cook’s 
description,  agrees  better  with  the  parasitic 
Semlotellus  larva  than  with  that  of  Isosoma. 


W RAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  RAISING  FINE 
NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS 
FROM  SEED. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  II. 


JAMES  DOUGALL. 


PEACHES. 

My  first  attempt  to  raise  fine  fruit  from  seed 
was  with  peaches.  I  planted  the  pits  from 
my  best  fruit,  where  the  trees  were  to  grow, 
budding  them  the  first  year  with  the  best 
named  kinds;  but  leaving  a  shoot  to  grow  from 
below  the  bud  till  it  fruited,  to  test  its  quality. 
Several  of  these  proved  very  good,  but  with 
the  exception  of  two,  they  were  not  consider¬ 
ed  distinct  enough  to  propagate  from.  One 
of  these  two,  the  Rosebank,  described  in 
Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
is  one  of  the  richest-flavored  peaches — white 


Fig.  216. 

Isosoma  tritici,  the  wingless  Joint  worm  Fly— showing  female  (/):  larva  (.a,  0);  ami  rudimentary  wing  (i); 
with  full  developed  wings  (a,  h )  of  exceptional  Individuals.— After  Riley. 


there.  These  were  her  reasons  for  imposing 
restrictions,  and  no  one  who  understands  the 
English  policy  need  be  told  that  they  will 
never  be  removed  until  we  can  show  that 
pleuro- pneumonia  no  longer  exists  here.  Our 
only  hope,  then,  either  to  save  our  cattle  indus¬ 
try  or  recover  our  trade,  is  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  and  to  do  it  immediately  and  thor¬ 
oughly. 

We  have  an  investment  of  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  at  stake,  and  we  are  annu¬ 
ally  losing  three  times  what  it  would  cost  to 
relieve  us  at  once  and  forever  from  the  danger 
— what  stupidity,  then,  to  stand  quiet  and 
idle  and  see  the  plague  spread  from  State  to 
State  as  it  has  within  the  past  year,  during 
which  time  it  has  advanced  a  thousand  miles 
nearer  our  uufenced  ranges.  But  for  its 
prompt  discovery  in  the  West  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  agitation  which 
has  led  to  its  control  there,  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  even  now  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  extermination.  U nder  such  circumstances, 
I  cannot  see  the  stock  columns  of  an  in¬ 
fluential  journal  like  the  Rural  dealing 
out.  week  after  week,  such  matter  as  l  have 
been  criticising,  without  recording  an  empha¬ 
tic  protest  and  endeavoring  to  show  the 
ignorance,  if  not  the  criminality,  as  Mr.  Per- 
iain  puts  it,  by  which  it  is  inspired.  The 
writers  of  Stockman’s  way  of  thinking  have 
succeeded  in  delaying  legislation  for  year 
after  year,  during  which  time  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  consequence,  by  restrictions  upon  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  by  the 
extension  of  the  disease,  until  now  the  crisis 
is  at  hand,  and  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  relief  muBt  come  from  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  some  other  countries  which  real¬ 
ized  their  danger  only  when  it  was  too  late  to 
be  avoided. 


PROF,  C.  V.  RILEY. 


Mr.  Elliot  Luse,  of  Barry,  Ohio,  under 
date  of  May  4th,  sent  me  samples  of  wheat- 
sti  aw  for  inspection.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“Last  Fall,  when  thrashing,  there  was  a 
hard  straw  that  would  come  through  with  the 
grain.  It  was  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  length:  when  cleaned  with  a  hand- 
mill,  1  would  get  about  one  busbel  of  this  stuff 
out  of  20  bushels  of  grain.  We  thought  but 
little  about  it  at  the  time.  This  Spring,  I 
commenced  feeding  my  horses  with  cut  straw 
and  ground  feed  One  horse  was  taken  sick, 
and  I  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  said  It  was 
worms,  and  gave  ber  a  dose,  which  soon  cured 
her.  In  less  than  a  week  another  was  taken, 
and  had  the  same  symptoms  as  the  first.  I 
concluded  it  must  be  in  the  feed.  Examining 
the  straw,  1  find  such  as  I  send  you.  In  one 
piece,  not  over  two  and-a  half  inches,  I  found 
as  many  as  eight  worms.  What  are  they,  and 
will  they  injure  the  grain  this  Summer?  I 
find  them  only  in  the  wheat  straw.” 

The  insects  in  tbese  straws  proved  to  be  the 
common  Joint  Worm  (Isosoma  hordei.  Harr.) 
(Fig.  215),  wbleh  was  quite  abundant  in  parts 


Fig.  215. 

Isoeoma  hordei,  the  true  Joint-worm  Fly.— a,  fem¬ 
ale,  with  her  antenna  and  abdomen  enlarged  <c,  e);  b, 
male,  with  same  parts  enlarged  (<*,/).— After  Riley. 

of  the  country  last  season,  and  was  a  great 
peat  30  years  ago.  As  noticed  by  Mr.  Luse, 
the  insect  remains  in  the  straw  through  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  destroy  it  is  to  burn  the  infested  straw. 
The  fact  that  the  hardened  and  solidified  bits 
of  straw,  infested  by  tbe  Joint  Worm,  came 
through  the  thrasher  with  tbe  wheat,  in  such 
quantities,  is  a  most  interesting  experience, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  cleaning  wheat  that 
has  been  infested  by  this  insect  and  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  hardened  and  swollen  bits  of  straw. 

As  the  Joint  Worm  has  evidently  been  on 
the  increase  for  the  last  few  years,  I  would 
recommend  to  wheat  growers  to  examine 
carefully  their  cut  straw  at  harvest  time,  and 
if  the  infested  portions  are  found  numerous, 


hardening  often  take  place  with  no  more  swell¬ 
ing  than  indicated  in  his  figure,  and  the 
habits  of  the  other  species  that  infest  wheat 
namely,  I.  tritici  (Riley),  and  I.  grande  (Riley), 
Figs.  216,  217,  218,  are  quite  different.  These 


Ioaoma  grande,  larger  Joint-worm  Fly,  female.— 
After  Riley. 


Fig.  218. 

IoBorna  grande.— d,  larva;  e,  antenna;  f,  mandible. 
a,  pupa.— After  Riley. 

two  are  known  only  in  the  female  sex,  and  as 
Prof.  Cook’s  figures  are  lacking  in  structural 
accuracy,  I  send  the  Rural  herewith  figures 
of  the  three  species  known  to  Infest  wheat. 
Tbe  larva  of  Isosoma  hordei  occurs  In  num¬ 
bers  usually  near  tbe  joint,  aud  produces  veri¬ 
table  galls,  the  affected  stalk  solidifying  aud 
the  external  swelling  varying  In  prominence. 
The  other  two  species,  which  may  prove  to 
be  dimorphic  forms,  live  singly  In  the  stalk 
without  causing  any  hardening  or  swelling. 


flesh  with  handsome  red  mottled  cheek, aud  of 
good  size.  The  other  was  a  seedling  from 
the  old  French  psach  Pavie  de  Pompone, 
exceeding  its  parent  in  size  and  beauty,  if  any 
thing,  but  otherwise  very  similar. 

The  Pavie  de  Pompone  was  described  by  A. 
J.  Downing  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  as 
being  very  large,  very  late,  but  worthy  of 
trial  at  the  8outb.  Having  an  imported  tree 
bearing  at  that  time,  I  sent  him  a  basket  of 
the  fruit  averaging  about  15  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  weighing  as  many  ounces;  none 
on  the  tree  were  less  than  11  inches,  while 
some  were  16  a'd  17  inches  in  circumference, 
weighing  upwards  of  a  pound,  and  as  large  as 
the  Alexander  Apple,  ripening  thoroughly  in 
October.  From  those  sent,  Mr.  Downing 
gave  a  correct  description  in  his  secoud  edi¬ 
tion,  saying  he  had  got  the  specimens  from 
me,  grown  in  Canada.  If  any  fruit  had  at¬ 
tained  full  perfection  it  was  this,  as  almost  all 
the  pits  were  imperfect,  aud  yet  a  seedling 
from  it  was  rather  better  than  the  parent. 
The  severe  winter  of  1884-85  killed  nearly  all 
the  peach  trees  la  this  section,  and  amongst 
them  both  the  original  and  seedling  trees.  It 
should  be  again  imported  from  France  as  it  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  gooseberry  was  my  next  attempt.  I 
had  all  the  best  English  varieties,  but  found, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  that  they  mil¬ 
dewed  badly,  while  some  of  the  very  best, 
such  as  Warrington  Red,  did  not  stand  the 
great  heat  aud  drought  of  our  Summers. 
Thinking  to  raise  some  more  suitable  to  our 
climate,  I  sowed  the  seeds;  the  aeedliugs,  with 
one  exception,  though  good,  did  not  prove 
more  free  from  mildew  than  imported  varie¬ 
ties.  The  exception  was  evidently  a  hybrid 
from  the  wild  prickly  fruited,  several  bushes 
of  which  grew  wild  in  a  ravine  running 
through  my  lawn  close  by.  It  grew  very  strong 
and  upright,  with  shoots  from  the  bottom 
about  five  feet  high,  the  same  year,  and  close¬ 
ly  resembled  the  wild,  except  that  Its  fruit 
was  covered  with  strong  hairs  instead  of 
prickles,  was  larger, better  flavored,  and  blos¬ 
somed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Euglish,  the 
wild  being  a  week  later  in  flowering.  To  get 
a  Btill  Letter  cross,  I  planted  some  of  the  beat 
Euglish  closely  around  it  and  saved  the  seeds 
from  both.  Tbe  result  was  many  excellent 
varieties,  principally  from  the  seeds  of  the 
hybrid.  Some  were  perfectly  smooth,  others 
hairy,  and  of  all  colors  and  sizes;  but  all  had 
a  trace  of  the  wild  flavor,  and  the  same 
strong,  upright  growth. 

1  next  planted  the  Houghton  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  beside  each  other  in  the  same  way, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  both.  Many  of  these 
were  excellent:  one  in  particular  No.  10,  uow 
Dougall’s  Favorite,  from  a  seed  of  the 


Houghton,  bore  fine,  large,  solid  fruit,  a  very 
productive  market  berry.  Another,  No.  3,  is 
from  a  seed  of  an  English  berry;  fruit  pretty 
large,  of  excellent  quality  and  immensely 
productive.  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
January  19th,  1884. 

I  have  some  other  hybrid  seedlings,  a  cross 
still  further  removed  from  the  wild,  which  I 
hope  to  fully  test  this  year.  They  Lore  last 
year  a  few  fruits  which  are  quite  large, white, 
yellow,  red  and  blHCk,  smooth  and  hairy.  I 
have  some  thousand  more  seedlings  coming  on, 
that  will  bear  in  a  year  or  two.  Each  va¬ 
riety  will  be  kept  distinct,  and  I  hope  to 
have  some  still  better  fruit  from  them.  None 
of  these  crosses  or  hybrids  ha3  mildewed. 

CHERRIES. 

Amongst  other  seedling  cherries,  all  very 
good,  I  have  raised  two  that  I  consider  of 
first  quality.  These  and  Home  plums,  hereafter 
to  be  noted,  grew  up  in  my  garden  where  the 
pits  had  been  thrown  after  the  fruit  had  been 
eaten.  The  trees  were  taken  up  when  about 
three  inches  high  aud  transplanted  thickly  in 
two  rows  a  foot  apart,  across  the  vacant  end 
of  a  four-foot  wide  tulip  bed,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  removing  them  for  trial  tbe  following 
year,  but  this  was  neglected  till  one  of  the 
cherries  fruited,  which  proved  60  excellent 
that  all  the  others  were  removed  and  planted 
elsewhere.  This  cherry,  now  the  Windsor, 
was  described  aud  illustrated  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  September  13,  1881.  it  is  a 
large,  late,  solid  fleshed,  liver-colored  fruit  of 
great  excellence,  becoming  nearly  black  when 
ripe;  tree  a  hardy,  vigorous  grower,  and  ex¬ 
traordinarily  productive,  and  this  is  probably 
tbe  most  profitable  .market  cherry  yet  raised. 

The  other  cherry,  the  Dougall,  I  think  fully 
as  valuable,  as  it  is  the  earliest  cherry  of  first 
quality  that  we  have.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  Early  Purple  Gulgne;  but  is  larger,  better 
flavored  and  nearly  a  week  earlier;  moreover, 
the  tree  is  a  strong,  healthy  grower,  with 
broad  leaves,  while  the  Early  Purple  Guigne 
is  a  weakly  grower  with  narrow,  incurved 
leaves.  The  Dougall  has  oue  especial  quality 
that  was  discovered  by  accident — the  fruit 
will  keep  a  long  time  without  spoiling. 


THE  FALLA  VY ATER  APPLE. 

Please  let  me  add  a  few  words  to  what 
Mr.  Marvin  and  Mi-.  Devereaux  say,  page  313, 
concerning  the  Falla  water.  The  apple  is 
worthy  of  all  they  say.  It  seems  to  have  or¬ 
iginated  on  the  Tuipebocken  Creek,  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  and  as  the  Oermaus  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  were  not  familiar  with  orthography,  and 
as  names  are  liable  to  ail  sorts  of  variations 
when  only  heard  aud  rarely  or  never  seen,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  “Tomahawking”  and 
“Tallakeehawky”  are  curruptious  of  Tulpe- 
hockeu.  The  first  newspaper  mention  of  this 
noble  apple,  over  40  years  ago,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Falamander  (for  Fallawater — the 
name,  probably,  of  the  first  disseminator).  It 
is  very  widely  known  In  Pennsylvania  as  the 
“Pound”  Apple.  Graud  fruit  as  it  is  it  has 
some  defects.  It  ripens  on  some  trees  and  in 
some  seasons  too  early  to  keep  well,  although 
otherwise  a  good  keeper.  Cions  should  be 
taken  from  trees  that  retain  the  fruit  green 
till  gathering  time.  The  stems  being  short, 
tbe  growth  of  the  enormous  ball  tends  to  de¬ 
tach  them  and  the  loss  by  windfalls  is  often 
great.  It  is  a  very  easy  sort  to  bud  or  graft, 
having  great  vigor  of  growth,  which  causes 
it  to  bleed  injuriously  when  pruued  late  in 
Spring,  the  constant  flow  rotting  the  bark 
down  which  it  oozes.  It  is  impatient  of 
severe  pruning  at  any  season,  aud  If  over-rank 
and  late  growth  is  induced  from  any  cause, 
the  tree  is  apt  to  suffer  seriously  from  frozen 
sap.  So  very  flue  aud  popular  a  fruit  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  Northern  growers. 
Its  flesh,  though  large-grained,  iB  tender  and 
uioy,  with  an  agreeable  sweetness,  without 
high  flavor  or  aroma.  It  is  a  good  keeper 
under  fair  conditions.  “w.” 


Ijorticnltunil. 


THE  WINDSOR  CIILEF  STRAWBERRY. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  upon  the  intro 
ductiou  of  the  Windsor  (Chief)  Strawberry, 
mauy  promlueut  growers  found  it  impossible 
to  discover  the  slightest  difference,  either  in 
plant  or  fruit,  between  this  and  one  of  its  al¬ 
leged  pareuts— the  Champion.  This  was,  in 
fact,  my  case,  though  my  plants  wore  received 
directly  from  tho  originator.  Several  promi¬ 
nent  horticulturists  have  persistently  claimed 
a  very  decided  difference  between  the  two, 
and  that  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Windsor. 
Among  the  most  persistent  of  these  I  may 
name  A.  M.  Purdy,  of  the  Fruit  Recorder,  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

With  the  purpose  of  reaching,  if  possible,  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  I,  last  season,  ex¬ 
changed  plants  with  Mr.  Purdy,  placing  hia 
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the  farm,  four  quarts  Medium  Red  Clover, 
eight  quarts  Timothy  and  one  bushel  of  Red 
Top  is  a  good  mixture.  I  recommend  the 
sowing  of  more  Red  Top.  As  regards  the 
time  of  seeding,  if  this  is  done  with  wheat  or 
rye,  grass  seed  is  sown  in  the  Fall  and  clover 
in  Spring.  Much  of  our  seeding  is  done 
in  Spring;  but  the  result  has  been  most  dis¬ 
couraging. 

As  to  the  time  of  cutting,  Timothy  should 
be  cut  when  the  blossoms  are  about  ready  to 
drop,  or  in  full  blossom,  for  market;  for 
home,  cut  when  first  in  blossom,  or  a  little 
earlier.  We  cut  clover  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  blossoms  are  brown;  Red  Top 
when  in  full  blossom.  Timothy  should  be  cut 
when  the  dew  i3  off  (on  a  good  hay  day), 
raked  up  by  one  o’clock  and  remain  in  the 
windrow  until  1 :30  p.  m  ,  heaped  loosely,  and 
at  four  o’clock,  sure,  (3 :3b  better)  all  should  be 
carted  aud  put  in  the  barn.  If  it  is  a  good, 
hot  day,  the  hay  may  be  put  in  half  dry 
(when  hot)  and  it  will  come  out  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Clover  should  be  made  in  the  heap  as 
much  as  possible,  rendering  it  tough  so  that 
the  leaves  will  hold  ou. 

Experience  has  told  us  that  when  grass  is 
sown  separately  iu  the  Fall  (turf  turned  over), 
sorrel  will  grow  too  rapidly  and  override  the 
seeding.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
turnips  are  sowed  broadcast  and  the  ground 
seeded,  with  good  results.  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  practiced  here,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
trial,  being  highly  recommended.  Seeding 
with  rye  ba3  been  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Wheat  is  better,  but  with  thU,  too,  many  fail¬ 
ures  occur.  Highly  manured  ground  (top- 
dressed)  is  less  liable  to  failure. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Coun.  D.  N.  van  hoosear. 


for  hay  or  pasture,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a 
judicious  selection  and  the  sowing  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  for  nay  an  1  forage,  would 
add  several  millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual 
value  ef  the  grasses  of  the  Province,  which 
even  now  exceed  iu  value  any  other  annual 
production,  not  excepting  the  fisheries. 

CHARLES  E.  BROWN. 

Yarmouth,  N.  8. 


50  sows  any.  I  do  not  generally  sow  this  grass 
by  itself,  unless  it  is  designed  for  seeds.  The 
following  seeding  for  hay  gives  the  best  resul  ts : 
One-and-one-half  bushel  of  Orchard  Grass, 
one  peck  of  Medium  Clover,  and  four  quarts 
of  Timothy  per  acre.  With  this  seeding,  ou 
rich  ground,  the  grass  can  be  cut  for  hay  a3 
soon  as  the  middle  of  June,  ami  some  seasons 
a  week  earlier.  It  can  be  cut  twice  and  even 
three  times,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  fora 
good  growth.  This  gives  a  large  quantity  of 
the  very  best  quality  of  hay.  It  is  not  best  to 
seed  all  of  our  meadow  alike;  for  if  we  do, 
all  is  ready  to  be  cut  at  about  the  same  time. 
Hence  I  seed  about  nne-half  with  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Red  Cloverand  Timothy— two  quarts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  One-half 
bushel  per  acre  of  this  is  sufficient,  if  put  iu 
with  a  seeder,  thus  getting  it  on  perfectly 
even. 

I  very  often  add  one  pound  per  acre  of 
Alsilce  extra  to  my  other  seed,  aud  always 
would  if  I  kept  bees.  I  think  the  hay  finer 
and  of  a  little  better  quality  with  this  clover 
added.  On  wet,  heavy  land  it  will  stand  better 
than  Red  Clover.  I  do  all  of  my  seeding  with 
oats  They  are  sown  with  a  broad  cast  seeder 
at  the  rate  of  two-and-one-balf  bushels  per 
acre.  Manure  is  applied  after  the  ground  has 
been  plowed,  and  well  harrowed  in.  No  ma¬ 
nure  is  ever  plowed  under. 

In  cutting  and  curing  grass  we  start  the 
machine  about  three  p  m.,  getting  down  sev¬ 
eral  acres;  if  the  grass  is  heavy,  this  is  turned 
the  next  day  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off;  then  in 
the  afternoon  it  is  put  iu  large  cocks.  If  large 
enough  to  get  somewhat  warm,  all  the  better, 
as  it  will  make  several  hours’  difference  in 


and  my  own  adjacent  to  each  other  in  my 
grounds.  Those  from  Mr.  Purdy  failed  to 
bloom  last  season;  but  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  plants  of  the  two  showed  no  appreciable 
difference  between  them.  An  examination  on 
May  29,  however,  while  they  were  in  full 
bloom,  showed,  among  my  own.  a  few  bisexual 
plants:  while  the  mass  were  plstillates,  as  has 
always  been  claimed  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Windsor,  as  well  as  with  the  Champion.  Be¬ 
fore  proceding,  (as  is  my  practice  in  such 
cases)  to  weed  out  these  supposed  interlopers, 
however,  t  proceeded  to  examine  the  adjacent 
plot  of  Windsors  from  Mr.  Purdy,  when, much 
to  my  surprise,  l  failed  to  fiud  a  pistillate 
plant  among  them,  they  being,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  identical  with  the  bisexual  plants  dis¬ 
covered  in  my  own  plants, and  so  nearly  alike, 
in  growth,  to  both  Windsor  and  Champion  as 
to  be  indistinguishable,  when  out  of  bloom. 

It  is  not  assuming  much  for  the  accuracy  or 
carefulness  of  the  observations  of  those  who 
have  so  long  differed  in  this  matter,  myself 
included;  and  yet  it  would  seem  quite  natural 
to  at  least  suspect  that  a  mixture  may  origi¬ 
nally  have  been  disseminated  under  the  name 
Of  Windsor;  and  that  these  varying  results 
or  Opinions  may  have  grown  out  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  of  the  two  occurring  in  the 
different  plantations.  I  hope  to  hear  from 
others  on  this  subject,  T.  T.  lyon. 

Van  Buren  Co..  Mich. 


TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER. 

This  part  of  Michigan  is  given  to  a  mixed 
husbandry.  Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  the 
principal  grain  crops  raised,  and  grass  and 
clover  alternate  with  these,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  sown  with  some  grain  crop. 

The  best  grass  is  Timothy;  the  best  clover, 
Medium.  Timothyshould  be  sown  in  the  Fall 
with  wheat,  or  in  the  Spring  with  oats— nine 
pounds  per  acre.  Clover  must  be  sown  in 
Spring  on  wheat  or  with  oats— 10  pounds  per 
acre.  If  sown  together,  five  pounds  of  Timo¬ 
thy  in  Fall  and  seven  pounds  of  clover  in  the 
Spring  will  be  sufficient,  or,  if  both  are  sown 
with  oats  iu  8priag,  the  same  quantities  of 
each  will  do. 

Cut  Timothy  just  before  it  is  in  blossom; 
clover,  when  fully  in  blossom.  If  grown  to¬ 
gether,  the  clover  may  be  a  little  more  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  time  of  cutting.  In  caring  use 
a  tedder;  when  well  wilted  (not  dried),  put  in 
small,  trim  cocks  to  cure.  This”  combination 
will  make  the  best  of  bay, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  emmons  bttell. 


GRASS  NOTES. 

For  hay  l  use  Timothy  and  Medium 
Clover  only.  I  seed  with  growing  wheat,  at 
the  rate  of  five  quarts  of  clover  and 
two  quarts  of  Timothy  per  acre.  Sow 
the  middle  of  March.  I  never  have  had 
any  injury  from  freezing,  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  growth,  as  a  consequence 
of  early  sowing.  Have  never  sown 
grass  and  clover  except  with  growing 
crops. 

I  cut  when  the  clover  is  in  full 
bloom,  without  reference  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Timothy.  Cat,  after  the 
dew  is  off.  in  the  morning,  and  rake 
k  and  cock  as  soon  as  well  wilted,  and 

let  remain  in  the  cock  until  cured. 
Then  turn  the  bottom  of  the  cocks  to 
\W'  the  sun,  long  enough  to  air  out;  then 
»|jpi  haul  and  put  in  mow,  with  as  little 
^  tramping  as  possible. 

Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y.  IRA  w.  GREEN. 


GOLDEN-SPANGLED  POLISH  COCK. 

WE  show,  at  Fig.  219,  an  illiistra- 
tiob,  retouched  and  re-engraved  from 
the  Live-Stock  journal,  of  a  Golden- 
Spangled  Polish  cock  owned  by  Mr. 

R.  C.  Harrison,  of  Kent,  England. 

This  bird  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  Golden  Polish  cocks  ever  exhibit¬ 
ed.  He  is  now  four  years  old,  and 
ha9  won  prizes  for  three  seasons— he 
was  not  exhibited  while  a  cockerel. 

This  breed  of  fowls  is  not  suitable 
for  general  purposes,  but  is  prized  for 
the  beauty  of  plumage  showu  In  both 
cocks  and  hens,  and  for  their  quiet 
disposition.  Their  crests  add  to  their 
beauty,  but  obstruct  their  vision  and 
render  them  almost  defeueele&s 
against  attacks  from  hawks  oh  dbgs. 

The  crest  grows  upon  a  protti  be  ranee 
on  the  top  of  the  skull,  and  this  pro¬ 
tuberance  Contains  part  of  the  brail) 
development,  and  owing  to  this  fact  a 
blow  otl  the  head  is  peculiarly  fatal. 

The  plumage  of  the  fowls  is  goldeu- 
bay  laced  with  black,  each  feather 
being  barred  or  spotted  with  black 
near  or  at  the  tip;  the  bars  on  the 
wings  are  laced  on  the  edge,  and  end 
with  a  large,  black  spangle  forming 
two  distinct  bars  across  the  wings. 

The  beak  of  the  Goldeu  Polish  fowls 
is  dark  horn  color,  rather  long  ;  the 
eyes  are  large,  full  aud  bright.  The 
legs  are  blue  or  slatey-blue.  These 
fowls  thrive  in  small  yards  and  nar¬ 
row  quarters,  and  are  good  layers  aud 
non-sitters.  They  are  more  suitable 
for  suburbau  aud  village  places,  than 
for  farms  where  a  wide  range  exposes 
them  to  many  dangers. 


In  my  opinion  clover  hay  is  by  far 
the  best  hay  for  milch  and  butter  cows 
— so  much  better  than  Timothy  that 
were  the  mows  filled  with  Timothy, 
it  wonld  be  better  to  throw  it  under 
the  cows'  feet  to  be  trampled  into  ma 
nure,  and  buy  clover,  than  to  feed  the 
Timothy.  The  growth  of  clover  de¬ 
pends  very  much  upon  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  hence  each  locality  must 
determine  the  rules  for  sowing, 
growing  and  harvesting  it.  Animals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pasture  on 
clover  lands  early  in  Spring  or  late  in 
Autumn;  for  in  the  latter  case,  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be  winter- killed  for 
want  of  the  mulch-like  protection  af¬ 
forded  by  the  late  growth;  and  in  the 
former,  It  is  not  able  to  regain  full 
vigor  during  the  after  part  of  the 
season,  and  this  is  especially  true  if 
sheep  are  the  pasturing  stock. 

EDGAR  HUIDEKOPKR. 

Meadville,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  SPANGLED  POLISH  COCK.  Fig.  219.  (Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.) 


ORCHARD  GRASS,  THE  BEST, 


My  experience  and  observation  with  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  for  the  last  20  3rears,  lead  me  to 
think  it  is  the  most  valuable  grass  we  have. 
This  morning  (apple  trees  not  yet  iu  bloom),  I 
measured,  in  several  places,  grass  of  this  va¬ 
riety  that  was  two  feet  six  inches  high;  the 
heads  just  appeal  ing.  Medium  Clover  was  one 
foot,  and  Timothy  only  10  inches.  Grass  that 
can  make  such  a  rapid  growth  so  early  in  the 
season,  ought  to  be  on  every  farm  for  early 
pasture.  After  liaviug  beeu  eateu  off,  it 
grows  faster  than  any  grass  we  have.  It  also 
makes  the  very  best  of  hay,  if  cut  as  soon  as 
it  is  fully  headed,  or  before  it  is  out  of  the 
bloom  ;  although,  if  allowed  to  stand  until 
fully  ripe,  it  is  still  preferable  to  Timothy; 
for  it  has  10  times  as  many  leaves,  which  will 
keep  green  until  killed  by  frost.  Orchard 
Grass  withstands  drought  remarkably  well, 
but  it  will  die  out  if  covered  with  water  for 
long  at  a  time.  Any  land  suitable  for  winter 
wheat  is  good  for  this  grass.  I  am  now  feed¬ 
ing  my  horses  on  early-cut  Orchard  Grass  hay 
two  years  old.  It  is  eutlrely  free  from  dust, 
and  as  sweet  and  green  as  when  first  cut. 

If  1  could  have  only  one  kind  of  grass  for  all 
of  my  seeding,  it  would  be  Orchard  Grass. 
Yet  with  its  many  superior  qualities,  in  com- 
p  ariton  with  other  grasses,  not  one  farmer  in 


curing  when  stirred  out.  If  rather  green 
when  put  in  the  cock,  it  should  stand  uutil  the 
second  day  Do  not  put  hay  into  the  mow 
green  enough  to  heat.  Hay  that  is  to  be  fed 
to  cattle  or  sheep  or  young  growing  stock  of 
any  kind,  should  be  only  well  cured  \ jrass.  I 
wish  every  farmer  that  reads  the  Rural 
would,  this  season,  cut  a  few  acres  of  grass 
justasaoou  as  fully  headed,  and  compare  its 
feeding  value  with  that  of  hay  that  is  cut  a  few 
%veeks  later,  and  report  the  results  of  this  test. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  MOORE. 

- - ■ - 

GRASS  GROWING  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

This  subject  of  grass  is  very  important  to 
us.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
driveu  to  many  experiments  iu  this  section, 
and  our  attention  has  beeu  especially  turned 
to  the  raising  of  hay  for  market,  which  de¬ 
mands  clear  Timothy.  There  has  beeu  much 
trouble  in  growing  this.  The  seed  sown  has 
come  up  well,  but  on  account  of  the  continued 
drought  duriug  our  Summer,  the  grass  dried 
up  and  died  for  want  of  moisture.  Clover  has 
been  the  same.  For  hay  for  market,  Timothy 
is  raised  exclusively ;  for  consumption  on  the 
farm,  a  variety  of  grasses  is  needed.  Red 
Top  does  well,  and  makes  good  feed;  it  is  not 
bo  apt  to  dry  ujf  as  Timothy.  For  use  ou 


GRASSES  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

In  this  Province,  Herd’s  Grass  and  Red  Clover 
seeds  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  laying 
down  land  for  hay — at  least  such  is  the  case  iu 
this  county,  and  in  the  advertisements  of 
seeds  in  Halifax,  the  chief  source  of  supply 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  Province,  no  other 
kinds  are  named.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
in  April  with  oats,  which  are  cut  when  in 
the  milk  and  yield  a  large  crop  which  is  cured 
and  fed  as  hay;  the  following  season  a  good 
grass  crop  may  be  expected.  Fall  sowiug  of 
grass  seed  is  sometimes  tried,  but,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  so  little  snow  during  tho  Winter, 
that  this  method  is  not  very  successful.  The 
rale  for  cutting  is  to  cut  when  ia  bloom,  and 
of  late  yeai’s  there  is  great  improvement  on 
this  poiut.  My  own  rule  is  to  cut  as  soon 
after  Juue  80th  as  weather  permits  Light 
grasses  are  theu  at  their  best,  the  day3  are 
lougest,  aud  it  is  iu  advance  of  our  average 
foggy  season.  All  grasses  left  too  long  un¬ 
cut  become  dry,  woody  and  worthless. 

We  have  abundant  rains  throughout  the 
year,  frequent  fogs  in  the  summer  months,  and 
heavy  dews,  so  most  grasses  grow  with  great 
luxuriance.  In  making  a  collection  of  grasses 
for  our  last  exhibitiou,  I  found  SO  varieties, 
nearly  all  about  my  own  place,  valuable  either 


Agriculture  in  France. — The  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  issued  bulletins 
of  information  since  1881.  Eight  numbers 
were  issued  last  year,  averaging  about  100 
pages  with  full  index.  The  first  number  for 
1385  ha3  appeared,  containing  120  pages,  and 
there  will  be  probably  nine  others,  or  1.500  to 
1,600  pages  in  all,  costing  12  rraaes  at  the 
librairic  of  Hachette  &  Co.,  Paris.  The 
Freuch  do  much  for  the  noble  reward  of 
glory,  aud  the  nominations  and  promotions  to 
the  different  grades  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  Order  of  Agricultural  Merit,  for 
emiuent  aud  continued  services  to  the  public 
interest,  occupy  the  first  12  pages.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  acceptance  of  the  bequest  of  the 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Gueidau,  of  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  Valabre,  with  its  lauds  aud  ot  her  prop¬ 
erties  for  the  establishment  of  au  agronomic 
iustitute.  half  of  the  pupils  of  whicU  are  to  be 
admitted  from  tno  Department  of  the  Mouths 
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of  the  RboDe.  The  rules  framed  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  to  govern  the  school  follow.  The  four 
requisites  for  admission  are,  1,  application  by 
the  parents;  2,  certificate  of  birthright;  8, 
pigiof  of  vaccination;  4,  evidence  of  good  con¬ 
duct  at  school  during  the  past  year,  ,-pr  its 
equivalent.  The  half  of  each  day  is  to  be 
•applied  to  study,  and  half  to  practical  work. 
If  a  pupil  at  the  end  of  a  session  proves  too 
weak  to  enter  the  next  class,  he  may  repeat 
the  previous  course.  Ages  for  admission  18 
to  18.  This  programme  tills  five  pages.  Then 
folKSws  a  report  by  M.  Risler  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  condition  of  the  Department  of 
L'Aisne,  filling  85  pages  with  interesting 
matter.  American  and  Indian  supplies  have 
made  prices  low.  Railroads  have  wakened 
up  the  peasantry  and  attracted  them  to  other 
pursuits,  and  to  towns  where  they  have  better 
pay  and  better  usage.  Many  landlords  are  now 
obliged  to  till  lands  themselves  or  get  no  re¬ 
turns.  Those  who  live  on  their  lands  are  gen¬ 
erally  willing  to  lower  the  rents,  as  is  being 
doue in  England:  but  absentees  there,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  are  very  unwilling  to  allow 
any  reduction,  and  are  getting  into  trouble 
in  consequence.  Sixty-eight  pages  treat  of 
agriculture  in  other  countries,  of  which  the 
United Statesoceupv  20. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Aitkin  took  some  bone 
meal,  and  by  sifting,  divided  it  into  three 
portions — fine,  medium  and  coarse — and  ap¬ 
plied  the  three  sorts  to  three  adjacent  plots 
of  one  twentieth  of  an  acre  each.  He  took 
off  three  crops,  viz. :  turnips,  oats  and  turnips; 
and,  as  expected,  the  flue  meal  gave  by  far 
the  largest  return  the  first  year,  the  medium 
meal  was  the  next,  and  the  coarse  meal  was 
the  poorest.  The  effect  on  the  oat  crop  was 
of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  marked;  but 
what  surprised  him  was  to  notice  that  the 
crop  of  turnips  in  the  third  year  told  the  same 
story  as  the  first  year’s  crop — the  plot  where 
the  fine  bone  meal  had  been  applied  was 
nearly  as  much  ahead  as  it  was  the  first  year. 
Since  then  the  plots  have  been  under  barley 
and  beans,  and  be  has  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  difference  between  the  three  plots.  It 
may  be  that  next  year,  if  turnips  were  grown 
on  the  field,  the  coarse  meal  might  begin  to 
.  show  a  slight  superiority  over  the  others,  but 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
•  importance  compared  with"fcbe  fact  that  for 
six  years  the  money  has  been  buried  iu  the 
ground,  whileiu  the  case  of  the  others  it  has. 
been  put  out  .to  usury.  This  ho  tells  iu  the 
North  British  Agriculturist,  and, as  it  is  a  fact 
that  country  makes  no  difference  in  Nature’s 
ways  of  feeding  the  crops,  we  can  learn  from 
his  experience  the  great  necessity  in  using 
bone  meal,  to  have  it  exceedingly  fine,  if  we 
would  find  a  profit  in  its  use. 

A  New  Lactometer. — An  infallible  test 
for  gauging  the  quality  of  that  curiously  sub 
tie  compound  denominated  milk,  bas  after 
iuanv-years  been  discovered  lying  idle  all  the 
while  in  the  family  work-basket.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  take  a  highly  polished  knitting 
needle,  dip  it  into  a  deep  vessel  of  milk,  and 
withdraw  it  in  an  upright  position.  If  the 
milk  is  pure  a  drop  of  the  fluid  will  hang  on 
to  the  needle,  but  if  there  be  the  least  presence 
of  water  it  will  prevent  the  adhesion  of  a 
drop.  We  are  indebted  to  Bell's  Messenger, 
of  London,  for  this  Bimple  test,  and  if  its 
operations  are  as  correct  as  its  use  is  simple 
and  easy,  it  will  only  prove  the  efficac3T  of 
little  things,  when  we  know  just  how  to  use 
them.  It  is  worth  trying  at  all  events. 

Our  good  friend,  Major  Alvord,  says,  in  the 
N.  E.  Homestead,  that  butter  shows  the  salt 
crystals  upon  its  surface  either  because  bad 
salt  has  been  used,  or  salt  by  far  too  eoerse 
in  grain,  or  the  salt  bas  not  been  properly 
worked  in,  or,  lastly,  because  more  water  has 
beeu  left  iu  the  batter  than  it  will  hold.  The 
plain  meaning  of  all  these  reasons  points  to  one 
remedy.  Use  a  churn  that  brings,  the  butter 
in  granular  form,  wash  thoroughly,  and, 
when  well  drained,  add  salt  of  the  best  quality 
made  very  fine  (as  fine  as  dust),  and  incorpor¬ 
ate  well  with  the  butter;  let  it  stand  several 
hours,  and  then  give  the  final  working,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  removal  all  the  brine.  But  even  then, 
if  kept  in  a  drying  place,  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  will  show  more  or  less  salt  on  its  surface. 


The  Philadelphia  Press  says  the  popular 
delusion  that  yellow  corn  is  richer  in  food 
elements  than  white  is  without  any  basis  in 
facts.  Chemistry  shows  that  if  there  is  any 
difference,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  white,  and  yet 
looks  have  something  to  do  with  it,  as  even  a 
pig  will,  if  left  free  to  choose,  first  select  the 
yellow.  _ 

It  further,  very  sensibly,  says  that  an  ever¬ 
green  tree  trimmed  up  a  few  feet  from  the 
bottom,  is  an  intolerable  offence  to  good  taste. 
A  haycock  on  a  bean  pole  would  be  a 
.  reputable  substitute.  An  evergreen  should  be 
a  pyramid  springing  from  the  ground,  or  it 
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hould  be  nothing.  No  class  of  trees  add 
more  to  a  landscape  than  evergreens  when 
properly  grown,  and  no  trees  so  disfigure  it 
when  turned  into  inverted  tops.  An  ever¬ 
green  is  at  its  best  when  it  is  a  “part  of  the 
lawn,”  so  closely  connected  with  the  sward  as 
to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  color. 

Prof.  Atwater  emphasizes  the  position 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has  taken,  in  the  following  sound 
advice:  “As  long  as  soils  and  seasons  con¬ 
tinue  to  differ,  then  formulas  to  fit  all  cases  are 
simply  out  of  the  question;  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  man  does  not 
know  what  the  soil  requires. and  can  better  af¬ 
ford  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer  and  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  ignorance  in  the  purchase  of 
superfluous  material,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  crop.  Formula s  are  irrational,  but 
they  mark  the  first  step  in  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  rational  fertilization .” 

Orchard  Grass  for  Stock.— A  writer 
living  in  Oldham  County,  Ky.,  says  in  the  N. 
Y.  World,  that  Orchard  Grass  will  graze  more 
stock  to  the  acre  and  can  be  grazed  ten  days 
earlier  in  Spring  than  any  other  grass. 
When  eaten  off  to  the  ground,  it  will  grow 
three  inches  high  again  in  ten  days.  He 
grazes  annually  from  200  to  400  bead  of  cattle 
for  the  New  York  market.,  and  grows  all  kinds 
of  grasses,  but  be  finds  he  makes  more  piounds 
of  beef  off  the  Orchard  Grass  than  off  any 
other.  For  milch  cows  and  sheep  it  has  no 
equal,  and  it  will  grow  more  in  a  week  during 
July  and  August  than  any  other  grass  will  iu 
a  month. 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED.  . 

Our  friend  Stiles,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
says  if  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
Asia  or  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  a  more  beautiful 
small  tree  tbau  our  native  Dog-wood  bas  been 
for  the  past  week,  he  has  failed  to  notice  it. 
As  we  came  down  the  Hudson  the  other  day, 
everybody  was  admiriug  the  Dog-wood  trees 
then  just  in  full  bloom,  and  they  were  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight  indeed.  The  tree,  however,  never 
assumes  a  compact  form.  Many  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  so-called  tiovrers  are  not  flow¬ 
ers  at  all,  but  merely  floral  bracts.  There  is 
now  a  red- blossoming  Dog-wood  offered  for 
sale  . . . . . 

Vick's  Magazlue  says  that  Paris-green,  ap¬ 
plied  to  rose  bashes  and  grape-vines,  mixed 
with  water,  flour  or  plaster,  will  effectually 
rid  them  of  rose  bugs;  to  all  of  which  wo 
say,  it  will  do  no  more  good  than  would  the 
flour  and  water  without  the  Paris  green.  The 
rose  bugs  simply  laugh  at  any  one  who  ap¬ 
plies  it.  Nothing  so  far ‘tried  will  give  them 
a  quietus  but  Buhach  or  Pyrethrum,  and  this, 
either  in  dust  or  solution,  will  fetch  them. 
Try  it . . . . . 

The  Poultry  Monthly  gives  the  results  of 
some  experiments  made  to  test  the  effect 
different  conditions  as  to  moisture  would  have 
upon  the  hatching  of  eggs.  Ten  hens  were 
set  on  180  eggs  in  a  basement  on  the  damp 
ground  with  just  enough  straw  to  bold  the 
eggs  together;  10  other  hens  were  set  on  the 
upper  floor  on  130  eggs,  with  only  straw 
enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  breaking.  The 
result  was  almost  exactly  100  chicks  from 
each  lot  of  hens.  So  it  concludes  that  with 
good  eggs,  the  surroundings  make  but  little 
difference . 

Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown,  as  illustrative  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Soft  Maples,  says,  in  the 
Cultivator,  that  tree6  planted  by  bim  in  18G3, 
two  years  old,  now  girth  five  feet,  one  foot 
from  tbe  ground.  In  1877  he  mude  a  planting 
of  five-year-old  trees,  and  these  now  girth  81 
inches,  aDd  he  advises  everybody  to  plant  a 
sugar  bush.  While  maple  sugar  is  by  no 
means  bad  to  take,  we  hardly  think  it  will 
pay  to  try  to  produce  it  by  growing  a  sugar 
orchard  on  land  worth  from  $75  to  $150  per 
acre.  It  is  all  right  to  plant  trees  on  suitable 
land  for  profit;  but  we  sbofild  plant  other 
trees  in  preference  to  Soft  Maples,  say  hick, 
ory  or  White  Ash,  or,  best  of  all,  black  wal¬ 
nut . . . . 

Cassell’s  Dairy  Farming  concludes,  after 
a  long  review  of  the  matter,  that  there  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States,  of  registered 
Short-horns,  not  far  from  88,000  animals,  with 
22,000  more  full-bred  but  not  registered;  that 
while  their  influence  is  mostly  felt  in  their 
improvement  of  beef  cuttle,  many  dairymen 
hold  them  in  high  favor.  We  believe  that 
renown  and  a  fortune  await  him  who  shall 
carefully  develop  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
Short-horns  without  seriously  affecting  their 
form  and  hardiness . * 

Prof.  Cook  makes  the  kerosene  emulsion^ 
as  explained  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press, 
Ly  first  makiDg  a  strong  suds  by  mixing  and 
heafinjj  soap  and  water  to  the  boiling  point. 
Then  stir  in,  while  still  hot,  a  pint  of  kerosene 
to  a  gallon  of  the  suds.  He  has  used  a  quart 
of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Hard  soap 
or  whale  -oil  soap  is  equalfy  good.  The  precise 
quantity  of  soap  is  no?  material,  though  he  has 


found  it  very  desirable  to  have  a’  strong  suds. 
He  has  never  found  this  mixture  to  injure  any 
kind  of  foliage . . . . . . 

The  N.  Y  Herald  says  that  outside  of  great 
cities  no  class  of  men  work  harder  and  get 
less  for  their  labor  than  farmers . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawks  was  recently  asked  if  food 
softened  by  the  silo  would  not  be  more  easily  as 
similated  iuto  tbe  system  of  the  animal  than 
food  not  softened?  He  replied,  no;  adding 
that  animals  seem  to  have  a  great  power  of 
acting  upon  dry  food . 

He  was  also  asked  if  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  keep  a  large  hert^  of  stock  on  silage?  His 
reply  was  that  he  thought  bis  mangolds  would 
give  more  food  per  acre  than  he  could  get  out 
of  the  average  silage  crop.  He  was  further 
asked;  But  if  you  could  produce  the  silage, 
which  is  an  appetiser,  of  which  the  stock  would 
eat  ravenously,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
consume  a  much  larger  proportion  of  rough 
straw  and  coarse  food,  looking  at  it  as  a  con¬ 
diment?  He  replied:  “But  are  not  mangolds 
a  good  condiment  for  straw.” . 

“STILL,”  says  Dr.  La  we?,  “I  have  not  a 
word  to  say  against  silage;  in  fact,  all  my 
evidence  is  that  it  is  a  very  good  food.”... 

W.  C.  Latta,  Professor  of  Agrieulture.Pur- 
due  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  after  careful 
experiments  upon  the  college  farm,  concludes 
that 

1.  At  the  present  prices  of  fertilizers  and 
farm  products,  an  increase  in  tbe  yield  per 
acre  of  10  bushels  of  corn,  oats  or  potatoes,  or 
of  five  bushels  of  wheat,  will  not  repay  the 
cost  of  using  200  pounds  or  more  per  acre  of 
such  fertilizer. 

2.  At  present  prices,  it  is  doubtful,  at  least, 
whether  commercial  fertilizers  can  be  used  at 
a  profit  on  half-worn  soils  similar  to  that  of 
the  College  Farm. 

8  The  fertility  of  farms  that  produce  grass 
and  clover  cau  doubtless  be  maintained  ana 
improved  more  profitably  by  a  judiciong 
system  of  farming  and  stock  raising  than  by 
the  extensive  use  of  commercial  fertilizeis.... 

A  Glasgow  Herald  correspondent  joins  in 
the  opinion  that  although  scientists  have  well 
established  the  fungoid  character  of  the  po¬ 
tato  blight,  and  shown  all  its  developments, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  effectual 
preventive  or  remedy.  New  vigorous  sorts, 
and  blue  skins  especially,  are  tbe  main  reli¬ 
ance,  as  being  most  capable  of  resistance. 
Dry  keeping,  and  dry  weather  while  growing, 
favor  exemption;  a  continuance  of  muggy, 
damp. weather  in  the  growing  season  always 
favoring  the  disease,  which  then  develops 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  planting  before  the  seed 
has  been  exhausted  by  sprouting.  For  some 
reason,  probably  connected  with  the  upward 
and  downward  direction  of  growth,  the  rol¬ 
ling  over  now  and  then  of  a  box  or  barrel 
containing  potatoes,  imposes  a  check  on  their 
disposition  to  sprout. . . 

W.  Crumf,  a  correspondent  of  the  (London) 
Garden,  says  that  he  has  been  converted, 
against  his  will,  to  a  belief  in  tbe  power  of 
the  divining  rod.  He  joined  in  tests  and  in 
researches  made  on  Earl  Beauchamp's  estates, 
and  the  results  were  so  unfailingly  and  exact¬ 
ly  correct  as  to  remove  every  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  the  water  finder,  an  honest  mason 
named  Mullins,  to  trace  flowing  drains  or 
springs  beneath  the  surface,  and  to  give  the 
depth  almost  exactly.  Not  a  single  failure 
w  as  known  to  occur.  Of  many  who  trieu  to 
use  the  rod,  only  one  person,  a  young  lady, 
had  success  with  it . 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  gives  the  reports  of  the  use  of  chemical 
manures  in  the  Woburn  experiments.iu  which 
the  unlimited  use  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  alone  gave  no  iuerease  of  w  heat  over  plots 
that  had  had  no  manure  for  a  series  of  years; 
but  tbe  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  ammo¬ 
nia  salts  doubled  the  crop.  These  experiments 
show  conclusively  the  correctness  of  what  wo 
have  so  often  said  iu  the  Rural,  that  the  use 
of  chemical  manure  requires  the  careful  study 
of  the  soil  by  experiments  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  elements,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or 
nitrogen, is  in  the  soil  in  quantity  too  small  to 
produce  a  paying  crop,  and  until  we  have 
ascertained  this  by  experiment,  it  is  safer  to 
make  the  application  of  a  manure  with  the 
three  elements  in  proper  proportion  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops . . . . . . . . . 


Cuf  ojm)  Ijm. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Fern  Hill,  Out.,  June  1. — Spring  came  in 
very  late,  and  cold;  being  two  weeks  behind 
the  usual  time,  but  the  weather  was  well 
suited  for  working  and  consequently  every¬ 
thing  has  been  got  in  the  ground  in  good  time 
and  condition,  and  I  believe  (owing  to  very 


apid  growth)  is  now  further  ahead  than  it 
was  at  this  time  1884.  Crops  generally  look 
very  well.  Apples,  by  all  appearances,  will 
be  a  very  good  crop,  while  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  are  grown  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  black 
berries,  and  strawberries  are  very  poorly*at 
tended  to,  as  a  general  rule.  Bees  suffered 
very  much  this  last  Winter  from  cold  and 
long  confinement,  and  some  have  died  since 
the  Spring  opened  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Peaches  are  killed  down  nearly  to  the 
ground, and  the  Cutbbert  Raspberry  was  killed 
to  the  snow  line.  Strawberries  look  splendid 
and  promise  and  excellent  crop.  j.m.w. 

Colorado. 

Pueblo,  May  31. — Frost  remained  in  the 
ground  until  March  10th;  but  March  and 
April  weather  was  fine  and  dry May  cooler 
and  showery.  We  have  to  irrigate  to  pro¬ 
duce  crops.  Corn  is  four  to  six  inches  high. 
I  have  just  cut  fall  rye,  nearly  full,  for  hay. 
Peas  are  ready  to  pick  next  week,  June  4th. 
Cauliflowers  are  budding;  Alfalfa  is  ready  to 
cut  the  first  time;  it  makes  three  crops.  Grass 
plenty.  Picked  a  ripe  strawberry  to-day. 


Emporia,  Lyon  Co.,  June  0.— We  had  an 
unusually  cold,  wet  Spring.  The  outlook  for 
corn  is  rather  discouraging;  everybody  that  • 
planted  in  April  bad  to  re  plant  There  are 
some  who  have  not  planted  a  grain  of  corn 
yet.  I  commenced  going  through  mine. 
Everything  else  looks  well  except  some  fields 
of  wheat,  which  were  badly  winter-killed.  I  am 
ever  so  much  pleased  with  the  Cyclopedia, 
although  it  cost  me  65  cents  (it’s  worth  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  anybody)  for  I  paid  part  of  the 
subscription :  ray  subscriber  thought  tbe  Ru¬ 
ral  too  high  at  $2,  but  I  believe  be  doesn't 
think  so  now.  Market:  Wheat,  85  cents; 
corn,  45  cents:  oats,  85  cents;  prairie  hay,  $9 
per  ton;  butter,  10  cents;  eggs,  10  cents;  the 
best  cheese  retails  at  20  cents  native  ship¬ 
ping  steers,  best,  $4.25  aud  $4  50;  best  ship¬ 
ping  hogs,  $3  and  $8.25  per  cvi  t;  sheep,  $1.50 
and  $2.  w.  h  w. 

Maryland. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore  Co.,  June  5.— This 
is  our  “locust”  year.and  we  now  have  some  to 
spare.  I  notice  my  doge  are  very  fond  of  them 
as  a  lunch.  I  am  glad  my  contemplated 
peach  orchard  is  not  yet  planted,  as  the  locusts 
arfe  very  severe  pruners  of  young  fruit  trees. 

A.  l.  c. 

Westovrr,  Somerset  Co.,  June  8. — The 
people  of  our  section  cannot  complain  of  dry 
weather;  we  are  having  and  have  had  an 
abundance  of  raiu.  The  heaviest  shipments  of 
strawberries  and  peas  have  been  made  the 
past  week ;  the  present  week  will  finish  them 
in  our  section,  aud  ours  will  be  well  out  of  the 
market  before  New  Jersey  puts  sufficient  iu  to 
injure  the  sale  of  our  fruit.  This  is  muchjn 
favor  of  our  growers;  we  fill  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  New  Jersey  in  the  way  of 
supplying  the  markets.  Berries  have  brought 
fair  prices  thus  far,  ranging  from  25  cents  per  .•  . 
quart,  at  the  start,  down  to  10  cents.  A  few 
choice  lots  at  first,  by  express  to  Boston, 
brought  .50  cents  per  quart.  Reas  have  done 
better  than  usual,  tb£  lowest  price  reported  to 
date  being  $8.25  per  barrel;  the  maximum, 
$8.00.  Of  course,  the  quality  has  much  to  do 
with  the  price,  and  in  both  cases  the  quota¬ 
tions  include  tbe  inferior  along  with  the 
choicest.  The  weather  is  quite  cool;  in  fact, 
we  have  had  but  little  very  warm  weather 
during  the  season.  s.  c.  8. 

Michigan. 

Jonesyille,  Hillsdale  Co.,  May  30.— Our 
late  Spring  was  followed,  iu  May,  by  dry, 
backward  growing  weather;  but  we  are  hay¬ 
ing  rain  at  present.  There  are  a  few  pieces 
of  corn  and  potatoes  to  plant  yet.  Oats 
are  growing  very  slowly;  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  than  usual  was  sowu  this  Spring.  Wheat 
is  iu  prime  condition,  and  a  large  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected.  There  will  be  a  fair  amount  of  small 
fruit,  and  the  indications  ure  that  we  shall 
have  a  larger  yield  of  apples  than  for  the  past 
three  years;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  live- peach 
tree  in  this  section.  Cut-worms  ure  abundant, 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  much  injury  if  the 
weather  remains  cold.  I  have  found  a  large 
number  of  the  17-year  locusts  in  the  pupa 
stage,  so  their  music  can  be  expected  soon. 

R.  J.  0. 

Wisconsin. 

New  Casbel,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  June  6.— 
We  have  had  a  very  cold,  backward  Spring. 
Wiuter  wheat  nearly  all  killed  out,  and  what 
is  left  is  poor.  Barley  is  poor;  the  dry,  warm 
weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  turned  it, 
yellow,  but  I  think  the  late  rains  will  bring  it 
on  so  there  will  be  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Oats 
and  spring  wheat  are  looking  pretty  good. 
Hay  is  poor,  as  a  goueral  thiijg  clover  has 
beeu  winter-killed,  and  the  dry  weather  hurt 
the  grasses.  Corn  is  not  all  up  yet;  some  of 
it  had  to  be  planted  the  second  time. 

Wheat  is  worth  from  80  to  85  cents;  oats, 
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30  to  35  cents;  corn,  40  cents;  barley,  45  to  54 
cents;  rye,  00  to  70  ceots;  butter,  12  to  16 
cents;  cheese,  from  three  to  nine  cents;  eggs, 
10  to  12.  Cattle  are  worth  from  $3  to  $1.50; 
bogs,  $3  to  $4 ;  sheep,  $4  to  $5 ;  hay  about  $  10 
per  ton.  J.  O.  N. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


i  Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
an  1  address  of  the  writer  to  insnre  attention.  Before 
auloutf  a  Question,  pleaae  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlwe.l  _ 

WIRE- WORMS  AND  POTATO  SCAB,  ETC. 

H.  B  S.,  Rockport,  Ohio, — 1.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  accompanying  apple?  2  Is  the 
wire-worm  of  which  1  inclose  a  sample,  the 
one  that  causes  scab  on  potatoes?  3.  I  send 
two  potatoes;  one  I  call  scabby,  the  other  is 
pierced  by  worms;  does  one  worm  cause 
both? 

Ans. — Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  to  whom  the  apple 
was  submitted,  replies:  “With  a  single  speci¬ 
men  that  has  been  long  kept  and  much 
handled,  and  with  no  description  of  the  tree 
or  its  habits,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  as  to 
the  variety.  It  very  closely  resembles  and  I 
think  it  is,  the  Ciayton.  described  by  Downing 
in  Appendix  I,  page  G,  where  a  descri ption  of 
this  tree  may  also  be  found.  If  the  tree 
bearing  the  apple  should  agree  with  the  de¬ 
scription,  it  is  safe  to  say  it  is  that  variety.” 

2  The  inclosed  worm  was  the  Elater  (Melan- 
otus),  communis  the  larva  of  the  May  Beetle 
or  Bnap ping-Bug.  which  infests  soils  in  which 
grass  (particularly  Timothy)  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  and  which  takes  from  two  to  five  years 
to  go  through  its  whole  life  to  the  perfect 
“bug.”  3.  One  of  the  potatoes  was  badly  bored 
into  and  through  by  the  Elater  “wire-worm;” 
the  other  was  a  case  of  genuine  scab,  in 
which  we  always  find  another  wire-worm,  the 
lulus,  a  member  of  the  myriapod  family 
(thousand-legged  worm  ).  This  never  bores 
into  the  potato,  but  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is 
found  in  the  irregular,  shallow  cavities,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  covered  by  the  exudations  which 
are  always  present  in  scab. 

COTTON  SEED  HULLS. 

M.  M.  B  R.,  Washington,  N.  C. — 1.  Not 
long  since  it  was  slated  in  the  F.  C  that  the 
ashes  from  the  bulls  of  cotton  seed  contained 
25  percent,  of  potash;  do  they  contain  other 
valuable  fertilizing  properties;  if  so,  what?  2. 
Suppose  1  can  get  the  hulls  delivered  on  the 
farm  at  $3  per  ton,  would  it  pay  to  use  them  ? 
3.  How  should  they  be  prepared— by  burning 
or  composting,  for  use  another  year? 

Ans. — 1  Ashes  from  pure  cotton -seed  hulls, 
that  is,  from  hulls  alone,  not  mixed  with  coal 
or  wood  ashes,  contain  more  than  25  per 
cent,  of  potash — nearly  SO  per  cent.  They 
also  contain  about  ten  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  making  them  worth  not  far  from  $55 
per  ton  for  the  pure  ashes.  2  A  ton  of  the 
hulls  would  make  only  80  pounds  of  ashes 
anil  as  these  would  contain  20  pounds  of  pot-J 
ash  and  eight  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  this 
would  make  the  hulls  worth  $1.80  per  ton.  3. 
As  there  is  but  little  nitrogen  in  the  hulls 
whcu  carefully  sepuratod  from  the  kernels, 
we  hardly  believe  it  will  pay  to  purchase 
them  at  $3  per  ton.  It  is  better  to  buy  the 
ashes  where  the  hulls  are  used  as  fuel  at  the 
mills;  these  would  be  cheap  at  $20  per  ton. 
It,  might  pay  to  use  the  hulls  as  bedding  ami 
thus  mix  them  with  other  manurial  substances 
and  in  this  way  compost  them. 

GRASS  QUERIES,  ETC. 

W.  B.  T,,  Round  Knob,  N.  C— 1.  What  is 
the  best  grass  for  permanent  pasture  on  damp 
laud?  2.  1  have  already  mowed  clover  and 
Orchard  Grass  once,  would  it  pay  to  cut  them 
the  second  time,  or  is  it  better  to  paslure  them ; 
and  if  l  pasture,  can  stock  be  put  in  at  once 
after  cutting?  3.  Which  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  grass  seed,  Fall  or  Spring  ?  4.  Who  deals 
iu  refrigerators  aud  butter  tubs? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  tell  just  how 
wet  damp  land  may  be,  and  on  this  depends 
entirely  what  grass  to  sow.  In  a  general  way, 
you  might  try  Agrostis  vulgaris  (Red  Top), 
Alopecurus  pratensis  iMoudow  Fox  tail),  Lo- 
lium  Italicuui  (Italian  Rye  Grassland  Alsike. 
These  all  thrive  in  dampsitnationsaml  endure 
a  hot  gnu.  2.  You  can  mow  the  meadows 
once  or  twice  more,  or  pasture,  as  you  like; 
which  will  pay  the  best  depends  upon  which 
you  need  the  most,  pasture  or  hay.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  lot,  the  after  growth  get  a  fair  start  after 
mowiug,  before  turning  on  the  stock.  3  For 
the  South  we  should  recommend  the  Fall  m 
all  ca..-es.  4.  Refrigerators  are  usually  sold  iu 
hardware  stores,  aud  butter  tubs  by  grocers 
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and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies.  Your  nearest 
dealer  should  be  able  to  get  them. 

WANTED,  A  SMALL  WINDMILL. 

A.  J.  W.,  Riverton ,  Neb. — Where  can  I  get 
a  small,  nice  and  cheap  windmill  with  power 
enough  to  pump  from  a  well,  only  12  or  15  feet 
deep,  sufficient  for  the  house  and  two 
horses?  I  have  a  10-f  >ot  mill  on  the  farm,  and 
it  would  pump  water  enough  from  a  50-foot 
well  for  300  cattle.  I  only  want  power 
enough,  and  think  a  five  or  six-foot  mill  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  a 
mill  smaller  thou  one  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
One  smaller  would  cost  very  little  less  than 
one  of  that  size  aud  would  not  run  in  so  light 
a  wind :  but  when  it  did  run  it  would  revolve 
very  much  more  rapidly,  and  would,  of  course, 
be  very  much  more  liable  to  derange  the 
pump.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  write 
to  the  several  makers  advertising  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  for  circulars  and  prices;  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  give  their  opinions  also. 

MANURING  CORN.  ETC. 

II.  17,  F.,  address  mislaid.— 1.  When  the 
laud  is  not  rich  aud  not  more  than  10  loads  of 
manure  can  be  had  for  each  acre,  do  you 
think  your  way  of  manuring  corn  better  than 
to  use  a  part  broadcast  and  the  rest  in  the 
hill?  2.  I  have  a  fine  pear  tree  that  always 
blossoms  full,  but  bears  only  a  few  specimens; 
can  anything  be  done  to  make  it  bear? 

Ans  — 1.  Where  the  manure  is  applied 
broadcast  and  only  worked  into  tbe  surface 
soil,  the  corn  can  get  all  there  is  in  it,  and  get 
it  as  ueeded  during  growtn,  and  this  we  re¬ 
gard  as  better  than  having  an  abundance 
during  its  early  growth  and  then  be  starved 
as  its  roots  extend  beyond  the  mere  bill.  Corn 
roots  occupy  the  entire  surface.  2.  W e  can¬ 
not  tell  from  so  meager  a  statement.  Some 
varieties  always  do  as  you  describe. 

CANNING  QUERIES. 

J.  T.  W.  L.,  Decatur,  Ind. — 1.  How  can  I 
eau  green  corn  and  beans?  2.  How  put  up 
pumpkins  and  squash  in  cans? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  can  corn  or  beans  in  a  domestic  way, so 
as  to  be  sure  of  their  keeping.  They  require 
cooking  a  long  time  and  at  great  heat.  In 
the  factories  they  are  put  into  tiu  cans  when 
cold,  and  at  once  soldered  tight.  The  cans  are 
then  put  into  steam  vats  and  steamed  under 
pressure  from  a  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  and  each  can  is 
punctured,  letting  out  the  steam  and  gases 
that  have  accumulated.  Afier  these  have 
escaped,  the  puncture  is  closed  at  once  by  a 
drop  of  solder,  and  the  caas  are  returned  to 
the  steam  vats  aud  steamed  two  hours,  and 
even  then  more  or  less  spoil.  2.  Pumpkin  or 
squash  can  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  strained 
and  then  when  boiling-hot,  put  into  tiu  or 
glass  cans  and  sealed  up  tight,  the  same  as 
fruits  or  berries,  and  they  will  keep  equally 
well  and  with  no  more  trouble. 

LOSS  OF  FKATHER8  IN  FOWLS. 

A.  L.  M ,  Steubenville,  Ohio — My  fowls 
which  have  only  a  small  yard  to  run  in,  have 
lost  most  of  their  feathers,  why  ? 

Ans. — This  loss  of  feathers,  when  not 
caused  by  tbe  natural  process  of  moulting,  is 
most  prevalent  among  confined  fowls.  In  the 
natural  healthy,  moult  the  fall  of  the  feathers 
is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  new  feathers 
from  the  skin.  In  the  diseased  state,  which 
we  now  speak  of,  no  new  feathers  come  to  re 
place  tho  e  that  have  fallen,  but  the  fowl  is 
left  bald  aud  uaked.  The  affection  is  prob¬ 
ably  constitutional  rather  than  local.  Exter¬ 
nal  remedies  will  probably  therefore  not  be 
efficacious.  Stimulants  applied  externally 
will,  however,  serve  to  assist  the  operation  of 
whatever  medicine  may  be  given.  Sulphur, 
Cayenne  pepper  and  fresh  butter  in  proportion 
of  a  quarter  each  of  the  first  and  second,  aud 
a  halt  of  the  third,  form  a  good  mixture  to 
give  internally,  acting  as  a  powerful  altera¬ 
tive,  restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
body  without  any  sensible  evacuation.  The 
diet  should  be  chauged  and  cleanliness  and 
fresh  air  are  essential. 


Miscellaneous. 

J  J.  VV.,  Guilford,  N.  1'. — 1.  Last  year,  the 
White  Grubs  injured  coru  and  cabbage  by 
eating  the  loots;  what  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
the  pests?  2.  How  eau  I  protect  cabbages 
from  giubsl  8.  What  potato  gives  the  largest 
yield  ?  4.  W  bat  is  ilie  best  kind  of  phosphate? 

Ans. — 1.  The  grubs,  if  of  the  white  kiud, 
will  all  lie  gone  by  this  lime  this  year,  and 
will  do  no  harm;  but  if  cut-worms,  they  could 
have  beau  trapped  by  scutteriug  about  the 
field  clover  or  cabbage  leaves  which  have 
boeu  dipped  in  water,  aud  then  thickly  dusted 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Paris-green  to 
20  of  flour.  2.  By  w  hiding  paper  around  the 
stalks  of  cabbages  from  below  ground  to  the 
bight  of  the  leaves  when  plantiug,  they  will 
be  protected  from  the  cut-  worms.  By  scatter¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  salt  about  each  plant, 
White  Grubs  will  be  kept  away.  3.  Corlis’s 


Matchless,  Green  Mountain  and  Hodgman’s 
Seedling  have  been  tbe  heaviest  yielders  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  4.  There  are  now  so 
many  good  phosphates  that  it  is  bard  to  say 
which  is  best;  and  then,  which  istbe“best,” 
would  depend  entirely  upon  tbe  crop  and  soil 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  used. 

W.  E.  T.,  Boothby  Hill,  Md,—\.  Does  the 
“strength”  of  phosphates  go  up  or  down  in  the 
8oil?  2.  Will  harrowing  pack  ground  more 
than  rolling.  3.  How  deep  should  corn  be 
planted  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Phosphoric  acid  for  the' most  part 
remains  in  the  soil  near  the  surface  until  re¬ 
moved  by  the  roots  of  plants.  A  small  part 
passes  through  the  soil, as  shown  by  tbe  analy¬ 
ses  of  draining  water.  It  can  not  be  said, 
therefore,  to  pass  either  up  or  down.  2.  The 
roller  packs  the  surface  more,  but  tbe  compac¬ 
tion  does  not  extend  so  deep  as  under  the  pres- 
ure  of  harrow  teeth.  3,  Two  inches  in  sandy 
soil — one  in  heavy  soil. 

C.  S  ,  Pulaski,  Fa.,  sends  a  clipping  from 
an  Abingdon  paper,  which  says  that,  in  that 
sectiou,  there  are  several  apple  trees  which 
bear  fruit  without  showing  any  bloom.  All 
are  grafts  from  one  tree.  Another  peculiarity 
is  that  the  fruit  has  neither  core  nor  seeds; 
and  our  friend  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Ans. — We  should  be  glad  to  receive  a  speci¬ 
men  of  these  apples.  By  “bloom”  is  probably 
meant  the  white  petals,  and  their  suppression 
is  net  improbable.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are 
the  important  parts  of  the  flowers,  however. 
Tbe  seedless  apples,  pears,  lemons,  etc.,  are  not 
uncommon.  We  should  be  surprised  to  find  all 
of  these  peculiarities  in  one  tree. 

C.  S.,  Plover ,  IFis. — In  my  asparagus  bed 
(three  years  from  seed),  is  it  best  to  break  off 
the  small  stalks  that  are  not  fit  to  use?  Will 
doing  this  not  tend  to  let  tbe  crowns  grow  so 
that  they  will  produce  larger  shoots  another 
year? 

Ans. — Plants  so  treated  will  produce  fewer 
and  larger  shoots. 

J.  C.,  Elkicood,  Pembina  Co.,  Dak — Who 
are  the  nearest  dealers  or  breeders  of  Holland 
Cattle? 

Ans. — W.  Hanke,  Iowa  city;  S  Aiken,  De¬ 
corah:  W.  C.  Nichols  &  Son.  and  C.  Jasper 
Jr.,  Cresco,  all  of  Iowa;  Jere  Allis,  Isinours, 
Minn.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  are  tbe  near¬ 
est  to  you. 

C.  A.  S„  Cuba,  N.  F.— In  a  late  Rural  it 
was  said  that  mole  skins  are  worth  from  five 
to  ten  cents  apiece,  will  the  skins  of  common 
moles  bring  these  figures? 

Ans  — Yes.  Write  to  W.  H.  Fleet,  92  Gold 
Street,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

C.  j P.  2’.,  Seymour,  Texas. — Sends  a  long 
list  of  plants  aud  asks  where  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans.— From  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

G.  W.  W.,  Dedham,  la.— Where  can  I  get 
full-blooded  Golden  Polish  chickens? 

Ans. — Of  T.  B.  Hoover,  Wellsville,  York 
Co„  Pa. 

H  FT.  S.,  Americus,  Ga.— Sends  specimen 
of  wheat  for  name? 

Ans. — We  should  say  it  is  Fultz. 

Mrs.  Thotnas  B.  Harvey,  Columbus,  New 
Jersey. — Of  whom  can  I  obtain  bulbs  of  Gla¬ 
diolus  Colvilii  albus? 

J.  O.,  Nigh,  New  Cassel,  Wis.,  wants  infor¬ 
mation  about  William  Nigh,  an  Englishman 
aged  about  50,  his  brother. 


DISCUSSION. 

O.  J.  C.,  Sycamore,  III. —  I  have  beeu 
greatly  amused  at  the  raids  of  Col.  Curtis  and 
Stockman  against  “baby  beef,”  etc.,  and  their 
preaching  the  necessity  that  an  animal  should 
be  three  or  four  years  old  before  its  meat  is  tit 
to  eat.  It  is  strange  that  people  will  be  so 
foolish  as  to  pay  six  or  seveu  dollars  per  head 
for  lambs  only  two  or  three  mouths  old,  as 
you  report  getting,  and  proportionally  as 
large  prices  for  veal  calves,  unless  there 
can  be  found  plenty  of  people  who  love  such 
meat  and  are  willing  to  pav  for  it.  I  raise 
meat  for  the  money  it  brings,  and  the  profit 
I  can  make,  and  I  don’t  care  a  cent  what  one 
man  may  think  of  an  animal  I  have  to  sell,  if 
there  are  plenty  of  others  ready  to  take  it  aud 
pay  me  a  good  price  for  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  I  can  make  an  animal  at  one  year  old 
und  with  a  certain  amount  of  food,  dress  as 
much  as  another  at  three  years  old,  using 
only  twice  as  much  food  iu  the  three  years,  I 
stilt  make  more  clear  money  on  it,  aud  I  have 
uo  fear  but  I  cau  always  find  a  market  much 
more  easily.  It  may  be,  as  they  say,  that 
people  who  buy  such  “stuff”  are  fools;  but 
fool’s  mouey  is  to  me  worth  just  as  much  as 
auy  other.  Those  people  who  cry  “baby  beef” 
will  have  a  hard  time  before  they  convert  the 
world  to  their  way  of  thinking.  so  that  the 
“old  stags”  will  be  rated  as  choice  morsels. 
Why  away  back  in  Bible  times,  “baby  beef’ 
was  greatly  in  vogue.  It  had  such  a  reputa¬ 
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tion  that  in  their  feasting  and  sacrifice,  the 
old  Iraelites  always  selected  the  kids,  lambs 
or  fatted  calves,  and  there  is  not  on  record  an 
instance  where  a  feast  was  held  over  tbe  car- 
cas  of  some  old  stag  or  bulk  Such  a  thing, 
would  have  been  such  an  innovation,  that  it 
would  certainly  have  been  recorded.  For 
my  eating,  I  must  say  that,  although  it  may 
not  stand  as  much  chewing,  I  prefer  a  nice 
cut  of  a  young  animal,  and  so  do  other  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  it. 

R.  M.,  Newark.  Ohio.— While  reading  the 
severe  things  that  have  lately  been  said  in  the 
Rural  by  the  critics  of  “Stockman,”  I  have 
frequently  felt  a  sort  of  pity  for  him  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  cry  “Hold!  Enough!” 
But  this  feeling  of  commiseration  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  removed  by  something  insincere, 
misleading  or  absurd  in  the  next  batch  of  his 
Notes  that  appear  in  the  paper,  and  then  I  am 
disposed  to  exclaim,  “Lay  on  the  lash,  oh 
friends,  and  remember  Macbeth’s  imprecation 
on  the  man  who  first  cries  ‘Hold !  Enough !’  ” 
So  many  of  bis  misstatements  and  blunders 
have  been  already  exposed,  that  here  I  will 
merely  refer  to  a  few  foolish  inquiries  of  his  . 
in  the  issue  of  June  6th: 

Speaking  of  the  danger  from  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  among  American  cattle,  he  says,  “If 
there  was  such  well-defined  disease  in  Eastern 
herds,  why  did  not  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  go  to  work  and  root  it  oat  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Alleghanie3,  instead  of  everlast¬ 
ingly  investigating  and  writing  about  it? 
And  why  was  not  the  traffic  in  diseased 
cattle  prevented?  And  now  why  does  not  the 
Bureau  drop  this  foolish  play,  and  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law  making  the  sellers  of 
diseased  cattle  responsible  for  full  damages, 
as  .  well  as  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
for  selling  diseased  cattle,  and  spreading  the 
disease?”  And  then,  after  this  string  of  fool¬ 
ish  questions,  with  his  usual  malevolence 
which  is  so  hitter  and  persistent  that  it  evi¬ 
dently  partakes  of  personal  enmity  or  ill-will, 
he  insinuates  that  this  i3  not  done  because  by 
the  stamping  out  of  the  disease  the  employes  of 
the  Bureau  would  lose  a  profitable  job.  Despite 
tbe  character  of  some  of  his  “Notes,”  Stockman 
is  certainly  no  fool,  lie  either  has,  or  ought 
to  have  before  speaking  so  authoritatively, 
some  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  the  course  and  limitation  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  Congress,  and  the  functions  legiti¬ 
mately  appertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry, 

He  ought,  therefore,  to  know  that  the  chief 
duty  assigned  to  the  Bureau  was  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  the  nature  and  extent  of  dis¬ 
ease  among  live  stock;  that, outside  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.it  has  had  no  po  wer  whatever 
to  “root  it  out  in  the  States  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies”  or  elsewhere;  that  it  could  not  by 
auy  stretching  of  its  powers  do  anything 
whatever  to  prevent  traffic  in  cattle;  and 
that,  bey  ond  recommending  and  urging  such 
legislation  in  Congress  and  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  various  States,  it  can  do  nothing 
to  procure  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  or  any  other.  Through  proper 
channels  the  Bareau  has  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended  such  legislation  to  the  National  and 
State  Legislatures,  but  hitherto  its  recom¬ 
mendations  have  received  but  little  attentiou, 
owing,  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  language, 
written  and  spoken,  of  just  such  cavilers  and 
malcontents  as  “Stockman."  It  is  a  very 
delicate  question  to  decide  the  limits  of  Con¬ 
gressional  and  State  legislation  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  and  however  much  the  owners  of  en¬ 
dangered  herds  may  wish  for  speedy  legisla¬ 
tion  by  jCongress  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  the  action  of  that  body  must  be 
retarded  by  the  fear  of  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  States. 

A  believer  in  Stockman's  writings  might 
readily  suppose  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  the  Bureau  to  procure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  laws  he  recommends ;  but  similar 
laws  have  beeu  recommended  repeatedly  by 
others  by  far  more  influential  than  a  mere 
anonymous  grumbler,  yet  I  do  not  know  of 
auy  State  or  Territory  that  has  as  yet  paid  any 
heed  to  the  recommendations. 

After  belittling  the  danger  from  contagious 
pleuro  pneumonia  by  the  general  tenor  of  his 
Notes  for  years.  Stockman  now  says  he  agrees 
with  Mr.  Feriaiu  in  regard  to  the  enormity  of 
the  danger  and  prospective  losses  from  itl 
Here  is  richness  for  you  t  He  will  soon  say  he 
has  always  been  emphatic  on  this  point;  for  I 
have  long  noticed  that  he  can  very  easily 
bring  bimself  to  believe  that  he  has  said  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  at  any  time  convenient  for 
him  to  have  said. 

- -  •»  *  » 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  June  18. 18S5. 

C.  P.  T  — K  K.  S.^J.  M.  G.,  thanks— J.  J.— C.  O.  F.— 
\V.  S.  W\— S.— W.  M.  E..  corn  received  too  late. — J. 
F,  R,  -J,  R.  W.— A.  O.  Van  H.— I).  S,  B.— G.  D.— Mrs. 

A.  B.-A,  L.C.,  it  will  bo  treated  of  In  notes.— R.  T. 
R„  thanks,  will  comply  further  on.— H.  S.— R.  C.  D. — 
Mrs.  F.  B.— H.  H.  F.— D.  S.  B.— R.  and  H.— J.  M.— A. 

B.  A.—  K.  A.  P.— D.  S.  H.— M.  W.  F— W.  C.— J.  M,  G.— 
J.  S.  P.— A-  L.  O.  -I.  J.  B. 
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journey  by  easy  stages,  that  he  may  by 
his  presence  add  much  to  the  interest  and 
enjoynbility  of  the  meeting.  But  whether 
or  not  he  may  be  able  to  be  there  in  per¬ 
son,  we  know  that  in  heart  and  spirit  he 
will  not  fail  to  participate  in  the  occasion. 
No  name  in  pomology  is  honored  more 
than  his. 


DONT!  REMEMBER! 
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The  outlook  for  a  large  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  our  half-acre  of  poor  soil,  under 
the  Rural's  trench- mulch  system, is  not  at 
present  promising.  Many  of  the  seed-pieces 
have  not  yet  sprouted.  Covered  by  the 
mulch,  the  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates 
slowly,  as  the  season  thus  far  is  backward, 
cool  and  wet. 


The  cost  of  the  mulch,  including  the 
hay,  passing  it  through  a  cutter  by  hand, 
and  applying  it  one-and  a-half  inch  deep 
in  trenches  15  inches  wide,  is  about  $12, 
per  acre.  This  is  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
where  the  coarse  meadow  hay  is  worth  $5. 
per  ton,  not  including  the  cost  of  carting 
it  three  miles.  One  ton  suffices  for  one 
acre.  Where  entire  accuracy  is  necessary, 
as  in  our  experiment,  the  cost  of  the 
mulch  and  its  application  is  greater.  Our 
trenches  are  all  three  feet  apart,  measuring 
'  from  center  to  center. 


Hybrid  Pebpetu alb  is  a  name  most  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  young  rose-grower.  They 
are  called  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  perpetual  bloomers.  Hardy 
they  may  be,  but  perpetual  bloomers  they 
are  not.  They  bloom  in  J  une,  and  a  few 
of  them  again  in  the  Fall — that  is  all  the 
“perpetual”  there  is  about  them.  The 
perpetual  bloomers  —  like  the  Chinas 
(Teas,  Noisettes),  Bourbons,  Musk,  etc., 
do  bloom  during  the  entire  Summer;  but 
they  are  far  from  hardy.  The  Bourbons 
are  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  the  Everbloom- 
ing  Roses.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  so 
inextricably  mixed  up  in  nomenclature 
as  roses. 

We  have  two  trees  growing  within  50 
feet  of  each  other, that  are  much  admired 
by  visitors.  From  their  position  on  the 
lawn,  they  may  he  called  companion  trees. 
One  is  the  Yellow-wood  (Cladrastia  tinc- 
toria),  the  other  is  the  Yellow  Horse-chest¬ 
nut  (/Esculus  flava).  Each  is  beautiful, 
but  the  contrast,  makes  each  more  strik¬ 
ing.  The  Buckeye  is  rigid.  The  stems 
are  large  and  stubby;  the  leaves  large 
and  of  a  deep  green.  The  Yellow-wood 
is  graceful  and  light  and  airy,  with 
smaller  leaves  of  a  light-green  color.  It  is 
slender,  blithe,  waving.  The  one  might  be 
compared  to  a  hearty,  stern,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  elderly  man;  the  other  to  a  diplo¬ 
matic,  yielding,  suave, fascinating  middle- 
aged  fellow. 

Bag  the  grapes.  Eight  inches  by  six 
is  a  convenient  size — though  where  two 
bunches  are  together,  wc  often  use  bags 
11x8  inches.  For  the  benefit  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  may  urge  that  the  bagging 
of  grapes  preserves  their  bloom;  and  so 
protects  them  from  injury  that  when  the 
bags  are  removed  in  the  Fall,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  clusters  resemble  the  most  perfect 
wax-work.  The  bags  also  protect  them 
against  birds,  against  the  light  frosts  of 
early  September,  and  if,  put  over  the 
bunches  when  the  berries  are  the  size  of 
No.  6  shot,  will,  it  is  said,  prevent  rot 
and  mildew.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  in  our  experience,  and  the  Rural 
was  perhaps  the  first  journal  to  advocate 
bagging.  A  full  account,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  was  given  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
21,  1883.  _ 

AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
MEETING. 

Our  horticultural  and  fruit-loving 
friends  should  not  by  any  means  forget 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fomological  Society,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  September  9th  to  11th, 
inclusive.  This  meeting  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  business;  there  is  to  be  no 
foolishness  of  excursions,  banquetings, 
or  any  thing  else  to  distract  attention, 
and  as  Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  that  live  horticul¬ 
tural  State,  we  predict  the  best  meeting 
of  this  society  held  in  many  years,  and 
no  one  who  can  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  will  for  a  moment  have  a  regret. 
We  know  we  but  give  expression  to  the 
wish  of  every  lover  of  horticulture  in 
America,  when  we  hope  that  the  venerable 
and  honored  President  Marshall  P.  Wil¬ 
der,  mayAfeel  well  enough  to  make  the 


When  tempted  to  scold  the  children 
for  taking  up  the  seeds  to  see  if  they  have 
sprouted,  or  for  digging  up  the  lawn  that 
they  may  plant  a  tree,  or  for  pulling  a 
flower  to  pieces  that  they  may  ascertain 
what  smells  so  sweet,  don’t  do  it.  Try 
to  think  back  one  or  two  score  years,  when 
you  were  a  child,  and  did  the  same  things, 
and,  besides,  grafted  currants  on  rose 
bushes,  or. roses  on  cherry  or  peach  trees, 
and  then  wondered  that  you  were  scolded 
instead  of  being  kindly*  told  the  reason 
why  you  had  not  done  the  wise  thing. 
These  traits  of  the  children  may  some¬ 
times  he  quite  annoying,  and  cause  much 
trouble,  but  remember  they  are  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  a  spirit  of  investigation  just 
budding  in  the  youthful  mind;  they  show 
that,  the  children  are  learning  to  think, 
and  as  you  value  thought  and  mental 
vigor,  don’t  quench  or  repress  the  youth¬ 
ful  spark ;  it  is  much  better  to  take  time 
to  assist  and  direct  their  investigations 
into  a  useful  channel.  To  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  proper  direction  of  this  same 
impulse,  the  civilized  world  owes  all  it 
has  of  scientific  knowledge  and  economic 
improvement  over  the  savage.  And  then, 
what  higher  aim  can  parents  have  than  to 
make  their  children  wiser  and  better  than 
themselves? 

- - 

CROPS. 


According  to  the  June  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  wheat  crop  of  this  country  will  be 
only  360,000,000  bushels,  of  which  153,- 
000,000  will  be  spring  wheat.  Last  year, 
the  total  crop  was  512,763,900  bushels, 
so  that  at  next  harvest  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  153,000,000  bushels  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  The  deficiency  is 
altogether  in  winter  wheat,  the  condition 
of  which  is  lower  than  ever  before  report¬ 
ed  in  June,  being  now  G2  against  70  in 
May.  The  condition  of  spring  wheat  is 
97.  In  some  States,  there  has  been  a 
greater  curtailment  of  area  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  in  previous  reports.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  will  evidently  be  lees  than  10 
bushels  per  acre.  The  probable  product 
of  the  winter  wheat  area,  according  to 
these  reports,  is  reduced  to  207,000.000 
bushels;  but  none  of  the  Territories  are 
included  in  the  winter  wheat  area. 

The  general  condition  of  rye  is  85.  The. 
area  of  barley  iB  nearly  the  same 
as  in  1884,  and  the  average  condition  is 
89.  The  acreage  of  oats  has  increased 
four  per  cent.,  and  the  average  condition 
is  94.  Corn  will  be  reported  in  July;  but 
present  returns  indicate  an  increase  of 
area.  There  is  an  increase  of  from  five  to 
six  per  cent  in  the  acreage  under  cotton, 
the  total  area  exceeding  18,000,000  acres. 
The  plant  is  healthy;  the  growth  nearly 
an  average  one;  the  stand  good. 


OPINIONS  SHOULD  BE  FREE. 


The  brewers  and  dealers  in  lager  beer 
and  their  newspaper  organs,  seem  to  think 
that  they  own  this  country;  and  they 
pitch  rough-shod  into  everybody  who 
dares  to  say  aught  in  iavor  of  temperance 
or  total  abstinence.  They  are  particular¬ 
ly  wrathful  if  such  a  person  happens  to 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  those  in 
authority. 

The  letter  of  Miss  Cleveland,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  sister,  which  is  a  remarkably  clear 
and  sensible  appeal  for  the  entire  eradica¬ 
tion,  root  and  branch,of  the  liquor  traffic, 
a  trade  which  she  justly  charges,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  the  great  bulk  of  pan  ■ 
perism  and  crime,  and  which  is  the  great 
foe  to  moral  purity  and  mutual  improve¬ 
ment,  a  traffic  that  is  a  greater  burden  on 
the  laboring  masses  of  the  country  than 
all  the  monopolies  combinexl,  has  nearly 
thrown  them  into  convulsions,  and  there 
isn’t  a  lager  beer  seller  or  a  newspaper 
devoted  to  the  liquor  interests  that  is  not 
vying  with  all  the  others  of  the  same 
stripe  to  see  which  can  say  the  meanest 
things  of  her,  or  which  can  picture  her 
in  the  most  unenviable  light.  They  seem 
to  think  that,  because  she  is  the  sister  of 
the  President,  she  has  no  business  to  have 
an  opinion  of  her  own,  or  to  love  her  race 
and  iabor  for  its  elevation.  They  claim 
that  if  she  is  such  a  fanatic  she  has  no 
business  to  express  her  opinions.  But 
she  may  be  sure  that  her  noble  sentiments 
find  ready  response  in  the  heart  of  every 


true  American,  and  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  and  their  wives  and  families 
will  love  her  all  the  more  for  her  indepen¬ 
dence  and  Christian  philanthropy,  and  they 
will  not  forget  to  ask  God  to  bless  both 
her  and  her  cause. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  GRAIN. 


‘‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  two  years  ago  produced 
a  hybrid  between  wheat  and  rye,  the  new  grain 
being  very  distinct  from  either.  Last  year  a  further 
cross  was  effected  upon  these  hybrids  by  using  the 
pollen  of  rye,  so  that  the  resulting  grain  Is  three 
quarters  rye.  The  plants  are  remarkable  vigorous, 
and  (he  heads  large  and  still  very  distinct  from  those 
Of  rye.  Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  economic 
value  of  these  hybrids,  the  facts  are  most  Interest¬ 
ing  scientifically." 

The  above  is  clipped  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  American.  Yes,  indeed,  the  facts 
are  “interesting  scientifically.”  It  will 
be  remembered  that  one  of  the  plants  of 
the  rye-wheat  cross  bore  nearly  sterile 
heads.  Seventeen  imperfect,  shriveled 
kernels  were  found,  however,  and  these 
produced  16  plants  so  feeble  that  it  was 
supposed  they  would  not  survive  the 
Winter.  But  they  started  vigorously  in 
the  Spring,  and  soveral  of  them  are  now 
among  the  thriftiest  of  our  wheats.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  heads  are  large 
and  full;  the  beards  are  shorter  than 
last  year,  while  several  characteristics  of 
of  the  rye  are  as  prominent  as  they  wore 
last  year,  as,  e.  g.,  the  down  of  the’  stems 
beneath  the  heads.  The  wheat-rye  head, 
which  was  again  crossed  with  rye,  gave 
us  seven  kernels,  and  these  gave  six  plants, 
one  of  which  bears  14  heads.  But  a?ain, 
all  seem  to  be  sterile  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  cross  last  year.  While  still  resemb¬ 
ling  wheat  in  some  respects,  both  the  plant 
and  heads  bear  a  somewhat  closer  resemb¬ 
lance  to  rye.  The  plants  from  the  first 
fertile  rye-wheat  crosses  vary  indefinitely. 
Some  have  immense  beards;  some  short 
beards,  while  others  are  smooth. 

Yes,  indeed,  we  repeat,  the  facts  are  in¬ 
teresting,  whatever  may  prove  to  be  their 
ultimate  economic  value  to  the  country. 
We  are  continuing  the  work  of  still  fur¬ 
ther  crossing  these  hybrids  with  rye 
pollen. 


THE  WORLD’S  WHEAT  OUTLOOK. 


According  to  the  latest  trustworthy 
reports,  the  condition  of  the  w'heat  crops 
of  the  chief  surplus-producing  countries 
of  the  world,  outside  North  America, 
on  May  30,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  There  is  a  shortage  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  in  the  wheat  acreage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  this  and 
a  backward  season  and  the  inferior  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  about  8,000,- 
000  bushels  on  the  good  crop  of  last  year. 

In  France  the  acreage  this  year  is  stated 
to  be  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  has 
given  rise  to  numerous  complaints.  As¬ 
suming  the  total  deficiency  to  be  only  10 
per  cent,  on  account  of  shortage,,  this 
would  amount  to  fully  28,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  In  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium 
there  have  been  considerable  complaints, 
and  Beerbohm  estimates  their  aggre¬ 
gate  deficiency,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  at  12,000,000  bushels.  In  Austria, 
Hungary,  South  Russia  and  Spain  reports 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  and  a  total 
shortage  of  12,000,000  bushels  is  assigned 
to  these  countries.  In  India  last  year's 
crop  was  excellent,  but  the  coming  har¬ 
vest  is  not  expected  to  be  so  gooii.  The 
last  crops  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  so  extremely  abundant  that  an  in¬ 
crease  on  them  cannot  be  expected.  As 
the  harvest  in  those  colonies  takes  place  in 
December  and  January,  it  can  hardly  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  those 
of  countries  on  the  north  of  the  equator. 

Of  course,  the  information  on  which 
the  estimates  were  based  on  May  30,  must 
have  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
crops  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date;  and  fine 
weather  in  June  may  change  the  outlook 
considerably;  but  no  intimation  of  un¬ 
usually  fine  weather  for  this  season  in  any 
part  of  the  world  has  hitherto  reached  us, 
and  in  any  ease,  it  will  be  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  the  deficiency — for 
that  there  must  be  a  considerable  de¬ 
ficiency,  as  compared  with  last  year,  all 
agree.  Everywhere  the  wheat  crop  of 
1884  was  exceptionally  abundant,  hence 
the  “over-production’*  which  has  depressed 
prices.  Next  harvest  will  bo  about  150,- 
000,000  bushels  short  in  this  counlry,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000,000  bushels 
short  elsewhere,  making  an  aggregate 
shortage  of  nearly  200,000,000  bushels. 
The  surplus  from  this  year  will  supply  a 
part  of  this  deficiency ;  but  there  is  likely 
still  to  remain  a  very  considerable  shortage, 
which  must  affect  prices — not  ptrhaps  I 
immediately,  but  surely  before  harvest.  4 


Indeed  the  stiffening  of  prices  of  late,  in 
spite  of  the  pacific  outlook  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  is  due  to  the  growing  knowledge 
of  the  poor  prospect  for  the  next  wheat 
harvest  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

A  few  notes  written  as  we  go  to  press, 
regarding  those  late  or  new  varieties,  of 
strawberries,  which  are  spoken  of  as  im¬ 
provements  upon  older  kinds,  may  not  he 
without  interest  to  many  readers. 

The  Bonanza  bears  large  leaves  of  a 
dark  color.  The  petioles  are  upright  and 
strong.  It  is  not  very  prolific,  and  its 
few  berries  are  of  every  shape.  Its 
flowers  are  “perfect,”  and  it  ripens  with 
later  kinds.  The  Henderson  bears  strong 
and  healthy  foliage.  The  large  size  of 
the  berry  and  its  fine  quality  must,  how¬ 
ever,  compensate  for  a  deficiency  in  fruit, 
if  we  may  judge  it  by  this  season’s  behav¬ 
ior.  It  is  intermediate  as  to  its  time  of 
ripening.  The  flower  is  perfect.  Iron¬ 
clad  gives  us,  this  season,  our  first  berries 
in  any  quantity.  The  foliage  is  healthy 
and  the  plants  full  of  young  berries.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  firm,  bright  in  color,  medium 
to  small  in  size  and  of  inferior  quality. 
Flower  perfect. 

The  Parry,  as  to  vigor,  is  peculiar. 
8ome  plants  are  quite  vigorous — some 
rather  feeble,  with  scarcely  enough  leaves 
to  ripen  the  berries  which  are  borne  freely 
enough.  It  is  ripening  a  few  berries  of 
excellent  ^quality,  of  the  largest  size, 
beautiful  in  their  fresh  red  color  and 
shapeliness.  We  have  in  this  new  berry, 
size,  quality,  form  and  earliness.  More 
vigor  of  plant  is  all  that  can  be  asked  for. 
Daisy  Miller  bears  a  perfect  flower.  It 
ripens  later.  Its  fmit-stalks  are  too  short, 
as  we  reported  last  year.  Hathaway  No. 
9  is  extremely  vigorous  in  foliage.  It  is 
fairly  productive,  ripening  with  later 
kinds.  Hathaway  No.  8  is  second  to 
none  in  size  of  leaf,  length  of  petiole  and 
peduncle.  It  is  a  pistillate  ripening 
rather  late.  These  two  seedlings  of  Mr! 
Hathaway  are  worthy  of  trial  at  least. 

Daniel  Boone  (pistillate)  is  hardy  and 
strong.  The  berries  ripen  among  the 
medium  early.  It  is  fairly  productive, 
hut  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 

Prince  of  Berries  (perfect)  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  Parry,  though  rather  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  Ripens  later. 

Jewell.  We  must  again  report  this  as 
among  the  most  promising  of  the  new 
kinds.  The  pi  nuts  are  strong,  very  hardy, 
and  as  prolific  a9  is  desirable.  Some  of 
the  berries,  though  still  green,  are  large 
and  shapely.  As  a  pistillate  it  has  no 
equal  that  we  have  tried,  except  it  may 
be  the  Amateur.  This  is  among  the 
strongest- growing  plants  we  have  ever 
tried.  It  is  rather  later  than  Jewell. 

These  two  varieties,  as  we  predicted 
for  them  last  year,  will  cotnmund  some 
consideration. 


BREVITIES. 


Again,  for  the  forth  year,  we  have  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  Ohio  is  the  hardiest  of  black  cap 
raspberries. 

We  are  preparing  another  ‘‘.Special’’  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  What  is  it?  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  know  ere  long. 

If  you  would  have  rose-colored  tube-roses . 
insert  the  stem  in  red  ink  just  before  the  buds 
open.  Certain  other  flowers  may  be  “doctored” 
in  the  same  way. 

We  often  take  to  the  office  for  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Rural’s  employ  the  flowers  of 
the  season.  Among  those  of  this  Spring  none 
were  more  admired  than  u  bunch  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  (grandiflorum)  upon  a  back-ground 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Golden  Oak  (Concordia). 

ZINC  labels,  after  they  have  been  used  for 
years,  may  be  written  upon  again,  and  again 
used  for  years.  Rub  upon  the  writing  moist 
soil  under  the  thumb  or  finger,  and  I  he  marks 
ore  easily  rubbed  out,  and  the  bright  surface 
shows  the  pencil-marks  more  plainly  than 
when  first  written  upon. 

Be  kind  and  considerate  to  your  hired  help 
if  you  would  have  them  considerate  to  you. 
It  has  ulways  seemed  strange  to  the  writer  of 
this  nob?  that  (ho  employer,  who  is  generally 
more  intelligent,  and  comfortably  situated 
than  the  employed,  should  exact  from  him 
that  which  he  is  unwilling  to  return; 

The  frosts  and  hails  of  May  have  wrought 
havoc  on  the  fruit  crops  of  England  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  feared  there  will  be  a  very 
poor  show  for  any  class  of  fruits.  Owing  to 
this  serious  loss  and  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
“off’’  year  for  American  orchards,  the  out¬ 
look  for  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have  even  a 
purtiul  crop,  is  very  good  Moral,  take  the 
iiest  of  care  of  the  fruit  trees  and  see  that 
they  are  not  devastated  by  any  insect  pest. 

The  Man’s  Fowl  — This  is  a  French  breed, 
and  celebrated  as  the  best  of  all  for  its  tender, 
savory  flesh,  the  color  of  which  is  pure  white. 
This  color  is  preferable  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  to  yellow  flash,  which  latter  is  preferred 
in  America.  The  Man’s  Fowl  ir  of  a  black 
color,  good  size,  with  short  legs,  something 
like  our  old  breed  of  Creepers.  They  are 
non  sitters  and,  of  course,  extra  layers.  The 
eggs  are'of.  medium  size,  and  average  about 
120  to  150  per  annum. 
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BEN.  PERLEY  POORE. 


Ben.  Perley  Poore,  whose  portrait  we 
give  at  Fig.  220,  was  born  November  2,  1820, 
and  was  reared  on  the  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  which  has  been 
handed  down  in  the  family  for  six  genera¬ 
tions.  When  a  boy,  he  witnessed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Scotch  farming  by  his  father,  who 


sioB,  and  after  his  return,  in  1847,  from  five 
years  of  European  travel,  he  became  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  This  has  enabled  him 
to  pass  his  Summers  on  Indian  Hill  Farm, 
and  to  improve  its  fertile  acres.  During  the 
palmy  days  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society'  he  was  its  efficient  secretary,  manag¬ 
ing  its  great  fairs,  and  ou  several  occasions 
he  has  delivered  agricultural  addresses,  be¬ 
sides  contributing  largely  to  the  agricultural 
press.  In  I860  he  received  the  premium  of 
$1,000  for  his  20- acre  plantation  of  forest  trees, 
the  seed  of  which  he  planted  where  they 
stand.  This  plantation  was  fully  described  in 
the  Rural  of  November  3a,  1882,  page  796, 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


The  St.  Johnsvillk  Agricultural 
Works. — A  catalogue  containing  illustrations 
and  full  descriptions  of  several  styles  of 
thrashing  machines  and  separators, from  those 
large  enough  for  a  steam  engine  or  10  horses, 
to  those  adapted  to  be  run  by  a  two  to  four- 
horse  tread-power;  also  tread-powers  large 
and  small,  lever  powers,  mounted  or  down. 
The  firm  also  make  circular  wood  saws  of 
several  sizes;  also  drag  saws  for  cutting 


of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Commission¬ 
er  during  the  first  year.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
the  ammended  law,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  bogus  dairy  products  may  be  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed;  but  at  the  same  time  it  behooveth 
every  dairyman  in  the  country  to  try  and 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  products,  so  that  the  prices  will  not  be 
unreasonably  high. 

Chadborn  &  Coldwell  Manufacturing 
Co  ,  Newbergh,  N.  Y. — Circulars  of4he  vari- 
ious  lawn-mowers  made  by  this  firm,  among 
which  are  the  Excelsior  with  a  large  roller, 
which  many  think  almost  indispensable  to  the 
best  keeping  of  a  lawn;  also.'^the  Excelsior 


mm 
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BEN.  PERLEY  POORE.  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  230. 


in  1843,  received  from  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  its 
premium  of  $200  for  the  best  managed  farm 
in  the  State,  another  premium  of  $50  for  his 
experiments  in  under-draining,  and  numerous 
premiums'from  the  County  Society  for  stock 
and  crops. 

The  younger  Mr.  Poore,  the  subject  of  our 
llustratiou,  ^adopted*, journalism  as  a  profes- 


by  the  late  Dr.  John^A.  Warder  in  one  of  his 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  Forestry.  Mr. 
Poore  has  kept  up  the  herd  of  white  Short¬ 
horns,  established  by  his  father  60  years  ago, 
and  the  collection  of  antiquities  gathered  by 
him  at  Indian  Hill  Farm  makes  it  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer 
and  the  forester.  He  is  a  genial,  w  hole-souled 
man,  with  crowds  of  friends  all  over  the  land. 


stove- wood,  bolts,  ete.  direct  from  the  log. 
This  is  an  old  house,  and  has  a  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
address  them  at  St.  Johnsville,  New  York. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  with 
accompanying  documents.  We  are  under 
obligations  to  J.  K.  Brown,  the  Commissioner, 
for.this  report  containing  a  very  full,  account 


with  side  wheels,  and  the  Clipper  made  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  also  a  special  paper  called 
the  Lawn,  which  contains  many  valuable 
hints  upon  the  making  and  care  of  lawns. 

Talks  Afield,  About  Plants  and  the 
Science  of  Plants,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr., 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  price 
$1.  This  little  book  of  170  pages,  treats  of 
botany  in  a  clear,  interesting  manner,  The 
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lower  forms  of  plant  life,  and  the  higher 
and  most  curious  are  described.  Bacteria, 
molds  and  rust,  mushrooms,  mosses  and 
lichens  are  among  the  flowerless  plants 
noted.  The  Compass  Plant,  Pitcher  Plants, 
and  those  known  as  carnivorous  plants  are 
among  the  curious  growths  described.  There 
is  much  of  interest  in  this  volume. 

W.  H.  Stewart.,  74  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.— 
Circulars  of  Stewart's  ready  roofiug  and 
Stewart’s  iron  fiber  paint,  showing  the 
method  of  applying  each,  and  describing  the 
qualities  in  each  that  are  claimed  to  be 
superior.  Inasmuch  as  the  main  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  a  builiing  is  in  the 
roof,  it  will  pay  all  to  consider  this  matter. 

Horticultural.  Directory  ofthe  United 
States  — We  are  in  receipt  of  this  convenient 
book,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
nurserymen  and  florists  in  the  U  nited  States 
and  Canada,  and  with  its  supplements,  those 
of  the  most  important  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  supplied  by  the  publisher,  Isaac 
D  Sailer,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  price  $6.  It  is 
edited  by  Cbas.  F.  Kvans. 

F.  W.  Wilson,  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada,— 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  ever¬ 
greens.  flowering  shrubs,  roses,  etc.  Acolored 
plate  of  the  Niagara  Grape.  Our  Canadian 
friends  should  send  for  this  catalogue:  and 
those  in  the  United  States  maystill  be  supplied 
with  certain  plants  that,  south  of  Canada,  are 
too  far  advanced  to  be  transplanted. 

Higganum  Manufacturing  Co  .  Higga- 
num,  Conn.— Circular  of  the  Dutton  knife- 
grinder,  a  very  efficient  little  implement  for 
carrying  to  the  field  and  attaching  to  the 
mower,  by  which  the  mower  knife  can  lie  well 
and  quickly  ground.  Worth  reading,  and  this 
is  worth  looking  into,  as  a  sharp  knife  saves 
horse  muscle,  and  this  saves  feed,  and  feed  is 
money.  _ _ _ _ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  In¬ 
dicated  by'  its  Historical  Effects  — By 
Richards.  Storrs,  D.D  ,  LL.D.  Published 
by  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Price, 
8  vo.,  cloth.  $3  50. 

Since  we  heard  the  lectures  which  have  cul¬ 
minated  in  this  boob,  we  have  often  found 
ourselves  using — almost  unconsciously — the 
statements  therein  contained  as  arguments 
against  the  so-called  aesthetic  Christian  liber¬ 
alism  of  the  time.  This  book  is  wholly  free 
from  sectarian  bias  and  theological  assump¬ 
tions. 

Its  arguments  are  not  intended  to  controvert 
the  grosser  forms  of  materialism,  atheism 
and  infidelity,  but  rather  the  soplusucal  phil 
osophy  of  so-called  Christian  teachers.  It  is 
to  the  Christian  more  than  a  breast-plate,  it  is 
a  weapon-keen  edged  and  delicately  pointed, 
a  sword  of  offence;  a  weapon,  efficient  and 
worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  opponent.  It  is 
altogether  the  most  comprehensive,  concise 
and  eloquent  argument  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  ever  produced.  It  may  be 
read  with  equal  enjoyment  and  profit  by 
members  of  all  denominations,  and  by  those 
who  belong  to  none. 

Some  one  has  said,  ‘‘it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  minister  in  the  land;”  we  will 
go  further  and  say  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  who  desires  to  know  or  to  use 
the  true  statement  of  the  claims  of  “a  partic¬ 
ular  and  commanding  scheme  of  religion, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christian¬ 
ity,”  which  “has  for  many  centuries  been  in 
the  world.” 

Hearing  and  IIowto  Keep  It,  by  Charles 
H  Burnett.  M  D.  P.  Blakiston  &  Co  ,  pub¬ 
lishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Price,  5b  cents 
This  is  a  little  work  of  145  pages,  full  of  the 
best  information,  about  the  ear.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  none  can  read  without  profit. 

fpit  XUflmen. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISL  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  UNWELCOME  VISITOR. 

As  this  is  predicted  as  a  “locust  year.”  per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  readers  might  like  to  bear 
a  little  about  them.  Rumor  says  that  they 
will  be  worse  this  year  than  they  have  been 
for  a  century  past,  as  the  “seventeen  year 
locust”  and  the  common  locust  or  Cicadae  will 
both  pay  us  a  visit  together. 

All  locusts  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  in 
many  cases  their  voracity  is  so  insatiable,  their 
jaws  so  powerful,  and  their  numbers  so  count¬ 
less  that  they  destroy  every  vestige  of  vege¬ 
tation  wherever  they  may  pass,  and  devastate 
the  country  as  if  a  fire  had  swept  over  it. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Migratory  Locust,  so 
called  from  its  habit  of  congregating  in  vast 
armies  and  traveling  from  place  to  place. 

In  champing  the  leaves,  grasses  uud  other 
vegetation,  they  make  a  terrific  noise.  They 
are  dreaded  by  all  wherever  they  come, except 
by  the  Bushman  who  has  no  crops  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  alone  welcomes  them,  as  they 


will  provide  him  with  food  without  the  labor 
of  hunting  for  it.  He  kindles  a  fire  and  they 
become  smothered  with  the  smoke,  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  gathers  them  up  and  makes 
a  feast  on  them.  What  he  does  not.  need  for 
immediate  use  he  grinds  up  into  a  sort  of  meal 
and  dries  in  the  sun.  Tlii3  will  keep  for  a 
long  time  without  becoming  putrid.  Al¬ 
though  the  thought  of  eating  them  is  abhor¬ 
rent  to  us,  Dr.  Livingstone  says  they  make 
a  very  wholesome  dish. 

When  they  leave  for  new  quarters  they  riso 
in  a  dense  cloud  which  seems  almost,  for  a 
time,  to  obscure  the  light  of  day,  and  the 
sound  of  their  wiugs  is  as  the  mighty  rushing 
of  the  sea.  This  species  is  often  called  “Pharo  ” 
They  usually  pay  us  a  visit  once  in  17  years. 

The  locust  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 
is  called  Cicadae  (cicada  Septemdecem).  They 
somewhat  resemble  a  large  dragon  fly,  and 
have  long  deep-veined  wings.  The  female 
lays  from  six  to  seven  hundred  eggs  in  a  sea 
son.  She  bores  long  grooves  in  the  limbs  of 
trees,  in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  When 
they  are  hatched  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
flea.  They  then  bury  themselves  in  the  ground 
about  three  feet  in  depth.  When  it  is  time 
for  them  to  make  their  appearance  they  come 
to  the  surface.  We  then  find  them  encased 
in  a  shell,  called  pupal,  it  Is  transparent,  and 
the  exact  shape  of  the  locust  without  the 
wings.  It  crawls  through  a  crack  In  the  back 
of  the  pupa,  and  leaves  the  shell  intact. 
While  in  the  larva  state  they  subsist  by 
sucking  nutriment  from  the  roots  of  trees, 
plants,  etc. 

Yesterday  I  found  three  locusts  belonging 
to  the  last  named  species  on  a  tree  in  front  of 
our  home.  One  had  entirely  emerged  from 
the  pupa.  The  other  two  had  not  come  ont, 
but  were  about  to  do  so.  I  placed  them  under 
a  glass  so  that  I  might  examine  them.  When 
they  came  out,  they  were  white,  but  the  light 
and  air  colored  them  almost  instantly.  As 
soon  as  the}’  discovered  each  other,  they  be¬ 
gan  figbtiug.  I  could  not  separate  them,  so 
they  fougbtunt.il  they  killed  each  other. 

The  “Locust”  no  w  so  plenty  over  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  a  locust  at  all  but  the  Cicada  Sep¬ 
temdecem,  last  above  described,  and  its  eating, 
all  being  done  while  in  the  larval  state,  it  will 
do  no  damage  beyond  boring  the  limbs. 

Now  I  believe  I  have  told  you  about  all  1  know 
concerning  locusts,  unless  you  would  like  to 
hear  of  a  stoiy  about  them  which  had  no  end¬ 
ing.  If  so,  I’ll  begin.  “Once  upon  a  time, 
here  lived  a  king  who  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all 
the  princes,  kings  and  noblemen  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  king  loved  her  very  dearly  and  did 
not  want  her  to  marry  at  all,  but  he  could  not 
find  excuses  enough  for  not  allowing  her  to 
wed,  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  In  the  land 
sued  for  her  hand.  Finally  he  said:  *He  that 
can  tell  me  a  story  which  has  no  ending,  can 
claim  my  daughter  for  his  bride.1  One  after 
another  came  to  the  palace  to  tell  his  story, 
hoping  that  the  kiDg  would  tire  ere  he 
finished,  and  grant  him  his  request.  Oue 
after  another  they  failed.  At  last  came  a  poor 
musician,  handsome  and  graceful,  charming 
in  voice  aDd  manuer,  but  without  gold.  The 
king  consented  to  listeD,  expecting  him  to  fail 
as  the  rest  had  done.  He  began:  ‘During  the 
year  of  famine  in  Egypt,  Joseph  commanded 
a  great  granary  to  be  built,  and  .in  it  stored 
all  the  grain  that  could  be  gathered  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  building  it,  a  knot-hole 
had  tieen  left  open,  and  a  locust  went  in  and 
took  a  grain  of  corn;  then  another  locust 
went  in  aud  took  another  grain  of  corn;  then 
anotheifclocnst  went  in  and  took  another  grain 
of  corn,  etc.,  etc.’  He  kept  on  repeating  this 
until  the  king  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
granted  his  request  for  bis  daughter’s  hand.” 
Hoping  you  have  not  wearied  or  me  or  my 
letter,  I  remain  your  felllow-reader, 

DORA  HARVEY. 


AMONG  THE  BILKS. 


It  is  a  common  phrase,  and  a  true  one,  that 
if  one  “only  had  a  little  money,  how  far  It 
could  be  made  to  go  now  when  things  are  so 
cheap.” 

That  everything  is  at  its  lowest  price,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  done  shopping,  in  any 
line,  lately.  Carpets,  furniture,  dress  goods, 
shoes,  underclothing,  in  fact,  all  things  which 
are  needed  for  home  or  personal  comfort,  are 
within  the  reach  of  such  as  are  in  “moderate 
circumstances."  This  class  has  by  far  the 
majority. 

Dress  goods  were  never  displayed  in  greater 
variety,  or  of  neater,  more  tasty  designs. 
We  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  our  large 
dry  goods  establishments,  and  as  our  purpose 
was  to  inquire  into  the  kinds  and  qualities  of 
silk,  we  will  give  the  readers  of  the  deal- old 
Rural,  ibe  benefit  of  our  trip. 

Entering  a  Broadwuy  store  and  making  our 
errand  known,  a  gentleman  courteously  es¬ 
corted  us  into  and  through  their  immense 


silk  departments,  where  there  were  thousands 
of  pieces  of  silk,  and  satin:  silks  plain,  silks 
changeable,  silks  checked,  silks  embroidered, 
and  silks  of  every  style  and  quality. 

The  first  that  met  our  eye  was  a  counter  of 
foulards,  which  are  so  cool  for  summer  wear. 
There  was  the  beautiful  silver  gray,  with  a 
figure  of  royal  purple  pansies;  brown,  ecru, 
and  cream,  with  figures  of  contrasting  colors. 
These  range  iu  prices  from  80  cents  to  81.25 
per  yard,  according  to  quality,  and,  whether 
domestic  or  French  goods. 

Tricotine  is  another  summer  silk,  having  a 
beautiful  lustre,  and  is  a  little  heavier  than 
foulard.  Louisine  is  comparatively  a  new 
material.  The  weave  has  the  appearance  of  a 
corded  check,  the  warp  aud  woof  being  the 
same  size.  This  was  shown  in  25  styles — all 
combinations  of  color,  checked  and  plain. 
The  latter  is  exceedingly  neat  and  handsome. 
McCreary  &  Co.,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
these  goods,  and  guarantee  for  them  good 
wear. 

Surah  is  a  t  willed  silk  It  is  to  be  bad  in 
several  qualities,  but  that  which  sells  for  81  25 
per  yard  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  look  well, 
though  the  prices  run  up  much  above  these 
figures.  For  costumes  there  comes  a  strip  4% 
yards  long,  handsomely  embroidered.  This 
is  for  the  front  of  dresses,  also  for  waist  and 
sleeves,  or  can  be  used  in  any  other  way  one’s 
taste  dictates.  This  length  with  12  yards  of 
the  plain  silk  to  match,  is  sufficient.  This 
material  is  soft,  yet  quite  weighty,  and  all 
who  have  worn  it  speak  highly  of  its  wearing 
qualities. 

These  four  weaves  of  silk,  foulard,  tricotine, 
louisine,  and  surah  can  be  purchased  at  prices, 
ranging  from  80  cents  to  $2.50  per  yard 
and  either  will  make  as  pretty  a  costume  as 
one  could  desire. 

There  was  a  dress  from  the  famous  Parisian, 
Worth.  Had  we  not  been  told  so,  we  should 
have  supposed  it  to  be  a  design  from  some  one 
of  our  many  American  artists.  The  material 
was  cream  colored  faille,  of  a  very  heavy 
quality,  and  delicately  embroidered  with  gold 
— nothing  showy,  but  simply  elegaut  in  its 
quiet  richness.  Faille  is  only  a  heavy  corded 
silk.  It  was  shown  us  in  the  delicate  eveuing 
shades  of  blue,  pink,  and  cream,  also  iu  the 
more  durable  colors  of  dark  green  and  brown. 
It  is  as  elegant  a  material  as  ever  il  was,  but 
only  such  as  have  plenty  of  money  can  in¬ 
dulge  their  taste  in  purchasing  a  dress  of  it. 

This  firm  pays  prompt  attentiou  to  all  or¬ 
ders  sent  by  mail,  and  samples  of  sufficient 
size  to  judge  of  even  a  large  pattern,  are  sent, 
if  the  order  has  the  atmosphere  of  becoming 
a  purchase,  which  fact  is  not  always  difficult 
to  ascertain. 

We  often  read  of  silks  at  $25.00  a  yard,  so 
while  we  were  among  them,  this  kind  was  in¬ 
quired  for.  Eveniug  shades  were  shown. 
Doubtless  they  do  not  come  in  dark  colors, 
because  they  are  used  for  bridal  or  state 
dresses  only.  The  figures  are  pronounced, 
being  a  rose  with  leaves,  or  a  lily,  aud  they 
are  outlined  with  threads  of  gold  or  silver. 
Those  threads  must  of  course  run  across  the 
entire  width,  which  makes  the  material  so 
costly,  for  silver  and  gold  used  in  any  way 
always  claim  their  own  value.  • 

Our  visit  convinced  us,  that  even  though 
wool  and  cotton  goods  were  very  cheap,  so 
were  silks,  for  when  $14  00  will  purchase  one, 
and  when  they  are  a  dress  always  sufficient 
for  all  occasions,  we  say,  this  is  the  day  when 
a  little  money  will  go  a  great  way.  c. 


Domestic  Ccotiomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOW  TO  PAPER. 

Many  people  in  the  country  are  so  situated 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  their  own 
papering  or  leave  it  undone,  and  to  aid  such 
let  me  suggest  a  few  poiuts,  which,  if  follow¬ 
ed,  will  make  papering  a  by  no  means  difficult 
operation. 

In  selecting  paper,  remember  that  the  very 
lowest-priced  is  not  by  any  means  the  cheap¬ 
est.  It  is  much  more  work  to  lay  it  well,  and 
if  Dot  well  laid,  it  will  look  very  bad  and  will 
always  be  an  eye  sore.  Light  papers  make  a 
dark,  dingy  room  much  more  cheerful:  large 
figures  make  a  small  room  look  much  smaller 
and  occasions  much  waste  in  matching  the 
figures.  All  low  rooms  should  be  papered 
with  striped  paper,  having  the  stripes  running 
up  and  down,  as  it  makes  the  room  seem  much 
higher.  Subdued  tints  take  off  the  glare  of 
too  many  windows.  The  best  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  having  a  paper  with  pattern  and 
colors  of  a  quiet  tone,  such  as  does  not  at  ouee 
strike  the  eye  ou  coming  into  the  room.  The 
paper  should  relieve  aud  set  out  the  furniture 
that  stands  In  front  of  it,not  attract  attention 
from  it.  In  trimming  the  paper,  it  is  better 
to  cut  off  the  right  margin  as  it  lies  right  side 
up  before  you  with  that  which  will  be  the 


upper  end  of  each  strip  from  you;  this  will 
cause  the  matching  to  come  on  the  right  side 
of  the  paper  —  much  the  most  convenient 
position. 

If  the  room  has  paper  on  the  walls,  it  is 
much  better  to  remove  it,  and  this  can  easily 
be  done  by  thoroughly  wetting  the  walls  with 
hot  water,  using  a  white-wash  brush  and 
plenty  of  water,  going  over  it  the  second 
time  if  necessary.  The  paper  can  be  removed 
with  a  steel  scraper, or  clean  hoe.  If  the  walls 
have  been  white- washed,  sweep  them  with  a 
stiff  broom, and  then  go  over  them  with  a  wash 
made  of  one  ounce  of  glue,  two  quarts  of 
water  and  a  pint  of  strong  vinegar.  The  paste 
should  he  made  of  wheat  flour;  stir  a  large 
pint  into  sufficient  cold  water  to  make  a  thick 
batter,  and  when  thoroughly  mixed  and  thin¬ 
ned  to  the  consistency  of  gruel,  stir  it  into  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  over  the 
fire,  stirring  constantly  until  it  becomes  semi¬ 
transparent,  thick  and  glutinous;  the  more  it 
is  cooked  the  better,  providing  it  is  Dot  allow¬ 
ed  to  born.  To  prevent  all  unpleasant  smells 
and  to  keep  all  insects  away  add  to  the  paste 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  ocidto  the  gal 
loo.  When  ready  to  operate,  have  a  board  a 
little  wider  than  the  rolls  of  paper,  aud  as 
long  as  the  room  is  high;  lay  this  on  two  stands 
or  ou  “horses”  made  ou  purpose.  Cut  the 
strips  of  paper  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the 
whole  bight  of  the  room,  and  take  pains  to  so 
cut  them  that,  when  put  on,  the  figures  will 
match.  Place  a  dozen  strips,  more  or  less, 
with  figure  side  down,  ou  the  board,  one  over 
the  other.  For  applying  the  paste,  use  a  small 
white-wash  brush  that  is  half  or  more  worn 
out,  and  always  paste  the  lower  part  of  the 
strip  first;  when  pasted,  double  over  the  lower 
half  upon  the  upper,  theu  turn  back  the  upper 
half  of  that  which  lies  on  top  just  so  that  it 
will  reach  to  the  middle  fold;  this  prevents 
the  figured  side  of  the  paper  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  wall,  which  should  be  lightly 
coated  with  paste,  while  attaching  the  upper 
part  of  the  strip.  In  hanging  the  paper,  com¬ 
mence  ia  some  corner  of  the  room  or  by  the 
side  of  a  door,  if  me  reaches  the  extreme 
length  of  the  room,  aud  work  to  the  left,  if 
the  strips  have  been  trimmed  aa  above  direct¬ 
ed.  Have  a  stool  or  bench  on  which  to  stand, 
that  will  enable  you  to  reach  the  highest  part 
of  the  wall. 

In  commencing,  it  is  well  to  measure  out 
from  the  corner  just  the  width  of  the  paper, 
and  drop  a  plumb  line  so  as  to  get  the  first 
strip  perpendicular.  This  will  make  it  much 
easier  to  hang  the  paper,  so  as  to  have  the 
figures  match.  Take  the  prepared  strip  bv 
tbe  upper  corners, and  carry  it  to  the  wall  and 
apply  the  top  to  the  wall  so  as  to  have  the 
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strip  hang  plumb;  after  having  firmly  at¬ 
tached  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  strip,  take 
hold  of  the  lower  corners  and  pull  out  straight 
so  as  to  unfold  it,  and  place  it  upon  the  wall, 
smoothing  it  down  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no 
air  spaces  or  bubbles  under  it.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  using  a  new  scrubbing  brush  or 
whisk  broom. 

Proceed  iu  the  same  way  with  each  subse¬ 
quent  strip,  only  take  pains  to  commence  the 
work  by  having  the  figures  exactly  match  the 
whole  length.  It  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to 
apply  the  plumb,  and  keep  the  paper  perpen¬ 
dicular  by  lapping  a  little  at  the  top  or  bottom 
as  necessary.  Let  the  bottom  of  each  strip 
come  down,  aud  run  the  thumb  or  a  pencil 
over  the  paper(the  thumb  is  best), and  then  cut 
where  shown  by  the  mark,  when  the  paper  can 
be  pressed  into  place.  In  fitting  to  a  door  or 
window,  take  a  strip  of  dry  paper  and  bold  it  iu 
place,  being  sure  it  matches  the  figures  already 
on,  and  marking  where  it  is  to  be  cut,  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  hand  over  the  paper.  Of  course,  where 
a  base  and  border  are  to  be  used,  the  paper  need 
project  under  these  only  sufficient  to  make  a 
good  finish,  and  it  should  be  so  cut  as  to  save, 
as  much  as  posssble,  and  both  the  border  and 
base  are  to  be  put  on  after  the  other  paper  is 
all  hung,  care  being  taken  that  the  figures 
exactly  match  where  the  ends  of  the  pieces 
meet. 

These  simple  directions  will  enable  anyone 
to  do  a  respectable  job  of  papering;  but  we 
suggest  that  it  is  very  bard  work  for  women, 
and  every  man  should  try  and  save  them  from 
this  severe  labor  by  doing  it  himself. 

AX  OLD  BOY. 
- - 

HERE  AND  THERE. 


There  are  no  time-savers  like  method  and 
system  in  household  labor.  The  lady  who  can 
sit  down  in  the  afternoon  to  light  sewing  or 
fancy  work,  is  usually  the  one  who  plans  and 
executes  her  work  according  to  certain  rules. 

While  much  sympathy  should  be  proffered 
to  those  who  have  poor  help  in  the  kitchen, 
and  inconvenient  utensils  of  labor,  and  are 
therefore  obliged  to  plod  along  unceasingly, 
little  should  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  do 
not  make  the  most  of  what  they  have,  and  are 
always  in  a  ‘‘muddle” — home,  mistress  and 
children  all  wearing  that  unmistakable  air  of 
poor  management.  It  is  not  the  hard  work 
thatkil's;  it  is  the  care  and  fret  aud  worry. 
Much  of  this  can  be  obviated  by  good  planning 
and  system.  How  apt  we  are  to  think  of  all 
our  duties  at  once— pressing,  rrowdiug  one 
against  the  other.  We  rise  in  the  morning, 
and  there  is  so  much  that  must  be  attended  to! 
And  sometimes  the  brain  almost  whirls  with 
the  thought  of  this,  that,  end  the  other  thing 
to  be  done,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in. 
Now,  this  habit  exhausts  more  real  vitality 
than  the  mere  performance  of  those  same 
duties  calmly  and  patiently  met  “one  by  one.” 

Don’t  think  of  all  jma  have  to  do; 

With  patience  work,  and  you’ll  got  through. 
Each  dally  duty  bravely  met, 

May  prove  a  richer  blessing  yet. 

Because  It  leaves  no  room  for  fret. 

MRS.  S.  B.  EATON. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS. 


LA.CE. 

I  did  not  kuow  that  the  Japanese  manner 
of  planting  trees,  as  described  by  “  tlorticola” 
in  the  Rural  of  May  30,  was  an  unusual 
mode,  as  it  has  always  been  my  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  all  flowers  aud  shrubs — trees  1  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  plant.  When  setting  out  my 
house  plants  m  Spring,  also  any  l  may  pur¬ 
chase,  as  well  as  tomato  plants,  I  always  dig 
a  hole,  till  it  with  water,  and  then  put  in  my 
plant,  arrauge  its  roots,  and,  holding  it  firmly 
in  my  left  baud,  fill  in  the  soil  with  the  trowel 
iu  my  right,  firming  it  down  well  at  last. 
The  water  at  the  roots  gives  the  required 
nourishment  to  the  plants  while  fixing  them¬ 
selves  in  their  new  homes. 

I  saw,  in  some  New  York  City  paper,  a  few 
days  ago,  an  article  urging  people  to  burn 
their  garbage  instead  of  putting  it  into  the 
ash-barrel  or  even  into  a  barrel  by  itself  to  be 
left,  perhaps  for  days,  standing  upon  the  side¬ 
walk,  I  only  wish  every  housekeeper  would 
follow  this  practice  for  a  while,  aud  never 
again  would  she  send  to  the  dumping  grounds 
such  a  mess  of  unhealthly  smells  as  decaying 
garbage  makes.  Years  ago  1,  too.  opposed  it, 
but  finally  tried  it,  as  1  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
negligence  of  the  garbage  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  it  in  the  city  where  I  then  lived, 
and  since  then  I  have  disposed  of  it  altogether 
In  this  way.  Now,  In  the  couotry  we  have 
chickens  and  have  very  little gnrbage  to  burn; 
but  1  am  annoyed  wheu  walking  to  and  from 
the  village,  by  the  carelessness  of  house¬ 
keepers  in  this  respect. 

The  following  directions  are  for  crocheted 
Vandyke  luces,  as  requested.  Double  crochet 
is  where  the  thread  is  put  over  the  ueedle 
once  before  rnakiug  the  stitch.  Always  take 
up  both  sides  of  the  stitch  iu  lace  making,  as 


it  adds  much  to  its  strength  and  beauty. 
Set  up  a  chain  of  21  stitches,  turn. 

1st  Row. — Three  double  crochet  in  6th  stitch 
of  chain,  1  chain  3  double  crochet  in  9th  ch. 
stitch,  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  in  12t,hch.  st.,  2cb.  1  d.  c. 
in  15tb  ch.  st..,  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  in  18th  ch.  st.,  2 
ch.  1  d.  c.  in  21st  ch.  st ,  5  ch.  turn. 

2d  Row.— One  d.  e.  over  2d  d.  c.  of  last  row, 
2  ch.  1  d.  c.  over  the  3d  d.  c.  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  over 
the  4th  d.  c.,  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  over  the  1st  stitch  of 
the  3d  c  ,  3  ch.  3  d.  c.  under  the  1  ch,  between 
the  3  d.  c’s..  1  ch.  3d.  c  under  the  5  ch.  at  the 
end  of  1st  row,  2  cb.  1  d.  e,  in  middle  stitch 
of  same  5  ch 3  ch.  turn. 

3d  Row. — Three  d.  c.  under  2  cb.  of  last  row, 
1  ch.  3  d.  c.  under  the  1  ch.  between  the  3  d. 
c's.,  2  cb.  1  d.  c.  over  the  3d  d.  c.,  2  ch.  1  d.  c. 
over  the  first  single  d.  c.,  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  over  2d 
d.  c.,  2  ch.  1  d  c.  over  the  3d  d.  c.,  2  cb.  1  d. 

c.  over  the  4th  d.  c.,  2  ch  1  d.  c.  in  the  middle 
one  of  the  5th  cb.  at  the  end,  5  cb.  turn 

4th  Row. — Like  the  second  only  that  there 
is  one  more  of  the  2  cb.  1  d.  c.  repetitions. 

5th  Row. — Like  the  third  only  there  is  one 
more  repetition  of  the  2  cb.  1  d.  c. 

6th  Row. — One  more  3  ch.  1  d.  c.  repetition 
than  in  the  fourth. 

7th  Row. — One  more  2  ch.  1  d.  c.  repetition 
than  in  the  fifth. 

8th  Row. — One  more  repetition  of  2  ch.  1  d. 
c  than  in  the  sixth  row.  This  finishes  one 
point. 

1st  Row  of  next  point  — Three  d.  c.  under  2 
ch.  of  last  row,  1  ch.  3  d.  c.  under  1  ch  be¬ 
tween  the  3  d.  c’s  ,2  ch.  1  d.  c.  over  the  last  of 
the  8  d.  c. ,  2  cb.  1  d  c.  over  the  1st  d.  c.,  2  cb.  1 

d.  c.  over  the  2d  d.  c.,  2  ch.  1  d.  c  over  the  3d 
d.  c.,  5  ch.  turn,  continue  from  the  second  row. 

This  is  quite  wide  and  looks  best  worked 
with  linen  thread  No.  40.  An  expert  cro- 
cheter  will  soon  find  how  to  make  it  narrower 
of  the  same  style,  We  have  made  it  several 
widths,  and  the  narrowest  made  of  No.  60 
Lineu  thread  makes  a  beautiful  trimming  for 
underclothes.  aunt  km. 


HINTS. 

A  good  change  from  the  common  custard 
made  of  eggs,  milk  and  sugar,  is  to  add  two  or 
three  tablespoons  of  gooseberry  or  grape  pre¬ 
serves  just  before  baking. 

I  find  a  clean  newspaper  laid  on  the  table 
while  cutting  bread  very  convenient  to  catch 
the  crumbs,  which  cau  then  be  slipped  easily 
into  a  pan  for  puddings  or  hash. 

Happening  to  get  some  grease  on  my  sit¬ 
ting  room  carpet,  a  frieud  advised  the  use  of 
cold  water  with  soap  or  ammonia,  instead  of 
hot:  this  preveuts  the  grease  from  spreading, 
aud  is  equally  effectual  in  removing  it. 

MRS.  S.  B.  E. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

COOKIES. 

Take  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  of  butter,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Do  not  roll  too  thin. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

One  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  tablespoon fut  of  vinegar,  one  of 
soda  aud  one  of  ginger.  Flour  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  These  are  excellent  if  not  rolled 
too  thin.  Bake  quickly. 

CREAM  COOKIES. 

One  cup  of  thick,  sour  cream,  one  heaping 
cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  lard,  half  a 
teaspoouful  of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Flour  to 
roll. 

GRKKN  TOMATO  PIES. 

Pare  aud  slice  thin  some  green  tomatoes, 
pour  over  boiling  water  aud  let  them  scald  a 
minute  or  two,  then  put  in  a  colander  to 
drain.  After  lining  your  plates  with  a  good 
crust,  put  iu  the  tomatoes,  strew  chopped 
lemon  peel  quite  thickly'  over  them,  sprinkle 
on  a  little  flour  and  add  a  tablespoouful  of 
vinegar  to  each  pie;  cover  thickly  with  sugar, 
and  add  a  few  bits  of  butter,  then  put  on  the 
top  crust  and  bake.  You  will  find  these  pies 
delicious.  _ _ Canadian. 

SARDINE  SANDWICHES. 

Take  sardines  from  the  box  and  lay  on  a 
clean  cloth  that  the  oil  may  be  absorbed. 
Split  each  in  two,  remove  back  bone  and  all 
the  skfu  that  you  can.  Butter  evenly  thin 
slices  of  bread,  place  the  halved  fish  on  half 
the  slices,  squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice  over 
them,  cover  with  the  remaiuiug  bread,  and 
press  together  gently.  Cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  lu to  two  or  three  pieces.  Splendid  for 
picnics.  mrs.  c. 

CANNED  CORN  AND  PEAS. 

Most  cooks  spoil  canned  corn  and  peas  by 
long  re-cooking.  The  fact  is,  these  vegetables 
ouly  require  heating  to  make  them  palatable. 

♦  «»  - ■ 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  I*Iio»|>hutc. 

A  Valuable  Itemed)  for  <5  ravel. 

Dr.  I’.  H.  Nkwland.  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
says:  “I  have  used  it  iu  diseases  of  the  uriuary 
organs,  such  as  gravel,  and  particular! v  sper¬ 
matorrhoea,  with  very  good  results,  aud  think 
it  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  those  diseases— 
Adv. 


Hall's  Hair  Renewer. 


The  best  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out,  is  to  use  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer, 
It  will  restore  the  color  and  vitality  of 
youth  to  the  hair,  and.  used  as  a  dressing, 
will  render  the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and 
glossy.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Sliorey,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  writes:  “I  used  Hall’s  Hair  Re¬ 
newer  after  a  long  illness.  It  not,  only 
checked  the  falling  out  of  my  hair,  and 
stimulated  a  new  growth,  but  has  also 
restored  it  to  its  original  color.”  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Staples,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  writes: 
“  nail’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  nair  Renewer 
Is  the  best  aud  cleanest  dressing  for  the 
hair  I  ever  used.  It  keeps  the  hair  and 
scalp  iu  a  healthy  condition,  ami  removes 
every  trace  of  dandruff  from  it.  I  should 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  without  the 
Renewer.” 


By  the  use  of  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer,  the 
hair  may  he  retained  to  old  age,  in  all  its 
youthful  vigor  and  beaut}-.  Mrs.  Ann  M. 
Thompson,  Somerville,  Mass.,  writes :  “I 
have  used  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Ilair 
Renewer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
my  hair  is  as  vigorous  ami  glossy  as  when 
l  was  twenty.  I  am  now  65  years  of 
age.”  Mrs.  A.  E.  Robbias,  Warsaw,  III., 
writes:  “My  hair  began  to  grow  thin  aud 
gray  when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
using  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer,  I  was  soon  in 
possession  of  a  heavy  growth  of  hair. 
The  color  was  restored,  and  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  Renewer,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  hair  in  its  preseut  healthy  condition. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  dressing  I  have 
ever  used.” 


Hall’s  vrr  Hair  Renewer, 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL.  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


fmpUmcnt.0  and  parhitutg. 


THE  WEEDS  MUST  GO, 


SAYS  TUE 


PRICE 


WEED  SHYER. 

Kills  weeds  dead.  Equal 
to  Jive  hoes  In  itnrden 
or  Meld.— Battle  Creek 
Tiwj,. 


It  Is  the  best  tool  I  ever 
used.— If.  J  Lawrence, 
Kil.  Ohio  Parmer. 

Sold  1*10  in  SO  days.— .V. 
F  Gibbs,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


Worth  *23.00  to  iiic.-H'm,  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

It  U  Petit,  *trons,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  anywhere  in  the  I".  S., 
on  receipt  ot  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  W’ks,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RAKE 

Iland-Dnmp  and  Selt-Dump  Patterns. 
OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 

ITHflPfl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  und  Safe. 


ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  lo  Rake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODTAT  LOW  PRICES. 

H^AUEN’TS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


Dfll  I  CQO  Field.  RoadJ.awn.all 
nULLtna— sues;  OJirairfat  and 
best.  Circular*.  The  United  States 
Hnr.l  Steel  Plow,  better  than  aoy 
chl  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow.  Corn 
Drill.  Cyclone  cutter  TI1K  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  OX.  53  Beckman  St. 
••kusllaae  Concress, "w>  Pace*.  30c 


WORLDS’  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Everv  Premium  for  Long- 
Keeping  Butter.  Lot  B,  (’lass 
1,  was  awarded  to  nutter 
made  by  the  Cooley  Process 
Also  First  Premia  in  for 
Sept,  or  Oct.  butler.  Class  2. 
and  the  Firtt  Preminm 
for  Print  Butter. 

Remember  the  COOT.EY 
has  a  Patented  Process. 

Others  Imitate  construc¬ 
tion,  but  cannot  use  the  pro¬ 
cess. 


VfRMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.. 

Bellows  Pulls,  Vermont. 


Insect  Exterminators. 

Poisufilcig  by  Wtiolcsnie  in  Gardens, 

Oreharii»andKi‘-ttts,  Woodason  s 

Pat.  Exterminators  khi '“idrr 
-.  h<M*--\rgsof  Pelham?*,  ine*.Fru:I 

Trow.  Etc..  jMTrwtlv  regulating  iisowa 
t  /wTth  Si*: ^hur,  AsTh-l 

KLc.  Prloe.$4.00w  Liqiihl  AUitiiLti-r  Bld- 
Iuhs  *jcGnnl*ti rri  »ud  OToris'*.  kills 
ih£  Rnse  Rug,  C»Mn«  and  Tobncco 
\  Worms.  Price,  f’j  fki.  Oakrnaoh  Klirs 
7  and  Bn*  Rullows  ferkthw  asi*.  |l.l)Qt 
L  ?o%dor  -Ale.  \cyuis  wx&tcd. 

T  W00DA80N, 

71  Oisslpstt  Are.,  EL 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


HARVESTERS 


AN1> 


TWINE 

BINDERS 


HARVESTING  MACHINES 

SINGLE 

REAPERS 

— AND— 

CHANGEABLE  SPEED 

MOWERS. 


Adapted  to  all  conditions  of  Crops  und  for  t'i-»»is-„f  a;i  Huss-  s  of  Farmers.  Active  Agents  wanted  in 
unoccupied  territory.  Send  for  Catalogue.  The  JOHNSTON  llAK  VKSTKK  CO..  Datavia,  N .  V* 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

*  UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  !N  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices- 


ATLAS EN6,NE 


WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IN  D,f  U.  S. 

_ M  TUKHKS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES  &  BO 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  in  Slock 
for  immediate  delivery. 


MA.HKR  cts  &HOSH, 

7->  S  Street,' Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cut  shows  4-blade,  Ivory  handle  Knife,  exact 
size.  Price  by  mall,  po»t  paid,  73e  ;  strong  2 
blade  Jack  Knife.  50c.  Ulus.  list. free.  ~  . 

“Familv  Sheaks,  best  quality.  75c.,  post- paid. 
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fffrars  of  t!)c  Week. 


sine  die  yesterday . Secretary  Bayard 

has  returned  to  Washington,  and  was  at  the 
State  Department  yesterday. 


The  Scottish  Land-league  of  America,  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Chicago  with  Rev.  Dun¬ 
can  McGregor  as  president,  held  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  lust  week  to  make  known  the 
oppression  and  suffering  of  the  Scotch  croft¬ 
ers  at  the  hands  of  their  landlords.  The 
league  seeks  to  establish  branches  all  over  the 
country,  and  hopes  to  emulate  the  work  of 
the  Irish  Land  League  in  helping  their  op¬ 
pressed  countrymen  at  home . 

In  France  reports  hitherto  discouraging  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  grain  have  im¬ 
proved  somewhat,  aud  are  now  termed  “mild¬ 
ly  satisfactory.”..., . 

In  Italy  April  weather  has  been  too  cold  for 
the  rapidly-growing  crops,  but  no  serious  dam¬ 
age  has  as  yet  been  done.  The  agricultural 
press  of  Italy  now  see  no  reason,  on  the  basis 
of  present  conditions,  why  last  year’s  under¬ 
average  should  not  be  made  up  duriug  this 
season,  The  cereal  crop  is  reported  at  86  per 
cent.,  and  tobacco  at  48  per  cent.,  100  repre¬ 
senting  an  average  crop . 

In  Germany,  although  crops  are  reported 
backward,  the  feeling  seems  generally  of  a 
satisfactory  nature.  In  Austria  the  wheat 
average  is  113;  rye,  106;  barley,  110;  oats, 

119;  maize,  1  tO ;  and  wine,  94 . . 

Data  from  Russia  are  meagre.  Reports 
from  the  interior  state  that  the  growing  crops 
have  greatly  suffered  from  drought  and  late 

frosts . . . 

In  ludia  26,000,000  acres  are  reported  in 
wheat,  with  a  total  production  of  nearly 
7,000,000  tons.  In  1S83-S4  the  total  export  of 
Indian  wheat  was  20,956,495  hundred- weight. 
More  than  half  this  amount  went  to  England, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  to 

other  European  countries.. . 

The  cotton  and  corn  crops  in  the  Memphis 
district,  embracing  West  Tennessee,  North 
Arkansas,  North  Mississippi  and  North  Ala¬ 
bama,  present  a  flattering  outlook.  The 
largest  yield  of  corn  ever  known  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  iB  anticipated . 

The  aggregate  wheat  yield  of  Michigan  is 
estimated  at  25,250  ,U00  bushels.  The  southern 
counties  promise  an  average  yield  of  17% 
bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  fourth  of  a  bushel 
better  than  the  average  for  the  past  eight 
years.  The  northern  counties’  yield  may 
reach  16  bushels,  or  uearly  a  bushel  more  than 

the  average  of  the  last  eight  years . 

....  The  milk  supply  of  the  city  Is  uo  doubt  of 
excellent  quality  as  a  general  rule,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  complaint  of  a  New  Jersey 
dairy  farmer  that  producers  are  suffering 
from  depressed  prices.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  organized  oppression  by  city  dealers,  as  the 
farmers  claim,  or  to  an  overabundant  supply, 
as  the  milkmen  assert,  the  fact  remains  that, 
#25,000,000  invested  in  cattle  and  laud  devoted 
to  this  business  is  earning  a  pitifully  small 
interest.  The  man  who  owns  a  city  milk 
route  and  whose  plant  consists  of  a  horse  and 
wagon,  upon  which  there  is  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage,  has  probably  made  as  much  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  as  the  farmer  with 

28  cows  aud  a  hundred  acres  of  land . 

_ It  is  said  that  the  permanence  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  mountain  forests  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  which 
are  driven  into  the  mountains  every  year  to 
graze.  From  the  foothills  to  the  highest 
meadows,  every  blade  of  herbage  and  every 
seedling,  shrub  and  tree  is  devoured.  Young 
trees  are  barked  and  mined,  and  the  roots  of 
grasses  are  trodden  out  by  the  hoofs  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  life  of  any  forest  in  which  all 
young  trees  are  destroyed,  is  limited  to  the 
lifeol  the  full-grown  trees  which  compose  it, 

. The  birds  of  Louisiana,  papers  of  that 

State  say,  will  soon  be  exterminated.  The 
colored  people  there  not  only  make  birds  an 
article  of  food,  but  have  begun  to  use  their 
eggs  for  the  same  purpose.  The  eggs  of  part¬ 
ridges,  robins,  wrens,  mocking  birds,  and  all 
others  that  they  can  get  their  hands  on,  are 

eaten . Iowa  has  35. 9  cattle  to  the  square 

mile,  a  larger  number,  it  is  said,  than  any 

other  State . Colorado  expects  to  raise 

corn  enough  this  season  to  feed  fat  30,090 

steers— say  1,250,000  bushels  of  corn . 

....The  eight  tons  of  cherries  shipped  from 
California  to  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  sold  at 
an  average  of  15  cents  per  pound,  lhe  cost 
of  placing  them  in  Chicago  is  put  at  nine  or 
ten  cents  a  pound.  This  leaves  the  grower  a 
profit  of  five  or  six  cents  per  pouud,  or  $100  a 
ton.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  remarks: 
“While  this  profit  is  not  a  large  one  when  the 
cost  of  cultivation  and  the  value  of  the  land  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  still  a  better  profit 
than  is  ever  derived  from  wheat  farming.”.. 
..  ..Beef  is  now  slaughtered  in  Omaha  for  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  first  car- load  from 
that  point  reached  Boston  a  few  days  ago, 
making  its  2,000  miles  journey  in  six  days. . . . 
....  It  is  estimated  that  4,000  Danes  will  come 
to  this  country  this  year,  most  of  whom  will 
settle  in  the  Northwest-.  Most  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  from  Denmark  are  farmers  in  good 
circumstances.  The  majority  own  farms,  and 
when  they  come  to  this  country  they  bring 
considerable  money  with  them . Wil¬ 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  13, 

An  examination  of  the  Washington  monu- 
ument  this  week  confirmed  the  report  that 
the  cap  stone  had  been  shattered  by 
lightning.  A  break  was  made  by  the  light¬ 
ning  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cap-stone 
and  four  fragments  fell  to  the  ground,  where 
they  were  found  nearly  40  feet  from  the  base 

of  the  monument . The  old  claim  of 

the  Coonz  heirs  to  the  larger  part  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  section  of  St.  Louis  is  to  bo  prosecuted ; 
and  Judge  Samuel  E.  Flanagan  of  McLeans- 
boro,  111. ,  has  entered  upon  an  investigation 

of  the  claim . The  Eastern  lunatic  asylum 

buildings  at  Williamstown,  Va.,  were  burned 
to  the  ground  about  midnight  Sunday;  loss, 
$14,000.  There  were  100  women  patients  in 
the  burned  building,  but  all  of  them  escaped 

except  one. . . Hundreds  of  families  iu 

Jackson  County,  W.  Va.,  are  declared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  starvation;  and  a  strong 
appeal  for  aid  is  made . The  first  amend¬ 

ment  of  the  civil-service  rules  sanctioned  by 
President  Cleveland  is  one  obviously  proper, 
— namely  that  a  person  who  has  been  accepted 
on  probation  and  been  dropped  after  six 
months’  trial  shall  not  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  again  for  examination  until  after  an 

interval  of  two  years . The  retirement 

of  Sir  David  MacPherson  as  the  Canadiau 
Minister  of  the  Interior  revives  all  manner  of 
rumors  as  to  trouble  in  the  Macdonald  Cab* 
inent.  The  Premier,  it  is  said,  would  select 
Sir  Hector  Longevin  as  MacPherson’B  succes- 
or,  in  order  to  rekindle  the  ardor  of  the 
French-Canadiau  Conservatives.  There  has 
already  been  one  “lively  scene”  iu  the 
Cabinet,  meeting  with  prospect  of  more  to  fol¬ 
low  . . Adjutant- General  Drum  has  just 

completed  a  list  of  casualities  in  the  Federal 
army  duriug  the  late  war.  The  aggregate 
number  of  deaths  is  shown  to  have  been  S59,- 
496.  Of  these  29,498  were  among  Union 
soldiers  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  total 
number  of  troops  reported  as  furnished  by 
various  States  under  various  calls  is  2,773,408. 
Some  of  the  returns  were  duplicated,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  actual  number  was  about 

2,500,000 . By  rejecting  $72,752  worth  of 

bills,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New 
Orleans  Exhibition  figure  their  debts  down  to 
$397,318.  Congress  appropriated  $335,000  a 
few  months  ago,  and  this  reduces  the  liabil¬ 
ities  to  $62,318,  a  much  better  showing  than 
at  first  feared.  According  to  present  inten¬ 
tions,  the  Exposition  will  re-open  in  the  Fall, 
although  the  Government  aud  many  private 

exhibitors  will  withdraw  their  exhibits . 

_ The  Illinois  Legislature  has  passed  a  civil 

rights  bill  giving  negroes  the  same  rights  as 
white  people  in  hotels,  restaurants,  theaters 
and  other  public  places.  An  offender  may  be 
forced  to  pay  not  less  than  $25,  nor  more  than 
$500  to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  also,  being 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  be  fined  not 
over  $500,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both . Immigrants  to  the  num¬ 

ber  of  06,971  arrived  in  the  customs  districts 
of  Baltimore,  Bostou,  Detroit,  Huron,  Minne¬ 
sota,  New  York.  Passamoquoddy,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Ban  Francisco  in  May ;  8,280  citizens 
of  the  United  States  returned  from  abroad. .. 
....Big  Bear,  the  Indian  who  still  holds  out 
against  the  Dominion  troops,  sent  this  mes¬ 
sage  by  the  scouts  circulating  among  the  re¬ 
serves:  “We  are  doomed  and  will  be  killed 
one  after  another  by  the  whites,  but  before 
we  die  or  disappear  altogether  we  must  en¬ 
joy  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can.  Therefore, 
we  must  plunder  the  stores  and  kill  many 
white  people.”  He  is  marching  rapidly 
northward,  with  the  troops  close  behind  him. 
. . . •  ••• . ...Last  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  the  day  for  final  application  for 
the  new  four- per- cent.  Canadian  loan,  the 
Finance  Minister  converting  $25,000,000  old 
five  per  cents,  into  fours.  The  transaction 
has  been  a  great  success  in  every  respet.  The 
conversion  will  save  Canada  $250,000  a  year. 

. .  In  Mexico,  the  Government  does  not 

show  much  tenderness  iu  regard  to  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  concessions  where  corporations  fail 
to  fulfill  their  contracts.  The  Department  of 
Public  Work*  of  the  Republic  has  just  issued 
a  decree  declaring  forfeited  and  null  the 
charter  aDd  concessions  granted  to  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Southern  Railroad  Company  in  May, 
1883,  on  the  ground  of  the  non  fulfillment  by 
the  company  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
charter  was  granted.  The  company  stipulated 
to  build  at  least  250  kilometers  of  railroad 
within  the  first  two  years.  The  company  did 
not  do  the  work  agreed,  and  the  Government 
allowed  only  15  days  to  pass  after  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  the  two  years  before  decreeing  the 
concessions  and  the  $50,000  deposited  by  the 

company  both  forfeited .  Both  branches 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  adjourned 


HON.  WIH.  D.  KELLEY. 

A  reporter  of  one  of  our  Philadelphia  dailies 
spent  a  morning  with  Judge  Kelley  at  his  home 
in  that  city.  The  Judge  gave  the  history  of 
his  illness  and  recovery  substantially  as 
follows: 

“I  had,  as  a  hereditary  victim  to  catarrh, 
suffered  for  years.  I  was  subject  to  violent 
aroxysms  of  coughing.  Straining  for  relief 
ad  produced  abrasion  of  the  membranes  and 
daily  effusion  of  blood  from  my  throat.  For 
four  years  I  passed  a  portion  of  each  Congress¬ 
ional  vacation  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  But  my  breathing  power 
continued  to  diminish,  until  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1873  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  panting 
for  breath.  About  two  years  before  this  my 
attention  had  been  called  to  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  A  friend  who  had  great  faith  in  its 
efficacy  advised  me  to  try  it.  On  reading  Dr. 
Starkey's  advertisement  1  threw  the  little 
book  aside,  and  declined  to  resort  to  the  Treat¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  it  proposed  to  enre 
everything,  and  was  consequently  without 
adaption  to  any  particular  disease.  I  grew 
worse,  and  iu  the  summer  my  breathing  was 
so  short,  that  a  cough,  a  sneeze,  or  a  sigh 
produced  such  acute  pain  at  the  base  of  my 
left  lung  that  l  felt  it  necessary  to  close  up 
my  affairs,  as  1  did  not  believe  I  could  last  for 
sixty  days.  Nor  do  1  now  believe  I  would 
have  lasted  for  that  time  had  I  not  found  a 
potent  curative  agent. 

“I  bad  lost  none  of  my  prejudices  against 
Compound  Oxygen,  but  in  very  des2Jeration 
seeing  that  it  could  not  make  me  any  worse 
than  I  teas,  and  as  medical  treatment  had 
utterly  failed  to  meet  my  case,  T  concluded  to 
try  it.  After  a  thorough  examination,  Dr. 
Starkey,  to  whom  1  was  then  a  stranger,  said: 
'Sir.  I  have  uo  medicine  for  either  form  of 
your  disease  (alluding  to  the  catarrh  and  the 
bleeding  at  the  throat),  but,  if  you  will  give 
me  time,  I  can  cure  you.’  My  response  was 
a  natural  one.  ‘You  are  frank  in  saying  you 
have  no  medicine  for  either  form  of  my  dis¬ 
ease,  and  yet  you  propose  to  cure  me.  By 
what  agency  will  you  work  this  miracle? 
‘The  Oxygen  Gas,’  said  he,  ‘is  not  a  medicine. 
It  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  medicine 
compounded  of  drugs.  These  create  a  require¬ 
ment  for  continual  increase  of  quantity  to  be 
taken;  and,  if  long  persisted  in,  produce  some 
form  of  disease.  But  Compound  Oxygeu  pro¬ 
duces  no  appetite  for  itself.  It  passes,  by 
inhalation,  into  the  blood,  and  purities  and. 
invigorates  it.  The  system  is  thus  enabled  to 
throw  off  effete  matter.  Yon  will  find  by  ex¬ 
perience,  if  you  try  the  Treatment,  that  it  will 
not  increase  the  rapidity  of  your  pulse,  though 
the  beating  will  bestronger  under  its  influence. 

“This  explanation  removed  my  objections,’ 
and  I  could  see  how  such  an  agent  could  oper¬ 
ate  beneficially  in  cases  of  a  widely  different 
character. 

“Dr.  Starkey  said  that  the  eells  of  my  lung 
were  congested  with  catarrhal  mucus,  and 
that  he  believed  the  gas  would  at  once  address 
itself  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and  the 
restoration  of  my  full  breathing  power. 

"I  began  using  the  Treatment,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  was  able  to  report  an  im¬ 
proved  appetite ,  and  the  ability  to  sleep 
several  consecutive  hours,  with  a  measurable 
relief  of  the  pain  in' the  tuug. 

“Notwithstanding  the  intense  beat,  I  re¬ 
mained  iu  Philadelphia  during  the  summer. 
Before  Congress  assembled  in  December,  my 
lung  had  been  relieved  of  much  of  its  nause¬ 
ous  deposit,  and  I  was  able  to  breathe  without 
pain. 

“ lam  now  more  than  ten  years  older  than 
I  was  when  I  first  tested  Compound  Oxygen. 
/  have  had  no  perceptible  effusion  of  blood  for 
more  than  sir  years.  1  breathe  as  deep! y  as  1 
did  at  any  period  of  my  young  manhood, 
and  my  natural  carriage  is  so  erect  as  to 
elicit  frequent  comment, 

“You  ask  if  I  still  continue  the  Treatment. 
Whenever  l  feel  a  fresh  cold,  or  suffer  from 
the  nervous  exhaustion  which  follows  exces¬ 
sive  labor,  I  resort  to  Compouud  Oxygen.  I 
have  the  highest  confidence  not  only  iu  the 
Treatment  itself,  but  in  Drs.  Btarkey  &  Palen 
as  gentlraen  of  skill  and  integrity.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Dus.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  St ,  Philadelphia.—  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Satukday,  June  13. 

The  Ohio  live-stock  commission  aud  the 
State  veterinary  surgeon  went  to  Dayton,  the 
other  day,  and  caused  to  be  slaughtered  a  cow 
of  the  Mitchell  herd,  whose  lungs  were  found 
to  be  infected.  Several  other  cows  were  then 
ordered  slaughtered,  and  the  whole  herd  was 

placed  in  quarantine . The  “grasshoppei'” 

ravages  in  California  are  much  less  seriouB 
than  at  first  thought.  The  damage  to  gram 
is  confined  mostly  to  the  southern  part  of  the 

San  Joaquin  Valley . Grass  and  grain 

never  looked  more  promising  in  Eastern  Ver¬ 
mont.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  a  little  back¬ 
ward.  The  fruit  prospect  is  excellent . 

. Secretary  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  monthly 
crop  report.,  estimates  the  yield  of  winter 
wheat  at  9,000.000  bushels,  the  conditions  be¬ 
ing  50  per  cent.  The  spring  wheat  acreage 
and  condition  are  placed  at  91  per  cent,  corn 
acreage  at  98.5;  condition  77.5  per  cent.  The 
livestock  is’reported  iu  good  condition.  The 
harvest  of  wheat,  according  to  the  estimate, 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  home  needs . . . 


liam  Eddy,  a  farmer  of  New  Bandon,  N.  B., 
was  found  in  his  field  on  Wednesday  gored  to 
death  by  a  mad  bull.  On  the  remains  being 
taken  into  the  house  a  daughter  dropped  dead 

from  the  shock . The  report  of  spring 

wheat  by  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
much  more  favorable  than  that  for  winter. 
The  disposition  last  Autumn  to  reduce  its 
breadth  on  account  of  the  low  price  was  check¬ 
ed  by  the  loss  of  winter  wheat  area,  and  later 
by  the  Britiab-Russian  war  rumors.  Substan¬ 
tially  the  same  area  has  been  seeded  as  last 
year— about  11,000,000,  acres  in  Northern  New 
England,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Neb¬ 
raska,  and  all  the  Territories.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  last  year’s  area  is  95  in  Wisconsin,  99 
in  Minnesota,  102  in  Iowa,  98  in  Nebraska, 
and  103  in  Dakota.  The  condition  of  spring 
wheat  is  97,  and  indicates  a  crop  of  about 
158.000,000  bushels.  The  average  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  88;  Minnesota,  94;  Iowa,  100;  Nebraska, 
102;  Dakota,  101. 

- »-4-« - 

Prof,  Homford’s  Baking  Powder. 

Baron  Leibig, 

Tbe  leading  chemist  of  the  world,  says:  “I 
have,  through  a  great  series  of  experiments 
satisfied  myself  of  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  Prof.  Horsford's  Baking  Powder.  1  consider 
this  valuable  invention  as  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  gifts  which  science  has  made  to  mankind.” 
—Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  June  13,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lj^c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  %c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  %c.  lower; 
Corn,  Kc.  higher.  Oats,  %c,  lower.  Pork, 
10c.  lower. 

Wwrat.- Quiet  ■  Bale*  ranged:  June.  8?H®89Wc  ; 
Julv.  8SK«S0Wc  August,  WHaWHc:  No.  2  Spring.  9TM 
<affi*c:  No  3  do.  78®79e  No,  2  Re-1  MQe  ;  No.  § 
Red,R4®84Hr.  Cohn—  8ales  ranged:  Cash,  4?H®47Qc: 
June.  47<a47He:  July,  16V<®4CHe:  August  46T*®4BV«c 
Oats  — Sales  ranged:  Cnsh  RHa<@S4e.-  June,  534i<a 
3St*r  July.  3SH«33V«e;  August,  29«®28>ie  Rye 
—Quiet.  No.  2.  quoted  at  GScr.vSoQc.  Caplet. 
—No.  2,  at  6l<as.5e  Point  —  Active.  On*b,  <10  15® 

*10  25-  June.  *10  I.vai!) 25:  July,  *u>  i2v*<3in  asi  August. 
#10  i?m®10 35.  Lard.— Lower.  Sale*  ranged :  Cash, 
#6*0®6  55;  June,  #6  50(.»652H  :  July.  *flV®« 55; 
August,  *6  «IX&G  tV-’Ctfe.  Bt'LKMKA  fN.  -Shoulders,  *380<a 
3SV  Short.  Rib.  #3  2S®5 27U;  Short  Clear,  #f.  7u®5  75. 
Cattle— Marketstroug:  exports,  *54fl®!t7P-  rowsnnd 
Pitied.  *'■!  26®4  7.-, •  wtockepv  #3  lOi'itn  ON;  feeder*.  #3  40 
®5  n.V  Texan*.  *8  ‘HkJ  l  25.  TTOos.-  Rough  mixed,  #3  R0 
rtii:  one  king  and  shipping,  *'<  h>®4-  light.  #'<  90®4  20: 
skip*,  *h®3  *0.  Sheep— market,  steady;  Inferior  *2  50 
®3  *5;  medium,  #:!  50®  l  60;  good,  #4  30;  choice,  *4.80. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat,  is  lVj'c.  higher.  Corn 
higher.  Oats,  1  %6.  higher.  Pork,37^c. 
lower. 

Wheat.— Active:  No.  2  Red.  cash.  *108!*'  June, 
*1  03V*:  Julv  *104*4;  August.  #1  05H  Corn-DuU:  Cash, 
14o®449*c:  June. 44Qc-  July. 45c.  Augu*t, 4'd*;e.  Oats 
—Dull-  Cash,  KOi®H4e- June,  32<Wc.  Rvk.  firm  nt  64c. 
BARLEY— Steady  at  60®70c.  Eggs,  low-r  nt  9P*9V*c. 
Flaxseed  —  Steady  at  *1.25  Pork,  #10  50.  Bulk- 
mkats-  Long  clear  *5  80-  short  rib.  #5.35<S540:  short 
clear,  *5.fi0.  1a nr  Firm  nt  #6  25®  8  50.  Cattle  — Ma>  ket 
firm;  Exports.  #5li.S®5  75:  good  to  choice  shipping, 
#  1  *5® 5 65;  fair  to  medium,  #3  2T>®4  26.  Texan*,  at 
*S25®4.  Sin  i.r— Common  to  medium,  *2  vs® 3  75: 
fair  to  choice,  #3V5®4i)0.  Hooh  -  Light,  #3  SO® 4  00; 
Packing  at  *3  e&as  85:  Heavy,  *8  sf>®4. 

Boston— ORitx— Corn  Steamer  Yellow  nt  !WU*<a>57c.; 
Steamer  Ml*ed  at  .'W®*nHc:  High  mixed  at  57V*ffl 
58c,  and  No  Grade,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 

steady:  gale*  or  No.  l  white  unit  barley.  l*H«.4«c-  No. 
2  white.  4.‘V<!<a43c:  No.  3  INMfJWe,  and  of  mixed  at 
41<a  ti  Q,o.  per  bushel.  Rvr  Ktnnll  sale*  at  ‘i*»93e.  per 
bucheL  Barley  —  Canada  West  No.  1  choice  extra 
light,  9t.rs.Wc  :  No.  1  do,  -  No.  2  do.  76®8ftc  : 

six-rowed  State,  Ttl®  73c.  and  two  rowed  do,  at  60® 
Me.  Rhan  At  #I5S0*  ton  for  Spring, and  #l«rKKat7for 
W  inter,  fine  Peed  and  Middling*,  nt  50.  end 

Cotton  seed  Meal.  #26.75  »  ton  to  arrive,  and  *27  50 
g*3*.  ou  the  spot.  PRoncr-E.— New  Butter— Northern 
creatnerv  is®19e,  pet'  tt,  for  extra  :  16®17c,  for 
good  to  choice :  Northern  dairy  — New  York  and 
Vermont  choice  to  extra,  15®17cs  fair  to  good.  It® 
14c:  common,  StSlMc.  oer  ib:  Western  creamery,  18® 
IHr,  for  extra:  15®'7c,  for  choice;  Vicaltc,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  ;  Imitation  ereampry,  i2<aise  for 
choice-  choice  Indie  packed.  10®l?e.  per  th:  fair  to 
good,  6®8c;  choice  oaltw.  12®l5c:  fair  to  good  do. 
at  9o*11c.  per  oound.  CtiKKsr.  Choice  full 
cream,  at  -®  e:  Northern  extra.  7c:  choice.  6®6Hc: 
common  to  good.  4®"c-  Western  choice  to  extra. 
5®Tc  common  to  good.  3t*r>c:  anil  skim*,  banc.  Eggs 
—  (fresh  Carr,  HQc- Eastern.  I4e:  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont.  18®  14c;  Western,  12V4®lSe:  Provincial.  i2®lSe. 
Beans- Choice  hand  picked  pr».#lM®l  60  V  bu.-  large 
do,  do,  *i  45®  1  00  :  medium,  choice,  #1.45®'.#0:  do, 
screened,  #1  S0®t  40:  veilow  eyes,  Improved.  #190® 
1  «5-  Red  kidneys,  #1 85®  1  90.  Canada  pea*.  90c@#l  15 
per  bushel  for  copimon  to  choice.  Green  Peas.  *1  15 
®t  no.  PoTAToea—  We  quote  Eastern  at,  50® 60c,  V 
bushel,  aud  Northern  at  50®5fic. 

- «»♦  ■■  - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  June  13,  1885. 
mcADSTUgaa  and  Provisions.— A*  compared  with 
U  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Chicago  wheat  Is  He. 
re r:  No.  2  Milwaukee,  J«e.  lower:  Ungraded  Wtn- 

Red,  choice  State  17c,  higher-  No.  2  Red  Is  1  Vic. 
her.  Corn.  Ungraded  mixed  1*  2c,  higher  : 
amor  mixed  Is  'He,  higher;  No,  2  Is  lc.  higher. 
lopr.  Keep  and  mkal  mour  Quotations:  Flue 
hV.f  'SV  Suportinc,  #8  (HMDS  fll-  Kxrrii  No.  2  #3  50® 

■  Good  to  Fnnev  Kxtrn  State.  #3  8001  Ml:  Good  to 
Pen  Kxtra  Western,  *4 Ui®6  vv  Common  to  Fair 
Ira  Ohio,  #3'45c*4  00-  Good,  #4  0V»4  40:  Good  to 
Alee  #4  50®*  ?|l:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  #o  45® 

I’lcnr,  #*.m® 4  75  rye  mixture,  *t  m>®4  50: 
sight.  #i  25® *  On-  patent  #l«.v»,5  so-  baker’s  extra, 
>5®5  00:  St.  Louis  common  to  Tulr  cxi  ru.  *3  i5®s  90, 
r  to  good.  *4  On® 4  UO.  good  to  very  choice.  #4  95® 

•  Patent.  Winter  Wheat  extra  nt  #lfi(>®#5  40: 
y  Mill  extra  for  We*l  Indie*.  *1  iVi«*5wt;  South 
lertca  #5  05® #r.  20.  SocTUKtiN  Ft.ouit  Common  to 
.<1  extra.  #3  75®4  55-  good  to  choice  do,  at  #4  7o® 

Rtc  Floor  -  Steady,  with  n  moderate  trade  de- 
iid  Superfine,  #3  *0<®4  85,  latter  for  very  choice. 
»n  Meal  — Quiet  and  steady  ltrundvwiue.  #3  40: 
ued  nT  *3  30®s  40;  Yellow  Western  at#3  80®8  35. 
lu.— Dull  and  heavy-  40  and  60  lbs.  at  70®72Hc:  80 
.  *t,  7V»sn-  100  lb*,  at  80® 90c.  Sharps  at  95c® #1. 
r  feed  at  85. 

nAtN.— Wheat.  -No.  7  Milwaukee.  92®9Sq,c;  No. 
'hleago,  92o;  Upgraded  Duluth  Spring.  tl  OUy-  No. 
ion  to  arrive;  Ungraded  WinJet  red,  .e<-®#108. 
ter  for  choice  State:  No.  4  Red,  rail  recelptH  ln 
vator  *1.02;  No  2  Ked  for  June,  WIiCG»#irt**; 

for  July,  #1  01®I  02H  do.  for  August.  *1  02H® 
u-  do.  for  September,  #1  ft*t*®l  08:  do,  for  Oeto- 

•  #1  "7<i  do.  for  November  #1  0>:  do.  for 

L>emher.  *1  "9H®1  K'«:  do.  for  January,  nominal 
k:  ligw  Kyk— Dull.  Western  and  C  anada,  74®<6c. 
tr  77®7*c,  iiAKit-'  Dull  and  nominal  Barley 
Lt.-  Quiet  and  unchanged.  Corn-— Ungraded 
xed.  5Uitr,6Voc-  steamer  mixed,  5,3TkC,  lu  elevator; 

2  53il®r>4V<ic,  Iu  store  and  elevntor,  .-MawSSHc, 
int.  Me.  to  arrive,  cost,  freight  and  Insurance- 
How.  88 c,  on  track;  No.  2  White, 
ixed,  80©48c;  No.  2  mixed  for  June.  5S9»®54Hc 
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do,  for  July,  5!%(354%c:  do,  for  August,  54Mi@.74$fc; 
do,  for  September,  54$ja>559$c.  Oats— No.  8,  mixed, 
40c:  No.  2.  41i$4iWc,  In  elevator.  39@S9Hc,  No.  1,  nom¬ 
inal  at  41  V$c  No.  8.  white,  lie:  No.  2,  42<342Hc,  No.  I 
Quoted  at  450:  mixed  Western.  ID  342c  white  do.  42 
<$ 45c:  white  State,  43:3480:  No.  2,  mixed  for  June, 
uomlufll  at.  S4Hjc;  do.  for  July.  38>4 <t>'tt(*e;  do,  for 
August.  nominal  at  81840. 

Beams,— Quotations  are:  .Marrows,  si  75;  mediums. 
Si  50:  pea,  Si  4031.45;  red  kidney,  SI  91(32:  white  kid¬ 
ney.  $1.75. 

Pkas.— Greon  aro  quoted  at  tl  25. 

P  (to  visions. — Pork — The  q  notations  areas  follows: 
Sll  37J4'»ll  50  for  Job  loti  of  mess-  SU  2531150  for  fam¬ 
ily  mess-  S18  50(3'5  for  clear  back,  (the  latter  for 
fancy),  nud  SO)  for  extra  prime.  Dressed  Hous 
-Bacon,  Ittc.  to  f>Kc  ror  light  averages,  and  Ce. 
for  pigs.  Cot  Meats  Pickled  bellies  12  lb,  average, 
ur  Bt*c  do.  II  lbs,  average  at  7Qj»5)*c.  City  pickled 
shoulders  quoted  al  <H*'ir3t):  smoked  do,  5T*c:  pickled 
bams,  9ot9’siC  smoked  do,  10®  10  We.  Nidouib— For 
ChleiiKOdellvery.quotatl  ns  are  for  short  clear,  5  Tile; 
short  Jib.  5  50c:  long  dear,  9  40c  dry  salted  shoulders, 
3  90c*.  UF ke. — Quotations  are  Kxtra  India  mess.  *20 
*2':  extra  mess  in  barrels  at  $1100  packet,  $12  00 
(SilllOO  for  barrels:  fumllv,  $18314  00.  BEEF  IIaMS — 
Quoted  at  $1hi31M  Ml  for  obi  and  $1900  for  uew.  L-UiD 
—  Western  steam  on  spot  *5. TIM* ,  whleh  Is  the  dosing 
price,  for  cost  and  freight  Inis  6.6’n'  Is  thn  hrst  hi 
while  to  B.lllc.  Is  asked.  July  option  sales  at  6,74® 
6  77c,  August  option  sales  at  6,85®  6,89c;  September 
option  sales  at  6.95®  6. 99c- ;  October  option  sales  at 
7.5 137.9c:  November  closed  at  6  97Ut«.99u.  The  year 
opllon  closed  at  0,7Or»«,7«.  City  steam  Is  5  points 
lower  closing  at  flmie.-  sales  at  6.60c:  of  No.  I  city 
steam  at  6,25c.  Refined  lJ  quiet-  Continent  quoted 
at  (i.'JSC  and  South  American,  at  1.4(1  *7. 45c. 

ItnTTRn  —Quotation*  are:  New  butter  Creamery— 
Eastern,  18®19ci  Western.  l5(317J4c:  Elgin,  I6<318cs 
State  ilulry,  half  firkins,  tubs,  best  at  17c .  do, 
bair  Hr  kin:;,  tubs,  extru  fine,  It®  16e  ;  do,  half 
firkins,  tubs.  good,  at  18c  :  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime,  at 
lie:  do.  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  14c  :  do.  tuos,  poor, 
at  12<3t8e;  Western  Imitation  ereanipry,  best,  at  18  3 
lBc;  do,  good,  at  12c;  Western  d-lr.v  line, at  12c; 
do,  fair,  at  !0®llr:  Western  factory,  best,  at  S3’oi.>: 
do,  poor,  lutHe.  Old  butter.-  State  dairy  tubs  firsts, 
n<*i2c;  do,  do,  seconds,  at  OqelOc  do,  thirds,  7<aSe. 

At.  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  UtalSe:  Western 
do,  at  17(318c:  receipts,  2, QUO.  From  Boston— In  fair 
demand:  eastern  creamery  at  19c;  extra  firsts  at 
173180, 

OitEESK.- Quotations  are  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  at  7Ri(37Wc  good  and  Hue. 
at7i3iMc:  for  fair  to  good,5W@6t4(-  night  skims  at  3(3 
(a.4t4c:  creamery  skims,  Pennsylvania,  good  at  l<3 
lWc.  do,  Pennsylvania,  poor,  nt  le  Ohio  factory  llai, 
fine  at  68413 7c;  do,  good  atl^.^B'^c;  (lo,  common  at 
9io  5e. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received*  From  Philadelphia— Market 
firm-  quoted,  Cheddars  at  7c:  Ohio  fiats  a(  6J4C:  re 
celpta.  975  boxes.  From  Boston— In  fair  demand; 
factory  at  7e. 

Eoos.-Quoted,  loss  off,  State,  fresh,  nt  llW'SH-'ic, 
Canadian,  ll®l4wc;  Western,  lsWadle. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Kxchauge  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia- 
Quoted  at  153151*0.  From  Boston -Market  quiet: 
quoted  at  HltC. 

LtVK  PonuTBY-The  quotations  are  as  follows- 
Spring  eblckeiis,  per  lb,  'lOc  iiAle .  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  ft,  nt  11c:  <lo,  Western, 
10Js<3lic:  roosters,  old  at  7c:  turkeys, per  lb.  at  l(K*l2e: 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  aud  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  SOcotSl.ld;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  NtaiSc:  geese, 
Western,  per  pair  Mlcattt.SI;  pigeons,  per  palr.35.343c. 

Pr based  Port,TRT.— Frozen  at  11  i312c.  for  turkeys. 
Fresh  killed  Turkeys.  10®I2«  chickens,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  spring,  per  pair,  at  <0o»45o:  fowls,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  prime,  lie;  do.  Jersey,  I2e:  State  aud 
western,  lie  squabs,  white,  per  doz  ,  $9006*8  90;  do, 
dark,  per  doz.  $2. 

Game— English  snipe.  per  dozen  at  $8(32  23:  plover 
per  dozen,  at  $l<3l  >50;  sand  snipe,  per  doz,  80&35. 

Cottos  —The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  arc  as  fallows: 

New 


Ordinary .  8 

Strict  Or  floury . 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  1 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  10 

Low  Middling .  mm 


Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

8  7-16 

8  9-16 

8  9-16 

V 

9 

..  9  11-16 

9  18-16 

9  18-16 

..  10  1-16 

10  9-16 

10  8-16 

..  fl«* 

10W 

lot* 

..  10  9-16 

10  11-16 

10  11-16 

..  10  11-16 

10  13-16 

10  13-16 

..  1"?A 

11 

11 

..  11  1-16 

11  9-16 

11  8-16 

..  11  7-1* 

II  9-16 

It  9-16 

.  12  1-16 

12  3-16 

12  8-16 

Good  Middling .  lid*  u  11 

Strict  Good  Middling .  11  1-16  11  8-16  11  8-16 

Middling  Fair .  U  7-1"  II  9-16  11  9-16 

Fair .  12  1-16  12  3-16  12  3-16 

Stulned. 

Good  Ordinary _ 8  1-40  I  Low  Middling....  9  9-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  844  I  .Middling .  10  8-16 

Febtiuzebs.— Bi-monthly  reporter  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  retail  price*.  Many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  (bus  misleading.  Quotations  ;  South 
Carolina  Phosphate  Bock  delivered  f.  o  b.  cars  or 
boat  here  In  bag*  200  lbs,  50  360  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  $15®i6  per  ton,  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  194)19  per  cent.  ammonia  300  lbs.  bugs,  26413:1c. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  23  percent,  am¬ 
monia  800 lbs,  bbls,  36*  ic'i-'lfe.  per  lb,  Dried  blood,  2c. 
—$40.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  Of  Potash,  15*31441-. 
per  lb.  49  to  50  per  cent.— $40.00  per  ton.  Murl- 
ate  of  Potash,  24642)4  per  lb.  for  so  por  cent ,  $45.00 
per  tou.  Kaluli,  $14  315  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
$85.50*38  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved,  $24.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  $29  per  ton.  Mnpes  Po 
tsito  manure,  $44  per  ton.  Baker  &  Bros,  Potato 
manure,  $4i  per  ton;  do.  corn  manure,  $15  per 
tou;  do.  oat  manure.  $43  per  ton.  William’s, 
Clark  St  Co's.  Boyal  Bone  Phosphate.  $32  per  ton. 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  $15  per  ton:  do.  Amerleau 
pure  bone  meal,  $83  per  tou.  Surdy's  Acidulated 
Rock,  ill  to  14  per  ceut  available  phosphoric  acid,  $20 
to  $22.50.  Church’s  Fish  aud  Potash,  $28  (II,  per  tou, 
In  30  tou  lots. 

FBKsa  Fbcits. -Apples:  Russets  at  $373(34  uo  per 
bhl.  Sun  Bias  cocounutsut  $.(r>00,und  Jamaica, $26®??. 
Strawberries,  Delaware,  4*  quart,  3®7e:  Maryland  do, 
at  »<*6o.  Jersey  at  6>8c-  Cherries  North  Carolina 
black,  choice,  large,  per  lb,  13®l$u;  do,  fair  to  good 
at  io®i2e:  do,  red,  g®U. 

DKtKU  Fatnrs. -Fancy  evaporated  apples,  71$ut7)«c; 
choice  do,  64»«*?c:  prnue  do  6*1:441'  fancy  North 
Carolina  sliced  at  4(34|*e,  Choice  do.,  3Q(3:i!*c;  choice 
Vlrglula,  2 (*(380;  cnolce  Tennessee  coarse  cut,  2W® 
2t*c;  Kentucky  do,  lu  barrels,  ut  3®354e;  fauey  North 
(.forofiua  pci-led  petu-hes,  10*111*1-  ;  choice  do, 
9®  9  We:  choice  Georgia,  9(*'39c;  unuecled  halves,  6** 
u*7c  ,  unpeeled  quailers,  35va6;  State  plums,  7®S; 
Southern  Damsons,  6®7c  ;  prime  pitted  cherries, 
llW®12c;,  evaporated  raspberries,  22c;  sun  dried  do. 
21c:  clack berries,  Si®9(*c. 

PkaMUTS.  Quoted  ut  4dt4V«c.  for  best  baud  pick- 
id,  and  :V»8V4C,  lor  farmer*'  grades. 

Hay  a.\P  HTOa*.  I’holee  Timothy  bay  quoted 
ut  $115,  good  do,  $1  0‘m31  IQ'  medium  do.  *1;  ship 
plug  bay.  (KKaittc;  clover  mixed  95c® SI  00,  clover, 
90,383c  No,  1  rye  straw,  $1 00®1 05:  short  rye,  75* 
sWc:  oat  slruw,  55gt(lie 

Hops.— The  quotations  are  as  follows:  New  at  14® 
16c.  for  best;  12(319  for  good  to  prime,  and  italic, 
for  low  grade*-,  old  ut  agile;  Pacific  coast  at  8(3 18c. 

Rick.—  Quotation*:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  ut  44t'35Qe  good  to  prime  at  594-360: 
choice  at  6W<»6»feo:  fuucy  head  at  6 5* (37c:  Rangoon 
at  4<ht(i*l$tc:  duly  paid,  and  2W®3*tc  lu  bond;  Patna  at 
444<3:  c .  Java  nt  5H®5%C, 

Skkii*,—  For  clover  price*  are  held  steadily  ou  a 
sniull  demand.  Quotations  are  at  9c.  for  prime  West¬ 
ern  ilce,  and  94*<3i"c.  for  extra  choice; 

Timothy  lx  slow  at  $1  C5»!  70.  Unsi-eil  1*  Hum- 
Inal:  quoted  at  $1.80. 

Sugar.— The  quotation* are: 

Cut  loaf,  714c;  Crushed.  754c:  powdered,  67*® 754el 
granulated,  64**6640;  mould  ’-A.”  64*o;  confectioners' 


•’A.”  6J^c;  standard  “A.”  6!4@6^c  ;  off  A,  5^@«%c, 
white  extra  “C,”  544'3579c:  yellow  extra  “C,”  5%® 
5«c-  “C,”  5®5Mc;  yellows,  45*@4^c. 

Tallow.— Prime  city  quoted  at  5J4c,  with  $2  charge 
for  package*. 

Veget  Abide*.  -  Quotations  arc  for: — Potatoes— 
Rose,  State,  round  hoops,  prime.  $150}  Rose,  per 
190  ft,  *1  25®1  5u:  Bose.  State.  Mat  hoops  and  socks, 
$1  !5<3$l  50  BurV-ault,  State,  rouud  hoops,  $1  50:3  1  75. 
do,  V  190  ft,  $1&0;  do,  sacks  and  flat  hoops  $137 
(3$150:  State,  Inferior,  per  bhl,  $1 00®$1 21 ; 

Imported  Scotch,  per  sack,  $1213140:  Ber¬ 
muda  new,  *  ribl  $4-a5  :  Florida,  uew.  prime,  P 
bbl.  at  $S00®4  00;  Savutiuuh,  new,  P  bhl,  $30i>a-l00; 
Charleston,  new,  prime,  v  bbl,  $8  0033  50:  New 
Orleans,  new,  prime.  P  bhl,  $2  '  A32  5'( :  sonthern, 
uew,  seconds,  >  bbl,  $1  3US* l  7.1;  do,  culls,  per  bbl. 
$1(31  50,  Asparagn  i— oyster  Ray.  per  dozen  bunches. 
$  1 81® 2  2.5;  Jersey  per  dozen  bunches  at-  $1 8S&3:  culls, 
per  dozen,  at  MkvalSc.  Cubbuges  —  Ssvanuah,  per 
bbl,  erute  $1  (lUsol  10-  Charleston,  per  bbl,  crate.  $’(3 
2:  Norfolk  and  Norlh  Carolina,  per  bhl.  eraie,  I  9.V3 
2  00.  Cucumbers  -  SavanuBb  per  eraie.  75o(3$l-  Flori¬ 
da.  per  box,  2V375c  Green  Peas— Maryland,  per 
bbl.  $3  5iF3i- York  Rtvcr,  naif  bbl  crate,  75c  «$1  25; 
Norfolk, P  hull  bbl, crate, 75-3^1 25  Onions— Bermuda, 
$•  criuc.  $1  Otal  2ft  ;  New  Orleans,  per  bbl,  $2  50(38; 
Egyptian,  112  case,  $2  50.  Siring  beans— North 
Carolina,  fiat  half  bbl,  600011;  North  Carolina,  fiat, 
bushel  crate.  40O371cj  Savannah  and  Charleston 
wnx,  crate,  !iUc.(3$l  Ml :  Savannah  and  charleston 
round,  4i).*«0C;  Savannah  and  Charleston  fiat,  per 
crate,  23(taiOc.  Sijuush—  Charleston  ami  Savannah, 
bushel  eraie,  SOfflfoc- ;  Florida  white,  per  crate,  25c. 
@,ms-.  Tomntocs  Florida,  prime,  per  bushel  crate, 
$2  50®8  Ml;  do,  Bermuda,  per  box,  2nc®5()c. 

Woot,  -New  Spring  Texas  ha*  been  arriving  rather 
freely  and  met  wlih  a  fairly  liberal  call,  but  the 
Indications  are  not  promising.  The  Dry  Goods 
market  Is  quiet  and  for  that  reason  the  wool  market 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  June  18,  1395. 

Nkicvkh.  -Total  receipts  for  six  days,  10.V8  head 
against  »,932  head  ror  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Puuuxylvuula  stable  fed  steers,  1408ft,  $6 SU; 
do.  Kill  ft,  kill-  do,  1,851  ft.  $010:  do,  Mill  ft,  $6  Di¬ 
do,  1,84 »  ft,  *6;  do,  1,217  ft,  $5  *8:  do,  1.2.11  ft.  $5*9;  do. 
1.320  ft.  $530:  do,  1,197  ft.  «i  74;  do.  1,109  ft,  *170: 
do,  1,139  ft.  $5  65:  do,  1.028  ft,  $3  55;  do  1,U60  ft,  $.150: 
do,  933  ft.  *3  80;  State  do.  1JM6  ft.  $5  -u-  oxen.  1,730 
ft,  $3  74;  do,  i.f«  u  $5  60:  do  1,791)  ft,  $5  5;  Native 
•  stllliTs,”  1,193  ft.  $>35:  Chicago  corn  fed  *teers. 
1.298  ft,  $6  10  do.  1,166  ft.  $5  80  do.  1,1*4  ft.  *5  3i);  do, 
1,033  ft,  $5*3:  d.j  1.711  ft,  *175-  (10,1  II7U  ft.  $5  75-  do, 
1,030  ft,  to 61:  do,  1,099  ft,  $8  57:  Chicago  sluhle-red 
steer*.  1,221  ft,  $6  02;  less  *i  P  head:  do,  Mtf9$5»5, 
do.  1,219  ft,  $6-  do  I, (W9  ft.  $5  70;  du,  1,0(17  ft,  $5  67** 
’Terre  Haute”  -stdlers,’’  1,243  ft.  $.5  9Q:  do,  1.243  ft. 
$5  S3:  dll,  1,203  ft,  $5  *5;  Long  Island  do,  1.132  ft,  $.5  05; 
do,  1.138  ft.  $5  95:  do,  1.105  $5  92V*.  do.  1,0  0ft,  $1  75;  do. 
1,236  ft,  $5  90:  St  Louis  s-toers,  1.148  ft,  $5  9S-  do,  1  215 
ft,  $6:  “till  bulls,  from  Terre  Haute,  l,S?0  ft.  <4  75; 
do  1,520  ft,  94  7V  do.  1,180  It .  $1  55  do  t.3ni  ft,  $4  30:  do. 
1,690  ft,  $1  40;  do,  1, 503  ft,  $1  37!*-  do,  1,406  ft,  $1  87;  do. 
I, ISO  ft,  *1  2:7 

Cai-ves.— Wals.  250  ft  ,  fle-  do  l60ft,6Kc-  do,  173  ft  , 
$6  15.  do,  161  ft,  $6  23;  do,  16(1  ft.  $6  50. 

NUKKl*  A9D  Umm  -Total  receipt*  for  six  days 
36,991  head,  against  a), 52*  head  la*t  week.  Keniuckv 
lamb*.  55  ft.  side  West  Virginia  do,  36  ft,  s-Vjct  do,  55 
ft.  $s  10.  Ohio  sheep,  97  ft.rc  (lo,  91  ft,  5c:  do  90  ft, 
5e;  do,  82  ft  ,  $4  S3  do.  7-8  ft,  $4  60:  do  64  ft,  *1  cTU;  do. 
79  ft.  $1 41;  Kentucky  ewes,  93  ft,  4‘*c  West  Virginia 
do,  92  ft,  4QCi  Ohio  sheep,  77  ft,  4Q0;  do,  36  ft. -5c: 
Virginia  ewes.  101  ft.  4‘yc:  Virginia  lambs.  53  lb,  s^c; 
do,  85  ft,  9Qc  Ohio  sheep,  M  ft.  $5  05;  do.  99  ft.  IJsC: 
do.  HI  ft.  I44c.‘  do,  K7  ft,  $4  (Igdo,  7s  ft,  49*0  do,  (few 
yearlings),  37  ft,  ft,  $5  ho  Virginia  lambs,  (poor)  49 
ft.  5Hc:  Jersey  do,  53  ft,  9c  Ohio  sheep,  h7  ft,  $4 -O: 
do.  90.ft.  4vj,c;vCull*,"  60  ft.  $8  37-  Jersey  ewes,  m5  ft, 
i  Q|c-  on,  till  ft,  4>*c  do,  120  ft,  5c,  Jersey  lambs,  57  ft, 
hkv  Western  sheep.  63  ft.  4t$o-  do,  78  ft,  4<*c-  do,  88  ft. 
l$to:  do,  (56  ft,  $(  80-  ftlste  do.  120  ft,  5  25-  Kentucky 
lambs,  53  ft.  7**e:  We*t»-ru  sheep,  34  ft,  4(*c 

Hogs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  21,3*5  head  against 
29,761  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Nominally 
weak  at  *4  20®4  70. 


Scrofula 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18G5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLATE,  PI  I. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  slilpp  ng cards,  etc.,  on  uppilcut Ion  From pt- 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  RVRAn  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 

CAJ 

GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR 
AND  AGHICIILTITRAL  EXPOSITION 
1880. 

TORONTO. 

NEPTSMVEIl  *>  t«>  i>s. 

$25,000  4n  Premiums  for  Horses  and  Lice  Stock,  etc. 
For  copies  of  Premium  1.1st  and  full  particulars, 
address  H.  J  .  till.  L,  Sec,, 

Toronto,  Cunadu. 

Y  012  It  X  A  >IK  on  70  Klcgant  Imported  Cards  and 
Sample  book,  (0c  :  3pks,,  sample  book, and  rolled  gold 
ring,  30c.  Victor  Curd  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

8  J7.00  Per  Tou,  P.  O.  B. 

AT  PALL  RIVER,  MASS., 

FOB 

CHURCH’S 

FISH  &  POTASH. 

ANALYSIS  : 

Ammonia, . 5.08  per  cent. 

PhospUorle  Acid,  ....  5.32  “ 

Potash . 8.58  “ 

Chemist,  C.  V.  GOE88MANN, 

MANUFACTt  RKD  BY 

JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  C0.9 

167  lbs.  Bag.  TIVERTON,  R.  I. 

Address  JOB  HATHAWAY,  G«n’l  Agent, 

Steep  Brook,  Jlnss. 


P,  s 


LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN 
AMERICA.  Cheap  as  Good  Bosks. 
Enclose  stamp  for  Catalogue,  which  will  give  ,iru  -ft 
cal  instructions  how  10  grow  these  Quretis  of  flowers. 

ifH5ublish2di5L*’ '  A.  Brackonridge* 

Mention  this  paper.  7  CIovaxstown,  Baltimore  Co.  Md. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

An  extra  choice  Wll  KAT  K7KM  of  (10  Yore*,  situ 
uieo  In  the  celebrated  Red  River  V alloy.  North  Da¬ 
kota.  2>»  mile*  from  a  thriving  town  ou  Manitoba 
K.  It.,  said  town  being  also  the  county  sent.  This 
farm  t*  one  of  ihe  best  In  the  county:  li«->  75  Acres 
Improved,  aud  111  Acres  Hay  JUadoW.  There  la  not  a 
rod  of  waste  luud  ou  the  section.  Term*:  SS.00  per 
Acrc-OBu-thlrd  tub;  balance  on  time,  at  -  p,-r  cent. 
This  Is  a  rare  oargaln.  Reason  ror  selling,  serious 
111  Uculih  of  owner  Add  re-  *  I.I.KN  BREED, 
Cooper  si  own,  Norili  DaLota. 

A  LADY,  with  several  vears’  experience  ns  a 
Writer  and  one  year  as  uu  EdU->r.  wishes  an  engage¬ 
ment  ou  sunte  well  established  paper,  to  take  charge 
of  a  special  department,  read  proof,  etc.  The  best 
of  reference*  us  Co  character  amt  competency  eau  be 
given.  Address  P.  O.  Box  331N,  New  York. 

GOOD  FARMS  tn  a  mild,  delightful  climate  $7U) 
to  $8.0od.  Good  business  place,  uo  untimely  frost--,  uo 
cyclones,  uo  floods,  uo  malaria.  C.  lv.  LANDIS. 

Viuelaud,  N.  J, 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  1ms  this  latent  poisoft 
coursing  hla  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  thoso  afflicted  with  sci'ofulous  sores 
e.atmot  be  tinderstood  by  others, and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cores  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  jierson.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

I11  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  Is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  DANA 

CEN  TRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

I-  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  (lie  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  pertec-t  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
•  TIIE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

(  VIRU.IVES,  II ASS.,  L\  S.  .1 


Tim  Lighdst,  Strongest, 
Mict  K k - i >.- > l  A.-gulito!  Wind 
Engine  In  the  worl-l.  Send 
for  Circulars  to  the 

Springfield  Machine  Co. 

SPtUKOWKhD,  OHIO. 


1  li  | * ii 

f 

nr 

m 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  priii?  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  \g,  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  largo  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  elven.  For  fii'll  particulars  address 

,  8T.  JOIINSVILLF.  AGR’T.  WORKS, 

St.  Johusville,  .Mouigomerrt  o,,  New  York. 

FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWEB  L 

INDIAN  .VP0LIS,  IXD, 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

BESTWUt^ 


PIPtiT" 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Niitural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  aud  Letters, 

Chemistry  aud  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Eugiueeriug, 
.Mechanic  Arts,  Mar  hematics. 

To  regular  students  lu  Agriculture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Kntrance  K-raminations  begin  at  9  A.  31.  June 
15  and  Sept.  1.7,1895.  For  the  Univehsity  Register, 
giving  full  information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


TFifa  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Plants  eoru  and  beaus  without  using  any  othur  de 
vices.  Warranted  in  every  respect. 

LITTLR  TIGER  FANNING  JIILL. 
Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

UENESLE  VALLEY  IM’F'G  CO., 

Ml.  iM orris,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  A. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Levsl-Tread  Horse-Powers 


WITH  PATENT  r*PEED 
REG l LATOR. 


Hcebners’  Improved  Threshing  Mnchine.  Pul- 
lu  warranted.  CatAl-'gues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  Leecf-frouf  patents.  All  other* 
Infringements.  Ileebner  A  Sum,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DB1IJ. 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
ana  strictly  first  cia->s.  Works  to  tbe  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  know*  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  tu  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSlI  ERR  V  , 
Mention  this  paper. 

D,  E.  McNHERRY  &  CO., 

Dayton,  O. 

I..  I>.  SAWYER  «fc  OO., 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 


GH.AIN  SAVKH. 

Superior  toany  other  thresher  for  Bearding  Barley. 
Threshing  Peas,  Timothy,  and  all  small  seeds,  and 
separating  and  saving  from  ibe  straw  all  kinds  of 
grain.  Send  tor  Ilhutrate-d  "GRAIN  SOWEK.” 

Catalogue,  with  names  of  1,00  purchasers  and  de¬ 
scription  of  our  Mowers,  Reapers  Engines,  Clover 
Mills  aud  Horst-  Powers. 


*  «  SULKY  POTATO  PLOW. 

and  attachments  Prate*  the 
XSh  furrows.  Covers  the  seed,  c*»l- 

(fTK  tteufks  and  digs  the  crop.  No 

pay  demanded  It  It  does  not 

[STrk  ~*feVx~  - _ . _ work.  Order  now  to  get  the 

WTKjVd  lowest  price. 

RKI N  ER  A S  D  Bit O., 
Line  Lexington.  Pa. 

Evaporating  fruit 

Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  priove  T 

and  general  statistics.  FREE,  r—  '  ^  1  I 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’Q  CO.^gT  L 

•  CSox  P)  WAYNESBORO,  PA.  S3  _ .  <==1 


it ssx POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 

BALTIMORE,  sole  makers  o( -  1  .  ■  ■—  — 

and  they  M  ILI.  SEND  YOU,  FREE,  an  attractive  book,  wliicu  tells  you  HOW  TO  7IAKE 
FIRST-CLASS  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOME,  for  l.ESS  THAN  HALF  their  usual  eost. 
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for  t!)e  Doitng. 


MAPLE  SUGAR.— IV. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  POOLE. 

UNT  Maria  had  not  been  idle 
while  she  listened,  and  had 
spread  upon  the  table  two  or 
three  large  pans  and  a  lot.  of 
little  patty  pans,  round,  dia- 
mond  and  heart-shaped. 
Uncle  had  stirred  the  sugar  in 
the  pots  as  it  boiled  and  grew 
thicker  and  it  was  already  all  graiued  and 
ready  to  mould.  He  poured  it  into  the  pans 
while  westood around  him  enjoying  the  sight. 

Harley  had  taken  out  a  flat  pan  full,  before 
uncle  had  beguu  to  stir  it  to  grain  and  form 
sugar.  He  let  it  cool  and  it  looked  like  but¬ 
ter-scotch,  such  as  we  make  at  home.  When 
almost  stiff,  he  took  itfrom  the  pan  aud  pulled 
it,  just  as  molasses  candy  is  pulled  to  make  it 
white.  We  all  wanted  to  pull  some,  too. 
Maude  soon  blistered  her  Angers,  and  Fred 
decided  he  liked  his  well  enough  raw,  so  Har¬ 
ley  bad  to  do  it  all  himself,  and  it  looked  very 
much  like  cream  candy  when  he  had  finished. 
He  then  cut  it  in  short  sticks  and  laid  it  on 
sheets  of  fools  cap  paper,  which  he  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Howard  found  it  was  all  for 
us,  and  proposed  we  should  keep  it  to  take 
home  with  us,  but  Harley  said  it  would  not 
keep  as  it  was  theu,  but  would  soon  turn  to 
sugar,  so  we  must  eat  it  now,  and  lie  would 
make  us  some  the  daj'  before  we  returned  to 
the  city.  Just  then  we  felt  as  if  we  had  eaten 
about  enough  to  last  for  quite  a  time,  aud,  in¬ 
deed,  did  not  think  we  should  want  any  kind 
of  food  very  soon,  but  were,  oh,  so  very 
thirsty ! 

Uncle  had  put  the  kegs  of  sirup  on  the  sled 
to  take  up  to  the  house,  aud  we  were  all  ready 
to  ride  with  him,  for  we  were  tired,  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  with  our  day’s  experience. 

We  visited  the  “sugar  bush”  again  several 
times  during  our  pleasant  stay  in  Bloomfield, 
aud  one  day  we  went  with  father  to  call  on 
some  of  his  old  friends,  who  took  us  to  their 
“sugar  works”  and  treated  us  with  hot  sirup. 
One  old  lady  showed  us  some  real  loaf  sugar — 
hard  and  white  as  Acker  &  Merrall’s.  It  was 
a  secret  how  she  clarified  it,  and  she  would 
tell  no  one,  but  Aunt  Maria  said  she  thought 
sheep's  blood  was  used  in  the  process.  The 
lady  was  very  proud  of  her  sugar,  and  showed 
us  a  silver  medal  given  to  her  at  the  State 
Fair — being  the  first  premium  for  the  best 
maple  sugar  on  exhibition. 

When  we  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week  we  brought  with  us  a  keg  of  sirup,  sev¬ 
eral  cakes  of  sugar,  aud  Howard  carried  in 
his  hand  a  package  of  pulled  candy,  which  was 
all  his  own.  He  was  going  to  take  it  to  school, 
and  give  the  boys  a  taste,  aud  also  tell  them 
he  “had  been  where  it  grew.” 

Upon  Maude’s  birthday  two  weeks  later  she 
invited  some  of  her  school  mates  to  come  to 
our  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  treated 
them  to  a  grand  “sugaring  off.”  We  did  just 
as  near  like  the  Bloomfield  sugar-makers  as 
possible— boiled  a  big  kettle  of  sirup— eating 
it  while  warm,  stirring  it  so  as  to  grain  it  in 
our  saucers,  fixed  a  straw  “blower"  and  made 
white  wax.  As  the  snow  was  all  gone,  we 
dropped  some  into  ice  water  to  form  “clear 
wax,”  and  made  candy  to  pull.  We  ourselves 
enjoyed  the  fun  very  much,  but  after  all  was 
over  and  our  friends  departed,  we  felt  their 
utter  lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  entertainment. 

One  guest  had  fouud  it  a  little  too  sweet: 
another  took  a  spoonful  while  it  was  boiling 
hot  and  burned  her  inoutb,  while  a  third  said 
“it  made  her  tooth  ache,”  and  they  all  seemed 
to  wonder  at  our  pleasure  in  the  sport.  W  hen 
we  talked  the  matter  over  that  night  wftb 
the  rest  of  the  family,  it  was  decided  that 
one’s  love  for  maple  sugar  aud  its  makiug, 
was  increased  a  great  deal  when  one  had  seen 
it  made  in  the  old  home  place,  and  bad  heard 
stories  in  their  childhood,  how  father  and 
mother  had  enjoyed  it  when  they  were  young. 
We  were  all  unanimous  in  our  expressions  of 
satisfaction  that  such  was  the  case  in  our 
little  circle,  aud  that  we  should  never  forgot 
our  pleasant  experience  in  the  “sugar  bush.” 

NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Edwin  I>  Bkown  writes,  in  April,  from 
Alabama,  that  his  garden,  50x100  feet  was 
already  growing  nicely.  He  has  onions, 
lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  turnips,  cabbages, 
to  .  atoes, peppers  and  last,  but  not  least,  plants 
from  the  Rural  seeds.  lie  will  report  success 
or  failure  as  the  case  may  be  when  the  Lima 
beans  ripeu.  _ _ 

Claudia  Stockl’ord  is  10  years  old,  and  she 
has  been,  until  one  year  ago,  a  cripple,  but 
was  helped  then  by  a  surgical  operation,  which 
straightened  her  feet.  She  writes  that  in  her 
papa’s  garden,  they  raised  four  rows  of  pop¬ 
corn  88  feet  long,  and  gathered  a  bushel  of  pop¬ 


corn.  A  mink  killed  three  of  their  22  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens,  but  before  it  got  any  more, 
her  papa  caught  the  mink. 

Martie  J.  Dodge  writes  of  a  snow  storm  in 
New  York  last  Winter,  so  deep  that  a  train 
was  blockaded  for  three  days,  and  the  wood, 
coal  and  water  were  all  used  up  on  the  train, 
60  the  men  had  to  melt  suow  to  get  water; 
aud  Martie ’s uncle  hauled  them  a  load  of  wood. 

E.  J.  Burdick  writes  from  Colorado;  he  is 
a  new  Cousiu,  and  until  this  year  has  not  been 
on  a  farm  but  in  the  mines;  he  likes  farming 
very  much.  There  are  many  things  in  Col 
orado  that  the  Eastern  Cousins  do  not  have; 
he  will  write  of  some  of  them  in  his  next 

letter.  _ 

Orchard  Dell  is  the  name  of  the  farm  on 
which  Minnie  Connine  lives  in  Michigan.  The 
Winter  was  so  cold,  Minnie  could  not  go  to 
school.  Mercury  went  down  38°  below  zero. 
Her  father  keeps  bees  and  wintered  them  in 

the  cellar.  _  _ 

Edith  L  Porteus  writes  that  her  father  sold 
a  load  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes  this  Win¬ 
ter,  the  product  of  the  single  potato  sent  out 
by  tbe  Rural  three  years  ago.  She  has  two 
pet  cats,  Buttercup  aud  Dick;  on  her  birthday 
she  received  a  box  of  water  color  paiuts,  and 
she  sketches  fruits  from  the  Rural  and  paints 

them.  _ _ 

Willis  A.  Marvis  had  a  red  squirrel,  which 
he  kept  in  a  cage;  a  dog  came  and  tore  the 
cage  to  pieces  and  ate  tbe  squirrel,  he  writes^ 
his  brother  Fred  shot  tbe  dog.  Willis  has 
three  sheep  of  his  own  and  they  are  doing 

well.  _ _ 

Leonard  Sweely  is  a  boy  ten  years  old,  be 
writes  that  last  Summer  he  built  ten  tons  of 
hay  on  the  wagon  for  his  Pa,  and  drove  the 
horses  with  every  load.  He  drove  tbe  reaper^ 
to  cut  ten  acres  of  oats,  and  helps  on  the  farm 
all  he  can.  His  Pa  gave  him  a  calf  two 
years  ago,  and  it  is  still  his,  he  intends  to  sell 
it  aDd  use  the  money  to  furnish  his  bed  room, 
and  what  money  is  left  after  that  is  done,  he 
will  save. 

Alice  Snyder  writes  from  California,  that 
she  had  a  calla  lily  in  bloom  in  March,  that 
had  stood  out  doors  all  Winter  and  then  bore 
six  blossoms;  at  tbe  same  time  geraniums  and 
other  flowers  were  blooming,  and  lettuce  and 
green  peas  were  ready  for  use. 

Willie  Hulburt  writes  of  a  melon  he  raised 
in  Missouri,  weighing  48  pounds,  and  he  has 
been  helping  to  clear  some  land  this  Winter 
where  he  hopes  to  raise  more  large  melons,  this 
season.  Two  years  ago  he  gathered,  from  a 
seedling  tree,  a  peach  that  measured  11  inches 
in  circumference,  and  if  he  has  any  this  year 
be  generously  wishes  that  he  could  share  them 
with  Uncle  Mark. 

Edith  M.  Cairns  is  eight  years  old,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  our  Club  for  three  roars. 
She  writes  that  she  is  going  to  school  her 
second  term  now,  and  that  she  has  a  good 
teacher,  and  a  strict  singiDg  teacher.  Her 
little  brother,  three  years  old.  got  a  beetle  in 
his  ear,  but  the  doctor  took  it  out. 

Three  of  the  Cousins,  Ella,  Tullula,  aud 
Mary  Heron  write  from  Texas.  They  bought 
4,<XK)  yellow  French  silkworm  eggs  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  it  they  were  successful  with  them 
promised  to  report,  but  if  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  they  thought  “the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.”  They  planned  to  take  notes  of  their 
work  this  year,  as  they  go  along,  so  they  may 
be  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  ail  they  have 

done  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

■ - •*« - - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark:  Please  may  I  join  the  Y.  H. 
C.,  and  be  one  of  the  Cousins?  1  am  11  years 
old,  and  I  have  to  go  a  mile  to  school.  We 
live  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
on  a  farm  of  18U  acres.  We  keep  23  cows, 
six  calves,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  team  of 
horses.  We  have  abo  80  hens  and  five  turkeys. 
1  did  not  have  very  good  luck  in  raising 
turkeys  last  year.  How  should  they  be  treated 
when  young?  What  should  they  be  fed?  Pa 
plauted  the  Rural  seeds,  and  we  find  the  Rural 
Union  Corn  the  largest  we  ever  raised, and  as 
we  had  no  frost  until  late,  some  of  it  ripened. 
The  peas  aDd  tomatoes  were  also  very  nice. 
We  planted  35  kinds  of  potatoes  some  of  them 
weighed  over  two-aud-a-balf  pounds. 

Your  nephew, 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  rush  lewis. 

[You  are  very  welcome  Rush  as  a  member 
of  our  Club.  Your  letter  has  been  waiting  its 
turn  so  long,  that  your  little  turkeys  are 
already  growing  fiuely  I  hope.  Young  turkeys 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  grass  when  wet  with 
rain  or  dew.  They  should  not  be  handled; 
their  food  for  several  weeks  should  be  of  hard 
boiled  eggs,  curds  and  dry  bread  soaked  in 
milk;  when  they  get  older,  cooked  meal, 
potatoes  and  meat  scraps  will  keep  them 
thriving.  I  hope  you  may  be  very  successful 
this  season.— uncle  mark.] 


PiSCJcUaneou.s 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


BITTERS 

This  medicine  quickly  and  completely  cures  Mala¬ 
ria  and  Cliill»  and  Fevers.  For  Intermittent 
Fevers,  Lassitude*  and  Lack  of  Energy,  it 
lias  NO  EQUAL.  It  Enriches  and  1’nrifles 
the  Itlood,  Stimulates  the  Appetite,  and 
Strengthens  the  Muscles  ami  Nerves. 

It  does  not  injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache,  or 
produce  constipation — u II  other  iron  medicine*  do. 

Father  T.  ,T.  Rkji.ly,  the  patriotic  and  scholarly 

Catholic  Divine,  of  Arkansas,  says: 

“I  have  used  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  with  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  for  Malaria,  and  as  a  preventive  of 
Chills  and  like  diseases,  and  will  always  keep  it  on 
hand  u«  a  ready  friend." 

Genuine  has  above  trade  mark  and  crossed  red  lines 
on  wrapper.  Take  tio  other.  Mode  only  by 
BKOWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MB. 

Ladies’  Hand  Book— nseful  and  attractive,  con¬ 
taining  list  of  prizes  for  recipes,  information  about 
coins,  etc.,  given  away  by  all  dealers  in  medicine,  or 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  3c.  stamp. 

CLOTH  and  GOLD 

1  Oil  FELTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 

HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


LEGS  &  ARMS, 

(ARTIFICIAL) 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  Host  natural,  Comfortable  £  Dcrahle, 
Thousands  iti  Dally  Use, 
How  Patents  £  Important  Improvements. 

U.  S.  Gov't  Manufacturer. 

III.  Pamphlet  cl  I  to  Pages  SENT  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MILK  FOOD 

**  For  Children  PAST  Teething. 
Write  us  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGL0-SWISB  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
1*.  O.  Box  3773,  New- York. 


MILK  FOOD 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  I 


ELASTIC 

.TRUSS 


Improved  E  las  tio 
’Truss.  Worn  night 

)and  day.  Positively 
cures  Rupture.  Sent 

by  mail  everywhere. 
Writolorfnll  descript¬ 
ive  circ u lars  to  the 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  . 

744  Broadway,  H.  Y. 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Jeiiied  hr  thouwndg  of  firsbclass?  Manufacturer*  < 
•ml  Mecriiifilc*  on  their  !>c*t  work.  .Received 
GOLD  MEDAL- London  ,*&l.  ]*h«nou need **'*<.'/«•* 
o/ui?  kuotrn.  Send runt  iil  tiealer  who  iIoom  not  kern 
St, with  Avo2o  bUmps tor  SAMPLE  CAN  r  Q  T  T 

Russia  Cement  Co.,GIoQcestcr,Mass.  LIlLi* 


OVER 

1600 
Us/rosa 
JNCH  J 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  &  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

II  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  Slates  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towrt&» 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  It  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety.  .  . 

For  Tickets.  Rates,  General  Information  etc., 
reqarding  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago. 


Sedgwick  stSe  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 

It  Is  u  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  .logs,  pigs,  sheep, 
anti  poultry,  Hit  well  us  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms.  Hardens.  Block  range.-:,  aud 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks  School-lots,  and  <  ’emoterle*.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-lime.  It  Is  better 
t  Inin  boards  or  barbed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  It u  fair  trial;  it  will  wear  Itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Lutes  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  oil  com  petition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
nil-iron  ntiton  ntir  <>r  melf-opening  *ate, 
uud  the  nrultd  cheap  'rati  letter*  now 
made.  The  Moss  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
lute  aud  useful  Invention  1  he  best  >>  iro 
Stretcher.  Cutting  I’lltrs,  and  Post  Au- 

fter*.  We  also  mumifnctuie  Rnssrll’e  excel* 
ent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  For  prior*  n»*t  |mrucular» 
ttxnl»»u>  Dealers,  ui  iddnaa  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

fTTuREKA  "^STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 

rieniitUul  Stained  Glass  Windows  at  a  trilling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass,  1 1 1  list ru t ed  catalogue, iffle. 

Also  inn frs  of  the  n.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Glass  or  Wire  .Screen.  All  styles  of 
Littering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  10 


Uma  rt  p  I-  M  ■  p  1  |  bettering  done  artistically  aud  warranted  to  last  10 

■II  fc.  |“  I  J  (VI  E.  A  L__  years.  Send  for  circular  Agents  wonted. 

J  THE  C.  I*.  HEIR  MFC.  CO., 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Us  olher  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
lous  of  all  foods  f*  because  it  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  ell  eels  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Mkai.,  may  be  brlctly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  wllli  straw  or  other  course  fodder  tney  ac 
quire  a  value  as  food  oor  attainable  In  nny  other  way. 
A  They  add  a  greut  value  to  tbo  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  uO  He-sh  and  fat  rapidly. 

1.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  In  all  the  orzans. 
f>.  They  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soli  by  enrich 
Ingthc  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

fi,  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  organs  lu  a 
heattny  condition  LI  intend  Meal  has  been  frequently 
used  In  llog  Cholera,  and  has  never  railed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  LldsCed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  nil  animal 
rouKumeH  may  safely  and  prod t ably  bo  Linseed 
Meal. 

jjf-piense  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
uud  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  l.inseed  (HI  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Toledo  Linseed  (lil  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit  Linseed  (HI  Co.,  Ile(rn!l.  Michigan. 

I.  I’.  Evans  iV  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 
St.  I’aul  I  Insrrd  ( ■  •  I  Co  ,  Hi.  I’uul.  Minn. 
Clncinuuil  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Leu  veil  wo  rib,  Kan. 
AGENCIES  AS  FOLLOWS: 

T.  E.  F.  RANOOLf 'll  Jk  CO..  ltW  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
j  k.  SORER  J?  CO..  No.  2  and  3  India  Sb,  Boston, 

J.  CUSHING  CO.,  Klicliburg,  Muss, 

JOHN  KINO.  Norristown,  l’euu. 


Domestic  Building. 

Cor.  Broadway  nud  14th  Ht.,  N  Y  •  City 

Fences?!  Farmers 


AND  LAND-OWNERS. 


p 

I  Wild 
■an 
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SAMPLE  SHEET  spSES 

Out  Hr  contains  10  good  Patterns.  Sprays,  Outliuos, 
Alphabet  Inchest.  &e..  Powder,  l’ud  and  In¬ 

struction  and  sample  of  Alphabets,  trice,  <l.UU. 
The  best  outfit  that  has  ever  been  offered,  trench 
Perforating  Machines  for  sale,  Satin/’uotion  yuaran- 
teed  or  money  returned. 

A.  BERNARD,  4U1  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 


T’K  KTTIKST,  STRONGEST,  CHEAP¬ 
EST,  AND  JMOHT  DURABLE  OF  ALL. 
Cnn  he  mnde  any  siv.e  iin  our  Sliutdard 

Fence  linking  .Machine,  which  we  furnish  at 
a  price  within  tie-  reach  id  all.  we  give  exclusive! 
territory  free.  Owners  of  our  machine  are  making 
HLY.Ofl  t<>  S’J.Y.OO  a  day  at  home  selling  fence. 
Agents  who  travel  and  sell  our  machines  are  mak¬ 
ing  $.70.(10  lo  HIOO.OO  per  week  in  their  own 
collliiv  We  can  furulah  any  one  with  a  profitable 
manufacturing  business  at  nomo,  or  employment 
us  travel  lug  salesmen.  We  are  also  dealers  in  wire 
ami  pickets.  Illustrated catalogue,  terms,  etc  free 
STANDARD  MFG.  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ball  right 

Self-feed  STRAW  Ac 
MAY  CUTTER 
The  hen!  In  the  world. 

tiifc  is  Steel,  Hud  tempered, and 
sued  to  tpvcf  with  three  l>olts, 
n  t>e  easily  taken  off  to  vharpen. 
•nfcth  of  cut  tetf  ulated  by  tho 
to  vrhii  U  thr  kmfc  ix  bolted, 
higher  the  lever  is  raised,  the 
.  All  Me  tfuanmeed  Send  for 
I  Ih*  mailed  FRFB. 
n  il  l  M  4  0.,  Columbus*  O. 

fl  A  ft  *  month  easily  mnde  by  either 
V*  I  I  III  hiilf  n*  much  evtmluKS  LULL 

J>1UU  wntaai  usT  Dll 


PERSONALS. 


ptteUattMtwi  SUlverti.oinfl 


Secretary  Bayard  has  been  traveling 
through  the  West  and  has  made  speeches  the 
past  week  in  Missouri  aud  Kansas.  He  at¬ 
tended  commencement  at  the  Missouri  State 
University,  in  Columbia. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  his  wife  will  spend  the 
Summer  in  Europe,  sailing  on  the  20th  inst. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  invited  them  to 
visit  him,  but  they  declined,  their  object  being 
health  rather  than  society. 

Sir  Julies  Benedict,  musician  and  com¬ 
poser,  died  at  London  last  week  at  the  age  of 
HI.  He  was  a  native  of  Stuttgart,  son  of  a 
Jewish  banker,  and  received  his  musical  edu¬ 
cation  principally  under  Hummel  and  Weber. 
An  interesting  episode  in  his  career  was  his 
visit  to  this  country  in  1850,  as  accompanist 
to  Jenny  Lind, 

Gen.  Grant  will  travel  to  Mt.  McGregor 
Tuesday,  June  23,  if  the  present  favorable 
conditions  are  maintained.  President  Rutter, 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  has  placed  his  special  car  at  Geh. 
Grant’s  disposal  for  the  trip.  The  General 
will  be  accompanied  by  his  family  and  by  Dr. 
Douglas.  His  conditiou  is  about  stationary. 

A  favorite  amusemeut  of  Senator  Thur¬ 
man  is  the  working  out  of  mathematical 
problems.  He  is  one  of  the  tiaest  mathema¬ 
ticians  in  Ohio,  aud  has  been  noted  for  bis 
skill  in  mathematics  since  he  was  a  boy,  and 
was  Dicknamed  by  his  schoolmates,  right- 
angled-triangle  Thurman.”  He  is  also  fond 
of  whist,  aud  cannot  endure  playing  with  a 
green  hand  as  a  partner. 

£tU.ooilanrou$  Advertising. 


JAMES  IcGRBERY  k  CO. 

In  order  to  close  out  the 
hsilanee  of  our  Spring 
stock  of 

LADIES’  SUITS, 
we  have  made  large  reduc¬ 
tions  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  department.  We  are 
olfering  a  large  variety  of 
tine  garments  of  our  own 
man  nfaet  lire  in  special 
styles  made  from  tine  ma¬ 
terial,  in  the  latest  designs 
and  finish,  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  Also  a  few 
Paris  Pattern  Dresses  at 
half  cost  of  importation. 

BROADWAY  AND  11TH  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


and  poultry. 


iKUMvl  Ufcl>,  I'Ol.i.MM  HIM. 
t  luMrr  White,  Ili  rUhirp  k  York 
'Mr«*  i'ipi  South'low  it,  l  uUwold 
and  Oxford  llown  Shr^paml  Uub« 
Srntrli  Coll*?  ybrphrrd  Huifv  and 
Fanry  Poultry*  Send  for  Cnlnlogo* 
W.ATLfcK  HI  KPfcK  *  <  0*l,1illa.P» 

KKl'OKDKD  PK1ZK  SWINE. 
('lic«U'r  W  hilt'M  iN.C.lV.B.I,  Poland, 
t  ll Ilian,  nU'l  ImporU-i!  Ucrludilrcn, 
Priiiuwinnom,  H«*%t  »trsnu,  tVdlcrw 
wiiii  crurv  ulI.thL  Strong:,  healthy 
*lmk  only.  Purity  tfua rant cc«l. 

- *7  ■■  ■  Send  for  Illustrated  Cwtoloirue. 

«’♦  II.  W  arrlngtoii,  Br«Mor,  Bn  ftii,  Wwt  t  heater,  Pu. 


U  V  4NIIOTTK  ft£ UU*  From  two  port*  of 
Hurst  Premium  Stock,  bended  by  Karl  and  Trnxtou, 
at  from  prr  1.1;  t  l).U>  per  ft’J.  Kgg«  from  10  other  pens 
<>I  good,  pure  breeding  bttda.  carefully  teleriud  aud 
mated  forbear  possible  results,  ut  $:<  u*  per  u-  $:>.iiu 
per  2(1.  Eggs  from  one  line  pen  each  of  Latlgshaus, 
Light  Hruhinas,  I’lymoutn  Rocks,  and  Rose  and 
Hinkle  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  at  »aOu  per  ,H.  • 

GKu.  A,  rUK.TON  A:  <'«  , 

Binghamton.  a.  V 

||f>i - "'ll  Newton-.  Improved  O  rt  III  TIC 

..  -vfcal  .1  bolds  them  ttrml)  U  U  It  lit 

V,  |  M  i  .  '  m  draws  them  forward  when  lying: 

m  'Ti  ‘b'w  a,  pushes  hack  when  standing, 

DP  \  #  giver  freedom  of  bead,  keeps  them 

k  .JEW/  clean.  Send  lor  Circular. 

K.  C.  m.v  iv la,  Ills. 

MX  BUST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  iu  use.  Illustrated  Cireulur  free.  Matiufaetur' 
ed  U,v  BROOKS  &  PARSONS,  A  ddlaoa,8teuben  Co.,N.Y’ 


MW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

TO  BK  UtLl)  AT 

ALBANY,  Sept.  10  to  Hi,  I8S5. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  10. 

(Excepting  only  entries  of  Flowers  and  Fruits.)  For 
copies  of  the  Premium  Mat,  address 

N.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


♦ 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  I  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 


L 

.'■V-  • : 


(None  f/en uine  wlthovt  >hU  Trade  .1 farkA 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

it  will  put  your  boss  in  flue  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

It  is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hug  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  yuur  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  Instance. 

Those  get  lint  it  (  whether  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

i  Hannibal,  Mo.,  June  20,  1884. 


I  havo  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas-  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  Cholera. 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
IS  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  battles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade8t„N.  Y. 


<ii  w; . .  me  mma  weuieuy,  i  mire  not  lost  a  ling;  in  lact.  tnev  have  improved  right 

along,  ami  it  has  only  cost  me  *27.30.  and  1  am  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  f800  to  firoo.  FRA  N'K  LEE. 
RFWARP  flF  lUITATIDN^  claiming  to  be  the  same  ns  liana’  Kemedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 
Ur  |!a|  I  M  I IUN  J  of  same  color,  size  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 

HEAD  MY  PROPOSITION. — When  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive,  1  will  insure  hogs 
by  the  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die,  they  will  he  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  Yon  can  refer  to  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  (Inaneial  standing  aud  Integrity. 

PRICES,  50  cento,  *1.25  and  *"2.50  per  box,  according  to  size.  25  lb  cans  H2..VI.  The  largest 
Sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  t)m  feeder.  Full  directions  In  each  package.  I*'  vo»r  druggist  or 
general  store  don’t  keep  it,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you.  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  r  will  till  your  order. 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UmpUmrut.si  aud  gttarhmcry. 


south*  i  nr  s 


Lawn  Mower 


iTYLISH 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  I>  billty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  12)  proscriptions  for  all 
acute  ami  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  year*  iu  such  as  pruhably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physicians.  8W  pages,  bound 


gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  tlncr  work  lit  every  sense — 
mechanical,  iuemryaud  professlenal  -  than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  forgz,.’o,  nr  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance,  Price  only  $1  iXi  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  cents.  Send 
now.  (toll!  medal  awarded  tbe  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  tiOwn  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  amietod  for  relief.  It  will 
benelt'  nil.  Loruiotv  Loner/. 

There  Is  up  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guard lau.  Instructor  or  clergyman.— Argtenaul. 

Address  the  PeabO4'/  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  So.  1  IlUlflDCh  Street,  Bosnni.Ma-H  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requ>rlng  skill  und  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  iXY*  A  T  01* 
cases  thnt  have  baffled  thr  skill  of  AA  xjXXXj  all 
other  phy  Melons  a  specialty.  Such/PTY^  CX’T  V 
treated  sucfi  'SfuUy  without  an Xi  I  OXiJJJ; 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SAIT  ONONDAGA  F,  F. 

A  L  I  o  Dairy  and  Table  sail. 

The  Purest,  Strongest,  Best  and  cheapest  Salt 
made  Warm  nted  as  pure  as  any.  Trinni- 
_  pliant  Eyerrw here.  At  Buffalo  In  the  State 
A  test  Of 'HJ;  at  the ’-'ew  York  Butter  and  Cheese 
Exchange  test,  *75;  at  the  Milwaukee  tlrand 

Lt'nlon  Dairy  Fair.  'S3,  taking  all  the  leading 
premiums  and  sweepstakes  hut  out*,  tying  Its 

T  rival  on  that,  over  four  foreign  competitors 
Sole  manufacturers  Ihe  American  Dairy 
Mai  t  t'o- ,  1*.  Address 

J.YY.  ilAIlktll  Ser*y,8yratu»e,N.Y. 


Fourteen  Sizes  and  Styles  lor  Hand  L'se. 
.Weighing  Irom  21  to  .51  pounds. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
Laxvu  Sweepers,  Grass  Edgers.  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  A  PASSMORE 

/XitenfafS  find  X! ti n  14/ tirfu  rrrx, 

631  Murker  Street.  Philadelphia,  Peun’a. 


Address  THE  BIRDS  ILL  CO.,  Auburn.  X.  Y. 


Excelsior  and 
CUPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS /hand 

GUARANTEED  THE  /unu/rDC 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  .j/  ff  H50ER? 
MARKET.  //  HORSE 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  x  Price-List. 


25  TO  40  IN. 


CHADBORN  A 
COLDWELL 
MANUF’G  CO, 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 


W  K  \  \  T  A.  >  11U in  nufv  t.'wn  In  iU* 
L*.  S.,  toiu&rodlMX  out  Ut)  V’m-.  for 

our  krituplr  cmrd  xdilisiUlofm  t»f  tilvcr 
wjxrv.wilh  full  Intilhiciiuiu  U»  Mk’viiU.  >V 
fifUidie  «  Uiv^r  I1q<  o t  Silver  rir»t..t  Wtir» 
i.tiwfi  nay  oiiirt  hnuh:  in  world.  t»wi 
A-rntj  xn  mwkuif  ir.iui  $  l.  to  #10.  . 
|d%v  «*Uiuw  our  «*>•!»* 


AiOV  £LTY  A1KU.  CO.,  Walllugfonl,  Cuuu. 


bj  a  J  < 

^  as 
25  i-ao 


TANowScrnp  Pictured  und  V2  Hidden  Name  Card*  10c 
I  USaniple  Book  S  ets.  L.  .ion KS  &  CO*.  Nussau,  \. y 

A  I’KIZK.  8em1  *lx  cents  for  po^ta«c.an<l  receive 
free,  a  co  fly  box  of  iroods  which  will  hdlu  von  to 
more  money  right  away  than  nuy  thing  cUp  fn  this 
wnrlu.  All.  of  Pit  her  succeed  from  tfrst  hour. 
The  hrond  road  to  fortune  opens  Wforc  thn  workt  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  T*uk  &  Co  .  Augustn.  Me. 


PI  |M  liro.  Jonathan^  Jokes. 

I  nI  mwes,  U1  ust ra tod  Soul,  Post¬ 
paid,  for  Twelve  Outs. 

Axeelsfor  f’uMOAiap  liuuxe  29  ,r  31  Beekman  St.,  ,V. 


VARIABLE 


cular  “D.' 


CAXjIFOFUVIA.’a  FAVORITE, 

and  the  favorite  of  every  one  who  has  seen  or  used  it 


PAINT— ROOF 

AND  OUTBUILDINCS  WITH 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SKNl>  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  ST  LW  ART,  74  CortUmlt  St  ,  New  York. 
RKADY  ROOFINU  von  NEW  ROOFS. 


■ssixWfltSw*  CULTIVATOR. 


With  double  row 
C  o  i*  n  Planter  and. 
Fertilizer  Attach* 
meut-s  complete  in  one 
M  a  chiu  v.  Heoeiveti 
tiietlal  and  1i  i  j*  h  e  h  t, 
HWiinU  of  merit  ut 
the  Cirvut  8outheru 
CXfMNlltlOB?  1.  ou  !»• 
vlllc.  Ky.,  nut!  u 
tiumocr  of  Slate 
Fulfil  lit  1M.SB, 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 


Thousands  in  u«e  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  do 
maml  already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  a 
last  year.  Reliable  Xgent.  wanted  in  All  unocvuphj 
territory,  Send  for  catalugue,  mailed  fis'e. 

Address'  11EXC11  1>  IIOMGO I.li, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  V 


Any 

side 


FREE  FOR. SIX  MONTHS! 

I  m  hi  hi  Th*Fhcmtw»  4t  Ho^rilfloncorthr  Urcc<itr 
ImndflomCrL  hant  timl  mti»iiuifnuli|||  Ju.  r*rr  an«t  fiimitj 
published.  CftOh  nuuibrr  coiiuiiu*  16  luammolh  mi.i  G4 

’olomn^,  flllod  with  tnt**r#aMu«  feud  iu«UueUfc  rohdlac  mailer 
und  iiciiut ifn t  Mluittr»u«>tiM.  It  cooUuin  coudnaed  aud  >Jiurt 
to  rip*,  wkdtcht'ii  Htid  |hhhu«  by  thu  author*,  nit  and  humor, 

useful  mi  lectin  nr.  cus.  ><44^.1  Free  For  ^tx  Muiitlis 

to  ang  on*  •rfeoa-U*  tint!  n*  Twonij-fl  vc  OvnU 
nga  arui  hrlp  yny  tht t  f odo/  Uu  nJiwthMiYiil.  Thlfc  oiler 

is  Hindu  solely  l©  lutiodue©  the  paper  imo  Uome*  where  ii  L*  not 
token,  /tvs  •uK«ortptlotis  will  be  sa*uk  lor  iddre^*: 

S.  U.  MOOILK dt  CO.,  MX  Park  PUcts  Xctr  York. 


'  ^  LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

|  Thu  t  .  >t  1  Pluto.t  >  U*K1N 

)  l»  I  N  t(  Will  AD  .  VI  •  r  t ,  I  »l.  |  »i\K  \ 

tnii.  yuuriiKitiii  op,ONLY  SfiS  OKN  TH. 


Nsw  Styte,  Embosssd  Hiddeu  Nsu>«  sad  Chromo  Ylslttug 
Cards  no  2 silk**,  name  on,  10c.,  13packs^l.  Warranted  l***t 
•tildo  Sample  Book,  to.  L.  JON  fclS  A  CO,,  Naiu>au,  N .  V. 


Jsf>  PROPHETS  SAY 

IjiOSS  '*  * 111  ™ioj  a®*(  suiaiuer.  Then 
■•»*<<  rciiir  hx f,  Our  cireutxr  describes 
s.  „  the  only  Carrier  (lev.  horse  returus  to 
j^S  load,  and  ruua  uiilier  oar  without 
rhangln,  aarthia^  Bis  tiargaiu  to 
lhtro.lu.-e  It.  Pou  t  ferret  tbD.  Ui,a  414. 

OltO  It  N  BROS..  Ylarion,  O. 


HAY  CARRIER. 


MALLORY  TRACKLESS  BAY  ELEVATOR. 

Be«t  In  the  market  for  tilling  a  Irnvn  with  hay.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  any  track,  carrier.  Easily  pul  up  and  taken 
down.  Price  only  live  dollars.  U  arronted  to  give 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Best  hay  fork  in 
the  market  #8.35.  Write  for  catalogue  anu  terms  to 
agents.  HERBERT  BARER, 

93  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


•OMPANV 


T HE  RURAL  KIW-YORKER 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


mueirmts 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  fn  send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  <an  Illustrated  Journal t,  which  U  publish 

ed  for  Fret*  Distribution. 

It  trouts  of  Hk.ii.th,  Hyoiexr.  nnd  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  rrnm  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
Its  pages;  und  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffering 
Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  arc  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
arc  In  need  or  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  ill  KN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  und  physical  debility  arc  especially  beueflted  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  Klroirlc  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
fraud 9  practiced  by  quacks  eDd  medical  Imposters 
wbo  profess  to  "practice  medicine,"  aud  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  T11E  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  lltfvt  Broadway,  Blew  York. 


Tub  farmer  Is  busy  thrashing; 

I  beard  the  muffled  blows, 

And  also  the  fellow  yelling, 

Who  got  the  flail  on  his  toes. 

“Did  you  pass  the  bat?”  the  pastor  of  a 
Texas  congregation  asked  his  deacon  after  the 
morning  service.  “Yes,  I  did,”  said  the  dea¬ 
con,  and  then,  looking  into  the  vacant  interior 
of  a  hat  that  wanted  nothing  but  lining,  he 
added  gloomily,  “So  did  everybody  else.” 

As  the  happy  couple  were  leaving  the 
church,  the  husband  said  to  the  partner  of  his 
wedded  life:  “Marriage  must  seem  a  dreadful 
thing  to  you.  Why,  you  were  all  of  a  tremble, 
and  one  could  hardly  hear  you  say  ‘I  will.’” 
“I  will  have  more  courage  and  say  it  louder 
next  time,”  said  the  blushing  bride. 

“A  scientific  Frenchman  says  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  process  for  making  artificial  brains,” 
said  Mrs.  WiggleBwortb,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  she  was  reading.  “Artificial  brains!  ’ 
sniffed  Mr,  Wiggleswortli,  scornfully:  “that’s 
just  like  those  nonsensical  Frenchmen,  always 
fooling  away  their  time  making  something 
artificial.  What  I  want  is  real  brains— none 
of  your  make-believe  nonsense.”  Mrs.  Wig- 
o-Wwnrt.h.  as  she  resumed  her  paper,  demure- 


Raising  Cattle  on  the  Western  Plains  after  the  Hard  Winter  of  1884  and 

English  Lord.— “  What  are  those  men  doing  !” 

American  Banker. — “Those  are  my  herders,  raising  cattle.” 


ECHO  121  H.H.B, 


18.12UU  lbs.  from  March  80, 1\S2,  to  March  80. 1888. 

.  33,71541  lbs.  .,  May  23, 13S3,  to  Mny  28,  mi. 

Nnt  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  lii  America,  lu 
which  will  be  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  llie 
noted  families  lu  this  country-  prize  winners  aud 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
been  made  by  member-  of  this  herd.  1’rtnce  ot 
Wayne  2d  186,  the  great  butter  hull,  and  (’oustantyp 
2b*),  sire  Conatantyn  IS?  N.  H.  R,  dam  Bet  Jr  (48  N.  H. 
B..  (record  86  lbs.  i,  gran  (idem  Oude  Retje  irecord  89 
lbs.),  at  bead  of  herd.  Fifty  ealves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantl , 
December  l?th.  JF.  t; .  BTKV ENS,  Attiea,  N.  Y 


hayesvuxk,  One1,  Feb  11,  pm 
I  aiu  very  glad  to  say  I  have  tried  Hop  Bitters, 
and  never  look  anything  that  did  me  a*  much  good. 
I  only  took  two  bottles  and  I  would  not  take  giou  ror 
the  good  they  did  ni»  1  recommend  them  to  my  pa¬ 
tients  and  get  the  best  results  from  ^ 

Easily  Proves.— It  is  easily  proven  that  malarial 
fevers,  constipation,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
ncvB,  general  debility,  nervousness,  and  neuralgic 
ailments  yield  readily  to  ibis  great  disease  conquer¬ 
or.  Hop  Bitters.  It  repairs  the  ravages  of  disease  by 
converting  the  food  into  rich  blood,  and  it  gives  new 
life  aud  vigor  to  the  aged  aud  lufirm  always. 


Of  the  deepest  milking  and  butter  strains  and  most 
superior  quality. 


Billy  Boelyn 


the  great  prize  winner  of  America. 

De  Brave  Hendrik, 

winner  of  first  prize  at  the  International  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam,  with  Violet  Prluce 
and  Violet  King  used  for  service  bulls. 

Send  for  circular. 


Preparatory  to  their 
semi-annual  stock-taking 
will  greatly  reduce  many 
lines  ot*  their  ladies’  and 
children’s 

[HOSIERY. 

During  this  week  they 
offer  a  special  lot  of  misses’ 
English  Derby  Ribbed  Cot¬ 
ton  Hose  in  assorted  colors 
at  the  following  low  tig- 

Sixes  5  1-2  and  <>  for  25 
cents. 

Sixes  O  1-2  and  7  for  30 
cents* 

Sixes  7  1-2,8  and  8  1-2 
for  35  cents, 

usually  sold  at  from  50  to 
75  cents  a  pair. 


iHendvIlle,  Peiiua 


Records oi'lToiiiitliit Ion  Cows, 

ONDINE  828 . 90V$  lbs.  1  day,  2,54514  Iba.  81  days 

JOHANNA  84-1.. .88  do,,  2.4078*  do. 

EMPRESS  588 .  . . 19,714*4  lbs.ln  1  year 

Descendants  of  above  Cows  for  sale. 

GERRIT  S.  MILLER,  IVievhovo,  N.  Y 


THE  ABOVE  OUT  REPRESENTS  THE 


which  we  guarantee  will  produce  25  per  edit*  more  cider  from  the  same  amount  of  apples  than  any 
other  mill  constructed  under  different  patents  and  principles.  It  Is  made  In  three  sizes.  Circulars  fully  de¬ 
scribing  these  superior  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  the  Bubal  New  \  orki-.k.  Address 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  st.lohs.mo. 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  « to  10  U.  P.  Automatic.  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  It  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and  way*.  2  simultaneous  levor  act  head- 
—  _  blocks.  24*-lnch  arbor,  3  changes 

LJ  feed ;  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
HwfFwfi  m*  and  bead-blocks  from  one  position. 


Every  Animal 
Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 


Broadway  &  1 1  th  Street, 


50-inch  solid  saw,  50  ft.  8dnoh  4-oiy 
belting,  fred-bolta,  cant-hoolcs, 
.wage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  $1,400  on  cars. 
Engine  nu  skids,  $100  less.  Engine 
w  111  burn  hinds  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  anil  keep  up  steam. 


NEW  YORK 


Country.  Firm  in  Person. 

Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  in  this  herd  average  11,212  lbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  or  cows  414  years. 

In  1381  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averageu  14,101  lbs.  15  ounces.  In  1882  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 
year-  olds  uvi-raged  12,88s  lbs.  9  ounces.  April  1,  1884,  ton  cows  In  tills  herd  hud  made  records  from  14,000  to 
18,(00  each,  averaging  IS.OO.'-  lbs.  fi  8-Jil  ounces.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1 944,  five  mature  cows  averaged  15.021 
lbs.  1  25  ounces.  Seven  hellers  of  the  Netberlaud  Family,  five  of  them  2  year*  old  and  two  3  years  old,  aver 
aged  11,556  lbs.  1  2-5  ounces.  , 

Ill/TTKK  RKIHIKO**.-  Nine  cow*  r.  reraged  17  li.  <-i;u: >  --  per  week  flglit  heifers,  three  years 

old,  averageu  18  lb*.  *4*  ounces  per  week  Eleven  hoi  furs ..  two  year*  old  and  younger,  u  -  eraged  10  lbs.  3  ounces 
per  week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Nelherluud  Fandly  of  six  cotvs  (two  being  but  three  years  old) 
averaged  17  lbs.  C  1-6  ouiiccm  per  ww  k.  When  writing  ahvuys  mention  U.  N'.-Yor*kr. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A-  LAMB,  Lakeside  Mock  Farm.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  Blyles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
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THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL. 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  — 

^  c0Tt®«BA2DEEl'8-  jC  y 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  hos 
the  ctmplest  and  most  efficient  governor  tuada.  The 
liovlmiuwii  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
'as  no  superior.  For  Illustrated CateJogUoaddress 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  II  U  LSII  IZElL, 
Doyleetown,  Bucks  Co ,  Pa. 
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GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHb 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

:  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


MANUFACTURED  bv 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


WJ  flhcam-Ht  and  Beal  m  the 
world.  f  I  lustra  t- 

|T?P  ed  circular  free,  j  •  ---  — 

pj'A.w.stmiis  &  son' 

A ii bn rn.  N,  Y. 
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Timothy  hay  is  the  only  hay  regarded,  as  first 
class.  Of  the  other  common  Northern  grasses, 
Orchard  Grass  has  been  sown  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent;  but  thuugh  it  starts  early  and  makes  a 
heavy  growth,  stock  seem  to  regard  it  and 
Red  Top  as  the  brown  bread  of  their  rations, 
and  never  eat  it  when  they  can  get  white. 
Orchard  Grass  makes  poor  hay,  which  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  good  oat  straw. 

Of  the  Red  Clovers  there  are  two  common 
lv  grown  alone  or  in  connection  with  Timothy 
for  hay.  Common  clover  makes  the  best  hay  by 
itself;  aud  Mammoth  Clover,  when  grown  with 
Timothy,  because  the  first  gets  ripe  before  1  he 
Timothy  is  ready  for  harvest,  and  the  other 
blossoms  about  the  time  Timothydoes.  But  the 
large  clover  is  so  stemmy  and  woody,  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  with  Timothy  deteriorates 
the  quality  and  lowers  the  price.  Common 
Red  Clover  is  coming  to  be  regarded  with 
more  and  more  favor  every  year,  not  only  as 
furnishing  the  best  green  fodder  for  milch 
cows,  but  as  rivaling  Timothy,  Blue  Grass 
and  White  Clover  together.in  its  capacity  for 
putting  on  fat  and  flesh.  At  present,  the 
question  is  not  settled  whether,  when  steers, 
late  in  May,  are  turned  on  Red  Clo  er,  the 


^rd)ilfctuvc 


covering  the  back  rooms;  and  also  by  a  win¬ 
dow  over  the  porch,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
perspective.  The  house,  it  will  be  seen,  con¬ 
tains  ten  room*,  and  is  well  arranged  for 
saving  steps  to  the  housewife.  The  cost  of 
the  building  will  vary  in  different  localities, 
but  will  probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
SI, 000  or  §1,200. 


day,  allowing  the  hay  to  wilt  in  the  field  anti 
the  afternoon,  and  then  loading  and  storing 
away  en  masse  in  the  mow,  or  bay  of  a  tight 
barn.  This  is  silage  in  a  modified  form,  and 
may  be  adopted  with  perfect  safety  in  hot 
or  dry  climates  like  those  of  Illinois  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  with  more  risk  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  The  common  practice  with 
clover  is  to  cut  in  the  morning  with  a  mower, 
pitch  it  together  in  windrows  or  bunches  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  or  following  day,  and 
then  house  or  stack  as  soon  as  the  forage  is 
thought  dry  enough  Usually  this  cannot  be 
done  without  rain  or  several  times  handling, 
both  to  the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the 
forage—  rain  causing  mould  or  must,  and  re 
peated  handling,  a  large  loss  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  clover.  If  it 
were  possible  to  handle  Red  Clover  hay  as 
easily,  as  safely,  and  as  surely  without  loss  or 
damage  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  as  is  done 
with  Timothy,  the  clover-hay  crop  would  very 
soon  reach  ten  times  its  present  dimensions. 
The  practice  of  housing  or  stacking  a  few 
hours  after  cutting  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
and  more  generally  adopted.  Still,  the  labor 
and  amount  of  force  required  to  handle  twice, 
au  acre  of  strong  clover  growth,  if  in  a  wilt- 
ted  yet  green  state,  will  prevent  the  general 
adoption  of  the  plan. 

As  to  the  proper  time  to  cut  Timothy,  there 
is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion.  The 
experienced  stock-men  of  tht^  old  style  say, 
wait  until  the  plant  is  mature,  tfhil  do  »ofc  be1- 
gin  to  cut  before  the  fall  of  tile  second  bloom, 
even  if  you  have  acreage  enough, to  keep  you 
at  harvest  three  or  four  weeks.  They  ^ive. 
many  reasons  for  this coqrsa.  TheVsav  though 
the  later  cut  will  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
seed,  it  will  spend  better  and  stdt-k  will  e&t  it  • 
better  than  if  cut  before  the  first  bloom  is  off ; 
that  meadows  are  not  as  apt  to  be  ?un  scalded 
if  the  Timothy  is  allowed  to  stand  till '  the 
plant  is  uiature,  and,  finally,  if  something  is 
lost  by  making  the  harvest  late  at  the  finish, 
more  than  enough  is  gained  to  compensate  by. 
the  timeliness  of  the  beginning  and  middle. 
Those  who  advocate  early  cutting,  claim  that 
in  so  doing  they  get  the  plant  at  its  best;  that 
they  secure  color  which,  more  than  any  one 
other  quality,  grades  and  sells  hay,  and  if  early 
cut  hay  is  not  best  for  livery  stock  and  aged 
corn-fed  steers,  which-have  a  strong  liking  and 
necessity  for  “roughness,”  it  is  far  better  than 
late  cut  for  milch  cows  and  young  stock, 
l  suppose  the  early  cutting  of  hay  was  brought  . 
into  fashion  by  the  practice  of  the  pioneers* 
who  delayed  the  hay  harvest  until  it  wast  ^ 
cured  iu  the  field,  aud  so  rendered  corn  para, 
tively  worthless,  and  1  suppose  the  pioneers  Siff*' , 
this  so  that  they  might  be  safe  iu  cutting  afld 
stacking  the  same  day,  and  in  this  way  avoid  ’* 
loss  by  bad  weather. 

But  I  think  the  advocates  of  both  early  an^J  - 
late  cutting  are  inclined  to  yield  something, 
to  meet  on  a  middle  ground,  especially,  now, 
since  it  has  been  found  perfectly  safe  practice  - 
to  cut  Timothy  hay  in  the  morning  of  aforight  * 
day,  not  beginuiug,  however,  before  the  dejjv 
is  well  off,  and  then  rake,  load  and  stack  Alte  ’ 
same  day.  The  only  essential  thing  iu.the 
practice  is  that  there  shall  be  no  water  Mois¬ 
ture  on  the  plant,  but  the  water  of  vegetation, 
the  latter  doing  absolutely  no  .harm.  .  Hjiy 
cut,  cured  and  stacked  contains  all*  t^at  is  -iq  <• 
the  plant  and  retains  that  goo-i  cplctK  and 
pleasing  fragrance  essential  for  grading  and  ' 
selling  well  in  the  markets  of*the  worl4,  *  ' 

1  don't  know  but  what  Lbave  failed  in  the', 
above  to  give  to  White  Clover  all-  that  ip  due 
to  it  ns  a  very’  valuable  pastu^  plant  tite  , 
almost  inseparable  associate  Jhf  - Blue  Grass,  in 
pastures,  aud  of  Timothy, ‘^ed  Tpp„aud  Blue 
Grass  iu  meadows  of  some  aga*  My»uy  fcxper-  . 
ieuced  feeders  say  tjotfaing  oti  ‘fat* tike 
White  Clover;  nothing  -put>  an  fat  £pd  fleshy  r 
both,  like  the  two  together,  while  for  gnpVtb »« 
nothing  equals  Timothy^ .  *.  > 


A  ROOMY  RESIDENCE 


E  show  this  week,  at 
(H/O (T\  Fig.  22  1,  the  perspective 
view  of  a  house  planned 
VJCi.J by  Rev.  E.  D.  Ramson, 
aM  fid  f  H  f  of  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 
D\\"J  (dp  k  |  At  Fig.  2:22  is  shown  the 
l'  1  -I  j  plan  of  the  ground  floor. 
If  M  |  At  A  is  the  living  room, 
jjjfp-"  16x24  feet;  it  is  large 
(n  (  .Cj  ■  an,i  should  be  sunny  aud 

bright  if  rightly  situ* 
-  '  I  ated.  It  contains,  at  J, 

(  a  large  and  convenient 
y  5y-  o  ’closet;  doore  open  into 
•J  X  the  adjoiuing  rooms, 
QJ  and  two  large  windows 
on  to  the  porch.  At  E  E  E,  are  bed-rooms  10 
xlO  and  10x12  feet  in  size,  each  containing  a 
closet  extending  half  way  across  the  room. 


THE  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  FOR 
PASTURE  AND  HAY. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON 


For  the  black  soil  of  Illinois,  which  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Blue  Grass  soil 
also,  there  is  but  one  grass,  Timothy,  and  one 
clover,  common  Red.  accounted  of  value  for 
hay.  For  a  pasture  grass,  both  in  Winter 
and  Summer,  there  is  nothing  superior  to 
Blue  Grass,  nothing  which  will  lay  on  so  much 
fat  and  flesh  in  a  given  time.  But  Blue  Grass 
makes  poor  hay,  even  when  cut  at  or  before 
the  period  of  bloom,  which  for  this  latitude  is 


Plan  of  Grodno  Floor.  Fig.  222, 


AtC  is  the  dining  room;  12x13  feet  Iu  oue 
corner  is  a  roomy  closet,  aud  at  H  is  a  cup¬ 
board.  Between  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
is  a  double  cupboard  opening  into  both  rooms. 
At  B  is  the  kitchen,  12x16  feet,  with  cup¬ 
boards  at  H  and  H;  there  are  doors  leading  to 
the  cellar-  .-talrway,  dining-room,  porch,  and 
outside.  At  P  is  the  porch  and  at  I)  a  small 
front  porch.  At  Fig.  223,  is  shown  the  plan 


A  ROOMY  RESIDENCE.  Fig.  221 


will  gain  more  in  weight  during  June  and 
July,  than  on  the  best  Blue  Grass  and  Tim¬ 
othy  pastures.  The  graziers  of  age  aud  expe¬ 
rience  favor  the  Blue  Grass  and  Timothy;  the 
new  men,  the  Red  Clover;  while  uninterested 
spectators  regard  it  as  a  pretty  even  thing. 

Timothy  seed  is  sown  with  success  with  fall 
graiu  in  September  andOctober  at  the  rate  of 
five  acres  to  the  bushel,  or  in  the  Spring  with 
Spring  gram?, or  on  wheat  laud  not  previously 
seeded  to  grass.  After  seeding.it  is  not  thought 
well  to  brush  anil  harrow  the  seed  In,  the  soil 
loose  aud  mellow, furuishiug a  seed-bed  incase 
of  a  go.>d  rain.  Red  Clover  is  commonly' 
sown  iu  the  Spring,  never  or  rarely  in  the  Fall, 
but  sometimes  ou  the  snow  late  in  February  or 
March.  When  sown  alone,  eight  pounds  per 
acre  of  either  the  common,  or  Mammoth  tire 
regarded  as  sufficient;  when  with  Timothy, six 
pounds  are  sufficient;  in  the  latter  case  the  dan¬ 
ger  being  or  getting  too  much  clover  with  the 
Timothy,  with  the  result  of  the  latter  being 
Overgrown. 

All  agree  that  clover  should  be  cut  at  the 
period  of  full  bloom,  usutliy  from  the  10th  to 
the  middle  of  June.  But  all  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  method  of  curing,  few  yet  coming  to 
adopt  the  perfectly  safe  practice  of  cutting 
clover  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  all  off  on  a  bright 


early  in  June.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  securing  it,  before  putting  it  in  stack 
or  mow,  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  not  “mow- 
burn,”  as  it  is  called.  The  almost  universal 
associate  with  Blue  Grass  in  merit,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  iu  the  best  pastures,  is  White  Clover, 
aud  this,  too.  is  uot  accounted  of  value  for  hay. 
Iu  the  black-soil  prairie  regions  and  in  the 
other  regious  of  good  yellow  soil,  all  through 
Illinois,  when  lands  are  turned  out,  or  allowed 
to  go  fallow.  Blue  Grass  and  White  Clover 
take  possession  and  htdd  it  against  all  comers. 
Going  south  of  Cairo,  Blue  grass  soon  disap 
peats;  but  White  Clover  maintains  itself  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  seen  ou 
the  commons  there,  with  its  Southern  asso¬ 
ciate,  Bermuda  Grass. 

When  Timothy  meadows  have  borne  a 
dozeu  or  more  successive  crops  of  ha.v,  Bed  Top 
comes  in,  taking  possession  of  the  moist  places 
aud, to  someextent,  crowding  the  Timothy  out; 
aud  the  same  is  true,  to  a  less  extent,  of  Blue 
Grass,  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
meadows  of  Southern  Illinois,  which  require 
to  be  reseeded  to  Timothy  as  often  as  once  iu 
four  or  five  years.  But  Red  Top,  compared 
with  Timothy,  makes  poor  hay,  which  will 
not  sell  for  more  than  half  as  much.  In  fact, 


Flan  of  Second  Floor.  Fig.  223. 

of  the  second  floor.  K  E,  aud  E  are  bed¬ 
rooms,  11x12  feet.  F  is  an  open  room  with 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof.  This  room  may  be 
used  as  a  study  or  sowing  room.  The  closets, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  not  forgotten  in  these  up¬ 
per  rooms.  The  stairs  leading  from  the  first 
fl  or  are  lighted  by  a  window  in  the  roof 
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Just  now,  (June  6)  under  this  latitude 
Blue  Grass  is  nearly  in  full  bloom,  Timothy 
just  beginning  to  show  head,  and  in  rich  pas¬ 
tures  the  stand  of  both  is  from  15  to  IS  inches 
high;  so  good,  large  cows  lying  down  are  half 
hidden  iu  the  grass.  Red  Clover  is  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom;  in  pastures  fed  rather  short, 
White  Clover  is  in  full  bloom  and  dominates 
the  fields;  Orchard  Grass  is  hip-high  and  in 
full  bloom;  white  Sheeps’  Fescue  (Festuca 
ovinse)  is  only  a  few  days’  behind  in  growth 
aud  six  inches  less  m  bight — and  all  these  to 
be  seen  within  40  rods  from  where  1  write. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Hicks,  of  Lawrenceville,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Co.,  Va  ,  kindly  sent  us  several  plants 
from  which  our  illustration,  Fig.  226  (page 
434),  was  drawn.  He  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  full  coutidenee  in  the  hardiness  of 
the  plant — that  it  will  withstand  the  cold  at 
least  as  far  north  as  New  York — and  in  its 
popularity  wherever  introduced.  Every  farm¬ 
er  here  is  enthusiastic  about  it:  but  it  has  only 
been  sown  in  small  plots  for  green  soiling, aud 
nobody  has  paid  attention  to  the  seed  further 
than  to  supply  his  own  wants  for  the  next 
year.” 

Prof.  Beal,  in  reply  to  our  inquirjr,  states 
that  this  Italian  or  Crimson  Clover  (Trifolium 
incarnatum)  seems  to  be  au  annual,  at  least  in 
Michigan,  where  he  has  tried  it  iu  a  small  way 
for  five  or  more  years,  None  of  it  ever 
passed  through  Wiuter  alive.  It  starts  more 
slowly  than  Red  Clover,  and  is  kss  vigorous 
in  every  way.  As  loug  as  we  have  something 
better  iu  this  line,  he  does  not  see  what  we 
want  with  Italian  Clover. 


REMEDY  FOR  POTATO  BEETLES. 

For  every  tablespoon ful  of  Paris  green, take 
an  equal  quantity  of  laundry  starch, and  mix  it 
as  for  starchiug  clothes;  then  mix  all  together 
with  20  gallons  of  water,  stirring  it  well, 
and  apply  to  the  potato  viues  once  for  all. 
The  poison  is  always  waiting  for  the  beetles 
whenever  they  appear.  j.  m.  w. 


I  have  always  esteemed  the  flowering  Dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  florida)  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  small,  nativB  trees,  and  never 
let  an  opportunity  pass  without  recommend¬ 
ing  it  foi  the  lawn,  where  it  is  not  often  seen, 
simply  because  it  is  a  native,  and  not  because 
it  is  not  beautiful.  I  know’  of  several  speci¬ 
mens  that  are  worth  walking  miles  to  see. 
The  largest  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  10  acre 
lot,  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Ros- 
lyn,  L.  I.  It  is  altogether  the  finest  Dogwood 
I  ever  saw.  The  tree  is  upward  of  30  feet 
high,  wTith  a  round  and  perfectly  symmetrical 
head  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by 
a  clean,  straight  trunk  nearly  six  feet  high 
and  some  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  tree  can  be,  and  a 
grand  sight  when  in  flower.  It  was  a  sight 
of  this  tree  many  years  ago  that  gave  me  my 
first  impression  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Dogwood  as  a  tree  for  the  lawn.  Another 
very  fine  specimen  stands  by  itself  on  the 
beautiful  lawn  of  Mrs.  William  Barr,  at 
Orauge,  N.  J.  I  saw  it  this  Spring  just  as  it 
was  eoruiug  into  full  bloom.  In  sight  at  the 
same  time  were  Magnolia  stellata,  M.  Soulan- 
‘  geana  and  M.  conspicua;  and  the  nearness  of 
the  latter  naturally  led  to  comparisons,  very 
much,  to  my  mind,  in  favor  of  the  Dogwood. 
Liking  company  when  enjoying  a  good  thing, 

I  asked  Mrs.  Barr  and  others  present  to  look 
at  the  Magnolias  aud  the  Dogwood  and  tell 
me  which  they  thought  the  more  beautiful. 
They  all  agreed  with  me  that  the  Dogwood 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  Magnolia.  The 
Dogwood  has  this  also  it  its  favor,  that  it 
clothes  itself  in  the  most  lovely  of  autumn 
tints.  It  is  also  a  very  clean  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  tree.  Therefore,  1  say  that  the  Dogwood 
is  another  native  tree  that  is  worthy  of  a 
place  even  on  the  smallest  of  lawns.  Plant  it. 
To  have  it  at  its  best,  it  should  be  at  least  15 
feet  from  any  other  tree  or  shrub.  Choose  a 
small  plant  rather  than  a  large  one. 

*** 

J.  H.,  on  page  869,  seems  to  doubt  my 
statement  that  the  Japanese  Chestnut  will 
bear  a  small  crop  when  three  years  old.  The 
statement,  notwithstanding,  is  strictly  correct. 
1  never  state  a  fact  of  my  personal  knowledge 
without  knowing  it  to  be  a  fact.  The  editor 
gives  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bruggerbof,  with 
which  I  am  also  quite  familiar.  There  are  others 
whose  experience  has  been  precisely  like  that 
of  Mr.  Bruggerbof.  Setting  aside  my  own 
experience,  if  J.  H.  will  meet  me  at  the  Rural 
office,  1  will  take  him  to  three  or  four  places 


within  25  miles  of  the  city,  where  he  can  see 
trees  four  years  old  now  carrying  theirsecond 
crop.  Cumulative  evidence  of  this  kind 
might  convince  him.  These  trees  were  grown 
from  nuts  received  from  Japan.  Besides,  the 
fact  is  too  common  in  Japan  to  be  doubted. 
J.  H.  says  his  trees  are  five  years  old,  and  the 
moderate  crop  is  not  yet  visible  I  do  not  doubt 
it;  but  that  does  not  disprove  the  converse 
with  regard  to  other  trees.  1  have  had  some¬ 
what  similar  experience  myself.  I  have  had 
trees  sent  to  me,  some  of  which  I  have  grown 
two  or  three  years,  and  then  thrown  away 
as  useless;  but  there  were  seedlings  that 
were  doing  better  than  was  expected.  That 
some  badlv  worked  bndded  trees  are  sent  out 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  That  trees  three  years 
from  the  uut  have  fruited  is  also  not  to  be 
doubted.  I  expect  more  nuts  from  Japan 
next,  Winter.  If  they  arrive  iu  good  con¬ 
dition,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  send  J.  H.  a 
few  of  them.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  him 
to  get  nuts  from  trees  grown  here. 

*** 

I  have  many  times  been  on  the  point  of 
giving  a  few  notes  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Japanese  Chestnut,  and  I  may  as  well  do  it 
here  briefly.  There  is  a  spice  of  romance 
about  it.  Some  years  ago,  (I  forget  just  how 
many)  Messrs  J.  M.  Thorburu  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  imp  r ted  a  lot  of  Lilium  aurntum  from 
Japau.  The  bulbs  were  packed  in  tea  boxes. 
Iu  one  of  the  boxes  a  lot  of  large  chestnuts 
was  found,  which  excited  the  surprise  of  the 
firm,  as  they  had  not  ordered  them ;  in  fact, 
knew  nothing  about  Japanese  chestnuts. 
They  may  have  been  a  present.  Mr.  Brugger¬ 
bof  took  charge  of  them,  but  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  them.  Finally,  thinking  they 
were  Italian  chestnuts.  b6  concluded  to  give 
them  to  the  Italian  on  the  corner  who  roasted 
chestnuts  to  sell.  On  the  way,  however,  he 
thought  he  would  take  some  home  to  Noroton, 
Conn ,  and  plant  them.  This  must  have 
been  an  inspiration.  He  planted  them,  how¬ 
ever,  anil  the  little  trees  from  these  nuts  bore 
fruit  when  three  years  old,  very  much  to  his 
surprise.  These  are  the  trees  alluded  to  by 
the  Editor.  It  may  be  stated,  that  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  B.  had  learned  that  bis  chest¬ 
nuts  were  the  Japanese  kind,  and  his  chagrin 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  parted  with 
most  of  them  may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Brug- 
gerhof  gave  some  of  these  trees  to  Ha  I  lock  & 
Thorpe  and  other  friends.  Shortly  after  this 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  sent  some  hearing  trees 
from  Japan,  which  were  propagated  and  seut 
out  by  Messrs.  Parsons.  Thus,  it  seems,  the 
honor  of  introducing  the  Japanese  Chestnut 
must  be  divided  between  Mr.  Bruggertiot  aud 
Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  B.  being  just  a  little  ahead. 
The  oue  introduced  it  without  knowing  it, 
£Ud  the  other  on  purpose,  as  the  boys  say. 

*** 

On  p.  867  Mr.  Meech’s  method  of  planting 
grape-vine  cuttings  is  described.  This  is  the 
old  coiling  system  Caues  from  three  to  five 
feet  long  were  used.  Under  glass  a  few  pounds 
of  grapes  may  be  had  the  first  year  from  the 
cutting.  Briefly,  it  is  done  in  this  way.  Take 
a  large  pot,  and  put  about  three  inches  of  soil 
in  the  bottom.  Select  a  well-ripened  cane 
three  or  four  feet  loDg,  with  nice  round  wood 
and  [dump  eyes  for  at  least  a  foot  on  the 
upper  end.  Coil  this  cane  carefully  around 
the  side  of  the  pot  from  bottom  to  cop,  leav¬ 
ing  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  the  upper  end 
exposed.  Fill  up  the  pot  firmly  w  ith  light,  rich 
soli,  and  tie  the  exposed  end  to  a  stake.  Place 
the  pot  iu  a  very  gentle  heat  at  first,  and  the 
subsequent  treatment  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  pursued  generally  iu  growing  grapes 
under  glass.  The  results  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  pot  is  plunged  iu  a  little  bottom 
heat  for  a  while,  with  the  top  of  the  vine  kept 
cool.  Some  35  or  more  years  ago  this  coiling 
system  was  pretty  warmly  discussed  in  Eng- 
gland,  and  a  little  book  on  the  subject  was 
published,  which  I  sent  for.  I  worked  out 
the  system,  but  never  put  enough  value  on  it 
to  continue  its  practice.  It  is  practically  a 
detached  layer;  and  Mr.  Meeeli  would  obtain 
the  same  results  out-of-doors  with  less  trouble 
by  burying  his  cane  in  a  trench  instead  of 
coiling  it  iu  a  hole,  I  never  thought  that 
vines  obtained  iu  this  way  were  as  good  as 
those  made  from  single  eyes  or  short  cuttings. 

I  hope,  however,  that  these  remarks  will  not 
discourage  Mr.  Meech  from  pursuing  his  ex¬ 
periments.  I  found  both  pleasure  aud  profit 
in  mine. 

*** 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  Little  Giant, 
whose  portrait  is  given  on  p.  863.  He  is  one 
of  the  smallest  ponies  I  ever  saw,  and  very 
smart.  The  portrait  looks  just  as  he  did  the 
last  time  I  saw  him;  but  1  could  not  look  at 
the  dear  little  fellow  without  getting  mad, 
not  at  him,  but  at  the  man  who  could  give  his 
consent  to  baviug  him  clipped,  thus  utter¬ 
ly  destroying  his  beauty  and  individuality. 
He  is  doubtless  still  a  pony,  but  he  is  not  the 
grand,  shaggy  little  Shetland  which  wins  the 
love  and  admiration  of  children  of  every  age 
and  sex.  Poor  Little  Giant !  I  feel  so  sorry 


for  you.  May  some  good  genius  steal  in  at 
night  and  restore  you  to  yourself  again. 

HORTIOOLA. 


Dam)  J^usbavfrni. 


FITNESS  OF  THINGS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  are  more  possibilities  in  butter-mak¬ 
ing  with  Jersey  cows  than  with  any  other 
breed.  I  believe  in  having  things  in  the  right 
place.  This  idea  applies  to  cows  as  well  as  to 
anything  else.  I  expect  a  Short-horn  man  to 
look  for  beef.  That  is,  or  ought  to  be,  bis 
ideal.  He  is  not  expected  to  see  butter ;  and 
if  be  does,  he  must  look  somewhere  else  than 
at  a  Sbort-horn  herd.  This  is  as  it  ought  to 
be— one  thing  at  a  time.  “Two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time” 
This  last  bit  of  choice  wisdom,  which  we 
should  all  remember,  came  out  of  the  “Natural 
Philosophy”  w-e  studied  when  younger.  It  is  an 
old  law  as  good  as  new.  One  set  of  machinery 
is  all  oue  cow  can  run  at  a  time  and  do  justice 
to  it.  Butter  fats  and  tallow  are  not  exactly 
the  same  thing.  If  they  are,  no  more  tirades 
against  oleomargarine.  Eat  it  in  silence,  and 
be  consistent.  A  Short  horn  is  not  a  butter 
cow,  and  the  world  doesn’t  want  her  to  be. 
The  world  wants  beef— beef  as  good  and  as 
quickly  made  as  possible,  aud  the  world — 
sensible  world  I— believes  the  Short  horn  cow 
fills  that  role  about  the  best  of  any  of  the  cow 
kind,  under  favorable  circumstances.  You 
see,  I  “hedge”  a  little.  Room  must  be  left  for 
other  beef-makiug  breeds. 

“Stockman”  is  short-sighted.  He  can’t  see 
through  a  Short-horu  or  around  one.  He 
ought  to  wear  stronger  glasses  or  be  more 
open-minded.  Now,  1  say  Short-horns  are  the 
most  magnificent  cattle  in  the  world.  Is  not 
that  fair  and  liberal?  And  I  never  had  one  in 
the  world,  and  never  want  one.  Short  horns 
are  not  suited  to  my  wants  and  the  conditions 
of  my  farming.  They  are  not  suited  to  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  Where,  Mr.  Stock- 
man,  are  the  great  New  York  herds,  so  famous 
aud  high-bred  and  high-priced:  Shades  of 
my  fathers,  how  they  have  gone  down  and 
out!  This  is  not  because  the  Short  horns  have 
no  real  merits.  They  are  good  in  their  place, 
but  not  in  the  same  yard  with  Jerseys.  When 
a  cow  on  half  the  feed  will  make  twice  the 
butter  of  another,  the  school-boys  can  tell 
which  is  the  cow  to  keep  for  the  dairy.  Real 
homespun  farmers  can  tell,  and  so  can  their 
wives.  For  these  reasons,  there  are  now  in 
Nevr  York  State  100  Jerseys  to  one  Short¬ 
horn;  whereas,  within  my  time,  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  the  other  way.  Mills  aud  corn-cribs 
are  not  plentiful  enough  to  keep  the  Short¬ 
horns,  aud  it  takes  too  lung  a  stretch  of  faith 
in  the  rear  and  in  front  to  see  them  equal  bo 
some  other  breeds  for  the  dairy.  If  they  have 
been,  they  are  not  now;  and  “have  been”  will 
not  fill  a  butter  tub  no  more  than  “mayfie  ” 

1  do  not  want  to  see  any  such  diversion  in 
their  breeding  as  to  breed  them  for  milk. 
Keep  on  making  the  loins  broader,  and  thicken 
the  coating  on  the  ribs  if  the  udder  does  grow 
smaller,  and  the  milk  flow  less.  There  is  a 
future  for  these  grand  cattle  to  improve  other 
beef  breeds,  and  to  fill  our  meat  stalls  with 
the  best.  They  have  a  natural  home,  and 
that  is  where  plenty  abounds. 

- » -»-  ♦  ■ 

SCRUB  COWS. 

Apropos  of  improving  native  cattle  so 
eloquently  advocated  by  “A  Stockman,” page 
164  of  the  Rural,  allow  me  to  give  a  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  that  way.  It  may 
be  the  means  of  gladdening  the  heart  of 
“Stockman,”  and  giving  encouragement  to 
others  to  experiment  a  little  in  what  1  con¬ 
sider  a  praiseworthy  system.  In  the  Fall  of 
1883,  I  was  very  desirous  to  possess  a  cow,  but 
having  no  money  or  anything  I  could  trade 
for  oue,  my  efforts  in  that  wuy  seemed  never 
to  get  beyond  a  pious  wish .  However,  just 
as  Wiuter  was  closing  in,  1  found  a  man  who 
had  a  cow  to  sell  and  two  yoke  of  oxen  to 
winter.  I  very  soon  besieged  him  in  good 
earnest,  aud  before  very  Jong,  I  got  the  oxen 
to  winter,  but,  what  was  of  more  importance 
to  me,  I  got  the  cow.  I  agreed  to  pay  him  $30 
for  it,  $20  cash,  which  I  borrowed,  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  of 
wintering  the  oxen.  She  was  a  poor-looking 
cow,  thin  and  scraggy;  one  of  her  teats  was 
gargett.ed  and  gave  bloody  milk  every  time 
she  was  milked,  and  on  the  whole  she  had  so 
many  faults  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
see  any  good  in  her. 

She  had,  however,  two  redeeming  features 
— her  youth  (she  was  only  six  years  old)  and 
her  comparat  ively  low  price  for  this  place.  I 
took  her  home,  and  made  up  my  mind  to 
make  the  best  of  her,  aud  set  to  work  to  find 
out  all  about  her  defects.  In  less  than  a  month, 
1  had  cured  her  teat,  so  that  she  gave  no  more 
blood,  but  more  milk,  and  kept  on  increasing 


even  though  the  weather  was  growing  colder. 
Before  three  months  were  out,  I  had  doubled 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  got  her  into  so  good 
a  condition  that  some  folks  who  had  known 
her  did  not  now  recognize  her.  All  this  was 
the  result  of  care  and  attention,  certainly  not 
of  high  feeding,  for  1  wrs  too  hard  up  to 
afford  luxuries  either  for  myself  or  the  cow. 
She  kept  so  all  Winter,  and  the  following 
Summer  after  being  put  to  grass,  she  improved 
even  more,  becoming  exceedingly  docile, 
whereas  previously,  she  hail  been  iuelined  to 
be  ugly.  In  the  Fall  she  had  a  fine  bull  calf, 
and  after  it  was  weaned,  I  got  au  opportun¬ 
ity  of  selling  her  and  realized  §40  Cor  her.  The 
owner  only  kept  her  for  about  two  months, 
when  he  again  sold  her,  this  time  for  §50 
— rather  a  steep  figure  for  what  was  one  short 
year  before  a  poor-looking  scrub  cow. 

Clark  Co.,  Dakota.  t.  macalpine. 

- - 

LARGE  BUTTER  YIELDS. 

I  am  pleased  to  read  what  Dr.  Sturtevaut, 
iu  a  late  Rural,  saysabout  the  yield  of  butter 
from  remarkable  cows.  People  refuse  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  statements  that  cows  sometimes 
produce  14  to  25  p  mndsof  butterper  week,  the 
same  as  they  refuse  to  believe  that  I  he  Rural 
has  raised  at  the  rate  of  1 ,300  bushels  and  over 
of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  I  have  what  would  be 
considered  in  some  localities  a  fair  cow ;  but 
she  is  an  extra  oue  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  she 
makes  13j^  and  14  pounds  of  butter  pier  week 
during  June  aud  July,  people  do  not  openly 
accuse  me  of  lying,  but  say,  “Ah.  a  very  nice 
cow.”  There  are  cows  here,  whose  owners 
consider  them  extra  good,  that  will  not  make 
over  five  or  six  pounds  per  week  during  the 
best  part  of  the  season,  and  as  theirs  are  con¬ 
sidered  extra,  it  is  impossible  for  these  people 
to  comprehend  bow  a  cow  can  yield  two  and 
three  times  the  amount  of  theirs. 

Such  a  general  lack  of  belief  is  sometimes  a 
positive  injury  to  owners  of  choice  stock,  who 
are  obliged  to  sell  for  one  reason  or  another. 
To  illustrate  a  case:  I  was  at  one  time  obliged 
to  sell  some  of  my  stock  through  a  lack  of 
pasturage,  and  one  eow  that  produced  10  and 
11  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  and  averaged 
six  pounds  per  week  for  six  months, 
1  sold  for  half  what  she  was  worth.  1  waited 
a  month  or  two  for  ray  price,  which  people 
thought  was  extremely  high,  and  at  last 
through  sheer  necessity,  I  sold  her  as  I  did 
The  party.!  sold  her  to  refused  almos  double 
what  he  paid  for  her.  He  has  learned  to  his 
benefit,  what  he  refused  to  believe  for  mine. 

In  a  late  Rubal,  a  correspondent  says  that 
he  would  not  buy  a  cow  that  would 
not  produce  an  inch  of  cream  from 
a  tumbler  of  milk.  This  cow  of  mine,  while 
she  was  producing  13* 1  £  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  only  produced  a  scant  half  inch  of 
cream  from  a  tumbler  of  milk.  Now  if  cream 
is  cream,  he  must  be  a  very  fastidious  man  to 
be  contented  with  only  such  cows  as  will  pro¬ 
duce  25  pounds  of  butter  aud  upwards  per 
week.  E.  A.  H. 

Mason,  N,  H. 

- - - 

A  HOLLAND  MILK  RECORD. 


Names. 

Herd  book  No. 

Age. 

Number  of  days 
la  milk. 

Amount  given. 

Largest  yield  In 
one  day. 

Average  for  en¬ 
tire  time. 

days. 

1  lbs. 

OZ. 

Ills,  oz 

11)8.  OZ. 
- * 

Rboda . 

■Ill 

11 

I  243 

15111 

12 

93  12 

62  3 

Hollander. . 

8706 

U 

62 

3127 

8 

72  8 

65  12 

AmiPro . 

h.th 

6 

194 

10710 

12 

79  4 

55  3 

Jewel . 

069 

6 

1  54 

87(12 

4 

85  8 

69  11 

Dreilu . 

8354 

II 

45 

2527 

l>3 

56  2 

Vinnlo . 

l«87 

5 

1(41 

5418 

a  i 

54  8 

54 

Echo  Sail... 

1355 

4 

93  t 

1407 

8i 

54  8 

47  14 

In  the  above  table  we  give  the  names  and 
records  of  the  cows  of  the  Maplewood  herd, 
the  property  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  Attica, 
N.  Y.,  from  the  date  of  last  calving  to  June 
4th.  The  number  of  days  are  indicated  aud 
the  total  yield  is  given,  as  well  as  the  highest 
yield  and  average  yield  per  day  for  the  time. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  18two-year- 
old  heifers  that  havegiven  milk,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  54  7  18  days  each,  and  their  average  milk 
yield  has  been  86  pounds  7>^  ounces  per  day. 
From  the  above  table  it  appears  as  though 
some  remarkable  nnuual  yields  of  siugle 
animals  might  be  produced,  particularly  those 
of  Rboda  and  Amleto. 


She  ikriJsmati. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

I  really  cannot  see  just  where  my  willful 
blindness  comes  iu,  as  stated  by  Stockman  iu 
a  late  Rural.  The  quoted  passage  was  taken 
just  as  it  appeared,  and  was  not  taken  notice 
of  until  it  had  been  quoted  over  ami  over 
again.  In  so  grave  a  matter  as  lung  plague, 


statements  should  be  unequivocal.  I  certainly 
was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  that  the  tenor 
of  Stockman’s  testimony  was  that  there  bad 
been  “excessive  and  baseless  bother  about  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.”  If  so,  why  has  lung  plague, 
which  has  existed  for  years  iu  some  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  at  length  infected  some  of  the 
greatest  stock  producing  States  in  the  West, 
notwithstanding  State  efforts  to  prevent  this. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  “there  was  some 
disease,”  East,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  well 
authenticated  statement  that  it  is  yetstamped 
out.  [It  is  Uuuwn  to  exist  still,  here  and  there, 
in  some  of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  others 
where  it  was  prevalent  some  time  ago,  it  has 
been  officially  aunounced  that  it  has  been 
eradicated;  but  after  such  announcements 
sporadic  cases  sometimes  occur,—  Eds  ].  There 
Is  no  evideuce  to  show  that  luug  plague  is  not 
yet  latent  in  infected  districts  West.  In  fact, 
the  testimony  was  all  the  other  way  at  the 
late  Spriugfield  convention  of  stockmen. 
Notwithstanding  State  and  National  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  disease  still  exists  aud  has  spread 
from  the  sources  primarily  iufected  in  the 
East.  Certainly  I  have  never  iutimated  that 
the  disease  bad  its  origin  in  America.  No 
one  knows  its  origin.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  luDg  plague  is  insidious,  contagious,  aud 
terrible,  aud  that  an  animal  attacked  and  ap¬ 
parently  recoverd,  may  communicate  the  dis¬ 
ease  indefinitely. 

Is  “Stockman”  really  a  stock  breeder,  aud 
not  one  who  buys  aud  sells  for  gaiu?  If  the 
former,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  make  so  strong  a  claim  that  injury  had 
been  done  by  excessive  aud  baseless  bother 
about  contagious  diseases.  — 

[Stockman  is  largely  interest- 
ed  in  stock-raising. — Ens,  J  If 
State  and  the  National  Legis- 
latures  had  uot  had  severe 
pressure  brought  to  bear  tip- 
ou  them  by  interested  specu- 
lators,  the  difficulty  might 
have  been  eheeke  1  long  ago.  '■ 

Years  ago  l  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  West  must  be 
invaded  eveutually,  if  the 
disease  was  not  checked,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the 
drift  of  cattle  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  east  from  the  west. 

Last  year  brought  the  in¬ 
vasion.  That  the  plague  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  spread  by 
Jersey  cattle  was  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
stronger  demand  for  these 
cattle  iu  the  West  from  East-  /j  t  f;  ZZ-Z. 
ern  B  tales,  than  for  others.  t r  yl [ 

How,  pruy,  could  the  Bureau  /  *  ty  Q  [ 

of  Animal  Indu<try  stamp 
out  the  disease,  when  uo  ^ 

money  was  appropriated  for  ^ 

that  purpose?  Did  not  the  _ _ 

last  Administration  decide 

that  the  appropriation  could  f  * 

not  be  used  for  that  purpose? 

[Attorney  General  Garland, 
of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion,  so  decided,  on  inquiry 
by  Commissioner  Coluiau.  The  question  was 


years  and  eight  months  old,  and  her 
live  weight  was  1,645  pouuds.  She  wa3 
purchased  and  slaughtered,  and  at  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  desire,  the  offal  and  various 
parts  of  the  carcass  were  carefully  weighed. 
The  fore-parts  weighed  484  pounds,  and  the 
hind  quarters  68«s  pounds — in  all  1,122  pounds. 
The  shin  beef,  whole,  weighed  nine  pounds; 
the  shin  bone,  three  pounds;  the  clod  hone, 
three-and-tbree  fourths  pounds;  the  stricken, 
one-and-one-half  pounds.  The  head  and  tongue 
weighed  16  pounds;  caul  suet  and  reed  tat,  46 
pounds;  gut,  with  guts,  06  pounds:  tripe  and 
liver,  53  pounds;  hide  and  feet,  93  pounds; 
heart,  lights  and  tail,  18  pounds;  and  loose 
fat,  33  pounds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
carcass  itself  weighed  over  68  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  live  weight, 

The  butcher,  in  speaking  of  her.  said:  “She 
comes  out  splendidly  in  every  way.  She  does 
not  seem  to  have  wasted  anything.  The  bones  in 
her  are  extraordinarily  small,  and  she  has  two 
inches  thick  of  fat  down  the  back,  hardly  any 
leg.and  no  neck  at  all, the  meat  being  level  with 
the  socket  bone.’’  This  is  only  another  instance 
in  which  a  cross-bred  animal  has  shown  great¬ 
er  capacity  to  fatten  than  the  purebred  of 
any  breed.  As  we  look  at  this  picture,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  an  animal  of  such  weight 
could  be  supported  by  such  a  set  of  drum¬ 
stick  legs:  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
meat  alone  weighs  68  per  cent  of  her  live 
weight,  while  the  best  auimals  in  our  markets 
seldom  dress  over  57  per  ceut,  we  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  doubt  the  correctness  of  tire  likeness. 

From  this,  and  similar  instances  in  our  own 
fat  stock  shows,  we  should  learn  the  value  of 


usually  destructive  this  year .  In  many  places 
in  this  vicinity  not  a  single  head  will  mature. 
To  counteract  its  ravages  in  our  sample 
grounds,  where  we  test  all  our  varieties  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflowers,  we  had  until  this 
season  dressed  the  land  heavily  with  oyster 
shell  lime,  using  at  the  rate  of  150  bushels  to 
the  acre,  sown  on  the  land  after  plowing,  and 
then  well  harrowed  in  But  this  year  the  man 
in  charge  of  our  trial  grounds  was  absent  at 
the  time  the  ground  was  beiug  prepared  for 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  the  dressing 
of  lime  was,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years, 
omitted.  Thecabbage  and  cauliflower  plants, 
which  were  strong  spring-sown  transplanted 
plants,  were  set  out  about  the  middle  of  April, 
They  started  well,  but  about  the  middle  of 
May  the  droop  in  the  leaf  showed  that  the 
maggot  was  at  work.  We  at  once  scraped 
the  soil  from  the  stem  of  each  plant  aud  dusted 
lime  around  it,  again  drawing  the  soil  up  to 
the  stem.  In  addition  to  this  a  good  handful 
of  guano  was  dusted  around  every  five  or  six 
plants,  or  about  as  thick  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  sand  is  usually  strewn  on  the  floor. 

The  application  of  lime  at  once  arrested  the 
work  of  the  maggots  on  the  stems,  and  the 
guano  started  a  quick  growth,  causing  each 
plant  to  make  strong  roots  above  the  wounds 
made  by  the  maggots.  The  result  is  that  the 
crop  to  all  appearances  is  saved.  We  left  a 
few  rows  without  applying  the  lime  and  guano, 
to  test  the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  in 
these  rows  hardly  a  plant  will  head  up.  Of 
course,  this  remedy  is  expensive,  probably 
costing  in  guano  aud  labor  £20  to  #25  for  every 
acre  of  10,000  plants;  and  it  would  also  fail  to 


THE  COTTON-WORM, 


-Aieua  arginaeea  inuuner/.  ut  common 
names  it  has  several,  being  called  the  army- 
wcrm,  the  cotton- worm  and  the  chenille,  a 
French  word  meaning  caterpillar.  To  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  army-worm  of  the  North,  it 
has  also  been  called  the  cotton  army-worm ; 
the  moth  is  called  the  cotton- tty,  cotton- moth 
and  cotton-  worm  moth. 

The  cotton-worm  is  not  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  but  was  introduced  from  South 
America  or  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Its 
first  recorded  invasion  was  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  aud  every  season  since  has 
witnessed  more  or  less  damage  iu  the  cotton 
fields  from  its  presence. 

Aletia  argillacea  belongs  to  the  order 
Lepidoptera,  family  Noctnidae.  There  are 
probably  five  or  six  broods  each  season  in  the 
central  cotton  belt  of  the  South;  but  the  earl¬ 
iest  of  these  are  unnoticed  by  the  planters,  and 
they  speak  of  only  two 

!or  three  crops  of  worms 
in  a  season.  The  eggs  for 
the  first  brood  are  pro¬ 
bably  laid  as  socn  as  the 
cotton  is  fairly  growing, 
but  this  brood  is  unnotic¬ 
ed,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  much 
damage.  Two  views  of 
the  egg  of  the  cotton-worm 
are  shown,  highly  magni¬ 
fied,  at,  Fig.  227.  As  can 
be  seen,  it  is  circular,  flat¬ 
tened  and  ribt  ed :  its  great¬ 
est  diameter  is  only  about 
t  one- fortieth  of  an  inch. 

i\  W  hen  first  laid,  the  egg  is 

>  of  a  pretty  bluish- green 

color;  but  changes  to  a 
dirty  white  before  hatck- 
i  log.  The  eggs  are  soiue- 

times  found  on  any  part  of 
LK-  — -I  the  plant  above  ground, 
but,  almost  withcnt  excep- 
'  tiou,  they  are  deposited  on 

the  under  side  of  the  lar- 
Ser  leaves,  mostly  on  the 
middle  third  of  the  plant. 
It  was  long  generally  be- 

_ — — ■  lieved  that  they  were  laid 

on  the  terminal  shoots,  as 
the  worms  were  first  no¬ 
ticeably  destructive  there ; 
but  investigation  proves 
this  supposition  to  be  wroug.  They  hatch  iu 
two  days,  during  the  warmest  weather;  but  in 
the  Fall  they  are  sometimes  a  week  in  hatch¬ 
ing.  The  newly  hatched  larva  is  of  a  pale 
green  color,  with  a  pale  yellow  head ;  it  usually 
remains  on  the  leaf  where  hatched  and  eats 
half-way  through,  the  first  indication  of  the 
presence  of  the  pest  being  these  semi-trans¬ 
parent  spots  ou  the  larger  leaves.  The  larva 
sheds  its  skin  five  times  during  its  growth. 


CROSS-BRED  POLLED  HEIFER.  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  23: 


cross-bred  animals  for  meat  making,  aud  on 
our  females  use  males  of  good  beef -producing 
breeds. 


be  effective  if  the  ravages  of  the  maggots 
were  too  far  advanced  before  the  application 
was  used;  but  that  it  is  effective,  if  applied  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  attack. we  have  proved 
beyond  any  question.  However,  preventing 
is  always  cheaper  thou  curing;  and  if  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  the  ravages  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  peat, the  ground  should  be  heavily 
dressed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  and  man¬ 
ner  already  given.  If  this  is  persistently  done 
with  each  crop.there  is  but  little  chance  of  any 
trouble,  at  least  such  has  been  our  experience 
for  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

Jersey  City  Hights,  N.  J.,  June  S. 


THE  LANGSHAN  FOWL, 


This  is  the  latest  introduction  of  the  great 
Eastern  breeds,  and  is  now  obtaining  so  much 
favor  iu  England  as  a  table  fowl,  that  it  is 
likely  to  rival  the  famous  Dorking,  it  has  an 
abundance  of  meat  with  a  delicious  flavor, aud 
the  skin  is  of  a  delicate  whiteness.  This,  to¬ 
gether  w  ith  white  legs,  is  always  required  by 
the  lovers  of  a  first  quality  of  table  poultry  iu 
England;  but  it  is  not  the  ease  in  America — 
here  we  prefer  a  yellow  skin  aud  yellow  legs. 

A  few  Langskans  have  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  recently,  but  whether  of  the 
true  breed  1  do  not  know,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  dispute  kept  up  in  England  as  to  the 
points  which  constitute  purity.  A  Mr.  Croad, 
when  in  China  iu  1871,  was  the  first  person 
who  sent  Langshans  to  England.  He  shipped 
them  for  Durrington,  Sussex  County,  to  rela¬ 
tives  residing  there.  A  few  more  uow  aud 
then  have  since  been  sent  to  various  parties  iu 
England  by  other  visitors  to  China. 

A.  B.  AI.LEN. 


Srborintliuml 


RUSSIAN  MULBERRY,  NOT  HARDY. 

I  notice  the  editorial  mention  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Mulberry  in  the  Rukal  of  June  18th.  I 
had  of  course,  always  heard  that  the  shrub  was 
perfectly  hardy  iu  this  climate,  aud  was  very 
much  surprised  when  mine  leafed  out  this 
Spriug.  1  found  that  about  two-thirds  of  last 
year’s  growth  was  dorumut  aud  had  apparent¬ 
ly  wiuter-kiiled.  I  hesituted  mentioning  it,  as 
1  thought  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for 
it.  But  when  Prof.  Budd  stated  that  “surely 
it  is  uot  hardy  eveu  iu  North  Iowa, ”,1  gathered 
courage  and  wrote  him  my  experience  and 
what  I  had  gathered  from  it.  My  tree  or 
shrub  is  in  a  very  favorable  location,  at  one 
end  of  my  raspberry  patch — where  the  Gregg, 
Shaffer  and  Hansel),  without  protection, 
came  through  the  Winter  all  right.  The 
mulberry  is  making  an  effort  to  produce  fruit 
this  season,  and  if  it  proves  of  uo  more  value 
for  that  purpose  than  it  appears  to  be  for  tim¬ 
ber,  I  shall  part  with  its  company  very  soon. 

Shelburne,  Vermont.  w.  h.  b. 

[Our  plants  seem  to  be  strictly  dioecious. 
Our  friend  speaks  of  but  oue  specimen.  How 
cau  it  fruit;  or  is  it  monoecious?— Eos.] 


CROSS-BRED  POLLED  HEIFER, 


A  PRIZE  ANIMAL. 

There  is  probably  no  couutry  in  the  world 
that,  considering  its  area,  excels  Ruglaud  in 
the  number  of  its  agricultural  shows,  the 
value  of  the  premiums  offered,  or  in  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  people  to  secure  those 
prizes.  The  Birmingham,  Englaud,  fat  stock 
show  was  uo  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the 
first  prize  on  a  fat  animal  of  auy  breed  was 
100  guineas,  equal  to  #511  of  our  money.  This 
was  won  by  the  cross-bred  Shorthorn-Angus- 
Abcrdeen  heifer  owued  by  a  Mr.  Stopbeusou 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Thu  likeness  of  this 
fine  animal,  re-engraved  from  the  London 
Live  Block  Journal,  is  shown  at  Fig.  232.  She 
was  from  an  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  aud  a 
cross  bred  Short  horn  cow.  She  was  small  iu 
size,  but  for  symmmetry  aud  beauty  of  form, 
tkiekuess,  leveluess,  aud  quality  of  flesh  aud 
geueral  ripeness,  she  has  seldom  been  equaled. 
Wheu  shown  at  Birmingham,  she  was  two 


Egg  of  Cottou  Worm,  highly  magnified 


At  the  third  moulting  the  larva?  begin  to  vary 
in  color,  some  being  striped  with  black  aud 
others  remaiuiug  green.  In  about  18  days 
from  the  hatching  of  the  egg  the  larva?  have 
attained  full  size,  being  about  I;'j  inch  long. 
Wheu  full-grown  the  larva  folds  one  edge  of 
a  leaf  over  its  body  andfastens  it  with  yellow¬ 
ish  silk.  It  then  spins  a  delicate  cocoon  with¬ 
in  this  shelter:  its  body  shortens,  increases  in 
diameter  and  becomes  taperiug  at  each  end. 
In  oue  or  two  days  it  sheds  its  skin  and  be 


l^orJiatllnrul 


THE  CABBAGE  MAGGOT, 


PETER  nKNDEltSON, 


For  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  had  scores  of 
letters  complaining  of  the  ravages  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Maggot,  which  is  evidently  more  than 


THE  RURAL  fi£W»YORK£R 


fact  is  the  extremely  small  amount  of  both 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter,  which  is 
stored  up  in  the  increase  of  an  ox,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  large  amount  carried  off  in 
the  milk ;  hence  the  exhausting  nature  of  a 
dairy  where  milk  is  exported . 

Well,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Judge 
William  Parry  at  length  acknowledges  that 
the  Cuthbert  and  Queen  of  the  Market  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  the  same.  We  think  he  might 
have  done  so  before— but,  better  late  than 
never . . . 

J.  B.  Alcott  praises  Poa  annua  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  grasses  for  the  lawn,  though 
an  annual.  Its  ability  to  produce  seed  under 
the  lawn-mower  is  a  good  point  in  its  favor,. 

If  some  hypercritical  people  could  tell,  when 
blindfolded,  by  the  taste  of  the  cheese  or  but¬ 
ter  whether  it  was  colored  or  not,  the  U.  S. 
Dairymau  might  have  a  little  more  charity 
for  their  foolishuess.  If,  they  ask,  if  good 
color  can  not  be  tasted,  what  is  it  put  in  for? 
To  please  the  eye.  The  eye,  if  given  its  nat¬ 
ural  use.  helps  us  to  taste.  Good  color,  rightly 
put  in,  is  as  harmless  as  the  color  on  a  man’s 
pants  is  to  the  tissues  of  his  skin.  “But  it  is 
deception,”  they  cry.  Not  more  than  paint  is 
on  wood............. . 

Experiments  made  at  Houghton  Farm  go 
to  show  that  sound  seed  peas  from  two  to 
three  years  old,  will  produce  larger  crops 
than  those  but  one  yea r  old  . 

If  you  desire  to  raise  varieties  of  strawber¬ 
ries  for  yourselves,  squeeze  the  pulp  from  the 
seeds  in  water,  and  sow  them  in  clean,  mellow 
soil  at  once.  Keep  the  bed  moist.  They  will 
soon  germinate  and  the  young  plants  may  be 
proteoted  after  the  first  frost.  If  a  mixed  par¬ 
entage  is  preferred, sow  the  seeds  of  pistillates.. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  advises  that  for 
this  country  if  for  a  sheep  dip  we  use  eight 
pounds  of  tobacco  stems  in  place  of  the  five 
pounds  of  tobacco,  it  will  be  found  equally 
effective  aud  much  cheaper.  But  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  tobacco  business;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  heartless  to  doctor  the  poor  sheep  with  a 
remedy  that  will  make  them  so  sick.  Although 
it  may  cost  a  little  more  Little’s  Sheep  Dip  or 
the  Cold  Water  Dip  of  Ness  &  Co.  will  be 
found  more  certain  and  will  make  neither 
■heep  nor  men  »ick . . 

Mrs.  Welcome,  in  the  Independent,  says 
a  great  many  people  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  perennials  because  they  do  not  blossom  the 
first  year,  forgettiug  how  rapidly  the  months 
speed  away  aud  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  choicest  and  most  valuable  bloom¬ 
ers  are  included  in  this  class . 


keeper.  It  is  much  better  for  dessert  than 
for  cooking,  and  should  be  a  favorite  in  the 
markets  where  it  succeeds. 


Iowa,  on  account  of  the  foliage  failing  to  en¬ 
dure  our  summer  heat  and  occasional  desert 
winds  from  the  south-west.  Yet  now  and 
then  we  find  a  tree  capable  of  maintaining 
health  of  foliage  and  perfection  of  wood  on 
varied  soils,  and  in  varied  summer  and  winter 
climates.  Tbe  Willow-leaved  Pear  of  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  and  North  eastern  Europe  seems  to 
have  this  adaptation  to  varied  conditions  of 
air  and  soil  to  a  remarkable  degree,  as  the 
tree  seems  equally  perfect iu  foliage  and  wood 
in  the  srboretums  and  on  tbe  large  lawns  of 
England,  France  and  West  Germany,  and  on 
the  borders  of  tbe  desert  in  East  Russia  Our 
specimen  trees  are  taken  for  ornamental 
Silver  leaved  Willows  in  Summer,  aud  35  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  the  past  Winter  failed  to 
discolor  the  wood  of  the  finest  terminal  points 
of  growth.  This  variety  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing  as  au  ornamental  tree,  and  I  believe  as 
the  foundation  for  a  cross  with  our  beat  dessert 
pears.  It  is  known  to  cross  readily  with  the 
cultivated  pears,  but  the  old  home  of  the  pear 
iu  Europe  lacks  our  motive  for  crosses  with 
a  view  to  securing  better  foliage  and  hardier 
wood. 

The  Willow-leaved  Pear  is  so  common  in  the 
nurseries  of  West  Europe  as  to  induce  the  be¬ 
lief  that  many  specimeu  trees  can  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  states  of  our  Union.  Possibly 
some  reader  of  the  Rural  may  have  a  Wil¬ 
low-leaved  Pear  fruiting  near  to  good  cultiva¬ 
ted  sorts.  If  so,  I  hope  the  seeds  will  all  be 
saved  the  coming  Fall.  If  tbe  owner  lacks 
the  needed  time  and  faith  for  this  kind  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to 
pay  well  for  all  trouble  and  plant  the  seeds 
on  the  college  grounds. 

Some  of  the  European  nurseries  have  this 
pear  under  the  name  of  Pyrus  elceagnifolia. 
While  this  is  a  more  southern  form,  aud  pos¬ 
sibly  not  as  hardy,  yet  its  seeds  are  worth 
planting  when  grown  near  choice  varieties. 
The  impression  is  quite  common  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  plant  seed  of  such  primitive  forms 
of  fruit  as  tbe  wild  pear  of  Siberia.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  the  sudden  developments  of  fruits 
and  flowers  from  primitive  forms,  which  are 
on  record.  For  instance,  the  noble  varieties 
of  the  grape  known  as  Rogers’s  Hybrids  were 
from  seeds  of  the  wild  sage  grape  fertilized 
by  pollen  of  Black  Hamburg  and  White  Chas- 
selas. 


comes  a  pupa,  changing  from  a  delicate  green 
to  a  dark  brown;  it  is  then  from  %  to  13-10 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  pupa  of  tbe  boll  worm  is  often  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  cotton  worm,  and.  as  in  any 
study  of  eitherinsect,  it  is  important  that  they 
be  distinguished  clearly,  their  most  marked 
difference  is  shown  at  Figs.  23S  and  229.  The 


The  Best  Veoetables— Seed  time  and 
Harvest  has  been  having  a  vote  taken  for  the 
best  varieties  of  vegetables  for  table  and  mar¬ 
ket.  The  following  are  tbe  votes  received  for 
tbe  favorites:  In  cabbages,  best  early,  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  135;  Winningstadt,  25: 
best  medium,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  122;  Win¬ 
ningstadt,  41:  best  late,  Flat  Dutch,  120;  Late 
Drumhead,  30. 

Tomatoes,  best  early  market,  Livingston’s 
Perfection,  67;  Canada  Victor,  30;  Acme,  20: 
best  for  home  use,  Livingston’s  Perfection,  82; 
Livingston’s  Fuvorite,  37;  Trophy,  37.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  best  early,  Heuderson’s  Snowball,  370; 
Dwarf  Erfurt  25;  best  late,  Le  Nortuand,  G8; 
Lackawana.  60.  Peas,  best  early  market, 
Cleveland's  First  and  Best,  70;  American  Won¬ 
der,  60:  best  table  sort,  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  87,  American  Wonder.  26.  Peppers, 
best  hot,  Red  Cayenne,  119;  Long  Red, 
30:  best  sweet,  Golden  Dawn,  116;  Sweat 
Mountain,  4T.  Potatoes,  best  early  mar- 


Fig.  22S. 

Ventral  and  Dorsal  View  of  Posterior  end  of  Pupa  of 
Cotton-Worn),  highly  magnified. 


tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  cotton-worm  is  furn¬ 
ished  with  four  hooks;  a  little  in  front  of  these 
are  four  other  hooks.  The  ventral  and  dorsal 
views  of  these  are  shown  at  Fig.  22$  Tbe 
posterior  end  of  the  pupa  of  the  boll  worm  is 
showu  at  Fig.  229.  This  variation  will  enable 


Fig.  229. 

Posterior  end  of  Pupa  of  Boll  Worm,  highly  magni¬ 
fied. 


any  one  to  distinguish  the  pupae  of  these  two 
worms.  The  duration  of  the  pupa  state  varies 
from  seven  days  to  a  month,  according  to  the 
weather. 

The  moth  feeds  upon  sweets  of  many  kinds. 
The  cottou  plant  is  furnished  with  nectar- 
secreting  glands,  usually  one  on  each  leaf,  and 
the  moths  feed  from  these  as  well  as  from 
similar  glands  on  the  leaves  of  the  cow  pea. 
Figs,  apples,  melons  and  grapes  are  relished 
by  the  pest,  and  it  becomes  a  serious  annoy¬ 
ance  to  fruit  growers.  It  is  more  destructive 
because,  unlike  most  moths,  it  has  the  power 
of  piercing  the  fruit  it  wishes  to  feed  from. 
At  Fig.  230  is  shown  the  maxillae  of  the  moth 


THE  JEFFERSON  APPLE, 


We  received,  about  March  1,  from  Mr.  J. 
C.  Williams,  of  Moutclair,  N.  J.,  specimens  of 
a  flue  apple  under  the  name  of  Jefferson.  In 
some  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  apple  describ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Downing  as  Jefferson  County;  but 
in  others  it  is  so  dissimilar  as  to  make  it  al¬ 
most  certain  that  it  is  a  distinct  apple.  We 
wrote  to  Mr.  E.  Williams,  and  from  him  re¬ 
ceived  this  answer: 

“I  cannot  tell  the  origin  or  history  of  this 
apple.  I  only  know  that  it  has  been 
grown  occasionally  in  this  county 
(Essex)  for  the  past  30  or  more  years, 
;  „  and  in  every  instance  top-grafted.  I 
\  hardly  think  it  can  be  identical  with 
■  the  Jefferson  County  of  Mr.  Downing. 
-  .  Here  the  trees  are  only  fair  growers, 
\  not  by  any  means  vigorous;  in  fact, 

after  it  comes  into  bearing,  it  is  only 
a  moderate  grower.  It  bears  abun¬ 
dantly  every  other  year.  The  fruit 
hangs  late,  and  when  picked  is  as  hard 
as  the  hardest.  At  maturity ,  the  trees 
make  short,  stout  branches,  covered 
with  an  abundauce  of  fruit  spurs  all  over 
them.  The  foliage  is  good  and  hangs  on  well 
into  Winter.  The  bead  is  round  and  spread¬ 
ing  like  that  of  tbe  R.  L  Greening. 

Very  strong  evidence  that  this  is  a  distinct 
apple  from  the  Jefferson  County  is  in 
tbe  fact,  that  the  season  of  that  Is  gi  ven 
v  as  October  to  November;  while  the 

Jeffersou,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  in  eat- 
\h  ing  condition  until  February, 
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MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


About  tbe  middle  of  April,  I  went  down 
Puget  Sound  to  Whatcom  —  the  extreme 
northernmost  town,  with  one  exception  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  United  States  territory  on  tbe  Sound, 
and  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line  from  Seattle, 
of  about  100  miles;  but  the  steamer  carrying 
the  U.  S.  Mails  touches  at  a  dozen  post  offices 
on  the  islands  aud  along  the  coast,  making 
the  distance  traversed  fully  60  miles  more. 
It  is  one  of  the  noted  trips  on  the  Sound,  as 
the  seenery  on  a  clear  day  is  very  flue.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  weather  was  perfect— the  cap¬ 
tain  said  that  for  remarkable  clearness,  there 
had  not  been  such  an  atmosphere  for  a  mouth, 
aud  from  the  pilot  house  we  had  an  unob¬ 
structed  view.  1  remember  writing  of  my 
disappointment  at  the  scenery  on  Puget 
Sound,  when  we  entered  it  through  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Luca  last  August;  but  it  was 
cloudy  then,  whereas  now  it  was  clear,  aud 
a  more  perfect  transformation  could  not  be 
effected.  The  views  equaled  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  descriptions  aud  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  to  traverse  the  Sound  in  unclear  weather 
is  not  to  see  it  at  all — one  might  as  well  be  any¬ 
where  else.  The  principal  mountain  scenery 
on  this  route  is  furnished  by  Mt.  Baker  aud 
the  Glacier  Mountains,  part  of,  but  separate 
from  the  Cascade  Range,  which  come  into 
view  up  tbo  valley  of  the  Skagit  River.  I 
suppose  we  saw  Mt.  Baker  from  5b  different 
poiuts,  aud  from  every  oue  it  presented  new 
features.  Its  bight  is  placed  ut  11,000  feet, 
and  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  an  intelligent 
Yankee,  avowed  that  with  his  field  glass  he 
could  see  smoko  rising  from  its  crater.  I  was 
too  busy  making  sketches  of  the  scenery  to 
use  the  glasses  myself,  but  felt  willing  to  ae- 
capt  the  verdict  of  his  trained,  far-seeing 
eyes.  This  mountain  is  less  majestic  tbau 
Raiuier,  but  more  picturesque  and  rugged, 
aud  its  ascent  is  said  to  be  altogether  feasible. 
It  stands  like  a  white  seutiuel  in  the  Cascade 
Range  to  the  north  of  Seattle,  as  Raiuier  does 
to  the  south.  I  notice  that  some  one,  w  w  rit 


Fig.  230. 

Maxillae  of  Cotton-Moth,  highly  magnified. 


Crimson  Clover.  Fig.  226.  (See  page  432.) 

ket,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  80;  Early  Ohio  35: 
best  for  table,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  45;  Snow¬ 
flake,  43;  Early  Rose,  43. 


and  its  tip,  both  (and  especially  the  latter) 
highly  magnified,  by  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  it  is  well  fitted  for  piercing  and  rasping 
the  skins  of  many  fruits. 

At  Fig.  231  is  shown  a  cross-section  of  the 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS, 


One  of  the  extraordinary  measures  adopted 
by  France  against  the  almost  universal  crime 
of  Food  Adulteration.says  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune, is  that  of  compelling  each  exposed  dealer 
to  suspend  conspicuously  in  his  store  window, 
for  oue  year  a  large  placard  hearing  tbe  words 
“Convicted  of  Adulteration.”  The  pleasant 
fruit  of  this  and  other  rigid  punishmeuts  ap. 
pears  in  the  fact  that  that  country  has  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  elysium  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  waut  what  they  pay  for . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  remarks,  in  the  London  Ag. 
Gazette,  that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  composition  of  bran— which  has  a  special 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  dairymen — bears  a 
very  close  relation  to  milk  in  the  proportion 
of  its  digestible  nitrogenous,  aud  non-nitro- 
genous  constituents,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: — 

Digestible  Digestible 

nitrogenous  non  nttrogeu- 
mutter.  ous  matter, 
lbs  lbs 

St$  lbs.  of  bran  will  supply  ..  M2  ..  l.ll 

lUMilus.  of  milk  will  contuhi  ..  0.11  ..  1.40 

Again,  he  says,  that  it  may  be  observed 
that  while  the  meat-producing  power  of  auox 
is  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits, 
the  milk-producing  capacity  of  a  cew  has  a 
very  wide  rauge.  Another  very  remarkable 


even 

Vj|  here;  and  to  show  its  keeping  qualities 

fjij  I  send  you  to-day  (June  15th),  a  box 
fllj  containing  samples.” 

y  The  apples  received  on  March  5th,  of 

one  of  which  we  show  a  true  likeness 
at  Fig  224  (see  page  435),  and  a  cross- 
section  at  Fig.  225,  were  in  fair  eating 
condition.  The  apple  is  only  medium 
in  size,  or  a  little  under.  The  stem  is 
medium  in  length  (j^-inch)  in  a  small  cavity 
which  is  marly  covered  with  a  fine  russet; 
calyx  small,  usually  closed  in  a  very  shallow 
basin,  slightly  corrugated  at  the  flat  bottom; 
color  greenish  yellow,  almost  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  grayish  red,  gradually  shading  to 
a  deep  brick  red  on  the  sunny  side,  the  whole 
surface  more  or  less  splashed  with  deep,  scar- 
let-red  streaks,  and  much  of  it  covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom.  Core  rather  large;  flesh 
fine  graiued,  yellowish-white,  mild,  pleasant 
subacid;  quality  good.  It  was  in  good  eating 
condition  on  March  5tb,  and  tbe  specimens 
received  on  June  15th,  were  still  sprightly 
and  fine,  showing  that  it  is  an  extra-good 


Fig.  231. 

Cross  section  of  Maxillae  highly  magnified 


maxillae  highly  magnified.  In  a  subsequent 
article  the  parasites  and  enemies  which  aid  in 
keeping  the  cqtton-worm  iu  check,  will  be 
described. 


PYRUS  SALIC1FOLIA, 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD, 


The  word  “hardy”  is  a  relative  term,  as  a 
tree  may  prove  an  iron-clad  in  Manitoba,  that 
would  fail  to  endure  the  climate  of  Central 
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Sound-country  from  Canada,  including  Nova 
Scotia,  on  account  of  the  climate).  I  asked 
about  the  healthfulness  of  Whatcom,  and  with 
the  most  serious  gravity  she  said  it  was  the 
healthiest  plaee  in  the  world;  that  no  one 
ever  died,  and  children  neper/  She  said  that 
her  husband,  who  was  an  undertaker,  had 
ordered  a  “nest  of  children’s  coffins”  two  years 
before,  and  he  had  them  all  yet!  It  is  true 
that  the  children  of  Puget  Sound  are  remark¬ 
ably  healthy  in  appearance — a  happy  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  have  noticed  innumerable  times  in 
Seattle,  even  when  the  homes  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  little  people  were  squalid  enough, 
the  fresh,  pure  air  atoning  for  a  multitude  of 
sanitary  shortcomings. 

In  returning  to  Seattle  from  Whatcom  I 
had  some  conversation  with  a  young  farmer 
who  had  a  “ranch”  near  the  town.  He  re¬ 
ported  good  farms  back  of  it;  that  it  was 
colder  than  in  Seattle;  snow  remained  five 
weeks  on  the  ground  last  Winter,  and  the 
mercury  went  down  to  zero.  The  country 


past  Spring  was  unusually  cold,  wet,  and 
backward;  and,  worse  than  all,  this  section 
was  visited  by  a  very  destructive  flood  the 
last  of  April,  which  did  an  untold  amount  of 
damage  to  the  bottom  farms.  All  crops  that 
bad  been  planted  in  the  bottoms  had  to  be 
planted  over,  which  has  made  them  very  late 
The  rise  was  higher  than  that  of  1883;  although 
not  as  late,  it  seems  to  have  damaged  land 
much  more.  In  some  places,  the  soil  has  all 
been  swept  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
hard  clay  subsoil.  Such  a  wash  here  renders 
the  land  almost  useless.  The  prospect  now  is 
good  for  a  dry  spell.  There  hasn't  been  any 
rain  for  about  two  weeks,  so  farmers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  “catch  up”  with  their  work.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  flue,  as  it  take3  a  wet  SpriDg 
to  make  each  do  well  here.  Corn  is  beginning 
to  look  well — the  best  is  waist-high.  Cotton 
is  also  coming  out  of  the  “kinks”  since  the  hot 
weather  stopped  the  ravages  of  the  cut- worms. 
These  pests  have  been  so  bad  this  Spring  that 
it  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  good  stand 
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JEFFERSON  APPLE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  224.  (See  page  434.) 


roads  were  well  nigh  impassible  in  Winter — a 
serious  difficulty  in  all  this  country.  He 
thought  the  climate  flue.  He  came  from 
Texas,  where  he  had  malaria  all  the  time.  He 
liked  this  country  much  the  best,  but  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Texas,  because  of  the  recent  brutal 
murder  of  his  brother  there,  which  left  his 
widowed  mother  alone.  It  was  the  sixth 
member  of  his  family  who  had  suffered  a  vio¬ 
lent  death !  There  was  aho  on  board  a  lad  of 
15  years  wv«o  was  insane  and  was  being  taken 
by  his  lather  to  the  Territorial  insane  asylum, 
at  Steilacoom.  He  had  been  a  student  at  the 
University  in  Seattle,  and  his  father  thought 
he  had  been  injured  by  excessive  mental  ap¬ 
plication.  The  boy  would  talk  lucidly  for  a 
miuute  or  two  and  then  go  off  into  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  extravagances,  his  mind  being 


of  cotton.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of 
fruit  this  seas  m,  though  the  early  fruit  will 
be  about  three  weeks  late.  The  wheat  crop 
is  nothing  extra —too  many  freezes  last 
Winter.  H.  c.  b. 

Idaho. 

JcxiAErrA.Nez  Perces  Co  ,May  27. — I  have 
seen  by  reports  iu  the  Rural  and  other  East¬ 
ern  papers,  that  over  there  the  Winter  has 
been  unusually  hard.  How  strange!  I  have 
been  here  four  Winters  and  this  last  has  been 
the  mildest.  We  have  had  no  cold  weather  to 
speak  of.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  mercury 
fell  to  eight  below  zero,  but  the  spell  did  not 
last  more  than  a  couple  of  days.  Stock  ran 
out  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  on 
February  5  the  snow  was  so  nearly  gone  that 
cattle  and  horses  went  to  the  fields  again. 


ing  of  this  country  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
says  that  everybody  here  “except  the  people 
on  the  hillsides  of  Seattle”  wish  to  cell  Rain¬ 
ier  by  its  Indian  name  “Tacoma.”  The  In 
dian  name  is  “Takhoma,”  but  the  only  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  substitute  it  for  Rainier 
has  been  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  and 
founders  of  the  town  of  Tacoma— certain 
large  stockholders  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  keeping  and  restoring  Indian  names, 
but  it  is  altogether  untrue  that  the  people  of 
Washington,  generally,  call  their  favorite 
mountain  by  anv  other  than  its  old-time  fa¬ 
miliar  name  of  Rainier,  or  desire  so  to  do. 

In  making  the  trip  to  Whatcom,  the  steamer 
touched  at  different  poiuts  on  Whidby,  Fidal- 
gn,  C4enernes,  Lummi  and  Camaro  Islands, 
threading  its  way  through  some  narrow  and 
picturesque  parses.  At  La  Connor,  on  the 
mainland,  the  vi«wsare  flue,  and  the  town  is 
of  some  importance.  There  are  Indian  reser¬ 
vations — the  Swinamisb.  opposite  La  Connor, 
and  the  Tulalip  further  south.  These  are 
supplied  with  schools  and  agents,  and  the 
comfort  and  elevation  of  the  tribes  are  care¬ 
fully  looked  after;  but  it  is  a  discouraging  task 
to  trv  to  elevate  a  Puget  Sound  Indian.  The 
Swinamish  “flats”  are  tide  lands  which  have 
been  roughly  dyked,  and  are  very  productive, 
yielding  oat*  at  the  rate  of  SO  bushels  per  acre. 
The  land  is  held  at  from  *100  upwards.  Whid 
bv  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  aud  contains 
some  very  fine  farms.  Very  fine  prunes  are 
raised  on  this  island,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  certain  fruits,  dairying,  oats,  chickens 
and  general  farming.  Not  much  wheat  is 
raised  aud  the  nights  are  too  cold,  as  in  all 
this  Sound  basin,  for  corn  to  mature  well. 
For  this  reason  little  or  no  corn  is  fed  to  hogs, 
and  bams,  bacon  and  lard  come  from  the 
East.  San  Juan  Island,  which  we  did  not  see, 
is  quite  a  “sheep”  island.  All  these  islands 
are  well  watered  hy  springs  and  well  wooded. 
The  laud  is  good,  the  soil  a  foot  deep:  65 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  are  regarded  as  a 
fair  vield;  but  the  land,  with  small  clearings, 
is  held  at  $15  per  a  :re  no.  Some  of  the  farms 
lying  on  the  slmes  from  the  water  looked 
verv  pretty  indeed,  the  black  soil  of  the  plow¬ 
ed  fields,  the  luxuriant  green  of  the  grass  and 
the  tenderer  hues  of  up-springing  vegeta¬ 
tion  forming  charming  contrasts.  Coupeville, 
on  Whidby  Island,  is  quite  fluely  located 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Island  County— the 
several  islands  forming  one  county. 

Whatcom — sometimes  with  the  final  e — 
took  its  name.  T  am  told,  from  the  frequent 
“Why  coma”  and  “What  come  J”  of  the 
Indians  in  regard  to  the  inexplicable  coming 
of  the  whit^  The  cantai  a  ot  the  steamer  told 
me  that  in  1853,  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  Fraser  River.  Whatcom  was  a 
fitting-out  camn.  and  that  as  ruanv  as  15,000 
people  w«re there.  Some  years  later — within 
the  past  10  years.  I  think— a  colonv  from 
Kansas  came  to  Whatcom,  and  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  the  town  had  what  most 
Western  towns  suffer  ffotn  at  one  time  or 
another — a  “boom” — town  lots  sold  at  exorb¬ 
itant  prices;  houses  were  putun  in  the  hasty 
Western  manner:  and  all  this  stir  was  brought 
about  chiefly  bv  the  bail  ling  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Road,  and  a  branch  road  to  connect 
with  it  was  begun  at  Whatcom,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  onuib'lities  of  the  great 
future.  Rut,  the  “boom”  died  out  speedily, 
not  bo  soon  hut  many  oeoole  p’lt  their  “little 
all”  in  town  lot*,  which  now  could  not  be  sold 
for  a  quarter  of  the  inon«v  the?  Invested  in 
them,  and  rows  of  unoccupied  buildings 
eloquently  attest  the  stagnation  of  the 
place.  The  location  of  the  town— population 
from  1.500  upward — as  seen  from  the  water, 
is  rather  attractive.  We  had  a  walk  on  a  pier 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  from  the 
boat  landing  to  tbe  shoro.  and  during  the 
seven  hours  we  had  to  spend  there,  we  saw  the 
“sights,”  which  are  extremely  limited.  The 
cantain  had  some  amusing  tales  to  tell  of  the 
colonizing  Kansans;  h*  would  carry  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  to  Whatcom,  and  bring  back 
ninety  nine  of  them— “the  most  disgusted 
peonle  ho  ever  saw.”  blazing  with  wrath 
against  the  colon v  founders  and  leaders!  A 
leading  lawyer  of  th«  town  told  me  that  a  long¬ 
time  feud  had  existed  hot  ween  the  Kansans  and 
the  other  people  of  the  locality,  which  had  re- 
sulted.sometwo  or  three  mouths  previously,  in 
the  blowing  uo  by  dynamite  of  a  new  house 
erected  for  his  dwelling  by  a  prominent 
“grasshopper,”  as  the  Kansans  are  called  by 
their  enemies  We  visited  the  house,  which  had 
been  torn  and  rent  as  if  split  by  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  Vlthough  a  libera!  reward  hail  been 
offered  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  no 
clue  whatever  has  been  found  to  hita;  and 
that  it  was  the  deed  of  an  auti-Kausau  was 
but  a  matter  of  general  suspicion. 

A«  we  strolled  about  the  town,  we  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  woman  in  charge  of  an 
establishment  of  merchandise.  She  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  Canada  to  Nebraska,  aud  thence 
to  this  place.  (A  great  many  oome  to  the 


bent  upon  speculation.  He  smoked  cigarettes,  I 
read  the  New  York  “story”  papers,  including  \ 
the  "Police  Gazette,"  bo  that  I  couid  not  but  ! 
think  that  the  lad’s  pitiable  condition  was  not  | 
altogether  due  to  “overstudy.”  But  anent  in 
sanity,  the  number  of  people  who  become  in¬ 
sane  here  is  proportionately  very  great,  I 
have  talked  with  various  persons  ns  to  tue 
cause  of  it,  and  tbe  invariable  reply  has  been 
“from  the  isolation  of  their  lives,”  living  so 
far  from  other  people,  in  the  woods,  etc. 
Disappointment  and  the  ruinous  results  of 
speculation  have  undoubtedly  wrought  the 
meutal  ruiu  of  many,  and  *  ‘divorced  people” 
are  encountered  at  every  turn. 

Our  little  trip,  which  covered  320  miles  of 
travel  by  water,  was  delightful  throughout, 
and  “down  to  Whatcom”  will  long  remain  in 
the  memory  as  a  gallery  of  exquisite  pictures 
from  Nature. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas. 

Potkau,  Scott  Co.,  Juu#  8th.— We  are  at 
last  having  some  fine  growing  weather.  The 


Spring  broke  about  the  last  of  February.  In 
March  vegetation  was  growing  finely.  March 
aud  April  had  very  beautiful  weather.  Crops 
of  all  kinds  look  splendid.  Wheat  seldom 
goes  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre,  if  properly 
put  in.  Early  vegetables  have  been  in  use  for 
the  last  six  weeks.  Fruit  promises  an  abund¬ 
ant  yield.  We  will  have  new  potatoes  by  the 
first  of  June.  I  have  lived  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  aud  for  farming  with  ease 
and  comfort,  this  beats  all.  s.  w.  B. 

Illinois, 

Farmixgpaus,  Saugatuou,  County.  —  As 
the  season  advances,  the  injury  by  Winter 
to  trees,  vines,  etc,.  Is  more  apparent.  I  have 
an  idea  that  late  pruning,  late  cultivation,  or 
anything  that  promotes  late  growth  by  stuut- 
ingthe  early,  such  as  the  application  of  arse¬ 
nic,  coal  oil.  etc.,  is  injurious  in  a  cold  climate. 
Of  200  Lawrence  Pears  I  have  cut  back  300; 
they  uow  show  level  rows  of  sprouting  stamps 
10  inches  high;  yet  Mr.  Downing  call*  the 
Lawrence  hardy.  In  a  row  of  Concord 
Grapes  trimmed  and  laid  down  last  Fall,  it  it 
quite  common  for  one  vine  to  be  killed,*  or 


nearly  so,  and  the  next  to*  be1  growing'vigor- 
ously.  Does  the  Grape  vine  Flea  Beetle,  by 
eating  young  buds,  kill  the  vine?  [They  de¬ 
stroy  the  svmmetry  of  the  vine  and  doubtless 
do  some  injury  but  never  kill  the  vines.  Eds. 
Perhaps  pruning  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Lawyer  apple  trees,  reported  tender.are  sound 
with  me,  while  Red  Astrachan  issplifi  with  frost. 
Snyder  Blackberries  have  never  been  injured 
in  anv  location  iu  which  I  have  planted  them, 
but  l  hear  of  their  being  killed  in  many  other 
places.  Cuthbert  Raspberry  is  considerably 
injured  at  the  tip;  I  do  not  like  it,  as  it  i3  not 
productive  here  and  it  sprouts  terribly.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  try  tbe  Shaffer.  Among  peach  trees 
I  frequently  find  a  fine,  healthy  growth  in  one 
tree,  while  a  dozen  on  either  side,  of  the  same 
variety,  are  dead,  though  the  conditions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  same.  b.  b. 

Kansas. 

Marietta,  Reno  Co.,  June  9th. — We  are 
having  the  worst  time  we  have  had  for  seven 
years  or  more.  Wheat  is  rusty  and  will  not 
make  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Corn 
ia  late,  and  a  poor  stand ;  some  is  very  weedy, 
and  the  outlook  is  very  poor  for  this  part  of 
Kansas.  Corn  is  worth  35  cents;  butter, 

10  cents:  eggs,  six  cents  per  dozen:  oats,  30 
cents;  potatoes,  $1.  s.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

Hampden  Co  .  June  15  —The  planting  of 
corn  and  potatoes  is  finished.  New  England 
farmers  are  planting  more  potatoes,  oats,  rye, 
and  especially  core,  becoming  less  dependent 
ou  western  corn.  We  are  increasing  our 
crops  largely  for  dairy  purposes,  such  a3  cul¬ 
tivated  grasses  and  silage  for  winter  feeding. 
Rye  is  looking  fine.  Grass  is  looking  well, 
and  will  be  heavier  than  last  year.  Wheat, 
barley,  broom  corn  and  sorghum  are  on  the 
decline  in  New  England.  Strawberry-raising 
bids  fair  to  be  an  important  industry.  The 
fruit  trecs  iu  this  town  and  vicinity  have 
blossomed  to  their  utmost  extent.  Tbe  season 
is  as  forward  as  usual.  The  warm  days  and 
gentle  rains  of  two  weeks  past,  have  pushed 
vegetation  wonderfully.  There  was  no  frost; 
nothing  was  injured;  the  crisis  is  past;  and 
with  tbe  present  promise,  we  are  all  hopeful 
of  a  prosperous  season.  j.  w.  m. 

Nebraska. 

Neligh,  Antelope  Co..  June  2.— Farmers 
are  busy  in  the  corn-fields  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  A.  k.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Harbgrton.  Mercer  Co  ,  May  31  —We  had 
so  cold  a  Winter  that  the  wheat  and  grass 
were  killed  out  worse  thau  has  been  known 
for  40  years;  but  the  weather  has  been  warm 
and  growing  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  the 
prospect  for  goo  i  crops  is  rapidly  improving. 
Corn  planting  is  mostly  done,  and  corn  seems 
to  germinate  and  “come  up”  well.  Fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  bloomed  very  profusely,  aud  we 
hooe  for  a  good  fruit  cron.  Prices  of  nearly 
all  commodities  are  very  low  and  times  dull. 

D.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Cuba.  Alleghany  Co.  June  5.— The  past 
Winter  was  mild  and  rainy  with  but  little 
sleighing  until  about  the  middle  of  January, 
after  which  it  was  very  severe  at  times,  with 
good  sleighing  until  about  April  1st.  March 
was  unusually  severe.  From  the  17th  to  the 
22d  inclusive,  the  mercury  went  below  zero 
every  day,  reaching — 12  degrees  on  the  21st 
There  was  uo  rain  from  January  16th  until 
April  8th .  The  maple  sugar  season  was  very 
poor.  The  Spring  was  backward  and  the 
weather  changeable — some  very  warm  days 
and  a  good  many  cold  ones.  The  prospect 
for  fruit  is  good,  if  blossoms  are  any  indica¬ 
tion.  Apple  and  cherry  trees  were  in  full 
bloom  June  1st.  Winter  grain  looks  well; 
but  little  was  sown.  Spring  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  look  good;  but  oats  are  mostly  rather 
“slim.”  Corn  is  all  planted  aud  some  is  com¬ 
ing  up.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  hay, 
especially  of  clover,  which  is  our  hest  crop. 
Prices  for  farm  products  are  low  with  dull 
markets.  k.  w.  it. 

Port  Leyden,  Lewi?  Co..  May  38,— Spring 
has  been  very  late.  Some  have  finished  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes:  some  have  not  planted  any  yet. 
Next  week  will  see  the  most  of  them  in  the 
ground.  A  larger  area  than  usual  is  being 
sown  to  oats  iu  this  section,  and  not  so  large 
an  acreage  to  potatoes.  Oats  are  worth  50 
cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  40  cents; 
eggs,  13  cents;  butter,  13  to  20  cents  per 
pound ;  hay  plenty  at  $8  per  ton.  The  maple- 
sugar  season  wa3  short  here  this  Spring;  there 
was  uot  quite  so  much  made  as  usual:  worth 
10  cents  per  pound.  d.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kane,  McKeon  County. — The  early  part 
of  the  last  month  was  cold  and  wet,  so  that 
nothing  could  be  done  towards  putting  in 
crops  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
when  we  had  a  spell  of  warm  weather  with 
frequent  showers  Now  grass  looks  well,  and 
fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  Oats  are  coming  up. 
Some  have  not  planted  potatoes  yet.  The 
season  here,  is  usually  short,  and  this  year  it 
looks  as  if.it.might  be  still  shorter.1^  w.xv. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theaame 
an  .1  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
a3kiu£  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one.  tltne.l  _ 

SCOURS  IN  COWS. 

J.  M..  Nunda ,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  cow  that 
two  weeks  after  being  turned  to  grass,  was 
attacked  with  scours.  She  is  failing  off  in 
milk  and  flesh.  I  gave  her  a  quart  of  liuseed 
oil,  but  she  does  not  seem  any  better;  what 
shall  I  now  do  for  her? 

Ans.— Diarrhea,  or  “scours''  in  cattle  may 
be  the  result  of  one  or  more  of  several  causes, 
and  the  treatment  should  vary  according  to 
the  cause.  First,  it.  is  often  an  effect  of  irri¬ 
tants,  such  as  the  rank  grass  of  marsh  lands, 
wet.  sloppy  grass,  excess  of  graiD  or  liuseed, 
change  from  dry  to  green  food.  Second,  it  is 
frequently  the  result  of  disordered  digestion, 
in  which  case  the  food  without  having  been 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  “juices,”  en¬ 
ters  the  intestines  as  an  irritaut.  Third,  it  Is 
often  caused  by  disorder  of  the  liver  and  pan¬ 
creas,  their  abnormal  secretions  also  acting 
as  an  irritant  to  the  intestinal  tube  ;  and, 
fourth,  it  is  an  attendant  on  malignant 
catarrh,  tuberculosis,  pleuro-pnenmonia,  etc., 
etc.  It  would  therefore  be  mere  quackery  to 
prescribe  a  general  “cure”  for  this  ailment. 
The  actual  or  probable  cause  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  by  those  seeking  information,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  fit  our  answer  to  the  particular 
case.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  amount  of 
food  should  be  diminished,  the  quantity  of 
water  limited,  and  exercise  be  discontinued 
until  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels  is  ob¬ 
tained  it  will  be  noticed  tbat  irritants  are 
the  most  common  causes.  The  best  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  to  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  to 
remove  any  crude,  irritant  matter  in  the  in¬ 
testines  Then  make  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
of  salt,  eight  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
one  pound  of  prepared  charcoal.  Mix  them 
well  together  and  give  a  handful  in  meal  at 
each  feed.  Continue  until  the  ailment  is  re¬ 
lieved.  If  auy  of  the  other  causes  above 
mentioned  exists,  it  should,  of  course,  be  re¬ 
moved. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

Mrs.  A.  P.,  Milton  Corners,  N.  11.— 1.  Three 
years  ago  I  planted  some  apple  trees.  Soon 
after  plauting  1  noticed  od  one  a  small  spot 
on  which  the  bark  looked  depressed  and  dead, 
and  since  then  spots  have  appeared  on  half  of 
the  trees,  and  where  they  have  spread  nearly 
around,  the  trees  have  been  killed.  Is  the 
trouble  bark  blight,  and  will  it  spread  to  the 
sound  trees  if  the  affected  ones  are  allowed  to 
remain;  and  will  they  ever  be  worth  anything 
if  left?  2.  Moore’s  Arctic  Plum  winter-killed 
badly  last  Winter,  some  killing  root  and 
branch.  Is  there  a  hardier  plum  that  is  as 
good?  8.  What  is  the  Canada  plum  called  in 
the  catalogues?  It  is  hardy  here.  4.  If  the 
affected  parts  on  limb-blighted  apple  trees  be 
cut  away,  will  the  trees  be  saved?  5.  Will 
the  Russian  fruits  be  for  sale  by  nurserymen 
soou?  If  as  good  as  represented,  they  will  be 
a  great  blessing  to  us  in  ihe  cold  North.  Those 
Winters  that  have  no  souw  till  after  mid- win¬ 
ter  are  the  hardest  on  our  fruit  trees. 

Ans. — 1.  From  the  brief  description  we 
should  think  your  trees  were  either  sun- 
scalded  or  injured  by  being  bruised,  perhaps 
while  in  packing  boxes.  The  trouble  is  not 
contagious,  but  it  is  better  to  replace  the  in¬ 
jured  trees  by  new  ones.  2.  Moore’s  Arctic 
has  the  reputation  of  being  quite  hardy,  as 
has  also  the  Lombard.  You  might  try  Green 
Gage,  Long  Scarlet  and  St.  Martin.  Are 
there  no  old  plum  trees  iu  your  vicinity?  If 
so,  plant  those  varieties.  .5,  W e  know  of  no 
such  plum.  4.  Yes;  if  cut  away  below  the 
affected  part,  and  as  soon  as  it  shows.  5.  As 
soon  as  tested.  It  is  best  not  to  bo  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry,  at  least  not  enough  so  as  to 
buy  everything  labeled  “Russian. ”  There  are 
wolves  about  already  wearing  that  sheep’s 
clothes;  so  be  wary. 

ABOUT  STRAWBERRIES. 

R.  S.  G.,  Uniontoion,  la. — What  is  the 
average  yield  of  strawberries  per  acre,  and 
what  the  approximate  value  of  an  average 
crop?  2.  What  a  re  the  best  kinds  to  plant  for 
profit  and  for  a  succession  in  ripeuiDg? 

ANS.— l.The  average  yield  per  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  is  almost  anywhere  from  500  to  8,000 
quarts,  so  much  depends  on  the  system  of 
culture  and  the  varieties  planted;  but  to  give 
a  more  definite  answer,  we  will  say  that  under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  field  culture,  2,000 
quarts  per  acre  is  about  the  general  average ; 
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but  with  liberal  manuring  and  thorough  and 
clean  culture,  the  yield  is  usually  from  5.000 
to  0,000  quarts  per  aere,aud  sometimes  as  high 
as  8,000  quarts.  The  value  of  the  crop  de¬ 
pends  wholly  on  the  market  and.  size  of  the 
fruit.  Taking  the  country  over,  10  cents  per 
quart  is  about  the  average  price.  The  small 
country  towns  are  the  best  markets,  or  at 
least  they  are  the  ones  that  can  ho  depended 
on  for  a  more  uuiform  price.  2.  As  to  vari¬ 
eties,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  a  full 
list  that  will  do  well  in  every  section  of  the 
country:  but  at  the  present  time,  probably 
the  most  profitable  market  sorts  are  Manches¬ 
ter,  Crescent,  Miner,  Windsor  Chief  and  Sharp¬ 
less,  and  the  old  Wilson  Albany,  if  the  froit 
must  be  shipped  a  long  distance.  Why  do  not 
our  friends  retain  copies  of  our  Special  Num¬ 
bers  and  of  issues  containing  a  great  deal  of 
special  information  on  particular  subjects?  This 
question  was  fully  answered  by  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  successful  strawberry  growers 
everywhere,  in  the  Rural  “Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Election”  iu  the  issue  of  April  11. 
It  takes  time,  trouble  aud  “tin”  to  publish 
such  information,  aud  the  least  our  friends 
can  do  is  to  read,  ponder  aud  inwardly  digest 
what  is  so  painstakingly  placed  before  them. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Mrs.  T,  B.,  Freeport,  L.  1.— How  should 
turkeys  batched  uuder  a  hen  be  treated  till 
four  weeks  old  ? 

Ans. — Before  hatching,  the  heu  and  nest 
should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  buhacb  or 
insect  powder,  so  as  to  detroy  all  insects. 
After  hatching,  she  should  be  confined  for 
two  weeks  in  a  roomy  coop  having  a  board 
floor,  aud,  of  course,  so  made  that  the  turkeys 
can  have  a  free  run.  They  should  be  fed  at 
first  on  curds  made  of  sour  milk,  and  have  an 
occasional  hard  boiled  egg,  also  a  little  bread 
crumbs,  or,  better  than  the  last,  mix  flour  and 
fine  corn-meal,  equal  parts,  into  a  thick  dough 
with  new  milk,  and  bake  it  into  loaves,  giving 
the  birds  these  broken  fine.  When  two  weeks 
old  they  may'  be  allowed  to  run  at  large  dur¬ 
ing  dry  days  and  be  fed  as  above,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  broken  corn  and  wneat 
screenings.  Sour  milk  is  always  a  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  food.  If  young  turkeys  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  on  the  damp  ground,  they  take 
rheumatism,  and  their  legs  grow  out  of  shape. 
death  to  the  canker-worm. 

A.  G,  Fan  H„  Zeeland ,  Mich. — 1.  One  of 
my  neighbors  has  an  orchard  badly  infested 
with  worms  resembling  currant  worms,  which 
eat  the  leaves,  and  when  the  tree  is  jarred 
they*  spiu  down  by  thousands.  They  have 
now  been  there  for  five  years  and  the  trees 
look  as  though  tire  had  been  through  them : 
what  are  they?  2.  Will  putting  a  circle  of 
coal-tar  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  be  of 
any  service,  aud  would  it  injure  the  trees?  3. 
What  else  can  we  do? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  either  the  true  canker 
worm  or  the  elm-tree  winter  moth.  They  are 
very  much  alike,  only  the  canker-worms  usu¬ 
ally  come  from  the  ground  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  Spring;  the  others  lay  theirs  in  the  Fall 
and  on  warm  days  in  Winter.  In  both,  the 
females  are  wingless  and  ascend  the  trees  by 
crawling,  and  may  be  caught  by  applying  a 
paper  baud  around  the  trees,  and  on  this  ap¬ 
plying  printer’s  ink.  2.  Coal-tar  would  in¬ 
jure  the  tree  if  applied  directly  to  the  bark, 
and,  besides,  it  hardens  too  quickly  to  be  re¬ 
commended.  3.  The  best  way  to  rid  the  or¬ 
chard  of  either,  as  they  both  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  is  to  procure  a  Field  force 
pump  aud  a  short  section  of  hose  and  a  good 
spraying  nozzle:  place  a  tank  on  a  wagon  or 
sled,  and  to  the  cover  or  top  firmly  attach 
the  pump:  fill  the  tank  with  water,  and  to 
every  40  gallons  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
pure  Paris-green,  and  stir  thoroughly,  and 
with  this  water  spray  the  orchard,  taking 
pains  to  do  it  well.  It  is  certain  death  to  the 
worms,  but  you  must  be  careful  in  using  it, 
as  it  is  certain  death  to  everything  else  tbat 
eats  it. 

PITTING  CABBAGES  AND  POTATOES,  ETC. 

.1.  F.  P.,  Falls  City,  Neb. — 1.  How  can  I 
kill  the  striped  bug  and  cut-worm  on  water¬ 
melons?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  bury 
cabbages  and  potatoes? 

Ans.— Buhach  will  destroy  striped  bugs. 
The  difficulty  is  in  reaching  them,  they  get  so 
under  the  vines;  but  with  a  Clyelone  Nozzle  it 
can  be  done.  Cut-worms  can  be  killed  early, 
before  any  plants  have  come  up,  by  poisoning 
with  Paris-green  sprinkled  on  cabbage’ leu ves 
or  clover, if  these  are  thrown  about  the  ground. 
The  only  way  to  destroy  them  now  is  to  dig 
them  out  aud  pinch  their  beads.  2.  Cabbages 
should  be  placed  iu  a  trench,  close  together 
with  heads  down,  with  a  slight  covering  of 
earth,  leaves  or  straw.  Freezing  dees  not 
hurt  them.  Potatoes  should  be  placed  iu  pits, 
and  if  tljp  ground  is  dry,  these  should  be  dug 
considerably  below  the  surface.  They  should 
be  peaked  up  sharp  and  covered  with  eight 
inches  of  straw,  six  inches  of  dirt,  then  an¬ 
other  foot  of  straw,  and  eight  inches  of  dirt. 


Horse  manure  is  excellent  for  the  last  cover¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  they  must  not  freeze.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  ventilate  the  pits  for  a  few  days  . 
when  first,  covered,  with  pieces  of  tile  or  a 
hoard  tube  four  inches  square.  When  cold 
weather  comes,  pull  these  out,  fill  the  holes 
with  straw  and  cover  with  earth. 

SWELLING  IN  HORSE’S  BELLY. 

E.  J.  G.,  Penn  Yann,N.  F.— Three  months 
ago  a  swelling,  very  hard  and  nearly  a  foot 
across,  appeared  under  the  belly  of  a  young 
horse.  After  having  been  probed  several 
times,  it  began  to  emit  a  very  thick,  yellowish 
matter.  The  animal  continued  to  eat  well, 
but  got  very  poor.  Iu  time  the  swelling  went 
down,  but  thin,  yell  w  water  has  kept  running 
from  it.  The  horse  appears  to  be  in  good 
health,  but  cannot  stand  much  work;  wbat 
should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — If  the  discharge  comes  from  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  cavity,  have  it  laid  open  aud 
searched  for  a  foreign  body.  Should  any  be 
found,  remove  it,  and  wash  the  sore,  twice 
daily,  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(acid  one  part,  water  100  parts).  If  nothing  is 
found,  or  if  the  discharge  is  from  the  general 
surface,  it  is  probably  an  anasarcous  swelling 
flue  to  general  debility.  Give  four  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  with  one  ouuee  of  giDger. 
Then,  twice  daily,  four  drams  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  two  drams  of  chlorate  of  potash,  one 
ounce  of  cinchona  and  four  drams  of  gentian. 
Also  use  the  carbolic  acid  wash. 

diptheria  in  poultry. 

R.  M.,  KdwardsvUU,  PI. — The  throats  of  my 
hens  are  swollen,  aud  when  they  breathe  they 
gasp.  They  can’t  shut  their  beaks,  nor  can 
they  eat.  Yellow  fungus  like  matter  was 
found  in  the  throat  of  a  dead  bird;  what  is 
the  matter? 

Ans  — Diptheria  is  the  matter,  due  probably 
to  a  cold  caused  by  change  of  weather,  or  to 
dampness,  or  to  disorder  of  the  blood,  helped, 
if  not  produced,  by  feeding  too  much  com. 
Corn  alone  will  not  suffice  as  feed  for  poultry. 
They  should  also  have  some  oats,  wheat  bran 
in  the  form  of  a  mush,  and  vegetables,  with 
scraps  of  meat  now  and  then.  Treat  them  as 
follows:— Dissolve  a  teaspooufol  of  chlorate  of 
potash  iu  half  a  pint  of  water.  Dip  a  feather 
in  it  aud  swab  the  mouth  and  throat  twice  a 
day:  then  put  a  drop  of  the  solution  down 
the  throat.  Feed  warm  milk  and  bread.  Care¬ 
fully  wash  the  feather, or  better,  take  another, 
before  operating  on  another  fowl,  and  do  not 
foul  the  solution.  The  disease  is  highly  con¬ 
tagious. 

WATER  POWER. 

'  Subscriber,  Adrain,  Michigan.— 1.  What 
power  can  I  get  from  an  overshot  water 
wheel  with  eight  foot  fall  and  six  solid  inches 
of  water?  Where  can  I  get  information  on 
cost  and  construction? 

ANS.— Your  description  of  the  water  flow 
is  not  sufficiently  exact  for  a  definite  answer. 
You  do  not  say  if  it  is  a  spill  over  a  dam 
or  only  running  water  in  a  stream.  The 
amount  of  discharge  or  its  velocity  and  area 
should  be  given,  with  the  amount  of  fall, 
which,  as  you  say,  may  be  eight  feet.  If  the 
solid  six-inch  stream  is  a  spill  over  a  dam,  six 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  wide,  you  may  uti¬ 
lize  oue-and-six-temhs  horse  power  with  eight 
feet  fall.  If  the  spill  is  wider,  say  one  foot, 
then  you  may  double  the  above  power  aud  so 
on.  If  the  solid  six  iuch  stream  is  flowing  in 
a  bed,  we  must  know  the  velocity  per  second 
or  minute  to  give  an  answer.  We  think  that 
you  will  find  a  millwright  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  milling  towns,  tbat  is  capable 
of  constructing  an  overshot  wheel  auitaLde  for 
your  stream  and  wants.  Turbines  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  used  now  that  we  think  you  will  do 
well  to  address  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  who  manufacture  aud  put  up 
small  turbines  to  run  under  heads  of  three 
feet  aud  upwards. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

H.  W.  G.,  UpsomvUle,  Pa. — 1.  How  many 
“perfeetf’-floweriog  strawherries  should  he  set 
with  1,0UU  pistil  la  tes  to  fertilize  them  in  tbo 
matted-row  system?  2.  For  how  many  years 
can  a  field  of  straw  berries  be  cultivated  with 
profit,  without  replanting,  where  the  runners 
have  been  cut  off?  8.  When  will  raspberries 
planted  on  May  12  need  pruning? 

Ans. — 1.  The  general  rule  is  about  one  row 
of  perfect  flowering  to  every  five  or  six  of 
pistillate;  but  for  the  most  perfect  results  it 
is  better  to  make  every  third  row  of  perfoet- 
flowering  sorts.  3.  If  free  from  weeds  and 
well  manured,  the  field  may  be  kept  uuder 
strawberries  from  three  to  five  years;  but,  as 
the  cost  of  cleaning  out  the  beds  after  fruiting 
time  is  often  more  than  that  of  starting  a  new 
plantation,  many  of  the  best  market  growers 
pick  only  one  crop,  and  then  plow  under, 
having  a  new  bed  coming  on  for  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  3.  Spring  planting  of  raspberries 
should  be  pinched  back  as  soon  as  the  new 
growth  reaches  15  to  18  inches  in  hight.  This 
will  cause  the  canes  to  branch  freely,  and  to 


grow  strong  and  stocky,  so  as  to  require  no 
staking.  No  further  pruning  will  be  required 
till  early  next  Spring, before  the  buds  swell. 

LAMENESS  IN  A  COW. 

W.  B.  M„  Saukville,  W is.— One  of  my  cows 
is  quite  lame  on  the  left  hind  leg,  which  she 
cannot  use  at  all.  The  lameness  began  in 
February,  when  all  the  legs  were  more  or  less 
affected,  but  finally  it  settled  in  the  stifle  joint 
of  the  hind  leg.  We  thought  the  trouble 
originally*  due  to  straining  ou  the  snow.  She 
eats  well,  hut  is  in  poor  condition:  what  should 
be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— If  there  is  inflammation  in  the  joint, 
uso  cooliug  lotions,  such  as  spirits  of  wiue,  two 
ounces ;  water,  one  pint ;  mix.  Another, 
spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces;  acetate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  four  ounces;  water,  one  pint;  mix.  A 
linen  bandage  should  be  applied  to  the  part 
and  be  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  mixture, 
or  it  may  be  applied  with  moderate  friction. 
The  use  of  the  lotion  should  be  persisted  iu. 
When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  use  the 
following  stimulant:  Soap  liniment,  eight 
ounces;  solution  of  ammonia, one  ounce;  tinct¬ 
ure  of  opium,  three  ounces:  mix,  and  apply 
twice  a  day  with  moderate  friction.  If  there 
is  constipation,  a  laxative  should  now  and 
then  be  administered. 

LAMENESS  FROM  SORE  SHOULDER  IN  A  HORSE. 

V.  IF.  K.,  Mill  Village,  Pa.— My  horse  is 
lame,  owing  to  a  soreness  in  the  shoulder. 
Pressure  on  the  place  causes  pain.  Before 
getting  lame,  she  bad  to  pull  very  hard  for 
some  time.  Wbat  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— Rub  the  shoulder  well  with  any  good 
liniment,  or  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  and 
ammonia.  Continue  the  rubbing  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  liu- 
imeut  may*  be  absorbed.  Generally,  when 
shoulder  lameness  is  due  to  heavy  drawing, 
violent  tugging  or  galloping  on  hard  roads, 
rest,  fomentation  and  a  light  dose  of  medicine 
will  suffice.  If  the  lameness  continues  after 
the  imflannnatory  symptoms  have  subsided, 
use  the  following  liDimenl:  Linseed  oil,  one 
pint;  chloric  ether,  one  ounce;  oil  of  cedar, 
balf  an  ounce;  mix,  and  apply  to  the  shoulder 
night  and  morning. 

WARTS  ON  COWS’  TEATS. 

D.  H.  B.,  FarmersvUle,  Mass.—W hat  is  the 
best  method  of  ridding  a  cow’s  teats  of  warts? 

Ans.— If  the  warts  ore  raised  above  the 
surface  sufficiently,  tie  around  them  a  ligature 
of  silk,  or  even  a  horse  hair  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  drop  off. 
If  not  of  this  kind,  touch  them  daily  with  a 
piece  of  Dltrate  of  silver  moistened,  or  with  a 
little  of  this  iu  solution.  Nitric  acid  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  wart  will  also  prove 
effectual.  Of  course,  iu  applying  any  caustic 
substance,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
allowed  to  reach  the  surrounding  skin,  and  if 
it  eats  too  deep,  it  can  be  at  once  stopped  by 
the  application  of  any  grease.  We  have  seen 
warts  removed  by  applying,  after  each  milk¬ 
ing,  a  paste  of  baking  soda  just  moist  enough 
to  be  sticky,  and  put  ou  the  exeresence  only. 

OYSTER  SHELLS, 

Inquirer,  AmexUle,  Pa, — 1.  What  are  the 
constituents  of  oyster  shells?  2.  Would  a  com¬ 
position  of  equal  parts  lime,  ground  oyster 
shells  aud  ground  limestone,  400  pounds  per 
acre,  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  gardens  or  grain? 

Ans  — We  have  answered  this  question 
mauy  times  of  late;  it  seems  to  us  as  though 
every  one  must  have  it  committed  to  memory. 
Oyster  shells  are  almost  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  worth  only  a  little  more  than  ground 
limestone.  2  The  lime,  by  which  is  probably 
meant  burned  lime,  is  caustic,  and  the  most 
soluble  and  therefore  worth  more  than  the 
others.  On  some  lands  an  application  of  it 
would  pay,  and  others  not,  and  no  one  can  tell 
till  it  is  tried. 

BURNT  HONES,  ETC. 

11.  £&  II.,  Lawrence,  Texas.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  burn  bones  iu  large  quantity?  2. 
Wlmt  is  the  best  method  of  pulverizing  them 
after  burning?  8.  Wbat  is  the  address' of 
parties  having  the  Japanese  Plum? 

Ans.— 1.  It  depends  upon  the  available  fuel. 
They  can  be  mixed  through  a  log  heap,  the 
whole  to  be  covered  with  a  light  coveriug  of 
sods  or  soil,  or  they  can  be  laid  up  with  cord 
wood  into  a  compact  pile,  or  with  coal,  and 
the  same  covered  with  earth  or  sods.  2.  Lay 
them  on  a  floor,  or  hard,  smooth  plot  of 
ground,  and  break  them  with  a  hammer  or 
maul,  or  an  old  ax  will  answer.  8.  J.  Lusk  & 
Son,  Oakland,  Cal. 

CLEANING  A  CHIMNEY, 

II .  S.,  Mile  Point ,  West  Fa.— Is  there  any 
machine  for  cleaning  soot  from  chimneys 
without  goiug  upon  the  building? 

Ans. — Wc  know  of  no  such  implement.  If 
the  chimney  is  sound,  it  can  be  done  by  burn¬ 
ing  ft  small  bundle  of  loose,  dry  straw  in  its 
lower  end;  but  this  is  a  little  daugerous  and 
should  never  be  attempted  except  after  a  rain 
when  the  roof  is  thoroughly  wet.  The  best 
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way  we  have  ever  tried,  is  to  go  upon  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  drop  a  small  rope  down  the  flue,  and 
to  this  attach  a  small  bundle  of  small  sticks 
or  twigs.  By  putting  this  near  the  middle 
of  the  rope  and  drawing  it  back  and  forth  a 
l'ew  times,  the  flue  will  be  made  very  clean. 

THE  BEST  KEEPING  APPLE  FOB  THE  WEST. 

D.  T.  (!.,  Steele  City ,  Neb. — What  Is  a  better 
apple,  for  late  use,  than  the  Willow  Twig? 

ANSWERED  BY  PRES  T.  T.  LYON. 

Willow  Twig  and  Beu  Davis  compete  very 
closely  for  the  palm  as  long  keepers  for  the 
West,  with  the  preference  rather  in  favor  of 
the  former,  so  far  as  keeping  only  is  con¬ 
cerned.  although  appearance  is  decidedly  iu 
favor  of  the  lutter.  Neither  of  them  is  above 
third  quality  in  flavor.  Grimes’s  Golden  is 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  either,  on  account 
of  its  flue  quality;  but  its  productiveness,  and 
possibly  eveu  its  hardiuess  in  the  extreme 
West,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  doubtful. 


Miscellaneous. 

“ Novice Lake  Center ,  Pa. — What  causes 
the  iujury  to  the  raspberry  cauo,  a  specimen 
of  which  I  send?  At  the  rate  the  vines  are 
being  destroyed,  i  shall  have  none  nextj'ear, 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  have  found  four  canes 
affected  in  one  bill.  Something  eats  a  circle 
just  inside  the  outer  coveriug,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  inside  is  all  eaten  out,  and  the  cane 
dies  above  the  place.  2.  I  have  a  strawberry 
lied  planted  in  the  Fall  of  1883,  and  which  is 
now  loaded  with  forming  fruit;  to  get  the 
largest  yield  uext  year,  must  1  grow  uew 
plauts  and  set  them  out  this  year,  or  will  the 
old  plants  bear  as  well?  The  ground  is  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  ashes,  bone  dust  and  cow 
manure. 

A  ns. — 1.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  rasp¬ 
berry-cane  borer,  for  which  at  present  there  is 
no  known  remedy,  except  to  cut  off  and  burn 
all  ulfected  caue  at  the  first,  appearance  of  the 
trouble.  2.  If  kept  free  from  weeds,  aud 
thoroughly  cultivated  after  fruiting,  aud  well 
manured  with  the'  bone  and  ashes,  the  vines 
may  he  continued  in  fruiting  three  or  four 
years,  although  it  is  often  cheaper  to  plant 
out  u  new  bed  each  season  than  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  weeding  the  old  one. 

if.  C.  D.,  Loveland,  Col. — 1.  Would  the 
Rural's  plan  of  potato  growing  be  adapted 
to  irrigation?  2.  Many  tell  me  that  early  po¬ 
tatoes  here  make  a  second  growth  and  are 
spoiled;  is  not  the  fault  iu  the  watering?  8. 
How  would  you  advise  the  use  of  water  on 
potatoes?  4.  Sweet  corn  is  much  damaged  by 
a  worm  which  burrows  into  the  ear  and  des¬ 
troys  the  graiu;  what  is  it  and  w!  at  is  the 
remedy  ( 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  it  just  the  thing,  except 
that  but  little  mulch  should  be  used.  2.  It 
undoubtedly  is.  3.  We  should  me  plenty  of 
water  all  through  their  early  growth  aud  un¬ 
til  the  tuhers  were  two-thirds  grown,  aud 
after  that  none,  trusting  to  the  mulch  to 
carry  them  through  to  maturity.  What 
makes  the  second  growth  is  allowing  them  to 
become  too  dry,  aud  thus  forcing  partial  ripen¬ 
ing  when  only  partially  grown.  The  further 
application  of  water  causes  them  to  grow 
prongy  aud  become  watery.  4,  This  Is  the 
Cotton-boll  Worm  and  can  bo  kept  in  check 
by  hand  picking  the  first  broods,  by  the  use 
of  lighted  flames  to  burn  the  moths  up  by  night, 
and  by  plaeiug  here  and  there  dishes  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution  of  water,  vinegar  and  molasses. 
By  commencing  early  aud  using  all  these 
methods  they  cun  bo  prevented  from  doing 
much  damage. 

J.  B.  W.,  Sterling,  III. — 1.  What  is  the 
trouble  with  my  chicks?  The  eggs  are  nearly 
all  fertile,  but  the  chicks  camiot  break  out 
owing  to  the  toughness  of  the  skins.  2.  Dotbe 
youug  plauts  of  Gregg  and  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berries  look  alike?  2.  Is  there  any  difference 
between  Sburpless  and  Manchester,  except  iu 
the  blossom? 

Ans.-1  .  The  probability  is  the  eggs  were  kept 
too  dry.  They  should  be  sprinkled  every  two 
days  for  a  week  before  the  chicks  hatch  out, 
with  warm  water.  2.  No;  Gregg  is  a  black¬ 
cap  and  grows  from  the  tips;  Cuthbert  is  a 
red,  and  propagates  from  suckers,  2.  Yes  ; 
the  Sharpless  is  the  largest  berry  growu;  the 
Manchester  Is  only  moderately  large.  The 
Manchester  is  pistillate  ;  that  is,  it  has  no 
stamens,  aud  is  scarlet  in  color;  the  Sharpless 
bus  a  “ perfect”  flower,  and  its  color  is  a  bright 
red.  When  highly  manured,  the  Sharpless  is 
apt  to  grow  very  irregular  also. 

F.  A.,  Glendale,  N.  Y, — 1.  Two  of  my 
calves,  when  about  u  day  old,  were  affected 
with  scours  and  died,  tvhat  was  the  cause?  2. 
Are  peas  aud  oats  good  feed  for  milch  cows. 
Borne  say  peas  dry  them  up,  is  this  true? 

ANS.— 1.  Probably  the  cause  of  SCOUTS  111 
the  calves  at  so  early  au  age  was  due  to  some¬ 
thing  uuwbolesome  in  the  dam's  milk. 
“Scours  iu  calves’’  whs  fully  discussed  iu  the 
F.  C.  of  June  0,  ami  we  must  refer  our  friend 
to  the  issue  of  that  date.  2.  Capital  food;  the 
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only  trouble  is  that  peas  and  oats  are  rather 
expensive.  The  bulk  of  the  ration  on  which 
Princess  2d  gave  her  great  yield  was  peas  and 
oat  meal,  but  there  was  au  addition  of  oil 
meal  and  bran.  For  soiling  or  ensilage,  peas 
and  oats  will  be  ready  to  cut  at  the  same  time, 
and  form  a  very  excellent  green-food  combi¬ 
nation.  both  for  fattening  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  For  seed,  mix  two  bushels  of  peas  with 
40  quarts  of  oats,  and  drill  four  bushels  of  the 
mixture  per  acre.  The  combined  crop  will 
be  ready  to  cut  when  the  pea  is  in  blossom ; 
but  it  will  be  best  when  the  seed  is  in  milk. 

T.  ./.  6'.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. — 1.  Is  there  a 
certain  day  in  August  on  which  if  an/ tree 
or  plant  is  cut  or  bruised,  it  will  die;  and  if 
so,  what  day  is  it?  2.  How  old  should  a  sow 
be  before  she  is  allowed  to  breed  ?  3  If  a  field 
is  sown  to  Red  Clover  next  Fall,  would  it  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  the  succeeding  Summer?  4. 
Should  Red  Clover  be  pastured  when  inteuded 
for  hay  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No;  the  belief  is  only  a  popular 
superstition.  It  iujures  any  plant  or  tree  to 
cut  its  top  off  when  in  full  growth,  but  it  is 
not  certaiu  death.  2.  They  are  often  bred 
when  less  than  a  year  old;  but  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able.  The  best  breeding  age  is  from  two 
to  four  years.  If  paired  at  11  months  for 
the  first  litter,  it  will  be  about  right.  3.  Yes, 
a  lino  crop,  providing  the  Winter  does  not 
injure  it.  4.  If  pastured,  it  will  not  yield  as 
much  bay  as  if  not  pastured:  and  if  pastured 
too  closely,  it  will  soon  "run 1  out. 

J.  S.  D.,  Linden.  —  1.  Is  the  Black  beard¬ 
ed  Centennial  Wheat  grown  anywhere  as  a 
Winter  variety?  2.  Does  the  Eureka  Wheat 
stand  the  Winter  well?  3.  Do  these  varieties 
yield  large  crops? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  in  certain  parts  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  Colorado  and  several  other 
places.  2.  We  fouud  the  Eureka  (Wysor’s)  a 
dwarf,  very  early  wheat  aud  quite  hardy.  3. 
W  here  the  Black-bearded  Centennial  thrives 
either  as  a  spring  or  winter  wheat,  it  yields 
well;  but  this  area  is  restricted.  We  should 
not  think  the  Eureka  would  yie’d  heavily 
anywhere. 

J.  \V.  Falls  City,  Neb.,  sends  for  name 
specimens  of  an  insect  fouud  on  fruit  trees. 

Ans. — The  insect  is  the  Apple-twig  Borer — 
Amphicems  bieaudatus.  It  is  a  small  cylin¬ 
drical  beetle,  three  tenths  of  an  inch  iu  length, 
of  a  dark  chestnut-brown  color  above  and 
darker  beneath.  While  in  the  larval  state, 
the  insect  does  no  injury;  it  is  the  beetle 
which  bores  into  the  branches  of  apple,  pear 
aud  cherry  trees.  It  works  downward  through 
the  pith,  making  a  cylindrical  burrow  one  or 
two  inches  long.  Twigs  injured  by  them  turn 
brown,  and  are  liable  to  break  off  in  windy 
weather. 

W.  B.,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark  ,  sends  twigs 
of  grape  vine,  which  have  been  punctured  for 
egg-laying  purposes,  by  one  of  the  tree  crick¬ 
ets,  aud  asks  its  name. 

Ans, — The  common  species,  CEcanthus  niv- 
eus,  lays  its  eggs  close  together.  The  species 
sent  is  CE -autbua  latipennis,  which  makes  its 
punctures  at  considerable  intervals,  deposit¬ 
ing  a  single  egg  in  each  puncture.  Where 
this  insect  is  abundant  enough  to  do  much 
damage,  tho  only  satisfactory  way  of  destroy¬ 
ing  it  ts  by  pruning,  and  burning  the  infested 
twigs. 

IF.  F.,  Baraboo,  Wis. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  grape  seeds?.  2.  I  sent  for  seeds 
to  A.  C.  Nellis  <*fc  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
aruoug  others,  and  that  firm  alone  has  kept 
the  money,  but  failed  to  send  the  seed.  Docs 
the  Rural  kuow  the  firm?  3.  How  is  it  that 
late  grapes  sometimes  sprout  ahead  of  eurly 
kinds? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  time  is  when  the  grape  is 
ripe.  1’lant  them  then,  aud  cover  lightly 
with  a  mulch  to  be  removed  in  early  Spring. 
2.  We  do  not  kuow  it.  3.  Late  fruits  need 
a  long  season  in  w  bich  to  mature.  The  Kieffer 
— a  late  pear — is  about  the  first  to  bloom.  The 
White  Elephant  and  Late  Beauty'  of  Hebron 
are  late  potatcit  s,  but  they  bloom  early. 

G.  K  L.,  Setauket,  N.  Y  —  1.  We  have  a 
pencil  orchard  set  four  y  ears  ago;  would  it  be 
advisible  to  plow  it  or  to  use  a  Whipple  spring 
tooth  harrow  ?  2.  Should  anything  be  planted 
iu  the  orchard  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  makes  but  little  difference  what 
the  tool  is  with  which  you  work  it,  provided 
you  keep  the  surface  mellow  and  free  from 
grass  aud  weeds.  If  you  conclude  to  plow  it, 
don’t  plow  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots.  2, 
We  should  prefer  to  keep  it  clean,  aiul  give 
the  trees  the  full  advantage  of  the  land;  but 
cropping  will  do  no  harm,  if  you  supply 
manure  accordingly. 

F.  d.  L.,  Brock-port,  Pa. — When  should  the 
old  trout  be  shut  from  the  spawning  beds  to 
prevent  their  eating  the  spawn? 

Ans. — This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
are  through  spawning ;  nor  should  the  youug 
fry  be  allowed  to  pass  iuto  the  ponds  with  the 
old  fish  before  they  are  two  years  old.  We 


know  a  pond  where  the  old  trout  eat  spawn 
and  the  youDg  fry  so  closely  that  there  is  no 
increase. 

G.  H.,  Eldon,  Mo. — Where  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  buried,  and  what  is  there  to  mark 
the  spot  where  he  lies? 

Ans  — At  his  home,  Montecello,  on  a  hill 
near  Cbarlottsville,  Virginia.  The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  is  now  somewhat  di¬ 
lapidated,  according  to  late  accounts. 

./.  H  S  ,  Brantford ,  Can. — My  raspberry 
and  currant  bushes  came  out  in  leaf;  I  put  a 
little  salt  around  each  bush  and  they  have 
died;  has  the  salt  killed  them? 

Ans. — A  little  salt  would  not  kill, but  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  would,  particularly  in  early 
Spring. 

F.  W.,  St.  Joseph,  La. — Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  buhach  or  pyretbrum  powder? 

Ans. — It  is  for  sale  at  nearly  all  drug  stores. 

■S’.  W.  M.,  Clay  Center,  Kan. — What  is  the 
insect,  specimens  of  which  are  forwarded.  It 
inftsts  apple  and  pear  blossoms  and  leaves? 

Ans. — It  is  the  Tarnished  Plant  Bug  (Lygus 
lineolaris).  It  is  a  very  general  feeder,  and 
sometimes  injures  a  great  many  plants. 

C.  B  .  Millington ,  N.  J  — My  roosters  are 
losing  their  neck  feathers.  There  is  no  vermin 
that!  see.  Skin  red  and  sore.  They  eat  well, 
and  their  house  is  clean. 

Ans. — See  Farmers’  Club  in  last  week’s 
Rural. 

W.  H.  S  ,  Woodlawn,  Pa. — Is  the  Dodge 
Economy  Drier  Co.,  of  Normal,  Ill.,  reliable; 
if  so,  is  their  drying  apparatus  all  they  claim 
font? 

Ans. — The  company  is  reliable.  We  have 
never  seen  their  machine  in  operation. 

E.  H.  C.,  No  address. — Why  is  it  that  only 
a  part  of  the  Clydesdale  stallions  imported 
into  this  country  are  “docked?” 

Ans. — Docking  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
“there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.” 

C.  P.  7’.,  Seymour,  Texas,  sends  us  a  long 
list  of  plants,  and  asks  where  they  can  be  ob 
taiued. 

Ans. — From  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, Ga. 

B.  P.  Milts,  Sastings-on- Hudson,  N.  Y., 
wishes  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  grow¬ 
ers  of  good  peaches  in  New  Jersey,  who  would 
snpply  a  demaud  for  them. 

Subscriber,  Buckingham,  Ya. — The  blos¬ 
soms  from  a  small  tree  iu  the  woods  are  Itea 
Virginica. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  S,,  Hydetown,  Pa.— The  following  re¬ 
marks  are  from  a  plain  old  farmer  who  does 
not  often  appear  in  public  print;  but  has  for 
more  than  half  a  century  earned  his  daily 
bread  by  his  daily  attention  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  farm.  On  page  201,  of  the 
Rural,  an  article  headed  “A  Protest  Agaiust 
‘Stockman’s’  Notes”  seems,  by  the  place  it  oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  foremost  agricultural  paper  in 
the  country,  to  call  for  a  careful  and  thorough 
consideration— if  uot  for  a  solemn  counter- 
protest. 

In  speaking  of  chicken  cholera,  the  writer 
says:  “Every  one  who  uses  this  disinfectant 
[sulphuric  acid)  intelligently',  can  save  his 
fowls,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  them 
even  after  the  disease  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  flock.”  And  a  little  further  on, 
he  says:  “Guard  agaiust  the  introduction  of 
the  contagion.  No  attention  to  cleanliness 
and  purity  of  food  and  drink  will  save  your 
animals  or  fowls,  if  this  essential  precaution 
is  neglected.” 

What  does  he  mean  by  these  contradictory 
statements?  Does  he  forget  what  he  has 
written  as  fast  as  the  ink  dries?  A  disinfec¬ 
tant.  is  a  cleanser,  and  after  the  bulk  of  tilth 
is  removed,  it  is  undoubtedly  very'  useful  in 
allaying  the  odors  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
particles  of  matter,  otherwise  uueome-at  able. 

He  goes  on  to  caution  us  to  beware  of  the 
opiuions  of  writers  who  contend  that  this  spe¬ 
cific  disease  (cholera)  is  spontaueously  pro¬ 
duced  by  filth  aud  unhealthy  food.  But  if  his 
theory  is  Correct,  why  caution  us?  What  if  it 
is  uot?  We  all  know  perfectly  that  many 
other  disease*  are  so  produced,  uud  if  this  one 
is  not  so  generated,  but  after  being  introduced 
by  contagion  can  be  easily  arrested  and  cured 
by  cleanliness,  how  can  he  make  out  that  the 
theory  of  its  spontaneous  generation  is  “a 
delusion  aud  false  doctrine  mainly  responsible 
for  the  great  prevalence  and  spread  of  conta¬ 
gious  animal  diseases  in  this  country?” 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
fellow  farmers  of  a  younger  generation  is 
probably  the  same  that  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V. 
M.,  had  iu  his  mind,  but  which  he  has,  unin¬ 
tentionally,  of  course,  so  worded  as  to  be,  iu 
my  humble  opiuiou,  strougly'  calculated  to 
mislead.  It  is  simply  that  while  we  all  believe 
in  guarding  to  tho  best  of  our  ability  agaiust 
foreign  infection,  we  must  never  lose  faith  iu 
the  virtue  of  cleanliness  aud  healthful  food 
and  drink  as  the  greatest  of  all  safeguards 
against  all  diseases.  He  has  not  made  me 


“shy”  of  Stockman.  His  (Stockman’s)  crit¬ 
icisms  are  good,  in  spite  of  that  wicked  kink 
in  him,  where  he  says,  “Mankind  like  to  be 
fooled  and  humbugged.”  That’s  wicked.  Bat 
I  don’t  think  it  is  the  “unpardonable  sin,” 
nor  do  I  believe  the  idea  is  original  with 
“Stockman.” 

Now,  “one  word  more.”  Does  not  the  subject 
of  my  criticism,  while  criticising  Stockman, 
seem  to  have  labored  under  the  sad  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  having  worked  himself  into  a  bad 
humor  with  bis  subject:  a  condition  against 
which  we  should  all  guard  very  carefully, 
particlarly  when  writing  under  the  eye  of  a 
most  sensible  public. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dr.  Salmon’s  meaning  seems  to 
us  quite  plain.  It  had  been  intimated,  on 
page  1G5,  that  the  “cares”  attributed  by  the 
Doctor  to  the  disinfectant  he  recommended 
(two  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  two-gallon 
pail  of  water),  were  really  due  to  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  which  he  also  enjoined.  He  iosists  that, 
while  cleanliness  is  an  excellent  thing,  it  will 
not  of  itself  cure  cases  of  chicken  cholera, 
whereas  the  disinfectant  will  cure  such  cases, 
even  where  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  provid¬ 
ed  all  the  germs  of  the  disease  accessible  to  the 
fowls  can  be  acted  upon  by  it;  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  manure  is  necessary  mainly 
because  “otherwise  the  fowls  will  scratch  be¬ 
low  the  superficial  layer  that  was  wet,  and 
will,  or  may,  meet  with  germs  that  have  not 
been  destroyed.”  Nor  is  there, to  our  mind,  any¬ 
thing  contradictory  in  the  passages  quoted. 
The  remedy  may  be  efficacious;  yet  it  would 
be  better  not  to  need  it  than  to  use  it.  Surely 
it  is  better  not  to  need  medicine  at  all,  than 
to  have  to  take  it,  however  efficacious  it  may 
be  as  a  specific?  Very  properly,  therefore,  he 
advises  us  to  guard  against  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  from  infected  flocks— the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  spread  among  healthy 
fowls.  The  belief  that  cnolera  is  spontaneous¬ 
ly  produced,  certainly  tends  to  beget  care¬ 
lessness  about  the  previous  condition  of  the 
docks  from  which  new  introductions  are 
made.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  flocks  from 
which  fowls  are  taken  to  be  introduced 
among  healthy  poultry ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  chicken  cholera  is  widely  spread  by  neg¬ 
lect  iu  this  matter.  A  disinfectant  is  hardly 
a  “cleanser”  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word;  but  rather  a  destroyer  or  neutralizer 
of  the  germs  of  disease.  We  fully  agree  with 
our  friend  as  to  the  value  of  many  of  Stock- 
man’s  contributions  to  these  columns-  and  it 
certainly  appears  to  us  there  is  a  trifle  too 
much  acerbity  in  the  discussion  between  him 
and  bis  critics. 

I\  W.,  St.  Josei'H,  La. — In  the  Rural  of 
May  30,  an  editorial  on  farm  wages,  based  on 
Mr.  Dodge’s  report,  says  that  the  “average 
in  Southern  States  is  $14  27.”  Not  being  a 
politician,  allow  me  to  offer  a  few  figures  for 
wages  iu  this  section.  Skilled  laborers  receive 
from  $2.50  to  $3.fl0  per  day.  Farm  or  planta¬ 
tion  hands  get,  from  January  1st  to  August 
1st,  75  cents  per  day;  from  August  1st  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  cutting  wood,  $1  per  day;  from 
September  1st  to  January  1st,  picking  cotton, 
$1.50  per  day.  Beside  this.every  man  or  fam¬ 
ily  is  furnished  a  two  room  house,  one-half  an 
acre  of  garden,  one-quarter  acre  of  sweet  pota¬ 
to  patch,  fire  wood  and  a  team  to  haui  it  home, 
free  of  charge.  So  much  for  wages.  When 
the  laborers  rent  ground  and  work  well,  they 
clear, man  and  wife,  10  bales  of  cotton, or  $400. 
This  includes  same  garden,  etc.,  allowed  to 
wage  hands. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Happy  are.  or  should  be,  the 
hired  hands  in  that  section;  but  the  happier 
their  lot.  the  more  wretched  must  be  that  of 
others  in  the  South.  Mr.  Dodge  gave  the 
ai-erage  wages  iu  all  that  section,  aud  in  strik¬ 
ing  au  average,  the  higher  the  wages  ou  one 
side  of  the  mean  line,  the  lower  must  he  those 
on  the  other.  How  the  poorly  paid  workers 
elsewhere  must  envy  their  fortunate  fellows  in 
Tensas  Parish,  La. ! 

A.  C.  B.,  Box  htifi,  Rochester,  N.  H. — Will 
A.  C.  C.,of  Lakeville,  Dakota  Co.,  Minn., who 
replied  to  “Justice,”  please  send  her  address  to 
the  above.  Would  like  to  learn  something  of 
her  section  of  the  country. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  June  20. 1SS5. 

H.  M  R.-W.  N  A.— J.  T.  K.-P.  D.  G.-E.  B.— B.  P. 
J.  E.  P.-F.  P.  — F.  Bro.-G.  B.  H.-a  S.— Wm.  Murray, 
thanks,  money  refunded.— C.  B.  M.,  all  will  appear 
In  Rural.— J.  S,,  thanks.— E.  C.  L.  G.-G.  H.  H.— B. 
W.  B.-II.B  L.  K.  S.  J.-J.B.  McC.-C.B— C.  I.  M.— 

A.  H.  -  S.  M.-M.  C.—K.  A.  11.— W.  H.  T.— M.  P.  R.— R. 
S.-J.  C.-E  F.  Y.  -P.  A  M.-J.  G.  G.-J.  U  B.-G,  B. 

R. — I.  F.-H,  G.  M.-C.  A.  U.-P.  K.  B.-Hrs.  M.  P.  H., 
thanks  — F.  H.  LV-H,  H.  F.-C.  M.  H.-P.  T.-H.  S.— E. 
L.R— J.U.  -J.  i>.— II.  11.  II.— J.  H.,oais  received.— 
J.  \V.  It.-J.  A.  B.— W.  L.  H.— F.E.  P.-E,  W.  H.— ff. 
\V.  S, — A.  W.  B.-J.  D.  D.— H.  F.  T.-S.  H.  M.— E.  P.  L. 
\V.  H.  H.— F.  W.  W.-G.  T.  R.-A  H.  P.-E.  N.  P.-G. 

S.  H.-D.  W.  C.^J.  K.,Jr.— J.  B.  \V.— D.  K.  S.— James 

B. ,  beans  received  rather  late  — Huldah.— D.  W.  C.— 
H.  G.  M.-P.  U.-J.  L.  B.-F.  C.  S.— I.  J.  B.— W.  H.  R. 
— T.  T.  L  — J.  O.,  will  be  answered.— P.  E.  J.— C.  W. 

C. -T.  H  B.--R.  B.  W.-F.  K.  M.-J.  W.  K.-D.  E.-E. 
W.  M..  we  will.— W.  A.  P.-J.  H.  J.— W.  H.  T.-F.  F. 
Q.— E.F.  V.-O.P.  C.—  F.  D.,  we  will  do  so.-W.P. 
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Next  issue  will  be  our  Special  Crop 
Report,  containing  a  multitude  of  crop 
repoits  from  a  host  of  trustworthy  corres¬ 
pondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  yield  of 
the  various  crops,  not  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  also  in  all  others  (for  all  others 
are  either  our  customers  or  competitors), 
is  of  great  importance  to  farmers,  as  it 
will  help  them  to  market  their  crops  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  shall  be  our  hon¬ 
est  effort  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to 
aid  them  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge. 


Catalpa  Bi’nokx  (Kaempferi)  is  a  dwarf 
form  of  the  Common  Catalpa  (bignonioi- 
des  or  syringicfolia).  Of  this  shrub  there 
is  a  golden  variety,  known  in  catalogues 
as  C.  bignouioides  aurea.  We  have  had 
specimens  of  each  growing  within  20  feet 
of  each  other.  The  Golden  Catalpa  was 
entirely  killed  by  the  past  season;  the 
other  was  nearly  killed.  It  is  starting 
from  the  stems  near  the  ground.  The 
difference  in  hardiness  between  the  Com¬ 
mon  Catalpa  and  the  C.  speciosa  is  again 
very  maikud.  The  former  is  severely 
killed  back;  the  latter  is  uninjured  by 
the  past  Winter. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  an  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Scarlet  Italian  Clover 
(Tritolium  incaruatum).  Prof.  E.  M. 
Shelton,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  sowed  a 
small  plot  to  this  annual  clover  in  April, 
1884.  It  germinated  freely  and  early 
and  the  plants  made  a  fairiy  vigorous 
growth.  Later,  the  summer  heat  checked 
it  severely,  so  that  it  was  unable,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  weeds  which 
came  up  in  the  plot.  At  no  time  did  it 
make  an  equal  growth  with  the  Red 
Clover  seeded  the  same  season,  which 
grew  near  by.  All  of  the  plants  were 
dead  before  October  1st. 


WATER  INDISPENSABLE. 

An  abundance  of  good  water  is  as 
necessary  to  profit  in  the  dairy  as  is  good 
feed,  and,  in  fact,  more  so.  Stock  will 
do  much  better  with  an  abundance  of 
water  and  short  feed,  than  with  good 
pasture  and  a  scarcity  of  water.  We  have 
seen  the  cows  in  a  pasture,  up  to  their 
knees  in  gruss,  wandering  anxiously  about 
looking  and  lowing  for  water,  and  unable 
to  dispose  of  another  mouthful  until  they 
should  obtain  a  drink.  More  farms  arc 
deficient  in  good  water  facilities  than  are 
short  of  grass. 

Did  you  ever  get  so  thirsty  that  your 
every  thought  wa3  of  water,  water?  We 
have,  and  we  kuow  how  to  pity  the  poor 
brutes  that  are  compelled  to  endure  the 
torrid  sunshine  and  the  tortures  of  thirst 
as  well.  We  believe  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  every  year  lost  to  the  farmers, 
because  of  negligence  in  providing  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  watwr  for  the  stock.  We  have 
no  desire  to  start  a  boom  on  wind-mills, 
yet  we  fully  believe  that,  on  many  farms, 
a  good  one  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
year.  But  whether  you  have  one  or  not, 
see  to  it  that  the  stock  arc  at  all  times 
provided  with  plenty  of  good  water;  it 
should  be  always  accessible  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  and  in  the  field.  The  only  medium 
through  which  the  wealth  of  grass  can  be 
converted  into  cash  in  your  pocket  is 
plenty  of  water! 


IS  IT  BUTTER  OR  CHEESE  ? 


There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
there  is  among  the  people  a  growing  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  ou  which 
are  reported  those  astonishing  butter 
yields.  Bf  the  most  liberal  allowances 
that  can  be  asked,  a  cow  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter  from  a  little  over  six  pounds  of 
milk,  would  be  obliged  to  yield  milk  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  14  or  15  per  cent,  of 
actual  fat,  while  the  largest  yield  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  that  from  cows  producing  abnor¬ 
mally,  was  a  little  less  than  11  per  cent.  . 


It  is  true  that  under  certain  conditions, 
milk  can  be  made  to  part  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  its  caseine,  and  this  can  be 
made  to  unite  with  the  fats  in  forming  a 
butter- caseinc  compound  that  may  pass 
for  butter;  and  then,  when  the  butter  is 
produced  in  granular  form,  washed  two 
or  three  times,  taken  from  the  churn, 
weighed,  salted,  and  weighed  again,  all 
in  less  than  12  minutes,  it  may  easily  con¬ 
tain  from  25  to  88  per  cent,  of  water. 
These  till  being  well  known  facts,  we 
cannot  see  how  the  people  can  be  blamed 
for  refusing  to  believe  that  all  is  butter 
that  shows  in  the  butter- bowl. 

We  heartily  sanction  the  movement 
that  is  on  foot  to  have  some  of  these  fam¬ 
ous  cows  again  tested,  this  time  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee,  one  at 
least  of  which  shall  be  a  competent  chem¬ 
ist.  We  hope  sufficient  care  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  analyzing  the  milk  before,  and 
after  the  tests,  in  analyzing  the  butter 
and  the  butter-milk,  and  in  carefully 
weighing  and  keeping  record  of  all  the 
food  consumed,  and  even  of  the  water 
drank,  that  there  can  be  no  chance  for 
error.  Let  us  know  just  how  much  milk 
is  given  ;  how  much  butter  fat  it  contains, 
and  how  much  caseine;  bowT  much  fat 
there  is  left  in  the  butter-milk,  and  how 
much  caseine  taken  out;  how  much  water 
there  is  in  the  butter,  and  how  much,  if 
any,  caseine  when  it  is  weighed ;  also 
how  much  food,  in  pounds  and  value, 
was  consumed,  and  how  much  the  butter 
cost  per  pound.  Let  us  have  the  matter 
this  time  settled,  and  settled  beyond  a 
question,  showing  just  how  much  butter 
fat  a  cow  can  secrete,  and  how  large  an 
amount  of  that  can  be  placed  in  good 
shape  in  the  butter-bowl.  Let  us  know 
whether  it  has  been  butter,  or  cheese,  or 
a  combination  of  these  and  water,  that 
has  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  records. 
Let  us  have  the  facts ! 

—  ■  ■  ■«<»  - 
WHO  8  RIGHT? 


We  thought  we  had  learned  something 
during  13  years  of  strawberry  culture, 
having,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  over 
100  different  kinds,  and  never  less  than 
40.  If,  in  our  various  experiments  as  to 
the  best  way  to  cultivate  them  so  ns  to 
obtain  the  most  and  best  berries,  there 
is  one  thing  that  we  fancied  we  had 
learned,  it  was  that  the  plants  should,  on 
no  account,  be  cultivated  so  as  to  disturb 
the  roots  in  the  Spring  or  Summer  until 
after  the  fruiting  period.  For  several 
years,  our  plauts  were  hoed  up  to  the 
time  and  during  the  time  of  fruitage. 
But  the  fruit  was  always  small,  the  vines 
weakly  and  subject  to  sunburn,  as  it  is 
called.  We  were  opposed  to  “mulching” 
also,  reasoning  that  varieties  that  could 
not  stand  the  climate  without  such  pro¬ 
tection  and  coddling,  should  be  condemned 
as  not  worth  raising. 

An  old  strawberry  grower  visiting  the 
Rorai.’s  Experiment  Grounds  and  seeing 
the  rusted,  feeble  condition  of  the  plants 
said: 

“Strawberries  do  not  thrive  with  you, 
and  yet  you  give  them  good  care  evi¬ 
dently.” 

“What  is  the  reason,  think  you?”  we 
inquired. 

“Oh,  it  is  hurd  to  tell.  The  climate  or 
or  soil  is  not  adapted  to  them.” 

During  the  same  time  we  were  try¬ 
ing  the  frequent-cultivation  plan  with  our 
strawberries,  the  raspberries  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Winter  killing  and  the 
various  ills  that  delicacy  invites  were  the 
discouraging  results.  Recently,  articles 
have  appeared  from  such  men  as  E.  P. 
Roe,  Charles  A.  Green  and  others,  whose 
statements  are  generally  entitled  to  re¬ 
spect,  advocating  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries  during  the  entire  Spring  and 
Summer!  Their  advocacy  is  confined  to 
‘shallow”  cultivation, it  is  true.  But  the 
average  hired  man  cannot  be  trusted  to 
hoe  or  cultivate  so  near  the  surface  that 
while  the  weeds  are  killed,  the  berry  roots 
are  not  severed. 

We  do  not  presume  to  set  ourselves  as 
judges  over  such  good,  experienced  men 
as  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Green,  We  may, 
however,  be  pardoned  for  stating  that  our 
own  experience  has  taught  us  rather  to 
let  tne  weeds  grow,  than  to  disturb  the 
roots  of  raspberry  and  strawberry  plants, 
which  exist  near  the  surface,  until  after 
fruitage;  and  even  then  let  us  give  culti¬ 
vation  only  deep  enough  to  destroy’  the 
weeds  and  mellow  the  surface  soil. 

The  way  which  we  prefer,  and  which 
has  secured  us  the  strongest,  plants  and 
the  finest  crop,  is  to  mulch  in  the  Fall 
after  the  first  hard  freeze,  between  the 
rows  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  between  the 
plants,  with  old  manure  and  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  then  to  leave  the  patch  un¬ 
til  the  tenth  of  July  without  any  further 
disturbance  than  that  of  pulling,  by  hand, 


the  few  weeds  that  grow.  The  plants 
themselves  are  never  covered — it  has  been 
found  unnecessary.  They  arc  sufficiently 
protected  by  their  own  leaves  and  by  the 
mulch.  If  then  it  is  desired  that  the  bed 
should  remain  another  season,  weeds  may 
be  destroyed  by  hoeing  the  mulch  and 
the  surface  soil,  adding  additional  manure 
late  in  November,  as  before.  For  field 
cultivation  or  for  matted  rows,  a  some¬ 
what  different  course  -will  suggest  itself, 
while  the  same  principles  are  kept  in  view. 


OLEOMARGARINE  AHEAD. 


On  April  25,  1S84,  Governor  Cleveland, 
of  New  York,  signed  a  bill  which  con¬ 
tained  this  provision : 

“No  person  sliall  m&UUfaclurO  out  of  any  oleagin¬ 
ous  substance  or  substances,  or  any  compound  of 
the  same,  other  than  Hint  produced  from  unadulter¬ 
ated  milk,  or  of  cream  from  the  same,  any  artlele 
designed  to  take  the  plaee  of  butler  or  cheese  pro 
dueed  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of 
the  6nme,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  the  same  as  an 
article  of  food.  This  provision  shall  not  a  poly  to 
pure  skint  milk  or  eheesemade  from  pure  skim  in  Ilk. 
Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  u  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  line 
of  not  less  than  *100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  uot  less 
than  six  months*  or  more  than  one  year’s  Imprison¬ 
ment,  or  by  both  such  line  and  imprisonment  for 
the  tlrst  offense,  and  by  Imprisonment  for  one  year 
for  each  subsequent  offense." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Morris  Marx,  a 
’  grocer  of  this  citv,  was  arrested  for  selling 
oleomargarine  under  its  own  name  in 
violation  of  this  statute,  and  fined  $100  in 
the  Police  Court,  The  case  was  appealed 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
A  similar  case  also  occurred  in  Brooklyn, 
and,  that  together  with  a  large  number  of 
others  brought  against  dealers  in  other 
places  by  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner, 
has  been  held  in  suspense  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Marx  test  case.  The 
Supreme  Bench,  General  Term,  in  this 
city,  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  General  Term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judges  Davis,  Brady  and  Daniels, 
sitting  in  Brooklyn,  considered  the  law 
unconstitutional,  but  affirmed  the  sentence 
of  the  lower  court  in  order  that  the  case 
might  be  decided  finally  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals, 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  overrules  all  the  lower  courts,  and 
is  the  court  of  final  resoit  in  this  State, 
declared  the  law  unconstitutional.  Judge 
Rapallo  wrote  the  lengthy  opinion,  in 
which  the  whole  court  concurs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  in  speuking  of  the  law, 
gives  pithily  the  grounds  of  the  decision: 

“This  prevents  competition,  ami  places  a  bar  upon 
progress  and  invent  Ion,  It  Invades  rights,  both  of 
person  and  property,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  sale  of  a  substitute  ror  any  article  of  manufac¬ 
ture  Is  legitimate  business,  nrnl  If  effected  without 
deception,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  suppressed.  The 
act  Is  uot  aimed  at  deception,  but  goes  further,  and, 
In  effect,  creates  a  monopoly  destructive  of  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitutions  alike  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States.” 

Judge  Pratt,  who  dissented  from  the 
Brooklyn  Court,  and  whose  dissent  is  in¬ 
dorsed  by  tlie  Court  of  Appeals,  put  the 
grounds  still  more  forcibly,  when  lie  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  a  citizen  lias  a  right  to  make  any 
pure  and  wholesome  article  of  food  and  sell  It  for 
what  it  actually  Is,  and  It  is  Immaterial  whut,  lawful 
use  shall  be  made  of  It  afterward.  If  a  man  Is  too 
poor  to  buy  good  butter,  I  see  no  objection  to  his 
using  oil,  cheese,  or  honey,  or  any  other  substitute 
for  butter.  A  law  probiidtlug  the  making  of  an  Iron 
ruke  to  be  used  as  a  subslllute  for  one  mude  entirely 
of  wood  could  bo  passed  with  Just  the  same  le-al 
effect  as  a  law  providing  that  oleomargarine  should 
uot  be  made  ns  a  substit  ute  for  butter.” 

The  New  York  law  was  modeled  upon 
that,  of  Missouri,  which  the  court  of  high¬ 
est  jurisdiction  in  that  State  had  declared 
constitutional  before  the  passage  of  the 
New  York  law.  lu  spite  of  this  fact, 
many  of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers  of 
this  State  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  Ru¬ 
ral  expressed  grave  fears  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  duriug  the  discussion  of  the  law 
before  the  Legislature,  and  earnestly 
urged  our  law-makeis  to  be  careful  as  to 
the  substance  and  formulation  of  any  law 
relatiug  to  imitation  dairy  products,  be¬ 
cause  any  measure,  however  severe,  if 
abortive,  would  lie  worse  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  thun  none  at  all. 
We  wished  every  possible  check  to  be  put 
on  the  manufacture  of  products  so  liable 
to  deleterious  adulteration  as  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  buttcrine.  and  similar  compounds; 
and  on  their  sale  under  any  fictitious 
names;  but  we  did  not  wish  the  passage 
of  any  law  merely  to  appease  popular 
clamor  temporarily;  but  which  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  abrogated  by  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  thus  injuring  the  interests  they 
were  ostensibly  passed  to  protect. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  this  State  is  likely  to  have  wide-spread 
influence.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois 
laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bogus  dairy  products,  are  almost 
exact  rescripts  of  the  law  which  has  just 


been  declared  unconstitutional  in  New 
York.  Indeed,  as  the  latter  was  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Missouri,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  modeled  ou  that  of  Iowa,  any 
decision  affecting  adversely  the  validity 
of  the  law  on  constitutional  grounds  in 
this  State,  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  enforcement  of  similar  laws  in 
other  States.  Ilcre  the  laws  against  the 
sale  of  imitation  for  genuine  butter,  arc 
still  in  force;  but  Dairy  Commissioner 
Brown  believes  the  recent  decision  will 
render  it  more  difficult  to  prosecute  vio¬ 
lators  of  them. 

That  the  Legislature  has  the  right, 
under  the  police  power  of  the  State,  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  anything  injurious  to  the  public 
health,  morals  or  safety,  no  one  denies.  It 
has  the  undoubted  right  to  prevent  fraud 
or  deception,  and  traffic  in  harmful  or 
fraudulent  adulterations.  In  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  the  Marx  case,  it 
was  demonstrated,  first,  that  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  oleomargarine  and  similar  com¬ 
pounds,  all  kinds  of  filthy,  repulsive  and 
unwholesome  fats  can  be  employed  ;  and, 
second,  that  in  many  cases,  these  repulsive 
materials  had  been  used.  Indeed,  the 
more  the  manufacture  flourishes  and  the 
keener  the  competition,  the  greater  the 
temptation  to  use  the  cheapest  materials. 
It  Is  notorious  that  the  bogus  is  general¬ 
ly  sold  as  real  butter.  Laws  should  be 
promptly  passed  providing  a  rigid  super¬ 
vision  of  the  manufacture  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  heavy  penalties  for  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  sale;  and  these,  laws  should  be 
stringently  enforced.  Hitherto  the  laws 
against  fraudulent  adulterations  have  been 
bright  examples  of  how  not  to  do  it. 


BREVITIES. 


The  May  King  is  among  the  earliest  of 
strawberries. 

First  picking  of  green  peas  at  the  Rural 
Ground,  this  year,  June  10. 

Ltttek  and  often  is  the  way  of  many  in 
applying  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

Reap  B.  F.  Johnson’s  articles  on  the  first 
page:  “The  Grasses  and  Clovers  for  Pasture 
and  Hay.” 

The  present  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s  fascinating  series 
of  transcontinental  letters. 

The  third  National  Convention  of  Stock¬ 
men  will  probably  bo  held  in  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
position  building  on  Nov.  17tb  and  18th.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Cattle 
Growers’  Association  will  be  belli  the  next  day. 

Wk  applied  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  dried  blood  (mixed', at  the  rate  of 
200  pounds  per  acre,  ou  half  of  each  of  half-a- 
dozen  plots  of  different  varieties  of  corn. 
This  was  just  prior  to  cultivation. 

Rosa  ruoos  a  is  among  the  hardiest  of  roses. 
While  most  of  our  plants  were  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  the  past  Wiuter.  this  escaped  un¬ 
harmed.  Further  than  this,  in  transplanting, 
n  plant  was  overlooked  aud  remained  all 
night  aud  until  nearly  uoon  the  next  day 
with  its  roots  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  A 
part  of  it  diod,  bat  the  rest  is  now  as  thrifty 
aud  vigorous  as  ever. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  Hodgtnan  Potato, 
with  which  half  of  our  poor-soil  plot  was 
planted,  sprout  badly  enough.  In  fact,  about 
one  fifth  of  the  pieces  have  not  as  yet  sprouted 
at  all.  The  other  varieties  have  made  a  fine 
growth.  But  should  Hodgumn  fail  us,  as  it 
threatens  to  do,  this  half  of  the  little  field 
will  not.  at  harvest,  speak  well  for  the  Rural’s 
trench-muloh  system  of  raising  potutocs. 

This  year  wo  are  mixing  plaster  and  Paris- 
green  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the 
latter  to  half  a  barrel  of  tiff'  tilaster.  The 
great  thing  is  to  intermix  them  thoroughly. 
We  spread  half  a  barrel  of  plaster  on  a 
close  floor  so  that  it  covers  an  oval  mace  of 
25  square  feet.  The  Paris-groon  is  then 
fluated  over  the  entire  surface  us  evenly  as 
possible,  and  un  iron-tooth  rake  is  used  to  mix. 
It  is  then  hoed  into  a  pile,  again  leveled  and 
again  raked  and  placed  in  n  box.  to  be  used  as 
needed.  Onr  readers  should  buy  the  best 
brands  of  Paris-green,  which  cost,  at  retail, 
from  M0  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

Last  week,  we  received  from  Arthur 
Bryaut,  Princeton.  Ill,,  a  box  containing  fine 
specimens  of  the  Rnlome  apple,  for  which  ho 
will  please  accept  our  thanks.  The  apples 
were  in  good  condition,  and  easily  recogniz¬ 
able  from  the  illustrations  of  this  variety 
which  appeared  In  the  Rurat,  of  September 
1,  1883.  In  this  variety,  we  seem  to  have 
another  handsome,  long- keeping  apple,  in 
quality  comparing  favorably  with  the  Ben 
Da  vs  aud  Willow  Twig.  Mr.  Bryant  writes 
ns  that  the  trees  of  Salome  wintered  well, 
coming  out  better  than  anything,  except 
Duchess  and  Wealthy. 

The  live-stock  middlemen  (the  brokers)  of 
Chicago  seem  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy 
with  the  system  tbev  now  have  of  disposing 
of  cattle,  as  it  virtually  puls  the  throats  and 
purses  of  the  growers  within  their  grasp,  and, 
at  a  meeting  held  June  10.  they  resolved  that 
they  would  not  sign  nnv  petition  or  counten¬ 
ance  any  movement  to  change  the  present 
method  of  doing  business.  Any’  movement 
made  to  benefit  the  producer,  or  to  render 
him  mere  independent,  is.  in  their  eyas,  an 
unpardonable  sin.  And  became  Mr  Perry, 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Cattle  Growers’ 
Association,  is  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
cattle  growers,  buth  this  great  monopoly  and 
its  organ,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  are  terribly 
down  on  him.  We  believe,  however,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  survive  the  attack. 
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SELECTION  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS. 


MORE  POINTS  OF  CONSIDERATION. 

In  our  investigations  incidental  to  making 
choice  of  feeding  stuffs,  second  only  to  the 
effect  which  their  consumption  will  have 
upon  the  growth  or  productions  of  the 
animals,  we  must  not  fail  to  consider  their 
effect  upon  the  richness  of  the  manure 
pi'e.  In  other  words,  we  must  look  to  the 
amount  which  the  feeding  of  each  would 
add,  of  those  elements  of  plant  growth, 
in  which  our  fields  are  each  year  becoming 
more  and  more  deficient  and  which  we  must, 
in  some  way,  supply,  if  we  would  maiutain 
the  ability  of  our  land  to  produce  profitable 
crops. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  provision  of  nature 
that  the  great  bulk  of  every  animal  is  made 
up  of  carbon,  lime,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
those  constituents  of  plants  which  are  most 
abundant  and  which,  except  the  lime,  are 
very  largely  obtained  from  the  air  and  water; 
and  that  of  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phospho¬ 
ric  acid — the  three  essential  elements  of  plant 
growth  most  diflleult  to  obtain — but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
food  is  taken  up  and  permanently  retained, 
especially  by  a  mature  auimal. 

A  fair  estimate  to  put  upon  the  value  of  the 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  passing 
through  the  animal  to  the  manure  heap,  is 
the  cost  at  which  the  same  constituents  could 
be  placed  upon  the  farm,  were  we  to  purchase 
them  in  some  form  of  chemical  fertilizer. 
For  instance,  were  we  to  purchase  a  ton  of 
linseed  meal,  we  would  obtain  about  700 
pounds  of  albuminoids,  or  flesh"  and  muscle- 
forming  elements,  of  which  the  manure 
(liquid  and  solid)  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it, 
would  contain  about  70  pounds  of  nitrogen ; 
It  would  also  contain  about  2-1  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  These, 
bought  iu  their  cheapest  form  iu  chemical 
manures,  would  cost,  delivered  upon  most 
farms,  not  less  than  19  cents  per  pound  for 
nitrogen,  six  eenisfor  potash,  and  10  cents  for 
phosphoric  acid.  At  these  pricesthe  nitrogen 
contained  in  tho  manure  resulting  from  the 
feediug  of  the  ton  of  liuseed  meal,  would  be 
worth  $13  30;  the  potash  81,40,  aud  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  $3,  making  the  total  value  of  the 
three  $17.70.  A  ton  of  wheat  bran  would 
contain  about  290  pounds  of  albuminoids  (of 
which  the  manure  would  retain,  for  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  fields,  nitrogen  44  pounds,  worth 
$8.36) ;  potash  29  pounds,  worth  8 1  70,  and 
phosphoric  acid  61  pounds,  worth  80.10,  mak¬ 
ing  its  msmirial  value  810. 10.  In  a  ton  of 
cotton  seed  meal  we  would  have  840  pounds  of 
albuminoids  (from  which  we  should  have,  in 
the  manure  pile,  120  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
worth  822.60);  40  pounds,  of  potash  (worth 
82.40)  and  00  pounds  Of  phosphoric  acid,  worth 
86,  making  au  aggregate  plaut-growing  value 
of  831. 

A  ton  of  malt  sprouts  would  afford  459 
pounds  of  albuminoids,  leaving  iu  the  manure 
30  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  80.84;  the  manure 
would  also  contain  40  pounds  of  potash,  worth 
$2.40.  aud  25  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth 
$2  50,  or  worth  for  the  ton,  $11,74.  A  ton  of 
beans  or  peas,  wBieh  are  somewhat,  similar  to 
each  other,  contains  about  500  pounds  of  albu¬ 
minoids  (from  which  the  manure  would  get  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  $7.00);  24  pounds 
of  potash,  worth  $1.44,  and  23  pounds  of  phos 
phoric  acid,  worth  $2.30,  making  its  value, 
$11  34.  Of  corn  meal  a  ton  would  supply  our 
animals  with  212  pounds  of  albuminoids,  of 
which  wo  should  have  of  nitrogen  to  return  to 
the  fields  only  about  15  pounds, worth  $2  85;  of 
potash  we  get?  pounds,  worth  43  cents,  and  11 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, worth  $1.10.  making 
the  total  cost  of  supplying  its  manurial  consti¬ 
tuents  only  $4  36.  Besides  these  elemeuts,  as 
above  shown,  we  get  in  each  of  these  feeding 
stuffs  a  large  amount  of  residue,  containing 
more  or  less  of  the  other  mineral  constituents 
of  all  plants,  and  a  large  amount  of  organic* 
matter  made  up  of  carbon,  eto.,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  very  material  benefit  to  bo  derived 
from  its  mechanical  action  upon  the  soil, 
enough  we  think  in  every  case  to  much  more 
than  balance  the  labor  of  caring  for  and  prop¬ 
erly  applying  the  manure  to  the  fields. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  are  extreme 
values,  and  that  very  much  of  it  would  be  lost 
or  wasted  before  the  residue  reaches  the  soil. 
We  answer,  these  are  the  elements  act¬ 
ually  contained,  as  shown  by  repeated  analy¬ 
ses,  aud  to  purchase  and  apply  them  in  auy 
other  form  would  certainly  cost  the  sums  here 
named;  and  that  our  soils  do  need  them  is  too 
clearly  proven  by  the  universal  cry  of  poor 
and  failing  crops,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  once  noted  for  their  enormous  yields; 
aud  there  is  no  section  of  any  country,  no 


matter  how  rich  it  may  be  now, where  proper 
attention  is  not  paid  to  returning  these  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  soil,  in  which  repeated  croppings 
will  not  sooner  or  later  render  the  land  so 
deficient  that  further  attempts  to  farm  it 
must  prove  unprofitable.  That  the  people 
carelessly  neglect  to  give  the  manure  proper 
attention,  that  itis allowed  to  heat  and  poison 
the  air  with  its  escaping  gases,  and  that  every 
rivulet  and  stream  is  colored  and  polluted 
with  its  wasting  richness,  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  the  fact,  or  weaken  the  force  of  our  po¬ 
sition.  It  only  shows  the  ignorance  that  ex¬ 
ists,  and  the  uced  of  more  correct  knowledge. 

The  constant  fleet  of  ships  at  our  wharves, 
loading  with  teu  thousands  of  tons  of  those 
feeding  stuffs, rich  in  the  very  elements  needed 
to  make  farming  a  success,  are  bearing  from 
our  starved  fields  the  very  key  to  their  full 
renovation.  At  the  same  time,  every  stock- 
train  that  passes  eastward,  contains  hundreds 
of  animals  no  more  than  half  fat;  to  which,  if 
judiciously  fed,  and  the  mauure  carefully 
saved,  those  same  foods  would  afford  not  only 
a  profit  to  the  feeder,  but  would  be  returned 
to,  and  enrich  our  fields,  instead  of  going  to 
enrich  those  of  the  Old  World. 


A  common  method  of  cheating,  not  in  coun¬ 
try  places  only,  but  even,  more  perhaps,  in 
towns  and  cities,  is  practiced  by  fellows  who 
go  about  peddling  goods  which  they  allege 
have  been  smuggled  into  the  country.  As  no 
duty  has  been  paid  on  them,  they  can  be  sold 
very  cheap.  Fabrics  for  dresses  for  men  and 
women,  cigars,  umbrellas,  pipes,  etc.,  etc., 
are  the  stock  in  trade  of  these  rascals.  They 
are  usually  very  confidential  in  their  dealings, 
and  beg  ibeir  intended  dupes  not  to  betray 
them.  In  99  cases  out  of  100;  ves,  in  999  out 
of  1,000,  the  prices  at  which  they  offer  their 
wares  are  much  higher  than  those  at  which  a 
similar  class  of  goods  are  sold  iu  the  stores.  Is 
it  likely  that  these  frauds  would  run  the  risk 
of  arrest  for  dealing  in  smuggled  goods? 
Sometimes  they  are  arrested  by  the  revenue 
officers,  but  they  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
securing  a  prompt  acquittal  by  proving  that 
the  goods  they  sell  are  home  made.  There  is 
no  legal  penalty  for  lying;  if  there  were— 
There  is  a  streak  of  dishonesty  in  tho  character 
of  many  who  would  be  highly  indignant  if 
charged  with  it.  The  worst  of  this  class  be¬ 
come  ‘‘fences" — receivers  of  stolen  goods  A 
more  timid  or  less  dishonest  section,  will 
readily  buy  goods  which  they  know  or  suspect 
have  been  stolen.  A  good  bargaiu  is  a  won¬ 
derful  soother  of  conscience  with  them.  Others 
have  no  conscience  whatever  about,  cheating 
the  revenue.  High-toucd  visitors  to  Europe, 
who  couut  their  dollars  by  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands,  are  callous  in  this  line,  as  the  frequent 
seizures  of  smuggled  goods  at  our  ports  show 
every  week,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  dishonesty 
which  is  held  merely  iu  check  by  gaugers  and 
other  internal  revenue  officials.  The  hnyers 
of  goods  alleged  to  have  been  smuggled  exem¬ 
plify  the  trait  also.  Where  so  mauy  really 
deserving  cases  appeal  for  sympathy,  the 
losses  incurred  by  these  people  hardly  merit 
pity.  They  knowingly  deal  with  swindlers 
with  much  practice  iu  their  roguery,  why  re¬ 
gret  that  they  are  cheated?  To  most  people 
there's  a  chuckling  satisfaction  in  sight  of  the 
“biter  bitten." 

A  very  common  sort  of  swindle  of  which 
farmers  are  often  the  victims,  though  it  is 
sometimesalso-‘played’'upon  dwellers  in  towns 
and  cities,  is  thus  described  by  a  friend  in 
Abilene,  Kansas;  “About  Feb,  l  last,  M.  S. 
Miller  and  E.  ilagemau  scooped  iu  about  $300 
from  the  residents  in  this  place  on  what  they 
styled  The  Origiual  Cameo  Oil  Painting.  They 
showed  specimen  pictures,  saying  that  they 
could  teach  auyoue  to  paint  pictures  just  as 
good;  but  the  would  be  artist  must  pay  them 
$9,50  for  au  “outfit.”  The  swludlo  begins 
just  here,  as  not  more  than  half  of  what  is 
promised  isseut.  The  picture  to  be  copied  is 
placed  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  is 
painted  on  that  opposite  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  fellows  claimed  to  be  author¬ 
ized  agents  for  Kansas  aud  Nebraska,  but  a 
letter  to  G,  M.  Luttrell,  Chicago,  Ill.,  said  to 
be  tho  present  owner  of  the  process,  formerly 
owned  by  Marcus  S.  Miller  of  Perrys v file, 
Ohio,  inquiring  about  the  truth  of  these 
claims,  failed  to  get  an  answer.”  This  is  much 
of  a  piece  with  the  advertising  photograph 
swindles  so  often  exposed  hero.  How  can  any¬ 
body  own  such  a  process? 

Here  are  some  new  aliases  ©f  W.  H.  Sizar, 
of  this  city:  The  Bijou  Novelty  Co  ;the  War¬ 
ren  Jewelry  Co.,  and  the  Bijou  Photograph 
Co.,  all  of  this  city.  His  latest  dodge  is  as 
bare-faced  a  journalistic  swindle  as  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Ledger  or  Oc©an  to  Ocean,'  or  the 


Chicago.  Illinois  Agriculturist.  It  is  called 
the  Kentucky  Farmer,  which  claims  to  be 
published  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  price  50  cents  a 
year.  He  advertised  the  paper  liberally; 
promised  presents  vaiying  in  value  from  10 
ceDts  to  $10,000;  published  one  Dumber  of  the 
paper,  with  no  intention  of  ever  publishing 
another;  scooped  in  all  the  50  cent  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  in  by  greedy  gulls,  returned  to  this 
city  with  his  subscription  list  having  taken 
measures  to  have  the  Keutucky  Farmer  mail 
sent  to  him  in  New  York. 

To  Many  Inquirers:  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  American  Chemical  Works,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass . The  Standard  Silver¬ 

ware  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  hum¬ 
bug  which  has  been  several  times  mentioned 
here  iu  anything  but  complimentary  terms... 
....The  Crystallized  Photo  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  photographic 
swindles  we  are  almost  tired  of  exposing  aud 

denouncing . We  should  not  invest  a 

dollar,  or  one-hundreth  part  of  it,  in  The 
Principal  &  Dividend  Security  Company  of 
this  city.  On  reading  its  nice  invitation  to 
invest,  one  is  inevitably'  reminded  of: 

“  'Will  you  walk  Into  my  parlor?’  said  the  spider  to 
to  the  fly: 

• ’Tls  the  prettiest  little  parlor  that  ever  yon  dirt 
spy.’  ” 

. The  Humphrey’s  Homeopathic  Medical 

Co.  is  a  “square”  concern.  Their  medicines 

are  the  best  of  their  kind . The  Foreign 

Art  &  Loan  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a 
swindle.  Its  offer  of  loans  at  four  per  cent,  is 
a  mere  bait  to  gudgeons.  This  form  of 
swindling  the  silly  and  greedy  Is  practiced 
more  in  Cincinnati  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  Union.  Indeed,  so  numerous  and  various 
are  the  swindles  whose  headquarters  are  there, 
that  we  would  strongly  advise  our  frienos  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  concerns  that  adver¬ 
tise  through  the  mail  from  that  place,  and  the 
less  they  have  to  do  with  enterprises  that  ad¬ 
vertise  from  there  through  the  newspapers, 
the  less  money  and  temper  they  will  lose 
through  rogues  aud  sharpers.  Chicago  will 
have  to  look  sharp,  or  the  notoriety  of  being 
the  capital  of  Swindlerdom  will  be  filched 

from  her  by  Porkopolis . . 

. .  Gay  Brothers  &  Co  ,  of  this  city,  are 

extensive  publishers  of  “subscription  books.” 
They  hold  a  high  position  amoug  publishers 

of  this  kind,  and  their  credit  is  “good.” . 

We  don’t  recommend  the  Kensington  Art 

Company  of  Boston . The  firm  of  James 

McCreery  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the 
largest  dry  goods  houses  here,  and  is,  of 

course,  entirely  trustworthy . We  can’t 

recommend  the  Eureka  Jewelry  Company,  of 

this  city . Iu  answer  to  several  inquiries 

about  the  standing  of  various  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  different  States,  we  must  advise 
our  friends  to  write  for  information  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department 
at  the  capital  of  each  State.  This  is  our  only 
way  of  obtaining  information,  and  each  of  our 
friends,  being  a  citizen  of  his  State,  can  claim 
such  information  as  a  right:  whereas  we,  be¬ 
ing  strangers,  have  to  ask  for  it  as  a  courtesy. 
So  many  bogus  insurance  companies  are  now 
seeking  to  swindle  the  public,  that  we  would 
strongly  urge  our  friends  to  be  very  careful  to 
find  out  the  stauding  of  any  in  which  they 
may  intend  to  insure  either  their  property  or 
lives.  Special  caution  should  bo  exercised 
against  what  are  known  as  “mutual  benefit” 
associations.  Some  of  these  are  ably  and 
honestly  conducted  ;  but  many'  others  are 
fraudulently  carried  on,  and  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  swindle  their  policy  holders.  It  re¬ 
quires  little  or  no  capital  to  start  or  carry 
them  on.  The  managers  are  generally  irre¬ 
sponsible  iu  character  and  purse.  Policy 
holders  have  to  rely'  ou  their  honesty,  how¬ 
ever — often  a  reliance  on  a  nonentity.  The 
best  way  to  find  out.  about  all  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  is  to  appy  to  the  official  Insurance 
Superintendent  of  each  State.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  posted  ou  the  financial  standing 
of  each  company,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
conducts  its  business;  and  unless  be  can  speak 
favorably  of  a  company,  the  public  should 

have  no  dealings  with  it . 

. The  New  York  &  Havana  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city,  is  reported  to  have  a  capital 
of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  should  therefore 
be  reliable  to  the  amount,  of  auy  dealings  our 
readers  are  likely  to  have  with  it.  Of  late> 
however,  it  is  the  apparently  very  wealthy 
concerns  that  have  proved  tho  biggest  frauds 

when  the  crash  has  come . We  have 

several  times  said  here  that  the  Home  Guest, 

of  Hartford,  Conn  ,  iB  not  a  humbug . 

We  do  not  believe  in  tho  virtues  claimed  for 
the  Great  Acme  Peuetratrix,  for  rendering 
stumps  inflammable.  Wo  haven't  tried  the 
thing,  however,  but  we  have  learned  to  de¬ 
tect  a  humbug  with  a  degree  of  assurance 
that  is  rarely  at  fault.  It  may  have  sorn© 
merit,  but  we  believe  petroleum,  saltpeter  or 

sulphur  has  more . YTe  don’t  recommend 

Leisure  Hours,  published  at  Chicago . 

Burns  &  Russ,  Torouto,  Canada,  say  their 
offer  of  sending  the  F  ixeside  Friend  six  months 


free  for  10  cents  in  silver  to  pay  postage,  be¬ 
sides  offering  several  valuable  premiums 
worth  from  $10  to  $400.  is  “no  fraud  or 

swindle.”  We  don't  believe  them . The 

New  England  Homestead  cautions  farmers 
about  dealing  with  the  United  States  and 
C « nada  Co  operative  Fertilizer  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Boston.  By  following 
the  advice  of  the  Homestead  with  regard  to 
such  matters,  one  is  always  on  the  safe  side.. 
...  Again  we  caution  our  friends  against  the 
representations  of  M.  Young,  Greenwich 
Street,  N.  Y.  Deal  with  him  if  yon  want  a 
little  excitement  in  the  way  of  getting  mad  at 

deception . We  have  refused  to  advertise 

F.  S.  Avery,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. ;  The 
Leisure  Hour,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  and  the  Water¬ 
bary  Timekeeper,  (we  do  not  not  refer  to  the 
Waterbary  watch)..,.  We  do  not  recommend 
“Dr.  Simpson’s  Ear  Lotion”  advertised  chief¬ 
ly  through  the  mails,  by  F.  H.  Nicholson,  of 
this  city.  It  is  for  the  use  of  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  patent  ear  drums,  the  elastic  of  which  is 
to  be  wet  with  the  stuff  We  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  inquiries  about  this  for  somp  time,  but 
waited  to  obtain  information  before  answer¬ 
ing.  From  what  we  have  learned  we  would 
certainly  not  advise  anyhody  to  use  it.  We 
have  known  two  cases  of  deafness  which  have 
been  aggravated  by  its  employment,  and  we 
can  learn  of  none  that  has  been  benefited  by 
it.  The  ear  is  aWery  delicate  organ;  but 
some  people  treat  it  as  if  it  were  of  wrought 
iron,  on  which  all  sorts  of  experiments  could 
be  safely  tried . 
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STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 
1885. 


Ohio,  Columbus . Auer.  SI.  Sep..  S 

Delaware,  Dover . Sept.  2S,  Oct-  a 

Illinois,  Chicago . . Sept.  14,  IS 

Illinois  Knt  Stock,  Chtraeo . Nov.  in,  19 

Indiana,  InHanaoolls . Sept  7S,  0<-t.  S 

town,  Des  Moines  . Sept.  4.  11 

Kansu*, Lawrence . . . . Sept. 7,  12 

Kansns,  Topeka  .  Sept  14.19 

Kentucky,  rextncron  ..  . Au«.  25. 59 

Massachusetts  Horticultural,  Boston . Sept,  in,  is 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul.,  — . . Sept.  7.12 

Minneapolis  Industrial . Auk.  Si.Sent.S 

Nebraska.  Lincoln  . Sept.  II,  IS 

New  York,  Albany  . Sept  in,  IS 

Ontario  Provincial,  London . Sept.  7  1' 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . Sept  23.  Oci.7 

Rhode  Providence . . Sept  21,2% 

St.  Louis  Imposition . Sept  9.  Oct.  24 

South  Carolina  Columbia . ......Nov  to.  is 

Vermont,  Rnrllncton.  . Sept.  7  11 

West  Virginia.  Wheeling . Sent  7.12 

West  Virginia  Central.  Clarksburg . Sept.  22,  29 

Wl«con«ln.  Madison  . Sent  7,  it 

Virginia,  Richmond  . Oct.  21,22 

Michigan.  Kalamazoo . Sept.  14,  IS 

Montana,  Helena  . . Aug.  74  29 

Oregon.  Salem  . Sept.-  ?1,’  3S 

Kan  city  Inter  Slat-  Fair.  Kan.  City  .Mo.,  Sept.  14.  19 

New  England  Fair,  Ranger,  Me . Sept  1  5 

Missouri.  St  Louis . Oct.  5,  id 

Graticer’-  Ptenlo,  Williams*  drove,  Mechan- 

iesbu rgh.  Pa  .......  . Aug.  71.  Sept.  3 

New  Jersey.  Waverly. ...  .  Sept.  14  19 

Maine  Lewlslon  . . Sept.  2’.  25 

Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto.  Can .  Sept.  9,  is 

Trt-Stnte  K*!r  Toledo  . . Sept.  7,  |9 

No.  Inrt.  and  So.  ilich..  South  Bend.  lud _ Sept.  2L  2fi 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  WORD. 

I  have  been  taking  the  Rural  for  two 
years,  and  now,  without  the  slightest  wish  to 
flatter  the  owners.  I  want  to  say  that  it  has 
continued  to  improve  with  every  passing 
month. 

A  newspaper,  like  au  individual,  must,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  highest  success,  estab¬ 
lish  a  character  for  inflexible  honesty:  this 
the  Rural  has  done;  hence  its  old  readers 
will  stay  with  it.  and  can  in  all  good  con¬ 
science  ask  others  to  join  them. 

Cadiz,  O.  S.  Y.  KENNEDY. 


grandmother’s  harvest  drink. 

One  quart  of  water,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  three  tablespoon  fills  of  sugar,  one-half 
pint  of  vinegar.  j.  f.  e. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Ska  Air  and  Sea  Bathing.  By  John  H. 
Packard,  M.  D.  F.  Blakistou  &  Co  ,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  publishers.  Price,  50  cents. 
This  is  one  of  the  American  Health  Primers, 
and  shows  the  good  as  well  as  the  ill  effects  of 
bathing:  giving  instructions,  which  are  much 
needed,  by  the  lovers  of  the  bath. 

How  to  Drain  a  Hopse.  Practical  In¬ 
formation  for  Householders  By  R»o. 
E  Waring.  Jr  M.  Tnst  C.  E  Henry  Holt 
&  Co  ,  New  York,  publishers.  Price,  $1  25. 
In  these  days  of  excessively  had  drainage, 
there  exists  a  great  necessity  for  all  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject.  This  is  a  work  written 
by  a  practical  Engineer,  who  evidently  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  Century.  The  C-nturv  Co  .  Publish¬ 
ers,  S3  East  17th  8>t. ,  New  York  City. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  of 
this  magazine  a  well  and  tastefully  bound 
volume  of  six  months’  issues.commencing  with 
November.  ISM,  and  including  April. 1S85.  No 
one  who  values  fine  engravings,  good  stories, 
instructive  reading,  with  a  dash  or  two  of  the 
poetical,  can  fail  to  enjoy  this  magazine, 
bound  or  unbound.  It  is  a  mineof  wealth  to  all 
thinkers;  and  there  could  be  no  work  more  de 
serving  of  a  shelf  in  one’s  library  than  a  set  of 
this  magazine  bound  .in'.uniform  style. 
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faces  are  so  red  that  they  almost  justify  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  painted. 


earnest  prayers  over  the  subject  will  not  cure 
you  as  long  as  you  keep  up  the  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  so  often  of  even  a  crumb.  Many  good 
cooks  cannot  eat  the  products  of  their  own 
industry  for  just  this  reason.  They  form  the 
habit  of  tasting  this  and  that  all  through  the 
day,  until  the  stomach,  utterly  overworked, 
refuses  to  call  for  more  food  at  meal  times  to 
add  to  its  miseries.”  J.  e.  mc. 


any  one  can  offer.  The  kind  word  and  look 
will  be  remembered  when  the  dollar  going 
with  them  is  forgotten.” 

“In  marrying,  men  show  better  judgment 
than  women.  In  other  things  women  are 
ahead.  Maybe  women  should  be  educated  In 
the  art  of  marrying.  Idle  curiosity  fills  the 
time  of  many, and  the  great  majority  of  people 
never  ask  why  they  are  iu  the  world.” 

“Wisdom  will  never  recommend  men  to  re¬ 
tire  from  any  business  that  will  benefit  man¬ 
kind.  He  who  withdraws  from  the  active 
business  of  everyday  affairs,  and  crawls  into 
the  slum  of  idleness  or  conceals  himself  in  a 
hermit’s  cave,  makes  a  sad  blunder.  No  man 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  moth  of  sloth." 

“Sometimes  when  a  man  is  tumble  to  pro¬ 
vide  financially  for  bis  own  family,  he  seeks 
an  office  where  he  can  handle  the  people’s 
money.  This  is  why  our  towns,  counties, 
cities,  states  and  the  nation  are  overwhelmed 
with  debt.” 

“Unearned  dollars  are  not  desirable  wealth. 
They  usually  fly  away  quickly,  leaving  their 
late  owner  poorer  for  having  bad  them.” 

“Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  or  for 
a  rich  relative  to  turn  down,  is  a  very  painful 
longing  in  a  man’s  soul.  To  turn  something 
up  myself,  or  to  turn  myself  into  a  rich  rela¬ 
tive  is  much  wiser  and  better.” 

“The  voice  of  the  Press,  in  influence  and 
power,  is  next  to  the  presence  of  God.  It 
lengthens  out  man’s  voice  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  and  gives  him  an  audience 
wherever  the  language  is  known.  Its  rays, 
like  those  of  the  sun,  reach  all  eyes  and  heads 
and  hearts.  May  the  Press  ever  be  free,  true 
and  manly  in  its  utterances.” 

“It  is  thought, and  not  bustle  and  noise, that 
does  the  best  work  of  life.  The  lightning  and 
not  the  thunder  rends  the  oak.”  c. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


OUTINGS 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER.— II. 


As  our  “culinary  studio,1' as  Dr.  O.  Wendell 
Hobues  calls  the  kitchen,  was  also  our  dining¬ 
room,  the  business  of  cooking  at  once  became 
an  affair  of  family  interest,  and  the  mascu¬ 
line  members  Ihereof  soon  became  so  puffed 
up  with  conceit  as  to  their  skill  in  the  fine  art 
of  cooking,  rhat  I  was  quite  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  only  seemed  to  be  an  author¬ 
ity  when  their  own  experiments  resulted  in 
failure.  Anaximander  went  off  with  a  friend 
on  several  “camping  expeditions,”  where 
they  lodged  in  rude  cabins,  carried  their  own 
supplies  and  did  their  own  cooking,  and  when¬ 
ever  bo  returned  he  had  tall  tales  to  tell  of 
the  success  of  their  cooking,  their  delicious 
mushes,  their  odorous  coffee,  the  mealiness  of 
their  baked  potatoes  and  the  tenderness  of 
their  steaks!  to  all  of  which  I  would  add, 
“and  your  sauce  of  hunger.”  Upon  inquiry, 
I  would  learn  that  they  stirred  their  corn 
meal  into  cold  water  and  then  let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  boil  until  done,  and  that  they  made 
coffee  in  the  same  way!  And  according  to 
scientific  principles,  it  was  the  right  way  to 
do!  Anaximander,  who  is  a  connoisseur  as 
to  coffee— and  most  gentlemen  have  a  weak¬ 
ness  for  this  beverage— experimented  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  as  to  making  it,  but  finally  settled 
upon  putting  it  into  a  bag,  which  I  made  of 
the  squares  of  cheese  cloth  that  came  wrapped 
around  the  butter,  and  boiling  it  for  two  or 
three  minutes;  it  proved  to  be  most  conven¬ 
ient,  as  our  coffee  pot  was  of  the  simple,  old- 
fashioned  pattern  with  no  filter.  He  boiled 
the  water  in  the  coffee  pot  and  then  put  in 
the  hag,  saying  with  a  laugh,  “The  reason  ray 
coffee  is  so  good  is  because  of  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  I  ‘sling’  the  bag  in!” 

Another  of  bis  self-claimed  superiorities 
was  in  making  corn  meal  mush  aud  frying  it, 
which  accomplishment  he  had  perfected  in 
bis  “camping.”  Whenever  the  slices  of  mush 
came  out  of  the  frying  pan  light,  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides  and  dry  in  the  middle, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  success— it  tasted  as 
“mother’s  used  to” — and  as  “mother  made  it” 
came  to  be  bis  standard,  to  the  iudignation  of 
the  laddie,  who  stoutly  contended  that 
“mamma  was  just  a  ‘daisy’  cook” — in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  vernacular  of  the  coast.  “The  mush 


Chair  for  Library  or  Hall. 


A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE, 


When  we  cannot  leave  our  home,  its  duties, 
cares  and  pleasures,  for  a  trip  to  some  city  or 
country  we  have  longed  to  visit,  how  pleasant 
to  read  some  interesting  book  on  the  subject  up¬ 
permost  in  our  thoughts!  Just  now  I  am  taking 
fancy  flights  along  the  Rhine,  in  company 
with  Paul  Flemming,  whom  Longfellow  in  his 
Hyperion  describes  as  drooping  beneath  a 
great  sorrow  and  “went  abroad,  that  the  sea 
might  be  between  him  and  her  grave — alas ! 
between  him  and  his  sorrow  there  could  be 
no  sea,  but  that  of  time.” 

I  have  visited  every  castle,  “grim  and  hoar, 
that  had  taken  root  as  it  were  on  the  cliffs;” 
have  seen  the  sun  wade  through  vapory 
dawniugs,  over  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
rivers,  the  ever-moving,  royal  Rhine,  whose 
temples  are  hung  with  grapes  as  it  reels,  like 
Bacchus,  crowned  and  drunken,  to  its  lowly 
grave  in  the  sands  of  Holland;  have  gazed  on 
those  dizzy  bights  of  mountain  summits,  list¬ 
ened  to  the  story  of  the  Christ  of  Andernacb, 
aud  the  story  of  the  Liobenstein — ind  enjoyed 
it  immensely. 

While  plant iog  a  bed  of  Garden  Treasures 
(now  up),  1  thought  how  we  could  liken  flowers 
to  persons.  The  petunia  lops  around  like  one 
who  is  always  on  the  fence- no  mind  of  its  own. 
Geraniums,  phlox  and  coleus  belong  to  a 
fashionable  family.  Pansies  are  leal  hearted; 
and  the  delicate  waxen  bells  of  the  Lily-of- 
the-Valley  hide  modestly  from  show  and 
painted  beauty. 

Last,  but  not  least  by  any  means,  is  a  new 
remedy  for  the  rascally  bugs  which  insist  on 
living  upon  a  diet  of  squash  vines.  Does  this 
subject  chord  with  books  and  flowers?  No 
matter,  this  world  and  its  doiugs  are  a  hash  at 
the  best.  Dip  rags — cotton  batting  is  better — 
in  kerosene,  and  put  around  the  plants. 
Every  night,  lay  shingles  arouud  the  plants, 
aud  go  early  in  the  morning  to  find  the  bugs 
hiding  under  them;  then  kill  them  without 
any  qualms.  These  rags  among  the  cucumber 
plauts  will  dispel  the  clouds  of  little  black 
flies,  who  eat  the  leaves.  Think  of  the  delicious 
dish  of  mealy  squash  next  Winter,  aud  try 
this.  The  plau  is  successful  with  us.  e.  a. 


See  Me  and  my  Kittie! 


TASTING 


A  little  grieved  face  disappeared  as  the 
door  closed,  aud  the  mother  turned  with  a 
flushed  cheek  to  her  friend  as  she  said : 

“I  know  I  should  not  have  snoken  that  way 
to  Robbie,  but.  I  get  so  nervousand  miserable, 
that  the  words  slip  from  my  lips  before  I 
think.  I  am  ready  to  cry  over  them  after¬ 
wards.  StiJl,  Robbie  tries  me  a  good  deal.” 

“Have  you  never  tried  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  nervousness?” 

“Oh!  Mary.  1  have  prayed  over  it  aud 
fought  against  it,  and  sometimes  I  think  I  will 
rise  an  hour  earlier  and  have  more  time  for 
Bible  reading  and  prayer;  but  I  seem  to  need 
t,he  time  for  sleep.” 

“You  certainly  do;  all  you  can  get.  Does 
it  ever  strike  you  as  a  moral  duty  to  look  after 
your  health?  That  it  is  a  sin  to  do  anything 
needlessly  that,  will  impair  it?  Bleep  is  aduty 
just  as  much  as  reading  your  Bible.  By  the 
way,  how  is  your  appetite?  I  see  you  have 
laid  a  cookie  beside  you  there  on  the  sewing 
machine,  so  I  judge  it  is  pretty  good,  as  it  is 
so  short  a  time  since  breakfast.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken,  Mary.  It  is 
wretchedly  poor.  I  never  care  for  my  meals. 
Often  a  cup  of  coffee  aud  bit  of  bread  is  my 
whole  breakfast." 

“Btill  you  eat  between  meals  I  see.  Perhaps 
that  accounts  for  your  ‘no  appetite.1 11 

“O  merely  a  trifle  like  this  or  an  apple  or  a 
slice  of  peach,  when  lam  preparing  them  for 
tea.” 

“Or  a  raisin  or  two  when  you  are  picking 
them  over,”  continued  her  friend.  “Or  a  bit 
of  spice  aud  a  biscuit  to  try  the  new  made 
butter  aud  so  on.  But  my  friend,  just  these 
‘nips,’  as  you  call  them,  keep  your  stomach  iu 
constant  turmoil.  Instead  of  a  fair  meal  that 
it  eau  digest,  and  then  have  a  time  for  resting, 
it  gets  no  rest.  A  thimbleful  of  milk  has  to 
be  churned  and  turned  aud  digested,  as  we 
call  it,  just  as  truly  as  a  plateful  of  pork  and 
cabbage.  If  you  keep  up  this  habit,  you  will 
wear  out  this  good  friend  so  that  it  cannot 
serve  you  if  it  would.  All  manner  of  nervous 
troubles  come  iu  with  this  habit,  and  you  will 
find  iu  a  little  while  if  you  thoroughly  break 
it  up,  that  your  hearty  old  appetite  at  meal 
times  will  come  back,  and  with  it  good  diges¬ 
tion  and  a  more  even  mind.  Make  a  rigid  rule 
that  no  morsel  shall  cross  your  lips  between 
meals,  no  matter  how  tempting  the  crumb.  If 
need  be,  go  without  one  meal  aud  see  if  you 
are  not  glad  when  the  next  one  comes  around. 
Of  course,  it  will  take  a  little  time,  now  the 
old  habit  has  been  indulged  in  so  long. ;  but 
all  the  medicine  in  the  world  aud  the  most 


PteccUanmi.s  Advertising, 


“There  is  no  gain 
“so  certain  as  saving 
“what  you  have.” 
Why  then  destroy  val¬ 
uable  garments  by 
using  common  and  im- 
pure  soaps  upon  them? 
Prof.Genth  ofthe  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  says:  “1  find  the 
“Ivory  to  be  a  very 
“superior  soap.  It 
“gives  a  fine  lather, 
“and  it  can  safely  be 
“used  upon  anv  fab- 


Rich  arc  the  thus  of  the  Jacqueminots, 
Lovely  are  rose9  all. 

But  (rive  to  me  the  sweet  wild  rose 
That  tdouuxs  by  the  old  stone  wall; 

So  the  city  belle  eau  ne’er  compare, 

If  her  charms  to  art  are  owing, 

With  the  rustle  maid  whose  beauties  rare 
Are  Nature’s  own  bestowing. 


It  is  said  that  055  farms  in  Iowa  are  owned 
by  women,  and  that  20  dairy  farms  are  man¬ 
aged  by  women.  There  are  125  women  phy¬ 
sicians  aud  five  woman  attorneys-at  law  in 
the  State, 

There  are  already  300,000  subscribers  to 
Gen.  Grant’s  book.  He  has  given  it  to  Mrs. 
Grant  with  the  remark:  “It  is  the  only  legacy 
I  can  leave  you.” 

The  beauty  of  Montreal  women  is  said  to 
consist  of  healthfulness  and  vivacity.  Their 


SELECTIONS  FROM  “GLEANINGS.” 

“Good  judgment, like  the  grace  of  God,  is  a 
priceless  jewel.” 

“  Good  words  are  food  and  clothing,  and 
shelter  aud  inspiration,  to  the  thoughtlul- 
The  poor  may  bo  charitable  in  gentle  words 
and  good  wishes,  and  these  are  the  richest  gifts 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Snap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  1  f  six  two-con  t  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  l’lcaso 
mention  this  paper. 


must  not  be  made  too  thick,”  he  would  em 
phasize,  “and  must  be  turned  out  at  once, 
after  cooking,  into  a  shallow  dish,  so  as  to  be 
firm  and  just  thick  enough  to  make  slices  of 
convenient  width  to  turn  without  breakage.” 
During  the  monthB  we  kept  house  in  our 
“play  bouse”  fashion,  we  need  no  lard  what¬ 
ever,  but.  beef  and  rauttou  fat  for  all  frying 
purposes,  with  the  addition  of  some  butter, 
and  we  never  had  anything  of  the  “greasy” 
order. 

One  dish  which  I  prepared  almost  daily, 
while  the  breakfast  was  cooking,  and  which 
never  iailed  to  be  a  success,  was  a  rice  pud¬ 
ding,  aud  it  was  the  only  recipe  that  i  remem¬ 
bered.  A  friend  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  bad 
once  given  it  to  me  with  much  emphasis  as  to 
its  just  proportions:  To  one  quart  of  milk 
add  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  rice,  two 
of  granulated  sugar  and  an  even  teaspoouful 
of  salt. 

One  day  Anaximander  came  in  with  a  long, 
but  thin  wooden  box,  saying  “Here’s  a  box 
of  California  raisins;  now  let's  have  dead 
loads  of  raisins  in  the  rice  pudding,  stewed 
raisins,  aiul  raisins  uv  nature!-,  but  all  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,”  with  a  respectful 
glance  at  madarne.  The  box  of  raisins  cost 
UO  cents,  and  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  were 
the  finest  I  ever  used,  and  I  advise  you  all, 
when  buying  raisins,  to  try  those  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  After  we  had  had  rice  pudding  almost 
daily  for  dessert  for  more  than  a  mouth  I  an¬ 
nounced  that  whenever  a  change  was  desired, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  know  it  I  But  it  was 
not  until  we  bad  eaten  rice  pudding  as  many 
days  in  succession  as  the  school-master  had  of 
“goose,”  that  any  one  conceded  that  his  appe¬ 
tite  lor  it  had  dulled,  ar.d  whenever  the 
change  was  made  to  corn  starch,  custard,  or 
corn-meal  pudding,  there  was  an  unfailing 
verdict  that  we  have  rice  again,  and  rice  in  a 
variety  of  forms  always  proved  as  appetizing 
a  dish  with  us  as  with  the  Chinese,  who  live  so 
largely  upon  it,  boiliug  it  in  water  in  a  large 
pot,  and  whisking  it  into  their  mouths  with 
chop  sticks. 

Fruit  we  always  could  get  in  abuudance, 
and  whatever  article  of  furniture  we  lacked 
could  be  constructed  from  our  emptied  apple 
boxes;  whilB  oat  meal,  corn  meal  and  cracked 
wheat  sacks  furnished  fabrics  for  various  uses. 
Anaximander  conceded  that  1  was  born  for 
a  pioneer,  and  kuew  bow  to  turn  everything 
to  account,  aud,  of  course,  I  prided  myself 
greatly  upon  it,  and  the  economy  that  pre¬ 
vailed — an  economy  that  can  be  practiced  only 
by  the  housewife  herself.  What  au  iuex- 
haustible  resource  are  apples— baked,  stewed 
and  uncooked !  And  baked  apples  aud  cream 
are  more  delicious  than  the  best  apple  pie 
ever  made.  Until  suow  fell,  the  Iudiaus 
brought  us  huckleberries,  which  they  sold 
for  tive  cents  a  quart,  and  the  native  cran¬ 
berries  were  of  very  fine  flavor.  We  used 
California  honey  plentifully,  buying  it,  cold- 
strained,  in  tin  cans  holdiug  ten  pounds,  for 
$l.‘20.  The  Indians  also  brought  dams,  and 
the  women  peddled  mats,  woven  by  hand,  of 
bright  colored  rags,  aud  the  Princess  Angel¬ 
ina,  u  daughter  of  old  Chief  Seattle,  cauie  to 
the  door  with  bundles  of  pitch  wood  split  into 
kindlings.  To  hear  some  one  trying  to  open 
the  “side  door”  to  our  “culinary  studio”  iu 
the  morning,  aud  to  look  out  and  see  au  In¬ 
dian,  was  nostartliug  occurrence.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  are  altogether  peaceable  aud  very  amiable 
as  hucksters.  If  wo  didn’t  buy  they  would 
turn  away  with  as  broad  a  smile  as  if  we  did. 
If  women  were  in  the  party,  I  noticed  that 
they  usually  carried  the  money.  They  do  no 
harm  whatever,  unless  drunk,  and  although 
the  law  is  very  pronounced  against  selling 
liquor  to  Indians,  saloon  men  frequently  ven¬ 
ture  to  violate  it.  although  they  are  subse¬ 
quently  fiued  far  more  than  any  possible 
profit  that  could  accrue  from  their  villainous 
business. 

Although  the  Indians  live  among  aud  barter 
so  much  with  the  whites,  they  learn  to  speak 
English,  as  a  class,  very  little  indeed.  As  the 
laddie  showed  a  disposition  to  pick  up  the 
Chinook  jargon,  l  gave  him  “two  bits”  (“5 
cents)  with  which  to  buy  a  Chinook  dictionary 
— a  primer  of  Eugllsh-Chinook  and  Chinook- 
Euglisb — consisting  of  several  hundred  words 
and  sentences;  a  jargon  constructed  by  the 
trappers  and  miners  50  or  more  yours  ago,  to 
meet  the  demand  of  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  and  which  has  come  to  be  an  inter¬ 
national  language,  not  ouly  betweeu  the 
whites  and  Indians,  but  between  the  dilferent 
coast  tribes  themselves.  After  we  had  the 
dictionary,  w  h  expected  to  make  great  head¬ 
way  in  talking  with  the  "Siwash” — a  generic 
name  for  the  Puget  Sound  aborigines— but 
while  wo  wore  looking  for  the  requisite  word 
or  sentence,  the  Indians  would  be  convulsed 
with  laughter,  aud  with  motions  and  gutteral 
sounds— their  speech  sounds  as  if  it  hurt  the 
throat— make  their  wishes  known.  Consider¬ 
able  French  is  mixed  up  in  the  jargon,  as  for 
instance,  “Fryiug  pan”  is  “La-po-el”— poel 
being  the  Freuoh  for  “stove.”  “Marnook” 


means  to  make,  to  do,  to  work,  to  use,  and 
“Mamook  hd  he” means  “frolic”  and  “Mamook 
lapoel”  to  fry.  “Muck  a-muck”  is  food,  and 
“muck-a-tnuck  chuck”  to  drink  water. 

On  every  other  day  in  the  week,  Chinese 
vegetable  gardeners  brought  their  wares  to 
the  door,  also  including  fish  and  oysters,  and 
no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  neat  and 
tasteful  way  they  put  up  their  vegetables. 
They  carry  their  wares  in  tall,  round  baskets, 
suspended  from  a  pole  carried  on  the  top  of 
their  shoulders.  They  learn  English  slowly, 
but  are  quick  and  accurate  in  making  change 
aud  notably  gentle  and  pleasant  in  their  deal¬ 
ings.  Without  haviug  an  entire  monopoly  of 
market  gardening,  they  certainly  have  the 
bulk  of  it.  and  an  American  would  have  to  be 
wide  awake  indeed  to  compete  with  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  very  reasonable  charges. 


Ptetellanjeautf 


Renewed 


against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
\ It  stimulates  and  strengthens  all 
the  digestive  aud  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  Hotel  Clifford,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  tlodemer,  115  Columbia  st.,  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Mass.,  says:  “I  have  gone 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 


strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  3frs.  Ann  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  79  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
Yt.,  writes:  “After  suffering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
Thos.  31.  McCarthy,  36  Winter  st.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes:  “  I  have  been  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
my  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henry  H.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  II.,  writes: 
“I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring-, 
by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 


CH1LDHOOD 


Many  good  articles  have  appeared  in  these 
columns  showing  an  insight  into,  love  for, and 
appreciation  of  nature.  Aud  nattye  is  mar¬ 
velous,  ever-ehaugiug  aud  lovely  beyond  even 
the  poet’s  description,  richly  rewarding  who¬ 
ever  seeks  her  acquaintance,  be  he  landed  lord 
or  beggar  boy.  How  all  manner  of  life  revels 
in  nature  now! 

“  'Tls  as  easy  nmv  fur  the  heart  to  be  true 

As  for  grass  to  tio  green,  or  r»r  skies  to  be  blue, 

‘Tls  the  natural  way  of  living.” 

But  the  most  wonderful,  versatile,  and  deli¬ 
cate  expression  of  nature  is  fouud  in  human 
nature,  and  the  blossom  of  bumau  nature  is 
childhood.  Ol  mothers  full  of  care  and  often 
times  of  sorrow,  take  time  to  enjoy  your  child¬ 
ren’s  childhood!  Covet  and  obtain  that  rarest 
of  blessiugs, 

“A  heart  at  leisure  from  Itself 
To  sooth  aud  sympathize.” 

Surely  a  right  enjoyment  of  childreu  would 
keep  the  world  steady  on  the  subject  of 
woman’s  rights,  for  only  from  necessity  would 
any  woman  forego  the  delight  of  watching 
and  caring  fer  her  children.  Perhaps  ouly  to 
a  mother  is  the  liny,  downy  infant  beautiful; 
but  to  her  the  silky  hair,  the  purblind,  trustful 
way  of  feeling  about  with  nose  and  mouth, 
the  continual  reaching  and  stretching  and 
grasping  and  straiuiugiu  an  aimless  way  after 
nothing,  the  perfect  unconsciousness  with 
which  he  yawns  aud  kicks  and  sprawls  while 
we  all  staud  by  laughing,  the  varied  and  fan¬ 
tastic  positions  of  his  hands  while  sleeping, are 
a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Then  the  wonder  that  the  miserable** 
looking,  little,  scrawling,  red  creature  should 
possess  au  internal  economy,  which  enables 
him  to  take  everything  \>a  give  him  and  con¬ 
vert  it  iuto  nerve  aud  bone  and  muscle,  aud 
grow  strong  and  smart  and  fat  and  fair!  This 
growing— the  development  of  body,  uiiud  and 
soul — is  so  strange  and  fascinating,  the  first 
smile,  the  first  tooth,  the  first  step,  the  first 
word!  Mothers!  the  entertainment  and  wealth 
of  love  iu  your  work  are  entrancing,  but  ever- 
chauging,  chunging.  Lose  uot  a  single  pretty 
inotiou  or  funny*  face,  for  he’ll  never  look  like 
that  again.  After  six  months  w  hat  a  trans¬ 
formation!  The  cry  is  different,  the  child  has 
grown  beautiful  — a  perfect  cherub,  such 
matchless  loveliness  of  form  and  feature!  His 
eyes  look  intelligent,  and  loving,  his  mouth  is 
sweet  with  smiles.  However  bad  the  mother 
may  be,  the  child  chooses  her  before  all  the 
world.  What  great,  need  that  she  be  pure, 
true,  sympathetic  and  unselfish.  Then,  thank 
God,  she  can  keep  him  always  turning  to  her 
in  love  aud  confidence. 

But  what  a  vista  opens  upon  childhood  now ! 
Children’s  ways  and  plays,  and  wants  and 
worries ;  their  very  real  griefs,  which  are 
harder  to  bear  than  our  troubles,  because 
they  know  not  how  to  bear  them  and  cannot 
realize  that  they  are  temporary;  their  ecstacy 
in  enjoyment;  their  abandonment  of  love, that 
heart-food  which  is  our  real  life,  the  inno¬ 
cence,  unworldliuess  and  trustfulness.  Look 
with  awn  at  the  next  child  you  meet,  aud  list¬ 
en  to  its  prattle  with  reverence, and  know  that 
God  has  not  forgotten  the  world  while  inno¬ 
cent  child  faces  look  up  into  ours. 

ZENA  CLAYBOURNE. 


•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you.  1 1  have  taken  it  for  years.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  «.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


DR.  PEIRO  ho:?  devt  .fpi)  i3  years  to  the  special  treatment  of  Catarrh 
Throat,  Lung  Diseases,  loumlt-rof  the  Am. Oxygen  Co.,  far  the  pro 
auction  ol  that  wonderful  remedy,  used  by  Inhalation, so  widely  known  as  tli 


TREATMENT 


For  the  r f  -  I  eure  ct  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever.  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  stamp 
Manual,”  ui  u  i- -  book  of  jjo  panes  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  AddreiiDR.  PEIRO.  Chicago  Opera  House,  t'fcu*  umi 
W e refer  hr  perm  ission  to  it  few  of  onrpn  irons:  C  “*”>15101.  Su.,dllthi(k,  11L 

Hon.  Wm.  Perm  Nixon.  Ed.  intero>-e»n,  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs.  Esq.,  >*  >n '-•>  r  Vf  lT. Tel. ly>.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .  W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  ...  -  NewYork. 

1  A,  B.~  Our  Oxygen  feMfety  sent  ar.yich  ere  in  the  Uni*‘-rl  States,  Canada. 
!°r  -Europe  by  Express,  -Easy,  j  tain,  cample  le  direct  tons  with  each  treatment. 


JfmpUmrnft  anil  paclunmj 


GINGER  SNAPS. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  oue  of  brown  sugar, 
two  thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  four  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar,  two  of  ginger,  oue  of  soda, 
two  quarts  of  flour,  or  enough  to  make  it 
quite  stiff,  one  egg. 

CREAM  CAKE. 

Four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-and-one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  eup  of  flour,  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

Five  eggs,  beaten  separately,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  oue  of  flour,  a  little  salt.  Flavor  with 
lemon. 

MOCK  APPLE  PIE, 

Four  teacupfuls  of  water,  six  soda  crackers, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
riud  of  oue. 

Perhaps  in  justice  to  the  stock  drover  to 
whom  1  referred  not  long  since,  I  ought  to 
state,  for  the  beuetit  of  my  amiable  critic  in  a 
late  Rural,  that  the  mau  in  questiou  would 
go  as  far  to  avoid  u  saloon  as  any  other  per- 
sou  But  it  affected  his  nerves  nn pleasantly 
to  have  the  mistress  of  the  house  staud  at  the 
door  with  broom  and  dust-pan  iu  beg  hand 
looking  unutterable  things.  He  prefqrtyd 
hearty  hospitality  to  frigid  entertainment. 
But  then  tastes  differ  about  such  thiugs. 

AUN1'  RACHEL. 


Send  for  Circulars  to 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 
Agents  j 
\  Baaic  J.  \ 

M  J 


Hand-Dump  and  Sell-Dump  Patterns. 
OVER  100,000  IN  US»E. 


ITHflPfl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Sate. 

ITHACA  BROADCAST  SOWER 


COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Atlarlinicut  to  Rake. 

SUPERIOR  GOODSAT  LOW  PRICES. 

tr*A<iKNTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manuiseturers,  (Mention  this  paper  ) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

~  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK. 


GREEN  CORN. 

The  following  is  from  a  Londou  paper  and 
shows  how  little  our  F.uglish  cousins  know 
about  cooking  and  entiug  green  corn: — “Indi¬ 
an  Corn  is  now  much  grown  in  some  of  our 
suburban  gardens,  and  in  Devonshire,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Sussex,  etc  ,  but  it  is  uot  generally 
knon’n  that  the  ear  of  this  coru.  if  the  term 
may  be  employed,  makes  a  very  delicate 
vegetable.  As  soon  as  the  long  filaments 
which  haug  out  of  the  pods  begin  to  turn 
brown,  the  ears  should  be  picked  and  popped 
into  boiliug  water,  with  their  green  envelopes 
on,  for  two  or  three  minutes.  They*  are  then 
taken  out  and  the  green  leaves  removed, 
lump3  of  butter  are  placed  on  each  ear,  which 
should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
eaten  hot.  The  corn  should  be  separated  from 
the  stem  iu  the  plate  with  a  fork.” 


THE  WEEDS  1ST  GO, 

SAYS  THE 

WEED  SLAYER. 


Kills  weeds  dead.  Ei|i:al 
to  Uve  hoes  iu  garden 
or  field.— Battle  Creek 
Times. 


x.  — — ttte  tliel.est  tool  I  ever 

sold  1  no  m  sndays.-Ji. 
*"  KOihbs.  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Worth  $03.00  to  me.— Wm.  Smith,  Gardener,  etc. 

If  Is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Easy  to  work.  De¬ 
livered  express  paid,  anywhere  in  rhe  I".  S., 
ou  receipt  ot  price. 

CLUBS  OF  THREE  $5.00. 

Address  Pontiac  Novelty  VV"  ks,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


BROWN  BREAD. 

One  teacupful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  let  it 
boil  up  in  the  molasses.  Two  aud-one  half 
cups  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of  Graham,  one 
of  fine  flour,  oue  cup  of  corn  meal.  Steam 
three  hours. 

COOKIES. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  butter, 
one  half  cup  of  sour  milk,  oni  teaspoouful  of 
soda,  spice  to  the  taste.  Roll  out.  sprinkle 
with  white  sugar,  run  the  rolling  pin  lightly 
over  it  before  cutting  iu  shape. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

One  lemon,  one  cup  of  sugar,  odc  egg,  one 
grated  apple.  Grate  the  riud  of  the  lemon, 
and  squeeze  out  the  juice. 


Afternoon  weddings  are  now  fashionable 
iu  England,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  wed¬ 
ding  teas  have  superseded  wedding  break¬ 
fasts. 


Please  address  all  communications  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Department  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 


Ho i*m ford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Advantageous  iu  Dyspepsia. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Dorsey,  Piqua,  Ohio,  says:  “I 
have  used  it  iu  dyspepsia  with  very  marked 
benefit.  If  there  is  deficiency  of  acid  iu  the 
stomach,  nothing  affords  more  relief,  while 
the  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  decidedly 
beneficial.” — Adv. 


A  I  ft  ft  a  month  easllym  aJe  by  eltlmr  ■■■%  •■■■ 
yP  I  I  111  sox.  holt  as  much  »*<ianiga  L  IY  L,  1_ 

I  IS3  oiilttt  r  ft  f  P 

y  ”122  Nassau  Street  N  Y-1 

DYSPEPSIA  it>-  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Seat  free  to  any  address. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  20. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  9am.,  Gen.  Grant,  with 
his  family,  started  from  this  city  for  Mount 
McGregor,  in  Vanderbilt’s  special  car  on  a 
special  train.  The  place  is  11  miles  north  of 
Saratoga.  N.  Y.,  and  the  old  hero  is  domiciled 
in  the  “cottage”  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  the 
banker.  There’s  a  fine  view  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills  as  welias  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley;  BDd  the  house  is  splendidly 
furnished.  Grant  arrived  at  2:40  p.M  ,  and 
was  less  fatigued  than  was  expected.  The  re¬ 
moval  was  due  to  his  inability  to  sleep  and 
weakness,  owing  to  the  hot  weather  here.  On 
Wednesday  a  reaction  set  in,  and  he  became 
very  feeble  aud  despondent.  A  great  swell¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  his  neck  is  on  a  line 
with  bis  eai\  For  a  week  he  has  been  unable 
to  speak,  though  he  has  been  able  to  more 
about  a  little.  All  that  is  hoped  is  that  his 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  time.  A  perman¬ 
ent  cure  is  no  longer  hoped  for  even  by  the 
most  sanguine.  Late  telegrams  say  he 
is  much  easier  and  resting  somewhat  better.. 

. ..Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  the  Dominion 

House  of  Parliament,  said  last  Tuesday,  that 
there  was  a  strong  hope  that  negotiations 
would  soon  take  place  between  Canada  and 
this  country,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  fish¬ 
eries,  of  paramount  interest  to  Nova  Scotians; 
but  also  for  the  revival  of  the  reciprocity 

treaty.  Cheers! _ TbeCbippewayan  Indians 

have  surrendered  near  Fort  Pit,  Northwest 
Territory;  but  Big  Bear  is  still  “on  the  war 
path.” . As  a  debt  of  nearly  1200.000  ex¬ 

isted  in  the  Mission  Boards  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  on  May  1,  the  General  Assembly 
recommended  that  “every  church  take  a  spec¬ 
ial  collection,  or  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
shall  seem  best  in  each  case  to  cancel  the  debt.” 
_ In  the  N  H.  House  last  Tuesday,  a  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate, 
thanking  Congress  for  forfeiting  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  unearned  grant,  was  adopted, 
with  an  amendment  thanking  the  members  of 
the  New  Hamsbire  delegation  who  voted  in 

favor  of  the  motion . .  .The  iron-workers* 

strike  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  came  to  an  end  on 
Tuesday.  The  scale  of  wages  of  the  amalga¬ 
mated  laboring  societies  was  signed  by  the 
manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
price  for  working  up  old  rail  and  sheet  iron. 
There  was  a  break  in  the  Manufacturers'  As¬ 
sociation  an  hour  before  a  settlement  was 
reacted,  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wheeling, 
Mahoning  Valley  and  Chenango  Valley  man 
ufacturers  on  the  Wage  Committee  withdrew 
from  the  conference.  They  positively  refused 
to  accept  anything  but  the  scale  presented  by 

the  manufacturers  on  Saturday . . The 

French  transport  Isfere,  which  saile  1  from 
Rouen  May  21  with  the  Bartholdi  statue  of 
Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  arrived  at 
Faval  on  June  2,  and  reached  this  port  on 

Wednesday  last,  June  17 . President 

White,  of  Cornell  University,  intends  to  re¬ 
sign  on  account  of  ill  health. . Roscoe 

Conkling  sails  for  Europe  to-day.  Smce  his 
retirement  from  the  Senate  four  years  ago, 
he  has  attended  so  diligently  to  his  law  prac¬ 
tice.  that  his  doctor  has  advised  him  to  take 
absolute  rest.  He  will  go  for  three  weeks  to 

Carlsbad  for  the  waters . .  .. 

The  old  Liberty  Bell  has  come  back  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  from  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by 
an  escort  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  members 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  Continental 
Guard  and  a  fire  company.  An  appropriation 
of  $5,000  to  pay  for  the  junketing  trip  was 
made;  but  one  of  the  courts  forbade  its  use. 
Then  they  found  they  conld  get  along  on 
$2,500  raised  by  subscription ........  The  idea 

of  reopening  the  Exposition  in  the  Fall  is  still 
popular  in  the  Crescent  City;  but  although 
exhibitors  promise  to  show  up  there  again,  all 
are  busy  taking  their  goods  away.  Only 
about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  took  the  trouble  to  visit  the  Grandest 

Show  on  Earth  at  their  very  doors . 

Channcev  M.  Depew,  long  the  chief  lawyer  of 
the  Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Rutter,  who  died  early  in  the  week.  Depew 

is  already  a  millionaire . The  report  that 

the  President  will  stop  seeing  office-seeking 
visitors  after  July  1,  is  officially  contradicted. 
The  President  will  continue  throughout  the 
Summer  to  see  and  devote  as  much  time  a» 

possible  to  his  callers . It  is  asserted 

that  Gen.  G.  W.  C  Lee,  President  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  bis  father,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University . Judge  J.  B. 

Foraker  has  been  nominated  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  for  Governor  of  Ohio . Judge 

McCue,  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Trea¬ 


sury,  ha*  given  an  opinion  that  shadines  or 
herrings,  caught  in  Canadian  waters  by 
American  fishermen,  in  boats  of  less  than  five 
tons  burden,  can  be  admitted  to  the  United 

States  free  of  duty .  The  last  chapter  in 

the  Star  Route  cases  has  doubtless  been 
reached  by  tbe  failure  of  the  civil  suits  brought 
in  Topeka,  Ran.,  to  recover  money  from  the 
Parkers.  The  cases  included  the  notorious 
route  from  Vioita,  Indian  Territory,  to  Las 
Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  tbe  pay  of  the 
contractors  was  raised  by  Brady,  within  nine 
months,  from  $6,830  annually  to  $150,501, 
The  total  amount  estimated  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  as  unlawfully  taken  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  this  route  was  $179,340,  As  the  jury 
decided  in  favor  of  the  accused,  to  try  other 
cases  would  be  hopeless.  What  a  bonanza 
this  whole  Star  Route  business  has  been  to  the 
lawyers— nearly  as  great  a  one  as  to  tbe  con¬ 
tractors  ...  In  nearly  all  the  cases  where  Mor¬ 
mons  have  been  convicted  of  polygamy  re¬ 
cently,  the  chief  witness  has  been  the  second 

or  third  wife,  and  not  the  first . . . 

North  Carolina  has  lately  passed  an  act  con¬ 
ferring  pensions  on  wounded  Confederate 
soldiers.  Union  men  are  grumbling  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  contribute . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  June  20. 

The  American  Institute  having  rented 
and  moved  into  new  quarters,  tbe  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  connected  therewith  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  celebrate  the  event  by  bolding  a 
strawberry  and  flower  show  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  the  present  month.  Owing  to  the  dis¬ 
astrous  season,  but  comparatively  few  ber¬ 
ries  were  on  exhibition,  among  which  were  the 
newer  ones,  Jewel.  Parry,  May  Queen,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Prince  of  Berries  aDd  Parker  Earle. 
Besides  these,  were  several  new  seedlings  not 
yet  offered,  which  we  hope  to  illustrate  soon. 
The  first  premium,  quality  alone  to  rule,  was 
awarded  to  Prince  of  Berries,  and  the  second 
to  Henderson.  The  first  premium  for  best 
quart  is  yet  undetermined  between  Jewel  and 
a  new  seedling  of  Mr.  Durand’s,  called  King 
Cluster.  The  show  of  roses  and  peeonies  was 
not  large,  but  was  exceedingly  good,  and  the 
orchids  were  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  its  size  ever  shown.  A 
single  plant  was  valued  at  $2,000.  and  14 
plants  were  said  to  be  worth  $14,000.  We 
have  read  of  the  Dutch  Hyacinth  madness, 
of  the  Moms  multicaulus  craze,  of  the 
blooded  stock  booms,  in  which  thousands  of 
dollars  are  paid  for  a  single  animal,  but  this 
orchid  business  gets  awav  with  them  all.  We 
noticed  also  a  fine  collection  of  textile  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  West  Indies,  embracing  those 
from  some  30  odd  plants,  some  of  them  very 

fine . Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  of  this 

State  say?  that,  in  enforcing  tbe  anti  oleo  laws 
here,  the  first  legal  proceedings  were  brought 
against  retail  dealers,  who,  tempted  by  the 
great  profits  to  be  made,  were  selling  im¬ 
itation  butter  to  their  customers.  After  a  few 
convictions  of  retail  dealers,  wholesalers  were 
attacked  ;  and  finally  several  manufacturers 
were  indicted  for  making  bogus  butter,  and 
compelled  to  stop  work.  In  all,  67  arrests 
were  made,  11  convictions  secured  and  four 
discharged,  between  September  and  January. 
The  rest  of  tbe  67  were  still  in  the  courts 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  decision  of  the  Court  of 

Appeals  last  Tuesday . . 

. Assistant  Commissioner  for  New  York 

and  Brooklyn,  Mr.  B.  F.  VanValkenhurgh, 
reports  that  over  75  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
spurious  blitter,  as  compared  with  18SS,  were 
suppressed  in  1884;  that  tbe  reduction  of  sales 
in  January,  1885,  amounted  to  50.000  pounds 
daily;  and  that  the  prices  of  butter  were 
favorab’y  affected,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  7,000,000  more  pounds  of  butter  in  the 
New  York  market  in  1884  than  were  brought 
in  1883 . Mr.  Brown  says  that  oleomar¬ 

garine  is  not  manufactured  any  more,  heoause 
it  is  too  expensive  and  can  not  be  produced 
and  sold  at  a  profit  for  much  less  than  butter, 
while  butterine  can  be  put  upon  the  market 
at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  for  that  reason  is 
the  article  that  so  disastrously  affects  the 

dairy  interests  of  the  country . 

....Tbe  oleomargarine  men  are  jubilant;  and 
flaunted  a  whirlwind  of  flags  here  after  the 
decision.  They  say  they  have  all  along  been 
making  and  selling  about  the  usual  quantity  of 
the  concoctions;  but  in  New  Jersey.uotin  New 
York;  but  they  are  coming  back  triumphantly. 
They  say  they  will  agree  with  dairymen,  how- 
ever.in  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  against  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  butter,  providing 
tbe  same  provision  shall  apply  to  the  sale 

of  butter  as  oleomargarine!!!  . 

Farmers  in  8a ratoga  Co.,  N,  Y.,  are  de¬ 
pressed  in  regard  to  the  prica  for  wool.  Buy¬ 
ers  offer  20  cent*  per  pound.  Last  year  28  to 

S3  eents  per  pound  were  paid . 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Augusta  on  J uly.29th  to  Slst  inclusive.  A  very 


“fat,,  programme  has  been  arranged,  and  we 
are  sure  every  fruit  grower  in  the  State  will 
regret  being  absent.  Our  friend  Berekmans 
is  the  President,  and  T.  L.  Kinsey,  Secretary, 

with  P.  O  at  Savannah.  Ga . Gov.  Hill 

has  appointed  James  McCann  of  Elmira.  J.  S. 
Woodward  of  Lookport  aDd  also  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Daniel  Batchelor  of  Utica, 
and  C.  C.  B.  Walker  of  Corning,  as  trustees  of 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  This  is  a 
re-appointment  of  Messrs.McCami,  Wood  ward, 
and  Bachelor;  and  Mr,  Walker  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber.  The  Board  of  Trustees  is  comprised  as 
follows;  Robt.  J.  Swan,  of  Geneva:  W.  A. 
Armstrong  and  James  McCann,  of  Elmira; 
Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester;  N.  M.  Curtis,  of 
Ogdensburgb;  John  O'Donnell,  of  Jamaica. 
L-  T. ;  J,  S.  Woodward,  of  Lockport  and 
New  York;  Daniel  Batchelor,  of  Utica, 
and  C.  C.  B.  Walker  of  Corning;  and 

Gov.  D.  B.  Hill,  ex  officio . . . 

The  grain  rate  on  the  railroads  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis — 280  miles — is  15  cents,  and 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York— 1,000  miles — 17 

cents . At  Thursday's  meeting  of  the 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Flor¬ 
ists  and  Seedsmen,  held  at  Chicago,  Norman  J. 
Colman,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  was  chosen  president.  The  associa¬ 
tion  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington  next 

year . The  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade 

has  adopted  resolutions  requesting  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  not  to  include  stocks  of  grain 
in  transit  in  their  statements  of  the  “visible 

supply.” .  McGeoeh  bolds  caEh  oats  in 

Chicago  while  Lester  holds  cash  corn,  hence 
present  advance,  and  probability  of  more  ... 
Tbe  number  of  agrarian  outrages  committed 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  1884  was  142,  of  which  93  were  in 
MuRster  (County  Cork  being  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  26),  23  were  in  Leinster,  16  In 
Connaught,  and  11  in  Ulster.  The  counties 
Antrim,  Armagh  and  Londonderry,  in  the 
last  mentioned  province,  and  Carlow,  King’s, 
Louth  and  Meath,  in  Leinster,  were  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  crimes  of  the  kind  known 
as  agrarian.  These  crimes  are  divided  into 
three  classes — against  the  person,  against  pro¬ 
perty  and  against  the  public  peace.  Of  the 
first  class  there  were  odIt  four  in  the  whole 

of  Ireland . A  telegram  from  Parsons, 

Kansas,  says:  “A  scourge  equal  to  the  grass¬ 
hopper  is  making  its  appearance  in  tbisueigh- 
borhnod.  Large  fields  of  corn,  standing  on 
an  average  eight  inches  high,  looking  fresh 
and  green  in  the  morning,  beforenight  become 
withered  aud  dead.  Examination  discloses 
in  each  hill  a  myriad  of  worms,  ranging  from 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  down  to  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Apparently  tbev  become 
completely  distributed  over  a  field,  then  be¬ 
gin  simultaneously  to  work,  and  wit  hin  avpry 
short  time  the  whole  is  devastated.  Nearly 
every  piece  of  corn  is  more  or  less  infested. 
The  eggs  from  which  the  worms  are  hatched 
are  supposed  to  be  deposited  by  a  small  yel¬ 
lowish  white  miller . An  American 

Shire  Horse  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  breeders  and  importers  of  Shire 
horses.  The  President  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Danforth, 
of  Washington.  Illinois;  Vice-President.  Mr. 
George  E.  Brown.  Aurora,  Illinois:  Secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  Burgess,  of  Wenona,  Illinois  ... 
..  The  Hessian  flv  lias  made  its  appearance 
in  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  and  in  part  of  North¬ 
ampton,  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 
The  flies  are  making  sad  havoc  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  in  some  places,  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  wheat  will  he  greatlv  damaged. 
Last  year  the  potato  bugs  appeared  in  such 
small  numbers,  that  the  farmers  congratulat¬ 
ed  themselves  upon  the  prospect  of  the  early 
total  disappearance  of  the  pest,  but  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  hope  is  not  to  be  realized.  Tbe 
bugs  have  appeared  in  both  counties  this 

year  in  greater  numbers  than  before . 

. A  new  insect  is  ravishing  tbe  vineyards 

of  Roumania  and  Bessarabia  . . 

While  the  17-vear  locusts  are  alarming  our 
farmers,  a  far  more  terrible  enemy,  the  Ori¬ 
ental  locusts,  have  settled  in  immense  swarms 
in  various  parts  of  Roumsnia.  They  came 
from  the  distant  southeast  in  cloud*-, and  have 
destroyed  all  the  crops  in  large  sections  of 
country.  The  Prime  Minister  repaired  to 
the  devastated  districts  with  a  view  of  or¬ 
ganizing  schemes  for  destroying  the  insects 
and  affording  relief  to  the  impoverished 
farmers.  But  he  found  that  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  little  good.  The  desolation  was  greater 
than  that  produced  bv  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  a  few  years  ago.  All  the  crops 
planted  tosupplv  food  for  man  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  trees  and  vines  were  bare  of 
leaves  and  fruit  Tbe  fields  and  pastures 
looked  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them.  The 
flocks  and  herds  were  wandering  about  in 
search  of  food,  but  could  find  none.  The  lo¬ 
custs  had  destroyed  everything . Crop 

reports  from  the  principal  wheat-growing 
I  counties  of  California,  show  that]  the  yield 


will  not  exceed  24,000,000  bushels,  or  about 

three-sevenths  of  last  year’s  crop . 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  the 
total  value  of  exports  of  beef,  pork, and  dairy 
products  for  the  five  months  ended  May  31, 
1885,  were  $40,172,549,  against,  $34,464,076 

during  the  same  period  in  1884  . . Last 

Monday  Commissioner  Colman  summoned  to 
his  office  the  entire  force  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
numbering  21  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that,  there  would  be  no  money  to  pay 
their  salaries  after  the  20th  inst.  They  were 
nil  furloughed  without  pay  from  the  20th 

inst.  until  July  1 . Great  distress  threatens 

the  people  of  the  border  counties  of  South¬ 
west  Virginia.  The  corn  supply,  which  istheir 
main  support,  is  almost  exhausted  and  selling 
at  $2  a  hushel.  The  wheat  crop,  now  ready 
for  harvesting,  is  so  meager  that  it  will  afford 
little  relief.  The  same  counties  suffered  heavily 

from  drought  andthescourge  last,  year . 

....Cotton  worms  are  playing  great  havoc 
with  the  cotton  crop  in  portions  of  Texas, 
many  fields  having  been  completely  devas¬ 
tated  . The  Administration  has  hitherto 

failed  to  redeem  its  promise  to  exclude  the 
cattle  kings  as  well  as  the  settlers  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  or  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  ille¬ 
gal  fencing . The  average  farmer  of  the 

country  has  $2,864  of  fixed  farm  capital,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  household  furniture,  carriages  and 

other  personal  property  of  tbe  farm  . 

The  actual  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  the  United  States,  including 
their  families,  is  placed  at  25,060,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,000,000  since  the  last  census . 

. .  ..The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
grain  trade  during  last  week,  says:  A  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  week  has  generally  benefit¬ 
ed  spring-sown  grain,  which  was  so  backward 
that  the  semi-tropical  weather  which  prevailed 
in  the  first  week  of  June  injured  it  considerably. 
Best  wheats  look  exceedingly  well  and  are 
growing  fast.  Trade  seems  to  have  collapsed. 
The  sales  of  English  wheat,  during  the  week 
were  36.796  quarters  at  S3s  3d,  against  46.060 
quarters  at  37s  4d  during  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  is  further  de¬ 
pressed  :  quotations  are  nominal  . The 

Whitman  Agricultural  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
won  the  first  diploma  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  best  hay  press,  with  their 
Rebound  Plunger  Press........  Tbe  celebrated 

Jersey  cow  Faith,  of  Oaklands,  tlie  property 
of  Valanenv  E  Fuller.  Ecq  .  on  tbe  16th  of 
June  dropped  a  solid-colored  bull  calf,  sired 
by  Prince  Pogis,  only  son  of  Mary  ADne,  of 
8t.  Lambert . . . 


A  PhyeiclwttV  Eatimntr. 

Dr.  John  W,  Williamson,  Danville.  Va  ,  has 
been  using  Compound  Oxygen  in  his  own  case 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  which  he  was  not 
able  to  cure  under  ordinary  medical  treatment. 
He  snvs: 

ms  rertainlii  the  most  valuable  and  reli¬ 
able  I  refitment  I  know  in  all  chronic  diseases. 
It  cures  diseases  of  different,  t v pnq  from  those 
for  which  it  is  prescribed  ns  in  mv  own  case. 
For  twentv-five  Tears  I  bud  suffered  with 
hemorrhoids,  which  had  resisted  all  treatment, 
and  I  never  expected  to  he  relieved,  hnttnmv 
surprise,  after  I  teas  cured  of  my  bronchial 
and  Inna  trouble  by  t  he  use  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gon  for  three  weeks,  T  found  myself  entirely 
relieved  of  piles,  and  thev  have  not  returned. 
Ihnnariitv  is  under  inestimable  oblirjationsto 
yon  for  the  introduction  of  a  treatment  so 
valuable  to  cure  them.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  f'omrmund  Oxvaen"  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprisin'1' cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion.  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  n  wide  rnnge  of  diseases,  will  he  sent 
free.  Address  Dus.  Starke-?  PaI.ev,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  St ,  Philadelphia. — Ade. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  June  20. 

The  wheat  market  is  dull  and  dragging, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  evident,  daily  that 
the  winter-wheat  crop  is  to  he  a  verv  short 
one.  The  damage  since  May  1  has  exceeded 
all  precedent.  Just  how  short  the  crop  will 
he,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict,  when 
the  margin  between  the  various  “reliable”  re¬ 
ports  thereon  is  90  000,000  bushels,  tbe  totals 
given  ranging  from  360  000.000  to  270,000,000 
bushels.  Tt,  is  also  likelv  that  the  stocks  on 
hand,  visible  and  invisible,  have  been  over¬ 
estimated.  If  the  reports  of  the  shortage  are 
t  wo-thirds  verified,  the  United  Rt.atps  is  likelv 
to  have  only  its  present  surplus  (visible  and 
invisible)  for  export,.  This,  with  light  stocks 
in  Engiaud.  with  shortages  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  an  under  average  in  Austria 
and  Russia.  and  no  gain  in  India,  and  with 
40,000.000  bushels  deficiency  in  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  likelv  to  push  wheat 
prices  well  up  before  July  1.  1886,  No.  2  red 
closed  yesterday  at.  $1.01  against  $102  last 
week,  and  No.  2  mixed  corn  closed  at  551^ 
cents,  against  cents  last  week.  Corn  has 
heen  firm  on  light,  supplies  and  a  fair  demand. 
Provisions  have  been  dull  and  lower.  Heavy 
receipts  of  hogs  and  free  sales  have  prevented 
any  advance. 

|  The  New  York  market  fer  breadstuff*  has 
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JAMES  IcGREERY  &  GO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  ont- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  .Stock 
of  RichSilks  Velvets, Plush¬ 
es,  Dress  Goods,  Laces,  In- 
diaSliawls,  Hosiery,  Gloves, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Snits, 
Wraps,  Housekeeping' 
Goods,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have,  in  all  onr  re¬ 
spective  Departments,  a 
full  line  of  inedin in-priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import¬ 
ed. 

Correspondence  from 
Housekeepers  resident  in 
any  part  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
filled  without  delay. 

Broadway  &  1 1  th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


340-  Yellow  Western  at  $S  SO-aa  85  Feed.— Quoted  for 
40  and  60  lbs.  at  $13  00®  14  50:  80  lbs  at  $14  00<ai6  00: 
100  lbs-  at.  *]6  00  00.  Sharps  at  $18  i0i*20  00:  Rye 

feed  at  $16  2,0*1700. 

Grain. -Wheat.—  Ungraded  Spring.  *1  00-31  02V 
No.  i  Milwaukee.  94'«9it*c-  No.  1,  Hard  Duluth,  $!  UP* 
(Utl o"4kj.  on  spot,  and  $103 -  loi  to  arrive;  No.  1 
Northern,  to  arrive,  eost  freight  and  Insurance  at 
$1  01-  Ungraded  WlDter  red.  9<le,»*lU<-  NO.  3.  Bed, 
$1.03.  delivered  from  store-  State  White,  SI  04®1  03; 
No.  2  Red  for  June.  $1  004*1  01:  do,  for  July, 
SI  0144'*  i  024-  do,  for  A  IP tl At,  SHWj.il  0414;  do, 
for  September.  SI  or.Q.^1  Oti-Vj :  do,  for  October,  *1  0i!t{ 
tail  07*H  do,  for  November.  $1  031*<al  0954:  do.  for 
December.  $1  10461  10»i:  do.  for  January,  SI  121*. 

Rvv.— Market  quiet.  Western  and  Canada,  72'a74c; 
State.  73*ti5c.  Bariev  —Dull  and  nouilual.  Bareev 
M ai.t. — Quiet  and  steady.  Corn — Ungraded  mixed, 
53n.5te  No.  3.  ;‘i4e  steamer  mixed.  He  steamer  yel¬ 
low.  frfkj,  afloat'  No.  2,  Soth-aSriTV",  In  elevator.  We,  free 
ou  beard  from  store.  56ftp«5?stc.  afloat,  •  4$$4,05r,  to 
arrive,  cost,  freight  and  insurance  No.  2  White,  621*(a 
63c,  in  elevator  yellow.  38c,  Iti  elevator  Ungraded, 
white.  60c.  No,  2  mixed  for  J line,  YiJj'tf  56c  do.  for  J  uly, 
5r,o5  ,(^e:  do,  for  Augii-r,  S><a5.j4*c:  do,  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  5544 *55*40.  o.vrs — Market  unsettled.  No.  3, 
mixed,  3sc;  No.  2.  357*  aO-jt^e.  In  elevator.  <11440,  afloat; 
No.  1  quoted  8»<*c-  No.  ■  .  white  Tics  No.  2,  4Q4*u4.»ih*cs 
No.  1  quoted  at  13c  mixed  western.  89  $4<>c  white 
do.  40(t34c.  white  Staip,  4 1 '0.181^0'  No.  2,  mixed  ror 
June.  3»W930e:  do,  for  July.  3S5*®3S5*o;  do.  for 
August.  3W*'«355f,C, 

Provisions —PonK— The  quotations  ore  as  follows: 
$11  25;a!  1  5v  for  Joh  lot,  of  mess-  $11  23  *1150  for  family 
tneas:  *13  50<&i5  for  clear  uaefe,  1  the  latter  for  fancy), 
ana  $3 5d<t‘J  Ta  for  extra  urlme.  Dressed  Boos— 
Sales.Ake.  for  bacon,  to  5**o  Tor  light  average*,  and 
55»c.  for  pig*.  Opt  Mkatp  Pickled  belllcx  id  ft,  aver¬ 
age,  at  5kc  do,  12  lbs,  average  nt  «»!i5*c,  do.  12  lbs, 
average,  i6*C  ;  pickled  bams,  W*'<95je  :  do,at:R4,‘# 
9v*e;  pickled  bellies.  12  lbs,  average  quoted  at  896c. 
and  14  lbs.  average  at  "Vje.  City  pickled  shoulders 
quoted  at  14404940-  smoked  do,  1.140,  pickled  bams  at 
smoked  hams,  |l)t*»tH)'*e.  M1DDI.es  —  For 
Chicago  delivery  ,  quotati  u“  are  for  short  clear,  5. sue: 
short  rib.  5.60r  long  clear,  '.50c  dry  salted  shoulders. 
3.s5c.  Krxe.— Quotations  are  Extra  ludla  mess.  *l*J 
©2!:  extra  mess  m  barrets  at  $1103;  packer.  $12  00 
<«13 00  lor  barrels;  fatutlv,  $13s»U  eo,  Beef  Hams— 
Quoted  nt  $l-u  18  00  for  old  and  $1900  for  new.  Laud 
—Contract  grade  on  the  »pot  is  quoted  at  6.8:t*vtG,85c. 
July  option  sale*  at  sfl.-c.  August  option  sales  at 
6.940:  September  option  -ales  at  T.QVStt.ulo:  October 
option  .tialcs  at  7.17g»7.i3i;:  November  closed  at  7.05 
<a7.o*c ,  Dot  ember  close,  at  ii.93.a6.97c.  The  year 
option  closed  at  6,7.3-6,33.  City  steam  Is  steady  at 
6.t*5e.  and  fairly  active  Refined  Is  quiet-  Continent 
quoted  at  7.0QC  and  South  American,  at  7.40c. 

BrTTRR  —  Quotations  are:  New  butter— Creamery- 
Eastern.  ]%»20e:  Western,  176»lH!*e:  tlg.P,  176819c: 
State  dairy,  half  firkins,  tuba,  ben  at  17V»ai3c.  do. 
half  ttrklus,  tubs,  extra  tine,  taxable  ;  do,  hair 
llrklns.  tubs,  good,  at  14c  :  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime,  at 
lifs'.t  16c  do.  Welsh  tubs,  good,  at  I5e-  do  tubs,  poor, 
at  14c:  Western  Imitation  creamery,  best,  at  13  <s 
15c:  do,  good,  at  12e;  We*tcrn  d-lry  flue, at  I2®18c; 
do,  fair,  at  lotaHlc;  Western  factory,  best,  at  8*)2c; 
do,  poor, Sittic. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
firm.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  ISO.:  Western 
do,  at  He.  receipts,  1,300.  From  Chicago.— Market 
steady;  creamery  at  H-aU^o:  dairy  at  IMIOc. 
From  Boston— Market  steady,  eastern  creamery 
at  19(d30ci  Western  do,  at  lH*’9e-  dairy  selections, 
at  18c:  Imitation  creamery  at  I2.<ti3c. 

CuEEst.—  Quotation*  are  Tor:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fausy,  at  7'*c .  good  and  fine. 
atTial'qc:  for  fair  to  good,  .;w6Mic  night  skims  at  i 
(<f.5c:  creamery  sirini-,  Pennsylvania,  good  at  154  a 
234c:  Ohio  factory  rial,  flue  »i  64i®7c;  do,  good  at  596 
W6J4C;  do,  common  at  3R|(a5h|C. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
Arm:  quoted,  Cheddars  at  8.4i\i4c;  Ohio  flats  at  7® 
7!q'c;  receipts.  1,000  boxes.  From  Chicago  -Market 
steady;  Cheddars  at  fi<46!*c;  flats  at  7c.  From  Bos* 
ton— Market  firm;  Cheddars  at  8c. 

Eaus.— Quoted,  loss  off.  State,  fresh,  at  14c;  Cana¬ 
dian,  I3k.c;  Western,  13c, 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
Ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia  — 
Market  easier.  Quoted  at  I3t**.t5c:  receipts  2,200. 
From  Boston— Market  easier;  quoted  at  ll«lH*c. 
From  Chicago— Market  dull:  quoted  at  1396®Umo. 

Live  Pori.VRY-Thc  quotations  are  as  follows- 
Sprtug  chickens,  per  lb,  2:ic  j>a3c  .  fowls,  Jersey, 
fetute  and  Fi-un..  per  ft,  ar  12*4 .9lSc  do,  Western. 
12t*!<i.t3e  roosters,  old  at  hr;  turkeys,  per  lb  at  .-lalOe; 
ducks  Jersey,  Sew  York  utul  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  90o«$L.h);  do,  Western,  per  pair,  5du»75c:  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  30c®$1.3i.  pigeons,  per  palr.35.445c. 

Dbesskd  PorbTBT.— Turkeys.  10®  12c-  chickens, Phil¬ 
adelphia,  spring,  per  pair,  ut3'c*l2e:  fotvts,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  prime.  13c;  do.  Jersey,  13c;  State  and 
western.  12>*®'3e  squabs,  white,  V  doz  ,  $5>*3j0;  do, 
dark,  per  doz,  $2. 

Game— English  suloe,  per  dozen  ut  $2A2  25:  plover 
per  dozen,  ut  $h<tl  30;  sand  snipe,  per  doz.  30®35. 

OorroN  -The  quotations  according  to  tho  Ameri¬ 
can  L-lasslfluation  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 


Ordinary . 

....  Stf 

84s 

85k  , 

•Strict  or  Unary . 

8  tl-16 

8  3-16 

8  3-16 

Good  Ordinary 

....  91* 

64k 

96$ 

Strict  Good  Ordinary 

....  97$ 

10 

10 

Low  Middling . 

....  10  3-16 

10  5-16 

10  5-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. 

....  104k 

lot* 

10t* 

Middling . 

.  101* 

loi* 

105* 

Good  .Middling . 

.  10  U-16 

10  13-16 

10  13-16 

Strict  Good  Middling 

....  107k 

11 

It 

Middling  Fair . 

. 

114* 

114* 

Fair .  . 

....  1IJ* 

.Stained. 

12 

12 

Good  Ordinary....  774 

1  Low  .Middling.... 

95* 

Strict  Good  Ora*,  b  lM6  |  MhiJlfnK 

lo 

Fresh  Htttns.  Apples  Kus»ets  at  $t®4  50  per  bbl. 
Sau  Bias  1  ocoanuts  at  $$3*t  tv,  uud  Jamaica,  s.  DV25. 
Straw  berries,  Delaware,  4)  quari.6j.Se-  upper  Dela¬ 
ware,  9®l.c.  Maryland  oo,  at  s*6c  Jersey  at  7 .* lie. 
Cht  rrk-s— North  caioliaa  black,  choice  large,  per  lb, 
15w>l'c-  do  fair  to  good  at  lue  Uc  do,  red,  6.al2-  Bil- 
llmorc  large  rod.  3i«.l0e  per  lb;  do.  small  red,  6«7c, 
per  lb.  Uooseborrle*  at  sc.  per  quart.  Hucklebcr 
ries,  per  quart,  12*4  lie 

I > ut kd  Faults. -Fancy  evaporated  apples,  T.aiQc; 
choice  do,  r-'ic :  pr.tne  -lo  6.^6.140  fancy  North 
i  nrol  1  na  sliced  at  tc  ,  choice  qo.,  ;  cboice 

Virginia.  2s  a -c;  Choice  Tennesice  coarse  cut.  2V6 
2?$e;  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels,  at  Sjti'.jc;  fum  y  North 
Carolina  peeled  peaches,  Hlallso;  choice  do, 
9o>9)i»B?  choice  Georgia.  8V4.1 9c:  un peeled  halves?  ot* 
uijC  uupeeie  l  quuilers.  V*uS;  Slut-  plums.  Teas, 
Bouthi  rn  Drltnson*.  Ivitic:  prlinc  pitted  cherries, 
10t$®Uc  evaporated  raspberries,  22c;  sun-dried  Jo. 
21c:  blackberries.  3®3>sC. 

Peanuts.  -  Quoted  at  -iVAt-Vtc.  for  beat  hand  Pick¬ 
ed,  and  35i®94«e.  ior  farmers'  grades. 

Hay  and  STRAW.  -Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  $1  Ul®i  n.  good  do,  $l>ai0>-  medium  do,  95cji*1; 
shlppiug  hay.  i*>L-;  clover  mixed  SAiss'jae,  clover, 
75  abuc  No,  1  rye  straw,  $1 IX):  short  rye,  70® 75c. 
oat  straw,  5U®5jc.  • 

Hors.- Prices  are  easy.  The  quotations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  New  at  ;  l  a  15c,  for  best:  I2®bc,  for  good  to 
prune,  and  »®llc.  for  low  grade*;  old  at  7®9c;  Facl- 
ttc  coast  at  8®i3c. 

Kick  —Quotations:  Carolina  aud  Louiaiuua.com- 
mou  to  fai-.  at  Hiit3-.je.  good  to  prt.uc  at  .vq 4.6c ; 
choice  ut  6V«<a69$n:  fancy  head  nt  64g®7c:  Rangoon 
at  444'aHjc:  duty  paid,  and  2lsi *2->aC In  bond;Pulua  at 
4-'q aoc,  Java  at  o;l6®54*c. 


swayed  up  and  down  during  the  week  with  no 
great  change.  Wheat  was  weaker  on  a  small¬ 
er  export  demand,  a  light  inquiry  at  home 
and  a  falling  away  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
speculators  iu  options,  backed  by  a  listless 
foreign  market.  Some  stimulus  was  imparted 
about  the  middle  of  the  week  by  renewed  and 
more  discouraging  short  crop  reports,  the 
statement  that  floods  and  heat  in  Illinois  and 
near  Duluth  were  devastating  wheat  fields, 
and  that  damage  by  worm  and  the  growth  of 
"cheat”  was  increasing. 

The  Indian  corn  market  has  been  relatively 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  current  belief  that 
the  new  crop  promises  to  be  large.  It  re¬ 
mains  a  fact  that  stocks  of  cash  corn  iu  New 
York  aud  Chicago  have  been  very  light— 
about  500,000  bushels  together — which  has 
given  rise  to  talk  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
corner  in  July.  Buyers  have  been  stiff  in 
their  views,  aud  transactions  iu  spot  corn  con 
sequently  limited.  The  visible  supply  of  corn 
declined  933,000  bushels  during  the  week. 

Oats,  too,  have  been  firmer  and  higher  since 
the  first  of  the  week,  Yvhen  they  were  feature¬ 
less.  More  trading  in  futures  has  been  devel” 
oped,  and  prices  advanced.  This  wag  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  the  visible  supply  of  oats, 
amounting  to  435,000  bushels.  Holders  have 
continued  firm  in  their  views. 

With  regard  to  bogs,  the  Cincinnati  Price 
Current's  late  reports  of  packing  at  Western 
points  show  that  since  March  1  last,  265,000 
hogs  have  been  cut  up  iu  excess  of  the  total 
for  a  like  period  of  18S4,  the  total  being  2,080,- 
000,  against  1,S15,000  bogs  in  1884  between  like 
dates.  Chicago,  of  course,  takes  a  long  lead. 
With  the  dullness  and  weakness  in  grain  early 
in  the  week,  prices  of  hog  products  were  in 
close  sympathy,  showing  some  strength  and  a 
higher  range  when  wheat  and  corn  advanced. 
Ibis  was  not  sustained,  however.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hogs  at  the  West  failed  to  stiffeu 
prices,  and  the  yellow  fever  scare  South  was 
permitted  to  have  some  effect.  On  the  whole, 
hog  products  continue  without  new  feature. 


WIND  MILL 


11,000- 

,  _ _ _  JN  C«£  i 


Has  no  equal  for 
simplicity,  dura- 
bilily,  and  power,  jryv -^12 
Jieliable  .  4. — -Hr 

Affrufw  fn - 

wanted  iu  all  un- 
assigned  territory. 

Pumps.  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill  ri 
Supplies  of  every-  description.  {/ 
Farm  and  Suburoau  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illustrated  , 
Catalogue  aud  Price-List  free. 

The  Phelps  A*  Bigelow  W.M.Co, 

Kalamazoo.  MKT*.,  wil*l  1,15  IVtst 
9tk  Street.  Kau»u*  City,  Mo. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  June  20, 1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  uuchaugea;  No. 

2  Spring,  1KC-  higher;  No.  2  Red,^c.  higher. 
Corn,  l,Si'c.  higher.  Oats,  unchanged.  Pork, 
20c.  higher. 

Wheat.  Active:  Sales  ranked:  June,  sSM*'iS9Ric: 
July.  8U44(«»o>4C-  August,  ill'll a924ic;  No.  JSpnuK.Sllta 
utS9l»e:  No.  $  do.  i9.«.oUC .  No.  2  Red.  95e  :  No.  3 
Red,  stqj'S.-de.  Corn— Active;  reaular,  cash, iaQ  <418-34,0: 
June.  43 ® 4 *71,0;  July,  47(vo-4.-Afce:  August  4!i$®479$c 
Oats  steady  sales  ranked:  Casb  334$ ®354i'\:  June, 
ia&«3iu.  J  uly,  £156  ttSRfce:  August,  ktk 

-Quiet.  No.  2.  quoted  at  t4e a«0e  bahlet, 
—  No.  2,  nt  6t®i>5c  Pork.  —  Casu.  $10 85®$ IU 874$: 
June,  «l0  3a®i0  37*4 :  July.  $l*l3u.«to3i :  August, 
$10  35® Hi  43>4.  Lard.  —  Firm.  Sales  ranked:  until, 
$6  60*46  65 :  June,  $6  UOwblM  ;  July.  $F  64^®6  85; 
August.  $6  7Ui.*8  ,6c.  Bn-EMKATS.— .Shoulatrs,  $3  75  .1 

3  30  Short  Rib,  $5  35ut8  37.s;  Short  Clear,  $5  Aka 5  75. 
Cattle— Steady ;  shipping  at.-ers,  1,350  18,  $5  60® 5  90. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  2*  j'c.  lower.  Corn 
%e.  higher.  Oats,  >jC.  lower. 

Wheat.— Active:  No,  2  Red,  cash,  $loi  ;  June. 
$10174  July  «i  Ui7s- August  sia  v,  Coax -Dull  Casu, 
44*4 . tile;  June,  li;k»e  July,  li-tje  Augu-it,  4  -i,.'  Oats— 
Firm  Cu.->b,.tJ,>4<045l4c  June,  JJ^e.  Ryk.  dull  at  hi^c. 
Baulky  steady,  5U®7'ic.  Ko.is,  steady  .  Flax- 

RKKti,  steady.  *..26.  Bran,  Urui,  ttuzade.  Pour,  $10  ;:*. 
BolkreaTs— Long  eleur.  »'•  ’0.  spurt  rib,  $3  3.-*u*5  40; 
short  clear,  $5.60.  Laud  Firm  at  $6  VFa*.  u).  Cattle  - 
.Mn-  ket  steady:  all  good  urados  linn;  light  to  heavy 
sliluplQK,  steers.  $l'0»tJ,i.i;  buteht-r*’  stei  rs,  $4  40* 

4  Si,  mixed  butchering  stoete.  ».3.*i  .;t  oners  and 

feeder*.  $3  5*M«4  J#  grass  Texans.  $3  iisliu  good 
t.’olo  into  ahN-rs  sol.i  at  $r»  85®6  .to.  sheep  Only  good 
gr  idus  wanted  uomtnou  stuff  very  dull,  good  to 
eholc-e,  muttons,  $3z5ia4  00  ronnunn  to  medium, 
$2**3  Texan-,  $1  75i*3.  Hods  Market  weak  uud 
slow:  Y.irkers  at  $4®4Ua:  Packers  at  $3  67>®3  9o; 
butchers’  ut  $1  0.*®J  15 

Boston  Grain— Corn  Steamer  Yellow  ai  53‘<iij).'.6c.; 
Steamer  Mixed  at  5>.*'ai*e;  High  mixed  :it  36y*ii* 
5ie,  uud  No  Grade,  83(.i84e,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
steudy:  sales  or  No.  I  while  and  barley,  I'Aqiit-'o  No. 
2  white.  44®4Vl$c;  No.  3  llSi'a 42.-,  and  of  mlxe  1  ut 
40hia44o,  tier  bushel.  Rye  small  sales  nt  K-*  aO.).*,  per 
bushel.  Proihcic.  -  Nkyv  Hi  ttkr  -  Northern  ereuni- 
ej-y,  liaise,  per  in,  tor  extra,  )7«ii'o.  Tor  good 
to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  —  New  Ynrtt  and  Ver¬ 
mont  choice  to  extra,  tij*l  lc.  fair  to  good,  I  It* 
130:  common,  9 u Hie,  per  it-  Western  creamery,  18® 
l9e,  for  extra;  ltt»i7e,  for  choice:  T4®  I V.  for  com 
Diou  10  good  ;  Imitation  ereumery,  12®13C  tor 
Choice*  eholee  ladle  packed,  lUg>l2c.  per  R.;  fair  to 
good,  (i*>e;  choice  dairy.  12u*I5c:  f  dr  to  good  oo, 
ut  9c®U)c.  per  oouud.  Cu else  —  Choice  full 
cream,  at  -®-  c:  Northern  extra.  Pqe;  choice,  oait^e: 
common  to  gi  oil.  a*,  e  Western  eholee  it  extra, 
a®io-  eommou  t*i  good,  3  a-ie  auu  slclnm.  i.*:ie.  Kuos 
-Fresh  Cape,  Uc  hasieru.  ItJatli  New  York  and  \  er- 
niout.  Uaitltc  W extern,  U* t i v  ITovtnelal,  |2o»Uc. 
Beans  CUolee  hand  picked  pen. Si  1  nt)  *.  tiu.  large 
do,  do,  $145* ISO;  medium,  choice,  $i.l.*  .30  do, 
screened,  $1  20«sl  40;  ye. low  eyes,  Improved,  $190* 
194:  Red  kidneys,  $1  Real  90  Canada  peas,  9>>c®$l  15 
per  bushel  for  common  to  choice.  Ureeu  I'eas.  $115 
®l  SO,  PoTAtOKS  -  We  qu  te  Kasteru  ul  50®$Ue.  ;< 
bushel,  and  Northern  at  Ni®55c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  June  20,  1885. 

Brkadstofks  and  Frovisions.— Asoompared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  No.  2  Milwaukee  wheat.  Is  le. 
higher.  Ungraded  WlDter  lied,  unchanged ,  No.  2  Red, 
le.  higher  CouN.  Ungraded  mixed  Is  t#c,  higher; 
steamer  mixed  Is  Uqjc.  higher:  No,  2  Is  l!Hre.  higher; 
yellow  Is  le,  higher:  No.  2  white  is  lo.  higher. 

FLOOR.  FEED  » ltD  MRAL.  r tour  Quotations:  Flue 
$3  359*5  30:  Superfine.  $3  00*3  6.5  Exiru  No.  ‘4,  $150* 
4  00;  Gooii  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $3J*ih*»  50;  Good  to 
t’hoiee  Kxira  Western,  $4  ou>*5  .3  Common  to  i-uir 
Kxtrn  Ohio,  $3 5t)®4 01  Good.  $IU3*|40;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4  50.1*5  23;  Common  Extra  Slinuo«otu,*3  :0ut 
390,  (dear,  $l.i4)®4  15-  rye  mixture,  $4  uo®4  *0; 
stra<gh> ,  *1  23®:>  00-  patent  *UkV*as7  baker’s  exiru, 
■4  d><*5  HO:  St.  Louts  common  to  fair  extra.  S3 511:0*3  90, 
fair  to  good,  «4IKk*4UO.  good  to  very  eholee.  $195,* 
5«2;  Patent  Wlotei  Wheat  extra  at  $1  bOo,*a  1J0: 
City  Mill  exiru  for  Wed  Indies.  *4Wa$l0U;  South 
Amerteu,  $3  00*$;*  2.5  market  closing  steady,  sot  iu- 
run  Floor— Common  to  goon  extra,  $8  70®4  00; 

good  to  choice  Jo,  at  $ln3*3  50.  Utk  Floor 
U perdue,  $$  60  *1.24,  latter  for  vary  ehoko.  Corn 
Meal.  Qulot  aud  uuehaaged.  RrauUy  wRte,  $3  30® 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self- 
regulatiug.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Seeds.—  For  clover  prices  are  held  steadily  on  a 
light  demand.  Quotations  nr*  at  9c.  for  prime  West¬ 
ern-  'Hue.  for  choice,  and  !Ui«$i0c.  for  extra  choice; 
Timothy  Is  quiet  at  $1  65@;  70.  Linseed  is  nom 
Inal:  quoted  at  $1  775*7(1  80. 

Sdqar.— The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  7‘4'iii74ic'.  Crushed.  7V4i»74lic:  powdered,  7 
®7hte:  granulated,  ntgc;  mould  -'A.”  6J'4c:  eonfeetlon- 
er-’  *A.”65ie:  standard  -  a."  «>*? ;  off  A.  S9i9<n$c. 
white  extra  54d45J$c:  vellow  extra  “C,”’ 

5 64c-  -‘C,"  5®5J$'c;  yellows,  IHSilTlie. 

Tallow.— Prices  are  easy,  with  Prime  city  offered 
at  5-Hc. 

Veuetablks.—  Quotations  are  for  Potatoes- 
Rose.  State,  round  hoops,  prime.  $1 50/*l  62;  Rose,  per 
Viu  n>,  $1  -25-£$l  50:  Rose  state,  flat  hoops  and  sacks, 
$1  25«$l  50  Burliank,  State,  round  hoops.  $1  50:^1  75. 
do,  1>0  tt.  $1  50®  1  75;  do,  sacks  and  flat  hoops  $1  37 
iit*l62,  Rerraudn  new,  *  obi,  $4  a  t  70-  Florida,  new, 
prime,  V  bbl  $-4d4:  Savannan.  new,  do,  P  bbl,  $3«4: 
Charleston,  new,  prime,  t*  bbl,  $3  01*400  -  North 
CarolLna.  prinie,  v  bbl,  $2  73®S3l>:  %  trgtnln.  new, 

V  bbl,  *2*2  0:  southern  ungraded  it  bbl,  '2® 2 50;  do. 
new,  seconds,  V  bbl,  $1  5u*2t2  do,  do,  culls. $  bbl.  *1  25 
6*1  id.  Asparagtin-uvster  Bay.  per  ilozeu  bunches. 
$1 3r>8$2  flO;  Jersey  per  dozen  bunches  at  $1  TV* 2  01; 
Cabt*ages— Charleston,  per  bbl,  crate.  $i0O<SI5O- 
Norfolk  anil  North  Carolina,  per  bbl.  crate,  1S0J» 

1  ,5.  C‘ucumt*cr»  Charleston  per  crate,  75c  *$l-  S>a 
varmab,  per  crate,  25c«55c  Green  Peas — Long 
t-Taml,  per  bag,  *1  Vi-i*l  50:  Jersey,  per  bbl,  $2vz2  50-. 
Philadelphia  V  bb),  $400:  Maryland,  bbl.  $1  .V«a$; 
Norfolk,  V  hair  bbl. crate.  QOa 75c  Onloo»— Bermuda, 

V  crate,  $l»l'*175;  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.  $3  50. 
Egyptian,  113  1*.  cos*,  t-  T  gi  75.  String  beans— Nor¬ 
folk.  wax,  per  half  bbl.  $2  25® 2  50.  do,  round,  per 
half  bbl,  si  (3<2s2-  do,  tint  .  half  bbl  crate,  *1  2541  50: 
North  Carolina,  tlat  half  bbl.  3ttc@*D  do.  flat,  bushel 
crate.  50c*75c;  Savannah  an-1  Charleston,  green, 
5US*75e.  Squash— Charleston  and  Savannah,  bushel 
crate,  50c:  North  Carolina  white,  per  half  bbl,  75c. 
r**l,  Tomatoe*  Florida,  prime,  per  busbel  crate, 
$150^2  25.  Turnlpa— White  Jersey,  per  100  bunches, 
$2®2  50. 

-  -  ♦  »  » 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  June  20,  1385. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days.  10,537  head, 
against  10.576  head  ror  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Pennsylvania  stable-fed  steers,  1.545  n»,  *6  65: 
do,  1  280  ft,  $6  20  do.  1,2:8  Ik,  $6  12}*.  do,  1,267  lb,  $6  10; 
do,  1,098  1b,  $6  03-  do,  1250  ft,  *6  1)2;  do.  1,171  T> .  $€;  do, 
1,1  9  lb.  $135-  do,  1,000  ft,  $3  50;  do,  9i2  ft.  $5-  oxen. 
1,590  ft, $560;  bulls,  UM0  ft.  $1  60-  do.  414c  do. 
1.130  ft.  <}*e:  cows,  1,300  ft.  3lac:  ffantuelcy  •  stiller*, ,r 
1.24Mb,  $6  25;  do.  1.2 H  ft,  $620;  do,  1,214  ft,  $6  10:  do. 
1,264  ft,  $605:  do.  tepwa  and  Stags).  1,130  ft.  $5  50;  do. 
1,021  ft,  $5  9'v  corn  fed  "leers,  oxen,  and  stags  1,45a 
ft.  $j  83;  Still  bulls,  1,473  ft.  $5:  do.  1,134  ft.  $4  65; 
do,  l.l99  ft  $4  4'.  do,  1,314  tt.  $4  4U-  corn-fed  do.  2,0:13 
ft.  44  40;  Ohio  steers.  1,155  ft.  $580  do.  1,370ft,  $6  IJ; 
Kentucky  do,  !.3LJ  ft.  $5  83;  oxen.  1,700ft.  $5  25;  St. 
Louis  <-teers.  i  195  ft.  $116:  do.  l.i»0  ft,  $*02,  leas  $: 
41  head;  do  ’.TV'S.  $5  95-  ilo.  I.aa  ft,  $5  <41;  do,  3.04*5 
ft.  $5  50:  Texans.  >23  ft,  $3;  Chicago  stable-fed  steers. 
1,231  ft,  $6:  do  1,301)  ft,  $5324*:  Jo,  ',487  ft.  $5  95;  do. 
1.173  ft,  $390:  do,  1.1 .4  ft,  $5  8»,  less  $1  >  head:  do,  1,183 
ft,  *385:  do.  1,260  ft,  *5Sfl;  do,  1,134  ft.  «5  70:  do.  l.Sfl 
tt.  37  95  still  bulls  from  Buffalo.  1.074  ft.  $4ue,i 
cows,  l,2t0  $5ft);  do,  500  ft.  $3)0:  Ohio  steers,  l.ssj 
ft,  6  50:  do.  1.287  ft.  $4  18-  do,  1.315  ft,  *>i  still  bulls, 
1,631  ft.  $t  3  -:  Jersey  dry  cows  1.-46  ft,  ;4*e:  Colorado 
aud  Native'  mixed,  I  946  ft,  $5  811-  do  1,083  ft.$565; 
Cincinnati  Stillers,  9T9  ft.  $5  50:  *1111  buds,  i,*a  ft. 
$1  lit;  coi-n-fed  do,  l.Stoi  lb,  tl  75-  Texane,  874  lb,  $5-  St. 
Louis  steers,  1,200  ft.  «6  ;-U;  do,  1  2>3  tb,  $6  24;  do.  1.15-J 
ft .  *6  25:  do.  1,  66  lb.  $6  22H.  do.  1,7g1  ft .  $6  20.  do,  7.061 
ft.  35  90-  Cntcagodo  1.264  ft.  $6  A):  do,  1,3U5  ft,  $6  ill; 
do,  1025  ft.  $5  5U:  still  bulls.  Ll*«  ft.  $4  T5  do,  1,048 
ft,  $4  40:  do.  1,245  ft.  $4  374*-  Chics  go  steers,  1,457 
ft,  $G  50-  do.  1.125  ft.  $6  30;  oxen,  1.47S  ft,  $5  30:  cows, 
876  ft,34*c;  do,  9t0  ft,  3c. 

Calves.— Veals.  134  ft,  64*c:  Buttermilk  calve*,  153 
1b,  $8  80;  do  calves  vfew  slippery  veals),  160  ft.4V^c: 
do,  182  ft,  4c  veals  134  ft,  S4*e.  do,  267  ft,,6»je-  do 
119  ft ,  5514c;  Buttermilk  calves.  200  ft,  4140;  do,  160  1b, 
39»c. 

sbksp  axd  Lambs  —Total  receipts  for  six  days 
44.584  head,  against  16.S&1  bead  last  week.  Western 
sheep  U0$>.$ilU;  Ohio  sheep.  85  Texas  do. 

77  ft,  24*c:  Ohio  sheep,  69  ft,  n*c:  do.  Si  ft,  $4  15;  do, 
M  ft.  *1  124*:  94  lb.  -7*c:  Indlaua  do.  104  ft.  4'*c;  do, 
SO  ft,  34*c  Western  do  84  ft  Si  :0,  do,  91  ft,  36*c; 
Virginia  lambs.  5>  ft.  «l*e:  Kentucky  do  60tt,6(*c; 
do.  60  ft.  F,t"  Jers-y  iamb*,  64  ft.  s4ie:  do,  58  ft.  sc: 
Kentucky  do.  57  tb.Tc;  do,  54  ft.J c  lxentuekv  sheep, 
92  ft ,  $16)i:  Ohio  do,  76  ft,  $3  85-  Ylrglniu  lambs,  55  ft , 
644c-  do,  54  ft,  6e-  •  o,  51  ft.  6c  do.  19  lb.  5l*c  no  43  tt 
5t*c-  do,  50  ft.  5c-  do.  (poor)  42tb,  4c:  Jersey  do,  56 
ft.  7V*c:  Ohio  sheep.  3r  ft,  ft.  45.4c. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  rlx  days  34.579  head  igainat 
24,8-5  head  for  the  same  time  la‘t  week,  Faellug 
dimer  and  nominal  quotations  $4  10$4  60. 


1  rrotil’e  New  Sample  Book  & 50  Lovely  Chromos  with 
Agtfill  0  name,  UK-.  K.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  5».V  I. E-Two  young  Jersey  BulD,  A.  J.  C.  n  , 
cheap.  Also  a  goon  >  oung  Hurw.  suitable  for  the 
road  or  other  wort,  David  Cauli  ,  Doer  Park,  L.  I. 


SEND  TKN  CENTS  tN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  *hlp- 
plug  produce.  Also  coutaiulug  recipe  for  pre* 
eery  lug  egga.  Established  1*45. 

No.  *J70  W’aelilugton  t»t„  Now  York  City. 


liberty  Enlightening  theWorld" 


Ttie  Committee  lu  charge  of  tho  construction  of 
the  buse  und  pedestal  for  the  receptlOO  of  this  great 
work,  iu  order  to  raise  t'u uda  tor  it*  comple¬ 
tion.  have  oft-pared  a  miuUture  statuette  aw  m*Aea 
nv  AriRhf.  the  Statue  Bronzed;  Pedestal.  Ntelcel-sU- 
vurod,  -which  they  ore  now  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  nt  One  Dollar 
Each, 

Tuts  attractive  souvenir  aud  Mantet  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect fac-»uniic  of  the  model  furnished 
by  tho  si-tlrt. 

The  Scatueite  lu  same  metal,  twelve  IncAra  hiyh,  at 
Five  Dollars  Kucli,  delivered. 

Thu  designs  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Pateuts,  aud  the  models  can  onip  be  fur¬ 
nished  bv  DOjs  Committee,  Address  with  remittance, 
RICHARD  IIIT1.ER.  Secretary, 
imo-k-iin  L'owvitftee  0/  the  .statue  0/  Liberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


POT.G-H.OWW 

STRAWBERRY  BLANTS. 

July,  August,  and  Setdember  Price  List  now  ready. 
Forty  varieties.  Including  Riverside,  Topeka  and 
CafVomttt— these  three  an-  making  a  stir  amuug 
fruit  growers.  Also  l\trvy  Mrs .  Gu rjteld,  Cornelia, 
Harrison,  Atlantic,  Paniel  Boone,  and  Old  Iron  dad. 
Beery  one  who  is  interested  should  scud  /or  our  price 
list  and  leant  how  It  Is  dune.  Prices  lower  than  they 
were  lust  Spring,  ami  we  ship  huudreds  Of  mite* 
with  perfect  safety,  oven  lu  tUe  hot  mouth  of  July. 

C.  IIUGGS,  Moortou,  Delaware. 

ROOFING  SLATE 

Black,  Stroug,  aud  Fadeleu*.  Shiuped  to  all 
pans  of  the  country  .  Slate,  Butlor  Slab*,  etc. 
JESSE  U.  Al.UEs,  i  S.  Broad  bit.,  Phila. 


IT  DiVV  to  aell  our 

i I  rile  pits  fret. 


1  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  al 

Slate,  Bailor  Slab*,  otc. 


^Lyon  &  Healy,^ 

r State  A'  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago.  Jj 

W  il)*«ad  you  A^«ir 

'  BAND  CATALOGUE  f 

STur  ls^5.  140  p ' fn,  ‘llX*  en:nuinfil 
i  t  tiilUuaieiiU*  Smu,  <-:$ P$-  Lwj i VS*  A  V  .  lW 
{  •  A  f*».  1  W 

Sc-$nti*,  Drum  SUJJt  «  I 

MfiU*  Sundry  Riii«l  OnttiU,  riepatrinv  I 
MxUhhl*,  xUit  inrludei  lu*lrurilou  $pd  If  _\ 
HKivjcibr-  for  AtiLtOfur  Bxtuit;  tuiti  -$ 

^  -.*  t*f  t  LuLti  ftkiAf,  iAuiieJL  ^ 


Millie,  ouuvr  *ic. 

is,  t  S.  Broad  St.,  Phila, 

Rubber  Prluuug  ataiupt.  3am- 

I.  M.  Mittkr  &  Co,,  Cleveland,  U.  0  » 


n  .  rn  g—  r-»  r—  To  mirolncp  tbsra,  « 

BIG  Qh r  L await m«o 

Sol  M)per»tlng  iV  .shins  .MsclUtu-s,  It  yon  wat  one 
Bond  tu  your  nsnio,  *ddr*-»-,  and  oxpresB  nffleo  st  one*. 


ftCASE  T.M.^ 

RACINE  WIS.  • 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

/MACHINERY*  _ 

f*  rOR  CATALOGOe.^ 

AGITATOR. 

SEEK  FOR  INFORMATION  ON 

ENGINES. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


for  t\)t  J)onti0. 

NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


HE  flowers  one  after  another 
will  be  at  their  loveliest,  now 
t-x  until  the  frost  comes,  and  even 
fttf  after,  if  there  are  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  growing  in  the  garden. 
Now,  while  the  flowers  are  so 
plentiful  enjoy  them  in  every 
way  you  can.  Gathering;  from 
most  varieties,  only  makes  them  bloom  more 
freely,  so  keep  the  vases  full,  and  send  bou¬ 
quets  to  any  friends  who  will  enjoy  them  A 
vase,  or  pretty  dish,  to  receive  the  first 
flowers  of  each  variety  as  they  open,  and  kept 
on  the  dinner  table,  will  give  all  the  home 
folks  a  chance  to  see  the  very  first  flowers  of 
each  kind. 


Bag  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  boys  aud 
girls;  take  any  bag  large  enough — the  bags 
from  the  grocer’s  will  do — and  while  the 
grapes  are  still  very  small,  put  the  bunch 
in  the  bag,  fastening  the  bag  to  the  vine  and 
closing  it  so  rain  cannot  get  in.  The  bags 
should  be  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  and 
six  or  seven  wide.  A  little  hole  should  be 
cut  in  one  of  the  lower  corners,  so  that  any 
ram  that  happened  to  get  in  may  run  out,  for 
if  it  stays  in  the  bag  the  grapes  will  rot. 


After  the  early  peas  are  gone  they  may  be 
pulled  and  cucumbers  planted  on  the  same 
ground.  If  wanted  for  pickling,  about  the 
last  of  June  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them. 
When  they  begin  to  bear,  tbe  cucumbers 
must  be  gathered  every  day  and  uone  left  to 
grow  large  and  yellow,  or  the  vines  will  stop 
bearing.  When  gathered,  pack  th*  cucum¬ 
bers  in  a  tight  keg,  or  jar.  in  salt,  a  layer  of 
salt  then  a  layer  of  cucumbers;  when  full,  a 
board  and  a  heavy  weight  on  top  will  keep 
the  cucumbers  under  the  brine  that  will  form 
around  them.  Try  this  crop  if  you  want  to 
earn  a  little  money. 

How  many  wonders  have  the  Cousins  who 
are  studying  botany  discovered?  1  think  I 
never  analyzed  a  blossom  without  finding 
something  curious,  new  or  wonderful  about 
the  flower,  making  even  the  commonest  weed 
seem  new.  Have  all  the  roadsides,  every 
fence  corner  and  every  woods  become  an  in¬ 
teresting  book  to  you  from  which  you  read 
chapters  iu  the  story  of  botany  ?  Every  leaf, 
stem,  root  and  twig  lias  something  of  the 
story  to  tell,  and  all  Summer  they  tell  it  in 
the  brightest  way  imaginable.  I  hope  you 
can  understand  enough  of  it  to  enjoy  it  very 
much.  _ 

Whatever  work  belongs  to  you  especially, 
do  it  the  very  best  you  can.  Some  of  you 
have  only  a  few  things  to  do,  aud  should 
take  pride  in  doing  them  well.  If  it  is  your 
work  to  drive  the  cows,  do  not  keep  them 
running,  to  and  from  pasture, and  do  not  throw' 
stones  at  them.  I  need  not  tell  some  of  the 
boys  not  to  throw  stones,  for  some  of  the 
Cousins  do  not  see  a  stone  anywhere  in  all  the 
country  about  them,  but  I  suspect  they  like  to 
throw  as  well  as  any  of  the  boys.  If  it  is 
your  duty  to  keep  the  wocd-box  filled,  do  that 
well,  laying  the  sticks  straight  so  the  box  will 
hold,  not  tbe  fewest  possible,  but  the  most- 
Put  good  work  into  all  that  you  do. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  been  reading 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins,  and  1  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  letter  and  ask  you  if  you 
will  let  me  join  your  Club.  We  came  here  in 
June,  1883,  and  moved  out  on  our  claim, 
aud  went  to  breaking  aud  plautiug  veget  ables 
and  grew  a  splendid  crop,  We  like  Dakota 
very  much,  but  last  year  our  crops  were  all 
destroyed  by  a  hail  storm.  Dakota  is  a  spleu- 
did  country  in  everything;  wheat,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  flax,  corn,  vegetables  and  cattle  do 
well.  It  has  a  very  healthy  climate  and  good, 
rich  soil,  but  in  June  there  is  a  drought  that 
hurts  the  late  crops  considerably. 

Truly  yours,  eddie  j.  phares. 

Harold,  Dak. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— 1  am  one  of  the 
young  people,  and  although  I  am  married,  1 
read  with  interest  many  of  the  reports  in  tbe 
Youths'  Department.  Will  you  admit  such  a 
one  to  your  Club? 

Tbe  Rural  corn  did  well,  and  produced 
many  fine  ears;  but  an  eight-rowed  variety  is 
too  small  for  this  part  of  the  country,  as  we 
have  other  sorts  much  larger  and  better.  I 
had  tbe  finest  tomatoes  I  ever  raised.  The 
flowers,  too,  were  fine,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
seed  came  up.  Last  year  1  had  a  nice  lot  of 
Black  Wax  beans,  but  soup  beans  do  no  good 
for  me;  I  get  little  more  than  the  seedl  plant. 
I  had  three  varieties  of  cornfield  beans — the 
Cutshort,  the  Whippoorwill  and  a  large 


speckled  bean  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name;  it  does  well  in  a  wet  season.  We  had 
all  we  could  use  aud  1  pickled  two  gallons, 
sold  a  half  bushel  and  gave  away  many. 

Can  any  of  tbe  Cousius  give  the  name  of  a 
green  podded,  white  seeded  variety  of  either 
garden  or  cornhill  beans  that. produces  well? 

Lyons  Co. ,  Kan.  R.  p. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading  the  many  letters  you  receive  from 
the  great  army  of  Cousins,  and  wish  you 
would  allow  me  to  be  one  of  the  Y.  H.  C.  .and 
help  swell  the  number.  I  am  13  years  old.  and 
was  born  iu  Brecon,  a  very  pretty  little  town 
among  the  mountains  iu  Wales,  England.  I 
go  to  school  nearly  two  miles  from  here,  every 
day.  and  have  great  fun  coasting  aud  skating 
during  our  long  Wiuter  months.  I  ha  ve  two 
black  kittens;  they  were  three  months  old 
yesterday:  one  is  much  bigger  and  stronger 
than  the  other, so  we  called  him  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  other  we  named  James  Blaine.  I 
take  care  of  tbe  chickens,  of  which  we  have  a 
nice  lot  of  Plymouth  Rocks;  they  lay  eggs  all 
Winter.  I  also  have  three  pure  white  Ayls- 
bury  Ducks,  that  my  brothers  gave  me  for 
my  very  own.  1  sell  the  eggs  for  setting,  and 
have  already  sold  three  settings.  They  are 
very  pretty  and  look  like  balls  of  snow. 
I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
four  Wild  Geese  ;  they  are  two  years  old 
now,  but  they  have  not  laid  any  eggs  yet:  we 
expect  them  to  this  Spring.  They  are  very 
tame  and  don’t  try  to  go  away;  they  swim 
down  the  river,  but  always  come  back  to  their 
house  for  the  night.  I  have  a  little  garden  of 
my  own  in  the  Summer.  1  think  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  enough  for  this  time,  so  will -close  promis¬ 
ing  to  write  again  soon,  if  you  are  willing. 

[Your  would  be  niece,  ellam.  t.  evans.] 

Clay  Co.,  Minn. 

[Certainly,  I  am  willing  you  should  write 
ugain.  The  letters  from  the  Cousios  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome,  whether  they  can  be  printed 
or  not.  Write  us  as  often  as  you  wish. — 
uncle  mark.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Ever  since  1  learned 
to  read,  the  department  in  the  Rural  devoted 
to  the  little  folks  has  been  of  great  iuterest 
to  me.  aud  I  would  like  very  much  to  join  the 
Cousins’  Club.  My  papa  has  taken  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  2?  years,  or  more  than  half  his  life.  He 
say  s  that  long  ago  there  were  yarns  and  plans 
of  houses,  and  nice  recipes,  published  in  It, 
and  he  would  take  tbe  paper  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  to  the  village  to  see  a  golden- 
haired  girl  who  lived  there — that  girl  is  my 
mamma  now,  I  am  not  a  little  girl,  as  so 
many  say,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  reached  my 
teens.  1  go  more  than  a  mile  to  school  and 
study  grammar,  history,  geography,  aud  have 
been  through  Ray’s  third  part  of  arithmetic 
twice.  I  am  ever  your  niece, 

Knox  Co.,  Ohio.  GERTRUDE  WRIGHT. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  not  written 
before  this  year,  because  1  have  been  so  busy. 
We  tapped  about  300  maple  trees,  and  made 
about  700  pounds  of  sugar,  though  we  did  not 
make  any  until  the  last  of  March.  The  dishes 
we  used  are  mostly  tin  with  covers.  We  have 
a  large  sugar  house  in  our  orchard,  a  little 
ways  from  the  house.  We  boil  the  sap  in  an 
evaporator,  into  which  the  sap  runs  through 
a  tube  extending  from  a  large  tub.  The  sap 
is  brought  from  the  woods,  in  two  somewhat 
smaller  tubs,  and  poured  into  a  strainer,  from 
which  it  runs  into  the  large  tub.  The  evap¬ 
orator  is  divided  into  four  apartments  extend¬ 
ing  lengthwise  of  the  pan,  with  gates  connect¬ 
ing  them.  The  sap  runs  into  the  first 
apartment,  and  through  the  gates  into  the 
others.  To  draw  off  the  sirup  we  shut  the 
gates  between  the  third  and  fourth  apart¬ 
ments,  and  when  the  sirup  is  thick  enough, 
draw  it  off.  Our  winter  wheat  is  looking 
very  good,  and  is  tbe  best  in  the  neighborhood. 

Bradford  Co.,  Fa.  TRUMAN  gerould. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  am  a  little  girl  six 
years  old.  I  cannot  write,  but  1  can  read; 
aud  I  like  the  Cousins’  letters  very  much,  and 
would  like  to  bo  one  of  the  Club.  I  am  now 
learniug  to  write,  and  if  yrou  will  allow  me  to 
join  the  Club,  I  will  write  the  next  letter  my¬ 
self,  aud  tell  you  and  the  Cousins  how  we 
raise  chickens  with  old  turkey  hens.  We  now 
have  17  with  one  old  turkey,  and  three  more 
sitting  on  75  eggs.  The  turkeys  do  not  light 
us  as  the  old  hens  do,  and  we  think  they  take 
better  care  of  the  chickens. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Texas.  SALL1E  E.  BENSON. 

[We  will  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  the  tur¬ 
keys  and  little  chickens.— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — 1  would  like  to  join 
your  Club  aud  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  I  am  15 
years  old.  Pa  subscribed  for  the  Rural  last 
January.  Pa  put  in  most  of  the  seeds  you 
sent  him ;  they  are  all  doing  nicely  so  far.  Pa 
gave  me  the  “Garden  Treasures.”  I  put  the 
seeds  in,  and  hope  they  will  do  well,  for  I  am 


TO  T ¥  ¥~¥  A  f®  W  T 
JLJL  JnL  Jtl  ■ 

The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pyrethrum  Cineraria  folium,  blossoms,  grown  by  us 
In  California,  where  "Buhaeh”  Is  manufactured  and  canned.  Buhaeh  Is  absolute  ■ 
ly  non  poisonous  and  perfectly  harmless  In  Animal  or  l’lanl  Life. 

BUHACII  la  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSE  BUG.  POTATO-BUGS,  COTTON, 
C  CUR  A  NT,  and  CABBAGE  WORMS.  CATERPILLARS.  SLUGS,  A '-HIDES, 
ROACHES.  WATER-BUGS,  BEDBUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES.  FLEAS.  MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS, and  In  fact  all  insect  pests  of  the  Household,  l-’leltl,  Orchard,  Garden, 

I _  -  i  or  Conservatory. 

“BUHACH— The  only  safe  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES,  CABBAGE,  CURRANT,  and 

COTTON  WORMS."—  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"BUHACH-An  invaluable  auxiliary  In  the  warfare  of  our  insect  pests."— A.  J.  Cook,  iM-nsing,  Mich. 
“BUHACH—  Surprising  In  its  effect  on  the  most  Impervious  Insects."-#.  IT  HUgard,  Univer.  of  California. 
*‘HU!I  ACH  —  A  wonderful  Insecticide  V" —  Prof.  IT.  .1.  lie  nr  y,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"BUHAOH-We  do  know  that  ‘lluhaeh’  will  klU  CABBAGE  WORMS  and  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG .’’-Rural 
Nciv-Yoiker,  April  2S,  1585. 

Ask  vour  Druggist,  Grocer,  or  Seedsman  for  it.  and  be  sure  that  our  "Trade  Mark”  covers  the  can  you  get. 
If  Buhaeh  is  not  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  Send  address  for  circulars, 
mention  ins?  tho  RURAL  New-YORKKR* 

mentioning  trie  i  PRODUCING  AND  M’F’G.  CO.  (ot  Stockton,  California), 


very  fond  of  flowers.  I  have  a  nice  flower 
garden. 

I  live  away  out  in  the  wilds  of  Oregon, 
where  some  folks  says  it  rains  all  the  year, 
but  that  is  not  true;  we  have  had  hardly  any 
rain  since  February.  Everything  is  almost  a 
month  earlier  this  year  than  most  years  We 
do  not  have  school  here  iu  the  Winter,  for  it 
is  so  muddy.  I  always  study  at  home  iu  the 
Winter.  We  live  20  miles  from  Lhe  Pacific 
Ocean.  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  waut  Pa  to 
take  me  this  Summer.  If  I  go,  I  will  write 
and  tell  the  Cousins  about  my  trip.  Hoping 
to  see  my  letter  iu  print,  I  will  close. 

Very  Respectfully', 

Coos  Co.,  Oregon.  ida  scofield. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— How  would  you  like 
a  niece  away  down  in  Florida?  That  is  where 
1  live.  We  came  here  last  Fall,  aud  live  on  a 
farm  eight  miles  from  town.  We  like  Flor¬ 
ida  very  much.  We  have  a  beautiful  lake  in 
front  of  our  house  and  a  boat  to  ride  in;  we 
also  catch  very  nice  trout  aud  other  Ashes. 
We  have  over  80  chickens,  most  of  them 
young  ones.  We  have  a  garden  and  have 
had  vegetables  to  eat  all  Winter,  1  will  stop 
for  this  time,  aud  if  any  of  the  Cousins  would 
like  to  hear  more  about  Florida  I  will  tell 
more  in  my  next  letter. 

Yours  truly,  vesta  v.  ohlingkr. 

Polk  Co.,  Fla*. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  papa  takes  tbe 
Rural  and  likes  it  very  much.  I  have  been 
readiug  the  letters  of  the  Cousins  and  would 
like  to  join  them.  I  have  two  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries,  about  12  rods  long;  one  Bet.  out.  last 
year  and  ono  year  before,  and  1  am  going  to 
plant  a  row  of  raspberries  the  same  length 
this  year.  My  Pa  gives  me  a  piece  of  ground 
every  Spring  for  a  garden.  Last  year  1  had 
potatoes,  beans,  cabbages,  radishes,  lettuce, 
tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes;  my  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  were  bigger  than  papa’s.  I  am  10  years 
old.  Your  nephew, 

franklin  b.  rose. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — It  is  a  long  time 
since  1  wrote  to  you  last.  I  will  try  and  tell 
you  something  about  this  country.  The 
horses  are  small  here,  but  very  strong.  Some 
of  the  farmers  have  Jersey  cows.  Many 
people  say  they  are  no  better  than  tbe  other 
cows  kept  here.  There  are  mountains  all 
round  us.  fine  is  called  Owl’s  Head.  The 
people  say  that  Montreal,  which  is  80  miles 
from  here,  can  bo  seen  from  the  top  of  it. 
The  cars  run  within  a  mile-and-a-hnlf  of  our 
house,  it  is  nice  to  watch  them  running  in 
behind  the  mountains  and  out  again.  We 
live  three  miles  from  the  line,  between  Cana¬ 
da  aud  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  smuggling  carried  on  here.  Tbe  people 
in  Canada  go  over  to  the  States  to  buy  things 
without  paying  duty  on  them.  When  they 
are  caught  takiug  anything  across  the  hue 
with  horses,  the}' take  tbe  thing#  from  them. 
But  they  almost  always  go  over  ou  foot,  to 
buy  little  things  Farms  here  are  rented  with 
cattle  on  them,  some  being  stocked  with  20  to 
30,  and  even  40  cows.  There  is  a  rock  here 
that  is  as  big  as  two  barns,  it  is  right  aloug  the 
road  as  we  go  to  Mansonville.  Vi  e  have  bad 
a  very  cold,  steady  Winter,  the  thermometer 
being  sometimes  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Yours  truly. 

Province  of  Quebec.  maria  l.  cowan. 

pi.sccUancousi  ^dvcrtismg. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adult*,  and  they  bocomo 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  Invigorated 
by  the  use  or  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  nil  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  1  thought.  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  c-urcd  them  completely  j  and  they 
have  been  healthy  over  since.  I  do  feel  that 
llond's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  C,  L.  Thompson,  Woat  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $0.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


^.NCLO-SWISSyil  U 

/V  CONDENSED  mILIXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND* 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
ixncondcnsed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

The  Genuine  Luke-  So  p, 

Hus  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  jis  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  lor  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Stalidiiro  Inequality 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Has  beru  counter¬ 
feited  more,  than 
any  otLer  soap  in 
the  world,  Notice 
the  engraving  :  nd 
avoid  imitations. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trml  Siwni.lc  fe»  12  Cents. 
THE  J.  13.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Olajtonburs. «  '•  ». 
Formerly  Williams  A  Kaos..  JVlaochencr,  l>40. 


FAC-SmiLE. 


GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP. 

fifonuInCtJr**  at 

MANCHESTER  CONN., 

WILLIAMS*  BROTHERS  j 

CHIU  Hi  AMI'  AP'-irHECARH  S. 

|  \  Hiww  '‘‘-t  bum 

*  X  —  _ / 


. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187$, 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocon ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  boon  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  8 Larch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  every  where. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorcfier,  Mass. 


LE  PAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

U  N  EQUALLED  FOR  CEM  ENTINtS 


WOOD,  1GLAS8,  CHINA,  PAPER.  LEAJHERj  fca 


AWARDED  COLD 

3 11.  A  fTttli 


i,  o-O" 

u  mcDAL.  LONDON  1.883. 

umlin  Organ  is  J-iBUfj  Co., Pullman 
MfM_ onl v  J>y_  the  ^4  USS I A 


Minor. 

Palace  Car  Co.,  Ac.  ■■■  _ 

CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.  MASS.  SOLD 
EVERYWHERE.  SaineleTiti  Cues  sent  by  Mail.  £60, 


Insect  Exterminators. 

Polaoulug  toy  WlioIc-dU*  m  OardeuH, 
orvimrtUandPIclds.  Woo  cl  asons 
Pnt.  Exterminators  l|?aL;r 
LfaMCftVMONfnUWHa,  utApev  Inca, Fruit 
Truu*.  Ktijr,  p*rfc*)tlt  rcyulNtlng  iNowu 
vnpplv,  nlt'i  Powder*, Sulfih  ur,  AmIicm, 
Kte.  Ifrlco.  £I.OO.  Liquid  Atomizer  Bcl- 
for  tiiirdoiici#  mid  Flurltt*,  kills 
Hom  Hog,  Cobb.**:?  aud  Tobacco 
Prior, $7.00.  Cockroach.  Files 
Rcllotvx  lor  house  ttf*e,  $1.00* 
for  mill).  Agouti  wauled. 

T  WOODASON, 

74  Cinilport  Avo.,  Chicle®,  Ill. 


--  CVtiU-nnbl  Award, 
*ni  3  Mod*!  and  Diploma. 

nr  Hi  nit  ’.ID*  world. 

>  IVhnhtalt  Jt^tail, 
ml  for  Circular*.  E, 


Vapor  and  Water — 
froth i  wtft*  Mineral  ^ 


urn  uauii  lutnvwea. 

J.  KN0WLT0N,  Ann  Arbor, 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

IMCltFECTI.V  KKSTOllIC  TUB  HEARING, 

and  perform  the  work  >4  i he  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  pi 'Muon,  but  Invisible  to  others.  All  Couversa- 
tinn  and  even  whispers  heard  dismally.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them,  Scud  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonial  ,  tree.  Aildirss,  T.  HISCOX.  S.>:>  Kroiid- 
waj ,  5.  V.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


PI1NTyourR00F 

AND  OUTBUILDINGS  WITH 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  STEWART,  7t  Curtliuult  St,  New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  mu  NEW  ROOFS. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR*. 

t  #3 .30,  #0.00,  and  *  I  0.00 

■,  Semi  for  Circular.  Eaatern 
1)  M’t’lf  Co.,  MS  Sv.  Mb  St.,  Philit 


PERSONALS. 


Queen  Victoria's  health  has  bean  much 
better  at  Balmoral  than  it  was  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent. 

Two  brothers,  farmers  in  Nottingham, 
N.  H.,  aged  88  and  81  years  respectively,  have 
done  all  their  own  plowing  this  year. 

Senator  Cameron  is  regaining  health  at 
Los  Angeles.  On  his  return  to  Washington 
in  the  Fall  he  will  build  a  new  residence 
there. 

Miss  Frances  B.  James,  who  is  investigat¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  John  Harvard,  the  founder 
of  Harvard  College,  thinks  that  Harvard, 
Harward,  and  Harwoodt?  are  identical  names. 

As  a  complement  to  his  4, 000-acre  vineyard 
in  Napa  County,  Cal.,  Gov.  Stanford  is  to 
build  a  wine  house  800  feet  long  and  f>0  feet 
wide.  The  yield  of  his  vineyard  for  this  year 
will  be  800,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  who  is  said  to 
reflect  the  real  feelings  of  his  father,  in  the 
new  edition  of  “Dod’s  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion,”  is  recorded  as  "in  favor  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  Irish  questions  in  Ireland  by  Irish¬ 
men.”  This  is  very  significant. 

Children  were  born  to  a  mother  and 
daughter  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
house  in  Illinois  the  other  day.  The  babies 
were  dressed  and  put  in  the  cradle  together. 
When  they  were  taken  up  soon  after  neither 
mother  knew  her  own  child,  and  to-day  they 
are  still  wondering  which  is  wbieb. 

Princess  Lldi  Dolgorouki,  daughter  of 
the  late  Czar’s  morganatic  widow,  has  caused 
a  sensation  in  Berlin  by  appearing  as  a  public 
performer  on  the  violin  in  gardeus,  concerts 
and  exhibitions.  Her  relatives  and  friends 
are  greatly  offended.  She  says  she  does  it 
simply  to  show  her  dislike  for  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  aristocratic  life. 

The  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  the  father  of  American  apiculture,  is 
recovering  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which 
he  had  last  February,  and  his  general  health, 
which  has  long  been  poor,  is  also  improving. 
Mr.  Langstroth  is  the  inventor  of  the  mov¬ 
able  comb  hive,  and  the  author  of  a  charm¬ 
ingly  written  book  on  the  honey  bee. 

Daniel  T.  Murphy,  the  California  million¬ 
aire  who  died  at  the  Windsor  Hotel  at  New 
York  last  week,  was  one  of  the  Forty  uiners 
who  rose  to  wealth  and  influence  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  State.  He  was  honored  by  the 
Pope  a  few  years  ago  with  the  title  of  Mar¬ 
quis,  aud  he  was  also  made  Knight  of  the 
order  of  St,  George.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  Sir  Charles  Wolseiey  of  Euglaud. 

Ignace  Bourgrt,  for  many  years  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Montreal, died  last  week  at  the  age  of 
92,  He  was  the  oldest  Archbishop  in  America, 
und  it  may  be  noted  as  au  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  French  Canadiau  Catholics  that 
his  very  death  agonies  were  disturbed  by  the 
flocking  of  people  who  touched  his  garments 
in  order  to  be  cured  of  disease.  Accounts  of 
his  miracles  are  very  common  among  his 
Catholic  followers. 

and  gouUtg. 


KKI),  rol.AMM  lIlM 
I  liolei*  White,  ttorktiilre  Je  York 
•ri.li.  IMf-v  SoulMowo,  (oUwold 
ami  Otfurtl  Down  Sheep  and  l.nnibs 
Scotch  I'olley  Shpplirrd  Dogs  And 
Funcy  Poultry.  Send  for  (nialofru* 

W.ATLKK  «t  iU»KK  *  COwThlU.f’* 


kk«/oiu»ki»  raizi;  AWims. 

(  lioilerH  hlti'Ai.N  •  .  W  .fcLJ,  I'nliind. 
(  liillllA,  Mill  llli  (HH’UmI  Hurkahlrfa, 
l* nw -v.il) nt. a.  lU**t  atrm)i}«.  I'odigreo 
with  evirv  ai.lmaI.  Strong*  hculthv 
ntucii  only.  Purity  jeuarnuteed. 
Send  s;mnp  for  CtUkloruo. 

CL  II-  Warrington,  Ureeuor,  Box  694,  Wert  ChcAtor,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

TO  BK  1IKI.U  AT 

ALBANY,  Sept.  10  t«  16,  1885. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUCUST  10. 

(Excepting  only  entries  of  flowers  and  fruits.)  for 
copies  of  the  Premium  List,  address 

N.  V.  Stale  Agricultural  Society, 

Albany,  N.  V. 


TrtKZJfAi 


incubator 


v  on  can  make  a  fortune 
In  a  short  time  by  using 
ItheOBAin  Incvbatou  Profitable  nt 
i.oiy  8OAN01.  An  Iplf  C  DV  o  f  the 
roar.  Price  Ull lUINu  DT  |)2,  $17, 
fM,  for  100,  200,  am  and  Nil  e>gg 
sizes.  Any  one  can  raise  CTC  A  U 
a  few  chicken*.  Send  2  O  I  CHm 
stamp*  for  vnlunble  new  catalogue- 
F.  D.  ORA LO,  North  Evan.ton,  III- 


HEA  nqi'AIITKUN  10  It 

The  ■•Standard”  fJul  vuulvrd  Wire  Neltlugal 
fur  —  Mill  i  pm  Pi  I'liin  ill'  Garden 


A  vinrii'N. 


Fencing. 


TltADIC  IAI1X 

The  ••Surreal*''  ttalcbri-.  The  simplest,  utul  beat 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons, Birds, 
Dogs,  Ac  ,  an,l  make  it  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennel*,  ,4r  Poultry  and  Dog  tlx  lures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn, 
fencing  ol  ull  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  K4  pp.,  containing  above  Information,  aud  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

BROOK  NEK  V  KVA  NS, 

UTr’s  und  Importers,  424  West  Street,  N,  Y,  City. 


PtettUattm.s  Advertising- 


Kmplments  anil  Pauhtncnj. 


it  P ODDER  CU 


■ shuc.t  >aah.'  ccu.ikh 


EMPIRE  POWER  AND  SEPABAJQR 

1  1 1 1 L.  rest,  cheapest 

HOST  IMPROVED  In  the  --riot. 


We  ilM  mfiMtifUtfV  r%x  Kfdpri^Tdlw  Bltdrr^,  lUKfd.IlHt 

Edlldts  OlIuth*»ps  lutler  a  QrvtWr,  Hm<I  4k  foint 

Cora  Sfec-Ufr*.  Untia  Drill*,  kf-  SceJ  t:  OhuiAMd  CWtuimgu 
ftAd  Prise  List*  8-  8.  ME^tN  M  Y  tt  A  MX,  t*4ockcrWw*,Fa 


1  Virginia  Farm*.— climate.  Cheap  Homes 

Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS,  Central ia,  )«, 


PROFESSOR 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
la  healthier  than  ordinary  Raking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  llorsford's  Almanac  and  Cook  Bos 
•eat  free. 

RamfordCbemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHON  Y  Ag’t  100  and  1(B  Reade  St.,N.  Y. 


DUTTON  GRINDER. 


UREXA 


Wide  Front  Cut 
And  Direct  Draft.1 


The  only  successful  CENTS3R  DRAFT  MOWER 
manufactured.  The  lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the 
world.  With  iartfely  increased  capital,  new  and 
extensive  buildings,  equipped  with  special  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  Mower  that  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY.  SEND  FOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

A.PKIX 


th< 
Hi.  for 

«r  J  M»1  (Kt.lueu,  of  C  l*»r  t'ldr 
full  Inilruotlomt  lo  it'd*.  W. 
Urvor  Hoi*  of  Silv,r  plot,'.!  W  in- 
otbi-r  hoo— it.  llic  world.  Hood 
iii.king  from  $4.  to  610,  B 
o.r  r-mll. 


NOVELTY  MIG,  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


New  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards.  16c 
Sample  Hook  5  cts.  L.  JONES  4:  CO..  Nassau.  N.Y 


Does  belter  work,  and  sires  better  satisfaction 
than  any  in  use.  Mem  on  trial  to  responsible  farm, 
ere.  Large  farriers  for  handlist.-  Coal,  Stone.  Iron 
and  Mercnaudiee.  asv<:_UL„.  I'.  -  U.  ; 

gewnter,  Oneida  Co.,  N  Y. 


A  PHI  /.  K.  Send  six  rent*  for  postage,  und  receive 
free,  a  costly  lw>x  of  good*  which  will  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  ihla 
world.  All,  of  •■lllier  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opeus  before  the  work,  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Turn  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


CTRICKLER’S  REVERSIBLE 

•  CARRIER- 


LOCK 


We  have  at  last  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grinder.  Weighs  but  twenty  pounds  can  oe  carried 
Into  the  field  aud  attached  to  Mowing  Machine 
Who.  1.  No  farmer  ran  afford  to  be  without  this  tool. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

PllIfE,  86.50. 

K. II.  ALLEN  CO.,  ISO  Water  Kt„ New  York, 
Sole  Manager*  far  United  States. 
IIIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

II  iggtiiiu  in,  ft.,  General  Agents  for  Neto  England', 


A  GREAT  Medical  WO II St  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  bllliy.  Premature  De- 
dim-  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  voting,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contain*  prescriptions  for  all 
acme  aud  chronic  cl  Weave*,  each  one  of  which  la 
Invaluable.  s<>  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  JS  Tear*  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physleian*.  D0u  cages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embrosseu  covers,  full 
.III,  guaranteed  H>  be  a  ttper  work  )n  every  sense— 
mechanical, literary  and  profosslenal  than  anyother 
work  sold  lu  thi*  country  for  $2,50,  or  ihe  money  will 
lie  refund*  i  lu  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1  no  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Bend 
now  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  hv  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  Officers  of  w  tile- Ll  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  reud  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  ami  tiv  the  nfilleted  for  relief.  It  will 
bene  IP  all.  London  Lancet. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  In.- useful,  whether  youth.  Parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman  -Aryoaaof . 

Add rox*  the  Peabo'y  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  W.  IL 
Parker,  No.  4  Uulfinch  Street,  Boston. Mass. .who  may 
be  consult'd  on  all  disease*  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Clironlc  and  obstinate  XT1?  A  T  uls 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  at  AXJiXX.Aj  all 
other phyalelansaspoctally.  SuchfpTX"XT op T  T? 
tnxaied  successftiily  without  an  A  aa  A  kj  J-i  aj  A 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Lawn  Mower 


*  WMt  irxu  L  I  S.t  !*  itliu  O*  J  ^  lift  IlltUU  (  sr- 

VVeigli ing  Irom  41  to  .11  nouiid-,. 
TIlllKKSI/KS  FOR  HllltsK  POWER. 
Lawn  Sweepers,  tirnss  Edgers.  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  AP  SSMORE 

Patentee*  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  l'liiladrlpliiu,  Pena’a 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION 

18  6  5. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


CRAIN 


^Jwith  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

MTHE  OLD  RELIABLE !  S  nd  ior  <trcpIars- 

•f5  EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE," N.  Y. 

‘•HOW  TO  RAISE  wheat-  FREE  u>  all  who  mcuUun  tbl.  p»per. 


--THE  BEST 


Cl  I  M  Tiro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 

|  yI  intgos.  niustraicd  Sent.  Post¬ 
paid,  for  Twelve  Cents. 

KxceUior  Publishing  House,  29  At  SI  Peek  man  St.,  .V.  I’. 


A  LAIIY,  with  several  years’  experience  as  a 
W rlter  and  one  year  as  an  Ruli  r  w Ishes  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  some  well  establish. -d  puprr  to  tnke  charge 
of  a  special  department,  rend  proof,  etc  The  best 
of  references  as  to  character  and  competency  cun  be 
given.  Address  P,  O.  tln\  33 IS.  Xen  York, 


GOOD  FA R  IIS  In  a  mild,  delightful  climate  $7(X) 
to  S’l.Di s).  Good  business  place,  no  untimely  frost- ,  no 
cyclones,  no  floods,  no  malaria.  K.  LANDIS. 

V  inclund,  N.  J . 


General  Advertising'  Hates  of  - 

THD  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable,  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  corresitomlence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile- 

Oanni art  Advertisement*,  por  agate  lino., .  .80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 

from  dnts- of  Urnt  Insert  Ion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  order*  occupying  14  or  more  Hues 

agate  gpaeo . . . . . 35  *’ 

Preferred  positions  .  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ‘'Aiit’.,”  per 

line,  mUilou  leaded . . .  75  cents. 


ONLY 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 


I,  TRW" 
HORSE  POWERS 
DRAS&£IR£ULAR 
ET^UKtiJlNES 


IN  AMERICA  M?*  ' 
SO  g 


SMallev  V^i^’n^oc  WlS 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  *ubsorlptlon  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorebu  Is: 


81nglc  copy,  per  year . . . $3.00 

••  “  Six  month*. . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $8,l>t(12».  6d.) 

France .  8,04(16t*fr.) 

French  I  ciouto*. . . .  t.iw  (29t*  fr.' 


Auy  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

k# 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlcs  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

as  seoond-olass  mall  matter. 


■  A  Oft  made  in  dnys  selling  our 

1 24-22  S,«N0BLE  DEEDS 

U.  L,  I>  AKUKN  A  tO.  1117  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


--  SfcWD  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

■  *-  ■>>  Wuudfrful 

. 7~~  ~T  J - 4  Cttl>aeltv* 


L  % 


l*1 Sc  Mr 

UisH 


AUdrvu,  A.  II.  >  lilt)!  HAIL  tori,.  1>». 


Rdl  I  Field.  Road. Lawn, nil 

nULlLn»~*s|i[f!i;  Cheat*cet  and 
best.  Circulars,  The  United  Slates 
Haiti  steel  Plow,  better  thati'any 
ehl  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  eutter.  i  ll  K  NEW 
YORK  PU"V  in)..:,',  HcekmatvSt. 
’•  I'.uslUge  CoriKres*,’’**  Pages,  5i)c. 


CA^ 


WORLDS'  EXPOSITION  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Every  1*  re  nit  uni  for  Long. 
Keeping  Butter.  Lot  B,  Class 
1.  was  awarded  to  butter 


!  J  ri  ’•  Wlls  awarded  to  bulter 

ia  e  -sv  nia,jc  by  tin-  Cooley  Process 

,tr  I  jj  ||  Also  Flr»r  i'reniiu III  for 


Sept,  or  Oct.  butter.  Class  2, 
and  the  )-*ir«t  Premium 
for  Print  Butter. 

Remember  iherOOl.KY 
has  a  Piitruicd  Pro  era*. 

Others  imitate  eonstruo- 
tk>n,  but  cannot  use  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

V1RM0NT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

he'KiWs  Full-,  Vermont. 


^  J  * - — - 


“I  'have  a  wonderful  ear,”  said  a 
conceited  musician  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  “So  has  a  jackass,” 
replied  a  bj  slander. 

A  young  lady,  just  from  boarding- 
school,  on  being  told  by  the  servant 
that  they  haduo  gooseberries,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “Why,  what  has  happened  to  the 
goose  ?” 


Speak  of  a  man’s  marble  brow,  and 
he  will  glow  with  conscious  pride,  but 
allude  to  his  wooden  head  and  he’s 
mad  in  a  minute.  Language  is  a  slip¬ 
pery  thing  to  fool  with  much. 

Why  don’t  you  keep  your  hands 
clean?”  asked  a  Detroit  parent  of  bis 
nine-year-old  son  the  other  day.  “Oh, 
it  takes  too  much  time,  and  times  are 
hard  now,”  was  the  reply. 

Irascible  Old  Party:  “Conductor, 
why  didn’t  you  wake  me  up  when  I 
asked  you?  I  am  miles  beyond  my 
station?”  Conductor:  "I  did  try,  and 
all  I  could  get  out  of  you  was:  ‘All 
right,  Maria.  Get  the  children  their 
breakfast,  and  I’ll  be  down  in  a  min¬ 
ute.’  ” 


A  little  squint-eyed  Chicago  boy 
pranced  up  to  his  mother  and  said, 
“Mb,  haiu’t  I  been  real  good  siuce  I’ve 
begun  goin’  to  Sunday-school?”  “Yes, 
my  lamb,”  answered  the  maternal 
fondly.  “Anl  you  trust  me  now, 
don’t  you,  ma?”  “Yes,  darling.” 
“Then,”  spoke  up  the  little  innocent, 
“what  makes  you  keep  the  cookies 
locked  up  in  the  pantry _the  same  as 
ever?” 


“Well,  Father  Brown,  how  did  you 
like  my  sermon  yesterday  t”  asked  the 
'  preacher.  “Ye  see,  parson,”  was  the 
reply,  “I  haven’t  a  fair  chance  at 
,  them  sermons  of  yourn.  I  am  an  old 

man  now,  and  have  to  set  putty  well 
* .  back  by  the  stove ;  and  there’s  old 
Miss  Smith’n  Mrs.  Bylan’s  darters,  ’n 
Nabby  Burt,  ’n  all  the  rest  sitting  in 
front  of  me  with  .their  mouths  wide 
open  a  swallerin’  down  all  the  best  of 
,  the  sermon,  ’n  what  gets  down  to  me 

is  putty  poor  stuff,  parson,  putty  poor 
*  •  stuff!” '  * 

i  •  -  . -  - - 


TUI  1W** t.  rttVJiOHKfcn 


/ 

JUNE  27 


Detkrminkd  to  Wait  for  the  Passenger  Train. 


Pat  (breathlessly) — Faith,  thin,  an’ you’re  the  baste  that’s  too  foine  to  ride  in  a  freight  thraiu!  Sure  the  boss  has  spoilt  ye  intoirely  a-sphaken  _ 
til  his  naybors  ov  your  feme  treed,  but  I’ll  kapd’ye  «od  yer  equals,  sor,  if  me  armcn  don’t  break. 


It  seems  Impossible  that  a  remedy  made  of  such 
ronmon,  simple  plants  as  Hops,  Huchu,  Mandrake, 
DandeMotfeet?.,  should  make  so  many  and  such  great 
•  a  '  .t-dres  as  Hr>p  Bitters  do;  nut  when  old  and  young, 
’  ..  rl^h  (yulpooivpaf'torviDd  doctor,  lawyer  and  editor. 

V,s  .  *  ah  testify  to  liSvIng  been  cured  by  them,  you  must 

'"•A-’*  . ..  y  *  ffallev?,  gad  jry  for  yourself  and  doubt  no  longer. 

•  *  -  Gentlemen— Yeur  Hop  Bitters  have  been  of  great 

valutfV)  me.  1  was  laid  up  with  typhoid  fever  for 
.  over  two  mor  tba,  and  could  got  no  re  Her  until  I  tried 

your  Hop  Bitters.  To  those  suffering  with  debility, 
or  any  one  in  feeble  health,  I  cordially  recommend’ 
them.  J  C.  STOETZEL,  033  Fulton  st,,  Chicago,  Ill. 


(•At'HKO.MO  CARDS  10,-,  12  Hidden  Name 
uv«  aro8l0e  G.  I.  ltEEDdCFO.,  Nassau, N.Y. 


WHITMAN’S  nreeVatent 


guaranteed 

8CPKIUOK  t«  »oy 
LEVER  PUES8  1 
NOW  MADE. 


REBOUND 
PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


Received  First  Premium  at  N.  V.  State  Fair,  JSfiC 
1831  and  1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  188?  Ove 
8 rid  others,  also  California  State  Fair  ir 
1883.  The  only  perfect  Hay  Pres,.  made.  Puts  10 ton: 
In  ear.  Most  simple  and  durable,  A  bale  every: 
minutes.  Warranted  superior  to  nnv.  :t  bales  u 
any  other  Pres*'  2.  Send  for  Circulars  Also  Hiirst 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  RAISE 

TURNIPS, 

Turnips  for  the  Tnblc. 

Turnips  for  the  Cuttle, 

You  will  buy  Titruip  Seed  that  will  grow  Into 
Turnips  of  It.  11.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  Reliable  S  eds  for  the  Farm,  and  Garden, 

189—191  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

EPPS’S 


G  ratcful-Comforting 

COCOA. 


BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR*CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Mowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


o 


R  C  H  I  D 


S 


LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN 

A  H  Elf  1C  A.  Cheap  as  Good  Hokes  . 
Enclose  Htiitnp  f"r  Catalonuc.  which  will  give  practi¬ 
cal  Instruct!  nr  is  how  to  grow  these  Queens  of  Flowers. 

“as&srejr;  A.  Braekcsridge, 

Mention  this  paper. )  GgvaSstows,  Butt  (more  Co,  JUd 


The  MUDG-ETT  HAY  TEDDER 
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The  forks  are  attached  to  tb©  band  If*  txi  pilch  n  munuor  as  to  rrmltir  bri'ukuirt*  almost  impossible.  The 
ahvanta^es  w  ♦*  tlalto  for  ilils  machine  over  all  other*,  Art*;  hi  pt  the  *oric.  A  on  it  till  sfurtyof  the  cut  will 
show  the  working  of  it  nhtluer  than  it  can  be  de&crlbrc).  Second -On  ac  omit  of  th>*  peculiar  construction  of 
the  fork,  it  can  be  run  closer  to  the*  ground.  If  it  strikes  the  turf,  or  an  Obstruction  uf  any  kind,  it  slides 
over  instead  of  dlgfilnvc  l^to  It  Third— Vox  the  same  reason,  it  wlU  run  one-third  light*  r  than  any  other. 
Fourth—  Because  of  running  closer  to  the  it  round,  tr  will  do  better  work  than  any  other  fifth — It  will  work 
equally  well  In  heavy  or  light  grass.  Sixth— It  bus  higher  whuel.N  than  any  other.  Circular  ft  free  Address 

B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


COCO  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celobruUul  Teas 
and  Collect* .and  secure  a  boanti- 
fol  Gold  Band  orMosa  Rose  China 
Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  Tor  full  particulars  addresa 


U.s.  STANDARD 

JONES 

o  F 

3INCHAMT0N 


5  TON 


WAGON  SCALES, 

Iron  LcYYfd,  Sloel  h«Rrib(TA,  Bna* 
Tnre  Benin  und  Bourn  Box. 


JONES  he  pays  the  freight— for  free 
Price  List  mention  ihls  paper  and 

»Udr...  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


fVkmJr/rt  v  ^ 


'POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 


If  so.  bo  quick  and  drop  a  postal  I 
to  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO..  I 

and  they  WILL  SEND  YOU.  FREE,  an  attractive  book,  which  tells  yon  IID\>  ID  MAKE 
•'IRST-CLAHS  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOME,  fur  LESS  TH  AN  H  ALF  their  uhiiiiI  cost. 


CQ1ELL  IHTl 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analyilcnl  Chcruiat ry. 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
Literuture,  Nnturul  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering. 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  .Matheumtics. 

To  regular  atudenta  In  Arjrio\.lture  instruction  la 
free.  Fnlrance  Fsaintnnliim*  bnjin  at  !t  .1.  it.  June 
IS  and.  Seta,  15.188$.  For  the  UVI7HR8ITT  BEOJSTicit, 
giving  full  Iniormntlon  rca peeling  uilmlaaiou,  free 
acholarsbl]>a,  ftllowahlps,  sx|ienKCK,  etc.,  uddieaa 

Treasurer  ol  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


MAKERS 


Should  .end  for  our  NEW 
188ft  CATALOGUE  mailed 
Boomer  &  Boscliert  l’rtss  Co.  Syracuse, 


FRK 

lease,  I. r 


CD  IIH’C  Slur  Cburna.  Rapid  lea  Cream  Freeaers,  Im- 
OlAIN  o  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CKDAK. 
niiiinuo  hnno  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
(jHuHNo.  Clement  &  Duubnr,  Pblladeipbla,  Pa. 

CIDER 


UCKEYE 

-  WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fence 


Sull.Wo  for  PrlT.t.  IUiUmm*.  P.rSi,  Cvnrt  Its .M,.  CimiUrlM  0tPsU*< 
OtuuudB— ms  dr  cithsr  I'lsln  of  Ortt.tocbUl  Atto,  mtuunuturers  of  tb« 

IRON  TUHBU8E  Wlfjp  XNOiNBS.  RI'CKEVli  VOUCK  ICMft. 

..  .«  .  BUCKKT*  USWN  MOWtlta,  KTO 

ftcotifor  lDustmtcd  *u4  Pnect  to 

_ MAST.  FOOfJ  dc  CO,.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

Funk’s  Calf  Feeder 

7'.,  Ha  He  you  ng  Stock 
by  hand.  Order  now. 
or  send  for  circular. 
Ask  your  dealers  for 
thrm.  Price  oOc. 
Manufactured  ami 
for  sale  by 
E.  F.  Funk,  Bo.r  U>, 
DECATUR,  ILL. 


e 

t 


^ATtry  h  OjA 


Vol.  XL1Y.  No.  1849. 
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SPECIAL. 


HARVEST  PROSPECTS. 


WHEAT. 

Winter  wheat  word  show  since  ISfiS-  n  considerable 
decrease  In  acreage:  much  winter-killing ;  pro¬ 
bable  aggregate  yield  2!0,000,0u0  bushels, 
against  SSO,000.l)U0  bu.hnls  in  iS-t.  Some 
Increase  In  ucroagv  of  spring  wheat,  and 
fair  outlook;  probableyleld  15\0W,- 
0U0  bushels,  against  138,000,000 
bushels  In  1881.  Aggregate 
crop.  :#;5,u<!i  u  0  bushels, 
against  M2, TSS.VKIO bush¬ 
els  In  188-1. 


OATS. 

Considerable  Increase  In  area,  due  chiefly  to  substi¬ 
tution  for  wlnler  wheat  Condition  good. 
Probable  yield,  585/ 00,01  n  bushels 
against  r.Si,s2S,0OO  bushels  In  lss4 
—the  largest  crop  hither¬ 
to  raised. 


RYE  AND  BARLEY. 

Winter  rye  withstood  Winter  better  than  winter 
wheat;  usual  area;  fair  condition  Acre¬ 
age  or  barley,  an  average;  con¬ 
dition  fair. 


CORN. 

Considerable  Increase  in  area  owing  to  substitution 

for  winter  wheat.  Uood  stand.  Outlook  goud 

for  the  largest  crop  yet  raised. 


POTATOES. 

Slight  decrease  In  area,  Prospect  good. 


GRASS. 

Increase  In  area  of  cultivated  grasses;  pasturage 
fair:  outlook  for  hay  moderate.  -Much  plant¬ 
ing  of  corn  for  fodder.  Considerable 
wluter-kllllng  of  clover. 


TOBACCO. 

Considerable  Increase  In  area.  Prospect  good. 


COTTON. 

Considerable  increase  In  area.  Stand  good.  Pros¬ 
pect  highly  promising. 


FRUIT. 

pples  a  fair  crop  for  llic  “off”  year.  Much  '‘drop¬ 
ping.”  Many  trees  dying,  especially  in  the  West. 
Pears  a  poor  crop.  Peaches  a  failure  lu 
northern  latitudes.  Many  trees  killed. 

Pair  crops  lu  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland.  Good  crops  further 
South.  Small  fruits  good. 


EASTERN  STATES. 


Maine. 

Bangor,  Penobscot  Co. — The  area  of  wheat 
is  double  that  of  past  years.  Corn  area  equal 
to  the  past.  An  increase  in  oats  and  barley. 
Potatoes  equal  to  last  year.  More  attention 
is  given  to  garden  crops.  Fruit  crops  started 
well.  Hay  poor  in  old  ftelus.  j.  r. 

Caribou,  Aroostook  Oo. — Season  cold  and 
back wai-d,  but  farmers  have  had  a  good  time 
to  work  aud  the  area  of  all  crops,  except  po¬ 
tatoes,  is  rather  more  than  an  average  for  the 
last  livo  years.  Potato  urea  about  ?;>  per 
cent,  of  an  average.  All  planted  and  sown 
crops,  although  lato,  are  looking  fairly  well. 
Urass  was  badly  winter  killed,  and  the  hay 
crop  will  not  be  two-thirds  of  an  average. 
Corn  is  not  raised  in  this  part  of  the  State— 
season  too  short  —  except  a  little  for  table 
use.  j.  D.  T. 

Skowhkgan,  Somerset  Co. — It  looks  now 
as  if  we  should  get  about  an  average  crop  of 
hay.  We  have  had  a  cold  Spring  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds  have  germinated  slowly.  Oats 
aud  barley  are  our  chief  gram  crops  and  are 
looking  fairly  well.  The  area  of  potatoes  is 
much  less  than  usual;  they  are  not  fairly  up 
yet;  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  takes  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Corn  not  much  planted.  Apples  pro¬ 
mise  the  largest  crop  for  years.  All  kinds  of 
berries  have  blossomed  profusely ,  Cl  ood  farm 
help  not  over  plenty;  wages  average  about 
#20  per  month  with  board.  Unwashed  wool 
brings  lb  cents  per  pound,  j.  n.  l. 


New  Hampshire. 

Hoi.lis,  Hillsboro  Co. — Crops  occupy  about 
as  much  ground  as  of  late  years.and, although 
late,  are  looking  well,  except  grass,  which  is 
rather  light.  The  prospect  for  small  fruits 
is  good ;  pear  trees  full ;  and  a  fair  amount  of 
apples.  _  F.  a.  S. 

Vermont. 

Addison,  Addison  Co. —  The  area  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat  is  less  than  last  year;  condition 
good;  the  area  of  spring  wheat  is  larger  and 
the  condition  fair.  The  season  is  late.  Corn 
is  not  all  planted;  the  grass  crop  will  not  be 
large.  The  prospect  for  apples  is  good;  pears 
are  blighting.  Should  we  have  drought,  the 
crops  will  be  shortened  considerably,  r  c.  g. 

Braintree,  Orange  Co. — Area  of  field  crops 
the  same  as  usual;  condition  at  this  time: 
wheat.  10(i;  corn,  75;  oats,  100;  barley.  100; 
potatoes,  100;  roots,  ICO;  grass,  110.  Fruit 
promises  finely.  v.  J,  s. 

Bristol,  Addis  n  Co.  — Areas  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye  aud  barley,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  are  about  the  same,  with  a  small 
increase  of  potatoes  and  roots.  All  looking 
well,  except  corn;  owing  to  the  cold  Spring 
this  is  very  backward,  some  being  just 
plantod.  Grass  and  fruit  will  be  light  crops. 
There  is  quite  au  interest  here  in  the  bee 
business;  the  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of 
honey  is  very  fair.  a.  e.  m. 

Brookville,  Heruando  Co. — I  have  just 
returned  from  a  drive  through  Addison 
and  Kutlaud  Counties.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are 
looking  well;  very  little  wheat  or  rye  is 
raised  here.  What  little  I  saw  is  fully  up  to 
the  average.  Oats  are  spotted  and  uneven, 
perhaps  slightly  below  the  average,  and  the 
area  85  per  cent  less.  This  is  the  principal 
sowed  crop.  Corn  in  average  condition;  area 
below.  Potatoes  above  in  both.  Grass  is  our 
mainstay  aud  promises  a  full  crop  on  a 
more  than  average  area.  Altogether  there  is 
less  land  under  the  plow  than  for  many  years. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  promising.  e  g  ft. 

Cambridge,  Lamoille  Co.— The  acreage  of 
oats,  corn  and  potatoes  is  twice  that  of  other 
years.  The  maple  sugar  crop  was  large;  ap¬ 
ples  promise  to  be  abundant.  Crops  are  all 
looking  well.  L.  K.  c. 

East  Hardwick,  Caledonia  Co. — Condition 
of  wheat  quite  au  average;  area  rather  above 
the  average.  Condition  of  corn  backward, 
and  it  is  poor  in  color;  area  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Oats  looking  tine,  and  above  the  aver¬ 
age  acreage.  Barley  in  good  condition  and 
forward;  area  above  the  average.  Potatoes 
late,  and  a  small  acreage.  Grass  loukiug  fine, 
and  quite  forward.  Prospects  for  apples, 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants 
much  above  the  average.  No  June  frost  to 
do  any  damage  as  yet.  w.  H.  b. 

Grand  Isle,  Grand  Isle  Co. — Wheat,  area 
100;  condition  100  per  cent.  Rye,  very  little 
raised.  Corn,  just  planted;  area  10U.  Oats, 
area  110;  condition  100.  Barley,  area  85;  con¬ 
dition  100.  Potatoes,  area  105.  Grass  and 
clover,  area  100;  condition  00.  Buekwheat} 
area  60.  Fodder  corn,  area  130.  Pears,  very 
full  of  fruit.  Apples,  average  KH).  Small 
fruits,  large  crops.  Grass  needing  rain. 
Some  corn  not  coming  well,  on  account  of 
drought,  Beaus  being  planted;  area  110. 

J.  A.  g. 

St.  Albans,  Franklin  Co.— Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  well:  not  as  much  sown  as  usual.  Corn 
looks  well,  but  was  planted  late.  Oats  are  a 
reliable  crop  and  about  the  usual  quantity. 
Barley,  more  is  aowu  than  usual  aud  prospect 
of  a  fine  crop.  Potatoes  are  looking  tint*,  and 
I  think  au  impiovement  has  been  made  in  the 
way  of  planting  them.  Grass  is  a  fair  stand,  and 
with  a  little  rain  the  crop  will  be  quite  au 
average.  The  root  crop  looks  well  and 
is  an  average.  Apples  are  quite  a  fair  crop, 


probably  an,  average  judging  from  present 
appearances.  Pears  and  grapes  are  doing 
well  and  will  be  an  average  crop.  Plums  and 
cherries  are  small ;  so  far  are  not  quite  up  to 
former  years.  O,  h.  h. 

WestCharlkston, Orleans  Co. —The  Spring 
was  rather  late,  but  being  very  dry,  more 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  than  usual 
have  been  put  in.  Gentle  showers  since  May 
31  have  given  crops  a  great  impetus,  and  there 
is  now  fully  an  average  prospect  in  grain  and 
grass.  There  never  was  a  heavier  set  on 
apple  and  plum  trees  than  now.  Strawber¬ 
ries  a  good  crop.  Raspberries  sadly  winter- 
killed.  _  C.  F.  w. 

Massachusetts, 

Agawam,  Hampden  Co. — More  corn  aud 
potatoes  are  planted  than  usual.  About  the 
usual  acreage  of  tobacco  and  grass.  All  crops 
are  looking  well  and  promise  a  large  yield. 
Hay  will  be  quite  a  heavy  crop;  farmers  have 
begun  to  cut  the  grass  and  set  tobacco.  All 
garden  crops  are  looking  well.  No  late  frost 
in  Spring.  Rye  is  heavy  and  will  be  good 
in  amount  both  of  straw  and  berry.  A  large 
crop  of  strawberries  is  being  picked  this  year. 

J.  o. 

Amherst,  Hampshire  Co. — The  acreage  of 
corn,  potatoes  and  oats  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year;  all  are  backward  but  looking  well. 
Prospect  for  a  large  hay  crop  never  better. 
Apple  trees  that  did  not  bear  last  year  because 
of  late  frosts,  will  bear  a  large  crop  this  year. 
Pears  and  grapes  promise  only  moderate 
crops.  Strawberry  crop  the  largest  for  sev¬ 
eral  years;  other  small  fruits  promise  welL 

L.  W.  O. 

Boston,  Suffolk  Co.  —  The  hay  crop, 
owing  to  wet  weather,  looks  uncommonly 
fine  and  bids  fair  to  exceed  an  average.  The 
potato  acreage  is  short;  owing  to  the  contin¬ 
ued  heavy  rains,  much  of  the  low  lands  was 
under  water  until  too  late  to  plant;  from 
those  planted  the  yield  will  be  good.  Fruits 
of  all  kmds  promise  very  large  crops.  Gar¬ 
den  truck  looks  well.  j.  p.  b. 

Duxbury,  Plymouth  Co.— The  fruit  pros¬ 
pect  is  very  good  with  the  exception  of 
peaches,  of  which  there  are  none,  aud  many 
trees  are  killed.  The  grass  crop  will  be  good. 
Corn,  oats  and  barley  look  well.  j.  e.  w. 

Ccmmington,  Har  pshireCo. — On  the  Green 
Mountain  ridges  corn,  usual  area;  much  just 
coming  up;  early  pieces  looking  well,  later 
than  average.  Potatoes  above  average  area; 
planttug  still  going  on ;  early  plots  doing  well ; 
not  many  bugs.  Grass  usual  area;  backward 
but  of  more  than  average  promise.  Oats  and 
barley  average.  Apples  above  average  pro¬ 
mise  for  odd  year.  Pears  abundant  promise; 
every  little  tree  is  fruiting  thisyear.  Same 
with  plums — not  many  grown  here.  Straw¬ 
berries  extra.  We  raise  no  roots  or  other 
special  crops  worth  noting.  This  is  essentially 
a  grazing  distrtet,  cut  up  into  small  farms, 
devoted  mostly  to  dairying,  stock-raising,  and 
fruit,  mostly  apples.  J.  w.  o. 

Falmouth,  Barnstable  Co.— The  areas  of 
the  common  field  crops  are  about  the  same  as 
the  average  of  late  years;  condition  good, but 
backward.  The  prospects  for  fruits  were 
never  better;  everything  blossomed  full. 

c.  H.  G. 

Goshen,  Hampshire  Co. — The  area  of  all 
crops  is  about  the  same  as  usual.  Corn  back¬ 
ward.  Other  crops  looking  well.  Grass 
heavy.  T.  p.  l. 

Grafton,  Worcester  Co. — A  larger  area 
has  been  planted  to  corn  aud  potatoes  than 
usual.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  cut  green 
for  fodder.  Not  many  apples— the  “odd” 
year.  Pears  promise  well.  All  other  fruits 
are  not  largely  raised  in  this  vicinity. 

E.  A.  E. 

Highland vii. lk,  Norfolk  Co.— Apples  will 


be  a  fair  crop  in  this  section,  but  the  long, 
cold,  wet,  windy  weather  of  Spring  has  seri¬ 
ously  injured  some  of  the  pears,  especially  the 
Bartlett  and  Clapp's  Favorite.  The  Chicka¬ 
saw  family  of  plums  are  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

I  would  advise  all,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least,  to  cut  them  down  and  use  them  for 
firewood.  t.  t. 

Holliston,  Middlesex  Co. — Corn  10  per 
cent  more  acreage  than  for  the  last  ten  years; 
late  but  present  indications  are  good  for  av¬ 
erage  yield;  season  late.  Oats  average  for 
the  last  ten  years.  Rye  and  barley  winter¬ 
killed;  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  an  average. 
Hay  and  grass  best  in  20  years.  Potato  pros¬ 
pect  good;  plenty  of  bugs.  Apples,  “off’’ 
year;  canker-worms  none.  Peach  buds  killed 
by  frost  in  December.  Small  fruits  plenty. 

o.  D.  F. 

Leyden,  Franklin  Co. —  Corn  an  average 
amount.  The  prospects  for  average  crops  of 
oats,  rye  and  potatoes  are  good.  Grass  looks 
light  and  30  per  cent  more  fodder  corn  will  be 
planted  this  year  than  usual.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  light ;  other  fruits  medium.  The 
canker-worm  is  doing  some  damage  near 
here.  n.  f. 

Marion,  Plymouth  Co. — The  area  and  con¬ 
dition  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  patatoes  are  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Grass  promises  very 
well.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  crop  of 
apples  and  pears.  Peaches  a  total  failure, 
many  trees  winter-killed.  Strawberries  not 
a  full  crop.  Season  10  days  late.  h.  w.  e. 

Miller’s  Falls,  Franklin  Co. — The  usual 
areas  of  roots,  oats,  grass,  etc.  More  corn 
and  potatoes  and  less  tobacco  than  in  former 
years.  Very  little  broom  corn  and  sorghum. 
Prospect  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  but  peaches. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  late,  but  looking  fine. 
Grass  excellent.  s.  s. 

Shelburne  Falls,  Franklin  Co.— The 
area  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pota¬ 
toes,  roots,  grass,  field  aud  garden  crops, 
about  as  in  the  past.  Apples  a  medium  crop. 
Peas,  plums  and  strawberries  heavy  crops. 
Grapes  indicate  a  full  crop.  Grass  best  for 
years.  Fruits,  grasses  and  roots  all  very  pro¬ 
mising.  Everything  far  ahead  of  the  usual 
condition  at  this  season.  d.  c.  m. 

Warwick,  Franklin  Co.— A  large  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  has  been  planted  here,  and 
although  the  season  is  backward,  crops  are 
looking  exceedingly  well.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  large.  Peach  buds  and  many  of  the 
trees  are  killed.  Farmers  who  have  been 
large  tobacco  growers  are  now  planting  more 
corn.  The  area  and  condition  of  crops,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  late  years,  are: 
potatoes,  area  95,  condition  ‘JO;  corn,  area 
80,  condition  78;  grass,  area  and  condition  95; 
apples,  90;  peaches,  0;  small  fruits,  82;  Oats, 
area  00,  condition  40;  barley,  area  40,  condi¬ 
tion  30.  F.  s.  w. 

Wahpeton,  Richland  Co. — Acreage  of 
wheat  as  compared  with  that  of  the  last  two 
years,  is  about  100;  condition  110.  Oats  and 
potatoes,  acreage  and  condition  average. 
Corn,  rye,  barley,  etc.,  but  little  grown.  The 
acreage  of  Timothy  is  much  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  looks  fine.  About  5,000  acres  of 
tlox  sown  this  year  against  500  last;  generally- 
promising.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
6took  raising,  without  cutting  down  the  acre¬ 
age  of  small  grain.  The  season  has  been 
quite  favorable  so  far,  and  those  who  tilled 
their  land  well  will  harvest  large  crops,  bar¬ 
ring  hail.  a.  w.  h. 

Wilbrxham,  Hampden  Co.— Wheat  and 
rye  are  below  the  average  of  former  years. 
Rye  aud  old  mowings  are  badly  winter-killed. 
Corn  aud  potatoes  fully  up  to  the  average. 
Apple,  cherry,  aud  plum  trees  blossomed  full; 
but  the  fruit  is  falling  badly.  A  small,  black 
insect  is  eating  into  the  apples,  and  another 
one  is  eatiug  the  stems,  and  whole  clusters  of 
fruit  are  thus  destroyed.  d.  l.  b. 
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Rhode  Island. 

Providence,  Providence  Co. — No  wheat 
raised  in  this  section.  About  double  as  much 
corn  as  usual,  and  more  than  double  the  cus¬ 
tomary  amount  of  grass.  Oats,  barley  and 
rye  about  as  usual.  Roots  aud  other  field  and 
garden  crop  about  as  usual.  Not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  usual  area  in  potatoes. 
Fruit,  small  crop;  this  is  the  “off”  year  in 
this  section.  D,  c. 

Connecticut. 

Burrville,  Litchfield  Co. — The  fruit  crop 
in  this  section  is  very  promising  at  present 
About  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes,  corn  and 
rye,  and  all  are  looking  fine.  Corn  is  being 
sowed  for  fodder  more  than  usual  this  year. 
Grass  is  promising  better  than  last  year;  oats, 
looking  well;  acreage  larger  than  formerly. 

F.  H. 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  Co.— The  area  of 
wheat  is  not  an  average,  and  it  will  not  aver¬ 
age  more  than  half  a  crop.  Corn  the  same  as 
in  former  years— rather  backward.  Oats 
about  the  same  as  usual,  and  they  look  well. 
Grass  winter- killed.  Barley  will  be  a  light 
crop.  Potatoes  about  an  average.  Apples 
a  small  crop.  Pears  and  strawberries  good, 
blackberries  aud  raspberries  fair  crops.  To¬ 
bacco  about  the  area  of  former  years.  J.  H. 

Plymouth,  Litchfield  Co. — Mostly  butter 
aud  milk  produced  here,  consequently  a  large 
per  cent  ,  of  grass.  Corn  a  little  larger  area 
than  usual.  Oats  and  rye  about  as  usual. 
Potatoes  the  largest  crop  ever  raised. 
Fruit  prospect  better  than  for  years  past, 
but  not  a  large  crop .  a.  a. 

Putnam,  Windham  Co. — The  area  of  crops 
is  about  as  usual.  Grass  is  much  better  than 
last  year.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  doing  very 
well,  rather  late.  Rye  and  oats  the  same. 
Not  much  other  grain  cultivated.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  for  apples,  and  we  shall  have 
some  pears  and  small  fruits.  W.  R.  H. 

Bharon,  Litchfield  Co.— Wheat,  area  less; 
condition,  poor.  Corn,  area  more;  condition, 
good.  Oats,  area  more;  condition,  fair.  Rye. 
area  less;  condition,  fair.  Potatoes,  area  less; 
condition,  good.  Grass,  area  less;  condition, 
very  dry  now.  Tobacco,  less;  condition, very 
late.  Fruits  will  be  plentiful,  except  in  some 
places.  Canker-worms  eating  the  apple  trees 
badly.  f.  b.  h. 

Stamford,  Fairfield  Co. — The  area  under 
cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  usual;  condi¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  crops  in  general,  below  the 
average.  Spring  late  and  very  dry  weather. 

h.  8t.  J. 

Tolland,  Tolland  Co.— Wheat  area  and 
condition  not  an  average.  Corn  verjr  back¬ 
ward.  Oats  and  rye  looking  fine;  newly 
seeded  grass  a  good  crop;  old  fields  very 
light.  Garden  crops  looking  well,  but  back¬ 
ward.  Area  in  special  crops  very  limited. 
Peaches  badly  damaged.  Apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  and  all  small  fruits 
abundant.  8.  w.  J. 

- *♦« - 

MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York. 

Adams,  Jefferson  Co.— The  prospect  for 
small  grains  here  is  for  a  full  average  crop. 
Although  a  little  backward,  corn  is  looking 
better  than  usual  at  the  age.  Grass  about  15 
per  cent,  better  than  last  year,  and  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent,  better  than  the  average.  Large 
quantities  of  hay  are  shipped  to  the  New 
York  market  from  this  county.  Beans  and 
peas  are  extensively  raised  here  for  seed,  and 
are  looking  well.  Small  fruits  a  good  crop. 
Fruit  trees,  and  even  young  forest  trees,  were 
badly  winter  killed.  G.  B.  p. 

Adam’s  Station,  Albany  Co. — Very  little 
wheat  sowed;  crop  below  the  average.  The 
usual  area  sowed  to  rye;  but  yield  below  the 
average.  Corn  and  potatoes  usual  area,  but 
it  Is  early  to  say  what  the  harvest  will  be. 
Grass  area  about  the  same  as  of  late  years,  but 
below  the  average  condition.  c.  P. 

Arcade,  Wyoming  Co. — Average  area  of 
the  grains,  but  not  quite  in  condition.  Pota¬ 
toes  more  in  area,  but  bugs  numerous  and 
damaging;  in  places  only  the  stubs  left. 
Cabbages  are  eaten  by  little  black  aud  striped 
bugs.  Fruit  prospects  very  good.  A  little 
frost  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  but  preceive 
no  damage.  On  the  whole,  an  average  pros¬ 
pect.  P.  H.  p. 

A ob urn,  Cayuga  Co.— Wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  potatoes  average  areas  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  late  years.  Corn  and  grass  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Garden  crops  are 
lookiug  good.  All  fruit  is  looking  well,  ex¬ 
cepting  apples.  o.  f. 

Big  Flats,  Chemung  Co. — Wheat  area 
about  an  average,  but  there  will  be  only  about 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop— killed  out 
badly.  Oats  area  below  the  average,  but 
stand  looking  very  fine.  Corn  about  an  av¬ 
erage,  prospect  not  encouraging.  Potatoes 
about  the  same.  Meadows  very  light;  uot 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Tobacco 


about  an  average  in  area,  but  not  all  set  yet. 
The  prospect  for  fruit  is  not  flattering,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries 
aud  raspberries.  J.  B. 

Bkllona,  Yates  Co. — Wheat,  area  aver¬ 
age  for  six  years;  condition,  95  per  cent,  of  a 
good  crop.  Barley  and  oats,  usual  amount 
sown;  condition,  very  promising;  we  look  for 
a  full  crop.  Hay  aud  grass  not  over  half  an 
average  crop.  Fruit  prospect  No.  1,  with  the 
exception  of  peaches,  which  are  minus.  Corn 
about  an  average,  but  growing  finely.  H.  J. 

Clyde,  Wayne  Co. — Wheat  will  be  below 
an  average.  Corn  all  planted.  Oats,  barlej' 
and  potatoes  look  well.  Grass  unusually 
good.  Fruit  fair.  G.  o.  B. 

Danby,  Tompkius  Co.— Area  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  all  spring  crops  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Winter  wheat  will  not  be  more  than 
one-half  crop,  with  a  smaller  acreage  than 
common.  Grass  crop  very  heavy;  fruit  crop 
about  an  average.  o.  C.  m. 

Esopus,  Ulster  Co.— Cora  was  planted  late 
uuder  favorable  conditions:  stand  good;  full 
average  area.  Oats,  condition  75;  area  100. 
Rye,  condition  50;  area  100.  Potatoes,  con¬ 
dition  50;  area  100.  Roots,  condition  50; 
area  60.  Strawberries,  condition  75;  area  95; 
Wilson,  Sharpless  and  Downing  grown.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  condition  100;  area  100.  Grapes,  an 
increased  acreage;  condition  100.  Grass  one- 
half  crop.  Cut- worms,  potato  bugs  and  the 
turnip  fly  are  on  the  increase,  making  the  use 
of  Paris-green  on  all  vegetables  a  necessity. 

G.  E.  H. 

Homer,  Cortland  Co.— Winter  wheat  good; 
area,  as  compared  with  last  year,  half  as 
great.  Corn  lair;  area  the  same  as  last  year. 
Oats  good;  area  the  same  as  last  year.  Bar¬ 
ley  good ;  area  the  same  as  last  year.  Pota¬ 
toes  good;  two  thirds  area  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Grass  good;  area  same  as  last 
year.  Prospect  for  fruit  is  not  good. 

w.  J.  B. 

Orwell,  Oswego  Co.— This  section  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  a  dairy  country,  the  farmers 
raising  from  three  to  fifteen  acres  of  corn, 
about  the  same  of  oats,  barley,  some  rye  and 
wheat.  Potatoes  from  two  to  ten  acres  to 
every  farm;  not  many  roots.  Spring  has 
been  very  cold.  Corn  small.  Grass  good. 
Fruit  that  is  adapted  to  this  climate 
bids  fair  to  be  in  abundance— such  as 
apples,  pears,  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits.  The  main  crop  that  the  farmers  de¬ 
pend  on  is  grass,  butter  and  cheese  beiug  the 
chief  products.  A.  h.  b. 

Patchin,  Erie  Co. — Winter  wheat  about 
two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Corn,  oats, 
potatoes  and  grass,  good.  A  fair  crop  of 
apples.  Raspberries  and  strawberries  good. 

c.  E.  A, 

Perth,  Fulton  Co. — The  season  is  three 
weeks  late.  Wheat  and  rye  thin.  Grass  thin. 
Potatoes  look  fair.  Corn,  small  and  late. 
Oats,  on  upland,  good.  Pears,  plums  and 
apples  set  full.  Season  wet  and  cold. 

S.  O.  H. 

Richford,  Tioga  Co. — We  had  a  very  back¬ 
ward  Spring .  Hay  looks  nice.  Wheat  a  poor 
crop.  Potatoes  and  corn  are  doing  well. 
There  is  promise  of  au  abundance  of  fruit. 

F.  o.  R. 

Ripley,  Chautauqua  Co. — Winter  wheat  a 
failure;  farmers  will  not  harvest  their  seed. 
Spring  wheat,  50  per  cent,  increased  area; 
condition,  average.  Barley,  10  percent,  more 
area;  condition,  good.  Oats  good  average. 
Rye,  average.  Corn,  a  small  increased  area; 
condition,  average;  some  to  be  planted  yet. 
Potatoes  and  roots  average.  Grass  in  a  fair 
condition  on  a  slightly  increased  area;  there 
will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  Apples  not  an 
average  crop.  Peaches  a  failure.  Grapes 
average.  All  other  small  fruits  plentiful  with 
an  increased  area.  Hop-vines  looking  well— 
a  new  industry  here ;  first  planted  two  years 
ago.  J.F.  M. 

Saltvale,  Wyomiug  Co. —  Winter  wheat 
promises  to  be  a  full  crop.  Spring  grain  back¬ 
ward.  Hay  crop  the  heaviest  known  for 
years.  Apples  and  pears  promise  good  crops. 
Cherries  and  plums  dropping  off;  will  be  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Berries  of  all  kinds  and 
small  fruits  iu  abundance.  Potatoes  lookiug 
excellent.  Potato  beetles  the  thickest  I  ever 
saw.  J.  s. 

South  Alabama,  Genesee  Co.  —  Winter 
wheat,  acreage  an  average;  half  a  crop.  Corn 
and  oats  late;  prospect  not  very  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  average  acreage ;  not  all  planted.  Grass 
prospect  good.  Apples  just  out  of  blossom; 
condition  good  ,  Small  fruit  prospect  about 
an  average.  G.  M. 

South  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.— Wheat  is 
lookiug  well  here,  up  to  the  average  in  area 
and  condition,  Barley  poor  aud  backward ; 
area  small.  Oats  less  than  the  usual  area. 
Corn  average  area;  too  early  to  predict  the 
yield.  Grass  up  to  the  average.  Fruit, 
excepting  peaches,  good .  A.  w.  8. 

STEDMANjChaut,  Co.— Grass  prospects  above 


an  average.  W inter  wheat  condition  100  for 
this  locality ;  but  little  sown .  Oats  and  barley 
are  looking  very  fine,  considering  the  lateness 
of  seeding.  Corn  is  looking  well,  but  is  very 
late;  much  of  it  is  just  nicely  up.  Too  wet 
for  potatoes;  the  tops  look  stunted;  bugs  are 
very  thick.  Berries  of  all  kinds  will  be  heavy. 
The  apple  crop  promises  to  be  a  good  one. 

A  F. 

Towner’s,  Putnam  Co. — About  half  a  crop 
of  hay.  Rye,  oats  aud  potatoes  are  in  good 
condition  and  growiug  nicely,  area  about  as 
usual.  Corn  is  small  but  has  a  good  stand; 
area  about  a  quarter  more  than  usual.  Very 
little  tobacco  is  set  as  yet,  and  there  is  much 
trouble  with  the  cut- worm ;  some  pieces  have 
been  entirely  destroyed.  Fruit  about  an  av¬ 
erage.  d.  c.  N. 

West  Somers,  Westchester  Co.— Very  little 
grain  of  any  kind  raised  in  this  part  of  the 
State;  this  is  a  milk-produeing  county,  and 
the  farmers  buy  most  of  their  grain.  Two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  Corn  is  the  main 
crop,  of  which  little  can  be  said  at  present. 
Grass  is  looking  well.  Oats  not  so  good; 
weather  too  dry.  T.  P. 

Wright’s  Corners,  Niagara  Co.— The  whole 
Spring  has  been  remarkably  wet  and  back¬ 
ward.  Au  average  amount  of  wheat  was 
sown,  hut  the  ice  smothered  one- third;  yet  it 
has  come  on  well  and  75  per  cent  would  rep¬ 
resent  its  present  condition.  Barley  and  oats 
sowed  late  and  not  over  90  per  cent  of  an  av¬ 
erage.  On  low  ground  both  were  Injured  by 
the  wet;  late  and  no  more  than  75  per  cent, 
now  promised.  Potato  area  75  per  cent.; 
condition  90;  but  bugs  very  plentiful.  Corn 
area  90  per  cent;  condition  good,  but  very 
late.  Grass  area  100;  condition,  old  meadows, 
75  per  cent. ;  new  clover  meadows  where  not 
pastured  last  Fall,  125  per  cent:  pastured 
meadows  80  per  cent.  Apples  promise  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  than  in  many  years,  where  not  eaten 
by  the  canker-worm,  but  this  pest  Is  stripping 
many  orchards.  Pears,  cherries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  a  light  show;  plums  very  full;  also 
quinces.  Many  beans  being  sown ;  also  roots 
for  stock  feeding.  M.  H.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Balm,  Mercer  Co. — Area  of  wheat  up  to 
the  average,  but  condition  very  poor.  Some 
will  not  yield  more  than  the  seed.  Corn,  oats, 
grass,  and  potatoes  are  the  leading  crops;  rye 
and  barley  are  not  much  raised.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  buckwheat  is  largely  raised.  Apples 
“reasonable.”  Peaches  none.  Small  fruit  but 
little  raised  iu  our  neighborhood.  H.  G. 

Bradford,  McKean  Co. — This  section  is 
quite  mountainous,  the  hills  being  very  high 
and  the  valleys  very  narrow.  The  land  is 
mostly  in  timber,  and  is  owned  in  large  tracts. 
The  farms,  as  a  rule,  are  small,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  them  is  devoted  to  pasture,  in 
order  to  supply  the  city  of  Bradford  with  milk. 
No  uotieeable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  oats, 
com,  potatoes,  or  roots.  Grass  and  garden 
truck  are  the  principal  things  here.  Every¬ 
thing  is  growing  finoly,  aud  the  warm  rains 
have  insured  a  splendid  hay  crop .  The  wild 
red  and  black  raspberries  and  blackberries 
grow  in  profusion.  K.  N.  h. 

Cora,  Huntingdon  Co. — Wheat  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  half  the  average  yield.  Oats  and  corn 
came  up  well,  but  are  in  need  of  rain.  Early 
potatoes  will  lie  a  failure,  uuless  rain  comes 
soon.  Clover  is  an  almost  total  failure,  aud 
Timothy  is  very  short :  $20  per  ton  are  offered 
for  hajr.  Fruit  bloom  was  profuse,  but 
cherries  and  apples  are  very  thin  and  falling. 
Other  fruits  promise  fairly.  j.  w.  o. 

Corry,  Erie  Co.— Wheat  is  not  a  general 
crop;  what  is  on  the  ground  is  fair.  Corn, 
first  planting  good;  poor  seed  caused  much 
second  planting.  Potatoes  good;  average 
acreage.  Grass  good;  prospect  fair  for  a 
big  crop.  Oats  good;  always  a  good  big  acre¬ 
age.  W.S.D. 

Dalton,  Lackawanna  Co. — Wheat,  usual 
acreage  and  looking  well.  Corn  about  au 
average  acreage;  looks  well,  but  is  late.  Oats 
average;  look  well.  Rye  below  the  average 
acreage,  and  looking  very  light;  badly  winter- 
killed.  Potatoes  below  the  average ;  planted 
late  Grass  made  a  fine  start,  aud  then  stood 
still,  but  late  rains  have  agaiu  put  it  uuder 
way  for  a  good  crop.  Fruit  trees  blossomed 
profusely,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fruit  has  dropped  off.  1  do  not  think  the 
crop  will  be  above  an  average.  G.  0. 

Darby,  Delaware  Co.— My  section  embraces 
the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  land  is  divided  up  in  small  tracts 
mostly  devoted  to  bay  aud  pasturage,  fruits 
aud  vegetables;  milk  is  produced  on  some  of 
the  larger  farms.  Very  little  of  the  land  is 
occupied  with  ordinary  grain  crops.  Small 
fruits  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  very 
severe  Winter.  Apples,  pears,  and  grapes  pro¬ 
mise  about  the  usual  average.  Potatoes  are 
growu  somewhat  largely,  and  look  well.  Hay 
crop  light.  No  special  crops,  r.  t. 

Drum’s,  Luzerne  Co. — The  areas  of  wheat. 


corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  grass  are  about 
the  same  as  during  the  last  few  years.  Wheat 
is,  in  condition,  below  an  average.  Rye  is  a 
full  average.  Oats  are  below,  and  some  very 
poor.  Corn  is  late,  but  looks  good.  Grass, 
below  an  average.  A  larger  area  than  in 
any  year  is  just  being  planted  to  cabbage. 
Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  poor. 
Peaches  very  few.  J.  b. 

Emlenton,  Venango  Co.— Area  of  wheat 
100  per  cent. ;  condition  bad.  Area  of  corn 
100;  condition  fair.  Area  of  oats  100;  condi¬ 
tion  good.  Area  of  potatoes  100;  condition 
good.  Area  of  grass  100;  condition  good. 
Peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions  and  other  gar¬ 
den  crops  good,  but  area  planted  small.  Fruit : 
apples,  large  crop.  Peaches,  total  failure. 
Cherries  aud  pears,  a  good  crop.  Currants, 
grapes  and  strawberries,  good.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  blossoming  well.  w.  s.  f. 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  Co.— Wheat  a 
light  crop;  sown  late  last  Fall;  it  will  fall 
short  of  crops  of  last  year  and  year  before; 
acreage  about  the  same.  Corn  planted  late; 
considerable  had  to  be  replanted.  June,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  days,  has  beeu  favor¬ 
able  for  corn  growing;  area  about  as  last 
year.  Oats  sown  late  but  look  well.  Grass 
prospect  favorable.  Potatoes,  larger  area 
planted  than  usual ;  planted  late;  Colorado 
beetles  plenty.  Apple  crop  about  enough  for 
home  consumption.  All  kiuds  of  small  fruits 
a  failure,  generally.  Strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  light  crops.  D.  M,  B. 

Lamar,  Clinton  Co. —  The  area  of  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley  and  grass  for  this  section,  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  is  about  the 
same,  but  the  condition  is:  wheat,  one- half  a 
crop;  oats,  two- thirds  of  a  crop;  rye,  one- half 
of  a  crop;  barley,  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Grass 
is  very  short,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  WTe 
expect  a  full  yield  of  potatoes.  Coni  will  be 
about  the  usual  area.  Tobacco  aud  sorghu  n 
are  short;  condition  good.  Plenty  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds.  R.  L. 

Lewisburgh,  Union  Co.— Areas  of  these 
crops  about  the  same  as  last  year;  and  100 
being  a  good  average,  the  average  condition 
of  winter  wheat  is  73;  corn  90;  oats  100;  rye 
90;  clover  85;  pasture  98;  apples  70;  peaches 
50;  potatoes  90.  Barley  very  seldom  sown. 
Not  much  tobacco,  broom-corn,  sorghum  or 
roots  grown  in  this  county.  Gardens  look 
well,  and  are  fully  up  to  the  average-  of  for¬ 
mer  years.  d.  b.  m. 

Mt.  Jackson,  Lawrence  Co.  —  Area  of 
wheat,  about  same  as  in  other  years;  condi¬ 
tion  very  poor;  many  fields  will  not  be  har¬ 
vested — are  ouly  kept  up  on  account  of  grass 
seed  sown  on  them.  Will  hardly  average  over 
10  per  cent,  of  former  years.  Corn  about 
same  in  area  as  of  late  years;  very  late  plant¬ 
ed,  but  looks  well  so  far.  Oats  are  iu  good 
condition,  though  there  were  but  few  sown 
until  after  the  5th  of  May.  Area  somewhat 
reduced  on  account  of  late  season  and  wet 
weather.  Grass  about  an  average  crop.  Po¬ 
tatoes  doing  well,  though  generally  late 
planted.  A  good  prospect  for  apples,  but  all 
other  kinds  of  fruit  winter-killed,  a.  d.  p.  y. 

New  Bloomfield.  Perry  Co.— Area  of 
crops  of  all  kinds  about  the  same  as  of  late 
years.  Condition:  wheat  in  some  places  good ; 
in  others  very  poor — winter-killed;  will  aver¬ 
age  about  one  third  of  a  crop.  Rye  uot  ex¬ 
tensively  raised;  but  what  is  will  be  about  au 
average  crop.  Corn,  oats  aud  potatoes  pro¬ 
mise  very  well,  and  with  a  good  season  will 
be  a  full  crop.  Grass,  late  but  improving 
rapidly;  will  be  nearly  up  to  au  average  crop . 
Small  fruits  promise  to  be  abundant.  Cher¬ 
ries  injured  by  hail.  Apples  considerably 
below  an  average.  c.  a.  b. 

Orangeville,  Columbia  Co.— Wheat, two- 
thirds  crop.  Rye  a  full  average.  Prospect 
for  corn  reasonable.  Oats  good.  Potato  pros¬ 
pect  good.  The  hay  crop  will  undoubtedly 
bo  short.  Fruit  prospect  generally  poor,  will 
be  short,  M.  M- 

Renfrew,  Butler  Co. — The  area  of  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  potatoes  and  root  crops  is  up  to  the 
usual  average;  that  of  rye  is  much  below  the 
average.  All  look  well  so  far.  Hay  is  more 
promising  than  last  season.  A.  a.  W. 

Reynolds vi llk,  Jefferson  Co.  —  Wheat, 
area  smaller  ;  condition,  fair.  Oats,  area 
larger;  condition,  A  No.  1.  Corn,  area  larger; 
condition,  fair.  Rye,  area  smaller;  condition, 
poor.  Potatoes,  area  smaller;  condition,  A 
No.l;  bugs  uot  bad.  Grass, area  much  greater; 
condition,  splendid.  Fruit  prospects  were 
never  better,  as  uo  frosts  of  importance  oc¬ 
curred  after  blooming.  Garden  crops  are  all 
looking  well.  D-  R* 

Saluvia,  Fnlton  Co. — Wheat,  area 80;  con¬ 
dition,  40  per  cent.  Gats,  area  100;  condition, 
90.  Bye,  area  90;  condition,  90.  Potutoes.area 
90;  coudition,  80.  Grass,  area  50;  coudiciou, 
40.  The  shortage  in  grass  area  is  due  to 
winter-killed  clover.  w.  a.  8. 

Wintkrbukn,  Clearfield  Co. — We  are  hav¬ 
ing  fine  growing  weather;  everything  seems 
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to  be  about  as  far  advanced  as  usual.  Grass 
is  very  promising,  and  nearly  every  kind  of 
fruit  grown  here  bids  fair  to  yield  an  abun¬ 
dance.  _  H.  F.  s. 

New  Jersey, 

BAptisttown,  Hunterdon  Co.— Wheat  very 
badly  winter-killed;  average  area.  Corn 
very  uneven  and  small;  usual  area.  Clover 
frozen  out  last  Winter.  Timothy  thick  on  the 
ground,  but  short.  Oats  and  rye  look  pretty 
well.  Prospects  for  peaches  and  apples  are 
good.  G.  w.  E. 

Branchvelle,  Sussex  Co. — This  is  a  dairy 

section.  Areas  of  wheat  and  the  following  crops 
are  an  average.  Condition  of  wheat,  two- 
thirds  of  crop.  Corn,  season  late  and  cold; 
poor  start.  Oats  promising  fair.  Rye  very 
good.  Potatoes  lookiug  welL  Grass  good. 

Apples,  “off1’  year  ;  will  be  scarce.  Small 
fruits  quite  promising.  Milk,  butter  and  pork 
are  the  staple  products  of  Sussex  County.  All 
down  in  the  market,  dull  for  the  season. 

H.  c. 

Cranford,  Union  Co.— The  areas  of  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  roots  and  grass  are 
about  the  same  as  for  some  years,  but  the  con¬ 
dition  is  poor.  Wheat  is  badly  frozen  out, 
grass  not  half  a  crop.  Strawberries  nothing 
to  speak  of;  raspberries  frozen  badly;  cur¬ 
rants  good,  and  other  fruits  fairly  good. 

T.  A.  C. 

Elmer,  Salem  Co. — Strawberries,  a  short 
crop.  Off  year  with  apples,  other  fruits  promis¬ 
ing.  Wheat,  probably  a  little  below  the  av¬ 
erage  area  sown,  which  wintered  very  poorly, 
but  the  favorable  weather  is  making  the  poor 
stand  look  up .  Oats  and  corn  about  as  com¬ 
mon.  Potatoes  are  not  raised  to  any  extent 
since  the  potato  bug  became  so  prevalent; 
be  fore  that  al  most  all  our  farmers  devoted  a 
large  field  each  year  to  the  favorite  Peach- 
blow.  Grass,  a  short  crop.  Gardening,  or 
“trucking”  as  it  is  called  here,  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  owing  to  good  facilities  for  gettting 
produce  to  markets.  b.  w.  s. 

Ewingville,  Mercer  Co.— Wheat  will  be 
about  half  what  it  was  last  year.  Rye  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Corn  prospect  pretty 
good.  Oats  and  grass  very  short.  N.  K.  d. 


Delaware. 

Frederica,  Kent  Co.— Wheat  area  fully 
an  average;  condition  not  above  70  per  cent. 
Corn  area  full;  conditiou  good.  Potatoes 
and  hay  good.  Sweet  potatoes  backward. 
Prospect  for  apples,  peaches,  etc.,  good. 
Small  fruits  an  average  crop.  Tomatoes  for 
canuing  later  than  usual  and  less  in  area. 

B.  H. 

Little  Creek,  Kent  Co.— Seeding  of  wheat 
last  Fall  below  the  average;  prospects  poor; 
about  one  half  the  usual  yield  expected.  Corn 
and  grass  doiug  well.  The  June  fall  of 
peaches  very  heavy;  yet  a  fair  yield  is  as¬ 
sured.  Grapes  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 
the  rose-bug.  Apple  prospect  fair;  black¬ 
berries  bearing  profusely;  raspberries  badly 
winter-killed.  f.  w.  w. 

McDonough,  New  Castle  Co.— The  condi¬ 
tiou  of  farm  products  iu  this  county,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  years,  is  favorable,  except 
perhaps  wheat,  owing  to  a  protracted  drought 
last  Fall  at  seeding  time.  What  wheat  we 
have  is  good,  but  will  not  average  more  than 
one-half  a  crop.  There  is  a  large  acreage  iu 
corn,  which  is  looking  well.  But  few  oats 
raised.  Potatoes  and  garden  crops  look  well. 
The  yield  of  grass  will  bo  light.  Clover  very 
light.  The  peach  crop— our  main  fruit  crop 

will  be  fair,  but  not  so  large  as  expected. 
Pasturage  Is  short,  and  at  thi8  writing  wo  are 
needing  rain.  P,  w.  Ai 

Milton,  Sussex  Co. — The  areas  of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes  and  grass  are  abovo  an 
average  of  late  years.  Have  been  haviug 
good  wheat  weather,  and  it  is  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  average.  Corn  is  In  much 
better  condition  than  this  time  last  year.  Ex¬ 
pect  a  good  crop  of  peaches.  d.  e.  \v. 

Moorton,  Kent  Co.— Wheat  fit)  per  cent,  of 
an  areu,  and  80  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Corn  an 
average  area  und  condition.  Oats  ami  rye 
are  but  little  growu.  Potatoes,  au  average 
areii  aud  conditiou.  Strawberries  are  exten¬ 
sively  grown  for  the  Philadelphia,  New  York 
aud  Boston  markets;  about  au  average  area, 
nearly  doue  picking— about  half  a  crop*. 
Raspberries  au  average  area,  slightly  winter 
killed,  otherwise  lookiug  well.  Blackberries, 
old  bushes  w  inter-killed  a  very  little;  au  av¬ 
erage  area  promises  an  average  crop.  G  rapes 
an  average  urea  and  condition.  Cherries 
early.  Apples  aud  pears  were  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  frost  aud  promise  very  light  crops. 
Peaches  constitute  our  principal  fruit  crop 
aud  occupy  one-fifth  of  our  cultivated  land, 
aud  are  shipped  to  all  principal  cities  eust, 
north  and  west  as  far  os  Cincinnati,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Chicago,  An  average  area  in  bear 
iug  condition;  prospects  one-tbird  to  ouo- 
fourth  of  an  average  crop.  r.  m.  c. 

Wilmington,  New  Castle  Co.— The  areas 
of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  iu  New  Castle 


County,  Delaware;  and  Kent  and  Cecil  Coun¬ 
ties,  Maryland,  are  about  the  same  as  in  1884. 
Early  in  the  season  wheat  was  not  promising; 
but  it  has  improved  more  than  I  thought  was 
possible,  and  I  think  it  will  be  an  average 
crop.  In  some  localities  it  will  be  better  thau 
last  year;  heads  longer.  Oats  promise  to 
make  a  full  crop.  Corn  better  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  years;  less  missed  than  is  common.  Rye 
and  barley  but  little  raised.  Roots  and  gar¬ 
den  crops  in  this  section  about  as  usual. 

G.  G.  L. 

Wyoming,  Kent  Co. — The  area  of  wheat  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  average,  owing  to  the  dry 
Fall  of  ’84.  The  crop  will  be  one-fourth 
short,  probably,  aud  possibly  one-third.  Corn 
is  a  little  later  than  usual;  area  an  average; 
looking  very  well  for  the  season,  which  has 
been  too  cool.  Grass  crop  short,  one-fourth 
to  one-third,  perhaps,  owing  to  dry  weather 
lately.  The  potato  crop  and  gardens  will  not 
come  up  to  the  average  of  a  good  season,  ow¬ 
ing  to  cool  and  dry  weather.  The  peach  crop 
is  a  fair  average;  prospects  better  than  in 
some  years  past.  Apple  and  pear  crops  will  be 
short.  J ust  at  this  time  the  berries  are  suffer¬ 
ing  for  raiu.  AH  crops  so  far,  are  below  the 
average  in  our  section,  except,  perhaps, 
peaches  and  corn.  w.  p.  l. 


Maryland. 

Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.— The  wheat 
crop  is  considered  one-third  short  of  an  aver¬ 
age.  Corn  is  lookiug  well.  We  expect  a  good 
crop  of  potatoes;  they  are  nearly  ready  for 
market.  Grass  is  good.  A  little  sorghum  is 
raised.  A  good  prospect  for  ail  kinds  of 
fruit.  A.  H,  s, 

Chesapeake  City,  Cecil  Co.— Wheat  on  the 
usual  area  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
usual  crop.  Oats  slight  increase;  looking 
well.  Corn  usual  area,  looking  well;  a  good 
stand.  Clover  very  short,  not  over  50  per 
cent.  Timothy  about  60  per  cent.  Potatoes 
looking  well,  prospects  good.  Peaches  have 
fallen  heavily;  crop  much  reduced;  will  not 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  Apple, 
cherry  aud  berry  prospect  fair  for  a  medium 
crop;  17-year  locusts  very  thick,  depositing 
eggs  now ;  may  affect  fruit,  apples  particular¬ 
ly ;  possibly  peaches  in  consequence  of  injury 
to  and  breaking  of  ends  of  small  limbs,  on 
which  fruit  is  set.  T.  B.  n. 

Cumberland,  Allegany  Co.  —  Wheat  is 
more  thau  half  ruined  by  winter-  killing ;  about 
the  usual  number  of  acres  were  sown.  Grass 
is  doiug  finely,  and  corn  never  made  a  better 
beginning.  Rye,  wheat,  corn,  oats  aud  grass 
are  the  principal  crops  raised  here.  Oats 
promise  to  be  good  generally.  Apples,  pears 
aud  plums  are  making  a  good  showing; 
peaches  are  not  doing  well.  We  had  a  late 
Spring,  but  a  seasonable  one  after  it  did 
start.  w.  M.  R. 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.  —  The  acreage  of 
wheat  aud  corn  in  this  section  is  a  full  aver¬ 
age  one.  Wheat  hurt  considerably  by  hard 
Winter  and  injured  some  also  by  fly,  so  that 
the  aggregate  of  bushels  will  be  at  least  25 
per  cent,  short.  Grass  light,  hay  50  per 
cent,  less  thau  usual.  Fruit  prospects  fair. 
Beaches  an  average  crop.  Small  fruits,  where 
properly  cared  for,  a  good  crop.  Ocher  fruits 
au  average  crop  iu  prospect.  j.  w.  k. 

Easton,  Talbot  Co. — Wheat,  acreage  80; 
condition  75  percent. ;  two  weeks  late,  aud  still 
subject  to  risks  of  rust,  storm,  etc.  Average 
condition  aud  area  of  oats  100;  Timothy  1 10; 
clover  -10;  pasture  50;  potatoes  100;  strawber¬ 
ries  100;  corn  100;  peaches  110;  apples  100; 

cherries  100.  t.  b.  b. 

- ■ 

SOUTHERN"  STATES. 


Vlrainia. 

Bonsacks,  Roanoke  Co.  —  Wheat,  one- 
fourth  uverage  crop;  corn,  full  crop  planted, 
looks  well.  Oats,  three-fourths  crop;  looks 
well.  Grass,  hardly  half  crop.  Tobacco  not 
planted  yet;  with  a  good  season,  a  fair  crop 
will  be  planted.  All  fruits  three  fourths  full 
crop.  Gurdens  are  good.  B.  &  H. 

Centualia,  Chesterfield  Co.— There  is  au 
increase  iu  the  acreage  and  yield  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  grass.  A  de¬ 
crease  iu  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  large 
increase  in  this  section  In  small  fruits,  grapes, 
etc.  The  fruit  prospect  is  for  a  large  yield  of 
all  kinds.  A,  o.  b. 

Claremont,  Surry  Co. — Owiug  to  heavy 
rains  iu  May,  all  crops  are  late.  Very  little 
wheat  sowu.  Corn,  area  four  fifths;  condi¬ 
tion  75  to  80  per  cent.  Fall-sow u  outs  mostly 
Winter- killed.  Spring  oats,  average  area; 
condition  85.  Potatoes  very  few;  condition 
100.  Peanuts  are  the  special  crop,  quantity 
average;  condition  100.  Fruit  prospect  better 
thau  usual.  o.  e.  s. 

Clifton  Station,  Fairfax  Co  .—Wheat,  one- 
half  crop  in  yield;  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
acreage.  Corn  and  potatoes,  a  full  acreage. 
Fruit,  an  average  crop.  Oats,  two-thirds  of 
an  average.  Grass  short,  a.  m. 


Cole’s  Ferry,  Charlotte  Co.— Wheat  crop 
50  per  cent.  Corn,  100  per  cent.  Oats,  winter, 
25  per  cent. ;  spring,  100  per  cent.  Grass,  75. 
Tobacco  the  leading  crop  of  our  portion  of 
Virginia,  100  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
last  deeade  of  years.  Garden  products  and 
fruits  an  average.  H.  C.  K. 

Craddockville,  Aecomac  Co. — Not  over 
50  per  cent,  as  much  wheat  sown  as  last  year; 
stand  thin,  otherwise  fair.  Oats  a  full  aver¬ 
age  planted;  a  good  stand  generally,  but  late 
on  account  of  wet,  cold  Spring.  Peas  a  fair 
crop.  Irish  potatoes  about  au  average  acre¬ 
age  and  look  well;  just  begun  to  dig,  have  a 
fail*  yield.  A  good  crop  of  strawberries. 
Sweet  potatoes,  our  main  truck  crop,  a  full 
average  in  amount.  Will  have  a  large  crop 
of  peaches.  Apples,  cherries  and  grapes  look 
fair.  Garden  truck  good,  j.b.a. 

Dunmore,  Pocahontas  Co.- -Wheat  an 
average  acreage;  but  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  crop  expected.  Corn  more  than 
usual  planted ;  prospects  of  an  unusually  large 
crop.  Oats,  prospect  for  fine  crop.  Rye, 
small  amount  sown,  and  almost  a  failure. 
Grass  very  good.  This  is  our  main  crop,  as 
this  is  a  stock  section.  Blue  Grass  pastures 
are  affording  abundant  grazing.  A  good 
apple  crop  is  almost  assured.  Peaches  an  en¬ 
tire  failure;  many  trees  winter-billed.  Usual 
crops  of  small  fruits.  c.  R.  m. 

Dunnsville,  Essex  Co. — Wheat  area  less 
than  in  former  years.  Corn  area  the  same  as 
last  year,  but  less  than  the  year  before.  Rye 
as  usual.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop.  Propects  good 
for  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  Grapes  about  as 
usual.  Fruit  prospect  good  for  all  kinds. 

R.  8. 

Elkton,  Rockingham  Co.— Areas  of  wheat 
and  rye  about  75  per  cent.  Corn  a  full  crop, 
and  lookiug  well.  Oats  are  trebled,  aud  doing 
well.  Grass  half  a  crop.  Potatoes  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Tobacco  and  sorghum  about  an 
average .  The  apple  crop  bids  fair  to  be  large . 
\  ery  few  cherries.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
greatly  improved  by  recent  raius.  c.  G.  H. 

Falls  Church,  Fairfax  Co.— As  regards 
crops,  etc.,  would*report:  Wheat,  area  60  per 
cent;  conditiou,  40  per  cent.  Oat3,  average 
good.  Rye,  area  average;  condition  30  to  40 
per  cent.  Potatoes,  above  average,  100  per 
cent.  Grass,  one-fourth  to  one-third  crop. 
8trawberries,scant  one-third  crop.  Other  ber¬ 
ries,  prospect  poor.  Peaches  aud  apples,  plenty 
of  truit  on  the  trees  as  yet.  Pears,  rather 
below  average.  Very  much  in  need  of  rain, 
grass  being  cut  to  prevent  it  being  ruined  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  drought  and  heat.  c.  a.  c. 

Farmville,  Prince  Edward  Co.— Wheat 
harvest  just  began;  hardly  the  usual  area; 
yield  possibly  three-fourths  crop— a  very  un¬ 
favorable  Winter.  Corn  looking  well;  prom¬ 
ises  good  yield— usual  area.  Winter  oats 
almost  a  failure,  owing  to  severe  Winter  and 
too  late  seeding.  Those  sowu  in  September 
will  make  a  fair  crop.  Spring  oats,  prospect 
splendid ;  we  have  had  a  most  favorable  season 
for  them;  yield  full  average.  Rye  but  little 
sowu  in  this  section;  principally  for  winter 
grazing.  If  sown  early  enough,  say  in 
September,  will  furnish  grazing  all  Winter 
when  ground  not  covered  with  snow;  and  if 
allowed  to  ripen  there  will  be  a  fair  crop 
where  grazing  is  stopped  in  time.  Potatoes, 
roots,  etc.  but  little  raised, only  for  family  use 
and  home  market,  though  they  all  do  finely 
here.  Tobacco  prospect  good;  nearly  done 
planting;  plauts  abundant;  season  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Soighum  and  broom-corn 
only  for  home  use.  Prospects  for  all  fruits 
were  never  better.  All  kinds  of  grass  do  well 
here.  Crops  of  clover,  Timothy  and  Orchard 
Grass  as  fine  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see,  have 
just  been  cut  in  this  neighborhood.  w.  d. 

1*  errol,  Augusta  Co. — Wheat,  average 
area;  conditiou  very  bad;  not  over  one-fourth 
of  last  year ’8  yield.  Corn,  full  average  area; 
condition  good.  Oats,  average  area  and  con¬ 
dition.  Potatoes,  area  above  au  average; 
condition  good.  Grass,  average  area;  condi¬ 
tion  good ;  millet,  average  seeding.  Fair  fruit 
prospect.  p.  m.  s. 

Hallsboro,  Chesterfield  Co.— Wheat  late, 
but  looking  well.  Oats,  fall  seediug  poor; 
spring  seeding  late,  but  good.  A  large  corn 
crop  planted;  looks  well.  Fruit  abundant. 
A  large  acreage  of  tobacco  is  being  put  out. 

w.  w.  c. 

Liberty,  Bedford  Co. — IV  heat  area  about 
65  ^er  cent,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
Prospective  yield  per  acre  40  per  cent.;  last 
year’s  crop  very  nort.  No  spring  wheat, aud 
winter  wheat  badly  winter  killed.  Quality 
bids  fair  to  be  good.  Corn  is  well  up  and  bids 
fair  to  lx1!  au  average  crop.  Oats  probably 
ubout  as  last  year.  Rye  somewhat  over  au 
average.  Potatoes  are  looking  well;  area 
about  the  same.  Late  grass  is  lookiug  weU, 
though  we  do  not  expect  as  large  a  crop  as 
last  year.  All  old  clover  was  winter-killed, 
hence  very  little  clover  hay.  The  high  prices 
of  tobacco  last  Winter  have  caused  a  large 


crop  to  be  planted,  which  is  being  set  out  in 
very  good  time.  Apple  crop  about  40  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  crop.  Peach  crop  good.  r.  k 

Lovettsvili.e.  Loudoun  Co.— Wheat  is 
short;  but  it  is  filling  nicely  and  will  make 
half  a  crop.  What  little  rye  was  sown  will 
be  an  average,  and  oats  will  be  short.  Corn 
and  potatoes  have  come  up  remarkably  well 
and  promise  to  make  a  good  yield.  Clover 
was  nearly  all  frozen  out,  aud  Timothy  is 
short,  so  hay  will  be  scarce.  Fruit  wiU  be 
plentiful.  yv_  q. 

Madison,  Madison  Co.— Two-thirds  of  last 
year’s  wheat  area  sowed ;  lower  yield  per 
acre  probable.  All  winter  oats  killed ;  but  a 
larger  area  of  spring  oats  iu  better  condition. 
Larger  acreage  of  corn ;  earlier  and  in  better 
condition  than  usual.  Grass,  an  average. 
Usual  area  of  land  in  tobacco;  earlier  and  in 
better  condition.  Apple  and  peach  trees  full. 

H.  E.  G. 

Marion,  Smythe  Co. — Wheat  area  75  per 
cent;  condition  60.  Corn  area  110;  condition 
105.  Oat  area  105;  conditiou  100,  Rye  area 
65.  Area  and  condition  of  barley  100  per  cent; 
Grass  area  100;  condition  75.  Tobacco  area 
110;  condition  100.  Area  and  condition  of 
sorghum  100.  Fruit  prospects  good  excepting 
peaches,  which  will  be  about  one-half  a  crop. 
Fine  growing  weather  now.  j.  x.  G. 

Milldale,  Warren  Co.— Wheat,  80  per 
cent,  area;  condition,  33>£  per  cent.  Corn, 
100  per  cent,  area;  condition,  100  per  cent. 
Rye,  90  per  cent,  area;  condition,  45  per  cent. 
Oats,  105  per  cent,  area;  condition,  100  per 
cent.  Grass,  90  per  cent,  area;  condition,  90 
per  cent.  Apples,  100  per  cent,  condition. 
Peaches,  66  2-3  per  cent,  condition.  Pears,  100 
per  cenr.  condition.  Strawberries,  100  per 
cent,  condition.  We  have  rains  sufficient  to 
give  thrift  to  aU  growing  crops.  t.  w.  t. 

Monteithville  Stafford  Co.— Area  in 
wheat  about  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year, and 
the  condition,  with  100  to  represent  an  average 
crop,  is  barely  65.  Rye  about  the  same.  The 
area  of  corn,  oats  aud  potatoes,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  same  are  perhaps  np  to  the  aver¬ 
age,  except  that  corn  is  backward  in  growth. 
The  condition  of  grass  is  not  above  40. 
Prospects  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  are  good.  No 
special  crops, except  on  a  small  scale,  j.  d.  l. 

Nottoway,  Nottoway  Co.— Wheat,  area 
100;  condition  35  per  cent.  Corn,  area  100; 
condition  110.  Oats,  area  100;  condition  90. 
Tobacco,  area  100;  just  set  out.  Apples,  yield 
100.  Peaches,  yield  150.  Cherries,  yield  10. 
Corn,  wheat  aud  tobacco  are  about  the  only 
crops  raised  here  to  any  extent.  Tobacco  is 
the  money  crop  and  receives  most  attention. 

H.  N. 

Williamsbcrgh,  James  City  Co.— The 
acreage  of  wheat,  corn  and  roots  is  shorter 
than  iu  past  years.  The  condition  bad.  Areas 
of  potatoes  and  grass  increased  and  in  fair 
condition.  The  peanut  is  growing  to  be  a 
specialty  in  this  section.  Prospects  for  fruit 
£0<x}-  J.  c.  s. 

Winchester,  Frederick  Co.— There  are 
more  acres  of  wheat  chat  will  yield  only  bne- 
fourth  of  a  crop  than  will  yield  one-half  an 
average  crop.  Corn  is  neediug  rain,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  promising.  Grass  the  same.  Apples 
will  probably  be  an  average  crop.  j.  t. 


West  Virginia. 

Berkeley  Springs,  Morgan  Co.— Wheat 
area  one-third  less;  conditiou  very  bad — one- 
fourth  average.  Corn  area  one- fourth  more; 
condition  very  good.  Oat  area  same  as  usual; 
condition  average.  Rye  area  same  as  usual: 
condition  good.  Potato  area  as  usual;  con¬ 
dition  very  good.  Grass  area  as  usual;  con¬ 
dition  extremely  bad.  Fruit  prospects  one- 
fourth  crop;  aud  being  injured  by  the  locusts 
\\  eather  very  dry;  streams  very  low. 

w.  H. 

C  Linton,  Ohio  Co.  —  Acreage  of  winter 
wheat  100  percent;  almost  a  complete  failure. 
Acreage  of  corn  125  per  eeut;  condition,  100 
per  cent.  Acreage  of  oats  133  per  cent;  con¬ 
dition,  125  per  cent.  No  rye  or  barley.  Acre¬ 
age  and  condition  of  potatoes  100  per  cent. 
Acreage  of  grass  100  per  cent;  conditiou  about 
50  per  oeut.  Garden  crops  about  an  average. 
No  peaches.  Few  plums  aud  cherries.  Pears 
LOO  per  eeut.  Apples  not  over  50  per  cent,  aud 
stuug  und  falliug  rapidly.  Berries  very  prom¬ 
ts-  J.  J.  J. 

Hickory,  Mason  Co. — Wheat,  almost  au 
eutire  failure.  Corn,  alargerarea  thau  usual. 
Has  been  injured  considerably  by  cut  worms. 
Oats,  but  a  small  area  sown.  The  cold,  late 
Spring  and  the  present  drought  have  made 
them  very  short.  Rye,  none  sowu  to  amount 
to  anytliiug.  Potatoes,  a  larger  area  than 
usual.  Bugs  very  bid.  Roots,  none.  Hay 
will  be  very  short.  Preparations  were  made 
for*  much  larger  planting  of  tobacco  than 
usual,  but  the  weather  is  very  dry,  and  plant¬ 
ers  do  Dot  know  whether  they  will  get  a  “sea¬ 
son  1  for  planting  or  not.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  larger  area  than  usual  of  sorghum,  but  much 
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of  the  seed  failed  to  germinate.  Apples,  fair 
prospect;  peaches,  not  so  good.  Small  fruits 
mostly  above  the  average.  The  lateness  of 
Spring  prevented  early  gardening  and  the 
present  drought  is  cutting  the  vegetables 
short.  J.  H.  s. 

Limestone,  Marshall  Co.— Tho  wheat  crop 
is  very  short;  it  will  hardly  yield  the  seed 
sown.  v'eadows  are  light  and  short ;  oats 
look  well,  but  short;  corn  is  short,  for  the 
time  of  year.  There  were  lots  of  wheat  fields 
plowed  up  this  Spring  and  sown  in  oats  and 
planted  to  corn  and  buckwheat.  L.  C. 

Little  Georgetown.  Berkeley  Co.— We 
have  about  the  usual  acreage  in  wheat,  but 
there  will  uot  be  more  than  half  a  crop.  The 
usual  area  is  iu  corn;  it  is  getting  a  good 
start.  Oats,  rye  and  barley  are  like  the 
wheat,  Potatoes  and  roots  about  as  usual. 
Not  half  a  crop  of  grass.  The  prospects  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit  is  good,  excepting  peaches. 

L.  R. 

Lockhart’s  Run,  Wood  Co.— Wheat  nearly 
a  failure,  not  more  than  five  per  ceDt.  Most 
of  the  wheat  grouud  has  been  put  iuto  oats 
and  corn.  The  acreage  of  oats  is  about  double, 
and  they  look  well.  There  is  an  unusually  large 
crop  of  corn;  at  least  a  fourth  more  than 
usual,  and  never  looked  better.  Grass  is  very 
poor.  Peaches  are  a  failure.  Other  fruits 
promise  well.  Fair  crops  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables  are  looked  for.  J.  F.  M. 

Short  Creek,  Brooke  Co.— Wheat  almost  a 
failure.  Corn,  oats  and  barley  very  good. 
Pasture  and  berries  good.  Peaches  none. 
Plums  and  apples  below  the  average.  J.  B. 

Tannery,  Preston  Co. — Winter  grain  bad¬ 
ly  frozen  out .  Potatoes  grass  and  oats  look¬ 
ing  well.  Corn  looking  fairly  well,  but  late. 
Apples  promise  a  full  crop.  Cherries,  almost 
a  failure.  Small  garden  fruits  not  raised 
extensively  in  our  neighborhood.  J.  T. 

Wkllsbuko,  Brooke  Co. — The  wheat  crop 
is  an  entire  failure;  most  of  it  has  been 
plowed  under,  aud  oats  sown.  The  prospects 
of  corn  and  oats  are  above  the  average,  both 
iu  area  and  appearance.  A  large  area  of  po¬ 
tatoes  was  planted,  although  seed  was  high 
and  scarce.  Meadows  light,  owing  to 
drought.  At  best  the  fruit  crop  will  be  light. 

J.  D,  s, 

West,  Wetzel  Co. — Area  of  wheat  about  as 
usual,  but  there  will  not  be  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  crop  in  this  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  Corn  stand  was  never  known  to 
be  more  uniform,  and  it  looks  well.  Gats, 
potatoes  and  grass  will  probably  make  full 
average  crops,  as  tb6y  look  well  and  the 
weather  is  very  favorable.  Very  few 
peaches,  but  apples  will  make  an  average 
crop.  A  tolerably  good  prospect  for  a  tobac¬ 
co  crop;  the  plants  are  yet  small.  Not  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  sorghum  is  cultivated 
here  that  was  10  years  ago.  J.  h. 

North  Curoiina. 

Concord,  Cabarrus  Co. — Wheat  is  uotover 
half  a  crop  as  compared  with  last  year;  area 
about  90  per  cent.  Corn  looking  better  than 
usual  at  this  season;  area  large.  Oats  almost 
an  entire  failure.  Rye,  barley,  potatoes  aud 
root  crops  not  much  grown.  Cotton  is  look¬ 
ing  well;  worked  well;  and  a  full  area  has 
been  planted.  Tobacco  is  being  introduced 
1  his  season  for  the  first  in  our  county .  Know¬ 
ing  ones  say  we  have  a  splendid  start,  and 
with  a  fair  season  will  make  a  good  crop. 
Frait  is  not  plentiful,  although  farmers  are 
making  a  big  effort  for  orchards.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  being  introduced  for  the  first, with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  J .  a  .  c . 

Goldsboro,  Wayne  Co.— Corn  good;  usual 
acreage.  Cotton  good  where  well  worked; 
increased  acreage.  Oats,  wheat  and  rye,  not 
average  crops.  Sweet  potatoes  have  nice 
prospects.  Tobacco  too  small  yet  to  tell 
much  about;  acreage  small,  but  increasing, 
as  crop  promises  to  be  profitable.  Peas,  beans 
and  potatoes  fair  crops;  but  unprofitable  this 
season;  prices  too  low.  Strawberries  the 
same.  Prospects  for  fruit  good.  T.  B.  p. 

Henderson,  Granville  Co.— Tobacco  full 
crop;  good  stand.  Cotton  fair;  stand  aver¬ 
age.  Good  wheat;  half  crop.  Oats,  total 
failure.  Rye  fair  crop.  Corn,  mediam  crop. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds,  fair  crops.  J.  mc’m. 

Highlands,  Macon  Co. — Wheat  froze  out; 
almost  a  total  failure.  Rye  to  a  great  degree 
as  above— a  very  poor  crop.  Potatoes,  roots, 
grass,  and  garden  crops  excellent.  A  little 
tobacco ;  its  cultivation  increasing.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  sorghum;  we  make  nearly 
enough  sirup  for  home  consumption.  Fruits 
promise  an  average  crop,  although  many  or¬ 
chards  were  iujured  by  frost.  c.  L,  f, 

Scotland  Neck,  Halifax  Co.— There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  area  of  most  crops.  W^eat 
is  half  a  crop.  Owing  to  an  unusually  wet  and 
cold  May,  all  crops  are  a  little  backward. 
Prospect  for  corn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  good. 
Apples,  half  a  crop.  Peaches  and  pears  al¬ 


most  a  failure;  fruit  drops  off.  A  good  grape 
country.  i.m.s. 

Shore,  Yadkin  Co.— Wheat  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  usual  crop.  Corn  crop  grand, 
the  earliest  is  now  being  laid  by.  Winter  oats 
almost  an  entire  failure.  Spring  oats  are  late 
and  uot  promising.  Potatoes  fine.  Garden 
vegetables  uousually  good.  Grass  very  short. 
Tobacco  area  the  largest  ever  known.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  plentiful.  Early  peaches  be¬ 
ginning  to  color,  n.  w.  c. 

Woodsdalk,  Person  Co.— Com  area  usual 
acreage;  condition  average.  Wheat,  two- 
thirds  of  an  average,  very  much  mixed  with 
cheat.  Tobacco,  an  average  area;  stand 
good.  Oats,  area  an  average;  two-thirds 
sown  in  Fall;  two  thirds  of  a  stand;  mixed 
with  cheat:  one- third  sown  in  SpriDg,  condi¬ 
tion  good.  Rye,  a  littlesown  to  be  cut  in  Spring 
to  feed  stock:  not  good.  Potatoes  good.  Grass 
but  little  sown.  Fruit  two-thirds  of  a  full 


t.  t.  h. 


South  Carolina. 


Cash's  Depot,  Chesterfield  Co. — Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley  areas  increased; 
condition  medium,  except  oats,  one-third 
acreage  under ;  potatoes  aud  turnips  increased 
and  condition  fair.  No  cultivated  grass. 
Spontaneous  grasses  on  low  lands  are  fine 
where  prepared.  Cotton  area  increased  and 
condition  of  plant  an  average.  Field  peas 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Fruit,  where  culti¬ 
vated,  does  well.  G.  w.  c. 

James  Island,  Charleston  Co.— Our  crops 
here  are  Sea  Island  cotton  and  truck  crops 
for  Northern  markets.  Area  of  cotton  very 
much  reduced,  as  the  low  prices  of  last  season 
offer  no  inducements  to  make  a  crop.  Area 
of  truck  farming  very  much  increased.  The 
yield  of  truck  this  season  has  been  fair,  but 
markets  have  been  so  overstocked  that  not 
much  profit  has  been  realized;  condition  of 
cotton  is  only  fair— not  an  average.  J.  r. 

Pendleton,  Anderson  Co.— Cotton  a  good 
stand  and  in  good  condition,  20  per  cent,  less 
area  than  last  year.  Small  grain  harvest  in 
full  blest;  acreage  same  as  last  year.  Oats, 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Wheat  00  per  cent. ; 
rye  and  barley  but  little  planted ;  com  badly 
damaged  by  cut-worms,  and  10  days  late. 
Whole  townships  have  no  peaches,  and  other 
spots  have  fair  crops;  apples  a  poor  crop  the 
county  over.  No  small  fruits  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Grapes  good.  J.  c.  s. 

Winnsboro,  Fairfield  Co. — Wheat,  area 
80;  condition  75.  Corn,  area  105;  condition 
110.  Oats,  area  05;  condition  00.  Cotton, 
area  105;  condition  110.  Fruit  badly  injured 
by  frosts.  Wheat  badly  winter-killed.  Oats 
a  failure.  Corn  and  cotton  doing  finely. 

J.  M.  s. 

Georgia. 

Americus,  Sumter  Co.  —  The  area  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  cotton  and  other 
field  crops  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  In  yield 
the  wheat,  which  is  now  harvested,  is  much 
above  the  average.  Corn  and  oats  are  better 
than  usual;  early  potatoes  are  cut  short  by 
drought,  but  late  varieties  are  very  fine. 
Garden  crops  good.  Cotton  lias  been  culti¬ 
vated  so  tar  at  less  expense  than  for  years, 
and  is  in  much  better  condition.  Peaches  and 
melons  promise  large  yields  and  fine  quality. 
Large  crops  of  sweet  potatoes  are  now  being 
planted  under  fine  conditions.  a.  w.  S. 

Atlanta  Fulton  Co.  —  Wheat  outlook  85. 
Corn  outlook  100.  Oat  outlook  105.  Rye 
outlook  90.  Barley  outlook  70.  Potato  out¬ 
look  100.  Root  outlook  110.  Grass  outlook 
90.  Garden  crop  outlook  110.  Millet  outlook 
100.  Fruit  outlook  105.  m  e.  b.  p. 

Augusta,  Richmond  Co.— Crops  in  general 
are  doing  well.  The  yield  in  grain  will  not 
be  more  than  the  averuge.  Strawberries  very 
short  indeed,  and  they  have  not  paid  the 
raiser  this  year.  All  other  fruits  will  be  in 
large  quantity.  Peaches  plenty  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  June  lOtn  were  $1.40  per  bushel. 
Watermelons  said  to  be  dropping.  Corn 
already  on  the  market.  We  have  had  no 
cabbage;  the  frost  killed  all,  and  the  new  ones 
are  eaten  by  a  fly  or  young  caterpillar.  Will  be 
large  crop  of  grapes.  We  have  had  good  rains 
which  make  the  crops  grow;  but  what  will  be 
the  result?  Cherries  in  large  quantity. 

L.  M. 

Acworth,  Cobb  Co.— Wheat  area  100;  con¬ 
dition  70.  Corn  area  105;  condition  100.  Oat 
area  100;  condition  100.  Our  principal  crop 
here  is  cotton ;  usual  area  aud  prospect  good . 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  very  promising. 

G. w.  MCM. 

Cole  City,  Dade  Co. — Wheat  almost  a 
failure.  Corn  very  good ;  usual  area  and  aver¬ 
age.  Oats  two-thirds  of  au  average.  Pota¬ 
toes  an  average.  Garden  crops  good.  Cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  broom-corn  and  sorghum  uot 
much  planted  iu  this  section.  Small  fruits 
good.  Apple  and  poach  crops  will  be  enor¬ 
mous.  Melon  crop  looks  well.  Grass  an 


average,  except  clover,  which  is  short,  caused 
by  drought;  and  everything  is  about  one 
month  later  than  usual.  The  farmers  are 
generally  pretty  well  up  with  their  work. 
Grapes  look  very  well.  Upon  the  whole,  tho 
outlook  is  very  good.  k.  h.  d. 

Gaddistown,  Union  Co. — Wheat  will  not 
more  than  make  the  seed  sown;  rye  ditto. 
Corn  more  than  an  average  in  area,  much 
better  than  usual  at  this  time.  Potatoes  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  average;  look  well.  Fruit  all  a 
good  average,  tame  aud  wild.  Tobacco  good. 
Garden  vegetables  not  so  good  as  usual.  Cut¬ 
worms  plenty.  w.  s. 

Macon.  Bibb  Co.— But  little  wheat  is  grown 
in  this  section,  and  barley  and  rye  only  for 
soiling  and  pasturing.  About  the  usual  area 
was  sowed  in  oats.  Crops  all  harvested  and 
very  light;  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  an 
average.  Average  area  in  corn  and  cotton. 
Coin  never  looked  more  promising.  Cotton, 
when  clean,  looks  well,  but  we  are  having  a 
superabundance  of  rain  and  much  of  it  is 
overgrown  with  grass.  A  week  or  two  of 
dry,  sunny  weather  are  needed  to  get  it  in 
good  condition.  The  prospect  for  a  grass 
crop  is  good.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Potatoes  are  a  good 
yield  and  selling  at  $1  per  bushel.  Peach  and 
plum  trees  are  heavily  loaded;  peaches  are 
rotting  badly.  Pears  and  apples,  fair  crops. 
Grapes  very  fiue,  and  as  yet  but  little  rot. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  are  good  crops. 
The  strawberry  crop  was  very  short,  owing 
to  the  severe  drought  of  last  Fall,  which  came 
very  near  destroying  all  the  plants.  D.  M. 

Norwood,  Warren  Co. — Wheat  20  per  cent, 
below  an  average.  Oats  a  full  average  and 
acreage.  Corn  20  to  15  days  late  and  poor.  Rye 
and  barley  are  grown  only  in  patches.  Cotton 
a  full  crop;  15  days  late  and  very  grassy— too 
much  rain.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  very  promis¬ 
ing,  but  very  late.  n.  w.  s. 

Louisiana. 

Jennings,  Calcasieu  Parish.— Our  country 
is  new;  our  colony  (nearly  all  from  Iowa)  is 
only  two  years  old.  Rice,  the  principal 
small  grain  crop,  both  up  land  and  low¬ 
land,  looks  very  promising;  yield,  from 
10  to  20  barrels  per  acre;  price  per 
barred  $3.50.  Corn  is  a  good  stand,  and 
large  growth ;  average  yield  per  acre,  80  bush ; 
price  $1  per  bushel.  Potatoes— Irish,  two 
crops  a  year;  first  crop,  being  gathered;  yield 
about  100  bushels  per  acre;  price  75  cents  a 
bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  growing  finely;  this 
crop  never  fails;  yield  about  200  bushels  per 
acre ;  price  30  cents  per  bushel.  Oats  are  har¬ 
vested;  average  yield  35  bushels  per  acre; 
price  60  cents  per  bushel.  Cotton,  very  prom¬ 
ising,  yield  seven  eights  of  a  bale  per  acre. 
Sugar  (Louisiana  Cane)  hogshead  per 
acre.  Our  prairies  are  covered,  with  a  tine 
growth  of  nutritous  native  grasses.  The  best 
of  these  is  the  Gayzon.  Thousands  of  head  of 
cattle  feed  on  our  prairies  the  year  around. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  peach;  trees  40  years 
old  yield  full  crops  every  year  of  large,  lus¬ 
cious  fruit.  They  commence  bearing  two 
years  from  the  seed,  aud  are  free  from  disease. 
Figs,  same,  only  some  varieties  yield  two 
crops  each  season .  Pears,  nectarines,  apricots, 
Japan  Persimmons,  quinces  and  plums  prom¬ 
ise  a  large  yield.  The  Chassellas,  Black  Ham¬ 
burg,  aud  the  California  raisin  grapes  thrive 
particularly  well  in  our  parish.  Bunches  and 
berries,  very  large.  Soil  easily  worked,  sandy 
loam,  clay  sub-soil,  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  .fruits  which  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings.  k.  k.  s. 

Millhaven,  Ouachita  Parish — Cotton  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  king  iu  this  section,  consequently 
not  much  attention  paid  to  ot  her  crops.  Pros¬ 
pects  have  not  been  better  for  years  at  this 
season  for  cotton  and  corn.  The  acreage  is 
about  as  usual.  All  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in 
this  section  are  good ;  gardens  ditto,  a.  e.  m. 

New  Iberia,  Iberia  Par.— Corn  area  larger 
than  usual  and  the  best  promise  for  years. 
Oats  few,  but  fine.  Rye  and  barley,  none. 
Potatoes  abundaut.  Cotton,  not  a  large  crop, 
but  looks  well.  Corn  small,  but  promisiug. 
Prospects  for  fruit  very  flattering.  Wild 
fruit  in  abundance.  All  garden  vegetables 
in  large  quantities.  J.  E.  R. 

N.  of  Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton  Rouge 
Par.— Oats  harvested;  good  to  extra.  Irish 
potatoes  not  half  a  crop,  all  complain  of  too 
much  vine.  Corn  burning  up  for  want  of 
rain.  Cotton  late,  but  holding  its  own;  caue 
not  growing  for  want  of  rain.  Peaches  give 
good  promise.  Cattle  suffering  for  water 
and  short  pasturage.  B.  G.  B. 

Fort  Jessup,  Sabine  Parish.— Wheat  none. 
Corn, averuge.  Oats  good  crop.  Potatoes  good, 
above  an  average.  Beets  and  onions  good. 
Grass,  none.  Gardens,  fine.  Cotton  looks 
sorry,  bare  shank  dying  out;  prospects  poor. 
Not  much  tobacco  raised,  looks  well.  Broom 
corn  very  little  planted.  Sorghum  and  sugar¬ 
cane  not  doing  well,  owing  to  wet  weather. 
Good  crop  of  apples  and  peaches  where  raised. 
Not  much  attention  given  to  fruita  generally. 


Spring  was  cold  and  backward,  rather  wet. 
Pasturage  good.  R.  A.  F. 

St.  Joseph,  Tensas  Par.— Cotton  is  about 
two  or  three  weeks  late,  owing  to  the  cold 
and  backward  Spring,  but  the  stand  is  fine 
and  the  cultivation  perfect.  Corn  will  be  a 
good  crop  owing  to  recent  rains.  Oats,  for 
hay,  will  be  a  full  crop.  Gardens  are  fine. 

D.  H.  c. 

Florida. 

Boardman,  Marion  Co. — Corn  and  potatoes 
do  very  well.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
special  crops  here ;  so  are  beaus,  though  rab¬ 
bits  eat  nearly  one-half  of  the  latter.  Cotton 
does  well,  it  is  now  blooming.  Strawberries 
are  in  perfection.  Egg-plants  grow  well.  .t.h. 

Crescent  City,  Putnam  Co.— Corn  an 
average  crop.  Cotton  and  corn  are  giving 
way  to  orange  groves.  The  latter  crop  is  an 
average  one  in  this  vicinity,  but  reported 
light  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Other 
fruits  about  as  usual.  An  unusually  late 
season.  I.  N. 

Lloyd,  Jefferson  Ccl — Corn  area  the  same 
as  usual;  prospect  20  per  cent,  better  than  for 
two  years  back.  Oats  grown  to  some  extent 
for  stock  feed;  harvest  now  progressing;  yield 
10  per  cent,  under  average.  Rye  but  little 
grown;  what  there  is,  isgood  Irish  potatoes, 
acreage  75  per  cent,  less  than  usual;  yield 
average;  first  shipments  sold  at  89  per  barrel 
in  New  York;  later  barely  paid  expenses. 
Cotton,  our  grand  crop,  acreage  slightly  in¬ 
creased.  Development  of  plant  10  days  back¬ 
ward.  Prospect  of  crop  better  than  for  15 
years.  F.  b.  t. 

Alabama. 

Athens,  Limestone  Co.— Owing  to  the 
drought  last  Fall,  wheat  was  sown  too  late, 
and  did  not  get  a  sufficient  fall  growth  to 
stand  the  freezes  of  the  last  hard  Winter,  and 
many  acres  were  plowed  up  this  Spring  and 
put  iuto  other  crops;  bur  the  quality  of  that 
left  is  good,  and  the  yield  will  be  fair.  It  is 
now  being  harvested.  We  have  bad  more 
rain  than  usual  this  month  so  far,  and  all 
crops  are  much  in  the  grass.  Apples,  peaches, 
and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits,  both  tame  and 
wild,  are  more  plentiful  than  usual.  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes  now’  promise  a  big  yield, 
and  the  acreage  is  nearly  one-third  greater 
than  last  year.  All  kiuds  of  grasses  are  good , 
but  the  wild  grasses  have  the  lead  in  acreage 
iu  this  country.  The  area  in  cotton  is  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  last  year;  average  condition, 
a  trifle  better.  The  increase  in  the  area  of 
corn,  is  twice  the  decrease  of  that  in  cotton; 
stand  a  good  deal  better  than  in  1884.  Oats 
are  still  further  ahead,  aud  much  better. 

W.  M. 

Germania,  Calhoun  Co. — The  areas  of 
wheat,  oats,  corn  and  cotton  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  last  year,  and  all,  except  wheat, 
are  a  far  superior  stand.  Cottou  is  two 
weeks  late.  Some  fine  sorghum.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  excellent.  c.  f.  g. 

Greenville,  Butler  Co.— In  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  our  principal  field  crops  are 
corn  and  cotton.  The  condition  of  these  is 
good  and  the  acreage  above  the  average. 
The  oat  crop  has  the  usual  acreage  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  fruit  prospects  are  good. 

J.  O.  R. 

Valley  Head,  DeKalb  Co. — Wheat  will 
probably  make  one  third  of  usual  crop.  A 
great  deal  was  killed  by  the  frost.  Oats  about 
an  average,  but  badly  damaged  by  frost.  Bar¬ 
ley  very  little  sown.  There  seems  to  be  more 
than  usual  energy  displayed  in  putting  iu 
corn,  aud  a  greater  area  planted  than  usual, 
and  the  stand  looks  well.  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes  about  average  crops.  Rye  about  the 
average.  Grass  for  hay  is  on  tho  increase,  and 
there  will  he  more  hay  made  this  year  than 
formerly.  Sorghum  is  also  getting  more  than 
usual  attention,  aud  there  will  be  about 
double  the  average  crop.  Cotton  about  au 
average.  Tobacco  has  enlarged  its  acreage. 
Fruit  very  plentiful;  trees  generally  over¬ 
loaded.  Gaidens  well  filled.  w.  G.  t. 

Mississippi, 

Corinth,  Alcorn  Co.— Corn  and  cotton  a 
little  late,  but,  aside  from  that,  prospects 
never  better.  Garden  vegetables  tine.  Oats 
only  moderate .  Farmers  at  work  aud  in  good 
spirits.  s*  D-  °* 

Crystal  Springs,  Copiah  Co. — Wheat,  rye, 
barley  aud  tobacco  are  not  planted ;  nor  grass , 
except  Johnson,  Broom-Sedge  and  Bermuda. 
The  last  is  the  greatest  curse  that  grows  in 
this  county.  Laud  set  in  it  is  worthless.  The 
main  crop  for  money  is  cottou.  At  this  place 
there  is  much  gardening  for  tho  North.  Crops 
poor.  Fruit  good.  Have  shipped  my  early 
peaches.  Beason  late.  Corn  and  cotton  small 
acreage,  p.  D.  H. 

Grenada,  Grenada  Co. — Prospects  of  tine 
crops  in  this  section  are  unusually  encourag¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  largely  increased  acreage  in 
corn,  oats,  cotton,  millet,  and  other  grains  aud 
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grasses.  The  season  has  been  most  favorable, 
and  all  crops,  especially  corn,  are  exception¬ 
ally  fine.  Fruit  is  doing  well,  and  the  outlook 
is  gratifying.  There  will  be  peace  and  plenty 
here  when  harvest  comes,  j.  o.  L. 

Jackson.  Hinds  Co. — No  wheat  is  grown 
from  center  to  Gulf  line  in  this  State.  Corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  root  crops,  grass  and  cotton 
have  larger  areas  and  are  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  the  average  for  late  years.  To¬ 
bacco,  broom-corn,  sorghum,  pinders,  not 
largely  grown ;  but  more  so  than  usual.  Pros¬ 
pect  for  all  fruits,  excepting  perhaps  apples, 
very  fine.  May  was  a  dry  month,  which  with 
us  insures  good  crops.  More  attention  than 
usual  to  stock  and  fruit.  H  R.  w. 

West  Point,  Clay  Co. — No  wheat  grown 
in  this  section ;  oats,  fair  crop;  no  rye;  no 
barley.  Irish  potato  crop  good;  corn  crop 
promising;  hay  crop  promising;  pasture 
good.  Too  much  rain  is  injuring  crops  on  low 
land.  h.  h.  h. 

Yazoo  Crrv,  Yazoo  Co.— Corn,  cotton  and 
oats  are  looking  fine,  and  prospect  good  for 
large  crops;  acreage  about  the  same  as  usual. 
Seasou  has  been  late,  but  weather  fine,  and  no 
overflow  this  year— first  time  we  have  missed 
one  in  four  years.  Fruit  crop  will  be  large. 
Cotton  is  the  main  crop,  and  it  never  had  a 
better  showing.  C.  k.  c. 


Texas. 

Bennett’s,  Red  River  Co. — Compared  with 
1884,  corn  is  somewhat  better.  Cotton,  late 
but  very  good.  Whoat,  somewhat  better. 
Oats,  better.  Other  crops  about  the  same. 
Fruit,  good.  No  grasses  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  sown  here.  The  oat  area  about  the 
same, jor  probably  more  than  in  previous  years. 

J.  M  B. 

Dallas,  Dallas  Co. — Throughout  the  State 
the  acreage  in  wheat  is  less  than  last  year, 
but  the  yield  will  be  better,  but,  as  usual 
there  will  not  be  more  than  enough  to  supply 
home  demands.  Nearly  all  wheat  is  now  in  the 
shock  and  thrashing  has  begun.  Oats  are 
fine,  larger  area  and  yield  fully  an  average. 
Some  localities  report  the  crop  down  and 
badly  tangled  from  the  continual  heavy  rains 
in  past  few  weeks.  Very  little  rye  and  barley 
grown  here.  Average  crops  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables:  wTe  only  grow  the  early  varieties; 
they  will  not  keep  duriog  the  hot  summer 

montha.  Corn  uioro  than  an  avaraga  crop; 

good  color  and  in  fine  condition  except  on 
low  lands,  where  it  has  been  drowned  out;  a 
large  portion  has  had  sulllcient  rain  to  insure 
the  crop.  We  can  get  plenty  of  roasting  ears 
from  field  corn.  Grass  never  better;  pastures 
good ;  stock  in  fine  condition.  Cotton  back¬ 
ward — too  wet,  had  to  replant  in  many 
places,  but  a  very  good  stand  aud  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  now.  Large  numhers  of  complaints 
coming  from  different  localities  regarding 
the  “careless”  or  web  worm  and  lice;  some  esti¬ 
mate  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  loss:  reports 
probably  exaggerated;  a  valuable  report  of 
the  full  extent  of  damage  cannot  be  made  at 
this  time.  With  seasonable  weather  the  out¬ 
look  is  favorable  for  the  main  crops  of  the 
State.  Fruits  had  a  fine  prospect  early,  but 
were  damaged  by  the  heavy  rains,  especially 
grapes.  I  have  about  3,000  vines  that  huug 
full  two  weeks  ago;  now  half  gone  from  the 
rot,  and  in  many  viueyards  the  loss  is  still 
larger.  Blackberries  suffered  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  drought  last  Summer;  those  that  lived 
through  are  producing  well.  We  shall  have  an 
average  fruit  crop.  r.  r.  r. 

Gould,  Rusk  Co. — Wheat  has  not  been 
sown  here,  as  a  crop,  for  some  15  years.  This 
season  some  Nicaragua  Wheat  was  sown  as 
an  experiment,  and  it  has  done  well — harvest¬ 
ed.  Oats  are  fine  ;  area  nearly  double  the 
average  of  late  years:  harvesting  now.  Rye 
and  barley,  very  little  sown;  about  the  same 
as  usual;  harvested.  Potatoes  are  raised  for 
home  consumption  only,  and  are  good.  Sweet 
potato  crop  is  uot  fully  planted  out  yet;  grow¬ 
ing  very  welL  Garden  crops  not  so  good  as 
common.  The  grasses  are  beiug  experiment¬ 
ed  with.  Tobacco  aud  broom  coru  not  raised 
as  crops.  Coro  is  very  promising,  but  need¬ 
ing  rain;  acreage  slightly  increased;  some  is 
tasseliug  and  silking.  Cotton  is  about  as  good 
as  usual  at  this  season;  area  about  03  com¬ 
mon.  Sorghum  small  crop,  looks  well.  Su¬ 
gar-cane  is  doing  well ;  area  about  an  average. 
The  fruit  crop  is  large  and  earlier  varieties 
ripe.  D.  c.  p, 

Marshall,  Harrison  Co. — This  section  is 
principally  planted  in  cotton,  but  for  the  last 
few  years  mauy  of  our  old  cotton  fields  have 
been  seeded  for  pasture.  Bermuda  Ura«s  is 
the  maiu  reliance  for  grazing.  Cow-peas, 
potatoes,  oats,  rye,  barlov,  all  do  well  and  are 
extensively  cultivated.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
wheat  from  the  rich  prairie  lauds,  than  to 
raise  it.  Sorghum  and  Ribbon  Cane  are  both 
cultivated,  and  succeed  well  with  proper  culti¬ 
vation.  We  have  an  abundance  of  fruits  this 
season.  Prospects  very,  flattering  ;  for  all 


crops,  except  cotton — too  early  to  determine 
as  to  it.  w.  a.  r. 


New  Mexico. 

Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  Co.,— The  aver¬ 
age  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  is  about  the  same 
as  during  the  last  three  years  previous  to  this, 
not  much  of  either  raised  in  this  part  of  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Crops  fair  for  the  area;  garden  crops 
good  on  good  ground.  Hardly  any  peaches; 
apples  plentiful,  what  there  are;  grapes  half 
crop.  No  special  crops  raised,  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  broom-corn,  sorghum  etc.  J .  M. 


Arkansas. 

Hot  Springs,  Garland  Co. — Truck  farming 
and  fruit  raising  are  specialties  here.  The 
peach  crop  will  be  immense.  Plums  are  a  full 
and  apples  a  fair  crop.  Grapes  are  looking 
fine.  Small  fruits  are  very  plentiful.  The 
truck  patches  are  yielding  very  well.  Potatoes, 
both  sweet  and  Irish,  are  growing  finely.  J.s. 

Hot  Springs — The  country  here  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  of  poor,  washy  clay  or  gravel 
soil,  and  is  not  fit  for  anything  but  truck 
farming  aud  fruit;  the  .latter  was  never  bet¬ 
ter.  We  are  having  a  very  favorable  season, 
which  is  our  great  dependence  here.  Peaches 
are  immense;  apples  a  fair  crop;  plums  good; 
grapes  looking  splendid:  potatoes,  both  sweet 
and  Irish,  are  doing  well.  j.  s. 

Judsonia,  White  Co. — This  is  strictly 
a  fruit-growing  section,  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  continent.  We  finished  shipping  straw¬ 
berries  May  25th,  began  April  27th.  The  sea¬ 
son  usually  begins  April  15th.  Peaches  are 
the  heaviest  crop  ever  known;  apples,  pears, 
plums  aud  grapes  the  same.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  never  winter-kill,  and  they 
are  now  bending  under  their  loads  of  ripe 
fruit.  The  acreage  of  coru,  oats  and  grasses 
is  about  20  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  and 
that  of  cotton  about  20  per  cent.  less.  All 
looking  well,  though  at  present  needing  rain. 

C.  P.  B. 

Searcy,  White  Co. — No  material  change  in 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye;  very  little  grass.  Gar¬ 
den  crops  injured  very  much  by  cut-worms. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  well.  h.  s.  h. 

Siloam,  Benton  Co. — Wheat  a  half  crop. 
Peaches  plenty.  Other  fruits  half  crops. 
Corn  looks  good;  but  too  much  rain.  Oats 
look  well.  Potatoes  plenty.  c.  r. 

Texarkana,  Miller  Co. — No  wheat,  rye, 
barley  or  grass  raised  to  any  extent.  Corn, 
oats,  potatoes  and  the  root  tribe  do  well.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  a  leading  crop.  Tobacco,  broo-mcoru 
and  sorghum  grow  well  and  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  grape  has  been  tried  here  for  the 
last  nine  years,  and  has  proved  a  success. 
With  proper  attention  almost  anything  will 
grow  here.  a.  l.  g. 

Van  Buren,  Crawford  Co.— Our  export 
crop  is  principally  cotton,  and,  although  very 
much  of  its  area  was  a  second  time  planted, 
it  now  looks  first-rate;  the  area  is  constantly 
increasing  under  this  and  all  other  crops,  at 
least  15  per  cent,  yearly.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
will  bo  a  fair  average.  Sorghum  is  raised 
only  for  domestic  use  as  sirup.  Latterly  quite 
a  large  interest  is  being  worked  up  in  small 
fruits  for  early  market  North  and  North-west, 
and  it  pays  exceedingly  well.  lu  tobacco  not 
very  much  is  attempted,  but  what  there  is 
looks  well.  Wheat  will  be  an  average,  but 
we  export  none,  but  are  priucipally  supplied 
from  the  North.  In  the  elevated  part  of  this 
county  apples  are  always  a  great  success. 
Summing  up,  no  crop  looks  like  a  failure. 

dr.  l.  c.  w. 


Kentucky. 

Bergen,  Mercer  Co. — Corn,  potatoes,  roots, 
grass  an  average.  Wheat  will  not  make  the 
seed.  Oats,  hemp  and  tobacco  large  area. 
Broom-corn,  rye,  barley  aud  sorghum  not  an 
average.  We  don’t  raise  cotton.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  all  crops  is  good.  There  is  a  good 
prospect  for  an  average  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  G.  e. 

Butler,  Pendleton  Co. — The  leading  crops 
in  this  section  are  tobacco  and  corn.  The 
acreage  of  the  first  falls  short  of  last  year, 
say  20  per  cent.  Of  the  corn  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  is  planted,  amounting  to  probably  2fi  to 
25  per  cent.  More  oats  sown  than  usual.  Rye, 
barley,  potatoes,  roots,  gra^s,  etc  ,  are  grown 
in  this  immediate  section  only  for  home  sup¬ 
ply.  Wheat  almost  a  total  failure,  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  Winter;  not  more  than 
the  seed  sown  last  Fall  will  be  saved.  Apples 
plenty:  of  other  orchard  fruits  scarcely  any. 
Small  fruits  about  an  average  crop.  0.  A.  w. 

Carlisle,  Nicholas  Co. — Area  of  wheat 
about  an  average  of  late  years;  condition, 
bad.  About  10  per  eeut.  of  what  was  sown 
will  be  harvested.  Corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes 
and  grass  very  good.  Not  quite  as  much 
tobacco  set  as  usual.  Prices  for  same  rather 
low,  Apples,  pears,  plums,  currants,  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  will  be  a  good  aver¬ 
age, particularly  apples.  c.  \v.  H. 


Clinton,  Hickman  Co.— Compared  with 
average  crops  for  the  last  five  years,  wheat 
acreage  is  80  per  cent. :  condition  35 ;  corn,  acre¬ 
age  110.  condition  110;  oats  acreage  100,  con¬ 
dition  80.  Tobacco  crop  not  fully  set  yet,  but 
the  acreage  will  be  above  the  average.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  sorghum  acreage  small,  but  about 
average  amount  is  planted.  Peanuts  increased 
acreage.  Pasturage  and  grass  damaged  by 
dry  weather,  condition  about  40  per  cent. 
Peach  crop  largely  above  average.  Apples 
and  other  fruit  about  one-half  crop.  J.  d.  t. 

Cynthiana,  Harrison  Co.— Wheat  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Oats  50  per  cent,  greater  acreage  than 
usual;  promising  full  crop.  Corn  25  per 
cent,  above  an  average  in  acreage,  and  fully 
as  good  as  usual.  Potatoes  the  usual  crop; 
Colorado  bugs  very  destructive  again.  Grass 
a  splendid  crop.  Garden  stuff  doing  well. 
Tobacco  is  claiming  a  good  deal  of  attention 
from  our  farmers,  and  is  promising  a  fine 
crop  for  this  season.  Fruit  is  going  into  the 
hands  of  specialists.  J.  a.  n.  r. 

Flagg  Springs,  Campbell  Co.— Wheat  has 
been  plowed  up;  will  uot  average  more  than 
five  per  cent,  compared  with  other  years. 
Corn,  about  an  average  acreage;  looks  well. 
Rye,  about  25  per  cent.  Barley,  five  per  cent. 
Potatoes,  75  per  cent.  Clover,  a  full  crop. 
Timothy,  not  very  good;  about  50  per  cent. 
Tobacco,  about  80  per  cent;  a  little  earlier 
than  last  year.  Sorghum,  *25  per  cent.  Good 
prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  peaches. 
Growing  crops  look  well.  w.  t.  sick. 

Greenville.  Muhlenburg  Co.— Corn,  area 
100;  condition  100  per  cent.  Wheat,  area  75; 
condition  40.  Oats,  area  75;  condition  50. 
Rve,  area  100;  condition  100.  Potatoes,  area 
100;  condition  100.  Grass  and  clover,  area 
125;  condition  50.  Garden  crops,  area  100; 
condition  100;  Tobacco  is  our  special  crop; 
but  little  broom  corn  and  sorghum  raised  here. 
Large  fruit  is  about  75  as  to  condition.  Small 
fruits,  area  100;  condition  75.  d.  b.  s. 

Lexington,  Fayette  Co. — We  will  not  raise 
20  per  cent,  of  a  wheat  crop.  Acreage  of 
corn  has  increased  and  it  is  looking  well,  but 
can  not  tell  what  it  will  make  yet.  Oats  have 
increased.  Barley  will  not  make  more  than 
wheat.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco 
raised  here;  it  is  a  new  crop  with  us.  I  have 
raised  three  crops;  do  not  think  there  will  be 
as  much  raised  as  last  year.  No  peaches,  but 
will  have  some  apples,  and  cherries  Straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  good.  B.  F.  p. 

Lovelaceville,  Ballard  Co.  —  Tobacco, 
corn  and  wheat  are  the  main  crops  here,  but 
there  are  some  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum,  grass 
and  clover.  Corn,  area  average;  condition 
bad.  Wheat  one- third  of  a  crop;  condition 
good.  Tobacco  three-fourtbs  of  a  crop;  con¬ 
dition  bad.  Grass,  three-fourths  of  a  crop; 
condition  good.  Potatoes  full  crop.  Clover 
good  crop.  Peach  crop  good.  Apples  medi¬ 
um.  Fruits  generally  good.  j.  T.  T. 

Manchester,  Clay  Co. — Wheat,  area  100 
per  cent. ;  condition  40.  Corn,  area  110  per 
cent.;  condition  110  per  cent.  Oat  area  125 
per  cent  ;  condition  110.  Rye,  area  50  per 
cent.;  condition  50.  Potato  area  100  per  cent. ; 
condition  110.  Grasses,  area  120;  condition 
110.  Garden  crops  area,  etc.,  100  per  cent. 
Better  prospects  than  for  years  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  J.  R.  B. 

Owensboro,  Daviess  Co. — Wheat  badly 
winter-killed;  will  be  about  one-half  crop; 
quality  good.  Fruit  prospects  good.  Corn 
and  oats  never  better,  Tobacco  the  staple 
crop;  very  backward  on  account  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  will  not  be  as  many  acres  planted  as 
usual;  very  little  rain  since  June  1st.  J.  H.  h. 

Paris,  Bourbon  Co. —  Wheat  very  poor — 
not  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Coro  looking  well, 
urea  large.  Potato  area  as  usual;  lookiug 
well.  We  are  raising  large  crops  of  tobacco  in 
Blue  Grass  counties,  having  a  good  season 
for  setting  plants.  Grass  is.tiuer  than  usual. 
There  will  tie  a  large  amount  of  hay  cut. 
Apples  are  promising  a  good  crop.  Spring 
was  late,  but  weather  very  seasonable  since. 

J.  H„ 

Ripyville,  Audersou  Co.— Weather  very 
dry  for  some  time,  with  wheat  not  more  thau 
20  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop,  about  50  per 
cent,  being  plowed  and  put  in  corn  and  oats. 
Corn  about  au  average  crop  in;  but  small, 
looking  healthy.  Oats  about  50  per  cent, 
more  put  in  than  ever  before;  looking  well, 
but  short  on  account  of  drought.  Potatoes, 
none  raised  for  market,  looking  well;  bugs 
very  bad.  Meadows  very  short,  probably  uot 
more  than  00  or  70  per  cent,  of  an  average. 
Toliacco  about  50  per  ceut.  of  what  was  put 
in  last  year,  not  all  done  setting  yet  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dry  weather.  Apples  abundant. 
Peaches  none.  Small  fruits  plentiful.  Pears, 
the  best  for  years.  J.  m.  n. 

Warsaw,  Gallatin  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
aud  condition  50  per  cent,  short.  Corn  and 
oats  average  crops.  Potatoes  average.  Grass 
(Timothy)  one-third  short.  Tobacco  a  fair 


area;  condition  good.  Prospects  for  all  kinds 
of  fruits  are  excellent.  j.  j.  p. 

White  Mills,  Hardin  Co. — Area  of  wheat 
smaller  than  last  year;  condition,  a  good  deal 
worse,  badly  winter-killed.  Oat  area  larger 
than  usual;  prospect  very  flattering  for  an 
abundant  yield.  Potatoes,  a  small  crop. 
Grass,  a  small  area,  but  it  locks  fine. 
Corn,  largest  area  planted  for  several 
years,  and  in  fine  growing  condition. 
Tobacco,  about  an  average  crop.  Fruit  pros¬ 
pects  fine  for  all  kinds.  s.  r.  tv. 

Tennessee. 

Bolivar,  Hardeman  Co. — Wheat,  area  45; 
condition  50  per  cent.  Oats,  area  115;  condi¬ 
tion's.  Rye,  area  100;  condition  65.  Cotton, 
area  100;  condition  100.  Clover,  area  100; 
condition  50,  Grasses,  area  100;  condition  75. 
Potatoes,  area  100;  condition  95.  Garden 
crops  all  good.  Sorghum,  area  90;  condition 
100.  Peaches,  area  100;  condition  100.  The 
drought  of  last  Fall  and  freezing  out  of 
clover  and  the  small  grain  crops  were  very 
damaging.  Off  year  with  apples,  e.  p.  McN. 

Columbia,  Maury  Co. — Wheat  one-half  of 
area  of  84;  nearly  a  failure — frozen  out.  Oat, 
rye,  barlev.  potato,  root  and  grain  areas  are 
a  full  average;  condition  of  all  A.  No.  1. 
Berries,  peaches,  peats,  apples  and  grapes 
never  had  a  better  show.  j.  g.  b. 

Dandridge,  Jefferson  Co. — Wheat  area 
60;  condition  50  per  cent.  Corn  area  110; 
condition  99.  Oat  area  120;  condition  105. 
Potato  area  100;  condition  100.  Grass  area 
100;  condition  80.  Clover  area  75:  condition 
(50 *  Millet  area  200;  condition  100.  Cane 
area  100;  condition  100.  All  berries  are  fine. 
Apples  very  few.  Peaches  more  than  the 
trees  can  bear.  w.  M.  w. 

Flat  Creek,  Bedford  Co.  —  Wheat,  area 
10;  condition,  80.  Corn,  area  110;  condition, 
100.  Oats,  area  150 ;  condition,  100,  Rye,  area 
100;  condition,  100.  Potatoes,  area  100;  con¬ 
dition,  100.  Grass,  area  100;  condition,  120. 
Fruits,  area  100;  condition.  200.  k.  j.  p. 

Franklin,  Williamson  Co.— Corn  acreage 
110,  prospective  yield  90  per  cent.  Wheat 
area  70;  yield  60.  Oat  area  120;  yield  95. 
Rye,  little  sown  here,  two-thirds  of  an  aver¬ 
age.  Potato  area  75;  condition  85.  Grass 
area  SO:  yield  75.  Broom  corn  area  110; 
stand  good.  Sorghum  area  90;  condition  75. 
Cotton,  little  planted  and  backward.  Tobacco 
area  110;  prospect  good.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
will  be  abundant.  Gardens  two  weeks  late, 
but  over  an  average.  e.  g.  b. 


WESTERN  STATES. 


Ohio. 

Antiquity,  Meigs  Co. — The  area  of  wheat 
is  equal  to  that  of  last  year;  the  crop  will  be 
only  one  quarter.  Oats  an  average  of  area 
and  condition.  Potatoes  are  looking  well. 
Corn  backward,  but  a  good  stand  and  looking 
well.  Grass  on  thin  land  almost  a  total 
failure.  Garden  crops  backward.  d.  s. 

Chardox,  Geauga  Co.— Season  very  wet. 
The  acreage  of  the  various  grain  crops,  grsss 
and  potatoes  about  an  average  of  past  years. 
But  little  rye  or  barlev  raised  in  this  section. 
Owing  to  wet  weather,  com  was  planted 
later  than  common,  but  is  looking  we'l  for 
the  time  of  planting.  Wheat,  oats  and  grass 
are  growing  splendidly.  The  prospects  are 
that  they  will  give  more  than  average  yields. 
Potatoes  planted  late;  bugs  pleuty.  Fruit 
will  be  rather  scarce.  Worms  are  taking  the 
leaves  from  many  orchards.  This  might  be 
classed  as  a  dairy  region,  although  some  sheep 
and  young  stock  are  kept.  Dairy  products 
aud  wool,  very  low.  Farmers  generally 
well-to  do.  A.  T. 

Chillicothe,  Ross  Co — A  large  acreage 
of  wheat  sown  last  year,  but  about  two-thirds 
of  it  was  plowed  up;  the  remaining  one-third 
will  make  about  one-half  a  crop.  About 
four  times  the  usual  amount  of  oats  was  sown 
and  the  staud  is  lookiug  well.  Potatoes  are 
about  one-half  larger  than  last  year.and  pros¬ 
pect  good .  Meadows  are  short  on  account  of 
dry  weather.  There  is  fully  50  per  cent. more 
coru  in  thau  usual,  and  it  bids  fair  for  a  good 
crop.  The  fruit  crop  will  fall  a  little  below 
au  average.  Of  sorghum  there  is  only  enough 
for  the  farmers’  molasses.  Tobacco  the  same. 

T.  M.  H. 

Circleville,  Pickaway  Co.  —  Area  of 
wheat  about  10  per  ceut,  below  the  average; 
from  present  condition  aud  prospect  it  will 
uot  produce  the  seed  sown  last  Fall.  Corn,  20 
per  cent,  above  the  average;  condition,  above 
the  average.  Oats,  50  per  cent,  above  the 
average  area;  condition,  fine.  Rye,  average 
area  and  condition .  Potatoes  somewhat  above 
an  average  area;  prospect  very  promising. 
Meadows  30  per  cent. below  the  average;  con¬ 
dition,  promises  only  one-third  crop.  Clover 
entirely  frozen  out.  Broom-corn  an  average 
area  planted.  Small  fruits  an  average  crop. 
Average  eroo  of  swe  lling  peaches ;  budded  a 
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failure.  The  apple  crop  will  be  a  light  one; 
they  have  almost  entirely  dropped  off  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  s.  D.  u. 

Croton,  Licking  Co.— Wheat  an  average 
area;  crop  will  be  about  one  eighth  of  the 
usual  yield.  Corn  20  per  cent,  larger  area, 
and  20  per  cent,  better  than  the  average. 
Oats  equal  to  corn.  Potatoes  one-fourth 
more  area;  some  beetles,  but  prospects  good. 
Grass  good.  j.  h.  b. 

Defiance,  Defiance  Co,— Wheat  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Corn  and  oats  larger  than  usual 
and  late,  but  look  well.  Clover  excellent. 
Timothy  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  about  as 
usual.  Peaches  winter-killed,  not  a  blossom 
in  the  county.  Apples  likely  to  be  abundant. 
Farmers  in  good  spirits.  j.  .t.  g. 

Delphos,  Allen  Co. — Our  main  crop,  corn, 
is  a  little  late  on  account  of  excessive  rain, 
but  doing  finely ;  acreage  above  the  average. 
Wheat  area  a  little  below,  but  promise  of 
yield  above  an  average.  Rye,  the  same. 
Potatoes  aud  garden  crops  same  as  corn.  Oat 
area  small,  but  looking  well.  Grass,  heavy. 
Fruit  was  badly  damaged  by  a  heavy  hail 
storm  J  une  1st.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  of 
crops  is  encouraging  to  farmers  as  compared 
with  the  last  two  years.  L.  e. 

Eaton,  Preble  Co. — Wheat  not  very  good — 
winter- killed— average  area,  Rye  good; oats 
small  aud  spotted,  worms  at  work  on  them 
badly;  corn  small,  but  stand  good;  potatoes 
small ;  gardens  backward  for  time  of  year; 
meadows  light.  No  special  crop  grown  in  this 
neighborhood.  No  peaches  or  cherries.  Plenty 
of  plums,  apples,  pears  and  small  fruits. 

n.  m.  B. 

Lebanon,  Warren  Co. — Wheat  about  one- 
third  plowed  up;  that  remaining  will  make 
one-third  of  an  average.  Barley  a  total 
ailure.  Corn  more  than  an  average  area; 
condition  better.  Oats  look  well;  a  large 
area  sown.  Meadows  about  an  average;  no 
special  crop  sown.  Potatoes  a  fine  prospect. 
A  good  show  for  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 

L.  P.  H. 

Morning  Sun,  Preble  Co.— Wheat  will  not 
make  more  than  half  a  crop;  the  acreage  is 
not  so  large  as  usual.  Corn  looks  very  prom¬ 
ising,  and  will  make  a  very  good  crop.  Oats 
and  grass  are  good.  Potatoes,  ditto.  These 
are  the  principal  crops  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  full  crop  of  small  fruits.  Pears,  good; 
apples  promise  a  pretty  full  crop.  J.  h.  r. 

Middletown,  Butler  Co.— Wheat  very 
poor;  what  is  not  plowed  up  will  not  be  over 
one-fourtb  of  a  crop.  Considerable  barley 
was  sowed  last  Fall,  but  all  frozen  out.  Some 
sowed  to  spring  barley  and  oats,  which  are 
doing  nicely.  Corn  looks  well ;  a  good  stand. 
Grass  good  in  some  fields.  Clover  all  frozen 
out  where  it  was  pastured  last  Fall.  A  large 
crop  of  tobacco  will  be  put  out.  Fruit  will  be 
plenty  of  all  kinds.  O.  s.  Y. 

Truro,  Franklin  Co. — Wheat  a  total  fail¬ 
ure.  Com  never  looked  better  at  this  time, 
and  there  is  a  large  amount  out;  at  least  15 
per  cent,  increase  of  acreage.  Cherries  and 
pears  good.  Apples  not  plenty.  Small  crops 
in  good  condition.  J.  P.  B. 

Vigo,  Ross  Co.— Wheat  acreage  about  an 
average  of  late  years;  condition  of  wheat 
poor;  one  fourth  plowed  up  and  put  in  corn, 
the  other  three  fourths  will  make  one-fourth 
of  an  average  crop.  Corn,  largest  acreage 
for  several  years;  condition  good.  Oats  aver¬ 
age  acreage;  condition  good.  Potatoes  aver 
age  crop;  condition  good.  Grasshoppers  are 
doing  sore  damage  to  meadows,  and  seem 
to  be  increasing  in  numbers.  Apples  and 
peaches  very  light  crops.  Raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  cherries  good  crops. 

t.  c.  J. 


Indian  n. 

Albion,  Noble  Co. — Wheat  acreage  about 
ten  per  cent,  less;  outlook  not  so  good,  but 
we  will  not  fall  off  more  than  15  per  cent. 
Corn  increased  acreage,  though  late.  Oats 
good.  Meadow  grass  looks  well  and  will  yield 
a  big  crop.  Pasture  is  making  a  good  growth, 
plenty  of  rain.  Apples  just  a  common  set. 
Peach  trees  killed.  No  cherries  or  small 
fruits.  Stock  look  exceedingly  well,  A,  t.  c. 

Angola,  Steuben  Co. — The  wheat  crop 
ranges  from  fair  to  good,  as  usual.  Com 
planting  two  weeks  later  than  usual;  the  cut¬ 
worms  have  destroyed  many  fields;  prospects 
for  a  full  crop  not  flattering .  Oats  and  grass 
good;  bad  plenty  of  rain.  Potatoes  and 
garden  crops  fine.  Apples  not  abundant.  No 
peaches;  trees  winter-killed.  A  good  prospect 
for  all  the  smaller  fruits.  F.  B. 

Bourbon,  Marshall  Co. — The  average  of 
crops  in  this  part  of  the  State,  compared  with 
other  years,  is  about  the  same,  excepting 
wheat,  which  will  average  three-fourths  of 
a  crop,  Corn,  oats,  and  grass  are  doing  well; 
so  are  garden  crops.  Small  fruits  a  complete 
failure,  except  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
but  a  prospect  of  a  large  apple  crop.  c.  j. 


Brownsville,  Washington  Co. — Wheat  a 
full  acreage;  prospect  half  crop.  Corn,  large 
acreage;  looks  well.  Oats,  light  acreage; 
prospect  poor.  Rye  good.  Potatoes,  over  an 
average  acreage;  early  crop  suffering  for 
rain.  Gardens  backward.  Apple  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  large.  Peaches  a  failure.  Berries 
abundant.  j.  s.  y. 

Carmel,  Hamilton  Co. — Wheat  area  90; 
condition  about  60.  It  has  improved  very 
much  in  the  last  80  days.  Com  area  about 
the  average;  condition  110.  Oats  a  full  aver¬ 
age  in  area  and  quality.  Potatoes  about  an 
average.  Grass  very  good.  Sorghum  100  per 
cent  in  area,  too  early  to  estimate  the  crop. 
Fruit  prospect  very  bad,  about  25  per  cent  of 
usual  crop,  j.  c. 

Clark’s  Hill,  Tippecanoe  Co. — Wheat.  40 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop;  acreage,  75  per 
cent,  of  usual  amouut.  Corn  is  looking  well, 
25  per  cent,  above  the  average  acreage  plant¬ 
ed.  Corn  and  wheat  somewhat  damaged  by 
frost  on  June  9.  Oats  and  potatoes  above  an 
average.  Grass  not  so  good.  Grape  vines  win¬ 
ter-killed.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful.but  there 
are  no  apples,  pears  or  cherries.  w.  o.  r. 

Columbus, Bartholomew  Co.— Wheat  most¬ 
ly  plowed  under;  what  remains  is 20  per  cent, 
of  an  average.  Corn,  increased  acreage ; 
prospects  immense.  Oats  aud  potatoes  prom¬ 
ise  heavy  yields.  But  few  apples  and  plums; 
no  peaches.  Strawberries,  where  mulched, 
in  abundance.  Raspberries  plentiful.  G.  &  n. 

Cordon,  Harris  Co. — Wheat  an  average 
area:  badly  winter-killed;  about  one-half  crop. 
Corn  prospect  good ;  over  an  average.  Oats 
better  than  an  average.  Rye  very  poor— not. 
much  raised.  Potatoes,  good  prospect;  bugs 
worse  than  1  ever  saw  them.  Grass  a  good 
average  crop;  a  good  deal  of  clover  raised. 
The  last  week  has  been  very  wet  aud  retarded 
the  cutting  of  clover.  Some  sorghum  in 
small  patches;  good  outlook  for  an  average 
crop.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  look  well. 
Small  fruits  are  very  abundant.  Strawber¬ 
ries  about  gone.  Raspberries  just  coming  in. 
No  peaches.  Apples  have  fallen  off  badly; 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  G.  L. 

Daggett,  Owen  Co. — Wheat  area  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years,  three-fourths,  half  of 
which  has  been  pastured  and  plowed  up;  yield 
of  the  rest,  per  acre,  four  bushels;  causes  of 
failure,  poor  seed,  late  sowing  on  freshly 
plowed  land,  land  not  well  fitted,  deep  drill¬ 
ing.  some  sown  in  corn  and  not  covered. 
Oats  about  one-fourtb  more  ground  sown  than 
last  season;  condition,  late  and  small.  Cora, 
about  the  same  amount  plauted;  condition, 
good.  Potatoes,  an  average  crop.  Pastures 
and  old  meadows  rather  slim,  as  they  were  pas¬ 
tured  in  Fall  and  Spring.  Clover  that  was 
not  pastured  too  closely  is  fine,  No.  1.  Rye, 
barley  and  roots  but  little,  if  any,  grown. 
Sorghum  not  as  much  planted  as  usual,  good. 
Berries,  good.  Peaches,  not  any.  Apples, 
half  a  crop.  #  m.  d.  b. 

Danville,  Hendricks  Co.  —  Wheat  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Corn,  oats  and  potatoes 
an  average.  Timothy  below  the  average. 
Clover,  where  standing,  is  a  good  average, 
but  it  was  damaged  somewhat  by  the  Winter. 
Sorgbum  looks  well,  Apple  and  pear  crops 
very  poor.  Almost  no  cherries.  Peaches  all 
killed.  Four-and-one-half  inches  of  rain  in 
the  first  half  of  this  month,  A.  v. 

East  Germantown,  Wayne  Co.— Wheat 
area,  70;  condition,  30  per  cent.  Cora  area 
100;  condition,  100.  Oats  area  70;  condition, 
100,  Barley,  area  80;  condition,  90.  Potatoes, 
area,  100;  condition,  100.  Grass,  area  70; 
condition,  100.  Tobacco,  area  90.  Apples, 
none.  Cherries  and  strawberries  good.  p.  f. 

Fairmount,  Grant  Co.— As  compared  with 
an  average  of  late  years,  wheat  area  is  80  per 
cent,  of  an  average;  condition  100.  Corn, 
area  110;  condition  100.  Oats,  area  110;  con 
dition  1 00.  Potatoes,  area  100 ;  condition  100, 
Grass,  area  100;  condition  100.  Garden  crops 
are  good.  No  other  field  crops  worthy  of 
note  are  raised  in  our  section.  A  few  fields 
of  flax  for  seed  and  small  patches  of  sorghum 
look  well.  j.  b.  w. 

Greensborg,  Decatur  Co.— Area  for  wheat 
80  per  cent.;  yield  35  per  cent'.  Com  120; 
never  looked  better.  Oats  110;  never  looked 
better.  Rye  aud  barley  but  little  sown. 
Potatoes  average.  Grass  as  good  as  could  be. 
Broom-corn,  sorghum  and  tobacco  but  little 
raised.  Apples,  pears  and  cherries  fair  crops. 
Strawberries  good .  w.  w.  H. 

La  Favette,  Tippecanoe  Co. — The  area  of 
wheat  planted  wus  about  90  per  cent,  of  au 
average.  Of  this  about  one-third  was  plowed 
up  this  Spring.  The  yield  of  what  remains  will 
not  exceed  40  per  cent.  The  area  of  corn  is 
about  10  per  cent.above  the  average;  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  good  for  au  abundant  crop.  Potatoes 
average  area,  and  looking  well:  Fruits,  very 
few  apples,  no  pears  and  peaches.  Strawber¬ 
ries  [and  red  raspberries  plentiful.  Snyder 
Blackberries. killed  to  the  ground ;  grapes  the 
same.  Grass  is  in  good.eondition,  h.  b.  b.  ,  | 


Leesburg,  Kosciusko  Co. -Wheat  will  make 
three-fourtbs  of  a  crop;  some  pieces  good; 
others,  worthless.  Com  looks  fair.  A  great 
many  farmers  had  to  replant  ou  account  of 
cut-worms  and  bad  seed.  Rye,  oats  and 
potatoes  look  well  and  promise  a  good  yield. 
Fruit,  with  the  exception  of  apples,  was  badly 
injured  by  the  Winter.  Grass  of  all  kinds  is 
good.  H.  L.  B. 

Knightstown,  Clay  Co.— Wheat  about 
one-balf  crop;  area  two-thirds  of  last  year’s. 
Cora,  potatoes  and  grass  look  well;  more  corn 
sowed  than  last  year.  Oats  look  well.  Smell 
fruit  crops  short.  Apples  will  also  be  short; 
there  are  no  sound  trees  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  j.  h. 

Leopold,  Perry  Co. — Wheat  is  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Potatoes  a  full 
crop.  Grass  about  one-fourth  of  a  usual  crop. 
Gardens  looking  well.  Com  good.  Fruits 
about  oue- fourth  of  usual  crop.  y.  m. 

Liberty,  Union  Co. — Wheat  one  third  of  a 
crop;  acreage  20  per  cent,  short.  Cora  a  poor 
stand,  but  improving;  acreage  large,  Oats 
splendid ;  average  cropso wn.  Red  Clover  badly 
wiuter-killed;  youog  clover  and  grasses  doing 
finely.  Potatoes  and  all  garden  crops  are 
flattering.  All  kinds  of  fruit  have  a  fair 
prospect  for  full  crops,  excepting  peaches.  An 
abundance  of  beach  mast.  B.  f.  s. 

Mattsville,  Hamilton  Co.— Wheat  acre¬ 
age  75  per  cent.  condition  60;  five  percent, 
was  plowed  up.  Com  acreage  105;  condition 
100;  a  great  deal  has  been  replanted.  Oatarea 
100  per  cent. ;  condition  100  per  cent.  Rye 
area  100.  Potato  area  105;  condition  110. 
Grass  area  90;  condition  90;.  Sorghum  area 
80;  condition  100.  Apples,  condition  90;  many 
are  falling.  Raspberry  area  100;  condition 
105.  Strawberry  area  100;  condition  90. 
Wheat  is  badly  injured,  but  we  are  having 
fine  growing  weather;  and  farmers  are  in 
good  spirits.  E.  H.  c. 

Monroeville,  Allen  Co.— Wheat  not  much 
short.  Hay  more  than  an  average.  Fruit  crop 
small.  C.  L. 

Muncie,  Delaware  Co. — Wheat,  area  100 
per  cent. ;  condition  65  per  cent.  Corn,  area 
105  per  cent. ;  condition  100  per  cent.  Oats, 
area  105  per  cent, ;  condition  100  per  cent.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  110  per  cent.;  condition  100  per  cent. 
Pasture,  area  100  per  cent. ;  condition  100  per 
cent.  Apples  60  per  cent.  Pear  prospect  100  per 
cent. ;  grapes,  25  per  cent. ;  blackberries  40 
per  cent.;  raspberries  60  per  cent.;  straw¬ 
berries  105  per  cent.  G.  c. 

Poland,  Clay  Co. — Wheat,  area  100  per 
cent. ;  condition  20  per  cent.  Corn,  area  110 
per  cent, ;  condition  100  per  cent.  Oats,  area 
100  per  cent.;  condition  100  per  ceut.  Pota¬ 
toes,  area  100  percent, ;  condition  100  percent. 
Grass,  area  1 IX)  per  cent.  ;  condition  115  per 
cent.  Apples,  area  100  per  cent. ;  condition 
50  per  cent.  No  peaches.  Berries,  etc.,  area 
100  per  cent. ;  condition  100  per  cent. 

F.  H.  T. 

Princeton,  Gibson  Co.— Area  of  wheat,  85 
per  cent. ;  condition  50  per  cent.,  or  half  crop. 
Com,  120  per  cent. ;  condition,  100  per  cent. 
Area  of  oats,  110  per  cent. ;  condition,  100  per 
cent.  Potatoes,  area,  100  per  ceut.  Grass 
excellent.  Apples  aDd  other  fruits  an  aver¬ 
age.  Harvest  will  be  eight  days  later  than 
usual.  Everything  promising  except  wheat. 

R.  M. 

Valparaiso,  Porter  Co. — The  area  of 
wheat  and  oats  about  an  average;  stand  good. 
Corn  is  small,  but  the  stand  is  good  and  the 
area  greater  than  usual.  Grass  good,  es¬ 
pecially  clover.  Rye  and  barley  not  raised 
much  here.  Potatoes  quite  an  important 
crop  here;  more  bugs  thau  ever  before. 
Strawberries  aud  raspberries  extra  good. 
Blackberries,  except  Snyder,  killed.  Frost 
on  June  9th  cut  corn-leaves  aud  tender 
vegetables.  S.  w.  G. 

Vincennes,  Knox  Co.— The  wheat  will  not 
be  over  half  a  crop  with  us;  considerable 
wheat  was  plowed  up  and  put  in  corn.  More 
corn  than  usual  planted  this  Spring  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  failure  of  wheat.  Oats  are  looking 
fine,  but  the  acreage  is  not  large.  Potatoes 
are  looking  well,  but  not  as  many  as  common 
planted.  A  fair  prospect  for  grass.  Fruit 
bids  fair  for  a  good  crop  for  all  kinds  except 
wild  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Snyder 
and  Taylor’s  Prolific  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
Strawberries  were  a  good  crop.  The  Wilson 
Strawberry  is  one  of  the  leading  berries  with 
us;  Crescent  is  a  good  bearer,  but  berries  get 
small.  h.  m.  s. 

Washington,  Daviess  Co. —The  area  of 
wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  year;  condi¬ 
tion  two-thirds  to  one-lialf  of  last  year’s  yield. 
Com  about  tho  usual  area;  condition  about 
25  per  cent*  better  than  last  year.  Oats  are 
a  little  less  than  last  season;  condition  fair. 
The  area  in  potatoes  is  lax-ger;  those  put  iu 
according  to  the  R URAL’S  trench-mulch  sys¬ 
tem  50  per  ceut.  better  thau  last  yeai\  The 
area  of  clover  is  one-half  greater  than  last 
year;  condition  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  yield; 


much  has  winter-killed  ou  low,  wet  soils. 
Timothy  will  equal  last  year’s  crop.  The 
acreage  of  melons  is  about  the  average,  but 
the  couditiou  is  uot  good,  owing  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  melon  bug  which  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  early  planting,  making  the  crop 
from  a  second  planting  somewhat  late.  Ap¬ 
ples  promise  a  good  crop.  Peaches  scarce; 
eheiries  better  than  last  season.  Grapes 
promising  well ;  gooseberries  about  half  a 
crop;  strawberries  below  last  year’s  average; 
those  put  out  last  Fall  winter-killed.  Young 
fruit  trees  mostly  died  this  Spriug.  j.  d.  d. 


Illinois. 

Albion,  Edwards  Co.— Wheat  area  less; 
condition  promises  about  one-fifth  of  a  crop. 
Cora,  area  average,  but  crop  backward  aud 
taken  by  moles  and  worms.  Oat  area  aver¬ 
age,  but  heading  out  very  low.  Earl)’  pota¬ 
toes  a  failure.  Grass  verj’  light.  Other 
field  aud  garden  crops  very  slim.  Sorghum 
area  about  an  average,  but  small  and  back¬ 
ward.  Apples,  cherries,  and  grapes  fair  crops. 
Clover  winter-killed.  w.  h.  m. 

Alton,  Madison  Co. — Our  wheat  crop  is  a 
failure;  little,  if  any  more  than  the  seed  will 
be  returned  to  the  farmers  of  this  the  largest 
wheat-gx’owing  county  in  the  State.  Com 
late;  stand  poor.  Oats  and  grass  good. 
Apples  about  one-half  a  crop.  Peaches  an 
entire  failure.  Potatoes  extra  good.  w.  a. 

Anna,  Union  Co. — Ax-ea  of  wheat  about  as 
usual;  condition  one  half  crop.  Potatoes, 
acreage  larger;  tomatoes  and  melons  large 
increase;  ditto  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
Some  seedling  peaches.  Apples,  good  pros¬ 
pects.  Cora  increased  a  good  deal.  Wheat 
plowed  up,  placed  in  com.  j.  n. 

Brkckenridge,  Sangamon  Co.—  Yield  of 
wheat,  compared  with  crop  of  1884,  about  45 
per  cent. ;  area,  50  per  cent.  less.  Area  of 
oats,  50  per  cent,  more  than  in  ’84;  condition, 
equal  to  that  of  late  years ,  probable  average 
yield,  40  bushels.  Cora  later  than  usual,  but 
in  excellent  condition,  with  20  percent,  larger 
area  than  of  late  years;  prospects  favor  a 
larger  yield  than  in  ’84.  Very  little  rye.  Po¬ 
tatoes  look  fine  and  promise  a  good  average 
crop.  Peach  trees  and  most  blackbeiTies  win¬ 
ter-killed.  w.  G.  B. 

Harrisburg,  Saline  Co.— Wheat  thin  on 
the  ground  but  good  grain ;  about  oue-fourth 
of  an  average  crop.  Fine  prospect  for  corn . 
Too  dry  for  oat«.  Potatoes  li&Lit  crop,  as  seed 
was  scarce.  Timothy  almost  a  failure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  dry  Spi’iug.  Clover  fair  but  low. 
Tobacco  ten  per  cent,  above  an  average  crop. 
Light  crops  of  apples  and  peaches,  d.  a.  u. 

Raymond,  Montgomery  Co.— Wheat  in  our 
part  of  the  country  will  not  exceed  five  per 
cent,  of  a  crop.  Large  crop  of  corn  planted, 
but  much  trouble  about  a  stand  and  much  of 
the  crop  not  growing  as  it  should — too  wet 
to  work  in  the  fields.  Oats  were  mostly  sown 
late  and  are  small.  The  grass  crop  not  so 
large  as  last  year.  Potatoes  reasonably  good; 
not  as  many  as  usual  planted.  d.  c.  r. 

Roseville,  Warren  Co.— Wheat  but  little 
raised.  Corn  and  oats  about  au  average  acre¬ 
age  and  prospect.  Rye  50  per  cent,  less  acre¬ 
age;  prospect  good.  Potatoes  good.  Grass 
extra.  Fruit  an  average;  sorghum  ditto. 
Stand  of  com  not  very  good,  seed  poor;  much 
replanting.  H.  w. 

Bound  Grove,  Whiteside  Co. — About  the 
usual  acreage  of  crops  has  been  put  in.  Owing 
to  the  late  Spring  the  condition  of  all  is  a 
little  below  the  average;  but  warm  weather 
and  frequent  showers  are  bringiug  them 
rapidly  forward.  Very  little  wheat,  either 
winter  or  spring,  is  raised  in  this  county.  The 
principal  grain  crops  are  corn,  oats,  and  rye. 
Potatoes  and  grass  are  in  an  average  condi¬ 
tion.  Only  enough  fruit  for  home  consumption 
is  raised.  g.  f.  w. 

Strawn,  Livingston  Co. — No  wheat;  not 
much  sowu  in  this  county,  but  what  was  sown 
was  all  killed.  Oats  average  condition;  lai'ge 
area  sown.  Corn  froiu  the  first  planting 
good;  replants  small,  but  in  good  condition; 
ground,  clean;  weather,  good,  Timothy 
light.  Clover  good.  Flax  au  average.  Po¬ 
tatoes  good.  Fruit  poor;  about  one-half  the 
trees  are  dying.  Strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries  good.  Pig  crop  poor;  hogs  dying  from 
cholera  in  some  localities.  w.  w. 

TnoMrsoNviLLE,  Franklin  Co.  —  Wheat 
one- fifth  of  a  crop.  Corn  prospects  good. 
Outs  one-lialf  of  a  crop.  Grass  one  half  crop, 
and  clover  lair.  A  large  area  of  tobacco  is 
planted.  Tho  prospect  for  apples  is  good.  r.p. 

Washington, Tazewell  Co.— Crop  prospects 
for  this  immediate  vicinity  as  follows:  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  good,  acreage  small.  Corn,  with  a 
favorable  Autumn,  will  make  an  average 
crop;  acreage  a  little  more  thau  usual.  Oats, 
heavy,  acreage  large.  Potatoes,  good.  Grass 
and  clover,  light,  small  acreage.  (Strawberry 
crop  large  aud  flue;  all  other  fruits  will  be 
ight.  Veiy  little  rye  and  barley,  a.  &i.  w. 
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Wat ao A,  Knox  Co. — The  area  of  all  crops 
is  about  the  'average  with  former  years,  and 
the  condition  favorable.  Much  corn  was 
replanted,  but  plenteous  rains  are  bringing  it 
forward  well.  Very  little  wheat  raised  in  this 
vicinity.  Oats  promising  finely;  average  for¬ 
mer  years.  Eye  scarce.  Potatoes  fair.  Heavy 
grass  crop.  Garden  crops  good.  Some  sor¬ 
ghum  raised.  Two  large  mills  in  this  vicinity ; 
fine  quality  of  molasses  made.  Apples  scarce. 
Cherry  trees  fast  dying  out;  some  bearing 
well  All  kinds  of  small  fruits  promise  well. 

E.  o. 

Michigan. 

Belle  Branch,  Wayne  Co. — Wheat,  aver¬ 
age  acreage;  condition,  100  per  cent.;  looks 
the  best  in  85  years.  Corn  area  an  average ; 
condition,  75  per  cent.  Oats  and  grass  good 
acreage;  condition,  100  per  cent.  Rye,  good; 
condition,  100  per  cent.  Potatoes,  roots,  and 
garden  crops,  condition,  100  per  cent.  Fruits 
poor.  Peas  good.  a.  b.  p. 

Brooklyn,  Jackson  Co.— Wheat  is  less  in 
acreage,  but  fully  an  average  crop  is  promis¬ 
ed.  Corn  area  about  the  same,  with  a  good 
stand  generally;  but  cut- worms  have  made  it 
necessary  to  replant  some  fields  entirely.  Oats 
are  less  in  area  than  usual,  on  account  of  dry 
weather  last  Fall;  but  their  condition  is  ex¬ 
cellent —  about  the  average.  Potatoes  are 
growing  finely  ;  area  greater  than  last 
year.  Some  roots  are  raised, but  not  as  much 
as  there  ought  to  be.  Grass  is  splendid,  more 
especially  old  seeding;  the  dry  weather  did 
great  damage  to  the  new  seeding  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Clover  winter-killed  badly  on  some  ex¬ 
posed  places.  Gardens  look  well  where  tend¬ 
ed  to.  Apples  wfill  not  be  a  very  big  crop, 
although  the  trees  blossomed  quite  full. 
Peach  trees  are  all  dead.  Some  strawberries. 
Raspberries  badly  killed.  G.  p. 

Burr  Oak,  St.Jos.Co. — The  areas  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes  about  the  same  as 
usual.  Wheat  looks  spleudid,  and  bids  fair 
for  a  good  yield.  Coru  and  oats  doing  well. 
Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  this 
county ;  perhaps  are  a  little  late,  but  looking 
fair.  Clover  aud  grass  not  very  promising. 
Large  quantities  of  peppermint  are  raised  in 
this  county.  The  main  crop  looks  well ;  some 
pieces  put  out  this  Spring  look  poor.  Peach 
trees  are  killed.  No  cherries;  and  not  many 
apples.  Some  sorghum  raised  here,  not  much  ; 
rather  too  early  to  judge  much  about  it. 

W.  M. 

Grayling,  Crawford  Co.— One- third  larger 
area  in  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  grass  and 
all  root  crops;  and  with  the  exception  of 
grass,  which  has  been  hurt  somewhat  by  the 
dry  season,  all  nro  in  good  condition;  corn 
about  an  average.  The  prospects  are  good  for 
more  than  an  average  of  all  small  fruits.  No 
orchards  in  bearing,  as  this  was  an  unbroken 
forest  eight  years  ago.  Wild  blackberries  are 
the  main  crop  ou  the  plains,  being  shipped  by 
the  hundreds  of  bushels.  The  different 
varieties  ripen  from  the  last  of  June  until 
the  hard  frosts  of  Fall.  Children  often 
make  from  81.50  to  $2  per  day  picking  them. 

P.  M. 

[  Clio,  Genesee  Co.— Wheat,  area  100;  con¬ 
dition,  125;  corn,  area,  110;  condition,  110; 
oats,  area,  100;  condition,  180;  rye,  area,  100; 
condition,  100;  barley,  area,  100;  condition, 
100:  potatoes,  area,  110;  condition,  120;  grass, 
area,  100;  condition,  110;  gardens.  100.  Sor¬ 
ghum  plauted  for  sirup  and  fodder.  Apples, 
25;  peaches,  none;  pears,  25;  grapes,  10; 
strawberries,  110.  L.  B, 

Hubbardston,  Iona  Co. — Wheat  area  is 
greater  than  last  year  and  the  condition  is 
very  good.  Corn  is  more  largely  planted 
than  usual  and  is  in  good  condition.  Oats 
will  be  a  light  crop,  as  will  bay;  their  area  is 
fully  up  to  that  of  last  year.  A  few  pieces 
of  oats  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  cut¬ 
worms.  Potatoes  are  looking  well;  acreage 
increased  somewhat,  but  the  Colorado  beetles 
are  very  abundant.  This  is  our  “off”  year 
for  apples,  though  enough  will  be  grown  for 
home  use.  Peach  trees  have  been  killed  to 
the  ground.  Plums  abundant;  cherries  a  fail¬ 
ure.  Strawberries  abundant.  All  grapes  not 
laid  down  are  killed,  except  Concords,  Wor¬ 
dens  and  Clintons;  these  will  yield  a  fair  crop. 

A.  k.  w. 

Ithaca,  Gratiot  Co. — Wheat  an  average 
area;  but  will  not  be  over  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  Oats  bid  fair  for  a  large  crop.  Corn 
will  be  short; cut- worms  still  working.  Grass 
three  fourths  of  a  crop  owing  to  early,  dry 
weuther.  Potatoes  fair.  Gardens  good  where 
there  are  any.  Apples,  plums,  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  and  berries  of  all  kinds  abundant. 

A.  T.  K. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co. — Not  us  much  wheat 
as  for  years  before,  but  the  stand  is  much 
better.  Oats  a  good  crop— more  acres  than  in 
later  years.  Coru  stands  well,  but  black 
grubs  take  it  iu  places.  Hay  much  better 
than  in  previous  years;  larger  area.  Potato 
area  increased.  Garden  and  root  crops  look 


well ;  not  so  many  as  in  previous  years.  Fruit 
very  poor,  apples  and  pears  promise  best; 
peach  orchards  winter-killed ;  trees  cut  down. 
Berries  a  large  crop.  Rye  is  better  than 
usual.  G.  B.  H. 

May,  Tuscola  Co.— Wheat  area  90  percent.; 
condition  105.  Corn  90  per  cent.;  condition 
95.  Oat  area  110  per  cent ;  condition  100. 
Barley  area  110  per  cent.;  condition  100. 
Potato  area  85  per  cent. ;  condition  95.  Pea 
area  110  per  cent. ;  condition  100.  Very  little 
rye  or  sorghum.  Apples  50  per  cent.  Pears 
50  per  cent.  Plums  100  per  cent.  Cherries  50 
per  cent.  No  peaches.  Small  fruits  100  per 
cent.  All  crops  are  a  little  backward  on 
account  of  unusually  late  Spring.  n.  c. 

Marquette,  Marquette  Co. — Wheat  acre¬ 
age  100;  condition  100.  Oats,  acreage  110; 
condition  100.  Rye,  acreage  105;  condition 
110.  Potatoes,  acreage  100;  condition  100. 
Late  rains  have  greatly  helped  grass,  oats 
and  garden  crops.  Potatoes  are  not  forward 
enough  to  tell  anything  about  yet.  Some 
parties  are  still  planting.  T.  s. 

MidlanIj,  Midland  Co. — Wheat  and  corn 
area  15  per  cent  below  an  average;  condition, 
good.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  25  per  cent 
above  an  average  ;  condition,  good.  Grass 
20  per  cent  above  an  average;  condition,  poor. 
Apples,  prospects  of  a  fair  crop.  Small  fruits 
bid  fair  to  be  very  abundant.  E.  p.  R. 


Iowa. 

Afton,  Union  Co.— Spring  wheat  area 
about  the  same  as  last  year;  condition.  10  per 
cent,  better.  The  same  maybe  said  of  oats, 
thongb  the  latter  is  making  too  much 
straw  and  is  beginning  to  lodge.  Rye  and 
barley  not  much  sown.  Potato  area  about 
half  that  of  last  year;  condition  fair.  With 
corn  much  replanting  had  to  be  done  in  this 
section;  it  is  small  for  this  time  of  year;  wet 
weather  has  hindered  its  cultivation  and  much 
of  it  is  quite  foul.  Grass  is  our  main  crop, and 
this  is  iu  A  No.  1  condition.  Apples,  grapes 
and  cherries,  not  more  than  one  third  crop. 
Grapes  were  badly  winter-killed,  and  apples 
more  or  less  injured  according  to  location  of 
orchard.  A.  w.  A. 

Ames,  Story  Co. — Very  little  wheat  sown. 
Oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes  average  amount 
sown;  looking  well.  Grass  a  wonderful  crop 
— at  least  50  per  cent,  above  an  average  in 
amount.  Usual  amount  of  corn  planted— too 
-nrofc  for  it.  Present  prospect  75  per  cent. 
Small  fruits  abundant.  Sorghum  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  usual — 50  per  cent.  8.  A.  H. 

Bradgate,  Humboldt  Co. — Wheat,  oats, 
and  rye  are  looking  well;  area  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  There  is  a  fair  stand  of 
corn,  hat  heavy  storms  have  beaten  it  down 
and  retarded  its  growth.  Potatoes  are  alive 
with  bugs.  H.  w. 

Burlington,  Des  Moines  County.— Wheat 
not  as  much  sown  ;  more  than  an  average  yield# 
indicated;  winter  wheat  mostly.  Oats,  grass 
and  clover  more  thau  average.  Rye  good. 
Potato  area  larger  than  last  year ;  crop  looking 
well.  Stra  wherries  and  raspberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries,  good  crops;  apples  scarce, 
trees  dead;  only  a  few  hardy  varieties;  grapes 
one-half  crop;  plums  full  crop;  blackberries 
winter-killed;  peach  trees  killed.  h.  k.  e. 

Clarinda,  Page  Co.— Wheat,  two-thirds  of 
a  crop.  Corn,  one-fourth  above  an  average. 
Not  much  rye  or  barley  raised.  Potatoes  a 
full  average.  Grass  good,  and  one  third  above 
an  average.  Fruit  prospect  good.  A  cold 
Spring  and  heavy  rains  have  reduced  corn 
prospects  to  or  below  last  year’s.  s.  m. 

Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie  Co.— The 
areas  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  a  little  less 
than  previous  averages;  and  the  acreage 
under  grass  a  little  more,  as  many  farmers 
seeded  down  to  tame  grasses.  Our  main  crop 
is  corn  and  it  was  injured  somewhat  by  the 
wire-worm;  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  was  replanted.  We  have  had  too 
much  rain  to  permit  a  full  average  crop  this 
Fall— especially  if  the  rest  of  the  season 
should  prove  dry;  will  probably  y ield  three- 
quarters  of  a  crop.  Wheat  aud  oats  the 
same.  *  a.  g,  k, 

Grundy  Centre,  Grundy  Co.— The  area 
to  wheat  in  this  county  has  within  the  last 
three  years  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 
Grass  aud  cattle  have  taken  its  place.  The 
area  of  coru  is  about  one-balf  the  tilled  land 
in  the  county ;  prospect  good ;  stand  splendid ; 
but  frequent  rains  retard  the  cultivation .  The 
hay  crop  will  bo  tremendous.  Prospect  for 
small  fruits  “fair.”  p.  C.  A. 

Hillsboro,  Henry  County. — Fall  wheat 
acreage  less  than  usual;  badly  winter- killed. 
Spring  wheat  but  little  sown  and  will  be  but 
a  light  yield.  Oats  very  late  owing  to  exces¬ 
sive  wet,  but  promise  a  fair  crop.  Rye  very 
little  sown,  badly  winter- killed,  aud  will  tie  a 
very  light  crop.  Potatoes  are  looking  fine; 
about  the  usual  acreage  plauted.  Pastures 
are  fine,  aud  meadows  promise  a  fine  hay  crop. 
Of  all  the  small  fruits  there  will  be  an  aver¬ 


age  crop.  Cherries  an  entire  failure;  trees 
about  all  killed  by  excessive  cold  of  past  two 
Winters.  Apple  orchards  badly  killed  by 
same  cause ;  as  a  consequence  apples  will  be 
very  scarce  here  this  season.  Weather  still 
wet  for  corn  planting,  d.  k.  h. 

Ireton,  Sioux  Co. — The  acreage  of  wheat 
has  increased  10  per  cent.  Corn,  increase  30. 
Oats,  increase  10.  Flax,  increase  50.  Potatoes. 
5.  Rye,  barley  aud  farm  grass  not  much 
grown.  The  condition  of  all  the  above  crops 
could  hardly  be  better.  All  are  25  per  cent, 
better  than  in  1884.  Fruit  not  much  grown 
here  yet.  The  increase  in  acreage  is  due  to 
the  increase  of  land  brought  into  cultivation, 

w.  T. 

Le  Mars,  Plymouth  Co. — Wheat  is  rather 
above  the  average.  Corn  an  average  with  a 
fine  stand.  Oats,  rye.  barley,  potatoes,  grass, 
are  up  to  an  average;  all  crops  look  well. 
But  very  little  fruit  grown;  small  fruits  an 
average.  p.  b. 

Norway,  Benton  Co.  —  Area  of  spring 
wheat,  100;  condition,  100  per  cent.  Com, 
area  100;  condition,  90.  Rye,  area  90;  condi¬ 
tion,  95.  Barley,  area  90;  condition,  95.  Oats, 
area,  105;  condition,  100.  Timothy,  area  105; 
condition,  100.  Clover,  area  110;  condition, 
100.  Potatoes,  area  100;  condition,  95.  Small 
fruits  good;  grapes,  where  not  laid  down,  all 
winter-killed.  Stock  is  doing  well.  w.  mc  n. 

Renwick,  Humboldt  Co.— Wheat  is  being 
sown  less  each  year.  Corn  and  oats  are  our 
principal  crops,  and  the  area  this  year  is 
about  as  usual.  Crops  are  looking  well,  but 
recent  rains  have  given  com  a  set  back.  The 
areas  of  Timothy,  clover,  Blue  Grass  and  Red 
Top  are  increasing.  All  look  well  this  season. 
Almost  every  one  has  planted  fruit  trees  in  a 
small  way,  but  most  of  them  blight  and  die 
before  bearing.  Some  of  the  crab  varieties 
do  well.  Strawberries,  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants  do  well  and  are  full  of  fruit,  o.  E.  f. 

Roselle,  Carroll  Co. — Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  look  well,  aud  promise  abundant  crops. 
Corn  has  made  a  good  growth  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  will  give  a  good  crop,  as 
usual.  Small  fruits  abundant.  Grape-vines 
that  have  been  protected  during  the  Winter 
look  well.  Apple  trees  that  have  survived 
the  last  three  severe  Winters  have  set  fruit 
well.  Prospects  fine  for  a  good  harvest. 

T.  W. 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co.  —  An  increased 
area  of  spring  wheat;  condition,  above  the 
average.  Com  has  come  up  well;  weather 
favorable  :juBt  beginning  to  cultivate.  Oats, 
average  area  aDd  condition.  Rye,  very  little 
sown.  Barley  below  an  average  in  area  and 
condition.  Potatoes  fair,  plenty  of  beetles. 
Grass  in  good  condition.  Sorghum  coming 
up  evenly.  Small  fruits,  prospect  fine ;  other 
fruits  injured  by  the  hard  Winter.  Apples, 
perhaps  one-third  of  a  crop.  Many  trees 
killed.  e.  n. 

Arena,  Iowa  Co. —  Area  of  winter  wheat 
about  average  ;  prospect,  two -thirds  crop  ; 
Spring  wheat  short,  cause,  late  Spring;  rye, 
average  area,  but  light;  com.  oats  and  barley 
about  average  area,  look  well;  potatoes  look¬ 
ing  well,  area  three-fourt  hs.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
fair.  Tobacco  has  been  raised  here  only  in 
a  small  way  before  this  season,  a  Dumber  are 
planting  three  to  eight  acres.  Grass  good; 
sorghum,  less  planted.  Broom  com,  average 
planting.  D.  H. 

Beloit,  Rock  Co. — Wheat  50  per  cent.  I 
sowed  II  acres;  all  winter- killed.  Rye  thin 
and  light;  sot  more  than  75  per  cent.  Oats 
fully  100.  Corn  full  acreage,  bat  late  and 
light.  Barley  very  little  sown.  Potatoes  100 
percent.  Clover  badly  winterkilled— 75  per 
cent.  Tobacco  more  tbau  ever  a  regular  rage; 
50  per  cent,  more  plauted.  Sorghum  50  per 
cent,  less;  costs  too  much  to  get  it  into  sugar 
or  sirup.  Small  fruits  an  average.  Straw¬ 
berries  abundant.  With  good  weather  we 
will  have  fair  crops.  c.G.  c. 

Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  Co.— Winter 
wheat  looks  flue;  but  allspring  graiu  is  small, 
owing  to  a  cold,  late  Spring.  Corn  too  small 
to  give  any  guess  what  it  will  be.  Grass  good. 
Tobaeoo  plants  look  well.  Hops  rather  poor 
on  account  of  neglect ;  nearly  all  have  got  last 
year’s  crop  yet  on  hand.  Raspberries  killed 
badly  last  Winter.  Strawberries  plentiful, 
and  of  good  quality.  All  garden  truck  looks 
well.  s.  s. 

Brodhead,  Green  Co.— Cora,  oats,  barley 
and  potatoes  average  with  the  past  five  years. 
Very  little  wheat  is  grown  here.  Corn  is 
small  and  prospect  not  good.  Grass  short, 
aud  will  not  be  over  two-thirds  last  year’s 
yield.  Tobacco,  a  larger  acreage  is  being  set 
out  thau  over  before.  Fruits  good.  j.  b. 

Columbus,  Columbia  Co.— Wheat,  barley 
and  oats  good  .Corn  good,  but  late.  Areas  as 
compared  with  last  year  as  follows:* wheat  90; 
oats  100;  barley  100;  beans  100;  corn  80. 
tobacco  about  five  time  as  much  as  last  year, 


but  the  prospect  is  poor,  as  late  frosts  have 
killed  the  plants.  Fruit  only  half  a  crop, 
Clover  nearly  all  frozen.  H.  T. 

Darien,  Walworth  Co. — The  area  of  grain 
is  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  five  years . 
Owing  to  the  late  Spring,  crops  are  very 
backward,  but  have  been  growing  finely  the 
past  month.  Very  little  wheat  or  rye  sown. 
Grass  promises  a  good  crop.  More  sorghum 
and  tobacco  will  be  planted  than  ever  before 
in  this  section .  Poor  prospect  for  fruit;  cher¬ 
ry  trees,  grapes  and  blackberries  winter- 
killed.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  promise 
good  crops.  h.s. 

Hudson,  St.  Croix. — Wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley  and  grass  have  been  in  excellent  condition 
since  the  late  heavy  rains,  though  a  little  late. 
Areas  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Potatoes 
backward  with  bugs  very  thick;  area  a  little 
over  an  average.  Garden  truck  doing  well 
though  late;  we  raise  considerable  sorghum 
and  broom-corn  and  little  tobacco;  pros¬ 
pects  of  small  fruits  good;  not  very  many 
apples  except  crabs.  Rutabaga  turnips  on 
breaking,  one  of  the  principal  root  crops.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  plums  are  about  all  our  tree  fruits. 

J.  o.  w. 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc  Co. —The  area 
sown  in  wheat  is  a  little  less  than  usual,  and 
it  looks  very  poor  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
a  small  worm  at  the  root.  Oats  about  same 
as  usual.  Hay  will  be  a  very  light  crop.  Peas 
are  about  the  principal  crop,  with  an  increas¬ 
ed  acreage,  and  are  looking  good.  Every 
thing  very  late.  Potatoes  just  above  ground ; 
com  the  same;  not  much  planted  of  either. 
Young  fruit  trees  badly  damaged  with  frost 
last  Winter;  not  much  of  a  fruit  county. 

w.  h.  s. 

New  Rome,  Adams  Co. — Crops  look  first- 
rate.  About  the  same  amount  of  grain  sown, 
except  wheat,  and  that  is  half  less  than  in 
former  years.  Com,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and 
grass  average  with  former  years.  No  barley . 
A  very  small  amount  of  roots.  Half  more 
clover,  ready  to  cat;  looks  fine.  Fruit  bids 
fair  to  be  a  bouutifal  crop.  T.  w.  h. 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co.— Winter  wheat  is  the 
largest  crop  for  years;  more  sowed  last  year 
than  ever  before.  Oats  promise  the  largest 
crop  for  years.  Rye  good,  but  not  much 
sown.  Corn  backward.  Grass  good.  Sor¬ 
ghum  not  so  much  as  last  year.  Fruits  the 
same  as  last  y ear.  s,  T.  H 

West  Salem.  La  Crosse  Co.- Wheat  is  little 
sown  here  at  present;  1  should  say  not  more 
than  two  thirds  the  area  of  last  year.  The 
condition  of  that  sown  is  very  good.  Oats 
about  the  same  area  as  common,  and  they 
look  fairly  good.  Rye  looks  well,  and  about 
the  same  area  as  heretofore  sown.  More  bar¬ 
ley  is  sown  them  in  seasons  past,  owing  to  the 
partial  failure  of  corn  for  the  past  few  years. 
Not'  so  many  potatoes  planted  as  last  year. 
Roots  are  not  grown  to  any  extent  At  least 
three  times  as  much  area  of  grass  is  grown  as 
compared  with  five  years  ago.  More  gardens 
than  ever  before.  Tobacco  is  not  grown 
to  any  extent— about  seven  or  eight  acres  are 
all  I  know  about  in  this  township.  Each 
farmer  raises  sorghum  for  his  own  sirup, 
but  little  surplus.  Broom  com,  I  know  of 
none  being  planted.  Small  fruits  do  well, 
and  more  and  more  are  planted  every  year. 
Wa  have  had  plenty  of  rain  and  all  crops  look 
pretty  well,  especially  weeds.  Apple  trees 
badly  winter-killed.  j.  b.  n. 


Minnesota. 

Appleton.  Swift  Co. — Wheat  acreage  aud 
condition  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Oats, 
barley  and  potatoes, -lit to.  Quite  an  increase 
of  coru,  and  it  is  looking  well.  A  large  in¬ 
crease  of  grass.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
sorghum  is  raised.  Fruit  prospects  not  very 
good  on  account  of  the  severe  Winter.  Small 
fruits  were  all  iujured  by  frost.  h.  a.  w. 

Battle  Lake,  Otter  Tail  Co.— Spring 
wheat  looks  better  than  for  several  years. 
Grass  will  be  better  than  an  average.  We 
had  a  hard  frost  on  June  S,  which  killed  the 
small  fruits.  W e  do  not  raise  much  fruit. 

J.  c.  h. 

Blue  Earth  City,  Faribault  Co.— Area 
of  small  grains,  roots,  grass,  other  field  and 
garden  corps,  about  the  same  as  for  several 
years  past;  in  better  coudition,  and  about  a 
week  earlier  thau  usual.  Corn  stands  well, 
and  two  weeks  earlier;  area  somewhat  great¬ 
er.  Sorghum  only  special  crop;  area  small 
as  compared  with  other  years.  Grass,  mostly 
prairie;  condition,  excellent.  Prospect  for 
small  fruits  better  than  for  many  years. 
Everything  earlier  than  usual  by  one  to  two 
weeks.  G.  R. 

Caroline,  Le  Sueur,  Co.  —  Acreage  of 
wheat  greater  than  usual  and  looks  well,  but 
thin.  Oats  and  barley  promise  a  good  yield . 
Early  June  frosts  iujured  corn,  but  more  than 
usual  was  planted.  Sorghum  does  well  here, 

(Continued,  on  page  -loti,) 
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There  is  an  impression  among  farmers 
that  potatoes  begin  to  form  as  soon  as  the 
plant  begins  to  bloom.  With  many  early 
kinds  this  is  true,  but  not  with  ail;  while 
many  late  varieties,  like  Late  Beauty  of 
Hebron  and  White  Elephant,  bear  blos¬ 
soms  as  early  as  the  earliest. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  safe  in  making 
the  statement  that  its  two  littTe  patches  of 
Johnson  Grass  (Sorghum  balapense),  -with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  roots,  were 
killed  by  the  past  Winter.  As  our  read¬ 
ers  know',  they  passed  the  preceding 
Winter  in  safety,  though  growing  in  ex¬ 
posed  situations  entirely  unprotected. 
This  grass  may  prove  so  far  north  more  of 
a  hardy  biennial  than  of  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial.  We  hope  that  Rural  readers  will 
give  it  a  thorough  trial,  now  that  they 
need  not  fear  that  it  will  livelong  enough 
to  overrun  their  farms. 


June  26  we  dug  up  several  potato 
plants  with  a  view  to  studying  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  tubers,  the  root  growth, 
etc.  Tubers  upon  late  kinds  had  not 
begun  to  form,  while  several  were  found 
upon  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  hen’s  egg.  Though  the 
plants  were  lifted  with  an  ordinary  po¬ 
tato  fork,  and  all  of  the  finer  roots  broken 
off  in  the  soil,  still  masses  of  the  roots  re¬ 
maining  upon  the  plants  were  found  to  be 
18  inches  long.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
these  roots  can  be  disturbed  or  destroyed, 
as  in  late  hilling-up,  or  deep  cultivation, 
without  lessening  the  power  of  the  plants 
to  withstand  dry  weather. 


The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  the  promptitude  with  which  it 
gives  to  the  public  the  gist  of  its  crop 
reports  every  month.  The  original  re¬ 
turns  are  made  up  by  its  correspondents, 
forwarded  bv  mail,  tabulated,  revised 
and  a  synonsis  telegraphed,  within  the 
first  10  days  of  each  month.  But  it  takes 
the  Public  Printer  12  days  to  print  the 
reports  in  full,  so  that  the  public  get  one 
report  only  a  few  days  before  the  gist 
of  the  next  is  sent  abroad.  Purelv  this 
delay,  where  there  is  abundant  help  and 
the  best  facilities  are  at  hand,  is  inexcus¬ 
able.  Among  the  numerous  “reforms” 
promised  by  tbe  new  Administration,  we 
trust  reformation  in  this  respect  will  not 
be  overlooked  or  neglected. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  of  the  21 
rows  of  the  37  of  our  poor-soil  half-acre 
plot,  on  which  a  trial  of  the  Rural’s 
trench-mulch  system  of  raising  potatoes 
is  being  made,  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
seed  have  not  sprouted,  or  if  they  have, 
the  sprouts  have  not  reached  the  surface. 
All  of  this  seed  sprouted  tardily,  while 
all  the  sped -pieces  of  the  several  other 
kinds  sprouted  as  well  as  usual.  These 
potatoes  were  received,  during  a  cold 
snap,  from  Mason,  New  Hampshire,  and 
when  cut  soon  afterwards,  it  wasnotic.pd 
that  they  were  all  as  wet  as  if  water  had 
been  thrown  unon  them.  No  doubt  this 
was  because  they  were  frost-bitten  during 
their  passage  from  New  Hampshire,  and. 
no  doubt,  also,  that  the  partial  freezing 
is  the  reason  of  the  imperfect  stand.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  one  of  our  progres¬ 
sive  farm-neighbors  is  also  trying  the 
method  upon  a  considerable  area  of  very 
poor,  sandy  soil,  within  almost  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  Rural  half-acre. 


At  different  tiroes  last  week  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  favored  with  visits  from 
Mr.  E.  H.  Libhv  and  Dr.  E.  L.  St.urtev- 
ant,  the  founders  and  editors  of  tbe 
Scientific  Parmer.  The  former  is  now 
creditably  editing  Our  Country  Home; 
the  latter  is  the  efficient  Director  of  the 
N.  Y.  Ex.  Station.  Both  evinced  an 
appreciative  amount  of  interest  in  our 
wheat-rye  hybrids.  Mr.  Libby,  seeing 
that  some  of  the.  heads  had  remarkably 
long  beards,  raised  the  thoughtful  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  inasmuch  as  the  mother 
plant  was  beardless,  the  beards  of  the  first 


bearded  wheat  might  not  have  originated 
from  some  accidental  cross  of  wheat  and 
rye.  The  same  question,  however,  may 
be  raised  as  to  barley, as  Dr.  S.  remarked, 
since  we  have  now  beardless  kinds.  Dr. 
Strutevant  saw  that  some  of  the  plants 
resembled  rye  more  than  wheat  in  several 
decided  respects;  that  others  were  inter¬ 
mediate  and  that  others  seemed  to  be 
wheat  pure  and  simple.  Nevertheless,  he 
inclined  to  the  opinin  (a  mere  opinion  he 
granted),  that  the  grain  (kernels)  would 
prove  to  be  either  those  of  wheat  or  rye ; 
wheat  it  was  to  be  hoped,  since  in  that 
case,  the  superior  flouring  qualities  of 
wheat  might  be  combined  with  the  earli¬ 
ness  and  hardiness  of  the  rye  plant. 


PINK  AND  RED  CELERIES. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  why  it  is  that 
prejudice  or  fashion  has  so  utterly  ignor¬ 
ed  the  use  of  pink  or  red  celeries.  Further 
experiment  has  more  than  ever  convinced 
us  that  they  are  finer  in  every  way  than 
the  green  or  white,  being  more  tender 
and  containing  more  of  that  rich,  nutty 
flavor  which  constitutes  the  chief  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  celery,  and,  then,  what  could 
be  more  tasty  and  inviting  than  a  dish  of 
this  when  prepared  for  the  table.  They 
are  also  much  less  liable  to  rust,  and  they 
keep  better  when  stored  for  winter  use. 

We  again  call  attention  to  their  merits, 
that  our  friends  in  purchasing  their  plants, 
may  not  fail  to  select  a  portion  of  some  of 
the  pink  kinds,  and  thus  “see  how  it  is  for 
themselves.”  We  believe  all  that  is  need¬ 
ed  to  correct  this  false  notion  and  place 
the  pink  celeries  where  they  belong,  is 
that  people  should  give  them  only  a  trial, 
as  this  must  convince  them  of  their  supe¬ 
riority.  Don’t  fail  to  remember  this, and 
report  to  us  next  Winter  how  you  like 
them. 


HOW? 


An  apology  may  be  due  to  our  older 
readers  for  giving  so  much  space  on  p. 
458,  in  replying  to  the  low-minded  at¬ 
tack  of  the  July  American  Agriculturist 
upon  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  and  its 
editors.  But  many  of  our  later  readers 
may  know  nothing  of  the  fix  that  journal 
is  in;  of  the  straw -grasping  necessity  it  is 
under  to  hold  its  head  above  water — 
though  surely  its  “  head  ”  should  prove  a 
trusty  life-preserver:— or  how  for  years 
we  have  vainly  endeavored,  by  shnrp, 
just  criticisms,  to  bring  its  editors  or 
managers  to  their  senses.  Our  readers 
may  reason  that  a  quiet  libel  suit  against 
the  A.  A.  would  have  been  the  Rural’s 
best  answer.  But  the  attack  in  question 
was  made  up  of  cautiously-worded  inuen- 
does — not  specific  charges — and  even  in 
case  the  suit  were  decided  in  our  favor, 
it  is  doubtful  if,  in  its  present  condition, 
damages  could  be  collected  from  the 
Orange  Judd  Company.  And  now  as  we 
write  comes  the  news,  more  pad  than  un¬ 
expected  however,  of  the  failure  of  another 
of  its  long-time  associates — Mr.  Joseph 
Harris.  Truly  a  blight  seems  upon  the 
whole  establishment,  and  we  really  regret 
the  seeming  necessity  of  striking  an  enemy 
even  in  the  act  of  falling. 


CUT  THE  CLOVER  IN  TIME. 


In  very  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
Clover  Midge, commonly  called  the  Clover 
Weevil,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  seed  pods  of  the 
heads,  before  the  blossoms  appear,  by  a 
minute  two-winged  flv,  so  closely  resem¬ 
bling  in  appearance  the  fly  of  the  Wheat 
Midge  as  to  be  readily  mistaken  for  that 
pest,  and  the  maggots  which  hatch  from 
the  eggs  devour  the  embryo,  so  that  no 
blossom  ever  appears.  The  infested 
head  will  be  found  quite  hard,  as  though 
the  seed  was  forming,  hut  on  examination 
it  will  be  discovered  that  each  seed-pod 
contains  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  little 
orange-colored  maggots  not  more  than 
one- tenth  of  an  inch  long.  These  insects 
do  the  clover  no  harm  beyond  preventing 
the  formation  of  blossom  and  seed,  and 
are  not  of  the  least  injury  to  it  as  a  hay 
crop.  But  the  large  majority  of  people 
judge  of  the  proper  time  for  cutting 
clover  for  bay,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fields,  most  people  waiting  until  it  is  in 
full  bloom,  or  until  a  portion  of  the  heads 
have  begun  to  turn  brown. 

We  wish  therefore  to  call  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter,  because  we  know 
that  the  midge  is  widely  scattered  and  be¬ 
cause  those  people  who  wait,  before  com¬ 
mencing  to  hay.  to  see  the  clover  “hang 
out  its  gay  banners,”  will  “get  badly 
left.”  and  next  Winter  the  stock,  instead 
of  having  the  best  hav  in  the  world,  as 
early-cut  and  properly-cured  clover  is,  will 
be  compelled  to  subsist  on  clover  straw. 
No  reliance  should  be  placed  on  the  show 


of  color,  but  the  fields  should  he  carefully 
watched,  and  the  condition  of  growth 
judged  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  plant  and 
the  number  of  full-grown  heads;  and  the 
clover  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  at  full 
growth,  no  matter  if  it  has  not  shown  a 
single  blossom. 

We  have  already  been  haying  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  past  on  the  Western  N.  Y. 
Farm,  and  find  the  clover  plenty  far 
enough  advanced  and  of  a  very  heavy 
growth,  but.  scarcely  a  blossom  is  in  Bigbt ; 
with  suitable  weather,  we  expect  to  finish 
haying  before  the  Fourth  of  July.  We 
urge  all  to  look  sharp  for  the  midge,  and 
when  present,  don’t  let  it  delude  you,  to 
neglect  the  haying  till  nothing  is  left  but 
straw. 


DANGER  WIDE-SPREAD. 

From  what  we  saw  on  a  recent  visit  to 
the  country,  and  from  numerous  letters 
received,  we  are  surprised  and  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  distribution  of 
the  canker-worm.  Not  only  are  the  pests 
prevalent  in  New  England  and  in  most 
of  New  York,  but  they  have  spread 
into  the  majority  of  the  States  and 
Canada  as  well.  Thousands  of  orchards 
are  scourged  and  blackened  as  though 
visited  by  fire,  and  in  other  ten  thousands 
are  trees  more  or  less  as  bare  of  foliage  as 
in  the  midst  of  Winter.  Much  of  this  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  and 
remedy;  but  much  more,  of  carelessness 
or  sheer  laziness.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  damage  done  to  the  orchards  and  the 
danger  to  the  apple  interests  are  none  the 
less.  The  losses  of  the  fruit  crop  on  the 
eaten  trees  this  year  will  not  be  less  than 
three  million  barrels,  and  this  will  by  no 
means  he  a  measure  of  the  damages,  be¬ 
cause  were  every  worm  to  be  killed  at 
once,  those  trees  so  badly  eaten  will  be  so 
weakened  that  they  can  produce  no  fi  uit 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  years;  and  unless 
the  worms  are  destroyed,  they  will  in  a 
few  years  kill  the  orchards  on  which  they 
feed.  The  apple  production  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  by  far  too  great  an  industry  to 
be  allowed  thus  neeulessly  to  suffer. 

If  it  were  a  disease  like  the  peach  yel¬ 
lows  or  the  pear  blight,  whilst  there 
would  be  no  less  danger,  there  would  be 
some  excuse  lor  neglecting  it,  but  with 
an  insect  so  easily  controlled  and  that  can 
be  so  completely  destroyed  ns  the  canker- 
worm,  there  is  not  the  least  excuse.  And 
no  man,  though  lie  cares  nothing  for  the 
loss  to  himself,  has  aright  to  allow  bis  or¬ 
chards  to  become  a  breeding  ground  from 
which  the  pests  can  spread  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors’  orchards.  If  he  lacks  the  time  or 
energy  to  keep  them  clean,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  cut  them  down  and  thus 
not  curse  the  whole  community. 

Though  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  much 
toward  destroying  these  pests  by  direct 
attack,  millions  can  be  destroyed  in  the 
pupa  state  by  repeatedly  plowiug  the  or¬ 
chards  and  confining  in  them  plenty  of 
swine.  This  we  know  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  and  next  Winter,  apple  growers 
should  make  common  cause  in  urging  the 
Legislatures  to  enact  lawsthatshall  give  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  each  town, power 
to  compel  the  destruction  of  these  worms 
or  the  cutting  down  of  the  orchards.  In 
the  proper  season  we  shall  again  call  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter,  and  give  simple 
directions  for  destroying  the  worms. 


CROP  OUTLOOK. 


Never  before  has  so  much  careful  and 
pains-taking  atttention  been  paid  to  tbe 
collection,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
of  data  for  forecasting  the  harvest,  alike 
by  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
commercial  associations  and  enterprising 
journals;  for  as  years  roll  by  the  truth 
comes  home  more  vividly  to  every  soul 
that  the  prosperity  of  every  industry,  of 
everv  class  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Tbe  Rural  Nkw-Yorker  wsb 
certainly  among  the  first  of  agricultural 
papers,  if  not  really  the  first,  to  collect 
such  information  systematically,  and  this 
week  wc  present  to  our  readers  specimens 
of  upward  of  2,000  reports  received  be¬ 
tween  June  11  and  16,  concerning  the 
area  and  condition  of  crops  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Other  reports  from  more 
distant  points  and  from  sections  nearer 
home  not  previously  heard  from,  are 
constantly  pouring  in.  Selections  from 
these  will  be  published  iu  our  next  issue, 
■which  will  contain  our  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber,  published  and  unpublished,  as  well 
as  from  many  other  sources  of  information. 

Meauwbile  some  obvious  inferences 
with  regard  to  the  crops  as  a  whole  can 
be  drawn,  without  special  analysis,  by 
the  careful  reader  of  these  pages.  Crops 
everywhere  are  late,  except  perhaps  in 


Dakota,  and  in  other  widely  scattered 
situations  favored  by  peculiar  climatic  in¬ 
fluences,  generally  due  to  proximity  to 
large  bodies  of  water,  or  to  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  North,  except 
Michigan,  winter  wheat  is  a  very  poor 
crop,  while  in  the  South,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  full  average.  Spring  wheat,  to  which 
since  the  invention  of  roller  mills,  so 
much  attention  has  been  given,  has  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  area,  and  is  unusually 
promising.  It  is  probable  next  harvest 
will  see  the  largest  corn  crop  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  Owing  to  the 
failure  of  winter  wheat,  a  large  part  of 
the  ground  was  replowed  and  planted  in 
corn,  so  that  the  area  under  this  crop  has 
been  considerably  increased  in  the  older 
States,  while  in  the  border  States  and 
Territories  it  has  shared  in  the  increase  of 
other  cultivated  crops.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  winter  wheat,  crops  in  the  North 
are,  nooe  of  them,  so  inferior  as  to  be 
deserving  of  special  comment;  and  a 
year  of  fair  prosperity  is  indicated 
for  those  farmers  who  have  not  invested 
too  heavily  in  winter  wheat-raising. 
Even  tbe  scanty  wheat  crop  of  next  har¬ 
vest  ought  to  he  uearly  as  remunerative  as 
the  superabundant  crop  of  last  year,  as 
the  price  should  certainly  be  higher. 

The  outlook  for  all  crops  in  the  South 
is  excellent.  While  a  larger  area  than 
usual  has  been  devoted  to  food  crops, 
there  is  no  material  decrease  in  the  acre¬ 
age  under  cotton,  and  the  yield  of  all  is 
either  very  good  or  highly  promising. 


BREVITIES. 


The  beauty  of  tbe  old  Nine-bark  or  Spiraea 
opulifolia,  is  not.  alone  iu  its  graceful  form, 
but  in  the  fruit  which  is  far  showier  than  the 
blossom.  The  umbels  of  fruits  nearly  cover 
the  sbruhs.  They  are  red  in  color  and  last 
for  a  long  time. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  articles  on 
the  grasses  for  bay  and  pasture,  and  to  a  man 
that  doesn’t  kDOW  and  wants  to  learn  how  to 
raise  grass  successfully,  those  articles  are 
worth  a  dozen  years’  subscription  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
old  huv-malrers  can  learn  some  right  good 
points  from  them.  A  man  is  never  too  old  to 
learn.  R.  C.  crandon. 

Hart  County,  Kentucky. 

Dear  Madam.  When  tempted  to  buy  that 
love  of  n  boDnet.  ornamented  with  that  beau- 
t trm  bird,  ciun't  <io  ft.  Renwinner  how  muon 
happiness  it  enjoyed  and  how  sweet  was  its 
little  life,  and  that  by  wearing  its  corpse  you 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  that  you  were  so 
heartless  as  to  be  instrumental  in  causing  the 
dpath  of  one  of  God’s  dear  creatures  and 
man’s  best  friends;  and  remember,  further, 
“that  not  ovpn  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  Heavenly  Father’s  notice.”  Can 
you  wear  it?  Your  Friend  R.  n.-y. 

Is  there  a  more  fragrant  rose  than  General 
Jacqueminot?  A  cluster  of  them  in  a  street 
car  perfumes  the  whole  car.  Tbev  are  carried 
and  worn  more  generally  by  the  business  men 
and  women  of  the  city  than  auv  other  one 
rose.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  easily 
grown  aud  ueediug  only  a  little  protection  in 
Winter  to  render  it  perfectly  hardy.  A  strong 
bush  blooms  twice  during  the  Summer:  pro¬ 
fusely  iu  June,  and  a  little  less  generously  in 
August.  No  oue  to  whom  roses  are  a  delight 
should  be  without  at  least  one  Jacqueminot 
rose-bush. 

Dr.  Peter  Collier,  late  chemist  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  lias  lately  im¬ 
ported  from  various  points  in  Asia  aud  from 
Natal,  Africa,  73  distinct  varieties  of  sorghum, 
uone  of  which  seems  identical  with  an  v  of  the 
many  sorts  already  introduced  here.  In  those 
dry  countries,  sorghum  is  preferred  to  corn, 
because  its  deco  roots  enable  it  to  grow  well, 
after  once  getting  a  start,  where  maize  would 
parch  up;  and  its  seed  is  considered  quite  as 
nourishing  and  valuable  as  that  of  maize.  The 
value  of  the  stalk  in  addition  is  being  develop¬ 
ed  here  by  superior  mills  and  management. 

General  farming  seems  to  require  for  its 
fully  profitable  conduct  more  acres  than  can 
be  cultivated  either  iu  grass  or  tillage  by  one 
person,  or  even  one  small  family.  Failures  in 
farmiug  are  chiefly  of  either  small  farms, 
under  100  acres,  or  of  large  ones  over  200.  A 
small  farmer  can  gain  vpry  little  advantage 
from  labor-saviug  machines,  because  his  use 
for  them  does  not  Justify  their  expensive  pur¬ 
chase.  And  on  very  large  farms  the  owner’s 
eve  and  foot,  said  to  bo  the  best  fertilizer  for 
the  land,  can  hardly  prevent  loss  and  damage 
by  awkward,  wanton  or  perverse  hands, 
which  would  not  occur  with  his  own  immedi¬ 
ate  handling  and  care.  Doiug  all  himself,  he 
is  Independent,  and  his  own  and  family’s 
interests  safe  for  the  conservation  of  all  that 
is  good. 

In  the  Infirmary  for  horses,  established  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  England,  the 
boxes  in  one  sectiou  -used  for  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  as  glanders,  etc. — are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  and  the  troughs  art)  of  glazed  earthern- 
warc,  so  that  most  thorough  cleansing  can  be 
quickly  carried  out.  Peat  is  used  for  bed¬ 
ding,  being  wholesomer  as  well  us  cheaper 
than  straw.  Three  rooms  tire  adapted  for 
giving  t  he  four- footed  patients  a  Turkish  bath, 
and  have  been  so  used  now  for  about  25  years, 
especially  iu  cases  of  skin  disease  In  one 
room  a  dry  or  moist  heat  of  about  150°  F.  can 
be  supplied,  and  there  is  room  round  tbe  cen¬ 
tral  pen  confluiug  the  animal  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  shampooing.  In  an  adjoining  room  a 
deluge  of  hot  and  cold  water  can  be  given 
from  tauks  overhead.  ^The  third  is  fordrying. 
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THE  JOHN  P.  MANNY  MOWER. 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL:  A  UNIVERSAL  FAVORITE. 


The  only  Mower-made  with  short  stroke, rshear  cut,  common  sense  cutting  apparatus.  The  strong¬ 
est,  lightest  draft,  simplest  and  most  durable  Mower  made.  Fully  warranted. 


H  U  U  (•ion i  a-P 


We  will  make  you  Special  Wholesale  Prices  where  we  have  no  agents.  Do  not  buy  before  getting  our 
Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Active  Agents  wanted  in  any  territory  not  contracted  for. 


THE  EDMISTON  &  WADDELL  RIDING  CORN  CULTIVATOR. 

EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  TO  FARMERS 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices 


EVERY  ONE  WIIO  WANTS  A  MOWER.  CULTIVATOR.  OR  ANY  OTHER  FARM  IM 
PL.EMENTS,  WILL  FIND  IT  TO  THEIR  INTEREST  TO  CORRESPOND 

WITH  US  BEFORE  BUYING. 


Address 


ROOFING  SLATE 


SEED  WHEAT 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

llmUc  tv.,,  w  |,rfy  pot  BIB  UKiKSDw  JiO  BODS. 

a-H  BfcAB4.MIN.Mtf  LID  t  L  TKfcAU. 


Black.  Strong,  ami  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Slate.  Butter  Slab**,  etc. 
JESSE  B.  K1MES.  t  S.  Broad  Si..  Phila. 


July,  A Hirutl.  and  Slept enihe r  Price  List  now  ready 
Forty  varieties,  Including  Rirrnide,  Topeka,  and 
California  these  three  are  maltintf  a  stir  among 
fruit  growers.  Also  Dtrru.  Mr*.  Oartleld,  Cororli< i. 
Harrison,  Atlantic.  1‘antrl  Boone,  and  Old  Iron  Clad. 
Kerry  our  who  is  ,r xfr.rnxted  A hon'd  N.’H'f  for  'or  r 1 (*e 
list  ami  learn  how  It  Is  done.  Prices  lower  than  they 
were  last  Spring,  and  we  ship  hundreds  of  miles 
with  perfect  safety,  even  In  the  hot  month  of  July. 

C.  BOGGS,  Muortou.  Delaware. 


CROP  OF  ISSA.  READY  BY  JU1.Y  10th. 

All  the  hardy  and  Improved  varieties,  many  that 
have  withstood  the  past  w  Inter  almost  entirely  unin¬ 
jured.  win  be  ready  for  delivery  oy  July  loth  or  I5ih. 
Samples,  with  tn.Me  of  culture,  sunt  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  mipoNtagc  stamps.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  SSrSTE 


Newton's  improved  O IUU  T|  C 
holds  them  nrmly, W  U  Vw  I  I  C 
draws  them  forwaid  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when  standing, 
gives  freedom  of  head,  keeps  them 
clean.  Send  tor  Circular. 

K.  0.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  Ills. 


UNION  Thresher  Se 
Premium  Farm  Grist 
\V.  JL.  HOVER  A  liKO., 


mrator  and  Cleaner, 
Bill,  Feed  Cutters.  Ac. 
P1I1LADEUFIIIA,  PA. 
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but  there  seems  to  be  less  raised  this  year. 
Prospects  for  fruit  are  excellent.  G.  v.  M. 

Fairmont,  Martin  Co. — Wheat  area  about 
20  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  Corn  area 
about  10  per  cent,  more  than  last  year.  Oats 
same  area.  Rye.  barley,  and  potatoes  about 
the  same.  Present  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of 
grain  10  per  cent,  better,  and  of  potatoes  25 
per  cent,  better.  Small  fruits  are  much  above 
an  average  in  quality  and  quantity.  Apples  a 
good  average.  Garden  vegetables  could  not 
be  better.  V.  w. 

Farmington,  Dakota  Co. — Small  grains  are 
rather  backward.  Early-planted  com  looks 
well.  Strawberries  promise  a  good  crop. 
Philadelphia  Raspberries  look  well;  but  Cuth  - 
bert  is  winter-killed.  A.  c.  C. 

Herman,  Grant  Co.— Acreage  sown  this 
year  is  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  sown 
last  year;  prospects  of  crop  good;  rather 
better  than  an  average.  Flax  sown  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Broom  corn  and  sorghum  abandoned. 
Very  little  fruit  grown;  and  all  killed  by 
frost  this  year.  o.  0.  E. 

Long  Prairie,  Todd  Co. — The  acreage  of 
spring  wheat  is  105  per  cent,  of  last  year’s; 
condition,  100  per  cent.  Of  winter  wheat, 
acreage,  85  per  cent. ;  condition,  45  per  cent. 
Rye,  acreage,  75  per  cent. ;  condition,  SO  per 
cent,  Cora,  acreage,  100  per  cent;  condition, 
85.  Barley,  80  per  cent,  acreage  90  per  cent. 
Potatoes  are  equal  to  last  season’s  in  both  re¬ 
spects.  Amber  cane  is  110  per  cent,  in  area, 
and  80  per  cent,  in  condition.  The  fruit 
prospect  is  very  poor.  A  frost  on  the  8th  of 
June  did  considerable  damage.  l.  s.  h. 

Pine  Island,  Goodhue  Co . — Area  of  wheat 
about85  to  90  per  cent,  of  last  year’s.  Oats  and 
barley  about  the  same  as  last  year;  and  an 
increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  corn.  All  of 
the  above  look  well,  but  a  little  late  owing  to 
the  season.  Some  sorghum  planted,  but  is 
late.  The  fruits  raised  will  be  plenty,  except 
currants,  which  will  be  about  half  a  crop. 
Owing  to  late,  heavy  rains,  lands  are  badly 
gullied;  aside  from  that,  gardens  look  well 
for  the  time  they  have  been  planted.  Grass 
good.  o.  e.  s. 

Roscommon,  Roscommon  Co.— The  area  of 
wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  rye  is  larger 
than  in  previous  years;  condition  good.  Grass 
light.  For  fruits  of  all  kinds,  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  than  there  has  been  in  three  years,  w.  b. 

Missouri. 

Amazonia.  Andrew  Co. — Our  crops  in  this 
locality  are  principally  corn,  grass,  wheat  and 
fruit,  about  in  the  order  named.  Wheat, 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  an  average ; 
badly  winter-killed.  A  great  deal  plowed  up, 
and  what  is  left  greatly  mixed  with  cheat. 
Corn,  planted  late;  looks  well,  full  average. 
Rye,  about  an  average,  but  little  grown.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  mostly  early  varieties  planted,  and  are 
about  an  average.  Grass,  except  clover, 
which  was  badly  winter-killed,  is  about  an 
average.  Fruit  prospects  poor;  peaches  all 
killed;  apples  not  more  than  half  crop. 

J.  A.  R. 

A  villa,  Jasper  Co. — About  one-third  of 
the  wheat  sown  will  make  a  fair  crop;  the 
balance  has  been  injured  by  the  hard  Winter 
and  is  from  a  quarter  to  all  cheat.  The  same 
area  will  give  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year.  Oats  poor,  owing  to  dry  weather  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  Cora  about  half,  fair; 
the  balance,  poor;  with  seasonable  weather  it 
may  make  an  average  crop.  Very  little  corn 
on  hand.  Hog  crop  light  owing  to  the  par¬ 
tial  failure  of  the  corn  crop  last  year ;  very 
few  to  go  in  market.  Potatoes  good,  but  a 
small  amount  planted.  Garden  crops  poor, 
owing  to  the  cold,  wet  Spring.  Sorghum  very 
little  grown.  Strawberries  a  large  crop; 
other  berries  light.  No  peaches,  apples  a 
light  crop,  owing  to  late  frosts.  J.  l. 

Brunswick,  Charlton  Co. — Wheat  40  per 
cent,  of  an  average  condition.  Cora  area  in¬ 
creased;  fair  condition,  but  backward.  Oats 
good;  increased  area.  Rye  and  barley  none. 
Potatoes  will  compare  with  other  years. 
Grass  fine.  Pastures  good.  Garden  vege¬ 
tables  plentiful.  Broom-coru  none.  Tobacco 
area  Increased;  transplanting  fairly  under 
way.  Sorghum  average  area;  poor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  late  season.  J.  G. 

Corneau,  Grundy  Co.— Wheat,  area  80; 
condition  60  per  cent.  Corn,  area  100;  con¬ 
dition  76;  poor  stand.  Oats,  area  100;  condi¬ 
tion  80.  Rve,  area  100;  condition  90.  Pota¬ 
toes,  area  100;  condition  90.  Timothy  and 
clover,  area  90;  condition  85.  Sorghum,  area 
80;  condition  80.  Prospect  for  all  sorts  of 
fruit  good,  except  peaches.  o.  w.  v. 

Cornelia,  Johnson  Co. — Corn. which  is  our 
main  crop,  although  late,  looks  fine;  area  100; 
condition  100  per  cent.  Wheat,  area  75;  con¬ 
dition  25.  Oats,  area  125;  condition  90.  Rye, 
area  100;  condition  100.  Grass  and  clover, 


area  100;  condition  90.  Potatoes  only  grown 
for  home  use;  better  than  average.  Flax, 
area  100;  condition  100.  Prospect  for  apples, 
plums  and  berries  is  good.  No  peaches.  Sea¬ 
son  so  far  very  favorable.  L.  l,  h. 

Cuba,  Crawford  Co.— Only  enough  wheat 
for  seed  and  bread  will  be  raised  in  this  county. 
Early  potatoes  already  made  and  excellent. 
Too  early  to  say  anything  about  corn,  oats, 
barley,  etc.  Tobacco  and  sorghum  raised  to 
some  exteut.  Prospect  for  fruits  of  all  lduds 
good,  except  peaches.  Prospect  excellent  for 
crops  generally,  except,  wheat.  n.  .t. 

Ebonv,  Barry  Co. — Winter  wheat,  area  75; 
condition  SO  per  cent.;  spring  wheat,  area  .50; 
condition  90.  Corn,  area  100;  condition  90. 
Oats,  area  105;  condition  100.  Rye,  area  50; 
condition  105.  Barley  scarcely  any  raised. 
Potatoes,  area  100;  condition  100.  Roots,  none 
raised.  Grass,  area  90;  condition  80.  No  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  or  broom-corn  raised;  and  not 
much  sorghum — about  25  per  cent,  of  last 
year’s  crop.  e.  p.  m. 

Evkkton,  Dade  Co. — Wheat  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  a  good  average  crop;  some  are 
harvesting  now.  Oats  and  grass  are  both 
good,  and  prospect  good  for  corn.  Straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes, etc., 
are  also  good;  but  peaches  are  a  failure. 
Apples  only  average .  We  don’t  raise  much 
tobacco.  Potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
truck  are  fine.  D.  J.  c. 

Fulton,  Callaway  Co. —  Wheat  almost  a 
complete  failure,  say  25  per  cent.  Cora,  area 
90;  condition,  90:  oats,  area  100;  condition, 
90;  potato  area  100;  condition,  100,  Roots 
not  grown.  Grass  is  a  great  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion;  area  100;  condition,  100.  Tobacco  is 
largely  grown,  most  of  it  just  now  planted; 
prospect,  100  per  cent,  or  larger.  Apples,  50 
per  cent.;  peaches,  none;  cherries,  75;  straw¬ 
berries,  100;  raspberries,  75.  R.  E.  B. 

Glasgow,  Howard  Co. — "Wheat  area  two- 
thirds  of  an  average;  condition,  about  one- 
half.  Cora  about  average  condition ;  prospect 
fair  but  late.  Potatoes  and  grass  above  an 
average.  Tobacco  very'  flattering  in  condi¬ 
tion;  area  average.  Strawberries  injured  by 
frost  on  May  9ch.  Apples,  half  a  crop.  Sea- 
sen  backward.  J .  H.  T. 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co.— The  area  of  wheat 
is  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  acreage. 
Oats  110  to  115  per  cent.  Corn  a  large  acre¬ 
age,  but  looking  bad.  though  a  few  fields 
look  very  woll.  Small  areas  of  tobacco  and 
sorghum  grown  here.  Potatoes  good,  and 
area  large.  Meadows  in  fine  condition.  Ap¬ 
ples  a  fair  crop.  Small  fruits  plentiful.  A 
little  broom-corn  grown  here.  a.  m. 

Lewiston,  Lewis  Co. — Corn  will  be  an  av¬ 
erage.  Oats  a  little  above.  Potatoes  a  fine 
prospect.  Meadows  not  so  good.  Garden 
crops  an  average.  No  peaches,  few  cherries 
and  apples.  Prospect  good  for  small  fruits. 
We  are  having  almost  too  much  raiu  at  pres¬ 
ent.  T.  D.  M. 

Marysville,  Nodaway  Co. — Wheat  was 
nearly  all  winter-killed,  and  the  balance  will 
be  light.  Rye  is  but  little  sown ;  will  be  an 
average  crop.  Oats,  a  large  crop  put  in,  and 
looking  fine;  uot  headed  yet.  Corn,  a.  large 
acreage  planted,  A  great  deal  had  to  be  re¬ 
planted,  and  is  rather  late;  a  good  prospect  for 
a  full  crop.  Potatoes  look  welt.  e.  b.  h. 

O’Fallon,  St.  Charles  Co. — The  wheat  is 
nearly  a  failure;  one-third  of  the  crop  of  last 
year.  Oats  and  corn  good.  More  corn  and 
oats  this  year  than  have  been  raised  since  the 
war.  Apples  look  well;  cherries,  plums, 
grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  dewberries,  currants  and  all  small  fruits 
better  than  for  three  years.  Potatoes  good. 
Timothy  and  clover  splendid.  No  peaches, 
all  killed.  Melons  look  good.  Mulberries 
splendid.  J.  e.  w. 

Moberly,  Randolph  Co.  — Acreage  of  ce¬ 
reals  about  as  usual.  The  prospects  for  wheat, 
poor;  oats,  good;  corn, fine;  grass,  very  good. 
Potatoes  look  exceedingly  well.  Tobacco  and 
sorghum  first-class.  Penty  of  apples  and 
small  fruits,  but  no  peaches.  Some  broom- 
corn  raised,  but  no  cotton.  We  have  no  spec¬ 
ial  crop.  This  is  a  Blue  Grass  region  equal  to 
that  of  Kentucky.  All  Northern  crops  do 
well.  s.  l.  A. 

Rosendale. — Wheat  prospect  is  very  poor, 
probably  enough  will  be  raised  for  home  de¬ 
mand.  Cora  backward,  but  prospect  good. 
A  large  acreage  of  oats,  no  rye  or  barley. 
Grass  excellent.  J.  H.  H. 

Sedalia,  Pettis  Co. — Wheat  in  Central 
Missouri  25  per  cent  less  than  average iu  area; 
condition  better  than  expected  two  months 
ago ;  some  plowed  up  in  Spriug,  but  regretted 
by  some.  Cora  area  an  average;  condition 
good  but  backward.  Oat  area  25  per  cent, 
over  last  year’s;  condition  very  good.  Rye 
and  barley  very  little  sown  iu  this  section. 
Potato  area  25  per  cent,  less  than  last 
year’s;  condition  poor — wet  weather  and 
late  planting  probably  the  cause.  Grass 
area  increasing  yearly,  with  a  very^marked 


increase  this  year;  condition  very  good. 
Broom-corn  area  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
condition  good,  but  late.  Apples  75  per  cent, 
of  last  year’s  crop,  which  was  good ;  peaches 
absolutely  none.  An  abundance  of  all  small 
fruit.  .t.h.s. 

West  Plains,  Howell  Co.— Wheat  a  fair 
crop.  Harvest  will  begin  about  June  20. 
Corn  about  the  usual  acreage  aud  looking 
well.  Grass  is  light,  but  little  raised.  Oats 
fine.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  good,  and  a  good 
fruit  country.  Cotton,  some  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  doing  well.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  fair;  late  ones  are  being  planted.  This 
is  a  good  potato  country.  A.  b.  b. 

Westpobt,  Jackson  Co.— The  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  June  1,  estimated  the 
prospects  for  fruit  in  this  State  as  follows: 
Apples,  66  per  cent. :  plums,  71  per  cent. ; 
pears,  65  per  cent.;  cherries,  64  per  cent.; 
grapes,  51  per  cent. :  raspberries.  84  per  cent. ; 
strawberries,  93  per  cent.;  blackberries,  41 
per  cent.  Peaches  are  an  entire  failure,  ex¬ 
cept  south  of  Springfield;  and  below  37  de¬ 
grees  it  is  found  that  there  is  quite  a  full  crop, 
so  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  es¬ 
pecially  the  last  tier  of  counties,  an  average 
of  78  per  cent,  is  given.  l,  a.  g. 

Weston,  Platte  Co. — There  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop  of  wheat  standing,  which  will 
make  about  half  the  usual  crop.  Cora,  larger 
acreage  planted  than  usual,  but  from  various 
causes  it  is  iu  bad  coudition.  Some  farmers 
are  planting  the  third  time— verdict, half  crop. 
Oats,  usual  acreage  and  good.  Fine  prospect 
for  potatoes.  Clover  and  Timothy  pastures, 
and  gardens  good.  Orchard  fruits  about  half 
a  crop.  Small  fruits  almost  a  failure  in  our 
neighborhood,  owing  to  late  frosts.  J.  J. 


Kansas. 

Alida,  Davis  Co.— To  say  we  will  have  25 
per  cent,  of  the  usual  crop  of  wheat  is  a  large 
estimate;  injured  by  the  fly  and  the  hard 
Winter.  Cora  large  area;  looks  well,  but 
needs  rain.  Oats  large  amount  in;  only  the 
earliest  will  yield  well  without  raiu  soon.  Rye 
area  less  than  usual— say  25  per  cent,  of  the 
usual  amount,  aud  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
fly;  otherwise  it  looks  welb  Of  potatoes  there 
is  the  usual  area,  and  they  look  well.  A  few 
acres  of  flax  were  sown  this  Spring,  and  it 
looks  well.  Tame  grass,  both  old  sod  and  new 
sowing,  are  good.  o.  s,  r, 

Arkansas  City,  Cowley  Co.— Wheat,  area 
40;  condition,  average.  Corn,  area  125;  con¬ 
dition,  80.  Oats,  area  125  ;  condition,  110. 
Millet,  area  115;  condition,  just  up.  Potatoes 
look  well.  Peaches  a  fair  crop.  Some  kind 
of  a  worm  is  destroying  gardens,  and  some 
fields  of  small  corn  look  as  if  attached  by  the 
cabbage  worm.  a.  g.  f. 

Burlingame,  Osage  Co.— Wheat  is  85  per 
cent,  short  of  last  year.  The  acreage  of  corn 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  a  poor  stand. 
Oats  100  per  cent  more  in  area  :  prospects, 
good.  Potatoes,  50  per  cent,  larger  area. 
Grass,  10  per  cent,  larger.  Sorghum,  about 
the  usual  area.  Apples,  good.  Small  fruits 
of  all  kinds  plentiful.  Very  dry  here,  d.  b.r. 

Cloverdalk,  Chautauqua  Co. —Area  of 
wheat  fully  an  average;  half  or  more  winter- 
killed;  rest  fair  to  medium.  Corn,  early- 
planted,  where  not  washed  out,  looks  well; 
late  planted  and  replants  eaten  up  by  web- 
worms.  A  great  deal  will  be  planted  agaiu, 
making  the  third  or  fourth  time  for  some; 
area  large,  but  general  prospect  as  yet  poor. 
Oat  area  greater  than  usual ;  prospect  good. 
Potatoes  mostly  destroyed  by  floods.  Very 
little  fruit,  except  blackberries  and  peaches. 
Outlook  for  farmers  very  gloomy,  but  we 
hope  for  the  best.  E.  L.  w. 

Havensville,  Potawutumie  Co. — There 
will  not  be  over  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  winter 
wheat.  Cora  late,  but  good.  Oats  a  full  crop. 
Rye  light  crop.  Potato  prospect  good.  Grass 
good.  Cherries  just  getting  ripe  and  a  fair 
crop.  Apples  mostly  fallen  off,  and  there  will 
be  but  a  few.  j.  H.  w. 

Hutchinson.  Reno  Co.— Wheat  an  average 
acreage.  May  make  50  per  cent,  of  last 
year’s  crop.  Corn,  a  full  acreage;  looks 
fair .  Oats,  a  full  acreage ;  prospect  of  a  full 
crop.  Potatoes,  a  full  area,  looking  well. 
All  roots  und  gardeu  crops  look  fine.  Tamo 
and  wild  grasses  have  made  a  splendid  growth 
this  Spring.  o.  m.  p. 

Kingman,  Kingman  Co.— Wheat  about  50 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Corn  acreage 
10  per  cent,  greater,  aud  10  per  cent,  above 
an  uverage  in  condition.  Oats,  acreage  20  per 
cent,  greater,  und  25  per  cent,  better  than  an 
average  In  condition.  Potatoes,  20  per  cent, 
above  average.  Grass  aud  other  crops  slight* 
ly  above  the  average.  Fruit  of  all  kiuds  in 
fine  condition,  and  promising  abundant  yields. 
Sorghum,  Hungarian  and  millet  never  better. 

N.  s.  A. 

North  Topeka,  Shawnee  Co.— Wheat  will 
not  be.cne-fourthof  a  crop;  the  area  largely 


reduced  by  plowing  up  for  spring  crops.  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  in  some  fields  and  others  are  show¬ 
ing  chess  largely.  Corn  is  looking  flue  on  our 
bottom  lauds  where  the  first  planting  came  up, 
but  much  has  been  replanted,  some  the  sec¬ 
ond  time;  but  propitious  weather  from  now 
on  will  meud  all  that,  and  give  us  auother 
corn  boom.  Oats  about  a  usual  crop.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  looking  well,  but  I  think  a  small  de¬ 
crease  in  area.  Small  fruits  are  a  failure,  ex¬ 
cept  strawberries  and  blackberries.  Apples 
not  one-fourth  crop.  Grapes  still  less.  Cab¬ 
bages  aud  watermelons  late,  but  prospect 
good.  e.  w.  B. 

Peoria,  Franklin  Co. — There  was  but  little 
wheat  sown  here  last  Fall,  and  most  of  that 
was  plowed  under  this  Spring.  Oats  and 
potatoes  are  about  an  average  iu  area.  I 
think  there  will  be  more  millet  sown  than  of 
late  years  owing  to  the  wet,  backward  season. 
Corn  is  just  planted.  Some  castor  beans  have 
Vieeu  plautod,  and  are  looking  well.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  about  an  average.  Peaches, 
and  many  of  the  trees  killed.  h.  t.  t. 

Paoli,  Miami  Co.— Wheat,  acreage  one- 
fourth  less  than  last  year;  coudition  poor. 
Cora,  acreage  iu  this  couuty  about  120,000 
acres,  10  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year’s; 
condition  fair,  though  growth  backward. 
Oats,  average.  Timothy,  clover,  millet,  and 
flax  good.  No  peaches.  Cherries,  one  half 
crop.  Apples  and  all  other  fruits  splendid. 
Potato  aud  sorghum  area  larger  than  in  18S4, 
and  crops  in  reasonably  good  coudition. 
Small  fruits  and  garden  truck  of  all  kinds 
good,  or  above  the  standard.  c.  k.  s. 

Salina,  Saline  Co. — Wheat  is  almost  an 
entire  failure  in  this  section,  although  the 
acreage  sown  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
past  few  years.  About  four  times  the  amount 
of  corn  has  been  planted  as  in  previous  years. 
Condition  about  an  average.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  exceptionally  good  save  peaches,  of 
which  there  are  none.  c.  b.  s. 

Walker,  Ellis  Co. — The  area  of  wheat  is 
equal  to  that  in  other  years,  except  the  last; 
but  the  yield  will  be  50  per  cent.  less.  More 
corn  has  been  planted,  aud  it  looks  well.  Oats 
are  a  failure.  We  will  have  a  fair  yield  of 
barley.  Rye  25  per  cent.  off.  Potatoes  aver¬ 
age.  Grass  good.  Gardens  medium.  Sorghum 
looks  well,  and  millet  also.  Broom-corn  fair. 
Very  dry  at  present.  Fruit  a  fair  yield. 

w.  T.  E. 


Menroaka. 

Beaver  City,  Furnas  Co. — Conditions  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grains  not  as  good  as 
last  year.  The  principal  crops  here  are  com 
and  wheat;  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  25 


PteMUanfousi  gtUmtising, 


The  real  cost  of  soap 
is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  price  paid,  but 
by  the  results.  Soap 
made  of  inferior  stock, 
or  of  good  materials 
not  properly  com¬ 
bined, will  injure  what¬ 
ever  it  is  used  upon, 
so  it  is  not  cheap  at 
any  price.  The  Ivory 
Soap  which  Prof. 
Cornwall,  of  Princeton 
College,  says  “Is  very 
“well  made,  and  can 
‘‘not  injure  anything,” 
is  certainly  very  cheap 
at  the  price  which 
any  grocer  will  fur¬ 
nish  it  to  you. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  if  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
mention  this  paper. 
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per  cent,  in  acreage  of  wheat  and  an  increase 
of  corn  of  25  per  cent. ;  corn  is  growing  finely; 
so  is  grass.  No  fruit  to  speak  of — the  country 
is  too  new  for  much  except  wild  fruit  which 
is  good.  Late  frosts  destroyed  tame  grasses 
sowed  in  the  Spring.  c.  E.  D. 

Byron. — Wheat  area  10  percent,  of  an  aver¬ 
age;  condition  75  per  cent.  Corn  area,  110; 
condition  100.  Oat  area,  90;  condition  100. 
Rye  area  40  per  cent ;  condition  75.  Potato 
area  100;  condition  90.  Apples  will  bear  50 
per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Plums  and  berries 
75  per  cent.  w.  h.  h. 

Liberty,  Clay  Co. — Wheat  will  not  make 
over  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  Corn,  late;  heavy 
rains  cannot-  make  over  75  per  cent.  Oats, 
promise  full  crop.  We  raise  but  little  rye, 
barley  or  sorghum.  Potatoes,  full  crop;  also 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries.  Blackberries  killed  back;  paach  trees 
nearly  all  killed.  Fine  crop  of  grass,  if  we 
can  have  dry  weather  to  make  our  hay.  Gar¬ 
den  vegetables  all  fine.  j.  w.  c. 

Milford,  Seward  Co. — We  have  had  a 
cold,  wet  Spring,  favorable  to  spring  wheat, 
oats  aud  rye,  but  late  for  potatoes  and  corn. 
Apples  a  failure;  a  few  in  some  orchards. 
Small  fruits  light.  Cherries  none.  Compared 
with  the  last  two  seasons,  corn  area  is  120  per 
cent.;  condition  100.  Wheat.  80  per  cent.; 
condition  100  per  cent.  Oats,  100  per  cent,; 
condition  100  per  ceut.  Potatoes,  110  per  cent. ; 
condition  100.  Late  rains  helped.  Grass, 
tame.  120  per  cent.;  condition  100;  wild,  70 
per  cent.;  condition  100.  Fruits,  120  per 
cent.;  condition  40.  j.  C.  H. 

Pawnee  City,  Pawnee  Cc . — Area  planted 
to  corn,  as  compared  with  last  year,  105;  con 
dition,  100  per  cent.  Oats,  area  90;  condition, 
110.  Very  little  wheat  raised  in  this  locality. 
Potato  area  about  100;  condition,  100.  Corn 
and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  here;  both 
looking  well.  Corn  in  good  condition,  as  the 
season  has  been  favorable  for  cultivation. 
Some  fields  had  to  be  replanted,  but  generally 
a  fair  stand  was  obtained  the  first  planting. 
Late  frosts  injured  fruits  to  some  extent  on 
low  lands,  but  the  geueral  outlook  is  good, 
except  for  peaches — there  will  be  none.  Ap¬ 
ples  from  present  appearances  will  be  abund¬ 
ant.  Cherry  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit. 
None  but  the  hardiest  raspberries  aud  black¬ 
berries  survive  the  Winter.  j.  H.  L. 

Sterling,  Johnson  Co.— Wheat,  rye  and 
barley  but  little  raised ;  condition  above  the 
average.  Oats,  average  area;  condition  much 
above  an  average.  Same  of  potatoes,  grass 
aud  flax.  Some  sorghum  raised;  condition 
below  average.  Corn  is  the  principal  crop; 
area  about  an  average;  eoudition  below  aver¬ 
age— perhaps  about  SO.  Good  crops  of  berries. 
No  peaches;  other  fruits  about  half  crops. 

c.  E.  8. 

Superior,  Nuckolls  Co.— About  one-fourth 
less  w'heat  than  usual;  looks  well.  Rye  just 
in  bloom ;  promise  of  a  full  crop.  Oats  not 
much  raised;  outlook  good.  Corn  is  king  in 
Nebraska;  fed  mostly  to  hogs  and  cattle  with¬ 
in  our  own  State.  On  account  of  the  unusual 
amount  of  rain  aud  late  Spring  interfering 
with  planting,  corn  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
not  quite  au  average  compared  with  other 
years.  Grass  is  growing  finely :  mostly  native 
prairie  grass.  c.  w. 

Syracuse,  Otoe  Co.— We  bad  a  very  cold, 
backward  Spring,  but  it  was  earlier  tbau  in 
mauy  places  reported  from  lu  the  Rural. 
Small  grains  were  sowed  the  last  of  March 
and  first  of  April,  aud  are  looking  splendid. 
From  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  May  the  weather 
was  cold  aud  considerable  damage  was  done 
by  frost,  especially  on  the  bottoms.  1  plowed 
my  early  corn  and  potatoes  the  second  time 
on  June  1st.  D.  e.  s. 

Dakota. 

Altoona,  Beadle  Co.— Wheat  area  30  per 
ceut.  over  last  year;  condition,  50  per  cent, 
better;  corn  on  old  laud,  25  per  ceut. ;  corn  on 
sod,  early,  15  per  cent. ;  corn  on  sod,  late,  five 
per  cent. ;  condition  20  per  ceut.  Oats,  area 
25  per  ceut.  more ;  condition  40  per  ceut.  bet¬ 
ter.  Potatoes  about  the  same  area,  but  con¬ 
dition  25  per  ceut.  better.  Roots,  20  per  cent, 
better  on  10  per  cent,  more  area.  No  grass 
save  prairie.  Sorghum  area  50  per  cent, 
more;  condition  100  per  ceut.  better.  No 
fruit  but  strawberries  aud  currauts— 50  per 
cent,  better.  Copious  rains  the  last  four 
weeks  and  prospects  of  an  abuudaut  harvest. 


Bramhall,  Hyde  Co. — Our  country  is 
new;  first  settlement  in  Spring  of ’82.  Hence 
little  chance  for  comparison.  Area  this  year 
considerably  larger  than  last,  as  will  be  the 
case  each  succeeding  year  for  at  least  10  years. 
Principal  crops,  wheat,  flax,  oats,  potatoes 
and  corn.  Some  barley  and  rye  raised,  but 
not  extensively.  Area  of  wheat  about  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year;  flax  three  times 
as  large;  oats  about  the  same;  corn  twice 
as  large.  Last  year  crops  failed  from  drought. 
This  year,  up  to  this  time,  is  exceedingly 
favorable  and  crops  bid  fair  to  be  a  success. 
The  different  kinds  of  fruit  have  not  been 
tried  sufficiently  yet  to  give  any  facts  con¬ 
cerning  them,  but  think  they  will  do  well. 
No  tame  grasses  as  yet.  All  kinds  of  garden 
crops  are  a  success.  w.  l.  t. 

Beulah,  Douglas  Co. — This  county  was 
settled  three  years  ago.  Corn,  50  per  cent, 
increase;  condition  good.  Wheat,  25  per 
cent,  increase;  condition  very  good.  Oats, 
25  per  cent,  increase;  condition  good.  Bar¬ 
ley,  100  per  cent,  increase,  condition  very 
good.  Potatoes,  50  per  cent,  increase;  condi¬ 
tion  very  good.  Flax,  50  per  cent,  increase; 
condition  very  good.  No  fruit  except  a  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  of  strawberries,  currants,  etc., 
not  doing  well.  We  have  never  had  so  good 
a  prospect  for  good  crops  as  now.  Rain  abun¬ 
dant.  e.  G. 

Crow  Lake,  Jerauld  Co. — This  section  has 
only  been  settled  three  years,  most  of  it  only 
two.  The  cultivated  area  is  consequently  in¬ 
creasing,  and  is  three  times  larger  than  last 
year  in  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
peas,  flax  and  roots.  All  look  as  well  as,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than,  last  year.  Gardens  are  fine;  very 
little  tobacco,  sorghum  or  rye  raised  here  yet. 
Small  fruits  are  getting  started  and  do  well. 
Apples,  cherries  and  plums  have  been  put  out, 
but  too  short  a  time  to  do  anything. 


Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  the  throat  aud  Inns 
throwing  off  diseased  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allays  the  irritation  which  eai 
the  abnormal  action  of  these  orgaus.  A.  B.  Deming,  Atchison.  Ivans.,  writes :  <;I  I 
used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success, 
effected  a  complete  cure  at  a  time  when  I  had  almost  despaired  of  recovery.  I  - 
sider  It  au  invaluable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  this  character.” 

Ira  Eno,  Dale,  Ivy.,  writes :  “I  have  used  Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland.  Vt.,  wri 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  aud  find  that  it  “  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline’.  T  had 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


•A.NGLO-SWISS  Alii  U 

J ~  CONDENSED  lYIILIXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  *11 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
uncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


Gladstone,  Stark  Co. — Our  country  is  very 
new— first  crop  iu  1882.  Wheat  double  the 
area  of  last  year ;  promises  a  big  crop.  Corn 
about  the  same;  late  frost  cut  it;  looking  good 
now.  Oats  three  times  the  area  of  last  year. 
Barley  and  potatoes  about  the  same  as  last 
year*  Country  too  new  yet  for  rye  or  tame 
grass;  plenty  of  wild  hay.  Small  areas  of 
sorghum,  tobacco  and  flax  last  year;  yield 
very  satisfactory.  Small  fruits  looking 
splendid,  too  early  to  say  anything  about 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  w.  n.  b. 

Glen  Ollin,  Morton  Co. — Our  country  is 
new ;  cultivated  area  as  compare  d  with  1884,300 
per  cent. ;  prospect  of  crops  133  per  cent.  No 
fruit.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain.  Prairie 
grass  never  better.  Land  being  taken  very 
fast.  D.  p.  b. 

Goodwin,  Duel  Co.— Acreage  of  wheat  10 
per  cent,  increase,  and  never  better  stand  and 
color,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Territory. 
Oats  spotted  in  sections.  Barley  coming  on 
nicely.  Rye,  corn  and  roots  not  enough  raised 
to  form  an  estimate.  Gardeus  hurt  by  late 
frost  of  June  8  and  9.  Fruits  are  not  culti¬ 
vated  here  to  any  extent;  but  small  fruits  will 
do  well  if  properly  taken  care  of.  Potatoes 
and  grass  are  always  good  crops.  No  special 
crops.  Flax  looking  nice.  *** 

Hackett,  Barnes  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  larger  than  last  year,  with 
prospects  of  tine  crops.  Considerable  corn 
has  been  planted.  Garden  crops  are  doing  as 
well  as  usual.  e.  w.  h. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  Co. — Wheat  area  15 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year;  oats  40  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year;  barley  20  per  cent.  in¬ 
crease.  The  prospects  for  heavy  crops  are 
good.  h.  s. 

Man  DAN,  Burleigh  Co.— The  acreage  of 
wheat  and  oats  iu  this  section  is  50  per  cent, 
over  last  year’s;  that  of  corn  75  per  cent. 
Potato  area  about  the  same.  An  increase  of 
25  to  40  per  cant,  of  barley.  AU  kiuds  of 
small  grain  looking  well;  corn  backward. 

J.  B.  H. 

Marcy,  Oneida  Co.— Wheat  acreage  about 
two-thirds;  has  wintered  finely.  Cora  not 
more  than  one  half  average,  very  small,  but 
stands  well.  Oats  full  average  aud  looks  lu 
flue  condition.  Rye  about  usual  acreage  and 
looks  very  fine.  Winter  was  very  favorable 
for  all  winter  grains.  Barley  a  very  limiced 
acreage;  looks  weU,  but  backward,  owing  to 
the  late  and  cold  8pring.  Potato  acreage 
one-fourth,  and  many  planted  late  owing  to 
the  backward  Spring.  Grass  very  promising ; 
acreage  somewhat  increased.  Garden  crops 
about  two  weeks  late,  but  coming  ou  finely. 
Fruit  prospects  now  are  limited.  j.  w.  w. 

Meckling,  Clay  Co. — As  compared  with  an 
average  of  lute  years,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
roots  are,  both  in  area  and  condition,  medium. 
Cora,  barley,  aud  potato  areas  large;  eou¬ 
dition  good.  Garden  vegetables  iu  area  aud 
condition  medium.  Sorghum  area  medium; 
condition  good.  Flax,  lately  introduced,  largely 
planted  on  newly  broken  land.  m.  o. 


Poisoning  by  Wbuletalo  in  Gardens, 
Orchard*  an-lt"WdJ.  WOOdSSOn  3 
Pat.  Exterminators  on  under 

OielenrcsofPoUiUH-i,  Gr»ix;Vlu.».yruii 
l'ree«.  Kcc.,  perfectly  rt?«l*Ung  Suown 
with  Powders,  Sulphur,  Ashes. 
Klc.  Price,  {,.00.  IJquid  1 1.11111  lor  Bel¬ 
lows  for  Gardener*  knit  Florists,  kilts 
.the  Rose  Bug,  Cfthbsr?  and  Tobacco 
l  Worms.  Price,  Fl.no.  Cockroach.  Flics 
.  and  Bog  Bellows  for  house  u*e.  ft. 00. 
j  Fowder  for  sale.  Agents  wanted. 

T  WOOD  A  SON, 

74  Cjsilpwt  A?9.,  Chiags,  IU 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June..  St.  Joseph. 

Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  through  Irains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eaotorn  points.  It  i«  I  hi*  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  A,  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

II  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  Stales  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 

Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  A  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE.  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago. 


YOUR 


AND  OUTBUILDINGS  WITH 

Stewart’s  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  STEWART,  71  Cortlandt  St.  New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  FOR  NEW  ROOFS. 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  1 1 

i-WY  "I  Improved  E  1  a  s  t io 

f  --  — -  - Truss.  Worn  niirht 
wltMP  T  A  eipi  TT^^and  l’ositiv.  lv 

kAj  A  LAS  i  1  L  fyj-  aivs  Rupture,  Sent 
TRUSS  Plhy  mail  everywhere. 

1  iveeircuUrs  to  the 

/  NEW  Y0RK  elastic 
\L^r  truss  ca*  - 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
^  Specifics  for 

1  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP* 

^40  /<-^m  DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

by  TJ.  S.  Govenim’t. 

Tl  1  Chart  on  Rollers, 

mid  Book  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys'  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  I  A»™onth  easily  and©  br  cither 
V  I  I  III  *••*.  bn* f  m.n-h  ©voula-s 

I  UUy*9tt'MTgCo  S3<mtfic 
y  K~ ”122  Nassau  Street  N-Y- 

DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes.  Prw 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H  H  ALVIN',  Loncl 
years  Tax  Collector.  Seat  free  to  any  a< 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use. 
It  Is  a  strung  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don't  Injure  stuck.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  os  well  ns  horses  mid  cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
UallruaJs.  Very  neiit,  pretty  st vies  for  I  awns. 
Parks, (<ohuot-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  Inst  ji  life-time.  It  Is  better 
I  liun  boards  or  burbed  wire  iu  every  respect, 
(live  It  n  fait  trial;  It  will  wear  itself  Into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gatos  mode  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  In  light¬ 
ness,  neatuvss,  strength,  and  durability,  wo 
make  1  he  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
nll*lroit  uutoiL utiti  or  Melt-opening  cate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  joultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  I  m  ention  The  boat  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Piters,  and  Post  Au- 
We  also  manufacture  Bussell's  excel* 
•nt  Wind  Engines  tor  pumping,  and  Geared 
Englues  fur  grinding,  etc.  For prlci-.  anil  twrUoulsn 
uk  TUrdwwe  Design,  ot  aildrMt,  mcatlualug  ('.-ijicr, 

SEDGWICK  UK  OS.,  Richmond,  Inti. 


Blunt,  Hughes  Co.— The  area  of  various 
crops  is  about  double  that  of  last  year.  Flax 
predominates;  condition,  very  good.  Grass 
is  200  per  cent,  better  than  last  year.  Timo¬ 
thy  sown  more  generally  than  ever  before. 
Trees  and  tree  seeds  are  extensively  planted. 
There  is  some  broom-corn.  The  sorghum 
area  is  over  500  per  ceut.  greater  than  lost 
year.  Fruit  is  more  generally  planted.  There 
will  be  some  berries,  and  if  the  conditions  re¬ 
main  as  at  present,  there  will  be  immense 
crops  of  everything  planted.  s.  s.  w. 


Topping’s  Portable  Evaporator 

will  dry  all  kinds  of  fruit  Handsome  and  perfect 
Send  for  Circular.  II.  Toppiug,  .Hnriou,  N.  Y. 


Virginia  Farm*.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  B1.ISS.  Centrulia.  Va, 

Dainty  Knife  for  Ladies. 

Cut  shows  exact  size  and  style.  2  Blades 

price  by  mail,  sue  Strong  8  Blade  Jack  Knife 
-  9W  50c.  Our  Steel  Fasut-v  Sukabs.  nickel  plated 
blade*,  <s  inch.  75c.  by  mail.  Ulus.  list  free. 

MAHER  &  GHOSH. 

75  S  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


{Continued  on  page  458.) 
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(Continued  from  page  457.) 

Miller.  Hand  Co. — The  areas  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  barley  and  flax  are  all  largely  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  all  are  doing 
extra  well.  There  never  was  a  finer  prospect 
than  at  present.  A  large  amount  of  ‘'break¬ 
ing”  is  being  done  this  Summer,  a.  c.  e. 

Rapid  City,  Penniugton  Co. — The  areas  of 
wheat,  oats  and  corn  are  double  what  they 
were  last  year,  and  the  crops  are  in  finer  con¬ 
dition  than  for  several  years.  No  rye  and 
very  little  barley  raised.  Potatoes  have  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  proportion  as  grain,  and 
are  in  like  good  condition.  No  tame  grass; 
wild  grass  excellent  and  promises  a  larger 
yield  than  for  six  years.  Garden  crops  are 
now  raised  in  this  section,  but  very  backward 
on  account  of  cold,  late  Spring.  Prospects  of 
wild  fruit  poor;  tame  fruit  is  not  old  enough 
to  bear.  Orchards  all  too  young.  F.  L. 

Raymond,  Clark  Co. — Wheat,  since  our  re¬ 
cent  rains,  has  shot  up  from  10  to  18  inches 
high,  and  is  looking  splendid;  area  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  Additional  ground  is 
being  seeded  to  flax.  Considerable  corn 
planted,  but  whore  on  new  breaking  the  prai¬ 
rie  squirrels  have  taken  it  out  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Vegetables  are  looking  well.  t.  m, 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  Co  — The  pros¬ 
pects  for  fine  crops  never  appeared  better. 
This  statement  applies  to  all  classes  of  farm 
products.  The  acreage  of  wheat  is  much  less 
than  last  year,  and  the  acreage  of  flax  consid¬ 
erably  larger.  6.  c.  J, 

Sykkston.  Wells  Co. — Area  of  wheat  one- 
fifth  more,  and  better  put  in  than  last  year, 
and  could  not  look  better.  Oats  the  same. 
Barley  three  times  as  much  as  last  year,  look¬ 
ing  well.  Areas  of  potatoes  and  roots  in¬ 
creased:  and  they  will  doubtless  do  well,  as 
usual.  A  good  deal  of  grass  seed  has  been 
sowed,  and  it  is  doing  nicely.  Flax  is  also  be¬ 
ing  sowed  a  littl  e  this  year.  Gardens  are  doing 
well.  What  little  fruit  we  have  started  looks 
well.  A  good  deal  of  sod  is  being  turned,  and 
many  more  acres  will  be  cropped  next  year. 

_  D.  H. 

Colorado. 

Saluda,  Chaffee  Co. — Our  crop  conditions 
are  fully  up  to  the  average  on  about  10  per 
cent,  larger  acreage.  Our  important  products 
are  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  barley  and  wheat. 
Garden  crops  are  good.  s.  J.  s. 


Canada. 

Allenford,  Ontario.— Wheat  is  almost  a 
failure — winter-killed.  About  the  usual 
amount  sowu.  Spring  wheat  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Oats,  rye.  barley,  potatoes  and 
grass  are  fair  crops.  Flax  is  growD  in  small 
quantities.  J.  M.  G, 

Ayr,  Ontario  —  Winter  wheat  average 
area  sown,  but  fully  50  per  cent  winter-killed 
and  all  about  two  weeks  late.  Spring  wheat 
average  area  sown  and  promises  an  average 
crop.  Barley  and  oats  the  same  a«  last  year. 
Potatotes  not  so  many  planted.  We  expect 
root  crops  to  be  up  to  the  average  of  last  year. 
Hay  will  be  25  to  40  per  cent  short;  clover 
killed  in  old  meadows.and  badly  “midged”  in 
the  new.  Corn  very  little  grown.  Peas  full 
average  sown  and  promise  well.  Apples  not 
half  a  crop.  Cherries  and  plums  less  than 
half  a  crop  Currants  and  gooseberries  an 
average.  Strawberries  promise  an  immense 
crop.  Garden  stuff  looks  well,  t.  m. 

Barrie.  Ontario.— Of  fall  wheat  there  is  a 
larger  area  than  usual:  it  looks  well,  and  from 
present  appearances  more  than  an  average 
vield.  The  Spring  was  verv  late,  consequent¬ 
ly  spring  grains  not  far  advanced:  hut  oats, 
peas,  and  barley  look  well  so  far.  Abont  the 
usual  onantitv  of  peas  sown,  and  a  larger  area 
of  oats  than  hitherto.  Little  or  uo  corn  or  rye. 
Potatoes,  roots,  etc.,  about  usual  acreage,  bat 
too  early  to  give  an  idea  of  prospect.  Grass 
will  be  under  average — in  fact,  looks  poor.  A 
good  crop  of  plums  and  cherries:  .just  medium 
of  apples  and  small  fruits.  Large  numbers  of 
trees  have  been  winter-killed,  M.  J. 

Bridgeport.  Ontario. — Fall  wheat  in  parts 
of  our  country  looks  splendid.  The  apple 
crop  is  medium  good.  We  expect  a  largo 
crop  of  strawberries  and  raspberries.  Every 
thing  is  late.  F.  M. 

Caibtorville.  Ontario. — The  areas  of  the 
following  crops  are  about  the  usual  average. 
The  condition  is:  wheat,  100  per  cent ,  corn 
90.  oats  100.  rye  100.  barley  100,  timotbv  100, 
Red  Clover  50,  Alsike  100.  Early  fruit  is  pro¬ 
mising.  R.  b.  s. 

Dawn  Mills.  Kent  Co.— The  number  of 
acres  in  wheat  is  about  70  per  cent,  less  than 
last  war,  with  prospect  of  an  average  crop — 
say  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  is  about  10 
per  cant,  less  than  last  year;  prospect,  not 
verv  good ;  weather  too  cold.  A  good  deal 
had  to  be  replanted.  The  oat  acreage  is  abont 
80  per  cant,  less  than  last  year ;  and  not  a  very 
vood  crop  on  account  of  wire-worm.  Rye  is 
not  grown  veryjnuch,  except  for  green  fod¬ 


der.  Barley  has  been  failing  for  years;  not 
much  sowed  this  season;  looks  very  well;  the 
area  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Pota¬ 
toes,  on  account  of  their  low  price,  have 
dropped  off  about  50  per  cent,  from  last  year; 
but  will  be  a  good  crop.  Peas  are  a  fine  crop, 
acreage  50  per  cent,  over  last  year.  Prospect 
for  fruit  better  than  for  two  years.  c.  p. 

Delta,  Ontario.— Area  of  wheat  a  littlo 
larger  than  last  year;  condition  compares 
favorably  with  an  average  of  the  three  past 
years.  Corn  and  root  acreage  very  small; 
growth  backward.  Oats,  barley  and  potatoes 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of 
late  years.  There  is  considerable  fall  rye 
which  looks  well.  Garden  crops  are  late, 
though  looking  well.  The  bay  crop  bids  fair 
to  be  better  than  we  have  had  for  years.  Peas 
are  looking  splendid  and  of  good  quality. 

,T.  E.  B. 

Delware,  Ontario. — About  the  usual  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  peas  sown. 
Fall  wheat  is  rather  light  and  will  not  yield 
as  well  as  last  year.  All  spring  grains  at 
present  look  very  promising.  Hay  will  be 
good,  particularly  clover  and  Orchard  Grass. 
Potatoes  look  well  (lots  of  beetles) ;  mangels 
never  looked  better.  All  garden  crops  look 
well:  peas  in  pod.  Small  fruits  heavy  crops, 
having  escaped  frost  so  far;  apples  medium, 
also  cherries ;  no  peaches;  very  few  pears  in 
this  district.  C.  J.  F. 

Edgkly,  Ontario. — Fall  wheat  is  better 
than  last  three  years:  will  be  a  full  average. 
The  season  is  fully  two  weeks  late.  More 
spring  wheat  sown  this  year  than  formerly, 
but  less  barley.  Very  little  corn  raised — only 
for  green  food  when  pasturage  gets  short. 
Oats  about  the  same  as  in  other  years.  Pota¬ 
toes  about  the  same.  Clover  is  pretty  good  in 
new  meadows.  Timothy  is  short.  Fruit  of 
all  kinds,  such  as  apples,  plums  aud  currants, 
are  very  short.  Grapes  are  going  to  be  an 
average  crop.  M.  mct. 

Emerson,  Manitoba. — In  this  section,  say 
in  a  radius  of  80  to  40  miles  from  here,  wheat 
(all  Spring)  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Oats  and  barley  about  the  same.  Potatoes, 
roots  generally  10  per  cent,  lareer  area. 
Grass  for  hay  is  all  wild  and  plentiful.  The 
season  has  been  cold  aud  wet,  so  that  seeding 
has  been  much  delaypd,  a  few  having  not  yet 
finished  seeding.  Flax  has  increased  proba¬ 
bly  10  per  cent.  Ho  fruits  have  been  grown 
here  for  sal®.  Btiawl  ,orri@s,  ronpborrioa  (in 
suitable  places),  plums,  a  kind  of  high  blue¬ 
berry.  of  which  T  forget  the  name,  black  cur¬ 
rants,  and  some  others  grow  wild  and  of  fine 
quality.  J.  G.  H. 

Ingersoll,  Ont. — Fall  wheat  promises  to  be 
an  average  crop,  although  few  pieces  can  be 
extra  heavy.  All  spring  grain  has  more  than 
average  appearance:  wheat  and  oats  small; 
increased  acreage.  Peas  about  two-thirds  of 
former  acreage;  extra  good  appearance.  Bar¬ 
ley  good  appearance:  small  decrease  In  area. 
Hay,  old  meadows  light;  new,  good.  Apples 
light  bloom ;  trees  healthy  and  free  from  in¬ 
sects.  Pears  heavy.  Grapes  killed  a  good 
deal.  Peaches  all  dead.  Pasturage  good. 
Plenty  of  milk.  w.  c. 

Hillsborough,  Ontario. — Area  of  wheat 
below  the  average;  condition,  fine.  Area  of 
corn,  average;  condition  backward.  Area 
of  barley  and  oats  above  an  average;  condi¬ 
tion  backward.  Grass,  good;  area,  average, 
Apple  prospects  good.  R.  R. 

Listowel,  Perth  Co. — Less  winter  wheat 
sown  than  usual,  but  looks  very  well.  Not 
much  spring  wheat  sown,  bub  it  looks  pretty 
well.  Corn  sown  only  for  fodder  for  the 
cows.  Gats,  about  usual  amount  sown.  Bar¬ 
ley,  usual  breadth  bo  wn.  Potatoes,  price  very 
low;  but  more  than  ever  planted.  We  are 
busy  sowing  roots  now.  and  expect  the  usual 
amount  to  be  sown ;  but  the  fly  is  very  trou¬ 
blesome.  Grass  looks  well  for  a  heavy  crop. 
A  good  deal  of  flsx  is  still  sown,  but  the  nrea 
is  rather  falling  off.  Fruit  not  very  much 
grown;  but  little  bloom  oa  apples,  pears,  and 
crabs:  also  plum9  nearly  all  killed.  Small 
fruits  look  well.  a.  j,  c. 

Mohawk,  Brant  Co. — Winter  wheat  an 
average  crop;  area  one-third  less  than  last 
year.  Oats,  barley,  and  peas  promise  average 
crops.  Of  corn  about  one  half  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate.  Not  many  potatoes  planted,  and 
very  few  roots  raised.  Good  show  for  small 
fruits.  Early  apples  plentiful  Winter 
apples  very  scarce.  More  small  fruits  than 
usual  are  being  raised,  and  only  about  one- 
third  as  many  potatoes.  w.  r.  o. 

Nottawa,  Ont. — Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
are  tbe  staple  crops  here,  aud  will  all  be  a  fair 
average.  Spring  erop3  are  late,  but  the  fine 
showersa  few  days  back  will  bring  them  on 
fast.  Hay  also  has  a  fine  chance,  although 
gome  old  meadows  will  be  light.  Roots  are 
almost  sure  to  be  good,  as  this  weather  just 
suits  them.  Corn  not  much  grown.  Orchards 
are  fair.  Apples  good,  but  the  hard  Winter 
hurt  plums,  pears,  and  some  others.  w.  s. 


Port  Rowan,  Ontario. — Fall  wheat  is  be¬ 
low  an  average  crop,  about  16  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Barley,  oats,  and  peas  looking  well, 
but  late.  Hay,  new  seeded,  heavy;  old  mead¬ 
ows,  light.  Corn,  mostly  rotted  in  the  ground, 
but  what  is  up  locks  well;  farmers  are  re¬ 
planting.  Fruits,  light  crops.  Potatoes  and 
all  other  gardeu  produce  looking  well.  .T.  a. 

Seaforth,  Huron  Co. — Less  fall  wheat  and 
more  Spring;  quality  good.  Oats  and  barley, 
quantity  about  same  as  in  former  years.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  roots,  and  grass,  about  same  qnan- 
tityas  usual.  Peas  are  sown  in  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  than  for  several  seasons,  the  “bug”  hav¬ 
ing  left.  Corn  and  rye  have  never  been  sown 
here  to  any  extent.  All  crops  looking  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Prospects  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  ex¬ 
cellent.  J.  S. 

Scotland,  Ont.— Wheat  is  looking  well- 
equal  to  last  year,  which  was  above  tbe  aver¬ 
age.  Corn  looking  well :  planted  late,  and  25 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Only  about  half 
the  potato  area  of  last  year,  owing  to  low 
price.  Oats  and  barley  about  an  average. 
Not  much  rye  grown.  Hay  and  grass  splen¬ 
did.  Only  about  one  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  roots  owing  to  tbe  late  Spring.  Apples 
scarce.  Pears  above  an  average.  Peaches 
very  few.  Plums  covered  with  the  mark  of 
curculio.  Strawberries  good,  but  25  per  cent, 
less  acreage.  Other  small  fruit  looking  well. 

s.  H. 

St.  George,  Brant  Co. — Wheat  90  per  cent, 
in  area  and  condition.  Barley,  oat3  and  peas 
100  per  cent.  Corn  and  rye  not  much  grown. 
Grass  60  per  cent.  Turnips  extensively  raised, 
but  just  being  sown.  Apples  below  an  aver¬ 
age.  Small  fruit  aud  garden  stuff  promise 
good  crops,  s.  G.  H. 

Stratford,  Fairfield  Co. — Potatoes  as  they 
now  look  are  50  per  cent,  better  than  last  year 
at  this  time.  Grass  crop  will  be  35  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year.  We  are  suffering  for  rain. 

R.  W.  C. 

Stratford,  Ontario. — Fall  wheat  was  sow¬ 
ed  to  about  the  usual  extent  in  this  vicinity 
and  wintered  well,  as  a  rule.  Prospects  good. 
Spring  wheat,  average  breadth,  looks  well. 
Oats  are  always  a  staple  crop  in  Perth,  and 
rarely  fail.  Barley  not  so  much  grown.  The 
area  will  probably  be  less  hereafter,  as  the 
passage  of  the  Scott  Act  (Local  Option  Prohi¬ 
bition),  will  cut  off  the  demand  for  malt. 
Hay  promises  an  exceptional  yield.  It  is  too 
coon  to  apeak  of  roots  yot,  but  t.ho  nnnditiono 
are  favorable.  There  is  promise  of  au  abund¬ 
ant  yield  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  Bees  Buffered 
greatly  from  the  long  Winter,  but  tbe  honey 
yield  from  both  clover  and  basswood  will  like¬ 
ly  be  good.  Cheese  and  butter-makers  have 
plenty  of  milk,  owing  to  good  pasture,  but 
tbe  price  is  lower  than  for  years,  c.  w .  Y. 

Strathroy,  Ontario.— Wheat  area  about 
the  same  as  last  year;  condition  generally 
good.  Heavy  corn;  not  much  planted:  looks 
well.  Oats,  barley,  peas,  potatoes  and  all 
kinds  of  garden  crops  look  well.  Grass  is 
especially  good.  Fruit,  from  present  appear¬ 
ances,  will  be  a  heavy  crop;  trees  looking 
healthy,  with  a  splendid  set,  although  the 
Winter  was  the  coldest  for  many  years,  the 
mercury  falling  20®  to  248  below  zero  several 
nights  in  succession ;  it  is  seldom  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  look  so  well.  G.  B. 
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A  SAD  CASE. 

We  ventured  to  express  not  long  ago  in  these 
columns  our  disapprobation  that  Mr.  David 
Judd,  the  present  “manager”  of  the  Amerieau 
Agriculturist,  should  use  the  columns  of  his 
own  paper  to  degrade  his  brother,  Orange 
Judd,  who,  in  spite  of  misfortunes  several 
years  ago,  which  would  have  heart-broken 
many,  is  now  creditably  editing  a  Western 
journal,  while  the  Agriculturist  is  frantically 
gasping  for  breath  and  life.  Not  only  does 
Mr,  Judd  scandalize  his  brother  in  his  own 
paper,  but  circulars  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  mail'd  broadcast  over  the  country, 
while  paid  advertisements  have  been  sent  to 
and  published  in  other  journals  in  order  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  hatred. 

From  the  July  number  of  the  Agriculturist, 
however,  we  judge  that  our  protest  has  been 
unheeded,  and  that,  goaded  by  desperation, 
jealousy  and  that  madness  which  follows  the 
determination  of  the  Gods  to  destroy,  Mr. 
David  Judd’s  persecution  of  bis  brother. 
Orange,  to  whom  ho  Is  under  a  load  of  obliga¬ 
tions  for  brotherly  assistance  during  a  greater 
part  of  his  life,  still  goes  on  as  ruthlessly  as 
ever. 

The  Agriculturist  makes  no  direct  reply  to 
our  well-meant  protest,  but,  instead,  inflicts 
upon  its  readers  two  columns  of  matter  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  its 
editors,  so  full  of  imputations  of  the  meanest 
nature;  so  full  of  malicious  aud  false  insinua¬ 
tions,  while  carefully,  avoiding  all  positive 


statements,  that  they  should  both  chill  and 
sadden  the  hearts  of  all  good  people  who  read 
them.  If  the  author  or  authors  were  stark 
mad,  or  if  they  aimed  to  deal  a  death-blow  at 
tlieir  own  journal,  already  staggering  under 
the  pernicious  influences  which  have  ruled  it 
for  years  past,  they  could  not  have  struck 
more  viciously, 

A  few  extracts  and  comments  from  these 
two  columns  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  or  not  our  estimate  is  distorted  or  in 
any  wise  unjust.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
hear  both  sides  fully,  before  judging,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  July  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  page  309. 

Editorial  notes  are  quoted  from  Moore's 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  15  years  ago,  which 
speak  iD  commendatory  terms  of  David  W. 
Judd  and  A.  S.  Fuller,  whose  services  were 
then  secured  as  assistant  editors  of  the  Rural. 
The  Agriculturist  congratulates  itself  that 
they  (Fuller  and  Judd)  together  with  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  “the  founder  of  the  Rural,  are  now 
aiding  to  make  the  American  Agriculturist 
valuable  and  acceptable.”  It  was  uuder  their 
management,  however,  that  Moore's  Rural 
New-Yorker  was  very  nearly  ruined,  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  feared  that  these  same 
individuals  are  measurably  respousible  for  the 
suicidal  course  which  is  whirling  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  a  swift  destruction. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  founder  of  Moore’s  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  He  was  not  the  founder  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  which,  when  the 
name  of  “Moore”  was  dropped,  was  changed 
in  every  way. 

The  article  further  implies  that,  the  Rural’s 
Experiment  Grounds  are  but  two  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent.  In  New  Jersey,  alone,  we  have  three- 
and-a-half  acres  under  experiment,  while  the 
Long  Island  Rural  Farm  is  nearly  SO  acres 
and  Mr.  Woodward's  over  800,  all  of  which  are 
used  as  needed  in  our  experimental  work. 

The  article  cautiously  states,  further  on.  that 
the  A.  A.  does  not  coincide  “iu  the  vigorous 
declaration  of  Mr.  Orange  Judd  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  editor  was  a  ‘fraud  and  a  charlatan.’ ' 
Here  htg  extracts  from  recent  letters  which 
the  writer  of  this  has  received  from  Mr. 
OraDge  Judd:  “I  can  not  but  believe  that 
some  person?,  fora  purpose,  have,  in  the  past, 
misrepresented  both  my  words  and  acts,  to 
you.”  Again  he  says:  “When  I  saw  a  para¬ 
graph  iu  which  one  of  my  editors  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  you,  I  rebuked  him  sharply 
lor  it,  aud  expressed  strong  regret."  Again 
he  says,  under  date  of  June  20:  “Now  I  say  I 
never  uttered  or  thought  of  any  such  express¬ 
ion.  As  I  have  written  you,  I  know  I  have 
never  bad  the  slightest  such  feeling.” 

Tbe  article  further  refers  to  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist’s  experiment  farm,  to  which,  in  compari¬ 
son,  the  Rural  farm  is  but  a  “potato  putch.” 
Tbe  truth,  however,  is  that  the  A.  A.  has  not, 
and  never  has  had.  any  land  whatever  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  that  journal  for  experiment 
purposes. 

The  article  refers  to  our  Mr.  Woodward  as 
one  who  has  had  no  experience  which  is  avail- 
aide  in  publishing  an  agricultural  journal. 
There  are  many  good  people  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  who  know  that  there  are 
few  farmers,  who  have  been  more  successful 
as  farmers,  and  that  there  are  still  fewer  who 
have  studied  the  general  economy  and  science 
of  farming  more  persistently. 

The  article  speaks  ambiguously  of  “absorb¬ 
ing  the  R,  N.- Y.’*—  that  is,  playfully  to  those 
intelligent  readers  who  could  not  be  deceived, 
but  with  intent  to  decieve  those  who  may 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Rural’s  high 
standing,  prosperity  and  influence.  Our  older 
readers  are  aware,  though  our  recent  readers 
are  not.  that  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  we 
were  solicited  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  A.  A.  in  order  to  bridge  over  the  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties  into  which  the  Company  had 
fallen.  On  the  other  hand  the  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  have 
increased  every  year  —  without  exception  — 
since  tbe  present  Editor,  with  his  father’s  as¬ 
sistance,  bought,  out  the  paper — then  Moore’s 
Rural  New-Yorker,  It  has  never  since 
that  time  owed  a  penny,  and  it  is  now  fully 
responsible  for  over  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  A.  A.  speaks  of  its  own  circulation 
for  1885  as  greater  than  that  for  12  years  past. 
We  stand  ready  to  stake  from  live  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  (the  sum  to  be  donated  to  a 
benevolent  institution,  whichever  party  mav 
be  entitled  to  it),  that  Itscirculation  is  less  this 
year  than  for  eight  years  past;  less  last  year 
than  the  year  before,  and  so  on  until  three 
years  prior  to  Orange  Judd’s  failure.  Here  is 
a  definite  offer,  if  the  A.  A.  will  give  us  full 
security  for  payment. 

Tbe  A.  A.  further  boasts  of  its  increase  in 
advertising  patronage.  We  have  taken  the 
pains  to  compare  its  advertising  columns  for 
1885  with  those  of  1884.  and  find,  that  with  a 
single  exception  (when  it  was  nearly  the  same), 
it  is.  month  for  month,  from  one  column  to 
two  pages  or  more,  less  this  year  than  last. 

The  article  in  another  part  reproaches  the 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  Cheap,  effective  press,  handy  to  use  and 
but  little  trouble  to  keep  clean,  would  do 
much  to  lighten  the  labors  iu  the  kitchen  of 
every  farm  house,  and  savo  much  that  ordi¬ 
narily  goes  to  waste.  There  are  plenty  of 
presses  in  the  market,  but  these  cost  money, 
and  many  are  very  difficult  to  cleanse  after 
use,  so  that  in  many  little  things  the  good 
woman  will  dispense  with  their  use  rather 
than  be  to  the  trouble  of  washing  them.  The 
implement  which  we  show  at  Fig.  234,  while 


Fig.  234. 

not  new  in  design,  meets  the  ubove  want  per¬ 
fectly  aud,  withal,  is  easily  made. 

The  only  noticeable  new  feature  about  it  is 
the  substitution  of  a  pair  of  strap  hinges  for 
the  strip  of  leather  usually  employed  to  form 
the  connection  between  the  sides;  and  these 
are  a  great  improvement,  for  tho  reason  that 
they  do  not  absorb  grease  or  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  and  are  so  much  easier  to  get  cleau 
when  wushed.  To  construct  it  procure  a 
board  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  GO  inches 
lougund  one  inch  thick;  some  hard  wood  is 
p referable,  i’lane  it  all  round,  saw  it  iuto  two 
pieces  of  equal  length  and  shape  it  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  leaving  the  wide  parts  15  inches 
long  and  leaving  the  handles  two  inches  wide 
with  the  edges  nicely  rounded,  Buy  a  pair  of 
What  are  kuown  as  heavy  strap  hinges,  three 
inches  wide,  ora  single  one  six  inches  wide, 
and  put  them  on  as  shown  in  tho  cut.  with 


kind  of  small  fruit  for  making  jellies,  etc 
A  strong  bag  or  sack  will  be  needed  to  hold 
whatever  is  to  be  pressed,  or  it  can  be  placed 
in  a  plain  cloth — gathered  up  so  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  sack  for  holding  it. 

Any  housekeeper  who  will  procure  this 
simple  press  will  find  it  very  convenient  and 
worth  all  it  costs  many  times  over. 


ROACH  EXTERMINATOR. 

In  reply  to  A.  L.  J  ,  in  Rural  of  June  13, 
as  to  what  would  effectually  rid  her  friend’s 
house  of  roaches,  I  would  say  that  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  several  years  in  city  houses,  where 
these  pests  are  far  more  troublesome  than  in 
the  couutry,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that 
“Buhach”  powder,  which  is  manufactured 
from  a  California-grown  plant  (Pyretbrum 
cinerariaefolium;  the  flowers  only  are  ground 
into  powder. — k.  m.)  is  an  effectual  extermi¬ 
nator  of  these  pests.  I  saw  It  applied  in  a 
hotel  once,  and  after  the  application  of  the 
powder  one  bushel  of  dead  roaches  were  swept 
up.  Bubach  contains  no  poison,  it  simply 
acts  upon  the  spiracles  of  the  insect  and  kills 
by  suffocation;  therefore,  no  possible  harm 
can  result  to  the  operator  or  others  coming 
iu  contact  with  the  powder. 

.TAMES  E.  CONDON. 


Domestic  CcoHflina) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


The  Edmiston  &  Waddell  Co.,  351  and 
353  First  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.— An  illus¬ 
trated  circular  with  full  description  of  the 
new  John  P.  Manny  Mower.  This  machine 
is  claimed  to  be  the  only  one  with  the  patent 
short  stroke  and  shear  cut,  a  new  feature, 
which  is  said  to  make 'it  of  very  light  draft 
and  very  easy  to  handle,  very  desirable  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  mower. 

Also  circular  of  their  riding  corn  and  pota¬ 
to  cultivator,  which  is  so  made  that  the  rider 
aud  driver  can,  while  riding,  easily  guide  the 
teeth  so  as  to  closely  follow  the  row,  cutuug 
up  all  weeds  aud  stirring  the  ground.  There 
are  also  shields  provided  that  prevent  the 
young  corn  from  being  covered  during  the 
first  working.  All  our  readers  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  for  and  examine  these  circu¬ 
lars. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


RASPBERRY  vinegar. 

Pour  one  quart  of  vinegar  over  three 
quarts  of  raspberries,  and  let  stand  three 
days.  Strain  them,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice 
add  one  pound  of  sugar,  boil  for  10  minutes, 
skiiu  closely,  and  bottle  up.  A  few  spoonfnls 
in  a  glass  of  cold  spring  or  ice  water  make  a 
most  refreshing  summer  drink. 


Editor  of  the  Rural  with  having  been  in  a 
cloth  store.  “One  of  its  long-time  Asso¬ 
ciates”  (A.  S.  Fuller,  no  doubt)  “found  him 
there  and  endeavored  to  make  an  editor 
of  him.”  It  is  quite  true  that  we  tvere  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  wholesale  woolen  business  for  12 
years,  in  the  firm  of  Charles  Abernethy  &  Co., 
prior  to  1870,  It  may  also  be  true  that  the 
“long  time  Associate”  tried  to  make  an  editor 
of  us.  But  we  humbly  submit  that,  if  so,  he 
succeeded  only  too  well,  since  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  us  (privately)  of  having 
robbed  him  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  while  it  is  plain 
that  we  have  succeeded  remarkably  where 
the  “Associate,”  with  full  swing  as  Editor  iu- 
Chief,  disastrously  failed.  Had  the  “Asso¬ 
ciate”  been  blessed  with  a  trifle  more  of 
brains  and  a  deal  more  of  integrity,  he  might 
now  have  been  enjoying  a  part  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral's  income  instead  of  being  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  it  with  a  loss  of  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  money  aud  an  exhaustless  secretion  of 
spleen  aud  mortification. 

Now  after  the  above  remarks,  If  the  A.  A. 
chooses  to  persist  in  its  crazy-headed  personal 
attacks,  we  can  not  save  it.  If  David  Judd  is 
mad  enough  to  fancy  that  he  is  to  be  raised 
up  in  the  ratio  that  he  reviles  others,  he  will 
ere  loug,  if  he  is  not  already,  be  scouted  as  an 
insufferable  disgrace  to  farm  journalism.  We 
do  not  know  him  personally.  He  has  over  and 
over  agaiu,  through  personal  friends,  pressed 
us  “to  bury  the  hatchet.”  But  we  have  uo 
hatchet  to  bury.  It  is  not  a  personal  matter. 
It  is  as  the  inefficient,  unscrupulous  “mana¬ 
ger”  of  an  old  farm  journal  that  bears  a  na¬ 
tional  name,  and  that  should  be  worthy  of  a 
national  support,  that  we  call  upon  him  to  sell 
out  his  interest — while  yet  there  may  be  time 
— to  capable,  broad-minded,  conscientious 
men. 


G . 


gasar.a^^POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 

BALTIMORE,  cole  makers  ■■<•»  y  «-»■»■  V  »  llwl 

and  they  WH.t  8RNI)  YOU,  Fit EK,  an  attractive  book,  which  tells  yon  HOW  TO  MAKE 
*IK-ST- CLASS  FERTILIZERS  AT  HO. TIE,  for  LENS  THAN  HALF  their  usual  cost. 


one-inch  wood  screws,  bending  the  binges  so 
as  to  tit,  as  shown.  With  this  lard,  or  tallow 
can  Le’straintd,  the  juice  pressed  out  of  any 


It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  to  a  people 
who  lived  aud  thrived  20  centuries  ago  for 
our  cauuiug  industry  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Years  ago,  so  goes  the  tale,  a  party  of  Acueri- 
caus  excavating  in  the  ruins  of  Fompeii, 
found  some  jars  of  preserved  tigs,  which  upon 
opening  proved  to  be  fresh  and  good.  It  was 
thought  that  the  figs  had  been  put  into  the 
jars  iu  a  heated  state,  for  small  punctures 
had  been  made  in  the  jars,  apparently  for  the 
escape  of  steam,  and  then  resealed.  The  hint 
was  takeu,  and  from  those  few  jars  of  figs  the 
industry  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year 
until  it  has  assumed  the  colossal  proportions 
of  the  preseut  day. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

renovation  of  furniture;  blood  purifier; 
pie-crust. 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  take  scratches  off 
from  common  furniture!  We  have  a  pine  set 
that  was  stained  and  varnished  which  is  iu  a 
deplorable  condition.  Could  I  stain  and  var¬ 
nish  it  again! 

2.  Is  red  clover  tea  a  good  blood  purifier? 

Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  lias  this  latent  pols.  fi 
counting  bis  veins.  Tlio  terrible  a  offerings  on 
dured  by  those  attiu  toil  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  woti  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

iu  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  lias  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  It  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  0.  1.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


BLACKBERRY  ACID. 

To  12  pounds  of  fruit  add  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  aud  five  ouuees  of  tartaric  acid. 
Let  stand  48  hours,  and  then  pour  into  a  bag 
and  let  drip.  To  each  pint  of  juice  add  one- 
and-one-half  pound  of  sugar;  heat  but  do  not 
boil.  When  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  strain 
again,  bottle  ami  cork  tightly.  Use  same  as 
above. 

WALNUT  PICKLES. 

Scald  the  nuts  with  lye  and  rub  off  the  outer 
skin.  Put  them  into  strong  salt  water, chang¬ 
ing  the  water  every  third  day  for  nine  days, 
keeping  closely  covered  from  the  air.  Then  take 
them  out  and  wipe  them  carefully,  and  pre 
pore  the  pickle  as  follows:  For  100  nuts,take 

of  blciuli  popper  and  ginger  root,  oaob,  one 

ouuce;  of  clove?,  mace  aud  nutmeg,  each,  oue- 
half  ounce.  Pound  all  the  spices  te  powder, 
and  mix  well  together,  adding  two  tablespoon 
fuls  of  mustard  seed.  Put  the  nuts  into  a  jar, 
strewing  the  powdered  spices  between  every 
layer.  Boil  for  five  minutes  oue  gallon  of  good 
vinegar,  and  pour, while  boiling, over  the  nuts, 
tie  up  closely  and  set  away  for  use.  I  have 
always  used  the  white  waluut  or  butternut. 
Gather  when  half-grow  n,  dr  when  they  can 
be  readily  pierced  with  a  pin.  This  pickle  is 
good  for  a  long,  long  time,  in  fact,  age  im¬ 
proves  it.  COUSIN  MYRA. 


A  FRUIT  PRESS. 


If  so.  bow  is  it  made?  Can  any  of  the  Rural 
readers  tell  me? 

3.  Can  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  nice, 
flaky,  pie  crust  which  is  measured  in  a  cup, 
not  the  crust  but  lard  and  flour? 

HULDAH. 

Ans.  1.— The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  the 
furniture  is  to  have  all  of  the  old  paint  and 
varnish  removed  aDd  then  to  stain  or  paint 
and  varnish  anew.  You  could  no  doubt  get 
the  materials  mixed  for  use,  at  a  cabinet  shop. 
2.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a 
blood  purifier.  All  so-called  nostrums  are 
humbugs.  The  desired  effect  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  dieting,  cleanliness,  plenty  of 
out  door  exercise  and  good,  pure  air.  3.  There 
are  cups  and  cups  and  they  have  caused  many 
a  culinary  failure.  Take  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
butter,  or  butter  aud  lard  mixed,  and  a  quart 
of  sifted  flour.  Chop  it  into  the  flour  with  a 
knife — never  mix  with  the  hands— until  it  is 
tine,  yellow  and  crisp  like  meal,  add  a  little 
salt  and  wet  up  with  ice-ccld  water — the  last 
is  imperative  if  you  would  have  your  crust 
flaky.  Mix  briskly  and  evenly,  handle  as 
little  as  possible,  roll  from  you  and  manage 
to  get  the  paste  into  shape  with  a  very  few 
strokes  of  the  pin. 

Please  address  all  communications  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Department  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

Prof.  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder 

is  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  N. 
Horsford,  the  well-known  authority  on  wheat 
and  its  conversion  into  bread.  Always  re¬ 
liable. — Aifc. 


ran. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  anil  Political  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  In  Agriculture  Instruction  la 
free.  Entrance  Examination!)  begin  at  y  A.  .11.  June 
15  and  Sept.  15. 18S5.  For  the  Un'ivfrsitt  Register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  llhaca,  N.Y. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


The  sweepstakes  prize  butter  at  New  Orleans 
Exposition  was  salted  with  Ash  ton’s  salt. -Adv. 


Communications  Reckivud  cor  the  Week  Ending 
SjAXurn.z>AT,  Jcn»?7,  WU3. 

J.  J.,  thanks.-H.  S.-F.  C.-J.  M.  J  — J.  S.  D.-R.  C.- 

R.  W.  F.— A.  J  C.-R.  C.  C.— J.  H.  G.— W.  G.  W.— C. 
W.  G— W.  J.  Jr.-H.W.  H.-N.  B.-W.  H.  B.-J.  G- 
U.  Jl.-W.  H.  DaO.— P.  G.  P.— G.  B.-S.  S.  W.— J. 
McL.— J.  McG.-I.  B.  E.-J.  L.  B.-S.  W.  J.-Jobn 
Smith,  raspberries  all  right:  strawberries  dead.— 
J.  L.  B.— N.  J.  S.-B.  X.  J.-  J.  B.  W  — S.— P.  M.-Z.  VV. 
T.-.T.  McG.— S.  S.  W.-C.  W.  C.-E.  A.-D  McD  -J. 
M.  F.— T.  E  — E.  E.  B.-J  J.-W.  A.  D.- J.  L  — P.  E.  J.— 
S  W..  (hunks  — T.  B.-J  P.-J.  L.  McD..  thanks.  We 
wish  you  might  have  been  there.— R.  W.  s.— S  C.  S.— 

S.  E.  B.-J.  U\—  H.  S.  W.-G.  E.  C.-Mrs.  B  C.  P. 
-  J .  J  G.-C.  H.  H.— T.  Y.-  T.  R.  W.— P.  IL  B.-W.  K. 
— W.  H.  A. — J  M.-R.  G.— thanks  — C.  W.  C,— H.  H.  R. 
E.  C.-J.  S.  G.-W.  J.A.-R.  H.-G.  J.B.-P.  M.  A.  and 
S„  plants  received.— J.  V..  plants  recelved.-J.  B. 
potatoes  received.— F.  N,  L,,  Implement  received. 

PRODUC  E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18(1*3. 

S.  H.  &  E,  H.  FROST. 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N  V.  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp- tig  card  s.ete..  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Hr tt.it.  New-Yorker 
Irvluc  National  Bank  etc. 


17  Size.,  I  to  40  Horse  Power;  *d-.<pt*»J  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  Lea-ling  Railroads. 

Also  the  Celebrated  I  X  I.  Feed  Mill,  I  X  1.  Stalk  Cut- 
ter,  I  X  L  Shelter,  llonte  Powers,  Wood  and  Iron 
Punipt,  Tank*,  Nov  Co'  II  .tying  Tool*.  Ac. 

For  Cstalogti-.-  »nd  Price  I.UC,  uddresa 

U.  S.  Wind  Eaglaa  Sc  Pump  Oo.,  Batavia,  III, 


potatoes  received.— r.  u.,  implement  received.  With  Forcf  FfM  Attachment 

'  —  Plants  corn  and  beans  without  using  any  other  de- 

vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. 

PRODUCE  rOMVTSKTON  uatt«1'  littij  ticek  fanmmjmill. 

*  L  VjUJl.mGOi'Ii*  HUUOH1  Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  Iu  the  market. 

E18TABL I8HED  18113.  Send  for  circulars  to 

SkJ  2.  C  U  CD/ICT  GESKSKEVULBYM'F’fi  CO., 

*  V*,  .  *  “•  Mt.  Morris.  N.  Y..  lb  S.  A. 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N  V.  ’  - - - 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished  m  m  _  fx  a  ■  n  ■%  ■%  \  » 

stencils,  shl  pp-ng  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt-  HJB  OvULDD  W 

ness  guaranteed.  References,  Ru  tt.it.  New-Yorker  IWl  h.l  nr  Ey  ll  8 

Irvine  National  Bank  etc.  IVIVwllhilK  I 

FARMERS'  SAW  MILI  GRAIN  DRILL. 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  L  Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 

rmrr-tr -<a  Tm  *Z7|  and  strictly  first  class.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac- 


A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  L 

nuAMM 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL" 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 


tlon  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  DrUl 'ought  to  -lo.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  Me?*  11  ERttV. 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  M c$Il ERR Y  dk  CO., 

llnytou,  O. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw- 'till. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 

I  WILLIAMS^ 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  ttoe.'s  latest  trial,  overt:  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSV  TLLE  Af.'R’L  WORKS, 
el.  Johmmllc, Montgomery  Co.,  Now  York. 


OUli  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  *  to  10  H.  1\  Automatic.  Spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  id  ft.  carriage, 
S3  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  34t-lncn  arbor,  S  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
50-Inch  solid  s.ivr.  50  ft.  s  inch  t-ply 
belting,  food-holt*,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Klg  com¬ 
plete  for  operation.  1 1 . 1**0  on  ears. 
Engine  on  skids,  $'0U  less.  Engine 
wifi  l-urn  slAbs  from  ^ho  saw  two  to 
eight  feel  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  w.  PAYNE  A-  SONS, 
Elmlm,  N.  3.,  Box  $41. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger. 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  SOU  H.  P. 

‘•EUREKA  ”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SI  BSTITI  TE. 

Beautiful  Stained  uiass  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass  Illustrated  catalogues.  35c. 

Also  mnfrs.  of  the  H  1'ctrlo  Latent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Glass  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Sen,  1  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  C.  I*.  SElli  MFC.  CO., 
Domestic  Building, 

Cor.  Broadwa>  and  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FEE  FI’S  IMPROVED' 


WIND 

ENGINE 


The  Lightest,  Strongest 
and  Lades;.  Ragulswd  Wind 
Entfiflt  In  M-o  world.  Send 
for  ClrouDrs  so  the 

Springfield  Machine  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD.  0. 


PARTS 
1LC  IRON 


AuL.  WORKiNt 
MAQC  Of  M  ALLCA 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Ripley  County,  Osgood . Aug.  11, 14 

Rush  County,  RushviUe . Sept  8, 11 

Shelby  County,  Shelbyvllle . Sept.  1,5 

Steuben  County,  Angola . . .  Oct.  5.  9 

St.  Joseph  County.  South  Bend . Sept.  31,  25 

Tippecanoe  County,  I.nfnyette . AUg.  SI,  Sent  ,  8 

Tipton  Conntv.  Tipton  . Sept.  2i,  at 

Vigo  Couut.v. Terre  name . sept.  14,  19 

Wabash  County,  Wabash . Sept,  s,  11 

Warren  County,  West  Lebanon . Sept  8,  12 

Warrtek  County,  Boonevllle . 0°*-  ®,  10 

WaahlngtO'i  County,  Salem . .’..Sept.  14,  IS 

Wayne  County,  Richmond . June.  10,  IS 

JNP1AHA  DISTRICT  FAIRS. 

Acton  Fair  Association,  Acton,  Marlon,,.:. .Sept.  ?,  u 

Bridgeton  Union,  Bridgeton,  Barite . ...Aug.  24,  29 

Dunkirk.  Union,  Dunkirk,  Jay. ...  . Aug.  18,  21 

Eastern  lndlnnn  Agr’l ,  Eendallvltle.  Noble.  ..Oct.  8,  9 

Edluhurg  Union,  Edinburg,  Johnson . Aug.  lg,  22 

Fall-mount  Union.  Kalrtnount,  Grant  . Sep.  14, 18 

Fountnlu,  Warren  &  Vcr.,  Covington. 

Fountain . 8ept.  22,  35 

Francesvllle  Agricultural,  VTaneenv Ilia, 

Pulaski  . Sept.  22,  25 

Renry,  Madison  &  Del ,  Middleton,  Henry.  .Aug.  18.  21 
Kulghtstowu  Union. Kuigli  tatown,  Henry  .Aug,  25,28 

Lawrence  Dt-trlct.  Lawreuoe,  Murmii. _ _ Sept,  15.19 

Loogootor  Agricultural.  Loogootee,  MurtlU.  .Sep.8,  12 

Miami  and  Fulton.  Mary,  Mluml, . Oct.  1,8 

New  Ross  Agricultural,  New  Ross, 

Montgomery . . . Aug,  10, 15 

Northeastern  Indiana.  Waterloo, 

Dekalb .  . Sep.  28  to  Oct.  3 

Oilcans  Agricultural,  Orleans,  Orange  .  ...Sep.  23,  is 
Plalntleld  H>>r.  &  Ag’l.  Danville, Hendricks.  ..Sept.  1,  4 
Poplar  Grove  A  H.  &  M.  A.,  Poplar  Grove, 

Howard .  Oct.  5,  9 

Southeastern  Indiana.  Aurora,  Dearborn _ Sept.  1,5 

Switzerland  and  Ohio,  East  Enterprise. 

Switzerland .  . Sept.  8,  it 

Urmyvllle  Agr'L  Urmyvllle,  Johnson . Oct.  8,  li 

Wayne,  Henry,  and  Rand.  Dalton,  Wayne.. Sept.  8, 11 
Wells  and  Blackford,  Montpelier, 

Blackford . . . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Xenia  union,  Xeula.  Miami .  Sept,  l,  5 

NKBllASUA  COUNTY  AND  DIBTtUOT  PAIRS. 

Adams  Co.  Agr'l  Society.  Hastlugs  .... _ Sept,  23,  25 

ltrowu  CO.  Agr'l  Society.  Long  Pint . Oct.  I,  8 

Burt  Oo.  Agr’l  Society.  Ouklaud  _  Sept.  29,  Out.  l 

BulTalo  Co,  Agr’l  Society.  Kearney. .  Sept.  T,  10 

Custer  Co.  Agr'l  Society,  Broken  Bow.  Sept.  3u.  Oet.  2 

Cass  Co.  Agrl  Society,  Plattsmonih . Sept.  1, 14 

Columbus  Driving  Park  Ass'ii,  Columbus  ..Sept.  9,  n 

Colfax  '  <►.  Agr  I  Society,  Schuyler . Sept.  8(1,  Oct.  2 

Dodge  Co.  Agr'l  Society,  Fremont.., .  Sept.  8.  10 

Dixton  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  Honor . Sept.  15,  17 

Flliniure  Co,  Agr’l  Society,  Geneva. . . Sept.  7. 11 

Gage  Co.  Agr'l  Society.  Beatrice . Oct.  6,  9 

Hall  Co.  Ag'l  Society,  Grand  Island . Sept. 22,  28 

Hamilton  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  Aurora . Sept.  23.  26 

Holt  Co  Agr’l  Boelet*  O’Neill  City . Sept  7.  S,  9 

Howard  Co.  Agr  1  Society.  St.  Paul . Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 

Jefferson  Co.  Agr'l  Society.  Fair  bury . Sept.  1,  4 

Johnson  Co.  Agr'l  Society,  Tecum  non..  Sept.  29,  Oct,  2 

Knox  Co.  Agr'l  Nooleey,  Creighton . Sept  ?V,  25 

Loup  Co,  Agr’l  Society,  Almeida,  . Sept.  24,  vs 

Lancaster  Co.  Agr'l  Society.  Lincoln . Sept.  U,  is 

Merrick  CO.  Agr'l  Society,  Central  Ulty . Sept,  7. 10 

Madison  Cq,  Agr'l  Society,  Madison . Sept.  23,  25 

Pawnee  Co,  Agr'l  Society.  Pawnee  City — Sept.  22,  25 

Polk  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  Osceola  . Sept.  1. 1 

IllchardHoti  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  Salem  ...  Sept.  8,  11 
Red  Willow  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  IndiunolA..  .Sent.  2, 3,  4 

Seward  Co.  Agr’l  Society,  Seward . . Sept.  2,  5 

Saline  Co.  Agr'l  Society,  Crete . ..Sept.  1,  1 


Dallas,  Adel . 

Davis,  Boom  Held . 

Decatur.  Leon . 

Delnwarc.  Manchester . 

Drs  Moines,  Burlington. .  . . 

District  at  Mt  Joy,  Davenport . 

Dutdap  District,  L  unlap  ..  . 

Eastern  Iowa  District,  Winfield . i 

Fayette,  West  Union . . . 

Floyd,  Charles  City . . . 

FrankLin.  Hampton . . 

Greene,  Jefferson . 

Oruudv,  Grundy  Center . 

Guthrie.  Menlo . 

Hancock.  Brlit . . 

Hnrdln  Eldorn . 

Harrison,  Mlssonri  Valley . 

Henry,  Mt.  Pleasant . 

Howard,  Cresco . . . 

Ido,  Ida  Grove . 

towa.  Marengo  . . .  . 

Jackson,  Muquoketo . 

Jasper  Newton . 

Jefferson,  Fatrlteld . A 

Johnson.  Towa  City . 

Jones,  MoutloeUn . A 

Keokuk.  What  Cheer . 

Kossuth,  A  Igor  a . . . 

Lee,  Pound  Ison . . . 

l.oulsa,  Wapello . 

Lucas,  Charlton . . 

Madison,  Wiuterset  . 

Shelby,  Harlan .  . 

Strawberry  Point  District,  Strawberry 

Point . . 

Story,  Nevada . 

Tama,  Tamil  City  .  . . 

Taylor,  Bedford . 

Union.  Alton . . 

Union  at  La  Porte  City.  La  Porte  City. 
Union  at  West  Liberty,  West  Liberty.. 

Van  Huron,  Keosnuqua . 

Wapello,  Ottumwa  . . 

Washington,  Washington . 

Wayne.  Cory  don . 

Webster,  Ft.  Dodge  . . 

West  Point  District,  Lowell . 

Winneshiek  Decorah . 

Woodbury,  SJoux  City . 

Wright,  Clarion . 


STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 
1885. 


Fhystclam  and 
Druggists  Recommend 


.AUg.  SI.  Sep.,  8 
.  .Sept.  28.  Oct.  3 

. Sept.  14,  18 

. Nov.  Ill,  19 

Sept  28,  Oct,.  3 

. Sept,  -t,  it 

. Sept.  7,  12 

. Sept  14.19 

. Aug.  25,  29 

. sept.  15,  18 

. Sept.  7,  12 

.Aug.  Sl.Sept.5 

. Sept.  11,  IS 

. Sept  10, 16 

. Sept.  7,  1 ' 

.Sept  21,  Oct  7 

. Sept.  21.25 

.Sept.  9,  Oet.  21 

. Nov.  10,  13 

. Sept.  7.  11 

. Sept  7.  12 

. Sept.  22,  25 

. Sept  7.  11 

. oct.  2i,  as 

. Sept.  14,  IS 

...  ■ . JBIL, . Aug.  24,  29 

Oregon.  Salem... . . Sept.  21,  25 

Kan.  t  'lty  Inter  State  Fair,  Kan.  City, Mo., Sept.  11, 19 

New  England  Fair,  BanRor,  Me . Sept.  1,  5 

Mlssonri,  st  I, bulk . Oet.  5, 10 

Granger's  Picnic,  Williams'  Grove,  Meehau- 

leftburgO.  Pa . Aug.  31.  Sept.  3 

New  Jersey.  Wwverly . ...Sept.  11,  19 

Maine,  Lewiston  . Sept.  21,  25 

Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Can . Sept.  9,  18 

Tri-State  Fair  Toledo . Sept.  7.  12 

No.  Inti,  and  So  Mich.,  South  Bend,  Ind _ Sept.  21,  26 

Ontario.  Great  Central,  Hamilton . Sep.  21,  25 

Minnesota,  So.  Eastern  District,  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau . Oct.  19, 18 

North  Carolina.  Raleigh . Oct.  12, 17 

MAINE  COUUIY  FAIRS. 

Oxford.  Paris . Sept.  *29,  Oet.  1 

Franklin,  Farmltigtou  . ...Oct.  6,8 

Sagadahoc  Agricultural,  Topsbam . Oet.  13, 15 

UHODK  ISLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Woonsocket  Fair,  Woonsocket . Sept.  15,  17 

Wasldugron,  Kingston . Sept.  15,  17 

Aquldneek.  Newport . Sept.  15,  17 

VERMONT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Poultnej  Industrial  Society,  Poultney...  .Sept.  22.  24 

Lamoille  Valley  Fair,  MortlsvlUe . Sept  22,  24 

Addiaon  MiddfeUtiry . . . Sept.  1,  S 

Franklin,  Sheldon . Sept.  1,  3 

Ntnv  II A  MI-SHIRK  FAIRS. 

Upper  Coast  and  Essex  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Colebrook . Sept.  2S,  24 

MASSACHUSETTS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Fraukliu  Grecufleki  — . . . 

Worcester  Fair,  Worcester . . 

Esst  Hampden  Ag’l.  Soc  ,  Palmer, . 

TTooslek  Val'oy.  North  Adams . 

Berkshire  Ag'l  Soc.,  Pittsfield . 

Plymouth,  bridges ater . . . 

Hampden  Ag‘L  society,  West  Spring  field.. 

No  Worcester  Ag’l .  Soc  ,  Fitchburg . 

Bristol,  Taunton . 

Brocton,  Rrocton  . 

Hampshire  Ag’l .  Roc.,  Amherst . 

Deerlleld  Valley  Fair,  Charlemout . 

Nantucket  Ag'l  Sue.,  Nautuc-ket . 

Essex  Ag’l  Soc  ,  Newl.uryport . 

eoNNEcnotrr  county  fairs. 

Westhrnnli  Ag'l.  Sue.,  Westbrook . 

<  heater  Ag'l.  Bee.,  Chester . 

Clinton  Ag’l.  Soc.,  Clinton  . . 

Union  Ag’l.  Society  of  Mouroe,  Huutlng- 

ton  and  Trumbull . 

Windham,  Brooklyn . ! 

Watertown  Ag'l.  Afls.,  Watertown  . 

Hillside  Agr’i.  Soc.,  Cuimnlugton . 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Sussex,  Sussex . 

Burlington.  Ml.  Holly . 

Mooi’ei-town,  Moon-Mown . 

Somerset.  Somerville .  ...Sep 

West  Jersey .  Woodstow n . ....... 

Hunterdon ,  Fie  in  I  ngtou . 

Cumberland,  Bridgeton . 

Monmouth  Freehold . 

Vineland,  Vlnelau-t .  . . . 

Egg  tlarbor.  Egg  Harbor . 

SEW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Livingston,  Geneseo  . .  . . 

Orange,  Newburgh . 

Ontario,  Oau.iD.iatgua . 

Steuben,  Bath  ...  — . . Sep 

Broome.  Whitney’s  Point . 

Montgomery  Fonda . 

Yates,  Penn  Yan  . 

Otsego.  Cooper sfown . 

Niagara,  Loekport .  . 

Putnam,  Carmel . 

Saratoga,  BaJlston  Spa . 

Alleghany,  Angelica . 

Oswego,  Mexico . . 

Tompkins.  Ithaca .  . 

Lewis,  LmvvlUe . 

Oneida,  Romo  . . 

MARYLAND  COUNTY  FAIR8. 

Cecil.  Elk  ton. . . .  . . . . 

Montgomery.  Rockville . . . 

Hartford,  Bel  Air .  . 

MICHIGAN  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Bay  City  Agr’l  Society,  Bay  City . Sept.  29,  Oet  2 

St.  Joseph,  Centerville  . Sept,  2J,  Oct.  2 

Eaton,  Charlotte . .  . . Sept.  22,25 

Berrien,  Niles .  .  Sept.  1.  4 

Oakland,  Pontine  . Sept.  29,  Oct  2 

Schoolcraft  Ag'l  Society,  t  c-hoolcraf  t . Oet,  6,  9 

Barry,  Hustings .  ....  .  . Sept.  29.  Oet.  2 

INDEPENDENT. 

Arkansas  Valley  A.  S  ,  Wichita . Oct.  5, 9 

Butler  County  A.  S..  Hamilton,  Ohio .  . Oct.  5,  9 

Centrallu  Fair  Ass’n,  Ceniralla,  HI . .  Sept.  11,  18 

Coles  County.  Charleston,  111  . Sep.  8,  13 

Des  Moines  County.  Burlington.  Iowa . Sept.  14, 18 

Mahaska  County,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa . Aug.  31,  Sept,  4 

McHenry  County.  Woodstock,  111 .  Sept  8,  11 

Nebraska,  Llnc-olu .  Sept.  11,18 

Northern  WBoonrdn,  Oshkosh . Sept.  14,18 

Pa  task  ala  Agricultural,  Fiitasknln,  Ohio.. .Aug.  25,  28 
Western  Michigan,  Grand  liaplds... . Sept.  21,  26 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Alleu  County,  Fort  Wayne . Sept.  14, 18 

Bertholomew  County  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Aisoelatlou.  Columbus . Sept,  15- 19 

Blackford  Count  v.  Hartford  City .  Aug.  24,  28 

Boone  County.  Lebanon . . . . Aug.  17,  21 

Cass  County,  Logan  sport . . . Sept.  22.  26 

Clark  county,  c  aar  I  onto  wn .  . Sept,  i,  4 

Clay  County.  Brazil  .  . Aug.  81.  Sept.  5 

Clinton  County.  Frankfurt .  . Aug  24,  28 

Daviess  County,  W'asblu.  ton  . .  Oct.  5.  10 

Dearborn  county,  Lnwrenceburg . . Aug.  19,  24 

Decatur  County,  Gteensburg . AUg.  25,  29 

Delaware  County,  M uncle . auk  1 1 ,  16 

Elkhart  County.  Goshen  . . . Oet  6,  9 

Fulton  County.  Ikchester  . .  Sept.  23, 26 

Gibson  ■  ouuty,  Princeton .  .  .  .Sept.  14,  it 

Grant.  County,  Marion  . . . Auk.  25,  28 

Greene  County,  Union .  Oct.  5,9 

Hamilton  County.  Noble-ivllle., . . Aug  25,  29 

Harrison  Ctiuniv.  Cory  don . . Aug.  31,  Sept.  4 

Henry  I  onwty.  New  Castle . . .  Sept.  15,  19 

Howard  County,  Kokomo . Sept,  15,  18 

Huntington  County,  Huntington  . Sept  15.19 

Jackson  County  Brownstoivn _  .  - Sept, .21, 25 

Jasper  County,  Rensselaer . Sent.  8.  11 

Jay  County.  Portland . . Sept.  28. Oct.  2 

Jefferson  County,  Madison  .  . Sept.  2,  4 

Jennings  County,  North  Vernon.. . .......  •  .Aug.  4, 7 

Knox  county,  Vincennes . Oct  12, 17 

Lag  ran  kc  County,  Lagrange . Sept.  30.  Oct.  2 

Lake  County.  Crown  Point  ...  . . Oct.  0,  9 

Laporte  ( 'ounty.  I.aporte .  8ept.  22,  25 

Lawrence  county.  Bedford . Oet  6,  JO 

Madison  County,  Anderson . Aug  31.  Sept.  4 

Miami  Couuiy.  Pet  u . . ........Sept.  15,  19 

Monroe  County,  Bloomington . . . Oct.  5,9 

Montgomery  County.  Ci'awfordsvllle . Sept.  7,  13 

Newton  Couutv,  Morocco . . Sept,  is,  is 

Noble  County,  Llgoiller . Sept.  29,  Oet.  2 

Orange  County,  I'aolJ . . Sept,  2,  5 

Parke  County.  Rockville . . AUg.  17,22 

Perry  County  Rome  . Sept.  28  Out.  2 

Pike  County.  Petersburg . Aug.  31,  Sept.  4 

Porter  Couuty,  Valparaiso . .....  Sept.  15,18 

Posey  Couuty,  New  Harmony . Sept.  8, 12 

Pulaski  County,  Wluamac . Sept.  8, 12 

Randolph  Couuiy,  Winchester . Sept.  14, 19 


Ohio,  Columbus . 

Delaware,  Dover . 

Illinois,  Chicago . 

Illinois  Fat  Stock,  Chicago . 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . 

Iowa,  Des  Moines . 

Kansas,  Lawrence . 

Kansas.  Topeka . 

Kentucky,  Lexington . 

Massachusetts  Horticultural,  Boston. 

Minnesota.  St.  Paul . . 

Minneapolis  Industrial . 

Nebraska,  Lincoln . . 

New  York,  Albany .  . 

Ontario  Provincial,  London  . 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . 

Rhode  Ivland.  Provioeneu . 

St.  Louis  Exposition . 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . .  . 

Vermont,  Burlington . 

West  Virginia.  Wheeling . 

West  Virginia  Central,  Clarksburg  . .. 

Wisconsin.  Madison  . 

Virginia,  Richmond  . . 

Michigan,  Knlnwnaoo . 

Montano,  Helena . 


Combining  IKON  with  PUBK  VEGETABLE 
TONICS,  quickly  and  completely  CLEANSES 
and  ENRICHES  THE  BLOOD.  Quickens 
the  action  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys.  Clears  the 
complexion,  makes  the  skin  smooth.  It  does  not 
Injure  the  teeth,  cause  headache,  or  produce  con¬ 
stipation  ALL  OTHER  IRON  MEDICINES  1)0. 

Dll.  N.  S.  RiKUU.ES,  of  Marion,  Mass.,  says:  “I 
recommend  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  as  u  valuable  tonic 
for  enriching  t.ho  blood,  and  removing  ti.ll  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  It  does  not  hurt-  the  teeth." 

Dll.  K.  M.  DF.LS5f.LL.  Reynolds.  Ind,.  says:  “I 
have  ureBcribed  Brown’s  Inm  Bitters  m  cases  of 
anaemia  and  blood  diseases,  also  when  a  tonic  was 
needed,  and  it  has  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 
The  Genuine  has  Trade  Mark  and  crossed  rod  lines 

on  wrapper.  Take  no  other.  Made  only  by 
BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  51 D. 

Lames'  Hand  Book— useful  and  attractive,  con¬ 
taining  list  of  prizes  for  recipes,  information  about 
coins,  etc.,  given  away  by  all  dealers  iu  medicine,  or 
mailed  to  aoy  address  on  receipt  of  2o.  stamp. 


QOO  HEAD  ON  HAND 

K  Every  Animal 

a  Member  of  (he 
Firm  in  Person. 

Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  In  this  herd  overage  14,212  lbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  to;  vears. 
In  1881  our  entire  herd  of  mature  cows  averaged  11.164  lbs.  15  ouneea,  In  1882  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 
°*d? averaged  '2.388  lbs.  9  ounces.  April  I,  1884,  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  records  from  14,000  to 
18.00(1  each,  averaging  15,608  lbs.  6  8-10  ounces.  For  the  year  cudlug  June,  tyri,  five  mature  cows  averaged  15,621 
lbs  l  J-.i  ounces,  seven  heifers  or  the  Netberlaud  Family,  five  of  thorn  2  years  old  and  two  3  years  old,  aver¬ 
aged  11.556  lbs.  1  2-5  ounces. 

HITTER  RECORD*.— Mne  cows  averaged  17  lbs  5^  ounces  per  week  Eight  lielfors.  three  years 
old,  averaged  18  lbs.  ounces  per  week  Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  nveraged  10  lbs.  3  ounces 
per  week,  the  entire  original  Imported  Netberlaud  Family  of  six  cows  (two  being  but  three  years  old) 
averaged  17  lbs.  6  i-tl  ounces  per  week.  When  writing  always  mcutlou  K.  N.-Youkeb. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Ac  LAIYIB,  Lakeside  Slock  Farm,  sty  rncuwc,  N.  Y. 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 


...Oct.  1.2 
Sept,  24.  25 
.Sept  22,  23 
.Sept.  15, 17 
.Sept.  15,  li 
.Sent-  23,  25 
.Sept.  23,  24 
.Sept  29  30 
.Sept.  29,  30 
. . .  .Oct.  7.  9 
.Sept.  24,  25 
Sept.  24,  25 
...Sept.  2,3 
Sept,  22,  23 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  SHr!ny  field,  Ohio. 
Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  SL. New  York. 


A  FACT! 


That  the  LEADING  DAIRYMEN  and 
j  PXTjl  n1.  BREEDERS  ARE  USING 

|  Moseley  CABINET  CREAMERY 

f~  •  "]  and  STODDARD  CHURN  i  ?:  t 

By  permission,  Ih  given  below  a  few  of  the  names  of  thoso 
’’ '  . ,  1  UlR  rwe.ouimonding  and  endorsing  them :  Ni-  - 

Smiths  A  Powell.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Impf-rters  ami  Breeders  of  Holsteins.  John  I.  Hollv,  Plninfleld,  N.  J.. 
Pres,  of  the  Amcrieun  Jersey  Cattle  Cltlb.  E,  H.  Ledyard,  Oazenovia,  N.  Y.,  Loporter  and  Broeder  of 
GaernMRB.  T.  Alex.  Both.  Baltimonj.  Md„  Owner  of  Value  2nd.  J.  M.  Sears,  Boston,  Mass. ,  Drop  Wolf 
Pen  Hill  Farm  Southboro.  I'.dward  E.  Barney,  Jsmon  River, Vs.,  an-l  DHyton,  Ohio.  t’nl.F  f)  Curlia. 
Charlton.  N  V  Breeder  of  Jerseys  and  fine  stock.  S.  L.  Hoover,  Columbus.  Ohio,  Prop  “Eastwood 
Herd.”  lion.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Detroit,  Micb.,  II.  S.  Senator.  H.  Laugworthy,  W.  Kdiuestnii,  N.  Y.  Soc, 
of  Unaiiilla  Valley  Stock  Breeders  Assoc.  Jos.  Juliand,  Bajubridge.  N,  Y.,  V.  Pres.  N.  Y.  Statu  Agr’1 
Soc.,  6th  Jnd  Dial.  Win.  Simpson,  New  York.  Owner  of  largest  herd  of  Jerseys  in  the  United  States 
Win.  Cro/.ier,  Brooder,  Northport.  L.  1  For  MflCCI  CV  D  CTnnn  A  Dn  MANCPAU’G  (  (>. 
other  testimonials  aud  circulars,  address  ITIUotLtT  &  olUUUAnU  POULTNEY,  VT. 


Adams.  Lima..., . . 

Allen,  Ashland . 

Ashland  Jefferson  . 

Ashtabula.  Athens .  . . Sep 

Belmont,  sc.  Clalrsvilie . 

Brown,  Georgetown . 

Butler.  Hamilton . . . 

Carroll,  OarroUfon ....  . 

Clmuipatun.  Uroana . 

Clarke,  SpriugUeld . 

Clermont,  Boston . 

Clinton ,  VV llinlngton . .  . 

Columbiana.  New  Lisbon . .  . 

Crawford,  C-  shoi-tou . 

<  ’uyahogu,  Cliaurlu  Falls . 

Darke,  Groen  villa . . . 

Delaware,  Delaware  . . . 

Vrle,  Saudueky . 

Fulrfleld.  Lancaster. . 

Fulton,  Wauscon . 

Grange,  burton.. . 

Hardlu,  Keuton . . . . 

Harrison,  Cadiz .  . 

Henry,  .\ui<  ileou  . . . 

Highland,  . . 

Holmes,  Mlliorsburg, . .  . Sei 

Huron,  Norwalk . 

Ji.-U’ersou,  Smltlifleld . 

Knox,  Mt.  Vernon. . . . 

Lake.  PalueHvjIte  . . . 

Law  rouce  Iroutou . .  . 

Licking,  Newark.  . . Se| 

Logan,  Kellefontalue .  Sej 

Lorain,  Elyria . Sep 

Mahoning,  Canfield.. . . 

Marion,  Marlon  .  Sej 

Medina,  Medina  Vintage . 

Mercer,  Galina . 

Miuml.  Troy . Sep 

Monron,  woodsllcld . 

Muskingum,  Alt.  Gilead . . . 

Noble.  Zanesville . . 

ottawu,  Sarah  vilie . 

t'inildUig.  Port  Clinton . 

Peri  Paulding  . 

Pickaway.  New  Lexington . 

Portage,  fluvenna .  Sep 

Pi  cblc,  Luton  . Supl 

Putnam,  Ottawa  . 

Ittchland  Mansfield  . Sej 

Boss,  i  liiUU-othe..  .  . . 

Kuoduftkv,  Fremont . Set 

Scioto,  Portsmouth . . . 

Seneca,  Teftln . Sei 

Slieloy,  Sidney . 

Stark,  Canton . Sep 

Summit,  Akron  . . 

Warren,  Lebanon . . . 

Wood,  Tentogam.v . Sep 

IOWA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adams.  Corning  .  Sep 

Agency  City  Dlslrlet,  Agency  City . 

Alumnker,  Witukon  . . . 

Appanoose,  Centerville . 

Audubon,  Audubon  ..., . 

Benton.  Vinton . . 

Boone,  Ogden . 

Bootle  District,  Boone... . . 

Buchanan,  Independence. . . . . . . . 

Butler, Shell  Rook.., . . . 

Cass.  Atlantic . 

Cedar.  Tipton . 

Cun.  Iowa  Fair  Association.  Cedar  Baplds 

Con.  Western  Iowa  District,  Odebolt . 

Oerro  Gordo.  Mason  City . 

Chickasaw.  New  Hampton . 

Clarke,  Osceola . . 

Clayton,  McGregor . 

Clinton,  De  Witt . 

Crawford,  Denison . 


PLOW 


AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 
L  BEST  WORLD 


IlKJin  THtt  SB  I'.ICT*. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Hiding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Flow  with  Driver  Wat  Icing  Turns 
square  corner  without  hacking. 

The  Plow  is  always  under  control  or  the  Driver; 
simple  In  construction,  uuxy  to  handle,  aud  ludlspen 
sable  to  every  farmer.  W rite  for  prices. 


LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN  KJ 
A4IKKLC  A.  CitttAf  a*  GoOO  Bosks 
Enclose  stamp  fur  Catalogue,  which  will  give  practi¬ 
cal  instructions  how  to  grow  these  Qurens  of  Flowers, 
liosebnnk  Nurseries,  j  i  RpanL-unriflfra 
Established  14.51.  A.  I»l  III  M  III  Hike* 

Mention  Ibis  paper.  5  GoVa.nsTows,  Uottimore  Co.  Aid 


ELKHAKT,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Funk’s  Calf  Feeder 

To  tin's*  Young  Stock 
bvhund.  Order  n<>w, 
or  scud  for  elreular. 
Auk  your  dealers  for 
tlem.  Price  ,TOc. 
Manufactured  aud 
for  sale  by 
E.  F.  Fnnk,W45, 
DECATUR,  ILL, 


SQUTMWICK  S 


PERSONALS, 


Mr.  Cleveland  works  at  his  Presidential 
desk  during  these  hot  days  without  coat  or 
vest. 

The  youug  novelist,  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
is,  the  story  says,  going  to  settle  on  a  farm 
hi3  wife  owns  in  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  and 
run  for  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  playwright  and 
humorist,  is  a  well-dressed,  heavily-built  man 
of  middle  age,  with  gray  hair  and  whiskers 
closely  trimmed,  ilorid  complexion,  and 
firmly-fixed,  severe  and  disdainful  features. 

At  a  parish  church  in  Surrey,  England,  the 
other  day,  a  widower  of  84  was  married  to  a 
widow  of  87,  The  bridegroom  was  attended 
by  a  grandson  and  the  bride  by  a  couple  of 
great-granddaughters. 

Denis  Kearney  wants  to  be  Governor  of 
California.  He  is  now  running  an  intelligence 
office  for  white  servants,  and  he  thinks  he  can 
put  in,  between  times,  some  work  in  the  State 
campaign,  if  the  people — that  is  the  Sand-lot 
mob— will  nominate  him  iu  due  form  for 
Governor. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Walker  Blaine,  son 
of  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  is  to  be  married 
this  Summer  to  Miss  Ettie,  daughter  of  ex- 
Governor  D.  D.  T.  Farnsworth,  of  Buekhan- 
non,  W.  Va.  The  acquaintance  was  formed 
while  Miss  Farnsworth  was  attending  a  mu¬ 
sical  school  in  Boston. 

Much  of  the  land  in  Cambridgeshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  who 
was  saved  from  bankruptcy  at  the  eleventh 
hour  by  his  sister-in-law,  a  Rothschild,  is  let 
at  72  cents  an  acre  to  prevent  its  going  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  highest  bid  for  a  property 
in  the  same  county,  sold  not  long  ago  for 
£70,000,  was  £‘22,000  last  month. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Pittsburg  iron 
manufacturer,  has  given  $.50,000  for  a  labora¬ 
tory  at  Bellevue  Hospital  for  the  study  of 
cholera.  It  is  already  supplied  with  appara¬ 
tus  tor  the  stud}'  of  bacteria  ami  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  disease  germs,  and  cholera  matter  in 
different  stages  of  progress  will  be  imported 
for  the  study  of  the  physiciaus. 


fjfean  what  !^S ay  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  ^  POULTRY  REMEDY 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  your  bogs  In  fine  condition. 

It  Will  expel  the  poison  from  their  svstem. 

I*  SSKSSK  rpn\?dy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

disease  in  every  instance. 

■£52'&$ec.*JS«J,t  "Whether  diseased  nr  not)  will  gain 
sre  eainiHs'oue.  6  Ihe  POMnds  ot  while  others 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 


PROFESSOR 


(None  genuine  without  thin  n-atte  .1 far*.)  r ,7T , “T." 

I  Haa&&°*  “nrt  can  recommend  It  m  asurecurefor  Hog  (‘ho^ra 

I  beeaiffeedinSrthl  0f  Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head, 

first  ly  of  tW.df,1J  rt, p  H nom.dW  ,Were  <3y‘n,Sat  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
along" and  It  f  c  T)ol;AOBt  n  t  113  fact,  they  have  improved  right 

nrillinr  nr  .It ■ J, JP  A 7? ,  1  Tn  R"r‘>  11  has  saved  me  from  fVrt  to  $1000.  FRANK  LEE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  or®wme,^nwb?lh'“’?a'mP:^s  Remedies.  enclosed  In  wrappers 

_  -.L  mu  no  ot  same  color,  slice  and  directions  of  tnv  wen  .-nmv., 


?^0SPHA77C 


Made  from  Professor  Hors  ford'*  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  Morsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Bo* 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChemlcal  Works,  Providence,  R.  L 
H.  M.  ANTIIOM  Y  Ag't  100  and  102  Reade  St.,N.  Y 


TURBINE  WIND  MILL 


CAIilFORlNriA’S 

AND  THE  FAVORITE  OF  EVERY  ONE 


FAVORITE, 

WHO  HAS  SEEN  OR  USED  IT 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De 
Cline  lu  man.  A  bonk  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  H  contains  I2i  prescriptions  for  nil 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  ot  which  is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  tUe  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  3S  venr*  in  such  as  probably  never  before 
feu  to  the  lot  of  any  physicians.  900  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  martin,  einbrossed  covers,  fuU 
gilt,  guaranteed  lobe  a  finer  work  lu  every  sense— 
mechanical, Unwary  and  professional  -limn,  any  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  for *2, 'll,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  in  every  instance.  Price  only  $1  00  bv 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  <1  cents,  .spud 
now.  Hold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Suleuce  of  Ufa  should  he  road  by  the  young  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  w  ill 
benefit  nil,  London  Lancet. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian  instructor  or  clergyman.  —Argonaut  „ 

Address  tnc  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  r-r.  \V .  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  litillinch  Street,  Boston. Ma^s., who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  aud  expo- 
rieuee  Chronic  and  obstinate  tip  a  t  ills 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  •*-*.  aj  fX  Ai  ftn 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  SuchrPTTXT  QfT  T7* 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XL  A  ijXj IjJl 
Instance  ot  failure. 

Mention  this  puper. 


£ti?rk  and  poultry. 


-.t?>VV™oCftVK  a  k!1  IrVP  a?d  baI,d  a  miu  at  a“y  P‘acp.  Irons  sold  and  Plans  furnished  to  those  out 
side  of  Iowa,  The  Turbine  Is  all  under  cover  and  completely  protected  from  weather,  and  will  last  a  lifetime 

For  Pumping  Water,  Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  etc.,  etc 

Also,  SOUTHWICK’S  TRIUXter  2X  FEED  ftXXXiL  (Simplest  and  Best). 

For  use  with  ordinary  Pumping  JIllls  iTurbine). 

A,  H,  SOTTHWICKj  Patentee,  De§  Moines,  Iowa 

Z3r~  Special  Discounts  during  winter  months  on  Iron  Work. 


JERSEY  IIE.IL  TOLAXn  tHIXA. 

e'Gx-.a.  Ai.blkh.  k  V  —k 

bhlrc  l'Ig%,  HouUitluwn,  FoUwufd 
rind  Oxford  UuMit  Slirrp.tnd  UoiIm 
'Srolrli  t'nllej  Shepherd  l>o*a  anu 
YtntJ  Puullry.  Send  for  I  italojrac 
WalTLEK  JJl'RI'EK  A  tUfhUa.Pt 


STROWBRIDGE 

BROAD  V¥c  AST 


„  LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

Thl«  Eh-g;int  Silver  Plated  NAPKIN 
KING  aud  50  aborted,  latvs  t  rtvle  visiting 
«  afdf ,  your  name  on,  ONLY  88  CENTS. 


\\  K  WANT  AnOttiQivirYlonYilii th» 

0,  S.,  iJintrodutN.  nerp^d*,  Smd  V.V,  tor 
oyr  « 4.31  pic  card  ami  cala|t<u«  of  aiivsr  plate 
win.  vitli  full  buiraciioiu  to  awni*.  W* 
hamiiii  a  ljuver  line  of  Silver  Plated  Win 
than  any  other  houM  In  tH-  world.  Good 
igcnU  are  amilnr  from  ♦  I.  to  A 10.  * 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

ALBANY,  Sept.  10  to  10,  1885 


This  Silver 
Ring  \%  .old  by  re¬ 
tail  dealer*  for  50 
cent*. 


or  flowing  worfedly  even,  x&t  M 

seed  is  not  thrown  upwards,  sows  half  or  foil 
.cost,  on  either  or  both  sides  of  agon.  L.-id  ? 
.attachM  to  any  wagon  or  cart  wttlteu:  :rju.-v.  x\l 
:used  wherever  they  can  be  driven.  Last- a  lit>. 
Aime.  Sowa&i  acres  wheat  per  day.  Crop  one. 
foun  h  larger  than  when  drilled,  Only  perfect 
-Broad raster  made :  most  accurate  agriculture] 
‘implement  in  ike  world,  Endr.rsx.rt  and  mcom 
>  mended  by  Agricultural  colleges  and  bust  fannen 
in  U.  S.  Fully  mtrmnttd— pcrfecUy  sun  pie.  D« 
not  be  put  off  with  n„y  other.  Send  ai 
once  for  new  free  illustrated  catalogue  with 
full  lnformatinu  and  hundreds  of  testinioniais. 
FOURTH  8T.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


NOVELTY  MFU,  CO.,  WaUiugfoiA,  Cvnu. 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  10 

(Excepting  only  entries  or  Flowers  and  Fruits.) 
copies  of  the  Premium  List,  address 

N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Albany,  N. 


New- Scrap  Pictures  ami  12  Hidden  Name  Cards.  10c 
Sample  Rook  5  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO..  Nassau.  N.Y 


A  PKI/.K.  Scud  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  eoitly  box  of  goods  w  hich  will  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  tbuu  anything  eUc  in  this 
world.  All,  of  either  sex.  succeed  from  tlrst  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  work*  rs. 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Truk  &  Co  .  Augusta,  Me. 


BEST.  CHEAPEST.  SIMPLEST. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Manager 

D  A  OnT»»\n  ■  a  ri  n  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  ■■  ■  ■  «««  a 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


CT I  I  M  Pro.  .1  omit liaii’s  Jokes. 

^  I  tl  TUusl rated  Sent,  Post- 

_  paid,  ror  Twelve  Cents. 

RrceUior  Iltbtixhina  Jlouet,  29  £  :il  Heckman  St.,  ,V.  Y. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


ENGINE 

WORKS 


This  Meal  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  lu  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meal  I*  the  most  nutrlt 
Iouh  or  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  eh  eels  t>f  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Me  w.,  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  oilier  coarse  fodder  tney  lie • 
UUlrc  a  value  as  food  not  uttstiiuldeln  any  other  way. 

2.  I  Uey  add  a  grout  value  to  the  dairy. 

8.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

’•  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  organs. 
5.  1  hoy  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich- 
lug  the  manure  of  nnlmnls  fed  With  them. 

b.  They  prevent  disease  by  keening  the  orgau*  In  a 
healthy  condition-  Linseed  Mrju  tuts  boon  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  fulled  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

Ills  almost  needless  to  say.  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benetlt  Horn  the  use  ut  l.tnseed  Meal  It  nnut  bo 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  halt  of  all  uti  nnimal 
consumes  may  safely  aud  profitably  be  Linseed 
meal. 

tayPhvise  send  lu  u  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  tilled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  Linaeeil  Oil  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

»  .  .  Toledo  l.lnaeed  Oil  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Detroit  l.iiiaeed  Oil  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mlcbiguu. 

.  „  Evaps  &  Co.,  I  udlii iiupolis,  lud. 

8t.  Paul  l  lusccd  oil  Co  ,  St.  Paul.  Minn, 
Cincinnati  l.lnseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Olilo. 
Central  l.insecd  Oil  I'o.,  I.euven  wort  It,  Kan. 

„  _  AOKNl  les  \9  FOLLOWS: 

T.K.  F  RASDOLni  ,v  CO.,  196  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Jt  CXJ„  No.  2  and  3  India  st.,  Boston, 

•T-  CU&niNQ  at  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KINO,  Norristown.  IV nu. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

_ MANUFACTtVtH-.  or 

STEAM  ENGINES  A  BOILERS.  J 

Carry  Engines  and  Boilers  InStock  55 
tor  immediate  delivery.  ^ 


A  I,  A  l>A.  with  several  years*  experience  ns  a 
Writer  and  one  year  miu  Editor,  wishes  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  some  well-established  paper  to  take  charge 
of  a  special  department,  read  proof’  etc  The  beat 
of  references  u*  to  character  and  competency  can  be 
given.  Address  P.  O.  Box  331S,  N  ew  York. 


GOOD  FA  RMS  In  a  mild,  delightful  ellmate  *7du 
to  S'.’.Uud.  Good  business  plaee.no  untimely  frosr--,no 
cyclones,  uo  floods,  no  malaria.  C.  K .  LANDIS. 

V  iueland,  N.  J  . 


Genoi’nl  Advertising-  Rates  of 
THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rate*  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  t •eepevtfuUi/  informed  that  any  corre«j>orulenet 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  term s  will  proe, 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  peravatc  line. ...80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

ngarc  spnee  .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  cent,  extra 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  **Aifu  per 
line,  minion  leadetl . .  . 75  cents. 


OYER  100,000  ut u>e. 

ITHflr.fl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical.  .Ntroug,  aud  Safe. 

ITHlirfl  BROADCAST  SOWER 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkru  Is 

8lnglc  copy,  per  year . *3.00 

"  “  Six  months .  L10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8,01  (12s.  Sd.) 

France . . .  S.M(l«t*fr.) 

Fronch  Oolonlos . . .  4.08(29}$  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seveu  Is  entitled  to  on 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o' 
application.  _ _ 


Choice  Ontario  Fnrm  Lauda  lu  the  Nlagart 
gfld  London  District*  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  K  NOT T 
ELJIK  &  CO.,  IS  Adelaide  St.,  Lust.  Toronto,  Cauudu 


FRICTION  FEED 

circtjlae 


l/ARIABLE 


EHONflMY  w,u  uot  torcr  to  give  up  in  Male,  as 
kuunumi  we  now  offer  the  celebrated  Utinou's 
Chart  at  50  tire  rmt.  reduction.  Will  send  same  bv 
KegMered  Mail  for  title,  (former  price  *1)  For  sale 
by  all  music  dealers  Send  for  free  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  Circular  J.  A.  BOSS  A  CD., 

Sole.  Jhiblwhers,  17  Dock  liostou,  Mass. 


\V  "‘a  Patent  MONARCH  Grain 
%l  ^*^anj  Ui\  and  Seed  Separator  .vnd  Hugger, 
|V®‘  111',  ‘  ™r  improved  Warehouse  Mill 

41*''  dh  Eqii.di.vr  which  we  oiler  cheap. 
«  i-ircuUts  and  Trice  List  mailed  free. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS  O. 


Entered  at  the  Po*t-offloe  at  New  York  Olty,  N.  Y 
a*  seoond-olass  mall  matter. 


AddressTUE  E1EDS1LL  CO.,  Auburn,  I.  Y? 
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ijmuorous. 


“By  chimney!  Ishdotso?”  exclaimed  the 
German  who  heard  the  story  of  Santa  Claus 
for  the  first  time. 

“1  have  a  wonderful  ear,”  said  a  conceited 
musician  in  the  course  of  conversation.  “So 
has  a  jackass,”  replied  a  b3’Stander‘ 

“Hoe’em,  sweet,  boe’em,”  said  the  smart 
young  farmer,  when  his  girl  asked  him  what, 
he  was  going  to  do  with  the  potatoes. 

The  eyes  of  a  bee  contain  1,000  mirrors. 
This  accounts  for  the  reflections  a  man  in¬ 
dulges  iu  after  a  brief  interview  with  one  of 
these  pungent  insects. 

“Yes,”  remarked  Fogg,  “Miss  Singleton  is  a 
nice  girl,  but  somehow  she  remiuds  me  of  that 
field  over  theie  where  those  cows  are  slowly 
but  surely  starving  to  death — little  past  her 
age,  you^now.” 

“Are  you  going  down  to  the  skating  rink 
to  night!”  asked  one  uptowner  to  another  this 
morning.  “Well,  that  depends, ”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “If  I  put  on  skates,  I  shall  probably  go 
down — several  times.” 


A  anorl  Daptfet  clergyman  of  Bergen,  N.  Y„  a  strong 
temperance  man,  sintered  with  kidney  trouble,  neu¬ 
ralgia.  and  dizziness  almost  to  blindness,  over  two 
years  after  he  was  told  that  Hop  Bitters  would  euro 
him.  because  he  wat  afraid  of  and  prejudiced  against 
“Hitlers.”  Since  bis  cure  he  says  uoue  need  fear  but 
trust  in  Hop  _ 

PliOOK  EVERYWHERE. 

If  any  invalid  or  sick  person  lias  the  least  doubt  of 
the  powrr  and  efficacy  of  Hop  Bitters  io  cure  them, 
they  can  And  cases  exactly  like  their  their  own.  In 
their  own  neighborhood,  with  proof  positive  that 
they  can  be  easily  and  permanently  cured  at  a  tri¬ 
fling-  cost  or  ask  your  druggist  or  physician 

Greenwich,  Feb.  11, lWP 

r*  Hop  Bitters  fo. -Sirs— I  was  given  up  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  to  die  of  scrofula  consumption  Two  bottles  of 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


your  Bitters  cured  me. 


LEKOY  BREWER. 


1 8.1204  lb*,  from  March  30.  1882,  to  March  .’0,  I8“S. 

33,7751*  lbs.  May  28,  I3s3,  to  Way  28,  HHl. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  in 
which  will  lie  fonud  repn*»cntatlve*of  nearly  all  the 
noted  rauillles  in  this  country,  prizewinners  and 
their  direct  descendants  The  largest  records  have 
born  made  by  members  of  this  herd.  Prince  n 
Wayne  2d  7  SO,  the  great  butter  bull,  and  Constautyn 
2011),  sire  Com-tantyn  137  N.  H.  B.,  darn  Betje  <d*s  N-  H. 
11.,  ireeord  US  lbs.  I,  granddnm  Outle  Betje  i record  81 
lbs. i,  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  grout  merit,  released  front  quurautt, 
December  )7th.  K.C-  JSTKVKNrt,  Aillca,  N.  Y 


THE 

Great  American 

if1 

Company 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  got  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  C'ofleea.and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  orM o*n  Rose  China 


Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  I 
Decormed  Toilet  Bet.  X 

„  THE  GREAT  A 
KlABoxSSk  IU  i 


CAN  TEA  CO- 
I’osoy  Bt.,  New  Yod 


pm  I  CD?  Field,  Road, Ijtwu, all 
nULLtniJ  HizrSf  Cheapest  and 
best,  Circulars.  Tue  UnltedStates 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  betier  than  any 
chi  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cvolone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  0O..55  Beckman  St. 
“Ensilage  Congress,  "W  Puges,  5(k' 

C  b  A. 

1 

55  £& -c 
^  w  £  82  « 
•*  -T3  <t 

glS.S 

-do  5  «  ■  5 

- 


CHALLENGE 

i  WIND  MILL 

AND 

If  FEED  MILL  CO. 

**  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills. 

-  -.  For  Grinding  Gram, 
Cutting  Feed,  Shell- 
.  mgCom.Pump- 
\  ing  Water,  and 
ji*  - T=^,tunnmg  a  1 1  kin  is 
■  i  -  of  M  • 

ehmery. 

- ll  AlsoFeed 

— •/TVHI  I  and  Meal 


wanted 

forallun- 

assigned 

ternloiy. 
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Fun  Ahead  and  Danger  Behind. 


Power  Press  wlLli  Reversible  Platform. 

Wc  manufacture  both  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Presses,  to  be  worked  either  by  power  or  hand, 
nnd  with  platforms  to  suit  every  situation.  Also,  Craters,  Elevators,  Steam  Jelly  Evaporators, 

PU(.uPr  machinery  la  in  use  by  nil  the  prominent  nnd  leading  Cider  Makers  of  the  country,  and  has  attained 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  durability,  ease  of  operation,  atul  practical  results. 

Tr  vou  ore  a  Cider  Maker,  or  enuteie  plate  engaging  In  that  Imalnas*,  you  cannot  afford  to  bs  without  our 
machinery  Tt  is  the  STAND  A  BD  to  which  another  manufacturers  refer.  Our  76  page  Catalogue  will  be 
mailed  Fltnil  to  any  address. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO.,  HYWH>!' 


The  MUDGETT  HAY  TEDDER 


Reduced  Prices 


m 


to  Agents. 


M 


mlm 


m  ,  n  l 

T  M,,U  Meal.  Oy«ter  shell*. 
IRA  HA  51  Flour  uud  torn 
in  the  1&&  HAND  MILD 

(F.  Wilson  s  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent-  more  made  la  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Alv7  ‘OWEK  Mil. EM  and*  FA  KM 
PEED  M  .L8.  Circulars  *mi  testimonials  sent 
on  applies  -  a.  WILSON  F  ««»*.,  Kualon,  I*a. 


f  k'  .  r 

7  ■  ‘ 

,  -  1 


»JM  IT1PH 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

Th.onty  Practical  Swing  Nta.ohlon  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sand*  In  use  IlluatrnteJ  Circular  free.  Mauufactur. 
ed  by  BROOKS  A  PAKSONS.Addls.u.Stcnben  CO..N.Y 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  Send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  ‘an  Illustrated  Journals  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Dlstrlhut  Ion. 

It  treataof  HKAt.ru,  H  voiKMTt,  nnd  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  tnoBe  who  suffer  from  nervous,  exhaust¬ 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
<m  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  in 
Its  pages;  and  the  many  <|urst4cmv  asked  hy  suffering 
invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  answered, 
and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to  all  who 
are  In  need  of  medical  ad  vice. 

VOLNti  TIEN  Mild  others  who  suffer  from  per 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  tnediclna,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy.  TJJ  K  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  llli'J  Broadway,  New  York. 


LOTLESTOWN  HORSE  POriES 


im 


IP. _ _ 

With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  t lmplcst  and  most  eltlclent  governor  utnde.  The 
Dnyleslown  Junior  Thresher  and  Clenner 
bns  uo  superior,  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HUhNUIKER, 
Doylestown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  GRANGER  F  \MILY FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

r*-  ,  ,  J  EVAPORATOR®. 

IfrilL  .TO,  Mi. HO.  and  #10.00 

Bk.r""  1.  Scud  for  Circular.  Eastern 

■foitfl  f  IH’I'k  Co.,  266  So  Mb  St.,  Phlla 


Lawn  Mower 


Fourteen  Sizes  and  Styles  for  Hand  Use. 

Weighing  troni  21  to  51  pounds. _ 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 
Lawn  Sweepers,  Grass  Edgers,  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE 

Patentee*  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  I’cnn’n. 


— ^  IMPROVED 

fTk  HYimAUIHC  RAM«. 

XiSjm  Send  for  Circular -tid  Price  List  Address 
r-M  A.GAWTHROP  A  SON, 

tA  JsHfut  "  i  I  in  in  &rt  on.  Del. 

treataTTji  Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Cen- 
’iPSfipSgtenuial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 

Heebner's  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


The  forks  are  attached  to  the  handle*  In  such  a  manner  as  to  render  breakage  almost  Impossible.  I  he 
advantages  we.  claim  for  this  machine  over  all  others,  are:  Ffr^t  The  Fork.  A  careful  study  of  the  cut  will 
show  the  working  of  it  rlulner  than  1*  can  be  deserlb  rl.  .Second -On  »e  *ount  of  the  peculiar  construction  or 
the  fork.  It  van  be  rur.  clo^r  to  the  ground.  If  It  strikes  the  turf,  or  an  obstruction  of  any  kind.  It  slides 
over  Instead  of  digging  l"to  it  Third—  For  the  same  reason,  it  will  ran  one-third  lighter '  than  any  other. 
Fourth  Reeanae  of  running  closer  to  the  ground,  11  will  do  heller  work  than  any  other,  lift  Is  It  will  work 
equally  well  In  hravy  or  light  grass  Sixth— ll  has  higher  wheels  than  any  other,  Circulars  free  Address 

B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER, '  1Y1?  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
'Mnd  your  own  Bone,  I  THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

?  I  1 1 1 U  i»ff  pul.  Ovaipr  HIicIIn*  I  _ _ _  — _  —  .  &  M 


Ilcchner  »’  Improved  Threah  lug  11  well  in  e.  Ful¬ 
ly  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  owners  of  fowl-tread  patents.  All  others 
infringements.  Ileehner  dk  Mona.  I.ansdale,  Pa. 

tTHE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERN  OR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  ilio  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unltcsi  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  will)  the  mosi  perfect  method  of  regu- 
httinii,  Oenred  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  npplv  to _ _ 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
r  a  iuii  ivk.s,  a  ass.,  v.  »-  *• 

»GtNUINU  FIIENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

0h<  dBwi  ie  -e- 


LITTLE’S 

Ipatent  FLU  I  D| 


NON  - POI SONOUS 


AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MORRIS.  LITTLE  &  SON. 

Manufacturers  Brooklyn,  10.  !>.,  N*  Y,»  Box  S. 
and  ]>oncHHier,  knulaiul. 


ou;.isusAJr',>  CABBAGE,  CELERY,  *KD 

JS.  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

For  July  and  August  Planting  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,3iS^“ 


POT 

Crown 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  11,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1335,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorfcer  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


were  planted  April  20.  All  are  of  the  same 
bight— about  three  feet — except  Breek’s  Ex¬ 
celsior,  which  is  four  or  tive  inches  the  tallest. 
All  have  the  same  habit,  foliage,  color  and 
size  of  stems.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  bears 
more  peas  by  perhaps  one-twentieth  to  a 
given  number  of  plants  than  the  others.  In 
quality  there  is  no  difference  whatever  at  this 
time.  Fifty  pods  of  Breck’s  Excelsior  weigh¬ 
ed  eight  ounces  13  drams,  contained  312  seeds 
which  weighed  three  ounces,  four  drams. 

Of  Carter’s  First  Crop  or  Ringleader,  50 
pods  weighed  eight  ounces  thirteen  drams; 
contained  31ti  seeds,  which  weighed  three 
ounces  tive  drams. 

Of  Cleveland’s  R.  N.-Y.,  50  pods  weighed 


they  are  neither  so  large,  nor  do  they  contain 
as  many  seeds,  though  they  are  longer,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparison.  The  pods  are  more 
of  a  seimiter  shape  and  are  generally  borne 
in  pairs.  Fifty  pods  weigh  eight  ounces,  con¬ 
tain  293  peas,  which  weigh  3V£  ounces.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Smith,  of  South  Sudbury,  Mass.,  says 
that  this  pea  is  “a  sport  of  Alpha  selected 
carefully  for  several  years.”  To  know  whether 
it  is  really  a  sport  or  not,  one  must  be  familial* 
with  every  variety  of  pea. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

We  naturally  compare  the  Jewell  and 
Amateur  together  because  they  were  sent  to 
us  at  the  same  time  (April  12  and  20,  1884) ; 


the  vines  seem  capable  of  ripening  a  larger 
number.  Amateur  is,  however,  very  prolific. 
The  berries  drop  from  the  peduncles  rather 
too  easily.  The  color  is  about  like  that  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph,  alight  red,  the  flesh  whitish, 
or  rose  colored.  They  are  regular  in  shape 
roundish-conical,  and  the  quality  is  somewhat 
better  than  that  of  the  Jewell. 

Bonanza  is  well  named  as  to  a  wealth  of 
foliage.  Few  kinds  bear  such  large  leaves, 
which  are  always  healthy;  but  the  plants 
bear  few  berries.  These  are  of  many  shapes 
though  all  have  long  necks.  The  engraving 
Fig.  288,  will  show  their  irregularities.  The 
berries  grow  from  large  to  largest.  The  quali¬ 
ty  is  better  than  that  of  Sharpless. 

Daniel  Boone  ri  pens  about 
with  Jewell,  Berries  medium- 
conical,  often  widened  at  the 
apex.  Quality  fair,  rather 
*  acid,  quite  firm.  The  plants 

are  prolific  and  vigorous.  It 
is  a  pistillate. 

Now  the  flowers  of  the  three 
varieties,  Daniel  Boone, 
Jewell,  and  Amateur,  as  the 
_  plants  grow  amoDg  50  dif¬ 

ferent  varieties  should  re- 

_  ceive  pollen  from  the  flowers 

of  many  different  kinds,  and, 
according  to  the  belief  of 
many  that  the  berries  are  by 
the  polleniferons  influence 
— =-»  greatly  changed,  they  should 

vary  in  color,  shape,  and  qua¬ 
lity.  But  we  can  detect  no 

_ —  other  modifications  than  those 

which  occur  in  the  berries  of 
plants  which  bear  perfect  or 
bisexual  flowers. 

Hathaway  No.  5  began  to 

'  (s>!v ripen  June  17  ’  CoIor>  bril’ 
•v, *  liant  crimson ;  shape,  narrow  - 

-j,  ly-conical ;  quality,  excellent. 

C?  Plants  are  vigorous  and  quite 

'  fruitful.  Pistillate. 

Hathaway  No.  9  also 
-xU"  ,  *  ripens  its  first  berries  June 
...  Round-conical,  shapely, 

red  in  color  with  golden  seeds 
and  rather  sour.  Plants  very 
vigorous. 

,  Parry  gave  us  our  earliest 

and  finest  berries  this  year. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  RESIDENCE. 

By  permission,  we  have  reproduced  from 
the  Manufacturer  and  Builder  the  illustrations 
showo  at  Figs.  285,  236,  and  237.  Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  Howe,  of  New  York,  is  the  architect,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  planning  a  house  com¬ 
bining  comfort  aud  elegance  in  comparatively 
small  space.  Some  of  the  best  features  of 
the  plans  are  the  pleasant  entrauce  hall,  with 
its  open  fire-place  aud  broad  staircase;  the 
places  for  open  fires  in  all  the  first  floor  rooms ; 
the  complete  separation  of  the  kitchen  from 
the  dining-room  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  pantry;  tho 
situation  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  of  the  bath-room;  not  to 
mention  the  generous  supply 
of  closets. 

The  rooms  are  all  large  aud 
well  lighted,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  smaller  windows  in  the  — 

entrance  hall,  a  large  double  rr— 

window  on  the  landing  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  second 
stories,  throws  light  into  both 
upper  and  lower  halls. 

The  cost  of  building  such  a 
house  will  be  about  $4,000. 

The  exterior  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  .  The  lowo  r  story  should 
be  elapbonrded,  the  upper 
story  covered  with  slates,  or 
shingled  in  imitation  of  slate, 
and  the  extreme  gable  with 
braced  work.  If  the  location 
is  such  as  to  make  it  desir-  ■ 

able,  the  porch  cau  be  extend-  .  ^ 

ed  along  the  end  so  as  to  pass  _  V  )  ^  ! 

the  bay  window,  taking  in 
the  back  porch.  This  would  ^  r*  *  &  i 
add  but  little  to  the  expense,  rf 
but  very  much  to  the  good 
looks  and  comfort  of  the 
house.  With  vines  climbing  -  -  ~  "  J; 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  and 
trees  shading  the  yard,  a  more 
attractive  home  need  not  be 
desired.  Such  a  house  to  ' 

show  at  its  best,  should  be  .  '  ’•7Tv-:V" 

far  enough  from  the  street  to 


w 

1 

Idcda 

g&sig: 

give  ample  space  for  grass 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  RESIDENCE. 


Fig.  285. 


The  foliage  is  scanty  and  does 


and  flowers. 


not  serve  to  ripen  the  fruit 


fturnl  fogies. 


(ftxpnimcut  (SrouuM  of  the  $uval 

fftm-HorltiY, 

EARLIEST  PEAS. 

For  the  eighth  year  we  have  continued  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  which  Is  the  earliest 
pea,  and  which  is  the  best  among  the  earliest. 
They  have  settled  one  point  at  least,  viz.,  that 
the  earliest  of  one  year  may  not  be  tho  earliest 
of  the  next.  They  have  also  showu  that 
among  the  best  strains  of  earliest  peas,  there 
is  so  little  difference  that  the  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener  may  just  about  as  well  plant  one  as  the 
other. 

Tho  varieties  at  present  under  trial  are 
Breck’s  Excelsior,  Carter’s  First  Crop  or  Ring¬ 
leader,  Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Pearl  and  a  number  of  others  which 
are  not  ready  to  be  picked  from  at  this  date, 
June  17. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  having  proved  the 
earliest— and  for  the  earliest  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  in  past  years,  it  was  planted  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  with  which  to  compare  the  others.  All 


eight  ounces  thirteen  drams,  contained  328 
seeds  which  weighed  three  ounces  two  drams, 
Of  Pearl,  50  pods  weighed  eight  ounces  fif¬ 
teen  drams,  containing  336  seeds  weighing 
three  ounces  two  drams. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  50  of  the  largest 
pods  were  carefully  selected  from  each. 


LATER  NEW  PEAS. 


J uue  25.  These  were  not  selected. 

Alexander’s  Cable  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross 
betweeu  McLean's  Advancer  aud  Gem.  The 
vines  are  18  inches  high,  branching,  short- 
jointed  and  strong-growing,  ueediug  no  sup¬ 
port.  Pods  are  often  in  pairs,  and  as  many  as 
a  dozeu  are  borne  ou  some  stems.  Seeds  are 
large,  though  not  uniformly  so.  wrinkled  and 
of  fine  quality.  Fifty  pods  weigh  eight  ounces 
six  drams,  containing  260  seeds  weighing 
four  ounces. 

Alexander’s  Prolific  is  not  quite  so  tall  as 
the  Cable,  though  varying  more  in  bight.  In 
other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  Cable.  Fifty 
pods  weigh  ounces,  containiug  26S  seeds 
weighiug  four  ounces. 

Smith’s  Extra  Early.  First  piekiug  June 
26.  The  plants  are  nearly  one  foot  taller  than 
Cleveland’s  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  foliage  is  a 
darker  green.  It  bears  more  pods  also,  but 


because  both  are  pi sti Hates;  both  new  claim¬ 
ants  for  favor;  both  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Jewell  begins  to  ripen  first  (Juue  17).  This 
date  would  give  profitable  pickings  upon  plots 
as  small  as  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  roundish,  or  broadly-conical,  some¬ 
times  widened  at  the  apex.  The  color  is  a 
bright  red,  the  largest  berries  measuring  four 
inches  in  circumference.  The  quality  is  me¬ 
dium  only,  the  berries  about  as  firm  as  those 
of  the  Sharpless.  The  foliage  is  not  so  tall- 
growing  as  that  of  Amateur,  in  which  the 
fruit  at  this  time  is  entirely  concealed.  A 
few  berries  are  coloring. 

June  21.  Jewel  is  now  in  the  bight  of 
ripening.  The  peduncles  are  strong  and  bear 
from  five  to  14  berries.  Some  plants  have 
four  or  five  peduncles,  so  that  such  plants 
may  be  said  to  be  laden  with  fruit.  The 
color  is  vermillion-red,  growing  darker,  of 
course,  as  the  berries  become  ripe  and  over¬ 
ripe.  The  flesh  is  of  the  same  color.  They 
are  rarely  irregular  in  form.  Of  all  the 
varieties  raised  here  not  one  other  has  ever 
given  us  more  fruit  to  a  given  length  of  row; 
no  other  is  provided  with  more  healthy  foli¬ 
age;  none  Is  hardier.  Amateur  is  not  yet 
ripening  freely. 

J  une  25.  The  berries  of  Jewell  at  this  time 
average  larger  than  those  of  Amateur,  while 


later  in  the  season.  A  light, 
bright  crimson  iu  color;  the  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  Prince  of  Berries. 

A  SEEDLING  from  J.  E.  Flook,  WestviUe. 
O.,  gave  us  muuy  berries  of  fine  quality  and 
among  the  earliest  to  ripen,  it  resembles  the 
Crescent  in  form.  Flowers  are  perfect.  Ber¬ 
ries  quite  firm. 

Henderson.  Plants  of  this  new  straw¬ 
berry  were  received  and  planted  July  30, 
1SS4.  Another  year’s  trial  may  enable  us  to 
present  a  favorable  report.  From  this  year’s 
trial,  we  are  disappointed  except  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  the  best. 


THE  RURALS’  TRENCH-MULCH 
SYSTEM. 


Oor  potatoes  growing  upon  the  half  acre  of 
poor  soil,  under  the  Rural’s  trench- mulch  sys¬ 
tem,  are  looking  splendid.  The  color  is  a 
deep  green;  the  vines  are  vigorous,  the  stems 
thick.  We  have  two  reasons  of  regret.  One 
is  that  as  the  seasou  was  exceptionally  late ; 
the  laud,  in  onr  hurry,  was  plowed  too  early 
iu  the  Spring.  The  other  is  that  one  barrel 
of  the  seed  of  Hodgmau’s  Seedling  was  so 
touched  with  frost  that  the  staud  of  that 
variety,  to  which  most  of  the  half-acre  is 
planted,  is  very  imperfect.  The  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  Green  Mountain,  Montreal,  Bonanza, 
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Greenleaf,  Underwood,  Corliss’s  Matchless 
Alexander  No.  1,  and  State  of  Maine. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  half-acre,  we  have  supplemen¬ 
tary  trials  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  many 
Rural  readers  who  are  co  operating  with  us, 
will  determine  whether  or  not  the  system  is 
one  to  be  discarded  or  adopted.  Adjoining 
our  half-acre,  a  neighbor  has  planted  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre,  all  of  which  is  trenched,  while 
five  rows  are  mulched.  A  short  distance  to 
the  East  auother  neighbor  has  planted  two 
acres  or  more  in  a  field,  a  part  of  which  is  a 


Plan  of  Ground  Floor.  Fig.  386.  (See 
first  page.) 


fertile  valley,  the  other  part  a  sandy  hill.  In 
order  to  give  our  plan  the  severest  trial,  the 
hill-portion  was  trenched  and  mulched. 
Again,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  on  an 
extended  plan  at  the  Long  Island  Rural 
Farm. 

We  have  no  preposessions  or  prejudices,and 
merely  desire,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
and  agricultural  progress,  that  the  truth  may 
appear. 


PROLIFEROUS  STAWBERRIES. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  of  Orange  Co.,  Fla., 
sends  us  the  originals  from  which  our  engrav¬ 
ings,  Figs.  289,  290,  291,  were  drawn.  He 
writes: 

‘*1  send  you  three  samples  of  a  peculiar 
growth  of  strawberry — a  plant  or  plants  on  the 
end  of  the  berry.  In  the  cage  of  Fig.  289,  the 
berry  was  advancing  toward  ripeness,  being 
well  colored  on  the  lower  two-thirds.  It  is 
from  a  plant  of  the  Neunan.  The  berry  at 
Fig.  290  is  not  much  developed;  but  can  be 
plainly  seen,  and  the  calyx  is  there  sure.  Fig. 
291  shows  a  well  developed  green  berry  with 
two  plants.  Figs.  289  and  290  represent 
Northern  varieties  from  my  experimental 
bed  of  25  kinds,  which  I  am  testing.  1  did 


Plan  of^Second  Floor.  Fig.  287.  (See 
first  page.) 


not  notice  what  kinds.  Roots  are  issuing 
from  Fig.  291.  I  noticed  one  in  the  patch 
where  the  roots  had  had  a  fair  chance  to  en¬ 
ter  the  soil,  and  they  were  at  work.  Last 
year  I  had  one  with  a  nice  plant  at  the  apex 


of  the  berry,  and  just  below  at  tbe  seeds, each 
seed  was  accompanied  with  a  small  leaf  like 
those  on  potatoes  which  develope  above 
ground.  ” 

(Remarks — Such  abnormal  growths  arc  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  though  not  uncommon. 
They  are  probably,  in  this  case,  due  to  some 


check  in  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  the 
growth  continuing  in  the  form  of  leaves  from 
which  every  part  of  a  plant  has  its  origin — 
sterns,  flowers  and  fruit.  Proliferous  roses, 
petunias,  pelargoniums  are  common  enough, 
in  which  the  axis  pushes  on  through  the  in¬ 
florescence,  bearing  leaves  or  other  flowers. 
We  have  often  known  green  margined  petuni¬ 
as  to  revert  to  whorls  of  green  leaves.  The 
Green  Rose  bears  really  green  leaves  instead 
of  petals. — Eds.] 


|30molo0kal 


THE  OSTHE1M  WEICHSEL  CHERRY. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 


Over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  where  tbe 
Heart  and  Duke  varieties  of  cherries  fail  to  do 
well,  and  even  iu  many  parts  where  the  latter 
succeed  perfectly,  the  Ostheim  is  a  geueral 
favorite, of  prince  and  peusant.  As  European 
pomologists  unite  in  reporting  it  hardier  in 
tree,  firmer  In  leaf,  and  much  higher  in 
quality  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  Montmorency 
varieties  (of  which  our  Richmond  is  one),  it 
seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been  introduced 
and  propagated  by  our  large  nurseries  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Possibly  the  small  size  of  the 
tree  and  its  bushy  habit  of  growth  may  ac¬ 
count  for  this  general  neglect;  yet,  without 
the  aid  of  nurseries  or  horticultural  societies, 
it  has  been  introduced  at  a  number  of  points 
in  the  West  by  settlers  from  Eastern  Germany, 
Poland  and  Silesia,  and  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
of  the  sorts  yet  tried  iu  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

At  several  points  in  Minnesota,  it  bus  lived 
and  fruited  where  the  Richmond  has  utterly 
failed,  wiiile  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Missouri,  it  has  radiated  from  several  centers 
of  sprout  distribution. 

During  the  Summer  of  1884  the  foliage  of 
the  Richmond  and  English  Morello  was  so 
injured  by  rust  that  the  wood  failed  to  prop¬ 
erly  mature,  and  during  the  past  test  Winter 
the  trees  have  been  lost,  except  on  the  most 
favorable  soils,  while  the  thicker  and  firmer 
leaves  of  the  Ostheim  were  free  from  rust, 
and  the  trees  now  promise  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit. 

My  experience  and  observation  fully  sustain 
Downing’s  estimate  of  the  fruit,  viz. :  Fruit 
large,  round  sh-oblate.  Skju  red,  dark  liver- 
color  at  maturity.  Stalk,  long.  Flesh,  liver- 
colored,  tender,  juicy,  almost  sweet  sub  acid. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  a  number  of  va¬ 


rieties  of  the  Griotte  race  have  the  name  of 
Ostheim  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 


We  have  Ostbeimer,  Cerise  d’Ostheim,  Os- 


Fig.  292. 


theim  Weichsel  and  Griotte  d’Ostheim  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe.  These  all  seem  identical, 
as  does  also  the  variety  introduced  by  settlers 
from  the  Old  Country  into  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  under  the  name  of  Ostheim,  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  292,  and  a  leaf  of  the  same  at 
Fig.  293. 


Fig.  293. 


The  variety  introduced  into  Minnesota 
from  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  by  Mr.  Myers, 
of  St.  Peters,  seems  one  of  the  variations 
found  among  the  peasants  of  the  Swabian 
Alp.  While  closely  resembling  the  Ostheim 
in  tree  and  leaf  its  fruit  is  earlier  in  season, 
smaller  and  lighter-colored. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


Citterna  Logical. 


DESTRUCTIVE  INSECTS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 


Every  year  brings  its  surprises  in  economic 
entomology.  Cut-worms  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  countless  numbers  In  the  extensive 
onion-growing  district  around  Goshen, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Several  hundred  acres  of 
drained  swamp  land  are  cultivated  in  onions, 
in  general  divided  into  small  holdings  of  two 
or  three  acres.  The  worms  appeared  shortly 
after  June  1st,  as  soon  as  the  onions  had  start¬ 
ed,  When  young,  they  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  stalk  and  worked  downward,  but  as  they 
grew  larger  the  normal  cutting  habit  prevail¬ 
ed,  as  the  stalks  were  too  small  to  support 
them.  Hand-picking  has  been  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively.  Arsenical  poisons  do  but  little 
good.  Kerosene,  pure,  blackens  the  stalk 
but  does  not  kill  it,  arid  destroys  the  worms, 
and  I  am  now  having  experiment# made  with 
the  emulsion.  The  species  (not  yet  bred  to 
imago)  is  doubtless  Agrotis  umltdida,  of  which 
1  have  given  an  account  iu  my  last  report  as 
U.  8.  Entomologist,  but  this  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  only  in  the  8outh  Atlantic  States. 

A  strawberry  weevil  (Authouomns  muscu- 
lus)  made  its  appearance  as  a  strawberry  pest 
on  Btaten  Island,  iu  several  fields  in  the  8priug 
of  1884.  It  attacked  the  buds,  piercing  them 
with  its  beak  and  afterward  piercing  the  stem 
a  short  distauce  below  the  bud.  causing  the 
bud  either  to  droop  or  shrivel  and  dry  up. 
It  also  did  much  injury  in  Michigan  and  was 
treated  of  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  This  year 
(1885)  the  beetles  mad©  their  appearance  about 


May  20,  with  the  first  buds  of  the  Sharpless. 
All  “perfect”  varieties  have  suffered  severely, 
particularly  the  Sharpless.  Mr.  Samuel  G  . 
Wiuaut,  of  Rossville,  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
losers,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  with 
the  Department. 

But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  widespread 
destruction  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  little  web  worm  belonging  to 
tbe  family  of  Pyralid®,  and  known  to  ento¬ 
mologists  as  Eurycreon  rantalis.  Withiu  two 
or  three  days  I  have  received  over  a  dozen 
letters  making  inquiry  about  this  insect,  and 
describing  its  great  injury. 

Specimens  come  from  Crawford,  Cowley, 
Labette  and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Kansas; 
Vernon  and  Jasper  Counties  in  Missouri; 
Cook,  Erath  and  Hopkins  Counties  in  Texas; 
the  8eminole  Natiou  iu  Indian  Territory,  and 
Crawford  County  in  Arkansas.  The  crops 
suffering  most  from  it  are,  cotton,  corn,  hemp, 
beets,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beaus,  peas,  cab¬ 
bage,  melons,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes 
egg-plant. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June2G,  1885. 


Sikust’l  Bedriks. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NURSERYMEN. 


[Tbe  publication  of  tills  report.by  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,bas  been  delayed  on  account 
of  our  Special  Crop  Number.— Eds.] 

Over  300  of  the  earnest, wide-awake  propa¬ 
gators  of  fruits,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  met 
in  anuual  convention  at  tbe  Grand  Pacific,  in 
Chicago,  on  June  17th.  The  most  casual  ob¬ 
server  could  not  fail  to  agree  with  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  of  Ohio,  that  he  knew  of  no 
profession  that  could  turn  out  a  like  number  of 
jovial,  even-tempered,  earnest  and  intelligent 
workers. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  annual  gather¬ 
ings  is  the  extension  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  co- workers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union; 
the  discussion  of  best  niodeB  and  methods  iu 
propagation;  the  formation  of  correct  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  amount  of  stock  on  the  market; 
exchanges  and  purchase  of  stock,  etc.  Very 
largely  the  interchange  of  thought  and  stock 
is  brought  about  in  the  dozens  of  little  knots 
formed  continually  In  tbe  offices  of  the  hotel 
or  the  ante-rooms  of  the  hall  in  which  the 
business  sessions  are  held.  At  the  regular 
sessions  topics  were  introduced  by  tbe  reading 
of  a  few  papers,  but  the  noise  of  the  busy 
streets  and  the  heat  of  the  necessarily  closed 
hall,  prevented  the  proper  hearing  of  the  papers 
or  the  spirited  discussion  of  the  topics  pie- 
sented.  The  general  feeling  was  in  favor  of 
a  more  quiet  and  airy  hall  for  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  paper  of  W.  F.  Heikes  on  “Tbe  effect 
of  distant  removal  of  trees  and  plants,”  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  It  was  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  “individuality”  of  the  tree 
or  plant.  As  an  instance,  the  Oldenburg 
Apple  was  long  grown  in  England,  France 
and  Canada,  yet  when  introduced  into  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  it  has  proven  true 
to  its  individual  habits  in  its  native  home  on 
the  Volga.  By  general  consent  the  idea  was 
presented  thatspecial  varieties  must  be  select¬ 
ed  for  special  soils  and  climates,  but  that  it 
mattered  little  where  these  varieties  were 
grown,  provided  the  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  to  perfect  foliage  and  perfect  ripening 
of  wood  in  Autumn. 

The  subject  of  educated  help  iu  the  nursery 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jenkius,  of  Minnesota, 
who  argued  in  favor  of  the  growing  idea  that 
the  element  s  of  horticulture  should  bo  taught 
in  our  common  schools,  and  that  experts 
should  be  trained  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 
Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  of  Ohio,  and  others  sustained 
this  view,  while  Mr.  Obiuer  and  others  urged 
that  the  nursery  was  the  only  reliable  train¬ 
ing  school.  Mr.  11.  said  he  had  no  use  for 
collegf-bred  boys,  but  that  young  ineu  who 
were  trained  for  special  divisions  of  the 
nursery  work  could  bo  relied  ou.  Reports  on 
“stock  in  sight"  in  the  States  were  unusually 
vague  and  indefinite.  In  nearly  ull  the  inter¬ 
ior  portions  remote  from  large  bodies  of 
water,  heavy  losses  of  all  kinds  of  stock  were 
reported  as  the  effect  of  the  past  severe  Win¬ 
ter.  In  most  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
west  of  the  lakes  unprecedented  losses  of  or 
chard  trees  were  also  reported.  Mingled  with 
the  State  reports  were  constant  admissions 
that  a  hardier  set  of  varieties  of  fruits 
were  needed,  and  that  the  climate  seemed  to 
be  changing  for  the  worse  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  forests,  In  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States,  and  the  destruction  of  the  primative 
grasses  and  the  drying  up  of  the  morasses 
and  dogged  drainage  centers  of  the  Western 
States. 

Reports  on  nursery  implements,  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem,  special  fertillizers,  the  les- 
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sons  of  the  New  Orleans  exhibit,  etc.,  gave 
nothing  new  or  important,  except  as  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  ante  room  talks  of  the  members. 

As  stated,  the  noise  would  not  permit  of 
open  windows.  Hence  to  an  unupual  extent 
the  discussions  on  modes,  methods,  varieties 
etc.,  of  real  value  for  report  went  ou  in  the 
ante  rooms  and  the  hotel  corridors.  Some  of 
these  side  talks  of  the  experienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  propagators  may  be  noted  at  another 
time.  J.  x,.  b. 


“mixed,’1  in  borders,  or  springing  up  in  the 
grass,  like  dandelions. 

But  I  was  more  interested  in  the  flora  of  the 
region — the  wild  flowers  of  the  country — and 
noted  their  coming  with  keen  interest.  The 
yellow  violet  was  the  first  flower  I  found  in 
February,  as  it  was  the  last  I  had  picked  in 
December.  During  the  first  weak  in  March 
I  came  upon  the  “Spring  Beauty”— the  Clay- 
tonia  —  in  several  varieties,  and  it  grew  in 
masses,  almost  everywhere— a  hundred  stems 
in  full  bloom  from  one  root.  I  could  have 
gathered  a  bushel  of  the  blossoms  in  half  an 
hour  any  time — it  was  wonderful  to  see  it* 
The  catkins  of  the  alders  and  the  Pussy  Wil¬ 
lows,  appeared  also  at  this  time,  and  the  alder 
grows  here  to  a  hight  of  60  to  80  feet,  and  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  March  7th  the 
Nuttallia  eerasiformis  was  in  bloom — a  grace¬ 
ful  shrub,  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Europe. 
At  this  time,  in  wet  places,  the  grass  was  thick¬ 
ly  pierced  by  the  canary-yellow  hoods  of  the 


opened  our  eyes  wide  indeed,  for  such  blos¬ 
soms  for  size  we  had  never  before  seen ;  they 
measured  six  inches  across.  The  Cornua  Nut- 
tallii  came  also  with  its  involucre  of  four,  six 
or  eight  parts.  Nuttall,  the  botanist,  has 
many  flowers  named  for  him  on  this  coast, 
but  in  Washington  Territory,  one  finds  him¬ 
self  limited  in  his  botanical  studies  by  the  lack 
of  a  fitting  Botany.  The  California  Botany, 
a  superb  work  and  expensive,  does  not  cover 
the  flora  so  far  north  as  this  point.  However, 
it  is  valuable,  and  the  best  so  far  to  be  had. 
Gray’s  Botany  is  used  chiefly  by  learners.  A 
variety  of  Rubus,  with  large,  white  flowers  of 
peculiar  texture  and  delicacy,  called  Thimble- 
berry  by  the  natives,  is  a  beautiful  shrub 
when  in  bloom.  The  Elder,  Sambucus  Doug- 
lasii,  differs  Horn  Pennsylvania  elder  by  the 
flowers  being  in  clusters  like  those  of  Hydran¬ 
gea  grandiflora  or  lilac,  instead  of  in  a  flat 
cyme.  In  April  blooms  the  superb  Madrono 
Tree,  the  “Robin  Hood"  of  the  forest;  its 


Strawberries  were  at  market  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  on  Lake  Washington-  .fust  back  of  Seattle 
—by  May  9tb,  and  large  in  size  (like  all  the 
products  of  this  new  soil),  and  of  very  good 
flavor.  They  sold  at  first  for  50  cents  a  pound, 
but  speedily  fell  to  25  cents.  May  is  the 
month  of  roses,  and  I  noted  three  varieties  of 
wild  ones— I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
four.  One  variety,  growing  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  bore  blossoms  three  or  more  inches 
in  diameter,  with  tuauy  stamens,  the  rose 
shading  into  deeper  pink  in  the  middle— an 
altogether  charming  flower.  Cultivated  roses 
bloom  equally  well  as  other  flowers,  although 
I  noticed  some  very  large  bushes,  10  to  12 
feet  high  and  as  many  broad,  afflicted  with 
what  appeared  to  be  mildew. 

Pests  of  various  kinds  which  afflict  fruit 
trees  and  grains  are  slowly  making  their  way 
here,  although  as  yet  their  depredations  do 
not  amount  to  .  uch.  A  foul  weed  or  two, 
introduced  by  merchandise,  goes  to  seed  and 

presently  becomes  a 
formidable  settler.  To 
j.  “nip  things  in  the  bud” 

is  a  valuable  practice 
*  that  will  never  become 

generally  adopted  un¬ 
til  the  average  of  the 
human  race  is  elevated 
to  a  high  standard  of 
?■  xSF.  ...  intelligence. 

’ W  As  a  concluding 

word  about  the  cu¬ 
ter  y  mate,  I  do  not  recom- 

/.•g  mend  it  for  consump- 

tives  or  rheumatics. 

•,  It  is  a  capital  saoita- 

^  fejr  ^ rium  for  people  afflict- 

ed  with  nervons  de- 
bility,  or  stuffed  with 
malaria.  The  climate 
induces  sleep  and  easy- 
goingness. 
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MARY  WAGER— FISHER. 

As  the  Puget  Sound  basin  is  attracting  so 
much  attention  because  of  its  peculiar  climat¬ 
ic  conditions — pecu¬ 
liar,  because  of  its  (  > 

high  latitude  allied  £ 

with  great  mildness  ^  ^ 

and  its  complete  ex-  <Vjt- 

emptiou  from  mal-  . 

aria— an  account  of  fSLV  '•.*  "A; 

what  the  weather  has 
been  from  February 
25  to  the  middle  of  \ 

May  may  be  of  inter-  _  / 

est  to  many  readers. 

But  I  should  say,  at  \ 
the  outset,  that  the  j 

seasons  vary  as  to  '  1 

weather  quite  as  much  V '  t; 

as  the  reports  given  of  J.T  ^ 
them  by  different  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  whom  >  X r% 
aver  thatsuch  a  month  ' 

of  March  as  that  of  Y  .  X".  •  if ) 

1885  has  been,  is  very  \ 
unusual,  while  others 
say  that  this  is  the 

third  successive  year  XX.  'N‘X  :  -X 
of  such  marvelously 

fine  March  weather.  nX;  ^ 

Up  to  February  25  the  , 

weather  was  “heavy”  >>..  ' 

and  cloudy  with  very  ;4’ 

little  sunshine,  but  not 

overmuch  rain.  I  /p 

found  the  Winter 
much  less  rainy  than 
I  expected;  but  at 
about  that  date  the 
heavens  cleared,  and 
from  thou  until  about 
the  Cth  of  May— a 
period  of  70  days, 
more  or  less — there 
were  not  more  than 
three  or  four  cloudy 
days  and  no  rain  to 
speak  of.  Early  in 
May  considerable  rain 
fell,  and  the  weather 
was  cool.  The  mer¬ 
cury  for  the  month  of 

February  ranged  in  / 

the  shade,  at  nine  a. 
m.  from  40°  to  50^,  and 
during  March  from  gr 

45°  to  55°,  running  in 
midday iuto  the  seven¬ 
ties  on  many  days. 

Throughout  April  it 
was  like  midsummer 
in  the  sun,  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  times  riaiug  above  100°,  but  however 
great  the  heat  may  Lie  in  the  sun,  it  was  cool 
iu  the  shade,  and  everywhere  aud  at  all  times 
there  was  n  most  delicious  freshness  in  the 
air.  Such  a  month  of  March  I  never  before 
lived  through— no  wind,  uo  cold,  just  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  glorious,  golden  days,  charming 
beyond  description.  1  spent  the  whole  of  it 
in  Seattle  and  its  environs,  “tramping”  in 
every  direction,  for  in  every  way  are  glorious 
walks  aud  from  all  points  views  unsurpassed 
for  grandeur  and  magnificence.  With  every 
mail  came  long  accounts  of  the  terrible  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  “States” — intense  cold,  snows  and 
phenomenally  bad  weather  even  until  late  iu 
April,  while  hero  it  was  sunshine,  “L»alm  and 
flowers”— a  veritable  paradise  so  far  us  uu- 
ture  went.  I  appreciated,  for  the  first  time, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  cultivated  flowers 
here,  the  marvelous  pansies  three  and  four 
iuehos  in  diameter,  the  borders  of  primroses 
aud  polyanthuses  growing  as  they  do  in  Eng¬ 
land.  While  daffodils  aud  jonquils,  in  their 
various  forms,  bloomed  in  a  way  unprece¬ 
dented  to  my  eyes.  1  found  many  old-fash- 


CATALOGUES  RE 
CEIVED. 


Brocks kr  &  Ev- 
ans,  422  W est  Street, 
N.  Y.— Circular  of  the 
pg  Invincible  Hatcher, 

patented  by  Chas.  Ba- 
sini,  and  manufactur¬ 
ed  by  this  firm.  This 
circular  shows  an  in¬ 
cubator  having  many 
new  features,  among 
which  is  the  regula- 
t  tion  of  the  heat  by  the 

expansion  and  con- 
\  traction  of  a  column 

of  mercury,  which  is 
-•  y;-:-  much  more  sensitive 

than  is  the  ordinary 
device.  By  means  of 
t  . : /  evaporating  pans  of 

£^c£sat5' water,  through  which 

pass  the  heating  pipes, 
tbe  supply  of  moist- 
ure  Is  kept  up  con- 
stantly  and  unifortn- 
ly.  Another  new  fea- 
ture  Is  a*80  >o  turning 
pjaSI5|  the  eggs,  which  are 

i41*sSj  supported  on  strips  of 

wood  placed  sufficient¬ 
ly  far  apart  so  that  by 
moving  a  wire  slide 
placed  beneath,  each 
egg  is  turned,  be  it 
large  or  small.  It  is 
said  that  so  perfect  is  the  working  of  this  in¬ 
cubator,  that  from  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  are  hatched.  This  circular  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

L.  D.  Sawyer  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada.  —  A  catalogue  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  very  reliable  firm,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  grain-saver  thrashing  machine, 
having  many  new  features;  also  clover  thrash¬ 
ers,  steam  engines,  mowers  and  reapers,  all  of 
which  are  good  implements  and  made  upon 
honor.  We  hope  our  Canadian  friends  will 
not  fail  to  send  for  this  catalogue,  and  when  in 
want  of  any  machinery  in  their  line,  give 
this  firm  the  preference  in  buying. 

A.  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y. — An 
illustrative  pamphlet  of  Mark’s  artifical 
limbs,  with  rubber  hands  and  feet.  This 
booii,  of  over  150  pages,  is  filled  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  artificial  limbs  with 
Indiau  rubber  feet  and  hands.  These  mem¬ 
bers,  whatever  disadvantage®  they  mnv  have, 
are  not  in  danger  of  suffering  with  cold,  and 
they  are  so  life  like  that  a  boy  who  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  receive  a  spanking  with 
oue,  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the  real 
baud. 

The  New  York  Elastic-truss  Company, 
744  Broadway,  New  York. — An  illustrated 
circular  descriptive  of  an  improved  elastic 
truss,  showing  wherein  it  is  better  than  the 


BONANZA  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  2S8.  (From  Nature.)  (See  first  page ) 

Symplocarpus  Kanitsehaticus,  a  species  of 
Skunk  Cabliage  of  exceeding  beauty.  The 
new  California  Botany,  I  think,  excludes  this 
brilliantly  arrayed  plant  from  the  Symplo¬ 
carpus  Family.  Closely  following  Nuttallia 
came  Rubus  spectabilis,  "  Salmon  Berry,” 
with  large  crimson  flowers,  and  a  few  days 
later,  the  wild  currant,  Ribes  sanguineum, 
made  the  woods  ami  waste  places  aglow  with 
its  pendent, rose-red  (lowers— a  beautiful  shrub 
that  lends  itself  readily  to  cultivation.  Soon 
came  the  trilliums  and,  like  the  Claytonia, 
they  blossom  in  amazing  profusion.  The 
finest  native  shrub  that  1  have  yet  met  with, 
is  Berberis  aquifolium,  growing  ten  feet  high, 
with  bright,  dark,  glossy,  holly-like,  ever¬ 
green  loaves,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  were 
in  March  clumps  as  large  as  your  lists,  of  pure 
yellow  flowers.  Berberis  nervosa,  "Oregon 
Grape,”  is  similar,  being  evergi*een,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  in  racemes,  but  the  shrub  is  of 
low  growth.  It  abounds  here,  is  admirable  in 
beauty,  but  is  regarded  as  a  “nuisance"  by 
the  farmers.  Blooming  at  the  same  time 
with  the  trilliums,  although  I  did  not  find  it 
until  April,  was  the  lovely  native  orchid 
Calypso  borealis,  chiefly  pink  iu  color.  The 
next  most  notable  flower  was  the  Dog-tooth 
Violet,  Krythrontum  albiduui,  a  veritable 
Sylvan  princess  iu  white  and  orange-yellow 
aud  green. 

When  the  dogwood  opened  iuto  bloom,  we 


flowers  of  small  white  bells  like  unto  the  Lily- 
of- the- Valley,  hanging  in  large  panicles.  The 
tree  grows  finely  here,  but  on  account  of  its 
wood  Is  quickly  made  the  victim  of  the  ax. 
The  largest  Mad  roue  Tree  known  is  said  to  be 
on  Lake  Washington,  near  Seattle,  but  I 
doubt  its  comparative  claim  as  to  size.  Three 
or  four  varieties  of  wild  pea  vetch  grow  here; 
aud  iu  April  it  was  a  merry  sight  to  see  the 
masses  of  it  iu  bloom.  Great  clumps  of  lupin 
were  lovely,  especially  in  leaf,  aud  the  wild 
red-blossomed  laurel — Persea  probably  — 
was  flue.  Labrador  Tea — Sedurn  Iati folium — 
came  iuto  bloom  at  the  same  time,  as  well  as 
Dicentra;  a  very  tall,  stately  and  altogether 
superb  Solomon’s  Seal,  and  the  daiuty  and 
beautiful  Indian  Potato  aud  great  plots  of 
Colt’s-foot.  I  found  Amelanchiev  — J uueberry 
— called  here  Serviceberry  iu  bloom  early  in 
April,  the  variety  here  being  classed  as  Alui- 
folia. 

Of  familiar  trees  were  the  wild  cherry  and 
wild  crab-apple;  the  maples  were  unfamiliar, 
aud  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Acer  circina- 
tuiu,  of  which  the  foliage  is  so  brilliant  iu  the 
Fall,  was  almost  as  beautiful  in  early  leaf  aud 
bloom.  The  fruit  trees  bloomed  in  incredible 
profusion,  the  young  trees  all  around  the 
limbs  and  bodies.  March  16th  peach  trees 
were  iu  bloom— such  a  month  of  March,  will 
I  ever  see  the  likeagaiu!  There  was  some 
frost,  Lmt  it.did  little  harm. 
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old-style  steel  instrument,  and  showing  how 
and  why  sueb  an  appliance  can  and  does 
cure  hernia.  To  all  interested  persons  this 
circular  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  application, 
mentioning  the  Rural. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. ,  35  &  37  Court- 
laudt  Street,  New  York,— Catalogue  of  celery, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  and  pot-grown  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  with  a  list  of  turnip  seeds.  The 
new  Rose  Celery  is  praised  as  combining  the 
best  qualities  of  all  kinds.  A  full  page  en¬ 
graving  is  given  of  the  Henderson  Straw¬ 
berry.  Wo  Ihnl  that  the  quality  is  all  that  is 
represented.  Another  year,  however,  must 
pass  ere  wo  can  with  justice  speak  of  its  size 
and  productiveness.  The  catalogue  will  be 
sent  without  charge  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  apply  as  above. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


IBvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  n  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.] 

THE  N.  C.  “THERMAL  BELT ’’—TEMPERATURE 
IN  VALLEY  AND  ON  HILL,  ETC. 

8.,  Tioga,  Penn. — 1.  What  does  the  Rural 
think  of  the  Thermal  belt  region  of  N.  C.  for 
such  fruits  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  and  what  are  the  facilities 
for  reaching  market  ?  3.  During  the  past 

Winter  1  noticed  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  val¬ 
ley  the  thermometer  showed  live  or  six  de¬ 
grees  greater  cold  than  at  the  top  of  a  hill  100 
feet  high  and  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the 
northwest  winds.  Would  it  be  probable  that 
on  a  hill  800  feet  high  it  would  be  still  warm¬ 
er  ?  3.  There  is  a  sheltered  depression  in  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  about  300  feet  be¬ 
low  its  top;  would  that  possess -any  advan¬ 
tages  as  to  exemption  from  winter- killing 
and  late  spring  frosts  over  the  valley  800  feet 
below?  4,  After  a  strawberry  bed  is  through 
bearing,  how  shall  1  proceed  to  put  it  in  the 
beet  order  for  strawberries  next  Spring,  with 
enough  stable  manure  to  give  it  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  aDd  several  barrels  of  ashes,  leached  aud 
unleaehed  i  The  soil  is  a  sandy,  gravelly 
loam,  well  drained,  and  on  which  ashes  pro¬ 
duce  good  results. 

Ans. — With  regard  to  the  “  Thermal  Belt,” 
Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  who  is  at  present  residing 
there,  writes  us  ;  “  There  is  no  room  for 
thought  or  opinion  about  the  Thermal  Belt  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  country  in  North  Carolina. 
The  facts  are  well  known  and  admit  of  no 
dispute.  At  elevations  of  1 ,500  feet  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  up  to  2,500  feet, there  is 
a  well-marked  belt  in  which  there  are  never 
any  early  or  late  frosts,  and  in  which  the 
temperature  in  the  8pri ug,  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  is  15  to  20  degrees  higher  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  night  and  morning  than  it  is  above  or 
below  the  belt.  In  January  last  tomatoes 
were  in  blossom  and  fruit  in  a  portion  of  this 
belt,  and  locusts  and  chestnuts  were  green, 
while  above  and  below,  the  trees  were  in 
their  scarlet  and  gold  livery.  Naturally  such 
a  locality  is  excellent  for  fruit  of  all  kinds 
whose  flavor  and  perfection  depend  upon  slow 
maturity  and  complete  ripening;  for  the 
crops,  of  course,  never  fail  from  frosts  at  any 
time.”  The  facilities  for  getting  to  market 
are  at  present  rather  poor,  there  being  no 
railroads  within  several  miles.  2.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  cold  is  always  most  severe  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys.  The  cold  air,  being 
heavier  than  the  warm,  runs  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  part,  aud,  besides,  wind  makes  the  air  no 
colder;  if  anything,  rather  warmer.  We 
hardly  think,  however,  thut  it  would  be  found 
as  warm  at  800  feet  of  elevation  as  at  I0O  or 
200;  but  much  would  depend  upon  surrouud- 
iug  hills  and  the  general  conformation  of  the 
surface.  3,  If  the  depression  is  sufficient  to 
amount  to  a  valley,  the  cold  would  settle  into  it 
as  readily  as  into  the  one  800  feet  below;  but 
if  gradually  ascending,  it  would  be  much 
le&s  subject  to  the  cold  and  late  frosts;  and, 
besides,  vegetation  would  be  later  in  starting 
up  there  and  thus  lie  more  likely  to  escape 
harm.  It  would  lie  still  better  if  on  the  oast 
side.  4.  Apply  the  manure  aud  plow  the  bod 
as  soon  as  through  fruiting.  Apply  the  uBhes 
and  keep  cultivated  all  Bummer,  plowing  the 
second  time  just  aa  Winter  closes  in.  If  you 
are  willing  to  put  on  extra  uiauure,  the  land 
may  be  used  to  grow  late  sweet  corn,  late 
cabbages  or  turnips  after  the  berries  are  har¬ 
vested.  Next  Spring  apply  more  manure  and 
plow  it  in ;  then  put  on  more  ashes  and  some 
bone  flour,  if  you  can  get  it,  and  plant  the 
strawberries. 


COVER  FOR  GRAIN  STACKS,  ETC. 

J.  M.  F.,  Burlington,  Ind. — 1.  I  wish  a 
cover  24x84  feet  for  stacks  when  putting  up 
grain,  how  can  I  make  it  water-proof  ?  2. 
What  are  a  good  raspberry  and  blackberry 
for  Northern  Indiana,  and  where  can  they  be 
had? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
have  a  stack  cover  water-proof.  The  best 
thing  to  buy  is  a  piece  of  regular  canvas  of 
that  size.  If  the  stack  to  be  protected,  is 
long,  stick  a  stake  or  crotch  in  each  end  and 
in  the  middle;  on  these  place  a  pole  or  piece 
of  scantling  so  that  the  cover  may  have  a 
slant  each  way;  or  a  pile  of  bundles  or  loose 
material  n  ade  along  the  center  of  the 
cover,  will  keep  all  beneath  as  dry  as  a  biscuit. 
If  it  is  made  water-proof,  the  composition  is 
apt  to  rot  the  cloth.  It  can  be  protected 
against  mildew  by  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of 
one  ounce  of  yellow  soap  in  two  gallons  of 
rain  water  for  24  hours.  Hang  it  up  and 
when  well  drained,  put  it  into  a  solution  of 
half  a  pound  each  of  sugar  of  lead  and  alum 
in  four  gallons  of  water,  and  let  it  soak  five 
hours.  Then  spread  it  out  to  dry,  2.  If  you 
had  studied  our  Small  Fruit  Election  you  would 
have  seen  that  for  Northern  Indiana  the  pre¬ 
ference  was  given  for  red  raspberries,  to 
Turner  and  Cuthbert,  and  for  black  to  Tyler 
and  Gregg.  We  should  say  add  to  this  the 
Ohio,  and  for  a  blackberry,  plant  Taylor  and 
Snyder. 

RAISING  WATER. 

R.  B.  IF.,  Livingston,  Iowa. — 1.  I  have  a 
well  26  feet  deep,  60  rods  from  my  house, 
which  is  on  ground  10  feet  lower  than  the 
surface  at  the  well:  can  I  put  a  hydraulic  ram 
in  the  well  to  force  water  to  the  house,  by 
pumping  the  water  to  drive  the  ram,  with  a 
wind  mill?  2.  What  kind  of  piping  is  it  best 
to  use,  and  what  would  bo  the  cost? 

Ans  —1.  That  way  of  getting  the  water  to 
the  house  would  be  quite  similar  to  a  mao’s 
trying  to  lift  himself  by  his  boots,  though  not 
quite  so  bad.  The  best  way,  and  one  perfect¬ 
ly  feasible,  is  to  put  up  a  wind-mill,  and  at¬ 
tach  to  it  a  force  pump,  forcing  the  water 
directly  into  the  pipes  leading  to  the  bouse.  A 
wind  wheel  10  feet  in  diameter  would  be 
ample.  2.  Thu  best  pipe  to  be  used  nowadays 
is  one  of  galvanized  iron,  providing  the 
water  is  not  sulphurous.  The  suction  pipe,  or 
that  below  the  pump,  should  be  l)£ inch ;  that 
above  the  pump  should  be  one  inch,  and 
not  cost,  in  your  place,  over  10  cents  per 
foot,  including  the  couplings, 

LUMP  ON  HORSE’S  LEG. 

J.  IV.  K.,  Denton,  Md. — On  one  of  the  hind 
legs  of  a  horse,  in  front  aud  immediately  above 
the  pastern  joint,  a  lump  or  soft  swelling  has 
appeared.  When  first  noticed — three  or 
four  months  ago  or  more — it  appeared 
about  as  large  as  half  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  sized  walnut.  Thinking  it  was  only  a 
slight  bruise  and  would  disappear  without 
treatment,  it  was  left  to  have  its  own  course; 
but  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  increase  in  size,  I 
bathed  it  with  iodine  three  times  a  day  for 
two  weeks.  Still  it  seemed  to  increase  in  size. 

I  then  blistered  with  “Kendall’s  blister”  oint¬ 
ment;  the  blister  is  now  well,  but  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  Is  still  the  same.  It  produces  no  lame 
ness,  and  the  auirnai  seems  to  experience  no 
paiu  from  rubbing  or  handling  the  lump,  yet 
it  is  quite  a  blemish  in  the  appearance  of  the 
leg;  bow  should  it  be  treated  to  remove  It 
without  leaviug  scar  or  injury? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  the  contents  of  the  swelling  are  liquid, 
draw  oil'  the  liquid  with  a  hypodermic  syringe, 
aud  compress  the  sac  with  a  firm,  cool,  wet 
bandage.  Should  the  contents  prove  to  be 
solid  or  only  semi-liquid,  a  free  incision  is  to 
be  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  the  con¬ 
tents  removed,  and  the  bandage  applied  as 
before. 

RED  CLOVER  FOR  GREEN  MANURE:  KILLING 
BLACK  ANTS. 

W.  W.F.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. — i.  In  reply  to 
T.  J.  S.  you  say  that  Red  Clover,  sown  in  the 
Fall,  will  produce  a  good  crop  the  next  year. 
Now,  what  I  wish  to  know  is  when  It  should 
be  sowu  on  a  sandy  loam  soil,  not  liable  to 
heave?  1  wiBli  it  for  plowing  in  for  manure. 
2.  How  cau  I  drive  out  or  destroy  the  black 
ants  that  infest  the  sugar  barrels  and  pautry  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Clover  will  do  splendidly  for  this 
purpose  wherever  it  will  endure  the  Winter. 
It  should  be  sown  as  soon  aa  the  summer 
drought  is  broken  by  the  first  heavy  rain,  and 
may  be  aceuinpanied  with  two  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  which  will  do  much  to  catch  the 
snow  und  protect  the  clover  from  winter- 
killing.  It  may  also  be  slightly  covered  with 
straw.  When  successfully  passing  the  Win¬ 
ter,  it  will  make  a  tine  growth.  2.  If  the  nest 
can  be  reached,  pour  in  a  quantity  of  kero¬ 
sene,  or  kerosene  emulsion;  or  scatter  ail  over 
the  nest  quite  thickly  chloride  of  lime,  Bu- 
hach  will  also  kill  them.  They  may  be  caught 
in  great  numbers  with  a  sponge  moistened 
with  sweetened  water,  and  when  it  is  swarm¬ 


ing  with  ants,  throw  it  into  a  dish  of  boiling 
water  and  set  it  again.  They  can  also  be 
poisoned  with  water  containing  arsenic  and 
sugar,  but  this  is  a  very  dangerous  remedy 
and  should  not  be  used  except  as  a  last  resort. 
MEASURING  CORN  IN  A  CRIB;  FEEDING  CORN 
TO  HOGS. 

S.  E.  B.,  Eudora,  Kan. — 1.  Is  there  any 
legal  standard  of  measurement  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  (in  ear)  in  a  crib? 
2.  Which  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  shelled  corn  to  hogs— dry,  soaked,  or 
boiled — where  wood  costs  $3  per  cord  and 
labor  65  cents  per  day  and  cookers  from  #20 
to  $50? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  not.  But  for  convenience 
people  have  a  rough  rule  by  which  they  buy 
and  sell  by  measurement.  First  ascertain  the 
cubic  feet  in  the  crib  by  multiplying  the 
length,  breadth  and  bight,  in  feet,  together. 
Flint  corns  are  sold  by  giving  two  heaped 
bushels  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  as  a 
heaped  bushel  contains  one-fifth  more  than 
the  “struck”  measure,  and  as  56  cubic  foot 
contain  45  bushels,  we  find  that  three  cubic 
feet  contain  two  heaped  bushels  of  ears,  or 
one  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  So  if  we  divide 
the  cubic  feet  by  three,  it  gives  us  the  bushels 
of  shelled  corn,  and  multiplying  this  by  two 
gives  the  bushels  of  ears.  As  dent  corn  is 
sold  by  giving  only  three  heaped  half  bushels  of 
ears  instead  of  four,  we  shall  find  the  number  of 
bushels  of  shelled  com,  if  dent,  by  adding 
one-third  to  the  bushels  of  flint,  or  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  cubic  feet  by  .445.  2.  Buy  a  corn 
mill;  grind  it  at  your  leisure,  and  soak  it  24 
hours  in  hot  weather,  aud  twice  as  long  in 
cool,  or  int.il  it  is  the  least  bit  sour,  aud  It  will 
be  much  better  if  mixed  with  bran,  half  aud 
half. 

- - 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  Buckliorn,  Col. — 1.  A  farmer  of  this 
county  claims  to  have  lost  a  cow  by  a  barley 
beard  working  up  her  nose  into  her  brain;  is 
such  a  thing  possible?  2.  At  what  stage  in 
the  growth  of  corn  can  rye  be  cultivated  in 
without  injury  to  the  corn?  3.  Will  rye  sown 
on  the  ground  aud  pastured  till  time  to  plow 
for  a  succeeding  corn  crop,  benefit  the  land? 
4.  I  use  36  feet  of  one-inch  rubber  hose  as  a 
siphon  to  draw  water  from  a  ditch  over  the 
bank  for  stock  watering  purposes.  It  works 
well,  but  is  too  short  in  low  water;  could  I 
use  one  50  feet  long  as  well,  and  would  on®  a 
half-inch  work  equally  well,  ouly  slower?  5. 

1  have  seen  it  stated  that  manure  from  a 
stallion  is  best  for  making  a  mushroom  bed,  Is 
it  true?  6.  A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Rural 
illustrated  the  Balome  Apple  aud  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  it  as  an  iron-clad;  does  it  still 
think  well  of  it? 

Ans.— 1.  Such  a  thing  is  not  possible;  yet 
we  much  prefer  to  separate  the  beards  from 
barley  straw  as  much  as  possible  when  it  is  to 
be  used  for  feediug  purposes.  2.  At  the  time 
of  last  working  or  about  the  time  it  “tassels 
out.”  3.  The  growing  rye  adds  nothing  to 
the  soil,  if  eaten  olf  closeaud  the  animals  drop 
the  manure  on  other  ground;  but  if  you  feed 
grains  when  pasturing,  and  the  manure  is  loft 
upon  the  ground,  it  would  add  much;  or  if 
allowed  to  grow  and  plowed  in  as  green  man¬ 
ure,  it  would,  whtlo  not  adding  much,  put 
much  material  gathered  in  the  soil  within 
reach  of  the  corn.  4.  A  hose  half  an  inch 
would  have  only  a  quarter  of  the  capacity  of 
one  one  inch,  and  practically  would  not  de¬ 
liver  one-eighth  as  much  water.  It  would 
work  providing  the  bight  from  the  water  to 
top  of  the  bank  does  not  become  more  tliau  20 
feet.  The  better  it  ay  is  to  got  a  piece  of  hose 
of  the  same  size,  and  couple  on  to  what  you 
have,  being  sure  to  get  the  joint  air-tight.  5. 
The  manure  from  one  horse  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other,  providing  both  eat  the  same  kinds  of 
food.  0.  The  Balome  Apple  is  proving  hardy 
and  productive,  but  is  not  of  very  high 
quality.  Try  it  in  a  small  way.  You  can 
get  the  trees  of  the  Bryaut  Nurseries,  ITiuce- 
tou,  Ill. 

T.  H.,  New  Albany,  Ind. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  sheep  ticks?  2.  What  will 
break  heus  fromsittiug?  3.  How  thick  a  wood 
can  be  seeded,  aud  what  is  the  best  mixture 
for  that  purpose? 

Anb, — 1 .  The  sheep  dip3  made  by  Morris 
Little  &  Bou  and  by  Ness,  are  sure  death  to 
ticks.  So  also  is  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
lard,  equal  parts,  and  the  latter  may  bo  ap¬ 
plied  by  rubbing  on  with  a  cloth  or  sponge. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dip  made  of  tobacco 
leaves  or  stems,  will  also  kill  the  ticks;  but  it 
is  a  barbarous  remedy  thut  uo  humane  persou 
would  apply.  2,  I’ut  the  broody  hen  each  day 
in  a  coop,  the  bottom  of  which  is  tilled  with 
pegs  or  plus  three  fourths  of  au  inch  square 
and  2%  inches  apart  each  way,  and  extending 
four  inches  above  the  bottom;  feed  her  well, 
aud  let  her  out  with  the  rooster  a  half  hour 
before  roosting  time  each  night,  aud  see  that 
she  roosts  with  the  other  fowls.  3.  The  trees 
should  not  bo  so  dense  that  the  sun  cannot 
reach  the  ground  occasionally.  A  good  mix¬ 


ture  for  seeding  would  be,  one  bushel  of 
Orchard  Grass,  one  bushel  of  Meadow  Oat 
Grass  and  six  pounds  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass 
per  acre. 

D.  E.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 1.  What  is  the 
difference  between  sorghum  and  southern 
sugar-cane?  2.  Should  the  young  stalks 
sprouting  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  one  be 
removed? 

Ans. — 1.  They  both  belong  to  the  same 
tribe,  the  Andropogonem,  but  of  different 
branches.  Bugar-cano  (Saccharum)  is  a 
perennial  plant,  and  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  pieces  of  the  canes.  Sorghum  (Sor¬ 
ghum  valgare)  Is  in  most  countries  an  annual 
plant,  and  it  is  propagated  from  seed.  There 
are  other  differences,  though  these  are  suffic¬ 
ient  to  distinguish  them.  They  are  both,  how¬ 
ever,  sugar  plauts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
2.  Yes,  whichever  is  meant.  The  third  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  vague  we  cannot  guess  what  is 
meaut. 

D.  W.,  Dover's  Woods,  Texas,  semis  grasses 
for  name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  I’hnluris  arundinacea — a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Canary  Grass.  It  is  a  large,  showy 
grass,  but  of  no  value.  No.  2  iB  Agrostis 
scabra,  Rough  Hair  Grass,  Thiu  Grass.  This 
grass  is  remarkable  for  its  thin  and  delicate 
panicles,  but  it  is  of  no  value  as  stock  food. 

T.  R.  IF.,  Roselle,  N.  J. — Where  can  I  get 
Buhach  and  what  is  the  price? 

Ans. — We  think  it  is  kept  by  most  drug¬ 
gist  at  about  $1  per  pound.  If  you  can’t  get 
it  from  a  drug  store,  you  cau  get  it  of  the 
Buhach  Producing  Co.,  4!)  Cedar  Street, 
N.  Y,  aud  they  will  deliver  it  to  the  express 
company  at  the  price  we  have  uamad. 

J.H.H.,  Farmingdale,  N.  1'.— Ilow  can  I 
destroy  the  grubs  working  in  apple  trees? 

Ans.— There  is  only  one  effectual  way  of 
destroying  “grubs”  Jiorers)  in  apple  or  peach 
trees, and  thut  is,  to  cut  them  out  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  kill  them  by  running  a  small  wire 
into  their  burrows. 


SPECIAL. 


WHIT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE  ? 


LATEST  CROP  REPORTS. 


lit  all,  Reports  from  3, 500 
Different  Sources. 


EASTERN-  STATES. 


Maine. 

Kennebunk,  York  Co.— Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  looking  fairly  well;  about  the  usual 
breadth  sowu.  All  hod  crops,  such  as  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  are  backward,  owing  to  late 
Spring, a-s  are  also  all  garden  vegetables.  In 
most  parts  of  this  section,  the  hay  crop  will  be 
very  light  indeed.  Very  dry  here.  In  many 
sections  tho  grasshoppers  are  doing  great 
damage  to  vegetation.  Very  little  old  hay 
left  over.  Fruit  crop  promises  well,  and  wild 
berries  will  be  abundant.  G.  W. 

Now  Hampshire. 

Keene,  Cheshire  Co. — Grass  looking  well; 
hay  90  per  cent,  of  au  average;  areas  for  hoed 
crop  fully  up  to  the  average.  Corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes  looking  well;  former  coming  forward 
very  fast.  Winter  rye  aud  spring  grains 
never  looked  better.  Fruit  prospects  very 
promising;  grape-vines  splendid  with  a  very 
full  set  of  fruit.  Everything  is  looking  flue. 

_  A.  M.  H. 

Vermont. 

Bridgewater,  Windsor  Co.  About  the 
average  area  of  corn,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes; 
barley  aud  roots  nothing  to  speak  of.  Grass 
looking  better  than  last  year,  but  about  10 
days  later,  us  are  all  other  crops.  Grass  will 
bo  about  au  average, as  last  year  was  much  be¬ 
low.  Fruit  is  likely  to  bo  light,  as  there  was 
not  a  very  full  bloom.  Condition  of  all  crops, 
but  grass, under  the  nverugo  on  account  of  the 
lateuoss  of  the  season.  W,  c.  R, 

East  Charlotte.  Chittenden  Co. — Full 
average  in  acreage  of  all  crops  as  compared 
with  last  year.  Corn  not  promising  well  no  w , 
on  account  of  cold  season  so  far.  Other  crops, 
especially  potatoes,  giving  excellent  promise. 
Apples  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  less  than 
au  average  yield,  this  being  “off”  year  for 
many  of  our  larger  orchards.  Small  fruits, 
and  pears  and  plums  and  cherries  will  likely 
be  abundant.  R.  n. 

Newport,  Orleans  Co.— The  average  of  all 
crops  in  acreage  is  about  as  usual.  The  hay 
crop  will  bo  very  light  on  account  of  drought 
this  Spring.  The  other  cropa  are  fair,  but 
will  soon  suffer  for  rain.  The  fruit  prospect 
is  very  good,  as  this  is  our  berry  year. 

K.  B.  T. 

ItinMNachusctts, 

Wakefield,  Middlesex  Co. — Potatoes 
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more  planted  than  usual  and  looking  extra 
well.  Grass,  never  was  better.  Corn,  oats 
rye  and  lmrley,  merely  forage  crops.  Roots 
not  largely  planted.  Prospect  for  small  fruit 
very  good.  Apples,  about  an  average.  Peas 
look  very  nice.  Strawberries.  good.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  not  carried  on  largely  here;  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  farms  not  more  than  four  or  five  acres  are 
tilled.  The  rest  grass.  B.  w.  o. 

—  !♦> 

MIDDLE  STATES. 


New  York. 

West  Camp,  Ulster  Co. — Very  little  wheat 
grown  in  this  section.  Rye  and  oats  looking 
fine,  especially  the  former,  which  indicates  a 
larger  crop  than  for  ypars  past.  Corn,  al¬ 
though  late,  is  good.  Of  these,  about  the 
same  area  cultivated  as  of  late  years.  Hay  is 
the  staple  crop  in  this  section,  and  meadows 
look  very  fine  and  promise  a  large  yield,  if  we 
have  rain.  Apples  will  be  very  scarce. 
Pears,  plums,  cherries  and  currants  abundant. 
Strawberries  largely  grown  here;  promise  a 
very  large  crop.  Weather  cool.  e.  f.  y. 


Pennsylvania. 

Brookfield,  Tioga  Co.— Winter  wheat  the 
principal  kind,  spring  wheat  being  a  failure 
to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  case. 
Corn  has  an  average  acreage,  and  promises  a 
fair  crop.  Barley  and  potatoes  about  an 
average;  potato  bugs  numerous.  Oats  in  fine 
condition;  area  average.  Grass  is  hurt  by 
dry  weather;  will  fall  far  short  of  the  increase 
of  last  year.  Fruit  undoubtedly  increased 
largely;  there  has  been  uo  frost  to  injure  it. 
Apples  are  set  finely.  w.  a.  p. 

New  Jersey, 

Montclair,  Essex  Co. — About  the  usual 
area  in  corn  and  potatoes,  but  condition  about 
two  weeks  late.  Hay,  light;  pastures  failing. 
Everything  suffering  for  wantof  rain  Straw¬ 
berries,  from  little  or  nothing  on  some  rows  to 
half  a  crop  on  others,  and  failing  fast;  wilt¬ 
ing  daily.  Grapes,  raspberries  and  pears  pro¬ 
mise  fairly  well,  K,  w. 

Delaware. 

Felton,  Kent  Co. — The  area  of  wheat  is 
about  the  same  as  of  late  years,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  an  average  yield.  Corn  and  oats 
fully  up  to  an  average.  More  rye  than  usual. 
Potatoes,  grass,  etc.,  up  to  an  average.  Have 
had  n  very  good  crop  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  Sweat  potatoes  and  watermelons 
a  greater  area,  and  doing  well.  The  peach 
prospect  will  compare  favorably  with  the  last 
two  years.  Apple  crop  a  little  bit  lighter 
than  last  year.  A  very  good  showing  for 
grapes.  In  fact  we  have  a  good  prospect  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetablesand  grain.  J.W.K. 


Maryland. 

Annapolis,  Aune  Arundel  Co. — Areas  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  tobacco  as  usual.  Wheat 
about  half  ;  corn,  oats  and  tobacco  looking 
well.  Roots,  little  raised.  Potatoes  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Clover  was  much  killed  last  Win¬ 
ter  by  frost..  The  peach  crop  promises  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop.  Berry  crop  light.  j.  b. 

Dorsey's,  Howard  Co, — Wheat  acreage  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  from  one-half 
to  one-third  smaller;  general  yield  is  from  15 
to  45  bushels;  this  year’s  yield  will  be  from  5 
to  20.  Every  thing  backward.  Corn  looking 
well;  acreage  is  larger.  More  oats  than  form¬ 
erly.  Strawberries,  one  of  our  staples,  short 
one-half.  Fruit  trees  are  well  filled,  but.  are 
suffering  terribly  from  the  17-year  locusts. 
The  early  grasses  are  being  cut,  with  a  short 
crop.  Timothy  is  looking  better.  Peas  short 
one-half.  c,  s. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Vlr*lnlu. 

Abingdon,  Washington  Co. — Wheat  a  fail¬ 
ure,  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  A 
portion  of  wheat  area  sown  to  oats  and  plant¬ 
ed  to  corn.  Oats  a  good  prospect;  usual  area 
sown.  Corn  a  fine  prospect,  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion;  u  large  crop  planted  fully  one-fourth  to 
one-third  more  than  usual,  Grass  good. 
Potatoes  and  all  vegetables  good.  Apples  a 
fair  crop.  Peaches  not  a  full  crop.  Bmall 
fruits,  good  prospects.  A  good  crop  of  tobac¬ 
co  being  planted.  Pasture  good.  w.  Q.  k. 

CkntkuCross,  Essex  Co.— Wheat  crop  badly 
winter-killed;  loss  seeded  than  usual;  yield 
will  not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  crop  in  1884. 
Corn,  not  looking  well  as  the  season  is  back¬ 
ward.  Oats,  good;  these  are  the  staple  crops. 
Prospect  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  good.  G.  w,  D. 

Nortli  Carolina. 

Fayetteville.  Cumberland  Co.— Area  of 
ordinary  crops  as  usual.  Maiu  crops,  cotton 
and  corn.  Other  crops  grown  in  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  wheat,  oats,  cow-peas,  sweet 
potatoes  and  rye.  Tobacco  culture  just  being 
introduced.  The  condition  of  all  above-named 
rops  quite  ns  good  as  the  average.  No  grass 


is  planted.  Hay  is  gathered  quite  extensively 
from  native  grass  inferior  in  quality.  Straw¬ 
berries,  75  ;  raspberries,  125  ;  peaches,  125  ; 
apples.  100;  pears,  100;  plums.  100;  grapes, 
100.  Frequent  mins  have  caused  grapes  and 
early  peaches  to  rot  considerably.  J.  s.  B. 

Greenville,  Pitt  Co.— Crops  will  compare 
favorably,  both  as  to  area  and  condition,  with 
the  average  of  late  years.  Cotton  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop;  hurt  by  rain,  but  will  come  out 
all  right.  Fruit  prospect  good.  l.  c.  U 

Mkbanks,  Alamance  Co. —About  through 
cutting  wheat;  one-third  of  a  crop.  Weather 
drv.  Corn  looks  very  bad.  Plenty  of  peaches, 
apples  and  cherries,  but  not  as  large  crops  as 
wo  had  last  year.  Irish  potatoes  doing  well. 
Tobacco  beginning  to  grow  very  nicely. 

W.  A.  M. 

Mooresvillk,  Iredell  Co.— Compared  with 
the  throe  last  years,  the  area  in  wheat  is  about 
90  per  cent,  of  an  average;  condition  85  per 
cent.  Com  fully  up  or  above  in  area  and 
condition.  Oats  75  per  cent,  area;  condition 
100.  Potatoes  100  per  cent.  Grass  and  clover 
100.  Garden  crops  fully  100,  Cotton  25  per 
cent,  above  jn  area  and  condition.  Tobacco 
slight  increase  in  area.  Fruit  prospects  fully 
100  per  cent..  The  season  has  been  good  for 
all  growing  crops.  w.  h.  b. 

Nashvtlle,  Nash,  Co,  —  Wheat  crop  very 
poor.  Same  of  oat  crop.  Little  rye  and  uo 
barley.  Corn,  cotton  and  tobacco  good, 
the  latter  extra,  but  the  worms  have  of  late 
made  their  appearance  in  uuusually  large 
numbers.  Little  grass,  but  very  good .  Irish 
potatoes  sown.  Sweet  potatoes  promise  well 
so  far.  Little  sorghum.  Apples  and  peach 
cropsgood, especially  the  peach.  Garden  crops 
late,  but  promising.  Our  principal  crops  for 
market  are  cotton  and  tobacco  a  good  stand 
of  both.  Wheat  aud  oats  a  failure. 

n.  w.  B. 

Weaverville,  Buncombe  Co.  —  Wheat 
smaller  acreage,  and  probable  yield  50  per 
cent,  under  yield  of  last  year.  Corn  and  oats 
acreage  larger  and  crops  above  last  year. 
Potatoes,  roots,  etc.,  fair.  Tohacco  acreage 
very  much  larger,  and  outlook  fine.  Sorg¬ 
hum  good.  E.  f.  v. 


South  Carolina. 

Aiken,  Aiken  Co.— Cotton  a  good  stand, 
but  later  than  usual.  Corn  promising.  Oats 
were  badly  winter-killed.  Early  varieties  of 
peaches  have  suffered  from  rot,  later  kinds 
look  better.  Grapes  not  very  promising. 

J.  H.  B. 

Fork  Shoals,  Greenville  Co. — Good  rains 
this  month.  Cottou,  corn,  peas,  etc.,  in  fine 
growing  condition,  except  where  overrun 
with  grass.  Acreage  in  corn  and  peas  larger 
than  in  1883  or  ’84.  Oats  about  one-fourth  of 
a  crop.  Wheat  one-half.  Potatoes  look  well. 
Fruit  crop  very  light.  o.  w.  s.  Jr. 

Hilton  Head.  Beaufort  Co.— The  condition 
of  crops,  as  compared  with  an  average  yield, 
is  cotton  100  per  cent;  rice,  75;  sugar-cme 
80;  sweet  potatoes,  80;  Irish  potatoes,  75; 
peaches,  100:  small  fruits,  75.  Grapes  are 
doing  very  well.  The  prospects  are  for  more 
than  average  crops  of  cotton  and  corn.  Irish 
potatoes  are  all  harvested,  were  small. 


Georgia.. 

Ascalon,  Walker  Co. — Acreaee,  corn  102 
per  cent,  of  an  average.  Oat,  90.  Wheat, 
95.  Cotton,  101.  Sorghum,  106.  Clover  and 
cultivated  grasses  101.  Condition  and  pros¬ 
pect  compared  to  an  average:  Wheat,  70.  Cot¬ 
ton,  98.  Fruit.the  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop  that 
has  escaped  frost  is  90.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
are  generally  reported  in  healthy  condition. 
Tho  range  for  stock  is  unsurpassed.  Farming 
is  yet  in  a  primitive  condition.  The  crops  are 
mainly  corn,  oats,  rye;  no  wheat,  or  cotton; 
sorghum,  millet,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes;  the 
Peaehblow  is  the  money  crop.  Apples  are  a 
sure  and  excellent  crop.  Pear*,  plums  and 
cherries  are  uot  quite  reliable.  All  berries 
do  remarkably  well.  Grapes  are  less  affected 
by  fuugoids  than  in  lower  localities.  In  this 
section  the  prospects  for  field  and  orchard 
were  never  better.  C.  L.  h. 

Calhoun,  Gordon  Co.— Wheat  and  oat, 
winter-killed;  about  two-fifths  of  a  crop. 
Rye  aud  barley  good,  but  little  grown.  Pota¬ 
toes,  Irish,  10  per  cent  increuso;  condition 
good ;  sweet,  average  acreage ;  good.  Clover 
and  grass  about  25  per  cent,  short,  from  dry 
weather  iu  April  and  May.  Gardens  looking 
fine;  increased  interest.  About  five  per  cent, 
increase  in  acreage  of  cotton;  looking  well, 
but  a  little  late.  Fruit  unusually  line,  espe¬ 
cially  peaches.  b.  m.  h. 

Louisiana. 

Greenwood,  Caddo  Parish.— Cotton  is  the 
main  crop;  area  same  as  past  three  years; 
condition  good — 40  per  cent,  better  than  aver¬ 
age;  60  per  cent,  better  than  last  year.  Corn 
80  per  cent,  better  than  last  year;  area  same 
as  late  years, which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the 


entire  area  of  crops  planted.  Oats  good. 
Fruit  grown  only  for  home  use ;  average  crop. 
Hands  working  well,  and  farmers  hopeful. 

R.  M. 

Fort  Necessity,  Franklin  Par. —  Cotton 
and  corn  are  the  chief  products  here;  both 
better  than  for  some  years.  A.pples  and 
peaches  much  better  than  usual;  no  small 
fruits  raised.  Area  of  cotton  It)  per  cent, 
greater  than  last.  Prospect  very  fair  for  a 
crop.  Corn  not  doing  so  well.  j.  l.  m. 

Ramsay.  Vermillion  Par. — We  grow  only 
corn,  cottou,  rice  and  sugar-cane  as  crops 
here,  as  we  are  on  the  Gulf,  latitude  29  deg. 
48  min.,  and  too  far  South  for  any  other  crop. 
We  plant  oats  for  hay,  bnt  this  year,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold  Spring,  it  headed  out  finely, 
as  also  did  a  few  stocks  of  wheat.  The  corn 
crop  has  nearly  all  been  laid  by  and,  if  we  get 
rains,  will  make  an  average  crop — not  a  good 
stand  on  account  of  cut-worms;  general  aver¬ 
age  fr  un  18  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  Cotton  is  a 
month  backward,  but  is  a  good  stand;  no 
sign  of  worms  yet,  general  average  one- third 
to  one-half  bale  per  acre.  Cane  is  a  month 
backward  on  account  of  cold  Spring,  but  both 
plant  and  stubble  make  a  fine  stand,  and  all 
free  of  grass.  Peach,  fig  and  orange  crops 
will  be  very  good.  c.  e.  s. 

Thibodaux,  La  Fourche  Parish. — Putting 
100  as  representing  an  average  crop:  Corn 
area  150:  condition  85.  Cane  plant  125; 
stubble  90.  Oats  area  125;  condition  125. 
Irish  potatoes,  area  100;  condition  125.  Rice 
area  125;  condition  100.  Gardens  much  hurt 
by  late  Spring  and  by  a  late  three-weeks’ 
drought.  Prospects  fer  fruit  crop  good. 

L.  O. 

Waukon,  Allamakee  Co. —  Winter  wheat 
and  rye  more  than  an  average;  other  small 
grains  very  fair.  Corn  late;  some  frosted  con¬ 
siderably.  Potatoes  good.  Cabbage  and 
small  roots  badly  damaged  by  a  maggot-like 
insect.  Grass  very  heavy.  Very  little  sorgh¬ 
um  raised.  Small  fruits  badly  winter-killed. 
Apple  trees  nearly  all  ruined  last  Winter. 

_  J.  F.  P. 

Florida. 

Milton,  Santa  Rosa  Co. — I  suppose  there 
are  about  2,000  acres  in  cultivation  out  of  the 
806,500  acres  in  this  county.  About  one  half, 
of  that  is  planted  in  corn,  the  rest  in  oats, 
rice,  potatoes,  sugar  cane  and  vegetables. 
The  yield  of  corn  per  acre— when  fertilized— 
is  25  to  50  bushels.  Rice  about  the  same  per 
acre  as  corn.  The  rust-proof  oat  is  quite  a 
success  as  a  crop,  yielding  from  10  to  12 
bushels  peraere  without  fertilization.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  do  well.  Peas  and  peanuts  grow 
finely.  Potatoes  will  yield  from  100  to  200 
bushels  per  acre.  Peaches,  pears,apples.  quin¬ 
ces  and  figs  do  well.  Strawberries  can  be 
growu  to  profit.  Broooi-com  grows  well. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  grapes  do  well;  especially 
the  Scuppemong.  The  climate  and  pasturage 
are  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  domestic  fowls  are 
raised  in  abundance.  D.  T. 

Alabama. 

Malloy’s,  Shelby  Co. — We  have  just  har¬ 
vested  the  best  crop  of  wheat  we  have  had 
for  10  years,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.  No  rust  or  smut — an  unusual  thing 
for  us.  Corn,  present  outlook  very  promis¬ 
ing  for  good  yield ;  area  planted  to  this  crop 
unusually  large.  Oats,  very  fine,  but  early 
sowings  nearlv  all  winter-killed,  and  area 
somewhat  diminished.  Rye  good,  very  little 
planted.  No  barley.  Irish  potatoes  very 
good.  Don’t  grow  them  for  market.  Sweet 
potatoes  promise  to  be  fine;  au  important 
crop  with  us;  now  putting  out  slips.  Gardeu 
crops  on  a  boom.  Evcrthing  plentiful  and 
fine.  “Johnson,"  alias  "Guinea,” botanically 
‘‘8orghutn  halapense,”  is  our  principal  culti¬ 
vated  hay  gross — verv  good.  Cotton,  our 
money  crop,  though  late— at  least  three  to 
four  weeks— is  looking  unusually  well.  The 
stand  was  never  better  and  the  fields  are  be- 
iug  cleared  of  grass  and  weeds.  Area  con¬ 
siderably  increased.  Wild  blackberries  and 
peaches  are  very  good  or  promise  to  be  so. 

J.  L.  w. 

Salem,  Lee  Co.— Corn — area  larger  than 
last  year,  and  prospect  for  a  good  crop.  Oats 
falliug  off  50  per  cent,  as  to  an  average  crop. 
Wheat,  very  good,  but  small.  Cotton,  too 
much raiu;  large  weeds, and  to  some  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  crop,  but  no  fruit  is  put  on 
when  going  so  much  to  weeds,  and  no  sign 
of  a  big  crop.  Peaches  are  rotting  badly, 
especially  early  varieties,  and  will  be  almost 
a  failure.  Large  amouut  on  trees,  j.  n.  h. 

Mississippi, 

Belmont,  Tishomingo  Co.— Corn,  increased 
acreage,  though  late;  prospect  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  Oats  increased  area,  damaged  by 
drought.  Potatoes  and  grasses  good.  The 
prospect  for  cotton  better  than  for  several 
years.  Tobacco  good,  increased  area.  Broom- 
corn  good.  I  Sorghum  increased  area;  pros¬ 


pect  good.  The  prospect  of  apples  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  extra  fine.  Plums  good. 
Pears  half  a  crop.  a.  j.  b. 

Texas. 

BEEvrLLE,  Bee  Co. — Corn  about  20  per 
cent,  more;  condition  over  an  average.  Irish 
potatoes  best  crop  ever  known.  Gardens  very 
fine.  Cotton  very  little  planted.  Sorghum 
300  per  cent  more  than  ever  before,  and  doing 
finely.  Peaches  and  plums  are  all  the  fruits 
worth  mention;  good  crops.  Johnson  Grass, 
German  Millet  and  sorgham  for  hay;  there 
will  be  five  times  as  much  made  iu  the  county 
as  was  ever  known.  a.  c. 

Bernardo  Prairie,  Colorado  Co.— The 
main  crops  here  raised  are  corn  and  cotton, 
and  depend  very  much  on  the  weather;  if  we 
don’t  get  very  soon  a  sufficient  rain,  the  corn 
crop  will  be  a  very  light  one, other  wise  as  good 
a  one  as  last  year.  Cotton  also  needs  a  rain,  it 
has  a  bad  stand  and  is  behind.  The  grass 
looks  well  and  i3  plentiful.  All  the  garden 
crops  have  been  splendid.  Peaches  plenty: 
more  than  many  years  before.  The  early 
sorts  are  gone  already.  Vineyards  not  set 
well.  Oats  and  potatoes  good.  j.  j. 

Circle v'ille,  Williamson  Co. — Wheat  50 
per  cent,  increase  in  acreage,  compared  with 
last  three  or  four  years.  Oats,  rye,  barley 
about  as  heretofore,  Small  grain  never  was 
better.  Corn  25  per  cent,  increase  in  acreage; 
with  a  rain  in  10  days,  an  abundance  will  be 
raised.  Potatoes  and  other  roots  just  about 
as  heretofore.  Grasses,  wild  and  cultivated, 
unusually  good.  Peaches  and  plums  good. 

J.  N.  MCF. 

Cleburne,  Johnson  Co.— A  full  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  millet,  etc.,  planted,  with  an 
extraordinary  yield.  Corn  good  average. 
Cotton  almost  destroyed  by  Webb  worms. 
Some  are  planting  again.  We  will  have  full 
crop  of  fruit.  Season  good  to  date. 

*  W.  D.  c. 

Denison,  Grayson  Co.— The  North  Texas 
early  peach  crop,  which  was  unusually  heavy, 
is  now  harvested,  but  the  express  companies 
and  commission-men  have  all  the  money  that 
it  has  been  sold  for.  Later  peaches  very 
promising,  and  from  them  we  hope  to  realize 
something.  j, 

Dever’s  Woods,  Liberty  Co. — No  wheat, 
rye,  or  barley  grown  here.  Oat  crop  fair. 
Corn  nearly  matured  and  a  good  crop.  Con¬ 
dition  of  cotton  very  promising.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  have  yielded  well,  and  sweet  potatoes 
promise  an  abundant  crop.  Grass  and  garden 
crops,  good.  Peaches,  plums,  figs  and  grapes 
abundant.  Acreage  of  field  crops  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years,  except  cotton,  in 
which  there  is  an  increase  of  perhaps  20  per 
cent.  s.  l. 

Forney,  Kaufman  Co. — Season  is  two  weeks 
late,  the  area  in  cultivation  is  in  excess  of  last 
year;  cotton  about  the  same  as  iu  1S84;  the 
excess  is  taken  up  in  corn,  oats,  barley,  sor¬ 
ghum  ;  all  ure  looking  well.  Wheat  about  all 
cut  and  an  extra  yield.  Oats  will  turn  out  SO 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  about  30  bushels— 
above  the  average  past  years.  Fruit  crops 
better  than  ever  before.  We  commenced 
shipping  June  1st  to  the  Wide  West  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  Vineyards  doing  splendidly.  N.  s. 

Leon  Springs,  Boxar  Co.— Area  of  wheat 
largely  reduced ;  condition  good.  Area  of 
corn  largely  increased;  condition  good.  Area 
of  cotton  largely  increased;  condition  back¬ 
ward.  Area  of  oats  as  usual ;  condition  No. 

1.  Area  of  sorghum  as  usual ;  condition  good. 
Grass  better  than  for  several  years.  Peaches, 
almost  our  only  fruit ;  promising  an  extra 
good  crop.  _  L.  D.  h 

Arkansas. 

Arkadelphia,  Clark  Co.— Cottou.  corn  and 
oats  are  the  principal  field  crops  in  this  section. 
The  average  yield  will  be  about  same  as  last 
year.  Sorghum  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
Prospect  of  peaches  never  better.  Straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  over  an 
average.  Acreage  double  wbatt  it  was  last 
ye*r.  V.  MCG. 

Elgin,  Jackson  Co. — Cottou  late  on  account 
of  the  cut- worms;  the  pests  cut  up  about  all 
of  that  first  planted,  and  it  is  all  badly  in  the 
grass;  but  if  it  is  cleaned,  the  prospect  Is  good 
for  a  full  crop.  Corn  and  fruits  will  be  a  full 
average.  Potatoes  and  melons  ditto,  j.  b.  s. 

Fort  Smith,  Sebastian  Co.— Compared  with 
last  year’s  crop,  cottou  has  a  larger  area;  but 
is  late  owing  to  the  cold  Spring.  Corn,  an 
average  acreage;  outlook  fine.  Great  falling 
off  in  wheat  area— much  winter  killed.  Oats 
have  smaller  ears  than  last  year,  being  in¬ 
jured  by  the  cold  Spriug;  look  flue.  Increase 
in  grass  area .  Fruit  abundant.  *  *  * 

Little  Rook,  Pulaski  Co.  —  The  special 
crops  of  Arkansas  are  fruit  and  cottou.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  king  yet.  There  will  be  big  crops  of 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  blackberries,  huckle¬ 
berries  and  raspberries.  There  was  a  big  crop 
of  strawberries.  Sweet  potatoes  are  getting 
along  fitly.  AU  kinds  of  mmry  sleek  are 
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growing  nicely.  Work  of  all  kinds  will  be 
good  this  Summer  and  Fall.  F.  V. 

Kentucky. 

Dog  Cheek,  Hart  Co. — Wheat  not  more 
than  three  foutbs  of  usual  area;  one-fourth  of 
that  plowed  up  this  Spring,  and  what  is  now 
standing  cannot  make  more  than  one-half  nr 
two-tbirds  crop  at  the  best.  Oats  one-third 
larger  area  sown;  looking  remarkably  fine. 
Corn  one-fourth  larger  area;  looking  well. 
Potatoes  average  crop  and  looking  well. 
Grass  looks  well  and  little  increase  of  area 
sown.  Clover  was  very  badly  frozen.  One- 
fifth  larger  area  in  grasses  and  clovers  this 
Spring;  looking  fine.  Tobacco,  there  is  a 
full  crop  set  and  looking  well.  Nearly  a  full 
crop  of  fruits,  except  apple?,  which  will  be 
about  two- thirds  crop.  Berries  of  all  kinds 
are  very  promising  and  the  strawberry  crop 
has  been  remarkably  good.  Raspberries  are 
loaded  with  fruit:  tlie  wild  blackberry  is 
loaded  with  fruit.  Gardens  look  fine;  a  fnll 
average  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
planted.  H.  c.  c. 

Tennessee. 

Green  Brier,  Robertson  Co.— Spring  back¬ 
ward,  Wheat  just  harvesting,  very  poor. 
Oats  fair.  Corn  very  good.  Potatoes  good. 
Apples  a  good  crop ;  peaches  that  have  been 
cared  for,  extra  fine;  will  ripen  in  two  weeks. 
Plums— Wild  Goose— a  big  crop.  This  is  as 
fine  a  fruit  country  as  can  be  found.  About 
600  feet  higher  than  Nashville,  we  escape 
early  and  late  frosts.  We  have  good  water, 
good  health,  good  society,  etc.  A  large  area 
in  tobacco;  looks  well,  j.  p.  A. 

Pane,  Greene  Co. — A  large  area  of  wheat 
sown ;  will  not  be  over  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Harvest  will  be  two  weeks  late.  Corn  crops 
larger  than  for  years,  and  very  promising  so 
far.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley  short.  A  few  good 
crops  of  spring  oats.  Potatoes  and  roots  good. 
Grasses  fine.  Clover  winter-killed.  Gardens 
never  better.  A  large  crop  of  tobacco  out, 
and  a  good  yield  expected;  also  sorghum. 
Prospects  for  all  sorts  of  fruit  never  were 
better.  s.  J.  c. 

- »♦« 
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Ohio. 

Flushing,  Belmont  Co.— Wheat  area  is 
much  above  the  average,  but  will  not  yield 
above  two  bushels  per  acre .  The  area  of  corn 
is  fully'  up  to  the  average  of  other  years, 
prospect  not  flattering.  Oat  acreage  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  average,  with  a  very  fair 
prospect.  Potatoes  never  looked  better,  with 
perhaps  more  than  average  area.  The  acre¬ 
age  of  meadow  land  is  greater  than  usual, 
hut  will  be  very  light.  Prospect  for  small 
fruits  has  been  so  far  good;  only  moderate  for 
larger  fruits.  G.  W,  k. 

Payne,  Paulding  Co.— Tbe  area  of  wheat 
corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  grass  and  other  field 
and  garden  jerope,  is  much  larger  this  year, 
corn  takiDg  the  lead.  The  condition  is  good. 
The  prospect  for  more  than  average  crops, 
is  very  promising.  Recent  hail-stornis  de¬ 
stroyed  fruits  in  North  western  part  of  county. 

D.  P.  D. 

Indiana. 

Macy,  Miami  Co. — Wheat  area  80  per  cent. ; 
condition  60.  Corn,  100;  condition  100.  Oats, 
70;  condition  100.  Rye,  50;  condition  100. 
Potatoes, CO;  condition  100.  Grass,  00;  condi¬ 
tion  100.  Gardens  100;  condition  100.  Sor¬ 
ghum,  110;  condition  100,  Apple  and  pear 
trees  badly  damaged  by  the  Winter.  Apples 
one-third  killed;  pears  four-fifths;  peaches  all 
killed.  Prospect  for  fruit  50  per  cent. 

T,  o.  H. 

Rockport,  Spencer  Co.— Area  of  wheat 
crop  of  this  county  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  an 
average  of  the  last  few  years;  condition  not 
over  3U  per  cent,  of  an  average.  Full  area  of 
corn  and  condition  good.  Area  of  oat  crop 
small,  and  condition  bad,  owing  to  dry  weath¬ 
er.  The  prospects  indicate  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  of  grass  on  a  full 
acreage.  Small  fruits  are  plentiful  and  of 
good  quality.  Apples  not  over  70  per  cent,  of 
a  crop.  I),  o.  m. 

South  Bend,  St.  Joseph  Co.— Area  of  wheat 
85  per  cent,  of  last  year's  acreage;  condition 
100.  Area  and  condition  of  com,  potatoes, 
grass  aud  gardens  100.  Oat  area  J00;  con¬ 
dition  110.  Barley  area  110;  condition  100. 
Less  land  than  usual  under  fruit;  condition 
poor.  s.  s. 

Illinois. 

Advance,  Jasper  Co. — The  area  sown  to 
wheat  last  Fall  10  per  cent,  less  than  usual;  20 
per  cent,  plowed  up.  The  remainder  will  not 
make  over  25  per  cent,  of  an  average  yield. 
Corn  slightly  over  an  average  area  planted; 
prospect  now  favorable  for  full  averageyield. 
Oats  over  average  area  sown;  promise  of 
average  yield.  Rye  not  much  grown  here; 
not  quite  up  to  average  condition.  Barley, 
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none  grown.  Potatoes  mainly  grown  for 
family  use;  prospect  good.  Grass,  condition 
fair  with  some  increase  in  area.  Other  field 
crops  not  much  grown  here.  Apples  hardly 
full  crop;  peachesnone;  small  fruits  not  an 
average.  Root  crops  and  gardens  only  for 
family  use.  J.  L. 

Camp  point,  Adams  Co. — Wheat  about  an 
average  crop  sown,  but  we  will  not  have 
wheat  enough  to  “bread”  the  people  of  this 
county'  and  to  sow  this  Fall.  Oats,  an  average 
crop  sown;  will  have  a  splendid  crop.  All 
grasses  are  good;  old  clover  is  frozen  out. 
Corn  three  weeks  late;  expect  a  good  crop. 
Potatoes  an  average  crop.  Sorghum,  less 
than  usual  acreage.  Plenty  of  grapes,  ber¬ 
ries,  cherries.  Apples  an  average  crop.  The 
Snyder  Blackberry  stood  the  Winter  best. 
Peach  trees  nearly  all  killed.  G.  w.  A. 

Edinburgh,  Christian  Co. — Area  of  wheat 
60  per  cent,  less  than  in  1S84 ;  condition  75  per 
cent,  of  the  crop  of  1884.  Corn  110  per  cent,' 
of  the  crop  of  1884,  aud  20  per  cent,  better 
than  an  average.  Grass  and  oats  up  to  the 
average.  Rye  10  per  cent,  below  an  average.  A 
fair  crop  of  apples  and  some  small  fruits. 

j.  R.  n. 

Bardolph,  McDonough  Co — Wheat,  area 
50;  condition  40.  Corn,  aroa  100;  condition 
50.  Oats,  area  75;  condition  60.  Rye,  area 
.50;  condition  80.  Potatoes,  area  100;  condi¬ 
tion  75.  Timothy  grass,  area  100;  condition 
100.  Sorghum,  area  110 ;  condition  UK). 
Fruit — Apples,  condition  40;  cherries,  condi¬ 
tion  75;  plums,  condition  100;  currants,  con¬ 
dition  80;  gooseberries,  condition  100;  rasp¬ 
berries,  condition  100;  strawberries,  condition 
110:  grapes,  condition  100;  blackberries,  con¬ 
dition  100.  W.  C.  B. 


Michigan. 

Acme,  Grand  Traverse  Co. — Area  of  winter 
wheat  only  about  three-fourths ;  condition 
good,  except  in  exposed  localities  where  it  was 
slightly  winter-killed.  Wheat,  area  largely 
in  excess  of  former  years;  condition  excel¬ 
lent.  Oats,  a  large  amount;  average  condi¬ 
tion.  Corn,  area  a  full  average;  condition 
very  backward;  considerable  had  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Very  little  barley  raised;  in  good 
condition.  Potatoes,  a  large  amount  planted. 
Grass  will  be  light,  owing  to  dry  weather. 
Season  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
W ith  the  exception  of  peaches,  fruit  prospect 
good.  Apples,  a  good  average,  and  small 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  especially  straw 
berries.  H.  c.  b. 

Douglas,  Allegan  Co.— Acreage  of  wheat 
less;  but  condition  good.  Acreage  of  corn 
and  oats  about  the  same;  condition  good. 
Potatoes  about  the  same.  Rye,  barley  and 
oats  not  much  grown.  Our  special  crop  is 
peaches,  which  will  be  light.  Other  fruits 
good.  Spring  a  little  late  and  rather  dry, 
which  will  shorten  the  hay  crop  a  little. 

C.  B,  .W 

Almost,  Lapeer  Co. — Wheat  is  above  an 
average  Oats  and  corn  are  late,  but  a  good 
stand;  with  a  favorable  season  will  be  u  good 
crop.  Grass  is  good.  Potatoes  are  looking 
well;  the  acreage  is  a  little  less  than  last  year. 
Fruit  is  nearly  all  blasted.  t.  j.  mcr. 

Haring,  Wexford  Co. — Acreage  of.  wheat 
and  oat3  considerably  greater  than  usual,  aud 
when  properly  put  in,  botb'are  looking  line. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  about  average  crops, 
and  are  generally  looking  well.  All  crops, 
however,  are  beginning  to  suffer  from 
drought,  and  grass  is  permanently  injured;  of 
it  there  is  more  than  £an  average  acreage. 
Potatoes  have  been  our  special  crop,  but  as 
the  lumbering  declines,  the  prices  do  likewise, 
and  few  will  depend  on  them  in  the  future. 
This  place  is  too  cold  for  any  but  iron  clad 
fruits,  as  last  Winter  conclusively  proved,  as 
almost  all  apples, but  the  Russians,  were  either 
killed  outright  or  severely  damaged.  Small 
fruits  promise  a  fair  crop,  especially  straw¬ 
berries  if  the  dry  weather  does  not  continue, 
but  all  my  blackberries  and  raspberries,  ex¬ 
cepting  Caroline,  were  injured  last  Winter 
This  is  a  new  country  of  great  promise. 

H.  8.  K. 

Iowa, 

Brayton,  Audurbou  Co.  —As  compared 
with  1884,  wheat  area  one-fifth  less;  condition 
as  good.  Corn  and  oats  one-tenth  more; 
average  condition.  Rye  one-fourth  more; 
condition  10  per  cent.  less.  Barley,  potatoes 
and  roots  same  as  last  year.  Grass,  broom- 
corn  and  sorghum  raised  in  small  quantities. 
Bmall  fruits  look  good.  n.  s.  l. 

Centerville,  Appanoose  Co. — Corn  10  per 
cent,  short  of  last  year.  Oats  10  per  cent, 
better.  Potatoes  and  roots  average  with  last 
year.  Grass  aud  other  field  crops  15  per  cent, 
short.  Garden  crops  compare  well  with  last 
year.  Apples  an  average.  Pears  and  peaches 
none.  All  small  fruits  50  per  cent,  short. 

W.  MCN. 

Hopeville,  Clark  Co  — Corn  area  larger 


than  in  ’84;  prospect  fine.  Usual  area  of  oats; 
medium  bight;  prospect  for  an  average  crop. 
Grass  an  average  crop;  much  more  tame 
grasses  than  a  few  years  ago.  But  little 
rye;  very  thiu  aud  poor.  But  little  wheat  in 
this  section — all  spring  wheat;  prospect  about 
fair,  rather  under  than  over.  Potatoes  look 
promising;  as  a  rule  the  beetle  troubles  us  but 
little  any  more.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
plentiful.  Raspberries  set  well;  but  few  raise 
them.  Blackberries  promising.  Cherries  and 
grasses  promise  full  crops.  Apples  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  medium  crop.  We  are  having  a  pretty 
good  season  so  far:  a  little  cool  perhaps.  A 
light  frost  June  9.  m.  t.  a. 

Laurel,  Marshall  Co  — The  main  crops  are 
corn,  oats  and  grass.  There  is  a  small  amount 
of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  sown.  On  account 
of  defective  seed  and  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
last  three  weeks,  the  corn  Ls  below  the  aver¬ 
age  at  this  time  of  year.  There  is  no  winter 
wheat  sown  here.  All  small  grains  look  well. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  heavy.  Potatoes  good. 
Good  prospects  for  small  fruit.  There  will  be 
some  apples,  but  the  greater  portion  dropped 
off  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  many  of  the 
trees  show  the  effects  of  the  past  hard  Winter, 

A.  W. 

O.N’awa,  Monona  Co. — Corn  is  good,  consid¬ 
ering  tbe  large  amount  of  cold  rain  in  Spring ; 
but  the  weeds  are  doing  splendidly ;  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  county  drowned  out  entirely. 
Wheat  and  o&ts  look  well.  Rye  is  splendid, 
but  little  sown.  Potatoes  look  well,  so  do  the 
bugs.  Wild  hay  bids  fair  to  be  a  spleudid 
crop.  d.  j.  L. 

Ottumwa,  W apello  Co. -Little  wheat  grown ; 
an  average  area  and  in  fine  condition;  pro¬ 
mises  a  good  crop.  Corn  area  greater  thau 
usual,  but  there  was  a  poor  stand  generally 
from  the  first  planting,  and  replanting  never 
does  much  good  here;  not  an  average  crop. 
Oats  look  well ;  but  there  is  less  sown  than 
usual.  Rye  promises  a  good  yield,  but  little 
is  grown  here ;  average  area.  Potato  area  less 
than  usual;  looking  well;  promise  of  an  aver¬ 
age  yield.  I  never  saw  grass  in  better  condi 
tion :  there  is  a  larger  area  than  usual.  Pros¬ 
pect  for  fruit  poor.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
acd  grape-vines  injured  by  the  cold  W inter. 
There  will  be  but  little  fruit  except  berries, 
which  promise  a  good  crop.  w.  c.  k. 

Peterson,  Clay  Co. — Flax,  area  95;  condi¬ 
tion  125.  Wheat,  area  65;  condition  100.  Oats, 
area  115;  condition  100.  Rye,  area  300;  con¬ 
dition  110.  Barley,  area  85;  condition  110. 
Corn,  area  100;  condition  100.  Wild  grass, 
condition  125,  Fruit,  condition  90.  F.  w.  w, 

Unionville,  Appanoose  Co. — This  county 
is  changing  from  grain  to  grass  and  stock 
very  fast.  The  increase  in  cattle  has  boon 
perhaps  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 
Grass  is  king.  Season,  very  favorable.  Wheat 
aud  rye  (almost  quit  raising),  area  20;  condi¬ 
tion  100  per  cent.  Corn,  area  80;  stand  90; 
condition  100;  some  had  to  plant  it  three  times 
before  getting  a  stand.  Grass,  area  125;  con¬ 
dition  100.  Pasture  very  good.  Stock  in  flue 
Condition.  Potatoes  and  fruit  only  raised  for 
home  use;  amount  aud  condition  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  F.  K. 

Woodbine,  Harrison  Co. — Spring  wheat 
90  per  cent. ;  oats  100;  corn  70.  Corn  looks 
poor,  with  favorable  weather  it  may  go  to  90. 
Rye  70.  Potatoes  100,  badly  infested  with 
bugs.  Sorghum  100.  Apples  a  failure;  trees 
badly  winter  killed,  especially  the  Ben  Davis. 
Cherries,  what  few  trees  dia  not  winter¬ 
kill,  one-third  of  a  crop.  Plums  one-hulf 
crop.  Blackberries,  raspberries  aud  grapes 
badly  winter-killed.  Currants  one-balf  crop. 
Gooseberries  a  failure;  wild  ones  u  full  crop. 
Timothy  aud  clover  120,  Hungarian  and 
Millo.  90,  Blue  Joint  100.  w.  H.  De.  c. 


Wisconsin. 

Livingston,  Grant  Co.— Wheat  area  less; 
condition  poor,  except  where  protected  with 
belts  of  ti  mber.  Corn  area  as  usual ;  condition 
backward.  Oats,  area  increased  ;  condition 
good.  Barley  area  increased;  condition  good. 
Grasses,  area  increasing;  condition  poor.  Hay 
meadows  rather  light.  Old  clover  all  winter¬ 
killed  and  much  of  new  seeding.  Orchard 
Grass,  where  sown,  killed  out.  Tobacco  area 
increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Apples, 
not  any.  Plums  and  grapes  prospect  good. 

a.  v.  w. 


Minnesota* 

Cedar  Mills,  Meeker  Co. —  Acreage  of 
wheat  aud  oats  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
A  slight  iDcrese  in  corn  aud  flax.  Wheat  and 
oats  thiu  and  short,  owing  to  long-continued 
drought,  and  with  favorable  weather  they 
cannot  make  more  thau  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Potatoes  and  corn  are  looking  well,  as  usuul. 
Fruit  prospects  good.  8.  d.  l.  b. 

Lake  City,  Wabasha  Co.— Wheat  looking 
well;  area  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Corn 
very  backward;  not  over  two-thirds  of  the 
last  year’s  yield.  Barley  looks  well.  The 


Russian  takes  the  lead,  as  it  has  a  taller  and 
stronger  straw  and  does  not  crinkle  as  do 
some  other  kinds.  Potatoes  very  backward 
aud  the  bugs  very  forward.  Grass  looks  well. 
Clover  is  heavy.  Root  crops  are  not  up. 
The  thermometer  stood  28°  above  on  June  8; 
did  some  damage  to  oats,  corn  and  squashes, 
but  the  fruit  is  all  right.  F.  C.  K. 

Wadena,  Wadena  Co. — The  area  of  crops 
is  larger  than  last  year.  Wheat,  oats,  ryo 
aud  barley  look  better.  A  heavy  frost  a  few 
nights  ago  nearly  spoiled  our  corn,  set  back 
our  potatoes,  necessitated  a  replanting  of 
beans,  etc.  Very  little  tame  grass.  Our  creek 
bottom  meadows  give  us  a  large  supply  of  No. 
1.  wild  grass.  Apple  crop  will  be  small,  but 
a  few  trees  in  town ;  currants  a  fair  crop, 
considering  the  frost.  Frost  reduced  the 
amount  of  wild  fruits,  as  strawberries  and 
plums.  The  staple  crops — small  grains  aud 
grasses — look  good.  w.  w. 

Windom,  Cottonwood  Co. — Wheat  very 
small  acreage;  condition  good.  Small  grains 
never  looked  better  than  now.  Corn,  a  very 
small  acreage,  backward  and  many  doubts 
expressed  as  to  its  ripening.  Oats,  large, 
acreage  than  last  year;  condition  splendid. 
Barley,  condition  first-rate.  Potatoes,  enough 
are  raised  for  home  consumption;  bugs  worse 
than  usual.  Roots,  very  small  quantity 
grown.  Red  Brazilian  Artichokes  do  well. 
Grass  looks  well,  but  wa?  late  in  starting. 
Flax  is  our  great  cash  crop,  and  an  immense 
area  is  sown.  Last  year  it  was  larger,  but 
this  year  it  is  probably  nearly  double.  Asa 
rule,  it  promises  well,  though  some  complain 
of  some  kind  of  a  worm  hurtiDg  it  badly,  es¬ 
pecially  on  land  where  it  has  been  much 
grown.  Fruit  prospects  are  good,  never  were 
better.  j.  c.  c. 


Missouri. 

Independence,  Jackson  Co.— Wheat  about 
one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Corn  about 
one-third  below  the  average.  Oats  a  full  crop. 
Grass  one-third  above  the  average.  Potato 
prospects  averaging  above.  All  garden  vege¬ 
tables  up  to  the  average.  Full  crops  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  cherries.  One-fourth 
crop  of  apples.  No  peaches.  What  few  pear 
trees  we  have  alive  are  full.  b.  f.  p. 

RocKroRT,  Atchison  Co.— Corn  an  increase 
of  acreage;  average  stand  and  condition. 
Wheat,  spring,  an  average;  Oats  one-fifth 
increase  in  acreage;  fair  condition;  pros¬ 
pect  an  average  yield.  Rye,  decrease  in 
acreage;  good  yield  promised.  Potatoes  one- 
fourth  increase  planted;  3'ield  promises  above 
average.  Timothy  and  clover  about  average 
yield;  slight  increase  in  area.  All  sorts  of 
garden  and  field  crops  are  growing  finely  and 
promise  a  full  average  with  other  years. 
Corn  particularly,  excepting  the  weeds,  prom¬ 
ises  an  ubuudant  crop.  But  little  sorghum. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  one-half  short  of  last  yeai’s 
crop,  owing  to  extremely  cold  Winter  and  late, 
cold  Spring.  _  s.  r.  j. 

Kansas. 

Anthony,  Harper  Co. — Nothing  will  com¬ 
pare  with  last  year,  except  oats  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  tender  varieties  of  the  peach  except¬ 
ed.  Corn,  large  area  planted,  but  late.  Wheat 
will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop;  quality 
good;  but  thin  on  tbe  ground.  Potatoes  and 
all  vegetables  are  growing  splendidly,  except 
cabbages;  they  are  literaly  covered  with  the 
green  measuring  worm.  Sorghum  is  largely 
raised,  mostly  for  feed.  s.  T.  b. 

Atchison,  Atchison  Co.— Wheat  nearly  a 
failure.  Com  greater  area;  late  raius  greatly 
damaged  it.  Oats  area  as  usual;  prospect  not 
llatteriug.  Potatoes  good ;  area  larger. 
Gruss  good.  Garden  truck  greatly  damaged 
by  heavy  rains.  Sorghum  and  tobacco  very 
little  grown.  Flax  larger  area  ;  prospect 
good.  Small  fruits  budly  winter-killed;  crops 
stuulL  Peaches  none.  Apples  early  ;  pros¬ 
pect  good,  present  outlook  promises  two- thirds 
of  last  season’s  crop.  Cherries  u  little  less 
than  last  season.  Strawberries  in  profusion; 
drug  on  the  market.  The  present  indication 
is  for  a  large  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.  Roots 
very  little  grown.  Onion  crop  prospect  very 
good.  c.  w.  s. 

Augusta,  Butler  Co. — Continuous  rains  put 
back  seeding,  but  was  spleudid  for  breaking 
prairie.  Winter  wheat  crop  very  light, 
nearly  one-balf  plowed  up;  much  that  is  left 
won’t  make  but  little  more  thau  the  seed. 
Corn  looks  well.  More  oaks  sown  than  usual, 
and  are  looking  well.  Borne  few  pieces  of 
rye.  and  it  has  made  a  fine  growth.  Flax 
looks  well;  area  small.  Broom-corn  is  raised 
to  some  extent.  Potatoes,  not  mulched  are 
doing  fine  for  Kansas;  had  them  for  table  use 
the  12th  of  June;  good  fair-sized  for  early 
ones.  Those  covered  with  straw  are  too  wet 
this  year.  Pouches  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Grapes 
suffered  from  tbe  dry  weather  last  Fall ;  many 
are  dead.  Apples  fully  an  average.  Black¬ 
berries  suffer  from  drought  and  cold  of  Win¬ 
ter,  but  will  be  half  a  crop.  Strawberries 
good.  Grass  is  spleudid,  both  tame  and  wild ; 
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Millet  and  Hungarian  largely  sown,  and  look 
splendid.  The  hard  Winter  of  the  pa3t  has 
taught  many  a  lesson  that  will  not  be  lost- 
one  being  to  provide  more  bay  for  stock. 
Many  sheep  are  kept  bare,  and  to  see  the  dead 
carcasses  around  the  straw  stacks  last  Spring 
one  would  think  sheep  were  not  worth  winter¬ 
ing;  270  were  sold  last  week  for  50  cents  a 
head— good,  fair,  well-graded  stock,  SO  or  00 
good  three-y ear-old  wethers  among  them, 
and  100  ewes,  and  only  35  lambs.  d.  v.  n. 

Brown's  Grove,  Pawnee  Co. — Wheat  area 
oue-tenth  of  last  year’s;  the  yield  will  be  one- 
tenth  of  usual  average.  Rye  good ;  not  much 
sown.  Corn  very  large  area;  present  pros¬ 
pects  very  good.  Oats  and  barley  will  be 
short  stemmed  and  very  light.  Potatoes  a  fair 
prospect.  Root  crops  are  not  grown  in  this 
regiou  for  feed.  But  very  little  tame  fruit. 
Plums  a  big  crop.  Broom-corn  and  sorghum 
will  be  average  crops.  I.  n. 

Cawkkr  City,  Mitchell  Co.— Oats  poor; 
about  half  as  much  as  last  year’s  crop,  owing 
to  dry  weather  for  the  past  mouth.  Rains 
within  the  past  four  days  may  help  wheat. 
Rye  is  good,  and  corn  looks  well.  Potatoes 
look  well.  Wild  grass  is  used  for  hay;  but 
little  clover  or  tame  grass,  end  little  broom- 
corn  or  sorghum.  Gardens  look  well.  Late 
strawberries  spoiled  by  dry  weather;  early 
ones  did  well.  Raspberries,  gooseberries, 
black  currants  and  cherries  promise  to  be 
good.  Peaches  a  failure,  the  trees  being  badly 
winter  killed.  Grape-vines  were  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  severe  Winter.  Wheat  will  be 
light;  perhaps  half  a  crop;  shortage  caused 
by  drought,  and  we  hear  of  some  reports  of 
trouble  with  the  Hessian  fly.  e.  s.  w. 

13  8  PORI  A.,  Lyon  Co.— Wheat  will  be  40  to  50 
percent,  short.  Prospect  for  corn  not  good; 
many  haviug  failed  to  get  a  stand  are  planting 
yet.  Oats  a  full  average  in  acresand  prospec¬ 
tive  yield.  Millet  and  Hungarian  are  our 
principal  grasses;  more  will  be  sown  on  ac- 
couutof  failure  of  wheat.  Corn  generally  good. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds,  except  peaches,  will  be 
above  average.  o.  d.  h. 

Hazklton,  Barber  Co. — Wheat  area  this 
year  more  than  five  times  greater  than  ever 
before,  as  the  country  has  been  settled  but 
two  years.  Crop  just  being  harvested  and  is 
as  flue  as  I  ever  saw,  variously  estimated  at 
from  25  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn,  oats, 
rye  and  potatoes  about  the  same  proportion, 
and  all  have  prospects  of  bountiful  crops  at 
present.  Clover  and  tame  grasses,  where 
sowed  this  Spring,  look  well.  Sorghum  does 
remarkably  well  and  is  raised  largely  for  fod¬ 
der.  Cotton  matures  fully  here,  as  does  also 
broom-corn.  An  excellent  fruit  country. 
Peaches  make  full  crops  every  year. 

L.  G.  p. 

Holton,  Jackson  Co. — Wheat  area  not  half 
crop;  about  75  per  cent,  plowed  up  and  put  in 
corn.  Corn  a  little  backward;  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  lields  hud  to  be  planted  two  or 
three  times.  Oats,  nothing  extra.  Potatoes, 
grass  und  other  crops  look  w  ell.  Tobacco  aud 
sorghum  do  well,  but  very  little  raised;  noue 
for  market.  Pruits  of  all  kinds, except  peaches, 
promise  good  crops,  h.  h. 

Humboldt,  Allen  Co. — Wheat  area,  60  per 
cent.;  condition,  25  per  cent,  decrease  per 
acre.  Corn  area,  250  per  cent. ;  backward  on 
account  of  wet.  Oats  area,  UK)  percent  ;  con¬ 
dition,  25  per  cent  increase.  Rye  area,  200 
per  cent.;  condition,  25  per  ceut,  decrease. 
Barley  area,  300  per  ceut;  experimental,  but 
promises  well;  third  year.  Potatoes,  area, 
100  per  cent.,  condition  100  per  cent.  Gross, 
wild,  100  per  cent.;  condition  200  per  cent, 
Grass,  cultivated,  area,  300  per  cent.;  con¬ 
dition  100  per  cent.  Flax  area,  100  per  ceut. ; 
condition,  100  per  ceut.  Broom-eoru  is  usu¬ 
ally  u  heavy  crop,  but,  owing  to  the  unusually 
low  price  last  year,  the  acreage  will  be  re¬ 
duced  25  per  cent.,  with  fair  prospects  for  a 
good  crop.  Sorghum  area  100  per  cent. ;  con- 
diton  100  per  cent.  Castor  beans  urea  300 
per  cent. ;  condition.  200  per  ceut.  Pea  ches 
none.  Apples,  prospects  of  an  abundant  crop. 
Strawberries,  gooseberries,  aud  raspberries 
splendid.  J.  A. 

Kirwin,  Phillips  Co. — Winter  wheat  area 
about  50  per  ceut.  of  uu  uverage,  aud  a  good 
share  of  that  plowed  up  and  planted  to  spring 
crops;  outlook  very  poor.  Oats,  large  acre¬ 
age  sown,  but  badly  damaged  by  hot  weather. 
Rye,  small  area  sown,  and  generally  light  and 
thin  on  the  ground;  is  now  tilling;  a  lino  rain 
helps  it  much,  Barley  seems  to  have  been 
more  generally  sown  than  usual.  Some  fields 
look  well,  but  the  crop  does  not  promise  to  be 
heavy.  Potato  area  not  as  great  as  usual: 
late,  but  looking  fair  to  good.  Our  late  cold 
Spring  set  the  corn  crop  back,  though  in  some 
fields,  planted  in  April,  the  stand  stretches  up 
waist-high.  More  corn  planted  this  year  than 
ever  before — double  the  area  of  last  year. 
Root  crops  scarce.  Peach  trees  all  killed  or 
badly  injured  by  the  hard  Wiuter.  Goose¬ 
berries  good.  Grapes  promise  to  be  good. 
More  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out  this  Spriug 
han  ever  before.  w.  w.  C,  i 


Nebraska. 

Ashland,  Saunders  Co. — Not  more  than 
one  tenth  the  usual  amount  of  wheat  is  raised; 
mostly  spring  wheat;  prospects  of  this  year’s 
crop  very  unfavorable.  Corn  looks  favor¬ 
able.  Oats  more  promising  than  last  year. 
Rye  looks  well.  Potatoes  look  promising. 
Grass,  main  dependence  is  on  native,  but  each 
year  shows  an  increase  of  area  of  the  tame 
grasses .  The  fruit  trees  are  for  most  part  yet 
too  youug  for  fruit,  but  some  orchards  have 
come  into  bearing  and  of  flue  promise.  Quality 
superior.  c.  8. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Boone  Co.— A  third  less 
wheat  sown  here  this  Spring  than  for  two  or 
three  years  past.  It  is  heading  and  promises 
a  heavy  yield.  Usual  area  of  oats;  a  very 
heavy  growth.  A  larger  acreage  in  corn 
than  ever  before ;  looking  the  best  I  ever  saw 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  But  little  Timothy 
and  clover  grown  here  yet.  I  have  a  piece 
that  looks  splendid.  Potatoes  and  garden 
crops  good.  w.  H.  R. 

Central  Citv,  Merrie  Co. — Spring  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  rye,  barley,  broom-corn,  flax,  mil¬ 
let,  etc.,  are  raised.  All  are  looking  well  and 
promise  a  full  average  yield.  All  kinds  of 
small  fruit  yield  well ;  also  apples,  plums, 
cherries  aud  apricots.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
do  well.  H.  C.  P. 

ExETKR.Fillmore  Co. — Wheat  acreage  about 
one  sixth  less  than  an  average:  condition 
about  an  average.  Oats,  about  an  average 
in  area  and  condit  ion.  Rye, area  one-third  less; 
condition  good.  Barley,  very  little  sown. 
Corn,  acreage  one-fourth  more  and  better 
stand  than  for  last  two  years.  Potatoes,  area 
about  an  average;  condition  good.  Three- 
fourths  more  grass  sown  than  before.  Fruit 
very  nearly  a  failure,  except  grapes;  prospect 
for  a  full  crop.  l.  l 

Fremont,  Dodge  Co. — Area  of  wheat,  oats 
aud  rye  largely  increased  over  the  average. 
All  small  grains  looking  remarkably  well. 
Corn  about  as  usual  in  area  and  condition. 
Area  of  potatoes  somewhat  increased  aud 
looking  well.  But  few  root  crops  raised. 
Much  more  attention  than  usual  is  being  paid 
to  tame  grasses.  Timothy,  clover  and  Red 
Top  are  principally  sown,  with  here  and  there 
more  valuable  mixtures,  with  Orchard  Grass 
as  a  basis.  There  promises  to  be  a  heavy  crop 
of  prairie  hay.  Not  as  mucb  sorghum  as 
usual  has  been  put  in.  The  first  attempt  to 
raise  a  large  crop  of  tobacco  is  being  made 
this  year,  10  acres  having  been  set  out  within 
uioe  miles  of  this  place.  Fruit,  which  prom¬ 
ised  well  in  early  Spring,  has  been  very  badly 
damaged  by  a  late  frost,  and  we  hear  of  a  few 
orchards  where  the  trees  seem  to  be  dying. 

E.  E.  K. 

Fullerton,  Nance  Co. — Crops  of  ull  kiuds 
look  well  and  promise  a  large  yield.  Area  of 
corn  about  the  average.  Wheat  aud  oats 
about  the  same.  No  fruits  iu  this  vicinity, 
the  country  being  too  new.  Stock  of  all 
kiuds  is  healthy  and  doing  well.  Pleuty  of 
rain  has  given  us  an  excellent  stand  of  grass. 

A.  F.  K. 

Homer,  Dakota  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat  aud 
oats  is  15  per  ceut.  greater  thau  last  year,  and 
looking  well.  Corn  area  is  greater  than  in 
former  years;  looking  well,  but  backward. 
The  acreage  of  potatoes  and  rye  about  as 
usual;  condition  fair.  Potato  bugs  terrible- 
Grass,  usual  area,  looking  tine.  Fruit  is  very 
promising.  f.  l.  d. 

Macon,  Franklin  Co. — The  area  of  wheat, 
oats  and  corn  is  more  than  last  year,  ltyo  not 
so  mucb.  Barley  and  potatoes  about  the  same ; 
the  condition  same  as  of  late  years.  Not 
much  fruit,  yet  what  there  is,  is  fine.  Wild 
grass  is  good;  not  much  tame  grass  j  et.  w.u.u. 


Dakota. 

Bathgate,  Pembina  Co. — The  area  of 
wheat  iu  this  county  is  probably  one-third 
larger  thau  last  year;  put  in,  iu  much  better 
shape,  and  looking  exceeding  well.  No  corn 
of  auy  consequence.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  generally  do  very  well;  but 
are  not  much  raised  for  export.  Wild  prairie 
hay  has  been  amply  sufficient,  so  far,  for  fod¬ 
der,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  tame  grasses. 
There  are  no  special  crops  unless  some  slight 
attention  to  tlax,  and  no  fruit  except  native 
such  as  plums,  cranberries,  currants,  etc. 

R.  l. 

Beaver,  Miner  Co. — Wheat,  corn,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  potatoes,  roots,  grass,  and  other  field  and 
garden  crops  looking  very  well,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  oats.  Borne  fields  are  devastated 
by  heavy  winds,  hail,  aud  floods  of  rain.  A 
larger  acreage  of  corn  aud  double  of  flax. 
Wheat  about  the  same.  K.  n.  b. 

Grand  Rapids,  La  Moure  Co.  —  Wheat, 
oats  aud  barley  looking  better  than  for  a 
number  of  years;  larger  area.  Peas  not  much 
sown.  Considerable  flax  sown,  aud  it  looks 
goods .  Potatoes  good.  A  frost  on  the  3th  aud 
9th  of  July  hurt  garden  stuffs,  but  they  are 


coming  along  again.  Corn  is  doing  nicely, 
but  not  much  sown.  w.  j.  r. 

Ipswich,  Edmunds  Co. — Wheat,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  200.  Oats,  225.  Corn, 
90.  Wheat  promises  easily  30,  probably  35, 
bushels  per  acre;  oats  70  to  90,  but  the  con¬ 
tinual  rains  and  mists  make  a  little  danger 
from  rust,  if  it  should  suddenly  turn  warm. 

c.  F.  c. 

Theodore,  Walworth  Co. — Spring  wheat, 
oats  and  flax,  the  staple  crops  in  this  section, 
more  than  twice  the  acreage  of  last  season; 
appearance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Sod 
corn  is  all  that  is  put  in  here,  as  this  is  a  new 
country,  only  two  years  since  the  first  settlers 
came  in.  No  fruit,  only  what  grows  wild 
along  the  banks  of  the  Big  Muddy,  g.  c.  8. 

Watertown,  Codington  Co. — This  county 
was  an  unbroken  prairie  six  years  ago,  so 
that  the  area  increased  very  fast.  I  will  call 
1U0  for  good.  Wheat  area  125;  condition 
110  per  cent.  Corn,  area  100;  condition,  85. 
Oats  area,  125;  condition  100.  Rye  none  to 
speak  of.  Barley,  area  150;  condition,  115. 
Potatoes,  area  125:  condition  S5.  Roots,  area 
about  100.  Grass,  wild,  100;  tame,  area,  150; 
condition  100.  Flax  area  125;  condition  115. 
W  hat  fruit  we  have,  such  as  crab  apples,  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  goose¬ 
berries,  are  looking  well,  G.  w.  c. 

Yankton,  Yankton  Co. — The  acreage  of 
wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
prospects  of  much  larger  average  yield.  The 
acreage  of  corn  is  something  larger,  with 
prospeet  of  a  better  average  than  last  year. 
Oats,  acreage  about  the  same.  The  acreage 
of  potatoes  is  not  quite  as  large,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  very  large  yield.  Small  fruits  never 
better.  w.  f,  k. 


California. 

Antioch,  Contra  Costa  Co. — Area  of  fol¬ 
lowing  crops  about  an  average.  Wheat,  con¬ 
dition  one-fourth.  Barley,  condition  one- 
fourth.  Potatoes,  condition  two- thirds.  Roots, 
condition  two-thirds.  Grass  and  other  field 
aud  garden  crops,  condition  one-th  ird.  Peaches 
good.  Apricots,  condition  one-half.  Grapes, 
condition  three-fourths.  Apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  condition  one-half.  This  ls  one  of  our 
dry  seasons;  hence  the  falling  off.  M.  c.  P. 

Carpentshia,  Santa  Barbara  Co. — Season 
dry,  all  kinds  of  grain  crops  light.  Hay  light, 
but  of  fine  quality.  Main  crops  this  year  are 
beans,  flax  aud  corn.  More  acreage  in  small 
beans,  flax  and  corn  than  last  year.  Not  as 
many  acres  of  Lima  beaus  planted.  Too  early 
for  a  fair  estimate  of  crops.  Much  depends 
on  the  weather,  but  present  indications  not 
most  favorable.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  very 
plenty,  especially  apricots,  which  are  being 
delivered  to  the  driers  at  $20  per  ton,  or  one 
cent  per  pound .  Plums  and  peaches  scarce. 

o.  n.  c. 

Newcastle,  Placer  Co. — This  is  a  great 
fruit  growing  section.  An  area  of  about  six 
miles  square  here  grows  the  most  and  best 
fruit  iu  the  county;  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  cherries,  oranges,  grapes,  and  all 
kinds  of  berries,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit 
are  grown  here  and  increasing  every  year. 
Wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  are  raised  only 
for  home  use.  r.  n.  p. 

WiLLirs,  Mendocino  Co,  —  Small  grain 
about  two- thirds  of  a  crop.  Potatoes,  fruits, 
etc.,  very  small  crops  on  account  of  frost. 
The  weather  is  very  cool  and  damp,  greatly 
favoring  crops,  which  will  be  much  better 
than  anticipated.  w.  a.  b. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  Co. — This  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetable  raising;  area  of  gardens 
larger  than  last  year;  condition  and  prospect 
good.  Appearances  of  berries  in  early  Spring 
were  gloomy,  but  there  is  to  be  a  large  crop. 
Strawberries  are  10  cents  per  quart  box;  best, 
12} a'  to  15  cents;  at  10  cents  a  box  there  is  no 
profit  in  growing  them.  Raspberries,  fair. 
Blackberries  are  one  mass  of  bloom;  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  ripen  such  a  crop  as  promised1 
Not  mauy  currants  or  gooseberries.  No  tree 
fruits — a  large  crop  last  year.  For  alfal  fa  huy 
the  first  crop  cut  will  be  a  ton  and  a  half 
per  acre;  we  will  probably'  get  three  or  four 
cuttings  this  seasou;  worth  #10  to  #13  per  ton. 
Land  is  worth  #76  to  #200  per  acre,  so  we  have 
to  grow  crops  accordingly,  near  Denver. 

w.  p. 

Hayden,  Routt  Co. — We  have  no  raihoad 
or  mill  nearer  than  115  miles;  hence  but  little 
wheat  is  raised.  Oats  and  barley  100  per 
cent,  increase  in  area,  and  looking  fine.  Po¬ 
tatoes  ditto .  Our  section  is  par  ticularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  root  crops  of  all  kinds,  which  grow  fine¬ 
ly  and  are  of  superior  quality.  No  fruit  tress 
in  bearing  yet;  county  only  settled  about 
four  years.  Altitude  ;6,400  feet)  too  great  for 
corn.  We  have  the  fittest  grass  country  in  the 
world.  Cattle,  the  greatest  industry.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  elks,  deer,  and  autelopes.  Also 
plenty  of  bears  and  mountain  lions.  e.  s. 


Nevada* 

Austin,  Lander  Co. — Crop  prospect  encour¬ 
aging.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  Irish  potatoes, 
roots,  and  native  grass  promise  over  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Alfalfa  is  promising.  Our  Spring 
has  been  wet,  cold  and  backward,  but  now  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  ranges  never  were  bet¬ 
ter  in  this  section,  and  cattle  and  horses  are 
basking  by  clear  water  in  waving  Bunch-grass 
and  sunshine.  No  fruit.  w.  d.  j. 

New  Mexico, 

Kingston,  Sierra  Co. — Anew  section  as  far 
as  white  men  are  concerned.  This  is  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  6,500  feet.aud  will  grow  about  what 
is  grown  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  On  the 
Rio  Grande,  25  to  100  miles,  everything  grows 
except  tropical  fruits  and  extreme  Northern 
crops,  as  oats  and  potatoes.  Peaches  are  now 
ripening,  and  with  grapes  and  apples  cannot 
be  excelled.  Whenever  fruit  trees  are  plant¬ 
ed  here  they  do  well.  The  cattle-men  have 
the  best  of  the  country,  and  anyone  wanting 
to  farm  must  “nest”  in  where  he  can.  One 
acre  in  10,000  is  under  cultivation  here.  Two 
years  ago  only  one  in  ltH  1,000.  This  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  no  greater  than  last  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Apache  Indian  raid.  j.  d.  w. 

Montana. 

Etchetah,  Custer  Co. — This  is  a  new  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  settlers  are  engaged  in  the  stock 
business.  Some  of  us,  however,  are  doing 
what  we  can  at  farming.  Wheat,  oats,  corn 
barley,  potatoes  and  different  kinds  of  roots, 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  asalsomany  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables,  all  do  well.  The  areas 
are  fully  up  to  the  areas  and  condition  of  any 
previous  year.  In  spite  of  frost  on  May  7,  and 
drought  from  then  to  June  4,  we  shall  make 
about  average  crops.  Alfalfa  looks  well,  and 
it  will  be  the  best  crop  we  can  raise  here  for 
hay,  as  this  is  a  very  dry  climate.  Goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  etc.,  do  well  so  far  as  tested, 
though  on  account  of  late  frost,  they  will  yield 
very  little  fruit  this  season.  j.  c.  G. 

Idaho. 

Chalus,  Custer  Co.— The  area  of  crops 
will  average  25  per  cent,  over  late  years. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  roots  and 
grasses  will  yield  10  per  cent,  over  late  years. 
The  prospects  for  fruit  all  over  the  Territory 
where  fruit  is  grown,  an  average  of  late 
years.  n.  j.  s. 

Indian  Territory. 

Muscogee,  Creek  Nation. — Corn  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  area ;  condition  average,  but  late  on 
account  of  late  wet  Spring.  Oats  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  area ;  condition  above  average.  Po¬ 
tatoes  average  condition  and  area.  Grass 
average  area;  condition  never  better.  Cot¬ 
ton  slight  increase  in  area.  The  past  10  days 
a  worm  resembling  the  grape-leaf  folder,  un¬ 
known  here  before,  has  been  destroying  whole 
fields.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  a  full  crop. 

_  M.  C.  M. 

Washington  Territory. 

Dixie,  Walla  Walla  Co. — Wheat  acreage 
90;  prospect  110.  Oats  and  barley  acreage 
115;  prospect  120.  Corn  acreage  100;  prospect 
70.  Very  little  rye,  about  the  same  area  as 
last  year.  Potato  area  60;  prospect  120.  Grass 
area  100  ;  prospect  80.  In  some  localities 
fruit  will  be  an  average  crop,  but  in  most 
spring  freezes  nearly  ruined  the  fruit,  except 
plums  and  prunes,  which  perhaps  will  be  50 
per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Apples  and 
pears  nearly  a  failure.  Small  fruits  20  per 
cent,  better  than  last  year.  h.  s.  e. 

Puyallup,  Pierce  Co. — Corn  but  little 
raised.  Wheat,  oata,  barley  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  grass  aud  garden  crops  looking  splen¬ 
did;  yield  30  to  10  per  cent,  greater  than  last 
year  from  increased  yield  and  acreage.  Hops 
a  special  crop:  average  for  15  years  1,600 
pounds  per  acre,  running  to  4,000,  which  some 
fields  bid  fair  to  yield  this  seasou.  Only 
apples,  blackberries  and  raspberries  escaped 
the  late  frosts  of  May ;  other  small  fruits  have 
only  exceedingly  light  crops.  j.  m.  o. 

Sprague,  Lincoln  Co. — Potatoes  or  any¬ 
thing  else  we  plant,  we  let  alone  until  time  to 
harvest.  Potatoes  were  #2,50  per  ton  until  a 
few  days  ago,  when  they  went  up  to  #5.  Now 
we  have  new  ones.  Oats  about  15  cents  per 
bushel ;  wheat  about  40  cents,  so  we  must 
raise  them  with  but  little  expense,  w.  a t  d. 


Oregon. 

Amity,  Yam  Hill  Co. — Acreage  of  Fall 
wheat  as  usual ;  yield  as  good  as  last  year’s. 
Prospect  for  spring  grain  fair;  late  sown  will 
be  better  than  the  earlier,  as  the  drought  in 
March  aud  April  stunted  the  former.  Oat 
crop  will  equal  last  year’s.  Barley,  good. 
Hay,  not  plentiful.  Potatoes  doing  finely. 
Never  have  1  seen  gardens  look  better,  as  we 
are  having  plenty  of  rain.  Johnson  Grass  is 
no  good  here.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  healthy. 
Fruit,  plentiful.  j.  c.  k. 

(Continued  on  page  471.) 
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We  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
host  of  correspondents,  who  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  from 
the  Dominion,  have  favored  us  with 
trustworthy  reports  of  the  areas,  condition 
and  prospects  of  crops  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  Our  thanks  are  as  warm 
toward  the  multitude  of  friends  whose  re¬ 


found  so  useful  against  the  Eastern 
species. 

■»  ♦  ♦  ■ 

A  NEW  MILDEW  DESTROYER. 


Tiie  use  of  a  lime-sulphur  wash  has 
long  been  recommended  as  a  preventive, 
if  not  a  cure  of  the  pear  blight.  We  now 
have  a  similar  preparation  recommended 
as  a  sure  cure  for  mildew  and  other  fung¬ 
ous  growth.  To  prepare  it,  place  four 
pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime,  broken  to  the 
size  of  hens’  eggs,  in  some  vessel  holding 
several  gallons;  over  this  strew  two 
pounds  of  sulphur ;  pour  over  the  whole 
three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  cover 
tightly  while  slaking  the  lime.  When 
entirely  slaked,  stir  well  and  pour  one 
half  into  a  40-gallon  cask,  and  fill  with 
water,  mixing  all  together.  Allow  it  to 
settle,  and  use  the  clear  liquid  for  sprink¬ 
ling  or  spraying  the  vines  or  plants 
affected.  It  is  said  to  kill  mildew  at,  once 
without  injury  to  the  foliage.  It  is  worthy 
of  trial,  and  we  hope  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  vines  or  bushes  affected,  will 
not  fail  to  try  it,  and  promptly  report  the 
results  to  us. 


ports,  while  not  published,  have  enabled 
us  to  come  to  conclusions  with  regard  to 


- — 

MORE  VEGETABLES  AND  MORE 
MUSCLE. 


Last  year,  besides  consuming  the  millions 
of  dozens  produced  in  our  own  country, 
•we  imported  over 25  million  dozens,  costing 
over  six  million  dollars.  Our  people  are 
learning  that  there  is  uo  cheaper  or  more 
healthy  article  of  diet,  and  our  farmers 
should  know  that  there  is  no  product  of 
the  farm  on  which  a  larger  qoroflt  can  be 
made  than  on  eggs  and  poultry. 

What  we  need  for  the  host  good  of  both 
producers  and  consumers  is  some  cheap, 
and  effective  method  of  preservin  g  the  eggs 
laid  in  Summer  for  winter  use.  For  a  short 
time  in  Summer,  the  people  being  largely 
away  from  the  cities,  the  supply  being  the 
largest  of  the  year,  is  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  and  prices  run  so  low  as  to  be 
scarcely  above  the  cost  of  production. 
Now  if  we  had  a  cheap  and  simple  meth¬ 
od  hy  which  the  farmers  could  pack  their 
eggs  and  safely  keep  them  till  cooler 
weather  and  the  return  of  city  consumers, 
they  would  not  be  forced  to  sell  at  un- 
remunerative  prices,  but  could  await  the 
demand  and  the  inevitable  decrease  of 
production,  and  thus  realize  much  better 
prices,  while  preventing  the  outrageous 
figures  which  often  rule  during  Winter. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  mat¬ 
ter, we  beg  to  suggest  to  fair-associations, 
and  especially  to  the  American  Institute, 
the  propriety  of  offering  liberal  prizes  for 
the  best  samples  of  preserved  eggs,  with 
the  methods  of  preserving.  Let  the  eggs  he 
put  up  not  later  than  August  first,  this 
year,  and  July  first  hereafter,  and  sent  to 
the  proper  officers  to  be  by  them  put  into 
storage  and  exhibited  at  the  fairs  in  the 
Fall,  but  not  to  be  opened  or  tested  un¬ 
til  the  Inst  week  of  exhibitions,  when  the 
Judges  shall  award  the  prizes,  making  a 
public  statement  and  giving  the  public  the 
method  of  preservation.  This  will  be  a 
National  work,  and  one  that  will  add 
greatly  to  the  welfare  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  In  what  other  way  can  so 
much  good  be  accomplished  and  for  so 
little  money?  By  all  means  let  us  have 
the  prizes  offered,  and  let  it  be  done  at 
once.  Will  the  American  Institute  take 
the  lead? 

— -  « « •  ■ 

WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE  ? 


In  this  and  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  practical  farmers  report, 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  the  com¬ 
parative  areas,  condition  and  outlook  for 
farm,  garden  and  fruit  crops  in  their  re¬ 
spective  neighborhoods.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  winter  wheat,  the  indications 
are  favorable  for  fair  crops  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  products;  while  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  overproduction  in  any  crop 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower  prices  un¬ 
reasonably.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true, 
shortages,  or  even  failures,  of  one  crop  or 
another  are  mentioned ;  but  even  in  these 
sections  other  crops  are  good. 

Wheat,  being  the  great  “money  crop” 
of  the  North,  as  cotton  is  of  the* South, 
attracts  more  attention  and  discussion 
than  any  other,  although  corn,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  extensive¬ 
ly  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  except 
the  extreme  North  and  on  the  highlands 
among  the  Rockies,  as  well  as  from  its 
much  greater  yield  and  value,  and  the 
greater  diversity  of  purposes  for  which  it 
is  used,  is  a  much  more  important  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Grass  for  pasture  and  hay  adds  more  to 
the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  than  wheat,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
grass  being  “cornered,”  or  talked  about 
in  a  speculative  wav? 

Drought  last  Fail  delayed  the  sowing 
of  winter  wheat,  especially  in  the  East, 
and  South;  the  Winter  was  unusually 
severe;  protection  by  snow  was  only  par¬ 
tial  in  a  large  part  of  the  winter  wheat 
area,  while  severe  freezing  and  thawing 
in  Spring  greatly  increased  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  earlier  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  The  low  prices  for  wheat  at  seed¬ 
ing  time  considerably  curtailed  the  usual 
acreage,  too ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
crop  will  he  extraordinarily  short.  Last 
year  the  total  yield  of  winter  wheat  was 
about  360,000,000  bushels;  this  year  “re¬ 
liable”  estimates  vary  from  180,000,000  to 
260,000,000  bushels,  with  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility,  in  our  opinion,  that  it  will  not  be 
far  either  way  from  210,000,000  bushels. 
The  Agricultural  Department  estimates 
the  area  of  spring  wheat  as  substantially 
the  same  as  last  year’s;  but  our  reports 
uniformly  indicate  a  considerable  increase, 
and,  as  the  stand  is  generally  good,  we 
certainly  think  the  aggregate  yield  of 
over  11.000,000  acres  under  it.,' will  be 
about,  155,000,000  bushels,  against  153, 
000,000  bushels  last  year,  making  the 
aggregate  wheat  yield  this  vear  about 
365,000,000  bushels,  against.  512,000,000 
last  year,  a  falling  off,  say,  of  147,000,000 
bushels.  Other  “reliable”  estimates  vary 
from  330,000,000  to  380,000,000  bushels, 


|  but  the  latest  telegraphic  reports  confirm 
us  in  our  own  estimate.  Caution  must 
be  exercised  in  crediting  such  reports,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  many  of 
them  are  promulgated,  regardless  of  truth, 
for  speculative  purposes. 

The  area  under  oats  has  increased  about 
four  per  cent.,  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  substitution  for  winter  wheat.  The 
increase  is  greatest  in  Ohio.  Illinois  and 
Kansas.  The  present  indications  point  to 
a  medium  yield  per  acre,  and  as  the  acre¬ 
age  is  larger,  the  aggregate  yield  should 
he  larger  than  that  of  Inst  year,  which 
amounted  to  583,828,000  bushels.  Rye 
and  barley  will  be  about  average  crops  on 
an  average  acreage.  The  condition  of 
barley  is  especially  good  in  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  three  States 
in  which  it  is  produced  most  extensively 
east  of  the  Rockies;  but  not  so  favorable 
m  California,  which  usually  produces 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other  throe. 

Potatoes,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  a  fair 
crop.  Here  and  there,  there  will  be  a 
scarcity;  and  an  excess  in  some  other 
places,  us  must  always  be  the  case  with 
all  crops  in  so  extensive  a  country;  but 
any  great  difference  in  prices  in  different 
places  must  be  due  mereU  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  grass 
and  hay.  There,  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
killing  of  clover;  but  the  same  story  has 
been  told  in  every  Crop  Special  we  have 
ever  published ;  and  usually  the  reports 
have  been  worse  than  they  arc  now.  The 
area  under  tobacco  must  be  considerably 
larger  than  heretofore,  as  its  culture  has 
been  introduced  in  many  new  places,  and 
its  area  enlarged  where  it  has  been  ordin¬ 
arily  grown.  The  outlook  is  generally 
good. 

The  Increase  which  has  of  late  been 
made  every  year  in  the  area  of  sorghum 
has  received  a  check,  if  it  has  not 
had  a  set-back.  This  was  due  to  the 
poor  crop  of  last,  year,  and  the  low  price 
of  sugar,  which  closed  the  factories  at 
Hutchison  and  Sterling.  Kansas,  and 
Champaign,  Illinois,  and  discouraged 
sorghum  sugar  making  generally.  The 
new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  always 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  industry, 
thinks  highly  of  its  future,  and  will  do 
all  he  can  to  encourage  it.  The  area  of 
corn  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  the 
stand  good ;  but.  it  is  still  a  trifle  too  early 
to  say  more  than  that  the  present,  condi¬ 
tions  indicate  an  unprecedented  crop. 
The  chances  for  mishaps  are  multitudi¬ 
nous  yet,  however.  Cotton  will  be  a 
large  crop:  an  increase  of  five  to  six  per 
cent,  in  area;  stand  good.  The  total 
area  under  it  is  estimated  at  18,000,000 
acres. 

Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop  for  what  is 
the“off”  year  in  most  places  Pears  are 
a  poor  crop  in  most  localities.  The  past 
Winter  was  very  disastrous  to  peach  trees 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country;  in 
the  South  the  crop  is  good;  and  fair  in 
the  intermediate  belt.  Cherries  are  gener¬ 
ally  a  failure.  Small  fruits  fair  crops. 

In  Canada,  winter  wheat,  like  that  in 
Michigan,  was  protected  by  a  good  cover¬ 
ing  of  snow  from  the  disasters  of  Winter; 
and  is  usually  a  good  crop.  Ollier  crops 
also  appear  to  he  fair  averages. 

In  this  and  the  accompanying  reports, 
of  course,  only  a  general  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  outcome  of  the  harvest; 
hut  with  this  as  a  foundation,  a  pretty 
fair  knowledge  can  lie  built  up  from  the 
information  that  will  appear  every  week 
in  the  Rural. 


brevities. 


By  the  way.  are  you  using  the  garden  rake 
to  work  the  soil,  instead  of  the  hoe?  Tf  you 
have  never  tried  it.  vou  will  ho  surprised  to 
see  bow  much  more  efficient  it  is. 

Junk  28.  Jewell  Strawberry  is  st.il I  yield¬ 
ing  berrips  of  goodly  sixe.  It  is  a  vastly  pro¬ 
lific  varieti  unquestionably.  Tbo  one  thing 
that,  will  he  said  against  it,  is  that  the  quality 
is  not  of  the  best. 

hr  is  neeesrarv  to  keep  one  eve  on  the  weeds 
while  looking  after  the  work  with  the  other. 
Tt  is  astonishiotr  how  fast  thev  grow  these 
damp,  hot  davs,  and.  unless  constantly  warred 
against,  how  '’oon  t.hav  overgrow  everything! 
Down  with  the  weeds! 

Hon  John  A.  Wood  warp,  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  onp  day  last  week.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  proprietor  and  editors  of 
that,  paper  cun  understand  readily  enough  the 
reason  of  its  well  merited  success.  Long  life 
and  an  ever  increasing  prosperity  to  it  and  to 
them ! 

How  hot  the  aira^ems,  and  how  long  the 
half  days,  when  one  goes  to  the  field  forget- 
t  ing  the  water  jug]  This  reminds  us  that  the 
horses  are  constituted  exactly  like  ourselves 
and  no  doubt  snffer  just  as  keenly  from  thirst 
and  beat.  Would  it  not  pay  to  take  a  water 
jug  to  the  field  for  them?  A  barrel  and  a. 
pail  on  a  stone-boat,  sled  or  wagon’is’all  that 
is'ptcesfflTy  to  provide  for  them.’  Rfmernttr 
a  kind  man ^looks.kindly falter  his. team. 


the  harvest,  as  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  those  whose  reports  have 
been  published;  yet  these  cover  more 
country,  and  make  a  longer  list  than  any 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  other  paper, 
political  or  agricultural,  so  far  as  we 
know. 
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The  early  promise  of  the  largest  crop 
of  grapes  ever  raised  at  the  R.  G.  is  still 
unbroken. 

Drought  at  the  R.  G.  Early  potatoes 
are  checked;  oats  pretty  well  burnt  up. 
Even  wheat  on  light,  soil  has  suffered. 

Last  year  the  Rural  said :  “The  Jewell 
Strawberry  has  come  to  stay.”  This 
seasou’s  experience  does  not  change  our 
opinion. 

The  Rancocas  this  year  gives  us  our 
first  ripe  red  raspberries  (June  28).  The 
Imperial  comes  next.  This  is  said  by 
Sec.  E.  J.  Holman  of  Kansas,  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Crimson  Beauty.  We  can 
not  compare  the  two  since  our  Crimson 
Beauty  plants  did  not  grow. 

Property  is  by  no  means  to  he  des¬ 
pised,  nor  is  it  an  unworthy  object  of 
man’s  ambition ;  but  when  its  accumula¬ 
tion  is  at  the  expense  of  every  comfort, 
and  the  happiness  of  one’s  self  and  his 
family,  it  costs  entirely  too  much,  and 
we  had  better  get  along  with  less.  Prop¬ 
erty  the  getting  of  which  costs  integrity, 
honor  or  even  manliness,  or  which  makes 
the  heart  hard  and  penurious,  is  no  bless¬ 
ing.  It  blights,  curses  and  destroys  the 
better  part  of  a  man’s  nature.  It,  is  like 
a  bag  of  gold  tied  about  the  man  over¬ 
board  struggling  for  life — it  tends  to  drag 
him  down  to  his  own  destruction,  and  in 
no  sense  can  it  be  considered  a  blessing. 
The  less  property  a  man  so  accumulates, 
the  happier  he  will  live,  the  more  re¬ 
spected  be  will  be,  and  the  brighter  will 
he  his  prospects  when  he  dies.  Property 
is  a  blessing  just  in  proportion  as  it  is 
used  to  make  ourselves  and  families  more 
comfortable,  our  friends  happier  and  the 
world  better.  And  in  any  case,  too  much 
is  only  a  burden ! 


The  people  of  California  are  just  now 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers,  and  the  authorities  are.  not 
able  to  determine  the  species.  Prof.  Riley 
has  sent  out  an  agent  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  to  make  a  proper  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  though  he  lias  had  no 
news  from  him  yet,  he  has  recently 
received  specimens  of  grasshoppers  from 
Colato  Ranch,  from  Yuba  Co.,  and 
from  Fresno  Co.,  through  Mr.  C.  Wolcott 
Brooks,  the  California  Silk  Agent  of  the 
Department,  and  Professors  J.  E.  Hil- 
gard  and  C.  H.  Dwiunell  of  the  University 
of  California.  Though  the  insects  are  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  be  is  enabled  to  de¬ 
termine  them  as  belonging  to  two  species, 
viz.;  Melanoplus  devastator  and  Calop- 
tenuB  differentials.  The  last  named  is 
common  all  over  the  country,  and  seldom 
proves  very  destructive,  whereas  the 
former  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
is,  in  his  opinion,  the  species  now  doing 
the  damage,  as  he  has  received  it  in 
former  years  as  being  destructive  in  parts 
of  California.  He  recommends  the  same 
remedies  as  have  been  urged  in  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Entomological  Commission, 
and  especially  the  use  of  coal  oil  pans 


Probably  two-thirds  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  farmers’  families  in  this 
country,  consists  of  animal  food.  In  far 
too  many  households  the  proverbial 
“hog  and  hominy”  constitute  the  daily 
articles  of  diet.  That  our  people  are  able 
to  subsist  so  continuously  on  such  a  diet 
and  enjoy  such  robust  health,  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  our  climate  and  of 
their  out-door  life. 

Tf  we  were  to  reverse  this  ratio  and 
make  two-thirds  of  our  food  vegetables, 
we  should  be  greatly  the  gainers,  and  if 
c.f  this  we  wouldmake  a  large  share  fruits 
we  think  it  would  be  conducive  to  longlife, 
good  health  and  happiness.  There  is 
now  scarcely  a  season  not  fully  supplied 
•with  its  appropriate  fruit,  and  then  hy 
the  aid  of  canning  and  drying,  we  should 
not  think  of  Bitting  down  to  a  single 
meal  in  the  whole  year  of  which  fruit, 
does  not  form  an  important,  part.  ITapp.v 
is  that  person  whose  muscle  is  fed  and 
whose  brain  is  made  active  by  blood 
largely  derived  from  fresh,  ripe,  whole¬ 
some  fruit;  and  no  man  can  get  these 
quite  so  fresh  and  delicious  as  he  who 
lives  nearest  to  nature’s  source  of  supply, 
on  the  farm. 


A  NOTE  FROM  DIRECTOR  STURTE- 
VANT, 

After  leaving  your  home,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  like  to  have  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  writing  regarding  the  view  I 
have  concerning  your  wheat  and  rye  hy¬ 
brids.  Your  wheat  plot  was  of  intense 
interest  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  very  much 
the  examination  that  the  opportunity 
offered  me.  I  can  scarcely  question  but 
what  your  plants  are  the  result  of  hybri¬ 
dization,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  variabili¬ 
ties  which  can  be  noted.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  you  have  any  intermediates 
between  wheat  and  rye  in  your  crop,  al¬ 
though  the  features  of  both  seem  present 
to  the  casual  observer.  Under  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  foreign  pollen  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  external  features  of  the  hybrid, 
and  has  not  acted  upon  the  internal  feat¬ 
ures,  the  results  observed  seem  explain¬ 
able.  You  seem  to  have  the  general  form 
of  the  rye  head  in  some  cases,  while  a 
closer  examination  seems  to  show  that  the 
fruit  is  wheut, despite  the, what  I  may  call 
provisionally,  abnormal  appearance.  The 
roughness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  stalk 
recalls  the  rye  stalk.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  continued  growing  of  Beed 
from  this  source  would  furnish  very  in¬ 
teresting  developments.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  not  expect  any  intermediates 
between  wheat  and  rye  in  the  kernel,  hut 
that  we  may  justly  expect  to  be  able  to 
add  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  rye  plant 
to  the  wheat  plant.  Such  a  view  as  this 
I  am  aware  may  seem  radical,  but  yet  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  appearance,  at  date,  and  also 
conforms  to  the  various  analogies  which 
I  have  noticed  in  my  own  attempts  at 
cross-fertilization.  Whether  this  view 
is  correct,  or  whether  the  view  taken  by 
others,  that  the  crop  is  a  true  intermedi¬ 
ate,  at  the  present  stage  seems  immaterial. 
In  either  case,  the  results  are  most  inter¬ 
esting.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  re¬ 
sults  ultimately  conform  to  my  hypothe¬ 
sis,  a  great  practical  gain  may  be  hoped 
for.” 

MUCH  GOOD  AT  LITTLE  EXPENSE. 


The  consumption  of  eggs  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  simply  enormous,  and  yet  as  large 
as  it  is,  it  is  rapidly  increasing  each  year. 
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(Continued  from  page  469.) 

Canby,  Clackamas  Co. — Area  under  cul¬ 
tivation  about  the  average.  Crops  of  all 
kinds,  including  fruit,  will  be  immense,  both 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  from  where  I  write 
and  Eastern  Oregon.  Potatoes  will  not  be 
quite  up  to  last  year,  but  with  that  exception, 
everything  is  lovely  in  the  crop  line.  j.  s. 

Corvallis,  Benton  Co. — Crops  in  this 
neighborhood  are  about  as  follows:  area  sown 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  75  per  cent,  of  last 
year’s;  condition  75  per  cent.  Potatoes  about 
an  average  crop  planted,  and  condition  90  per 
cent.  Timothy  very  poor.  Gardens  general¬ 
ly  not  good.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  an  extra  heavy 
crop.  p.  r. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Jackson  Co. — Wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  grass  a  good  average .  Coru  prom¬ 
ises  an  average.  Potatoes  a  little  above  an 
average.  Garden  crops,  a  good  prospect  for 
full  average.  Prospects  for  abundant  crops 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  j.  p. 

McCoy,  Polk  Co. — Wheat,  area  90  per 
cent,  of  last  year’s;  condition  75.  Corn,  area 
100;  condition  80.  Oats,  Area  75;  condition 
90.  Rye,  area  100;  condition  80.  Barley, 
area  100;  condition  75.  Potatoes,  area  90; 
condition  100.  Roots,  area  75;  condition  90. 
Grass,  area  100;  condition  90.  Garden  crops, 
area  100;  condition  85.  All  small  fruits  full 
crops.  Pears,  average.  Apples,  three-quarters 
of  a  crop.  Peaches,  a  full  crop.  Hops  acre¬ 
age  30  to  35  per  cent,  increase;  condition 
good.  j.  k.  D. 

Oakland,  Douglas  Co. — Wheat  area  about 
the  same  as  usual.  Oats,  barley  and  potatoes, 
acreage  larger,  with  excellent  prospects. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  abundaut.  Grass  abun¬ 
dant;  has  been  good  all  Winter.  Gardens 
good;  in  fact,  everything  is  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  for  many  years.  H.  c.  w. 

Utah. 

North  Ogden,  Weber  Co. — Wheat,  barley 
and  rye  are  excellent  on  up  land ;  on  low-land, 
not  very  good,  owing  to  so  much  cold  rains  in 
Spring.  In  Ogden  Valley,  six  miles  east  of 
here,  oats  promise  to  be  fine  all  over,  and 
average  more  than  in  past  years.  Corn  fine. 
Potatoes  and  all  tender  crops  were  injured  by 
frost  in  May,  but  are  fast  improving.  Beets 
and  other  roots  are  looking  excellent.  Grass 
and  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa  are  very  heavy ;  never 
heavier.  I  have  full  average  crops  of  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  peas  and  apples ;  a  great  many 
of  our  peaches  were  destroyed  by  a  green  louse 
that  covered  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  but 
the  pests  have  left  now.  g.  B. 


Canada. 

Appin,  Ont. — Fall  wheat  about  the  same  in 
area  and  condition  as  last  year.  Oats,  peas, 
barley  and  spring  wheat  promise  well  with  an 
increased  area  of  the  last.  Pastures,  splen¬ 
did;  good  prospect  for  a  large  hay  crop.  Not 
much  corn  planted;  backward.  Apple  crop 
large.  Not  mauy  cherries.  Strawberries 
promise  to  be  a  full  crop.  Potatoes  doing  well, 
but  bugs  very  plentiful.  j.  d.  mco. 

Arkona,  Ont. —  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
grass  are  all  good  average  crops  on  about  the 
usual  area.  Potatoes  very  poor— much  of  the 
seed  rotted  in  the  ground.  Corn  below  the 
average.  Apples  promise  about  an  average 
crop.  Cherries  very  scarce.  Not  many  plums 
or  pears.  No  peaches.  Strawberries  are  an 
extra  fine  crop,  with  more  than  the  average 
area  planted.  Raspberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  average  crops,  or  perhaps  a 
little  above.  w.  w.  h. 

Brewster,  Ontario. — A  very  favorable, 
though  late  Spring,  and  crops  are  looking 
very  well.  Taking  100  as  a  basis  for  average 
area  and  condition  of  a  full  crop,  here  are  the 
figures:  Fall  wheat,  area  90;  condition  100 
percent.  Spring  wheat,  area  100;  condition 
100.  Oats,  area  100;  condition  100.  Barley, 
area  75;  condition  100.  Peas,  area  95;  condi¬ 
tion  100.  Potatoes,  area  100;  hardly  up. 
Corn  not  much  grown.  Sorghum  just  for 
homo  use.  Apples  promise  well.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  currants  and  gooseberries  very  well. 
Peach  trees  budly  frozen.  Grapes,  all  below 
the  snow-line  all  right  and  promise  good  crop. 

w.  T. 

Cornwall,  Ont. — Prospects  for  fall  wheat 
very  poor;  nearly  all  winter-killed.  Spring 
wheat  very  good.  Corn  not  much  grown, 
but  good,  considering  the  backward  Spring. 
Oats  very  good.  Rye  not  much  grown.  Bar¬ 
ley  good.  Potatoes  very  good,  though  the 
“bug”  is  as  busy  as  ever.  All  roots  promise 
well,  spring  very  late,  but  growth  has  been 
something  extraordinary  since,  so  that  crop 
prospects  are  very  good  with  the  exception  of 
fall  wheat.  w.  8.  T. 

Duntroon,  Out.— Prospects  good  for  all 
crops  of  Spring  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  peas.  Our  main  crop  is  spring 
wheat,  of  which  a  larger  breadth  is  sown  than 
usual.  Fall  wheat  will  not  be  an  average 
crop.  Hay  will  be  light.  Root  crops^not 


much  grown.  About  the  usual  amount  of 
potatoes  planted.  Prospects  good  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  especially  apples  and  plums  which  are 
■our  main  fruit  crops.  j.  mcd. 

Grimsby,  Ont. — Ai-ea  and  condition  of 
wheat  about  an  average.  Oats,  average. 
Corn  not  an  average.  More  peas  raised.  Rye 
not  much  grown.  Barley  average.  Potatoes 
principally  for  home  consumption  Roots  and 
grass  average.  Other  crops  as  usual.  Fruit 
prospects  good.  Prospects  in  grain  and  fruit 
past  few  weeks  have  improved  greatly.  T.  s. 

Harrow,  Ont. — Wheat  about  the  same  as 
last  year;  an  average  crop.  Corn  area  more 
than  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  cold,  wet 
Spring,  nearly  all  had  to  be  replanted ;  look¬ 
ing  well.  Oats  promise  a  large  crop.  Very 
little  rye  sown;  but  it  looks  well.  Barley  a 
fair  average  area;  looking  well.  Potatoes 
uot  very  largely  grown.  Few  roots.  Farmers 
are  sowing  grass,  clover  and  Timothy  quite 
largely.  Some  farmers  raise  from  75  to  100 
tous  of  Timothy  hay.  Tobacco  not  as  much 
grown  as  formerly.  Broom-corn  very  con¬ 
siderably  raised  about  10  miles  east  from 
here.  Almost  every  farmer  raises  enough 
sorghum  to  make  sirup  for  his  own  use. 
Apples  an  average  crop;  not  many  pears  and 
very  few  cherries.  Peaches  all  killed  by  the 
hard  Winter.  Garden  crops  look  well.  A 
few  quinces.  Very  few  plums.  w.  j.  Q. 

Kaga  Wong,  Ont. — Wheat  and  oat  area3 
one-  ha  If  larger  and  prospects  20  per  cent, 
better  than  usual.  Potato  area  increased  and 
prospects  rather  better.  Grass  below  the 
average.  Garden  crops  above.  Fruit  does 
not  thrive  in  this  county.  Bees  do  well ;  will 
be  a  success  this  season.  w.  A.  p. 

Oxford  Centre,  Ontario. — Fall  wheat, 
compared  with  other  years,  is  very  fair. 
Spring  wheat,  barley  oats,  and  peas  are  good. 
Roots  and  potatoes  fair,  Pears  promise  to  be 
a  large  crop.  Strawberries  and  all  other 
small  fruits  in  abundauce.  Apples  a  failure, 

W.  V. 

Sarnia,  Ont. — In  Western  Ontario,  the 
reason  is  eight  days  later  than  last  year,  with 
very  rapid  growth  at  the  present  time.  Heavy 
rains  last  month;  frequent  showers  this; 
average  temperature  since  May  15th,  58  5  10°. 
Wheat,  as  compared  with  last  10  years,  acre¬ 
age  70  per  cent. ;  standing  90  per  cent.  There 
is  assurance  of  a  heavy  crop  of  hay.  Spring 
grains  very  promisin  g,  except  barley,  which 
was  somewhat  damaged  by  heavy  rains  last 
month.  Many  of  the  old  meadows  which 
failed  last  year  have  been  sown  with  millet 
and  Hungarian  Grass.  Apples  and  pears  very 
promising.  Peaches,  grapes,  currauts  and 
strawberries  somewhat  damaged  by  the  late 
frosts  and  severe  Winter.  Proportion  of 
acreage  of  tilled  land  and  yield, in  the  various 
grains  and  grasses  for  the  three,  western 
counties  about  as  follows :  old  meadows,  acre¬ 
age  16  per  cent;  yield  1}±  ton.  New  meadows, 
clover,  millet,  Hungarian  acreage, 12  percent. ; 
yield  1%  ton.  Winter  wbeatacreage  uine  per 
cent,  yield  13  bushels.  Spring  wheat  acreage 
eight  per  cent. ;  yield  HRj  bushels.  Oats  acre¬ 
age  10  per  cent. ;  yield  32  bushels.  Barley 
acreage  $}£  per  cent. ;  yield  IS  bushels.  Peas 
acreage  seven  per  ceut. ;  yield  20  bushels. 
Corn  acreage  eight  per  ceut. ;  yield  SO  bushels. 
Rye  acreage  three  per  ceut.;  yield  11  bushels. 
Buckwheat  acreage  2%  per  cent. ;  yield  nine 
bushels.  Potato  acreage  six  per  cent. ;  yield 
80  bushels.  Mangles,  turnips,  beets  acreage 
one  per  cent.  Woodland  acreage  nine  per 
cent.  There  i3  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  purity  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry  in  this  section  over  the  last  de¬ 
cade.  Three-fourths  of  the  milk  produced  in 
this  country  is  made  iuto  cheese.  c.  v.  d. 

Tallauoma,  Coffee  Co.— Wheat  area  80; 
condition  20.  Corn  area  1 10 ;  condition  90. 
Oat  area  100;  condition  lOO.  Clover  area  100; 
condition  99.  Millet  area  130;  condition  100. 
There  will  be  a  full  crop  of  appleis,  pears, 
plums  and  peaches.  w.  b. 

Tiny,  Ontario.— Fall  wheat  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  than  usual;  crop  in  flrst-classlcoudition. 
Spring  wheat  about  an  average  area  and 
condition.  Oats,  peas  and  barley  about 
average  areas;  look  well.  Hay  crop  SO  per 
cent,  better  than  last  season.  The  fruit  crop 
promises  to  be  very  large.  Altogether  things 
look  well.  Potatoes  and  root  crops  are  just 
coming  up.  G.  b. 

- »  ♦  »  -  ■ 

L1TEST  CROP  REPORTS. 


MAINE. 

Calais,  Washington  Co. — The  areas  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  roots  are  au 
averago  with  late  years.  Garden  crops  fully 
up  to  the  average.  Grass  looks  well.  Apples, 
plums,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  other  small  fruits  promise  large  yields. 

J.  M.  H. 

DAKOTA. 

Leola,  McPherson  Co.— This  is  our  second 
crop  iu  this  section  of  country ;  the  average 
last  year  was  16  bushels  per  acre  for  wheat, 


35  for  oats.  But  little  corn  raised.  Flax  seven 
bushel  per  acre.  This  year  the  acreage  is 
more  than  five  to  one  of  last  year.  Wheat  is 
looking  fine,  and  has  every  indication  of  20  to 
25  bushels  per  acre;  It  is  just  beginning  to 
head  out,  and  stands  to  three  feet  high. 
Oats  were  touched  by  late  frosts,  which  put 
them  back  very  much,  but  are  coming  on 
finely.  Corn  is  very  backward.  Flax  is  look¬ 
ing  fine,  and  bids  fair  for  an  average  crop. 
Field  peas  bid  fair  to  be  a  good  crop.  Potatoes 
are  fine,  and  early  ones  are  in  blossom.  Pota¬ 
toes  here  far  excel  those  raised  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States:  flavor  fine;  and  mealy  up 
to  the  last.  Garden  vegetables  are  all  grow¬ 
ing  very  fast.  Some  sorghum  planted  this 
year,  but  can’t  say  what  the  result  will  be. 
Barley  is  beaded  ont  and  stands  three  feet 
high,  and  is  looking  well.  Some  farmers 
have  commenced  cutting  hay  in  the  bills. 
Tame  grasses  have  been  sown,  but  will  not 
afford  any  hay  this  season.  Clover  grows 
very  large  and  is  very  hardy.  Timothy  very 
large  and  fine.  We  have  one  of  the  finest 
stock  countries  in  the  West.  The  plains  af¬ 
ford  pasture  for  thousands  of  stock,  which 
feed  out  all  Winter  on  Buffalo  Grass,  and  will 
not  eat  hay  unless  confined.  O.  J.  R. 

Canton,  Lincoln  Co. — More  ground  broken 
this  year  than  usual.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are 
looking  well.  More  flax  than  usual.  Potato 
bugs  are  too  plenty.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
splendid .  Corn  looking  very  well. 

W.  M.  D. 

Corrington,  Foster  Co.— Owing  to  the  low 
price  of  wheat  last  year,  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  rely  less  on  it 
as  a  main  crop.  Nearly  every  one  is  getting 
more  or  less  stock.  Some  have  extensive 
herds  and  will  raise  no  grain,  only  as  they 
need  it  for  their  own  feeding.  Very  little  new 
ground  has  been  broken  this  year,  and  the 
most  of  that  by  late  comers.  There  is  a  much 
larger  area  of  peas  and  barley  sown  this  year 
than  last.  For  the  first  time,  considerable 
flax  has  been  put  in,  and  may  become  here¬ 
after  one  of  the  regular  crops.  Less  oats  and 
potatoes  will  be  raised  this  season.  The  new 
ground  put  in  wheat  this  year  will  equal  the 
old  ground  put  in  flax,  barley  and  peas,  so 
that  about  the  same  acreage  of  wheat  will  be 
harvested.  On  account  of  the  little  snow  the 
past  Winter,  hay  will  not  be  so  abundant, 
though  there  will  be  plenty  for  onr  own  use. 
Everything  is  growing  finely,  and  the  present 
prospect  is  an  abundant  yield  of  each. 

J.  x.  w. 

WISCONSIN. 

Shawano,  Shawano  Co.— The  area  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat  10  per  cent.  less  than  last  year,  ow¬ 
ing  to  unfavorable  fall  sowing:  condition 
good.  Spring  wheat  increase  of  20  per  cent. ; 
condition  good.  Area  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  potatoes  and  root  crops  an  increase  over 
former  years,  but  grass  and  nearly  all  crops 
are  suffering  now  for  lack  of  rain,  Gardeu 
crops  generally  doing  well.  Sorghnm  and 
tobacco  are  new  crops  here  this  year  as  a  vent¬ 
ure,  and  promise  fair.  All  fruit  crops  prom¬ 
ise  abundant  yields,  especially  the  small  berry 
crops  such  as  blue,  black,  and  raspberries, 
strawberries,  etc.,  indigenous  to  the  soil:  these 
grow  wild  and  yield  well;  also  the  cranberry. 

w.  s.  w. 

KANSAS. 

Beloit,  Mitchell  Co. — The  area  of  wheat  is 
about  the  same  as  usual;  condition  not  as 
good  as  last  year.  Area  of  corn  and  oats 
about  an  average.  Corn  rather  small,  but  is 
in  splendid  condition;  the  prospect  of  both 
are  fully  an  average.  Rye  an  average  crop. 
Potato  prospect  an  average.  Wild  grass 
more  than  an  average.  Tame  grass  more 
sown  than  usual  and  a  fine  crop .  Broom-corn 
much  less  planted  than  usual.  Fruit  is  a 
light  crop.  g.  w.  g. 

TEXAS. 

Abilene,  Taylor  Co. — All  crops  are  good. 
Wheat  will  average  20  bushels;  oats  40  to  50 
bushels,  and  corn  80  to  40  bushels.  The  other 
crops  are  principally  sorghum,  rye  and  millet, 
all  of  which  are  doing  well.  c.  R.,  jr. 

Aquilla,  Hill  Co.—' The  area  of  wheat  and 
oats  is  larger  than  former  years.and  the  crops 
the  best  ever  grown  in  Central  Texas.  The 
yield  of  oats  is  immense,  very  little  winter¬ 
killed.  Potatoes  have  rotted  in  the  ground 
from  excessive  moisture  during  May.  Other 
gardeu  crops  are  abundant,  but  have  suffered 
from  a  four  weeks’  drought.  Has  rained  pret¬ 
ty  generally,  however,  during  this  week  all 
over  this  part  of  State.  Corn  is  in  full  roast¬ 
ing  ear,  and  will  compare  with  Tast  year, 
which  was  best  ever  raised.  The  bottom 
farms  along  the  Brazos  uud  its  tributaries, 
have  been  inundated  and  corn  destroyed. 
With  the  exception  of  coru.  cotton  is  our  spec¬ 
ial  crop.  The  crop  is  badly  damaged  from 
rust  and  the  Careless  Worm.  This  pest  made 
its  appearance  all  throughout  Central  Texas, 
two  weeks  ago,  and  in  a  few  days  destroyed 


50  per  cent,  of  the  cotton ;  in  many  localities 
the  entire  crop  is  destroyed.  The  cotton  crop 
prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  But  with  late 
rains  and  late  frost  a  cotton  crop  may  yet  be 
made.  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  excellent. 
Peaches,  plums,  apples  and  grapes  are  fine. 

T.  j.  w. 

Gains ville,  Cooke  Co.— Wheat  and  oat 
crop  unusually  large,  oats  yielding  from  50  to 
110  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  from  25  to  40 
bushels.  Outlook  for  corn  is  favorable.  Rye 
yields  heavy ;  considerable  sown  in  corn  for 
winter  feed.  Small  grains  nearly  harvested 
More  Johnson  grass  and  alfalfa  clover  sown 
— bids  fair  to  be  the  coming  feed  crop  for 
Northern  Texas.  Potatoesin  large  quantities. 
Garden  truck  is  immense.  Very  fine  water¬ 
melons  in  market— raised  here.  Rural  Toma¬ 
toes  beginning  to  ripen.  Had  peas  and  Irish 
potatoes  the  eighth  of  May.  All  kinds  of  frnit 
in  large  quantities  and  of  fine  flavor.  Cotton 
very  large  crop.  f.  a.  d. 

NEBRASKA. 

Laird.  Frontier  Co. — Eighteen  months  since 
this  land  belonged  to  U.  S.  Now  it  nearly  all 
belongs  to  others.  We  have  had  as  fine 
a  growing  season  as  I  ever  saw.  Hence  corn 
oats,  potatoes  and  all  garden  vegetables  are 
growing  luxuriantly  in  this  semi-tropical 
country.  j.  l.  mca. 

Weligh,  Antelope  Co. — One-third  more 
corn  in  this  year  than  ever  before.  Wheat  20 
per  cent.  gain.  Oats  30  per  cent.  gain.  Rye 
about  the  same  as  usual.  Barley,  no  gain. 
Potatoes  15  per  cent.  gain.  Sorghum  10  per 
cent,  gain.  Buckwheat  5  per  cent.  gain.  All 
crops  are  looking  better  than  ever  before. 
Fruit  is  gaining  ground  very  slowly. but  there 
is  a  good  show  for  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  A.  K.  F. 

NEVADA. 

Dtjckwater,  Nye  Co.— This  is  not  much  of 
an  agricultural  country,  but  the  crops  are  well 
up  to  an  average.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley 
are  doing  well.  Potatoes,  corn,  melons  and 
squashes  were  injured  by  frost  June  6.  A 
large  yield  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  currants 
and  gooseberries;  but  the  orchard  business  is 
young.  Peaches  are  not  sure  here,  the  buds 
kill  in  Winter.  Sorghum  won’t  ripen.  Broom- 
corn  not  doing  well.  j.  b. 

WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

Big  Horn,  Johnson  Co. — This  is  a  newly 
settled  county;  until  within  five  years  the 
stockmen  held  undisputed  sway,  this  being 
one  of  the  best  grazing  counties  W est  of  the 
Missouri.  Thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  find  pasture  the  year  round  and  appear 
fat  and  sleek  at  the  spring  “round-up.” 
Sheep  winter  nicely  on  the  native  grass,  which 
cares,  aDd  retains  all  its  nutritive  properties; 
but  as  yet  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  head 
in  the  county.  Farming  is  yet  iu  its  infancy. 
All  small  grains  yield  well;  wheat  averages 
from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre ;  oats.  40  to  50 
bushels.  Rye  and  fall’wheat  do  well  without 
irrigation,  but  little  has  been  sown  as  yet. 
People  have  been  experimenting  to  find  out 
what  thrives  best.  Garden  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  except  tomatoes,  mature  and  are  of 
larger  growth  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other 
locality.  Owing  to  our  short  seasons,  field 
corn  will  not  mature,  and  only  some  very 
early  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  cultivated 
for  table  nse.  There  are  no  bearing  orchards 
yet.  Wild  fruit,  such  as  plums,  cherries, 
currants,  raspberries  aod'service-berries,  have 
supplied  our  wants  in  that  direction  very 
abundantly  since  I  came  here  (two  years  ago). 
I  am  satisfied  that  small  fruits  will  do  well. 

M.  L.  MCK. 

CANADA. 

Westminster,  Ont.— Crop  prospects  very 
good.  Oats  are  fully  up  to  the  average. 
Wheat,  fall  and  spring,  good ;  quantity  sown 
above  the  average  of  Spring;  fall  about  as 
usual.  Com  up  to  the  average  in  quantity 
and  appearance.  Rye  and  barley  very  little 
sown.  Potatoes  an  average.  Turnips  above 
the  average  quantity  sown.  Roots  about  an 
average.  Grass  very  good,  rather  above  the 
average.  Fruit  about  an  average.  j.  l. 

Whitby,  Ontario. — Fall  wheat  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  sown,  averaging  six  acres  to  the  100  in 
other  crops;  condition  oue-half  compared 
with  last  year.  Com  very  little  sown — two 
acres  to  the  hundred— many  failures  from  bad 
seed  or  cold.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  spring  wheat 
about  same  acreage  as  last  year;  condition 
very  good,  same  as  last  year.  Potatoes  1}4 
acre  to  the  100;  only  nicely  above  ground. 
Roots,  carrots,  mangels  and  turnips  about  six 
acres  to  the  100.  Grass  a  good  average. 
Fruit  a  good  average.  o.  c. 

Wolf  Island,  Ontario.  —  Spring  wheat, 
area  more  than  average;  condition  good. 
Corn,  area  very  small;  condition  poor.  Bar. 
ley,  area  less  than  average;  condition  fair- 
Potatoes,  area  less  thau  average;  condition 
good.  Roots,  area  small  few  grown;  average 
condition  poor.  Grass,  area  more  than  aver¬ 
age;  condition  poor.  5  Clover,  area  less  than 
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average;  condition  good.  Strawberries,  area 
small;  condition  extra.  Garden  vegetables 
very  good.  Orchard  fruits  poor,  cause  late 
frost.  G.  T. 

Woodstock.  N.  B. —  Hay,  oats,  potatoes, 
our  principal  crops,  are  largely  exported  to 
Boston.  Wheat,  corn,  rye.  roots  aud  barley 
grown  only  to  a  limited  extent;  barley  largely 
ou  the  increase.  Grass  this  Spring  poor;  the 
roots  weakened  by  cold  during  absence  of 
snow  aud  by  a  sheet  of  about  four  inches  of 
ice;  yet  we  will  have  a  large  surplus  to  ex¬ 
port.  Potatoes  not  so  many  planted  as  last 
season, as  late  prices  were  low.  Oats  the  usual 
breadth  sown;  it  never  varies  much.  Apples 
are  largely  grown  here,  and  plums;  crops  of 
both  will  be  larger  this  season.  F.  P.  S. 


farm  Cjcrtutouj. 


DOES  GRAZING  IMPOVERISH  THE 
LAND! 


PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

A  correspondent  asks,  “Will  pasture  laud 
if  not  grazed  so  closed  as  to  injure  the  grass, 
tend  to  become  more  fertile  or  more  sterile 
from  year  to  year  by  being  in  pasture? 

In  order  to  eliminate  fractions,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  five  cows  giving  15,000  pounds  of 
milk,  are  grazed  for  six  months  on  10  acres  of 
laud.  There  would  be  carried  off  in  the  milk, 
in  rouud  numbers,  100  pounds  of  mineral 
matter,  So  pounds  of  which  would  be  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  aud  32  pounds  potash.  The  milk 
would  also  remove  some  75  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is  estimated  that  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  are  deposited  in 
the  soil  by  the  rain  fall.  The  pasture  would 
gain  in  its  store  of  nitrogen  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  constantly  leaching  out  very 
rapidly  in  sandy  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
clayey  soils.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell, 
except  by  analyses  of  the  soil  at  long  periods, 
whether  the  store  of  nitrogen' was  increasing 
or  diminishing.  In  the  10  acres  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  mineral  matter,  and  if  we 
remove  100  pounds  yearly  the  supply  must 
constantly  diminish. 

Good  land  contains,  in  the  first  18  inches  of 
soil,  from  10,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  per  acre  and  frequently  twice  as 
much  potash.  Poor  land  may  contain  less 
than  a  third  of  the  above  named  amounts. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  this  plant  food  is 
available  in  any  one  year;  that  is,  it  is  not  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  soluble  in  soil  water, 
aud  hence  the  plant  cannot  use  it.  Some  soils 
have  such  an  abundance  of  plant  food  stored 
up,  which  becomes  easily  soluble  from  year  to 
year,  that  the  grass  is  sustained  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  in  quantity  or  quality. 
If  growing  animals  are  pastured,  exhaustion 
would  go  on  more  slowly.  If  mature  auimals 
were  being  grazed  for  beef  no  perceptible  ex¬ 
haustion  would  occur. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  PROFITABLE  COW. 

The  Ormiston  Bros,,  of  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  have  an  Ayrshire  cow,  five  years  old, 
weighing  875  pounds,  which  was  fed  ha}'  and 
grains.all  of  which  were  weighed,  for  30  days. 
Without  previous  preparation,  she  ate  in  the 
30  days  f>;10  pounds  of  hay  and  210  pounds  of 
ground  feed,  consisting  of  120  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  60  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  60 
pounds  of  wheat  middlings.  Her  daily  ration 
was  21  pounds  of  hay,  worth  IS  per  ton,  and 
eight  pounds  of  the  ground  feed,  worth  $20 
per  ion,  making  total  cost  of  feed  10  cents  per 
day.  She  gave  of  milk  in  the  30  days,  1174^ 
pounds.  The  fii'st  seven  days  she  gave  224 
pounds,  and  the  last  seven  278J^  pounds, show¬ 
ing  she  was  increasing.  The  average  of  milk 
per  day  was  30  pounds  two  ounces.  She 
made  61  pounds  five  aud  three-sevenths 
ounces  of  butter.  In  other  words,  she  ate  29 
pounds  of  food,  costing  16  cents;  gave  30 
pouuds  two  ounces  of  milk,  which  made  over 
two  pcuinda  of  butter — so  that  the  butter  cost 
less  than  eight  cents  per  pound.  Such  cows 
pay  a  good  profit  on  what  they  eat,  and  that 
is  the  kind  to  keep.  May  their  tribe  in¬ 
crease  ! 


Lit  null}. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  First  Six  Books  of  the  JEneid,  with 
Explanatory  Notks.  By  Edward  Lear- 
iug,  A.M.  The  Bucolicb  and  Georgius, 
with  Explanatory  Notkb.  By  Henry 
Clark  Johnson,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  together  with 
a  Complete  Vocabulary  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  Dr,  S.  H.  Taylor's  Questions  on 
Virgil,  and  a  Metrical  Index.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  publishers,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

This  work,  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface, 


“Is  the  outcome  of  much  inquiry,  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  classical  teachers  in 
the  country,  whose  opinion  was  that  such  a 
work,  as  this,  was  needed.  It  is  that  jjortiou 
of  Virgil  which  is  generally  read,  aud  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  properly  constructed  lexicon, 
also  by  a  map.”  The  title  page,  with  what 
we  quote  from  tho  author’s  preface,  describes 
tbe  book  well,  but  we  will  add  that  it  is  a 
work  which  should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every 
student. 

The  Vooalist.  By  James  E.  Ryan.  A.  S. 

Barnes  K:  Co.,  publishers,  New  York.  Price 

40  cents. 

This  work  contains  good  selections  from 
eminent  composers,  also  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  system  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harper’s  Magazine  for  J  uly  opens  with  an 
article  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  ou  the 
“Mohammedans  of  India,”  A  fine  poem  by 
Frances L,  Mace,  “Midsummer  on  Ml.  Desert.” 
“A  Day’s  Drive  with  MintauaCow  Boys.”  R. 
F.  Zogbaum;  “The  City  of  Buffalo,”  JaueM. 
Welch;  “Ampersand,  an  Adirondack  Sketch,” 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  Jr. ;  “A  Silk  Dress,” 
the  second  paper  in  the  series  of  "Great 
American  Industries;”  are  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  this  unusually  strong  number. 

The  Century  has  for  a  frontispiece  the 
portrait  of  Frederic  Mistral,  and  further  on 
is  a  sketch  of  him  by  Alphonse  Daudet. 
“George  Eliot’s  County,”  by  Rose  G.  Kings¬ 
ley,  is  a  fiuely  written  article,  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  “The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapbarn,” 
Chap.  9;  “Social  Life  in  the  Colonies,”  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston;  “The  Bostonians,”  Henry 
James,  Chap.  4;  “McClelland’s  Change  of 
Base,”  Gen.  I).  H.  Hill;  “Rear  Guard  Fight¬ 
ing  at  Savage’s  Station,”  Gen.  W.  B.  Frank¬ 
lin;  “The  Seven  Days’  Fight  about  Rich¬ 
mond,”  Gen.  James Longstreet;  “Memoranda 
ou  the  Civil  War;”  Topics  of  the  Time; 
Opeu  Letters,  etc.,  etc.,  combiue  to  make  a 
magaziue  full  of  solid  and  interesting  reading 
matter. 

St.  Nicholas  comes  with  its  full  treasure 
of  good  reading,  clear  engraviugs  and  pleas¬ 
ing  poetry  for  little  folks.  The  frontispiece 
is  called  the  “PetFawn.”  “A  School  of  Long 
Ago,”  Edward  Eggleston;  “Oh!  Dear,” 
Laura  E.  Richards;  “Our  Secret  Society,” 
Maria  W.  Jones;  “Driven  back  to  Eden,”  E. 
P.  Roe,  Chap.  6;  “His  One  Fault,”  J.  T.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Chaps.  22,  23,  24;  with  the  usual  Ed¬ 
itorial  Notes,  The  Letter  Box,  Agassiz  Asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Riddle  Box,  Cartoons  for  Child¬ 
ren. 


for  lUownu 

CONDUCTED  BY  MlSf.  RAY  CLARK. 


A  SEASIDE  IDYL. 

Where  the  summer  breezes  mingle 
Perfumes  with  the  laden  Mr, 

And  t  he  honeysuckle  blossoms 
Spread  their  fragrance  everywhere: 

Just  within  the  broad  veranda, 

(n  a  shady,  cool  retreat. 

Lay  our  hero,  Dick,  reclining, 

Knniiied,  o’crcome  with  heat. 

Hark!  a  step  upon  the  carpet. 

“Coming  here.  By  Jove,  It's  Lu! 

Unppy  thought!  I'll  feign  u  slumber, 

Just  to  see  what,  she  will  do.” 

And  his  eyelids  then  descended 
o'er  his  InughDig  hazel  eyes, 

And  with  blissful  expectation 
There  he  waited  tor  tbe  prize. 

Nearer,  nearer  earn©  the  footsteps, 

Lightly  as  a  fairy’s  tend, 

While  wlthlu  his  wicked  ambush 
Richard  watted  for  the  end. 

Softly  they  approached  the  sofa. 

Surely  he  It  is  they  seek: 

And,  surprised  and  loved  he  felt  a 
Timid  kiss  upon  his  cheek! 

Thrilled  with  foud  Imagination, 

Up  ho  sprang  with  ardor  then, 

And  with  love's  own  burning  passion 
Clasped— his  faithful  pointer  Ben! 

Clasped  him  with  delicious  triumph. 

Pressed  him  fondly  to  Ids  breast, 

Then  with  madness  gazed  upon  him,— 

Well,  we  will  omit  the  rest! 

geo.  w.  I1ILLS. 

- »-•-* - 

MUS1NGS  OF  A  QUIET  LIFE. 


ZEA  MAYS. 


NO.  VIII. 

I  have  come  forth  into  the  woods  this 
morning  with  my  little  boy  and  girl.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  done  so  this  Summer. 
The  sunshine  is  very  hoc  without,  but  it  is 
cool  here,  1  am  seated  upon  the  side  of  a 
steep  bill.  Around  me  is  a  kind  of  wiry 
grass.  Wild  gerauium  and  phlox  are  in 
bloom  upoD  the  hillside.  Below,  down,  down, 
the  ferns  grow  thickly.  Above,  the  oaks  and 
hickories  wave  their  Juite-greou  leaves.  But¬ 
terflies  flit  here  and  there.  The  birds  talk, 
but  do  uot  sing  much.  We  have  filled  a  cup 
with  wood  mold  to  carry  borne.  Jenny  bus 
caught  a  gray  butterfly  with  spots  like  eyes 
upon  its  wings  and  feathers  on  its  forehead. 
Reclining,  1  look  up  into  the  tree  tops.  By 
the  quaking  of  its  leaves,  I  have  found  a  tall 
4  poplar.  The  white  bark  toward  its  branches, 


had  I  noticed,  might  have  betrayed  it.  A 
bumble  bee  comes  np  buzzing,  as  if  asking 
what  I  am  doing  here. 

It  looks  somewhat  cloudy,  aud  I  bethink  me 
of  a  certain  hill-top  I  would  like  to  visit  in  a 
cloudy  time. 

Wordsworth  says: 

“One  Impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  received  the 
“impulse”  or  not;  perhaps  it  will  come  by- 
aud  by.  I  pass  down  tbe  bill,  out  of  the 
forest,  into  a  partly  plowed  Held,  where  a 
thousand  peach  trees  were  set  last  year.  Near 
me  is  a  Held  of  wheat.  It  is  newly  cleared  land, 
and  there  are  some  ferns  growing  with  the 
wheat.  In  some  places  the  wheat  looks  short 
and  thin,  in  others  rank  aud  dark.  1  would 
like  to  know  what  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  have  produced  those  thrifty  spots.  If 
only  a  whole  field  could  grow  sol  I  have 
toiled  a  weary  way  to  reach  this  hill  top, 
nearly  five  hundred  feet,  I  am  told,  above  the 
river.  But  the  panorama  spread  out  before 
and  around  me  is  worth  a  journey  to  see. 
Facing  the  east,  below  me  waves  wheat,  be 
youd  lie  woods  and  a  water-course  where 
bushes  grow,  green  grass,  young  oats  and 
more  wheat.  The  boundary  line  of  oats  and 
wheat  is  a  long,  dark  line.  Beyond,  the  hills 
rise,aud  I  sitou  a  hill  top  facing  an  amphithea¬ 
ter,  vast  and  beautiful.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  circle  the  range  of  hills  lies  around  me; 
coming  near  me  at  the  right,  further  off  at 
the  left,  and  iu  front  stretching  away  into  the 
blue  distance.  The  river  runs  through  the 
valley  below  at  the  left,  and  the  railroad,  but 
they  are  hidden  from  ray  view.  On  the  hills 
across  the  river  the  fields  lie  in  Sabbath  still¬ 
ness.  There  are  plowed  lands  and  wheat 
fields  aud  farm  buildings  peeping  out  here 
and  there.  Beyond  the  narrow  field  1  spoke  of 
in  front,  where  the  grass  and  the  oats  and  the 
wheat  grow,  is  a  field  of  young  peach  trees, 
thousands  of  them,  and  a  newly  set  raspberry 
field,  aud  the  tops  of  the  youug  trees  look  like 
green  dots  over  the  surface  of  the  plowed  field 
As  1  turn  to  the  right,  there  are  great  peach 
orchards  of  bearing  age,  and  berry  patches, 
an  i  vineyards  and  gardens.  A  very  narrow 
valley  lies  below  me  to  the  south,  aud  a  hill 
slope,  and  I  know  that  strawberries  have  be- 
guu  to  ripeu  there,  and  raspberries  promise 
fruit.  Away  in  front,  two  miles  or  there¬ 
abouts,  lies  a  mill  pond,  beautiful  though  uot 
large.  If  it  were  only  a  lake  five  miles  long!  I 
do  not  think  a  landscape  quite  complete  with¬ 
out  water.  lean  fully  sympathize  with  that 
English  essayist  who  said :  "You  may  laugh 
as  you  please,  but  life  seems  somewhat 
insupportable  to  me  without  a  pond — a 
squarish  pond,  not  over  clear.” 

1  can  also  sympathize  in  part  with  poor  Mrs. 
Greeley,  whose  three  requisites  for  a  country 
home  were  “a  peerless  spring  of  soft,  liviug 
water,  a  cascade  or  brawling  brook,  aud  woods 
composed  largely  of  evergreens.”  Horace, 
good  mau,  found  them  for  her  at  Oliappaqua. 

If  that  dry  water-course  below  me  were 
only  a  perpetual  stream  instead  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  torrent,  it  would  greatly  please  me. 
When  wo  were  thiuking  of  changing  our 
residence,  I  asked  my  little  boy  if  he  would 
like  to  go.  “  Will  there  be  flowers  there?”  he 
asked,  “and  apples  too?”  My  little  girl  wanted 
a  swing  tree,  apples  and  flowers;  uud  these  all 
grow  ou  the  new  farm.  The  tree  is  the  tri- 
walnut. 


FLOWERS. 

If  the  Rural  Treasures  have  been  properly 
sown  and  taken  care  of  aud  the  perennials 
looked  after,  our  door  yards  will  be  a  verit¬ 
able  earthly  paradise.  Each  flower  aud  shrub 
will  be  in  a  sense  an  object  of  our  own  crea¬ 
tion,  in  which  we  can  properly  take  a  direct 
personal  interest.  Flowers  alone  of  all  cre¬ 
ated  things  seem  given  to  minister  to  our 
aesthetic  andjonr  spiritual  life,  “They  wako 
into  being,  they  unfold  their  soft  petals,  they 
put  on  tho  loveliness  of  perfected  bloom,  they 
gather  up  in  their  bosoms  the  dew  of  ti  few 
slimmer  nights,  the  sunshine  of  a  few  summer 
days,  and  then  the  wind  that  so  lately  rocked 
them  to  and  fro,  scatters  their  leaves  over  the 
earth— they  are  gone  forever  ”  Flowers 
have  kindred  association  with  all  that  is  best 
within  us.  They  Interpret  uud  are  sacred  to 
our  affections.  We  make  them  gifts  to  those 
we  love— who  wear  them  for  the  givers’  sake 
— and  plant  them  above  tbeir  graves. 

Hawthorne  says:  “  Affection  and  sympathy 
for  flowers  is  almost  exclusively  a  woman’s 
trait.  Men,  if  endowed  with  it  by  nature, 
soon  lose,  forget  or  learn  to  despise  it,  in  their 
contact  with  coarser  things  than  flowers.’’ 
This  contact  with  “the  coarser  things  of  life” 
so  far  debases  our  minds,  and  the  duties  and 
cares  of  our  commonplace  every  day  existence 
so  exhaust  us  physically,  as  to  leave  little  in¬ 
clination  or  strength  for  anything  beyond  the 
line  of  absolute  necessity.  This  is,  perhaps, 


more  true  of  men  than  it  is  of  women.  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake, however, 
is  not  limited  to  either  sex.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  careworn  face  of  the  father  light  up 
with  a  strange  but  happy  expression  as  he 
sees  the  simple  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  supper 
table  ?  Its  fragrance  fills  the  room  and  helps 
us  to  think  of  the  higher  life.  It  is  not  alone 
because  the  flowers  make  the  room  fragrant 
or  more  beautiful,  but  because  they  are  an  in¬ 
dication  of  love — a  sacrifice  it  may  be— upon 
the  altar  of  parental  affection. 

A  rough  laborer,  whose  hands  bad  toiled  to 
weariness  all  day,  and  whose  lips  had  not  been 
slow  to  give  back  the  coarse  epithet  to  his 
fellows,  stops  in  his  homeward  walk,  lays 
down  his  heavy  implements,  to  pluck  a  few 
wayside  roses  and  violets,  to  make  glad  a 
pale,  sickly  face,  that  ho  remembered  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  little  crib.  A  light  breaks  into  his 
humhle  life.  It  is  not  the  beauty  or  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  flowers,  but  the  spirit  of  love, 
which  the  poor  sick  child  recognizes  and  which 
brings  the  angelic  smile  to  its  lips. 

Flowers  havo  no  great  value  in  a  utilitarian 
sense  but  they  brighten  and  ennoble  life. 
They  are  a  revelation  of  God's  love  to  man, 
or  rat  her  to  his  creatures,  for  who  shall  say  that 
other  creatures  beside  the  Genus  homo  do  not 
appreciate  and  love  flowers*  They  do  not 
contribute  to  man’s  necessities  but  they  lift 
him  into  a  higher  life,  a  closer  communion 
with  Him  who  created  them.  What  signifi¬ 
cance  for  us  has  the  bouquet  which  was  plucked 
by  loviug  bands  for  the  bride;  and  not  less  so 
that  which  was  gathered  for  tho  purpose  of 
being  laid  upon  the  cofliu  of  a  loved  one. 
What  memories  are  awakened  by  the  faded 
flowers,  which  were  carefully  put  away  in  our 
most  sacred  receptacle — of  little  hands  which 
will  never  again  pluck  the  flowers  of  earth; 
of  the  joyous  marriage  day;  or  of  the  solemn 
time  when  they  were  designed  as  a  last  tribute 
to  our  mother,  sister,  or  child. 

‘  Sweet  flowers  alone  can  say 
Wliut  puss  loti  fears  revealing, 

A  once  Origin  rose's  wither'd  leaf, 

A  towerlug  Uly  broken. 

Oh,  these  may  paint  a  grief 
No  words  could  e'er  liuvo  spoken.” 

Flowers  are  and  ought  to  besesthetio.  When 
we  go  to  a  greenhouse  and  order  cuttings  or  a 
bouquet,  there  is  a  commercial  element  intro¬ 
duced,  which  degrades  tbe  most  beautiful 
llowei  s  to  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  There 
is  more  sentimental  beauty  in  an  humble 
bouquet  raised  aud  arranged  by  loving  bands 
than  iu  the  most  elaltorate  bouquet  made  to 
order  by  a  professional  florist. 

Do  we  appreciate  and  interpret  tbe  mission 
of  flowers  aright f  Do  we  look  upon  them  as 
evidence  of  God’s  love— as  a  revelation  from 
Him,  teaching  us  of  a  higher,  a  more  spirit- 


gfti0cfUatw0tt0  §Uvnti£injj. 


“  Like  as  it  were  a 
moth  that  fretteth  the 
garment,”  so  will  the 
free  alkali,  to  which 
many  powerful  soaps 
owe  their  strength 
destroy  your  clothing. 
Professor  Silliman,  of 
Yale  Coll  ege,  says, 
“  The  Ivory  Soap  is 
of  remarkable  purity 

. as  a  laundry 

soap  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior.” 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  oak©  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  l(  six  two-ceut  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &.  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
mention  this  paper. 
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ual  life?  Do  we  recognize  behind  their 
beautiful  colors  and  charming  fragrance  the 
spirit  of  love,  emanatiug  from  our  Heavenly 
Father? 

And  do  we  cultivate  and  appreciate  them  in 
that  spirit?  j.  h.  Griffith. 


A  NOBLE  WOMAN’S  NOBLEJW ORK. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  young  preachers  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  who  are  starving  for 
literature  of  the  kind  to  feed  their  minds  [and 
replenish  the  waste. 

A  noble  woman  living  in  a  home  called 
“Westwood”  in  Norwood,  England,  learned 
that  the  young  preachers  of  remote  country 
districts  were  starving  for  spiritual  food,  their 
salaries  being  so  extremcdy  small,  that  it  was 
an  impossible  thlug  for  them  to  purchase 
necessary  matter  for  reading  and  study,  with¬ 
out  which,  sermons  must  sooner  or  later  be¬ 
come  flat  and  profitless.  For,  “How  can  a 
man  make  bread  without  flour,  or  ‘Bricks 
without  straw?’  ” 

This  lady  was  an  invalid,  and  not  able  to 
briug  before  her  neighbors  in  person  this 
great  need  of  so  many  hundreds  of  young  men ; 
yet  she  felt  the  call  of  the  Spirit  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  them.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
had  then  published  his  “Lectures  to  Students,” 
which  was  a  work  that  every  student  in  the 
land  should  possess.  She  counted  what  funds 
she  had  for  household  purposes,  to  see  where 
she  could  save  even  a  little;  then  she  recol¬ 
lected  that  for  several  years,  she  bad  laid  aside 
every  crown  she  got,  just  to  please  a  trifling 
fancy.  These  she  immediately  couuted,  and 
found  that  there  were  enough  to  buy  just  100 
of  theso  books.  For  a  rniuute,  and  only  a 
minute,  she  hesitated  about  parting  with  them ; 
and  then  she  freely  and  thankfully  gave  them 
to  the  Lord.  The  publisher,  who  had  heard 
of  what  she  was  doing,  shortly  after  forward¬ 
ing  the  first  hundred,  sent  her  another  hun¬ 
dred  free  of  charge,  to  be  used  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  was  the  simple  origin  of  the  fund 
known  as  the  “Book  Fund,”  and  founded  by 
that  loving,  noble,  Christian  woman— Mrs.  C. 
H.  Spurgeon. 

The  idea  of  carrying  it  further  had  not  at 
this  time  presented  itself,  but  friends  now  be¬ 
gan  to  take  an  iuterest  in  the  scheme,  and 
money  flowed  in  plentifully.  So  that  from  a 
few  crowns,  as  a  nucleus,  used  nine  years  be¬ 
fore  in  purchasing  one  hundred  books,  in  1884 
there  were  9,149  volumes  given  out,  or  the 
total  of  71,270. 

Every  Christian  minister  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  is  eligible  to  receive  this  free  gift  of 
books,  and  the  conditions  are  that  they  must 
be  in  actual  charge,  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  ministry,  and  that  their  total  income  does 
not  exceed  8750  if  married,  and  $500  if  unmar¬ 
ried.  In  fact,  poverty  is  his  sole  claim.  Let¬ 
ters  of  intense  gratitude  from  those  who  have 
had  their  brains  fed,  through  the  loving  kind¬ 
ness  of  this  dear  woman,  are  constantly  beiDg 
received. 

What  joy  must  be  hers  in  knowing  of  the 
burdens  she  is  able  to  lift  from  the  hearts  of 
the  tired  workers  in  God’s  vineyard,  who 
toil  and  struggle  on,  waiting  for  the  harvest, 
which  they  may  never  reap  here,  but  by  pa¬ 
tiently  sowing  aud  carefully  tilling  the  soil, 
shall  surely  by  aud  by  reap  their  reward, 
where  the  sheaves  will  be  gathered  into  an 
eternal  store-house.  The  Lord  bless  this 
worker  of  His,  who  will  have  the  highest 
honor  bestowed  on  her  life  work — “She  hath 
done  what  she  could.”  C. 


NECESSITY  THE  MOTHER  OF  IN¬ 
VENTION. 

“Ou!  mother,  there’s  uncle  John  driving  up 
in  his  sleigh  for  that  promised  ‘all  day'  visit, 
and  there’s  not  n  pumpkin  pie  in  the  house!” 
exclaimed  sister  Kate,  cook  for  the  week. 
“I’m  glad  he  has  come;  but  how  I  wish  I  had 
put  the  dried  pumpkin  in  soak  in  (bat  pan  of 
milk  last  night  instead  of  this  morning.  Eight 
o'clock — dinner  at  one,”  and  our  merry  Kate 
vanished  with  a  rueful  face. 

At  ouu  o’clock  wo  tiled  into  the  dining  room, 
and  ou  the  way  t  began  to  enlighten  uncle 
John  on  the  pumpkin  pie  question — to  spare 
Kate  an  explanation,  but  when  the  desert 
was  announced  there  stood  Kate  with  a  bright, 
golden  pie  in  each  hand.J 

“Why,  Katol”  was  the  chorus  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  portion  of  the  household,  and  uncle  John 
looked  unutterable  thauks  as  he  saw  his  favor¬ 
ite  pie  passing  towards  him. 

“You  remember,  mother,  that  I  put  a  few 
pumpkins  away  ‘  a/p'icultural  ’  style;  I  had 
forgotten  it,  but  my  determination  to  have 
uuole  Johu’s  favorite,  brought  it  to  my  mem¬ 
ory.  I  did  not  have  time  to  peel,  slice  and 
stew,  so  L  merely  cut  them  iu  two  parts,  scrap¬ 
ed  out  the  seeds  and  turned  them  down  in  the 
big  bake  pau  in  the  oven.  Iu  two  hours  they 
were  tender,  aud  so  nice  and  sweet — thauks  to 
Mary's  ironing  Are.  I  took  my  wooden  spoon 


and  scraped  the  golden  mass  into  my  baking 
jar,  mashed  thoroughly,  and  you  are  now  test¬ 
ing  the  result.” 

“The  best  pumpkin  pie  I  ever  ate,”  said 
grandma,  and  a  responsive  echo  resounded 
round  the  table.  kmma  c.  stout. 

—  ■  <»♦ 


Trimmed  Wicker  Basket  for  Corner  of 
Sitting  Room. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


ELEVATOR  OR  DUMB-WAITER. 


Fig.  298. 

The  above  sketch  of  a  labor-saving  contriv 
auce  made  to  run  between  the  cellar  and 
kitchen, may  not  be  new  to  some  readers  of  the 
Rural,  although  it  is  an  enconomical  inven¬ 
tion  not  often  seen  in  a  farm  house.  This  one 
is  of  my  own  contrivance ;  aud  where  the  cellar 
and  house  are  so  arranged  that  one  can  be  put 
iu,  it  will  be  found  a  great  convenience.  It  is 
best,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  let  it  form  the 
corner  of  the  pantry— this  will  save  room. 


The  size  can  be  varied  to  suit.  The  dimensions 
given  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  families. 
The  box  is  18  feet  in  length,  12  inches  deep  by 
20  wide,  inside  measurement,  it  is  made  of 
well  dried,  uarrow,  matched  ceiling,  dressed 
on  both  sides.  The  sides  (all  four!  are  formed 
by  gaining,  in  every  four  feet  in  length  of  box 
across  the  inside,  a  half  inch  strip  four  inches 
wide.  The  strips  are  to  be  flush  with  the  inside 
surface,  and  fastened  by  three-quarter-inch 
screws.  The  box  should  rest  its  weight  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  A,  and  the  bottom  should  be  free 
from  cellar  floor.and  stand  plumb.  To  form  the 
shelves,  take  four  strips  three  fourths  by  three 
inches,  and  half  the  length  of  the  box,  minus 
16  inches,  to  allow  room  for  pulleys  at  top  of 
box.  Lay  all  together  on  edge;  commence 
about  three  inches  fr  m  the  lower  ends:  lay 
off  a  gain  an  iuch  and-a  half  wide  by  half  an 
inch  deep;  10V*  inches  up  from  this,  lay  off 
another  gain;  then  lay  off  three  81^-itiches; 
three  inches, two  four  inches, and  three  two 
inches  apart.  The  gains  are  to  receive  strips 
to  support  the  shelves.  The  shelves  are  to  be 
three-eights  of  an  inch  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  inside  measure  of  the  box.  The 
shelves  are  to  be  gained  out  at  each  corner, 
three-fourths  by  three  inches  for  uprights. 
There  should  be  a  mortise  in  the  upper  end  of 
each  upright,  for  the  one  and  one  half  inch 
strip  above  the  upper  shelf,  as  it  is  to  bear  all  of 
the  weight.  The  rope  is  to  pass  down  through 
a  hole  at  one  end  of  uppershelf  and  up  through 
one  at  the  other,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
upper  shelf  should  rest  on  rope;  each  loose 
end  of  the  rope  is  to  pass  up  over  pulley  and 
down  to  weight  box,  B;  and  to  be  firmly  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  same.  This  box  should  be  about 
22  inches  long  hy  12  inches  wide  and  14  inches 
deep  (outside  measure).  Pu'Ieya  are  formed 
by  glueing  and  screwing  two  boards  together 
14  inches  square,  three-fourth  inch  thick, 
and  turning  them  down  to  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Turn  a  V-shaped  groove  one  inch  deep 
in  edge  of  each  pulley  to  receive  the  half  inch 
rope.  The  shaft  is  20  inches  long,  if  made 
of  iron  one  inch  in  diameter  is  sufficient. 
Have  a  journal  one-and-one  fourth  inch  long 
turned  on  each  end,  fasten  pulleys  firmly  on, 
leaving  a  half-inch  between  pulley  and 


For  preserving  the  youthful  color  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  promoting  its  growth, 
and  imparting  freshness  ami  vitality. 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  unequaled.  E.  S. 
1’iper,  Downsville,  I.a..,  writes:  “ I  have 
used  several  hair  preparations,  but  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  is  the  only  one  l  have  found 
that  sustains  the  claims  made  for  it.’’  L. 
1’.  Templeton,  Medford,  .'lass.,  writes: 
“  1  have  been  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
with  wonderful  success.  It  has  restored 
vitality  to  my  hair,  aud  stimulated  it  to 
renewed  growth.  It  has  done,  in  my  case, 
everything  that  lias  been  claimed  for  it.'’ 
J.  B.  Edwards,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  writes: 
“Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  has  not  only  restored 
my  hair  to  its  original  color,  but  has  also 
made  it  more  vigorous,  abundant,  and 
healthy  than  ever.” 


journal.  Take  a  hard  piece  of  wood  one-and- 
one-fourth  inch  thick  to  form  boxes  for 
journals  to  run  in.  Fasten  strongly  on  inside 
of  box,  and  see  that  it  is  level.  It  should  also 
bring  center  of  shafts  in  line  with  back  edge 
of  shelves.  In  forming  front  of  box,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  calculations  for  doors  (one 
for  cellar  and  one  for  kitchen  use)  aud  gain  in 
strips  to  suit,  so  that  doors  when  shut  shall 
have  somethiug  to  shut  against.  The  box  if 
made  to  exclude  mice,  flies,  etc.  The  weight- 
box  can  be  weighted  so  it  will  about  balance 
shelves  when  full,  If  shelves  Eire  too  light  at 
any  time  to  stay  down  when  wanted,  it  is 
easy  to  put  on  extra  weight.  There  should  be 
hooks  and  eyes  to  fasten  it  when  down  in  the 
cellar,  and  also  when  up.  Food  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  table  to  shelves,  and  sent  to 
cellar,  where  it  will  remain  cool  and  nice 
until  wanted,  when  by  a  pull  or  two  of  the 
rope,  up  will  come  your  ham  and  eggs,  pies 
and  cakes,  etc.,  etc.  Cost  from  812  to  820, 
according  to  cost  of  labor  aud  material. 
Parties  having  them  would  not  do  without 
them  for  $50  per  year.  In  making  calculations 
for  placing  box,  you  should  leave  14  inches 
space  between  cellar  wall  and  back  of  el  jvator 
box  for  weight  box.  s.  c.  robb. 

ivory  SOAP. 

We  received  a  package  of  the  above  soap 
from  the  manufacturers  with  the  request  that 
we  would  give  it  a  trial.  We  did  so,  and 
found  it  excellent  for  kitchen  aud  laundry 
purposes,  the  soap  going  a  fourth  further  than 
other  good  brands.  It  also  readily  removed 
stains  from  linen  which  were  quite  obstinate 
with  the  ordinary  yellow  soaps. 

Please  address  all  communications  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Department  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co. ,  New 
Jersey. 

Horsfortl’s  Acid  Plio.spli nte. 

One  of  the  Best  Tonies. 

Dr.  A.  Atkinson,  Prof.  Materia  Medica 
and  Dermatology,  in  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  Baltimore,  Md.,  says:  “It 
makes  a  pleasant  drink,  and  is  one  of  our  best 
tonics  in  the  shape  of  the  phosphates  in  soluble 
form.” — Adu. 


Ayer’s  IT:iir  Vigor  is  entirely  free  from 
j  uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  use  is  always  safe  and 
beneficial.  James  A.  Etter,  sheriff'  of 
Wytlie  county,  Va.,  writes:  “My  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  and  also  to  turn 
gray.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  lias  stimulated  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  making  the  hair 
soft  uud  pliant,  aud  causing  it  to  retain  its 
natural  color.”  G.  II.  Harrell,  Louisville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
hail*  aud  scalp.”  Mrs.  L.  31.  Ilolmcs, 
Malden,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor.  It  freed  my  scalp  from 
humors,  and  has  restored  my  hair  to  its 
original  color  aud  healthy  condition.’’ 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 


prepared  by 


I>K.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


DR.  PEIRO  bos  devoted  23  roar:;  to  Mm  social  treatment  of  Catarrh 
ducn?m*.’rHUrs  Diseases,  founder  of  the  \m.  Oxygon  Co.,  tor  the  en> 
ductleuof  Gut  wuuderlul  remedy. u,e,l  by  inhalation, ay  widely  known  as  tho 

O  X  Y  G  E  N  treatment 

^Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
,.v£r’  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  iiamn 
nru.,1  Manual,  ■»■«  in:,  i  •-(  hook  or  i.ti  pa#?*  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  Adu.vs^ DR.  PEIRO,  Chicago  Opera  House,  Hart  umi 
We  refer  by  permission  to  a  fete  of  our  patrons:  l”  iddugioa  so^,ill  IP  IdO,  ILL. 
Hon.  Wm.  Ponn  Nixon.  t  i.r  i.  vOiean,  >  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Manascr  w.u.tmLCo.,  .  Chicago. 

C®”;  ®t.H*  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .W.  Nixon.  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  •  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  S>ti l©s ,  M .  D» ,  — ■  .  —  .  Now Y or k. 

-V;  B.— Our  Oxvaen  is  sa  fely  sent  <myu  here  in  t fir  United  Stales,  Canada 
or  i, urtipe  by  Express,  E'xsy,  plain,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment. 


JL  XLJu  XkJC 

WASHER. 

%  .1,  _ _ tr.-l _ _ _ UK  T  AO., 


KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

Aud  all  glv  In*  perfect  satisfaction.  ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Rill  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Ulotlies  than  any  other  In  the  World.  Wo  ch idle  nun 
my  manufacturer  to  produen  .  better  Washer. 
Every  II  iuhln<'  W  nrritnled  F1V  K  Tears, 
md  SatWaeaou  Guaranteed.  Th*  only 
Washer  Unit  can  Vie  clamped  to  any  sized  t 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  timLenblO 
ron.iral  van!  zod.  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden  , 
machines  term,  tuilcd.  Exclusive  Terrl-^ 
lory.  Our  attests*  all  over  tho  couutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  jv?r  month  Retail  price,  $?. 
Sample  to  agent*,  $0.  Alao  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

CireaUra  Five.  Refer  to  editor  of  tins  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  Sc  CO.,  Erie,  l*u. 


gttiisrtUanjeousi  gUmtisiag. 

Preserving  The  Hair. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday  July  4, 1885 . 

A  report  from  Nogales,  Arizona,  says: 
“It  is  rumored  that  the  YaquI  Indians  have 
defeated  the  Mexicans,  killing  400,  including 
General  Garcia,  and  wounding  General  Loa- 

iza.” . The  “hostiles”  under  Geronimo 

in  New  Mexico,  are  reported  to  have  been 
again  defeated  by  the  United  {States  troops. 
It  was  reported  long  ago  that  the  savages 
numbered  only  35  “braves;”  three  times  that 
number  have  beeu  killed  in  various  encoun¬ 
ters,  according  to  different  reports;  isn’t  it 
about  time  for  the  close  of  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  about  70  of  the  “35  braves,” 
together  with  a  lot  of  squaws  and  picanninies? 

. Representatives  of  the  different 

American  steamship  lines  have  had  another 
interview  with  Postmaster-General  Vilas 
concerning  the  distribution  of  that  $500,000 
subsidy.  As  there  is  not  enough  rnoDey  to  go 
around  at  50  cents  a  mile,  the  rate  provided, 
the  terms  of  distribution  cannot  be  agreed 
upon,  and  the  Postmaster-General  adheres  to 
his  purpose  of  paying  ont  none  of  tbe  money. 

. ...Indiana  passed  a  law  making  $3  a 

month  the  maximum  rental  for  telephones, 
the  people  regarding  $5  a3  altogether  too  high 
a  figure.  Thereupon  the  companies  reduced 
the  rent  of  “telephones”  to  $20  a  year,  but 

added  $40  for  “connections  and  repairs.” _ 

. . .  .The  scarcity  of  lobsters  has  compelled  the 
Maine  canning-factories  to  close  at  an  unusu¬ 
ally  early  date. ........The  striking  of  a  150- 

barrel  oil  well  near  Lima,  Ohio,  leads  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  believe  they  are  living  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  metropolis  of  oildom.... ....The  second 

report  of  the  Miueral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  now  in  press  and  soon  to  be  issued, 
shows  that  tbe  total  consumption  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  in  1884  was  1,160,713  tons  less  than  in 
1883,  while  its  value  was  $10,905,543  less.  Tbe 
total  hitumiuous  coal  production  increased 
5,199.093  tons  over  that  of  1883,  but  its  value 
was  $4,820,734  less.  The  total  output  of  all 
coal  showed  a  net  gain  of  4,038,326  tons  and  a 

decline  in  value  of  $15,726,277  . Chicago 

is  the  first  city  to  act  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  cholera.  Her  City  Council  has 
appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  for  sanitary  improvements  and  neces¬ 
sities  created  by  the  epidemic  when  it  comes. 
. Colonel  Morrison  says  that  he  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  tariff  bill  in  the  next  session  of 

Congress . Wednesday,  the  eighteenth 

anniversary  of  tbe  Canadian  Confederation, 
was  observed  throughout  Canada  as  a  general 
holiday . In  Lvnn,  Mass.,  Nathaniel  In¬ 

galls,  Jr.,  who  had  recently  been  bequeathed 
property  worth  $75,000  by  his  adopted  father, 
told  his  mother,  Tuesday,  he  was  tired  of  life 
and  must  die.  Going  to  the  barn,  Ingalls 
killed  himself.  He  was  doubtless  insane.... 
_ Lieutenant  Storey,  of  the  Alaska  explor¬ 
ing  exhibition,  reports  tbe  arrival  of  himself 
and  party  at  lllinilinkoun,  Alaska,  June  6, 
He  says  the  past  Winter  was  severe,  and  that 
Behring  Sea  was  never  before  seen  with  such 
heavy  ice.  Storey  will  go  northward  as  fast 
as  the  ice  will  permit . The  first  politi¬ 

cal  convention  of  colored  voters  ever  held  in 
Iowa  was  that  in  Mahaka  County.  Tbe  at¬ 
tendance  was  large.  John  Priestly,  colored, 
was  nominated  for  representative.  The 
speakers  declared  that  unless  the  Republicans 
adopted  their  candidate  for  representative, 
they  would  bolt  the  entire  Republican  ticket, 
placing  a  straight  colored  ticket  in  the  field 
this  Fall....  The  newpostal  regulation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  charging  two  cents  on  an  ounce  for  let¬ 
ters, which  went  intoeffect  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  caused  no  perceptible  increase  in  weight  in 

the  General  Post-office  in  New  York . 

The  Steamer  Wisconsin,  which  arrived  here 
Wednesday  from  Liverpool,  brought  600  Mor¬ 
mons  in  charge  of  Elder  Hansen.  There  were 
15  missionaries  with  the  flock.  This  is  the 
largest  company’  of  Mormon  immigrants  that 
has  arrived  in  the  United  States  since  last 
Summer,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  soon  be 

followed  by  another  equally  large. . . . 

. Georgia  has  143,471  colored  voters,  the 

largest  number  of  any  of  the  Southern  States. 
Missittlpi  comes  next,  with  130,278;  then  Vir¬ 
ginia,  123,257;  South  Carolina,  118,883.  Ala¬ 
bama,  118.423;  Louisiana,  107.977;  North 
Carolina.  105,018;  Tennessee,  80,250;  Texas, 
78,639;  Kentucky.  58,643;  Arkansas,  36,827, 
and  Missouri,  83,042. .... . .The  case  of  Adolph 

B.  Spreckles,  charged  with  assault  with  intent 
to  murder  M.  H.  DeYoung,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  on  trial  there  for 
several  weeks  past,  was  given  to  tbe  jury  at 
11 :30  Wednesday  morning.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 

guilty . The  receipts  at  the  Montreal 

Custom  House  for  the  six  months  ending  July 
1  were  $3,166,022.65  as  compared  with  $3,097,- 


557.65  during  the  first  six  months  of  1884, 
showing  an  increase  of  $68,465.  The  receipts 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1  were  $7,856,- 
186  99  as  compared  with  $7,041,306.18  during 
the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
$814,880.81.  The  receipts  for  1882  and  ’83 
were  $1,148,602  more  than  in  1883-’S4,  and 
$325,811.19  more  than  in’the  year  jnst  closed.. 
....An  investigation  made  by  the  Chicago 
Times  shows  that  within  the  business  district 
proper  of  that  city  all  but  40  pieces  of  proper¬ 
ty  are  owned  by  residents  of  Chicago,  with 
mortgage  encumbrances  of  less  than  five  per 
cent.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  one-fourth  of  this 
Brea  was  owned  by  non- residents,  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  was  heavily  mortgaged. 
The  buildings  in  this  district  cost  more  than 

$100,000,000  . Washington  has  9,355 

licensed  dogs,  or  more  in  proportion  than  any 

other  city  in  the  Union. . . . 

A  party  of  ladies  and  children,  near  Way- 
cross.  Ga.,  were  scared  nearly  out  of  their  wits 
by  the  appearance  of  two  tramps,  who  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand  until  a  mouse  ran 
across  the  floor,  when  the  desperadoes  screamed 
wildly,  endeavored  to  pull  up  their  pantaloons 
by  the  roots,  and  otherwise  stood  revealed  (on 
the  nearest  chairs)  as  two  ladies  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  fond  of  practical  jokes . 

On  July  1,  the  following  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  rates  of  postage: 

1.  Any  article  In  a  newspaper  or  other  publication 
may  be  marked  for  observation,  except  by  written 
or  printed  words,  without  Increase  of  postage. 

2.  All  newspapers  sent  from  the  nfflee  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Including  sample  copies,  nr  wbeu  sent  from  a 
news  agency  to  actual  subscribers  thereto,  or  to 
other  news  agents,  shall  be  entiled  to  transmission 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  or]  fraction 
thereof,  the  postage  to  be  prepaid. 

8.  The  weight  of  all  single  rate  letters  Is  Increased 
from  one-balf  of  an  ounce  each  or  fraction,  thereof, 
to  one  ounce.  The  some  Increase  of  weight  Is  al¬ 
lowed  for  drop  letters,  whether  mailed  at  stations 
where  there  Is  a  free  delivery  or  where  carrier  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  established. 

4.  A  special  stamp  of  the  value  of  in  cents  may  be 
Issued,  which,  when  attached  to  a  letter,  In  addition 
to  the  lawful  postage  thereon,  shall  entitle  the  letter 
totmmedlate  delivery  at  anyplace  containing  4,000 
population  or  over  according  to  the  Federal  census, 
or  within  one  mile  of  the  post-office  coming  within 
the  provision  of  this  law.  which  may  In  like  manner 
be  designated  as  a  special  delivery  office;  that  such 
apeelaUy  stamped  letters  shall  be  delivered  between 
7  x.  h  and  midnight;  that  a  book  shall  be  provided  tu 
which  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed 
shall  acknowledge  Its  receipt:  that  messengers  from 
this  speclnl  delivery  are  to  be  paid  80  per  cent,  of  the 
face  value  of  all  the  stamps  received  and  recorded 
in  a  month,  provided  that  the  aggregate  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  to  any  one  person  for  such  service  shall  not 
exceed  *80  per  month,  and  provided  further  that  the 
regulation*  for  the  delivery  of  these  specially  stamped 
letters  shall  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  prompt 
delivery  of  letter*  ns  provided  by  existing  law  or 
regulations. 

....Official  reports  show  that  the  excess  of 
the  value  of  exports  over  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  twelve  months  ended  May 

81,  1885,  were  $166,699,748  . General 

Grant  is  steadily  getting  weaker  and  weaker; 
and  the  horrible  disease  is  slowly  hut  surely 
advancing.  Mount  McGregor  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  famous  as  tbe  death-place  of  America’s 
most  famous  soldier.  Even  friends  have 
given  np  hope  of  ultimate  recovery;  ell  they 
hope  for  is  a  short  prolongation  of  life.  The 
General  fights  bravely  against  pain  and  the 
depression  of  spirits  inseparable  from  cancer. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  4. 

It  is  said  that  speculators  are  buying  wool, 

thinking  that  there  is  money  in  it . 

The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  for  mutton 
annually,  in  this  country  alone,  is  roughly 
estimated  at  12,000.000,  and  from  these  the 
bulk  of  what  Is  known  as  “pulled”  wool 
comes  ......  Grain  was  carried  by  lake  two 

weeks  ago,  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  an  bal¬ 
last,  for  one  cent  per  bushel — the  lowest  rate 

ever  known.. . The  foreign  exports  of 

hog  product  from  March  1  have  gained  24,- 
500.000  pounds  of  lard  and  36,000.000  pounds 
of  meats  and  pork,  compared  with  last  year — 
the  increase  in  lard  representing  the  product 
of  about  700,000  hogs,  and  in  meats  about 
260,000  hogs;  the  aggregate  increase,  00.- 
500.000  pounds,  representing  the  product  of 
345,000  hogs,  without  making  distinction  for 

the  variation  between  lard  and  meats . . 

At  Princeton,  Ill.,  June  17.  W.  H.  Winter 
sold  44  Bhort-horn  cattle  at  an  average  of 
$110.68 . A  combination  sale  of  Here¬ 

ford  cattle  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  24,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  average  of  $245  32  for  31  animals, 

. Idaho  has  30,000  head  of  horses, 

valued  at  $1,500,000,  and  475,000  cattle,  valued 
at  $14,250,000,  Utah  has  70,000  horses  worth 
$3,500,000  and  425,000  cattle,  worth  $13.- 

750,000 . The  shipments  of  live  stock  and 

dressed  meats  per  steamers  for  the  foreign 
markets  from  the  port  of  Boston  last  week 
were  light,  there  having  been  but  426  cattle, 
200  sheep  and  1 ,030  quarters  of  beef  taken  ... 
....An  annual  review  of  the  San  Francisco 
wheat  market  gives  the  wheat  exports 
from  that  port  for  the  cereal  year  ending 
June  30,  at  26,230,000.  bushels,  and  flour  at  1,- 


300,000  barrels . The  total  number  of 

hogs  packed  in  the  West  last  week  was 
195,000,  compared  with  125,000  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  time  last  year.  The  total  packed  to 

date  from  March  1  was  2,475,000. . A 

wagon-load  of  hay  has  been  carried  up  to  the 
cornice  of  the  Grand  Avenue  Congregational 
Church,  at  Milwaukee,  by  tbe  British  spar¬ 
rows,  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  task 

for  the  last  1 0  years . Gold  dust  has 

been  found  in  Nevada  in  tbe  sediment  from 
sheep  washings.  Prospectors  are  hunting  for 
the  spot  where  the  sheep  had  been  rolling.... 

. Ireland  is  still  greatly  superior  to  other 

countries  in  its  capacity  for  manufacturing 
linen,  as  she  raises  a  large  area  of  flax  for  that 
purpose.  Her  spindles  number  874,788.  France 
comes  next  with  500,000:  then  Austria  and 
Hungary,  384,808;  Germany,  317,467;  Belgium, 
316  040;  Scotland,  205,263;  England  and 
Wales,  190,808,  and  Russia,  160,000.  The 

United  States  is  “nowhere.” . Some 

Mongolian  pheasants  brought  to  this  couutry 
by  ex-United  States  Consul  Denny  from 
China,  and  turned  loose  in  Liun  Co.,  Oregon, 

have  wonderfully  multiplied . .  Only 

eight  of  the  4,169  samples  of  milk  examined  in 

Berlin  in  April  were  condemned . Iowa 

fanners  are  offered  seven  cents  a  pound  for 
their  butter,  provided  it  is  of  extra  quality. . . 
....While  50  head  of  cattle  were  huddled 
under  a  maple  tree  during  a  thunder  storm 
Sunday,  near  the  house  of  William  Wiley, 
a  mile  from  Spriugville,  Erie  County, 
N,  Y.,  they  were  struck  by  lightning,  and 

19  of  them  were  killed . 

. Strawberries,  on  which  Paris-green  bad 

been  blown  from  a  neighboring  potato  field, 
have  occasioned  several  cases  of  serious  illness 
in  and  near  Easton,  Pa.,  within  a  week  past.. 

. Sixty  thousand  quarts  of  strawberries 

arrived  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  market  from 
within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  the  city  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  28.  This  was  the  largest  receipt 
ever  known  in  one  day.  The  sales  were  at 


from  three  to  six  cents  a  quart. . . Last 

week  strawberries  were  selling  in  Cincinnati 
at  three  quarts  for  a  dime . The  straw¬ 

berry  crop  of  the  Eastern  shore,  Maryland,  is 


more  profitable  than  the  oyster  crop.  This 
region  promises  to  become  the  great  trucking 
garden  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  there  is  very 
little  improvable  land  in  it  that  is  not  now 

under  cultivation . The  redwood  posts 

of  a  fence  erected  thirty-two  years  ago  were 
recently  removed,  and  found  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  when  first  put  into  the  ground . 

Mr.  Leo  Weltz,  a  nurseryman  of  Ohio,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  procure  in  Russia  such  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  hardy  ornamental  trees,  plants, 
and  fruit  trees  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  accli¬ 
mated  and  made  to  thrive  in  the  exposed 
regions  of  our  Northwestern  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  Cherries,  plums,  apples,  and  other 
frnits  of  excellent  quality  and  in  many  varie¬ 
ties,  and  many  kinds  of  woods  flourish  upon 
the  steppes  of  Russia  under  conditions  of  ex¬ 
posure  which  prove  disastrous  to  the  indigen¬ 
ous  fruit  and  forest  growths  of  America.  Mr. 
Weltz  visits  Russia  at  his  own  expense  and 
upon  private  business,  but  undertakes  this 
work  for  the  Department,  which  pays  simply 

the  expenses  of  collection  and  freight . 

We  eat  a  good  deal  more  sugar  than  we  did 
five  years  ago.  In  1880  the  anuual  consump¬ 
tion  of  sugar  per  head  in  this  country  was 
41.2pound8.  In  1884  it  was  51.4  pounds.  At 
the  same  time  much  less  molasses  is  used. 
Our  total  consumption  of  sweets  is  50  pounds 
per  head.  In  England  it  is  67  pounds.  We 
eat  more  than  twice  as  much  as  France,  three 
times  as  much  as  Germany,  and  eight  times  as 
much  as  Russia . A  telegram  from  To¬ 

peka,  Kansas,  last  Tuesday,  says:  Reports 
from  thirty -three  points  in  the  Arkansas  Val¬ 
ley  show  that  since  the  early  JmiB  report  the 
wheat  crop  has  improved,  and  the  prospects 
now  are  that  the  yield  will  be  24,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  or  one-lmlf  that  of  last  year . 

Another  says,  from  reports  received  from  97 
correspondents  in  27  counties  in  Southern 
Kansas,  iu  which  the  wheat  harvest  has  been 
completed,  tbe  average  yield  in  these  coun¬ 
ties  is  15  per  cent,  above  tbe  estimates  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  wheat  is  well  filled,  and  while 
much  of  it  i8  thin  on  the  ground,  the  grain  is 
plump  and  will  yield  even  much  better  than 
was  hoped  for . The  dispute  over  driv¬ 

ing  Texas  cattle  northward  into  Kansas  and 
Colorado  is  growiug  more  serious.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  increases  as  the  blockade  contin¬ 
ues;  the  Texas  drovers  grow  impatient,  and 
there  is  talk  of  an  armed  outbreak.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  founded  on  the  fear  of  Texas  fever, 
and  the  Kansas  papers  insist  that  the  day  of 
the  drive  is  past  and  that  railroad  shipment 
must  supersede  it,  and  recall  tbe  cattle  epi¬ 
demics  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  20  years  ago  from 

the  arrival  of  droves  of  Texas  cattle . 

The  Texas  Live  Stock  Journal  of  June  27 
says:  “  There  will  be  an  extensive  movement 
of  Texas  cattle  to  Chicago  this  week  by  way  of 
New  Orleans.  Last  week  Morgan’s  Louisiana 


and  Texas  Railroad  entered  into  a  contract 
with  tbe  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  the 
transportation  of  47,000  head  of  cattle.  As 
the  gauge  of  these  two  roads  is  the  same  stand¬ 
ard,  the  cattle  will  not  have  to  be  reshipped, 
and  the  cars  can  run  on  the  Illinois  Central 
track  without  changing  trucks.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  1,800  cattle  cars  to  transport  the  cattle 
contracted  for.  This  Southern  Texas  move¬ 
ment  of  cattle  to  market  as  beef  bids  fair  to 
take  the  place  of  the  cattle  trail.” 


A  U*ptnl  Life  Prolonsred. 

To  a  reporter  of  the  press,  who  called  on 
Mr.  T.  8.  Arthur,  at  his  residence  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  order  to  interview  him  in  regard  to 
some  published  statements  over  his  name 
strongly  commending  Compound  Oxygen, 
that  gentleman  said: 

“Previous  to  the  year  1870  mv  health  had 
been  very  poor.  For  years  T  hurl  been  steadily 
losing  ground  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
physical  and  nervous  strain  resulting  from 
overwork.  I  became  so  exhausted  that  my 
family  and  friends  were  very  anxious  about 
me.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  hopeful  thought 
I  could  live  for  any  considerable  time.  I  was 
forced  to  abandon  all  earnest  literary,  ivork 
and  1  regarded  my  career  in  authorship  at  an 
end. 

“About  this  time  mv  attention  was  attracted 
to  Compound  Oxygen  as  then  administered  by 
Dr.  Starkey.  I  had  heard  of  wonderful  cures 
wrought  by  its  agency— so  wonderful,  indeed, 
that,  bad  I  not  known  the  Doctor  personally, 
aud  bad  groat  confidence  in  him.  I  should  have 
been  very  skeptical  on  tbe  subject.  I  tried 
the  Oxygen  Treatment,  first  ns  an  experiment. 
That  it.  would  do  for  me  what  it  1ms  I  had  not 
dared  hope. 

“Its  effect  was  not  that  of  a  stimulant,  but 
of  an  almost  imperceptible  vitnlizer  of  the 
whole  system.  Soon  I  hegan  to  have  a  sense 
of  such  physical  comfort  ns  I  had  not  known 
for  years  My  strength  was  gradually  return¬ 
ing.  This  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  In 
a  few  mouths  I  was  able  to  resume  my  pen. 
and  in  six  months  after  doing  so  I  completed 
one  of  my  largest  and  most  earnestly  written 
books,  and  this  without  any  return  of  the  old 
feeling  of  exhaustion.  For  more  than  seven 
years  a  fter  this  1  applied  myself  closely  to  lit¬ 
erary  work,  doing .  as  I  believe,  the  best  work 
of  m  y  h  fc, 

“Nor  was  it  only  in  the  strength  and  vitality 
that  I  gained  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen. 
For  twenty  years  1  had  suffered  with  frequent 
paroxysms  of  nervous  headache.  They  were 
very  severe,  lasting  usually  six  or  seven  hours. 
Tn  a  year  after  I  commenced  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  these  were  almost  entirely 
gone.  It  is  now  over  ten.  year ft  since  I  had  such 
an  attack  of  nervous  headache.  T  was,  more¬ 
over.  liable  to  take  cold,  and  I  had  frequent 
attacks  of  influenza,  which  always  left  me 
with  a  troublesome  cough.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  I  now  take  cold .  When  I  do  so,  I  at  once 
resort  to  Compound  Oxygen,  which  invariably 
breaks  up  the  cold  iu  from  one  to  three  days. 

“I  am  now  seventy  five  years  of  age  and 
am  able  to  do  from  three  to  four  hours  literary 
work  every  day  without  exhausting  my 
strength.  And  for  this  ability  I  am  indebted 
to  Compound  Oxygen.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound-  Oxygen”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Dns.  Starkey  &  Paten,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  St ,  Philadelphia, — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


The  local  wool  market  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  is  somewhat  variable.  In 
some  places  buyers  have  as  yet  made  no  offers 
above  25c,  and  any  sales  made  above  that 
figure  have  been  consummated  with  difficulty. 
In  other  localities  26  to  27c  are  prevailing  fig¬ 
ures,  while  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
several  sales  are  reported  at  28  to  28>£c,  the 
latter  price,  however,  in  but  one  or  two 
cases. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
Bays:  There  have  been  violent  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  cold  winds  have  prevailed.  The 
wheat  acreage  is  covered  with  good  crops. 
The  cold  weather  has  been  detrimental  to 
late-sown  crops.  Foreign  wheat  is  firmer. 
The  off- coast  trade  has  beeu  on  a  small  scale. 
Four  cargoes  arrived,  five  cargoes  were  sold, 
seven  were  withdrawn  and  six  remained; 
thirty  five  cargoes  are  due.  The  feeling  in 
the  market  to-day  was  'disappointing  to  sell¬ 
ers.  More  money  was  asked  for  English 
wheats,  but  no  advance  was  obtainable. 
There  was  a  limited  inquiry  for  foreigu  de¬ 
scriptions.  Flour  was  difficult  of  sale.  Corn 
was  3d  cheaper.  There  was  nothing  doing  in 
barley.  Oats  were  dull  and  beans  and  peas 
unchanged. 

Grain  iu  sight  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Saturday,  Juno  27,  and  the  amount 
of  increase  or  decrease  over  the  preceding 
week:  Wheat.,  41,332,521  bushels,  increase, 
144.409;  corn,  5,292.889  bushels,  increase,  424.- 
038;  oats.  8,284,868  bushels,  increase,  107,110; 
rye,  234,605  bushels,  increase,  10,257;  barley, 
109,820  bushels,  decrease,  19,756. 

Advices  from  Winuepeg  state  that  the 
Manitoba  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  its  first  bulletin  of  the  season,  based  ou 
returns  from  500  correspondents.  The 
weather  during  seeding  was  exceedingly 
favorable.  L  The  season  was  two  weeks  earlier 
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than  the  average.  The  summer  fallowing  is 
largely  increased.  The  total  amount  of  land 
plowed  is  519,735  acres,  compared  with  443,915 
in  1884,  Fall  wheat  is  not  grown.  Spring 
wheat  acreage  357,013,  compared  with  307,020 
in  1884.  Oat  acreage  151,368,  compared  with 
172,345  in  1884.  Both  crops  are  reported  in 
the  most  favorable  condition.  There  was  an 
ample  rainfall  during  seeding  to  give  grain  a 
good  start,  and  keep  up  a  continuous  growth. 
Every  indication  points  to  uu  early  harvest. 
The  total  product  of  wheat  expected  is  7,179,- 
581  bushels,  leaving  a  surplus  of  5,675,000 
bushels  for  export.  The  other  crops  are  all 
reported  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Hay 
promises  an  abundant  yield.  Live  stock  came 
through  the  Winter  in  fair  condition  and  free 
from  disease.  In  every  brancb  of  farming, 
prospects  are  better  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  the  province.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  branch  railways  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  will  give  additional  impetus  to  farming 
operations,  and  much  additional  land  is  being 
broken  in  consequence. 

Talroadge,  the  Mil  waukee  crop  statistician, 
estimates  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  to  be  121,- 
090,000  bushels;  winter  wheat,  240,000,000 
bushels;  total  spring  and  winter  wheat,  331,- 
000,000  bushels.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  crop  of  1885,  compared  with 
1884,  will  show  a  shortage  in  winter  wheat  of 
160,000,000  bushels,  aud  of  spring  wheat  22,- 
000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  shortage  of 
182,000,000,  The  average  wheat  yield  of  the 
winter  States  for  five  years  past  is  461,000,000 
bushels.  The  estimate  shows  a  shortage,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  for  five  years,  of  130,- 
000,000  bushels. 

- »♦» 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Endinu 
Saturday,  July  4, 1885. 

J.C.  A.-P.  J.B.-MJB.  P.— D.8.  H.,  thauks.-C.  M. 
H.-B.  F.  J.-F.  B.  C.-E.  A.-T.  V.  M.,  thanks  — E.  W. 
P.-T.  E.  a-J.  W.  O.-O.  W.  B.-.T.  L.  B.-M.  E.  3., 
thanks,— F.  D.  C.-John  Woodruff,  thanks.— C.  E.  F., 
thanks.— A. — M.  J.  C. — A.  M.  P. —  J.  M.  Drew,  thanks, 
-J.  C.— H.  B.-B.  H.  M.— W.  S„  S.,  thanks.- J.  H.B.— 
O.  T.  A.-S.  F.  B.— J.  H.  Jr.— A.  A.  S.— D.  J-— J.  H.  H. 
-O.  W.-W.  W.  F.— J.  F.B.-P.  J.  B.-J.  C.-F.  L.  C. 
-E.  A. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Satobday,  July  3,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  two 
weeks  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  %c.  lower;  No. 

2  Spring,  l'i'c.  lower;  No.  S  Red,  2c.  lower; 
No.  3  Red,  8c.  higher.  Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats, 
l%c.  lower.  Pork,  7^c.  lower. 

Flour. -Quiet,  and  unchanged.  Choice  Winter 
wheat  SI5Ui«3  90;  spring  wheat,  S3  50*4  25;  Minne¬ 
sota  Bakers,  at  $9S0®4  30;  Patents,  at  $1  7  5®  5  J5;  low 
grade*,  at  *24*3.  Kyo  flour,  In  barrel*,  at  S8  85. 
WitKiT,  Quiet  and  lower;  sale*  ranged:  July 
8»>4e,  August,  90<»U0Uc;  ocptembrr,  9234®97c:  No.  i 
Spring,  SSc;  -No.  !  do.  79c  No.  2  Red.  93c;  No,  8 
Bed,  sse.  corn— Firm,  strong,  and  price*  higher. 
t!a«h,  «7q|C"  July.  46tt®4te:  August  4iH,*47V<0:  Sep 
tember,  Oita  Quiet  sales  ranged;  Cash 

82c  July,  m,  .sit*e®32t$e;  August,  at  27e®'2iVt,c  Bye 
—Dull.  No.  2.61c.  -No,  oiiaioo  Pork. 

—Quiet.  Cash.  $I0  25®$1Q30;  June,  * 1U  *5®IU  90  : 
July,  $10  20®10  32ss;  August,  $10  Stt*lll  42s,.  Lard. 
—Quiet.  Sale*  ranged:  trash,  aud  Julv,  #i;  62V6>»665; 
August,  *6  lu®6  riV;  September,  $«  S2-*#6  3.-,.  Bulk- 
sikats. -Shoulders,  at  $3 T.Va  l  uo.  Short  Bib  sides, 
#3  87),;  Short  Clear.  $5  S3.a,.'.  au.  Cattle— Experts, 
$3  80®0  2u:  cows  aud  mixed,  *2  Vi .t  I  5b:  atockers, 
$S®I  50;  feeder*.  $i*s4  08;  Texans,  $2  «u®4  ML  Sheep 
-  Inferior.  $2... vat  tin;  Nutlves.  $2  23.^4.  lambs,  *i  00j* 
2U0.  iloas— Rough  mixed,  SJ  'JO a.4  Hi  packing  and 
shipping,  $1.05®4  HR  light,  $t .*<*  l  30:  skips.  $3<ai3  70. 

St.  Lotus. — Compared  with  cash  prices  two 
weeks  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  4c.  lower.  Corn 
}£e.  lower.  Oats,  l)^c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Flour  quiet:  XX,  *S4O®3  50r  XXX,  $.3  65® 

3  ?*:  Family,  s.i  Bti.i*  1  ; Choice,  $t  DO®!  13;  Fancy, 

$1  S5®5  Oo- Patent,  #5  25®5  #>;  .so,  .  turn,  ea*n,  961* 
»9Ic  ;  July,  y*>t#‘J7c  :  August,  93®99e  ;  September, 
*IOOK®101.  Corn  Dull.  Caab,  44.«.44>yc;  July.  «4t«c. 
August.  4JH,®t5,jc';  Septcmner.  tSQ  ,4*>"kc.  Oats— 
Easier  Cn*h,  July,  279s-«2sc:  closing  At 

August,  Wqe,  Kye,  dull  at  At.tue.  Uari.ey,  steady  at 
50®  Ate.  Butler  unchanged.  tCuos,  steady,  8^,i®So, 
F  nAsaiiO.  steady,  $1.28,  Hay  steady  and  uheliauged. 
Hkax,  firm.  t  'i*tite.  Corn  Meal  llrrn  at  $2  .mi.  Pore, 
$10  $8.  Bulkmeats  —  l.ong  clear,  *5  10;  short  rib, 
$3  8.>®3  10|  short  clear,  $s.<!0.  Baku— Firm  at  $6.Vi(® 
t>4U.  Caitlk  Mai  kd  firm;  good  to  choice  shipping, 
$4  80446 on;  fair  to  lucdiuut,  $3  23(®4  2;';  Texans,  $2  85* 
3  75.  SHEEP  — common  to  undlum.  $2  -23®2  ,1  fair 
to  choice,  *3  Oj®I  ut>.  Huus  Eight,  $1  15<«1  20-  Pack¬ 
ing,  $.I3.>®4  It;  heavy,  «t  13^4  23. 

Boston— Grain— Corn -Firmer;  Steamer  Yellow,  55® 
55t,c.;  do,  mixed  nt  ;>5®5SS,c;  High  mixed  at  56q,® 
57e,  and  No  Grade,  52®5tc,  per  buxiiel.  Oats  are 
steady,  sales  of  No.  t  while  and  barley, 44141*4.0,  No. 
2  white,  iiiitilliQc;  No.  s  4ov*«»lle,  and  of  mixed  at 
39t£*41c,  tier  bushel.  Rtg— Small  sale-*  at  SH®9oe,  per 
bushel.  Nothing  doing  In  Baulky.  Sales  of  Bran  at 
#15  OU  ft  UiU  for  Soring,  and  $1600®I6  25  for  Win  tor, 
Fine  t  eed  and  Util d rings,  at  SIS  OlgilT  U0,  uml  Cot¬ 
ton  Seed  Meat,  $26.50  *  ton  to  arrive,  and  $27®2-«on 
the  spot.  Produce.— New  Burrkti  N'ortluru  cream¬ 
ery,  1 'In* '2bc,  per  ft.  fur  extra  ,  ITutlec,  for  good 
to  choice  ;  Northern  dairy  — New  York  and  Vor- 
mont  choice  to  extra,  16*»l7c  :  fair  to  good.  rj® 
ISO;  Common,  9®  He,  per  ft;  Western  creamery,  18.® 
19c,  Tor  extra;  1  is®  17c,  tnr  choice;  IJutllc,  Tor  com¬ 
mon  to  good  ;  imitation  creamery,  12®  ue,  tor 
choice;  choice  ladle  packed,  l(Jiml2e.  per  ft;  fair  to 
good,  iliiBo:  choice  dairy,  12®I5e;  fair  to  good  00, 
SciAlOc  5'  ft.  Cuiekhk — Northern  extra,  i tsc;  choice.  6Q, 
7c,  common  to  good.  I  at'  c  Western  choice  to  extra, 
5(*7ct  common  to  good,  Julie:  aim  skims,  lu»8c.  Eons 
—Fresh  Gape,  1.V:  Eastern,  UtRCj  New  York  and  Ver- 
nuiut,  1 4 ■»*.  14 ItiC :  Western,  t3®l9ttc;  Provincial,  ggUc, 
BkANS-Oholce  hand  picked  peu.tl  55®  I  to  p  bu.:  large 
do,  do,  *1 43.it lib:  medium,  choice,  $M3:*l.3t) ;  do, 
screemvl,  *1  Ai®!  40;  yedow  eyes,  Unproved.  $1  S5&* 

1  93;  Hod  kidneys,  $1  sjmiDO.  Canada  pens,  'Joe(a$l  IS 
per  bushel  tor  common  Lo  choice.  Green  Peas,  *1  is 
tdlJti.  Potato es  We  ipi  ,to  I0a»ieru  at  PKg.vic,  4< 
bushel,  and  Northern  at  tlsoSOc.  Provisions— Pork— 
We  quote  extra  prime  at  IlllSUwill  00  per  barrel: 
meea  at  «ll  30.®  12  Ol,  Boston  long  cut  clear,  *18(®14  23; 
do.  short  cut,  $l323(SiU5o:  do.  bucks,  rsiui.il  uO: 
do.  lean  cum,  #13  UOuHS  23.  Beef.—  Wester O  Inins,  *10 
WHO  So  per  barrel  Western  plate,  4UlAk®12  70;  tin, 
extra  plutc,  $ll.alb  Hams,—  western  smoked,  Jiilloe- 
per  pound;  Boston  smoked,  Hjluc.  I.ard- Western 
choice,  7m;4xc,  per  iioumi.  do,  stearu,  ot*u*7o;  CTtr 
rendered,  utm®7e.  Wool.,  The  transactions  during 
the  week  have  been  quite  large,  but  prices  continue 
to  rule  low  Ohio  ami  Pennsylvania  tfoeces  XXX  anil 
XX  and  above  at  29q,'a  lie,  flue  No.  L  Ohio  do  30c: 
M  Ichlgau  X  do,  to  arrive,  21  new;  New  York  do.  do. 
28c;  metllum  washed  do,  20c:  washed  do.  various 
grades  aud  qualities.  lSmiMi;  combing  do,  8H,aa3o;  Ken¬ 
tucky  combing  private  terms:  unwashed  combing, 
»C:  'lexas.  Ilirti'Jtc;  territory,  lSs«22tt,e:  Oregon,  pri¬ 
vate  terms;  unwashed  and  unmerchantable  fleeces, 


1 0O 25c:  California,  spring,  13® 22c:  super  and  X  pulled 
at  25@30c:  scoured,  17®60c;  noils,  private  terms; 
sorts,  22®27c;  sundries,  H®25o;  Australian,  31@40«^c; 
cape,  27c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  4,  1885. 

Brkadstuffs  and  Provisions.— as  compared  with 
cash  prices  two  week  ago,  No.  2  Milwaukee  wheat  Is 
^c.  higher;  No.  1  Northern  Is  <HSc.  lower.  ,No.  1  Hard 
Duluth  Is  l?gc.  lower:  No.  2  Red  Is  24^c.  lower.  Coen. 
—  Ungraded  mixed  Is  2e,  lower:  steamer  mixed  Is 
2c.  lower:  No,  2  la  lfcje.  lower;  No.  2  white  Is  Jve. 


—$40.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  194®lHc. 
per  lb.  48  to  50per  cent— $40.00  per  ton.  Muri¬ 
ate  of  Potash,  2H1®2^  per  lb.  for  80  per  cent ,  $45.00 
per  ton.  Ealnlt,  $14®13  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
$35.50® 39  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved,  $29.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  $29  per  ton.  Mapes  Po¬ 
tato  manure,  $43  per  ton.  Baker  &  Bros.  Potato 
manure,  $45  per  ton;  do.  corn  manure,  $45  per 
ton:  do.  oat  manure.  $43  per  ton.  William’s. 
Clark  &  Co’s.  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  $32  per  ton, 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  t'h  per  ton;  do.  American 
pure  bone  meal,  $38  per  ton.  Sardy'a  Acidulated 
Rock,  13  to  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid,  $20 


higher. 

BLoan.  Feed  and  meal. -Flour  Quotation*;  Fine 
$2  85® 3  35;  Superllue.  $3  10a«  7.5:  Extra  No.  J.  $3  50® 
1  HO;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $K,75®4  50:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  $4  00vt5  75-  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *3  I5®4  00-  Good.  $I03®4  40;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4  50®5  25;  Common  Extra  Mtnnmiotn,  $;i  40® 
8  90;  clear,  $4.00®4  V-t  rye  mixture,  $4  00®4  50; 
straight,  <1  SVit.-i  23;  patent  $k?5®S  75-  baker's  extra, 
$4  ijO®5UO:  St.  l,onls  common  *©  fair  eiZtra.  A340®$S0, 
fair  to  good,  $1  U0®4  90.  good  to  very  choice.  $195® 
5  62;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  Si  30®$*  &T 
City  .Mill  extra  for  West  Indies.  StgQ®$4  95;  South 
America,  $3  00fi$$RUl;  market  closing  dull.  South¬ 
ern  Flour  -  Common  to  goon  extra,  $3  75®it>0: 
good  to  choice  do,  at  $1*5  «5  50.  Ryk  Flour- Steady, 
buperttne,  <3  90»4.50,  latter  for  v(>ry  choice,  Cojin 
Meal,— Dull.  Brandywine,  $8  25»335  Yellow  West¬ 
ern  at  #3 oo®8 30.  B’RKD.-Qnoted  for  40  and  no  lbs, 
at  *13  50<413:  HO  lbs.  at  $14 50® 16 00;  100  lbs.  at  flfra 
19  00  sharps  at  $19U0®2U50:  Rye  feed  at  $16  50 
®  17 1)0. 

Grain.— Wheat. -Choice  No.  2  Milwaukee,  95c.  de¬ 
livered:  No.  I  Northern,  $100Hi®lOo4S  on  spot,  98jh® 
99*40.  to  arrive  c  1  f.:  No,  1  Hard  Duluth.  *1  02 w.  on 
spot;  Ungraded  Winter  red,  aoc®$94Sve:  No.  2.  Red, 
*1.00*.  for  rail  receipts  in  elevator-  ungraded  white, 
98C'  So.  3  Beil  for  July,  9954  rt  1 00*:  do.  for  August. 
$10)8441 03*d  do,  for  September,  $1  iisif,®!  (dtjj;  do, 
for  October,  *1  054$®  1  OSt*:  do,  for  November  $1  07* 
(S.1  07*:  do.  for  December.  $1 09*®  1  UJ*:  do.  for 
January.  $1 10T-6;  do,  for  February  $1  1'2*-  do  for 
March,  *1  13*®l  14c.  Rvk— Dull  and  nominal  West¬ 
ern,  6H*®70Uc:  Canada.  78® 74c :  State,  73*®75c. 
Baulky —Dull  and  nominal.  Harley  Malt. — Quiet 
and  unchanged.  Corn — Ungraded  mixed,  5i«t5ic; 
No.  1.  33Q®.33c;  Ateamer  mixed,  33e.  lu  elevutor:  No. 
2,  53*®540,  in  elevator,  M*c,  free  on  hoard  from 
store.  54**541413.  afloat:  No.  2  tv  htte,  «3tt>e,  In  eleva¬ 
tor;  ungraded  yellow,  5754c,  afloat:  graded  yellow, 
57Wc,  In  elevator;  high  mixed,  ikdkc;  No.  2  mixed  for 
July.  -,*68«C;  do,  for  August,  ...  i f  , 

September,  ;5Sm®35)4c;  do,  for  October,  53l4®56e. 
Oats — Market  firm.  No,  3.  mixed,  86340:  No.  2.  8736 
®S7Vvc:  No.  I,  quoted  37»jc:  No.  3.  while.  39-qc:  No.  2, 
8M('»4ilc  No.  1  quoted  at  12c:  mixed  Western,  38® 
89R,c:  white  do.  40®4Se:  white  State,  llJ4®45c:  No. 
2,  mixed  for  July.  ST&.t7%n:  do.  for  August.  84)4® 
84)t,c:  do.  for  September,  82!4®32Kc, 

Beans.— Quotations  are:  Marrows.  $1  65®l  67;  medi¬ 
ums,  f  1.35:  pea,  $1  50:  red  kidney.  $1  95®3:  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $1.75. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  '20. 

Provisions.— PoRK-Quotailons:  $U  OOauso  for  Job 
lot*  of  mess,  uninspected  hind  Inspected:  *11  25®  11 50 
for  family  mess:  st'2  5o®;4  23  for  dear  back,  ithe  lat¬ 
ter  for  fancyj.and  $9S.»  for  extra  urime.  Dressed 
Hoos- Light  averages  are  easier,  while  heavy  are 
unchanged.  A  fair  trade  demand  noted.  Sales 
at  5)4(3.  for  bacon,  to  35giL  for  light  average*,  anil 
57gc.  for  pigs.  Cut  JIeatm  Pickled  bellies  12  li>.  aver¬ 
age  :>44c,;  14  lb*,  average.  SUc.  City  pickled  shoulders 
quoted  at  494«*4?4c;  smoked  do,  pickled  hams  at 
Sd«®ll)e:  smoked  hams,  l(i)4®lic.  Middles  —  For 
Chicago  delivery,  quotation*  arc  for  short  clear,  5. sue; 
short  rib.  AfiOc:  long  clear,  5.50c  dry  salted  should  -rs. 
185c,  Beef.— Quotations  are:  Extra  India  mess.  #17 
®I9;  extra  mess  m  barrel*  at  $11  00:  packet.  $12  Oo 
®1300  for  barrel*;  family,  $1H®14GA  Been  Haxs— 
Quoted  at  $23 here  and  $2250  asked  :ii  the  West.  I.ard 
July  option  sale*  at  8.13® 6.80c,  August  option  sales  at 
6.S0c:  September  Option  sale*  at  “.034177040:  October 
option  sales  att-!3c:  November  optlou  sales  at  7.1s 
® 7.113c ,  December  closed  at  6.98®6.97c.  J'be  year 
option  closed  at .6, 74. »6  77.  Ctly  •deair,  is  steady  and 
unchanged;  quoted  at  6  SUc.  Ucflned  I-  dull  quoted 
at  6  90  for  Continent;  and  7.40c.  for  South  American. 


to  $22.30.  Church's  Fish  and  Potash,  $28  00,  per  ton. 
In  50  ton  lots. 


Fresh  Frcits.—  San  Bias  cocoanuts  at  $3l®33,  aud 
Baracoa  do,  $2v®25.  StrawbejTlea— Up  river,  large 
varieties,  fancy-,  4*  quart,  tl®14c:  do.  Downing*,  per 
quart,  3«V’e;  do,  poor  to  fair,  per qnajrt,  6@7':  ii.  r> 

island,  fancy,  per  quart.  13,tf5c.  fair  to  prime,  per 
quart.  8®i2c:  Oswego,  choice,  per  quart  3® l?c:  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  fair  to  goodf,  6«sc  Long  Island, 
Downlngs,  per  quart,  8®li;  do,  Wilson,  per  quart, 
Jersey,  do,  per  quart.  4®6c;  hulled,  Jersey,  per 
100  basket*.  *2  50®S.  Cherries— Sweet,  large,  fanev. 
black,  d®lOc;  do.  large  red,  prime,  per  lb.  7®8c;  large 
white,  do.  per  lb,  7«Bc:  do,  medium,  red  and 
white,  prime.  4®6c:  do,  email,  2®3e;  sour,  per  lb.  8® 
ic.  GookcberrlcB— Prime  green,  per  bushel,  ai  $1  50. 
Huckleberries— Jersey,  per  5  to  10  quart  box,  $1®I  50: 
Maryland,  per  quart,  i2®15c;  North  Carolina,  per 
quart,  10®i2c.  Raspberries— Blackcap,  Maryland 

and  Delaware;  per  quart.  8®10c.  Peaehes-Georgla 
and  South  Carollnu,  extra,  per  8-to-bUshel  crate,  $1 25 
®1  50;  do,  do,  poor  to  fair,  do,  do,  5Cc®$t;  Tennessee, 
fancy,  per  bu*hcl  crate,  $l®6:  do,  poor  to  fair,  per  8- 
to-busbol  crate  50c®$i;  North  Carolina,  po;rto  prime, 
t>er  bushel  crate,  at  $8®850.  Plums- W’lld  goose, 
Georgia,  I  to  bushel  o;rnte,  $I®1  5U.  beach,  do,  do,  do, 
75e®$l.  Watermelons— Georgia  and  Florida,  fair  to 
prime,  per  luu,  $-2.i®si). 


Dried  Fruits. — Fancy  evaporated  apples.  7c; 
choice  do.  644c:  prime  do.  6®6J4c.-  fancy  North 
Carolina  sliced  at  4c;  choice  do.',  3S4@3v*c  ;  choice 
vlrgltiia.  2Q®29*c;  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut.  2L,® 
2?4e;  Kentucky  do.  in. barrels,  244®3Qe;  fancy  North 
Carolina  peeled  peaches,  Ll®»lly^c  :  choice  do, 
8)4® 90:  choice  Georgia,  SJawUe:  unpeeled  halves.  6U 
®7c;  unpeeled  qnaiters.  5R&.6;  State  plums,  7®o; 
Southern  Damsons,  6®7c ;  prime  pitted  cherries, 
lu®  1014c:  evaporated  raspberries,  20®21c;  sun-dried 
do.  19®20c:  blackberries,  8®S>*e. 


Peanuts.— Held  strong  with  fair  demands.  Quoted 
at  4H)®5c.  for  best  hand  picked,  and  3)4® 4c.  tor  far¬ 
mers  grades. 

Hay  a.vd  Straw.- Choice  Timothy  bay  quuted 
at  $110.  good  do,  95c.® $t(0:  medium  do,  S)®9Uc  ; 
shipping  hay.  73c:  clover  mixed  70®s0c;  clover, 
»'*60c  No,  1  rye  straw.  951.-®$!  00:  short  rye  straw, 
<0®  <5c.  oat  straw.  50® 55c  There  are  poorer  grades 
of  hay  called  trash,  which  now  sells  at  so®60c.  per 
100  lbs.,  aud  trash  clover  at  <0®45  per  104)  lbs. 


Hops.  —  The  quotations  are  aa  follows  :  New  at 
JSc.  for  best:  U®l2c,  for  good  to  prime,  and  8®l0c. 
for  low  grades:  old  at  6®7e;  Pacific  coast  at  8®llc, 


Rick  — Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  l-VAiqe.  good  to  prime  at  Ma®6c: 
choice  at  6H®64iie;  fancy  head  at  654®7c:  Rangoon 
at  GfSI-Hc.  duty  paid,  and  2R,®2?tc  In  bond;  Patna  at 
4$»@3c,  Java  at  54a®5>4c. 


1.  1  La  V  ZT*  uciu  aitrauuj  uu  l 

light  demand .  Quotations  are  at  9c.  for  prime  West 
ertr  9)4c.  for  choice,  and  9q®u)e.  for  extra  choice 
Timothy  la  dull  at  $166®17U.  Unseed  Is  nom 
tual;  quoted  at  $1  77**®!  80. 

Sugar.— The  quota ttonsare. 


.  7V4®7)4c:  powdered.  7 
►ulo  “A.1’ 64*ic:  confeo- 


Cut  loaf.  7)4®7>4C:  Crushed.  7 
®7V»c:  granulated,  6  U-i6c;  moule  JP 
tloners'  -‘A,"  6)«c;  standard  ”A.'*  644c;  off  i.  5?4®6Wc. 
white  extra  *'C,”  5J4®J74o:  yellow  extra  “C,*  54*® 
Site-  "C,”  5>4®55sc:  yellows,  4^®5c. 


Tallow.— Is  In  rather  more  demnnrt  and  Is  held 
quite  tlrrnly.  Prime  city  quoted  at  5!*®5  3-l«c,  with 
*2  charges  for  packages. 


Better  —  Quotuttun*  arc  Creamery  —  Eastern, 
19® 20c;  Western,  hi® Ike  ;  Elgin.  i7®18)4o  :  State 
dairy,  half  firkins,  inns,  best  at  !?c.  do,  half  firkins, 
tubs,  extra  fine,  13c;  do,  half  lirkltt*.  tubs,  rood, 
at  He:  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime,  at  l3R®|8c  do.  Welsh 
tubs,  good,  ut  I  lie;  do.  tubs,  poor,  at  He:  Western 
Imitation  creamery,  best,  at  13®13o:  do.  good,  at 
12c;  Western  d»lry  flue,  at  13® Ue;  dr),  fair,  at  10® 
He;  Western  factory,  beat,  nt  3®  12c:  do,  poor,  ">®7c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
gram*  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Jlarket 
quiet.  Quoted,  exira  creamery,  at  I3®l9e.  Western 
do,  at  IS®  19c-  receipts,  2,900.  From  Chicago.— Market 
Arm’;  creamery  at  16,4.17c :  dairy  at  13®i4c. 
From  Boston  —  Market  quiet:  eastern  creamery 


Vegetables.  -  Quotations  are  for  •—  Potatoes— 
Savannah,  new,  prime,  per  bbl.  $17542  25;  Charles¬ 
ton.  new,  prime.  *  bbl.  $?UU*2  50;  Norfolk,  ¥  bbU 
$t  50®2  '25.  Asoaragtw,  per  dozen  bunches.  $! (V®2  ftX 
Cabbages-  Norfolk,  per  bbl  *1  So® 2  ui  Cucumbers 
—Charleston  per  crate,  54X.'®$:-  Savannah,  perorate. 
25c®75c-  Norfolk,  per  urate,  75c®#  1  (D.  Green  Peas 
— Long  Island,  per  bag.75c®*i  0c.  Onions— Bermuda. 
P  urate,  3 1 3o :  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.  $3  50®*(V. 
Egyptian,  ill  a. ,  case.  #2  50j» 2  73.  String  beans— Nor¬ 
folk.  wax,  per  half  bbl,  $7  o®i  5u;  do.  round,  per 
half  bbl,  $1®1  25.-  do,  flat,  V  half  bbl  crate,  5o®75c. 
Tomatoes  Florida,  prime,  per  bushel  crate.  75®#1. 
Turnips— W  bite  Jersey, per  luO  bunches,  $3  50®4. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


MAST.  FOGS  &  GO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O., 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP, 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT  IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE, 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  Price  List. 


DON’T  BUY  A  Until  you  have  FIRST  sent  to 
II  KING  &■  111.,  Oweyo.  N.  Y„ 

rl  R  rn  RSS  for  chelr ne w  wholesale  catalogue. 

Pest  quality  and  the  lowest  prices. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER. 


A  machine  that  will  dig  Bve  acres  per  day,  clean 
Bnd  convenient  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
represented.  Send  for  circulars  to 

Aapinwall  M’f’g  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


GREENHEADI*. 

Specific  No.  1.— Wash  or  Spray  for  Herds,  Prevent¬ 
ive  to  Fly  Bites:  pleasant,  infallible:  endorsed  by 
Cattlemen.:  price  -‘.c.  Specific  No.  2.— Insecticide; 
Deaih  to  all  Insects,  as  Lice,  Bugs.  Worms,  etc.,  on 
vines,  frees,  flowers,  etc.:  harmless  and  perfect; 
Drlce  50o.  Specific  No,  3.— Disinfectant  Tor  Vaults. 
Sickroom*,  etc.;  indorsed  by  IllInoH  Stale  Board  of 
Health,  Chicago  New*  Stockmen:  price  cue.  S?nd 
stamp  for  circulars.  SHALL,  KERR  &  CO., 
bruggistt  and  C'fcrwitihs,  Wolcott,  lud. 


Iiivpi’o'V'ed  Fimn  Implements. 

Non  Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Be*t  Rallwav  and 
Lever  Horse-Powers,  Thrashing  Machines,  Straw- 
Preserving  Threshers.  LaDow’*  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrow*.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Hakes,  Cultlvat- 
ors.  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers,  etc.,  etc 
WHEELER  A  UELICK  CO„  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Established  USW.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE  GIDER  MILL. 
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Higganum  Manui’g  Corporation, 


HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


lNOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND. 

Collegiate lustitute  for  \  oung  Lndiesand  Prepa¬ 
ratory  school  tor  Little  Girls,  GOYANSTOWN.  3 
miles  from  Baltimore,  >ld.  Conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Stnd  fot  Catalogue. 


at  19® 30c;  Western  do.  at  19®!9,?:  dairy  selections, 
ut  18c:  Imitation  creamery  at  12(*l8c. 

CtiKKSK.—  Quotations  are  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  7Q®74sc.  good  and  floe, 
at  6-V,®7e:  for  fair  to  good,  SQ&Sc;  ulght  skims  at  :<4i 
444c;  Ohio  factory  flat,  lino  at  5c;  do.  good  at  5®5tsc. 
do,  common  at  3!-t®4Sju. 


At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Jlarket 
firm-  quoted.  Cheddars,  7J44$iKc;  Ohio  flats  at  6*t® 
7c;  receipts.  2,000  boxes.  From  Chicago-  In  ratr  de_ 
mand;  Cheddars  at  6K$tf44c;  Oats  at  7®64to.  From 
Boston— Market  quiet;  chuddars  at  T^ge. 


kqgsl —  quoted,  loss  off,  State,  f 
Canadlau,  13c;  Western,  I2®l?fec. 


At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow 
lug  telegrams  were  received:  From  PhUadelpbla— 
Market  steady.  Quoted  at  12,V*I4o:  receipts  1,900. 
From  Chicago -Market  steady,  quoted  at  Ud4®llc. 
From  Buatou—  Market  dull:  quoted  at  125*® He. 

Lrvx  Poultry -The  quotations  are  as  follows - 
Spring  chickens,  per  lb,  24c»28c :  fowl*,  Jersey. 
State  and  Prnnsy Ivimta.  per  it.  at  I2e,  do.  Western. 
12c-  southern  roosters,  old.  at  7c:  turkeys,  per  lb,  ldc: 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
pair,  90c® $1.10.  do.  Western,  per  pair,  50®7ltc;  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  90e®$1.25.  pigeon*,  per  palr,S0®4Uc. 


Ducssan  Port. try.— Turkeys.  lU®i'Jo'  ehlefe,-ns,Phll- 
adelplila.  spring,  per  pair,  at  32c A 28c ;  fowls.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  prime,  I8®l4c;  do.  Jersey,  18®Mc;  state  and 
western.  12U®18c  squabs,  white,  >  (lo*  ,  $3®S  50:  do, 
dark,  per  dos,  #2. 

CtxuK  -  English  snipe,  per  dozen  at  $2®2  '25:  plover, 
per  dosen.  at  $l®l  W;  sand  snipe,  per  dor.,  a>®85. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the 
cau  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands,  aud  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 

Strict  Or  llnnry . . . . 

Good  Ordinary 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling . . 

Strict  Low  Middling. 

Middling . . . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling 

Middling  Fair . 

Fair . 


Good  Ordinary....  77a 
Strict  Good  Grd..  8  9-16 


....  8M 

8K 

8  11-16 

8  13-16 

....  9t» 

9Ti 

10 

....  10  3-16 

10  5-16 

....  10K 

ll)V<i 

....  tot. 

ll»* 

....  10  U-16 

10  18-16 

....  low 

11 

....  11Q 

■  His 

12 

Stained . 

Low  Middling,... 
Middling,. . 


Amerl- 


Texas. 

S*i 

8  13-16 
9*8 
10 

10  5-16 
UH« 

lf-94 
111  18-16 

11 

m 

10 


New  York,  July  t,  is*5. 

Beeves.— Shipments  to-day.  371  live  caitle  on  the 
Grecian  Monarch,  and  171  head  on  the  Australia. 
The  Germania  was  laden  with  1*0  live  cattle,  and  on 
the  Republic  8U0qua$ters  of  beef  and  100  carcasses 
of  mutton. 

Calves. -Veals.  147  B>,  6c;  do.  14S  tt,  5&c;  do.  155 
It,  56*0  do,  155  »,  5*4e;  do,  230  tt,  2c;  do,  140  »* 
4Jkc;  do  151  tt,  5)®c:  do,  152  ft,  5i4c,  do,  155  ft, 
5c:  mixed  calves,  190  lb,  4c:  Buttermilk  calves,  170 
ft,  2t*c;  do,  134  ft,  2Q;c:  do,  170  ft,  3c;  do,  170  ft  ,  $'2  30, 
do,  143  ft,  2i*e:  veals.  15S  ft,  $5  35-  do,  155  ft,  s^c;  do; 
164  ft,  6c:  do,  160  ft,  5Hc:  Buttermilks  and  Veals,  205 
ft,  4c;  veals,  153  ft,  5A4e;  do,  H«  ft.  54*0;  do,  156  ft, 
$5  30;  do,  151  ft.  55*0:  Buttermilks,  178  ft.  3c. 

Sheep  aud  Laura— ^ Total  receipt*  for  five  days 
83,692  head,  against  27,464  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Jersey  lambs,  65  ft,  9c:  Maryland  do,  53  ft, 
Sc.  Virginia  do,  53  ft.  Sc:  do.  Si  ft,  7**e;  do  58  ft,  7|*c; 
do,52tb,7c:  do,  56  ft,  7c;  do,  60  ft.  7c:  do.  56  ft.  64*u; 
do,  54  ft,  51*o;  do.  «9  ft.  5!*c;  Virginia  bucks,  91  ft, 
Virginia  ewes,  84  ft,  3>*c;  do,  98  ft,  3!*c:  Ohio  sheep, 
82  ft,  26t,c:  do,  Ti  ft,  8$$C;  do,  85  ft,  4c-  do.  S3  ft’ 
4Qe;  do,  91  ft,  41*0,  Jo.  87  ft.  4*tc;  do.  Ill  ft.  $4  95; 
Virginia  lambs,  5s  ft  ,  3c;  do,  Kentucky  sheep,  124  a>. 
5V*o;  do.  97  ft.  46sc;  00  92  ft,  35*c:  Jlarylanu  lamb*. 
62  ft.  Sc:  buck*,  106  ft,  3c-  Kansas  and  Ohio  sheep, 
mixed,  114  ft.  *1  70; do,  115  ft.  $4  55;  Ohio  do,  S4  ft, 
$3  95:  Iudlaua  do,  107  ft,  $4:  Kansas  do,  S2  ft,  34*0-  do, 
Pittsburg  calls,  67  ft.  2c-  Kentucky  lambs,  36  ft, 
7c.  State  do,  47  ft.  54^0;  Western  sheep.'lS  ft.IVsc  State 
do,  68  ft,  SQo:  do,  to  ft,  2c  do,  lambs.  80  ft,  Tlac:  do, 
48  0.  6440:  Kentucky  do.  56  ft,  6>*c  State  -heep,  93 
ft.  t'tc:  do,  lAinhs,  57  ft,  liQc.  do,  sheep, S3  ft  4c;  do, 
98  ft,  Sbe:  Jersey  lambs.  55® 75  ft,  8Q«$Wc  tall  ex¬ 
cept  2i  head  at  the  outside  figure):  Jersey  lami>»,  5i® 
56  ft,  7®9o;  do,  53  ft,  So  do,  ewes,  112  ft,  34.c:  do,  53® 
(>5  ft,  8S|C:  do,  6S  ft,  Do. 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  fire  days  36,027  head 
against  32,592  head  tor  the  same  time  last  week 
Nominally  steady  at  $4  Kl®«  GO. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ahtp. 
plug  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  egga.  Established  1845. 


Opilti’C  Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im- 
Omill  O  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
HUH  DUO  Send  f°r  lllustruted  circular  aud  prices. 
UnUnno.  Clcnteui  A  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  RAISE 


TURNIPS, 

Turuipa  for  the  Tuble, 
Turnips  for  the  Cattle, 


_■ _ ii»  He  . 

Turnips  of  R.  II.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  Reliable  Seeds  for  tA <•  2'unr.  and  Garden, 
ISO— 191  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


WIND  Ml 

-11,00 


Has  uo  equal  for 
simplicity,  dura¬ 
bility.  and  power. 

Reliable < 

Agents 

wanted  in  all  u n- 
asslgned  territory. 

Pumps.  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill 
Supplies  of  every  description. 
Farm  and  Suburban  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free. 
IhtPhelpsJ-  Bigelow  \V. .M.  Co 
kalumaroo.  Mich-,  *id  131.3  Wcat 
9th  Street  Kanu**  City,  Mo. 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

5Iost  ],owerful.  easiest  eared  for.  self 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


PAI 

T  YOUR 

ROOF 

AND 

OUTBUILDINGS  WITH 

Stewart's  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Fertilizers.— Bl  monthly  reportof  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  retail  prices.  Many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  thus  misleading.  Quotations  :  South 
Carolina  Pbosphatu  Rock  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  or 
bout  here  In  bags  2w  lbs.  5u®60  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  $15®16  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  13®  19  per  cent,  ammonia  3u0  lbs.  bags,  244®Sc. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  25  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  300  lb*.  bbU,  34a®3->4c.  per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2c. 


No.  ’$79  Wuahlugton  Ht„  New  York  City. 


W.  H.  STEWART.  74  Cortlandt  St  ,  New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  FOR  NEW  HOOFS. 


inn  unATiufiK,  raan,i  ruuir  AN  1)  V  KonTAx 


EVAPORATORS 


*3.00.  96.00.  and  *  1  0.4 

Send  Tor  Circular.  Easii 
iH’t’g  Co.,  268  So.  5th  St.,  PI 


Virginia  Farms.— MHd  climate.  Cheap  Homas 
Send  for  circular,  A.  O.  BL188,  Cantralla,  Va. 


o 


s 


R  C  H  I  D 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  IN 
AMERICA.  CnKxr  as  Good  Roses. 
Enclose  Stamp  for  Catalogue,  which  will  give  practi¬ 
cal  instructive  *  how  to  grow  these  Queens  of  Flowers. 

R^bank  pursers  )  ^  BrUCkeilt  i(lge, 


EstabUshed  U54.  >  -Y.  Ul  HCKCariOge, 

UsuUou  this  paper.  )  Goyaastowx,  iiahluiore Co,  Md. 


%-f*^  *p 


SHEET  IRON  CCIUNC 


4F8 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JULY  II 


“Liberty  EnlighteningtheWorld” 

The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  and  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 


fox  t\)C  |).ouitg. 


tion,  have  prepared  »  miniature  stutuette  eUe.  inches 
in.  height.,— tho  Statue  Bronzed;  Pedestal.  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,—  which  they  are  now  deliverJna  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  at  One  Dolliir 
Knelt, 

This  attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  la  u  perfect  ftxo-rtmile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist. 

The  Statuette  In  mime  metal,  twelve  Inches  high,  at 
Five  Hollar*  Knelt,  delivered. 

The  uesiuns  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  on ly  he  fur¬ 
nished  by  flit*  Committee,  Address  with  remittance 
KlCUAltn  IlFTltElf.  Secretary. 

American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Libert u, 

33  Mercer  Street,  INcw  York. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  |H)Sttion,  but  ill  visitile  to  others.  All  _Couv<-rsa- 
tion  and  even  whisper-  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  ctrcul -<t  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  t  ree.  Address.  F.  1IISCOX,  853  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  I,,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


BOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1379b 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Coma,  from  which  the  ex  cobs  of 
Oil  has  boon  removed  It  law  three 
thnf.it  the.  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  ArTowroot  or  Sugar, 
nnd  Is  t  herefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening, easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  fur  invalids  as 
well  a*  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  (jrncers  cVerywhere. 

1 .  BAER  &  CO,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Pi.sircUancou.ci  §Mvcrti.$ttt0. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

"Wo  do  not  claim  that  Ilood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  tho 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovato  tho  whole  system.  It  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  Tho  Influence  of  tho  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  over-e  jtltnated.  IL  It  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  tho  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  1/088  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
I>y8|>ep8ia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments ”  arc  tho  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  Ma<lo 
only  by  C.  I.  IlOOD  &  CO,,  Lowell,  Mass* 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A^CWL,°SS  MILK  FOOD 

For  Children  FAST  Teething. 
"Write  ns  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
F.  O.  Box  3773,  New- York. 


A  SOVERKION  REMEDY  FOR  "CHAPrSD  HANDS.” 


//  /S'  "  -  '\*  To  liroU.  t  llui 

tj/J  \  TMbW.Mil.VW.  countorf.ii.  w,. 

II  h»Ti  iH-nrrtl 

II  \  YJreM&SsAVMfiZ  th. 

11  'vrat~.J!^dt'scw  Tr«,i.-MAik. 

'  GLAWOWWAriVt  CTMViV. 

rt  I.  Waui«  noth  In  If  <*n  U  BAKER  or  MORE  DELIGHTFUL 
for  the  Toll  *t  or  Bulb,  th kn  o  BMAVINO  snAP  of  r^rfuct 
PURITY  bh d  MILDXKH6,  that  i!.U  urt  dr  I.  ...  nxD.ni.ivHv 
ii*o<1  fur  TOILET  purj>o*ok  1i  \%  *  LUXURY  w  th  which  no 
lover  of  Tine  tout)  rBn  AKKOKD  to  )>*  iwttcqualntai,  Put  up  In 
MUftfft  And  round  ink**  ;  ilw,  iu  pound  linra.  A*k  your  Drug;- 
g^«t  lor  (t|  or  »*nd  2o.  frtMfim  for  trial  «4uiplv,  H«  ion  your  Barber 
tiioa  It,  Will  lama*  Gunillim  Yutikuo  And  other  Slinviii£ 

Suapi  are  the  limut  In  lh«  world. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL  COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


E  have  had  to  stand 
aside  for  the  crop  re¬ 
ports,  and  our  depart¬ 
ment  was  left  out  en¬ 
tirely  last  week;  this 
week  we  have  our 
usual  columns  again. 
Let  us  have  letters  now 
to  fill  them  from  our 


(3"' <J,r%9  wide-awake  family 
.  (J  of  Cousins. 


The  crop  reports  give 
V  me  a  glimpse  at  the 

QJ  crops  and  fruits  the 

Cousins  are  helping  to  raise  and  harvest.  The 
Canada  Cousins  and  those  of  Dakota  or  Texas 
are  surrounded  by  very  different  crops  and 
interested  in  different  methods  of  growing 
them,  but  we  are  all  interested  iu  each  other, 
and  bv  being  scattered  over  so  much  of  North 
America  each  can  enrich  the  others  with  facts 
about  their  respective  parts  of  the  country. 


LTFE  LIKENED  TO  A  WARFARE. 


Almost  the  victory  gained, 
Almost  tho  bat  tie  wan. 

When  panic  seized  a  fighting  host 
And  all  was  then  undone. 


Success  was  Just  nt  hand, 

Although  they  saw  it  not, 

Aud  losing  faith  this  thoughtless  band 
Ignobly  left  the  spot. 


So  it  Is  oft  In  life. 

The  good  we  eeot  lies  near; 

We  strive,  but  steady  to  the  end 
Wo  fall  to  persevere. 

Fear,  lest  we  sclltsh  seem, 

Fear,  lest  wo  some  offend. 

We  trifle  precious  time  away 
Until  life’s  years  all  end. 

Ah!  what  a  foolish  way. 

Mere  pinna  will  never  do. 

’Tls  said  the  road  to  woe  Is  paved 
With  good  Intentions,  too. 


Decisive  acts  atone, 

Work  well  uml  promptly  done, 

Insures  success,  for  in  this  way 
Is  victory  only  won. 

SorniA  C.  Gaukktt. 


other  letter  I  did  not  see  printed;  but  I  am  not 
discouraged.  The  package  of  beaus  you  so 
kindly  sent,  I  planted  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  but  in  a  week,  or  10  days,  after  they 
were  plauted,  it  got  cold  and  rained  very  bard, 
and  they  nearly  all  rotted  before  they  had 
time  to  come  up;  but  I  have  been  watching 
them  all  the  time.  The  flower  seeds  you  sent 
Ma  gave  to  me.  I  planted  them  and  they 
have  come  up  nicely,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
names  of  half  of  them.  I  have  no  pets,  hut 
we  have  11  little  pigs;  one  of  them  is  blind 
and  we  have  to  feed  it.  Yours  truly, 

Preble  Co.  Ohio.  EVA  J.  baker. 

[I  am  glad  you  did  not  get  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  your  first  letter  was  not  printed.  Write 
agaiU.  UNCLE  MARK. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — Will  you  please  be  ho 
kiud  as  to  give  mo  just  a  little  space  iu  your 
nice  paper,  and  a  little  corner  in  the  letter 
box.  I  do  not  live  on  a  large  farm  like  some 
of  the  Cousins,  but  I  live  in  the  beautiful 
National  Cemetery  of  Marietta,  (la.  My 
father  is  superintendent  of  it,  aud  has  been 
for  17  years.  The  cemetery  is  just  beautiful 
now;  it  has  on  its  new  spring  dress.  As  this 
is  my  first  appearance,  I  will  have  to  make 
my  letter  short  for  fear  of  that  awful  waste 
basket. 

Uncle  Mark,  we  thiuk  your  garden  seed 
just  splendid.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
be  auy  help  to  you  all  or  not,  because  most  all 
of  you  are  farmers,  but  I  will  try  my  best  to 
help  you  all  I  can.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  farming,  hut  I  kuow  how  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens  and  how  to  cook.  I  will  close  now,  and  I 
fear  I  have  made  my  letter  too  long  and  tire¬ 
some,  but  I  hope  not.  Wishing  Uncle  Mark 
every  success,  I  am  your  niece, 

Cobb  Co.,  (la.  dor  A  nuGHES. 

[Write  us  a  letter,  Dora,  about  your  chick¬ 
ens,  and  tell  us  about  your  cooking,  too.  The 
cemetery  must  be  beautiful  indeed.  Are 
there  many  birds  among  its  trees? 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Jt  has  been  a  long 
time  since  l  wrote  my  last  letter,  but  as  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  my  name  is  yet  on  the  list  of  Cousins, 
1  will  report  my  successes  aud  failures  in  the 
line  of  gardening,  horticulture  etc.  Many 
thanks  for  the  beans  which  you  sent  to  me.  A 
heavy  rain  fell  a  short  time  after  they  were 
plauted,  and  all  but  eight  rotted  in  the  ground. 
Of  these,  one  has  since  been  destroyed,  so 
there  are  only  seven  now.  but  they  are  looking 
line.  Last  Fall,  I  plauted  about  70  seeds  of 
Concord  Grape,  and  about  SO  seeds  of  a  large 
grape,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a  fox  grape.  1 
planted  them  about  an  inch  upart  and  an  inch 
deep,  covered  the  ground  with  straw  and 
aud  placed  boards  on  it,  to  keep  tho  wind  from 
blowing  it  away.  I  took  the  straw  off  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  now  have  15  Concord 
seedlings  and  throe  of  the  other  kind.  More 
came  up,  hut  a  few  were  destroyed  by  ants. 
What  further  care  should  l  give  them? 

We  have  about  60  plant*  of  a  strawberry 
known  here  as  the  Monarch.  It  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  but  is  not  a  very  desirable 
berry.  The  fruit  is  irregular  in  outline,  not 
uniform  in  size,  ripens  imperfectly,  generally 
leaviug  a  green  poiut  to  the  berry,  lies  too 
close  to  the  ground,  and  in  wet  weather  rots 
badly.  1 1  possesses  a  good  flavor,  aud  will  do 
well  for  home  use,  but  I  think  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable  for  market.  Is  Monarch  tho 
correct  name?  If  not,  what  is  it? 

Montgomery  Co,,  ().  URSA  major 

[Your  strawberries  are  Monarchs.  The 
seedling  grapes  should  bo  transplanted  to  give 
them  more  room, — uncle  mark.) 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — As  this  is  my  first 
letter  to  you  and  the  Cousius  I  shall  not  he 
surprised  if  it  goes  to  tho  waste  basket,  but  I 
won’t  be  discouraged  If  It  does.  1  live  in  a 
little  town  of  about  (K)0  inhabitants.  We  are 
having  extremely  warm  weather  at  present; 
the  thermometer  stands  at  92  in  the  shade 
this  afternoon.  The  Lima  beans  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  are  growing  very  nicely.  I 
received  ID  beans,  and  every  one  grew,  but  a 
naughty  little  cut-worm  came  along  one  day 
and  borrowed  two  of  them  without  even 
asking  leave  to  take  them,  and  I  don't  think 
he  intends  to  bring  them  back,  for  it  has  been 
about  three  weeks  since  he  took  them.  Nearly 
all  of  the  beans  have  commenced  climbing 
the  poles.  Some  of  them  are  up  two  feet  and 
a-half  Irorn  the  ground.  They  are  about  a 
month  old.  1  think  that  is  quite  a  growth, — 
don’t  you,  Uncle  Mark?  1  had  the  measles  this 
Spring,  aud  when  I  got  well  it  was  too  late  to 
plant  a  tree,  so  I  had  to  let  it  go  this  time. 
Mamina  and  I  have  a  little  flower  garden,  aud 
we  planted  the  Garden  Treasures  in  it.  They 
are  all  growing  quite  Dicely.  1  think  we  shall 
have  some  nice  fl  >wers  this  summer.  I  inclose 
a  plan  of  our  flower  garden. 

I  am,  your  neiee, 

Marshall  Co.,  Iowa.  Clara  CBirrs. 

[I  would  like  very  much  to  see  your  garden. 
It  is  well  pilanned;  the  bed  of  geraniums 
in  the  center  must  he  handsome.  Keep  it  in 
mind,  that  you  want  to  plant  a  tree  until  Fall, 
and  set  it  out  then.  uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins; — My 


years  old ;  I  have  a  brother  eight  years  old . 
We  both  go  to  school  in  town.  We  live  a 
mile-and-a-half  from  town,  iu  sight  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Our  school  is  graded ;  there  are  six  rooms. 
It  is  a  nice  building;  we  have  lots  of  pretty 
flowers  there.  One  day  a  few  of  us  girls 
asked  our  school  teacher  if  she  would  permit 
us  to  have  a  Vegetable  Club.  She  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  nice,  so  we  got  a  box, 
some  good  soil  and  filled  it,  and  each  one  of  us 
sowed  some  seed  iu  it.  I  sowed  lettuce,  car¬ 
rot,  onion  aud  vegetable  oyster  seeds,  and  the 
other  girls  sowed  vegetables,  too.  I  wall  not 
stop  to  name  them.  We  call  our  Club  V.  C. 
for  Vegetable  Club.  We  have  badges  with 
V.  C.  on  them.  We  sowed  the  seeds  last 
week  and  maybe  when  they  are  up  we  will 
have  to  set  them  in  a  larger  box.  I  have  some 
Garden  Treasures:  I  have  not  sown  them  yet, 
hut  I  expect  to  this  week  or  uext,  and  then 
I'll  let  you  kuow  how  they  grow.  1  think 
they  will  be  nice. 

I  went  to  Warren,  Fa  ,  last  October,  with 
my  aunty,  and  stayed  until  the  middle  of 
March,  and  would  like  to  go  again,  perhaps 
I  will.  1  attended  school  there.  I  correspond 
with  five  girls  of  Warren  now,  aud  it  keeps 
me  busy  writing.  They  are  all  friends  I  got 
acquainted  with  while  there.  I  must  not 
tire  you  with  so  long  a  letter  the  first  time. 

Yours  truly,  ednab.  vvilcox. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

[Do  not  let  this  be  your  last  letter,  Edna. 
We  all  wish  the  V;  C,  every  success.— uncle 
mask  — ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
—Father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  (4) 
four  years.  I  read  all  the  letters  with  inter¬ 
est.  Am  13  years  old.  I  study  reading, 
writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  spelling.  I  have  been  in  the  Fifth  Reader 
since  I  was  11,  We  have  12  cows  and  two 
horses.  I  feed  three  calves  and  milk  four 
cows  every  day  since  I  waa  nine  years  old.  I 
take  great  pride  in  toy  chickens.  I  haye  45 
hens.  Duriug  the  month  of  April,  1885,  they 
laid  700  eggs,  an  average  of  20  eggs  for 
each.  The  Blush  Potatoes  we  got  from  you 
did  very  well.  We  like  them.  Some  of  the 
flowers  also  did  real  well.  I  have  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  go  to  school.  I  go  to  Free¬ 
dom  Academy.  1  have  two  sisters  and  one 
brother  going  to  school.  I  also  have  two  sis¬ 
ters  and  two  brothers  older  than  I.  My  little 
sister,  Captola  (the  baby),  could  speak  every¬ 
thing  before  she  was  two  years  old.  I  have 
been  trying  to  catch  red-birds  for  over  one 
month,  but  cannot  catch  any. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  geo.  f.  m engel. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
— 1  have  never  corresponded  with  you,  but 
would  like  to  join  the  Club.  I  live  with  my 
grandpa.  He  has  taken  the  Rural  for  15 
years  aud  likes  it  very  much  indeed.  I  am  11 


What  food  the  birds  prefer,  and  which 
birds  are  harmful,  which  helpful,  is  a  question 
that  is  not  fully  settled  by  those  who  are 
studying  about  ic.  Even  the  English  sparrow, 
which  flies  fearlessly  about  dwellings  and  busy 
streets,  is  still  counted  a  friend  by  some  aud 
an  enemy  by  others.  You  can  learn  something 
about  this  question,  by  watching  the  birds. 
Some,  like  tho  robin,  destroy  thousands  of  in¬ 
sects,  while  the  little  birds  are  in  the  nest, 
and  also  help  themselves  liberally  to  cherries 
and  other  fruits.  Watch  the  birds  aud  learn 
all  yon  cau  of  tbeir  habits  of  feeding. 


A  beautiful  sight  in  the  country  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  is  the  fields  of  grain  sparkling  with  fire¬ 
flies.  It  is  a  common  sight  iu  the  summer 
evenings,  hut  no  less  wonderful.  In  South 
America  larger  species  are  found  giving  a 
more  powerful  light  aud  said  to  be  worn  as 
ornaments,  being  confined  in  thin  gauze-like 
material  of  some  sort,  and  worn  as  we  wear 
flowers. 


Have  you  noticed  how  the  clover  leaves 
go  to  sleep  at  night?  The  opposite  leaflets  of 
the  three  shut  together  like  leaves  of  a  book, 
aud  the  upper  leaflet  folds  along  its  mid-rib 
and  droops  over  tho  two  lower  leaflets.  The 
leaves  ot  the  Black  Locust  too  sleep  at  night 
Look  at  them  early  in  the  morning  and  see  for 
yourselves  how  nature  puts  her  children  to 
rest. 


Bovs  and  girls  sometimes  fall  into  the  habit 
of  grumbling:  and,  without  realizing  it,  make 
everybody  about  them  uncomfortable.  At 
the  table  everything  before  them  is  wrong. 
When  the  meal  is  over  the  boys  grumble  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  find  their  hats,  aud  the  girls 
because  they  must  wash  the  dishes;  and  be¬ 
fore  they  know  it,  these  hoys  and  girls  have 
fixed  on  their  faces  a  discontented  expression, 
aud  everyone  about  them  has  learned  to  dread 
tbeir  approach.  If  auy  of  the  Cousins  find 
this  habit  trying  to  get  posse tsion  of  them,  let 
them  fight  it  vigorously;  it  is  an  ugly  fault. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


NOTES  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


fl  Ol  rt  month  easllymndn  by  olthor  ^  M 
IT  I  I  III  not.  Hair  an  mnoh  «vi<nlii|5«  LULL 

o  I  UUmr^.^ 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Onuses,  Prevention,  ami 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  >1<  ALVIN,  Low  oil.  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


LEPAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

teirsa  unequalled ron  cementing 

Pworf  ij  WOOD.  CLASS,  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER,  ICC. 

AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON, 

I  £  Uaodbv  Mason  a  Hamlin  Oryun  k  Piano  Oo2 Pullman 

PhIsc*  Cur  Co,  tui.  MfM  only  by  U.e  RUSSIA 


^  cement  co.  Gloucester;  mass,  sold 

— ■ ■  EVERYWHERE.  Sampto Tin  Can.  «cut  by  Mall.  tao. 

Insect  Exterminators. 

/  V  ‘  n  •  .  _  I • In  Unr.lomi 


PuiM.iilnt:  by  Wtlulvaalc  in  Garden*, 
OroQarOi  ami  Flald».  Woo  cl  a  so  ns 
Pat.  Exterminators  km Miuier 
iljr  )t!ATW<>ri’oM£Oe«r  l«rajir  \  ii»F*,  Fruit 
Trow.  Etc.,  perfectly  rvRtii&Ung  iti-own 
** ilh  Pt'Wilur*,  Rntr»fcnr,  Ulies, 
Kic.  1‘r iot*. $4.00,  Liquid  A totnliw Bel¬ 
low*  fur  itfirdtuM'r*  and  Klnrint«,  kills 
s  lh-»  llano  Bug,  CiiMmru  uml  Tolmuco 
UTonru.  Priiro.  f’ilOCl.  foe  k  n  *iudi.  K I  leg 
and  Bu/  Bellow*  fur  houw  um*.  fl.00. 

PowdiT  for  A ;cntA  wanted* 

j  '  T  WOOD.VSON, 

3  74  A"o.,  Chicigo,  Ill. 


^  iTREAD 
/>  ■>  « |  HORSE  POWERS 
I  %'  C*-  3  j  DRA6S.  CIRCULAR 
Ll  a#^1  0,14  WHINES 


ONLY  POwv» 
POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 
SO  WM»3tyvk 

SMalley  i 


EVtfWWH^ 


Ifttettllfttitow  ^(U-cvtiainu 


PERSONALS. 


^mpUment.sf  and  pacltineni 


Fresidknt  Cleveland  wears  a  white 
Derby  hat. 

George  Washington  wrote  bad  poetry 
when  he  was  a  very  good  little  boy. 

At  some  time  in  their  lives  Miss  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Garfield  and  Mrs.  Hayes  all  were  school 
teachers. 

Prince  Albert  Victor,  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  will  take  out  a  commission  in 
the  Tenth  Hussars. 

Governor  Hoadly  of  Ohio  says  that  his 
annual  expenses  as  Governor  are  four  times 
larger  than  his  official  salary. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  the  Newburgh  novelist, 
says  this  season  is  a  had  one  for  fruit,  audthat 
the  present  month  is  the  driest  June  known  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  for  30  years. 

President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  has  been 
investigating  the  relation  of  college  athletics 
to  class  standing,  and  announces  that  the 
leading  athletes,  as  a  rule,  are  the  poorest 
scholars. 

TnE  new  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Rev.  William  De  Witt  Hyde,  is  only  27  years 
of  age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  an  ac¬ 
complished  theologian  and  writer,  and  a  fine 
base  ball  player  and  sparrer. 

Jamkr  D.  Fisn,  the  swindling  president  of 
the  Marine  Bank  in  this  city,  was  awarded 
$3,000  for  his  services  as  a  Harlem  Canal 
Commissioner  on  the  very  day  that  he  began 
his  ten  years’  term  of  imprisonment  at  Au¬ 
burn. 

Queen  Victoria,  besides  guiding,  all 
alone,  the  reins  of  the  British  Government 
during  the  recent  crisis,  found  time  to  write 
to  the  London  Times,  through  her  secretary, 
denying  the"  report  that  her  favorite  collie, 
Noble,  was  dead. 

William  Drummond,  ouce  Chief  Justice 
of  Utah,  where  he  waged  a  bitter  warfare 
on  Brigham  Young,  has  been  fined  $5  by  a 
Chicago  Police  Justice  for  stealing  papers 
from  the  top  of  u  letter  box  so  as  to  obtain 
the  stamps. 

Prince  Allaoogha,  of  Brass  River,  lu 
West  Africa,  who,  we  are  informed,  “was 
well  knowu  to  the  missionaries,  and  always 
looked  upon  as  a  professing  Christiun,”  re¬ 
cently  killed  nine  captives,  whose  bodies  were 
cooked  aud  eaten  by  himself  and  his  tribe. 

In  the  flattering  opinion  of  the  London 
Times,  Mr.  Phelps  is  the  greatest  Minister 
this  country  has  ever  had— with  the  possible 
exception  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Of  course, 
one  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  once  represented 
this  Government  in  France,  is  not  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  comparison. 

The  Ex-Empress  Eugenie  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pathetic  sentence  in  a  private  letter 
to  Mousignor  Goddard  at  Chiselhurst:  “I  am 
left  alone,  the  sole  remnant  of  a  shipwreck, 
which  proves  how  fragile  and  vain  are  the 
grandeurs  of  this  world.” 

General  Logan  and  Colonel  Morrison 
both  were  wounded  at  Fort  Dotielson  aud  oc¬ 
cupied  the  some  bed  afterwards  while  suffer¬ 
ing  from  their  wounds.  The  physician  who 
attended  them  often  remarked  that  he  had 
never  seen  two  men  who  could  swear  more 
and*  harder  and  for  less  reason  thau  that 
couple. 

Dr.  Branham,  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Abner 
T.  Longley  as  Superintendent  of  the  Seed 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  Department  for  some 
time  preparatory  to  assuming  the  duties  of 
his  position.  He  is  a  rnun  of  ability  and  is 
pronounced  thoroughly  competent.  Dr.  Bran¬ 
ham  and  Secretary  Lamar  married  sisters. 

Mr.  Musurus,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
London,  has  occupied  that  post  for  over  40 
years.  The  late  Mr.  Vau  de  TV  oyer  was  Bel¬ 
gian  Miuister  at  Loudon  for  over  30  years, 
and  Baron  Brunnow  represented  Russia  there 
almostas  long.  We  change  our  Miuisters  with 
every  change  of  Administration. 

When  the  late  Richard  T.  Merrick,  the 
noted  Washington  lawyer,  first  became  criti¬ 
cally  ill,  three  others  members  of  his  holism 
hold  were  also  111.  His  wife  was  suffering 
severely  with  ubsceses  in  her  cars;  their  sec- 
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Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  etc.,  and 

Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Katie*-  Pow¬ 
der. 

In  bottles.  Sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  ilorsford's  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumfordChcmlcal  Works.  Providence,  R.  L 
B.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag't  100  aud  102  Reade  8t.,N.  Y 


For  full  particulars,  address 


Farmers*  Friend  Manuf’g  Co.,  Dayton,  O 


P i.sicfllauc o u.s  gt rtvcrtteiag, 


„  LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

Thu  Ela-inl  Sll*.  r  H»1.. I  N'Al’KIN 
RlXCJunil  o0  iv  to4.  !.\!*s  t  i»l»*  visiting 
•  ymir  name  on,  ONLY  2ft  CENTS. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


IV  E  WAN  r  Acrtitiinovtry  tnivniutb' 
.  teiiiiruiluc.  .nirp.x.lt.  Send  25c.  to 


A  G  It  K  AT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  P  hlllry,  Premature  De 
Oliae  In  man.  A  book  Tor  every  mutt,  young,  middle 
aired  and  old-  It  contains  13a  pri-MTlptfnns  for  all 
acute  aud  chronic  discuses,  eneh  one  of  which  is 
in  valuable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  3S  years  In  such  as  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  tut  of  any  puysleinn*.  ;ioo  unices,  bound 
In  beautiful  trench  muslin,  emhrossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  tube  atlnerwork  in  every  sens. — 
mechanical,  literary  and  professienal  -  than  nny  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  for  $2,311.  or  the  money  will 
tie  refundeo  to  every  Instance.  Price  only  $i  ft)  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  «  cents.  Send 
now.  Gobi  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  lie  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
bench  r  all  London  La  not. 

There  is  no  member  or  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  hot  Ite  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergymen.  Argonaut . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  I)r.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  I  Kulflneh  Street,  Boston, Mass  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  aud  ob.sUnat'*  IT p  a  t  dj,,. 
eascs  that  have  baffled  the  -kill  of  H JLixi-Tj  u|j 
other physlelansaspeelolty,  Sip‘|ifpTJ''VOT'T  P 
treated  successfully  without  an*H  *  OJjLiX 
instauee  of  failure. 

Men1  Ion  this  paper. 


U.  S,  to  intrudin'*  ,t;r  .1,.  Solid  25c.  for, 
■  sir  .simile  vanl  ulaUtnpii  of  silver  plater’ 
.vitro,  with  fall  lnatnictioas  to  agents,  \V. 
Imndlo  n  lurjor  IIdo  of  Silver  Pintail  War. 
than  nny  otiior  hoius  in  Iho  world.  Good 
v/on U  are  nialtin  g  from  $-1.  to  $10.  a 


This  Silvor  i’lalcd 
Rink  is  sold  by  ic- 
t.ili  dealers  for  so 
cants. 


day  solHnc  onr  k-- -ii 


NOVELTY  MFU.  GO.y  YV.allmgf.»rd,  Conn. 


.New  Scrap  PIcMircs  und  VJ  Hidden  Name  Cards  10c 
'Sample  Book  5  cts.  f..  JONES  (it  CO..  Nassau.  N.Y 


A  PRIZE.  Send  sixeeuts  for  postage.  and  receive 
rrcc.it  oc 'tl.v  box  of  woods  which  wilt  I, -lp  von  to 
more  money  t-Ih Ii t  away  man  anything  elite  In  this 
w  irld.  All.  of  cither  sex,  succeed  front  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  Opens  before  f  hp  workers 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Tuck  a  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


Hand-Dump  and  Self-Dump  Patterns, 

OVER  100.000  IN  USE. 

'  • 


ITHflnfl  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  and  Safe. 

ITHflrfl  BROtOMST  SOWER 


ami  i’oultvy, 


COMPLETE  in  itself,  or  as  Attachment  to  Rake, 

SUPERIOR  GOODTAT  LOW  PRICES, 

^  ^  AGENTS  AY  ANTED  in  unoccupied  territory 
Address  the  manufacturers.  (.Mention  thi-  j,„,ver  j 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 


HUSKY  UKp,  POLAXIM  HIS, 

4  liONlrr  Chilis  Htrlivhlrii  A  )  ork  > 
-hire  Southdown,  (oi«wolc 

iml  Oxfi.».|  Uuwit  Shi*fpnnil  Uiubt 
'Nrolcli  I'ollfy  Hhe|>h«'nl  lloirt  And 
Vnncy  Poultry.  Keinl  for  C  nlalojtc* 
W>ATLKK  HllU'KKAiO.PMI«.r& 


)  t.n  vn.  1  nod  nxroR  Proiitabl©  ai 
y  season  rtmpl/c  DV  "  f  t  h  e 
tr.  Price  Un  lUIVd  B  T  $12  $17 
,  r«,  for  loo,  auo,aoo  and  soo  egg 

ss.  Any  on©  can  raise  CTC  A  I J 
ew  chicken*.  Send  2  O  I  CniVl 
inp»  for  vnln/ihle  new  cntaloeue. 
D.  CRAIG,  Nortli  Evanston,  ill. 


DUTTON  GRINDER 


LfiOlkflaiV  W,U  IK”  fnD'‘-'  rou  to  Jive  up  it,  ii  sic,  as 
huunumi  we  now  offer  the  celebrated  Ylasou’s 
(  hurl  «f  TiO  per  .--uf.  reduction.  Win  sen, I  same  by 
ke.jiifr  rrd  Mail  for  Ok*.  i  former  price  *  I  Km-  sale 
by  all  inuste  dealers  Send  for  free  II  iistrab'd  and 
deverlptive  t  Ireulnr  J.  UOSS  A  CO.,  , 
Svlt  I'ubUsh.'r*.  I  ?  Dock  Sq„  ltusinn,  Ma«s. 


llK\l)ttl  AI(H  IIS  FOR 

Standard'*  Gn.lv1mt7.ed  Wire  Netting* 
p  <Sttrde" 

1 1 '  f  -■  !  Fencinc, 


ROOFING  SLATE 


TrnintiiK 

l,awn 
FoncliiK. 

TKAbt  UUtK 

The  “Suereu*'*  ilnichei'.  i'he  simplest  and  best 
lu  ih.*  market.  How  to  ratoe  Poultry,  rueons.  Bird*, 
l>o«s,  Ac  , andnmkelt  orofliable  Destjnsof  Poultry 
Houses,  Doit  Keuuels.  At*.  Pool  try  ami  Dog  llxtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  rnlorn  the  Gardeu  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  nil  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
sire,  St  pp„  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  seut  on  receipt  of  IS  ernts.  Address, 

It  It  OC  K  N  K  If  A-  KYtSS 
YUf’r's  ami  Importers.  12?  Went  6tri‘»l,  N  Y.Ctty 


lllaek,  Strang*  mid  Fadekss.  Shli 
pans  of  the  country.  Sluie.  Itutter  s 
.1  F.SSK  It.  K  I  li  KS, 


Pond  4. 


Me  have  at  last  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grimier.  Weighs  but  twenty  pounds- eau  oe  carried 
into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mowing  Machine 
Wheel.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  this  tool. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

PRICE.  Stl.AO. 

R.ll. A  I.I.EN  CO.,  l**a  Water  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  Managers  for  United  Staten. 
I11GG  VM  VI  M*F*tJ  COll  P(IK  YTION. 
Blgganaiu,  (  1..  '  <  /rnl.tp.uf  and; 


1  s.  Broad  St..  Phi  In 


’yelling  our 


p  I  /N  ^  PCC  □  To  lulrsvlntr  tVm,  *vo 

t5  !  v>t  Urr  tit  ,»ui  give  away  u>«* 

S»::-Ot'"’'«Ur*  YV«hlos  JUr-  luos.  If  yon  wont  on* 
IKutl  ns  vnnr  nsms,  s.*4rrs-,  xr.*1  crpr— r  .,a|r*  st  nn.'s, 

THE  NATIONAL  CO.  23  0£Y  ST«£T.  M- Y* 


Genei’al  Advertising  Rates  of 

THT3  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  follotriny  rates  are  tnearUible.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  v iew  to  obtaining  diff'erent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Oruduay  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. ..  .80  cents. 
One  thousand  Hues  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  iu<eriton.  per  agate  tine.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  1  or  more  Hues 

Agate  space . . . . 25  •• 

rrefomM  positions  . .  . i>vf  coat,  extra. 

ueniiluK  Xutlct'H,  entlftng  with  ".4ffu.,'-  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Funk’s  Calf  Feeder 

Ta  Unite  Young  Stock 
tujhand.  Order  now, 
or  send  for  circular. 
Avk  your  dealers  tor 

»h<  ui.  Price  A  tie. 
iVlanufacturcd  ami 
for  sale  by 
E.  F.  l'u  nk,  Rox  It, 
DKC  VTUR,  ILL 


T|MK£N  spring  vehicles 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


I  .1SICM  killing  Vehicle  made.  Hides  m  e.osy 
lino, it, .•  p.  rson ns  two  The  springs  lengthen  mh\ 
Mhorten  nooonlm*  to  the  weigh!  they  carry.  Kmially 
well  nduplcd  Co  rough  country  rimd*  and 
SR**drV™^!***  ^•»nulm,lnrc*^  and  sold  liv 

all  b  ailing  Carriage  Uitiideri,  and  Dealers. 


XIV  XIV  I3IA.IV  A 

IS  NOW  FOIt  sale. 

Located  on  Chicago, st,  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  Rail¬ 
road.  :tt  mites  west  of  Iaig&hsport  and  '.*■!  miles  north 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.  Containing  l.tiOO  Acres  in  a 
square  body,  nil  well  fenced,  find  divided  bycro  s 
fences  Into  meadows  and  pasture*  of  convenient 
sl*e.  On  Rare  «  dwelling  htiUMiof  nnslluni  sl/.e-  t  wo 
other  houses  lor  the  help  employed  ou  the  farm  the 
largest  amt  best  bam  lu  the  state,  arranged  purpose¬ 
ly  for  stock-  two  nthor  barti>  for  horses;  blacksmith- 
shop,  carpenter  shop,  poultry  house,  too!  house,  wn- 
gon  'bed.  n  corn  crib  (iiixtn  feel,  sheep  shed.  etc. 
Thera  Is  *  large  orclisrd,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
apple,  pear,  and  pi  nch  trees,  an.l  an  abundance  of 
small  fruit.  The  farm  Is  well  watervd  and  specially 
adapted  for  raising  stock  OU  an  exteuGvy  seal  . 

Tn Is  splendid  properly  can  he  bought  at  the  very 
low  price  of  M'iA.OO  PICK  At  HE,  Including  ail 
Improvements  Ail.' reus  r  |{  A  N  Iv  P  A  U  VI ELEE, 
150  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Youkv  r  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $3.0t> 

•'  •*  Six  months . LIO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  .st  paid . $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

Kram*e .  .  3.04(l6t*fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0s  ^39^  (r.) 

Any  onu  sending  n  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 
»■  second-oUss  moll  matter. 
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Time  is  always  represented  carrying  a 
scythe,. and  we  suppose  he  will  continue  to 
carry  this  primitive  agricultural  implement 
until  time  shall  be  no  mower. 

“Oh,  ma,  I  have  heard  such  a  splendid 
minister.  He  stamped  and  pounded  and  got 
mad  and  shook  bis  fist  at  folks,  and  there 
wasn’t  anybody  dared  go  up  and  fight  him.” 

A  man  out  West,  who  was  afraid  his  rela¬ 
tions  would  not  ouy  him  such  a  coffin  as  he 
wanted  to  be  buried  in,  purchased  the  article 
himself.  It  is  in  his  barn  and  he  keeps  beans 
in  it. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  good  New 
Hampshire  deacon,  by  the  name  of  Day,  liv¬ 
ing  not  far  from  the  White  Mountains,  had 
seven  children — six  daughters  and  one  son. 
They  were  known  as  his  six  week  Days  and 
one  son  Day. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  prouder  than  to  find 
when  he  has  got  his  garden  nicely  laid  out 
and  the  seeds  all  in,  that  every  hen  within  a 
mile  of  him  seems  determined  to  have  a  claw 
in  the  job  ana  to  show  him  how  she  would 
have  arranged  matters  if  he  had  consulted 
her. 

Bubby  stubbed  his  toe  and  came  crying  to 
his  mother.  “There,  there,  Bubby,"  she  said, 
after  she  had  ascertained  that  the  injury  was 
trifling,  “you  are  too  big  a  boy  to  cry  over  a 
little  thing  like  that.”  “B-but  what  a-am  I 
to  do,  mamma?”  he  asked,  6obbingly,  “I  ain’t 
b-big  enough  to  s-swear.” 

The  celebrated  Signora  Howlinski  was  in 
the  middle  of  her  solo  in  the  Houston  Opera 
House,  when  little  Johnny  Fizzletop,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  director  of  the  orchestra,  asked : 
“Why  does  that  man  hit  at  the  woman  with 
his  stick?”  “He  is  not  hitting  at  her;  keep 
quiet.”  “Well,  then,  what  does  she  holler  so 
for?” 

A  Scotch  farmer  determined,  in  spite  of 
the  bad  times,  to  pay  his  rent  if  it  were  his 
last  shilling,  and  saying  to  the  landlord  who 
received  it,  “It  is  my  last  shilling,”  he  threw 
down  a  roll  of  notes.  The  landlord  counted 
them  and  said:  “There  are  £‘50  too  much.” 
“Odds,  man,”  said  the  farmer,  “I  put  my 
hand  in  the  wrong  pouch.” 

Little  Rudolph  one  day  begged  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner  at  the  bouse  of  a  little  friend 
with  whom  he  had  been  playing  during  the 
morning.  At  the  table  bis  hostess  anxiously 
inquired,  “Rudolph,  can  you  cut  your  own 
meat?”  “Humph!”  said  Rudolph,  who  was 
sawing  away,  “can’t  If  I’ve  cut  up  a  great 
deal  tougher  meat  than  this  at  home.” 

Scene  on  train — Gentleman  in  seat:  Enter 
lady.  Gentleman  rises,  gives  her  his  seat, 
leaves  his  valise  under  it,  goes  into  smoking- 
car.  Next  station:  Young  lady  looking  out 
at  window.  Man  rushes  along  looking  for 
his  valise.  Young  lady  hands  it  out.  Next 
station:  Gentleman  comes  from  smoking-car, 
bends  down  under  seat,  apologizes  to  lady  for 
troubling  her  to  rise.  Young  lady  gets  up. 
No  valise.  Tableau. 


[ST  IMPROVED 


OccnpIr»UuHpBf«i,Iiu  Capacity, 

la  more  Dnrablo.  «n<l  rum  Lighter  tnau 
any  Mill  made.  Also 

Buckeye  Drills,  Riding  tmrt  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivator*.  Broadcuat  seeders.  Broadcast 
Sowers,  Huy  Hakes.  Spring  Tootli  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Lard  Presses,  Spring  Tootli  llnr- 
rows.  Plow  Sulkies.  Double  Shovel  Plows. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

i  St.  Lout*.  Mo.,  811  North  Mom  Street 
'Rranrh  San  rranci.ao.  Cal.,  33  Market  Street. 

<  Philadelphia.  Pa..  210  North  Broad  Street. 
H0U.S8S  1  KanaaeCny.  Mo.,  and 

'  Mast.  Buford  &  Burwell  Co..  St. Paul,  Minn. 


'‘They  said  it  was  awful  easy  to  milk.  M - y,  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  ever  I  could  for  a 

long  time,  and  I  haven't  started  it  yet. ” 


V  HO  S1KK3 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  L***n.  Stent  BeeHoga,  Braaa 
Tar*  B*mxi  and  Bento  Box,  for 

860  and 

J0KTJ8  fa*  puy*  lfa*  freight — far  fr*« 
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He  started  it  at  last. 
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The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pyrethrum  Clnr.raHcc  folium  blossom*,  grown  by  us 
In  California,  where  “Buhach”  la  manufactured  and  canned.  Buhach  la  absolute 
It/  tlon-poisfmous  and  perfectly  harmless  to  Animal  or  Plant  Life 
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“BUHACH  -A  wonderful  Insecticide  '."—Prof,  W.  A.  Henry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

“BUHACH— We  do  know  that ‘Buhach’ will  kill  CABBAGE  WORMS  aud  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG." — Rural 
New-Yorker,  April 25, 1685. 

Ask  your  Druggist.  Grocer,  or  Seedsman  for  It,  and  be  sure  that  our  “Trade  Mark”  covers  the  can  you  get. 
If  Buhach  Is  not  for  sale  In  your  neighborhood,  send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  bend  address  for  circulars, 
mentioning  the  Renan  New-Yorker. 
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the  past  test  Winters  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or 
North  Dakota. 

The  question  as  to  their  final  value  does  not 
hinge  on  their  hardiness,  or  the  quality  of 
their  fruit;  but  on  their  habits  of  bearing 
with  us,  and  their  relative  exemption  from 
the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  As  they  blossom, 
late,  and  the  fruit  develops  rapidly,  they  will 
be  apt,  like  our  native  De  Soto,  Wolf  Plum, 
Rolliugstone,  etc.,  to  measurably  escape  the 
curculio  on  account  of  their  succulence  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  their  rapid  development. 

We  are  also  testing  a  large  blue  plum,  called 
“Moldavk*”  in  Central  Russia,  with  six  other 
sorts  from  Aral.  They  are  all  as  hardy  as  our 
wild  plums;  all  bear  fine  fruit  in  their  native 
country,  and  all  have  the  habit  of  late  bloom¬ 
ing  and  rapid  development  of  fruit. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  this  is  only  an  ex¬ 
perimental  station.  Trees  are  sent  out  for 
trial  at  our  experimental  stations  in  Iowa, 
and  to  a  few  propagators  and  well  known  am¬ 
ateurs  in  other  States.  These  notes  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  view  to  drawing  attention  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  West  and  coll  North. 
We  wish  to  do  some  pioneer  work;  but  the 


odious  kind.  Perhaps,  in  that  case,  the  ladies 
might  take  to  smoking  too  much.  I  have 
been  curing  some  for  trial. 

*  •  * 

I  have  had  a  tantalizing  experience  with 
Nicotiana  afliais.  Among  the  last  batch  of 
seedlings  (seed  of  my  own  rai3iag)  were  a  num¬ 
ber  entirely  destitute  of  fragrance  ;and  not  only 
this,  but  some  of  the  flowers  had  changed  their 
color.  Sons  ha  1  a  strongly  marked  purple 
stripe  on  the  under  surface.  In  others,  the 
purple  was  much  diffuse  1,  while  in  others, 
again,  a  slight  tinge  of  purple  could  be  seen 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  delicious 
fragrauce,  however,  had  entirely  disappeared 
in  all  these.  I  can  not  account  for  this  chauge, 
in  a  manner  that  satisfies  me,  unless  it  was 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  soil  with  which  I 
was  making  experiments.  It  does  not  satisfy 
me  to  say  that  it  was  a  “break.”  I  know, 
however,  that  soil  will  sometimes  make  re¬ 
markable  ohaagss  in  regard  to  color  and 
variegation.  Has  Mr  Falconer  had  a  similar 
experience  with  Nicotiana  affiaisi  It  must  be 
remembered  that  I  have  grown  no  other 

tobacco  plant  since  I  have  had  this  one. 

*  *  * 


the  seedsman  to  spend  much  time  over  the 
weevil ;  yet  those  who  do  it  are  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  public  benefactors,  for  they  do  much 
to  keep  the  pest  down. 

*  *  * 

A  ride  through  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  destruc¬ 
tive  the  past  Winter  has  been  to  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry.  The  strawberry,  too,  was 
badly  hurt  in  large  patches.  These,  with  the 
peach,  are  the  chief  fruits  of  Monmouth  Co,, 
and  the  loss,  to  both  the  public  and  the  grow¬ 
er,  will  be  great.  With  me,  the  Caroline  and 
the  Shaffer  are  the  least  injured  of  the  rasp¬ 
berries.  Blackberries  suffered  a  good  deal, 
being  mostly  cut  to  the  ground.  [With  us  the 
Shaffer  was  among  the  most  injured. — Eds.] 

*  *  * 

On  this  same  visit,  and  while  riding  along 
the  road,  I  saw  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a 
Dogwood  (Coruns  florida)  bearing  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  or,  more  correctly,  pink  involucres.  The 
color  was  so  decided  as  to  fix  the  attention  at 
once.  It  was  a  V9ry  pretty  sight.  I  have 
seen  nothing  like  it  before.  I  made  a  note  of 
the  location,  and  propose  to  visit  that  tree 
again  at  the  right  time .  [Pink  invo¬ 
lucres  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
We  called  attention  to  the  subject  five 
years  ago,  since  which  time  pink  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  propagated  and  offered 
for  sale. — EPS.] 

*  *  * 

Hp  Apropos  of  what  I  said  about* 
f  lish  sparrows,  it  seems  that  New  * ir- 

sey  is  going  after  them  in  dead  ear¬ 
nest,  the  law  protecting  them  having 
been  repealed  there.  The  Moorestown 
Agricultural  and  Indnstrial  Society 
offers  the  following  prize.  “A  prem¬ 
ium  of  $5  will  be  awarded  for  the 
greatest  number  of  English  sparrow 
k  heads  at  the  spring  fair,  heads  to  be 

strung  on  strings  or  wires  of  35  each.” 
They  are  so  much  in  earnest  about  it, 
indeed ,  that  they  add  that  if  one  string 
contains  the  head  of  any  other  bird 
the  whole  exhibit  will  be  disqualified 
Prof.  Merriam  now  has*  charge  of  the 
bird  business  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  what  the  Legislature  will 
do  will  probably  depend  much  upon 
his  report.  He  has  an  able  assistant 
in  Dr.  Stirling.  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  protecting  all  birds  that  are 
in  the  least  degree  useful  to  the  farmer 
and  the  gardener,  and  the  most  of  our 
native  birds  are  so;  but  the  sparrow 
has  proved  himself  to  be  worse  than 
useless.  His  taste  for  bugs  and  cater¬ 
pillars  seems  to  be  a  little  too  fastidi¬ 
ous  for  such  as  we  have  to  offer  him. 

*  *  * 

In  regard  to  Mabel  Morrison,  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  some  other  fine  roses  that  are 
difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings,  I  would 
have  them  worked  low,  and  plant  them  as  the 
editor  suggests.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  root  grafted,  except  that  it  is 
more  trouble.  Balded  roses  are  very  seldom 
winter  killed  when  the  buds  are  beneath  the 
surface.  Some  of  these  roses  will  send  out 
roots  from  the  buds  even  when  budded  two 
inches  above  che  ground,  and  the  buls  left  ex¬ 
posed.  They  will  probably  all  root  when  the 
bu  l  is  covered.  My  experimental  bed  is  made 
up  again  for  further  trials  iu  a  different 
direction,  by  which  l  hope  to  save  budded 
plants  that  are  worked  high,  but  at  the  cost 
of  some  trouble.  The  two  roses  that  suffered 
least  of  all  with  me  were  Magna  Charta  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  scarcely  an  inch  of 
their  wood  being  injured,  which  rather  sur¬ 
prised  me  In  the  case  of  Magaa  Charta.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Catnm  is  not  yet  much  known, 
but  it  is  anexcellent  rose  of  sturdy  yet  moder¬ 
ate  growth.  *  *  * 


PURPLE-LEAVED  PLUM, 


On  page  715  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  (Nov.  1) 
a  true  portrait  of  the  foliage  of  this  beautiful 
ornamental  plant  was  placed  before  our  read¬ 
ers  from  a  specimen  growing  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Another  illustration  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit  was  presented,  drawn  from  a  color¬ 
ed  plate  of  the  Revue  Horticole.  We  now 
show  (Fig.  2D5)  both  fruit  and  foliage  of  this 
plum  (Prunus  Pissardii),  the  stem  and  leaves 
from  our  own  specimen;  the  fruit  from  P.  J. 
Berc-kmans,  of  Augusta,  Gel,  who  kindly  sent 
it  to  us  June  17th. 

Our  specimen  bloomed  with  other  plums, 
but  no  fruit  set.  On  the  left  the  plums  are 
shown  life  size;  on  the  right  a  half  section, 
showing  the  seed  and  flesh,  and  below  is  a 
side  view  of  the  seed.  Prunus  Pissardii  has 
come  to  stay,  because  it  retaias  the  purple 
color  of  its  leaves  better  than  any  othBr  plants 
valued  for  the  same  reason.  The  first  leaves 
are  of  a  purplish,  rose,  which  changes  to  a 
purplish-green  in  Summer — but  the 
newer  shoots  which  grow  during  the 
season  are  rosy-purple,  and  the  entire 
plant  is  thus  charmingly  varied  in 
color.  The  fruit  is  of  the  Myrobolan 
order  of  a  peculiar  color,  a3  nearly 
that  of  an  Acme  Tomato  ns  anything 
we  can  think  of.  The  suture  is  ob¬ 
scure.  Tbo  fruit  was  kept  until  July 
2nd,  and  theD  gave  every  promise 
that  it  would  keep  a  month  longer,  as 
it  was  still  sound,  though  a  little 
shriveled.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  but 
exceedingly  tough  and  would  stand 
almost  any  amount  of  hard  usage 
without  breaking,  so  that  this  plum 
could  be  shipped  great  distances  if 
grown  for  market.  The  flesh  is  quite 
firm,  of  flesh  color,  juicy,  moderately 
acid  and  not  of  high  flavor;  it  adheres 
quite  firo  ly  to  the  pit,  which,  as  shown, 
is  quite  small.  The  fruit  would  uu- 
doubtedly  make  a  good  sauce  or  pre- 
serve.  Its  bright  color  aud  beauty 
must  add  much  to  the  good  looks  of 
the  tree. 


HARDIEST  KNOWN  GOOD 
PLUMS. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD 


Mrs.  A.  P.  of  New  Hampshire,  after 
saying  that  Moore’s  Arctic  has  not 
proven  hardy,  asks  is  there  a  hardier 
plum  known  of  good  quality. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
College  near  Moscow,  aud  later  at  Kazen, 
aud  through  Central  Russia,  we  saw  trees 
laden  with  red,  yellow,  blue  and  dark  pur¬ 
ple  plums,  of  really  excellent  quality. 
These  cultivated  varieties  seem  to  have  or¬ 
iginate!  from  the  apparently  indigenous, 
low,  round-topped  bushes  which  we  fouud 
ou  the  edges  of  the  timber  belts  along  the 
Volga  and  other  streams  of  E  tst  Russia.  Iu 
leaf,  bud  and  texture  of  fruit,  these  indige¬ 
nous  forms  resemble  the  i’ruuus  spinosa  of 
Siberia.  We  saw  thousands  of  these  bushes 
laden  with  blue  fruit  with  a  rich  bloom, 
which  wore  not  more  than  threo  feet  in  hight. 

The  cultivated  varieties  make  low,  bushy, 
rouud-topped  trees  not  over  ten  feet  high. 
We  imported  small  trees  from  Moscow  of  red, 
yellow  and  dark-blue  varieties,  which  we  have 
seut  out  ns  Nos.  1,  2  and  15.  The  Russian 
names  received  are  long  and  to  us  unmeaning. 
The  specimens  have  not  fruited  as  yet,  but 
the  foliage  endures  perfectly  our  hot,  dry 
Summer;  wood  ripens  up  perfectly  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  has  not  colored  iu  the  least  during 


PRUNUS  PISSARDII.  From  Nature 


filling  up  must  be  the  work  of  our  regular 
propagators  East  and  West. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


The  information  given  by  the  editor  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  percentage  of  weevil-eaten  peas 
that  will  grow  is  precise,  and  valuable  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  readers  of  the  Rural  will  do  well 
to  remember  it.  I  have  learued  euough,  on 
investigation,  to  mane  it  easy  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  opinions  ou  this  subject,  which 
prevail  to  a  wider  extent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  I 
have  been  consulted  about  it.  It  is  scarcely  a 
week  since  a  correspondent  wanted  to  know 
if  such  peas  were  worth  sowing.  Of  those 
who  buy  peas  largely,  some  say  that  about 
half  grow;  others,  more,  and  others,  again, 
less.  These  differences  will  be  measurably  ac¬ 
counted  for  when  it  is  stated  that  some  con¬ 
scientious  seedsmen  carefully  clean  out  the 
weevils  and  the  most  imperfect  peas,  while 
others  do  not,  but  sell  the  peas  just  as  they 
come  from  the  grower.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  peas  that  will  grow 
will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  seedsman 
from  whom  they  are  bought.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  seed  trade,  it  will  not  pay 


1  see  that  Mr.  Falconer's  experience  with 
Nicotiaua  ufliuis  has  been  longer  than  mine.  I 
am  pleased  to  know,  however,  that  he  agrees 
with  mo  in  regard  to  its  value.  His  article, 
without  his  knowing  it,  will  help  very  much  the 
object  l  had  in  view  in  calliug  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  plaut.  Duriug  the  past  two  yeEirs,  I 
have  received  many  thanks  from  friends,  es¬ 
pecially  lady  friends,  for  having  sent  them 
plants  of  this  sweet-smelling  tabacco.  One  of 
the  latter,  with  equal  simplicity  and  wit, 
asked  why  the  men  could  not  have  such  odor¬ 
ous  tobacco  to  smoke,  instead  of  the  other 
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r  it  makes  me  sad  to  look  at  my  favorite  little 
J  apan  Judas  Tree.  The  Winter  has  shorn  it  of 
all  its  beauty.  It  is  dead  down  to  a  foot  or  so 
of  the  ground,  where  it  is  now,  however,  mak¬ 
ing  a  strong  growth.  I  have  seen  the  tree 
much  in  the  same  condition  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  though  generally  not 
quite  so  bad,  some  of  the  plants  having  a 
moderate  show  of  flowers.  How  is  it  else¬ 
where,  especially  out  West?  Will  someof  the 
Rubai,  family  respond?  [Ours  is  killed  with¬ 
in  an  inch  or  so  of  the  ground.  Eds.] 

HOhTICOLA. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  Styrax 
Japonica  by  articles  published  m  the  Rural 
several  years  ago,  and  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  procured  a  plant,  and  so  from  exper¬ 
ience  1  can  now  indorse  all  that  Horticola  and 
others  have  said  in  its  praise.  Here  it  passed 
through  the  Winter  without  injury;  and  I  am 
surprised  that  “Leon’s”  specimens  were  killed 
to  the  grouud,  as  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  perfectly  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  _ 

The  Persian  Yellow  gave  me  the  first  out- 
of  doors  rose  this  season.  I  regret  to  have  to 
report  that  my  large  plant  of  Rosa  rugosa  is 
dead  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground;  but  it 
is  now  throwing  up  an  abundance  of  strong, 
healthy  shoots.  _ 

Referring  to  “Leon’s”  notes  on  tomatoes 
(page  417),  1  would  say  that,  for  out-of-door 
planting,  I  prefer  to  sow  about  the  first  of 
April,  as  the  plants  thus  obtained  are  most 
suitable  for  the  main  or  general  crop;  but 
where  they  are  required  for  earlier  or  later 
use,  additional  sowings  are  necessary.  For 
late  use,  I  prefer  to  sow  in  the  hill,  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  This  is  done  the  last  week 
in  May.  I  would  here  say  that  I  prefer  the 
Perfection  to  any  other  sort  for  out  of-door 
cultivation.  The  Acme  rots  so  badly  here 
that  it  is  not  worth  cultivation,  and  the  Trophy 
is  so  rough  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  family'  use. 
Now  I  wish  that  some  one  would  inform  me 
in  what  respect  do  the  Paragon,  Perfection 
and  Mayflower  differ  from  each  other.  Given 
ordinary  cultivation,  I  am  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  variety  from  the  other,  [This  was 
the  gist  of  the  Rural’S  report  two  or  three 
years  ago.— Eds.] 

Cleveland’s  R.  N.-Y.  Pea  again  proved 
to  be  the  earliest  variety  with  me;  after  pick¬ 
ing  once  the  vines  were  removed,  so  evenly 
did  the  crop  mature. 

i  ,^*ade  my  first  picking  of  strawberries  on 
J^Lfc'X)— variety  Seth  Boy  den. 

As  Leon  has  to  report  the  loss  of  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  Lilium  auratum,  so  have  I 
to  report  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  my 
Lilium  candidutn  bulbs,  and  I  presume  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  rose  Queen’s  Scarlet  belongs  to  the 
China  group,  and  is  evidently  a  sport  from 
the  well  known  Agrippina,  on  which  it  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement.  It  is  of  the  same  free- 
flowering  habit;  but  a  much  stronger  grower, 
and  the  flowers  are  much  larger  and  more 
double,  rarely  if  ever  showing  the  anthers. 
For  the  garden  it  is  truly  an  ever  bloomiDg 
rose,  and  so  nearly  hardy  that  a  slight  pro¬ 
tection  will  enable  it  to  withstand  any  ordi¬ 
nary  Winter.  _ 

Cannas,  in  order  to  do  well,  should  be 
grown  in  a  deep,  thoroughly  enriched  soil, 
and  in  the  event  of  drought,  a  heavy  mulch 
of  coarse  littery  manure,  with  copious  appli¬ 
cations  of  liquid  manure  water,  will  be  found 
to  be  of  decided  benefit. 

Queens,  L.  I.  chas.  e.  parnell. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 

Friend  Curtis  is  right— “I  cannot  see 
through  or  around  a  Short-horn”  any  more 
than  I  can  through  or  around  a  millstone.  But 
lean  see  the  Short-horn  every  time.  And  I 
beg  to  differ  from  Col.  Curtis  this  time  when 
he  says  Short  horns  are  not  suited  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  What  will  Mr.  Talcottsay  and 
General  Curtis  and  scores  of  other  breeders 
and  the  great  dairyman,  Harris  Lewis,  for  one 
and  a  lot  more  who  keep  pure  or  high-grade 
Short-horns,  all  of  which  show  how  the  Short 
horns  bave  not  gone  down  and  out?  Not  at 
all.  Colonel,  New  York  State  would  be  in  a 
very  sorry  plight  without  its  Short-horns, 
and  so  would  our  general  live-stock  interest. 

A  man  may  he  good  for  what  he  is;  but 
through  the  future  results  of  his  life  here — 
the  progeny  he  leaves  behind  him  to  carry  on 
the  battle  of  life  when  he  lays  down  his  armor 
and  is  borne  to  his  rest— he  is  worth  very  much 
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more  than  for  what  he  may  otherwise  effect 
n  this  world.  Our  day  is  short ;  but  the  Great 
Infinite  has  given  man  the  glorious  power  and 
privilege  of  perpetuating  his  race  and  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  great  designs  of  the  creation.  Now 
i  consider  any  one  of  the  lower  animals  just 
in  this  same  light.  When  I  see  a  grand  Short¬ 
horn  I  see  into  him,  and  my  ideas  go  out  into 
the  future  when  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye,  great 
herds  dotted  over  the  plains;  handsome  cattle 
grazing  in  fenced  pastures;  the  great  stock 
yards  filled;  the  ships  carrying  thousands  of 
cargoes  abroal;  and  the  happy  citizens  of  our 
grand  countrjT  with  their  children  seated 
about  the  family  table  enjoying  the  luscious 
steak  or  juicy  roast  from  some  fine  falling, 
and  these  all  appear  to  me  to  be  grades  of 
Short-horns  first;  reds,  roans,  whites  and  spot¬ 
ted  cattle  of  grand  proportions;  then  grades  of 
the  White  Faces  and  the  Black  Polls,  and 
the  red  Devons;  but  all  showing  some  traces 
of  the  pure  bloods  which  find  their  purposes 
in  existence  fulfilled  in  raising  our  poor  scrubs 
to  almost  an  equality  with  themselves;  and  a 
word  in  your  ear,  gallant  colonel,  the  Short¬ 
horn  was  more  hurt  by  that  great  hollow 
boom  at  New  York  Mills  a  dozen  years  ago 
than  by  any  other  untoward  accident  which 
ever  befell  the  breed, and  the  excellent  Jerseys 
have  carried  a  threatening  disease  all  over  the 
West  through  the  equally  crazy  boom  of  the 
last  few  years.  Moreover,  all  we  live  for  is 
not  butter,  but  yet  the  Short-horn  to  day  puts 
more  batter  into  the  market  than  10  times  the 
number  of  Jerseys  are  doing,  and  this  it  does 
through  its  grades.  Of  milk  I  say  nothing ;  if 
I  did,  the  Jerseys  would  be  drowned  under  an 
ocean  flood. 

A  remarkable  case  which  recently  occurred 
has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inchoate  or  undeveloped  diseases  in 
animals.  It  was  the  death  of  the  fool  hardy 
man  who  leaped  from  the  Brooklyn  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  and  was  killed  by  striking  the 
water  on  his  side.  A  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  developed  the  fact  that  this  man,  who 
was  a  picture  of  robust  health,  was  really 
seriously  diseased,  or  at  least  carried  in  vari¬ 
ous  organs  the  seeds  of  several  fatal  diseases. 
The  kidneys  contained  several  cysts,  and  one 
was  marked  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tis¬ 
sues.  The  lungs  were  taberoulosed  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  man  exhibited  a  remarkable 
instance  of  how  perfect  health  could  exist 
with  so  much  natural  tendency  to  disease. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  man’s  habits  and  course 
of  life  kept  these  diseases  in  a  latent  condi¬ 
tion,  aud  preserved  his  health  and  vigor.  Any 
mistake  in  bis  regimen  might  have  started 
these  seeds  into  active  development,  and  he 
might  have  soon  been  attacked  by  fatal 
disease.  _  _ 

Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare  or  even 
uncommon,  and  it  is  equally  true  in  case  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  shows  how  very  importautit 
is  that  diseases  should  be  prevented  or  evaded 
by  precautions,  and  not  left  to  be  cured.  It 
shows  too, why  it  is  that  when  any  untoward  in¬ 
fluences,  as  of  weather,  or  the  effect  of  a  bad 
season  on  the  food,  occur,  disease  becomes 
prevalent;  epidemics  or  epizootics  spread  and 
what  is  supposed  to  be  contagion  is  far  more 
the  effects  of  a  prevalent  cause  upon  a  pre¬ 
viously  existing  unheulthful  pondition  in  a 
large  number  of  animals. 

The  time  in  now  drawing  near  when  these 
precautions  may  be  put  in  practice,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  serious  losses  among  swine  by 
what  is  called  cholera.  In  spite  of  the  prob¬ 
able  objections  which  may  be  made  by  some 
persons  who  will  believe  nothing  else  than 
that  hog  cholera  canuot  be  avoided  or  pre¬ 
vented,  I  will  repeat  that  it  is  wholly  prevent¬ 
able.  A  well  known  farmer  in  Illinois  who 
has  a  large  herd  of  swine,  says,  in  regard  to 
this  disease,  “Efforts  must  be  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  not  to  cure.”  He  is  right,  for  this  is 
the  whole  practice  of  medicine  both  human 
and  animal,  so  far  as  l  know  of  both  of  these. 
History  at  least  proves  the  truth  of  this.  All 
the  most  fatal  contagious  diseases  are  now 
avoided  by  the  excellent  sanitary  regulations 
which  prevail  in  the  cities  and  in  rural  local¬ 
ities,  by  reason  of  the  better  knowledge  spread 
abroad  by  good  agricultural  journals. 


There  are  examples  of  large  herds  of  swine  in 
the  midst  of  contagion,  as  it  is  called,  which 
always  escape.  I  know  a  large  hog  raiser  who 
has  been  in  the  business  since  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  Central  Illinois,  3U  years  ago,  who 
has  never  lost  a  hog  by  cholera.  He  is  precise 
and  careful  in  breeding  only  from  mature  and 
healthy  animals;  he  always  grows  clover  for 
his  hog  pasture;  he  dries  the  soft  corn  thor¬ 
oughly  in  a  kilu  before  feeding  it,  and  mixes 
it  with  sound  old  corn,  aud  be  grows  a  good 
many  pumpkins.  HU  hogs  are  kept  in  a  good 
shelter,  the  troughs  are  kept  clean  aud  the  w  a- 
ter  is  from  a  cistern,  and  is  pure,  Cholera 
germs  find  no  favorable  soil  in  which  to  grow 
in  these  hogs.  We  might  as  well  expect 


thorns,  thistles  and  other  foul  weeds  to  grow 
on  the  bare  sands  of  the  shores,  where  the 
seed  may  fall  but  has  no  encouragement  to 
germinate. 

I  know  another  case.  This  is  in  Kansas.  A 
large  farmer  there  has  been  in  the  pork  busi¬ 
ness  since  1872.  Every  year  he  has  lost  many 
hogs,  and  is  a  poor  man ,  He  feeds  in  a  lot  on  a 
creek  bottom  for  the  sake  of  the  water.  The 
dead  hogs  are  never  buried,  but  are  consumed 
by  the  survivors.  The  watering  holes  are.and 
always  have  been,  pools  of  the  most  offensive 
filth.  The  hogs  get  all  the  soft  and  smutty 
corn.  This  has  been  the  usual  way,  and  is 
continued  on  the  old  principle  that  it  can 
not  be  helped,  because  there  is  no  time  to 
make  any  change,  in  the  feeding  season,  and 
no  occasion  for  it  at  aDy  other  time. 

There  is  time  now,  aud  every  occasion  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  urgiug  that  meas¬ 
ures  be  taken  in  time  to  combat  this  disease 
and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  herds  by  fortifying 
them  against  its  entrance. 

We  are  just  now  struck  hard  by  another 
folly.  Kansas  farmers  have  been  paying 
much  attention  to  sheep  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  flocks.  Most  creditable  success 
has  repaid  their  efforts.  I  bave  frequently 
mentioned  what  has  been  done  in  this  way, and 
a  year  ago  gave  a  number  of  instances  of  how 
profitably  many  flocks  had  been  graded  up, 
and  now  many  of  these  very  men  who  have 
been  patiently  working  and  waiting  for  years, 
are  kicking  down  the  structures  they  have 
built  up,  just  because  of  a  popular  delusion 
which  prevails  that  sheep  are  not  profitable. 
Some  of  these  men  have  made  75  per  cent, 
every  year  from  their  flocks,  and  some  have 
done  better,  and  now  they  are  grumbling  be¬ 
cause  they  are  selling  sheep  at  25 cents  a  head, 
and  the  price  is  their  own  making.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  the  sheep  business  is  marked  by 
periodical  panics  and  eras  of  utter  foolishness, 
wbieh  are  unknown  iu  any  other  business 
whatever.  Men  slowly  build  up,  like  a  boy 
with  bis  house  of  cards,  and  then,  still  like  the 
child,  because  one  card  does  not  fit,  he  slaps 
over  the  whole  thing  and  goes  into  a  fit  of  the 
sulks. 

A  Kansas  stockman  is  making  quite  a  com¬ 
motion  by  his  manner  of  dishorning  his  cat¬ 
tle.  He  simply  saws  off  the  horns  close  to 
the  skull  and  leaves  the  wound  to  cure  itself. 
He  avers  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  cattle  which 
leave  the  stanchions  and  go  to  feeding.  I  re¬ 
member  how  much  was  said  a  year  or  more 
ago,  when  I  suggested  the  advantage  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  embryo  horn  from  the  calf’s 
skull.  This  is  not  a  painful  operation;  not  so 
much  so  as  docking  a  lamb’s  tail,  and  not  one- 
hundredth  part  so  much  as  castrating  an 
animal.  Yet  we  do  these  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  and  profit,  and  why  should  we  not 
remove  the  horns,  which  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance  and  a  source  of  much  danger  to  the 
owners  of  the  cattle. 


[Friend  “Stockman”  has  seut  us  a  considera¬ 
ble  installment  of  “Notes”  in  reply  to  the  crit¬ 
icisms  which  have  appeared  in  our  columns 
with  regard  to  his  expressed  views  on  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro  pneumonia  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  his  language  is  terse  and  vigorous, 
but  the  subject  has  already  been  so  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Rural  that  anything  originul 
or  even  novel  on  it,  couM[hardly  be  expected, 
and  there  is  so  much  pressure  on  our  space  by 
other  matter,  that  we  are  forced  to  exclude, 
for  the  present  at  least,  all  further  discussion 
of  the  topic.  All  parties  have  had  their  “say,” 
and  the  columns  of  the  Rural  are  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  its  readers,  not  for  the  aspersion 
or,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  even  for  the  vindi¬ 
cation  of  its  contributors. — Eos.] 

♦  ♦  »  — 

EACH  HAS  A  PLACE. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Jersey  cows  will  make  more  butter  than 
any  other  breed.  While  this  statement  is 
made  in  the  most  flat-footed  manner.  I  am  not 
so  blind  that  I  do  not  see  and  accord  to 
other  b  reeds  special  merits.  It  is  now  almost 
a  dozen  years  since  1  wrote  up  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  an  account  of  fresh  meat 
shipments  to  Europe.  At  that  tune,  Timothy 
C.  Kastman,  the  pioneer  and  great  shipper  of 
the  Union  Block  Yards,  New  York  City,  told 
me  the  lack  was  beef  good  enough  to  ship. 
Steers  which  would  dress  not  lees  than  800 
pounds  were  required  for  the  foreign  market, 
and  these  were  hard  to  get.  I  promised  him 
to  urge  upon  Western  beef  makers  the  use  of 
Short-horn  blood,  aud  improve  the  beef  and 
increase  the  weight,  and  I  did  so,  not  only  in 
the  report  for  the  Government,  but  through 
the  press. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Eastman  ho 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  at  the 
improvement  which  had  been  made,  so  much 


to  the  credit  of  the  Short-horns,  though  he 
did  not  attribute  it  altogether  to  them. 

There  are  the  amiable  and  noble  Herefords. 
At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  last  year  I 
really  thought  the  Hereford  grades  the  hand¬ 
somest  cattle  on  exhibition.  They  were 
grand,  and  it  was  a  drawn  battle  between 
them  and  the  Short-horns  which  were  best.  I 
was  glad  of  this,  not  because  I  want  to  see  the 
Short  Horns  in  the  background,  but  when  a 
race  is  close  there  is  more  interest,  and  the 
hind  animal  has  some  chance.  Aristocracy 
or  “oneocracy”  is  not  good.  It  seems  to  roe  that 
the  Herefords  are  the  gentlest-looking  cattle 
of  all  breeds.  They  don’t  look  as  though  they 
could  get  excited  or  ferocious.  They  may 
not  equal  the  Short-horns  in  width  and  thick 
ness  of  loin  and  choice  roasts,  but  they  are 
good  enough.  With  two  such  magnificent 
breeds  the  wants  of  the  foreign  shippers  should 
be  supplied  with  the  best  of  beef,  and  the  prai¬ 
ries  ought  to  be  satisfied.  For  the  more  ex¬ 
posed  and  scanty  plains  the  polled  breeds 
are  specialy  adapted,  with  their  thicker  coats 
of  hair  and  sturdier  frames.  They  are  the  pict¬ 
ures  of  hardiness,  and  this  is  not  all — their 
beef  is  good.  They  fatten  easily  and  will 
thrive  where  the  more  stately  Bhort-horn 
and  Hereford  would  be  a  stack  of  bones. 
How  fortunate  we  are  with  our  diversified 
climates  and  pastures  to  have  cattle  suited  to 
them  all,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  has  been  obtained  By  utilizing  all  of 
these  breeds  in  the  localities  and  conditions 
suited  to  them,  we  can  turn  prairie  and  plain 
into  beef-producing  pastures,  and  all  our  sur¬ 
plus  fodder  into  profit.  Short- horns  cannot  fill 
all  of  this  demau  i,  nor  can  the  Jersey,  all 
that  is  wanted  in  the  way  of  milk.  Other 
breeds  help  us  out  in  these  respects. 


Off  in)  fjnshffit&ri). 


IMITATION  BUTTER. — HOW  TO  RE¬ 
FORM  THE  EVIL. 


ROYAL  EDWARDS. 

Let  us  recognize  the  power  of  the  enemy. — 

How  to  restore  genuine  butter  to  the  place 

it  should  never  have  lost. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  dairy  interest, 
and  the  best  friends  of  the  makers  of  imita¬ 
tions  of  butter  are  those  who  are  too  ignorant, 
too  lazy  or  too  nasty  to  make  good  butter,  or 
to  keep  it  pure  aud  sweet  when  made.  The 
stuffs  sold  by  such  people  destroy  by  associa¬ 
tion  the  virtues  of  butter  made  by  intelligent, 
painstaking  and  neat  housewives.  It  has  by 
containiuutiou  helped  to  bring  the  mass  of 
true  butter  into  bad  odor  with  the  public.  Is 
it  not  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  the  dairy 
interest  to  promptly  help  to  reform  the  evil? 
Can  that  reform  be  best  accomplished  by 
charging  with  all  manner  of  abominations 
those  who  offer  to  consumers  what  butter- 
makers  have  never  provided — a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  that,  whatever  its  secret  character 
may  be,  is  at  least  uniformly  pleasant  in  color 
odor,  texture  and  flavor?  Will  it  not  be  wiser 
to  frankly  admit  al  1  that  can  be  justly  claimed 
for  the  imitations,  to  recognize  the  full  power 
of  the  enemy,  rather  than  to  deceive  ourselves 
and  our  friends  by  underestimating  or  by 
misrepresenting  him,  and  to  seek  for  better 
ways  than  have  been  adopted  for  meeting  the 
encroachments  of  the  dealer  iu  bogus  butter? 

Some  success  worth  mention  has  attended 
efforts  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  spurious  butter,  except 
under  regulations  intended  to  protect  the 
buyer  and  the  maker  of  honest  butter.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  this  matter  iu  the 
face  squarely,  and  decide  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  probability  that  those  laws  will  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  imitations  find  their  way  to  the 
consumer  through  too  many  devious  and  hid¬ 
den  ways  to  leave  much  hope  that  the  traffic 
can  be  suppressed.  Some  of  the  channels  by 
which  bogus  butter  readies  the  consumer,  lead 
through  the  milk-room  of  farmers  the  laws 
are  designed  to  protect.  Some  of  those  farm¬ 
ers  sell  oleomargarine  us  the  honest  product 
of  their  own  chums.  At  the  time  when  peti¬ 
tions  were  circulating  for  signatures  in  the 
West,  asking  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois 
to  pass  a  law  to  restrain  makers  of  imitations 
of  butter  fro  n  practicing  deceit  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  farmers  were  sending  to  Chicago  for  the 
addresses  of  dealers  in  such  imitations.  Those 
farmers  stated,  as  their  reasons  for  asking  for 
the  addressee,  that  their  neighbors  were  mix¬ 
ing  and  selling  oleomargarine  with  butter, 
aud  that  no  honest  man  could  successfully 
compete  with  them;  therefore  these  corre¬ 
spondents  determined  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
miscreants.  It  might  be  unwise  to  hazard  a 
guess  here,  as  to  the  number  of  meu  who  are 
engaged  sending  oleomargarine  and  kindred 
goods  from  their  farms  to  market. 

Knowing  that  such  frauds  are  committed 
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how  can  any  honest  man  fail  to  see  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  maker  of  the  pure  article  lies 
in  building  up  a  reputation  that  shall  put  him 
far  above  the  competition  of  those  who  can 
not  prove  a  clear  record?  Does  it  not  rest 
with  the  honest  maker  of  butter,  with  the 
shipper  and  with  the  retailer  to  do  more  than 
can  be  done  by  legislative  enactments,  to  re¬ 
store  genuine  butter  to  the  place  it  should 
have  never  lost?  From  that  place  no  mixture 
of  tallow,  lard,  oils,  and  other  material  could 
ever  drive  the  pure,  fragrant  product  of  cream, 
well  managed,  if  enough  of  the  latter  could  be 
furnished  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  places  in  which  bogus  butter  is 
made  are  said  to  be  abominably  filthy;  but 
so  are  many  of  the  places  where  the  genuine 
article  is  produced.  Some  manufactories  of 
the  spurious  goods  are  known  to  be  managed 
with  strict  regard  for  cleanliness  in  every 
operation,  as  are  also  many  home  dairies. 
Misrepresentation  of  these  facts  can  not  long 
go  undetected,  and  will  react  harmfully. 

A  significant  fact  not  much  commented 
upon,  is  that  consumers  are  not,  apparently, 
especially  urgent  in  trying  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  imitation  butter.  Some  time  ago  con¬ 
sumers  observed  that  butter  put  before  them 
in  restaurants,  hotels,  boarding  bouses,  and 
at  last  in  private  houses,  suddenly  lost  the 
variety  of  odors  and  of  colors  it  once  had,  and 
became  uniform  in  color,  texture,  flavor  and 
fragrance.  At  tbe  same  time  they  were  told 
by  tbe  press  that  immeuse  quantities  of  bogus 
butter  wore  finding  their  way  to  the  tables  of 
tbe  people,  aud  that,  too,  in  a  guise  so  like 
that  of  the  best  creamery  as  to  deceive  the 
very  elect.  The  ringed,  streaked  aud  speckled 
stuff  had  disappeared.  It  was  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  that  so  sweeping  a  reform  could  have 
been  effected, in  so  short  a  time,  in  making  and 
in  handling  butter.  Only  one  inference  was 
possible:  consumers  saw  that  they  had  been 
entertaining  the  enemy  unawares.  Will  it  be 
surprising  if  the  masses  accept  the  less  offen¬ 
sive  compound  as  a  desirable,  or  at  least  as  a 
tolerable  substitute  fora  palutabie  but  practi¬ 
cally  almost  unattainable  food  ? 

If  every  family  that  makes  butter  to  sell 
will  adopt  business-like  practices  in  disposing 
of  its  surplus, it  will  mJver  have  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  The  first  step  in  building 
up  a  direct  trade  that  will  absorb  every  ounce 
of  the  butter  as  soon  as  it  is  offered,  should  be 
the  production  of  a  thoroughly  first-class  ar¬ 
ticle.  How  this  may  be  done  the  Rukaz,  has 
told  many  times,  clearly.  The  second  step 
should  be  putt)  ug  the  butter  into  perfectly  pure 
packages,  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  aud 
as  neat  and  attractive  as  such  packages  can 
be  made  at  reasonable  cost.  Sbrowd  men 
have  learned  that  a  good  profit  can  be  made 
on  the  most  common  articles  in  every-day  use 
by  simply  putting  those  goods  up  in  conVen- 
•  ient  and  tasteful  coverings.  What  can  be 
cheaper  than  gravel — plain,  common  gx-avel 
from  the  shore  or  the  sand  bunk— yet  this 
material,  “cheap  as  dirt"  is  put  up  in  tidy 
pasteboard  boxes,  covered  by  showy  labels, 
aud  sold  at  a  profit  that  takes  the  transaction 
“out  of  percentage  and  into  larceny.” 

That  natural  and  lovely  modesty,  which 
hides  so  many  of  our  lights  under  a  bushel, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  step  in  here,  to  keep 
the  maker  from  placing  his  or  her  name 
where  it  must  be  seen  by  all  who  set  eyes  on 
the  package,  or  on  the  butter  that  is  in  it. 
The  buyer  will  not  object,  for  the  brand  is  a 
guaranty  of  purity  he  will  be  only  too  proud 
to  show,  aud  that  showing  will  bring  new 
customers. 

Dealiug  thus  with  the  consumer,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  desirable  article  will  gain  several 
advantages.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  will  be  tho  securing  of  a  steady  sale,  at 
prices  considerably  higher  than  the  local 
dealer  will  pay.  Superior  skill  and  care 
would  secure  a  just  reward.  The  delicious 
production  by  tho  tidy  housewife  would  not 
be  exposed  to  contamination  and  ruin  by  con¬ 
tact  with  rancid  grease  brought  to  the 
“store”  l>y  some  frowzy  slattern,  but  would 
reach  the  consumer  as  sweet  as  a  souud  nut, 
aud  us  delightful  as  a  dream  of  the  fragrant 
meadows  of  June. 

In  large  cities  shops  have  at  various  times 
beeu  opened  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
a  thoroughly  good  quality  of  genuine,  home¬ 
made  butter.  Whether  or  not  these  shops 
have  beeu  successful  does  not  appear.  It  is 
an  instructive  indication  of  the  density  o(  the 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  butter,  that  many 
of  these  Bhops  have  boon  in  damp,  musty 
basements  of  decaying  buildings.  People  who 
know  how  ready  butter  is  to  absorb  every 
odor,  do  not  believe  that  any  good  thing  eau 
come  out  of  such  u  place. 

The  ideal  place  for  the  storing  or  for 
the  sale  of  butter  should  be  above  tho 
ground;  should  be  built  of  brick,  tile  or 
stone,  and  finished  with  cement,  stone  or 
other  impervious  material,  so  that  no  decay¬ 
ing  substance  may  obtain  lodgment  therein. 
The  ventilation  must  bo  as  nearly  perfect  as 


tbe  present  condition  of  human  knowledge 
can  make  such  a  place.  No  single  ounce  of 
butter  In  the  slightest  degree  “off”  in  odor  or 
in  flavor  should  be  permitted  to  enter.  No 
wooden  or  other  porous  package  should  be 
admitted,  if  it  has  ever  contained  butter,  or 
any  substance  the  odor  of  which  would  injure 
butter. 

When  all  that  has  been  suggested  shall  have 
beeu  done,  by  the  farmer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  his  pastures  and  watering  places  are 
pure,  by  the  butter-maker,  who  should  see  to 
it  that  every  surrounding  of  the  milk,  cream 
and  butter  shall  be  perfectly  clean  and  inof¬ 
fensive,  and  by  the  dealer  to  whom  the  finished 
product  may  be  entrusted,  the  maker  of  a 
really  good  article  might  adopt  and  record  in 
the  Patent  Ollice  at  Washington  some  appro¬ 
priate  trade-mark,  which  should  be  put  upon 
every  package  of  good  butter  he  may  make. 
He  need  then  have  little  fear  that  his  butter 
will  remain  unsold,  or  that  the  competition  of 
bogus  butter  will  seriously  injure  his  business. 
Dealers  in  fraudulent  goods  will  scarcely  in¬ 
cur  heavy  penalties  by  willingly  infringing 
upon  rights  protected  by  national  laws.  But 
if  the  latter  prove  ineffective  for  the  purpose, 
they  cau  no  doubt  be  changed  so  that  they  will 
afford  ample  protection  to  all  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  produce  really  wholesome, 
pure,  aud  palatable  butter.  Those  who  can 
not  or  will  not  do  this  can  not  justly  ask  that 
they  should  be  aided  in  their  efforts  to  foist 
upon  the  public  an  article  of  food,  inferior  to 
the  imitation  in  appearance,  peifume,  taste 
and  wholesomeness. 

Cook  Co.  111. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  COTTON- WORM. 


The  devastations  of  the  cotton-worm,  though 
very  great,  are  held  in  check  by  many  natural 
enemies.  Hogs,  dogs,  cats,  coons,  bats  and 
birds  are  their  largest  enemies 
after  man.  But  the  greatest 
number  of  their  foes  are  found 
among  insects,  some  of  which 
we  will  illustrate  and  describe 
in  this  and  a  succeeding  ar¬ 
ticle.  At  Fig.  296  is  one  of 
the  jumping  spiders,  aud  Pig. 
297  shows  Oxyopes  viridans,  a 
large,  pale-green  spider  with 
long,  spiny  legs  Both  of 
upon  the  cotton- worms,  as  do 
smaller  spiders.  The  Aphis 


Fig.  296. 

these  prey 
also  many 


Fig.  297. 


lions  are  the  larvae  of  the  golden-eyed  lace¬ 
wing  flies,  insects  with  slender  bodies  and 
gauze-like  wings.  The  larva*  are  very  vora¬ 
cious.  Their  eggs  are  white,  and  supported 
on  long  foot  stalks,  as  shown  at  Fig.  298.  Fig. 


Fig.  298. 


299  represents  the  Aphis  lion  in  all  stages.  It 
devours  the  eggs  and  uewly  hatched  larvae  of 
the  cotton-worm.  The  Rear  horse,  Camel 


Fig.  299. 


Cricket,  or  Devil’s  Riding- Horse,  (Mantis 
Carolina),  is  a  useful  insect.  It  winters  in  the 
egg  state,  and  its  peculiar  egg-masses,  Fig.  800, 
are  abundant  upou  twigs  during  the  Winter. 
The  Spined  Soldier-bug  (Arum  spinosa),  anil 
the  Green  Soldier  bug  (ltaphigaster  hilaris), 
Fig.  801,  prey  upon  the  cotton-worm.  The 
Thicked-tbighed  Metapodius  (  Acanthoeeph- 
ala  femora ta),  shown  at  Fig.  802,  percepti¬ 
bly  diminishes  the  worms  wheu  it  appears  iu 
a  cotton  Held,  At  Fig.  303  is  shown  the  Rapa¬ 
cious  Soldier-bug  (Siuea  multispiuosa).  Wheu 
young  this  beetle  attacks  only  plant  lice,  but 


after  attaining  its  full  growth  it  also  attacks 
larger  insects,  such  as  the  cotton-worm,  the 
Colorado  Potato-Beetle,  etc.  It  is  brownish  in 


Fig.  301. 


Fig.  300.  Fig.  303. 

color,  with  a  reddish  stripe  down  the  abdo¬ 
men.  At  Fig.  304  is  shown  one  of  the  Asilus- 
flies  or  Robber  flies— Erax  apicalis.  These 
insects  are  common  in  the  cotton  fields,  and 
destroy  the  cotton-moths;  but  they  also  kill 


Fig.  302, 


useful  insects,  being  specially  objectionable 
because  they  prey  upon  wasps  and  bees.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  they  would  be  classed  among 
the  very  best  friends  of  the  planter. 

There  are  several  Tiger-beetles  very  useful 
in  the  cotton  fields.  The  Carolina  Tiger -beetle 


Fig.  304.  Fig.  305. 

(Tetracha  Carolina),  is  shown  at  Fig  305.  It 
is  of  a  brilliant  metallic  color;  the  eyes,  legs 
and  mouth  parts  are  of  a  dirty  white.  The 
Virgiuia  Tiger-beetle  (T.  Virginica),  shown  at 
Fig  306,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  yellowish  comma-shaped  marks  at  the 
end  of  each  wing-cover.  At  Fig.  307  are 


Fig.  306. 


shown  other  tiger-beetles  that  are  use¬ 
ful  to  the  cottou  planters.  The  ground  beetles 
do  much  good  by  destroying  injurious  insects. 
They  remain  duriug  the  day  under  sticks  aud 
stones,  aud  go  out  at  night  to  hunt  their  prey. 
The  larva*  live  iu  similar  situations,  and  are 
also  nearly  always  predaceous.  At  Fig.  308 
is  shown  a  large  green  species,  Calosonia  scru¬ 
tator.  At  Fig.  809  are  the  beetle  and  larva  of 
C.  callidum;  at  Fig.  810  is  shown  a  similar 
beetle,  Harpalus  caliginosus;  and  at  Fig.  811 
its  larva  armed  with  strong  jaws  and  capable 
of  destroying  numberless  insects. 


THE  ISOSOMA  AGAIN. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  from 
Dr.  Riley  in  the  Rural  of  May,  as  I  always 


do  anything  from  his  able  pen.  Of  course,  I 
knew  all  the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Riley  before 
I  published  the  article  which  he  regrets. 
I  can  but  think,  however,  that  the  regrets 
are  unnecessary,  for,  even  granting  that  my 


Fig.  307 


Isosoma  nigrum  is  I.  hordei  (Harris),  still  I 
think  my  article  was  needed. 

Fitch  gives  the  fullest  account  of  I.  hordei 
(Seventh  Report,  p.  25).  He  says:  “The  an- 
tennre  are  black,  with  the  basal  joint  pale 
tawny-yellow.”  He  says  “the  mouth  is 
chestnut  red.”  Fitch  in  describing  his  four 
species,  which  both  Harris  and  W alsh  thought, 
and  without  doubt  correctly,  were  ouly  varie¬ 
ties,  says:  “These  four  insects  are  closely 


alike  in  their  size,  form  and  sculpture,  the 
difference  in  the  color  of  their  legs  being  the 
most'conspicuous  and  almost  the  only  char¬ 
acter  whereby  they  are  distinguished  frou> 
each  other.” 

Harris  ;See  Injurious  Insects,  page  554)  says 
nothing  about  the  color  of  antemue.  Dr. 
Harris  evidently  had  Fitch's  description  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  in  criticising  Fitch’s  view  of 


Fig.  309. 


different  species,  it  is  strange  that  he  should 
say  (.See  Injurious  Insects,  p.  568),  “The  only 
apparent  difference  between  them  consists  in 
the  color  of  the  fore  shanks."  Mr.  Walsh 
makes  the  same  assertion  in  his  criticism.  (See 
American  Entomologist  Vol.  1  p.  330).  It 
seems  strange  that  three  observers  so  careful 


Fig.  310. 


Fig.  311. 


and  so  accurate  at  description  should  have 
made  no  reference  to  the  scape  and  mouth- 
parts,  supposing,  as  Dr.  Riley  thinks,  that 
1  these  were  black,  except  in  case  of  Fitch’s 
variety,  tritiei  (Dr.  Riley,  iu  a  letter  to  me, 
makes  a  stronger  cas«  than  he  mas.  es  ju  the 
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Rural,  in  the  remark  that  he  has  specimens 
taken  from  the  same  region  in  Virginia,  some 
with  black  and  some  with  yellow  scape  and 
mouth-parts).  Of  our  nigrum.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  hundreds  of  specimens,  and 
in  every  ease  the  scape  and  mouth  parts  are 
wholly  black,  while  the  amount  of  yellow  on 
the  legs  is  subject  to  variation.  I  first  thought 
these  I.  hordei,  but  the  above  facts,  together 
with  others  mentioned  in  the  article,  made  me 
think  differently.  Surely  if  I.  nigrum  is 
identical  in  speeies  with  I,  hordei,  then  from 
what  appears  above,  it  must  be  a  variety,  and 
varieties  are  only  species  not  yet  matured. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  think  to  question  the 
opinion  of  so  admirable  an  artist  as  Dr.  Riley, 
yet  I  think  the  drawings  were  very  carefully 
made.  In  the  transfer  from  drawing  to  elec¬ 
trotype  the  pro  notutu  of  the  male  was  acci¬ 
dentally  doubled,  and  the  shading  of  the  wings 
made  to  resemble  hairs  a  little  too  much.  Yet 
we  thought  the  drawings  very  fair.  The  ab¬ 
domens  shown  by  Dr.  Riley  are  not  like  those 
of  our  I.  nigrum.  They  are  different  in  width 
of  joints,  and  ours  are  quite  hairy,  especially 
near  the  posterior  end. 

I  examiued  maay  larvae,  and  all  were  alike, 
and  were  illustrated  in  the  article.  In  securing 
these  larvaj  all  were  taken  from  the  straws, 
which,  taken  at  the  same  time  aud  place  and 
left  undisturbed,  gave  us  almost  as  many  flies 
as  there  were  larva** 1  and  only  one  single  para¬ 
site.  and  hence  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Riley  as 
to  my  description  can  hardly  be  possible.  I 
think  there  can  not  be  a  possible  chance  that 
it  was  the  Seroiotellus  that  was  described. 

An  entomologist  who  has  given  this  subject 
much  study,  writes  n_e  that  he  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  all  these  species  of  Isosoma  are 
reallv  varieties  of  the  one  species  of  I.  hordei. 
Of  course,  we  may  hope  to  decide  this  by  fur¬ 
ther  study  and  observation. 

Agr.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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HARDINESS  OF  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural,  my  con¬ 
fident  opinion  that  Crimson  Clover  would 
withstand  the  climate  of  New  York  is  made 
to  appear  unsound  by  reports  of  experimental 
trials  in  Kansas  and  Michigan.  If  Crimson 
Clover  be  seeded  here  in  the  Spriog,  it  will 
share  the  fate  which  befell  it  in  Kansas — it 
will  be  smothered  by  faster  growing  weeds, 
and  perhaps  scorched  and  killed  by  the  sun. 
purely  this  does  not  show  it  is  not  adapted  to 
Kansas. 

As  to  the  report  from  Michigan,  everybody 
who  knows  Crimson  Clover  at  all,  knows  that 
it  is  an  annual.  Prof.  Beal’s  acquaintance 
with  it  seems  to  be  limited  to  its  start;  so  far 
he  is  trustworthy,  no  further.  He  is  at  sea 
afterwards  without  chart  or  compass.  Con¬ 
ceding  bis  assumption— for  he  has  had  nothing 
but  failures,  and  with  him  it  must  be  an  as¬ 
sumption — that  wb  have  something  better  in 
that  line,  any  stockman  can  see,  though  the 
Professor  cannot,  that  Crimson  Clover  would 
be  a  boon  to  his  cattle  in  the  Early  Spring, 
though  there  might  be  a  better  forage  plant 
two  or  three  weeks  later  on. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  he  has  tried  it 
five  years  or  more,  and  “none  of  it  has  ever 
passed  through  the  Winter  alive.”  Now  if 
these  trials  have  been  made  under  conditions 
favorable  to  success,  I  will  bow  to  the 
authority,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  prize 
ring,  “throw  up  the  sponge.”  But  the  report 
is  silent  upon  essential  points.  No  report  can 
be  of  value,  unless  the  time  of  seeding  be 
given,  and  how  long  before  frost. 

I  have  conceded  that  the  Professor’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  plant  at  the  outset  of  its  young 
life,  and  in  one  phase  of  its  being,  is  thorough. 
It  does  start,  as  he  says,  slowly,  and,  more,  it 
begins  life  tender.  At  this  stage  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  “eauld  blast”  in 
Michigan,  or  in  Louisiana,  it  will  give  up  the 
ghost  at  once.  It  will  not  live  till  the  Win¬ 
ter,  but  will  be  destroyed  then  and  there.  I 
have  tried  it  here  by  planting  too  close  upon 
frost,  and  it  disappeared  from  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  Winter  Bet  in.  But  if  the  youug 
plant  be  “sheltered  from  the  cauld  blast,”  if 
the  seeding,  in  other  words,  be  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer— in  J  uly  and  August— I  still  venture  to 
think  it  will  withstand  the  New  York  climate. 
After  the  plant  attains  to  an  age  of  H  orn  30  to 
60  days,  I  believe  it  to  be  as  Uardy  as  any 
other  clover.  These  are  not  wild  harum- 
scarum  opinions;  they  are  based  upon  ob¬ 
served  facts.  In  the  past  five  years  the  peach 
buds  here  have  been  killed  twice — there  were 
no  blooms  in  the  Spring — yet  this  clover  was 
not  hurt.  d.  s.  hicks. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 


ROOT  SYSTEM  OF  YOUNG  CORN. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Plumb,  in 
the  Rural  of  April  4,  on  my  notes  of  Decern 


ber  14,  were  a  surprise  to  me,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  point 
which  I  wished  to  establish.  Briefly  it  is  this: 
two  kernels  of  corn  planted  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions  as  regards  the  air  and  soil, 
will  begin  their  permanent  working  root  sys¬ 
tem  at  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  no  matter  at  what 
depth  they  are  planted,  or  whether  one  is 
planted  deeper  than  the  other.  The  practical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that 
to  plant  the  seed  below  a  certain  depth  will 
delay  the  plant  in  becoming  self  supporting 
by  getting  its  leaves  to  the  air,  and  it  will  be 
much  exhausted  by  its  long,  unnatural  effort 
to  reach  the  surface.  I  do  not  thiuk  Mr. 
Plumb  will  question  this  point,  or  the  con¬ 
clusions  therefrom. 

Applying  practically  the  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  a  young  corn  plant,  we  can  readily 
see  the  need  of  preparing  a  seed-bed  in  which 
the  moisture  aud  other  conditions  necessary 
for  growth,  are  uniform  over  the  whole  field, 
and  then  planting  the  seed  at  a  depth  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  this.  If  the  ground  is  moist, 
plant  shallow:  if  dry,  more  deeply.  As,  each 
year,  a  large  part  of  oar  Western  corn  land 
is  slightingly  prepared,  most  farmers  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  planting  quite  deep  to 
insure  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  results 
can  everywhere  be  seen  in  the  poor,  uneven 
stand  and  inferior  crops. 

Some  of  Mr.  Plumb’s  strictures  are  so  severe 
that  I  canuot  help  noticing  them.  The  torru 
“moisture  line”  was  used  for  convenience  and 
simplicity.  It  was  not  in  the  scope  of  a  short 
article  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of 
those  conditions  which  determine  the  position 
of  the  first  node  and  its  root  system,  nor  would 
it  be  profitable  to  do  so  here.  Many  com 
plants  show  a  tendency  toward  being  tap- 
rooted  at  first,  but  this  is  of  no  material  im¬ 
port,  for  the  later  and  principal  roots  are 
lateral  from  the  nodes.  The  first  roots  from 
the  kernel  are  of  no  practical  U3e  after  the 
plant  is  established.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Plumb’s  illustrations  are  not  more  complete. 
The  depth  aloue  at  which  the  seed  was  planted 
is  hardly  sufficient  data  from  which  to  form 
definite  conclusions.  L.  E.  b. 


farm  Cccmomi}. 


FLOOD  FENCES. 

F.  B  BROCK. 


To  farmers  having  land  on  creek  bottoms 
or  places  subject  to  periodical  overflow,  which 
they  wish  to  inclose,  a  good  flood-fence  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  thing.  The  design,  Fig.  812,  repre¬ 


sents  a  fence  calculated  to  swing  upon  its 
lower  stringer  as  a  pivot,  and  lie  prostrate 
during  the  flood,  only  requiring  to  be  raised 
up  after  it  is  over.  The  cut  shows  a  siugle 
panel,  the  fence  being  composed  of  a  series 
of  similar  panels  acting  independently  of  each 
other.  The  lower  stringer  has  rounded  ends, 
fitted  into  round  holes  in  two  short  posts, 
which  are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground. 

Each  panel  is  built  of  upright  pieces  nailed 
securely  to  this  journaled  lower  rail,  and  to  a 
transverse  board  at  the  top,  and  has  the  up¬ 
right  pieces  on  the  up-stream  side.  At  each 
side  there  is  a  pivoted  brace.  The  braces  are 
planted  in  the  earth  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  water  flows,  and  the  fence  rests 
upon  them,  leaning  slightly  in  that  direction. 
The  action  of  a  strong  current  of  water  na¬ 
turally  pulls  out  the  braces,  and  the  fence, 
revolving  on  its  pivoted  lower  rail,  turns  in 
the  other  direction  and  floats  at  anchor.  It  is 
further  protected  by  an  embankment  of  earth 
or  stone  into  which  the  braces  are  fixed,  acid 
which  slants  up  so  as  to  carry  the  force  of  the 
current  above  the  fence  when  It  lies  prostrate. 

This  fence  can  also  be  used  along  highways 
where  the  snow  drifts  badly,  as  it  can  be  laid 
down  in  the  Fall  and  quickly  put  in  place  in 
Spring. 

DEVICE  FOR  TETHERING  A  BULL. 


Having  occasion  to  tether  a  Jersey  bull 
this  Spring,  and  knowing  the  bother  of  put¬ 
ting  down  and  pulling  up  the  tether  pin,  I 
made  a  maul  for  driving  and  an  attachment 


for  pulling  up,  that  I  find  very  convenient. 
The  maul  is  merely  a  section  of  a  “gum” 
tree,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  10 
or  12  inches  long.  The  pulling  up  device  is  a 
piece  of  iron,  shown  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  cut,  at  Fig  313,  nailed  on  the 


side  of  the  maul.  By  putting  a  projecting 
end  of  iron  under  the  head  of  the  tether  pin, 
the  latter  is  easily  raised  out  of  hard  ground. 
I  made  mine  myself,  but  anyone  can  get  the 
blacksmith  to  make  one  in  a  few  minutes  at 
Slight  COSt.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 


Tyranny  of  Herd  Books  —Mr.  F.  Warner, 
in  the  Tribuue,  says: 

“Some  of  1  he  herd  hook  associations  are  exercising 
an  intolerable  tyranny  over  breeders  by  compelling 
them  to  reeord  all  their  animals  before  they  are  a 
year  old,  an  age  at  which  no  exact  Judgment  can 
be  forme  1  of  thetr  value.  What  sense  Is  there  In  re¬ 
cording  barren  nnlmuls  and  forcing  the  owners  to 
pay  fees  for  such  records?  Or  what  justice  la  there 
In  recording  'weeds’  and  scrubs?  Nay,  what  In¬ 
justice  Is  there  not  in  It,  when  the  mere  fact  of  n 
record  holds  out  to  the  public  an  idea  of  excellence 
In  whatever  animals  are  entered?  No  animal  snould 
be  entered  until  It  Is  known  to  be  a  breeder  aud  a 
satisfactory  one,  too.  The  entry  should  be  what  It 
is  understood  to  be— a  certificate  of  its  value  and 
usefulness.” 

The  Associations,  some  of  them,  it  seems  to 
us  are  much  more  intent  on  aceummulating  a 
large  sum,  forced  from  the  breeders,  than  in 
having  their  standard  of  excellence  kept  so 
high  that  the  fact  that  an  animal  is  worthy  of 
record,  adds  something  to  its  value.  A  few 
years  more  of  this  pressure  and  we  shall  see 
some  big  explosions.  Gentlemen,  can’t  you 
see  the  breakers  ahead? 

Mr.  H.  C.  Gardner,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Westtown  Farmers’  Club,  said  farmers 
who  havea  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  should 
keep  the  tools  necessary  to  do  repairing  and 
mending,  and  should  keep  on  hand  a  supply 
of  seasoned  lumber  to  do  repairing  at  short 
notice.  He  speaks  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  as  he  has  a  small  shop  stocked  with  quite 
a  number  of  carpenter’s  tools  and  also  with  a 
forge  and  blacksmith  s  tools,  and  it  is  so  handy 
and  convenient  that  he  thinks  he  could  not  get 
along  without  it,  as  any  sudden  or  uuexpected 
breakage  is  soon  repaired  Instead  of  Bpending 
a  good  part  of  the  day  at  the  village  black¬ 
smith  shop.  A  sensible  conclusion  many 
farmers  would  do  well  to  consider.  Often 
more  is  lost  in  time  spent  in  going  to  the  shop 
than  the  repairs  cost. 

Tricks  for  the  Market.— Our  English 
Cousins  can  distance  any  Yankee  in  the  way 
of  “tricks”  in  preparing  animals  for  market. 
We  learn  from  the  British  Agricultural 
Gazette  that  sheep  are  shorn  into  shape  and 
otherwise  “fixed  up”  so  as  to  make  them  look 
very  “taking,”  The  wool  on  the  back  is  cut 
short  and  that  on  the  sides  nicely  rounded  so 
as  to  make  thorn  look  very  broad.  W  bile  this 
greatly  damages  the  wool,  it  adds  much  to 
the  good  shape  and  appearance  of  the  sheep. 
In  addition,  the  fleece  is  colored  so  us  to  make 
the  sheep  look  as  if  unshorn,  uud  also  to  make 
them  look  as  though  fed  in  different  districts, 
as  in  the  London  market  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  soils  of  certain  counties  impart 
a  distiuct  color  to  sheep  grazed  thereon,  and 
the  favorite  colors  given  artificially  to  the 
sheep  are  those  most  sought  after.  Verily  we 
have  much  to  learn  of  our  English  friends  in 
“tricks  that  are  vain.” 

Experiment  in  Febdino  Silage. — Our 
English  Cousins  are  a  methodical  people,  aud 
take  much  pains  to  get  at  the  truth  of  every¬ 


thing  brought  to  their  notice.  The  past  Win¬ 
ter  the  Experiment  Station  at  Woburn  has 
been  making  some  careful  experiments  in 
feeding  silage.  Eight  cattle  were  selected,  and 
four  were  fed  on  the  same  ration  in  each  case, 
except  that  one  lot  bad  hay  and  roots  and  the 
other  silage.  The  result  was  that  the  four 
oxen  on  silage  fell  quite  below  the  other  four 
on  hay  and  roots,  in  the  added  weight  ac¬ 
quired  during  60  days  on  rations  otherwise  of 
equal  value;  and  those  two  fours,  changing 
places  again,  told  the  story  with  even  added 
emphasis;  for  the  four  on  hay  aud  roots, 
which  had  hitherto  gained,  being  now  placed 
on  silage,  which  again  was  at  first  greedily 
eaten,  actually  lost  in  weight  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  experiment,  while  the  four 
which  bad  done  ill  on  silage  now  did  well  on 
roots  aud  hay.  The  above  is  reported  in  the 
British  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  teaches  us 
that  there  is  still  need  of  some  carefully  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  this  side  of  the  water 
in  this  same  lino,  where  the  scales  shall  bo  the 
j  ud  ges.  _ 

Cruelty  to  Animals.— Mr.  F.  Warner, 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  thus  very  humanely 
calls  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  animals 
that  were  given  to  man  for  use,  not  abuse: 

“Tlie  torture  of  domestic  animals  by  needless  oper¬ 
ations  with  expectation  of  mnklug  a  little  more 
money  from  them,  Isa  grievous  work.  For  Inst  inee, 
the  spaying  of  cows  with  Intent  to  make  them  yield 
a  little  more  milk,  the  capon  Using  of  eoekorcls  or  the 
poniarding  of  pullets  to  make  them  weigh  a  Utile 
more,  aud  the  knocking  off  of  the  horns  of  matured 
animals, are  cruel  ties,  and  therefore  wicked  Dotulu  ■ 
ton  ov«r  the  beasts  of  the  Held  Involves  rospouslblli 
lies  which  cannot  be  Ignored  without  sin.” 

And  yet  in  nothing  does  man  so  ignore  his 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  in  no 
one  thing  does  he  so  cause  them  to  suffer  us  in 
compelling  them  to  endure  the  severities  of 
Wiuter  unprotected,  not  only  in  the  great 
West,  but  in  the  old  settled  East  as  well. 

Lessons  in  the  Treatment  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. — We  find  the  following  remarks 
in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  relating  to  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  this  country :  it  says'Tf  the  mat¬ 
ter  were  not  of  such  serious  import,  it  would  be 
laughable  to  see  the  keen  intelligence  of  Amer¬ 
ica  blindly  carrying  out  in  detail  all  the  er¬ 
rors  and  follies  which  have  been  demonstrated 
by  our  costly  pioneer  cattle-disease  legislation. 
Our  blunders  have  afforded  them  a  gratuit¬ 
ous  lesson,  but  they  have  not  made  a  cent  out 
of  our  failure.  Call  States  local  authorities, 
aud  there  is  the  old  machinery  set  to  work  in 
the  New  World.  The  whole  history  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  England,  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Australia,  has  been  to  teach 
one  simple  remedy,  to  be  prescribed  every 
time,  namely,  the  destruction  of  all  affected 
animals  and  all  animals  which  may  have  be¬ 
come  infected  by  contact  with  them.  No  per¬ 
missive  action  can  ever  carry  this  out.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  a  central  authority,  and 
the  cost  must  be  a  national  one.  State  quar¬ 
antine  against  State,  is  costly  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  nonsense,  there  ueed  be  no  regulations  be¬ 
yond  the  fiat  of  the  destroyer.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  be  likely  to  save  the  United  States 
from  having  pleuro  pneumonia  always  in  her 
midst  as  they  now  have  it  in  Australia.” 
Congress  at  its  next  session  should  thoroughly 
consider  this  matter,  and  we  should  have  some 
system  devised  for  dealing  with  coulageous 
cattle  diseases,  that  should  be  at  once  prompt, 
and  efficient.  The  responsibility  should  be  in 
the  fewest  possible  hands.  Let  these  scourges 
be  promptly  stamped  out,  aud  then  let  us 
have  some  quarantine  regulations  that  will 
be  something  more  than  a  farce,  and  let  us 
see  to  it  that  the  Old  World  plagues  be  no 
more  admitted.  Better  import  no  more  cat¬ 
tle  forever  tbau  infect  what  we  now  have. 

Early  Maturity  for tuk  Butcher.— Mr. 
Evershed.ia  a  pamphlet  quoted  in  the  Loudon 
Livestock  Journal,  takes  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  early  maturity  in  producing  meats. 
He  states  that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
excessive  fat.  He  shows  that  early  maturity 
is  uot  inconsistent  with  the  choicest  of  quality 
in  meat,  that  the  system  is  equally  applicable 
to  cattle  aud  sheep,  aud  that  the  breeder  us 
well  as  the  feeder  cau  contribute  to  early 
maturity.  We  have  made  much  progress, 
but  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement. 
Young,  lean,  juicy  meat  is  the  waut  of  the 
age.  It  is  a  taste  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
cultivate,  for  it  can  be  better  supplied  by  our 
own  farmers thau  by  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  A  properly  fed  animal  may  be  grown 
and  fattened  an  15  to  13  months  old,  that  will 
contaiu  a  larger  proportion  of  flesh  and  that 
of  a  higher  quality  man  those  three  or  four 
years,  and  there  is  more  money  in  it  as  well. 

V’illaoe  Societies. — Mr.  Gladstone,  late 
Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire,  said  re¬ 
cently  at  a  village  flower  show:  “These 
quiet  village  societies  do  an  enormous  amount 
of  good.  Look  at  them  which  way  you  will, 
they  do  good.  They  are  au  incentive  to  vir- 
tuous  industry,  You  cuunot  increase  too 
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much  the  quantity  of  food  grown  in  this 
country,  where  the  number  of  mouths  to  eat 
it  is  continually  increasing-.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  rest  until  every  cottage  iu  this  country 
has  a  garden.  It  is  an  extremely  profitable 
undertaking.  It  calls  for  skill  and  labor,  but 
the  labor  is  interesting;  every  one  heartily 
enjoys  seeing  the  growth  of  what  has  been 
planted,  and  the  work  benefits  both  mind  and 
hody,  besides  being  useful  to  the  community. 
Let  nobody  despise  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
There  is  nothing  more  touching  than  to  see 
how  human  nature  dines  to  beauty  in  its 
purest  and  most  delightful  form.  All  these 
are  excellent  pursuits.” 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Oun  good  friend  Colonel  Weld,  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  says  that  the  buggv  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  index  of  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  culture  and  civilization;  that 
with  its  advent  the  South  will  do  more  to  bet¬ 
ter  its  roads,  than  with  a  century  of  preach¬ 
ing  while  still  practicing  horse-back  travel. 
We  say  then,  long  live  the  buggy.  . . 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson.  has  devised  a  system  of 
numbers  for  each  gate  on  his  farm.  Bv  this 
system  a  new  farmhandleamst.henumber  and 
location  of  each  gate  and  lot  in  a  few  minutes. 
Itis  an  improvement  over  the  old  way  of  using 
odd  names  for  gates  and  lots,  known  only  to 
members  of  the  family  and  the  all  the-year- 
round  man . . . 

A  loose,  neglectful  master  makes  a  hired 
man  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  says  the  New 

York  Tribune . . . 

The  Tribune  also  says  that  it  is  often 
thought  that  the  victims  of  swindlers  are  as 

dishouest  as  those  who  cheat  them . 

Look  for  the  borers  now.  says  Mr.  A.  W. 
Cheever.  The  saw-dust  at  the  opening  of  the 
holes  will  tell  you  where  to  find  them.  Dig 
them  out  with  a  pocket  knife  the  first  season. 
The  second  year,  a  wire  or  auv  stroog.  pliable 
substance  mav  be  used  to  punch  them  to  death. 

A  New  Jersey  doctor  thinks  that  the  use 
of  the  lawr-tnower  will  give  young  ladies  that 

sort  of  exercise  they  most  need . . 

If  C7.  S.  Com.  Colmau  wants  to  distinguish 
himself  and  merit  the  gratitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  let  him  use  his  best  influence  to  abolish 
the  Washington  seed  distribution . 

According  to  the  British  Agricultural 
Gazette,  if  we  would  hnve  a  cow  do  her  best 
in  cheese  production,  she  should  be  allowed 
to  run  at.  large  in  pasture:  but  if  she  is  to  give 
us  the  largest  amount  of  butter,  keep  her 
closely  coufined  in  a  stable  or  comfortable 

yard  . . . . . . . 

Prof  G.  E  Morrow  says,  in  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette,  that  it  is  humiliating  to  know  that 
dishonest  and  miworthv  men  find  a  profitable 
field  in  the  publication  of  practically  worth¬ 
less  papers  professedly  designed  to  aid  farm¬ 
ers,  and  that  offers,  ahsurd  on  theft  faces,  of 
prizes  in  lotteries,  loans  without  security,  etc., 
should  be  effective  in  securing  many  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  such  papers  . . . 

He  also  remarks,  in  the  same  excellent 
journal,  that  the  agricultural  nress  has  more 
influence,  actually  and  relatively,  than  ever 
before.  It  remains  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  the 
cheapest,  quickest  and  most  effective  means 
by  which  to  affect  agricultural  opinion  and 
practice . . 

The  S-uith  Bend  Tribune  says  that  a  lady 
in  that,  citv.  who  has  a  false  tooth  set  on  a 
pivot,  sneezed  it,  out  the  other  dav  while  feed¬ 
ing  chickens.  An  old  ben  thought,  it  a  grain 
of  com  and  swallowed  it  as  soon  as  it  struck 
the  ground.  After  a  long  chase  the  hen  was 
captured  beheaded,  its  crop  opened,  the  tooth 
found  and  restored  to  the  lady’s  mouth,  where 
it  afterwards  helped  to  masticate  the  old  hen. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  fresh  manure 
may  not  help  crops  at  all;  mav.  indeed,  as 
Prof.  Shelton  savs,  injure  them  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  though  it  may  act  with  great  efficiency 
during  the  second,  third,  fourth  or  eveu  fifth 

year . 

Prof  Shelton  (Kausos  Ag.  Collegel  also 
made  an  experiment  to  ascertain  bow  much 
corn  shrinks  during  the  Winter.  The  trial 
began  November  1st,  and  ended  July  1st.  The 
shrinkage  amounted  to  six  percent.  Thus  the 
farmer  who  carries  his  crop  hoping  to  sell  at 

higher  figures,  must  not  omit  this  loss . 

The  Student’s  Farm  Journal  (Iowa  Ag. 
College)  says  that  the  farmer  "  ho  has  not  the 
ambition  to  raise  strawberries  and  other  de¬ 
licious  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  cost  so 
little,  but  will  continue  to  feed  bis  family  on 
fat  pork,  isto  be  pitied.  Further,  such  things 
as  peas  are  not  onlv  palatable,  but  they  stick 

to  the  hired  man’s  ribs . . . . 

Agriculture  wants  men  who  are  not 

ashamed  of  it,  to  lead  in  its  progress . 

The  editor  of  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer  ob¬ 
serves  that  he  has  followed  a  plow  in  a  corn 
field  when  you  could  hear  the  snapping  of  the 


corn  roots  as  they  were  ruthlessly  cut  off.  Is 
it  good  for  the  growing  crop  to  do  so? . 

The  Farm  Journal  advises  us  to  go  to  din¬ 
ner  when  the  bell  rings.  It  also  advises  us  not 
to  get  careless  in  using  Paris-green  inasmuch 
as  it  is  just  as  dangerous  as  ever  it  was . 

The  recipe  for  the  Government  harness 
dressing  is  as  follows.  “One  gallon  ueat’s-foot 
oil,  two  pounds  bay-berry  tallow,  two  pounds 
beeswax.  Put  the  above  iu  a  pan  over 
a  moderate  fire.  When  thoroughly  dissolved, 
add  two  quarts  of  castor  oil ;  then  while  on  the 
fire  stir  iuoue  ounce  of  lamp-black.  Mix  well, 
and  strain  through  a  flue  cloth  to  remove  sedi¬ 
ment;  let  it  cool,  and  you  have  as  fine  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  harness,  cr  leather  of  any  kind,  as  can 
be  bad.,.,, . 

Peter  Henderson  says  that  the  flavor  and 
crispness  of  all  celeries  will  be  increased  if 
they  are  soaked  in  ice  cold  water  for  a  short 
time  before  serving  on  the  table . 

General  remarks  applicable  to  one  civil¬ 
ized  country  as  a  whole,  are,  as  a  rule,  equally 
applicable  to  any  other  civilized  country,  with 
slight  variations.  How  do  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Paris  National,  with  regard  to 
the  great  Republic  across  the  water,  apply  to 
the  great  Republic  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
adding  20,000,000  to  our  population  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  to  our  rascals  and  poli¬ 
ticians:  “There  are  in  France  36,000,000  of 
human  beings  who  work  hard  from  morniug 
to  evening,  and  who  do  harm  to  no  one.  There 
are  besides  in  this  country  800,000  rascals  who 
rob  and  murder,  and  who  pass  by  the  name 
of  the  army  of  crime  There  are,  further¬ 
more,  in  France  300  000  politicians  whose  sole 
occupation  is  to  excite  class  against  class. 
With  regard  to  the  36,000,000,  nobody  pays 
anv  attention  to  them;  but  the  other  600.000 
are  the  object  of  the  most  careful  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes.  If  a 
professional  malefactor  commits  a  criminal 
act.  every  effort  is  made  to  save  him  from 
merited  punishment,  aud  if  a  professional 
agitator  incites  bis  fellow  citizens  to  pillage 
and  worse,  he  is  a  privileged  being  ” . 

Opr  worthy  friend,  the  Wesrarn  Rural, 
gives  its  readers  an  interesting  chapter  on 
“The  Chronic  Borrower.”  This  creature 
never  has  anything  that  he  ought  to  have, 
and  always  wishes  to  borrow  a  thing  just 
wheu  the  owner  wishes  to  use  it.  He  usually 
fails  to  return  what  he  borrowed,  or  returns 
it  in  bad  shape.  He  is  simply  an  unqualifi-d 
nuisance . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS, 
XXXIV. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

I  have  latterly  had  a  talk  with  a  practical 
Pennsylvania  lumberman,  who  has  heen 
spending  some  time  here  looking  over  timber 
lands  in  different  parts  of  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  I  made  a  note  of  some  things  he  said, 
which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  such  read¬ 
ers  as  are  wondering  if  there  is  not  money  to 
be  made  iu  Washington  lumber.  As  I  have 
hitherto  said,  not  ranch  good  timber  land 
conveniently  located  for  present  consumption 
is  left  to  be  bad  of  the  Government  at  32.50 
per  acre.  The  United  States  laud  laws  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  been  but  poorly  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  land  maps  are  not  good,  and 
the  laud  surveys  have  been  very  inaccurate. 
I  mention  these  tbiugs  to  put  such  persons  as 
are  ineliued  to  trust  to  maps,  on  their  guard, 
for  a  good  and  accurate  map  is  as  rare  as  an 
honest  man! 

Land  in  Washington  Territory  (I  shall  be 
glad  wheu  the  word  Territory  need  not  be 
written  after  the  name  of  anv  domain  that  is 
to  be  a  State,  for  Territorial  Government  is  a 
shabby  thing!  is  not  considered  good  timber 
laud,  unless  the  trees  cut  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet.  A  good  deal  of  timber  is  sold, 
of  course,  independently  of  the  land  by  the 
“stnmpnge,”  or  from  25  to  50  cents  a  thousand 
by  hoard  measure,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  foot 
square  and  one  inch  thick.  The  price,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  timber, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  got  into 
water  or  other  mode  of  transportation  All 
around  the  immediate  shores  of  Puget  Sound 
and  Lake  Washington,  the  good  timber  has 
been  cut,  so  that  now  most  of  it  lies  further 
back,  and  the  next  to  be  cut  will,  of  course, 
be  selected  up  the  rivers,  where  it  can  be  eas 
ily  “skidded”  into  water. 

The  Pennsylvania  lumberman  told  me  that 
he  found  the  best  timber  up  the  Skagit  River. 
This  river  is  at  times,  uavigable,  as  far  up  as 
150  miles.  A  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  safely  navigable  aud  fur¬ 
nish  it  with  booms  so  that  the  timber  need  not 
be  lost  iu  times  of  freshets.  One  man  lately 
lost  theie,  by  freshets,  some  forty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  timber — his  total  output. 


There  are  no  saw-mill3  to  speak  of  on  this  river 
and  the  logs  are  taken  to  different  mills  on  the 
Sound.  Of  course,  it  is  more  profitable  to  log 
near  water  than  near  railroads.  The  early 
railroads  built  here  were  of  wooden  rails  with 
straps  of  iron.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  tim¬ 
ber  laud  on  this  river,  and  it  can  be  bought  for 
four  or  five  dollars  an  acre  up.  Large  and 
valuable  tracts  of  timber  havet  been  secured 
by  corporations,  through  subornation  of  per¬ 
jury,  sending  out  cruisers  and  employing  men 
to  take  up  claims  in  the  best  timber.  In  this 
dishonest  way.  some  mill  companies  “own” 
from  150.000  to  300,000  acres,  which  they  are 
largely  holding  in  reserve.  One  timber  claim 
of  160  acres  is  all  that  one  person  can  lawfully 
obtain  from  the  Government.  The  timber 
consists  of  fir  and  cedar.  fThe  name  given  to 
thi3  cedar,  in  the  California  Botanv,  is  Thuja 
gigautea— to  the  fir  “Douglass  Spruce”  or 
Thuja  Douglassii.)  The  fir  is  a  hard, 
tough  wood,  does  not  split  well,  and  is  espec¬ 
ially  good  for  ship  building,  masts  and  all. 
The  cedar,  which  has  a  foliage  like  that  of 
Arbor-vitae,  and  is  a  species  of  it,  is  a  soft 
wood  and  some  of  the  trees  split  beautifully. 
Both  the  fir  and  the  cedar  grow  to  an  almost 
unequaled  hight,  sometimes  reaching  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  350  feet,  aud  a  diameter  ranging  from 
seven  to  twelve  and  even  fifteen  feet.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  fir  reproduces  itself  or  not,  i3  not  abso¬ 
lutely  kuown.  Young  fire  grow  up  on  tim¬ 
bered  land,  but  some  leading  lumbermen  say 
the  growth  is  not  of  the  same  variety  as  its 
predecessor,  and  is  valueless  for  timber,  while 
others  believe  it  to  be  identical.  What  can 
be  had  from  one  cedar  tree,  that  splits  well, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Where  there  are  no 
saw  mills,  settlers  split  boards  from  cedar 
and  these  boards  are  called  “shakes.”  Tbev 
can  be  planed  and  otherwise  polished  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  builder. 

On  the  Skagit  River  lives  a  bachelor  from 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  who  has  a  ranch  with 
about  40  acres  in  meadow.  He  cut  a  cedar, 
and  from  40  feet  of  the  butt  split  “shakes” 
enough  for  all  his  buildings,  aud  from  the 
remainder  he  split  a  thousaud  rails— and  it 
should  be  borne  in  miad  chat  the  “shakes” 
house  is  all  wood,  ceiling  as  well  as  floors,  and 
a  house  all  of  cedar,  is  nice,  although  it  mav 
be  rude  This  bachelor  has  lost  one  of  his 
legs,  and  his  misfortune  seems  to  have  been 
strangely  multiplied  in  the  animal  life  about 
him.  His  dog  went  on  three  legs,  having  had 
one  foot  crushed;  he  had  a  three  legged  cat, 
whose  fourth  foot  had  been  lest  in  a  trap:  a 
calf  had  just  been  born  with  three  legs,  and 
at  that  juncture  the  bachelor  thought  infirm¬ 
ity  had  become  sufficiently  “numerous,”  and 
he  billed  the  poor  calf.  Another  man  on  the 
Snohomish  River  had  made  his  house  and 
outbuildings  of  one  cedar  tree,  and  the  stump, 
which  was  13  feet  high,  and  imperfect,  he 
had  hollowed  out,  put  on  a  roof,  cut  through 
a  door- way  aud  places  for  windows,  and  used 
it  fora  store  house.  There  are  no  Redwoods 
in  Washington,  that  species  of  tree  terminat¬ 
ing,  I  tbiuk,  in  Upper  California  or  Lower 
Oregon. 

From  wbat  I  have  learned  from  various 
sources,  there  is  no  immediate  chauce  for 
money  making  here  in  the  lumber  husine-s. 
Like  most  other  thiugs.  it  is  over-done;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  money  invented  in 
timber  land,  well  selected,  will  some  day  yield 
a  handsome  profit,  as  it  is  only  after  years  of 
wilful  and  wicked  waste  of  trees,  that  their 
value  becomes  appreciated.  On  the  great 
treeless  plains  ea9t  of  the  Cascade  Raoge.these 
magnificent  trees  would  he  “  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.”  while  the  desire  here  seems 
to  he  to  clear  the  land !  In  this  wise,  do  hu¬ 
man  fools  play  at  cross  purposes  with  nature. 

An  intelligent  Scotch  nurseryman  at  Seat¬ 
tle,  has  been  experimenting,  during  the  past  15 
years,  with  various  kindsof  trees,  to  find  what 
kinds  do  the  best  in  this  climate.  With  nut- 
beariog  trees  be  has  had  no  success.  With 
fruit  trees,  the  North  Europeau  varieties 
do  the  best — those  which  thrive  in  England 
and  Holland  thrive  here.  He  has  some  fine 
seedling  Sequoia  gigauteas.  which  are  uow 
about  four  or  five  feet  high  and  have  been  grow 
Ing  as  many  years.  He  produces  also  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  paying  one  dollar  for  a  cone.  They 
grow  wild  in  Englaud,  and  I  rememher  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  fine  one  in  the  grounds  at  Warwick 
Castle.  In  talking  of  Lebanon  Cedars,  he  said 
that  his  father  moved  one  for  a  gentleman  in 
England,  the  transplanting  being  entirely 
successful,  but  the  operation  was  performed 
at  an  expense  of  £10,000 — 350,000.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  sold  his  estate  but  retained  that  one 
tree. 

The  English  Ivy  grows  here  iu  the  most 
luxuriant  way,  and  I  have  seen  a  main  stalk 
of  it  quite  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  tbiug  for  it  to  creep  through  the  walls  of 
a  house  aud  be  trained  all  around  a  room;  or 
for  it  to  grow  from  water  iu  a  pot — no  soil — 
aud  completely  border  a  room.  The  largest 
one  I  have  seen  has  been  fed  with  lime.  A 
physician  told  me  that  he  has,  when  riding  on 


horse-back  through  the  woods,  often  found 
the  ferns  as  high  as  his  head — and  this  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
vegetation,  which  is  due  to  the  moisture  of 
the  climate  and  its  mildness,  which  admits  of 
an  almost  uninterrupted  season  of  growth. 

L°t  it  not  be  inferred  from  my  letters  that 
the  Puget  Hound  Basin  is  a  Paradise.  A 
gentleman,  who  has  lived  here  14  years,  hav¬ 
ing  come  hither  from  Maine,  said  in  a  con¬ 
versation  a  few  days  ago,  “None  of  the  fruit 
here  Is  so  well  flavored  as  iu  the  East,  and  the 
Eastern  climate  is  more  conducive  to  health. 
People  need  the  brisk  change  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  low  rate  of  mortality  here  is  due  to 
the  constant  influx  of  new  blood.”  I  notice 
by  the  health  reports,  that  death  from  con- 
sumptioD  (pulmonaryl  is  very  decidedly  on 
the  increase,  although  a  health  officer  ex¬ 
plained  that  few  of  the  cases  had  originated 
here.  The  atmosphere  is  not  electric,  and  it 
never  thunders.  The  weather  during  the 
month  of  May  was  for  the  most  part  cool, 
clondy  and  with  frequent  showers.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  wild  flowers  in  bloom  were  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Californieunff?).  growing  in  places,  in 
great  plantations  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
high — superb — with  large,  pipk  blossoms; 
honeysuckle,  syringa  (Pbiladelphusl  au>1  sev¬ 
eral  beautiful  varieties  of  spirsea.  and  straw¬ 
berries  a3  large  as  any  I  have  hitherto 
reported.  A  friend  mentioned  one  he  had  seen 
at  a  grocer’s,  which  measured  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  one  way.  five  inches,  aDd  seven  another. 
But  I  found  a  great  scarcity  of  wild  straw¬ 
berries,  although  the  ground  had  been  white 
with  blossoms  in  the  early  Spring.  June  1st, 
strawberries  retailed  at  five  cents  the  pound. 
A  gentleman  from  Minneapolis  visiting 
Seattle,  said  that  he  found  the  cost  of  living 
here  verv  low.  comparatively,  and  that  for  25 
cents  be  had  an  excellent  meal — such  as  he 
could  nowhere  get  in  the  cities  of  Minnesota. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California. 

Candy,  Modoc  Co.,  June  26.— Our  assessor 
tells  me  the  area  in  grain  is  40.000  acres  in 
this  county;  prospect  favorable;  average  10 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Wheat  average 
30  bushels  per  acre  ;  oats,  60  ;  barley,  45. 
Potatoes  and  all  hardv  vegetables  and  hardy 
fruits  do  well  where  they  can  be  irrigated. 
Those  that  have  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
sell  to  those  that  have  not.  We  are  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Sta’e  at  an  altitude  of 
4,600  feet,  consequently  frost  occurs  oftener 
than  we  wish.  Horses  and  cattle  with  a  little 
can  do  well,  aud  a  great  manv  are  raised  and 
fattened  here  to  a  good  advantage.  Hav  is  from 
the  natural  grass,  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
of  small  patches  of  Timothy  and  Red  Top. 

T.  J.  L. 

Canada. 

South  Mountain,  DunlasCo.,  Ont.,  July 
6th —Crops  are  looking  well  in  this  section, 
although  the  season  is  late.  The  apple  crop 
is  light,  but  other  fruits  are  plentiful.  Hay 
and  grain  appear  to  be  average  crops  s.  j.  t. 

St.  Thomas.  Ontario,  July  4. — l  have  trav¬ 
eled  in  Elgin.  Middlesex  and  Oxford  Counties 
and  find  hay  very  promising.  All  cereals  and 
roots  are  very  good.  Potatoes  must  be  a  very 
large  crop.  Fall  wheat  excellent;  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  any  insect  pests.  Small  fruits  good ; 
but  apples  not  one-third  of  a  crop:  cherries 
a  complete  failure.  Black  knot  verv  bad  in¬ 
deed;  plums  are  about  all  destroyed  here  by 
it.  Butter  10  to  cents;  eggs  10  cents; 
factory  cheese,  wholesale,  6%  to  7\{.  Gar¬ 
dena  never  looked  so  well;  constant  light 
showers.  Grapes  promise  well.  h.  n.  r. 

Summerside,  Pr.  Ed.  Tslaud,  Julv  3  —Oats 
and  potatoes  are  our  staple  crops,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  exported.  Sufficient 
wheat  is  raised  to  supplv  the  country,  exclus¬ 
ive  of  the  towns.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  raise  tobacco.  Corn  is  cultivated  only  as  a 
garden  crop.  There  are  average  areas  under 
crops  and  perhaps  mote;  and  notwithstanding 
the  cold  wet  weather  in  the  first  half  of  June, 
the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  j.  d.  s. 

Colorado. 

Montrose.  Montrose  Co.,  June  28. — This 
section  is  what  is  known  as  the  Ute  Reserva¬ 
tion.  and  was  occupied  until  within  the  past 
three  years  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name, 
consequently  no  crops  were  raised  until 
last  year,  when  a  very  small  area  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  In  comparison  with  last  year,  the  area 
in  wheat  is  500  per  cent,  greater,  and  prospect 
verv  flattering:  oats  .500  per  cent. greater,  with 
prospect  of  a  yield  of  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  on 
an  average.  Very  little  rye  has  been  planted. 
A  few,  however,  sowed  small  patches  last 
year  which  are  now  nearly  ready  to  harvest, 
and  the  crop  is  very  fine  indeed.  Barley.  1,000 
per  cent,  greater  area;  prospects  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  500  per  cent,  greater,  with  prospects  for 
even  a  much  larger  yield  per  acre  than  last 
year.  This  is  the  “boss”  potato  country;  we 
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don’t  need  to  try  the  Rural  method, to  obtain 
large  crop®.  The  area  of  grass  is  about  1,000 
per  cent,  greater  than  last  year,  principally 
Alfalfa.  The  areas  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
are  about  1,000  greater  than  last  year,  with  the 
most  flattering  prospects.  The  only  special 
crop  is  a  small  acreage  of  sorghum  or  Ribbon 
Cane,  which  a  few  are  trying.  The  area  of 
corn  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year, 
but  we  cannot  tell  what  it  will  do,  as  I  know 
of  but  little  that  matured  last  year,  which  I 
think  was  owing  to  the  late  planting.  We  will 
this  year  solve  the  problem  w  hethor  or  not  corn 
can  be  proflably  raised  in  the  Umcompahgre 
Valley.  There  are  no  fruits  yet  in  bearing, 
but  quite  an  acreage  bas  been  put  out  last 
Fall  and  this  Spring— mostly  looking  well. 
My  business  calls  me  up  and  down  the  valley 
for  a  distance  of  40  miles;  this  time  last  year 
only  vast  fields  of  sage  bush  and  Bunch  Grass, 
with  here  and  there  small  patches  of  grain 
aud  a  few  vegetable,  met  the  eye;  now  100— 
acre  fields  are  not  uncommon  and  everything 
is  looking  very  encouraging.  I  consider  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  the  best  friend,  the 
best  adviser  and  the  most  faithful  servant  the 
farmer  has  in  the  whole  country.  J.  G.  B. 

Montana. 

Chico,  Gallatin,  Co.,  June  29  — There  is  a 
larger  area  planted  than  ever  before.  We 
have  bad  unusual  rainfalls.  Grass  is  better 
than  it  has  been  since  ’72  Winter  wheat  does 
not  look  as  well  as  usual.  Spriug  oats  and 
wheat  look  better  than  they  have  for  years. 
Potatoes  are  not  looking  as  well  as  usual  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather.  Root  crops  are 
also  backward.  No  fruit  is  raised  in  this 
locality.  Timothy  looks  well,  and  is  the  only 
tame  grass  we  raise.  E,  h.  b. 

Fish  Creek,  Madison  Co,  June  28. — We 
have  had  a  very  cold,  wet  Spring ;  it  killed  all 
the  first  bloom  on  strawberries,  aud  killed  all 
the  bloom  on  apple  trees  aud  currants;  but 
there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the  best  grain 
crops  I  ever  saw;  X  think  wheat  will  go  25  or 
30  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  40  to  50.  Barley 
very  little  raised.  Peas  for  hogs  are  our  main 
crop,  and  wo  are  going  to  have  a  big  one. 
We  can  raise  only  very  little  early  corn  and 
no  tobacco— too  cold.  The  potato  crop  is  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground.  J.  p. 

New  York. 

Geneva,  Ont,  Co.,  June  26. — Although  the 
Spring  has  been  very  backward,  all  crops 
were  gotten  in  the  ground  in  good  shape,  and 
are  looking  exceptionally  well  at  present.  Bar 
ley  was  looking  fine  until  about  a  week  ago, 
when  a  large  number  of  plants  began  to  look 
yellow:  on  examination  I  discovered  that  a 
small  wire-worm,  and  a  small,  brown  grub 
were  at  work  at  the  roots.  Corn  and  potatoes 
are  all  up;  some  farmers  are  cultivating  the 
second  time.  The  outlook  for  wheat  is  very 
poor  at  present.  The  Hessian  fly  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy  a  greater  part  of  wbat 
would  have  been  a  good  crop.  w.  P.  W. 

North  Carolina. 

Chestnut,  Burke  Co.,  July  8 —Wheat  is 
about  half  of  the  crop  of  1884.  Good  prospects 
for  corn.  Tobacco  good.  Grass  ditto.  Apples 
are  abundant.  Potatoes  good.  Oats  about 
one- third  of  the  crop  of  1884.  Rye  is  a  full 
crop.  Barley  one-half.  Gardens  very  good. 
Cotton  is  looking  well.  Broom-corn  is  good, 
and  sorghum  very  good.  Crops  generally  are 
good.  MCC.  H. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  June  27. — A  cold 
and  extremely  wet  May  was  followed  by  such 
weather,  in  June,  as  to  largely  make  up  for 
what  our  planters  thought  was  irreparably 
lost,  aud  at  this  date,  though  almost  every¬ 
thing  is  two  weeks  late,  the  prospect  is  fair 
for  an  average  yield  of  all  crops  except  wheat 
and,  perhaps,  cotton.  The  acreage  of  both 
these  is  very  much  reduced  from  that  of 
former  years.  Owing  to  the  drought  of  last 
Fall  many  were  unable  to  plow  for  wheat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expect  a  paying  return. 
This,  with  the  severe  Winter,  makes  the 
wheat  crop  poor  euongh.  Tobacco  is  taking 
the  place  of  cotton  in  this  and  all  adjoining 
counties,  this  being,  so  far  as  yet  known,  the 
center  of  production  of  the  genuine  “Golden 
Leaf,”  which  often  sells  for  a  dollar  per 
pound.  Our  farmers  are  getting  just  a  little 
crazy  over  it,  and  may  overdo  the  business, 
as  they  have  in  cotton;  but  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  have  been  sold  in  our  market  this  year, 
and  prices  are  well  maintained.  The  crop 
prospect  for  this  immediate  vicinity  may  lie 
summed  up  as  follows:  Wheat,  acreage,  50; 
condition  50.  Oats,  acreage  80;  condition 
100.  Corn,  acreage  95;  condition  00.  Cotton, 
acreage  85;  condition  85.  Tobacco,  acreage 
125:  condition  100.  Sweet  potatoes  and  gar¬ 
dens.  acreage  100;  condition  100.  Grupes,  a 
slight  increase;  condition  105.  Reaches  are 
difficult  to  estimate,  as  they  are  so  uncertain 
that  an  average  would  ha  very  low,  while  this 
year,  among  trees  of  the  same  variety  and 
near  together,  one  is  loaded  the  other  has 
none.  They  escaped  a  spring  frost,  but  the 


fruit  has  dropped  badly,  aud  to  make  a  rough 
guess,  the  crop  is  light.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  our  farmers  are  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  they  call  the  “truck”  of  farming, 
namely:  dairying,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit,  etc. 
When  good  butter  sells  for  SO  cents  per  poimd, 
as  it  has  every  week  for  the  past  three  years; 
and  eggs,  as  now,  bring  20  cents  to  22  cents 
(they  have  not  teen  below  15  cents  this  year), 
we  can  in  time  see  where  the  profits  in  farm¬ 
ing  come  from  We  have,  at  last,  a  Stock 
Law  from  which  we  expect  some  relief  from 
the  burden  of  feuces,  and  good  results  in  the 
improvement  of  stock,  if  not  iu  numbers. 
Thus  reform  goes  on,  but  we  fear  a  dog  tax  is 
a  long  ways  off;  still  we  hope.  m,  r.  p. 

Ohio. 

Payub,  Paulding  Co.,  J une  27.— Our  garden 
is  looking  fine  this  year.  We  have  tried  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Pea  for  the  second  season,  and  ii  is 
yet  our  favorite  as  to  quality  and  early  use, 
having  used  i  this  year  as  early  as  Juue  16th. 
We  planted  some  potatoes  as  per  the  R.  N.-Y. 
trench  mulch  system;  they  do  not  look  as  well 
as  others  planted  in  the  old  way,  and  are  one 
and  two  weeks  later.  D.  P.  D. 

Texas. 

Christian,  Palo  Pinto  Co.— Crop  prospects 
are  very  flattering.  Wheat  will  make  15 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre.  Finest  prospect  for  corn  we  have  ever 
had.  Millet  aud  sorghum  fine.  Grasses  and 
fruits,  none.  H.  R.  t. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Hopkins  Co.,  June  27. — 
Crops  very  good,  although  the  wheat  area  is 
less;  the  yield  will  be  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
more  per  acre  than  last  year.  Oats  tine;  more 
sowed  than  ever  before.  Wheat  and  oats 
in  the  shock.  Corn  is  fine,  and  three-fourths 
of  it  is  made;  most  of  it  has  been  in  tassel  and 
silk  three  weeks.  Peach  crop  very  heavy. 
Small  fruits  none.  Sweet  potatoes  only  toler¬ 
able;  but  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  good  crop 
before  frost.  All  garden  truck  is  plenty;  I 
have  never  seen  liner.  Sorghum  but  a  little 
sowed;  nothing  to  compare  with  former 
years.  Ten  acres  of  broom-corn  close  to  me. 
the  first  ever  tried  in  this  county,  except  a 
little  for  home  use.  Cotton  cultivation  in¬ 
creases  year  after  year.  Outlook  now  gloomy, 
owing  to  a  backward  Spring  and  cool  nights, 
which  have  retarded  growth.  About  the 
first  of  the  month  a  worm  struck  it,  eating 
off  whole  acres  in  some  fields,  while  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields  it  was  never  touched.  The  worm  is 
now  webbed  up  in  cotton  and  weeds,  and 
many  of  us  are  afraid  that  its  next  attack 
will  clean  out  the  crop.  It  is,  however,  in 
fine  growing  condition — never  was  finer 
weather  for  growing  a  crop.  R.  c. 

Washington  Territory. 

Olympic,  Thurston  Co.,  June  29.— The  area 
of  all  kinds  of  crops  is  as  great  as  for  many 
years.  The  condition  is  good.  The  prospect 
for  good  crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes 
and  fruits  has  seldom  been  better.  Western 
Washington  is  not  an  agricultural  couotry  by 
any  means.  Our  main  reliance  is  on  lumber 
ar  d  coal.  The  country  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  is  one  forest  of  timber,  principally 
fir.  Lumber  and  coal,  with  some  hops, are  about 
all  we  expect.  So  far  as  1  know,  there  has 
beeu  no  attempt  to  grow  cotton,  broom -corn, 
or  sorghum.  We  have  the  finest  harbor  in 
the  world,  a  mild  but  humid  climate,  some 
excellent  land,  but  a  large  part  of  it — much 
more  than  half — is  worthless  for  agriculture. 
Commerce,  manufacturing,  lumber,  coal, iron, 
lime,  etc.,  will  some  day  make  this  a  prosper¬ 
ous  State.  D.  T.  d. 

Pcyallup,  Pierce  Co.,  June  25.— Crops  of 
all  kinds  are  looking  splendid.  Grain  crops 
of  any  kind  are  only  raised  for  local  use,  and 
vegetables  the  same,  yet  the  increased  acre¬ 
age  of  the  latter,  aud  the  bounteous  prospect 
of  an  excessive  yield,  will  tend  to  lower  prices 
to  figures  uot  before  known ;  yet  a  special  com¬ 
modity  for  which  this  little  town  and  valley 
are  noted,  bids  fair  to  exceed  the  yield  of  nil 
previous  years— namely,  bops.  Hops  are  on 
this  corner  aud  on  that,  in  big  fields,  and  in 
little  ones,  in  every  clearing,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  J  ust  now  most  of  the  v  ines  are  1 6  to  20 
feet  high;  the  arms  are  lapped  and  interlaced, 
making  locomotion,  except  in  u  bent  posture 
or  on  “all  fours,"  a  task  which  only  interested 
parties  care  to  undertake.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  start  up  a  new  industry  here — that  of 
beet-sugar  making.  The  same  party  that  has 
done  the  most  to  promote  the  hop  interest,  is 
engineering  the  sugar  making  interest,  and 
will  without  doubt  ultimately  succeed  in  util¬ 
izing  a  crop  (sugar-beets)  that  thrives  here  in 
its  best  perfection,  Fruits  of  all  kiuds  suit¬ 
able  for  this  climate,  except  grapes,  flourish 
here  in  luxuriance.  Apples,  pears,  prunes, 
plums,  cherries  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits 
are  exceptionally  thrifty  aud  prolific.  This 
is  our  “off”  year  for  the  larger  fruits,  yet  we 
will  have  hulf  a  crop  of  apples  aud  prunes;  a 
fair  showing  of  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  Fruits  not  named  have  been 
caught  by  the  late  (unusual)  frost.  J.  M.  o. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  la  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  ttme.l  _ 

HEAVES  IN  A  HORSE.— SUPPURATING  CORNS 
AND  QUITTOR. 

O .  S.,  Yonkers,  iV.  Y. — Wbat  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  a  carriage  horse  that  has  con¬ 
tracted,  through  hard  driving  or  careless 
shoeing,  two  bad  corns,  one  on  the  side  of  the 
foot  about  three  inches  up  from  the  edge  of 
the  hoof,  and  another  which  I  think  will  come 
out  near  the  frog  of  the  foot?  I  have  been 
poulticing  the  foot  with  oil  meal  morning  and 
night,  and  the  corn  on  the  side  has  discharged 
some  matter  this  morning,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  do  so  some  days.  What  is  the 
proper  feed  for  the  animal!  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  bran  w’ell  soaked  with  water,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  some  grass.  2.  What  should  I  feed 
to  a  horse  with  the  heaves? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILHORNE. 

If  the  inflammation  is  severe,  continue  the 
poulticing  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided, 
then  into  the  quittor,  which  bas  been 
formed  by  the  suppuration  of  the  corn  and  its 
burrowing  upward  bursting  and  discharging 
above  the  hoof  wall,  inject  a  weak  caustic 
solution,  (bichloride  of  mercury,  live  grains; 
spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce;  hydrochloric  acid, 
five  to  ten  drops).  The  injection  should  be 
made  by  a  small  syriuge,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  force,  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
quittor.  Inject  at  least  three  times  the  (list 
day,  twice  the  second  aud  once  daily  there¬ 
after, as  long  as  the  discharge  continues.  Stop 
the  injection  as  soou  as  the  discharge  ceases, 
and  apply  a  simple  dressing  of  pine  tar.  If  the 
other  abscess  has  not  discharged,  pare  down 
the  heel  until  the  matter  escapes,  and  after  re¬ 
moving  all  horn  that  has  become  detached 
from  the  quick,  treat  with  the  caustic*  soJutiou 
as  in  the  first  case.  Do  not  apply  a  shoe  until 
till  tenderness  has  disappeared,  then  apply  a 
bar  shoe  with  a  stuffing  of  tow  and  tar.  No 
pressure  should  be  allowed  on  the  heel  until  it 
has  regained  its  natural  strength.  During 
the  treatment,  it  is  well  to  keep  some  hoof 
ointment  (equal  parts  of  tar  aud  lard)  applied 
to  the  hoof  to  keep  it  from  drying  from  the 
heat  of  the  inflammation.  In  feeding,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  nutritious  laxative  diet  of 
good  hay  and  oats,  with  occasional  mashes, 
roots,  or  grass,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  freely.  2.  The  horse  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  clover  hay,  or  dusty  or  musty 
fodder  of  any  kind.  Clean,  bright  straw 
with  plenty  of  grain  is  preferable  to  bay  in 
any  form.  But  if  hay  is  fed,  it  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  given  only.at  night  and  theu  in 
very  small  quantities.  A  moderate  supply  of 
water  should  be  allowed  even  if  the  feed  is 
moisteued.  Much  less  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  water  drank,  if  given  frequently 
and  never  to  exceed  a  small  pailful  at  a  time, 
than  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bay. 
When  standing  idle  for  a  few  days  the  feed 
should  be  diminished.  Never  allow  the  horse 
to  go  to  work  immediately  after  a  full  feed, 
but  give  an  hour  or  two  of  rest  after  feeding 
before  going  to  work.  Always  water  the 
horse  before  feeding  the  grain  and  not  after, 
especially  just  before  being  put  to  work,  as  is 
the  common  practice  with  many.  Keep  the 
bowels  always  easy  by  laxatives  or  green  food, 
ns  grass  or  roots.  Daily  doses  of  four  or  five 
grains  of  arsenic,  continued  for  several  weeks, 
are  especially  valuable. 

LAMENESS  IN  A  MARE. 

J.  R.  Jr. ,  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  D.  T. — I 
have  a  valuable  five  year-old  mare,  which 
showed  lameness  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  hock 
being  slightly  enlurged.  1  blistered  her  for 
bone  spavin,  hut  afterward  learned  she  had 
been  teased  by  her  gioom  and  had  kicked 
through  a  window’  behind  her  stall.  The 
swelling  disappeared,  but  she  still  goes  lame. 
When  she  is  walked,  she  raises  the  leg  as  in 
“string-halt;”  when  trotted  fast,  the  leg 
rather  drags  and  is  not  raised  to  the  same 
hight  or  extended  as  far  as  the  other;  when 
she  stands,  the  toe  is  often  twisted  inward  so 
as  to  throw  the  hock  outward,  and  the  large 
muscles  show  clearly  uway  to  the  hip  joint. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KlLBORNE. 

It  is  impossible  to  diagnose,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  an  obscure  lameness  from  a  de¬ 
scription.  In  the  present  case  1  suspect  the 
lameness  is  in  the  hip,  aud  there  will  probably 
be  found  some  tenderness  on  pressure  upon 
the  point  of  the  hip,  or  when  the  whole  limb 


is  drawn  well  forward.  If  such  tenderness 
does  not  appear  to  be  present,  try  extreme 
flexion  and  extension  of  each  of  the  other 
joints,  first  on  one  limb  and  then  upon  the 
other,  together  with  pressure  by  tbe  thumb 
upon  every  part  of  each  joint  of  the  affected 
limb,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  tenderness 
in  either  joint  below  the  hip.  Apply  a  can- 
tharides  blister  (powdered  cautharides,  two 
drams;  fresh  lard,  one  ounce;  camphor,  five 
grains,  to  which  add  five  drops  of  alcohol,  aud 
oil  of  peppermint  or  lavender,  fivedrops;  mix 
thoroughly)  over  the  point  of  the  bip,  or  other 
point  of  tenderness,  if  such  be  found,  aud  re¬ 
peat  the  blister  when  the  elTects  of  the  first 
have  passed  off.  In  applying,  first  cut  the 
hair  from  the  part,  and  rub  the  blister  well  in 
against  the  hair  for  several  minutes.  Tie  the 
animal  to  a  high  rack  to  prevent  the  mouth 
reaching  the  blistered  surface.  When  well 
raised,  wash  off  with  soap-suds  and  smear 
with  fresh  lard  or  vaseliue  daily. 

PESTS  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

J.  H.  J.,  Jackson,  Rons. — Sends,  for  name, 
specimens  of  “worms.”  The  large  dark  one, 
No.  1,  ate  up  his  strawberry  plants  after  they 
had  been  set  out  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
second  is  now  busy  rolling  up  the  leaves  of  the 
plants.  The  third  kind,  represented  by  small 
worms,  are  eating  the  leaves  of  the  straw 
berries,  crowu  and  all. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

The  first  worm  mentioned  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cut  worms  (Agrotis  tricosa).  The  second 
worm  arrived  in  tbe  form  of  an  injured  pupa, 
and  is  either  Bhoxopteris  fragariieor  Eccopsis 
permundana,  both  of  which  are  strawberry 
leaf-rollers.  The  third  worm  is  the  larva  of 
the  strawberry  Saw-fly  (Empbytus  maculatus). 
The  best  remedy  for  the  first  is  to  kill  the 
pests  before  the  crop  is  planted,  or  even  after¬ 
wards,  which  can  bo  easily  done  by  Dr. 
Oemler’s  plan  v  hioh  consists  in  placing  over 
the  field,  about  one  rod  apart,  each  way, 
hand  fuls  of  clover,  cabbage,  leaves  or  anything 
else  which  the  cut-worm  will  eat.  These 
should  first  he  dipped  in  a  solution  of  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  Paris-green  to  a  bucket  of  water,  or 
they  may  be  first  moisteued  and  then  dusted 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Green  and  20 
parts  of  flour.  They  should  be  placed  out 
just  at  night,  and  two  or  three  applications 
will  kill  all  the  worms.  With  the  Ltaf  rollers 
where  they  become  very  destructive,  a  thor¬ 
ough  remedy  is  to  mow  the  plants  after -pick¬ 
ing  and  then  burn  them.  This  will  not  injure 
the  plants, and  a  new.strong  growth  will  spring 
up  by  Fall.  Against  the  Saw-fly  larvae.IIelle- 
bore  should  be  used  uuless  the  plants  are  in 
bearing,  iu  which  case  they  should  be  dusted 
with  Pyretbruin  mixed  with  spoiled  Hour  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Pj  rethrum  to  15 
or  26  parts  of  flour. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  WHEAT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

J.L.McD., Island  Ford,  N.C. — I  How  would 

a  mixture  of - acid  phosphate  and  kaiiiit, 

100  pounds  of  each  per  acre,  do  for  wheat?  2. 
If  you  uever  use  a  plow  iu  your  corn,  what  do 
you  use, and  which  do  you  like  best— walking  or 
riding  cultivators? 

Ans. — We  are  unacquainted  with  tbe  brand 
you  name.  A  manure  for  wheat  should  have 
more  or  less  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  and 
we  suggest  that  you  should  use  cottou  seed 
meal,  if  you  have  any  mills  handy.  Iu  100 
pounds  of  this  you  would  get  six  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  two  pounds  of  potash  and  three 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and,  figuring  each 
at  its  market  price  and  freight  added,  it  would 
be  worth  $1.55  per  100  pounds.  In  lOOpouuds 
of  kaiuit  you  get  VZ}4  pounds  of  potash  and  the 
balance  is  mostly  salt,  so  you  can  see  how 
much  the  potash  costs.  It  may  be  that  you 
can  buy  it  cheaper  in  muriate  of  potash  or  in 
sulphate  of  potash,  as  the  muriate  contains  50 
per  cent,  aud  the  sulphate  25  per  cent,  of  act¬ 
ual  potash.  The  ashes  made  by  burning  cot¬ 
ton-seed  hulls  at  the  oil  mills,  if  uo  coal  is 
used,  contain  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  actual 
potash ;  and  are  a  very  cheap  source  of  this, 
at  the  usual  price.  From  these  facts  aud  an 
anulysis  of  the  acid  phosphate,  you  should  be 
able  to  decide  what  to  use.  2.  We  use  some 
form  of  “cultivator”  that  works  only  the  up¬ 
per  few  inches  of  the  soil.  In  large  fields  the 
riding  cultivators  are  the  best,  but  in  fields  of 
only  a  few  acres  the  smaller  “walking”  culti¬ 
vators  are  mostly  used.  The  Acme, by  remov¬ 
ing  tbe  two  middle  teeth,  works  splendidly  in 
corn,  by  straddling  the  rows. 

“EVERGREEN”  BLACKBERRIES. 

w.  P.,  Denver,  Col. — An  agent  representing 
a  nursery  firm  in  Washington  Territory,  is 
canvassing  here  for  an  “Evergreen  Black¬ 
berry,”  saying  the  plants  must  Vie  put  20  feet 
apart,  and  that  the  canes  grow  as  large  as  a 
man’s  arm.  He  asks  $10  per  dozen  for  the 
plants.  He  is  selling  plants  around  here  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  day.  Is  it  a  good  berry, 
aud  is  it  really  au  “evergreen?” 

ANS.— On  all  blackberries,  the  leaves  are 
quite  persisteut  uear  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
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very  mild,  moist  climate  of  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory:  it  is  quite  likely  that  several 
kinds  might  hold  their  leave*  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  called  ‘‘evergreen,1’  Samples  received 
here  from  Washington  Territory  have  not  jet 
fruited,  but  the  leaves  and  manner  of  growth 
would  indicate  that  it  is  the  old  Cut-leaved 
Blackberry  taken  over  there,  and  used  to 
swindle  the  people;  and  as  another  evidence 
of  this  fact,  that  variety  is  very  nearly  ever¬ 
green  even  in  this  climate.  If  it  is  the  old 
Cut-leaved,  the  plants,  instead  of  being  worth 
$10  per  dozen,  are  not  worth  $10  for  the  whole 
State  full,  being  a  small,  unprofitable  sort. 
The  whole  story  looks  “snaky,"  and  we  advise 
our  Colorado  friends  to  “go slow."  Meanwhile 
we  have  written  for  reliable  informati  on  to 
those  who  have  it  in  fruiting.  When  men 
claim  too  much,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  let  them 
alone. 

HEADING  BACK  VINKS.  APPLYING  LIQUID 
MANURE. 

O.  P.  O.,  Menasha,  Wis • — 1.  Should  such 
vines  as  cucumber,  melon  and  squash  be 
headed  back;  and  if  so,  how  much?  2.  Should 
the  new  growth  of  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  be  headed  back;  and  if  so,  how  much? 

3.  In  a  sink  in  my  cow  yard,  a  quantity  of 
liquid  manure  accumulates,  which  seems  to  be 
very  strong ;  should  it  be  diluted,  and  how 
can  it  be  bast  applied  to  the  garden? 

Ans.— 1  It  is  seldom  best  to  “head  back” 
any  vines.  If  a  leader  is  inclined  to  run  off 
too  far,  it  should  have  the  mere  end  nipped 
off  with  thumb  and  finger,  but  not  be  cut 
back.  This  will  cause  it  to  throw  out  laterals, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  is  grown  on  the  laterals. 

2.  No  growing  plant  should  be  “headed  back,” 
as  the  cutting  off  of  the  young  growth  weak¬ 
ens  the  plant  very  seriously.  Blackberries  and 
raspberries  are  much  better  for  having  the 
terminal  buds  pinched  out  when  they  are 
about  two  feet  high.  This  induces  them  to 
branch  out  and  become  stocky,  and  much  less 
likely  to  be  broken  over  by  the  wind.  3. 
Liquid  manure  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
foliage  of  growing  plants  too  strong,  but  it 
may  be  put  on  the  ground,  even  directly 
around  them,  with  safety  no  matter  bow  strong 
it  may  be.  It  may  be  drawn  in  barrels  or 
tanks  or  can  be  carried  to  the  garden,  and  if 
it  be  applied  to  the  foliage,  it  should  be 
diluted  to  about  the  color  of  strong  coffee,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used.  If  to  be  used  on  the  ground, 
apply  and  rake  it  in  as  soon  as  the  surface  has 
become  sufficiently  dry  so  that  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  muddy. 

WEANING  COLTS  AND  CALVES,  ETC. 

G.  E.  G.,  Lovely  Mt  ,  Mo. — 1.  My  corn  is 
knee-high  and  I  wish  to  apply  plaster  and 
ashes;  how  aud  when  should  I  do  so?  2.  How 
old  should  calves  and  colts  be  when  weaned? 

3.  To  sow  Timothy  with  wheat  this  Fall,  is  it 
better  to  use  a  drill  with  grass  seed  attach¬ 
ment  or  to  broadcast  it,  and  what  fertilizer  is 
best? 

Ans. — 1.  Mix  them  together  and  apply  on 
the  ground  about  the  corn  at  once.  The  pro¬ 
portions  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  each 
that  can  tie  devoted  to  the  acre.  2.  Colts 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  three  or  four 
months,  aud  should  be  taught  to  eat  oats,  bran 
and  oil  meal  mixed,  before  weaning.  Calveu 
may  be  taught  to  drink  skim-milk,  when  a 
week  old,  and  should  be  taught  to  eat  oil  meal 
and  bran  as  soon  as  possible,  by  having  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  a  trough  uuder  cover  where  they  can 
go  to  it  at  pleasure.  When  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  eating  this,  the  ration  of  milk 
may  be  gradually  lesseued,  providing  they 
run  to  grass  and  have  a  full  supply  of  water, 
aud  when  two-and  a-balf  or  three  months  old, 
the  milk  may  be  entirely  withheld.  8.  We 
prefer  broadcasting,  and  should  prefer  fine 
barn  yard  manure  with  ashes  and  superphos¬ 
phate. 

DEATH  TO  THK  WEEVIL,  ETC. 

J.  P.,  Lawrence,  Kans. —  1.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  wheat  that  looks  all  right,  but  bus 
a  musty  smell?  2.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
kill  the  weevil  without  injuring  the  wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  To  scour  it  closely  in  smut  ma¬ 
chines  will  improve  it  much,  but  we  think  it 
cannot  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  smell, 
and  the  flour  will  “taste"  more  or  less.  1.  If 
by  “weevil”  is  meant  the  true  weevil  that  in¬ 
fests  granaries  and  wheat  bius,  it  can  bo  en¬ 
tirely  kilted  by  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
if  the  gruiary  and  bins  can  be  shut  up  air¬ 
tight.  When  the  granary  has  been  made 
tight,  by  pasting  paper  or  cloth  over  every 
crack  or  opening,  there  should  bo  placed  ou 
the  grain  a  dish  containing  a  quantity— more 
or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  bin  or  room. 
The  liquid  is  very  volatile,  and,  being  heavier 
than  the  air,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
every  grain  package,  and  will  kill  every 
weevil.  Care  should  be  taken  in  using  it,  as 
it  is  cotli  poisonous  and  highly  intliiiiinatile. 
By  opening  the  doors  and  wiudows  of  the 
granary,  the  whole  will  pass  off  without  in¬ 
juring  the  grain.  The  same  treatment  will 
kill  weevils  iu  peas  or  moths  among  clothing. 


TREATMENT  OF  RUPTURED  SOW. 

W.  F.  S.,  Silver  Creek ,  Kans. — A  valuable 
Berkshire  sow  (iu  pig),  is  ruptured  in  the  belly 
near  the  left  hind  leg;  what  should  be  the 
treatment? 

Ans, — Throw  the  animal  on  her  back, 
return  the  protrusion  perfectly  and  apply 
wooden  clamps  ov.r  the  skin  close  np  to  the 
belly  and  let  them  be  worn  till  they  drop  off 
of  themselves.  Ordinary  castration  clamps 
will  serve  every  purpose,  to  which  a  little  car¬ 
bolic  acid  or  other  antiseptic  should  be 
applied.  The  clamps  must  be  applied  as 
tightly  as  possible,  using  a  pair  of  pincers  or 
blacksmith’s  tongs  to  clamp  them,  while  fasten¬ 
ing  the  ends  with  strong  cord.  Another 
method  frequently  employed  with  yonng  ani¬ 
mals  and  recent  injuries  is  to  return  the  pro¬ 
trusion,  aud  cover  the  sac  or  opening  w-ith 
pads  over  which  a  strong  sheet  is  wound 
tightly  around  the  abdomen  and  kept  in 

■  position  by  bands  or  cords  carried  to  a  collar 
around  the  neck.  Extra  padding  must  be 
applied  as  necessary  aud  the  whole  carefully 
kept  in  positiou  for  several  days,  until  all 
swelling  and  tenderness  have  subsided,  and 
the  parts  have  become  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  viscera. 

ATSION  AND  WATERFORD,  N.  J. 

P.  E.  J Lima,  la. — 2.  Are  Ateion  and 
Waterford,  N.  J.,  healthful  localities?  Are 

the  men  disposing  of  the  estate  of - and 

the  estate  itself  all  right?  3.  Would  Water¬ 
ford  be  a  good  place  to  begin  poultry  raising? 

4.  Whatis  the  “lay”  of  the  land,  and  what  the 
kind  of  soil? 

ANS.— 1.  Both  places  have  fair  reputations 
for  healtbfulness.  2.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  answer  questions  of  a  private  nature  like 
this.  The  parties,  however,  we  are  told,  are 
well  thought  of  by  their  neighbors.  As  to  the 
estate,  we  have  never  seen  it;  nor  can  we  in¬ 
vestigate  such  matters.  3.  Waterford  is  a 
pleasant  village,  well  located  near  an  impor¬ 
tant  railroad,  with  rapid  transportation  to 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City,  both  of  which 
places  contain  many  lovers  of  eggs  and  cook¬ 
ed  chicken.  High  prices  are  paid  by  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  latter  watering-place 
in  the  season.  4.  “Surface  of  the  ground” 
slightly  undulating,  with  a  sandy  and  gravelly 
loam  soil.  Much  of  it  what  is  sometimes 
termed  “made"  or  “ocean”  laud.  Not  a  pri¬ 
mitive  rock  is  to  be  seen  in  that  region. 

ORCHARD  PESTS. 

C.  W.  C.,  Millwood,  Fa, — 1.  The  locust  is 
on  us  in  full  force,  and  we  fear  great  damage 
to  our  fruit  trees ;  what  can  we  do  to  protect 
them?  2.  The  fruit  in  our  orchards  is  injured 
every  year  by  insects  to  such  au  extent  as  to 
be  comparatively  worthless  and  sometimes  to 
be  entirely  destroyed;  will  spraying  the  trees 
with  any  poison  keep  the  insects  in  check? 

Ans.— 1.  The  cicadas  (not  locusts  at  all)  do 
no  harm  by  eating  the  trees,  but  ouly  by 
puncturing  the  limbs,  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  no  application  of  poison  can 
be  of  any  use  in  protecting  the  trees  against 
this  injury.  The  orchard  cau  be  protected 
against  all  leaf- eating  insects  aud  against 
codling  moths  as  well,  by  the  use  of  insecti¬ 
cides  in  the  form  of  solutions  of  Paris-green 
or  London  purple.  While  the  “Purple”  is 
much  the  cheaper,  it  being  a  waste  product, 
no  effort  is  made  to  get  it  of  uniform  strength, 
and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  used  much  too 
strong  or  much  too  weak.  Paris  green,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  pure,  is  made  of  fixed 
strength,  and  if  one  buys  at  all  times  the  same 
brand,  he  is  quite  sure  of  having  the  mixture 
uniform.  Of  course,  these  are  fatal  poisons 
if  taken  in  even  minute  quantities,  and  great 
care  should  be  used  in  then*  application. 
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Miscellaneous. 

J.  L,,  Sherbrook,  Que. — 1.  If  fruit  trees 
planted  last  Fall,  had  their  tops  frozen  and 
have  sprouted  near  the  ground,  when  should 
the  dead  trunks  be  cut  off  aud  how-  uear  the 
young  shoots?  2.  Should  they  lie  banked  up 
in  the  Fall?  8.  Is  sheep  manure  good,  and  is 
there  anything  better?  4.  Why  do  not  sheep 
and  cattle  bring  as  good  prices,  for  export  to 
England,  in  Quebec  as  in  New  Yorkf 

ANS  —1.  If  the  shoots  are  above  the  buds 
or  grafts,  they  will  make  good  trees.  The  old 
body  should  be  cut  off  so  close  to  the  young 
shoot  that  it  will  heal  over  readily,  aud  to 
the  cut  surface  wax  or  shellac  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  and  if  there  is  danger  of  the  young 
shoot  breaking  off.  it  should  be  tied  to  a  stake. 

2.  We  like  to  have  all  young  trees  banked  iu 
the  Winter,  it  protects  the  roots  from  exces¬ 
sive  freezing  and  the  bodies  from  the  mice. 

3.  Yea— it  depends  much  on  what  the  sheep 
were  fed  and  for  what  the  manure  is  wanted. 
As  to  whether  there  is  anything  better:  man¬ 
ure  made  from  sheep  eating  clover  hay,  oil 
meal,  bran,  roots  and  peas,  would  be  about  as 
good  as  any  made.  4.  We  do  not  know,  uu- 

*  less  the  freight  charges  would  he  more,  which 
they  probably  are.  They  ought  to  fetch  a 
higher  figure,  as  they  can  be  used  as  “store” 


cattle  after  landing,  and  pastured  for  any 
desirable  length  of  time  in  the  country;  while 
cattle  from  the  “States”  must  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  debarkation  10  days  after  land¬ 
ing,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
market  or  of  the  animals  themselves.  Are 
you  sure  that  the  same  grades  of  cattle  bring 
more  in  the  New  York  than  in  the  Quebec 
market? 

S.  S.  W.,  Hickory  Grove,  Pa.  —I  have  a 
half-blood  Jersey  cow,  five  years  old,  which 
has  never  eaten  200  pounds  of  grain .  From 
seven  milkings  daring  second  week  in  June, 
without  any  feed,  except  what  she  picked  in 
the  pastime  with  a  herd  of  other  cows,  she 
made  six  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  fine,  solid, 
dry  butter,  and  during  the  time  she  was  in 
heat,  the  milk  was  set  in  old  fashioned  shallow 
pans.  With  all  the  circumstances  favorable, 
and  with  high  feeding  of  suitable  grains, 
could  l  expect  to  increase  her  yield  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  ?  2.  Does  this  test  give  her  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  much  above  that  of  an  average 
cow?  3.  Would  a  bull  calf  from  this  cow, 
sired  by  a  %-blood  Jersey  ball,  be  valuable 
for  breeding  purposes? 

Ans  -  -1.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
her  butter  yield  could  be  easily  increased  as 
much  as  50  per  cent.  2.  This  test  shows  her 
to  be  a  remarkably  good  cow— a  valuable  one 
to  retain  iu  the  dairy;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  put  a  “fancy”  price  upon  her  for  sale, 
as  a  cow  to  command  this,  no  matter  how 
much  batter  she  made,  must  be  a  thorough¬ 
bred.  3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  calf 
that  might  be  borne;  though,  if  from  a  good 
milking  strain  on  the  paternal  side,  he  might 
be  of  considerable  service  in  a  herd  of  com¬ 
mon  cows. 

S'.  C.  -S'.,  Westorer,  Md. — 1.  What  is  the 
duty  on  seed  peas  brought  from  Canada?  2. 
What  is  meant  by  Mahaleb  stock  for  cherries, 
and  is  that  the  original  stock ?  3  On  some  of 
my  young  apple  trees,  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  brown  spots,  like  the  one  inclosed;  what 
ails  them?  4.  What  species  of  tree  do  the  in¬ 
closed  leaves  belong  to? 

Ans. — 1.  Twenty  per  cent,  besides  incident¬ 
al  charges,  such  as  entry  fees,  consular  certi¬ 
ficate,  etc,,  aggregating  about  23  to  23  per 
cent.  2.  The  Mahaleb  is  a  very  small-growing 
species  of  the  cherry,  and  ail  ordinary  kinds, 
by  being  worked  on  it,  are  dwarfed.  The 
stock  ordinarily  used  is  the  Mazzard,  a  small 
cherry,  red  or  black,  and  often  found  growing 
along  fence  rows,  and  this  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  of  all  sweet  cherries.  2.  This 
is  some  species  of  mildew;  usually  it  is  seen 
only  on  the  smaller  leaves,  but  sometimes  it 
spreads  generally  over  tbe  trees  and  does 
much  harm.  Try  the  sulphur-lime  wash  ed¬ 
itorially  recommended  in  last  issue.  4.  We 
cannot  name  plants  from  leaves  only:  we 
must  have  the  flower  also. 

W.  A.  D.,  Sprague,  Wash. — 1.  How  can 
land  so  strong  with  alkali  that  weeds  will  not 
grow,  be  made  productive?  2.  The  same  with 
regard  to  land  that  grows  salt  grass?  3.  How 
often  does  a  mare  come  in  heat,  and,  after 
service,  how  often  should  she  be  tried? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  land  is  plowed  twice  each 
year,  the  rains  will  usually  wash  out  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  alkali  iu  a  year  or  twou  We  know  of 
no  application  that  will  hurry  the  process.  2. 
If  the  salt  water  is  shut  off  and  the  land 
plowed,  the  excess  of  salt  will  soon  wash  out. 
Asparagus  or  cabbage  will  grow  on  land  with 
considerable  salt  in  its  composition.  8.  Usual¬ 
ly  about  every  21  days,  though  the  time  varies 
much  in  different  mares.  After  service,  wait 
two  weeks,  and  then  return  her  every  week 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  once  in  two  weeks. 

J,  McG.,  Methuen,  Mass. — 1  l  have  a  half 
acre  sown  to  oats  for  fodder;  what  can  I  put 
on  after  the  oats  are  off,  to  be  cut  for  fodder 
in  time  for  seeding  rye  in  the  Fall  ?  2.  I  have 
a  peach  tree  on  which  about  three  weeks  ago 
the  leaves  commenced  to  curl  up  and  look 
rusty;  I  can  find  nothing  on  them;  what  ails 
them? 

Ans. — 1.  You  will  find  nothing  superior  to 
an  early-growing  corn,  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  oats  are  off.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
sow  half  the  area  as  soon  as  that  much  is 
cleared  from  the  oats.  Use  some  well  rotted 
manure  or  chemical  fertilizers  when  sowing 
the  corn.  2.  The  peach  tree  has  what  is 
known  ns  the  curl  or  curl-leaf,  and  this 
trouble  will  disappear  as  the  weather  gets 
settled  aud  less  changeable.  What  causes  it 
no  one  at  present  can  tell,  nor  can  anybody 
name  a  remedy  or  a  preventive. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  P.,  Douglas,  Mich. — In  breakiug 
lumps  of  barn-yard  mauure  for  the  garden,  I 
find  them  full  of  small,  grayish  white  grubs, 
looking  like  the  larva*  of  the  May  Beetle, only 
smaller;  will  they  be  detrimental  to  the 
garden? 

Ans. — They  are  the  larva*  of  a  beetle  of  the 
same  order,  but  of  a  different  family — Aphod- 
ius  fiuietarius.  It  is  commonly  called  a  muck 
worm,  and  will  not  do  the  least  harm  to  any 
plant,  as  it  feeds  entirely  on  the  manure. 


E.  E.  B. ,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — There  is  a 
worm  at  the  root  that  is  greatly  injuring  the 
early  cabbages;  what  is  it,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  atop  its  ravages,  and  can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  its  presence  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  late  cabbages? 

Ans. — It  is,  no  doubt,  the  Cabbage  Maggot. 
See  in  the  Rural,  page  433,  an  article  by 
Peter  Henderson.  We  have  found  that  put¬ 
ting  a  tablespoonfnl  of  salt  about  each  plant 
by  scattering  it  close  about  the  stem,  would 
drive  the  pests  away . 

D.  McD.,  Acme,  Mich, — The  inclosed  insects 
are  killing  our  apple  trees;  what  are  they, 
and  what  will  destroy  them? 

Ans.— The  insects  were  broken  beyond  re¬ 
cognition.  We  can  only  say  that  if  the  insects 
eat  the  foliage  spraying  the  trees  with  Paris- 
green  or  other  insecticides,  mixed  in  water, 
as  elsewhere  described,  will  certainly  destroy 
them. 

A.  A.  S.,  Kingston,  Mass. — I  have  a  seed¬ 
ling  grape  vine  that  blooms  full  every  year; 
but  bears  no  fruit;  now  if  the  blossoms  are 
pistillate,  would  it  bear  if  it  had  a  Concord 
growing  near  it? 

Ans. — Many  grape  seedlings  are  pistillate 
and  some  are  staminate;  now,  if  this  seedling 
is  a  pistillate,  its  flowers  may  be  fertilized  by 
planting  close  by  it  any  strong  perfect -flower¬ 
ing  variety  that  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 
If.  however,  the  flowers  are  deficient  in  their 
pistils,  it  can  not  be  made  fruitful  by  any 
method, 

C.  H.  H.,  Bainbridge ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  cow 
that,  during  the  warm  weather  “holds  up” 
her  milk;  how  can  I  prevent  it? 

Ans  — It  can  be  done  only  by  gentle  treat¬ 
ment  and  quick  milking.  Give  the  cow  a  pail 
of  food  of  some  kind  made  quite  soft  so  that 
it  will  take  her  as  long  to  eat  it  as  you  need 
for  milking.  This  will  attract  her  attention, 
and  probably  in  a  measure  correct  the  habit. 

J.  B.  W.,  Charlton,  Mass. — I  have  a  bed 
already  prepared  for  planting  strawberries; 
shall  I  put  out  the  plants  at  once  or  wait  till 
later? 

Ans. — Put  them  out  as  soon  as  well  rooted 
runners  cau  be  obtained.  Put  them  out  by 
taking  them  up  with  a  shovelful  of  earth,  and 
just  at  night  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  water 
them  well,  unless  their  removal  is  followed  by 
a  shower. 

G.  D.,  Careysville,  Ohio. — What  is  the  best 
work  on  incubators:  its  price,  etc.,  and  is  it 
reliable? 

Ans. — A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  book  on  the  subject,  price  75  cents, 
and  H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a 
small  work  for  '25  cents. 


DISCUSSION. 

Z.  W.  T.,  Oak  Grove,  Ill.— In  the  Rural, 
page  402,  in  speaking  of  the  culture  of  corn 
and  potatoes,  you  say  “never  run  a  plow  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  after  the  plants  are  a  foot 
high.”  Now  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  corn  growers  of  the  West  how  it 
is  possible  for  one  man  to  properly  cultivate 
from  40  to  50  acres  without  plowing  it  after 
it  is  a  foot  high?  Were  your  advice  to  be 
followed  by  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Y alley,  not  five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
would  be  raised.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to 
visit  ths  great  corn-growing  regions  of  the 
West  and  learn  the  modus  operandi  of  pro¬ 
ducing  from  40  to  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
one  man  attending  40  or  50  acres.  If  you  can 
tell  us  of  a  better  way,  we  would  be  glad  to 
know  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  been  in  the  great  corn 
fields  of  the  West,  and  have  seen  acres  of  it 
rolled  and  drooping,  clearly  as  the  result  of 
deep  plowing  in  dry  weather.  It  seems  to  us 
that  any  one  who  will  study  the  physiology  of 
the  corn  plant,  and  follow  its  feeding  roots  as 
they  fill  every  inch  of  the  soil,  muse  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  no  more  detrimental  thing  can  be 
done  than  to  go  in  with  the  plows ;  and  iu  a 
wholesale  way  break  up  this  system  of  root- 
growth.  Anyone  who  will  use  tbe  deep-work- 
iug  plows,  up  to  the  time  the  corn  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  tall,  and  after  that 
time  only  use  those  cultivators  that  work  not 
more  th»u  two  inches  deep,  will,  in  one  season, 
jiarticularly  if  a  season  of  much  droughts,  be 
convinced  by  the  rauk  growing  of  his  corn, 
unchecked  by  tbe  hottest  weather,  and  its 
yield  at  harvest  time,  that  our  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  the  plows  was  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  and  safe  to  follow  in  the  West  or  any¬ 
where  else. 


COMMUNICATIONS  ReckiVNU  FOB  TH8  WKSK  ENDING 
Saturday,  July  11. 1SS5. 

J.  F.-J.  C.-W.  H.  R.-N.  J.  S.-D.  B.  B.-J.  D.-A. 

N.  A.— J.  V.— E.  G.  L.-J.  L.— B.  C.  G.-U.  H.  W.— 
S.  S,  F.— R,  W.  B  -J .  F.-D.  B.  C.— B.  W .  G.— J.  M.  O . 

H.  B.  -D.  T.  D.-4.  K.  F.-W.  S.  S.-M.  C.  L.-F.  D. 

O. -7 VV.  Hcwelt,  thanks.— C.  A  G.-H.  H.— M.  S.— X.  M. 
S.-n.  H.-R.  A.  D.-S,  II.  H.-G.  M  S.-C.  R.  R.-I.  H. 

P. -T.  W.G.-G.  W.B.-.T.  L.  B.-M.  E.  S., 

thanks.— F.  D.  C. -John  Woodruff,  thanks.— C.  E.  F., 
hanks.— A.— M.  J.  C.-  A.  M.  P.—  J.  M.  Drew,  thanks, 
— J.  C.-H.  B.-B.  H.  M.— \V  .  S.,  S.,  thanks.- J.  H.B. 
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Among  our  cross-bred  wheats  one 
plant — of  a  cross  between  Armstrong  and 
some  other — pleases  us  immensely.  The 
spikelets  are  crowded  upon  the  heads,  two 
and  even  three  breasts  growing  where 
one  ordinarily  grows  upon  the  rachis. 
Each  breast  bears  from  three  to  five  ker¬ 
nels.  We  begiu  this  season  to  propagate 
the  best  of  our  crosses  for  distribution, 
and,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  their 
introduction  will  begin  a  new  era  in  wheat 
culture. 


plants  are  there  developed,  better,  per¬ 
haps,  than  even  in  the  most  famous  nur¬ 
sery  gardens,  because  of  the  very  difficul¬ 
ties  that  must  l>e  averted  or  surmounted. 
The  ancient  Jews  were  familiar  with  des¬ 
erts.  “The  tree  of  the  field  is  man’s  life,” 
says  the  Sacred  Record.  In  Elizur  Wright’s 
excellent  address  before  the  Forestry 
Congress,  he  shows  the  truth  of  this,  and 
the  necessity  for  foliage  to  absorb  the 
carbon  from  its  union  with  oxygen  in  the 
air,  as  one  per  cent,  of  it  renders  the  air 
unwholesome  and  asphyxiating.  Yet, 
with  this  small  proportion,  the  entire 
amount  in  the  vast  atmospheric  ocean  is 
so  great  as  to  be  an  enormous  coal  mine 
that  cannot  be  exhausted  in  thousands  of 
thousandsof  years.  Every  leaf  and  blade 
is  a  village — a  town — of  cells  all  constant¬ 
ly  active  while  green,  and  under  sunlight, 
in  separating  and  storing  solid  carbon. 
And  the  leaf  is  the  only  agent  in  nature 
to  effect  this.  All  animated  nature  is 
continually  using  up  and  undoing  this 
ministry  of  the  leaf.  If  the  trees  go,  Mr. 
Wright  concludes,  man  must  go,  too. 
We  must  plant  if  we  would  not  be  cursed 
by  the  coming  centuries. 


At  the  Long  Island  Rural  Farm  we 
have  some  five  acres  in  wheat — half  Diehl- 
Mediterranean,  half  Silver  Chaff.  The 
field  was  prepared  with  special  care  and 
manured  liberally.  It  is  now  (July  10th) 
about  ready  to  cut.  It  will  yield  better 
than  most  of  the  wheat  fields  about  us; 
still  we  are  disappointed  in  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean.  The  heads  are  small  and 
we  doubt  if  it  will  yield  as  well  as  the 
Silver  Chaff  beside  it.  Still  it  may  thrash 
out  better  than  it  looks.  Let  us  hear 
from  our  readers. 


Our  agricultural  colleges,  and  profes¬ 
sors  of  practical  science  generally,  are 
giving  us  very  different  conceptions  of 
wisdom  from  what  prevailed  among  the 
old-time  sages  and  men  of  letters.  The 
writings  of  Solomon  and  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  are  rich  in  references  to  agriculture, 
but  the  agriculturist  himself  wa9  but  a 
little  above  his  oxen,  his  swine,  or  t his 
geese  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise,  “The 
wisdom  of  the  learned  man  cometh  by 
opportunity  and  leisure,  and  he  that  hath 
little  business  may  become  wise.”  (Eccles. 
ch.  38,  v.  24.)  “How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  boldeth  the  plow,  and  that  glorieth 
in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is 
occupied  in  their  labors,  and  whose  talk 
is  of  bullocks?”  (v.  25.)  This  question 
has  been  answered,  and  farmers  now  pos¬ 
sess  more  of  really  useful  and  varied 
knowledge  than  any  other  class. 


We  were  highly  pleased  to  receive 
(July  10th)  a  call  trom  our  friend  and 
contributor  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.  Prof.  Sanborn  is  an  honest,  earnest 
worker  in  the  cause  of  the  practical  educa¬ 
tion  of  farmers  by  showing  them,  by  care¬ 
ful  experiments,  that  their  surplus  grains 
and  the  waste  products,  such  as  bran, etc., 
can  be  profitably  fed  to  stock,  and  that 
such  a  course  enables  them  to  grow  larger 
crops  without  exhausting  the  land.  He 
has  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  but 
is  making  such  a  success  that  we  hope 
Missouri  may  soon  see  that  it  is  to  her 
interest  to  provide  larger  means  to  aid  in 
developing  her  most  important  industry, 
and  in  teaching  her  farmers,  that  merely 
converting  the  fertility  of  the  soil  into 
grain  and  money  is  not  sensible  farming. 
Success  to  all  such  earnest  investigators 
as  Prof.  Sanborn  1 


The  Marlboro  at  this  date,  July  6,  is 
giving  us  our  largest  and  best  raspberries. 
The  Supurb  is  also  ripening,  but  the 
drupes  fall  asunder  as  the  berries  are 
picked.  The  Superb  is  always  a  crumb¬ 
ly  berry,  und  the  dryness  of  the  season  no 
doubt  increases  this  propensity.  We  find 
the  Rancocas  a  berry  of  rare  productive¬ 
ness,  medium  size,  firm  and  of  fair  qual¬ 
ity.  The  bushes  are  more  vigorous  than 
those  of  Hansell  and  more  fruitful.  It 
is  a  shade  darker  than  Hansell.  Mr. 
Brownell’s  new  Meredith  Queen  was  so 
killed  back  by  the  Winter  that  it  will 
not  fruit  this  season.  Hardiness,  too, 
was  set  forth  as  one  of  its  great  merits. 
Imperial,  said  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Crimson  Beauty,  is  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est.  The  quality  is  very  good,  color 
bright.  It  falls  from  the  peduncle  too 
readily.  The  drupes  are  rather  large  and 
often  of  different  sizes,  which  gives  the 
berry  an  imperfect  form. 


Where  trees  are  rarely  seen  their  value 
is  appreciated.  Our  Western  Plains  are 
becoming  schools  of  forestry,  and  all  the 
economics  of  successful  growth  of^ young 


KEEP  THE  TOOLS  SHARP. 

The  man  who  should  persist  day  after 
day  in  working  with  a  dull  ax  or  scythe 
rather  than  spend  the  time  to  put  it  in 
order,  would  clearly  show'  that  he  h*d 
more  muscle  than  brains.  Not  less  fool¬ 
ish  is  he  who  uses  a  dull  hoe ;  for,  besides 
being  much  harder  work  to  use  it,  a  weed 
that  is  merely  pulled  up  and  left  intact, 
is  much  less  likely  to  die  than  one  whose 
roots  are  cut  into  many  pieces  in  being 
torn  up  and  thrown  upon  the  surface. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  not  one  man 
in  20  makes  any  attempt  to  keep  his  hoe 
in  cutting  order.  The  edge  is  not  only 
of  the  full  thickness  of  the  plate,  but  it 
is  rounded  and  smoothed  by  use,  until  it 
scarcely  mutilates  the  plant  in  pulling  it 
from  the  soil.  We  are  ut  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  this  indifference,  wffien  with  a 
common,  flat  file  the  hoe  could  be 
put  into  and  kept  in  good  order, 
in  not  more  than  five  minutes’  time  each 
day.  Try  it  by  filing  it  to  an  edge  from 
the  underside,  to  see  how  much  more 
work  you  can  do  in  the  same  time,  and 
how  much  more  easily.  While  in  the  use 
of  the  boe,  it  is  every  man’s  choice  whether 
he  will  have  it  sharp  or  dull,  in  using  a 
cultivator,  drawn  by  a  horse,  the  work¬ 
man  is  under  obligations  to  have  it  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  will  do  the  most  good 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  muscle. 
Though  the  horse  belongs  to  mau,  the 
latter  has  no  right  to  missuse  him  by 
wasting  his  strength;  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  cultivator  with  dull  teeth  not 
only  draws  harder,  but  is  much  less  effi¬ 
cient  in  destroying  weeds,  we  protest  that 
the  owner  has  no  moral  right  to  use  it.  It 
costs  hut  a  small  sum  to  have  the  edges 
hammered  out  thiu  and  sharp,  and  we  in¬ 
sist  that  it  should  be  done  sufficiently 
often,  that  the  least  labor  of  horses  and 
time  of  men  will  accomplish  most  good. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  the  extra  time 
spent  with  dull  tools  would  be  sufficient 
with  sharp  tools  to  destroy  the  last  weed. 
Let  us  waste  no  more  time  and  strength 
with  dull  tools,  hut  stop  short,  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  remembering  that  muscle 
saved  is  better  than  money  earned. 


REFORM  NEEDED. 


The  system  of  weights  and  measures 
immemorially  in  use  by  our  English  an¬ 
cestors  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
adopted  by  us,  is  about  as  hard  to  learn 
and  remember  and  as  cumbersome  to  use 
in  every-day  life  as  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  They  have  the  cwt.,  containing 
112  pounds,  and  its  subdivisions  of  quar¬ 
ters  and  stones,  respectively  28  and  14 
pounds;  besides  these  ami  many  others 
worse,  they  use  another  quarter,  in  buying 
and  selling  grain  which  in  some  cases  con¬ 
tains  eight  and  in  others  four  bushels;  in 
fact,  so  diversified  are  their  terms  and 
the  quantities  included,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  average 
reader  of  their  papers  to  more  than  guess 
at  the  prices  at  which  commodities  are 
actually  sold.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 
a  bill  recently  introduced  into  Parliament, 
by  Mr.  Rankin,  with  a  very  Btrong  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  passage,  will  make  a  radical 
change  in  all  this,  and  this  bill  includes 
very  stringent  measures  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  two  most 
important  sections  which  we  quote: 

"4.— From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  no  contract,  bargain,  sale  ordealln^  ror  or  re¬ 
lating  to  corn  shall  be  made  or  had  In  terms  of  or 
by  reference  to  measure  of  capacity,  or  if  so  made  or 
had  or  attempted  to  be  made  or  had,  the  samOball 
be  null  aDd  void. 

r  “5.— From  and  after  itbe.'coinmencsmcnt  of  this 
Act, [every  contractTbargalu,  sale,  or  dcallugforor 


relating  to  corn,  shall  be  made  or  had  only  by 
weight  In  terms  of  and  by  reference  to  the  cental  of 
Imperial  standard  pounds,  being  the  cental  or  new 
hundredweight  of  100  net  pounds,  and  if  not  so  made 
or  had,  every  such  contract,  bargain,  sale  or  dealing 
for  or  relating  to  corn  shall  be  null  and  void.” 

The  term  corn,  as  stated  in  another  sec¬ 
tion,  includes  all  grains  and  the  products 
of  all  grains,  such  as  flour,  meal,  bran, 
etc. 

We  commend  to  American  law-makers 
the  above  action  as  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  national 
legislation  establishing  a  standard,  by 
which  all  commodities  produced  on  farms, 
should  be  measured  that  should  he  Na¬ 
tional,  simple  and  uniform.  As  it  now  is, 
we  have  a  halt  dozen  or  more  standards 
for  a  bushel  of  grain  in  as  many  different 
States,  and  a  variable  standard  for  the 
unit  of  weight  for  almost  each  product 
we  have  for  sale,  and  very  lew  of  these 
even  are  uniform  in  the  different  States. 
We  now  virtually  buy  and  sell  by  measure, 
and  how  much  better  to  cease  this  and 
adopt  a  uniform  unit  of  weight  by  which 
everything  shall  be  measured.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  “cental”  (or  100  pounds)  as  that 
unit.  This  is  systematic,  easily  remembered 
and  understood,  and  will  so  simplify  all 
transactions  that  a  child  can  understand 
them.  In  monetary  affairs  it  has  been 
found  perfect ;  ihen  why  not  apply  it  to 
all  other  business  purchases?  Is  there 
any  valid  reason  wny  everything,  even 
eggs  and  fruits,  should  not  be  sold  by 
weight,  and  by  the  cental  or  subdivisions 
of  it,  at  that? 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  CROPS. 


A  summary  of  the  July  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  received 
by  telegram  from  Washington  this  morn¬ 
ing,  agrees  closely  with  our  estimates 
published  in  the  Rural  last  week  and  the 
week  before.  It  corresponds  also,  like 
our  own,  with  the  persistent  course  of  the 
market ;  for  prices  of  late  show  a  steady 
decline  in  spite  of  the  alarming  reports  of 
disasters  to  the  wheat  crop.  According 
to  our  reports  and  those  of  the  Depart 
ment,  the  past  month  has  been  favorable 
to  the  development  of  winter  wheat,  and 
the  general  average  has  advanced  from 
two  to  three  points,  or  from  G2  to  65. 

A  very  slight  decline  is  reported  from 
Connecticut, New  York, Pennsylvania,  and 
some  of  the  Southern  States.  In  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  there  has 
been  an  improvement  as  well  as  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  The  winter  wheat 
regim,  which  does  not  include  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  now  promises  215,000,000  bushels. 
The  condition  of  spring  wheat  continues 
high,  though  the  average  has  been  reduced 
slightly,  being  now  nearly  96.  The  indi¬ 
cations  now  point  to  a  crop  of  148,000,- 
000  bushels  for  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Dakota  and  “all  other  Terri¬ 
tories”  and  Northern  New  England.  This 
would  make  the  aggregate  363,000,000 
against  365,000,000,  our  estimate  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  We  certainly  think  the  es¬ 
timate  for  winter  wheat  a  trifle  too  favor¬ 
able,  and  that  for  spring  wheat  not  favor¬ 
able  enough. 

As  was  evident  from  our  reports,  the 
immense  corn  area  of  last  year  has’ been 
increased,  and  the  Department  puts  the 
increase  at  six  per  cent.,  or  at  least  4,000,- 
000  acres,  making  an  aggregate  of  74,000,- 
000  acres.  The  largest  increase  is  in  the 
Missouri  Valley.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  is  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1880, 
except  the  last.  It  averages  94  against 
96  at  the  same  date  in  1884.  It  is  high¬ 
est  in  the  South,  and  higher  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  than  in  the  West.  The  Kan¬ 
sas  average  is  83;  that  of  Michigan  and 
Missouri,  87;  Wisconsin,  88;  Illinois,  90; 
Iowa,  92;  Minnesota.  93;  Ohio  and  Neb¬ 
raska,  97.  Those  who  speculate  on  the 
basis  of  crop  values  should  remember  that 
the  great  crop  of  this  country  is  corn,  not 
wheat.  Even  at  cheap  prices,  the  former 
represents  usually  double  the  value  of  the 
latter  at  high  prices.  For  the  year  1884 
the  combined  value  of  the  wheat  and  oat 
crops  of  the  United  States  did  not  fully 
reach  $500,000,000,  while  the  value  of 
the  corn  crop  was  nearly  $t350,000,000 ! 

The  average  of  winter  rye  has  increas¬ 
ed  from  83  to  87  since  the  first  of  June. 
The  geueral  average  for  oats  is  97,  in 
place  of  93  lust  month,  which  leaves  little 
doubt  that  on  the  enlarged  acreage  we 
shall  have  the  largest  oat  crop  ever  raised. 
The  condition  of  barley  is  92,  and  that  of 
tobacco  96. 

Cotton  is  reported  to  have  made  mater¬ 
ial  improvement  since  June.  Few  im¬ 
perfect  stands  are  reported.  Temperature 
and  rainfall  have  favored  growth,  and 
fruiting  has  begun  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Local  droughts  ure  rare,  and  moisture  has 
generally  been  sufficient  from  Virginia  to 
Texas.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  little 


too  much  of  it  in  the  low  lands,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  cultivation  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  grass.  The  general  average 
condition  has  advanced  from  92  in  June 
to  96 — a  better  condition  at  the  date  than 
in  any  year  since  1880.  The  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  stand  as  in  June,  except 
Georgia  and  Florida,  which  have  advanced 
two  points;  all  the  others  give  higher 
averages.  The  caterpillar  i9  reported  in 
some  places,  and  the  new  web-worm  has 
been  doing  injury  in  some  parts  of  Texas 
and  Arkansas. 

The  importance  of  a  good  cotton 
crop  lg  not  confined  to  the  people  of 
the  South  alone;  but  extends  to  those 
of  the  whole  country.  With  a  good  cotton 
crop,  the  flush  South  will  be  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  alike  of  the  manufacturer  of  New 
England,  and  of  the  wheat,  corn  and  hog 
raiser  of  Illinois,  Dakota  and  Missouri. 
The  prosperity  thus  developed  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  North 
will  open  an  increased  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  there,  also. 

- *-*-• - 

BREVITIES. 


Give  us  the  Stratagem,  as  the  best  pea  of  its 
season,  and  as  good  as  any  other  pea,  either 
earlier  or  later. 

The  potato  vines  of  the  balf-aere  of  poor 
soil  are  suffering  undoubtedly,  but  not  so 
much  as  other  plants  not  trenched  and 
mulched. 

The  Black  Champion  Currant  fruits  at  the 
R.  G  this  season  for  the  first.  The  currants 
are  borne  in  racemes  like  those  of  red  or  white 
currants.  We  shall  illustrate  it  in  a  few 
weeks.  Tt  strikes  usasa  desirable  acquisition. 

SuiisetU'UFRs  write  us  that  their  trenched 
and  mulched  potatoes  are  behind  those  not 
mulched  and  trenched .  They  judge  from  the 
tops,  no  doubt.  Wait  until  you  see  the  tubers, 
then  tell  us  about  it.  In  all  of  our  experi¬ 
ments.  the  tops  have  not  shown  the  effects  of 
the  mulch  until  late  in  the  season. 

It  is  claimed,  and  probably  with  justice,  iu 
view  of  the  abundance  aud  certaintv  of  the 
year’s  crops,  where  water  is  carried  into  the 
dry  soils  of  the  American  Desert,  aud  of  the 
small  amount  of  preparation  and  of  shelter 
wanted  for  man  or  beast  in  that  dry.  pure  at¬ 
mosphere,  that,  a  man  who  can  put  up  with  a 
dug  out,  or  a  house  of  adobe,  orof  logs  from 
the  mountains,  may  start,  in  und  make  himself 
a  good  home  there  with  certainty  of  success, 
on  8250. 

Pick  up  any  book  written  50  years  ago  or 
more,  ami  if  farmers  are  ppoken  of  in  it,  con¬ 
temptuous  reference  is  made  to  their  boorish¬ 
ness  and  stupid  ignorance.  What  a  change! 
Comparatively  few  of  them  now  are  without 
their  weekly  agricultural  paper,  aud  it  leads 
them  and  their  sons  to  obtain  aud  continually 
refer  to  the  lutest  works  on  physiology,  anat¬ 
omy,  hygiene,  meteorology,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  mechanics,  and  even  chemistry.  The 
dav  of  superstition  and  benighted  ignorance 
is  fast  declining. 

Only  in  favored  localities  here  and  there,  is 
there  sufficient  shelter  from  cold,  or  air  vapor 
protection  to  make  the  bearing  of  fruit  trees 
so  sure  as  to  be  profitable,  because  their 
brauchesare  fully  exposed  to  all  the  pitiless 
parching  aud  freeziug  that  our  climate  is 
prone  to.  It,  is  different  with  small  fruits. 
Grape  vines  can  be  laid  prostrate  for  the 
Winter,  where  necessary  for  the  more  tender 
sorts;  strawberry  plants  are  safe  under  snow; 
gooseberry,  currant  aud  blackcap  wood  is  so 
low  aud  so* hardy  as  to  defy  the  worst. and  we 
have  now  so  many  excellent  sorts  of  these  as, 
with  the  aid  oT  drying  or  jarring,  will  supply 
the  table  with  variety  ail  the  year  round. 
These  fruits  bear  within  two  years  and  should 
be  carried  to  the  new  home  by  every  settler, 
among  his  first  immediate  supplies. 

A  Western  paper  explains  why  Palestine, 
which  supported  such  au  immense  population, 
after  the  Israelites  discovered  it  when  “flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey',”  and  in  which  but  a 
spurso  population  famishes  now.  by  saying 
that,  as  it  was  all  divided  into  little  farms, 
which,  if  Bold,  reverted  every  50  yeans,  in  the 
year  ot"  the  Jubilee,  there  could  be  no  monopoly 
of  land ;  and  as  the  law  of  Moses  forhade  in¬ 
terest,.  there  could  be  no  borrowing,  so  that 
every  man  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  hands 
to  make  u  living.  These  are  potent,  influences, 
and  under  them  Palestine  might  all  he  fertile 
yet,  but,  devastating  war  destroyed  it, ;  the 
tyrannical  conquerors  inflicting  crushing  taxes 
on  the  inhabitants  left,. living,  while  giving 
them  no  security  from  robbery ;  all  attempts 
at  cultivating  the  soil  ceased;  it  was  left  bare 
and  exposed,  treeless  and  leafless,  aud  is  now 
an  arid  waste  of  nearly  bare  rocks— a  lesson 
for  other  lands. 

Farmer  and  Townsman.— Externally  the 
townstnau  who  does  all  his  work  on  clean 
sidewalks  and  carpets,  and  who  rarely  en¬ 
counters  rain  or  dust  without  protection,  is 
trim  and  dapper,  and  au  object  of  admiration 
aud  envy  to  the  dwellers  of  the  country, 
whoso  molliug  work  in  stables,  dung  yards 
and  new  fields,  with  full  exposure  to  all 
weather,  obliges  them  to  wear  thick  boots  and 
stout,  coarse  clothes  that  are  continually 
being  9tained,  drenched  aud  draggled  with 
mire.  But  how  js  it  inwardly?  As  a  gushing 
spring  washes  aud  riuses  away  every  pollu¬ 
tion,  so  does  the  glad  healthfuluess  of  the 
worker  in  the  fields.  AU  shrinking  from  out¬ 
side  daub  is  swept,  away  by  the  glow  of  bis 
ubundont  life.  Here  is  the  farmer’s  groat  ad¬ 
vantage  aud  superiority  of  enjoyment  over 
the  townsman,  to  whom  a  straw  becomes  a 
burden,  a  speck  of  dust  a  nuisance,  and  a 
sweep  of  wind,  rain,  snow,  ;frost,  or  even  sun 
shine,  a  distress,  owing  to  the  weakness  or 
want  of  that  inner  spring  of  resistance. 
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middle  of  the  day.  When  chicks  are  cooped 
up  in  yards  without  shade  in  hot  weather, they 
are  almost  sure  to  sicken  and  die.  They  first 
begin  to  look  thoughtful;  soon  their  wings 
droop;  then  they  lose  their  appetites  and  pine 
away. 

Another  great  cause  of  mortality  arises 
from  not  giving  them  water  in  a  cool  place. 
If  their  drinking  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun,  the  water  gets  too  warm  for  their  health. 
Be  careful  that  the  coops  are  removed  every 
day,  or  two  at  the  most,  to  a  clean  spot,  so 
that  no  bad  odor  will  sicken  the  inmates,  for 
at  their  age,  if  there  are  many  together,  their 
droppings  accumulate  x’apidly.  If  you  have 
not  room  to  remove  them  far  or  often  enough, 
after  cleaning,  put  plenty  of  dry  earth  or  ashes 
on  the  floor.  Farmers  must  look  out  for  bens 
going  off  with  the  chicks  to  some  quiet  corner 
at  night,  instead  of  retiring  iuto  their  regular 
coops.  This  is  all  well  enough  while  the  bens 
are  with  the  young  ones,  but  as  soon  as  their 
mothers  leave  them,  they  are  left  iu  the  surest 
places  for  their  enemies  to  find  them,  and 
most  of  them  are  lost  after  all  the  care  given 
them.  Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
getting  the  chickens  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  be  kept.  Move  the  coops  a  little  nearer 
to  the  poultry  house  every  day  or  two,  so  that 
when  the  birds  are  big  enough  they  can  be 
easily  driven  in.  If  there  are  too  many  for 
that,  put  up  a  few  temporary  open  sheds,  and 


of  drugs  has.  He  is  looked  upon  as  an  open- 
handed  benefactor  of  mankind  deserving 
neither  compensation  nor  thanks.  The  honor 
of  originating  and  uaming,  is)  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  appease  all  his  wants. 

Mr.  Breezee  died  a  poor  man,  while  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experiments  in  producing  the  Early 
Rose  Potato,  have  materially  aided  almost 
every  family  in  the  land,  and  added  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  general  wealth.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  a  right  to  Bell  and  Glidden  and 
Goodyear  for  comparatively  momentary  work, 
by  which  they,  or  those  to  whom  they  have 
disposed  of  their  rights,  amass  millions,  while 
the  worker  in  the  soil  may  originate  a  variety 
by  skillful  combinations  in  selecting,  crossing 
and  hybridiziug,  that  is  capable  of  converting 
the  crude  elements  of  nature  into  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  in  flower,  the  richest  flavor  in 
fruit,  or  great  abundance  of  most  nutritive, 
vegetable,  fruit  or  grain,  and  yet  find  no  law 
for  redrew  against  others  who  may  so  readily 
deprive  him  of  bis  product  by  getting  a 
“start,”  either  honestly  or  dishonestly.  If 
protection  is  granted  in  one  case,  it  ought  to 
be  in  tbe  other.  But  so  many  difficulties 
beset  a  plant  patent,  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  would  benefit  the  originator,  if 
granted.  But  an  organization  for  mutual  aid 
might  partly  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  experimenter.  Such  an  organizatiou 
will  probably  be  quietly  attempted  during  the 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


COMISSIONER  COLMAN’S  AGRICUL 
TURAL  CONVENTION. 


At  Fig.  314,  we  show  the  White  Leghorn 
cock  Sultan,  re-engraved  from  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal.  This  bird  won  the  cup 
offered  for  the  best  cock  of  that  breed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Show  last  November,  and  also 
carried  off  the  cups  at  Edinburgh  and  Chel 
tetibam,  A  pure-bred  White  Leghorn  cock 
should  be  pure  white  iu  plumage,  with  yellow 
legs  and  skin;  a  long,  stout,  yellow  beak;  full 
bright  eyes,  and  a  ied  single  comb  deeply 
serrated,  erect  and  extending  well  over  the 
back  of  the  head  The  neck  should  be  long 
and  well  arched ;  the  back  of  medium  Ieugth 
and  width;  breast  full  and  carried  well  for¬ 
ward;  wings  large;  tail  full,  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded  and  carried  very  upright.  The  sickle- 
feathers  should  be  large  and  well  curved,  and 
the  tail-coverts  abundaut.  The  carriage  of 
the  cock  should  be  upright  and  proud.  The 
hens  much  resemble  tbe  cocks,  differing  from 
them  in  having  drooping  combs  and  a  less 
erect  carriage. 

This  breed  is  very  hardy.  The  hens  are 
good  layers  and  poor  sitters.  The  young  are 
easily  raised;  feather  out  early,  so  that  when 
six  or  eight  weeks  old  they  are  perfectly 
feathered  and  appear  like  full-grown 
chickens,  excepting  in  size.  The  hens 
are  quiet  and  docile,  but  great  foragers 
and  will  scale  high  fences  so  easily  as 
to  endanger  the  adjoining  gardens. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rural 
Farm  they  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  kept,  there  being  ten  White 
Leghorns  to  one  of  auy  other  breed. 

They  are  great  layers  and  profitable  / 
for  eggs;  the  eggs  are  large  and  white  , 

and  are  preferred  in  our  local  market. 

For  an  all-purpose  fowl,  however,  A 

there  are  a  number  of  other  breeds  ,[■ 
which  are  more  desirable,  notably  the 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Commissioner  Colman’s  call  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
iu  the  different  States,  brought  together,  last 
Wednesday,  in  the  seed-room  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  between  50 and  60  delegates 
representing  all  the  leading  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  aud  experiment  stations  in  the  country. 
Among  those  present  were  Major  Alvord  of 
Houghton  Farm;  Director  Sturtevant  of  the 
N.  Y.  Experiment  Station;  Prof.  Sanborn, 
Missouri:  Profs.  Knapp.  Iowa;  Prof.  Armsby, 
Wisconsin;  Prof.  Lazeuby.  Ohio;  Dr.  Cook, 
New  Jersey;  Secretary  Gold,  Connecticut; 
Prof.  Blanford,  New  Hamphire;  Dr.  Goess- 
man,  Massachusetts;  Pres.  Atherton,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Prof.  Lebow  and  Dabney,  North 
Carolina;  Gen.  Lee  and  Dr.  Phares,  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Prof.  Dinwiddle,  Texas;  Pres.  Fairchild, 
Kansas;  Prof. Wing,  Nebraska;  Pres.  Willets, 
Michigan;  Prof.  Patterson,  Kentucky ;  Prof. 
Wood  hull,  Dakota:  Prof.  Dwinelle, California. 

The  purposes  of  the  meeting  have  already 
been  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  It  is  desired  to  devise  some 
means  of  unifying  the  work  of  the 
separate  institutions  by  establishing 
a  more  vital  connection  between  them 
and  the  Department  at  Washington. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  an  unavow¬ 
ed  object  was  to  obtain  from  so  influ¬ 
ential  an  assembly  an  indorsement  of 
tbe  Cullen  bill,  which  gives  £15,000  a 
year  to  the  agricultural  college  in 
each  State,  to  be  used  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  measure  during  tbe  last-  session 
of  Congress  were  so  convincing  that 
the  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
0 '  Agriculture,  and  the  vote  necessary  to 
f  pass  it  was  ready,  if  the  measure  could 
have  been  brought  before  Congress; 
but  it  has  for  years  been  customary 
for  something  to  interfere  with  the 
passage,  by  tbat  body,  of  bills  benefi¬ 
cial  to  agriculture. 

/  •  The  project  embraced  by  tbe  Cullen 
bill  will  probably  meet  with  no'serious 
^  opposition  in  Congress  next  Winter, 

p-  It  received  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  assemblage. 

Commissioner  ColmaD.  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome,  said  that  the  pre¬ 
dominant  idea  iu  Congress  in  so  richly 
endowing  the  agricultural  colleges  was 
that  of  interesting  young  men  in  farm¬ 
ing  operations  and  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  plant  culture  by  showing 
how  they  might  realize  profit  in  rais¬ 
ing  crops  without  diminishing  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Facts  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  Congress  showing  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  yields  was  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  in  quantity,  and  the  soil  was  being 
rapidly  exhausted  of  plant  food.  To 
arrest  this  somewhat  alarming  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  spoliation  of  arable 
lands,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  en¬ 
courage  institutions  where  the  results 
of  scientific  investigations  in  vegetable 
physiology  would  be  exemplified,  and  their 
practical  application  in  fields  and  gardens 
clearly  illustrated.  The  results  bad  not  beeu 
commensurate  with  public  expectations. 
Complaint  was  made  that  comparatively  few 
graduates  become  farmers,  and  the  truth  of 
this  must  to  some  extent  lie  admitted.  It  was 
not  surprising,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
maintenance  of  the  farm  was  noted  as  a  tax 
upon  the  funds  of  the  college,  that  graduates 
should  avoid  a  calling  thus  demonstrated  to 
be  unprofitable. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  there  was  nothing 
which  would  so  attract  and  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  agricultural  public  to  the  colleges  as 
experimental  work.  On  the  college  farms 
should  be  tested  every  variety  of  fruit,  ce¬ 
reals,  grasses,  timber  trees,  and  even  domestic 
animals,  and  those  found  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  the  locality  should  be  disseminated 
by  the  college.  Thus  one  college  farm  would 
be  trying  experiments  for  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers,  who  would  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  aud  not  suffer  the  losses  in  money,  labor 
aud  time  of  making  the  tests  for  themselves. 
He  could  see  the  necessity  for  a  great  national 
experimental  farm  also,  which  he  would  have 
established  near  tbe  capital,  and  if  be  might 
go  further,  he  would  establish  upon  it  a  per¬ 
manent  national  or  world’s  exposition,  where 
the  products  of  this  and  other  nations  might 
be  exhibited  side  bv  side.  His  views  were  in¬ 
dorsed  by  a  “resolution"  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the.Order  of  Business.  H. 


CHICKENS  IN  SUMMER. 


HENRT  HALES. 

The  easiest  part  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  hatching  the  chicks,  either  by 
heus  or  incubators;  the  next  easiest 
part  is  the  caring  for  the  little  chicks. 

With  sufficient  frarmth  and  plenty  of 
good,  soft,  nourishing  food,  given  fre¬ 
quently,  they  will  thrive  and  grow  to 
every  one’s  satisfaction.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  they  will  look 
strong  and  lively ;  and  their  funny  little 
chicken  ways  make  them  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  The  only  event  of  importance 
that  happens  at  this  time  is  the  drop¬ 
ping  off  of  a  weak  member  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  or  perhaps  a  dull  or  excitable 
mother  sets  her  foot  incautiously  upon 
the  neck  of  a  downy  little  being.  As 
time  goes  on,  events  begin  to  multiply; 
yet  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  care  of  young  chicks,  that 
we  will,  for  this  time,  pass  the  era 
of  young  chickenhood  till  we  come  to 
that  period  of  which  so  little  is  said  or 
understood— the  time  when  the  mo¬ 
ther  relaxes  her  care,  and  the  young¬ 
sters  are  left  somewhat  to  their  own 
resources. 

Between  the  ages  of  five  or  six  weeks  to 
three  months,  is  the  period  when  the  greatest 
losses  occur;  some  get  drowued,  stepped  upon 
by  cattle,  killed  by  hawks,  rats,  skunks,  wea¬ 
sels,  or  some  other  enemy;  or  disease  steps  in 
and  thins  out  the  ranks,  and  it  is  now  thut  we 
hear  the  anxious  inquiry  “What  ails  my 
chicks?”  All  the  exoerience  the  nrAr>i.iV«l 
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draw  the  coops  nearer  them  till  they  take  to 
the  perches  in  the  sheds;  then,  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  they  can  be  disposed  of,  and  permanent 
stock  selected  for  the  poultry  house. 


meeting  of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  next  September, 
when,  doubtless,  many  of  the  leading  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  country  will  be  together,  afford¬ 
ing  a  most  favorable  opportunity.  Such  a 
club  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  larger  soci¬ 
ety;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  materially  aid 
it  in  various  ways,  especially  in  giving  accur¬ 
ate  and  quick  results  from  tests  of  new 
varieties.  Ou  the  other  haud,  the  great  gen¬ 
eral  societies,  though  of  vast  benefit  to  tbe 
country  at  large,  are  of  comparatively  little 
benefit  to  experimenters  and  originators. 

We  want  a  select  few  to  w  hom  we  can  trust, 
for  testiug  our  best  originations,  and  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  these  few,  through  which  correct 
reports  of  tests,  experiments,  new  products, 
etc  .  can  be  made  public,  thus  aiding  both  the 
originator  of  a  valuable  variety,  and  protect¬ 
ing  the  public  against  frauds. 

The  reports  of  such  a  society  would  be  very 
eagerly  sought  by  all  persons  interested  in 
advanced  horticulture.  Some  enterprising 
journal  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity,  such 
as  the  R.  N  -Y. ,  would  possibly  agree  to  pub¬ 
lish  all  reports  of  the  society, suitable  for  gen¬ 
eral  reading,  aud  thus  materially  benefit  itself 
aud  the  society.  Such  a  paper  ought  to,  aud 
would, receive  the  largest  share  of  advertising 
patrouage  from  the  members  when  introduc¬ 
ing  their  varieties  or  other  business  to  tbe 
public.  Such  a  society  need  not  be  expensive 
to  inotnbers.and  could  usually  hold  its  sessions, 
as  side-meetings,  while  attending  the  large 
meetings  of  other  societies.  u. 


A  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  NEW  VA 
RLE  TIES  AND  PROTECTING  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  ORIGINATORS. 


AN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  MUTUAL  AID. 


In  the  interests  of  true  horticultural  ad¬ 
vancement,  it  has  beeu  suggested  that  true  ex¬ 
perimenters  aud  originators  need  a  select  or¬ 
ganization  among  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  aid  in  making  experiments,  testing 
each  other’s  products,  and  also  horticultural 
novelties  which  are  put  before  the  people 
from  any  source,  and  for  reporting  their  works 
to  the  public.  The  natural  rights  of  origin¬ 
ation  in  horticulture  have  been  so  cruelly  dis¬ 
regarded,  that  generally  our  best  aud  greatest 
horticulturists  have  derived  no  adequate 
compensation  for  their  years  of  patient  sacri¬ 
fice,  toil  ftud  research.  Varieties  that  have 
cost  long  years  of  experiment  to  originate, 
have  beeu  snatched  from  their  modest  hands 
by  greedy  peddlers,  and  made  to  accumulate 
fortunes  for  them,  while  the  originators  have 
had  no  recourse  through  a  protective  law,  as 
the  inventor  of  a  machine,  or  a  foul  concoction 
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CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
— Catalogue  of  the  Madgett  Hay  Tedder,  show¬ 
ing,  by  cuts  and  description,  wherein  it  is 
among  the  very  best  of  tedders  made.  The 
forks  on  this  machine  are  so  attached  to  their 
handles,  that  if  they  come  in  contact  with  any 
obstruction,  no  matter  how  large,  they  will 
readily  pass  over  it,  and  at  once  come  back  to 
their  places  without  breabiug.  We  have  used 
a  hay  tedder  many  years,  and  can  hardly  un¬ 
derstand  why  such  a  useful  implement  should 
be  so  little  employed. 

H,  Topping,  Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
Illustrated  circular  of  H.  Topping's  improved 
portable  fruit  evaporator.  This  is  a  handy 
drier,  and  is  made  in  four  sizes  capable  of  dry¬ 
ing  from  three  to  30  bushels  of  apples  per  day. 
Send  for  the  circular. 


fox  lUcitUfTl. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISt  RAY  CLARK. 


THE  FARMS  THAT  PAY. 

Passing  through  the  country  near  the  harvest  days, 
Seeing  ripened  cherries,  noting  farmers’  ways, 
Taking  Inventory  of  the  rural  life. 

Noting  how  the  farmer  11  ves  and  how  he  treats  his 
wife. 

How  he  rides  to  market,  how  he  keeps  his  yard, 

I  am  full  of  wonder  why  farming  is  so  hard! 

Why  is  it  so  much  dreaded,  and  boys  leave  home  so 
soon. 

Strolling  off  to  cities  before  their  boyhood’s  noon? 
why  amid  the  dainties  of  cream  and  Trull  and 
flowers. 

With  roomy  lawns  and  shade-trees,  they  ever  envy 
ours? 

I  pass  a  row  of  dwellings  to  match  a  poet’s  dream. 
And  wonder  if  the  farmer  knows  his  life  is  sweet  as 
cream. 

And  on  and  on  I’m  driving,  past  fields  of  waving 
grain 

With  clover  red  and  cattle  white  and  trees  green 
after  rain. 

The  high  hills  form  the  background,  the  swiftly  run¬ 
ning  brook 

Completes  the  rural  picture,  of  home— as  home 
should  look. 

Across  on  yonder  corner  I  see  what  seems  a  farm, 
But  weeds  and  stones  and  broken  rails  will  do  Its 
value  harm, 

T’wlU  drive  away  its  owner;  his  boys  will  seek  the 
town: 

There’s  nothing  round  the  place  to  love— the  house 
is  dullish  brown. 

The  farmer  wears  his  hair  too  long;  his  carriages 
and  teams 

Are  dingy,  dull  and  careless  kept,  and  show  not 
comfort's  gleam. 

The  wife  works  wearily  Inside;  the  daughters  poorly 
dress’d: 

The  hearts  that  would  the  home  enjoy  are  heavily 
oppressed. 

Ah,  yes!  there  are  the  Ideal  homes,  there  are  the 
Ideal  lives! 

There  are  some  lovely  rural  scenes,  some  happy 
farmers’  wives. 

But  mauy  pass  their  golden  prime  In  briers,  thorns 
and  weeds, 

And  leave  broad  fields  In  written  wills,  In  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  aud  deeds. 

When  will  the  farmer  love  his  lot  and  live  while  live 
he  may, 

ADd  hold  bis  home,  his  stock,  his  life  from  prema¬ 
ture  decay? 

How  long  before  bis  boys  and  girls  shall  take  a 
higher  stand 

And  lead  a  happier,  joyful  llfe-a  life  they  could 
command? 

I’m  dreaming  of  a  far  off  day— another  harvest  day, 
When  roads  and  lawns  are  shaded,  and  boys  rliluk 
farms  will  pay .  j.  w.  ponovan. 


“AM  I  MY  BROTHER’S  KEEPER!” 

While  thinking  over  this  question  it  sug¬ 
gested  something  which  may  prove  a  timely 
suggestion  to  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  discussion  of  novel  reading. 
While  we  deplore  the  fact,  that  so  many  of 
our  youog  people  (and  old  ones  too)  seem  to 
prefer  trashy  literature  to  good  or  solid  read¬ 
ing,  how  many  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  the 
question  how  far  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 
Many  of  us  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
good,  shown  by  novel  readers,  as  a  class;  per¬ 
haps  a  great  deal  more  so  than  we  have  ever 
imagined.  If  we  would  have  our  children 
aDd  associates  read  the  good  and  reject  the 
bad,  we  should  do  something  to  awaken  an  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  endeavor  to  create  a  taste  for  a 
more  retiued  and  instructive  course  of  read¬ 
ing.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  way  to 
reach  them  than  to  put  into  their  hands  good 
as  well  as  interesting  books  aud  magazines. 
This  can  be  done  by  inviting  them  into  our  li¬ 
braries,  and  by  so  doing,  not  only  furnish 
wholesome  food  for  thought  and  amusement 
during  many  an  hour  that  might  otherwise  be 
spent  in  idleness,  or  reading  trashy  novels,  but 
perchance  drop  a  good  seed  in  fertile  soil, 
which  will  germinate  and  produce  golden 
fruit  in  the  future. 

Parents  are  more  to  blame  for  depraved 
taste  than  their  children,  for,  before  a  child 
is  old  enough  to  choose  for  himself,  the  soil  is 


most  fertile,  and  latent  seed  are  there  ready 
to  spring  up  unbidden,  and  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  eradicate  them  one  by  one  as  they 
appear,  and  to  supplant  them  with  good,  we 
shall  find  in  future  years  ouly  weeds  where 
we  could  have  had  flowers.  Besides  we  must 
not  expect  young  people  to  appreciate  a  thing 
of  which  they  know  comparatively  nothing. 
Human  nature  is  prone  to  wander  in  forbid- 
deu  paths,  and  unless  we  as  parents,  guardians 
or  friends,  make  some  effort  to  lead  the  young 
into  the  right  path,  or  at  least  to  a  point  where 
they  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  really  good 
from  the  really  bad,  we  are  responsible  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  means  of  helping,  and  in  this 
sense  we  are  “our  brother’s  keeper.”  Bring 
together  two  young  people.  One  who  has 
been  allowed  all  or  any  kiud  of  literature  he 
may  choose  for  himself;  while  the  reading  of 
the  other  has  been  chosen  by  wise  parents. 
The  result  will  invariably  be  that  the  latter 
will  chose  the  good,  while  the  other  will  reject 
it  as  worthless  simply  because  bis  brain  is  so 
dwarfed  that  he  is  not  able  to  appreciate  it. 
Yet  there  are  many  who  are  starving  for  men¬ 
tal  food,  which  for  lack  of  means  they  cannot 
obtain.  Some  of  us  could  be  a  help  by  giving 
them  access  to  our  libraries.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  suggestion  will  not  meet  with  ap¬ 
proval  from  all,  for  I  hear  you  say,  “I  do  not 
like  to  have  my  books  soiled  by  frequent  or 
careless  handling.”  But  should  that  prevent 
us  from  doing  good?  Better  to  have  our  books 
worn  and  dirty  by  much  handling,  than  to  let 
a  soul  mentally  and  spiritually  starve  for  that 
which  we  have  the  means  of  giving.  Venders 
of  trashy  literature  spare  no  pains  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  oar  children.  If  we  would 
set  them  free  from  its  baneful  influence  we 
must  supplant  it  with  the  good. 

MARY  L.  HINDS. 


DON’T  FRET. 


Now  what  is  the  use  in  fretting?  Suppose  the 
outlook  is  not  so  bright  as  it  is  some  years,  and 
things  look  discouraging,  there  is  no  mortal 
use  in  fretting  and  worrying  all  the  time.  It 
does  not  make  things  any  easier,  nor  will  it 
make  one  jot  of  difference  in  the  plans  of  the 
Almighty.  We  shall  have  a  harvest  time  just 
as  sure  as  we  had  a  seed  time ;  that  promise 
never  fails.  The  bugs  and  worms  won't  eat 
up  everything.  The  locusts  have  not  got  here 
yet,  and  perhaps  they  will  not  come  at  all. 
Fretting  won’t  keep  them  off  as  well  as  a  good 
dose  of  sulphur,  when  you  see  them  coming. 
I  remember  once  when  I  was  a  girl,  my  father 
had  a  nice  field  of  wheat.  One  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  told  him  the  locusts  had  come  on  his 
farm  and  were  making  a  clean  sweep  of  his 
wheat  aud  oats.  Father’s  farm  run  along  side 
of  his,  so  we  knew  they  would  come  there 
next,  just  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  hi3  fields 
all  bare,  so  father  thought  he  would  be  all 
ready  for  them ;  he  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  sulphur,  and 
he  kept  clear  watch;  and  when  they  got 
through  Mr  Grey’s  fields,  he  had  us  children 
go  and  scatter  that  sulphur  the  whole  length 
of  onr  wheat  field,  and  he  set  fire  to  the  sul¬ 
phur,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  shower  of 
locusts,  and  notone  ever  touched  our  grain; 
and  the  turkeys  made  a  good  living  out  of  these 
dead  insects.  Now  if  he  had  fretted  and 
stewed,  he  would  have  lost  his  grain;  but  he 
did  not  believe  in  fretting  auy  more  than  I 
do.  I  never  could  see  that  it  did  any  good. 
The  potato  beetle  is  not  doing  auj’  more  mis¬ 
chief  than  it  has  done  Id  years  past.  It  is  bad 
enough,  I  know;  but  we  shall  have  potatoes 
enough  this  year,  so  don’t  worry.  Well,  I 
know  the  price  of  butter  is  low  iu  market,  but 
I  have  made  tons  of  butter  that  was  sold  for 
a  York  shilling  a  pound,  and  thought  it  was 
a  good,  fair  price,  and  I  honestly  believe  there 
was  never  a  pound  of  butter  made,  that 
was  worth  over  12}*£  cents  a  pound  to  the 
consumer,  and  you  get  18  cents  or  about  that, 
I  suppose,  aud  you  are  now  fretting  so  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  much  less  than  you  used  to  get. 
Butter  that  costs  50  cents  a  pound,  is  an  ex 
travagance;  it  is  not  worth  it  nor  ever  was. 
But  because  you  got  that  last  year  you  always 
want  it.  Your  butter  is  just  as  good  this 
Bummer  as  It  was  last,  but  you  cannot  get  the 
same  prica  Money  is  not  as  plenty  and  f ol  ks 
cannot  pay  as  high  for  it,  so  what  is  the  use  of 
fretting  about  it?  I  tell  you  it  is  time  there 
was  a  change  in  the  order  of  things.  Our 
country  is  getting  extravagant.  Economy  is 
not  thought  of;  but  the  more  a  thing  costs, 
the  better  it  is.  People  have  got  to  retrench  in 
everything;  dress,  living  and  style.  Farm¬ 
ers  cannot  make  the  money  off  of  their  farms 
that  they  used  to.  I  suppose  the  land  is  kind 
of  run  out,  it  is  according  to  nature  that  it 
should,  but  folks  do  not  farm  it  as  they  used 
to,  by  a  long  sight.  They  have  got  lute  of  ne  w 
fangled  wayB  that  I  for  one  do  not  believe  lu. 
No;  1  ain  not  going  to  fret  about  the  newfan¬ 
gled  ways,  I  do  not  believe  all  of  them  are  im¬ 
provements,  but  one  thing  is  very  evident; 
people  do  uot  get  rich  now  days,  off  of  their 


farms,  as  they  used  to  do  in  my  y  oung  days.  I 
suppose  there  are  a  good  many  reasous  for  the 
difference.  Yes!  I  think  farmers  and  farmers! 
wives  work  fully  as  hard  as  they  ever  did,  but 
their  work  is  different,  the  women  folks  es¬ 
pecially;  for  they  do  lots  of  uuuecessary  work 
just  to  gratify  the  eye.  Their  labor  does  not 
pay,  it  is  just  for  the  sake  of  the  fashion,  to 
keep  up  thestyle.  Why  a  girl  was  of  no  account, 
that  could  not  fit  her  own  dresses,  yes,  and 
make  them  too.  No,  1  am  not  fretting, 
only  statiug  facta.  A  persou  could  fret  till 
dooms-day  and  it  would  not  change  the  order 
of  things,  so  I  learned  years  ago  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  make  no  fuss  about  it.  Times 
are  changing,  aud  folks  see  through  different 
eyes  from  what  they  did  when  I  was  a  girl, 
but  there  is  no  use  of  fretting  about  any 
thing,  because  it  does  no  good. 

GRANDMOTHER. 


“A  MORNING’S  REVERIE.” 


I  have  just  been  reading  “A  thought  or 
two,”  by  Eva  Ames  in  the  Rural  of  April  IS, 
and  I  have  some  to  offer  on  the  subject.  She 
has  wisely  said,  “if  it  be  true,  that  in  our  life  to 
come  we  look  back  on  this  life  as  a  dark  hour, 
hardly  remembered.”  It  seems  that  what¬ 
ever  kindness  we  had  done  while  here.the  faint¬ 
ing  hearts  that  we  had  helped  to  turn  from  the 
wrong  and  pointed  to  a  better  home,  would 
only  be  strengthening  the  endless  link  that 
binds  the  great  heart  of  God  to  us  His  crea¬ 
tures. 

I  was  reading  this  morning  in  an  old  volume 
of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  that  after  listening  to 
a  very  thrilling  sermon,  rendered  by  a  wo¬ 
man,  an  old  man  remarked,  ‘  I'll  tell  ye  what 
that  sermon’s  like,  its  just  like  one  great  rain¬ 
bow  all  round  ye  and  before,  ’n  behind  ’u 
everywhere  ’u  the  end  reaches  way  to  the 
Throne.” 

What  a  beautiful  thought  it  presents!  that 
the  unboundiDg,  unchanging,  unfathomable 
love  of  God  is  as  a  rainbow  linking  us,  tbo’ 
mere  worms  of  the  dust,  to  the  great  throne 
and  heart  of  God. 

As  the  sweet  morning  air  wafts  to  me  the  re¬ 
freshing  breath  of  spring  it  is  but  an  evidence 
of  His  mighty  love;  as  the  notes  of  many 
voiced  warblers  are  borne  to  me  on  the  breeze 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  HiB  loving  voice 
speaking  to  the  weary;  and  the  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  apple-blossoms  coming  gently 
floating  into  ray  room,  is  to  me  as  a  breath 
from  our  Father’s  Heavenly  garden. 

And  why  do  we  pass  opportunities  of  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  his  goodness  in  sending  us  so 
many  blessings!  Why  do  we  hasten  on  and 
on,  hoping  in  the  dim,  uncertain  future  for 
things  that  are  never  realized,  unmindful  of 
the  sunshine,  which  is  daily  strewn  in  our 
paths . 

When  we  consider  the  question  of  true  hap¬ 
piness,  does  it  not  consist  of  unselfish  endeav¬ 
ors  to  make  others  happy?  Were  we  to  live  for 
self  alone  in  this  life,  we  would  be  like  the 
poor  miser  Eva  Ames  tells  of. 

I  often  think  how  much  good  might  be  done 
if  we  would  "do  to  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  to  us,”  instead  of  waiting  for 
others  to  do  to  us  as  we  would  like  to  be  done 
by ;  and  could  every  one  understand  and  fully 
realize  that  “With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again,”  the  band  of 
wealth  would  grasp  the  hand  of  poverty  in 
one  long,  hearty  thanksgiving,  aud  the  horny 
hand  of  toil  rejoice  in  the  “Harvest  home.” 

But  morning  is  passed,  noon  approaches, 
and  the  summons  for  dinner  have  gone  forth, 
so  will  bid  you  good  morning,  thanking  you 
dear  Rural  for  the  many  helps  that  have 
come  from  your  valuable  columns. 

“aunt  flora.” 


Domestic  Ccotiomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

in. 


During  our  season  of  “lighthousekeeping” 
we  became  much  attached  to  our  Scotch 
neighbors,  particularly  the  wife  and  mother. 
She  found  her  greatest  delight  in  cooking,  and 
was  exceedingly  accomplished  in  the  art.  She 
told  me  that  when  she  was  a  girl  iu  Scotland, 
she  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  hotel  kitch¬ 
en,  giving  her  time  aud  work  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  learning  how  to  cook.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  average  girl  whom  we  hire  for 
our  kitchens,  whos^  ignorance  is  bliss,  and 
who  uublushingly  asks  to  be  roundly  paid  for 
the  exercise  of  it.  This  canny  Scotch  woman 
had  an  enormou»cook  stove,  for  which  she  had 
paid  $80.  and  she  burnt  ouly  wood  iu  it,  be¬ 
cause  coal  was  uot  clean  enough.  Once  every 
week  she  would  bring  us,  before  breakfast,  a 


plate  of  raised  biscuits,  hot  from  the  oven, 
which  wore  so  delicious  that  in  spite  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  freRb  bread,  we  ate,  aud 
quieted  our  consciences  as  best  we  could.  Her 
bread  was  equally  nice,  uncommonly  nice,  and 
I  asked  her  bow  she  made  it. 

“It  is  all  in  the  yeast”  she  began,  “Grate 
three  raw  potatoes,  on  which  pour  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  add  two  tablespoons  of 
white  sugar,  one  of  salt;  steep  a  pinch  of 
hops,  strain  and  add;  then  boil  all  together 
ten  minutes;  when  luke  warm  add  a  pint  of 
baker’s  3reast;  after  it  lias  risen  up  like  snow, 
put  it  in  a  stone  jar.  Always  keep  a  cupful  of 
it,  to  make  the  uext  batch  of  yeast.  1  use  a 
pint  and  a  half  for  eight  or  uiue  loaves  of 
bread.  I  sift  my  flour  always,  and  I  think 
water  is  better  to  mix  up  the  bread  with  than 
milk.  1  knead  it  up  at  night,  rub  with  butter 
on  the  topsoas  to  keep  it  soft.  For  biscuits  I 
work  in  some  butter  for  shortening,  roll  out 
the  dough,  cut  into  squares  and  butter  the 
edges  to  keep  them  from  sticking.  You  know 
how  early  I  get  my  bread  baked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing!”  she  concluded  with  a  laugh.  “For  corn 
bread,” she  weut  on,  “I  use  two  cups  of  corn 
meal,  one  small  cup  of  wheat  flour;  a  large 
tableapoonful  of  butter,  two  eggs,  aud  add 
sweet  milk  until  I  thiuk  the  right  consistency 
is  obtained.  I  don’t  go  much  by  measures.” 

Her  kitchen,  like  all  the  house,  had  no  room 
over  it,  and  above  the  stove  was  a  square 
hole,  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  covering 
like  a  sky  light  arrangement,  which  carried 
off  the  odors  of  cooking.  It  was  a  capital 
arrangmeut,  very  easily  compassed,  and  aside 
from  freeing  the  house  from  cookery  smells, 
perfectly  ventilated  her  kitchen  and  kept  it  at 
an  equable  temperature.  For  thickening 
gravies  and  sauces  she  used  corn-starch  instead 
of  flour.  Everything  she  cooked  was  good 
ami  possessed  that  peculiar  home  made  flavor 
which  lives  in  the  memory  of  boys,  as  the 
“way  mother’s  things  tasted,” — a  remark  I 
always  like  to  hear.  She  used  often  to  say 
that  her  husband  was  getting  along  in  years 
and  he  needed  good  food  to  keep  him  in  good 
health.  She  cooked  for  seven— some  family 
friends  cotring  in  for  their  meals — and  she 
kept  no  servaut.  She  employed  an  old  man 
to  do  errands  for  her,  and  a  woman  to  come 
in  to  wash  the  flannels  and  clean  up,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  washing  went  to  a  Chinese 
laundry.  She  said  that  the  Chinese  did  not 
wash  flannels  to  suit  her — a  complaint  I  often 
beard  made  of  their  washing.  My  neighbor's 
sister  told  me  that  one  Chinaman  had  done 
her  washing  for  Hi  years  and  iu  all  that  time 
she  had  lost  nothing  through  his  carelessness. 

In  keeping  house  on  this  coast  the  hard 
work  of  washing  and  ironing  is  at  once  solved 
by  tbe  Chinese.  Some  Indian  women  also  do 


Pi$cfUaw*ou$  ^dxrertisittg. 


It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  nine  families  out 
of  ten  lose  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth  of 
apparel  every  year  by 
the  use  of  poor  soap. 
Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  says:  “  1  am 
“surprised  to  find  a 
“laundry  soap  of  such 
“remarkable  parity  as 
the  ‘Ivory.’”  Hold 
fast  to  that  which  is 
good. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  gel  it  <>f  their 
grocer,  if  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  l’lcaso 
mention  this  paper. 
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washing,  and  there  are  laundries  operated  by 
Americans  and  by  French.  Anaximander, 
who  likes  the  Chinese  as  well  as  I  do,  but 
fully  indorses  the  restrictive  measures  on  im¬ 
migration.  and  thinks  our  first  duty  is  toward 
our  own  race,  counseled  patronage  of  white 
labor  and  trade,  even  at  our  own  inconven¬ 
ience.  I  objected  to  Chinese  laundering,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  smoking  that  prevails 
in  their  "wash-houses,”  which  are  a  rendez¬ 
vous  for  evening  gossip  Then,  too,  I  didn’t 
like  the  idea  of  having  our  clothes  sprinkled 
a  la  Chinoise— the  water  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  squirted  out  in  a  fine  spray !  So  for  weeks 
our  clothing  went  to  a  “white”  laundry,  and 
were  miserably  washed  and  ironed — flannels 
burnt  and  linens  discolored,  until  my  patience 
was  exhausted.  Meantime  in  my  walks  I  had 
noticed  a  Chinese  laundry  which  stood  apart, 
and  on  the  roof  of  which  was  planted  a  forest 
of  lines  on  poles,  thickly  huug  most  of  the 
time  with  such  beautifully  washed  clothes 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them.  I 
passed  it  many  times  and  I  never  saw  any 
smoking  in  the  building,  and  one  day  I 
stopped  and  talked  with  one  of  the  ironers,  a 
pretty  lad  of  13  or  14  years,  clad  in  a  white 
sham  (pronouueed  shawm,  and  which  is  the 
outer  Chinese  shirt,  which  is  worn  with  the 
tails  hanging  loosely  over  the  trousers)  and 
loose  white  trousers,  both  of  cotton.  He  said 
they  never  smoked  there — the  “boss”  did  not 
allow  it,  aud  I  at  once  left  word  for  the 
“boss”  to  call  to  see  me.  Ho  dame,  and  when 
I  asked  him  how  he  had  the  clothes  sprinkled, 
he  glanced  quickly  around  the  room  and  see¬ 
ing  &  bunch  of  the  brush  that  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  the  broom  lying  in  the  wood- 
box,  be  took  it  up  and  dipping  it  in  a 
basin  of  water,  illustrated  his  method  of 
sprinkling,  and  quite  agreed  with  me  that 
squirting  the  water  through  the  teeth  was 
“horrid;”  but  as  I  afterward  saw  one  of  his 
men  making  use  of  the  usual  method  of 
sprinkling,  I  never  felt  sure  but  that  the 
“boss”  had  lied.  He  was  a  tall,  pleasant  fel¬ 
low,  and  although  I  could  never  detect  the 
the  slightest  mark  upon  the  clothing,  every 
piece  was  returned  excellently  laundried, 
flannels  and  all,  and  smelling  sweet  and  clean. 
I  charged  him  at  the  outset  to  bring  home  the 
“wash”  before  Sunday,  as  he  was  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  and  must  regird  the  Sabbath  in 
his  dealings  with  “Christians.”  He  laughed 
and  said  “yes”  and  for  several  weeks,  I  would 
see  him  comiug  with  his  large  basket  perched 
on  his  shoulder  ou  Friday  or  Saturday,  But 
after  that,  he  brought  it  one  Sunday  morning 
and  I  said  “Next  time  not  on  Sunday/'1  But 
he  came  on  that  day,  making  many  excuses, 
aud  I  had  to  repeat  again  aud  again  that  I 
was  displeased  at  having  him  come  on  Sunday. 
He  probably  thought  1  was  a  “crank,”  as  to 
bring  the  wash  back,  aud  to  carry  away  the 
washing  on  Sunday  are  of  the  commonest 
occurrences  here.  And,  of  course,  from  the 
Chinese  standpoint  a  “Christian”  is  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  doctrines  of  salvation  as  the 
North  Pole  from  the  Equator.  To  send  mission¬ 
aries  to  China  to  convert  the  Chinese  must 
strike  the  Celestials  who  have  been  in  this 
country  as  most  absurd,  in  consideration  of 
the  treatment,  they  received  in  this  “Christian 
lanii,"  where  even  the  children  in  the  streets 
feel  free  to  insult  them  ad  libitum,  undare  in 
small  wise  restrained  by  their  “Christian” 
teachers. 

The  convenience  and  cheapness  of  having 
the  laundering  done  out  of  the  house,  enables 
the  majority  of  families  on  this  coast  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  house  servants,  although  the 
wealthier  people,  of  course,  employ  them.  It 
often  happens  that  one  servant  will  suffice  for 
a  family  of  seven  or  eight,  with  the  washing 
sent  out,  and  the  charge  for  washing  for  a 
family  of  this  size— the  pieces  numbering  al¬ 
most  as  many  dozens — is  usually  about  81.50 
per  week.  A  wealth}'  family  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  in  Seattle,  a  man  aud  his  wife,  who  en¬ 
tertain  considerably,  employ  a  Chinese  serv¬ 
ant  at  a  salary,  I  have  been  told,  of  $60  per 
month.  He  is  of  superior  intelligence,  is  ful¬ 
ly  six  feet  tall,  aud  his  mistress  says  he  will  do 
the  work  of  three  ordinary  "hired  girls.”  He 
does  the  marketing,  all  the  work  of  the  house 
including  the  laundering,  serves  beautifully  at 
table,  is  always  in  spotless  white  attire,  aud 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  are  clean 

as  a  “new  pin.” 

- - ♦  »  » 

A  “BAKE  DAY”  TALK. 

So  many  of  my  frieuds  have  asked  how  I 
make  my  “beautiful  bread  and  rolls,”  that 
perhaps  the  recipe  may  uot  come  amiss  in  a 
printed  form.  Allow  me  to  say,  In  connection 
with  the  quoted  compliments,  that  it  seems  to 
me  simply  unpardonable  for  a  woman  with 
ordinary  intelligence  and  good  materials  at 
hand,  uot  to  be  a  “good  cook.” 

My  method  does  uot  differ  essentially  from 
that  laid  down  iu  most  works  on  cookery;  it 
is  the  outcome  of  observation,  experience  and 
reading  ever  since  I  was  emancipated  from 
that  old-fashioned  abomination,  that  insipid 


relic  of  barbarism,  “salt  risin’.”  Many  of  the 
Dutch  people  have  a  superstition  in  regard  to 
teaching  others  their  mode  of  bread -making, 
fearing  to  lose  their  own  skill,  but  experince 
assures  me  that  the  “sprite”  which  presides 
over  bake  day  is  so  thoroughly  embodied  in 
good  yeast,  good  flour,  cleanliness,  punctual¬ 
ity  in  attending  to  things  at  just  the  right 
time,  and  a  cheerful  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  housekeeper,  that  it  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  evil  spirit  whatever. 

In  the  first  place,  no  housekeeper  can  make 
good  bread  out  of  poor  flour  and  old,  sour 
yea9t;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many 
can  and  do  make  a  very  poor  articlo  from  the 
best  of  materials. 

The  day  before  I  bake,  when  I  am  peeling 
potatoes  for  dinner,  I  put  in  a  few  more  than 
usual ;  then  while  they  are  cooking  aud  I  am 
attending  to  the  small  details  of  dinner,  I  stir 
up  in  a  four-quart  tin  pail  that  I  keep  express¬ 
ly  for  that  purpose,  a  teacupful  of  flour,  just 
as  I  would  prepare  it  for  starch,  with  suffic¬ 
ient  milk- warm  water  to  make  a  thin  batter, 
and  add  an  even  tablespoonful  of  salt  for  four 
loaves.  When  the  potatoes  are  done,  1  drain 
them  into  the  pail,  stirring  the  contents  so  as 
to  make  them  smooth.  If  it  is  not  thoroughly 
cooked,  I  set  it  on  the  Btove  aud  stir  it  until  it 
is;  then  I  mash  the  potatoes,  aud  before  add¬ 
ing  milk  and  butter  to  them  for  the  table,  I 
add  to  my  “sponge”  one  cupful  to  each  four 
loaves.  As  soon  as  it  is  cooled  to  about  blood 
heat.  I  add  half  a  cup  of  soft  yeast,  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recipe  given  below,  and  let  it 
stand  where  it  will  keep  at  about  blood  heat, 
stirring  down  occasionally  as  it  becomes  light, 
until  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  then 
I  add  to  it  sufficient  water  to  make  as  many 
loaves  as  I  wish.  (One  quart  of  sponge  makes 
two  loaves). 

Then  I  put  sufficient  flour  into  my  bread 
pan,  which  is  a  large  pressed  tin  one  with 
ventilated  cover,  capable  of  raising  eight 
loaves  at  ouca.  No  absolute  rale  can  be  given 
for  the  quantity  of  flour,  as  the  amount 
needed  varies  so  much  with  the  quality  that 
only  experience  with  each  “grist”  can  deter¬ 
mine  that— so  l  am  careful  not  to  get  too 
much,  as  one  can  easily  add  more  flour;  but 
adding  more  wetting  is  apt  to  make  the  dough 
streaky  and  hard  to  work.  Before  adding  the 
sponge,  I  rub  into  the  flour  one  teaspoouful 
of  lard  or  butter  to  each  loaf  of  bread,  after 
mixing,  so  that  the  dough  is  all  of  the  same 
consistency — rather  soft  but  so  as  to  be 
handled  without  sticking  by  having  the  hands 
well  floured.  I  dust  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
and  the  top  of  the  dough  very  lightly  with 
flour,  set  the  pan  where  it  will  keep  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  not  less  than  60  degrees  or  more 
than  9S  degrees  Fah.,  and  coverall  but  the  ven¬ 
tilator  in  the  top  with  a  thick  quilt  made  for 
that  purpose.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning  l  mix  it  down — taking  out  enough 
dough  for  a  large  tin  of  rolls,  whieh  I  roll  out 
upon  my  molding  board,  spread  it  with  butter, 
sprinkle  on  a  little  white  sugar  and  roll  up  as 
for  “rolly-poly”  and  put  into  another  panto 
rise.  When  light  again  I  make  the  bread  into 
loaves,  using  as  little  flour  as  possible.  Then 
I  mix  my  rolls  down;  roll  about  an  inch  thick 
on  the  molding  board,  cut  with  a  biscuit-cut- 
er ;  double  them  together  and  lay  them  in  the 
tin  so  as  not  to  crowd;  grease  them  with 
melted  lard  or  butter,  applied  with  a  swab 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  clean,  white  rag 
tied  on  a  stick.  When  both  bread  aud  rolls 
begin  to  break  a  very  little  on  top  1  sprinkle 
them  thoroughly  with  very  cold  water,  put 
into  a  moderately  hot  oven  aud  bake  until- 
done,  which  will  take  from  30  minutes  to  one 
hour.  Such  bread,  kept  in  a  stone  jar  in  a 
cool  place,  will  keep  moist  and  good  for  a 
week  except  in  “Dog  Days.”  when  everything 
molds  so  quick. 

Now-  for  the  yeast,  make  a  bag  flve  inches 
square,  of  old  white  cotton  cloth  or  stockinet; 
stuff  it  with  good  hops;  peel  three  large  pota¬ 
toes;  put  them  in  an  iron  or  granite- iron  ket¬ 
tle  with  the  hop  bag  and  about  three  pints  of 
water;  while  they  are  cooking,  prepare  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour  as  for  bread  sponge,  in  a  tiu  dish; 
scald  thoroughly  with  the  water  iu  which  you 
have  cooked  the  hops  and  potatoes;  mash  the 
potatoes  and  add  them  to  the  batter  with  one- 
half  cup  of  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  salt, 
one  teaspoouful  of  ginger.  When  milk  warm 
add  one-half  cup  of  good,  soft  yeast  or  two 
cakes  of  good  dry  yeast  previously  soaked  in 
warm  water,  but  never  uso  compressed  yeast 
for  this  purpose,  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place 
24  or  3G  hours,  then  put  it  iu  a  can  aud  set 
away  iu  a  cool  place.  Do  not  screw  down  the 
top  of  the  can  tightly  at  first,  as  the  yeast  may 
take  a  sudden  notion  to  rise  some  more,  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be  a  broken  can, 
a  big  muss,  and  entire  loss  of  the  yeast. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  hot  weather  1  take  as 
cold  water  as  l  can  get  to  mix  my  bread  with 
at  night,  but  in  cold  weather  1  set  it  quite 
warm,  varyiug  duriug  the  year  according  to 
the  weather.  In  this  w  ay  I  am  almost  never 
atttieted  with  sour  bread.  mater  domi. 


roaches. 

If  A.  L.  J.’s  friend  will  use  pure  powdered 
borax,  she  will  soon  banish  these  pests  Blow 
it  into  the  cracks  under  the  surbase  and 
wherever  they  find  lodgment.  Also  sprinkle 
it  plentifully  under  the  paper  on  the  shelves 
of  your  pantry.  For  a  day  or  so  they  will 
seem  more  plentiful  than  before,  and  then 
they  will  disappear,  This  recipe  was  sent  me 
by  a  Quaker  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
thoroughly  tested  by  me  for  years  in  the  city. 

AUNT  ’EM. 

The  Sanitary  News  says,  with  much  truth; 
“The  servants’  rooms,  in  many  of  the  bouses 
of  the  so-called  best  families,  would  reveal  a 
surprising  lack  of  conscience  and  thought  ou 
the  part  of  the  mistress.  Odds  and  ends  of 
old  broken-down  furniture,  ragged  bed  cover¬ 
ing  and  damp,  smoky  walls  in  the  girl’s  per¬ 
sonal  surroundiugs,  will  uever  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  thesenseof  neatness  and  daintiness  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  healthful  and  satis¬ 
factory  housekeeping  and  serving.” 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

RHUBARB  PIE. 

Stew  rhubarb  till  it  is  about  like  apple  sauce, 
and  pour  off  the  water,  as  it  takes  less  sugar, 
add  one  rolled  cracker  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  reserving  the  whites  for  frosting,  a  little 
salt  aud  nutmeg,  and  if  too  thick,  a  little  milk. 
Sweeten  to  taste.  Bake  with  one  crust,  and 
frost  the  same  as  lemon  pie. 

RAISIN  PIE. 

One  cup  of  raisins,  remove  seeds  and  boil  in 
one-half  cup  of  water  15  minutes,  add  a  small 
piece  of  butter  and  two  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
Bake  with  two  crusts. 

A  good  way  to  clean  an  iron  sink  is  to  rub 
well  with  a  cloth  wet  in  kerosene  oil. 

BREAD. 

How  many  are  the  ways  aud  methods  of 
housework !  As  varied  as  the  matrons  who 
preside  over  their  homes;  and  how  much  may 
be  learned  from  one  who  has  long  been  “in 
the  harness,”  The  other  day  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  to  me  from  a  lady  friend. 
Frequently  when  bread  is  left  to  rise  over¬ 
night,  quite  a  dry  crust  forms  over  the  dong  h; 
this,  if  kneaded  into  loaves,  often  leaves  hard, 
diy  spots  on  the  outside  after  bakiDg.  To 
prevent  this,  she  takes  the  crust  off.  mixes  it 
up  with  a  little  warm  water  and  flour  enough 
to  prevent  sticking;  this  is  made  into  a  loaf 
by  itself  to  rise,  and  is  a  surprise  by  its  light, 
spongy  nature.  mbs.  s.  b.  k. 

MRS.  BACON’S  LEMON  PIE. 

Dissolve  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch 
in  cold  water.  Pour  iu  and  stir  one  teacup  of 
boiling  water,  add  one  grated  lemon,  three - 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  and  the  yelks  of  two  eggs.  For  the 
top  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  put  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  esseuee  of  lemon. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  one  of  lard, one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  of  ginger,  flour  to  make 
stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  To  make  them  snap¬ 
pish,  when  the  ingredients  are  put  together 


before  the  flour  is  added,  the  mixture  must  be 
brought  to  a  boil. 

BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Make  two  crusts  with  baking  powder:  put 
apples  inside  plentifully,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
and  put  in  bits  of  butter.  Bake  until  a  fork 
goes  easily  through  the  apples.  Eat  with 
cream.  May  be  made  the  same  way  with 
cherries,  blackberries  or  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

This  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  a 
great  favorite.  One  cup  of  butter,  one  of  su¬ 
gar  ibrown),  one  half  pint  of  molasses,  two 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  of  currants,  one- 
and  one-half  of  raisins.  Flavor  to  taste. 

DELICATE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  of  sweet  milk, 
one  and-one  half  cup  of  flour,  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  bakiug  powder  and  the  whites 
offoureggs.  Bake  in  layers.  For  filling,  one 
cup  of  water,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one  lemon,  one  tablespoon  of  corn  starch. 
May  be  made  as  loaf  cake. 

Beat  eggs  in  the  wind  anil  they  froth  much 
quicker.  If  convenient,  keep  them  on  ice  a 
while  before  using. 

TO  USE  UP  OLD  OB  DRY  PIECES  OF  CAKE. 

Take  one  egg,  beat  the  white  stiff,  put  in  a 
bowl  with  half  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  butter  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour  stirred  in,  set  on  the  stove  and  pour 
water  in  slowly  until  it  thickens.  When 
it  boils  pour  it  in  the  bowl  on  the  beaten 
white  of  egg,  and  stir  well.  Slice  the  cake  iu 
dishes  and  use  this  for  sauce.  This  may  be 
used  for  a  good  sponge  cake  made  for  the 
occasion. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

To  three  well  beaten  eggs,  add  one  cup  of 
white  sugar,  and  stir  well  together.  One  tea 
cup  full  of  floor.  Stir  in  the  floor  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder;  stir  all  together 
adding  one  tablespoon fui  of  hot  water;  salt 
and  flavor  to  the  taste.  Bake  immediately. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

One  cup,  or  eight  tablespoons  of  tapioca, 
one  quart  of  milk  or  water.  Soak  three 
hours,  then  stir  in  two  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter,  five  eggs  well  beaten,  spice  and  sugar 
to  th6  taste.  Bake  with  lining  in  a  buttered 
dish. 

SOFT  GINGERBREAD. 

One-and-one  half  cup  of  molasses,  one-half 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  one  teaspeonful  of  allspice,  one  and  one- 
half  of  ginger.  Mix  all  together  and  stir  in 
three  tea  cups  of  sifted  flour. 

COOKIES. 

Three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  tea  spoon¬ 
ful  of  soda. 

COOKIES  no.  2. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  two  of  butter,  three  of 
eggs  well  beaten,  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour 
enough  to  roll  out.  aunt  rachel. 


Please  address  all  communications  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Department  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 


pi.srcUanrou.9i  Advertising. 


THE  BEST 

remedy,  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
is  Ayer’s  Pills.  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Decker- 
ton.  Germantown,  Pa.,  writes:  “For 
three  years  l  was  afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  1  tried  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief.  1 
was  advised  to  use  Ayer’s  Pills,  and. 
having  done  so,  believe  ray  liver  is  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.”  Thos. 
Gerrish,  Webster,  N.H..  writes:  “  £  was 
compelled  to  quit  work  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  bilious  trouble.  In  less  than  one 
month  1  was  cured  by  the  u>e  of  Ayer’s 
Pills."  Jacob  Little,  Tampico,  Mexico, 
writes :  "  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of  Stom¬ 
ach  and  Liver  troubles,  which  annoyed  mo 
for  years.  By  using  them  occasionally, 
I  enjoy  the  best  of  health.’’ 


EFFECTS. 

Ayer’s  Pills  are  made  from  the  concen¬ 
trated  extracts  and  active  remedial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purely  vegetable  substances. 
They  are,  therefore, far  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  iu  their  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  tonic  effects  Ilian  Pills  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  from  powdered  drugs. 
M.  C.  Lawson,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes : 
“  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  Stomach 
and  Li\  er  troubles  with  excellent  results.” 
J.  31.  Ilodgdou,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes: 
“Ayer's  Pills  are  invaluable  as  a  cathartic, 
and  especially  for  their  action  upou  the 
liver.  I  am  sure  they  saved  my  life.” 
Antoine  Albert/,  Los  Angelos,  Cal., 
writes:  “  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  cured 
me  of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  when  the 
medicine  given  me  by  the  doctors  failed 
to  do  auv  good.” 


Ayer’s  Pills, 


PKKPAKKU  BY 


DU.  J.  AY KK  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Muss.,  U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


HOW  WILL  THIS  FIT  YOUR 
WORK  BASKET < 

Pearl  Handle.  2  Blades,  exact,  size  of  out; 
price  by  mail.  35c  :  strong  2  Blade  Jack  Knife, 
SOe.  FAMILY  SHEARS,  s  inch,  best  quality. 

iituo  list  free 


iSiSra  plaieU  blades,  by  mall  T5e.  tlhm  list 

gS w  MAHER  A  GftOSIl. 

7  5  S  Si  ,  Toledo, 


Ohio. 
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Satubday  July  11,  18 85. 

The  new  managers  of  the  late  New  Orleans 
Exposition  are  pressing  railroads  to  contrib¬ 
ute  liberally  towards  the  fund  to  pay  for  the 
revival  of  the  show  next  Fall.  The  President 
of  the  Illinois  Central  has  increased  his  sub¬ 
scription  from  $18,0<XI  to  $25,000,  and  other 
roads  are  expected  to  contribute  liberally.... 
....The  Standard  Oil  Company,  by  purchase, 
has  secured  the  full  gas  business  of  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  section,  and  will  supply  over  four 
cities  and  towns  in  that  vicinity . A  gen¬ 

eral  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  force 
of  laborers  about  the  Government  buildings 
will  be  made  to  conform  to  the  reduced  appro¬ 
priations . ,.The  Government  receipts  of 

the  fiscal  jmar  ending  June  30,  show  a  falling 
off  of  626,889.093  from  the  receipts  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  while  the  expenditures  have  in¬ 
creased  over  $18,500,000 . The  issue  of  sil¬ 

ver  standard  dollars  for  the  week  ending 
July  4  was  $467,908,  as  compared  with  $200,- 
495  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1S84  ..... 

The  estimated  decrease  in  the  public  debt  for 
June  is  $10  000.000,and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  $65,000,000  — A  Mormon  elder  says 
his  people  now  number  150.000.  They  have 
about  150  missionaries  at  work..... .... .. .... 

....  The  Fourth  of  J uly  was  held  as  a '  ‘day  of 

mourning”  by  the  “Saints”  of  Utah.  At  the 
City  Hall  and  other  public  buildings  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  American  flag  was  half-mast¬ 
ed,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  “Gentiles.” 
The  insult  to  to  the  United  States  would  have 
caused  a  riot  were  it  not  that  the  Sheriff  and 
Mayor  finally  ordered  the  flags  to  be  run  up 
properly.  The  polygamists  are  fiercely  angry 
at  the  “persecutions”  they  are  suffering  under 

the  Edmunds1  Law . It  is  thought  likely 

that  Prof.  C.  K.  Adams,  President  of  the 
Michigan  University,  will  obtain  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Cornell  University,  to  succeed 

Andrew  White,  who  has  lately  resigned . 

_ The  new  State  constitution  which  is  being 

formed  in  Florida,  will  exempt  manufactories 
from  taxation  for  10  years,  and  will  establish 
a  $2  poll-tax  to  be  devoted  to  the  public 
schools  ...  The  committee  oftheVassar  Col¬ 
lege  Trustees,  who  are  charged  with  selecting 
a  new  president  for  the  institution  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  have  settled  upon  Rev.  Dr. 
Galusha  Anderson,  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Their  choice  will  probably  be 
ratified  in  about  a  fortnight  by  the  full  Board. 

. The  Interior  Department  has  received 

propositions  from  settlers  on  the  Crow  Creek 
reservation  for  a  compromise.  Secretary 
Lamar  says  the  propositions  will  be  rejected, 
and  that  the  President’s  proclamation  will  he 
enforced.  The  Senate  Committee  which  has 
been  visiting  the  Indian  reservations  will  soon 
visit  that  of  Crow  Creek,  and  until  that  time, 
the  Interior  Department  will  postpone  action. 

. Myriads  of  frogs  infest  Eagle  Pass. 

Tex.,  and  vicinity.  They  have  multiplied  bo 
rapidly  that  the  earth  is  literally  covered  with 
them.  This  unusual  phenomenon  in  a  country 
where  frogs  are  a  rarity  is  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  Mexicans  as  the  forerunner  of 

some  dire  calamity . The  settlements  on 

the  Dolores  and  Mancos  Rivers,  in  Western 
Colorado,  are  threatened  by  the  Ute  Indians, 
and  the  settlers  are  deserting  their  homes  in 

fear  of  a  massacre . The  South  American 

Commission  report  that  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Lima  is  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Peru  to  the  United  States,  while  the  news¬ 
papers  opeuly  advocate  a  United  States  pro¬ 
tectorate  . Fora  wager,  a  member  of 

the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  obtaiued.in 
two  hours  on  Saturday  last,  50  signatures  of 
prominent  dealers  to  a  petition  asking  Queen 
Victoria  to  declare  war  on  Russia  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  American  grain  growers  and  specula¬ 
tors . On  Saturday  evening  at  a  picnic 

at  Fort  Worth,  Kan.,  11  people,  10  white  and 
one  negro,  were  poisoned  from  eating  canned 
meat  purchased  from  a  lunch  counter  on  the 
ground.  The  meat  was  put  In  lead  cases. 
All  suffered  excruciatingly,  but  on  Sunday 
night  they  were  pronounced  out  of  danger. . . 

. On  and  after  the  first  day  of  October  no 

person  will  be  permitted  to  marry  formally 
in  Pennsylvania  without  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Orphans1  Court  of  the 
county  in  which  the  marriage  takes  place.... 
_ After  the  most  protracted  and  bitter  con¬ 
test  ever  known  in  Canada,  the  Parliament 
has  passed  a  uniform  franchise  bill  applicable 
to  all  general  elections.  This  marks  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  federal  authority  over  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Parliaments  upon  this  subject.  The 
Government  bill  broadens  the  rule  of  the 
franchise  in  some  Provinces  and  narrows  it  in 
others.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  and  British 
Columbia,  for  example,  where  “manhood 
suffrage”  is  the  rule,  and  in  the  great  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Ontario,  and  the  growing  pro¬ 


vince  of  Manitoba, 'where  the  property  quali¬ 
fications  are  small, ttbe  Dominion  Bill  is  very 
unpopular.  The  Indians  in  the  older  Pro¬ 
vinces  are  given  the  ballot  if  otherwise  quali¬ 
fied,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Indian 
Affairs  being  the  judge  as  to  their  holdings. 
The  most  unpopular  phase  of  the  bill  is  the 
system  of  revising  officers  appointed  bv  the 
Government,  an  innovation  which  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  aided  by  many  French  Conservatives, 
were  uuable  to  prevent . The  Ohio  Pro¬ 

hibitionists  nominated  a  full  State  ticket,  in¬ 
cluding  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard  for  Governor 
and  Prof.  William  G.  Frost,  of  Oberlin,  for 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Four  of  the  nominees 
are  ex  Republicans  and  two  ex-Democrats. . . . 
....Tbelvicious  system  of  convict  labor  is 
made  revoltingly  prominent  in  8outh  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  the  Governor  has  caused  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  resulting'  in  showing  the  grossest 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  overseers  in  charge  of 
convicts  employed  on  the  Savannah  Railroad. 
Sixteen  deaths  had  taken  place  since  January 
1,  owing  mainly  to  over-work,  brutal  flog¬ 
gings  and  bad  food.  A.  W.  Jackson,  a  guard, 

charged  with  inhuman  floggings,  has  fled . 

....  The  State  censuses  this  year  give  great 
chances  for  W estern  State  pride.  Iowa  claims 
an  increase  of  60,000  in  five  years,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  of  800,000.  Omaha  with  60,000  people 
laughs  at  Des  Moines  with  40,000,  Kansas  is 
just  now  drawing  thousands  of  desirable  set¬ 
tlers,  the  tide  having  set  heavily  in  that  direc¬ 
tion . The  best  piece  of  good  luck  that 

has  come  to  New  Orleans  for  some  time  is  the 
discovery  of  a  good  supply  of  pure  water  at  a 
depth  of  about  400  feet,  which  can  be  tapped 
by  the  old  artesian  well  process.  There  is 
talk  of  public  bath-houses  and  a  variety  of 
cleansing  enterprises  if  this  water  supply  can 
be  utilized . The  back  counties  of  Ken¬ 

tucky  are  the  Corsicas  of  America  in  the  way 
of  revengeful  feuds.  Gov.  Knott  has  just  had 
to  order  out  the  State  troops  to  put  down  a 
vendetta  in  Rowan  County . The  Chey¬ 

enne  Indians, goaded  to  anger  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  cattle  kings  and  syndicates,  are  go¬ 
ing  on  the  “war  path,”  and  small  bands  have 
already  begun  a  course  of  outrage  aud  murder 
among  the  peaceable  settlers  of  Southern  Kan¬ 
sas.  Thus  the  cattle  monopolists  are  injuring 
settlers  not  only  by  direct  oppression,  but  by 
arousing  against  them  the  indiscriminating 
ferocity  of  these  savages.  The  settlers  in 
Pratt  County  are  reported  to  have  fled  or  been 
killed,  while  their  stock  has  been  driven  off. 
Neocatunga,  a  place  of  150  inhabitants  in 
Kingman  County,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  Caldwell  is  3aid  to  be  surrounded 
by  them.  There  is  a  regular  scare  throughout 
Southwestern  Kansas,  and  the  farmers  are 
fleeing  to  strong  positions.  The  U.  S.  troops 
are  being  concentrated  for  the  protection  of 
the  settlers,  among  whom  there  is  great  dis¬ 
content  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  insufficient  number  of  their  protectors. 
Gov.  Martin,  of  Kansas,  is  forwarding  arms 
and  some  of  the  State  militia  to  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts.  Yesterday  the  President 
directed  Gen.  Sheridan  to  go  in  person  to  the 
threatened  country,  and  he  has  started  for 
Fort  Reno  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Cheyennes  and  other  Indians  are  to  be  dis¬ 
armed  and  forced  to  peace;  even  if  every  one 
of  them  must  be  "wiped  out”  in  the  process. .. 

. A  great  strike  of  street-car  drivers 

and  conductors  in  Chicago,  after  caus¬ 
ing  a  world  of  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
considerable  rioting  among  the  disorder¬ 
ly  classes,  and  some  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by  ar¬ 
bitration . An  extensive  strike  of 

rolling  mill  operatives  is  uDder  way  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  strikers,  mainly  Poles,  have 
forced  the  workmen  in  all  the  manufacturing 
works  in  the  city  to  tarn  out,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  to  close  the  works.  Much  rioting; 
special  policemen  enrolled;  two  regiments  of 
State  troops  ready  to  aid  the  civil  authorities. 

. The  weight  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  is 

about  400,000  pounds,  and  of  this  40  per  cent., 
or  160,000  pounds,  is  copper.  The  statue  pro¬ 
per  cost  about  $40,000,  the  total  cost  reaching 
fully  $200,000,  and  by  the  time  it  is  erected  on 
its  pedestal  $500,000  will  have  been  expended 
in  thus  honoring  Liberty.  As  erected  on  Bed- 
loe’s  Island,  the  torch  will  be  about  300  feet 
above  the  water  level,  the  pedestal  being  of 

nearly  the  same  bight  as  the  statue . 

The  President  is  determined  that  all  the  auti- 
polygamy  laws  shall  be  honestly  and  earnest¬ 
ly  enforced . The  heirs  of  the  late  Ste¬ 

phen  Douglas  have  recovered  the  valuable 
land  on  which  the  University  of  Chicago 
stands.  It  was  given  for  University  purposes 
solely,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  had  been  violated  in  mortgag¬ 
ing  the  land  for  $150,000 . A  call  has 

issued  at  Denver  for  a  mass-meeting  to  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  go  to  Mexico 
and  offer  to  buy  the  rich  northern  States  of 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Durango  and  Coahuila. 
It  is  .said  the  Diaz  Government  is  willing 


to  sell  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  to  enable 
the  Republic  to  tide  over  its  financial  embar¬ 
rassments;  but  so  proud  a  people  as  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  hardly  likely  to  consent  to  such  a 
measure .  The  Newfoundland  Govern¬ 

ment  has  imposed  an  import,  duty  of  $1  per 
barrel  on  Canadian  flour  and  $2  per  barrel  on 
Canadian  pork.  The  Dominion  authorities 
are  considering  what  action  shall  be  taken ... 
....  At  the  main  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  in  New  York,  83.275 
messages  were  handled  on  Mondav,  the 
largest  dav’s  business  on  record,  the  next 
being  81,305  messages.  September  10,  1881, 

the  time  of  Garfield’s  death . 

The  half-breed  and  Indian  rebellion  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  came  to  an  end  bv  the 
capture  of  Big  Bear,  the  comhative  Indian 
chief,  a  week  ago.  His  band  were  about  to 
surrender,  having  been  starved  into  submis¬ 
sion,  Other  “rebs.”  Indian  and  half-breed, 
are  surrendering  in  small  bodies,  and  the 
trouble  now  is  virtually  over.  Riel’s  trial  is 
deferred  till  September. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Satubday,  July  11. 

A  Fbenchwan  has  patented  a  process  of 
making  butter  by  passing  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  through  milk,  thus  rendering  the 
operation  of  churning  unnecessary.  A  similar 
method  is  to  be  used  for  cheese  making,  and 
to  restore  ancient  butter  to  its  original  sweet¬ 
ness  of  flavor .  An  insect  called  the 

dumb  locust  is  committing  ravages  on  the 

apple  trees  in  Southwestern  Virginia . The 

cicada  has  disappeared  fro  n  the  neighborhood 

of  Cincinnati . The  first  cargo  of  new 

wheat  this  year  was  received  in  St  Louis 
June  20  from  Waco,  Tex.,  and  sold  on  call  at 
$1.06  only.  But  it  was  not  clean  and  inspect¬ 
ed  only  No.  3.  The  first  new  wheat  from 
North  Carolina  sold  in  Baltimore  at  $2  per 

bushel . The  late  frosts  of  May  aud 

June  have  shortened  the  cranberry  crop  this 
year  to  338.000  barrels,  against  400,000  in 

1888 . Almost  100  per  cent,  more  wool  has 

been  received  in  the  St.  Louis  market  thus 
far  this  year,  than  up  to  the  same  time  last 

year . The  Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Health,  from  recent  investigations,  find, 
that  there  is  very  little  pare  honey  in  the 
State.  That  sold  in  little  glass  jars  is  not 
honey  at  all,  but  simply  glucose,  with  just  a 

littte  honeycomb  put  in . 

There  are  20  large  •  lucose  establishments 
located  in  seven  different  States,  with  an  in¬ 
vested  capital  of  over  $10,000,000  and  a  capa¬ 
city  to  consume  61,000  bushels  of  corn  a  day, 
giving  employment  to  4,575  workmen,  paying 
annually  $258,750  in  wages,  consuming  $13,- 
703,000  worth  of  materials,  and  yielding  a 

product  worth  $18,270  000  .  Reports 

from  all  points  in  Kansas  make  the  recent 
damage  by  floods  very  great.  The  Neosho 
River  was  five  feet  higher  than  was  ever 
known  before.  Manv  farmers  have  lost  their 
wheat,  bogs,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  in  many 
instances  houses  and  fences,  the  families 
barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  The  loss  of 
life  has  been  greater  than  usual . East¬ 

ern  Kansas  and  Western  Missouri  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  almost  continuous  cold 
rains  of  late.  Work  in  the  harvest  field  has 
been  brought  to  a  complete  standstill,  aud 
much  of  the  wheat  in  stacks  has  been  ruined. 
The  loss  is  placed  at  1,000,000  bushels  in  Kan¬ 
sas  alone.  It  is  feared  that  the  minor  crops 
will  suffer  in  the  same  proportion,  and  that 
potatoes  will  rot  in  the  ground.  Cyclones 
have  also  been  very  destructive  to  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 

but  particularly  in  the  West . Ten  out 

of  13  large  tobacco  warehouses  at  Stoughton, 
Wis.,  were  burned  Sunday  with  the  St.  Paul 
depot,  and  about.  20  freight  cars  loaded  with 
wheat  and  merehand  ise.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  partly  insured. 
The  fire  probably  caused  the  heaviest  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
United  States  at  one  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  Wisconsin 
tobacco  crop  of  last  year  was  consumed. 
There  were  about  9,000  cases  stored  in  the 
warehouses  ready  for  shipment.  The  cases 
were  worth  about  $50  fa  niece,  thus  making 

the  loss  on  tobacco  about  $450,000  . 

A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trausfer  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  in  England  by  establishing  a  general 
system  of  registration  of  titles  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough . The  Boston  Journal 

prints  these  estimates  of  the  hay  crop  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  based 
upon  returns  received  from  nearly  300  points 
in  those  States:  Maine,  963  000  tons,  a  loss  of 
about  J5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  larg¬ 
est  crop;  New  Hampshire,  401.000  tons, 
against  447,000  tons  lu  1884  and  681, 000  in 
1883;  Vermont,  850,000  tons,  the  smallest  in 
10  years,  during  which  the  average  has  been 
1,000,000.. . The  experiment,  for  the  mak¬ 

ing  of  sorghum  sugar,  at  Franklin,  in  Teu- 
uessee,  has  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  and 
has  resulted  in  the  nearly  complete  loss  of  all 
the  capital  invested,  amounting  to  $50,000. 
The  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
were  so  confessedly  superior  that  failure  was 


not  anticipated . The  sale  of  horse  flesh 

In  Paris  is  a  recognized  industry,  8.000  ani¬ 
mals  being  the  number  credited  as  annually 
slaughtered  for  sale  in  that  city.  From  four 
to  twenty  cents  per  pound  is  stated  to  be  the 
range  in  price,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  cuts.  Very  old  horses  are  said  to  be 
ground  up  into  sausage  of  the  Lorraine  varie¬ 
ty . Another  drought  is  reported  in 

Australia,  calculated  to  still  further  deplete 

the  wool  industry  there .  The  removal 

of  the  cattle  quarantine  station  from  Walt¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  partly  accomplished  bv  Commis¬ 
sioner  Loriug,  still  bangs  fire  under  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colruan.  Shipments  are  said  to  be  held 
back  until  the  matter  is  defiuitelv  decided  — 
...  Central  Illinois  is  reported  to  have  again 
engBged  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  to  furnish 

material  for  the  twine-biuding  harvesters _ 

....Barnwell  Countv.  South  Carolina,  alone 
is  said  to  have  2  343  acres  of  melons,  from 
which  it  is  estimated  that,  $1,000,000  of  the 

fruit  will  this  year  be  shipped  North . 

The  tobacco  acreage,  says  the  Connecticut 
Farmer,  will  be  somewhat  reduced  this  year 

in  that  State  . For  the  first  six  months 

of  1885,  at  the  West  Alban v  Cattle  Yards, 
the  receipts  of  cattle  have  fallen  off  10,000 
head  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1884, 
and  are  less  than  those  for  anv  similar  period 
since  the  cattle  yards  were  established  there. 
Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance  than  last  rear  or  anv  othor  film  period, 
excepting  in  1883.  since  1879.  Hogs  ran 
nearly  the  same'  as  in  previous  years.  The 
receipts  for  six  mnn'bs  have  been;  Cattle, 
144.925:  sheep,  758  310;  hogs,  470  900:  horses, 
8.462.  The  receipts  of  lambs  jn  the  la«t  few 
weeks  have  been  large,  the  demand  has  keot 
up  well  and  dealers  report  the  largest  sales  in 
years,  and  prnhably  the  largest  ever  recorded 
in  the  West  Albauv  market.  The  stock  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  moves  off  freely.  The 
weekly  sales  average  8.000  head,  nearly 

double  those  of  a  year  ago  . . 

The  Hessian  fly  is  doing  a  world  of  damage 
to  whpat  in  Western  New  York,  flvpr  40.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  hare  thus  far  been  lost  in  the 
town  of  Junius:  and  the  loss  about  Lvons  is 
pntat$85.000  Tn  Arcadia,  on  an  area  of  three 
miles  square  25,000  bushels  have  he»n  ruined. 
The  pests  are  moving  northward  into  Wayne 
County . 


Let  it  he  clearlv  understood,  thatOnmoouud 
Oxygen  is  only  made  and  dispensed  hy  Drs. 
Rt.arkey  Palen.  1109  and  111  l  Girnrd  street, 
Philadeiohia.  Auvanbetance  marls  elsewhere, 
and  called  Compound  Oxvgen.  is  smiriovs 
and  ujorfhtess,  and  those  who  fr»/  it  simply 
throw  away  their  money, as  they  will  in  the  end 
discover,  Send  for  their  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen.  It  will  be  mailed  free  — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

The  warm,  bright  weather  reported  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  improved  the  wheat 
crop  prospects  there  and  prevented  any 
marked  gam  in  prices,  in  the  face  of  the 
heavy  stocks  of  wheat  and  of  flour  at  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London,  Tu  the  heavy  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  districts  in  France,  the  center  and  north, 
the  plant  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily. 
The  early  spring  drought  has  made  some  of 
the  ears  short,  but  no  other  bad  effects  have 
been  reported.  In  the  central  districts  the 
rye  harvest  thus  far  does  not  indicate  a  large 
crop.  Rain  is  needed.  Crop  reports  from 
Germany  are  generally  favorable,  except  as 
to  rye.  The  advices  from  Austro-Hungarv  as 
to  both  rye  and  wheat,  are  less  favorable. 
In  the  south  of  Russia  there  is  reported  an¬ 
other  severe  drought.  In  the  Punjab.  India, 
the  Mark  Lane  Express  says  the  wheat  crop 
is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  has  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  of  July  6,  in  its 
weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says: 
The  easterly  winds,  with  accompanying 
drought,  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
Bummer,  make  the  outlook  serious  for  the 
spring  sown  crops.  The  wheat  acreage  is  in 
good  form.  The  sales  of  English  wheat,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  were  38.837  quarters  at  S3*  3d 
per  quarter,  agaiust  28,294  quarters  at  37s  Id 
during  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  Galveston  Npws.  of  last  Wednesday, 
published  crop  reports  from  70  counties  in 
Texas,  compiled  by  its  own  correspondents. 
They  show  that  the  yield  of  small  giaitis.  has 
never  before  been  surpassed  in  Texas,  while 
the  corn  crop  bids  fair  also  to  be  the  largest 
ever  grown  in  the  Rtate.  The  cotton  yield  of 
the  State  is  variously  estimated  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  basis  of  the  crop  prospects  at  from  1,500,- 
000  to  1,800,000  bales. 

The  Oirmhu  Bee,  of  the  same  date,  prints 
crop  reports  from  every  county  in  Nebraska, 
which  show  flattering  prospects.  Corn  is  still 
king  by  a  large  majority ,  hoth  in  acreage  and 
condition.  The  wheat  acreage  has  decreased 
in  the  older  settled  counties,  but  the  new  ones 
make  up  the  deficiency.  The  outlook  is  gene¬ 
rally  for  a  90  par  cent.  crop.  Oats  and  flax  have 
an  increased  acreage,  and  the  condition  of 
lK>th  is  excellent.  Fanners  sre  enthusiastic, 
and  have  the  encouragement  of  good  weather. 

California  contributes  a  semi-official  esti¬ 
mate  that,  the  yield  of  that  State  will  fall  be¬ 
low  35,000,000  bushels,  which  would  be  only 

about  three-sevenths  of  last  year’s  ciop.  This 
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decrease  is  in  part  due  to  the  tendency  to  drift 
away  from  grain  to  fruit  culture. 

Bradstreet's  calculates,  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
duction,  exports,  average  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  increase  in  population  for  three  years, 
that  there  wore  about  116,000,000  bushels  of 
old  crop  wheat  still  on  hand  on  the  1st  inst. 
Of  this  68,000,000  bushels  as  wheat  and  10,000,- 
000  bushels  as  Hour  were  accounted  for  in 
Bradstreet’s  visible  supply  report  of  July  1, 
thus  pointing  to  48,O0u.OOO  bushels  still  in  first 
hands,  of  which  about  28,000,000  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  available  This  points  to  96,000,000 
bushels  of  available  old  crop  wheat,  allowing 
20,000,000  for  next  year’s  surplus.  The  stock 
of  wheat  at  New  York  decreased  232,000 
bushels  last  week,  and  at  Chicago  29,000  bush¬ 
els.  Prices  of  wheat  have  shown  little  or  no 
strength  under  the  heavy  supplies  in  sight, 
with  exports  at  low  ebb  and  a  slack  specula¬ 
tive  demand.  No.  2  Red  closed  at  99jj£c, 
against  99)S^c.  a  week  ago.  Corn  is  feature¬ 
less,  but  moderately  firm.  Floor  is  dull,  al¬ 
most  stagnant.  Holders  affect  to  maintain 
prices,  but  do  so  by  refusing  to  sell.  Provi¬ 
sions  are  dull  and  low. 

The  speculative  demand  for  corn  continues 
quite  light,  as  does  that  for  export.  Receipts 
at  the  West  are  only  fair,  but  are  large 
enough  to  make  good  the  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption  at  points  of  accumulation.  The 
“visible  supply”  increased  732,000  bushels 
last  week.  The  stocks  at  New  York  increased 
287,000  bushels  only,  at  Chicago  they  de¬ 
creased  355, U00  bushels. 

The  market  for  oats  has  been  dull,  and 
until  the  visible  supply  report  was  published, 
showing  a  decrease  of  about  half  a  million 
bushels  in  sight  last  week,  there  was  no  special 
feature,  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  little 
more  animation  in  speculative  lines,  and 
futures  advanced  some.  The  demand  for 
cash  oats  was  quite  light,  and  the  market’s 
dullness  reflects  it.  The  stock  of  oats  at  New 
York  decreased  over  3,000  bushels  last  week, 
and  at  Chicago  over  16,000  bushels. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  says  the 
total  numbers  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West 
last  week  was  195,000,  compared  with  125,000 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  The 
total  packed  to  date  from  March  1  was 
2,475,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Chicago, 
1,390.000;  Kansas  City,  410,000;  fit.  Louis, 
Hl2,0o0;  Cincinnati,  58,000;  Indianapolis,  89,- 
000;  Milwaukee,  117.000;  Cedar  Rapids,  101,- 
000;  Cleveland,  56,000;  fit.  Joseph,  Mo., 
12,000;  Ottumwa,  la.,  36,000. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  July  11,  18S5. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  three 
weeks  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  2c.  lower;  No. 
2  Spring,  2>£c.  lower;  No.  2  Red,  2c.  lower; 
Corn,  lc.  lower.  Oats,  l%c.  lower.  Pork,  45c. 
lower. 

Whkat.- -“Active.”  Sales  ranged:  July  SOWc® 
K9*e,  August,  ssq,  -epteinber,  q,c-  No.  2 

Spring.  sic;  No  3  Co.  78e  No.  j  Keil.  93c-  No.  S 
ReJ,  86e.  Coun- At  tlve  and  weak;  sales  ranged; 
Cash,  ttirqe-  July.  4i>-t  «.  17*40:  August 
September,  uai»-  Steady  sales  rauged: 

Cush  MU»e  July.  3lJiv,t4.32q,c;  Auitust,  Ryk 

— Dull  NO.  2.  5.SC.  H.AKLKa  -  No.  2,  HtgoAc  Pouk, 
-Quiet  Cash.  $9  90* Cm  ID;  July,  *'J  S0®9  9\  closing 
at  it  90;  August.  s‘>  90  *9  93,  cosing  at  $■'■>  95. 

September.  giUitiu 05,  closing  nt  4111*100244.  laiul 
—Quiet,  Sales  ranged  null,  6»  4J«*6  47 July,  So  4$; 
August,  *tj  55c:  September,  $5  t2l*  at  M.  Bdlk- 

MK*rh\  -Sbouldtrs,  ai  *37tm:u.  short  Klb  sides, 
•")  Short  Cleur.  55(65  60,  Cattle- Steady,  Ex- 
p  rts.  ti  70 «.G  15  cows  and  mixed,  42-.vi  90-  stockers, 
$3«ai  sQ;  feeders.  43*4  Su:  Texans,  $.}  73®4  lo.  Shkkf 
—Weak,  inferior.  *8.i5,m3.«0j  Natives.  *.‘„vl  25;  lambs, 
Shift ‘0.  Uuus  Firm.  Rough  mixed,  43  80  *  4:  paen- 
tng  uud  shipping,  *4.00{»4  1*  light,  4h*®4  SO:  skips. 
$3®3  75. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nsw  Yoaic,  Saturday,  July  11,  1885. 

Bbkads rosss  A-«r>  provisions. -as compared  with 
CHsh  prices  one  week  ago,  No.  1  Hard  Duluth  wheat 
Is  1  9-ie.  lower  ungraded  Winter  Red  is  3yjc.  lower. 
No.  2  red  Is  7*e.  higher  Coal*.— Ungraded  mixed  Is 
Je,  higheri  steamer  mixed  Is  \c.  higher;  No,  2  la 
134C-  lower*  NO,  2  white  Is  ;’qc .  lower. 

si-otui.  I*  ago  Aim  iiitAi..  nour  Quotations:  Fine 
42  40*3  #0;  Superfine,  41  2>i63  85  Exiru  No,  2,  *s  ;*)® 
110;  Good  lo  Kaucy  Kxtru  State.  43.751*4  W:  Good  to 
1‘liuh'e  extra  Western,  #4tW'6.")u5  Common  to  Kair 
" xtru  phio.  fifths* 111!  Good,  10:  Good  to 

holce,  #4Q0®!<  25;  Common  Uxtru  Miimwota, <.t  so* 
400.  Clear.  #I.U\<*1,3:  rye  mixture,  1 1  MU.t  I  ,r0; 
stra'ght.  *1  SVjii  ■  i:  patent  s I.T3®9  M*  baker's  extra, 
*4(io*5UO:  st.  I, ouis  common  to  r«lr  extra.  *85ik*4bO, 
fair  lo  good,  *i  ImotiW.  ,:ooil  to  very  choice.  $i  95  .i 
Soil  Patent  VS'luler  Wheat  extra  at  416**45  6'). 
City  Mill  extra  ror  West  indies,  #l8v*45UO;  South 
America.  *■> Ui«s.i  10.  Sudihkrn  Ki.ouh  Common 
to  goon  extra,  *3  91*115  good  to  choice  do,  at  (t  30 
<ii.ifcu.  Uvh.Ki.ouu  Firm  with  n  good  trade  demand. 
Suocrflne,  *4  00  a  tin,  latter  for  very  clutter-  Coun 
Mkai  -Quiet,  and  steady;  Brandy  wlue,  *3  25  *8  85  Yel 
low  Western  at  *dlk>,t8  30.  I'KKO.  Firm  und  fairly 
active  to  and  Ho  lbs,  at  TStn  so  lbs  at  ;5®80o'  nxi 
lbs  at  36®9»c.  sharps  at  95c®#l  U0:  ltvc  feed  at  80 

(ijiCic. 

(•rain. — Wheat.  No,  j  Chicago,  111  Vac.  in  store: 
Ungraded  Dumth  Spring,  9814c.  no,  i  Hard  Duluth. 
*1  iKeq uilout:  Ungraded  (Vinter  red,  «5V ogSlc  No. 
2.  Red,  Use.  f row  on  board  from  store.  tM.nuva  deliver¬ 
ed  from  store:  uu;, railed  wnlto,  v7q>e*  No.  g  Red  for 
July,  :o  aNM'vc:  do.  I  O'*  A  mint,  4'  OOViUl  01:  do,  for 
Sv  pi  cm  her,  «i  dji*i»1  (H:  do,  tor  October,  ft  ihq®!  11444; 
do,  for  November  41  (XI.W:  do,  fur  December.  4l0i*h 
(at  08:  do.  for  Muri-b,  *!  U<ai  i.’V*.  ltvs-Dull  uud 
lower.  Western.  i>4,*m‘IIc4  Canada,  iOaTSti  .  State, 
ih«iie.  Bahikt.  —  Nominal.  PiStvr Mai.t. — Quiet. 
Six-Rowed  Slate,  8Jc.  Coiut  -Ungraded  mixed,  >nio 
53c  si ea mer  mixed,  "•.‘Qe.ln  elevator,  5M«c.ullout  No, 
2,  .'i2v*V.’Aie,  iu  elevator.  53hi.A54c.aUuat-  No.  2  White, 
51C,  In  elevator,  low  mixed.  33,1*0  In  elevator  No.  2 
Mixed  for  July.  34%  Aaltsc.  do,  tor  Augu-it,  a.(«h(rf.34c; 
do,  for  Sepmruber, 'iiVi  *o44»c;  do,  for  October,  .ViVac. 
Oars- No.  3.  mixed,  Sflc:  No.  2.  3u«»  *367*0  :  No  1, 
HUuted  3,c  No.  -l.  white,  isi*c:  No.  4,  yjVf.iSy-fco  No. 
1,  48c;  mixed  Wosteru,  *3Ss>c  white  do,  a‘J^43c; 
No.  2.  mixed  for  Juiy.  S»h isJiitjc:  do.  for  August, 
38 -Is (*8 J >40 •  do,  for  September,  32s»S2.1tiC, 

Bkami;.  —  Quotations  arc:  Harrows,  |l  35:  medi¬ 
ums,  41.50[|*i  45:  pea,  41 50;  red  kidney,  $1  ‘J5(st3;  white 
kidney,  41. 75. 


Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  41  20. 

Provisions  —Pork— Quotations;  *1075  for  uninspec¬ 
ted  inr-*x.  and  411-Al  l  50  for  Inspected  do:  *11  25  *1150 
for  family  mesa-  *12  5m*  I  Z\  for  clear  back,  'the  lat¬ 
ter  for  fancy  1  an  1  *9  50  for  extra  prime.  Guessed 
Hoos -Sales  a l  '^  lSqje.  for  bacon,  to  34j'c.  for  light 
average*,  and  ftat.qe.  ror  pig*.  Cur  Msirs  Pickled 
bellies  12  it,  average, 5V<c.:  It  lbs,  average.  59*c.  City 
ptekled  shoulder*,  lip*  Itjg:  snvofced  do,  M*e;  pickled 
hams,  KQ'ul-jQc:  smniced  do,  l0*f4jlU(,c  Miooi.Es-For 
Chleago delivery.  quOlaU'  u-,  are  for  short  i:lenr,5.65c: 
short  rib.  3.43c:  long  cleur,  3.S5c  dry  salted  snoulders. 
3.73c.  Hkkk.- Quotations  nre;  Kxtrn  India  mess.  *17 
019;  extra  mess  in  harreis  at  *iiO')  packer.  *12  00 
<31300  for  barrels;  family,  *I3»!4  (XI  BEkk  Hams— 
Quoted  at  *2300  here  and  *2200  at  th**  West.  Lard 
—Contract  grade  quoted  nt  U..0i3ti.72'<,e,  choice,  8.75c; 
July  option  no  sales,  rloslng  nt  g.“fi  *h,B8c  August  op 
tlon  sales  at  6.7ftfgft.77e;  September  option  sales  ut 
fi.89ii4fl.90e;  Ocbiber  Oj-dlon  salck  at*  fi.'i'i";  7 1; :  Novem¬ 
ber  option  sales  at  6-97c  ;  December  close  1  at  h,h7 
@tS.9Ic.  The  year  option  closed  at  fi.fi7u.fi.7fi.  City 
steam  Is  quoted  at  6.50c.  Refined  Is  quiet  quoted  at 
0  871*  for  Continent;  and  7.40r.  for  South  American. 

Bctteb  —Quotations  are*  urearnery  —  Eastern, 
19«30e:  Western,  lficitlXc  :  Elgin,  lTiilUe  :  Slate 
dairy,  half  firkins.  tUDs,  best  at  17c.  do,  half  firkins, 
tubs,  extra  tine,  15c-  do.  hnlf  firkins,  tubs,  good, 
at  14c:  do,  Welsh  tubs,  prime,  at  I54*s»ifie  do.  Welsn 
tubs,  good,  at  I5e  do.  tubs,  poor,  at  14c:  Western 
Imitation  ereumery,  best,  at  I3<al5c:  do.  good,  at 
13c;  Western  d-lry  fine,  at  18dtI4c;  do.  fair,  at  10® 
He;  Western  factory,  best,  at  3®12o:  do,  poor.5ia7c. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  I9ia20c,  Western 
do, at  19  it 200:  receipts.  1,700.  From  Chicago  —  Market 
steady  ;  creamery  at  lf®16V*e.  From  Boston— Mar. 
ket  dull;  eastern  ereamery  at  19c:  Western  do. 
at  18c*  dairy  selections,  at  17@l6c  imitation  cream¬ 
ery  at  12®l8e. 

Cheese.  Quotations  are  for:  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  S'asqe.  good  and  fine, 
74i®7*»c:  for  fair  to  good,  fiq&fifiic  night  skims  at  4Q 
5Qo;  Ohio  factory  flat,  fine  at  6i*c;  do,  good,  5(y®6e 
do,  common  at3Jkt®5J«C. 

At  the  Jtereantlle  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
quiet;  quoted.  Cheddars,  ?&®7$(c:  Ohio  flats  at  6;hi  <i 
7c;  receipts.  150  boxes.  From  Chicago  --Market 
firm-  flats  at  7a7^o.  From  Boston— Market  firm: 
Cheddars  atTliASc. 

Eoos.— Quoted,  loss  off.  State,  fresh,  at  l3H®]4c; 
Canadian,  l2V64>3t£c;  Western,  12®l8c. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  quiet.  Quoted  at  l'441fj*c;  receipts  1,600. 
From  Chicago— Market  firm  quoted  at  1H*C.  From 
Boston—  Mar  ket  quiet;  quoted  at  12®  14140. 

Lira  Poultry -The  quotations  urn  as  follows- 
Spring  chickens,  per  lb,  2tcca2-'c :  fowls,  Jersey. 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  tt>,  at  L2e- do.  Western. 
12c- southern  roosters,  old  at  7e- turkeys,  per  lb,  luc: 
ducks  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  per 
Mir.  90c®4i.U>;  do.  Western,  per  pair,  50jt7ic:  geese. 
WcAtern.  per  pair  90c®*1.25  pigeons,  per  pair.80  -x40c. 

Drksskd  Port.TTtr.— TnrfceyA.  p.i®r4e  chlckeni. Phil¬ 
adelphia.  broilers,  at  28c,  per  lb,:  State  and  Western, 
per  lb,  I8a2lk.v  do.  Western,  scalded,  ISmI-c-  fowls. 
Philadelphia,  prime,  !4e;  do.  Jersey,  l;i®14e:  State  aDd 
western,  12®  'JVgct  squabs,  white,  dox  ,  $3<!j3  3U;  do, 
dark,  per  doz,  42. 


Game— English  9nlpe,  per  dozen  at  *2®2  25:  plover, 
per  dozen,  at  *l®t  50;  sand  snipe,  per  doz.  S0®35. 


Co-rros.— The  quotations  according  to  the 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . .  .  8J* 

Strict  Or  Hoary.. . 

Good  O  rdlnary  .... 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 

Low'  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling .  104£ 

.Middling .  lie* 

Good  Middling .  ltl  11-16 

Strlrt  Good  Middling . 

Mtndling  Fair . 

Fair . . . 

Stained. 


8M 

34ft 

8  11-16 

8  1.3-16 

9ni" 

97^ 

10 

10  3-16 

10  5-16 

1014 

IOCS 

lojft 

105a 

IU  11-16 

10  13-16 

107s 

11 

IlH 

1198 

HW 

12 

Good  Ordinary...,  1% 
Strict  Good  Ord..  8  9-16 


Low  Middling... 
Middling . 


Ameri- 


Texas. 

IM3-16 

l8* 

10  5-16 

10  Vg 
10^ 

10  13-16 

11 

8P 

m 

10 


Fresh  Fruits.  San  Bias  cocoanuts  at  4:ll®32,  and 
Barucoa  do,  *74  «26,  Strawberries -Up  river,  large 
varieties,  fancy.  M  quart,  Ibalic-  do.  Downing?,  per 
quart.  7:«10e:  do,  poor  to  fair,  per  quart.  Ka7c;  Suiten 
Island,  fancy,  pr-r quart  13*1  e,do,rairto  prime,  icr 
quart,  Sill-Jo  usweg  ,  choice,  per  quart  Sa  l.’c;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  fair  to  good,  tt«H-  Long  Island. 
Downing!*,  per  quart,  a<>#ti,  00,  Wl.aon,  per  quart, 
7c:  Jersey,  do,  per  quart,  4  <ific  hulioe,  Jersey,  per 
100  baskets,  *2.50*3.  Cherries -Sweet,  large,  fancy, 
black,  T(«Ho  do,  large  red,  prime,  per  lb,  7ia.9c,  Large 
while,  do.  per  lb.  7  ,%Se-  Jo,  medium,  red  and 
white,  prime,  4*.<4,uv  do,  small,  «*ik:-  sour,  per  lb,  3® 
tiooseb  'rijui  green,  pet-  bushel,  a<  *1 50. 

Huckleberries— Jersey,  per  6  la  10  quart  box,  *1>*1  50 
Mary  laud,  per  quart,  lia  l'c;  Nor'h  Carolina,  per 
quart  lUd)4c.  Raspberrtcs  Blnekcap,  Maryland 
and  Delaware;  V  quart,  5* sc.  Peaches— Georgia  and 
s  iuth  Carollua.  extra,  t>  Sdo-bb»h.  crate,  41  5®i50; 
do, do,  poir  to  fair.**  3  to  bush  crate, 3oc  *61  Tennes¬ 
see,  fancy, >•  bushel  crate,  *4*6;  Jo,  poor  fO  fair  f  3- 
to-bushei  crate  50c®  4 1  Not'  h  Carollua,  poor  10  prime, 
per  bushel  orate,  at  *2*8 5u.  Pmms— Wild  goose, 
Georgia,  3  to  bushel  crate,  *I®1  50,  beach,  do,  do,  do. 
75c  *#(,  Watermelons— Georgia  and  Florida,  fair  to 
prime,  per  10U,  *25®30. 

Dried  Fruits.- -F;*ney  evaporated  apples,  7e; 
choice  do.  fiMo:  prime  do  6fjSfiR,e:  fancy  North 
Carolina  sliced  at  4e  ,  choice  do.,  3Q®3V»c  :  choice 
Virginia,  3Si®J<>ie;  choice  Tennessee  coarse  cut,  214® 
2Jge:  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels,  .4x  *3Qe;  fauey  North 
CurOllua  peeled  peaches,  1  tij*l  1  Vfaf  ;  choice  do, 
8Vgij#9e;  ehoU-c  UiKirglft  SVv't'A’;  unpeeled  halves,  stg 
®7c .  impeded  quaiters.  State  plums.  7i«S; 

Southern  Dauisous,  6k*ie :  prime  pitted  cherries, 
1U®I04*c  evaporated  raspberries,  20®21c:  sun-dried 
do,  19(tJ0C;  olackherrles,  IWHte. 

Peanuts.  Fair  sales.  Prices  are  sttoug.  Quoted 
at  4q,o»5e,  for  best  hand  picked,  and  3fe-*lc.  lor  far¬ 
mers’  grades. 


H  at  and  Ktr aw.- Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  *110,  good  do,  9:io. (, (Cl  Ufi-  medium  do,  SOaWic  ; 
shipping  hoy.  75c;  clover  mixed  70® 81c,  clover, 
30®6tlc  No.  I  rye  straw,  95c® Cl  W-  short  rye  straw, 
70® 75c.  oat  straw,  Waste  There  arr  poorer  grades 
Of  buy  culled  trash,  which  now  sells  nt  Vi'tikk.-.  per 
100  lbs ,  and  trash  eloverat  Hj®45  per  100  lbs. 

Hoi-s.  -  Price*  arc  easy  aDd  unchanged.  The  quo¬ 
tations  are  as  follows:  New  ut  ise.  for  host:  11® 
12c,  for  good  to  urlnie.  nntl  S„alOc.  for  low  grades; 
old  nt.  (’.ale;  Pacific  coast  at  s®tu\ 

Rick  — Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  Ut-jtSQe.  good  to  prime  ut  :>R  *fie; 
choice  at  64^®!^-;  fancy  head  at  64r®7c:  Rangoon 
at  Wa®44(c-.  duty  paid,  and  2(^ aJMe  lu  bond;  PivH'a  at 
l^l»5e;  Java  ut  59s®5HU. 

Seeps.- For  clover  a  small  trade  demand.  The 
quotations  are  ss  follows:  sc.  for  prime  Western- 
9q,o.  for  choice,  and  9s,e®  10C.  for  extra  choice; 
Timothy  Is  dull  at  #165®170.  Linseed  Is  nom¬ 
inal-  quoted  at  41  77V»®1  80. 

8i)aAu.— ' The  quotations  are. 

Cut.  loaf,  at  IMP*;  Crushed,  at  7tsc:  powdered,  at  7 
®7Qc;  granulnn-d,  f.5»(*(>.Slc  mould  “A."  64p.\  con 
fcctioners’  -A.-'  69»e;  standard  •  a,  •  fityafi  7  16c;  off  A. 
5Ta®fi4RC.  white  extra  *‘C/'  5M<a37*e:  yellow  extra 
"O."  5H'43**c*  *‘C,”  51«<«54*C;  yellows,  l-Vi®5Qc. 

Tallow.  -Prlnu>  city  quoted  at  JQo.wIth  *2  charges 
for  puckagcs. 

V KiiKTAiir.Ks.  —  Quotations  are  for  :  -  Potatoes  — 
Charleston,  new,  prime-,  per  hbl.  41  S0o42  00;  Nor¬ 
folk,  bbl,  $1  76®2(fi>.  Asparagus,  per  dozen 
bunches.  4100®  jn>.  Cabbages  —  Norfolk,  per  t>bl. 

1 50® 2  25.  Cucumbers  -  OlnirU-st.oi  per  eruic,  60c® 
41-  Savannah,  per  cruio,  25a*  *,5e-  Norfolk,  per  crate, 
75cu«i|l  00  Green  Peas. — Long  Gland,  per  bag.  75e® 
*100.  Oulons— Bermuda,  B  crute,  tii-;  New  Orleans, 
per  bbl  83  MLc4 10  ;  Egyptian,  112  tt,  case  p  S0>« 
275.  Hiring  beans— Norfolk,  wax,  iter  half  bbl, 
4100®ia0;  do,  rouud,  per  naif  bbl,  *i«#i23;  do,  flat, 
V  half  bbl  crate,  50®7r>e.  Tomatoes  --  Florida, 
prime,  per  huahel  crate.  75®4l  75.  Turnips— White 
Jersey. per  IOO  bunches,  *3  S0®4. 

Wool. —There  are  Indication*  of  increased  de¬ 
mands  and  many  (believe  that  manufacturers  will 


enter  the  market  in  good  earnest  within  a  week  or 
two.  The  receipts  from  all  sections  continue  quite 
liberal,  but  holders  appear  determined  to  resist 
further  concessions 
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Beeves.— Kentucky  *  Sutlers."  1,323  ih.  *5  95:  do, 
1,117  tt,  *5  95;  Still  bulls,  1.235  n>,  *0  10;  do,  1,243  II. 
*4  90;  do,  1,607  ft,  *460:  Kentucky  Steers.  1,130  ft; 
*5  60:  do,  1.048  ft,  45  10;  Indiana  steers,  1,259  ft,  *5  80; 
do,  1,2.6  ft.  *5  90;  do,  1,151  ft,  45  50:  do,  1,128  ft.  *5  48, 
do.  1,060  ft,  *5;  Pennsylvania  9teers,  do,  1,013  ft, 
*>  55;  do,  (stable-fed),  1,267  ft.  *6  25;  St.  Louis  steers, 
1151  ft, *5  9j;  do,  1,127  ft,  *5  70:  do.  1.176  ft,  *5  45:  Cin¬ 
cinnati  do. ,  1,122  ft.  *5  TO  do,  1,289  *5  50;  Chicago  do. 
1.0  0  ft.  *5  95:  do,  1,118  ft,  *5  70:  do,  1.032  ft.  *5  65;  Ohio 
steef3,  1.W2  ft,  *6  35-  do,  1.305  ft.  *5  75:  do.  1,166  ft, 
*5  60  ;  oxen.  1,910  ft,  *5  40-  steers,  S90  ft.  *5)0  do, 
1,102  ft,  *5:  Indiana  do,  1,106  ft,  *6  16;  do,  1,340  ft, 
*6,  do  1.250  ft,  *5  65:  do.  1.364  tt,  *5  60;  West  Virginia, 
do,  1,153  ft.  *3:  do,  1,176  ft,  *4  8H*-  oxen,  1,550  ft, 
*5  50;  bulls.  1.130  ft,  *3  50  ;  Virginia  sieers,  1,176  ft, 
*5  80*  do.  1.150  ft.  *5  61):  Ohio  do,  1.378  ft,  *5  70:  do, 
1,982  ft,  *6  02,  do,  1,240  ft,  *5  60:  mixed  Western  do. 
1,806  ft,  *6  16;  do.  1,240  ft,  46  02.  do,  1,086  ft,*5  085f: 
WeBtern  do.  1.089  ft,  *52244:  do,  1,073  ft,  *4  3114:  bulls, 
StA-ate;  Texans  steers  and  cows,  (poor),  693  ft,  *2  95; 
St,  Louts  do.  1.131ft,  #5  30;  Peoria  Stillers,  1,159  ft, 
*580.  do,  1,132  ft,  *5  75:  do,  1,123  ft,  *5  70;  do.  1.212  ft. 
f5  65;  do.  1,100  ft.  *5  60. 

Calves. -Veals  153  ft,  6i*c;  do,  152  ft .  54*c:  do,  170 
ft,  5c.  mixed  calves,  196  ft.  4c:  veal*.  141  ft  5«<c: 
do,  139  ft,  554c;  do,  168  ft.  5b>c.  do,  183  ft.4(4c  mixed 
calves.  2blft,.3>*c:  Buttermilk  do,  171  ft.  2®c:  Marr- 
land  veals.  Ho  lb,  514c. 

Sheep  and  Lamps  —Total  receipt*  for  six  days 
34.958  head,  against  41,197  head  for  the  same  time  laist 
week.  State  lambs,  fil  lb,  3c  Kentucky  do,  60  ft,  7140; 
Virginia  do,  ft. -i^i-  Jersey  do,  73  ib.  ;8Qc:  Western 
sheep.  >5  ft.  »93!Q  West  Vlrglula  lambs.  58  ft.  7)*c: 
do.  56  ft  Tlyc,  Virginia  do.  :6  ft,  69Se:  do  do,  5sib.Sc- 
Ohto  sheep,  123  ft,  14*0.  do.  94  ft,  *4  60;  Virginia 
sheep.  83  ft.3V(c;  West  Virginia  do,  97  ft.  4c:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sheep.  »7  ft,  4l*e-  Indiana  do,  nil  tt.  4^c; 
Kentucky  do,  102  ft.  34jc:  do.  lambs.  62  ft,  5^c;  do,  W 
ft,  8c;  do.  63  ft.  61<e  We  t  Virginia  do.  55  ft.  7C; 
Pennsylvania  lambs,  56  ft,  TQc  Virginia  do, 58  ft,  TQo; 
do.  55  ft,  Cq,c-.  do.  5S  16,64*0:  Ohio  sheep,  89  ft.  *170: 
do,  s2  ft,  44t,c. 

Hogs.- -Total  receipts  for  six  days  .91,416  head, 
against  2®, 2.57  head  for  the  same  Cline  last  week. 
Nominally  firm  at  *4  35®4  33.  None  for  sale  alive. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18G5. 

S.  H-  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PAHtt  PLACE,  N  V.  7 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  ns  will  be  furnished 
slencils. shlpp  ng cards, etc.,  on  applicaUon.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


A  LADY,  with  several  years’  experience  as  a 
W rlter  and  otte  year  as  an  Edit  r  wishes  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  some  well-established  papex-.  to  take  charge 
of  a  special  department,  read  pro-ifi  etc  The  best 
of  references  as  to  character  and  competency  can  be 
given.  Address  P.  O.  Box  331S,  New  York. 


*«*  Send  for  Paraphlei  containing  Thousands  of  Tes¬ 
timonials  from  48  different  States  and  Territories. 


NASH  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  I  MILLINGTON, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  New  Jersey. 

N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  A  3D  other  Ebsays,” 
sent  free  to  partirs  who  name  this  paper. 


J.  H.  WHITLEY',  late  Whitley  A  SIorris.  186 
Chambers  m.,  cor.  Washington.  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant  for  the  sale  of  Berries.  Cherries.  Pears,  etc. 
Fruit  a  specialty.  Send  for  references,  stencil. etc. 


G 13.  R  EN II EA T>«*. 

Specific  No.  1.— Wa<b  or  Spray  for  Herd*.  Prevent¬ 
ive  to  Fly  Bites:  pleasant,  infallible;  endorsed  by 
Cattlemen.;  price  fOc.  Specific  No.  2,— Insecticide; 
l'ea  h  to  all  Insects,  as  Lice.  Bugs.  Worms,  etc.,  on 
vines,  frees,  flowers,  etc  :  harmless  and  perfect; 
price '0c.  Specific  No.  A— Disinfectant  for  Vaults. 
S  ckrooms,  etc.;  indorsed  by  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Htalth,  Chicago  News  Stockmen:  price  sue.  S  nil 
stamp  for  circulars.  SMALL,  KEHK  A-  t’O., 
Druggist*  and  Chemist*,  Wolcott,  luil. 


SEED  WHEAT 


CHOP  OF  1S85,  READY  BY  JULY  l«th. 

All  the  hardy  and  Improved  varieties,  many  that 
have  withstood  the  past  winter  almost  entirely  unin¬ 
jured,  will  he  ready  for  delivery  by  July  loth  or  15th. 
Samples,  with  mode  of  culture,  sent  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  tu  postttge  stamps.  Address 


SAMUEL  WILSON 


Mechauicsville, 
,  Backs  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Send  10  cts.  for  samples  of  Five  kinds.  Prices 
low.  R.  G.  CRIST.  New  Market.  Ind. 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND. 

Collegiate  Institute  for  Y'ouug  Ladies  and  Prepa¬ 
ratory  8ehool  lor  Little  Girl*,  GOVANSTOWN.  3 
miles  from  Baltimore.  Md.  Conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Stud  foi  Catalogue. 


THE  DANA 

C  ENTRIFUGAL-  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

I*  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wlnd- 
Eugme  In  the  world,  bocause  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  meat  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 


Pur  Descriptive  Circulars  upplv  to 

THE  D.INA  YVIN DMILL 

runaivis,  has*,,  v.  a.  a. 


CO.. 


LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

Tic-  Ml,,,  r . 1  -. I  NAPKIN 

RING  11, d  .'0  a,i..fi.  1. 1  ru. .  .tv!,  viuuug 
1, nine  uu,  OM.V  28  OEMS- 


ThU  Stiver 
Ring  UtoM  l»v 
Ut)  dwnlara  for  &0 
cent*. 


X  \£cuu  1  u.  «v«rv  lown  lu  th* 
gut  no*  d*  Svnd  for 
04J«i  of  »llv*r  pUu 

full  iimruotlnu*  to  Bgenu,  W< 
Nilrur  PUi»hI  Wjir*- 
ihe  world,  ilooti 

4 1-  iio.  k 


W0V£LTY  MJTO.  COr,  Wrdliwgfvrd,  Umu* 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER. 


A  machine  that  will  dig  five  acres  per  day.  clean 
and  convenient  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
represented.  Send  for  circulars  to 

Aspinwall  Jl’f’g  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich . 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


This  Meal  Is  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  its  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Meat  Is  the  most  nutrlt 
ioua  of  all  foods  U  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Lisseed 
Meal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  tney  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  way. 

2.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly.  ’ 

A  They  promote  a  healthy  activity’:::  all  the  organs. 

5.  They  Increase  >he  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healtny  condition  Linseed  Meal  aas  been  frequentlv 
nsed  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Us  spread. 

It  Is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  in  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  tne  use  or  Lluseed  Metil  ic  must  be 
fed  in  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Llyseed 
Meal. 

tyPlease  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  anv  one 
of  the  following  parties: 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
„  .  Toledo  Linseed  Oil  t  o.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit.  .Hicbigan, 
I,  1  .  Evans  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  iud. 
St.  Paul  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  St.  Paul,  VI  inn. 
Cincinnati  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Leaven  woiili,  Kan. 
AGB3CIE3  AS  FOLLOWS: 

r.  E.  r.  RASDOLEU  g  CO.,  m  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  E.  SOPER  dt  CO..  No.  2  and  3  India  St.,  Boston, 

J.  CUSHINU  <t  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KINS.  NorrUtowu,  Penn. 


CANADA^ 

GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR 
AND  AGKICCLTUKAL  EXPOSITION 
1889. 

T  O  FL  ONTO. 

SEPTEMBER  9  to  IS. 

« 25,000  in  Premiums  /or  Horses  arid  Live  Stock .  etc. 
For  copies  of  Premium  List  and  full  particulars, 
address  H.  J.  HILL,  Sec., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 

Beautiful  Stained  Glass  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass  must  rated  catalogues.  25c 

Also  mnfrs.  of  the  H.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Glass  or  Wire  screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  war-anted  to  last  lo 
years.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  C.  I..  SKIB  MFG.  CO., 
Domestic  Building. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  14th  «»t.,  N.  Y.  City. 


PAINT-ROOF 

AND  OUTBUILDINGS  WITH 

Stewart's  Iron-Fibre  Paint. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

W.  H.  STEWART.  74  Cortlandt  St. ,  New  York. 
READY  ROOFING  for  NEW  ROOFS. 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

and  Best  in  the 

w.stevens  &son 

Auburn.  N.  Y. 

kenttea  :61s  p«pcr. 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  aud  receive 
free,  a  eo«tlyboxof  goods  which  wt*l  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  this 
world.  All.  of  -Ither  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workers, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Thi  s  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


CT I  I  M  Uro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 

I  y|  9p  pages,  ntustrated  Sent,  Post- 
pald.  ror  Twelve  Cents. 

Excelsior  Publishing  House.  29  dt  31  Beckvian  St.,  X.  F. 


Insect.  Exterminators. 

PoUouliig  by  W :><>lt«xle  in  Garden, 

OrehanlixuiFLi-’j.  WOOflasOD  ! 
Pat.  Evterminators  till  unde 
i  be  lean-3  of  Putatoes.  U  -  Vines,  Frui 

Tree,  Etc..  pcriW;!y  rernU-.lug  iuow 
snPDlr,  with  P.. « d,  rs.  Sul|ih*r,  Ashe. 
Etc.  Price.  $4. HO.  Liqbl.t  Alom.rer  Kel 
lows  rorCsnlouers  »ud  Florists,  kil : 
the  Rose  Bug.  Cshbarc  and  Tohaoo 
Worms.  Price,  JI.flD.  Cockroach.  Flic 
and  Bur  Bellows  fur  house  asc,  #1.00. 
Po-Kr.ier  for  --tic.  A <wms  -santed. 

T  YYr«ODASON, 

7-i  Ci2il;«f7  Atc.,  Ohicago,  Ill 


a  month  easily  made  by  either 
sea,  half  as  much  ovoulags 

World  M  fg  Co 
G2  Nassau  Street  N.Y. 


FREE 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IV  Ft  K 11 Y  Stale  and  Territory  of 
-  Iliel’  S.  li  is  sectionai  wheel,*  has 
mode  by  as  fi>r  1 .5  rears. and  line 
t  blown  down  without  tower 
. 1  ? A rLco  1x1  other  mill  ean 
sliow.  M1LI.K  >KVT  on  so  |»VY8  TEST 
TRIAL.  BUST  EEEII  MILLS.  PoR.N 
SHF  1,1. b  US.  ETC.  GOOD  \GFNTS 
W  ,\  NTEI»  iu  ell  unasslgned  territory.  Cat- 
aJogues free.  CIIALl.UVOE  Wl.NUMILI 
A.  -.D  FEED  MILL  CO.  .Bataria,  Kane  CO.I1L 

iNew  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Midden  Name  Cards.  10c 
^Sample  Book  5cIa  L.  JON >  8  &  CO.,  Nassuu,  N.Y 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 
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IN  THE  GARDEN. 

f  piece  of  ground  is  set  apart 
for  a  flower  garden,  and 
every  plant  growing  on  that 
piece  of  ground,  excepting 
the  flowers,  becomes  a  weed, 
the  potato  plant  or  the  let¬ 
tuce  springing  up  among  the  ( 
pansies  are  weeds  not  to  be 

tolerated  at  all. 

If  the  ground  is  devoted  to  potatoes,  then 
the  petunias  or  moruiug  glories  that  dare  to 
appear  among  the  potatoes  are  in  their  turn 
weeds,  but  as  a  rule  such  weeds  are  not  very 
troublesome. 

It  is  the  growths  that  multiply  almost  as 
fast  as  we  can  check  them, and  useless  growths, 
that  we  usually  call  weeds.  To  keep  the  weeds 
down  the  garden  must  be  hoed  very  often, and 
sometimes  rainy  weather  keeps  the  ground 
too  wet  to  hoe  and  the  weeds  grow  so  fast, 
they  seem  to  laugh  because  of  the  flue  time 
they  are  having.  But  when  the  clouds  roll 
away,  the  sun  comes  out  again  and  the  ground 
gets  dry  enough  to  work,  then  some  one  with 
a  sharp  shining  hoe  takes  out  the  weeds;  and 
leaves  the  vegetables  or  flowers  in  happy  pos¬ 
session  of  their  rightful  territory. 

If  the  weather  will  permit,  the  weeds  should 
not  get  such  a  vigorous  start,  but  while  they 
are  still  quite  small,  the  stirring  of  the  soil  to 
keep  it  mellow  about  the  growing  plants,  will 
kill  them  almost  before  they  start. 

In  digging  potatoes  from  the  kitchen  garden 
mauy  are  often  left  in  the  ground  and  lost 
when  the  boys  or  girls  are  sent  to  dig  them, 
because  they  do  not  know  how  deep  the  tubers 
sometimes  form. 

In  gathering  peas  and  beans  the  vines  are 
crushed  and  the  young  pods  fail  to  develop. 
Cucumber  vines  are  turned  over  and  spend 
their  vitality  in  turning  their  leaves  back, 
endeavoring  to  right  themselves.  Radishes 
are  pulled  before  they  are  large  enough  to 
make  a  mouthful;  beets  are  pulled  carelessly 
and  the  tops  are  broken  off,  so  that  in  boiling 
the  color  of  the  beets  escapes  and  they  are 
faded  aud  uninviting  when  they  reach  the 
table. 

When  a  hill  of  early  potatoes  isdug,  squash 
seeds  can  be  planted,  and  by  the  time  the 
vines  begin  to  run,  the  hills  of  potatoes  all 
about,  will  have  been  used,  aud  the  vines 
will  have  all  the  room  they  need.  Turnip 
seed  can  lie  sowed  in  August  on  the  ground 
other  early  vegetables  occupied. 

The  weeds  in  the  Fail  grow  strong  and  high 
and,  their  seeds  maturing,  are  scattered  over 
the  soil  to  lie  there  until  Spring  and  Summer 
again  starts  them  to  growing  to  plague  the 
gardener.  If  these  weeds  are  kept  down  and 
not  allowed  to  seed  this  trouble  will  be  great¬ 
ly  lessened  for  coming  seasons. 

When  frosty  nights  approach  we  often  have 
one  or  two  cold  nights  and  then  a  week  or 
two  of  warm  pleasant  weather;  if  squash  vines 
bearing  squashes  that  are  almost  matured, 
can  be  protected  through  these  first  frosts, 
they  will  mature  their  fruit  in  the  sunny  days 
that  follow. 

Tomatoes  can  be  gathered,  both  the  green 
and  ripe,  when  a  frost  approaches.  Those  that 
are  full  grown,  hut  still  green,  can  be  ripened 
in  the  sun.  Half-grown  green  ones  may  be 
gathered  too  if  the  housewife  wants  them  for 
chow  chow  or  any  other  green  tomato  com¬ 
bination. 

When  done  with  the  workshop  where  vege¬ 
tables  were  fashioned  through  the  Summer  it 
should  be  set  in  order  for  another  year,  by 
plowing  it;  leaving  dead  furrows  to  carry  off 
the  melting  snows  and  rains. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:— 
I  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H,  Club.  My  father 
takes  the  Rural.  I  am  11  years  old.  I  live 
in  the  country.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
will  keep  the  little  striped  bugs  off  our  water¬ 
melon  plants?  I  live  six  miles  from  town.  1 
like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters.  I  hope  I  will 
see  this  letter  in  print.  willik  SHARP. 

LincQln  Co.,  Dakota. 

[  Have  you  tried  liubach  on  the  melon-bugs? 
Fine  bone  meal  sprinkled  on  the  vines  is  some¬ 
times  effective.  Is  your  part  of  Dakota  a 
good  melon  country  ?  We  are  getting  melons 
now,  in  New  York  from  the  South. — 

UNCLE  MAJUC.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  —  You  asked  me  to 
report  ray  strawberry  seedlings.  My  report 
is,  N.  G.  (no  good).  The  best  one  is  like  Ken¬ 
tucky,  except  that  it  is  red  inside  where  the 
Kentucky  is  white.  I  have  some  fair  berries, 


but  not  as  good  as  some  that  are  older  and 
better  knowB,  We  have  about  30  varieties 
and  will  discard  about  10  of  them.  One  is  the 
Glendale;  we  do  not  like  it  because  in  one 
quart  of  berries  we  get  one-half  a  quart  of 
hulls.  Strawberries  will  be  nearly  done  by 
.Tune  23.  I  have  nothing  but  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees  in  my  gurdon.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  trees, excepting  poach; 
people  are  getting  afraid  we  will  not  have  any 
more  peaches  in  this  part  of  the  country.  W e 
have  not  had  a  peach  for  three  years,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  trees  are  dying.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  good  crop  of  plums,  apples  aud 
a  few  pears;  also  a  good  crop  of  raspberries 
and  blackbemes.  We  will  have  an  extra 
good  crop  of  Snyder  and  Taylor,  and  a  few 
Kittattiny.  I  planted  the  Rural  Corn  one 
grain  in  a  hill,  eighteen  inches  apart.  It  is 
up  and  doing  well;  all  of  the  Rural  Peas  aro 
doing  fine,  both  last  year’s  and  this.  The 
Cleveland’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  are  get¬ 
ting  ripe.  1  never  saw  such  pods  as  are  on 
the  Rural  Strategem  Peas,  they  are  so  large. 

I  received  the  Lima  Beans.  They  are  planted 
and  up;  I  hope  they  will  do  well.  There  is  a 
large  urea  of  corn  and  oats  planted  here  this 
year.  Wheat  is  nearly  a  failure;  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  get  enough  seed  to  plant  their  ground 
they  will  do  well.  Your  nephew, 

Madison  Co.,  111.  WH.  jackson,  jr. 

[This  is  a  good  report,  let  us  hear  from 
others  who  have  been  raising  seedlings.— 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  — Tapa  takes  your 
paper  and  likes  it  very  much.  I  am  12  years 
old.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Club  of  Cousins. 

1  was  born  in  Nebraska  and  stayed  there 
about  seven  years,  when  we  moved  to  Dakota. 
We  went  in  a  covered  wagon;  it  was  nice 
going  in  that  way.  We  used  to  get  stuck 
sometimes  and  that  was  not  very  funny.  We 
used  to  camp  out  nights  when  it  was  not  too 
cold,  or  sleep  in  our  covered  wagon.  We 
were  on  the  road  over  a  month.  We  reached 
Dakota  at  last,  and  we  lived  there  two  years 
when  we  came  to  New  York  to  live.  We 
came  here  on  the  cars,  and  have  lived  here 
ever  since.  I  like  New  York  the  best.  I 
would  like  to  give  all  the  Cousins  a  taste  of 
the  maple  sugar  we  made  this  Spring. 

Your  uiece,  annie  shelton. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Yon  have  traveled  over  a  good  many  miles 
of  our  country  for  a  little  girl  of  twelve. — 
UNCLE  MARK-]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Recently  I  became 
interested  in  the  Youth’s  Department  of  the 
Rural,  and  therefore  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Youth’s  Horticultural  Society, 

I  send  in  my  name.  W e  live  on  a  farm  about 
two  aad-a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  Green 
Bay.  I  take  much  interest  in  farming,  aud 
like  to  work  on  the  farm  when  there  is  no 
school.  We  also  keep  bees,  aud  I  help  to  take 
care  of  them.  I  go  to  school  in  the  city.  A 
debating  society  Las  been  formed,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  The  society  is  called  the 
Athenian  Debating  Society.  Yours  truly, 
THEODORE  G.  KYBKR. 

Brown  Co.,  Wia. 

[Write  us  again,  Theodore.  What  is  the 
honey  prospect  ?  What  blossoms  furnish  the 
most  nectar  to  your  bees? — uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins: 
—Papa  has  tukea  the  Rural  Tor  four  years, 
and  likes  it  very  well.  I  take  much  interest 
in  reading  the  Youth’s  department.  Will  you 
please  enroll  my  name  on  the  list?  I  am  13 
years  old  and  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Loup  Val 
ley.  We  had  plenty  of  snow  here  last  Wiuter. 
1  like  to  raise  poultry,  I  raised  over  100  chick¬ 
ens  last  Summer  of  the  Light  Brahmas,  and 
have  a  rooster  that  weighs  ten  pounds.  Hop¬ 
ing  that  my  letter  prove  acceptable, 

I  remain  yours, 

LOUIE  W.  STUDLEY. 

Valley  Co.,  Neb. 

[Write  us  how  things  look  in  the  Loup  Val¬ 
ley  in  their  Summer  dress. — uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:— 
We  live  about  10  miles  from  Topeka,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Kansas:  it  is  a  very  nice  place.  Wo 
live  one-half  mile  from  a  little  towu  by  the 
name  of  Hoyt;  it  is  in  Jackson  County.  I 
read  the  Rural  every  week  aud  like  it  very 
much.  We  have  a  farm;  we  raise  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  strawberries  aud  goose¬ 
berries  on  our  place.  Ma  raises  flowers;  wo 
Lave  almost  a  hedge  of  roses  in  front  of  our 
house.  We  received  the  Garden  Treasures 
sometime  ago;  many  thanks  for  them.  I  will 
write  and  toll  you  how  they  do,  if  you  let  uto 
join  the  Y.  fl.  C.  Wo  have  21  little  chickens 
and  three  hens  setting.  I  have  pansies  and 
hollyhocks  growing. 

Your  niece,  lizzie  voorhees. 

Jackson  Co.,  Kaus. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  was  nine  years  old 
last  March,  aud  if  you  will  let  me  I  want  to 
join  the  Y.  H,  C.  I  like  to  hear  the  Cousin’s 
letters  read  very  much.  Papa  is  iixing  to  build 
a  big  house  this  Bummer,  and  I  thought  there 


would  be  no  chance  for  a  flower  bed  in  the 
yard,  so  I  sowed  the  Garden  Treasures  in 
boxes  and  jars  and  put  them  in  sunny  win¬ 
dows;  also  some  of  the  tomatoes.  We  live  on 
a  farm  in  a  little  village.  I  have  a  brother 
six  years  old  aud  his  name  is  Darwin,  and  the 
sweetest  little  sister  six  months  old;  her  name 
is  Helen.  Papa  keeps  20  cows,  four  horses, 
a  small  flock  of  choice  sheep,  besides  some 
young  cattle  and  hogs.  Our  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys.  Papa  has  a  full  blooded  Jersey  bull, 
solid  color,  called  Don  of  Canton,  We  have  a 
churn  deg  named  Fruuk,  six  geese  and  40 
hens.  Darwin  and  1  go  to  school.  I  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  and 
geography.  1  like  the  last  study  best,  and 
will  be  glad  when  I  can  study  history.  Dar¬ 
win  and  I  are  trying  to  see  if  we  can  get 
money  enough  to  furnish  our  room  iu  the  new 
house,  so  we  are  saving  all  the  money  we  earn. 
Mamina  gives  us  every  tenth  egg  we  gather* 
and  she  says  we  can  have  every  fifth  chicken 
this  year.  Wo  expect  to  raise  corn  for  our 
owu  chickens.  When  l  write  again  I  will 
tell  you  how  much  money  we  saved  and  how 
I  get,  along  with  my  seeds.  Your  nephew, 
MANLEY  8.  LAWRENCE. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

[Is  the  new  house  done  yet?  Tell  us  how 
you  succeeded  with  the  chickens,  aud  how 
the  room  is  furnished,  if  it  is  done.  Did  the 
flowers  do  well  in  the  boveH? — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Unci.e  Mark:— I  am  a  boy  ten  years 
old.  1  live  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  My  Pa 
takes  the  Rural;  we  could  not  get  along 
without  it.  Pa  has  200  acres  of  land,  keeps 
15  cows,  12  yearlings,  12  calves  aud  100  sheep. 
Last  Summer  we  made  53  tous  of  hay  aud  I 
built  50  tons  of  it  on  the  wagon.  I  drove  the 
mower  to  cut  about  20  acres  of  it,  and  drove 
the  reaper  to  cut  10  acres  of  oats.  Pa  gave  me 
one-half  acre  of  ground,  to  plant  in  potatoes, 
be  got  it  all  ready  and  told  me  I  could  have 
all  the  potatoes  I  could  raise,  aud  sell  them 
for  myself.  I  planted  the  ground  and  the  po¬ 
tatoes  grew  nicely  until  one  of  the  hogs  got 
into  the  yiateh  and  he  kept  gettiug  in  until  be 
rooted  the  potatoes  all  out  He  would  jump 
a  four  rail  fence,  aud  he  bad  such  a  long  nose 
to  root  with,  We  want  to  know  where  to  get 
short-nosed  pigs.  I  will  close,  hoping  to  be 
accepted  as  a  nephew.  Yours  truly, 

Tioga  County,  Pa.  Leonard  swekly. 

[What  have  yon  done  this  year,  Leonard,  in 
the  field  and  garden?  Am  sorry  that  your 
letter  bus  waited  so  loDg.— uncle  mark.] 
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Physicians  and 


-  -4  Druggists  Recommend 

&\$/BR0WN’S 


^ -- 

bItters 

For  WKAK  BACKS, 

KIDNEY  or  LIVER  TROUBLES. 

BROWN’S  IRON  BITTKRH,  combining 
Iron  with  Pure  Vcgotnblr  Tonics,  quickly  and 
effectually  Strengthens  I  be  ffluNi'It'M,  Slciul- 
i<-*  the  Nerves,  ICiirlcbca  unit  Fiirtfica  the 
Blond. 

It  does  not  injure  (He  teeth,  cause  headache,  or 
produce  constipation— all  other  Iron  innlirinrn  ilo. 

Du.  .7.  L.  MYRB8, Fairfield,  Iowa.  Bare: 

"Brown’s  Iron  Bittern  is  the  beet  Iron  medicine  I 
have  known  in  inv  ilo  yearn'  practice.  1  have  found 
it  specially  lionottolal  in  nnrvous  or  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion,  mid  m  all  debilitating  nilnumtM  that  boar  bo 
heavily  on  the  system.  Use  it  freely  in  ray  own  family." 

Genuine  line  trade  min  k  and  crowed  red  lines  on 
wrapper.  Tain-  no  oilier.  Mad«  only  by 
BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 

Lawks'  Hand  Book— useful  and  attractive,  con¬ 
taining  list  of  prizes  for  IMlfSH,  information  about 
coins,  etc.,  given  away  by  ah  dealer"  in  medicine,  or 
muiled  to  uuy  address  on  receipt  of  Sc.  stamp. 

DK.  HUMPHREYS' 

Book  on  all  Diseases 

RICHLY  BOUND  IN 

CLOTH  and  GOLD 

MAILED  FREE. 

Humphreys’  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co., 

IOO  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 

HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 
Sold  by  Di  iiKa'atB.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


LEGS  &  ARMS, 

(ARWICTAI.) 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

Tho  Most  Natural.  ComfwtaWo  i  Dmtio, 
TIioukuii.Ih  in  I  hilly  l1#*. 
Not  Pitonts  &  Important  Improvomontc. 

U.  S.  Gov’t  Manufacturer. 

III.  Pamphlotof  160  Page# SENT  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LIQUID  GLUE  m 

Id  used  by  tlionsamls  of  Manufui.-tumni 

and  Moclianlcii  on  thtlr  best  work.  Received  Trjyrf" 

GOLD  ME[lAL.Ixindon,'fCt,  Pmnmmcedrfnmyrrf 

clue  known.  Send  <’Hrd  oldnslnr  who  does  not  keep  I  n  fj 

lt,wiUillvuYv  stamps  for (.AMPLE CAN  rnr£ 

Instia  ffinient  f.rt  fllnnanefAr  M.aaa  IllLL  (jticC 


! INION  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
’milium  Farm  Crist  .VI ill,  I-  eril  (iillrrs.  Ao. 
W.LltOVKIt  A  it  NO.,  IHtLAIlKl.flllA,  PA. 


-x  IMPROVED 

IIYimAULRl  UAM8. 
V 1 W  Send  for  Circular  -  ml  Price  List  Address 
r-lf  A.  OAWTIIROP  &  SON, , 

Si  JL.  \Y  ilniitiguiti,  Del. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Dlplntuu  «t  the  Cen- 
'tpSiSflflF  ten n lal  Exhibition.  Philadelphia. 

Topping’s  Portable  Evaporator 

will  dry  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Handsome  and  perfect. 
Send  for  Circular.  II.  Topping,  .Marlon,  N. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BV  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


C.B.&  Q.R.R. 


teia  Cement  Co., GloQcestfr, Mass, 


It  Is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICACO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 

8AN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  k  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  qreat  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  ana 
tow  n  s 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  It  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  front  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topoka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  corn- 
tort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  4.  Ccu.  Men.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgh.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gm.  PASS.  AOT.,  ChicaoO. 

Choir.-  Oninrio  Kurin  l.nn.U  in  the  Nlmrnra 
and  Loudon  Districts  for  stile  on  riivv  IcrtiiB.  KNOl  l, 
ELJIK  &  CO.,  18  Adelaide  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Virginia  Kurina.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Hond  fur  circular.  A.  O.  BI.IHrt.  Control  la.  Ys. 

COOl*  l-'  \  It  *1">  In  u  light  ful  r  I  Dilute  >700 

to  $J.0oi).  Go< id  buuDcm  place,  no  untimely  froHtv,  no 
cyclones,  no  UoodB,  no  malaria.  V.  K.  I.ANIlls. 

V  1  lie  In  ml.  N.  J. 

ROOFING  SLATE  piK 

It  luck.  Strong,  unit  EimIpIbhk.  snipped  to  al 
parts  of  the  country.  Slate  Butter  Slabs,  etc, 
JESSE  It.  Kl.YlES,  4  S.  Broad  St.,  Fbila, 
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PERSONALS. 

Bret  Harte  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
Consulate  at  Glasgow. 

Ex  President  Arthur’b  son  is  said  to  be 
“a  nice  fellow  among  the  girls,”  but  without 
any  manly  ambition  as  yet. 

Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  became  Cabinet  Ministers 
at  exactly  the  same  age— 3(1  years. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  cook,  and  to  pride  herself  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  spouge  cake  which  she  invented. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Gorrxnoe,  who 
brought  over  the  Egyptian  ooelisk,  died  here 
last  Monday  of  fleshy  cancer  involving  the 
vertebrae. 

TiiKson  of  Secretary  Lamar  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  private  secretary  in  the  interior  De 
partment,  vice  Hanna  transferred  to  the  Law 
Department. 

WniTKLAw  Reid,  of  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  ofl'cres  to  endow  a  college  at  Cedarville, 
O  ,  contributing  $50,000,  if  citizens  furnish 
$150,000  more  for  the  purpose. 

1  he  Queen  has  offered  a  dukedom  to  Earl 
Spencer,  late  Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden  has  been  made  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

At  a  recent  Are  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  a  lady 
fought  her  way  back  into  the  burning  house 
to  save  her  spring  bonnet  and  forgot  her 
pocketbook,  containing  $150,  which  was  in 
the  same  room. 

Aster  deducting  expenses,  the  Bismarck 
fund  amounted  to  a  sum  which  admitted  of 
$>175,000  being  paid  for  Schonhauseu,  and  the 
balance,  a  little  over  $300,000,  being  placed  to 
the  Premier's  credit. 

The  great  English  banker,  Sir  Nathaniel 
de  Rothschild,  has  been  “created”  a  peer,  the 
first  Jew  ever  raised  to  that  honor.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  first 
time,  last  Thursday. 

The  contest  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for 
the  throne  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  has  led 
Prince  Bismarck  to  prepare  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign- horn  heirs 
to  the  right  of  succession  to  Herman  thrones. 

Ihe  elections,  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  the  Hon.  Eli  Marsh  Turner,  of 
Clarksburg,  W .  Va.,  as  president  of  the  West 
V  lrginia  State  University, ‘gives general  satis¬ 
faction  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  Turner 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1808. 

Louis  Riel  was  formally  hauded  over  by 
the  military  authorities  at  Regina,  N.  W.  T., 
Monday  evening.  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
Richardson  read  the  indictment,  consisting  of 
six  counts,  to  Riel,  who  was  remanded  for  trial. 
Riel  looked  healthy  and  self-possessed. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  Deputy  Collector  at  New 
York,  and  brother-iu-Jaw  of  the  late  President 
Garfield,  in  a  public  lecture,  expressed  the 
deliberate  opinion  that  Garfleld’s  death  re¬ 
sulted  more  from  the  errors  in  the  treatment 
of  the  attending  physicians  than  from  Gui- 
teau’s  bullet. 

Du.  Ciiihrkt,  a  French  oculist,  reports  to 
the  Academia  do  Medecine  that,  having  been 
obliged  to  remove  a  diseased  eye  from  a  young 
girl,  ho  replaced  it  with  ouo  taken  from  a 
rabbit.  At  the  time  of  his  statement  1-1  days 
had  elapsed,  and  the  eye  had  returned  its 
vitality,  aud  was  doiug  well. 

Ihe  will  of  Robert  treat  Paine  has  been 
tiled  at  Dedham,  Mass..  The  testator  be¬ 
queathed  the  hnlk  of  his  property  to  Harvard 
College,  reserving  from  the  income  $250  per 
mouth  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  duiing  her  life¬ 
time,  but  Mrs,  Paine  has  waived  this  pro¬ 
vision,  and  will  demand  her  legal  share. 

Nkd  Buntlink  (Col.E.  Z.C.  Judson)  has 
averaged  $30,000  a  year  for  the  last  10  years 
by  the  sulo  of  his  stories.  He  is  well-to-do, 
aud  has  a  beautiful  home  in  the  Catskills. 
He  has  written  nearly  400  novels.  Good:  but 
the  other  day  we  saw  another  •‘rounder” 
which  said  ho  was  poor,  broken  down,  and 
partly  supported  by  one  of  the  men  whose 
reputatious  he  made. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  bears  the 
Germun  Empero®and  Bismarck  an  uudying 
grudge  for  refusing  to  restore  to  him'  the 
Hanoverian  possessions  of  his  father,  gobbled 
up  in  180(1,  allows  no  Prussian  iron  or  other 
material  to  en.  er  into  the  construction  of  the 
castle  he  is  building  atGmunden,  and  compels 
the  workmen  employed  to  present  their  bap¬ 
tismal  certificates  lest  one  of  the  hated  race 
should  get  upon  the  pay  roll. 

The  vote,  on  Tuesday,  granting  to  Princess 
Beatrice  £30,000,  ou  her  approaching  mar¬ 
riage,  was  153  to  83— which,  in  a  body  num¬ 
bering  over  050  members,  cannot  be  consider¬ 
ed  flattering  to  the  reigning  house,  us  many 
refrained  from  voting  through  disapproval  of 
such  grants.  Beatrice  will  probably  be  known 
os  the  last  child  of  royalty  to  receive  a  rega 
income  because  of  regal  blood  only.  She  gets 
£0,000  a  yeur  in  addition  to  the  £80,000  down. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


PATENT 

VARIABLE 


£ond  for  Cir‘ 


Illustrated  Pam-  [  *  ■* 

phl«nnail«l  fra*. 

Much i no  CoeCoiumbus,  O, 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/Mean  what  I  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 


It  will  put  your  hogs  In  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

H  1.°"ly  r,3rn,'‘d-v  Umt  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  slop  cough  among  your  hogs.  H  ' 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

wHI  arrest  disease  In  every  Instance. 

Those  setting  ll  whether  diseased  or  not)  will  sain 

a,rersair.h!s  o,"e.  '  th*  »OUn**  °f  |,ork  witile 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  H  AS  DONE. 

I  lIoSt*)C,'M..,.’-r'.S*frV,  ««*'.  .Ml  can  K  wt  ™Sw32r  c!m5» 

“read  m yMpWo°PNJi?^ 

bvtlm ON.- \\  hen  mv  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive,  I  will  insure  hogs 
au  ",l  tf*e  }  ®ar,  amf  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  Insurance  good  If  anv  him 

IndiSfML1  U  pa,5„  ™T  sucli.  ^Vosit.  Yon  can  refer  to  any  banker or  Merca ntile  Agency  at 
lnd‘anjSrjgUs  for  my  financial  standing  and  Integrity.  1  Agency  at 

•  3U  cents,  $l.t5  and  ^’-i.rsO  per  box.  according  to  size.  25  lb.  cans  *12 .V)  The  lare-est 
Sizes  are  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Pull  directions  in  each  package  If  voiir  ili-n  vo-iat  nr 
general  store  don’t  keep  it,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you.  and  urges  ynTt  ,  use aJLeap ^  and  couse, fuenUv 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me.  and  I  will  fill  your  order.  ’  ’  consequently 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S„  Indianapolis,  Ind- 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  aud  old.  U  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  und  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  bv  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  21  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  or  nn,y  physicians.  J0O  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  rovers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional -than  any  other 
work  sold  in  this  country  for  #2.50,  or  the  money  will 
he  refunded  In  every  instance.  Price  only  #1  00  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  <i  tents.  Send 
now.  Hold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  ntillcted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.— London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  Of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  lw  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergyman.—  Argonaut, 

Address  thePeabo>iy  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  Bulfincb  Street,  Boston. Mass. .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  uinl  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TTTT'  A  T  nl* 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  -*-*-•»-•  aXAs  an 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  SuchrpTT  VOT*T  D 
treated  successfully  without  an  £  XX  X  OJuXjX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  !i 


Improved  K  las  tic 
Truss.  Worn  night 

I  aud  day.  Positively 
eim«  Rupture.  Sent 
by  mall  everywhere. 
\N  rite  lorf  till  descript¬ 
ive  circulars  to  tho 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  C0„  , 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CD  - 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 


ana 

Prices 


J  MINK  V  KfCI),  t’OMMM  III** 
fh«*ati*r  White,  Rrrknblrf  X  York¬ 
shire  I'lj*,  Soulbilown,  CfiUwol^ 
und  Oifnnl  litiwn  Shtrp  xuii  l.unL* 
'jv^trli  Call$7  >ihcphfr«(  mv 

I  tiifj  I'uullrj.  SfmlforUulofC4 

*  .A  l  LKK  SI KPKK  *  CU.i'kll^Fv- 


cular  *\D  ” 


KKCOKKKI)  pkizk  »\VL\L 

^  I'luwK'rU’hllratN.L'.W.li.i,  I'oluid* 

wf&r  Chlnais  WLd  Import**#!  Ikrloklrt^ 

Pti^e.wunuirw.  Kent  *ir «Im.  Poliirntj 
uvuty  MuLvittl.  Stroiic*  health* 

KM *tuc*i  *»*»Iy*  Purity  £uu ru it t««tL 

Si  nd  NtAinjp  far  I  Dual  n#U*#l  Catali»|[titt. 

Cm  II.  9k  arrlugtou,  It  reader,  Hox  dJ4,  West  L'Ue*t#»r,  !*». 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  tho  time.  Tho  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  he  eutlroly  overcome  hy 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  tho  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  got  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Saavord,  Kent,  Ohio. 

'  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $  t ;  six  for  $6.  Hado 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


UmpUmenta  and  gHadrtttenj. 

BOTE  “FORCE  FEED”  11  “ VIBRATOR  FETILIZl 


j$torh  and  gVultnj. 


GREAT  BARGAIN! 

BEST  STOCK  FARM 

IN  mOIlkNA 
TH  NOW  I’Oll 

Located  on  Chicago, St.  Louts,  and  I’lttmiurgh  Rail 
road.  :w  mile*  west  of  Logansiiori  and  1  tulle*  north 
of  l.afnyeltc,  lud.  Containing  1.800  sere*  In  a 
square  body,  all  well  fenced,  and  divided  by  ero»s 
fences  Inti!  meadows  and  pu«turo>,  of  convenient 
size.  On  It  art-  a  dwelling  hou»e  of  medium  xtze  two 
other  houses  lor  the  help  employed  on  the  farm,  the 
largest  aud  best  barn  lu  llic  Suite,  arranged  purpose¬ 
ly  ror  slock:  two  other  barns  for  horses;  idack*mtth- 
shop,  carpenter-shop,  poultry  -house,  tool  house,  wa 
gou-ehed,  a  corn  crib  ikixio  feet,  sheep  abed,  etc. 
There  la  a  large  oreltard,  eouslstlug  of  a  variety  of 
apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  aud  au  abundance  of 
small  fruit.  Tin*  farm  I*  well  watered  and  *|>cclall) 
adapted  tor  raising  slock  on  an  extensive  seal-. 

Till*  splendid  property  can  p*.  bought  at  the  Very 
low  prlee  of  sio.iM)  l'fell  AC'RK,  Including  all 
lmprovemonts  Ad<  res*  l-’  rank  I’AIIAIEL  E  K, 
150  Dearborn  Street,  Fhicngo. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

H  M  ITH’H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION! 

The  only  (Tactical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS*  PARSONS, Addison, Steuben  CO..N.Y. 

9  !♦?# —  “h  Newtoll's  I  III  I  it  lived  P  r*  TIC 

1  .1  holds  them  tlriuly,  O  U  *r  I  1C 

1  I  iV  1  \  |  r  draws  them  forward  when  lying 

— -VSriVj  down,  pushes  buck  when  staiuling, 

^'V  gives  freedom  of  head,  keeps  them 

Lk.  k  clean.  Send  for  Circular. 

rT^rmrW/e  s.  c.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  111*, 


-lari. 


NGLO-SWISS  ill  I  1/ 

CONDENSED  lYllLIVi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Botter  for  babies  than 
tmeondensed  milk.  Bold  evei’ywbero. 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Caucps,  Ureventlon,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M- ALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  H 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


Addre.s THE  B1KDSALLC0.,  Auburu,  XTvT 


LITTLE'S 

IPATENT  F  L  U  I 

N 


SHEEP  DIPl 

AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturer*  Brtioklyn,  K.  D.,  N.  Y„  Box  S. 
aud  DouciiHtrr,  Login  nd. 


SIOOO  REWARD 

for  nj  tniK‘liin«  hulUt^  %u«|  rictuun^ 
fit  tar  inArkol  •*  t  uchi  '  -.o  •.  >  -I 


DOT  R  1.1-1 
^  l  III  LI. HU 

id  1 1  has  made 

iftr  S'00 

LwiTC  often  in 
oSjfji  \  ONE 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use. 
It  is  a  strong  ttet-norit  without  barb*. 
Don’t  itqure  sbK'k  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  its  horses  and  entile.  The 
best  fence  tor  Farms,  Hardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  lawns, 
1’arks, School-lots,  and  t’cmoierles.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  <ir  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  Will  last  a  lifr  time.  It  Is  better 
than  board*  or  barbed  >»  Irelneverv  respect, 
riivo  it  a  fair  trial  ;  It  will  wear  tuelt  Into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  dates  luade  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  In  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  V  trabUUy.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapeat.  and  easiest  working 
nil-iron  nutou>utic  or  acI!*opfninK  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  Iron  fences  now 
mnde.  Tbo  Boms  folding  >onltry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  Invention  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  fueling  l’liers,  and  Dost  Au- 
certt.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’*  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Knciue*  for  pumping,  and  Oeared 
Jc. ti glues  for  grinding,  etc.  Por prkr.  ooa  iwrtuulon 

sxft  UArtlware  Dealers,  or  «tldnujk  mciitlonLng 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Evaporating  fruit 

Full  treatise  on  improved  it  ^ 

methods,  yields,  profits  prices 

and  general  statistics,  FREE.  BMPT***  i 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO  Vf  L 

T.  T»AYNFSB0R0,  PA 
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He  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  sofa  mop¬ 
ping  his  brow.  “It  is  very  warm,”  he  said. 
“Yes,”  she  answered,  “You  luke-warm.” 

“What  are  your  views  regarding  the  Chi¬ 
nese  question?”  asked  a  reporter  of  an  almond- 
eyed  knight  of  the  washboard.  “Three  centee 
col  las;  ten  centee  shirtee;  fl’  centee  cuff,” 
was  the  intelligent  answer. 

Little  Bertha:  “Yes,  mamma,  I  took 
three  bonbons  out  of  the  drawer.”  Mamma: 
“That  was  very  naughty,  my  child;  but  I  will 
forgive  you,  because  you  confessed  it.”  Little 
Bertha:  “Then  give  me  the  other,  mamma, 
for  I  really  took  only  two.” 

“There  seems  to  be  a  protuberance  on  the 
side  of  this  boot,”  said  Miss  Blank.  “It  comes 
just  under  a  corn  and  troubles  me  greatly.” 
“Ah,  yes,  I  see,”  replied  the  cobbler,  with  an 
insinuating  smile;  “under  the  mis-ill-toe.” 
Miss  Blank  is  carried  out  insensible. 

“Arthur,  where  is  a  capstan  on  a  vessel?” 
asked  his  wife.  “Where  is  the  capstand?” 
repeated  her  husband,  who  has  wisely  adopted 
the  business  principles  of  trying  to  make  his 
wife  think  he  knows  everything,  “why,  in  the 
hall,  dear;  it’s  simply  a  nautical  term  for  a 
hat-rack,  you  know.” 

“Sold  again!’’— Robinson  (at  the  window): 
“Hullo!  There  goes  that  woman  Brown’s  so 
dead  sweet  on!”  Mrs.  R.  (rushing  up  with  ex¬ 
citement):  “Where? — who? — where?  What, 
that— In  the  grey?  Why,  George,  how  ridic¬ 
ulous  you  are  1  That’s  his  wife.”  Robinson: 
“Exactly,  my  dear!” 

“Are  you  married?”  asked  the  judge  of  a 
mau  who  had  been  arrested  for  vagrancy. 
“No,  1  am  not  married,  but  my  wife  is.”  “No 
trifling  with  the  court.”  “Heaven  save  us! 
I’m  not  trifling  with  the  court.  I  was  married, 
but  got  a  divorce,  my  wife  got  married  agaiu, 
but  I  didn’t,  so  I  am  not  married,  but  my 
wife  is.” 

Reproachful  mother  to  her  five  year  old 
delinquent:  “Now.  Mary,  when  you  say  your 
prayers  to-night,  you  must  tell  God  of  that 
naughty  thing  you  said  to  mamma  to-day.” 
Mutinous  five  year  old:  “No,  I  needn’t.” 
Mamma,  taken  aback:  “No,  you  needn't! 
Why  not?”  Five  year  old,  triumphantly: 
“No  use.  He  heard  it.” 

“For  what  we  are  about  to  receive  may  the 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankful,”  devoutly  mur¬ 
mured  Dusenbury,  sitting  with  folded  bauds 
at  the  dinner  table.  Then  looking  disdain¬ 
fully  over  the  dishes  set  before  him  he  snarled : 
“Good  gracious,  Maria,  how  many  times  do 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  hanker 
for  cabbage  and  corned  beef  more  tban  three 
times  in  one  week!” 

A  critic  dropped  into  a  studio  in  Paris  one 
day  recently,  stepped  before  a  portrait  of  a 
lady  on  an  easel,  and  remarked:  “It  is  very 
nicely  painted;  but  why  did  you  take  such  an 
ugly  model?”  “It  is  my  mother,”  calrnl y  re 
plied  the  artist.  “Oh,  pardon  a  thousand 
times!”  said  the  critic,  in  great  confusion. 
“You  are  right;  1  ought  to  have  perceived  it; 
— it  resembles  you  so  much.” 

Pickens  County,  Ga.,  has  a  post  office 
marned  “Talking  Rock.”  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  thus  stated .  Some  one  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  a  large  stone,  upon  which  had 
been  painted  the  words:  “Turn  me  over.  It 
required  considerable  strength  to  accomplish 
this,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  command, 
“Now  turn  me  back  and  let  me  fool  somebody 
else,”  was  found  painted  on  the  under  side  of 
the  stone. 
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THE  MONOPOLIST. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SOO  HEAD  OIV  HAND 

Every  Animal 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 
in  this 
Country, 


Selected  by 
a  Member  of  the 
Firm  in  Person, 


Over  thirty  yearly  records  mail*'  la  this  herd  average  11,212  lbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  4V$  years. 

In  1881  our  entire  nerd  of  mature  cows  averaged  U.164  lbs.  15  ounces,  In  1*82  our  entire  herd  of  eight  throe- 
year-  olds  averaged  12,888  lbs.  9  ounces.  April  1. 1384,  ten  cows  In  this  herd  had  made  reoordB  from  11,000  to 
18,000  each,  averaging  15.608  lbs.  6  8-in  ounces.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1384,  live  muture  cows  averaged  15,621 
lbs.  1  2-5  ounces.  Seven  heifers  Of  the  Netherland  Fatally,  five  or  them  2  years  old  and  two  S  years  old,  aver¬ 
aged  11.556  lbs.  1  2-5  ounces. 

BUTTER  RECOKDS-Mne  cows  averaged  17  lbs  r>M)  ounces  per  week  Eight  heifers,  three  years 
old,  averaged  18  lbs.  4*4  ounces  per  week.  Eleven  heifers,  two  years  old  and  younger,  averaged  10  lbs.  8  ounces 
per  week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  Family  of  six  cows  itwo  being  but  three  years  old) 
averaged  17  lbs.  6  1-6  ounces  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  K.  N.-Yobker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  4k  LAMB,  Lakeside  Stock  Farm.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 


If  so,  be  quick  and  drop  a  postal 
to  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.. 

BALTIMORE,  sole  makers  of- _ 

and  they  WILL  SEND  YOU,  FREE,  an  attractive  book,  which  tells  you  HOW  TO  MAKE 
FIRST-CLASS  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOME,  tor  LESS  THAN  HALF  their  usual  coat. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  oi  your  ‘  Hop  Hitters-’-  Expecting  to  find  v. 
them  nauseous  and  bitter  and  couponed  of  br 
whl skew  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  their  n  •- 
taate,  Just  like  a  cuu  of  tea.  A  Mr?',  crehswell  ^  > 
Mrs.  Connor,  Irlends.  have  likewise  tried,  RH'  C-  ®" 
nounce  them  the  best  medicine  they  have  eve  N,--en 
for  building  up  str-ngll.  and  toning  apt h'  QWein. 

T  was  troubled  with  costlveuess.  headache  want 
of  appetite.  My  ailments  are  now  all  go®  I  have 
a  yearly  eontract-  with  a  doctor  to  look  after  Ihe 
health  of  myself  and  family,  but 

July  25, 1378.  People'*  Advocate,  PI ttsb’g.  “a. 

There  is  hardly  on  ndult  person  living  ’".it  Is  ®OI?5t‘' 
limes  troubled  with  kidney  difficulty,  which  Is  the 
most  prolific  and  dangerous  cause  of  all  disease 
There  1.  no  sort  or  need  to  have  auy  form  of  l  idney 
or  urinary  trouble  If  Hop  Bitters  Is  taken  occasion¬ 
ally,  _ _ 

GOOD  NEWS 
I£  I  APIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered,  Now'ayonr  tiinB’to  getnp 
Orders  f.  r  our  celebrated  Tea* 
andCoireca.and  secure  a  bean tP 
ful  Gold  Band  orMorS  Roue  Chin* 
Tea  Set,  orHandsonre  Decorated 
Hose  Dinner  Sot,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
Decorated  Toi  let  Set.  For?ull  particnlam  address 


CIDER 


mm  ■  ■  *  Should  send  for  our  NEW_pn  FF 

M  A  |/lDv  1885  CATALOGUE  mailodp  net 

Pf|  n  IV II  MO  Boomer  k  Boachert  Press  Co.  Syracuse,!. 


Hit  Jilt  THftSS  FJCTS. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  corner  without  backing. 

Tli-  9>w  is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
sin-  ,f)  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  tudlspen- 
sr  ,o  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

jIIUT  moil  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL' 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

CUT!®*8  * 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


MCSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL. 

Sows  Fertilisers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
ana  strictly  first  clans.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSllEKllY, 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McHHERR Y  <&  CO., 

Dayton,  O. 


1  WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  maciilnesat  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Boe.’S  latest,  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 


for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  □OIINSVILLE  AC-R'T.  WORKS, 
St.  Johnitvilli*,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  Yoi 


ork. 


RAKE 

Hand-Dump  mid  Sell-Dump  Patterns. 
OVER  100,000  IN  USE. 

ITHAPA  PORTABLE  ENGINE 

Economical,  Strong,  uml  Safe. 

ITHflP.fl  BROADCAST  SOWER 

COMPLETE  In  Itself,  or  ns  Attachment  to  Rnke. 

SUPERIOR  GOODTaT  LOW  PRICES. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Address  the  manufacturers.  (Mention  this  paper.) 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS, 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

18  8  5. 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


r  H  e  J?H  11/ADEIfP  H 


Lawn  Mower 


Fourteen  Sizes  and  Style*  lor  Hund  Use. 
Weighing  Irani  til  to  51  Bound*. 
THREE  SIZES  FOR  HOUSE  POWER. 
Luwn  Sweepers,  Gram.  Edgere,  etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  It  PaSSMORE 

Patentees  and  Manufacturer a, 

031  IHnrUet  Street,  Philadelphia,  Peun’a, 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


WITH  PATENT  SPEED 

REGULATOR. 


Hecbnora’  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  Pul- 
lu  warranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free.  Sole  ownersof Level-tread  palents.  All  others 
Infringements.  Heobuer  4k  Sons,  Lausdale,  Fa. 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 

imt;cs, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  rah  Illustrated  Journali,  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution 

Ittreats  of  DtitTU,  H  veil*  roc,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  whosuffer  from  nervom. exhaust 
lug  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bear* 
on  health  and  human  liupplress  receives  attention  In 
Its  pages;  and  the  many  question*  asked  by  Buffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  u  cure  are  an¬ 
swered,  and  valuable  Information  Is  voluntered  to 
all  who  are  lu  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  51 E  V  and  ot tiers  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  are  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,"  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  1162  Broadway,  New  York. 


HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS. 


ECHO  IZI  H.HJS7 

|Y%Wk«S.VA\V»fc  1H5  IMKSSI  MWAH  YAM. 


18.I20W  lbs.  from  March  20.  1882,  to  5tareh  20.  1383. 

23,77556  lbs.  .,  May  28, 1383.  to  May  28,  WU. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  In 
which  will  lie  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  families  In  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  nerd.  Prince  if 
Wayne  2d  T16,  the  grent  butter  bull,  and  Constantyn 
2040,  sire  Constantyn  157  N.  H.  B„  dam  Betje  o43  N.  H. 
B.,  irecord  86  lbs. ).  granddam  Oudc  Botje  (record  89 
lbs.),  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  17th.  F.  C.  STEVENS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


DOTLESTOWN  HORSE  HOnc 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
Doylestowu  Junior  Thresher  ami  Clenner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  H  U  l<8M  1ZER, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry,  • 

Arts,  Architecture, 

’  History  uud  Pollticnl  Science, 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  aud  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  in  Agriculture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Examination*  begin  at  9  A.  M.  June 
15  and  Sent.  15. 1885.  For  the  Ustvkiwitv  Rkoistkr. 
giving  full  ln/ormatlon  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


MISSOURI  GRAIN  DRILL. 


With  Pnroe  Feed  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

Plants  corn  and  beans  without  using  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  Warranted  In  every  respect. _ 

liiTTi.n  tiger  fanning  mill. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market. 
Send  for  circulars  to  _ _ __ 

RENEW  EE  VA  LLBY  M’F’G  CO., 

IUt.  IYlorrln,  N*  i  *«  U.  »•  A. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  i  Saw-Mill 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic.  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  16  ft.  carriage. 
32  ft.  track  and  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  sot  bcatl 
blocks,  2%1-tnca  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head  blocks  from  one  position. 
50-loch  solid  saw.  50  ft.  H  indi  4-ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  SI, MU  on  cars, 
{engine  on  skids.  $100  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  i  ho  saw  two  to 
eight  foot  long,  and  keep  up  steam. 
Bond  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

II.  W.  PAYNE  jfc  HONH, 
Elmira,  N.  V..  Box  5*41. 

shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P.  _  _ 

Dm  I  C  DO  Field,  Road, I.awu, all 
nULLLno‘”glii,.M|  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  Tue  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
cbl  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Coru 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  55  Beekman  Si. 
*‘ttnnltao«  Congress. "96  Pages.  50c. 


I^/Try  H.O 


NEW  YORK,  JULY  25,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
*2.00  PER  TEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 
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JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  HOME. 


The  Island  of  Jersey,  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  Channel  Islands,  contains 
only  about  45  square  miles,  its  greatest  length 
being  only  11  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  5 miles.  Though  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  coast  of 
France,  and  its  people  are  by  far  more  French 


than  English.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
broken  with  numerous  winding  valleys,  hav¬ 
ing  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south, 
and  uniting  as  they  approach  the  south  so  as 
to  form  small  plains.  It  has  suffered  some¬ 
what  from  the  encroachments  of  sand  from 
the  ocean,  which  drifts  in  from  the  west;  but 
the  lofty  hedges  which  bound  the  small  in- 
elosurei,  and  the  trees  which  line  the  roadsides 
and  which  occupy  ever}'  untillable  ledge,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  forest  land.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  mild,  with  a  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  51  .degrees,  in  which  the  fuchsia, 


|  the  orange  and  the  flg  grow  in  sheltered  places 
entirely  unprotected.  While  its  annual  rain- 
fal  is  only  HO 3^  inches,  rain  falls  on  about  150 
days  each  year,  so  that  such  a  thing  as  drought 
is  scarcely  known.  The  land  is  very  product¬ 
ive,  the  soil  being  a  deep  loam,  which  is  highly 
tilled  and  manured  and  which  produces  large 
crops  of  wheat,  hay,  turnips,  parsnips  and 
potatoes,  besides  much  garden  truck  for  the 
English  market.  The  manure  mostly  used,  is 
partially  burnt  sea  weed,  of  which  immense 
quantities  are  thrown  up  by  the  sea  each 
year.  Jersey  has  only  about  19,000  acres  of  ara¬ 


ble  land  of  all  grades,  and  that  it  is  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  very  productive  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  since  1851  it  has  supported  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  not  varied  much  in  the  whole 
time  from  55,000,  the  land  being  divided  into 
farms  of  from  one  to  50  acres,  the  majority 
being  less  than  three. 

The  mainstay  of  Jersey,  however  is  its 
cattle,  of  which  it  has  somewhat  over  11,000, 
or  58  to  every  100  acres  of  tillable  land.  Of 
this  number  about  6,000  are  cows  and  4,382 
are  under  two  years  of  age.  The  cattle  are, 
of  course,  all  Jerseys,  and  are  kept  pure  by 


JERSEY  FAMILY  AT  HOME.  Fig.  315. 
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very  stringent  laws  which  prevent  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  any  foreign  animal  for  any  purpose. 
They  were  kept  for  the  production  of  butter 
exclusively  until  within  a  very  few  years: 
but  since  then  such  a  demand  for  them  has 
spruug  up  in  England  and  the  United  States 
that  now  by  far  the  most  profit  is  made  in  the 
growth  and  sale  of  stock  animals.  Of  course, 
the  keepmg  of  so  many  animals  on  so  limited 
an  area  is  possible  only  by  the  utmost  care, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  are  all  housed  in 
the  Winter,  and  all  kept  tethered  in  Summer 
and  daily  moved  to  new  feeding  grounds, 
the  women  having  nearly  the  entire  charge 
of  them. 

In  Fig.  315  (see  first  page)  we  show  a  scene 
characteristic  of  the  Island.  The  good  wo¬ 
man  has  come  out  to  do  her  morning  milking 
and  to  change  the  cows  to  a  fresh  bit  of  grass. 
She  is  seen  in  the  act  of  placing  the  tether 
pin  in  the  ground,  while  her  milking  imple¬ 
ments  and  wooden  shoes  are  seen  lying  on 
the  ground.  As  will  be  seen,  the  calves  are 
allowed  to  ruu  loose,  and  are  prevented  from 
sucking  their  dams  by  having  on  a  halter,  the 
nose  piece  of  which  is  armed  with  long,  sharp 
nails.  This  plate  not  only  shows  the  charac¬ 
teristic  formation  and  appearance  of  the  is¬ 
land  and  manner  of  keeping  its  cattle,  but  is, 
withal,  a  very  pleasant  rural  scene,  one  of 
which  we  scarcely  tire. 


ftuml  topics. 


of  tho  $utal 
Uw-lotltje*. 


NEW  PEAS  CONTINUED. 

Atlantic.  Originated  with  O.  H.  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Charlotte,  Vermont.  Vines  in  good 
soil  grow  somewhat  over  two  feet.  They  are 
fairly  prolific,  bearing  medium-sized  pods  in 
pairs.  Stems  strong,  foliage  healthy.  The 
vines  average  10  pods  (fruits).  Planted  April 
20— first  picking  July  7.  Fifty  pods  weighed 
8}f  ounces,  contained  21)0  peas  (seeds)  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  which  weighed  four  ounces.  Fair 
quality,  half  wrinkled.  There  are  other  peas 
of  the  season  far  more  desirable. 

Mr.  Alexander’s  Vermont  Pea  grows  five 
feet  high  in  good  soil  and  bears  small  pods 
and  peas.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
His  White  Rose  grows  the  same  bight,  bears 
larger  peas.  But  there  are  other  varieties 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high  that  are 
just  as  prolific  and  of  better  quality.  His  Im¬ 
proved  Stratagem  is  not  distinguishable  from 
the  original  Stratagem  of  Carter’s  sent  out  in 
the  Rural’s  last  Seed  Distribution. 

Early  Paragon.  This  was  sent  to  us  by 
Charles  Sharpe  &  Co  ,  Sleaford,  England, 
one  of  Mr.  Culvorwell’s  introductions,  the 
originator  of  the  Telegraph  which  is  nearly 
the  same  as  Telephone.  First  picking  July  7., 
planted  May  1st.  The  vines  grow  nearly  five 
feet  high,  though  Mr.  Sharpe  describes 
them  as  growing  from  three  to  four  feet. 
The  pods  are  very  large,  though  often  puffy 
and  uot  well  filled.  The  viues  are  very  strong, 
the  peas  borne  singly,  though  Mr.  Sharpe  says 
that  “three  and  four  grow  together.”  Fifty 
pods  weighed  12  ounces,  contained  387  large 
seeds  which  weighed  6  ounces.  The  quality  is 
fine,  seeds  wrinkled.  It  is  a  prolific  aud  de¬ 
sirable  intermediate  among  the  tall-growing 
varieties. 

Sharpe’s  Triumph.  From  Charles  Sharpe 
&  Co.,  Sleaford,  England.  Originated  with 
Mr.  Culverwell.  The  firm  advertises  this 
pea  as,  “Wrinkled  marrow  of  exquisite  flavor. 
Pods  large,  much  curved,  in  clusters  of  two 
and  three.  Habit,  dense  and  bushy;  growing 
two  to  three  feet  high.”  The  seeds  were 
planted  here  May  1st  and  the  first  picking 
made  July  11.  The  vines  were  two-and  a  half 
feet  high,  very  often  two  stems  to  a  seed  ami 
these  somewhat  branching,  making  the  viues 
bushy  aud  the  foliage  dense,  as  stated.  The 
pods  are  broad,  sharply  accuminate  at  both 
ends,  generally  not  curved  and  borne  singly, 
that  is,  not  in  pairs.  The  vines  are  prolific. 
Fifty  pods  weighed  1(3*^  onnoeB,  contained 
300  seeds  which  weighed  eight  ounces.  The 
peas  are  tender  and  sweet,  and  the  variety 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
season.  There  are  often  10  and  occasionally 
11  seeds  in  a  pod. 

CRIMSON  BEAUTY  RASPBERRY  THE 
SAME  AS  IMPERIAL  (?) 

April  1st,  1884,  Mr.  E.  J.  Holman  sent  us 
plants  of  what  he  said  had  long  been  known 
as  the  Imperial,  stating  that  he  believed  iL  to 
be  the  same  as  Crimson  Beauty  sent  out  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Purdy  in  1883  (we  believe),  as  a  new 
variety.  Mr.  Holman  requested  us  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  and  to  report  our  opinion.  This 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  until  the  present 
season,  for  the  reason  that  our  first  plants  of 
the  Crimson  Beauty  died. 

We  have  now  compared  them  as  carefully 


as  we  know  how,  and  are  unable  to  distinguish 
the  slightest  difference. 

MONARCH  RHUBARB. 

Roots  of  this  were  received  from  R.  &.  J. 
Farquhar  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  early 
Spring.  The  stems  are  now  at  least  six  inches 
in  circumference,  by  far  the  largest  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  noticed  from  spring-set 
roots.  There  are  many  varieties  of  rhubarb, 
but  the  Limnc-us  is  preferred  by  most  seeds¬ 
men  ou  account  of  its  earliness,  flavor,  thin 
skin  and  tenderness.  As  to  these  qualities  in 
the  Monarch,  we  cannot  speak  until  next 
year.  It  is  said  to  be  tender  and  juicy. 

THE  ROSE  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  rose,  now  blooming  here,  origina¬ 
ted  with  Ellwarger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  from  seed  of  the  General  Jacque¬ 
minot,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
Hybrid  Remoutaute  we  have  ever  seen,  The 
color  is  bard  to  describe,  as  it  is  not  exactly 
the  color  of  anything  we  can  thiuk  of. 
“Cherry- carmine”  is  the  color  by  which  the 
originators  describe  it,  and  perhaps  that  will 
give  as  definite  an  idea  of  it  as  any  we  could 
suggest.  We  judge  the  plant  to  he  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  since  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  200 
to  recover,  which  were  in  various  degrees  in¬ 
jured  by  the  application  of  Buhach  water  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  had  been 
added  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  The 
Buhach  was  first  wetted  with  alcohol, and  with 
this  one  gill  of  glycerine  was  mixed.  The 
Buhach,  alcohol  and  glycerine  were  then  stir¬ 
red  in  four  gallons  of  water  and  then  sprayed 
upon  the  plants  through  a  Cyclone  Nozzle. 
Small  as  was  the  quantity  or  glycerine,  it 
nevertheless  served  to  glaze  the  leaves  as  if 
with  a  varnish.  In  a  day  or  so  nearly  all 
withered  and  dropped.  As  we  have  said, 
Wilder  was  among  the  first,  to  put  forth  new 
shoots  and  leaves,  aud  it  is  now  blooming  two 
weeks  later  than  its  wonted  time.  The  rose  is 
more  globular  than  Jack,  that  is,  deeper,  and 
more  double, while  it  does  not  show  the  pistils 
and  stamens  when  fully  opeD,  as  does  that 
favorite  variety.  It  is  of  exquisite  fragrance 
and,  taken  all  together,  we  can  not  name 
another  Remontant  that  equals  it.  We  are 
right  glad  it  bears  the  good  Col.  Wilder’s 
name.  It  will  he  widely  cultivated  and  ad¬ 
mired  long  after  his  gentle  influence  has  pass¬ 
ed  away. 
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STOCK  FEEDING.— OTHER  CONSIDER¬ 
ATIONS. 

“One  mau’s  meat  is  another’s  poison”  is  an 
old  “saw”  bristling  with  truth,  and  which  ap¬ 
plies  as  perfectly  to  animals  as  to  men ;  and 
he  is  the  most  successful  feeder  who  most 
closely  watches  every  animal,  ever  ready  to 
change  the  food  or  manner  of  feeding  on  the 
first  indication  of  dislike  or  disagreement. 
Chemically  a  food  may  be  perfect,  containing 
all  the  elements  needed  by  the  animal  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  product,  aud  yet,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  fail  to  give  the  expected  results. 

It  may  be  too  pure,  for  while  the  animal’s 
digesting  machinery  may  he  able  to  act  upon, 
digest  aud  assimilate  certain  etements  when 
diluted  and  mixed  with  waste  elements,  the 
same  in  a  pure  state  would  produce  only  dis¬ 
ease.  For  instance,  the  system  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen  for  the  formation 
of  blood  and  the  building  up  of  muscle,  yet, 
if  that  is  supplied  in  its  most  concentrated 
form  {nitric  acid)  it  acts  as  a  virulent  and 
corrosive  poison.  The  same  is  true  of  oxygeu ; 
though  taken  largely  with  all  food  and  drink, *  1 
aud  iu  the  air  inhaled,  in  its  pure  form,  it 
would  burn  and  distroy  every  living  tissue.  1 

A  food  may  be  chemically  faultless,  having 
its  components  in  exactly  the  right  propor¬ 
tions  for  conversion  iuto  milk,  meat,  butter  or  . 
wool,  and  yet  be  in  so  concentrated  a  form 
that  the  stomach  cannot  act  upon  and  digest 
it.  If  not  mixed  with  a  proper  amount  of 
waste  material  so  as  to  give  it  the  proper  bulk 
to  excite  the  stomach  to  healthy  action,  food 
becomes  too  laxative  or  constipating  or  in 
some  other  way  fails  to  agree  with  the  animal, 
aud  proves  positively  injurious;  or,  if  not  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  such  an  extent,  fails  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  experiments  recently 
made  by  Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kansas,  in  feeding 
certain  lots  of  cattle  and  pigs  on  meal  made  by  , 
grinding  corn  and  cobs  together ;  and  other  lots 
on  meal  made  from  corn  alone,  in  which  the  re¬ 
sults  in  every  case  showed  a  marked  gaiu  in 
favor  of  the  combined  corn-and-cob  meal  over 
that  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  corn 
without  the  cobs,  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fact  that  there  is  really  any  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  the  cobs;  but  rather,  that  meal 
made  from  corn  alone  is  too  concentrated  to 
excite  the  stomach  to  its  best  action,  and  that  . 


when  extended  with  the  cob  meal  it  more  fully 
meets  the  proper  conditions  for  perfect  diges¬ 
tion. 

Theoretically  considered,  there  is  no  better 
food  for  fattening  animals  or  for  cows  kept 
for  butter  making  than  cotton-seed  or  old- 
process  oil-meal;  but  these  contain  from  13 
to  IS  per  cent,  of  free  oil,  and  though  no  fault 
can  be  found  with  them  chemically,  practi¬ 
cally  we  find  that, when  we  feed,  in  more  than 
very  moderate  quantities,  any  food  having 
such  a  large  amount  of  free  oils,  becomes 
medicinal,  and,  if  continued,  injurious.  Iu 
some  cases  too  much  cotton  seed  meal  has  pro¬ 
duced  eyen  death,  while  the  substitution  of 
new  process  oil-meal  with  only  from  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  free  oil,  though  very  nearly 
the  same  in  other  elements,  has  been  found 
profitable  even  in  large  rations. 

The  auimal's  taste  must  be  consulted;  while 
some  are  not  at  all  particular  and  will  eat 
almost  any  ration  that  is  given  them,  others 
will  refuse  seemingly  the  most  suitable  and 
cleanly  prepared  food,  even  to  the  point  of 
actual  hunger  and  loss  of  flesh,  and  when 
such  a  case  occurs  in  the  stables,  the  feeder 
must  study  the.  animal’s  taste  and  cater 
thereto,  or,  better,  d  ispose  of  it  at  once,  re¬ 
placing  it  with  one  uot  so  fastidious. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  he  attached 
to  the  water  supply.  At  least  70  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  animal  is  water,  and  no  part  is  so 
rapidly  changed  or  needs  replenishing  so 
often.  The  only  vehicle  by  which  the 
various  elements  for  the  building  up  and 
repair  of  the  system,  not  even  excepting  the 
bones  is  carried  into  the  system,  is  water. 
It  is  a  very  common  notion  that  animals,  in 
cold  weather  especially,  need  to  drink  bnt 
once  a  day,  yet  such  a  course  is  not  only 
cruel  to  them,  but  cannot  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  produce  the  best  results.  The  excess  of 
water  beyond  the  present  needs  of  digestion, 
is  soon  taken  out  of  the  stomach  and  voided 
from  the  system, so  that  subsequent  eating  and 
digestion  cause  extreme  thirst,  and  impel  the 
animals  when  next  watered  to  take  an  inor¬ 
dinate  quantity,  to  be  again  taken  up  and 
voided.  All  animals  should  he  watered  at 
least  twice  in  24  hours,  and  it  would  be  much 
better  were  they  to  have  a  supply  constantly 
within  reach.so  they  could  sip  as  often  as  should 
please  them.  A  little  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  will  convince  anyone  of  the  expediency 
of  this  course .  Eveu  sheep  will  do  25  per 
cent  bettor  with  an  abundance  of  water  where 
they  can  drink  a  little,  and  often. 

Another  very  common  and  serious  mistake, 
is  in  compelling  the  stock  to  drink  ice-cold 
water.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  diges¬ 
tive  machinery  cannot  work  profitably  at  a 
a  temperature  much  below  100  degrees,  aud 
when  the  animal  is  compelled  to  drink  water 
at  about  32  degrees  (or  ice-cold)  aud  take  a  24 
hours’  supply  at  one  time,  the  poor  brute  is 
obliged  to  stand  and  shiver,  while  every  vital 
energy  Is  strained  to  its  utmost  to  furnish  heat 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  10  to  12  gallons  of 
water  at  least  00  degrees,  one  half  of  which 
will  be  voided  before  needed  in  digesting  or 
assimilating  the  food.  More  mistakes  are  made 
and  more  failures  to  realize  satisfactory  profit 
in  Winter  feeding  by  reason  of  a  faulty  water 
supply,  than  from  an  insufficiency  of  food  or 
its  improper  selection .  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  where  a  large  stock  is  kept,  it  would 
pay  the  keeper  to  have  some  arrangement  for 
artificially  warming  the  drinkiug  water  up 
to  70  or  75  degrees,  and  every  man  can  have  a 
well  or  spring,  and  by  freshly  pumping  the 
water  can  give  his  stock,  water  at  from  60  to 
65  degrees,  and  can  at  least  give  them  wbat 
they  need  twice  a  day — ’twill  surely  pay. 

ANOTHER  FLOOD  FENCE. 

We  give  in  Fig.  313  another  design  for  a 
flood-fence,  which,  like  that  in  our  last  issue  ou 
page  433,  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  now  dead. 
This  is  also  adapted  to  turn  upon  its  hearings 
and  is  easily  portable.  At  each  end  of  the 
panel  of  fence  is  a  post  driven  deep  into  the 
earth  and  having  a  square  journal  box  upon 


the  top,  in  which  the  rounded  end  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  rail  is  inserted.  The  object  of  this  meth¬ 
od  of  construction,  in  having  the  square  box 
to  receive  the  round  rail,  is  to  allow  airspaces 
which  permit  the  wood  to  dry,  and  thus  retard 
its  decay. 

The  fence  is  held  in  an  upright  position  by 
two  short,  round  stukes  to  each  pane!,  which 
are  driven  into  the  ground  and  are  firm 
enough  to  make  a  tolerably  secure  fence;  but 
which  iu  a  flood  of  sufficient  volume  to  threat¬ 


en  the  stability  of  a  stationary  fence,  wil; 
snap  off  and  allow  the  fence  to  turn  upon  its 
pivoted  rail.  The  labor  aud  cost  of  replacing 
these  temporary  supporting  pins  are.of  course, 
trifling  compared  with  the  outlay  for  building 
a  new  fence.  Each  panel  of  the  fence  can  also 
be  removed  by  itself  by  removing  the  cap3  to 
the  journal  boxes,  and  again  replaced  as 
needed. 

CYCLONE  NOZZLE. 

The  proper  application  of  liquid  insecticides 
has  much  to  do  with  their  efficiency  and  also 
with  economy  in  their  use.  Wbeu  put  on 
with  a  sprinkler  or  f<^6  piim^^ud  the  ordin¬ 
ary  style  of  nozzle,  not  less  than  half,  aud 
often  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  solution  is 
wasted.  To  be  most  destructive  to  insect  life, 
the  application  should  be  made  iu  the  finest 
spray  so  as  to  reach  every  part  of  the  surface 
of  foliage  and  limbs.  We  have  experimented 
much;  but  so  far  have  found  nothing  so  well 
suited  to  this  use  as  the  Cyclone  Nozzle,  aud 
since  we  so  stated  in  the  Rural  we  have  had 
so  many  letters  asking  for  a  description  of  it 
that  we  have  had  a  cut  made  showing  quite 
well  itsconstruction.  (See  Fig.  316),  A  shows 


Fig.  S16. 

it  in  perspective;  B  shows  a  side  view,  and  C 
aud  D  show  a  sectional  view.  All  are  about 
two  thirds  of  the  actual  size. 

The  principle  on  which  it  works  is  that  of 
centrifugal  motion.  The  orifice  from  which 
the  liquid  issues  is  no  larger  than  an  uidinacy 
pin,  and  is  iu  the  center  of  the  circular  disk, 
as  seen  in  A.  The  spraying  mixture  in  passing 
from  the  hose  of  the  pump,  passes  through 
the  aperture  F,  seen  in  C— and  also  through 
the  hole  E,seen  in  D — into  a  circular  chamber 
in  the  same,  when  screwed  ioto  C.  These 
are  so  placed  that  the  liquid  is  given  a  rapid 
circulatory  motion,  causing  it  to  issue  from 
the  center  hole  iu  a  mere  mist,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  stoppage  of  this  hole  by  the  particles 
of  any  insecticide  that  may  he  used.  This 
nozzle  was  the  invention  of  Prof.  Riley  of 
Washington,  and,  we  believe,  is  uot  patented. 
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SPRING  CULTIVATION  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

Need  of  judgment  in  accepting  suggestions ; 
what  is  right  for  one,  may  be  wrong  for 
another  differently  situated;  application 
of  this  rule  to  strawberry  culture  in  the 
bearing  season ;  opinions  for  and  against; 
examples  of  good  results  from  both  practices. 

I  was  interested  in  your  remarks,  in  a  late 
Rural, on  the  cultivation  of  a  hearing  planta¬ 
tion  of  strawberries  the  same  Spring  they  are 
fruiting.  Much  that  is  written  for  the  press 
ought  not  to  he  accepted  by  the  reader  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  surroundings  than  those  of 
the  writer.  The  writer  generally  gives  his 
own  experience,  and  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  Ids  peculiar  soil  and  surroundings. 
Tt.  is  clear  that  if  any  fruit  grower  should 
attempt  to  follow  all  the  advice  given  by 
writers  generally,  the  result  would  often  be 
disastrous.  Writers  on  such  a  peculiar  sub¬ 
ject  should  he  careful  to  specify  that  the  ad¬ 
vice  they  give  and  the  reports  they  make  of 
their  experiments  are  uotsnpposed  to  apply 
to  soils, climates,  aud  methods  of  culture  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  writer. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  good  farmers, 
who  have  declined  to  take  agricultural  papers, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  afraid  that  they 
might  be  lod  off  iuto  some  unpractical  scheme 
by  visionary  writers.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  this  class,  as  I  believe  any  person  should 
bo  able  to  decide  for  himself  how  far  he  may 
accept  the  advice  and  experiments  of  others, 
and  let  such  Hdvieo  govern  his  own  enter¬ 
prises.  An  intelligent  man  can  read  the  re¬ 
ports  of  others  in  a  certain  line  of  fruit-grow¬ 
ing,  aud  be  greatly  benefited,  aud  still  not 
follow  directly  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the 
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writers.  It  is  not  expected  by  the  author  that 
his  reader  will  do  exactly  as  he  has  done  or  ad¬ 
vises,  but  that  be  may  throw  out  some  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  be  of  value.  The  fruit  grower 
must  in  all  cases  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment  and  common  sense.  I  sometimes 
reproach  myself,  in  making  reports  of  my 
observation,  for  not  stating  more  clearly  that 
while  I  secure  certain  results  on  my  place  by 
certain  methods,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  others  may  secure 
the  same  results  on  their  places.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  fruit-growing  population 
understand  this-poiut,  ye^I  fear  many  do 
not.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  straw¬ 
berries  early  in  the  season  they  are  in  bear¬ 
ing,  I  have  giveu  that  question  considerable 
study.  We  have  left  patches  in  the  same  field 
without  cultivation  or  any  molestation  of 
roots,  while  other  parts  of  the  field  were 
thoroughly  cultivated;  still  other  parts  were 
cultivated  very  shallow.  I  have  watched 
the  results  very  closely,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  early  cultivation  with  a 
horse  cultivator  has  been  any  disadvantage, 
but  is  rather  a  benefit.  The  cultivation  has 
been  given  as  early  as  the  ground  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  and  was  designed  to  be  shallow. 

Our  soil  is  a  strong  clayey  loam,  and  root 
growth  here  is  undoubtedly  different  from 
that  on  sandy  soil  like  that  of  the  Rural 
Grounds.  On  light  sandy  soil  the  strawberry 
roots  often  spread  over  the  surface,  while  on 
clayey  loam  with  a  rich  sub  soil,  the  roots  pen¬ 
etrate  deeply;  therefore  what  might  lie  desir¬ 
able  on  our  soil  in  the  way  of  Spring  cultiva¬ 
tion,  might  be  disastrous  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  strawberries  on  our  place  are 
grown  more  for  the  plants  than  for  the  fruit. 
The  plants  are  allowed  to  form  in  wide  mat¬ 
ted  rows,  and  early  in  the  Spring  they  are 
dug  out  with  a  spading  fork  for  replanting, 
leaviug  the  rows  about  six  inches  wide.  The 
spadiug  fork  is  often  thrust  down  to  its  full 
leugth  in  digging  these  plants,  and  no  par¬ 
ticular  pains  are  taken  not  to  molest  the  roots 
of  those  remaining. 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  with  a  horse  cultivator, 
and  usually,  after  a  week’s  time,  cultivated 
again,  as  the  digging  of  the  plants  when  the 
ground  is  rather  moist,  aud  the  tread  on  the 
ground  by  the  men  and  boys,  do  not  leave 
it  in  very  good  condition.  Such  treatment  as 
this  would  be  considered  as  destructive  to  the 
strawberry  crop  on  the  plants  remaining,  by 
those  who  hold  that  the  strawberry  should  not 
be  molested  the  season  it  fruits.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  we  generally  secure  a  very  good  crop 
by  this  treatment.  I  have,  however,  had 
some  misgivings  about  advising  the  public  at 
large  to  cultivate  strawberries  tbe  season  they 
are  bearing  fruit,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  now  that  the  safest  advice,  taking  the 
country  over,  would  be  not  to  cultivate. 
There  is  no  definite  rule  that  would  apply  to 
all  cases  and  methods  of  culture.  There  are 
as  mauy  methods  of  cultivating  strawberries 
as  there  are  varieties.  There  is  a  class  of 
growers,  who  receive  aa  average  of  from  15 
to  25  cents  per  quart  for  their  entire  crop. 
Members  of  this  class  are  uot  limited  in  the 
amount  of  labor  aud  fertilizer  they  bestow 
upon  their  crop,  as  they  are  certain  of  ample 
rewards  when  they  go  to  market.  There  is 
another  class,  like  the  grower#  about  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  who  are  in  active  competition  with 
hundreds  of  large  growers,  who  are  obliged 
to  market  their  berries  at  an  average  of  six 
cents  per  quart,  or  even  less.  This  class  are 
compelled  to  economize  in  every  possible  way 
—to  give  as  little  baud  culture  as  possible,  for 
otherwise  they  would  secure  no  profits. 

At  the  American  Institute  exhibition  of 
strawberries  Mr.  K.  P,  Roe  and  Mr.  P.  T. 
Quiun  stated  their  objections  to  spring  culti¬ 
vation.  Mr.  Durand  also  thought  that  it  was 
very  hazardous  to  disturb  the  strawberry 
roots  before  fruiting.  Thu  statements  of  such 
men  as  these  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  with  them,  and  their 
methods  of  culture,  it  would  lie  objectionable. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  receive  large  prices 
for  their  strawberries,  as  they  live  near  a 
fancy  market,  therefore  they  give  much  hand 
cultivation.  Mr.  Quinn  hoes  his  strawberries 
twice  in  Spring  before  fruiting  time,  remov¬ 
ing  the  mulch  for  this  purpose,  aud  replacing 
it  again  after  the  last  hoeiug.  This  laborious 
proceeding  would  be  profitable  only  where 
high  prices  wore  received  for  the  fruit. 

Some  soils  are  naturally  inclined  to  grass 
and  various  crops  of  weeds  that  spring  up 
after  the  most  thorough  cultivation,  summer- 
tallowing,  and  the  greatest  possible  prepara¬ 
tion.  On  such  soil  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate 
between  the  rows  to  destroy  troublesome 
weeds  that  would  over-shadow  the  plants  and 
be  a  serious  objection.  There  are  other  soilB 
that  remain  comparatively  clean,  with  careful 
cultivation  the  previous  season.  On  such  soils 
spriug  cultivation  is  not  so  necessary, as  the  few 
weeds  that  grow  do  not  attain  great  size,  and 
are  partially  subdued  by  the  tread  of  the 


pickers  as  they  gather  the  fruit.  Where  the 
weeds  are  not  numerous  along  the  alleys,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  cultivate,  for  the  reason  that 
the  berries  will  be  cleaner  without  cultivation 
than  with,  also  for  the  further  reason  that  in 
many  soils  the  root  growth  is  near  the  surface 
and  damage  will  be  done  by  cultivation.  I 
am  aware  that  on  any  soil  there  are  many  roots 
severed  by  spring  cultivation:  but  my  opinion 
has  been  that  new  roots  are  formed  in  a  very 
short  time,  that-enable  the  plant  to  perfect  its 
crop,  assisted  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
roots  that  were  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  a  veteran  strawberry 
grower  of  Missouri,  stated  recently  that  the 
idea  of  not  cultivating  strawberries  in  the 
Spring  is  erroneous.  He  stated  that  he  hoed 
and  dressed  rows  that  were  benefited  by  it, 
and  that  in  one  place  where  his  dog  dug  out  and 
almost  completely  destroyed  about  a  square 
rod  of  plants.the  soil  was  afterwards  leveled  off 
aud  the  plants  that  were  not  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  were  better  than  those  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  parts  left  undisturbed.  He  does  not 
recommend  cultivating  so  deep  as  to  cut  the 
roots;  but  he  thinks  shallow  culti vation  and 
the  replacing  of  the  mulch  are  likely  to  do 
more  good  than  harm.  I  find  in  my  travels 
that  there  are  others  who  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  considA  that  frequent  cultivation  up 
to  near  fruiting  time,  especially  in  old  planta¬ 
tions,  is  desirable. 

In  my  opinion  the  safe  course  for  straw¬ 
berry  growers  is  to  give  no  cultivation  at  all 
on  a  large  scale,  until  they  have  tested  the 
matter  thoroughly  on  their  own  grounds. 
They  cannot  decide  from  the  experiments  of 
others  as  to  what  would  be  profitable  for 
them,  and  “No  Cultivation’’  is  certainly  safe 
advice  until  they  have  become  informed  by 
personal  experience. 

******** 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  visited  tbe 
pickers  at  worn  in  a  field  of  strawberries 
plauted  one  year  ago  last  Spring.  Last  July 
this  was  a  beautiful  plantation,  but  in  August 
the  white  grub  took  possession  of  the  grouuds, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  left  many 
blank  patches  throughout  the  field.  This  was 
repeatedly  cultivated  last  Spriug  with  a 
horse  cultivator,  the  grouud  being  quite 
clayey  and  IiablB  to  bake.  I  have  examined 
it  over  and  over  again  to  learn  the  effect  of 
the  spriug  cultivation.  One  would  expect  to 
find  fewer  berries  and  smaller  ones  along  the 
outskirts  of  the  row  where  the  cultivator 
passed,  and,  of  course,  cut  some  of  the  root?, 
and  would  expect  to  find  the  largest  berries 
where  tho  continuous  row  was  broken  by  the 
white  grub;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case; 
the  berries  are  largest  aud  in  the  greatest 
abundance  directly  along  the  path  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator  on  either  side.  The  soil  adjoining  the 
vacancies  in  the  rows  hits  become  quite  hard, 
and  the  strawberries  adjoining  are  not  fruit¬ 
ing  so  well.  A  picker  coming  in  from  an  ad¬ 
jacent  field  called  my  attention  to  a  double 
handful  of  strawberries  he  had  picked  on  the 
former  site  of  an  old  strawberry  plantation. 
The  berries  were  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen 
this  year  at  auy  exhibition,  fruit  stand  or 
fruit  farm.  They  were  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens,  resembling  the  Sharpless,  but  more 
regular  in  form,  more  finely  colored  and  dif¬ 
fering  in  flavor,  I  jumped  over  the  fence 
and  examined  more  closely  where  they  came 
from.  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Sbarpless  growing  in  a  wild  state 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  where  no  culti¬ 
vation  of  any  kind  had  been  given  this  sea¬ 
son.  Here  was  evidence  in  favor  of  no  culti¬ 
vation,  and  as  1  desire  to  discuss  both  sides  of 
the  question.  I  will  go  further  iu  this  line. 

When  tho  Great  Americau  Strawberry  was 
introduced,  we  planted  it  with  great  expecta¬ 
tions,  giving  it  the  best  culture  possible,  but  it 
gradually  grew  smaller  aui  smaller  iu  size  of 
plant,  and  was  very  unsatisfactory  In  iLs  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit.  One  end  of  the  Great  Amer¬ 
icau  bed  was  adjoining  a  meadow  of  Timothy. 
After  the  bed  had  been  plowed  under  and  a 
long  adieu  given  that  variety,  I  happened  to 
pass  through  that  end  of  the  Timot  hy  meadow 
one  day  in  the  strawberry  season.  To  my 
astonishment  1  saw,  growiug  iu  Timothy  two 
or  throe  feet  high,  tho  finest  Great  American 
Strawberries  I  had  overseen  on  our  place,  aud 
the  plants  seemed  to  exceed  iu  vigor  of  growth 
those  I  had  petted  so  carefully.  Here  was 
something  of  a  puzzle.  The  Great  American 
was  supposed  to  require  tbe  highest  cultivation 
and  uot  to  thrive  if  neglected,  aud  yet  here  it 
was  succeeding  under  the  most  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  absolutely  no  cultivation. 
All  of  this  evidence  tends  to  show  that  we 
can  not  lay  down  positive  rules,  or  be  eertaiu 
that  one  course  of  procedure  is  preferable  to 
another  under  varying  conditions.  Tho  sea¬ 
sons  vary  so  much  in  degrees  of  temperature, 
in  aiuouut  of  rainfall,  and  in  the  amount  of 
sunshine  or  cloudy  weather,  we  may  attribute 
to  culture  that  which  should  be  credited  to 
other  influences.  I  think  you  will  see  that  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  dogmatic  over  this  question 


of  strawberry  culture  the  season  of  fruiting. 
While  I  have  practiced  it  with  benefit,  I  would 
not  advise  it  blindly  to  others ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  some  particular  seasons  it  might 
not  be  desirable  even  on  our  soil. 

.Clifton,  N.  Y. 

FLOWER  HUMBUGS. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  greater  humbug 
than  “White  Upright  Mignonette,”  in  the  list 
of  flower  seeds?  It  is  provoking  to  sow  the 
seeds,  transplant  and  care  for  them,  only  to 
find  an  ill-looking  weed,  which  is  no  more  like 
mignonette  than  it  is  like  catnip,  and  which  is 
entirely  worthless  for  any  purpose.  Stevia 
naua  is  another  plant  of  no  value  to  those 
who  have  used  the  8,  serrata  in  cut  flower 
work,  aud  I  have  suspected  that  Asparagus 
tenuissimus  will  never  be  nsed  in  decoration 
instead  of  smilax.  So  far  as  I  can  see  from 
my  young  plants,  it  will  only  look  like  a  fine 
sort  of  asparagus  which  no  one  would  like  to 
use,  iu  even  a  basket  of  flowers,  where  ferns 
or  smilax  have  been  always  appropriate.  G.w. 
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GRASS  AND  STOCK  NOTES. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  black  prairie 
soil,  compared  with  tbe  brown,  yellow,  and 
gray  clays  and  clay  loams  of  the  winter  wheat 
regions,  is  that  the  former  favors  the  growth 
of  Blue  Gra»s  seed  and  White  Clover,  while 
the  latter  inclines  to  Timothy  and  Red  Top, 
where  the  soil  is  only  fairly  good,  and  to 
Timothy  and  White  Clover  where  first  -class. 
Thus  in  towns  and  cities  of  some  population, 
where  an  improved  and  cultivated  public  sen¬ 
timent  prevails,  and  stock  is  not  allowed  to 
run  at  large,  the  uuoccupied  portion  of  the 
streets  and  roads  on  the  black  soil,  bear  heavy 
growths  of  Blue  Grass  and  Red  and  White 
Clover:  but  on  the  clays  the  herbage  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Timothy  and  Red  Top  and  White 
Clover;  as  for  example,  iu  Kinmundy,  in 
Marion  County,  225  tniies  south  of  Chicago, 
Timothy  Grass  lines  all  but  the  busiest  streets 
as  tall  as  one's  knees,  and  White  Clover  car¬ 
pets  every  spot  not  occupied  by  Timothy.  At 
Mt.  Pulaski,  in  Logan  County,  a  town  of 
venerable  age,  the  streets’  sides  are  more  than 
knee-deep  with  Blue  Grass  and  the  Red  aud 
White  Clovers.  The  first  named  place  is  on 
the  clays,  and  the  other  on  the  black  soil. 

But  when  the  black  soil  is  removed  and  the 
yellow  clay  loam  below  it  exposed,  the  subsoil 
is  found  to  possess  just  the  saute  liking  for 
Timothy  as  the  southern  clays  aud  clay  loams. 
When  opening  a  drain  to  tile  across  a  Blue 
Grass  pasture  or  meadow,  if  the  top  soil  is 
thrown  in  first  when  filling  it  up,  in  a  few 
years  there  will  appear  a  band  of  Timothy 
over  the  line  of  the  drain.  In  a  skating  park 
gone  into  disuse  and  situated  within  a  few 
rods  from  where  I  write,  on  the  bottom  from 
which  the  black  soil  was  removed,  Timothy  is 
growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  while  on 
the  embankment  around,  where  the  black  soil 
is  from  three  to  four  feet  deep,  the  heavy 
growth  of  Red  Clover  aud  Blue  Grass  is  a  sight 
to  see.  I  make  these  paragraphs  to  show  the 
aptitude  of  the  different  soils  of  Che  State  for 
the  different  grasses  and  clovers,  and,  further, 
to  say  that  all  examples  are  the  result  of  vol¬ 
unteer  seediug,  and  all  go  to  demonstrate 
what  true  grass  aud  clover  soils  the  soils  of 
Illinois  are,  whether  at  the  middle,  north  or 
south. 

Can  nutritious  grasses  aud  clovers  be  success¬ 
fully  grown  on  a  poor  and  thin  soil;  that  is, 
without  the  aid  of  manures  or  fertilizers?  It 
is,  at  least,  very  doubtful.  The  thinnest  and 
poorest  lands  are  frequently  well  set  iu  grasses 
of  various  kinds;  as,  for  example,  the  Wire 
Grass  of  the  Southeast  and  Florida,  and  the 
everlasting  and  everpresent  Broom  Sedge  of 
the  older  settled  States;  yet  neither  of  these 
is  nutritious  enough  to  prevent  stock  feeding 
where  they  are  abundant,  from  looking  as  if 
half  starved  so  far  as  fat  and  flesh  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  bone  and 
horn,  and  from  the  capacity  oxen  and 
horses  show  for  standing  hard  work  uuder  a 
hot  climate,  they  must  possess  large  nerves 
and  strong  muscles,  which  is  another  name 
for  great  vital  force.  If,  then,  Southern 
grasses  do  not  contain  the  elements  which 
make  fat  and  flesh  as  the  Northern  grasses  do, 
they  impart  health  aud  vigor,  aud  in  this  we 
see  the  compensation  which  equalizes  in  some 
measure  the  one  with  the  other. 

Within  a  few  years  a  great  variety  of  new 
grasses  and  clovers  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  abandoned  and  worn- out  cotton 
and  corn  lands  of  the  Southern  States.  Among 
these  are  Broom  Sedge  aud  Bermuda  Grass 
now  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,  while 
others  are  showiug  themselves  here  and  there 
numerously.  The  clovers,  too,  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  force,  Japan  Clover  leading,  and  not  far 
behind  it  California  Clover,  Buffalo  Clover, 


and  half  a  dozen  others;  yet  not  one  of  these 
possesses  a  tithe  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
leading  grasses  and  ci  avers  of  the  North- 
Blue  Grass  and  Timothy, Red  and  White  Clover 
— and  Southern  stock  to-day  looks  no  better 
than  it  did  30  years  ago.  No;  nutritious 
grasses  do  not  grow  on  thin,  poor  land,  wheth¬ 
er  North  or  South,  and  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  of  the  cotton  belt,  if  they  would 
have  nutritious  herbage,  must  first  manure 
and  fertilize  and  then  cultivate  Alfalfa,  Crim¬ 
son  Clover,  or  some  other  valuable  annual 
clover  or  grass  on  their  thin  lands,  and 
depend  on  sorghum  and  Alfalfa  on  lands 
which  are  deep,  rich,  and  well  drained. 

The  tonid  salt  and  the  stimulant  pepper  are 
consumed  much  more  largely  in  hot  countries 
than  iucool.  The  indigene  of  South  America 
in  the  tropics  will  eat  with  avidity  a  stew 
made  of  the  finest  variety  of  pepper  grown, 
and  relish  it;  at  the  same  time  he  takes  his 
soup  so  salt  that,  to  the  Northern  palate,  the 
liquid  tAstes  like  brine.  These  facts,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  physiological  causes,  suggest  whether 
stock  does  not  require  more  salt  in  warm 
regions  than  in  cooler;  and  whether  pepper 
would  not  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to 
stock  rations  during  the  depressing  heat  of 
tbe  Summer  and  in  and  after  periods  of 
drought. 

I  suspect  milch  cows  and  mares  with  foals 
at  their  sides  seldom  get  too  much  salt,  and 
very  often  not  enough.  Hence  it  appears  as 
if  the  stronger  the  grasses  as  to  quality  and 
growth,  tbe  more  saltisdemanded.  Ibadsup- 
posed  it  sufficient  to  salt  mares  with  foals  by 
their  sides  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  I  know 
of  one,  and  a  good  one,  in  fine  health  and  con¬ 
dition,  on  a  pasture  of  first-rate  excellence, 
that  will  eat  salt  daily,  and  with  as  much 
relish  as  a  child  sugar;  while  four  or  five 
first-class  milch  cows  associated  with  her  con¬ 
sume  more  than  half  as  much.  Iu  southern, 
swampy  countries,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
mules  and  hogs  suffer  from  malarial  causes  to 
an  extent  few  persons  North  have  a  concep¬ 
tion  of;  and  it  may  be  if  salt  were  always 
within  their  reach,  it  might  act  in  a  measure 
as  an  antidote^  or,  better,  perhaps,  as  a  pro¬ 
phylactic  against  the  malaria. 

Looking  over  an  authentic  report  giving 
an  account  of  the  life  of  a  Jersey  in  his  or 
her  native  island,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  when  in  the  stable,  the  daily  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  four  or  five  pounds  of  dry  food  (in¬ 
cluding  hay,  I  suppose)  to  30  pounds  of  roots, 
the  latter  consisting  of  parsnips,  Swedish 
turnips,  round  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages  and 
maugolds,  each  in  its  season.  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  short  ration,  compared  with  the 
way  Jersey  cows  are  fed  on  this  side,  and  may 
account  in  part  for  some  of  the  disasters  not 
uncommon  to  this  choice  breed,  previous  to 
and  after  parturition. 

An  Illinois  milkman  of  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience,  who  uever  milks  cows  in  calf  and 
will  have  no  Jersey  in  his  herd,  but  half 
breeds  mostly  of  auy  other  cross,  tells  me  he 
finds  16  pounds  of  good  bay  with  clover  ia  it 
and  16  pounds  of  feed,  the  preparation  to 
promote  the  largest  flow  of  milk.  He  prefers 
for  milk,  ground  wheat  screenings  to  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  of  this  he  feeds  16  pounds  daily 
in  the  messes.  The  next  best  feed  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  half  wheat  bran  and  half  corn 
meal,  fed  as  above.  Aud  by  the  way,  with 
oats  at  hand  and  cheaper,  he  prefers  to  feed 
corn  in  connection  with  bran  to  his  horses 
which  do  fast  work.  To  1,900  to  1,400-pound 
horses  he  gives  10  to  13  good-sized  ears  a  day, 
with  unlimited  hay,  between  and  just  that 
amount  daily  which  makes  the  digestion 
healthy  and  complete.  He  says  these  rations 
are  preferable  to  hay  and  oats  for  hot  weather 
aud  for  cold ;  shat  they  keep  the  horses  iu  a 
more  satisfactory  state  of  health  and  strength , 
which  he  judges  of  a  good  deal  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  coats. 
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WINTER  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS  OF 
TEN  MINORCA  FOWLS. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Rogers,  of  Norwich,  England, 
writes  to  the  Londou  Agricultural  Gazette, 
that  his  six  Minorca  hens  and  four  pullets, 
commenced  laying  towards  the  end  of  last 
November,  and  up  to  December  31,  they  layed 
39  eggs;  in  January  95;  February  147;  March 
199;  total  480  eggs— au  average  of  48  to  each 
hem  This  is  doing  much  better  during  the 
Winter  than  most  other  breeds,  excelling  per¬ 
haps  even  the  abundant  laying  sorts — the 
Hamburg  and  Leghorn.  The  latter,  we  are 
informed,  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Minorca?,  or 
nuv  versa.  The  above  eggs,  the  writer  says, 
were  unusually  large  and  meaty  averaging 
in  weight  seven  and  sometimes  six  to  the 
pound.  The  eggs  of  the  latter  weight  are 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  Houdan,  which 
lays  the  largest  eggs  of  any  fowls  we  have 
ever  kept;  but  the  advantage  in  keeping  Mi- 
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norcas  for  eggs  is,  that  they  are  not  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  size  of  Houdaus,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  do  not  eat  so  much:  on  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Houdans  are  superior  for  the 
the  table.  The  feed  of  the  above  fowls  was 
chiefly  whole  wheat,  which,  present  prices 
make  as  cheap  as  any  other  grain,  and  it  is 
far  preferable,  more  especially  to  corn. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  COTTON-WORM. 
(Continued.) 

Among  the  Soldier  Beetles  are  some  useful 
insects.  To  this  family  belong  the  fire-flies, 


the  larvae  of  which  are  carnivorous.  They  are 
usually  blackish  with  pale  spots  at  the  angles 
of  the  segments.  At  Fig.  319  are  shown 
Chauliognathus  Pennsylvauieus,  larva  and 
adult;  also  head,  antenna;,  mandibles,  etc., 
highly  magnified.  In  Florida,  a  smaller 
species  is  found,  Chauliognathus  marginatus, 
Fig.  320. 


Fig.  320.  Fig.  321. 

The  Lady-birds  are  perhaps  better  known 
than  any  other  family  of  beetles.  They  are 
small,  round  and  hemispherical,  usually 
red,  yellow  or  black,  with  spots  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  colors.  They  attain  full 
growth  in  about  four  weeks.  Among  those 
found  in  the  cotton  fields  are  Coccinella 
novem-notata,  Fig.  321;  C.  munda,  Fig.  322: 


Hippodamia  convergens,  Fig.  323;  H.  macu- 
lata,  Fig.  324;  and  Coccinella  venusta,  Fig. 
325.  These  are  all  valiant  foes  of  the  cotton 


worm,  destroying  eggs  and  newly  hatched 
worms  and  even  chrysalids. 

At  Fig.  326  we  show  the  only  vegetable 
feeding  Ladybird:  this  species  is  not  useful, or 


Fig.  326.  Fig.  327. 


entitled  to  the  protection  the  others  merit.  It 
feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  melons,  squashes  and 
cucumbers,  and  should  be  destroyed  when 
found.  It  is  of  a  light  reddish  color,  with 
seven  large  black  spots  upon  each  wing-cover. 

Another  insect  resembling  the  Lady -birds  is 
shown  at  Fig.  827.  This  is  the  twelve-spotted 
Diabrotica— D.  duodeeim  punctata.  Tnis 
insect  belongs  to  the  leaf-eating  beetles,  and 
feeds  on  much  the  same  plants  as  does  the 


Fig.  328. 


vegetable-eating  Lady-bird.  It  is  usually 
greenish  in  color;  the  thorax  is  green  and  un¬ 
spotted,  and  12  black  spots  are  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  down  the  wing-covers. 


Wasps  are  among  the  beneficial  insects 
visiting  the  cotton  fields,  At  Fig.  338  we 
show  a  large  red  and  yellow  wasp  (Polistes 
belliccsa),  which  destroys  the  caterpillars.  A 
large,  brown  wasp,  a  yellow  jacket  hornet, 
and  a  common  mud-dauber  were  also  noticed 
hunting  the  caterpillars.  The  insects  from 
which  the  cotton-worm  suffers  most  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ants.  They  probably  cause  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  worms  every  season. 
As  the  ants  do  not  live  in  wet  ground,  uu- 
drained  cotton  fields,  or  low  spots  in  the  fields, 
do  not  receive  the  kindly  services  of  these  busy, 
workers. 

PARASITES. 

Besides  the  outward  enemies  of  the  cotton- 
worm  already  enumerated,  it  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  many  parasitic  insects.  The  cot¬ 
ton-worm  egg  parasite  (Trichogramma  pre 
tiosa)  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to 
tbe  naked  eye;  but  it  is  remarkably  hand¬ 
some;  the  wiugs  are  transparent  and  show 
prismatic  colors  when  viewed  in  different 
lights;  the  body  is  yellow,  and  the  eyes  are  a 
brilliant  red.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  are  laid 
within  the  eggs  of  the  cottou-worm,  and  when 
tbo  parasite  emerges  it  leaves  the  sheltering 
egg  empty,  thus  preventing  the  appearance  of 
one  cotton-worm. 

An  allied  species,  T.  minuta,  is  shown  at 
Fig.  329,  and  it  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of 


Fig.  329. 


tbe  former.  Fig.  S30  shows  the  Ovate  Cbalcis 
(Cbalcis  ovata)  and  a  chrysalis  of  the  cotton- 
worm  pierced  by  the  exit  of  the  Cbalcis.  The 


Fig.  330. 

eggs  are  laid  within  the  cotton-worm,  the 
parasite  remaining  and  living  upon  its  host 
until  it  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  Another 
Chalcid  (classed  -  as  Cirrospilus  esurus)  is 
shown  at  Fig.  331.  Still  another  Chalcid 


Fig.  331. 

(Euplectrus  sp.)  is  shown  at  Fig.  332.  This  is 
about  eight  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  length. 


Fig.  332. 


The  Proctrotupid  parasite  of  the  cotton- 
worm  is  shown  at  Fig.  333  (Didyctium  zigzag). 


Fig.  333. 

This  tiny  fly  is  black  and  shining,  with  legs  and 
antennae  dark  yellow.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
common  parasite.  At  Fig.  334  is  shown  the 
Yellow-banded  Ichneumon  (Pimpla  eonquisi- 
tor).  This  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the 
parasites  of  the  cotton- worm.  The  Ring-leg¬ 
ged  Pimpla  is  shown  at  Fig.  835  (Pimpla  an- 


fly  (Phora  Aletia)  is  shown  at  Fig.  339;  also 
the  larva  and  pupa.  This  insect  promises  to 
become  an  important  aid  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  cotton  worms. 


nulipes).  This  parasite  is  found  all  over  the 
country  attacking  various  insects. 


SUMMER-  FALLOWING  —  AN  UNPRO 
F1TABLE  OLD  RUT. 


Fig.  334. 

The  flesh  flies  have  been  found  in  the  pupa 
of  the  cotton  worm,  though  they  oftener  live 


in  the  tissues  of  dead  animals.  At  Fig, 


_ H  more  or  less  of 

1  tbe  nutritious 

mV _ gasses.  Every  rain_, 

_  J  brings  with  it  to 

the  soil  much 
plant-food  in  solu- 
tion;  but  this,  and 
the  nutritive  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  soil, 
and  especially  nitrogen  in  its  free  state,  and 
which  in  a  rich  soil  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
forming  near  the  surface,  are,  where  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient,  rapidly  carried  through 
the  soil  In  the  drainage  waters  and  lost. 
But  where  the  soil  is  filled  with  a  network  of 
growing  roots,  these  with  huugry  mouths 
suck  up  most  of  the  plant  food,  whether  going 
down  or  up  in  the  soil,  and  where  leaves  thick¬ 
ly  cover  the  surface  they  readily  inhale  what 
may  have  escaped  the  root  system,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nothing  is  lost.  The  more  the 
soil  is  stirred  and  the  more  mellow  it  is  made, 
the  more  readily  the  air  enters  and  the  more 
rapid  is  the  elimination  of  nutritious  gases 
and  their  escape  and,  of  course,  the 
more  complete  is  the  exhaustion  of 
\  the  soil.  This  is,  of  course,  iucideutal 
)  to  all  cultivation  and  to  some  extent 
**  is  unavoidable.  Tbe  aim  of  the  farmer 

_  should  be  to  so  prepare  the  soil  as  to 

get  it  in  proper  condition  for  the  com- 
•  ing  crop  in  tbe  shortest  possible  time. 

And  this  is  certainly  not  by  means  of 
^  this  old  rut,  whether  in  New  Eug- 
i  land.  New  York  or  the  great  West. 

People  are  grossly  deceived  by  the 
results  of  summer  fallowiug,  in  a  pro¬ 
pitious  season.  A  soil  filled  with 
manure,  roots  or  vegetation  turned 
egg  natural  size;  bis  the  same  enlarged;  c  is  uuder,  or  crude  plant  food  in  any  form,  by 
the  full-grown  larva;  d  the  head  of  the  larva,  I  being  kept  bare  during  one  Summer,  allows 

this  crude  food  to  become 
thoroughly  decomposed,  aud 
although  there  is  a  constant 

Jloss,  food  is  prepared,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this,  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  plants,  aud  when  the 
crop  is  sown,  it  is  able  in  a 
single  year  to  obtain  aud  ap¬ 
propriate  to  tbe  production  of 
one  crop  the  results  of  two 
years’  of  Natures  slow  work. 
Thus  is  produced  a  crop,  which 
forgetting  that  it  represents 
two  years’  labor  aud  use  of  the 
land,  and  judging  only  by  the 
yield,  Is  apt  to  strike  very 
favorably  those  not  careful  ob¬ 
servers  or  flgurers.  A  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  if  thoroughly 
worked,  tendB  to  put  the  soil 
in  just  the  couditiou as  a  seed-bed.  which  is  not 
wanted.  If  plowed,  as  is  usual,  two  or  three 


336  is  shown  Sarcophaga  carnaria, 
shows  this  insect  in  all  its  stages. 


At  Fig.  338  is  shown  another  parasite, 
represented  in  all  its  stages;  a,  shows  the 


enlarged;  e  the  puparium,  and  f  the  adult  in¬ 
sects.  An  active  yellowish-brown  two-winged 
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times  and  worked  with  harrow  and  other 
tools,  the  soil  is  mellowed  and  made  fine  to  the 
whole  derth  plowed,  resulting  in  sowing  the 
seed  too  deep,  and  in  severe  Winters  it  is  sure 
to  heave  badly  and  run  together  and  to  so 
weaken  the  plants,  if  not  to  entirely  destroy 
them,  that  in  a  succeeding  unfavorable  year  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  produce  the  beat 
results. 

A  much  better  way,  and  one  that  can  he 
followed  without  the  loss  of  a  crop,  is  to  sow 
wheat  after  some  spring  crop  or  after  a  clover- 
hay  crop  or  pasture.  In  no  case  should  the  plow¬ 
ing  be  done  sooner  than  the  first  of  August., 
and  if  a  pasture  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
previously  looked  to  that  no  weeds  be  allowed 
to  seed  before  plowing.  The  ground  should 
be  plowed  only  once,  but  be  well  plowed; 
then  harrowed,  rolled  and  cultivated  until 
packed  hard  and  solid  below  and  the  surface 
mellowed,  but,  only  a  couple  of  inches  deep. 
Of  course,  hy  this  method  the  loss  by  the 
evaporation  or  by  washing  by  rains  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  limlt.and  the  seed-bed  is  prepared 
just  as  wheat  or  other  winter  grain  requires — 
hard  and  solid  below  and  friable  on  the  top- 
reducing  the  disturbance  by  frosts  to  the 
lowest  amount.  Now,  if  the  value  of  the 
clover-hay  or  grain  taken  off,  or  of  the  past¬ 
ure,  lie  added,  in  the  shape  of  some  kind  of 
manure  or  fertilizer,  a  better  crop  will  be 
produced  than  is  possible  in  the  old  way,  and 
the  lanf,  instead  of  being  robbed,  will  be  made 
the  richer.  My  word  for  it,  no  one  who  tries 
this  will  for  a  moment  regret  that  he  has  got 
out  of  the  old,  old  rut  of  summer- fallowing, 
and  into  the  better  way. 


complicated  pieces  of  animal  mechanism  that 
can  be  found  iu  all  zoology.  It  has  to  sustain 
a  heavy  weight  on  hard  ground.  Therefore 
it  must  be  strong  and  bard.  That  the  strength 
be  not  wasted  in  lifting  needless  weight,  it 
must  be  light,  the  bone  which  supports  it  be¬ 
ing  of  a  spongy  character.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  step  from  jarring  the  spine  and 
brain,  it  must  be  elastic.  The  animal  is  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  climb  rocky  ground. 
Therefore  the  hoof  must  be  sharp  edged.  The 
horse  is  intended  to  traverse  slippery  places 
without  falling.  Therefore,  the  hoof  must  be 
able  to  cling.  To  guard  the  hoof  from  injury 
when  treading  on  sharp  stones,  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  hoof  must  be  thick.  Now.  with 
the  best  intentions,  man  destroys  or  neutral¬ 
izes  every  one  of  these  conditions.  As  it  must 
be  strong  and  hard,  roan  weakens  it  by  cutting 
it  away  with  knives  and  rasps,  driving  nails 
into  it,  and  filling  it  with  moist  suhstauces 
for  the  express  purpose  of  softening  the  horn. 
As  it  must  be  light,  man  baug3  an  average  of 
six  pounds  of  iron  on  the  four  hoofs.  As  it 
must  be  elastic,  man  places  a  ring  of  non¬ 
yielding  iron  between  the  hoof  and  the  ground. 
As  it  must  be  sharp  edged,  man  cuts  away 
the  edge,  and  substitutes  a  flat,  slippery  plate 
of  iron. 

■  Ml 

THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 


The  New  Agriculture.— Mr.  Charles  A. 
Green,  in  the  Tribune,  gives  a  long  account  of 
a  pow  wow  got  up  especially  to  boom  a  so- 
called  new  syjiem  of  drainage  and  “  sub-irri¬ 
gation”  on  wmch  the  experimenter,  Mr.  Cole, 
has  obtained  a  patent  of  which  he  wishes  to 
sell  farm  rights,  and  to  which  be  gives  the 
..above  title.  It  consists  in  digging  ditches  par¬ 
allel  to  the  face  of  the  hills,  from  a  foot  and-a 
half  to  two  feet  wide  and  four  or  six  feet  deep 
and  twenty  feet  apart,  which  are  to  be  filled 
18  inches  in  depth  at  the  bottom  with  coarse 
round  stones,  which  are  to  he  covered  with 
four  to  six  inches  of  flat  stones.  These  are 
then  covered  with  the  small  stones  taken  from 
the  ditches  or  picked  from  the  soil:  on  these 
is  placed  straw  and  then  earth  level  with  the 
surface.  These  drains  have  no  outlets,  but 
are  connected  together  at  short  distances  by 
shallow  cross  ditches  which,  when  the  upper 
drains  are  filled,  carry  the  surplus  water  to 
the  next  one  below,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  system.  These  deeper  ditches  are  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  water  from  rains  and 
melting  snows,  and  to  hold  it  as  a  reservoir  for 
use  of  the  growing  plants  in  a  dry  time.  Mr. 
Green  reports  finding  an  extraordinary  growth 
and  yield  of  strawberries  on  what  was  once  a 
barren  hill-side,  but  he  was  not  advised  how 
much  manure  had  been  used  or  what  sort  of 
cultivation  had  been  given  to  produce  the  fine 
crop,  and  much  regrets  that  Mr.  Cole  had  not 
other  plots  growing  near-by,  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  advantages  of  cultivation 
and  manuring,  but  without  the  peculiar 
treatment  which  this  land  bad  received. 
When  wo  consider  that  it  costs  $500  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  acre  after  this  method,  we  fully 
coincide  with  Mr.  Green's  opinion  which  is, 
that  while  there  appears  to  be  much  in  it 
that  is  novel  and  useful,  Mr.  Cole  claims  en¬ 
tirely  too  much,  and  Mr.  G.  fears  that  others 
who  try  the  same  experiment  in  other  soils  and 
situations  may  be  sadlvdisappointed.  He  does 
not  doubt  that,  an  acre  can  be  made  to  yield 
an  increased  harvest  by  this  method:  hut  that 
it  would  Vie  a  paving  investment  is  another 
question.  For  high  gardening  near  large 
cities,  on  hill-sides  where  the  subsoil  is  very 
tenacious,  he  thinks  It  may  be  made  profitable; 
but  for  general  field  culture,  for  common 
farm  crops,  he  would  want  much  further  ex¬ 
periment  ami  evidence  before  be  could  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  While  we  cannot  but  wish  Mr, 
Cole  the  most  abundant  success  in  his  experi¬ 
ment,  we  must  caution  our  readers  to  study 

• 

and  investigate  the  new  method,  but,  above 
all  thing*,  to  keep  cool  ami  not  invest 
wildly  in  it.  We  read  about  this  “new”  sys¬ 
tem  as  practiced  iu  parts  of  California  and 
Colorado  at  least  six  vears  ago:  and  if  it  were 
of  great  practical  utility,  it  would  have  been 
far  more  extensively  employed  by  this  time. 
Anyhow  h<vw  can  a  patent  on  such  a  long 
known  system  be  valid? 

The  Horse’s  Hoop.— The  hoof  of  the 
horse,  remarks  J.  T.  Wood  in  the  Youths’ 
Companion,  is  one  outlie  most  wonderful  aud 


Labor  and  Intellect.— Ruskin  says  that 
it  is  no  less  fatal  error  to  despise  labor,  when 
regulated  by  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  its 
own  sake.  We  are  always  in  these  da  vs  trying 
to  separate  the  two:  we  want  one  man  to  be 
always  working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman 
and  the  other  an  operative;  whereas  the  work¬ 
man  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the 
thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  hotb  should 
be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we 
make  both  ungentle,  the  one  envying,  the 
other  despising,  his  brother,  and  the  mass  of 
society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and 

miserable  workers . , . 

It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made 
happy;  and  the  profession  should  be  liberal, 
and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  employment  and  more  in  excellence  of 

achievement . . . 

A  telegram  from  Southport.  Conn.,  dated 
July  8th  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  July  9th  under  the  heading  “Hou- 
or  to  an  Editor,”  savs:  “A  party  of  leading 
fruit  men  assembled  by  invitation  at  the  Sher¬ 
wood  Farm  near  this  village  to-day  to  exam¬ 
ine  a  new  black  raspberry  originated  by  A. 
H.  Sherwood.  The  berry  has  been  named 
“Carman”  in  honor  of  E  S.  Carman,  Editor 

of  the  Rural  New-Yorker . 

Mr.  Beecher  doesn’t  believe  in  the  use  of 
tobacco — especially  poor  tobacco.  He  said  in 
a  recent  sermon  that  man  may  be  (!)  justified 
in  smoking,  hut  charity  hasn’t  a  mantle  that 
is  broad  enough  to  cover  a  man  who  uses  bad 

tobacco. . . . 

Mr.  Cbozier  is  a  great  admirer  of  Orchard 
Grass.  He  places  it  far  in  advance  of  Timo¬ 
thy  or  any  other  grass  cultivated.  He  espec¬ 
ially  recommends  its  culture  wherever  the 
white  Ox-eve  Daisy  is  troublesome,  because  it 
is  ready  to  cut  for  hay  before  that  weed  is 
ready  to  seed,  aud  it  is  thus  prevented  from 
multiplying  in  that  way.  The  same  is  true 
of  manv  other  weeds.  Orchard  Grass  does 
better  out  in  the  open  sunshine  than  'in  the 
shade,  though  it  is  so  vigorous  that  it  does 
better  in  the  shade  Mian  Timothy  or  other 

grasses . 

Mr  F.  R.  Carskadon,  who  is  the  pioneer 
“siloist”  in  West  Virginia,  after  a  careful  trial 
for  two  years,  and  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  experience  of  others,  is  convinced  that 
the  capacity  of  land  for  supporting  stock  is 
at  least  doubled  by  the  use  of  silage.  He  in¬ 
vites  any  doubters  to  come  to  bis  barn  and  see 

the  stock  fed,  so  savs  the  Ohio  Farmer . 

L.  B.  Arnold,  in  the  Farmer’s  Advocate  of 
Cauadn,  speaking  of  wife-killing  arrange 
raeuts,  says  that  a  large  amount  of  needless 
work  comes  from  setting  milk  iu  a  multiplicity 
of  small  vessels,  causing  a  waste  of  time  aud 
labor  in  filling,  skimming,  emptying,  washing 
and  handling  so  many  dishes,  three  quarters 
of  which  might  be  avoided  by  setting  cold  in 

a  few  large  vessels. . . 

Another  large  item  of  work,  he  mentions. 
In  small  dairies  is  very  commonly  endured  iu 
the  selection  and  operation  of  churns.  The 
churning  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  in 
the  dairy,  and  whenever  it  can  be,  this  task 
ought  to  t>e  shifted  to  some  other  power  than 
the  direct  use  of  the  human  baud,  and  in  too 

many  cases  female  hands  at  that . 

Unfortunately  the  very  hardest  workiug 
one  of  all  is  more  frequently  found  in  small 
dairies  than  any  other— the  old  dash  churn. 
Partly  from  its  simple  structure  aud  low  cost, 
but  chiefly  from  the  force  of  custom,  it  con¬ 
tinues  iu  use,  a  terror  to  dairy  maids  and  half- 
grown  boys,  aud,  very  likely,  will  be  banded 
down  to  future  generations . 


The  American  Cultivator  says  that  ihere  is  a  box  of  seeds  from  an  Eastern  firm,  which 

no  good  reason  wb^  a  farmer  with  good  pro-  cost  $40,  and  be  had  $15  to  pav  for  freight, 

duetive  real  estate  security  should  pay  nearly  He  explained  that  his  farm  had  heen  “rut  out 

double  the  rate  of  interest  that  bis  city  neigh-  on  shares”  last  year,  which  accounted  for  the 

bor  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  dwelling  houses  and  factof  no  seeds  having  been  saved.  He  had  a 

stores . . . . .  large  herd  of  cows  of  common  stock,  and  be 

While  money  is  going  begging  in  our  large  sa,r*  be  bad  sold  butter  for  five  successive 
cities  at  two,  three  and  four  per  cent,  per  years  for  50  cents  a  pound,  but  be  could  no 

annum,  thousands  of  industrious  and  respon-  longer  hope  for  so  much.  Qneof  bis  sons  had 

sible  farmers  are  paying  from  six  to  ten  per  charge  of  the  dairy,  for  which  there  was  a 

cent,  for  money  which  they  have  hired  to  bnv.  separate  and  well-equipped  building.  His 

or  to  improve  their  farms . . .  level-  well-kept  Helds  and  the  exceedingly 

„  _  ^  ...  picturesque  surroundings— and  Renton  is  a 

J.  W.  D  which,  we  presume  stands  for  pretty  place  from  a  natural  standpoint, 

our  esteemed  young  assocate  of  other  years  tafc*  M  ft  town>  COT,sisla  chWlv  of  sa]oons_ 

says,  in  the  Garden  that  he  has  med  sawdust  malfp  Us  farm  verv  attraetiv6  one.  Hp  hag 

as  a  mulch  for  potatoes  It  will  keep  them  ...  ,  . 

.  .  ,  ’  ,  -nli  a  well-appointed  dwelling  with  grounds  in 

moist,  he  savs,  and  do  more.  It  will  make  a  ,  .  ...  ,,  ,  .  , .  „  ..  .. 

„  ’  ...  ,  .._  ....  front,  that,  are  the  admiration  of  the  “country 

fine  retreat  for  the  white  grub.  “Tbe  bills  .  „  ...  .  .  ^  / 

...  .  „  .  .  round  ’  From  tbe  front  entrance  to  tbe  gate 

were  alive  with  grubs.”  Tbe  potatoes  were  ,  ,  „  ... 

,  ,  ,  _  .  ,  there  is  a  long,  wide  garden  walk  with  flower- 

also  scabby.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  ,  ,  ,  ..  T 

..  .  ....  ...  beds  on  each  side.  In  the  grounds  are  many 

a  portion  of  our  potato  laud  was  mulched  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

.  ,,  .  .  choice  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and 

with  forest  leaves.  The  potatoes  were  ruined  ,  .  , ,  ...  T  , 

.  ‘  .  .  .  .  one  highly  prized  is  a  Japan  Cedar. 

by  the  wire-worm,  causing  what  we  under-  .  _  ^  , 

f  ,  ..  .  „  ’  .  .  ...  The  owner  confessed  that  be  had  been 

stand  as  “scab.”  Onr  experiments  with  saw-  nf  ..  M  ... 

.  imposed  upon  at  times  by  the  mgh-sound- 

dust  as  a  mulch  have  led  us  to  discountenance  Jng  name5  .Q  patalo(?nes  flnd  had  reeeived  for 

its  use  for  that  purpose. . .  something  greatly  extolled,  hut  native  shrubs, 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says  that  if  the  which  everv  farmer  regarded  as  a  nuisance 

cur  dog  was  not  stronger  than  the  average  Here  j  saw>  fnr  tbe  first  time  onthis  coast,  the 

Legislature,  we  could  raise  all  the  wool  that  English  Hawthorn  in  full  bloom— the  trees 

we  now  import .  one  mags  Qf  rosv  blossoms.  How  thrift  and 

“A  jewell  that  is  a  jewel”  is  whatthe  New  comfort  and  fruit  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the 

England  Homestead  calls  Mr.  Augur’s  new  footsteps  of  the  cannv  Scotchman,  plant 

strawberry .  him  where  you  will :  This  beautiful  farm  has 

Monarch  Rhubarb  bears  the  largest  leaf-  been  wrought  from  acres  that  a  few  years 

stalks  we  have  ever  seen .  a£°  were  a  perfect  jungle  of  moss-grown 

Josiah  Hoopes  says,  in  the  New  York  Tri-  trees  ani1  amass  of  ^nse undergrowth,  hardly 
bune.  that  plums  budded  on  peach  stocks,  in  to  hfl  conceived  bv  the  Eastern  mind.  The 

manv  sections,  grow  as  thriftily,  bear  as  pro-  Cfar  Rivar  7hicb  through  *-a  stream 

foselv,  and  are  as  long  lived  as  when  worked  of  clearness  and  coldness-is  fed.  as 

on  the  plum  root.  In  some  localities,  espe-  are  a  tbp3e  nver?'  by  the  melting  snows  of 
dally  on  light  and  sandy  soils,  the  former  are  tbe  Cascade  Mountains. 

noticeably  superior,  even  succeeding  perfectly  From  Kenton  to  New  Castle  the  land  is  hilly, 
where  the  latter  proves  a  failure .  still  wooded  and  undeveloped  agriculturally. 

In  reversing  the  system  and  budding  the  In  the  wooda  1  *reat  quantifies  of  the 

peach  on  plum,  very  little  good  is  effected.  “Maiden’s  Hair  Fern,  three  to  four  feet  in 

unless  we  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  a*  bight  and  altogether  exquisite.  There  is 

dwarfer  growth.  Experiments,  covering  nothing  more  poisonous  in  these  Western 

many  years,  have  demonstrated  to  Mr.  Washington  forests  than  the  nettle  which 

Hoopes’s  satisfaction  that  no  substantial  im-  stings.  Anaximander  has  often  mentioned  a 

provement  ever  results  from  the  union.*  Even  prevalence  of  snakes,  but  I  haven  t  a  faculty 

in  pots,  peach  on  its  own  roots  appears  to  grow  for  seeing  them.  I  tramp  aronud  in  all  sorts 

and  fruit  quite  as  well  as  when  budded  on  Pla,>es  without  a  thought  of  anything  dis- 
healthv  plum  roots.  The  “borers”  must  be  agreeable,  but  hoping  meantime  to  see  a  bear, 

kept  out  in  either  case,  and  “yellows”  is  as  Ani  ia  Mav  wbon  the  Salmon-berries  are  ripe 

likely  to  attack  the  one  as  the  other..... .  an^  other  berries  are  ripening,  thehearscome 

boldly  out  into  the  regions  of  civilization  and 
habitation,  to  indulge  their  appetite  for  fresh 
fruits.  Nobod v  is  harmed  but  the  bear,  who 
rarely  escapes  being  shot  and  hung  up  in  the 
front  of  a  Seattle  butcher’s  shop. 

In  riding  from  Renton  to  Franklin  I  saw 
no  farms  of  note— the  land  is  largely  glacial 
moraine,  and  the  small  settlements  are  of 
miners,  many  of  them  Chinese  The  Frank¬ 
lin  mine  on  the  Green  River  has  fine  natural 
beauties,  the  view  of  Ranier  being  magnifi¬ 
cent.  The  passenger  traflic  on  these  routes  is 
accommodated  by  one  coach  attached  to  the 
coal-cars,  except  when  there  are  excursions, 
when  open  cars  are  used  in  fine  weather.  We 
were  the  only  passengers  from  Black  Diamond 
to  Franklin,  and  the  conductor  not  only  ran 
the  engine  for  onr  special  accommodation, 
but  gave  us  all  the  time  there  we  wanted  and 
constituted  himself  our  guide  to  tbe  “sights” 
of  the  place,  one  of  which  was  the  “cook 
house”  of  the  workmen.  We  found  a  youDg 
Norwegian  woman  in  charge  of  it.  but  she 
could  speak  but  a  word  or  two  of  English. 
The  building  of  logs  consisted  of  one  large 
room  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones.  At  one 
end  was  a  cook-stove  and  around  the  sides 
and  one  end  were  bins  in  two  tiers,  for  beds. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large,  square 
place  filled  in  with  earth,  which  was  used  in 
Winter  for  a  fire-place.  Directly  over  it  was 
the  chimney  and  extending  down  from  it  to 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  flior.  was  a  large 
wooden  arrangement,  like  an  inverted  funnel, 
only  the  bottom  was  square,  and  of  the  size 
of  the  fire-place.  Up  through  this  great  fun¬ 
nel  rose  the  smoke  and  around  the  blazing  fire 
sat  the  men  with  their  wet  clothes  hung  on 
nails  driven  in  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  I 
thought  it  a  capital  “scheme,”  and  could 
easily  imagine  the  social  spirit  it  evoked. 
Another  of  the  “sights”  was  the  cabin  of  a 
draughtsman,  which  was  al-o  of  logs,  but 
very  delightful  inside.  All  the  furniture  but 
tbe  stove  had  evidently  beeu  made  by  himself, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  look  at  the  entirely 
comfortable  and  restful  chairs  which  he  had 
rudely  constructed  of  bits  of  timber  and 
boards.  Prints  from  illustrated  journals  il¬ 
luminated  the  rough  walls.  Everything  was 
iu  charming  order;  even  the  oecupaut’s  shoes 
had  been  set  away  with  their  toes  at  an  exact 
augle.  The  young  man  was  absent — having 
gone  out  to  shoot  a  bear. 

At  Black  Diamond  we  remained  several 
hours.  Ttioro  is  quite  a  capacious  and  new 
hotel  at  this  place  and  several  log  houses, 
built  with  projecting  roofs,  which  form  a 
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In  a  country  where  coal  abounds,  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of 
coal  mines  have  an  immediate  connection, 
and  if  the  lauds  along  these  highways  are 
valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  attract  the  new 
“settlers.”  I  have  lately  made  some  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  coal-mining  regions  over  what 
is  known  as  tbe  Columbia  &  Puget  Sound 
Railroad  and  its  branches.  The  mines  and 
the  towns  that  have  sprung  up  around  them 
are  called  respectively,  Rentou,  New  Castle, 
Cedar  Mountain,  Black  Diamond  and  Frauk 
lin.  The  coal  from  the  Black  Diamond  is 
regarded  as  tbe  best  as  yet  found  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  Railroad 
begins  at  Seattle  and  follows  the  Valley  of 
the  Duwamish  River  to  Renton,  and  from  this 
point  one  branch  runsoff  near  Lake  Washing¬ 
ton  and  on  to  New  Castle— the  direction  all 
the  time  being  toward  the  Cascade  Mountains 
— the  other  branch  of  the  road  follows  the 
Cedar  River,  and  then  bends  southward  to 
the  Green  River  at  which  point  the  distance 
to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is 
being  built  across  the  mountains,  is  two  miles, 
and  there  a  junction  Is  to  be  made.  The  Du¬ 
wamish  River  is  formed  by  the  White  River 
and  Black  River;  the  latter  receives  the 
water  of  the  Cedar  River  and  connects  the 
Duwamish  with  Lake  Washington;  and  Renton 
is  located  near  to  the  junction  of  these  various 
waters. 

The  land  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  and 
valuable  for  farming  to  be  found  iu  the  Sound 
Country. 

The  Duwamish  Valley  is  narrow,  but  there 
are  a  few  fine  farms  in  it,  aud  the  one  of  most 
note  is  owned  and  cultivated  by  a  Scotchman 
— may  be  he  is  Eogltsh — who  came  hither 
from  near  Rochester.  N.  Y..  some  L5  or  20 
years  ago.  When  we  visited  the  farm.  I 
found  the  Rural  on  the  library  table.  The 
thrifty  farmer  said  that  he  used  no  tobacco, 
aud  as  he  applied  his  “tobacco  money”  to  the 
purchase  of  books  aud  journals,  he  was  never 
like  his  neighbors,  who  were  “too  poor  to  sub- 
Bcribejfor  newspapers.  ”iHo  had  just  received 
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porches  for  the  front  of  the  bouses.  Here  there 
are  large  coal  bunkers  and  a  small  Jake.  A 
little  farther  away  is  a  beautiful  Jake,  called 
“Wilderness,’’  set  in  trees  which  image  them¬ 
selves  in  the  water.  This  lake  has  no  visible 
inlet  or  outlet.  We  saw  several  Indian  en¬ 
campments,  and  roads  leading  off  through 
the  woods  to  imaginary  ranches.  In  return¬ 
ing,  as  we  rode  a  long  way  by  the  beautiful 
clear  stream,  a  “coal”  man  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  black  spots  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  he  said  were  veins  of  coal.  No  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  has  yet  been  discovered;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  coal  such  as  it  is 
It  retails  in  Seattle  for  §4  per  ton. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Florida. 

San  Antonio,  Hernando  Co.,  July  3. — The 
oat  crop  was  small,  but  very  good.  There 
was  more  corn  planted  than  usual ;  that  plant¬ 
ed  in  January  will  average  up  10  or  12 bushels 
per  acre,  while  that  planted  the  firstof  March 
on  good  pine  or  hummock  land  will  average 
up  about  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  cause  of 
the  difference  was  that  the  drought  caught 
the  former.  A  yield  of  25  bushels  is  consider¬ 
ed  large  for  this  place.  Irish  potatoes  that 
were  planted  in  December  m  good  manured 
soil  did  well;  but  the  acreage  was  small. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  one  of  the  staple  crops 
here,  and  1  notice  a  large  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age  planted;  crop  looking  exceedingly  well. 
Most  of  the  old  farmers  raise  a  small  crop  of 
long  staple  cotton;  but  not  much  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  also  notices  in  passing  through  this 
county  dots  of  sugar  cane  (Ribbon  Cane)  on 
nearly  all  places  of  any  importance;  the  crop 
is  looking  well  and  pays  well.  Tobacco  does 
well,  but  seems  to  he  cultivated  for  home  use. 
Some  tine  varieties  are  being  experimented 
with  for  cigar  wrappers.  Early  fruits  and 
berries  did  well;  strawberries  were  very  fine, 
and  the  few  acres  planted  here  paid  hand¬ 
somely  for  time  and  trouble.  We  have  some 
black  cap  raspberries  which,  I  think,  will  do 
well.  We  have  plenty  of  the  wild  or  native 
black,  blue  and  buckle-berries ;  they  do  very 
well,  but  the  fruit  is  quite  small— not  as  large 
as  our  Northern  varieties.  All  garden  vege¬ 
tables  do  well,  but  most  be  planted  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  well  manured  soil.  The 
all-important  point  with  the  farmers  now  is 
to  get  out  a  grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
as  these  pay  better  than  anything  else  for  the 
amount  expended  upon  them;  the  crop  is 
looking  well,  and  I  think  will  be  a  full  aver¬ 
age.  About  30,000  trees  were  put  out  here¬ 
abouts  this  season.  We  also  have  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  citrus  family,  all  of  which  do  well 
here.  Guavas  are  looking  fine.  We  have  a 
few  Peen-to  Peaches  and  Japan  Plums  and 
Band  or  Le  Conte  Pears  and  Scuppernong 
Grapes;  and  then  we  have  for  all  uses  the 
Cow  pea,  and  it  responds  handsomely  both  as 
feed  and  fertilizer.  The  melon  family  is  at 
home  here  and  the  crop  a  very  good  one. 
Melons  have  been  in  the  market  two  weeks. 
Finders,  chufas  and  cassava  are  all  looking 
well.  The  Rural  seeds  did  not  do  well,  as 
they  were  caught  by  the  drought;  hut  the 
Sorghum  halapense  or  Johnson  Grass  looks 
well  and  is  seeding.  Some  of  the  corn  did 
well  under  the  circumstances.  e.  g.  l. 

Western  Island,  Hernando  Co.,  July  6.— 
We  are  about  50mile&  below  Cedar  Keys,  on  an 
island,  one  of  a  group  called  St.  Martin’s 
Keys,  and  this  one  is  the  largest.  This  is  a 
new  country  and  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested  yet;  but,  as  lar  as  tested,  it  gives  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  and  yields  be)  ond  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  soil  is  very  rich  and,  so  far  as 
tried,  produces  anything  that  is  grown  in  the 
South,  such  as  tomatoes,  onions,  cabbages, 
pumpkins,  melons,  corn,  sugar-cane,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  etc,,  etc.,  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  exhaustion.  The  soil  has  a  salt- 
sea  marl  foundation,  which  seems  of  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility.  The  fruits  all  grow  well 
with  no  fear  of  injury  by  frost.  We  can  grow 
grapes,  bananas,  peaches,  figs,  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons,  limes,  pomegranates  and  strawberries. 
We  have  fruits  and  vegetables  all  the  year, 
with  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  We  are 
located  in  a  saline  atmosphere,  free  from  all 
malarial  influences  and  with  a  summer  cli¬ 
mate  as  easily  borne  as  any  in  the  North. 
Laud  is  to  be  had  by  homestead,  preemption 
and  purchase  from  the  Government  and 
State.  The  land  speculators  have  not  been  in 
here  yet;  but  this  place  is  not  going  to  be  left 
long,  as  there  are  so  many  more  advantages 
here  than  inland.  We  have  the  finest  oysters 
with  plenty  of  fish  all  the  time,  and  game  of 
all  kinds.  Communication  is  had  at  present 
from  Cedar  Keys  by  sail  boat,  which  goes 
back  and  forth  once  a  week.  A  large  hotel 
will  be  erected  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  a 
steamboat  started  in  a  short  time.  J.  G.  A. 

Illinois. 

Arlington,  Bureau  Co.,  July  10.— Crops  in 
this  locality  generally  looking  well;  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  dry  spell  in  June,  corn  in  some  places 
is  rather  small  and  uneven,  but  we  have  had 


copious  rains  in  the  last  week  and  it  will  come 
out  all  right  now.  Wheat,  tye  and  oats  look 
fine;  but  oats  are  rather  short  for  want  of 
rain;  average  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Potatoes  good.  Apples  and  cherries  a  failure. 
Grass  is  short  and  thin;  clover  winter-killed. 

j.  w. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Joe  Daviess  Co., July  3. 
—The  issues  of  the  Rural  filled  with  useful 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  raising  and  curing 
the  various  grasses,  were  worth  many  times 
a  year’s  subscription  to  almost  any  thoughtful 
farmer.  No  one  could  mention  a  work  devot¬ 
ed  to  tbissubject  that  would  be  of  more  value. 
Prof.  Sanborn’s  ideas  of  seeding  and  time  of 
cutting,  seem  to  me  especially  good.  Not 
many  farmers  can  get  ground  in  sufficiently 
good  condition  to  produce  a  paying  crop  of 
hay  the  first  year,  and  1  have  never  failed  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  grass  by  seeding,  as  early 
as  the  ground  would  permit,  with  Medium 
Clover  and  Timothy,  on  land  put  iu  oats  or 
spriug  wheat.  Then  if  the  seeding  should  fail, 
yon  have  the  oat  crop  and  another  chance  to 
seed  after  the  grain  is  off.  Sometimes  the 
first  crop  of  hay  will  be  pure  elover,  ami  the 
next  Winter  will  kill  the  clover  and  a  heavy 
crop  of  fine  Timothy  will  result,  and  I  believe 
the  oats  raised  more  than  pay  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  heaviness  of  the  bay  crop,  a  differ, 
ence  1  could  never  see.  I  have  noticed  Tim¬ 
othy  cut  while  the  pollen  is  blooming,  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  tbiB  fine  dust  and  is  bad  for  horses 
This  is  the  only  objection,  and  Timothy  should 
be  cut  as  soon  after  this  period  as  possible. 
We  have  passed  through  two  or  three  succes¬ 
sive  Winters  of  unusual  severity,  and  the 
effects  are  visible  iu  our  Northern  Illinois 
orchards,  many  trees  appearing  as  though 
scorched  by  fire.  The  Duchess  and  Dwarf  Red 
Astrakhan  seem  to  be  about  the  only  varieties 
of  apples  hereabouts  that  come  out  with  all 
their  usual  vigor.  Nearly  half  the  other  trees 
are  dead  beyond  recovery.  There  has  also 
been  great  havoc  among  cherry  trees.  Crabs 
hold  their  own.  Plums  a  good  crop,aud  trees 
vigorous.  WM.  8.  s. 

Kansas. 

Norton,  Lafayette  Co..  June  30.— Wheat 
and  barley  will  be  about  half  crops.  Rye 
about  one-fourth.  Oats  almost  a  failure. 
Corn  looks  well,  J.  w.  L. 

Walker,  Ellis  Co.,  July  7. — We  now  have 
a  fair  crop  of  oats — not  extra  at  all,  but  not  a 
failure,  as  1  reported  for  the  “Rural  Crop 
Special."  I  think  oats  in  this  to wuship  will  av¬ 
erage  30  bushels  per  acre.  Since  my  report 
we  have  had  frequent  rains  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetation  have  grown  rapidly,  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  harvest  at  this  time.  Wheat  is 
short  and  thin  on  the  ground,  but  the  berry  is 
good.  The  area  of  corn  planted  this  year  is  a 
large  increase  over  that  of  other  years,  and 
in  our  couuty’s  history  we  have  not  had  so 
good  a  prospect  for  a  rousing  crop  as  we  have 
at  the  preseut;  it  is  generally  clean  and  a  good 
stand.  Barley  is  very  good,  it  being  raised 
here  for  feed.  Sorghum,  broom  corn  aud  mil¬ 
let  are  good.  Pastures  are  flue  aud  cattle 
look  well.  Stock  raising  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries  iu  this  part  of  Kansas.  On  the 
ranches  can  be  found  stock  of  the  very  best 
grades  of  different  kinds,  aud  instead  of  the 
Texas  cow  (as  it  was  a  few  years  ago),  the 
Polled  Angus,  Hereford,  Short-horn  can  be 
seen.  Laud  has  advanced  rapidly  the  last 
year,  although  it  is  yet  cheap,  and  I  think 
within  10  years  our  land  will  have  trebled 
in  value,  and  where  now  the  Buffalo  Grass 
grows,  clover  and  Timothy  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  much  of  it.  All  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  doing  well,  and,  considering  every¬ 
thing,  I  don’t  see  that  we  have  any  cause  to 
complain.  The  new  settlers  that  have  come 
among  us,  from  other  States  seeui  to  be  well 
satisfied.  The  “prairie  schooners”  can  be  seen 
every  day  on  their  way  westward,  the  in¬ 
mates  of  which  are  in  pursuit  of  a  home  in 
Kansas.  w.  T.  R. 

Maine. 

Lewiston,  Androscoggin  Co.,  July  5. — 
The  areas  and  condition  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley  and  potatoes  will  oouiparo 
favorably  with  late  years.  Beans  will  be  in 
excess.  Grass  will  fall  short,  as  it  winter¬ 
killed  badly.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  bid  fair  to 
exceed  the  yield  of  any  previous  year,  espe¬ 
cially  pears.  C.  s.  n. 

Maryland. 

Westoveh,  Somerset  Co.,  July  IS.— The 
steam  thrashers,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen 
owned  and  operated  in  this  little  county,  are 
now  busy  thrastiing  wheat  and  oats.  The 
season  has  been  favorable  for  oats,  and  the 
yield  is  goo  ) ;  but  of  wheat  there  will  not  be 
over  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  disappointed,  as  the  wheat  is  not  turn¬ 
ing  out  as  good  as  it  appears  to  be  when 
standing  in  the  shock.  Tomatoes,  peaches, 
apples,  raspberries,  blackberries,  potatoes  and 
onions  are  now  going  to  murket  from  our 
section.  The  weather  is  warm,  ranging  along 
in  the  “nineties'’  the  past  week;  98°  being  the 


highest  reached,  but  one  of  the  features  of 
this  section  is  “always  a  breeze.”  Rain  is 
needed  Corn  is  looking  well;  a  large  acre¬ 
age  planted;  much  of  it  laid  by,  aud  that 
growing  on  high  land  is  suffering  for  rain. 

s.  c.  s. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  July  2,— I  planted  the 
Rural  peas — 100  of  each — alongside  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  The  Prince  of  Wales  were 
ready  for  table  on  Ju  ne  lfitb ;  yield  of  100  peas, 
13  ouuces.  Carter's  Stratagem  were  ready 
for  the  table  on  June  17th;  yield  14  ounces. 
The  Americau  Wonder — the  earliest  variety  I 
had— were  leady  for  use  June  8th;  yield  from 
100  peas,  17  ounces.  Early  May — the  latest — 
was  ready  for  table  on  June  22d;  yield  from 
100  peas  22  ounces.  The  largest  yield  was 
from  the  Large  White  Marrowfat,  26  ounces* 
the  smallest  from  the  Premium  Gem  14, 
ouuces.  They  w*ere  all  planted  the  same  day 
— April  18th — in  rows  side  by  side  in  good, 
rich  soil,  plowed  up  in  the  Fall  and  manured 
with  good  stable  manure,  aud  then  replowed 
in  the  Spring  aud  put  ip  first-class  condition; 
100  peas  of  17  different  varieties  were  planted 
in  drills  18  inches  apart  and  the  peas  one 
inch  apart  in  the  drills.  N.  J.  s. 

Montana. 

Judith,  Choteau  Co.,  June  30. — Prospects 
for  wheat,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  late  years,  30  ;  oats,  50  ;  barley,  50 
Corn  is  a  failure.  Potatoes,  250.  Vegeta¬ 
bles  do  well,  but  as  there  is  no  market  for 
them,  the  acreage  is  very  small.  Native 
grasses  yield  one  ton  of  bay  per  acre;  Tim¬ 
othy,  clover.  Blue  Grass  2  to  2%  tons  per  acre. 
No  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity.  We  are  too 
far  north  to  think  of  planting  tobacco,  broom- 
corn  or  sorghum.  j.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Linesville,  Crawford  Co.,  July,  1. — 
Wheat  is  good  in  this  western  part  of  the 
county.  Grass  and  oats  will  be  average 
crops.  Corn,  however,  is  backward,  owing 
to  the  cool  weather;  yet  there  is  time  for  a 
full  crop,  so  that  we  feel  like  rejoicing  Success 
to  the  Rural  1  w.  h.  d. 

Texas. 

Anson,  Joues  Co.,  July  7. — The  increased  ac¬ 
reage  under  cultivation  in  the  county  over  last 
year  is  a  fraction  over  500  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
creased  area  in  wheat  is  nearly  400  per  cent  aud 
the  yield  is  30  per  cent,  better-average  per  acre, 
SO  to  40  bushels.  Oats  200  per  ceut.  increased 
acreage,  and  GO  per  cent,  better  yield:  50  to  80 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn  no  increase  in  acreage 
but  50  per  cent  better.  No  barley  planted, and 
but  little  rye;  yield  of  the  latter  per  acre 
about  30  bushels.  Some  Johusou  Grass 
sown  and  very  fine  sorghum  cane  for 
forage;  looks  promising  aud  the  yield  per 
acre  will  average  five  to  seven  tons;  some 
increase  in  acreage  over  lasr.  year.  Our 
grangers  are  paying  some  attention  to  and 
improving  their  orchards;  peaches  and  apples 
iu  particular.  Plums  aud  grapes  are  also  re¬ 
ceiving  increased  care,  and  the  increased  area 
under  them  is  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  Irish 
potato  crop  was  only  medium,  but  much  bet¬ 
ter  thau  last  year.  The  sweet  potato  crop 
promises  to  be  good,  aud  there  is  a  cousider- 
erable  increase  of  area  over  last  year.  All 
vine  crops,  such  as  squash,  pumpkin,  canta¬ 
loupe,  melon  and  cucumber  were  much  dam¬ 
aged  by  bugs  and  other  insects,  and  their  yield 
will  be  only  medium.  W.  P.  B. 

Evant,  Coryell  Co.,  July  6.— When  I  first 
subscribed  for  the  Rural  Nkw-Y okker,  I  did 
not  care  much  for  the  seed;  it  was  the  valu¬ 
able  agricultural  information  Contained  in 
the  paper  that  I  needed  aud  wanted.  The 
amount  of  seeds  was  so  smull  that  I  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  them,  but  it  is  different 
now.  1  do  not  think  less  of  the  paper,  hut  I 
think  so  much  of  the  seed  that  I  would  not 
take  for  them  three  times  the  money  I  have 
ever  paid  for  the  Rgral;  besides,  I  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
by  plauting  and  cultivating  them.  Although 
I  have  paid  my  subscription,  1  shall  always 
feel  under  obligations  for  the  pleasure  and 
valuHble  knowledge  received  by  reading  the 
Rural  New-Yokkkk  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  shall  work  hard  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  the  Rural  in  this  country  this  Fall. 

The  Stratagem  Pea  is  the  largest  pea  I  ever 
saw  and  produced  well.  1  have  over  three 
pints  of  seed.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  has 
produced  welL  I  have  half  a  gallon  of  seed. 
The  Flageolet  Beans  have  made  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  the  few  seed  produced  are 
cream -colored  instead  of  green,  like  the  seed 
planted.  The  tomatoes  are  fine.  The  flowers 
are  beautiful,  affording  a  good  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  for  the  children.  Cross  bred  Diehl-Medi¬ 
terranean  Wheat  made  a  lint'  growth  during 
the  Winter,  and  was  preferred  to  any  other 
by  the  .lack  rabbits,  aud  they  kept  it  eat  down 
until  late  in  the  Spring,  making  it  the  latest 
wheat  on  the  place.  When  about  heading  out 
the  black  rust  struck  it  and  it  failed  to  fill  out 
and  is  worthless.  Thousand-fold  Rye  made  a 


fine  growtu  and  yielded  a  very  good  crop. 
The  Rural  Union  Corn  of  last  year’s  distribu¬ 
tion  is  very  good;  some  of  it  is  now  hard.  T 
got  one  ear  out  of  it  a  foot  long  and  well  tilled 
out.  The  result  of  the  fifty  different  crosses  of 
corn  is  a  curiosity.  Some  stalks  are  now  ripe, 
aud  have  been  for  a  week  or  more;  some  have 
just  tasseled  out;  the  stalks  are  from  3’^  to  12 
feet  high,  bearing  from  a  small,  bard  uubbin 
to  six  very  good  sized  ears  to  the  stalk.  Crops 
are  just  starting  the  thrashing  machines. 
Not  nearly  so  much  wheat  was  planted  as  for 
the  previous  harvest,  and  the  yield  is  not 
quite  so  good — from  10  to  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Oats  are  flue— 40  to  80  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  very  good.  Cotton  good,  but  a  little  late. 
Sorghum  good  and  a  large  crop  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  had  no  rain  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  last  of  June;  but  I  think  nearly  all 
sections  of  this  country  have  had  rain  since 
the  latter  part  of  J  one.  g.  j.  b.  * 

Pearsall,  Frio  Co.,  July  6. — The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  the  principal  industry  being 
stock  raisiug,  for  which  purpose  grass  is  re¬ 
lied  on  entirely.  West  of  this  place  compara¬ 
tively  no  farming  is  done;  nut  as  we  go  east¬ 
ward  we  find  considerable  farming,  beginning 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  county  and  in¬ 
creasing  as  we  proceed.  Corn  and  cotton  are 
the  principal  crops.  Oats  are  frequently 
sown  and  generally  produce  a  good  crop, 
Sorghum  is  often  sown  for  feed  for  Mrses 
and  milch  cows,  and  by  some  to  rnaljff molas¬ 
ses.  Melons  are  raised  in  any  quautity,  but 
are  seldom  conveyed  beyond  the  local  mar¬ 
kets.  Wheat  is  sown  td^fT limited  extent  iu 
the  adjoining  county  of  Medina,  along  the 
Medina  River.  Altogether.  I  think  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  good  crops  in  this  portion  of  the 
State  have  never  been  equaled.  Oats  were 
harvested  last  month  and  are  good.  Corn  is 
unusually  good,  aud  as  it  has  now  been  rain¬ 
ing  for  three  days  the  crop  is  assured.  Cot¬ 
ton  has  good  prospects,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
tell  much  about  it.  Fruit  prospects  are  very 
good.  Garden  crops  were  unusually  good, 
but  are  plauted  in  small  quantities — just 
euough  for  family  use — except  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  cities  ammoivus.  The 
grasses  aud  clovers  are  uot  cultivated  here. 
Some  Johusou  Grass  is  being  plauted,  how¬ 
ever.  There  is  an  j:.  rjlase  of  10  per  ceut.  in 
the  acreage  of  cotton,  and  probably  51  per  " 
cent,  in  sorghum.  Corn,  potatoes  and  oats 
have  increased  but  little.  j.  vv.  J. 

IT  tab. 

American  Fork,  Utah  Co.,  July  8. — The 
condition  of  both  field  and  garden  crops 
here  is  quite  as  good  as  in  former  years* 
Apples  have  suffered  these  last  few  years  from 
the  apple-worm,  and  have  been  less  in  yield 
each  year  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  last 
frosts  last  Spriug  did  some  damage  to  fruit 
and  other  crops.  Tobacco  and  broom-corn  are 
little  cultivated  here.  Sorghum  is  fair,  but 
not  as  extensive  as  formerly.  Root  crops  are 
favorable.  t.  a. 

Vermont. 

Derby,  Orleans  Co.,  July  4.— Extremes  of 
heat  aud  cold,  alternate  drought  and  heavy 
rains  were  the  characteristics  of  the  weather 
during  the  spring  months  this  year  in  North¬ 
ern  Vermont.  During  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  almost  the  entire  month  of  June,  we  had 
an  almost  unparalleled  drought;  since  the  last 
week  iu  June,  we  have  had  growing  weather 
that  will,  in  a  measure,  make  amends  for  the 
inequalities  of  the  season  earlier.  Hay,  now 
just  ready  to  cut,  will  not  he  far  from  70  per 
cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Oats  and  barley 
have  an  increased  area  of  20  per  cent,  aud  are 
now  looking  fine.  Wheat,  grown  by  fam  ers 
only  for  borne  consumption,  gives  indication 
of  a  full  average  crop.  Potatoes,  plauted  on 
40  per  cent,  of  an  average  area,  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  extent  perhaps  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
planting;  condition  now  may  be  set  at  90  per 
cent. ;  recent  weather  has  been  very  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  ercp.  Imperial  Yellow-eyed  Beaus 
have  of  late  years  been  grown  to  considerable 
extent  in  this  section;  many  farmers  hold  last 
year’s  crop;  area  this  year  about  one- third  of 
last  year’s;  prospects  of  the  crop  very  good. 
Field  corn  is  very  backward.  It  is  rarely  we 
see  more  thau  two  acres  to  a  farm  in  Northern 
Vermont;  corn  is  a  crop  that  requires  high 
manuriug  und  careful  culture  to  mature  a 
crop  In  this  high  latitude.  The  large  fields  of 
ensilage  corn  grown  in  this  section  a  few  years 
ago  have  mostly  disappeared.  Increased  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  turnip  crop  for  feeding 
purposes.  Onions  are  grown  lu  this  couuty 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  20  acres;  badly 
slaughtered  by  the  worms;  the  remnant  of  the 
crop  looks  fine.  a.  o.  h. 

Washington  Territory. 

Ilwaco,  Pacific  Co.,  July  1.— The  prospects 
for  good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes  aud  fruits  are 
very  good.  Small  fruits,  plums  and  pears  do 
better  than  apples.  It  is  too  near  the  coast 
for  wheat— it  shrinks  in  ripening.  g.  t.  e 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


IKvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  lusure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

A  DEAD  PEAR  TREE. 

S.  R,  S.,  Elmer,  N.  J. — A  pear  tree  planted 
about  10  jears,  was  top  grafted  with  Kieffer 
three  years  ago  and  set  a  nieo  crop  of  fruit 
this  season.  Toe  tree  bus  ever  been  a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  but  noticing  that  it  had  not  made 
any  growth  this  season,  although  still  retain¬ 
ing  its  foliage,  I  dug  about  it  to  see  if  borers 
were  at  work  and  found  no  signs  of  them,  but 
found  roots  aud  trunk,  to  10  inches  above 
grouud,  apparently  stone-dead;  both  bark  and 
wood  had  assumed  that  umber  color  which 
they  are  wont  to  take  before  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  dead  dry.  The  tree  bad  beeu  mulched 
with  sifted  coal  ashes  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth,  late  in  the  Wiuter,  and  late  in  Spring 
truuk  aud  limbs  were  washed  with  a  ker- 
oseho  emulsion  of  one  gallon  hot  water,  one 
quart  soft  soap  and  one  pint  kerosene.  All 
the  other  fruit  trees  received  this  wash,  and 
seem  to  flourish.  What  caused  the  death  of 
the  tree?  Would  chamber  lye  thrown  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  ground  around  the  tree  be 
likely  to  produce  the  effect? 

Ans. — We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your 
pear  tree  was  killed  by  the  Winter.  The 
grafting  probably  produced  a  later  growth 
than  usual  and  the  tree  was  not  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  severe  Winter,  and  so  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  excessive  aud  loug-contiuued 
cold.  The  kerosene  emulsion,  if  thoroughly 
uuited  aud  emulsified,  would  do  no  harm,  aud 
even  had  it  dot  been  thoroughly  mixed  so 
that  free*>il  was  present,  it  would  hardly  have 
produced  that  effect.  The  use  of  chamber 
slops  about  a  tree,  iu  Winter,  early  Spring  or 
late  Fall,  when  the  tree  is  dormant,  is  not  to 
i'e  recommended,  as  they  might  kill  the  roots, 
if  too  strong;  there  would  be  little  dauger 
when  the  tree  was  in  vigorous  growth. 

ENSILAGING, 

J.  C.,  Atchison,  Kansas  — How  can  I  build 
a  silo  to  keep  sugar  meal? 

Ans. — Precisely  the  saino  conditions  are  re¬ 
quired  to  ensilage  one  as  all  other  foods;  the 
silo  mast  be  made  air-tight.  If  a  hill  side  is 
handy  to  the  stable,  au  excavation  may  be 
made  in  it,  and  if  of  some  solid  earth,  the 
cement  may  be  put  directly  npon  the  dirt;  or 
it  may  he  walled  up  with  stoue  or  brick,  or  it 
may  be  built  of  these  materials  entirely 
above  the  grouud  aud  plastered  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  cement,  aud,  lastly,  it  may  be  built  of  solid 
lumber  by  having  the  sides  double-boarded 
and  lined  between  with  tarred  sheathing.  The 
silo  may  be  of  any  convenient  size  and  shape, 
the  deeper  the  better.  When  filling,  the  meal 
should  be  put  in  as  rapidly  as  possible  aud 
packed  firmly  by  treading  or  stamping  down. 
When  filled  the  silage  should  be  covered  with 
a  close  layer  of  planks,  or,  better,  by  two 
thicknesses  of  inch  boards,  breaking  joints. 
It  should  tlieu  be  weighted  with  stone,  soil,  or 
some  other  material  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100 
pounds  per  square  foot.  For  sugar  meal,  it 
would  be  better  if  it  could  be  kept  covered 
with  water  during  the  time  of  tukiug  out  after 
the  cover  is  removed,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be¬ 
come  moldy. 

GRASS  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

R.  W.  B. ,  Lomj  Pine,  Neb. — 1.  Our  soil  is  a 
black  sandy  loam  from  four  to  24  inches  deep, 
overlying  sand.  I  do  not  wish  to  plow  my 
orchards,  but  wish  to  seed  them,  mulching  the 
trees;  what  land  of  grass  or  clover  is  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose?  Whatalso  for  hay 
aud  permanent  pasture?  This  is  a  uew  country, 
and  we  want  information  on  this  point.  2. 
When  and  how  should  the  seed  be  sown? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  depends  on  whether  you 
wish  the  largest  returns  in  hay  or  grass  from 
the  orchard,  or  merely  wish  to  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  to  keep  weeds  down.  If  the  former,  sow 
Medium  Lied  Clover  and  Orchard  Crass;  if 
the  latter,  Orchard  Grass,  White  (.'lover  aud 
Blue  Grass,  lu  any  case,  the  trees  should 
be  kept  well  mulched;  aud  it  is  much  better 
for  the  orchard  if  it  be  kept  closely  eateu 
down  with  sheep  aud  hogs.  2.  Seed  iu  early 
Spring,  sowiug  one-ami- one- half  bushel  of 
Orchard  Grass  aud  six  pounds  of  Red  Clover 
seed;  or,  iu  place  of  the  latter,  four  pounds 
of  White  Clover  aud  half  a  bushel  of  Blue 
Grass  For  the  first  Summer  don’t  pasture, 
but  mow  as  often  as  the  weeds  get  a  start  so 
uj,  to  keep  them  under. 


HEN  MANURE. 

S  If.  W.,  MinaviUe ,  N,  Y. — I  have  a 
quantity  of  hen  manure,  which  I  wish  to  use 
on  wheat  this  Fall.  1.  Is  there  danger  of  us¬ 
ing  too  much,  if  [  drill  it  with  the  wheat?  2. 
Would  it  be  better  if  mixed  with  plaster?  3. 
Should  it  be  mixed  now  or  just  before  it  is 
used?  4.  How  much  of  the  mixture,  equal 
parts  of  each,  would  be  equivalent  to  100 
pounds  of  Lister’s  superphosphate? 

Ans  —It  would  be  possible  to  use  too  much, 
but  there  is  uo  practical  danger,  2,  Mixing 
plaster  might  improve  its  mechanical  con¬ 
dition;  it  would  add  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  its  value,  but  it  would  retain  any  ammonia 
that  might  lie  escaping  3.  It  could  be  mixed 
at  any  time,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  plaster 
(sulphate  of  lime)  that  would  injure  the 
manure.  The  mixture  of  hen  manure  and 
plaster  adds  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  lime,  but 
would  be  lacking  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  hen  manure  contains  more  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  per  100  pounds  than  the  phos¬ 
phate  mentioned,  but  only  about  one-fourth 
as  much  phosphoric  acid.  By  mixing  200 
pounds  of  fine  bone  flour,  a  valuable  manure 
would  result. 

GETTING  RID  OF  QUACK. 

T.  E.,  Parkers  Lake,  Minn, — On  my  farm 
there  are  small  patches  of  Witch  Grass;  it  was 
first  discovered  iu  the  field  after  a  wheat  crop, 
and  several  farms  near  here  have  it  in  small 
plots.  One  farmer  tried  digging  it  out,  and 
only  succeeded  in  tbinniug  it;  how  can  it  be 
extirmiuated? 

Ass. — It  is  more  widely  known  as  Quack 
Grass  (Triticum  repens),  and  propagates  most¬ 
ly  by  running  root  stocks  or  stolons  It  can 
be  killed  by  persistent  cultivation  of  any  kind 
that  will,  for  a  whole  seasou,  prevent  it  from 
forming  any  top.  No  half-way  work  will  kill 
it.  If  the  patches  are  small,  the  ground  may 
be  covered  very  deeply  with  straw,  or  if  cov¬ 
ered  ouly  a  foot  deep,  and  as  often  as  the  grass 
shows  above,  if  the  straw  is  pitched  over  and 
all  shoots  pulled  off,  one  year  will  kill  it,  and 
fortuuately  it  grows  very  sparingly  from 
seed.  The  easiest  way  to  get  it  out  of  a  farm 
is  to  keep  it  out  by  killing  it  when  only  in 
very  small  patches. 

“WIGOLERS”  IN  WATER. 

J.  H.  J.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. — 1.  My  cistern 
water  is  full  of  what  we  call  “wiggle-tails;” 
what  causes  them?  2.  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
them  without  injuring  the  water? 

Ans.— These  are  the  larva!  and  pup®  of  the 
common  mosquitoes, called  “  Wigglers.”  They 
come  from  eggs  laid  directly  in  the  water  in 
little  boat-shaped  clusters,  or  from  those 
laid  in  the  mud  or  dirt  collected  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  glitters  over  the  roof  of  the  house. 
2.  It  is  difficult  to  put  anything  into  the 
water  that  would  kill  them  without  rendering 
it  injurious.  In  fact,  they  do  the  water  no 
harm,  as  they  feed  on  auimalcuke  that  are 
already  in  it.  If  the  covering  of  the  cistern 
is  made  perfectly  tight  and  the  gutters  on  the 
house  are  kept  clean,  but  few  will  be  found  in 
the  water,  and  it  the  cistern  were  sufficiently 
deep  so  that  the  water  would  be  q  uite  cold 
there  would  bo  none. 

ABOUT  ALFALFA. 

G.  H Long  Pine,  Neb.—  l.  How  should 
Alfalfa  be  treated  for  hay?  2.  How  is  the 
seed  saved? 

Ans,— 1.  For  hay  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as 
in  full  bloom;  stirred  often  until  fully  wilted, 
and  then  put  iuto  cocks  of  good  size  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  “made;”  if  it  heats  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  cock,  it  will  not  be  in  any 
way  injured.  If  it  ha*  not  beeu  wet  by  rain, 
it  will  “air”  enough  iu  beiug  loaded  aud 
drawn  to  the  mow  or  stack.  2.  For  see  I,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  and  ripen,  being 
cut  when  it  has  the  largest  quantity  of  seed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  Alfalfa  produ¬ 
ces  large  quantities  of  hay,  and  it  can  uo  more 
produce  this,  than  au  animal  can  make  a  large 
growth,  without  proper  feed;  for  this  reason 
those  who  grow  It  on  poor  soil  must  be  liberal 
iu  the  application  of  fertilizers,  if  they  would 
i  aise  paying  crops. 

MILLET  FOR  FORK  MAKING. 

J.  •/.  G,,  Weston,  Mo. — 1  live  on  a  creek 
and  in  the  past  two  weeks  wo  have  had  re¬ 
peated  overflows  that  have  ruined  our  pros¬ 
pect  for  Corn;  what  can  l  sow  that  will  take 
its  place  tor  pork  feeding?  What  think  you 
of  buckwheat,  and  how  should  it  be  sown? 

Ans. — Buckwheat  does  not  produce  a  large 
enough  crop  of  seed  aud  the  grain  is  uot  suf¬ 
ficiently  rich  iu  fattening  properties.  I’ro- 
eure  some  yellow  or  German  millet,  aud, 
having  mude  the  ground  very  flue,  sow  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel  per  acre;  brush  iu  lightly 
aud  roll.  On  good  laud  aud  in  a  good  season 
it  should  give  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  aud  this  has  as  good  fattening  prop¬ 
erties  as  corn. 

CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  POTATO. 

IF.  -4.  P.,  Brookfield,  Pa,~  1.  What  are  the 


chemical  constituents  of  the  potato?  2.  Is 
saltpeter  essential  to  its  growth? 

Ans.— 1.  The  potato  contains, on  an  average, 
21  per  cent,  of  dry  matter;  the  remainder  is 
water.  Of  the  21  parts  of  dry  matter  1.23 
partis  albuminoids;  18.72  parts  are  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  .89  part  is  ash,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  is  potash.  The  stalks  contain  a 
much  larger  per  cent,  of  potash .  2.  Baltpeter 
is  nitrate  of  potash,  and  both  nitrogen  and 
potash  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  potato, 
but  both  can  be  supplied  in  other  forms  much 
more  cheaply  than  in  this  salt. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  Reader ,  Carthage ,  Mo. — L  In  pure- 
blooded  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  should  the 
cockerels  be  dark  or  light  gray,  and  is  the 
shade  a  mark  of  purity?  2  Should  the  legs 
be  feathered  or  bare,  and  is  this  taken 
into  account  in  judging  this  breed? 

Ans. — 1.  The  cockerels  are  usually  lighter 
than  the  hens,  and  are  so  selected  for  breed¬ 
ing,  although  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for 
them  to  come  darker  like  the  hens.  This 
tendency  is  no  mark  of  impurity;  it  only 
shows  the  constant  reversion  to  an  original 
type.  For  the  show  pens  the  cockerels  and 
hens  are  selected  as  nearly  alike  in  color  as 
possible.  2.  The  legs  should  be  entirely  bare. 
Any  feathers  are  regarded  as  a  blemish,  and 
disqualify  the  bird  for  exhibition. 

C.  R  ,  Springdale,  N.  C. — I  inclose  leaves 
of  a  dwarf  pear  which  are  full  of  holes  and 
seem  burnt.  This  is  the  second  j'ear  the  trees 
have  been  out,  and  they  do  not  grow;  whatis 
the  trouble,  and  how  should  they  be  treated? 

Ans.— The  leaves  were  too  much  dried  and 
broken  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty. 
But  we  suggest  an  application  of  bone  dust 
and  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds 
Of  the  former  and  300  pounds  of  the  latter  per 
acre,  with  clean  cultivation,  and  if  the  soil  is 
very  dry,  mulching  before  the  heat  of  Summer 
with  cut  grass  or  straw. 

J.  D.  &\>  WtUabmrg,  W.  Fa, — I  send  you 
strawberry  leaves  and  fruit  found  growing  in 
the  grass  on  a  gravelly  soil,  can  you  identify 
the  variety,  and  is  it  worth  cultivation? 

Ans. — The  box  was  several  days  on  the 
road,  and  the  plants  were  badly  dried;  but  as 
nearly  as  we  could  tell  it  was  Crescent,  well 
thought  of  by  many,  and  a  very  vigorous 
grower. 

J.,  H  S.,  Hillman,  Mich. — Who  makes  a 
clover  huller  worked  by  hand,  and  do  you 
think  it  a  good  machine? 

Ans. — We  can  find  no  one  making  such  a 
machine,  and  hardly  think  it  practical,  as  to 
do  good  work  requires  too  much  speed  for 
human  muscle  to  furnish. 

J.  S.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass, — What  is  the 
legal  fee  in  Virginia  for  registering  deeds  of 
real  estate? 

Ans — The  clerk's  fee  for  registry  is  $1.25, 
for  a  deed  of  ordinary  length.  The  State 
levies  a  tax  of  $1.00  on  each  $1,000,  and  10 
cents  for  each  additional  $100  of  the  consider¬ 
ation  mentioned. 

O.  F.  F.,  Monmouth,  Me, — Where  can  I 
buy  strictly  pure  cream-of-tartar? 

Ans.— Of  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.,  135  Water 
Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  it  by  express 
in  lots  of  five  pounds  aud  upward,  at  40  cents 
per  pound,  cash  accompanying  order. 

P.  M.,  Grayling ,  Mich. — What  is  a  plan  of 
a  horse  power  for  sawing  wood — one  with  a 
round  w  heel  and  “fixtures  ?” 

Ans. — Such  a  horse-power  is  patented,  and 
made  for  sale  by  the  Taylor  Horse  power  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

6’.  C.  S. ,  Weston,  Md. — Are  Lyou  &  Healy, 
music  dealers  of  Chicago,  a  reliable  concern? 

Ans.  —  They  are  reported  worth  a  half 
million,  aud  prompt. 

E.  B.  T.,  Newport,  Yt. — Is  the  Van  Dusen 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reliable? 

Ans. — We  think  so — perfectly. 


DISCUSSION. 

A.  W.  B.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — On  page 
381  of  tne  Rural,  for  Jane  tttb,  speaking  of 
the  ravages  of  the  pea  weevil,  it  is  stated 
that  “there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  it.”  So 
far  as  injury  to  seed  for  plautiug  purposes  is 
concerned,  1  have  been  able  to  conquer  both 
the  pea  and  bean  weevils.  Last  Summer  I 
took  a  quart  of  American  Wonder  Peas,  when 
ripe  and  dry,  aud  placed  them  in  a  tin  fruit 
eau  having  a  closely  fitting  cover.  Iuto  this 
I  put  about  a  teaspoonful  of  Pyrethrum  and 
the  same  amount  of  small  lumps  of  camphor 
gum,  aud,  having  fastened  on  the  cover,  shook 
it  up  aud  laid  it  away.  I  had  some  fear  that 
the  strength  of  the  camphor  might  unfavor¬ 
ably  affect  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  In  the 
Spring  the  peas  showed  not  even  the  slightest 
effects  of  weevil;  bat  were  all  perfect  and 
round,  aud  on  beiug  planted  showed  the  best 
results  in  germination  and  growth  I  have  ever 


seen,  making  more  than  double  the  showing 
of  the  growth  produced  by  weevil-eaten  peas. 
Beans  treated  in  a  similar  manner  showed 
similar  results,  while  those  not  treated  were 
reduced  nearly  to  dust  by  the  bean  weevil. 
I  think  these  results  warrant  further  trial  and 
experiment.  Any  old  glass  or  tin  fruit  can 
will  answer. 
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and  after  that  at  Washington.  The  scope 
of  the  investigation  will  cover  the  entire 
field  of  the  inter-relation  of  birds  and  agri¬ 
culture,  particularly  from  the  entomolog¬ 
ical  standpoint.  The  inquiry  will  relate 
primarily  to  the  food-habits  of  birds,  but 
will  include  also  tbe  collection  of  data 
bearing  on  tbe  migration  and  geographical 
distribution  of  North  American  species. 
In  this  last  inquiry  the  Department  hopes 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union,  Dr.  Merriam  being 
in  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Migration 
for  said  Union. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1885. 

% 


Our  first  ripe  blackberries  are  upon  tbe 
Early  Harvest..  We  have  all  sorts  and 
this  is  the  earliest. 


Kinver  Wheat  was  received  from  the 
London  seedsman,  Webb  &  Co.  A  few 
plants  only  survived  the  Winter,  They 
bear  fine  heads,  but  are  among  the  latest 
in  ripening. 


The  weather  is  very  warm,  but  the 
Rural  rests  not.  There  is  no  peace  for 
the  wicked.  We  are  now  "working  upon 
a  Special,  which  we  trust  will,  of  all  the 
Specials  issued  by  tbe  R.  N.-Y.  prove  in 
its  way  the  most  valuable  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  readers.  W e  hope  to  have 
it  ready  before  the  first  of  September. 


A  small  plot  of  Diamond  Wheat, 
Wheat  of  Taos,  Montana  Rye,  etc.,  etc,, 
was  again  sown  last  Fall  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Not  one  plant  survived  the 
Winter.  Now  remember  this,  kind  read¬ 
ers,  and  don’t  be  cheated  by  the  offer  of 
this  splendid-looking  grain  under  any 
name  whatever. 


If  any  readers  of  the  Rural  find  any¬ 
thing  in  the  answers  to  queries  under  the 
Farmer’s  Club  to  which  they  take  excep¬ 
tion,  or  which  is  contrary  to  their  experi¬ 
ence,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them.  Such  criticisms  or  comments 
should  be  marked  “Discussion,”  and  they 
will  appear  under  that  sub-head. 


From  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived,  we  find  that  the  old  European 
Blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  is  again 
being  sold  by  plant  peddlers  under  vari¬ 
ous  names.  Most  of  our  inquirers  call  it 
the  “Evergreen”  Blackberry.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  as  a  vine,  and  may  be  fastened  to  a 
trellis  or  building.  The  leaves  are  deep¬ 
ly  cut.  The  fruit  is  sweet  but  small,  and 
borne  sparingly.  Except  as  something 
curious,  it  is  of  little  value. 


The  Hansell  surprises  us  with  its  be¬ 
havior  so  different  from  that  of  last  year. 
Then  it  was  decidedly  our  earliest  red 
raspberry.  This  year  its  main  crop  is 
ripening  with  the  Marlboro,  Superb, 
Caroline,  etc.  Agaiu,  its  berries  are  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Marlboro.  The 
berries  are  fair  in  quality,  bright  in  color 
and  firm.  Superb  is  hearing  an  immense 
quantity  of  berries  of  the  largest  size; 
but  they  are  imperfect  in  form  and  of 
poor  quality. 


After  a  service  of  22  years,  President 
Abbot,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  retires  to  a  professorship,  and  the 
Hon.  Edwin  Willits,  an  ex-Member  of 
Congress  and  a  former  graduate  of  the 
State  University,  takes  the  place  as  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  comes  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  where  he  has  met  with  marked 
success  as  President  for  two  years  past. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  conducting  the 
chapel  exercises  a  few  days  ago,  after  at¬ 
tending  the  agricultural  convention  at 
Washington,  he  was  greeted  by  a  full 
house.  He  spoke  well,  and  talked 
“business”  to  the  boys.  Intimate  friends 
say  he  possesses  for  good  a  wonderful 
influence  over  students.  They  get  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  will  run  their  legs  off  to 
please  him.  He  will  proceed  at  once  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  every  student. 
If  any  students  have  occasionally  or  fre¬ 
quently  visited  saloons  in  town,  they 
must  stop  now.  There  must  be  no  “taper¬ 
ing  off”  about  it. 

■  -  ■  •»»» 

Among  the  new  investigations  started 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dot 
the  least  important  is  one  relating  to 
Economic  Ornithology.  This  work  has 
been  begun  as  a  branch  of  that  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology,  of  which  Prof. 
C.  Y.  Riley  has  charge.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  a  well  known  ornithologist,  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  Ornithologists’ 
Union,  has  been  appointedja  special  agent 
to  take  charge  of  the  Divisional  work. 
Dr.  Merriam  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  until  October  first, 


Since  the  latter  part  of  May,  Western 
newspapers  have  from  time  to  time  con¬ 
tained  alarming  reports  of  swarms  of 
young  locusts  or  grasshoppers  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the 
fear  was  expressed  that  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Missouri  would  be  visited  by  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust 
(Melauoptus  spretus).  Under  direction 
of  Prof.  Riley,  Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner 
has  visited  the  portions  of  Colorado  from 
■which  the  rumors  came.  His  report  was 
received  early  in  July  and  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  allay  all  fears.  The  principal 
reports  were  from  Salida,  Rico,  Canyon 
City  and  Pueblo.  During  his  sojourn  in 
the  State,  he  visited  all  points  along  the 
line  of  the  Denver  &  South  Pass  R.  R., 
between  Denver  and  Leadville,  followed 
down  the  Arkansas  River,  stopping  at 
Buenavista,  Salida  and  Canyon  City,  and 
then  going  to  Granite,  Pine  Creek, Garros 
and  Como.  In  every  locality  visited 
from  which  grasshoppers  were  reported, 
it  was  found  that  the  numbers  bad  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  no  ease  was 
the  migratory  species  found.  All  reports 
arose  from  a  rather  undue  abundance  of 
native  species,  which  are  present  every 
year,  and  most  of  which  have  their  pre¬ 
ferred  food  plants  in  the  shape  of  wild 
growths  and  noxious  weeds. 


A  NEW  PEA  OF  PROMISE. 

Among  many  crosses  which  were  effected 
at  the  R.  G.  last  year,  was  one  which  thiB 
season  gives  three  remarkable  plants.  The 
mother  was  Prinee  of  Wales,  the  father 
Pois  min  vert  de  St.  Michael ,  a  new  variety 
sent  to  us  by  Vilmorin  of  France.  The 
plants  are  18  inches  tall,  and  the  three 
together  have  19  main  stems,  each  stem 
supplied  with  many  laterals.  We  found 
that  upon  one  plant  there  are  95  pods  of 
medium  size,  well  filled  with  large  seeds. 
There  may  be  a  greater  or  less  number 
upon  the  others.  Should  the  quality 
prove  good,  we  shall  select  the  seeds  of 
the  best  pods  for  propagation,  with  a 
view  to  distributing  the  variety  among 
our  readers  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  stock 
can  be  grown. 


BIRDS  OR  BREAD? 


From  every  quarter  of  the  land  comes 
the  complaint  of  insect  depredations. 
Never  before  were  their  attacks  so  uni¬ 
versal  or  so  severe.  New  and  before  un¬ 
noticed  insects  are  preying  here  upon  the 
fruits,  there  upon  the  grains,  and  every¬ 
where  upon  tbe  vegetables.  It  seems  as 
though  this  country  was  to  be  scourged 
as  was  Egypt  of  old,  and  the  inquiry 
everywhere  is  for  the  cause  and  a  remedy. 
When  seeking  for  a  cause,  is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  wanton  slaughter  of  the 
insects’  natural  destroyers,  the  birds,  to 
supply  the  demands  of  a  wicked  fashion, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this  alarming 
prevalence?  W e  think  so;  and  it  is  not 
the  first  time  man  has  been  scourged  by 
his  enemies,  because  of  his  destruction  of 
his  friends.  As  a  remedy,  we  urge  every 
lover  of  good  living,  even  if  he  has  not  a 
spark  of  kindness  or  of  love  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  birds,  to  insist  that  this  cruel  slaugh¬ 
ter  shall  cease,  and  that  the  birds  shall 
he  allowed  to  again  become  plentiful.  It 
issimply  a  question  of.No  rirds,no  bread  ! 
Let  us  have  plenty  of  both ! 


TURNIPS  FOR  STOCK. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  yet  put  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  that  will  “work  in”to  great¬ 
er  advantage  to  both  roan  and  stock, 
next  Winter,  than  a  lot  of  English  tur¬ 
nips,  and  of  these  the  Purple -Top -St  rap- 
Leaf  is  among  the  best. 

Turn  over  a  piece  of  rich  land — a  clo¬ 
ver  sod  after  mowing  will  do — apply  a 
liberal  dressing  of  fine  manure  and  wood 
ashes,  if  handy;  or  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate;  cultivate  till 
of  fine  tilth,  and  the  manure  is  worked 
well  into  the  ground  surface, and  sow  one 
pound  of  seed  per  acre  broad -cast,  or, 
better  still,  in  drills  14  inches  apart. 
When  the  leaves  are  an  inch-and-a-half 
in  diameter,  if  too  thick,  rtin  the  harrow 
over^them,  Jjoth  ways  if  broadcast,  and 


crosswise  if  in  drills.  This  will  leave 
them  usually  about  right  and  kill  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  weeds.  One  who  has  never 
tried  this  plan  will  be  surprised  at  the 
loads  and  loads  of  fine  food  that  can 
be  so  easily  raised  on  an  acre;  and  how 
grateful  the  stock  will  be  and  how  much 
better  they  will  do  for  having  this  succu¬ 
lent  food  as  a  condiment  to  the  dry  ra¬ 
tions.  Try  it,  and  now  is  the  proper  time 
to  put  them  in ! 

<»♦ - 

ARE  STRIKES  ADVISABLE? 


From  city  after  city  come  the  reports  of 
strikes  in  this  or  that  business,  and  the 
stoppage  of  large  works  and  the  throwing 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  out  of  em- 
iloyment.  While  we  believe  that  every 
aborer  and  every  body  of  laborers  have 
the  right  to  demand  as  much  wages  as 
may  seem  fit,  aud  if  that  demand  is  not 
conceded,  have  the  right  to  quit  work 
and  lie  idle  as  long  as  they  may  choose; 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  have  the 
right  to  use  force  in  compelling  their  fel¬ 
lows,  who  may  desire  to  work,  to  “knock 
off,”  nor  have  they  the  right  to  use  force 
to  prevent  others  from  engaging  in  their 
places.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  strikes 
ever  result  in  permanent  good  to  the 
laborer;  they  may  sometimes  be  success¬ 
ful  in  compelling  employers  to  concede  to 
the  demands  of  the  strikers;  hut  even  in 
those  cases,  we  believe  the  loss  of  wages 
during  the  period  of  idleness,  added  to 
the  old  rate  of  pay,  will  more  than  bal¬ 
ance  any  advance  that  may  be  secured,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  who  are 
always  ruined  by  vicious  habits  contract¬ 
ed  during  the  time  when  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  Labor  and  capital  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and 
one  cannot  suffer  without  some  loss  to  the 
other,  consequently  it  is  mere  suicide 
for  the  strikers  to  engage  in  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property  as  they  sometimes 
do.  No;  strikes  are  bad  things,  and 
happy  will  be  the  day  when  some  means 
are  devised  whereby  labor  and  capital  can 
adjust  their  difficulties  without  recourse 
to  strikes. 


THE  CATTLE  TRAIL  WAR. 


WniDE  the  cattle  kings  and  syndicates 
of  the  Southwest,  by  their  illegal  fencing 
and  leasing  of  the  Indian  Territory,  arc- 
causing  imminent  danger  of  an  outbreak 
of  the  red  men  to  the  great  discomfort, 
peril  and  loss  of  the  neighboring  settlers, 
they  are  alBo  causing  a  world  of  trouble 
to  the  Government  by  their  mutual  alter¬ 
cations,  amounting  almost  to  open  hostil¬ 
ities.  The  trouble  lies  between  the  men 
who  are  driving  Texas  cattle  north,  and 
those  who,  occupying  ranges  along  the 
route,  insist  that  the  Texas  cattle  shall 
not  pass,  lest  they  spread  Texas  fever 
along  their  course.  The  Texas  cattle  be¬ 
long  chiefly  to  citizens  of  Texas  seeking 
a  market  for  them  farther  north,  or  to 
inhabitants  of  Colorado,  Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska  and  other  States,  who  wish 
either  to  market  them  at  once  or  to  “fin¬ 
ish  them  off”  on  the  Northern  ranges. 
Both  sides  are  strong  in  numbers  and 
heavily  armed,  and  on  both  are  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  bloodshed  with  little  or  no 
scruple  and  on  very  slight  provocation. 
The  preservation  of  peace  has  hitherto 
been  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
lease-holders,  who  deny  the  drovers’ 
right  of  way  across  the  parts  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  they  claim  to  have  rented,  are  the 
stronger  party,  aud  hesitate  to  resort  to 
violence  because  their  leases  of  Indian 
lands  are  in  direct  violation  of  the  law 
and  are  Held  by  sheer  sufferance  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  whose  dis¬ 
favor  they  cannot  afford  to  incur. 

Tbe  trouble  has  been  brewing  since  tbe 
first  droves  of  Texas  cattle  approached 
the  Pan-haDdle  and  the  Cherokee  Strip 
early  in  Spring,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that  altogether  250,000  head  have 
been  stopped  on  their  way  north.  Eight 
days  ago  five  herds,  aggregating  41,000 
head,  belonging  to  citizens  of  Colorado, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  were  de¬ 
tained,  and  it  is  reported  that  over  100,- 
000  cattle  have  been  checked  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  points  south  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  River  and  Fort  Supply. 

This  check  upou  the  cattle  trade  of 
Texas  has  considerably  depreciated  the 
value  of  cattle  in  that  State,  aud  greatly 
exasperated  the  owners  and  all  connected 
with  the  business.  The  drovers  assert 
that  their  cattle  were  stopped  “on  the 
common  trail,"  over  which  herds  have 
passed  for  years  without  hindrance;  while 
the  lessees  maintain  that,  the  cattle  were 
about  to  cross  certain  leased  lands,  which 
were  never  a  public  trail.  Again,  the 
drovers  declare  their  cnttle  are  unusually 
healthy  this  year;  while  the  lease-holders 
protest  that  they  come  fromjnfeetcd  dis¬ 


tricts,  and  that  it  is  notorious  that,  how¬ 
ever  sound  Texas  cattle  may  be,  so  far 
as  the  most  critical  examination  can  dis¬ 
close,  yet  they  communicate  disease  to 
other  cattle,  and  on  the  ground  over 
which  they  pass,  leave  the  Reeds  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  for  other  herds  that,  may 
graze  on  it  after  them. 

Both  parties  have  appealed  to  the 
Federal  authorities,  and  iD  doing  so  the 
lease-holders  base  their  action  on  the 
drovers’  violation  of  the  Animal  Industry 
Act;  but  this  does  not  raise  the  issue  of 
trails  or  leases.  A9  pointed  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  “the  Act  only 
prohibits  tbe  driving  from  one  State  or 
Territory  to  another”  of  cattle,  “by  any 
person  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with 
any  contagious,  infectious,  or  communi¬ 
cable  disease.”  Secretary  Lamar,  writing 
to  the  lease-holders,  continues: 

•'The  owners  whose  herds  nre  forcibly  stopped  In  the 
Indtnn  Territory,  declare  their  cnttle  ore  not  so  af¬ 
fected.  The  people  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  and 
other  State*  have  equul,  If  not  greater,  right  to  drive 
their  live  stock  not  Infected  with  the  prohibited  dis¬ 
eases.  through  and  nvpr  the  trails  of  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  the  neutrnl  strip,  as  yon  hnve  to  occupy 
those  land 8  with  ur  without  your  lease  from  Indian 
tribes.  Au  Inspector  has  been  sent  to  open  and  keep 
open  the  trulls  for  passage  of  cattle,  ir  tbe  people 
who  are  occupying  those  lands,  with  their  herds, 
continue  their  forcible  obstruction  of  trails,  measures 
wlU  be  taken  to  remove  them  and  their  herds  at 
once.” 

The  contest  between  the  drovers  and 
their  opponents  is  likely  to  be  fiercest, 
however,  when  the  herds  Teach  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Colorado  line.  Both  these  States 
have  stringent  laws  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cattle  capable  of  communicating 
disease  to  the  local  herds;  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  in  both  States  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Texan  “drives,”  and  it  is 
doubttul  whether  the  Federal  authorities 
have  any  right  to  interfere  with  State 
action  in  the  matter.  The  days  of  the 
Texas  cattle  drive  appear  numbered. 
Land  is  sufficiently  cheap  in  the  Lone 
Star  State  to  enable  the  cattle  owners  to 
ship  their  stock  by  rail  or  boat  and  still 
compete  with  others.  Anyhoiv,  one  man’s 
rights  begin  only  where  those  of.  another 
end,  and  the  stockmen  of  Kansas  and 
Colorado  can  hardly  be  expected  to  sub¬ 
mit  quietly  to  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockmen  of  Texas. 


B8UVITIE8. 


Who  has  tried  the  Christine  Raspberry? 

Prfs.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  us 
that,  the  Stratagem  Pea  is  right  in  every  re¬ 
spect. 

Clydksdalf.  Oats,  sent,  out  bv  onr  respect¬ 
ed  neighbors,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  are.  wo 
fear,  another  case  of  history  repeating  itself. 
They  closely  resemble  the  White  Australian. 

C'ovkt  not  your  neighbor’s  property,  nor 
envy  bis  success.  This  would  be  wicked.  But 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  emulate  his  good 
example,  or  try  to  beat  him  out  of  sight  in 
raising  good  crops. 

Kerosene  the  chicken  houses  freely  and 
often.  Don’t  forget  tbe  bottom  ot  tbo  perches 
where  lice  most,  do  congregate.  Give  fresh 
water;  keep  it  in  tbo  shade.  Give  plenty  of 
greeu  food — pnrslane,  so  plentiful  now,  is 
good.  Remove  the  droppings  at  least  once  a 
week. 

If  ever  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  were  enthusiastic 
over  any  sraall  fruit,  be  was  so  in  regard  to 
tbe  Bid  well  Strawberry.  We  tested  it  beside 
roanv  other  kiuds.  but  it  did  not  do  well  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Mr.  Roe  now  says  that 
“there  was  a  time  when  lie  thought  the  Bid- 
well  the  best  of  its  kind  for  him  and  others  to 
grow,  but,  time  and  more  experience  have 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  belief." 

Chicago  deserves  all  of  her  grand  progress, 
if  only  for  her  liberality  in  supplying  ample 
park  room  for  her  population,  and  within 
reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Tbe 
sight  of  the  crowds  which  expand  through 
these  breathing  places  of  the  great  city  on 
Sabbath  days  is  finer  than  can  be  seen  in  any 
walled  bathed  ml— more  promising,  both  for 
humanity  and  religion. 

The  country  about,  the  Rural  Grounds  was 
blessed  with  h  fine  rain  last  Tuesday,  which 
“went  through."  It  will  not  help  early  pota¬ 
toes  planted  in  the  usual  wav  much,  as  they 
were  severely  checked;  but  it  will  help  the 
trenched  and  mulched  potatoes,  which,  though 
backward  before,  will  now  continue  growth 
without  interruption.  The  season  has  been, 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  ns  in  many  other 
places,  one  that  will  severely  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  Rural’s  system  of  potato  culture. 

It  {r  true  that  the  greatest  difficulty  about 
plum-growing,  in  some  soils,  is  their  invet¬ 
erate  proneness  to  rot  just,  as  they  ure  ripen¬ 
ing.  and  after  having  received  a  great  deal  of 
vain, laborious  care.  It  is  true, too,  apparently 
everywhere, that  the  Lombard, Gage  and  Rich¬ 
land  Damson  are  tbe  surest  producers  among 
the  old  domestic  sorts,  but  they,  too,  ure  lost 
by  rot.  Ou  the  other  hand,  reports  scarcely 
do  justice  to  the  Obickasaws,  Their  juiciness 
see  ins  to  drown  the  cureulio  larv.-p.  When  they 
bear  satisfactorily — the  Miner  especially — 
they  ure  very  handsome;  they  carry  and  keep 
well;  they  make  a  superior  marmalade,  aud 
they  seem  as  hardy  as  the  native  wild  plum, 
while  much  neater  and  cleaner  in  growth  and 
foliage,  especially  some  new  sorts.  Although 
eaten  from  Hie  tree  with  approval  by  most 
people,  they  are  inferior  as  dessert  fruit  to  tbe 
luscious  and  fine-  textured[Gages. 
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STUDY  OF  PEACHES. 

The:  classification  of  peaches  and  the  terms 
used,  are  to  beginners  matters  of  so  much 
mystery  that,  to  make  them  better  understood, 
we  have  re-engraved,  from  the  Gardeners’ 


Chronicle,  of  England,  some  cuts  by  means 
of  which  we  will  try  to  make  plain  some  of 
the  characteristics  by  which  peaches  are 
described. 

First,  we  shall  find  them  divided  into  two 
great  classes— large  and  small-flowered.  The 
first,  Fig.  340  (p.  504),  has  well  developed  petals, 
and,  on  looking  at  a  tree  in  bloom,  the  flowers 
are  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it.  The  small- 
flowered,  Fig.  341,  have  the  petals  so  feebly  de¬ 


veloped  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  and  a  careless 
observer  might  not  even  notice  the  flowers. 
At  Fig.  347,  we  show  another  class  of  flowers, 


in  which  the  pistils  protrude  beyond, and  come 
in  advance  of  the  stamens.  Those  varieties  of 
peaches,  which  are  self- producing,  never  be¬ 
long  to  this  or  to  the  small  flowered  class; 


Fig.  345. 


but  to  the  large-flowered  class,  in  which  fer¬ 
tilization  takes  place  before  the  petals  opeu, 
in  full  bloom  ou  a  true.  These  classes  are  each 
subdivided  as  the  leaves  have,  or  have  not, 
“glands.”  The  glands,  when  they  exist,  are 
enlargements  ou  the  bases  of  the  leaves  or  ou 
the  leaf-stalks,  and  vary  in  shape  and  also  iu 
numbers.  When  they  are  round,  as  seen  on 
the  loaf- stalk,  in  Fig.  343,  they  are  called 
globose  (globe-shaped) ;  when  of  the  shape  of 


those  seen  in  Fig.  343,  they  are  called  reni- 
form  or  kidney-shaped.  Just  what  is  the 
object  of  these  glands,  no  one  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  they  secrete  a  gummy 
and  aromatic  fluid,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
those  varieties  destitute  of  glands  are  most 
subject  to  mildew. 

Again,  peaches  are  divided  as  to  the  tena¬ 
city  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  pits  or 
stones,  which  difference  arises  from  the  degree 
to  which  the  fibrous  cords  which  connect  the 
pulp,  while  growing,  to  the  stone  decay 
next  to  the  atone  at  maturity.  Why  one  va¬ 
riety  “rots”  more  and  becomes  free,  and  an¬ 
other  does  not  “rot”  at  all,  or  how  it  is  effect¬ 
ed,  no  one,  so  far,  has  given  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  reveal.  At  Fig.  344,  we  show  a 
“free  stone" — one  in  which,  at  full  maturity, 
there  is  literally  noadherence  between  pulp  aud 
pit,  except  just  ahout  the  uuion  of  both  to  the 
stem.  At  Fig.  345,  is  shown  a  “cling,”  and 
in  this  the  union  is  so  close  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  separate  them,  even  with  a  knife.  In 
Fig.  346,  is  shown  an  intermediate,  which 
may  be  classed  as  a  “semi-cling.”  A  little 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  this  matter  will 
make  the  descriptions  of  peaches  much  more 
completely  understood. 


NEED  OF  TESTING. 

New  varieties  of  fruit  :  shall  we  try  them? 
In  reply  to  this,  I  think  every  one  should  fol¬ 
low  his  own  inclination,  bearing  in  mind  that 
he  that  plants  the  best  of  the  old  kinds,  is  on 
the  best  platform.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the  new 
things  that  come  with  much  praise,  are  not 
so  good  as  the  old.  I  am  sure  that  a  dezeu 
plants  of  the  small  fruits  are  sufficient  to  test 
the  kiud,  prancing  that  a  fortune  may  be  lost 
by  not  taking  bold  of  something  that  is  far 
better  than  the  old.  One  tree  will  test  the 
apple,  pear  and  peach,  not  positively  but 
practically;  it  will  show  whether  one  had 
better  try  more  or 
not.  I  have  tried 
apples  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  think  it 
safe  to  say,  “Be¬ 
lieve  what  you  see 
and  not  much 
more.  ”  There  is  so 
much  explained  by 
the  tree  agent 
when  he  says,  “I 
sell  a  new  pear  tree 
for  one  dollar,  aud 
pay  the  man  that 
grew  it  50  cents.  1 
make  50  cents  sell¬ 
ing  the  new  varie¬ 
ty.  That’s  business. 

I  sell  an  old  kind 
for  50  cents,  and 
have  to  pay  the 
party  that  grew  it 
40  cents,  and  I  get 
10  cents  for  selling  it;  that  don’t  pay ;  give  me 
something  new.” 

Every  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  newer  variety  shows  whether  it  has  merit 
or  not.  If  it  is  got  up  to  sell,  it  will  soon  die 
out;  if  it  comes  by  merit,  it  will  stay  without 
the  help  of  the  tree  agent.  Buy  nothing  new 
except  it  comes  from  a  responsible  party,  that 
has  a  reputation  to  lose.  Aud  yet  don’t  say 
that,  all  new  varieties  are  no  improvement; 
for  among  the  latter  there  are  real  improve¬ 
ments.  We  could  hardly  go  back  to  the  po¬ 
tato  of  50  years  ago;  peaches  would  be  sadly 
cut  short  if  we  had  to  give  up  all  the  newer 
kiuds,  and  in  this  section  going  back  50  years 
would  tnRe  out  most  of  the  valuable  pears( 
aud  going  a  short  period  further  back, 
would  ruin  our  apple  orchards.  There  are 
good  things  coming  all  the  time  with  the  poor; 
but  to  sift  them  out  by  testiug  seems  the  only 
practical  solution  of  the  case,  and  don’t  be 
afraid  to  let  your  neighbor  know  what  you 
are  doing.  j.  j,  b. 


Scarce i, y  a  week  passes  in  which  we  fail 
to  see  accounts  of  swindles  practiced  upon 
farmers  by  “commission  merchants.”  They 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  section ;  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  infested  by  the  sharp¬ 
ers  who  beguile  the  “graugers”  almost  always 
by  the  same  devise— the  promise  ol’  extraordi¬ 
narily  large  returns  for  the  goods  consigned 
to  them.  They  seem  to  take  a  positive  plea¬ 
sure  in  cheating  farmers,  whom  they  appear 
to  cousider  fair  *  'game.”  The  satisfaction 
they  derive  from  their  dishonest  gaius  is  ap¬ 
parently  enhanced  by  the  recollection  of  the 
source  from  which  it„is.  made.  There  is  no 


doubt  some  of  the  gratification  is  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  their  customer’s  loss  was 
chiefly  caused  by  his  own  greed— his  desire  to 
get  an  extraordinarily  large  profit.  Some  of 
the  “firms”  make  a  regularly  organized 
business  of  cheating  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity  by  sheer  dishonesty.  Several  of  these 
have  been  denounced,  from  time  to  time,  in 
this  Department,  and  their  methods  of  swin¬ 
dling  have  been  fully  exposed.  A  few  of  them 
have  made  large  fortunes  out  Of  their  own 
dishonesty  aud  the  gullibility  of  their  dupes. 
They  start  “houses”  in  several  places  at  the 
same  time,  generally  under  different  names, 
and  each  acts  as  “reference”  for  any  of  the 
othera  Sometimes  they  have  two  “firms”  in 
the  same  place,  engaged  in  different  lines  of 
business — one,  for  example,  as  a  commission 
house;  another  in  the  banking  business — and 
one  always  highly  recommends  the  other.  A 
twin  concern  that  has  been  cheating  farmers 
for  several  years  all  over  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  whose  headquarters  were  in  Boston,  with 
“braucb”  offices  elsewhere,  was  broken  up 
about  three  months  ago,  as  related  in  the 
Eye-opener.  Its  dishonest  gains  were  over  a 
million  dollars.  Others, .when  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.,  are  plentiful  and  low-priced,  send 
“agents”  through  the  rural  districts,  offering 
higher  prices  than  those  that  can  be  got  from 
the  regular  well-known  dealers,  and  by  their 
plausible  manner  and  glowing  promises  these 
secure  heavy  consignments  for  the  frauds  they 
fittingly  represent.  Others,  having  found  out 
the  names  and  addresses  of  farmers,  like  other 
swindlers,  through  the  lists  constantly  kept 
for  sale  by  “dealers  iu  names,”  or  in  some 
other  way,  appeal  for  consignments  through 
the  United  States  mails. 

In  all  cases  the  out-and-out  swindlers  adopt 
one  of  two  plans— they  either  never  make  any 
returns  at  all,  and  put  off  their  dupes  by 
promises  until  they  themselves  are  ready  to 
“Hit,”  or  they  make  returns  at  high  prices  for 
the  early  consignments,  in  order  to  secure 

larger  ones  from 
their  first  customer 
and  his  neighbors, 
and  then,  when 
they  have  made  a 
good  “haul”  they 
invariably  “shut 
down”  on  the 
“boodle.”  Their 
agents  are  very  ac¬ 
tive  throughout 
the  country  just 
now,  and  the  “ag¬ 
ent”  and  “princi¬ 
pal,”  under  differ¬ 
ent  names,  are  fre¬ 
quently  identical. 
Harvest  with  the 
farmer  is  usually 
the  forerunner  of 
harvest  with  them 
also. 

Another  class 
consists  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  who,  either 
personally  or  through  their  employes,  surrep¬ 
titiously  examine  the  packages  sent  to  rival 
houses  iu  the  same  town,  as  they  lie  at  the 
railroad  depot  or  in  the  express  company's 
office,  aud  thus  find  out  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
signors,  and  straightway  write  to  them,  offer¬ 
ing  better  terms  than  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  from  the  men  to  whom 
they  have  usually  shipped  their  goods.  Often, 
allured  by  the  high  quotations,  they  change 
their  consignees,  but  almost  invariably  for 
the  worse;  for  the  new  concern  having  given 
figures  really  higher  than  the  legitimate  mar¬ 
ket  will  permit,  makes  up  the  difference  by 
under  counting  or  under-weighing  the  goods 
sent;  or  making  extravagaut  charges,  or 
claiming  damages  where  none  exist. 

The  regular  market  prices  for  all  staple 
products  are  generally  well  known,  and  can 
always  be  easily  learnt  iu  every  section .  If 
any  concern  offers  much  better  terms  thau 
these,  however  plausible  the  ground  ou  which 
the  offer  is  based,  the  concern  should  be  dis¬ 
trusted,  aud  investigated  before  any  confidence 
is  placed  in  it.  If  a  well  known  house  does  so, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  preparing  to  “burst 
up;”  it  is  certainly  taking  the  surest  road  to 
such  a  catastrophe.  If  an  unknown  concern 
makes  such  an  offer,  it  intends  to  swindle  you 
in  oue  way  or  another  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  aud  with  or  without  intention  It  will  do 
so  in  the  long  run  in  the  tenth.  Too  much 
caution  cannot  be  observed  in  selecting  the 
persons  to  whom  property  is  entrusted.  The 
“confidence  game”  is  played  upon  farmers  by 
“merchants”  iu  fine  stores  as  often  as  by 
sharpers  iu  the  streets. 

To  Many  Inquirers.— We  have  had  sever¬ 
al  inquiries  about  various  advertised  nostrums 
for  rheumatism ;  we  have  never  had  a  touch 
of  the  disease  ourselves,  nor  has  anybody 
among  our  acquaintances  been  lately  afflicted, 
so  we  do  not  know  from  actual  experience 
the  effects  of  any  one  of  them.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  any  of  them  is  a  whit 


Fig.  344. 


Fig.  346. 

lessness  of  the  nostrums. . . . The  Chicago 

School  Agency,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  sent  us 
an  advertisement  offering  $10  to  850  “to 
every  person  sending  valuable  information  of 
vacancies  and  ueeds.”  Investigation  shows 
that  It  is  a  “snide”  coucern:  no  such  firm  is 
known  at  the  address  giveu.  We  denounce 
it  here,  because  other  papers  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  careful  about  investigating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  advertisements  sent  to  them. 
Those  who  admit  this  “ad.”  however,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  swindled,  and  their  patrons  who  deal 
with  the  fraud  are  certain  to  be  so  treated. 


more  efficacious  than  the  remedies  prescribed 
by  a  good  local  doctor,  or  to  be  found  among 
the  stock  of  the  next  drug  store,  while  we  are 
certain  many  of  them  are  much  less  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  a 
sorely  afflicted  patient  on  whom  we  might 
experiment  with  the  various  nostrums  about 
which  questions  are  asked  of  us;  but  we  do 
not  know  of  one  afflicted  with  diseases  enough 
to  take  a  tithe  of  the  nostrums  about  whose 


Fig.  343. 

merits  we  are  supposed  to  be  competent  to 
decide  ....... F.  W.  Hoyt,  alias  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Work  Company,  is,  or  rather  was,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  concern  which  advertised  for  “ladies  and 
young  girls  for  permanent  employment,  by 
which  they  would  earn  from  $8  to  $50  a  week” 
on  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  Samples  of 
work  were  furnished  on  a  deposit  of  $1,  “as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith  ”  Some  received 
wretched  stuff,  not  worth  a  quarter  of  the 
“deposit;”  others  received  nothing.  Hoyt 
absconded,  and  in  his  office  were  found  over 
2,000  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
some  begging  the  return  of  the  deposits, 
others  upbraiding  the  rascal.  He  is  thought 
to  have  cleared  about  $  10.000,  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  start  a  similar  swindle,  under  a  new 
name,  in  some  other  place — Yes,  and  he  will 

find  just  as  many  dupes  as  before . 

D.  C.  Thomson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  of  Brahmo 
Yan  notoriety,  has  lately  begun  to  issue  red 
and  green  “bonds”  offering  to  holders  $5  of 
“Yan”  for  $2.  In  it  the  concern  styles  itself 
“Importing  aud  Manufacturing  Chemists.” 
It  occupies  a  small,  dingy  room  away  in 
upper  Broadway ;  the  “principal”  of  the  hum¬ 
bug  is  never  “fiudable;”  no  information  is 
ever  attainable  by  callers;  and  the  Yan  itself 
is  a  humbug  and  Thompson  &  Co.,  no  better. 
Of  late  swindlers  have  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  this  bond  and  coupon  “business.”  The  form 
appears  to  give  a  “kind  of  a  sort”  of  assurance 
of  the  worth  of  the  stuff  advertised,  and  the 
stability  and  reliability  of  the  concern  that 
offers  it,  especially  when  the  thing  is  stamped 
—as  all  are — but  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  one 
single  honest  concern  that  practices  this  bond 
and  coupon  dodge.  Without  a  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  every  concern  that  sends  out  such  things 
is  a  humbug  or  swindler,  so  far  as  our  exper¬ 
ience  goes. 

We  have  refused  to  advertise  for  George  W. 
Shaw,  Boston,  Mass.,  what  he  claims  to 
be  a  nostrum  for  removing  small-pox  marks 
aud  atso  a  depilatory  for  removing  super¬ 
fluous  hair.  We  do  not  cousider  the  con¬ 
cern  to  be  what  it  represents  itself  to  be; 
nor  do  we  believe  in  the  efficiency  or  harm- 
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King  &  Company,  Oswego,  N.  Y. — Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  custom  and  hand-made 
harness,  showing  the  various  styles  of  har¬ 
ness  which  they  have  been  so  successfully 
making.  If  you  need  a  harness  send  for  this 
circular  and  read  it.  We  believe  this  house 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  that  they  will  give 
just  such  goods  as  they  advertise. 

Annual  Catalogue  op  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  for  1881-6,  containing  a 
full  list  of  students  and  other  information  con¬ 
cerning  that  excellent  school.  All  interested 
should  send  for  it  to  R.  G.  Baird,  Secretary, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  (society  for  the  year  1884, 
Fart  II.,  Rooert  Manning,  Secretary,  Boston, 
Mass. — This  is  a  full  report  of  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  shows  held  during  the  year,  and  of 
the  prizes  awarded. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Register  of 
Furduk  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.— This 
school  should  be  overrun  with  Indiana’s  smart 
boys  and  girls.  Hend  to  Richard  M.  Swan,  | 
Register,  for  a  copy,  and  give  it  careful  con-  J 
sideralion. 

Catalogue  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Kansas,  for  1884-5,  in  which 
will  be  found  full  particulars  of  this  young  but 
vigorous  school.  Success  to  it!  Send  to  Geo. 

T.  Fairchild,  President,  Manhattan,  Kansas, 
for  a  copy. 

THE  FIRST  GUN. 


Allow  me  to  indorse  thB  method  of  po¬ 
tato  culture  by  the  trench-mulch  system  re¬ 
commended  in  the  Rural  of  April  11th.  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  sj  stem,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  complete  surprise  to  myself  and 
neighbors.  I  planted  tbe  Beauty  of  Hebron 
aud  Early  Rose  and  dug  the  first  mess  from 
tbe  former  ou  the  12th  of  June— three  weeks 
earlier  than  1  have  ever  had  potatoes  from 
my  garden  before,  and  averaging  in  size 
nearly  as  large  as  tieu's  eggs.  I  have  had  a 
bountiful  supply  every  day  since,  aud  at  the 
end  of  June  there  were  no  small  ones  to  feed 
to  the  cows-,  but  all  were  fit  for  the  table  and 


in  fine  condition.  I  shall  not  think  of  plantirg 
potatoes  in  any  other  way  hereafter. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  william  hewitt. 


I  used  to  think  while  they  were  small 
And  running  out  to  play. 

How  two  would  be,  in  manhood’s  prime, 
Afar  some  future  day; 

And  other  two,  as  women,  grown 
So  noble,  good  and  fair, 

And  hoped  their  paths,  unlike  my  own, 
would  be  more  free  front  care. 

My  plans  for  them— air  castles  all— 

Theu  seemed  so  wise  so  grand; 

My  eldest  hoy  I  thought  would  rise 
And,  maybe,  rule  the  land. 

My  daughters,  fitly  trained,  might  grace 
Homes  In  palatial  halls, 

Where  not  a  storm  could  blight  their  life 
Within  those  sheltered  walls. 

My  youngest,  born  an  orator. 

Wltli.tougue  so  free  and  clear. 

Would  spellbound  hold  the  listening  throngs 
That  came  Ills  words  to  hear. 

Perhaps  the  glorious  temperance  cause 
Might  tlnd  In  him  a  friend. 

And  have  the  wrongs  It  sought  to  cure 
Brought  to  a  speedy  end. 

Time  glides  away,  and  now  I  look 
Back  o'er  the  fleeting  years. 

On  some  rest  clouds,  as  scenes  appear 
To  eyes  when  dimmed  with  tears. 

And  humbled  now,  I  sec  In  ull 
The  leadings  of  God's  hand. 

Perhaps  'ttvas  better  as  it  Is, 

Thao  Just  the  way  I  planned. 

Our  first  born  (dear,  ambitious  boy) 

Was  early  called  to  God; 

Alt,  sadly  then,  our  lips  wc  pressed 
To  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 

It  came  so  sudden,  like  a  bolt 
From  nut,  a  summer  sky; 

Our  prayers  all  theu  seemed  spent  on  air, 
Too  sad  to  bear  reply. 

And  then  one  sister's  steps  grew  slow, 
Though  vain  we  tried  to  save. 

But  e’er  the  snow  a  new- fllled  mound 
Was  near  her  brother's  made. 

Aud  as  we  left  them  to  their  rest 
Fatih  whispered  o'er  and  o’er, 

“Rejolcel  rejoice!  life's  crushing  ills 
Will  never  blight  them  more.” 

The  mlsslon-fleld  In  India  called 
Another  to  its  ranks - 
She  helps  Ihe  Word  of  Life  to  bring 
To  some,  uear  Ganges'  banks. 

Hard  were  our  pleadings,  vain  we  strove 
Her  wish  to  turn  aside; 

“Let  her  depart,"  God  seemed  to  speak, 

“l  will  her  footsteps  guide.” 

Our  youngest-born  is  'Death  our  roof, 

With  others  at  his  side; 


No  daughter  could  be  more  to  us 
Than  his  unselfish  bride. 

Our  homo,  a  most  Inviting  spot, 

By  him  Is  made  more  fair. 

And  Heaven  seems  nearer  when  Ids  voice 
Leads  us  in  dBily  prayer. 

SOPHIA  C.  GARR5TT. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 

BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


THE  NOBILITY  AS  IT  WAS. 

So  much  do  the  cbivalric  ages  figure  in 
poetry,  fiction  and  folk-lore,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  person  not  interested  in  the  still  visible 
remnants  of  those  heroic  times  —  ruined  cas¬ 
tles  and  a  decayed  nobility.  The  former,  in 
their  hoary  condition  aud  impregnable  situa¬ 
tion,  preserves  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
which  the  latter,  with  their  high  sounding 
titles  and  low- ebbed  state,  affect  in  vain. 
History  tells  us  all  about  feudal  wars,  and 
feudal  oppression  which  extended  over  kings 
and  peasants,  gradual^  leading  to  revolts 
from  the  latter  and  the  dismemberiueut  of  the 
empire  by  foreign  invasions.  But  there  is 
room  for  a  chapter  upon  their  internal  affairs, 
their  relations  with  each  other  and  their  peas¬ 
ant  subjects,  before  we  dwell  in  another  ar¬ 
ticle  upou  their  present  fallen  condition. 

A  German  landed  noble —  and  there  were 
few  that  were  not  landed  in  those  times — rep¬ 
resented  something  of  the  Scriptural  patri¬ 
archs,  the  oppressive  landlord,  the  chief  of  a 
Scottish  clan.  He,  as  Bole  chief  and  judge  of 
his  domiuiou,  was  a  mixture  of  arbitrariness 
and  maguanimity.  Lawless,  he  governed  with 
an  iron  will.  Himself  an  imperious  vassal  of 
the  king,  he  required  obedient  vassalage  from 
all  his  owu  subjects.  Exacting  serfdom,  he 
fought  and  harangued  for  liberty.  Incon¬ 
sistent,  yet  withal  brave,  generous,  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  pious;  possessing  all  the  vices  of 
unrestrained  power,  with  all  tbe  virtues  of 
inherent  nobility.  As  the  chief  figure  of  a 
social  state  still  in  its  infant  civilization,  still 
unswathed  with  tbe  finer  harmonies  of  social 
order,  he  may  be  said  to  represent  a  noble 
barbarian  trying  to  look  at  home  in  a  new 
situation.  Laws  were  required,  and  he  made 
them,  still  with  his  weapons.  Civilization  de¬ 
manded  a  stationary  habitation, aud  heerected 
a  fortress.  Religion  preached  the  refinement 
of  barbaric  virtues,  and  be  left  the  war-gods 
of  the  forest  for  the  wars  of  the  Crusades. 
Objects  only  were  changed,  means  were  still 
the  same,  As  a  result,  peace  was  nowhere 
long.  He  commanded  everywhere,  and  so 
exacted  everywhere.  His  cities  grew  in 
strength  and  revolted  successfully;  his  pea¬ 
santry  were  put  under  heavier  tribute  to 
cover  the  loss,  and  revolted  likewise,  but  with 
less  success  because  less  organized. 

These  peasant  revolts  furnish  the  best  proof 
of  the  nobility’s  tyranny  and  exaction,  for 
there  is  no  more  peaceful  and  loDgsuffering 
individual  than  a  German,  born  and  raised  to 
husbandry.  Few  ever  left  their  villages, 
those  got  no  further  than  the  nearest  town  for 
trade.  News  of  the  discordant,  warring  world 
seldom  reached  them,  and  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  must  have  l>een  great, 
indeed,  to  impel  such  desperate  uprisings. 
Every  military  assistance  he  brought  to  his 
kiug;  every  new  adventure  in  the  field  of 
couquest  meant  fresh  taxes  and  levies  upon 
his  peasantry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  noble 
had  nothing  in  common  with  his  people,  or 
they  with  him.  The  glory  of  bis  military  ex¬ 
ploits  was  exclusively  his,  the  labor  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  most  important  means  thereto — food 
aud  brawn,  was  solely  theirs.  He  could  live 
in  his  castle  behind  trenches  aud  drawbridges, 
with  his  own  private  chapel  for  worship,  and 
his  noble  retinue  for  society,  while  his  people 
were  scattered  over  his  broad  acres  seeing  so 
little  of  their  master  and  high  life,  as  to  make 
a  holiday  of  that  rare  event.  To  most  of 
them,  he  represented  the  power  and  majesty 
of  their  king,  and  the  abuse  of  their  rights 
must  have  been  great,  indeed,  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  revolt  in  breasts  inured  to  reverence. 

Some  isolated  instances  of  true  patriarchal 
government  are  ou  record,  however.  Aud 
these  fathers  of  the  people  have  long  been 
deservedly  canuonized  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Beautiful  traditions  and  legends  clus¬ 
ter  around  their  memory  and  the  ruins  of 
their  castles,  just  as  tragic  tales  aud  ghost  stories 
suggest  themselves  at  the  mention  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  noble;  and  the  peasant  doffs  his  cap 
reverentially  before  the  one,  while  he  passes 
tbe  abode  of  the  other  in  .hurried  fear  and 
disgust.  One  of  these  beautiful  legends  is 
embodied  in  a  popular  ballad  of  a  certain 
countof  W  ur  term  berg.  At  a  banquet,  to  which 
all  the  dukes,  counts,  anti  barons  of  Germany 
were  invited,  each  naturally  fell  to  praising 
his  own  domains,  and  held  forth  its  particular 
riches  or  advantages.  One  boasted  of  hold¬ 
ing  his  rich  towns  still  lu  subjection;  another 
exulted  in  broad  acres  and  golden  harvests: 
a  third  held  aloft  the  decanter  and  boasted 
that  they  were  all  dependent  upon  his  rich 
weinbergs  for  tbe  precious  juice;  a  fourth  felt 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1884 
D.  W.  Beadle,  Secretary. — This  book  of 
nearly  300  pages,  contains  the  essavs  and  ad¬ 
dresses  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  for  the 
year,  and.  what  is  much  better,  the  verbatim 
reports  of  tbe  talks  and  discussions  called  out 
by  these  papers.  However  good  an  essay  may 
be,  it  nearly  always  calls  out  some  practical 
remarks  from  workers  in  that  line,  that  con¬ 


Fig.  340.  (See  page  503.) 

tain  a  truth  well  to  be  remembered.  This 
society  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  more 
knowledge  among  its  members,  and  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  just  fitted  to  give  tbe  needed  assistance. 
It  is  sent  free  to  every  member  by  addressing 
the  Secretary. 

Architectural  Studies,  Part  I.— Twelve 
designs  for  low  cost  houses,  shown  on  a  large 
scale,  with  very  full  details,  with  which  are 
given  specifications,  bills  of  material  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  cost  —  a  book  that  will  meet  the 
wants  of  many  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  house.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $1  00, 
by  the  Publisher,  Wm.  T.  Comstock,  No.  6 
Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  Potter,  Tiverton  Four  Corners, 
R.  I. — Circular  of  the  Willson  spring  whiffle- 
tree  for  all  purposes,  showing  how  it  is  made 
and  used.  We  have  been  using  these  on  the 
Western  New  York  Rural  Farm,  and  find 
them  very  strong,  and  they  entirely  relieve 
the  shoulders  of  the  team  from  all  shocks  and 
jars.  Altogether  we  like  them  very  much. 


WAGES  IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

I  think  Mary  Wager-Fisher  made  a  mistake 
in  one  of  her  late  letters  about  mill  hands 
haviug  such  high  wages  In  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory.  They  have  $35  a  month.  The  mills 
have  been  running  only  three  quarters  time 
for  the  last  18  months.  I  think  you  like  to 
have  correct  iofor niation,  and  as  I  live  close 
to  a  saw-mill  1  know.  At  the  above  rate  the 
men  get  very  little  wages  per  month.  The 
account  of  the  wages  of  other  classes  was  cor¬ 
rect.  Cracking  this  country 
up  so  high,  produces  a  flow 
of  immigration,  and  the  poor 
fellows  come  here  and  growl 
like  bears  with  sore  heads. 

J.  R.  s. 

GOOD  SENSE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing 
from  Missouri,  says:  “We 
are  using  a  ham  that  weigh¬ 
ed  50  pounds,  closely  trim¬ 
med,  tender  and  fine,  from  a 
Berkshire  pig  18  months  old 
— rather  heavy  for  a  small 
Berkshire!”  Yes,  too  heavy. 
I  should  have  preferred  to 
shorten  that  pig’s  life  by 
about  half,  thereby  saving 
one  Winter’s  feed  and  keep, 
and  having  the  hams,  when 
cured,  of  less  size  and  at  less 
expense. 

A  small  stream  of  water 
affording  a  wallowing  place 
for  tbe  hogs  is  recommended  as  a  requisite  in 
a  model  hog  pasture.  This  may  do  well 
enough  where  swine  plague  has  never  been 
known,  but  wherever  it  has  appeared,  these 
small  streams  are  among  the  surest  means 
of  its  continuance  aud  spread.  Beware  of 
sluggish  streams  and  pools  of  standing  wa¬ 
ter,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer  and  in  the  Fall.  Keep  the  hogs 
away  from  all  such  places,  and  see  that  they 
are  supplied  daily  with  good  water. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.  Phil.  Thrifton. 


Remedy  for  Quack  Grass.  If  those  who 
are  troubled  with  Quack  Grass  will  give  their 
hogs  a  chance  at  the  pest,  they  will  clear  the 
ground  of  every  root.  p.  m. 


fur  U^omra. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


WHEN  THE  CHILDREN  HAVE  GROWN  UP. 


proud  in  mines  of  silver  and  other  valuable 
ore;  a  fifth  thought  himself  the  most  envied 
in  bis  land  full  of  rich  couveuts  and  rich  sub¬ 
jects.  Mean  while  the  Count  of  Wiiriemberg  sip¬ 
ped  his  wine  thoughtfully  and  said  not  a  word- 
When  they  had  exhausted  tbeir  stock  of  self- 
congratulations,  he  arose  and,  acknowledging 
that  he  could  lay  claim  to  ueitber  of  these 
things  in  bis  beloved  Wurtemberg,  being  but 
chiefly  composed  of  the  great  Black  Forest 
aud  poor  tracts  of  laud,  yet  it  contained  a 
treasure  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  then- 
summed  up  wealth.  It  was  that  he  could  lay 
himself  down  in  perfect  confidence  of  safety 
and  reverence  uuder  the  roof  of  1- la  poorest 
subject.  There  was  sileDce  for  a  time.  Then 
the  goblets  were  raised  all  along  the  festive 
board,  aud  Germany’s  dukes,  and  counts,  and 
barons  proclaimed  the  Count  of  Wiirtemberg 
the  richest  of  them  all. 

Beautiful  and  beneficent  as  such  relations 
between  lord  and  subject  may  be,  the  feudal 
system,  on  the  whole,  resulted  in  general  op¬ 
pressions  ami  national  weakness.  Old  time 
romances  have  tbeir  charm  in  tournaments, 
and  gauntlets,  and  draw-bridges,  and  battle¬ 
ments;  love  sick  youths  and  maidens  still 
dream  of  cavaliers  and  ladies;  but  sensible 
people  are  glad  of  these  more  prosy  times  and 
general  equality.  The  nobility  has  lost  much 
of  its  glittering  uselessuess,  while  the  common 
people  have  gained  their  rightful  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 


THE  WORTH  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDU¬ 
CATION. 

The  season  of  college  commencements  has 
just  closed,  and  a  vast  army  of  strong  young 
men  and  womea  are  turning  to  search  for 
tbeir  life  work.  Or  course  they  will  find  that 
life  is  a  school,  full  of  problems  and  inflexible 
axioms  which  must  lie  met,  but  there  is  no 
better  introduction  than  a  practical  college 
education.  Our  institutions  are  growing  more 
and  more  practical  each  year.  The  parent 
wbo  does  not  encourage  and  open  the  way  for 
a  child  to  obtain  an  education,  has  deprived 
him  of  a  heritage  which  fortune  can  never 
buy.  A  poor  woman  of  my  acquaintance  who 
has  five  children,  says  she  is  determined  to 
give  each  one  of  them  one  term  at  least  in 
some  good  college,  and  that  will  probably  in¬ 
spire  them  to  work  their  way  through.  , 

Study  a  year,  and  teach  a  year,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  obtain  a  practical  drill.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  rich  to  complete  a  valu¬ 
able  course  of  study.  Less  money  is  required 


PteffUaufouss 


To  preserve  the 
richness  of  color  or 
delicacy  of  tint  of 
your  summer  dresses, 
make  suds  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  Ivory  Soap, 
allow  to  cool  until 
lukewarm,  then  wash 
your  dresses  in  the 
solution.  Ordinary 
soaps  contain  too 
much  alkali,  which  in 
a  short  time  bleaches 
the  color  and  destroys 
its  beauty.  Prof-  Silli- 
man,  of  Vale  College, 
says, “The  Ivory  Soap 
“can  not  injure  the 
“most  delicate  labric.” 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cuke  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  cun  not  get  ii  of  tbeir 
grocer,  ff  six  two-eeut stamps,  to  pay  postage,  arc 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  I’lcusu 
mention  this  paper. 
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for  dress  than  if  the  young  lady  or  gentleman 
entered  society.  Our  strongest  men  and  wo¬ 
men  come  from  the  country.  Their  robust 
health  fits  them  fordoing  much  mental  work, 
and  rural  women  as  a  rule  give  their  children 
good  moral  training  and  sensible  aspirations. 
If  upon  this  foundation  is  based  a  broad, 
thorough  education,  the  edifice  erected  will 
be  one  useful,  durable  and  beautiful.  The 
men  and  women  who  rule  the  future  will  be 
those  who  think;  aud  may  many  farmers’ 
sons  and  daughters  be  largely  represented. 

EMMA  C.  STOUT. 

Domestic  Ccotiomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


MODERNIZING  LOW  WINDOWS. 

Many  an  old-fashioned  house  has  the  win¬ 
dows  wide  and  low,  entirely  unlike  those  in 
the  modern  style.  These  can  be  made  so  that 
persons  in  the  room  cannot  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  tbe  long,  narrow  win¬ 
dow  of  the  times.  To  modernize  them,  pro¬ 
cure  curtain  stuff  Of  the  proper  length,  cut  a 


per  is  varied  occasionally  by  cake  and  enough 
sauce  on  the  whole  table  for  one  healthy  per¬ 
son.  At  some  farms  salt  pork  takes  the  place 
of  the  beef;  but  such  things  as  sweet  milk  and 
cream  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Now,  city  people  come  to  the  country,  as  a 
rule,  to  rest  and  recuperate,  and  they  crave  a 
variety  of  the  numerous  vegetables  that  can 
be  bad  with  a  little  trouble  and  which  are  so 
wholesome  a3  well  as  appetizing,  and  the  many 
delicious  fruits  that  are  so  conducive  to  good 
health.  Now,  I  am  not  writing  this  simply  to 
find  fault  with  country  board,  but  because  I 
regret  that  farmers  are  not  living  up  to  their 
opportunities.  It  is  evident  that  no  class  can 
live  as  well  as  farmers,  for  all  good  products 
come  from  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  can  have 
them  perfectly  fresh  and  more  completely 
matured  than  is  possible  for  the  city  resident. 
Yet  it  is  a  sadly  evident  fact  that  city  people 
have  a  greater  variety  and  better  supply  of 
vegetables  on  their  tables,  than  farmers  of  the 
same  degree  of  prosperity.  I  am  not  advoca¬ 
ting  a  change  simply  for  those  who  take  board¬ 
ers;  but  for  all  farmers  who  do  not  supply  these 
wholesome,  delicious,  and  health-giving  pro¬ 
ducts  every  day  to  their  families,  who  are  of 
more  consequence  than  boarders  for  a  few 


of  the  paper  and  paste  it  in  your  note  or  re¬ 
cipe  book; 

GLOSS  FOR  STARCH. 

One  half  ounce  of  paraffine,  one-balf  ounce 
of  ammonia,  one-half  ounce  of  white  wax, 
four  ounces  of  glycerine,  six  ounces  of  water- 
white  kerosene,  one-half  ounce  stearine. 

Put  the  wax  iuto  kerosene,  let  it  dissolve, 
then  add  glycerine  and  ammonia,  then  the 
remaining  ingredients;  heat  on  back  of  stove 
till  all  are  dissolved,  then  bottle.  Add  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  cooked  starch,  to 
be  put  in  before  cooking.  When  this  is  cold, 
make  a  little  cold  water  starch  and  add  to  it, 
stirring  well  together. 

This  is  used  after  the  shirts  are  dried  from 
the  wash,  and  if  any  starch  is  left,  it  can  be 
saved  for  the  next  week’s  work,  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  When  the  starch  is  well  rubbed 
into  the  bosoms  and  wristbands,  the  shirts 
must  be  rolled  up  tightly  and  left  for  three 
hours;  then  rub  hard  with  a  damp  cloth,  >o 
remove  all  loose  particles  of  starch:  cover 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  iron  until  nearly  dry, 
then  polish.  A  polishing  iron  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  The  rough  ones  are  preferred  by 
man}'  laundry  maids,  and  cost  50  cents  apiece; 
the  smooth  ones  are  75  cents. 


girls,  to  be  interested  in  temperance;  then 
interest  yourself  now,  while  they  are  young 
and  they  will  become  interested  and  perman¬ 
ently  committed  to  the  right  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  by  all  means  the  safest  course; 
no  other  is  to  be  relied  on  with  much  con 
fidence.  Besides,  you  will  be  the  better  for 
lettiog,  or  rather  making,  important  subjects 
displace  in  some  measure  the  numberless  little 
worries  of  everyday  work.  Let  meal  time 
be  something  besides  a  mere  eating  time 
or  chance  for  gossip,  fault-finding  or  banter¬ 
ing.  Have  some  subject  to  talk  about,  and 
manage,  iu  spite  of  turning  the  tea  and  wait¬ 
ing  ou  table  and  attending  to  the  children’s 
wants,  to  keep  the  ball  of  intelligent  conver¬ 
sation  rolling. 

And  let  temperance  be  one  of  the  principal 
topics.  There  is  abundance  of  material  for 
discussion  in  the  trials  aud  triumphs  of  the 
work  in  these  days. 

If  you  cannot  join  a  temperance  society  or 
attend  a  W.  C.  T.  prayer  meeting,  or  give 
money,  or  lecture,  or  write  for  a  tempeiatce 
paper,  or  eveu  subscribe  for  one,  or  as  }  et 
vote  for  Prohibition,  you  can  at  least  set  the 
example  of  total  abstiuence;  you  can  keep  a 
pledge  album  for  your  acquaintances  to  write 


plain  board,  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  as 
long  as  the  window  is  wide,  attach  this  to  the 
wall  at  the  desired  higbt  above  the  window. 
To  this  affix  the  shade  fixtures  and  from  it 
hang  the  curtain,  as  shown  in  Fig.  348. 

A  TRAVELER’S  IDEAS  ON  COUNTRY 
LIVING. 

About  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
are  thiuking  of  escaping  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  city,  aud  getting  the  ad  vantage  of  country 
life — pure  air  aud  water,  aud,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  country  food.  Of  a  necessity  a  large 
proportion  have  to  engage  board,  and  are 


weeks. 

Now  why  should  this  be  so?  There  is  no 
reasonable  excuse;  simply  ambition  is  wanted 
to  make  a  start,  however  small.  Enough 
time  is  wasted  loafing  around  public  places  to 
plant  and  care  for  such  things.  Moreover, 
a  proportion  of  such  articles  iu  one’s  diet,  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  highest 
physical  and  mental  development.  If 
a  good  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with 
the  many  inviting  aud  nourishing  dishes  that 
may  be  prepared  from  the  different  grains, 
be  substituted  through  the  summer  months 
for  the  heavy, salted  meats,  it  will  be  fouud  that 
the  expense  is  really  lighter,  and,  what  is 


Fig.  34S. 


scanning  innocent-looking  advertisements, 
and  imagine  themselves  reveling  in  Nature’s 
choicest  products  -delicious  fruits, choice,  fresh 
vegetables,  milk,  cream,  etc.,  as  well  as  home¬ 
made  and  home-grown  bread  and  meats,  but 
alas!  how  often  they  are  doomed  to  be  sadly 
disappointed.  For  several  yeurs  past  my 
business  has  been  such  us  to  take  me  into  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  as  well  us  city ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  time  while  travel¬ 
ing,  I  have  stopped  at  country  hoarding  places 
for  from  three  days  to  three  months  at  a  time, 
and  have  had  excellent  opportunities  of  ol>- 
serving  their  methods,  am!  particularly  those 
of  some  that  make  a  specialty  of  taking 
boarders  from  the  city  for  the  Summer. 
VV  hile  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there 
are  some  farm  homes  that  are  a  realization  of 
what  a  country  home  should  be,  and  what  so 
many  city  people  long  for;  yet  1  am  also  ob¬ 
liged  to  regret  that  there  are  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  that  are  sadly  different. 

To  illustrate,  take  the  bill  of-faro  in  some 
places  I  have  been ;  it  consists  principally  of 
white  bread,  beef  aud  potatoes.  Should  it 
happou  to  be  steak,  instead  of  nicely  broiling 
it,  it  is  fried  (stowed  would  be  a  better  de¬ 
scription)  in  grease  until  the  nutritious  article 
is  turned  iuto  an  indigestible  compouud. 
Heavy  bread,  with  equally  iuviting  potatoes, 
aud  muddy  coffee  help  to  finish  out  breakfast. 
At  diuner  the  everlasting  pie  is  added.  Sup¬ 


inore  important,  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
health  aud  pleasure  not  to  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  In  some  instances  the 
neglect  is  due  simply  to  incorrect  ideas  of 
well-doing;  but  in  all  cases  we  who  are  more 
favored  can  do  a  good  work  by  calling  their 
attention  to  the  subject  occasionally,  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  present  of  a  few  plants  or 
fruits  or  seeds,  which,  while  we  may  uot  miss 
them,  may  help  ce  i  eat  friendships,  and  in¬ 
duce  efforts  towards  something  better,  so  that 
in  time  not  only  boarders  but  farmers’ families 
may  realize  the  full  pleasures,  beauties,  and 
privileges  of  country  life. 

EVERETT  E.  BROWN. 

CHATS  WITH  OUR  GIRLS  WHO  EX¬ 
PECT  TO  BE  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

MAY  MArLE. 

When  L.  was  at  home  for  a  visit,  last 
Spring— she  lives  in  a  thriving  Western  town 
—  she  told  me  that  doing  up  fine  shirts  was  no 
longer  a  dread,  for  she  had  learned  the 
“laundry  art,”  and  could  make  a  linen  shirt 
front  look  as  well  as  the  best,  and  she  kindly 
gave  me  the  recipe  and  directions  for  use. 
Now,  girls,  very  many  of  you  will  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  do  up  tine  shirts  for  fathers,  brothers 
aud  husbauds  52  times  a  year,  and  if  you  take 
pride  iu  your  work,  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
this  recipe  at  hand,  so  be  sure  and  cut  it  out 


u.  saiu  me  wore  wouia  not  loos  so  weli  the 
first  time  trying,  but  after  that  there  was  not 
the  least  trouble.  Cloth  and  starch  seem  to 
“acclimate”  after  the  first  dip. 

As  L.  is  learning  to  be  a  first  class  cook,  I 
will  send  her  recipe  for  making  Washington 
Pie;  One  cup  of  sugar  and  two  eggs,  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  milk,  one  half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  and-one-balf  cup  of  flour,  one-and- 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Bake 
quickly  in  two  round  tins,  split  each  and  put 
cream  between  and  on  top.  It  is  better  to 
wait  till  cold  before  splitting  and  spreading. 

Cream  for  same.  One  pint  of  sweet  cream, 
whipped  with  an  egg  beater  until  stiff,  add 
sugar  and  flavoring  to  taste. 

In  the  absence  of  cream,  canned  cocoa,  or 
any  kind  of  jelly,  makes  a  nice  filling. 


TEMPERANCE. 

Lady  readers,  what  are  we  doing  for  the 
temperance  cause  ?  Do  you  say  “the  temper¬ 
ance  cause  has  nothing  to  do  with  Domestic 
Economy?”  Are  you  sure?  What  is  there 
that  contributes  more  to  economy  in  domestic 
life  than  temperance;  or  what  will  more 
quickly  ruin  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  home  than  intemperance?  The  work  is 
pre-eminently  a  woman’s  work,  and  no  woman 
can  discharge  her  duty  in  this  time  of  noble 
crusade  without  engaging  in  some  way  iu  the 
grand  effort.  But,  say  you,  “I  have  no 
money,  no  ability,  no  opportunity,  no  time. 
My  head  aud  heart  and  hands  are  too  full  of 
work  aud  care  and  trouble  even  to  think  about 
the  matter.”  But  the  time  will  come  when 
you  may  want  your  boys,  and  mayhap  your 


their  names  iu;  you  cau  talk  with  every  one 
you  meet  upon  the  subject;  you  will  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  hear  the  absurd  excuses,  arguments 
and  propositions  you  will  meet.  Ail  hail  tbe 
glorious  temperance  cause!  It  must  prevail 
since  it  is  just.  Snail  we  not  help  to  make  it 
win?  ZEXA  CLAYBOURNE. 

A  SUMMER  DRINK. 

The  following  I  consider  a  very  good  drink 
at  all  seasons,  I  believe  it  is  better  and  more 
healthful  than  can  generally  be  found  at  the 
soda  fountain,  besides  being  as  pleasant.  It 
seems  to  be  good  for  dyspeptics,  and  has  cured 
myself  and  wife  of  heartburn.  We  generally 
drink  it  after  meals,  also  during  the  day  when 
desired.  Takea  tumbler  nearlv  full  of  water: 
pour  off  about  one-third  into  another  glass; 
then  add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to 
each  glass;  takeasmuch  common  babiug  soda 
(bi  carbonate  of  s?da)  as  will  rest  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  or  a  little  more,  put  into  the  smaller 
glass;  then  take  the  same  amount  of  tartaric 
acid  (ten  cents'  worth  from  the  druggist  will 
last  several  weeks  i,  and  put  iuto  the  other 
glass,  stir  till  dissolved;  then  pour  together 
and  you  will  have  a  glass  of  excellent  soda 
water.  A  small  quantity  of  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  will  hold  the  foam.  Flavoring  can 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Will  the  Rural  read¬ 
ers  who  are  troubled  with  dyspepsia  or  heart¬ 
burn  please  try  this  and  report!  it  may  re¬ 
quire  a  little  experience  to  get  the  right  pro¬ 
portions.  j.  j. 

Please  address  all  communications  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Department  to  Mrs. 
Emily  Maple,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 


IttisreUaHCou.s 


IT  IS 


IT  IS 


Safe  to  Take  Sure  to  Cure 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it 
arc  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Ilieks  st., 
Broooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  and  says :  “I  did  not  think  it  was 
iu  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
h;is  effected  in  my  case.  I  feel  that.  I  have 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  K.  Henry, 
4th  et.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  “For  years 
1  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  L  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  bas  e 
more  recently  used  it  iu  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It.  merits  all  that 
Is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existing  in  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  lows,  writes: 
"Ayer’s  Sarsapurilla  is  the  best  blood  med¬ 
icine  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  ami  now  feci  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
S.  Pettinger,  M.  I>.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
writes :  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
Mass., writes :  “Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medieine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


PEIRO  U  as  tie  vototi  My  oars  to  the  special  treatment of  Catarrh, 
vrTun^»  Diseases,  founder  of  the  Ain.  Oxypcn  Co.,  lor  the  pro- 
auuUuuul  that  wo ndvetui  remedy  .used  by  Inhalation, so  widely  known  as  the 

OX YGEN  treatment 

Fer  the  relief  and  euro  ot  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  s.-nd  stamp 
iot-wie  Manual."  an  inwrc-st-eic  booic  ot  139  pages  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  AddressDR.  PEIRO,  Chicago  Opera  House,  eiark  and 
Wetvfertiy  permission to a few  -f  Mir  patron*;  P*1*,ll"Si«>su.,Cin<UUO, ILL. 
Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon, foi  i  ti.rOev.u:,  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Siiuiscer  W.  U.  Tel. Co.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D. .  -  -  NewYork. 

J?.—  Our  rtrvfli'ti  Is  M.frJy  sent  an  „’»'Wr  In  the  United  States.  Caruuta 
on  Lxpr ess,  .Eary,  pea  in,  campion  directions  with  each  treatment. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  18, 1885. 

Gen.  Grant’s  condition  re  rains  about 
stationary;  if  anything,  there  is  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  swelling  on  the  neck,  which  was 
“flush”  with  the  cheek,  has  subsided,  so  that 
the  neck  seems  now  in  a  healthy  form.  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  he  regained  his 
voice,  and  though  he  seldom  uses  it,  he  can 
make  himself  intelligible.  The  doctors  say 
the  present  condition  is  a  mere  stoppage  in 
the  regular  march  of  the  disease  toward  a 

fatal  end-,..,... . . . . 

The  Supreme  Com*t  of  Illinois  lays  down 
the  principle  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  a  common-law  right  of  the  vender, 
and  in  this  respect  like  the  common-law  right 
to  sell  any  thing  else.  The  court  added  that 
it  is  competent  for  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  unless  restrained  by  some  provision  in 
the  Constitution  thereof,  to  subject  the  traflic 
to  regulations  or  wholly  abolish  the  right  of 
sale  as  it  exists  under  the  common  law.  This 
view  has  repeatedly  been  taken  by  the  courts 

of  this  country  . Niagara  Park  was 

formally  opened  to  the  public  by  Gov.  Hill  of 
this  State  last  Wednesday.  An  immense 
concourse  of  visitors  celebrated  the  occasion. 

. The  New  Orleans  World’s  Exposition 

plant,  buildings  and  macbinerv  were  sold  at 
auction  this  week  for  $175,000.  They  were 
bought  for  the  new  Exposition  Company. 
President  McCann  ice,  of  the  New  Exposition 
Company,  save  the  purchase  closes  the  last 
loop-hole  of  doubt  as  to  the  re-opening  of  the 
Exposition,  as  it  establishes  the  new  company 
on  a  definite  basis,  and  enables  it  vigorously 
to  push  forward  the  enterprise  to  completion. 
It  will  be  merelv  a  little  private  speculation, 
however  ...  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  of  Cape 
Cod,  claims  160  acres  in  the  heart  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  alleged  to  have  been  willed  by 
William  Penn  to  the  Doctor’s  ancestress,  Pally 

Mercer  Fuller.  Fuller  is  now  70 . Chief 

Signal  Officer  Fazen  has  recommended  Ser¬ 
geant  Brainard.  of  the  Greely  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition.  for  promotion  to  a  Lieutenantcy  . . . 

. The  estimates  of  the  cost  to  this  country 

for  stimulants,  more  or  less  alcoholic,  inelnd- 
ing  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  liquors  for  the 
last  year,  made  nn  hv  the  temperance  statis¬ 
ticians,  give  $920,000,000  as  the  sum  total.  In 
proportion  to  the  population,  this  is  far  behind 
theestimetes  made  for  either  England.  France 

or  Germ  any  . Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 

in  a  speech  at  Ottawa,  Monday,  in  answer  to 
the  Opposition  attacks  upon  his  fisheries  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  United  States,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Do¬ 
minion  to  do  was  to  keep  the  fishing 
grounds  open  to  Americans,  even  without  a 
sufficient  quid  pro  quo,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  to  a  better  commercial  standing  between 
the  two  countries  further  on.  “I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,”  continues  the  Premier, 
“that  a  general  roeiprooitv  treaty  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  United  States  ”  This  is  the 
most  importantofficial  utterance  from  Ottawa 
upon  this  subject  since  the  present  system  of 

protection  was  inaugurated . ..The  Iowa 

prohibition  law  has  been  in  force  a  few  davs 
over  a  vear.  and  the  result  shows  that  while 
it  has  been  successful  in  small  places,  in  cities 
there  is  more  drunkenness  than  under  the 
license  system  Reports  from  20  leading 
cities  and  towns  show  150  more  open  drinking 
places  in  those  towns  than  there  were  a  vear 
ago.  Davenport  has  30  more  sa'oons,  Bur¬ 
lington  41.  Council  Bluffs  13.  and  Ottumwa, 
where  the  license  fee  was  $1,000.  has  94  more, 
and  this  does  not  count  the  doubtful  and 
secret  rum-hole*  tha"  alwavs  spring  up  more 
plentifully  under  prohibition  than  under  li¬ 
cense.  The  revenue  from  licenses  last  year 
was  $200  000.  and  there  is  some  dissatisfaction 

at  the  loss  of  that  .  .  According  to  the 

statistics  compiled  by  the  Baltimore  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Record,  there  has  been  iu  the  Eolith 
an  investment  of  $36,634,000  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mining  enterprises,  and  in  the  en¬ 
largement  of  old  plants  and  rebuilding  of 
mills,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1885.  Of 
that  total.  $10  621  n00  are  credited  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  and  $6,352,000  to  West  Virginia . 

_ Last  Thursday  in  the  Canadian  House  of 

Commons  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  admitted 
that  Messrs.  Dumas,  Schmidt,  and  Tshester, 
three  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  Montana 
last  year  and  fetched  Riel  into  the  country, 
were  afterward  offered  Government  positions. 
Schmidt  and  Dumas  accepted,  but  Isbester 
declined.  Dumas  was  appointed  a  farm  in¬ 
structor  and  Schmidt  got  a  clerkship  in  the 

Prince*  Albert  Land  Office . To  the  bill 

to  prevent  settlers  iu  the  Northwest  from  hav¬ 
ing  arms  in  their  possession,  Mr.  Mills  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  be  relaxed  so  far  as  regards  white  set¬ 
tlers.  1  Sir  John  Macdonald  opposed  the  amend¬ 


ment,  urging  that  there  were  many  disloyal 
white  men  in  the  Northwest  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  watch.  Mr.  Casey  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  going  to  create  a  second  Ireland 
in  the  Northwest,  that  the  Northwest  settlers 
were  as  loyal  and  law-abiding  as  any  class  in 
Canada,  but  the  Government  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  provoke  a  second  rebellion  if  possible. 
The  House  divided  on  the  amendment,  which 

was  lost  by  a  vote  of  88  to  35 . The 

“devil’s  darning  needle”  is  preying  upon  the 
mosquito  along  the  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  coasts  in  such  force  as  to  promise  the 

extermination  of  the  latter  insect. . . The 

National  Council  of  Education  in  session  at 
Saratoga,  New  York,  last,  Wednesday,  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  legal 
school  age  be  from  four  to  21  years,  and  the 
obligatory  school  age  from  six  to  14  years  . . . 

. . . General  Howard,  who  has  returned  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  from  SaH  Lake  Citv,  reports 
that  the  Mormons  are  eager  to  rise  against 
the  Gentiles.  Trouble  is  feared  on  July  24, 
the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  TJtah .... 

. The  balance  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the 

whole  country  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about 

$165,000,000  in  favor  of  the  United  States - 

. Strikes  are  multi tndinons  and  ubiquitous 

just  now.  At  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  Mich., 
the  lumber  mill  hands  are  all  “out,”  and  pre 
vent  new  hands  from  working.  Squads  of 
Pinkerton’s  detectives  are  aiding  the  police  to 

“maintain  order”  in  both  places . The 

bottle-blowers  of  the  West  and  the  flint-work¬ 
ers  of  the  Ohio  Valiev  have  now  been  “out” 
seven  months,  and  the  “Union”  has  already 
expended  $75,000  iu  their  support.  Over  8,000 
employes  of  the  National  Tube  Works  at 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  threaten  to  strike  unless 

thev  get  10  per  cent,  advance . Over 

2.000  brick-makers  are  “out”  in  Chicago  on 
account  of  a  reduction  of  50  cents  a  day  in 

their  wages  . Quarrymen,  of  whom  over 

800  are  Poles  and  Hungarians,  are  on  strike 
at  Meriden.  Conn.,  and  the  foreigners  are 
very  menacing  and  turbulent. ........  Severe 

riots  and  considerable  destruction  of  property 
have  occurred  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  strik¬ 
ers  at  the  iron  works  there  prevent  all  work, 
and  terrify  those  willing  to  fill  their  places. 
Several  fatal  conflicts  with  the  police.  The 
Governor  has  called  out  the  State  troops  to 

protect  life  and  property . 

A  rich  deposit  of  mica,  worth  from  $3  to  $5 
per  pound,  has  been  struck  near  Sheridan.  Pa. 

. . The  Apaches  in  Southeastern  New 

Mexico  are  reported  as  becoming  restless  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  supplies,  and 
General  Schofield  has  been  directed  to  issue 

military  rations  to  them . The  city  of 

New  Orleans  has  won  a  case  against  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  got  judg¬ 
ment  for  $3,060.  The  company  failed  to  pay 
its  license  for  erecting  poles  in  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  the  authorities  sued  the 

corporation . In  the  novels  produced 

during  the  past  year  it  is  estimated  that  372 
of  the  heroines  have  been  blondes  and  only  100 

bruuettes . A  girl  at  Harvard,  Miss 

Brown,  of  tbe  Annex  has  led  the  entire  col¬ 
lege  in  all  its  departments.  She  passed  the 
examinations  to  enter  on  an  equal  footiug 
with  her  brothers,  has  taken  instructions  from 
the  same  professors,  though  at  separate  reci¬ 
tations,  and  heads  them  all  in  rank.  She  can¬ 
not  take  a  diploma,  but  she  can  have  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  testimony  of  what  she  has  done . 

- - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  18. 

The  new  $10, 000 experimental  station  which 
is  to  be  built  at  Amherst  for  the  Mass.  Ag. 
College  will  be  31x42  feet,  and  will  have  two 
wings,  each  18x82  feet.  A  portion  of  the 
building  will  be  devoted  to  the  analysis  de¬ 
partment,  one  wing  for  fertilizers  and  the 

other  for  milk  and  special  subjects . 

.  - .  The  practice  of  retiring  to  “cyclone  pits” 
during  a  storm  has  led  to  a  schism  in  a  Georgia 
church.  A  majority,  of  the  brethren  consid¬ 
ered  such  a  means  of  safety  an  evidence  of 
distrust  in  God.  The  minority  replied  that 
they  trusted  in  God  as  much  as  anybody,  but 
when  they  saw  an  able-bodied  cvclone  coming, 
they  were  going  to  get  out  of  the  way.  All 
efforts  to  bridge  over  the  schism  have  failed, 
and  the  church  is  now  divided  into  two  parties 
known  as  Cyclone  Primitives  and  Anti- 

Cyclone  Primitives . Storms  continue  to 

destroy  life  and  property  in  Austria.  In 
hundreds  of  parishes  there  is  a  gloomy  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  heavy  loss  of  crops . .The  har¬ 

vesting  of  the  crops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
soldiers  helped,  as  usual,  and  many  of  the 
stone  masons  who  are  on  a  strike  also  assisted. 

Harvest  good . Tbe  forest  fires,  which 

began  at  Oak  Knoll,  N.  J.,  have  burned  over 
the  belt  of  cranberry  bog  property  extending 
for  10  miles  from  Goshen,  Burlington  County, 
to  BraddockB  Camden  County.  Tbe 

belt  in  some  places  is  five  miles  in  width.  It 
is  estimated  that  already  the  loss  will  approx¬ 
imate  half  a  million  [dollars,  and  the  prospects 


are  that,  unless  a  heavy  rain  soon  comes, 
these  figures  may  be  doubled.  The  items  of 
loss  include  cranberry  bogs,  heavy  cedar 
timber,  oak  and  pine  forests,  timber  land 
and  cord  wood  awaiting  sale,  willow  swamp, 

huckleberry  thickets  and  outbuildings . 

. . .  Land  Commissioner  Sparks  has  rendered 
an  important  decision  affirming  the  right  of 
entry, 'under  the  public  land  laws,  and  decis¬ 
ions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
States,  of  lands  heretofore  withdrawn  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  tbe  Genera]  Land  Office 
for  railroad  indemnity  purposes  where  no  re¬ 
quirements  of  law  existed  for  making  such 
withdrawals.  Tbe  effect  of  this  decision,  if 
sustained  hv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
be  to  restore  to  entry  under  the  homestead 
and  other  laws  many  million  acres  of  public 
land,  which  have  been  kept.  out  of  market  for 
manv  years  because  claimed  by  railroad  cor¬ 
porations . Sixty  persons  at  Momence, 

Ill  ,  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  dried  beef 
made  from  diseased  cattle.  Mrs.  Shrouts. 
wife  of  a  Momence  physician,  has  died  and 
many  other  cases  are  dying.  The  sickness  is 
attended  by  colic,  cramps,  inflammation  of  the 

bowels  and  vomiting . The  haveropof 

Burlington  County.  N.  J..  will  he  bntone-balf 
of  the  usual  tonnage.  Tn  the  field  hay  is  sold 
for  $20  a  ton.  a  figure  heretofore  unknown... 
...  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Manitoba, 
having  learned  from  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  that  Commissioner  Colman  has  au¬ 
thorized  an  agent  to  procure  in  Russia  such 
seeds  of  fruit  and  timber  trees,  plants  and 
shrubbery  as  might,  in  bis  opiuion  be  accli¬ 
mated  and  be  made  to  thrive  in  the  exposed 
regions  of  the  Northwest,  haB  written  tbe 
Commissioner  expressing  a  desire  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  a  similar  direction  in  Manitoba.  He 
asks  if  the  Commissioner  will  aid  him  by  au¬ 
thorizing  an  arrangement  bv  which  the  same 
agent  may  procure  seeds  or  cuttings  of  each 
suitable  variety  for  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment . Tbe  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 

Central  Texas  Horticultural  Society  wilt  be 
held  at  Terrell.  Texas,  for  three  days,  com¬ 
mencing  July  28,  at  11  o'clock. . . . Out  of 

65,000  persons  in  Massachusetts  engaged  in 
farming.  40.060  are  said  to  own  their  farms; 
about.  23,000  are  farm  laborers,  the  balance 

being  dairymen,  florists,  etc . The  average 

wealth  of  Massachusetts  farmers  is  said  to  be 

about  $2,529  per  capita . It  is  reported 

that,  the  cranberry  crop  of  Wisconsin  will  fall 

30  per  cent,  below  that  of  last  year . It 

has  beeu  recently  estimated  that,  there  are 
6.000,000  miles  of  farm  fences  In  the  United 
States,  which  cost  over  $2,000,000,000 ;  that  in 
a  number  of  States  the  fences  on  a  farm  cost 
more  than  the  buildings  on  it  . Con¬ 

necticut  leads  in  longevity  in  this  country. 
The  majority  of  very  old  people  are  women. 
Among  men,  soldiers  and  farmers  are  the 
longest  lived.  A  recent  investigator  found  100 
ministers  who  bad  passed  the  century  limit, 
but  be  found  only  30  doctors,  10  lawyers  and 

10  actors . Tbe  dreadpd  web-worm  has 

made  its  appearance  in  several  cotton  fields 
south  of  Dallas.  Texas.  Thus  far  its  ravages 
have  been  confined  to  a  district  only  a  few 

mil  es  square . . . . . 

....The  first  entire  carload  of  peaches  this 
season  came  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  consigned  to  Jersey  City . The 

Cotton  Convention,  in  sessions  at  Greenbrier. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  has  elected 
T.  L.  Airey.  of  New  Orleans,  President  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  Jerome  Hill,  of  St. 
Louis.  Vice-President.  Tbe  latter  occupied 
the  Chair.  Several  committees  made  reports 
which  were  adopted.  A  resolution  favoring 
tbe  stoppage  of  tbe  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  was  adopted  after  some  discussion, 
....The  exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed 
meats  per  steamers  from  the  port  of  Boston 
last  week  were  1,667  cattle,  500  sheep,  2,784 
quarters  of  beef . . .  .Exports  from  New  York 
last  week  included  2,980  live  cattle,  40  live 
sheep,  8.076  quarters  of  beef  and  1,000  car¬ 
casses  of  mutton  . The  average  weight 

of  the  hogB  received  at  Chicago  last  month  was 
232  pounds,  against  226  pounds  for  May,  and 

226  pounds  for  June.  1884  . The  export 

of  cattle  from  Montreal  to  Great  Britain  since 
the  opening  of  navigation  has  been  10,000 
head— 5,000  more  than  last  year  to  the  same 

time . Shipments  of  cattle  from  the 

United  States  and  Canadian  points  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1885  have  been  102,381  head, 
of  which  New  York  is  credited  with  32,- 
844  head,  Boston  with  27,704  head,  and 

Montreal  with  21,399  . 

. The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those 

who  received  one  of  ex-Commissioner  Loring’s 
$1 ,200  prizes,  paid  out  of  tbe  Treasury  for  the 
“best  sorghum  samples  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment”;  The  Champed Sugar  Company, 
Champaign,  Ill,;  Magnus  Stevenson.  Madison, 
Wis. ;  Paul  Stock,  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Nel¬ 
son  Maltby,  Geneva,  Ohio;  Drummond  Bros., 
Warrensburg.  Mo. ;  A.  J.  Denier,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis. ;  William  Frazier  iyfcioe  of  residence 
not  given)  ;*  Jefferson  Sugar' Company,  Jeffer¬ 


son,  Ohio;  Oak  Hill  Refining  Company.  Ed- 
wardsville,  Ill. ;  Clinton  Bozarhn,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  Dr.  Collier,  late  Chemist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  insists  that  these 
prizes  were  given  without  any  legal  authority: 
but  Comptroller  Lawrence  having  approved 
the  awards.  Com.  Colman  declines  to  open  the 
controversy. 

- ♦  «  • 

A  Deeply  Interesting  Narrative. 

The  name  of  K»v,  John  H.  Chandler  is  nn 
honored  one  in  the  literature  and  labor  of  the 
Baptist  Church;  especially  in  connection  with 
his  forty  years’  devotion  to  missionary  work 
in  Burtnah  and  Siam:  a  work  in  which  his  ac¬ 
complished  wife  sh°rpd  d  urine  the  whole  of 
this  long  period.  For  most  of  this  time  his 
residence  was  at  Bangkok  in  Siam,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  kingdom.  H»r«  he  rendered  himself 
valuable  to  the  king  end  his  court,  as  transla¬ 
tor  of  important  documents.  Tn  1859  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bangkok.  He  was 
also  tutor  to  the  present  king  of  Siam. 

One  of  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  tnis- 
sionarv  labor  is  the  breaking  down  of  health, 
and  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Chandler  escaped.  Tn 
1872  their  condition  became  so  serinu*  that, 
they  returned  to  this  country  for  medioal 
treatment.  Thev  went  back  to  Siam  in  1872. 
intending  to  stav  for  six  years,  hut  loth  soon 
grew  worse,  and  had  to  come  to  fits  United 
States  at  the  end  of  three.  What  Mr.  Chand¬ 
lers  condition  was  at.  the  time  is  given  in  his 
own  words,  os  related  to  a  gentleman  who 
called  upon  him  recently  at  his  home  in  Cam¬ 
den.  New  Jersey; 

“7  tcc.s  n  complete  ‘wreck.  Mu  two  weak¬ 
ness  tos  so  great  that  for  months  at.  a  time  I 
could  not  write  or  read.  The  nerves  nf  mu 
stomach  were,  totally  demoralized .  Mu  food 
would  not  digest.  T  hud  tn  lau  aside  all  my 
teaching  and  literary  labor.  I  was  unable  to 
do  either  physical  or  mental  work,  T  was  also 
troubled  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
with  an  obstinate  catarrh  often  years'  stand¬ 
ing:  altogether  J  was  a  eery,  very  sick  man. 
Wbj|e thns«n(Tering.thaRev.  Dr  MacFarlend. 
a  Presbyterian  missionary,  at  Bangkok  called 
my  attention  to  Compound  Oxvgeu  Ho  had 
tried  it  for  indigestion  an*  general  debility 
and  hud  fopnd  it  verv  honeficial. 

“While  I  was  on  mv  wav  home  T  found  raw- 
self  in  a  very  critioal  condition  T  almost 
gave  up  hope.  Op  reaching  Philadelphia  I 
consulted  Dr=  Rtarkpv  &  Palep.  T  soon  be¬ 
gan  tbe  use  of  Cum  pound  Oxygen.  It  acted 
like  a  charm .  Verv  soon  T  felt  signs  of  re¬ 
turning  strength.  In  the  matter  of  diabetes 
the  relief  teas  particularly  noticeable.  Im¬ 
provement  went  on  gradually  but.  surelv.  T 
became  so  that  I  could  eat  with  regularity  and 
really  enjoy  mv  food.  Tn  time  muolcl  symp¬ 
toms  of  wretchedness  and  weariness  passed 
away  and  I  was  myself  again. 

“You  mav  judge  of  mv  health  and  strength 
wbeu  I  tell  yon  I  was  with  thp  Siamese  em¬ 
bassy  in  New  York  and  Washington  a  Pew 
months  ago.  traveling  with  th«m  and  going 
about  as  freelv  and  energetically  as  anv  of 
them.  Compound  Oxygen  had  po  recruited 
rny  system  that  the  unusual  exercise  of  travel 
had  no  nnp1°a««nt,  effect  upon  me.  nor  was  I 
in  anv  respect  the  worse  for  mv  journey  ” 

For  full  information  as  to  this  wonderful 
Treatment,  address  Drs.  Starkey  *  Palen, 
1109  Girard  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adn. 


_CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday.  July  18. 

Secretary  Chambkruain.  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  estimates  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  lit  principal  States  at  250,- 
054.000  bushels.  These  19  States  on  a  five- 
years’  average  furnished  412  00(1,000  hushels  of 
the  entire  total  of  451.000  000  bushels  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories  Even 
if  the  others  yield  a  fine  average  crop  this 
year,  the  total  for  the  United  States  on  this 
basis  will  be  pot  quite  300,000  000  this  year, 
against  an  average  of  451.000.000  and  a  last 
year’s  total  of  513,000.000  bushels.  But  this 
estimate  is  10  tier  cent,  higher  than  his  esti¬ 
mate  a  month  ago,  as  his  estimate  then  was 
273.0O0.0iXI  bushels.  He  must  go  higher  still — 
sav  20  per  cent,  or  so.  Prime,  the  Illiuois 
crop  statistician,  estimates  the  aggreggate 
wheat  crop  at  322,000,000  bushels—' 182.000.000 
hushels  for  the  winter  or o”  and  140,000.000 
hushels  for  the  spring— hardly  a  prime  esti¬ 
mate. 

Tbe  Indiana  Farmer  reports  the  wheat  crop 
of  Indiana  as  64  per  cent,  of  an  average  cron, 
compared  with  61  reported  for  June.  -  This 
means  about  20  000,000  huahels.  Last  year, 
33.745,000,  by  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Michigan  State  estimate  is  25  373.682 
bush  els,  as  compared  with  25.017.275  last  vear. 
while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
for  last  year  were  29.773,000  bushels.  Tt,  is 
evident  that  the  production  will  fully  equal 
or  exceed  last  year’s. 

The  Missouri  State  estimate  is  11,284,940 
bushels;  generally  well  filled,  and  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Last  year.  27.500,000  bushels. 

The  Kansas  State  estimate  is  10.200.000 
hushels.  Last  year,  84.990.000 — hv  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  The  State  estimates  are 
exceedingly  low  this  year— considerably  be¬ 
low  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  returns  of  New  Zealand,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  compiled,  show  that  the 
amount  of  wheat  for  export  will  probably  be 
2,5000.000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  the  cul. 
tivation  of  that  cereal  having  been  largely 
abandoned  in  the  south  in  consequence  of  the 
low  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  there  la  an 
increase  of  [nearly  4,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 
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mKjUS.— Shoulders.  at  $3«U4a':  Short  TUb  sid 
*5  $»;  Short  Clear,  lte6  no,  Cirri- k  Finn  l 
ports,  *5  nt>@«  5V  row*  and mixed, i'  *i  stock. 
$3®«  25:  feeders.  $3»«25:  Texan*,  #:i  ml  J>.  Sill' 


l  No  Grade,  33056c,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
sales  of  No.  I  white  and  barley,  45®i5t*e:  No. 


very  choice.  Corn  Meal.— Steady,  with  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness.  Brandywine,  *3  25(5335-  Yellow  Western,  83® 
3  30  Feed.— Quoted  for  40  to  BO  lbs.  $13  50015  00:  80 
lbs  at  *11  50(510  00:  100  lbs  at  $16018.  Sharps  at  $19 
@30  50.  P.ve  feed  at  $16  50®17. 

Ubais.—  Wheat.—  No.  8  Chicago,  93c.  free  on  board 
from  store,  98^*e.  nttont;  No.  I  Bard  Duluth.  #102 
afloat;  do.  r  I  f.  Buttaln  at  9S5*c®$99e.  In  store: 
Ungraded  Wluler  red,  91.0034:  No,  3  Bed,  94e  No.  2 
Red.  t!  (Undelivered  from  store:  Cl 0034®  1 9114*  roll' 
ri.nil  rf-ce-ipt*  m  , 'levator  No.  9  Red  for  July.  Cl  01)14 
@10144'  do,  for  Ausust,  *1  oi®l  02&s:  do.  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  $1  03m [  0434;  do,  for  October.  «l  05®1  WW:  do.  for 
November.  $1  0(34 v*l  071*.  Rvts  —  Quiet  and  arm 
Western-,  *4 1*0*4  4*  <V  Canada.  7)®12>*e.  Suite.  7S074C. 
Hari  vv.  Nominal.  Harlkt  Mai.T,  Dull, and  prices 
unchanged.  Corn.  —  Ungraded  mixed.  5Uat«54c; 
steamer  mixed,  5244c,  |u  elevator:  No. 2.  KiWaSSlic,  In 
elevator:  ungraded  White,  54c.  delivered;  No.  2 
White,  88c,  in  elevator;  No.  J  mixed  fur  July.  '.534,® 
5:«*c;  do,  for  August,  53®fi8?ic;  do,  for  September, 
58$4@54J*c.  do.  for  October,  M>4@55*4c»  Oats— No.  3. 
mixed,  85l*.v»37Hc:  No.  3.  SAwSeue  •  No.  1.  quoted 
37c  No.  3.  white.  37X@3T«ut  No.  2,  «U»3it4c  No.  1 
quoted  -12o :  mixed  Western,  Sli&ftAsc .  white  do, 
8i)@43c:  white  State,  4104214c:  No  2,  mixed  for  July. 
S5J»®3flt40:  do.  for  August.  dSyi^S^^c:  do,  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  3 1  W<i#  3  ll*c. 

Brans.  —  Quotation*  are:  Marrows,  *1571*0160; 
mediums,  *1.471*01.50:  pea,  *1  45;  red  kidney,  $1  S5@ 
1 90;  white  kidney,  $1  6501  70. 

1'kas.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  20. 

Provisions.— Pork— Quotations:  *11  for  uninspected 
mess,  and  $11 25®$11  50  for  Inspected  do:  *11  2501150 
for  ratnlly  mess:  $12  25014  35  for  clear  back,  (the  lat¬ 
ter  for  fancy), and  $9r>u  for  extra  prime.  Duicssed 
H oijb— Bales  at  54fc.  for  bacon,  to  6 hie.  for  light 
average?,  and  0|Ue.  Tor  pigs.  COT  Meats— Pickled 
bellies  15  ft,  average,  6o:  do.  11  lbs.  average.  OMtoSQc: 
do,  19  It,  average.  6Qc;  the  latter  are  held  at  6t*c.  at 
the  close  pickled  hams,  HJQ01Uhie:  do,  dioulder, 
fMJ.  City  plekletl  shoulders,  5cr  smoked  do, Sc:  pickled 
bams,  Ufi*®10t*c: smoked  do,  lUtMlpqe.  Middles — For 
Chicago  delivery,  quotation:;  are  for  short  clear,  6.05e: 
short  rib,  5.K5e:  long  elenr,  5, 75c  dry  salted  shoulders. 
S.Vde,  Rrxr,— Quotations  are  Extra  India  mess,  *17 
019;  extra  mess  In  barrels  at  $1000;  packet.  $1100 
@1200  for  barrels;  family,  $19®  13  00.  Beep  Hams— 
Quoted  at  $2250  here  and  $21 51)  at  the  West.  '  Laud 
Sales  of  western  steam  for  prompt  delivery  contract 
graoo,  quoted  at  IM6c:  off  grade,  at  e.suct  July 
option  no  sales,  closing  at  #.S.H*c;  August  option 
sales  at  t87(jlfl.ksa;  September  option  sales  at  i.iMc: 
October  option  sales  at  7.12c@7.l5c;  November  op¬ 
tion  soles  at  7.0307.09c:  Dor  ember  option  sales  at 
7c.  The  year  option  dosed  at  SNjcoH.sSc.  City 
steam  Is  without  change  on  moderate  demands: 
quoted  at  6.75c.  Refined  is  quiet  and  steady  quoted 
at  7,iuc.  for  Continent;  and  South  American, at  ?.50e. 

Bctteb  —  Quotations  are:  Creamery  —  Eastern, 
19020c:  Western,  16@19c  :  Elgin,  I7@19c  .  State 
dairy,  half  flrklua,  tubs,  best  at  17c.  do,  half  firkins, 
tubs,  extra  flue,  15®i6c-  do.  half  firkins,  tubs,  good, 
at  14015c:  do,  SVelsh  tubs,  prime,  at  16c.  do.  Welsh 
tuhs,  good,  at  Itsaife  ;  do.  tubs,  poor,  at  12®  13c  ; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  best,  at  15®!3c;  do, 
rood,  at  130130:  Weslern  ilMry  fine,  at  i3@l4e;  do. 
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and  nearly  400,000  bushels  of  barley.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  about 
2.yt£  bushels  for  wheat,  35  bushels  for  oats, 
and  30  bushels  for  barley. 

The  Farmers'  Review  of  Chicago,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  said  that  it  saw  no  reason  to  change 
its  estimate  of  June  1.  That  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  this  year  will  not  exceed  230,000,000 
bushels.  Other  crops  it  summarizes  thus :  The 
corn  crop  is  holding  its  own  well,  and  pro¬ 
mises  a  full  average  crop.  Oats  promise, 
owing  to  increased  acreage  and  fairly  good 
condition,  the  largest  crop  ever  harvested  in  the 
country.  The  bay  crop  will  not  fall  short  of 
the  average.  Outside  of  winter  wheat,  the 
crop  outlook  is  encouraging. 

From  the  July  report  of  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  appears  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  hope  for  a  yield  of  over  10,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  State.  This  is 
about  one-third  less  than  the  average  crop 
produced  in  the  State  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  quality  of  the  wheat,  is  above  the  average. 
The  grain  is  plump  and  there  is  but  little  com¬ 
plaint  of  inferior  w  heat  in  any  portion  of  the 
State.  The  wheat  has  been  generally  harvest¬ 
ed  and  saved  in  good  condition.  In  the  South¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  State  somo  thrashing  has 
been  done,  and  there  the  yield  will  be  a  little 
less  than  that  produced  by  the  reports  to  the 
Department. 

The  peach  crops  of  Maryland  aDd  Delaware 
while  not  so  large  as  expected  some  weeks 
ago,  are  enough  to  prevent  high  prices  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  After  supplying  the  water 
courses,  which  inclade  the  canning  trade  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  railroads  will 
possibly  deliver  for  this  section  1,500,000  bas¬ 
kets.  The  evaporating  process  will  not  be 
carried  on  to  the  usual  extent.  Only  a  few 
operators  have  been  able  to  continue  in  the 
face  of  last  season’s  decline  and  unsold  stock. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


Saturday,  July  18,  1885. 
Chicago, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago, “regular”  wheat is2#c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  l>±c.  higher;  No.  2  Red  Winter, 
lc.  higher.  Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats,  un¬ 
changed  Rye,  t-g'c.  higher.  Barley,  steady. 
Pork,  27*<c.  to  40c.  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle 
lower.  Sheep,  unchanged.  Hogs,  from  25c. 
to  50c  higher,  according  to  grade. 

Wheat. — “Active, ’’  Sales  ranged:  July  S-fWc® 
87 He.  August,  September,  91  t*®93e:  No.  2 

Spring.  RH!*c:  No.  3  <lo.  80o  .  No.  2  lid,  94c:  No.  S 
Red,  SHQc.  Coes— Ac  live  unit  lower;  sales  ran  god 
Casli, 46'*04rA*c  July.  46(*®47A*e;  August  46J4@.l7V4c- 
September,  at  I3V«m7c.  Oats-DuU;  sales  ranged: 
Cosh  81«c-  Jour,  3iV0S?Me;  August,  28M®2Mfc  Rye 
—Dull  No.  2.  58H4V  11AR4JCY  —  No.  2,  KtusWic  Bonn. 
— Active.  Cash.  $10 9o«$lt>  1171$:  July.  *103001040; 
August.  $lu so®  104744,  September.  $tu  3? wain  55.  Harp 
-Active.  Sale*  ranged:  Cask,  $6  6&®6ffi:  juk-  a#  es. 


-Steady.  Inferior,  $2.i5®J.«i;  Natives.  $3@t St;  lambs, 
$1  tX).®2  30.  lluus -Steady.  Rough  mixed,  $4  2Ua4  45> 
packing  and  sblpplug,  $4  45®  1  6U,  light,  $4  2504  83: 
skips,  $3  2504  20. 

St  Louis. -W  hr  at.  —  No,  2  Red,  cash,  $101®  m2: 
July ,  $1  yi4»:  August.  $1 1)14$  September.  $l  039401  U2V. 
Corn— Firm:  Cash.  44Rjc:  July,  44i*e.  August,  444a® 
4l‘*e;  September. 41%,® W*c  Oats  Dull  Cash, $2® 
328,0;  July.  82*32Mc:  August  24V.  Ryk,  dull  at  sac. 
Babixt,  steady  at  roatlue.  Enos  steady  at  vasUe 
Flaxseed,  steady,  $l.is.  Bran,  firm.  rJ®titc.  Pork, 
$lii  75.  Bulemkats  Long  clear.  $5  SO;  short  rib, 
$3 450570;  short  clear.  $3.,0.  Lard- Firm  at  $6  55® 
640.  CATTLK-Ma»ket  uellve:  exports,  *4  7506(1); 
good  to  eholce  shipping,  $1  700585;  fair  to  medium, 
$3  25@4  25;  Texans.  $1  25m 4  25.  Sumer  common  to 
medium.  $2  0002  75:  fair  to  choice,  *:t  u  75.  Hotis. 
-Light,  $4  514*170:  Backing,  $4  lki04  45;  heavy,  $l  60 
04  it). 

Boston -O it aix— Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  at  5744c® 
53c.:  do.  mixed  at  ;.T@57  u.i*  ■  Kiel,  , I , ...  I 


8|}H*Si)c,  per  bushel.  Rye -Small  sales  at  9j@84e.  per 
bushel.  Nothlug  doing  In  Haruty.  sales  of  Bran  at 
$1500  «  ton  for  Spring,  aud  $i6li0@l(i  25  for  Winter. 
Fine  Feed  and  Middlings,  at  $18 1»i@l7  00.  aud  Cot¬ 
ton  Seed  Meal,  $76.30  *>  ton  to  arrive,  and  $27@2-ion 
the  spot.  Hay  and  Straw -Choice  grades  of  bay 
leave  been  In  demand  iu  $3 >033  n)  '*»  ton  fair  to  good. 
$17  00  *20  00:  Hue,  $1 , 0902V IX);  pmir,  $14  (Ca-16  Utl.  Kve 
straw  Is  held  at  22  i»t®22  50  for  choice.  Swale  hav 
ut  $11  00®12 0*1  per  ton.  Oat  straw  at  $ui  iKIal  l  @t  per 
ton.  PliODttCK.— N8W  Uuttkk  Northern  cream 

cry,  l*@we.  per  ft,  for  extra.  I7(*18o.  for  good 
to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  —  New  A’ork  and  Ver¬ 
mont  choice  to  extra,  I5@t7c :  fair  to  good,  12® 
I4e:  common,  9®  I  lc,  per  ft:  Western  creamery,  17® 
18c,  ror extra;  16®lic.  for  choice:  12® IV,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good ;  Imitation  creamery.  12014c  for 
«:holcu:  choice  tadle-pncked,  10®  12c.  per  ft;  fair  to 
good.  6® He;  Choice  dairy  12015c;  fair  to  good  do. 
VctflOc.  V  is.  C'hkusk — Northern  vrira  7ei  choice.  7® 
74»o;  common  eo  good.  4i»*o  Western  choice  to  extra, 
tl«8c:  common  to  good,  8@3c:  and  sltlms,  1030.  Kuos 
■Kresli  Cape,  L55ac-  Kastcru.lV;  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  134»@14c  Weslern,  12012WC;  Provincial,  120130, 
Beans  choice  Hand  picked  pea.il  33®  1 65  r  bu.-  large 
do,  do,  at  $150:  medium,  choice,  at  $1.4301.50:  do, 
screened,  $120®1  40:  yeilow  eyes,  improved,  gigs® 
1193:  Red  klducy.A,  $IS5@)  so  Cauadn  peas,  !*ic@$11Y 
per  bushel  fox  common  to  choice.  Green  1'ea.s,  *115 
@1  50.  Potatoes— New  potatoes  range  from  $2  to 
$2  25  per  barrel. 


poor,  54a@7c. 

At  the  ilcrcautlle  Exchange  the  foUowirig  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  19@3l)c :  Westeru 
do,  at  190200’ receipts,  2,300.  From  Boston— Market 
steady ;  eastern  creamery  at  19c ;  Western  do, 
at  lSe-  dairy  selections,  at  17o.  From  Chicago.— In 
fair  demand:  extra  creamery  at  16Jvi»17c:  firsts  at 
15@l5Hc;  dairy  at  13®l4c. 

Cheese.- Quotations  are  for;  New  cheese— State 
factory,  full  cream,  fancy,  at  84<c.  stood  aud  fine, 
7^@8Qe:  for  fair  to  good,  CH07QO:  night  skims  at  l  it 
5Hc:  Ohio  factory  fiat,  fine  at  7c;  do,  good,  6@644C 
do,  common  at  4i4®59tc. 

At  the  Mercantile  Kxchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— Market 
firm:  Cheddars,  quoted,  at  8|Qc;  receipts.  775  boxes. 
From  Chicago -Market  firm:  flats  at  IHiftSc  From 
Boston— Market  quiet;  eastern  factory,  full ereatn, 
at  8c. 


Eo08.— Quoted,  loss  off,  State,  fresh,  ut  144s@15c; 
Canadian,  144*4':  Weslern.  Il;*ll4ec. 

Al  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  firm.  Quoted  at  li®U4*c ;  receipts  1,300. 
From  Chicago— Market  firm:  quoted  at  11c.  From 
Boston— Market  firm:  quoted  at  12}$015c. 

LrvK  Pori.ru  y  -  The  quotations  are  as  follows- 
Spring  chickens,  per  lb,  i«c«2ic ;  fowls.  Jersey, 
Stale  and  Pennsylvania,  per  ft.  rijlle;  do, Western, 
12'ill3c:  southern  do,  1 14*® l2c :  do.  roosters,  old,  7c: 
turkey*,  per  lb.  9@l0e:  ducks  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  per  pair,  90c@$l,10;  do.  Western,  per 
pair,  5ik«Tye:  geese.  Western,  per  pair  at  $i®l 87; 
pigeons,  per  pair,  23@35c. 

DiiksHkn  Pont.TRT.— ' Turkeys.  U)®>  1c  chickens, Phtl- 
aiielphla.  large,  34c@26c,per  lb,;  State  nud  Western, 
per  lb.  IB®  lie.:  do,  Western,  scalded,  14017c;  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  prime,  134*®14c;  do.  Jersey,  134*0 14<>; 
State  and  w.vstern,  )2®i3c  squabs,  white,  V  do*  , 
$3®3  50:  do,  dark,  per  do*.  $2. 


Game— Euglisb  snipe,  per  doren  at  $2@2  25;  plover, 
per  duzeu,  »t  $1@2. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  aecordlug  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  os  foUows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . . ....  7  15-16  8  1-16  8  1-16 

Strict  Or  Unary .  8H  84*  S4* 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  3-16  9  5-16  )i  5-i« 

Strict  Gooil  Ordinary .  9  9-16  9  11— lfi  9  tl-ifi 

Low  Middling .  9Tk  10  10 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  1-16  10  3-16  it)  8-16 

Middling .  10  3-16  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Good  Middling . .  114*  104*  104* 

Strict  Good  51  bid  ling .  10  u-16  10  11-16  10  11-16 

Middling  Fair . .  1115-16  11  1-16  11  M6 

Fair.. .  11  9-16  11  11-16  11  11-16 

Stained . 

Good  Ordinary....  7  9-16  I  Low  Middling...,  9  1-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  84*  I  Middling .  9  11-16 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  18,  1885. 

HukADBTOFkS  and  PuovistoNs. — As  compared  with 
cash  prices  u  week  ago.  No.  2.  Chicago  Wheat  I*  14*4’. 
higher:  No.  I  Hard  Duluth  wheat  Is  lQc.  higher: 
No.  2  Red  Is  IHc.  higher  Corn.—  Ungraded  mixed  Is 
lc,  lower;  steamer  mixed  Is  Qe,  higher:  No,  2  Is 
unchanged. 

H.OUB,  Keep  and  wrap,—  Floor  Quotations:  Fine 
$2  40®3  60:  Superfine.  $3  2\@8hs:  Ultra  No.  2.  $3  65® 
4  Ml;  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtvu  state.  $a.8\@l  6fi;  Good  to 
thoi.'o  ivxtru  Western,  *t  it)® 5  60  Common  to  Fair 
•extra  Ohio,  $3  C5®4  00-  Good,  $4  0504  10;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4  8005  a.  Ctitumon  Kxtra  Minnesota, $.1  654 
10(1.  Clear.  $4.05®4  75  rye  mixture,  *4  0004  50: 
Rtra'Hhi,  $4  (505  S3:  patent  $i.7rs*5  60;  baker’s  extra, 
$4  0005  0);  at.  r.ouls  Liummou  to  fair  extra.  $3 65® 4 00; 
fair  to  good,  $1  10®  )  90.  good  to  very  choleo,  $1 115® 
J1*'!  Fateut  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *IH50$5  6O; 
City  51111  extra  for  Wen  Indies,  *1  90® $3 00;  South 
America,  10®$6 20.  Soithern  Fuu. k  t’ommoti 
to  good  extra,  $3 $0@4 15'  good  to  choice  do,  at  $4  2t> 
05  50.  Ryk  Flovu— Super  Ana,  $4  0004.50,  latter  for 


Fertilizers.— Bi-monthly  report  of  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  retail  prices.  Many  quota¬ 
tions  published  refer  to  cargo  quantities  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices  thus  misleading.  Quotations  ?  South 
Oarollua  Phosphate  Bock  Oellvemd f.  o.  Hears  or 
boat  here  In  bag*  *XI  lbs.  50@H0  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  $15018  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  19019  per  cent,  ammonia  300  lbs.  bugs,  2H®3c. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia, '23  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  300 lbs.  bbls,  3H@34<c.  per  lb.  Dried  blood,  2c. 
— $iu.iO  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  i ViiAR-. 
per  lb.  48  to  50  per  cent.— $40.00  per  ton  Muri¬ 
ate  of  Potash,  24*®2Q  per  lb.  for  80  per  cent..  $45.00 
per  ton.  Kalnlt,  $14@15  per  ton.  Bone,  fine  ground, 
$35.50058  per  ton.  Hone,  dissolved,  $28.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black,  $29  per  ton.  Mu  pcs  Po¬ 
tato  mauure,  $IS  per  ton.  Raker  &  Bros.  Potato 
manure,  $15  per  ton;  do,  corn  manure,  $45  per 
ton:  do.  oat  manure.  $45  per  ton.  William's. 
Clark  &  Co’s.  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  *32  per  ton, 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  *95  per  tea;  ilo.  American 
pure  bone  tueal.  $33  per  ton.  Sandy’s  Acidulated 
Roek.  13  to  it  per  cent  available  phospborlc  add,  $20 
to  $22.50.  Church's  Fish  and  Potash,  $28  00,  per  ton, 
in  so  ton  lots. 


Fresh  Fruits.  -  Sau  Bias  eoconnuts  at  $30  00,  and 
Boraeou  do,  $20  OflL  Apples -Maryland  red,  ¥  bushel 
crate.  75c@$l|  do,  green,  per  bushel  crate,  50®75c; 
Norfolk  and  North  Carolina  green,  per  half  bbl,  'Oe® 
$1.  Peuehes— Georgia  anil  South  Carolina,  prime  to 
fair,  R  3  to  bush  crate,  50c® $1:  Tennessee,  v  3-to- 
bushel  crate,  7'e@$l  ,'5:  North  Carolina,  choice,  per 
bushel  crate,  $1  5l)@l  75:  do,  po  ir  to  fair,  B  bushel 
crate,  50c@$l  25  Maryland.  F  bushel  crate.  75c® *1  25; 
Plums— Wild  goose,  Georgia,  3-to-iiushel  crate.  75c® 
$1:  do.  Maryland,  V  quart.  I0al2e:  do.  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  P  quart,  10012c:  Reach.  Maryland,  do,  do.  4®6c. 
Cherries -Up  river,  choice,  large,  per  U),  10®V2u;  do. 


poor  to  fair.  5@8c;  Western  New  York,  black  and 
red.  prime,  JOe  do,  wblte,  prime,  8@10c:  do,  fair  to 
good.  6@*c  sour.  (c@8o.  StraYvherrles— O3weco. 
good  to  eholce,  per  quart  8® lie;  western  New  York, 
poor  to  fair,  per  quart,  4®Be.  Raspberries— Antwerp, 
upriver.  B  8-to  quart  cup,  506c:  native,  do,  do,  do, 
3-to  quart  cup,  3@34*c  do,  do,  do,  4-to-qu»rt  cup,  a® 
So- do.  Jersey,  per  pint.  Late  Braudywine.  do,  do, 
do.  5@«e  do,  do,  P  quart.  9®  10c  do,  Maryland,  F 
pint,  5®*c,  do,  do,  V  quart,  #®10c:  blackcap,  ap- 
rlver,  P  3  to  qunrt  Clip,  AaJHc:  do,  Jersey,  per  pic  t, 
4®5c;  do,  Delaware,  do,  do,  i®5c  do,  31  nry lurid  and 
Delaware,  V  quart,  3®i0c-  Huckleberries— Shawan- 
eunlt  Mountains,  t>  box,  $150-  Jersey,  per  box,  2lc@ 
$1  2.5:  do,  ner  quart,  Maryland,  per  quart,  7® 

sc.  Blackberries— YVlIson,  Maryland  nnl  Delaware, 
per  quart,  12®  lie;  Dorchester,  do.  do,  do,  per  quart, 
9<il0o:  wild.  do.  do.  do,  per  quart.  V«*«c.  Gooseber¬ 
ries  Fair  to  prime,  green,  per  bushel,  $1250175. 
Currants— Large,  fair  10  prime,  per  lb. 507c:  small, 
5c,  Watermelons— Georgia,  extra  large,  per  ion.  $20 
<S25;  do,  ralr  to  prime,  *12013:  Florida,  fair  to 
eholce,  $1!@20. 

Dkted  Fauirs.- -Fancy  evaporated  apples,  7c: 
choice  do.  64tc:  pr.nie  do  6®64*e:  fBuey  North 
Carolina  sUeedat  8**<c4c:  choice  do.,  3<j3Qc:  choice 
Virginia.  2®2**e;  choice  rennessee  coarse  cut,  24<i® 
244c:  Kentucky  do,  In  barrels.  ',iH®3c;  fancy  North 
Carolina  peeled  peaches.  1101 14*c ;  choice  do, 
rb,©'jc:  choice  Georgia.  844®  9c:  uupeeled  halves,  id* 
®7c  ;  unpeeied  quai  lers,  54*®«',  Stale  plums,  70S: 
Southern  Damsons.  6®7e;  prime  pttted  cherries, 
10c;  evaporated  raspberries,  20c;  sun-dried  do.  13® 
20c:  blackberries.  8®84*c. 

Peanuts.— Quoted  at  IV-i&GiC.  for  best  hand  picked, 
(some  lots  held  to  ac,)  and  3>*®4c.  tor  farmers’ 
grades. 

Hay  and  Straw.- Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  *115,  good  do,  95c. 0*105;  medium  do,  SO®90c  ; 
shipping  hay,  75c:  clover  mixed  70080c;  clover, 
c-  No.  1  rye  straw,  95u0$l  00:  short  rye  straw, 
7<)@7Sc.  oat  straw,  30c. 

HoRS.  —  The  quotations  are  as  follows  :  New  at 
11012c.  for  best:  a® lilc,  for  good  to  prime,  and  7® 
8c.  for  low  grades:  old  at  5® Be,  Pacific  coast  at  7®10c, 

Rick.— Quotations:  Carolina  aud  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  44«®5Qo.  good  to  prime  at  59i®6c: 
choice  at  64*®64*c;  fancy  bead  at  66*®7c;  Rangoon 
at  duty  paid,  aud  34*024*0 iu  bond; Patna  at 

48j®5c;  Java  at  54*05$*c. 

Seeds.— For  clover  a  dull  and  nominal  market: 
quotations  are  as  follows:  6c.  for  'qirlme  Western: 
9i*c.  for  choice,  and  94tc01Oe.  for  extra  choice: 
Timothy  is  quiet  at  $1  65®l  70.  Linseed  to  arrive 
is  quoted  at  *1  B.V9I  70. 

8DQAR.— The  quotations  are: 

Cut  loaf,  at  7c:  Crushed,  at  7c:  powdered,  at  0% 
®TH'c:  granulated,  at  64*0,  mould  “A.”  at  6y*c;  con 
feetloner*'  "A.'*  64*c;  standard  -A,”  6  3-16®fiQc;  off  A, 
54>l06!*c,  white  extra  '“C,”  544®5%c:  yellow  extra 
“C,”  546059*0-  "C."  54*®5.4ic;  yellows,  44*05Ue. 

Tallow.— Prime  city  quoted  at  54*e,wlth  $2  charges 
for  packages. 

Vegetables.—  Quotations  arp  for  Potatoes— 
Maryland,  rose,  per  bbl.  $15(102  00:  Norfolk  and 
North  Carolina,  V  bbl.  *1  7502  00;  Eastern  shore, 
per  bh|,  $1  .in  j.  75  Long  Island  Rose,  per  bbl.  $1  75® 
i  0i».  Beds— Long  Island,  per  l(Hi  bunches,  <15002  n). 
Cabbages  —  Long  island  and  Jersey,  per  1CM,  »t  3  50 
®5  50.  Carrots,  per  UK)  bunches,  $1  25®  1  50.  Cucum¬ 
bers-  Long  Island,  per  IDO,  at  *1®1  25:  Norfolk  and 
North  Carolina,  per  craie.  30®50t‘.  Green  Corn  — 
Burlington,  per  loo.  $luo®l5ti  Green  Pea-s.— Loug 
Gland,  per  b»g,75c®S1  00.  Onions— New  Orleans,  per 
bbl.  *2'sirf.27D:  Kentucky,  per  bbl.  $2  25:  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  per  bbl.  $;  Silia>3  ?X  Squash  — l  ong 
Island,  whin-,  per  bbl,  at  $10150.  String  beans  — 
Long  Island,  wax,  per  bog.  $1000125:  do.  round, 
greeu.  per  kag,  $1:  do,  flat  green,  per  bag,  6u®75c. 
Tomatoes  —  Florida,  per  bushel  crate.  $I®i  U.<:  Sa¬ 
vannah,  per  bushel  crate,  at  *:®2:  Charleston,  iser 
crate,  $lal  5u-  Norfolk,  per  crate,  at  *l  *1 ’o  South¬ 
ern  Jersey,  per  bush,  box,  al  *2  5U.  Turnips— Russia, 
at  $1  2i®l  50'  White  Jersey  and  Long  island,  per  100 
bunches,  $2  5004. 

Wool.  —  Although  trade  is  not  large  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  among  holders  to  maintain  present  prices, 
and  in  this  they  are  fairly  successful.  Of  course  the 
receipts  are  still  liberal,  but  iudlcations  of  an  Im¬ 
proved  full  demand  are  noticed. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  Yore.  July  IS,  1385. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,458  against 
10,994  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last  week. 
Chicago  steers,  1,617  ft.  $6  55;  do,  1,224  ft,  $5  74;  do. 
1.09S  ft,  $5  74:  Pennsylvania  do.  l.dS  ft,  $5  5u;  Ohio 
do,  1,117  ft,  $5  S6Q:  Cows,  910  ft,  3i*»c;  Indiana  steers, 
1,572  ft,  $6;  do,  1,374  ft,  S5  9»;  do,  1,839  ft,  $5  83;  do, 
1.861  ft.  <5  80;  do. ,  1,233  ft,  $5  60.  do,  1.190  ft,  $5  ;  Ohio 
do,  1.236  ft.  $5  St Jq:  Cows,  1.160  ft,  3**c:  Texans,  862 
ft.  $16746;  Indiana  steers,  1,144  ft,  $5  40:  do,  l,lw  ft; 
$5  15:  940  ft.  $-5 00'  Bulls,  1.550  ft.  $400:  Illinois  steers, 
1,360  ft.  $5  90:  do,  1,285  ft.  $5  90;  do,  1,709  ft  $5  85. 
do.  1.130  ft.  $5  75:  do,  1,164  ft.  $5  65;  do,  1,197  ft,  $5  60: 
do,  1.234  lb, $5 50:  do,  1,090  ft,  $510:  oxeu,  1,535  ft, 
$5  30;  do,  1,765  ft,  $5  00:  Lancaster  County  steers, 
1,275  ft,  #5  75;  Ohio  do,  1,820  ft,  $5  80:  Ohio  dry  cows, 
1,172  ft,  44*e;  do,  980  ft.  3$*e;  Virginia,  do.  1,074  ft, 
$5  10:  do,  1,102  ft.  $3  20:  bulls,  1.200  ft,  <v$c:  Kentucky 
steers,  1.470  ft,  $6  $»•  do,  1,49-1  ft,  *6  IB;  do.  1,320  ft. 
$6  05.  do,  1,610  lb,  $6  00:  do,  l.lM  ft,  $5  75:  mixed  West¬ 
ern  do.  1,380  lb.  $8  20,  do,  1,615  1b,  $6  16;  do,  1.540  ft, 
$6  15;  do,  1,421  ft.  $6  10;  do,  1.3S6  ft,  $6  02;  do.  1.3S0  lb, 
$600:  do,  1,425  ft,  $3  8$:  do,  1,0S2  lb,  $500:  Kentucky 
<  Stillers.''  1,228  ft.  $6  00;  coru-fed  Kentucky  steers, 
1,270  ft.  i5S3;  do,  1,180  ft,  $5  40:  oxen,  1,435  ft,  $5  00: 
Kentucky  grass-fed  steers,  1,015  1b,  $4  95  ;  do,  1,176 
ft.  #5  35. 

Calves,— Buttermilk  calves.  168  lb.  2«ic:  do,  136  n>, 
3J*0:  veals,  1250200  ft.  5®6?*4*o. 

Sukkp  and  Lambs.— Total  receipts  for  six  davs 
41,073  head,  against  fM.Stti  head  for  tne  same  time  last 
week.  Kentucky  lambs,  60  ft,  6i*c:  do,  62  ft,  6c;  do, 
53  ft.  6c;  do,  61  ft.  6J$cs  Kentucky  sheep,  iig  ft.  4i*e; 
<lo,  92  ft.  3V*c  Ohio  sheep,  93  ib.  lUjc:  Kentucky 
lambs, 60  1b, 6440;  West  Virginia  do.  53  ft,  5Qc-  do. 
85  ft.OQe;  ewes,  *0  ft,  t1t,c:  Western  sheep.  107  ft. 
4t*c:  Virginia  lambs,  54  ft.  tc-  do,  53  ft,5i*e  do.  61 
ft,  53*<k  Virginia  sheep,  82  ft^c;  do, 96  ft,  SWc:  Ohio 
do.  S3  ft,  *120:  do,  ns  ft.  4Qc,  Western  do.  100  », 
$4  40. 

Boos. — Total  receipts  for  six  days  24,959  head, 
against  81,416  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Nominally  weak  and  a  shade  lower  at  $4  5005  10. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ah  Ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1345. 

No.  "179  Washington  St.,  New  York  City* 

FOlt  SALE.— A  valuable  Farm:  2,000  baring  Fruit 
Trees:  highly  cultivated:  '.'i*  miles  from  Hudson. 
Terms  easy.  Address  A.  H.  FLACK,  Claverack.  N.  Y. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

And  Hospital,  Chicago.  Superior  Clinical  advan¬ 
tages.  Twenty-sixth  annual  session  begins  Septem 
bor  29, 180.  Send  for  announcement  and  specimen 
copy  of  rim  Clinique.  Low  fees.  1£.  S.  BAILEY. 
.11.  !>.,  3028  Michigan  Ave,,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


fJ  BOWS  STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  have  our  usual  fine  supply  ready  about  July 
15th.  Catalogue  containing  correct  descriptions  of 
the  best  Old  and  New  varieties,  with  cultural  direc- 
tiona,  mailed  free. 

ff  iRTiV  ii|TT  TeQ  We  offer  a  splendid  as- 
liAiu/i  J)  C  IdJo,  sortment  for  Fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Priced  catalogue  now  ready,  malk <1  free. 

ELLWAKGEK  &  BARRY, 
Hit.  Ilope  Nurseriee,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1838  PARRY  STRAWBERRY.  1885 

Has  again  surpassed  all  others,  over  50 best  varieties, 
at  POMONA  NURSERlEifti, 
and  received  three  more  first  PRKxrrsts  and  two  more 
special  awards  at  Moorestown.  Vineland,  and  N. 
York  Strawberry  Shows.  Also  the  FIRST  premium  aud 
swkkpstaxk  I'Kizitovcr  all  other  now  varieties  at  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  i.  Send  for  testimony  from  various 
States.  Pot-ffrown  Plante  now  ready.  Lawson  and 
Kieffer  Pears,  WUaun  Jr.  Blackberrv.  Grapes,  etc. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 
Catalogue  free. 

SEED  WHEAT.- 

Send  10  cts.  for  samples  of  Five  kinds.  Prices 
low.  R.  G.  CRIST,  New  Market,  Ind. 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  RAISE 

TURNIPS, 

Turnips  for  the  Table, 

Turnips  tor  the  Cattle. 

You  will  buy  Turnip  Seed  that  will  grow  into 
Turnips  of  R.  H.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  Reliable  Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  Garden, 

189—191  Water  Street,  New  York  City* 


GRKENI1EAD8. 

Specific  No.  L— Wash  or  Sprav  for  Herds:  Prevent¬ 
ive  to  Fly  Bites:  pleasant.  Infallible:  endorsed  by 
Cattlemen.:  price  50c  Specific  No.  2.— Insecticide; 
Death  to  all  Insects,  as  Lice.  Bugs.  Worms,  etc.,  on 
vines,  trees.  Bowers,  etc  :  harmless  and  perfect; 
nricefOc.  Specific  No.  3, -Disinfectant  for  Vaults. 
Sickrooms,  etc.:  indorsed  by  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health.  Chicago  News  Stockmen:  price  5ne.  S.-nd 
stamp  for  circulars.  SMALL,  KERR  A:  CO., 
Druggists  and  Chemists ,  Wolcott,  ind. 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND. 

Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  und  Prepa¬ 
ratory  School  tor  Little  Girls,  GOVANSTOWN,  3 
miles  from  Baltimore.  Md.  Conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


FUN 


Bro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 


paid,  for  T welve  Cents. 


Excelsior  Publishing  House,  29  ok  Si  Beelrman  St.,  X.  P. 

7ftNew  Scrap  Pictures  and  12 Hidden  Name  Cards,  10c 
I  USample  Book  5  cts.  L.  JuJs  ES  A  CO..  Nassau,  N.Y 


gs.  |  ft  8  month  easily  ruada  by  either 

IF  I  I  I  I  I  S ■  x,  half  as  ta-K'h  ereuiucs 

JS  I  HWoridM  f'gCo  ($3aruac 
Nassau  Street  N  Y- 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187% 

BAKERS 


I  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f .  BAER  &  CO,,  Borclester,  Mass. 


ROOFING  SLATE 

Black,  Strong,  and  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Slate  Butter  Slabs,  etc. 
JESSE  B.  KlMES,  4  S.  Broad  St.,  Pkiln. 

Virginia  Karma.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Home. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS.  Cantralin,  Va. 

Farm  Work.— Young  Man  Is  desirous  of  learning 
Farming,  References.  H.  E.  Hardy,  K.  N.-Y.  Office, 

Ol  R  SULKY*  POTATO  PLOW 
•yho.  and  attachments  Drawn  the 

/ev  furrows.  Covert  the  seed,  cul- 

Filli  if ,  ~ti  ti  rates  and  digs  the  crop.  No 

WftsaSivf  1  pay  demanded  if  it  does  not 

work.  Order  now  to  get  the 

'RKl  NEii'  AM)  BivO.. 

Box  at,  Line  Lexington.  Pa. 


I.V.I  WIND  MILL, 

AL  -11,000 


Has  no  equal  for  l 

simplicity,  dura- 
bulls .  aud  power.  <  v:  — 

Mr  liable  3-A  6- 

Agrntm  "i,  - 

wanted  in  all  nn-  — zz\C^Jl 

assigned  territory.  - - 

Pumps.  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill  t. 
Supplies  of  every  deacrlptlon.  (/ 
Farm  and  Suburban  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  aud  Price-List  free.  * 
The  Phelps  A  Bigelow  W.M.Co 

kaluiuuuo,  Ylli;li_.  and  If  15  Wc»t 
9th  Street.  Kanaus  t'tly,  Mo. 


A 


r*Y  I  /v  r—  C  r-  O  To  IntTOdnc*  them,  -WO 

I  La  UrrtK  .win  qiv  1  AWAY  t.»« 

Sclf-Opor.tlng  W»«Llu^  Hkchlnca.  11  you  w«il  ornl 
send  111  Tour  n.me.  *  :  ,sil  express  office  ,t  duoh 

THE  NATIONAL  CO,  23  OEV  STREET,  N.Y* 


Ofll  |  CD?  Field,  Koad.Lawn.ull 
nULLLno— %izei:  cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  auv 
chi  led  iron.  Ypex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
Y  ORK  PLOW  CO..  35  Beckman  st. 
“F.nsiiago  Congress. "96  Pages.  50c. 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  u  costly  box  of  goods  which  will  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  In  this 
world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workers, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Trvb  it  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


BUY  A  RIVER 


Or  what  is  better,  au  Enterprise  Wind  Mill. 
Furnishes  water  tor  stock.  Houses  and 
l  awns.  Takes  it  Irom  \\  ell  or  spring  and 
delivers  Just  where,  when  and  in  quantity 
wanted.  Is  self-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  erected.  Full  Information  iu  our 
New  Book  just  published.  One  copy 
mailed  free  On  receipt  of  request. 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 
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f  or  ll}e  Doittt0. 


ATTENTION! 

Prizes  Offered  to  the  Members  of  the 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club, 


HEN  sending  out  pack¬ 
ages  of  beaus  to  the 
Cousins  in  April,  we 
promised  prizes  to  those 
who  should  accomplish 
the  best  results.  Though 
somewhat  delayed,  we 
hope  the  list  which  is 
here  presented  will  meet 
your  approval. 

1  .—To  the  boy  or  girl 
who  grows  the  largest 
number  from  one  bean, 
we  will  send  a  pair  of 
club  skates.  To  the 
Cousin  who  raises  the  next  largest  number 
from  one  bean,  we  will  send  a  folding  pocket 
microscope.  2. — To  the  Cousin  who  raises  the 
largest  number  from  15  beans,  we  will  send 
either  of  Miss  Alcott’s  two  popular  books, 
“Little  Men”  or  “Little  Women.”  To  the 
Cousin  who  raises  the  next  largest  number 
from  15  beans,  we  will  send  a  folding  pocket 
microscope.  3. — To  the  Cousin  who  grows 
the  largest  number  of  pods  containing  seven 
beans,  we  will  send  a  box  of  very  excellent 
water  color  paints.  To  the  Cousin  who  grows 
the  next  largest  number  of  pods  containing 
seven  beans,  we  will  send  a  folding  pocket 
microscope.  4. — To  the  Cousin  who  grows 
the  largest  number  of  pods  containing  six 
beans,  we  will  send  a  beautiful  autograph 
album.  To  the  Cousin  who  grows  the  next 
largest  number  of  pods  containing  six  beans, 
we  will  send  a  folding  pocket  microscope.  5. 
— To  the  Cousin  who  grows  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  pods  on  one  vine,  we  will  send  a  hand¬ 
some  knife,  either  a  boy’s  or  a  girl’s  knife  as 
desired.  And  to  the  Cousin  who  grows  the 
next  largest  number  of  pods  on  one  vine,  we 
will  send  a  folding  microscope. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  careful  account 
with  your  bean  vines,  in  order  to  know  just 
where  you  stand  when  the  season  is  over.  To 
learn  the  largest  number  of  beans  from  one, 
gather  and  put  away  in  a  box  or  bag  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose,  every  beau  as  it  ripens  on 
the  viue  chosen  for  this  test.  The  same  must 
be  done,  choosing  15  vines  to  save  from,  for 
the  second  prizes.  Only  oue  prize  mil  be  sent 
to  each  successful  contestant,  so  each  one 
must  decide  which  of  the  five  offers  will  give 
him  the  best  chance  of  a  prize.  A  report  may 
be  sent  iu,  however,  of  all  the  results. 

We  ask  you  to  send  us,  when  the  beans  are 
all  harvested,  a  written  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sults.  This  statement  to  be  signed  by  your 
parents  or  guardians,  after  they  have  assured 
themselves  that  you  have  made  no  mistakes 
in  saving  and  counting  the  beans. 


KEEPING  RECORDS. 


I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  young 
folks  of  the  Rural  and  like  to  read  their  de¬ 
partment.  Many  times  I  can  get  new  ideas. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  to 
them  about  keeping  records,  which  I  have 
practiced  somewhat  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  practice  teaches  auyone  to  be  more  ob¬ 
serving.  He  can  select  something  that  he  is 
interested  in  to  keep  a  record  of.  The  mater¬ 
ial  for  the  record  is  a  blank  book,  which  can 
be  made  out  of  any  white  paper,  or  can  be 
purchased  at  a  book-store  for  a  few  cents,  aud 
kept  for  records  of  any  particular  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  a  record  may 
profitably  be  kept  of,  such  as  the  occupation 
of  the  day,  the  important  events  that  tran¬ 
spire  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  burning 
of  valuable  buildings,  or  the  building  of  new 
ones;  the  marriages  of  friends,  or  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  ani  versaries.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  weather,  as  it  will  give  some¬ 
thing  for  each  day  and  can  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  persisted  in  for  awhile,  it  will 
become  a  habit.  In  taking  the  observation  of 
the  weather,  select  some  hour  when  you  will 
be  most  likely  to  be  at  the  same  place  each 
day;  say  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  have  a  thermometer  hung  out  doors  in 
the  shade,  and  observe  where  the  mercury 
stands;  observe  at  the  same  time  which  way 
the  wind  is,  if  any,  also  observe  whether  it  is 
pleasant  or  not.  A  good  rule  to  go  by  on  the 
last  is,  to  call  the  weather  pleasant  if  the  sky 
is  less  than  one-third  clouded;  if  it  is  more 
than  one-third  clouded  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  clouded,  it  is  fair;  if  the  sky  is  more 
than  two-thirds  clouded  over,  it  is  cloudy. 
To  keep  the  record,  rule  lines  down  the  page 
in  the  blank  book,  making  columns,  over  the 
first  column  write  the  day  of  the  month,  over 
the  second  temperature,  over  the  third  wind, 
over  the  fourth  weather,  e.y. 


June. 

Temp, 

Wind 

Weather. 

12 

54 

N.  W. 

Pleasant. 

13 

64 

8. 

Fair. 

14 

66 

S. 

Cloudy. 

15 

57 

O. 

Pleasant. 

Then  one  day  can  be  compared  with  another 
or  one  month  with  another.  The  main  point 
is  to  take  the  observation  at  the  same  bour 
each  day.  If  you  are  studying  botaDy  or  are 
interested  in  that  study,  it  will  be  quite  help¬ 
ful  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  when  the  trees 
first  show  the  leaves  in  the  Spring,  and  when 
they  are  in  bloom;  and  when  first  certain 
plants  are  found  in  bloom:  when  the  fruit 
ripens,  etc.  You  will  find  something  to  re¬ 
cord  almost  every  day  through  the  Summer. 
For  keeping  such  a  record,  a  diary  which  has 
a  place  for  each  day  is  good.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry,  keep  an  account  of  the 
number  of  eggs  that  are  laid  ;  how  many 
chickens  are  raised;  how  much  the  feed  cost 
for  the  hens;  bow  much  it  cost  to  raise  the 
chickens,  etc.  When  they  begin  to  lay,  ex¬ 
periment  with  some,  and  see  if  you  cannot 
feed  them  so  as  to  make  them  lay  more  than 
those  fed  in  the  old  way,  and  thus  make  more 
out  of  a  given  number  of  heus.  To  make  a 
sure  thing  of  it.  keep  a  strict  account  on  both 
sides. 

There  are  numerous  other  things  to  keep 
records  of,  that  I  know  the  young  folks  of  the 
Rural  are  bright  enough  to  think  of,  without 
naming  them  over.  But  I  would  caution  them 
not  to  undertake  too  much  at  first,  for  they 
may  get  discouraged,  as  I  found  that  to  be  one 
fault  of  mine.  It  will  be  quite  an  inducement 
to  keep  a  record, to  join  the  Chautauqua**  Town 
and  Country  Club,”  which  the  Chautauqua 
University  has  added  to  its  work.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  agriculture.  It  costs 
25  cents  to  join  the  club.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  join  apply  to  Miss  K.  F  Kimball,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  for  application  blank  and  circular.  You 
will  then  have  a  special  object  iu  keeping  the 
records  of  things  as  that  is  wThat  they  require 
and  if  you  fulfil  their  requirements,  which 
most  anyone  can  do,  you  will  receive  a  diplo¬ 
ma  from  the  university.  And  you  will  also 
learn  different  ways  of  doing  work  as  they 
tell  bow  to  perform  the  work.  When  you 
finish  oue  work  or  observation  lay  the  book 
away  where  it  will  be  safe,  as  you  will  enjoy 
looking  it  over  again  in  after  years  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  records  that  you  are  keep¬ 
ing.  I  think  you  will  be  apt  to  see  quite  an 
improvement  in  your  work.  agricola. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  beans 
the  29th  of  May  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
send  me.  Many*  thanks.  I  hope  I  will  have 
good  luck  with  them.  The  Garden  Treasures 
you  sent  us  did  not  do  very  well  on  account  of 
dry  weather.  I  am  very  foud  of  flowers,  but 
I  have  been  sick  this  Summer,  and  could  not 
attend  to  them  very  good.  We  have  school  a 
mile  from  our  place ;  my  sister  and  brother 
go  to  school.  I  have  a  little  sister  five  years 
old,  just  learning  to  walk;  her  name  is  Nora 
Mable.  Our  wild  blackberries  are  gettiug 
ripe.  We  have  gathered  about  three  gallons 
this  year.  My  father  is  building  a  new  house 
this  Summer.  I  will  write  to  you  next  Fall, 
and  send  you  the  report  of  my  beans.  I  will 
close  for  fear  you  will  get  tired  of  me.  Your 
niece,  hattie  l  marsh. 

Douglas  Co.,  Oregon. 

[Uncle  Mark  does  uot  get  tired  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  he  likes  to  receive  long  letters 
from  them.  We  will  want  reports  from  all 
bean-raisers  iu  the  Fall. — uncle  mark.] 

Uncle  Mark: — 1  would  like  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  have  written  once,  but 
my  letter  was  not  printed.  We  received  the 
Rural  seeds.  There  was  a  hole  torn  in  the 
end  of  the  paper,  and  the  Garden  Treasures 
spilt.  The  corn  is  growing  nicely ;  three  stalks 
are  coming  out  m  tassel.  The  Flageolet  beans 
are  growing  nicely.  The  Lima  Beaus  are 
about  two  feet  high ;  only  14  beans  grew ;  the 
rest  rotted.  We  have  about  150  chickens,  14 
turkeys,  and  17  geese,  william  j.  brunk. 

Ohio  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  thauk  you  for 
the  Lima  Beans.  They  were  plautod  on  the 
7th  of  May ;  on  the  13th  they  were  up,  began 
to  run  June  1,  when  they  were  supplied  with 
sticks.  June  17  first  bloom  opened.  We  have 
some  pretty  white  pop-corn;  It  and  the  Rural 
corns  were  planted  May  L  On  the  13th  of 
Jane  the  first  tassel  and  two  silks  were  seen 
on  Rural  Corn;  June  20th  first  tassel  seen  on 
pop-corn,  but  our  pop  com  is  three  times  as 
large  in  stalk  as  the  Rural  Corn.  Oh,  the 
beautiful  flowers!  thank  you  for  them;  they 
were  planted  May  5th,  but  are  beginning  to 
bloom;  a  flood  washed  a  great  many  seed 
away.  We  have  about  25  varieties  left,  of 
which  we  know  20  kinds.  Pa  has  given  all 
the  chickens  to  us  girls  for  pin  money.  W e 
started  with  eight  hens  in  February.  We 
now  have  51  young  chickens,  from  those  just 


hatched  to  those  nearly  grown.  We  have  lost 
nearly  25,  besides  having  all  the  eggs  we  want¬ 
ed  to  eat.  This  is  the  first  year  we  have  tried 
hard  to  raise  fowls.  We  hope  to  do  better  as 
we  learn  more  about  the  business.  Tour 
friend  and  niece,  mary  herron. 

Burleson  Co.,  Texas. 

Bless  the  dear  old  Rural.  It  would  do 
your  hearts  good,  dear  editors,  if  you  could 
see  how  eagerly  the  children  search  through 
old  numbers  for  means  to  push  forward  those 
beans  aud  raise  fine  fowls.  Respectfully 
yours.  P  H  HERRON,  M.D. 

[It  does  our  hearts  good  to  hear  of  it,  doc¬ 
tor,  and  we  wish  your  children  all  the  success 
possible  in  their  garden  and  poultry  ventures. 
We  will  want  reports  of  the  results,  Mary. — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  —  Thanks  for  the 
beans.  I  planted  them  all,  planting  one  in 
each  hill, but  only  10  came  up  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  why,  and  now  only  six  are  alive, 
but  they  are  growing  very  nicely.  They 
seem  to  be  eaten  by  something,  but  we  could 
not  find  any  thing:  do  yon  know  what  it  was? 
We  have  about  50  chickens,  aud  my  brother 
and  sister  and  1  have  25  besides  for  our  own 
use.  We  also  have  some  onions  and  potatoes 
for  our  own.  Pa|«  and  mamma  think  it  is 
good  exercise  for  us  to  be  out  of  doors  work¬ 
ing,  and  I  like  to  take  care  of  chickens  and 
hunt  for  eggs.  Our  Garden  Treasures  are  up 
and  some  came  up  from  last  year’s  sowing. 
Among  them  there  are  sun  flowers,  poppies, 
marigolds,  larkspurs,  balsams  aud  a  great 
many  others  that  I  do  not  know  the  names  of. 
This  morning  I  collected  over  40  poppies  in 
bloom;  there  was  one  very  pretty  double  pink 
one.  We  have  quite  a  few  other  flowers,  and 
I  have  a  lovely  bed  of  pansies.  I  suppose 
there  are  so  many  Cousins  that  the  youth’s 
department  is  full  all  of  the  time;  but  theu  I 
think  my  letter  will  be  welcome  anyhow.  If 
we  didn’t  write  often  1  guess  the  waste  basket 
would  get  hungry,  and  the  youth’s  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  a  blank.  But  I  have  forgotten 
myself.  If  1  am  not  careful  my  letter  will 
make  a  good  supper  for  the  waste  basket,  so  I 
will  close.  Your  affectionate  niece, 

Niagara  Co,,  N.  Y.  sadie  e.  wright. 

[Your  beaus  were  probably  taken  by  cut¬ 
worms.— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— Inclosen  find  a 
share  of  our  Fourth  of  July  fun.  It  won’t  be 
half  so  nice  on  paper  as  it  was  freshly  found 
in  the  woods,  but  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  it  was  like.  We  planned  nothing  for 
the  day  until  it  was  fairly  upon  us,  even  then 
I  think  we  girls  would  have  let  other  things 
crowd  out  auy  celebration  of  the  Fourth  hail 
it  not  been  for  our  younger  brothers.  With 
two  boys,  each  supplied  with  two  packages  of 
shooting  crackers,  it  was  Impossible  to  move 
on  just  the  same  os  if  it  were  any  other  day  of 
the  year,  for  just  about  the  time  we  heroically 
attacked  some  task,  a  fire  cracker  would  ex¬ 
plode  very  near,  and  cause  us  to  go  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  toward  the  ceiling.  When 
we  reached  the  floor  agaiu,  there  was  usually 
a  scattering  of  two  small  boys. 

At  that  rate  our  patriotism  rose,  and  we  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  picnic  in  honor  of  the  day. 
We  started  out  after  dinner,  jost  our  two 
brothers,  two  young  cousins,  my  sister  and  I. 
with  a  liberal  basket  of  lunch.  Straight  for 
the  creek  we  traveled,  and  there  at  the  w  ater’s 
edge  under  a  great  willow  tree,  we  deposited 
our  luggage  and  began  immediately  to  enjoy 
our  surroundings.  While  the  children  waded 
about  in  the  water,  ray  sister  and  1  found 
plenty  to  amuse  us  iu  the  bugs  and  flowers. 
Later,  each  of  us  composed  a  beautiful  poem 
(?)  about  the  day's  events,  but  l  cannot  think 
of  sending  you  even  one  verse,  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  are  too  profound  for  ordinary  read¬ 
ers. 

We  kept  tea  and  cream  almost  ice  cold  by 
burying  the  one  in  damp  earth  and  sinking 
the  other  in  a  tiny  pool  of  spring  water.  I 
never  ate  such  good  bread  and  raspberries  in 
my  life  as  we  had  for  our  picnic  supper,  and 
the  basket  of  luucli  disappeared  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner.  There  were  evidently 
some  appetites  camping  uuder  that  willow 
tree  before  we  got  there. 

After  supper  we  explored  up  the  creek  for 
more  than  half  a-mile,  and  found  wild  rasp¬ 
berries,  clematis,  hydrangea  grape-vines,  and 
many  other  plants  aud  vines  growing  in  a 
perfect  tangle  on  the  steep  bank.  We  gather¬ 
ed  beautiful  flowers  here,  and  afterwards  add¬ 
ing  fire  pinks  and  wild  roses  to  our  hydran¬ 
gea  and  elder,  we  carried  home  bouquets 
which  every  oue  admired.  Time  passes  rapid¬ 
ly  iu  the  woods,  and  it  seemed  alt  too  soon 
when  we  saw  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  hills, 
and  hail  to  take  np  our  homeward  march.  I 
cannot  begin  to  tell  of  all  the  curious  things 
we  saw,  or  put  the  spirit  of  the  day  in  a  letter. 
An  afternoon  of  such  perfect  freedom  iu  the 
woods  seemed  to  us  the  very  best  way  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  National  Independence. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio,  bertha  knowlton. 


Pdjscellatijeausi  ^duertising. 
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“Liberty  Enlightening  the  World” 

The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  ami  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 
work,  iu  order  to  raise  (uuiln  for  It*  cmnplo* 
lion,  have  prepared  n  miniature  Statuette  mw  inches 
in  height.  -  the  Statue  Bronsed:  Pedestal.  Nletel-sll- 
vered,— which  they  are  dow  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  at  Oue  Dollar 

*Tuii-’ attractive  souvenir  anil  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  facsimile  of  the  model  furnished 
i 'V  t hr  artist. 

The  statuette  in  same  metal,  twelve  inches  high,  at 
Five  Dollar*  Each,  delivered.  ... 

The  designs  or  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  Committee,  Address  with  remittance 
RICH  Alt  D  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  l.iberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  lew  5  ork. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LE  PAGE’S 

LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTINO 

WOOD.  GLASS.  CHINA.  PAPER,  LEATHER,  SC- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON  1S8& 
Tiled  by  Masor,  A  Homlni 1  Irgsii  y  V.ana  Co.,liil!inao 
Pulses' Our  Co. An.  Mfd  onlv  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  SOLD 

CUCDVUjUCDC  C.r^nl.,1  l*i,.  aAid  hv  \7nil 


V»por  and  \V»U?r— 
fre-h,  8*11,  Mineral  ^ 


Jr  =  = 


Ssa 


^  r- 

-  ►»  fVtiUMttii*!  Award 


Old  U»new«rd. 


Send  for  chroUrv  E.  J.  KNOWLTON.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck's  Patent  Improved  Artificial  E.r  Drums 

PKRFKCTLY  RESTORK  TIIK  II  FAKING, 
and  perform  ilic  work  of  the  Ifnturftl  Drwni.^  Always 
in  potion,  lint  liuNlble  to  otkrr*.  All  Conversa- 
tion  anti  even  whispers  heard  Ui-dimtlv.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonial  free.  Addicts,  II lsCOX.  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  t«|  successor  to  Dt.  Peck.  Mention  this  fuper. 


PD  UNIFORMS 

2  IkAUtlfully  UlOAtrU«l  CaUlef  o«  o/ 

‘  a?* v  t>m?a  Coni*  I'urt'tlU.  liO  color'd 
fiuhloit  illu. tr*Uor.i  and  priecs 

of  l!»U,  HctoMta,  Ctpw  PopyHci,  IVlu, 
Omni  M^j«r  Outfit*,  f'ontpona,  Plutuu*. 
F.pnuIrtU' .  Shoulder  KnoU,  Gold  Cord  and 
Ijct  ,  Hutton*  (VnamcuU,  Bond  i*nd 
•  Lon  Kl  if  And  ll*t*n«%  Cap  Iaihj* 

Mailed  f**.  LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago) 


LOOK  AT  OUR  OFFER. 

Till*  &It*AUt  >IU#r  PUi*4  KAPKIN 
KING  Mid  Mi  a*o*ruri,  Uu  dvW  tUiting 
■i-Ma,  y»ur  nmvsf  m  ON  LY  153  OH  NTH. 

iSIgJ 

VI  fc  w  AS  T  AgciiU  in  ever v  town  fn  tl« 
0.  teinlriMlaiY  oorgord*.  Iwml  for 

oar  tempi*  card  andCAUbignt  of  tllvtr  plate: 

This  Silver  Plated 
Ring;  i*  »old  by  re¬ 
tail  dealer*  for  50 
eenta. 

ware,  with  full  lnttwtlona  to  W* 

handle  a  Urtft/  lint  of  Silvvf  Pitted  Ware 
than  auy  ovi#r  boutc  In  the  world.  Good 
agent*  are  ttiftkiutf  from  0IO.  a 

1m  ivlllnc  dor  ffuodL 

NOVELTY  MIOi  CO.,  Wsllwgfor.l,  Conn. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile . 

Orpikart  Advertisements,  peravate  line. ...80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more. wl'  bln  oue  year 

from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  a  irate  line.  35  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  :4  or  more  lines 

agate  space  .  . . . .  33  " 

Preferred  positions  . *»  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Nolleen,  ending  with  “Adv.,“  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 73  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Youkkr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year. . . . . . . *3- 00 

“  “  Six  mouths . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *-3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France... .  . .  3.04(l8t»fr) 

French  Colonies. . . . .  4.0S(29H  fr.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  Cl'y,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 
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PERSONALS. 


^mplementss  and  gflafttinenj. 


EMPIRE  POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 

LI'I  I  llll.  BKST,  CHEAPEST  and 


MO*TIMPKOV  Fl»la  the  Basket. 


New  York  Irish  women  of  standing  are 
getting  up  a  money  testimonial  for  Mrs.  Delia 
Stewart  Parnell,  to  relieve  her  present  pecun¬ 
iary  difficulties. 

Commissioner  Colman  has  appointed  Mr. 
Allen  Dodge  to  the  charge  of  the  new  Dairy 
Bureau  establishment  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  said  that  Minister  Foster  finds  the 
Spanish  Government  upon  its  high  old  Castil¬ 
ian  dignity  in  regard  to  fixing  up  that  reeip 
rocity  treaty,  and  not  disposed  to  dicker  any 
further. 

Gkn.  Wolskley  arrived  at  London  from 
Egypt  the  other  day.  The  Victoria  railway 
station  was  crowded  with  soldiers  and  civil¬ 
ians,  and  he  was  given  an  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come. 

Max  Hoffman,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
in  Indiana  from  1809  to  1871,  died  of  small  pox 
a  few  days  ago,  after  having  been  wrecked 
by  dissipation.  His  family  was  left  destitute, 
and  his  wife  now  supports  herself  and  family 
by  selling  papers  and  beeping  a  fruit  stand  in 
the  city. 

Harriet  Moore,  a  middle-aged  widow, 
has  begun  suit  for  breach  of  promise  against 
Moses  Hopkins,  of  San  Francisco,  aged  70, 
claiming  $225,000  damages.  Thedefendant  is 
a  brother  of  the  late  Mark  Hopkins,  the  rail¬ 
road  n  agnate,  from  whom  he  inherited 
$6  000,000. 

Miss  Braddon,  the  novelist,  is  a  pleasant, 
matron-like  woman,  above  the  medium  higbt, 
fair,  with  a  complexion  that  suggests  more  of 
horse  exercise  and  the  air  generally  than  pens 
and  ink  amt  hard  work  in  a  library.  Her  eyes 
are  small,  her  mouth  large  aud  character¬ 
istic:  lips  firm  aud  chin  strong. 

rriK  President  Wednesday  appointed 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Glasgow, 
vice  Bret  Harte.  His  application  was  indorsed 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Francis  Parkman, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly.  Judge 
Charles  Devens,  Heury  L  Pierce,  and  others. 

Secretary  Bayard  is  by  the  death-bed  of 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Bayard’s  feeble  health  has  pre¬ 
vented  her  participation  iu  the  social  life  of 
the  capital  for  some  time,  but  sbe  is  a  woman 
of  strong  character  andf  lovable  disposition,  i 
Her  condition  was  one  of  tbe  great  reasons r 
why  Br  Bayard  hesitated  about  entering  the 
Cabinet. 

A  meeting  of  sympathizers  with  Louis  Riel 
was  held  last  week  at  Jacques  Cartier  Halj 
Square,  in  Quebec,  tti  which  about  5.U00  per¬ 
sons  were  present.  The  meeting  was  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  at  its  dose  a  subscription  lint  was 
opened,  which  was  largely  signed.  It  will  be 
carried  round  to  the  centers  of  French  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  country  also. 

Christian  Goetzmax,  a  well  known  and 
wealthy  German  farmer,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
committed  suicide  with  laudauum  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  For  several  weeks  he  has  been  despond¬ 
ent  on  account  of  poor  crops.  When  the 
Hessian  fly  appeared  and  destroyed  Ids  wheat 
two  weeks  ago,  be  became  more  down  hearted 
than  ever,  and  frequently  said  that  he  was 
through  with  faimiug  forever. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  many  American 
men  of  letters  are  not  college  graduates.  Walt 
Whitman,  Whipple,  Trowbridge,  Field,  Par- 
ton,  Bayard  Taylor,  Eggleston,  Harte.Howells, 
James,  Aldrich,  Lathrop,  Stockton,  Platt, 
Cable,  Crawford,  Fawcett.  Gilder,  Harris, 
Carieton,  ‘‘Mark  Twain,  ’  Stoddard  and  Bur¬ 
roughs,  it  is  said,  have  gained  all  their  knowl¬ 
edge  amt  culture  outside  of  college  walls. 

Louis  J.  Jennings,  formerly  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  w  ill  contest  one  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  districts  of  Stockport  in  Cln  shire  in 
the  Tory  interest  in  the  coming  general  elec¬ 
tions.  Stockport  is  at  present  represented  by 
two  Radicals.  Mr.  Jennings  advocates  local 
self-government  for  Ireland  and  an  import 
tax  on  tinisbed  manufactured  goods.  Nearly 
all  the  writers  on  the  New  York  Times  are 
English,  while  nearly  all  those  on  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  are  Irish. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
has  awarded  Samuel  Hussey,  the  land  agent 
of  Lord  Lausdowne,  $10,000  damages  for  the 
partial  destruction  of  his  residence,  Kdenbu.ru 
House,  near  Tralee,  which  was  blown  np  by  a 
charge  of  dynamite  last  November.  Mr. 
Hussey  is  oue  of  the  largest  land  agents  in 
Ireland,  aud  is  so  unpopular  among  the  teuants 
and  the  peasantry  that  he  and  his  house  are 
continually  under  police  protection.  He  never 
goes  abroad  without  being  followed  by  a  con¬ 
stable  aimed  with  a  shotgun.  The  people  of 
Tralee  insist  that  tbe  blowing  up  of  his  house, 
which  only  broke  the  windows  ami  a  few  feet 
of  the  back  wall,  was  a  manufactured  outrage. 
The  taxpayers  are  furious  over  the  award,  and 
are  resisting  the  attempted  levy  tooth  and  nail. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adnlts,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  he  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  iny  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me." 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Si ;  six  Tor  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  DrblUty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  12s  pre-scriptlons  for  all 
acute  and  chronic,  dl  wanes.  eu<*Ii  one  ol  which  is 
invaluable..  So  lound  by  I  he  author,  whose  <r  i*- 
rlence  for  2H  year*  in  such  ha*  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnvuicianx.  Kin  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  lu  every  sens**— 
mechanical,  literary  and  professioual  -titan  uny  other 
work  sold  In  thl*  country  forELMi,  or  the  money  will 
be  rerunde-'  In  every  instance.  Price  only  |i  in  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  .ample  t  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  ineda  1  a  warded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  wnli-h  he  refer*. 

The  Science  of  Ufa  should  be  road  by  tbe  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  tnc  arnieted  for  relief.  It  will 
befieflt  all.—  London  lancet. 

There  1*  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Sclenc-e 
of  Life  will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  „r  clergyman.  -Argonaut . 

Address  the  Pentx.  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  IV.  H. 
Parker.  No.  4  Bulfluch  Street.  Boston. Ma**  .who  may 
lie  consulted  on  ali  diseases  requrlug  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TT'p  A  T  ol- 
eases  1  hat  have  battled  the  skill  of  AXXiAXAj  all 
other physiclausaspeclalty.  Suet) rpTT  V CU1  T  P 
treated  sueieos/ulty  without  a  11  A  XL  1  OXiLX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


NGLO-SWISS AJI I  1 / 

CONDENSED  lYNLlXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
nueomlenscd  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  McALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  It 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


aud  poultry. 


/ kKMlCt  K»:i),  HINa 

I  hc'ivr  M  Ul Itf-r k« b*rw  A  K>rk 
ahirr-  rip%.  Sou l hd«» wi,  I  a.i-w ol; 
u»il  OiftiH  Duwn  Shrrpxiif!  IxrnU 
'M’tiUfc  !’utl*f  sh*|»hrr«1  »x  - 

_  Kanr;  Poullrj.  hcrnl  U*r  l  t 

W  .11  LKK  ML  RMCK  A  UJ.FklU.f  u 


ICKfOKlin*  1‘KIZK  »WINK. 

<  lii'alrr  W  l»Ut'«  >  N  -  •<  |*otuii«l* 

Chliuus  Afld  I  tu  p4»rU.*4l  KerL*)ilrt«« 

Priafewt  D !»#•.-«,  |U*t  aUfclltft.  Pivlignv 
with  ctkft  *iunaJ.  Strong,  luullliv 
Mtm*W  only.  Purity  gun  ran  u<d. 
S*n*1  «Uoii  for  Illu*t  rwD  tl  t'Atxiorufv 


GREAT  BARGAIN! 

BEST  STOCK  FARM 

IW  IWDIAWA. 

18  NOW  FOR  SALE. 

Located  on  Chicago,  St.  1,0111*,  and  Pittsburgh  Rail 
rood,  35  mile*  west  of  Loganspori  11UO  i  mile*  north 
of  l.ufayetto.  tnd.  Containing  1.HOO  ere*  in  a 
square  body,  all  well  fej»‘*cd,  and  divided  by  Cto  m 
fences  lubj  meadow*  and  pastures  of  convenient 
slie.  On  It  arc  *  ,tw  el  ling  hou »«  of  medium  *1x4-  two 
other  house*  tor  the  help  employed  on  rhe  farm  the 
largest  and  best  burn  In  the  State, arranged  purpose 


largest  and  best  barn  In  the  State. arranged  purpose 
lv  tor  spick-  two  other  b.vrtif.  for  hor‘-<  s;t>laek-mith 
shop.yarpcntcr  shop,  pool  try -house,  toOt-KoW',  wa- 


There  N  a  largo  orchard,  consisting  of  A  variety  of 
apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  ana  an  abundance  or 
small  fruit.  The  farm  Is  well  watered  and  specialty 
adapted  for  ralslug  stock  on  an  exteu-lve  seal-. 

This  splendid  properly  can  oe  bought  at  the  ve*y 
low  price  ol  *-.1.5.011  PER  AC  R  K.  tneludtng  all 
Improvements  Ad-  ress  ERA  N  K  PA  It  MELEE. 

156  Dent-born  Street.  Chit-ugo. 


■lit  A  l)qt  A  It  TU.it  S  Fl'K 
The  “Standard"  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings' 
For  BBS  Garden 


Poultry 

Runs, 

Pish 

Ponds, 


Fencing, 

Vine 

Training 

Lawn 


Aviurlea.  *«a m * Fencing. 

TMAPIC  M  lllg 

The  "Suc'-e.s"  llateher.  The  simplest  and  lx-*t 
in  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeon*.  Bird*, 
Dogs.ftc  .and  make  It  nruA'ablc.  Design*  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels.  Ac.  Foul  try  anil  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kind*.  How  to  adorn  the  Gar-leu  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kind*.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  HI  pp..  containing  above  Information,  and  iuucb 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address. 

BROCK  NEK  At  EVANS, 

YTf  r’s  and  Importers,  422  West  Street,  N  Y  City 


11*  jp  11  ton  coo  make  a  fortuue 
nnluli  In  a  short  time  by  using 
the  Okaio  1  sitiutos  Profitable  at 
any  season  ptiin|/e  nv  o  f  t  h  e 
year  Price  UnlUIVO  DT  *13.  117, 
t  -‘1,  f3 3,  for  IOO,  AH,  »X)  and  BU)  egg 
sizes.  Auy  one  can  raise  CTC  A  M 
a  few  chicken* .  Bend  2  O  I  CniYl 
stamp*  for  valuable  uew  catalogue. 
F.  D.  GBA1G,  North  Evanston ,  111- 


/TWMAWAJC  I 


THE  FINEST  DRILL  ON  WHEELS. 

4  ^EW  Monarch- 


■tepdlBH  1  x 


For  full  particulars,  address 

Farmers’  Friend  Manuf’er  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

WASHER 

We  win  guarantee  the  "LOVELL”  XV.-*  jHER  ta 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  il  .ess  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  foi 
h  ve  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IftCIITC  U/AilTCn  in  every  county  .We  can 
AUCH  I  0  If  All  I  CIJ  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  inakins  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Fanners 
make  $800  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  Belting  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
S5.  Sample  to  tf.  se  desiring  an  agency  8‘i.  Also  the 
Celcbrat-d  KEYSTONE  YVRIN'GEKS  atmanufact- 
„  u  nrers'  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  itivestiga- 
fjr  tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  furthei 

particulars.  LovEll  WASHER  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


DUTTON  GRINDER 


8 

INCUBATOR 

”2 

Me  have  at  Inst  a  perfect  Mowing  Machine  Knife 
Grinder.  Weighs  hut  twenty  pound*  can  Oe  carried 
Into  the  field  and  attache*!  to  Mowing  Machine 
Wheel.  Nofarmer  can  afford  to  be  without  this  tool. 
Seud  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

PRICE,  SO.AO. 

R.H.A LI. EM  CO..  lSH  it  uter  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  Manager*  for  United  States. 
HIGGANLM  M’F’G  CORPOR  ATION, 
lliggitniiin,  Ct.,  General  Agents  for  S etc  England ; 


MAST.  FOGS  &  CO., 

8PH1  NGFI  ELD,  <>., 

BUCK  EY  K  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TI  RBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT  IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  KEELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


DON’T  BUY  A  Until  you  hnve  l-’IKST  *ent  to 
II  KING  A  CO.,  Onego,  N.  Y., 

nninfiSN  for  their  Uew  wholesale  catalogue, 
liui  iivoo  Pest  quality  nn-1  the  lowest  prices. 


Iinprovctl  Farm  Im  ptements. 

Nou-txploslve  Steam  Ktmlnes,  Best  Railway  an  1 
Lever  Horse-Powers,  Thrashing  Machine*  Straw- 
Preserving  Threshers.  LaDow't  Disc  and  -Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows.  Kavle  Sulky  Hor*e  Rakes.  Culllvat 
ors,  Keed  Mill*,  Kcod  Steamer*,  etc.,  i-tc 
WHEELER  MEI.lt  K  (  (>.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Established  is*}.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


Enniegt  Riding  T  chicle  mude.  Itidns  as  easy 
with  on«  iierson  as  two.  The  Spring*  lengt  hen  and 
shorten  according  to  tho  weight  they  carry.  Equally 
well  ndnpled  to  rough  country  roud*  and 
fine  driven  of  citiaa.  .Miumfnctiircd  mid  noltl  by 
all  leudrag  Carriage  Buildern  aud  Dealers. 


^  RODDER  CLFnwl 

ONLY  PIR?^  &  TREkO’l 

POWER  CUTTER  I  HORSE  POWERS 

IN  AMERICA  l^^^-lDRAGiCIRCULAR 
SO  F 

I  SM^vVr'r^l^C.  WlS^ 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE  CIDER  MILL. ' 


z  mm  0  '■  *-  - 

O  P 


z  *  s*-z 

?  ^  5;,S.5 


g  Corporation, 

M.  CONN. 

vKT  ST.,  Boston-,  Mass. 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 

Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self 
regulating.  Kor  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogue*  mailed  to  all  who 
inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO„ 
Worcester,  Mans. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

-  y  EVAPORATORS. 

At*  S331I.  SH.OU,  and  Jtto.oo 

L  send  lor  Circular.  Eastern 
MBffift  |  M’t’g  Co.,  'Ml  No.  '>M>  «L,  Pbila 

ontiUMj  Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im- 
01  Ain  C  uroved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  ol  CkDAR. 
nunnuo  Send  for  illustrated  circular  awl  prices. 

uHUKnS.  Clement  &  Dunbar,  PbUadtitphia,  Pa, 
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THE  BUBAL  filW-YOBKIB. 


JULY '2  5 


Great  American 


Company 


U.S.STANDARQ 

JONES 

o  F 

SINCHAMTON 


umorxms 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry* 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  nnd  Political  Science 
Literature,  Natural  History* 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  ami  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering* 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  In  Agriculture  Instruction  is 
free.  Entrance  Examinations  begin  at.  9  .4.  M.  June 
15  and  Sept.  IV  1845.  For  the  UvtvEUsn  v  Register, 
giving  full  information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarship*,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  addiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


An  exchange  tells  how  lawn  mowers  may 
be  repaired.  Up  to  date,  however,  no  one 
has  given  a  recipe  for  repairing  the  man  who 
shoves  the  lawn  mower. 

During  these  hot  spells  let  the  horses  go  to 
the  watering  places.  Yes,  to  the  watering 
places.  And  let  them  go  quite  often.  By  the 
watering  places  we  mean  the  troughs — not 
Saratoga  or  Long  Branch. 

Mistress:  “There  it  goes  again.  Mary,  do 
you  see  that,  door?”  Maid:  “Yes’um.”  “Well, 
you  have  left  it  open.  Were  you  brought  up 
in  a  sawmill?"  “Nome;  Ihasallerslived  with 
families  as  could  afford  door  springs.” 

“There  was  countless  millions  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  down  on  the  marsh  to  day,"  said  Johnny. 
“Johnny,"  said  mamma,  “don’t  exaggerate.” 
"I  don’t  zaggerate,  ms;  there  was  countless 
millions,  for  Jimmy  Brown  and  me  counted 
’em.” 

A  little  girl  who,  a  few  days  ago,  saw  a 
Woodruff  palace  car  for  the  first  time, 
was  spelling  the  words  on  it,  and  when  she 
came  to  Woodruff,  said  to  her  papa,  “What  do 
they  put  that  on  there  for,  don’t  all  cars  have 
a  wood  ruff?" 

“Wilful  Waste  makes  woful  Want.”— 
The  Vicar’s  Daughter:  “Here’s  some  beautiful 
new  foolscap  papa  has  sent  you  to  cover  the 
jam  pots,  cook."  Cook:  “Ob,  it  is  a  pity  to 
waste  that,  miss.  Some  of  master’s  old  ser¬ 
mons  would  do  just  as  well." 

Featherly  was  making  an  evening  call, 
and  the  Revised  Edition  was  being  discussed. 
“In  the  new  Bible  that  pa  brought  home,” 
said  Bobby,  joining  the  conversation,  “sister 
is  four  years  younger  than  she  was  in  the  old 
one.  Is  that  what  is  meant  by  the  Revised 
Edition?" 

In  a  primary  school  not  long  ago,  the  teach¬ 
er  undertook  to  convey  to  her  pupils  an  idea 
of  the  uses  of  the  hyphen.  She  wrote  on  the 
blackboard,  “Birds- nest,"  and  pointing  to  the 
hyphen,  asked  the  school,  “What  is  that  for?” 
After  a  short  pause  a  small  Fenian  piped  out, 
“Plaze,  ma’am,  for  the  burd  to  roosht  on.” 

A  good  deacon  of  one  of  our  city  churches 
meandered  along  one  of  the  docks  last  Sunday, 
and.  noticing  a  crowd  of  boys  fishing,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  reprove  them  for  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  middle  of  his  speech  he 
stopped  suddenly  to  ejaculate;  “Look  out, Bub, 
you’ve  ^ot  a  Lite,”  to  a  small  boy  whose  atten¬ 
tion  had  beeu  distracted  from  his  line.  Humau 
nature  was  too  strong  for  him. 

The  minister  was  struggling  to  put  on  a 
new  four-ply  collar,  and  the  perspiration  was 
starting  froacevery  pore.  “Bless  the  collar,” 
he  ejaculated.  “Oh,  yes,  bless  it.  Bless  the 
blessed  collar.”  “My  dear,”  said  his  wife, 
what  is  your  text  for  this  morning’s  sermon?” 
“F-fourteenth  verse,  f-flfth-fifth  Psalm/  he 
replied  in  short  gasps.  “The  w- words  of  his 
m-mouth  were  s-smoother  than  b-butter,  but 


PLOW 


A. 


IS  IT  PLAY  DR  WORK  ? 


It  K.III  TNKSJg  h'JCT*. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walkino  Turns 
square  earner  without  backing. 

The  Flow  is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver 
simple  In  construction,  ensy  to  handle. and  lndlspeu 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 


Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER 


A  macblUL-  that  will  dig  five  acres  per  day,  dean 
and  convenient  for  picking.  Qua  ran  teed  to  work  aa 
represented.  Hrnd  for  circulars  to 

A  spin  wall  M'f’st  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mieh. 


mcfnf  ihctwftR  spfwa  n  ni*  >lrk 


ACME 


^  The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

.  -  Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pure  thrum  Cineraria- folium  blossoms,  growD  by  us 

lu  California,  where  “Huliach"  Is  manufactured  nnd  canned.  BuJiaeh  Is  absolute 
at  no  lv  nonpoisonous  and  perfectly  harmless  to  Animal  or  Plant  Life. 

™Url  BUHACHU  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSE  BUG.  POTATO-BUGS,  COTTON, 
^  CURRANT,  and  CABBAGE  WORMS.  CATERPILLARS,  SLUGS,  APHIDES, 
2?  ROACHES.  WATER-BUGS,  BED  BUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES,  FLEAS.  MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS,  and  In  feet  oil  Insect  posts  pf  tin;  Household,  Field,  Orchard.  Garden, 
-  A--  or  Conservatory. 

'  •  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES,  CABBAGE,  CURRANT,  aud 
C.  V.  Ril*'V,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Illnry  In  the  warfare  of  our  insect  peats.”— A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Qfect  on  the  most  Impervious  Insects.”— E.  W  Uilgard,  Univer.  of  Cailfomia. 
ticldc  V’—Pror.  IF.  A.  Henry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Buhucli'  will  kill  CABBAGE  WORMS  and  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG."— Rural 


Best  selling  tool  on 


Agents 


"Wanted 


1TLVEKIZ1N  t<  II  A  It  HO  W,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  LF.VELKR. 

*.»  Send  for  Pamphlet  contalnlnR  Thousands  of  Tes 
tlmonlals  from  48  different  States  and  Territories. 

NA8II  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  I  MILLINGTON, 

II,i rriabunr.  Pa.  I  NewJeroey 


“BUHACH-TUe  only  safe 
COTTON  WORMS.**— C. 

"BUHACH-An  iuvaluable 

‘•BITHACH— Surprising  In 
“BUFTACO  -A  wonderful  1 
"BUH  ACH-We  do  know  that 
Hewi’orker,  April  25, 1885. 

Ask  y  lur  DruggGt.  Grocer,  or  Seertumu 
If  Buhaeh  Is  not  for  sale  in  your  neighbor 
mentioning  the  Rome.  New-1  oukbe. 

BUH At H  PRODUCING 


Pi^rtIan?ott5S 


Kauoka,  Mo.,  Feb.  P,  188b. 

I  fturehased  live  bottlesof  your  Hop  Blit  >rs  of  Bisk 
op  A  Co.  last  fall,  tor  my  daughter  Uud  uni  well 
pleased  with  the  Hitters.  They  did  her  more  good 
than  all  the  medicine  she  has  takeu^ror  ^.^'uRK. 

The  above  Is  from  a  very  reliable  farmer  whose 
d<i u^bter  wak  In  pjor  health  for  oreijrbt  ye&r*, 

“ larKe  s,ll"ivun.mIuoprcaB 

BILLINGS  HEABH  FROM. 

Dear  Hitters-  lam  lirre  trying  to  breath  In  all  the 
KHlfc  air  of  the  oct*,-*n,  awd  having  been  a  sufferer  fur 
more  than  a  year  with  a  refractory  liver,  I  waslu- 
duced  to  mix  Hop  Bitters  With  the  sea  gale,  and  bare 
found  the  tinc  ture  a  glorious  result.  ♦  *  *  1  have 
beeu  greatlv  helped  by  the  Ritters,  and  am  not  afraid 
tosavso  *  Yours  without  a  struggle, 

to  say  so.  *  UJD  JOSH  BILLINGS. 


II’C  NEW  PATENT 
Pi  O  ’REBOUND 
PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


(ol  Stockton,  California!, 

49  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


GUARANTEED 
SUPER  ID  It  u>  »«y, 
LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE. 


Received  First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1*90, 
1881  and  1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  In  IRSSover 
Dederlck  and  others,  also  California  State  Fair  In 
1883.  The  only  perfect  TIuv  Press  made.  PutslOtons 
In  car. **  Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  $ 
minutes.  Warranted  superior  to  any.**'  a  bales  to 
any  other  Press'  2.  Send  for  Circular*.  A  Iso  Horse 
Powers,  Cider  Mill*  .Corn  spellers,  Feed  Cutters, etc. 
WHITMAN  AGHIC’U  CO.,  St.  Loul*.  Mo. 


GOOD  NEWS 


If  so,  be  quick  and  drop  a  postal  n 
to  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO  ,  y 
BALTIMORE,  sole  milkers  of_ 
nnd  they  HII.L  SEND  YOU 
b’l  R.NT-C  I  ,A8s4  FKItTILIA 


Greatest,  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’*  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  i  rai 
and  Coffee*, and  secure  a  beauts 
fnl  Cold  Bond  urMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Jlandsc-mo  Decorated 
a  Pinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  MoM 
For  full  particulars  address 
1  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
SI<aid  33  Veeey  8 U,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


attractive  book,  which  tellB  you 

ME,  for  LESS  THAN  HALF  their  usual  cost 


IBP  CRAIN 
IlfC  DRILL 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 


id  Toilet  Set. 

E  GREAT 
Soi&B. 


WAGON  SCALES 


Iron  l,«T»r«,  8l«*l  li«»rln*»,  hr... 
Teie  Bonn  and  BmimBol 


'with  FORCE  FEED 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


JON  ES  h«  p«y»  tho  fr.lght— for 
Prlc.  LI.I  mention  thl.  paper 

•ddr...  10HES  OF  IIHGHAMJ 
Uiughuuilou,  JN.a, 


I  Send  for  Circulars. 


EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE® N.  Y 

“HOW  TO  UA18K  WUKAT”  FREE  to  all  whu  u.nllon  thU  papt-r, 


Should  send  for 
1 886  CATALOGUE  malledr  III 

Burner  ft  Boschert  Tress  Co.  Sjfracuae, 


ry  ho 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  2,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
fS.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


PRmutogkal 


BLEMISHES  OF  APPLES,  PEARS  AND 
QUINCES. 


W.  L.  DKVEREAUX. 

RUIT  of  symmetrical  form  and 
untarnished  exterior  is  what 
nature  would  always  give  us 
were  it  not  that  the  world  is 
full  of  lower  orders  of  organ¬ 
isms  always  ready  to  prey 
upon  the  higher.  In  some 
cases  the  attack  is  made  for 
food,  but  in  most  the  injury  Is 
done  in  making  the  receptacle  wherein  is  laid 
an  egg  or  planted  a  spore,  from  which  is  de¬ 
veloped  growth  that  reaches  maturity  at  the 
expense  of  the  fruit.  Even  in  our  fiuestgrades 
of  apples  not  one-half  the  specimens  are  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  blemish,  while  among  the  low¬ 
er  grades  there  are  very  few  untarnished,  and 
the  ground  is  strewn  all  Summer  with  fruit 
falling  from  these  attacks. 

Over  90  per  cent,  of  blemished  and  blasted 
fruit  Is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  two  in¬ 
sects  and  one  species  of  fuugus.  This  last  is 
the  apple-peel  fungus  (Fiuidadium  dendriti- 
cutn).  Fig.  848.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  abuu- 
dant  of  all  blemishes,  but  very  often  the  least 
noticed  by  orchard ists,and  the  only  notices  of  it 
which  have  appeared  lately  were  those  in  the 
Gardeners'  Monthly  in  18C2;  in  Josiah 
Hoopes’s  address  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Growers’  Society,  printed  iu  the  Rural  iu 
1870;  and  those  in  Brackett’s  Farm  Talk; 
Barry’s  Fruit  Garden;  Ohio  Pomologieal  So¬ 
ciety’s  Report  for  1804 ;  New  York  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  34th  report,  in 
which  Prof  Charles  H  Peck  gives  description 
and  illustrations  of  it,  and,  later,  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well,  in  the  New  York  Trihuue,  IS84,  treats 
on  its  prevalence,  aud  the  damage  it  has 
caused  in  W isconsin. 

It  is  sometimes  called  apple  scab,  as  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  a  lichen  like  scab,  very 
often  of  small  size,  circular  and  of  a  black  or 
ashen  color.  Under  the  microscope,  in  its 
early  stages,  these  sooty  patches  are  seeu  to 
be  composed  of  a  velvety  layer  of  fungoid 
iilameuts aud  spores.  These  appear  in  many 
rainbow  tints  aud  thus  present  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  appearance.  At  one  point  is  seen  a  golden 
yellow,  shading  here  aud  there  into  a  rich 
orange  or  brilliant  red;  it  is  very  like  a  bright 
mass  of  autumn  foliage.  The  threads  are 
quite  unlike  each  other  in  size  aud  position, 
and  the  spores  are  rounded,  but  of  mauy  dif-* 
ferent shapes.  Dr.  Pock  says:  “The  fungus 
develops  beneath  the  epidermis  or  thiu  outer 
skin  of  the  apple,  which  at  length  ruptures, 
breaking  up  iu  small  flakes  or  fragments, 
which  remain  attached  for  some  time,  giving 
a  grayish  tint  to  the  spot.  The  margin  is  gen¬ 
erally  well-defined  but  irregular,  and  may  be 
either  darker  colored  or  paler  thau  the 
center. 

Two  other  phases  of  this  blemish  are 
found:  one  is  a  russety  patch  where  the  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  has  succeeded  iu  sloughing  off  the  in¬ 
jured  parts,  aud  replacing  them  with  healthy 
and  sound  tissue,  but  with  a  russeted  skin.  The 
other  bears  au  appeurauce  of  ink  stains,  often 
covering  most  of  the  surface  of  an  apple  ;  this 
is  the  autumn  fungus  iu  un  early  stage  of 
growth;  when  fully  developed,  scab  is  the 
usual  form.  While  many  varieties  of  apples 
are  not  thought  to  be  injured  for  keeping  by 
it,  towards  Spring  there  will  be  noticed  on 
the  remaining  apples  a  depression  at  those 
scabs,  pointing  to  a  former  wasting  of  cells 
there.  Among  such  apples  as  Northern  Spy, 
Esopus  Hpitzenburg  and  Swaar,  the  regular 
apple  rot  begins  at  the  fuugus  scabs.  Its 
power  for  distorting  fruit  is  wonderful,  as  is 


shown  at  Fig.  349,  where  a  number  of  groups 
are  joined  together.making  a  patch  covering  a 
considerable  part  of  the  apple.plainly  marking 
its  presence  by  the  ill  shaping  of  the  fruit.  Oft¬ 
en  an  apple  is  found  quite  straight  sided  on  the 
attacked  side,  while  the  opposite  side  is  sym¬ 
metrically  rounded, and  the  distance  from  stem 
to  calyx  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  on 
the  attacked  side,  as  seen  in  Fig.  350,  showing 
that  on  the  fungus  side  the  cellular  tissue  is 


Fig.  348. 


strangled  and  cramped ;  hot  still  there  is  often 
evinced  some  effort  at  growth  and  expansion 
resulting  in  thecracking  of  the  fruit,  as  seeu 
in  Fig.  851,  where  a  Flemish  Beauty  is  badly 
distorted — a  common  occurence  with  Green¬ 
ing,  Spitzsnburg.  Falla  water,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin,  Twenty-Ounce  and  others.  Some  seasons, 
even  the  smaller  blotches  are  found  with  deep 
tissues. 

The  cracking  of  pears  is  caused  bv  this 
fungus.  With  the  Old  Belle  or  Sugar  Pear  it 
is  a  constant  evil,  aud  the  White  Doyenne  aud 
Flemish  Beauty  seldom  escape  it  entirely. 

Fruit,  having  even  the  smallest  fissures  in¬ 
vite  decay  during  wet  weather,  or  when 
placed  in  a  warm  and  damp  situation.  Indeed 
these  are  the  conditions  whereby  spores  of 
the  apple  rot  [P.  glaucum)  germinate  and  in¬ 
sinuate  their  mycelium  or  spawn,  bringing 
immediate  decay.  Unless  the  epidermis  be¬ 
comes  broken  by  eraekiug,  abrasion,  bruising 
or  overt  ipeness,  and  that  in  a  suitable  tem¬ 
perature,  a  spore  of  decay’  cannot  be  planted, 
so  as  to  take  root  and  grow. 

But  the  smallest  scabs  which  may  not  at  all 
have  affected  the  form  of  the  fruit  or  forced 
its  cracking,  are,  nevertheless,  the  remains 
of  a  group  of  parasites  wherein  the  spore  of 
some  destroying  mold  may  locate  and  take 
root.  The  rosy-colored  Triehothecium,  (Tri- 


chothecium  roseutu)  often  locates  there.  Per¬ 
nicious  as  it  really  is  to  growing  and  matured 
fruit,  this  eryptogatnic  parasite  seems  to  work 
even  more  damage  iu  its  earliest  spring  pro¬ 
geny;  when  it  occasions  the  dropping  of 
young  fruit,  in  such  large  quantities,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  no  feeble  factor  in  causing  the 
failure  of  apple  crops.  As  this  fuugus  is  found  In 
early  Spring  on  young  twigs  which  it  sometimes 
seriously  injures,  and  also  lias  been  found  in 
Europe  on  thorns,  particularly  the  Evergreen 


Thorn  (Cratcegus  pyracantha),  the  twig 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  its  Win¬ 
ter  habitat,  from  which  the  ripened  spores 
are  strewn  on  the  early  leaves,  and  also  on 
the  young  fruit.  AU  the  leaves  which  are 
attacked  soon  turn  yellow  and  brown,  become 
distorted,  curl  up,  and  finally  drop  off.  The 
matured  spores,  no  doubt,  become  attached  to 
the  fruit,  then  just  out  of  the  blossom. 

In  years  when  the  Fusicladium  greatly 
abounds  large  numbers  cf  the  early  leaves 
are  found  covered  with  it.  Trees  thu  s  attacked 
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present  an  appearance  exactly  like  that  of  those 
swarming  with  plant  lice,  and  by  blasting  the 
foliage  it  brings  about  the  same  serious  result, 
causing  the  fruit  to  drop.  The  year  ’S3  was 
remarkable  for  fuU  blooming  orchards — it 
was  the  beariug  year — and  yet  a  very  scant 
crop  was  realized.  Orchards  then  reported  as 
having  their  foliage  injured  by  aphides,  had 
in  many  cases,  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
been  entirely  free  from  lice.  The  sickly 
foliage  had  been  sapped  by  fungus  mycelium, 
instead  of  the  aphis. 

Not  only  are  the  leaves  attacked,  but  tbe 
stems  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit  are  often  en¬ 
circled  with  it,  iu  such  instances  blighting 
tbe  fruit.  The  same  happens  when  the  fuu¬ 
gus  groups  around  the  stem  in  the  cavity,  but 
not  so  when  around  tbe  calyx. 

The  fungus  which  is  known  on  mature  ap¬ 
ples  as  “the  scab,”  is  of  the  latest  spring  crop, 
and  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
apple  is  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  But  few 
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spores  are  produced  in  this  situation,  while 
the  fuugus,  when  growing  on  the  leaves, 
yields  a  great  abundance,  supported  with  a 
much  more  meagre  growth  of  threads  than 
when  situated  ou  the  fruit. 

Mauy  orebardists  deem  the  weather  the  in¬ 
itial  evil,  in  accordance  with  a  notion  that 
the  mildew  locates  only  where  fruit  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  in  growth  or  injury  of  tissue 
from  cold.  Mudie,  an  old  writer  on  nature, 
says  “Fungi,  by  what  names  soever  they  may 


be  called,  are  not  locomotive  destroyers,  the 
sporse  or  germs  are  passive,  and  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  unless  they  come  in  contact  with  in¬ 
jured  or  decaying  matter.”  As  a  rule,  me¬ 
teorologists  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  scab  to 
climatic  causes:  J.  S.  Lippincott  says,  “The 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  check  to  vegetation  which  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  access  of  fungi."  Andrd  Poey 
says:  Fungoid  growths  are  the  remit  only  of 
diseased  plants,  and  not  the  primary  cause  of 
their  ill-health.71  The  fallacy  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  appears  clearly  in  the  light  of  more 
modern  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  are 
fungi  which  cause  the  original  injury,  and 
they  can  only  subsist  on  living,  healthy  tis¬ 
sues  of  plants  which  alone  can  .  supply  their 
wants.  These  fungi  withdraw  directly  from 
the  circulation  of  the  supporting  plant  their 
rations  of  carbon.  They  thus  appropriate 
the  freshly  assimilated  material,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  deposited  iu  the  formation  of 
new  cells,  adding  to  the  growth  and  size  of 
the  plant  or  producing  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  saprophagans,  such  as 
toad-stools,  molds,  peneillimn9,  etc.,  gather 
their  supply  of  carbon  by  feeding  upon  the  very 
structure  of  the  plant,  now  dead,  like  straw, 
lumber,  cheese,  bruised  or  cracked  fruit,  etc. 

This  parasite  of  the  apple  prevails  in  its 
greatest  abundance  in  years  having,  at  the 
time  of  leafing  out  and  blossoming,  weather 
just  adapted  to  its  nature.  It  is  best  fostered 
in  germination  and  development  by  cold,  wet 
weather.  A  snow  storm  at  blossoming  time 
marks  a  year  of  uncommon  abundance  of  the 
scab.  No  fungus  is  developed  ou  apples  during 
Summer,  but  as  soou  as  cold  autumn  rains,  or 
frosts  come,  the  little  patches  are  seen  to  start 
anew  at  the  borders  of  the  old  scabs,  and  new 
patches  are  found  developing.  Apples  lying 
in  wet  grass  in  autumn  weather  abouu  l  with 
fresh  growing  dusters;  they  flourish  eveu 
under  the  suow.  Dr  Petteolas  stated  as  the 
result  of  five  years’  observation,  t  hat  spots  of 
fungus  invariably  formed  on  young  fruit  after 
cold  nights,  low  thermometer,  and  heavy  dews. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  weather 
causes  an  injury  to  the  fruit,  aud  thus  gives 
footiug  to  the  fungus.  It  simply  supplies  the 
best  conditions  for  the  sure  development  of 
every  spore.  Even  in  years  of  warm  aud  dry 
springs,  when  no  fruit  could  possibly  have  re¬ 
ceived  injury  from  the  weather,  the  parasite 
abounds,  but  less  plentifully.  Many  kinds  of 
apples  are  always  subject  to  it.  Ac  the  head 
of  the  list  are  Wildings,  Early  Harvest,  Fall 
Pippin,  Greeniug,  Spitzenberg,  Early  Joe  and 
1  wenty-Oimce  Apples.  Nearly  or  quite  exempt 
are  the  Russets,  Bald  wimKing,  Astraehan,  Hub- 
bardston.  Nonsuch,  and  Seek-no- Further;  and 
even  these,  in  some  localities  and  in  bad  years, 
are  attacked  and  seriously  damaged.  The 
8eckol  pear,  which  is  usually  entirely  free,  in 
occasional  years  is  literally  strangled. 

The  fungus  is  more  abupdant  in  orchards 
having  many  wildings — Harvest  aud  similar 
apples.  It  was  more  plentiful  iu  England  aud 
in  Eastern  United  States  once,  than  in  the 
Western  States;  but  now  it  abounds  through¬ 
out  the  West. 

The  improvement  in  pears  as  regards  the 
fungus  has  been  very  marked.  The  old  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Belle  class  were  al  ways  subject  to  it, 
but  nearly  all  modern  varieties  are  so  per¬ 
fectly  free  chat  they  deserve  to  be  called 
“fungus -proof.”  And  among  apples  such  a 
degree  of  immunity  is  found  with  some  varie¬ 
ties  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  some 
future  varieties  will  be  perfectly  free  of 
“scab.” 

As  palliatives,  clear  out  of  the  orchard 
all  wildings  and  all  such  varieties  as  are 
very  subject  to  it,  and  keep  swine  or  sheep  in 
the  orchard  during  early  Summer. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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AFTER  A  HARD  WINTER. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

The  Winter  of  1884-S5  was  the  coldest 
known  in  Northern  New  England  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  thermometer 
went  lower,  stayed  low  longer,  and  went  low 
oftener  than  in  other  cold  Winters,  and  all 
these  things  conjoined  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  ill  effects  upon  our  fruit  trees.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  snow  wasslow  incoming,  the  grouud 
not  being  permanently  covered  until  near 
Christmas,  so  that  unmulched  trees  suffered 
more  or  less  from  root  killing.  The  only 
thing  lacking  to  make  it  the  worst  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  Winters  for  orchardists  w’as  a  violent  al¬ 
ternation  of  temperatures.  The  Winter  was 
unbrokenly  cold. 

Such  a  Winter  is  by  no  means  an  un mixed 
evil.  For  the  experimental  tree  grower  it 
was  a  genuine  test  Winter,  enabling  him  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  his  trees.  With  between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  species  aud  varieties  in  my  grounds,  I 
am  able  to  report  results  which  will  be  useful 
to  many  Rural  readers  along  our  Northern 
border  and  in  the  Dominion. 

The  most  prominent  fact  demonstrated  is 
thegeueral  worthlessness,  "in  the  cold  North," 
of  all  tree  fruits  of  Western  Europe.  Apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  were  alike  destroyed 
or  crippled ;  hardly  one,  even  of  those  of  Can¬ 
ada,  escaped.  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  our 
Canadian  neighbors  have  not  been  without 
their  value,  for  their  seedlings  and  selections 
give  ns  the  hardiest  of  the  West  European 
stock.  That  there  is  a  vast  difference  among 
them  in  hardiness,  all  with  experience  in 
growing  them  will  allow,  though  1  believe 
Prof.  Budd  does  not  think  there  are  auy 
strictly  “iron  clad”  sorts  among  them  Some 
of  the  Northeast  European  varieties  have 
been  in  this  country  for  half  a  century,  and  it 
may  be  that  among  the  hardiest  sorts  of  New 
England  few,  if  any,  are  free  from  admixture 
with  this  strain  or  race,  or  with  the  Siberian 
species,  which  has  been  still  longer  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  is,  in  some  of  its  varieties,  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  orchard.  The  Siberian  is 
quite  as  different  in  all  its  leading  character¬ 
istics  from  the  Russian,  as  it  is  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  apples,  while  the  North  Ger¬ 
man.  Swedish  and  Polish  tree  fruits  seem  to 
be  intermediate  between  those  of  Southwest 
Europe  and  those  of  Russia. 

Of  all  the  apples  iu  southern  New  England 
but  one  came  through  last  Winter  unscathed. 
This  is  the  Foundling,  a  native  of  Groton, 
Massachusetts.  My  trees  came  from  Canada 
under  the  name  of  Late  Strawberry  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  which  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  be  the  Foundling.  The 
only  perfectly  iron  clad  Canadian  apple  is 
Pearl  of  Montreal— not  a  native,  but  impor¬ 
ted  from  France,  and  believed  by  Prof.  Budd 
to  b6  a  true  Russian.  It  is  a  very  productive, 
beautiful  and  delicious  September  dessert 
apple,  but  must  be  ripened  on  the  tree  to  de¬ 
velop  its  quality,  and  is  then  far  too  soft  for 
shipment,  being  defaced  by  even  the  most 
gentle  handling.  T-ke  hardiest  native  Cana¬ 
dian  apple  I  have  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
seems  to  be'nearly  as  hardy  as  Wealthy ;  but  it 
is  a  very  poor  bearer  here,  even  on  trees  17 
years  planted,  though  on  the  Island  of  Mon¬ 
treal  it  is  quite  productive.  The  Fameuse  is 
slightly  less  hardy  than  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  McIntosh  Red  is  certainly  no  hardier  than 
the  Fameuse,  yet  none  of  these  were  fatally 
injured  or  worse  hurt  than  the  Baldwin  often 
is  in  Maine  aud  Massachusetts.  Ben  Davis 
and  Clyde  Beauty,  apples  of  New  York  origin, 
and  the  hardiest  1  have  tested  from  that  State, 
were  destroyed,  as  wa9  the  excellent  New 
York  crab-hybrid  Van  Wyck  Sweet.  Of 
Mame  apples,  Cole’s  Quince  aud  Koekwood 
are  the  hardiest  I  have  tried,  and  were  not 
hurt  much  more  than  the  Fameuse.  Of  the 
natives  of  Southern  and  Western  Vermont, 
Bottle  Greening,  Northern  Sweet  and  Tin- 
mouth  failed  to  stand  the  cold,  as  did  also 
Granite  Beauty  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
only  native  apple  of  Vermont,  outside  of  this 
(Orleans)  county,  that  proves  strictly  iron-clad 
is  the  Bethel.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  fine  apple, 
fully  equal  to  the  Baldwin  iu  every  other 
point,  is  a  shy  bearer,  especially  when  young. 
At  a  size  when  W  ealthy  yields  a  barrel  per  tree, 
the  Bethel  gives  scarcely  a  dozen.  Of  our 
Orleans  County  seedlings  the  most  valuable 
are  Scott’s  Wiuter  and  Newport  Winter 
Sweet,  Magog  Redstreak  being  superseded 
by  the  Wealthy,  Newport  Wiuter  Sweet  is  a 
thorough  iron-clad,  equal  in  all  respects  to 
Toltnau  (which  is  not  iron-clad)  and  much 
better  for  eating  uncooked. 

Of  Western  apples, I  can  report  well  of  Iowa 
Russet,  a  line  apple  received  some  10  years 
since  from  Prof.  Budd,  and  the  only  Russet 
that  passed  through  last  Winter  unhanned. 
From  Southern  Minnesota.  Giant  Swaar  and 
Rollin’s  Pippin  (received  from  A.  W.  Sias,  of 
Rochester,  Minn.)  seem  uninjured.  The  Giant 
Swaar  is  a  very  valuable  apple— as  good,  I 


think,  in  every  way  among  the  yellow  apples 
as  Wealthy  is  among  the  reds.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  The  Wealthy  was  not  in  every 
case  unharmed,  though  only  a  few  were  hurt, 
aud  these  were  trees  which  had  previously 
been  hurt  in  the  trunk  by  “sun  barb  blight,” 
i.  e.  injury  froui  the  strong  action  of  the  sun 
on  the  southwestern  side.  The  large  majority 
of  my  Wealtbies  are  uninjured  aud  bearing  a 
good  crop  for  the  off  year.  Wolf  River,  from 
Wisconsin,  shows  itself,  much  to  my  surprise, 
to  be  vulnerable,  though  not  seriously  harmed. 

And  now  for  the  Russians,  which  must,  1  am 
sure,  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only  reliance  for 
the  severest  spots.  We  ought  never  to  have 
placed  Red  Astrachan  among  these.  Its 
hardiness  is  below  that  of  Fameuse,  and  about 
equal  to  that  of  Tolman  Sweet,  Blue  Pear- 
maiu  and  Westfield  Seek-no-Furtber.  None 
of  these  die,  but  all  are  practically  wprthless 
here.  Astraehau  is  only  politically  a  part  of 
Russia,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  Southern 
New  York.  [It  has  been  an  integrant  part  of 
Russia,  however,  since  its  annexation  by  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  1554,  and  its  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  Russian 
oriental  trade;  while  the  fishery  of  the 
Caspian  and  Volga,  of  which  it  is  the  head¬ 
quarters,  is,  next  to  that  of  Newfoundland, 
the  most  important  iu  tne  world.  Eds  1 
There  is  no  other  among  the  more  than  50 
Russian  apples  I  have  tested  that  shows  auy 
defect  in  hardiuess  except  Alexander,  which 
is  much  hardier  than  Astrachan,  though  not 
ranking  above  Fameuse.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  degrees  of  hardiuess  under 
extreme  exposure  will  be  found  among  the 
Russians,  perhaps  even  here,  but  certainly  in 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  Manitoba  and  Canada.  But  for 
my  location,  the  question  of  hardiness  is  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  consideration,  and  we  are 
left  merely  to  select  our  sorts  among  the 
Russians  on  other  considerations.  The  best 
so  far  in  my  orchard,  in  order  of  season,  are 
Yellow  Transparent,  Tetofsky,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg.  St.  Peter,  Prolific  Sweeting  and 
Golden  White.  These  are  all  summer  and 
fall  kinds.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  determine  in 
regard  to  winter  kiuds,  as  we  have  not  had 
them  long  enough  to  judge  them  certainly. 
Those  I  have  in  bearing,  Borsdorf,  Little 
Seedling  aud  the  unknown  sort  illustrated  in 
the  Rural  last  Fall,  though  good  keepers,  are 
too  small.  The  later  importations,  Antonovka, 
Titovka,  (suppose  we  call  them  Antony  and 
Titus)  Arabka,  Bogdanoff,  the  Winter  Aperts 
and  Anises,  and  theLongfield,  are  all  apples  of 
good  size  and  quality,  and  from  them  and 
others  of  the  same  season,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  good  selections  can  be  made,  which  will 
succeed  in  all  parts  of  America  likely  to  be 
inhabited  by  white  men. 

As  regards  other  tree  fruits,  last  Winter 
wiped  out  all  pears  except  the  small  Russians 
from  Budd  and  Gibb ;  all  cherries  except 
Lieb,  Large  Montmorency  and  the  Minnesota 
Ostheim  seedling  of  Mr.  Myers  ;  all  plums 
except  Arctic  (injured),  and  the  blue  ami  yel¬ 
low  Orleans  of  Canada,  and  the  Eastern  and 
Western  natives,  and  my  only  Russian, 
“Arab,”  from  Prof.  Budd.  It  is  evidently  of 
no  use  for  us  to  bother  longer  with  auy  of  the 
tree  fruits  of  Western  Europe.  The  work 
already  done  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  through  Prof.  Budd,  In  bringing  over 
the  hardy  tree  fruits  of  Northwestern  Europe, 
propagating  and  distributing  them,  is  a  full 
return  for  all  the  inouey  expended  in  estab¬ 
lishing  agricultural  colleges  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  sad  thought  that  most  of  that  money 
has  been  stolen  or  misappropriated  by  the 
literary  colleges  which  have  got  their  claws 
on  it,  or  by  the  graduates  of  literary  colleges 
who  have  got  control  of  the  institutions  es¬ 
tablished  with  it.  Every  man  who  has  had  a 
band  in  these  crimes  ought  to  be  in  some  State 
prison,  and  if  this  justice  were  done  the  pris¬ 
ons  of  most  States  could  furnish  their  own 
chaplains  from  among  their  convicts,  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  foremost  in 
the  raid  upon  these  endowments  for  indus¬ 
trial  schools. 

Newport,  Vt. 


BLACK  KNOT. 

I  have  found  black  Japan  varnish  made 
with  turpentine  (not  with  benzine)  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  parts  after  cutting  out  the 
black  knots  on  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Per¬ 
haps  some  Rural  readers  might  like  to  try  it, 
as  it  effectually  prevents  the  reappearance  of 
the  excrescences. 

Remarks.— The  remedial  or  preventive 
agent  is  the  turpentine  of  which  the  varnish  is 
made,  and  this  alone,  applied  to  the  wounds, 
will  kill  all  germs  of  black  knot  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  left.  The  proper  treatment  ou  large 
limbs  that  we  do  not  care  to  remove  and  on 
the  bodies  of  trees  is  to  cut  away  the  black 
knot  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  other 
convenient  tool,  and  apply  the  vamtsh  or  tur¬ 
pentine  over  the  wound.  But  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  come  iu  contact  with  the 
healthy  bark,  as  it  will  also  kill  that. — Eds. 


When  the  Editor  starts  out  to  do  a  good 
work,  I  like  to  help  him  as  far  as  I  may.  I 
therefore  wish  to  say,  without  reservation, 
that  I  entirely  agree  wdtb  him  in  his  estimate 
of  the  red  celery.  It  is  hardier  than  the  white 
varieties,  looks  much  prettier  on  the  table,  and 
isricher  in  that  peculiar  uuttyflavor  for  which 
celery  is  chiefly  valued.  That  the  red  varieties 
are  not  grown  in  preference  to  the  white  is  alto¬ 
gether  owiug,  according  to  my  observations, 
to  a  prejudice  against  their  color.  It  is  a 
prejudice,  however,  without  reason,  and  will 
not  bear  even  self-criticism.  Iu  like  manner, 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  black  beans  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  their  color;  yet  black  beans  are 
the  richest  of  all  beans.  I  think  somebody 
has  represented  prejudice  as  a  thief  that  steals 
away  our  reason;  or  he  might  have  done  so  if 
he  has  not.  How  many  readers  of  the  Rural 
will  try  to  prove  that  I  am  right  by  giving  the 
red  celery  a  trial 

*  *  * 

On  p.  315  a  correspondent  speaks  a  good 
word  for  the  so  called  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
which  years  ago  was  grown  more  than  it  is 
now.  1  have  raised  many  bushels  of  it.  The 
tubers  are  not  only  valuable  for  feeding  to  hogs, 
sheep,  etc.,  but  some  people  are  fond  of  them 
as  pickles,  iu  which  form  I  like  them  myself, 
and  consider  them  much  more  healthy  than 
pickled  cucumbers.  They  are  also  relished 
raw,  cut  in  slices  and  seasoned  with  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  with  a  little  vinegar  added. 
They  are  usually  recommended  to  be  grown 
like  potatoes;  but  this  is  wrong,  unless  flat 
culture  be  followed.  This  artichoke  is  a 
tuberous  rooted  sunflower,  (Helianthus  tube- 
rosus,)  and  should  be  cultivated  like  a  sun¬ 
flower. 

*  *  * 

I  think  I  have  heretofore  praised  the  Acme 
harrow  in  this  column.  If  not,  I  wish  to  do 
so  now.  It  is  a  most  excellent  harrow,  and  its 
principle  could  be  very  usefully  applied  to 
another  purpose.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the 
manufacturers  that  they  make  an  Acme  culti¬ 
vator  on  the  same  principle.  There  should 
be  two  sizes,  and  preferably  expansible:  one 
for  a  single  horse,  and  another  for  two  horses. 
Do  not  add  any  absurd  coutri  vance  for  throw¬ 
ing  earth  to  the  plants  or  drawing  it  from 
them.  Let  it  remain  a  real  Acme.  Just  such 
an  implement  is  wanted  for  corn  and  potatoes 
when  grown  on  sod,  and  for  all  other  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  I  want  one  now  badly.  The 
plow  is  altogether  too  much  used  as  a  cultiva¬ 
tor.  There  are  some  good  cultivators  in  use, 
but  most  of  them  have  attachments  that  are 
worse  than  useless  to  me,  and  intended  for 
special  purposes.  When  we  go  through  a  crop 
for  the  last  time  we  want  something  that  will 
kill  the  weeds  and  pulverize  the  surface  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  leave 
the  ground  level.  An  Acme  cultivator  would 
do  that  nicely. 

*  *  * 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii  a  re-introduction, 
and  formerly  known  as  Browallia  Jamesonii, 
seems  to  have  come  to  stay  this  time.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  desirable  plant  when  properly 
grown,  and  a  good  addition  to  late  winter 
blooming  plants.  The  flowers,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  orange-colored  when 
they  first  open,  but  gradually  turn  to  a  deep 
orange  red.  The  flowers  are  terminal  or  grow 
at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  and  this  should  be 
remembered  when  growing  the  plant  for 
bloom.  The  shoots  may  be  multiplied  by 
cutting  back  aud  pinching,  aud  this  should  be 
begun  not  later  than  the  first  of  August,  and 
not  continued  too  long  if  early  bloom  is 
wanted.  It  is  naturally  a  free  grower,  and 
should  not  be  overpotted  or  grown  in  too  rich 
a  soil.  It  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood.  I  find  it  to  do  well  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  greenhouse  temperature,  but  it  will 
come  into  bloom  earlier  in  the  hot-house, 
where  it  should  have  plenty  of  light. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  begonias  is  not  yet  well 
understood.  Many  improved  and  beautiful 
varieties  are  now  known;  but  I  fiud  them 
to  be  chiefly  grown  in  the  hot  house,  and 
kept  there  during  the  early  Bummer  under  a 
heavy  shade.  That  larger  flowers  may  be 
produced  in  this  way  may  be  admitted;  but, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
the  color  of  the  flowers  and  the  healthfuluess 
of  the  plants.  Why,  at  much  expense  of  labor 
and  time,  keep  a  plaut  under  glass  at  a  time 
when  it  will  do  much  better  out  of  doors  t 
1  have  asked  more  than  once,  “Why  do  you 
coddle  those  plants  under  glass  at  this  time  of 
the  year  ?”  The  answer,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  has  been  in  substance,  “Oh,  they  are  too 


tender  to  grow  out  of  doors.”  “Perhaps  they 
are  as  you  treat  them ;  but  I  find  them  to  be 
good  bedding  plants  in  the  open  air.”  The 
response  to  this  has  often  been  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  or  some  similar  expression  of  want 
of  faith.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that,  iu  a 
small  way.  I  have  found  the  tuberous-rooted 
begonias  to  be  very  good  and  effective  beddiug 
plants,  being  of  comparatively  little  trouble, 
and  yielding  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  For 
summer  use  they  should  be  kept  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  aud  treated  generally  very 
much  as  we  treat  B.  Weltonionsis  when  in 
tended  for  out-of-door  use, 

*  *  * 

I  have  found  Begonia  metallica  to  be  a  tol¬ 
erably  good  room  plaDt.  Iu  a  warm  room 
with  a  sunny  exposure,  it  retains  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  that  beautiful  metallic  luster  which 
makes  it  so  charming  iu  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Its  flowers,  too,  are  very  striking  and  pretty, 
and  it  is  well  worth  a  trial  by  those  who  de¬ 
light  in  growing  plants  in  the  sitting-room  or 
parlor  during  the  Winter.  The  plant  needs  to 
be  abundantly  and  carefully  watered,  or  it 
will  drop  its  leaves.  Youug  plants  are  more 
easily  managed  than  old  ones  in  a  room.  The 
plant  must  not  be  crowded  if  you  would  see  it 
at  its  best. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  begonias  reminds  me  that  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  at  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe’s  a 
charming  new  begonia  of  the  Rex  type.  It 
was  labeled  Dontsell.  which  seems  to  me  rather 
suggestive  than  descriptive.  At  all  events,  it 
was  a  plant  to  fix  one’s  attention.  It  resem¬ 
bles  somewhat  Louis  Chritieu,  but  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  on  that  very  handsome 
variety,  heiDg  of  larger  growth  and  more 
brilliant  coloring.  TV  hen  it  has  been  propa¬ 
gated,  1  shall  certainly  send  for  a  plant,  and 
shall  probably  receive  it  under  some  other 
name;  but  it  will  be  just  as  lovely. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  time  wheu  the  tide  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and  some  other 
things,  set  entirely  from  Europe  to  the  United 
Btates;  but  that  is  changed  uow,  and  the  tide 
sets  pretty  strongly  the  other  way.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr.  John  Thorpe 
(of  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe.)  whose  beautiful 
seedlings  are  about  as  well  known  in  England 
and  France  as  they  are  at  home,  aud  deserve 
to  be,  for  they  are  confessedly  unsurpassed, 
aud  some  of  them,  I  may  say,  are  as  yet  uu- 
equaled. 

*  *  * 

I  advised  a  friend  living  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  and  who  runs  a  dairy  farm,  to  sow  a 
couple  of  acres  of  Hungarian  Grass,  about 
which  he  knew  nothing,  aud  which  is  really 
almost  unknown  here.  He  is  going  to  have  a 
very  flue  crop;  and  I  shall  make  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  he  cuts  it  at  the  right  time, 
which  is  just  the  poiut  where  many  fail.  His 
neighbors  ask  him  what  it  is,  and  if  he  isn't 
afraid  to  experiment  with  new  things,  aud  so 
on.  So,  you  see,  there  are  still  pupils  for  the 
Rural’s  a  be  class.  How  mauy  there  are 
all  over  the  country,  who  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  pays  to  take  a  good  farm  journal! 

Horticola. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  can  without  hesitation  iudorse  all  that 
the  Rural  has  said  in  praise  of  the  Yellow- 
wood  (Cladrastis  tinctorial,  and  1  consider  it 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  lawn  trees  and  really 
indispensable  iu  all  choice  collections.  I  have 
here  a  specimen  over  <KJ  feet  iu  bight,  which 
presented  a  magnificent  appearance  when  in 
flower  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  advantages 
which  may  be  claimed  for  this  tree  are  its 
free,  vigorous  habit  of  growth;  its  perfect 
freedom  from  all  insect  pests,  as  well  as  the 
*  pleasing  and  graceful  appearance  of  its  bright 
t  green  foliage.  The  pea  shaped,  pure  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  panicles  or  clus¬ 
ters  iu  the  greatest  profusion,  even  on  very 
small  trees;  but,  unfortunutely,  they  do  not 
last  for  more  than  a  few  days. 


I  notice  that  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  Hand¬ 
book  of  Plants,  in  reference  to  the  Cladrastis, 
says,  “It  seems  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  though 
in  many  places  it  does  not  thrive  well,  aud 
but  for  that  it  would  have  but  few  superiors 
for  the  lawn.”  Now,  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  extended,  I  would  say  that  1  have  found 
it  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  all  situations  and 
to  do  well  after  it  has  been  given  time  to  take 
bold  of  tho  soil.  I  think  Mr.  Henderson’s 
case  to  have  been  an  exceptional  one,  aud 
what  he  says  does  not  hold  good  as  a  rule,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  iu  placing 
this  on  any  lawn.  It  certainly  is  deserving 
of  the  most  prominent  position  that  can  be 
given  it. 

Yes,  Horticola  (page  432)  the  Dogwood  i 
well  worthy  of  a  place  ou  every  lawn,  aud 
such  specimens  as  you  describe  must  be  truly 
magnificent  during  their  season  of  bloom,  and 
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their  foliage  must  render  them  very  at¬ 
tractive  during  the  autumn  months.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  magnolias  during  their  season 
of  bloom,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
the  flowers  of  the  dogwood  as  showy  as  those 
of  the  magnolias;  but  they  last  a  great  while 
longer,  and  I  consider  this  quite  a  point  in 
their  favor.  However,  it  one  has  the  room,  I 
advise  him  to  plant  both  dogwoods  and  mag¬ 
nolias,  as  they  are  excellent  la wu  trees,  aud  at 
all  times  perfectly  free  from  all  insect  pasts. 

I  can  most  cheerfully  indorse  all  that  Horti- 
cola  has  said  (page  208)  in  praise  of  Ipomsea 
Learii,  and  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  bring  this  beautiful 
climber  into  more  general  cultivation.  If 
given  a  deep,  well  enriched  horder,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  at  its  roots  during  sea¬ 
sons  of  drought,  it  can,  with  a  littlec  are  and 
attention,  be  so  trained  as  to  cover  an  im¬ 
mense  space.  I  do  not  know  whether  Horti- 
cola’s  experience  agrees  with  mine  or  not,  but 
I  have  noticed  that  the  older  the  plants  are, 
the  more  flowers  they  produce.  Although  I 
do  not  grow  the  plant  now,  I  have  always 
been  successful  in  wintering  itover,  by  placing 
it  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
Water  was  very  sparingly  given,  the  object 
being  to  keep  the  plant  in  a  dormant  state. 

The  White  tipped  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish  is 
certainly  ■\flery  handsome  and  attractive  in 
appearance  when  properly  prepared  for  the 
table.  Moreover,  it  is  as  early  as  any,  and  of 
mild  and  excellent  flavor.  As  to  its  merits  as 
a  market  variety,  I  know  nothing,  but  for  the 
amateur  cultivator,  I  can  certainiv  commend 
it  as  one  of  the  best  early  radishes  in  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Rose,  Queen  of  Bedders  is  certainly  not  of 
much  use  for  cut-flower  work,  but  for  bedding 
purposes,  it  is  certainly  unequaled,  as  it  is  the 
freest  summer  blooming  rose  T  know  of.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  dark  crimson  color, 
but  they  are  not  full  enough  to  be  of  any 
value  for  cutting.  chas.  e.  parnkll. 

Queens,  L.  I. 
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RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 

QUICK  RETURNS. 

In  England, on  land  worth  from  $100  to  $500 
per  acre,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again,  that  in  no  way  can  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  be  maintained  at  so  little  actual  ex¬ 
pense  as  by  the  feeding  of  sheep;  and  our 
experience  convinces  us  that  the  same  is  true 
iu  this  country  where  land  is  worth  from 
nothing  to  $200  per  acre.  Cows  are  kept  and " 
milk  sold  realizing  only  one  or  two  cents  per 
quart,  and  the  production  and  sale  of  milk 
carry  from  the  farm  large quantitlesof  itsmost 
expensive  mauurial  elements— its  phosphates 
and  nitrates.  Steers  are  raised  and  sold,  their 
whole  return  being  their  value  for  beef,  while 
in  the  growth  auddevelopment  or  their  frames 
and  bodies  lurge  quantities  of  these  same  expen¬ 
sive  elements  are  removed.  While  the  sheep 
take  from  the  soil  no  more  of  its  valuable 
material  than  the  steer  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  it  annually  returns  a  fleece  which,  at 
present  low'  prices,  will  average  one  dollar; 
it  will  give  a  lamb,  aud,  when  fattened,  will 
yield  as  large  a  proportion  of  meat, as  thesteer, 
which  will  sell  for  more  per  pound  and  at  less 
cost  of  production. 

The  farmers  in  the  newer  portions  of  the 
country  will  do  wisely  to  hold  on  to  their 
flocks,  taking  every  pains  to  weed  out  and 
improve  them  by  a  careful  system  of  breed¬ 
ing.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  prices 
will  Hgain  advance,  and  even  at  the  present 
low  figures  we  can  see  notbiug  that  pays  them 
better.  The  farmers  of  the  older  States,  too, 
cau  adopt  a  course  uo  more  sensible  tbau  to 
purchase  sheep  and  lambs  of  various  ages  aud 
by  a  wise  system  of  wiQter- feeding,  prepare 
them  in  the  best  manner  for  market,  using 
their  owu  and  purchased  grains,  and  having 
the  resulting  manure  for  application  to  their 
fast  wearing-out  fields.  Even  should  they  do 
no  more  than  have  this  tnauure  as  pay  for 
their  trouble,  they  should  feel  amply  repaid. 

Where  an  available  market  exists,  no 
branch  of  sheep  keeping  or  feeding  affords 
auy  where  near  the  profit  offered  by  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  winter  lambs  for  an  early  market,  and 
fattening  the  mother  at  the  same  time,  in 
this  system  the  food  used  goes  to  growing  a 
lamb  that  always  brings  an  exceptionally 
high  price  and  to  putting  the  ewe  into  good 
shape  for  meat,  and  all  this  at  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  machinery  for  the  shortest 
possible  time.  In  much  less  than  a  your  we 
have  the  money  returned  from  the  whole  out¬ 
lay  and  have  a  large  part  of  the  rich  manure 
made,  actually  assisting  iu  gro  wing  crops.  Of 
course  the  large  and  wealthy  cities  afford  the 
best  markets;  but  all  the  cities  aud  larger 


towns  of  this  country  afford  markets  that 
have  as  yet  never  been  over  stocked  and  are 
always  growing,  and  crying  for  more, at  prices 
that  will  pay  well  for  the  outlay  of  time  and 
money. 

The  best  success  in  lamb  raising  depends 
npon  certain  conditions  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  should  be  carefully  considered. 
These  are,  first,  the  choice  of  breeders;  sec 
ond,  the  time  at  which  the  lambs  should  be 
dropped;  third,  the  quarters  in  which  they 
are  to  be  kept;  fourth,  the  food  to  be  supplied, 
and,  fifth,  care  and  regularity  in  feeding. 

BEST  BREED. 

We  have  tried  many  kinds,  both  pure  breeds 
and  crosses,  and  have  in  every  case  found  that 
the  crosses  will,  all  things  considered,  produce 
the  best  results.  With  the  use  of  theCotswold, 
Leicester,  and  other  coarse- wool  ewes,  we  have 
found  it  impossible,  by  any  treatment  ever 
suggested,  to  cause  them  to  receive  the  males 
before  October,  or  later,  depending  much  on 
the  season,  and  thus  bringing  the  lambs  in 
March  and  later — too  late  for  the  highest 
prices.  The  Downs  are  not  so  marked  in  this 
respect,  but  even  they  are  uncertain  hefore 
the  last  of  September.  The  pure-bred  Merino 
is  too  small.  Our  best  success  has  been  with 
a  ewe  from  half  to  three-fourths  Merino  with 
a  quarter  South  Down  or  Shropshire,  or  when 
these  cannot  be  readily  secured,  we  select  the 
ordinary  Michigan  ewes  or  those  from  Ohio  or 
Iudiana.  We  have  seen  some  very  fine  ewres 
for  this  purpose  from  Northern  Kentucky. 
Our  first  experience  in  selecting  males  was 
among  the  coarse  breeds,  Leicester  and  Cots- 
wold,  etc.  These  we  have  rejected  for  three 
reasons:  first,  they  will  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  ewes  as  early  as  we  desire; 
second,  their  beads  are  all  remarkably  large 
and  coarse,  and  this  characteristic  they  impart 
very  markedly  to  tbeir  offspring;  and,  third, 
they  have  neither  black  faces  nor  legs.  When 
we  used  these  males  we  expected  to  lose  at 
least  three  per  cent,  of  the  ewes  in  parturi¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  enormous  heads;  and 
we  were  seldom  disappointed  by  losing  less;  and 
while  we  do  not  suppose  there  is  very  much 


open  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  in 
Chicago  about  March  first.  But  everywhere 
there  is  a  brisk  call  for  them  by  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  large. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  ewe  is  about 
five  months,  and  lambs  of  the  cross  we  have 
indicated,  if  well  fed,  will  weigh  60  pounds 
when  from  55  to  70  days  old,  so  knowing  when 
we  wish  to  be  able  to  meet  the  market  de¬ 
maud,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  when  the  sheep 
should  be  coupled:  thus  if  we  wish  to  com¬ 
mence  to  market  by  the  first  of  March,  the 
first  of  August  would  be  none  too  soon ;  in  our 
own  case,  since  we  have  commenced  to  reach 
this  city,  we  desire  them  as  early  as  possible, 
even  as  soon  as  the  middle  of  January,  and 
we  put  a  few  ewes  with  the  males  as  soon  as 
the  middle  of  June,  selecting  for  this  purpose 
any  of  the  previous  winter’s  stock  that  may 
have  happened,  for  any  cause  not  a  defect, 
not  to  get  fat  enough  for  the  shambles;  and 
the  bulk  of  our  ewes  are  coupled  by  the 
middle  of  July. 

HOW  TO  INDUCE  EARLY  BREEDING. 

Even  with  the  best  selection  of  ewes,  the  great¬ 
est  obstacle  to  the  rearing  of  very  early  lamb3  is 
the  difficulty  in  inducing  the  ewes  to  receive 
the  attention  of  the  males  during  the  very 
warm  weather.  We  have  tried  various  meth¬ 
ods,  sometimes  with  perfect  success,  and  in 
others  with  a  percentage  of  not  over  60 
in  100  with  lamb.  Our  best  success  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  accident,  and  from  that  we  took  a 
hint  that  has  been  worth  much  to  us  since. 
During  the  time  of  the  railroad  strikes  several 
years  ago,  we  were  caught  in  Detroit  with  a 
couple  of  car  loads  of  awes,  and  as  no  freight 
cars  were  allowed  to  be  run  by  the  strikers, 
our  sheep  were  kept  in  the  yards  on  the  poor¬ 
est  kind  of  dry  swale  hay  and  water,  until  we 
feared  they  would  starve  to  death:  but  when 
we  got  them  home  and  put  them  into  good 
feed  and  put  the  males  with  them  at  once,  a 
very  large  share  got  in  lamb  within  two 
weeks.  Taking  the  hint,  we  have  since  found 
that  putting  the  ewes  on  very  short  feed, 
or  in  a  barnyard  on  dry  hay,  for  a  short 
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difference  in  the  quality  of  meat,  whether  the 
animal  has  or  has  not  a  black  face  and  legs, 
yet  there  is  a  demand  for  those  having  these 
features,  and  they  have  a  money  value  of  at 
least  50  cents  iu  each  case,  and  this  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook.  The  Oxford-  Down  has  the 
black  face  and  legs,  but  he  has  the  misshapen 
head  of  bis  Cotswold  parent,  and  this  disquali¬ 
fies  him.  Our  best  success  has  been  with 
males  of  South  Down  and  Shropshire;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  prefer  the  latter;  he  has  a  smaller 
head,  a  larger  i>ody,  and  shorter  legs,  and  he 
is  the  most  persistent  worker  and  the  surest 
lamb-getter  early  iu  the  season.  With  either 
of  these  we  do  not  lose  one  ewe  in  a  season 
from  difficulty  in  lambing. 

STYLE  OF  EWE. 

It  is  important  that  every  ewe  be  examined 
and  selected  on  her  merit.  She  should  be  not 
less  than  two  years  past,  in  order  that  she  may 
be  able  to  provide  for  her  lamb  so  as  to  bring 
him  forward  rapidly.  She  should  not  be  over 
6ix  years  old,  that  she  may  be  able  to  lay  ou 
flesh  to  fit  herself  fur  the  shambles.  She 
should  be  short  legged,  large-bodied,  with  a 
bright,  healthy  face.  She  should  have  a  well- 
developed  udder  and  a  good  set  of  teats ;  re¬ 
ject  every  ewe  that  has  bad  or  brokeu  teeth, 
or  is  iu  auy  way  imperfect.  The  class  of  ewes 
above  described,  though  less  iu  size  than  some 
others,  will  make  much  the  best  mothers,  giv¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  much  richer  milk,  aud 
in  every  case  their  lambs  will  be  much  the 
fattest  and  ready  for  the  market  iu  advance  of 
those  from  the  larger  and  coarser  breeds. 

WHEN  TO  COUPLE. 

The  object  should  be  to  have  the  lambs 
dropped  sufficiently  early,  so  that  they  may 
be  fat  and  large  enough  to  weigh,  alive,  from 
50  to  60  pounds  as  soon  as  the  market  is  ready 
for  them.  Iu  New  York,  there  is  not  a  large 
call  for  spring  lambs  much  before  the  last  of 
January.  Iu  Buffalo,  the  demaud  does  not 


time,  and  then  putting  them  into  fresh  feed, 
salting  them  freely  and  feeding  a  little  oil- 
meal  so  as  to  gain  freely,  is  the  best  plan  to 
secure  early  breeding;  but  care  must  be  used 
in  putting  them  into  the  fresh  feed  after  their 
forced  fast,  or  they  will  over-eat  and  be  in¬ 
jured. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

Among  the  breeds  of  English  sheep  now  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  iu  this  country  as  a 
source  of  improvement  for  crossing  from  which 
to  derive  a  superior  mutton  sheep,  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  is  rapidly  taking  a  front  rank.  Many 
have  asserted  that  the  Shropshire,  like  the 
Oxfordshire  aud  other  Downs,  was  but  a  mon¬ 
grel  sheep  resulting  from  the  cross  of  the 
South  Down  on  some  other  breeds  as  a  foun¬ 
dation;  but  this  is,  no  donbt,  a  mistake  and 
liable  to  do  serious  damage  to  the  reputation 
of  the  Shropshire.  No  purer  breed  of  sheep  is 
known  in  England,  or  one  of  much  greater  an¬ 
tiquity.  It  is  descended  from  a  horned  black¬ 
faced  aud  black  legged  breed  that  was  known 
to  exist  in  Shropshire  several  ceuturies 
ago,  when  it  was  a  comparatively  smaller 
animal  than  now,  and  would  shear  only  about 
two  or  three  poundsof  very  superior  wool,  but 
was  remarkably  hardy  and  free  from  diseases. 
Though  some  writers  have  declared  that  this 
sheep  has  been  improved  by  in-crosses  of  the 
South  Down,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  such 
crosses  resulted  quite  to  the  injury  of  the 
Shropshire,  and  thus  the  cross-bred  progeny 
were  speedily  disposed  of.  and  the  reliance  of 
the  best  breeders,  like  Meire  and  Aduey,  for 
the  enlargement  of  carcass  and  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  horns,  was  ou  selection  from 
pure-bred  sheep  of  this  breed.  It  was  after  a 
severe  fight  that  iu  185o,  the  Shropshire  got 
recognition  by  being  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Show  at  Gloucester,  and  it  was  not  till  1859 
that  it  was  conceded  to  be  a  deserving  breed 


and  was  admitted  to  the  prize  list  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.  This  was  the  turning 
point  both  in  its  history  and  improvement, 
since  which  time  the  latter  has  been  very 
rapid.  To-day  it  is  the  most  popular  sheep  in 
England,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  .ha 
last  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
no  less  than  875  Shropshire?  were  shown  as 
against  only  120  of  all  other  distinct  breeds, 
including  South  Downs,  Hampshires,  Oxford¬ 
shire?,  Lincolns,  Leicester?  and  Cotswolds. 

That  tbe  Shropshire  is  the  coming  sheep  is 
clearly  showed  by  this  fact,  and  by  the  similar 
record  of  all  other  fairs  at  which  they  more 
than  double  the  numbers  of  all  other  sheep. 
Wherever  introduced  in  this  country  they  at 
once  become  very  popular  and  their  popular¬ 
ity  is  widely  extending. 

The  Shropshire  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  South  Down,  with  these  iu  addition;— It 
has  considerably  more  size  and  carries  a  larg¬ 
er  proportion  of  lean  meat  with  much  less  of 
fat;  it  has  smaller  head  and  legs,  more  wool 
on  its  belly,  and  wool  of  a  greater  length  and 
of  a  better  quality.  Another  good  point  over 
the  South  Down  is  its  strong  constitution  and 
ability  to  be  kept  and  fed  in  larger  flocks.  It 
also  has  greater  fecundity  and  will  also  breed 
earlier  in  tbe  Spring,  aud,  lastly,  it  will  thrive 
over  a  much  greater  extent  of  country  and 
under  more  adverse  circumstances. 

We  give,  this  week,  at  Fig.  S55,  the  likeness 
of  three  very  fiue  specimens  of  Shropshires 
which  may  well  be  called  models  of  beauty. 
They  have  a  small,  well  developed  head  with 
bright  faces  and  kindly  eyes;  a  muscular  neck 
well  set  on  a  pair  of  very  fine  shoulders,  re¬ 
markable  hams,  supported  on  fine,  trim  legs 
and  in  turn  with  the  shoulders  supporting  a 
square,  deep,  finely  proportioned  body,  the 
whole  well  covered  with  a  fleece  of  fine  staple, 
long,  and  in  every  way  desirable  wool.  This 
is  called,  in  England,  The  “Rent-paying 
Sheep,"  and  we  have  found  it  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  the  best  of  all  males  to  use  for  raising 
winter  lambs. 
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SOME  OTHER  WANTS  AND  COWS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

While  Jersey  cattle  give  the  richest  milk, 
it  is  not  everyone  who  wants  milk  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  cream.  It  would  be 
unfortunate,  then,  if  we  were  restricted  solely 
to  Jersey  milk,  although  by  the  aid  of  plenty 
of  water  it  may  be  increased  to  the  yield  of 
some  breeds,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  be  reduced  to  the  strength  of  the 
milk  of  some  others.  This  weakening  does 
not  exactly  meet  the  case,  as  tbe  combinations 
in  the  milk  and  water  and  the  milk  direct 
from  the  cow  are  not  the  same.  Milk  contains 
a  number  of  elements,  although  water  is  the 
chief  in  bulk.  This  is  just  what  Jersey  milk 
lacks,  or  the  milk  of  every  superior  butter 
cow.  When  "Stockman,”  or  any  other 
Jersey  disbelievers  get  a  big  pailful  of  some¬ 
thing,  they  do  not  know  just  exactly  what, 
they  open  their  eyes  and  months,  too,  gener¬ 
ally,  and  imagine  they  have  got  a  big  thing. 
Now,  my  half  pail  of  Jersey  milk  will  make 
more  butter.  It  is  true  that  after  the  butter 
is  taken  out  there  won’t  be  so  much  left  for 
the  pigs;  but  that  is  another  thing.  There 
are  doubtless  "pig”  breeds  of  cows,  but  we 
don’t  want  them.  The  pigs  can  be  fed  in  a 
cheaper  way  than  to  run  tneir  food  through  a 
cow  and  go  to  all  the  fuss  of  feeding  and 
milking  the  cow,  and  working  the  milk  out 
through  all  of  the  manipulations  of  straining, 
setting,  skimming,  churning,  washing  of 
things,  house  room,  etc.,  etc.,  to  get  lots  of 
milk  for  the  pigs. 

I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  the  admirers  of 
Jersey  cattle,  who  think  they  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  cattle.  I  do  not  think 
so.  They  are  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  and 
sneers  cannot  wipe  it  out;  neither  can  the 
praise  of  other  cattle.  1  think  the  old- 
fashioned  red  Devons  'are  Che  most  beautiful 
cattle  In  the  world;  the  Swiss  the  most  unique, 
and  the  Jersey  the  most  attractive.  There  is 
a  sameness  in  the  Devons,  but  uot  in  the  Jer¬ 
seys.  When  one  good  specimen  of  a  Devon 
has  been  admired,  there  is  uo  need  of  going 
any  further,  as  they  are  all  alike.  The  varia¬ 
tions  in  colors  and  power  of  the  Jerseys  are  so 
marked  that  they  constitute  an  unending 
attraction. 

The  Jerseys  are  fast  pushing  into  the  valleys 
aud  over  the  hills  in  the  dairy  districts.  In 
time  they  will  be  more  commingled  with  the 
native  cows  than  any  other  breed  of  dairy 
stock.  They  cross  well  on  the  natives  aud 
make  grand  cows,  with  sufficient  hardiness 
aud  good  looks  to  suit  the  most  fastidious 
farmer,  aud  a  practical  goodness  to  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  most  prudent  and 
saving.  There  are  other  milking  breeds  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration.  Next  to  the  Jerseys 
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should  be  classed  the  Guernseys,  also  Channel 
Island  cattle  and  bred  for  butter-making. 
They  have  never  made  the  butter  records  of 
the  Jersey?,  but  their  standard  is  high.  The 
differences  in  color  are  slight.  The  Guernseys 
are  mostlj'  fawn  or  yellow  with  white  noses 
and  patches  and  larger  in  size  than  the 
Jerseys. 

AN  EXCELLENT  BUTTER  COW. 

Mr  best  cow  we  have  always  called  a  good 
cow,  but  we  have  proved  her  good  qualities 
the  past  season.  Hex-  calf  died  immediately 
after  it  was  dropped,  so  I  thought  it  a  good 
time  to  test  her  milk  and  butter  qualities.  She 
came  in  Dec.  29th,  1684,  and  during  the 
montliB  of  January  and  February  we  sold  100 
pounds  of  butter  from  her,  (grocer’s  weight) 
besides  what  we  used  in  our  family  of  two. 
During  the  first  13  days  after  we  saved  her 
milk,  I  weighed  it  night  and  morning,  and  it 
averaged  40  pounds  per  day,  or  480  in  13 
days,  and  the  whole  amount  of  salted  butter 
made  in  12  days  from  the  480  pounds  of  milk 
was  86  pounds,  or  three  pounds  per  day.  Her 
food  during  the  12  days  was  the  same  I  fed  all 
Winter,  (no  extra  pains  being  taken,)  which 
consisted  of  a  bran  mash  twice  daily,  seveu 
ears  of  corn,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  hay  and 
water.  She  was  stabled  nights  and  stormy 
days,  and  out  duiiDg  pleasant  weather. 

She  is  not  a  cow  with  a  long  ppdigree,  but 
was  bred. from  good  healthy  stock.  Her  sire 
was  a  large  Short-horn,  her  dam  we  bought 
without  knowiug  her  breed.  She,  herself,  is  a 
large,  red  roan,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds 
in  common  flesb,  seven  years  old,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  raising  good  stock.  I  sold  one  of 
her  heifer  calves  for  $50  when  two  years  old, 
and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  sale,  sent  my 
brother  to  bay  her  back. 

Barry  Co.  Mich.  R.  a.  Daniels. 


PIG  WEANING. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

In  weaning  pigs,  there  is  something  more  to 
be  considered  than  simply  taking  them  away 
from  their  mother.  They  should  be  weaned 
gradually  so  as  not  to  get  any  stunt  or  set¬ 
back.  To  take  pigs  a  way  from  their  mother 
and  little  home,  before  they  have  been  taught 
to  eat,  gives  them  a  check  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  this  is  quite  a  little  part  of  their 
lives,  if  they  are  designed  for  slaughter  when 
they  are  six  to  eight  months  old.  Feeding 
them  in  a  separate  place,  to  which  they  have 
access,  will  accustom  them  to  eating,  and 
when  deprived  of  their  mother’s  milk,  they 
will  not  refuse  to  eat  until  driven  to  it  by 
hunger. 

They  must  not  be  fed  too  much  at  a  time, 
or  they  will  eat  so  much  that  they  will  become 
poddy.  When  their  food  is  very  sloppy,  they 
will  take  so  much  that  the  stomach  will  be 
distended  beyond  its  natural  size,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  pot-bellied  pig,  which  means  a  pig 
with  an  unnatural  and  disordered  stomach,  a 
mean-looking  pig, and  one  which  never  makes 
a  good  animal.  It  makes  hog  enough,  for  it 
always  has  an  unnatural  appetite  to  fill  the 
big  void  made  by  the  washy  or  excessive  food 
it  had  when  young.  A  little  aud  often  should 
be  the  rule  with  pigs  when  weaning,  and  also 
afterward.  A  healthy  hog  has  a  very  quick 
digestion  if  the  stomach  is  not  over-crowded. 
When  this  rule  is  followed,  they  will  grow 
faster  and  keep  their  shape  better.  The  little 
pigs  should  never  be  fed  more  than  they  will 
eat  up  clean ;  for  if  they  have  any  swill  or  milk 
left  over,  they  will  muss  in  it,  and  drop  their 
excretions  in  it,  so  that  it  will  become  very 
foul  and  unhealthfuh 

Five  times  a  day  is  often  enough  to  feed 
pigs  when  they  are  suckling,  and  if  they  get  a 
good  supply  from  their  mother,  three  times 
will  do,  or  when  the  old  one  is  fed.  When  fed 
five  times,  the  first  feeding  should  be  in  the 
morning;  the  next  in  the  middle  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  ;  then  at  noon ;  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  and  finally  at  night.  These 
are  the  best  times  to  feed  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son;  and  any  amount  of  food  fed  at  these 
intervals,  will  make  more  growth,  in  a  given 
length  of  time,  than  the  same  quantity  of 
food  given  three  times  a  day.  A  hog  will  al¬ 
ways  eat  to  excess  if  confined  and  fed  all  it 
can  take.  It  will  always  do  the  same  if  it 
breaks  into  a  field  of  grain  or  when  first  turned 
into  a  freih  field  of  corn  or  peas.  After  the 
first  gorge,  if  left  alone,  it  will  eat  only  a  good 
meal  and  lie  down  by  the  food  with  a  com¬ 
placent  expression,  as  much  as  to  say, “Here  is 
enough.” 

It  is  important  that  the  troughs  should  be 
10W,  in  which  the  little  pigs  eat.  When  a 
young  pig  hangs  on  its  stomach  to  eat  out  of 
a  trough,  it  is  in  just  the  position  to  hump  up  its 
back  and  spoil  its  shape.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  I  have  not  recommended  corn  for  pigs. 


This  is  because  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  food 
which  can  be  given  to  them,  although  the 
commonest.  A  little,  mingled  with  oats,  or 
wheat  middlings,  will  do  no  harm,  but  good; 
but  au  entire  feeding  of  corn  is  a  violation  of 
sanitary  law,  aud  does  not  evince  good  sense. 


IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  HOG  FEEDER. 

To  those  feeding  shelled  corn,  the  self  feed¬ 
er  shown  at  Figs  353  aud  854  will  be  found 
very  convenient,  while  its  use  will  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  corn .  Its  design  is  en¬ 
tirely  original,  so  far  as  known  to  our  friend, 
A.  B.  Tucker,  of  Jones  County,  Iowa,  who  hit 
upon  it  last  Spring,  and  sent  us  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  drawings.  We  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  a  very  baudy  device.  When  it 
is  once  filled,  there  will  be  little  or  no  trouble 
for  quite  a  long  time,  and  while  the  bogs  can 
not  waste  a  grain,  they  can  get  all  they  want 
at  all  times. 

The  one  shown  at  Fig.  353  is  11  feet  long  by 
five  feet  wide,  and  is  large  enough  to  feed  50 
to  75  hogs,  as  some  will  eat  aud  go  away, 
allowing  others  to  take  their  places.  The  bin 
has  a  V-shaped  bottom,  under  which  is  the 
feed-trough.  This  is  divided  off  into  sections 
one  foot  wide,  so  that  the  bogs  cannot  crowd 
each  other  or  get  in  the  trough.  The  roof  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  sides  far  enough  to  prevent 
rain  from  falling  into  the  feed-trough.  The 
bin  will  hold  nearly  200  bushels  of  shelled 
corn. 

At  Fig.  354  is  an  end  view.  B  B  show  the 


bottom  of  the  bin ;  E  E  are  the  partitions  in 


the  troughs;  D  is  the  corn  in  the  trough;  and 
A  A  are  boards  fitted  in  so  as  to  prevent  too 
much  corn  from  running  out;  C  C  are  slides 
to  cover  the  augur  holes  bored  iu  the  bottom 
of  the  biu  to  allow  the  corn  to  flow  out.  By 
means  of  the  slides,  the  holes  on  one  or  both 
sides  can  be  covered  whenever  desired.  Two 
adjoining  boxes  can  be  filled  through  a  single 
hole  over  the  partition  between  them.  The 
slides  should  be  strong  and  solid,  and  one 
should  project  through  each  end  of  the  biu 
with  a  lever  so  attached  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  when  not  in  use.  Two  iron  rods  across 
the  bin  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  cuts 
so  fully  explain  the  construction  that  a  few 
minutes  study  of  them  will  euable  anybody 
to  make  such  a  self-feeder  for  himself. 

A  NOVEL  PIG-CATCHER. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  device  for  catching  and  bolding  swine.  The 
instrument  is  extromely  simple  and  renders 
the  pursuer  as  powerful  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole  as  he  would  be  if  his  hands  were  actually 
around  the  leg  of  the  animal. 


By  referring  to  the  drawing,  shown  at  .Fig. 


357,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  invention  consists 
of  two  curved  arms,  one  of  which  is  fixed  to 
a  long  pole  and  the  other  pivoted  upou  the 
fixed  arm.  These  curved  arms  have  rounded 
and  enlarged  ends  which  overlap  each  other 
when  the  device  is  closed,  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  lines.  To  the  pivoted  arm  or  lever  is 
attached  a  cord  which  passes  through  au  eye 
in  the  shank  of  the  arm  which  is  fixed  to  the 
pole,  aud  extends  to  the  end  of  the  pole  so  as 
to  be  held  iu  the  hand.  In  using  it,  the  cord 
should  be  held  slack  and  the  arms  open,  as 
represented  by  the  illustration,  until  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  leg  is  between  them,  when,  by  tighten¬ 
ing  the  cord  the  arms  are  instantly  brought 
together,  and  the  instrument  forms  a  firm 
metal  catch  about  the  leg,  as  seen  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  line. 


<l\)t  PoultYl^Mrih 


WHITE  LEGHORN  FOWLS. 


The  Rural  gives  a  good  description  of 
these  fowls  on  page  487;  but  it  says  they 
‘•will  scale  high  fences  so  easily  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  adjoining  gardens  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rural  Farm.”  This  scaling  of  fences 
can  be  easily  obviated  by  cutting  the  feathers 
of  one  wing  close  up  to  the  bone.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fly,  then,  the  fowl  after  rising  about 
three  feet,  is  turned  to  one  side  and  gently 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Yards  are  attached  to  my  poultry  houses, 
fenced  with  boards  nailed  on  close  to  each 
other,  from  five  to  six  feet  high.  The  fowls 
are  never  able  to  scale  this  fence,  I  here 
keep  them  inclosed  till  about  three  o'clock  P. 
m.  By  this  time  they  are  generally  through 
the  day’s  laying,  and  I  lose  no  eggs  from  their 
laying  outside  among  bushes,  which  Leghorns 
are  apt  to  do,  if  allowed  a  wide  range  all  day. 
Three  or  four  hours’  range  in  the  afternoon  I 
find  sufficient  to  give  the  healthy  exercise  they 


need  and  for  picking  up  insects  gravel,  or  any 
thing  else  they  may  crave;  and  especially  for 
foraging  on  grass,  of  which  they  are  extremely 
fond. 

To  supply  greeu  food  in  Winter  a  small 
patch  of  rye  or  wheat  is  grown  close  to  the 
poultry  yards.  I  think  the  tender  leaves  of 
these  grains  better  than  cabbage  leaves;  and 
at  any  rate,  the  fowls  are  more  fond  of  pick¬ 
ing  them  when  the  ground  is  free  from  snow 

Iu  addition  to  properly  confining  the  fowls 
when  required,  in  yards,  these  tight  board 
fences  confer  two  other  material  benefits:— 
They  protect  the  fowls  from  cold,  bleak  winds 
in  Winter,  and  shade  them  from  the  hot  sun 
in  Summer,  as  the  birds  ataud  or  lie  up  close 
alongside  of  the  fences,  which  they  are  glad 
to  do,  and  dust  themselves,  in  hot  or  mild 
days. 

You  add  that  the  Leghorns  are  “good  layers 
aud  poor  sitters.”  Non  sitters  is  a  bettor  term 
to  apply  to  them  than  poor,  for  scarcely  one 
out  of  u  dozen  ever  wants  to  sit,  and  this  one 
perhaps,  after  sitting  a  few  days,  wearies  of 
the  task  and  leaves  it— nor  can  any  persuasion 
make  her  go  on  to  the  eggs  again.  For  this 
reason  I  don’t  trust  them  to  sit  They  are 
great  layers  of  extra-large  eggs,  considering 
the  size  of  the  hens.  Their  eggs  are  usually 
as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  those  of  the 
Asiatics  or  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are,  on 
au  average,  from  two  and-u  half  to  four 
pouuds  heavier  in  weight  of  bodies. 

Some  say  Leghorns  are  not  good  table  fowls. 
This  comes  from  their  not  properly  fatting 
them,  which  cannot  be  done  unless  they  are 
shut  up  two  to  three  weeks  in  a  roomy  house 
or  yard,  and  fed  chiefly  on  cracked  corn,  aud 
given  pure  water  in  abundance  to  drink. 
Chickens  thus  fattened  after  they  are  three 
months  old,  are  particularly  delicate,  roasted 
or  grilled— even  tho  skin  of  their  bodies  is 
delicious.  Boil  or  fricasee  old  fowls  and  they 
are  very  tender  and  savory.  a.  b.  a. 


§0dicwltiiml. 


NOTES  FROM  PRES.  MARSHALL  P. 

WILDER. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  enter¬ 
prise  in  obtainiog  responses  in  regard  to  the 
most  successful  varieties  of  the  grape,  straw¬ 
berry,  etc.,  and  from  so  many  quarters  of  our 
great  country.  These  are  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able,  and  worth  more  than  the  paper  costs  for 
many  years.  1  like  your  impartiality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  describing  fruits,  etc.,  as  you  find 
them  on  the  Rural  Grounds  and  from  personal 
examination,  thus  saving  your  readers  much 
loss  of  money,  time  and  di  appointment,  which 
we  have  too  often  experienced  by  the  laudatory 
and  money  making  advertising  of  new  things. 
Your  experience  with  the  Jewell  Strawberry 
corresponds  with  mine;  the  only  fault  is  its 
need  of  a  little  more  flavor,  which  is  so  com¬ 
mon  in  all  very  large  varieties.  This  is  the 
case  with  its  mother,  which  is  otherwise  a 
magnificent  strawberry.  If  it  had  the  high 
flavor  of  the  Prince,  it  would  be  wonderful. 
Jewell  is  better  in  this  respect  and  remark¬ 
ably  solid.  Mr.  Hovey  has  had  the  Jersey 
Queen  this  year  22  to  the  quart.  Hervey 
Davis  maintains  its  excellence,  and  Charles 
Downing  and  Kentucky  must  ^remain;  the 
latter  in  good  beariog  to-day.' 

In  regard  to  peas,  I  should  be  content  with 
the  American  Wonder,  Mclean’s  Advancer, 
Stratagem  and  Champion  of  England.  The 
Stratagem  is  right  in  every  respect.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  what  you  have  to  say  about 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry.  We  gathered  sime 
berries  on  the  4th,  and  the  bushes  are  now  at 
their  best.  The  great  number  of  big  suckers, 
four  to  six  feet  in  bight,  detract  from  the 
size  and  earliness  of  the  fruit.  It  is  the  earli¬ 
est  I  have,  audit  the  sucker's  had  been  treated 
as  weeds,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  size,  earli¬ 
ness  and  quantity  of  fruit  would  have  been 
much  increased.  I  have  never  seen  a  rasp¬ 
berry  of  such  robust  growth  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  annual  plants  before,  most  of  which 
must  be  destroyed  if  you  wish  for  a  crop  of 
fruit.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy,  canes  eight 
feet  iu  length  not  injured  at  all.  The  Sou- 
chetii,  or  White  Transparent,  is  uow  coming 
in;  if  you  have  it  not,  I  should  be  glad  to 
send  you  plants.  1  would  not  part  with  it. — 
[Thanks. — Eds. 


STRAWBERRIES  OF  THE  NORTH.  . 

CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

Uow  far  north  can  the  strawberry  be  grown? 
Where  hill  culture  is  preferable.  Straw¬ 
berry  fertilizers.  Irrigation. 

I  am  of  the  opiniou  that  the  strawberry  will 
grow  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  most  of  our 
cultivated  fruits.  It  will  succeed  far  north  of 
the  com  growing  belt.  I  have  seen  it  succeed 
where  the  frosts  that  entered  the  wells  during 
the  Winter  often  remained  all  Summer.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  north  the 
strawberry  will  succeed.  Its  being  capable  of 
being  protected  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
other  fruit.  It  is  quite  a  consolation  for  those 
living  far  north  to  know  that  while  they  may 
be  deprived  of  many  valuable  fruits,  they  may 
Indulge  iu  the  delicious  strawberry  grown  in 
their  own  gardens. 

One  serious  drawback  to  strawberry  culture 
in  the  north  Is  the  effect  of  late  Spring  frosts, 
but  1  doubt  whether  strawberries  at  the  North 
are  more  seriously,  or  oftener  injured  by  late 
frosts  than  at  the  South.  As  the  strawberry 
blossoms  so  early,  it  is  always  more  or  less  In 
danger  from  this  source.  When  we  stop  to 
think  of  it,  the  strawberry  is  really  a  phenom¬ 
enon.  Its  ripening  in  such  a  brief  space  of 
time  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  What 
other  fruit  or  vegetable  have  we  wheu  the 
strawberry  ripens!  At  its  approach  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  has  just  commenced,  and  the  har 
vest  of  most  products  is  far  in  the  distance. 

I  have  u  low  muck  lot  ou  which  we  huve 
planted  strawberries  successively  for  many 
years.  This  lot  has  never  escaped  the  frost 
entirely  until  this  year,  aud  still  we  have  al¬ 
ways  gathered  a  fair  crop  of  berries  there.  1 
am  not  discouraged  in  growing  them  ou  this 
piece  of  ground,  as  the  plants  increase  there 
rapidly,  and  plants  are  my  object  more  thau 
fruits. 

For  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the 
great  lakes  frosts  are  hardly  ever  knowu  to  do 
any  damage  In  the  Spring,  the  influence  of 
the  lakes  being  such  as  to  prevent  heavy  freez¬ 
ing.  This  kind  of  protection  l>y  bodies  of 
water  should  be  considered  by  every  person 
locating  a  fruit  farm.  Such  protection  is  de¬ 
sirable  not  only  for  strawberries,  but  equally 
so  for  grapes,  pears,  aud  apples. 

The  strawberry  at  the  North  has  fewer  iu- 
sect  enemies  thau  the  strawberry  of  the  8outh , 
the  white  bug  being  the  roost  troublesome,  and 
that  only  appearing  at  long  intervals.  For 
seven  years  we  escaped  the  white  grub 
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almost  entirely,  but  last  year  it  appeared  in 
strong:  force  and  did  us  much  injury.  There 
is  no  remedy  for  it  that  I  am  familiar  with. 
We  have  attempted  to  dig  it  out  and  destroy 
it,  but  have  doubts  about  its  being  a  paying 
enterprise. 

Hill  culture  of  strawberries  is  not  as  desir¬ 
able  at  tha  North  as  at  the  South,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  more  liable  to  be  heaved  by 
frost  in  the  Winter.  On  some  soils  it  is  easy 
to  protect  them  by  mulching,  but  on  others  it 
is  very  difficult;  but  in  matted  rows  the 
foliage  protects  them  better  than  mulching. 
In  fact  strawberry  growers  at  the  North  do 
not  design  to  cover  the  plant,  with  mulch,  but 
simply  cover  the  space  between  the  rows.  We 
prepare  the  soil  for  strawberries  the  season  in 
advance  of  planting,  by  plowing  under  a  good 
dressing  of  yard  manure  and  thoroughly  sub¬ 
duing  the  weeds  by  cultivation  with  a  good 
cultivator.  When  Winter  approaches,  we 
ridge  the  land  to  let  off  the  surplus  water  in 
early  Spring  and  eive  free  action  to  the  frost. 
An  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  strawberry  is 
the  hoe  and  horse  cultivator.  Indeed  so  bene¬ 
ficial  are  the  results  of  these  implements  on 
ordinary  corn  or  wheat  soil,  that  strawberries 
may  he  grown  successfully  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  fertilizer.  Bone  dust  and  ashes  are 
considered  the  special  fertilizers  for  the  straw¬ 
berry.  The  good  resulting  from  yard  manure 
applied  in  the  coarsest  condition,  is  largely 
owing  to  the  mechanical  condition  which  it 
gives  to  the  soil  by  decaying  after  it  is  plowed 
under.  If  the  soil  is  very  tenacious  we  some¬ 
times  plow  under  a  crop  of  fodder  corn  sown 
broadcast,  after  the  same  is  two  or  three  feet 
high;  or  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  or  anything  of 
that  nature.  Irrigation  at  the  North  is  not  so 
essential  for  the  strawberry  as  some  have  sup¬ 
posed,  although  it  would  be  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirable  in  all  cases.  It  is,  however,  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation,  and  should  be  undertaken  with 
great  caution.  The  strawberry  lacks  quality 
after  irrigation,  and  is  liable  to  be  soft.  Pew 
are  aware  of  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  irrigate  an  acre  of  land  artificially.  It  re¬ 
quires  experience  to  irrigate,  and  a  novice  will 
find  that  he  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can 
succeed  in  irrigation. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  RED  RASPBER¬ 
RIES. 

I  HAVE  cultivated  various  sorts  of  these  for 
the  past  14  years,  and  like  you,  as  detailed  on 
page  438  of  the  Rural,  have  been  quite  dis¬ 
appointed  in  my  crops,  though  trying  all  sorts 
of  fertilizers  and  different  methods  in  the 
care  of  them.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  soil  is  chiefly  to  blame  for  this,  and  it 
cannot  be  fully  remedied  except  by  irrigation 
and  partially  by  heavy  mulching. 

My  soil  is  a  light  mixture  of  saud  and  very 
fine  gravel.  If  the  weather  happened  to  be 
exactly  right,  as  would  be  the  case  ouce  every 
four  to  five  years,  then  1  got  a  good  yield  of 
berries;  if  not,  I  realized  only  half,  down  to 
one- tenth  of  a  crop,  and  now  and  then  scarcely 
any  at  all.  There  must  be  just  so  much  cool 
and  rainy  weather  in  May  and  June,  or  the 
strawberries  will  be  a  failure.  The  past  season 
was  favorable  till  1  had  a  week's  picking;  then 
caiae  au  unclouded  sun  for  two  days,  the 
thermometer  rising,  on  the  first,  to  S9  degrees 
in  the  shade,  and  the  next  day  to  96  degrees. 
This  sadly  wilted  all  the  leaves  and  stalks  and 
dried  up  the  remaining  unripened  berries  so  I 
got  no  more  from  tbem  this  season*  although 
some  cooler  and  rainy  weather  followed.  A 
friend  who  had  strawberries  in  a  rich,  clay 
loam  suffered  very  little  loss  of  berries;  and 
another  who  could  irrigate,  lost  none  at  all; 
but  had  abundant  pickings  for  oyer  four 
weeks.  The  three  most  certain  sorts  I  have 
cultivated  are  the  Wilson,  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  and  the  Kentucky. 

Red  Raspberries  suffer  in  the  same  way  as 
strawberries,  even  the  “iron-clad”  Cuthbert — 
as  it  is  called — wilts  and  proves  of  little 
account;  while  the  black  caps  do  moderately 
well  under  a  hot  sun  aud  a  drought  The  Miami 
and  Gregg  1  like  best,  because  they  are  of  the 
largest  size,  and  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
Doolittle  aud  other  smaller  sorts.  I  have  got 
tired  of  trying  other  kinds,  for  they  do  not 
suit  my  soil  aud  climate.  I  tvish  some  oue 
could  instruct  me  how  to  succeed  better  than 
1  have  done.  A.  B.  allen. 


THE  EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRY. 


Thk  Evergreeu  Blackberry  attracted  my 
attention  some  25  years  since  on  account  of 
its  luxuriant  growth  and  wonderful  bearing 
quality.  As  to  the  land  of  its  nativity,  I  am 
unable  to  sav.  Borne  claim  it  to  be  a  native 
of  the  British  Isles;  others  of  Japun.  It 
annually  throws  up  canes  from  15  to  85  feet 
in  length — usually  about  20  feet.  The  next 
year  it  throws  out  from  each  eye  fruit-spurs 
about  16 inches  in  length,  from  which  the  fruit 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  six  to  12  berries,  the 
size  of  an  undersized  Lawton  of  a  rather 
sweet  flavor,  ;lt  is  ycry  palatuble  to  most  peo¬ 


ple,  while  many  rather  dislike  it  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  sweetish,  spicy  flavor.  It  is 
exceedingly  productive,  often  producing  from 
two  to  three  bushels  of  fruit  from  one  root. 

It  throws  up  its  canes,  or  vines,  from  the 
same  old  stump  or  root  each  year,  like  hlack- 
cap  raspberries,  rarely  sprouting  from  the 
roots,  unless  they  are  broken;  then  sprouting 
very  readily.  Unlike  other  blackberry  vines 
or  bushes  its  canes  (after  it  becomes  well 
rooted)  live  and  bear  several  years — from 
four  to  six. 

It  is  an  evergreen — its  leaves  hanging  on 
until  new  leaves  come  in  the  Spring,  then 
dropping  off.  They  are  deeply  serrated  or  cut, 
and  are  of  a  very  dark  green.  The  vines  are 
a  very  little  hardier  than  the  Lawton:  I  have 
never  seen  them  killed  down  in  this  climate, 
but  once — aod  have  known  the  Lawton  being 
billed  down  three  times  in  30  years.  They 
are  very  thorny,  full  of  hooked  thorns  of  an 
unusual  length.  The  fruit  ripens  just  after 
the  Lawton  and  until  frost  in  the  Fall. 

Woodburn.  Oregon.  j.  h.  s. 

[This  we  take  it  is  the  old  European  Black¬ 
berry,  Rabus  frutieosus  or,  in  some  cata¬ 
logues.  R  laciniatus.  It  is,  as  we  have  stated 
many  times,  essentially  worthltss. — Eds. 


HVLisctiiantims. 


A  NATIONAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  “National  Experimental  Farm”  when 
the  Government  owns  the  Arlington  estate! 

This  land  is  conveniently  situated,  and  not 
one-half  of  the  1.100  acres  is  occupied  by  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Fort  Myer, 
the  Signal  Service  Station.  There  are  about 
300  acres  of  bottom  land  on  the  Potomac  River 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants  of  any 
kind  that  it  may  be  desired  to  test. 

If  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country  agi¬ 
tates  this  question,  and  the  farmers  Dotify  their 
representatives  in  Congress  that  they  desire 
such  a  farm  established,  there  will  be  little 
doubt  of  its  accomplishment,  especially  as 
there  is  no  necessity  of  outlay  for  land  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  c.  A.  user. 

Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

Remarks.— Six  years  ago  the  Rural  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  great  advantages  of  a 
national  agricultural  station  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  near  Wash¬ 
ington;  but  while  the  fundamental  principles 
of  profitable  agriculture  are  applicable  to  the 
industry  in  every  part  of  this  country  and  of 
every  other  country  on  the  globe,  there  are 
certain  local  conditions,  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  each  section,  which  affect  the  success  of  the 
business  within  certain  limits:  hence  we  have 
also  steadily  advocated  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  every 
State  in  the  UniOD,  at  the  expense  either  of 
the  State  or  of  the  general  Government,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  necessary  outlay  would  be 
amply  reimbursed  by  the  consequent  increase 
of  wealth  due  to  improved  and  more  profit¬ 
able  agriculture.  Our  views  on  the  question, 
and  our  reasors  therefor  have  been  editorially 
set  forth  a  number  of  times  in  the  Rural 
The  matter  has  been  taken  Jn  hand  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  convention  of  agricul¬ 
tural  educators  held  the  other  day  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  to  elicit  a  strong  expression  of 
opinion  from  so  influential  a  body  in  favor  of 
Congressional  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  National  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Arlington,  as  well  as  other 
experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  all  the  States.  Both 
measures  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
assemblage  — Eds.] 


Woburn  Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 
— The  experiments  made  in  the  use  of  various 
manures  at  the  English  Experiment  Station 
at  Woburn,  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
nitrogenous  manures  are  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  aud  barley,*  and  that  the 
production  is  greatly  increased  if  phosphates 
and  potash  be  added;  but  that  the  use  of  the 
latter  alone  gives  no  perceptible  increase  over 
plots  with  no  manure  whatever.  Another 
point  fully  settled  is  that  both  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  completely 
exhausted  in  a  single  year,  scarcely  showing 
at  all  in  a  succeeding  crop.  These  experi¬ 
ments  also  demonstrate  that  a  dressing  of 
barn  yard  dung  endures  for  several  years,  and 
gives  even  better  results  than  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  amount  of  plant  food  contained 
therein.  [One  plot,  after  six  years,  showed 


I  produced  much  better  results  than  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  plot  with  double  the  application  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  ammonia  salts.  Another  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  was  undertaken  to  show  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  manure  made  by  the  use  of 
cotton  seed  meal  and  corn  meal  as  stock  food. 
For  a  series  of  eight  years  one  acre  received 
manure  made  by  feeding  cotton-seed  meal,  and 
another  acre  that  from  corn  meal.  The  for¬ 
mer  produced,  on  an  average  for  the  whole 
time,  14  tons  700  pounds  of  Swedes,  and  the 
latter  13  tons  1.400  pounds.  The  former  acre 
produced  of  barley,  after  the  turnips  were 
eaten  off  by  the  sheep  each  year,  an  average 
of  40  bushels;  the  latter  acre  produced  of  bar¬ 
ley  in  the  same  manner  45.9  bushels  on  an 
average.  Estimating  the  money  value  of  the 
crops,  the  acre  receiving  the  manure  from 
the  cotton-seed  meal  produced  *177  63  worth 
of  props,  while  the  oue  with  the  corn-meal 
manure  produced  $176.54,  showing  that  the 
manure  made  from  maize  was  essentially  as 
valuable  as  a  crop  producer  a9  that  from  the 
cotton  seed  meal,  though  the  latter  had  an 
estimated  value  at  least,  five  times  as  great. 
Dr.  Voelcker  explains  this  seeming  inconsist¬ 
ency  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  heavy  crops 
of  clover,  which  were  plowed  down,  supplied 
the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogen. 


Remedy  for  Bowel  TROUBLES.-Tbe  Farm¬ 
er’s  Review  recommends  a  safe  and  reliable 
remedy  for  any  disordered  state  of  the  bowels. 
It  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum, 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  spirits  of  camnhor. 
We  add  another  ingredient — tincture  of  cap¬ 
sicum,  thinking  it  an  improvement,  and  for 
a  good  many  years  have  kept  it  in  the  house 
and  never  failed  to  find  it  effectual.  The  dose 
for  an  adult  is  20  drops,  to  be  repeated  after 
each  evacuation,  till  relief  is  obtained.  For 
children,  five  to  fifteen  drops,  according  to 
age.  It  is  administered  in  a  little  water  sweet¬ 
ened.  It  can  be  obtained  at  slight  cost  at  any 
drug  store.  Of  course  in  severe  cases  which 
do  not  yield  readily  to  such  treatment,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  calling  a  physician. 


The  Students’  Farm  Journal,  in  talking  of 
pastures,  says,  very  sensibly,  that  there  is 
nothing  the  farmer  can  so  ill  afford  as  short 
pastures.  It  is  such  a  sin  against  good  sense 
that  nature  refuses  any  substitute.  During 
the  hot  days  in  Summer  the  fresh  grass  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  cow’s  appetite  like  a  dish  of  ice¬ 
cream  to  a  girl's.  She  must  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  it — no  five-cent  dishes.  With  this  the 
cow  will  eat  her  fill  in  an  hour,  and  then,  if  a 
shade  is  handy,  will  go  to  it  and  work  this  im¬ 
mense  load  of  clean  salad  aud  sweet-scented 
vernal  grasses  into  the  richest  of  milk  with  no 
fever  in  it.  Such  pastures  make  good  cattle 
and  give  a  good  milk  record. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says. in  a  late  Agricultural 
Gazette  (London),  that  not  only  is  there  a  loss 
of  nitrogenous  food-material  in  silage,  but 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  substance  which  remains  is  degraded 
into  compounds,  some  of  which  are  of  uo  value 
as  food  (ammonia  for  example),  aod  others, 
forming  a  much  larger  proportion,  to  say  the 
least,  of  reduced  food  value.  Further,  besides 
tbe  loss,  and  the  degradation  of  nitrogenous 
substance,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was 
also  more  or  le=s  loss  of  oon-nitrogenous  mat¬ 
ter;  whilst  there  13  no  evidence  of  woody 
fiber  of  a  certain  degree  of  induration  haviqg 
been  rendered  more  soluble.  It  remains  to 
see  what  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  on 
the  feeding  of  animals  with  the  silage. 


Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  says  that  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  remark  that  such  and  such  articles 
published  by  an  agricultural  journal  are 
each  “worth  a  year’s  subscription.”  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  that  the  worth  of 
printed  information  depends  fully  as  much 
upon  the  man  who  reads  it  as  upon  the  man 
who  writes  It.  Water  doesnot  run  off  aduck’s 
back  easier  than  facts,  of  the  utmost  value  and 
consequence,  roll  from  the  mind  of  the  care¬ 
less,  the  stupid,  or  the  uninterested  reader  or 
bearer.  “You  may  lead  a  horse  to  water, 
but  you  can’t  make  him  drink.” 

Forest  Growing  —Mr.  H.  G.  Russell, 
of  East  Greeuwlch,  R.  I.,  has  been  testing 
the  practicability  of  forest  planting  on  an  en¬ 
larged  scale,  having  already  planted,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Phila.  Press,  130  acres  to 
larch,  cedar  aud  White  Pine.  The  trees  of  a 
larch  plantation  out  only  since  1879,  are  now, 
on  au  average,  15  feet  high  aud  remarkably 
thrifty,  some  having  made  a  growth,  last 
year,  of  over  three  feet,  notwithstanding  the 
land  is  the  poorest  kind  of  Rhode  Island  sand 
and  gravel.  So  well  pleased  is  Mr.  Russell 
that  he  is  preparing  another  large  tract  for 
next  Spring.  The  tract  devoted  to  this  use  is 
along  the  shores  of  an  arm  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  so  poor  that  nothing  grows  upon  it 
but  gray  moss  and  Poverty  Grass,  and  but 
little  of  these.  There  are  undoubtedly  thou¬ 


sands  of  acres  in  every  State  that  would  be 
most  valuable  if  planted  in  trees. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

The  enterprising  little  Students’  Farm 
Journal,  of  Ames.  Iowa,  says  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  college  farm  that  the  hogs 
are  greedily  fond  of  Bokhara  Clover 
(Melilotus  alba),  a  rank,  early  grower  and  a 
great  producer,  but  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  weed.  The  next  trial  will  be 

of  it  as  a  plant  for  hog  pasture . 

A  whiter  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says: 
Ward  C.  White,  the  most  successful  dairyman 
in  Wisconsin,  uttered  that  aphorism  that  has 
gone  over  the  whole  world;  “I  always  speak 
to  a  cow  as  I  do  to  a  lady.”  When  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  the  answer  to  the  whole  dairy 
problem  in  one  word,  he  replied:  “Well,  my 
boy.  I  should  spell  it  c  o-m-f-o-r-t.”  Remem¬ 
ber  that  milk  giving  is  a  maternal  function, 
and  no  man  should  abuse  a  mother . 

A  writer  in  the  Sun  only  repeats  what  we 
have  always  urged,  when  it  says,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  buying  low  grade  fertilizers  of 
any  kind;  for.  if  there  is  any  adulterating  to 
be  done,  or  increasing  of  hulk,  to  aid  in  a 
more  equal  distribution,  the  farmer  can  do 
this  by  adding  good  soil,  and  thereby  save  the 
cost  of  hauling  materials  that  are  of  little  or 

no  value . . . . . . . 

The  Western  Rural  says  we  have  been 
rapidly  drifting  toward  a  nation  of  dudes  and 
well  dressed  loafers.  Industry,  as  applied  to 
manual  labor,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  disgrace,  and  the  farm  is  being  de¬ 
serted  for  the  already  over-crowded  profess¬ 
ions  and  *10  a  week  clerkships  behind  the 

counters  of  our  city  stores . . 

We  believe  that  farming  is  as  respectable 
as  any  other  business  on  earth.  We  believe 
that  there  is  scope  npon  the  farm  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  brightest,  broadest  intellect,  and 
that  the  intelligent  farmer  may  not  only  accu¬ 
mulate  a  competence,  but  that  he  may  rise  to 
an  honorable  position  among  his  fellow  men. 

Is  there  an  earlier  potato  than  Early  Ohio? 
We  raised  this  question  five  years  ago  and 
have  not  yet  been  answered . . 

Another  question  asked  a  long  time  ago 
by  the  Rcral.  that  remains  unanswered,  is 

whether  salt  helps  asparagus?  ...  . 

Prof.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  says  that  milking 
cows  three  times  a  day  does  not  pay,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiments  made  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College. . . 

Prof  Blount,  of  the  Colorado  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  that  the  kernels  of  corn 
on  the  tops  of  ears  should  not  be  used  as  seed, 
because  they  have  less  vitality  and  suhstauce . 
Let  him  explain  to  Dr  Sturtevant  how  he 
has  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  They  are 
smaller,  certainly;  but  why  have  they  less 

vitality?... . 

Our  old  friend  W  J  Fowler  says,  in  the 
Cultivator,  that  the  Diehl  Mediterranean  has 
proven  nearly  or  quite  exempt  from  the  Hes¬ 
sian  flv.  He  says  that  it  stools  so  much  that 
a  seeding  of  five  or  six  pecks  to  the  acre  is 
enough.  He  further  says  that  it  has  a  stiff 

straw  and  a  compact  head . 

The  N  Y.  Tribune  says  that  Com.  Colman’s 
speech  before  his  convention  would  have  pass¬ 
ed  for  a  creditable  eff  art  if  delivered  20  years 
ago  by  a  rural  orator  before  a  county  agricul¬ 
tural  society ;  but  as  addressed  to  a  select  body 
of  really  scientific  men.  it  was  a  distressing 

exhibition  of  the  speaker’s  ignorance . 

According  to  the  Tribune.  Com.  Column 
thinks  the  Department's  seed  distribution  is 
all  wrong.  But  he  does  not  propose  to  be  the 

bull  to  butt  this  locomotive . 

Prof.  Knapp  deems  the  Government  seed 
distribution  an  unmitigated  outrage,  and  that 

is  just  what  it  is. . . . . . 

Editor  A.  W.  Chkever  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer 
says  that  the  two  principal  crops  that  the 
dairy  farmer  in  Massachusetts  should  raise 
are  Indian  corn  aud  grass,  each  to  be  liber¬ 
ally  fed,  both  greeu  and  dry . 

Every  year  adds  to  Mr,  Cheever’s  faith  in 
the  soiling  or  stall-feeding  system  of  keeping 
dairy  stock.  Western  farmers  are  adopting 
it  to  a  considerable  extent  to  help  them  through 
unfavorable  seasons;  aud  if  the  system  is  pro¬ 
fitable  there,  with  their  cheap,  rich  lands,  it 
certainly  should  be  many  times  more  so  on  the 
longer  cultivated  soils  of  New  Euglaud,  and 
where  the  good  land  is  worth  more  per  acre. 
Stall  feeding  saves  manure,  economizes  food, 
and  enables  us  to  nearly  double  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  farm  lands . 

The  Philadelphia  Weekly  Press,  in  describ 
ing  iusecticides  and  telling  how  to  use  them 
mentions  bisulphite  of  carbon,  which  is  a  mis¬ 
take  as  this  is  not  poisonous  at  all.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  the  substance  used,  and  it  is  very 

effectual . . . . . 

Sec’y  T.  S.  Gold  says  that  shade  trees 
should  be  planted  only  on  the  hightest  points 
of  the  pastures  and  under  no  circumstances 
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be  placed  around  watering  places,  on  the 
lower  ground.  This  is  sensible,  as  the  greater 
need  of  the  droppings  is  on  the  knolls,  and  in 
no  case  do  the  good  effects  ever  go  up  hill.. . . 

We  all  know  without  having  it  retold,  says 
Mr.  Gbeever,  that  good  butter  calls  for  good 
cows,  good  food,  pure  water,  kind  treatment, 
a  propei-  temperature,  and  a  suitable  place 
for  setting  the  milk,  early  skimming,  skillful 
churning,  working,  salting,  coloring,  printing 
or  packing,  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  everywhere  aud  at  all  times.  Yes,  we 

all  know  it,  but  few  of  us  act  as  if  we  did . 

Worse  than  a  Barbed  wire  Fence  is 
the  beading  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Norristown 
Herald,  which  tells  us  that  4,000  Russians 
came  to  this  country  last  year.  This  is  not  a 
very  large  number,  it  thinks;  but  if  their 
names  were  tied  together  the  unpronounceable 
appellations  would  reach  around  the  earth 
and  he  more  dangerous  to  run  against  than  a 

barbed-wire  fence . . . . . 

German  carp  do  not  suit  the  ideas  of  the 
Kentuckians  as  a  food  fish,  and  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  mentions  people  there  who 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  fish  with  which 

they  have  stocked  their  ponds . 

Pock  illustrates  a  New  Jersey  mosquito  as 

in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  cat . 

A  common  password — “The  butter,  please,” 

saith  tbe  Boston  Post.. . 

The  Canadian  Horticulturist  proposes  the 
appropriate  name  of  “Snowflake”  Tree  for  tbe 
White  Fringe,  Chionanthus  Virginica.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  this  little  tree  growing 
away  from  other  plants  so  as  to  have  a  chance 
to  show  itself,  know  nothing  of  its  beauty 
either  as  to  flower  or  form.  It  is  no  doubt 

hardy  enough  for  a  Canada  climate . . 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Horticultural  Society,  the  “  Waver ly 
Oaks”  a  group  of  12  or  14  White  Oaks  near 
Waverly  Station,  Mass.,  are  tbe  only  aborig¬ 
inal  trees  of  this  species  now  standing.  The 
largest,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  19 
feet  in  circumference,  with  a  top  spread  of 
over  100  feet.  It  is  hoped  that  these  trees  may 

be  perpetually  spared  the  woodman’s  ax . 

We  are  told,  says  tbe  American  Cultivator, 
that  the  “rain  falleth  alike  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust,”  But  it  remaius  none  tbe  less  true 
that  tbe  good  farmer  gets  greater  benefit  from 
all  the  operations  of  natural  laws  than  does  the 
poor  one.  If  rain  falls,  his  finely-tilled  fields 
absorb  it;  while  on  bard,  lumpy  ground  it 

barely  moistens  the  clods . 

Mr.  John  J.  Thomas  gives  the  reminder  in 
the  Cultivator,  that  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  are  to  be  pinched  back  when  two  or  three 
feet  high;  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  are 
often  overlooked  till  too  late . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Royton  Falls,  Sbefford  Co.,  P.Q.,  July  17. 
Spring  wheat,  peas,  oats,  barley  look  well. 
Corn  below  an  average.  Potatoes  very  good 
and  potato  bugs  plentiful.  Hay  not  so  good 
as  last  year,  but  better  than  expected  a  month 
ago.  A  pples  promise  about  an  average  crop. 
All  in  all,  the  crops  will  be  fair  if  the  weather 
turns  out  good.  J.  l.  f. 

Thorold,  Ont.,  July  S.— Wheat  in  our  Ni¬ 
agara  township  is  little  more  than  an  average 
crop  and  doing  well  so  far.  Corn  doing  well, 
but  not  much  in.  Oats,  not  as  much  in  as  us¬ 
ual.  Rye  looking  well,  but  Dot  much  raised 
in  this  township.  Barley  looks  well.  Pota¬ 
toes  a  good  light  crop.  Grass  good.  W e  ex¬ 
pect  one-tbird  of  a  crop  of  peaches.  Cherries 
are  a  failure.  We  expect  the  largest  cropx>f 
grapes  for  years.  w.  m.  h. 

Dakota 

Mitchell,  Davison  Co.,  July  11.— We  had 
our  first  peas  on  June  9th.  We  had  potatoes 
of  good  size  (Early  Ohio)  on  June  19.  Mar¬ 
blehead  Sweet  Corn  tasseled  three  weeks  ago. 
I  have  flint  field  corn  all  tasseled  a  week  or 
more  and  dent  corn  is  close  behind.  Crops  of 
all  kind  are  looking  very  flue.  Harvesting 
will  begin  next  week.  Wheat  looks  particu¬ 
larly  well.  We  have  had  a  most  favorable 
season  for  crops,  except  a  little  dry  weather 
early  in  Spring.  Our  raiusgenerally  come  at 

night.  w.  E.  c. 

Michigan. 

Acme,  Grand  Traverse  Co.,  July  11.— Area 
of  winter  wheat  only  about  three-quarters  of 
an  average;  condition  good,  except  in  exposed 
localities  where  it  was  slighty  winter  killed. 
Wheat  area  largely  in  exceed  of  former 
years;  condition  excellent.  Oats,  a  large 
amount  sown;  condition,  an  average.  Corn 
area  a  full  average;  condition  very  back¬ 
ward;  considerable  had  to  be  replanted  Very 
little  barley  raised  ;  in  good  condition.  Pota¬ 
toes,  a  large  amount  planted.  Grass  light 
owing  to  dry  weather.  With  the  exception  of 


peaches,  fruit  prospects  are  good.  Apples,  a 
good  average,  and  small  fruits  in  greatabuud- 
auce,  especially  strawberries.  H.  c.  B. 

New  Mexico. 

Cabra  Springs,  San  Miguel  Co.,  July  12.— 
This  country,  especially  this  part,  is  altogether 
devoted  to  stock  raising,  and  even  small 
gardens  are  scarce.  Small  grains — oats,  rye, 
barley,  wheat, etc.— can  be  successfully  culti¬ 
vated,  but  require  irrigation.  The  quality  of 
grain  is  far  ahead  as  a  general  thing,  of  any 
raised  iu  the  States ;  but  we  have  little  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  cleaning,  etc.  ’Tis 
not  yet  a  farming  country,  T.  a.  f. 

North  Carolina. 

Salisbury,  Rowan  Co.,  July  10. — Wheat 
has  been  very  good,  excepting  this  year,  when 
it  has  been  badly  winter  killtd.  Corn  has 
not  been  so  good  for  several  years,  on  account 
of  droughts.  Oats  pretty  good.  Potatoes 
have  been  doing  well;  but  this  year  they  have 
not  done  so  well.  Roots  were  a  failure  last 
year;  before  that  they  were  tolerably  good. 
Grasses  and  clover  generally  good.  A  Bprig 
of  Johnson  Grass  came  up  in  tbe  bottom  on 
the  river  bank,  in  1883,  and  now  it  has  spread 
wonderfully.  It  is  six  feet  high  now;  itcou'd 
be  cut  four  times  a  year  here  iu  a  good  season. 
Melons  are  largely  raised  on  the  river;  they 
are  of  a  fine  quality.  Onions  aud  cabbages 
are  generally  pretty  good.  Cotton  tolerably 
good.  Tobacco  is  largely  raised,  more  so  than 
cotton.  Apples  and  peaches  almost  failures 
this  year.  Grapes  very  good .  A.  M.  c. 

Virginia. 

Falls  Church,  Fairfax  Co.  —  Beveral 
sweet  potato  vines  in  my  patch  and  also  in  my 
neighbor’s  are  in  bloom.  My  neighbor  is  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  says  he  has  never 
before  seen  sweet  potato  vines  in  bloom. 
Cause?  We  are  experiencing  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  severe  drought.  During  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  we  have  had  but  one  rain  that  moist¬ 
ened  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
and  several  showers  that  scarcely  settled  the 
dust  on  the  surface.  Early  white  potato 
vines,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  scorched 
brown,  and  the  tubers  are  scarce^  half 
grown.  UBER. 

Colling  wood,  Fairfax  Co.,  July  10.— The 
area  in  wheat  in  this  section  of  Virginia  was 
equal  to  that  of  last  year;  but  the  yield  will 
not  be  over  one-third.  In  the  grass  crop  the 
failure  is  about  the  same.  The  corn  area  is 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  tbe  promise 
now  is  good.  Oats  equal  to  last  year.  Early 
potatoes— crop  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
Little  sorghum  and  tobacco.  No  barley  or 
cotton.  Peaches  and  apples  give  good  promise ; 
so  do  grapes.  Pears  not  so  good.  s.  H.  s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

I  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

TRAINING  GRAPE-VINE8. 

W.  J,  B.,  Satina,  Kansas. — 1.  My  grapes, 
— Concords, — are  planted  eight  feet  apart,  in 
the  rows;  they  are  trellised  with  four  wires, 
the  bottom  one  18  inches  aud  the  top  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  This  year,  the  third,  I  have 
placed  a  cane  each  way  four  feet  Jong  on  tbe 
bottom  wire,  and  have  let  an  upright  grow 
from  every  third  eye,  from  which  I  have  re¬ 
moved  all  the  laterals;  the  vines  have  now 
reached  the  top  wire  of  the  trelliB.  What 
shall  I  do  with  them  and  bow  shall  I  train 
them  next  year  i  2.  Is  the  Buhach  Co.  of 
N.  Y.  all  right  ? 

A  NS. — 1.  You  did  wrong  in  entirely  remov¬ 
ing  the  laterals;  you  should  have  pinched 
them  off,  leaving  one  leaf,  and  when  the  bud 
iu  tbe  axils  of  this  leaf  started,  you  should 
have  pinched  that  again,  leaving  a  siugle 
leaf.  You  could  then  have  safely  pinched  off 
the  tip  of  the  main  canes  when  they  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  top  of  tbe  trellis.  Now  you  may  pinch 
just  the  ends,  allowing  the  laterals  near  the 
ends  to  grow.  Too  short  pinching  of  the  main 
canes  would  force  the  buds  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  beside  the  lateral  you  broke  out,  to 
grow ,  aud  as  these  are  the  fruit  buds  for  next 
year,  that  would  sacrifice  the  uext  crop.  In 
the  Fall  or  Winter;  when  you  prune,  cut  back 
tbe  canes  of  this  year’s  growth  to  three  hudB 
each,  and  from  these  next  Spring  allow  only 
two  canes  to  grow,  selecting  the  best  two, 
rubbing  off  the  others.  These  will  produce  the 
fruit  and  should  be  trained  the  same  as  you 
have  trained  those  of  this  season,  except  as 
above  modified.  The  next  year  select  the 
lower  cane,  leaving  three  budB  on  it  and  cut¬ 


ting  off  the  others  just  above  this.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  spur  system,  and  should  be 
continued  from  year  to  year,  always  retaining 
the  lower  cane  and  cutting  away  all  else.  2. 
Yes,  perfectly,  and  so  is  their  powder. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OR  ACTIVO-MYCOSIS. 

J,  F.  R.,  Emington,  III. — My  three-year-old 
bull  has  an  enlargement  on  bis  neck  just  be¬ 
hind  the  jaw.  I  noticed  it  last  Winter;  now 
it  is  quite  large  and  has  three  openiugs:  one 
under  the  chin,  and  two  up  towards  his  ear; 
how  should  it  be  treated;  will  it  hurt  him  for 
breeding  purposes? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

From  the  long  standing  of  the  swelling,  I 
would  suspect  that  it  is  either  tuberculosis  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  or  activo  mycosis,  a 
malignant  growth  or  parasitic  tumor  due  to 
tbe  presence  of  a  radiating  or  star-like  vege¬ 
table  parasite,  the  activo-myces  or  ray  fungus. 
Possibly  it  may  be  only  an  unhealthy  or 
scrofulous  abscess,  in  which  case  daily  injec¬ 
tions  of  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
may  he  beneficial.  The  injection  must  be 
thorough,  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
abscess,  and  continued  until  the  discharge 
ceases  If  improvement  does  not  take  place 
in  10  days,  the  treatment  is  probably  useless. 

If  it  is  tuberculosis,  there  will  probably  be 
some  enlargement  of  other  adjacent  lym¬ 
phatic  glands,  especially  those  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chest.  Tuberculosis  and  activo-myeosis 
are  both  usually  incurable,  and  should  be 
handled  with  care,  since  the3r  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  man,  especially  if  the  discharge 
comes  iu  contact  with  a  sore  or  raw  surface. 
They  do  not  injure  the  bull  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  except  that  animals  brought  in  contact 
with  him  are  liable  to  become  affected,  and 
in  case  of  tuberculosis,  he  may  transmit  either 
a  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  or  the  disease 
itself  to  his  offspring. 

ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

J.H.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Can. — 1. 1  have 
an  orchard  30  years  old  which  bore  a  heavy 
crop  last  year,  but  has  little  fruit  this;  many  of 
the  trees  are  splitting  and  decaying;  what  can 
be  done  with  them?  2.  How  long  is  the  life  of 
an  apple  tree,  with  proper  care  after  it  com¬ 
mences  to  bear?  3,  Last  July  I  pruned  a 
young  orchard  very  closely,  afterward  it 
made  a  great  growth;  but  this  Spring  I 
found  the  trees— limbs  and  bodies — dead,  but 
the  roots  were  green.  Were  tbe  trees  killed 
by  the  pruning  or  the  severe  Winter? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  you  will  find  only  some 
kinds  thus  affected,  and  those  the  most  ten¬ 
der.  Last  Winter  was  exceptionally  severe 
and  destructive  to  trees  not  iron-clad.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  affected 
trees  is  to  thoroughly  coat  the  injured  parts 
(after  having  carefully  removed  the  loose 
bark  and  decayed  wood)  with  a  composition 
of  beeswax,  two  pounds;  resin,  five  pounds, 
aad  linseed  oil  one  pint,  melting  all  together 
und  applying  with  a  brush  aud  replacing  as 
often  as  removed  by  any  cause.  Iu  this  way 
tbeir  lives  may  be  much  prolonged  and  much 
fruit  may  be  produced.  2.  Forty  to  60  years 
with  hardy  kinds,  though  in  a  large  orchard 
some  must  be  expected  to  be  lost  each  year. 
3.  Those  trees  died  from  the  effects  of  too 
rampant  growth  followed  by  a  severe  Winter. 
It  is  not  best  to  give  too  close  pruning  at  any 
time,  as  the  resulting  growth  does  not  ripen 
up  well.  Prune  moderately,  aud  the  first  of 
June  when  it  can  be  done. 

TUMOR  ON  POINT  OF  ELBOW. 

J.  P.  B„  Pomeroy,  Ohio—  By  lying  with 
her  fore  foot  under  the  leg,  a  mare  has  caused 
a  callous  lump  to  form  on  the  back  part  of  the 
fore  leg  near  the  body,  and  lately  it  became 
sore,  broke  and  discharged  considerable  pus. 
It  has  dow  healed,  but  there  is  left  a  lump 
somewhat  feverish  aud  larger  than  the  first 
one;  how  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans. — If  inflammation  is  still  present,  hang 
a  cold  wet  rag  over  the  part  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  subdued;  then  apply  tincture  of 
iodiue  to  remove  the  lump.  Finally  if  a  hard 
movable  mass  remains,  it  may  be  cut  out 
through  a  vertical  incision  made  in  the  skin, 
the  skin  being  brought  together  with  stitches, 
and  treated  like  a  simple  wound.  To  prevent 
the  irritation  to  the  elbow,  the  stall  must  be 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  animal  to  lie  on  her 
side,  and  in  case  she  persists  iu  lying  on  her 
breast,  a  soft  pad  two  or  three  inches  thick 
and  covered  with  chamois  leather,  muat  be 
strapped  around’ the  pastern  at  night,  and  so 
applied  that  nothing  hard  can  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  elbow. 

DRIVEN  WELL. 

J.  (F.,  dumbly  Basin,  Ontario,  Can.— 1. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  had  a  pipe  driven 
into  the  ground  51  feet,  to  which  is  attached 
a  pump.  It  brings  up  very  soft  water,  but 
a  little  muddy,  a  sediment  settliug  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pail  when  it  stands;  is  such  a 
well  durable?  2.  If  one  is  put  down  iu  a  cel¬ 
lar  to  a  depth  of  40  or  50  feet  in  a  clayey  soil, 
would  the  water  be  impure?  8.  If  one  was 
put  down  between  two  houseB,  with  a  branch 


to  each  house,  would  it  work  well?  4.  Is  the 
price  unreasonable — they  charge  $15  for  the 
first  15  feet  and  50  cents  per  foot  beyond  that 
depth,  aud  charge  nothing,  beyond  board, 
unless  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  what  is  called  a  driven  or 
tube  well  on  which  the  patent  expired  last 
January,  aud  where  water  is  reached  it  is  a 
very  efficient  and  desirable  well  and  as  dur¬ 
able  as  tbe  pipe  used.  2,  Not  in  the  least.  3. 
You  could  use  one  in  that  situation,  provid¬ 
ing  the  water  rose  to  within,  say,  20  feet  of  the 
surface,  otherwise  the  pump  would  not 
bring  the  water.  A  more  satisfactory  way, 
and  taking  cost  of  pipe  and  digging  for  con¬ 
nection,  one  not  much  dearer,  would  be  to 
drive  two.  4.  The  price  is  not  unreasonable 
if  they  furnish  good  piping,  as  they  assume 
the  chances  of  failure. 

PARALYSIS  IN  A  SOW. 

IF.  H.  R.,  Good  Thunder,  Minn. — What 
ails  my  sow  and  how  should  she  be  treated  ? 
She  was  running  in  a  clover  pasture  and  fed 
the  slops  from  the  house.  When  I  first  noticed 
that  she  was  sick,  she  was  lying  down  and 
couldn’t  move  herself  in  any  way.  She  had  a 
high  fever  which  left  her  next  day.  She  ate 
but  little  for  two  days,  but  now  eats  heartily, 
though  she  cannot  get  up  yet.  She  has  been 
sick  a  little  over  two  weeks. 

Ans.— This  is  evidently  a  case  of  paralysis 
due  to  a  cold  chill  from  rxposure.  The  treat¬ 
ment  demanded  is  powerful  nerve  tonics  push¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  system  will  bear,  with  counter¬ 
irritation  over  the  nerve  centers.  Give  five 
grain  doses  of  powerful  nux  vomica  twice 
daily,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  grains  and  continue  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  or  uutil  slight  twitchings  or  cramp 
of  the  muscles  are  seen,  then  stop  giving  the 
medicine  for  a  few  days,  after  which  continue 
again  with  the  five  grain  doses.  Always  dis¬ 
continue  the  dose  whenever  the  muscular 
twitchings  occur.  Apply  a  blister  of  oantha- 
rides  and  turpentine  to  the  back  (powdered 
cantharides  one  part,  turpentine  four  parts). 

STIFLE  JOINT  DISEASE. 

J.  J.,  Washington,  Fa.— I  have  a  mule  that 
is  hurt  in  the  stifle  joint.  He  was  never  very 
lame,  and  l  worked  him  about  10  days  after 
be  was  hurt,  aud  after  pulling  hard  beseemed 
to  suffer  great  pain.  I  have  been  letting  him 
rest  about  two  weeks  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  relieved.  There  seems  to  be  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  at  the  joint,  but  the  joint  is  not  always 
out  of  place,  but  seems  to  slip  out  and  in.  How 
should  he  be  treated? 

Ans.— Reduce  active  inflammation,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  by  fomentations  or  tbe  application  of  a 
cold,  wet  rag,  aud  then  apply  an  active  can¬ 
tharides  blister— see  F.  C.  July  18  for  “Lame¬ 
ness  in  a  Mare.”  After  the  effects  of  the 
blister  have  passed  off,  wash  daily  with  a 
strong  solution  of  zinc  or  copper  sulphate. 
After  using  the  wash  a  week  or  two,  repeat 
tbe  blister  if  necessary.  If  there  is  a  partial 
luxation  of  the  knee  cap  so  that  it  slips  iu  and 
out  of  its  place  as  the  animal  steps,  put  on  a 
thin-heeled  shoe  with  a  projecting  piece  of 
iron  at  tbe  toe,  extending  forward  one  or  two 
inches.  The  stifle  is  one  of  the  worst  possible 
places  for  joint  diseases,  and  a  rest  of  two  or 
three  months,  or  perhaps  longer,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

INTESTINAL  WORMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

F.  W.  E.,  Taunton,  Mass.—  My  nine-year- 
old  horse  has  a  slight  cough,  which  appears 
to  be  produced  by  something  iu  his  throat  that 
tickles  him.  Though  he  has  little  work  be¬ 
yond  enough  to  afford  exercise,  ami  has  plenty 
of  good  feed,  he  is  in  poor  condition.  He 
drinks  heavily,  aud  often  tries  to  get  iu  a 
position  to  rub  his  tail.  How  should  he  be 
treated  f 

Anb. — lie  is  troubled  with  intestinal  worms. 
First  give  him  live  drams  of  Harbadoes  aloes 
to  clear  out  the  bowels ;  then  give  two  drams 
each  of  tartar  emetic  and  copperas  on  six  suc¬ 
cessive  mornings,  and  on  the  seventh  morning 
auother  dose  of  aloes.  A  course  of  tonics  will 
now  be  desirable.  Give  twice  daily  two  drains 
copperas  aud  one  half  ounce  each  of  gentian 
and  uinger.  After  several  days  withhold  the 
tonic  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  continue 
again.  If  the  bowels  should  become  costive  , 
add  one  or  two  drams  of  aloes  to  the  tonic 
dose.  Free  uecess  to  salt  will  be  beneficial. 

TREATMENT  OF  RASPBERRY  VINKS. 

M.  E.  L.,  Catatonia,  N.  Y.—l.  How  high 
should  raspberry  caues,  from  plauts  rooted 
from  laterals  last  Fall,  be  allowed  to  grow  ? 
2.  To  what  length  should  tlie  laterals  of  rasp¬ 
berries  be  allowed  to  grow  ?  3.  When  should 
the  young  plants  bo  allowed  to  bear  f 

Anb.— It  is  better  to  pinch  the  tip  off  when 
tbe  cane  has  reached  two  feet.  This  will  cause 
the  laterals  to  grow,  and  from  these  plants  are 
produced.  2.  The  new  canes  of  old  plauts 
should  be  pinched  when  2%  feet  high,  and  the 
laterals  be  allowed  to  grow  any  length  they 
please,  as  if  cutback  much,  the  secondary  buds 
are  started  aud  these  produce  fruit.  The 
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laterals  should  be  cut  back  the  following 
Spring  one  foot  in  length.  3.  The  young 
plants  will  not  produce  much  fruit  the  fust 
year,  at  least  not  enough  to  do  any  injury. 

KILLING  LICE  IN  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

J.  W.  E.,  River  vale,  N.  J. — How  can  I  best 
rid  a  hen  bouse  of  lice  ? 

Ans  — It  is  hardly  practical  to  kill  the  lice 
in  alien  house  by  fumigation;  but  it  can  be 
very  effectually  done  by  spraying  the  inside 
with  an  emulsion  of  kerosene  and  water. 
Put  one  pound  of  soap  and  a  half  gallon  of 
water  ou  the  tire,  and  when  boiling  hot  add 
one  gallon  of  kerosene  and  agitate  violently 
with  a  force  pump  and  nozzle  until  all  are 
thoroughly  mixed ;  add  two  gallons  of  water 
and  spray  the  house,  saturating  every  crack. 
You  can  also  kill  them  with  crude  petroleum, 
by  applying  it  with  a  brtMi  so  as  to  saturate 
every  crack  and  crevice. 

THE  NARROW-LEAVED  PLANTAIN. 

J.  C.,  Hartjie.ld,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  plant 
of  which  I  inclose  heads,  and  what  is  it  good 
for? 

Ans. — The  heads  belong  to  the  plant  known 
botanically  as  Plautago  laneeolata,and  known 
locally  as  Black  Plaintain,  Narrow  Plaotain, 
Prairie  Plantain,  Rib  Grass,  Ripple  and  Buck- 
horn.  In  England  it  is  regarded  as  a  pasture 
plant,  and  is  often  mixed  with  seed  for  stock¬ 
ing  down  pastures;  but  we  regard  it  as  a  vile 
weed.soou  filling  a  pasture  and  meadow  to  the 
exclusion  of  much  more  valuable  plants.  In 
many  sections  it  is  found  growing  like  a  mat  by 
the  roadsides.  We  take  much  pains  to  keep  this 
otu  of  our  fields,  and  for  that  purpose  we  weed 
them  over  carefully  twice  each  year.  The 
Brond-leavtd  Plaintain  is  something  like  this, 
only  its  leaves  are  many  times  as  broad,  but 
it  does  not  grow  much  except  in  damp  or 
shady  situations. 

FISH  AS  MANURE. 

S  M.H.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J, — 1.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices  of  fertilisers,  wbat  are  moss  bunk¬ 
ers  (fish)  worth  per  bushel  ?  2.  How  many 
bushels  would  equal  a  ton  of  barnyard  manure 
in  value  ?  Wbat  is  the  best  way  to  use  them  ? 

Ans. — At  least  85  per  cent,  of  the  fish  is 
oil  and  water,  and  these,  of  course,  have  no 
manurial  value.  One  hundred  pounds  of  green 
fish  would  contain  about  1.26  pouud  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  one  pound  of  phosphoric  acid;  but 
the  scrap  from  which  all  the  oil  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  would  be  worth  the  same,  so  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  use  the  green  fish  :  100  pounds 
would  be  worth,  however,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  labor  of  applying)  about  30  cents.  2.  The 
value  of  “barnyard  manure"  is  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  of  all  unknown  quantities,  depending  on 
what  it  contains,  so  it  would  be  worse  than 
guess  work  to  compare  the  two.  8.  If  to  be 
used  green,  we  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
apply  them  to  the  hill  or  drill;  but  why  use 
them  at  all  and  lose  the  value  of  the  oil  ? 

ANASaRCOCS  SWELLING. 

E.  S.  .If. ,  Cristnan,  Jnd. — A  mare  has  a  large 
hard  swelliug  beneath  and  back  of  her  fore¬ 
leg.  Across  it  is  a  ridge  or  fold  not  so  hard, 
and  if  this  is  indented,  the  indentation  re¬ 
mains.  The  swelling  is  extending  back  along 
the  belly  and  to  the  other  side.  Several 
horses  iu  this  neighborhood  have  been  affect- 
ed  in  the  same  way.  What  is  the  trouble. 

Ans.— It  is  an  anasarcous  swelling.  As 
treatment,  give  oue  pint  of  olive  or  linseed 
oil;  then  thrice  daily  two  drams  each  of  chlor¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  powdered  ciuchonabark.aud 
one-half  ouuce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and 
ginger. 

LUNG  WORMS  IN  PIGS. 

J.  D.,  Wakamsa,  Kans.— What  ails  my 
pigs?  They  cough  ofteu,  sometimes  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  time  as  if  they  would 
choke,  and  then  they  seem  all  right  again. 
The  cough  is  worst  at  morning  and  night. 
Some  of  them  vomit  thick,  stringy  stuff,  which 
Ls  full  of  white  worms  as  thick  as  a  pin  and 
one  or  two  inches  long.  The  trouble  keeps 
the  amnia's  from  thriviug.so  that  some,  u  year 
old,  don’t  weigh  150  pounds  each,  though  they 
get  all  the  corn,  water,  slops  and  charcoal 
they  want.  Small  pigs  are  affected  worst. 
The  State  Veteriuariau  calls  it  influenza,  or 
“hog  cholera;”  but  the  remedy  he  recom¬ 
mends  does  no  good.  My  neighbors’  pigs  are 
just  as  bad. 

ANSWERED  BY  DU.  D.  K.  SALMON. 

It  seems  very  evideut  that  the  trouble  with 
those  pigs  is  due  to  luug  worms  (Wtrougylus 
elougatus)  iu  the  brouchial  tubes.  This  para¬ 
site  is  a  very  common  one,  and  probably  ex¬ 
ists  in  most  parts  of  the  couutry.  As  treat¬ 
ment,  the  animals  should  be  shut  up  in  a  close 
pen  and  fumigated  with  burning  assafojtida 
or  turpentine.  They  should  have  nourishing 
food  with  a  free  allowance  of  sulphur. 

SORE  EYES  IN  CHICKS. 

(l.S,  i).,  Keuka,  Fla. — What  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens?  Une  or  both  eye  lids  first 
become  red  and  swollen,  and  iu  from  four  to 
six  days  the  eye  is  closed  and  full  of  pus  iu  a 
hard  cake,  which  coveis  the  whole  eje-bab 
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about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  By  bathing 
the  eye  in  warm  water  and  pressing  it, this  can 
be  removed,  hut  it  gathers  again  so  quickly 
that  the  same  condition  exists  next  morning. 
This  state  of  things  continues  for  one  or 
two  weeks,  the  chicken  seeming  to  be  as 
healthy  as  usual,  if  with  one  eye  it  can  see  to 
eat.  The  little  thing  finally  dies,  however, 
because  the. swelling  extends  to  the  other  eye  or 
to  the  throat.  It  attacks  chickens  of  all  ages 
from  three  weeks  to  three  monthBold,  and  has 
been  fatal  in  every  case  so  far.  The  chickens 
have  good  clean  quarters,  and  as  soon  as  one 
shows  any  signs  of  this  trouble,  it  is  allowed  to 
run  at  liberty.  Out  of  about  80  chickens  I 
have  only  about  two  dozen  left. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES 

This  disease  of  the  eye  in  young  chickens 
sometimes  appears  as  an  “epidemic"  iu  certain 
localities.  Iu  visiting  the  poultry  yards  at 
such  times,  I  have  found  that  the  yards  with 
much  shade  from  the  sun  are  least  affected. 
Have  the  drinking  water  shaded  from  the  sun 
always,  and  put  in  a  few  dropsof  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  carbolic  acid  (refined),  so 
that  the  water  slightly  “tastes”  of  it.  Sprinkle 
crude  carbolic  acid  about  the  coops  and  roosts; 
remove  all  badly  affected  chicks.  In  mild 
cases,  after  washing  the  eye  with  warm  water 
and  Castile  soap,  dry  and  anoint  with  iard 
mixed  with  a  slight  quantity  of  crude  carbolic 
acid.  If  the  disease  is  not  stamped  out,  it 
may  take  the  form  of  roup. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Out.,  Can.— 1.  What  will 
kill  lice  on  apple  trees?  2.  Is  land-plaster 
beneficial  on  strawberries,  and  will  it  do  to 
apply  it  when  they  are  in  blossom?  3.  Should 
the  blossoms  be  removed  from  strawberry 
plants  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  if  so, 
why?  4.  What  is  a  remedy  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  rust?  6.  How  can  I  kill  grass  between 
the  stones  in  walks? 

Ans.— 1.  A  strong  suds  made  with  whale- 
oil  soap.  Bo  will  the  kerosene  emulsion  made 
with  soap  suds,  water  and  kerosene  oil— in 
the  proportion  of  two  gallons  of  kerosene, 
one  half  pound  of  cornmou  soap  and  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  Heat  the  soap  and  water  to¬ 
gether,  boiling  hot,  and  add  to  the  kerosene. 
Churn  the  mixture  violently  for  10  minutes. 
A  force  pump  and  sprayiug  nozzle  are  the  best 
with  which  to  do  this.  When  properly  made, 
it  should  resemble,  on  cooling,  thick  cream 
and  adhere  to  gloss  without  any  appearance 
of  greasiness.  To  one-third  of  this  mixture 
add  10  gallous  of  water  for  use.  If  the  oil 
separates  from  this  mixture  ou  standing,  the 
first  mixture  was  not  sufficiently  stirred.  2. 
On  some  soils  land-plaster  would  be  beneficial; 
ou  others  not;  but  iu  no  case  is  it  as  good  as 
very  tine  bone  dust.  It  would  do  no  harm  if 
applied  when  in  bloom,  if  put  ou  wlieu  dry. 
Yes,  because  the  growth  of  fruit  the  first 
year  is  too  severe  a  tax  upon  the  strength  of 
the  plants.  4.  That  is  what  we  would  be 
glad  to  kuow.  5.  By  using  salt,  boiling 
water,  or  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water, 
though  the  kerosene  gives  an  objectionable 
odor. 

J.  N.,  Forbestown,  Cal.,  sends  specimens 
of  two  kinds  of  grass  for  name,  and  asks 
whether  Bermuda  or  Johnson  Grass  would 
be  likely  to  take  hold  of  the  sandy  foot-hills 
a  thing  much  to  be  desired. 

Ans.— No.  1  is  Sorghum  halupense,  Johnson 
Grass,  of  which  much  has  already  beeu  said 
in  the  Rural.  No.  2  is  Holeus  tauatus,  Vel¬ 
vet  Grass  or  Meadow-Soft  Grass.  It  generally 
grows  in  moist  fields  and  peaty  soils,  though  it 
is  sometimes  fouud  on  dry,  sandy  soils.  Ic  is 
productive  and  easy  of  cultivation,  but  of 
very  little  value  either  for  pasturage  or  bay, 
as  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it,  so  that  it  does  not 
merit  cultivation  except,  perhaps,  on  poor 
peaty  land  where  nothing  else  will  succeed. 
Bermuda  Grass  would  certainly  spread  over 
and  “bind”  such  soils. 

G.  F.,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio. — I.  Will 
the  pits  of  Damson  Blums  produce  the  same 
variety  ?  2.  Is  it  injurious  to  the  health  of 

cattle,  borses  aud  hogs  to  feed  them  hard- wood 
ashes  mixed  with  their  salt? 

Ans.— 1.  They  are  almost  sure  to  produce 
plums  of  the  Damson  class,  but  not  sure  to  re¬ 
produce  the  same  variety,  2.  Ashes  placed 
within  the  reach  of  stock  will  be  more  or  less 
eaten  aud  are  healthful,  hut  we  think  it  much 
better  to  have  them  in  separate  dishes  than 
mixed  with  salt,  as  there  would  be  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  eat  too  much  of  them. 

G.  It.,  Colfax,  Washington  Ter.,  sends 
specimens  of  gooseberries  aud  currants  cou- 
taiuiug  small  maggots;  fruit  has  beeu  injured 
thereabouts  by  the  pests  for  two  or  three  years, 
aud  he  asks  for  a  remedy. 

USWKRKD  BY  PROF.  O.  V.  RILEY. 

The  gooseberries  and  currants  are  iufested 
with  the  larva?  of  a  small  tty  known  as  Epo- 
chra  Canadensis— the  Currant  Fly.  The  eggs 
‘  are  laid  while  the  berries  are  yet  greeu,  aud 


the  newly- hatched  larvae  bore  at  once  into  the 
interior.  The  fruit  ripens  prematurely  and 
drops  to  the  ground.  The  larvae  when  mature 
leave  the  fruit  and  pupate  under  ground.  The 
simplest  remedy  will  be  to  collect  and  burn 
the  fallen  fruit. 

J.  D.  8.,  Wellsburg,  TF.  Va. — I.  What 
varieties  of  strawberries  will  succeed  best  on 
well  drained,  gravelly  ground?  2.  Did  the 
Rural  receive  a  specimen  of  strawberry  I 
sent  it  lately? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  friend  does  not  say  whether 
he  proposes  to  plant  for  market  or  borne  use. 
We  should  select  Cumberland.  Sharpless, 
Crescent,  Jewell,  Manchester,  Kentucky  and 
Ironclad.  2.  No. 

W.  .4.  Ef,,  Koiner’s  Store,  Ya. — Is  beardless 
barley  a  spring  or  winter  grain,  and  where 
can  I  obtain  it. 

Ans. — Naked  or  hulless  barley  is  a  spring 
grain.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  never  tried  it  extensively 
and  so  cannot  speak  from  experience.  The  seed 
can  be  obtained  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  we  think  of  other  seedsmen. 

J.  C.  S.,  Bath,  Steuben  Co  ,  N.  F.— What  is 
the  name  of  the  inclosed  plant,  and  is  it  a  bad 
weed*  * 

Ans. — This  is  Festuca  elatior — Meadow  Fes¬ 
cue — Taller  Fescue.  It  is  one  of  the  standard 
meadow  grasses  of  Europe,  and  has  received 
much  praise  from  those  who  have  tried  it  here. 
Try  the  stock,  and  see  how  well  they  like  it. 

“Gus,”  Republic,  New  York. — I  have  a  can¬ 
ary  suffering  with  asthma  of  two  years’  stand¬ 
ing;  what  will  cure  it  ? 

Ans  —A  simple  remedy  is  to  feed  the  bird 
a  paste  made  of  bread  boiled  in  milk— a  piece 
of  Dread  the  size  of  a  walnut  boiled  in  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk.  This  loosens  the  bowels  and  re¬ 
lieves  the  asthma.  The  disease  is,  however, 
apt  to  return  with  every  unfavorable  change 
in  the  weather. 

J.  S.  F.,  Media,  Kansas.— Which  is  better 
in  feediog  corn  to  cows,  growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  steers  and  swine— to  get  a  farm  mill  aud 
griud  it,  or  a  feed -cooker  and  cook  it* 

Ans. — We  should  advise  the  use  of  the  farm 
mill,  and  grinding  the  food.  It  will  not  cost 
as  much,  and  will  produce  better  results  than 
the  cooker.  In  feeding  to  the  pigs,  wet  it  up 
and  let  it  ferment  a  very  little.  If  wheat 
bran  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price  as  corn, 
mix  one-fourth  brau  with  the  meal  for  cows 
or  steers. 

M.  R.  J.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Who  grows 
Pearl  Millet  for  market*  Would  it  do  better 
than  Evergreen  Millet  for  pasture? 

Ans.— We  should  prefer  the  Sorghum  hal- 
apense  for  your  climate,  called  by  some  Ever¬ 
green  Millet.  Dr.  W.  B.  Jones,  of  Herndon, 
Ga.,  grows  Pearl  Millet.  A  small  quantity 
of  seed  suffices  for  one  acre — say  four  quarts 
Neither  is  good  for  pasturage,  according  to 
our  best  information. 

.4.  .V.  G.,  William stown,  17.,  sends  speci¬ 
men  of  clover  for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  Trifoiium  hybridum — Alsike 
Clover,  introduced  from  Sweden.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  superior  to  Red  Clover  in  feeding  value, 
but  it  yields  less  per  acre.  It  is  also  a  good 
honey  plant. 

*4.  R.  />. ,  West  Auburn,  Fa, — Who  makes  a 
separate  binder  to  follow  a  reaper  or  cradler? 

Ans.— Several  companies  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  on  such  machines,  but  we  think  no 
one  has  so  far  succeeded  in  getting  one  that 
could  be  recommended. 

T.  S.,  Provincetoum  Mass. — 1.  Is  the  old 
Iron-clad  Strawberry  very  productive  aud  of 
good  flavor*  Is  the  plant  healthy? 

Ans. — It  is  early,  of  fair  size,  quite  firm  and 
of  medium  quality.  Plants  quite  vigorous 
and  productive.  Flower  “perfect." 

IF.  B.  H.,  Como,  Montana,  sends  grass  for 
name. 

Ans  — It  is  Broomus  racemosus — Upright 
Chess — a  worthless  species  generally  found  in 
grain  fields.  It  is  of  no  agricultural  value. 

J.  H  ,  West  Granby,  Conn  , sends  two  plants 
for  name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  Krigia  Virginioa — Dwarf 
Dendelion.  No.  2  is  Benecio  aureus— Ground¬ 
sel. 

./.  W .  G,  East  Avon,  N.  P.,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Silene  Antirrhina— Sleepy 
Catehfly,  commonly  fouud  iu  dry  soils. 

P.  H.,  Millboro SpH ngs,  Va.,  sends  grass 
for  name. 

Ans. — It  is  a  sedge— of  no  value. 


DISCUSSION. 

O.  J.  C.,  Sanborn,  N.  Y. — In  the  Rural, 
page  867,  you  quote  from  the  Tribune  the 
statement,  that  a  lady  at  Lyons.  N.  Y.,  had 
kept  grapes  all  Winter  iu  good  condition,  by 
merely  putting  them  into  a  stone  churn  and 
burying  them  below  frost.  1  have  often  seen 
this  statement  in  the  papers,  and  that  it  may 


not  mislead  others,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
repeatedly  tried  keeping  grapes  by  burying; 
’putting  them  into  stone  jars;  leaving  them  so 
that  the  air  may  get  to  them;  sealing  tightly; 
putting  into  tiu  cans  and  soldering  them;’  in 
fact,  I  have  tried  nearly  every  way  to  be 
thought  of,  and  I  just  simply  don’t  believe  the 
thing  can  be  done.  Though  they  may  keep 
plump,  they  will  he  fouud  tasteless  or  soured. 
The  fact  is.these  conditions  are  not  at  all  suit¬ 
able  for  keeping  the  grape;  it  needs  dry  air 
as  well  as  a  cool  temperature,  and  when  put 
into  this  confined  atmosphere,  the  fruit  will 
certainly  spoil. 

P.  S.  N.,  Meeting  Creek,  Ky.— “How  can 
I  get  rid  of  the  willow?"  I  have  seen  the 
above  question  in  the  Rural  and  some  other 
agricultural  papers,  and  have  seen  only  one 
response,  and  that  an  ineffectual  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,— “Grub  them  up.”  No 
amount  of  grubbing  or  cutting  will  extermin¬ 
ate  them.  I  am  an  old  man  (73),  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  pests  most  of  my  life,  and 
have  found  but  one  successful  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  them,  Whenever  the  bark  will  peel,  cut 
it  about  two  feet  above  the  ground ;  then  peel 
upward  as  far  as  you  please,  but  two  or  three 
feet  anyhow,  and  the  “matter  is  explained”— 
you  destroy  it  “root  and  branch,” 
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Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  oar  whole  imputation  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poisofi 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terrihle  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cure*  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  farm  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


^C^WISS  MILK  FOOD 

For  Children  FAST  Toothing. 

"Write  us  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
F.  O.  Box  3773,  Xew-York. 


LITTLE  S 

PATENT  FLU  I  I 


BSc  non-poisonous 


SHEEP  DIP 

AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  Brooklyn,  R.  1>„  >,  Y„  Box  S. 
and  Doncaster,  England. 


HABIT  QUICKLY 

CURED.’ 


The  Opium  und  Morphine  lluMt*  cau  bo  quickly 
iTUl  Secretly  cured  sit  hereto  T*v  the  perfected 
treatment  of  Or,  KANK,  <Uto  SuptM’l  of  tho  De* 
tytittioey  IloroitaJL  ;uul  uulhor  of  sow  ml  books  on 
Opium).  No  Dam,  nervotiwu  orioso’cep  Acer- 
tam  and  reliable  cure, endorsed  by  the  Medical  pro- 
,N. I " ' <■  ft <•  1-c n ft  with  b i,  ,t n,~ ...  Scaled 
*  A-M*  II  *- *- ■  *  i'ust£fgg&  medit-itl  endorsements 
jrsil  tt i nioutaU.  urnt  >  rec.  Strict  Privacy* 
llr,  n.  M. KANE,  174  l-.ilum  York! 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  II 


1  iup  roved  Elastic 
Truss.  Worn  night 
and  day.  Positively 
cures  Rupture.  Sent 
by  mail  everywhere, 
write  1  erf  nil  descript¬ 
ive  circulars  to  the 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  ,, 

744  Broadway,  Y. 


a  *>y  ti««> xurs«riM, 

AuXiit  lid  S-a:;:;3  TUtpEerry. 

Growers  of  a  full  line  Of  Fruits  and  Ornumeiuais.  A 
Oood  Opening  lor  Kom-o.  i:ner,etk'  non. 

The  business  easily  learned.  Full  Instructions  giveu. 
Address.  U  tl.  I  ll  ARK  X  CO  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Pltl/.K.  Send  six  rents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  costly  box  or  goods  which  will  help  you  to 
more  mono.,  right  away  than  anything  else  tn  this 
world.  All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour, 
t  The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workers, 
<  absolutely  sure.  Address  TH"t:  *  Co,,  Augusta,  Me. 
1 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1,  1885. 


After  a  prolonged  struggle  with  an 
insidious,  incurable  and  excruciating 
disease,  the  foremost  man  in  the  nation 
closed  a  career  second  to  no  other  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic,  a  few  minutes 
after  eight  o’clock  last  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  23;  and  the  entire  American 
people,  without,  regard  to  section  or 
party,  after  watching  with  intense  inter¬ 
est  and  sympathy  the  progress  of  the 
fatal  malady,  unite  in  sorrow  over  his 
bier.  Wbat  words  can  add  to  the  glory 
of  the  dead  hero,  or  lessen  the  sorrow  of 
a  bereaved  nation !  As  years  roll  on,  his 
fame  will  increase,  and  for  all  time  he 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  millions  who 
owe  to  him  the  safety  of  their  country, 
asV  great  soldier,  a  faithful  public  serv¬ 
ant,  a  sincere  patriot  and  a  noble  man. 


Well,  the  potatoes  of  our  mulched  and 
trenched  half-acre  of- poor  soil  are  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  continued  drought.  The 
early  drought  cut  the  yield  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  short,  and  now  the  late  drought  cuts 
short  the  yield  of  late  potatoes. 


Alsike  Clover  is  hut  little  cultivated 
as  yet  in  the  United  States,  but  if  its 
value  as  a  forage  crop  were  better  kDown, 
we  are  confident  the  cultivation  would 
increase  rapidly.  Its  great  superiority 
over  the  common  Red  Clover  is,  that,  it 
remains  growing  profusely  where  sown, 
for  yearB,  instead  of  freezing  out  or  dying 
off  as  is  usual  with  Red  Clover.  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Allen  informs  us  that  he  has 
cultivated  the  Alsike  for  some  time  on  hi9 
farm  at  Grand  Island,  in  the  Niagara 
River.  In  the  Spring  of  1884  be  sowed 
50  acres  with  the  following  mixture:  two 
quarts  of  Alsike,  four  quarts  Red  Clover, 
and  six  quarts  of  Timothy  per  acre,  which 
he  designs  more  particularly  to  make  hay 
for  the  -winter  fodder  of  his  dairy  cows. 
He  intends  now  to  double  this  quantity. 
As  Alsike  seed  is  only  half  the  size  of 
that  of  Red  Clover,  it  only  requires  half 
the  quantity  of  that  in  seeding  down  for 
hay. 


HARDINESS  OF  ORCHARD  TREES. 

Wk  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
very  valuable  article  by  Dr.  T.  II.  Hos¬ 
kins  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural,  giving 
his  experience  with  regard  to  the  hard¬ 
iness  of  orchard  trees  during  the  past  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  Winter.  The  Doctor’s 
place  is  at  Newport,  a  post  village  in 
Orleans  County,  Vermont,  close  to  the 
Canadian  line,  and  on  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  a  body  of  water  about  35  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  two  to 
five  miles  wide,  situated  partly  in  Ver. 
mont  and  partly  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  The  village  is  close  to 
the  45th  parallel,  and  its  climate  must  be 
somewhat  tempered  by  its  proximity  to 
the  Lake.  In  drawing,  from  the  Doctor’s 
experience,  inferences  with  regard  to  the 
hardiness  of  trees  in  one’s  own  locality, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  isothermal  lines,  or  the  points  on  the 
earth’s  surface  at  which  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  the  same,  by  no  means 
correspond  with  the  parallels  of  latitude’. 
The  former  frequently  curve  considerably 
to  the  north  or  south  of  the  latter,  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  11  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  irregularity  being  due  chiefly  to  the 
currents  of  air  prevalent  in  different 
places^  the  elevation  of  these;  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  surrounding  country; 
their  proximity  to  large  rivers  or  other 
bodies  of  water,  etc.  etc. 

The  Doctor’s  very  expensive  experience, 
however,  must  be  very  useful  to  ail  who 
may  be  thinking  of  planting  fruit  trees  in 
the  “Cold  North.”  It.  is  a  mark  of  a 
shrewd  man  to  learn  wisdom  cheaply 
from  the  costly  experience  of  others. 
Wisdom  is  obtained  at  a  high  price,  by 
persona]  experience,  only  by  the  philan¬ 
thropist  and  the  fool. 

- - 

TOO  MUCH  LAND  A  CURSE, 

The  natural  tendency  of  this  age  is  to¬ 


wards  too  much  expansion.  Men  are  not 
satisfied  with  a  moderate  business,  with 
making  a  good  living  and  a  reasonable 
sum  besides;  but  they  wish  to  amass  mil¬ 
lions,  and  so  spread  out,  and  worry  them¬ 
selves  prematurely  old,  anu  in  a  majority 
of  cases  die,  leaving  no  more  than  they 
would  had  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  smaller  fields  and  not  having  taken  a 
tithe  of  the  c  jinfort  they  would  then  have 
enjoyed. 

In  no  business  is  this  more  the  ca^e 
than  in  farming.  There  is  many  a  man 
who,  when  the  owner  of  a  single  farm  of 
50  or  100  acres,  was  a  splendid  farmer, 
keeping  his  fields  clean  and  well  culti¬ 
vated,  putting  in  his  crops  in  good  sea¬ 
son  and  in  the  best  order,  and  securing  each 
as  soon  as  mature,  and  keeping  the  btstof 
stock, and  thus  made  money, lived  in  com¬ 
fort,  and,  besides  supporting  his  family 
well,  laid  by  a  small  sum  for  a  “rainy 
day,”  and  was  happy.  But,  ambitious  to 
be  rich,  he  reached  out  after  another 
farm,  and  since  this  was  bought  he  has 
found  so  much  work  to  do,  so  much  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  after,  that,  he  has  not  had  time 
to  do  anything  well :  his  fields  are  weedy, 
his  crops,  always  sowed  late  and  in  a  pour 
manner,  and  not  mote  than  half  manured 
or  tended,  give  hut  poor  return,  and  even 
these  are  not  harvested  till  over-ripe  anti 
then  in  a  slovenly  manner,  leaving  him 
no  profit.  As  a  result,  he  is  a1  ways  hard 
up,  and  works  beyond  his  strength,  while 
his  family  have  to  get  along  with  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  and  no  one  has  any 
time  for  com  foil  or  happiness. 

Is  this  a  fancy  pictuie  {  Look  about 
and  you  will  find  its  reality  in  every 
neighborhood.  And  many  a  one,  burden¬ 
ed  with  too  much  land,  would  be  glad  to 
sell  the  surplus  ancl  return  to  the  home 
farm,  only  for  a  false  piide.  By  fat  the 
safest  and  most  sensible  way  is  to  be  sure 
that  one  farm  is  improved  all  it  can  be, 
and  made  “as  rich  as  a  garden” — forced 
to  produce  its  largest  crops  at  tne  greatest 
profit — before  another  aeie  is  added.  As 
a  rule,  larger  profit  lies  in  the  direction 
of  better  fanning  and  larger  crops  rather 
than  in  more  acres. 


A  CLEAN  BACK-DOWN. 


WITH  FRESH  FALSE  INSINUATIONS. 

VBUT  WTE  W  ANT  A  RETRACTION  AND  AN 
'  APOLOGY. 


Those  who  love  justice  will  not  be 
pleased  with  the  American  Agriculturist's 
miserable  subterfuge  to  avoid  answeiing 
the  falsehoods  we  have  fastened  upon  its 
“manager.” 

With  an  attempt  at  humor,  it  prays  us 
not  to  institute  libelous  proceedings,  be¬ 
cause,  it  says,  “we  both  of  us  might  be 
required  to  tell  a  good  deal  moio  than 
we  would  wish.”  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  as  to  the  A.  A. ;  but  it  need  not 
trouble  itself  as  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  We 
have  not  one  thing  to  conceal.  We  invite 
the  “manager,”  or  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Rural,  to  tell  all  he  knows  against  the 
Rural  editots,  either  personally  or  in 
their  relations  to  the  paper.  We  only 
insist  that  they  tell  the  truth.  And 
this  is  what  wTe  propose  to  oblige  Mr. 
David  Judd  to  do,  a  course  in  which  we 
feel  assured  of  the  support  of  all  good 
people. 

As  if  additional  falsehoods  could  atone 
for  those  already  uttered,  the  August 
number  insinuates  that  Orange  Judd  has 
become  one  of  our  “contributing editors,” 
and  then  refers  to  his  financial  disaster  in 
a  way  that  outrages  brotherly  kindness. 
Shame! 

Apropos  of  David  Judd’s  attacks  upon 
us  by  lalse  insinuations  and  muei.does, 
here  is  a  note  from  one  who  has  known 
him  thoroughly  from  boyhood. 

“After  he  went  lr.t.  i politic#, he  boasted  of 
skill  in  attack.  I  have  heard  him  use  this 
illustration:  ‘The  way  to  beat  a  man  is  to 
attack  him  vigorously,  and  follow  him  up; 
keep  him  on  tne  defensive  by  bold  asser¬ 
tions;  pay  no  attention  to  hie  replies  if 
he  give  a  good  answer  to  your  new  attacks; 
but  follow  him  up  with  other  attacks, 
keeping  him  all  tne  while  responding  to 
your  new  attacks  and  too  busy  m  parrying 
to  leave  time  to  strike  any  blows.’” 
Again  the  note  says:  “He  is  careful  not 
«to  make  direct  charges.  He  is  smart 
enough  to  leave  loop-holes  to  crawl  out 
of,  and  to  be  ajle  to  say:  ‘What  are  you 
talking  about?  I  have  not  said  anything 
about  yew — it  was  the  other  man  I  was 
alluding  to.’  ” 

We  propose  to  show  the  “manager” 
that  thiH  course  will  not  answer  with  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  caie  more 
for  the  purity,  decency  and  good  name  of 
agricultural  journalism  than  for  personal 
vindication.  It  was  this  which  led  us  to 
protest  against  his  shameful  prostitution 
of  the  pages  of  a  paper  which  once  had 


an  extended  circulation  and  an  honored 
name,  to  the  indecent  and  malicious  per¬ 
secution  of  his  unfortunate  brother.  That 
wc  were  right,  the  scores  of  letters  which 
we  have  received  commending  our 
course,  amply  testify.  Here  is  a  sample 
from  one,  the  writer  of  which  is  known 
and  respected  all  over  this  country. 

4  4  Your  article  in  the  last  Rub  al  in  regard 
to  the  A.  A.  has  given  the  writer  a  great, 
deal  of  genuine  consolation.  *  *  *  When 
Orange  Judd  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  his  all,  he  no  doubt  felt  very  sensi¬ 
tive  about  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
great  uame  which  he  had  built  up,  and  to 
have  it  turned  over  to  otherB  whom  he 
had  brought  up,  and  who  continued  to 
use  his  name  for  all  it  was  worth.  When 
he  came  West  to  try  bis  luck  again  for  a 
living,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  wbat 
a  generous  thing  the  Agriculturist  could 
do  by  giving  him  a  good  word  and  send- 
off,  instead  of  throwing  mud  in  his  eyes, 
and  telling  the  world — etc.,  etc.;  and 
when  the  Rural’s  article  said,  ‘David 
Judd,  you  ought  to  stop  that,’  it  met 
with  a  hearty  response  from  me.” 

Orange  Judd  is  now  quite  an  old  man, 
and,  whatever  his  personal  defects,  he 
deserves  well  of  the  agricultural  press  for 
the  good  he  did  through  the  Am.  Agr. 
during  its  better  days.  He  is  now  work¬ 
ing  bard  for  a  living,  and  we,  therefore, 
respectfully  put  the  question  to  our  friends 
of  the  press,  whether  they  do  not,  should 
not  feel  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  frowning 
down  David  Judd’s  unceasing  efforts  to 
belittle  the  life-work  of  bis  brother,  and 
to  defame  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ? 

For  ourselves,  the  Agriculturist’s  sneak¬ 
ing  back- down  and  evasion  of  our  ques¬ 
tions  and  demands  do  not  satisfy  us  at  all. 
Wherein  soever  the  Rural  may  have 
failed,  we  do  insist  that  during  the 
past  half  score  yeais  we  have  worked 
with  all  our  strength  and  our  most  earn¬ 
est  efforts,  in  the  field  no  less  than  in  the 
study,  for  the  real  good  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
mean  and  invidious  people,  without  a 
shadow  of  justification,  place  us  in  a  false 
position  by  their  insinuations,  too  vague 
to  be  dealt  with  by  law,  but  as  mean  and 
malicious  as  though  emanating  from  the 
“Father  of  Lies,”  and  intended  to  do  us 
incalculable  harm  among  those  who,  too 
busy  to  investigate,  accept  them  as  par¬ 
tial*  truths.  No,  Mr.  Judd,  wo  call  upon 
you  to  confess  t  hat  your  muendoes  regard¬ 
ing  the  Rural  and  its  editors  have,  as 
you  know,  no  foundation  in  fact.  Will 
you  for  once  like  an  honest  man,  do  it? 
Or  will  you  print  another  batch  of  “bold 
insinuations”  with  a  view  of  “keeping  us 
too  busy  in  defending  ourselves  to  have 
time  to  strike  any  blows?”  Let  us  see! 
- - - 

SHALL  WEEDS  FILL  THE  LAND? 


It  was  with  a  feeling  of  much  surprise 
and  genuiue  alarm  that  on  a  recent  ride 
through  this  State  and  others  we  view'ed 
the  extreme  apathy  shown  in  repelling  the 
encroachments  and  spread  of  weeds. 
There  are  by  far  too  many  fields  of  spring 
grain,  yellow  with  the  charlock  or  wild 
mustard  blossom  ;  too  many  meadow's  and 
pastures  spotted  with  white  and  yellow 
bull’s-eye  and  wild  carrot,  or  rosy  with 
the  Canada  Thistle,  which  is  rapidly 
working  its  way  westward;  too  many 
fields  of  winter  grain  dotted  all  over  with 
cockle  and  with  nearly  as  many  heads  of 
chess  as  of  grain ;  too  many  corn,  potato 
and  bean  fields  green  with  Rig-weed, Burn- 
Grass,  Canada  Thistle,  Tumble-wreed,  etc. 
The  ground  is  as  rapidly  exhausted  by 
crops  of  weeds  as  of  grains;  hence 
these  are  reduced,  on  an  average,  at 
least  one  third.  Besides  all  this,  the 
fence  corners  and  hedge  rows  are  allowed 
to  fill  up  with  all  sorts  of  noxious  weeds, 
thus  becoming  a  disgrace  to  the  shiftless 
owner  and  a  nuisance  to  his  more  tidy 
neighbors  for  miles  around.  Even  the 
roadsides  in  many  places  are  allowed  to 
become  nurserieB  in  which  ripen  millions 
of  weed  seeds  to  be  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  around.  Really  to  day 
the  most  serious  tax  upon  American  farm¬ 
ers,  especially  in  the  older  States,  is  the 
increased  expense  of  tillage  by  reason  of 
the  weeds  and  the  loss  occasioned  by 
their  prevalence  in  the  crops. 

It  docs  not  seem  possible  that  farmers 
realize  the  damages  which  they  already 
sustain  and  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  or  else  more  effort  would  be 
made  to  get  these  pests  out,  and  keep 
them  out;  and  yet  the  Rural  has  been 
“instant  in  season  and  out  of  season”  in 
calling  attention  to  their  prevalence  and 
to  the  danger  of  their  increase,  and  in 
urging  united,  persistent  action  in  sub¬ 
duing  them.  On  our  own  farms  we  keep 
:  them  entirely  out  by  constant  watchful¬ 


ness  and  weeding  out  the  pioneers,  and 
while  it  takes  considerable  time  each  year, 
it  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clean 
fields  and  of  knowing  we  are  not  the  cause 
of  injury  to  our  neighbors.  Let  us  once 
more  urge  more  effort  in  weeding  out 
and  keeping  out  the  weeds,  lest  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  entire  land. 


BREVITIES. 


Are  you  aware  that  purslane  (pussley,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  is  just  as  good  for  fowls 
as  for  bogs,  and  they  like  it  just  as  well? 

We  may  now  say  that,  about  one-quarter 
of  the  original  plantB  of  the  little  plot  of 
Johuson  Grass  are  now'  growing,  having  sur¬ 
vived  two  Winters. 

The  American  Agriculturist  backs  down 
certainly  from  pressing  its  vicious,  false  in¬ 
sinuations  as  to  the  Rural  and  its  editors. 
But  it  does  not  apologize— does  uot.  revoke  any 
one  of  its  falsehoods.  Mr.  David  Judd  knows 
every  derogatory  allegation  to  be  utterly 
false,  and  we  call  on  him  to  take  them  back. 
Are  not  we  right,  readers  ? 

Jt  is  not  good  farming  to  spread  over  two 
acres  the  work  and  manure  necessary  for  one, 
even  if  you  double  your  production  of  grain. 
Good  farming  would  put  the  work  and  manure 
of  two  acres  on  cue,  and  thus  cause  the  one 
acre  to  produce  the  crop  of  two.  The  one 
may  be  called  “diffuse”  farming,  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  thin ;  the  other  “intense”  farming, 
and  will  double  the  profits.  It  can  never  be¬ 
come  too  common. 

We  have  tried  every  known  method  of 
raising  celery, and  give  the  preference  to  shal¬ 
low  trenches — sav  six  inches  deep.  They  are 
better  than  planting  on  the  surface  as  now-a- 
days  recommended ;  better  than  deeper  tren¬ 
ches.  Apply  old  manure  liberally  in  the 
trenches  and  spade  it  under,  enriching  and 
mellowing  the  soil.  A  slight  sprinkling  of 
any  high-grade  complete  fertilizer  will  be 
found  advantageous.  The  plants  should  be 
set  six  inches  apart  in  this  trench,  and  see  to 
it.,  that  they  never  once  suffer  for  water. 
This  is  the  price  of  fine  celery. 

There  are  too  many  patters  in  this  country 
making  slighting  remarks  directed  at  the  farm 
boy.  His  back  ache,  his  speed  at  the  sound  of 
the  dinner  bell,  and  his  slowness  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  are  all  held  up  to  ridicule.  This  is  all 
wrong.  The  boys  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men 
of  the  future.  Making  fun  of  them  in  this 
way  will  hardlv  (it  them  for  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  Give  the  boys  a  fair  chance. 
They  do  more  work  for  the  pay  they  get  than 
any  other  bands  cm  the  farm.  It  pays  to  deal 
in  the  “futures” of  boys.  It  pays  to  train  them 
so  that  when  you  are  old  and  feeble  there  will 
be  a  warm  heart  and  a  stout  arm  to  help  you 
down  the  “hills  that  slope  to  death.”  A  live 
boy  doesn’t  take  up  much  room  in  the  family 
perhaps,  but  he  makes  a  tremendous  hole 
when  he  drops  out  of  it.  We  don’t  want  to 
see  any  more  fun  made  of  the  farm  boy, 

Speaking  of  the  danger  to  be  feared  from 
roup  in  fowls  among  fowls,  Professor  Walley, 
of  England,  says,  it  is  uot  only  cuugbt  by  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  healthy  to  the  sick,  but  that  it 
may  also  be  propagated  by  eggsand  chickens. 
A  lady,  be  adds,  bought  a  setting  of  eggs  from 
a  place  where,  unkuowu  then  to  her,  roup 
was  rampant,  and  the  chickens  hatched  from 
these  at.  first  appeared  perfectly  healthy ;  but 
when  about  two  months  old,  the  roup  broke 
out  among  them  all,  and  one  after  unother 
died.  She  had  never  had  roun  before  among 
her  poultry,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  fatal 
disease  was  introduced  by  the  eggs  she  got 
from  the  place  where  it  was  rampant.  This 
shows  how  cautious  one  ought  to  be,  not  only 
in  obtaining  fowls  from  a  strange  place,  but 
their  eggs  also, 

We  would  again  remind  our  readers  of  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Poraologienl  So¬ 
ciety,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
on  Septeml  cr  tlth  next,  uud  ail  promological 
societies  ore  urged  to  send  on  large  delegations 
to  the  meeting.  All  lovers  of  the  objects  which 
this,  society  so  earnestly  and  efficiently  en¬ 
courages  and  promotes  should  certainly  be 
present  at.  the  convention,  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ami  instructive 
ever  held  When  we  reflect  on  the  immense 
work  it  has  accomplished  in  the  37  years  of 
its  history,  aud  on  the  influence  it  is  to  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  fruit  culture  of  our  vast  domain 
in  the  future,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  make 
its  meeting  eminently  successful.  The  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Horticultural  Society  bus  appointed 
15  delegates,  and  will  iuvite  the  American 
Pomolcgical  Society  to  come  to  Boston  iu 
18(S7,  when  the  venerable  President,  Marshall 
P  W  ilder,  will  lay  off  the  robes  of  office  with 
which  be  has  been  so  long  honored,  unless  be¬ 
fore  that,  time  be  shall  have  been  called  to 
cultivate  those  fruits  in  the  celestial  realms, 
which  will  not  grow  iu  earthly  climes. 

Last  Thursday  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation  which  must  strike  the  cattle 
barons  who  have  long  been  occupying  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  like  a 
section  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It  declares 
that  all  agreements  m  .i  It  uses  of  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  lands  are  void, and  warns  the 
lessees  tort  move  themselves,  with  their  cattle, 
horses  and  ot  her  property,  from  the  Territory 
within  40  days.  The  fraudulent  holdings  ag¬ 
gregate  over  7,000.000  acres,  on  which  between 
300,000  and  4UO,UOO  head  of  stock  are  grazing. 
Gen.  Sheridan  attributes  the  late  Indian 
troubles  to  the  leases,  and  is  ready  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  promptly  and 
vigorously.  Y esterday  the  lessees  held  o  meeting 
at  St..  Louis.  They'  sayr  it  is  impossible  to  move 
so  vast  a  body  of  cattle  within  40  days;  that 
all  the  other  ranges  in  the  Territory  and  those 
of  Kansas  urn  fully  stocked ;  that  Kausas  and 
Colorado  have  quarantined  cattle  from  the 
South,  and  that  losses  must  be  immense  should 
the  proclamation  be  enforced.  The  barons 
should  have  a  fair  time  to  remove  the  stock — 
say  three  mouths— but  their  arrogance  and 
rapacity  must  be  curbed. 
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Tennessse,  October  16,  and  forces  constituted 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 

After  unsuccessful  movements  againstVicks- 
burg  from  the  north,  moved  down  west  bank 
of  the  river  and  crossing  below  the  city,  Ap¬ 
ril  30,  1863,  beat  the  rebels  at  Raymond,  Jack- 
son,  Champion’s  Hill  and  Big  Black,  shutting 
Pemberton  in  Vicksburg,  May  18.  City  sur¬ 
rendered  with  27,000  men,  July  4,  when  Grant 
was  commissioned  Major  General  in  the  reglu- 
lar  army. 

October,  1868,  commander  of  the  Division  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  defense  of  Chattanooga, 
fought  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  November  26; 
voted  a  gold  medal  by  Congress,  and  com¬ 
missioned  Lieutenant  General,  March  1, 1864, 
assuming  command  of  the  Armies  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  March  17,  with  headquarters  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

May  3, 1864,  crossed  the  Rapidan,and  fought 
Lee  at  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  the 
North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor,  crossing  the 
James  June  15,  having  lost  54,500  men  to 
Lee’s  32,000.  Besieged  Petersburg,  the  siege 
ending  in  April,  1S55,  after  the  victory  of  Five 
Forks,  when  Richmond  was  evacuated  aud 
Lee  retreated  west,  surrendering  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox  Coart  House,  April  0.  Com¬ 
missioned  General,  April  25,  1866.  Acted  as 
Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  August  12, 
1867  to  January  14,  1868. 

Nominated  unaminously  for  President  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chica¬ 
go,  May  21,  ISOS,  with  Schuyler  Colfax,  and 
elected  over  Horatio  Seymour  and  Francis 


and  has  greatly  developed  some  branches  of 
the  work.  The  apple  orchard,  which  a  year 
ago  was  grafted  to  the  newer  varieties,  has 
made  a  good  growth,  and  promises  soon  to 
show  how  well  these  newer  fruits  may  be 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  great 
fruit-growing  section.  Many  of  the  seedling 
raspberries,  raised  from  seeds  selected  from 
those  berries  having  the  most,  and  the  fewest, 
seeds,  are  bearing  a  few  berries,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  promising.  We  noticed  a  new 
red  one.  which  in  flavor  was  very  superior. 
We  could  distinguish  no  difference  in  the 
number  of  seeds,  in  the  fruit  produced  by 
plauts  raised  from  the  few  or  many-seeded 
fruits,  but  there  did  appear  to  be  a  decided 
difference  in  the  quality,  flavor,  and  juiciness 
in  favor  of  those  grown  from  the  fruit  with  the 
fewest  seeds. 

The  imposition  and  swindle  upon  the  public, 
which  the  Rural  has  so  often  exposed,  of 
putting  out  old  and  often  worthless  varieties 
of  fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables  under  new 
names,  with  high  praise  and  at  exorbitant 
prices,  has  become  so  wide  spread,  that  the 
station  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
comparison  of  varieties  by  planting,  side  by 
side,  seeds  of  the  same,  and  differently,  named 
varieties,  obtained  from  different  seedsmen, 
with  the  view  of  showing  to  what  extent  this 
abuse  has  been  carried.  The  name  of  the 
variety  and  the  name  of  the  source  from 
which  it  was  obtained  are  plainly  written 
upon  a  stake  by  the  end  of  each  plot.  Among 
others,  we  noticed  in  the  oats,  plots  marked 
Welcome,  White  Belgian.  Clydesdale  and 
White  Australian,  growing  side  by  side,  and 


show  the  result  of  using  different  quantities 
of  seeds,  which  go  to  show  conclusively  that 
by  far  too  much  seed  is  ordinarily  sown;  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  the  case  with  those  grains 
which  tiller  largely,  like  the  Champion  Oats, 
the  Diehl- Mediterranean  Wheat,  and  the 
Wausbakum  Corn. 

Some  experiments  are  just  now  being  en¬ 
tered  npon,  which,  we  think,  will  prove  of 
great  value.  We  allude  to  the  feeding  of  milk 
to  calves  in  connection  with  the  use  of  other 
foods  for  the  growing  of  meat:  and  the  use  of 
such  rich  foods  as  cotton  seed  meal,  oil  meal, 
bran,  corn  meal,  etc.,  for  feeding  cows,  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter  wben  run¬ 
ning  at  pasture. 

We  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  station,  which  contains  much  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  farmers  should  consider  and  which 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  the  first  of  last 
January,  is  as  yet  not  issued,  thus  virtually 
delaying  putting  it  into  the  bands  of  (hose  who 
should  be  most  interested  and  benefited  by  its 
perusal,  until  it  has  become  so  old  that  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  value.  w 


GRANT’S  PUBLIC  CAREER. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  LUTHER. 

One  of  the  most  noted  examples  of  the 
wonderful  change  that  years  of  constant  as¬ 
sociation  and  training  with  a  specific  end  in 
view,  will  work  in  the  nature  of  an  animal, 
is  the  modern  sheep-dog. 
Selected  at  the  first  because 
of  his  strength  Bnd  fierceness 
as  a  defender  of  his  master’s 
ppP'  sheep,  he  has  been  so  changed 

that  while  he  has  all  his  native 
resolution,  his  fierceness  has 
oeen  bred  out.  and  in  its  place 
has  come  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  intelligence.  Among 
the  hills  and  vales  of  the 
rougher  parts  of  Scotland,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to 
keep  sheep  without  the  devo¬ 
tion,  intelligence  and  assist- 
ance  of  the  sheep  dog,  and 
among  animals  of  this  kind, 
the  Scotch  collie  is  the  best. 
It  is  trom  12  to  18  inches 
tall,  active  and  tireless.  It 
seems  to  know  nothing  but 
the  sheep,  and  to  think  of  no¬ 
thing  but  their  welfare,  and 
in  their  defence  it  will  attack 
any  animal,  even  one  of  its 
;  _  -  own  kind,  and  for  driving, 

herding  or  yarding  a  flock, 
one  dog  is  worth  a  dozen 
j^---  boys.  There  are  other  breeds 

of  shepherd  dogs  of  larger 
= sizes,  but  none  with  more  in¬ 
telligence  or  devotion  to  his 
master  or  his  flock.  In  Aus¬ 
tralia  be  has  been  found  most 
useful  in  dividing  the  female 
goats  from  the  kids,  and  also 
in  driving  the  ostriches,  as 
tte  latter,  which  are  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
approach  except  on  horseback  or  armed  with 
a  formidable  weapon,  are  quite  cowed  by  the 
dogs,  aud  submit  to  be  driven  readily. 

Each  year  as  the  practice  of  removing  road, 
side  fences  becomes  more  common  and  the 
crops  are  more  exposed,  the  necessity  for  the 
nse  of  a  good  dog  becomes  greater.  If  the 
thousands  of  barking  ours  were  banished, 
rendering  possible  the  keeping  of  hundreds  of 
flocks  of  sheep  on  the  rough  lauds  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  we  should  need  still  more 
of  these  bright  dogs.  At  Fig  356  we  show  a 
likeness  of  the  model  Scotch  collie  Luther, 
which  has  won  many  first  prizes  and  cups  as 
the  best  sheep  dog  in  Scotland. 


COLLIE  DOG,  “  LUTHER.” 

P.  Blair  by  214  votes  to  80.  Assumed  all  were 

Presidency,  March  4,  1869.  Renominated  White  1 

unaminously  at  Philadelphia,  June  5,  1872,  plots  ma 
with  Henry  Wilson,  and  elected  over  Horace  White  T; 
Greely  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  by  286  votes  to  our  old 
80.  Retired  from  the  Presidency  March  4,  plots  wi 
1877,  being  defeated  for  a  third  term  at  the  from  see< 
Chicago  Convention,  June,  1880.  Nominated  fromtwc 
Commissioner  to  negotiate  treaty  with  Mexi-  the  plots 
co,  Angust  5,  1882.  Restored  to  rank  of  true  Mol 
General  March  8,  1886.  confusio 

By  his  marriage  with  Julia  T.  Dent,  in  1848,  and  we  i 
General  Grant  had  four  children — Frederick  careful 

Dent  Grant,  who  served  for  some  time  in  the  annual  j 
army,  and  married  Ida  Honore,  of  Chicago,  fearless! 
sister  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  who  len' 
Ulysses  S.  Jr.,  married  to  Fanuy  B.  Chaffee,  of  such 
daughter  of  ex-Senator  Jerome  B.  Chaffee,  upon  th 
of  Colorado;  Jesse,  married  to  Lizzie  Chap-  facts  auc 
man,  and  a  daughter  Nellie,  her  father's  these  va 
favorite,  married  to  Mr.  Algernon  Sartoris,  toward  1 

the  son  of  Adelaide  aud  nephew  of  Fanny  this  alot 

Kemble.  All  his  family  were  with  him  rlur-  immense 
ing  his  fatal  illness,  and  present  at  his  death.  tiding  pc 


TURNIP  PASTURE. 

I  SEE  by  the  newspapers  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  couutry  there  have  been  droughts,  and 
pasture  and  hay  are  not  the  best.  It  will  not 
be  too  late  to  sow  the  turnips  for  November 
feeding  in  the  field.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
superior  lot  of  food  for  animals  be  raised  so 
cheaply.  I  am  a  turnip  missionary,  and  I 
waut  to  see  lots  of  converts.  There  is  this 
satisfaction  about  it,  that  when  a  farmer  is 
once  converted  he  sticks,  and  doesn’t  have  to 
be  "converted”  over  again.  MakB  anv 


NEW  YORK  STATE  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE. 

That  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  doing  a  work  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  the  agriculture  aud  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  this  couutry  every  one  must  ad 
mit  who  visits  the  statiou  and  spends  a  day 
in  looking  over  the  work.  A  year  has  wrought 
many  changes  in  the.  appearance  of  the  farm, 
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for  lUomett, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


SKETCHES  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 

THE  NOBILITY  AS  IT  IS. 

There  is  now  an  old  nobility  and  a  new  no¬ 
bility.  The  former  live  in  the  prestige  of 
ancestors  and  mellowed  titles,  the  latter  have 
either  money  or  merit  to  sustain  them  in  the 
jealously  guarded  ranks.  Patrician  descent 
is  still  everything,  and  the  farther  you  can 
trace  back  your  pedigree,  the  less  will  your 
idiocy,  poverty  or  general  depravity  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Yet,  worth,  ability  and  talent  must 
necessarily  sustain  this  institution  as  well  as 
every  other.  It  must  have  an  infusion  of 
new  blood  once  in  a  while,  to  admit  which  it 
must  first  be  enriched  with  titular  honors. 
So  a  military  aspirant,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  last  war,  or  a  civilian  who  has 
served  his  country  in  any  department  of 
learning  and  science,  gets  dubbed  a  knight  of 
the  old  chivalry.  But  such  is  the  prejudice 
against  plebeian  blood  that  ho  must  be  high  in 
royal  favor  if  a  Doble’s  lofty  condescension 
does  not  tell  him  that  he  is  not  born  in  the 
purple.  If  he  has  courage  aud  ignores  all  the 
squibs  of  a  baroness  aud  the  humiliating  ob¬ 
servance  of  her  saloon  etiquette,  they  will 
conclude  that  nature  made  a  mistake  in  plac¬ 
ing  him  among  plebeians  and  fortune  corrected 
it  when  she  brought  him  to  his  right  sphere. 
Such  a  man  was  never  meant  for  a  subject, 
and  silence  aud  respect  follow  his  fearless 
glance.  But  if  he  buys  their  favor,  woe  to 
him!  he  may  go  buy  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  nobility  have  wonderfully  long  memories 
at  the  banquets  of  a  receut  upstart.  While 
they  gulp  his  wine  and  masticate  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  conciliating  hospitality,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  one  to  refer  to  the  good  old  days 
of  chivalry  with  regret. 

The  women  are  exercised  upon  the  same 
subject.  While  their  alien  hostess  is  busied 
for  their  pleasure  and  entertainment,  the  talk 
is  all  about  ancestry,  crests  and  old  family 
jevvels  and  silver  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Charlemagne,  until  the  poor  hostess  contem¬ 
plates  in  confused,  timid  silence,  her  own 
bran  new  escutcheon,  silver  still  shining 
with  tell-tale  newness,  and  offers  more  coffee 
to  quiet  her  conscience.  She  knows  her  high 
guests  are  poor  and  thinks  nothing  but  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  can  offset  the  crime  of  intrud¬ 
ing  her  bourgeois  form  among  the  shades  of 
ancient  chivalry.  Shades  they  are,  indeed,  in 
character  and  physical  substance.  Their 
casties  have  dwindled  down  to  miserable 
villas,  or  to  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Imperial 
City,  where  they  swarm  as  bureau-crats  and 
hungry  office-seekers. 

Most  pitiable  does  this  pride  of  aristocracy 
seem  when  it  looks  down  with  contempt  upon 
working  people,  trades  people,  and  the  like, 
while  its  own  hands  are  busied  in  secret  to 
earn  a  livelihood!  I  have  seen  a  young  noble 
blush  to  the  roots  of  bis  hair  upon  being  dis¬ 
covered,  by  a  lot  of  military  comrades,  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  desk  of  a  merchant.  He  kept 
his  horse  and  went  out  sporting  with  the  gar¬ 
rison  offiers,  and  then  at  intervals,  kept  books 
to  keep  up  appearance.  Keeping  up  appear¬ 
ance,  pride,  in  one  word,  is  their  curse  and 
ruin.  They  will  sell  daughters  and  sisters  to 
the  richest  bourgeois  bidder,  because  they 
cannot  perpetuate  the  ancestral  name,  and 
give  their  sons  with  the  aid  of  a  rich  son  in-law, 
a  military  education  and  a  start  along  the 
highway  of  the  old  aristocracy.  Thus  is  this 
caste  perpetuated  aud  nourished,— no  longer 
by  the  glories  of  conquest  and  the  possession 
of  lands,  but  by  the  arts  of  advantageous 
mesalliances,  and  the  patronage  of  royalty. 
The  whole  bagatelle  of  nobility  is  built  on 
the  foundation  of  somebody  else’s  industry. 
The  king  is  still  all  powerful;  and,  himself  a 
noble,  gathers  around  him  as  many  of  his 
kind  as  the  country  can  possibly  support. 
From  this  high  patronage  the  smaller  fry  gets 
its  lustre.  They  may  scarcely  know  where  the 
next  day’s  meal  is  to  come  from,  they  may 
have  no  more  of  its  ancient  feudal  spirit  than 
a  peasant,  if  he  can  write  a  “con”  before  his 
name,  be  belongs  to  the  nobility,  which 
means,  be  is  among  those  who  rule,  which 
means,  ho  j  age,  from  those  who  are  ruled. 

Those  who  have  had  even  only  newspaper 
glimpses  of  Caroline  Bauer’s  account  of  King 
Leopoldt’s  character  and  life,  and  of  her  own 
cousin,  Barou  Stockmar,  his  trusty  confidants, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  thorough  rottenness 
that  prevails  under  the  tinsel  covering  of  the 
nobility  and  of  the  common  people’s  pander¬ 
ing  to  the  vices  of  the  great  ior  a  little  lustre 
of  their  name.  Stockmar  gave  his  niece  to 
the  Prince,  consented  and  was  privy  to  a 
morganatic  marriage,  and  considered  himself 
and  his  duped  relative  highly  honored  by  the 
transaction.  Meanwhile,  the  Prince  posed 
before  the  public  as  widower  and  mourner 


for  bis  deceased  wife  Charlotte,  in  order  to 
keep  possession  of  his  revenue  from  England. 

All  the  ancient  pride  and  spirit  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  women, 
and  with  them  it  is  transformed  into  a  more 
modern,  sensible  kiDd  of  chivalry.  A  great 
many  scorn  to  sell  themselves  to  soma  rich 
burgher  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scapegrace 
brother  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  or  to  keep 
up  the  appearaDceof  a  baronial  establishment 
at  her  parental  home.  If  they  caunut  perpet¬ 
uate  the  family  name,  they  argue  they  can¬ 
not  disgrace  it.  So  they  engage  openly  in  all 
manner  of  work  for  their  maintenance.  Num¬ 
bers  come  over  to  America  every  year  to 
study  medicine  and  dentistry;  while  the  ranks 
of  governesses,  teachers  and  other  genteel 
employments  are  well  filled  by  them.  So, 
while  chivalric  knights  have  dwindled  dowu 
to  loungers,  fortune  hunters  and  parasites  of 
woman’s  industry  and  honor,  chivalry’s  fair, 
champion  their  own  cause  with  much  more 
credit  to  their  titled  names. 


BOWS  AND  COLLARS. 

Ladies  of  every  age  are  desirous  (or  should 
be)  of  looking  well.  It  is  a'special  gift  to  know 
just  where  aud  how  to  put  on  a  bow,  or  bou¬ 
quet,  for  it  to  have  the  most  graceful  effect. 
Anybody  can  put  on  a  bow,  but  what  of  the 
effect  ?  A  friend  of  ours  has  this  gift,  aud  she 
is  proverbial  for  the  bewitching  angles  in 


which  she  attaches  these  simple  additions  to 
her  costume.  They  are  perhaps  in  the  same 
place  that  one  who  may  be  uext  her  wears 
hers,  but  the  one  will  be  a  graceful,  loosely 
tied  bow,  of  a  delicate  shade  of  ribbon,  while 
the  other  is  made  stiffly,  with  both  ends  ex¬ 
actly  even,  and  the  loops  too,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  cut  out  with  a  die,  it  is  so  hard  in 
the  outlines  and  so  flat  on  the  surface.  This 
is  a  very  small  matter,  but  what  woman  does 
not  know  that  a  few  bows  of  ribbon  sets  off 
what  might  be  otherwise  a  plain  dress  ?  Let 
us  try  and  cultivate  the  “art”  of  tying and  ar¬ 
ranging  ribbon  bows  just  because  if  we  will 
wear  them  it  pays  to  make  ourselves  look  as 
well  as  we  can.  Another  addition  to  the 


Fig.  359. 

toilettes  of  young  people  is  the  fancy  collar  or 
throatlette,  perhaps  they  might  be  better 
styled .  There  is  no  particular  rule  as  to  how 
they  should  be  made,  for  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  display  of  taste  in  the  making.  If 
it  is  for  a  white  or  cream  colored  dress,  white 
pearl  or  wax  beads  should  be  used;  and,  of 
course,  only  white  or  black  beads  or  bugles  are 
suitable  for  them  any  way.  There  should  be 
a  collar  eut  to  fit  the  neck  and  lined  with  stiff 
crinoline  if  she  who  is  to  be  the  wearer  has  a 
long  neck;  and  if  not,  something  more  pliable 
should  be  used  as  a  lining,  for  if  it  is  made  too 
stiff  it  will  crease  or  bend.  Cover  this  with 
the  color  suitable  for  the  dress  it  is  to  accom¬ 


pany  and  then  put  on  the  heads  in  a  design  of 
some  kind,  only  let  it  be  one  which  will  cover 
the  material  well.  Then  the  bottom  can  be 
made  of  the  beads  in  points  or  scallops.  Nar¬ 
row  ribbon,  used  as  in  cut  No.  359,  has  a  stylish 
effect.  Either  of  these  are  very  easily  made 
and  are  a  dressy  addition  to  one’s  toilet.  Try 
it,  our  young  friends,  who  live  far  from  a  city 
and  so  cannot  go  into  the  stores  and  make  a 


selection,  and  we  are  quite  sure  you  will  like 
them  if  you  make  them  prettily.  c. 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 

Such  was  the  question  asked  me  not  long 
ago  by  a  youDg  friend,  whom  I  had  known 
only  through  the  medium  of  correspondence. 
Her  ambitious  hopes  had  been  thwarted,  aud 
like  mauy  another  brave  untried  soul,  she 
stood  appalled  at  the  first  bitter  test  of  that 
stern  teacher  Experience.  In  replying,  how 
I  longed  for  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  the  pen 
of  iron  with  which  Job  would  fain  have  writ¬ 
ten;  that  I  might  help  her  to  see  how  worthy 
of  living  is  a  true  life.  Does  not  every  bird 
aud  flower,  each  charmed  season  and  each  lov¬ 
ing  face  that  looks  up  at  us  tell  us  that  life  is 
worth  liviug?  Our  first  outlook  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life  is  too  often  viewed  through 
the  glass  of  self,  and  though  rainbow  colors 
surround  the  present,  if  we  patiently  plod 
along,  even  though  very  slow,  we  shall  truly 
find  the  enjoyable  paths  furtter  on,  even 
though  clouds  mingle  with  the  sunshine.  Each 
heart  best  knows  its  own  discouragements  and 
cannot  always  measure  the  hight  and  depth 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  few  who  succeed  in 
life.  Then  it  is  wrong  to  say  our  life  is  blighted. 
The  farmer’s  wife  thinks  she  has  the  most 
weary  round  of  drudgery  imaginable — and 
when  we  look  at  the  work  aloue,  it  is  marvel¬ 
ous  what  the  majority  of  country  women  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  way  of  physical  toil. 
One  pair  of  hands  perform  the  service 
of  laundryman,  cook,  dairyman,  seam¬ 
stress,  housekeeper,  nurse,  mother  aud 
ofteu  gardener.  One  who  is  inclined 
to  look  on  the  dark  side  may  trans 
form  mole  hills  into  mountains  while 
thinking  of  the  seemingly  endless 
round  of  burdens  for  the  coming  year, 
week  or  day.  But  “Love  lightens 
labor,”  so  we  may  see  man}’  a  health}-, 
happy  woman  performing  this  task 
uncomplainingly. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  one  faints  at  her 
task,  and  the  other  goes  singing  to  her 
work?  The  principal  difference  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  the  manner  in  which  she 
views  her  toil.  One  calls  it  drudgery,  the  other 
calls  it  a  ministering  service.  One  looks  upon 
the  churn  and  cream  jar,  when  she  enters  the 
dairy,  only  to  fret  about  her  weariness;  the 
other  is  cheered  by  the  babble  of  the  spark¬ 
ling  spring,  and  says:  “Now  I  shall  read  and 
rest  while  churning.”  One  looks  at  the  long 
line  of  snowy  clothes,  thinking  what  weary 
hours  have  made  them  so;  the  other  notices 
the  bright  contrast  of  hlue  sky  aud  green  grass, 
and  congratulates  herself  that  her  clothes  are 
so  white,  and  hanging  out  so  early— no  thought 
now  of  the  labor  required  to  have  this  so ;  that 
is  a  past  burden,  and  then  she  moves  on  to 
others. 

There  are  weary  women  in  shops, 
factories,  offices,  and  counting  houses 
who  would  gladly  exchauge  places  with 
their  country  sisters ;  so  that  from  the 
bright  sunshine,  the  clear  air,  the 
peaceful  fields,  and  broad  expanse  of 
sky,  they  might  receive  rest  and  in¬ 
spiration.  But  circumstances,  which 
they  cannot  easily  overcome,  have 
placed  them  where  they  are,  and  is  it 
not  best  to  be  hopeful  aud  trustful? 
Try  to  banish  the  shadows  and  scatter 
that  rising  cloud  by  resolving  to  do  our 
best, so  that  we  may  be  able  to  say :  "Our  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasant  places.”  If  our  work  is  not 
pleasant,  and  we  cannot  change  our  lot,  let  us 
study  to  become  content  with  what  we  have. 
Yes;  our  lives  are  worth  the  living;  and  it 
depends  upon  ourselves  how  much  of  true 
worth  we  can  be  credited  with  by  our  friends; 
for  the  great  truth  is  stated  in:  “No  man 
liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto 
himself.”  We  all  have  an  influence;  whether 
our  modesty  permits  us  to  allow  this  or  not, 
and  when  life  shall  close  wo  will  then  kuow 
how  much  of  it  was  for  good  aud  how  much 
for  evil.  emma  o.  btout. 


As  the  sunshine  comes  down  to  sleep 
in  the  cups  of  the  lily  and  violet,  so 
does  God’s  love  come  to  give  warmth, 
fragrauce  and  beauty  to  human  hearts. 
As  the  rose  opens  to  J  une,  so  does  the 
soul  unfold  to  the  wooing  of  Christ’s 
love,  and  diffuses  an  aroma  so  delicious 
around  it,  that  men  cannot  help  but 
know  the  presence  of  a  sweetness  and 

purity  not  their  owu. 

>♦< - 

Shall  wornau  whose  soul  is  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  terrible  evil  of 
intemperance,  work  only  in  the  silence  of  her 
own  home,  if  she  may  lift  up  a  voice  or  cast 
a  ballot  that  shall  be  r«  factor  in  the  great  work 
of  overthrowing  the  destroyer  of  homes,  the 
Abaddon  that  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  earth 
seeking  victims  for  the  abyss?  What  ri#ht 
sacrifice  can  be  too  great  if  it  will  save  our  child¬ 
ren,  our  homes  and  our  country  ? 

ZEA  MAYS. 


Fig.  358. 


Fig.  360. 
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C.  M.,  Hanover,  Ind.— If  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  asks  the  privilege  and  is  allowed  to  ac¬ 
company  a  young  lady  home  from  church 
should  he  thank  her  or  she  him? 

A  ns. — The  person  who  asks  a  favor  of  an¬ 
other  and  is  granted  it,  is  the  person  under 
obligation  and  who  should  return  thanks. 
Thus,  iu  the  above  case,  the  gentleman  should 
thank  the  lady:  but  if  the  gentleman  accom¬ 
panied  the  lady  heeause  she  would  otherwise 
have  to  go  aloue.  when  she  would  be  afraid 
and  unprotected,  it  would  become  an  act  of 
gallantry,  placing  the  lady  under  obligation^, 
when  she  most  assuredly  should  return  thanks 
to  the  gentlemau. 

Domestic  Ccottom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMU-Y  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

IV. 

I  asked  the  mistress  of  the  tall  Chineseserv- 
ant  one  day,  (she  had  been  near  30  years  on 
this  coast)  how  it  came  about  that  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  have  such  an  antipathy 
to  the  Chinese,  were  first  led  to  employ  them 
in  their  homes  and  particularly  in  that  most 
important  part,  the  kitchen.  She  replied:  “It 
began  in  San  Francisco  and  was  the  outcome 
of  necessity.  There  were  a  good  many  Irish 
and  foreigu  girls  there  who  endeavored  to 
control  wages,  and  they  formed  leagues  or 
societies,  through  which  they  supported  serv¬ 
ants  out  of  employ  uutil  they  could  force 
from  employers  an  exorbitant-  wage.  Those 
w  ho  had  places  would  rob  their  employers  of 
small  quantities  of  sugar,  Hour,  tea,  etc.  etc., 
to  keep  up  the  supplies  of  the  leagues,  uutil 
things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  employers, 
from  sheer  necessity — for  the  work  had  to  be 
done— liegan  to  try  the  Chinese.” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Chinese,  as 
a  rule,  make  the  ideal  servants.  They  differ 
quite  as  much  as  people  of  other  nationalities, 
and  their  habits  depend  very  largely  upon 
their  training.  I  kuow  women  who  would  do 
without  a  servant  before  employing  a  China¬ 
man,  just  as  there  are  people  why  will  not  have 
“colored”  help.  Particularly  in  families  where 
there  are  young  children  and  growing  girls, 
there  is  an  aversion  to  employing  Chinese. 
But,  all  in  all.  the  Chinese  form  the  best  help 
to  be  had  on  this  coast,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  housekeepers  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  lam  convinrtd  that  the  outcry  against 
the  Chinese  is  chiefly  of  masculine  origin. 
Restriction  of  immigration  is  undoubtedly  a 


pUgctUaneou.s 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  t f  six  two-eent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  <fc  Gamble,  Glncinuati.  Please 
mention  his  paper. 
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sold  for  two  cents  per  pound;  cabbage,  three 
to  four;  potatoes,  three  fourths  to  $15  per  ton 
retail;  apples,  one  to  five  cents;  carrots  and 
parsnips,  one  to  two;  onions,  one-and-one- 
half  to  five;  celery,  five  to  10  cents  a  bunch; 
the  best  beef  and  mutton  for  broiling  from  15 
to  20  cents;  cut  ham  25  cents;  cheese 20 cents; 
butter  from  40  to  S5  cents  for  a  roll  weighing 
rather  less  thau  two  pounds — butter  never 
equal  to  first-class  Philadelphia  butter;  25 
cents  would  buy  three  pounds  of  Sandwich 
Island  rice— quite  like  the  North  Carolina 
article.  Five  cents  being  the  smallest  coin, 
eggs  cheapened  or  increased  in  price  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents.  An  article  charged  1 
cents  meant  15  cents,  unless  you  doubled  the 
quantity  and  paid  25  cents.  So  a  pound  of  an 
article  at  15  cents  could  be  had  usually  at  two 
pounds  for  25  cents.  Th6  shop-keepers  alt  oppose 
any  further  introduction  of  small  coins,  but 
the  penny  will  eventually  make  its  way  here, 
where  it  is  now  so  much  of  a  novelty.  I  have 
heard  parents  speak  of  the  very  considerable 
tax  it  imposed  upon  them  to  give  each  of  the 
children  on  Sunday  a  five  cent  piece  for  the 
contribution  plate,  and  some  arranged  the 
matter  by  making  only  a  monthly  offering. 
When  the  laddie  attended  Sunday  school, there 
was  a  closed  earthen  vase  like  vessel,  with  a 
cut  near  the  top  through  which  to  drop  coin, 
which  was  known  as  the  “birthday  jar1'  and 
into  which  all  members  of  the  school  were  iu- 
vited  to  put  as  many  pennies  on  the  Sunday 
following  their  birthday  as  they  were  years 
old;  but  unless  tbe  birthday  was  five  or  divis¬ 
ible  by  it,  the  exact  number  of  years  was 
rarely  marked  by  the  contribution  with  ex¬ 
actness,  so  that  when  the  laddie’s  birthday 
came,  the  14th  of  May,  he  was  greatly  delight¬ 
ed  that  he  was  able  to  muster  eight  copper 
cents,  and  dropped  them  in  one  by  one,  with 
considerable  eclat. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Suudays  resembles  the 
Continental  Sunday  very  closely.  It  is  a  hol¬ 
iday  for  shooting  matches,  base  ball,  driving 
and  boating.  Families  often  go  to  the  hotels 
for  the  Sunday  dinner,  which  is  “extra  fine.” 
Instead  of  family  dinners  on  Christmas  and 
Thanksgiving,  people  often  go  to  the  leading 
hotels,  which  serve  elegant  dinner,  sending 
out  in  advance  a  bill-of-fare  printed  on  satin 
cards,  and  the  dining  rooms  are  beautifully 
decorated. 


good  measure;  but  to  regard  the  present 
number  of  Chinese  here  as  detrimental,  all 
things  considered,  is  to  my  mind  not  true. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  here,  laughingly 
says  that  she  keeps  a  "  Chinese  training 
school.”  She  employs  one  boy  at  a  time.from 
13  years  old  upward,  at  low  wages,  and  teach¬ 
es  him  her  way  of  cooking  and  doing  general 
housework.  She  says  that  in  comparison 
with  what  an  American  boy  would  be  worth 
in  the  house,  the  Chinese  boys  are  marvelous 
— deft,  apt  and  anxious  to  learn.  When  they 
have  acquired  considerable  skill,  and  cook 
various  dishes  and  make  fine  bread,  they  de¬ 
mand  higher  wages,  to  which  she  does  not 
accede,  and  employs  a  new  one.  She  prefers 
a  young  Chinaman  because  of  his  tractahility 
— after  he  has  learned  to  do  work  in  one  way, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  t<?  adopt  a  different  meth¬ 
od.  A  Boston  acquaintance  of  mine,  living 
in  Seattle,  hired  a  Chinaman  at  $10  a  month, 
who  pretended  to  know  how  to  cook.  She 
knew  nothing  of  cooking  herself,  and  the  first 
piece  of  beef  that  she  gave  to  her  servant  to 
roast,  he  smeared  all  over  with  lard  before 
putting  it  in  the  ovenl  As  a  rule  Chinese 
servants  do  not  sleep  in  the  houses  of  their 
employers,  but  pay  about  $2.00  per  month  in 
the  “Chiuese  quarter.”  This  is  regarded  by 
many  employers  as  “economical,”  as  they  can 
rent  the  room  required  by  a  servaut,  for  $5.00 
a  month  to  a  white  lodger,  and  people  of  con¬ 
siderable  means— worth  $50,000— are  not  above 
turning  an  “honest  penny  ”  by  renting  rooms 
in  their  dwellings. 

Chinese  servants  are  sometimes  impudent 
as  well  as  are  tbe  Irish,  but  are  more  amen¬ 
able,  1  judge,  to  the  influence  of  fear  than  are 
tbe  Celts.  I  have  in  mind  the  experience  of 
one  lady — and  a  delicate  woman  at  that— who 
was  so  incensed  by  the  behavior  of  her  Chinese 
servant  that  in  her  anger  she  took  a  horse 
whip  aud  flogged  him  severely,  after  which 
she  iiel  to  her  room,  locked  the  door,  and  was 
so  frightened  aud  amazed  at  what  she  had 
done  that  she  fainted 


three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, and  of  the  exact 
Bize  and  shape,  as  shown.  It  should  be  put 
on  to  the  casing  with  a  round-beaded  screw 
at  such  a  place  that,  when  standing  erect  with 
the  straight  side  next  the  sash,  it  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  that,  and  allow  it  to  move 
freely  up  and  down ;  and  at  such  a  bight  that, 
when  the  sash  is  up  to  its  full  bight,  the  notch 
will  just  catch  under  the  bottom  front  corner 
to  hold  it  up.  By  pressing  the  long  end  down 
in  front,  more  or  less  into  the  position  shown 
at  B,  the  excentric  crowds  the  lower  sash 
firmly  against  the  upper  one,  and  thus  stops 
all  rattling,  closes  all  cracks  against  the  in¬ 
gress  of  wind  and  dust,  and  fastens  the  window 
so  that  it  cannot  be  raised.  These  are  little 
things  easily  applied,  but  great  conveniences. 


with  good  success.  Scald  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ginger  with  one  teacupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Set  away  to  cool  (this  can  be  done 
with  the  morning  fire);  then  add  one  half 
teacup  of  good  vinegar,  one-balf  cup  of  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  and  one  quart  of  cool,  fresh 
water.  This  will  quench  thirst,  and  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  so  simple  that  every  farmer’s 
wife  will  have  them  at  hand.  The  trouble 
with  many  recipes  is,  that  we  do  not  have  all 
of  the  ingredients  at  band  when  we  want  to 
try  them.  .  iowa  aunt. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

I  have  read  so  many  recipes  for  making 
potato  yeast  that  I  thought  I  would  try  some 
of  them,  and  I  have  had  beautiful  looking 
yeast  both  with  boiled  potatoes  and  raw, 
grated  ones;  but  I  never  have  had  any 
good  bread,  every  baking  being  sour,  so  I  am 
using  my  own  kind  of  yeast  that  I  have  used 
for  years  with  good  success,  and  which  I 
make  as  follows. 

YEAST. 

Boil  a  handful  of  hops  in  a  little  more 
than  a  quart  of  water.  Take  two  large 
potatoes  mashed  fine,  and  two  or  three  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  add  a  small  handful 
of  salt  and  pour  on  just  enough  of  the  hop 
water,  boiling  hot,  to  enable  one  to  stir  out 
all  the  lumps.  When  it  is  stirred  smooth,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  hop  water  and  set  away 
to  cool.  When  it  is  about  milk- warm,  put  in 
nearly  a  teacupful  of  yeast  and  set  to  rise. 

VINEGAR. 

Molasses  one  quart,  yeast  one  pint,  warm 
rain  water  three  gallons.  Put  into  a  keg  and 
tack  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  over  the  bung  to 
keep  out  flies  and  let  in  air.  Set  it  in  the 
sun  or,  in  cold  weather,  by  the  stove,  and  in 
three  weeks  it  will  be  good  vinegar. 

WARMED-OVER  POTATOES. 

There  are  many  ways  of  warming  over  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  I  think  the  best  method  of  all  is  to 
fry  them  in  butter  with  a  few  stalks  of  celery 
chopped  fine,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt. 

FRIED  EGGS. 

A  friend  told  me,  the  other  day,  of  a  new 
way  to  cook  eggs,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  one.  I  will  give  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural.  Put  a  very  little  butter  in  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  and  when  hot  break  in  the  eggs, 
then  pour  on  just  a  little  boiling  water,  and 
cover  tight.  They  will  be  done  in  a  few 
seconds  and  are  nice. 

SOAP. 

Last  Spring  I  had  to  wash  with  new  soap 
and  it  was  so  strong  that  it  made  my  hands 
very  sore.  I  was  telling  a  friend  about  it  one 
day  and  she  said  if  I  would  boil  it  more  I 
would  find  it  much  better,  so  I  boiled  it  till  I 
had  only  about  half  the  quantity,  and  then  I 
thought  there  was  so  little  of  it  I  would  soon 
have  to  make  again,  but  I  didn't.  The  soap 
was  so  much  better  that  I  had  to  use  only  a 
very  small  quantity  to  wash  with,  and  it 
lasted  just  as  long  as  the  whole  of  it  would  if 
I  had  used  it  without  boiling  the  second  time; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
could  wash  without  having  sore  hands. 

CANADIAN. 


JUSTICE  TO  “JUSTICE, 


The  article  in  the  Rural  of  June  6,  from 
A.  C.  C.  does,  I  think,  an  injustice  to  “Jus¬ 
tice  1” 

A.  C.  C.  says,  “It  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  butter-makers  of  that  section,”  that  they 
cannot  get  city  prices  for  their  butter.  Now 
I  never  sa  w  the  butter  made  in  that  section, 
but  here,  where  butter  is  the  same  price  as 
where  “Justice”  lives,  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
low  is  because  the  Swedes  and  other  foreigners 
flood  the  market  with  butter  that  is  soft  and 
has  never  had  the  butter-mi ik  properly 
workei  out.aod  the  storekeepers  will  pay  only 
two  cents  per  pound  more  for  good,  hard  but¬ 
ter  than  they  do  for  that  miserable  stuff — I 
can’t  call  it  butter— and  the  butter  makers 
cannot  make  the  buyers  pay  more. 

In  this  part  of  the  West  we  cannot  afford 
to  feed  our  fowls  meat  or  keep  them  in  warm 
houses  during  the  Winter;  when  we  can,  per¬ 
haps  we  may  be  able  to  have  eggs  to  sell  dur¬ 
ing  tbe  cold  weather. 

Again,  every  farmer's  wife  cannot  live 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  large  city,  as  A.C  C. 
does,  and  therefore,  clothes  are  a  great  deal 
higher  here  than  in  the  East. 

Antelope,  Co.,  Neb.  a.  k.  frost. 


away."  The 
Chinaman,  from  that  hour,  never  ventured  to 
speak  in  any  but  the  most  respectful  manner, 
and  long  remained  in  her  employ.  An  ex- 
ceediagly  intelligent  lady,  with  whom  I  one 
day  lunched,  and  who  employed  a  Chinese 
cook  and  a  Swedish  housemaid  who  served  at 
table,  said  that  she  preferred  the  Chinese  to 
the  Swedes,  as  the  latter  were  “stupid.”  She 
related  an  amusing  incident  of  the  Swedish 
maid.  Her  son,  a  young  man,  one  day  at 
dinner,  sent  the  maid  on  an  errand  out  of  the 
dining-room,  to  bring  him  a  napkin,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  she  returned  bringing 
him  a  pair  of  pantaloon sf 
She  had  a  charming  lunch  that  day,  beau¬ 
tifully  served,  beginning  with  raw  oysters 
and  ending  with  cake  and  fruit.  The  piece 
de  resistance  was  a  delicious  cream  omelette 
on  toast,  which  she  afterword  told  me  was 
prepared  in  the  following  way,  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  be  increased  proportionately  to  any 
extent:  Two  eggs,  three  tablespoons  of  rich 
cream.  Beat  yelks  and  whites,  separately  un¬ 
til  very  light.  Mix  the  yelks  and  cream,  add 
salt  then  add  the  stiff  whites.  Heat  and  but¬ 
ter  the  frying-pan  aud  when  very  hot  pour  in 
omelette.  Stir  frequently  as  it  thickeus  in 
the  bottom,  aud  take  out  the  thickened  por¬ 
tions  by  spoonfuls  and  lay  on  pieces  of  bread 
that  have  been  toasted,  dipped  quickly  in  hot 
water  and  buttered  and  arranged  on  a  large, 
hot  platter,  after  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  hot  place  for  a  minute ;  hut  it  is 
nicer  to  serve  at  once.  This  is  a  famous  ome¬ 
lette  and  12  eggs  make  a  fine  one. 

In  nsiug  eggs,  I  was  often  reminded  of 
what  the  man  iu  Oregon  had  said  of  the 
lack  of  lime  on  this  coast,  which  accounted 
for  the  poor  teeth  of  the  people!  Eggshells 
were  always  very  thin  and  broke  easily.  A 
man  who  had  a  ranch  (40  acres)  on  Lake 
W&shlugtou,  uoar  Seattle,  brought  me  eggs 
in  meal,  which  he  handled  with  great  care. 
At  the  beginning  of  March,  eggs  which  had 
been  from  40  to  50  eeuts  a  dozen  all  Winter, 
speedily  came  dowu  to  lower  figures— 20  cents 
for  ranch  eggs  and  15  for  Oregon  eggs— and  a 
great  many  came  from  Oregon — very  small 
and  the  shells  often  dirty.  Anaximander  once 
remarked  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  eggs 
were  sent  from  the  farm  to  market,  every 
egg  which  was  not  clean  was  faithfully  wiped 
off  with  vinegar  aud  water. 

One  nice  and  cheap  article  which  we  bad 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  was  apple  jelly, 
apparently  an  evaporation  of  the  juice  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  sugar.  It  was  put  up  in 
largo  wooden  pailB,  and  sold  at  retail  for  15 
cents  a  pound.  Salt  Lake  dried  peaches,  20 
cent*  a  pound  uuskinued— 25  cents  peeled— 
were  delicious,  and  California  canuod  fruits 
were,  of  course,  nice,  but  we  never  fully  en¬ 
joy  goods  that  have  been  canned  iu  tin. 
Everything  nearly  on  this  coast  in  the  way  of 
eatables  is  sold  by  the  pound,  except  the  one 
thing  that  should  be — eggs,  which  should 
everywhere  go  by  weight,  During  the  Win¬ 
ter,  beets  always  fresh  from  the  ground. 


A  VEXED  QUESTION;  A  SUMMER 
DRINK. 


Taking  up  a  late  Rural,  I  read  B's  letter 
where  she  says  “If  you  can  possibly  afford  it, 
have  your  dresses  made  by  a  good  dress¬ 
maker.”  I  dropped  the  paper  in  my  lap  aud 
began  to  think.  Could  we  hire  our  dresses 
made?  We  certainly  could,  but  they  would 
have  to  be  paid  for.  No!  we  must  save  the 
money  to  help  our  student  through  his  course 
at  school.  So  this  decided  the  dress-making 
question  in  one  family. 

Then  I  took  up  the  paper  again  and  read 
Aunt  Em’s  Ratnblings.  She  says,  “I  always 
do  all  my  dress  making  as  well  as  plain  sew¬ 
ing.”  How  encouraging  was  her  letter!  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  talk  with  a  kind  friend.  If 
she  can  do  her  sewing  well  enough  for  her,  I 
can  surely  do  mine  too.  Then  her  flowers— 
how  she  must  enjoy  them  1  Write  again,  Aunt 
Em,  for  just  such  letters  as  yours  are  what 
we  workers  need. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  summer  drink 
is  one  that  we  have  used  fora  number  of  years 


HANDY  EVERY  DAY. 


In  very  many  houses  the  window  sashes  are 
neither  hung  with  weights  nor  supplied  with 
bolts,  so  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
if  they  could  be  so  fixed  that  when  partly 
raised  they  would  remain  in  the  position. 
This  can  be  easily  and  very  inexpensively 
provided  for,  as  shown  in  Fig.  861.  Procure 


Pi.areUaufou.si  Advertising 


Hall  s  Hair  Renewer 


The  best  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out,  is  to  use  Hall's  Hair  Renewer. 
It  will  restore  the  color  and  vitality  of 
youth  to  the  hair,  and,  used  ns  a  dressing, 
will  render  the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and 
glossy.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Shorey,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  writes:  “I  used  nail’s  Ilair  Re- 
newer  after  a  long  illness.  It  not  only 
cheeked  the  falling  out  of  my  hair,  and 
stimulated  a  new  growth,  hut  has  also 
restored  it  to  Its  original  color.”  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Staples,  Keunebunk,  Me.,  writes: 
“  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
Is  the  best  mid  cleanest  dressing  for  the 
hair  I  ever  used.  It  keeps  the  hair  and 
scalp  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  removes 
every  trace  of  dandruff  from  it.  I  should 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  without  tlic 
Renewer.” 


By  the  use  of  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer,  the 
hair  may  be  retained  to  old  age,  in  all  its 
youthful  vigor  and  beauty.  Mrs.  Aun  M. 
Thompson,  Somerville,  Mass.,  writes ;  "I 
have  used  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Renewer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
my  hair  is  as  vigorous  and  glossy  as  when 
1  was  twenty.  I  am  now  65  years  of 
age.”  Mrs.  A.  E.  Robbins,  Warsaw,  Ill., 
writes:  “My  hair  began  to  grow  thin  and 
gray  when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
using  nail’s  Ilair  Renewer,  I  was  soon  in 
possession  of  a  heavy  growth  of  hair. 
The  color  was  restored,  and  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  Renewer,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  hair  in  its  present  healthy  condition. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  dressing  I  have 
ever  used.” 


some  good,  sound  corks,  as  nearly  straight  as 
possible,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  Bore  into  the  edge  of  the  sash  with  a 
“bit”  of  tbe  same  size,  and  deep  enough  so 
that  wheu  the  corks  are  inserted  they  will 
project  os  shown  at  A  A.  Leave  them  pro¬ 
jecting  far  euough  so  that  wheu  tbe  sash  is 
put  in  place,  the  corks  will  press  hard  against 
the  jamb,  as  sh.'wn  at  U,  a  piece  of  casiug 
being  removed  so  as  to  show  it.  The  elasticity 
of  the  cork  will  cause  the  pressure  ugainst  the 
jamb  to  hold  the  sash  firmly  in  any  position. 

A  great  annoyance  is  the  rattliug  of  loose 
windows  and  the  blowing  In  of  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  in  cold  weather  betweeu  the  upper 
and  lower  sashes.  This  can  be  easily  prevent¬ 
ed  and  the  joint  between  the  sashes  made  as 
“tight  as  a  dish,”  with  the  use  of  the  simple, 
little  eontrivauce  shown  at  B.  It  is  made  as 
shown  in  the  shaded  figure  below.  It  should 
be  made  of  auy  tough,  light  wood,  such  as 
black  walnut,  white- wood,  butternut,  etc., 


Hair  Renewer 


Vegetable 

Sicilian 


prepared  by 

R»  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  II.,  U.  S.  A, 

Sold  bv  all  Druggists. 


MAHER  &  CROSH 


?5  S  Sireer,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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Saturday,  July  25, 1885. 
Gen.  Grant  died  at  eight  minutes  past 
eight  last, Thursday  morning  at  Mt,  McGregor. 
His  last  “outiDg”bad  been  on  the  previous  Mon¬ 
day,  when  he  was  driven  higher  np  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  trip  greatly  fatigued  him,  and  he 
sank  steadily  until  his  death,  which  was  peace¬ 
able  and  not  unusually  painful,  though  he  ex¬ 
pected  great  agony  before  the  end.  All  his 
family  were  present.  During  the  niue  months 
since  treatment  for  the  fatal  disease  began,  he 
had  suffered  severely  and  almost  constantly, 
but  bis  end  was  calm  and  serene.  The  whole 
nation  is  mourning,  and  black  is  seen  on  all 
sides  along  the  streets.  Condolences  and  re¬ 
grets  pour  in  from  all  quarters.  The  South 
vies  with  the  North,  the  West  with  theEastin 
tokens  of  affection  and  regret  for  the  dead  hero. 
No  autopsy  is  to  be  held  on  the  body,  which 
has  been  embalmed.  It  will  lie  at  McGregor 
for  eight,  or  ten  days;  then  lie  Instate  in  the 
Capitol  at  Albany.  N.Y..  and  here  afterwards 
in  the  City  Hall.  A  month  ago  be  named 
“West  Point,”  “Galena,  or  some  place  in  Illi¬ 
nois,”  and  “New  York”  from  which  his  burial 
place  should  he  selected,  the  last  “Because 
the  people  of  that  city  befriended  me  in  my 
need,”  audit  has  been  decided  to  bury  him 
here  in  one  of  the  public  parks— almost  cer¬ 
tainly  in  Central  Park.  He  wished  his  wife 
to  rest  by  his  side  when  her  time  shall  come.. 

.  ..The  Government  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  July  1  were  $822,500,776,  the 
smallest  since  1879.  $81,000,000  less  than  in 
1882,  and  a  round  $60,000,000  below  the  early 

estimate  of  the  Treasury  Department . 

. . .  .The  times  are  indeed  hard  when  economy 
in  the  use  of  postage  stamps  is  universal 
enough  to  affect  the  revenues  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  extent  of  over  $800,- 
000  in  a  quarter.  Yet  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Department  for  the  quarter  ending  last 
March,  the  large  deficit  is  mainly  due  to 

economy  and  hard  times.., . Rev.  Dr.  S. 

Irenaeus  Prime,  for  40  years  connected  with 
the  New  York  Observer,  and  its  editor  in¬ 
chief  for  28  years,  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
a  few  days  since  and  died  without  returning 

to  consciousness . Trow’s  Citv  Directory 

for  the  year  ending  May  1  has  been  issued. 
The  names  occupv  181  more  pages  than  those 
in  last  years  directory.  The  population  of  this 
city  to-day  is  about  1,500.000.  allowing  one 
man  to  represent  five  persons.  The  increase 
is  at  the  rate  of  37,000  a  year.  The  present 
volume  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of 
310,746  citizens,  an  increase  of  10,717  over  that 

of  last  year  . The  only  survivors  of 

those  who  were  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Civil 
War.  who  took  their  seats  at  the  memorable 
first  se«sion  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress, 
July,  1861.  are:  Willard  Saulehury,  of  Dela¬ 
ware;  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois;  Ja  es 
Harlan,  of  Iowa;  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  of 
Kansas;  Morton S.  Wilkinson  and  Henry  M. 
Rice,  of  Minnesota;  Daniel  Clark,  of  New 
Hampshire:  Edward  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

.  Four  thousand  persons  are  annually 

buried  in  the  Potter’s  Field  of  this  city . 

Roller ‘skating  seems  to  be  waning.  Many  of 
the  rinks  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
sport  first  raged  are  being  turned  to  other 
uses,  and  everywhere  the  tendency  of  the  di¬ 
version  is  toward  uufashionableness . 

On  July 22  Riel’s  connpel  obtained  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  his  trial  until  July  28.  to  allow  wit¬ 
nesses  from  Quebec  and  Montana  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Quebec  witnesses  include  two 
medical  experts  who  are  to  be  examined  to 
prove  his  insanitv.  When  the  plea  of  insanity 
was  filed  by  Riel’s  counsel  the  prisoner  sprang 
to  bis  feet  and  with  flashing  eyes  surveyed 
hislawver,  evidently  thunderstruck.  He  was 
proceeding  to  protest  against  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  when  be  was  asked  to  desist  by  the  Court. 
The  scene  of  the  trial  is  Regina,  close  to  the 
seat  of  the  “rebellion”  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory .  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Company  announces  a  one  dollar  emigrant 
rate  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  other  important  points  in  the 
West.  This  is  to  meet  the  Pennsylvania  rate 
from  New  York  and  protect  the  passenger 
traffic  of  ocean  steamers  running  to  Balti¬ 
more  . .  Cats  cannot  live  in  Leadville, 

Col.,  the  thin  atmosphere  proving  fatal  in  a 
week  or  10  days  at  the  most . The  trus¬ 

tees  of  Vassar  College  are  quoted  as  declaring 
that  no  woman  is  competent  to  assume  the 

presidency  of  that  institution . 

The  prohibitionists  intend  to  make  a  fight  in 
New  York  State  this  year,  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  either  of  the  old  parties,  but  running 
a  third  candidate,  if  possible,  for  every  office 

from  town  constable  up  to  Governor . . 

The  Washington  correspondents  agree  that 
the  President  has  made  a  good  selection  in 


appointing  William  B.  Webb,  a  Republican 
lawyer,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  He  was  superintendent  of  police  from 
1861  to  1864.  is  a  man  of  property,  a  life-long 

resident,  and  universally  respected . 

This  has  been  a  lively  week  in  Canada.  Gen. 
Middleton,  the  hero  of  the  Northwest,  who 
has  been  voted  $20,000  bv  Parliament  for  the 
way  he  has  subdued  the  “Breeds,”  passed  east 
from  Winnipeg  with  his  soldiers,  and  during 
all  the  week  the  various  cities  of  the  Boruin- 
l'ou  have  been  busy  firing  cannon  and  giving 
receptions  aud  banquets  in  bonor  of  the  re¬ 
turning  soldiers . Prof  Charles  K. 

Adams,  lately  President  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  accepts  his  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Cornell  University,  despite  the  little 
flurry  of  opposition  that  has  manifested  itself 
among  the  alumni  of  that  institution.  It  has 
been  known  that  he  would  do  this,  for  the 
successor  to  Andrew  D.  White  was  really 
picked  out  before  the  latter’s  retirement  was 
announced.  The  request  of  the  graduates  for 
delay  of  action  came  too  late  to  be  of  any 

avail . The  $175,000  obtained  for  the 

New  Orleans  Exposition. added  to  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Government,  will  he 
enough  to  pay  all  the  exist  ing  debts  of  the  old 
company,  except  the  sums  loaned  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral.  State  and  City  Governments.  The  sale 
comprises  the  machinery,  station,  main  build¬ 
ings,  Government,  Art  and  Mill  buildings. 
United  States  life-saving  station,  boilers, 
machinery,  live-stock,  stables,  etc.  These 
buildings  probably  cost  ten  times  the  amount 
now  paid.  The  work  of  patting  the  buildings 
and  grounds  in  order  for  the  opening  of  next 
Winter’s  exhibition  will  begin  at  once.  The 
sale  seems  so  have  been  a  cut-and  dried  ar¬ 
rangement.  by  which  the  new  company  of 
private  speculators,  on  condition  of  paviug 
the  indebtedness  of  the  old  compauy  to  nrivate 
citizens,  have  obtained  possession  of  the  en¬ 
tire  property  paid  for  by  the  National.  State 
and  City  Governments,  so  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  these  to  recover  any  of  the  money 
advanced  for  the  promotion  of  the  “Greatest 

Show  on  Earth  ” . A  census  just  taken 

of  Nebraska  shows  that  the  population  of  the 
State  is  over  700.000,  as  against  452,000  in  1 880. 

. ..Governor  Hubbard,  of  Minnesota, 

has  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  to  meet  at 
St.  Paul  on  September  8  to  formulate  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  Congress  for  liberal  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
All  municipalities  and  commercial  bodies  in 
Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Montana 
are  invited  to  send  delegates,  in  addition  to 
those  to  be  appointed  hy  the  Governors  of 
those  States  aud  Territories  . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  25,  1885. 

The  Orange  Judd  Co.  alleges  that  it  has 
lost  $3,000  through  the  dishonesty  of  Mr. 
Beach,  the  chief  advertising  agent  and  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
who,  it  states.has  absconded  Let’s  hear  the  oth¬ 
er  side!. .  .Referring  to  the  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  existing  throughout  that  country,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  deficient  harvest,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  Japan 
has  issued  a  notification,  urging  t,be  people  to 

be  patient,  diligent,  and  economical . 

Well-diggers  in  Dakota  hunt  for  ant  hills. 
The  wise  insects  always  locate  over  a  vein  of 

-water . . . -The  total  sales  of  wool 

in  Boston  since  January  1,  1885.  have  been 
73.616. 197  pounds,  against  56,193  429  pounds 
for  the  same  time  last  year.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17.423.768  pounds,  or  over  31  per 
cent.  This  necessarily  means  that  available 
supplies  are  being  reduced.  And  do  not 
forget  that  in  the  face  of  these  increased  sales 
the  market  is  quietly  growing  stronger. ...... 

.  ..  Exports  from  New  Yorii  last  week 

included  930  bend  of  live  cattle.  8,320  quarters 
of  beef,  and  1,100  carcasses  of  mutton ........ 

The  exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meats 
from  the  port  of  Boston  last  week  were  1.519 
cattle.  500  sheep,  and  2.788  quarters  of  beef. . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Breeders’ Gazett© 
gives  an  estimate,  by  families,  of  815  Rhort- 
horn  cattle  sold  this  year,  prior  to  July  1.  and 
makes  the  average  $182 . The  destruc¬ 

tion  of  fields  of  wheat  in  Wayne,  Ontario  and 
Seneca  Counties,  New  York,  by  the  Hessian 
fly  has  been  found  to  be  much  greater  than  at 
first  reported.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
$180,000  worth  of  grain  has  been  killed,  and 
that  this  amount  will  be  increased  to  about 
$200,000  before  the  wheat  crop  is  harvested. .. 
....In  May,  1885,  this  country  imported  only 
981  cattle,  against  4,126  Id  the  same  month  in 
1884.  The  fall-off  In  horses  was  from  2.957  to 

1,293  head . . It  is  contemplated  to  nse 

the  electric  light  in  Algeria  for  night  work 
during  harvest  time,  in  order  to  escape  the 
heat,  which  is  almost  murderous  for  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  is  an  obstacle  to  their  carrying  on 

agricultural  work  . Delaware  expects 

to  [market  2,590,000  baskets  of  .peacbeaXthis 


year,  says  the  Dover  Sentinel . The 

shortage  in  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  now 

reduced  to  25.000  bales  . Within  a  few 

years  sheep  husbandry  has  declined  in  France 
to  the  extent,  as  reported,  of  11,000,000  bead. 
The  French,  however,  import  about  14,000 
mutton  sheep  for  consumption  weekly,  and 
live  mutton  sheep  sell  higher  than  cattle  in 
proportion  to  weight.  The  mutton  supply 
comes  chiefly  from  Germany.  Eastern  Europe 

and  Algeria  . A  veterinary  surgeon 

from  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  declared  that  genuine  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  exists  in  the  herd  of  Tim- 
herlake  &  Martin,  of  MiddletowD,  Frederick 
County,  Va.  The  cattle  have  been  quaran¬ 
tined  . The  farmers  of  Colorado  and 

Utah  not  beiug  able  to  market  their  wheat  in 
consequence  of  high  rates  of  transportation, 
and  being  greatly  cramped  for  money,  but 
having  plenty  of  grain  which  they  cannot 
now  sell,  railroad  rates  from  all  points  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  to  the  Mississippi  River 

have  been  reduced  about  40  per  cent . 

A  farmer  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  armed  himself  with 
a  hoe  handle  aud  entered  an  old  granary  to 
have  some  fun  with  the  rats  which  infested 
it.  If  the  doctors  succeed  in  curing  their 
patient  in  six  weeks  of  the  79  bites  which  he 
received  they  will  be  satisfied . v . . 


ready  for  export  now  grazing  on  the  Texas 
prairies,  while  in  the  matter  of  sheep  and 
wool,  Texas  now  leads  California.  There  is, 
perhaps.  20  per  cent,  more  acreage  iu  cotton, 
this  season,  than  during  the  great  crop  year 
of  1881-82  when  over  1,500,000  bales  were 
made  in  Texas,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
cotton  crop  prospect  is  almost  perfect.  This 
means  anywhpre  between  1,500,000  and  2,000,- 
000  bales,  representing  perhaps  $80,000,000. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Wlmt  an  Eminent  Lecturer  Raid. 
Prominent  amone  gentlemen  who  have  at¬ 
tained  a  national  reputation  is  Mr.  L.  Wilson. 
of  Philadelphia,  a  natural  artist,  a  superior 
photographer,  aud  a  fascinating  speaker.  In 
Winter  be  addresses  la*  ge  audtances,  and  iu 
Summer  he  gives  illustrated  lectures  at  the  va¬ 
rious  camps  of  moral  aud  religious  instruction 
throughout  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  close  application  to  his 
professional  duties  Mr.  Wilson  became  a  con¬ 
firmed  Invalid.  His  absorbing  labor  connect¬ 
ed  with  photographing  the  Centennial  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  1876,  when  he  bad  charge  of  over  a 
hundred  artists  and  workmen,  first  impaired 
his  naturally  strong  constitution. 

To  a  representative  of  a  citv  paper  who 
called  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  he  gave  the  following 
relation  in  regard  to  his  lossof  health  and  sub¬ 
sequent  complete  restoration: 

“The  strain  on  me  had  been  too  great.  I 
went  down,  down,  gradually,  I  became  so 
prostrated  1  could  not  sleep  more  lhan  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  night  I  suf¬ 
fered  with  acute  neuralgia,  aud  with  head¬ 
ache ,  which,  when  they  came  on  suddenly, 
would  render  me  powerless  to  think  or  act, 
My  appetite  became  capricious,  and  my  di¬ 
gestion  demoralized.  My  throat  gave  me 
trouble,  and  I  began  to  be  afrid  of  Chronic 
Bronchitis,  One  day  five  or  six  years  ago,  a 
friend  who  had  been  cured  of  rheumatism  bv 
Compound  Oxygen,  said  to  me,  “Why  don’t 
vou  try  Compound  Oxygen f’  I  laughed  at 
the  idea,  for  I  had  no  faith  that  such  a  thing 
could  reach  my  case.  But  I  cou-ulted  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen  at  their  office  in  Girard  St., 
and  concluded  to  give  their  Treatment  a  tho¬ 
rough  trial. 

“In  less  than  a  month  I  began  to  feel  a 
great,  change.  My  headaches  became  less  fre¬ 
quent.  and  T  began  to  get  belter  sleep.  The 
strained,  wearied  feeling  of  the  body  from 
which  I  had  long  suffered  deported,  and  with 
it  the  mental  depression  under  which  I  had 
labored.  Throat  trouble  i cent  away,  and  / 
had  a  decided  increase  in  lung  power.  My 
good  appetite  returned,  my  digestive  organs 
'disposed  of  all  the  .food  1  gave  them,  I  was  as 
good  as  new  *  *  *  * 

I  have  since  engaged  in  my  old  duties  with 
more  than  my  former  activity.  aDd  often  in 
the  open  air,  without  any  throat  trouble. 
I  attend  without  difficulty  to  the  details 
of  my  large  photographic  business.  I  can 
work  as  a  general  t  hing  about  seventeen  hours 
iu  a  day,  and  my  work  seldom  tires  me. 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  O.mjgen.''  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  iu  Consump 
tion,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases,  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pa¬ 
len,  1109  Girard  St ,  Philadelphia.—  Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday.  July  25,  1885 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  “regular”  wheatislj^c  lower;  No. 

2  Spring,  %c.  lower;  No.  2  Red.  J^c.  lower: 
Corn.  14 c.  lower;  Oats,  ^c.  higher;  Rye, 
steady;  Pork.  10c.  lower.* 

Sale*  ranged'  July  RTV^c-aSriiir  August, 
SSV4'i*W*4e' ‘’eoteniber,  flO'd'-s'lDfr-  Vo.  9  Spring,  3*5<p:- 
Vo  "  do,79'.d®R0e  •  Vo.  9  Red  "SWcffllHp  Vo.  3  Rod, 
87'««'!WV.  f’on* -Moderately  netw?  and  firm:  Cash, 
■nip- Julv.  tRAiSWa:  Aue-ust  45U®4’!fcr  Sontemher,  at 
o*vc  RTf-tlrd  nnd  higher  for  the  rear 

option,  with  xt-oog  buying;  cn«h  3?c  .inly.  3t"«*ws<e; 
August.  Strut-  mber'.,ri.(V5*25*i'e.  **TF  Firm: 

No?  S«Vo  Ft.AXS re'  Steady  No  1  SI  ?4  Vp.«iP«*K. 
Qute* a*i<l slea-iv  cash  *iil?ii'»*in?9-  augaiovo-sinsse: 
Sopternh'-r.  *11*  SOtfMOSS,  LAltn-  Quiet  Sales  ranged: 
Ciuh,  **  'oVi-stiC.  «V  Autrust.  VV.**!  OV-  September, 
jtfiRS  mtne.  Rox-i.-Me  *■?«  -3*eartv.  Prv  Sai<e<l  *9>onl- 
Hon,  nt  •(  IV -1  9S  short.  Clear tdrtps,  •*  VMM  1*.- Short 
Rth  s'ltes.  (Ti*  Catti  tt  Rest  grades  are 

stronger  RhltiplBi;  Ut-t’s.  l.iv  to  ',rw'  lbs,,  *s  so® 
fi 00-  1.-W1  to  \35fl  tb«„  Wan  jv  9'M  to  ’.Vi  |ho  ,*t  fi*® 

5  ?v  sf  O'  ker«  aud  feeder*.  •3754*450-  cows,  hullo  aud 
mixed.  *9 ‘YUM  t'u  Texnus  mm  fed,  Si  ?'®5  10;  Grass- 
era,  «  7v»4  10.  ffoos-  Market  heavy  and  lewf'e  low¬ 
er:  Roush  mixed.  *4  10  •»  Mil  oneltlngnrtrt  shipping, 
st  40^4  Vi-  light.  *1  "0*1!  eft.  tdetpa  »3  00«4  95.  Snf.F.r 
Market  slovr:  natives  at  <7  00:24  00.*  Texans,  *2  00® 

3  50. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  2c  lower.  Corn 
lc.  lower.  Oats,  ll^c.  lower.  Pork.  15c.  lower. 

Wheat.  —  Unsettled,  Inrger  receipts  than  were  ex¬ 
pected  nnd  pressure  to  sell  broke  prices  iC’Tic. 
enrlv.  Inter  there  was  a  partial  recovery,  but  the 
market  fp'l  ntT  again  and  closed  below 

yeaterdav-  Vo  •>  Hn,  east*.  si^WNe;  July.  9«74e.; 
August  *ii-Vef,»'vR)6e-  September.  *’4»t  00  h;-  October, 
Si  tliw-a-t  ftj‘4.  No  3  Red.  cash.  «V,  asked.  Cons— 
Pull  and  n  traettonoff:  No  2  mixed. en«b,  43Vi®43.5<c: 
July.  »36<|C  dngn«t,  4.3?*'V4Sl4e:  September  485*® 
450*0-  No  9  while BBlXCd,  |<uip»47c  Oat*- Dull  No,  2 
mixed,  cash.  ?ini«*3lt!.  bid  Ancn-t  \>'u*e  hid- year, 
93Ue.  Rvy,  dull  at  54c.  EGQ8.  Fpaxskkd- 

Duli  «l  #I.1S.  Md.  cast),  nnd  Anglin'.  Wool,  Arm  and 
higher-  tub  washed,  ?0C'*3,C*  ntiwush-'d.  lOVJOWo: 
Texas,  luo-.SIWe.  PO*K.  *10  'no JO  75,  Cattik  Good 
corn-fed  native  steers  continue fl'in  wantedatAswfi- 
grnsi  natives,  *4  95®5on-  good  native  butchers’ 
steers,  *4W!®S:  mixed  butchering  Stuff,  *!  ''■fit.i  00; 
Bt»ekers  and  feeders.  *3  2.V»4  w-.  grass  Tcxnns.  *3® 

4  411-  do,  cow*.  «2  75-»3  >5,  Fitrri-  -Rcarce.  and  good 
to  choice  mutton  wauterl  at  «:l  ine»3 '0-  common  to 
medium  *9  0’w»3*  Texan*.  *’  fH^S-  l»ttlbs,  *2  tu®4  50. 
Hoaa  -Yorkers,  at  #4  r,o<a4  70-  Packing,  at  SI  30@4  45; 
butchers*  at  S4  00®4  75. 

Rostov — nuAtx — Corn — In  steady  demand,  and 
price*  are  firm.  Steamer  Yellow  quoted  af  57 14® 
RSp,:  do,  mixed  nt  ST^Tln'c-  High  mixed  at  5 «^® 
Ml.-,  au,1  Vo  Grade.  't^TTe,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
stendv-  sales  of  No.  1  white  and  barley.  4’*m®4r*v  No. 
9  whit*-.  40'.*10Ue;  VO.  3  »»d  of  ml*ed  at. 

too,  p.>r  bushel.  Rvb  -Small  sates  at  sav***-.  per 
bushel  Hat  axp  S-tMAW-rho'ec  grades  of  *-av 
hnn-  been  In  demand  nr  *2"«-?3  Ml  *»  ton  fair  to  good, 
*17  0) -*9(1  (|0-  tin©,  poor.  *1 1 00*1500.  Rye 

straw  Is  he’d  ut  22nn®?2*0  for  chalet*  sw»le  bay 
at  *11  (4V»t3()f  per  ton.  0®t  straw  at  •*<’  «0«»11 00  per 
top.  PRonrcK. — View  UiT*icn — Northern  cream¬ 
ery  tM-V)l»c.  per  1*.  for  extra  I’c.  for  good 

tft  choice  •  Northern  dnlrv  —  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
m-mi  choice  to  extra.  IV/M'c  :  fair  to  ‘good.  19® 
14c- romm on.  O'* lie.  ner  t-  Western  creamery,  ’7® 
18r,  for  extra  :  lR'»,7c.  for  choice;  I2®l*n.  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  ■  Imitation  creamery.  V.’-R-lSc  for 
choice-  choice  ladle  packed.  i(Vai?c.  per  It:  fair  to 
good.  f.»Pe-  choice  dairy  f-'lr  to  good  do. 

Iky *inr  R  it.  f’HKt:*K—NPw  York,  choice  to  extra  7i*'<a> 

RU.c:  common  to  good.  4(«7-'  Vermont,  choice  to 
extra,  R'jr'-Wc-  common.  4*fr-  Western  choice  to 
extra  nt  5®8c-  common  to  good,  nt  3  ’*-c-  and  skims. 
1l»«Se-  Sage  cheese  »»  °C,i»Wfc,  Krsns  Fresh  Cane, 
at  (5 V^c  Eastern  nr  iv-  New  York  nnd  Vermont, 
at  l4W14'<.e-  *Wt-»lern.  at  l*,.'»l'>Ue-  Provincial.  t.3®l4c. 
RttAKB  Choice  i’un-1  picked  r*e«  *•  *»V»1  K’>  *'  hti,  large 
do.  do,  at  *1  Ni-  medium,  choice,  at  «i.45'i»*.'n.  do, 
screened,  *1  9IVAI -to-  ye  low  c-ves,  Improved.  *135® 
195-  Red  kidneys,  b'  av»!  on  Canada  peas.  OOcOltl  15 
per  bushel  for  common  to  choice.  Green  *■•-**.  *115 
t«l  Ml.  Potato v*  -New  potatoes  range  from  *2  50  to 
*3  iv)  per  barrel.  PROvtStotffi  Pork — We  quote 
extra  prime  nt  *105tVf**'t  00  per  barrel-  mess  at 
*11  mwm?  00  P  hbl-  Bo*tOn  long  cut  Hear.  *I3«13  95: 
do,  short  cut.  *J3  95(5*13  Ml:  do  backs,  *13  WhSil 4  00: 
jo,  Jean  enHs  *l*fHV*'aiV  Beef  Western  mess,  *10 
firiiiMi  ner  barrel-  Western  plate,  *1* (¥V»i? so-  do- 
extra  plate.  »I3®14.  Hams —Western  smoked.  9®10c 
per  pound-  Poston  smoked,  9®10c.  Lard — Western 
choice,  7i*®7*-i'e.  per  pound-  do,  steam,  ?®7H|c;  City 
rendered.  7®7>tfc,  per  pound. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Saturday,  July  25. 

Special  crop  reports  from  all  the  winter 
md  spring  wheat  growing  States  to  the  Rural 
lome  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Rtate  that  in  the 
Northwest  the  winter-wheat  situation  in  gen- 
?rally  considered  favorable,  but  Michigan 
ilone  raises  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  1884.  In 
southern  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri.  Kansas, 
I’eunessee  aud  Kentucky,  there  has  been  no 
mprovement  in  the  past  30  days.  In  the  lat¬ 
er  two  States  the  millers  are  buying  old 
a- heat,  to  start  up  their  mills.  The  grass  crop 
if  the  Northwest  will  not  equal  that  of  1884. 
Hats  stand  bountifully.  Corn  shows  great 
mprovement. 

The  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  says  it  is  not 
magnifying  matters  iu  the  least  to  say  the 
igricultural  and  pastoral  products  of  Texas 
for  the  present  year  will  reach  in  value  not 
less  than  $125,000,000.  The  acreage  under 
mltivation  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Splendid  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  al¬ 
ready  beeu).' harvested,  and  although  recent 
rains  have  partly  injured  the  yields,  the 
returns  are  still  greater  than  ever  before  iu 
the  history  of  the  State.  So  full  is  the  corn 
yield  that  it  is  not  believed  it  will  command 
more  than  from  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel. 
There  are  at  least  1,000.000  hoed  of  fat  ‘cattle 


Nxw  Vong.  Saturday,  July  25.  IR35 

Suit A*n  Psovibkiv*  -** **tlll)*t*1'  w!fh 
ensb  pncen  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Wheat  la 
irfcSc.  lower-  No  3  Red  is  lc.  lower.  Co”s  —  Ungrad¬ 
ed  mixed  Is  1  We,  lower:  do,  white,  unchanged. 

Vtoi-a  Vvtr.T>  a»tv  mvai  — Ktonr  (Junratlnns-  Fine 
t?  40®3  Ml-  Supt'rflne.  •*25<B3  t*>-  Extra  No  9  *3  t\5® 

4  10-  Good  to  Knepv  Extra  "late.  *3  35®4  Oh  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4  MM.5  *)  epmnv'n  to  Folr 
vxtrn  Ohio,  *9  MF1-  Good.  *|ii5»4in:  Good  to 
Choice.  *4  504*9  95.  Common  Extra  Minnesota.  *3  «5® 
tike  Clear,  (i  mat”'  rve  mixture.  00®  4  50; 
Dfra'eh*.  *1  «V»5 95-  patent  *1  75«s  »*•  baker'*  cx*ra, 
*tno**5<0  wt.  Louis  common  to  fair  exirn.  *3h5«4 00; 
fair  to  good  *4  l-wiMi  «OOd  to  very  choice.  *495® 

*t  5tt;  patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *1  55® *5  Mi- 
Citv  51111  extra  for  West  Indies.  »•,  iVw»*5  *0:  South 
America.  *5  1(1° *5  2fi.  Market  closing  quiet  MnnTP- 
yn-c  Ft.oDB  —  Common  to  good  extra  *3  75®4  15; 
good  to  choice  do.  **  I  »<5’»5  SI.  Ft  ora-  Runor- 

ftne.  A3  no-y  lbi  the  latter  «n  extreme  for* choice 
Kfvp  Quoted  for  40  to  50  lbs  *15  (KFrlT  on-  sc  lbs  at 
•  15  50®!’  Ml-  100  Ip*  at  *17  50*20  Shariat  at  #204*22. 
Ry.-  ft-pil  at  *1«  Colt*  Mfai.  —  Brand TW toe.  *3  35, 
tt  tinted  at  $3  25®3  35,  ntil  Yellow  Western  at  #3  00® 
*3  80. 

GeAttt. —  tViiKAV.—  No*  2  Northern  35c-  ungraded 
Duluth  07Vfe-  Ungraded  Winter  red.  82®Src:  New 
Red  Southern.  *'.01  •  No,  8  Red.  dJQAiw,.  Ungraded 
Winter  Rpd.  9p»*t  01*f-  Soft  No.  9  Rod.  *-®’  en«4; 
No,  9  Red  for  July  awhi  +'Gilic-  do,  for  A  xenst.  !>94*c® 
*1  nou:  do.  fn*  Beidemher.  W  01V'**  tW4<’  do.  for  °c- 
tober  4t08W-»1  (VMi' d-*  for  Vovemh-T  »l  0*»4<»1  OfiV*; 
do  for  December.  •’  OTVtWT  03-  do.  D>r  Vlareh,  «1  I’K: 
do'  for  Juno,  *|  '6M.  RW- Quiet  and  uteady. 
Western.  54->*0c  Cauada.  71®7?lec  State.  73®94V6c. 
Rak'fy  Dot*  »nd  nominal.  HrtWfT  Mat. r.— Quiet 

and  steady,  with  small  sale*  two  rowed  State. 

70c-  six  rowed  do,  7V®°9c  Canada.  35®ffv  Corx.— 
Ungraded  mixed  «»’Wr  No.  9.  do  -is*  v -  in 
elevator.  atlo"t-  High  mixed,  53c.  afloat:  un¬ 

graded  White,  Ate.  •  float-  No  9  mixed  for  July.  5Uy® 
5>ih,e  do.  Tor  Ai’gu't.  MUiw51*w  do.  for  Sep' ember, 
5?W®59l£r-  to,  for  October.  5'v*»N3V4C.  cut*— No.  3, 
mixed  nt  35c:  No  9  at  3*'U®«5«4C  Iu  elevator,  37c. 
aflon*:'  No  1  nominal  at  37c  No.  white  3°e-  No. 
4  Hfl-iaWe  No  1.4V*  mixed  Western  ’n'»3'tr  white 
do  :iu-*44e-  white  State,  4"<S»4»f  9  mixed  for  July, 

s-AVj/xvAfc  do,  for  August.  32V$@S7%e-  do,  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  anw®3tK©. 

He*s«  -  Quotations  ore  •  Marrows.  *1  50®1  59U  ; 
medium*.  *1.45)  pea,  1140;  red  kidney,  $180;  white 
kidney,  *!  <-0®l  65. 

Peak.— Greenlarelquoted  at  $1 25.1 
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PROviflioNs.  PoRK  Quotations:  ill  25  ror  uninspected 
mens,  and  ill  50®  *u  75  for  inspected  do:  in  soai2(J0 
for  family  ruess-  si 225®  4  25  for  clear  back,  (the  lat¬ 
ter  for  fancyi.ano  49  50  for  extra  ortme.  Dukssed 
Hoos— Sales  at  sogc.  for  bacon,  fit$e  for  llitbt 
average”,  and  C^c.  for  v>lg»-  Oct  Meats  Pickled 
bellies  U  ft,  overage,  64  c  do,  12  lb*,  average.  64se; 
pluk'e'l  hams,  ll-JftXitOYlo:  City  plcklrd  shoulders, 
quoted  at.  -5c  smoked  do, 6c;  pickled  hams,  HHa&NWjc: 
smoked  do,  I14®llftc.  Mumi.xs— KcrCbleuWo delivery, 
duotatl  ns  arc  for  short  clear,  rt.lOes  abort  rib.  5.90c; 
long  clear, 5.80c  dry  salted  shoulders.  4.(15c.  Here  - 
Quotations  ore.  Kxlra  Inula  mut,  » 17:319:  extra 
mess  in  barrels  at  iiu  01-  packet,  illooaiaflO  lor 
barrels;  family,  ii?s»l3t)u  Hkkk  h  sms— Quoted  at 
$22 R. I  here  and  *21 50  at  the  West,  Larp— Cot) tract 
grade  ou  the  spot  closed  at  6.80e.  July  upllou  closing 
*.'80  August  option  at  fl.77to8.18c:  September  option 
at  >  Sitdn 9 to;  October  option  at  7JKe«7.Kci  Novem¬ 
ber  option  dosing  at  0.95<<»7i!,  Her  ember  option 
closing  at  fl  92(1*6  9flo.  The  year  option  cloHed  uoiul- 
nal.  t:lty  strain  Ik  about  steady  at  6  flic.  Refined  la 
dull  Quoted  at  $7  05e,  for  Continent  and  *7  436*780 
for  South  American. 

BfTTRR  —  Quotations  are1  tireaniery  —  Eastern, 
19to20c:  Wesiern,  l«.,t  19e  :  Elgin,  17.«19c  :  State 
dairy,  half  firkins,  ums,  best,  ii*nc.  do,  half  firkins, 
tubs,  extra  fine,  at  13c-  do,  half  firkins,  tubs,  good, 
at  UtoHe-  do,  Walsh  tubs,  prime,  at  I5e  do.  Welsh 
tubs,  good,  at  14c;  do  tuus,  poor,  at  l2c<*13e  • 
Western  imitation  creamery,  best,  at  16c  ;  do, 
good,  at  1  Itolic;  Western  d-lry  due,  at  l.i'aiHc;  do, 
ralr,  at  lOailc;  Western  factory,  best,  at  lie:  do, 
poor,  6to7e. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia.— Market 
steady.  Quoted,  extra  creamery,  at  l!i<&2bc  Western 
do,  at  19«i20c:  receipts,  l,3W.  Prom  Chicago.— Market 
steady;  extra  creamery  at  16*161*0. 

Cueesk.  Quotations:  state  factory,  full  cream, 
fancy,  at  Hj-jc  good  and  flue.  7®84*e:  for  fair  to  good, 
KNteth-kc  night  sklins  at  fitoOc:  Ohio  factory  flai,  flue 
at  6^c:  do,  good,  6.»iil*c  do,  common  at  4St®5^ic. 

At  the  Mercantile  Exchange  the  following  tele¬ 
grams  were  received-  From  Philadelphia— Market 
llrm:  Cheddars,  quoted,  at  8-kc;  receipts,  600  boxes. 
From  Chicago  Market  steady ;  Cheddars  at  71<.@ 
7fco 

Eoos.—  Quoted,  loss  off,  State,  fresh,  at  13*140; 
Canadian,  l3*i3Hjc;  Westeru,  12*121*0. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  krotn  Philadelphia— 
Market  steady.  Quoted  at  13*110 ;  receipts  1,200. 
Prom  Chicago— Market  steady;  quoted  at  lie. 

Live  Port/ray  -  The  quotations  are  as  follows  • 
8priug  chickens,  per  lb,  licafuc  fowls,  Jersey, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  ft,  12c:  do,  Wesiern, 
!U*tol2c-  southern  do.  Itj*®t3c  do,  roosters,  old.  u  a 
12c  turkeys,  per  lb.  9u,10c;  Western,  per  pair.  50  ATSe: 
geese  Western,  per  pair  at  $1.25*1  MJ.plgeous,  per 
pair,  2 'si 35c; 

Dukmxkd  Poultry.— Turkeys,  usatlo- ehleken»,Phll- 
ndelphta,  large.  ZTotoflOc,  per  lb,:  State  imd  Western, 
per  lb,  VOairc,,  do,  Western,  scalded,  I6<tisc:  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  prime,  I8!*®14e;  do.  Jersey,  IStollc: 
State  and  western,  12t*gp>'c  squabs,  white,  it  doz  . 
$2  15*3  U0-  do.  dark,  per  doz.  $2. 

Game— English  snipe,  per  dozen  at  $2®2  25:  plover, 
per  dozen,  at  $1 30*2. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  amt  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  8  gu  gnt 

Strict  Or llnnry .  8  7-16  8  9-16  8  9-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  9W  134  mn- 

Strlcl  Good  Ordinary .  996  9«  aiu 

lew  Middling .  9  15-16  10  1-16  10  1-16 

Strict  Low  Middling .  1016  inu  lliu 

Middling, .  1U4  lin*  ui£ 

Good  Middling .  10  7-16  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  109*  iu9t  Kisr 

Middling  Fair.... .  11  IIU  ||u 

. •;  t*«  114*  119* 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  796  I  Low  Middling... .  Rl< 
Strict  Good  Ord..  s  5-16  I  Middling  ..........  914 

Frpsh  Fbcits.  San  Bias  cocounut»  at  $31*35,  and 
Barueou  do,  $JU  lit.  Apples— Maryland  red,  V  bushel 
crate,  <lka85ct  do.  green,  per  bushel  crate,  5*1*750 
Norfolk  and  North  CoroUnu  green,  per  hair  bbl,  7 tea 
$1  Peaches -Georgia  and  S  »uth  Caroll  m,  prune  to 
fair.  P  3  to-busb  crate,  SOCaSl  Tennessee,  i  s-hy. 
bushel  crate,  7'ca$1  5;  North  Carolina,  choice,  per 
bushel  crate,  $L5h4tJi!  do.  po  <r  to  fair,  V  bushel 
crate,  VJewii  0t>  Maryland,  F  bushel  crate  7.V-**1  25' 
Plums- Wild  goose,  Georgia,  cto  omdiel  crulc  30c  » 
$1:  do,  Maryland,  V  quart,  vklOc-  do.  North  Oaro- 
llna,  p  quart,  8*  U)e:  rtracli,  Maryland,  do,  do,  I  jic. 

(  lu  rries  -  A  t  !,tern  New  York,  prime.  llU-l?u:  do, 
fair  to  good,  s  aide  sour,  SotoN*  per  it.,  Kaspbcrrlca  - 
Antwerp,  up  river,  *  .8  to  quurr  cup,  3.f  c-  native,  do, 
do,  do,  l-tci  quart  do,  2  423*0  do,  do, do,  4-to  quart  do 
IVii.'e-  do,  Jersey,  V  pint.  31* ate  llraudvwlne,  do,  do, 
do.  l*3c  do,  do,  p  quart.  9 alec  do,  Maryland .  » 
pint.  4to3u  do.  do.  «'  quarf,  UalOe  blackcap,  up¬ 
river,  to  quart  cup,  3t*to4c:  do,  Jersey,  per  pi  l, 
8H;.ttc;  do,  Delaware,  do,  do.  i>*  *  tc  do,  Maryland  ami 
Delaware,  ^  auari,  ir«K*c  HdukU'ncrrfoB— Stpiwan 
gutik  Slountnfn.,  V  box.  <1  25  Jersey .  per  box,  $1* 
$1  12:  do,  ’er  quart,  ‘/(loicc.  31  ary  land,  per  quart,  7<<a 


me,  per  erate.  at  $131  50  do,  common,  per  crate. 
5<lreo75c-  Southern  Jersey,  per  bush,  box,  at  SI  50@1  75: 
Philadelphia,  per  basket,  JPe.ftSl-  Maryland,  per 
crate,  $1503175-  Keyport,  per  bushel  box,  *17532. 
Turnips— Russia,  per  bbl,  *1 003*1  2i:  White  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches.  $2  5034. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  July  25,  1S85. 

Beeves.— Sales,  -Ohio  Steers,  1,426  Tb,  at  $6  41:  do, 
1,426  ft,  a:  46  lfi;  do.  1,091  lb.  at  *5  60;  do,  1,247  lb,  at 
$5  60:  do,  1  085  ft.-,  at  $1  55.  Stag,  I, '200  lb.  at  $150.  Bulls, 

1.B50  lb,  at  U6c.  State  Steers.  1,202  ft,  at  *5  20:  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stable-fed,  do,  i,2fi3  tb,  at  $"■  85:  do,  1374  it-,  at 
*5  60,  Chicago  steers,  1.446  tb.  at  *6  43;  do,  1,300  lb,  at 
$6  05:  do,  1,870  lb.  at  $5  90; St.  Louis  do,  1,077  lb,  at  $5  80. 
Texans.  $18  lb.  at  $4  95;  do,  915  ft  at  41  90-  do.  918  ft.  at 
Si  85  do,  947  ft,  at  $4  Rltf-  Indiana  do,  1.136  P,  at  $5  25; 
do  1,106  ft.  at  *5  45;  Illinois  do,  1,328  1b.  at  $6  20:  do, 
1,341  ft ,  at  $6  l«:  do,  1,203  ft,  at  605;  do,  1,210  P,  at  4602: 
do,  1,220  lb,  at  81  90;  do,  1,2(4)  3,  at  *3  88;  do,  1,288  if ,  at 
$5  30;  Virginia  do,  1,077  ft,  at  81  65:  do,  1,082  ft.  at 
$3  36 ‘4  do,  1,100  ft,  at  *5  35-  Stale  do,  l,?5l  ft,  ut  $5  75, 
Ohio  and  Indiana  steers  mixed.  1,289  ft,  at  $6  15  do, 
1,201  ft,  at  *6  00  do,  1,291  ft,  at  $5  67W- do,  1.073  ft,  at 
iM-1:  cow  s  1.1211  ft,  at  *36.5;  do.  1,201  ft-  at  $5  35  do, 
1.2V  ft,  nt  .50  do,  I  080  ft;  at  «5  32  V  do.  ',216  ft,  at 
is  25:  lows,  1,093  ft. at  $840;  itugh,  Lade  1b,  at  *500; 
Kentucky  steers,  1,134  ft,  nt  $6  4"-  do,  1.850  tr-,  at  *6  10. 
do.  1.13d  ft. at  *5flu  do,  9-6  ft,  at  $5  25:  Indiana  cows 
and  slags,  1.118  ft.nt  »4  30;  flo.  1,361ft,  at  *3  90;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  •‘Stockers,”  l.oit  ft ,  at  1 1 30, 

Calves.— Mixed  calves,  mo  tb,  5i*c,  do  191  ft,  $5  10; 
Buttermilk  ralvcs,  19-1  ft,  $2  Ro-  do.  213  V.  21<c-  veals, 
151  ft,  fl'*c  do.  172  ft.  Be:  ilo,  lit  ft,  544c  fed  calves, 
108  it,  4c  mixed  do,  217  ft-,  5c,  Buttermilks  ami  gras- 
sers,  203  ft,  2‘*c. 

SHKEf  Ago  Lambs  -  Total  receipt*  for  six  days 
39,177  head,  against  11,073  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Kentucky  lambs,  63  ft,  ftq>e  d»,  tS  ft,  ic  do, 
62  lb.  54lc;  -o, 6,  ft,  5e;  Kentucky  sheep. 95  ft,  M*c; 
do.  1e‘j  ft,  Aye;  do,  93  lb,  94*0  do,  104  ft,  Otoe;  Ohio 
sheep,  93  t»,4(*c:  West  Virginia  lambs,  56  ft.  5c: 
Kentucky  do.  59  tb.  r.Qc  Virginia  sheep,  r6  tb,  3ldc; 
Western  do  107  ft,  -lev  Virginia  lambs  58  ft,  5lic' 
Ohio  sheep  99  ft,  I-Tjc;  do.  s3  ft.  4e:  Virginia  d  ■,  s9 
ft.flQc;  Ohio  do.  7R  ft,  -u*c  Virginia  lambs,  52  ft, 
44ye.  do.  5«  ft,  4Kr;  do.  55  ft.  5c:  do.  60  Tb,  5>*c: 
Indiana  sheep,  96  ft.  is  Peuu«vlvanla  do,  90  ft, 
Stye-  do,  lambs,  54  ft,  5e;  Jersey  do,  62  ft,  fl**e; 
do,  ewe-,  123  ft.  31*e:  Kentucky  Iambs,  CO  ft,  r-Sie; 
Western  sheep,  Us  ft,  ^c;  do,  93  it.,  te,  do,  112  ft, 
$3  80:  do,  114  ft,  34*c. 

Hogs.  -Total  receipts  for  sLx  days  26,520  head, 
against  2" ,'59  head  for  the  same  time  last  week 
Nominally  firm  at  4^6u.5(6c. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTA  !5LIWIIF,I> 

S.  H«  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N  A .  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  bo  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp  ng  earns,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rcral  new'-Yobker 
Irving  National  Rank,  etc 


CELERY  PLANT'S. 

For  Sale- White  Plume,  15  et.s.  per  doz  :  To  els.  per 
WO  Half  Dwarf,  Dark  Ci  IruSou,  Boston  Market,  and 
Golden  Dwarf,  at  15r.  per  doz  :  'Oc  per  WO.  Special 
rates  on  larger  quantlM  s  By  mall,  20c.  per  loo  ex 
tra.  Willie  T.  Head,  Box  I3i,  Greenwich,  Cos*. 


New  Brunswick,  X.  J  ,  1  hour  from  N.Y.on  Pa.  K.  R. 

Year  beQint(tnuminatlonafor  admission)  Sept-  16, 1885, 

Sloiiti  Prizes  lor  Beat  (Clitsslcali  Entrance 
ExiLtninationij  lot,  74100  SI  00  Ctukli 
Jd,  S350  1 850  Cush  i. 

Sixteen  Profcssorn:  no  Tutors.  i',la*slcal 
course  full  anil  thorough.  Additions  to  Scientific 
Apparatus.  Amp*e  provision  for  elective  work  In 
History,  Physics  atm  Chemistry  dnrlttg  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  French  and  flertuau  Text-hooks 
used  in  History  and  r*0ieucr, 

SCI6  NTIFIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  New  Jersey  Stale  College  to  Promote  Ag¬ 
riculture  (ln(l  the  Mechanic  Art. 

10  SCHOLARSHIP*  FREE, 

(liven  by  the  State  to  deserving  young  men. 
Apply  t->  the  County  Superintendent  of  Education, 
or  to  the  President  of  the  Collage. 

'  practical  Sci>  o title  school  of  high  grade.  Two 
courses  of  four  years  each.  '‘Engineer!,  g  and  Me¬ 
chanic.*"  nod  "Agriculture  and  C'b  mlstry.' 

Thorough  work  with  constant  field  practice  In  En 
gineerllm  and  Surveying.  Careful  laboratory  work 
In  Chemistry,  with  full  apparatus  for  each  student. 
A  well-equipped  Astronomical  Observatory,  for  stu¬ 
dents'  u^e  Full  course  in  Draughting. 

FR  ENt  'Il  and  HER  >1  A  N  taught  with  n  view 


to  their  Practical  Ua«*. 

Special  students  in  Chemistry  nod  its  anpllcatlons. 
If  nro|M:rly qualified,  are  received  in  the  Lubormori 
rti  every  purtof  the  state.graduai-sare  filling  use 
fill  aud  prolluible  positions.  For  catalogues,  or  any 
information,  address  Librarian,  Kutgers  College. 

Merrill  Edwurds  (lotos,  Ph.lt.,  I.L.O., 

President. 


(' HR  0.510  CARDS  10c.  12  Hidden  Name 
cards  10c.  47.  I.  REEIlAt  O,,  Nassau,  N.Y. 


GENUINt  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

SsHF  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Cheapest  and  Beat  In  the 

tv^  I  world.  Illustrai-  r  _ 

ed  circular  free.  F— — 2 

W  A.w.steveas  k  Sonf^T T,',- 

^  Auburn.  N.  Y.J  ”“**— 

Mon  lien  UlU  {Miner. 


Send  lOcts.  for  samples  of  Five  kinds.  Prices 
low.  R.  (i.  (‘  R I  ST,  New  IUarket,  Ind. 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYIAND 


The  Stutzman  Improved 

Best  Make  Tor  Fanners  aud 
Frau  (•rowers.  Within  the 

1r*acli  of  all.  Eight  *lze*. 
Price,  8S  lo  SIOO.  Address 

IIGONIER  MFG.  CO. 
LICONIER,  IND. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  A  Saw-Mill. 


OUH  LEADER. 


blorks,  2Ai-1ncu  arbor.  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  h,>ad  blocks  from  one  position 
50-Inch  solid  saw.  Ki  ft.  8-lnch  1-ply 
belting,  frcd-hclts,  canf-books, 
swage,'  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com- 

Slete  for  operation,  $l,lr<>  on  cars. 

ngltie  on  skldfl.  $UXi  less.  Engine 
wlUburn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keepnp  steam. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  w.  PATHS  Ac  80N!*, 
Elmira,  N.  Y..  Box  JS41. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 

SEED  WHEAT 

CROP  OF  1SS5,  READY  BY  JULY  10th. 

All  thchnrdy  and  Improved  varieties,  many  that 
have  withstood  rhe  past  winter  almost  entirely  unin¬ 
jured.  will  i,e  ready  for  delivery  by  July  luth  or  15th. 
Samples,  with  inoue  of  culture,  sent  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Jf.“J 

LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Cakes,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

This  Meal  is  the  product  of  pare  sound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  lu  other  names 
The  reason  ivbv  Linseed  .Meal  Is  the  most  nutrlc 
lous  of  all  foods  is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance: 

The  effects  Of  NlLrogenpu*  Foods,  such  as  Lissexd 
SIeal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follow?: 

1.  Fed  with  -traw  or  other  coarse  fodder  tney  ac- 
fib  ITS,0  value  as  food  not  attainable  In  any  otner'way. 

2.  They  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 
i ■  They  promote  s  healthy  activity  in  all  the  organs. 
5.  They  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

6.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  tu  a 
heal t by  condition  Unseen  Meal  has  bevn  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Its  spread. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  In  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Lissnen 
Mhal. 

»^~Plense  send  in  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices  Orders  will  be  prompt! y  filled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  portlets: 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
_  ,  Toledo  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Detroit.  Michigan. 

..  •  Evans  Ac  Co.,  Indianapolis,  lud . 

SI.  Paul  I  lim  ed  Oil  Co  .  St.  Paul.  51  Inn. 
Cincinnati  Linseed  Oil  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
AQKNCtKS  AS  FOLLOWS : 

T.  E.  F.  RANDOLPH  <e  CO..  iSti  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  E.  SOPER  <&  CO„  No.  2  and  i  India  St..  Boston. 

J.  CUSHINO  &  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KINO.  Norristown.  Pena. 

£thedam 

CENTRIFUGAL-  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  been  use  R  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialtv. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  auplv  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

KAIK1IAVKS,  MASS.,  C.  i.  A. 

Rrinri  y°ur  own  Bone, 

Ul  IIIU  Oyster  Shells, 

GKAHA  H  Flour  aud  Cora 
In  the  $-3  HAND  MIL  C* 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  tOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and*  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

On  application.  WILSON  J*«OS..  E.ntou,  Fa. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

AND 

CLAY  CRUSHERS. 

1*  BEST  W*o WE 


Aaare^s 

i.W.  PEN  FIELDS 
SOM,WlUuuiffl6j.*k 


P.  O.  Box 


1 MPROVED 

UYDTUULH^ 

Send  for  Circular  -  ml  Price  List  Address 
A.  GAWTIlllOP  &  SOX, 
Wilmington.  Del. 
Awarded  Medal  aud  Diploma  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 

- -ft  Newton  » improved HI  TIC 

, II  bolds  them  tlrnily .  W  U  W  \  I  C 
.  '1*1  draws  them  forward  when  lying 

down,  pushes  back  w  hen  standing, 
y  gives  freedom  of  htuui,  keeps  them 
clean  Send  for  Circular. 

JBKv  E.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia.  Ills. 


ROOFING  SLATE  5u.iu.' 

Black.  Strong,  and  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  all 

1838  PARRY  STRAWBERRY.  1885 

Has  again  surpassed  all  others,  Overoo be*t  varletir^ 
i*t  POMONA  NUil^ERlEH, 
and  reccIvedthrecmorrvntsTrftBMn'MSand  twomore 
SPECIAL  jiWaKPS  at  Moorestown,  Vineland,  aud  V 
5  ork  Strawberry  Shows  Also  the  fiust  pbkuil  m  ami 
swKKi*«rArBPRUKovcrallofhcrnew  varieties  at  Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  L  Sind  for  te»tUuunj  from  various 
Stales,  fill  grove*  Plants  now  nr acty,  Law  son  and 
hlcffor  Pears,  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry,  Grapes,  etc. 

c^vLr  “ Y-  ‘•*  ssfeS- 

TEG  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  1 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS  &  PARSONS.Addlson,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y. 


MAPLEWOOD  STACK  FABI 

HERD  Of  HOLSTEINS. 


18.12056  lbs.  from  March  2b.  1882,  ro  March  20.  1883. 

23.775J*  lbs.  „  May  28,  li«,  to  May  28,  1384. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  in 
which  will  be  found  representative- of  uearly  all  the 
Opted  families  In  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  herd.  Prince  >f 
Wayne  2d  738,  the  great  butter  bull,  and  Constantyn 
304b,  nlre  Constantyn  157  N  H,  B..  d«m  Betje  6-13  N.  H. 
B  .  (record  86  1bs.>,  granddam  Oude  Bet Je  t record  39 
lbs. i,  at  bead  of  herd.  Fifty  caives.  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  i7th.  F.  C.  STbV  EN.-fl,  Aitica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  !*ALE.-A  valuable  Farm:  2, pio  bearing  Fruit 
Trees  highly  cultivated:  2V$  miles  from  budson 
Terms  easy.  Address  A.  H.  FLACK,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Farms  —  Jlim  cllm«(e.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  ror  circular  4.  O.  Bl  Ifflifl.  Ontmlln.  v*. 

Choice  Ontario  Farm  Lumls  In  the  Niagara 
and  London  Districts  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  KNOTT, 
ELJIE  Sc  CO.,  48  Adelaide  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 


IS  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  to  PLA  XTER S’  H OE  CO 

Troy,  X.  Y. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


C.B.&  Q.R.R. 

j'  ‘  **'  '  t-i 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER* 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  &  CUT  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  ail  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  poinls  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  v,P,  &  Gem.  Man.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 


A  TEN  HORSE  POWER 
DRIVES  IT. 

Send  for  \  ^ 

Circulars  to  I 

CHANDLER  SSI 
&  TAYLOR,  1 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  «2! 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

■uthe  wmltiiW  5*k**K  Dol  KI.K  tikAKKO.  30  UOtbs. 
:SJ  »B|Cj5MJ',61kl'  ULAkiM^gaad  LM  LL  TILE  AD. 


(NION  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  ,51ill.  Feed  Cutters.  Ac. 
IV.  L.  BUY  1£K  A.  UKO.,  PULLADiiLPILLY,  PA. 
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THE  NEW  STATE  PARK 

HIS  year,  on  April  30,  a  bill 
passed  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  authorizing  the 
State  to  buy  the  land  border¬ 
ing  on  Niagara  River,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  for  a  free, 
public  park.  It  was  called 
the  Niagara  Falls  Park  Res¬ 
ervation  Bill.  Leading  men 
in  this  State  had  urged  their  legislators  for 
years  to  see  if  this  property  could  not  be 
bought  by  the  State,  that  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  might  be  kept  in  its 
natural  condition.  The  sum  of  $1,428,429.50 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  land.  The 
park  will  be  formally  opened  this  month, 
July  15.  After  that  time  all  can  go  near  the 
mighty  cataract  and  look  on  its  wonderful 
beauty  without  payinga  penny  for  the  privi¬ 
lege.  Heretofore  it  was  right  that  a  small  fee 
should  have  been  charged  for  going  into  the 
park,  as  it  was  owned  by  people  who  kept  it 
in  fine  order  at  considerable  expense.  Goat 
Island,  which  is  included  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
Park  Reservation,  is  still  nearly  covered  with 
a  dense  forest. 

A  man  made  a  clearing  on  the  south  side  of 
this  island  many  years  ago,  and  lived  there  in 
a  leg  house.  He  kept  some  goats — a  rare  ani¬ 
mal  in  this  State  at  that  time.  From  this 
simple  fact,  the  island  took  its  name.  The 
smaller  islauds  near  this  are  also  included  in 
the  State  Park.  The  largest  of  these  are  Bath 
Island,  The  Lover’s  Retreat,  Luna  Island  and 
the  Three  Bister  Islands.  Goat  Island  divides 
the  waterfall  into  two  great  cataracts.  The 
part  flowing  on  the  East,  or  the  side  towards 
the  United  States,  is  called  the  American 
Falls:  and  that  on  the  west  side,  toward  Can¬ 
ada,  is  called  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  The  edge 
of  the  precipice  over  which  the  water  pours, 
is  worn  and  broken  away  until  it  is  hollowed 
back  in  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe.  The  tirst 
bridge  to  Goat  Island  was  built  by  Judge 
Augustus  Porter  in  1817.  It  was  a  great  and 
dangerous  work,  as  the  stream  was  broad  and 
its  waves  dashed  as  high  and  as  rapidly  then 
as  to  day.  It  was  a  wooden  bridge,  and  was 
swept  away  by  the  ice  the  next  Spring. 
Another  was  built  of  wood  in  1818.  “The  pres¬ 
ent  bridge  to  Goat  Island  was  built  in  1855.  It 
is  an  iron  one,  made  on  the  plan  of  Whipple’s 
iron  arched  bridge,  and  is  800  feet  long.  It 
has  four  arches,  each  90  feet  span.  It  is  27 
feet  wide.  It  has  a  carriage  way  feet  in 
width,  and  two  foot-paths,  each  separated  by 
iron  railings.  When  built,  it  was  probably 
the  largest  aDd  most  costly  bridge  in  the 
world,  owned  by  private  individuals.” 

From  the  early  settlement  of  New  York, 
Goat  IslaLd  has  been  owned  by  members  of 
the  Porter  family,  who,  to  their  credit,  have 
kept  it  in  its  original  beauty,  instead  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  of  various  wealthy  parties, 
who  for  years  have  wanted  to  buy  it  and  build 
manufactories  and  flour  mills  upon  it,  thus 
using  this,  the  finest  water-power  in  the  world, 
to  propel  machinery. 

Prospect  Park  was  bought  from  the  Porters 
in  1872  by  a  stock  company,  who  have  greatly 
improved  and  beautified  it.  It  was  once  call¬ 
ed  Point  View  and  also  Ferry  Grove.  This  is 
included  iu  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation, 
also  land  south  of  this,  on  which  are  hotels, 
a  mill  for  preparing  pulp  of  wood  for  paper¬ 
making,  and  some  stores  of  various  kiuds.  A 
ferry  bouse  is  in  Prospect  Park,  near  the  edge 
of  the  high  bank  of  the  river.  From  it  an 
inclined  railway  was  cut  down  to  the  water’s 
edge,  860  feet  below,  in  1845,  Persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  cross  to  Canada  get  into  an  open  car 
which  rolls  rapidly  downward.  It  is  fastened 
to  a  rope  which  draws  up.  Another  car  on  a 
parallel  track  goes  up  as  this  goes  down.  A  flight 
of  stairs  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  inclined 
railway,  but  it  was  only  used  a  few  years 
when  It  was  taken  away.  The  first  stairway 
leading  down  the  precipice  at  this  point  was 
built  by  General  Parkburst  Whitney  in  1817. 
Another  one,  more  substantial,  was  built  in 
1825.  This  was  used  until  the  incliued  rail¬ 
way  was  completed  iu  1845.  Small  boats  or 
barges  have  carried  people  across  the  river, 
rowed  by  skillful  oarsmen,  for  many  years 
without  loss  of  life  from  accident.  A  steamer 
called  '‘The  Maid  of  the  Mist”  is  now  used  as 
a  ferry-boat.  Sophia  c.  garrett. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


My  Dear  Uncle:— I  have  been  silent  a 
long  time,  haven’t  I?  and  I  guess  all  the 
Cousins  have  forgotten  me,  now  I  ask  for  a 
place  iu  their  memory  which  I  may  claim 
while  I  remain  a  Cousin. 

The  scenery  in  our  valley  is  in  its  grandest 
stage  at  present,  everything  is  so  lovely  I 
flowers,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  all  seem  to 


be  striving  to  look  prettiest.  Vegetables  are 
at  their  best,  and  so  good  after  doing  without 
them  so  long. 

The  mountains,  clothed  in  verdure  rising 
gradually  bill  after  hill  uutil  they  are  hills  no 
longer,  dotted  here  and  there  with  huge 
white  rocks,  are  grand  beyond  description.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  even  the  noted  Swiss 
scenes  can  be  more  beautiful  than  our  own 
here  in  Augusta. 

Uncle  Mark,  all  the  beans  you  sent  me ,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  rotted,  six  after  tfcey 
came  up.  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  win  a 
prize,  but  now  have  a  right  poor  show  for  it. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  being  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  about  us.  Next  time  I  bope 
to  be  more  successful. 

W e  have  decided  that  the  Rural  peas  are 
the  best  variety  we  have  and  by  far  the  earli¬ 
est.  Papa  harvested  his  rye  last  week :  it  is 
very  fine,  some  stocks  producing  29  heads. 

It  was  too  dry  for  the  wheat,  it  did  no  good. 

The  discussions  over  the  Johnson  Grass  have 
been  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
to  all  of  us.  but  papa  was  not  afraid  to  plant 
it;  it  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  other 
grasses  by  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre  of  the 
blade. 

Do  the  Cousins  know  if  they  let  the  bloom 
stock  of  au  apple  geranium  grow,  and  tie  it 
to  a  stick,  it  makes  a  lovely  vine! 

I  should  like  to  know.  Uncle  Mark,  if  it 
injures  rose,  apple  or  nutmeg  geraniums  to 
bloom,  if  so,  why?  I  know  it  weakens  the 
plant  to  mature  seed. 

Your  devoted  niece,  mamie  shipley. 

Augusta  Co. ,  Va. 

[If  not  allowed  to  mature  seed  the  blossoms 
will  not  injure  the  plants. — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— We  planted  the 
beans  you  sent  us  and  Papa  says  they  are  a 
very  eood  kind.  We  have  peas,  sweet  corn, 
and  melons  iu  our  garden.  The  farmers  here 
say  it  won’t  pay  to  plant  melons  as  they  are 
not  good. 

Marlboro  is  a  very  nice  place.  It  is  eight 
miles  above  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson.  We 
are*living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  about 
300  feet  above  the  river,  and  about  a  mile 
from  it.  The  country  around  here  is  very 
hilly,  rocky  and  stony. 

If  one  gets  up  on  a  hill  and  looks  around, 
he  sees  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  rasp¬ 
berry  patches,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
woods.  Further  off  are  high  rugged  mount¬ 
ains  covered  with  forests,  with  the  river  run¬ 
ning  this  side  of  them.  Your  nephews. 

BERT  and  NEAL  ECKERSON. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Many  people  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see  the  beautiful  Hudson  I  am  glad  you  can 
enjoy  its  scenery. — uncle  mark,] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  only  seven  years 
old  and  cannot  write  very  well  yet.  I  aru 
trying  very  bard  to  learn,  and  perhaps  next 
time  I  write  I  can  do  so  without  mamma’s 
help.  We  have  25  nice  little  lambs,  two  calves, 
some  little  spotted  pigs,  some  little  chickens 
and  a  shepherd  dog  that  will  go  and  get  the 
cows  all  alone;  a  cat  and  four  pretty  little 
kittens.  I  go  to  school  and  do  not  have  much 
time  to  work  in  my  little  garden,  but  I  get  one 
penny  for  every  dozen  of  eggs  I  bring  in. 

Your  little  nephew,  willis  c.  s khans. 

Ontario  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  a  little  girl  ten 
years  old,  I  enjoy  the  Cousins  letters  very 
much.  We  live  on  a  farm  one  mile  west  of  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  can  see  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake.  I  go  one  mile  to 
school  and  study  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  U.  S.  history.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  a  great  deal ;  have 
been  sick  and  had  to  stay  at  home  two  Sum¬ 
mers,  and  sometimes  the  snow  is  so  deep  I 
cannot  go  Winters.  Last  Summer  l  had  a 
little  vegetable  garden.  I  planted  my  vege¬ 
tables  In  rows  across  it.  They  were  about  ten 
feet  long.  1  had  one  row  each  of  lettuce, 
radishes,  parsnips,  carrots  and  salsify;  three 
tomato  plants,  four  rows  of  onions,  six  hills  of 
potatoes  and  three  rows  of  peas.  They  all  did 
nicely.  I  also  had  some  very  pretty  pausieB. 
Your  niece,  bertha  b.  sbmans. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— This  is  my  first 
letter  to  the  Rural,  and  am  glad  to  read  the 
letters  from  the  Cousins.  We  have  a  farm  of 
six  acres,  and  we  raised  from  it  last  year,  90 
bushels  of  potatoes,  45  bushels  of  onions,  300 
bushels  of  turnips,  200  bushels  of  carrots.  800 
heads  of  cabbage,  50  bushels  of  beets.  150 
bushels  of  ears  of  corn,  300  pumpkins,  seven 
bushels  of  beans,  five  bushels  of  sweet  corn, 
25  Hubbard  Squashes,  three  bushels  of  black 
raspberries,  10  bushels  of  apples,  25  quarts  of 
currants,  10  bushels  of  oats  and  three  tons  of 
hay.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  1  remain 
your  nephew,  erwin  meritt. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[If  every  six  acres  under  cultivation  yielded 


as  much  as  this  little  farm,  no  one  would  lack 
for  variety  or  abundance  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  grains.— uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  boys  are  so  busy 
I  will  have  to  write  you  of  our  work.  Wheat 
harvest  is  over,  and  the  crop  is  said  to  be 
very  poor  everywhere.  Oats  are  being  har¬ 
vested  now,  and  are  better.  The  orchard  is 
full  of  fruit,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
being  very  busy  next  month,  canning  and 
drying.  We  canned  a  good  many  cherries, 
using  a  seeder  to  stone  the  fruit,  and  it  was 
real  play  to  run  the  cherries  through  the  little 
machine.  I  could  seed  a  peck  in  seven  min¬ 
utes.  My  little  sister  Bailie  and  I  gathered 
dewberries  again  to  can  and  make  jelly.  Our 
flowers  are  not  looking  quite  as  well  as  they 
did  last  Summer,  still  we  have  had  a  good 
many  and  enjoyed  them  very  much.  A  great 
mauy  corn  poppies  came  up  in  a  bed  where  the 
seed  fell  last  year,  bloomed  early  and  made  a 
brilliant  appearance  in  the  Spring.  Some  of 
them  were  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
Dearly  all  different  from  those  we  had  last 
year.  Our  tuberose  did  not  bloom  last  Sum¬ 
mer:  we  kept  the  bulb  and  planted  it  again. 
May  we  look  for  it  to  bloom  this  Summer? 
Several  small  bulbs  formed  around  it,  which 
we  removed  and  planted.  When  will  they 
bloom?  Our  Niagara  Grape-vine  is  growing, 
and  we  have  58  vines  of  Concord,  Delaware, 
Maxitawny,  Agawam,  Rogers’  No.  4,  etc.  etc., 
all  full  of  grapes. 

The  grape  seed  seat  in  the  Rural  Garden 
Treasures  have  been  planted,  but  are  not  up 
yet.  A  lady  in  Farmville  sent  me  three  tine 
geraniums.  I  was  delighted,  as  well  as  sur¬ 
prised  .  Another  friend  gave  me  three  more, 
and  they  are  growing  nicely. 

Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  know  that  I  read 
and  try  to  improve  my  mind,  as  well  as  keep 
my  hands  busy,  so  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
books  I  have  read  this  year:  some  of  Gold- 
smitb's  “Essajs,”  “Ivauhoe,”  “Dickens’s His¬ 
tory  of  England, ”  “Palestine,  Past  and  Pres¬ 
ent,”  “Biography  of  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,”  and 
other  small  books.  I  always  read  the  Rural 
and  the  newspapers  papa  takes.  None  of  us 
have  ever  been  at  school .  We  recite  to  mam¬ 
ma,  read  to  her,  aud  listen  to  her  read  aloud. 
The  rats  and  moles  destroyed  so  many  of  our 
Lima  Beans  that  all  of  us  together  have  but 
27  vines,  so  we  cannot  enter  the  contest  for 
the  prizes.  We  were  greatly  disappointed. 
The  vines  have  reached  the  tops  of  the  poles, 
and  some  of  the  pods  are  two  inches  long. 
The  Carter’s  Stratagem  Pea  was  very  fine, 
but  the  hens  found  them  out,  so  we  did  not 
save  seed.  The  Rural  Corn  is  looking  well, 
aud  some  of  it  seems  to  be  very  early.  Your 
affectionate  niece,  anna  spencer  daniel. 

Prince  Edwards  Co.,  Va. 

[The  tuberose  may  bloom,  but,  having  pro¬ 
duced  the  small  bulbs,  it  is  not  likely  to.  The 
small  ones  ought  to  bloom  the  third  year. 
You  can  still  compete  for  the  prizes,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  offer  in  last  week’s  issue.  If 
you  have  but  one  vine  you  will  have  a  chance. 

— uncle  mark.] 


Uncle  Mark: — l  received  the  beans  all 
right.  They  nearly  all  grew,  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  We  have  about  45  acres  in  corn 
this  year.  We  did  not  get  u  good  stand,  so  it 
is  rather  thin.  Nearly  everybody  in  this 
neighborhood  had  to  plant  twice,  and  some 
three  times.  There  is  very  little  wheat  around 
here,  but  what  there  is,  is  plump  and  the  heads 
are  well  filled.  The  locusts  have  nearly  mined 
between  400  and  500  young  apple  trees  for  us. 
We  will  have  very  little  fruit  except  rasp¬ 
berries,  they  are  au  average  crop.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  some  of  the  Cousins. 
I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it  pleasant  all 
around.  Please  name  some  firm  that  buys 
such  roots  as  Mayapple,  etc. 

From  your  nephew, 

Vermillion  Co.,  111.  addison  Reynold. 

[McKesson  &  Robins,  91  Fulton  St.,  New 
York,  deal  in  such  roots  as  are  medicinal. 
Any  of  the  Cousids  who  wish  to  write  to  Addi¬ 
son  may  send  their  addresses  to  me  and  I  will 
forward  them  to  him.  uncle  mark.] 


Physicians  and 
Druggist*  Recommend 


BROWN’S 


BITTERS 


At  this  season  nearly  every  one  needs  to  use  some 
sort  of  tonic.  lit  ON  enters  into  almost  every  phy¬ 
sician’s  prescription  for  those  who  need  building  up. 

FOR  WEAKNESS,  LASSITUDE,  LACK  OF  ENERGY, 

Ac.,  Brown’*  Iron  Bitter*  has  NO  KQPAIo 

and  is  the  only  Iron  medicine  that  is  not  injurious. 

It  does  not  blacken  or  injure  the  teeth,  cause  head¬ 
ache  or  produce  constipation — other  Iron  medicines  do 


Dn.  G.  H.  BDtEXET,  a  leading  physician  of 
Springfield.  O.,  eaye: 

“Brown's  Iron  Bitten*  is  a  thoroughly  good  medi¬ 
cine.  I  use  it  in  my  practice,  and  find  its  action 
eioels  all  other  forms  of  iron.  Iu  weakness,  or  a  low 
condition  of  the  system.  Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  is 
usually  a  positive  necessity  It  ia  all  t  hat  is  claimed 

for  it.  - 

Genuine  has  trade  mark  and  crossed  red  lines  on 
wrapper.  Tithe  no  oilier.  Made  only  by 
BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Ladies’  Hand  Book— useful  and  attractive.'  con¬ 
taining  list  of  prizes  for  roclpciL  information  about 
coins,  etc.,  given  away  by  all  dealers  in  medicine,  or 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  8c.  stamp. _ 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP* 
DOCS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

’.  S.  Grovcrnm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 
it  ml  Boole  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fullon  St.,  N.  Y. 


"strong  ROOFING 

Easy  to  apply, does  not 
ru*t  or  rattle.  Is  also 
A  SUBSTITUTE  for 
PLASTER,  at  Half 
the  Cost.  CARPETS 
Vnnd  RUGS  of  same. 
— — -Catalogue  and  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  W.  H.  FAY  A  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


;|ls  WATER  j-PRODI 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  prnfita.pnces 
and  general  statistics.  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO, 

■  (*B<w  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


For  nearly  a  quarter  ol  a  century  Bradley  s  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  Ihe  best 
In  the  market.  Based  upon  no  yatue,  theoretical  princi- 
pies,  it  is  mil  »n  experimental  teittIUer,  ol  variable  compo¬ 
sition  n rut  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
valuo.  It  contains  all  the  elcrueois  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportion*  proven  by  on  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

•  Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

teilcy  Fertilizer  Co.,  rochesVeKsn.  y 

General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  Ml  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
ttrith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 


Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  have  received  the 
beans  you  sent,  aud  have  planted  and  poled 
them,  as  you  instructed.  Fourteen  of  them 
are  up.  The  cut  worms  are  bo  numerous  here 
that  1  have  to  make  paper  cans  without  any 
bottoms  or  tops,  aud  put  over  them,  pressing 
them  into  the  ground  from  one  to  two  inches. 
The  worms  never  climb  over  them,  and  unless 
one  chances  to  get  into  the  ring  with  the  can 
before  I  get  it  on,  iny  beans  are  safe;  we  use 
such  cans  both  on  cabbage  aud  potato  plants. 
If  some  of  the  Cousins  are  troubled  with  such 
pests  they  might  profit  by  my  experience. 
The  cans  are  made  of  building  paper.  Your 
nephew,  ruthvin. 

Stearns  Co.,  Minn. 

[I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  fighting  the 
enemies  of  your  beaus  successfully. — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino — HO  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . . . .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 23  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.f  per 

line,  minion  leaded . .  75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  York  nr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $3.00 

"  "  Six  months . 110 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid........  $8.04  (13*.  6d.) 

Franco.. . . .  8.04(16Kfr) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  (291$  f  r.) 


Any  oue  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy.  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  CPy,  N  Y. 
as  seoond-olass  mall  matter. 
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gtoch  ami  goultvg. 


iKIBKr  KID,  I'OLAMM'llt*. 
<l“">er  Whilr,  K>rk<hln  A  York 
diirv  IMe».  Soullni.iw  n.  CotooU 
«ml  (hf>:nt  Ikiwit  Shn'imnil  UmtK 
>™trh  l 'alley  Shepherd  ll.ir-  „r ; 
j  Kwjjl'oulirj.  xml  Tor  OUloit^t 
W.ATI.KR  ittUPKE  *  LOJklltFa 


-  ICKCOUIMCII  I’Kl/.K  KU'IXE. 

Cheater  Whitt!*'  Na  «  .It.  .  PoUmd- 
t  hlnu*.  unit  Imported  lit  rknMrer, 
l'riw.-AluticTS.  Bmt  rlrxitiA.  Podlerea 
wi:!i  n.  rv  aatoul.  Slrvnc,  healthy 
»t*«k  only.  Purity  guaranteed, 
er  ti  ...  .  —  Send  stamp  fur  Illustrated  Ciualunuu. 

V.  II.  n  urrlngton,  Breotur,  Box  S2t,  Went  Cheater,  1’u. 

GREAT  BARGAIN ! 

BEST STOCK  FARM 

IIM  IIVDIAMA 

1.-H  N<nv  FOR  SALE. 

Located  oil  Chicago, St.  Loula,  and  Plttunurgh  Rail 
roAil.  :«  miles  west  of  Logatisport.  and  2  miles  north 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.  Containing  1.HO0  -Acres  In  a 
square  body,  till  well  feured,  »Q<1  divided  by  erews 
iencee  Into  meadows  and  pastures  or  cottveulent 
size.  Oil  It  are  a  dwelliuK  house  of  medium  slice:  two 
other  houses  tor  tin;  help  employed  on  the  farm,  the 
largest  and  best  harn  In  the  state.  arranged  purpose- 
ly  tor  stock-  two  other  barns  for  horses;  hlio-k*mith- 
sliop,  ear  pen  tor-simp,  poultry  house,  tool-house  wa¬ 
gon  .tied,  »  eoruerlb  «'X4"  feet,  sluvp  shed,  ete. 
1  hero  Is  a  large  orehord.  coUBlrdiug  of  t»  variety  of 
aPMe.  pear,  and  peach  trees.  tin  t  an  abundance  of 
smull  fruit.  The  larm  1*  well  watered  and  specially 
adupU'd  for  raising  .-took  on  an  extensive  seal-. 

1  his  splendid  property  can  tie  him  slit  at  the  very 
ow  price  of  #‘4.1.00  l* K  If  Al’HU,  Including  aft 
Improvements  Ad.  re**  Fit  A  \  K  l‘  \  It  >|  H  l.EE, 
130  Deurborn  .Ht  reel,  Chicago. 

XHE  ONTARIO 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

FTJBLIC  SALE 

OK 

LIVE  STOCK, 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  4,  1885. 

A  large  number  and  variety  of  Cattle  and  Sheep 
rrom  the  new  Importations,  consisting  principally 
of  two  Bulls  ami  tnrec  Short-horn  Heifers:  two  Bulls 
and  two  Hereford  Heifers;  live  Bulls  mid  three  Aber¬ 
deen  roll  Heifers:  two  Bullsnml  one  Holstein  Heifer- 
tfeo  Bulls  and  three  Ayr  hire  Heifers:  one  Hull  and’ 
two  Jersey  Heifers,  and  three  Guernsey  Heifers- 
along  with  live  fat  Exhibition  Steer,  of  short  horn.- 
Hereford  ami  Aberdeen  Poll  crosses,  averaging  tf.iKX) 
Jos  A  number  of  Ootswol  ,  Udevster.  Highland. 
Cheviot,  oxtord,  Mimiw  .  Humps.,  and  »oulh  Down 
Barn-,  and  ,  w.  s.  Twelve  fat  wheat  ling  Wethers,  av¬ 
eraging  JlO  lb,.,  and  Berks  and  Essex  Pigs. 

No  rt-e-vt  whatever,  aud  easy  terms 
Pureluisu*  at  this  sale  cun  be  entered  for  the  Pni- 
vinejul  at  London,  and  the  Toronto  Indus! rial  Ex- 
oiDition 

Any  anluml  bought  to  be  rctulnod  for  hrocdliiK  In 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  will  be  delivered  free  on 
condition*  uatned  In  catalogue. 

Send  for  CutulogUo. 


HUswUattrau.s  guivertbing. 


Mrs.  Secretary  Bayard  it  rapidly  recov¬ 
ering. 

Daniel  Louis  Pette,  turfman,  who  owned 
Flora  Temple  and  other  flyers,  is  dead. 

The  poet  Whittier  is  one  of  the  three  sur¬ 
viving  signers  of  the  anti-slavery  declaration 
of  1833.  The  other  two  are  Robert  Purvis  and 
Elizur  Wright. 

John  Bright  writes  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  a  reform  in  the  British  laud  laws,  which 
shall  be  equitable  alike  to  the  nation  aud  the 
landlords,  not  a  mild,  one  sided  scheme. 

The  three  men  who  pay  taxes  on  the  highest 
assessed  value  of  taxable  personal  property  in 
Great  Britain  are  Giles  Loder,  $1 5,000,000; 
Richard  Thornton,  *14,000,000,  and  Baron  Lio¬ 
nel  de  Rothschild,  *13,500,000, 

Even  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truth,  admits 
that  Lord  Iddesleigh  (until  a  month  ago  Sir 
Stafford  Northoote)  is  one  of  the  best  of  land¬ 
lords,  is  beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  of  all 
parties,  and  is  universally  popular. 

Two  sous  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  are  ama¬ 
teur  printers.  In  their  father's  Fifth  Avenue 
dwelling  they  have  a  room  devoted  to  the 
craft,  with  a  press,  cases,  type  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  printing  a  neat  little  paper 
called  the  Comet, 

Mr  Shillaber,  the  ‘‘Mrs.  Partington,”  is 
over  70,  aud  a  cripple.  For  30  years  rheuma¬ 
tism  has  tortured  him,  aud  he  has  completely 
lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs.  His  general 
health,  however,  is  souud,  his  appetite  gener¬ 
ous,  and  his  spirits  are  unclouded.  Some  of 
the  funniest  of  his  saj  ings  have  been  written 
when  he  was  iu  acute  pain. 

The  "positively  last”  man  from  Khartoum 
says  that  after  the  betrayal.  Gordon  and  four 
friends  killed  at  least  300  Arabs  from  the  pal¬ 
ace.  Then  their  ammunition  gave  out.  A 
moment  later,  the  door  was  thrown  open. 
Gordon  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  was 
calm  and  serene.  He  was  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  had  his  sword  in  his  right  band.  There  was 
a  moment's  pause,  and  t  hen  an  Arab  raised  bis 
nlle  and  shot  the  hero  dead. 

Tiiojiab  J.  Hickman,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Emmet  Beibels,  of  Alabama,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special  ageuts  of  the  Land  Office;  H. 
O.  Billings,  of  Alton,  111.,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Preemption  Division  of  the  Land 
Office,  to  succeed  Henry  Howes,  removed,  and 
John  McMurray,  of  Brookville,  Pa.,  bus  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Lands  and  Railroads 
Division  of  the  Secretary’s  office,  to  succeed 
Zebulon  B.  Sinrgus,  of  Indiana,  removed. 


iAKIWG  I 


POWDE 


1 


Made  from  Professor  Horsford’a  Add 
Phosphate. 

Recommended  by  leading  physician*. 
Makes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
Is  healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. 

Made  from  Professor  llorsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate. 

Kcr  online  tided  by  lending  Physicians. 

•  '.'"hes  lighter  biscuit,  cakes,  etc.,  and 
t^ncalihisr  than  ordinary  Baking  Pow- 

In  ooitles.  Hold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Horsford’s  Almanac  and  Cook  Boo 
sent  tree. 

RumforilCtieinicat  Works.  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY  Ag’t  100  and  102  Reade  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SlT 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GltKAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  lit  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  »ml  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
tuvaiuahle.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  fur  3S  year*  In  sti.-h  has  probably  never  la' fore 
fell  to  Hit'  lot  of  auy  physicians.  Am  pages,  bound 
lu  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  t"  be  a  finer  work  to  every  sense— 
mecbaulcat, literarj  and  professional  -thananv  other 
work  sold  lu  tills  country  forgX,0U,  or  the  money  will 
be  refund,' <  in  every  instance.  Brice  oniygitijby 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  d  cents.  Send 
now.  tlohl  ntrdnl  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  toe  ofHoers  of  which  be  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  mulcted  for  relief.  It  w  til 
benefit  all.  -London  Aunerf. 

There  is  no  n. ember  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  bo  useful,  whether  youth,  pareut, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  -troonaut. 

Address  t  be  Peitliu  >}  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  1L 
Parker,  No.  4  Bulfinch  Street,  Boston. Mas*  . who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  ttti  *  r  ,fj*. 
cases  that  have  babied  the  skill  of  HXiALt  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  Sucbf|5TTVCT,T  I? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XL  X  D Xj  JjX 
Instance  of  fnilure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


D\8PEPMA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  MuALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  U 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  auy  address. 


P I  I  |\|  Bro.  Jonathan’ s  Jokes. 

ll  ^  pages.  Illustrated  Sent.  Post- 
„  ,  ,  „  ...  .  paid,  tor  Twelve  Cents. 

ExceUior  Publishing  House.  29  at  31  fired  loan.  St.,  X.  Y. 

fEDArs  pie 


pages.  Wustratetl  J 
paid,  ror  Twelve  Cents. 


LIQUID  GLUE  m 

Is  U'^  by  thousands  or  Rrcbclitts  Manuf»rturers 
in“,  V”  ^  verlc.  Rweired 

GOLD  MEDAL. Irjnduti.'tvt.  Pronounced «*..«*  OVER 

k-ithnSr  ,V'‘"t  1,r'l  oldoslor  who  does  not  keep  I  ft  ft 
it,  with  five  A:  stamps  fot  SAMPLE  CAN  rnrr  'OUU 

Russia  Cement  Co. , Gloacester. Mass,  idll  (jnchl 

Sedgwick  ST^iREFenGe 


Guelph,  Ontario, 


W.  BROWN, 


Is  the  beat  general  purpose  wire  fence  fit  use. 

It  Is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  abeep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  tenet?  for  l-’arms,  Gardens,  block  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat  pretty  styles  fur  Lawns, 
Burks, -School- lots,  and  Cetuetcrie*.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  palm,  or  mode  or  galvanized  wire,  os 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life-time.  It  is  better 
thun  bourd*  or  burberf  wire  Incverv  respect. 
Give  It »  fair  trial:  It  will  wear  Itself  tutu  favor, 
lue  Sedawtck  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  .ted  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness.  neatness,  strength,  and  f  jrubilit}-.  We 
IU!Jke  the  best,  cheapest,  and  .'Attest  working 
all- iron  nutoti  nlic  or  acll-ii|ieuin«  ante, 
and  the  neutrst  cheap  iron  retires  now 
made.  Hu'B.o*  folding  poultry  coup  Isa 
late  au<l  useful  Hiveullou  rim  best  Hire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  Au« 
iters.  Wo  also  uuuiufacUi •  e  If  uasell's  excel¬ 
lent  \\  ind  Eiuiint'*  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engine*  for  grilidiug,  etc.  Korpri,-,1*  *o*l  pzrUoular* 
uk  UuUkuc  U.-.lcr*.  or  aijdrr-*  uieudoaiu*  |>*(>*-r( 

_ _ SEDtiWICli.  lllfOS.,  Rtchmood,  Tad. 

“  EUHEKA  ”  STAINED  GLASS 

\  PKltPKCT  SUBSTITUTE. 

Beautiful  stained  das*  Window.*  nt  a  trilling  cost. 
Can  beapj'lle.i  toanv  w  indow  without  removing  modi 
or  glas*  Illustrated  catalogue*,  25c. 

Also  mnfrs.  ol  the  M.  Betrle  Patent  Gold  Letter* 
and  Number*  on  tlb.-»  or  Wire  Vc-n  eu  All  style*  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Seud  for  circular.  Ageuts  wanted 
THE  C.  L.  SKI  It  M  KG.  CO., 

Donicatic  tin  i  ldliig, 

Cor.  Hruiubvii)  and  14iU  Si.,  N.  Y.  City. 

7flNew  Scrap  Pictures  and  12  Hidden  Name  Cards,  10c 
l  VSample  Book  5  cts.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y  I 


WHEN  I  SAY 


PisccIUncBUs;  ^dtevtiaing. 

\Y  I  WILL  INSURE 


TYTl "  ia£!'h,aiLM£',n-  The  0niy  Sc'en,'f'c  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

^  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  'vv/u  ^ulf'^coughii'mon^  W^en  srnut  poisoned. 

I*  will  arrest  disease  In  every  Instance 
mT  j'"*.',1  iwj»ethcr  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 

rd?.u.V le  thc  Pounds  of  pork  while  others 

aenvtne  without  thU  T'ra/te  Mark.)  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

I  ?os^eightli!imiredSDonar^ats(»^l\vo?rhn(d’^fiocr?rta  ta-5 

I  began  feeding  the  remedy  ^hi  e  ther  S?.W,hertl  u,fLOVCC  **>”»  hundred  head 

first  duv  of  feeding  the  Haas  Brnsiiv  I  a-  e  dyLrjei  af  tberateor  two  or  three  a  day,  and  (Vom  the 


SlzesamUm’  ^steamolfc^to  tlrnf^r.  P  FufccUon^'lf  l°ach  "pa^kag^^lf  T^nr  Ia,TSt 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Lightest.  Suoniest 
and  Easiest  R»gul»tc<l  Wind 
Engini  in  the  world.  Send 
for  circulars  vs  the 

Springfield  Machine  Go. 


SPRINGFIELD.  O. 


v&St, 


S50.  HMD 


wjd  t-rfu.:t  fer  any  CRAIN  F  VN 
I IvAalLJtr  Hi  uf  5a~.e  s*ze  c*::  lean  xail  iwV 
' l  i III  ’ ’  :I:;J  j  liNio  .T-r  J  in  one  dav 

m\  1  ,  .  '  -  HON  '  K«  H  <- rain 

h  onds-olseiwralur-nd  Hugger. 
VTD  nl1, -roar  lmpr, , V«1  Warehouse  Mill 

SyJ  Jit  JMcvith  r i-( ii j 1 1 -rr  which  w«  on>r  cheap. 

L  Kular*  and  Price  L.st  mailed  ft-yi. 
NEWARK.  MACHINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS.  O 


CHALLENGE 

\  WIND  MILL 

’l  AND 

I/  FEED  MILL  CO. 

^  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills. 

For  Goading  Gain, 

- - Cutting  Fued.Shell- 

\  mg  Corn ,  Pump- 
-  \  irg  Water,  and 

all  kinds 

'  chmery. 
¥  AboFeed 

I  *■  ■■  e®-  and  Meal 

MPu‘ 

t\  v?  K  tor  oHun- 

L-*  moitoi)* 


ROLLERS-— ^ Field,  Road.Igiwu.all 

nULLt.no  *1^.8;  CheajJMt  and 
brst  Circular*.  The  L  ulted  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
ch  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drlh.  Cyclone  cutter  THE  NEW 
YORK  i’ LOW  CO..  55  Beekman  St, 
Ensilage  Congress, ”#o  Pages,  50o 


AddresnIflE  BIRDSiLL CD.,  AnkunbTY. 


Topping’s  Portable  Evaporator 

will  dry  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Handsome  and  perfect 
bend  tor  Circulat.  H.  Topping,  Marion,’  X.  Y,’ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Largest  and 
Choicest  Herd 


EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 
OT>TTl'''UB  *  "  HHEr.H, 


OOfLESTOWN 


With 
the  ft 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  TnE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Arc  requested  to  send  for  TIIE  ELECT K TC  1IE- 
VIEW.mn  lUusfralod  Journal),  which  m  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution 

It  treakiof  Health,  HvuiirtK.  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  ami  those  who  suiter  from  nervous,  exhaust 
Ilia  nnd  painful  discuses.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  ami  hum  on  happiness  receives  attention  In 
Rs  page*;  M>ll  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  euro  are  an¬ 
swered,  and  valuable  Information  Is  voluntered  to 
ail  who  lire  In  need  Of  medical  ndvlee. 

YOUNG  MEN  nnd  others  who  sutTer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  plivsleal  deblllly  areespoolally  benefited  by 
c<MB  suiting  Its  contents. 

The  El  eel  fie  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  prac Hoed  b.v  quacks  and  medical  Impostors 


the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  hoalth, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  dopy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  11CW  Broadway,  New  York. 


J^muurxms. 


Deer  at  auy  price— venison. 

An  epitaph  for  a  boatman — Life  is  oar. 

State  prison  convicts  are  like  the  hairs  of 
the  head,  because  they  are  all  numbered. 

A  man  never  wants  to  laugh  when  a  fly 
lights  on  his  nose— neverthelesss  be  is  tickled. 

“If  you  marry  a  red-headed  woman  with  a 
fiery  temper,  my  son,  sheol  make  it  hot  for 
yon.” 

Timid  Buyer:  “Is  the  horse  shy  or  timid?” 
Seller:  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why ,  he  sleeps  all 
alone  in  his  stable.” 

“Courtin,”  sajs  Artemus  Ward,  is  like 
strawberries  and  cream— wants  to  bo  did  slow 
— then  you  got  the  flavor. 

A  COLORED  boy  the  other  day  swallowed 
three  quarters  he  had  iu  his  mouth,  and  is  now 
a  “cloud  with  a  silver  lining.” 

Cucumbers  sliced  are  said  to  remove  freck¬ 
les.  This  is  not  wonderful.  They  have  been 
known  to  “remove”  whole  families. 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  a  granger?” 
“By  the  way  your  mouth  opens  every  time 
you  see  anybody  spend  a  dollar.” 

A  Connecticut  cow  swallowed  iiOO  hair 
pins  the  other  day  without  injury.  What  be¬ 
came  of  the  young  lady  is  not  stated. 

An  umbrella,  with  a  pistol  at  the  end  of  the 
handle,  has  been  iu  vented.  The  old-1  asbioned 
umbrella  “goes  off”  easy  enough  for  us. 

A  young  lady  out  in  Indiana  has  invented 
a  piauo-stool  that  will  rent  the  back.  It  isn’t 
the  back  that  suffers  most  from  piano-playing. 

First  Dude:  “The  Smith  girls  have  beauti¬ 
ful  figures,  have  they  not?"  Second  Dude: 
“Ah,  Yes,  bah  Jove,  about  million  between 
them,  I  think.” 

Landlady:  “The  pipes  are  burst,  and  the 
water  is  all  over  the  bouse.”  Boarder:  “Yes, 
I’ve  uoticed  it.”  “Did  you?  Where?”  “In 
the  soup." 

Dumb  pianos  are  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
but  what  we  want  to  see  is  a  piano  that  has 
self-respect  enough  to  hit  back  at  the  man 
who  pounds  it. 

A  BURLINGTON  girl  has  an  album  in  which 
are  preserved  the  photographs  of  all  the  young 
gentlemen  who  have  flirted  with  her.  She 
calls  it  hor  “rogues’  gallery.” 

“How  long  does  this  train  stop  for  refresh¬ 
ments  asked  a  traveler  us  he  entered  a  railroad 
station  iu  Georgia.  “It  depends  on  how  hungry 
de  conductah  am.”  said  the  waiter. 

Judge:  “The  matter  is,  that  the  rotten 

thing  is  full  of  moths,  you  miserable - do" 

“‘Mots!  you  say?”  indignantly  interrupted 
the  dottier.  “Mots!  Vat  do  you  egspect  to 
to  vina  in  a  seven  tollar  over  goat?  Humming 
pirds?" 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  ClinnUtry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  ami  Political  Science 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  nud  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanic  Arts,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  in  Ageteultwe  Itmtructlon  Is 
free.  Kntrance  Krami  nations  fir  (tin  at  9  A.  M.  June 
IS  and  Sept.  13.  iw.  For  the  Univpumity  register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  add]  ess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


“ACME 


Beet  Bellini;  tool  on 
eaxtzL 


Agents 

Wanted. 


PiucjcUaiHouS 


Indulgent  parents  who  allow  their  children  to  eat 
heartily  of  high-seasoned  food,  rich  pins,  cake,  «C., 
will  have  to  use  Hop  Bitters  to  prevent  Indigestion, 
‘  rieknes*,  pain,  nnd  perhaps,  death, 
without  them  In  the  house. 

FittsfoED.  Mass..  Bcpt.  99,  ;87«. 

Bins -I  have  taken  Hop  Bitters  and  recommended 
them  toother*,  ns  I  f.iuud  them  verv  beneficial. 

MRS.  J.  W.  TULLKft, 

Sec.  Women’*  Chi  i  <tian  Temperance  I  n(on. 

GOOD 


meepic**  uignm. 
No  family  is  wife 


Greatest  inducements  evorof 


orders  fur  our  uefobratod  Tens 
Imd  Golfers  .told  secure  a  beaoti 
fnl  Gold  lUxni  orMo*e  Rose  China 
Tea  Bet,  or  Handsnfiui  Ilworatod 
d  Mcwr  Jlneo  Dinner  8*1,  nr  Gold  Band  Mom 
1  Toilet  R«t.  For  full  particulars  address 


With  Force  Feed  Fertiliser  Attachment 
PlantH  corn  uml  beat)*  without  using  any  other  de 

vices.  Warranted  in  every  respect.  _ 

Ll  l  I  Lr  TILER  KANKHO  MILL. 
Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market 
Send  for  circulars  to  _ _ 

t; ene-.ee  valley  m’F’h  eo., 

Ml.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  U-  8-  A. 


General  Office  Colton  Exchange  Building  New  York 

HHAl/ffll  [NCnAVfH  19  SPfWCl  SI  NtW  WHH 


4  machtnr  that  will  «!Ik  five  acre*  per  day,  clean 
i«|  convenient  for  picking*  Ouaiantccd  to  work  h.h 
presented.  Send  for  circulars  to  . 

AnpIuwhII  M’I’gGo.,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL" 

Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 


“^tv^o^PQWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 

BAHL^MWIfi  r’sENDVoi'r'lK  FI.  ....  attractive  . . tells  “  HOW  TO  MAKE 

Gilt  ST- GJ,  A  S  SE1':  HT  If../.  K  It  S  AT  HOME,  for  LESS  THAN  HALF  .Her  annul  cost. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

500  HEAD  ON  HAWD 

A* Every  Animal 
Selected  by 

in  this  a  Member  of  the 


Country. 


Firm  in  Person. 


Over  thirty  yearly  records  made  In  this  herd  average  14,919  Jbs.  5  ounces;  average  age  of  cows  lk  years. 
In  1881  our  entire  lierd  of  mature  cows  averaged  14. 1M  lbs.  15  ounces.  In  1**9  our  entire  herd  of  eight  three- 
ear- olds  averaged  12,388  lbs.  9  ounces.  April  1,  1884.  urn  cows  lu  this  herd  had  made  records  from  14.0W)  to 
ir.  ivts  lbs.  6  8-|0  ounces.  For  the  year  ending  .Tune,  1884.  five  mature  cows  averaged  1  >,(i2l 


. . .  . ,  (3XT7H 

CRUSHER  AND  LEY  El.  GIL 
Send  for  Pamphlet  eontalnlng  Thousands  of  Tes 
tlmonltil*  from  18  dliTercut  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 

Iliii-Hshiirg.  Pa, 


MILLiNHTON, 

New  Jersey 


N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  ANU  other  Essays, 
sen?  free  to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 

A8PINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER 


Mrs.  Augusta  Melinda  Finefeather  could  not  bear  to  put  the  “darling  little  dogs"  out 
in  the  stable  when  she  went  out  in  the  a  fternoon;  but  the  “ugly  miserable  wretches"  will  be 
bundled  out  fast  enough  when  she  returns.  Strange,  isn't,  it  ? 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'  BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


MCSHERRY 


grain  drill. 

Sows  Fertilisers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  first  class.  Works  to  the  entire  satlsrac 
tlon  of  everybody  who  know*  what  u  Grain  ami  fer¬ 
tiliser  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreclnte  excel 
ienoe  aud  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSUtltll  *  • 
Mention  (bis  paper. 

D.  E.  McSHKRltY  dk  GO., 

Dayton,  O, 


1  WILLIAMS 


aged  l|,55fi  lbs.  1  2-5  ounees. 

III  TTEK  RKGORI 
old,  averaged  IS  lb*.  Wi  our 
per  week.  The  entire  orl 
average:!  17  lbs.  6  1-6  ounce* 


:<>  HD*. —Nine  cow*  averaged  T?  lb*  5hi  ounces  per  week  High  I  lielfers.  three  years 
a,  ounces  per  week-  Eleven  heifer*,  two  yeAr*  old  aud  younger. averaged  10  lbs.  3  ounces 
re  original  Imported  Netherland  Family  of  six  cows  itwo  being  but  three  yeurs  old) 
uncos  per  week.  When  writing  always  mention  K.  N.-Yuukku. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A-  I,A  MIL  Lnltnlds  (Stock  Farm.  My  rncune.  Pi.  Y, 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

High  es  t  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Hoc. '8  latest  trial,  over  ft  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Amide  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

NT.  J4HINSVILLF.  AOU'L  WORKS, 

Hi.  Jvliuarlllr,  Montgomery  t’o..  New  A  ork. 


either  regular  incline  or  level  Irian  iruea  uaH 
molest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  I  he 
i-niowii  .1 1, ii i u ,  T breaker  mid  Cleituer 
io  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
uanufacturer,  DANIEL  HULHUlZER, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 


THE 

GreatAmericah 

_  T  __ 


|  x*  I 

Company 


UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


C I D I R 

M  t  VCDC  1885  CATALOGUE  mMledFREE 
III  A  ^  t  llO  Boomer  t  Bosckert  Press  to.  Syracuse,!. 


Vo l.  XLIV.  No.  1854.  NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  8,  1885. 

*  92.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  offlce  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.) 


&rcl)itcrturf. 


THE  NEW  BARN  ON  THE  RURAL'S 
WESTERN  N.  Y.  FARM. 


Well,  the  new  bam  oil  the  Western  New- 
York  Farm  is  tinished,  and  like  all  other 
farmers,  we  feel  a  little  justifiable  pride  in  it, 
and  take  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  our  friends, 
and  as  all  our  Rural  readers  cannot  come  to 
see  it  (how  wo  wish  they  could  1  What  a 
grand  old  picnic  we  would  have  Ij,  we  have 
done  the  next  best  thing,  by  having  cuts 
made,  and  will  show  it  in  the  Rural,  and 
here  it  is.  Fig.  363  shows  it  in  perspective, 
looking  at  it  from  the  southeast.  The  main 
barn  standing  north  and  south  on  the  west 
side,  is  50x90  feet,  30-foot  posts.  The  L,  an 
old  barn  30x43,  with  16-feet  posts,  was  turned 
around  against  the  other  barn  and  re-covered. 
The  whole  is  on  a  basement  wall  of  stone,  two 
feet  thick  and  nine  feet  high.  The  manner  of 
framing  the  ends  of  the  large  barn  and  side 
of  the  L  is  shown  in  Fig.  863.  The  inner 
bents  of  the  main  barn  are  the  invention  of 
the  very  ingenious  builder,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cush¬ 
ing,  of  Maple  Street  P.  O.,  New  York,  and 
show  the  result  of  much  thought,  aud  are 
more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  construction  of 
a  largo  barn  than  any  we  have  ever  before 
seen.  The  peculiarity  of  construction  is  seen  in 
Fig.  364,  (p,  538),  which  shows  one  of  the  center 
bents.  The  main  posts  are  30  feet  high;  the 
purlin  posts  are  40  feet.  By  placing  the  pur¬ 
lin  i*ost  as  shown,  the  purlin  plate  comes 
directly  under  tiro  center  of  the  upper  set  of 
rafters,  the  foot  being  supported  by  a  plate 
on  tho  end  of  a  short  beam  supported  by  a 
long  brace.  The  whole  system  of  upper  rafters 
and  roof,  Iming  thus  carried  ou  tho  purlin  posts, 
all  spreading  of  rafters  or  settling  of  roof  is 
prevented,  two  things  It  is  alrut  st  impossible  to 
avoid  in  gauabrel-roofed  barns.  This  plan  also 
dispenses  with  all  beams  and  ties  across  the 
center  of  barn, leaving  it  entirely  unobstructed 
from  end  to  end  for  the  use  of  the  hay  fork,  a 
very  important  advantage.  This  is  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  iu  burn  building,  this  being  the  second 
one  constructed  ou  this  plan  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
We  regard  it  as  perfect.  Fig.  365  (p.  528),  repre¬ 
sents  the  main  iloor,  showing  the  drive-wrays, 
the  granaries  in  tho  center;  the  chutes  down 
which  hay  and  other  fodder  are  thrown,  are 
shaded,  and  the  dotted  lines  by  one  represent 
the  stairs  for  passing  down  into  the  alley  be¬ 
tween  tho  sheep  pens;  also  the  winding  stairs 
for  passing  down  to  the  feeding  alley  between 
the  cows;  the  square  about  these  stairs 
is  a  large  biu  for  holding  gruiu  for  feed¬ 
ing  the  cows.  The  bln  in  the  oast  grauary, 
having  tho  shaded  chute  by  its  corner,  is  also  to 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Fig.  366  (p.538), 
represents  the  basement  plan,  showing  the 
south  part  of  the  main  basement,  tinished  for 
lamb  raising  and  sheep  feeding,  with  racks 
and  water  troughs.  It  also  shows  the  north, 
34  feet  finished  for  co  w  feeding  or  steer  feed¬ 
ing,  ns  desired,  with  water  trough  iu  yard  for 
accommodation  of  the  stock.  The  basement 
under  the  L  is  to  bo  all  used  for  the  storage  of 
roots,  or,  if  desired,  a  part  cau  lie  used  for 
storing  potatoes;  four  doors  in  the  floor  above 
will  admit  them,  aud  one  of  these  is  large 
enough  so  that  barrels  cau  be  put  in  or  taken 
out.  The  water  for  the  stock  iu  this  barn  is 
supplied  from  tho  tauk  shown  ou  page  199  iu 
the  illustrations  of  the  other  set  of  barns,  aud 
it  is  brought  over  iu  an  Inch  galvanized  irou 
pipe,  somewhat  over  800  feet  long. 

This  barn  will  afford  room  for  feediug  30 
head  of  cattle  and  for  raising  about  150 
winter  lambs.  The  timber  of  the  frame  is 
of  first- class  hemlock,  the  Huishiug  lumber  of 
pine,  with  pine  shingles,  and  the  whole  thiug 
complete  will  cost  something  under  $3,000, 


Slircp 


Tumi l  Wr.stevn  $t.  |J.  Javm  JJotcjs. 

RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  know  why  we 
recommend  oil  meal  in  preference  to  corn 
meal  as  a  food  for  ewes  when  coupled  with 


the  males  for  early  lambs.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  turning  ewes  upon  a  fresh  growth 
of  rape,  turnips  or  cabbages,  and  feediug 
rape  seed  had  a  tendency  to  induce  early 
breeding;  aud  more  recently  it  has  been 
found  that  feeding  any  highly  nitrogenous 
food  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  large  amount 
of  blood,  and  this  induces  fecundity  and  the 
early  reception  of  the  male;  while  those 
foods  highly  carbonaceous,  or  containing  a 
surplus  of  carbohydrates,  such  as  corn  meal, 
sugar,  starch,  etc.,  have  a  tendency  to  rapidly 


put  ou  fiesh  aud  induce  obesity  and  barren¬ 
ness.  And  this  agrees  with  our  experience, 
as  we  have  never  found  any  feed  so  efficacious 
for  the  desired  purpose  as  oil  meal  aud  bran, 
WHEN  TO  REMOVE  THE  MALES. 

We  do  not  care  to  have  any  of  our  sheep  re¬ 
maining  after  the  first  of  June,  consequently 
we  want  no  lambs  dropped  after  the  first  day 


of  March,  and  as  five  months,  or  33  weeks,  is 
the  average  period  of  gestation,  we  remove 
the  males  promptly  ou  the  first  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  preferring  either  to  sell  as  stores,  or  sort 
out  and  fatten  any  ewes  not  then  with  lamb. 
If  the  males  have  not  been  too  hardly  run  aud 
have  good  feed  aud  care  from  this  time  till 
the  last  of  November,  the  period  of  common 
use,  they  will  be  in  condition  for  further  ser¬ 
vice,  and  can  thus  be  made  to  do  double  duty. 
But  this  should  never  be  allowed  unless  they 


have  had  extra  care  for  the  seven  or  eight 
weeks  between  the  periods  of  service. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  EWES. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cheapest 
time  and  cheapest  method  of  fattening  a  sheep 
is  during  the  Summer  and  at  grass,  and  that 
a  ewe  going  into  Winter  in  good  condition  is 
almost  half  wiutered;  so  the  ewes  should  have 
very  good  fresh  pasture  with  plenty  of  water, 
or  they  should,  in  addition  to  a  short  pasture, 
have  a  daily  feed  of  grain,  such  as  oats,  peas, 
beans,  or  a  mixture  of  bran  aud  oil  meal 


equal  parts,  aud  one-half  part  of  corn  meal. 
Besides  this,  they  should  have  free  access  to 
good  water,  and  should  be  salted  regularly 
twice  each  week. 

WHEN  TO  HOUSE. 

The  first  heavy  freeze  that  is  seveie  euough 
to  freeze  the  grass  solid,  ruins  it  as  a  food  for 
sheep.  Although  it  may  look  fresh  aud  greeu 


and  be  a  “full  bite,"  it  has  lost  its  nutritious 
qualities  in  a  great  measure,  and  although  the 
sheep  may  eat  enough  to  keep  full  and  plump, 
if  they  are  closely  examined  they  will  be  found 
to  fall  off  in  flesh  every  day,  and  any  one  who 
tries  the  experiment  will  find  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  any  animal,  and  above  all  a 
sheep,  gaining,  than  it  is  to  stop  one  from  go¬ 
ing  down  hill  when  it  has  once  got  fairiy 
started.  Hence  the  ewes  should  be  put  into 
the  barns  at  once  after  the  first  heavy  freeze, 
or  if  this  is  not  convenient,  it  is  indispensable 
that  some  provision  be  made  so  that  they  can 
be  “grained"  each  day  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  be  not  allowed  to  commence  to  lose  flesh. 

SHEEP  barns. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  think  of  raising  lambs  profitably  in 
cold  weather  without  some  sort  of  housing. 
W e  know  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  how  closely  the  sheep  should  be  protected, 
some  maintaining  that  it  is  necessary  only 
to  provide  shelter  from  storms;  others  that 
there  should  be  closed  barns  into  which  they 
should  be  shut  in  very  cold  weather,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  out  on  all  fair  days.  But,  speak¬ 
ing  alone  from  our  own  experience,  which 
has  been  by  no  means  limited,  we  prefer  that 
sbeep  be  allowed  to  run  in  open  fields  with 
protection  only  from  rain  aud  snow,  or  that 
they  be  closely  and  permanently  housed. 
When  housed  on  cold  and  stormy  days,  and 
nights,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  constantly 
suffering  from  colds,  which  they  take  by  being 
forgotten  and  left  out,  or  by  becoming  over¬ 
warm  when  in  the  houses  and  becoming 
suddenly  chilled  when  turned  into  the  open 
air.  We  regard  it  as  much  the  safest  and 
most  economical  plau  to  keep  them  constantly 
housed  in  close  quarters  in  a  uniform  temper¬ 
ature  as  near  60 degrees  as  can  be  maintained. 
To  accomplish  this,  our  barns  must  be  made 
close,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  currents  of 
air.  aud,  above  all  they  must  be  thoroughly 
provided,  for  constant  and  rapid  ventilation, 
und  this  must  be  secured  not  by  opening 
windows,  but  by  the  use  of  air-trunks  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  roof  Our  barns  have  heretofore 
been  fully  described,  and  the  new  one  is  illus¬ 
trated  aud  described  in  this  number  of  the 
Rural,  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
descriptions  to  say  that  a  pen  containing  320 
square  feet  is  amply  large  euough  to  accom¬ 
modate  30  ewes  up  to  lambing  time  and,  with 
very  careful  attention  to  ventilation,  even 
less  space  will  answer. 

SORTING  AND  GRADING. 

As  soon  as  the  sheep  are  put  into  the  pens 
(about  30  iu  each.)  the  shepherd  should  make 
it  his  business  to  at  once  ascertain  which  ewes 
are  and  which  are  not  with  lamb,  that  those 
failing  to  breed  early  may  be  put  into  separate 
pens,  to  be  hurried  forward  so  as  to  be  sold  fat 
in  time,  that  the  space  they  occupy  may  be¬ 
come  available  for  the  lambs  later.  Or,  if  de¬ 
sired,  these  barren  ewes  may  be  sold,  or  used 
for  spring  breeding.  To  select  the  ewes  not 
with  lamb,  any  cheap  scrub  male  may  be 
used  to  "mark  them."  This  is  accomplished 
by  putting  an  “apron"  on  him.  The  aprou  is 
made  of  good  stroug  cotton  duck  and  should 
be  cut  18  by  30  inches,  and  one  aide  should  be 
hollowed  out  so  a3  to  tit  the  sheep’s  body;  into 
this  side  should  bo  firmly  sewed  a  strong  cord, 
long  enough  to  fasten  the  aprou  to  the  male 
by  tying  it  firmly  arouud  his  body  just  back 
of  his  shoulders.  Venetian  red  is  then  to  be 
applied  to  the  breast  of  the  male.  This  should 
bo  repeated  quite  often,  and  may  be  best  put 
ou  by  using  a  large -sized  dredging  box.  He 
should  thou  be  turued  iuto  the  pens,  one  after 
the  other,  once  each  day,  aud  as  soon  as  he  has 
marked  a  ewe  she  should  he  caught  aud  put 
iuto  the  ally  or  into  a  separate  pen.  In  about 
teu  days,  all  not  with  lamb  will  be  found  aud 
sorted  out.  After  this,  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
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the  ewes  should  be  graded  according  to  their 
age  and  size,  the  aim  being  to  have  each  pen 
as  nearly  uniform  in  strength  as  possible,  so 
that  in  obtaining  food  all  may  fare  alike;  fcr 
it  should  be  remembered  that  no  greater 
“pigs”  exist  than  a  lot  of  sheep  in  good  health, 
and  a  small  sheep  among  a  lot  of  large  ones, 
or  a  weak  one  among  those  very  strong,  would 
stand  but  a  sorry  chance  of  getting  enough  to 
eat,  unless  the  pen  were  grossly  overfed  so  as 
to  leave  a  portion  in  their  feeding  troughs, 
which  should  not  be  allowed. 


Pain) 


THE  STAYING  QUALITIES  OP  JER¬ 
SEYS. 


COL.  V.  D.  CURTIS. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of 
Jersey  cows  is  their  inclination  to  give  milk 
all  of  the  time — the  year  round.  This  is  an 
item  of  no  small  consequence.  It  makes  about 
one- third  difference  in  the  income  from  a  cow. 
The  famous  Short-horns  won’t  do  it,  however 
much  “Stockman”  and  other  admirers  may 
vaunt  their  good  qualities;  neither  will  any 
beef  breed.  I  do  not  think  anything  the  less 
of  them  because  they  do  not  or  cannot  give 
milk  all  the  year  round.  It  is  asking  too 
much,  and  reminds  me  of  the  striking  parable 
about  gathering  “grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of 
thistles.” 

How  much  talk  and  worry  would  be  saved 
if  people  would  only  agree  with  me  that 
everything  has  a  place  and  everything  has  its 
own  peculiarities,  and  is  specially  fitted  for 
some  distinct  purpose.  This  philosophy,  com¬ 
mon  place  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  lots  of  cattle  breeders.  Each  thinks 
his  kind  possesses  all  the  merits  of  the  cow 
species,  aud  that  it  can  make  beef,  tallow, 
butter  and  cheese  at  the  same  time.  We  want 
cattle  with  a  marked  propensity  for  some  dis¬ 
tinct  thing,  aud  when  this  is  butter,  we  should 
be  satisfied,  and  if  simply  milk,  then  that  is 
enough.  Breeding  in  line  to  establish  and 
promote  this  quality  is  a  reach  towards  per¬ 
fection,  and  makes  such  animals  valuable. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  beef.  There  is 
nothing  “fancy”  about  this,  or  “wild.”  There 
may  be  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  but  these  are 
good  things,  and  no  breeder  will  succeed  with¬ 
out  them. 

There  is  a  family  of  Jerseys  on  Kirby 
Homestead,  that  never  go  dry.  One  of 
them  gave  a  third  of  a  pail  of  milk  up 
to  the  day  of  calving;  yet  the  calf  was  strong 
and  active,  and  the  cow  did  well .  We  gener¬ 
ally  stop  milking  them  a  few  days  before  the 
time  of  calving,  but  in  this  case  this  precaution 
was  overlooked.  Other  Jersey  cows  in  this 
section  do  not  become  dry,  and  are  milked  up 
to  within  a  very  short  time  of  calving.  This 
continuous  milking  makes  the  Jerseys  handy 
and  valuable  for  the  family.  Most  cows  go 
dry  from  three  to  four  months.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
tra  food  which  stimulates  our  Jersey's  to  hold 
on  milking,  as  they  are  not  fed  extra;  but  it 
is  their  uatore,and  this  characteristic  descends 
from  generation  to  generation.  This  is  a  vir¬ 
tue  which  offsets  the  deficiency  of  beef  in  a 

ersey;  but  then,  did  “Stockman”  ever  eat 
any'  Jersey  beef !  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
animal  should  he  big  to  make  good  beef. 
Jerseys  do  make  good  beef,  aud  10  ounces  of 
it  make  a  pound,  and  it  does  not  take  any 
more  food  to  make  a  pound  of  beef  in  a  Jer¬ 
sey  tb  an  in  a  Sbort-horn.  One  would  imagine, 
to  hear  some  of  the  anti-Jersey  talk,  that, 
when  a  Jersey  had  finished  her  coarse  and 
filled  her  last  butter  tub,  a  nuisance  must  be 
disposed  of.  Not  so.  With  a  little  food,  good 
beef  may  be  made  of  her  at  a  moderate  cost. 


<Tl)C  cm. 


STOCK  JOTTINGS. 


The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  announces 
the  publication  of  the  Herd  Book  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pig  Breeders’  Association  of  England. 
The  volume  contains  100  pages,  and  records 
the  pedigrees  of  1174  pigs,  consisting  of  Berk- 
shires,  Blacks,  Large  Whites,  Middle  Whites, 
Small  Whites  and  Tam  worths,  arranged  in 
the  above  orders.  From  an  American  stand¬ 
point  this  seems  like  a  small  number  of  pedi¬ 
grees  with  which  to  close  the  first  volume  of  a 
national  record  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
useful  breeds  of  pigs  in  England. 

The  Council  of  the  Polled  Cattle  Society, 
Banff,  North  Britain,  at  a  late  meeting,  re¬ 
solved  to  offer  a  gold  medal  valued  at  £10  to 
be  competed  for  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock 
Show  in  November  next,  and  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  steer, cow  or  heifer,  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Augus  breed. 

Heber  Humfrey,  Secretary  of  the  British 


Berkshire  Society,  writes  that  the  first  volume 
of  the  British  Berkshire  Herd  Book  is  uearly 
half  printed.  The  work  will  be  as  nearly  uni¬ 
form  in  appearance  with  the  American  Berk¬ 
shire  Record  as  can  be,  only  different  iu  color. 
Breeders  ou  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  await  its 
issue  with  interest. 


at  a  time,  and  then  they  will  masticate  it 
better.  To  keep  the  master  hog  from  monop¬ 
olizing  the  whole  trough,  it  should  be  divided 
into  sections  with  yiartitions  across.  This  will 
make  it  necessary  for  the  selfish  one  to  back  up 
and  leave  his  place  to  drive  off  another;  this 
he  will  not  do  until  his  own  share  is  eaten. 
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Fig.  365.  (See  page  527.) 
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PIG  MANNERS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


Pigs  do  not  have  much  manners.  They 


Pigs  are  not  at  all  particular  when  they  run 
in  the  mud,  but  get  into  the  trough  with  their 
dirty  feet  and  make  it  unfit  to  lie  eaten  out 
of.  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  this 
trouble,  aud  save  the  annoyance  of  cleaning 
out  the  trough  too  often.  Scantlings  are  laid 
down  ou  each  side  of  it,  and  boards  put  upon 
these,  making  a  platform  all  around  it,  on 
which  the  pigs  walk  and  stand  when  they 


will  crowd  each  other  when  eating,  and  they 
are  so  hoggish  that  they  will  not  wait  to  chew 
their  food  but  swallow  it  whole  to  keep  their 


come  to  eat  out  of  it.  The  mud  is  mostly 
left  on  this  floor  and  the  trough  is  kept  clean. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  mud  hole  around 


associates  from  getting  it.  To  prevent  this 
the  food,  of  uuground  grain,  should  be  so  thinly 
distributed  that  they  can  get  only  a  little 


the  trough .  The  mud  which  accumulates  on 
the  boards  is  swept  off  when  dry,  or  scraped 
off  with  a  hoe.  Pigs  will  always  do  better 


with  such  clean  surroundings.  It  is  a 
great  waste  to  feed  grain  on  the  ground.  1 
use  a  platform  six  feet  long  aud  five  or 
six  feet  wide.  Boards  are  sawn  in  two  and 
nailed  on  scantlings,  using  one  at  each 
end,  aud  one  in  the  middle.  Narrow  sides 
extend  all  around  to  keep  the  grain  from 
falling  off.  These  platforms  are  not  so 
heavy  but  that  two  men  cau  carry  them  and 
they  are  placed  wherever  needed.  When  not 
in  use  they  are  turned  up  edgewise.  Thus 
cared  for,  they  will  last  for  years,  and  psy 
for  themselves  many  times  over.  It  does  not 
do  a  pig  any  good  to  root  the  grain  given  to 
it  out  of  the  mud,  and  it  certainly  doesn  t 
help  the  farmer  to  pitch  his  pig  feed  into  the 
mad. 

Pigs  do  not  know  any  better  than  to  tramp 
all  over  the  pasture  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off, 
and  while  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  tread  out  the  grass.  My 
plan  is  not  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  sunshine  aud  the  fresh  earth,  but  to  re¬ 
strict  the  territory,  or  range,  by  making  a 
hurdle  fence  across  one  corner  or  next  to  the 
pig-sty.  As  soou  as  the  grass  is  old  enough  for 
a  bite  and  the  ground  is  settled,  the  pigs 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

A  high  trough  is  unhealthy  for  pigs.  When 
it  is  so  high  that  the  pigs  caunot.  reach  it, they 
will  get  their  feet  in  or  hang  over  the  side  and 
compress  the  stomach  or  hump  up  the  back, 
or  both.  Pigs  thus  treated  get  crooked  and 
poddy  and  out  of  shape.  It  is  better  to  put 
a  plank  along  the  trough  for  the  pigs  to  staud 
upon,  or  the  trough  may  be  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  then  the  platform  ou  either  side 
being  on  scantling,  will  raise  them  high 
enough,  so  that  they  can  eat  on  a  level,  and 
this  is  the  best  wuy  they  can  take  their  food. 

It  does  not  hurt  a  pig  to  eat  off  the  ground, 
if  the  ground  is  all  right.  It  should  be  hard 
and  dry.  When  there  is  a  tine  dust  on  the 
feeding  place,  this  dust  will  he  drawn  into 
the  pigs’  nostrils  and  keep  them  sneezing,  and 
after  a  while  this  dust  causes  a  catarrh,  and 
the  pigs  run  at  the  nose  and  will  not  do  well. 
It  is  better  to  help  the  pigs  in  this  respect  and 
at  the  same  time  help  the  field,  by  feeding  on 
a  new  spot  every  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  a  whole  lot  may  be  gone  over  and  made 
uniformly  rich.  In  other  words,  help  the  pigs 
to  be  cleauly  aud  to  be  factors  iu  enriching 
the  farm. 


A  distinctly  yellow-flowered  Zonale 
Pelargonium  would  now  seem  to  be  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  near  future.  Mr.  John 
Thorpe,  the  well-known  raiser  of  seedlings, 
has  been  working  for  this  consummation  for 
several  years  past,  and  has  thus  far  met  with 
a  degree  of  success  which  promises  something 
very  decided  for  this  line  of  color.  There  iB 
now  little  to  be  wished  for,  iu  the  way  of  im¬ 
provement  in  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  except 
improved  and  uew  colors,  and  these  as  dis¬ 
tinct  and  solid  os  may  be.  Mr.  Thorpe’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  yellow  has  thus  far  been  very 
marked.  His  last  seedling.  Golden  Dawn, 
has  a  warm  glow  of  orange-yellow  not  before 
seen  iu  flowers  of  this  class,  and  which  makes 
it  easily  distinguishable  from  others.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  plant  aud  its  habit. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  a  blue-tinted  Zouale 
will  come  along  in  due  time. 

* *  *  * 

The  Shaffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry  has  always 
heretofore  with  me  been  decidedly  sub-acid; 
but  this  season  it  has  been  just  as  decidedly 
sw  eet.  It  ripened  with  the  thermometer  high 
up  in  the  nineties,  and  this  temperature  had 
the  effect  of  making  sugar  plentiful  and  acid 
Bcarce  in  other  fruits  as  well.  Wasn’t  it  hot, 
though ! 

*  *  * 

Of  small-growing  or  dwarf  palms  the  Cocos 
Weddeliana  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all.  Its  small,  glossy  foliage  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  graceful  form  are  a  source  of  un¬ 
ceasing  admiration.  One  cannot  look  at  it 
without  loving  it.  Now,  this  charming  palm 
is  not  the  tender  object  it  is  genert  lly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  Last  Winter  1  submitted  a 
healthy  specimen  to  a  good  deal  of  rough 
usage,  to  see  what  St  would  bear  without 
harm.  Three  times  it  was  put  iu  a  room  with 
the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
thermometer  registering  28°,  on  one  occasion ; 
the  next  morning  I  could  not  see  that  it 
was  iujured  in  any  respect.  It  was  several 
times,  during  the  Winter,  sent  to  the  village 
church  to  grace  the  marble  font  on  Sundays, 
and  in  other  ways  it  was  proved  t«i  bo  u  plant 
that  needs  no  coddling.  To-day  it  is  as  per¬ 
fect  and  beautiful  a  plant  as  can  anywhere  be 
found.  These  facts  jjrove  two  things:  first, 
that  its  proper  place  is  in  the  greenhouse) 
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where  those  can  grow  it  who  have  no  hot¬ 
house.  and  a  larger  number  can,  therefore, 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  owning  a  plant  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  palms.  Secondly,  it 
can  be  kept  in  good  health  in  the  sitting  room 
or  parlor  in  Winter,  provided  the  air  is  not 
too  hot  and  dry.  I  place  the  pot  on  the  lawn 
during  the  Summer,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
where  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  home. 

*  *  * 

The  potato,  during  the  present  Summer,  has 
been  notable  for  its  great  number  of  blossoms. 
Some  fields  have  looked  like  immeuse  dower 
patches,  so  profuse  has  been  the  bloom.  There 
are  people  who  believe  there  oan  not  be  much 
of  a  crop  of  potatoes  without  blossoms,  and 
they  ought  to  be  happy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  beeu  asked  if  so  many  blossoms  will  not 
hurt  the  crop  by  making  the  potatoes  smaller. 
From  such  opposite  points  do  people  look  at 
the  same  object  I 

*  *  * 

If  dry  weather  should  continue,  those  who 
plant  strawberries  should  remember  that  one 
good  soaking  at  the  time  of  planting  will  do 
more  good  than  a  hundred  sprinklings.  As  a 
rule,  one  good  soaking  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 
These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  celery 
and  other  plants  put  out  in  a  dry  time,  and 
will  bear  to  be  repeated. 

*  *  * 

Why  is  not  the  chestnut,  when  in  the  hight 
of  its  bloom,  a  grand  sight  to  look  upon  ?  I 
think  it  is  particularly  striking  at  this  time; 
and  yet  1  never  hear  auy  thing  said  in  its  praise 
except  by  the  boys,  who  associate  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  flowers  with  a  good  time  in  the 
Autumn,  when  they  go  “a-nutting,”  the  chest¬ 
nut  being  par  excellence  the  nut  of  the  boy’s 
“outing”  in  Autumu.  He  looks  forward  to 
that  time  much  as  the  angler  does  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Spring  and  the  opening  of  the 
season  for  trout,  the  difference  being  that  the 
one  casts  a  stone  and  the  other  a  “fly.” 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Morris  Gibbs,  in  Forest  aud  8tream,  is 
writing  a  very  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  “Hirds 
of  Michigan.”  In  speaking  of  the  robin,  he 
charges  against  it,  as  a  grave  fault,  that  it 
destroys  the  worms  on  our  lawns.  This  is 
said  in  the  interest  of  Darwtnisto.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  says  that  the  earth-worm  is  a  great,  if 
not  the  chief,  earth-maker,  aud  Dr.  Gibbs, 
therefore,  says  it  is  a  great  crime  in  the  robin 
to  destroy  earth-worms  on  the  luwn.  We 
who  have  lawns,  and  take  pride  in  them,  are 
not  willing  to  conseut  to  an  assumption  of 
this  kind.  The  robin  has  his  faults,  but  de¬ 
stroying  worms  is  not  one  of  them.  So  far 
from  being  an  enemy  in  this  regard,  he  is  one 
of  our  best  friends,  aud  saves  us  a  great  deal 
of  fretting  and  no  inconsiderable  trouble  and 
expense.  If  the  robin  will  only  keep  luy  lawn 
free  from  woirns,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  a 
dessert  from  my  cherry  trees.  The  doctor 
should  withdraw  his  charge.  horticola. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

VRVSVH  1USSARDII. 

I  have  a  flue  specimen  of  Prunus  pissardii 
which  produced  two  plums  this  season.  One 
of  them,  from  some  injury,  began  to  decay, 
and  wo  tested  its  quality  on  July  22d  (the  other 
issttllhard),  and  find  it  of  fair  ilavor,  but 
there  is,  in  the  skin,  a  bitter  and  astringent 
taste,  which,  I  think,  will  spoil  it  for  cooklug. 
1  agree  with  a  late  Rural  as  to  its  value  for 
ornament.  My  specimen  is  finely  colored  uow; 
while  a  Purple  Beech  uear  it  has  nearly 
changed  its  purple  for  greeu. 

A  NEW  YELLOW  RASPBERRY. 

By  iuvitation  of  Ezra  Stokes,  of  Berlin.  N. 
J.,  I  visited  his  fruit  farm  a  few  days  since,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  a  variety 
which  be  found  growing  among  his  Cuthberts. 
This  is  the  third  season  I  have  seen  it  in  fruit, 
and  it  has  uniformly  made  a  vigorous  growth 
aud  borne  a  full  crop  of  large,  showy  berries 
of  line  quality— in  short,  it  appears  to  be  a 
yellow  Outhbert,  retaining  all  the  vigor,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  firmness,  size  and  quulity  of  that 
famous  variety,  and  I  regard  it  as  beyond 
comparison  the  beat  yellow  raspberry  I  have 
yet  seen. 

CUUOULIO-PROOF  PLUMS. 

I  have  tried  several  of  the  curculio-proof 
plums,  but  they  are  valuable  only  where 
others  cannot  be  grown.  Wild  Goose  may  be 
good  for  those  who  do  not  have  au  abundance 
of  line  fruit,  but  there  is  very  little  flavor  in 
it.  It  may  bo  valuable  for  cooking,  but  from 
a  dozen  trees  of  good  Bize  I  have  never  had 
enough  ripe  at  one  time  to  test  its  cooking 
qualities.  The  Reed  Plum  is  butter  in  quulity, 
and  much  more  brilliant  in  color,  and  my 
trees,  four  to  six  feet  in  hight,  have  borne 
freely ,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  so  much 
bitterness  and  ustringeucy  in  the  skin  as  to 
render  the  fruit  worthless  for  cooking.  Bas¬ 
sett’s  American  grows  well  and  bears  heavy 
crops  of  medium-sized  fruit,  not  quite  so  good 
us  Reed,  when  eaten  from  the  tree,  aud  having 


some  astringency  in  the  skin,  although  much 
less  than  the  Reed  Plum. 

Newman,  one  of  the  Cbickasaws,  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  slender,  graceful  growth  and 
handsome  foliage,  and  in  its  mass  of  snowy 
white  flowers  very  early  in  Spring,  that  it  is 
worth  growing  for  ornament,  but  it  gives 
only  an  occasional  plum. 

CERCIS  JAPONICA. 

This  has  been  growing  here  for  at  least  10 
years, both  on  light  and  heavy  soils, and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  injured  by  the  Winter. 

HANS  ELL  RASPBERRY. 

I  think  the  extra  size  aud  lateness  of  the 
Hansell  with  you  this  season  are  the  results  of 
weakening  by  drought  of  last  year  and  con¬ 
sequent  partial  winter-killing  during  the 
severe  weather  which  followed.  As  is 
well  understood,  the  Rubus  family  pro¬ 
duce  their  main  crop  from  branches  which 
come  from  wood  which  grew  the  previous 
season,  and  the  canes  for  the  next  year’s  crop 
come  from  the  same  stock,  but  lower  down, 
aud  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  occasional 
cane  with  growth  very  similar  to  tbat  of  those 
which  are  to  produce  the  next  crop,  yet  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  the  lirst season,  and  on  these  we 
get  some  enormous  beiTies.  Any  injury  to  the 
fruiting  cane  often  increases  this  tendency, and 
I  find  an  unusual  amount  of  it  in  my  Hansell 
and  Outhbert  this  seasou.  Examination  also 
shows  that  a  portion  of  the  canes  come  from 
near  the  surface  of  the  grouud  from  canes 
which  were  partially  killed, aud  a  portion  from 
small  suckers  which  only  got  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  surface  last  Fall,  and  these 
have  made  strong  fruiting  canes  this  Summer. 
Most  of  our  Hansells  came  through  uninjured, 
and  ripened  very  early.  w.  F.  Bassett. 

Atlantic  Co  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY,  DAISY  MILLER. 


Many  favorable  accounts  of  this  new  straw¬ 


berry  have  appeared  of  late,  especially  in 
Western  journals. 

“  We  received  plauts  from  the  originator,  S. 
Miller,  of  Bluffton.  Mo.,  Sept.  2b,  1SSS.  The 
flower  is  perfect,  the  foliage  healthy,  low- 
growing  and  dark-green.  The  fruit  stems  are 
too  short,  the  berries  being  in  clusters  just 
above  the  ground.  There  are  six  to  eight 
berries  to  a  peduncle.  Shape,  ovate-round. 
Quality  rather  sour;  seasou  medium.  From 
the  first  seasou’s  test,  no  good  reason  appears 
why  this  berry  should  be  introduced.” 

The  above  within  quotation  marks  appeared 
under  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds,  Aug.  2 
of  last  year.  Below,  we  present  the  views  of 
several  well-known  horticulturists.  The  en¬ 
graving  (Fig.  807)  Is  a  careful  portrait  of  the 
fruit  as  it  grew  with  us  the  past  seasou. 

FROM  \Y.  J.  GREEN. 

The  Daisy  Miller  Strawberry  has  not  proven 
satisfactory  here.  The  plauts  are  apparently 
healthy,  but  of  weak  growth.  The  berries 
are  quite  small,  not  larger  than  those  of  the 
James  Vick.  We  have,  however,  fruited  fall- 
set  plauts  only.  Of  40  or  more  varieties 
planted  at  the  same  time,  it  gave  the  poorest 
results  of  all. 

Columbus,  O. 

FROM  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

The  Daisy  Miller  Strawberry  has  beeu  grow¬ 
ing  on  my  grounds  since  the  Spring  of  1884. 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  producer  of  plants ; 


and  stands  the  sun  with  very  little  rust  or 
scorching.  The  fruit  is  of  fair  size  and  quali" 
ty;  but  the  variety  cannot,  so  far,  be  said  to 
be  very  productive.  Pari’y  (planted  only  in 
August  last),  is  decidedly  larger,  better  and 
more  productive;  while  Jewell  aud  Cornelia, 
growing  near,  of  the  same  age,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  show  fruit  fully  twice  as 
large;  and  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
productive. 

South  Haven,  Michigan. 

FROM  HALE  BROTHERS. 

The  Daisy  Miller  Strawberry  is  a  strong, 
healthy  grower,  with  rather  short  leaf  stalks; 
it  makes  young  plants  quite  freely;  blossom 
“perfect”  and  the  variety  is  very  prolific  of 
medium  to  large-sized  fruit,  that  In  form 
and  color  much  resemble  Manchester,  being 
moderately  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  It  would 
prove  quite  valuable  as  a  market  berry  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  fruitstalks  are  so 
very  short  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  fruit  up  out  of  the  rlirt,  even  with  a  liberal 
mulching;  the  berries  just  “root”  for  the 
bottom. 

South  Glastonbury,  Connecticut. 

FROM  J.  T.  LOVETT. 

The  Daisy  Miller  Strawberry  has  been  an 
almost  utter  failure  with  me.  It  resembles 
Capt.  Jack  and  James  Vick,  being  a  berry  of 
the  same  class,  perhaps  a  seedling  of  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  so  good  a 
grower  as  either  and  not  so  productive  with 
me,  as  it  is  a  poor  grower,  while  Vick  and 
Capt.  Jack  are  both  vigorous  growers. 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey, 

FROM  E.  WILLIAMS. 

From  such  an  unfavorable  strawberry  sea¬ 
sou  as  that  just  passed,  one  caunot  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  any  berry,  but 
in  comparison  with  others  my  Daisy  Millers 
were  a  total  failure.  The  plants  seetn  healthy, 
of  dwarf  growth,  and  the  feeble  attempt  at 
fruiting  resulted  in  a  few  “buttons”  on  very 
short  foot-stalks,  but  there  was  not  a  perfectly 
developed  berry,  so  tbat  I  am  as  yet  without 
the  least  evidence  of  its  value. 


In  another  and  more  propitious  season  I 
hope  for  better  results. 

Montclair,  N .  J. 

FROM  P.  M.  AUOUB. 

I  have  not  tried  the  Daisy  Miller,  so  per¬ 
haps  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  it.  My  impres¬ 
sions  are  that  it  is  a  very  pretty  berry  of 
moderate  size  and  as  good  as  many  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  market,  probably  not  above  medi¬ 
ocrity. 

I  don’t  care  to  spend  time  ou  varieties  no 
better  than  many  which  we  already  have.  I  / 
have  condemned  many  of  my  own  seedlings 
simply  because  they  are  no  better  than  what ! 
we  already  have. 

Middlefield,  Conn.  1 

FROM  PARKER  EARLB.  V 

With  us  the  Daisy  Miller  is  quite  worthless 
from  its  liability  to  rust  Our  climate  is 
peculiarly  trying  to  many  varieties  of  the 
strawberry. 

Cobdeu,  Ill. 


PomologicR! 


JOHNSON’S  JUNE  APPLE. 

W E  received,  ou  June  ISth,  1885,  from  Mr. 
J.  P.  Johnson,  New  Vernon,  N.  J.,  a  box  of 
apples  in  fine  order,  of  which  he  wrote:  “The 
tree  which  bore  these  apples  originated  as  a 


STRAWBERRY  “DAISY  MILLER.”  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  3(57. 


chance  seedling  on  the  farm  of  grandfather 
Johnson  some  80  years,  or  more,  ago.  It  is  a 
good  grower  and  bearer,  and  is  regarded 
here  as  an  iron-clad.” 

The  apples,  a  cut  of  one  of  which  we  show 
at  Fig.  308,  are  medium  in  size,  conical,  often 


I  Johnson’s  June  Apple.  (From  Nature.) 
J  Fig.  368. 


inclined  to  be  oblique.  Stem  short  (one  half 
inch  long),  stout,  planted  in  a  deep,  small,  ir* 
regular  cavity :  calyx  small,  closed  and  in  a 
broad,  shallow,  much  corrugated  basiu. 
Color,  body  greenish-yellow  nearly  covered 
with  a  pale  grayish-red,  gradually  deepening 
in  the  sun,  thickly  splashed  with  deep-red 
stripes;  the  whole  surface  covered  with  a 
whitish  bloom,  and  quite  thickly  dotted  with 
yellowish  dots.  A  cross-section  is  shown  at 
Fig.  360.  The  core  is  above  medium,  and  is 
well  filled  with  medium-sized  seeds ;  flesh 
greenish-white,  distinctly  greenish  toward  the 
core,  fine  grained,  very  firm,  juicy  .only  “good” 
in  quality,  with  a  very  little  bitterness.  It 
must  be  a  remarkable  beeper,  as  on  June  ISth 
the  specimens  were  very  hard  and  looked  as 
though  they  would  keep  another  year  before 
getting  mellow.  Mr.  Johnson  informed  us 
that  he  sold  on  June  10,  25  bushels  as  sound 
as  these  sent  us,  at  $1.00  per  bushel. 


THE  FOUNDLING  APPLE. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  Foundling  originated  in  Groton,  Mass. 
It  is  described  in  Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book, 
ed.  1857,  as  “new,”  and  “one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  and  best.”  It  has  never  been  very  exten¬ 
sively  planted,  even  in  New  England.  It  was 
introduced  into  Vermont  some  30  years  ago 
by  George  F.  Nutting,  a  native  of  Groton, 
Mass.,  who  brought  it  to  Randolph,  Vt.,  and 
I  think  it  is  more  extensively  grown  around 
Randolph  than  in  any  other  locality  in  the 
United  States,  as  Mr.  Nutting  has  been  a  very 
earnest  preacher  of  its  merits.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society's  last  Report  it  is 
double-starred  only  in  New  Hampshire,  pro¬ 
bably  by  some  one  enthusiastic  admirer,  as  I 
cannot  learn  that  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  that  State.  It  has  one  star  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  and  Vermont,  and  a  +  for 
Rhode  Island,  which  is  all  the  notice  taken  of 
it. 

Singularly  enough,  the  Foundling  was  car¬ 
ried  into  Lower  Canada  (Province  of  Quebec)  a 
good  many  years  ago,  where  It  has  been  grown, 
aud  has  become  quite  popular  under  the  name 
of  Late  Strawberry,  the  Montreal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  only  correcting  the  error  in  its 
last  report.  They  also  have  it  in  Wisconsin 
under  another  name,  which  I  do  not  recall, 
but  which  I  received  with  a  specimen  from  F. 
K.  Phoenix,  of  Delavan,  Wis. 


June  Apple.  (Half  Section.)  Fig.  369. 


Downing  describes  the  fruit  very  well,  but 
probably  from  a  single  specimen.  Cole  gives 
no  outline,  but  notes  tbat  the  apple  is  “rib¬ 
bed  (more  porperly  -‘angular”)  which  Down¬ 
ing  omits,  and  says  of  the  stem  that  it  is  “me¬ 
dial”  and  *  very  deeply  sunken.”  This  is  true, 
and  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Downing 


with  less  satisfaction,  though  if  fresh  and 
used  persistently  it  will  destroy  the  insects. 
Ag’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich.  a.  j.  cook. 


ton  without  injuring  them .  The  lower  end 
of  the  pitman  E  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
wheels  at  C,  and  the  upper  end  to  the  pump 
lever  at  G.  The  supply  pipe,  H,  is  provided 
with  a  stop  valve,  I,  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  liquid.  The  branch  pipes  shown  at  K,  in 
Fig.  372,  are  made  of  cast  metal.  This  figure 
shows  the  plan  of  the  machine  in  detail. 

At  Fig.  373  is  shown  a  simple  device  for  ap- 


called  it  “short,”  Cole  says  nothing  about  the 
tree;  Downing  9ays,  “tree  moderately  vigor¬ 
ous,  spreading,  productive.”  This  is  probably 
from  hearsay.  The  beat  description,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  shaded  section,  appears  in  the 
Fourth  Report  (1878)  of  the  Montreal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  p.  121,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibb.  The  variety  is  but  little  ex¬ 
tended  in  Canada,  beiug  mostly  grown  about 
Abbottsford,  on  the  flank  of  Yamaska  Moun¬ 
tain  in  Rouville  County,  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  Vermont  line  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Mi-.  Gibb,  who  lives  at  Abbottsford, 
says:  “One  tree  of  this  variety  was  brought 
hereabout  1812  from  the  Spaulding  Nurseries 
on  Snefford  Mountain,  the  grafts  of  which 
came  from  New  England  ”  In  nursery  the  tree 
is  of  slow  growth  and  “ungainly  in  form.  In 
orchard  it  forms  a  round,  brush}-  head.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  rouudish,  somewhat  oblate 
and  conic,  often  angular  and  furrowed.  Flesh 
yellowish,  yielding  and  juicy,  with  a  peculiar 
aromatic  and  subacid  flavor.” 

In  Massachusetts  the  Foundling's  season  is 
“Aug.  and  Sept.”  (Cole).  In  Canada  (Gibb) 
*'it  begins  to  ripen  a  few  specimens  the  last 
of  August,  and  continues  thus  to  ripen  till  the 
last  of  September.  Those  then  barreled  keep 
till  February.  This  babit  of  uneven  ripening 
is  not  against  the  fruit  for  family  use.”  The 
tree  is  not  long-lived,  but  is  very  productive. 
In  hardiness  itranks  about  with  Fameuse,  and 
may  therefore  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in 
New  England,  but  it  is  not  a  true  “iron-clad.” 
I  never  saw  a  Massachusetts  apple  that  was. 


AB&  6 


densing  companies  that  their  fears  against  it 
are  groundless.  Some  of  them  say,  however, 
that  experience  has  proved  to  them  that  the 
condensed  product  of  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
“agricultural  sour-krout”  will  uotkeep  as  well 
as  that  from  milk  from  cows  fed  in  the  “old 
way” — that  it  is  apt  to  ferment  or  decompose 
much  more  readily. 


Treatmentof  Milk  Fever.— Ernest  Arm- 
itage,  V.  S.,  reports  a  very  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  typical  ease  of  milk  fever.  The 
cow  became  very  fat  just  before  calving.  By 
some  mistake,  the  usual  dose  of  salts  was  not 
given.  The  disease  was  rapidly  developed, 
all  the  well  known  symptoms  appearing.  An 
opening  drench  was  administered,  and  large 
doses  of  whisky  were  given  every  two  hours. 
The  cow  fell  into  what  was  evidently  a  drunk¬ 
en  sleep.  She  was  kept  in  this  condition  for 
some  time,  the  milk  being  drawn  at  intervals. 
She  was  down  for  22  hours,  apparently  with¬ 
out  pulse,  sight  or  feeling.  She  recovered 
slowly  and  is  now  well.  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure  with  this  disease.  The  proper  care 
of  the  animal  before  ealviug  will  render  such 
heroic  treatment  unnecessary. 


Cost  op  Living.— Americans  probably 
average  higher  in  the  cost  of  living  than  do  the 
citizens  of  any  other  conn  try.  Few  people  try 
to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  cost  of  their 
food ;  it  would  be  better  if  they  would  do  so.  Mr. 
Edwin  Atkinson  has  gathered  a  few  statistics 
which,  while  too  meager  to  be  of  great  value, 
indicate  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
He  selected  a  town  in  Maryland  aud  one  iu 
Massachusetts.  The  experiment  lasted  six 
mouths,  aud  included  the  several  classes  of 
society.  A  u  average  was  taken  between  the 
prices  of  living.  This  was  found  to  be  20.85 
cents,  per  day,  or  $8(5.81  per  year.  This  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  food,  which  was  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  It  shows  that  at  least  $5,000,000,000  are 
annually  expended  by  our  own  people  for  food 
alone.  It  would  also  appear  that  a  man  must 
have  an  income  of  at  least  $2  per  day  in  or¬ 
der  to  support  a  family  of  five  in  any  respect¬ 
able  style.  It-  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
exactly  what  part  of  one’s  income  goes  to 
purchase  food. 


SAMPLES. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farming  is  made  up  of  many  home  indus¬ 
tries.  If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  “general 

purpose”  man,  it  is  the  successful  farmer . 

The  Free  Press  says  that  fireworks  mean 
liberty  and  a  good  time.  Take  them  from  the 
small  boy  aud  his  reverence  for  the  Republic 
will  dry  up.  He  will  become  a  cynic  or  a 
demagogue.  Many  boys  leave  the  farm  be¬ 
cause  the  fireworks  and  fun  of  agriculture 

have  been  suppressed . . . 

Give  the  hens  a  fair  chance.  There  is 
money  in  the  “chicken  business.”  In  1884 
eggs  to  the  value  of  $0,197,400  were  imported 
from  Denmark,  Germauy  and  the  British 

Provinces . 

Mr.  Little,  of  the  Ontario  Fruit-growers’ 
Association,  says  that  people  talk  that  pistil¬ 
late  strawberries  will  uot  produce  fruit  uuless 
they  have  perfect-flowering  kinds  near.  He 
planted  Big  Bob,  Jersey  Queen  and  Manches¬ 
ter  40  rods  from  any  other  berry  and  they 
produced  as  good  fruit  as  when  they  were 
planted  among  the  Wilson  and  Cap.  Jack. 

The  Daniel  Boone  is  his  favorite . 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Association 

prefer  the  Crescent . 

Mr.  Beadle  says  that  a  tender  variety  of 
fruit  will  not  be  made  hardier  by  being  graft¬ 
ed  on  a  hardy  stock . . . 

The  Husbandman  says  a  man  has  no  bus¬ 
iness  to  say  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living, 
unless  he  can  show  that  be  has  done  something 
for  the  world.  The  man  who  is  trying  to  do 
good,  honest  work  never  comes  to  the  world 
to  collect  a  debt.  All  wealth  is  the  product 
of  labor,  aud  it  is  sure  to  follow  an  honest  en¬ 
deavor.  If  it  does  not  come  in  money,  it 
comes  in  a  satisfaction  that  money  cannot 
buy . . . 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  laments 
the  fact  that  few  hired  men  use  the  judgment 
aud  feel  the  responsibility  they  should  iu 
handling  animals.  Animals  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  aud  not  forced  Into  submission.  Horses 
used  in  the  Are  departments  of  cities  show  the 

result  of  good  animal  education . 

The  Poultry  World  thinks  there  is  one 
thiug  that  Nature  does  not  supply,  aud  which 
civilization  has  rendered  necessary  to  fowls. 
It  is  charcoal.  A  charred  ear  of  corn  will 

make  the  hens  happy . 

In  every  patriotic  family  will  be  found  an 
old-style  musket.  It  roaches  down  from 
the  past  to  teach  lessons  of  patriotism.  No  one 
would  use  it  to  hunt  with.  It  could  uot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  friend  and  foe.  Iu  every 
family  will  also  be  found  some  old  idea  or 
habit  or  implement  chat  holds  the  family  far 
back  Into  the  past.  Why  not  use  it  as  you 


EXTERMIN  ATI  NG  THE  COTTON-  WORM. 


Fig.  372. 


bed  is,  however,  elevated  enough  to  enable 
the  cart  to  pass  over  the  rows  of  oot- 


Fig.  374. 


cart,  patented  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Texas.  A 
represents  the  cart;  B  is  a  horizontal  shaft 
having  its  bearings  in  the  arms  c  c.  On  the 
shaft  are  placed  three  loosely  revolving  per¬ 
forated  cylinders  E.  E.  E.  The  shaft  carries  a 
pulley  at  u,  over  which  a  band  works,  passing 
tothehubof  the  wheel  from  which  it  receives 
motion,  aud  sifts  the  poison  over  the  plants. 
At  6  is  a  spiral  spring  coiled  around  the  shaft 
to  secure  an  easy  lateral  motion  to  the  cylin¬ 
ders  in  case  of  a  sudden  jar  to  the  cart,  thus 
avoiding  too  great  a  discharge  of  poison  in  any 


for  plant.  The  running  expenses  are  also 
larger  than  with  older  methods. 

“Hay  Fever.” — The  Scottish  Gazette  has  a 
short  chapter  on  “hay  fever,”  uot  the  catarrh¬ 
al  trouble  that  drives  so  many  of  our  people 
to  the  mountains  every  Summer:  but  the 
feverish  anxiety  that  comes  over  a  man  when 
he  sees  a  storm  of  rain  making  straight  for 
his  “unraked  clover.”  The  symptoms  seem  to 
be  anxiety  of  mind,  extreme  shortness  of 
temper  and  inability  to  adapt  oneself  to  uu- 


Profkssor  S.  M.  Barre,  in  the  Canadian 
Dairyman,  sums  up  the  centrifugal  system  of 
cream  raising.  Advantages: — 1.  It  saves  in 
transportation.  2.  It  saves  space.  3.  Saves 
time.  4.  Saves  water  and  iee.  5.  Less  ex¬ 
posure  of  milk.  6.  Saves  labor.  7.  Gives  sweet 
cream  in  large  quantities, which  may  be  soured 
to  suit  different  markets.  8.  Gives  a  greater 
yield  of  butter.  9.  It  will  skim  the  milk  of 
all  different  breeds  more  completely  than  any 
other  system.  IU.  It  gives  a  better  quality  of 
butter.  However  carefully  the  milking  and 
strainiug  have  been  done,  the  centrifugal  ex¬ 
tracts  a  large  amount  of  impurities  which 
older  methods  could  not  remove.  Centrifugal 
butter  has  a  higher  melting  poiut.  Itoughtto 
keep  longer.  Centrifugal  butter  melts  at  98 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  ordinary  butter  melts 
at  94  degrees.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  requires  more  outlay 


expected  circumstances.  Few  men  are  proof 
against  au  attack  of  this  kind.  The  remedy 
suggested  is  the  silo.  There  can  be  no  danger 
of  losing  hay  when  there  is  no  bay  to  be  made. 
The  grass  goes  into  the  pit  wet  or  dry.  The 
farmer  keeps  his  temper  and  laughs  at  the 
rain.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
treatment  would  help  a  summer  catarrh  pat¬ 
ient  or  not.  Hay-making  generally  drives 
such  people  frantic.  Perhaps  thoy  can  look  at 
silage  without  any  trouble.  The  “ensilage 
fever"  is  still  ragiug  in  Great  Britain,  but  the 
“patients,”  except  the  very  “bad  cases,”  are 
recovering  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  aided  by  “depletion”  of  the  pocket. 

Condensed  Milk  and  silage. — The 
great  British  Milk  Condensiug  Company  de¬ 
clined  to  take  aud  use  the  milk  from  cows  fed 
upon  silage.  The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that 
the  English  Ensilage  Commission  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  showiug  how  groundless  was 
the  objection  urged  against  silage,  because  of 
the  action  of  this  great  company.  About  the 
only  reason  that  could  be  given  for  the  action 
of  the  company,  was  that  a  milk-coudensing 
couipauy  iu  this  country  had  taken  similar 
action.  No  facts  were  developed  to  show  that 
milk  from  silage-fed  cows  is  uufit  for  condens¬ 
ing.  The  value  of  the  product  was  so  great 
that  the  company  could  uot  afford  to  take  any 
chances.  The  Gazette  thinks  it  likely  that  a 
cross  examination  of  the  American  condens¬ 
ing  company  would  show  that  its  refusal  to 
take  milk  made  from  silage-fed  stock  grew 
from  like  reasons,  viz:  a  disinclination  to  as¬ 
sume  any  risks,  and  not  from  any  established 
facts.  The  condensing  companies  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  decline  the  purchase  of  the  milk, 
but  they  should  make  their  reasons  for  doing 
so  clear.  The  ensilage  system  is  on  trial.  It 
should  be  fairly  delt  with.  The  exact  facts 
about  it,  pro  aud  con ,  should  be  fairly  stated 
and  considered.  Time  may  show  the  con¬ 


plying  Paris-green  dry.  This  is  balanced  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  the  poison  is  distributed  by 
working  the  handles  shown  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  cans  which  contain  the  poison. 
The  cans  are  adjustable  to  the  width  or  hight 
of  the  rows. 

Fig.  374  represents  a  machine  attached  to  a 


one  place.  Fig.  375  shows  a  section  of  the 
same. 


THE  APPLE  FLEA  BEETLE. 


President  C.  L  Ingersoll,  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Agricultural  College,  sends  me  some 
small,  brilliantly  colored  beetles  which  he 
reports  as  doing  serious  damage  to  the  apple 
trees  of  that  State  by  feeding  oti  the  foliage. 

This  iusect  proves  to  be  Graptodera  foliacea. 
Lee.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Chrysomelidse, 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  Graptodera  chaly- 
bea.  Ill.,  or  Grape-vine  Flea  Beetle,  which  it 
resembles  not  a  little  in  size,  form  and  color. 
It  is  .5  c  m.  (one  fifth  inch)  long,  is  shiny  green 
in  color,  with  a  bronze  reflection  on  the 
thorax.  There  is  a  transverse  groove  near  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum,  which  is 
more  marked  near  its  ends.  TUe  green  color 
also  marks  the  whole  under  side  of  the  insect 
and  the  legs,  which  are  covered,  though  uot 
densely,  with  short,  gray  hairs.  The  poster¬ 
ior  legs  have  immense  femora  (thighs)  and 
thus  the  insect  might  be  appropriately  named 
the  Colorado  Apple  Flea  Beetle,  as  undoubted¬ 
ly,  like  the  Grape  Flea  Beetle,  it  can  aud 
does  jump  upon  being  disturbed.  The  eyes 
are  jet  black  as  are  the  mouth  organs. 

REMEDIES, 

The  Grape  Flea  Beetle  works  on  the  foliage 
of  the  grape,  both  as  a  grub  and  as  a  beetle. 
In  the  latter,  or  adult  stage,  it  eats  the  early 
buds,  and  often  does  much  harm.  1  do  uot 
know  whether  this  Apple  Flea  Beetle  eats  the 
apple  foliage  as  a  grub,  or  only  as  a  beetle. 
In  either  case,  Paris-green  (ODe  tablespoonful 
to  two  gallons  of  water),  or  the  soap-aud-kero- 
Bene  emulsion,  will  almost  certainly  destroy 
the  insects.  I  have  found,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
periments,  that  either  of  these  substances  will 
quickly  banish  the  Grape  Flea  Beetles  aud  the 
grubB  us  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  same  would  be  true  of  the  insect  in  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  also  tried  the  pyrethruin,  but 


Fig.  373. 


The  most  effectual  method  of  destroying  the 
cotton-worm  is  by  the  application  of  poisons, 
usually  mixed  simply  with  water,  or  applied 
dry.  At  Fig.  370,  we 
show  Whitman's  Foun-  Jt 

tain  Pump.  With  one  Sx 
of  these  pumps,  a  man  can  JA  RW  ;/ 
throw  the  poison  over  five  <£ap  ^  J  L I 

cotton  rows  at  once.  The  n|  P,  j  la 
pump  throws  a  very  fine  f||  S  '1 
spray,  distributing  the  |1>  j  | 
poison  evenly  and  with  a  <,  A 

small  quantity  of  water.  |jSF H  j  \\ 
rhe  pump  is  placed  in  a  £  j  'A 

pail  of  the  solution  aud  I  2  |  VS 

carried  along  the  rows.  At  |  ^  P  j  \1 

Figs.  371  and  372  is  shown  I  £ 

i  machine  patented  by  j  — '  <&s  &  /  J 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Texas.  |  8  | 

At  Fig,  371  it  is  shown  I  P  I 

mounted  upon  wheels:  A  l  ^  4  r  1 

represents  the  tank  con  r3®  1 

joining  the  poison;  B  is  P®  j  9  1 
.he  platform  to  which  it  is  If  IB  V» 

ittached;  C  the  wheels  Ml 

rvhieh  are  much  smaller  \  5  ar 
n  diameter  than  ordinary  \\.  1^3 

vagon  wheels;  the  pump 
s  connected  by  a  pitman  ® 

jo  the  wheels,  and  these,  Fig.  370. 
>wing  to  their  small 
iize,  give  the  number  of  revolutions  re¬ 
ed  o  work  the  pump.  The  cart 
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would  use  the  old  gun.  Honor  it  for  the  good 

it  has  done  and  let  it  go . 

Mb  Chamberlain  says  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  statesman  should  be  to  increase  the 
production  of  the  laud.  Here  is  a  gi’and 
chance  for  our  farmers  to  become  statesmen. 

The  American  Cultivator  says  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  natural  balance  between  insects 
injurious  to  man  and  the  parasites  that  pray 
upon  them.  Man  is  always  disturbing  this 

balance,  and  often  to  his  serious  hurt . 

The  Stockman  says  that  farmers'  wives 
have  more  work  to  perform  in  securing  water 
for  household  purposes  than  any  other  class 
of  women  as  comfortably  situated  as  they  are. 
They  have  the  purest  water  at  command,  and 
husbands  possessing  more  than  the  average 
ability  of  men  to  provide  their  homes  with 

labor-saving  conveniences . 

The  Southern  Cultivator  says  whenever 
parties,  who  happeu  to  disagree  about  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  can  settle  their  differences  by 
arbitration,  much  money  will  be  saved  there¬ 
by  and  ill-will  avoided.  The  jury  will  other¬ 
wise  agree  on  a  compromise  and  do  it  for 
you.  A  large  number  of  verdicts  are  com¬ 
promise  verdicts  . . 

The  Rural  Home  says  that  old  trees  have 
no  sap  aud  vitality  to  waste  on  extra  branches. 
Bearing  trees  want  their  vigor  encouraged. 
Don’t  bo  greedy— be  content  with  a  good 
yield.  Don’t  let  generous  trees  cripple  them¬ 
selves  in  your  service  by  overbearing . 

Now  comes  the  time  when  the  farmer  sits 
down  to  his  dinner  of  salt  pork  and  potatoes 
and  thinks  how  many  times  he  has  eaten  of 
the  same  fare.  It  is  a  good  time  for  him  to 
figure  out  how  much  he  has  gained  by  not 

keeping  up  his  garden  and  orchard . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  well- 
made  red  clover  silage  is  a  very  good  food 
for  fattening  oxen . . . . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  Mr.  E.  G. 
Fowler  is  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  “of  all  the  colossal  liars  on  earth  the 
medicine  men  take  the  palm.”  The  extent  to 
which  they  gull  the  public  is  shown  by  the 
alleged  fact  that  “enough  money  is  spent  for 
drugs  each  year  to  nearly  pay  the  National 

debt . . . . . . . . 

Do  uot  forget  to  plant  sweet  corn  for  suc¬ 
cession.  . . . . . . 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  beds  for  new 
plantations  of  strawberries.  Plow  or  spade 
deeply  and  thoroughly.  Use  all  the  old  man¬ 
ure  you  eau  afford.  Unleached  wood  ashes 
are  excellent.  Bone  flour  is  also  first-rate  in 

connection  with  the  wood  ashes . 

Mr.  A.  W.  Chkkver  says  that  Prickly 
Comfrey  is  a  uuisance  aud  should  be  let  alone 
by  all  who  live  where  Red  Clover  and  other 
valuable  forage  plants  will  thrive.  Mr. 
Cheever  calls  it  a  “much  puffed”  and  “much 

advertised  pest”... . . 

C.  A.  Green  thinks  that  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  is  the  most  profitable  strawberry.  He  has 

tried  all  kinds . . . . . 

If  you  have  a  choice  of  fairs,  attend  the  one 
that  prohibits  horse  racing,  side  shows  aud 

gambling.  It  is  your  duty  so  to  do . 

Keep  the  soil  about  cabbages  mellow.  A 
good  way  to  force  extra-fine  heads  is  to  use 
liquid  manure.  Any  soluble  nitrogenous  ma¬ 
terial  is  good— blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 

of  ammonia,  etc . . . .  . . 

From  this  time  forward  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  give  extra  attention  to  the 

markets  of  the  world  . . 

If  successful  with  your  celery  plants  you 
ought  ere  this  to  have  cut  back  the  tops  twice 
or  even  thrice  so  as  to  give  stocky  plants. 
Early  celery  ought  to  have  been  planted  a 
week  or  more  ago.  There  is  yet  time  for  the 

latest  . . . . . . . 

Sow  Strap-Leaved  Turnip  seeds . 

The  time  to  cut  pereuuial  weeds  is  just  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  seeds.  It  is  theu  that 
the  roots  are  weakened  and  have  the  least 

power  to  send  forth  uew  shoots . . 

Have  you  any  budding  to  do? . 

Move  the  sweet  potato  vines  to  prevent 

them  from  rooting . 

Remember  that  Buhach — the  powder  or  a 
solution  in  water— will  kill  the  cabbage  worm. 
Ice-cold  water  does  not  harm  them . 

During  these  hot  days,  wo  conjure  our 
hard-working  friends  to  bathe  freely  every 
night,  and  to  change  or  at  least  to  air  their 

under  garments  daily . . 

There  is  no  living  creature  that  should  be 
obliged  to  work  iu  the  suu  when  the  thermom¬ 
eter  stands  90c  or  over  in  the  shade . 

A  small  purslane  plant  will  produce  thou¬ 
sands  of  seeds.  Pull  the  plants  up  for  the  heus 
or  pigs  before  they  mature  seed . 

The  Ohio  Farmer  advocates  the  election  of 
farmers  to  the  Legislature.  Other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  a  farmer  will  best  represent  a 


farmer.  But  he  must  be  a  real  farmer,  not 
simply  a  land  owner  or  speculator  in  real 
estate,  while  all  his  sympathies  are  with  other 
classes. . . . . . . 

We  want  legislators  of  integrity  and  char¬ 
acter.  who  will  regard  party  interests  second¬ 
ary  to  public  welfare,  and  who  can  not  be 
bribed  by  any  lobby,  however  strong,  to  vote 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  aud  in 

favor  of  monopolies . . . 

Lawyers  make  laws  in  their  own  interests, 
and  a  radical  partizan  will  sacrifice  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  every  time,  to  party  success . 

If  farmers  will  unite  for  this  purpose,  and 
exert  themselves,  they  can  take  the  reins  from 
demagogues  and  party  hacks,  and  redeem 
the  Slate  from  corruption  and  misrule . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  depends,  for  success,  upon 
well  considered  plans;  an  attempt  is  always 
made  to  fortify  every  weak  point.  Yet  when 
the  most  perfect  plans  have  been  made  there 
is  almost  always  a  shadow  of  portending  evil, 
a  ghost  like  Banquo*s  that  “will  not  down.” 
It  is  this  fear  oftentimes  that  pushes  men  on 
to  their  best  work.  If  the  ghost  ever  can  be 
forgotten  it  is  in  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  of 

the  farm . . . . . 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  produce  “gilt- 
edged”  butter?  Why  not  have  it  gold  all  the 

way  through ?  . . . 

The  Baltimore  American  tells  of  a  cow  22 
years  old.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  21 
calve3  and  has  produced  over  two  tons  of 
butter.  The  cow  is  Queen.  Who  doubts  it?. . 

A  good  sheep  makes  the  ideal  farm  scaven¬ 
ger.  It  will  eat  what  other  stock  leave.  The 
soil  takes  on  new  life  at  the  touch  of  the 

“golden  hoof” . . . . . 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  thinks 
Southern  farmers  have  found  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  cotton.  It  is  silk  culture.  Better 
try  grass  first . 

Go  over  the  tomato  vines  and  search  for  the 
tomato  worm.  Use  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut 
them  in  two.  Their  copious  droppings  will 

tell  of  their  whereabouts . 

It  is  a  good  time  to  soak  the  felloes  of 
wheels  with  linseed  oil.  A  good  way  is  to  put 
oil  in  a  shallow  trough,  raise  the  wheel  just 

so  that  the  felloe  is  covered  and  turn  it . 

The  Report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  says  that  the  Hardy 
Catalpa  (C.  speciosa)  is  hardy  there.  We 

should  have  doubted  it . 

The  Report  deems  Grimes's  Golden,  Ontario, 
Swayzie  Pomrne  Grise,  aud  Canada  Baldwin 
the  most  valuable  of  apples;  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  Flemish  Beauty  of  pears, 
and  McLaughlin  and  Glass’s  Seedling  of 
plums;  Brighton,  Moore’s  Early  aud  Prentiss 
of  grapes;  Cuthbert,  Turner,  Caroline  and 

Ohio  of  raspberries  . 

The  Snyder  and  Taylor’s  Prolific  Blackber¬ 
ries  are  best  for  Canada  aud  the  cold  North 

and  West . 

Mr.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Champion  Grape  is  the  most  worth¬ 
less  to  grow  to  eat  and  the  best  to  grow  to  sell! 

Rural  readers;  Tell  us  of  your  successes 
and  failures  of  the  season— in  as  few  words 

as  you  will . . . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead  thinks  a 
good  sized  board  fastened  over  the  eyes  is  the 
best  thing  to  prevent  cows  from  jumping 
fences.  The  board  should  be  so  loug  that  the 
cow  must  turn  her  head  to  see  in  front  of  her. 

The  Canadian  Breeder  urges  its  readers  to 
set  out  more  shade  trees  ami  hedges  on  the 
farm.  The  old  settlers  found  in  the  forests 
the  greatest  enemy  to  their  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity.  They  appear  to  have  hated  all  trees. 
The  present;  generation  of  farmers  seem  to 
have  inherited  this  hatred.  The  man  who  lets 
a  hatred  or  prejudice  run  away  with  his  com¬ 
fort,  is  remarkably  foolish. ........  . 

TheN,  E.  Homestead  says  that  many  a 
mortgaged  farm  has  upon  it  a  barn  with  no 
manure  cellar  or  shed.  The  rain  washes  the 
goodness  out  of  the  manure  and  the  profit  out 

of  the  farmer’s  pocket  at  one  time . . 

The  American  Cultivator  says  that  every 
farmer  who  owns  a  flock  of  sheep  should  apply 
tar  to  the  nose  of  each  member  of  his  flock. 
Put  tar  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  salt  trough, 
and  there  will  be  little  trouble  from  grubs  iu- 
the-head.  If  the  sheep  have  au  abundance  of 
“grub”  to  put  in  their  bellies,  there  will  not  be 
the  least  trouble  with  the  “grub”  in-the-head. 

The  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  Sheep, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  are  his  ma¬ 
chinery.  Other  manufacturers  are  obliged  to 
keep  pace  with  now  methods.  Why  should 

the  farmer  uot  study  at  his  profession? . 

The  Farmer’s  Call  says,  prepare  now*  for 
eggs  in  Winter.  Iu  egg  production,  it  pays 
to  be  unfashionable.  You  want  the  hens  to 
be  at  work  while  the  rest  of  the  hens  in  the 

country  are  having  a  rest . . 

Prof.  Henry  says,  dismiss  all  prejudice 


that  a  skim-milk  calf  must  be  a  stunted,  un¬ 
sightly  thing . 

Low  prices,  when  they  come,  always  bear 
more  heavily  on  those  who  produce  special 
products  than  on  those  who  follow  mixed 

farming  . 

The  Fa rmer’s  Advance  would  like  to  seethe 
whip  wholly  discarded.  An  Arab  would  as 
soon  strike  his  wife  or  daughter  as  his  horse. 
The  whip  is  the  parent  of  stubbornness.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  every  balky 
horse . . . . . 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  thinks 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  cotton  planters 
at  the  South  is  deplorable.  The  “all-cotton” 
system  ha3  driven  the  grasses  and  cereals  from 
the  farms  and  located  the  Southern  smoke¬ 
house  and  corn-crib  at  Chicago.  Every  planter 
must  become  a  farmer  before  the  trouble  can 
be  removed.  Cotton  must  be  used  as  a  sur¬ 
plus  crop. . . . 

Thomas  C.  French,  of  EDglaud,  says  that 
of  all  the  vast  improvements  of  the  present 
century,  he  looks  upon  silage  as  second  only 
to  the  general  introduction  of  the  turnip  in 
the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  agricul¬ 
ture..... . 

Shade  for  the  pasture,  but  sunshine  for  the 
garden . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Seeley’s  Bay,  Ontario,  July  24.— 
The  Rural  peas  and  beans  are  doing  very 
well  and  the  corn  is  growing  well,  The  rye 
also  is  doing  finely,  but  the  wheat  winter- 
killed.  w.  c. 

Stewart,  Kent  Co.,  Ont.,  July  24. —Crops 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  last  year.  The 
soii  iD  Kent  and  Essex  Counties  is  mostly  clay 
aud  clay  loam,  with  lighter  soils  along  Lake 
Erie  and  the  River  Thames.  Our  staples  are 
fall  wheat  and  corn.  The  former  is  just  being 
cut,  and  should  average  at  least  IS  bushels  per 
acre;  some  fields  will  nearly  double  that. 
Corn  is  late  owing  to  the  wet,  backward 
Spring;  but  it  is  g^pwing  fast  now  under  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Oats  also  are  rather 
late,  but  promise  a  good  crop.  Barley  was 
injured  in  many  places  by  too  much  water. 
Most  of  it  will  be  housed  this  week.  Fruit 
prospects  are  good.  Sorghum  for  sirup  is 
grown  here  to  some  extent,  w.  h.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Middlebury,  New  Haven  Co  ,  July  27. — 
We  are  having  a  very  dry  time.  The  grass 
crop,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  is  very  light; 
won't  average  over  half  a  crop.  Pastures 
don’t  seem  to  grow,  consequently  feed  is  very 
scarce.  The  crop  of  apples  is  very  promising, 
for  most  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Potatoes 
early  planted  will  be  a  light  crop,  few  in  a 
hill  aud  small.  Oats,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  will  be  short  and  light — inclined  to 
rust.  J.K.  B. 

District  ot  Columbia. 

Washington,  July  16. — We  are  enduring 
the  warmest  weather  here  for  two  years;  we 
have  had  drought  for  nearly  three  weeks.every- 
thing  suffering  terribly  for  rain.  We  only 
had  a  half  crop  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Among  several  kinds  of  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  the  Hansell  is  a  little  the  earliest  and  as 
large  as  the  Marlboro.  Crimsou  Beauty  is 
identical  with  Marlboro  (!)  Cuthbert  is  the 
largest  of  all.  None  stood  the  Winter  very 
well.  Brandywine  is  the  finest  of  all.  My 
crop  only  averaged  me  eight  cents  per  quart. 
The  competition  is  so  great  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grow  any  market  crops.  Farmiug  pays 
very  little  at  present;  but  I  only  own  15  acres 
of  land  and  nearly  all  is  in  trees  aud  small 
fruit,  and  after  paying  the  costof  pi.kiug  and 
other  expenses,  l  am  as  “flat''  as  I  was  before 
this  crop  ripened,  so  l  have  a  notion  of  emi¬ 
grating  to  a  new  country.  w.  d.  p. 

[If  emigratkm  were  a  sure  remedy  for  hard 
times,  what  a  splendid  passenger  business  the 
railroads  would  be  doing,  aud  what  a  sight 
would  be  presented  by  every  highway  and 
by-way  in  the  land,  white  with  “prairie  schoon¬ 
ers,”  or  dingy  with  wayfarers!  The  tide  of 
truvel  would  be  flowing  from  and  to  all  points 
of  the  compass,  and  “several  others,”  and 
“uew”  neighbors  would  be  objects  of  such 
curiosity  and  speculation  iu  nearly  every 
township  that  regret  would  be  small  over  the 
old  neighbors  whom  they  had  succeeded,  aud 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  fortune  perhaps  to 
the  very  place  which  the  “new"  ones  had  left 
because  they  couldn’t  find  it  there. — eds.] 
Florida. 

Rixford,  Suwannee  Co.,  July  15. — The 
cotton  area  has  been  increased  20  per  cent. 
We  raise  the  Long  Staple  or  Sea  Island,  and 
the  condition  is  good.  As  usual  we  hear  of 
the  cotton  worm.  Corn  is  better  than  for  two 


years.  The  sweet  potato  crop  is  always  good. 
Sugar-cane  is  doing  finely.  Quite  a  number 
of  orchards  of  the  Le  Conte  Pear  have  been 
started,  but  not  many  are  old  enough  to  fruit, 
but  promise  well.  The  general  condition  of 
all  crops  is  good.  G.  c.  R. 

Illinois. 

Farmingdalb,  Sangamon  Co,,  July  21. — 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  farm 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  A  dry 
spell  of  ten  days  has  secured  most  of  the  hay 
and  some  of  the  oats  in  good  shape.  Small 
fruits  have  done  well,  but  prices  have  been 
unremunerative.  The  codling  moth  and  cur- 
cuiio  are  too  much  for  the  average  farmer  in 
the  raising  of  apples  and  plums:  the  apple 
worm  is  also  starting  his  network  of  holes  in 
our  apples,  and,  all  in  all,  the  outlook  for 
apples  is  not  encouraging  for  the  planter. 

B.  B. 

Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  July  17. — 
While  the  most  of  the  farmers  of  Central 
Illinois  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  more 
than  an  average  corn  crop,  in  some  localities 
more  rain  seems  to  be  needed  to  bring  the 
crop  forward,  and  yet  along  the  river  in  San¬ 
gamon  County  hundreds  of  acres  have  been 
overflown  this  month,  and  the  growing  corn 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  The  hay  and  oat 
harvests  are  about  over.  Both  have  done 
well  and  the  product  generally  saved  in  good 
condition.  All  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are 
stacking  and  holding  their  wheat  for  better 
prices.  p.  f. 

Strasburg,  Shelby  Co.,  July  23.— Winter 
wheat  was  all  killed  except  in  sheltered  places 
next  to  or  in  the  timber.  About  oue-fourth 
more  corn  and  oats  were  planted  than  usual. 
Some  corn  very  good;  some  very  poor  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  seed.  Oats  good.  Early  potatoes 
good.  Late  potatoes  have  been  killed  by 
drought.  Apples  few,  and  other  fruits  almost 
a  total  failure.  Peaches  all  billed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  young  trees.  H .  B. 

INDIANA™ 

Mexico,  Miami  Co.,  July  24.— Wheat  har¬ 
vest  is  over.  It  wa3  the  latest  we  ever  had  in 
this  section:  some  fields  were  cut  as  late  as 
July  18.  Thrashing  has  commenced  and,  as 
far  as  beard  from,  the  yield  has  been  about 
13  bushels  to  the  acre;  quality  medium.  Oats 
are  ready  for  harvest:  a  fair  crop.  The  hay 
harvest  is  about  over ;  the  crop  has  been  put 
up  in  splendid  condition.  The  season,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  very  favorable  for  corn,  though 
on  undrained  clay  ground  it  has  beeD  a  little 
too  wet.  The  crop  as  a  whole  is  in  splendid 
condition.  The  prospect  for  an  abundant 
crop  of  potatoes  is  very  flattering.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  are  in  prime  condition.  The  most 
doleful  sight  one  sees  now  in  passing  over  the 
country  is  that  of  the  dead  and  dying  or¬ 
chards  caused  by  the  severity  of  last  Winter. 
There  are  some  orchards  that  will  bear  a  light 
crop  of  apples,  but  these  are  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule  Orchard  products  will  be  scarce  here 
for  some  time  to  come.  Thrashing  is  mostly 
all  done  here  by  machinery,  aud  yet  all  who 
wanted  work  have  been  busy  at  good  wages. 
This  country  was  recently  noted  far  and  near 
as  the  Wabash  chills-and-fever  region,  but, 
thanks  to  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  the 
right  to  that  title  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a 
healthier  country  than  we  have  now  would  be 
hard  to  find. 

The  Rural  peas — Stratagem  and  the  Rural 
New-Yorker — were  fully  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper.  The  Rural  corn  is  doing  well. 
The  flower  seeds  were  a  failure  here.  I  was 
afraid  to  sow  the  Johnson  Grass.  Success  to 
the  best  farm  paper  in  America— the  Rural 
New-Yorker!  n.  b.  h. 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  July  19.— The  usual 
areas  of  grain — oats,  barley  aud  corn — were 
sown  and  promise  a  full  harvest.  Thus  far 
the  crops  have  not  suffered  from  unusual 
storms.  Rain  has  been  copious,  with  but 
short  intervals ;  but  there  has  beeu  no  drought 
to  cheek  the  growth  of  plants.  We  may  look 
for  more  than  au  average  wheat  harvest;  say 
110.  Corn  and  hay  120  throughout  the 
county.  Potatoes  promise  a  very  large 
yield,  but  they  are  not  safe  yet  from  rot  or 
other  calamity.  Cabbage,  stand  excellent — 
worms  take  a  good  drink  of  Prof.  Riley’s  ice 
water  and  go  on  eating,  greatly  refreshed. 

L.  S.  E. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  July  19.— I  have  plant¬ 
ed  my  potatoes  after  the  trench-mulch  system 
except  that  I  dug  very  large  holes  instead  of 
trenches,  and  cultivated  flat.  It  was  hard 
work  to  keep  from  hilling  up,  as  the  hills  fill 
up,  the  potatoes  begin  to  crowd  out.  Our  hills 
yield  better  than  yours  East.  One  of  your 
own  farmers  estimated  40  hills  to  the  bushel; 
I  estimate  10.  I  think  it  was  the  mulching 
that  caused  the  plants  to  be  so  late  in  making 
their  appearance.  I  thought  that  my  early 
potatoes  were  spoiled;  but  when  they  tasted 
the  air,  how  they  did  grow  !  I  would  not 
mulch  early  potatoes  for  the  table.  It  re- 
i  tarded  them  at  least  one  week.  L.  s.[e. 
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Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette[Co.,  July  20.—' The  season 
is  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  average. 
Wheat  will  be  a  very  sorry  crop,  because 
when  wheat  is  five  bushels  per  acre,  the  bushels 
when  weighed  will  average  not  more  than 
three  to  four  bushels  of  good  wheat.  Corn 
here  is  growing  fast  and  weeds  also:  the  stand 
is  not  more  than  five-eights  of  an  average1 
and  the  bight  of  the  corn  is  from  six  inches 
to  four  feet.  This  has  been  reached  hy  plow¬ 
ing  at  least  twice,  and  planting  and  replanting 
as  many  times.  In  fact,  more  than  double  the 
usual  work  has  been  expended.  The  result  is 
but  a  poor  show.  Wo  have  bad  two  large 
rainfalls  since  April.  The  first  was  six  inches 
and  the  last,  which  occurred  on  July  1,  was 
at  least  seven-and  one-half  inches  in  15  hours. 
The  whole  Neosho  Valley  was  swept  by  a 
flood,  averaging  five  miles  wide.  All  the 
crops  were  wiped  out  and  whole  fields  of  wheat 
carried  away.  Losses  of  life  and  stock  (es¬ 
pecially  the  latter)  were  great.  Houses,  barns 
and  bridges  were  generally  carried  away  or 
damaged.  Yet  take  in  the  whole  State  and 
we  shall  raise  as  many  bushels  of  grain  as 
ever,  providing  grasshoppers  and  frost  re¬ 
spect  our  feelings.  Grass  is  spleudid,  both 
Timothy  and  prairie.  J.  B. 

Louisiana. 

St.  Joseph,  Tensas  Parish,  July  18.— Crops, 
though  we  have  had  too  much  rain  lately, 
are  still  very  promising  and  more  corn  will  be 
raised  here  than  since  the  war.  There  will  be 
but  a  limited  amount  of  grain  purchased 
abroad  next  season.  d.  h.  c. 

Manitoba, 

Qu'  Appelle  Station,  July  6— The  dis¬ 
trict  which  extends  10  miles  round  Qu’Appelle 
Station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
quite  new,  settlement  having  begun  just  three 
years  ago.  The  crops  for  the  present  year 
are  approximately;  wheat,  5,000  acres;  oats, 
2.000  acres;  barley  320  acres;  flax,  70  acres; 
potatoes,  garden  stuff  etc.  170  acres.  We  have 
no  tobacco,  broom-corn,  or  sorghum:  aud  no 
fruit  except  wild  fruits,  such  as  cherries,  sas¬ 
katoons,  etc.,  of  which  we  have  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  this  year,  and  which  make  delicious 
preserves.  From  every  side  I  hear  of  the 
grain  crops  looking  well.  Potatoes  were 
badly  nipped  by  a  frost  some  time  ago;  but 
they  seem  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the 
bad  effects.  L-  6.  b. 

Michigan, 

Robinson,  Ottawa  Co.,  July  20.— I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat  that  I  would  like  to 
buy  a  bushel.  I  have  some  heads  now  which 
have  six  kernels  abreast.  w.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Battle  Lake,  Otter  Tail  Co.,  July  19.— 
Crops  still  continue  A  No.  1.  Our  harvest 
usually  begins  the  first  week  in  August.  We 
raise  no  winter  wheat.  I  have  20  acres  of  flax, 
the  first  ever  sown  in  this  township.  It  is  on 
land  broken  in  May  and  sowed  the  first  of 
June,  and  looks  splendid.  My  early  sown 
wheat  (Blue  Stem  or  Velvet  Chaff),  will  go  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Our  soil  is  a  black  sandy 
loam,  which  is  necessary  for  maturing  corn 
in  our  short  seasons.  All  vegetation  grows 
and  matures  very  rapidly— wheat  in  from  95 
to  105  days;  com  in  from  100  to  110:  ftint  va¬ 
rieties  in  leas.  We  are  situated  very  high,  as 
the  water  within  four  miles  of  us  flows  both 
ways,  south  to  the  Mississippi  and  north  to 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  evident  that  we  have.not 
had  a  heavy  storm  in  this  section  for  a  great 
many  years,  as  the  half  burnt  trees  still  stand¬ 
ing  would  otherwise  have  been  prostrated. 

J.  C.  H. 

Nebraska. 

Columbus,  Platt  Co.,  July  18.— Wheat  har¬ 
vest  has  just  commenced.  The  crop  is  re¬ 
markably  uniform  and  considerably  above 
tlie  average.  Oats  heavy.  There  will  be  a 
very  large  crop  of  corn  uuless  it  is  hurt  by 
drought  the  uext  few  weeks.  j .  H.  R. 

Long  Pine,  Brown  Co.,  July  7.— I  have 
traveled  around  considerably  and  1  formed 
my  opinions  on  personal  knowledge.  Corn  is 
an  average,  very  thrifty,  with  an  extra-good 
stand,  thousands  of  squirrels  to  the  contrary. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  all  headed ;  oat  prospects 
are  fine  for  a  good  crop;  the  crop  stands  up 
well  aud  is  very  heavy.  About  35  per  cent, 
of  all  the  crops  consists  of  small  grains.  Po 
tatoes  are  extraordinarily  fine;  very  few 
bugs.  About  three  percent,  of  our  tilled  land 
has  been  planted  to  this  crop.  Gardens  are 
doing  as  finely  as  I  ever  suw  them ;  so  are  all 
orchards,  of  which  a  great  many  were  set  out 
this  Spring.  The  Rural  seeds  have  all  done 
well.  The  Rural  Treasures  are  not  so  good 
this  year,  but  those  of  laBt  year  were  simply 
grand  and  the  peas  are  extra-line.  Tomatoes 
are  doing  finely,  and  the  corn— well,  you  can 
see  it  grow,  almost.  R.  W.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Trenton,  Mercer  Co.,  July  22.— I  have  just 
harvested  my  crop  of  potatoes,  and  although 


I  have  no  exact  figures  as  to  the  yield  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  yield  this  year,  by  tbe  trench-mulch 
method  of  culture,  is  about  17  per  cent,  great¬ 
er  than  heretofore  obtained  from  tbe  same 
area  of  ground  cultivated  in  the  old  wav.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  potatoes  in  one  line  of  the  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  which  were  allowed  to  stand  a 
much  longer  time  than  tbe  others,  with  tbe 
idea  of  keeping  the  tubers  for  seed,  were 
affected  with  scab,  although  such  was  not  the 
case  in  any  of  the  other  lines,  either  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  or  Early  Rose.  w.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hosensack.  Lehigh  Co.,  J uly  28. — We  have 
very  dry  weather.  Oats  are  mostly  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  are  only  about  half  a  crop.  Wheat 
was  a  little  more  than  half  a  crop  Rye  good. 
Corn  is  a  good  stand,  but  if  we  do  not  get 
rain  soon  it  will  not  be  balf  a  crop.  Pasture 
is  very  scarce  and  no  sale  for  cattle.  Apples 
and  other  fruits  drop  off  on  account,  of  the 
drought.  We  had  very  warm  weather  last 
week — 98  degrees  in  the  shade — but  the  weath¬ 
er  is  cooler  now.  H.  k.  e.  r. 

Texas. 

Dever's  Woods,  Liberty  Co.,  July  16.— No 
wheat,  rye  or  barley  grown  here.  Oat  crop 
fair.  Corn  a  good  crop.  Condition  of  cotton 
very  promising .  Irish  potatoes  have  yielded 
well,  and  sweet  potatoes  promise  an  abundant 
crop.  Grass  aud  garden  crops  good.  Peaches, 
plums,  figs  aud  grapes  abundant.  Average  of 
areas  of  crops  about  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  except  cotton  in  which  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  perhaps  20  per  cent.  b.  l. 

Vermont. 

Bridgewater,  Windsor  Co..  July  18.— 
June  was  cold  and  dry.  Since  July  came  in, 
the  weather  has  been  all  one  could  ask— warm 
aud  plenty  of  rain,  and  all  crops  are  looking 
fine.  Grass  in  this  section  is  a  little  above  an 
average.  Corn  a  little  late,  but  in  line  condi¬ 
tion.  Potatoes  above  tbe  average  at  this 
time.  Oats,  an  average  acreage;  condition 
below.  Wbat  little  wheat  I  have  seen  looked 
extra  well.  Apples  very  light;  about  quarter 
crop.  Strawberries  were  much  above  an 
average,  both  iu  quantity  and  quality.  Gar¬ 
dens  late,  but  looking  exceptionally  well. 

W.  C.  R. 

Virginia* 

Pulaski,  Pittsylvania  Co.,  July  22. — This 
is  essentially  a  Blue  Grass  and  consequently  a 
cattle-raising  country.  Beyond  the  possession 
of  a  fine  herd  of  Short  horns,  our  farmers  do 
not  show  much  ambition,  though  in  that 
branch  they  undoubtedly  compete  successfully 
with  auy  part  of  the  country.  The  present 
season  could  hardly  be  improved  upon  io  this 
section;  it  really  seems  as  if  a  kind  fairy  was 
waiting  beyond  tbe  hills  for  the  right  day  to 
send  the  needed  showers  over  the  fields,  and 
consequently  all  crops  (except  wheat)  have 
yielded  a  plentiful  harvest.  c.  f. 

Washington  Territory. 

Ferndale,  Whatcom  Co.,  July  13. -Wheat 
aud  oats,  increase  of  area  over  last  year  25 
per  cent. ;  prospect  100  per  cent.  Potato  area 
100  per  cent.;  prospect  75  per  cent.  Roots, 
area  25  per  cent,  over  last  year;  prospect  100 
percent.  Hay  area  increasing  c-aeh  year; 
prospect  25  per  cent  above  last  year’s.  Apples 
and  pears  promise  100  per  cent.  Prunes, 
plums  and  cherries  promise  60  per  cent,  of 
last  year’s  crops.  All  small  fruits  100  per 
cent.  >t  .  s.  n. 


AN8WERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

MAKING  AND  KEEPING  CIDER  :  GAPES  IN 
CHICKS,  ETC. 

T.  F.,  Troy  Bills,  N.  C—  1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  making  and  preserving  cider 
sweet  ?  2.  What  will  prevent  gapes  in  chick¬ 
ens  ?  8.  Who  makes  the  best  wheat  drills  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Cider  should  be  made  from  ripe, 
sound  apples.  It  makes  but  little  diff  erence 
how  it  is  made  so  long  as  the  largest  quantity 
is  got  from  a  given  amount  of  apples.  It  can 
be  kept  uearly  sweet  by  filtering  through  per¬ 
fectly  pure  sand  and  at  once  barreling  tightly, 
but  this  is  practicable  only  iu  u  large  way 
aud  in  a  cool  climate.  It  may  be,  when  freshly 
made,  put  into  large  boilers  and  brought  grad¬ 
ually  to  the  boiling  point  aud  carefully  skim¬ 
med,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Then  put  it  into  ab¬ 
solutely  clean  barrels,  filling  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  bung ;  put  in  a  table-spoonful  of 


pure  olive  oil  and  bung  tightly.  It  may  also  be 
canned  and  sealed  up,  or  bottled  and  sealed, 
but  both  of  these  operations  must  be  done 
when  the  cider  is  boiling  hot.  There  are  lots 
of  drugs  that  will  keep  cider,  but  they  are  all 
injurious  to  health  or  they  impart  a  bad  taste 
to  the  cider.  2.  The  best  way  to  prevent  gapes 
is  to  change  the  quarters  of  the  chickens  to 
fresh  ground.  It  also  helps  to  sprinkle  the 
chicken  quarters  freely  with  a  strong  solution 
of  copperas  or  carbolic  acid.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  either  of  these  should  be  added  to  their 
drinking  water.  All  fowls  that  die  of  gapes 
should  he  immediately  burned,  and  all  coops, 
roosts  and  all  feeding  and  drinking  dishes 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  admitting  any 
healthy  fowls  to  them.  3.  We  have  more  than 
one  make  of  drills  and  can  hardly  say  which 
we  like  best,  all  things  considered.  We  have 
not  seen  one  advertised  in  the  Rural  within 
a  year  that  we  could  not  thorough¬ 
ly  recommend,  aud  with  which  we  would  not 
be  satisfied.  We  have  tried,  it.  and  much 
like,  the  Laruoine  regulator  for  attachiug  to 
auy  drill  for  regulating  the  depth  at  which  the 
teeth  shall  run. 

THE  nFSSIAN  FLY,  ETC. 

J.  II.,  White  City,  Kans. — 1.  Please  describe 
the  Hessian  flv?  2.  How  can  we  prevent  pea- 
weavils.  3.  What  is  the  best  and  hardiest 
winter  wheat  for  this  State?  4.  Wbat  is  the 
inclosed  wheat?  We  call  it  Russian  here, 

Ans.  1  — The  Hessian  fly  is  a  two  winged 
gnat,  something  after  the  pattern  of  a  mos¬ 
quito,  only  much  smaller,  its  body  being 
ouly  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  its  wings 
expanding  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  iuch. 
It  lays  its  eggs  in  tbe  cavities  of  the  leaves  in 
tbe  Fall,  and  these  hatch  into  small,  pale- 
red  maggots,  which  crawl  down  the  leaf, 
working  their  way  between  it  aud  thb  main 
stalk,  till  they  come  to  a  joint,  where  they  lo¬ 
cate  and  never  move  till  they  have  arrived  at 
a  perfect  state.  They  subsist  by  sucking 
the  juice  from  the  stalk.  They  come  to  full 
size,  remain  in  the  wheat  plant  until  warm 
weather  in  Spring,  when  they  emerge  perfect 
insects,  and  again  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  tbe  then  gruwiug  wheat  plant,  and  these 
again  hatch  out  maggots  which  work  their  way 
down  between  the  leaf  and  stalk  to  a  joint, 
where  they  can  be  found  full-grown,  looking 
more  like  small  flax  seeds  than  anythiug  else: 
when  two  or  more  find  a  habitat  near  one 
joint  they  cause  the  stalk  to  break  down,  and 
thusruio  the  w  heat.  2.  There  isno  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  tbe  depredations  of  the  pea-weevil  ex¬ 
cept  to  sow  the  peas  so  late, that  the  pea  weevils 
have  gone  before  tbe  peas  are  in  condition  to 
be  injured:  but  then  they  will  be  so  late  that 
thej'  w  ill  be  likely  to  be  injured  as  badly,  or 
worse,  by  tbe  mildew.  8.  That  is  hard  to  tell, 
as  some  wheat  is  best  adapted  to  each  soil.  We 
would  advise  trying  the  Diehl- Mediterranean 
in  a  small  way;  also  the  Democrat.  4.  We 
do  not  know  it. 

PUTTING  UP  CUCUMBER  PICKLES  FOR  MAR¬ 
KET,  ETC, 

E.  C.  D.,  \ Vest  Andover,  Ohio. — 1.  Wbat 
will  cure  warts  in  a  horse’s  ear  ?  2.  Are 

Hitchings  &  Co.,  233  Mercer  Street,  N.  Y., 
responsible  ?  8.  How  are  cucumber  pickles  put 
up  for  market,  all  ready  for  the  table  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  a  little  acetic  acid  daily  with 
a  feather,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  sound 
flesh  around  it;  or  touch  it  daily  with  the 
moistened  end  of  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  2. 
Worth  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  aud  prompt 
pay.  3,  At  the  pickle  factories  cucumbers  are 
pickled  when  from  two  to  three  inches  long — 
never  larger  for  the  best  pickles.  They  are 
first  steeped  or  slightly  parboiled  in  brine. 
They  are  then  put  into  vats  containing  good 
cider  vinegar  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added 
from  time  to  time.  Mustard,  horse  radish  or 
various  kinds  of  spices  are  added  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  tbero.  Wheu  done — taste  is  tbe 
best  guide  to  Ibis  point— They  are  packed  iu 
half  barrels  or  kegs,  or,  for  more  particular 
customers,  iu  glass  jars.  Great  cure  should 
be  taken  in  packing  pickles  in  jars.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  appearance,  as  they  can  be 
readily  seen.  Only  bright,  well  shape!  cucum¬ 
bers  should  boused.  Home-made  pickles  are 
preferred  by  the  better  class  of  customers  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  extra  pains  have  been 
taken.  Glass  or  stone  jars  will  be  found  best 
for  packing  the  home  product.  Be  careful  to 
have  the  top  closely  sealed. 

ABOUT  BASKET  WILLOWS. 

D.  H.  C.,  Tensas  Parish,  La. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  basket  willow  “trees”  to  start  a  planta¬ 
tion?  2.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
and  raising  them?  3.  How  are  they  to  be 
prepared  for  market! 

Ans. — 1.  The  basket  willow  is  raised  from 
cuttings,  not  trees,  and  you  can  obtuin  these 
in  the  Fall  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Write  to 
the  Director,  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Kturtevaut, Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  concerning  them.  2.  They  should  be 
planted  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  apart,  aud  cultivated  with  horse  and 


cultivator  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  The 
cuttings  are  made  about  12  inches  long,  and 
stuck  at  least  eight  inches  into  the  ground.  Tbe 
young  grow  th  should  be  cut  close  back  to  the 
stock  each  Winter,  and  will  he  large  enough 
for  use  the  second  year.  8.  Most  of  them  are 
sold  with  the  hark  on  just  as  they  are  cut,  to 
be  made  into  coarse  work,  such  as  grain  aod 
fruit  baskets.  F  or  finer  work  they  are  peeled ; 
to  accomplish  this,  they  are  cut  in  Winter  and 
tied  into  small  bundles  and  these  are  placed, 
right  end  np,  in  shallow  pools  of  water,  and 
as  soon  as  the  buds  start,  the  bark  becomes 
loose  and  is  stripped  off.  Many  machines  have 
been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  so  far  we 
are  not  advised  of  any  in  successful  working 
order.  They  usually  sell  by  the  pound  iu  the 
bark  at  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  and  for  twice 
that  amount  or  more  when  peeled. 

GRASS  HEED  MIXTURES. 

C.  Ii.  It.,  Rockford,  III. — 1.  What  formula 
will  give  a  good  lawn  grass?  2.  What  varie¬ 
ties  of  seed  are  used  iu  the  “mixed  bird-seed” 
offered  for  sale? 

Ans.— 1.  Every  dealer  has  a  formula  of  bis 
own,  which  he  keeps  a  great  secret;  but  the 
basis  of  all  lawn  grass  seeds  are  Juue  Grass, 
(Kentucky  Blue  Grass)  and  White  Clover.  The 
famous  Central  Park  Lawu  Grass  is  mixed  as 
follows:  Red  Top  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  14  pounds, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis)  14 
pouuds,  Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass  (Agrostis 
cauina)  pounds,  Sweet  Vernul  Grass 
(Anthoxanthum odorotum) fivepounds,  White 
Clover  (l’rifolium  repens)  five  pounds,  and 
this  quantity  is  for  an  acre.  If  for  a  lawn  to 
be  much  trampled,  as  a  croquet  ground,  we 
would  say,  add  five  pounds  Creeping  Bent 
Grass  (Agrostis  stolouifera).  If  the  soil  isex- 
cessively  dry,  substitute  for  the  Red  Top  the 
same  number  of  pounds  of  Slender  Fescue 
(Festuca  tenuifolia).  2.  Each  dealer  also 
mixes  a  “Bird  Seed”  to  suit  himself.  Canary 
seed  always  forms  the  base;  with  this  is 
mixed  hemp,  millet,  rape,  lettuce,  mustard  or 
poppy  in  varying  order  aud  quantity.  Too 
much  bemp.  millet,  mustard  or  rape  causes 
the  birds  to  become  too  fat,  and  too  much 
poppy  seed  is  not  good  for  them. 

SWELLED  LEGS  ON  A  HORSE. 

C.  H.  Ii.,  Niagara,  I).  T. — My  111  year-old 
mare  is  subject  to  swelling  from  the  hock  joint 
down  on  her  left  hind  leg.  After  standing  a 
day  or  two  early  in  Spring,  the  leg  swelled  a 
good  deal  and  broke  out,  disebargiug  pus 
from  a  small  hole  below  the  fetlock.  Then 
the  lameness  disappeared,  aud  1  worked  her 
steadily;  but  after  resting  in  the  stable  half  a 
day,  the  leg,  nearly  to  the  hip,  swelled  very 
much,  thongh  she  doesn’t  limp  much;  what 
ails  her  ? 

Ans  — Swelled  legs  may  be  due  either  to  an 
undue  deposit  of  serum,  or  watery  particles 
in  the  blood,  or  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissues.  A  poor  condition  of  the  blood, or  feeble¬ 
ness  from  loss  of  it,  may  cause  the  legs  to 
swell.  Disease  of  tbe  kidneys  may  do  so,  too. 
Horses  of  coarse  fiber  and  full  habit,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exercise,  if  allowed  to  stand  idle  for 
a  day,  more  or  less,  are  apt  to  have  swelled 
legs  from  an  accumulation  of  watery  matter. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  appears  suddenly  aud 
as  suddenly  disappears.  The  cause,  in  such 
cases,  has  only  begun  to  operate,  and  the 
trouble  can  be  easily  remedied.  In  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  small  cracks  appear  on  tbe  skin, 
and  exude  a  wutery  matter  of  a  yellowish- 
white  color.  Improvement  then  is  slow. 
Occasionally  it  is  merely  an  extension  of 
cracked  heels,  caused  by  whatever  may  have 
produced  the  latter.  Often  the  swelling  is  due 
to  anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  legs  of  horses,  and  sometimes  the 
tumefaction  extends  to  the  sheath  and  along 
the  abdomen  as  fur  as  tbe  chest.  In  such  cases 
the  swelling  generally  appeal's  towards  morn¬ 
ing,  after  u  night’s  rest,  and  usually  disappears 
after  a  few  hours’  work.  The  hind  legs  are 
most  prone  to  become  anasarcous.  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  seems  due  merely  to  uudue  deposits  of  ser¬ 
um,  owing  to  confinement,  all  that  will  usually 
be  necessary  is  to  give  a  dose  or  two  of  niter 
daily,  to  act  upon  the  kidneys,  and  to  give 
regular  exercise  so  as  to  induce  absorption. 
When  the  swelling,  manifest  in  the  morning, 
disappears  duriug  the  day,  a  good  plan  is  to 
stand  the  horse  in  cold  water  up  to  his  knees 
for  half  an  hour  just  ut  nightfall;  then  rub 
thoroughly  dry  before  stabling.  If  the  animal 
is  weuk,  and  the  swelling  is  manifestly  due  to 
sluggishness  of  circulation,  be  should 
bo  well  fed  and  the  legs  should  be  well  rubbed, 
aud  (Irmly,  though  uot  tightly  bandaged. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  ossafoutida; 
one  ounce  of  cream-of -tartar;  two  ounces  of 
powdered  gentian;  two  ounces  of  African  gin¬ 
ger;  four  ounces  of  finely  pulverized  poplar 
bark  :  rub  these  together  in  a  mortar  until 
thoroughly  mixed;  divide  into  six  doses,  and 
give  one  in  the  food  every  night.  Remove 
thu  bandage  from  time  to  time  and  rub  tbe 
limb  briskly  with  the  hand  or  a  moderately 
coarse  cloth. 

For  anasarcous  swelling  it  is  well  to  address 
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the  treatment  to  the  kidneys.  Every  night 
give  a  drench  composed  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients,  mixed:  Niter,  four  drams;  pow¬ 
dered  resin,  three  drams:  ginger,  one  dram; 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  1)^  ouuce;  warm 
water,  one  quart.  If  weakness  is  the  cause,  a 
dram  of  sulphate  of  Iron  given  in  the  feed 
twice  a  day  will  strengthen  the  system  and 
with  it  the  legs. 

GRASS  QUERIES. 

S.  D.  R.  Brookfield,  Mass. — 1.  Last  Spring 
I  seeded  a  field  with  barley;  it  is  now  not 
more  than  half  alive;  how  would  it  do  to  har¬ 
row  the  ground  aud  sow  more  seed — soil,  a 
sandy  loam.  2.  I  have  a  field  that  was  in 
meadow  and  burned  over  so  deep  as  to  burn 
all  the  turf  and  nothing  but  flags  (cat  tails) 
grow  there  now.  It  is  under  water  in  Spring, 
what  sort  of  grass  would  grow  on  it  now? 

A  ns.  1.— It  would  do  first-rate  to  harrow 
and  sow  the  seed  just  Itefore  a  rain,  if  possible. 
Apply  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  if  you  would  have  the  grass  extra  nice. 
2.  We  fear  this  is  a  hopeless  case,  unless  the 
field  can  be  drained.  The  growing  of  the  flags 
would  indicate  too  much  water  for  any  valu¬ 
able  grass.  If  the  water  can  be  let  off,  it  is 
likely  that  by  plowing,  Red  Top  (Agrostis 
vulgaris).  Rescue  Grass  (Brooms  Schraderi) 
or  Water  Meadow  Glass  (Poa  aquatica)  es¬ 
pecially  the  last,  would  llourish.  AlsoAlsike 
clover  might  be  tried. 

LIME  AND  LIME8TONE. 

A.  A  ,  Otter  Tall  Co  ,  Minn.—  1.  There  is  on 
my  land  a  kind  of  limestone,  also  a  substance 
that  contains  many  fresh  water  shells  mixed 
with  silica.  '  Both  will  make  quick  ime  by 
burning:  can  this  be  used  for  manure?  2.  If 
good  for  manure,  would  it  be  good  for  sandy 
laud?  3,  If  to  be  burned,  how  can  it  be  done? 

Ans  —It  is  probably  a  species  of  shell  marl, 
but  as  to  its  mauurial  value,  no  one  can  tell 
without  either  a  trial  on  the  soil  or  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  it.  The  best  way  is  to  try  it.  The 
rock  (if  in  rock  form)  would  have  to  be 
crushed  or  burned  before  it  could  be  of  use.  2 
If  good  for  manure  at  all.  it  would  be  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  for  sandy  land,  as  that  is  very 
liable  to  be  deficient  in  lime.  3.  Without  know¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  surroundings  or  of  the 
fuel  supply,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
specific  advice.  If  wood  or  coal  is  available 
tor  burning  this  lime,  a  kilu  can  be  construct¬ 
ed  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose  by  laying 
up  a  wall  of  stones,  two  teet  or  more  thick,  in 
a  circular  form,  having  the  inclosed  space  of 
any  size  desired  up  to  12  or  15  feet  in  diameter. 
Aiches  should  then  be  constructed  in  the 
bottom  of  loose  stones  connected  w  ith  feeding 
holes  from  the  outside.  The  kiln  may  be  of 
any  bight,  the  higher  the  better,  and  when 
finished  it  should  be  filled  with  the  rock 
broken  into  such  pieces  as  will  handle  conven¬ 
iently  and  till  the  space  moderately  close. 
Files  should  then  be  built  and  run  night  aud 
day  until  the  stones  on  the  top  are  red-hot, 
when  the  kiln  may  be  closed  up  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  lime  will  then  slake  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  water,  and  will  be  fit  for  use.  If 
found  valuuble,  more  elaborate  and  scientific 
kilns  should  then  be  built. 

“WASHING"  OF  LAND. 

C.  H.  B.,  JRockport,  Texas. — 1.  Will  under¬ 
drawing  prevent  land  from  washing?  2'  Is 
there  any  other  way  to  prevent  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Laud  washes  because  more  water 
falls  than  can  pass  iuto  the  ground,  aud  it  is 
therefore  obliged  to  run  over  the  surface.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  undordraining  would 
enable  the  land,  In  all  cases,  to  take  up  ruin  as 
fast  as  it  falls.  It  would  no  doubt  aid  it  very 
much  by  iuereusing  its  porosity,  preventing  it 
flora  becoming  saturated;  but  we  doubt  w both¬ 
er,  iu  all  cases,  it  would  besutlicient.  2.  ’1  hero 
is  no  better  way  than  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
ravines  or  draws  seeded  down,  and  then  plow 
so  as  to  have  the  dead  furrows  aud  open  drains 
inclined  only  a  very  little  downward  so  that 
the  water  will  not  acquire  too  rapid  a  current. 

SUNFLOWERS. 

C.  F.  D.,  Sarnia,  Out. — When  should  sun¬ 
flowers  be  cut,  and  how  can  they  be  saved 
from  birds  1 

Ans. — Examine  the  heads  and  cut  as  soon 
as  the  seeds,  just  about  the  center  of  each,  are 
mature,  and,  of  course,  before  auy  shell  out. 
Cut  the  beads  with  a  corn  knife  or  heavy 
butcher's  knife,  and  spread  on  a  scaffold  or 
floor  so  thinly  us  not  to  mold.  After  they 
lmve  become  thoroughly  dried,  they  can  be 
thrashed  out  with  flail  ,  or  be  treaded  out  by 
horses,  aud  may  be  cleaned  up  and  stored  the 
same  as  other  gram.  Birds  are  not  very  apt 
to  trouble  them  so  loug  as  they  do  not  become 
broken  down  m  the  field. 

THE  COLEUS. 

O.  T.S.,  Savannah,  Ga. — What  is  the  proper 
spelling  Coleus  or  Coleas,  aud  when  did  it 
originate  ? 

Ans. — The  correct  orthography  is  Coleus. 
The  Dame  comes  from  the  Greek  word  koleos, 
meaning  sheath,  and  lefers  to  the  character 


of  the  stamens.  It  belongs  to  the  Mint  fam¬ 
ily,  and  is  a  near  relative  of  the  common  cat¬ 
nip.  The  varieties  in  cultivation  come  from 
C.  Blutnei,  which  was  supposed  to  he  intro¬ 
duced  from  Java.  It  gained  much  of  its  pop¬ 
ularity  from  Mr.  Verscbaffelt,  a  German  flor¬ 
ist,  in  whose  honor  a  variety  of  it  is  named. 
It  is  now  raised  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
colors,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

RESETTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

T.  S.  K.,  Brookwayville,  Pa.— 1.  Which 
strawberry  plants  are  the  better  for  reset¬ 
ting  a  bed— the  old  or  the  new  ones?  2.  How 
long  w’ill  a  bed  do  well  without  resetting,  if 
kept  clean  and  no  runners  are  allowed  to 
grow? 

Ans. — The  only  plants  worth  hothering 
with  are  those  that  grow  from  the  runners. 
These,  if  well  rooted,  may  be  taken  np  the 
first  season  by  using  a  spade  and  removing 
plenty  of  soil  with  them,  without  disturbing 
the  roots.  They  are  usually  left  until  the 
Spring  following  their  rooting,  and  then  they 
make  the  best  plants.  Under  no  circumstan¬ 
ces  are  the  old  plants  that  have  once  fruited 
worth  resetting.  2.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties;  some  will  bear  several 
years,  and  others  can  hardly  be  made  to  bear 
a  second  good  crop.  As  a  rule,  it  will  not  pay 
to  grow  more  than  two  crops  on  any  variety. 
A  tied  may  be  kept,  however,  if  highly  man¬ 
ured  and  kept  clean,  by  annually  allowing 
new  runners  to  take  root,  and  as  often  spading 
out  the  old  plants^ 

MAKING  “UNFERMKNTED  WINE.” 

0.  T.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga. — What  is  a  for¬ 
mula  for  makiug  unfermented  wine  from  the 
Scuppernong  Grape? 

Ans. — Unfermented  wine  is  a  misnomer — 
wine  is  fermented  grape  juice,  so  “unferment 
ed  wine”  would  be  simply  fresh  grape  juice. 
You  can  sweeten  the  juice  to  taste,  put  it  into 
porcelain  kettles  and  bring  it  to  a  boil,  skim¬ 
ming  off  any  impurities  that  may  arise  : 
then  put  it  boiling  hot  into  glass  bottles  and 
cork  aud  seal  tightly.  In  this  manner,  if  keut 
cool  in  a  dark  place,  it  will  keep  any  length 
of  time  and  make  a  very  wholesome  drink  or 
medicine,  but  it  is  not  wine. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  B.,  Parsons,  Kan.— 1.  Our  upland  is 
composed  of  12  inches  of  sandy  loam,  not  too 
rich,  on  from  one  to  three  feet  of  clay,  and 
below  that  hard-pan,  thence  limestone;  will 
it  pay  to  underdraiu  such  land,  when  it  has 
good  surface  drainage?  2  If  so,  at  what 
depth?  3.  Is  sweet  corn,  when  sound,  good 
tor  food  and  seed,  when  the  stalks  are  smutted  ? 

ANS. — The  question  of  whether  uutlerdram- 
ing  will  pay  is  merely  a  local  one.  It  would 
pay  to  drain  such  land  where  good  farming 
land  is  worth  from  $»>0  to  #1U0  per  acre;  but 
it  would  not  pay  when  as  good  land  and  dry 
enough  could  be  bad  for  the  Government 
price.  There  is  no  doubt  that  underd raining 
would  make  it  more  productive,  aud  our 
friend  had  better  make  the  experiment  by 
trying  a  small  field,  keeping  account  of  the 
cost,  aud  then  watch  it  aud  see  if  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  earlier  working  and  better  yields 
would  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost,  or  a  little 
more;  if  it  will,  then  drain  the  whole  farm. 
2.  The  drains  should  be  from  to  3  feet 
deep,  according  to  the  outlet  available.  3. 
Smut  on  the  stalk  alone  will  in  no  way  injure 
corn  not  affected,  but  for  seed  we  would  pre 
fer  to  soak  it  in  strong  copperas  water  or  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water.  This 
would  kill  all  smut  spores  and  prevent  the 
future  crop  from  being  attacked. 

A.  II.  F.,  Neligh,  Neb.— 1.  What  is  the  Ru¬ 
ral's  ideal  potato  hook.  2.  How  are  peanuts 
cultivated? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  potato  hook  has  five  tines 
about  seven  inches  loug,  flat  on  the  flout  side 
aud  oval  on  the  back.  The  tines  are  bent  and 
not  the  shank.  It  is  light,  and  strong,  and 
does  not  injure  the  potatoes.  2.  Peanuts 
should  be  planted  in  rowsaboulS)^  feet  apart, 
on  very  light  soil,  w  hich  should  be  kept  very 
mellow,  as  the  nuts  form  under  ground  ou  the 
stalks  that  beur  the  blossoms.  They  blossom 
very  like  a  pea,  after  which  the  peduncle 
bends  over  aud  pushes  the  pod  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground, where  it  comes  to  maturity, 
hence  the  need  of  having  the  surface  light  and 
mellow. 

A’.  J.  V  ,  Bull's  Gap,  Tenn.—l.  When  one  of 
my  cows  comes  from  the  field  at  night,  milk 
is  dropping  treely  from  every  teat.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect  ?  Is  the 
Ivory  Soap  good  for  toilet  use,  or  is  it  ouly 
intended  tor  washing  clothes  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  know  of  no  way  by  which  the 
evil  can  be  cured.  Tbe  most  practical  thiug 
is  to  milk  as  soon  us  possible  alter  the  cow  ex¬ 
pects  it,  or  iu  case  she  is  a  very  large  milker, 
milk  three  times  u  day.  2.  ivory  Soap  is  a 
fine  soap  for  w  ashing  clothes,  and  also  very 
desirable  for  the  toilet,  being  very  pure  and 
clean,  aud  mak'ug  a  fine,  creamy  lather. 


11.  G.,  Center  Family,  Mo. — Should  the 
sulphide  (not  sulphate)  of  carbon  be  used  as 
soon  as  tbe  peas  are  ready  to  put  away,  and 
how  long  can  they  be  subjected  to  its  act'on 
without  injury  ? 

Ans. — Notice:  the  substance  to  be  used  is 
sulphide  of  carbon.  It  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  peas  are  dry  enough  not  to  mold,  and  it 
will  not  injure  their  germinating  capacity 
however  long  they  may  be  confined  with  it. 

L.  M.,  Clermont,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  box  con¬ 
taining  specimens  of  a  white  raspberry  which, 
he  says,  he  found  growing  wild  among  the  red 
ones  in  a  fallow,  and  asks  if  it  would  be  likely 
to  prove  valuable. 

Ans. — It  might  pay  to  transplant  a  single 
bush  iuto  the  garden  and  see  what  cultivation 
will  do  for  it.  One  could  then  tell  better 
whether  it  is  worth  more  extended  notice. 
There  are  many  white  (yellow)  raspberries. 

J.  B.  W.,  Charleton,  Mass. — What  ails  the 
inclosed  quince  limbs  and  fruit,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ? 

Ans  — Accompanying  the  above  were  speci¬ 
mens  of  quinces,  fruit  and  limbs.  They  were 
attacked  with  the  red  rust  which  a  few  years 
ago  wa3  very  prevalent  inWestern  and  Central 
New  York.  Cut  off  and  burn  the  diseased 
limbs  and  fruit.  It  is  net  likely  to  become 
troublesome. 

I.  V.  H.,  Fulton,  Ind.—  Should  old  rasp¬ 
berry  canes  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  frail ing,  or  in  Spring  ? 

Ans.— It  makes  but  little  difference  so  far 
as  the  plant  is  concerned;  hut  it  is  usual  to  cut 
them  out  as  soon  asthey  are  through  fruiting 
and  then  cultivate  and  sometimes  hoe  and 
manure,  which  is  the  best  plan;  and  then,  they 
can  be  cut  more  easily  before  they  get  too 
dry. 

C  A.  K.,  Bethlehem ,  Pa. — Is  Moore’s  Arctic 
Plum  curculio-proof  ? 

Ans. — Not  by  any  means.  Like  the  Rich¬ 
land,  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  hence,  unless  tbe 
pests  are  too  thick,  enough  fruit  escapes  their 
attacks  to  form  a  good  crop. 

Subscriber. — 1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  A.  L. 
Crosby  how  old  is  his  bull  which  he  tethers 
out,  and  if  the  chain  is  put  around  the  horns 
or  through  the  ring  in  the  nose. 


DISCUSSION. 

C.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. — It  does  not  accord 
with  your  usual  good  taste  to  print  such  a 
loose  article  as  that  of  D.  S.  Hicks,  on  page 
482,  about  Crimson  Clover.  He  is  a  slasher. 

W.  F.  B  ,  Oxford,  Ohio.— On  page  484  of 
the  Rural  1  notice  an  inquiry  about  the  Ever¬ 
green  Blackberry.  When  will  our  farmers 
learn  not  to  purchase  trees  or  plants  from 
strangers?  They  exercise  more  common  sense 
in  most  business  transactions;  but  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  fruit  trees  aud  vines,  where  swind¬ 
ling  is  both  common  aud  easy,  and  impossible 
to  detect  until  the  vender  has  had  Dime  to  go  to 
the  antipodes,  there  always  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  customers.  One  curious  thing  about  it  is 
that  they  will  pay  the  traveling  agent  twice 
the  price  asked  by  reliable  nurserymen  of 
their  own  neighborhood. 

1  am  familiar  with  the  soil  and  geological 
formation  of  Southern  Indiana,  and  whatever 
T.  B,,  of  New  Albany  (who  asks  what  mixture 
to  sow  ou  his  wood  lot),  sows  there.  Blue  Grass 
should  uot  be  omitted.  No  other  grass  will 
equal  it  for  growing  in  a  dense  shade,  and 
when  once  it  gets  a  foothold,  it  will  crowd  out 
all  others.  Usually  there  are  worthless  varieties 
of  trees,  or  decaying  ones,  which  may  be  cut 
to  admit  the  sunshine,  and  tbe  clearing  up  of 
the  wood  lot  will  give  profitable  employment 
in  mild  winter  weather. 

B.,  Newark,  Ohio.— I  think  there  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  use  liquid  manure  thau  that 
recommended  in  the  Rural  of  July  18.  The 
drawing  out  and  applying  of  liquid  manure 
is  a  “nasty”  busiuess.  It  is  far  better  to  dip 
it  back  ou  the  manure  heap,  or  if  you  wish 
some  Hue  mauure  lor  the  garden,  mix  sawdust 
and  rich  mold — chip  dirt  is  good— and  dip  the 
strong  liquid  oyer  it. 

Usiug  a  drill  with  grass  seed  attachment  is 
broad -cast ing  the  Timothy’  seed,  and  if,  as 
with  my  drill,  the  seeder  is  put  at  the  rear,  1 
consider  it  the  best  way  to  sow  Timothy,  as 
the  seeding  is  uniform  and  there  is  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  missing  strips,  as  is  often  the  case  when 
sown  by  hand.  It  saves  the  time  of  going 
over  a  second  time,  and  puts  the  seed  just 
where  it  is  wanted— at  the  surface. 

A.  C.  Nellis  &  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
complain  because  we  do  not  know  them;  or 
rather  because  we  confess  our  ignorance.  In 
the  Rural  of  July  27,  a  Michigan  corres 
pondent  complaiued  that  he  had  sent  tbe  firm 
money  lor  goods,  ami  bad  received,  neither 
goods,  money,  nor  a  reason  for  the  omission, 
though  he  had  written  more  than  once.  To 
his  inquiry  whether  we  knew  anything  about 
the  firm,  we  replied,  quite  truthfully,  that  we 
did  uot.  They  inform  us  that  the  trouble  was 
due  to  the  dishonesty  of  a  local  post  office 
clerk,  who  was  accustomed  to  steal  remit¬ 


tances  from  letters  to  residents  of  the  town, 
and  that  several  sums  sent  to  them  through 
the  mail  were  “lost”  in  this  way.  They  have 
sent,  to  our  correspondent  a  “certificate”  for 
$2,  tbe  amount  of  his  claim,  which  he  is  told 
practically  relieves  him  from  all  loss.  Wasn’t 
it  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber  who  used  to  find 
joyful  relief  from  indebtedness  by  giving  his 
“notes  of  hand”  in  payment  of  all  honest 
debts? 

W.  L.  H.,  Steubenville,  Ohio.— If  I  had  a 
cow  that  would  make  tbe  amount  of  butter 
S.  S.  W.,  of  Hickory  Grove,  reports  on  page 
485,  I  would  value  her  at  a  high  figure,  aDd 
breed  her  to  a  thoroughbred  bull  of  the  best 
milking  strain  I  could  command,  and  not  part 
with  the  heifer  calves.  A  friend  of  mine  with 
a  half  blood  Jersey  made  53  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  month,  but  be  has  made  65  pounds  in  the 
same  time  from  a  calf  he  has  raised  from 
her. 

In  the  F.  C.  of  the  issue  of  July  11,  J.  J.,  of 
Buckhorn,  Col.,  asks  at  wbat  stage  in  the 
growth  of  corn  can  rye  be  cultivated  iu,  without 
injury  to  the  corn.  The  answer  is  “At  the 
time  of  the  last  working,  or  about  the  time  it 
tassels  out,”  While  rye  can  be  sown  without 
damage  to  the  corn  as  early  as  tbe  last  work¬ 
ing,  I  have  found  that  it  does  not  do  well,  and 
that  a  more  thrifty  plant  and  satisfactory 
growth  will  result  frern  September  seeding. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  flourish  best  in 
only  moderately  warm  weather,  and  the  fierce 
heat  of  July  and  August  permanently  in¬ 
jures  it. 

W.  W.  F.  Wellsville,  Ohio,  in  the  same 
issue,  asks  when  can  Red  Clover  lie  sown,  in 
the  Fall,  on  sandy  loam  soil  not  liable  to 
heave.  The  answer  is,  “As  soon  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  drought  is  broken  by  the  first  heavv  rain.” 
On  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  Ohio,  summer  or 
fall  seeding  of  clover  is  not  reliable.  Many 
farmers  have  tried  it  but  failure  has  been  far 
more  common  than  success.  I  rarely  fail  to 
get  a  good  stand  when  sown  in  the  Spring, 
and  by  not  pasturing  at  all  after  harvest,  I 
usually  get  a  heavy  growth  to  plow  down. 

F.  D.  C.,  Charlton,  N.  Y.— The  Rural 
correspondent,  J.  B.  B.,  borrows  trouble,  on 
page  408,  when  he  talks  about  the  losses  of 
manurial  elements  by  “evaporation,”  when 
land  is  summer-fallowed.  The  power  of  absorb- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  evaporation,  is  increased  by 
mellowing  the  earth;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  Tresh  earth  to  absorb  and  retain  the  gases 
brought  io  contact  with  it  by  the  dews,  rains 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  I  would 
rather  take  the  chances  of  theabsorbtion  both 
of  moisture  and  enriching  gases,  and  choose 
that  balance,  than  tbe  opposite  of  less  tillage. 

Summer-fallowing  is  tillage  only  in  another 
form.  It  is  tilling  a  crop  before  it  is  put  in. 
It  is  really  scientific  land  preparation.  Our 
fathers  did  know  a  thing  or  two,  and  the  gain 
to  land  by  this  summer  tillage  was  realiv  a 
choice  bit  of  wisdom.  In  some  countries  the 
same  idea  is  carried  out  in  another  form  called 
j  “land  rest,”  and  every  few  years  the  land  is 
allowed  to  rest,  that  is.  no  attempt  to  raise  a 
crop  is  made.  My  father  used  to  say  he  could 
take  poor  land,  and  by  summer  fallowing  it, 
he  could  make  it.  produce  a  good  crop.  He 
was  right.  The  more  the  land  is  stirred  and 
turned  up  to  the  air,  clews  and  rains,  the  more 
good  it  will  absorb,  and  the  more  will  its  dor¬ 
mant  riches  be  made  available.  Does  J.  B.  B. 
know  how  mellow  earth  stands  the  drought 
the  best?  His  science  is  in  the  wrong  end,  I  am 
afraid,  in  this  respect.  He  says  a  number  of 
most  excellent  things, sound  and  practical ;  but 
this  is  not  one  of  them,  to  wit,  “All  working 
of  the  soil  is  au  exhaustive  process.”  I  admit 
it  may  be  costly,  and  it  may  be  rutty.  Our 
fathers  had  to  take  more  time  to  accomplish 
that  which  we  can  do  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
because  their  tools  were  crude.  Our  cultiva¬ 
tors  will  do  more  now  iu  a  day  than  their 
plows  would  in  a  week,  bo  now  a  weekly  cul¬ 
tivating,  after  the  laud  is  once  plowed,  will 
do  more  iu  a  mouth  than  they  could  in  all 
Summer;  hence  we  need  not  begin  the  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing  till  August;  but  it  should  be 
done  all  the  same,  or  the  tillage  which  the  old 
system  included,  The  laud  will  stand  all  the 
absorbtion  without  growing  “roots  and  ver¬ 
dure,”  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  getting 
over  loaded  or  losiug  those  “nutritious 
gases.”  They  won’t  run  through  the  soil 
aud  be  lost  in  one  brief  season.  Let  them  get 
down  in  and  all  through,  up  and  down — no 
fear  of  too  much,  or  ot  land  getting  too  full. 


COMMVSICATtOSS  RkCKIVSB  FOR  TUB  W'KKK  ENDING 

Saturday,  Aliens *  l.  I8si 

Rev.  A.  S.  B.— E.  C.  W.  J.  J..  have  written.— G.  H. 
ami  J.  H.  H.-G.  Sl.-C.  W.-M.  H.  M..  will  tie  illus¬ 
trated  soou.-.J.  P.  M.  —  F.  C\—  B.  B.,  the  twig  was  so 
dried  we  could  not  tell,  in  regard  to  the  person 
mentioned  you  express  truth.— F.  H.  G.— J.  B.— P. 
A.  W.-K.  H.  W.,  thanks.— R.  W.  £.— W.  J.G., thanks. 
— K.C.C.,  thanks. -E.B.  F.-K.  M.  1>.  IV.  G.— J.  C. 
a  ,  thauks.-J.  H.-L.G.-M.  s.— J.  W.  B.— F.  E.  L. 
— W.  S.  D.-D.  C.  McP.— T.  V.  M.— L.  8.  E.— G.  F.  T.— 
A.  K.  F.— M.  B.  P„  thanks.— J.  A  G.— L.  G.,  thanks.— 
A.  S.  P.,  thanks.— J.  H.  D.^J.  S.  F.-D.  ft.  B.— T.  J.— 
H.  B— O.  E.  F.— E.  T.— A.  B.  C.  S— C.  V.  R.— W.  F.  B.— 
E.  E.  W.-J.  H.  W.,  thanks.— A.  JIcD. 
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Among  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
under  test  at  present,  the  following  seem 
to  be  the  earliest:  Charles  Downing, 
White  Lily,  Electric,  Lake  George  and 
Stray  Beauty.  Judging  from  the  vines 
they  will  mature  at  about  the  same  time. 


Very  hot,  dry  weather  continues  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  we  have  relinquished 
all  hopes  of  a  large  yield  from  the  mulch- 
trench  plan  of  raising  potatoes  on  our 
half  acre  of  poor  soil.  Of  course,  we  re¬ 
gret  this,  as  will  many  of  our  readers. 
Still,  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  the  experiment. 


For  three  years  past  we  have  tried  our 
best  to  raise  fine  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  in  poor,  light  soil,  by  the  use  of 
concentrated  fertilizers  alone.  All  sorts 
have  been  used.  Large  holes  have  been 
dug  and  the  fertilizers  carefully  mixed 
with  the  soil  iu  small,  medium  and  large 
quantities.  But  the  seeds  start  late,  the 
vines  grow  indifferently  as  if  something 
were  needed.  We  have  never  yet  succeed  ¬ 
ed  in  raising  large  melons  or  fair  crops  of 
small  ones  in  poor  6oil  so  treated.  Now 
in  the  same  soil,  splendid  crops  have  been 
raised  every  season  during  these  three 
years  by  the  aid  of  a  shovelful  of  farm 
manure  in  the  hill. 


Here  are  a  few  lines  from  a  subscriber, 
W.  R.  Morley,  of  Farmer  City,  Ill. : 

“I  am  trying  the  Rural's  trench  sys¬ 
tem  with  potatoes,  and  from  present  ap¬ 
pearances  it  is  the  ‘boss.’  I  have  the  best 
field  of  corn  in  this  neighborhood.  Flat 
cultivation — plowing  deep  the  first  time; 
shallow  the  second,  and  merely  scratch¬ 
ing  the  ground  the  third.  Our  farmers 
nearly  all  plow  deep  to  lay-by  corn.1’ 

It  would  add  not  a  little  to  the  value 
of  the  notes  on  the  trench-mulch  system 
of  raising  potatoes,  and  also  to  those  on 
flat  cultivation  of  corn,  if  our  friends 
would  mention  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  experiments  were  made, 
and  also  the  kind  of  weather  prevalent 
during  the  trial;  for  what  would  be  ben¬ 
eficial  under  some  conditions,  might  be 
injurious  under  others. 


AN  APOLOGY. 


On  page  519,  of  last  week’s  Rural,  an 
engraving  of  a  Scotch  CoDie  dog,  re-en¬ 
graved  from  the  Live  Stock  Journal  of 
London,  England,  was  presented  without 
credit.  It  was  an  oversight  for  which 
we  apologize  to  our  respected  contempor¬ 
ary. 


BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  EXTORTION. 


Ever  since  the  Wolf’s  complaint  against 
the  Lamb,  some  marvelous  justifications 
of  tyranny  and  extortion  have  been  offered 
by  those  who  have  held  and  exercised 
the  power  of  oppressing  others,  and  not 
the  least  curious  example  of  the  kind  is 
the  excuse  just  put  forth  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  barbed  wire  for  making  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  Last  Tuesday,  representatives  of 
50  manufacturers,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
those  in  the  United  States,  held  a  secret 
meeting  at  Chicago,  formed  a  pool  and 
advanced  the  price  of  barbed  wire  15  per 
cent.  It  was  alleged  that  the  present 
selling  price — $3.35  per  100  pounds— 
was  10  cents  below'  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  but  the  cause  assigned  for  the 
advance  was  not  this  loss,  but  the  fear 
that  the  combination  just  formed  between 
the  Vanderbilt  and  Pennsylvania  railroad 
systems,  would  raise  freight  rates,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  anticipate  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  by  raising  t  he  price  of  their  product ! 
Thus  the  fear  of  a  slight  possible  advance 
in  freight  on  the  crude  material  is  made 
an  excuse  for  a  heavy  actual  advance  in 
the  price  of  the  finished  product!  For 
years  this  barbed-wire  fence  monopoly 
has  been  a  grievous  oppressor  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen  of  the  country  from 
whom  it  has  wrested  millions  of  dollars 
beyond  the  legitimate  profits  of  trade. 
The  Washburn  &  Moen  Company  alone 
the  arch-monopolist,  is  reported  to  have 


pocketed  for  many  years  over  $4,000,000 
annually  from  royalties  on  the  multitude 
of  patents  it  has  held  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  product.  There  is  certainly  need 
of  amendment  of  our  patent,  system. 


A  FUTURE  FOR  THE  HUCKLEBERRY 


What  a  wonderful  improvement  there 
has  been  in  the  various  sorts  of  fiuits, 
large  and  small !  The  catalogues  are  fill¬ 
ed  with  glowing  descriptions  of  new 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  grapes, 
currants,  raspberries,  etc.,  etc.  Of  straw¬ 
berries  there  is  no  end  to  the  new  sorts, 
and  even  the  lowly  cranberry  boasts  of  a 
dozen  or  more  varieties;  but  who  has 
ever  given  a  thought  to  the  improvement 
of  the  whortleberry,  the  billberry  of 
some,  and  the  huckleberry  of  everybody, 
and  yet  more  bushels  of  it  are  annually 
consumed  than  of  almost  any  other  one 
fruit?  Who  so  lost  to  all  that  is  tooth¬ 
some  that  he  cannot  be  coaxed  into  a 
good  humor  with  a  generous  piece  of 
huckleberry  pie?  Will  not  some  of  our 
enterprising  horticulturists  please  try  the 
possibilities  of  the  humble  huckleberry? 
It  has  been  neglected  for  centuries,  and 
allowed  to  grow  wild  on  its  mountain 
sides  or  pine  plains,  annually  robbed  of 
its  load  of  fruit,  which  it  never  fails  to 
produce.  Let  us  now  see  what  selection, 
cultivation  and  the  judicious  raising  of 
seedlings  may  do  for  it!  Is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good  in 
flavor  as  now,  and  as  large  as  the  largest 
cherries?  Our  word  for  it,  there  are  fame 
and  a  fortune  to  him  who  discovers  and 
develops  the  possibilities  of  the  huckle- 
beny!  Who  will  be  first? 


GRAPE  NOTES. 


Some  of  our  friends  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  grape  notes,  taken  July 
29  at  the  Rural  Grounds: 

Jefferson. — Leaves  yellowish  and  6raall; 
grapes  falling  off.  Vergennts. — Leaves 
also  yellowish;  bunches  few  and  loose. 
El  Dorado. — Vine  vigorous,  berries  rot¬ 
ting  as  usual.  This  is  among  the  earliest 
of  white  grapes.  The  quality  seems  to 
the  writer  perfect.  Gajrtuer  rotting  some. 
Concord  also  rotting.  Miner’s  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Carlotta,  and  Victoria  are  again 
loaded  with  fine  clusters  without  rot. 
Miner’s  other  varieties  were  discarded  last 
Fall.  Lady  is  bearing  a  full  crop  of 
grapes  free  from  rot.  Cottage  has  a  most 
rampant  growing  vine.  Bunches  many 
and  well  filled.  Lady  Washington. — 
Bunches  very  large  and  shouldered — often 
double-shouldered.  It  is  bearing  a  large 
crop ;  berries  rotting  considerably.  Hayes 
(F.  B.)  is  making  a  thrift}'  growth. 
Brighton  rotting  considerably.  Cayuga 
(Marvin)  is  growing  well.  Moore’s  Early 
bears  a  large  crop  nearly  free  from  rot. 
Early  Dawn  rotting,  buchess  rotting 
badly.  Jessica  is  growing  thriftily — 
too  young  to  fruit.  Tuberous  rooted 
grape-vine  (from  John  Saul)  started 
late,  but  is  now  growing  finely.  The 
stems  are  hairy;  the  leaves  glossy.  Bcrck- 
mans  grows  well.  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
making  a  fair  growth.  It  is  a  peculiar¬ 
looking  vine.  Poughkeepsie  Red  is  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  Woodruff  Red  is  making  a 
strong  growth.  Lindleyis  rotting  badly. 
Amber  Queen  is  very  vigorous— a  few 
berries  rotting.  Herbert  is  rotting  some. 
Wilder,  Early  Victor,  Pocklington,  John 
Burr’s  No.  1,  Ulster  Co.  Frolific,  and 
Niagara  are  growing  well,  and  their  ber¬ 
ries  are  free  from  rot.  Thus  far  we  have 
had  no  mildew  this  season. 


SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  SEED  BU¬ 
REAU  BE  ABOLISHED? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never 
favored  the  indiscriminate  distribution 
of  seeds  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  system  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  denounced  in  these  columns. 
The  desire  of  Congressmen  to  “curry 
favor”  with  their  agricultural  constituents 
at  no  expense  to  themselves,  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  prodigality  of  the 
distribution,  and  will,  doubtless*  be  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  the 
scandal,  but  those  in  charge  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  under  the  last  Ad¬ 
ministration  were  culpably  careless,  or 
shamefully  criminal  in  the  purchase  of 
seeds.  The  complaint  has  been  common 
for  years  that  most  of  the  seeds  were,  at 
best,  such  as  could  be  obtained  at  any 
ordinary  seed-store;  while  many  of  them 
were  either  too  old  to  germinate,  or  so 
mixed  with  foul  Bceds  as  to  be  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit  to  those  who  planted 
them. 

Never  before  buve  such  complaints  been 
so  numerous  as  at  present.  At  the  De¬ 
partment  it  is  freely  alleged  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  Commissioner,  or  whoever  made 


purchases  under  his  direction,  “accepted 
from  a  favored  seed  contractor  seed  that 
was  so  old  that  sale  for  it  could,  not  be 
secured  in  the  regular  way.”  Complaints 
are  specially  loud  with  regard  to  the  sorgh¬ 
um  seed  sent  out,  and  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  having  directed  that  samples 
should  be  tested  in  the  preparatory  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Department,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Saunders  reports: 

‘  After  several  tests  of  the  sorghum  seed  received 
from  you  for  trial,  as  regards  Its  vegetative  quali¬ 
ties,  I  And  that  about  10  per  cent,  of  it  will  grow. 
Decidedly  It  Is  unfit  for  distribution  " 

Is  reform  possible,  or  rather  probable, 
in  the  Seed  Bureau,  and  if  so,  would  it. 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  enforce  it?  In 
view  of  the  danger  of  a  speedy  return  to 
the  present  mismanagement  and  abuses, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  abolish  the  Bu¬ 
reau  entirely,  or,  at  most,  to  limit  its 
functions  to  the  collection  of  choice  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants,  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution  among  those  able  and  willing  to 
go  to  the  trouble  nud  expense  of  testing 
their  merits  for  economic  purposes,  with 
a  view  to  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  in  the  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  farm,  garden  or  orchard? 

- - 

THE  CATTLE  BARONS  AND  THE  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT. 


The  President  and  Cabinet  are  subject¬ 
ed  just  now  to  very  great  pressure  to  se¬ 
cure  a  modification  of  the  late  proclamation 
oreering  the  cattle  barons  and  syndicates 
to  vacate  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  res¬ 
ervations  within  40  days.  The  lessees  no 
longer  pretend  that  they  have  any  vested 
rights  in  the  “contracts”  with  the  Indians; 
their  sole  claim  is,  that  it  would  cause 
them  great  and  unnecessary  loss  to  remove 
their  herds  within  the  specified  period. 

They  say  that  from  300,000  to  400,000 
cattle  are  scattered  over  an  area  as  large 
as  some  of  the  States,  and  that  with  even 
2,000  cowboys  it  would  be  impossible  to 
“round  them  up”  and  drive  them  off  in  six 
weeks.  Moreover,  all  the  adjacent  ranges 
in  Kansas  and  Colorado  are  already  stock¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  doubtlul  whether  these  States 
would  admit  the  herds,  as  a  part  of  the 
territory  cm  winch  they  range  is  within 
the  northern  limit  of  the  region  in  which 
the  mysterious  sources  of  Texas  fever  are 
constantly  present,  so  that  apparently 
sound  cattle  pastured  there,  take  with  them 
to  other  sections  the  germs  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  malady  for  the  infection  of  more 
northern  herds.  Tne  cattle  kings  of  New 
Mexico  also  strongly  object  to  such  a  large 
addition  to  the  herds  on  the  ranges,  most 
of  which  are  said  to  be  already  nearly  fully 
stocked. 

St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  $5,000,000  in 
the  enterprise,  and  the  rest  of  Missouri 
S3, 000,000  more;  while  the  capital  of 
Kansas  and  of  distant  cities,  like  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  will, it  is 
said,  bring  up  the  aggregate  to  $25,000,000 
or  $30,000,000.  There  is  doubtless  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  this  estimate;  but 
whatever  the  amount  of  the  investment, 
it  was  made  in  an  illegal  venture  at  an 
extremely  low'  rate  of  rent  for  the  land. 
There  is  no  shadow  of  question  that  the 
laws  expressly  declare  that  no  purchase, 
grant,  lease  or  other  conveyance  of  lands, 
or  of  any  title  or  claim  thereto,  from  any 
Indian  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians,  except 
to  the  Government,  is  of  any  validity  in 
law'  or  equity. 

The  law  even  provides  for  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  fine  on  any  one  attempting  to 
make  such  a  conveyance,  except  to  the 
Government.  The  lease-holders,  there¬ 
fore,  have  all  along  risked  summary  ex¬ 
pulsion  whenever  the  government  officials 
should  do  their  duty  and  execute  the 
laws.  As  compensation  for  this  risk,  they 
have  occupied  land  for  a  merely  nominal 
rent;  they  have  avoided  bll  taxation,  and 
within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States 
they  have  established  a  government  where 
their  own  whims  and  wishes  have  been 
the  paramount  law'?.  Not  c  ntent  with 
securing  certain  lands  from  ignorant  In¬ 
dians  “for  a  song,”  they  have  appropri¬ 
ated  and  inclosed  within  w  ire  Luces  ntarly 
as  much  more,  for  which  they  have  never 
paid  a  cent,  thus  over  running  the  land 
needed  for  the  Indians,  and  defeating  the 
primary  object  of  making  reservations— 
the  preservation  of  ample  room  for  the 
red  men  and  their  herds. 

Moreover,  though  one  of  the  grounds 
for  low  rent  was  the  danger  of  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  herds  by  .Indians,  yet  the 
evidence  shows  that  large  sums  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  annuities  of  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arapahoe#  as  indemnity  for  cattle, 
whose  disappearance  was  charged  against 
the  Indians — in  one  case  an  alleged  loss 
of  2,000  head  having  been  made  good  out 
of  the  Treasury  balance,  though  it  took 
every  dollar  due  at  the  time  to  both 
tribes.  Thus  the  Indians,  finding  them¬ 


selves  hampered  and  hemmed  in  without 
the  expected  increase  of  income,  have  be¬ 
come  restless  and  ready  for  outbreak  and 
outrage,  greatly  to  the  injury  and  peril 
of  the  neighboring  settlers. 

The  Government  has  already  been  put  to 
great  expense  to  prevent  the  late  threaten¬ 
ed  outbreak  among  the  Indians,  due  to  the 
greed  of  the  lessees; these  knowingly  ran 
the  risk  of  summary  expulsion,  and,  like 
“high-toned”  gamblers,  should  not  com¬ 
plain  now  that  the  event  has  been  against 
them;  their  losses  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  wealth  of  the  country  at 
large,  as  what,  they  may  lose,  others  will 
gain;  Genera!  Shor’d  an  on  the  spot,  says 
“the  cattle  can  be  readily  removed  in 
that  time”  *  *  *  and  that  the  syndicates 
need  “no  more  than  six  weeks  to  care  for 
all  their  interests.”  They  are  urging  the 
President  to  extend  the  time  till  next 
April;  he  has  peremptorily  declined  to 
modify  his  proclamation.  The  cattle, 
should  be  removed  at  most  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation. 
If  it  can  be  done  in  40  days,  even  at  a 
very  heavy  expense,  the  Government  should 
not  yield  a  single  step  to  pressure ;  any¬ 
how  three  months  should  be  the  utmost 
limit. 


BREVITIES. 


For  the  third  year  the  Snyder  has  proven 
our  most  trustworthy  blackberry. 

Will  M.  V.  B.  Adams  kindlv  give  us  the 
history  of  the  Beaver-dam  Corn?  We  have 
lost  his  address. 

Don't  flatter  yourself  that  there  is  no  loss 
from  the  manure  when  left  in  a  pile  or  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  yard,  Every  atom  of  air, 
like  so  many  little  sprites,  is  picking  up  and 
bearing  away  as  much  as  it  can  carry  of  the 
rich  gases,  which  will  go  to  feed  some  other 
man's  crops,  leaving  your  own  to  starve. 

The  exhalations  from  the  manure  pile  if 
breathed  by  your  children,  wili  surely  destroy 
the  roses  in  their  cheeks,  while  those’ from  the 
same  manure  mixed  in  the  soil  iu  which  the 
bushes  are  growing,  will  paint  deeper  the 
beautiful  color  of  the  roses  in  the  garden. 

Manure,  then,  properly  treated,  is  life  to 
the  plants,  but,  improperly  treated,  is  death  to 
the  children  1 

The  heat  of  these  terrible  “dog  days”  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  trying  to  the  health  of  those  about 
you  without  the  aid  of  the  poison  arisiug  from 
a  mass  of  decaying  manure. 

The  wise  farmer,  if  he  has  not  already  done 
so,  will  lose  no  time  iu  thoroughly  clear¬ 
ing  up  every  particle  of  manure,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  about  some  growing  plant. 

Neglect  of  this  matter  may  cause  an  empty 
chair  in  the  family  circle  I 

Agricultural  papers  that  are  lively, 
readable  and  instructive  this  burning  weather 
certainly  merit  well  of  their  readers. 

Things  are  literally  burning  up  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  Rural  Farm.  The  way  of 
the  experimenter  is  hard.  Still  the  Western 
Rural  Farm  is  green,  which  shows  there  is  a 
gilt  lining  to  every  cloud. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  the  Carp 
aiticle  on  the  next  page.  We  placed  32  carp 
in  the  Rural  Lake  nearly  two  years  ago.  We 
are  not  sure  that  they  are  there  now,  as  but 
one  has  been  seen  since. 

Friends,  do  not  let  the  warm  weather  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  reading  the  Rural  Don’t  lay 
the  paper  aside  for  a  cooler  day.  We  don't 
like  our  readers  to  put  us  off.  "  We  are  too 
much  in  earnest.  Put  off  the  other  man. 

Now,  farmers,  let  us,  while  the  work  of  the 
farm  is  less  pressing,  take  an  occasional  holi¬ 
day;  let  us  visit  oue  another  and  talk  over 
our  successes  and  failures.  Let  those  who  live 
in  low  countries  visit  highlands  and  vice 
versa. 

The  New-  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stuliou  did  a  good  piece  of  work  when  it  ex¬ 
posed  the  worthlessness  of  Mason’s  High- 
Urane  Potash  Fertilizer,  manufactured  iu 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The  retail  selling  price 
is  $30  u  ton.  The  uual.vsis  made  by  Bab¬ 
cock,  t lie  chemist  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  finds  it  to  be  worth  only  $1.52  a 
ton.  Another  analysis  made  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Genth  for  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  showed  a  commercial  value  of  $5.99  a 
ton. 

Wk  have  a  Vergennes  and  a  Jefferson 
grape-vine  growing  nenr  each  other  in  good 
soil  and  in  a  favorable  exposure.  The  first 
ye»r  they  fruited  we  were  greatly  impressed 
with  their  value.  Since  then  the  v lues  have 
grown  feeble;  the  leavus  are  small  and  yellow¬ 
ish,  the  fruit  imperfect,  whut  little  has  been 
borne.  W@  should  like  to  hear  from  others 
um  to  those  two  grapes.  There  is  uo  vuriety 
superior  to  the  .Jefferson  as  to  quality;  few 
others  that  will  keep  longer  than  the  Vergen- 
nea.  The  Rural  praised  these  two  varieties 
heartily  after  thoir  first  season  of  fruiting, 
and  we  should  like  to  know  If  we  were  wrong 
or  it  their  failure  at  the  R.  G.  isdue  to  strictly 
local  causes. 

Have  you  settled  upou  the  variety  of  wheat 
to  sow-  next  Fall?  The  Rural  has  tested 
nearly  every  kind  and  distributed  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  as,  for  example,  Clawson,  Defi¬ 
ance,  Champlain,  Shumaker,  Black  bearded 
Centennial,  Diehl  Mediterranean,  Surprise, 
Silver  Chaff  and  Fultzo  Clawson.  For  our¬ 
selves  we  should  select  either  Hurprise,  Arm¬ 
strong  (now  Lundreth)  or  Fultzo-Clawson 
The  Diehl  Mediterranean  may  bo  the  best  of 
ajl.  The  reports  of  Rubai,  readers  should 
soon  settle  this  question.  But,  have  patience, 
gcod  friends,  uutil  the  Rural  sends  out  some 
of  ^its.crofea  breeds  and  hybrids. 
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Pisciculture. 

THE  CARP  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 


From  time  to  time  short  articles  hare  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  papers,  agricultural  and 
others,  on  the  European  or  German  carp, 
but  none  that  ever  I  have  seen  or  heard  of, 
has  ever  given  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  this 
fish,  its  great  merits  and  general  adaptability 
to  the  climate  of  America,  especially  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

THE  RACES  OF  CARP. 

Caii)  are  divided  into  three  varieties:— 1,  the 
Scale  or  true  carp;  2,  the  Mirror  Carp;  3,  the 
Leather  Carp.  In  Germany  the  Scale  Carp  is 
principally  raised  and  preferred  as  being  the 
best  flavored,  though  really'all  are  excellent. 
The  Scale  Carp  is,  in  my  opinion,  however, 
the  only  true  carp,  aud  the  other  two  are 
hybrids  of  some  other  fish  and  the  Scale  Carp. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  of  Kentucky  and  other 
States,  there  is  a  small,  bony  and  almost 
worthless  fish  sold  by  fishermeu  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  under  the  name  of  carp,  but  it  has  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  true  carp. 

CARP  CULTURE  IN  EUROPE 

had  its  beginning  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1227,  and 
the  fish  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Asia.  In  1307  the  Lords  of  Rosenberg  com¬ 
menced  establishments  which  were  maintain¬ 
ed  for  centuries  near  Whittingau,  in  Bohemia, 
Germany,  so  extensive  that  they  are  admired 
by  visitors  to  the  present  day.  The  main 
parts  are  still  there,  while  the  race  of  the 
Roseubergs  has  long  been  extinct.  The  estate 
of  Whittiugau  is  uow  owned  by  the  Princes  of 
Schwarzenberg,  who  came  in  possession  in  1070, 
and  whose  artificial  ponds  now  cover  an  area 
of  not  less  tbau  20,000  acres,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  carp  per 
annum,  without  feeding.  There  are  other 
establishments  in  Germany,  though  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  the  Princes  of  Schwar¬ 
zenberg,  whose  ponds  are  probably  the  largest 
on  the  globe.  They  possess  more  than  250 
ponds,  none  less  than  about  10  acres,  the  larg¬ 
est  being  about  2,000  acres.  The  next  largest 
ponds  are  in  the  Provinces  of  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg,  near  Breslau  aud  Cottbus,  In 
Peitz  aud  Pleitz  In  Hesse  Cassel,  Hanover, 
Oldeuburg.  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  are 
also  many  hundreds  of  ponds  ;  but  none  of 
them  cover  more  thau  a  few  acres.  Almost 
every  large  farm,  however,  has  at  least 
one  pond,  and  in  some  villages  ponds  are  kept 
up  at  public  expense,  covering  from  60  to  200 
acres,  or  more. 

GROWTH  AND  FECUNDITY  OF  THE  CARP. 

Carp  will  grow  very  rapidly;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  fish  that  can  compare  with  it  in  thi3 
respect.  In  latitude  40°  uorth  under  very 
common  culture,  they  will  attain  to  the 
weight  of  between  2%  to  3.^  pounds  iu  18 
mouths,  that  is  in  two  Summers  and  one 
Winter.  They  may  do  even  better  in  a  warm 
year,  or  where  there  are  only  a  few  fish  in  the 
pond.  The  length  will  be  about  16  to  20 
inches.  In  the  Western  States,  however, 
where  the  water  is  begiuuing  to  get  warm 
early  in  the  seasou  and  keeps  so  until  late,  the 
carp  make  even  a  larger  growth.  As  they 
require  warmer  water  thau  almost  any  other 
fish,  their  growth  varies  as  they  iubabit  cold 
or  warm  water,  pond,  river  or  lake,  find 
plenty  of  food  or  are  fed. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
quality  of  the  soil  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond 
—whether  muddy  or  stony.  In  cold  water 
or  such  us  has  a  stony  bottom,  carp  will 
not  do  as  well  as  in  ponds  which  have  a 
muddy  bottom  and  warm  water;  hence  ac¬ 
counts  differ  materially  as  to  the  size  attained 
in  a  given  time.  I  have  said  the  growth  is 
about  16  to 20  inches  iu  length,  aud  about  2% 
to  33/ pounds  in  weight  in  latitude  10;  but 
the  further  south,  the  better  the  conditions. 

A  Kentucky  {taper  says:  “Just  two  years 
ago  we  were  iu  Nashville,  aud  the  Fish  Com¬ 
missioner,  Col.  George  F.  Akers,  exhibited  to 
us  a  few  specimens  of  German  Carp  minnows; 
the  infants  were  abou tau  iuoh-und-a-balf  long. 
A  few  days  ago  we  were  complimented  with 
oue  of  the  same  brood  for  our  Christmas 
dinner,  weighing  six  pounds.  For  richness, 
aroma  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  there  is  no  fish 
iu  the  world  that  cau  surpass  it.  Having  seen 
the  statement  of  an  epicuro  somewhere  that 
its  chief  excellence  was  in  a  boil  or  bake,  we 
concluded  to  test  its  virtue  in  another  ele¬ 
ment,  and  put  it  to  the  pan  lest;  we  have  seen 
nothing  that  cun  surpass  it  as  a  pan  fish.” 

Iu  the  uorth  of  Europe,  as  iu  Sweden,  the 
growth  of  carp  is  less  than  iu  the  south  of 
Europe,  as,  for  instance,  iu  Illyria,  Dalmatia, 
southern  Spain,  southern  Italy,  and  partly 
in  southern  France. 

THE  GREAT  SIZE 

to  which  carp  attain  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  southern  Europe,  in  the. lowlands  of 


Hungary,  Servia,  Croatia,  Wallachia,  Molda¬ 
via,  and  Buckswina,  carp  are  found  which 
weigh  from  30  to  40  pounds,  measuring  nearly 
3%  feet  in  length  by  2%  feet  in  circumference. 
Reliable  old  men,  whose  word  could  not  be 
doubted,  have  given  accounts  of  carp  caught 
in  former  years,  which  they  had  seen 
themselves,  that  weighed  from  50  to  60  pounds. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  in  1853,  a  French 
engineer  oflicer,  stationed  at  Weddin  on  the 
Danube,  in  Turkey,  killed  a  large  carp  by  a 
bullet  shot,  which  weighed  67  pounds.  The 
scales  of  this  fish  measured  in  diameter  2X 
inches.  Their  structure  indicated  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  age  of  the  fish  could  not  be 
more  than  24  years  at  the  most.  A  chronicle 
of  the  monastery  of  Mulk,  in  Austria,  refers 
to  a  carp  weighing  78  pounds,  which  bad  been 
captured  on  Ascension  Day  in  1520.  Another 
record  speaks  of  a  carp  which  had  been  taken 
early  in  the  present  century  in  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  in  Switzerland,  which  weighed  00  pounds. 
The  age  to  which  this  fish  attains  is  also  re¬ 
markable,  as  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Austria  over  140  years  old . 

TABLE  QUALITIES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  speaks 
of  it  as  follows:  “If  the  carp  were  a  flsh  of 
inferior  quality,  like  the  Buffalo  Fi3h,  for  in¬ 
stance.  its  sale  would  doubtless  be  limited  to 
the  seaport  towns  of  Northern  Germany  and 
the  principal  cities  of  Central  Europe,  as 
Vienna,  Berlin  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city, 
in  spite  of  the  abundant  supply  of  salt-water 
and  different  kinds  of  fresh-water  fi»b,  the 
carp  is  ever  preferred  to  these,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  trout  and  salmon,  it  frequently 
commands  a  price  three  times  as  high  a3  that 
of  any  of  the  rest.  I  maintain  my  assertion, 
that  the  carp,  whether  it  be  Scale,  Mirror  or 
Leather  Carp,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
fresh-water  fishes,  and  its  introduction  will  be 
of  great  value  in  point  of  national  economy, 
especially  on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this 
may  be  carried  on.” 

IMPORTATION  INTO  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Poppe,  the  introducer  of  this  flsh  into 
California,  resided  in  Sonoma  in  that  State, 
where  his  son  is  carrying  on  the  business  now, 
his  father  having  died  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  beginning  of  May  1872,  Mr.  Poppe  started 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  a  steamer  with 
83  carp  of  all  sizes,  from  over  two  feet  (of 
which  he  had  three)  down  to  one-aud  one-half 
inch.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  fresh 
water,  the  three  tin  vessels  each  of  23  gallons’ 
capacity,  were  so  arranged  one  over  the  other 
that  the  water  ran  over  from  the  first,  or  top, 
to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  third, 
when  it  had  to  be  dipped  back  iuto  the  first. 
This  was  done  by  Mr.  Poppe  day  and  night 
during  the  whole  voyage.  But  on  account  of 
the  water  getting  too  hot,  63  of  the  fish  died 
on  the  voyage,  the  largest  being  the  first  to 
succumb.  On  arriving  at  New  York  the 
vessel  was  quarantined  for  two  days,  and  12 
more  fish  died;  thus  only  eight  were  left.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  landiug  Mr.  Poppe  placed  them 
in  a  pond  where  they  were  left  for  three  days 
to  recuperate.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Poppe 
made  arrangements  for  a  quick  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  transportation  to  San  Francisco.  In 
seven  days  the  fish  arrived  there;  not  one  had 
died  on  this  journey  of  over  3,000  miles,  but 
two  died  on  the  sloop  going  from  San  Francis¬ 
co  to  Sonoma, where  the  almost  dead  carp  were 
immediately  placed  in  one  of  bis  ponds,  but, 
while  putting  them  in  the  pond,  one  more 
died.  This  was  in  August  1872,  and  had  the 
journey  lasted  but  a  few  days  longer,  all  the 
fish  would  have  been  dead,  and  the  first  at 
tempt  to  stock  California  would  have  been  an 
entire  failure.  As  it  was,  however,  from  the 
first  five  small,  puny  and  half-dead  fish,  carp 
are  now  disseminated  all  over  the  State  with 
fine  results  to  those  w  ho  have  properly  cared  for 
them.  This  experience,  in  addition  to  show¬ 
ing  the  marvelous  fecundity  of  the  fish,  shows 
also  their  great  tenacity  of  life,  as  no  other 
fish  could  have  endured  the  journey  of  6,000 
miles  by  land  and  water  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  How  rapidly  they  grow  in  this  State 
is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that,  these  small  fish 
had  attained  16  inches  in  length  by  next  May, 
and  there  were  also  over  3,000  young  flsh  in 
the  pond.  Hazardous  as  the  undertaking  was, 
it  has  paid.  Mr.  Poppe  sold  his  young  carp 
of  the  largest  size  for  $5.00  apiece,  and  has 
shipped  carp  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
Ceutral  America. 

As  to  their  fecundity,  the  best  informed 
breeders  and  scientists  estimate  the  number  of 
young  fishes  to  onespiwner  as  not  over  800 
to  1,000.  In  stocking  ponds,  three  females 
are  apportioned  to  two  males,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  the  most  desirable  number  of 
milters  and  spawuers,  as  the  views  on  this 
subject  differ  widely  In  Europe;  the  above, 
however,  is  generally  taken  to  be  correct  and 
is  accepted  by  all  extensive  establishments. 
The  above  result  would  have  been  much  more 


favorable  if  the  old  rule,  now  unfortunately 
almost  forgotten,  had  bsen  observed— to  feed 
the  carp  which  are  in  the  spawning  ponds, 
shortly  before  and  during  the  season  of 
spawning,  so  as  to  prevent  the  need  of  their 
searching  for  food,  which  generally  leads 
them  to  eat  their  own  eggs.  This  useful  rale, 
formerly  much  practiced  in  Europe,  has  un¬ 
fortunately  fallen  into  disuse,  probably  be¬ 
cause  carp  naturally  increase  very  fast. 

PONDS  IN  GENERAL. 

In  constructing  a  carp  pond  properly  the 
following  points  should  be  considered: 

1st.  Is  there  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
for  all  purposes  for  the  Summer  as  well  as  for 
Winter?  21:  Are  the  soil  and  water  favor¬ 
able  for  carp  culture?  Not  every  kind  of  soil 
is  suitable  for  carp  culture:  for  instance,  such 
as  contains  too  much  alkali  or  iron  is  not 
suitable.  If  points  1  and  2  are  satisfactory, 
the  ground  should  also  be  of  such  nature 
as  not  to  allow  the  collected  water  to  per¬ 
colate  through  it,  especially  if  the  supply 
is  limited.  Small  ponds  may  be  rendered 
“water- proof”  by  applying  a  layer  of  clay  on 
the  sides  and  bottom,  or  by  making  them  in 
ground  which  contains  sojne  humus,  or  dis¬ 
solved  peat— too  much  is  injurious.  This  sort 
of  soil  when  dissolved  imparts  to  the  water  a 
yellow,  muddy  color,  and  this  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  for  fish  culture,  as  water  so 
colored  contains  ingredients  to  support  an 
immense  number  of  microscopic  beings  which 
again  form  the  support  of  a  larger  class  of 
creatures,  on  which,  in  turn,  the  carp  depend 
for  their  sustenance.  The  most  favorable  water 
will  always  be  that  which  comes  from  rivers 
and  brooks,  as  water  from  bogs  will  impart  a 
moldy  taste  to  the  fish,  and  this  causes  many 
to  undervalue  the  high  quality  of  carp  when 
properly  reared.  In  Europe  experience  has 
shown  that  water  coming  from  fertile  fields 
and  meadows, carrying  with  it  particles  of  offal 
from  villages,  is  best  adapted  for  carp  culture. 
Spring  water  direct  from  the  ground  is  not 
so  favorable,  and  ought  to  be  conducted  for 
at  least  a  few  hundred  yards  through  shallow 
ditches  in  order  to  receive  more  nourishing 
components  from  the  air  as  well  as  the  earth, 
and,  above  all,  to  be  warmed  to  some  extent 
by  the  sun  and  warm  air. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PONDS. 

Carp  ponds  must  not  be  too  deep,  as  the 
water  in  deep  ponds  is  colder  than  that  in 
those  that  are  shallower,  and  harbor  fewer  in¬ 
sects,  which  form  part  of  the  carp’s  food; 
moreover,  this  flsh  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  in 
cold  water.  A  depth  of  three  feet  iu  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  pond  is  sufficient;  toward  the  outlet 
sluice,  or  rather  at  the  gate,  there  must  be 
what  is  called  a  “collector,”  a  place  for  the 
fish  to  collect  when  the  pond  is  drained .  It 
may  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  but  only 
for  an  area  of  from  200  to  1000  square  feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pond.  In  the 
depth  of  this  “collector”  the  fishes  seek  their 
resting-place  for  the  Winter,  and  also  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  water  is  too  warm  near  the 
edges.  The  outer  parts  of  the  pond  should 
not  be  deeper  than  one  foot  for  the  distance 
of  70  to  100  feet,  so  that  the  water  there  may 
be  warmed  more  thoroughly  by  the  sun. 

As  the  “collector”  is  not  enough,  another 
cavity,  termed  a  “kettle,”  must  be  dug,  to 
serve  also  for  a  resting-place  in  Summer  aud 
Winter,  especially  if  there  is  a  large  number 
in  the  pond.  This  depression  must  be  towards 
the  center  of  the  pond,  aud  should  be 
from  20  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pond,  aud  deep  enough 
so  that  the  fish  in  it  will  not  be  frozen  in 
the  coldest  Winter.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  pond  to  the  other  end  where  the  “collector” 
and  the  “outlet  sluice”  are  situated,  a  ditch 
should  be  cut  running  through  the  “kettle”  to 
the  “collector.'1  Bear  in  tuiud,  however,  that 
the  “kettle”  must  be  no  deeper  than  the  “col¬ 
lector.”  The  inflow  of  water  into  the  pond 
should  never  be  direct,  for  if  it  were,  then  a 
sudden  rush  of  waters,  due  to  heavy  rains  or 
other  causes,  would  destroy  the  entire  pond 
and  sweep  away  the  fish,  which  happened  here 
a  few  years  ago  owing  to  a  "clotid  burst.”  The 
carp  also  likes  to  swim  towards  the  inflowing 
water  aud  is  drawn  away  from  its  feeding 
places.  The  water  should  always  be  conduct¬ 
ed  into  the  pond  sideways  from  the  stream,  if 
possible.  It  is  indispensable,  according  to 
established  rules,  that  the  pond  should  be 
capable  of  being  thoroughly  drained  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  “col¬ 
lector.”  I  myself  prefer  to  drain  a  pond  to 
the  very  bottom:  by  placing  a  small  loose 
board  on  the  iuside  of  the  outlet  sluice,  you 
cau  keep  back  as  much  water  as  you  want. 
The  outlet  sluice  must  be  about  six  inches 
square  “in  the  clear,”  widening  a  little  to  the 
outside,  so  that  if  any  obstruction  should  get 
in,  the  sluice  would  not  choke;  or  if  a  fish  got 
in  it  would  not  be  injured:  for  If  ever  the 
fish  loses  scales  in  any  way,  it  will  die,  but 
this  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  strainer  box. 

THE  DAM  OR  LEVEE. 

must  be  constructed  of  material  that  will  not 


permit  the  water  to  ooze  or  drain  through.  A 
mixture  of  clay  and  soil  is  about  the  best ;  for 
if  the  dam  were  made  entirely  of  clay,  it 
would,  in  the  heat  of  Summer,  dry  out  too 
much  and  becc/tne  full  of  fissures  on  the  side 
most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  through  these 
the  water  would  escape.  The  foundation  of 
the  dam  should  be  dug  out  two  feet  deep  and 
at  least  five  feet  wide  and  filled  with  the  above 
material,  which  may  be  thrown  broadcast 
when  above  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and 
tamped  or  pounded  down. 

THE  OUTLET. 

The  outlet  pipe, or  sluice.is  a  very  important 
feature  of  a  good  pond.  It  is  a  pleasure,  if 
not  a  profit,  to  have  this  part* ‘just  right,”  so 
that  one  can  regulate  the  outflow  of  water 
with  ease  and  certainty,  and,  when  desired, 
the  last  drop  can  be  drawn  off.  A  six-inch 
iron  pipe  is  preferable  if  a  stop-gate  can  be 
procured;  if  not,  a  sluice  must  answer,  but  it 
is  not  as  durable.  Willow,  alder,  cottonwood 
or  other  trees  that  grow  near  water,  must  be 
kept  entirely  away;  the  more  so  as  shade  is 
not  desirable  about  a  carp  pond.  The  willow 
and  other  water-loving  frees  have  such  very 
fine  fibrous  roots  that  they  will  penetrate  even 
through  very  close  joints,  and  eventually 
close  a  wooden  outlet  or  sluice.  If  there  is 
not  a  strainer  box  on  the  inside,  construct  a 
small  “collector”  on  the  outside  of  the  pond  so 
that  if  any  flsh  get  through  the  sluice,  they 
will  not  escape.  j.  h.  volckmer. 

Kern  Co.,  Cal. 
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FARMERS  AND  THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

G.  F.  THOMPSON. 

Observation  teaches  that  the  man  who 
keeps  best  posted  on  matters  pertaining  to  his 
business  is  the  one  who  succeeds  best.  Further 
observation  teaches  that  the  farmer— the  man 
who  conducts  the  business  that  constitutes  the 
basis  of  all  other  business — is  not  the  man 
who  keeps  best  posted.  I  speak  of  farmers  in 
general.  The  present  condition  of  the  wheat 
crop  iu  Kansas  renews  this  thought  .  I  remem¬ 
ber  quite  distinctly  that  farmers  were  told 
last  year  that  the  wheat  crop  was  but  about 
an  average  one,  and  that  it  wouldn’t  do  at  all 
to  count  upon  a  surplus:  but  when  the  wheat 
was  thrashed,  we  found  about  8,000,000 
bushels  more  than  an  average  crop.  Then  the 
farmers  were  told  that  the  whole  country  was 
flooded  with  wheat;  all  warehouses  in  the 
markets  were  full,  and  the  market  was  liable 
to  be  glutted— well,  nobody  knew  how  long. 
They  were  urged  to  sell  their  wheat  at  40  and 
45  cents  per  bushel,  fearing  that  the  price 
would,  on  account  of  the  over  production, 
continue  to  fall. 

This  year  they  are  told  that  the  wheat  crop 
is  almost  a  failure.  Secretary  Chamberlain, 
of  Ohio,  I  notice,  claims  only  11,000.000  of 
bushels  for  us.  It  would  not  surprise  some  of 
us  if  the  yield  were  double  that  amount.  The 
hard  Winter.  Hessian  fly,  wire-worm  and 
chinch- bug  have  done  immense  damage  to  our 
wheat;  but  I  believe  the  farmers  have  done 
themselves  more  damage  than  all  these.  They 
have  done  so  in  different  ways.  One  serious 
mistake  is  careless  estimating  of  the  yield. 
Grain  buyers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  farmer;  and 
when  the  farmer  himself  does  not  know  about 
the  amount  he  is  to  harvest,  he  is  not  bard  to 
fleece  by  the  buyer.  The  farmer  too  often 
judges  the  yield  by  the  stand  or  the  hight  or 
the  length  of  the  head,  or  the  number  of 
grains  in  the  mesh;  but  the  only  safe  way  to 
approximate  the  yield  is  to  consider  all  these 
together  with  the  size  of  the  kernel.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  regarding  this  last  item  that 
Kansas  farmers  have  made  their  greatest  mis¬ 
take  this  year. 

The  farmer  should  watch  the  production 
and  consumption  of  farm  products  just  as 
closely  as  the  banker  looks  after  the  money 
market.  Few  farmers  can  be  flattering  suc¬ 
cesses  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  operations  of 
the  outside  world. 

The  multiplication  of  industries,  and  the 
progress  of  agricultural  science  demand  of  the 
farmer  more  care, 

Ag.  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 


AS  TO  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Crimson  Clover  starts  very  late  and  slowly 
in  Spring  with  us,  and  does  uot  live  over;  or 
in  other  words,  it  behaves  like  an  annual ,  Mr. 
H.  in  a  late  Rural,  says  everybody  knows  it 
is  an  annual,  and  then  says  that,  if  sown  late, 
it  lives  part  of  two  years.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  him.  He  wauts  to  know  when  it 
seeds.  In  this  place,  I  have  beeu  able  to  get 
only  a  very  few  seeds  in  some  years  from  one 
or  two  of  the  earliest  plants.  Mauy  of  them  did 
not  get  along  far  enough  to  flower  before  the 
frosts  of  September  struck  them.  In  some 
seasons,  it  barely  began  to  flower  a  little  be- 
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fore  cold  weather.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it 
is  valuable  in  Virgiuia;  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  it  of  any  use  here.  w.  J,  beal. 

Ag.  Coll,  Lansing,  Mich. 
- - - « - * - " 

for  Women 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISL  HAY  CLARK. 


THREE  DREAMS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

“Welt,,  school  days  are  over,  and  away  with  the 
past! 

For  each  coming  day  looks  brighter  than  the  last! 
That  we've  toilet!  to  be  learned,  all  will  allow, 

And  what  has  the  future  In  store  Tor  us  now?" 

Thus  mused  three  young  friends  as  they  patised  by 
the  way. 

To  talk  of  their  outlook  of  life's  future  day. 

And  these  are  the  fortunes  in  fancy  they  drew 
And  proudly  held  up  for  each  other  to  view: 

“I  have  a  fortune  to  gain  ere  T  shall  grow  old. 

And  a  name  will  live  longer  connected  with  gold; 
Mau  has  made  gold  an  Idol,  and  clings  to  It  yet, 

And  when  It  is  won,  homage  none  Will  forget  .” 

Time  wilt  move  on,  and  tn  cycles  "  III  run, 

And  the  man  may  still  dream  of  his  fortunes,  not 
won, 

And  his  future  may  teach  that  worth  Is  the  call, 

For  (he  heart  and  the  life  makes  the  man  after  all. 

“When  a  few  years  have  passed,  you  will  find  that 
my  name 

Is  written  far  up,  up.  In  the  Temple  of  Faroe; 

And  then,  when  I  am  dead  and  laid  in  the  earth, 
They  will  point  to  my  grave  and  tell  of  my  worth.” 
But  fame  Is  a  flower  that  blooms  but  for  few; 

It  buds  and  it  falls  ere  its  leaves  are  in  view; 

As  the  hopes  of  a  llle  are  the  shadows  of  truth, 

So  the  fame  of  the  mau  ts  the  dream  of  the  youth. 

“Give  to  me  friends  that  are  faithful  and  true; 

With  lives  and  with  hearts  that  are  pleasant  to 
view. 

For  friends  and  a  home  when  we  have  grown  old, 
Are  by  far  more  precious  than  fame,  rubles  or 
gold.” 

Though  clouds  may  obscure  the  sun’s  cheering 
gleam, 

And  dBrken  some  hopes  of  our  youth’s  early  dream, 
When  our  springtime  has  passed  and  the  Winter  has 
come, 

May  we  have— to  cheer  us— our  friends  and  our 
home.  ulric. 


FARMHOUSE  SURROUNDINGS.— WHAT 
THEY  SHOULD  BE. 


F.  K.  MORELAND. 


Home  adornment  is  one  of  the  many  things 
which  does  not  appeal  successfully  to  the  far¬ 
mers  minds,  or  it  exerts  but  a  limited  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  farmers  in  general.  I 
know  farmers  who  take  a  pardonable  and 
commendable  pride  in  good  horses,  and  with¬ 
out  being  open  to  the  accusation  of  fondness 
for  fast  driving,  do  not  like  to  take  unneces¬ 
sary  dust  while  upon  the  road.  Such  a  man 
has  a  great  pride  in  everything  connected  with 
his  horses;  they  are  groomod  to  a  fault,  have 
harnesses  of  the  best, conveyances  unexception¬ 
able,  and  stables  second  only  to  the  farm  resi¬ 
dence.  Auotber  farmer  will  take  pride  in 
his  dairy.  This  will  receive  unusual  attention, 
and  perhaps  is  the  smallest  details  while 
everything  else  on  the  farm,  which  is  not 
strictly  of  the  most  utilitarian  character,  is 
neglected.  Buildings  may  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  merely  useful  repair.  No  attempt  at  beauty 
or  ornament,  simply  comfort,  which  is  the 
only  end  sought  to  be  gained.  Farm  land  may 
be  graded,  underdraiued,  ditched,  aud  well 
cultivated ;  stumps  aud  boulders  removed  and 
every  Held  oo  the  farm  well  fenced;  and 
yet  some  unsightly  objects  near  the  barns  or 
dwellings  may  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

We  are  apt  as  a  class  of  men  to  get  too  well 
used  to  our  surroundings.  Unsightly  objects 
we  pass  by  without  any  conception  of  their 
actual  ugliness.  I  have  known  a  farmer  to 
tolerate  for  years  a  tumble-down  pig  sty  which 
was  more  conspicuous  than  the  farm  house  it¬ 
self,  with  no  attempt  made  to  abate  the  nui¬ 
sance;  all  the  time  ignorant  of  anything  out 
of  the  way.  He  was  familiar  with  the  old 
sty,  which  in  reality  w  as  an  old  land-mark. 
To  him  there  was  nothing  unattractive  about 
it;  but  to  strangers  and  travelers,  who  could 
give  his  place  but  a  casual  examination,  such 
an  object  was  disagreeably  conspicuous. 

1  have  known  farmers  tolerate  au  unsightly 
growth  of  uuderbrush  near  the  road  side  or 
along  the  fences,  or  a  stump  or  boulder  in 
what  ought  to  be  the  lawn.  Very  often  some 
old  shed  or  outbuilding  that  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  for  any  other  purpose,  is  still  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  simply  to  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  store  worn  out.  tools.  To 
make  a  definite  charge  of  want  of  good  taste 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  1  reiterate  that  farmers 
are  apt  to  let  barns,  stables,  stys,  sheds  and 
other  out-buildings  crowd  the  dwelling  house 
aud  become  so  disagreeably  prominent  as  to 
attract  more  attention  and  destroy  any  good 
effect  tbut  may  be  produced  by  the  house  and 
other  buildings  which  are  properly  a  part  of 
the  farm  house.  1  would  uot  have  an  air  of 
exclusiveness  about  any  farm  house,  but  l 
would,  by  all  means,  keep  the  common  things 
as  exclusive  as  possible.  There  are  matters 
upon  the  farm  which  would  be  just  as  accept¬ 
able  away  from  the  kitchen  as  crowded  into  a 
too  close  neighborhood  to  it  or  the  parlor. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


For  instance,  I  would  not  allow  the  poultry, 
especially  ducks  or  geese,  to  have  access  to  the 
lawn  or  even  to  the  kitchen  yard.  I  would 
not,  uuder  any  circumstances,  build  a  bog  pen 
where  it  could  be  seen  from  the  bouse,  much 
less  where  any  odor  would  be  perceptible.  It 
always  enhances  the  appearance  of  a  farm 
house  to  have  not  only  the  poultry  yard,  but 
also  the  stock  yard,  well  removed  from  it,  not 
necessarily  by  distance,  but  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  hedge  or  screen  of  evergreens  which 
would  hide  out-buildings  that  may  be  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  bouse,  much  better  than  if 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
worst  possible  arrangement  of  farm  buildings 
is  very  common,  and  that  is  to  have  the  barns 
between  the  house  aud  the  road.  The  family 
visitors  and  business  callers  must  drive  past 
the  barn  and  through  the  yard  to  reach  the 
house,  and  there  is  usually  such  a  similarity 
between  all  these  buildings,  that  a  person’s 
love  of  rural  life  is  decreased. 

I  think  that  roadside  fences  have  much  to 
do  with  the  appearance  of  a  country  place.  I 
know  of  many  farms  that  have  a  staked  and 
capped  fence  separating  the  dooryard  or  lawn 
from  the  highway.  An  exhibition  of  good 
taste  in  the  matter  df  road  fences  is  something 
which  I  think  will  pay,  and  I  know  that  much 
satisfaction  will  be  the  result.  But  with  all 
my  fault  finding,  I  still  see  much  to  commend 
in  the  way  of  good  taste  among  my  farmer 
friends.  1  know  of  farms  on  which  the  barns 
aud  farm-houses  arelocated  with  unexceptiou- 
ably  good  taste.  1  know  of  farmers  who  are 
particular  to  a  fault  in  this  respect,  and  never 
attempt  anything  until  they  are  satisfied  that 
it  will  look  welt.  Several  of  my  neighbors 
have  erected  wind  mills  for  the  purpose  of 
pumping  water  for  stock.  These  wind-mills 
usually  occupy  a  permanent  position  on  the 
farm,  and  the  rule  has  heen  to  put  them  up 
as  cheap  as  possible.  So  the  skeleton  frame  is 
all  that  is  erected,  and  one  cau  imagine  there 
would  be  nothing  attractive  in  the  appearance 
of  such  a  structure.  Now  for  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  One  of  my  neighbors  who  belongs 
to  the  class  already  spoken  of  as  having  good 
taste,  also  erected  a  wind-mill.  The  farm  was 
located  on  a  public  road,  frequently  traveled; 
the  buildings  were  on  the  roadside,  and  from 
its  position,  the  wind-mill  could  be  seen  for 
several  miles  For  a  very  small  additional 
outlay,  the  frame  was  inclosed  with  matched 
lumber  and  painted  nicely,  making  an  affair 
that  was  a  credit  to  the  farm, 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain  farmer  who 
has  graded  hi3  roadside,  removing  all  stumps 
and  stones  at  a  small  cost,  thus  giving  to  his 
roadside  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  lawn. 
Such  an  innovation  upon  the  established  order 
of  thiugs  can  not  fail  to  provoke  favorable 
comment.  Another  farmer  has  at  considerable 
expense  planted  a  row  of  shade  trees  along  the 
roadside  of  his  farm.  Setting  slow  growing 
trees  for  shade  either  on  the  lawn  or  roadside, 
has  no  immediate  satisfaction  attending  it,  but 
after  a  few  years,  it  is  a  source  of  much  com¬ 
fort  and  beauty.  The  manner  and  place  in 
which  trees  shall  be  set.  is  to  be  determined 
from  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  A 
blunder  in  setting  trees  may  not  be  discovered 
until  too  late  to  remedy  it,  and  setting  trees 
for  future  effect  is  au  important  matter.  In 
planting  evergreens  or  ornameutal  trees  in  a 
yard  or  lawn,  too  much  carelessness  is  apt  to 
be  displayed.  It  is  not  enough  to  purchase 
valuable  trees  and  have  a  valuable  place  on 
which  to  set  them.  The  matter  of  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  country  places,  in  all  its  details,  is  one 
for  our  best  consideration.  A  well  developed 
taste  may  enhance  the  value  of  a  farm  50  per 
cent.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste  that  85,000  is  considered  a  fair 
price  aud  a  good  investment  for  a  single  high 
bred  Jersey.  And  so  in  all  the  details  of  beauti¬ 
fying  country  homes.  We  do  many  things  that 
may  not  seem  to  promise  us  the  coveted  return 
of  six  per  cent,  but  we  derive,  or  at  least  1  do, 
uutold  pleasure  from  the  doing  of  these  small 
tasks,  which,  if  properly  done,  are  a  source  of 
unfailing  pleasure.  The  difference  between 
the  actual  value  of  a  place  upon  which  a  little 
experience,  a  small  amount  of  cash  and  much 
good  taste  has  been  expended,  aud  the  one 
which  has  had  no  effort  made  in  this  direction, 
is  very  great,  and  plain  to  be  seen  by  the  most 
careless  observer.  This  subject  seems  to  me, 
to  be  one  deserving  the  most  careful  study  of 
enterprising  agriculturists. 

UNOBSTRUCTIVE  KINDNESS  IS  THE 
BEST. 


feared  I  would  not  enjoy  myself,  as  I  was  the 
only  old  lady  present.  She  had  invited  sever¬ 
al  elderly  friends,  but  some  were  not  at  home, 
two  were  sick,  and  others  could  not  come.  I 
told  her  I  was  well  pleased  with  her  preseut 
company,  and  regretted  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  absent  ones  who  were  not  within  hearing 
of  the  fine  sougs  to  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening.  “But,”  continued  the  hostess, 
“didn’t  you  think  the  last  song  awfully  silly? 
I  whispered  to  the  girls  not  to  sing  that  piece, 
for  fear  jrou  would  not  like  it,  but  they  went 
on,  regardless  of  the  cousequeooes.”  “1  as¬ 
sured  her  that  l  was  charmed  with  the  melody, 
aud  thought  the  words  quite  iu  keepiug  with 
such  a  lively  air.  She  looked  incredulous, 
and  asked  ‘if  there  was  not  some  old  piece 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  girls  sing  be¬ 
fore  we  went  to  the  dining  room.’  I  told  her 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  siuging,  and 
now  preferred  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
On  handing  me  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  table,  she 
said,  ‘we  like  black  tea  best,  but  I  told  my 
daughters  to  be  sure  and  make  some  greeu  tea 
for  you,  for  I  know  that  old  folks  always  like 
green  tea  best,  but  they  forgot  it.  I'll  run  to 
the  kitchen  right,  away  and  make  some  for 
you.  It  won’t  take  five  minutes,  for  I  love  to 
rnuke  everybody  happy,  especially  old  folks’ 
1  ventured  to  say:  If  so,  Mrs.  Gray,  please 
prove  it  by  keeping  your  seat  anil  not  troubling 
yourself  further  on  my  account,  as  I  cannot 
distinguish  one  kind  of  tea  from  another  when 
drinking  it.  A  glass  of  water  is  quite  as  re¬ 
freshing  to  me  as  a  cup  of  tea.  'You  must 
excuse  me  this  time’  she  replied  ‘but  wheu 
you  come  here  again,  you  shall  uot  go  away 
without  having  had  a  cup  of  good  old -fash¬ 
ioned  green  tea,”  I  cheerfully  excused  her,  but 
discovered  that,  she  was  not  aware  that  the 
greatest  kindness  you  can  show  elderly  people 
is  simply  to  treat  them  like  other  people.” 


OUTINGS. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 

When  an  elderly  lady  comes  into  a  room,  do 
lot  rise  from  the  best  chair,  aud  persistently 
irge  her  to  take  it.  If  sbe  is  well,  any  chair  or 
i  seat  on  the  sofa  will  please  her.  A  genial 
Jrandmu  when  speaking  of  what  sbe  termed 
luperfiuous  attentions  said:  “I  did  not  enjoy 
firs.  Gray’s  tea  party  yesterday  afternoon  as 
ihoroughly  as  I  would  have  done,  had  sbe 
jeei>  less  anxious  about  my  comfort.  She 


Aggravating,  isu’t  it?  When  you  drop 
down  on  the  couch  fora  momeut’s  rest  while 
the  last  loaf  is  baking;  hot  aud  tired,  with  a 
visiou  before  your  eyes,  not  only  of  the  good 
things  baked  up  for  to-morrow’s  threshers  to 
put  down,  but  also  of  the  pile  of  dirty  tins  and 
cooking  utensils  which  must  be  washed  and 
cared  for  before  you  can  take  a  bath,  the  clean 
garments  aud  the  breathing  spell  you  covet 
before  supper  time  comes  with  its  labors. 
Isn’t  it  aggravating  ?  when,  iu  this  moment’s 
rest,  you  scau  the  county  paper  aud  read  there 
that  your  friends,  Mrs.  A.  anil  Mrs.  B.  and 
Mrs.  C.  have  gone  to  the  mountains,  the  sea 
shore,  or  around  the  lakes — just  where  you 
so  long  to  go — you  see  them  mentally,  in  their 
fresh,  summer  robes,  cool  and  neat,  taking  in 
new  life  with  every  breath.  'Ihe  contrast  be 
tween  your  life  and  theirs  will  be  apt  to  bring 
a  few  tears,  or  you  will  jump  up  cross  and  bit¬ 
ter,  thinking  no  one  is  quite  so  badly  off  as 
you  are.  Even  wheu  rested,  and  the  sober 
second  thought  has  come,  you  will  hardly  be 
reconciled. 

“Pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  that  the  season  which 
brings  rest  aud  recreation  to  many,  only  has 
added  labors  for  the  tanner  and  his  family,  to 
whom  outings  would  be  quite  as  welcome 
and  as  beneficial  as  toothers.  Where  there 
are  grown  up  children,  or  trnsty  help,  a  far¬ 
mer  may  sometimes  be  spared  for  a  vacation 
even  in  the  busy  season;  but  this  is  impossible 
for  the  masses.  W  bat  shall  we  do  ? 

Well  let  us  keep  good matured  for  one  thing, 
and  couut  up  our  blessings.  Among  them 
remembering  that  many  things  our  friends  go 
abroad  to  find,  we  have  at  home;  such  as 
pure,  sweet  air,  shade,  coolness,  and  pretty 
views  of  earth  and  sky,  if  not  grand  ones  of 
sea,  mountain  or  Jake.  Then  there  are  outings 
eveu  the  poorest  or  busiest  may  take:  a  day’s 
fishing,  a  little  picnic,  or  better  still,  for  us,  a 
short  trip  on  the  cars,  where  new  faces  and 
new  scenery  are  to  be  seen.  Theseare possible 
and  do  an  imeneuse  amount  of  re-creating,  and 
we  forget,  for  a  time,  ourselves  and  our  cares 
ami  worries. 

Men  have  more  variety  in  the  farm  work 
than  women  in  the  kitchen,  aud  the  little 
gossips  over  the  fence  with  the  neighbors  aud 
the  necessary  errauds  to  mill  and  to  market 
all  break  the  routine  for  them.  But  in  the 
harvest  season,  visiting  among  women  is  rare, 
and  mauy  a  weary  wife  does  not  avail  herself 
of  the  little  rides,  elc.  she  might  often  have, 
if  she  would  go  when  the  invitation  came, 
though  it  were  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  when 
she  is  not  ready  and  the  work  is  undone.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  work  isu’t  done?  Go!  Though  the 
dishes  are  left  over,  or  instead  of  pie  the  men 
folk  eat  minute  pudding  for  dinner.  All  the 
better  for  the  men,  and  you  too. 

If  the  trip  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea  be 
unattainable,  we  must  take  the  next  best  out¬ 
ing,  eveu  though  it  consists  only  iu  an  hour’s 
forgetfulness  of  care  iu  the  companionship  of 
book  or  paper.  But  above  all,  we  must  get 
out  of  us  the  idea  that  we  are  unfortunate 
creatures,  because  of  the  position  God  is 


pleased  to  have  us  fill  among  the  workers  in 
this  workaday  world.  mart  mann. 


NEW  FANGLED  NAMES. 

Everything  in  this  world  is  so  changed,  I 
am  afraid  to  speak  sometimes  when  we  have 
visitors— oh,  I  forgot  to  say  “callers.”  Now 
they  put  “mo”  onto  lasses,  and  “po”  onto 
tater.  The  girls  went  to  town  to  lmy  stock¬ 
ings  and  come  to  find  out  it  was  “hosiery’ 
they  were  after.  Now  a  young  man  never 
goes  courtiu’,  they  “pay  their  distresses”  to  a 
young  lady.  When  I  was  a  girl  and  your 
grandfather  Icabod  Snooks  used  to  go  with 
me  to  pick  posies  and  make  nosegays,  be 
would  put ’em  in  a  pitcher,  and  set  them  on 
the  mantle  and  they  looked  awful  nice,  after 
Icahod  had  sorted  ’em  out— they  call  it  “de¬ 
ranging  them”  now.  These  young  Telegraph¬ 
ers,  University  sttidents,  aud  College  fellers, 
couie  into  the  country  now  with  a  big  lot  of 
boxes  and  books,  and  they  call  picking  posies 
“collectin' specimens;”  then  they  tear  ’em  all 
up  by  the  roots  and  they  have  a  thing  they 
call  a  “herberrieu,”  aud  derange  the  roots, 
leaves  and  posies  in  that,  and  they  stroll  all 
day  loug  and  have  an  awful  appetite  at  sup¬ 
per  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  day  they  just 
sit  in  the  shade  aud  tell  the  different  things 
they  know.  But  they  can  not  explain  light¬ 
ning.  geology  nor  bottomy  to  me.  I  think  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  good  old  fashioned  words 
and  ways  than  it  is  to  have  everything  so 
‘  new  fangled.”  I  cannot  get  used  to  it. 

MRS.  ICABOD  SNOOKS. 


BREAKING  THE  LOOKING  GLASS. 

“Martha  Gibson,  I  ain  pretty  near  out  of 
patience  with  you!” said  Aunt  Jerusha severe¬ 
ly- 

“So  long  as  you  are  not  quite  out,  auntie,  I 
mean  to  be  happy,”  said  laughing  Mattie  as 
sbe  flourished  her  feather  duster  softly  among 
the  mantel  ornaments. 

“Well,  1  think  you  ought  to  be  anything 
but  liappy  with  that  nice  spare-room  glass 
broken  to  fliuders.  I  don’t  see  bow  you  can 
go  about  singing;  you'll  never  thrive  in  this 
livin’  world  if  you  don  t  set  more  value  upon 
property'.” 

“1  did  prize  it,  auntie,  very  highly  iudeed, 
for  my  dear  father  bought  it  for  tne.  I  felt 
like  crying,  until  Robert  told  me  to  cheer  up; 
be  would  unscrew  the  frame  from  the  bureau 
and  have  another  glass  fitted  in  as  good  as 
Dew.  So  why  should  I  cry.  Aunt  Jerusha? 
Whole  pailfuls  of  tears  wouldn't  cement  to¬ 
gether  the  old  glass,  and  crying  would  make 
us  all  miserable  together.  I  believe  in 
Robert’s  settled  rule,  ‘not  to  cry  over  spilled 
milk.’” 

“It  is  a  very  shiftless  kind  of  philosophy,” 
said  the  old  lady,  contemptuously,  “aud  no 
good  will  eve»*  come  of  it  to  your  purses  You 
will  never  learn  to  be  careful  of  your  property 
that  way.  Now  if  it  had  been  my  case,  I 
would  have  given  that  girl  a  sottud  scolding, 
which  she  would  have  remembered.  I  will 
yet,  if  you  say  so.” 

“Not  for  money,  Aunt  Jeru«ha,”  said  tbe 
other,  smiling.  “Ill  manage  Kate  myself.  It 
was  the  plainest,  kind  of  an  accident,  and  the 
poor  girl  is  sorry  enough  over  it.  1  will  uot 
make  her  any  more  wretched  than  she  is.  I 
believe  in  gettiug  into  the  sunshine  as  quickly 
as  possible.” 

“I  should  say  you  did  the  way  you  slip  over 
thiugs.  But  it  considered  an  awful  bad  sigu 
to  break  a  glass,”  sbe  added,  solemnly,  bound 
to  make  an  impression  some  way.  “It's  said 
to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  death  ” 

“I  knew  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that 
breaking  a  looking-glass  once  saved  his  life. 
He  was  about  starting  out  in  one  of  his  own 
coasting  vessels  when  a  looking  glass  was 
broken  in  his  bouse  the  morning  of  sailing. 
His  wife  took  it  so  to  heart  that  she  prevailed 
on  him  uot  to  go.  The  boat  was  lost  and  all 
on  board.  Tbe  sign  did  not  work  that  time, 
or  rather  it  worked  just  Ihe  wrong  way  for 
the  old  superstitiou.”  olive. 

- •  •  » 


When  we  see  a  good  accomplished  for 
which  we  have  earnestly  labored,  it  is  very 
pleasant  if  we  are  able  to  believe  that  our 
efforts  have  influenced  or  wrought  the  result. 

1  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessarily  vanity 
which  gives  the  feeliug  of  satisfa  etion  which 
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we  have,  when  we  know  we  have  done  a  good 
deed,  have  accomplished  a  worthy  object. 

zka  mays. 


Domestic  Ccottoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMTI-Y  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 


MARY'  WAGER-FISHER. 

V. 

As  I  had  no  recipes  for  cooking  to  speak 
of,  either  in  my  head  or  out  of  it,  I  found  a 
new  iuterest  in  the  Domestic  Economy  of  the 
Rural,  and  I  clipped  out  such  recipes  as  I 
thought  practicable,  and  pinned  them  up  to 
the  wall  near  the  dining  table  which  served 
for  all  table  purposes.  The  quality  of  a  Puget 
Sound  plastered  wall  is  usually  so  soft  that  a 
pin  can  readily  be  thrust  quite  through  it, 
aud  consequently  to  pin  things  to  the  wall 
came  much  into  vogue.  I  kept  the  high,  white 
walls  of  our  lit  tie  parlor  decorated  the  whole. 
Winter  through  with  tho  superb  foliage  of 
Berberis  nervosa,  while  the  culinary  salon  re¬ 
ceived  its  share  of  cedar  boughs. 

Of  course, time  was  too  valuable  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  cooking;  but  about  once  a  week  I  was  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  mania  for  matting  experiments. 
As  large  a  Mallard  duck  as  the  roasting  pan 
would  hold  cost  25  cents,  and  as  “  coon  is 
coon,”  so  duck  is  duck,  and  needs  to  be  scrap¬ 
ed  and  scrubbed  and  scalded  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  before  it  is  fit  to  roust  For  stuffing 
I  put  crumbled  bread  in,  crust  and  all,  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  a  dash 
of  salt  at  intervals,  and  when  basting  the 
fowl,  the  stuffing  also  came  iu  for  its  share  of 
juice.  The  duck,  however,  came  out  of  the 
oven,  the  stuffing  was  always  a  success  and 
never  soggy.  Anaximander  said  that  onion 
and  “yarb”  flavor  iu  stuffing,  made  him  taste 
it  for  24  hours  after  eating  it.  Mary  B's 
celery  salad  recipe  was  good,  and  equally 
good  for  cabbage,  or  for  potato,  or  all  three 
mixed.  But  I  left  out  the  mustard,  for  I  think 
that  if  the  stomach  is  to  have  a  mustard  plas¬ 
ter,  it  had  best  be  placed  on  the  outside! 

“  Auut  Rachel's”  sponge  cake  recipe  was 
good — which  I  tried,  as  Anaximander’s  favor¬ 
ite  cake  is  sponge,  although  after  eatiug  half 
a  loaf  or  less,  he  is  ready  to  remark  with 
gravity,  that  no  cake  is  so  good  as  good  bread  1 

As  the  silver  and  china  and  glass,  which 
means  more  pewter  than  silver  and  plain 
white  ware  not  at  all  "china,”  which  consti¬ 
tuted  our  table-ware,  seemed  to  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  accommodation  of  three  persons 
and  uo  more,  the  "tug  of  war”  came  whpn  I 
was  possessed  with  the  evil  spirit  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  invite  one  or  two  persons  at  most 
to  iliue  or  sup  with  us.  After  every  such 
occasion,  although  we  always  had  a  roj  ally- 
enjoyable  and  amusing  time,  Anaximander 
would  say,  "Now,  Mary,  for  goodness’  sake, 
don’t  ask  auy  more  people  here  to  entertaiu  at 
table.  It  is  perfectly  absurd!”  "Why,  do  we 
not  have  a  good  time?”  "Oh  yes,  but — but 
its  perfectly  ridiculous  with  this  outfit  for 
housekeeping,’* 

But  1  kept  on  invitiug  as  my  fancy  led  me, 
as  I  suppose  I  should  have  done  if  we  had 
lived  iu  a  dry  goods’  box.  But  although  our 
guesta  had  to  stir  their  tea  with  the  same 
spoon  with  which  they  ate  their  strawberries 
or  other  dessert,  and  sometimes  do  without  a 
saucer  under  the  coffee  cup,  because  there 
weren't  enough  to  go  around,  still  affairs  never 
went  to  such  a  pass  as  they  did  with  the  fam¬ 
ous  Madame  Mold  of  Paris,  whoso  •  etimesin- 
vited  so  many  guests  that  she  could  not  seat 
them  comfortably  at  table  and  would  say 
complacently  to  one  or  two,  "My  dears,  would 
you  be  l#iud  euough  to  waft,  ns  there  are  not 
places  enough f”  aud  nobody  ever  took  offense. 

But  On®  time,  when  two  friends  from  a 
distant  town  iu  the  Territory— both  lawyers 
and  gentlemen  of  lino  social  position  (one  had 
visited  us  at  our  home  near  Philadelphia) 
came  by  invitation  to  spend  Sunday  with  us, 

1  found  myself  iu  a  "box.”  so  to  speak.  To 
accommodate  these  two  friends  1  stretched  my 
powers  of  hospitality-  to  the  utmost.  The  best 
I  could  do,  under  auy  unusual  circumstances, 
was  to  put  all  the  dishes  in  the  closet  ou  the 
table,  and  in  case  a  saucer  was  imperatively 
needed,  and  there  was  not  one  more  to  be  had, 
why  a  soup  or  a  vegetable  dish  could  do!  Of 
course,  there  was  no  lack  of  merriment  over 
my  expedients,  l  used  tho  top  of  the  sewiug 
machine  for  a  side  table  to  hold  the  last 
"coum  while  a  turned  up  apple  box  at  the 
side  of  my  chair  wus  just  the  thing  ou  which 
to  set  the  tea  and  coffee  pots.  When  the  nap¬ 
kins  were  exhausted  we  used  towels.  But  on 
this  particular  occasion,  after  the  table  was 
set,  Anaximander  came  in  from  the  parlor 
saying,  “Mr.  S— is  here,”  naming  the  sou  of  a 
Yale  College  Professor,  "and  1  think  l  must 
ask  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  Can  you  make 
room  for  him?”  I  was  aghast  at  the  thought 
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and  blurted  out  “Impossible.”  Then  I  quickly 
thought  of  a  broken-down  old  steel  knife  and 
fork,  and  a  pewter  spoon  in  the  closet — luckily 
I  had  four  silver  Bpoone,  one  of  them  a  dessert 
spoon — which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  our 
lunch  basket— and  I  hurriedly  whisked  some 
ashes,  from  the  stove  on  a  board  and  with  a  piece 
of  paper  scoured  them  bright.  Then  I  squeezed 
another  plate  in  between  those  already  laid 
and  concluded  some  one  could  sit  at  table  in 
a  rocking  chair  or  on  top  of  two  apple  boxes, 
or  on  the  end  of  a  trunk — the  laddie  said  he 
could  sit  on  the  top  of  a  barrel! — and  all  the 
time  I  was  wondering  how  I  could  say  to  the 
young  man  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
stay  and  dine  with  us  I  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
definition  of  a  lie  came  to  my  mind  “an  in¬ 
tellectual  way  of  meeting  a  difficulty:”  sol 
went  into  the  parlor  and  laughingly  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  8.,  if  you  can  eat  with  a  tin  spoon 
and  be  crowded  like  a  sandwich,  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  come  in  and  dine  with  us.” 
“Oh,  I  eat  with  a  tin  spoon  every  day!”  he 
laughed,  and  one  of  our  frieuds  said  iu  the 
same  mood,  "You  don’t  ask  me  with  what  I 
can  eat?”  and  he  was  informed  that  bis  toler¬ 
ance  would  be  put  to  test  in  the  shape  of  a 
teacup  which  uo  longer  had  any  claim  upon 
respectability,  except  from  its  apparent,  anti¬ 
quity,  for  the  lapse  of  years  and  many  a 
rough  whack  had  sadly  battered  its  face. 
However,  one  could  drink  coffee  from  a  gob¬ 
let  as  people  do  in  restaurants  in  Paris— first 
putin  a  silver  spoon,  and  the  hot  fluid  will 
not  crack  the  glass.  When  everything  else 
gave  out  there  was  still  a  large  china  cup  and 
saucer  remaining,  evidently  souvenirs  of  past 
holidays,  for  the  cup  which  was  gilded  and 
beflowered  and  bore  the  touching  legend 
“Think  of  me” — its  chief  hold  upon  reverence 
— had  lost  its  haudle,  and  the  saucer  was 
cracked  from  the  middle  in  four  directions, 
so  that  I  handled  it  with  fear  and  trembling; 
but  despite  my  care,  I  pulled  it  quite  apart 
one  day  when  wiping  it,  greatly  to  my  sor¬ 
row.  To  return  to  the  dinner,  we  got  through 
it  with  great  glee,  and  when,  after  a  long 
tramp  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  S.  was  asked  to 
stay  to  tea  and  driuk  a  cup  of  cocoa,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  evident  pleasure. 

ECONOMY  NOTES. 

It  is  not  economical  to  buy  sweet  potatoes 
by  the  quantity. 

You  will  find  empty  salt  hags  very  conven¬ 
ient  for  straining  starch,  fruit  juices,  etc. 
Oue  lady  of  my  acquainance  keeps  them  es¬ 
pecially  for  covering  pots  of  butter.  They 
are  washed,  cut  open,  laid  smoothly  over  the 
butter  and  covered  with  a  half  inch  of  salt. 
The  pots  are  then  tied  down  with  several 
thicknesses  of  paper. 

Use  great  care  when  pickling  or  preserving 
in  a  brass  kettle.  Scour  the  kettle  just  before 
using,  and  never  let  food  stand  iu  it  after  it 
is  cooked. 

To  prevent  milk  from  scorching  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  dish  when  heating,  grease  the  kettle 
with  n  bit  of  butter  before  turning  in  the  milk . 

Small  wooleu  articles  can  be  kept  safely 
from  moths  during  the  summer  mouths  by 
tying  them  up  iu  strong  cotton  bags.  Be  sure 
that  the  articles  are  free  from  the  pests  be¬ 
fore  putting  iuto  the  bag. 

If  codfish  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time,  cover  with  a  brine. 

The  l>est  way  of  removing  tea  and  coffee 
stains  from  fine  damask,  is  to  immerse  them 
at  once  in  milk. 

To  preveut  drain  pipes  from  stopping  up, 
pour  a  hot  solution  of  potash  into  the  pipes, 
every  month  or  two. 

Don’t  cook  tomatoes  iu  iron  or  stir  them 
with  an  irou  spoou.  mrs.  economy-. 


HELP  BY  THE  WAY. 

“Did  you  notice  the  splendid  rain  we  had 
last  night?”  inquired  my  husbaud.  as  I  stood 
at  the  table  preparing  breakfast,  my  mind 
filled  wiih  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  uew 
day,  and.  1  fear,  feeling  not  altogether  cheer¬ 
ful  with  the  prospect  before  me. 

“No,  I  have  uot  taken  time  to  look  out,” 
was  my  ungracious  answer. 

“Well  then,”  said  he,  drawing  me  to  the 
open  door-way,  “take  it  now.  Look  at  the 
river,  at  the  green  grass  and  trees,  and  our 
brimming  water  cask.” 

Need  I  toll  my  Rural  sisters  that  I  turned 
from  that  beautiful  sight  to  my  pressing  duties 
with  a  lighter  heart? — that  those  cheering 
words,  that  bright  outlook,  gave  me  some¬ 
thing  to  think  of  above  aud  beyond  my  labor? 
How  many  a  husband  goes  out  in  the  moruiug 
—  milk  pail,  it  may  be,  iu  hand,  but  still 
around  uud  about  him  lies  the  earth  in  its 
beauty.  He  cau  note  the  refreshing  rain, 
which  has  fallen  iu  the  night,  can  mirk  how 
each  plant  aud  (lower  lifts  its  drooping  head 
iu  glad  token  of  the  blessed  gift  which  falls 
from  the  good  Father’s  baud  The  kind  hus¬ 
band  brings  with  him,  as  he  enters  his  kitchen 
door,  a  glimpse  of  this  freshness  aud  bright 


ness,  and  tho’  the  wife  may  sometimes  think 
that  her  life  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  still, 
with  such  sympathy  sbe  should  never  become 
discouraged,  but  take  every  opportunity  to 
look  above  aud  beyond,  where  "reroaineth” 
that  “perfect  rest”  which  will  certainly  be 
the  reward  of  self-sacrifice  and  patience 

Ob,  the  blessing  of  a  bright,  cheery  nature 
in  the  home!  Could  we  nghtlv  estimate  its 
value  in  the  training  of  our  children,  and  iu 
all  our  domestic  relations,  how  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  would  our  lot  in  life  appear. 

How  much  better  to  gather  all  the  sunshine, 
instead  of  brooding  in  the  shadow.  We  who 
have  kind  frieuds  should  accept  tbeir  proffered 
kindness,  so  that,  in  our  own  turn  we  might 
bless  others  less  fortunate,  mrs.  s.  b.  eaton. 


RANDOM  THOUGHTS. 

The  bread  question  seems  to  be  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Rural  for  July  18.  Whv  is  there 
somuchsaidon  this  subject?  I  know  that 
many  persons  make  very  poor  bread,  but  l 
could  never  find  a  good  reason  for  it.  Bread¬ 
making  has  always  been  a  very  simple  matter 
with  me,  only  demanding  care,  as  all  other 
things  do  to  insure  success.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  I  am  careful  always  to  get  good  flour. 
Lately  1  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  this 
part  of  my  duties,  and  my  oldest  daughter 
took  the  bread  in  hand,  having  only  the 
simplest  directions,  and  her  bread  and  rolls 
are  delicious. 

I  use  Fieischman’3  Compressed  Yeast,  sift 
my  flour,  adding  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
salt  for  each  loaf,  and  using  one  pint  of  water 
for  the  same  quantity.  I  dissolve  the  yeast 
in  some  of  the  water,  and  stir  it  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  water  Into  the  salted  flour, 
making  a  thick  batter;  sprinkle  flour  thickly 
over  this  and  cover  the  pan  with  the  molding 
board.  This  is  done  over  night.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  knead  it  down  as  soon  as  I  can — using 
as  little  flour  as  possible — put  it  into  the  bak¬ 


ing  tins,  aud  cover  with  a  clean  towel.  When 
light,  I  bake  it  and  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  poor  batch  of  bread. 

This  season  we  are  enjoying  an  oil  stove, 
ami  what  a  treasure  it  is,  doing  all  kinds  of 
cookiug  so  well  and  quickly.  Bread  and  cake 
bake  to  perfection  in  the  oven,  and  then  it  is 
so  little  trouble,  I  would  not  part  with  it  for 
a  good  deal,  and  often  wonder  how  I  have 
got  along  all  these  years  without  one. 

1  lately  heard  of  a  new  thing  to  use  in  starch 
to  give  a  gloss  when  inmed.  A  little  kerosene 
oil  is  added  to  the  made  starch.  The  shirts 
certainly  looked  beautiful  when  ironed,  when 
the  starch  had  been  made  in  this  way. 

My  flowers  from  the  Rural  seeds  are  prov¬ 
ing  treasures  indeed.  The  Sweet  Williams 
from  last  year's  seeds  are  beautiful,  and  f 
shall  plant  many  of  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they 
ripen,  to  have  them  flower  next  season. 

AUNT  EM. 


MOLD  ON  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  bow  to  prevent  mold 
on  preserves?  I  had  several  jars  spoil  from 
this  cause  last  vear.  although  carefully  re¬ 
moving  every  speck,  and  then  scalding  the 
fruit,  it  had  become  so  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away.  I 
have  bad  this  occur  on  fruit  doDe  up  pound 
for  pound,  also  on  what  we  called  canned. 

s  M.C. 

[To  prevent  mold  gathering  upon  jellies 
and  fruits  preserved  pound  for  pound,  we 
have  always  put  a  piece  of  writing  paper 
dipped  in  alcohol  next  the  conserve,  and  then 
made  them  quite  air  tight  by  pasting  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  over  the  top.  Fruits  so 
treateitmust  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  We 
have  always  supposed  that  mold  on  canned 
fruits  was  the  result  of  imperfect  sealing,  or 
that  the  heat  in  cooking  the  fruit,  was  not 
great  enough  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the 
mold  plant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others  on  the  subject.— e.  m  ] 


The  Fight 

against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
'  >  ..*•>■  It  stimulates  and  strengthens  all 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  Whcckr,  Hotel  Clitiord,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  Ilodem.  r,  145  Columbia  st..  Cara- 
bridgeport.  Mass.,  says:  “  I  have  gone 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sar 

•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you. 


Renewed 

strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  79  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  writes;  “After  su tiering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
Thos.  M.  McCarthy.  36  Winter  st.,  Lowell, 
Hass.,  rites :  “  I  have  been  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
my  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  huve 
been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henry  H.  Davis,  Nashua,  X.  H.,  writes : 
"  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

saparilla. 

I  have  taken  It  for  years.” 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $t;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


DR.  PEIRO  has  devoted  23  years  to  the  speeial  treatment  of  Catarrh, 
T  hroat,  Lung  Diseases,  founder  of  the  Am,  Oxygen  Oo..  for  the  Pro- 
uuctiuri  of  that  wonderful  remedy  .used  by  Inhalation, so  widely  known  as  tho 

OX  YGEN  treatment 

For  the  rcli.-f  and  cure  cl  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  stamp 
lortue  Manual."  an  int»  resting  book  of  120  pages  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  AddressOR.  PEIRO,  Chicago  Opera  House,  u,rt  ul| 
Wereforby  permission  toa  flnv  .-four  patrons:  l****1"*'011  Sta.  ,CIUS  ACO,  ILL. 
Hon,  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  F*i.  Inter  Ocean.  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  il-mager  W  U-ThI.CY».,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  •  -  Chicago. 

O  .W.  Nixon,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles.  M.  D..  -  -  NewYork. 

.YB.-rtlirteVjfn  is  safely  smt  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
Europe  by  impress,  Easy,  plum ,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment . 


W.L.00UGUS'/y 

$  3.00.  yi. 

onnr  /  v- 


f  BEST  MATERIAL  1 
LATEST  STYLE  t 
PERFECT  FIT  I 

Every  pair  warranted.  Mode 
in  (.'Otigrvsa,  Ijumi  tuid  Button  i 
with  all  styles  of  toe.  Equals 
any  *  ■  or  .hoc.  If  your 
dealer  ilows  net  keep  them  send 
name  on  postal  card  for  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  obtain  these  th.a>  and  get  »  pertect  tit. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Brockton.  M;tS8- 


A  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY  FOR  “  CHAPPED  HANDS.’ 


It  I,  baeaoM  nothin*  can  lx  SAFER  or  MORE  DELIGHTFUL 
for  tt.o  Tolls*  ur  Bath.  I  Kan  a  SIMVIMt  SOAi’  of  p*rf.,-t 
I'UKliy  anti  MILDNESS,  that  tTot""777Tr"mo"«xl«nnvely 
used  f-r  TOILET  put  p.-..,.  It  r,  a  LUXURY  with  which  no 
'over  of  tine  onto  can  AFFORD  to  be  umtctpiamlet,.  Put  up  Id 
wunre  and  round  rules ;  also.  In  pound  tmr>.  Aek  your  Drug. 
gl»t  lor  II,  or  send  So,  .tamp  for  trial  .ample.  Be  .ure  your  Burner 
use*  It.  Williaiue'  Genuine  Yankee  and  other  Shoving 

Soup,  are  the  hue. I  la  the  wurid.  > 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187% 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolute!  1/  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  0/ 
Oil  has  been  removed  It  has  three 
time s  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  ecouomi- 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
welLas  for  persons  iu  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Mass. 


Halinemann  Medical  College 

A uti  Hospital.  Chicago.  Superior  Clinical  advan¬ 
tages-  Twenty  sixth  annual  session  begins  Septem 
her  d),  1  st''  Send  for  announcement  and  specimen 
copy  of  The  Ctiniq-ue.  Low  fees.  F.  S.  HA  I  LEY, 
11.1)..  SOii  Mlehigau  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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The  date  of  Geh.  Grant’s  funeral  has  been 
fixed  for  August  8.  Private  funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  Mt.  McGregor  on  August  4; 
then  the  body  will  lie  in  state  for  one  day  at 
Albany:  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  City 
Hall  here,  right  opposite  the  Rural  Office. 
The  obsequies  will  be  conducted  under  the 
national  auspices,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
Gen.  Hancock.  The  President  and  Cabinet, 
the  Governor  of  this  State  and  those  of  mauy 
others,  together  with  most  of  the  chief  civil 
and  military  officials  of  the  country  will  be 
present.  If  Hancock  had  accepted  all  the 
offers  of  military  organizations  to  take  part  in 
the  parade,  the  procession,  wide  enough  to  fill 
our  broadest  street,  couldn’t  pass  a  given  point 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  various  or¬ 
ganizations  must,  therefore,  limit  their  zeal 
to  a  few  representatives.  Riverside  Park,  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  belonging  to  the  city, 
situated  on  a  bluff  facing  the  Hudson  River, 
on  the  northwest  of  Manhattan  Island,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  has  been  chosen 
for  the  burial  place.  A  brick  vault,  12  by  12 
feet,  and  nine  feet  high,  is  being  built  at  a 
cost  of  $2,000  f  r  the  temporary  resting-place 
of  the  body.  Subscriptions  are  being  made 
for  a  grand  natioual  monument  to  be  raised 
ovu-  its  final  resting-place  close  by,  on  the 
highest  spot  on  the  island.  On  the  day  of 
the  funeral  New  York  will  bold  the  biggest 
crowd  ever  collected  in  any  city  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  All  over  the  country  manifestations 
of  regard  and  sorrow  are  made  by  all  classes, 
and  foreign  countries  share  in  these  sentiments. 
Governor  Hill,  of  this  State,  has  proclaimed 
August  8  a  legal  holiday,  so  that  all  may  be 
able  to  show  their  respect  for  the  dead  hero. 
The  Governors  of  rnaDy  other  States  have 
issued  official  proclamations  regarding  the 
calamity,  and  official  notice  will  generally  be 
taken  of  the  day.  Commemorative  funeral 
services  will  be  widely  held,  and  steps  are 
being  everywhere  taken  to  raise  funds  either 
for  a  grand  national  monument  here,  or  for 

local  monuments  in  various  large  cities . 

Mrs.  Grant  will  have  a  larger  income  than 
the  widows  of  any  of  our  Presidents.  Of  the 
survivors,  Mrs.  Tyler  has  no  income  but  the 
$5,000  annuity  paid  by  the  Government. 
Mrs.  Polk  has  her  home  iu  Nashville  aud  a 
small  income  from  Tennessee  bonds,  on  which 
the  State  has  never  defaulted,  in  addition  to 
her  $5,000  annuity.  Mrs.  Garfield  has  her 
borne  in  Mentor  and  at  Cleveland,  with  $5,000 
annuity  aud  the  income  from  the  $800,000 
fund  contributed  soon  after  her  husband’s 
death,  Though  all  Grant’s  fortune  was  swept 
away  by  Ward’s  rascality,  Mrs.  Grant  will 
have  the  income  from  the  $250,000  raised  five 
years  ago,  mainly  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  in  addition  to  the  annuity  of 
$5,000  sure  to  be  voted  to  her  by  Congresp. 
The  income  from  Grant’s  autobiography  will 
be  between  $300,000  aud  $500,000  the  first 
year,  and  doubtless  very  large  during  the 
period  of  copyright.  The  law  of  1870  makes 
this  28  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  14 

years  more . '.  Insurance  Commissioner 

Tarhox,  of  Massachusetts,  is  smoking  out  the 
American  Benefit  Association,  alias  the 
American  Benefit  Society,  the  latter  name 
being  the  one  under  which  it  more  recently 
seeks  to  plunder  the  public.  The  same  officers 
own  both  concerns  and  Mr.  Tarbox  condemns 
the  whole  concern  as  a  swindle  and  refers  it 
to  Attorney-General  Sherman  for  prosecution . 
The  president  is  C.  W.  Leonard;  treasurer, 
G.  W.  Gleason;  secretary,  A.  E.  Hathaway. 
One  of  the  dodges  of  this  concern  is  to  print 
the  insurance  contract  in  large  type  and  con¬ 
ditions  materially  modifying  it  in  very  fine 

type  . The  excitement  of  the  strike  is 

over  at  Cleveland,  neither  side  proposes  to 
yield,  and  the  city  is  settling  down  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting  3,500  idle  men  and 
their  families  through  the  Summer,  Public 
sympathy  is  with  the  strikers  so  long  as  they 

refrain  from  violence  . — Ex- Secretary 

William  Windom  was  elected  president  of 
Eads’s  ship  canal  company,  at  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  Saturday,  Eads  making  the  nominating 

motion . A  Fort  Reno  dispatch  says 

that  the  eouDt  of  the  Indians  shows  1,300 
Arapaboes  and  2.168  Cheyennes  or  nearly 
3,000  less  in  number  than  Agent  Dyer  has 
been  drawing  flour  and  beef  for.  Mr.  Dyer 
resigned.  The  count  was  made  by  order  of 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  said  that  in  future  ra¬ 
tions  would  be  giveu  only  to  the  number  pres- 
sent — probably  all  were,  therefore,  on  hand. 

. Three  times  of  late  an  effigy  of  Riel 

has  been  found  hanging  in  the  streets  of 
Toronto,  and  in  one  case  the  mayor  bad  to 
issue  a  special  order  for  its  removal.  A  few 
hundred  French  CanadianB  held  an  indigna- 
tion  meeting  over  the  insult  on  Sunday  night, 


and  passed  warm-blooded  resolutions.  Riel’s 
trial  for  treason  was  resumed  at  Regina, 

N.  W.  T.,  Tuesday . The  New 

York  Central  Railroad  Company  has  acquired 
control  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and 
Buffalo  Railroad.  This  was  the  line  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  run  in  opposition  to  Vanderbilt’s 
Hudson  River  aDd  New  York  Central  Roads. 
It  forced  passenger  rates  down  from  two  cents 
to  one  cent  a  mile,  and  freight  rates  propor¬ 
tionately  ;  but  its  gross  receipts  have  been  of 
late  $5,000  a  week  less  than  its  expenses.  No 
chance  of  dividends  for  stockholders.  Van¬ 
derbilt  has  bought  it  for  50  per  cent,  of  the 
original  capital  payable  in  new  shares  to  be  is¬ 
sued.  Rates  now  are  sure  to  go  up  on  both  lines. 
....Mr.  Andrew D.  White,  in  defending  him¬ 
self  against  a  scurrilous  aud  auonymous  critic, 
points  out  that  the  late  Ezra  Cornell  was  de¬ 
nounced  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  and 
that  his  whole  effort  as  the  director  of  Cornell 
University  has  been  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
its  founder  and  trustees  Tfapse  trustees,  be 
thinks,  are  a  body  of  men  who  for  upright¬ 
ness  and  ability'  cannot  he  easily  matched  any¬ 
where  in  the  world . The  nickel,  which 

was  until  quite  recently,  looked  upoD  vs  ith  su¬ 
preme  contempt  in  Saa  Francisco,  says  an  ex  - 
change,  hae  already'  revolutionized  the  prices 
of  certain  things  and  services  in  that  city,  and 
it  is  believed  that  copper  cents  will  soon  be 
current  . . The  net  profits  of  the  Can¬ 

adian  Pacific  Railway  from  Jan.  1  to  June  80 

were  $1,114,000 . The  Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence  fisheries  are  a  total  failure  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  No  fishing  vessels  are  to  be  seen  off  the 

coast,  all  having  left  for  Newfoundland . 

....  In  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  foreign  cut 
stone  by  Chicago  builders,  the  Bricklayers’ 
and  Stonemasons’  Union  aud  the  Stonecutters’ 
Association  have  decided  not  to  work  on  build¬ 
ings  where  stone  cut  outside  of  Chicago  is  used. 
....At  the  Cotton  Convention  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,itwas  decided  to  suspend  work  in  all 
Southern  mills  for  thirty  days,  between  Aug. 

1  and  Sept.  1.  Fear  of  overproduction . 

....The  total  amouut  of  money  paid  John 

Roach,  the  shipbuilder,  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  from  1862  to  date,  is  $10.333,626. ....... 

....New  York  city  gives  $20,000  every  year 

to  the  blind  who  do  not  beg  aud  are  not  in¬ 
mates  of  homes  or  asylums.  The  amount  paid 
to  each  applicant  this  year  was  $38.  Among 
the  pensioners  is  one  family  of  four — two  sis¬ 
ters,  a  brother  and  bis  wife . Niue 

Presidents  aud  ex-Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  died  since  Lincoln’s  first  electiou 
....  Several  days  ago  Michael  Potter,  of  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  celebrated  his  101st  birthday, 
one  of  his  greetings  being  a  letter  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland,  written  to  “the  oldest  living 

Democrat” . A  Saratoga  correspond 

entsays  that  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Judge 
Hilton  are  generally  seen  taking  their  daily 
drive  together.  Both  are  still  in  mourning, 
the  Judge  for  his  wife.  Mrs.  Stewart’s  face  is 
said  to  wear  a  tired  and  pitiful  expression,  as 

if  “her  millions  did  not  make  her  happy” . 

. .  ..Ex-  Sena  tor  Gordon,  of  Ga.,  denies  the 
story  about  bis  dabbling  in  stocks  on  pointers 
from  Jay  Gould  and  losing  his  entire  fortuue. 
He  says  he  never  invested  a  single  dollar  in 

Wall  Street. . . Col.  John  I.  Mosby, ex- 

Consul  General  at  Hong  Kong,  will  presently 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  California . 

. Comtroller  Chapin,  of  this  State,  did  not 

apparently  meet  with  the  success  he  a  ntiei- 
pated  in  disposing  of  the  $1,000,000  Niagara 
Park  bonds.  He  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at 
2)4  per  cent.,  but  be  took  all  the  bonds  himself 

for  the  benefit  of  State  trust  fuuds . 

It  is  reported  that  Mexico  will  place  a  loan  of 

$100,000,000  in  England. 

- »  - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  1,  1885. 

Hundreds  of  diseased  sheep,  shocking  spec¬ 
tacles,  affected  with  scab,  foot-rot,  glanders, 
or  snuffles,  are  daily  sold  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards,  according  to  the  News  of  that  city. 
This  paper  says  that  scalpers  buy  the  animals 
for  a  syndicate,  the  transactions  going  on 
openly,  despite  the  presence  of  inspectors,  who 

seem  ignorant  of  the  sales . Thero  appears 

to  be  a  similar  trade  in  diseased  cattle  which 
a>e  shipped  in  large  uumbers  to  Chicago  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  sold  as  meat  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “Western  Metropolis.’’.. 
....  Hog  cholera  has  broken  out  at  Ambex’st, 
Mass,,  and  seven  of  the  herd  have  died.  Levi 
Btockbridge.CattleCommissiouer,  was  notified, 
and  G.  B.  Gallord,  C.  8.  Dickinson  audG.  M. 
Chamberlain  were  sworn  as  appraisers  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  herd.  They  found 
$161  worth  alive.  The  sick  hogs  have  been 

isolated .  A  telegram  from  Pittsburg, 

Pa.,  says:  “A  dashing  individual  who  travels 
under  the  name  of  Adam  Wilson  has  succeeded 
in  swindling  many  of  the  farmersof  Somerset, 
Fayette  and  Bedford  Counties  by  taking  orders 
for  lightning-rods  and  weather-vanes,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  International  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  which  concern  has  no 
existence.  Wilson,  who  is  represented  to  be 


handsome  and  finely-dressed,  managed  to  se¬ 
cure  advance  payments  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $8,000,  aud  the  investors  have  received 

no  return  for  their  money” . To  rid  the 

State  of  a  troublesome  pest,  two  years  ago  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  passed  a  law 
granting  ten  cents  a  tail  on  woodchucks,  pro¬ 
vided  none  were  killed  on  Sunday.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  nearly  every  farmer  went  into  wood¬ 
chuck  raising.  Since  then  144,000  bounties 
have  been  paid,  and  20,000  more  remain  to  be 
adjusted.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thous¬ 
and  clover-fed,  healthy  wood  chucks  ought 
to  average  eight  pounds  apiece,  which  would 
make  1,826,000  pouuds,  or  060  net  tons  of  solid 
wood-chucks,  equal  to  660  cart  loads,  66  car 
loads  of  10  tons  each,  or  two  full  trains  of  solid 
meat.  Placed  head  to  tail,  before  amputation 
of  caudal  extremity,  they  would  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  wood  chuck  47  miles  in  length. 
What  an  opportunity  for  sausage  manufac¬ 
turers  and  proprietors  of  soup- houses  1  . 

....The  mortality  from  swine  fever  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  reached  a  point  when  about  2.000 
animals  perish  every  week,  or  100,000  per  year 
out  of  2,000,000  swine. . . .  Cattle  are  be¬ 

ginning  to  come  East  from  the  ranges.  As 
early  as  July  7  a  lot  from  Nebraska  reached 
Chicago,  aud  sold  from  $4  63  to  $6  13  per  hun¬ 
dred  pouuds . . . 

....  At  the  English  Apple  Congress,  last  Fall, 
“the  whole  of  Great  Britain  was  polled”  as  to 
the  best  apple  for  dessert  as  well  as  cooking. 
Of  1,545  varieties  pronounced  upon,  the  King 
of  Pippins  headed  the  list  for  dessert,  and 
Lord  Suffield  for  culinary  purposes.  Good 

apples  are  rare  in  Great  Britain .  It  is 

asserted  that  the  Jersey  cow,  “Ethled,"  two- 
and-a-balf  years  old,  belonging  to  John  A. 
MeEwen,  of  Columbia,  Teun.,  produced  31 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  The  test  was 
officially  made  by  order  of  the  American  J.  C. 
C.  Ass’n.  Tho  cow  cost  Mr.McE .  $890  last  May, 
but  the  owucr  now  says  seven  times  that 

amount  would  not  buy  her  .  John  Fang- 

man,  his  wife  and  three-year-old  son  died  in 
Baltimore  last  Monday  from  trichinosis,  and 
a  daughter  is  lying  iu  a  dangerous  condition. 
The  pork  was  eaten  on  the  10th  of  May.  These 
are  the  first  cases  of  that  terrible  malady 

known  in  Baltimore  . .  Ex-Governor 

Gleason,  of  Florida,  says  that  the  culture  of 
pineapples  in  his  State  will  soon  be  more  than 
the  culture  of  oranges  ....California’s  raisin 
crop  last  year  amounted  to  150,000  boxes, 
and  the  coming  crop  is  estimated  at  from  200,- 
000  boxes  to  450.000.  At  the  State  Viticul- 
tural  Convention  last  Fall,  a  prominent  raisin 
grower  stated  that  in  three  years  enough  new 
vineyards  would  he  in  hearing  to  bring  the 
crop  of  California  raisins  up  to  1,000,000  boxes, 
which  would  still  be  less  than  ouo  half 

of  the  quantity  imported . 

....Stock of  grain  in  store  in  New  York,  July 
25:  Wheat,  4,600,438  bushels;  corn,  1,038.01.8 
bushels:  oats,  663,162  bushels;  rye,  5,874 

bushels.. . Amount  of  grain  in  Chicago 

July  25:  Wheat,  14,870,407  bushels;  corn, 
1,028,010  bushels;  oats,  294,285  bushels;  rje, 

0,085  bushels . Amount  of  grain  in  sight 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  Saturday, 
July  25,  and  the  amount  of  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  over  tho  preceding  week:  Wheat,  39,- 
648,050  bushels,  a  decrease  of  11,141  bushels; 
corn,  5.308,060  bushels,  u  decrease  of  119,936; 
oats,  2,180,417  bushels,  a  decrease  of  367,779; 
rye,  167,032  bushels,  a  decrease  of  16,131;  bar¬ 
ley,  100,612  bushels,  an  increase  of  6,100 . 

The  Consul  General  of  the  United  States,  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  has  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  that  glanders  has  assumed 
alarming  proportions  among  the  horses  of 
that  city.  He  regards  it  as  important  that 
this  fact  should  he  widely  known  on  account 
of  the  large  number  shipped  weekly  to  the 

United  States  from  Canada . .  It  is  stated 

that  there  are  875  full- blood  Holland  cattle 
within  the  near  vicinity  of  Elgin.Ul.,  aud  more 
in  Illinois  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
....A  wind  mill,  with  its  sails  moving  luzily, 
is  a  pretty  and  picturesque  feature  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  landscape,  and  so  a  rich  resident  in  a 
Maine  town  has  his  wind-mill  operated  by 
steam,  so  that  the  arms  go  rouud  whether  the 

wind  blows  or  not . There  are  650  butter 

aud  cream  factories  in  Iowa,  497  in  Illinois, 
130  in  Wiseonsoti,  100  in  Kansas,  100  in  Min 
nesota,  61  in  Missouri,  50  in  Indiana  and  40  in 
Nebraska— a  total  of  1,788  in  eight  States. 
The  value  of  the  dairy  products  of  Iowa  alone 
in  1884  was  $50,000,000,  aud  that  of  the  United 
States  was  $500,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
milch  cows  of  the  United  States  is  put  at 
$700,000,000  in  excess  of  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  all  the  national  hanks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  of  the  country . The  State  Veter¬ 

inarian  of  Pennsylvania  says  that  there  is  not 
in  that  State,  so  far  as  the  State  authorities 
know,  a  single  case  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, and  he  does  not  believe  that  a  case 
can  be  found.  The  disease  has  been  entirely 
eradicated  in  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties, 
where  at  one'time  it.threatenedlto  give  much 


trouble.  Since  1869,  when  the  first  effort  was 
made  under  the  now  existing  authorities  of 
the  State  to  eradicate  the  disease,  which 
threatened  to  spread  to  an  alarming  extent, 

less  than  $17,000  have  been  spent . 

A  telegram  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  this  morn¬ 
ing  says:  A  deputation  from  Montreal  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cattle  export  trade,  waited  on 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to-day,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  certain  stea-t  ship  lines  were  not 
alloting  the  space  required  by  law  for  cattle. 
The  Minister  promised  to  have  the  matter  in¬ 
quired  into,  and  to  see  that  there  was  the 

proper  apportionment . Reports  from 

the  Pennsylvania  mining  and  agricultural 
districts  show  that  great. suffering  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  scarcity  of  water. . . 


Simply  Wonderful! 

The  cures  that  are  being  made  in  nearly  all 
chronic  diseases,  by  Compound  Oxygen. which 
is  taken  by  inhalation  and  which  acts  directly 
on  the  weakened  nerve  centres  and  vital 
organs,  restoring  them  to  the  normal  activi¬ 
ties  which  bad  been  lost,  are  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  If  you  are  in  need  of  such  a  treatment, 
write  to  Drs,  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  for  such  documents  and 
reports  of  cures  as  will  enable  you  to  judge 
for  yourself  whether  it  will  be  of  any  use  in 
your  particular  case  —  Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  1,  1885. 

The  Dakota  statistician  says  they  are  now 
harvesting  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  it  is  turning 
out  excellently. 

Peanuts  were  never  so  cheap  in  the  South 
as  they  now  are — the  price  per  pound  being 
from  to  5  cents.  Last  year  prices  were 
high,  and  the  result  was  a  heavily  increased 
acreage  and  an  overflowing  crop  this  year. 

The  Chicago  Farmer’s  Review,  of  July  27, 
says:  “The  harvest  of  the  winter  wheat,  now 
nearly  completed,  furnishes  no  grounds  for 
increasing  our  estimates  already  given  of  the 
crop,  but  rather  the  contrary,  since  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  come 
reports  of  many  fields  not  plowed  up  in  the 
expectation  of  a  partial  crop,  left  standing 
because  they  would  not  pay  for  the  labor  of 
harvesting.  Reports  of  injury  to  spring 
wheat  from  rust,  insects,  or  other  causes  come 
from  some  localities,  hut  as  yet  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  such  injury  as  to  appreciably  affect  the 
output  of  the  crop,  which  is  rapidly  approach 
iDg  harvest,  aud  promises  an  average  yield 
for  the  acreage  sowd.  Taking  the  crop  as  a 
whole,  it  is  in  a  critical  stage  now,  and  a  few 
days  of  unfavorable  weather  might  work 
great  injury  to  it.  Corn  has  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  advance  since  the  last  report.  It  is  in 
good  condition  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
affords  no  grounds  for  worry.  With  average 
weather  for  tho  next  six  weeks  a  magnificent 
crop  will  be  realized,” 

H.  P.  Young,  crop  statistician  of  Minnesota, 
says,  under  date  of  July  28:  “The  wheat  crop 
has  suffered  severely  from  recent  storms  and 
excessively  hot  weather.  The  storms  have 
been  individually  limited  to  localities  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  areas,  but  there  has  been  an 
unusually  large  number  of  them,  hence  the 
damage  is  extensive,  The  warm  weather  has 
caused  rust  in  the  most  forward  fields  through¬ 
out  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and  a  good 
deal  of  complaint  about  blight  comes  from  the 
north  counties.  There  are  reports  of  chinch 
bugs  from  two  counties.  The  injury  iu  yield 
and  grade  already  inflicted  will,  I  think,  be 
about  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  crop, 
and  the  indications  now  are  that  we  will  have 
still  more  damage.” 

D.  H.  Wheeler,  crop  statistician  of  Nebraska, 
on  the  same  date,  says:  “The  wheat  crop  is 
coming  out  in  good  shape,  aud  will  consider¬ 
ably  exceed  my  former  estimate,  say  16,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Earlier  in  the  season,  the  New  Jersey  Cran¬ 
berry  plantations  looked  excellent,  many 
promising  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  The 
“vine-worm,”  however,  is  doing  its  deadly 
work,  and  has  wrought  great  injury  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pemberton,  Cookstown,  aud  Col¬ 
lins’s  Mills,  all  great  cranberry-growing 
centers,  and  the  evil  threatens  to  become  gen¬ 
eral.  The  many  fine  bogs,  all  of  winch  gave 
promise  of  an  enormous  harvest,  are  rapidly 
being  laid  waste.  The  berries  were  so  thick 
as  to  almost  hide  the  vines  from  sight  a  few 
days  ago,  but  now  they  are  dropping  from 
their  stems  and  rotting  on  the  ground.  The 
loss  cannot  now  ho  correctly  estimated,  but 
it  will  approximate,  perhaps,  $150,000.  All 
efforts  to  check  the  ruvages  of  the  worms 
prove  unavailing. 

There  is  a  considerable  reduction  shown  in 
the  number  of  hogs  handled  the  past  week  by 
Western  packers,  according  to  the  Cincinnati 
l'rieo  Current,  although  f  lic  aggregate  exceeds 
corresponding  week  last  year  35.000  head,  the 
totals  being  120,000,  against  145,000  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  und  85,000  a  year  ago.  From 
March  1  the  total  is  3,020,000  hogs,  against  2, 
515,000  a  year  ago — increase,  505,000.  Last 
year  the  Western  packing  for  the  three  months 
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from  August  1  to  November  1  reached  1,495,- 
hogs;  in  1883,  the  corresponding  three  months 
showed  1,475,006,  and  in  1882  a  total  of  1,010,- 
000. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
grain  trade  during  the  past  week,  says:  The 
weather  has  been  brilliaut  and  the  crops  are 
rapidly  ripening.  Late-sown  spring  crops  are 
suffering  from  the  prolonged  drought.  The 
sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were 
32,254  quarters  at  33s.  1  Id,  against  27,495  quar 
ters  at  37s.  Id.  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  has  lost  its  firrn- 


87<a87%c:  September,  89(4<a90(lc:  No.  2  Soring,  8714c 
No.  Sdo,80c:  No.  2  Red.  »3c:  No.  3  Red,  87(t,c.  Cobs 
— Artlri*;  (’ash,  U^ttirc-  July.  WW'.to’e:  August.  45*6 
<345l4r’  September,  at  t5V(»(3$4C.  Oat$— Weak;  gates 
ranged  -  Cash  Ji»ly.  2S(va!0c;  Augilwt. 

Rtb— Firm:  No.2.  >v*o.  Barter— No  7. 64««5e.  Pork. 


>5  40*597-  cows  and  mixed,  81  73*425;  sto*  leers,  82  75 
@4  2r«:  feeders. -2  ,v»4  25  Texans,  $.100*4(10.  Hogs— 
Market  active-  Rough  mixed.  *115*4  40-  packing 
and  Shipping,  gl  45*4  75;  light.  $1  603,5  10.  skips.  *3  25 
®4  SO.  siiickp -Market  gready:  Inferior,  *2  76*8  tin  ; 
natives  at  <2  25®  1  25;  Texans,  $2  00«a  75. 

St,  Louis. —Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  lc.  lower.  Corn 


ness;  values,  however,  are  unaltered.  Values 
at  foreigu  ports  everywhere  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  higher  than  they  are  on  the  spot 
here;  therefore  the  forward  business  has 
been  practically  suspended.  There  are  Ameri¬ 
can  offers  of  oats  at  lower  prices  than  those 
current  for  Russian  oats.  ....The  Cincinnati 
Price  Current  thinks  there  is  already  much  to 
indicate  that  last  year’s  wheat  crop  was  under¬ 
estimated — how  much  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
However,  ou  the  basis  of  reported  production 
the  apparent  surplus,  added  to  a  crop  of  365,- 
000,000  bushels,  the  Rural’s  estimate,  will 
afford  nearly  as  much  for  export  the  coming 
year  of  wheat  and  Hour  as  has  been  exported 
the  past  year,  by  reducing  reserves  to  the 
point  reached  in  U81.  According  to  it,  the  indi- 
cations  as  to  the  winter  crop  of  wheat  are  for 
a  production  of  215,000,000  to  220,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  and  the  spring  growth,  upon  which 
reports  are  somewhat  conflicting,  may  be 
counted  upon  as  at  present  showing  promise  of 
145,000,000  or  150,000,000  bushels.  This  means 
that  if  thespriDg  crop  goes  through  to  matur¬ 
ity  on  its  present  basis,  the  year’s  production 
will  be  360,000,000  to  370,000,000  bushels. 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  this  morning 
says:  “The  reports  from  the  Northwestern 
wheat  fields  continue  uniformly  bad,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  prospective  yield  will 
be  reduced  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  estimates  made  on  July  1.  Some 
of  the  telegrams  say  that  a  continuance  of 
the  present  hot  weather  will  completely  ruin 
the  wheat  prospect  is  some  localities.”  Specu¬ 
lators  are  very  busy  with  the  telegraph  just 


l#c.  lower.  Oats,  lc.  lower.  Flax-seed,  2c. 
lower. 


Wwkat.— No.  2  Red,  cash,  9S*!H:J6c  :  July.  97Qc 
August.  98(^c:  September,  81*1  00(4  Corn— Lower: 
Cash,  42Rct  July.  43c :  August,  ll(4*13c:  September. 
421*® 42i4e.  Oats— Cush.  24(4*21(^0  July,  'iV<*45Uc: 
AngU“f,  J8e.  Rvc,  dull  nt  53HC.  fURLET.  Steady  at 
50o»i0e  Eocs,  uentiy  at  7*7<*o.  FLxxsKED-Steady 
nt  *i.i«.  cork.  810 40  Bulkmicath  Long  clear, 
85  70-ghort  rib,  f5S0«t 5  85,  short  clear,  86  m.  Cattle 
-  Market  quiet-  Exports,  *4  77*5  75:  good  to  choice 
shlpplug,  84  50465;  fair  to  medium.  $3*lr  Texan#,  83  25 
<84.  Sinew*  -Common  to  tiiedlttui.  $2*2  63-  fair  to 
choice,  82758c8  85,  Rous  -Light,  $4  90*5  00:  Packing, 
84  30*l  79;  heavy,  84  80*4  DO. 


Boston — Grain — Corn — in  steady  demaud,  and 
in-lees  are  Arm.  Steamer  Yellow  quoted  at  57)4® 
58e.;  do,  mixed  nt  S?*$7(fo;  High  mixed  nt  5814® 
59c,  and  No  Grade.  5 1® 57c,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
steady-  sates  of  No.  t  white  and  barley, 43(6*450;  No. 
2  white,  40it4o!4r:  No.  3  99 !4®40e,  and  of  mixed  at 
87(4«t40o,  per  bushel,  Rvv. -Small  9alt-s  at  85®8Sc.  per 
bushel.  Nothing  doing  la  Bariev  Sales  of  Brnn  at 
*15(10*  ton  for  Spring  und  8i«ftvan6  2.r.  for  winter: 
Fine  Feed  a  nil  >l  {doling#  at  816  00*17 00:  and  Cotton 
Seed  ileal  at  *27 00*23  00  on  1  he  soot  an d  *2<  50  v  ton 
to  arrive.  Hay  and  Straw— Choice  grade#  of  bay 
have  been  In  demand  at  $2 >*‘<3  OQ  p  ton  fair  to  good, 
81714.1*20  00:  Hue,  817 00® 20 00;  poor.  *14  ItO  o.  16  G).  Rye 
straw  ts  held  at  22 HI® 22 50  for  choice.  Swale  hay 
at  8U  00  per  ton.  Oat  straw  at  810  00®  11  no  per 

ton.  Hemp  —  Manila  Hemp  Is  doll  and  nomlualiy 
Bt^aOe,  per  It.  Shod  Hemp  1#  held  at  4(4*4(40,  per 
lb.  with  sales  Of  1,400  bairn  ut  4V4e.  Jute  Butts  are 
quiet  we  quote  bagelng  (trades  at  2tt?4*r,  ant  paper 
ut  HpilTtfc.  *  it-.  Produce.— New  Butter— Northern 
creamery,  i8*19c.  V  a,  for  extra,  )7*lflo,  for  good 
to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  —  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  choice  t<>  extra.  15®l7c  :  fulr  to  Rood,  12® 
14c:  common.  9®llc.  ner  w:  Western  creamery,  17® 
18c,  for  extra;  16<ai7e,  for  choice;  12*1  if,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  Rood  :  Imitation  creamery.  I'irtlic  for 
Choice:  choice  ladle  packed.  10®  12c.  per  lb;  fair  to 
good,  6® 9c;  choice  dairy.  12® lie:  fair  to  (rood  do. 
9e*l0c  F  tb.  Chhese— New  York. ehoiccto  extra.  7f4® 
8 We:  common  to  Rood.  4®7o  Vermont,  ObOlue  to 
extra.  8*8  Qc:  common.  4488c:  Western  choice  to 
extra  at  6*.9C‘  common  to  Rood,  at  3  a 5c:  and  #  kirns, 
lc*3c;  Sage  cheese  at  'e.ySWe.  E,n;s-Fre#b  Cape, 
at  I9*4c-  Eastern,  at  He:  New  York  and  Vermont, 
ut  1 1'ltUWc-  Wpafern,  at  12(»13WC:  Provincial,  13*14o. 
Beans  Choice  hand  picked  pea  *1534*1  to  f  tin ,-  larRe 
do,  do,  at  *1  NO:  medium,  choice,  at  81.45iat.50:  do, 
screened,  81  2(1*1  40:  ye, low  eye#,  Improved.  81  85* 
1 95:  Red  kidneys,  81  95®  1  90  Canada  peas.  900*81 15 
l>er  huiUirl  for  common  to  choice.  Green  Peu*.  *1  ts 
(.U  5ii,  Potatqii>  —  Sew  potatoes  range  from  82  50  to 
83  OO  per  barrel. 


now. 


The  receipts  of  butter  here  since  May  1 


PRODJJCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


amount  to  559,29/  packages,  against  534,060  new  York,  Saturday,  August  l,  1895, 

packages  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  brkadstuff-s  and  provisions.— a#  compared  with 


past  week  has  been  entirely  in  favor  of  buy¬ 
ers,  aud  prices  are  from  one-half  to  one  cent 
below  last  week.  The  question  appears  to  be 
what  must  be  (lone  with  the  butter  that  is  ar¬ 
riving.  Speculators  have  giveu  up,  finding 
that  they  could  uot  prevent  a  further  down¬ 
ward  tendeucy.  Cold  storage  is  about  filled, 
and  exporters  are  justbuj'iug  “bargaius,”  and 
not  looking  after  anything  particular. 

July  31.  July  31,  ’81.  July  21.  Lowest  "84 
Orenmerv,  neiv 

choice  to  fancy.  I7(4@19c.  19®22e.  13  *19(40.  19(40. 
State,  nc-w  dairy 

fancy .  15  <816  13*19  1514*17  19 

Cheese  is  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  butter.  Fancy,  full-cream  cheese  is 
quite  one-half  cent  under  last  Friday’s  quota¬ 
tion,  aud  the  exporters  are  very  lack  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure  stock.  The  home  demand 


cash  prieeB  a  week  ago.  Ungraded  Winter  Wheat  Is 
3c.  to  !0c.  higher:  No.  3  Red  Is  2c.  higher;  No.  2  Red 
Srom  lc.  to  3c.  higher.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  Is  7e>, 
higher;  No.  2  unchanged. 

Flour,  Kero  and  Mkal.—  Klour-Quotatlons:  Fine 
$2  10*3  80:  Supertine,  83  25*3  70;  Extru  No.  2.  $3  65® 

4  00;  Good  to  Fancy  Extru  State,  $3.85*4  (Kl;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  84  181(5.5  30  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  81  66*4  Ctl-  Good.  84  05®  I  JO;  Good  to 
Choice,  84  50«."  25:  Cominou  Extra  Minnesota,  *.{  65® 
■100;  Clear.  $1.05*4  i’c  rye  mixture,  84  00*4  50: 
stra'ght,  $1  85*5 25:  patent  $1.75885  Ml;  tinker’s  oxtra, 
84  00*3  00:  St.  Lout#  common  to  fair  extra.  83 10*4  till; 
fair  Pi  good,  *1  10*4  90.  good  to  very  choice.  $4  9.1® 

5  50;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  ul  81  (15(0, g5  50: 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies.  8IWi«$niO;  South 
America,  $3  10®$&20.  Mnrket  eleslOK  (lull.  Socth- 
krn  Kt.ooit  Common  to  goon  extra.  $.{  1.5*4  is- 
good  to  cholee  do,  at  8 1 211  a 5  W.  l<v  k  Fi.our— Super- 
tine,  83  90*4.23,  the  latter  for  choice.  Corn  Meal. 
—  Hnindvwtue.  $8  25*335,  nn<l  Yellow  Western.  834 
$3  so.  Kkko.-  Scarce  and  wanted,  quoted  for  40  to 
60  lbs.  77W<(»S1!4'  80  lbs.  at  84c:  too  lbs.  at  v-OliSic. 
Sharps  at  »t@t  10.  kvc  feed  at  as*9Uc. 

Grain.— WttRAT.  —  No.  2  Chicago.  9l,W*92e:  No.  I 
Northern.  95c:  ungraded  Red,  3Sm93c:  Steamer  No,  3 


is  insign Ifictint  and  prices  close  decidedly 
weak. 

»  July  July  July  Lowest,  Lowest. 

31.  81/84.  21.  'SI.  ’Sb 

Choice  funcy. 

State  creamery,  7*40.  S<S96te.  8c.  H^e  CoifiCje. 

The  hrilliaut  weather  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  late  has  caused  the  wheat  plant  to 
ripen  rapidly.  The  later-sown  wheat  has  suf¬ 
fered  some  from  drought,  but  the  prospects 
are  for  a  fair  average  harvest.  Heaping  has 
beguu  in  England,  aud  the  prospective  press¬ 
ure  of  grain  to  market  continues  to  oppress 


Red,  S5o,  Steamer  No.  2  Red,  9-je  ;  No.  Red  99(40  s 
No.  2  Red  for  July.  99c:  do,  for  August.  38. *4 (39(^0: 
do.  for  September,  8l00?s'(i/l  OUj';  do,  for  October, 
$10219*311.149:  do.  for  November,  8101^*1-05®:  do, 
for  December,  81  Oitk:  do.  for  .tune,  $115(8® 

1  15*t.  Rvic,  Baut.bt  and  Barlsy  Malt.  Dull  and 
nominal.  Corn. -Ungraded  mixed.  5l«53V :  No. 
2,  x>S<(®S2tko.  In  elevator,  53^*5.)^,,,  nttoat:  No.  2 
White,  55 ®  steamer  \V  hlte,  32V<ie:  No.  2  for  July. 

524*.C:  do,  for  Augui-t,  MiRuSjqc;  do,  for  Scpieniber, 
52t(i*52*4c:  do,  for  October,  53<d33(4c.  do,  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  S2(h» *.5S-4>,e.  uats— No.  a.tttsfco;  do  White,  lie; 
No,  2,  at  w;c;i*M7c;  do.  White,  z I M,®  13c -  No.  1.  White, 
uomtuiil-  mixed  Western,  33®39e  white  do,  40®45c; 
white  State,  i'hHio:  No.  2,  for  July,  36(40:  do.  for 
August.  S2i, do,  for  September,  Sic;  do,  for 
October,  31(40. 


quotations,  which  are  cabled  as  about  six 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  the  figure  at 
which  exports  are  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  wheat  crop  lu  France  in  1884  was  324,- 
180,897  bushels  on  17,426,743  acres,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  18.60  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  the 
estimate  of  the  yield  varies  considerably,  hut 
will  be,  say,  285,000,000,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  average  production ;  but  about  31), 0(H), 000 
less  than  last  year.  It  is  thought  the  stock 
of  wheat  iu  France  is  less  than  last  year  at 
this  time. 

Crops  iu  Holland  are  quite  satisfactory  ou 
the  whole,  though,  of  course,  there  are  local 
complaints. 

There  are  complaints  of  shortage  iu  the  rye 
crop  in  various  districts  of  Northern  Germany, 
as  also  iu  Bohemia,  aud  several  of  the  most 


Bxaks.  —  quotations  are:  Marrows,  $1  57)4  1  me¬ 
diums,  $1.-15  :  pea,  $1  10  :  red  kidney,  $1  80  ;  white 
kidney,  $1  60*1  B5. 

1'kas. -Green  are  quoted  at  81  25. 

Provisions. — Pork — quotations  are  as  follows: 
Mess  spot,  $lt  5il(it  it  75:  clear  back,  812  25*14  25  mess. 
Inspected.  *U  75:  do.  uninspected,  $11  25;  family  mess. 
$1150*1175-.  extra  prime,  *9  50.  Bekk.— Extra  tudla 
mess.  817  00 ijl9  00;  extra  do,  810  00:  paeke:,  81100® 
1200  family.  812 id® is  00.  Beer  Hams  quoted  at 
$'22  00.  Cot  Meats- Pickled  bellies  medium  aver¬ 
age,  aqc:  do.  bams,  tic:  pickled  bellies,  average, 
644,0:  lift,  do,  (Oje:  pickled  shoulders,  l*4e:  smoked 
do,  5(#e;  do,  nates,  U4»*r2e.  MlbPLks— E\  r  Western 
delivery,  long  clear,  5.80c  short  clear,  6.10c;  deliv¬ 
ery  Here,  long  clear.  Be.  Urkssbp  Hoos— City  heavy 
to  light,  fatBTac.  pigs,  t-q .  Lard—  Choice,  6.s2'®c.  Sep¬ 
tember,  6.(3a8.H.c:  October,  d.Osutfi  99c:  November, 
6  90c,  closing  at  6.91*6.95  e.  Per  ember  closing  at  d.'ll 
®6.UA-,  January,  6. 95c  City  steam,  6.t0c;  Reflued  und 
Coutineut,  6.9ie;  South  American,  7.10c. 

Butter  —  quotations  tire  •  State  Ureamerv  at 
19c:  Western  do,  16t*H.V:  :  Elgin  do,  I'ut  19c:  state 
dairy,  half  tlrklus,  tubs,  hi.a17c.  Welsh  tubs,  I  J(®l«c; 
Western  dairy  to®  lSo;  Western  factory,  6* l'2c. 

OiKKSK.-quotfltlons;  State,  58s*1\e;  Night  Skims, 
5®  60. 


important  Governments  of  Russia. 

Drought  has  inflicted  much  injury  ou  crops 
in  Southern  Russia,  which  is  our  greatest  com¬ 
petitor. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  August  1,  1SS5. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  )£c.  lower;  No. 
2  Spring,  }so.  lower ;  No.  2  Red,  j-jjc.  lower; 
Com,  %c.  lower  ;  Oats,  4c.  lower  ;  Rye, 
unchanged;  Pork,  17j^c.  lower. 

Wheat.— Sates  ranged:  July  86(ie*87*ftC;  Augus 


Euua.-State  ut  13(r*14c,  Canadian,  12(i*13c;  West¬ 
ern,  1 2*  lie. 

Live  Poultry —The  quotations  are  as  follows- 
8pring  chickens,  Jersey,  per  lb,  2le<*22e  :  do.  neur- 
by  at  I3*20c:  do,  Western,  16®  18c:  fowls.  Jersey, 
State  aud  Pennsylvania,  per  »,  12(012(^0:  do.  West¬ 
ern  at  12c;  do,  s'dithern  l?c:  turkey*,  per  lb.  9®llie; 
ducks.  Western,  pet-  pair.  50:«70e  t  geese.  Wexteru, 
per  pair  ut  $1.25®  1  50;  pigeons,  per  pair.  25®35c. 

Drkkskp  Pom.THT.  Turkey#.  lOtAUo1  clilekeUH.Phtl- 
adelpbla.  large.  2VC*Sne.  peril'.:  Slate  un-l  Western, 
per  lb.  19Ji23e,,  do.  Western,  scaltldd,  lH<®20e;  fowls, 
Pblladelphla,  prime,  II® 1 4c  ;  do.  Jersey.  Li® lie  ; 
State  and  western,  12(fi®i3(*c'  S((uab»,  white,  N  do*., 
$2  50;  do,  dork,  per  do*.  8 1  75®2  00. 

Game  English  snipe,  per  dozen  at  $2i(4'2  25;  plover, 
per  dozen,  at  81 75®2. 

Cotton. -The  quotations  according  to  tho  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  ns  follows: 


New 

Orleans 


Ordinary . 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

...  8  3-16 

3  5-16 

8trtct  O.- Hoary . 

...  S$4 

8  H 

Good  Ordinary  .... 

...  9  7-16 

9  9-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 

9  13-16 

9  1.7-16 

Low  Middling .  .. 

...  10(4 

10(4 

Strict  Low  Middling. . 

...  10  5-18 

10  7-16 

Middling . 

...  10  7-16 

10  9-16 

Good  Middling . 

...  hi',# 

1091 

Strict  Good  Middling. 

...  10  13-16 

10  15-16 

Middling  Fair . 

...  11  3-16 

11  5-16 

Fair . 

..  1!  13-16 

11  15-16 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  7  13-16  I  Low  511ddllng.... 
Strict  Good  Ord..  8(4  I  Middling . 


Texas. 


8  5-16 
8« 

'9  9-16 

9  15-18 
10M 

10  7-16 
10  9-16 


1094 

10  15-16 

11  5-16 
11  15-16 


9  5-16 
9  15-16 


Fertilizers.— Quotations:  South  Carolina  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock  delivered  free  ou  board  ears  or 
boat  here  In  bag#  200  lbs.  50*80  per  cent,  bone 
phosphate,  $15*18  per  ton.  Nitrate  of  soda  98  per 
cent.  18*19  per  cent,  ammonia  300  lbs.  bags,  28<*Sc. 
per  pound.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  25  per  cent,  am¬ 
monia  300 lbs,  bbU,  34#*344c.  per  lb.  Dried  blood.  2c. 
— $40.00  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  1Sr*1Kc. 
per  lb.  43  to  50per  oeut.— $40.00  per  ton.  Murl 
ate  of  Potash.  2tS*2M  per  lb.  for  80  per  cent ,  84 5. (XI 
per  ton.  Kainit,  $14*15  per  ton.  Bone,  flue  ground, 
$35.50*39  per  ton.  Bone,  dissolved,  $23.00  per  ton. 
Dissolved  boue  black,  $29  per  ton.  Mapes  Po¬ 
tato  manure,  $48  per  ton.  Buker  &  Bros,  Potato 
manure.  $45  per  ton;  do,  corn  manure,  815  per 
ton ;  do.  oat  manure^  $45  per  ton.  Williams, 
Clark  &  Co.'s  Royal  Bone  Phosphate,  8S2  per  ton, 
do.,  Fish  and  Potash,  835  per  ton;  do.  Amerteau 
pure  bone  meal.  838  per  ton.  Sardy’s  Acidulated 
Rock,  13  to  14  per  cent  available  phosphoric  add,  $30 
to  $22.50.  Church’s  Fish  and  Potash.  $2S  00  per  ton. 
In  50  ton  lots. 


Fresh  fRCtTS.- San  Btas  cocoanuts  at  833*35,  and 
Baracoa  do,  820  00.  Apples— Maryland  red,  V  bushel 
crate,  75C'4i8I :  do.  green,  per  bushel  crate,  50* 75c: 
Norfolk  and  North  Carolina  green,  per  half  bbl,  50* 
75c.  Peaches— Tennessee,  *  3-to-hushel  crate,  $1  00* 
l  25:  North  Carolina,  choice,  per  bushel  crate,  $'i  1X1 
02  25;  do,  poor  to  fair.  *  bushel  crate,  $1  00*1  50  : 
Maryland.  F  btisbel  crate,  Tictarl  1x1  Piqms—  Wild 
goose.  Georgia,  per  quart,  at  5«8c:  do,  Maryland,  F 
quart,  4  a 5c.  Raspberries— Antwerp,  up  river,  F  8-to- 
quart  cup,  2*3c:  native,  do,  do,  do,  3  to  quart  do.  Ic; 
Brandywine,  Jersey,  F  pint.  334c  ;  do,  do,  F  quart, 
5A6fi  ’  blackcap,  up-river,  F  8  to-quart  CUp,  4ia6c. 
Huckleberries  Nhawnnattnk  Mountains,  F  box,  8HXJ 
<ai  25-  Jersey,  per  box,  T'cme!  i»:  do.  per  quart.  ?*Sc, 
Jtaryland.  per  quart,  6;(*7c.  Blackberries— Wilson. 
Maryland  am  Delaware,  per  quart,  7®9e.  Currants 
—Large,  fair  to  crime,  per  lb,  F*7e;  small,  4<a5e. 
Watermelons -Georgia,  extra  large,  per  100,  822* 
25;  do,  fair  to  prime,  per  1U0,  815*20. 

Drtrd  Fruits. -Evaporated  apples— Choice  do. 
6(jc  :  prime  6c:  fanev  North  Carolina  siloed  at  Sl^c; 
choice  do.,  24pi3c  ;  choice  5'lrglnla.  2i32(*c  ;  choice 
Tennessee  coarse  cut,  Kentucky  do,  in  bar¬ 

rels,  2l4*2‘-ttC,  State  plums.  1*6:  Southern  Damsons. 
G*7c  ;  prime  pitted  cherrle#.  10c;  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries,  19c;  sun-dried  do.  17®l8c. 

Peanuts.- Quoted  at  4(4'S44*c.  for  best  hand  picked, 
and  3(8*4c.  lor  farmers’  grades. 

Hat  and  Straw. -Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  8115,  good  do.  97c. *8105:  medium  do,  Stl'aSOc  ; 
Shipping  hay.  77c:  clover  mixed  7U@80c;  clover. 
lluiDOc  No.  1  rye  straw.  95c*$l  00:  short  rye  straw, 
70«75c.  oat  straw,  <s*50c 

Hops.-Tbere  Is  not  enough  doing  to  fairly  settle 
upon  prices.  The  quotations  are:  Choice,  10*l4c. 
asked  for  few  lots:  prime,  8®9c;  low  grades.  6*7e; 
Pacific  coast  at  4*Se, 

Rice.— Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  464*7 Qc.  good  to  prime  at  5-q -tie : 
choice  a:  St*;iBfce:  fancy  head  at.  64g(*7c:  Rangoon 
at  47t„ii44tc;  duty  paid,  aud  2(g*2«tc la  bond;  Patna  at 
M*o»sc;  Java  at  54s,*5&t,c. 


Seeds.— The  quotations  are  as  follows:  In  clover  no 
sales,-  prime  Western  9c.  for  choice,  9(40.  and  9bc® 
10c,  for  extra  choice;  TImotbv  ts  dull  at  81  67*170. 
Linseed  to  arrive  U  quoced  at  $1  65*1  70. 


Sugar.— The  quotations  are. 

Fair  to  good,  5t4*5}g'c:  Refined  quiet:  Cut  loaf  aud 
Crushed.  B^uiOTbc.  powat-rea,  e^EXpyc:  granulated, 
WkC:  Cubes.  64tc;  standard  "A.'’ 6c.  mould  “A."  64#* 
6  ,-lBc  conteettoner#’  "A."  6  5-16A6^c:  off  a.  57hC; 
white  extra  ,,C(”  SMc;  extra  “C,”  S?$c:  “C,''  54$®54gc; 
yellow,  l)4*5c. 

Tallow.— Dull  and  declining.  Prime  city  quoted 
nt  SJ$c, 

Vegetables. —  Quotations  are  for  :— Potatoes— 
Long  lslaua  Rose.  bulk,  per  bbl,  $1  SlKil  73-  Marylaud 
rose,  good  to  prime,  per  bid.  81  30*1  75;  Norfolk 
and  North  Carolina,  prime  to  extra.  F  bbl.  1  50® 
1 75;  do,  do  do,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl,  $1  i»‘®t  25.  Cab¬ 
bages  Flat  Dutch,  per  too.  8i*5:  Wakefield,  per  100. 
81  50*250.  Cucumoors- Long  Island,  per  K0,  Wc. 
Green  Corn— Burlington.  F  100.  75c.  Green  Peas.— 
Long  Island.  F  bug.  >t®8125.  Onions— Virginia  and 
Maryland,  tier  bbl,  $2  75*3  UP  Western,  per  bbl, 
$2  5b®2  75:  Jersey,  per  bbl,  82  50.  String  beans— Long 
Island,  per  bag.  40®3Cc.  Tomatoes  -  Norfolk.  Acme, 
per  crate,  ut  Noo«»??e  do.  common,  per  crate  a; 
15*200:  Southern  Jersey,  per  bush,  box,  at  SI  i>i®  1  25 
Philadelphia,  per  basket.  50ci»75c:  Maryland,  per 
crate.  75e*l  25-  Keyport,  per  bushel  box,  8t  S'at  75. 
Turulps— Russia,  per  bbl,  *1  00*|t  21:  IVhlte  Jersey 
aud  Long  Island,  per  100  bunches,  $2*3. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  August  1, 1S85. 

Beeves.— Sates. -Ohio  Steers,  1,417  a,  nt  $6  00:  do 
1,153  a,  at  88  00;  do,  1,3-10  a.  at  $700;  do.  1.564  a,  at 
$5  50;  do,  1  185  a.  at  $5  59;  do.  1,196  a,  at  $5  33:  Oxen, 
1.390  lb,  at  $1 T5:  Bulls.  1.250  ft,  at  $3  75;  Pennsylvania 
Steers.  1.223  ft.  atl l  65:  Oxen.  1,465  ft.  at  $5  50;  Cows* 
970  ft,  at  $4;  Virginia  steers.  1,376  ft.  at  85  50;  do.  1,160 
$550;  do,  1,135  ft.  at  $5  lu;  do,  1,141  ft,  at  $5  08fe:  do, 
1,045  ft,  at  8.7  0S$4  do,  968  ft,  at  *51X1;  do,  1.154  8  4  95.  do, 
pins  ft,  at  *4  65:  do,  1,110  ft, at  84  50:  Oxen,  1,635  ft.  at 
84  45:  Indiana  steers,  1,110  ft.  at  tsiisij-  Bulls,  1,890 
ft,  at  3440-  do,  1,103  ft,  at  *3  65;  do,  1,413  ft.  at  *6  85; 
do,  1.150*3  50;  Kentucky  steers.  1,548  ft.  at  16  31;  do, 
1.379  ft,  at  $6  20:  do,  1,116  ft,  at  $8  05;  Indiana  do,  1,543 
ft:  at  $-7 TU;  do,  1,212  ft.  at  8567(4;  do.  1,195  ft,  at  $5  33(4: 
West  Virginia  steers.  1,373  ft,  at  $3  75.  do,  1,379  ft,  at 
$5  70  :  do,  1,151  ft,  at  $5  36(4:  do.  1,200  ft,  at  $6  SO  ; 
Mixed  Western  do,  1,3*0  ft.  at  $5  75:  do,  1,214  ft.  at 
$5  85  :  Oxen,  l.MO  ft,  nt  $430:  Heifers,  Cows  and 
Steer#,  977  ft.  at  $4  SO:  Cows.  1,030  ft, at  4c;  Bulls.  1,452 
ft,  at  S7#c;  Texans,  824  ft.  at  $3  981»:  Texan#,  909  ft.  ut 
$1  12(4:  do.  752  ft,  at  $3  95, •  Western  Steers,  1.032  ft,  at 
$5;  Indiana  do,  1,073  ft, $3  20  less  *3;  Virginia  do  1,318 
ft,  at  S3 35,  Chicago  do,  1,840  ft,  at  $5  90;  do,  1.296  ft, 
at  $5  70;  do,  1,281  ft.  $5  7b:  do.  1,239  ft. $5  65:  do,  1,176  ft, 
at  *645:  do,  1,213  ft.  at  $3  40:  do,  1,I4S  ft,  at  $3  40  ; 
do,  1,145  lb,  ut  $5  83:  do,  1.124  ft.  Ut  $3  30;  do,  1,  00  ft. 
ut  $5  30;  do,  1,123  ft,  at  $5  25;  do,  1,199  ft,  at  $5  25:  do, 
1,183  ft,  at  5  70;  uo.  1,090  ft,  ut  $4  75;  Western  Cows 
and  Stags,  1,010  ft, at  $3  25. 

Calves.— Prime  veals  aud  Buttermilks,  2(«A8o: 
veals,  1ST  ft.  5Qe:  do,  157  ft. 43*0'  fed  calves, 256  ft,  2(4c: 
Buttermilks,  192  ft.  28*0:  Western  veals,  TOOft.SVaC, 
do.  168  ft.  5 (4c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— State  sheep,  116  ft.  Sc;  do. 
Iambs,  60  ft.  6Qc-  do,  58  ft.BQc  do.  State  slieep,  SS 
ft.  3Qe  Western  culls,  40  ft,  21ac;  Pcnnoylvanta 
lambs,  66  1b,  $(  06Q  West  Virginia  do,  32  ft,  iArc; 
ewes,  67  1b,  3Qc;  Jersey  lambs.  67  ft,  7(40;  Ohio 
sheep,  97  ft,  4$iC  do.  SS  ft,  4(*r  Kentucky  de,  116  ft, 
4«>.  do.  106  ft,  4C-  do.  99  ft,  4c;  Virginia  do, 81  ft,  $9  Ri; 
do,  77  ft.  3Q,c-  Virginia  lambs,  55  ft.  6(40:  Kentucky 
do,  39  ft,  (If!;  do,  59  ft,  6Qc;  do,  53  lb,  OSqo;  Uo,  63  ft. 
6%jc;  do,  68  ft,  7(io;  Ohio  sheep,  188  ft,  4c. 

Hooa. — ' Total  receipts  for  six  days  22,629  head 
against  26,520  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Nominally  Arm  at  $4  90*5  40  Country  dressed  steady 
6(4*7(40,  tor  medium  to  light. 


8END  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1945. 

No.  27H  Washington  St..  New  York  City. 


We  Want  5,000  More  Book  Agents  to  Sell 

The  Personal  History  of 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

The  buok  ctnbrari  9  tho  General**  entire  ajjllnirr-.,  owU  iierMc*.  8n<l 
private  carver,  and  it»  (lie  au.$t  coiMjilelo  tind  rtiiul'le  liL  -.irj  of  luut  cx- 
unt.  A  Ur;,i  bbmt*oTU4*  octai g  volume,  pupnb'jjy  Hluslruted. 
We  went  one  *?r«l!n  ererr  Grand  Arui/Po*  nn>l  In  i  - « ty  Cit«n«]iiii.  b#*iid 
for  full pmkn. In r*  «nd  SPFA.lAL  i  KltM.*?  TO  AGENTS,  or  uraim*  a<cn.  > 
ut  one.:  by  81  ii,iln»  1*5 cts.  for  outfit,  f  Mention  th'«  p*iirr.  I  Adtlrrss. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.i  Kaitforc! 
iSoHlout  ciucauo,  Cinciimatii  or  Hi*  Eon  is. 


BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CQ„ 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


SP1|K’9  Star  Churns,  Rapid  IceCream  Freezers,  Im- 
ui  am  o  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR, 
puimup  Spnd  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
UnUIUIu.  C'lemem  &  Duubar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

For  Sale— White  Plume,  la  cts.  per  doz  :  75  cts.  per 
100.  Half  Dwarr,  Dark  Ct  imson,  Boston  Market,  and 
Golden  Dwarf,  at  15e.  per  doz  •  ,70c  per  100.  Special 
rates  on  larger  quantities  By  mall.  20c.  per  luo  ex 
tra.  Willis  T.  Mead,  Box  tsi,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Send  10  cts.  for  samples  of  Five  kinds.  Prices 
low.  R.  G.  CRIST,  New  Market,  Ind. 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND. 

Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  and  Prepa¬ 
ratory  School  tor  Little  Girls,  GOVANSTOWN,  3 
miles  from  Baltimore,  Md,  Conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  Send  foi  Catalogue. 


FOR  SALE.-A  valuable  Farm’  2,006  bearing  Fruit 
Trees  highly  cultivated:  2L,  miles  from  Hudson 
Terms  easy.  Address  A.  H.  FLACK,  Clarprack.  N.  Y. 


0(11  I  FR?  i-leld,  Road.Lawn^ilt 
nULLLno — -iws;  Cheapest  ond 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
Chi  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow.  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter  THE  NEW 
YORK  l* LOW  CO..  57  Reekman  St. 
••Ensilage  Coo  gross. ”«6  Pages.  .70o 


Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups, 

Black  and  Tan— now  ready  to  ship.  PURE-BRED 
AND  VERY  FINE.  Pedigree  given.  For  prices,  ad¬ 
dress  O.  N.  BRA  IN  ARD, 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  RAISE 

TURNIPS, 

Turnips  for  the  Table, 

Turnips  for  the  Cattle, 

You  will  buy-  Turnip  Seed  that  will  grow  Into 
Turnips  of  R.  A.  ALLEN  COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  Reliable  Sheets  for  the  Farm  asd  Garden, 

1SD— 191  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


IT  P4Y?  to  se,l  our  Bobber  Printtng  Stamps.  Sam- 
11  file  pies  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  A  Co..  Cleveland,  o. 


Cm tl  you  have  u  csf  sent  to  K I N G 
A  CO.,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  new 
HUistrated  Catalogue  and  price  list. 
Price#  reduced  from  last  season  Harness  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  and  supplied  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


DON’T  Bl'Y  A 

HARNESS 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE  CIDER  MILL 


Higganum  Manufg  Corporation, 

H1GGANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse:  3SSO.  MARKET  ST.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  POTATO  DIGGER, 
CORN  CULTIVATOR. 

AND 

RIDIIVGr  HAHKOW, 

Combined  in  one.  Sold  af  the  price  of  <  tie. 

SEW  VICTOR 

HAY  and  8TOCK  CUTTER, 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  warned. 

JOHN  B.  WHITTE.UORE, 

Manufacturer  and  Patentee, 

Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


“The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  a  full  Hue  of  trutt 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FOR 
HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  easily 
led.  Full  Instruction#  given  New  England  ap 
ullcants  add n  ■  -  us  at  Boston,  Mass.:  York  Slate  aud 
West,  at  Geneva,  >*  Y.,  Penn.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Md.,  aud 
South,  at  PhUa.  State  age.  R.  44.  CHASE  &  CO, 


540 


FHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


gftiswtlanmis  ^Mvcrti.oing, 


corn  plants  are  just  beginning  to  show  tiny 
ears  coming;  two  tomatoes  are  in  blossom, 
and  this  morning  I  picked  five  real  string 
beans  to  cook  for  my  dinner,  and  left  15  more 
on  the  bushes  to  grow  older  and  become  “lima 
beaus.”  I  sit  and  watch  them  and  wish  l  had 
a  real  garden  like  the  boys  who  write  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  farmer,  if  I  live  to  be  a 
man.  1  save  all  the  Rurals,  so  as  to  know 
how  to  manage  then. 

The  rest  of  the  vegetable  seeds  are  planted 
at  Cornwall,  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful,  grand 
mountain— just  near  the  Hudson  River.  The 
gentleman  who  owns  the  garden  writes  books 
and  knows  almost  everything. 

Maude  is  quite  as  proud  of  her  flowers,  and 
keeps  them  in  the  parlor  window— she  says 
they  are  the  best  kind  of  screens  to  hide  us 
from  our  saucy  neighbors  across  the  way'.  The 
periwinkle  is  in  bloom — the  coreopses  and 
stocks  just  ready  to  unfold— while  the  asters, 
portulaca,  etc.,  are  all  in  due  time  preparing 
to  put  on  their  gay  robes.  Altogether  we 
have  enjoyed  your  flower-seeds  very  much 
and  later  on  will  tell  you  about  the  corn  and 
tomatoes. 

There  is  a  large  hospital  full  of  sick  children 
near  us,  and  we  want  to  get  enough  flowers 
in  blossom  to  send  a  nice  bouquet  over  there 
every  morniug — the  poor  little  girls  are  so 
fond  of  flowers— 1  know  the  boys  would  like 
my  vegetables.  W.  F.  poole. 

New  York  City. 

[We  ar6  very  glad  to  hear  again  from  your 
garden.  The  Cousins  who  have  whole  acres  of 
ground  ought  to  feel  very  thankful  after  read¬ 
ing  of  your  little  farui  up  so  far  above  the 
ground.— UNCLE  MARK  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  joined  the  Club 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  now  1  am  11. 
Mamma  raises  a  great  many  chickens  some¬ 
times.  If  I  help  raise  them  this  year,  I  am  to 
have  half  the  profit.  I  am  to  spend  the  money 
as  I  choose.  We  have  lately  bought  Langshan 
and  Pekin  eggs.  Of  the  Pekins,  we  have  only 
four  little  duckies.  Our  other  fowls  are 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  they  are  very  handsome. 

Uncle  Mark,  I  hope  you  haven’t  a  niece  who 
hates  dish  washing  worse  than  I.  My  brother 
is  getting  so  tall  he  don’t  like  to  help  any 
more.  And  it  would  be  no  use  to  break  them 
all;  mamma  would  only  bujr  more.  Besides 
washing  dishes.  I  take  care  of  my  baby  sister, 
five  mouths  old,  weighing  22  pounds,  tend  the 
flowers,  milk  my  cow  and  help  mvtnma  about 
everything. 

My  papa  is  going  to  be  a  fruit-grower.  He 
has  300  pear  trees,  besides  apples  and  other 
fruit  trees.  At  our  house  we  have  a  large 
trunkful  of  Rural  New-Yorkers. 

ETHEL  WYSOR. 

Pulaski  Co.,  Virginia. 

[[  hope  you  will  learn  to  wash  dishes  so 
quickly  and  well  that  you  will  forget  to  hate 
the  work.  Write  us  how  much  your  share  of 
the  chicken  mouey  is  this  Summer. — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


thrashing  it  in  the  field.  I  will  close,  hoping 
to  see  this  in  print.  From  your  niece, 

Talbot  Co.,  Md.  ANNIE  LAURA  BRYAN, 

[We  are  pleased  to  welcome  you  among  the 
Cousins.  Write  again  when  the  fall  crops  are 
ripe.  uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  farmer  depends 
on  his  sheep  for  a  great  deal,  the  wool  beiDg 
almost  the  only  source  of  income  to  a  great 
many  farmers,.  This  Summer  the  price  offer¬ 
ed  for  wool  is  28  to  80  cents  per  pound.  A 
few  years  ago  the  price  paid  was  45  to  48  cents. 
The  yield  to  the  sheep  varies  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  years;  it  would  average  about  five  pounds 
this  year.  The  wool  market  is  dull  at  present. 
The  sheep  market  is  also  dull,  $8.80  being  the 
hig  hest  price  paid  so  far  this  year.  The  sheep 
are  mostly  native  and  Cotswold  or  Merino 
crosses.  Sheep  require  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  attention;  they  must  be  in  good  condition 
in  the  Fall  or  a  great  rnnuy  will  die  through 
the  Winter.  Last  Winter  a  large  per  cent, 
died  on  account  of  the  drought  which  burnt 
out  nearly  all  the  pasture,  so  they  were  in 
poor  condition  in  the  Fall.  In  Winter  grain 
is  given  once  a  day,  generally  prepared  by 
mixing  corn  aud  oats  or  bran.  If  corn  or  oats 
is  scarce,  wheat  is  used  instead.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  feed  too  much.  This  feed  once 
a  day,  together  with  plenty  of  good  hay,  is 
sufficient  for  any  sheep.  In  preparing  hay, 
cut  Timothy  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  and 
“shock”  in  the  afternoon,  let  it  stand  a  day  or 
two  then  stack  or  mow  away.  It  makes  the 
best  hay  when  it  is  cut  in  bloom,  but  it  is  uot 
so  good  for  horses.  Cut  clover  as  soon  as  in 
full  bloom.  Cure  it  well,  but  do  not  burn  it, 
nor  let  it  get  wet,  as  ram  will  spoil  it.  Timothy 
seed  is  sown  with  wheat  in  the  Fall,  and 
Clover  seed  on  the  same  ground  in  the  Spriug, 
This  makes  good  feed,  making  clover  aud 
timothy  about  equal  parts. 

Many  thanks  for  those  beans  Uncle,  some 
of  the  vines  have  reached  t  he  tops  of  the  poles, 
but  some  are  very  slow.  1  have  18  in  all 
growing.  None  have  bloomed  yet,  but  will 
soon.  1  will  write  when  they  ripen  and  tell 
you  more.  Finally  in  reverence  to  our  illus¬ 
trious  Uncle,  and  in  homage  to  the  many 
Cousins  who  have  devoted  noble  labors  to  the 
good  of  our  department,  aud  who  I  hope 
may  become  noble  men  and  women  in  our 
land,  I  beg  that  the  shortcomings  of  my  too 
hurried  letter  may  be  forgiven.  It  has  been 
written  in  the  brief  intervals  of  days  without 
leisure,  but  is  inspired  by  an  abiding  desire 
to  aid  in  the  better  knowledge  of  man's  most 
useful  and  most  needful  of  domestic  auimals. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ohio.  EMORY  c.  spence. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  —I’ve  written  one  letter 
before  this  and  I  saw  it  in  print,  so  1  thought 
I  would  try  agaiu.  I  have  been  going  to  school 
this  Summer.  I  am  13  years  old.  I  have  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  go  to  school.  It  closed  the 
17th  of  July.  We  had  about  40  scholars  en- 

and  we  had  a  good 


A  DART. 


WONDER]  how  many  of  the 
Ly  Cousins— the  boys  I  mean— 

have  ever  heard  of  a  Dart.  I 
j  Yf,  remember  distinctly  the  first 
1  one  I  ever  saw ;  my  grand- 
father  told  me  that  if  I  would 
stay  at  home  and  not  go  out 
with  the  boys,  he  would  make 
^  t  ^  me  something  new  to  play 
with.  So  I  told  the  boys  I  couldn’t  go  fishing 
with  them,  and  my  grandpa  made  me  a  dart. 

It  was  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood,  aud 
I  soon  had  my  hands  full,  making  them.  The 
boys  would  bring  me  a  shingle — and  a  precious 
piece  of  lumber  it  was  to  the  boys  then — and 
1  would  make  them  a  dart.  I  soon  had  a 
surplus  of  s tangles  and  all  my  chums  had 
darts,  and  that  ended  the  business.  I  set  out 
to  tell  bow  I  nsed  to  make  them,  but  when  an 
old  man  begins  to  tell  of  what  he  did  when  a 
boy,  you  know  be  never  knows  wheD  to  stop. 
Well,  you  first  get  a  piece  of  shingle,  say  two- 
inches  wide,  and  cut  out  each  side,  leaving 
the  thin  end  (A)  the  full  width  of  the  piece, 


The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  liH.sc  mu!  pedestal  for  the  reeeptlou  of  this  great 
work.  In  order  to  raise  Hindu  lor  its  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  mini  unto  Statuette  six  inches 
in  height,— the  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal,  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  are  now  Oetlvorlng  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  Siutes  at  One  Hollar 

^Tuis* attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  faa  simile  or  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist.  ...  ,  .  , 

The  Statuette  In  same  metal,  twelve  inches  high,  at 
Five  Hollars  Kuril,  delivered. 

The  designs  or  Statue  aud  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  u.  S.  Pateuts,  and  the  models  run  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  bv  this  Committee ,  Address  with  remittance 
It  1(111  A  1C  D  II  ITT  I, BK,  Secretary. 

Amerisan  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  New  1  ork. 


cutting  a  notch  or  other  ornament  in  it,  and 
poiuting  the  thick  end  (B).  You  next  balance 
it  on  the  edge  of  your  knife  and  cut  a  notch 
at  the  point,  where  it  balances  (C).  You  next 
make  (D)  a  stick  with  a  string  to  it  and  a 
knot  in  the  end  (E).  very  much  like  a  small 
whip.  Patting  the  knot  in  the  notch  of  the 
dart  you  take  the  sender  (D)  iu  your  right 
hand,  the  head  of  the  dart  (A)  lightly  in  your 
left,  you  then  throw  it  with  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  of  the  right  hand,  letting  go  of  the  dart 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  left.  It  is  a 
handy  and  harmless  toy,  and  yet  with  a  little 
practice  you  can  fire  them  very  straight. 
Try  it,  boys,  but  be  sure  and  not  shoot  at 
birds  or  animals.  Put  up  au  apple  or  an  old 
hat,  and  you  cau  Boon  learn  to  hit  it  every 
time. 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley  s  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
In  the  market.  Ha^ed  upon  no  value,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ple*'  it  is  mqI  vt  experimental  fe  tilizcr.  cl  variable  conipo- 
and  iluctuabn*  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  U  contains  all  the  element*  of  plant  food  in  the 
moM  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  anil 
mmbined  lit  proportion*  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  usd  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

*  Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

hartley  Fertilizer  Co..  rK°estemrasn‘  y 


rolled  this  Summer, 
teacher. 

I  have  three  Hot 
brother  has  one.  So 
bloom.  We  have  ha 
are  doing  well.  1  b 
hocks  in  bloom  now;  they  are  very  pretty. 
Last  year  we  had  a  grape  vine  with  our  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures.  It  is  growing  very  nicely.  I 
have  a  patch  of  potatoes;  they  are  looking  very 
nicely.  We  have  10  old  hens  and  15  young 
ones.  I  take  care  of  them  and  have  part  of 
the  chickens  I  live  on  a  farm  of  160  acres. 

I  have  throe  brothers  aud  no  sisters.  My 
brother  Herbert  said  he  was  going  to  write  to 
you  today,  so  I  thought  I  wonld.  I  don’t 
have  much  time  to  write  when  I  am  going  to 
school.  I  hope  to  see  this  in  print,  but  if  I 
don’t  I  will  not  be  discouraged. 

I  remain,  your  loving  niece, 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  aggie  dannell. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:— 
I  have  been  calculating  to  write  to  yon  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  have  been  putting  it  off  until 
i  made  up  my  mind  to  any  bow.  My  brother 
and  1  put  in  nearly  half  an  acre  of  potatoes 
and  they  are  doing  well.  Pa  put  in  nearly 
two  acres.  We  had  green  peas  the  2«th  of 
June,  Cleveland’s  R.  N.  Y.  being  the  first. 
Horsford’s  Market  Garden  are  just  ready  to 
eat  now.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  106  acres.  We 
keep  15  head  of  stock  and  milk  four  cows  aud 
have  two  horses  and  five  pigs.  We  have  12 
acres  of  wheat  ready  to  cut  this  week.  I  hope 
to  see  this  in  print,  but  if  I  don’t  I  shall  try 
agaiu.  1  remain  your  nephew, 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  Herbert  dannell. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  hope  you  have  not 
forgotteu  what  we  wrote  about  our  “gardeu 
in  the  sky”— ho  w  we  had  made  it  in  a  soap  box 
on  the  fire  escape  ot  back  balcony  to  our  flat, 
which  is  on  the  seventh  floor  of  a  big  house. 

We  planted  the  seeds  you  sent  us— that  is,  a 
few  of  them— to  see  how  corn,  peas  and  beans 
looked  while  they  were  growing,  and  these 
are  certaiuly  as  well  behaved  young  vege¬ 
tables  as  auy  city  garden  cau  show.  Two  tall 


LIQUID  CLUE 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— As  papa  takes  the 
Rural,  and  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the 
letters  from  the  Cousins,  I  thought,  I  would 
write  you  a  letter  too.  I  have  a  little  flower 
bed,  aud  papa  gave  me  the  flower  seeds  you 
sent  him.  I  have  12  kinds  of  flowers  in  Dloorn, 
and  papa  thinks  I  will  have  more.  1  am  near¬ 
ly  nine  years  old.  I  live  in  the  village,  and 
papa  has  a  creamery,  and  makes  butter,  cheese, 
and  ice  cream.  I  have  two  cats  and  three 
kittens.  Sister  Lulu  says  I  write  such  a  long 
letter  you  will  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket 
before  you  get  through  reading  it.  Your 
niece,  edith  b.  fichter. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

[Tell  LuJu  to  write  us  a  long  letter  and  see 
what  becomes  of  it.  uncle  mark.] 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 
XH  n  RURAL  NSW-YOHKBR. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

O  Runt  AST  Advertisements.  per  agate  lino — 80  cents. 
One  tluniauud  linos  nr  more, within  nuo  year  „ 
front  duteof  llrst  tn»orilon,  per  agate  Une.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  Uuoh  m 

Prefer reposition b  ■  M  P*j»  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  Adv.,  P*'r  .  . 

line,  min ion  leaded.,-, . . . .  cent  . 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— As  papa  takes  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  1  love  to  read  it,  1  take  the  liberty 
to  drop  a  few  lines  to  you,  aud  would  like  to 
join  the  Club.  We  are  pleased  with  the  seeds 
you  sent  us.  We  moved  from  Monroe  Co., 
Fa.,  to  this  place  one  year  ago  last  April. 
That  was  a  hilly  section;  this  is  all  level.  It 
is  much  warmer  here  in  Summer,  and  not  so 
cold  in  Winter.  We  all  like  it  here  very  well. 
I  am  ten  years  old ;  have  five  sisters  aud  three 
brothers.  I  go  to  school  at  Easton,  three 
miles  from  here.  I  love  my  school.  I  study 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  aud  arithmetic. 
The  corn  you  seDt  us  is  growing  nicely.  The 
pears  are  splendid.  Mamma  saved  them  all 
for  seed  next  year.  The  flower  seeds  you  sent 
us  all  came  up,  and  are  growing  well.  The 
wheat  is  all  cut  here,  and  the  farmers  are 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  *ubsorlpttou  prlco  of  M*e  Rwrai.  Nkw  Youkkb  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . 

*•  “  Six  months . 1-10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $n,04  (12*.  «d.) 

France  .  8.04  (1*14  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4  03 139**  fr,) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  wilt  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-oflloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


ONLY  PERfl^ 
POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 
SOWAR/^vA 

stevLE 


UiCliBATOR 


PERSONALS, 


Itti-sretUntou.s  ^dmtising 


entente  and  Pschinenj 


President  Cleveland  and  the  members 
of  his  Cabinet  will  attend  the  funeral  in  New 
York. 

The  death  of  General  Grant  leaves  only 
two  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States  among 
the  living — Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Chester 
A,  Arthur. 

A  Southern  Senator  now  in  Washington 
says  he  will  introduce  a  bill  next  session  giv¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Grant  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year  for 
life.  Why  not?  The  surviving  wives  of  all 
the  other  dead  Presidents  get  $6,000  a  year, 
now,  by  an  act  of  the  last  Congress.  Mrs. 
Grant  will,  also,  no  doubt  get  the  remainder 
of  the  General’s  salary  for  the  curient  year. 

Mr.  Charles  L.WKUSTER.Grant’s publisher, 
says  Mrs.  Grant’s  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
General’s  book  will  be  between  $300,000  and 
$500,000  for  the  first  year  alone.  Mrs.  Grant 
gets  75  per  cent,  of  the  profits  on  each  book 
sold  in  the  United  States,  and  85  per  cent,  on 
the  sales  made  in  Europe. 

TnERE  are  now  four  widows  of  ex-Presi¬ 
dents  living.  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  was  married 
when  her  husband  was  President,  yet  lives  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C;  Mrs.  Polk, who  entered  the 
White  House  as  its  mistress  more  than  40 years 
ago,  still  lives  in  the  Polk  mansion  in  Nash¬ 
ville;  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Mrs.  Grautare  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Vice  President  H  endricks  has  designated 
the  following  members  of  the  Senate  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  body  at  Grant’s  funeral:  Justin 
Morrill,  John  Sherman,  John  A.  Logan,  J. 
Donald  Cameron,  Wade  Hampton, W.  M  Ran¬ 
som,  Joseph  E.  Browu,  J.  G,  Harris  and  John 
F.  Miller,  Cal.  Of  the  senators  named,  Mr. 
Miller  is  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Cameron  is  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Messrs.  Harris  and  Brown  out  of 
reach  of  the  telegraph.  The  remaining  Sena¬ 
tors  have  been  notified  by  telegraph,  and  the 
Vice  President  was  informed  of  the  absence  of 
the  others  and  asked  to  name  substitutes. 

The  surrender  to  the  Grant  family  of  the 
cottage  in  which  the  General  died  was  not  the 
only  kindness  shown  to  the  invalid  by  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel.  There  is  no 
kitchen  in  the  cottage,  and  the  meals  for  al; 
the  household,  including  the  doctor  aud  ser¬ 
vants,  aro  brought  there  three  times  a  day 
from  the  hotel, which  is  1UU  yardsdistant.  This 
has  been  the  custom  during  all  the  time  the 
Grauts  have  been  on  Mt.  McGregor.  The 
household  has  included  13  persons  most  of 
the  lime,  aud  the  hotel  keeper  is  understood 
to  have  agreed  to  supply  them  with  the  best 
the  market  afforded  for  $57  a  day.  Every 
Saturday  Mr.  Drexel  either  personally  pays 
the  bill,  or,  if  he  is  not  there,  sends  a  check 
for  $m 


CUDIQC  CRAIN 

cifinnc  drill 

WITH  FORCE  FEE0  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE!  Send,  for  Circulars. 


5Ve  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  bellevu  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
Unequalled.  The  Influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  over-e itirnated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  immeasur- 
tble.  Loss  of  Appetite.  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
••little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLEfN.  Y. 

**UOW  TO  Bit. SB  WHEAT”  FREE  to  mil  wfaa  mention  lid.  |>mpcr< 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Will  w.vh  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  vs  h  Less  Injnryto 
Clothes  than  an  y  otl  u'x  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  t  produce  a  letter  Washer. 
Every  Illarliinc  Warranted  FIVE  Years* 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  bo  clamped  to  any  silted  1 —  ( 

tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iron  galvanized,  aud  willontloft  any  two  wooden  r 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-// 
tory .  Our  agents  all  over  the  country  arc  making 
from  $75  to  8200  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  A  D  A.1I>  Sr  CO..  Erie,  Pa. 


Or  what  is  better,  an  Enterprise  Wind  Mill. 
Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  Houses  and 
Lawns.  Takes  il  from  Weil  or  Spring  and 
delivers  just  where,  when  and  in  quantity 
wan  Led .  Is  sell-acting, costs  nothing  alter 
once  erected.  Full  information  in  our 
New  Hook  just  published,  one  copy 
mailed  free  on  receipt  of  request. 

ENTERPRISE  CO.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


KNOW  THYSELF, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Xc-rvous  ami  Physical  Drhlllty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  man.  A  book  for  every  mau,  young.  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contain-  1*25  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  rind  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
Invaluable,  so  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  Si  year*  lu  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnysiclan-.  Shu  paxes,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin.  embossed  covers,  full 
Kilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanical,  literary  and  profess  Iona  I  than  any  Other 
work  koW  In  this  country  for$2.5u, or  the  money  will 
be  refunde-'  lu  every  Instance.  Price  only  tl bully 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  icuts.  send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  Hutborby  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  Dr  read  by  the  young  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.  -heutm  Lunaet. 

There  Is  uu  member  of  DOdvif  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  tie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  Clergyman.  -Aryonaul. 

Address  ibe  Pea  Ik)  <y  Medical  institute, or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  i  Bullinch  Street,  Boslon.Ma-s  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  alt  diseases  requiring  skill  aud  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  TX f?  A  T  ills 
eases  i hat  have  tsitfled  the  skill  of  AlXhXVLi  all 
other  physlelatteaspedaity.  SuchiTvtT'VCTT  1? 
treated  successfuify  without  an  XX  X  QXtJLX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


WHO  arsis 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iroa  gt,*l  Br*rloir»,  Brua 

T*.-»  Bfttm  so*  Bca/b  Boi,  tor 

860  and 

JONTS  h#  p«y i  iba  (r«k(hi — l*r  fr •• 

LUl  iklt  paf-hr  »a4 

mid-...  JONES  Of  BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N.  V . 


For  Carriages,  Buggies.  Sprlug  Wagons.  Road  Carts, 
Barm  Wagons,  and  lumber  Wagons.  Write  for 
prices,  terms,  and  catalogues  to  us  "  A  cents  libet  ally 
dealt  wirh  Special  terms  to  Farmers,  where  we 
have  no  agents  »--*  *s 

THKKtoMISTON  dk  WADDELL  CO., 
•1.51  &  J.5J  I  irst  Street* Brooklyn* K.D..N.Y. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER 


DYSPEPSIA  It, 


Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure,  ny  JOHN  H.  Mr-A1,VIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  auy  address. 


EZ"  I  I  VVJ  Kro.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 

I  |  X  *  pages,  Illustrated  Sent,  Post¬ 

paid,  for  Twelve  Cents. 

Excelsior  Publishing  House,  29  <*  81  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 


^NCLO-SVYISSJUHI  w 
Z'  CONDENSED  lYllLlVi 

MILKMAID  BILAND. 

Economical  and  eonvonient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Botter  for  babies  than 
tmeondensod  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DICC  E 

IS  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  to  PI.A  XTE11S'  HOE  CO 

Troy,  N.  T. 


A  machine  that  will  dig  five  acre*  per  day,  clean 
and  convenient  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
represented.  Send  for  circulars  to 

a :  A  spin  wall  MTgto.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


EMPIRE  POWER  SEPARATOR 

I  "V  T  I  ¥  III! .  I  .a-T 


MO«TI  M  PROVKli  In  the  market. 


^toefc  mut  poultry. 


IKK8KV  KKII,  rilUMl-i  Ills. 
I'lisu-r  While,  Iterk.hire  A  York¬ 
shire  Pic*.  Solith'tuwa,  I'nl.wold 
Bud  Oxford  llii.n  Shrrpiui'l  Lamb. 
Senlrh  C.itUj . Shepherd  ll.ii,  *ad 
Yu ii r*  Poultry.  HrmJ  tart  Aialnga. 
W.A  I  LhK  lit  Kl'Ht  A  CO.rtiIlB.Fa 


We  bIm  mx-ioViurr  lo„n,  Rmpri-vT-Hlnr  BUde**,  K>km,rtrH 
Xsllcr*,  Plow*,  Uliu.-or,  Ynd  UU,r  a  l to. See,  Hud  A  Vt.wri 
C«r*  Shelter*,  ti.  *u>  Drill*,  Jke.  Send  for  UIui -.rated  C.ulo™ 
•cd  Prloa  Llak.  8.  8.  MESSENGER  A  SON,  Sto«k.rtowB,P», 


--  w  Centennial  Award,  ■  A4L  1  -fy-  --  -  ? 

jijl  Medal  and  Diploma,  rG^j-|  U-A— , -  *•  5. 

*  r)  xrximl  dn  wMil.  -  3  ' 

S  IVh-'JtmU  .t  Retail.  Old  Roll),  Ren*  wed.  *  i 

Send  for  cirvuUr*.  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Kl:r«KIIKI)  PIIIZF.  SWINE. 

(r  ('hotcr  \\  IiUauai  X  1  .N\  U,). 

1  .  w/#  Milnus  fiH‘1  ImnorttM  |{frL*.hlFeM» 

I'l  ii'e-w  iumrs.  Bu«i  *-lr:iiiih.  lN’dU'rco 
f  With  nYrry  nnimnl.  Strong,  lifulthv 

'  «t4Mjk  only.  Purity  jcuu run u*o«l* 

ikind  ritAiiiM  far  lliuntrutcil  CamIocud. 

€•  II.  WiArrliitftoD'  Itrc^acr,  lioi  6iit  W  Chester,  Pu. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck's  Patent  Improved  ArtiScial  E„r  Drams 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  TIIE  HEARING, 

ami  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  but  invUible  to  other*.  All  Convvno- 
t'On  and  even  whispet*  heard  di-tmctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them,  Send  fur  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonial,,  tree.  Addtrs-,  !•'.  II 1SCOX.  S.Vl  ltroml- 
«»),  N.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr,  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


SPlUNta’lEUD,  o., 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP, 

IKON  Tt  RHINE  WIN  DM11. E. 
BICKEYK  WltOl  GUT  IRON  PUNCHED 
RA1I.  FENCE. 

lll  CKEVE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

•UtKEY  E  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPlt  IN  lx  I.BKS. 

Scud  foe  Uluvii-uteil  catalogue  and  PtIcc  List. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

HV  iiiimT  evaporators. 

L  S3  A«,  SB. OU,  and  Si  0.00 

X,  Send  for  Circular.  Eastern 
■BTB  1  U’l’g  Co.,  268  So  5tb  St..  Phila 


OXFORD  DOWN^. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  aud  wool  hrccd.  Largest 
flock  lu  Amei-|i-a.  I  in  ported  at  tin*  highest  prices 
from  best  Kiigllsh  breeders  l’rUe«  In  1884  First. 
Second  aud  Cliumplon  at  the  ••Royal”  and  “Oxford¬ 
shire,”  Eng.,  shows,  and  First  arid  Sweepstakes  at 
Chh-ugo,  St.  Louts,  Indianapolis,  unit  Wisconsin  State 
rairs,  ijivr  other  iJou’ns.  Kanis  tncludc  ••Bicester." 
NO.  tiKi,  weight.  430  lt>s  -  cost  58  gs.  '  Baron  Camps 
field,  ofirt,  cost  5s  gs,  -‘Sir  Johu  of  Wlnclicndcm,"  No. 
55 1 .  cost  91  gs  ,  the  highest  price,  s  .vc  one,  ever  paid. 
Hick  nvciage,  12  pounds  Middle  Wool.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  address 

F.  C.  Gol tlshoi  oiigli.  Easton,  Talhot  Co  .  Md. 


I  m  I»y-on'«.*cI  l'ti  rm  implements. 

Nou-Exploslvc  Steam  Kngtncs,  Best  Railway  and 
Lever  Horse  Powers,  Thrashing  Machines.  Straw- 
Prcservhig  Threshers.  UDluv Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Cultivat¬ 
ors,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers,  etc.,  efe 
WIIEEl.ER  A  ME1.ICK  CO..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Established  1*30.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


To  Introduce  Hewn,  w« 
,wUl“  or-— 


.  A  WAT  »•*»« 

_ _  _ _ ■  _ _ _  _ you  want  uita 

ua  yonr  «nrt  pxtimm#  dC1c«  nt 

THE  NATIONAL  CO.  23  DD  STRUT.  N.  Y. 


ROOFING  SLATE 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


t\  ill  *td(  the  following  siock  lu  lots  to  suit  purchasers: 

»jt  Head  Young  tlrudr  .1  i-rsey  lleilcris. 

7  “  “  “  Guernsey  " 

«  I  horoitglihred  Jersey  Hull  Calves,  three 
to  ten  months  old. 

Several  Pair  rejg.  Du  roc- Jersey  Pigs, 

JOHN  T.  CLA  RK.  Clttilou,  Mich. 


Black,  Strong,  and  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Slate  Butter  Slabs,  ete. 
JESSE  II.  Kl.liES,  I  S.  Broad  St..  Plii la. 


A  /N  YlT^TnQI  iVanteil  hy  the  Chase  Numeric*, 

n.v7Xiil  1  O  IatMiucort  sf  Eic.-otM  Si^Yorry. 
Growers  of  a  full  hill*  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  X 
Good  Opening  fur  Hon, -si.  Fnergrtlr  Men. 

The  business  easily  learned.  Full  Instruct  Ions  given. 
Adi  Ire  as,  R.  tl.  CHASE  A  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HICAIHlUAltTICItS  Fblt 

Tim  “Staodard” 

For  g^g;-- 

Po  ul  try  S 

Uiiiih,  ^IkJbi 
Flsli 

Ponds 


lias  no  equal  for  *  ‘ 

simplicity,  dura-  y 
biliLy,  aiul  power.  3  y-j — Bang  aLTeSi 
itWinti/e  3-  A .t—  _ -ip — - — j 
Jyent «  ,ql  _  liuaiim 

wanted  in  all  tin-  At  F^^qp 

assigned  territory.  - - 

Pumps,  Tanks,  and  Wind  Milt  A 
Supplies  of  every  description.  /) 
Farm  and  Suhurban  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illnsirated  , 
Catalogue  and  Price- List  free.  * 
The  Phelps  «fe  Bigelow  W.M.Co, 

Kulainuzoo,  Mleh.,  and  Hi  IN  Weal 
9th  S| reel,  kmaiut'lt),  Ho. 


A  PHI7.K,  8end  six  cents  for  postage,  aud  receive 
free,  a  corily  box  of  good*  which  will  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  In  ihls 
world.  All,  of  either  sex.  succeed  from  tlrst  hour 
Tlie  lirond  road  to  fortune  opens  before  Ihe  work,  rs, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Tuck  &  Oo.,  Augusta,  Mr. 


Rasiest  Riding  Vclilclc1  mnde.  Rides  as  east 
with. me  person  ns  two.  The  Springs  lengthen  anc 
abort  i'll  according  to  the  weight  they  carry.  Equalh 
well  adapted  to  rough  country  roads  and 
flue,  drives  of  cities.  ,'Iunulnelnred  und  sold  br 
all  leading  t  icrriage  Builders  aud  Dealers, 


Vine 
Training 

Lawn 
Fencing. 

TKXUI  M.111K 

The  •‘Siiceesg’’  Hatcher.  Tbe  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeon*.  Birds, 
Dog*,  Ac  .  and  make  It  profitable.  Dvdgnsof  Poultry 
H. m. -os,  t)oK  Kennel*  An.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
or  nil  klndH.  How  to  adorn  Hie  Uardeii  and  Lnwu. 
reiiclng  of  till  kUtds,  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
slzi-.  *1  pp„  eontuliiiiig  above  information,  and  much 
uiore,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

HKOCKNKK  Sc  KV  ANN, 

M  f  r’s  uuil  till  porters,  422  W.«t  Street,  N  Y  Clly 


[New Scrap  Pic  ure*  and  12  Midden  Name  Cards,  luc 
Sant  tile  Book  Sets  L.  JONES  A  <•<>..  Nas-an.  N.Y 


Avlarlen, 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 


a  month  ensl lym ml n  by  either 
sex,  half  us  111  neh  evonluus 

World  M  fgCo  1S3 

IV'J  Nassiiu  Stroet  N-Y- 


THE 

F*IV  WUMATIC 

Fruit  Drier  or 
Bv«poi-ator. 

Retain*  the  natural  fruit  aud  veg¬ 
etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
evaporation.  \vt»h  the  least  fuel. 
It  1*  the  only  Drier  made  in  which 
the  heat  passes  three-  times  across 
the  furnace. 

Also,  evaporators  for  mak¬ 
ing  Otder  Jelly  front  Sweet  Older, 
without  sugar  or  auy  foreign  sub¬ 
stance.  Made  in  eight  sixes,  for 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Illustrated  Pamphlets  FREE. 

\  cr  in  out  Karin  Machine  Co. , 
Bellow  *  Falls,  Vt, 


Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self- 
regulating.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery.  Catalogues*  mailed  to  all  who 
Inclose  stamp.  No  postals  answered.  Ad¬ 
dress 

HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO„ 
Worcester,  Muss. 


UlTpil  V(IU  can  make  a  fnrtimo 
fin  I  U II  in  h short  time  by  using 
the Cuaio  1  s-re patou  Profitable  at 
[finy  Mention  PUIP1/G  DVn  f  the 
yoar.  Price  U  n  I  u  IVO  DI  fi2,  $17, 
$22,  $82,  for  100, 200,  800  and  6W)  egg 
elzes.  Auy  into  can  raise  CTC  A  tf 
a  few  chickens.  Bond  2  O  I  CrMYl 
stamp*  for  valuable  unw  catalogue- 
F.  D.  CRAIG,  North  Ev&ustou,  III- 


OUR  SULKY  POTATOtPLOW, 

xiw  aud  iitfaehmcuts  l 'raws  the 

furrows.  Covers  (heseed,  cul- 
,  rj*u\  tivates  and  digs  thecroit.  No 

feiSilk  I  pay  demanded  ir  it  does  not 

*  work.  Orxler  now  to  get  the 

SlTj  lowest  prh  e. 

REINER  AND  Bixo., 

Box  #0,  Line  Lexington,  Pa 


Virginia  Farms.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Bend  for  circular.  A.  O.  BLISS,  Csutrulln,  Va, 
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A  commen  tator — The  ordinary  boiled  one. 

A  sliver  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand. 

Mosquitoes  are  free  from  one  vice  at  least. 
They  can’t  stand  smoking. 

“What  is  a  dude?”  inquired  one  girl  of  an¬ 
other.  "It  is  a  delusion  and  a  stare,"  was  the 
response,  as  they  passed  one  on  the  corner. 

Persons  afflicted  with  diphtheria  may  con¬ 
sole  tbemselvas  with  the  thought  that  they  are 
not  giraffes,  and  cannot  have  two  yards  of 
sore  throat. 

A  sewing  machine  agent,  who  was  very  ill, 
being  told  that  he  must  pay  the  debt  of  nature, 
wanted  to  know  if  he  couldn’t  do  it  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan. 

A  wise  exchange  says  "only  one  woman  in 
a  thousand  can  whistle.”  This  probably  re¬ 
sults  from  the  fact  that  so  long  as  a  woman 
can  talk  she  doesn’t  care  to  whistle. 

“I  don’t  think  my  religion  will  be  any  ob¬ 
stacle  to  our  union,”  he  urged;  “I  am  a  spirit¬ 
ualist.”  "I  am  afraid  it  will,”  she  replied. 
"Papa  is  a  prohibitionist,  you  know.” 

At  a  clambake:  “Don’t  you  like  these 
clams,  sonny?  You  don’t  seem  to  be  eating 
them  very  fast.”  "Oh,  yes;  I’m  very  fond  of 
them,  only  it’s  very  hard  work  getting  off  the 
pods. 

Minister:  "My  dear  brethren,  in  this 
warm,  oppressive  weather,  I  can  excuse  a  lit¬ 
tle  drowsiness  during  my  sermon,  but  I  do 
wish  you  would  try  to  keep  awake  while  the 
collection  is  being  taken  up.” 

It  is  the  fashion  at  New  York  to  dine  on  the 
roofs  of  hotels  and  restaurants.  Those  made 
of  tar  paper  must  be  rather  indigestible.  After 
a  while  they  will  be  pitching  their  tents  there. 
This  desire  to  live  high  is  what  is  ruining  the 
country. 

Bv  falling  from  a  wagon,  a  Chinaman  in 
California,  whose  life  was  insured  for  a  large 
amount,  was  seriously  hurt.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  his  ever  getting  better;  and  at 
length  one  of  his  friends  wrote  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  company:  "Charley  half  dead;  likee 
half  money.” 

While  the  Union  troops  were  marching 
through  a  Maryland  town  during  Lee’s  iuva 
sion  some  of  the  stragglers  broke  into  a  bakery, 
and  as  one  of  them  issued  forth,  bearing  a  loaf 
of  bread  on  his  bayonet,  an  Irish  soldier  cried 
oht:  "Liftinint!  Liftiuiut!  be  jabers  there 
goes  a  man  wid  the  staff  of  life  on  the  point 
of  death.” 

Freddy  went,  to  Sunday-school.  He  was 
in  the  infant  class.  One  day  his  father  said 
to  him:  "How  is  this,  Freddy?  You  have  been 
going  to  Sunday-school  for  some  time  and 
have  never  yet  brought  home  a  good  ticket. 
1  am  really  ashamed  of  you,”  "Papa,”  said 
the  culprit,  "I — I’ll  bring  home  a  good  ticket 
next  Sunday,  if  I  have  to  hook  it!” 

"What  smell  is  that,  my  dear?”  "Cloves, 
my  love!"  "But  theother  odor?”  "Cinnamon, 


The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pyre-thrum  Cineraritr  folium  blossoms,  grown  by  to 
In  California,  where  "Buhadi”  Is  manufactured  and  canned,  Buhach  la  absolute 
Ilf  non-pottoiuius  and  perfectly  harmless  to  Animal  or  Flant  l Aft 
BUHACH  Is  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSE  BUG.  POTATO- HUGS,  COTTON. 
CURRANT,  aud  CABBAGE  WORMS,  CATERPILLARS,  SLUGS,  AeHIUEs 
ROACHES.  WATER-BUGS,  BEDBUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES.  FLEAS,  MOSQUITOES, 
MOTHS,  aud  lu  fact  all  Insect  pests  of  the  Household,  Klc-ld,  Orchard,  Gurden, 
or  Conservatory. 

“BUHACH— The  only  safe  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES,  CABBAGE,  CURRANT,  ami 

COTTON  WORMS.’’—  C.  V.  Riley,  Washington,  T>,  C. 

“BUH  VOH-An  invaluable  auxiliary  iu  the  warfare  of  our  lusect  pests. ”-J.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Mich. 
“BUHACH— Surprising  In  Its  effect  on  the  most  Impervious  Insects.’’— E.  W  IHlgard,  Univer.  of  California. 
"BUHACH  -A  wonderful  Insecticide  '."-Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  University  of  IPfaconafn. 

"BUHACH— We  do  know  that  ’Buhach’  will  kill  CABBAGE  WORMS  and  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG. ”-Bura 

New-Yorker,  April  25, 1SH5.  * 

Ask  your  Druggist,  Grocer,  or  Seedsman  Tor  R,  and  be  sure  that  our  “Trade  Mark"  covers  the  can  you  get. 
If  Buhach  is  not  for  sale  lu  your  neighborhood,  send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  Send  address  for  circulars, 

mentioning  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  M’F’G.  CO.  (ol  htockton,  California), 

49  Cedar  Htreet,  New  York. 


INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


darling!”  "But  I  smell  something  else!”  "Oh, 
that’s  allspice!”  "But  I’m  certain  I  smell 
something  that  isn’t  spiced  aff  all.”  "That’s 
an  apple  late  just  before  I  came  iu.”  "Well,” 
said  Mrs.  B.,  "if  you’d  only  swallowed  a  ham 
sandwich  and  a  drink  of  brandy  you’d  have 
all  the  ingredients  for  a  good  mince  pie.” 

'Pi'eiccU.wou.s  <5UUcrti$Hig. 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OK  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  RINDER,  and 
JYew  Bundle  Carrier  .lllachnient 


WALTER 


WOOD' 


For  Ensilage  and  Dry  rodder. 

The  heaviest,  strongest,  and  best  Cutters  in 
the  World.  Adapted  all  binds  of  powers,  very 
easy  miming,  ami  have  immense  capacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  in  competition  With 
others  will  fuliv  substantiate  the  above  claims.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circuiat  and  book  on  Ensilage  sent  free. 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

Drawer  A  G.  formerly  of  fulton  *.  v* 


7<y  /XS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIELD 
^  TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

$  Winning  SIGHT  GRAND  Rriatos  I 

y  FOUR  GRAND  PRIZES  CONFIRMEE  IN  1884. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

We  made  aud  sold,  in  1884,  48,31 5  Machines.  The  number  of  Machiues  made  aud  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  iu  1858,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  CO. 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifi  LADIES. 


Greatest,  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
■H fdfvtTg  Orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 

and  ColToea.and  aocnw  a  beanti 
■Siitfliuflfi  full;  old  Band  orMoMtJW  China 

Tea  Set,  <>r  Ham! Homo  Decorated 
Gold  Baud  Mobs  Bose  Dinner  8«t,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particubirn  address 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Annlyticnl  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  auil  Political  Science 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  nud  Letters, 

Chemistry  nud  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  student*  In  Agriculture  Instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  Examinations  begin  at  9  A,  M.  June 
15  and  Sent.  15.  tSS5.  For  the  UNIVERSITY  ReiHSTKR, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  nddiess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y 


Agents 

Wanted. 


6  ACME5 


Best  selling  tool  on 
earth. 


•,*  Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Tes¬ 
timonials  from  is  different  States  and  Territories. 


NASH  &  BROTHER, 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  I  MILLINGTON, 

Harrisburg,  Pit.  |  New  Jersey. 

N.B. — “TILL AG  K  IS  MANURE  and  othek  Essays,” 
sent  free  toportis  who  name  this  paper. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Traction  Engines, 
also  Portable  Aurleultu  al  and  Stationary  Engines 
manufactured  by  WOOD.  TAIIKK  &  MORSE, 
Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PLOW 


RK.tn  THUNK  H.ftrTn. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  'Ihirns 
square  earner  without  harking. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver 
simple  In  construction,  easy  to  Handle,  and  lndispeu 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 


ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY PLOWS  Complete 

STEEL-CHILLED  1  Equipped  with 


COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE 


GENERAL 

PURPOSE 


PLOWS. 

Adjustable  to  any  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  by  _ „  ,  „„ 

BUCHER.  GIBHS  &  CO.,  Canton,  0 


Should  scud  far  our  NEW  r Of 
18S5  CATALOGUE  mallcdrlll 

Boomer  k  Boscliert  Frew  Co.  Syracuse, 


- - 1 

FOR  TWO  OR 

THREE 

HORSES 

ai* 

^try  hPJ4 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
12.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


drank  incessantly.  The  old  hens  were  at 
once  attacked  with  diarrhea,  bat  they  recov¬ 
ered  without  farther  sickness. 

USING  OLD  ZrNC  LABELS. 

S(*tne  time  ago,  it  was  stated  in  these  notes 
that  the  pencil  marks  might  easily  be  remov¬ 
ed  from  old  zinc  labels  by  rubbing  a  little 
dirt  upon  them  with  the  finger,  and  that  they 
might  be  again  written  on  as  before.  This  is 
true  enough,  but  for  some  reason,  the  writing 
soon  disappears.  A  white  zinc  powder  accum¬ 
ulates  upon  the  surface,  obscuring  the  lead 
marks,  and  when  this  is  rubbed  off  the  letters 
can  not  be  distinguished. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  SCAB. 

While  digging  some  potatoes  a  few  days 
ago,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  instances  of 
‘‘scab”  unquestionably  caused  by  a  fungus. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  told  us  that  “scab” 
occurs  iu  their  potatoes  grown  in  soil  whore 
there  are  no  wire-worms  (Julns),  They  have 
described  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease  as  a 


were  strong  and  healthy.  The  heads  were 
long,  averaging  It  breasts  to  a  side  and  for 
the  most  part  fertile.  These  heads  blossomed 
with  the  earliest  of  our  wheats;  the  grain  set 
early,  and  we  indulged  in  hopes  that  they 
would  be  earlier  than  wheat — one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  anticipated  by  the  hybridization; 
the  other  being  hardiness.  But  the  heads 
continued  green  until  after  every  one  of  our 
wheats  fully  ripened,  except  Black-bearded 
Centennial,  and  we  were  then  obliged  to  cut 
them  green,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  their  de¬ 
struction  by  black-birds  and  sparrows.  The 
other  class  of  hybrids,  however,  i,  e.  those 
from  the  fertile  heads,  were  most  of  them 
very  early.  It  was  to  have  been  expected 
that  those  plants  that  most  resembled  rye 
would  have  matured  earliest,  while  those  most 
resembling  wheat  would  have  matured  later. 
The  reverse  appears  to  lie  the  fact. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
rye  wheat  heads  was  again  crossed  with  rye. 


to  place  before  our  readers  before  the  new 
year. 

NEW  PEAS  CONTINUED. 

Alexander's  Smilax,  pareDtage  not  given 
by  O.  H.  Alexander,  the  originator.  Planted 
April  20,  first  picking  July  10.  Mature  irreg¬ 
ularly.  Vines  three  feet  high,  often  two 
stems  from  one  root,  strong  and  healthy  stems 
and  foliage.  Very  prolific.  Pods  in  pairs, 
often  10  seeds  in  a  pod.  Fifty  pods  (fruits) 
weighed  IS  ounces,  contained  350  large  seeds 
which  weighed  eight  ounces.  They  are  slight¬ 
ly  wrinkled ,  retain  a  bright  green  color  after 
being  boiled,  but  the  quality  is  of  the  poorest. 
This  variety  would  be  improved  by  further 
careful  selection. 


BUFF  COCHINS. 


HESE  fine  birds  are  strong 
iff'vU;  favorites  with  many  breeders 
U  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
'i  land,  on  account  of  their  good 
ififli'  size,  hardiness  and  good  lay- 

* AU  in£  qualities.  They  do  well 
w-4^1^-4.  in  our  severe  and  changeable 
v-vv  climate,  the  Brahmas  being 
their  great  rivals  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  They  can  live  where  most  other  breeds 
would  perish.  They  grow  to  a  large  size,  the 
cocks  frequently  weighing  15  pounds.  For 
this  reason  the  chickens  are  valuable,  as  they 
attain  fair  size  at  an  early  age.  The  Cochins 
do  well  in  a  small  space  and  are  remarkably 
tame.  They  have  little  disposition  to  wander 
about,  and  seldom  quarrel.  As  sit¬ 
ters  or  mothers  the  hens  are  without 
an  equal.  They  are  excellent  winter 
layers.  When  the  breed  was  first 
brought  to  F.ugland  —  probably 
about  1917 — they  caused  consider¬ 
able  excitement,  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  breed  of  poultry  has 
ever  caused.  It  was  like  the 
“booms"  that  often  overtake  certain  v 

breeds  of  cattle.  Poultry  people  • 
went  nearly  crazy  over  the  gigan- 
tic  size,  gentleness  and  other  good 
qualities  of  the  newcomers.  Great  .-^T 
prices  were  paid  for  single  saeei- 
mens  and,  to  a  certalu  extent,  the  c 
fever  reached  this  country.  This  • 
tremendous  “puffing”  re-acted  at 
last  and  men  were  found  who  spoke  •• ^ 
against  the  new  breed  as  loudly  as 
its  friends  had  spoken  in  its  favor.  .  ,'J 

Since  the  Cochins  have  been  obliged  »y.  ijb 
to  stand  upon  their  own  merits, 
they  have  steadily  made  friends,  and 
greatly  improved  in  form  and  qual 
ity.  It  is  fair  to  suy  that  the  Cochin 
makes  an  excellent  family  fowl.  ■Sjafl 

While  not  so  prolific  as  some  other 
breeds,  it  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  fair  supply  of  eggs  and  -i;8f  ? 

chickens,  and  to  live  couteuteoly  iu 
small  quarters.  •? 

We  show  at  Fig.  376  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  this  breed,  a  three-year  old  Tgg 
Buff  Cochin  ben,  belonging  to  Mr. 

G.  H.  Proctor,  of  Eugland.  She  .2^ 

has  gained  the  following  prizes: —  ~ 

Crystal  Palace,  1854,  first,  and  cup  ~ 

for  best  Buff  Cocldu  in  the  show; 
Birmingham,  18S4,  first,  and  JE5  5s. 
cup  for  best  Buff  Cochin  in  the 
show;  Edinburgh,  1884,  first.  These 
prizes  make  her  the  most  successful 
Buff  Cochin  of  the  year.  She  is 
very  even  in  color  and  possesses 
capital  Cochin  shape. 


$ural  Western  |l,  *}.  Jam  IJote.ei 


RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS, 


GRAINING  BEFORE  LAMBING. 

It  is  she  almost  universal  opinion, 
probably  because  so  taught  in  the 
...  books  on  this  subject,  that  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  give  the  breeding 
ewes  much,  if  any,  grain  before  they 
have  dropped  their  lambs;  that  grain 
causes  them  to  become  too  fleshy, 
^  making  them  feverish,  and  much 

more  liable  to  suffer  from  milk  fever, 
or  caked  adders..  In  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  experience  we  accepted 
this  as  truth  without  so  much  as  a 
question;  but  we  soon  notiied  that 
EgJjxSt  those  ewes  in  the  best  condition  al- 

iii'v  ways  dropped  the  nicest  lambs;  that 

egg-  their  lambs  were  the  soonest  on  their 
?  feet  helping  themselves,  and  gained 
fKU  the  most  rapidly  afterwards.  These 
!f|=5  facts  led  us,  the  next  year,  to  feed  all 
the  ewes  a  little  more  generously, 
Iff?  giving  daily  a  Kttle  grain  from  the 
time  they  were  well  established  in 
their  quarters;  and  at  lambing  time, 
|||4'  •  our  observations  of  the  previous 
year  were  fully  corroborated.  We 
were  fully  convinced  that  the  fear  of 
IIIS?  injury  from  grain  feeding  to  preg- 
naut  ewes  w&s  without  any  just 
foundation. 

5?  We  no w  commence  the  grain  ration 

just  as  soon  as  the  ewes  are  put  into 
the  pens,  and  if  the  pastures  are  very 
--  short,  or  are  badly  frosted,  before  we 

are  ready  to  house  the  sheep,  the 
grain-feeding  is  commenced  at  once 
in  the  field.  The  grain  consists  of 
corn,  wheat  bran  and  new  process 
oil-meal,  mixed  by  measure,  two  parts 
each  of  corn  and  bran,  and  one  part 
of  oil-meal.  At  first  we  feed  but 
very  little  to  each  sheep;  but 
increase  the  ration  regularly  aud  gradually, 
until  each  gets  enough  to  make  her  thrive 
nicely.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact 
amount  each  should  receive,  because  of  so 
much  difference  in  the  size  of  sheep  and 
also  iu  the  quantity  of  hay,  allotted  to  each, 
aud  its  quality  as  well.  We  also  com¬ 
mence  feeding  some  sort  of  roots  as  soon  as 
po:sible  after  gettiug  the  sheep  properly  sort¬ 
ed,  aud  teed  after  a  short  time  as  much  as  a 
quart  of  fiuely  chopped  roots  to  each  owe 
twice  each  day.  The  first  roots  fed  are 
usually  the  cotnn  in  fiat  English  turnip,  which 
last  into  January,  aud  are  followed  by  man¬ 
golds,  which  we  coutinue  so  long  as  the  sheep 
are  fed,  or  until  they  are  fitted  for  market. 

Our  rnetnod  of  feeding  is  as  follows:  At 
six  o’clock  iu  the  morning,  the  sheep  have 
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blister  which  finally  disappears,  leaving  a  cor¬ 
roded  and  swollen  rim  about  it.  This  was 
just  the  case  with  those  to  which  we  refer. 
A  mold  could  be  seen  over  the  blister,  the 
growth  of  which  seemed  to  absorb  it.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  appearance  is  caused  by  the 
wire-worm  after  the  blister  has  disappeared. 
Evidently  there  are  at  least  two  causes  of 
“scab,”  viz  ,  fungus  aud  wire-worms. 

A  DIR  APPOINTMENT. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  cared  to  fol¬ 
low  the  history  of  our  rye-wheat  hybrids,  will 
remember  that  we  divided  them  into  twodis- 
tiuct  classes,  those  (1)  from  the  nearly  sterile 
plant,  and  (2)  those  from  the  fertile  plants  of 
the  original  cross.  In  the  nearly  sterile  heads, 
we  found  17  shriveled,  small  kernels.  These 
produced  15  plants  the  present  season,  which 


One  kernel  was  the  result,  and  from  this!  a 
plant  bearing  14  heads  was  the  result.  It  re¬ 
sembles  rye  more  thau  wheat, though  still  it  is 
distinct  from  rye.  A  careful  examination 
of  these  14  heads  showed  that  there  were  but 
three  kernels  in  all,  aud  these  are  so  shriveled 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  grow. 

A  further  cross  of  rye  upon  the  rye  wheat 
plauts  was  made  this  season.  Two  heads  were 
operated  upon  and  15  kernels  matured,  which 
will  be  planted  iu  September. 

The  plants  and  heads  raised  trom  seed  of 
the  fertile  rye-wheat  plants  vary  iudetiuitely. 
There  are  probably  at  least  25  distinct  varie¬ 
ties,  which  no  doubt  will  still  further  vary 
next  year. 

We  are  having  careful  drawiugs  made  of 
typical  heads  of  both  classes,  which  we  hope 
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their  racks  filled  with  early-cut  clover  hay. 
At  half  past  seveD,  they  are  fed  their  grain, 
after  eating  which,  the  water  troughs  are 
looked  after,  cleaned,  if  necessary,  and  filled. 
A  t  10  o’clock,  they  are  fed  roots,  after  which 
they  are  left  until  noon,  when  their  racks  are 
all  filled  with  good,  bright,  barn-stored  straw, 
either  wheat,  oat  or  barley  straw  being  used ; 
and  they'pick  this  over  and  eat  wbat  they 
like,  and  the  balance  goes  to  litter  the  pens. 
It  may  be  thought  that  sheep  grained  so  high¬ 
ly  and  fed  all  the  clover  hay  they  care  to  eat, 
would  not  eat  any  straw:  but  we  have  found 
that  the  higher  they  are  grained,  the  more 
straw  they  will  eat,  and  unless  it  is  put  into 
their  racks,  they  will  even  pick  It  up  out  of 
the  yards.  Again  at  three  o’clock,  they  have 
a  feed  of  roots.  At  half  past  four,  they  are 
again  grained,  and  the  troughs  are  filled  with 
water.  Then  the  racks  are  filled  with  good, 
bright  corn  stalks,  and  they  are  left  for  the 
night.  The  corn  stalks  arecontinued  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts,  usually  well  along  into 
January,  after  which  clover  hay  is  fed  twice 
a  day. 

Some  may  object  to  the  number  of  times 
the  sheep  are  fed,  thinking  less  would  answer 
as  well.  We  have  tried  many  experiments, 
varying  the  order  and  number  of  times,  but 
ha  ve  always  settled  back  to  the  above  routine, 
as,  all  things  considered,  the  best  which  we 
could  adopt.  If  we  feed  the  grain  all  in  one 
ration,  they  will  not  eat  enough,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  roots.  Were  it  not  too  much 
trouble,  we  even  think  they  would  do  better 
could  they  be  fed  grain  and  roots  at  some 
time  during  the  night.  Regularity  in  feeding 
is  among  the  most  important  requisites  of 
success  in  raising  winter  lambs.  Irregularity, 
though  only  slight,  is  among  the  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  failure  to  make  any  kind  of 
stock  feeding  profitable .  But  if  dangerous 
with  other  etock,  in  raising  early  lambs  it  is 
fatal.  No  clock  will  keep  better  time  than 
the  sheep’s  stomach,  and  if  the  regular  feed¬ 
ing  time  is  allowed  to  pass,  the  shepherd  will 
be  reminded  of  it  by  such  a  chorus  of  Ba, 
Ba’s  as  will  nearly  deafen  him,  aud  in  15 
minutes  the  sheep  will  fret  off  the  gain  of  a 
whole  day.  We  have  often  passed  through 
the  barns  not  more  than  15  minutes  before 
the  time  for  grain  feeding,  aud  found  the 
sheep  all  lying  down  apparently  half  asleep, 
quietly  “chewing  ihe  cud  of  contentment,” 
and  oblivious  even  of  our  presence.  In  the 
next  15  minutes  every  sheep  would  he  on  its 
feet  and  impatiently  waitirg  for  Its  feed.  So 
sensitive  are  they  that  a  pen  will  become 
frantic  if  they  are  not  fed  in  their  proper  rota¬ 
tion,  aud  there  should  be  no  variation,  from 
time  to  time,  from  a  regular  order. 

FEEDING  AFTER  LAMBING 

should  not  vary  in  any  particular  from  that 
already  described,  except  that,  as  soon  as  the 
ewes  have  got  over  yeaning  and  their  milk 
has  begun  to  come  freely,  and  the  lambs  are 
ready  to  take  it,  the  amount  of  grain  should 
be  gradually  increased  uutil  each  ewe  gets  all 
she  caD  possibly  eat  and  digest.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  she  must  eat  not  only 
enough  to  furnish  the  lamb  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  rich  milk,  but  she  must  add  to  her 
own  weight  from  20  to  40  pouuds  of  meat  and 
fat,  at  the  same  time.  This  she  can  easily  do, 
if  healthy  and  of  the  proper  age ;  but  to  do 
ho,  she  must  have  all  that  she  can  eat  of  the 
richest  foods,  so  mixed  as  to  contain  just  the 
elemeuts  needed  aud  to  be  easily  digested  and 
assimilated.  We  once  had  a  ewe  which 
weighed  in  the  Fall  81  pounds,  that  raised 
twins  which  weighed  respectively  50  and  60 
pounds— makiug  119  pounds— and  gained  86 
pounds  herself.  To  do  this  required— as  suc¬ 
cess  in  winter  lamb  raising  always  requires— 
the  most  generous  supply  of  food  and  the 
best  of  care.  But  no  business  on  the  farm 
will  pay  more  promptly  and  largely  for  these. 


ijeriss  num. 


NOTES  BY  A  STOCKMAN. 


The  public  should  beware.  A  new  boom  is  in 
progress  and  it  hangs  and  swings  about  in  the 
Western  cattle  grassing  business.  This  profit¬ 
able  industry  pays  when  it  is  managed  on 
business  principles;  but,  like  all  other  enter¬ 
prises,  it  is  apt  to  fail  when  run  by  joint  stock 
companies  managed  by  paid  employes.  The 
present  boom  is  for  such  companies,  which  are 
forming  by  the  score,  aud  chiefly  in  Texas. 
On  June  25th,  16  charters  for  cattle  companies 
were  filed  in  the  State  Department,  and  on 
the  30th,  the  officials  were  busy  until  midnight 
filing  charters.  This  is  not  a  healthy  sign  and 
indicates  a  feverish  speculation.  The  haste 
itself  is  a  questionable  proceeding.  In  good 
time  the  newspapers  will  be  flooded  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  stock  for  sale  in  these  com¬ 
panies.  There  are  already  a  large  number 
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of  these  suspicious  concerns  afloat,  and  the 
Rural  Eye-Opener  might  be  turned  in  this 
direction  with  advantage. 

I  The  stock  interest  has  grown  enormously 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  becoming  a 
powerful  factor  in  national  politics,  and  it  is 
this  great  interest  which  is  so  strongly  advo¬ 
cating  the  purchase  of  the  Northern  States 
of  Mexico  as  an  addition  to  our  already  be- 
wilderingly  large  territory.  The  Southern 
cotton  and  sugar  interests  made  great,  efforts 
to  load  the  country  down  with  Cuba;  and 
now  the  live  stock  interest  wants  to  add  a 
great  but.  wholly  undesirable  territory  to  our 
southern  boundary.  Every  conservative 
man,  who  is  interested  in  livestock  and  farm¬ 
ing,  should  be  opposed  to  such  a  scheme  as 
this.  If  the  great  cattle  companies  sigh  for 
more  territory,  let  them  unite  and  club  their 
capital,  raise  the  *300,000,000  needed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  territory,  and  form  a  State  of  their 
own.  The  trouble  in  the  way  is  the  native 
population  who  would  make  exceedingly 
undesirable  citizens,  and  who  are  numerous 
enough  to  overpower  the  new  element  which 
would  go  into  the  territory. 

The  great  cattle  trail  is  now  the  disturbing 
element  of  the  Southwest.  The  dread  of  the 
Texan  cattle  fever  is  the  cause  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  a 
railroad  tor  the  transportation  of  the  stock  or 
the  discovery  of  some  means  of  disinfecting 
the  Texan  cattle  of  the  dangerous  virus.  This 
disease  causes  more  trouble  aud  loss  than  all 
the  imported  diseases  combined. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  generally  suppose 
the  ranch  cattle  interest  to  be  the  leading 
element  in  the  business.  This  is  far  from 
correct.  The  number  of  cattle  kept  on 
farms  in  1880  was  30%  millions,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12%  millions  since  1870,  of  15% 
millions  since  1800,  and  of  18%  millions, 
or  100  per  cent,  since  1850.  This  leaves 
only  less  than  six  million  cattle  upon  ranges 
on  January  1st,  1884.  It  is  an  error  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
In  range  cattle  since  the  recent  excitement 
and  speculation  in  this  direction.  It  is  a 
question  if  the  sales  and  the  losses  have  not 
more  than  made  away  with  the  increase. 
The  ranges  have  been  stocked  with  cattle  from 
every  quarter,  and  a  stream  has  been  flowing 
in  every  direction  to  the  Northwest  to  make 
up  the  great  herds  there.  There  cannot  be 
much  increase  while  this  movement  lasts,  for 
obvious  reasons. 


The  loss  of  cattle  during  1883  by  disease, 
stress  of  weather,  and  starvation  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000,000  head,  equal  to  nearly  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  42,547,807,  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  lor  1884.  These 
losses  are  almost  precisely  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  received  at  Chicago  iu  the  same 
year— viz. ,  1,878,944.  The  value  of  these 
cattle  may  be  taken  at  about  $45,000,000.  Most 
of  these  losses  occurred  in  the  West.  Thirty 
thousand  head  actually  starved  to  death  for 
want  of  food  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  in 
one  county  in  Missouri  alone  2,000  head  per¬ 
ished  from  the  same  cause. 

One  more  note  is  offered  for  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  graziers  not  on  the  Plains, 
and  for  those  on  the  Plains  who  are  caring 
for  their  stock  in  a  reasonably  wise  manner, 
it  is  this:  In  1859  the  value  of  the  meats  pro¬ 
duced  and  marketed  was  $300,000,000;  in  1879 
the  value  had  risen  to  $800,000,000.  Last  year 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  would  be  $1,000,- 
000.000.  The  increase  in  population  alone  is 
sufficient  to  justify  this  estimate.  Moreover, 
the  consumption  of  meat  is  larger  in  America 
by  50  per  cent,  than  it  is  in  what  is  often 
called  “beef-eating  England,”  where  an  aver¬ 
age  of  101  pounds  per  annum  per  head  is  con¬ 
sumed,  while  our  average  is  159  pounds  per 
head.  _ 

All  the  above  facts  are  full  of  interest  for 
farmers  aud  farm  graziers.  The  price  of 
meat  is  steadily  advancing.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  great  cattle  coiupauies  had 
largely  added  to  the  production  of  cattle;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  actually  decreased 
the  available  suppily.  In  haste  to  make 
money,  too,  the  ranchmen  are  getting  rid  of 
their  cows  as  fast  as  possible  and  are  keeping 
steers.  This  is  clearly  a  suicidal  policy,  but 
it  is  a  fact,  aud  that  cows  are  lower  thuu 
steers  proves  it.  All  these  things  show  how 
farmers  muy  profitably  turn  their  attention 
to  rearing  cattle,  growing  feeding  crops,  pur¬ 
chasing  concentrated  food,  aud  making  as 
much  beef  on  their  farms  as  they  possibly 
can.  They  can  compete  favorably  with  the 
ranchmen,  for  they  have  everything  In  their 
favor.  _ 

But  competition  will  be  close,  and  so  much 
the  better.  The  more  clear-headed  stock- 
i  men  in  the  West  are  already  building  stables, 


and  procuring  fodder  for  W inter.  One  known 
to  me  kept  450  head  under  shelter  last  Winter 
with  the  loss  of  two  head  only,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  another  ranch  has  contracted  in 
New  Orleans  for  10  car  loads  of  cotton-seed 
meal  for  next  Winter’s  feeding.  Farm  graz 
iers  and  stockmen  may  take  a  lesson  from 
these  facts.  _ 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  of  the  Rural  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  weights  of  Merino  sheep  given  in 
a  reply  to  a  query,  quite  disbelieving  that  a 
Merino  ewe  could  weigh  more  than  70  to  80 
pounds.  1  have  mentioned  in  previous  Notes 
that  several  Rambouillet  Merino  rams  had 
been  imported  into  Texas  from  France  for 
improving  the  native  Merinos.  Here  i»  the 
result  already.  Some  of  the  produce  of  these 
rams  weighed,  this  Spring,  after  shearing, 
179  to  220  pounds,  and  they  were  in  only  fair 
store  order.  If  fat.  the  sheep  would  have 
carried  25  pounds  more  with  ease.  This 
French  Merino  makes  the  finest  kind  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  gives  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  4%  inches 
long. _ _ 
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FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  ONTARIO  COUN¬ 
TY,  NEW  YORK. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

Sandy  and  clayey  soils  for  strawberries:  su¬ 
perior  advantages  of  the  former.  Favorite 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
Evils  in  haring  strawberries  too  close  in 
matted,  rows,  notation  of  crops  with 
strawberries.  Best  comparative  results 
from  small  plantations.  Force  of  example 
in  fruit  growing.  Outlay  and  income  in 
strawberry  culture, 

I  recently  visited  the  fruit  farm  of  Robert 
Johnson  of  Ontario  County.  His  farm  is  a 
lovely  tract  of  laud  generally  saudy,  some  of 
it  imperfectly  drained,  lying  in  an  attractive 
country.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  well  known  fruit 
grower  and  propagator,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  his  methods  of  fruit  culture.  While  be 
is  cultivating  several  hundred  acres  in  fruit, 

I  found  he  was  cramped  for  room  iu  which  to 
place  his  novelties,  as  are  most  fruit  growers 
who  have  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

He  first  showed  me  a  small  plantation  of  the 
Nemaha  black  cap  raspberries,  which  he  had 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  intending  to 
take  out  every  other  row  this  coming  season. 

I  found  most  of  his  raspberries  planted  in  this 
way,  his  object  being  to  secure  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  plants  by  close  planting  the  first 
season,  after  which  every  alternate  row  Is 
taken  out.  He  plants  quite  closely  in  the  row, 
not  over  two  feet  apart.  He  reports  that 
having  both  sand  and  clayey  loam  on  his 
place,  he  finds  that  the  clayey  soil  gives  the 
largest  crops  and  the  finest  specimens.  While 
the  sandy  soil  is  much  more  easily  cultivated, 
it  requires  more  manure,  and  does  not  yield 
as  much,  but  he  can  grow  fruits  at  less  expense 
on  the  sandy  soil  than  on  the  clayey  loam. 
This  was  a  question  of  considerable  interest  to 
me,  as  our  place  is  composed  entirely  of  clay¬ 
ey  loam,  and  1  was  anxious  to  learn  the  com¬ 
parative  expense  of  growing  small  fruits  on 
loam  or  sand.  The  clayey  soil  requires  timely 
cultivation  after  heavy  rains,  or  it  becomes 
so  compact  or  hardened  the  plants  will  not 
succeed.  Sandy  soil  can  be  cultivated  when¬ 
ever  a  convenient  season  arrives.  Again,  the 
clayey  soil  must  be  cultivated  at  intervals 
whether  there  are  weeds  or  not,  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition ;  but  the  main  object 
of  cultivating  saudy  soil  is  to  exterminate 
weeds  when  they  appear.  A  man  will  hoe  at 
least  one-third  more  plants  on  saudy  ground 
than  on  clayey  soil,  even  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the 
extra  expense  of  keeping  sand  enriched,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  small  fruits  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  on  sandy  soil  than  on 
strong  clayey  loam;  but  not  having  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  sand,  1  am  not  able  to 
state  positively.  Plantations  are  more  endur¬ 
ing  on  clayey  loam  than  on  sand. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  me  hiB  beds  of  straw¬ 
berries  planted  very  late,  and  his  beds  of 
raspberries,  all  giving  evidence  that  plants 
obtain  a  foot-bold  on  sandy  soil  quicker  than 
on  clayey  loam,  and  are  much  more  easily 
transplanted.  If  planted  too  deep  on  clayey 
soil,  the  plunt*  smother  or  rot;  but  on  sandy 
soil  the  air  gains  access  if  they  are  deep,  ami 
the  plants  thrive;  nine-tenths  of  the  small 
fruits  grown  In  this  country  grow  in  sandy 
soil,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  easily  cul¬ 
tivated.  There  are,  however,  those  who  favor 
heavy  lands,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  one  who 
would  select  a  very  bard,  tenacious  clay  for 
the  propagation  of  plants,  as  sandy  soil  is 
much  preferable.  Root  cuttings  of  black¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  grapes,  or  currants  strike 
root  much  more  rapidly  in  saudy  soil  than  in 
clayey.  Sandy  soil  is  not  naturally  inclined 


to  grass,  while  in  clay  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  spring  up  as  fast  as  the  hoe  removes 
them. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  farm  is  laid  out  in  large  fields, 
often  20  or  50  acres,  or  larger,  with  frequent 
drive- ways  leading  through  them.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  the  rows  to  be  of  only 
moderate  length.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have 
rows  of  fruits  of  good  length,  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  have  them  too  long,  for  the  reason 
that  in  planting  numerous  varieties  you  often 
have  very  narrow  beds,  and  if  the  rows  are 
too  long,  it  is  not  so  convenient  iu  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Mr.  Johnson’s  plantations  are 
iu  a  flourishing  condition  with  no  indications 
of  insects  or  disease.  It  is  remarkable  that 
small  fruits  are  so  exempt  from  iusects  and 
disease,  when  other  crops  arc  so  seriously 
attacked. 

A  fruit  grower  has  criticised  my  statement 
in  the  Rural  that  the  Gregg  is  not  hardy. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  plantation  of  Gregg  was  a  total 
wreck  on  account  of  injury  by  frosts  the  past 
Winter.  There  was  not  fruit  enough  on  the 
canes  to  pay  for  picking.  It  was  the  worst 
case  of  winter- killing  of  blackcaps  that.  I  have 
seen,  and  was  largely  owing  to  the  undraiued 
condition  of  the  land,  although  no  water  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  surface.  Shaffer’s,  Tyler,  Sou- 
hegan  and  Ohio  were  in  good  condition  near 
by.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  Tyler  and 
Soubegan  seemed  to  thrive  better,  if  any¬ 
thing,  on  wettish  laud  than  on  dry.  I  noticed 
that  on  old  beds  of  sx.ra  wherries  no  hoe  or  cul¬ 
tivator  had  been  at  work  this  season.  I  asked 
Mr.  Johnson  if  he  thought  the  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  could  not  have  been  increased  by  run¬ 
ning  a  cultivator  between  the  rows  previous 
to  fruiting.  He  said  that  he  was  sure  the  crop 
could  have  been  increased.  He  has  had  the 
matter  thoroughly  tested  in  previous  years. 
Plantations  side  by  side  were  cultivated,  and 
left  uncultivated,  and  that  part  which  was 
cultivated  yielded  a  much  larger  crop,  and 
the  fruit  was  of  a  superior  quality,  yet  mauy 
hold  that  no  cultivation  should  be  given  in 
the  fruiting  season. 

I  found  large  fields  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Kittatinuy  Blackberries  plowed  under, numer¬ 
ous  roots  protruding  through  the  soil  in  every 
direction.  Mr.  Jobnsou  informed  me  that 
these  varieties  were  no  longer  profitable  with 
him.  The  more  hardy  varieties,  such  as  the 
Suyder,  Taylor’s  Prolific  and  Western  Tri¬ 
umph,  being  far  more  profitable.  The  Hau- 
sell  Red  Raspberry,  Cuthbert,  Shaffer’s  aud 
the  Marlboro  were  the  favorites.  The  Tyler, 
Souhegau,  Ohio  aud  Gregg  were  the  favorite 
blackcaps  as  far  as  tested.  He  had  a  number 
of  newer  varieties  which  he  was  uot  prepared 
to  speak  of  at  present.  The  plantations  of 
strawberries  were  mostly  Manchester,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Crescent,  James  Vick  and  Wilson,  with 
many  other  varieties  that  were  new.  The 
new  varieties  that  were  being  tested  seemed 
to  be  very  promising.  Mr.  Johnson  lives  near 
a  village  of  perhaps  1,000  inhabitants,  aud  he 
markets  a  considerable  portion  of  all  these 
fruits  in  this  small  town  and  the  surrounding 
community.  As  I  rode  out  afterwards  and 
saw  the  numerous  fruit  farms  iu  his  vicinity, 

I  remarked  that  it  did  uot  seem  possible  that 
he  and  his  neighbors  could  find  a  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  their  fruits,  but  lie  assured  me  that 
there  had  been  very  few  shipments  of  fruit 
from  their  locality,  it  having  been  sold  almost 
entirely  to  the  near-by  markets.  The  con¬ 
sumption  seemed  to  advance  iu  proportion  to 
the  increased  acreage  of  fruits  planted. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Johnson  invited  me  to 
ride  with  him  to  the  neighboring  fruit  farms. 
The  country  became  very  rolling  as  we  left 
his  place,  and  was  us  beautiful  as  the  most 
critical  could  desire,  und  everywhere  there 
was  a  full  promise  of  the  coming  harvest. 
We  first  stopped  at  the  fruit  farm  of  J. 
W.  Gilbert,  who  was  formerly  the  fore¬ 
man  in  our  packing  house.  He  has  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  about  eight  acres,  mostly 
planted  to  Ohio  Black  caps.  About  one-half 
acre  was  planted  to  Jersey  Queen,  Cresceut, 
Jam  os  Vick,  Manchester,  Kentucky,  and 
Downing  Strawberries.  These  were  grown 
in  matted  rows,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
take  root  too  closely  in  the  row .  Usually  the 
cultivator.  In  passing  up  anrl  down,  draws 
the  runners  so  closely  together  that  the  plants, 
being  set  too  closely,  cannot  yield  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  1  presume  Mr.  Gilbert  did  considerable 
work  by  hand,  spreading  the  runnel’s  out  so 
they  could  spread  over  a  large  surface.  In 
this  way  there  was  a  space  of  from  four  to 
six  inches  between  the  plants,  aud  they  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  develop  the  finest  fruit 
1  cannot  remember  seeing  matted  rows  where 
they  were  so  promising,  j  consider  it  desir¬ 
able,  in  growing  strawberries  iu  matted  rows, 
to  place  the  rows  far  apart,  and  to  encourage 
the  runners  to  spread  widely  apart,  and  uot 
set  too  closely.  Such  varieties  as  Crescent, 
Capt.  Jack,  James  Vick  and  Wilson,  that 
make  plants  rapidly,  are  invariably  set  too 
closely  for  the  best  results.  If  the  cultivator 
is  used,  dragging  the  runners  together,  it  is 
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absurd  to  expect  the  strawberry  plants  t° 
give  a  line  crop  and  large  berries,  as  they  are 
crowded  as  closely  to  their  neighbors  as  spears 
of  Timothy  in  the  meadow.  Mr.  Gilbert 
assured  tne  that  he  was  making  his  small  farm 
pay  exceedingly  well,  and  that  he  was  doing 
much  better  than  he  could  do  by  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  with  others. 

We  next  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Smith,  who  also  grows  the  Ohio  Raspberry 
almost  exclusively,  considering  it  the  most  en¬ 
during  and  productive.  His  plantation  shows 
the  effect  of  high  cultivation,  and  was  among 
the  finest  that  1  have  seen,  He  permits  his 
strawberries  to  bear  the  second  season,  after 
which  he  plows  them  under,  preferring  not  to 
plant  strawberries  successively  on  the  same 
grouud,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more 
liable  to  injury  by  insects,  aud  that  they  ex¬ 
haust  certain  properties  in  the  soil  that  can¬ 
not  be  easily  replaced.  After  a  few  years  they 
may  be  planted  agai u  in  the  same  place  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Mr.  Smith  was  putting  up  an 
American  Evaporator,  there  being  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  evaporators  during  the  raspberry 
season,  all  the  small  growers  iu  the  vicinity 
disposing  of  their  blackcaps  by  evaporation. 

We  next  drove  out,  in  a  round  about  way, 
to  Palmyra,  and  the  numerous  fruit  farms  iu 
that  vicinity.  The  land  here  is  more  hilly, 
aud  more  gravelly  and  stony,  evidently  quite 
early  soil.  We  next  drove  over  the  hills  to 
the  farm  of  Joseph  Gilbert,  a  young  tnau  who 
gives  thorough  culture  aud  secures  fine  crops. 
Here  also  the  Ohio  was  the  favorite  among 
the  blackcap  raspberries,  and  the  Crescent, 
Wilson  and  Downing  among  the  strawberries. 
I  did  not  see  any  one  growing  grapes,  it  being 
too  far  from  the  lakes  to  be  profitable.  I 
could  not  help  noticing,  in  visiting  these  differ¬ 
ent  farms,  that  the  men  who  had  an  acre  or 
less  of  strawberries,  usually  reaped  the  largest 
rewards  us  compared  with  the  extent  of  their 
efforts.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  select  the  choicest  ground,  make  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  and  give  it  the  best,  culture 
and  protection;  whereas  large  cultivators  are 
compelled  to  take  average  land,  usually  fer¬ 
tilizing  it  sparingly,  and  cultivating  it  ns  they 
may  be  able  in  view  of  their  other  engage¬ 
ments,  and  the  result  is  uot  as  satisfactory. 
Aside  from  this,  the  n  an  with  the  small  piece 
of  ground  generally  does  his  own  pickiug,  and 
all  he  gets  is  for  his  own  pocket. 

I  have  noticed, every  where  I  have  traveled, 
that  while  it  is  exceedingly  dillicult  to  get  an 
individual  started  iu  fruit-growing  alone  by 
himself,  where  fruit-growing  is  not  common, 
it  is  invariably  the  cose  that  after  one  person 
does  begin  fruit  growing,  others  very  soon 
follow,  after  they  learn  how  profitable  it  has 
proved.  This  condition  of  things  sometimes 
leads  to  a  surplus  of  fruits  in  some  localities; 
but  this  is  not  so  serious  a  drawback  as  one 
might  imagine.  As  L  have  intimated,  the 
fruit  can  be  sold  in  competition  at  moderate 
prices.  The  community  soon  learn  to  eat 
more  fruits  aud  a  larger  amount  is  consumed 
annually  than  at  the  beginning. 

Fruit  growers  about  New  York  City  often 
sell  their  strawberries  for  25  cent9  per  quart. 
A  large  fruit  grower  recently  said  to  me 
that  it  cost  him  0%  cents  per  quart  to  grow 
his  strawberries,  pick  them  and  place  them  in 
the  markets.  Now  fruit-growers  iu  this 
section  of  the  country  would  uot  think  they 
were  doing  very  poorly  if  they  could  contract 
their  cutiro  crop  for  cents  in  advance. 
This  shows  the  result  of  competition  in  lessen¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  production. 


A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  PURDY. 

I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  your  statement 
as  to  the  old  Imperial  and  Crimson  Beauty 
being  the  same.  They  are  as  distinct  on  my 
grounds  as  ore  the  Turner  and  Franconia. 
The  Crimson  Beauty  is  a  bright  crimson,  per¬ 
fect  in  shape,  while  the  Imperial  is  dark 
crimson  aud  very  imperfect. 

Remarks. — We  beg  to  suy  to  Mr.  Purdy 
that  we  have  not  stated  that  they  are  the 
same;  but  we  do  say  that  plants  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  K.  J  .  ilolutau,  of  Leavenworth,  Kausus, 
as  Imperial,  are  the  same  as  those  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  l’urdy  as  Crimson  Beauty, 
This  is  all  we  know  or  pretend  to  know  about 
the  matter. — Eds. 
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THE  PATRON’S  FAVORITE  APPLE. 

This  is  a  slightly  irregular,  conical  apple; 
of  medium  size,  tapering  to  the  calyx  end,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  377.  Stem  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long.sleuder,  sligbily  curved,  and  inserted 
in  a  small,  regular  cavity,  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep,  which  is  completely  covered 
with  a  slight  coat  of  russet.  Calyx  small, 
tipen  aud  in  a  very  shallow  basiu.  Color,  a 
beautiful  greenish,  waxy  yellow,  moderately 
covered  with  fuiut  yellow  dots;  on  the  sunny 


side  more  or  less  covered  with  an  uneven 
shading  of  faint  carmine  red,  running  to 
very  deep  red  in  places,  splashed  with  brighter 
streaks.  A  cross-section  is  shown  at  Fig.  378, 
Core  rather  large,  quite  open;  seeds  very 
small.  Flesh  creamy-white,  teuder,  juicy, 
mild,  sub  acid,  pleasant  but  not  high -flavored. 
Skin  a  little  tough.  Its  season  is  from  Octo¬ 
ber  to  January.  This  is  a  very  handsome 
apple  and  will  be  a  very  taking  one  in  the 
market. 

It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Sherman  Kim¬ 
berly.  Goshen,  Litchfield  County, Connecticut, 
on  whose  ground  the  original  tree  still  stands. 
Mr.  K.  states  that  the  tree  was  nearly  ruined 
by  borers  before  he  discovered  the  merits  of 
the  fruit.  He  then  multiplied  it  by  grafting. 
The  grafted  trees  are  now  bearing  good  and 


satisfactory  crops.  Tree,  a  thrifty  grower 
aud  good  bearer. 


TOP-GRAFTING  THE  APPLE. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BODD. 

At  our  horticultural  meetings  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  since  the  first  gathering  of  the  old 
Northwestern  Association,  the  question  of 
relative  hardiness,  longevity  and  bearing  of 
perfect  fruit  of  root-grafted  trees  and  of  trees 
top  worked  on  hardy  stocks,  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con. 

The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  past  three 
Winters,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  thousands  of  orchards  where  root-grafted 
and  top  worked  trees  of  the  same  variety 
have  been  tested,  makes  this  a  specially  favor¬ 
able  time  for  forming  correct  conclusions. 
During  the  past  two  weeks  the  writer  has 


been  studying  this  aud  other  questions  of  im¬ 
portance  to  our  future  success  iu  orchat  ding,  | 
on  the  grounds  of  our  most  experienced  fruit 
growers  in  the  northern  half  of  Iowa  and 
Illiuois,  and  in  Central  ami  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  conclusions  reached  may  be  briefly 
formulated  as  follows: 

1.  In  sections  where  very  hHrdy  varieties, 
such  as  St.  Lawrence,  Wolf  River,  Fameuse, 
Gros  Pomier,  Plumb’s  Cider  aud  Walbridge, 
have  been  killed  or  crippled  by  stem  injury, 
they  are  sound  aud  beariug  fruit  wheu  top- 
worked  on  Duchess  or  Whitney’s  No.  fill. 

fi.  In  sections  where  less  hardy  sorts  than 
the  above  have  been  growu,  such  as  Utter’s 
Red,  Willow,  Pewaukee  and  Grimes’s  Golden, 
we  now  find  root  grafted  trees  dead  or  dying, 
while  the  same  sorts  on  hardy  stocks  are  per¬ 
fect. 

3.  Iu  still  more  favorable  sections  we  find 
the  same  difference  in  the  present  condition 
of  tree  with  Jonathan,  Dominie,  Ben  Davis, 
etc.,  when  root  or  top-grafted.  Iu  all  these 
cases  the  additional  hardiness  seems  to  depend 


on  the  more  perfect  ripening  of  the  cell  wood 
of  the  cambium  layer  of  the  stock,  and,  to 
some  extent,  on  the  more  perfect  maturity 
of  the  wood  of  the  graft  on  early- maturing 
stocks.  But  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  we  must  not  expect  too  much  gain  in 
hardiness  from  any  possible  selection  of  stock. 
In  all  cases  the  varieties  named  under  sections 
2.  and  3.,  have  failed  when  top- worked  in 
parts  where  Plumb’s  Cider  and  Walbridge 
frequently  fail  in  the  stems  where  root- grafted. 
As  a  Northern  member  expresses  it,  “Top¬ 
working  may  increase  hardiness  20  per  cent.; 
but  to  grow  the  Jonathan  north  it  must  have 
its  ability  to  endure  low  temperuture  in¬ 
creased  100  percent.” 

The  observations  of  the  present  year  coin¬ 
cide  with  those  of  previous  test  seasons,  but 


are  more  satisfactory  and  convincing,  as  we 
now  have  a  greater  number  of  orchards,  where 
experiments  iu  top-working  have  been  carried 
on,  than  in  1882-8,  or  any  other  test  year  of 
our  horticultural  history.  A  few  of  our  North¬ 
ern  nurserymen  have  commenced  top-working 
Duchess  and  Whitney  stocks  in  nursery.  Mr. 
Cotta,  of  Lanark,  Ill.,  finds  that  such  trees 
can  lie  grown  with  profit  at  double  the  usual 
price  of  root-grafts.  The  slight  original  cost 
of  trees  should  not  lessen  the  setting  of  family 
orchards,  while  those  wishing  to  start  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  can  secure  at.  the  nurseries, 
or  grow  for  their  own  use,  the  hardy  stocks 
and  top-work  them  the  next  Spring  after  set¬ 
ting  them  in  the  orchard.  At  the  “Far 
North,”  where  even  the  Wealthy  has  failed 
the  past  Winter,  and  the  Duchess  has  been 
severely  injured,  the  extended  culture  of  the 
apple  may  be  safely  undertaken  by  top-work¬ 


ing  the  latter  sorts,  aud  a  baker’s  dozen  of  the 
I  best  sorts  of  Central  Russia  on  the  Hibernal 
or  Anis.  I  will  merely  add,  at  this  time,  that 
success  in  apple  growing  in  Central  aud  East¬ 
ern  Russia  depends  largely  on  the  universal 
practice  of  top-working  on  the  wild  apple  in¬ 
digenous  to  all  purls  of  the  great  East  Plain. 

Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

- *-*-• - — 

THE  PLUM  WEEVIL  BLEMISH. 

W.  L.  DKVEREAUX. 

* 

A  very  conspicuous  and,  in  many  orchards, 
the  most  numerous  aud  damaging  blemishes 
are  caused  by  the  plum  curculio  or  weevil 
(Conotrachelus  uen  uphar) . 

I  have  counted  on  a  single  apple  48  blemishes 
caused  by  as  many  punctures,  every  thrust 
producing  a  flaw.  Very  nearly  all  kuotty, 
ill-shaped  apples  not  bearing  signs  of  the 
fungus,  are  caused  by  this  insect.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  blemishes  iu  the 
pear,  as  seen  in  the  abundance  of  knotty, 
irregular-shaped  specimens.  These  malfor¬ 


mations  consist  chiefly  of  scattered  depres¬ 
sions,  often  as  deep  and  broad  at  the  outer 
circumference  as  the  stem  cavity  of  an  apple; 
at  the  lowest  point  in  the  center  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  is  seen  the  faint  scar  of  the  puncture 
(see  Fig.  382,  a).  Angoulfinie  suffers  more,  per- 
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haps,  than  any  other;  the  pest  affects,  how¬ 
ever,  all  late  fall  varieties.  The  Kieffer  is 
much  subject  to  it,  and  one  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lished  cuts  of  this  pear  represented  one  of 
these  weevil-induced  depressions.  In  earlier 
varieties  the  puncture  of  the  weevil  does  not 
always  give  rise  to  malformation  of  the  fruit. 
All  gnarls  and  distortions  in  qninces  are 
caused  by  the  same  insect,  as  is  seen  by  the 
peculiarly  shaped  scar  at  the  initial  point  of 
the  depression.  The  quince  curculio,  or 
weevil,  a  different  snout  beetle,  does  attack 
the  quince,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
very  few  blemishes  arise  from  its  attacks. 
The  fruit  of  the  Japan  Quince  presents  the 
most  pronounced  distortion  of  any,  although 
such  a  tough,  hard,  and  never-ripening  fruit. 

The  crescent-shaped  slit  in  front  of  the 
puncture  in  which  the  egg  has  been  deposited, 
has  been  made  by  the  beak  of  the  beetle,  aud 
though  this  is  slender  and  cylindrical  iu  shape, 
it  makes  a  crescent  gouge  by  beiDg  carried 
pack  aud  forth  iu  the  cut,  by  the  swaying  of 
the  head  from  side  to  side;  the  crooked  form 
of  the  beak  is  suited  to  cut  underneath,  thus 
forming  a  lip.  under  which  the  egg  can  al¬ 
ways  be  found.  The  egg  i s  oblong-  oval,  white, 
translucent,  and  can  be  readily  seen  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Tbe  weevil  begins  its  war  on  the  fruit  very 
soon  after  it  is  out  of  the  blossom,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  July.  The  injury  to  the  fruit 
caused  by  the  larvae  from  the  eggs  during  the 
first  month,  usually  destroys  the  fruit,  causing 
It  to  drop  off;  later  attacks  are  more  likely  to 
cause  blemishes  and  distortions  than  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  fruit. 

The  pest  sometimes  attacks  the  apple  also; 
bat  it  is  only  in  the  early  stage  of  this  fruit 
that  the  larvaa  can  exist  and  attaiu  any  con¬ 
siderable  growth.  The  larvie.  as  soon  as 
hatched,  bore  straight  to  the  core,  and  the 
young  apple  soon  shrivels  aDd  falls,  or,  as 
sometimes  happens,  remains  on  the  tree  until 
dried  as  hard  as  wood.  After  the  apple  has 
attained  more  size  (late  in  June),  especially  in 
the  case  of  winter  fruit,  the  newly  hatched 
larvae  cannot  resist  the  growth  of  the  fruit, 
the  tlesh  of  which  quickly  crowds  in  on  their 
borrows,  causing  them  to  perish  before 
reaching  the  core.  The  tracing  of  the  bur¬ 
row  is  very  often  seen  iu  the  matured  fruit, 
and  its  course  can  be  followed  by  the  green, 
knotty  streak  extending  from  the  surface 
scar,  or  blemish,  through  the  pulp  towards 
the  core.  Frequently  a  gummy  exudation 
appears  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  borrow. 
Whether  this  is  from  the  remains  of  the  dead 
larva  and  larval  excretion,  J  have  no  clear 
proof.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  no 
guui  Is  produced  at  punctures  where  no  eggs 
were  laid,  but  it  is  possible  that  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  will  show  that  the  gummy  matter 
may  bo  formed  where  the  larval  has  uot 
died,  as  it  does  in  the  plum ;  still  the  gum 
cannot  be  considered  of  like  nature  with  eer- 
asine  so  closely  associated  with  pruneaceous, 
but  entirely  absent  from  pomaceous  fruits. 

In  most  cases  in  advanced  fruit  the  larva 
does  not  enter  the  tiesli  of  the  apple  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  does  not  appear  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  core  of  an  apple  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  but  remains  in  a  shallow  pit. 
If  the  fruit  is  an  early  oue,  like  the  Harvest 
Apple  and  Tyson  Fear,  it  succeeds  in  living 
by  inducing  a  permature  ripening  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  pulp.  If  a  variety  ripening  in  the 
Fail  or  Winter,  the  larva  does  uot  succeed  in 
causing  any  injury  to  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  hence,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  it  dies.  From  this  last  circumstance 
comes  another  distinct  blemish— the  thin  skin 
over  the  empty  pit  soon  dries  up,  and  though 
previously  the  puncture  had  partially  healed 
over  except  a  slight  pin-hole,  the  skin  now 
becomes  discolored,  aud  indurated,  and  if 
the  cavity  beneath  is  large,  the  hardened 
skin  above  the  pin  hole  decays  and  shrinks  up, 
leaving  an  irregular  opening,  or,  more  often, 
a  very  even,  circular  hole,  bordered  with  black 
and  pink-colored  peel  (Fig.  382  b).) 

Another  common  blemish  is  a  true  cicatrice, 
or  entirely  healed  russety  scar.  This  form 


Patron’s  Favorite.  Half  Section.  Fig.  378. 


flowers,  borne  so  lavishly  in  June,  remind  us 
of  a  heavy  shower  of  snow.  The  C.  Amurense 
is  a  newer  and  rarer  tree  by  far,  and  later- 
blooming  by  some  four  weeks.  Recently  it 
has  gained  a  little  prominence  as  a  garden 
flowering  tree,  but  I  should  say  undeservedly. 
It  is  in  bloom  with  us  now,  and  last  week  I 
saw  a  good  many  trees  of  it  iu  bloom  around 
Boston.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  panicled 
racemes  and  of  a  dirty  or  purplish- white  color , 
and  without  any  of  the  elegance  or  beauty 
peculiar  to  those  of  our  Yellow  Wood.  But 
the  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  and  blossoms  while 
quite  young,  say  three  feet  high. 

*** 

Spir iE as. — What  I  used  to  know  as  S.  cal¬ 
losa,  I  found  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the 
other  day,  labeled  8.  Japonica,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  S.  callosa  alba  aud  8,  c.  Fortunei, 
are  henceforth  to  be  identified  as  forms  of  S. 
Japonica.  The  elegant  Bpirma  arieefolia  was 
named  Spirma  discolor  var  arimfolia,  and 
what  I  have  always  known  as  Reeves’s  Spiraea 
(S.  Reevesiana),  was  christened  Spiraea  Can- 
toneusis.  But  when  it  came  to  the  multitude 
of  Spiraeas  in  the  way  of  S.  tomentosa  and  S. 
salicifolia,  t  ceased  to  notice  their  names. 

*** 

The  Yellow-leaved  Spir  ea  has  never 
found  much  favor  in  my  eyes  (although  I 
have  grown  it  for  several  years),  because  of 
its  awkward  form,  but  this  season  it  is  behav¬ 
ing  pretty  well  ;  its  loaves  are  deep  green, 
pretty,  clean  and  numerous;  its  habit  is  bush¬ 
ier  than  before,  thanks  to  my  knife,  aud  since 
the  10th  of  July  its  branchy  shoots  are  termin¬ 
ated  by  panicles  of  somewhat  pretty,  but  not 
at  all  conspicuous,  white  flowers.  It  is  more 
of  a  curiosity  than  an  ornament.  It  is  hardy 
enough,  I  think. 

*** 

Mountain  Laurel  (Kalima  latifolia).— A 
year  ago  last  October  Mr.  Dawson,  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  dug  up  some  hundreds  of 
little  plants — six  inches  high  or  thereabout— 
of  these  in  their  native  woods,  brought  them 
home  and  planted  them  thickly  in  nursery  rows 
in  a  sheltered  plot.  They  have  done  well,  and 
now  are  nice  little  bushy  plants,  about  10 
inches  high.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
wildings  to  take  kindly  to  garden  culture,  and 
we  often  fail  entirely  with  them,  and  mostly 
because  we  secure  too  big  plants  or  do  not  cut 
them  back  enough.  It  is  with  the  Mountain 
Laurel  as  it  is  with  rhododendrons  and  most 
other  ericaceons  plants— if  we  get  wild  plants 
we  should  select  very  small,  young  seedlings 
and  from  rather  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  ground 
rather  than  moist,  mossy  earth.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  although  ruuny  of  our  woods  and 
mountains  teem  withMouutain  Laurels, andro- 
medas  and  rhododendrons,  these  are  among 
the  dearest  shrubs  in  cultivation,  and  simply 
because  of  the  difficulty  iu  getting  up  a  stock 
of  salable  plants  of  them.  1  know  a  nursery¬ 
man  in  Massachusetts  who  buys  his  young 
Kalmias  in  England  aild  grows  them  on  for  a 
year  or  two  before  he  sells  them.  He  tells  me 
he  can  get  up  a  stock  of  salable  plants  bettei^ 
cheaper  and  quicker  in  this  way  than  by 
bothering  with  wild  plants,  big  or  little. 

*** 

Nicotiana  affinis.  —  Horticola,  p.  479, 
asks  me  if  I  ever  had  any  seedlings  of  this 
lovely  flower,  that  had  lost  their  fragrance  or 
whose  flowers  assumed  u  purplish  tinge.  No, 
never.  Some  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  about 
25  or  80  distinct  kinds  of  tobacco  plants,  most¬ 
ly  species,  from  the  miserable  green- flowered, 
weed}’  kinds  to  the  massive  aud  showy  rose- 
colored  sorts,  all  near  together,  aud  saved  my 
own  seeds,  but  so  far  as  N.  atiinis  was  con¬ 
cerned,  1  never  perceived  any  inclination  to 
“roguery/'  nor,  although  I  sent  a  good  deal  of 
seed  of  it  to  Europe,  have  1  heard  from  there 
of  anything  other  than  the  normal  form.  But 
don’t  the  potato  bugs  just  love  it  1  How  de¬ 
lightful  it  is  to  walk  out  (n  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  when  this  affinis  tobacco 
and  evening  primroses  are  at  their  brightest, 
aud  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  with  the  breath 
of  the  Nicotiana  affinis,  sweet  peas,  migno¬ 
nette,  stocks  and  heliotrope  1 

*** 

Rosa  ruoosa.— Mr.  Parnell  reports  that 
his  large  plant  of  this  has  been  killed  in  the 
ground.  At  Andover  in  Massachusetts  I  know 
that  this  rose  has  survived,  and  apparently 
without  injury,  a  temperature  of  25“  to  80° 
below  zero.  But  I  have  often  ohserved  in  this 
and  other  roses,  Oak  leaved  Hydraugeas,  priv¬ 
ets,  and  many  other  shrubs,  a  tendency  to  die 
off  in  whole  or  part,  which  is  as  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  iu  Summer  as  Winter.  Altogether,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  Rosa  rugosa  as  perfectly  hardy 
here.  With  us  it  was  the  earliest  garden  rose 
to  bloom,  but  it  was  superseded,  by  some  nine 
days,  by  Rosa  alpiua  vnr  glaudulosa,  which  is 
a  gem  of  a  single  foreign  wild  rose.  But, 
apart  from  Rugosa,  we  have  not  gone  crazy  on- 
single-flowered  roses,  home  or  exotic,  as  we 
have  on  single  dahlias. 


arises  from  a  puncture  in  which  no  egg  was 
deposited.  Both  males  and  females  partake 
of  the  apple  for  nourishment,  aud  both  cut 
regular  punctures  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
seen  a  male  feasting  at  the  same  puncture  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  occasionally  moving 
his  beak  from  end  to  end  of  the  crescent  cut, 
and  constantly  oscillating  his  antenna!,  not  by 
a  quivering,  but  by  a  slow,  vertical  waving 
motion,  touching  the  fruit  with  the  end,  and 
then  raising  it.  This  is  a  very  common  mo¬ 
tion  with  all  insects  when  partaking  of  agree¬ 
able  food. 

Where  a  puncture  is,  and  no  egg  is  deposited, 
the  injury  is  no  greater  than  that  caused  by 
cutting  through  the  peel  with  the  thumb  nail. 
The  wound  very  quickly  heals  over  perfectly : 
but  a  scar,  sometimes  very  much  larger,  is  left 
not  always  regular  in  shape,  but  when  so, 
usually  of  the  form  of  an  out-spread  fan  (Fig. 
882,  c).  A  remarkable  modification  of  this 
blemish  occurs  very  frequently  on  particular 
varieties,  such  as  Northern  Spy,  Twenty- 
Ounce,  Peck’s  Pleasant  and  Ben  Davis.  It  is 
a  very  pronounced  protuberance  or  rus- 
sety  wart  (Fig.  882,  d),  shaped  usually  like  the 
half  of  a  cockle  shell.  In  these  fruits,  the 
punctures  of  the  weevil,  whether  made  for 
eggs  or  not,  generally  produce  these  knots, 
which  are  also  due,  quite  frequently,  to  acci¬ 
dental  injuries,  the  attack  of  fungus,  etc. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  larva-  survive 
and  reach  their  full  growth  in  apples  and  pears 
which  fall  to  the  ground  in  May  aud  June. 
The  plum,  cherry  and  peach  are  still  more 
frequently  attacked  by  the  pest,  and  when 
they  fall  to  the  ground,  carry  with  them  vast 
numbers  of  the  larvaj  whose  ravages  caused 
their  downfall.  These  facts  at  once  suggest 
to  every  attentive  orchardist,  a  means  of 
destroying  the  young  of  the  weevil,  by  turn¬ 
ing  swine  and  sheep  into  the  orchards  tc  eat 
the  fallen  fruit,  thus  securing  the  destruction 
of  these  mischievous  pests,  and  at  the  same 
time  affordiug  a  supply  of  cheap  food  to  the 
animals.  The  practice  has  been  adopted  with 
profit  for  a  long  time  by  some;  and  has  been 
repeatedly  commended  in  the  columns  of  the 
Rural  and  other  agricultural  papers,  and  it 
is  rather  strange  that  it  has  now  been  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  by  all  who  grow  fruit  and  keep 
sheep  and  swine.  When  these  are  not  kept, 
hens  kept  in  the  orchard,  will  pick  off  a  great 
many  of  the  pests.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  wild  animals  that  used  to  live  on  such 
food  are  entirely  absent,  the  domestic  ones 
that  like  it  are  fenced  out,  and  thus  the  insects 
are  actually  protected.  If  every  orchard  of 
cultivated  fruits  ou  the  farms  were  inclosed 
so  that  they  could  be  constantly  pastured  by 
swine  and  sheep,  and  all  the  useless  wild  cherry 
and  apple  trees,  as  well  as  hawthorns,  iu  woods 
and  along  fences,  highways  aud  byways, 
were  exterminated,  these  insects  could  be 
kept  under  control,  aud  the  number  of 
blemished  fruit  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILD  PLUM  PHYTOPTUS. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

1  have  just  received  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Snell, 
Milledgeville,  Illinois,  some  leaves  of  a  wild 
plum  tree,  which  grows  in  his  yard,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  thickly  set  with  slender, 
teat  like  projections  which  are  hairy,  8%  m. 
m.  (one-fourih  inch)  long,  light-green  at  the 
base  and  scarlet  at  the  tips.  Many  will  have 
noticed  such  galls,  or  excrescences,  on  the 
leaves  of  our  Sugar  aud  Soft  Maples.  Those 
on  the  Sott,  Maple  are  shorter  and  more  wart¬ 
like,  while  those  on  the  Hard  Maple  are  even 
longer,  taper  at  both  ends,  and  are  not  hairy. 
The  color  of  those  on  the  Soft  M  aple  is  also 
scarlet,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  the  same  color 
in  those  on  the  Hard  Maple.  Close  inspection 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  show's  a  small  hole 
which  leads  into  the  gall.  Indeed,  the  gall 
seems  to  be  aD  excessive  grow  th  of  the  leaf, 
which  results  in  a  slim,  tubular  opening  on 
the  under  surface.  Thus  hairy  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  plum,  would  have  hairy  galls, 
while  smooth  ones,  like  those  of  the  Hard 
Maple,  would  have  smooth  galls.  Fig.  879 
shows  a  plum  leaf  covered  with  these  galls, 
which  have  been,  not  inaptly,  compared  to 
nine  pins. 

If  we  examine  the  inside  of  this  hollow 
tube  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  we  will 
find  great  numbers  of  mites,  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  galls.  To  the  unaided  vision, 
these  mites  appear  like  mere  white  specks. 
Highly  magnified,  they  show  a  complex  and 
very  interesting  structure.  Mites  are  the 
lowest  of  the  spiders,  and  usually  possess  eight 
legs,  though  as  larvae  or  when  first  hatched 
from  the  egg,  they  have  only  six.  The  com¬ 
mon  and  very  harmful  red  spider  is  a  good 
example.  These  gall  mites  belong  to  the  genus 
Phytoptus  and  are  very  abnormal  in  struc- 
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ture,  as  they  have  but  four  legs;  yet  their 
general  resemblance  to  other  mites  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  their  relationship.  The  irritation 
by  the  mites  causes  the  excessive  growth  and 
deformity  of  the  leaves.  Soon  these  turn 
yellow  and  show  that  the  whole  tree  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  pests.  The  dis¬ 
gusting  disease  known  as  itch  in  human  beings 


Fig.  879. 

is  caused  in  similar  way  by  a  mite.  Quite 
likely  the  plants  have  the  itch,  and  not  being 
able  to  scratch  off  the  cause,  the  disease 
spreads  and  may  produce  death.  A  very 
vigorous  Soft  Maple  iu  our  college  apiary 
was  attacked  by  these  pests  some  years  since, 
and  has  been  much  injured.  From  this  tree, 
I  observed  the  spread  of  the  mites  to  trees 
near  by.  As  the  minute  mites  crawl  out  of 
the  galls  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
they  may  be  blown  or  carried  by  birds  to 
other  trees. 

In  the  twelfth  Illinois  Report  Mr.  H.  Gar- 
man  has  given  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 


REMEDIES. 

Mr.  Snell  stated  that  his  wild  plum  trees 
were  badly  attacked,  and  that  he  bad  some 
young  tame  plum  trees  near  by,  and  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  know  if  these  latter  were  in  danger.  I 
wrote  him  that  unless  valuable,  he  bad  better 
cut  and  burn  the  wild  plum  trees;  that  though 
the  mites  might  not  attack  the  cultivated 
plum  trees,  yet,  owing  to  the  close  relation  of 
the  two  sorts,  there  was  danger  that  they 
would.  He  informs  me  that  he  acted  at  once 
on  the  suggestion,  and  the  wild  trees  are  al¬ 
ready  burned.  From  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  these  mites,  as  given  above,  we  see 
that  the  only  way  to  proceed  against  them  is 
to  cut  down  aud  burn  affected  trees,  or  to 
prune  off  and  burn  twigs  that  bear  the  dis¬ 
eased  leaves,  or  else  pick  off  the  leaves  as  soon 
as  galls  appear.  From  what  I  have  observed 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  mites 
to  effect  great  damage, 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

florintllitmL 

RAYS. 

Idesia  rOLYCARPA. — Perhaps  after  we  get 
old,  hard-wooded  specimens  of  this,  we  can 
depend  on  it  as  being  Lardy;  but  in  its  young 
state,  we  certainly  cannot.  Some  seven  years 
ago  I  had  it  between  eight  and  uine  feet  high, 
near  Boston ;  it  had  withstood  with  little  in¬ 
jury  two  Winters,  but  in  the  third  Winter,  it 
was  killed  outright.  Last  year  we  had  sev¬ 
eral  plants,  small,  and  three  to  four  feet  high, 
and  among  them  one  old,  tough  stemmed  one, 
which  1  transplanted  to  a  permanent  place  on 
the  lawn.  None  of  them  were  protected  in 
Winter,  and  in  Spring,  I  found  that  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  old,  tough  stemmed  one,  were  killed 
outright,  and  it  was  partially  hurt.  Since 
then,  another  has  sprouted  from  the  root.  It 
is  a  very  distinct  tree,  with  large,  cordate, 
handsome  leaves,  and,  when  in  thrifty  con¬ 
dition,  it  grows  with  the  vigor  of  a  young 
,  Catalpa.  **# 


these  Phytoptus  mites.  He  describes  several 
new  species,  as  P.  acericola,  on  the  Hard 
Maple,  aud  P.  abnormis,  ou  the  Linden  He 
describes,  with  illustrations,  P.  quadripes 
Shimer,  P.  pyri  and  P.  thujae,  which  works 
on  Arborvitic.  P.  pyri  works  on  the  pear  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  is  the  only  one 
attracking  fruit  trees,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Garinan. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  plum  gall  mite  is  a 
new  species,  and  I  have  placed  it  in  my  notes 
Phytoptus  prunifolii.  It  is  white  and  only 
.2  mm.  (008  inch)  long.  Fig.  380  shows  a 
side  view,  and  Fig.  381  a  ventral  view.  I 
have  carefully  examined  these  drawings, 


Pterostyrax  hispida  has  a  promising 
future  as  a  hardy,  handsome-leaved,  under¬ 
sized  tree.  We  have  two  plants  set  out  some 
years  ago,  and  never  protected  in  any  way; 
and  I  find  that  they  are  of  fast  growth  and 
keep  their  leaves  late  into  the  Autumn,  and  are 
perfectly  hardy,  at  least  so  1  should  consider 
any  tree  that  would  survive  uninjured  the 
fearful  Winter  of  ’84-’85,  which  this  Pterosty¬ 
rax  did. 

*** 

Stuartia  pentaoyna— We  have  some 
large  bushes  of  this  lovely  shrub,  which  have 
been  in  bloom  since  the  second  week  in  July. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  with  a  pur¬ 
plish  center,  and  at  a  distance  they  have  a 


Fig.  381. 


Fig.  880. 


made  by  Mr.  Gillette,  and  find  them  very 
accurate. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  body  is  divided  by  from 
55  to  62  stritie.  There  are  seven  pairs  of  hairs 
whose  length  and  position  are  well  shown  in 
the  illustrations.  Within  the  body  the  im¬ 
mense  eggs  may  often  be  seen.  These  are 
also  seen  within  the  galls,  and  lack  but  little 
of  being  as  large  as  the  parent  is  broad.  The 
opening  of  the  oviduct  is  plainly  visible  just 
at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  striae.  The  four 
legs  and  rostrum,  or  snout,  are  readily  seen. 
Each  leg  has  five  joints,  a  terminal  claw,  be¬ 
neath  which  is  a  brush,  and  two  hairs,  as  seen 
in  the  illustration.  The  hollow  rostrum  with 
labium  and  chelicerae — these  latter  organs  do 
the  gouging— can  be  seen  only  with  a  very 
high  power.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  is  a  prominent  sucker,  which  aids  the 
legs  in  the  act  of  creeping.  As  will  be  seen  in 
Fig.  381,  the  posterior  dorsal  hairs  are  very 
much  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  These 
resemble  an  old-time  whip,  in  which  the  lash 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  stalk.  Each  hair 
rises  from  a  short  tubercle. 


telling  effect,  and  remind  us  of  single  white 
camellias.  The  Stuartias  remain  in  blossom 
for  several  weeks.  Blooming  as  they  do  in 
July,  they  are  doubly  valuable.  I  find  this 
is  hardy  enough. 

*** 

Japan  Judas  Tree— The  tips  of  the  young 
twigs  were  winter-killed,  otherwise  the  plants 
appeared  uninjured. 

*** 

Styrax  Japonica  — To  Mr.  Parnell  I  would 
say  that  not  only  were  our  plants  of  Styrax 
Japonica  killed  to  the  ground,  but  so  too  were 
our  Styrax  Americana.  [The  first  was  killed 
at  the  It.  G.— Eds.  ] 

*% 

Stuartia  Japonica.—  Of  this  rare  shrub, 
we  have  a  thrifty  young  plant  set  out  two 
years  ago.  It  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  ap¬ 
parently  quite  hardy.  It  has  not  blossomed 
with  us  yet. 

*** 

Cladrastis  Amurense. — Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  our  Yellow- Wood  (C.  tinctoria), 
whose  drooping  panicles  of  fragrant  white 
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Dishorning. — An  important  decisioR  was 
recently  arrived  at  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  customary  for  farmers  to  cut 
the  horns  off  their  cattle.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, believing 
the  practice  to  be  cruel  and  unnecessary, 
brought  suit  against  several  parties.  The 
cases  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
agricultural  world.  The  defense  claimed, 
among  other  things,  that  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
horning  increased  the  value  of  the  animals,  as 
they  wore  rendered  more  gentle;  that  the 
suppression  of  the  practice  would  be  attended 
with  enormous  loss  to  the  country,  this  loss 
being  stated  to  be  between  £200,000  and  £300,- 
000.  It  was  also  claimed  that  no  practice 
causing  less  pain  could  be  substituted  for  it. 
Chief  Justice  Morris  decided  that  dishorning 
is  not  to  be  considered  illegal  if  skillfully  per¬ 
formed.  The  Parmer's  Ornette  calls  the 
practice  a  horrible  one,  however  performed. 
The  dishorning  is  often  unskillfully  done, 
portions  of  the  skull  have  heen  cut  away  with 
the  horns.  The  Gazette  thinks  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
may  yet  be  able  to  put  some  check  on  the 
practice.  Dishorning,  as  there  practiced,  con¬ 
sists  in  sawing  off  the  horns  close  to  the  head. 
Cattle  of  all  ages  are  treated  thus.  This 
means  cutting  not  only  through  the  horn,  but 
through  the  “pith”  as  well.  This  “pith”  may 
safely  be  asserted  to  be  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  animal’s  body.  It  is  like  the 
“quick”  of  our  own  finger  Dails.  Does  it  not 
make  one’s  flesh  creep  to  think  of  cutting 
into  this  with  a  saw!  It  is  said  that  60,000 
cattle  at  the  least  are  annually  dishorned  in 
Ireland;  can  this  torture  be  necessary!  Is  it 
not  possible  to  allow  the  horns  to  remain,  or 
rears  breed  of  polled  cattle,  or  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  horns  when  the  animals  are 
young,  by  touching  the  button  of  the  nascent 
horn  with  a  very  hot  iron? 


Strawberries  in  the  Boston  Markets. 
—Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  who  is  a  good  author¬ 
ity  upon  small  fruits,  remarks  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cultivator  says  that  the  most  popular 
berry  iu  the  Boston  markets  at  the  present 
time  is  the  Charles  Downing.  It  is  of  fine 
quality,  desirable  size,  good  color,  and  a  fair 
keeper.  For  all  purposes  it  seems  to  best  suit 
the  popular  demand.  Among  Southern  grow¬ 
ers  the  Crystal  City  is  popular,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
Crescent  and  the  Wilson,  the  latter  being  a 
great  favorite  everywhere.  It  must  be  rather 
discouraging  to  the  strawberry  growers  of 
Massachusetts  to  find  that,  after  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience  iu  raisiug  rare  varieties  of  the 
strawberry,  not  one  of  those  now  most  popular 
iu  the  Boston  market  originated  in  the  New 
England  States.  The  Charles  Downing  was 
raised  in  Kentucky  and  the  Wilson  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  once  popular  Hovey  Strawberry, 
which  was  raised  in  a  Boston  garden,  seems  to 
have  disappeared,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  seen 
in  market. 


City  Boarders.— Mr.  F.  C.  Robinson,  of 
the  Dudley  (Mass.)  Farmers’  Club,  finds  a 
tough  conundrum  iu  the  question — Does  it  pay 
farmers  to  take  city  boarders!  He  say3  that 
no  oue  would  take  them  for  pleasure.  It 
must  be  for  money.  With  the  farmer  the 
price  is  the  first  consideration.  With  the 
boarder  it  is  the  food.  Many  boarders  are 
very  exacting  in  their  requirements,  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  not  as  much  appreciated 
as  one  might  suppose.  The  city  markets  are 
well  supplied  before  the  fanners  oau  raise 
them.  Fresh  meat  is  hardest  to  obtain. 
When  much  of  it  is  demauded,  the  price  of 
board  should  rise  accordingly.  Milk  and 
cream  with  good  butter  are  always  expected; 
are  they  always  to  be  found  ou  the  farmer’s 
table!  Good  help  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  farmer  with  a  large  family  to  help  him 
will  succeed  best.  Boarders  for  less  than  a 
mouth  are  to  be  avoided.  It  costs  about  as 
much  to  board  children  as  to  board  adults. 
People  who  live  in  city  boardiug  houses  are 
most  desirable.  It  takes  something  of  an 
education  to  make  a  good  boarder.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  sitting-room,  with  piano  or  organ,  will 
prove  a  strong  attraction.  A  stove  is  always 
necessary.  Summer  boarders  are  like  New 
Englaud  weather— changeable.  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  must  possess  unlimited  natience. 

The  Cultivutor  has  some  good  thoughts  upon 
much  the  same  topic.  Both  city  and  country 
people  need  to  understand  each  other  better. 
Country  people  in  these  times  <iro  apt  to  be 
about  as  well  informed  as  their  visitors.  It 
will  not  do  for  the  latter  to  air  a  supposed 
superiority.  Again,  many  country  people 
needjio  get  over  the  idea  that  their  city 


friends  lead  a  butterfly  sort  of  existence. 
Work  in  cities  is,  perhaps,  more  exhaustive 
than  country  work;  as  country  life  approaches 
the  conditions  of  city  life,  the  mental  strain 
increases  and  life  contains  more  care. 

Dr.  Beadle  says  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
Canada  may  get  a  hardy  race  of  peaches  by 
raising  seedlings.  If  a  tree  can  thus  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  ripen  its  fruit,  plant  its  pits.  Go  on 
planting  the  pits  from  the  tree  so  produced 
for  several  generations.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Dr.  Beadle  raised  Arbor-vitees  that  stand 
the  climate  perfectly. 

Dr.  Beadle  says,  further,  that  if  you  mulch 
grape-vines  or  plants  of  any  kind,  keep  the 
mulch  on  the  year  round.  There  is  nothing, 
he  thinks,  that  will  kill  the  trees  of  forests 
like  raking  the  leaves  away  and  thus  exposing 
the  roots  feeding  upon  the  surface  soil. 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  remarked  that  everything  in 
this  country  was  a  matter  of  “waves” — there 
were  “waves”  of  business  depression,  homi¬ 
cidal  “waves,”  speculative  “waves,”  and  hot 
and  cold  “waves.” 

Gen.  Baker,  in  an  address  before  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Dairyman’s  Association,  said  that  the 
cow  sends  the  children  to  school  and  buys  the 
sugar,  tea  and  coffee  of  the  best  regulated 
farm  families.  She  takes  the  mortgages  from 
the  debt-ridden  farms  and  kindly  calls  at  the 
bank  to  lift  the  note  just  due.  The  rearing 
of  stock  is  the  best  appliance  yet  discovered 
for  the  recovery  of  the  soil. 

O.  C.  Griggs  says  the  best  cheap  paint  for 
barns  he  has  ever  used  was  made  with  sweet 
skimmed  milk,  lime  and  red  ocher. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailkv,  discussing  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  rural  embellishment,  wisely  remarks 
that  a  farm-house  cannot  present  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance  unless  it  stands  four  or  five  rods  or 
more  back  from  the  road.  Such  a  situation 
is  also  a  matter  of  convenience  in  escaping, 
dust,  noise  and  publicity. 

Prof.  Lazenby,  in  a  late  bulletin  of  the 
Ohio  Experimental  Station,  very  sensibly  con¬ 
cludes  that  ripe  Orchard  Grass  makes  very 
poor  hay.  We  are  curious  to  know  what  ripe 
grass  does  not? 

Prof.  Knapp,  in  the  Iowa  Homestead,  says 
Red  Clover  is  a  gross  feeder  and  rapidly  de¬ 
vours  barn-yard  manure,  ashes  and  gypsum. 
He  also  thinks  the  reason  it  dies  out  of  past¬ 
ures  so  quickly  is  because  it  is  pastured  so 
closely  that  it  cannot  seed.  Being  a  biennial, 
if  it  is  not  allowed  to  seed,  it  dies  out  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  Iu  our  experience 
upon  our  Western  N.  Y.  Farm,  if  not  pastur¬ 
ed,  it  remains  perpetually  in 'the  ground. 

The  Western  Rural  says  that  the  man  who 
is  always  claiming  his  exact  rights  does  not 
get  along  any  better  than  the  man  who  sacri¬ 
fices  something  of  his  rights  for  the. sake  of 
peace........ 

Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod  advises  the  English 
farmers  to  kill  the  warbles  or  “grubs”  in  tbe 
backs  of  their  cattle  by  touching  the  small 
openings  in  their  skin  with  mercurial  oint. 
ment.  Prof.  Riley  advises  the  same  treatment. 
A  very  little  of  the  oiutment  will  answer.  It 
strikes  us  as  bad  advice,  as  we  have  explained. 

The  Farmer’s  Gazette  says  keeping  bulls 
confined  with  neither  rain  nor  sun  touching 
them,  and  then  beeping  their  progeny  out  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,  is  a  contrast  in  stock 
management,  which  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
interests  of  the  farmer . 

Mr.  Libby,  editor  of  Our  Country  Home,  is 
severe  upon  the  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College.  He  says:  “Take 
a  walk  over  the  hill  aud  cross  the  presidential 
kitchen  garden.  A  few  straggling  hills  of 
corn  and  potatoes  struggle  with  weeds  to  do 
honor  to  the  head  of  an  agricultural  college.” 

According  to  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Gazette  there  are  annually  raised  iu  Great 
Britain  2,839,000  acres  of  turnips,  which  aver¬ 
age  21  tons  per  acre,  or  over  29  millions  of 
tons,  which  are  mostly  fed  off  on  the  ground 
where  growu.  This  shows  how  this  erop  is 
regarded  in  a  country  where  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  to  its  highest  development,  and  should 
have  great  weight  iu  inducing  American 
farmers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  growing 
of  root  crops  for  stock  feediug.. . . 

Mr.  F.  Collingwood,  one  of  the  architects 
of  ths  Brooklyn  Bridge,  thinks  the  supply  of 
white  pine  in  the  United  States  is  sure  to  be 
exhausted  before  the  end  of  this  century.  He 
recommends  tree  plauting  in  regions  where 
timber  is  scarce,  as  making  as  fair  return  as 
crop  planting . 

Prof.  Cook  finds  that  flies  don’t  like  th 
air  in'  bis  stable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
keeps  his  barrel  of  carbolic  acid  and  soft  soap 
—used  in  destroying  insects— there.  Flies 

I  will  alwuys  runjaway  from  this  mixture.  ~ 


“Life”  considers  that  compositors  are  rather 

set  in  their  ways . 

Wh.  Horne,  a  veterinarian  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  says,  in  the  Live  Stock  Indicator,  that 
any  person  might  almost  wash  in  tur¬ 
pentine  and  not  feel  much  inconvenienced 
by  the  operation.  Let  a  person  put  ever  so 
small  a  quantity  upon  any  abraded  surface, 
or  into  the  smallest  wound,  and  the  pain  will 
be  quite  intolerable.  The  opposite  is  just 
the  case  with  the  horse.  He  firmly  believes 
that  he  could  kill  any  horse  in  America  with 
one  half  pint  of  turpentine  quickly  applied 
by  a  sponge  on  the  outside  when  there  was 
not  even  a  sign  of  abrasion  whatever,  while 
any  reasonable  quantity  may  be  put  into  a 
wound  on  a  horse  without  much  inconvenience 

or  pain . . . . . . . 

Turpentine  is  quite  a  good  dressing  fora 
wound  of  any  kind,  providing  it  does  not  sup¬ 
purate  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  healing 
process.  Turpentine  should  never  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  outer  skin  of  the  horse  upon  any 
condition,  for  it  always  causes  excruciating, 

long  continued  pains . 

The  London  Farm  and  Home  says  that 
while  maize  is  the  very  best  food  for  fattening 
hogs,  it  is  far  too  heavy  a  food  for  growing 
pigs.  It  thinks  no  food  so  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  wheat  middlings.  That  pigs  grown  ex¬ 
clusively  on  middlings  will  have  a  larger 
frame,  more  lean  meat  or  muscle,  and  a  much 
less  proportion  of  fat  than  those  fed  in  tbe  or¬ 
dinary  way.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  that 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  selecting  proper 
food  to  produce  just  the  product  most  desir 
able,  and  when  our  feeders  become  wise 
enough  to  make  the  proper  selection,  an  ani¬ 
mal  maturing  early  will  afford  just  as  desirable 

meat  a3  oue  several  years  old . . . 

Squirrels,  in  speaking  of  their  progeny, 
never  use  the  expression,  “He  is  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.”  They  have  it,  “He  is  a  chip  of 

the  old  munk,”  says  Life . 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmer  well  savs  that 
there  is  scarcely  anything  that  will  do  pigs 
more  good  than  good  clover.  Among  the 
Western  agricultural  practices  that  might 
well  be  introduced  more  generally  at  the  East 
is  that  of  giving  the  hogs  a  run  iu  the  clover 

that  is  to  be  plowed  under . . 

The  Housekeeper  wisely  advises  as  follows: 
Teach  the  sons  and  daughters  first  of  all  not 
to  expect  to  accomplish  in  a  day  what  others 
have  taken  a  life-time  to  do . 

The  Queen  thinks  the  love  of  country  is 
universal.  There  are  some  unhappy  spirits 
who  prefer  existence  anioug  brick  and  mortar 
at  all  times,  yet  even  these  people  will  take 
delight  in  the  parks  and  open  places.  In  our 
own  coimtry,  every  man  or  woman  traces 
back  to  the  farm.  The  city  is  made  up  of 
country  people.  Small  wonder  that  we  love 

the  farm....... . 

The  breeders  of  Short-horns,  Jerseys,  Hol¬ 
lands  and  all  the  rest,  are  doing  their  best  to 
prove  that  their  particular  animals  are  best 
suited  to  wear  the  title  of  the  “poor  man’s 
cbw.”  In  the  mean  time,  few  consult  the 
“poor  man”  himself  as  to  his  wants  and  ueeds. 
As  a  consequence,  he  clings  to  his  ideal— the 

scrub . . . . 

Many  a  man  who  tries  to  raise  pure  sheep 
or  cattle  has  been  beaten  by  having  strange 
rams  or  bulla  break  into  his  flock:  and  herds. 
In  Canada,  these  stray  animals  give  much 
trouble.  The  Canadian  Live  Stock  Journal 
would  like  to  have  a  “scrub  tax.”  It  would 
have  every  bull  owner  take  out  a  license 
which  should  vary  in  amount  iu  inverse  order 
to  the  bull's  breeding.  Under  this  system, 
a  good  bull  would  cost  very  little,  while  the 
license  for  a  scrub — “the  son  of  somebody’s 

cow  by  nobody’s  bull” — would  cost  much . 

Our  Country  Home  says  that  an  agricul¬ 
turist  who  spends  his  money  in  experimental 
farmiug  for  the  good  of  his  race  deserves  well 
of  mankind .  He  is  obliged  to  take  his  reward 
chiefly  in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  trying  to 
do  some  good.  Mauy  “faucy  farmers”  are 
ridiculed  by  their  practical  neighbors.  This 
is  not  a  very  good  way  to  make  tham  useful. 
If  they  have  money  and  time  enough,  let  them 
test  aud  experiment.  Let  the  practical  people 
stand  back  if  they  will,  and  watch  these  ex¬ 
periments,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
every  good  feature.  No  oue  in  this  age  stands 
ready  to  claim  that  agriculture  is  perfect  yet. 
Let  the  experimenters  work  on ;  but  be  care¬ 
ful  how  you  follow  them  until  their  new 

systems  are  absolutely  established  . 

Mr.  H.  A.  Haioh,  in  his  history  of  the 
alumni  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
notes  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  graduates  at  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  actually  engaged  in  farmiug.  He 
thinks  this  percentage  will  increase.  The 
ordinary  college  graduate  is  poor,  oftentimes 
in  debt  for  money  hired  to  complete  his  edu¬ 
cation.  That  such  boys  teach  or  engage  iu 
some  work  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  their 
debts  and  Ig«tI»[good  start,  does  not  prove  that 


agricultural  colleges  are  a  failure  by  any 
means.  The  probabilities  are  that  a  good 
majority  of  these  young  men  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  farmers  or  gardeners.  They  will  not 
hurt  agriculture  any  because  they  first  paid 
their  debts,  and  looked  over  the  world  a 
little.,... . . . 

If  Mr.  Castor,  of  Vespra,  Ontario,  had  an 
orchard  of  seedling  apples  he  would  top-graft 
them  with  the  Ben  Davis.  He  says  it  will 
keep  until  June,  and  any  apple  that  will  keep 
sound  and  rosy  until  then  is  the  apple  to  sell. . 

The  Cuthbert,  disseminated  in  the  Rural’s 
Free  Seed  Distribution  four  years  ago,  is 
everywhere  praised  as  the  best  and  hardiest 
late,  red  raspberry . . 

The  Sheep  Breeder  admits  that  there  are 
drawback-*,  serious  and  many,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  mutton  and  wool  in  America,  but  -ays 
it  seems  to  be  an  easily  demonstrable  fact  that 
sensible  men,  comfortably  prepared  for  prose¬ 
cuting  sheep  husbandry,  who  make  sacrifices 
to  get  into  other  kinds  of  stock-raising,  are 
truly  “jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire”.. . . . . . 

The  New  England  Farmer,  speaking  of  our 
experiments  in  crossing  wheat  and  rye,  says: 
“Whether  anything  valuable  comes  from  the 
operation  or  not,  tbe  experiment  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  will  involve  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  so  long  discussed:  What  is  a  speeiesand 
what  a  variety  1” . . 

Mr.  Dempsey,  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ontario,  harvested  2,000  quarts  of 
strawberries  on  two  acres. 


Arkanma. 

BEEBE.White  Co..  July  SO.— This  region  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  foot-bills  of  the  Boston 
Mountains  near  the  center  of  the  State — 312 
miles  south  of  Bt.  Louis,  and  directly  on  the 
main  trunk  of  the  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  and 
33  from  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State 
The  country  is  diversified  by  rolling  lands, 
sloping  hills,  green  valleys  and  shaded  streams. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  well  adapted  to 
grains  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  growth  of 
atl  the  tame  grasses:  and,  owing  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  water  and  grasses, 
thisisan  excellent  location  for  a  dairy,  as 
there  is  none  within  40  miles  of  our  town. 
Beebe  alone  will  support  a  first-class  dairy, 
and  owing  to  the  mild  winter,  stock  raising  is 
a  success.  Lands  are  selling  now  from  $2.50 
to  $5.00  per  acre,  while  close  to  town  land  can 
be  had  frem  $7  00  to  $10.00  per  acre.  The 
mercury  seldom  falls  to  zero  in  Winter,  or 
reaches  05  degrees  in  Summer.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit  region.  We  never  fail  in  having 
fruit  of  all  kinds.  G.  w.  m. 

Indiana. 

Greenfield,  Hancock  Co  .July  29.— Wheat 
about  one-third  of  a  crop.  Cora  is  the  best 
for  many  years,  but  needs  rain.  Grass  is  very 
heavy,  some  fields  making  as  much  as  three 
tons  per  acre.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  as  good.  Stock  looks  well.  There  will  be 
a  large  acreage  of  wheat  sown  this  Fall. 

J.  w,  p. 

W.akarusa,  Elkhart  Co.,  July  30  —  Usual 
area  of  grain  planted  Wheat,  average  crop 
in  this,  the  northern  half  of  Elkhart  and  St. 
Joseph  Counties.  Wheat  all  cut,  but  not  all 
housed  yet.  Oats,  prospect  good.  Corn  very 
uneven  owing  to  worms,  poor  seed  and  dry 
weather.  The  latter  part  of  June  and  the  first 
part  of  July  were  very  dry,  but  we  are  having 
nice  rains  every  few  days  and  corn  is  improv¬ 
ing  very  fast.  The  hay  crop  is  good.  There 
will  be  a  few  apples;  a  great  many  trees  are 
dead  and  more  are  dying:  tbe  past  cold  Win¬ 
ter  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  j.  h.  n. 

Iowa. 

Toledo,  Tama  Co.,  Julv  2S.— People  are 
cutting  their  golden  gram,  which  never  was 
better.  Corn  promising  more  than  an  aver¬ 
age.  The  Rural  I  am  well  pleased  with;  I 
find  abundance  of  valuable  information  in  it. 

d.  c.  s. 

Maryland. 

Talbot  Co.,  August  3. —We  are  in  a  good 
wheat  district.  Our  county  has  a  variety  of 
soils,  varying  from  the  heavy  white-oak  clay, 
to  light  loam  with  but  littie  sand.  We  have 
a  complete  net-work  of  water-courses,  making 
innumerable  necks,  dividing  and  subdividing 
almost  every  part  of  our  county.  These  necks 
and  lands  bordering  on  the  salt  water  gener¬ 
ally  have  mi  clay  subsoil  with  heavy  loam, 
being  our  best  lands  for  both  wheat  and  corn. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  most  of  this 
county  had  the  appearauce  of  a  piece  of  cor¬ 
duroy.  Farms  were  cultivated  on  the  three- 
field  system.  Wheat  was  seeded  after  corn, 
plowed  in  with  treble  plows,  making  lands 
four  feet  wide.  This  would  be  pastured  after 
wheat  aud  followed  with  corn,  the  ridges.being 
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made  between  the  old  ones,  crossed,  dropped 
and  covered  with  an  A-harrow.  It  was  truly 
a  rough  way  of  farmiug,  and  the  only  excuse 
offered  was  that  it  was  a  necessity  to  surface- 
drain  well.  Of  course,  the  yield  was  gener¬ 
ally  light,  there  beiug  much  waste  between 
the  ridges:  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared 
and  the  treble  plows  lurk  in  the  by-placts  to 
give  room  l’or  the  improved  drill,  with  every 
variety  of  chilled  plow.  The  yield  used  to  be 
from  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  with  many 
pairs  of  colored  men  and  women  cutting  ami 
binding.  We  now  raise  from  20  to  50  bushels 
per  acre  aud  cut  and  bind  by  machinery. 
Perhaps  no  section  is  ahead  of  this  in  im¬ 
proved  farm  implements.  Every  binder  finds 
its  home  with  us:  and  the  steam  thrasher  soon 
follows,  getting  out  ready  for  market  from 
100  bushels  and  upwards  per  hour.  It  is  a 
novel  sight  to  see  a  traction  engine  with  ten¬ 
der,  the  huge  thrasher  and  cleanerin  the  rear, 
moving  over  our  roads  from  one  farm  to  an¬ 
other,  having  as  freight  20  colored  men  sing¬ 
ing  gayly.  Nearly  80  meu  are  required  to 
bring  the  giaiu,  handle  the  straw,  supply 
water  and  fuel,  aud  house  the  wheat;  and 
frequently  1,500  bushels  are  thrashed  per  day. 
The  varieties  of  wheat  grown  are  few.  Of 
late  years  Fultz  has  taken  the  lead.  It  grows 
a  stiff,  purple  straw,  with  beautiful,  plump, 
yellow'  grain,  often  weighing  03  and  04  pounds 
per  bushel.  Fertilizers  are  as  numerous  as 
the  days  in  August,  aud  every  granger  has 
his  preference,  but  coming  more  aud  more 
into  favor  is  the  most  unpopular  one  at  the 
starting — South  Carolina  Rock,  with  from 
SOO  to  1,200  pounds  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  per 
ton.  “granger.” 

Minnesota. 

Bloomington,  Hennepin  Co.,  July  29. — 
Weather  warm  aud  plenty  of  rain  lately — too 
much  for  haying.  Grass  good.  Wheat— all 
spring — is  very  poor  aud  chinch  bugs  are 
worse  than  ever  before — some  fields  ruined. 
Oats  fair.  Cora  good.  Potatoes,  where  bugs 
have  been  checked,  are  fair.  Small  fru  ts 
were  good.  Apples  and  pi  urns  in  fair  bearing, 
but  falling  badly.  Gardens  look  well,  but  we 
have  a  continuous  fight  with  all  the  destruc¬ 
tive  insects.  We  can  handle  the  potato  bug, 
but  the  others  nearly  baffle  us.  The  chinch 
bug  quite  does.  Some  farmers  are  going  to 
plow  the  wheat  under;  others  will  cut  itgreen 
to  try  aud  save  it  from  the  ravages  of  the 
pests.  E.  B.  M. 

Missouri, 

Lebanon,  Laclede  Co.,  August  3.— The 
harvesting  of  wheat,  oats  and  bay  is  about 
over.  Wheat  generally  poor,  though  some 
pieces  on  w'ell  prepared  ground,  are  very  fine. 
Oats  and  hay  good  crops.  Owing  to  hot,  dry 
weather,  corn  on  upland  is  suffering  for 
want  of  rain,  but,  as  a  rule,  corn  will  be  a 
good  crop.  All  varieties  of  potatoes  planted 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  aud  early  part  of 
June  are  good;  the  late  growing  varieties  are 
not  a  fine  crop,  but  the  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Snowflake  and  Burbank  are  all  very 
fine.  I  shall  commence  digging  tins  week,  so 
as  to  put  in  turnips  for  a  second  crop.  We 
grow  choice  turnips  here,  sown  as  late  as  Au¬ 
gust  15.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well; 
no  disease  of  any  kind  is  prevailing  in  these 

parts.  A.  n. 

Nebraska. 

Arlington,  Washington  Co.,  July  2(1,— 
The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  has  many  pods,  but 
there  are  few  peas  in  them.  The  Stratagem 
is  much  better.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
nmiutainiug  its  earliuess  and  fills  up  in  the 
pod.  The  weather  is  unusually  hot  and  dry, 
causing  the  potato  vines  to  turn  yellow.  Corn 
is  immense  aud  looking  well,  but  needs  raiu. 
Wheat  looks  as  well  as  it  did  last  year.  Oats 
ditto.  Too  dry  for  buckwheat.  Watermelons 
a  failure  with  me.  Potato  bugs  were  trouble¬ 
some  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  but  seem 
to  lie  all  gone  now.  The  Rural  tomatoes  are 
in  blossom,  but  the  vines  are  small— too  dry. 
The  Rural  should  waru  farmers  never  to 
plant  the  Princess  Feather,  for  once  planted, 
always  planted.  g.  n.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Mendham,  Morris  Co.,  July  29. — Farmers 
have  had  fine  weather  for  harvesting  crops. 
Wheat  not  half  a  crop.  Hay  light,  but  of 
good  quality ;  gathered  in  fine  condition.  Corn 
looking  very  good;  gives  promise  of  a  heavy 
crop.  Oafa a  medium  crop;  nearly  harvested ; 
a  few  days  more  of  dry  weather  will  put  them 
in  fine  condition.  d.  h.  l. 

New  York. 

St.  Johnsville,  Montgomery  Co  ,  Aug. 
3. — The  Johnson  Grass  did  not  germinate  at 
aM.  Corn  and  beans  are  doing  nicely.  Car¬ 
ter’s  Stratagem  Peas  did  not  all  come  up,  but 
what  did,  yielded  long  pods  which  contained 
very  large  peas.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Peas 
did  well.  1  shall  save  all  of  both  kiuds  for 
seed.  1  planted  my  potatoes  somewhat  ufter 
the  trench  system,  using  Mapes’  Potato  ma¬ 
nure  as  a  fertilizer,  and  I  have  the  promise  of 
a  good  crop.  b.  k. 


Ohio. 

Barnesville,  Belmont  Co. ,  July  30.— Crops 
are  looking  fairly  well.  A  great  many  fields 
of  wheat  have  been  plowed  up  or  cut  for 
meadow ;  but  there  are  some  few  very  good 
pieces  where  it  was  protected  by  hills  or  tim¬ 
ber.  Corn  looks  well,  but  needs  rain.  Oats 
are  being  harvested  now,  and  the  best  crop 
for  10  years.  Grass  is  lighter  than  last  year. 
Potatoes  an  average,  or  above.  Small  fruits 
fair  crops;  between  9,000  and  10,000  bushels 
each  of  strawberries  and  raspberries  have 
heeu  shipped  from  Rarnesville  this  season. 

E.  w.  s. 

Grkensbcrg,  Trumbull  Co.,  Aug.  3.— Har¬ 
vest  is  about  over,  except  oats.  Hay  was  a 
fair  crop;  wheat  fully  up  to  the  crop  of  1884; 
oats  are  good,  but  late,  owing  to  the  backward 
Spring,  which  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
farmers,  as  the  grasshoppers  are  quite  numer¬ 
ous.  One  geutleinau  says  that  he  thinks  they 
clipped  off  100  bushels  in  an  eight  acre  field 
that  had  just  began  to  turn,  aud  it  does  look 
as  if  the  late  oats  would  be  all  cut  off.  Corn 
is  backward,  but  healthy  in  color.  J.  k.  n. 

Ohio. 

Tarlton,  Pickaway  Co.,  August  3.— The 
prospects  for  an  immense  yield  of  corn  all 
through  Central  Ohio  was  never  equal  to  that 
we  have  now.  With  the  fine  showers  that 
came  to-day  the  early  plauting  is  insured. 
Area  planted,  as  compared  with  the  average, 
125;  couditiou  at  date,  115.  Potatoes,  area 
100,  condition  80.  Oats,  condition  100.  Wheat 
and  rye  failures.  Hay,  area  40;  condition  20. 
Apples,  half  crop;  cherries  and  grapes,  full 
crops;  other  small  fruits  good  crops.  Rural 
seeds  excellent  so  far  as  tested.  Stratagem 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Peas  are  the  best  ever 
raised  here.  m.  l.  s. 

Tennessee, 

Sadlersville.  Robertson  Co.,  July  27.— 
Our  crops — corn,  tobacco,  oats,  and  potatoes 
— are  above  an  average.  Wheat  harvested 
aud  thrashed,  aud  not  more  thau  one- fourth 
of  a  crop,  on  about  80  per  cent  of  the  usual 
acreage.  Grasses  75  per  cent,  of  an  average 
yield.  Tobacco  lookiug  well;  a  largo  acre¬ 
age,  and  at  preseut  a  splendid  prospect  for  a 
heavy  yield.  Peaches  ami  apples  half  crops. 
Garden  products  fine.  My  corn  received 
from  the  Rural's  last  year’s  Distribution,  has 
proven  itself  to  be  valuable  here  as  au  early 
variety  and  a  good  sweet  corn  for  the  table, 
being  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  Willis 
Corn,  which  we  generally  plant.  1  have  this 
year  got  my  first  roasting  ears  from  the 
Rural’s  last  year's  Distribution;  but  the  50 
crosses  1  thiuk  will  contuiu  au  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  corn  from  present  prospects.  Some  of  my 
50  crosses  are  uow  gettiug  hard,  while  others 
are  silking.  Some  have  very  large  and  tall 
stalks,  while  others  are  low  and  slender.  My 
peas  and  beaus  did  well,  producing  a  good 
yield,  of  which  I  shall  plant  largely  next  3'ear. 
My  fiower  seeds  received  special  attention,  but 
were  all  planted  promiscuously  in  one  bed, 
and  I  can’t  say  that  I  admire  so  many  varie¬ 
ties  planted  together,  as  the  coarser  and  larger 
Boris  shade  and  injure  some  of  the  finer. 

We  now  have  a  creamery  company  organ¬ 
ized  iu  our  county,  which  is  something  new 
for  us.  It  is  in  operation,  aud  I  believe  finds 
a  ready  sale  for  its  butter  at  home — Clarks¬ 
ville,  Tcnu.,  containing  about  7,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Many  of  our  old  farmers  predict  that 
it  will  not  pay  in  this  country  to  raise  tuy- 
tbiug  but  tobacco,  aud  try  to  so  persuade  us, 
but  the  young  and  rising  farmer  is  trying  to 
find  something  that  will  na3r  as  well,  if  not 
better,  with  less  labor,  aud  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  the  farm,  aud  we  think  what  we  are 
iu  search  of  can  be  found  iu  grass  and  stock. 
We  believe  that  we  can  make  more  clear 
money  from  two  acres  of  grass  than  we  can 
from  two  acres  of  tobacco,  aud  certainly  with 
half  the  labor.  The  reason  why  mauy  of  our 
farmers  don’t  give  up  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  try  something  else  is,  because  they  are 
fixed  for  tobacco,  and  are  loath  to  depart 
from  the  hitherto  staple  of  the  country,  while 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  aie  annually 
exhausting  their  soil  by  shipping  off  its  fer- 
tilityr  without  having  it  replenished  by  the 
best  of  all  fertilizers — stable  manure  and 
clover.  We  have  a  good  red  clay  soil,  well 
adapted  to  clover,  and  all  we  need  is  enter- 
prizing  farmers.  w.  h.  h. 

Texas. 

Denison,  Grayson  Co.,  June  2(1. — I  have 
just  dug  three  square  rods  of  Mammoth  Pearl 
Potatoes,  planted  ontheltLiRALtrenchs3Tstem, 
and  find  I  have  just  eight  bushels.  How  much 
would  that  be  per  acre?  The  soil  was  a  light 
sandy  lcam.  [420  2-8  bushels.  Eds.]  ,T.  n . 

Ida.  (Jraysou  Co.,  July  27. — The  Rural’s 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  is  much  better 
than  the  Red-Mediterranean,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  wheat,  for  this  section.  Both 
were  planted  side  by  side;  conditions  the  sunie. 
While  the  Red-Mediterranean  lodged,  the 
Diehl-Mediteraneau  did  not.  The  latter  is 
more  productive  and  of  better  quality.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  Neither  the  Thousand¬ 


fold  Rye  nor  the  Flageolet  Bean  has  done  well 
here,  the  weather  was  too  wet  for  them.  Ru¬ 
ral  Tomatoes  aud  Garden  Treasure  ver3r  fine. 

J.  w. 

Washington  Territory. 

Port  Townsend,  Jefferson  Co.,  July  24. — 
Fruits,  especially  apples, are  almost  failures  for 
this  year,  owing  to  late  frosts.  Vegetable 
crops  just  medium.  Wheat i8  not  extensively 
raised  here;  but  what  there  is  will  give  a  fair 
yield.  Oats  a  good  crop,  yielding  from  50  to 
00  bushels  per  acre.  Ha3r,  the  best  crop  ever 
known  here,  owing  to  rains  in  June.  Last 
year’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas  are  the  earliest 
we  have  ever  raised,  aud  good.  The  Carter’s 
Stratagem  of  this  year’s  Distribution  are  the 
largest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  yielded 
well.  Farmers  here  are  mostly  engaged  in 
small  dairies;  almost  everything  else  iu  the 
way  of  farming  is  interfered  with  by  the 
Chinese.  White  meu  cannot  live  on  rice,  etc., 
like  these  saffron  hued  semi  savages;  and  as  a 
white  man’s  living  cists  more,  be  cannot  work 
for  the  same  wages.  The  employers  of  labor 
who  are  always  anxious  to  pay  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  it — to  semi  starve  the  laborer  while 
growing  fat  in  person  aud  pocket  on  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  toil— of  course  favor  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese.  Others  also,  especially 
conceited,  disdainful  females,  whose  affected 
gentility  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  familiarity 
or  a  lack  of  cringing  submissiveness  in  white 
help,  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  Chinese 
kitchen  “help;''  and  this  isespecially  the  case 
among  greenhorns  from  the  East,  whom  we 
tolerate,  but  by  no  means  admire.  It  is  the 
well  considered  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
those  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  Mongolians  are  a  curse  to  all 
sections  where  they  locate.  The  chief  business 
here  is  lumbering,  as  there  are  large  sawmills 
wh^re  a  great  number  of  meu  are  employed. 
We  have  had  beautiful  weather  for  haying, 
onty  a  few  drops  of  rain  and  one  little  shower 
since  early  in  the  Spring.  Hay  almost  iu. 
Washington  Territory  is  the  place  to  live. 

H.  w. 

’Wyoming. 

Logan,  July  27.— This  is  a  newly  settled 
place  and  there  are  not  many  farmers  here. 
The  country  is  mostly  held  by  large  cattle 
men  who  have  filed  desert  entries  on  most  of 
the  best  of  the  laud.  I  have  been  farmiug 
here  for  three  years,  and  the  outlook  for  good 
crops  is  encouraging  Oats  about  90  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year,  and  the  yield  will  be 
double.  Potatoes  are  looking  better  on  my 
place,  which  is  not  irrigated,  than  on  any 
other  in  the  county.  They  are  doing  well, 
but  will  uot  be  as  good  as  last  year.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  better  and  will  be  ripe  in  10  days.  AU 
kinds  of  garden  truck  are  looking  well.  Beaus 
will  be  50  per  cent,  greater  iu  yield  but  not  so 
early  as  heretofore.  Some  Limas  are  doing 
finely.  I  grew  the  seed.  We  do  not  need  the 
trench-mulch  system  here  for  potatoes. 

J  Q  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
aakiug  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tline.l 

VIRTUE  OK  GREEN  MANURE. 

1.  G.  B.,  Ashtabula,  O. — What  virtue  is 
there  iu  rye  or  buckwheat  to  be  turned  under 
as  manure,  and  is  it  an  economical  way  of 
manuring  to  sow  rye  in  the  Fall  to  be  plowed 
down  in  Spring?  My  laud  is  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  sand,  and  L  wish  to  briug  it  up  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  my  supply  of  manure 
is  limited. 

Ans. — It  is  a  very  good  practice  to  sow  all 
vacant  laud  in  the  Fall  with  rye  to  be  turned 
under  when  from  a  foot  high  to  full  head.  It 
helps  to  put  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  in 
rottiug  most  likely  helps  to  liberate  other 
mammal  elements.  But  we  hardly  think  oue 
can  In  this  way  keep  up  the  fertility  of  a 
soil  that  is  constantly  cropped.  At  most,  the 
rye  could  only  add  to  the  soil  what  it  had 
taken  from  it  in  mineral  elements  and  what 
organic  matter  it  had  abstracted  from  the 
air.  We  think  an  intelligent  use  of  phos- 
phatic  aud  potash  fertilizers,  with  what  man¬ 
ure  you  can  get,  and  the  plowing  in  of  green 
rye  should  keep  the  land  iu  productive  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  but  little  faith  in  buckwheat; 
there  is  but  little  of  it,  aud  what  little  there  is 
must  be  grown  in  Summer. 

KILLING  SMUT  SPORES. 

D.  G.  B.,  Ella,  Wis.—  How  can  I  manage 


seed  wheat  that  has  some  smut  on  it,  so  that 
it  will  not  reappear  in  next  year’s  crop  ? 

Ans  —Smut  is  a  vegetable  parasite  that 
grows  on  the  sulistance  of  the  kernel  before  it 
matures.  Another  kind  destroys  the  embryo, 
chaff  as  well  as  grain,  and  comes  from  the  boot 
in  heading  out,  simply  a  mass  of  smut.  In 
whatever  form  it  appears,  the  black  particles 
— the  spores— are  the  seed,  and  these  adhere  to 
the  seed  grain  that  is  sown,  and  by  some  means 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  growing  grain. 
Now  the  soaking  of  the  seed  grain  in  a  strong 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  or 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  will  destroy  the 
spores,  aud  thus  prevent,  the  smut  from  grow¬ 
ing  iu  the  succeeding  crop.  Put  one  pound  of 
Sulphate  of  copper  iu  two  gallons  of  hot  water, 
and  when  dissolved,  add  three  gallons  of  cold 
water.  Into  the  tub  containing  this,  place  a 
basket,  aud  iuto  this  pour  the  seed  wheat,  let- 
tiug  it  soak  20  minutes;  then  drain  the  wheat 
and  empty  it  out  on  any  convenient  floor,  aud 
treat  more  in  the  same  manner.  When 
euough  is  prepared  it  will  be  found  dry;  if 
not,  dry  with  plaster,  and  sow. 

Miscellaneous. 

IF.  II.  H ,  Sadlersville,  Term.. — 1.  I  have  a 
pond  of  half  an  acre,  with  a  muddy  bottom, 
in  which  are  large  numbers  of  lizzards  and 
turtles;  will  they  injure  the  water  for  use 
for  watering  stock;  aud  how  can  I  get  rid  of 
them,  and  if  they  remaiu  can  I  stock  it 
withfisb?  2.  I  have  a  large  lot  of  clover,  cut 
last  3rear  for  seed;  I  also  wish  to  cut  more 
this  yeur ;  can  I  thrash  it  so  as  to  utilise  the  seed 
for  sowing,  without  the  expense  of  buying  a 
buffer?  3.  I  have  many  bare  spots  on  the 
farm;  how  can  I  get  them  seeded?  4.  How 
can  1  prevent  the  flies  from  worrying  my  cows 
to  death?  5.  Can  I  sow  rye  this  Fall  aud  Red 
Clover  in  the  Spring  so  as  to  have  the  laud 
for  pasture? 

Ans.— 1.  Neither  tbe  lizzards  nor  turtles 
will  iujure  the  water  for  stock  uses;  they  will 
much  improve  it.  We  know  of  no  wa3’  by 
which  they  can  be  got  out,  and  if  they  were, 
they  would  not  stay  out.  They  would  be  quite 
destructive  to  fish  spawn  and  the  young  fry. 

2.  Thrash  the  seed  in  the  chaff  from  the  straw 
and  sow  early  iu  Hpriug  iu  tbe  chaff,  putting 
on  an  abundance  of  seed.  It  will  catch  better 
than  if  huffed.  3.  Sprinkle  ou  a  slight  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure,  and  hard- wood  ashes  at  the 
rate  of  50  bushels  per  acre,  sow  plenty  of 
the  clover  in  the  chaff,  and  harrow  the  knolls 
or  spots  thoroughly :  clover  will  undoubtedly 
“take’’  on  these,  if  sowed  very  earty  in  Spring. 
4.  Get  some  couitnou  sheeting,  aud  make 
blankets  for  the  cows,  having  a  crupper,  and 
striugs  to  fasteu  it  around  the  horns;  put  on 
a  surcingle  ami  strings  to  tie  the  blanket 
about  tbe  neck.  Make  a  strong  infusion  of 
waluut  leaves,  into  which  put  an  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  to  each  two  gallons,  and  wash 
the  cow’s  legs  and  other  parts  not  covered 
with  the  blanket.  5.  Yea.  Sow  the  rye  this 
Fall  and  the  clover  as  early  in  Spring  as 
possible,  and  if  you  have  it,  sow  25  bushels  of 
hard-wood  ashes  per  acre.  They  are  almost  a 
specific  manure  for  Red  Clover. 

W.  T.  C.,  Salina,  Kansas. — 1.  In  fitting  a 
piece  of  land  for  potatoes.  I  have  turned  un¬ 
der  a  crop  of  rye,  and  there  is  now  growing  on 
it  a  crop  of  corn  to  be  turned  under  before 
frost.  Now,  which  would  pay  better — to  haul 
ou  it  old  rotten  stable  manure,  which  has 
been  piling  up  exposed  to  the  weather  for  20 
years,  or  fresh  stable  manure?  2.  Will  fruit 
trees  do  well  ou  prairie  land,  if  kept  well  ma¬ 
nured,  and  a  spot  10  or  12  feet  square  is  fork¬ 
ed  up  and  cultivated  around  each  tree? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  prefer  the  old,  well- 
rotted  manure  by  all  means;  but  if  we  had  a 
farm  even  on  the  rich  prairie,  we  would 
surely  not  let  such  a  pile  of  manure  accumu¬ 
late  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  us, if  we  could 
get  it  for  tbe  hauling.  Manure  wont  hurt 
even  new  prairie.  2.  We  should  say,  yes; 
but  would  prefer  to  mulch  all  about  the  trees 
every  Winter  with  strawy  manure;  this  would 
protect  the  roots  iu  case  of  a  very  hard 
Winter. 

C.  B.  II.,  Leicester,  Vt. — 1.  Where  can  I  get 
strawberry  plants  iu  quantity’?  2.  Which 
varieties  would  be  best  to  set  out  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  also  next  Spring?  3.  How  can 
1  destroy  Poison  Ivy  on  the  lawn  without  in¬ 
juring  the  sod?  4.  Where  can  1  get  the  best 
bill-6ide  plow  for  light  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt., 
or  L.  M.  Macomber,  North  Ferrisburgh,  Vt. , 
would  be  convenient  persons  from  whom  to 
get  strawberry  plants,  and  they  are  reliable. 

2.  An3’  variety  may  be  set  at  au>’  time  of  the 
year  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Read 
the  uotes  in  the  Rural  on  the  value  of  vari¬ 
ous  varieties.  There  is  no  risk  in  setting  W il- 
son,  Crescent,  Manchester,  diaries  Downing, 
Windsor  Chief,  Kentucky,  or  auy  other  well- 
tested  sort  of  ackuowledged  merit.  More 
varieties  succeed  iu  heavy  than  in  light  soils. 

3.  A  teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
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vitriol)  applied  to  almost  any  plant  at  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  stem  and  the 
root,  in  the  growing  season,  will  destroy  it. 

4.  The  Charter  Oak  side-hill  plows,  either  one 
or  two-horae,  made  by  the  Higganum  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Higgauum,  Conn.,  will  prob¬ 
ably  suit  you. 

.7.  .7.  P.,  Warsaw ,  Ky, — I  have  a  pond  GO  x 
30  feet  and  three  feet  deep,  which  bolds  water 
like  a  cistern.  I  am  thinking  of  putting 
from  50  to  100  loads  of  manure  in  this,  and 
using  the  water  for  liquid  manure  on  a  Tim-, 
othy  meadow,  to  be  put  on  with  a  sprinkler 
like  a  street  sprinkler;  would  it  pay? 

Ans. — The  plan  would  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  a  man  who  drinks  a  barrel  of 
beer  to  get  as  much  nutriment  as  there  is  in 
half  a  common  butter  cracker.  No,  it  won’t 
pay  for  that  purpose;  far  better  apply  the 
manure  as  a  top-dressing.  If  not  subject  to 
over  flow  and  it  did  not  receive  too  much 
water,  the  pit  would  make  a  good  place  to 
pile  manure  for  rotting  or  composting,  but  if 
nearly  full  of  water,  or  if  there  were  enough 
to  flood  the  manure,  the  water  would  prevent 
decomposition.  The  labor  of  applying  liquid 
manure  more  than  counter- balances  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

A.  E,  It.,  Ainsworth,  Neb.  —  1.  How  are 
cal  res  dishorned?  2.  I  have  a  Holland  cow 
which  I  wish  to  keep,  but  she  is  very  cross  and 
cruel  toward  calves  aud  pigs;  can  I  saw  her 
horns  off,  or  how  can  I  fix  them? 

Ans.— 1.  Dishorning  may  be  done  when  the 
calves  are  very  young,  with  very  little  pain 
to  the  calf.  When  the  horns  are  but  mere 
buttons  on  the  head,  if  they  are  slightly  burn¬ 
ed  with  a  very  hot  iron,  they  will  cease  to 
grow.  2.  It  would  be  very  painful  to  the  cow 
to  saw  the  horns  off, far  enough  down,  so  as  to 
touch  the  pith  or  inner  portion.  If  a  piece  of 
tough  lumber  of  any  kind,  three  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  be  cut  three  inches  longer 
than  the  extreme  spread  of  the  horns,  and  a 
hole  be  bored  in  each  end  in  proper  position 
to  go  on  the  horns,  and  this  be  fastened  on  the 
horns,  extending  across  in  front,  she  can  do 
but  little  damage  by  hooking. 

F.  C  ,  Jlfaeon,  Ga.— 1.  I  have  a  fine  piece  of 
land  ou  which  are  elevated  spots,  or  knolls, 
which  are  washed  by  rains  aud  kept  bare  of 
grass;  1  have  the  privilege  of  hauling  “tan- 
bark”  from  a  tannery  half  a  mile  distant; 
how  would  it  do  to  cover  these  spots  broad¬ 
cast  and  sow  in  clover?  2.  What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  to  use  in  putting  in  clover? 

ANS. — 1.  If  the  “tau-bark”  is  oak,  it  would 
have  considerable  mauurial  value  after  rot- 
ting.  If  hemlock,  it  would  do  no  good  be¬ 
yond  constituting  a  mulch.  A  moderate  coat¬ 
ing  might  be  applied  with  a  few  loads  of 
muck  or  stahle  manure;  also  some  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer.  All  should  be  harrowed  into  the 
surface,  aud  the  ground  seeded  with  the 
clover.  2.  Potash  in  any  form  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  specific  manures  for  clover. 

C.  V.  Somerville,  N.  ./.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  oats  in  a  stra wberry  bed  set 
out  this  Spriog?  It  should  be  killed  down 
before  Winter,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  mulch  for 
the  berries,  as  straw  is  not  obtainable  here. 
2.  How  does  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  compare 
with  the  Turner  in  earliness  aud  productive¬ 
ness! 

Ans. — 1.  Early  September.  2.  We  should 
say  the  Marlboro  is  more  productive  than  the 
Turner;  the  berries  are  larger  and  firmer, 
though  not  so  good  in  flavor.  There  is  about 
one  week’s  difference  in  ripening  in  favor  of 
the  Marlboro. 

E.  II.  W.,  Leroy,  Mich.— I  have  a  Jersey 
heifer  about  15  months  old,  which  has  started 
to  “make  quite  a  bag,”  aud  milk  appears  in 
it.  Shall  1  milk  her  or  not? 

Ans. — We  mistrust  your  heifer  is  with  calf. 
At  least  watch  her,  and  if  the  udder  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  accumulation  of  milk, 
why  milk  her,  of  course.  If  she  is  not  with 
calf,  the  milk  is  not  likely  to  appear  iu  quan¬ 
tity  sullleient  to  need  milking,  but,  of  course, 
if  it  does,  it  will  be  bettor  to  milk  it  out. 

C.  W.  C. ,  Nat  Portage,  Canada.— 1.  What 
is  the  best  publication  on  tho  culture  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  prolit?  2.  What  is  a  good  work  on 
market  gardening,  treating  especially  on  the 
management  of  hot-beds? 

Ans.— 1,  A  little  book  published  by  C,  A. 
Green,  Clifton,  N.  Y„  is  as  good  as  any.  It 
can  doubtless  be  had  from  hicu;  price  25c.  2. 
Heuderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit,  price  $1.50, 
treats  well  of  both  subjects. 

C.  W.  U .,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — 1  have  corn 
on  a  heavy  clay ;  suppose  I  sow  the  ground  to 
wheat  this  Autumn,  with  sufficient  chemical 
manures  to  insure  a  good  crop,  and  seed  it  to 
Timothy  this  Fall,  and  Red  Clover  iu  the 
Spring;  aud  suppose  the  Timothy  aud  tdover 
are  cut  for  hay  and  jwisturei  till  the  Pall  of 
188$,  would  the  field  be  iu  good  condition  for 
wheat  theu  or  for  corn  the  succeeding  Spring! 

Ans. — Such  a  course  would  leave  very  little, 
if  any,  clover  iu  the  ground.  It  would  be 


better  to  put  it  into  either  wheat  or  corn  one 
year  sooner,  as  it  would  probably  then  be 
filled  with  clover  roots,  and  if  as  mnch  man¬ 
ure  was  applied  as  the  straw  and  hay  taken 
off  would  make,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  in 
better  condition  than  now. 

J.  W.  K„  Elmira,  N.  Y  — Will  the  Strow- 
bridge  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  do  what  is  claim¬ 
ed  for  it,  and  where  can  it  be  obtained? 

Ans.— We  think  it  works  very  satisfactorily, 
although  we  have  never  used  it.  We  have 
heard  those  who  have,  speak  very  highly  of  it. 
It  is  for  sale  by  The  Edmiston  &  Waddell  Co., 
851  and  358  1st  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y. 

“Reub,”  Falls  Church,  Va. — What  is  the 
proper  time  for  applying  dissolved  bone  and 
sulphate  of  potash  to  grape-vines  aud  apple 
trees? 

Ans.— If  the  land  is  not  subject  to  over¬ 
flow,  they  may  be  applied  at  any  time  most 
convenient.  Probably  the  best  plan,  all  things 
considered,  is  to  apply  the  bone  now,  and  the 
potash  very  early  in  the  Spring. 

M.  H.  M.,  Polo ,  III.— Chickasaw  Plum  trees 
used  to  fruit  well  in  this  vicinity,  but  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  leaves  have  been  affected  like 
those  sent,  and  for  that  time  there  has  been 
no  fruit;  what  ails  them,  and  what  is  the 
cure? 

Ans. — See  the  article  of  Prof.  Cook,  with 
illustrations,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

J.  J.  P.,  Canton,  O.— Where  can  I  get  a 
good  stump  extractor  ? 

Ans.— From  the  Chamberlin  MTg  Co., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Martin,  West  Freehold,  N.  J., 
wants  to  know  who  has  Shropshire  rams  for 
sale  near  him.  We  have  other  inquirers. 
Who  have  such?  Please  send  us  word. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  B.  B.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. — Ou  page  517  of 
the  Rural,  F.  D.  C.  takes  issue  with  me  on 
the  question  of  summer-fallowing,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  clearly  that  be  is  jogging 
along  in  “that  old  rut”  as  “happy  as  a  clam,” 
and  without  having  ever  tried  the  better  way. 
It  seems  a  great  pity  to  disturb  him  in  his 
ignorance  and  felicity,  and  I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  it,  only  that  his  very  positive,  but  un¬ 
supported  statements,  if  unquestioned,  might 
mislead  some  honest  seeker  after  improved 
methods  of  farming  F.  D.  C.  “scatters”  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  he  does  mean. 
His  panegyric  on  culture  is  not  pertiuent  in 
this  discussion,  because  be  cannot  be  a  more 
persistent  advocate  of  thorough  culture  than 
I,  and  in  the  matter  of  clean  culture  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  man  as  my  superior. 

Our  fathers,  with  their  imperfect  tools  and 
want  of  knowledge,  were  excusable  in  using 
the  whole  Summer  in  fitting  a  field  for 
grain,  even  though  the  amount  of  fertility 
lost  iu  the  process,  was  greater  than  what  was 
used  iu  the  production  of  the  crop.  But  for 
us,  with  tools  that  enable  us  to  fit  the  land  as 
perfectly  in  a  single  month,  to  waste  two 
years  in  securing  one  crop  is  not  only  the 
grossest  folly,  but  it  does  not  argue  well  for 
our  business  qualifications.  If  we  have  been 
observing  and  studious,  we  ought  certainly 
to  be  wiser  than  our  forefathers,  and  to  have 
improved  on  their  make  shift  methods. 

F.  D.  C.  says,  “It  is  the  nature  of  fresh  earth 
to  absorb  and  retain  the  nutritious  gases  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it  by  the  dew,  the 
rain  aud  the  air,”  and  “that  the  more  land  is 
stirred  the  more  it  will  absorb,”  and  that  in 
summer-fallowing  our  fathers  got  an  "enor¬ 
mous  gain  to  the  land,”  etc.  Does  he  mean 
to  assert  that  the  air  is  a  great  storehouse  of 
fertility?  If  so,  will  he  please  to  tell  us 
where  this  fertility  comes  from,  except  from 
the  earth.  But  if  the  above  statements  of 
his  were  true,  how  happy  we  should  be,  for 
when  a  field  had  become  worn  out,  a  few 
years  of  constant  plowing  aud  cultivating 
would  make  it  as  “rich  as  muck.”  Our 
fathers’  laud,  with  its  mnch  summer  fallow¬ 
ing,  should  not  have  become  so  exhausted. 
But  that  his  statements  are  incorrect,  is  shown 
by  every  one  of  their  fields,  because  the  fer¬ 
tility  removed  by  them  iu  the  crops  taken, 
does  not  begin  to  account  for  the  decreased 
fertility  of  the  land;  the  remainder  must 
have  gone  in  evaporation  und  drainage.  The 
experience  of  every  man  who  has  tried  to  kill 
plots  of  Quack  Grass  or  thistles  by  much 
plowing,  also  proves  their  falsity.  1  have 
seen  such  plots  in  a  pasture  field  so  treated, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  whole  field  was 
plowed  and  put  into  wheat  or  some  other 
crop,  these  plots  had  become  so  exhausted  by 
this  continued  plowing  that  they  failed  to 
produce  a  paying  crop,  aud  for  succeeding 
years  mnde  as  poor  a  showing,  until  heavily 
manured.  I  admit  that  fresh,  mellow  earth 
does  absorb  gases  wheu  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  with  It  by  dew  or  rain,  but  they  are 
so  absorbed  only  when  the  ground  is  moist; 
and  when  the  sun  pours  its  scorching  rays 
upon  it  and  dispels  the  moisture,  all  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  gases  and  all  others  generated  in  the 


soil,  that  are  within  the  influence  of  the  heat, 
go  with  the  moisture  and  are  caught  by  sur¬ 
rounding  growing  crops,  and  thus  the  summer- 
fallow  is  constantly  robbed. 

This  “land  rest”  of  which  he  speaks,  he 
must  know,  if  posted,  was  not  accompanied 
by  constant  plowing  and  cultivation,  but  was 
a  complete  “rest”  to  the  exclusion  of  being 
pastured  by  the  herds.  Whatever  grew  upon 
the  land  was  alio  wed  to  go  back  into  the  soil 
a  sort  of  thorough  green  manuring;  and  that 
is  Nature’s  way  of  enriching  the  land,  and  to 
it  we  owe  all  the  fertility  of  our  virgin  soil 
and  newly  cleared  fields,  and  wise  is  he  who 
shall'heed  and  profit  by  the  lesson. 

That  “all  working  of  the  soil  is  exhaustive,” 
a  fact  which  he  denies,  is  fully  proven  by  the 
facts  already  cited ;  but  more  forcibly  by  the 
example  of  market  gardeners,  who  keep  the’r 
land  under  constant  cultivation,  aud  who  find 
it  necessary  to  return  to  the  land,  each  year, 
much  more  in  manure  than  is  removed  in  the 
crops  secured,  and  whether  the  crop  taken  is 
large  or  small  it  makes  but  little  difference  in 
the  amount  of  manure  required — the  reason  is 
plain. 

F.  D.  C.’s  statement  that  “the  fertilizing 
elements  neither  go  up  nor  down,  neither  evap 
orate  nor  run  through  the  soil  in  one  brief 
season,”  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Sir  J.  B,  Lawes  and  the  managers 
of  Woburn  Farm.  The  results  of  their  exper¬ 
iments  show  most  conclusively  that,  no  matter 
how  large  the  application  of  nitrogen  in  a 
soluble  form,  before  a  succeeding  year  it  all 
disappears,  even  though  the  nitrogen  in  the 
crop  produced  should  not  account  for  one- 
tenth  of  what  was  applied;  that  in  whatever 
form  applied,  as  soon  as  it  was  changed  into 
nitric  acid  (the  form  in  which  it  is  available 
as  plant  food)  if  not  used  at  once  by  growing 
plants,  it  passed  out  of  the  soil  and  was  lost. 
The  same  is  true  with  whatever  nitrogen  may 
be  carried  from  the  air  by  dew  or  rain ;  if  not 
taken  at  once  by  some  hungry  mouth  of  a 
growing  root,  it  is  carried  away  and  lost,  so 
far  as  that  field  is  concerned. 

I  once  saw  a  field  summer  fallowed,  where 
the  previous  Winter  several  thousand  feet  of 
boards  were  piled  on  a  large  plot, and  only  re¬ 
moved  so  that  the  land  could  be  plowed  the 
last  time,  and,  though  the  remainder  of  the 
field  bad  been  well  fallowed,  the  grain  on  the 
spot  that  had  been  covered  with  the  board 
piles  was  more  than  twice  as  strong, and  yield¬ 
ed  twice  as  much  as  that  on  any  other  part  of 
the  field.  Now,  if  constant  plowing  and  stir¬ 
ring  caused  land  to  “absorb  so  much  good,” 
why  was  this?  And  it  is  the  experience  of 
everybody  that  any  places  covered  with  stone 
piles,  or  piles  of  wood,  or  of  anything  else  that 
causes  shade  and  gives  heat  and  moisture  a 
chance  to  work,  are  always  the  most  produc¬ 
tive,  and  always  show  that  shade,  rest,  heat 
aud  moisture  are  what  conduce  to  fertility, 
no  matter  if  these  are  accompanied  by  the 
rank  growth  of  vegetation,  provided  the  veg¬ 
etation  is  put  into  the  soil.  This  is  proven  by 
using  a  field  of  only  moderate  richness  seeded 
to  clover;  one  half  to  be  plowed  early  and 
summer-fallowed.no  matter  how  well  or  how 
many  times  plowed;  the  other  half  to  grow  a 
crop  of  clover  to  be  taken  off  for  hay,  the 
clover  to  be  afterwards  allowed  to  grow  till 
knee-high,  then  about  the  middle  of  August, 
to  be  plowed  under  and  the  ground  well 
fitted;  the  whole  field  to  be  sowed  to  wheat  on 
the  same  day.  All  who  have  tried  this  exper¬ 
iment,  know  that  the  wheat  on  the  clovered 
part  of  the  field  will  look  the  best  in  the  Fall : 
will  stand  a  bad  winter  much  the  best,  will 
endure  either  too  much  or  too  little  rain  with 
the  least  injury,  and  will  yield  at  harvest 
time  the  most  bountiful  crop,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  the  hay. 

If  F.  D.  C.  will  only  once  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  “get  out  of  this  old  rut”  into  the  better 
aud  more  progressive  way,  he  will  cease  to 
think  that  what  his  “father  did”  must  be  right, 
aud  will  never  cease  to  thank  the  writer  for 
a  little  shaking  up. 

J.  W.  F.,  Titusville,  N.  J.  —  In  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  July  25,  A.  W.  B.  speaks  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  pea  weevil  by  the  use  of 
pyrethruiu  and  camphor.  Now,  last  year 
while  gathering  my  Laxtou’s  Alphas, l  placed, 
by  way  of  experiment,  a  portion  of  the  dry 
seed  in  a  bottle  having  upon  it  an  air  tight 
rubber  device  for  closing,  such  as  are  usually 
used  on  beer  and  porter  bottles.  This  year 
at  planting  time  l  could  not  find  a  single  pea 
touched  by  weevil ;  nor  has  the  pest  yet  dis¬ 
turbed  those  that  were  not  planted,  while 
those  wrapped  iu  paper  iu  the  usual  way,  were 
eaten  to  the  last  one.  1  shall  try  the  experi 
rnent  again  this  year  with  hopes  of  success. 

D.  C.  McP.,  Garbi  rr,  N.Y.— 1  send  you  a 
stool  or  hand  f  ul  of  wheat  just  as  1  pulled  it  out 
of  the  ground  to-day.  Soon  after  the  head 
appeared,  it  was  noticed  that  the  wheat  whs 
not  uniform  in  appearance.  Some  of  the 
straw  was  long  aud  some  short.  About  10 
days  ago  the  short  straw  began  to  have  a 


bleached  appearance,  while  the  long  straw 
was  yet  comparatively  green.  Upon  examin¬ 
ation  the  grain  on  the  short  straw  was  small 
aDd  shrunken;  that  On  the  long  straw,  about 
as  large  as  usual. 

I  found  nothing  in  the  way  of  worm  or  in¬ 
sect  in  this  short  straw,  with  its  shrunken  ker¬ 
ne],  while  in  the  long  straw  I  found  some  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  or  its  “flax  seed.” 

Of  this  wheat  something  more  than  one  half 
was  sown  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  13;  the 
balance  on  the  16tb.  There  is  no  percept¬ 
ible  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  wheat, 
the  short  and  long  straw  being  mixed  promis¬ 
cuously  with  spots  here  and  there  of  stunted, 
withered  straw,  having  but  little  bright,  long 
straw  with  it.  A  part  of  the  lot  was  fertilized 
with  barnyard  manure,  plowed  under  with  a 
three  horse  plow  and  jointer,  everything  being 
turned  in  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  200 
pounds  of  phosphate  to  the  acre  over  the  whole 
of  the  lot  being  drilled  in  with  the  wheat. 

In  early  Spring  this  lot  gave  as  good  prom¬ 
ise  as  any  wheat  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
put  in  after  wheat  in  fine  order.  Nothing  like 
it  has  been  known  in  this  section  so  far  as  I 
know.  W"bat  is  the  trouble  ? 

R.  N.  Y. — We  examined  the  wheat  very 
closely,  but  could  detect  no  evidence  of  tne 
work  of  any  insects  in  any  of  it.  Can  any  of 
the  members  of  the  F.  C.  give  us  any  light  on 
this  subject  i 

A.  E  R.,  Ainsworth,  Neb.— In  the  Rural 
of  July  18,  you  tell  J.  L.  McD.  that  for  large 
fields  a  riding  cultivator  is  best.  I  think  ex¬ 
perienced  Western  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
the  walking  cultivators  are  far  the  best  for 
corn  cultivation ;  in  fact,  a  person  can  readily 
determine  when  a  field  has  been  cultivated 
with  a  riding  cultivator  by  the  weeds  which 
are  missed.  I  have  seen  the  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tors  tried,  and  when  the  corn  was  cultivated 
at  intervals  of  10  days,  the  Fox-tail  got  such  a 
start  that  the  com  curled  up  with  a  vengeance, 
while  corn  in  adjoining  fields,  where  a  two- 
horse  corn  plow  was  used,  going  through  once 
in  10  days,  was  clean  and-  did  not  curl  up. 
Granted  that  shallow  cultivation  is  better 
when  com  is  cultivated  often,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  more  team  force,  employ  more 
help,  and  cultivate  with  one  horse  after  the 
corn  gets  too  large  for  two  horses,  as  the 
weeds  will  not  be  as  thoroughly  destroyed  as 
with  a  two-horse  com  plow,  when  we  wish  to 
lay  by  the  com  to  commence  harvesting. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Will  it  pay,  when 
com  is  but  15  cents  per  bushel  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  trouble  with  the  fields  you 
saw  was  that  cultivation  was  not  commenced 
soon  enough.  The  grass  and  weeds  were 
allowed  to  get  a  start,  and,  of  course,  then 
nothing  short  of  taming  under  would  subdue 
them,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  field  to  get  so  bad 
that  plowing  with  a  big  plow  would  be  a 
choice  of  two  evils.  But  if  started  early 
enough,  the  merest  brush  will  kill  the  infant 
weeds,  and  going  over  the  ground  once  in  ten 
days  with  any  cultivator  that  would  move  the 
whole  surface,  would  keep  the  surface  entire¬ 
ly  clean.  It  will  pay  to  do  loell  all  work  on 
the  farm,  that  is  worth  doing  at  all.  No  mat¬ 
ter  if  corn  is  not  worth  five  cents  per  bushel, 
if  it  is  raised  at  all,  it  should  have  clean 
culture. 

J.  H.  R.,  Columbus,  Neb.— In  a  late  Rural 
it  is  said  that  “there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
fresh  manure  may  not  help  the  crops  at  all,” 
and  Prof.  Shelton  is  quoted  as  saying  it  may  in¬ 
jure  them  the  first  season.  I  spread  a  large 
amount  at  the  rate  of  20  loads  to  the  acre, 
hauled  direct  from  the  stable  last  Winter,  and 
I  have  never  seen  such  marked  results  from 
the  application  of  well-rotted  manure.  The 
corn  now  is  fully  oae-third  larger  than  that 
adjoining  where  no  manure  was  applied.  This 
was  my  first  experiment  with  fresh  manure ; 
but  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  I  shall 
follow  it  up  the  coming  Winter. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  suppose  the  fresh  manure  our 
friend,  Prof.  Shelton,  alludes  to  is  the  unrotted 
straw,  etc.,  of  the  West.  That  fresh  stable 
manure  has  a  very  marked  effect,  when  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  is  patent  to  every  one  who  has 
ever  used  or  seen  it  used.  But  then  this  con¬ 
tains  in  the  urine  and  droppings  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  a  large  proportion  of  plant  food  in  its 
most  soluble  form. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  August  8.  IS35. 

A.  R.  F.-I.  H.-J.  a  W.-O.  T.  S.-W.  H.  Ridge, 
the  sample  of  Insect  has  never  been  received.— D.  H. 
C.-0.  T.  S.-I.  V.  H.  G.  F.  M.— C.  M.  P.-S.  D.  a— 
L.C.-J  a-C  U.  R.-F.  E.  D.-C,  E.  F.-N.  H.  R.. 
no  package  received.— L  M.,  thanks.— L.  G.-C.  F.  D. 
-T  S  C.-K.  F.  G.-C.  W.  G.-F.  E.  L.-0  A.  K.-E. 
C.  D.— W.  T.  C.,  thanks.— C.  H.  B.— F.  D  W.— E.  W. 

S, -F.O.  O.— J.  0.  Berry,  thanks.— J.  S.  Coy,  thanks.— 
a  C  'l.  G.  W  M. -8.  B.— D.  C.  I-  Shaw,  thanks. 
— M.  W.-T.  W.-L.  L.  G.-W.  K.— \V.  F.— T.  H.  S.- 

T.  Corless,  thanks.— B.  F.  A.  and  8.— J.  H.  D.— C.  V.— 
F.  K.  P.-H  M.-W.  H.  B.,  thanks  -F.  C.  B.— T.  H.  H. 
T.  G  S  .  thanks.— W.  J.  B.— J.  T.— J.  H.— C.  E.  Thorne, 
thank*. -E.  P.  P.-A.  a  t\,  thank*.— R.  T.  C.— P.  M.  S. 
— G.  H.,  thanks,  they  were  ruined.— J.  W.,  have  writ¬ 
ten.-.!.  C.  S.—R.  T.  C.—K.  M.-G.  A.  B.-E.  W.  H.— J. 
H.  S,— A.  E.  R.-T.  W.  N.-C.  J.  M.-H.  P.  B.— I.  G.  a 
K.  H.  W.  -M.  H.  M. 
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About  the  first  of  September  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  proposition  that 
will  greatly  please  those  who  are  willing 
to  interest  themselves  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  know  we  have  hosts  of  good  friends 
who  will  aid  us  all  they  can  anyway,  and 
we  take  it  that  there  are  many  others 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  for  the 
Rural,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  earn  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  could  in  any 
other  legitimate  way.  We  propose,  in 
that  number,  to  show  that  this  can  be 
easily  done.  The  intention  is  to  make 
subscribers  the  most  liberal  propositions 
ever  offered  by  any  farm  journal.  Mean¬ 
while  we  will  thank  our  friends  to  send 
us  lists  of  names  (no  matter  how  long) 
of  those  to  whom  they  desire  us  to  send 
specimen  copies.  We  will  mail  to  each 
name  one  or  more  numbers,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quested.  In  the  absence  of  request,  we 
will  mail  a  single  specimen,  at  our  con¬ 
venience.  Large  as  the  circulation  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  doubled  during  the  next  season,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  in  every  way,  consistent 
with  reasonable  economy  and  honorable 
business  enterprise,  to  do  it.  The  kindly 
words  and  the  personal  efforts  of  our 
readers,  who  can  speak  knowingly  of  the 
Rural’s  merits,  will  certainly  bring  suc¬ 
cess,  and  when  our  propositions  are  fairly 
understood  by  them,  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will  heartily  assist  us  in  doublingthe 
circulation  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  thus  proportionately  extending  its 
field  of  usefulness. 


A  number  of  experiments  have  been 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  order  to 
find  some  cheap  substance  that  would  kill 
or  repel  the  wire-worm  that  causes  one 
kind  of  scab  in  potatoes.  Three  different 
varieties  of  potatoes  have  been  dug,  over 
the  seed-pieces  of  which  (covered  with 
two  inches  of  soil)  powdered  sulphur  w  as 
strewn.  Not  a  wire- worm  was  seen,  though 
the  soil  in  ttie  Spring  was  infested  with 
them.  Some  evidences  of  the  fungoid 
scab  were  found  on  a  few  tubers. 


It  will  soon  he  time  to  separate  the 
lambs  from  the  ewes,  and  every  farmer 
who  has  not  a  field  with  fresh  grass  on 
which  to  turn  them,  had  best  at  once  set 
one  apart  so  that  it  may  get  a  fresh,  tender 
growth  in  time  for  their  use.  It  will  also 
pay  to  fence  off  a  corner  of  the  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  now,  leaving  a  few  holes  just  large 
enough  for  the  lambs  to  pass  through, 
but  not  the  old  sheep,  and  in  this  in- 
closure,  place  suitable  troughs  in  which 
to  feed  daily  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  bran 
and  oil-meal,  that  the  lambs  may  become 
accustomed  to  eat  them,  so  that  when 
weaned,  they  may  have  enough  of  these 
to  take  the  place  of  their  mother’s  milk. 
It  pays  to  take  good  care  of  the  lambs, 
and  does  not  pay  to  let  them  get  to  run¬ 
ning  down  before  Winter.  A  lamb  fat 
in  December  is  half  wintered. 


We  with  pleasure  call  attention  to  the 
very  full  list  of  State,  Provincial,  County 
and  other  important  fairs,  which  we  give 
in  this  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  We  have 
got  the  infoi  mation  in  almost  every  case 
directly  from  the  officers  of  the  societies 
named,  and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as 
authentic.  This  is  the  third  time 
we  have  this  year  published  a  fair  list, 
each  time  giving  information  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  other  paper,  and  we  believe 


that  the  list  which  we  now  give  is  much 
fuller  and  more  reliable  than  any  ever  be¬ 
fore  published  so  early  in  the  season. 
We  hereby  sincerely  thank  the  officers 
of  the  various  societies  for  their  very 
ready  assistance  in  so  promptly  forward¬ 
ing  to  us  the  dates  of  their  several  fairs. 
Our  friends  should  study  the  list,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  attend  as  many  of  the 
important  fairs  accessible  to  them  as  they 
conveniently  can. 


Have  you  not  some  pasture  or  meadow 
field  that  you  expect  to  put  into  corn, 
oats,  barley  or  potatoes  next  Spring*  that 
is  now  pretty  full  of  weeds  that  you 
would  like  to  exterminate  ?  Look  about 
and  see  1  If  you  have  such  a  one,  put. 
the  teams  in  and  plow  it  at  once,  being 
careful  to  plow  every  inch  of  it  and  to 
turn  it  over  flat.  At  once  put  on  the  har¬ 
rows  and  cultivators  and  work  it  down 
level.  We  have  fouud  no  better  tools  for 
this  purpose  than  the  Acme  Harrow  and 
the  Keane  (N.  H.)  Disc  Cultivator.  Make 
it  a  point  from  this  time  till  Fall  not  to 
let  a  green  leaf  of  any  kind  get  an  inch 
high  on  that  field,  and  the  last  thing  in 
the  Fall  plow  it  up  into  beds,  opening  out 
the  dead  furrows,  so  that  no  water  will 
stand  upon  it.  Our  word  for  it,  when 
you  see,  next  Summer,  how  thoroughly  this 
treatment  subdued  the  weeds  and  what  a 
magnificent  tilting  it  was  for  any  crop 
you  chance  to  put  on  the  field,  you  will 
forever  thereafter  be  an  advocate  of  “fall¬ 
fallowing.”  For  this  is  fall-fallowing, 
and  all  there  is  in  it.  and  no  more  efficient 
method  of  killing  weeds  and  thoroughly 
fitting  land  was  ever  invented.  But,  re¬ 
member,  no  half-way  work  will  answer 
here;  its  efficiency  depends  on  complete 
plowing  and  thorough  after  cultivation. 

Try  it,  and  tell  us  next  Summer  what 
you  think  of  it. 

CELERY  GROWING. 


And  how  about  the  celery  ?  Is  it  plant¬ 
ed  yet  ?  This  is  the  proper  time,  and  no 
excuse  or  combination  of  circumstances 
should  prevent  every  farmer,  or  a  man 
with  even  a  small  garden,  for  that  matter, 
from  providing  a  full  supply  ot  this  very 
healthful  and  agreeable  food  for  next  fall 
and  winter  use.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much 
trouble  to  raise  it  as  most  people  imagine 
after  reading  the  fussy  directions  for 
trenching,  etc.,  laid  down  in  the  books. 
The  ground  can  all  be  prepared  with  the 
horses  and  plow;  it.  is  no  more  work  to 
put  it  out  than  so  many  cabbage  plants. 
Very  little  banking  is  needed,  in  fact,  no 
more  than  the  cultivation  will  naturally 
give  it;  it  is  very  easy  to  preserve  it  for 
use  next  Winter;  its  free  use  will  add 
very  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
family,  and  do  much  to  ward  off  disease 
and  starve  the  doctors,  unless  perchance 
they  go  into  the  celery  business.  In  briei, 
make  the  trenches  with  the  team  and  plow 
by  plowing  a  “dead  furrow;”  scatter  an 
abundance  of  well  rotted  manure  iu  the 
bottom  of  these  aud  work  it  into  the  soil 
with  one  horse  and  small  plow;  put  the 
plants  in  this  mellow  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  which  will  be  not  over  six 
inches  deep,  and,  as  you  cultivate  and  the 
soil  gradually  works  in.  see  that,  the  plants 
are  kept  with  theft  stalks  close  together. 
Toward  Fall  hill  up  as  you  would  for  pota¬ 
toes  raised  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  celery  stalks  are  so  kept  to¬ 
gether  as  not  to  let  dirt  get  into  the 
hearts,  and  in  Fall  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  with  what  little  work  a  fine  crop 
of  celery  can  be  grown.  Don’t  forget  to 
put  out  largely  of  the  red  or  purple 
varieties. 


MILK  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 


There  is  one  feature  of  our  city  life 
that  ought  to  give  prohibitionists  much 
cause  for  rejoicing.  We  refer  to  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  milk  for  drinking 
purposes.  Almost  an  ocean  of  milk  is 
daily  required  to  supply  the  restaurants 
and  saloons.  We  cannot  have  too  much 
of  it.  A  good  proportion  of  our  business 
men  seem  well  satisfied  with  a  bowl  of 
bread  aDd  milk,  or  oatmeal  and  milk,  for 
lunch.  There  are  numerous  places  where 
sweet  milk  and  buttermilk  are  sold  on 
draught,  and  they  are  all  well  patronized. 
We  look  upon  this  state  of  affairB  as  be¬ 
ing  very  encouraging.  During  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot  weather  we  do  not  need  the 
hot,  heavy  dinners  that  cost  such  an 
effort  to  prepare,  and  are  sure  to  produce 
a  sleepy  and  “lazy”  feeling.  Certainly 
no  man  in  his  right  mind  would  drink 
whisky  at  this  season.  Milk  will  not 
steal  away  a  man’s  brains  nor  make  him 
a  brute,  but  it  will  quench  his  thirst, 
satisfy  his  hunger  and  keep  him  in 
health.  Milk  is  the  perfect  food.  It  will 
sustain  lile  without  any  help.  We  know 


plenty  of  men  who  do  the  hardest  of  work 
upon  a  diet  that  has  milk  for  its  founda¬ 
tion.  We  arc  half  inclined  to  think  that 
“milk  saloons”  could  be  made  useful  in 
fighting  intemperance  in  our  cities.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  could  he  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  beer  and  whisky  saloons.  Nothing 
but  the  purest  milk  to  be  sold  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price.  Let  some  light,  cheap 
lunch  be  served  with  it.  We  believe 
that  such  saloons  would  draw  a  consider¬ 
able  element  from  their  dangerous  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  would  at  least  divide  sn’oon 
patrons  into  two  classes:  those  who  drink 
for  the  sake  of  getting  drunk,  and  those 
who  drink  to  benefit  themselves.  The 
members  of  the  ordinary  farmer’s  family 
do  not  use  nearly  as  much  milk  ns  they 
should.  We  have  known  farmers  to  al¬ 
most  deprive  their  own  tables  of  cream 
and  butter  and  send  all  the  milk  to  the 
city.  This  is  wrong.  Pure,  sweet  milk 
is  the  ideal  temperance  drink.  “The  old 
oaken  bucket”  is  not  alone  iu  its  hallowed 
memories:  the  old  tin  milking  pail 
brings  back  many  a  dream  of  boyhood. 


REGARDING  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 
WHEAT. 

Later  rentiers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  know  very  little  of  the  great 
number  of  plants  which  have  been  tested 
either  on  the  Long  Island  Farm  or  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  in  New  Jersey. 
Let  us  take  wheats  for  example.  We 
doubt  if  any  experiment  station  or  indi¬ 
vidual  has  planted  as  many  difierent  va¬ 
rieties.  Not  counting  our  own  crosses, 
the  number  can  not  be  less  than  400, 
many  of  which,  though  sent  to  us  under 
different  names,  had  been  found  to  be 
the  same.  We  mention  this  in  no  spirit 
of  self- praise,  but  merely  that  our  later 
readers  may  feel  that  the  Rural’s  opinion 
in  such  matters  ought  to  be  of  some 
value. 

It  is  the  easiest  matter  for  old  varieties 
to  be  reintroduced  under  new  names. 
For  example,  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  about  seven  years  ago,  sent  out 
several  kinds  of  wheat.  The  seed  was 
badly  mixed  and  many  farmers  selected 
heads  of  kinds  not  familiar  to  them,  and 
propagated  the  strange  wheat  as  something 
new.  So  whenever  one  sees  a  stool  of 
wheat  different  from  that  which  he 
bought,  if  the  grain  pleases  him  it  is  sav¬ 
ed  and  sown  separately.  The  chances  are 
as  999  to  1,000  that  the  strange  wheat  is 
an  old  whpat. 

It  will  surprise  our  new  readers  to  know 
that  of  the  400  or  more  different  kinds  of 
wheat  which  we  have  tested,  there  are 
not  more  than  five  kinds  which  we  care 
to  raise — that  is,  not  more  than  five  kinds 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  seem  to  be  more 
valuable  than  well-known  wheats,  such 
as  Clawson,  Mediterranean,  Fultz,  Amber, 
Diehl,  etc. 

Our  remarks  have  to  do  with  winter 
wheats  exclusively;  spring  wheats  do 
not  thrive  with  us,  and  our  experiments 
with  them  have  been  mostly  confined  to 
endeavors  to  change  them  from  spring 
wheats  to  winter  wheats — all  in  vain. 
Our  belief  is  that  any  wheat  which  is 
valuable  as  a  spring  wheat  will  not  prove 
hardy  enough  to  endure  this  climate  as  a 
fall  wheat. 


AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION  IN  IRELAND. 

While  European  cablegrams  are  con¬ 
stantly  bringing  minute  particulars  of 
every  little  squabble  in  a  remote  village 
of  semi-savage  Afghanistan,  and  contra¬ 
dictory  rumors  about  petty  elections  in 
Little  Peddliagton,  hardly  a  word  is  ever 
said  about  a  marvelous  agrarian  revolu¬ 
tion  about  to  take  place  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dependency  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  a  revolution  by  which  every  feature 
of  the  political  aud  social  organization  of 
society,  framed  upon  the  present  unequal 
and  unjust  distribution  of  land,  is  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  totally  transformed,  not  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  but  ultimately  in  all  civiliz¬ 
ed  lauds. 

The  Land  Purchase  Bill  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
which  has  there  passed  a  Becoud  reading, 
provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  of  the  public  funds,  out  of  which 
the  whole  purchase  money  needed  to 
make  them  owners  of  their  farms,  is  ti  he 
advanced  to  the  tenants  of  estates  iu  Ire¬ 
land,  thus  establishing  the  principle  that 
a  country’s  soil  belongs  of  right  to  those 
who  till  it,  and  that  levying  a  tribute  l»y 
non- producers,  in  the  guise  of  rent,  is  an 
iniquity  whose  redress  belongs  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  voters 
of  the  land  iu  their  aggregate  capacity. 

Of  course,  the  sum  appropriated  by  this 
measure  will  suffice  to  remedy  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  agrarian  oppression  from 
which  Ireland  has  for  centuries  been  suf¬ 
fering;  but  the  doctrine  once  established 
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that  the  soil  belongs  of  right  to  its  cul¬ 
tivators,  it  must  soon  be  applied  not  only 
to  the  other  cotters  of  Ireland,  but  also 
to  the  crofters  of  Scotland  and  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England.  Nor  will  its  influ¬ 
ence  be  confined  to  the  British  Tsles  alone, 
for,  os  in  other  political  and  social  move¬ 
ments,  every  country  in  Christendom 
will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  example 
of  England,  the  delay  in  doing  so  being 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  each  in  liberty  and  civil¬ 
ization. 

The.  principle  embodied  in  this  bill  was 
cautiously  suggested  in  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  and  a  trifle  less  timidly  reaffirmed 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881 ; 
but.  like  all  land  reforms,  the  measure 
was  obstructed  by  the  great  Whig  land- 
owners,  who  have  always  been  encourag¬ 
ed  bv  the  knowledge  that  all  legislation 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  landlords 
would  meet  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  Conservatives  commanding  a  power¬ 
ful  minority  in  the  Commons  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Lords. 
This  measure,  however,  though  of  the 
most  leveling  and  revolutionary  na¬ 
ture,  has  heen  introduced  by  a  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  stronghold  of  landed  aristocracy,  so 
that  heuceforth  theWhig  magnates  are  for¬ 
ever  muzzled.  and  the  Liberals  henceforth 
will  haveto bid  against  the  Conservatives 
for  the  favor  of  the  landless  masses  by 
advocating  even  far  more  trenchant  agra¬ 
rian  innovations. 


BREVITIES. 


Malaria,  the  hobby  of  the  doctors  and  the 
bueraboo  of  the  people  now  a-days.  is  only  an¬ 
other  name  for  plant  food  in  its  gaseous  form; 
or.  in  other  words,  for  manure. 

Vegetable  matter,  wherever  placed,  if  in 
connection  with  heat,  moisture  and  air,  is 
constantly  undergoing  decomposition,  and  in 
doing  so  js  giving  off  to  the  air  those  elements 
which  in  its  growth  it  extracted  from  it.  and 
these  eminatiou8  are  malaria,  and  this  is  all 
there  is  of  it. 

No  one  ever  hears  of  malaria  in  a  country 
of  sand  so  pure  that  nothing  will  grow  upon 
it,  except  it  be  bordered  with  water  filled  with 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  from  which,  of 
course,  malaria  readily  springs. 

The  richer  the  soil,  the  moister  the  climate 
and  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  more 
rapid  the  decomposition,  and  the  more  doth 
malaria  abound. 

Those  gases  constituting  malaria,  though 
death  to  humanity,  are  the  food  on  which 
plants  feed  and  thrive  luxuriantly. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  facts  is, 
to  keen  all  decaying  vegetable  matter  covered 
with  the  soil,  or  at  least  mixed  w-ith  it,  to 
keep  all  such  soils  thickly  covered  with  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  and  its  substaoce  entirely  filled 
with  their  roots,  thus  picking  up  every  atom 
of  malaria  aud  converting  it  into  food,  thus 
using  it  to  sustain,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
poison  and  destroy  human  life. 

Malaria,  then,  properly  handled,  fills  the 
granaries  of  the  land  instead  of  the  grave¬ 
yards.  Happy  is  the  farmer  who  learns  and 
heeds  this  lesson. 

The  Rural  wants  every  pomologist  in  the 
country  to  attend  the  next,  session  of  the  Am. 
Pom.  Society.  We  ore  assured  that  Michigan 
can  take  good  cure  of  them. 

We  hear  that  they  are  making  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  next  session  of  the  American 
PotnologJeal  Rocietv  at  G rand  Rapids.  Messrs. 
Garfield.  Lyon  and  Beal  (where  are  three  bet¬ 
ter  men  to  be  found  for  the  work?)  are  all 
zealously  at  workly. 

The  Yellow-wood  (Cladrastis  tiDOtoria)  has 
one  fault  aud  only  ouetbat  we  know  of.  Some 
of  its  leaflet*  begin  to  turn  yellow  now,  and 
then  to  drop,  giving  the  lawn  an  appearance 
of  Fall. 

Mr.  Troop,  of  Purdue  University.  Indiana, 
writes  us  as  follows:— ‘’Carter’s  Stratagem 
aud  Prince  of  Wales  Peas  provu  to  be  all  that 
was  claimed  for  them,  and  more  too.  Carter’s 
Stratagem  is  a  little  ahead  of  Prince  of  W ales. 
It,  was  large  enough  for  table  use  on  July  10, 
and  the  largest  pea  in  our  collection.  Every¬ 
body  should  try  the  Carter’s  Stratagem.” 
The  Rural  does  not  hit  it  every  time  in  its 
selection  of  seeds  for  its  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion.  but  it  hits  often  enough  to  please  its 
friends. 

One  of  the  evils  of  borrowing  money  when 
one  is  starting  out  in  fife,  whether  ou  the  farm 
nr  elsewhere,  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to  borrow,  so 
bard  to  pay.  The  poor  man,  who  must  depend 
upon  his  hands  alone  for  support, must  make 
sacrifices,  and  borrowed  money  tends  rather 
to  extravagance  than  economy.  I  he  sooner 
he  makes  those  sacrifices  the  better.  There 
are  few  industrious  young  men  who  cannot 
save  from  25  to  50  cents  a  week;  and  this 
saving,  small  as  it  seems,  is  a  sure  .stepping 
stone  to  prosperity.  While  to  go  behind  each 
week  the  same  amount  will  as  surely  lead  to 
a  life  of  drudgery,  if  nothing  worse. 

We  received.  July  SO.  from  our  friouds  J, 
O.  Plumb  &  Son,  of  Milton,  Wisconsin,  a 
specimen  of  tho  North  Western  Greening, 
that  bad  boon  on  exhibition  ten  weeks  at 
New  Orleans,  and  also  at  the  Winter  meeting 
of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  iu 
February,  It  had  afterwurds  been  much 
handled  before  it  was  sent  to  us,  yet  it  arrived 
in  very  good  order.  This  is  the  variety  winch 
we  Illustrated  iu  the  issue  of  March  7,  of  the 
current  year,  on  page  1  it)  of  the  Rural,  and 
although  not  of  more  than  good  quality,  it 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  keepers,  and 
as  it  is  a  handsome  apple  ltjmust  become  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  “cold  Northwest.” 
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THE  NEW  GRAPE  ‘'PROGRESS.” 

We  received  July  25  from  A  F.  Rice,  of 
Griswoldville,  Ga,,  a  box  containing  a  bunch 
of  grapes  named  "Progress.”  This  is  said  to 
be  a  new  sew!  ling,  a  hybrid  between  Black 
Hamburg  and  a  hardy  native — we  should 
judge  Concord  from  the  appearance,  though 
this  is  not  stated.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
iu  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  fruited  two  years  and  to  have  now 
fruited  two  years  in  Georgia.  The  cluster 
was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  Con¬ 
cord  cluster,  though  perhaps  a  little  more 
shouldered.  The  berries  were  about  the  size 
of  Concords,  and  of  a  dark  red  or  maroon 
color;  skiu  quite  thick,  and  rather  tender; 
quality  fair;  quite  pulpy,  with  considerable 
juice  between  pulp  and  skin;  not  bigh- 
flavored.  Not.  as  good  as  Agawam.  There 
are  to  each  berry  three  to  fi  ve  very  large 
seeds,  which  separate  very  freely  from  the 
pulp.  We  know  nothing  of  its  leaves,  hard¬ 
iness  or  manner  of  growth  or  earliness,  having 
seen  none  of  the  plants  or  leaves.  Judging 
entirely  from  this  cluster,  we  can  see  no  qual¬ 
ities  that  would  justify  adding  it  to  the 
already  too  numerous  list  of  varieties. 


Sntmsl’l  Societies, 


GEORGIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  tenth  anmial  meeting  of  this  society 
convened  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  29th,  at  11  a.  m.,  President  P.  J.  Berek- 
mansiutbe  chair.  It  was  especially  notice¬ 
able,  from  a  large  display  of  fruits,  and  the 
equally  large  attendance  of  ladies.  President 
Berckmans  soundly  and  very  justlv  berated 
the  Legislators  of  Georgia,  the  Empire  State 
of  the  South,  for  their  disgraceful  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  her 
industrial  educational  institutions.  He  said 
horticulture,  as  understood  at  this  day.  is  a 
pursuit  iu  which  to  be  an  adept  requires  one 
to  be  versed  in  more  branches  of  knowledge 
than  arc  needed  in  any  of  the  so  called  profes¬ 
sions.  In  the  latter,  one  needs  to  be  proficient 
in  but  one  brauch  of  science  to  be  skillful, 
while  in  horticulture  one  must  understand  veg¬ 
etable  physiology,  chemistry  as  related  to 
plant  food,  geology,  entomology,  rural  archi¬ 
tecture  and  landscape  ornamentation  which 
embraces  geometry.  These  necessarily  make 
one  familiar  with  many  other  branches.  He 
thinks  the  elements  of  a  horticultural  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  in  the 
home  training,  and  that  agriculture  conducted 
on  an  intelligent  basis,  aided  by  horticulture, 
is  the  happiest  and  most  satisfying  of  all 
human  pursuits. 

Prof.  Willett,  of  Macon,  in  a  paper  on  the 
enemies  of  the  Grape  and  Pear,  numbered  17 
fruits,  and  said  these  had  to  contend  against 
413  different  species  of  insect  enemies.  In  the 
afternoon  and  eveuing  of  the  first  day,  Prcsi 
dent  Beifkmaus  had  the  whole  association  at 
his  home  at  Frualands,  and  entertained  them 
with  a  banquet  of  the  choicest  fruits  and 
other  dainties.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected, 
P.  J.  Berckmans  being  made  President,  Presi¬ 
dent  Berckmans,  Dr.  Samuel  llape.  Dr.  HJ 
H.  Cary  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Humph  were  elected 
delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomologioal  Society,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  , 
September  91  b.  Many  interesting  papers 
were  reud,  which  were  each  discussed,  but 
want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more 
now.  Fort  Valley  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  next  meeting.  "m.” 

The  Third  National  Convention  of 
Stockmen,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  under  the 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Cattle  Growers’ 
Association,  will  convene  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  17th,  1335,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Eighth  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show.  It  will  bo 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  Cuttle 
Growers’,  Breeders'  and  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tions,  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  the  Agricultural  Press  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 
The  object  of  this  convention  is  to  induce  the 
freest  discussion  uf  the  various  interests  of 
tattle  and  kind  red  industries,  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  important  problems  connected 
with  the  cattle  business,  including  the  best 
methods  of  breeding, maturing  aud  marketing 
neat  cattle,  and  their  several  products.  A  very 
attractive  programme  has  been  prepared. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  cattle  men  of  this 
country  will  be  speakers  on  very  important  top 
ics.  Among  others,  we  notice  the  names  of 
Judge  Curey,  of  Wyoming,  John  D.  Gillett,  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, of  Washington.Maj. 
H.  E.  Alvord,  of  Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y.,  etc., 
etc.  All  societies  and  associations  above 


mentioned,  are  invited  each  to  send  two  dele¬ 
gates  duly  authorized  to  represent  them  in 
such  convention.  This  is  a  very  important 
meeting,  and  as  we  have  not  space  for  the 
programme  in  full,  we  invite  all  to  send  to  E. 
W.  Perry.  Assistant  Secretary,  Chicago,  for 
full  particulars. 

The  Grangers  of  the  United  States  will 
bold  their  Twelfth  Annual  Inter  state  pic  nic 
at  Williams’9  Grove,  Cumberland  Co..  Pa., 
commencing  Augnst  81,  and  lasting  to  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1886,  Williams’s  Grove  is  near 
Mecbam'csburg.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
good  time  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  go. 
The  secretary  is  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mechanics- 
burgh.  Pa 


MARKET  TALKS. 

Two  gentlemen  stood  in  the  center  of 
Washington  Market,  the  principal  meat  and 
fruit  market  of  the  city,  examining  the  vast 
piles  of  fruits  and  provisions  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  One  was  an  old  market  man;  the 
other  a  farmer  The  market-man  was  giving 
his  friend  a  little  information. 

"It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
you  gentlemen  do  not  come  hpre  oftener  and 
look  about.  It  would  pay  you  to  see  what  other 
people  are  doing.  Yon  could  see  how  fruits 
and  vegetables, come  iu  aDd  what  arrangement 
seems  to  suit  customers  best.  Such  goods  as 
yonrs  have  a  mighty  short  "life.”  It  pays  to 
take  special  pains  with  the  appearance  of  such 
perishable  articles,  I  can  tell  you.  When  you 
get  a  few  cents  extra  per  pound,  box  or  barrel, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  generally  paid  for  those 
clean,  neat,  tasty  in  appearance.  You  mu .4 
bit  the  eye  of  a  customer.  You  toss  large  and 
small,  good  and  fair,  all  together  in  a  heap, 
and  they  don’t  look  well.  Take  onions  or 
carrots,  for  instance.  Some  bunches  are 
tight  and  shapely,  while  others  seem  to  be 
just  thrown  together;  which  do  you  suppose 
are  left  over?  Then  again,  if  there  are  fruits 
or  vegetables  that  can  be  sent  to  market  a 
week  in  advance  of  the  old  sorts,  farmers 
want  to  have  them.  The  early  vegetable 
catches  the  early  price  every  time.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  could  pick  out  varieties  of  potatoes 
here  that  are  wav  ahead  of  those  you  are 
planting.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
farming;  hut  I  do  think  I  could  tell  you 
farmers  something  about  your  husiness, 
after  all.  You  mnst  aim  to  satisfy  the 
public  and  not  yourselves  entirely.  Tf  the 
people  want  a  certain  kind  of  fruit,  prepared 
in  a  certain  way,  it  will  be  sharp  common 
sense  for  you  to  take  the  hint,  and  not.  try  to 
educate  them  up  to  your  Ideas.  The  best 
classes  of  city  people  have,  ns  a  rule,  almost 
as  much  fruit  as  their  country  cousins.  It  is 
always  easy  to  procure  fruits  and  vegetables 
here  at  fair  prices;.  City  tables  are  generally 
pretty  well  supplied.  In  the  country,  fruit 
gets  to  be  an  “old  story, ’’where  there  Is  plenty 
of  it,  aud  you  will  often  find  farmers  who 
do  not  raise  enough  to  supply  themselves. 
Look  at  those  nears  there !  Every  one  wrapped 
up  in  paper  as  tenderly  as  oranges  might  bet 
All  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  dropped  when 
the  great  loads  begin  to  come  in.  It  just 
shows  how  much  more  money  there  is  iu  the 
early  lots  of  fruit  There  is  a  large  class  of 
customers  that  always  pick  out  the  largest 
fruit  they  can  see.  They  will  take  the  big 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  raspberries,  and 
let  the  smaller  ones  go.  Perhaps  they  think 
they  are  getting  more  for  their  money! 

Then  again,  something  odd  in  the  way  of 
color,  shape  or  packing,  if  not  too  much  out 
of  the  wav,  seems  to  attract  attention.  A 
great  many  farmers  send  live  poultry  in  here. 
Some  arrangement  for  supplviug  them  with 
water  ought  to  be  made.  The  poor  birds 
sometimes  come  iu  here  just  gasping  for 
breath.  Such  treatment  is  not  only  cruel  but 
it  injures  the  value  of  the  birds.  The  docks 
must  have  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  they  need 
lots  of  it.  There  is  a  great  waste  in  sending 
live  chickens  in  the  ordinary  coop;  sometiiuas 
they  are  huddled  iu  together  aud  when  their 
food  is  I  brown  in  they  are  sure  to  trample  on 
it,  and  in  jure  part  of  it.  Some  shippers  have 
a  very  simple  arrangement  for  a  trough,  that 
works  like  a  charm.  Two  small  pieces  of  V- 
sbaped  wood  are  fastened  to  the  outside  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  coop.  Two  light  pieces  of  board^- 
one  next  the  lath  aud  the  other  at  the  outside 
of  the  Y  shaped  pieces— form  a  shallow  feed¬ 
ing  trough.  The  chickens  put  their  heads  out 
through  the  lath  openings,  aud  cannot  get  at 
the  food  to  trample  on  it. 

At  this  moment  the  market-man  was  called 
away,  and  the  farmer  started  on  his  tour  of 

examinations.  "market  boy.” 

- 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  form¬ 
erly  of  Fulton, ,N.  Y„  a  finely  illustrated  cir¬ 


cular  of  the  Ross  silage  and  fodder  cutters, 
from  their  mammoth  No.  26.  A.,  with  its 
knives  26  inches  long  and  capable  of  cutting 
more  silage  in  a  given  time  than  can  be  got. 
to  it,  and  with  its  adjustable  and  reversible 
carrier  for  disposing  of  the  silage  after  cut¬ 
ting,  to  the  little  hand  No.  5  cutter,  designed 
for  cutting  for  ouly  a  few  head  of  cattle  or 
horses.  All  these  cutters  have  a  changeable 
cut  from  one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  length. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  feature,  as  the  only 
kind  of  silage  fit  for  cattle  to  eat  is  the  sweet 
silage,  and  the  fineness  of  cutting  has  much  to 
do  with  the  preservation  of  the  fodder.  We 
are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  time  will  come 
when  silage  will  be  so  put  op  and  bandied,  as 
to  come  out  perfectly  sweet,  and  with  such 
food  we  shall  be  firm  advocates  of  silage  as  a 
stock  food,  as  all  our  experience  teaches  us 
that  stock,  to  do  well  in  Winter,  must  have 
plenty  of  succulent  food.  There  are  some  18 
or  more  points  wherein  this  circular  claims 
the  Ross  cutters  are  superior,  and  as  every 
man  should  have  the  best,  we  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  send  to  E.  W.  Ross  &  Co..  Drawer  A. 
G.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Don’t  forget  the 
Drawer  A.  G.,  and  don’t  forget  to  ask  them 
for  their  treatise  on  ensilage,  which  will  be 
gladly  sent,  and  which  discusses  the  whole 
subject. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Horticultural  Societv  for18&5,  contain¬ 
ing  transactions'of  the  last  annual  meeting;  also 
the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sorghum  Association.  Minnesota  has  a  wide¬ 
awake  horticultural  society,  and  it  has  a  live 
secretary. who  has  managed  to  work  up  a  very 
interesting  and  valuable  report.  Bat  from 
tbe  correspondence  in  this  volume,  brought 
well  down  into  this  Summer,  we  are  sorry  to 
note  the  wide-spread  destruction  to  the  fruit 
trees  by  the  past  very  severe  Winter.  R_  C. 
Judson  is  the  secretary,  with  post  office  at 
Farmington,  Minnesota. 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. — Illustrated  catalogue  showine  the 
Scientific  Griudiug  Mills;  the  Scientific  Port 
able  Forges,  seven  different  styles;  drills ; 
presses;  combination  anvil  and  vice:  also  a 
whole  set  of  tools.  These  would  enable  any 
farmer  so  happy  as  to  own  and  know  how  to 
use  them,  to  do  nearly  all  his  own  blacksmith- 
ing,  and  thus  save  many  hours’  time  and  his 
horses  many  miles  in  travel.  All  who  have 
work  of  this  kind  to  do  should  not  fail  to  look 
up  these  tools  by  sending  for  this  catalogue, 
mentioning  the  Rural. 

Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
for  1884. — This  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  45 
pages,  containing  detailed  statements  of  the 
experiments  of  Prof.  Shelton  in  the  feeding 
of  pigs  and  steers  on  corn  meal  in  competition 
with  those  fed  on  meal  made  by  grinding  corn 
and  cobs  together.  Here  it  is  shown  by  care¬ 
ful  observations  that  the  combined  eorn-aud- 
cob  meal  produced  results  fully  equal  to  those 
produced  by  the  feeding  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
pure  corn  meal.  Every  farmer  should  read 
this  report. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Horticultural  Society,  H.  S. 
Evans,  Secretary.  This  is  a  full  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  for  1884.  and  it 
also  contains  several  interesting  papers  there 
read.  We  were  not  a  little  surprise.!  to  see 
Owasso  claimed  as  a  new  grape,  when  our 
Michigan  friends,  among  whom  it  should  be 
well  known,  claim  it  to  be  nothing  but  Ca¬ 
tawba  under  a  new  name. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  of  California,  A  H.  Wells, 
Secretary. — This  is  a  pamphlet  of  116  pages, 
containing  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  for  1838  and  1S84,  and  is  worth  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal  by  every  one  thinking  of  making 
that  fruit  growing  State  his  home,  or  who 
cares  to  be  posted  on  what  they  are  doing 
over  there, 

John  R.  Whittemore,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass,— Illustrated  circular  of  the  Champion 
Double-spring- tooth  riding  harrow,  potato 
Jigger  and  corn  hoe  combined — a  unique  tool 
sold  on  its  merit.  Send  for  the  circular,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Rural. 

Planter’s  Hoe  Co.,  Troy,  N,  Y.— Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  Herrington  patent 
Potato  digger.  By  sending  for  this  catalogue 
and  reading  it  carefully,  you  will  get  a  good 
idea  of  a  successful  potato  digger,  and  how  it 
is  made. 


Fred.  Ward  is  the  name  under  which  a 
‘sawdust  swindler,”  or  a  rascal  who  seeks  to 
swindle  rogues  under  the  pretext  of  selling, 
them  counterfeit  greenbacks,  is  sending  abroad 


circulars  to  those  who,  he  hopes,  will  turn  out 
to  be  such  arrant  fools  and  dishonest  rascals 
as  to  b0  beguiled  by  his  offers.  Of  course  no 
one  but  a  rogue  would  handle  such  stuff,  and 
thus  cheat  his  friends  and  neighbors,  so  that 
these  “sawdust  swindlers”  virtually  say  to 
each  one  to  whom  they  send  their  circulars, 
“I  hope  you  are  mean,  treacherous  and  dis¬ 
honest  enough  to  bite  at  my  bait;  and  if  you 
are,  you  contemptible  hound,  you  deserve  to 
be  swindled,  and  I’m  the  man  to  do  it.”  And 
of  course,  the  "contemptible  hound”  who  deals 
with  such  a  rascal  is  invariably  swindled.  The 
modus  operandi  has  been  explained  so  often 
here,  that  this  caution  ought  to  be  sufficient  at 
present. 

Tbe  Victor  Well  Augur  and  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  swindle.  Its  advertise¬ 
ment  was  admitted  into  the  Rural  early  in 
June;  but  as  soon  as  its  presence  there  was 
noticed,  it  was  kicked  out. 

Early  last  Mav  we  explained  at  length  the 
mode  of  swindling  practiced  by  the  rascals 
who  advertise  "home  work”  through  the 
mails  or  In  newspapers,  and  who  offer  work 
in  lace-making  or  crocheting.  Since  detail¬ 
ing  the  modus  operandi  of  these  meanest  of 
fraud®,  and  thus  putting  our  friends  on  their 
guard  against  tbe  whole  tribe  of  them,  we 
have  exposed  seve-al  bad  cases  bv  name,  and 
to  this  list  we  now  add,  "The  Western  Lace 
Manufacturing  Co,,”  of  Chicago,  Til.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  ■circulars  sent  out  by  this  con¬ 
cern: — 

Madam:— Your  letter  received.  Inclosed  is  sample 
of  cord  we  are  having  crocheted  Into  sets  of  seven 
pieces,  lambrequin,  four  tidies,  two  mats:  pay  S4  for 
mating  set.  Inclose  also  stamped  pattern  point  lace 
we  are  havtnsr  made  Into  slx-ynrd  pieces:  pay  87.50 
for  making  piece.  We  send  all  material,  samples, 
patterns  and  instructions  upon  receipt  of  a  deposit, 
which  we  return  when  you  have  done  f  worth  of 
work.  We  furnish  steady  work,  and  pay  for  every 
lot  when  returned  Bnlshed  In  crood  order,  and  send 
more.  All  work  Li  sent  by  mall  postpaid  one  way. 
Should  you  wish  work,  please  say  which  you  prefer 
to  make,  l  ace  or  crochet,  either  betnit  easily  done  by 
sample,  etc.  Respectfully, 

western  Lace  M’e’o  Co. 

With  regard  to  this  concern,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  complaints  of  the  same 
sort  to  which  the  dishonest  conduct  of  the 
others  has  given  rise.  In  all  cases,  the  goods 
sent  are  of  less  value  than  the  deposit  re¬ 
quired  ;  fault  is  nearly  always  fonnd  with  the 
work  done,  and  on  account  of  alleged  defects, 
either  the  goods  made  are  not  taken  at  all,  or 
else  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  promised 
price  is  paid  for  them.  In  some  cases  no 
"outfit”  whatever  is  sent  in  return  for  the 
"deposit”  made,  and  the  letters  demanding  an 
explanation  or  the  return  of  the  money  are 
either  not  answered  at  all,  or  draw  forth  the 
falsehood  that  the  remittance  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived,  or  tbat  stress  of  orders  necessitates  de¬ 
lay.  or  that  the  goods  have  been  gent,  so  that 
they  must  have  been  lost  in  transit,  or  some 
other  excuse  to  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning 
until  the  frauds  have  “cleared  out.”  to  start 
in  the  same  or  some  other  swindle  in  the  same 
town  or  elsewhere.  In  no  case  is  the  deposit 
ever  returned. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  do  not  re¬ 
commend  the  nostrums  put  up  by  M.  D.  Den¬ 
nis,  of  this  eity,  and  which  are  widely  adver¬ 
tised  through  the  mails.  Some  of  them 
doubtless  do  good  iu  particular  cases:  but  so 
does  every  sort  of  medicine  in  a  drug  store. 
All  these  specially  puffed  nostrums  are  neces¬ 
sarily  sold  for  prices  extravagantly  high 
when  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  the 
ingredients,  because  the  great  expense  of  ad¬ 
vertising  liberally  in  all  wavs,  must  be  got 
back  in  the  price.  It  is  claimed  for  most  of 
them  that  they  will  cure  diseases  either  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable  by  our  present  medical  skill, 
or  curahle  only  bv  treatment  very  different 
from  that  followed  by  the  dupes  who  take 
these  medicaments.  How  many  infallible 
cancer  remedies  are  advertised  through  the 
land;  how  many  blatant  cancer  “doctors” 
and  “doetressea”  bray  about  their  ability  to 
cure  all  forms  of  tbat  terrible  malady;  yet. 
dispite  the  best  medical  skill,  not  only  of  tbe 
United  States,  but  of  the  whole  world,  Gen. 
Grant  has  just  died  from  epithelial  cancer, 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  come-at-able 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  eminent  doctors  in 
charge  of  the  case  lent  t  atient  and  considerate 
attention  to  all  suggestions  coming  from  any 
respectable  source  tbe  world  over;  but  the 
hero  died  in  spice  of  all  the  suggestions.  Will 
the  cancer  quacks  be  silent  now  l  No,  indeed ! 
they  will  cackle  louder  tbau  ever. 


STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 
1885. 


Ohio.  Columbus... . . . Au*.  si.  Sep..  8 

Doluware.  Dover. . . .  . Sept.  'JS,  Oct.  8 

Illinois,  Chicago.. . Sept.  14,  IS 

Illinois  Fat  Stock,  (lilcaito . Nov.  to.  is 

Indian  i.  In  Mnnnpolls . Sept.  98,  Oct.  8 

town,  IV»  Moines  .  Sept.  4.  11 

Kfinsa®.  Lawrence .  Sept.  7,  ta 

KanKSN.  Tonofca .  . Sept  14.19 

Kentucky.  I  exlngton .  Aug.  35.  29 

Massachunett*  Horticultural,  Rostou . Sept.  15,  is 

Minnesota.  8t.  Paul . . . Sept.  7,  12 

Minneapolis  Industrial .  . .  Aug.  81.  Sept.5 

Nebraska.  Lin  •nlu . . . Sept,  ii,  is 

New  York,  Albany . Sept  10,  IS 

Ontario  Provincial,  London . . . Sept.  7, 12 
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Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . Sept.  28,  Oct.  < 

Rhode  Island.  Providence . Sept.  21, 25 

St.  T.onis  Exposition . Sept.  9.  Oct.  24 

South  Cavnltnu,  Columbia . Nov.  in.  13 

Vermont,  Burlington . . Sept.  T,  11 

West  Virginia,  Wheeling . ..Sept  1,12 

West  Virginia  Central,  Clarksburg . Sept.  22,  25 

Wisconsin.  M  Wilson  . Sept  i.  U 

Virginia,  Ulchmond . Oct.  21,  28 

Michigan,  Kalamazoo . Sept.  14,  is 

M on tuna,  H elena . ...  . Aug.  24.  29 

Oregon,  Sul.  in  ,  Sept.  91,  *> 

Kan.  City  Inter  State  Pair.  Kan.  City, Mo., Sept.  I  t,  19 

New  England  F'alr,  Bangor,  Me... . Sept.  1,  5 

Missouri.  St.  (.outs . Oct.  9.  10 

Granger’s  Picnic,  Williams*  Grove.  Meehan 

ieaburgh.  Pa  . Aug.  91.  Sept.  -3 

New  Jersey,  Wavorly . Sept,  14, 19 

Maine.  Lewiston . Sept.  .1,  2.> 

Industrial  Exposition,  Toronto,  Can . Sept.  9,  18 

Tri-State  Pair  Toledo . t . Sept.  ..  r. 

No.  tud.  and  So  Midi.,  South  Bend. Ind.  .  Sept.  21.  2|. 

Ontario,  Greai  Central,  Bamllton . Sep,  21,  23 

Minnesota,  So.  Eastern  District.  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau . . Oft.  18, 18 

Nortli  Caroilnn.  Raleigh . . . Oct.  12.  li 

California  Sacramento . . . . . oept.  7, 19 

Maryland,  Hagerstown. . -  Oct.  ^-3 

New  Hump  shir4''.  Mau  Chester  . Sept.  21,  *.j 

Wisconsin,  Madison  . . •  • —  Sept.  *• 

American  Institute,  New  York  City  .  .Sept.  30.  Dec.  •' 

MAINE  COUNTY  F’AIRS. 

Oxford.  Paris . Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 

Franklin.  FarmiuKton . -Oct.  li.  o 

Sagadahoc  Agricultural,  Topsham . .Oct  Jo,]' 

Franklin,  Farmington . Sept.  16,  17 

Kennebec,  Readfleid  Corner . Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 

Knox.  Rockland  . Sept.  92,*.; 

Lincoln,  DanuuTseotta . . . -Oct.  li,  s 

North  Penobscot  t  Lincoln . Sept.  8J,  Get..  1 

Os“ipce  Valley  Union.  Cornish . Sept  29,  Oct.  1 

Shtplelgh  and  Acton.  Shapleigh — . °ct.  0.  8 

Wash tng ton.  Pembroke . Sept.  80,  Oet.  l 

West  uxford.  Fryebnrs . . . “ct.- 

West  Penobscot,  Exeter . Sept.  29.  80 

KHOI'E  ISLAND  COCNTY  FAIRS. 

Woonsocket  Fair.  Woonsocket . Sept.  15,  ]7 

Washington,  Kingston . ..Sept.  15, 17 

Aquidneck,  Newport . . . ...Sept.  15,  li 

VERMONT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Poultney  Industrial  Society,  Poultney.  Sept-.  22,  24 

Lamollie  Valley  Fair,  MorrlsvIUe . Sept.  22. 24 

Addison  Middlebury . Sept-  1,3 

Franklin,  Sheldon . -Scptj.  1,  3 

Battenklll  Valley.  Factory  Point . Sept.  23,  *25 

Caledonia,  Si.  .Tobusbury .  '?•  '? 

Dog  River  Valley.  Northfteld . Sept.  22,  24 

Orange,  Bradford . Sept.  '29.  Oct.  1 

Orleans.  Barton .  Sept.  ??* 

Rut  land .  Rutland . . . -Sept,  15,  U 

Springfleld,  Springfield  . •-••Sept  22, -2.1 

Western  Vermont,  Fair  Haven . Sept.  29,  Oct,  [ 

Wluoobkl  Volley,  Wntcrbury . Sept,  is,  1  • 

Wilmington,  Wilmington . Sept.  30 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FAIRS. 

Upper  Coast  and  Essex  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Colt-brook .  Sept.  23,  24 

MASSACHUSETTS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Franklin  Greenfield .  . --'Oot.  1,2 

Worcester  Fair,  Worcester . Sept.  24,  25 

E’ist  Hampden  Ag’l  soo..  Palmer.. . ...Sept.  22.  28 

Hooslck  Vul'ey, North  Adams . ..Sept.  15,  li 

Berkshire  Ag'l.  Sot*..  Pittsfield . Sept-  15, 1 1 

Plymouth,  nrliigewateu.  . . .Sept.  23,  25 

Hampden  4g*l.  Society,  West  Springfield... Sept,  21,  24 
No  WnreOHtcr  Ag’l.  Soc  ,  Fltcli burg...... Sept  29  30 

Bristol,  Tauutou . . . Kept.  2*A  2fi 

Broeton,  Brocton...  .  . . ••  Oct.  i,  J 

Hampshire  Ag*i.  Soc..  Amherst . Sept.  24,23 

Dei- r  field  valley  Fair.  Charlemont  . Sept  2i,  25 

Nantuekei  Ag'l.  Soc..  Nnntuekel . ..Sept.  2,  3 

Essex  Ag'l.  Soc.  Ncwbtiryport . Sept.  22,28 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury.  NcwburypOTt — Sept,  29.  SO 

BariiMtable.  Barnstable .  . — Seb(.  2fl.  30 

Black  stone  Valley,  I  xbrldge .  ....Sept.  30,  Oft.  1 

Hampdcu.  Cftieopeo  . «cpt.  28,  24 

HanuKirn  East,  1'alirtor,.*-..* . i..8opt. 

.Ymhurtft .  . -*•  *  ♦  ?C4Pl* 

Hampshire,  branltUii,  and  Hampden,  North- 

zunptou. .moo* . .Oet  «.  8 

HlBhtand.  Middlefleld . .Sept.  9. 10 

Htngham,  Hlnghatn  . . ••  -  -S®P® 

Housatonlc,  Great  Barrington . ....Sept,  «J,  Oct.  1 

Hillside, Cu nun Ington . Sept  28, 30 

M  irshlleid.  Marshfield . bept.  16,18 

Martha's  Vineyard,  West  Tlabury .  ....... Oct.  « 

Mi  idlescx.  Concord. . Sept,  39,  Jfi 

Middlesex  North,  Lowell . Sept,  lb,  li 

Middlesex  South,  Framingham . Sept.  82.  23 

Nantucket,  Nantucket . Sept.  9.  in 

Spencer,  Spencer. .  . W.  .3 

Union.  Blundford  . Sept, ,16, 1 1 

Upton  Faroicrs' club. .. .  . . .••..Oct. 

Worcester  North,  Fitchburg . Sept,  29.  30 

Worcester  Northwest,  Athol . Oct  .  6,  i 

Worcester  South,  Scurbrltlgc  . Sept  24,  25 

Worcester  West,  Barre . Oct.  1, 2 

CONNECTICUT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Westbrook  Ag’l.  Soc.,  Westbrook . Oct.  7 

Chester  Ag’l.  Soc.,  Chester . .  .Oct.  1 

Clinton  Ag’l.  Soc.,  Clinton . • . Sept.  30 

Union  Ag’l .  Society  of  Monroe.  Hunting- 

ton  aud  Trumbull . -Sept  33.  25 

W'lndham.  Brooklyn  . . . Sept  22. 

Watertown  Ag'l.  Ass.,  Watertown . Sept.  22.24 

Hillside  Agr'i  Soc..  CummlDgtou . Sept.  29,  30 


St.  Joseph,  Centerville . Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

Eaton,  Charlotte . Sept.  22,  25 

Berrlpn.  Niles . .  -Sept.  1.  4 

Oakland,  Boullac  . Sept,.  29.  Oct  2 

Schoolcraft  Ag’l  Society.  Schoolcraft..  ....  .Oct.  6,  9 

Barry.  Hastingx  . . . Sept.  39  Oct-  2 

Central  Mteh.  Xgr‘1  Soc.,  Lansing . Sept.  28.  <»ec.  3 

Eastern  Mich  Agr’i  Soc.,  Ypsilautl . Sent.  22,  25 

North  Eastern  "Mich.  Agr'i  See.,  Flint . ...Sen.  28,  25 

Northern  Mich.  Agr’i  Soc.,  Greenville..  . ....  ,Oct.  6.  9 

Armada  Agr’i  Soo  ,  Armada . Sept.  30,  Oct.  2 

Avon  Aur’l  Snc_,  Rochester. .  . . . <  'el  In, 

Brooklyn  Union  Agr'i  Soc.,  Brooklyn . Sept  8,  13 

Central  Fair  Ass’n,  Hiihbiirdslon . Sept.  2?.  25 

Dowagiac  Union  Fair  Avs'u,  Uowagiae..  ....Sept.  6,  9 

Fenton  Ur-ion  Agr’i  Soc..  Fenton . Oct.  6  <J 

Hadley  Dlst.  A,  and  H.  Soc..  Hadley.  . .  Oct.  6,  8 

Milford  Union  Agr’i  Sue  .  Milford .  Sept.  22,  25 

North  Berrien  Co,  und  M.  L  Ir  A’l  Soc.,  Benton 

n arbor  .  .  ..sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Ottawa  and  W.  Kent  Ag’l  Soc  .  Berlin. .:  ept.  29, Oct  2 

Plymouth  Fair  Ass’o.  Plymouth  . Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

Stockbrld-c  Agr’i  Soc  ,  Stockbrldgc . Oct,  t>,  9 

Union  Agr’i  Soc.,  Farmington . . . .Get  6,  9 

Union  Agr'i  SOC.,  Litchfield . - . .Oct.  6.  9 

Union  Agr’i  Soc  ,  Plnlnwell . Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

Allogun  Co.  Agr'i  Soc.,  Allegan . OCt.  6,  9 

Branch  Co.  Agr’i  Soc.,  Cold  water . . Sept.  21.  2 ; 

Calhoun  Co.  Agr'i  Society.  Marshall. . . Sept.  ‘22.  24 

Clinton  Co.  Agr’i  Soc.,  St.Johns . Oct.  6»  « 

Grand  Traverse  Co.  Ag’l  Soc.,  Traverse  city  .Oct  6,  9 
Hillsdale  CO.  Agr’i  Soc  ,  Hillsdale . Sept.  29,  Opt.  3 
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Fairfield,  Norwalk . . 

Farmington  Valley,  Collinsville. . 

KJllingwiirth,  Kllllugworih. . 

New  London,  Norwich. . . . 


.  . . Sept.  15.  19 

. Sept.  24.  VS 

. Sept.  30 

. sept.  22,  24 


iYCW  ii'G  r*  u.  -  .  . . 'X'  V  T  i 

Nov  Milford,  New  Mi  Herd . Sept.  8,.  10 

Simsbury.  Simsbury . Oct.  g 


►  51  1115111111  ,  .1  •  •  •  . .  .  ;  -  -  “ 

South!  Hulun.  5k»uthliigton . ......Sept.  ] 

Tolland,  Rockvi'le . . •  •  •  -Sept.  23  24 

W  Ulimaotir,  WiUimuntle . Sept.  30,  Get.  '2 

Wolcott,  Wolcoi  t . .  -  -  • -Oct.  7 

Woodstock.  South  Woodstock . Sept.  15,  li 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Sussex,  Sussex . . 

Burlington,  M t .  Holly . . .  . 

Mooreslown.  Mooreslowu . 

Somerset.  Somerville  . 

West  Jersey.  Woodstnwn . 

Hunterdon,  Fletnlngton . 

Cumberland,  Bridgeton . 

Monmouth  Freehold . . 

Vineland,  Vinelftfid . 

Egg  Barbor,  Egg  Harbor . 


. Sept.  22,  25 

. . Oct.  1.3.  16 

. Sept  18.  19 

. Sept.  29,  Oct.  t 

. Sept  16, 17 

. Sept .  22,  24 

. SepL.  9,  10 

. Sept.  3,  10 

. . Sept.  9.  10 

. Sept.  26,  28 


MCW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Llvlugston,  Gcnesco  . . 

Orange,  Newburgh . 

Ontario,  Guuanoalgua . 

Steuben.  lutb.. . 5 

Broome,  Whitney's  Point . 

Montgomery  Konda . . 

Yates  Ponu  Yau . 

Oisego,  Cooperotown.  •  . 

Niagara,  Lockport .  . 

Putnam,  Carmel . 

Suratoga.  BaJlston  Spa . . 

Alleghany,  Angelica . 

Oswego,  Mexico . 

Tompkins.  Jthnca . 

Lewis,  Lotwllle . 

Oneida,  Home . 

Curtilage  Union,  Carthage . . 

Cattaraugus,  Little  Valley . 

Chnntuuqua.  Jamestown  . . . 

Chemung  Elmira . 

ColiUD  bln  .  Cha  I  ham ....  . . 

ConewaUHo  Valley,  Randolph.. . 

Duchess,  Washington  Hollow  . 

Erie,  Hamburg . 

Essex,  Westport  . . . 

Franklin,  Malone . .  . . ! 

Fulton,  Johnstown . 

Genesee,  Batavia  . 

Jefferson,  Watertown . 

Onondaga.  Syracuse .  ... 

Orleans.  Albion . 

Oswegatehie,  Ogdensl.urg . 

Qtieeus,  Mlm-ola . 

Schenectady,  Schnectady..,, . . 

Schoharie  Schoharie . 

Seneca,  Waterloo . - . ; 

Suffolk,  Blverhead . . . ; 

Tioga,  Owego, . . . 

Warren,  Glens  Falls . 

Washington.  Fort  Edward . 

Wayne,  l-vonw . . . 

Western  New- York,  West  Brighton . 

MARYLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


. Oct.  6,  7 

. Sept.  15. 18 

.  .Sent.  '2*2.  24 
■  Sept.  29.  Oct  2 

. Sept  8, 11 

. Sept.  8, 10 

. Oct  .  6.  8 

. Sept,  21,  23 

....  Sept,  17,  19 

_ Sept.  22,  25 

. Sept.  1.  4 

. Oct  7.  8 

. Sept.  9,  li 

...  Sept.  10, 18 

. Sept.  15, 14 

_ sept,  22,  25 

. Bept.  9.  iu 

. Sept.  7.  10 

. Sept.  1,  4 

....  Sept.  22,25 

. Sept.  9.  in 

_  Sept.  21,34 

...  Sept.  22,  25 

. Sept.  15,  1H 

. Sept.  15,  17 

Sept  29.  Oct.  I 

. Sept.  1,  3 

. Sept.  17,  19 

. Sept.  8,  10 

. Sept.  22,  24 

. Sept.  24,  26 

. Sept,  8,  10 

. Sept.  22.  23 

. Oct  7,  S 

.Sept  29,  Oct.  1 
Sept.  29,  Oct  I 
.Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

. .  .Sept.  1.  3 

. Sept,  I.  4 

. Sept.  I,  I 

. Sept.  22. 24 

. Sept.  21.  25 


Mason  Co.  Agr'i  Soe,  J.Rdlngttin  . Sept.  22,  a 

Macomb  Co.  Agr’i  So..  Mt.  Clemens . Sept  23.  ».> 

Monroe  Co.  Agr’i  Soc..  Monroe, . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

Marquette  Co.  Agr  l  Soo.,  Marquette . Sept.  23  2a 

Oceana  Co.  Agr’i  Sot?  ,  Hurt . Sept,  16, 18 

Orceola  Co.  Agr’i  Soe,.  Kvart . Sept.  29,  Oct.  2 

t-agltiaw  Co.  Agr’i  Hoc..  Saginaw  City . .Sept  s.  li 

Sliinwft.sxee  Co.  Agr’i  Soe. ,  Owhsso,  . Sept.  22,  2i 

Tuaeoln  Co.  Agr'i  Soe.,  Watrouav|llc..Sept.  29,  Oct  2 
Van  Buren  Co.  Agr'i  Soe  ,  Raw  Paw . . .  .Sept .  29.  Oel,  2 
Waabteiiew  Co.  Agr’tSoe.,  Ann  Arbor. Sept.  29. Oct-3 

INDETENDENT. 

Arkapaas  Valley  A.  S  ,  Wichita .  . Oct.  5,  9 

Butler  County  A.S..  Hamilton,  Ohio . Oct.  5,  B 

feutraliu  Fair  Ask’n,  Oentralln,  III . Sept,  14, 18 

Coles  County,  Charleston,  111  .  . •■“•tp.A 

Des  Moines  County.  BurUuglou.  Iowa . Sept.  14,  18 

Mahasks  County,  (Kknloosn.  Iowa . Aug.  31,  Sept.  I 

McHenry  County,  Woodstock,  III..., .  Sept.  4, 11 

Nebraska,  Lincoln . .  Bept.  11, 18 

Northern  Wisconsin.  Oshkosh  . Sept.  14,  IS 

Pataskala  Agrleullurui,  Putaskala,  Ohio. ..Aug.  25,  28 
Western  Michigan,  Grand  Hupids . ......Sept.  21,  26 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Allen  County,  Fort  Wayne.,.. .  Sept.  14, 18 

Bertholomew  County  Agricultural  and  Iu 

UuAlrlal  Association,  Columbus . Sept,  la’  19 

Blackford  t’onntv,  Hartford  City . Aug.  24,  28 

Boone  County.  Lelianon . —  Aug  1i,*l 

Cass  Count  v.  Logausport. .  Scrd,  22.26 

Clark  County.  Cnarlestown. .  - .  Sept.  1,  4 

Clay  County.  Brazil  .  . .  Aug. SI. 8opt.5 

Clinton  County,  Fratikf orl . . Aug  21,  28 

Daviess  Count.v,  Washington .  .  Oct.  5. 10 

Dearborn  County.  Lawreneeliurg .  Aug.  19,  22 

Decatur  equity,  Oreeusburg . AUg. '25.  29 

Delaware  County,  Muucle . . . Aiy?‘  1  5 

Elkhart  County.  Goshen . . ...Oet  «?9 

Fullou  County,  Rochester  .  .  .  Sepl.'23.iit 

G Bison  cotunv.  Princeton . . Sept.  M. 


Gibson  county.  Princeton . Sept.  I  I,  .» 

Grant  County ,  Marlon  . Allt.'i'.a, 

Greene  County,  Linton  .  .  .....  . . .  Oct.  5,  9 

Hamilton  County.  Noblesville . . . Aug  ‘2'\  29 

nnrrisou  County.  Corydon . Aug.  81.  Sept  4 

Henry  County,  New  Castle . . Sept.  15.  19 

Howard  County,  Kokomo . Sept,  15, 18 

Huntington  Count.v,  Huntington  . Sept  U  19 

Jaekson  county,  Brownstovi'u.  . Sept  21.2a 

.lustier  Oouniv.  Kmsselacr . .  — Sent.  8.11 

Jay  County.  Yoriland  .  Sept.  26.  Oct.  3 

Jen'erson  County.  Madison  . Sept.  2,  4 

Jennings  County,  North  Vernon  . .  Aug.  4.  i 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Berks,  Reading . t,Sept*.^’  19 

Lancaster  Lancaster . Sept.  14, 19 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg . out.  1 1,  17 

Bradford,  Towanda  .  .  .Sept.  V’s,  Oct.  2 

Beaver,  Braver . - . Sept.  2y,  <  tv  1.2 

Lackawanna,  Scranton, . Sept 

Karmera' au<1  MeebanL'a’,  Easton . Sej>t,  i:», 

Ox  ford.  Ox  ford  . Sep  t.23,  2.i 

Lehigh.  Allentown . . .  Sept.  28,  Get,  2 


Bucks.  Do.ylestowu . 

York,  Y-ork . 

Potter.  Coudersport. . 

Washington  Burgettstown 


.  Sept.  SB,  Oet  2 

. .....Oct  «.  « 

. Oct,.  6.9 

. Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

. Oct.  6,8 


Fish  Creek  Valley.  Coohronton . Sept.  28,  23 

Venango,  F'ranklln  . . . Sept.  15,17 

Armstrong,  Parker .  Sept.  22, 24 

Lebanon.  I-ebanon  . Sept.  15.  is 

Mercer  Central,  Mercer . Sent.  9,  11 

Northampton,  Nazareth. . Oct.  6,  9 

Luzerne,  Wyoming . Oet.  6, ! 

Carbon  l,eh  let  ton . . . V°t.  6,  J 

Crawford,  Connemitvllle . Sept.  80,  Oet.  2 

Mereer,  Sliaron .  . . 8fpt.  15, 18 

t'ornniiieuesslug  Valley  Agr’i  Soc.,  Harmony.Sept,  s,  10 

Mereer,  Stoneboro _ _ _  — . Sept.  29.  OCt,  I 

Montour,  lmnvllle  . -g4f)c^.‘.* 

Adams,  GeltyRhurg .  . Sepl.  32,  25 

Bedford.  Bedford .  Oct.  h,  9 

Blair,  Hollidfiywburg . Srpt..  15,  19 

Hrndrord  Union.  Canton . Sept.  2% 23 

Butler,  Butler . SepL  15,  18 

Centre,  Bellofoute . Oe t.  b,  9 

Chenier,  West  Chester . Sept  17,  in 

Clurlou,  Clarion . ■ 

Cumberland,  CurliKle... . Sepl.  29,  Oet.  - 

Dayton,  Dnyton . Sept.  '2'>.  Oet.  2 


Cecil,  Klkton . . 

Montgomery.  Rockville  — . . 

Hartford,  Bel  Air . 

MICHIGAN  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Bay  City  Agr’i  Society,  Bay  City . 


. Oet.  6,  9 

_ Sept.  2,  4 

...Oct.  13.  16 


Sept,  29,  Oct.  2 


Knox  t  ouniy.  Vincennes . .  -Oet  U,  17 

Lagrange  County.  Lagrange . .  .  Sept.  ,«i.  "et.  J 

Lake  County,  Crown  Point  . 

Laporte  county,  Lanorte . ...Sept.  .*,  -  j 

Lawrence  County.  Bedford.... .  -OCt  a.  id 

Madison  County,  Anderson . . Aug  31.  Sent,  4 

Miami  County.  Peru . . . ,Sept.  15.  19 

Monroe  County  ,  Bloomington . Oct.  5,9 

Montgomery  County.  CrawfordsvlUe. .. .  .sept.  13 

Newton  County,  Morocco . •—  Seut.  i5,  ih 

Noble  county,  1  Jgonier . Sept.  29,  Got.  3 

Orange  County,  Paoll . . . Sepl. '2 ,5 

Parke  County,  Rockville .  oY’;AS?vl'V  n 

Perry  County  Rome . ...Sept.  38  Oct, . 

Pike' County,  Petersburg . Aug.  81,  Sept.  4 

Porter  Countv,  Valngralso . . . Sept.  l,i,  18 

Posey  County.  New  Harmony . ....Sept.  8, 12 

Pulaski  Couuly. Wlnamoe . .....bodup,  . 

Randolph  County . Winchester . .....Sept.  14,  9 

Ripley  County.  Osgood . L — Aug.  11,  II 

Rush  County.  Ru-hville . . Sept  8,  11 

Shelby  county,  Sheibjnrtlle . . . Sept,  t,  5 

Steuben  County,  Angola . . . . “Oft-  0.  -1 

St.  Joseph  County,  South  Bend . Sept,  21,  *o 

Tippecanoe  County,  Lafayette. ......  Aug.  Id.  be  tit. S 

Tipton  County.  Tipton . g*'*’*-  ,!*  ?! 

Vlgu  County,  Terre  Haute .  . “ept .  14,  IJ 

Wabash  County,  vt  anash  .  . .Sept.  8,  II 

Warren  County.  Wait  LeVianon . . Sepl  8,  13 

Warrick  County,  Bonneville . . . •  •OOt.  6.  JO 

Washington  County,  Salem . sept.  14,  is 

Wayne  County  ,  Riebmoud . . June.  10,  13 

INDIANA  DINTUU’T  FAIRS. 

Acton  Fair  Association,  Acton,  Marlon . Sept.  7,  11 

Bridgeton  Union.  Bridgeton,  Parke . Aug.  34,29 

Dunkirk  Union.  Dunkirk.  Jay  .....  -Aug.  18 ,21 

Eastern  Indiana  Agr’i  ,  KmuallvlMO,  Noble  ..Oet.  5,  9 

Edinburg  t  ulon.  Edinburg,  JoJsnsoti. - Aug.  Is.  -2 

Falrmount  Union,  I-alrtnonnt,  Grant . Sep.  1-1,  18 

Fountain.  Warren  2 i  Ver„  Covington,  „  „ 

Fountain.  .  . •  . Sept.  22,35 

FranccjiviUc  Agricultural,  yrnncetivluo, 

PuloRki . . . Sept.  22,  25 

Henrv,  Madison  &  Del  ,  Middleton,  Henry.. Aug. !«.  '21 
Knlghtslown  Union,  Knlglitvtown.  Henry  .Aug.  25,28 

Lawrence  Dlvirlct.  Lawrl-u  -e,  Marion . sent.  Iv,i9 

LoogooTOC  Agricultural,  Lnognotec.  Martin.. Sep. 8, 12 

Miami  an<1  Fulton,  Macy,  Miami .  ..Oct.  1,3 

New  Ross  Agricultural,  New  Ross, 

Montgomery  . . . . . . Aug.  10, 15 

Northeastern  Indiana,  Waterloo, 

Dcka  lb  . .  •  . Sep.  28  to  Oet^J 

Orleans  Agrloulturnl,  Orleans,  Orange . Sep.  83.25 

Plainfield  Her.  A  Ag’l.  Danville,  Hendricks  ..Sept. 1.4 
Poplar  Grove  A.  h.  a  M  A.,  Poplar  Grove, 

Howa rd .  .  ’ ,r'-  ?*  • 

Southuabtern  Indlonn,  Aurora,  Dearborn  ... Sept.  1,5 
Switsei-rluud  an-l  Ohio,  East  Enterprise.  , 

Swltz«-rlnn<l .  . . —  . 

Urlnyvllle  Agr'i.  Urmyvllle,  ,lolui«ou . .Get.  8, 11 

Wuviu-.  Henry,  and  Rand,  Dalton,  Wayne  . SopL  8,  11 
Weilv  and  t-lackford,  Montpelier, 

Blackford  .  .  . . . . sept.  .J,  Get.  * 

Xenia  Union,  Xenia, Miami,..,, .  sept.  1,5 

NKBUASKA  COUNTY  ANP  DISTRICT  FAIRS. 

Adams  Co.  Agr’i  Society,  Unsilugs . Sent.  23,  25 

Brown  Co.  Agr’i  Society.  Long  Pine . Get.  1,  3 

Burt  GO  Agr'i  Society.  Oakland  . Sept.  29,  Oct.  I 

Huffnlo  Co.  Agr’i  Society,  Kearney . .  Sept,  i,  IU 

Curler  Co.  Agr’i  Society.  Broken  Bow. .Sept.  •«».  Oct.  2 

Cass  Co.  Ayr  l  Society  .  Plartamontli . . . Sept,  i,  14 

Columbus  Driving  Park  Awi'n, Columbus.  .Sent.  8,  It 

coirux  o.  Agr'i  Society,  Schuyler . sept.  Hit,  Oct.  2 

Dodge  Co.  Agr'i  Society,  F  remont  .  Sept.  8.  IU 

DiXloBCo.  Agr'i  Society,  Power . Sept.  15,  7 

Etli more  Co.  Agr'i  Society.  Genevo  .  ...Sepl.  7,  II 

Gage  Co.  Agr’i  SOOtety,  Healrlee.  . . ...Oel.  8.9 

Halite.  Ag  l  Scietely. Grand  island . Sept. 22.  vt; 

Hamilton  Co.  Agr'i  Society,  Aurora .  Sept-  21.  8 

Hull  Co  Agr'i  Society,  O'Neill  City .  Sepl  7.  3,  !l 

Howard  Co.  Afil-  1  Society.  SI.  Paul  .  ,Sept.  29.  Oct.  1 
Jefferson  Co.  Agr'i  Society,  Falrburv . . . . . . ,  Sept.  1.  I 

JohUHon  Co.  Agr'i  Society,  Tecumzoh,.Sept.  211,  Get.  2 

Knox  Co.  Agr'ISoen-ey,  Creighton . Sept  *2.  C5 

Igjiip  Co.  Agr’i  Society,  Almerla.  . Sept.  24,  2j 

Lanriv*wr  i.u>.  Ajcr’l  SocHjf,  LJuculu . wpt.  U, 

Merrick  Co.  Agr  1  Society,  1  entral  City ..  Bept.  7. 10 

Madison  no.  Agr'i  Society  ,  Madison... . Sept.  2, 25 

Pawueo  Co.  Agr'i  society.  Pawnee  c  ity — Sent.  22,  25 

Polk  CO-  Agr'i  Society,  Osceola  .  . .  ..Sepl.  1.  4 

Richardson  Co.  Agr’i  Societ  y.  Salem  ...  .sept.  -S  11 
Red  Willow  Co.  Agr’i  Society,  !mltnnola...Sepi.  v\3,  1 

Seward  CNi.  Agr’i  Society,  Seward., . . .....Sept.  2. 5 

Saline  Co.  Agr'i  Society,  Crete . . . Sept  l,  4 

Wcepluk  Water  Fair  &  Driving  Amr  tr, 

WutfbiUK  Water  . . . . . . Sfpt.  w,  ll 

York  Go.  Agr'i  Society,  York . ...  Aug.  81.  Sepl.  4 

Brown  Go.  Agr  l  soolety,  Ainsworth . Sept.  '22,  2., 

Richard  non  Go.  Agr'i  Society.  Fulls  City. ...Sept,  14,18 
Gtoe  Go.  Fair  and  Driving  Park  Ass'n, 

Svracuse . . Sept.  22,  25 

Fairmont  District  Fair  Ass'n,  Fairmont  Sept. '2«.  Oct.  2 
FrleudvUle  District  Fulr  Ahs'ii,  Frlcml . Sept.  22,  25 


Butler,  Butler . . . Sept,  l.yls 

Centre,  Itellefonte . Oe t.  b,  9 

Cln-sier,  West  Chester . Sepl  17,  19 

Clarion,  Clarion . .  ■  Sept.  18 

Cumberland,  Curlisle... . Sept,  29,  Get.  . 

Dayton,  Dnyton . Sept.  2'>.  Oet.  2 

Delaware,  Kltvyn .  ,...Oet,  1,3 

Dovlesiown,  Doylestown .  Got.  6,  J 

Erie,  Erie . Sept.  22,  25 

Fayette,  Uniontown . r; , 

F’rein-li  Creek  Valley.  Cochranton . Sept,  *3,  *1 

Grate,  Grate . Sent.  22,  2.> 

Greene.  Carmichael's . .oet.  S,  n 

Harford,  Hsrford . Sepl.  i8.  24 

Indiana.  Indiana  . Sept.  29,  Out- J 

Jefferson,  Brookville . . . Sept.  28.  25 

Junlntu,  Port  Royal — . . .  Oct-  t,  U 

Keystone  and  Huetu?ye.  Sliaron . Sept,  b,  w 

Lvcomlrig.  Wllliamsi-ort . ...........Get  0,9 

North  Columbia.  Berwick  . . -Sept  »>,  Oet.  1 

Northern  Montour,  WaattlngtonvUle . Oct.  18,28 

Northwestern,  G'orry . . Sept.  29.  Oct.  * 

oil  Creek  Valley,  Titusville . . .Sepl.  22.  C> 

Petroleum,  Parker’s  Landing . Sept.  22.  21 

Puuxsiilawney .  Punxsutawne.v . Sept.  16, 19 

Kingtown.  Itlngtowu  . gopt.  L>,  18 

Susquehnnnn,  Moutruie  . . Sept  16,  l. 

Tioga,  Mansfield  . Sept,  29.  Oet.  2 

Tro.v,  Troy .  Seirt.  15.18 

IT  ulon.  Lewlsburg . .Oet.  7,  9 

Wnnen,  Warren .  .Kept  8,  11 

Warren  Union,  Sugar  Grove . Sept,  lx,  18 

Westreorelanrf.  Greenstnirg . . . Get.  18,  16 

AVyoutlng,  Tuukhannock . Sept,  lb,  18 

OHIO  COUNTY  FAIRS, 

Adams,  Lima .  Sept.  22,  25 

Allen,  Ashland . Get.  13,  lb 

Ashland  Jefferson  .  Sept.  22,  2j 

Ashtabula,  Athens . Sept.  30.  OCt.  2 

BelnioDt,  St.  Clnirsvllle  . Gel,  6,  9 

Brown.  Georgetown . . . Get.  5,  » 

Butler.  Hamilton . Get.  0,  8 

Carroll,  Carrollton . Got  li,  i 

Champaign.  Urbonu  . Aug.  2a,  28 

Clarke,  Springfield . Aug .  25, 28 

Clermont.  Boston . . . .  .Sep.  I,  4 

tutu  ton,  WUmlnglon .  . Aug,  It,  14 

Cnlumtdana,  New  Lisbon. . Seo.  22.  24 

Crawford,  c  shoeton  . .  .Sept.  1, 4 

Cuyahoga,  Chagrin  Falls . Sepl.  14,  IS 

Darke.  Greenville  . Sept-  >5.  W 

Delawnre,  Delaware  . .  Sept.  22,  25 

Fi  le,  Sandusky . Gel.  14,  17 

Fairfield.  Lancaster . \ . Sept.  16, 18 

Fulton.  Wauseou . ..Sept.  14,17 

Grunge.  Burton . 11 

Hardin,  . .  Sept,  s,  G 

Harrison,  Cadiz . . . .  ‘I1-’!- ''-.j* 

Henrv,  Nap 'Icon . Set>t  2«,  25 

Highland,  Hillsboro . Aug.  4,  , 

Holmes,  MlUersburg . Sept.  39,  t>et  2 

Huron,  Norwulk. ..  . . Sold-  I  -,  18 

Jefferson,  Smith  field . Sept  23, 2. 1 

KnoX.  Mt.  Vernon . . .  Get.  n,  9 

Lake.  Painenvlilc . . .Sept. 22,  2a 

l.uwreuee,  Ironton..,. . .  .anpt.  15, 18 


. Sept.  22.  25 

. On.  18,  16 

. Sent.  22,  25 

...Sept.  3U.  Get.  2 

. ;....Oct,  6,  9 

. . Oft.  5,  9 

. Oct.  li,  8 

. Got  6,  7 

. AUg.  25,  28 

. AUg.  25,  28 

. Sep.  I,  4 

. Aug,  11, 11 

. 8eo.  22,  24 

. Sept.  1,  1 

. Sept.  14.  18 

. Sept .  15.  18 

. -Sept.  23,  26 

. Oet.  i  t,  17 

. Sept.  16, 18 

. Sept.  li.  17 

. Sept.  9, 11 

.  Sept,  a,  11 

. . Oct.  6.  9 

. Sept  22.  25 

. Aug.  4,  7 

...Sept,  39,  oet  2 

.  Kept.  15,  18 

. Sept  23,25 

.  OCt.  «,  9 

. Sept. 22,  25 

. M-pt.  U,  18 

...Sept.  29,  Oet.  2 
...Sept.  29,  Get.  2 
,.  Sept.  29,  Oet.  2 

_ _ Oet.  6,s 

..  Sept  29  Oct.  2 

. . Sept.  15. 17 

. 8ept.  8,  11 

...Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

. Sept.  1,  4 

. Gel.  6,  9 

. Sept.  8,  II 

. Sepl.  28,  25 

. Sept.  17,  19 

. Sept.  22.  25 

.  Sept.  22.25 

. .  Sept .  SO,  Oet  2 
, .  .Sept.  28.  Oct,  1 

. Oel  7. 10 

....Sept.  29, Oct.  1 

.  Aug.  it.  21 

. . .  .Sept.  A  Oet.  2 

. Sept.  9.  II 

. . .  .Sept  20,  Oct.  J 

.  Sent,  22,  25 

...Sept.  28,  Oct.  3 

. Oet.  6.  9 

.  .Sept  22, 25 

...Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 


Licking,  Newark  .  . Sept.  29,  Get.  2 

Logan,  Hellefoutalne . .Sept.  29,  Oet.  2 

Lorain.  Elyria . . .  Sept.  29,  Oel.  - 

Mahoning,  Canfield . -  —Get.  fl,  s 

Marlon,  Marlon  .  bept  29  Get.  - 

Medina,  Medina  Vllllage., . Sept.  18, 17 

Mercer,  . 8ept.  \  11 

Miami,  Troy . Sept.  29.  Oct.  2 

Monroe^  wbuclgtlolct . . .  . Si*pt.  1,4 

Aluxklngum,  Mt.  Gilead. . -;-Oet.  6,  9 

Noble,  Eanckvllle...*  . .  H,  11 

Ottawa,  Knrohvlllc . Sept.  2b,  .a 

Paulding,  Port  Clinton . «ept.  li,  1» 

Perry,  Paulding . $ 

Pickaway. New  Lexington . .  5*qii.  «.  -•> 

Portage,  Knvenua .  Sept.Sl,  Oet  * 

Preble,  Eaton  . Sept.  A  Oct,  1 

Putnam,  Ottawa  . . -Gel.  i.  in 

Ktehlaud  Manhficld. . . . . Sept.  29,  Oct.  1 

Ho«», 1  hlllteotlie .  .  Aug.  18,  . I 

SandURkv,  Fremont . Sept.  A  Oet.  ■- 

Scioto,  Portsmouth . Sent. ».  it 

Seneca,  Tefflu . Sept.  20,  Oct.  2 

Shelby,  Sidney . . . Scot,  23,  *5 

Stark,  Canton .  . Sepl.  28,  Oct.  8 

Summit.  Akron  .  .  Oet.  «. .» 

Warren.  Lebanon . -Sept  22.  25 

Wood,  Tentognniy . Sept.  'A  Oct.  - 

IOWA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adams,  Corning . Sept.  28,  Oet.  2 

Agency  City  District,  Agency  City .  Sold,  la,  18 

Alnmakee,  Wankon . Sept,  l.>,  13 

Appanoose.  Centerville . 

Audubon,  Audubon .  Sept.  lb.  18 

Benton.  Vinton...,, . Sept,  li, ’8 

Boone,  Ogden . Sept.  23.  26 

Boono  District,  Boone . . . Sept.  lo.  18 

Buchanan,  Iodependitnce . 

Butler.  Shell  Rock . . 

Cass  Atlantic . ..Sept.  22, 2.1 

Cedar,  Tipton . .....Sept.  9. 11 

t'eu.  Iowa  Fair  Aaimeiatlon,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cell.  Western  Iowa  District,  OdebOlt . Sept.  15.  1- 

Cerro  Gordo.  Mason  City . ....Sept.  15.  L 

Chickasaw  N>-w  Hampton . .Sept.  16  18 

Clarke.  080001a . Sept.  15.  18 

Clayton,  McGregor .  - ,S,'Pt-  J’ 

Clinton,  De  Witt . Sept.  15, 18 

I'rawford,  Dent  sou . . . ....Sept,  1.8 

Dallas.  Adel . Sept.  2s.  Oct. 2 

Davl*  Boom  field . .....s<-pt.  15, 18 

Deeatur,  Leon. . - . Sept,  33.  2.5 

Delaware.  Manchester,....  . .Sept  8.  II 

Des  Moines,  Burlington  . Sept,  II,  18 

District  at  Mt  Joy,  Davenport . Sepl.  H,  11 

Dunlap  District,  I  uulnu  . Sent.  15,17 

Eastern  Iowa  District.  Winfield . Sept.  29,  Oct,  t 

Fayette.  West  Union . Kept.  |N 


West  Point  District,  Lowell . Sept.  8. 11 

w  inneshlck  Decorah . .  Sept.  1.  4 

Woodbury,  Sioux  City . ]?’  15 

Wright,  Clarion . -Sept,  la,  L 

VPIOtMA  COUNTY  F’MRS. 

Loudoun  Co.  Live  Slock  Avs’n,  Leesburg  Sept.  15  17 
Piedmont  Agr’i  Society,  Culpepper.  Sept,  30,  Oct.  1 
Holstou  Agr’i  and  Meeh’l  Society,  Ablnv 

<10,,  . . . . .  Sept.  31  i,  Oct .  2 

Pulaski  Co.  Aer'l  and  Meeh’l  Soc..  Ncwbern.  .Oct.  7,8 

James  River  Valiev  Fair.  Neottwllle . Oct.  7,  9 

Shenandoah  Valiev  Agr'i  Soe. .  Winchester.  .Get.  13.18 

Baldwin  Augusta  Fair. Staunton... . Get.  13, 16 

Lynchburg  Fair.  Lynchburg. . .  . Get  13  16 

Botetourt  Agr'i  and  Meeh’l  Ass’n,  I-’ln castle  Get.  6  9 
Franklin  Agr'i  and  Meeh'l  Soc,  Frnnkllu . .  .Oct.  27,  30 
WEST  VIRGINIA  COUNTY  KAtRS. 

Potomac  Agr’i  See,  Sheppard? town . Sept.  9,  It) 


F’loyd.  Charles  City . 

Franklin,  Hampton  ........ 

Greene,  Jcii't”  *on . 

Grundy,  Grundy  Cenltsr., 

Guthrie,  Menlo... . . 

Hancock,  Brill . . . 

Hurdln  Kldoni . 

Harrison,  Missouri  Valley. 

Henry,  Mt.  Pleasant . 

Howard,  Orosco .  ■ 

Ilia,  Ida  Glove . 

Iowa.  Marengo  . 

Jackson,  .Muquoketa.. . 

Jasper  Newton . 

Jefferson,  Fairfield . 

Johnson,  Iowa  City . 

.1  ones,  Montleollo 

Keokuk.  What  Cheer . 

Kossuth.  AIgor  a. . 

Lee,  Dottuellson  . . 

Louisa,  Wapello  . . 

Lucas.  Charlton . 

Madison.  Wlnterset  . 

Shelby,  llarlan 


. Sept  23,25 

.  Sept,  9,  1 1 

. Sent,  32.  36 

. Sept  1,3 

. .  Sept.  22.25 

. Sept.  15,  18 

.  Sept  15  18 

! . Sept.  29.  Oet  t 

. Aug,  22,25 

.  Sept,  8,  11 

. Sept.  23,  '25 

. Sept.  IS,  17 

. ..  .Sept.  H,  11 

.  Sept  22,  25 

. . AUg.  3l  Kept.  3 

. Sept  .  I,  1 

. Aug  31,  Sept.  1 

. Sept.  15,  16 

. Sepl.  16,  18 

.  ..Sepl.  15,  16 

.  Kept,  s,  11 

. Sepl.  72.25 

. Get.  6,  8 

...  . Sept.  22,  25 


Cilaunj. 


Strawberry  Point  District,  Strawberry 

Point.... . .Sept.  W,l| 

Story,  Nevada  . ™-pt  n,  3 

Tama.  Tama  City  . gcPJ-  ■’*  *2 

Taylor.  Bed  ford . . ....Sept.  15. 18 

Union  at  La  Porte  City.  La  Porte  City . Sept.  8,  1 

Union  at  West  Liberty,  West  Liberty  sepl.  1\  L 

Van  Buren.  Koosuuqua . Sfpt.  22  2i 

Wapello.  Ottumwa .  Anr  L.21 

Washington,  Washington . Sepl .  s,  iu 

Wayne,  Corydon . -pept.  7. 11 

Webster,  Ft,  Dodge . Sepl  lo,  1  * 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Personal  History  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  By  Albert  D.  Riutmrdson.  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishinsr  Co.  Pnb.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

This  revised  editiou  of  the  life  of  General 
Grant  clones  with  his  illness  and  death.  It  is 
a  work  of  flOO  pages,  83  engravings,  and  six 
maps.  Was  the  lirst  to  present  a  portrait  of 
Gen.  Grant  at  the  age  of  21,  when  a  lieuten¬ 
ant;  and  to  give  fac  similes  of  the  famous 
demand  for  the  surrender  at  Fort  Donelson, 
and  other  documents  of  the  highest  national 
interest. 

The  Hunter’s  Hand  Book.  By  “An  Old 
Hunter.”  Lee  &  Shepard.  Publishers,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Price,  cloth.  50  cents. 

This  is  a  most  complete  help  to  camp  life, 
giving  full  directions,  how  and  what  to  cook ; 
the  utensils  and  paraphernalia  necessary  to 
take:  what  to  do  in  case  of  accident,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  interior  economy  of  the  hun¬ 
ter’s  camp 

fot  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS.'.  RAY  CLARK _ 

A  TRUE  LADY. 

EMMA  C.  STOUT. 

“Grandma,”  said  Rose  Beverly  eagerly 
“who  is  Margaret  Moore  J” 

“Margaret  Moore?”  echoed  the  dear  old  lady 
thoughtfully  as  she  slowly  measured  the  length 
of  Jamie’s  little  sock.  “why.  it  must  be  Mr. 
Moore’s  sister— an  unmarried  lady  about  my 
own  age.  1  suppose  she  has  come  to  cheer  his 
wife  during  her  convalescence  from  this  slow 
fever.  I  must  go  aud  see  her.  We  used  to 
be  schoolmates,  yes,  classmates.  I  can  shut 
my  eyes  and  see  the  low  log  cahiu  where  we 
sat  side  by  side  at  the  same  high  writing  desk 
and  spelled  together  from  the  same  bl ue-backed 
spelling  book,  we  read,  too,  from  the  same 
Testament,  for  books  were  scarce  in  those 
days,  I  don’t  suppose  she  will  know  me  at 
all.  Does  she  look  very  old?” 

“Look  old!  oh,  grandma,”  laughed  Rose, 
“why,  she  is  younger  than  myself,  1  should 
judge— the  prettiest,  daintiest  lady  that  l  ever 
saw." 

“Well,  well.  I  shall  have  to  think  awhile. 
Let  me  see.”  meditated  grandma.  “Ah!  now 
1  have  it— she  is  Mr.  Moore’s  own  daughter, 
Margaret.  It  is  not  strange  that  I  bad  for¬ 
gotten  her  the  years  fly  so  fast.  There  is  a 
story  about  her  that  will  interest  you  1  tbiuk. 

Nineteen  years  ago - ” 

“Please  grandma,  let  me  get  my  mending 
basket — you  kuow  it  is  the  afternoon  of  iron¬ 
ing  day.  Now  I  am  ready  to  listen,”  said  Rose 
seating  herself  in  a  low  chair  by  the  open 
window, 

“Well,  suppose  you  describe  the  subject  for 
me  before  I  begin,  perhaps  it  will  help  to  make 
my  story  beautiful,”  said  grandma. 

"Margaret  Moore — I’m  in  love  with  the 
very  name,’’  began  Rose,  “Margaret  Moore  is 
rather  low  aud  very  slender.  She  has  deep 
blue  eyes,  golden  brown  hair,  a  rose  bud  of  a 
mouth,  round,  fair  fiice  pink  cheeks  and  white, 
shapely  hands.  She  bears  her  bead  with  a 
i|ueeuly  poise,  and  every  motion  is  so  fuli  of 
dignity  and  grace  that  she  seems  10  belong  to 
a  different  world  frutn  ours.  1  am  ufruid 
that  I  Lehaved  rudely,  but  she  has  surely  long 
ago  become  accustomed  to  having  strangers 
glance  ut  her  the  second  tune.  But  1  can  not 
picture  her  for  you;  grandma,  as  well  try  to 
paiut  the  sunbeam  or  the  changing  clouds  of  a 
glorious  sunset — there  19  such  a  varied,  ani¬ 
mated  expression  of  her  face  that  it  must  be 
seen  to  bn  appreciated.” 

‘‘You  have  giveti  me  enough  to  know  that 
she  is  the  image  of  her  lovely  mother.  I  am 
glad  you  are  so  favorably  impressed  with  her, 
for  I  shall  want  you  to  be  friends.  Niuetecn 
years  ago  Ruth  Moore  died,  leaving  a  little 
one-year-old  daughter.  Mr.  Moore  was  theu 
in  debt  for  his  large  farm,  and  he  said  that  he 
could  uot  afford  to  hire  n  nurse  and  house¬ 
keeper  too,  so  be  would  give  the  baby  to  his 
sister  Kate.  You  were  then  two  years  old, 
and  as  I  had  kept  little  Murgy  beroduriug  her 
mother’s  illness,  you  Imd  learned  to  love  her. 

I  1  remember  how  you  clasped  your  baby  arms 
around  the  white  robed  darling  as  you  said 
‘Bye,  bye,  baby.’”  You  kissed  her  ugaiu  and 
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again,  and  when  I  carried  her  from  the  room 
you  cried  so  pitifully  that  your  mother  cried 
too  as  she  said :  ’Poor,  motherless  baby.’” 

“Oh!  I  kuow  I  shall  love  her,”  exclaimed 
Rose,  earnestly. 

“I  took  her  to  her  aunt  in  Pittsburgh  with 
this  message  from  her  father:  ‘She  is  your’s 
Kate.  I  do  not  want  her  10  stay  here  with 
seven  brothers  only  for  companions.  Make 
her  a  lady.’” 

“1  wished  that  ‘true  woman’  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  place  of  the  last  word ;  but,  then, 
for  ought  I  knew  her  foster  mother  was  sensi¬ 
ble  and  practical  and  I  trusted  that  she  would 
prepare  baby  Margaret  for  a  better  future 
than  if  she  were  left  here  to  ‘come  up,’  as  we 
said  then.  Her  brothers  are  all  married  now. 
and  I  expect  the  neighbors  have  forgotten 
this  last  bnd  of  the  household,  which  you  say 
has  bloomed  into  such  a  beauteous  rose.  It  is 
strange  that  she  has  never  been  home  since 
her  father’s  marriage;  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  she  has  been  in  school  all  this  time  and 
is  a  very  accomplished  lady,”  concluded 
graudma. 

“Yes,  indeed!  she  is  a  lady;  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  one  that  I  ever  saw.  Her  face  was  so 
fair,  her  form  so  graceful,  and  I  was  so  much 
infatuated  that  1  forgot  to  tell  you  how  she 
was  dressed.  She  wore  a  rich  brocaded  blue 
satin  and  real  diamonds.  She  was  reading  to 
Mrs.  Moore  wheu  1  entered,  but  she  placed 
her  book  on  the  table  aud  arose  to  meet  me. 
After  our  introduction  she  talked  so  pleasant¬ 
ly  that  I  soon  was  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  I  wore  ouly  a  grey  hueu  aud  white 
apron,  and  she  satin  and  jewels,”  said  Rose. 

“That  was  right,”  answered  grandma,  ap¬ 
provingly.  “I  want  you  to  be  her  friend,  and 
true  friendship  cannot  exist  if  either  party 
are  continually  noting  minor  differences.” 

"She  said  that  she  was  going  to  spend  the 
Wintei  here,"  continued  Rose,  “and  that  she 
hoped  we  should  soon  become  acquainted.” 

“And  while  she  is  here,  Rose,  remember 
that  she  is  Parmer  Moore's  daughter  and  try 
to  do  all  you  can  to  make  her  stay  pleasant. 
You  must  introduce  her  to  those  with  whom 
you  associate,  who  will  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  her  best.  Some  will  ‘suub’  her,  as  t  he 
Tompkins  girls  say,  merely  because  she  is 
rich.  It  is  best  to  choose  our  friends  accord¬ 
ing  to  character  not  dress.  I  think  each  one 
of  you  will  bestow  much  upon  the  other.  No 
doubt  she  can  tell  you  about  that  educational 
life  that  you  once  so  longed  to  enter— aud  may 
the  glimpses  all  be  such  as  will  make  you 
happy  aud  not  discontented,” 

Then  grandma  looked  away  across  the  fleld 
to  the  chapel  and  the  green  church  yard  and 
lived  over  again  that  September  day  nearly 
four  years  ago  when  Rose’s  mother  died  so 
suddenly  and  the  brave  girl  unpacked  her 
truuks  and  decided  to  give  up  school  life  for 
the  sake  of  home.  Mr.  Beverly  said  that  she 
had  better  return  to  college  and  he  would  em¬ 
ploy  good  domestics,  but  she  always  answered : 
“No,  father,  I  cemuot  leave  Baby  May  to 
stranger’s  hands.  Let  me  stay  with  you.” 

She  received  her  reward  in  the  inuoceut 
love  of  the  little  prattler  who  soon  learned  to 
call  “Wosie,  Wosie,”  instead  of  “Mamma.” 
Two  years  ago  grandma  had  come  to  make 
her  home  with  them  and  her  presence  atoned 
somewhat  for  the  absence  of  the  dear  mother 
whom  they  yet.  mourned  so  deeply.  Rose 
thought  also  of  the  suddeu  turn  her  plans  of 
life  had  taken;  of  the  dark  household  grief, 
and  of  the  years  which  had  passed  by  bearing 
opportunities  that  would  never  return.  But, 
side  by  side  with  these,  came  the  memory  of 
her  happy  reward  for  self  sacritlce.  flow 
much  bur  dear,  patient  grandma  had  helped 
her  to  bear  the  harden  of  home  cares.  Yet 
just  at  t  his  moment  she  painfully  acknowl¬ 
edged  her  lack  of  educational  attainments. 
The  easy  sentences,  the  rich  vocabulary  of 
Margaret  Moore  had  caused  her  own  conver¬ 
sation  to  appear  awkward,  she  thought,  eveu 
rude.  She  began  to  reason  ul>out  the  little 
pqlut  of  difference  until  it  formed  a  great  bar¬ 
rier  bet  wee  tit  hem.  What  could  she  bestow 
that  would  entitle  her  to  the  friendship  of  a 
Yassargirl  I  Better  to  be  reserved  and  haughty 
than  to  make  advances  only  to  be  retracted. 
Rose  had  read  many  books  and  through  them 
had  en  joyed  a  comparatively  fair  view  of  the 
world,  although  she  had  seldom  traveled  far 
froin  her  own  home.  Her  circle  of  friends 
idolized  her,  die  needed  no  new  friend,  even 
though  this  one,  as  grandma  had  hinted,  could 
reveal  to  Imr  the  customs  of  society  in  which 
she  had  never  participated.  Wheu  she  placed 
her  head  on  the  pillow  that  night  the  perplex-  . 
ed  question  still  rang  iu  her  ears,  “How 
should  she  treat  her  new  acquaintance 
There  seemed  to  tie  no  way  in  which  she  could 
meet  this  lady  on  a  plane  of  equality. 

Domestic  (!*conom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 

HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGEt' SOUND. 

MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 

VI. 

How  sensitiveness  becomes  blunted  by 
familiarity’,  was  often  made  evident  to  me  iu 
my  Seattle  experiences.  A  young  lady’  who 
came  hither  as  a  bride,  from  a  home  of  lux¬ 
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derful,  and  her  simple  gown  of  a  style  far 
beyond  all  arts  of  fashion. 

So,  in  reading  the  Life  of  George  Eliot,  how 
one  is  carried  out  of  the  realm  of  “what  ye 
shall  eat  and  what  ye  shall  wear,”  although 
in  one  place,  while  keeping  house  for  her 
father  she  mentions  making  mince  pies,  and 
Dr.  Holmes  in  his  biography  of  Emerson, 
says  that  the  philosopher  was  a  great  pie 
eater  and  never  suffered  from  indigestion! 
But  for  all  that,  I  class  pies  among  the  con¬ 
demnations  !  and  of  course  we  never  bad  any 
while  we  were  “housekeeping.”  My  prede¬ 
cessor  evidently  was  not  a  pie  maker,  for  al¬ 
though  she  had  a  "rolling  pin,”  there  was  no 
molding  board,  and  when  I  made  “baking 
powder”  biscuits,  which  1  sometimes  did.  1 
sifted  the  flour  through  a  colander.  When 
the  weather  became  warm,  the  “  left  over” 
milk  would  sometimes  sour,  and  I  thought 
that  l  might  practice  some  economy  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  baking  soda,  so  one  day  1  inquired 
at  a  grocery  for  Babbitt’s  baking  soda,  and 
was  informed  that  all  the  soda  used  on  this 
coast,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  that  used  iu  the 
United.  States,  came  from  California,  where 
there  are  lakes  and  “oceans”  or  soda.  It  cost 
10  cents  a  pound  and  was  put  up  in  no  smaller 
packages.  I  bought  a  pound  and  made  use  of 
it  once  with  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  result, 
although  faithfully  following  the  printed 
directions.  My  biscuits  broke  apart,  yellow 
as  saffron  and  emitting  a  vapor  with  the 
smell  of  a  soda  geyser!  The  biscuits  fed  the 
fire,  and  1  used  the  soda  no  more  for  culinary 
purposes,  although  my  one  effort  should  not 
condemn  California  soda.  Ail  our  sour 
milk  after  that,  as  it  bad  been  before,  was 
made  into  “cottage  cheese,”  and  I  frankly 
confess  that  our  little  tidbits  made  of  “odds 
and  ends”  and  “leftovers,”  were  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  as  much  on  account  of  their  "economy” 
as  otherwise,  for  there  is  a  genuine  and  rare 
pleasure  in  living  in  an  entirely  enjoyable 
way  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

Although  my  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
young,  she  impressed  one  thing  so  thoroughly 
upon  my  mind  that  it  ever  abideth  with  me. 
“Never  throw  an>thiag  iu  the  fire  that  any¬ 
thing  eau  eat."  she  would  say;  but  as  we  bad 
nothing  to  eat  refuse,  there  was  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  than  to  burn  it,  and  still  I  never 
turned  apple  skins,  potato  parings  or  the  like 
into  the  tire  without  a  twinge  of  conscience 
from  that  early  trainiug.  While  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground  in  Winter— a  period  of 
three  weeks;  an  almost  unprecedented  length 
—my  Scotch  neighbor  had  a  piece  of  carpet 
laid  on  the  snow,  on  which  she  put  bread 
crumbs  for  the  birds,  and  which  inspired  the 
laddie  to  do  likewise.  But  I  had  too  much 
respect  for  every  eating  thing  to  put  those 
terrific  biscuits  in  their  wav. 


NOTES  AT  THE  KITCHEN  TABLE. 


MAY  MAPLE. 


Keep  the  cream  and  butter  milk  jars  closely 
covered;  also  meats,  raw  or  roasted;  for  the 
Hies  soon  make  sad  havoc  of  foods  containing 
fatty  matter,  that  are  left  open  for  their  in¬ 
spection. 

Mrs.  A.  says  canned  berries  retain  their 
flavor,  and  keep  better  when  a  buttered  cloth 
is  laid  over  the  top  of  the  jar  before  serewiug 
down  the  cover. 

For  cleaning  stone  jars,  gla-s  cans  and 
bottles,  there  is  nothing  better  than  lye.  If 
there  is  auy  doubt  about  a  jar  being  sweet,  I 
fill  it  half  or  two  thirds  full  of  ashes,  till  up 


with  hot  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  several 
days.  Wash  clean,  and  it  is  as  sweet  as  new. 

Don’t  expect  to  keep  butter  sweet  any  length 
of  time  in  a  cracked  jar,  or  in  one  that  con¬ 
tains  a  flaw. 

One  cannot  make  butter  who  is  constantly 
dipping  into  the  milk  that  is  set  for  cream. 
It  is  better  to  save  out  a  certain  quantity  for 
daily  use,  and  let  that  suffice. 

A  half  teacup  of  sugar  put  into  the  beans, 
w  ben  boiling,  improves  the  flavor  to  most 
tastes,  besides  adding  to  the  nourishing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  dish. 

Bee  stings  are  less  poisonous  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  day  than  after  the  sun  has  crossed 
the  meridian  e.  m.)  Soap  moistened  with 
water,  I  find  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  if 
applied  immediately. 

Weeds  grow  among  vegetables  and  flowers, 
while  the  horticulturist  dreams  of  future 
greatness. 

Poor  bread  makes  cross  men  folk,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disheartening  to  the  baker. 

If  life  were  all  sunshine,  there  would  be  no 
true  growth  of  beautiful  flowers,  no  fruitage 
of  progress.  Clouds  and  raiu  are  necessary 
to  mother  earth  aud  her  offspring;  grief  and 
tears  are  blessings,  though  often  unwelcome 
to  the  human  family. 

MEAT  PUDDING. 

Mrs.  N.’smeat  pudding,  which  she  had  for 
dinner,  I  thought  excellent,  and  I  asked  for 
her  way  of  making  it,  which  is  as  follows: 

One  pound  of  fat  pork  chopped  very  fine, 
one-half  pint  of  sweet  milk,  four  eggs,  a  small 
loaf  of  bread  broken  in  pieces,  one  good-sized 
onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste;  mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  put  in  a  bag,  and  steam  one-and-one- 
half  hour.  This  recipe  also  makes  nice  stuff¬ 
ing  for  roasted  fowls,  spare  rib,  etc. 

telussa’s  dutch  cake. 

When  making  yeast  bread  I  often  take  out 
about  half  of  a  five-quart  pail  full  of  the 
spouge  for  this  cake,  which  we  all  like.  To 
the  dough  I  add  one-and-one-half  cup  of  meat 
drippings,  one-and-one-half  cupof  white  sugar, 
some  raisiDS  or  currants,  aud  finur  enough  to 
knead  into  loaves;  let  them  rise,  roll  out, 
and  rise  again,  then  spread  over  butter  and 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sugar;  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


GREEN  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Slice  the  tomatoes  and  put  them  in  layers 
in  jars,  sprinkling  them  with  salt  between  the 
layers,  and  let  them  stand  over-night.  Drain 
them  in  the  morning  and  scald  in  viuegar  till 
tender-,  then  put  them  in  layers  in  the  jars, 
and  sprinkle,  between  the  layers,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  allspice  and  sugar,  and  cover  with 
clear, cold  vinegar. 

Those  of  which  I  ate  last  April  had  been 
kept  all  Winter,  and  were  as  crisp  and  nice  as 
when  first  put  down. 

CANNING  GREEN  CORN. 

Mrs.  H.  succeeds  in  canning  green  corn  and 
having  it  eatable.  She  cuts  the  corn  from  the 
cob-  care  must  be  taken  not  to  slice  shavings 
from  the  coh — and  packs  it  hard  in  glass  fruit 
cans,  often  using  a  stick  like  a  small  potato 
masher.  When  the  cans  are  well  filled  she 
screws  on  the  covers  and  puts  them  sideways 
into  the  boiler  of  warm  water,  into  which  she 
has  laid  a  few  sticks  for  them  to  rest  upon. 
Then  she  boils  them  steadily  for  three  hours. 
When  they  are  taken  out,  the  covers  are  given 
auother  turn,  if  possible,  and  they  are  then  set 
away  to  cool.  M.  m. 


miscellaneous  gulvcmsiug. 


AYER’S 


SUGAR- 

COATED 

CATHARTIC 


PILLS. 


ury  and  refinement  in  Pennsylvania,  suffered 
greatly  at  first  from  homesickness,  and  could 
see  nothing  attractive  in  the  town.  After  a 
time  she  confessed  that  some  of  the  places 
which  she  at  first  did  not  think  worth  looking 
at,  she  now’  thought  “perfectly  lovely,”  and 
she  eventually  went  to  housekeeping  in  a 
house  of  four  rooms,  and  thought  it  “so  nice.” 
Her  husband,  who  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and 
belonged,  as  did  she,  to  a  wealthy  family, 
papered  the  rooms,  and  did  the  work  beauti¬ 
fully,  although  it  was  his  first  “experience.” 
At  first  she  employed  a  Chinese  servant,  but 
later  dismissed  him,  as  she  thought  she  might 
as  well  do  the  work  as  to  watch  him  at  it! 
At  the  end  of  a  week  She  complained  of  her 
bauds  suffering  from  dish  water,  when  I  in¬ 
vited  her  to  look  at  my  swab,  one  like  which 
her  “paper-hanger”  could  make,  which 
subset)  ueutly  she  greatly  prized.  After 
they  had  fairly  become  initiated  in  house¬ 
keeping,  their  little  cottage,  which  had  been 
so  neatly  re-papered  and  paiuted,  fell 
down  one  night.  Luckily,  they  were  mo¬ 
mentarily  out  of  it  on  some  errand.  Like 
so  mauy  Western  houses,  it  was  set  upon 
“pegs, "some  of  which  gave  way,  or  the  ground 
under  them,  and  the  house  fell  to  one  side- 
smashing  many  breakable  things.  Of  course, 
it  was  both  amusing  and  vexing.  The  owner 
of  the  cottage  provided  for  them,  and  agreed 
to  have  a  new  house  built  for  them  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  end  of  a  month.  We  had  an 
occasionally  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  bnt 
none  of  any  importance.  Another  party  of 
dwellers  here  from  the  East  were  four  young 
men,  who  rented  a  house  of  four  rooms,  usiug 
one  for  a  sitting  room  and  the  others  for 
sleeping.  They  paid  a  rental  of  *13  per 
month,  and  fitted  up  the  rooms  according  to 
their  fancy.  For  the  sitting-room  they  painted 
the  chairs  and  table  and  the  wood-work  red, 
and  put  up  red  hangings.  Another  room  was 
painted  blue  and  fitted  up  in  blue;  and  an¬ 
other  yellow;  and  the  third  sleeping  room, 
was,  I  think,  put  iu  dark  green.  They  bided 
their  time  as  to  furnishing,  and  bought  cheap¬ 
ly  at  auction  sales,  aud  then  made  use  of  their 
paint  and  other  renovating  appliances.  The 
result  was  that  for  a  little  money,  they 
secured  a  charming  home — taking  their  meals 
outside,  of  course,  although  everyone  had 
learned  to  cook.  It  was  a  thousand  limes 
better  thau  lodgings  in  a  hotel  or  “boarding 
house.”  Two  women  whom  I  met  bad  been 
broken-down  teachers  iu  New  England,  who 
came  here,  bought  a  lot  a  little  way  out  of 
town,  and  built  for  themselves  a  small,  taste¬ 
ful,  one-story  cottage,  and  lived  as  nicely  as 
one  could  wish.  I  alw’ays  wonder,  when  I 
see  an  unmarried  woman  quartered  in  some 
relative's  family — usually  a  miserable  exist¬ 
ence — why  she  cannot  find  another  woman  of 
kindred  tastes,  and  let  the  two  make  a  home 
for  themselves,  for  there  are  so  many  places 
where  people,  by  good  management,  can  live 
most  comfortably  and  cheaply. 

One  advantage  in  a  Western  town  lies  in 
the  fact  that  social  position  is  not  affected  by 
simple  and  unpretentious  living.  While  one 
may  be  a  leader  in  Western  society  and  still 
live  in  rooms  over  a  shop  or  store,  a  similar 
residence  would  in  the  East  quite  extinguish 
auy  possibility  of  social  eminence.  So,  too, 
in  the  West,  a  girl  may  stand  behind  a  dry 
goods’  counter  in  the  day  time,  aud  be  quite  a 
belle  in  the  evening  at  a  fashionable  party. 

During  our  mouths  of  “light  housekeeping,’ 
we  became  so  attached  to  it,  that  I  often  de¬ 
clared  that  if  ever  we  should  be  required  to 
build  a  new  house  fur  our  own  residence.  I 
should  tax  my  brain  to  contrive  a  house  small 
enough!  I  often  thiuk  how  Bayard  Taylor 
was  kept  under  severe  mental  strain  for  years 
in  onler  to  keep  up  his  expensive  “Cedar- 
croft”  estate,  and  finally  after  a  long  struggle 
abandoned  it — when  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
home  would  have  yielded  him  so  much  more- 
Something  must  always  be  sacrificed,  but  if 
one  is  to  be  “foot-free,”  aud  money  is  to  be 
had  for  travel  and  books,  there  must  be  sim¬ 
ple  living  at  home  iu  the  vast  majority’  of 
cases,  aud  simple  living  includes  simple  dress, 
ing. 

“Simple  dressing”  reminds  me  of  an  uncom¬ 
monly  gifted  young  lady  liviug  in  the  Pnget 
Bound  country,  the  wife  of  a  physician .  They 
had  one  child  a  year  old;  lived  in  a  cosy  lit¬ 
tle  house;  kept  no  servant;  had  a  multitude 
of  social  demands,  and  the  young  wife  who 
seemed  to  my  eyes  beyond  criticism,  was  some¬ 
times  made  the  subject  of  talk  by  persons  who 
wondered  why  she  didn’t  dress  so  and  thus, 
and  wear  corsets  and  be  “stylish.”  When  1 
have  sat  and  listened  to  her  music — she  play¬ 
ed  divinely,  had  studied  under  Listz.  was  of 
German  birth,  aud  musical  in  every  fibre  of 
her  body,  had  known  Wagner  and  kindred 
composers  personally— aud  watched  her  gift¬ 
ed.  eloquent  face,  her  lithe,  graceful  figure, 
and  contemplated  all  she  accomplished  every 
day  of  her  life  —  music  lessons,  housework, 
child  nursing,  social  duties,  playiug  often  for 
charitable  purposes— I  thought  she  was  wou-- 


Ayer’s  Tills  are  entirely  vegetable  in 
their  composition,  act  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  aud  impart  tone  aud  euergv  to 
the  whole  system.  They  may  be  given  to 
children  with  entire  safety.  L.  O.  Brag- 
don,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  writes;  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Tills  in  my  family  for  years. 
I  give  them  to  my  children,  iu  preference 
to  any  other  physic,  and  always  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  They  arc  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  home  medicine.”  A.  B.  Foster, 
Children’s  Home,  Wcstviile,  Conn., 
writes:  “  We  have  used  Ayer’s  Tills,  and 
think  them  a  very  safe  and  excellent 
family  aperient.”  R.  D.  Jackson,  Wil¬ 
mington.  Del.,  writes:  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Tills  for  a  number  of  years,  aud 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them 
for  giving  me  an  appetite  or  imparting 
energy  and  strength  to  my  system.  I 
always  keep  them  in  the  house.” 


Most  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  yield  readily  to  the  influence 
of  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  stimulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  restore 
the  system  to  healthful  condition.  V. 
A.  Wosteuhohnc,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
“  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  I  take  one  or  two  doses  of  Acer’s 
Pills,  and  am  promptly  relieved.  1  have 
used  these  Pills  for  years,  aud  have  never 
known  them  to  fail.”  Randolph  Morse, 
Lynchburg,  Ail,  writes:  "l  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  Ayer's  Pills  for 
keeping  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  Liver, 
in  good  working  order.  1  always  use  them 
wheu  occasion  requires.”  E.  'll.  Knapp, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Pills 
cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.  They  have  done  me 
more  good  thau  any  other  medicine  I 
have  over  taken.” 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  8, 1885. 

Modest,  private  funeral  services  were  held 
over  Gen.  Grant’s  body  at  Mt.  McGregor  on 
the  fourth:  after  lying  in  state  a  day  at  Al¬ 
bany.  the  body  reached  this  city  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  where  it  has  lain  in  state  in  the 
City  Hall.  Two  rows  of  people,  meu,  women 
and  children  of  all  conditions,  are  constantly 
passing  the  coffin,  one  on  each  side,  from  six 
in  the  morning  to  one  o’clock  at  night,  at  the 
rate  of  about  140  a  minute,  the  speed  varying 
from  120  to  170  a  minute.  Over  175,000 
passed  the  first  day.  The  stream  is  constant. 
We  are  having  the  grandest  funeral  ever  seen 
on  this  continent.  All  honor  is  being  paid  to 
the  hero  who  deserved  all  honor  from  this  na¬ 
tion  and  humanity  everywhere . 

The  past  week  has  been  remarkable  for  very 
heavy  rain  storms  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Here  we  bad  2%  inches  of  rain, 
last  Sunday,  in  40  minutes,  and  a  great  deal 
of  rain  at  other  times  during  the  week.  All 
the  Atlantic  States  have  been  dreucbed.  In 
Chicago  an  unprecedented  rainfall  stopped  at 
midnight  on  Monday,  5.58  inches  of  water 
having  fallen  in  the  preceding  24  hours— an 
inch  more  than  the  entire  rainfall  iu  any  Aug¬ 
ust  for  the  preceding  three  years.  Chinamen 
and  rats  everywhere  flooded  out  V  ery  heavy 
rains  in  the  Northwest  also— where  indeed 
were  there  none  ?  Considerable  iujury  to 
growing  crops  here  and  there  by  “washing” 
and  flooding,  and  to  stacked  grain  and  hay 
not  properly  protected;  but  the  raiu  has  been 
a  blessing  worth  millions  to  the  agriculture  of 

the  country . ..In  Maryland  a  tornado, 

the  most  disastrous  that  ever  visited  that  sec¬ 
tion,  did  a  world  of  damage  last  Monday.  A 
tornado,  300  feet  wide,  swept  past  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  same  day,  and  a  tremendous  water¬ 
spout  flooded  Transylvania  County,  N.  C., 
doing  much  injury  to  crops.  The  list  of  re¬ 
ported  “storms”  in  the  West  Is  half  a  column 

long... . Boston’s  new  Court  House  is  to 

be  erected  iu  Pemberton  Square.  Building 
will  begin  next  Spring.  The  estimated  cost 

is  $1,500,000 . Shortly  after  12  o’clock 

on  Monday  uigbt  a  fire  broke  out  in  Toronto. 
Canada,  and  destroyed  half  a  mile  of  build¬ 
ings,  from  Princess  to  Yonge  Streets.  Loss 
variously  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 

000— chiefly  factories  and  warehouses . 

....  State  elections  will  be  held  this  year  as 
follows:  Connecticut,  Nov.  4;  Iowa,  Nov.  3; 
Minnesota,  Nov.  3;  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Nov.  3;  Ohio,  Oct.  11;  Pennsylvania  and 

Massachusetts,  Nov.  3;  Virginia,  Nov.  2 . 

....The Treasury  Department  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  statement  of  the  distilleries  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  country  and  their  production 
daily.  There  are  327  distilleries  running,  pro¬ 
ducing  164.424  gallons  daily . Maud 

S,  the  famous  trotter,  one  day  last  week  trot¬ 
ted  a  mile  on  a  slow  track  at  Cleveland  in 

2.08%. . .....All  the  Presidents  before 

Grant  sleep  near  tbeir  respective  homes. 
Washington  sleeps  at  his  home  at  Mt.  Vernon; 
the  Adamses  sleep  at  their  Quincy  home:  Jef¬ 
ferson  rests  at  Mouticello;  Madison  at  Mont¬ 
pelier;  Mouroeand  Tyler  at  Richmond:  Jack- 
son  at  the  Hermitage;  Van  Buren  at  Kinder- 
hook;  Harrison  at  North  Bend:  Polk  at  Nash¬ 
ville;  Taylor  at  Baton  Rouge,  although  first 
buried  at  Washington ;  Fillmore  at  Buffalo; 
Pierce  at  Concord ;'Buchanan  at  Lancaster; 
Lincoln  at  Springfield ;  Johnson  at  Greenville 
and  Garfield  at  Cleveland  The  same  hither¬ 
to  unbroken  rule  would  make  Galena  the 

resting  place  of  Grant. . . 

_ Hon.  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  the  Prohibition 

candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Prohibition 
sentiment  is  rapidly  growing,  not  only  in 
Ohio  but  throughout  the  Union.  He  thinks 
that  the  Prohibition  party  could  muster  at 
the  present  time  a  quarter  of  a  million  voters. 
With  regard  to  the  coming  election  in  Ohio, 
he  expects  to  see  the  vote  of  bis  party  at  least 
doubled,  and  would  not  be  surprised  should  it 

run  up  to  100,000 . The  Supreme  Court 

of  Indiana  has  just  decided  that  where  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  destroyed  by  Are  from  sparks 
negligently  permitted  to  escape  from  a  loco¬ 
motive,  the  owner  may  recover  its  full  value 
from  the  railway  company,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  property  was  fully  iusured  and 

the  insurance  company  bad  paid  the  loss . 

....  Dallas,  Texas,  claims  to  be  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  growth  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  1872-13  it  was  only  a  clump  of  un¬ 
pretentious  warehouses  and  shanties  on  the 
Trinity;  now  it  is  solidly  built  over  an  area 
extending  back  two  miles  from  the  river,  and 
has  a  population  of  over  85,000... ..The 
municipal  debts  of  the  five  principal  cities  of 
this  State  are;  New  York,  $90,844,055;  Brook¬ 
lyn,  $37,775,630;  Buffalo,  $7,071,267;  Roches¬ 
ter,  $5,284,000  and  Albany,  3,103,000 . 


There  are  11,000  lawyers  in  this  State . A 

cement  company  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  has  been 
given  an  order  for  2,500,000  barrels  of  cement 
for  the  new  Croton  River  aqueduct,  to  be 
built  for  tbis  city . 


The  following  letter  from  a  well-known 
distiller  aud  breeder  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Dr. 
Jos.  Haas  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  speaks  for  it¬ 
self. — “About  a  year  ago  our  herd  here  num¬ 
bered  about  2.700  head.  Disease  broke  out, 
and  no  remedy  we  had  would  arrest  the 
trouhle.  Our  losses  were  heavy,  aud  we  had 
to  give  up  feeding  altogether  for  about  threo 
months.  We  then  heard  of  your  Remedy,  and 
bought  a  trial  lot  and  beean  feeding  again. 
We  have  used  it  constantly  ever  since.  We 
have,  since  April  last,  received  into  our  herd 
about  5,000  bead  of  hogs,  and  have  not  had  a 
single  death  from  swine  disease.  This  is  our 
experience.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Remefiv 
has  prevented  disease  and  we  would  not  think 
of  being  without  it.  As  an  aid  in  fattening 
pork  we  believe  it  to  be  good.  On  tbis  point, 
however,  we  have  not  made  an  actual  test,  as 
we  would  uot  risk  feeding  a  pen  of  hogs  with¬ 
out  the  Remedy.  Yours  very  truly, 

February  2,  1885.  White  &  Co. 

Gibson  ton,  Westmoreland,  Co.,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  8,  1885. 

Representative  deputations  from  the 
conventions  lately  held  at  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  by  the  cattle  barons  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  Reservations,  called  ou  the 
President  last  Tuesday,  urging  him  to  extend 
the  time  for  removing  their  cattle  from  the 
reservations  till  next  Spring.  Of  at  any  rate 
for  three  months  instead  of  40  days.  He 
firmly  declined  to  do  so,  after  consulting  with 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  had  lately  investigated 
the  matter.  The  President  reproached  the 
delegates  for  wasting  time  in  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  beginning  work  there.  Com¬ 
pliance  with  the  proclamation  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  result  in  considerable  loss  to  the  “barons,” 
but  will  help  to  pacify  the  Indians  and  thus 
benefit  the  adjacent  settlers.  If  the  cattlemen 
honestly  exert  themselves  to  comply  with  the 
proclamation,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  will  be  given  to  those  who  have 
been  doing  their  level  best,  aud  yet  have 
failed  to  remove  all  their  stock;  but  no 
concession  is  likely  to  be  made  to  the  dila¬ 
tory  or  the  obstinate.  Of  the  “barons,”  some 
say  they  will  make  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
move  their  stock,  so  that  the  U.  S.  troops  will 
have  to  do  the  job.  But  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Indians  will  sweep  over  the  country 
as  soon  as  the  restraint  of  the  U.  S.  authority 
is  removed;  in  that  case  there  would  be  few 
cattle  for  anybody  else  to  dispose  of.  It  ap 
pears  that  of  the  4,400,000  acres  appropriated 
to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes,  so  insatiable 
was  the  greed  of  the  cattle  kings,  that  only 
400,000  acres  were  left  for  the  Indians.  Many 
of  them  who  had  settled  within  the  land  ap- 
priated  by  the  cattlemen,  were  either  fenced 
in, driven  violently  out,  or  murdered;  while 
the  small  “bunches"  of  stock  owned  by  many 
of  them  were  purposely  “mixed  up”  with  the 
vast  herds  of  their  oppressors — hence  Indian 

troubles  and  outrages . . 

..A  hail  and  rain  storm  in  Sargent  County, 
Dakota,  on  Sunday  evening,  damaged  2,000 
acres  of  wheat.  Part  of  it  is  a  total  loss. 
There  was  also  a  destructive  hail  storm  in 

the  James  Valley . Count ’d  Ester- 

hazy  has  offered  to  colonize  a  tract  of  land  In 
the  Qu’  Appelle  Valley,  Manitoba,  with  20,000 
Hungarians,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  location  in  Pennsylvania  aud  Ohio. 
In  view  of  serious  charges  made  against  the 
Count  by  the  Hungarian  Protective  Society 
of  New  York,  the  Dominion  Government  is 

moving  cautiously  . Thomas  White, 

M.  P.  for  Cardwell,  was  sworn  in  as  Canadian 
Minister  of  the  Interior  last  Thursday,  at 

Toronto  . From  an  examination  of  the 

public  documents  stored  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  it  appears  also  that  there  has  not 
been  sucb  a  general  demand  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  reports  as  some  persons  believe;  for  some 
years  as  many  as  10,000  copies  have  been  left 
undisturbed . The  Canadian  Govern¬ 

ment  has  lowered  the  grain  tolls  on  the  St. 
Lawreuce  canals  to  compete  with  the  free 
Erie  Canal  of  this  State.  The  harbor  dues  at 
Montreal  also  are  to  be  considerably  reduced 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  port  of  New 

York . The  total  number  of  bushels  of 

wheat  and  com  carried  by  the  Erie  Caual 
during  the  week  ending  July  25  was  1,020,649. 
For  the  corresponding  time  the  total  amouut 
carried  by  all  the  railroa  Is  from  Buffalo  was 
308,275  bushels.  The  caual  ahead  712,374 

bushels,  and  all  in  a  single  week  . 

. The  highest  villages  in  Vermont  are 

Lunenburg,  Danville  and  Randolph.  The 
highest  cultivated  laud  is  in  those  towns. 
It  is  cultivated  in  LuneDbbrg  to  the  bight  of 
about  3.000  feet.  The  lowest  land  is  about 

Lake  Champlain . Nebraska  has  now 

about  250,000  acres  of  growing  forests,  in 
which  have  been  set  600,000  young  trees.  Be¬ 
sides  this  there  have  been  planted  over  12,000,- 


000  fruit  trees,  over  2,500,000  grape-vines,  a 
vast  number  of  berry  bushes  and  plants,  and 
countless  quantities  of  ornamental  shrubs. . . . 
....In  favorable  seasons,  California  counts  its 
boney  crop  by  the  thousand  tons,  and  bee¬ 
keepers  find  a  good  profit  when  extracted 
honey  commands  no  more  than  four  or  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  comb  honey  seven  cents 
or  eight  cents.  This  year,  however,  the  honey 
yield  will  be  light— flowers  are  few  and  nectar 

scant . ...The  export  of  wine  from  the 

Champagne  districts  during  the  year  ending 
July  1  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  exceeded 
21,000,000  bottles.  But  that  over-production 
prevails  in  this  branch  of  industry  as  iu  all 
the  others,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  185,000,000  bottles,  or  a  sup¬ 
ply  equal  to  seven  year’s  consumption,  still 

left  in  the  producers’  bands . 

...  .The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  made 
the  following  appropriations  to  further  the 
interests  of  agriculture  in  that  State:  For  the 
experiment  station,  $10,000;  for  laboratory 
of  station,  $6,000;  to  replace  burned  buildings 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  $20,000;  heating 
and  scientific  apparatus,  $9,000;  tower  and 
chapel  building,  $6,000;  apparatus  and  gas  in 
chapel,  $3,000;  furnishing  chapel,  $1,000; 
furnishing  library  rooms,  $1,000;  coloring 
walls  of  new  chapel  and  repairing  the  old, 
$2,500;  Board  of  Agriculture,  $22,000;  for  the 
Cattle  Commission,  if  needed,  $5,000.  Here 
is  a  total  of  nearly  $90,000  to  be  expended  with¬ 
in  the  year  in  behalf  of  agriculture . 

.  ..The  late  Missouri  Legislature  has  added 
another  straw  to  the  back  of  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  trade.  A  law  is  now  in  effect  making  it 
a  misdemeauor  for  any  hotel,  inn,  or  board¬ 
ing  house  keeper  to  set  before  his  guests,  at 
any  meal,  any  compound  resembling  butter, 
manufactured  from  cattle  fat  or  beef  suet,  or 
any  article  known  as  oleomargarine,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  indelibly  marked  on  the  dish 
or  plate  containing  it,  with  its  true  name.... 
....Sir  Joseph  Cbamberlaiu,  in  a  speech  at 
Wiltshire,  England,  Thursday,  advised  the 
workingmeu  to  press  for  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws  in  favor  of  small  life  holders.  He  said  he 
believed  the  farming  grievances  in  England 
were  as  great  as  those  in  Ireland.  The  time  was 
coming,  he  said,  when  a  revision  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Church  aud  State  would  be 
made... Among  the  exports  from  New  York 
last  week  were  1,990  live  cattle,  5,100  quar¬ 
ters  of  beef  and  570  carcasses  of  mutton . 

. American  cattle  are  still  slow  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  at  phenomenally  low  prices . 

....  By  an  order  of  the  Canadian  council  dated 
July  25,  tolls  on  the  8t.  Lawrence  canals  on 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  barley  and  rye,  ship¬ 
ped  from  Montreal  or  any  other  Canadian 
porteast  of  Montreal,  are  reduced  to  two  cents 
from  the  first  of  July  to  the  end  of  the  present 

season . Tbe  exports  of  live  cattle 

and  dressed  meats  per  steamer  from  the  port 
of  Boston  for  the  English  markets  last  week 

were  914  cattle  aud  1,076  quarters  of  beef . 

....The  annual  hegira  of  dairy  calves  from 
New  York,  Penusylvania.  Ohio  and  Michigan 
to  Chicago  has  commenced.  Large  numbers 

have  already  been  sold  at  $13  per  head . 

...  A  London  paper  says  that  in  a  very  few 
years  three-fourths  of  the  receipts  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  will  probably 

come  in  the  shape  of  flour . 

The  army  worm  is  reported  in  East  and  West 
Carrol  and  other  parishes  in  Louisiana,  and 


There  is  no  reason  why  evaporators  may  not 
expect  fully  as  good  prices  for  their  evaporated 
stock  as  ruled  last  season.  Raspberries. — The 
crop  of  black  caps  is  an  abundant  oue  and 
prices  will  no  doubt  rule  low.  Good  1 884  stock 
is  going  out  at  about  20c  ,  and  the  new  fruit, 
which  will soon  begin tocomeiu.  will  probably 
open  at  about  ihat.  figure,  and  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  ihat  they  mav  go  below  20c.  in  case  of 
heavy  receipts,  etc.  Cherries. — Fair  crop  but 
less  than  last  year.  Plenty  of  old  stock  carried 
over.  Pitted  cherries  will  probably  range 
from  eight  cents  to  eteveu  cents.  Black¬ 
berries.— Crop  fully  equal  to  that  of  1884 . 

« - - 

About  a  Broken-Down  Invalid,  ami  Ilow  he 
Recovered  his  Health. 

Onk  of  the  busiest  editors  in  Philadelphia, 
and  one  most  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work, 
is  Rev.  Victor  L.  Conrad,  of  that  wideiv  cir¬ 
culated  religious  paper,  the  Lutheran  Observ¬ 
er.  He  is  the  office-editor,  with  nil  of  the 
most  exacting  work  on  his  hands.  He  became, 
in  consequence,  a  broken  down  invalid :  but 
is  now  in  a*  good  health,  and  as  aide  to  go 
through  with  its  arduous  duties,  as  at  at.  any 
time  in  his  life.  A  press  reporter  who  called 
upon  Mr.  Conrad  gives,  in  substance.  th«  fol¬ 
lowing  account,  of  his  interview  with  that 
gentleman,  in  which  h«  spoke  of  '  i-  loss  of 
health  through  over-wotk.  and  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  complete  restoration:  and  consented,  in 
Hie  interest,  of  overworked  editors,  broken- 
down  literary  men.  and  exhausted  men  of 
business,  to  have  bis  narrative  made  public. 
He  said; 

“Hy  long  and  unremitting  overwork  T  was 
brought  into  a  condition  of  (/rent  nervous 
weakness.  My  digestion  was  bad.  I  had  a 
general  feeling  of  good -for  nothingness,  and 
was  unable  to  perform  mv  editorial  duties 
with  satisfaction,  I  realized  that  something 
must  be  done  promptly  or  I  would  heroine  a 
confirmed  invalid.  Tbis  was  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  From  the  experience  of  others  I 
knew  something  of  Compound  Oxveen;  espec¬ 
ially  iu  the  case  of  a  .Mrs.  Kellev  daughter  of 
Col.  Hornbrook.  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  who  was 
hrouebt  to  this  citv  on  a  tied,  n  complete 
wreck  from  paralysis  and  a  fearful  sufferer 
from  nen rttfffia  I  knew  now  apparently 
hopeless  her  case  wti*;  and  I  knew  of  her  com¬ 
plete  rest  oral  ion  to  health  through  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen. 

“To  make  a  long  story  short.  I  began  tbe 
treatment*  Improvement,  was  slow,  hut  very 
apparent.  Before  long  that  miserable  feeling 
of  good  for  nothingness  was  gone.  Mg  nerves 
were  toned  up.  Mr  stomach  improved  and 
eating  was  no  1  oncer  a  cause  of  tormeut.  Re¬ 
covery  was  a  simple  "iid  pleasant  process.  I 
could  experience  the  pleasure  of  restoration 
and  still  attend  to  mv  literary  duties.  I  con¬ 
tinued  the  treatment  until  my  health  was 
fitlfy  restored,  and  I  could  perform  my  editor¬ 
ial  duties  as  well  as  ever.  This  restoration 
to  health  took  place  several  years  ago,  and  has 
been  permanent. 

“A  case  even  more  wonderful  than  my  own 
is  that  of  mv  brother,  Rev.  F.  VI.  Conrad. 
His  nervous  system  was  completely  shattered. 
by  overwork  and  the  use  of  too  powerful 
drugs.  For  several  months  he  was  entirely 
laid  aside.  The  first  effect  of  Compound 
Oxvgen  in  his  case  was  the  ability  to  obtain 
healthy  sleep  to  which  he  had  long  been  a 
stranger.  Then  his  whole  system  ivus  toned 
up.  ills  digestion,  which  had  been  greatly 
disordered,  became  henltby.  A  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  bis  eyeaivbt  was  one  of  tbe  most 
notable  indications,  lie  is  now  busy  among 
the  churches,  as  well  as  attending  to  his  duties 
os  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Observer. 

“The  overworked  thousands  who  cannot  take 
a  week's,  or  a  day’s  rest,  from  their  wearying 
labors,  ought  to  know  more  about  tbis  Com¬ 
pound  Oxvgen.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen."  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  nod  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
will  be  sent  free,  on  application  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. — Adv. 


great  alarm  exists  among  planters.  A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Homer  says  that  on  many  planta¬ 
tions  iu  the  parishes  mentioned  the  crops  have 

been  seriously  damaged  by  the  worm. . 

The  experiment  that  was  tried  by  California 
fruit  growers  two  years  ago  in  the  shipment 
of  apples  to  China  has  in  tbe  past  six  months 
assumed  large  proportions.  ..A  telegram  from 
Austin,  Texas,  last  Wednesday,  says,  “The 
complaint  to  President  Cleveland  by  Kan¬ 
sas  cattlemen  leasing  lands  in  Indian  Territory, 
that  Texas  was  already  stocked  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  sounds  strange  in  the  face  of  the  well 
established  fact  that  there  are  80,000,000  acres 
of  school  aud  university  lands  subject  to  sale 

and  lease  in  Texas.” . Tbe  Chicago  Dried 

Fruit  and  Produce  Company  bus  carefully 
investigated  the  condition  of  tbe  fruit  crop  jn 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  presents  herein 
tbe  result.  Apples— Iu  general  tbe  crop  is 
fully  equal  to  last  year's,  but  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  crop 
evaporated  owing  to  two  causes: — 1st,  Tbe  uu- 
satisfactory  and  unprofitable  business  of  last 
year,  aud  2d,  in  the  sections  where  the  evapor¬ 
ators  are  most  numerous,  the  crop  Is  consider¬ 
ably  lighter.  It  does  uot,  however,  consider 
it  safe  for  evaporators  to  figure  on  any  better 
prices  titan  prevailed  last  year.  There  will  be 
a  large  quantity  of  1884  stock  carried  over, 
and  the  general  depreciation  iu  values  iu  all 
lines,  together  with  the  prevailing  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  general  business,  will  all  tend  to 
prevent  any  advance  to  speak  or.  Peaches.— 
Despite  the  destruction  of  the  crop  in  the 
North  and  West,  the  crop  in  the  warmer  peach¬ 
growing.  States  will  make  up  the  deficiency. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  August  8,  1885. 
CHICAGO. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
sek  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  higher;  No. 
Spring,  He  higher;  No.  2  Red,  2e.  lower; 
irn,  lc.  higher;  Oats,  \%c.  higher;  Rye 
id  Bariev,  unchanged.  Cattle,  stoekers  and 
eders,  25c.  higher;  others  from  5c.  to  25c. 
wer.  Hogs,  from  15c.  to  30c.  lower.  Sheep, 
•ady. 

tVnmT.  Active  anil  steady-  sale*  rnneed:  August, 
aVttKSqc-  8cpieiui>er,  S'Jl4®90i<c;  October,  92.a92 «i\ 
i  2  Hrirltur.  S|iye-  No  1  do.  S0e  No.  2  Red.  91c-  No 
itivi.  S7Ue.  Corn-  Firm;  ('mb.  tFl*3,'6L4e-  Au trust. 
viifiU'"  September,  at  tv*  %U«4*o:  October,  -Htv® 
tec  i)it‘  Firm  ;  sales  ran bui I  Oash  ,“<>'40  •  Au- 
e  iWJWr  Sept  ember,  RvK-KIrm: 

I  i  »8Wt»  Burley— No  J,  (U-tfiV.  Point. -Steady: 
Lah’  MfllMlt!) r-0'  Auttust,  »9 50.  September, 
•*m  70-  October.  *9  L Aim-Active;  Sales 

ntreil-  tfl  VSatS  9IU'  AUKU*t .  tfi 'll W”  Septeril- 

r,  M  •wwuf.mc  October.  M  40*  «  uw;  i ip lk meats* 
Shoulder*,  al  *'t:v*tv5:  Short,  lull  *id«,  V  *™4l 
ort  rienr.  *5 S(i.«nr» SRe  CATTI.lt  —  Murker  active) 
port  •»  S0-AB30*  cows  and  mixed,  at  stock- 

jn  |)n  ..ti  90:  feeders.  *1  00*4  90;  Texans.  #9  ,0'3>  •] 1 1 . 
w'-a— lumch  mixed.  *M9I1»4  2<1  DOCK  In*  midship- 
'*  i4  So“"  MS  -  light"  *4  Y,  «>5  Hi  skips.  *301X94  00. 
ihef  Market  sternly  Inferior,  $2 75®3 60;  natives 
$4  00.9 1  25;  Texan*,  *1  75(9.1  75. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
eek  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  lc  higher.  Corn 
.higher.  Oats,  He.  higher.  Cattle,  steady, 
jeep,  unchanged.  Hogs,  from  I5e.  to  30c. 
wer. 

Wheat — Wheat  oulet:  No.  2  Red.  cb«Ii,  <K»-V«99o: 
mtust  99t6L"  September,  ti  t'Obiw t  te-W:  October. 

uxuai  on*.  OottH-Oulef  Cash, 4jW« August.  42s4« 
UjCi  September.  iWattbc  :  October.  41t**49e. 
kTB-OuUd  Cash,  'Jl-W-'-te'  Auitu-t.  He;  Serdcm- 
•r  23«C.  Rvb,  54c.  Baulky.  .•leail.v  at  Nkadlc. 
,us,  *  teii.lv  at  T«Tme  Ki.axsbro  -Stmulv  «!« 
>bk.  *10  00  10  uoieats  t.omt  Oh-ar,  *.50  short 

I,  Mioiirte.  short  clear,  *5  90-  turd  *' rl"  ,  Ir’ 
S  HO  C’ATTt.K- Market  llrui  Exports,  *4  b  »4  in  . 
iod  to  choice  shipping,  *4  503)5:  fair  to  medium, 
ino'9-100:  Texans,  #2  80(94  00.  Shkki' —CtyiniiMi  to 
ledlum  *2  60(92  65  •  fair  to  choice,  *-’  75'9»  SO. 
oos.  -bight.  $1  60@1  65;  Packing,  $4  15@4  50;  Uoavy 
1  50® 4  65. 
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AND  CATTLE  WASH 


Boston — Grain — Corn — In  firm  demand,  and 
prices  are  steady.  Steamer  Yellow  quoted  at  57® 
57*<,e.;  do,  mixed  at  56®56t<ic;  High  mixed  at  5H® 
Siv'-jc,  and  No  Grade.  ;>3®SGo,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
steady:  wales  of  No.  L  white  and  barley.  4*444 !«e;  No. 
2  white,  88,<t3Sl^e;  No.  8  87J4®38e,  and  at  mixed  at 
S0Wj»88o,  per  t.u.-hcl.  Kvk -Small  sales  ut  83»«Jc,  per 
bushel.  Nothing  doing  I u  Barley.  Sales  of  Bran  at 
*r.  3ii  *  ton  for  Sprint;  and  $16  25®  16  50  for  Winter: 
Fine  Feed  and  Middlings  at.  glttlKiaiT  W;  and  Cotlon 
Seed  Meal,  at  42*00(328(10  on  the  snot,  and  *25  50  V  ton 
to  arrive,  n.tv  vkp  Straw -Cl mice  grade*  of  bay 
have  been  in  demand  at  $21®230Q  >  ton  fair  to  good, 
*1 1 00*19  00:  line. sii oj<«i9i>:>:  poor. *U00«tl«0O.  Rve 
straw  Ik  held  at  20  00*31011  Tor  choice  Swale  bay 
at  * 1 1  void  12  o i  per  ton.  Oat  straw  at  *  10 00a  11  00  per 
ton.  Prodock.— Nkw  Bittkr — Northern  ereumcry 
atUcaHe.  per  tt,  for  extra  i  and  lR®i9c,  for  good 
to  choice.  .-  Northern  dairy  New  York  aud  Ver¬ 
mont  choice  to  extra.  15® 1 7c  ;  fair  to  good,  12® 
14<';  common,  9®  lie,  per  it-  Western  creamery,  18® 
19c,  for  extra  ;  lfi®i?c,  for  chotce:  13®  16c,  for  com¬ 
mon  to  good  :  Imitation  creamery,  12®Uc,  for 
chutcc:  chotce  ladle  packed.  Ib®V.V.  per  it;  fair  to 
good,  6®9c:  Choice  dairy.  I.1®  15c;  f  dr  to  good  do. 
9c«IOc  V  ft.  Cukksk  New  York,  choice  to  extra.  7® 
<9tc;  common  to  good.  4®«0  Vermont,  choice  to 
extru,  T<a7k,c.  common.  lirCc:  Western  choice  to 
extra  at,  6®Xc-*  common  to  good,  at  1  A. 5c:  and  skims. 
lc®9c;  Sago  chcbMt  a>  7(ftc,®'io.  Rang -Fresh  Cape, 
at  ITC;  Kasteru,  at  15Uc:  New  York  and  Vermont, 
at  H-«14<Ae  Western,  at  l'2®lSHe;  Provincial,  13®  14c. 
Brans-  Cliolco  nan  it  picked  peh.$l  43®i  w  i<  bn,  large 
do.  do.nt  *lhl'.«l  13;  medium,  rliolre,  at.  81.95®  l .40*  do, 
screened,  a i  70®!  80;  yedow  eyes.  Improved.  $1 
1  80:  Red  kldtieys.  $1  HI* I  85.  Canada  pt-us,  9UC@«I  15 
per  bushel  for  common  tu  choice.  Green  Peas.  *100 
@1  35.  Potatoic!!— New  potatoes  range  from  $i  75  to 
82  30  per  harrel. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


?.?.tMSTfcC0. 


r  iT.'L1.!  .  >ea!  18  Product  of  pure  3ound  Flaxseed, 
Linseed  being  Its  other  name. 

LI 0 Heed  Meal  is  the  most  nutrit¬ 
ious  ,ot  all  foods  is  ht-eause  it  contains  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogenous  mibstance: 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
Meal,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows; 

I  H  oil  ttr  1  t  h  u  I  ft,  ^  _  .  .  .  ,  , 


bbl,  82  GU®3;  do,  Jeuiiy  Lind,  prime  per  hbl,  •24*750; 
po,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl.  81® I  50;  Norfolk  canta¬ 
loupe,  prime,  per  bbl,  *!  50® V;  do,  Jenny  Ltud.prlrnc, 
per  bbl,  ft  33® l  50:  do,  Inferior,  per  bbl,73c*«l  on. 

Damn  Froits.  The  market  throughout  Ik  dull 
and  without  Important  change.  The  following  are 
the  quotations.  EvuporateO  apples- Choice  do. 
b‘-nc  .  prime  Te;  fftnttv  North  Carolina  sliced  ut  8k,e; 
choice  do.,  2H®3e  :  choice  Virginia.  2®  244  c  ;  choice 
Tennessee  coarse  cut,  2Q<a2Vsu;  Kentucky  do,  In  bar¬ 
rel*.  2>4®2,tin,  State  plums,  7®H:  Southern  Dam-mtis, 
6®7c  :  prime  pitted  cherries,  lOaHo;  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries,  19c:  sun-dried  do,  17®ISo. 

PKAxnrs  hold  to  Arm  prices,  with  fair  demands: 
Quoted  at  484®Sc.  for  best  hand  picked,  and  SM®4c. 
lor  farmers'  grades. 

Hat  and  straw.  Choice  Timothy  huy  quoted 
at  tl  10,  good  do,  93c. ®f  I  00:  medium  do,  80®9ilc; 
Hid pplng  hay,  70*73e:  clover  mixed  n5®75c;  clover, 
uominul  No.  1  rye  straw,  80c;  short  rye  straw, 
55®  65c,  oat  straw,  -io®  i'c 

Rick.— Quotations:  Carolina  anti  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at.  pi.ja5Qc  good  to  prime  at.  3-3j v»6c ; 
choice  at  6H®tf4|ie:  fancy  head  at  fi<h,®7e-  Rangoon 
at  IW®fbie:  duty  paid,  and  2!4®24<ctti  bond:  Patna  at 
4AI®3es  Java  ut  59$®5Ke. 

Skeds.  -  Quotations  ure:  in  clover  there  is  little 
doing;  prime  Western  9c.  for  choice,  9V*c.  and  9t,c® 
10c.  fof  extru  choice;  Timothy  la  dull  at  $1  65® I  70. 
Linseed  to  arrive  U  quoted  at  f )  65®I  TO. 

StJOAB.— The  quotations  are: 

Raw.  dull  and  unchanged.  Sales,  800  hbds,  Musca- 
Yodo,  Sl-16e;  820  hhds,  and  2,210  bags  Centrifugal,  36f 
®54><e;  Refined  quiet  and  steady:  Cubes  and  Crusnea, 
64jc;  cubes,  «®®6Mc  powdered,  l!  9-!P®tt94c:  granu¬ 
lated,  #5  IfiMtWfiC:  mould  "A." (i^e;  confectioners'  -'A.” 
6l4C.  staudaru  "A."  5  15-Ifi®fie;  off  A.  154®9Uo:  white 
extra  •*CV‘  r.4*c;  extra  "C.”  5«®3  8  ltie:  “C,"  StlQS&C: 
yellow,  4%,®jc. 

Tallow.- Quiet  and  liaroly  steady.  Trluie  city 
quoted  at  3Hc.  Hules,  -10,000  ft,  sVsc. 

Vkoktarlcb. —  Quotations  are  for: — Potatoes— 
Long  Islaud  Rose,  bulk,  per  bbl,  f  1  50®l  73'  Maryland 
rose,  good  to  prime,  per  bbl.  fl  5()®l  75;  Sweet 
potatoes  Virginia,  f  I  no  per  bbl.  Cabbages— Flat 
Dutch,  per  it.*',  $5®6.  Cucumbers- Long  Island,  V 
100,  <5cx$l.  Green  Corn— Long  Island,  P  IQU.  75c. 
Green  IVu*. -Long  Island.  F  bag.  flag 2 2S.  Onions 


l.  Ki  ri  tb  “itriiw  or  othf?r  coarse  fodder  tney  ac 
W'g*  ^  food  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 
I!16*  a,l(l  n  value  to  ttu'  dairy.  ’  * 


ISTIMPROVtO  I 


i*  Promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  organa. 
3.  1 1  hey  Increuic  t  he  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrlch- 
*aK  (he  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

G.  I  hey  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  In  a 
healthy  condKI.iu,  Linseed  Meal  Uas  been  frequently 
used  In  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 

iLM  HprrjUi. 

jo*  ttlh'ost  needless  to  say,  that  In  order  to  derive 
johch  benefit  from  the  use.  or  Linseed  Meal  It  must  be 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  an  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  profitably  be  Linseed 

.^f^?,ease  Z.6?}'1  In  a.fmnple  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  wiU  be  promptly  filled  by  any  one 
of  the  following  parties:  ' 

Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
n„,_  ,.T,°I,edo  oil  <’o..  Toledo,  Ohio, 

Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Detroit.  .Michigan, 
ar  p„„i  Kr“?:A'CO"  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
?A-  “,au*  ■4tt*eed  Oil  ro  ,  Paul.  Minn. 

(| M  Cln-rc.l  Oil  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  -Linseed  Oil  Co..  Leavenworth,  K.an, 
m  ^  ^  AOTJflCllCS  A.!?  follows: 

2\  K.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  196  West  St.  V  Y  citv 

j  CUSPLINQ  ^  co’  vu\h»aafJ  ’  inr,,a St!*  Boston, 


OconpleaLeu  Spare,  hai  Larger  Capacity, 
Is  more  Durable,  and  ran*  Lighter  than 
any  .Will  made.  Also 

Buckeye  Drills.  K  idine  and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Broadcast  Seeders.  Broadcast 
Sowers,  Hay  Itakes,  Spring  Tooth  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Lnrd  Dresses,  Spring  Tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  Plow  Sulkies.  Double  Shovel  Plows. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  C0„  Springfield,  0. 

3t.  Louis,  Mo.. 811  North  Main  Street 
Branch  I  sao  Fwmciaeo,  Cal..  33  Market  Street. 

DiOHI/ll  .  t> v, iiaii*' nh  n  91R  Wnnh  Rrohd  Street. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  S,  1885. 
BaKADSTDFgs  and  PttovigioNa.—AB  com  Dared  With 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Uugraded  Red  is  2c.  higher; 
No.  3  Red  Is  10c.  higher:  No.  2  Red  Is  lie.  higher. 
Cobn.— Ungraded  mixed  is  lc,  higher;  No.  2  Is  J^c. 
higher.  Pork  75c,  lower, 

r  lode.  Feed  and  mrai..— Floor— Quotations:  Fine 
82  40»S  15:  Superfine,  S3  25®3  70:  F-xtra  No.  2.  83  85® 


SEED  WHEAT 


Send  10  cts.  for  samples  of  Five  binds.  Prices 
)w- _ R.  G,  ('BIST,  New  Market,  Ind. 


4  00:  Quod  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  ,.(.85®  !  tW;  Good  to 
Choiee  Kxtra  Western,  *4  00®5  50  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *8  65®(  tkl-  Good,  gt  U5®(  |i|;  Good  to 
Choice,  84  504*5  23:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *o  65® 
400;  Clear.  3l.D5®4  75-  rye  mixture,  *t  U0®4  50: 
stra'ght,  *4  9 3® 5  25;  patent  *i.7n*5  50:  baker's  extra, 
C4  00®5  UK  St,  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  *.(  65® 4  00, 
fair  to  good,  $4  lo®4  90.  good  to  very  choice,  8i95i 
550;  Fateut  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  81658,85  00; 
City  MUl  extra  tor  West  Indies,  *5  <<J®85  13;  South 
America,  *3  lu**5  20.  SoCTHKiiX  FtbUU  Gommnn 
to  good  extra,  8-9  75®t  13:  good  to  choiee  do,  at 
$4  20(15  50.  Rvb  Promt  Dull  and  weak;  Superfine 
at  89 90 ill  30,  the  latter  for  choice.  Corn  Micai.. — 
Yellow  Wcstern,t:<a83  80,  and  Brandywine. 8:(254#835. 

Grain.— Wheat.  —Kij.  2  Chicago  in  store,  92c:  afloat, 
93kie:  No.  1  tlurd,  99'^c:  Ungraded  Red.  90i:®8l  ui;  No, 
SUed,  95c.  steamer  no,  2  Red.  9248c  In  elevator; 
No.  2  Bed  and  Soft  No.  2  Red  8101  No.  2,  AdttUSL 
995»®'.L4^c;  do.  for  September,  0l®t  ul!k:  do,  for 
October.  , l  V'iSl  ig-V  do.  Tor  Nio  i-ndier  f  Ml  i  nv.;- 
do,  for  December,  $1  07®l  0744  :  du  tor  January, 
81  0>%®1  IO;  do,  for  JUDO.  *!  lovt,  Cohn.  -Ungraded 
mixed,  52®5lc  No.  2,  38e,  In  elovntor,  5SU-*34Qc. 
afloat;  No.  2  White,  S3$|<*36c.  tn  elevator:  No.  2  for 
Augutt,  58'dMWic:  do,  for  Sep'omher.  584ft539iic:  do, 
for  October.  5  IQ® .Vt'^c:  do.  for  So\  ember. 

Oats— No.  s.  at  SSc;  do.  White,  H9B,e;  No.  2,  at  S5W 
®8VHCi  do.  for  Export,  34}*e:  do.  White,  (ilWa  Ie4,c 
No.  l  and  No.  t  white,  nominal-  mixed  Western! 
87®3!)r:  white  do,  4U*43C;  white  State.  43®  15c  :  No. 
2,  August.  .Uis  *HStf,c  •  do.  f.>r  Scptemoer,  31 Q® 
stkjc:  do,  for  October,  3l$8®2i5^e. 

Beans.  —  Quotations  are  :  Marrows,  $1  60  ;  me- 
dlums,  *1.45 :  peu,  $140;  red  kidney,  $180;  white 
kidney,  $1  65. 

Picas.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  25. 

PBOViitONS. — PORK — Quotation*  are  as  follows: 
Mess  spot.  81WM12V  clear  naek,  $12  2>®14:  mess,  In- 
s  pee  ted,  *U®1 '.  25:  do,  uninspected.  *10  Oh'  rami  Iv  do, 
*li:si*llT5i  extra  prime,  <-:i  ;.e.  Beer  Extra  India 
mess,  $17 1*1*19 00;  extra  do,  $10  00:  imeker,  $1100® 
1204  family.  $U00«18  IK).  Bkick  Hams— Quoted  at 
$22.  COT  meats— Pickled  hollies  12  lbs,  average,  cQc: 
do,  U  Tt,  do.  *C:  do,  10  n.  7Qc-  do,  hams.  U®LlWij; 
do,  helites,  eg  o.,  average,  Wtc:  do,  it  tb.6J.4c  pickled 
Shoulders,  at  l-qt;  Smoked  shuulders,  ar  5(40;  smoked 
hams,  at  U®l2e.  Miooucs  l«'nc  Western  delivery, 
long  oleur,  at  3.C0C,  short  clear,  at  5.80c:  delivery, 
here,  long  clear  nt..'i7kc.  Dressed  lion s  City  heas-y 
to  light,  ii$4  %6-5*e  pigs,  <3,®7e.  Laud  Contract  grade 
quoted  Ii.s2tyc.  choice,  6.S5*li.67k|C;  August,  &36®6.6lc; 
September,  e  Vi  4«. tin:  October.  Tee;  Novem¬ 

ber,  s.KU®R7Ue,  Deccml»er,  fi.K-e;  City  (tram,  •?  ,’hk® 
8.55c;  Refined  and  Contineut,  6. woo;  South  American. 
7.40c. 

Bctter  —  Choiee  grades  arc  KiiHtaUied  at  very 
steady  prices,  with  n  fair  demand.  Medium  and 
lower  qualities  rule  dull,  state  creamery  at  19® 
19c;  Western  do,  H>®lS>*c:  Elgin  do,  I7®i9<h,c:  State 
dairy,  half  firkins,  tubs.  tuiTc.  Welsh  tubs.  I4®i«e; 
Wesleru  dairy  Ulal.lc;  Western  factory,  6*12e. 

Cukesk.  -The  market  Is  a  little  stronger,  and  there 
Is  more  Interests  from  shippers  state.  54i®7ue ; 
Night  Skims.  Itv *5*^0:  Western,  flat,  4®(.e. 

Boos.— Hold  to  steady  prices  with  a  fair  demand. 
State  at  I5*15H,c  ,  Canadian.  Ugftltl&c  :  Western, 
1491-tHc. 

Live  Poultry —The  quotations  are  as  follows  ■ 
8prlug  chickens,  Jersey,  per  lb,  l(0®l»C:  do.  near 
by  at  18»lsc:  do,  Western.  lluUie:  fowls.  Jersey, 
Suite  and  t’emisjIvauUn  per  it.  U(«®l5c;  do.  West¬ 
ern  at  12^0;  do,  southeru  12c:  turkeys,  per  lb.  9®liic; 
ducks  \s  ester u,  per  pair,  .55® 70c  ;  geese  Western, 
per  pair  « t  $1  2.5®  l  .10;  pigeons,  per  pair.  25® (ho, 
Drksbrd  Poultry.  —  Turkeys.  io®iic  •  ehiekons, 
Philadelphia,  lurge.  2*c,  per  lb,:  State  and  Western, 
per  lb.  16®  19c. ;  do.  western,  scalded,  in®  Me.-  fowls, 
Philadelphia,  prime,  M  tt»c;  do.  Jersey,  U#lSc ; 
State  and  western,  1  lc  squabs,  w  hltu,  F  dux..  $2  50; 
4o,  dark,  per  do*.  *1  50 ®  1  75, 

Game— English  snipe,  per  dozen  at  $Y®2  25;  plover, 
per  dozen,  at  *1  75® 2. 

Cotton. -The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orlcuns  Texas. 

Uplands,  aud  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  8  8-14  9  5-I6  8  5-ltl 

Strict  Or  llnary .  sag 

Good  Ordluary  .  9  7-18  #  9-10  9  9-16 

Strict  Good  imlinary .  9  13-16  9  15  16  9  15-16 

Low  Middling .  loyj  lou  iog 

Strict  Low  Mlddliug,,....  10  5-18  Id  7-16  10  7-16 

Middling .  ID  7-pi  10  9-16  to  9-16 

Good  Middling .  |i»h  104*  104.J 

Strict  Good  Middling.....  to  13-16  10  16-16  10  15-16 

Mlddliug  Fair . . .  11  8-18  II  5-t6  11  5-16 

Fair .  II  18-16  It  15-16  ll  15-16 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  7  18-16  |  Low  Middling....  9  5-16 

Strict  Quod  Ord.,  8ki  I  .Middling .  9  15-16 

Fresh  fruits.  Sun  Bias  coeoonuts  at  $83  50*35, 
and  BuracoA  do,  $70 14kau2  00.  Apples  -  Astrnotuui, 
choice  Jersej  .  d.  ll  bbl.  f  I  .50 *7;  Aslruchan.  up-river, 
per  bbl,  $1  25®i  mi:  Boor  bough,  hand  picked  per 
d.  h.  hbl,  $1  25- A I  60;  Sweet-bough,  do.  do,  *14150: 
Nyaek  pippIll.  JerHcy.  i.er  bbl,$2<®'2  50:  Jersey  bouuli, 
open  headH.  i3e.®81  00-  Jersey  windfalls  and  infe¬ 
rior.  per  lilil,  50®  11  Maryland  red,  V  bushel  crate, 
75®9tk:;  do,  green,  sour,  per  do.  5ik®73c  do,  gr  ell, 
swert,  per  do,  lOahOc.  Pears  -Bell,  tip  river,  per  bbl, 

$2  5n®.l  Catherine,  do.  do.  *3*3  50  Scooter,  Jersey, 
per  bid,  *1.5*2  25;  llarven,  up  river,  fi,,  *1  ;5®2; 
common  green,  Jersey,  do,  *126  1 1  i5;  l.o  Conte. 
Georgia,  per  box,  *1  7V®|  Sit:  liar  licit,  Georgia,  per 
crate,  $.'.®S  50  do,  Virginia,  p«sr  box,  $4  50*3  30; 
Clapp'*  favorite  Virginia,  No.  1.  per  Pox,  *2  50  do. 
No  2  at  $1  5o,  I ‘caches  .Maryland  aud  Delaware, 
Troths,  uer  crate.  $1  1  j, ®*2  50;  do.  Rivers,  per  eratc, 
$125.61  do,  Hales,  Ac..,  >  bushel  crate,  uic*$l25: 
do.  choice.  P  basket,  75e*fl*  do,  po  ir  ner  basket, 
25®Mie.  .Icr-r.v  per  Imdu.  ;'c  «  .  North  Carolina, 

choice  lo  fancy,  per  bushel  crate,  $4  00*2  50;  do, 
poor  to  fair,  per  do,  *l®l  41);  Tennessee,  per  3-to- 
uusliel  eratc.  75c<n$l 25 :  Georgia,  fancy  varieties, 
per  3  to  bilhtu'l  crate,  (1  28®l  SO.  do,  inferior,  per  do, 
50®60c.  P'tiui*  Wild  goose,  per  quart,  at  '  aHe  ; 
common  blue  Maryland,  V  quart.  luSc  large  blue 
North  Carolina,  per  lU-lo,  baskei.  15c.  Kaspherries 
—  Outtiberl,  up  river,  per  3  to-quart  cup,  3*1e  ; 
Brandywine  do,  per  do,  X*1o.  Bruudy  w  lue.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Jersey,  49  quart,  6® lOe.  Iluckleherrles — 
Shuwanuunk  Slouutatu*,  V  box,  *1  00®i  U:  I’enusyl- 
vaula  ralr  to  good,  per  quart,  u®  li’c;  Jersey,  12  to' 14 
quart  box,  9 ,.e®$l  00;  do,  per  small  box.  23<*40c  do, 
per  quart,  9(®10c,  Maryland,  per  quart,  6*8c.  Black-  ‘ 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 


GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  FAIR 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION 
188S, 

TORONTO. 

NEPTEMKER  9  to  18. 

*25,000  4a  Premiums  for  Horses  and  Live  Stock,  etc. 
For  copies  of  Premium  List  and  full  particulars, 
address  H.  J.  HILL,  See., 

Toronto,  Canada. 


I  F  RX  —  Field,  Road.Lawn.all 
llULLt.no  3j2e8;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chi  ted  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  GO..  35  Beckman  St 
“Ensilage  Congress,"S6  Pages,  50c 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


NKW  York.  August  8, 1S95. 

Bkeve8. — Sales. — No  trade  worth  noting.  Dressed 
Beef  at  8^®9)tfc.  for  Decent  to  Good  Native  sides, 
und  Choice  sold  from  the  slaughter  houses  at  10c. 
Texas  Beef  sold  at  79»&9kjc. 

Calv'E9.— Poor  to  prime  vests,  4l*««i*C'  choice, 
664c:  Bucks  County  calves, 7c;  fair  to  choice  Butter¬ 
milks,  '3®8)»c-  City  dre-sed  veals,  3*iOo  Country 
dressed  (Iced).  7®“4*e.  best  near-by  selling  at  9c 
Dressed  Buttermilk*,  5®6c;  do  Crasser,  hath,*  veuls 
142  tt.  6»ic  do,  148  i»,  6)»c'  do,i3ltt,6kc  do.  1*4  tt’ 
5c:  Buttermilk  calves,  161  tt,  3^c-  do  219  ft,  *3  IIJ- 
veals,  lf.0  tt.  etjc:  do.  161  ft,  64*e:  do,  146  tt,  $6  45;  do’ 
do.  1st  tt,  6Mc  do  195  tt,  fc-  do.  214  tt,  5e  do,  leoarseL 
295  tt.  31w>;  mixed  oatv.>s1  190  tt  4c;  Buttermilks  and 
fed  calves,  281  tt.  34<c  Buttermilk*,  295  tt.  8U«- 
yearlings  nnd  two-years  olds.  880  ft.  SUc  Jersey 
veals,  129  tt,  7c  do.  129  tt.  6®o;  do.  225  tt.  tiSid  do.  106 
tt,  Jc  do.  2o8  tt,  5u:  Mt.  Holly  calves,  various  weights 
at  6®6Hic. 

8heki*  and  Lauds.  —  Kentucky  lambs,  6>i  tt.  7ttc 
State  do,  5,  tt,  6Hc  do,  63  tt,  6)40;  tijtt.SQc;  do,  54 
tt  6‘ (C;  do,  61  tt,  6c:  MichU'an  do,  73  n>,  8c:  State 
sheep,  Si  tt,  10:  uo,  99  a,  4o:  do.  93  tt.  144c;  Michigan 
do,  (5  ft.  Dye:  In  *  tana  do,  113  ft,  4c;  Canada  lambs. 
55  tt,  .c:  Mate  do,  TO  tt.tt-V.  do.  89  tt,  7«*c:  Kcntuo- 
ky  Uo,  W  ft,  ft^c:  Wtstern  Aheep.  31  !b,  4sic:  0*1  73 
tt  4lyc;  do, 700  tt,  4S*c;  Indiana  sheen,  103  ft,  tl  55: 
Ohio  do,  811  tt,  $4  62®-  do,  81  tt.  *4  65  do,  96  tt.  5c; 
Virginia  dt»,  h  ft,  I-Vnc  mixed  culls,  *0  tt.  '•tie-  Cana¬ 
da  lambs,  Kil  n,,  6S»c;  Virginia  do.  49  tt.  fiv.c-  do,  50 
tt.  6lnc;  do.  9  tt.  :up‘  Ohio  do.  56  tt,  71*0;  iudlauu 
sheeu.lfew  lamhs).  79  tt.  vc;  Pennsylvania  do,  s2  tt 
^ 1  <’5:  do.  73  a..  $4  80-  Keutucky  do.  75  ft. 

$4.41:  do,  94  tt.  $133  Virginia  do,  72  it-.  4o  Jersey 
lambs,  6i  tt,  8c:  do,  6s  tt.se  do,  65  ft.se:  do.  66  tt. 
8c:  do.  70  ft-,  s'c:  do.  7S  tt,  Sc:  do  60  tt,  7e  do,  3i  ft.  7e- 
Pennsylvania  do,  64  tt,  $7  4)1:  Jersey  ewes.  Ill  tt,  tWc- 
do,  1U8  tt,  4c. 

Hogh.  1‘utal  receipts  for  five  days  20,989  head 
against  19,3117  head  for  the  same  time  ln>.t  week. 
■Market  dU'l  ami  fully  Qc,  lower.  State  bogs,  221  tt. 
average  $5  lu.  Country  dressed  iower  at  61tca7c, 
for  medium,  and  7Hc,  tor  light. 


lleebuers’  Improved  Threahlng  Alnchlne.  FiH- 
lu  wat  ranted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Sole  owners  of  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
Infringements.  Ileebuer  A  Sons,  Lansdale.  Pa. 


Retains  the  nariiral  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
evaporation,  with  the  least  fuel. 
It  i«  the  onlv  Drier  made  la  which 
the  heat  passes  three  limes  across 
the  furnace. 

Also,  EVAPORATORS  Tor  mak¬ 
ing  Cider  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 
without  sugar  oraov  foreign  sub¬ 
stance.  .Maoe  in  eight  sizes,  for 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Illustrated  Pamphlets  FREE. 
Vermont  Farm  Alaehine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Whitman’s  Patent  Amerlcns. 

‘  eJ." BrUts,  f  «  The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 

Mill  made.  Will  make  2C 
JSEy  J  )L  ^  Pcr  ccnc-  more  cider  than 
KgSslipPJLfrtM  any  other.  Geared  outside. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 
I  pPmEMI  A  P  rices  as  low  xs  any  first* 

IflrH'  class  Mill.  Mfrs.of  Horse- 

}j®-  .xJ  f  M  Powers,  Corn  Shetlers,  Feed 
i  >-34  Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

U Send  for  circulars. 

3  SIZES  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.) 

ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


FARMERS’  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  L 

INDIAX  APOLIS,  UTD,  : 


We  Want  5,000  More  BooK  Agents  to  Sell 

The  Personal  History  of 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLIMIIMD  18415. 

S.  H-  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  FLACK,  N  ¥.  ’ 

Bhlnpers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipp  ng  cards, etc.,  on  application  Prompt 
nt-Ht  guaranteed.  References,  Kukal  N  ew- York  an 
Irving  National  Bauk.  etc. 


Send  for  lllustruled  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  O.  CORK  I  GATING  CO 


THEIK  WORKS  PRAISE  THEM. 

VTe  have  taken  sonic  pain*  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quniuted  with  the  Maher  A  l.rosh  Cutlery,  as 
we  like  to  have  them  '  insiug  the  best."  Probably  the 
best  test  of  goods  l>  the  tcellng  of  the  consumer  to¬ 
ward*  It.  A  letter  to  the  firm  from  Sau  Diego.  Cull 
foniln.  sav«:  "I  have  been  told  by  several  people 
here  who  have  used  your  good*  to  send  to  you.  They 
say  they  have  olwnvs  been  -atlsficd  ”  Scud  for  19- 
nage  list,  tree.  Try  their  S-blade  CATTLE  KNIFE. 
Price,  post  paid.  81. 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  Brooklyn,  E.  D„  X.  A’..  Box  8, 
aud  Doncaster,  England. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHR 

CORN  and  FEED  MILLS 

'  and  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 


Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  ihe  most  pcrtect  form  of  wind 
wheel  vvilh  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
lutlon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  »pplv  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIJtllAVKM,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAHER  &  CROSH 


@  Cheapest  and  Best  in  the 

world.  Illustmt-  r _ 

ed  circular  free,  f—  ■  ^ 

A, w.stsvens  i  Son 

-Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Meofisu  fill, 


Now  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Phoenix  Sl 
Emerson,  Nursery- 
iuen.BloomSngton,  ill. 


EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 


HABIT  QUICKLY 

CURED. 


A  PERFECT  SI  BSTITCTE. 

Beautiful  Stalued  Glass  Windows  ut  a  trlfllug  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass.  Illustrated  catalogues.  25c. 

Also  innfrs.  of  the  H.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Number*  on  Glass  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  aud  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Send  for  circular  Agents  wanted. 

THE  C.  L.  SEIB  MFG.  CO., 
Donicfflir  Building, 

Cor.  Brondvvay  aud  14th  ril..  N.  Y.  City. 


The  41  pin  in  and  Morphine  II  abitx  can  bo  quickly 
And  MJcrctly  cured  nt  heme  hr  the  perfected 
irealment  of  Dr.  K  VNF.,  ilete  Supt  ,:  t  of  the  De. 
Oulneey  Sospltui,  mid  author  of  >cvenvl  books  on 
Opium  1.  No  pain,  nervousness,  or  Jest  sleep.  A  cer- 
Uln  and  rehalilo  cure,  rmdorscl  by  the  Helical  pro- 
^utfrieremeo  w  .:h  bii-ln.  *^  Sealed 


ALL  CO’S 

FRICTION  FEED 

OIEOULAB, 

MILL 

cular  •*D.W 


PATENT 

VARIABLE 


Topping’s  Port<able  Evaporator 

will  dry  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Handsome  aud  perfect 
Seud  for  Circular.  II.  Topping,  Marlon,  N.  Y. 


fond  for  Clr 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  W  DWARF  PEARS 

Ian  APP  VI  nl  L  ’C  Iuci,ldln8  «uch  kinds  as  Niagara,  .lessiea,  l’m- 
L  W  1 1  ■  t  ^0  hire  Stale \\  illis,  Frances  1>.  1  lav 

mit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  30th  Year  GOO  Veres 

!:  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


AildreuTUE  B1RDS1I.L  CO. ,  inburn.  I. L 


TBK  BEST  CATTLE  FASTEN LNU! 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur 
ed  by  I1KOOKS5:  P  ARSONS,  Addison, Steuben  Co., N.Y, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


We  think  the  White  Elephant  the  finest  po¬ 
tato  we  ever  saw.  The  cross  bred  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat  was  badly  winter¬ 
killed;  the  few  plants  which  stood  the  Winter 
were  of  no  acconut.  The  Thousand-Fold  Rye 
grew  well,  but  did  not  fill.  My  brother  and 
I  sowed  the  oats  and  clover  seed  last  Spring. 
We  sheared  the  sheep  also.  Our  bees  have 
not  done  well,  only  two  hives  swanued  and 
they  have  not  made  any  honey  since.  The 
colonies  that  did  not  swarm  have  just  begun 
to  work,  gathering  honey  from  the  corn  tas¬ 
sels.  We  think  poplar  blossoms  and  white 
clover  make  the  finest  flavored  honey,  but  the 
bees  did  not  work  at  all  while  they  were  in 
bloom,  and  we  have  had  only  two  small  boxes 
of  honey.  Peaches  and  apples  very  abund* 
ant.  Grape  vines  full  of  fruit,  but  some  vari¬ 
eties  are  rotting  badly  with  us. 

Your  most  respectful  nephew, 

Farmville,  Va,  wm.  rives  danikl. 

[Perhaps  you  can  take  a  prize  with  your 
single  vine.  '  You  write  a  very  good  letter.— 
UNCLE  MARK  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. 
— 1  hope  that  none  of  you  are  suffering  from 
such  a  drought  as  we  have  here  this  season. 
Gardens  are  nearly  dried  up.  The  Rural  peas 
died  before  they  could  ripen  their  seed;  beans 
not  much  better.  The  Rural  tomatoes  were 
planted  in  a  shady  spot  and  are  looking,  con¬ 
sidering  the  drought,  very  well.  There  seems 
to  be  rain  all  around  us  but  none  of  any  ac¬ 
count  has  fallen  in  this  town  for  two  months. 
May  was  very  wet  and  hay  is  a  fair  crop.  I 
had  to  water  and  take  extra  care  of  my  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures,  and  I  have  got  many  handsome 
flowers  to  pay  for  my  trouble.  They  are  get¬ 
ting  a  world  of  admiration  from  passers  by. 
Ladies  from  our  Summer  resorts  stop  aud  ask 
for  a  f<  w  flowers  occasionally.  I  astonished 
one  of  my  visitors  who  iuquired  where  l  got 
so  many  nice  seeds  by  telling  her  that  they 
came  free,  a  packet  to  every  subscriber  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker.  This  lady  wanted  to 
pay  me  money.  She  doubted  if  in  her  city  she 
could  get  such  bouquets  as  I  gave  her  for  less 
than  a  dollar  apiece,  mary  walky. 

Gales  Ferry,  July  28,  1S85. 

[We  are  glad  ihe  flowers  are  giving  so  much 
pleasure.  No  wonder  the  city  people  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  them  since  you  worked  so  harri.J 

UNCLE  MARK. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins. 
— I  received  the  Lima  beans.  I  planted  them 
the  21st  of  May,  and  they  all  came  up  nice,  but 
1  hoed  one  oil’  a  few  days  ago,  and  one  died. 
They  are  about  six  feet  high.  My  sister  has 
six  potato  plants  of  the  seed  she  planted  and 
they  are  doing  well.  The  chickens  scratched 
out  all  of  our  Garden  Treasures  this  year  but 
we  have  some  nice  Hollyhocks  Of  last  yenr. 
There  are  two  kinds,  dark  double  and  white. 
I  will  close  wishing  success  to  Uncle  Mark 
and  the  Rural  Cousins.  mary  illg. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  July  11*. 


ital  letters  just  right  or  you  will  not  be  able 
to  understand  it.  Now  let  all  the  Cousins  try 
it.  How  many  think  it  is  true? 

The  farmer  leads  no  E  Z  life, 

The  C  D  sows  will  rot; 

And  when  at  E  V  rest  from  strife 
His  hones  all  A  K  lot. 

In  D  D  has  to  struggle  hard 
To  E  K  living  out; 

If  1  C  frosts  do  not  retard 
His  crops  there’ll  B  A  drought. 

The  hired  L  P  has  to  pay 
An  atvfnl  A  Z.  too; 

They  C  K  rest  when  he’s  away 
Nor  any  work  will  do. 

Both  N  Z  cannot  make  to  meet 
And  then  for  A  D  takes 

Some  boarders  who  so  R  T  eat 
&  K  no  money  makes. 

Of  little  IT  C  finds  this  life; 

Sick  in  old  A  G  lies; 

And  debts  be  O  Z  leaves  bis  wife 
And  then  Iu  P  C  be  dies. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


HEN  I  was  a  boy  there 
'N  used  to  be  an  old  man 
in  the  town  where  I 
lived  who  liked  nothing 
[J  ^  better  than  to  get  the 
jd  ?  boys  and  girls  around 
y  him  every  Saturday 
i  j  ;  afternoon  and  tell  them 
stories.  He  used  to  en- 
VvS)  joy  talking  aud  we 
were  never  tired  of  list- 
j  J)  ening  and  asking  ques- 
It is  hard  for  me 


tions. 

£  19  to  think  of  any  part  of 

K  my  life  that  is  much 

^  pleasanter  than  the 

hours  spent  so  long  ago  with  old  Uncle  Bill. 
I  can  remember  a  great  many  of  his  stories 
and  talks  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them 
did  me  a  great  deal  of  good, 
in  a  little  town  by  the  seashore. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


BY  UNCLE  MARK, 


Wilbur  F.  Saxton  was  quite  sick  during 
the  Winter  term  of  school.  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  all  sorry  to  hear  it.  Wilbur  hopes  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  by  bard  work.  His 
beans  are  all  growing  nicely  in  his  little  gar¬ 
den.  His  father  cut  down  a  tree  on  which 
Wilbur  counted  o50  rings.  I  wonder  what 
Cousin  can  beat  that.  In  the  top  of  the  tree 
they  found  a  large  coon  and  four  little  ones. 
How  may  of  the  Cousins  have  ever  seen  a 
coon?  Uncle  Mark  used  to  have  a  tame  one 
years  ago. 

Mary  E.  Truitt  wants  to  join  our  Club,  and 
I  am  sure  we  are  glad  to  have  her  do  so.  She 
lives  in  Kansas,  and  has  a  great  many  flowers. 
She  helps  her  mother  tend  the  garden — how 
nice  it  is  to  be  able  to  help  mother  so  much. 

I  wish  we  could  see  your  bitten,  Mary.  What 
color  is  it?  _ 

George  B.  Fox  is  going  to  make  a  good 
farmer  some  day,  i  think.  He  writes  a  good 
letter  full  of  valuable  facts.  George  lives  iu 
New  Jersey.  He  says  that  farmers  there  do 
not  think  it  pays  to  use  phosphates  on  rye. 
Even  if  the  rye  is  a  little  better,  the  grass  seed 
does  not  seem  to  do  so  well.  Corn  is  doing 
well.  The  worms  that  you  speak  of  must 
have  been  cut-worms,  I  think,  George.  They 
killed  a  strip  right  through  the  field.  George 
wants  to  tell  the  Cousins  about  his  first  exper¬ 
ience  at  raising  chickens.  He  bought  two 
settings  of  Light  Brahma  eggs,  but  only  14 
hatched  out.  The  rest  were  taken  sick,  aud 
though  George  did  the  best  he  could  for  them, 
12  have  died.  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  bad 
luck,  George,  but  you  must  not  be  discouraged 
at  alL  _ _ 

Etta  Shaffner  writes  from  Iowa.  All  the 
beans  came  up  but  three.  Home  of  them  are 
eight  feet  high  now.  She  thinks  they  are 
going  to  be  prize  beans.  They  bad  a  great 
many  raspberries  at  their  home.  Etta  says 
that  her  hands  show  how  hard  she  has  worked 
piekiug  berries.  They  like  the  Cuthbert  the 
best  of  all  the  raspberries.  They  always  can 
enough  to  last  all  through  the  year.  Etta 
wants  to  tell  the  Cousins  how  she  cans  the 
raspberries.  Hhe  found  that  soaking 
the  can  lids  and  rubbers  lu  sour  milk  would 
clean  them  and  soften  the  rubbers  so  that  they 
would  be  good  as  new.  Clean  can  lids  aud 
rubbers  aud  rinse  in  hot  water;  fill  the  cans, 
put  the  rubbers  ou  and  screw  the  lids  on  tight 
as  possible  and  set  iu  a  dark  and  cool  place, 
aud  tbe  berries  will  keep  for  years.  Etta  has 
four  beds  of  everlustmgs.  She  thinks  they  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  raising  for  one  bouquet  will 
last  for  two  years.  Last  year  she  had  thirteen 
different  kinds.  We  all  hope  Etta  will  write 
again.  _ 


Uncle  Bill  lived 
We  could 

sit  under  the  tree  in  front  of  his  house  and 
look  out  over  the  ocean.  Very  often  we  could 
see  a  ship  sailing  by  far  out  at  sea.  It  would 
seem  to  siuk  and  fade  away  in  the  distance. 
On  stormy  days  we  always  went  into  Uncle 
Bill’s  kitchen.  He  always  had  a  good  fire 
when  the  weather  was  cool.  It  was  made  of 
driftwood  that  crackled  and  snapped  right 
well.  Uncle  Bill  bad  been  a  great  traveler. 
He  seemed  to  have  done  almost  everything. 
It  was  good  to  talk  with  such  a  man,  because 
he  gave  you  a  good  idea  of  many  strange  and 
interesting  things.  These  old  talks  did  me  so 
much  good  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I  would 
like  to  see  something  of  the  kind  started  in 
our  Rural  family.  We  can  come  together 
every  week  and  spend  a  little  time  in  talking 
over  things  that  we  have  seen  or  things  that 
we  want  to  do.  Old  Uncle  Bill  is  dead  now, 
but  we  can  imagine  ourselves  sitting  under 
his  tre^  or  in  his  warm  kitchen  while  we  talk. 
We  can  spend  a  little  time  in  this  way  quite 
well,  I  think.  It  will  give  us  all  something 
more  to  think  about  during  the  week,  and 
that  is  certainly  what  we  want. 


is  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  to  I* LA NTEK  S’  II  OK  CO 

Troy.  N.  Y. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHAT 


I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  Cousius  would 
be  glad  to  visit  New  York  this  week  to  attend 
Gen.  Grant’s  funeral.  I  suppose  that  every 
American  boy  and  girl  kuowssometbiug  about 
Geu.  Grant’s  life.  There  is  something  that 
makes  us  thoughtful  when  we  see  the  whole 
country  in  mourning  for  one  man.  He  must 
have  been  a  very  gieat  man  indeed — there 
must  have  been  something  wonderful  about 
him  that  should  make  people  love  him  so  well. 
Oue  of  the  most  interesting  tilings  about  him 
lies,  1  think,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a 
farm  boy  just  like  many  of  our  own  Rural 
boys.  That  is  tbe  way  he  started,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  our  boys  to 
thiuk  over  his  life  and  see  if  they  can  find 
what  it  was  that  made  him  successful.  Years 
ago  he  had  the  same  trials  and  troubles  that 
every  farm  boy  has  to-day.  1  have  no  doubt 
he  had  to  bind  wheat,  rake  hay,  or  hoe  in  the 
garden  when  he  wanted  to  play  ball  or  go  in 
swimming  with  tbe  boys.  No  doubt  he  had  to 
do  a  great  mauy  things  that  he  did  not  like. 
The  country  was  newer  then  and  work  was 
harder.  I  think  you  will  find  that  one  great 
reason  of  Gen.  Grant’s  success  was  the  fact 
that  he  always  did  the  very  best  he  could  with¬ 
out  complaining  or  worrying  anymore  than 
he  could  help.  Hard  work  did  not,  frighten 
him  at  all.  He  found  out  the  great  secret  of 
all  good  work.  If  boys  will  only  do  the  best 
they  can,  not  get  ashamed  of  their  work,  aud 
not  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  do  something  better, 
they  will  be  sure  to  get  along;  people  will 
notice  them  and  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give 
them  a  lift.  People  found  out  at  last,  you  see, 
that  when  Gen.  Grant  was  given  a  piece  of 
work  to  do  he  always  worked  faithfully  on 
till  he  did  it.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  that  way,  and  that  Is  tbe  only  way 
true  confidence  can  be  won,  1  hope  all  our 
Rural  boys — and  girls  too  for  that  matter — 
will  remember  this.  It  is  the  way  we  do  our 
work  that  counts.  Our  boys  cau  milk  aud  our 
girls  can  wash  dishes  in  such  a  way  that  people 
will  notice  them  aud  give  them  credit  for  good 
work.  We  cannot  all  be  Presidents,  many  of 
us  would  not  care  to  be,  but  we  cau  all  work 
in  such  a  way  that  people  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  us  aud  always  speak  a  good  word  iu  our 
favor.  That  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  think.  _ _ 

The  Cousins  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  the 
“  waste  basket.”  Uncle  Mark  will  try  and 
notice  every  ietter  after  this.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  publish  it  all,  but  you  may  bo  sure 
that  a  note  at  least  will  appear.  Ho  don’t  tie 
afraid  to  write  aa  often  as  you  can. 

Here  is  a  curious  piece  of  poetry.  You  will 
have  to  read  it  slowly  and  pronounce  the  cap- 
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of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  in  “that  tired  feeling,"  is  the 
result,.  This  feeling  can  ho  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparllta,  which  gives  new  life 
aud  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

"I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  1  took 
Jlood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  got  up  without  thut  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  nty  appetite  Improved.” 
R.  a.  SANKO tin,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  0. 1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


F  PACE’: 

LIQUID  GLUE 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  planted  the  Lima 
beans  you  sent  me.  May  4.  Planted  them 
two  iuches  deep  iu  hills  four  feetapart.  Moles 
or  ground  rats  destroyed  all  except  one,  but 
that  one  is  growing  finely  aud  is  full  of  pods. 
They  are  different  from  any  beaus  I  ever  saw 
before.  I  thiuk  I  am  out  iu  the  race  lor  a 
prize,  still  1  will  take  care  of  my  vine  and 
beans  and  make  a  report  from  it.  Papa’s 
Rural  Corn,  planted  the  same  day,  is  looking 
well;  tbe  stalks  are  from  live  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  some  stalks  have  six  or  seven  ears 
on  them.  There  are  three  or  four  distinct 
varieties.  We  planted  nearly  an  acre  iu 
White  Elephant  potatoes.  We  opened  the 
rows  first  with  the  lurge  mould-board  running 
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THU  RURAL  Nnw-YOKllB«. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  r  expert  full  u  informed  that  anu  eorrexponde  nve 
tellli  a  v(tw  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Okmmaby  Advertisements.  per agate  lino, .. .80 cents. 
One  thousand  tons  or  more.wlthln  one  year 
from  (lottiof  Hint  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  u,,eB  ,. 

Pr^em*dPp08ltton»  ..... .25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  NoHeett,  ending  with  ‘  Adv.,  per 

Him.  minion  . .  .  *5  cents. 


J b  mod  bv  thouMml* of  flrpbclaK*  Miiuufwt ut^ro 

ami  MecnniHCti  on  flurlr  bout  work.  Received 
GOLD  MEDAL.  London. 'Kft#  Pronounced 
otu*  Jettoum,  Send  card  ofiKulor  who  dooa  not  keep 
lt,withJlv<  ^catainiml'oi  SAMPLE  CAN  [[)[[ 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  1 1 


Improved  K  lastio 
Truss.  Worn  night 
anti  day.  Positively 
I  cures  Rupture.  Rent 

by  mail  everywhere, 
Ymteforfull  d<  nc  rlpt- 
I  vc  ctreuliuu  to  thu 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  , 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  N*w-Youkhi  1h 

Single  copy,  per  year .  *s-°° 

“  “  Six  months . . . '-10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.01(12*.  «d.) 

France .  8.04<l8*fr> 

French  Colonies . . fr.t 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. _ _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlos  at  New  York  CUy,  N.  Y. 
as  seoond-olass  mall  matter. 


■WfllfiLIJilgg  DS.  HUMPHREYS’ 

Book  on  all  Diseases 

HP  AylpS  fttCIII.V  llllUMi  IN 

Pvt  wJP*BCLOTir  and  GOLD 

ivl  MAILED  TREE. 
eytr}  A'/,J  Humphreys’  Homeopathic 

IrasfcWlaf I Oil  FELTON  ST.,  N.Y. 
HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
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UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  ! H  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St. New  York. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


llhivtrfttol  1’atu*  P  '  * 

Muchlnc  Cw. Columbus.  O. 


Choice  O  utwrio  Kami  tauils  In  the  Niagara 
au.t  London  Districts  for  sale  ou  easy  terms.  KNOTT, 
KLJ1E  &  CO.,  4S  Adelaide  St.,  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Virginia  Farms.— lllld  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  H  I.1HK,  Uamrullu,  Va, 


flttll  gouttn). 


(  Ii.'.iit  V!  It  it'.  Birlc.hlrr  A  Turk  ■ 
dill-*  I*||J».  Houllxlrntn,  I  nuwolf 
Unit  llxft.nl  Itnwil  ShfapHNlI  l.iwnbc 
SfOtrll  I  t, I  \rr  Nht  plicnl  ItuLr*  tnf 

t'tmry  Poultry.  S.nd  furl  »ul.,tn. 
IV.ATICT  BL’HPKlt  A  C0.1'hll*.F* 


l<i:<OItl>U>  1’UIZK  tsWINK. 
t  In  .ter  Whites (N.<  u  K.(,  PoUnd- 
t  1. 1  hum,  met  Imported  lierkslilrrs, 

l"ri r«t_t*-| mict.'s.  Bust  -trains.  Poll  ere* 


€.  II.  W  nrrlnirton,  Breeder,  Box  6‘H,  YVVat  (■  he*ter,  Pa. 

OXFORD  DOWN w  . 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
llock  In  Arnerla.  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  best.  English  breeders  Prizes  In  mi -First. 
Second  and  Champion  at  the  "Royal”  am*  ••Oxford¬ 
shire.”  Lug.,  shows,  and  First  arid  Sweepstake*  at 
Uileagt),  St.  Louts,  Indianapolis,  and  Wisconsin  State 
ralra,  otvr  nt/nr  UoWma.  Hams  include  “Bicester.” 
No  <!* j,  weight  120  IDs. ;  cost  ,'i i  gs.  •  Baron  ramps 
Held,"  KM,  cost  M  gs.  "sir  John  of  Wluehenilon,”  No. 
Wp.  c.°81  'Jl  K*  ,  the  highest  price,  s-  ve  one,  ever  paid. 
Heck  average,  12  pounds  Middle  Wool,  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  address 

F.  C.  Goldsbnrniigh.  Huston,  Talbot  Co  ,  M<1. 


ipUjSfeUaueou.oi  Advertising. 


ORIENTAL  PEERS! 

SpeMaUIes.  LeConte  ium!  Kieffer 
rrut-Hon  rheir<»vvn  rnot>;  Bartlett  and 
other  pears  on  LeConte  rout-  ,  Peer* 

So  and  Honey  PeaoHr** ;  Russian 
pricofS  on  Plum  ;  Peaches  on 
plum  and  tested  Russian  Apples. 

I  atalogne,  with  facts,  free.  A  large  And 
general  assortment  nt  Fruit  Trees. 
A  (litre**  w.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager, 
Huntsville  Xui-series,  H  U  PtSVillO,  AIO« 


A  Cl  If  EAT  Medical  WORK  ou  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  I>  blip y,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  mnn.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  12}  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  ami  ehrontc  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  v-xpe 
rlenee  for  98  years  In  siten  has  probably  uever  heforp 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician*.  SUP  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  n  liner  work  111  every  sense  - 
meenanleui,  literary  and  professional  -  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  tills  country  for  92, M,  or  the  money  will 
be  refund,-  to  every  Instance.  Price  only  $l' m  bv 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  fi  cents.  Send 
How.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  o  Ulcers  Of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  amt  by  the  all) luted  for  rtdlef.  It  will 
benefit  all.  London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  Will  not  lie. useful.  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  -arponiiuf. 

Address  the  Peabo  ’y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  \V,  H. 
Parker,  No.  I  BulflUOh  Street,  Boston. Ma-s  .who  may 
be  consult  i  d  on  alt  diseases  red  luring  skill  and  ex|«i- 
rleuce  Chronic  and  obstinate  UT  A  T  tils- 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  all 

other  phys-lelans  a  specialty.  SuctifpTTTT  qti  t  tv 
treated  -iii're,  l inly  without  an  A  XL  X  OLXil 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  thl*  patter. 

DTSPEl’SIA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M,  ALVIN,  Loivell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


ET|  I IVI  Bpo.  Jonathan’s  Jokes. 

|  y|  9n  Pages,  Illustrated  Sent,  Post 
paid,  for  Twelve  Cents. 

Roealaior  KMishiny  House.  93  dl  31  Httkman  St.,  .V.  Y. 


1838  PARRY  STRAWBERRY.  1885 

Has  again  surpu-sed  all  others,  over  Ni  best  varieties 
at  POMON  A  NU  It  *7  KICl  1-iW. 
and  received  three  more  mu*  f  rukiniMS  and  two  more 
st'ECtAI.  swahps  at  Moorestown,  ViueLml,  and  N 
York.  St  ru iv berry  Shows.  Also  the  rtKS  r  ertt  xm  w  ami 
KWKKPsrAKK  PRlXK  ov  er  all  other  new  varieties  ut  Pro- 
vldence,  It.  L  Stud  for  te-moouy  from  various 
suites.  IWi/rmen  riant*  non-  rrudg.  l.nwson  aad 
Ktelfer  Pear*.  Wilson  Jr  Blackberry,  Grapes,  etc 
«ll.  PARRY,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 

Catalogue  free. 


PERSONALS. 


Jmptcmentg  auti  -Pacltittett). 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Company, 

lloosirk  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  IMPROVED  HARVESTER, 

With  IMPROVED  IRON  FRAME  TWINE  BINOER,  and 
JYeiv  Bundle  Carrier  • Ittaclinienl . 

THIS  MACHINE  was  VICTORIOUS  at  EVERY  FIELD 
TRIAL  in  AUSTRALIA  in  1883, 

Winning  EIG-KCT  GrRiYINTD  Prizes  ! 

FOUR  GRAND  FRIZES  CONFIRMER  IN  1884r. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  MACHINES, 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  country. 

.  made  and  sold,  in  1884,  48,315  Machines.  The  number  of  Machines  made  and  sold 
since  the  establishment  of  this  business  in  1853,  is  532,901. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  AND  REAPING  MACHINE  eo. 

■  — - — - A _ _ _ 

A  a  DAniAUf  A  ■  ser*r* 


NGLO-SW(SS&4||  1/ 

CONDENSED  lYIILIVi 


MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
wieondeiised  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


ROOFING  SLATE 

III  tick.  Strong,  uml  I'ndele**,  Shipped  to  all 
purls  i.f  thi*  country.  Slute  Mutter  Slab*,  etc. 
JK8SE  M.  KIllKS,  I  S.  Broud  St.,  Philu. 

A  VTipC! 'Vant«>tl  by  the  Phase  XnnterlM, 

AUXill  119  Itmiueera  «f  Sstscotii  Biipbsrry. 

Growers  of  a  ftill  line  of  Fruit*  and  OnmmeiituLs.  A 
<><•<><•  Opening  far  llune.t,  Knergetlr  Men, 

The  business  easily  learned.  Full  Instructions  given. 
Address,  1L  Cl.  I'll  ASM  A  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pu. 

.4  I’ll  l'/,K.  Send  six  cents  for  posta.ge.aiulreeelve 
free,  a  costly  box  or  goods  which  will  help  v  m  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  this 
world.  All.  of  «dthor  *ex.  succeed  from  tt rat  hour. 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  open*  before  Ihc  workers, 
absolutely  sure.  Address  Till'S  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 

7  ft  New  Scrap  Pictures  aud  12  Hidden  Name  Carls.  Ido 
•  ■temple  Hook  'ct*  L.  JOnksa  eo..  Nassau.  N.Y 


a  month  oaslly  iiinJo  l>v  either 
box,  half  a*  murll  evouhu-n 

Worlil  M'fg  Co  ($3euttU 
iSJNaosuu  Street  N  Y 


IrZGS  «fc  ARMS, 

(AHTlFICT.lt. I 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

Tho  Most  ITifiril,  Coadcrtstlo  b  Surshlo, 
Thousands  in  Daily  I  se. 
Sow  Pitoats  b  Impcrtaa*.  InprsrossDEts. 
I  U.  S.  Govt  Manulacturer. 

III.  Pamphlet  of  160  Pages  SENT  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  $1. 

BV  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  since  the  Dark  Ages, 
Lord  Salisbury  is  the  first  bearded  Prime 
Minister. 

Pope  Leo  has  enjoyed  better  health  this 
Summer  than  in  any  previous  Summer  since 
his  election  and  court  uetnent  in  the  Yratican. 

John  S.  Wise,  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Virginia,  is  the  greatest  admirer 
of  dogs  in  the  State,  and  never  ruisses  a  dog 
show. 

The  pavilion  of  Henry  IV.  at  St.  Germain 
has  been  turned  into  a  restaurant,  aud  people 
dine  in  the  very  room  in  which  Louis  XIV. 
was  born. 

In  Saline  County,  Neb.,  two  weeks  ago  a 
woman  closed  her  husband’s  eyes  on  Monday, 
buried  him  on  Wednesday,  and  married  his 
successor  on  Friday. 

Ex- President  Hay'es  is  said  to  be  much 
annoyed  by  the  frequent  letters  he  receives 
asking  for  information  on  questions  about 
poultry  aud  eggs. 

A  Missouri  editor,  soliciting  subscriptions 
to  his  paper,  declares  that  a  neglect  to  take  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  the  news  of  the  day  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  symptom  of  early  death. 

The  hotel  in  Detroit  to  which  General 
Grant  took  his  bride  in  1848  is  now  known  as 
the  Russel  House,  and  the  house  iu  svhieh  they 
afterward  lived  is  still  stauding. 

Monroe  was  the  only  one  of  the  Presidents 
or  Ex-Presidents  who  was  buried  iu  New 
York  City,  aud  his  remains  were  removed 
thence  to  Richmond  before  the  war. 

Prince  Bismarck  recently  told  a  Russian 
diplomatist  that  lie  had  decided  uever  again 
to  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  aud  that  he  re¬ 
garded  cigarette  smoking  as  extremely  nox¬ 
ious,  und  ridiculous,  to  boot. 

Nathaniel  Downs,  a  farmer  of  Flatbush, 
N.  Y.,  is  suffering  from  glanders,  which  he 
caught  from  a  horse,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
shoot  a  few  days  ugo.  The  poisou  got  into 
his  system  through  a  sore  finger.  There  is 
little  or  no  hope  for  u  suff  erer  Irom  glanders. 

Of  the  2d  pall  bearers  at  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
funeral  only  seven  arc  alive.  Those  seven  are 
General  Simon  Cameron,  ElihuB.  Washburu, 
Colonel  H.  G.  Worthington,  the  Rev.  Green 
Clay  Smith,  Alexander  H.  ColTroth,  lienry  L. 
Dawes  and  John  Conness.  President  Lincoln 
was  hurried  30  years  ago,  ou  the  fourth  of 
May. 

The  Governor  of  Kilmainbam  jail  was 
lately  recognized  by  Mr.  Healey,  M.  P.,  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re 
ceived  the  heartiest  greetiug.  Other  Irish 
members,  who  hud  formerly  been  his  prisoners, 
soou  ouiue  clustering  around  him,  aud  earned 
him  off  to  a  seat  within  the  House.  This 
speaks  well  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lrk  has  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Vienua.  The  depart¬ 
ure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  is  tuuch  regretted, 
as  they  have  made  numerous  friends  and  arc 
highly  popular.  A  cablegram  yesterday  says 
that  Austria  has  formally  notified  our  Govern¬ 
ment  that  she  absolutely  refuses  to  receive 
Mr.  Keily,  who  was  lately  appointed  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  to  that  couutry, 

Charles  A.  Dana,  formerly  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  und  now  Editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Sun,  says  editorially  in  the  issue  of  that  paper 
for  August  (5:  "We  asked  Gen.  Grant  one 
day  what  the  initial  S  in  his  name  stood  for. 
He  said  that  it  really  did  not  stand  for  any¬ 
thing,  having  been  put  iu  l>y  some  accident 
when  he  outered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point." 

It  is  announced  that  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  is  about  to  marry  an  American 
lady  whom  ho  lirst  met  on  the  steamer  on 
which  he  returned  front  (he  United  States 
three  years  ago,  who  threatened  to  bring  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  if  he  did  not 
marry  her.  Society  is  much  agitated  over 
the  announcement.  His  lordship  s  sons  and 
daughters  are  said  to  lie  angry. 

Dr.  Delaunay,  an  eminent  French  physi¬ 
cian,  says  that  the  most  general  position  in 
sleep  is  on  the  right  side.  Dreams  which 
come  to  a  sleeper  in  that  position,  he  says,  as 
a  rulo  are  illogical,  absurd,  full  of  vivacity 
anti  exaggeration.  Those  w  hich  come  to  a 
sleeper  who  lie*  upon  his  left  side,  iu  Delau¬ 
nay’s  opinion,  are  not  only  less  absurd,  but 
also  more  intelligent.  They  are  apt  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  recent  actual  events  aud  less 
reminiscences. 

Lord  Salisbury,  though  the  third  Cecil 
who  has  lieeu  a  Premier,  is  the  Hrst  one  who 
has  been  a  journalist.  As  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
lie  was  for  a  time  on  the  regular  salary  list  of 
the  Loudon  Chronicle,  then  a  Conservative 
paper,  In  the  columns  of  which  his  scathiug 
satire  anil  the  bitter  irony  of  his  pen  equalled 
iu  strength  the  severity  of  his  speeches  iu  the 
Commons.  He  was  also  for  several  years  a 
paid  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review. 


Sedgwick  ST^?'K£  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use. 
It  Is  u  Strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t,  tnls re  stock.  It  will  lorn  (tor*,  pixs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  us  well  us  horses  atul  cattle.  The 
best,  fence  for  Farms.  Hardens,  Stock  Tanges,  uiul 
Railroads.  Very  neat.,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
t’.arks, School-lots,  und  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
runt-proof  pul  at.  or  made  of  irulvanxed  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  Ulo-tlme.  It  Is  better 
thnn  board*  or  barbed  wire  In  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  il  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedirwiek  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  iu  light¬ 
ness.  neatness,  strength,  and  (’nubility,  wo 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
ull-iron  nuron.nric  or  -ii-l'-opening  ante, 
.sud  the  m-atest  cheap  ron  fetters  now 
mude.  The  Boss  folding  poultry  coup  Isa 
lute  und  useful  Invention  The  best  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Fliers,  aad  Dost  Au¬ 
gers.  W«  also  roanufaetute  Bussell's  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Undines  for  pumping,  und  Geared 
Engines  fur  grinding,  etc.  Tsr;«i.---  *n.l  pirusuixrs 
ukTlxrilwajy  l>Ml«rs.  ur  i.l.lrcs  lunnUoulsii  [iftpcr, 

SEDGWICK  lilt  OS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


For  Carriages,  Buggies,  Spring  Wagons.  Road  Carts, 
rarm  Wagons,  and  i  umber  Wagons.  Write  for 
prices,  terms,  und  catalogues  tons  Agents  libei  all  v 
dealt  with  Special  terms  to  Farmers,  where  vs e 
huve  n'i  agents 

TIIE  EDMISTON  &  WADDELL  UO., 
.151  &  353  First  Street,  Hrookiyu,  E.D..X.Y  . 


SIOOO  REWARD 

lt>r  Mir  mixtimo  htllln*  mi]  .< 

flt  for  market  » «  much  Outer 

«»  ono  -  —  ■  .  .  >.  0 

o'L  v^T—vn  riiR  . 

II  XY’-vr; 


nor BLE 
HltLLEB 
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Grind  y°ur  °wn  Bone, 

Ul  IIIU  Ov.li-r  Shells, 

UU.VII  111  Flour  :ii«l  Corn 
lathe *J»3  ITA N  D  MILL 

iK.  W I  Icon's  l’u  lento  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  lu  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and*  Ft  11M 
FRED  MILLS,  t  Irvulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

on  application.  WILSOA  1l  «OS..  Fusion.  J*u. 

- "“h  Newtons  Improved  ft  O  III  TIC 

,  i]  holds  them  rlrml.\ .  u  U  W  lit 

s«.  1| — \iv  r I  draw*  them  forward  when  lying 

frY1  *T_L_  '~\jj  down,  pushes  back  when  standing, 

5X0  .  I?  vis  freedom  of  head,  keeps  them 

"k  V.  jJSyy  clean  Send  for  Circular. 

E.  C.  NEWTON.  Uutuvla,  Ul*. 


IMPROVED 

I1YDH.4  1LK’  I<sV>r 

Send  for  Circular  nd  i'rha>  List.  Vddt 
A.  G  \  WTII  It  OP  Jk  SON, 
U  ilaiington.  De 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  C 
ten ulu.1  Exhibition.  FhlUtdelphia. 


'VAPORATiNlS  FKUI 


tFnll  hrrutis*  on  Improved 

methixls.  yields,  protitk  price* 
und  general  staiistio-,  FRKK 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO 

•Set  ?>  WaSNESR»»RiL  pa 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


C.B.&q.R.R. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  of  Kansas  Cily. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  wilh  throuqh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  POBTLAND  &  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  six  nreat  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P-  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Assr.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  COWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aar.,  Chicago. 

THE  ONTARIO- 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

PUBLIC  SALK 

OF 

LIVE  STOCK, 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  4,  1885. 

A  large  number  ami  variety  of  Cattle  and  Sheep 
from  the  new  Importation*.  oonsLtlng  principally 
of  two  Bulls  and  toree -Short  horn  Heifers;  two  Bulls 
and  two  Hereford  Heifers:  live  Bulls  and  three  Aber 
lieeu  Boll  Ilelfers;  two  Hu  I  Is  uml  one  Tbilstein  Heifer; 
two  Bulls  and  three  Ayrshire  Heifers;  one  Bull  ami 
two  Jersey  Heifers,  and  throe  tlnernsev  Heifers: 
along  with  live  fuC  Exlilhltlon  Steers  of  Short  horn, 
Hereford,  uud  Aberdeen  Poll  crosses,  averaging  3,000 
lbs  a  number  or  Cotswoll,  Leicester.  Highland, 
Cheviot,  Oxford,  Shrops  .  Humps.,  and  Sou tn  Down 
Hums  aud  l-  wet*.  Twelve  rat  Slioai  Hug  Wethers,  av¬ 
eraging  310  lt>s.;  und  Berks  uud  Essex  Pigs. 

No  reserve  whatever,  and  easy  terms, 

Purebases  al  tills  sale  cun  be  emered  for  the  Pro- 
viuelal  at  London,  and  the  Toronto  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibition 

Auv  animal  bought  to  be  retained  for  breeding  in 
the  Provtnee  of  Ontario,  will  be  delivered  free  ou 
conditions  named  In  catalogue. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Guelph,  Ontario, 


W.  BROWN, 


558 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


Jtjjmtturmts. 

It  is  useless  to  try  the  mind  cure  on  a  dude. 

An  Irishman  watching  a  game  of  base  ball 
was  sent  to  grass  by  a  foul  which  struck  him 
under  the  left  rib.  “A  fowl,  was  ut?  Begorra, 
I  thought  it  was  a  mule.1' 

An  exchange  says;  “A  miss  in  Iowa  has 
hair  that  sweeps  the  floor.”  Now  if  this  miss 
had  hair  that  could  cook,  wash  and  iron,  and 
milk  the  cows,  what  a  bonanza  she  would  be 
as  a  wife. 

Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph:  “Albany  boys 
hardly  past  the  spanking  age,”  says  the  Me¬ 
dium,  “are  inveterate  cigarette  smokers.” 
The  boy  who  smokes  cigarettes  is  never  past 
the  spanking  age. 

At  a  negro  wedding,  when  the  minister 
read  the  words,  “love,  honor,  and  obey,”  the 
groom  interrupted  him,  and  said:  “Read  that 
again,  sah;  read  it  once  mo',  so’s  de  lady  kin 
ketch  the  full  solemnity  of  de  meanin’.  Ise 
ben  married  befo!.” 

“HalloI”  said  a  policeman  the  other  night 
to  Brown.  “What  are  you  sittiug  out  here  in 
the  cold  for  ?  Why  don’t  you  go  into  the  house  ? 
Have  you  lost  the  key?”  "No,”  responded 
Brown;  “I— hie— haven’t  lost  the  key.  I’ve 
—hie— lost  the  keyhole.” 

“I’VE  the  hardest  name  in  this  town,”  said  a 
workingman  to  a  citizen  the  other  day.  “I’ll 
bet  a  dollar  you  haven’t,”  replied  the  citizen. 
“Done,”  said  the  workingman.  "My  name  is 
Stone.”  “Pass  over  the  coin,”  said  the  citi¬ 
zen.  “My  name  is  Harder.” 

A  negbo  being  asked  what  he  was  in  jail 
for,  said  it  was  for  borrowing  money.  “But,” 
said  the  questioner,  “they  don’t  put  people  in 
jail  for  borrowing  money.”  “Yes,”  said  the 
darkey,  “out  I  had  to  knock  the  man  down 
free  or  fo’  times  before  he  would  lend  it  me.” 

“No,"  said  the  Vermont  deacon,  “I  don’t 
approve  of  hoss  racin’,  but  when  another 
member  of  the  Church  becomes  so  godless  as 
to  try  to  pass  me  on  the  road  cornin’  home 
from  ineetin’,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  the  church 
to  let  out  a  little  on  the  reins  just  to  keep  him 
from  puttin’  his  trust  in  earthly  things.” 


GIVEN  UP  BY  DOCTORS. 

••Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  God frey  is  up  ard  at  work 
and  cured  bv  so  simple  a  remedy  r 
“1  assure  vou  It  is  true  that  he  is  entirely  cured, 
and  with  nothin*  but  Hop  Bitters;  and  only  ten  days 
a«ro  hl«  doctors  save  him  up  and  stud  lie  roust  die. 

^veil  aday!  Thafs  remarkable!  T  will  go  this  day 
ami  get  some  lor  iny  poor  George -I  know  hops  are 

g°now  ro  GET  SUCK.— Expose  yourself  day  and  night, 
eat  too  tnttoh  without  exercise,  work  too  much  with 
out  rest.  doctor  all  the  time. take  all  the  vile  nortrums 
advertised,  and  then  you  wUl  want  to  kno\\ 
BowToditT  Wkix. -Which  Is  answered  lu  three 
words-Take  Hop  Bitters!  _ _ 


THE 


ROSS 


For  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

The  heaviest,  strongest,  and  best  Gutters  in 
the  World.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  o!  powers,  very 
easy  i  mining,  and  have  immense  capacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  Ml  competition  with 
others  wil!  fully  substantiate  the  above  claims.  II- 
1  I ust rated  circular  ami  book  on  Ensilage  sent  tree. 

E  •"  ROSS  &  GO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

Drawer  A  G.  rora«£S*.v  of  fucton  a  v- 


GOOD  NEWS 
10  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducement*  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
Orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  CoU'eeM.aiid  secure  a  beauti- 

_  ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 

TeaSet.  erHandaeme  Peoprated 

Gold  Band  Moag  Rose  Dinner  Bet.  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
Deoornted  Toilet  Set.  Tor  full  partU-ulare  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  [TEA  GO., 

O.  Box  3H9,  El  and  33  Vert.iv  bU,  New  York. 


THE  - 

GreatAmerican 

T  - 

I  ■ 

Company 


HERD  OF  HOLSTEIHS. 


5) 


18.1201*  lbs.  from  March  90.  IMS,  to  Mitred  20.  UW8. 

23,7Tr>ki  Ihii.  ,,  May  28,  l3tt3,  to  May  2#,  1881. 

Not  till!  largest  but  the  nnest  herdiu  America,  lu 
wldeti  will  be  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  families  In  thin  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  (lmwendaate.  The  lurgesi .  records  have 
been  iniidt  by  memburg  of  tills  uc*rd.  1  rlncc  ji 
Wayne  2d  786,  the  great  butler  bulk  and  CotmUintyu 
2010,  sire  Constants  u  1-’>7  N .  H.  B.,  'lain  Hetje  ot3  N.H. 

(record  Ktilbs.i,  granddani  Oude  Betjc  (record 
ltja.l.  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  17th.  if.  G.  STKV KNH.  Alllcil,  N.  Y. 


CHEEK  1 

Man  with  Basket— “Say,  Boss,  want  to  buy  any  apples  to-day  ?” 
Rural  Gent  —“No,  I  have  plenty  on  my  own  place.” 

Man — “No,  you  haven’t;  these  are  the  last  ones  you  had  1” 


<v  Tp'°-YAL  f  v 

General  Office  Cotton  Exchange  Building  New  York 


ZHAUffK  (NCtlAVfR  10  SP/hlCt  'jI  H(  *  Tflfflf 


*et*n  Cowh  hit 
K»even  8-year 
aged  12  lbs.  11- 
week.  The  e 
averaged  11% 
Stock. 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 

DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  TIIE  ELECTU IG  RE 


ed  for  Free  Distribution 

It  treats  of  Huttn,  Hyoiknk,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  I*  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  su /Ter  from  nervous,  exhaust 
ing  uud  painful  (llreases.  Every  subject  t hut  beats 
on  health  and  human  bnpplnc-  s  receives  attention  In 
Its  pages;  and  the  runny  questions  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  an¬ 
swered.  ami  valuable  Information  is  voluntered  to 
ull  who  are  In  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  MEN  uud  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous*  nnd  physical  debility  arc  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Da  contents. 

The  Kleei  rlo  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Impostors 
who  profess  to  •■practice  medicine,"  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

address,  for  free  copy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW  ,  1  1  ti‘2  Broaitwuy,  New  V  urk. 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Art*,  Architecture, 

History  ami  Political  Science 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  lu  Agriculture  Instruction  is 
free.  Ktitrance  Examination*  begin  at  3  A.  M.  June 
15  and  Sept.  13, 1883,  For  the  University  Register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  midi  ess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


“ACME” 


Agents 

Wanted. 


Best  Felling  tool  on 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED. 

•,*  Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousand*  of  Tes¬ 
timonials  from  18  different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  ttltOTIlER, 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 

Harrisburg,  I'a, 


MILLINGTON, 

New  Jersey. 


N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Essays," 
sent/ree-to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


McSHERRY 

GRAIN  DRILL, 

Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  la  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  tlrsi  class.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  what  a  Grain  and  Fer- 
tl'lzer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel¬ 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  MoSllEUR  Y, 
Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McSIIEKRY  <&  CO., 

Dayton.  O. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.'s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLF.  AGR’L  works, 

St.  Joliusville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 

Cl  D  E  R 

_  _  _  I.  n  A  Hhould  send  fur  oar  NEW  CDCC 

M  A  1/  L  D  C  isk&  catalogue matiotr  nLL 
III  M  (V  L 11 3  Boomtr  *  Bwchert  Press  Co.  Sjmuu.I. r 

MISSOURI  GRAIN  DHILIi. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

"  ALL  AGES  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 

Cows  and  Heifers^  Bred  ui  boat  N  el  lie  rl  mid  nnd 

!jf  If  .  A .  The  average  Record*  of  u  Herd  are  the  true  teat  ol 

I  VshfU  kf  The  following  Milk  and  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 

I  lit  Jp-*v  n->.  a'  f  y  aulmals  now  In  our  Herd; 

IJjlf  milk,  hbcords. 

\  W  Five  Cow»  have  averaged  over  13,000  lbs.  In  a  year.  Ten  Cows 

V  T»  ”  “  If  W~ have  averaged  over  tH,iK.«l  lbs.  iti  a.year. 

W  \\  We.  Dinui  of  about  8U  Cows  that  have  made  vearlv  records  exceeding 

||  arr*r  ~  16,1  00  lbs.,  anil  U  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  and  have  averaged 

over  17,300  lbs 

Twenty  live  have  averaged  over  16,000  lb*.  in  a  year.  Sixfy-three,  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
have 'made  yearly  records, liSlud  ing  fourteen  8-ycar  old«  ami  twenty-omsfi  year  olds,  have  averaged  U.Tht,  lbs. 

5  oxs.  la  a  year  33UTTEII  RECORDS. 


With  Hirer  fi'eed  fertilitor  Attachment . 

Plants  corn  aud  beans  wlibout  using  any  other  de¬ 
vices.  Warranted  tn  every  respect. 

KilTTI.lt  TIGER  PANNING  MILL. 

Most  complete  and  best  sieved  Mill  In  the  market. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

GENESEE  VALLEY  M’F’GCO., 

Ml.  Moi-rla,  N.  A  .»  U.  S.  A. 


DOTLESTOWN  HORSE  HO ,V£7 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N. 


With  (-rT lie r  regular  incline  or  level  trrad  irack.  has 
the  simplest  un-1  most  efliclcnt  governor  made.  The 
Doyioatown  Junior  Threahcr  nnd  Cleaner 
Da*  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HI  l.:*H  iZEIt. 

Doylestowu,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 

PURE  DIEHL-MEDITTKRItANEAN 
SEED  WHEAT. 

Best  Wheat  now  known.  Price  uml  sample  given 
on  request.  WALTER  O  DELL, 

Soiuernet,  Michigan. 
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pontologicnl 


THE  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY. 


USSIAN  MULBERRY 
means  just  about  as 
much  as  the  American 
Chestnut  or  American 
Cherry.  The  Russian 
Mulberry,  largely  ad¬ 
vertised  in  this  country 
|  for  a  few  years  past,  is 
in  several  catalogues 
represented  as  a  distinct 
variety,  whereas  many  of  the  trees  are  seed¬ 
lings,  liable  to  vary,  as  seedlings  do.  Adver¬ 
tisements  set  forth  that  the  Russian  Mulberry 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Mennon- 
ites  from  latitude  49°,  or  thereabouts;  that 
trees  from  seed  will  grow  20  feet  in  five  or 
six  years ;  that  they  commence  to  bear  when 
two  years  old;  that  the  fruit  is* as  large  as  the 
largest  blackberries;  that  the  trees  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  etc.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
reputable  nurseryman  should  make  such 
claims,  uot  one  of  which  can  he  know  to  be 
true.  As  to  hardiness,  they  vary,  as  must  all 
seedling  mulberries,  though  it  is  reasonable 
they  should  be  hardier  than  seedlings  from 
trees  which  have  not  been  grown  so  far  north. 
We  believe  that  Frof.  Budd  has  seedlings  of 
Russian  Mulberries  which  hid  fair  to  stand 
his  trying  climate  (Ames,  Iowa).  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  also,  as  the  writer  remembers,  reports  his 
trees  hardy  in  Vermont.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  received  a  nutnher  of  reports  from 
northern  sections  that  they  are  not  hardy. 
One  writer  declares  his  trees  are  no  hardier 
than  the  Downing  Everbearing. 

Trees  at  the  Rural  Grouuds,  now  five  years 
trausplauted,  bore  the  present  Summer  for 
the  second  time.  Had  they  been  given  favor¬ 
able  situations,  they  might  have  borne  before. 
We  distributed  all  but  two  among  friends. 
One  of  these  is  strictly  male,  so  far  as  we 
could  see  the  flowers,  which  areshowu  at  Fig. 
388.  The  other  may  bear  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  but  we  failed  to  discover  the 
former.  As,  however,  the  trees  are  200  feet 
apart  (densely  growing  evergreens  interven¬ 
ing),  and  as  there  are  no  other  mulberries  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  male  flowers  were  overlooked 
rather  than  that  pollen  was  carried  by  the 
wind  or  insects  so  long  a  distance  from  the 
male  to  the  fruit-bearing  tree.  Fig.  384  shows 
the  youug  fruit,  while  a  single  mulberry  above 
shows  the  average  size  at  maturity.  It  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  “the 
largest  blackberry."  Tbe  color  is  mostly  w  hite 
with  shadings  of  red  and  dark  blue  or  purple. 
The  quality  is  simply  sweet,  without  sprightli¬ 
ness  or  any  trace  of  acidity. 


THE  LUTOOKA  CHERRY. 


PROFESSOR  J.  Ij.  BUDD. 

The  recent  almost  complete  failuro  of  all 
West  Europe  varieties  of  the  cherry  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  over  large  areas  farther 
East  and  North,  makes  it  specially  desirable  to 
experiment  with  tbe  line  varieties  of  East 
Europe,  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  air 
are  more  like  ours. 

Of  the  varieties  iu  our  collection,  the  one 
known  in  *Polaud  and  Silesia  as  Lutooka 
seems  specially  promising,  I  first  saw  it 
loaded  with  line  fruit  on  the  estates  near  War¬ 
saw.  Later  l  fouud  it  hardy  and  profitable 
on  varied  soils  iu  North  Silesia  and  iu  South 
Russia  as  far  East  as  Kiev.  The  fruit  is  large, 
with  small,  oval  pit  pointed  at  both  ends.  The 
color  is  dark  red  when  ripe,  but,  iu  the  sun,  a 
yellow  expression  is  given  by  the  yellow  flesh 
showing  through  the  transparent  skin.  Flesh, 
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RUSSIAN  MULBERRY,  FEMALE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  384. 


firm,  tender,  juicy,  mildly  sub  acid.  Dr.  E. 
Jankowski,  the  eminent  Polish  pomologist, 
gives  this  variety  two  stars  for  dessert  use, 
and  a  like  number  for  the  kitchen. 

In  leaf,  bud,  and  habit  of  growth  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  any  of  the 
varieties  described  by  Leroy,  Lucas,  Lauche, 
or  other  authorities  of  West  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  closely  resembles  in  habit  and 
fruit  the  Besarabian,  and  our  numbers  23  and 
25  imported  from  Orel  in  Central  Prussia, 
which  varieties  I  was  told  by  Dr.  Fischer 
came  originally  from  Central  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  peculiarly  large,  thick,  and  firm. 
Tbe  last  two  Sommers  have  been  peculiarly 
favorable  for  fungus  growths  upon  the  leaf 
of  the  cherry;  yet  this  variety  has  escaped 
damage  except  a  slight  show  of  surface  mil¬ 
dew  on  some  of  the  young  leaves.  As  this  does 
not  penetrate  the  tissue,  it  seems  to  do  no  barm , 

As  to  hardiness  of  tree,  I  can  ouly  say  as 
yet  that  its  young  wood  and  stem  were  bright 
and  perfect  last  Spring  after  the  severe  test 
Winter,  which  killed  our  Richmonds  of  all 
ages.  It  has  grown  from  the  terminal  points 
with  such  luxuriance  that  the  shoots  are 
assuming  a  pendent  habit,  which  seems  com¬ 
mon  to  about  all  the  varieties  of  the  cherries 
of  the  East.  The  young  plants  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  reasonable  rates  from  the  well-managed 
nurseries  of  Warsaw,  Poland.  Mr.  Leo  Weltz 
will  soon  visit  Warsaw,  Yflne,  Kiev,  and  other 
points  where  the  Lutooka  is  popular,  and  will, 
without  doubt,  secure  and  attend  to  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  plants  needed  for  trial.  Letters  ad¬ 
dressed  Magdeburg.  Prussia,  will  reach  him. 
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RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 


QUESTIONS  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 


In  these  notes  we  try  to  give  a  concise  des¬ 
cription  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  how  we 
are  doing  it,  so  plainly  that  no  one  should 
have  any  trouble  in  following  our  methods,  or 
in  succeeding  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  we  find 
there  are  many  points  which  we  do  not  make 
quite  so  plain  as  we  might.  For  instance,  a 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  does  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  we  feed  the  ewes,  and  writes  to 
know  whether  the  feed  is  given  dry  or  as  a 
mash.  He  also  wishes  to  know  whether  he 
could  make  it  profitable  to  raise  winter  lambs 
with  a  market  85  miles  away,  that  would  take 
them  at  from  10  to  Vitf  cents  per  pound.  We 
are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  answer 
questions  on  any  point  which  we  fail  to  make 
plain,  or  on  which  our  friends  may  think  we 
are  too  radical.  There  is  no  more  practical 
mode  of  obtaining  information  than  by  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  and  no  more  forcible  way  of 
imparting  it  than  by  answering  them.  So 
our  friends  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions, 
or  take  issue  with  any  position  we  may  take. 
Now,  iu  answer  to  the  above  questions:  In  no 
case  where  we  had  roots  or  silage  in  sufficient 
quantity  so  that  we  could  feed  them  daily,  would 
we  wet  the  feed;  and  without  this  supply  of 
succulent  food  we  should  expect  but  very  in¬ 
different  success  in  raising  winter  lambs.  But 
were  we  to  attempt  such  a  thing  without 
this  green  food,  we  should  feed  a  portion  of 
the  corn  aud  the  oil  meal  dry.  and  the  balance 
of  tbe  ooru  we  should  have  ground,  and,  mix¬ 
ing  the  meal  with  the  bran,  should  make  it 
into  a  ‘'slop’1  as  wet  as  the  ewes  could  be 
taught  to  eat  it.  To  do  this  would  require,  in 
the  pens,  a  separate  set  of  troughs  especially 
for  feeding  the  slops,  and  these  would  need 
the  closest  care  to  keep  them  sweet  and  clean; 
for,  as  we  have  before  said,  no  animal  is  as 
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fastidiously  clean  as  the  sheep,  or  more  dainty 
in  its  eating. 

While  we  give  these  directions  to  “help  out” 
any  one  who  may  be  caught  with  a  stock  of 
pregnant  ewes  on  hand,  and -no  roots  or  other 
gi’een  food  for  them,  we  would  most  strongly 
advise  every  one  to  let  winter  lamb  raising 
alone,  unless  they  have  nn  abundance  of  some 
sort  of  succulent  food  provided  for. 

Whether  winter  lambs  can  be  made  to  pay 
at  the  prices  named,  depends-  entirely  upon 
the  feeder  and  his  manner  of  attending  to 
the  sheep.  We  could  under  those  circcum- 
stances,  make  such  a  profit  as  would  astonish 
any  grain-raising  farmer.  But  to  any  one 
who  has  never  tried  raising  winter  lambs, 
our  advice  would  be:  Commence  with  only  a 
few;  study  these  notes  carefully ;  ask  as  many 
questions  as  needed,  and  keep  doing  so,  keep¬ 
ing  “both”  eyes  open  and  jour  “wits”  at  work. 
There  is  certainly  money  in  it  for  those  who 
do  it  rightly. 

HOW  TO  WATER 

is  a  very  important  thing  to  know .  Contrary 
to  the  common  opinion,  sheep  do  want  water; 
plenty  of  water ;  pure  water,  and  should  have 
it  always  accessible.  We  have  seen  sheep 
compelled  to  get  wbat  moisture  they  must 
have  for  an  imperfect  digestion,  by  eatiDg 
snow.  We  have  seen  others  obliged  to  go 
some  distance  to  some  brook  or  pond,  and  get 
down  on  their  knees  aud  drink  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  ice.  so  deep  that  occasionally  one  would 
slip  in  and  he  drowned;  others  we  have  seen 
obliged  to  drink  from  the  cattle  trough  placed 
so  high  that  the  sheep  were  obliged  to  stand 
on  their  hind  feet,  and  rest  their  necks  so  hard 
on  the  edge  of  the  troughs,  in  order  to  reach 
the  water,  that  they  eould  only  sip  a  mouth¬ 
ful  at  a  time,  being  obliged  to  get  down  to 
swallow.  Of  course,  all  these  methods,  bad 
enough  for  ordinary  store  sheep,  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  with  breeding  ewea  We  have  some¬ 
times  used  tubs  for  watering,  made  of  the 
halves  of  fish  barx-els  sawed  through  the  mid¬ 
dle:  at  other  times  tobacco  pails  well  painted, 
being  first  thoroughly  soaked  iu  oil;  but  both 
these  are  much  too  small,  and  bold  such  a  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  that,  with  the  best  of  care,  the 
sheep  do  not  receive  half  as  much  as  they 
need,  and  are  often  entirely  without  a  supply 
for  hours.  The  troughs  we  use,  aud  which, 
after  much  experience,  we  call  the  best,  are 
six  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement,  and  are  made  of 
two-inch  pine  planks,  though  any  other  wood 
would  be  as  good.  These  rest  on  the  fiat  side 
of  a  2x4  cross  piece,  15  inches  long.  They  are 
filled  from  the  system  of  water  pipes,  which  we 
have  before  described.  They  are  examined 
every  day,  and  are  kept  entirely  clean,  being 
emptied,  scrubbed  sud  refilled  if  the  least 
filth  happens  to  get  into  one  of  them.  To  see 
a  sheep  going  to  a  trough  three  or  four  times 
during  a  single  meal,  sipping  only  a  few 
swallows  each  time,  should  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  sheep  do  ueed  w-ater. 

LAMBING 

should  begin  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  if  the  sheep  were  coupled  as  soon  as  July 
20,  and  this  is  the  most  critical  and  important 
period  iu  the  whole  business.  It  is  now  that 
the  good  shepherd  iscoustantiu  his  attentions, 
ever  on  the  alert  aud  ready  to  render  assist¬ 
ance,  still  never  needlessly  disturbing  or  an¬ 
noying  the  sheep.  At  this  period  we  like  to 
baveaman  in  the  barns  from  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  nine  at  night;  and  the  ewes  should 
be  seen  at  least  once  in  the  night. 

If  they  have  been  properly  fed ,  they  will 
now  be  in  fiue  health  and  strength,  gaining 
finely,  and  it  daily  fed  with  roots  or  silage, 
will  be  neither  feverish  nor  constipated,  and 
but  little  likely  t.o  ueed  assistance.  The  shep¬ 
herd,  however,  should  have  a  constant  watch 
over  every  ewe  likely  to  drop  a  lamb  withiu  a 
week,  and  if  he  fears  trouble  from  a  too 
early  or  abundant  flow  of  milk,  it  is  much 
better  to  iniik  the  ewe  for  a  day  or  two  than 
to  have  an  inflamed  or  caked  udder.  W  ith 
the  above  care,  very  lew  will  reed  any  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  critical  time;  and  this  should 
never  be  given  unless  absolutely  essential,  but 
when  needed  it  should  be  given  gently,  but 
promptly. 

THE  LAMBS, 

will  come  strong  and  healthy,  if  the  ewes 
have  been  properly  fed,  and  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  one  will  need  any  help;  but  it  is 
well  to  have  an  eyo  on  every  new-comer.  It 
should  be  up  and  looking  for  its  dinner  within 
half  au  hour  after  being  dropped,  or  the 
shepherd  should  promptly  know  the  cause. 
Of  course,  w  here  the  sheep  are  kept  in  barns 
(and  we  are  supposing  all  to  be  so  kept),  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  being  chilled,  and 
some  other  cause  should  be  sought  as  the 
reason  for  its  tardiness ;  but  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  should  at  once  be  removed  and  the  little 
fellow  assisted  in  getting  a  taste  of  its 
mother’s  milk.  After  the  lamb  has  got  upon 
its  feet  and  has  once  succeeded,  of  itself, 
in  sucking  a  little  milk,  the  only  care  it  will  | 
need  will  be  to  see  that  both  the  ewe’s  teats 


are  unobstructed.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
(but  rarely,  however,)  that  the  first  feces 
will  be  thick  and  glutinous,  and  w-ill  so  adhere 
to  the  surrounding  wool  so  as  to  prevent  all 
passage  from  the  bowels;  in  this  case,  they 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  the  parts 
washed  with  warm  water,  rubbed  dry  and 
oiled  with  a  little  lard  or  castor  oil, which  will 
usually  end  the  trouble.  Borne  shepherds, 
in  these  cases,  give  a  teaspoon ful  of  castor  oil 
in  new  milk;  but  we  do  not  believe  in  dosing 
sheep  or  men  when  some  other  meaus  will  be 
equally  effectual,  and  the  above  treatment 
seldom  fails. 

When  lambs  begin  to  come  in  numbers,  an 
empty  pen  should  be  provided,  which  may 
be  easily  done  by  vacating  one  that  has  pur¬ 
posely  been  previously  occupied  by  dry 
ewes  or  other  sheep,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mother  has  become  attached  to  her  lamb  and 
it  has  got  able  to  follow  her  and  help  itself  to 
its  dinner,  they  should  be  removed  to  it,  and 
when  20  ewes  and  their  lambs  have  been  put 
into  it,  another  pen  should  be  vacated  and  till¬ 
ed,  This  causes  each  pen  of  lambs  to  be  of  very 
nearly  the  same  age  and  size,  which  is  very 
desirable,  for  in  this  condition  they  will  do 
better  than  when  old  and  young  are  mixed 
together,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  the  old¬ 
er  and  stronger  running  over  the  yooDger 
ones.  When  all  are  of  the  same  size  and  age 
they  learn  to  eat  together,  they  grow  up  very 
uniform  in  size,  and  nearly  all  attain  the 
weight  and  degree  of  fatness  suitable  for  mar¬ 
ket  at  about  the  same  time. 
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WHERE  TO  RAISE  FUTURE  HERDS. 


E.  WARING. 


Our  Western  aud  Southern  cattlemen  have 
been  permitted  to  pursue  their  own  way  so 
long,  and  have  become  so  rich  and  powerful 
as  to  bid  defiance  even  to  the  Government. 
But  from  present  appearances  it  is  likely  that 
the  rightful  settlers  and  the  much  wronged 
Indians  will  be  protected  in  their  lands  and 
rights,  and  that  these  usurpers  must  obey  the 
laws  aud  seek  “new  pastures.”  Stock  raising 
is  a  profitable  business  anywhere,  but  the 
storms  and  rigor  of  the  Northwest  country 
have  caused  much  suffering  and  loss  of  cattle, 
especially  during  the  last  Winter.  Many 
thousands  perished  from  thirst,  hunger  and 
cold,  and  it  was  appalling  to  the  humane 
stockmen  to  see  groups  of  hundreds  shivering 
and  with  humped-up  backs  seeking  the  shelter 
(?)  afforded  by  the  barbed  wire  fences.  And 
for  miles  along  these  fence  lines  thousands  of 
dead  carcasses  of  what  were  once  sleek  cattle 
— now  reduced  to  mere  frames — were  strewn, 
a  total  loss.  I  could  not  but  compare  the 
condition  of  these  vast  herds  exposed  to  all 
the  inclemency  of  a  Northwestern  Winter, 
with  that  of  my  own,  sheltered  in  a  warm, 
well-ventilated,  Pennsylvania  barn,  with 
every  necessary  attention  paid  to  their  wants; 
with  troughs  full  of  tempered  water  always 
accessible,  sweet  clover-hay  furnished  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervale,  a  supply  of  good  corn  silage  in 
silo,  and  steamed  or  cooked  feed  for  extremely 
cold  weather. 

In  cooking  the  feed  1  use  a  large,  horizon¬ 
tal,  molasses  hogshead,  126  gallons  capacity, 
revolving  on  a  perforated  steam  pipe,  which 
passes  through  the  center,  forming  the  axis, 
driven  by  a  belt  passing  around  the  hogshead 
and  to  the  engine  shaft.  The  hogshead  has 
on  its  side  a  strongly  hinged  trap-door  and 
clasp  for  shutting  tight  while  cooking.  To 
till  it,  the  door  side  is  turned  up  to  receive 
the  cut  stalks,  meals  (oil  and  corn),  or  whole 
grain,  from  the  cutting  room  above,  and 
when  these  are  cooked  the  door  side  is  turned 
down,  the  clasp  or  hasp  knocked  open  aud  the 
contents  deposited  in  the  feeding  entry,  send¬ 
ing  a  sweet  perfume  throughout  the  whole 
stables,  aud  any  animal  that  taiJs  to  join  with 
a  “moo,  moo”  in  pleading  fora  taste,  needs  its 
digestive  machinery  looked  after.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  such  treatment  and  the  improv¬ 
ident  way  in  which  the  herds  of  the  Plains 
are  treated  is  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

To  raise  grass-fed  cattle  successfully  and 
with  the  greatest  profit,  we  must  keep  them 
always  improving,  not  losing  in  two  mouths 
what,  they  have  gained  in  six.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  we  must  look  to  the  vast  un¬ 
developed  natural  fields  so  well  supplied  with 
water  and  nutritious  pastures,  susceptible  to 
great  improvement  1  admit,  but  enjoying  au 
immunity  from  storms  and  cold  aud  more 
accessible  to  markets.  1  refer,  in  the  order  of 
preference,  to  the  Blue  Ridge  section  of  North 
Carolina,  Western  Tennessee  and  parts  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where  stock  can  be 
wintered  with  only  one  to  two  months' feeding, 
and  that  only  at  intervals  during  the  severest 
weather.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 


admirably  adapted  to  this  business  are  almost 
idle  in  these  sections.  Rural  readers  can  we 
not  co-operate  and  develop  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  east  of  the  Mississippi?  The  stock 
raiser  has  a  bright  prospect  before  him  in  that 
region,  even  in  raising  for  home  consumption. 


(l!)c  Sxmtic-ljcri). 


PIG  PORTRAITS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Too  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  pigs’ 
snouts.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  lost 
on  this  account.  I  lost  considerable  before  I 
had  the  sense  to  see  a  pig’s  snout  in  its  true 
light,  Au  inch  or  so  on  the  end  of  its  nose  is 
a  very  small  part  of  a  pig;  and  as  the  pig 
is  not  a  sensitive  being,  its  feelings  are  not. 
hurt  by  the  s'ze  of  its  snout,  and  others  of  its 
species  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  in 
pigs’  suouts,  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  1 
did  not  see  it  before.  Years  ago  I  actually 
offered  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  old  ship,  the 
Cultivator,  675  for  an  imported  pig  because  it 
bad  an  aristocratic  nose  and  a  good  coat  of 
hair.  Captain  Pratt  refused  my  offer,  as  his 
price  was  6100.  The  next  dBy  I  went  back  to 
give  him  the  6100,  and  the  pig  bad  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  Illinois.  I  then  bad  a  taste  of  “sour 
grapes,”  aud  the  attack  terminated  in  a  wise 
conclusion  that  pug-nosed  pigs  were  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  suare. 

Now  for  the  philosophy A  stub  nosed 
pig,  is  a  chubby  one.  It  is  also  an  inactive 
animal.  It  is  inclined  too  much  to  fat.  It  has 
little  growth.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  much. 
There  is  a  law  that  extremities  are  balanced 
or  somewhat  equalized.  A  pig  with  a  longer 
nose  will  have  a  longer  body,  more  raugeand 
growth.  Growth  is  what  we  want  in  hogs. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to 
some  folks  to  look  at  pigs’ portraits  and  admire 
a  sbortnose,  with  overgrown  cheeks,  aud  eyes 
out  of  sight;  but  I  confess  I  like  to  see  a  clean- 
cut  head,  with  a  body  indicating  some  muscle 
and  expansion.  These  fashionable  hogs  are 
helpless  things,  and  must  be  fed  and  waited 
on  like  babies.  The  form  is  unnatural.  They 
are  poor  breeders.  Chunkiness  in  action  and 
stupidity  are  not  good  qualities  for  breeding. 
The  pigs  will  be  few,  weak  aud  small,  and  the 
sows  make  lazy  and  unprofitable  mothers. 
The  short-nose  fancy  reached  the  climax  iu 
Suffolks,  and  lias  about  rim  them  out.  The 
Essex  breeders  caught  it  badly,  and  so  did  the 
Berkshire  breeders,  aud  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  best  specimens  of  this  most  excellent 
breed  were  sacrificed  to  fashionable  folly. 
The  Essex  got  a  bad  set-back  as  the  little 
rolly-poly  chunks  were  mere  babies,  and  pork 
makers  found  there  was  no  money  in  them. 
Before  this  day  of  folly,  I  had  a  Berkshire 
boar  bred  by  Wm.  Crozier,  which  dressed  over 
600  pounds.  Such  Berksliires  paid,  and  hogs 
like  them  will  pay. 


fwlfc  Crops. 


RAISING  CLOVER  SEED. 


ITS  IMPORTANCE. 

Where  the  clover  midge  doth  not  abound, 
the  growing  of  clover  seed  can  be  made  to 
work  very  nicely  into  a  good  system  of  crop 
rotation.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  many 
that  this  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  for  such 
is  not  the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  properly 
handled,  it  is  among  the  renovating  ones. 
Men  raise  from  12  to  80  bushels  of  beaus  per 
acre  and  follow  this  with  wheat,  without  so 
much  as  thinking  whether  it  is  hard  on  the 
land  or  not,  and  yet  each  bushel  of  beans  re¬ 
moves  from  the  soil  about  the  same  constitu¬ 
ents  as  a  bushel  of  clover-seed ;  and  with  the 
beans  nothing  is  left  in  tbe  soil,  even  the  roots 
being  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
clover  roots  left  in  the  soil  weigh  a  good 
many  tons  per  acre,  and  contain  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  a  large  amount 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid— all  elements 
very  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  wheat 
plants  or  of  almost  any  cereal  plant. 

how  to  raise  a  large  crop, 
though  seemingly  a  very  simple  thing,  is  yet 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  often 
times  a  large  share  of  the  seed  is  immature 
when  cut,  and  therefore  of  no  use.  W  here  the 
Mammoth  Red  or  Pea-vine  is  grown,  the  seed 
is  produced  only  from  the  first  crop;  but  it 
must  not  be  left  to  grow  for  seed  from 
early  spring  time,  as  in  sue!/  a  case  it  makes 
too  rank  a  growth  and  does  not  seed  as  well  as 
the  latei  growth.  The  best  yield  is  obtained 
by  pasturing  it  closely  until  (in  the  latitude 
of  Central  Now  York)  about  the  first  of  June; 
then,  if  there  are  any  spots  in  the  field  where 
the  clover  is  not  eaten  dowu,  a  mower  should 


be  run  over  them.  The  cut  clover  can  be  used 
for  soiling,  or  it  may  be,  with  some  trouble, 
cured  for  hay,  making  very  good  feed.  After 
this  time  the  clover  should  be  left  undisturbed 
until  the  time  for  euttiug. 

With  the  Medium  Red  the  seed  is  always 
grown  from  the  second  crop.  Why  the  second 
crop  of  this  and  the  later  growth  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  produce  seed  so  much  more  abundantly, 
is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  greater  abun¬ 
dance  of  bumble  bees  later  in  the  season,  the 
belief  being  common  that  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to 
another,  thus  fertilizing  the  blossoms  by  a 
greater  distribution  of  pollen.  When  it  is 
designed  to  use  the  Becond  crop  for  seed,  Me¬ 
dium  Clover  should  be  mowed  as  soon  as  in 
full  bloom,  not  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
a  single  brown  head.  I  have  always  found 
the  earliest-cut  fields  to  produce  very  much 
the  largest  crop  and  the  best  quality  of  seed. 
It  is  a  good  plan  with  either  kind  of  clover, 
on  most  soils,  aud  where  it  can  be  obtained  at 
moderate  figures,  to  sow-  from  one  to  two 
bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  very  soon  after 
mowing  or  ceasing  to  pasture,  and  it  should  be 
sown  in  the  early  morning  or  when  the 
ground  is  wet  with  raiu. 

WHEN  TO  GUT  AND  HOW  TO  CURE 
are  questions  on  which  the  grower  should  be 
well  posted,  as  if  cut  too  soon,  much  of  the 
seed  will  he  immature,  aud  if  allowed  to  stand 
too  long,  much  will  be  shelled  off  and  wasted. 
Some  seasons,  clover  produces  a  crop  and 
seems  to  ripen  up  until,  when  fit  to  cut,  not  a 
“red  head”  would  be  seen;  in  others,  particu¬ 
larly  if  quite  wet,  it  will  keep  growing  and 
blossoming  until  very  late,  and  in  such  cases 
more  seed  will  shell  off  aud  be  lost  from  the 
early  heads  than  would  grow  iu  the  later 
ones.  In  any  case  the  owner  should  carefully 
watch  it,  and  nse  his  judgment  in  the  matter, 
remembering  that  the  earlier  it  is  cut  and 
housed,  as  a  rule,  the  better  weather  he  can 
expect  for  curing  aud  securing  the  crop. 

When  in  a  proper  condition  of  ripeness,  it 
should  be  cut  with  a  self-raking  reaper  and 
left  in  quite  small  gavels,  aud  as  soon  as 
thoroughly  dried  on  top,  these  should  be  put 
into  moderate-sized  cocks,  using  barley  forks 
for  haudling  it.  Many  people  have  an  idea 
that  it  must  lie  in  the  field  until  the  straw  and 
chaff  get  half  rotten  before  being  drawn,  in 
order  that  it  may  hull  easily.  But  with  tbe 
modern  clover  thrashers  and  hollers,  this  is 
not  at  all  necessary;  and  besides  this,  much 
seed  shells  off  and  is  wasted  and  the  straw  is 
worthless,  while  if  well  saved  and  properly 
housed,  the  latter  is  worth  half  as  much  as 
Timothy  hay.  When  thoroughly  cured  in  the 
cock,  it  should,  if  possible,  find  a  place  under 
cover,  as  it  is  a  very  poor  crop  for  stacking 
out.  It  can  lie  thrashed  at  the  convenience  of 
the  grower.  If  eut  aud  cured  as  above  des¬ 
cribed,  and  the  straw  is  fed  to  stock  of  any 
kind  with  plenty  of  such  rich  foods  as  corn- 
meal,  bran,  oats,  oil-meal  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  manure  is  returned  to  the 
fields  without  wasting  and  leaching,  uo  one 
will  find  his  land  getting  any  poorer  because 
he  uses  it  to  raise  clover  seed.  "rustic.” 


CAUSE  OF  SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

I  send  by  this  mail  a  sample  of  scabby  pota¬ 
to,  such  as  I  have  seen  both  here  and  in 
Massachusetts.  These  potatoes  grew  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface  in  very  dry, 
light  land  where  I  have  never  seen  a  wire- 
worm,  and,  more  than  this,  we  have  had 
scarcely  auy  rain  for  six  to  eight  weeks  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  dry  and 
hot  enough  to  roost  the  pests  had  they  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  piece.  It  is  very  uncommon  to 
see  a  wire- worm  here  at  anytime,  and  even 
if  there  were  plenty  of  them  iu  the  ground,  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  ihe  diffi¬ 
culty  was  caused  by  them.  1  have  seen  their 
work  in  Massachusetts  on  potatoes,  apples, etc., 
so  as  to  be  able  readily  to  distinguish  it,  and  1 
have  never  yet  seen  it  iu  any  form  resembling 
this.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  invariably 
eat  directly  into  the  potato,  sometimes  their 
whole  length,  making  a  hole  only  the  size  of 
the  worm.  w.  f.  b. 

Hammouton,  N.  J. 

farm  topics. 


FARM  ETHICS. 

FENCES. 

One  night,  not  long  ago,  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  ominous  sound  of  tramping 
feet  near  my  house.  1  knew  too  well  what  it 
meant,  for  ’twas  a  sound  I  had  heard  before — 
my  neighbor's  luafe  aud  colt  had  broken  into 
my  garden  and  wore  tramping  and  tearing  it 
to  pieces. 

Well,  I  did  what  1  suppose  every  one  else 
would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances 
— threw  on  a  few  clothes,  and  ran  out,  intend¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  intruders  into  the  street. 
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After  several  vain  endeavors  to  drive  them 
out,  I  finally  decided  to  go  to  my  neighbor, 
awaken  him,  and  tell  him  of  the  condition  of 
things.  He  took  the  matter  very  quietly,  it 
seemed  to  me;  drove  the  animals  out,  and  we 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter.  We 
fouud  thev  had  broken  through  an  im¬ 
properly  made  division  fence — a  fence  made 
by  him,  but  which  be  claimed  belonged  to  me. 
Well,  of  OOUrse,  the  fence  was  repaired,  and 
the  matter  was  settled  for  the  time  being. 

There  is,  however,  a  principle  involved  in 
this  matter,  which  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  consider.  Are  fences  like  the  Chinese 
Wall,  built  to  keep  others  out,  for  protection 
against  intrusion,  or  are  they  built  to  keep 
our  own  stock  from  getting  out?  Iu  sectioos 
where  large  areas  of  good  grazing  land  re- 
maiu  open,  and  the  omnipresent  town  cow 
flourishes,  fencing  is  clearly  done  for  protec¬ 
tion  on  precisely  the  same  principle  on  which 
a  man  has  to  carry  a  sword  or  a  revolver. 
But  in  this  age.  in  thickly  settled  countries 
at  least,  the  guardians  of  the  law  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect  our  persons  and  property, 
and  if  our  persons  and  personal  property  are 
protected,  why  should  not  our  land  and  crops 
also?  As  our  laws  have  heretofore  been  a 
man  has  been  compelled  to  build  an  efficient 
barrier  around  bis  place  whether  be  kept 
stock  or  not. 

In  Ontario,  Canada,  and  many  of  our  owu 
States,  this  law  bas  become  obsolete,  and  the 
more  equitable  law  and  custom  have  taken  its 
place,  that  every  mao  must  take  care  of  his 
own  stock.  If  adjoining  farmers  agr^e,  for 
mutual  protection  and  convenience,  to  build  a 
boundary  fence,  well  and  good,  but  one 
neighbor  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  protect 
himself  against  the  depredations  of  another’s 
horses  or  cattle.  An  uurully  bull  or  cow  or  a 
vicious  horse  at  large  may  do  more  harm  than 
a  kill-sheep  dog,  or  even  a  wild  beast,  and  the 
responsibility  of  tbe  man  who  permits  such  an 
animal  to  inflict  injury  upon  others  ought  to 
be  as  great.  Moreover,  a  single  beast  at 
liberty  in  any  neighborhood  may  compel  all 
the  landowners  in  the  section  to  go  to  the 
heavy  expense  of  inclosing  their  property  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  common  nuisance. 
Thus,  the  fear  of  the  depredations  of  a 
wretched  “scrub”  may  cause  an  outlay  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  greater  tbau  tbe  worth  of  the  beast. 

It  will  take  a  long  time,  however,  to  change 
a  custom  so  deeply  rooted  as  our  practice  with 
regard  to  fencing,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
sooner  or  later  be  accomplished.  With  the 
improved  method  of  temporary  fencing,  it  is, 
iu  most  localities,  easier  and  cheaper  to  fence 
cattle  in  than  to  fence  them  out.  Let  the 
principle  once  become  thoroughly  estatdished, 
that  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  prevent  his  stock 
or  his  dogs  from  injuring  the  person  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  others  and  much  of  the  litigation  and 
hard  feeling  between  neighbors  will  lie  avoid¬ 
ed.  Let  us  all,  as  a  matter  of  priuciple,  see  to 
it  that  our  own  stock  is  properly  takeu  care  of, 
at  the  same  time  insist  that  our  neighbors 
shall  take  care  of  theirs,  and  our  minds  will 
be  easier,  aud  we  shall  be  on  better  terms  with 
our  neighbors  and  live  longer  and  happier. 

“G.” 

[Remarks: — In  New  York  the  law  compels 
men  to  take  care  of  their  own  stock,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  roadside  fences  are 
removed.— Eds,] 


farm  Ccono  mg. 

COOKING  VAT  FOR  FARM  USE. 

The  time  is  fast  drawing  near  when  the 
swine  intended  for  pork  making  should  be 
receiving  extra  food.  There  are  on  every 
farm  more  or  less  small  potatoes,  apples  not 
good  enough  for  market  in  any  form,  squashes, 
pumpkins  or  some  other  thing  that  is  of  little 
use  in  a  raw  state,  that  if  properly  cooked 
and  mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  corn 
meal  or  wheat  middlings,  would  add  mauy 
pounds  to  the  weight  of  the  hog  at  a  very  low 
price  per  pound,  aud  at  the  same  time  put  the 
auiinal  into  condition  to  fatten  much  more 
rapidly  later  on.  But  to  properly  cook  these 
things  requires  something  where  the  least  fire 
will  do  the  most  work.  For  several  years  we 
have  found  a  “vat”  or  “tank’’  made,  aud 
mounted  on  an  arch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  385,  a 
very  cheap  and  commodious  receptacle,  and 
one  doing  a  largo  amount  of  cooking  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  fuel.  This  is  made 
of  two  or,  better,  2,^-mch  pine  plank,  or  al¬ 
most  any  other  timber  will  answer.  It  should 
he  nine  feet  loug  and  three  wide,  so  that  two 
lengths  of  plunk  12  feet  long,  will  make  one, 
aside  from  the  cover.  The  sides  and  ends 
should  be  30  iuches  wide;  the  ends  are  gained 
a  half -inch  deep  into  the  sides,  and  should 
be  put  in  with  white  or  red  lead  aud  oil 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint. 
At  each  corucr  is  apiece  of  hard  wood  two 
inches  square  as  long  as  the  side  is  high,  and 
through  these  and  the  sides,  passing  outside 


the  ends,  should  pass  two  rods,  as  shown, 
made  of  half-inch  iron  and  having  a  thread 
and  nut  on  each  end.  The  bottom  is  made 


Fig.  385. 


of  No.  14,  16,  or  18  sheet-iron,  and  should  be 
all  in  one  piece,  and  should  project  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  both  sides  and  ends.  To  put  tbe 
the  bottom  on,  cover  the  edges  heavily  with 
the  lead  and  oils  before  mentioned,  and  lay 
the  sheet  on  in  proper  position.  Nail  through 
the  bottom  into  the  edge  of  the  sides  and  ends 
with  four-penny  clout  nails,  placing  them 
about  one  inch  apart  iu  two  rows,  the  rows 
five  eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  with  the  nails  in 
each  row  opposite  tbe  spaces  in  tbe  other. 

The  cover  should  lie  made  of  inch  boards, 
two  thicknesses,  the  lower  thickness  running 
crosswise  of  tbe  tank  and  cut  justloDg  enough 
so  as  to  go  dowu  between  the  sides,  and  the 
upper  thickness  runuing  length  wise  and  pro¬ 
jecting  all  around,  an  inch  beyond  the  sides. 

The  arch  is  built  of  brick;  ouo  thickness 
will  answer,  though  two  are  better,  and  it 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  heat  of  the  fire 
cannot  reach  nearer  than  within  four  iuches 
of  the  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
burning  them.  The  chimney  need  be  only 
high  enough  to  give  the  needed  draft,  and 
some  sort  of  a  door  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  heat  can  be  controlled. 

Such  a  cooking  apparatus  will  hold  about 
50  bushels,  and  whoever  builds  one  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  fuel 
will  suffice  for  cookiug. 

A  CONVENIENT  END  BOARD. 

A  good  thing  aud  great  convenience  is  often 
known  and  used  for  years  in  one  section  of  the 
country,  and  entirely  unknown  in  others. 
Such  aconvenienceis  the  manner  of  construct¬ 
ing  the  hind  eud  of  a  wagon-box,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  386.  The  bottom  boards  are  long 


enough  to  project  18  inches  beyond  the  hind 
board,  or  “eud  gate,”  as  it  is  called  in  the 
West.  The  side  boards  are  cut  on  a  slant  so  as 
to  have  their  lower  edges  extending  12  inches 
back  of  the  end  board.  The  cleats  are  put  ou 
the  sides  iu  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  end 
hoard  is  made  aud  cleated  as  usual.  It  is  then 
sawed  iu  two  parts  about  eight  inches  from 
one  end,  as  showu  in  both  the  upper  and  low¬ 
er  figure  of  the  cut.  Then  a  pair  of  “heavy” 
strap  hinges  are  put  on  it,  as  shown  iu  the  up¬ 
per  figure,  which  is  a  view  of  the  inside,  show¬ 
ing  the  hinges  m  place.  On  the  outside  on 
the  shorter  part  there  is  riveted  a  piece 
of  tough  lumber  a  plump  inch  thick,  and 
of  tbe  form  shown;  to  this  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  smaller  end,  is  fast¬ 
ened  a  conimou  wrought  iron  hook,  and  near 
the  eud  is  a  mortice  through  which  passes  a 
staple,  fast  to  the  longer  board,  far  enough  to 
receive  the  hook.  When  the  end  board  is  in 
place,  this  cleat  with  this  hook  and  staple, 
holds  it  rigid  and  firm,  but  when  unhooked 
and  the  cleat  is  lifted  from  the  longer  part, 
the  eud  board  doubles  at  the  joint,  and  is  easily 
takeu  out.  The  extension  of  the  tho  bottom 
prevents  corn  or  potatoes,  or  whatever  the 
wagon  may  be  loaded  with,  from  falling  upon 
the  ground,  aud  also  nifords  standing-room 
from  which  ouo  can  commence  to  use  the 
shovel  in  unloading.  The  hind  board  of  nuy 
wagon  can  be  easily  aud  cheaply  remodeled 
and  put  into  this  condition,  and  the  bottom 
can  be  extended  by  putting  three  pieces,  one 
near  each  side  and  one  near  the  middle,  each 
one- aud  one-fourth  by  four  inches,  and  four- 
and  one-halt  feet  long,  underside  and  length¬ 
wise  of  the  bottom  with  their  ends  projecting 
IT  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  hinder  end,  and  ou 
these  put  pieces  crosswise,  of  tho  same  thick¬ 
ness  as  the  bottom  boards  aud  as  long  as  the 
box  is  wide. 


Dainj  IjiisbxuuJni. 


CREAMERIES. 

T.  D.  CTJRTIS. 

There  are  creameries  and  creameries.  Al¬ 
most  every  arrangement  for  making  butter, 
from  tbe  one-cow  private  dairy  to  the  thous¬ 
and  cow  associated  dairy,  is  called  a  creamery. 
All  patent  inventions  for  raising  cream  are 
called  creamers.  So  we  have  in  the  market 
creamery  butter  from  all  sorts  of  sources.  The 
popular  idea  that  creamery  butter  is  made  iu 
factories  is  erroneous.  Very  much,  and  some 
of  the  best  of  it,  is  made  in  private  dairies. 
The  claim  that  it  is  creamery  butter,  is  based 
on  tbe  assumption  that  it  is  made  according 
to  the  methods  followed  by  the  creameries — 
as  Orange  County  butter  was  once  made  all 
over  the  State  just  as  the  Orauge  County  dairy- 
women  made  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  creamery  may  be  large  or  small,  and 
the  size  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  the  product.  This  depends  on 
the  mode  of  handling  the  milk  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  product;  so  that  no  wrong  is 
really  done  to  the  public  if  the  source  of 
creamery  butter  is  not  precisely  what  is  sup¬ 
posed,  provided  the  product  is  all  right — and 
there  is  nothing  to  hiuder  a  private  dairyman 
from  making  just  as  good  butter  as  can  be 
turned  out  by  any'  associated  creamery.  In¬ 
deed,  if  tbe  private  dairyman  understands 
his  business,  bis  butter  ought  to  be  the  better, 
since  he  can  get  his  milk  and  cream  in  better 
condition.  There  is  notbiug  to  hinder  him 
from  having  the  best  of  dairy  stock,  from 
keeping  it  in  tbe  best  manrer,  from  milking 
in  a  cleaniy  way,  from  setting  it  after  the 
most  approved  method,  from  skimming  at  the 
right  time,  from  getting  his  cream  in  just  tbe 
right  condition,  from  churning  in  the  right 
way  and  stopping  at  the  right  time,  from 
properly  washing  his  butter,  from  salting 
with  the  best  salt,  from  working  his  butter  as 
little  as  possible,  from  properly  putting  it  up 
in  the  host  form  of  package  for  the  market, 
etc., — as  all  these  things  are  at  his  command. 
So  his  creamery  butter  aught  to  be  of  superior 
quality.  But  the  associated  creamery  has 
a  more  difficult  task  to  perform.  It  has  to 
take  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  whatever 
cows  the  patrons  may  have,  and  they  may  be 
poorly  kept,  the  milking  may  be  done  in  an 
nncleanly  manner,  aud  everything  about 
manipulation  may  be  a  little  defective,  so  as 
to  affect  quality, and  vet  the  creamery  man  can 
find  no  tangible  and  satisfactory  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint — or,  if  he  complains.  It  may  do  no  good. 

By  skillful  handling,  he  may,  nevertheless, 
turn  out  a  product,  not  only  uniform  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  appearance,  but  superior  to  the  butter 
of  the  less  skillful  dairyman  who  has  better 
advantages  otherwise.  Usually,  a  superior 
workman  is  employ  ed  in  a  large  establishment, 
and  hereiu  largely  consists  its  advantage.  It 
is  able  to  take  the  iuferior  material  of  unin¬ 
formed  and  unskillful  private  dairymen,  and 
turn  it  into  a  uniform  and  marketable 
product;  whereas.  left  in  first  hands,  it  comes 
out  inferior  and  variegated.  Hence,  a  good 
creamery  is  not  ouly  a  pecuniary  advantage, 
but  an  educator  in  every  neighborhood  where 
one  is  introduced.  Its  efficiency  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  it  adopts  some  method  of  testing 
the  butter-producing  quality  of  the  milk  or 
cream,  as  the  case  may  he,  of  each  patron, 
thus  showing  each  the  exact  status  of  his 
dairy  aud  just  where  he  stands  as  compared 
with  his  neighbors.  Few  men  are  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  that  they  will  not  make  some  effort  at 
improvement  when  they  find  themselves  be¬ 
low  the  average.  The  improvement  once  be¬ 
gun,  it  is  likely  to  conttuue  for  a  while. 


For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  cultivat¬ 
ed  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  for 
home  use,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  a 
small  way,  for  market,  and  though  my  land  is 
uot  well  adapted  to  strawberry  growing,  tbe 
soil  being  very  shallow,  very  hard,  and  per¬ 
fectly'  full  of  small  stones,  I  have  been  so  far 
successful  us  to  get  a  gross  income  of  about 
1500  an  acre  from  the  fruit. 

This  seasou,  with  a  glutted  market,  with 
strawberries  retailing  all  about  me  at  eight 
and  10  cents  per  quart,  my  berries  have  found 
ready  sale  at  12l.a  cents  for  first  class  aud  eight 
cents  for  second  class,  at  wholesale,  and  the 
entire  crop  from  an  acre — too  bushels — sold  for 
more  than  1480.  Till  this  year  I  have  never 
sold  my  best  berries  for  less  than  14  cents,  aud 
never  but  once  for  less  than  15  cents. 

I  am  sure  I  could  never  have  succeeded,  even 
so  well  as  1  have,  had  I  followed  implicitly' 
such  directions  as  those  given  recently  by  your 
correspondent,  Dr.  T,  H.  Hoskins, 


Though  we  have  a  hard  soil  and  a  cold 
climate,  we  do  not  live  in  quite  such  an  arctic 
region  as  that  which  Dr.  H.  inhabits.  We  can 
raise  successfully  many  kinds  of  apples  and 
pears,  aud  coaid  raise  fine  plums  were  it  not 
far  tbe  black-kDofc. 

Soubegan  Raspberries  passed  through  the 
last  severe  Winter  almost  uninjured.  Cuth- 
bert  and  even  Knevett's  Giant,  when  unpro¬ 
tected,  were  but  slightly  damaged,  while  Gregg 
and  Mammoth  Cluster  were  killed  to  the  snow 
line,  and  injured  below  it,  as  usual. 

I  have  raised  Briucble’s  Orange,  Knevett’s 
Giant  and  Franconia  successfully  for  many 
years,  bv  giving  them  winter  protectiou ;  but 
of  late  Franconia  gives  a  great  deal  of  imper¬ 
fect  frait  at  best;  Cuthbert  and  Herstine  do 
well,  but  give  no  such  crops  as  I  get  from 
Knevett's  Giant  or  even  Brincble’s  Orange. 
The  newer  kinds  I  have  not  tested. 

No  blackberry  I  have  tried  is.hardy  here. 

Orange  Co.,  Vt.  e.  c  Worcester. 


note  on  strawberries. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Green’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  spring  cultivation  of  strawberries, 
brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  the  finest 
berries  I  have  eaten  this  season,  were  grown 
by  a  neighbor,  the  vines  having  received  no 
cultivation  or  care  in  the  least,  tbe  grass  being 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed.  They  were 
Sharpless,  grown  on  clayey  soil.  The  berries 
fully  matured,  and  were  rich  and  juicy,  while 
others  under  cultivation  suffered  much  from 
the  effects  of  dry  weather,  which  cameou  soon 
after  the  berries  had  set,  diminishing  their 
size  and  quality  very  much.  I  do  not  mention 
this  to  favor  non-cultivation,  as  my  experience 
will  not  justify  an  opinion  on  either  side,  but 
cite  it  as  an  instance  coming  under  my  obser¬ 
vation.  I  think,  too,  with  Mr.  Green,  that 
climate,  soil  and  variety  determine, to  a  great 
extent,  what  kind  of  treatment  plants  should 
receive.  It  seems,  too,  that  growers  could 
profit  much  by  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale,  and  learn  for  themselves  the  best  cult¬ 
ure  to  give  their  vines.  e.  f.  youngs. 

- - 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  GREGG. 

In  the  Spring  of  1884  I  set  out  12  Gregg 
raspberry  roots,  three  of  which  died  at  once. 
From  the  remaining  nine  bushes  I  picked, 
this  Summer,  16  quarts  of  the  largest  berries 
I  ever  saw,  besides  what  were  picked  by  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  see  them.  Many  of  the  berries 
measured  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Has  anyone  done  any  better? 

Newark,  N.  J.  a.  b  c.  s. 


Cntomological. 


A  NEW  RASPBERRY  PEST. 

The  raspberry  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College  are  being  attacked  from  every  quarter, 
root,  branch  and  foliage,  this  season.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  F.  B.  Johnson,  of  Lansing,  while 
pruning  his  berry  bushes  found  them  badly  in¬ 
fested  by  the  Raspberry  Gouty  Gall  produced 
by  the  well  known  Red-necked  Agrilus  (Agri- 
lus  rufloollis,  Fabr.i  While  resetting  the 
raspberry  bushes  in  the  College  garden  this 
Spring,  a  number  of  them  were  found  to  bear 
upon  their  roots  a  rough,  knotty  gall,  pro¬ 
bably  produced  by  the  Raspberry-root  Gall-fly 
(Rhodites  radieum).  The  damage  done  in 
this  case,  however,  was  very  slight. 

The  next  report  of  damage  done  to  the  rasp¬ 
berry  by  insects  came  from  Dr.  O.  Marshall, 
of  Lansing.  About  the  last  of  May  he  found 
in  large  numbers  a  little  grayish  beetle,  three 
or  four  centimeters  in  length,  that  was  doing 
much  damage  by  eating  into  the  flower  buds 
and  destroying  them.  Tbe  annexed  cut  (Fig. 
387)  represents  one  of  the  beetles  considerably 


magnified.  This  little  lover  of  raspberry 
flower  buds  is  probably  Byturus  unicolor 
(Say).  It  differs  from  the  descriptions  of  that 
insect,  however,  and  nlso  from  the  specimens 
in  the  College  collection,  by  being  in  every 
case  of  a  uniform  grayish  color,  instead  of 
being  a  reddish-yellow  or  pale  red  color.  It 
is  possible  that  a  new  species  of  Bvturus  has 
beeu  taken ;  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  B.  uuieolor 
has  always  been  of  a  reddish-yellow  or  pale- 
red  color,  as  are  the  specimens  in  the  College 
collection.  As  a  remedy  for  it  Prof.  Cook 
recommended  the  use  of  Paris-green,  which 
Dr.  Marshall  used  with  entire  success. 

Ag’l  Coll,  Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  gillett. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“What’s  in  a  Names” — There  used  to  be  a 
school  out  in  Illiuois,  called  the  “Illinois  In¬ 
dustrial  University.”  Its  endowment  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  original  Congressional  grant. 
Its  motto  was — ‘‘Learning  and  Labor.”  The 
ground,  building,  faculty  and  students  are 
still  in  the  State,  but  they  now  belong  to  the 
“University  of  Illinois,”  _  The  word  ‘  Industri¬ 
al”  has  been  kicked  out  of  polite  society,  and 
left  to  shift  for  itself.  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois  passed  the  bill  which  threw  out  the  ob¬ 
noxious  word.  The  students  of  the  institu 
tion  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  do  this.  The 
reason  given  for  the  change  was  that  studeuts 
were  humiliated  and  their  prospects  hurt  by 
the  word  “Industrial.”  It  is  strange  that  this 
feeling  should  crop  out  in  the  West,  where,  if 
anywhere  in  the  country,  ought  to  be  found  a 
feeling  of  mauly  independence  and  a  scorn 
for  such  foolishness.  The  agricultural  press 
of  the  West  ba3  been  quick  to  ridicule  this  ac- 
tiou.  Wo  can  give  a  few  sturdy  sentences  to 
show  that  there  are  still  some  people  who  are 
not  afraid  of  this  terrible  word.  The  120  Sena¬ 
tors  who  voted  against  the  change  offer  a 
long  protest,  of  which  the  following  is  a  good 
sample. 

“This  legislative  construction  that  the 
word  “Industrial”  is  derogatory  and  its  asso¬ 
ciation  injurious,  borders  upon  insult  to  every 
man  aud  woman  who  follow  industrial  pur¬ 
suits,  and  it  puts  a  stigma  upon  labor— the 
very  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  civ¬ 
ilization.” 

The  Ohio  Farmer  says:  “The  farmer  who  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  would  disgrace  his 
calling  by  sending  bis  son  to  the  newly-named 
University.” 

The  Iowa  Homestead  alludes  to  the  affair 
as  a  “sad  mistake.”  It  calls  the  students  a 
“congregation  of  dudes.”  It  has  no  patieuce 
with  this  pandering  to  a  depraved  and 
maudlin  sentimentality.  The  Western  Plural 
says  a  Legislature  never  wrestled  with  such  a 
silly  question  before.  The  Farmers’  Review 
congratulates  the  students  that  the  offensive 
term  “Industrial'’  will  no  longer  offendthem. 
The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that 
the  object  was  to  get  rid  of  anything  that 
would  suggest  a  practical  education. 


W.  F.  Brown,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  speaks 
about  young  farm  workmen.  They'  ought  to 
save  more  money.  Most  of  them  get  fair  pay 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  The  first 
$100  is  always  the  hardest  to  save.  If  the 
young  men  would  be  more  economical  for  a 
few  years,  they  could  easily  get  a  good  start. 
The  young  man  who  spends  all  he  earns  sel¬ 
dom  amounts  to  anything.  He  must  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  life  spent  as  a  farm  laborer.  Not 
a  pleasant  prospect  Aloney  can  be  saved  in 
buying  clothes.  Buy  them  so  that  they  will 
do  for  farm  work  when  no  longer  suitable 
for  best  wear.  Buy  a  good,  well  made  suit, 
and  when  It  gets  a  nttle  shabby,  it  can  be  put 
to  honorable  use  ou  the  farm  The  farm 
haud  should  keep  away  from  saloons  and  liv¬ 
ery  stables;  these  places  go  hand  in  band  with 
hard  times. 

The  “Scrub.”  A  writer  iu  the  Live  Stock 
Indicator  thinks  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  the  oft  repeated  cry — “the  scrub  must  go.” 
This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  range 
cattle  man,  who  has  not  bad  much  experience 
in  breeding  cattle.  Practical  experience  has 
taught  him  that  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  bulls,  to  produce  from  the  native 
range  cows,  cattle  far  less  hardy  than  the 
natives,  and  in  some  cases  less  suitable  for 
range  breeding.  He  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  breeders. 

Do  cattle,  graded  up  with  two  or  three 
crosses  of  Short  horn  blood,  stand  the  range 
as  well  iu  Winter  as  native. or  half  bred  cattle? 

- Do  steers  graded  up,  take  ou  fat  and  gain 

in  growth  and  weight  as  quickly  on  the  range 
as  native  or  half-bred  steers? - Do  the  buy¬ 

ers  of  steers  make  &ulfieient  difference  in 
price  between  improved  steers  (off  the  range) 
and  ordinary  good  native  or  half  bred  steers 
to  justify  the  breeder  in  using  Short-horn 
bulls,  on  account  of  such  difference  (if  any)  in 
favor  of  the  improved  steers? - Do  Short¬ 

horn  bulls  get  as  many  calves,  when  turned  on 
the  range,  as  the  native  bulls  do? 


Joseph  E.  Case  writes  the  Michigan 
Farmer  his  experience  w  itb  the  cut  worm.  For 
five  years  he  bas  always  had  good  crops; 
while  his  neighbors  have  ofteu  had  poor  crops 
or  none  at  all.  sir,  C.  picks  his  seed  at  husk¬ 
ing  time,  and  gets  it  very  dry.  He  sows  a 
barrelful  of  salt  and  ashes  per  acre  on  the 
sod  just  ahead  of  the  plow.  He  never  sows 
more  than  he  can  plow  under  in  half  a  day. 


One  year  when  work  was  pressing,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  treat  all  his  corn  land  in  this  way.  On 
the  land  not  treated  the  worms  began  to  work, 
but  an  application  of  equal  parts  of  salt, 
ashes  aud  plaster  drove  them  away.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  kills  them  or  not  be  could  not  say. 
They  went,  and  stood  “not  upon  the  order  of 
their  going.” 


Beautifying  the  Farm  — A  writer  in  the 
Michigan  Farmer  takes  a  shot  at  the  men  who 
urge  farmers  to  improve  the  natural  beauties 
of  their  farms.  He  says  they  overlook  the 
fact  that  no  business  of  mankind  is  so  severely 
practical  as  working  out  a  living  ou  a  farm— 
that  esthetical  gush  comes  only  to  leisurely 
individuals,  aud  is  only  appreciated  by  those 
who  swing  a  pencil  instead  of  an  ax.  or  sit  in 
a  study  instead  of  clearing  up  a  creek  bottom. 
The  owner  of  an  80-acre  farm,  who  has  many, 
or  even  one  taugled  hillside,  bushy  bank  or  al¬ 
der-fringed  stream,  with  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  except  wbat  he  grows  on  his  new 
farm,  must  make  every  acre  produce  some¬ 
thing  beside  fanciful  pictures  for  tourists  to 
be  pleased  with,  or  there  will  be  an  artificial 
patch  recorded  at  tbe  county  seat,  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which  is  neither  poetical  nor  es¬ 
thetic.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  man  on  au 
“80-acre  farm”  is  obliged  to  work  so  hard  all 
the  time  that  he  cannot  dream  of  beautiful 
tbiugs.  Tbere  would  be  little  use  in  living 
such  a  life. 

The  Western  Rural  says  there  is  no  danger 
that,  the  industrious  man  will  rest  too  much. 
The  danger  is  generally  the  otber  way.  Far¬ 
mers  work  too  hard  as  a  rule.  The  possession 
of  the  world  would  not  compensate  any  of  us 
for  the  loss  of  health.  Make  sure  of  health 
anyway.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  a 
bottle  of  patent  medicine.  Every  well  spent, 
holiday  will  add  a  month  to  man’s  life.  There 
are  few  men  in  good  circumstances  who  want 
to  "die  young.”  Be  calm  aDd  go  slow.  Wbat 
is  more  beautiful  than  a  vigorous  old  age, 
where  the  faculties  we  have  cultivated  through 
life  find  their  ripest  development?  Wbat  is 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  “long  disease 
that  comes  as  the  result  of  wasted  energies 
and  overwork?  _ 

A  Huge  Ice  Factory.— A1  i  ska  has  a  very 
largo  glacier,  and  according  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Courier,  it  is  moving  to  the  sea  at  the 
rate  of  1,820  feet  yearly.  The  front  presents 
a  mass  of  solid  ice  500  feet  deep,  from  which 
huge  blocks,  weighing  hundreds  of  tons,  fall 
off  into  the  sea  every  few  minutes.  These  so 
agitate  the  ocean  that  the  largest  vessels  are 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  like  toy  boats,  aud 
approach  very  near  the  mass  only  with  tne 
greatest  danger.  The  top  of  this  glacier  is 
very  rough  and  broken,  like  a  chain  of  small 
mountains,  while  the  body  of  the  ice  is  of  great 
purity,  ami  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  rainbow 
tints  of  light  and  deep  blue,  Serious  thoughts 
are  entertained  of  devising  some  way  to  util¬ 
ize  this  huge  ice  factory  in  supplying  San 
Francisco  and  tioutnero  California.  W  hat  a 
grand  place  to  have  a  cottage  this  hot 
weather  I  _ 

The  Lost  Bison.— The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  says  that  the  W esteru  hide-hunters, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  have  thor- 
ougnly  cleaned  out  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies, 
and  now  the  plains  wtuen  used  to  tremble 
with  tbe  tread  of  vast  herds  moving  to  new 
grazing  grounds  in  Montaua  and  Dakota,  are 
deserted  by  every  creature  but  the  cowardly 
coyote  aud  a  stray  antelope  here  aud  there. 
This  destruction  has  been  effected  in  about  10 
years,  or  since  tbe  Indians  were  cleared  from 
the  Missouri  River  aud  Yellowstone  country. 
The  mighty  hunters  from  England  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  organize  regular  butchering  parties 
which  killed  the  bison  as  they  would  have 
shot  down  pbeasaucs  iu  a  well  kept  preserve. 
Between  American  pot  hunting  and  British 
sport  the  buffalo  is  almost  au  extinct  species 
before  the  railroads  have  become  fairly  bal¬ 
lasted  or  the  towns  have  emerged  from  the 
shanty  period. 

—  --«»* 

RURAL’S  LIFE  NOTES. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  kind  and  consider¬ 
ate  a  lazy  man  is?  He  is  in  agony  all  the 
time  for  fear  he  will  injure  his  tool  or  his 
worn..  Give  him  a  boe  aud  he  will  scratch 
with  it  as  lightly  as  possible.  He  is  as  care¬ 
ful  of  the  face  of  nature  as  he  would  be  of 
bis  sweetheart’s  face.  But  au  ax  in  his  hand 
aud  he  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  most  intense 
admiration  for  our  forests.  The  lazy  man 
has  never  had  full  justice  done  him  we  fear. 
He  Is  a  kind- heai ted  creature;  that  is  all.  His 
bump  of  benevolence  bas  been  so  largely  de¬ 
veloped  tlmt  it  has  pulled  his  head  out  of 

shape.... . . . . . 

The  Times-Democrat  thinks  ibat  Northern 
house  builders  do  not  pay  attention  enough  to 
appliances  for  cooling.  Our  city  houses,  to  a 
Southern  mind,  seem  built  for  winter  use 
entirely,  the  great  object  being  to  conserve 


heat.  In  the  Summer  the  richer  people  fly  to 
the  seashore,  while  the  poorer  classes  are  left 
to  fight  it  out  with  the  heat.  At  the  South, 
houses  are  built  with  large  doors  and  windows, 
aud  wide  balls.  Tbe  object  is  to  provide  all 
the  ventilation  possible.  These  houses  are 
pleasant  enough  in  Summer,  but  it  is 
probable  that  tbe  Southern  people  suffer  about 
as  much  in  cold  aud  rainy  weather  as  their 

Northern  friends  do  in  Summer . 

Coffee  is,  with  good  reason,  a  favorite 
morning  beverage  says,  Good  Housekeeping. 

It  prevents  waste  of  tissue  and  often  enables 
people  to  undergo  great  and  protracted  labor 
upon  insufficient  food.  This  is  coffee',  not  rye, 

chicory  or  ground  carrots . 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  embellishment  is  worth 
more  in  rendering  a  farm  attractive  than  is  a 
fine  harness  in  showing  off  a  horse,  from  the 
fact  that  tbe  embellishment  is  part  aud  parcel 

of  the  farm  itself. . . . . 

The  Farm  Economist  is  true  to  its  name 
when  it  says  that  a  whole  fruit  farm  is  not  as 
dangerous  in  a  cholera  season  as  one  unclean 

back-yard . . . . . . 

The  same  paper  calls  tbe  nose  the  advance 

guard  of  the  human  system . .  • 

Some  people  bore  you  when  they  talk,  be¬ 
cause  you  get  tired  waiting  for  them  to  say 

something.  Stick  to  the  point. . 

Prof  S.  A.  Knapp  says  that  hay  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  Agrostis  family :  it  is  pas¬ 
ture  for  moist  lands.  The  evergreen  grass  of 
Ireland  is  au  illustrious  member  of  this  family. 

A  company  of  Ohio  farmers  recently  "swung 
around  tbe  circle.”  They  drove  about  the 
country  visiting  some  of  the  model  farms  that 
have  been  described  iu  the  Ohio  Farmer. 
They  must  have  had  a  glorious  time,  as  the  re¬ 
port  says  they  returned  “with  minds  filled 
with  underdrains,  potatoes,  fat  stock,  cream¬ 
eries,  silos,  big  barns,  and  eyes  full  of  all  kinds 
of  material,  aud  every  one  sober  and  a  credit 
to  their  families  aud  the  community  in  which 
they  live.”  These  “farmer  visits”  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good . . . . . 

Dr.  Baer,  an  eminent  German  physician, 
charges  intemperance  in  drinking  directly  to 
intemperance  in  eating.  Habitual  drunken¬ 
ness  result!,  Iu  many  cases,  from  the  morbid 
cravings  of  a  poorly  fed  stomach.  There  is  a 
greatdeal  of  good,  sound  sense  in  this  doctrine. 

The  comic  paper,  Life,  suggests  various 
ways  to  keep  cool.  Here  are  a  few: 

Sit  In  a  refrluerator. 

Call  on  a  Boston  girl. 

Raise  the  wlnrt  anil  pay  your  debts. 

Eat  cucumbers. 

Go  to  Philadelphia. 

“T.  C.  J.,”  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  speaks 
a  gooil  word  for  the  Perennial  Rye  Grass  of 
England,  Lolium  perenne.  He  even  thinks 
many  farmers  would  find  it  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able  than  Timothy.  The  seed  is  obtained 
with  great  difficulty;  most  of  it  Is  sent  from 

England . . . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  a  compress, 
saturated  with  arnica,  is  the  best  treatment 
for  a  spavin.  Keep  it  on  a  few  days  and  then 
take  it  off  aud  bathe  the  leg  with  warm  water, 
and  put  it  on  again  as  tightly  on  the  spavin  as 

possible . . . . . * 

The  great  poiDt  with  some  people,  the  Farm 
Journal  thinks,  is  to  get  the  best  possible 
wages  and  never  to  work  a  minute  beyond 
the  regular  time.  It  is  bad  policy  in  the  end. 
Employers  are  apt  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  services  at  just  what  they  are  worth. 
People  that  look  out  for  themselves  so  scru¬ 
pulously  enlist  very  little  sympathy . 

Horace  Greeley  said  that  the  young  man 
who  saves  money  the  first  year  he  has  a 
chance  to  do  so,  usually  accumulates  proper¬ 
ty,  while  tbe  one  who  spends  all  he  earns  at 

the  start,  seldom  amounts  to  anything... . 

Don  t  forget  to  say  a  pleasant  word  as  often 
as  you  can  to  the  wife  this  hot  weather.  It 
won’t  hurt  you  any  to  smile  a  little.  You 
can’t  do  any  work  that  will  bring  you  more 

profit... . . . 

Hurrah  for  Queen  Cow !  8he  is  the  gen¬ 
tlest,  noblest  Queen  that  ever  ruled  in  any 
country.  She  is  tbe  only  Queen  we  will  ac¬ 
knowledge.  8he  is  a  practical  sovereign.  She 
represents  $1.500,000, U00  in  t.he  hardest  of 
cash.  She  has  lifted  more  mortgages  and 
done  more  to  support  savings  banks  than  any 
other  farm  economist.  She  has  given  uew  life 
to  thousands  of  wasted  farms.  She  has  cured 
many  a  case  of  agricultural  blood-poisoning. 
Patient  as  a  woman,  in  prosperity,  she  will 
fight  like  a  tiger  when  the  wolf  howls  at  the 
farmer’s  door.  Calm-eyed  Plenty  takes  her 
milking  pail  for  a  throne.  Peace  and  Pros¬ 
perity  follow  where  the  old  cow  leads.  Long 
life  to  Queen  Cow ! . 

The  Kansas  Live  Stock  Indicator  chron¬ 
icles  a  case  of  a  hog  being  butchered  in 
Nebraska  iu  whose  stomach  were  found  three 
pounds  of  burnt  nails,  which  the  hog  had 


swallowed  in  eating  coals  from  the  remains 
of  a  burnt  house  which  contained  them.  Now, 
if  this  hog  had  such  a  craving  for  charcoal 
as  to  eat  the  nails  in  obtaining  it,  should  we 
not  take  a  hint  and  furnish  our  pigs  with  a 
supply  without  the  necessity  of  their  eating 

the  nails  too?,...... . 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  been  trying  some  experi¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
cooked  and  uncooked  meal  for  pig  feeding. 
Two  lots  were  selected,  each  consisting  of  two 
Poland  Chinas  and  one  Essex.  One  lot  was 
fed  uncooked  meal,  consisting  of  ground  oats 
and  corn  simply  mixed  with  cold  water;  the 
other  had  the  same  meal  cooked  and  mixed 
with  warm  water.  In  three  months  the  total 
gain  of  the  former  was  15)2 pounds  pud  that 
of  tbe  latter  214)^  pounds,  or  22  pounds  in  favor 
of  cooking,  an  amount  that  scarcely  paid  for 

the  trouble  and  expense . 

Take  the  roosters  away  from  the  hens. 

They  are  of  no  use . . . . . 

Spade  up  the  chicken  yards . 

A  writer  iu  the  Country  Gentleman  thinks 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  herds  for  dairy 
purposes  could  be  produced  by  crossing  un¬ 
registered  or  high-grade  Jersey  cows  with  a 

thoroughbred  Holland  bull . . 

Flemish  people  call  manure  the  God  of 
Farming — a  good,  sound  agricultural  re¬ 
ligion . 

There  are  honest  men  in  every  calling  in 
life.  t  Don’t  consider  every  man  a  rascal  till  he 
proves  himself  to  be  so.  Be  generous,  but 

keep  your  eyes  open . 

Try  to  make  a  good  speed  record  in  the 
garden,  but  take  plenty  of  time  at  tbe  table.. 

Good  common  sense  has  books  on  it.  It 
sticks  in  a  tnau's  mind.  You  can't  pull  it  out, 

but  it  must  go  through  aud  be  tested . 

There  are  plouty  of  tools  on  the  farm  that 
ought  to  be  kept  sharp,  but  there  is  one  that 
should  never  be  laid  ou  tbe  grind-stone  excejit 
it  be  to  dull  it  This  tool  is  the  human  tougue. 
It  can  do  tbe  kindest  and  yet  the  cruelest 
work.  A  single  sharp,  hasty  word  may  cut  a 
gash  into  somebody '8  heart  through  which  the 
great  happiness  of  life  may  ooze  away.  Years 
after,  you  will  wish  your  tongue  bad  been  cut 
out  before  you  spoke  the  word.  Keep  the 
tongue  dull  . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 

XXXVI. 

MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Sau  Fransisco,  aud  the  Oregon 
Railway  aud  Navigation  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Portland,  dispatch  one  steamer 
early  in  each  month  from  Portland  to  Alaska. 
This  steamship  carries  the  mail,  and  for  this 
service  the  Government  pays  the  O.  It.  and 
N.  Co.  $14,0(10  per  annum  to  deliver  mulls  at 
three  post  offices,  for  the  accommodation  of 
probably  not  over  500  persons  at  most.  These 
post  towns  are  Fort  vV ranged,  J  uueau  (former¬ 
ly  Harrisburg,)  and  Sitka. 

The  steamer  used  ou  this  route,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  July  and  August,  dur¬ 
ing  which  months  tbe  tourist  travel  is  heaviest, 
when  a  larger  vessel,  the  Ancon,  is  takeD,  is 
the  Idaho,  a  trim  and  well  built  ship,  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt.  James  Carroll,  whosewepu- 
tation  ou  this  coast  for  careful  aud  able  sea¬ 
manship  is  of  the  highest  character.  The 
“Idaho”  makes  tbe  round  trip  inside  of  80  days 
and  at  a  charge  of  $95,  Which  includes  fare, 
state  room  aud  meals.  The  expense  of  running 
this  steamer  is  placed  at  $9,0tMJ  per  month. 

The  first  point  at  which  the  “Idaho”  stops 
after  leaving  Portlaud,  is  Port  Townsend  iu 
Puget  Sound.  8bo  here  awaits  the  regular 
u’ttll  steamer  from  Ban  Frausisco,  if  she  ar¬ 
rives  iu  advance  of  it,  and  receives  from  it  a 
large  accession  of  freight  and  pussengers.  As 
the  “Idaho”  was  advertised  to  sail  from  Port 
Towusoud  on  "about”  the  6th  of  June,  we  left 
Beattie  at  four  o’clock  of  the  tnorniug  of  that 
day,  on  the  superb  steamer  "Olympian”— one 
of  tbe  extravagances  of  Henry  Villard— and 
after  a  sail  of  three  hours  were  in  Port  Towns 
end,  which  ranks  the  third  or  fourth  port  of 
entry  In  the  United  States,  reckouiug  from  the 
uurnber  of  vessels  that  enter  and  clear.  Capt. 
Beecher,  who  formerly  commanded  the  st  ‘aui- 
ar  “Evangel,”  and  who  is  a  sou  of  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Beecher,  has  been  appointed  Port  Col¬ 
lector.  The  Government  Is  about  to  build  a 
House  of  Customs  here,  butthe  sleepy  town,  of 
perhaps  2,0UU  Inhabitants,  has  little  of  note 
beyond  Its  fine  locution— ou  a  high  plateau— 
and  magnificent  mouutatuand  water  scenery, 
which  requires  a  clear  sky  for  its  full  appreci¬ 
ation,  au  atmospheric  condition  that  did  not 
prevail  upon  either  occasion  of  my  visit.  Less 
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rain  falls  at  this  point  than  at  most  others  on 
the  Sound,  but  there  is  more  wind.  However, 
asa  place  of  residence, it  is  regarded  as  emi¬ 
nently  healthful  and  agreeable. 

We  obtained  a  very  good  mid-morning 
breakfast  in  one  of  the  hotels  for  50 cents,  and 
while  awaiting  in  the  parlor  the  arrival  of  the 
“Idaho.”  I  became  considerably  interested  in 
a  school  girl  from  San  Francisco,  who  had 
been  north  for  her  health  with  her  father  on  a 
seal-catchiug  expedition.  Her  father  owned 
the  schooner;  they  had  left  home  in  March, 
and  were  now  on  their  return.  She  had 
greatly  improved  in  hpnlt.h,  and  although  she 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  brutalities 
connected  with  sealing,  she  was  ready  for  a 
cruise  next  year.  She  said  the  Indiana  often 
cut  open  the  seals  before  they  were  dead,  and 
her  father  said  he  bad  seen  them,  after  being 
skinned,  hold  up  their  heads  and  try  to  walk. 
The  seal  is  usually  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
head;  then  skinned  in  a  minute  and  a  half — 
the  skin  sometimes  bping  takeu  off  whole — so 
if  a  vital  part,  is  not  first  pierced,  the  animal 
may  awaken  from  its  swoon  to  suffer  untold 
torture  for  a  brief  moment  before  death.  The 
moanirgof  the  seals  when  robbed  of  their 
young  is  touching  anil  pitiful  in  the  extreme — 
but  what  is  so  hard  as  the  heart  and  hand  of 
man!  The  fur  of  the  se"l  becomes  white  with 
age,  and  its  gray  hairs  protect  it  from 
slaughter.  The  fur  of  the  “pups” — the  young 
seals— is  considered  very  handsome  when  made 
up  undyed  and  unplneked.  Skins  which  a  few 
years  ago  sold  in  the  salt  for  #20.  now  briDg 
but  from  #4  to  $5.  and  the  girl’s  father  said 
that  two  years  hence,  seal  skin  would  be  cheap 
enough  for  servant  girls!  He  said  that,  one 
of  the  Aleutian  Isles  was  peopled  entirely  by 
Russians — a  fair,  curb-haired  and  very  hand¬ 
some  people.  The  Indians  be  found  to  Hb  ex¬ 
cessively  fond  of  sugar,  because  they  could 
make  “drink”  of  it.  and  would  pay  exor¬ 
bitantly  for  it  when  they  could  not  get  beer  at 
a  dollar  a  bottle. 

The  ''I  'aho”  steamed  into  port  at  half  past 
three,  an  hour  or  so  after  the  arrival  of  the 
“Queen”  from  San  Francisco,  and  remained 
in  port  until  noon  of  the  following  day.  As 
we  bad  eugaged  our  state  room  a  week  previ¬ 
ously,  we  settled  ourselves  in  it  and  disposed 
of  our  luggage  in  the  compact  and  ship  shape 
fashion  demanded  by  hotel  accommodation 
at  sea  But  presently  a  difficulty  arose  as 
there  appeared  other  claimants  for  the  room, 
who  had  secured  it  in  San  Fransisco,  and 
who  would  not  take  a  room  below  deck  for 
any  consideration.  The  matter  was,  finally, 
amicably  adjusted  by  some  rearrangements, 
as  it  became  apparent  that  onr  right  was  the 
prior  one.  aud  we  had  possession.  I  learned 
afterward  that  a  similar  difficulty  bad  afflict¬ 
ed  various  passengers,  as  state-rooms  secured 
in  Portland  conflict  with  those  engaged  in  San 
Francisco,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  securing  state  rooms  required 
thorough  revision. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  two  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  with  Mr.  James  G.  Swan,  who 
has  acted  for  several  years  as  agent  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  procuring  for  it  most 
of  its  Indian  curios  —  those  immense  canoes 
and  tall  totem  poles  that  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  in  the  Government  Department  at  the 
Centennial,  as  well  as  other  innumerable  spec¬ 
imens  of  Indian  work  and  things  of  ethno 
logical  interest.  Mr.  Swan  is  exceedingly 
conversant  with  matters  connected  with  these 
Northwest  Indians — familiar  with  their  le¬ 
gends  and  the  meaning  of  their  art;  and  his 
place  fur  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least,  should 
be  in  Washington  where  his  intelligence  would 
set  to  rights  much  of  the  hodge-podge  that  so 
ludicrously  prevails  iu  the  arrangement  aud 
nomenclature  of  curios  in  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  aud  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  gave  us 
much  valuable  information  and  advice,  and 
commeudeil  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  Win. 
King  Lear,  commonly  called  “King  Lear,” 
who  was  to  be  our  follow  passenger,  aud  w*  o 
had  lived  much  among  the  Alaska  Indians  for 
the  last  17  years. 

Sunday  morning  was  generally  devoted  by 
the  passengers  to  correspondence — to  writing 
a  final  message  to  friends,  as  it  would  he  near¬ 
ly  a  month  before  another  opportunity  would 
occur  to  send  letters  from  a  United  States  post 
offico.  Promptly  at  noon,  the  ship’s  whistle 
blew,  aud  we  moved  out  under  a  semi  cloudy 
sky  across  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuea,  and  en¬ 
tered  at  five  o’clock  the  port  o£  the  pretty 
town  of  Victoria,  the  Capital  of  British 
Columbia.  This  English  town  of  8,000  to  10,- 
000  inhabitants,  pleased  me  much  better  than 
upon  my  first  visit,  last  year,  and  I  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  geuoral  verdict  that  “Victoria  is 
a  pretty  place” — as  if  it  were  an  oasis  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  After  dinner  at  5:30,  we 
went  on  shore  for  a  ramble  along  the  beach, 
aud  I  found  in  a  grassy  cove,  tall  spikes  of 
deep,  rich  blue  larkspur,  quite  like,  for  all  I 
could  see,  the  best  cultivated  variety  of  Del¬ 
phinium  ;  yellow-flowered  moss  on  the  rocks;  a 
small,  dark-blue,  lily-like  flower ;  the  scarlet  gil- 


ia;  purple  cranesbill ;  an  abundance  of  wild  ros¬ 
es;  two  or  three,  to  me,  new  varieties  of  native 
clover,  which  I  also  found  at  Port  Townsend, 
where  I  gathered  masses  of  yellow  abronia  on 
the  beach,  and  the  cliffs  were  beautiful  with  the 
white,  feathery  sprays  of  the  most  beautiful 
spiral  that  I  have  seen,  which  fringes  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound  88  well.  Next  morning 
after  breakfast,  we  walked  up  into  the  town — 
a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  the 
street  hedged  with  wild  roses.  I  found  the 
gowan  growing  in  the  grass  by  the  wayside, 
taller  of  stem  and  less  pink  than  in  Scotland. 
Over  the  paling  and  through  half-opened  gar¬ 
den  gates,  we  had  many  glimnses  of  lovely 
flower  eardeu3, woodbine  in  particular,  bloom¬ 
ing  with  wonderful  profusion.  In  a  mercan¬ 
tile  way,  Victoria  “enjoys”  peculiar  disad¬ 
vantages.  More  American  than  English 
goods  are  sold  by  the  merchants,  and  eon- 
consequently  nearly,  if  not  quite,  everything 
is  hieher  than  in  Seattle,  for  the  Victoria 
people  have  to  pay  duty  not  only  on  American 
goods,  but  upon  English  wares  as  well — the 
latter  tariff  being  imposed  by  the  central 
government  at  Ottawa.  Considerable  dissat 
isfaction  exists  in  British  Columbia  toward 
the  Canadiau  domination,  which  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to 
ratify  the  Chinese  Restriction  Bill  of  B.  C. 
From  what  I  could  gather,  all  corporations 
and  large  employers  of  labor  want  the 
Chinese,  while  the  people  en  tmts.se  do  not. 

At  noon  sharp,  on  Monday,  the  8th.  the 
“Idaho”  steamed  from  Victoria,  moving  east 
into  the  Canal  de  Haro,  then  north  past  the 
lovely  San  Juan  and  Orcas  Islands,  then  east 
again,  then  north  by  northwest,  through 
Active  Pass  into  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  the 
lower  end  of  which  may  be  said  to  be 
marked  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
we  are  in  British  waters,  with  Vancouver  Is¬ 
land  to  the  west.  British  Columbia  to  the 
east,  and  the  course  of  the  steamer,  until 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  was  reached,  north¬ 
west.  through  a  continuous  sea  of  islands, 
through  passes,  channels,  sounds,  narrows, 
straits,  reaches,  etc  ,  etc.  In  these  quiet  wa¬ 
ters  the  ship  moves  with  hardly  a  perceptible 
motion.  The  sun  shines,  the  passengers,  of 
whom  there  were  ahout  50  ftrst-clas3,  are  on 
the  upper  deck,  sitting  under  gav-colored  par¬ 
asols  or  broad  sun  hats.  The  mountain  views 
all  the  late  afternoon  are  superb,  mountains  in 
every  direction,  with  jagged  outlines,  peaks 
with  snow,  range  back  of  range,  rising  direct¬ 
ly  out  of  the  water,  with  softest  tints  of  blue 
in  various  hues — enchanting  as  fairy  land — 
all  the  shores  wooded, the  picturesque  Madroua 
Tree  hanging  over  the  cliffs,  the  snowy  plumes 
of  apirtea  nodding  on  the  rocks,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  farm  house  to  be  noted  on  an  island  or 
on  the  mainland. 

Upon  leaving  Victoria,  the  Alaskau  cruise 
seems  fairly  begun.  There  are  150  souls  on 
board,  and  besides  these  are  three  other  im¬ 
portant  passengers  belonging  to  the  ship — a 
ten  year-old  black  bear,  a  canary  bird  and 
the  captain’s  terrier  dog  “Toots.”  The  bear 
is  very  forbearing  and  endures  a  vast  amount 
of  teasing  with  good  humored  complacency, 
and  stands  upon  bis  hind  feet  to  take  food 
from  the  hands  of  the  passen gel's.  The  laddie 
carries  him  half  his  dessert  at  dinner,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  Portland  cherries,  of  which 
Bruno  is  fond.  At  eight  o’clock  that  evening 
the  steamer  reached  Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  and  lay 
in  port  for  the  night. 


NOTES  FROM  COLORADO. 


The  movement  of  the  gTeat  cattle  com¬ 
panies  of  the  West  to  get  possession  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  Iand3,  either  by  lease 
or  purchase  at  a  nominal  price,  seems  to  meet 
with  but  little  favor  from  the  people  of  anv 
part  of  the  country  outside  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions.  Such  a  scheme,  if  consummated,  would 
practically  exclude  the  poor  man  with  his 
small  flock  or  herd,  uud  the  homesteader  seek¬ 
ing  u  home  for  his  family,  from  all  the  public 
domain.  Such  exclusion,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
the  end  sought  by  this  plau.  as  these  lands  are 
now  used  free  of  cast  by  the  parties  who  are 
seeking  a  permanent  monopoly  of  them.  The 
Government  could  hardly  make  a  more  f..tal 
mistake  than  to  grant  such  a  monopoly. 


From  live  stock  to  fruit  growiug  may  seem 
a  rather  sudden  transition;  but  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  this  region  is  either  stock  or  fruit. 
Nearly  everybody  here  is  interested  in  one  or 
both  of  these  brunches  of  business.  .lust  now 
the  fruit  business  is  looming  up  as  one  of  very 
great,  importance  in  the  near  future.  With  a 
soil  well  adapted  to  all  the  cornmou  fruits  of 
this  latitut-e  and  climate  that,  so  far,  appears 
suitable  for  the  ordinary  hardy  varieties,  we 
think  the  prospect  for  great  success  in  this 
lino  is  quite  fair.  Apples,  pears  and  plums 
are  undoubtedly  successes .  The  cherry  has 
not  yet  been  tried  sufficiently  to  remove 
all  doubt,  but  it  promises  well.  The  peach  is 
unprofitable.  The  present  Winter  has  given 


us  some  points  in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of 
trees,  that  may  well  be  taken  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Last  Spring  a  great  many  fruit  trees 
were  planted  in  this  vicinity,  and  among  them 
a  considerable  number  of  the  new  pears, 
Kieffer  and  Le  Conte.  Early  in  February 
nearly  all  these,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were 
either  dead  or  in  a  greatly  damaged  condi 
tiou ,  It  is  is  true  that  we  are  at  an  altitude 
of  5,400  feet,  yet  we  are  so  environed  by 
mountains  that  the  temperature  seldom  falls 
as  low  here  as  at  points  east  of  us  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  trouble  seems  to  result  from 
the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
cold  weather.  The  sap  seems  to  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  evaporated  as  to  leave  the  tree  no 
power  to  resist  the  evil  effect  of  the  cold. 

The  same  evil  effects  of  the  dry  atmosphere 
of  our  climate  are  seen  in  the  injury  to  some 
of  our  small  fruits,  particularly  the  red  rasp 
berries,  and  more  tender  varieties  of  black¬ 
berries.  These  are  almost  invariably  killed 
by  the  first  severe  freeze  that  comes.  With 
these  exceptions,  small  fruits  are  promising  a 
grand  success  in  this  region.  Strawberries, 
black  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  currants 
succeed  as  well  here  as  I  have  ever  seen  them 
do  anywhere.  While  we  have  much  to 
learn,  yet,  taking  it  altogether,  this  region 
promises  to  be  a  very  desirable  one  for  the 
business  of  fruit  raising.  L.  J.  templix. 

Canon  City,  Fremont  Co.,  Colo. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arkansas. 

Fort  Smith,  Sebastian  County,  August  5. 
—  Corn  and  cotton  first  class.  Wheat  and 
oats  short  crops.  Grass  excellent.  Potatoes 
good.  Peaches  all  rotting  on  the  trees. 

L,  H.  s. 

Canada, 

Chatham,  Ont.,  August  3.  —  Crops  here 
very  good — much  better  than  was  expected, 
both  fruit  and  grain-  Beans  look  remarkably 
well  We  have  had  many  splendid  showers. 
The  farmers  are  starting  to  reap  oats,  and  the 
wheat  and  barley  being  nearly  all  stored 
away,  the  thrashers  are  beginning  their  fa¬ 
miliar  hum.  Self-binding  harvesters  have 
much  facilitated  the  harvesting  of  grain  in 
this  locality.  F.  w.  w. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  August  6. — The 
apple  crop  will  be  light  in  this  part  of  Canada; 
but  1  understand  it  is  a  little  better  west.  The 
peach  crop  is  also  light  here,  excepting  a  few 
early  varieties.  Pears  medium;  plums  ditto; 
grapes  well  loaded.  a.  m,  s. 

Connecticut, 

Naugatuck,  New  Haven  Co  ,  August  8. — 
The  season  has  been  backward,  with  drought 
in  June  and  July.  Early  grass  was  extra 
heavy;  late  grass  very  light;  the  hay  crop 
will  average  more  than  for  four  years  past. 
Rye  was  about  an  average  crop;  where  it  did 
not  winter-kill,  it  was  extra  nice.  Oats  light. 
Corn  promises  well.  Pototoes  promise  a  light 
crop.  Apples,  pears  and  plums  are  abundant 
crops.  H.  n.  w. 

Hrornla. 

Americus,  Sumter  Co.,  Aug.  1. — A  stalk 
of  Johnson  Grass,  which  has  been  cut  once 
before,  measures,  rear  the  ground,  eight  feet 
11  inches.  I  still  think  it  a  poor  thing  for  a 
country  like  this  which  will  grow  other  foods 
much  superior.  German  Millet,  Cat  Tail 
Millet  (which  will  yield  five  times  the  quantity 
of  green  food),  with  pea-vines  for  Summer 
and  Fall,  and  green  oats  aud  rye  for  winter 
use,  leave  no  place  for  anything  so  coarse  as 
this.  Several  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
say  that  it  is  us  great  a  curse  as  Nut  Grass. 
Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  grown  with  or¬ 
dinary  culture  and  very  ordinary  fertiliza¬ 
tion  on  ordinary  land.  I  consider  better  than 
any  I  have  seen;  yet,  1  think  It  later  than 
sultsus,  as  we  wish  to  make  a  crop,  after  wheat 
and  oats  come  off.  The  Black  Champion 
Oats  were  very  flue,  growing  nearly  double 
the  higbt  of  our  Red  Rust  proof,  with  straw 
os  stout  again,  but  the  grain  is  not  so  large, 
aud  they  also  are  too  late  for  us.  I  had  corn 
knee-high,  on  land  from  which  I  had  cut  Red 
Rust  proof,  before  Black  Champiou  could  be 
cut.  The  Rural  ryestooled  out  wonderfully; 
but  wus  ulso  too  late.  The  stalks  were  stout 
aud  the  heads  very  long  and  handsome,  prom¬ 
ising  a  fine  yield;  but  few  heads,  formed  even 
a  small  number  of  grains.  The  Stratagem 
Peas  are  magnificent.  We  have  splendid 
rains  with  promise  of  a  great  corn  crop,  and 
a  full  crop  of  caterpillars  on  cotton.  The 
sweet  potato  yield  will  also  be  immense. 

“greybeard.” 

Illinois. 

Danvers,  McLean  Co ,  August  7.— The 
season  opened  late  and  backward ;  but  taking 
it  all  iu  all,  it  has  beeu  a  very  favorable  one, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rather  dry  spell  the 
last  of  July.  Notwithstanding  the  delay  in 
getting  in  crops,  they  have  come  forward 
rapidly,  so  that  the  hay  and  oat  harvest  was 
here  at  the  usual  time,  in  fact,  the  latter  rip¬ 


ened  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  More  trouble 
than  usual  was  experienced  in  getting  a  stand 
of  com.  Most  farmers  planted  a  second 
time;  and  numbers  of  fields  were  planted  a 
third  time;  yet  now  the  ou’look  is  very  good 
for  a.  good  crop.  Havcropnotas  heavy  as  last 
year,  but  fair,  and  has  been  well  saved.  Oats 
good,  with  a  large  acreage,  so  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  oats  in  the  market  at  this  point, 
hut  verv  little  wheat,  but  its  quality  is  good. 
Of  early  planted  potatoes  the  quality  will  be 
excellent,  but  the  quantity  will  be  below  the 
average  and  the  late  planting  is  likely  to  fall 
considerably  below  an  average  crop.  Small 
fruits  only  medium  crops,  except  raspberries 
which  were  fair  Blackberries  were  far  be¬ 
low  an  average;  the  past  Winter  having 
been  too  severe  for  them.  Even  the  Snyder 
was  badly  injured  in  some  localities.  But  the 
present  season's  growth  of  blackberry  canes 
is  beyond  anything  I  ever  witnessed.  There 
are  no  peaches  at  all,  and  but  very  few  apples. 
Oat  harvest  was  nearly  entirely  finished  last 
week.  Steam  thrashers  are  running  to  their 
utmost  capacity.  We  had  a  fine  shower  on 
Saturday  night  and  a  gentle  shower  Sunday, 
which  revived  things  wonderfully,  and  since 
then  the  weather  has  been  cooler  and  delight¬ 
ful.  General  health  for  the  season  has  been 
excellent.  Business  very  dull  here  at  present, 
but  we  look  for  a  revival  nrettv  soon.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  I  plant¬ 
ed  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Carter’s  Stratagem 
Peas  on  Mav  16,  taldog  special  pains  with 
them.  Only  about  two-thirds  grew;  but  they 
gr«w  well  and  looked  fine;  they  were  extra¬ 
ordinarily  full  of  bloom  and  pods,  but  the 
dry  spell  in  July  hurt  them.  They  failed  to 
fill  out  as  they  would  have  done  had  it  not 
been  for  the  drought.  I  have  gathered  them 
nicely  and  have  quite  a  lot  of  them,  bat  I  fear 
many  of  them  will  not  grow.  I  snrely  think 
them  a  splendid  pea.  I  think  I  planted  them 
too  late  for  the  present  season.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  the  peas  I  received  from  the 
Rural  last  year,  did  finely.  I  let  my  daughter 
have  one  pint  of  each  kind  in  the  Spring.  She 
planted  them  early,  and  I  have  never  seen  as 
fine  a  crop  of  peas  as  what  she  bad.  They 
were  surely  the  best  bearers  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  flavor  was  excellent.  I  tell  you  I 
don’t  want  any  better  pea.  We  have  taken 
special  pains  to  save  seed  for  another  year.  I 
planted  the  Flagolet  Beans  on  May  16.  They 
did  finely  and  seem  to  be  wonderfully  produc¬ 
tive  They  are  ripe  now  but  I  think  the  dry 
weather  hurt  ttatfm  somewhat.  I  have  not 
hulled  them  yet.  I  planted  the  tomatoes  in 
the  hill  Mav  Ifi;  they  look  fine,  but  from  some 
cause  the  vouug  tomatoes  are  rotting  badly 
when  quite  small.  The  tomatoes  I  received 
from  the  Rural  last  year  were  the  finest  I 
ever  saw — I  want  no  better.  Bat  few  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Garden  Treasures  grew;  but  I 
have  three  stalks  of  nice  flowers.  My  Rural 
Hollyhocks  are  fine.  The  Blush  Potato  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  that  I  have  tried  for  a  spring 
potato.  They  are  Hue  until  the  new  crop  is 
ready  for  the  table.  I  speak  from  experience, 
for  we  have  tried  them  the  past  Spring  and 
Summer.  P.  M.  w. 

Iowa. 

Runnels,  Polk  Co.,  Aug  S.— Spring  wheat 
all  harvested,  and  some  thrashing  done;  yield 
10  to  13  bushels  per  acre,  of  fair  quality,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  rain  since  harvest ;  it 
is  falling  short  of  the  estimates  about  one- 
fourth.  and  not  of  as  good  quality  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  Oats  generally  good;  average  cut 
short  by  the  grasshoppers  and  wind  storm  be¬ 
fore  the  harvest  was  completed.  It  has  been 
the  hottest  harvest  since  *63.  A  large  uumber 
of  valuable  horses  died  from  the  excessive 
heat  while  working  on  the  harvesters.  Corn 
is  about  10  days  late  and  bids  fair  for  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Potatoes  look  well,  but  from  some 
uuknown  cause,  they  failed  to  set  as  many 
tubers  as  usual,  and  those  set  are  only  of  med¬ 
ium  size.  Grass  is  above  an  average  crop. 

J.  K  W. 

itlaatmchnuctts. 

North  Adams,  Berkshire  Co  ,  August  6. — 
If  I  had  uot  followed  the  Rural's  system  of 
potato  mulching  and  11  it  tillage  this  season,  I 
would  not  have  hail  half  the  crop  I  have.  As 
the  crop  never  got  one  particle  of  moisture 
from  the  day  of  setting  to  digging  out,  what 
would  the  outcome  have  been  in  high  hills  or 
drills!  The  Rural  Corn  Is  very  promising, 
nearly  one  foot  over  all  other  kinds,  rich  and 
green,  but  I  fear  it  will  require  a  long  season 
to  ripen.  The  Johnson  Grass  did  uot  come  at 
all.  Tomatoes  promising.  Stratagem  Pea 
far  beyond  anything  I  had,  not  excepting  the 
Champiou;  but  late  to  ripen  Flageolet  Bean 
far  inferior  to  any  of  the  wax  or  butter  sorts. 
Flower  seeds  of  not  much  account.  G.  b.  f. 
iHlchlf  an. 

Maplkton,  Graud  Traverse  Co.,  Aug.  5  — 
My  Rural  C.  B.  corn  is  doiug  well;  some  is 
in  silk  and  some  has  not  commenced  to  tassel 
yet.  I  think  it  will  prove  a  better  corn  for 
this  climate  than  any  from  the  R.  N.-Y.  pre- 
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vious  distributions.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
about  average  crops;  corn,  although  back¬ 
ward  early  in  the  season,  is  looking  very  nice 
now.  I  think  that  potatoes  will  be  below  the 
average  on  account  of  the  dry  weather. 
Grass  was  light.  Apples  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Small  fruits  were  splendid, 
particularly  strawberries.  F.  E.  B. 

St.  Olair.  St.  Clair  Co.,  Aug.  8. — Wheat 
and  grass  are  good,  and  we  have  had  good 
weather  to  secure  them,  though  it  is  a  little 
wet  at  present.  Oats  fair— not  so  good  as 
last  year.  Corn  backward,  but  is  doing  well 
now.  Potatoes  promise  well ;  plenty  of  bugs. 
My  Full  zo  Clawson  and  Shumaker  Wheats 
have  done  well  this  year.  I  shall  have  four 
quarts  of  the  Deihl  Mediterraueau  to  sow  this 
Fall.  The  Blush  Potatoes  are  nice,  the  best 
keeping  potatoes  I  ever  saw;  we  used  them 
till  July  25,  and  they  continued  dry  and 
mealy;  they  do  not  wither  like  others. 

W.  A.  T. 

MIbiuioir, 

Vivian,  Waseca  Co.,  Aug.  4. — Harvest  be¬ 
gan  yesterday.  Hot  weather  in  July  has 
caused  the  wheat  to  be  fit  to  cut  about  10  days 
too  soon,  so  the  grain  will  not  oe  so  heavy, 
and  the  yield  will  probably  be  only  75  per 
cent,  of  output  last  year.  Oats  same  as  last 
year.  Corn  better.  s.  K.  I. 

New  Hampshire. 

Henxiker,  Merrimack  Co.,  August  8.— Hay- 
crop  light;  many  farmers  not  getting  half  a 
crop.  Grain  of  all  kinds  up  to  the  average. 
Corn  looks  well  now.  The  Rural  seeds  look 
fair,  except  the  Stratagem  Pea  and  Johnson 
Grass.  Only  the  vines  of  the  pea  are  growing, 
and  none  of  the  grass  has  made  its  appearance. 

s.  C.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Montague.  Sussex  Co. ,  August  fi  — W e  have 
had  extremely  dry  weather  here  the  past 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  early  potatoes— our 
main  crop— are  not  much  larger  tbau  marbles. 
For  experiment,  I  planted  some  Early  Maine 
Potatoes  according  to  the  Rural  trench 
system,  aud  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  them  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  and 
there  were  only  one  or  two  small  ones. 
Although  the  planting  requires  some  extra 
labor,  1  think  the  increased  yield  more  than 
compensates  for  it,  especially  in  a  family 
garden.  J.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Aug.  4. — The 
season  thus  far  has  been  quite  favorable  for 
nearly  all  farm  crops,  although  uearly  three 
weeks  late  In  the  Spring.  Farmers  are  nearly 
all  through  haying  and  the  grass  crop  was 
very  good.  We  have  had  fine  corn  weather 
for  a  few  weeks  past.  Oats  and  barley  are 
coming  on  well.  Apples  not  over-abundant. 
Cherries  a  complete  failure.  The  way  of  the 
farmer  has  been  harder  than  usual  this  season 
on  account  of  the  low  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese.  M.  L.  D. 

Meacham  Lake,  Franklin  Co.,  August  3. — 
When  1  came  here  in  1672,  there  was  no 
clearing,  and  having,  as  1  supposed,  no  taste 
for  farming,  1  made  little  effort  towards  mak¬ 
ing  a  farm ;  but  1  was  obliged  to  become  a 
a  farmer,  and  soon  found  I  had  quite  a  taste 
for  the  business,  aud  the  more  I  do, 
the  more  1  wish  to  try  the  methods  of  other 
farmers,  and  to  improve  on  them,  if  possible. 
As  1  look  over  my  fields  of  bay  and  grain,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  for 
full  barns  and  well  fed  stock  next  Winter.  I 
am  under  great  obligation  to  the  Rural  for 
many  ideas  which  could  hardly  have  been 
suggested  in  any  other  way ;  al60  for  new 
varieties  of  garden  seeds.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Pea  is  worth  more  to  me  than  the 
year’s  subscription  to  the  paper.  I  had  a  pint 
of  seed  which  gave  us  our  first  green  peas.  I 
keep  a  iarge  flock  of  hens  aud  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  them,  and  pay  a  bounty  on  hawks 
aud  save  my  chickens.  I  have  quite  a  stock 
of  Devon  cattle— the  only  pure  bloods  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  My  bull— "King  of  the 
Dairy”  four  years  old — we  work  with  collar 
and  harness,  and  find  him  very  bandy, 

A.  R.  F. 

Port  Henry,  Essc-x  Co.,  August  7.— The 
weather  is  fine;  plenty  of  rain,  aud  crops  are 
looking  good.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  the  best 
for  several  years.  Oats,  corn  and  potatoes 
promise  to  be  big  crops;  but  grass  was  rather 
light.  '  H.  s.  n. 

Bharon  Centre,  Schoharie  Co.,  Aug.  0.— 
We  are  being  floodtd  with  rain.  Judp  was 
very  dry,  and  we  began  to  dispair  of  any  bay 
crop,  but  on  the  28th  we  bad  the  worst  rain 
I  have  ever  known,  and  it  has  continued  wet 
ever  since,  so  much  so  that  I  think  one-half 
of  the  hay  is  still  out.  Earl}'  grass  was  very 
light,  but  large  clover  and  Timothy  have  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully.  In  looking  over  my 
diary,  I  find  it  rained  10  days  is  July  and  it 
has  rained  four  days  in  this  month,  aud  hard 
every  day.  The  ground  is  so  wet  it  can’t  be 
worked,  and  of  course  we  can’t  take  a  full 


load  of  hay  off  the  field.  Oats  will  be  a  large 
crop.  Corn  is  two  weeks  late,  but  of  good 
color;  but  unless  the  Fall  is  favorable  we 
can’t  look  for  a  good  crop.  s.  s . 

Ohio. 

Alliance,  Stark  Co.,  August  7.— Harvest¬ 
ing  completed,  except  oats.  Wheat  not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Almost  all  the  Timothy 
hay  crop  very  heavy.  Oats  very  large,  but 
the  grasshoppers  are  cutting  them  very  badly; 
some  fields  were  cut  very  green  in  order  to 
save  them.  Corn  a  good  stand,  but  some  of 
it  very  late.  Borne  few  pieces  are  in  the  silk: 
but  most,  of  it  has  not  tasseled  yet.  Potato 
prospect  good.  Borne  apples;  some  trees  very 
full;  others  bear  none.  Plums  an  average. 
Pears  aud  grapes  good  ;  grapes  aie  rotting 
badly.  I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Rural, 
but  it  has  been  worth  dollars  to  me.  I  don’t 
see  how  I  ever  got  along  without  it  so  long. 
We  look  forward  each  week  with  pleasure  for 
its  arrival.  I  planted  the  J ohnsou  Grass  in 
drills  early  in  May.  but  not  one  blade  came 
up.  Neither  did  the  peas  in  one  package. 
The  others  are  immense;  all  saved  for  seed. 
The  Rural  coru  is  looking  splendid;  some  in 
ears  ;  some  just  tasseling  ;  some  very  small 
stalks  and  some  very  tall.  I  planted  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  of  the  White  Star  Potato  on 
the  trench  plan,  and  they  promise  au  increas¬ 
ed  crop.  I  think  this  will  revolutionize  the 
old  system  of  hilling  up  in  this  section.  I  have 
Also  tried  the  Rural’s  system  of  flat  culture 
on  corn,  and  1  have  a  piece  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  beans  and  tomatoes 
are  doing  splendidly,  though  not  ripe  yet. 
I  feel  as  if  every  farmer  in  this  section  should 
subscribe  for  the  Rural.  a.  g.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  August  7.— We  are  now 
through  with  our  hay  and  winter  grain  har¬ 
vest.  Wheat  and  rye  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  but  short  in  quantity.  The  hard  Winter 
and  dry  Summer  have  shortened  the  yield 
very  much.  We  have  to  complain  of  the 
poor  prospects  for  coru  and  potatoes  also.  A 
drought  of  six  weeks  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  growth  of  summer  crops,  has 
done  away  with  all  the  profits  at  least.  The 
welcome  rain  of  last  Monday  will  help  us 
somewhat,  but  early  potatoes  are  past  help. 
The  thermometer  has  ranged  through  the 
last  half  of  July,  in  the  daytime,  up  to  90°  as 
au  average,  and  much  of  the  time  at  95s>.  The 
Rural  corn  I  received  in  1884  has  stood  the 
drought  better  thau  auy  corn  1  have,  aud  I 
planted  some  eight  or  ten  varieties.  The 
Rural  is  now  all  in  the  silk  and  looks  fine, 
while  the  common  field  varieties  are  away 
behind.  The  Johnson  Grass  seed  did  not  come 
up;  though  I  hoed  it  in  very  carefully,  not  a 
stalk  of  it  is  visible.  p.  w.  c. 

Texas* 

Helena,  Barnes  Co.,  August  4. — Crops  are 
very  good  this  year.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the 
principal  products,  small  grain  being  not 
much  raised,  but  I  think  that  would  do  well. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  finely.  We  raise 
no  kind  of  cultivated  truit  yet,  except  peaches. 

o.  w. 

Washington  Territory. 

Oscar,  San  Juau  Co.— I  value  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  above  all  other  papers,  though 
I  take  six  others  regularly.  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
letters  come  the  nearest  to  being  correct  of  all 
I  have  seen  describing  this  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  though  1  have  read  scores  and 
probably  hundreds  of  accounts  of  both.  But 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  person,  no 
matter  how  smart  or  honest  an  investigator 
he  or  she  may  be,  to  describe  any  of  these 
Western  countries  as  they  are,  by  traveling 
through  them  and  depending  for  information 
on  the  inhabitants.  A  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  is  certain  to  be  surrounded  by  interested 
parties,  and  in  the  West  the  most  honest  will 
give  misleading  information  without  intend¬ 
ing  to  lie.  This  country  is  good  enough 
without  exaggeratiug  its  ailvantages.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw  for  a  poor  man 
who  is  willing  to  work,  and  1  have  seen  all 
parts  that  have  been  most  praised.  It  is  15 
years  since  I  left  my  native  State,  New  York, 
and  during  the  intervening  time  I  have  been 
over  and  through  27  of  the  Btutes  aud  Terri¬ 
tories  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  aud 
from  and  including  Canada  to  Mexico,  so  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  what  a  good 
country  should  be.  Wheat  and  oats  have 
a  slightly  increased  area;  three-fourths 
of  a  crop.  Potatoes  about  usual  area; 
two- thirds  of  a  crop.  Peas,  increased  area; 
average  crop.  Corn  aud  rye  uot  grown  as 
crops,  and  very  little  barley.  Root  crops 
average  area;  fair  crops.  Grass  about  as 
usual.  Gardei  crops  not  up  to  average — too 
dry.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  peaches, 
cherries,  and  all  sorts  of  berries  full  crops. 
No  special  crops,  except  hops;  they  look  well. 

B.  t. 

Wisconsin. 

Rkwey,  Iowa  Co.,  Aug.  6.— The  weather 
has  been  very  wet  for  the  season.  Wheat  uot 


much  raised,  but  good.  Oats  and  corn  are  our 
main  crops.  Oats  look  well.  Corn  looks  ex¬ 
tra  fine.  We  are  raising  tobacco  for  the  first 
time;  it  looks  fine.  Quite  a  lot  of  peas  are 
raised  for  early  feed  for  hogs.  R.  R.  h. 

Wyoming. 

Cheyenne,  Laramie  Co.,  August  6. — I  send 
you  by  mail  to-day  a  couple  of  pods  of  the 
Carter  Stratagem  Pea,  which  I  raised  from 
the  seed  sent  by  the  Rural.  I  have  about  30 
bushes  of  these  peas  aud  about  the  same 
quantity  of  the  Prince  of  W  ales.  The  latter 
are  not  as  large  as  the  Carter,  but  yield  more 
pods  per  bush.  The  Rural  Corn  is  doing 
nicely.  K.  K. 

(Remarks. — The  pods  of  the  Stratagem 
were  received,  and  after  lookiug  at  them,  we 
con  Id  believe  almost  anything  of  Wyoming  as 
a  pea-producing  country.  These  pods  were  re¬ 
markable;  one  contained  nine  and  the  other 
10  splendid  peas,  all  as  nearly  alike  “as  the  peas 
in  a  pod.” — Eds.] 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

KEEPING  EGGS. 

.7.  E.  B.,  Kasson,  Minn. — What  is  the  best 
method  of  keeping  eggs  fresh?  2.  What  is 
the  character  of  Sheridan’s  Condition  Pow¬ 
der? 

Ans  — 1.  There  are  several  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving  eggs  that  work  moderately  well  for 
family  use;  but  none  that  preserves  them  so 
that  they  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time  after 
they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pickle,  A 
good  one  is  as  follows:  Take  a  stone  crock  or 
jar,  and  put  au  inch  of  salt  in  the  bottom ; 
fill  it  full  of  eggs  known  to  be  fresh,  small 
end  down,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible. 
Over  the  top  of  the  eggs  place  a  board  or 
plate,  on  which  lay  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep 
the  eggs  firmly  ou  the  bottom  when  the  pickle 
is  added.  Blake  four  pounds  of  lime  in  six 
gallons  of  water,  and  add  to  it  two  quarts  of 
salt,  stirring  all  thoroughly  together.  When 
it  is  settled  so  that  the  water  is  clear,  it  can 
be  poured  or  dipped  over  the  eggs  till  the  jar 
is  full,  aud  it  should  be  kept  full  aud  in  a  cool 
place,  and  no  eggs  must  be  allowed  to  be 
broken,  as  one  broken  egg  would  spoil  the 
whole.  Eggs  will  keep  very  well  if  coated 
with  lard  or  tallow  wheu  fresh  and  new. 
Last  year,  at  the  Poultry  Show  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  dozen  of  preserved  eggs,  the  test  lasting 
two  moaths.  Those  that  gained  the  first  prize 
had  been  packed  simply  in  common  salt.  They 
had  not  lost  sensibly  by  evaporation,  had  good, 
consistent  albumen,  aud  were  of  the  best 
flavor  when  boiled.  Those  that  won  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  were  but  slightly  inferior,  and  had 
the  contest  been  for  a  longer  time,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  they  would  have  won  first 
prize.  The  process  for  preserving  them  was  as 
follows:  Melt  two  parts  of  white  wax  to  two 
parts  of  spermaceti;  boll  and  mix  thoroughly; 
or  two  parts  clarified  suet  to  one  part  of  wax 
and  two  of  spermaceti.  Take  new-laid  eggs; 
rub  them  with  antiseptic  salt  or  fine  rice 
starch.  Wrap  each  egg  iu  Hue  tissue  paper, 
putting  the  broad  end  downwards;  screw  the 
paper  tightly  at  top,  leaving  an  inch  to  hold 
it  by.  Dip  each  egg  rapidly  iuto  the  fat  heat¬ 
ed  to  100  degrees.  Withdraw  and  allow  to 
cool.  Back,  broad  end  down,  iu  dry,  white 
sand,  or  sawdust.  3  Good. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  WHEAT. 

J.  IF.  IF.,  South  Cameron,  N,  I'. — 1.  What 
is  the  best  fertilizer  for  wheat?  2.  How  many 
pounds  should  be  applied  per  acre?  3.  What 
will  it  cost?  4.  Where  eau  I  get  It? 

Anh.— 1.  The  best  fertilizer  (commercial) 
for  wheat  is  one  that  c  utaius  phosphoric 
acid,  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  exact  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  ingredients  to  be  used  would  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  particular  soil  and  the 
fact  whether  any,  and  if  so.  how  much,  barn¬ 
yard  manure  was  to  be  used.  The  ordinary 
high  grade  phosphates  contain  (or  should  con¬ 
tain)  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  two  to  four  per 
cent,  of  actuul  potush.  If  the  soil  was  very 
light  aud  sandy,  this  fertilizer  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  it  contained  two  or  three  per  cent,  more 
ammonia  and  the  same  of  potash.  2.  This 
question  can  be  only  approximately  answered 
except  by  actual  experiment,  lasting  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  ou  the  same  farm.  The  usual  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  use  from  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 


3.  It  will  probably  cost,  in  Western  New 
’Sork,  from  $38  to  $45  per  ton,  the  price  de¬ 
pending  of  course  ou  the  amount  of  the  above 
ingredients  which  it  contains.  4.  There  are 
plenty  of  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  various 
brands.  See  advertising  columns  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral. 

keeping  sweet  potatoes. 

F.  R.  II.,  Hamilton,  Mo. — What  is  the  best 
way  of  keeping  sweet  potatoes? 

Ans. — There  are  many  ways  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  object,  none  of  which  may  be  the 
best.  Careful  handling,  dry  surroundings, 
and  a  temperature  never  below  50  degrees  are 
three  requisites  to  success.  A  cellar  may  be  a 
good  one  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  yet  be 
too  damp  or  too  cool  for  keeping  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  We  have  seen  them  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  the  secoud  Spring  m  a  dry  cellar, 
piled  on  newspapers  spread  on  the  floor,  the 
potatoes  being  sprinkled  with  lime,  so  that 
every  one  was  slightly  dusted,  the  whole  beiug 
covered  with  papers  with  au  old  carpet  over 
all,  as  they  needed  more  protection.  The 
more  common  practice  at  the  Bouth  is  to 
build  a  small  log  cabin  about  five  feet  high, 
well  daubed  outside  and  inside.  Cover  it  with 
anything  that  will  hold  clay,  from  six  inches 
to  one  foot  in  depth,  and  over  all  have  a  good 
roof  projecting  sufficiently  to  keep  all  dry. 
The  potatoes  are  stored  iu  large  bins  around 
the  walls,  the  temperature  being  kept  up  by 
burning  charcoal  when  necessary.  Racking 
in  perfectly  dry  saud  or  fine  material  of  any 
kind  will  keep  them  well. 

TREATMENT  OF  “GUMBO”  LAND. 

F.  O  C.,  Washington,  Kansas. — 1.  What 
effect  will  under-draining  have  ou  “gumbo 
laud”  (hard-pan  laud)  such  as  is  found  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  2.  Where  no  outlet  could  be  obtained  ou 
oue  side  of  a  slight  elevation,  would  au  uuder- 
drain  act  like  a  syphon  where  the  rise  was 
not  over  four  feet? 

Ans.  L— Under-draiuing  takes  the  surplus 
water  out  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
drains  are  laid,  aud  thus  permits  the  frost  to 
enter  deeper,  and  there  is  no  influence  so  po¬ 
tent  in  breaking  up  a  close,  impervious  soil  or 
hard-pan  as  this.  We  should  think  that  by 
under-draining  and  then  using  a  sub-soil  lifter 
(not  a  turning  plow)  to  gradually  break  up 
and  mellow  the  hard-pan,  the  soil  could  be 
much  benefited.  2.  The  oulv  way  to  get  the 
water  over,  is  to  “take  it  through.”  A 
syphou,  to  act,  must  be  air-tight  aud  then  kept 
constantly  full,  a  very  little  air  in  the  pipe 
would  break  the  flow.  It  would  not  be  very 
expensive  to  cut  a  main  ditch  through  the 
knoll  and  then  drain  the  whole  of  that  side  of 
the  field  into  this. 

SECOND  SWARM. 

G.  J.  K.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — One  of  my  hives 
sent  out  a  second  swarm;  they  were  out  about 
30  miuutes  aud  returned  to  the  parent  stock 
The  next  morning,  about  10  o’clock,  they 
went  out  again.  I  put  them  iu  a  cool, 
clean,  sweet  hive,  where  they  remained  but  a 
short  time,  aud  then  returned  to  the  branch 
from  which  I  had  taken  them.  I  then  rubbed 
the  hive  well  with  apple  leaves  and  put  them 
buck  again ;  they  appeared  contented.  I  left 
them  about  five  miuutes  and  returned  to  find 
the  hive  entirely  vacated,  aud  the  swarm  no 
where  to  be  found;  what  was  the  trouble? 

Ans. — It  is  probable  that  the  queen  was  un¬ 
able,  for  some  rea  on ,  to  fly  and  join  the 
swarm.  The  bees,  discovering  her  absence, 
returned  to  the  hive.  Imperfect  wings  or 
other  natural  causes  may  prevent  the  queen 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  othera.  Of  course, 
the  bees  will  never  be  satisfied  without  her; 
after-swarms  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
“pinching”  blackberry  canes,  etc. 

IF.  It.,  Denver,  III. — 1.  The  cuues  of  my 
blackberries  have  mudu  a  growth  of  six  or 
more  feet.  Should  they  be  uow  out  back  ? 
2.  Is  the  Flageolet  Beau  designed  for  a  win¬ 
ter  beau,  or  is  it  to  be  used  w  hen  green  '? 

Ans. — 1.  They  should  have  been  “pinched;” 
that  i,-,  just  the  top  should  have  been  nipped 
out,  when  they  wore  2j^'  or  three  feet  high;  but 
they  should  not  now  be  cut  back  until  Spring. 
If  they  hud  been  pinched  at  the  proper  time, 
they  would  have  branched  out  aud  borne  more 
fruit  next  year  than  they  uow  can.  2.  They 
can  be  used  for  either  purpose.  They  are  a 
little  hard  to  shell  wbeu  green,  but,  wheu 
shelled  and  cooked,  the  quality  will  compeu- 
sate  for  the  work. 

DESTROYING  THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

T.  IF.  G.,  Bohemia,  Mo. — Is  there  no  wav  to 
sow  Winter  wheat  so  as  to  prevent  the  attack 
of  the  Hessian  fly? 

Ans.— The  Hessian  fly  does  serious  damage 
only  to  wheat  sown  quite  early.  We  think 
thut  by  makiug  the  lands  as  rich  us  practic¬ 
able,  putting  it  iu  the  best  tilth  and  sowing 
late  so  that  the  wheat  will  not  make  much 
top  until  after  the  adveut  of  frosty  nights,  but 
little  damage  will  be  done.  Millions  of  the 
iusects  may  be  trapped  and  destroyed  by  sow¬ 
ing  ground  designed  for  some  spring  crop  next 
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year  to  wheat  very  early,  so  as  to  get  a  larger 
growth;  this  will  attract  most  of  the  flies, 
and  they  will  fill  it  with  insecte,  and  if  the 
growth  be  plowed  well  down  after  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  frosty  nights,  the  inhabiting  insects 
will  be  buried  and  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
insects  in  the  pupa  state  would  be  killed  were 
the  wheat  stubble  burned  as  soon  as  the  wheat 
is  harvested,  but  it  is  too  late  for  that  now 
this  year. 

CONVERTING  CIDER  INTO  VINEGAR. 

W.  L.  T.,  Farmnrsville,  La. — I  have  a 
large  lot  of  apple  cider  which  I  wish  to  con¬ 
vert  into  vinegar  in  the  quickest  and  best 
way;  bow  cau  I  do  it? 

Ans.— Cider  is  converted  into  vinegar 
through  the  action  of  the  air;  the  oxygen 
unites  with  the  sugar,  converting  it  into  acid, 
and  this  action  is  hastened  by  heat.  A  very 
good  way  is  to  place  the  barrels  in  a  warm 
room  or  in  the  sun,  with  the  bung  out  and  the 
hole  covered  with  mosquito  netting,  to  keep 
the  flies  out.  If  the  cider  is  allowed  to  drip 
slowly  from  the  faucet  into  any  eonveuieut 
vessel,  droppiug  a  foot  or  two  through  the 
air,  and  is  then  poured  back  from  the  vessel 
into  the  barrels,  the  conversion  will  be  greatly 
hastened.  It  can  be  changed  much  more 
rapidly  by  beiug  allowed  to  run  slowly 
through  “generators” — tall  tubs  filled  with 
corn  cobs  or  beech -woo  1  shavings. 

COUGH  IN  SHEEP. 

G  A.  B.,  Groton  City,  -V.  Y. — 1.  Some  of 
my  sheep  have  a  bad  cough:  They  “run" 
some  at  the  nose,  but  do  not  raise  anything  so 
far  as  I  can  discover;  what  ails  them  and 
what  can  I  do  to  stop  the  cough,  and  what  to 
stop  their  running  at  the  nose? 

Ans.  1. — The  sheep  probably  took  cold  when 
shorn,  and  they  have  not  as  yet  got  over  it 
and  it  may  even  have  developed  into  catarrh. 
Procure  some  oil  meal  and  having  placed 
troughs  in  the  postures,  feed  a  little  each  day, 
but  first  catch  the  sheep  and  smear  their  noses 
and  all  about  their  mouths  with  plenty  of 
pine  tar  so  as  to  induce  them  to  eat  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  by  licking  it  off.  We  think 
this  will  be  found  sufficient,  but  see  to  it  that 
they  are  not  chased  or  driven  rapidly,  as  by 
such  means  they  may  take  more  cold.  If  they 
do  not  get  better  soon,  write  again. 

MOLD  ON  CLOVER. 

F.  E.  L.t  Plain  City,  Ohio.— I  put  three  or 
four  tons  of  thoroughly  cured  clover  hay  into 
a  mow  12X25  feet,  in  the  west  end  of  a  barn  85 
feet  long,  uuder  the  stable,  in  the  east  end  of 
which  is  a  large  amount  of  manure,  which  has 
been  troddeu  through  the  floor  cracks;  in  three 
week3  ir  became  white  with  mold;1  did  the 
heat  from  the  manure  cause  it,  or  what  did? 

Ans. — If  the  manure  was  fresh  and  very 
wet,  it  might  throw  off  moisture  enough,  in  a 
very  rapid  fermeutation,  to  affect  the  hay  if 
the  barn  was  very  tight;  but  we  hardly  thiuk 
that  was  what  caused  the  trouble.  We  should 
sooner  think  the  hay  was  not  as  dry  as  j'ou 
thought;  the  leaves  may  have  been  very  dry, 
and  the  stalks  nearly  green.  We  have  seen 
such  instances. 

ABOUT  HUNGARIAN  GRASS. 

Ithaca,  Mich. — 1.  When  should  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass  be  cut  for  hay  t  2.  Will  its  use 
for  feed  be  injurious  to  any  stock.  8.  Would 
the  straw  be  good  feed  if  allowed  to  ripen  its 
seed? 

Anh. — 1.  It  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  first 
heads  are  going  out  of  bloom,  if  pretty  even. 
2.  It  makes  a  rich  forage,  and  if  fed  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities,  no  ill  effects  need  be 
feared.  8.  Very  good,  but  not  nearly  as  good 
as  if  cut  in  proper  season. 


Miscellaneous. 


H.  T.  0.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.—\.  Who  has 
plants  of  the  Jewell  Strawberry  for  sale?  2. 
Has  the  Cornelia  Strawberry  auy  superior 
points  over  Manchester?  3.  What  is  known 
about  the  Garretsou  Strawberry  ?  4.  Is  there 
such  a  grain  as  spring  rye;  and,  if  so,  would 
jt  succeed  here! 

Ans. — 1.  P.  M.  Augur  &  Son,  of  Middle- 
field,  Conn.,  will  have  the  plauts  for  sale.  8. 
It  has  ueurly  “perfect”  flowers,  and  is  later 
than  the  Manchester.  This  is  about  the 
story.  3.  Nothing.  4.  Yes  ;  the  Diumoud 
Wheat,  Wheat  of  Ta  s,  Nevada  Rye  is  sold 
as  a  spring  rye.  Write  to  J.  J  H.  Gregory, 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.  The  Canada  seedsmeu 
sell  spring  rye.  We  have  uever  used  it. 

P.  B.,  Le  Mars,  la. — What  about  the  hardi¬ 
ness,  productiveness,  and  growth  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  Jr.  Blaekerry?  Is  the  Raucocns  hardy? 

Ans — The  Wilson  Jr.  is  fruiting  this  sea¬ 
son  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  the  first  time. 
We  cau  not  speak  of  its  hardiness,  except  to 
say  that  it  was  killed  back  the  past  Winter 
about  the  same  as  Ivittatinny.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  blackberry  we  have. 
In  shape  it  is  more  oblong  ami  less  pointed 
than  the  KitiaUnuy.  The  drupes  aud  the  seeds 
ure  larger,  but  the  quality  is  not  so  good  The 


Rancocas  has  thus  far  proven  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

W.  H.  IV.,  Clyde ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  quantity 
of  albuminoids  does  a  ton  of  oats  contain ;  and 
how  much  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
add  has  it?  8.  Wfio  at  Rochester  or  else¬ 
where  in  Western  New  York  has  cotton  seed 
meal,  of  whom  could  I  get  a  quantity  ? 

Ans.— 1  A  ton  of  oats  contains  about  225 
pounds  of  albumiDoids;  about  100  pounds  of 
fat  or  oil,  and  1,200  pounds  of  carbohydrates; 
but  as  this  analysis  is  according  to  Wolff’s 
tables,  the  quantities  are  probably  consider¬ 
able  too  high  for  American  oats.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  38  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  potash 
aud  11  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  2.  Any 
large  feed  store  ought  to  procure  it  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

A.  M.,  Halcottsmlle,  1 V.  Y. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  any  information  regarding  cranberry 
growing  ?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  vines  for 
Spring  planting  ? 

Ans. — 1  The  subject  has  beeu  fully  explain¬ 
ed  at  least  once  a  year  in  the  Rural.  Cran¬ 
berry  Culture,  by  White,  $1.25,  and  Eastwood 
on  the  Cranberry.  75c..  give  full  information 
on  the  matter.  Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist, 
$1  50,  also  treats  fully  of  cranberry  culture  as 
well  as  of  that  of  other  small  fruits.  Any  of 
the  works  can  be  obtained  of  Hiram  Sibley  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  2.  From  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  <?.,  Courtney,  Pa. — Last  Fall  I  applied 
a  ton  of  superphospate  on  nine  acres  of  wheat. 
It  was  manufactured  by  a  Maryland  concern, 
and  cost  $30.  The  return  in  wheat  was  very 
poor,  aud  I  got  a  poor  catch  of  grass.  I  am 
plowing  the  same  field  again  for  wheat,  will 
the  superphosphate  be  of  any  use  for  the  next 
crop — field  a  loose  clay. 

Ans. — The  phosphate  may  have  been  worth 
the  money  paid  for  it,  or  not.  It  was  a  light 
dressing  in  either  case,  aud  you  will  probably 
see  little  benefit  another  season.  Phosphoric 
acid  remains  in  the  soil  until  taken  np  by 
plants. 

E.  W.  H.,  Hackett,  Dak.— 1.  Would  Alfalfa 
sown  this  Fall,  make  pasture  for  hogs  next 
Spring  How  much  should  be  sown  per 
acre? 

Ans  —  1.  It  would,  if  it  was  covered 
with  sufficient  snow  through  the  Winter  to 
protect  the  young  plants.  Of  course,  it  does 
much  better  sown  in  the  Spring.  2.  From  10 
to  15  pouuds.  The  poorer  the  land,  the  less 
seed  will  be  required,  as  you  wish  it  for  hay 
or  pasture,  not  seed  growiug. 

A  6'.  C.,  Fort  Covington,  N  V. — 1.  Is  there 
an  earlier  strawberry  than  the  old  Iron-clad, 
and  if  so,  who  sells  it?  2.  Who  has  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  I  wish  to  purchase  a  ram? 

Ans. — The  Crescent;  for  sale  by  all  uursery- 
ineu,  we  think.  2.  We  wish  the  breeders  of 
this  valuable  sheep  would  favor  us  with  their 
addresses,  as  we  have  so  many  inquiries  as  to 
w  here  the  sheep  can  be  bad. 

T.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — 1.  Of  whom 
cau  I  obtain  the  Jewell  Strawberry?  2.  Of 
whom  can  I  get  the  Victoria  Grape,  propa¬ 
gated  from  the  plants  on  the  Rural  Grounds? 

Ans. — 1  From  P.  M.  Augur,  the  origiua- 
tor,  or  of  us  as  a  premium  ou  new  subscribers. 
2.  No  one  has  propagated  it  from  our  vines. 

J.  P.  H.,  Millboro  Springs,  Va.,  sends  sample 
of  grass  called  Corn  Grass  there,  and  asks  its 
botanical  name  and  where  seeds  can  be  got. 

Ans. — This  is  Panieuui  claudestinum,  or 
Hidden  Panic  Grass.  We  have  watched  it  for 
many  years  and  do  not  thiuk  it  would  thrive 
ou  dry  uplands.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it.  The 
seed  is  not  offered  for  sale. 

C.  M.  G.,  Sunbright,  Tenu.,  sends  sped 
mens  of  apple  and  asks  the  name. 

A  nr. — Judging  from  the  apple  alone,  we 
pronounce  it  Early  Strawberry;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  J uniting  of  Manning;  a  very  good 
early  apple  for  home  use,  but  a  little  too  ten¬ 
der  for  shipping  far. 

J.  Y.  Columbus,  Ibis.,  sends  specimens 
of  two  plants  for  name. 

Anh. — The  flowering  specimen  is  Robinia 
hispida,  or  Rose  acacia.  The  other  is  a 
euouymus,  but  we  cauuot  give  the  specific 
name  without  a  flower. 

E.  jV.  //..  Lamberton,  Minn.—' The  plant 
marked  No.  1.  is  Tritioum  repens:  Couch, 
Quack,  Twich,  or  Quitch  Grass  are  its  local 
names, and  by  whichever  kuowo.it  is  a  bad  pest 
iu  any  cultivated  field  It  spreads  mostly  by  di¬ 
visions  of  the  root-stocks.  No.  2  is  Dactylis 
glomerata.  Orchard  Grass,  one  of  the  earliest 
grasses  in  cultivation,  and  when  eaten  close  it 
makes  good  pasture. 

F.  C.,  Belden,  A".  1*. — The  plant  seut  is  Tba- 
lictrum  Cornuti — Meadow  Rue.  It  belongs  to 
the  Crowfoot  family. 

DISCUSSION. 


WINE  OR  GRAPE  JUICE  ? 

J.  A.  M.,  Sixteen  Milk  Stand,  Ohio.— Iu 
the  Rural  of  August  8th,  iu  answer  to  O.  T. 
S’s  inquiry  for  a  formula  for  making  "unfer¬ 


mented  wine,"  you  take  the  position  that  unfer¬ 
mented  wine  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  the 
fresh,  unfermented  grape  juice  “is  not  urine.” 

I  am  inclined  to  dispute  the  soundness  of  this 
answer,  and  I  also  will  show  the  reasons  for 
my  opinion;  aud  I  do  this  the  more  freely 
since  in  these  days  any  discussion  touching 
the  temperance  question  will  not  be  harping 
on  a  dead  issue. 

That  the  appellation  is  correct,  and  that  the 
fiesh  grape  juice  is  wine,  I  would  argue  from 
the  following: 

1.  Established  usage  justifies  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  designation  “unfermented  wine,” 
though  some  of  the  dictionaries  may  be  against 
it.  Practically,  the  terms  fermented  and  un¬ 
fermented-  wine  are  as  current  as  fermented 
and  unfermented  cider.  And  iu  common 
usage  the  term  cider  is  not  more  inclusive  of 
both  sweet  and  alcoholic  juice  of  apples  than 
wine  is  of  these  same  kinds  of  juice  of  the 
grape.  No  one  thinks  of  sayiug  that  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  apple  is  not  eider. 

2.  The  use  of  the  differentiating  terms  “fer¬ 
mented”  and  “unfermented”  is  correct  as  based 
on  a  philosophic  fact — a  chemical  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  substance  or  product  of  the 
vine.  There  are  certain  laws  that  operate 
after  death  in  the  incipient  stages  of  decom¬ 
position,  called,  iu  this  case,  “vinous  fermen¬ 
tation,”  that  produce  a  very  different  quality 
in  this  liquil  product  of  the  grape.  It  is  form¬ 
ed  from  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  the 
liquor  has  passed  into  an  alcoholic  state ;  so 
that  when  we  wish  to  speak,  in  explicit  terms, 
of  the  kind  or  quality  of  liquor  in  question, 
common  usage,  in  agreement  with  the  philo¬ 
sophic  fact  mentioned,  justifies  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  terms  fermented  aud  unfermented 
wine. 

3.  This  common  usage  is  correct  language 
as  justified  not  only  by  the  philosophic  fact  of 
this  product  of  the  vine  being  found  in  common 
use  in  these  two  very  different  states,  but 
from  the  analogy  of  the  English  with  the 
Greek  aud  Hebrew  on  this  subject.  The 
Greeks  had  but  the  one  general  term,  oinos, 
to  represent  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  both  of 
these  conditions.  The  fresh  grape  juice  was 
oinos,  and  the  same  liquid,  after  it  had  fer¬ 
mented  and  become  alcoholic,  was  oinos.  So 
great  a  Greek  scholar  as  Dr  of.  Taylor  Lewis 
held  that  the  Greek  term  oinos  meant  grape 
juice  in  any  stage,  from  its  first  extraction 
from  the  grape  to  its  most  advanced  condi¬ 
tion.  Hence,  this  word  in  the  New  Testament 
is  constantly  translated  wine ,  and  we  are  left 
to  judge  from  the  connection  and  by  other 
laws  of  correct  interpretation  which  kind  of 
wine  is  to  be  understood.  When  it  is  said 
Christ  made  wine  at  Cana,  we  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  believe  it  was  intoxicating  wine; 
and  when  Paul  recommended  to  Timothy  the 
taking  of  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach’s  sake, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  understand  the  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice,  which  you  say  is  “a  very 
wholesome  drink  or  medicine." 

I  believe  the  historical  proof  to  be  abundant 
that  unfermented  wine  was  known,  used  and 
highly  esteemed  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  was  a  very  common,  nourishing  and  re¬ 
freshing  drink  in  Bible  times,  and  was  called 
wine.  I  also  think  that  the  ancients  possessed 
the  art  of  preserving  it,  in  different  ways, from 
fermentation.  The  proof  to  me  is  very  clear 
that  there  are  two  kiuds  of  wine  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament— wines  possessing  very 
different  qualities,  whose  use  was  followed  by 
very  different  effects.  Wine,  the  ouly  strong 
drink  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  is  both  praised 
and  blamed,  pronounced  a^Vurse  and  a  bless¬ 
ing,  employed  as  a  symbol  of  divine  mercy 
aud  of  divine  wrath.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to 
touch  it  and  not  to  touch  it:  to  drink  it  and 
not  to  drink  it.  The  only  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  seeming  confusion  is  this — that 
the  sacred  writers  are  uot  referring  to  one 
aud  the  same  kind.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  right  reason  aud  fair  judgment  would 
say,  the  substance  spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  under  the  general  name  of  wine, 
is  uot  the  same  beverage  in  one  and  the  same 
state.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  very 
clear  philological  and  historical  facts,  to 
which  I  cannot  now  refer. 

From  thes®  considerations  I  would  insist  ou 
calling  the  fresh  grape  juice,  wine,  and  both 
for  clearness  and  practical  results  use  as 
proper  the  differentiating  appellations,  un¬ 
fermented  wine  aud  fermented  wine.  Aud 
with  a  right  understanding  of  the  use  of  the 
term  wine  in  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  in  its 
teachings  a  fountain  of  true  temperance  doc¬ 
trine — recomending  aud  teaching  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  as  to  our 
individual  habits,  aud  the  promulgation  of 
such  principles  of  right  aud  justice,  as  war¬ 
rant  the  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  by  law. 

J.  M.  B.,  Montague,  N.  J.— The  Rural 
advocates  the  uso  of  cultivators  instead  of 
plows  iu  the  corn  field;  but  my  corn  field  is 
|  too  rough  to  use  a  cultivator,  and  I  can  see 
;  uo  way  of  cultivating  except  by  usiug  the 


plow,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  Acme  Harrow  would  be 
good  if  it  were  made  in  two  sections,  so  as  to 
“straddle”  the  corn  when  up;  but,  as  it  is,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  machine  that  is  just  the 
thing.  Do  you? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Acme  can  be  made  to  work 
splendidly  in  a  corn  or  potato  field,  by 
removing  one  or  two  of  the  centre  teeth  and 
straddling  the  rows.  Try  it. 

T.  A .  P..  South  Bend,  Ind.— A  late  Rural 
asks  the  question  whether  anyone  has  found 
an  earlier  potato  than  the  Ohio.  With  me 
Bliss’s  Triumph  is  from  three  to  five  days 
earlier.  I  cannot  see  anything  remarkable 
in  the  Jumbo  Strawberry.  It  is  not  late  or 
very  productive,  and  the  foliage  is  poor.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  Mrs.  Garfield  was  ever 
introduced.  I  will  have  some  seedlings  that 
will  come  into  bearing  next  year,  and  if  any 
should  prove  as  good  as  Garfield,  but  no  bet¬ 
ter,  I  will  not  let  anyone  ever  see  them. 

J.  H.  A.,  Accotink,  Va.— In  reply  to  R.  S. 
G.(  Uniontown,  Pa.,  who  in  a  late  Rural 
asks  what  variety  of  strawberries  to  plant 
“  for  profit  and  a  succession  in  ripening,”  I 
would  say,  first,  the  Crescent,  with  enough 
Sharpless  alongside  to  fertilize  them,  say, 
every  third  row.  1  would  use  the  Sharpless, 
as  it  is  a  large,  firm  berry;  for  it  is  claimed 
that  by  putting  the  two  together  the  Crescent 
is  increased  in  size  and  made  firmer.  For  a 
later  berry  I  would  plant  the  Kentucky, 
which,  though  not  as  large  as  the  Sharpless, 
will  yield  more  berries,  and  these  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size.  The  Sharpless  has  been  a  very 
poor  bearer  with  me.  I  use  it  only  as  above 
stated.  If  the  flavor  of  one  berry  affects  that 
of  another  (and  it  is  claimed  it  does)  1  would 
not  mix  Wilson  with  Crescent,  as  both  are 
sour,  while  the  Sharpless  is  sweet  and  as 
firm  as  either. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Although  the  columns  of  the 
PvURAL  have  been  open  to  a  full  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  staminate  strawberries  when 
crossed  on  pistillate  varieties,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  existence  of  auy  such  influence 
has  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  established. 
Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  much  more  will  have  to  be  said  and 
done,  before  the  truth  about  it  can  be  defi¬ 
nitely  stated. 

J.  C.  L.,  Plattville,  Conn.— In  its  efforts 
to  enlighten  its  readers  about  seeding  to  grass, 
in  a  late  “Special,"  I  think  the  Rural  and  all 
the  Professors  who  wrote  upon  the  subject, 
left  out  the  one  main  thing  without  which  suc¬ 
cess  is  impossible.  An  old  farmer  once  told  me, 
when  I  was  sowing  grass  seed,  that  it  did  not 
make  any  difference  how  much  I  sowed  or  the 
variety;  that  if  the  land  was  rich  enough  I 
would  get  a  crop  of  hay ;  if  it  was  not,  I 
would  not  get  a  good  crop,  no  matter  bow 
much  or  little  I  sowed.  My  observation  and 
experience  teach  me  that  he  was  literally 
correct. 

R.  N.  Y. — That  the  land  should  be  in  good 
condition  is,  of  course,  important  for  any 
crop;  and  several  of  the  writers  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  Special  Grass  Number,  dwelt 
at  length  upon  this  point,  while  others  refer¬ 
red  to  it  ouly  incidentally  as  to  something 
which  all  presupposed.'  Some  varieties  of 
grass,  however,  give  more  satisfaction  than 
others  in  particular  soils  and  situations 
and  for  particular  purposes;  and  also  when 
sown  and  cut  at  particular  times  or  under 
particular  conditions,  and  the  main  object  of 
our  “Special"  was  to  draw  out  the  views  aud 
experiences  on  these  points,  not  of  •  ‘Profes¬ 
sors"  alone  or  mainly,  but  of  practical  far¬ 
mers  speaking  from  their  own  experience  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

P.  M.  S.,  Ferrol,  Va. — Yes,  I  think  there 
is  an  earlier  potato  than  the  Early  Ohio. 
Clark’s  No.  1,  planted  side  by  side  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  with  Rose,  Ohio  and  Snowflake, 
was  this  year  at  least  10  days  ahead  of  any  of 
th?m.  The  Rose  came  uext,  and  the  Ohio 
next. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  can  assure  our  friend  that  in 
most  seasons  aud  localities.  Early  Ohio  is 
decidedly  earlier  thau  either  Clark’s  No.  1  or 
E.  Rose. 


COMMUNICATIONS  KBCKTVKD  VOR  THK  WEEK  ENDING 
SATCailAY,  AUOCST  15,  1885. 

F.  K.  M.-J.  A.  A.— J.  S.  C.-F.  M.  H.— F.  D.  C.— 
F.  V.  R.— L.  D.  A  — E.W.,  thanks.— M.  W.  F.— A.  W.  S. 

T.  D.  C.-D.  &.  M.-J.  L.  B.— A.  L.  C.,  thanks.— W.  H. 
W.  -W.  V.  N  -R.  R.  H.— W.  W.  W.-A.  K.  F.-C.  E. 
P.-G.  B  M.  C.,  thanks.  — F.  W.  W.— C.  S.  N.— G.  C.  C., 
Jr.— S.  C.  8. — W,  J  8.— S.  P.  Lents,  thanks.— J.  A.  S. 
J.  J  W  .thanks  B.  B.-F.  W.  E.— W.  J.  S.,  black¬ 
berry  received,  thanks.— M.  L.  D.— \V.  L.  D.— W.  I.  C. 
—  E.  O.  W.  T.  S.W.  — M.  L.  S.— T.  8.  S.-F.  C.  D.— E.  N. 
H.  —  w.  K  \v.,  your  question  was  not  received.— F.  O. 
tl-J.  W.  \V.  T.  A.  P.  — R,  C.  M.— a.  S.B.  H.  M.  G.— 

C.  R.  \v.— w.  j.  b.-b.  t.-k.  a.  w.-m.  w.  m.-m.  h. 

C.  G  ,  thanks.— W.  L.  H.— W  l.  D.— Mrs.  J.  A.  S.— G. 
W.  T.-J.  S.— S.  E.-P.  W.  R.  -  A.  S.C.-C.  M.  Glrauld, 
thanks.— D.  D.  D —A.  M.S.— R.  P.  Pane.— W.  H.  H. 

M. -R.  M.-W.  H.  G.-H.  S.  H.-l.  H.  B.-J.  R.  H-H. 

N.  W.-J.  W.  C.-U.  M.  H.  -  Mrs.  M,  L.-A.  O.  G.— T. 
W.  H  ,  Jr.— P.  F.,  thunks.— C.  H.,  you  did  uot  men¬ 
tion  P.  O.— A.  McD.-J.  thanks.— W.  H.  VV.  — E.  W,— 
T.  J.— D.  G.  B.— J.  H.  D.— A.  S.  P.,  thanks.— J.  S.  F.— 
W.  F.  B.-  A.  B.  C  S.-C.  Y.  U.-E.  T,-0,  E,  F.-H.  B. 
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On  another  page  will  be  found  a  call 
from  C.  Delano,  President  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers’  Association.  We  very 
gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns,  and 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  every  wool 
grower  of  America  to  it,  and  to  urge  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  best  advance 
the  movement  contemplated.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  each  one  should  send  bis  own 
name  as  therein  requested,  and  notify 
President  Delano  of  his  readiness  to 
assist  in  protecting  the  interests  of  our 
greatly  crippled  sheep  and  wool  industry. 
So  long  as  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
protecting  any  industry,  even  though  in¬ 
cidentally,  we  insist  that  no  one  deserves 
“protection”  more  than  the  farmer  and 
wool  grower. 

•»  »  « 

We  are  comparing  blackberries  very 
carefully  this  season.  There  are  many 
new  candidates  in  the  field.  If  a  new 
variety  does  not  prove  to  be  better  in  some 
important  resppet  than  older  kinds,  why 
introduce  it  ?  Just  at  this  writing,  we 
are  much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Kittatinny,  Snyder  and  Taylor’s  Prolific 
are  the  best.  The  Early  Harvest  is  not 
hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  though  very 
early  where  it  is  hardy.  The  Early  Clus¬ 
ter  is  not  very  early  and  has  nothing  else 
to  commend  it.  Wilson  Jr.  is  large  and 
prolific — but  neither  hardier  nor  more 
prolific  than  the  Kittatinny.  Stone’s 
Hardy  is  hardy  enough  perhaps,  but  that 
is  all  to  be  said  of  it.  But  we  Bhall  tell 
the  whole  story  later. 

- ♦  *  » 

Wk  wish  once  more  to  call  attention  to 
the  grand  old  American  Poraological  So¬ 
ciety,  that  for  37  year?  has  been  laboring 
so  bard  in  the  interests  ot  advanced  pom¬ 
ology.  We  are  more  than  gratified  at 
the  announcement  that  its  venerable  aDd 
much  loved  President,  Hon.  Marshal  P. 
Wilder,  is  expected  to  be  present.  We 
devoutly  hope  that  he  may  be  strong 
enough, and  feel  able  to  endure  the  journey, 
because  we  know  that  thousands  of 
Western  horticulturists  would  feel  deeply 
gratified  and  honored  by  his  presence,  and 
we  believe  it  would  do  him  immense  good 
to  see  what  a  wide-awake  lot  of  Western 
boys  he  has  in  charge.  With  Grand 
Rapids  as  the  place  of  meeting  and  with 
such  men  as  Michigan  has  placed  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements,  we  predict 
a  most  enjoyable  meeting,  and  that  those 
who  can  go  and  neglect  to  do  so  will 
sincerely  regret  it. 

Some  of  the  ranchmen  at  the  great  West 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  tame  buffaloes, 
the  same  as  they  do  cattle,  and  think  it 
will  prove  the  more  profitable  of  the  two, 
as  the  robes  are  now  worth  SI 5  to  §20 
each,  and  the  steaks  are  good  eating, 
while  the  hunch  is  a  great  delicacy,  and 
can  probably  be  sold  to  gourmands  at  a 
high  figure.  There  is  a  herd  of  about 
4,000  now  kept  in  what  is  called  the 
Neutral  Strip.  One  company  is  paying 
$50  each  for  buffalo  calves.  Buffaloes 
are  much  hardier  than  cattle,  and  we 
should  suppose  that  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  their  being  better  able  to  “rus¬ 
tle”  through  a  severe  Winter,  it  may  be 
easier  and  cheaper  to  breed  and  raise 
them.  Owing  to  the  greed  of  the  hide- 
hunters  and  pot-hunters  of  America,  and 
the  brutality  of  British  sportsmen,  buffa¬ 
loes  are  becoming  scarce  even  as  far  north 
as  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  whatever  is 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  scarce,  acquires 
enhanced  value.  If  the  herds  of  wild 
buffaloes  are  replaced  by  herds  of  domes¬ 
tic  cattle  on  the  plains,  no  utilitarian  wrdl 
regret  the  change:  but  if  the  herds  of 
wild  buffaloes  are  succeeded  by  herds  of 
tame  buffaloes,  no  one,  utilitarian  or  sen¬ 
timentalist,  will  deny  the  improvement. 
- • 

DEEP  OR  SHALLOW. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous,  though  quite 
prevalent  notion,  that  a  seed  deeply  plant¬ 
ed  will  produce  a  plant  with  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  developed  root,  and  one  that  will 
therefore  better  withstand  drought  and 
the  killing  effects  of  Winter.  The  fact 
is,  all  growth,  whether  of  stem  or  roots,  > 


made  by  any  plant  previous  to  its  reach¬ 
ing  the  surface,  air  and  sunshine,  is  at 
the  expense  of  nutriment  stored  in  the 
seed  lobes;  therefore  the  deeper  the  seed 
is  placed  in  the  soil,  the  more  completely 
is  this  stored  nutriment  exhausted  before 
the  plant  reaches  the  surface,  and  the  more 
feeble  will  be  its  first  growth,  and  the 
longer  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  strong  and  vigorous.  In  fact,  many 
seeds  are  planted  so  deep  that  the  food 
contained  in  them  is  not  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  growth  until  the  plants  reach  day¬ 
light,  and  they  pprish,  or,  in  common 
terms,  “fail  to  come  up.” 

Aside  from  the  nutriment  contained 
within  the  seed,  air,  water,  heat  and  light 
are  needed  to  incite  and  develop  healthy 
growth,  and  these  are  all  most  perfectly 
supplied  at  the  shallowest  depth  at  which 
water  can  be  depended  upon,  should  it 
be  only  just  below  the  surface.  At  what¬ 
ever  depth  planted,  if  not  below  the  ability 
of  the  plant  to  reach  the  surface,  the  true 
feeding  roots  of  cereal  plants  arc  formed 
very  near  the  surface,  aud  in  many  of  them 
that  portion  of  stem  forced  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  to  come  above  the  ground,  with  the 
system  of  roots  at  its  bottom,  sooner  or 
later  perishes,  and  the  plant  relies  alone 
on  the  upper  development  of  roots  for 
sustenance. 

The  sensible  lesson  to  draw  from  these 
facts  is,  to  fit  the  ground  thoroughly,  place 
the  manure  in  the  surface  soil,  and  to 
plant  as  shallow  as  possible  to  secure 
moisture  for  germination  and  for  sustain¬ 
ing  its  first  formation  of  stem  and  leaves. 
It  will  be  profitable  to  remember  this 
lesson  and  ponder  over  it  while  fitting  the 
ground  and  sowing  the  wheat  by  and  by. 
fhere’s  money  in  it. 


TEST  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  done  a  very  sensible  thiug  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  exhibition  of  dairy  breeds  of 
cattle  in  connection  with  the  Fat  Stock 
Show  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  from  Nov. 
10  to  18  next.  It  offers  the  very  liberal 
premiums  of  §125  for  the  best  bull,  and 
$100,  §50,  and  $25.  respectively,  for  the 
best,  second,  and  third  best  cows  of  each 
of  the  breeds,  Holland, Ayrshire,  and  Jer¬ 
sey;  also  a  first  premium  of  $50  for  the 
best  bull  and  the  best  cow  of  “any  other 
dairy”  breed.  These  animals  are  to  be 
then  and  there  exhibited,  and  are  to  be 
three  or  more  years  old. 

We  hope  judges  will  be  appointed  who 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that  they  will  be  given  full 
control  of  the  feeding,  caring  for  and 
milking  of  these  cows,  aud  that  the  tests 
will  he  made  so  carefully  iu  all  respects, 
that  we  shall  know  whether  it  is  milk  or 
water  that  is  weighed  in  the  milk  pails, 
and  also  whether  it  is  butter,  cheese,  or  a 
mixture  of  both  with  water,  that  is  weigh¬ 
ed  in  the  butter  bowl.  And,  above  all, 
let  us  know  whether  the  products  obtain¬ 
ed  bear  such  a  ratio  to  the  food  consumed 
as  to  make  their  production  profitable; 
as  otherwise  no  one  would  care  to  follow 
the  same  line  of  feeding.  Let  this  test 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  as 
well  as  of  the  breeder.  But,  gentlemen, 
pray  tell  us,  why  if  some  cow  of  “other 
dairy  breeds”  should  happen  to  excel  any 
of  those  of  the  three  breeds  men¬ 
tioned,  should  she  he  turned  off  with  only 
a  paltry  $50  ?  And,  again,  is  there  no 
use  trying  to  improve  the  “scrubs”  that 
you  make  no  offers  for  them  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  are  the  butter-producers  of 
this  country?  And  sometimes  they  do  even 
“get  away”  with  the  best  of  the  breeds. 
Is  there  not  room  for  a  grain  more  of 
liberality  in  these  offers  ?  It  strikes  us  so. 


THE  FARMER’S  HOLIDAY. 


The  fair  season  is  rapidly  approaching. 
In  a  few  short  weeks  the  “fanner’s  holiday” 
will  open.  Tt  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
more  of  the  features  of  the  old-fashioned 
cattle  show  could  be  retained  in  our 
modern  exhipition.  In  too  many  instan¬ 
ces,  the  fair  managers,  in  their  great  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  up  with  these  rushing  times, 
have  run  a  little  ahead  of  the  class  of 
farmers  they  ought  to  benefit  most.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  modern  fair 
are  introduced  solely  to  attract  an  element 
that  is  of  very  little  use  to  our  agricul¬ 
ture.  We  attended  a  fair  last  year  that 
seemed  like  a  great  family  gathering. 
Theie  were  no  racing  and  betting,  no 
drunkenness  and  gambling.  Everybody 
had  a  good  time  except  a  few  discon¬ 
tented  spirits  who  did  not  find  “excite¬ 
ment”  enough.  We  believe  such  a  fair 
could  be  made  financially  successful,  and 
that  it  would  be  worth,  to  the  ordinary 
farmer,  twice  >as  much  as  the  modern 
exhibition.  Fair  managers  should  pay 


the  greatest  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
their  farmer  patrons.  Farmers  are,  as  a 
rule,  men  of  simple  tastes  and  habits;  but 
they  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  their 
comfort  when  out  for  a  holiday.  Plenty 
of  good  driuking  water  should  always  be 
supplied,  not  in  a  single  place  only,  but 
scattered  all  about  the  grounds.  The  Ohio 
State  Fair  last  year  was  a  model  in  that 
respect.  A  small  outlay  for  rude  seats 
and  awnings  will  pay  well  in  added  satis¬ 
faction.  Farmers  are,  as  a  rule,  strong 
temperance  men,  aud  they  object  decided¬ 
ly  to  the  sale  of  liquors  of  any  kind  on 
the  iair  grounds.  The  ordinary  “side¬ 
show”  is  of  no  possible  good,  except  to 
pay  a  small  revenue;  to  offset  this,  it 
takes  twenty  times  a9  much  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  farm  boys,  and  leaves  no¬ 
thing  in  their  beadB  except  the  very  things 
they  should  not  learn.  The  committees 
on  reception  and  entertainment  of  guests 
are  generally  too  small.  Why  not  enlarge 
them  and  strive  to  make  the  social  feature 
of  the  meeting  more  prominent  ?  Why 
not  make  everybody  feel  at  home  aud 
happy  on  the  fair  ground?  Why  not 
make  the  moral  atmosphere  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  home  circle?  Farmers  take 
their  wives  and  children  there,  and  surely 
they  do  not  wish  to  have  them  contamin¬ 
ated  by  evil  influences.  It  is  a  fearful 
responsibility  which  the  managers  assume 
when  for  a  few  dollars  they  license,  and 
thus  directly  countenance,  the  many  dis¬ 
reputable  tilings  that  arc  so  often  allowed 
to  pollute  many  a  fair  ground.  We  never 
could  quite  understand  how  deceut,  moral, 
Christian  men  could  so  stultify  their  man¬ 
hood.  We  hope  the  fairs  of  this  year  will 
not  be  so  cursed.  There  is  great  room  for 
reform.  Why  not  begin  this  year? 


LAND  GRANTS  TO  CANADIAN  VOLUN¬ 
TEERS. 


Just  as  Texas,  after  her  trouble  with 
Mexico  in  1835,  rewarded  her  “citizen 
soldiers”  with  a  land  grant  of  a  “league 
and  a  labour”  apiece,  so  Canada,  after 
her  trouble  with  Riel  and  his  malcontents 
in  the  Northwest,  offers  to  each  volun¬ 
teer  soldier  who  served  in  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign,  a  grant  of  320  acres.  This  the 
men  can  accept  for  their  own  use,  free  of 
all  charges;  or  they  can  turn  it.  over  to  a 
substitute — in  other  words,  sell  it;  or,  if 
they  have  no  desire  to  settle  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  no  opportunity  to  sell,  each  can 
take,  instead  of  the  land,  government 
scrip  to  the  value  of  $80.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  discontent,  however,  because 
this  scrip  cannot  be  disposed  of  at 
private  Bale  for  its  “face  value,”  as  the 
speculators  who  buy  it,  expect  to  make 
a  profit  from  the  discount  on  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  will  accept  the  scrip 
at  par  from  anyone  in  payment  of  any 
Dominion  laud  open  for  sale,  or  iu  pay¬ 
ment  of  preemptions  or  of  rents  for  Do¬ 
minion  lauds  leased  for  grazing  or  hay  cut¬ 
ting  purposes.  The  commanding  officers 
must  certify  that  the  volunteer  claimants 
are  entitled  to  the  grants;  warrants  will 
then  be  issued  in  their  favor  by  the  Mil¬ 
itia  Department,  whereupon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  will  issue  the 
land  allotments  and  the  Ecrip.  The 
volunteers  will  have  until  August 
1,  1886,  to  decide  w'hether  they  will  take 
up  the  land  and  settle  on  it;  or  sell  it  to 
a  substitute,  or  take  the  $80  in  scrip. 
All  claim  to  the  grant  ceases  after  that 
date.  Those  who  elect  to  settle  on  their 
grant,  must  select  it  before  August  1, 
1886,  and  settle  on  it  within  six  months 
from  that  date,  aud  they  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  ordinary  homestead  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  but 
no  charge  will  be  made  either  for  making 
entry  or  for  their  patents.  Many  stal¬ 
wart  clerks  from  the  older  settled  parts 
of  the  Dominion,  especially  Ontario,  are 
reported  to  have  already  abandoned  the 
salesman’s  yard-stick  for  the  pioneer’s 
ax;  and  many  o' hers  from  the  st  ire,  the 
workshop  and  other  city  vocations,  who 
traveled  through  the  Northwest  Territory 
as  soldiers,  are  expected  to  settle  there 
as  farmers.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
manly  men,  in  addition  to  independence 
impossible  further  east,  will  find  better 
health  and  fortune  in  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  callings,  than  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  could  have  ever  attained 
in  their  old  pursuits. 


ANOTHER  CHECK  TO  THE  CATTLE 
KINGS. 


In  ordering  the  cattle  baron9  from 
their  illegal  occupancy  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  reservations  a  few  weeks 
ago,  President  Cleveland  did  well;  but 
he  did  better  last  Monday  when  he  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  the  removal  of 
all  fences  from  the  public  domain.  That 
foreign  and  domestic  syndicates  and 


“kings”  had  illegally  appropriated  and 
fenced  in  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  land 
has  long  been  notorious.  Land  Commis¬ 
sioner  McFarland, under  tlie  last  Adminis¬ 
tration,  frequently  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  country  to  the  out¬ 
rage.  “These  stock  ranges,”  paid  he, 
“sometimes  cover  several  hundred  thous- 
sand  acres.  Special  agents  report  that 
they  have  ridden  many  miles  through 
single  iDclosures,  and  that  the  same  often 
contain  much  fine  farming  land.”  Re¬ 
ports  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  of  the  last  Congress,  show  that 
two  foreign  companies  had  more  than  a 
million  acres  each  in  Colorado  alone.  In  the 
same  State,  according  to  the  report  of 
Secretary  Teller,  H.  H.  Metcalf  aud  J  W. 
Powers  had  fenced  in  200,000  acres  each; 
the  Lewsey  Brothers  had  150,000  acres; 
McDaniel  &  Davis,  75,000;  E.  C.  Jane, 
Yrootnan  A  MeTife,  and  the  Reynolds 
Cattle  Company,  50,000  each;  j.  W. 
Frank,  Routchler  A  Lamb  and  Beatty 
Brothers,  40,000  each;  Garnett  A  Lang¬ 
ford,  and  Chick,  Brown  A  Co.,  30,000 
each,  while  less  wealthy  or  less  rapacious 
land-grabbers  held  smaller  slices.  In  Ne¬ 
braska  the  Brighton  Ranch  had  seized 
upon  126,000  acres;  and  the  Kennebec 
50,000;  while  Coe  A  Carter  had  50  miles 
of  fence;  J.  W.  Wilson  40.  aud  J.  W. 
Bosler  20.  In  Kansas  also  vast  tracts 
were  illegally  inclosed  It  is  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  however,  that  the  unscrupulous 
greed  and  tyranny  of  the  land-grabbers 
are  most  flagrant.  In  Wyoming  over  100 
cattle  “kings”  and  companies  have  fenced 
great  slices  of  the  public  domain.  In 
Dakota  the  appropriation  has  been  simply 
outrageous.  In  Nevada  W.  Humphrey 
has  over  30  miles  of  fence,  and  Nelson  A 
Son  22 — simply  specimen  land-grabliers. 
The  amount  of  illegal  fencing  in  Montana 
is  known  to  be  enormous;  while  in  New 
Mexico  the  Dubuqe,  Cimarron,  Renello 
and  other  large  companies  have  fenced 
in  entire  counties,  one  of  the  illegal  in- 
C-losures  being  SO  miles  square,  according 
to  sworn  testimony  before  the  last  Con¬ 
gress.  Tho  total  amount  of  the  public 
domain  illegally  fenced  in  by  the  cattle¬ 
men  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  over 
10,000,000  acres. 

The  domain  illegally  inclosed  by  these 
land-grabbers,  the  most  greedy  and  arro¬ 
gant,  of  whom  are  English  and  Scotch 
noblemen  and  syndicates,  is  held  by  arm¬ 
ed  cowboys  against  the  entrance  of  genu¬ 
ine  settlers.  The  preemption  and  home¬ 
stead  laws,  designed  to  aid  our  own  citi¬ 
zens,  are  openly  defied  by  these  cattle 
“powers”  and  their  reckless  agents.  Not 
only  is  settlement  prevented,  but  m  many 
cases  homesteaders  have  been  fenced  iD, 
aud  threatened  and  sometimes  murdered 
for  complaining,  or  cutting  their  way  out. 
through  the  wires.  Even  the  United 
State’s  mail  carrier  has  frequently 
had  to  go  miles  away  from  his  ac¬ 
customed  route,  on  fiuding  barbed-wire 
fence  stretched  across  his  way. 
In  addition  to  the  public  domain  they 
have  wrongfully  fenced  in,  these  monop¬ 
olists  have  also  fraudulently  acquired  long 
stretches  along  streams  and  rivers  aud  in 
other  choice  localities,  through  the  per¬ 
jury  of  their  agents  and  the  bribed  col¬ 
lusion  of  many  of  the  public  land  officers 
along  the  frontier. 

♦  »  * 

BREVITIES. 


This  is  the  time  when  plowing  for  the 
wheat  must  be  done;  no  matter  if  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  nearing  the  upper  nineties,  the  teams 
must  go. 

When  you  go  to  the  fields  don’t  forget  to 
provide  for  watering  the  horses  in  the  man¬ 
ner  wo  have  so  often  mentioned;  it,  will  take 
hut  a  minute  then,  to  give  them  a  sup  of  water 
two  or  three  times  in  a  half  day. 

A  sun  of  water  now  and  then,  when  the 
teams  are  obliged  to  endure  this  scorching 
heat,  will  pay;  ’twill  pay  in  feed;  ’twill  pay 
in  the  larger  amount  of  work  that  will  be 
done,  and  ’twill  pay  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  have  been  kind  even  to  an  ani¬ 
mal. 

The  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  team 
is  a  dollar-aud-cents  proposition,  as  well  as  a 
humane  one,  aud  the  shrewd  man  will  as 
quickly  heed  it,  as  the  kind  one. 

An  immense  amount  of  needless  suffering 
is  ouch  year  caused  to  the  over-faithful, 
patient  horse  by  the  pure  carelessness  or 
cussednass  of  his  driver  in  neglecting  to  keep 
the  collars  free  from  all  dirt  and  sufficiently 
softened  so  that  the  sweat  of  the  shoulders 
should  be  quickly  absorbed. 

At  least  once  each  day  all  sweat  and  all  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  dust  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  the  collar,  and  it  should  be 
beaten  up  soft  with  a  round,  smooth  stick, 
about  1  inch  in  diameter.  To  do  all  this 
will  not  take  more  than  two  minutes  each 
day,  and  will  often  save  the  horses  much 
pain,  and  the  owners  the  loss  of  several  days’ 
service. 

Mb.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  our  sense 
of  indebtedness  to  such  men  as  Professor 
Johnson.  Atwater,  Goessman,  Dabney,  Cald¬ 
well,  etc.,  will  be  measured  by  the  growth  of 
our|  intelligence.”  He)  refers  to  their  work  in 
agricultural  chemistry. 
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3titrust’l  Societies. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  the 
_  Secretary  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci¬ 
ety,  Circular  No.  2,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

“As  the  9th  of  September,  1885,  draws 
nearer,  letters  from  all  quarters  of  North 
America  indicate  that  the  number  of  delegates 
will  be  unusually  large;  that  there  will  be 
many  fine  collections  of  fruit,  especially  from 
the  Central  and  Southern  States. 

“It  will  especially  gratify  pomologists,  old 
and  young,  to  learn  that  the  venerable  Presi¬ 
dent.,  Colonel  Marshal]  P.  Wilder,  expects  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

“The  twentieth  biennial  sessiou  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society  will  convene  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  beginning  at  10 
o’clock  A.M.,  September  9th,  and  continuing 
for  three  days. 

“On  arriving,  delegates  will  report  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  rooms  of  the  Secretary  at  Sweet's 
Hotel,  or  at  the  place  of  meetiug,  which  is  the 
First  Universaliat  Church. 

“Fruits  for  exhibition  should  be  sent,  charges 
prepaid,  to  Charles  W.  Garfield  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society.  Exhibitors  should 
give  early  notice  stating  the  space  needed. 
They  should  avoid  duplicates,  and  in  case  of 
apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  bring  si.o  of  each 
kind.  New  sorts,  novelties,  and  the  leading 
staudard  varieties  are  most  desired,  and  all 
should  be  accurately  and  plainly  labeled. 

“Members  who  intend  purchasing  tickets 
on  the  roads  of  V  ichigan,  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary  heforehand,  and  get  the  proper 
blanks  and  instructions.  By  this  means,  those 
paying  full  fare  to  Grand  Rapids  will  there  be 
furnished  with  a  certificate  entitling  them  to 
return  on  the  satue  road  at  reduced  rates.  No 
arrangements  for  reduced  rates  has  been  made 
with  other  roads  than  those  of  Michigan. 

“On  Saturday  morning,  the  12th,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  dele¬ 
gates  will  visit  the  Agricultural  College,  situ¬ 
ated  three  miles  east  of  Lansing. 

“Much  care  has  been  taken  to  select  topics 
which  ere  suitable  for  a  society  covering  such 
a  vast  extent  of  country.  To  secure  valuable 
information,  and  make  the  discussions  lively 
and  interesting,  one  or  more  persons  by  invi¬ 
tation  have  consented  to  prepare  themselves 
to  take  the  lead  in  each  subject. 

“A  detailed  programme  will  likely  be  issued 
for  the  sessious  of  euch  day.” 

Then  follows  a  programme  containing  some 
2(5  topics  for  discussion,  each  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  the  horticulturist.  There  is  also  a  list 
of  the  names  of  prominent  uieu  expected  to 
be  present;  and  address  the  tueetiug.  This  list 
embraces  the  best  and  most  progressive  men 
in  American  horticulture  and  pomology.  We 
predict  for  this  meeting  the  largest  attendance, 
the  most  interesting,  and  altogether,  the  most 
enjoyable  time  the  society  has  ever  had.  Don’t 
fail  to  go  if  you  can  manage  to  make  time 
and  an  opportunity. 


HUstf  lUmcoius. 


TO  THE  WOOL-GROWERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


It  is  uow  apparent  that  a  determined  effort 
to  revise  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  made  at  the  uext  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  understood  that  the  object  of  those  who 
will  make  this  effort,  is  a  large  reduction  of 
revenue,  with  au  abandonment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection,  but  with  such  incidental 
protection  as  eau  be  given  to  those  industries 
and  pursuits  that  obtain  the  attention  and 
favor  of  Congress. 

The  theory  that  all  raw  material  should  be 
ou  the  free  list,  is  urged  by  some,  who,  in 
disguise,  are  for  free  trade,  aud  the  ueglect 
to  adequately  protect  producers  of  wool, 
which  has  attended  all  past  economic  legisla¬ 
tion,  affords  reason  for  profound  apprehension 
by  those  who  represent  ;this  important  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuit. 

In  order  to  keep  such  persons  informed  as 
to  matters  affecting  their  iuterests,  aud  to  en¬ 
able  them  hereafter  to  act  harmoniously 
among  themselves,  aud  unitedly  with  other 
industries  that  agree  with  their  views,  1  de¬ 
sire  to  obtaiu  the  name  and  post  office  address 
of  each  officer  of  ull  State  aud  County  Wool- 
Growing  Associations;  aud  also  the  names 
aud  post-office  addresses  of  wool  growers  in 
each  State,  who  desire  information  on  this 
subject,  the  object  being  to  distribute,  from 
time  to  time,  among  such  persons,  information 
calculated  to  keep  wool  growers  informed  as 
to  the  progress  of  all  efforts  affecting  their 
interests. 

The  aid  of  all  officers  of  State  aud  County 
Associations,  aud  all  other  friends  of  the 


cause,  is  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicited, 
in  procuring  the  desired  names. 

Letters,  conveying  such  names,  may  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  care  of  Edward 
Young,  No.  119  Maryland  Av.,  N.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  c.  DELANO, 

Pres.  National  Wool  Growers’  Association. 

FRUIT  NOTES,  ETC. 

Probably  there  has  been  no  fruit  tree, 
plant  or  vine  introduced  in  the  last  decade 
that  has  been  puffed  as  much  as  the  Kieffer 
Pear.  I  have  all  along  advised  people  to  “go 
slow,”  and  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Rural 
agrees  with  me.  The  pictures  of  the  three- 
year-old  trees  in  nursery  rows,  loaded  with 
from  50  to  100  large  pears,  are  very  pretty  to 
look  at;  but  I  very  much  doubt  that  any  such 
nursery  rows  are  in  existence ;  at  least  Kieff ers 
don’t  behave  so  here.  Four  years  ago  I  in¬ 
serted  Kieff er  grafts  iu  tops  of  bearing  trees. 
They  boreafew  pears  last  year  and  several 
this;  but  as  friend  Hale  says,  they  never  ripen¬ 
ed.  I  doubt  whether  this  variety  will  ever  be¬ 
come  popular  iu  the  North. 

The  Russian  Mulberry  also  has  been 
over-praised .  It  was  to  bear  fruit  when  two 
years  from  seed;  to  have  clean  straight  trunks 
suitable  for  posts,  etc.,  and  to  make  a  fine 
ornamental  tree,  etc.,  etc.  I  have  trees  that 
have  been  set  five  years,  which  were  one  or 
two  years  old  when  set;  yet  I  have  never  seen 
a  ripe  berry  on  them;  neither  can  I  get  them 
to  form  straight  trunks,  and  symmetrical  tops 
are  out  of  the  question.  Many  of  my  trees 
have  died,  having  been  killed,  I  think,  by  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  past  two  Winters.  Better 
plant  eatalpa  for  timber,  and  grapes  and  small 
fruits  for  fruit .  [Our  own  trees,  five  years  old, 
from  the  nursery,  have  borne  a  little  — Eos.] 

Wht  don’t  some  one  say  something  about 
the  Wilder  Grape  With  me  it  is  a  splendid 
market  sort  and  far  ahead  of  many  of  the 
newer  sorts  for  the  table.  The  Agawam,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Requa,  Herbert  and  Lindley  are  also 
noble  grapes.  If  given  good  culture  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  Winter,  they  will  give  profitable 
crops.  They  keep  better,  carry  better,  sell 
better,  and  are  infinitely  better  in  flavor  than 
Concord  and  its  seedlings,  though  the  vines  are 
not  so  hardy. 

Why  do  we  not  hear  more  about  the  old 
Isabella  Grape?  I  have  a  few  vines  standing 
in  the  grass  in  the  yard,  that  I  would  not  part 
with.  Well  ripened  Isabellas  are  the  only 
sort  I  can  keep  fresh  and  sound  until  March 
or  April.  Simply  lay  them  away  in  small 
boxes,  each  bunch  wrapped  in  paper,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  bag  the  grapes  when  about  the  size 
of  B.  B.  shot,  with  manilla  bags,  and  when 
ripe,  cut  and  lay  away,  bag  and  all.  without 
opening.  They  will  ripen  earlier  if  the  vines 
are  pruned  close,  so  that  only  little  fruit  sets. 
The  vine  is  inclined  to  overbear,  and  when 
once  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  it  is  ruined. 

I  practice  short  pruning  on  all  my  pro¬ 
ductive  grape-vines  Not  having  time  to  thin 
out  clusters,  I  cut  back  severely  in  the  Fall 
and  lay  all  down  and  give  protection.  What 
fruit  sets  will  then  be  carried  through  all 
right;  be  larger,  better  and  ripen  earlier.  Of 
course,  rauk  growers,  like  Clinton,  Ives,  Con¬ 
cord,  etc.,  must  be  pruned  longer  than  Eume- 
lan,  Delaware,  Prentiss,  etc.,  for  they  are 
much  more  vigorous  and  require  something 
to  do  to  keep  them  from  making  too  much 
wood;  a  little  observation  and  practice  will 
enable  one  to  prune  each  variety  so  that  it 
will  bear  just  enough,  aud  no  more. 

Last  season,  I  had  Manchester  Straw¬ 
berries  planted  in  long  rows.  On  one  side 
there  were  small  plots  of  James  Vick,  Priuce 
of  Berries,  Nigh’s  Superb,  Mrs.  Garfield, 
Indiaua  and  mauy  other  new  sorts.  The 
berries  or  plauts  Hear  the  James  Vick  were 
not  different  in  looks  or  flavor  from  those 
uear  Indiana  or  Jumbo.  In  another  part  of 
the  plautatiou,  these  varieties  were  near 
Cumberland;  while  I  also  had  the  Daniel 
Boone  beside  the  W ilsou,  and  iu  another  place 
beside  the  Sharpless;  I  also  had  the  Crescent 
scattered  about  everywhere  beside  all  other 
sorts,  yet  ueifcbor  I  uor  those  who  visited  me 
could  see  that  the  pollen  of  the  male  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  size,  flavor  or  color  of 
the  fruit  in  any  case. 

“The  Pile-of-apples-aud-buekwheat-ehaff’’ 
story  is  again  going  the  rounds  of  the  press; 
but  how  deep  the  apples  should  be  covered, 
nobody  says.  Judgiug  from  experiments 
conducted  by  a  neighbor  with  apples  in  a  hay 
mow.  I  think  it  would  take  a  might}  pile  of 
chaff  for  a  few  apples. 

Is  the  Niagara  Grape  growing  ou  the  Rural 
Grounds?  Or  do  you  judge  of  its  health, 
hardiuess,  etc.,  from  hear-say  ?  [If  our  friend 
had  beeu  a  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y  for  the  past 
four  years,  he  would  know  that  we  received 
the  first,  aud  for  many  years  the  only  vine 
sent  out  single  by  the  company,  and  we  have 


carefully  noted  its  growth,  and  our  re¬ 
ports  have  been  from  observation  in  our  own 
grounds,  unless  noted  at  the  time. — Eds.] 

P.  L.  WRIGHT. 

Livingstone  Co.,  Mich. 


FARMERS  AS  MINERS. 

The  advice  given  in  a  late  Rural  on  the 
above  subject  is,  beyond  all  question,  sound 
as  applied  to  farmers  generally  who  are  led 
by  the  mining  excitements  which  from  time 
to  time  spring  up,  now  here  now  there,  all 
over  the  land.  Mining  is  a  business  vast¬ 
ly  more  risky  and,  in  the  main,  to  all  parties 
interested,  miners  and  capitalists  together, 
less  remunerative  than  agriculture,  as  you 
properly  assert.  But  anent  the  paragraphs 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers — that  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  are  turning  their  attention  to 
mining— a  word  of  explanation  may  afford  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  matter. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  Wisconsin— 
and  the  immediately  adjoining  regions  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa — embracing  the  cities  of 
Galena  and  Dubuque, while  an  excellent  farm¬ 
ing  country,  are  also  rich  mining  sections, 
aud  very  generally  just  beneath  the  surface — 
say  from  10  to  100  feet  down— beds  of  lead 
and  zinc  ore  are  found.  This  region  has  in  all 
these  States  an  aggregate  area  of  about  3,000 
square  miles,  of  which  about  2,200  are  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  surface  rock  is  known  as  Galena 
limestone;  that  just  below  it  is  the  Trenton 
limestone,  and  beneath  that  the  St.  Peters  sand 
stone, and  lower  magnesian  limestone  and  Pots¬ 
dam  sandstone  are  found  in  the  order  named. 
Very  generally  through  this  region— so  as  to 
occur  on  nearly  every  farm  and  often  in  many 
places  on  each  farm — the  horizontal  layers  of 
rock  are  found  to  be  cracked  or  broken 
apart,  so  that  there  are  places  where  one  can 
dig,  without  the  use  of  powder— directly  down 
for  10,  20,  50  or  even  100  feet  in  soft  earth; 
while  on  each  side  will  be  walls  of  solid  lime¬ 
stone.  Sometimes  this  “crevice” — for  that  is 
the  name  given  this  space — through  the  hor¬ 
izontal  surface-rock  (which  lies  far  enough 
below  the  surface  to  give  ample  soil  for  til 
lage)  is  but  six  inches  wide:  more  generally 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  sometimes  as 
many  rods  in  width.  “Float  mineral”— that 
is,  detached  pieces  of  ore — is  sometimes  found 
in  this  crevice-dirt  in  going  down;  but  when 
the  miner  has  gone  through  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  rock,  he  comes  to  what  iscalled 
“an  opening” — that  is,  a  chamber  between 
the  rock  he  has  just  gone  through  and  the 
next  horizontal  layer  of  rock.  This  “opening” 
maybe  empty,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  filled  with  soft  earth  containing  lead  or 
zinc  ore.  Powder  is  seldom  required,  but  the 
loose  earth  and  the  ore  can  be  removed  by 
pick  and  shovel  to  buckets  or  “kibbles,”  by 
means  of  which  and  a  windlass,  the  ores  are 
raised  to  the  surface.  This  kind  of  mining, 
you  will  readily  understand,  is  easily  done  by 
two  men  with  a  windlass  and  without  other 
machinery.  And  as  these  deposits  of  ore  are 
very  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  region  under  most  of  the  farms,  the 
farmers  who  have  attended  to  their  crops  and 
stock  through  the  Summer,  when  Winter 
comes,  and  it  does  early  there— say  in 
November  —  go  under  ground  and  in 
an  entirely  comfortable  temperature  (even 
though  it  may  be  10  or  more  degrees 
below  zero  on  the  surface  above) 
play  miner.  Some  of  them  now  and  then 
“strike  it  big”  and  suddenly  became  rich ;  but 
quite  generally  they  earn  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  day,  and  when  Spring  comes, 
leave  the  mine  and  resume  their  positions  as 
farmers.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  their  Winter’s  work  pays  little  or 
nothing;  but  iu  the  long  run  they  “make 
wages.”  A  farm  of  SO  acres  purchased  there 
in  midsummer  some  years  ago,  was  tirst  util¬ 
ized  by  “sinking  a  shaft”  in  it  in  search  of  ore, 
which  gave  employment  to  a  couple  of  farm- 
miners.  Before  Spring,  they  had  raised 
enough  zinc  ore  to  pay  for  their  labor,  and 
give  a  profit  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  farm. 
Lead  has  been  mined  there  for  many  years, 
but  zinc  ore  has  ouly  become  valuable  since 
I860.  The  mining  industry  furnishes  the 
farmer  with  winter  employment,  and,  iu  the 
aggregate,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  made  out  of  it  annually.  It  is  not,  as  one 
would  suppose  from  the  uewspaper  items,  a 
new  thing,  caused  by  the  “low  price  of 
cereals,"  but  the  usual  winter  work  of 
thousands.  a.  k.  j. 


THE  CYCLONE  NOZZLE. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

1  notice  that,  in  the  issue  of  July  25th, 
the  Rural  credits  me  with  being  the  inventor 
of  the  Cyclone  Nozzle.  Some  parties  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  Riley  Nozzle. 
As  I  have  nowhere  claimed  to  lie  the  inventor 
of  this  useful  contrivance,  I  ask  permission, 
in  justice  to  myself  and  those  associated  with 


me,  to  state  the  actual  facts,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated  them  in  print.  The  idea  of  this 
Cyclone  Nozzle  originated  at  Selma.  Ala.,  in 
the  Fall  of  1880,  while  I  was  in  the  field  with 
three  of  my  assistants  working  at  contrivances 
for  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  worm.  In 
discussing  ways  and  means,  as  is  my  custom 
with  my  assistants,  the  question  arose  whether 
liquid  forced  tangentially  into  a  chamber 
with  an  outlet,  would  whirl  or  not?  Dr.  W. 
S.  Barnard  took  the  affirmative  position, and 
experiments  which  I  directed  him  to  have 
made  with  a  chamber  improvised  by  means  of 
two  watch  crystals,  iu  which  the  motion  of  the 
liquid  could  be  observed,  proved  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  view.  The  final  form  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  adopted  is  the  result  of  numberless  subse¬ 
quent  experiments,  and  the  earlier,  more 
clumsy  forms  from  which  it  has  been  evolved 
in  the  course  of  experience,  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  it.  These  experiments  were 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Barnard  under  my  direc¬ 
tion  both  for  the  TJ.  S  Entomological  Com¬ 
mission  and  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  so  that,  like  many  other  devices  that 
prove  useful,  this  one  cannot  be  justly  said  to 
be  invented  by  any  one  individual.  It  is  a 
development,  or  one  of  the  practical  out¬ 
growths  of  my  work  for  the  Government,  aud, 
like  all  such  work  done  for  the  Government, 
it  is  public  property  and  ought  not  to  be  pat¬ 
ented,  though  private  parties  have  already 
tried  to  cover  by  patent  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  involved. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  30,  1880. 


A  POMOLOGICAL  FREAK. 


In  my  orchard  in  this  county,  this  season, 
there  occurred  a  growth  which  I  think  for 
eccentricity  deserves  special  notice. 

Near  my  Concord  grape  vines  stands  a 
small,  late-bearing  apple  tree,  to  which  the 
vine  has  attached  itself,  growing  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  tree.  In  gathering 
the  grapes  on  a  branch  of  the  tree  T  found 
that  a  vine  had  embedded  itself,  and  the  two, 
growing  at  right  angles,  seemed  entirely  unit¬ 
ed  at  the  juncture,  and,  strange  to  say,  a 
sbortdistance  out  from  the  limb,  on  the  con¬ 
tinued  vine,  at  a  point  where  grapes  ought  to 
have  appeared,  there  were  found  two  diminu¬ 
tive  apples,  resembling  in  many  respects  their 
larger  progenitor. 

Jonestown,  Miss.  m.  r  mitchell. 

[Remarks. — We  wish  our  friend  would,  if 
possible,  cut  off  the  section  of  vine  which  bore 
the  apples,  and  also  the  apple  wood  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  send  the  piece  to  us  to  be 
engraved,  because  if  there  is  no  mistake  in 
this,  it  is  certainly  a  great  and  veritable  curi¬ 
osity.— Eds.] 


To  Several  Inquirers:  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  nostrums  of  the  Gray  Medicine 
Company,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  or  those  of  D. 
H.  Freskow  of  this  city . We  do  not  ad¬ 

vise  dealings  with  the  Crescent  Art  Company, 
Revere,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the  concerns 
that  offer  “home  work.”  We  have  frequently 
exposed  and  denounced  the  swindles  of  such 

humbugs . Don’t  have  any  dealings  with 

the  Diamond  Chemical  Works,  New  Bedford, 

Mass.,  and  you  will  save  money . George 

W.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  offers  several  humbugs 
for  sale.  We  have  refused  to  advertise  them. 

. We  are  constantly  receiving  iuquiries 

about  the  “German”  and  “Havana” 
“methods"  of  preserving  eggs.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  several  times  stated  that  inquiry  and 
experiment  have  convinced  us  that  there  is 
nothing  of  special  value  iu  recipes  which  pro¬ 
fess  to  give  these  “methods.” . No,  we 

do  net  recommend  M.  Young,  Greenwich  St. 
this  city.  We  have  already  denounced  the 
humbug  several  times.  Two-thirds  of  what 
he  offers  for  sale  are  humbugs  which  will  dis¬ 
appoint  purchasers,  and  the  other  third 

should  be  found  in  no  decent  household . 

W e  have  lately  received  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  concerning  the  Crown 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
This  concern  also  offers  “home  work.”  The 
business  “is  making  a  uew  aud  beautiful 
picture  called  the  electrograph.”  Sample 
pictures  for  trial,  $1  and  two  stamps,  required 
as  a  'guarantee of  good  faith.’”  The  “patter” 
of  all  such  concerns  is  much  the  same,  and 
the  caution  given  with  regal’d  to  one,  will  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  all,  whether  in  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Boston. 
These  are  the  chief  points  from  which  the 
“home  work”  sharpers  appeal  to  the  necessity 
and  credulity  of  the  public,  although  there 
are  several,  as  bad  as  the  worst,  who  hail  from 
smaller  towns  also. 
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for  UHunni. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  KAY  CLARK, 


THE  DRESS  MY  MOTHER  MADE. 

Yes,  there  are  some  costly  dresses  In  my  wardrobe 
hung  to-day, 

But  the  one  of  all  most  precious  I  will  show  you,  If 
I  may. 

Here  it  ts-all  safely  folded!  Ah,  you  smile,  and  look 
surprised : 

Well,  no  wonder,  since  the  garment  I  myself  once  so 
despised. 

For  a  longed  for  picnic  party  ’twas  Intended  years 
ago, 

When  the  woodlands  were  resplendent  in  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  golden  glow. 

Oh,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  my  mother 
proud  and  fond. 

Put  the  last  stitch  to  the  collar,  and  this  old  dress 
first  1  donn'd. 

Need  I  tell  you  what  I  answered  when  she  kissed  me 
"Will  it,  do?” 

Though  it  yens  hut  French  merino,  1  ivas  young  and 
it  was  new. 

But  the  pleasure  died  within  me  when  the  others 
came  attired 

In  their  puffs,  and  frills,  and  flounces,  which  were 
then  so  much  admired; 

When  my  sober  French  merino  with  its  homely 
make  and  style 

Was  not  noticed  but  with  pity  or  a  whispered  word 
and  smile. 

And  when  Maud  Clanwlllls  Joined  us,  so  provoking, 
cool,  and  fair, 

In  her  robe  of  tulle,  rosetlnted,  It  was  more  than  I 
could  bear; 

What  excuses  I  invented  I  could  never  clearly  tell, 

But  I  know  they  went  without  me  to  the  “Witches’ 
Wishing  Well.” 

And  the  madness  that  possessed  me  its  reproachful 
shadow  cast. 

O'er  the  brightest,  happiest  moments  of  the  years 
that  since  have  passed. 

Oh,  the  gleaming  silks  and  velvets!  I  would  gladly 
give  them  all 

If  the  words  I  said  to  mother  on  that  day  I  could 
recall. 

But,  too  late,  for  she  is  sleeping  In  the  graveyard’s 
quiet  shade, 

And  the  dress  I  scorned  and  scoffed  at  was  the  last, 
last  thing  she  made. 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  fold  It  reverentially  away? 

That  the  tears  are  sadly  falling  on  Its  faded  seams 
to-day?  eva  smith. 


A  TRUE  LADY. 


EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


II. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Beverly,”  called  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  our  country  Rose  looked 
down  from  the  woodbine  trellis  over  the  front 
gate  upou  the  flushed  face  of  pretty  Margaret 
Moore.  She  quickly  descended  the  step  lad¬ 
der  and  held  the  gate  open  for  her  friend  to 
pass  through. 

“No,  thank  you,  I  haven’t  time  to  come  in. 
Can  you  come  home  with  me  for  a  half  hour?” 
was  Margaret’s  hurried  reply  to  the  kiud  in¬ 
vitation  to  enter. 

“Certainly.  I  usually  spend  an  hour  over 
these  ref/actory  viues,  but  my  task  has  been 
very  light  this  morning  and  1  shall  enjoy  a 
little  walk  with  you,”  replied  Rose.  “Is  Mrs. 
Moore  not  so  well  to  day  V1 

•’No — no — ma’am,  yes,  she  is  better — that  is 
— she — ”  said  Margaret,  stammering. 

“1  only  asked  so  that  if  she  bad  sufl'ered  a 
relapse  I  might  tell  grandma,”  answered  Rose 
quietly,  apparently  not  noticing  her  compan¬ 
ion’s  embarrassment.  “I  am  glad  you  called 
for  me  to  take  this  walk,  it  will  put  me  in 
good  trim  for  getting  dinner-,”  continued 
Rose. 

“Perhaps  uot  after  you  have  done  a  half 
hour’s  work  at  the  end  of  it.  How  rudely  I 
am  treating  you.  I  did  want  you  for  my 
friend,  and  now  I  am  afraid  you  will  despise 
me,  Miss  Beverly.” 

“Call  me  Rose,  please,  and  tell  me  what  you 
have  for  me  to  do.  You  talk  in  riddles.  I 
am  only  too  glad  to  be  thought  able  to  assist 
you  in  any  way,”  was  the  earnest  reply. 

“It  is  that— that  you  are  to  prepare  toast 
and  tea  for  mother,”  said  Margaret,  with 
downcast  eyes,  while  the  buruiug  h'ushes 
swept  over  her  fair  face,  “i  never  spent  such 
a  morning  lu  my  life  as  this  and  at  last  I  con 
eluded  to  come  to  you  in  my  trouble.  Some¬ 
thing  in  your  face  yesterday  told  me  that  you 
would  he  a  good  friend  in  need .  Father  had 
to  take  the  one  servant  home  to-day  to  visit 
her  sick  sister,  and  as  he  started  away  he 
said;  ‘Be  sure  ami  get  mother  a  good  dinner 
and  remember  1  shall  he  hungry  as  a  bear 
when  I  return  from  this  twenty-mile  ride.' 
What  does  that  mean  anyway!  I  eau  hardly 
understand  father’s  funny  way  of  saying 
things,  but  1  have  translated  it  that  he  will 
have  an  extra  keen  appetite.” 

Rose  nodded  an  affirmative  and  Margaret 
regaining  her  composure  laughingly  said: 

“  ‘But  I  cannot  knit  a  stocking,  and  1  cannot 
make  a  y»ie,’  so  what  shall  I  do?  Aunt  Kate 
never  allowed  me  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  and 
some  way  she  gave  me  the  impression  that  it 
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was  papa’s  wish  that  I  should  not,  but  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake,  for  this  morn¬ 
ing  he  said  that  he  was  impatient  to  test  her 
teaching  in  the  housekeeping  line.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  I  am  perfect  in  culinary  art,  when 
really  1  know  nothing  of  fruits,  meats,  graius 
or  vegetables,  except  as  they  appear  on  the 
table aud  as  I  have  studied  them  in  books. 

About  10  o’clock  this  morning  mother  said 
she  would  sleep  an  hour,  and  would  like  to 
have  when  she  wakened  a  piece  of  hroiled 
steak,  some  toast  aud  tea.  She  told  me  where 
to  find  the  articles  and  a  big  kitchen  apron, 
but  I  did  not  know  whether  to  nsea  teaspoou- 
ful  or  a  teacupful  of  tea.  What  did  Aunt 
Kate  mean?  What  does  all  my  science,  music, 
writing  aud  painting  amount  to  by  the  side 
of  such  ignorance  as  this!” 

“You  are  not  to  blame,  my  dear  girl,”  said 
Rose  with  a  motherly  ring  in  her  voice,  “it  is 
no  disgrace,  I  am  sure,  for  you  not  to  know 
how  to  do  these  things,  when  you  have  been 
given  no  opportunity  to  learn.  1  am  so  glad 
that  you  came  right  to  me.  I  think  l  know 
how  you  feel,  and  I  waut  to  help  you.” 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  returned  Marga¬ 
ret  warmly,  while  the  tears  sparkled  in  her  blue 
eyes,  “and  you  will  not  laugh  at  me  or  tell — 
tell  anyone — will  you  ?” 

“No,  indeed  !  Why  should  I  herald  one 
point  you  have  failed  to  learn  when  you  can 


“Will  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  have 
supper  ready  for  father  and  Nora  when  they 
get  home?”  asked  Mrs.  Moore,  as  Margaret 
rose  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to  try  the  mystery  of 
washing  dishes. 

“Papa  hinted  as  much  when  he  started  away 
this  morning,”  answered  Margaret;  “so  what 
shall  I  get?” 

“Well,  some  sliced  beef,  if  Nora  has  left 
any  of  yesterday’s  roast  in  the  spring  bouse ; 
some  rice,  fresh  apple-sauce,  butter,  milk,  and 
cottage  cheese,”  enumerated  Mrs  Moore. 

Margaret  wrote  the  bill  of  fare  in  her  note¬ 
book,  and,  though  she  was  well  versed  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  Italian,  she  stood  appalled 
before  the  term  cottage  cheese.  But  Rose  was 
coming,  and  she  need  uot  be  dismayed . 

At  four  o’clock  Margaret  went,  to  search  for 
the  June  apple  tree.  She  had  just  filled  her 
basket  with  the  red  fruit  when  she  saw  Rose 
walking  along.  She  went  to  meet  her,  and, 
with  a  pitiful  attempt  at.  a  smile,  showed  he” 
the  page  of  mystic  words.  Ruse  laughed 
gleefully  at  her  rueful  face,  and  told  her  that 
they  might  talk  a  half  hour  before  beginning 
such  a  simple  meal  as  that.  Then  she  told 
Margaret  a  story  of  her  babyhood  which  her 
“ladyship”  had  never  heard  before, 

“Is  it  not  a  pleasant  coincidence  that  I 
should  meet  you  first  as  a  friend  on  my  return 
here?  I  think  we  shall  say  we  are  old  friends 
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see  a  hundred  in  my  education  f  You  have 
had  so  many  more  advantages  than  I,  how 
could  I  laugh  at  you  because  1  happen  to  know 
something  of  housework.”  answered  Rose. 

The  two  girls  had  entered  Farmer  Moore’s 
large  kitchen.  Rose  lights  the  lire  and  ties  ou 
a  big  apron,  saying;  “Now,  watch  me,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  you  will  uever  need  to  ask  again 
how  to  make  toast  and  tea’” 

She  moved  quickly  about,  measuring  tea, 
cuttiug  slices  of  bread  from  the  white  loaf, 
and  preparing  the  meat  for  broiling.  Margar¬ 
et  watched  her  with  all  the  earuestuess  which 
she  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  scientific  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  it  was  soon  proved  that  the  road 
by  example  is  short  and  easy.  For  when  Rose 
had  completed  a  tempting  meal  for  one,  she 
asked  Margaret  to  [dace  that  in  the  oven  for 
herself  aud  try  her  owu  skill  for  Mrs.  Moore. 
With  very  few  additional  instructions  she  was 
so  successful  that  her  cup  of  tea  was  just  as 
fragrant,  her  toast  as  delicately  brown,  her 
slice  of  steak  as  tender  and  juicy  as  those  pre¬ 
pared  by  Rose.  Just  then  Mrs.  Moore's  call- 
hell  rang,  and  Rose,  whispering  a  few  words 
of  commendation,  and  that  she  would  he  back 
at  five  o’clock,  hastened  homeward. 

Margaret  arranged  the  repast  very  prettily 
upon  the  tray,  aud  placing  a  spray  of  white 
roses  and  sweet  pinks  by  the  side  of  the  plate, 
carried  it  to  her  mother’s  room. 

“An  artist  has  been  working  for  me  while 
I  slept!”  exclaimed  Mrs,  Moore,  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  tray  with  child  like  pleasure.  “I 
have  been  sitting  up  15  minutes,  have  bathed 
my  face  aud  hands  and  now  the  sight  of  that 
tempting  dinner  makes  me  really  hungry. 
What  a  treasure  is  our  newly-found  daughter. 
How  can  we  ever  let  you  go  back  to  Aunt 
Kate?”  she  continued  as  she  guze  I  fondly 
upon  the  lovely  girl  who  sat  trembling  and 
blushing  just  opposite  the  small  table,  “Why, 
your  very  presence  makes  me  stronger.  This 
tea  is  just  to  my  taste,  and  this  delicious  toast 
and  rneut  tempt  me  to  eat  all,  perhaps  more 
than  I  should.  How  these  flowers  tell  me 
that  it  is  Summer,  downstairs,  oufc-of  doors. 
The  woods  were  just  beginning  to  grow  green 
when  1  was  taken  sick.  Nora  never  has  time 
to  bring  me  flowers,  aud  I  hardly  knew  when 
the  first  roses  came  and  now  they  will  soon  be 
gone.  There,  have  1  not  paid  quite  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  your  dinner?”  she  asked  pushing 
aside  the  empty  plate. 

Margaret  felt  like  acknowledging  at  once 
her  ignoraucq,  hut  concluded  uot  to  worry 
her  iuvalid  mother  with  the  story  now,  hut 
wait  until  she  had  learned  something  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  then  the  chapter  would  he  more 
entertaining. 


since  we  played  together  in  babyhood.” 

Then  Margaret  gave  a  story  of  her  college 
days  and  her  home  life,  which  was  followed  by 
Rose’s  recital  of  the  great  disappointment  of 
her  girlhood — her  school  days  shortened  by 
household  cares,  her  music  neglected  for  lack 
of  time  and  a  suitable  teacher  iu  such  a  re¬ 
mote  country  place. 

“Ob,  let  me  teach  you;  it  will  be  a  pleasure!” 
exclaimed  Margaret,  “let’s  exchange  lessons 
in  music  and  cooking.  I  shall  come  over 
often  aud  read  to  you  while  you  sew,  and  thus 
give  you  more  time  to  practice.  How  happy 
I  shall  he  here!  And  just  think,  Aunt  Kate 
is  expecting  me  home  any  day;  she  said  I 
could  not  live  a  week  iu  the  country!” 

They  walked  to  the  house,  swinging  the 
basket  of  apples  between  them,  and  together 
they  prepared  the  evening  meal. 

“How  Aunt  Kate’s  friends  would  laugh  to 
see  me  at  work  iu  a  kitchen !  I  shall  surprise 
her  some  day  by  preparing  a  uice  dish  for  her, 
and  then  tell  her  that  she  omitted  one  clause 
of  papa’s  definition  of  a  lady.  I  am  glad  you 
told  me  about  that  message  to  Aunt  Kate,” 
said  Margaret.  “I  am  anxious  to  see  the  dear, 
old  lady  who  carried  me  to  my  city  home.” 

“Aud  she  can  hardly  wait  to  see  you.  Come 
over  to-morrow,”  was  the  good  bye  invitation 
of  Rose. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Moore  and  Nora  returned, 
aud  the  latter  was  much  surprised  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  cool  diuing-room  to  behold  the  table 
neatly  laid  for  three  She  was  very  glad, 
though,  for  she  was  hot,  tired  and  hungry. 

“You  could  not  have  pleased  your  father 
better  if  you  had  studied  his  taste  for  years,” 
said  Nora  as  Margaret  entered  lieariugaplate 
of  snowy  cream  biscuit,  and  to  her  mother’s 
bill  of  fare  she  bad  added  a  pretty  glass  dish 
of  red  and  yellow  raspberries. 

When  Mr.  Moore  arose  from  the  table  he 
took  Margaret’s  face  between  liisbrowu  hands, 
and  kissing  her  white  forehead,  said:  “Yes, 
my  girl,  Aunt  Kate  has  made  you  a  true  lady. 
You  can  he  the  singing  bird  or  busy  bee.  Come, 
go  to  the  parlor  now  and  pluy  us  one  of  your 
prettiest  pieces  while  1  sit  with  wife  a  half 
hour.” 

The  friendship  between  Rose  aud  Margaret 
grew  stronger  daily,  uud  all  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  around  learned  to  love  the  gentle  city  girl. 
She  treated  every  one  so  kindly  as  to  put 
them  at  once  at  tbeir  ease,  and  her  social  tuct 
was  so  perfect  that  the  rustic  boys  and  girls 
fancied  that  she  had  adopted  their  ways  for 
life.  But  the  elimux  of  all  the  various  com¬ 
pliments  showered  upon  her  was: 
i  “And  la  !  would  you  believe  it  ?  She  knows 
all  about  housework  !  But,  to  see  her  rigged 
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out  in  her  silk  and  jewels  and  hear  her  talk 
and  sing,  you’d  imagine  she  didn’t  even  know 
how  to  make  a  cup  o’  tea.” 

-»■»  • 

SIGHT  SEEING  IN  A  NEW  COUNTRY. 

Seated  in  our  chairs  outside  of  the  house 
in  the  cool,  bracing,  evening  air,  the  almost 
boundless  prairie  stretching  on  every  side, 
dotted  here  aud  there  with  wild  flowers,  the 
Clouds  overhead  so  wouderfully  grouped  and 
shaded,  how  like  enchanted  laud  is  this 
Dakota ! 

Even  watching  the  passing  vehicles  becomes 
an  interesting  subject  of  comment.  With 
keen  enjoyment  we  scrutinize  them  all.  Here 
along  the  winding,  un fenced  road,  comes  a 
substantial  lumber  wagon,  with  a  grasshop¬ 
per  seat,  so  called  because  its  long,  elevated 
springs  suggest  that  uimble  insect.  Seated 
therein  is  a  man  clothed  rather  coarsely,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  a  marked  air  of  rusticity,  has 
a  countenance  denoting  intelligence  aud  good 
feeling.  His  wife,  who  sits  beside  him,  hold¬ 
ing  a  child  on  her  lap,  is  a  true  mate  for  him 
in  appearance.  She  wears  on  her  head  a 
coarse,  straw  hat,  heavily  decorated  with 
artificial  flowers,  whose  species  would  puzzle 
the  most  enthusiastic  botanist.  A  gay  striped, 
cottou  shawl  partially  covers  a  gay  calico 
dress,  while  her  calf  skin  shoes  seem  made  for 
use  and  not  for  ornament.  They  were  laugh¬ 
ing  and  chatting  aud  apparently  enjoying 
their  ride  home  very  much,  and  the  news¬ 
papers  peeping  from  the  driver's  pocket  spoke 
of  literary  tastes  to  be  thereafter  gratified. 
They  are  a  couple  who  came  from  the  crowd¬ 
ed  East  with  a  determination,  as  they  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “to  have  something  of  their  own.” 
They  settled  on  a  homestead  about  two  miles 
further  on,  where  they  have  already  “proved 
up,”  aud  the  fertile  soil  that  has  been  turned 
over  and  planted  to  corn,  and  the  variety  aud 
luxuriance  of  their  garden  vegetables,  give 
promise  of  future  subsistence.  The  small 
shanty  has  its  sides  neatly  thatched  with 
straw,  to  protect  its  inmates  from  the  piercing 
winds  of  Winter,  and  has  a  cozy,  comfortable 
look.  The  little  nursery  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees  growing  thriftily  speak  of  the  taste  and 
forethought  of  the  owner,  and  it  is  easy  for 
the  experienced  eye  to  see  in  the  not  very  far 
distant  future  a  beautiful  home,  the  reward 
of  persevering,  well  directed  effort  made  in 
the  first  years  of  married  life. 

Here  comes  a  covered  carriage  with  an  old, 
gentle  horse  ambling  along.  Its  occupants 
are  a  fresh  looking  young  man  and  an  elderly 
lady,  evidently  something  of  an  iuvalid,  per¬ 
haps  seeking  health  on  the  wild  frontier. 
They  tell  me  it  was  partly  for  that  reason, 
but  chiefly  that  as  a  devoted  mother  she  left 
the  haunts  of  her  early  days  to  help  au  only 
sou  make  a  start  in  a  new  country— to  keep 


^flvcrti.sing, 


It  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing  when  in  the 
bath  to  drop  the 
soap  and  have  to 
feel  for  it.  1  he 
Ivory  Soap  floats , 
and  is  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  most 
luxurious  Soap  lor 
bathing,  it  lathers 
freely,  and  is  easi¬ 
ly  rinsed  off,  leav¬ 
ing  a  sense  of 
cleanliness  and 
comfort  attainable 
by  no  other  means. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  ■  <lil) 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  nan  not  get  H  oi  tin  ir 
grocer,  /f  six  two-eent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  ure 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  * 
mention  his  paper. 
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his  house  and  attend  to  his  comforts  while  he 
labors  in  the  field.  It  is  well  for. her  that  her 
son  is  thoughtful  and  considerate  and  has 
been  able  to  build  a  nice  little  house  and  sur¬ 
round  her  with  the  little  com  forts  so  necessary 
at  her  tirnB  of  life.  His  few  leisure  hours  are 
spent  in  cultiv»ting  some  of  the  favorite 
(lowers  which  grew  in  their  old  Eastern  home. 
Here  comes  another  team  dashing  along  the 
road,  the  driver  attending  to  bis  spirited  team 
while  the  passenger  in  the  back  seat  scans  the 
surrounding  country  with  a  shrewd  and  calcu¬ 
lating  glance.  He  seems  to  be  an  ancient 
land  speculator  looking  for  a  place  to  invest 
some  of  his  surplus  capital  in  land,  where 
plain  people  would  be  likely  to  settle,  and  thus 
his  own  possessions  would  be  made  far  more 
valuable  by  the  labor  of  other  men’s  hands; 
those  of  the  poor  men,  who  iu  laboring  to 
secure  and  adorn  homes  of  their  own,  make 
the  wildernees  to  blossom  as  tbe  rose.  Won- 
deiful  is  tbe  promise  of  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  where  the  fertile  soil  yields  such 
liberal  crops  of  grain  to  feed  the  millions  of 
the  earth,  and  whose  wild  scenery,  now  so 
very  beautiful,  is  yet  to  grow  more  lovely 
with  each  passiug  year,  as  the  labor  of  heroic 
men  and  women  build  rural  homes,  where 
children  are  reared  to  honest  industry,  and 
ever  generous  nature  repays  them  for  all 
their  toil,  as  they  sit  in  the  shade  of  tbe  green 
trees  they  have  planted  and  enjoy  tbe  fruit  of 
their  intelligent  labor. 

SOLITUDE  SWEETENED. 

Domestic  Cctmomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HOUSEKEEPING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

•  MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

VII. 

But  as  “all  things  have  an  end,”  so  an  end 
came  to  our  “fine  art  of  simple  living”  to  the 
general  regrot  of  the  family,  whle  I  looked 
forward  to  the  time  of  serious  housekeeping 
at  home  with  positive  dread.  We  had  all  kept 
so  well,  and  bad  such  a  happy  time  and  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  that  nothing 
seemed  more  silly  and  “tremendous”  than  the 
care  of  a  large  house  and  all  that  it  involved. 
We  were  free  at  all  hours  to  go  or  come,  and 
housework  never  stood  in  the  way  of  a  holiday. 
Anaximander  taught  me  in  mauy  ways  how 
things  could  be  left  undone,  aud  nothing  bo 
harmed,  and  from  my  habitually-careful 
Martha-uess,  I  expanded  gradually  into  the 
broad  '“philosophy”  of  my  studious  comrade, 
who  always  has  the  sense,  come  what  will,  to 
guard  against  having  his  time  frittered  away 
in  details.  The  Winter  aud  early  Spring 
passed,  and  the  formidable  scientific  reading 
he  had  counted  on  accomplishing  he  bad  got 
through  with;  tbe  laddie  under  home  teach¬ 
ing  had  made  good  progress  m  history  and 
French  and  “general  information,'’  and  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  age  of  nearly  eight  years,  was 
often  allowed  to  sit  up  late  enough  to  have  au 
out  door  lesson  under  the  stars,  and  took 
great  delight  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  various 
constellations,  at  oue  time  assuring  me  that  a 
certain  star  was  “Sarah  Aim” — meaning  Siri¬ 
us!  I  think  it  may  serve  some  parent  well, 
who  is  teaching  a  child  the  rudiments  of 
French,  to  mention  that  a  Reader  which  is 
altogether  charming  and  practical,  full  of  the 
every  day  talk  of  childreu  aud  parents,  is 
called  “Livre  Pour  les  Bnfans”— in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  Judeed,  it  is  capital  for  any  beginner, 
who  wishes  to  learn  at  once  how  to  construct 
sentences  and  parlor  Francais. 

As  the  Spring  advanced,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  gardeus  were  brought  almost  daily 
to  our  door  by  the  Chinese  hucksters.  The 
first,  “greens”  were  cabbage  sprouts,  a  new 
growth  from  the  cabbage  "sturups”  which  are 
left  iu  the  ground  during  the  Winter  aud 
which  are  uot  frozen  because  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate.  But  with  all  its  mildness,  the 
amount  of  clothiug  required  to  keep  one  warm 
both  in  bed  and  out  of  it,  Is  remarkable.  I 
felt  very  shy  at  first  of  buying  of  the  Chinese, 
as  I  had  heard  so  much  concerning  their  pe¬ 
culiar  habits— particularly  in  taking  oysters 
from  them.  But  I  soon  learned  that  if  we  had 
oysters  at  all  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  iu 
the  markets  that  had  not  been  opened  by  the 
deft  fingered  Celestials,  who  have  an  amazing 
faculty  of  growing  long  finger  nails  whieu 
seem  never  to  break  off.  My  Scotch  neighbor 
said  that  the  wry  homely  Chinaman  had  the 
best  oysters;  but  to  insure  a  further  degree  of 
cleauliucss,  after  a  family  council,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  throw  away  the  oyster  juice  and 
wash  the  oysters,  and  this  I  subsequently 
learned  was  the  proper  method  of  cooking  the 
Puget  Hound  bivalve— tbe  juice  uot  being  val¬ 
ued.  The  oysters  are  small  and  pink  and  very 
sweet,  and,  for  15  cents  the  laddie  would 
sometimes  count  ns  many  as  120  oysters  iu  the 
meusure.  Five  cents  would  buy  all  the  fish 
we  would  eat  for  dinner,  anil  the  same  amount 
expended  in  lettuce  would  give  us  a  large sn lad 
lor  two  days,  and  the  nicest  lettuce  1  ever  ate, 
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very  large  heads  and  deliciously  crisp  and  ten 
der.  Radishes  were  tender,  but  we  thought 
them  inferior  to  home  radishes.  Peas  were 
plentiful  the  last  o  f  May,  and  sold  for  eight 
ceuts  a  pound  in  the  pod.  Asparagus  does 
not  grow  well  here,  and  tbe  markets  were 
supplied  from  California  at  10  cents  the  hunch. 
Early  potatoes  come  from  California,  but  are 
inferior  in  quality. 

As  this  will  be  my  last  paper  of  this  series, 
I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  bread  made  by 
the  Seattle  bakeries.  We  never  tired  of  it, 
as  one  does  of  most  baker’s  bread.  We  usual¬ 
ly  took  what  is  called  “French”  bread— a  long, 
slim  loaf  with  a  hard  crust  all  over  it,  and  a 
small  round  loaf  similarly  encrusted,  neither 
of  which  is  baked  in  pans.  1  think  much 
home  made  bread  might  be  greatly  improved 
by  being  similarly  baked.  One  peculiarity  of 
spice  goods  here,  which  I  never  observed  in 
the  East,  is  a  convenience  for  putting  them 
up,  which  especially  adapts  them  to  pioneer 
life.  The  spices  are  ground  and  put  iu  round  tin 
boxes  with  perforated  covers,  with  a  tin  slide, 
so  that  you  can  shake  out  your  pepper  or  all¬ 
spice  at  will.  Nutmeg  is  ground  and  put  up 
in  the  same  way.  Roasted  coffee  is  put  up  in 
an  air-tight  can,  which  has  a  mill  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  grinds  the  coffee  as  you  want  it. 

The  amount  of  canned  goods  consumed  in 
all  Western  towns  is  enormous.  People  buy 
canned  meats  when  fresh  meat  can  be  had  for 
less  money — but  we  never  enjoyed  any  article 
of  food  that  bad  found  repose  in  a  tin  can. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  break  camp 
and  resume  our  travels,  it  was  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  groan  from  Auximander  and 
the  laddie.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
latter,  which  he  declared  must  be  packed 
“carefully”  and  shipped  East,  had  in  large 
part  to  be  sacrificed,  which  quite  broke 
his  heart,  to  which  he  added  that  he  would  be 
quite  pleased  if  he  could  stay  in  Seattle  and  go 
home,  too!  And  Anaximander  groaned  be¬ 
cause  a  man  always  groans  when  a  change 
comes  in  the  even  tenor  of  housekeeping, 
while  madame  tried  to  be  serene  in  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  one  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it, 
too!  As  usual,  at  the  very  last,  invitations 
and  visitors  and  packing  taxed  our  time  and 
strength  to  the  utmost,  and  we  were  a  fagged 
out  trio  of  sleepy  mortals  when  we  boarded 
the  steamer  at  four  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
June  0th,  route  for  the  “Laud  of  the  Mid¬ 
night  Sun.”  We  had  “tea”  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  with  an  acquaintance,  who  invited  also  a 
number  of  others  to  meet  us,  some  of  whom 
were  "old  settlers,”  having  come  to  the  Sound 
2-i  years  ago.  One  of  the  ladies  charmed  us 
with  some  reminiscences  of  the  early  days, 
when  uo"store”furniture  was  to  be  had.and  she 
concluded  by  saying  that  she  thought  that 
after  all,  people  were  far  happier  in  simple 
homes,  with  few  contrivances,  and  these  the 
products  of  their  own  hands.  We  had  a 
charming  "tea”  and  flowers  all  through  the 
house— as  well  as  a  button-hole  bouquet  with 
a  pin  through  the  stems — laid  at  each  cover. 
At  the  house  of  one  lady  where  I  often  dined, 
there  was  always  placed  at  the  plate  of  an 
only  daughter  who  was  dead,  a  low  vase  of 
flowers — a  pretty  and  touching  memorial.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  as  a  concluding  word, 
for  tbe  further  enlightenment  of  the  dense 
iguorauee  of  the  West  that  prevails  iu  the 
East,  that  if  you  w  ish  to  “astonish  tbe  natives,” 
you  need  uot  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  be  you 
“doctor,  lawyer,  farmer,  priest”— and  in  auy 
eveut  do  not  come  unless  you  are  fairly  well 
furnished  with  money ;  neither  burden  yourself 
with  things  to  make  you  “comfortable,”  as  did 
a  school  teacher  1  know  of,  who  only  a  year  ago 
brought  a  bed  mat,trass  with  her  from  New 
Jersey,  fearful  lest  she  could  not  find  a  good 
bed  here!  It  would  have  been  no  more  ludic¬ 
rous  had  she  carried  one  with  her  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
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The  season  for  preserving  and  pickliug  is 
upon  us,  and  a  few  suggestions  and  recipes 
may  not  come  amiss. 

I  seldom  make  old-fashioned  preserves  now, 
as  we  all  prefer  canned  fruits,  and  those  I  put 
up  seldom  or  never  spoil.  My  general  rule  is 
one-half  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  oue 
pouud  of  fruit,  aud  one  cup  of  wuter  to  each 
pound  of  sugar.  I  put  the  water  and  sugar 
into  the  preserving  kettle  (porcelain  lined) 
aud  let  them  come  to  boil,  skimming  well; 
then  add  the  fruit,  and,  after  it  begins  to  boil, 
let  it  boil  slowly  for  15  or  20  minutes;  then 
can  and  seal. 

1  have  my  jars  iu  boiling  water,  take  them 
out  of  that  with  a  towel,  hold  them,  bottom 
up,  for  uu  instant,  set  them  on  a  plate  and 
fill  and  fasten  quickly,  screwing  very  tightly. 

1  have  never  broken  more  timu  oue  jar  of  the 
hundreds  l  have  put  up  in  this  way,  and  the 
siugle  broken  one  bad  a  flaw  in  the  glass. 

For  greengages  and  quinces  I  use  more 
sugar,  as  1  want  them  just  sweet  enough  to 
be  pleasant  whoa  served. 


E.  M.  would,  perhaps,  kindly  give  us  her 
recipe  for  putting  up  pears,  as  those  on  her 
table,  when  I  visited  her,  not  only  looked 
very  beautiful,  but  tasted  delicious.  1  give 
some  long  tested  recipes  for  sauces,  etc.  Real 
pickles  I  seldom  make,  as  we  are  not  extra 
fond  of  them. 

TOMATO  PICKLES. 

One  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  slice  and  salt 
over  night;  in  the  morning  pour  off  the  water 
and  add,  in  layers  with  them,  five  or  six  white 
onions  sliced,  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  mustard  seed,  two  ounces  of  tumeric 
(kerkimer),  three  fourths  of  a  small  box  of 
Colman’s  mustard.  Cover  with  good  vinegar 
and  simmer  two-and  a-half  hours. 

CHILI  SAUCE. 

Nine  large  or  18  small,  ripe  tomatoes,  two 
Chili  peppers,  one  large,  white  onion.  Pare 
and  chop  the  tomatoes  very  fine,  also  chop  the 
peppers  and  onions,  then  add  oue  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  two  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon  aDd  one-half  of 
allspice,  one  nutmeg,  grated.  Boil  20  minutes, 
then  add  two  small  cups  of  vinegar,  boil  10 
minutes  longer,  cool  a  little,  then  bottle  and 
cork  tightly. 

CHOW-CHOW. 

One  half  peck  finely  chopped  green  toma¬ 
toes,  five  white  onions  chopped,  salt  these 
over-night,  in  the  morning  squeeze  as  dry  as 
possible,  then  add  oue  small  tablespoouful  of 
ground  black  pepper,  one  small  tablespoonful 
of  ground  allspice,  two  small  tablespoonfuls 
of  ground  cloves,  four  of  mustard,  one-aud 
one  half  tablespoonful  of  horse-radish  grated, 
six  Mountain  Sweet  peppers  sliced  very  fine¬ 
ly,  one-balf  pint  of  white  mustard  seed.  Mix 
well  and  add  cold  vinegar,  say  one  quart, 
then  put  in  wide-mouthed  bottles. 

SWEET  TOMATO  PICKLE. 

Two  gallons  green  tomatoes  sliced,  12  good- 
sized  white  onions  sliced,  two  quarts  good 
vinegar,  oue  quart  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  each  of  salt,  ground  mustard,  and  black 
pepper,  and  one  each  of  allspice  aud  cloves. 
Mix  and  stew  until  tender,  stirring  often  lest 
they  burn. 

In  Rural  of  Aug.  1,  “A  Vexed  Question” 
engaged  my  attention,  and  I  can  assure  “Iowa 
Aunt”  that,  with  the  aid  of  such  excellent 
patterns  as  are  now  published  by  many 
parties,  dress-making  need  no  longer  remain 
a  vexed  question,  hut  become  a  settled  one,  so 
tbat  parties  who  can  ill  afford  to  have  their 
dresses  made,  may  yet  have  them  fit  well  and 
look  stylish. 

I  have  three  daughters,  the  eldest  over  20, 
and  they  have  never  worn  a  dress  that  was 
not  made  by  me,  except  that  the  oldest  one 
now  makes  her  common  ones,  and  I  know 
they  always  look  well-dressed,  whereas  if  I 
had  to  hire  a  dress- maker,  I  fear  their  changes 
would  be  few  and  far  between. 


My  flowers!  Don’t  I  enjoy  them!  Neural¬ 
gia  has  secured  me  for  a  victim  since  the  fore 
part  of  June,  seriously  affecting  my  left 
limb,  rendering  me  at  times  unable  to  walk 
at  all,  and  at  best,  I  can  only  crawl  around; 
but  if  able  to  do  that,  I  get  out  among  my 
flowers  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  enjoy 
their  beauties.  Oh  what  lovely  varieties  of 
poppies  were  among  tbe  Rural  Treasures! 
Four  different  kinds  have  bloomed,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  are  budding.  The  Phlox  Drom- 
mondii  is  also  gorgeous  in  coloring.  Other 
flowers  I  know  not  the  names  of,  are  bloom¬ 
ing;  others  still  only  in  bud.  I  hope  they 
may  ripen  seeds. 

I  thank  “Iowa  Aunt”  for  her  expressions  of 
good-will.  It  cheers  me  to  know  that  words 
of  mine  can  cheer  others,  for  I,  too,  am  a 
worker,  not  a  drone  in  the  human  hive. 

AUNT  EM. 


TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Slice  ten  pounds  of  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  cover  with  a  plate  and  weight,  let  stand 
over-nigbt.  Drain  well.  Then  to  fonr  quarts 
of  vinegar  add  one  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
one-balf  cup  of  mixed  spices  (the  unground 
are  best),  let  these  come  to  a  scald,  then  add  the 
tomatoes  and  cook  until  tender. 

EXCELLENT  TOMATO  CHOW-C'UOW. 

Nine  pounds  of  tomatoes,  12  onions,  chop 
together  fiue  and  cover  with  salt,  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of 
cloves,  a  tablespoonful  of  allspice,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  black  pepper,  a  few  red  peppers. 
Stew  all  together  (after  draining  the  tomatoes 
well)  until  lender.  Bottle  while  hot. 

PLUM  PICKLES. 

Seven  pounds  of  plums— small  frost  ones 
are  best — two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  three 
quarts  of  vinegar,  one-half  cup  of  cinnamon, 
one-quarter  cup  of  doves.  Place  the  plums 
in  a  jar  and  pour  the  hot  spiced  vinegar  over 
them  for  three  alternate  mornings. 

APPLE  PRESERVES. 

Make  a  nice  sirup  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
put  in  it  a  small  piece  of  ginger-root.  Have 
some  good  apples  peels d  and  cored— Pippins 
are  the  best  to  use.  When  the  sirup  has 
scalded  up  three  or  four  times,  drop  in  the 
apples  and  let  them  remain  until  transparent. 

SWEET  PEAR  PRESERVES. 

For  each  pound  of  fruit  take  one-half  pound 
of  sugar.  Save  the  perfect  cores  and  skins, 
boil  these  in  sufficient  water  to  merely  cover 
them ;  strain  this  sirup  and  put  in  the  sugar, 
boil  skins  and  add  the  prepared  fruit.  Stew 
gently  until  the  sirup  becomes  colored  finely. 
When  sealing  the  preserves,  if  there  is  too 
much  sirup,  bottle  for  pudding  sauce. 

When  putting  away  pickles  iu  large¬ 
mouthed  jars,  we  find  nothing  better  to  pre¬ 
vent  mold  than  the  leaves  of  Nasturtium 
spread  over  the  top  before  sealing  up.  s.  b.  e. 


ppscrUanfous 


Preserving  The  Hair. 


For  preserving  the  youthful  color  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  promoting  its  growth, 
ami  imparling  freshness  and  vitality, 
Ayer’s  Flair  Vigor  is  unequaled.  E.  S. 
Piper,  Pownsvillo,  I.a.,,  writes:  “  I  have 
used  several  hair  preparations,  but  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  is  the  only  one  I  have  found 
that  sustains  the  claims  made  for  it.”  L. 
V.  Templeton,  Medford,  Mass.,  writes: 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
with  wonderful  success.  It  has  restored 
vitality  to  my  hair,  and  stimulated  it  to 
renewed  growth.  It  has  done,  iu  my  ease, 
everything  that  has  been  claimed  for  it." 
J.  B.  Edwards,  Lincoln,  Xebr.,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  has  not  only  restored 
my  hair  to  its  original  color,  but  hits  also 
made  it  more  vigorous,  abundant,  and 
healthy  than  ever.” 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  eutirely  free  from 
uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  use  is  always  safe  and 
beneficial.  James  A.  Ettcr,  sheriff  of 
Wythe  county,  Va.,  writes:  "Mv  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  and  also  to  turn 
gray.  Avar's  Hair  Vigor  has  stimulated  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  making  the  hair 
soft  and  pliant,  ami  causing  it  to  retain  its 
natural  color."  C«.  II.  Harrell.  Louisville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
hair  and  scalp.”  Mrs.  I,.  M.  nolmes, 
Maiden,  Mass.,  writes:  “'I  have  experi¬ 
enced  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  "N  igor.  It  freed  my  scalp  from 
humors,  and  has  restored  my  hair  to  its 
original  color  aud  healthy  condition." 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

prepared  by 

1>IS.  J.  C.  AVER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Saturday,  August  15, 1885. 

Of  the  31  national  banks  in  this  city  whose 
charters  expire  during  the  present  calendar 
year. 20  have  applied  for  and  secured  an  exten¬ 
sion  for  20  years.  The  period  of  the  charters 
of  the  other  two  does  not  expire  until  later  in 

the  year.. . . Extensions  of  charters  of 

national  banks  have  been  made  at  Washington 
on  $170,000,000  of  capital  stock  since  Jauuary 
1 . Ten  times  as  much  money  is  expend¬ 

ed  in  the  United  States  for  liquors  as  is  ex¬ 
pended  for  public  education............ An 

artesian  well  in  Kern  County  Cal.,  has  been 
completed,  which  gives  a  flow  of  1.575,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  24  hours,  and  the  water  rises  11>£ 
inches  above  the  pine.  The  cost  was  only 

$700 . . .  Iowa  contains  more  people  who 

can  read  and  write,  in  proportion  to  her  pop¬ 
ulation,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union... 
_ The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ports  that  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived 
in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1885,  was  387.621,  being  132,- 
013  less  than  tbe  immigration  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  401.701  less  than  during  the 
year  July  20,  1882.  tbe  year  of  the  greatest 

immigration .  A  well  at  White  Plains, 

Nev.,  is  down  over  2.300  feet  and  can  go  no 
further  until  the  water,  which  is  17  per  cent, 
salt  and  so  heavy  that  the  rope  and  tools  float 
in  it  and  the  drill  does  not  penetrate  the  rock, 

is  shut  off . . Tbe  N.  Y,  World  fund  for 

the  Pedestal  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue,  after 
five  months  of  persistent  effort,  has  reached 

$102,000,  contributed  by  123,000  persons . 

....  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  tbe  Georgia 
Legislature,  to  impose  an  annual  tax  of  $2  50 

upon  all  bachelors . The  White  House  is 

closed  to  visitors  during  the  President’s  ab¬ 
sence,  and  will  not  be  re-opened  until  his 
return  in  September . The  Executive  De¬ 

partment,  tbe  Agricultural  Department  and 
the  Government  printing  office  were  closed  by 
order  of  the  President  on  the  day  of  Gen. 

Grant’s  public  funeral  in  New  York . . . 

....In  Ohio  there  is  one  divorce  for  every  20 

marriages .  A  telegram  from  Fort 

Erie.  Out,  Canada,  last  Tuesday,  says  :  James 
Whelan,  who  took  part  in  the  Fenian  raid  of 
1866,  has  been  appointed  United  States  Consul 
at  this  port.  The  appointment  has  caused 
great,  indignation,  and  petitions  are.  heing 
signed  by  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
praying  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take 

office.... . A  telegram  from  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  on  Wednesday,  says:  Tbe  new  High- 
License  Law  ofWisconsin,  increasing  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  saloon  license  from  $75  to  $200, 
has  now  been  in  force  three  months,  and  re¬ 
turns  from  some  100  towns  in  tbe  State  show 
that  tbe  aggregate  number  of  saloons  has  been 
diminished  bv  267:  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  annual  revenue  is  $224,000  greater  than  last 
year,  and  that  the  saloons  generally  are  under 

better  regulations... . A  rough  estimate 

of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  based  on 
tbe  retnrns  which  have  been  received  for  the 
census  of  1885.  will  make  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  1.940  000,  a  gain  of  about  160,000  on 

the  United  States  census  of  1880 . 

. ....The  soldiers’  monument  at 

Atlanta  is  to  have  statues  of  Grant,  Lee, 
Johnston  and  Sherman  around  tbe  base  of  the 
column.  Near  the  top  will  be  two  soldiers, 
the  blue  and  the  gray,  clasping  hands,  and 
above  the  globe  that,  surrounds  the  summit 
will  be  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Tbe  structure 
will  be  ISOfeet  in  higbtand  will  cost  $100,000. 
....An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Lake  Mistas¬ 
sini  exploring  expedition  reports  that  tbe 
lake’s  extreme  length  is  only  120  miles,  and 

its  average  breadth  20  miles, .  The 

Veterans’  Colonization  Society  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  Topeka  to  promote  immigration 
into  Kansas,  and  colonize  veteran  soldiers  of 
the  late  war  and  tbeir  families  on  government 
and  other  lands . A  serious  misunder¬ 

standing  is  reported  to  exist  between  tbe  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  United  States  sub-treas¬ 
urers  of  San  Francisco,  regarding  the  count 
of  money  in  the  vaults.  Mr.  Brooks,  tbe 
newly  appointed  sub  treasurer,  is  willing  to 
accept  the  count  by  weight,  hut  Mr.  Spalding, 
the  incumbent,  insists  on  every  piece  being 
counted  before  the  transfer  is  made.  There  are 
$93,000,000  in  the  vault,  and  to  count  it  all  will 
take  from  six  to  eight  months.  A  decision 
from  Washington  on  the  sub  ject  is  looked  for. 
....The  Payne  Oklahoma  colony,  which  has 
been  in  camp  near  Caldwell,  Kansas,  some 
months,  is  breaking  up  in  compliance  with 
instructions  from  Captain  Conch.  He  inter¬ 
prets  the  present  action  of  the  Administration 
as  tbe  inauguration  of  a  move  which  will  lead 
to  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  in  the  near  future 
and,  with  a  desire  to  avoid  causing  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  he  has  requested  the  colony 
for  the  present  to  disband.  Couch  and  Secre¬ 


tary  Blackburn  will  remain  at  Caldwell  to 

look  after  correspondence . .Mrs.  Helen 

Hunt  Jackson,  the  well  known  authoress,  died 
Wednesday  evening,  at  San  Francisco,  of 

cancer  of  the  stomach.  .  . An  employ^  of 

Hong  Lee’s  laundry,  at  Chicago,  who  arrived 
from  San  Francisco  a  week  ago,  is  reported 
to  be  a  leper . . . A  petition  is  being  cir¬ 

culated  thougbout  Massacbusets  by  Cocbitu- 
ate  parties,  appealing  to  Secretary  Bayard 
to  use  bis  influence  with  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  behalf  of  Louis  Riel,  who  is  to  be 
hanged  on  September  18  next,  on  the  ground 

that  he  is  an  American  citizen . 

Up  to  June  7,  22.877  negroes  bad  obtained 
their  freedom  in  tbe  province  of  Santa  Clara, 

Cuba . . . . Rugby,  in  Tennessee,  Tom 

Hughes’s  experimental  colony,  now  has  be¬ 
tween  350  and  400  inhabitants,  only  one-balf 

of  whom  are  English . Bankers  and  other 

capitalists  are  making  strong  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  coinage  of  silver  money  at  the  pres¬ 


ent  rate . Tbe  Attorney  General  has 

decided  that  pension  agents  are  not  entitled 
to  a  fee  for  paying  pension  attorneys  their 
dues .........  Attorney-  General  Garland  roles 


that  the  Government,  in  freeing  the  spirits 
from  an  obligation  to  pay  the  tax  in  case  it  is 
exported,  if  it  is  not  exported,  “loses  none  of 
its  remedies  to  collect  its  revenue  debt.”  The 
whisky  interest,  in  short,  has  got  to  pay  up. 
Tbe  amount  which  has  evaded  paymentuuder 
Secretary  McCulloch’s  permission  to  keep  it 
in  store  for  seven  months  is  over  1,000,000 
gallons,  on  which  tax  must  now  be  paid  at  90 

cents  a  gallon . . Tbe  death  of  J ame9  W. 

Marshall,  the  reputed  discoverer  of  gold  in 
California,  at  bis  home  in  Kelsey,  Cal.,  at  the 
age  of  74.  has  just,  occurred.  Marshall  and 
two  Mormons  found  gold  on  the  Sacramento 
in  February,  1848,  and  although  the  Mormons 
undertook  to  keep  it  a  secret,  a  miuister  gave 
it  to  the  world  through  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  the  following  month.  Marshall 
died  in  great  poverty. . . . Fort  Bowie  ad¬ 

vices  state  that  Geronimo,  the  Apache  chief, 
is  now  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  Sierra 
Madres,  300  miles  below  the  border,  with 

two  commands  following  him  . 

. . .  .The  way  smuggling  is  carried  on  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  indicated  by  an  advertisement  in  sev¬ 
eral  Dominion  papers,  offering  for  sale  a  farm 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  near  the  American 
border,  accompanied  by  this  bold  statement: 

The  stand  Is  well  known  to  the  Americans,  and  all 
kinds  of  poods,  such  as  llnuor,  butter,  horses,  grain 
hay,  etc.,  find  on  easy  channel  Into  the  States  at  all 
times.  A  good,  active  business  man  can  clear  his 
$100  a  day.  or  nUcbl  besides  making  on  an  average 
of  $10,000  a  year  of  net  profits. 

..Rain  and  wind  storms, hurricanes,  cyclones 
and  tornadoes  have  been  very  numerous  all 
over  the  country,  and  terribly  destructive  in 
several  places  during  the  past  week..  A  heavy 
storm  of  rain  followed  by  bail,  prevailed  in 
Eastern  Dakota  several  hours,  Monday  night, 
devasting  at  least.  300  square  miles  of  territory, 
including  part  of  Wilkeu  County,  Minn.  The 
strip  of  territory  extended  as  far  west  as 
Foreman,  in  Sargent  Country,  Dali.,  and  was 
about  six  miles  wide.  Fully  80ft  farms  are 
affected.  Most  of  the  standing  wheat  was 
injured.  The  same  region  was  swept  by  a 
bail  storm  last  year . A  cyclone  in  Nor¬ 

wood,  St  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  destroyed  several  houses  and 
buildings  and  tbe  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  Railroad  bridge.  Eight  people 
are  reported  killed  and  several  fatally  ip  jured. 

. Secretary  Endicott’s  order  remanding 

officers  who  have  been  absent  from  their  com¬ 
mands  on  special  service  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  is  making  quite  a  stir  in  army  circles. 
Officers  who  favor  the  order  say  that  favorit¬ 
ism  is  now  ended;  that  officers  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  away  from  their  commands 
10  or  15  years:  that  captains  who  have  never 
seen  tbeir  companies  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  them,  and  that  men  who  have  been 
on  tbe  frontier  for  almost  a  score  of  years  will 
now  be  permitted  to  taste  the  sweets  of  army 
life . . . . . 

Why  Sutler  Pain? 

When  by  using  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  of  Drs.  Rtarkev  &Palen,  1529  Arch 
St..  Philadelphia,  tbe  chances  are  all  in  favor 
of  your  getting  prompt  relief;  especially  if 
the’ pain  has  its  origiu  in  nervous  derange¬ 
ment.  In  neuralgia,  sick  headache,  and  vari¬ 
ous  nervous  affections,  this  treatment  acts 
,  with  remarkable  promptness.  Write  for 
pamphlet  giving  information  about,  this  Treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  will  be  sent  free. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  15,  1885. 

Commissioner  Colman  has  been  informed 
of  an  undoubted  outbreak  of  plenro-pneumo- 
nia  in  a  herd  of  sixty  thoroughbred  Holland 
cattle  belonging  to  William  Koch,  of  Port 
Richmond.  8taten  Island.  It  is  reported  that 
four  or  five  valuable  animals  died.  Dr. 
McLain,  United  States  Veterinary  Inspector 
for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  visited 
the  [herd  and  [found  an  undoubted  case  of 


pleuro-pneumonia.  The  Commissioner  has 
written  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  asking 
whether  he  will  co-oporate  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  quarantining  the  affected  herd  and 

thus  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease . 

....  Of  the  26.628  931  pounds  of  bops  produced 
in  this  country  in  the  last  census  year,  the 
State  of  New  York,  mainly  Oneida  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  produced  21.628  931 

pounds . The  grocers  of  this  State  are 

organizing  to  hold  a  convention  at.  the  same 
place  and  time  as  the  farmers’  State  Fair  oc¬ 
curs .  The  value  of  the  Florida  orange 

crop  has  been  estimated  at  over  $1.730.000. ... 
....A  telegram  from  Rockford,  Ill., yesterday 
says:  “William  Boyd,  who  has  been  conducting 
a  creamery  at  Peceatonica,  has  disappeared^ 
owing  tbe  farmers  in  that  section  $5,000  for 
cream.  He  came  from  the  East  a  year  ago, 
and  his  present  whereabouts  are  unknown.”.. 
. The  Prime  Warden  of  the  Fishmon¬ 
gers’  Company,  London,  told  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  a  recent  address,  that  the  daily  supply 
received  at  Billiugsgate,  the  great  London 
fish  market,  amounted  to  500  tons.  A  ton  of 
fish  is  equal  to  tbe  weight  of  28  average  sheep, 
so  that  500  tons  equal  a  consumption  of  14  000 

sheep . Tbe  gain  in  the  number  of  hogs 

packed  since  March  1.  over  the  same  time 

last  year,  is  now  535.000  bead . The 

exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed  meats  from 
the  port  of  Boston  per  steamers  for  tbe  Eng¬ 
lish  markets  last  week  were  1.705  cattle,  430 

sheep  and  2,444  quarters  of  beef . From 

1863  to  1873  there  were  29,210  head  of  horses 
imported  into  England,  and  19,700  bpad  were 

imported  from  1873  to  1883 . It  is  said 

that  955  farms  in  Iowa  are  owned  by  women, 
and  that  20  dairy  farms  are  managed  by 
women.  There  are  125  women  physicians  and 

five  women  attorneys-at  law  in  tbe  State .  i 

...There  is  such  a  demand  for  arsenic,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  which  to  destroy  grasshoppers, 
that  it  is  sold  by  the  100  pounds.  It  is  found  to 
be  the  best  remedy  for  the  scourge,  as  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  eagerly  cat  a  mixture  containing  it. . 

. Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  ex-Commis- 

sioner  of  Agriculture,  has  writteu  a  letter  in 
reply  to  Judge  Durham’s  communication 
announcing  a  disallowance  of  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Loring’s  accounts  as  Commissioner.  He 
says  the  statutes  never  laid  down  definitely 
and  precisely  his  duty  in  reference  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  tbe  work  of  the  Department,  and  that 
the  Commissioner  was  obliged  to  lay  out  the 
work  without  directions  in  the  Statute  Book, 
and  to  use  the  appropriations  for  tbe  purposes 
specified  in  tbe  act  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  this  course,  he  says,  has  been 

followed  by  all  his  predecessors  in  office . 

. A  receut  report  to  the  British  House  of 

Commons  showed  that  by  tha  operation  of 
forest  laws  in  India,  where  there  was  former¬ 
ly  a  terrible  waste  of  timber,  the  revenue 
from  forests  has  increased  tenfold,  yielding  a 

net  profit  of  $2  000,000 . Tbe  experiment 

of  planting  tobacco  has  been  tried  at  Reno, 
Nevada.  aDd  has  proved  successful,  while  it  is 
thought  that  the  climate  is  well  fitted  for  cur¬ 
ing  the  leaf  . The  little  cluster  of  islands 

in  the  Pacific,  just  off  the  Patagouiau  coast, 
furnish  forage  for  400,000  sheep.  There  are 
no  bushes  or  trees  of  auy  kind  on  the  islands, 
and  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  a  bed 
of  peat  which  would  supply  the  world.  Over 
the  peat  is  a  thick  growth  of  short  but  very 
nutritious  grass,  on  which  the  sheep  thrive 
wonderfully.  Nearly  every  day  there  is  rain, 
which  seems  unable  to  force  its  way  down 
the  bills,  and  tbe  summits  are  as  wet  always 

as  the  valleys . Rabbits  are  such  a  pest  in 

Buena  Vista  Valley,  Nev  ,  that  farmers  are  pro¬ 
viding  tbe  Indians  with  powder  and  shot  in  or¬ 
der  to  kill  them  off. .  ..John  O.  Snider,  of  Hart- 
fordCity.  Ind.,  a  year  or  more  ago  became  im¬ 
bued  with  a  desire  to  become  a  pedestrian.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  laid  out  a  circular  truck  near  bis 
house,  around  which  he  walks  many  times 
every  day.  Since  beginning  the  exercise  he 
estimates  that  he  has  covered  10  200  miles  ... 
.. ..The  managers  of  the  New  England  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Bangor.  Me..  August  31  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  have  invited  President  Cleveland  to 
attend,  and  the  managers  of  tbe  Boston  and 
MaineCentral  Railroads  have  tendered  aspeeial 
train  to  bring  him  to  Bangor  und  Bar  Harbor 

if  he  accepts . The  herds  of  swine  in 

South  Essex.  Ont.,  are  being  decimated  by 

hog  cholera . Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler 

and  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navv  Robeson  are  the 
chief  stockholders  in  the  Union  Land  and 
Grazing  Company,  for  which  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  County  (N.  J.)  clerk  Tuesday.  Tbe  paid- 
up  capital  of  the  Company  is  $250,000,  and  the 
object  is  to  go  into  the  stock  raising  business 
on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado,  where  the  Company  own  400,- 

000  acres  of  breeding  and  grazing  lauds . 

....Our  contributor.  Richard  Goodman  of 
Lenox,  Mass.,  one  of  the  best  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  Old 
Buy  State,  has  sold  Mr  Sloan,  son-in  law  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt.  100  acres  of  his  farm 
for  about  $75  000  It  is  rumored  that  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  is  to  build  a  magnificent  summer 
residence  ou.the;iand . 


_ The  Rev  R  G.  Rail'd,  Bpcretary  of  the 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  died 
at  bis  home  St  the  Agricultural  College.  Aug. 
6.  Spcrptary  Baird  has  been  connected  with 
the  College  since  1875  and  was  one  of  its 
warmest,  defenders.  He  was  a  kind-hearted 
mou,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  devoted  to 
his  work.  He  made  many  warm  friends  at 
the  College  as  well  hs  throughout  the  State, 
who  will  deeply  regret  his  death. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 

The  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  of  St,. 
Louis.  Mo  ,  are  having  immense  success  with 
their  improved  Continuous  Press  Tt,  was 
awarded  the  First  Prize  Medal  at  World’s 
Fair,  and  at,  everv  Fair  and  Trial  where  it  has 
been  in  competition.  The  Coruoanv  warrant 
this  Press  to  tie  more  rapid,  pnwprful  and  dur¬ 
able  than  any  of  its  class  now  made. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday.  August  15.  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
save:  “The  average  lias  been  equal  to  that  of 
the  preceding  week.  There  have  been 
thundpr-storms  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  nights  have  heen  cold, 
the«e  conditions  ebeokine  premature  ripening 
of  tbe  crons.  Harvesting,  therefore,  liasbpen 
slower.  The  sales  of  Eneluh  wheat  during 
the  week  were  38.070  quarters  at  33*.  6d., 
against,  20.578  quarters  at  37s.  6d.  during  the 
corresponding  week  last,  vear.  Trade  in 
foreien  wheat,  is  colorless,  sellers  are  firm; 
buyers  are  few  and  res' rioted  in  tbeir  pur- 
ehapps.  The  demands  for  cargoes  off  coast 
have  been  trivial .  Ninp  cargoes  arrived,  two 
cargoes  were  sold,  four  cargoes  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  five  remained,  including  one  of 
California.  Thirty- seven  cargoes  are  due. 
The  market  t.o-dav  was  very  quiet  Values  of 
wheat  were  rieedv.  Flour  was  firm  Com 
was  firm.  Barleys  were  quiet.  Oats  were 
3d.  cheaper.  Beans  and  peas  were  61.  cheaper.” 

According  to  the  August  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  of  Agriculture,  the  indication  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  July  report,  pointing  to  215,- 
000.000  bushels  as  an  approximate  forthe  win¬ 
ter  wheat  production,  seems  likely  to  he  main¬ 
tained. 

In  regard  to  the  spring  crop  of  wheat,  the 
Aug"st  report,  indicates  a  reduction  of  about, 

4  per  cm  t.,  or  6.000  000  bushels,  tie  compared 
with  the  July  estimate.  The  reduction  is  0 
percent,  for  Minnesota,  5  for  Wisconsin.  4 
for  iow«.  und  1  for  Dakota,  with  a  gain  for 
other  Territories  and  New  England.  This  in¬ 
dication  points  to  a  production  of  142,000:000 
bushels  of  soring  growth,  and  an  aggregate 
cron  of  357.000  OfK)hu=hels. 

The  corn  crop  of  1  Sc4  w«s  1.795  528,000 
bushelson  an  area  of  69.683.780  acres,  making 
an  average  yield  of  25  6  bushels  per  acre.  The 
arpa  this  year  has  been  increased  to  about 
74 .000  000  acres,  or  6  per  cent,  gain  over  last 
year.  The  conditfoo  reported  fnr  Aiwuit  1 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  96.  the 
same  as  a  vear  sen.  and  this  average  has 
been  excee 'ed  for  August  but  three  times  in 
eleven  vear*.  in  1875.  1879,  and  1S80,  when  it 
was  09  in  paob  instance. 

On  the  basis  of  condition  averaging  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  the  crop  would  reach  1,895  000.000 
bushels,  or  100  000.000  bushel*  in  excess  of  last 
year.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  the  condi¬ 
tion  was  reduced  three  points  last  year  during 
August  and  September,  it.  is  suggestel  by  the 
Go  verptn  en  t  re  por  1 1  h  a  t,  wi  tb  sea  son  a  hi  e  ni  oist  • 
ure  and  favorine  temperature  hereafter,  the 
yield  mav  be  26  to  27  bushels  us  compared 
with  25  6  last.  vpar.  If  it  should  reach  27, 
the  crop  would  he  2  000.000  000  bushels,  in 
round  figures,  or  200.000.000  in  excess  of  last 
vear.  This  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  chances 
for  the  crop. 

The  average  for  oats  has  declined  from  97  to 
96.  which  is  four  points  higher  than  io  August 
of  lost- year.  Rye  averages  94,  showing  con¬ 
tinued  improvement,  since  June  1.  Barley 
stands  ns  in  the  last  report,  at  92,  which 
indicates  about,  an  average  crop  for  nuy  series 
of  five  or  ten  years.  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  area  of  buckwheat,,  and  condition  averages 
95.  A  medium  crop  of  hav  is  assured,  by  the 
uveruee.  93.  Tobacco  makes  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  91.  The  averuge  for  potatoes  is  95, 
against  97  last  mouth. 

- - - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  August  15,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
feel:  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lc  lower;  No. 
Spring,  ljtfe.  lower:  No.  2  Red,  l%o.  higher; 
lorn,  |sC.  lower;  Oats,  %e.  lower;  Rye, 
£e.  lower.  Pork,  10o.  lower.  Cattle,  a  trifle 
igber.  Hogs,  a  shade  higher.  Sheep,  steady. 


umisf  c;i.c/,i,|i'a1ii'  -  September,  I fif<c ' Hite ;  October, 
lo-.rtfV.  Oat*  yiittd-  sale-  ransed  Cush  2SV$c: 
msust.  J'W'»V.r'l>4e  •  September.  21-V-m  .'i>t,<‘.  Ryu— 
ln»!  N'o.i.SRe  Bariev-  So  2,  ill  -mI.’ii-.  Pork  — Ac- 
ve  Caxh,  $"  ttva *5)  V>:  A iicust,  *:i  2(i«9  25;  September 
i  hkh '.i  ji*v-  October,  •  [.Ml ci  Active-  Sales 

inceil-  Cash.  S6 Awturt.  •aV’hie  Septem- 
E>r,  tuffl-ji'it  lw  October,  Man  »Ha  Bui.kmeats. 
siii.ul'P’rs.  nr  »tiv.»  t  in-  Short  Kill  aides,  t5  in® 
4*i;  Short, clear.  *5  U0e  CATTiE—  Market  steady; 
ipo' I  ♦  I'Ai/tS  1.r«- cow*  and  mixed,  $1  UOOl  1 00  slot  Ic- 
i-h,  $s(iivdt0u:  feeders  in  -it,!  I  mi  Texan*.  $3no<i>4  25. 
oim-Rouwli  mixed.  *»90«U5  pneMnn  und  ship- 
l n if.  $i  (A  a  fid  ;  light,  * i  mi  l  l  1 5.  skips.  *:t  (Kko.s  90. 
incur  Market  steady:  Ini. nor,  *4uum3u0;  natives 

t  *a)  niW.1  i Ml-  Tcviiik  ft’  I  llrtH  5,0. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  August  15,  1885. 
BRKAD9TCTFE*  Asn  PR(>vi«iii*ir  a  »  porn nnrod  with 
udi  prices  a  week  in/o.  flour  I*  nftChainfcd:  No-  ,1 
ed  Wheat  is  lc.  higher:  UuKTnded  Red  Is  ?c.  low 
No  '  Red  Is  Sc  -lower.  Co'N  Unenirtrd  mixed 
i’  Ko.  higher:  No  l  is  le.  higher.  Pork  550,  lower, 
hi.oi  a.  H’kkp  **i>  mrai,  * umr  Quotations:  Fine 
■  4l)«x  SO-  Superfine.  8  <  2V8»  T"  F.xtm  No  4.  *:<  65® 
nit-  Good  to  Fancy  extra  Slate,  $8 At'eU  00:  Good  to 
hotc,.  Kxtrn  Western,  $40041,5  Hi  •  omm  u  to  Fair 
xtrn  Ohio,  SM  (I jo.  I  in  Good,  tt  l',V«  I  Id;  flood  to 
holce,  *1  50<8S  25:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  65® 
i Si-  Clear,  $4,OS@4  75-  rye  mixture,  *4  00® 4  50: 
,ra«ght,  *1  3VB5  25:  patent  *|.75®5  5»-  baker's  extra. 
100415  00:  St.  I.ouls  common  to  fair  extra,  *3  65(84  00, 
ur  to  good,  $4  10®  1  90.  good  to  very  choice,  $4  95® 
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fodder  -cc^StT 

^Pl  TOOO' 

fcj  %km  I  HORSE  POWERS 
r^.S-  1  DRAJG8.C1RCUIAR 
Ig  ggggS  CHINES 


ONLY  VW& 
POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 

SP 

SMALLEY  i 


u.s.  standard 

JONES 

O  F 

3INCHAMT0N 


Long  Island  Rose,  bulk,  per  bbl,  81  75@2-  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  Virginia.  8l‘t)@5K0  per  bbl.  Cabbages- Flat 
Dutch,  per  100,  Cucumbers -Long  Island,  $ 

100,  75c.  Green  Corn-Long  Island,  ¥  100.  5o<«75c. 
Onions— Yellow,  per  bbl,  $2®225-  do,  red  do,  8175 
50.  Siring  beans— Long  Taiaiui,  per  bag,  Sliat  50. 
Tomatoes— Long  Island.  F  box.  6<V»sllc •  Keyport,  V 
bushel  box,  fUwSTc  Turnips— Russia,  per  bbl,  T5e<a 
*1  00-  White  Jersey  and  bong  Island,  per  H'O  bunches, 
*2  ‘O'*!.  Egg  plant— Long  Island,  per  dozen,  si ul  25; 
do,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  <3  50t*4  00;  do,  Philadelphia,  per 
bbl,  $2  50<ii .'1 00, 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 


WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 

The  most  ported  Mill  for  grinding 
small  grain,  for  feed  or  family  meat, 
now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
one-third  more  with  same  power 
th..n  any  other. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Cutters,  Scrapers.  <fce. 

-YHITMAN  AGEICULT URAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0, 


New  York,  August  15, 1395. 

Beeves.  Shipments  8,340  quarters  of  beef  an  1275 
carrasses  of  mutton  making  the  total  shipments 
for  the  week  from  this  port  1,098  live  entile,  7.360 
quarters  of  beef  and  750  carcasses  of  mutton.  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers,  1,899  lb,  do,  1.123  it.  86  80;  do.  1,325 

lb.  88.H1:  do  1,7  1 1  It ,  *6:  do,  J.209  lb.  #5  7*;  do.  1,240  lb. 
85S5-  do.  1,319  ft,  $5R5-  do,  1,2. til  tb,  $5  do,  1,179  lb., 
82  80-  do,  1,121  m,  Sifi'l:  do,  1,151  ib,  85  f0:  do,  1,156 
fb,  V'  90-  do,  '.tfil  lb.  85  25:  Texaus  37i  ft,  g  1534,-  West 
Virginia  steers,  I,0t8  1b.  gl  95-  state  steers.  l,«*5  n>. 
*6  MO-  do,  1,2*1  tb.  86,  do,  1.1S!  tb..  83  HD.  Bulls.  1,105 
lb,  *33n  do,  1.035  tb,  8!  Hi:  mixed  Western  steers, 
t,i»y  «>,  3t«  ir\  «Jo,i,140  t>.  *3 »)  do.  i, 285  tb,  *5  75; heifers, 
1.20U  tb,  «5  9ft:  Western  COWS.  1,131  tb.  *4  60-  do.  1,008 
Tb-,  *1  50:  State  do.  l/'il  tb.  84  05  do.  steers,  1,167  ft, 
8-5  50-  Colorado  Texons,  99Sft,85  23:  Chicago  steers, 
),?35  lb.  86  0  -  do,  MSI  tb,  86-  Oxen,  1,625  th,8i  80.  bulls, 
1,895  tb.  Sc  Ohio  steers,  1,276  tb.  8900  State  do,  1.375 
tb..  *6  10;  do.  1.067  ib,  855-04;  Colorado  Uulf-breeds, 
1,00  '  lb.,  580-  do.  1,107  lb.  *5  H>;  Coloradns.  I,0u6  tb, 
87  25:  do,  1,«§9  tb,  >5  SI  14;  Texans,  844  ft,  *4  53?<:  Indi¬ 
ana  steers,  1.152  ft,  85  GO;  hulls.  1,140  ft,  82  90 

C-slves. -Veals  124  ft.  Cqie  do  :69tt,6We  do,  no  tb 
6c  •  d.i,  2 /•>  tb,  Gc  ;  fed  calves,  8(H)  ft,  3140  ;  Butter 
milks,  2  3  ft,  2Wc;  do,  250  tb,  3c;  do,  178  ft.  23j,0;  State 
calves,  155  tb.  5c. 

8bbep  axd  Lambs  -  Canada  lamhs,  «5  ft.  6c:  Ohio 
sheep,  s  '  tb,  iq,c:  Kentucky  do.  95  ft.,  *t  20-  Kentucky 
.sheep  93  ft,  5c;  99  ft,  4tyc.  Kentucky  lambs,  bs  ft. 
7c;  do,  57  S^c:  Maryland  lambs,  61  ft,  9c;  In  iana 
sheep,  103  ft.,  $1  3'iVt:  Penu-ylvanla  lambs,  66  ft,  6c; 
State  do.  56  it.,  ',c  ;  Virginia  do,  52  ft  4-iqo-  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sheep,  1<3  ft.  4C, State  do.  12  ft.IUc;  Virginia 
do,  91  ft,  s6*0:Ohlo  do,  SSft.,3e:  State  lambs,  6!)  tb, 
0(sW  State  sheep,  92  ft,‘  4e-  no,  86  ft,  88  60. 

Hons.— Receipts  were  21  cars  of  9,135  huud,  making 
the  total  for  six  days  26,560  head  against  24.042 
head  for  the  same  time  lost  iveefc.  Keeling  dull 
at4<4«.44hc. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY  PLOWS  Complete 

STEEL-CHILLED 


Equipped  with 
JOINTERS, 
STEEL  CUTTERS, 
and 

WHEELS. 


COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE 


ABLE. 


FOR  TWO  OR 

Towf 

Adjustable  to  any  Hund  Plow-,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  by 

RI  C  H  E  R,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  Canton,  0 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  1.0.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
Standard” 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 
STANl'^  fi  H '  I ;  Fencing 


Poultry 

Rons, 

Fish 

Ponds. 


Training 
Lawn 
Fencing. 

TRAD 8  MARK 

The  “SuO'-ess”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  How-  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds. 
Dogs.  &c  .  and  make  tt  orofltable.  Designs  of  Poultry- 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  Ac  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  34  pp.,  containing  above  infonnat  ion,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address. 

BROCK NER  Ar  KVA  NS, 

M’f'r’s  and  Importers.  4'?2  Wear  Street,  N.  Y  City 


8END  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  lmportnnt  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
serving  eggs.  Established  LM5. 

No.  279  Washington  8t.,  New  York  City. 


Aviaries. 


The  Coming  Wheat.  Seed  from  the  Originator. 
Also  AMBLER  aud  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN.  Two 
New-  Wheats. 

For  sample  Heads  and  prices  send  stamps. 

II.  31.  JAQL’ES,  Wright’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Has  no  equal  for  1 

simplicity,  dura- 
blllty,  and  power.  T-vrPMii  xnvc*; 
Reliable  j-A  f=^  -j-  : ■■  ^ 
Agents  K;- 

wanted  iu  ail  un- 

assigned  territory.  1 - - 

Pumps,  Tanks,  and  Wind  Mill 
Supplies  of  every-  description.  (J 
Farm  and  Suburban  Water 
Works  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  free.  * 
The  Phelps  &  Bigelow  W.M.Co, 

kulnmiuoo,  Mloli.,  and  I2|t>  West 
II th  Street.  Kansu,  t'lly,  II o. 


WAGON  SCALES 


Iron  Levcr%  Sl*cl  Bn 

Tar*  Be  ml  and  B*nm  Box. 


?« 


JON  ES  h«  pay»  the  frelcbl — for  free 
Price  Ll»i  meullon  thU  Mi  per  end 

JONES  OF  8INGHAMT0M, 
Biughamrou,  A.Y* 


Lancaster  Seed  Wheat. 

i  fter  a  test  of  35  years.  Is  still  the  best  Commands 
highest  prices  ou  Philadelphia  market.  Brice  8!  50 
per  hushed,  wlih  new  sacks  Grown  by  myself.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  FRANK.  LANDIS,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


NKW  I’OTAI’O  DTGGluIt, 
CORN  CULTIVATOR, 

HIDING,  HAHROW, 

Combined  in  one.  Sold  at  the  price  of<ne. 

NEW  VICTOR 

IIAY  and  8TOCK  CUTTJER, 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 

Send  for  Circular.  Agents  warned. 

JOHN  B.  WHITTEJIOHE, 

Mon'i/aciurt r  and  Patentee, 

Chicopee  Fulls,  .Mass. 


A  fi  VJITUTrpQIVanted  by  the  Chase  Nurseries, 

AVlXili  lO  laircdscers  cf  JUaeoeM  SMptsrry. 

Growers  of  a  f»»ll  line  of  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  A 

Good  Opening  for  Honest,  Energetic  Men. 

The  business  easily  learned.  Full  instructions  given. 
Address,  K,  G.  CJIAfeK  ,fc  co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Payne’s  Business  Letter  Writer  and 
Book  Ot  Coiniuerciul  Forms.  Being  the  Most 
Complete  and  Cluauest  Book  of  the  Times.  Contain¬ 
ing  2(10  i  ages,  bound  in  boards,  cloth  back,  price  .10 
cents,  bent  post-paid,  on  recel  -t  of  price 
,  EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
•29  &  SI  Bi-ekmsin  Street,  New  York,  X.Y. 

P.o.  Box  mi. 


TBMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


«BJ»  TWff.VI?  F.RT*. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Drfeer  TPafAtitor  Turns 
square  corner  without  backing. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  Indispen 
sabie  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 


WANTED 


A  Manor  Woman  as  first  class  BUTTER  MAKER, 
to  make  200  pounds  per  week  Must  understand 
Cheese  making  as  well.  Have  a  manager  anil  Herds¬ 
man.  No  objection  to  small  family  First  class  re 
ference  required,  s  ate  ago.  experience,  wages 
wanted,  etc  Home  and  fire  w-uutl  furnished. 

„  EDWARD  E.  BARNEY  A:  CO., 
llotticivood,  Surry  Co.,  Jauics  River,  Va. 


Loftiest  Killing  Vehicle  made.  Rides  ns  easy 
with  one  person  ns  two.  The  Spring-,  lengthen  and 
shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  carry.  Equally 

well  adapted  to  rough  country  roads  and 
fine driven  or  Cities.  .Mannfaclured  nud  sold  liv 
ull  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Young  51  an  would  like  to  take  charge  of  a  Herd. 
Understands  Stock  thoroughly.  Has  a  good  idea  of 
farming  First-class  Milker.  Best  of  references. 
Delaware  or  Maryland  preferred. 

Address  WM.  B.  CROSS31AN, 

Aloutrose,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


HERCULES  WIND 

MACHINE. 


SE0,0  HARNESS 

W  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO 


£  Most  powerful,  easiest  cared  for.  self 
I,  reguluting.  For  pumping  or  driving  ma¬ 
chinery  Catalogues  mulled  to  all  who 
ikl  Inclose  slump.  No  postals  answered.  Ad- 

I  j  ureStt 

K  HERCULES  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
u  Worcester.  Ma«u. 


UPLAND  FALLS, 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  am 

BANTAM  FALLS,  ..... 

THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEINS  for  SALE 


APPLE  PARER.  PARES 
’’Champion.”  pares. 
Fruit  Press  is  ike  Buss. 


Animals  of  all  uges  nud  both  sexes,  from  fine  milk¬ 
ing  dams  at  moderate  prices  Netherlnnd,  Aggie, 
anil  Rip  Van  Winkle  families  represented. 

Address  N.  r.  BARNEY, 

lliininm  Falla,  Conn. 


TIIK 

PnTEUMATIC 

Frxiit  IDrier  or 

Evaporator. 

Re  till  us  the  natural  rntlt  and  veg¬ 
etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
evaporation,  with  the  least  fuel. 
It  1-  the  only  Drier  tnado  In  which 
tlu-  hi  /it  passes  throe  tliiu-s  across 
the  furnace. 

Also.  EVAPORATORS  for  mak¬ 
ing  Cider  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 
without  sugar  or  auv  foreign  .sub¬ 
stance  Mane  lu  emit t  sires,  for 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Iilusiratcd  pamphlets  FRFR 
Yei-motil  Kurin  Murhiue  Co., 
Bellows  Falls.  Vi. 


Virginia  Farms.—  Mild  ellmato.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  forolreular.  4.  O.  HI. IN**.  Central  la.  v« 


WROUGHT  IRON 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER 


PURE  DIKHL-31EDITTER  1{  A  NBA  N 
JsEED  WHEAT. 

Best  Wheat  now  known,  i  rice  and  sample  given 
on  request.  WALTER  O’BELL, 

Somerset,  Michigan 


^J^Lyon  &  Healy 


Shite  ,V  51  on  roe  Kts,,  Chicago, 

W  ill  VC  Ull  you  thult 

BAND  CATALOGUE/ 

fur  IvsA,  l-lo  300  PllKl  VVin^vfl 

••fliHiruiuttiUi  .SnlU.  6aiu,l\  '’C 
l’oiii|>uti-,  K|lui1pU,  C*l»-I-nHp*i  V 
Bt.nuUa,  Drum  Major’s  Stnfl'h  and 
Hub,  Sundry  Band  OuthU,  Kt<|uiirln^  /  i 
[MMcrUl*.  aUo  includes  l  hi truuUon  i4ud  Ji 
|KxwcU«s  For  Amateur  BauiI*;  and  n  Cat 
'iiloguo  of  cboico  baud  imuic,  mailed  fre«. 


8u>t»Mo  for  BmUtiko.  Pet,.  C*ort  Ehw.  CroorttlM  of  Pjblk 

OrouoS.  Or»i»rm,l  i!»o.  I„.i,.rui„rrr,  of  th, 

IKON  TUBBING  IV ISO  ENCiNBS,  Bl'egsvK  FORCB  bLMP* 

™  .  bccksye  uiws'movvxhs,  B-tc  r  *  • 

Buia/or  tHastnleJ  CiUlghM  ,b  J  l'-.cr,  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 


Springfield.  Ohio, 


A  machine  that  will  dig  five  acres  per  day,  clean 
and  convenient  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
represented.  Send  for  circulars  to 

Aspinwull  31’f’g  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  31ich, 


HEADQUARTERS  for  the  HENDERSON 
STKAn  BERRA'  Plant,  by  the  originator,  -tv. 
GEORGE  SEY3101  R,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


RADLEY’S 

SUPERPHOSPHAT 


He  is  named  Jim,  and  makes  himself  useful 
by  eating  w<  rms  and  bugs  iu  the  garden. 
This  crow  has  white  feathers  on  his  back 


130  chickens  this  Bummer.  We  have  three 
work  horses  and  two  ponies.  1  take  a  horse¬ 


C0M11L  IIVEESITY. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

Arts,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science, 
literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science. 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
JHechnuicul  Engineering,  Mathematics. 

To  regular  students  in  Agriculture  instruction  Is 
free.  Entrance  K.raminatii>nx  begin  at  a  .4.  it.  June 
IS  and  Sept.  ir>,  isss.  For  the  Usiversity  Register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  add! ess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


'  .  -  - . If 

. 


FaU-SlMILB.  FOR  SHAVING. 

£n  j  .  4S|B  II b®  Genuine  Yankee  Soap. 

A  '  ;  .  lias  never  been 

,  %  J  equaled  iu  the  ricll- 

>  - — - — - st  j  iirss  and  perma- 

S . .  ‘  .  _v,  uence  of  its  lather. 

YANKEE  SOAP,  bj  Especially  adapt- 
1  man  Chester"  conn.,  |  od  for  heavy  beards 
WILLIAMS ABROWERS  I 
lv A  in  the  U  S  Navy 

>  . . — -  —7/  ]  Has  been  counter- 

I  feited  more  than 
I  any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
vgSgqa  /  the  engraving  and 
4 avoid  imitations. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  Simple  for  |2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GUstonburv,  t  o  n. 
Formerly  Williams  A  Hues.,  Manche.tcr,  lbtu. 


Wr  GENUINE  ^ 

YANKEE  SOAP, 

A*fln«*/a<rv/*<  at 

MANCHESTER  CONN..  ( 

WILLIAMS  A  BROWERS 

l  CHEMISTS  XHfiAPDTHCCARICS,  J 

Y  >  Mnu '  UMA-s  ■>  u*.r  b.ltl 


CURE  ME AF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PUItFF.CTI.Y  KKSTORK  THE  HEARING, 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Nat  lira  I  Druiu.  Always 
in  pusilion,  but  iuvisitile  to  oilier*.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  p.fer  to 
tliose  using  them.  Semi  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  tree.  Address.  F.  1 1  ISC  <)  \ ,  80M  Broail- 
nay,  N.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


TI1E  II  EUR  I  NG  I’O  N 

POTATO  DIGGER 

IS  A  SUCCKSS. 

Send  for  circular  to  PLANTERS’  HOE  CO., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


fyr> 

,/  rr 
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Eli  Y  POTATO  PLOW  u!^ 
and  attachments  Draw*  the 
fur  roust.  Covert  the  teed,  cul¬ 
tivate*  and  digs  the  crop.  No 
pay  demanded  If  It  doe*  not 
work.  Order  now  to  got  the 
lowest  price. 

UV.IVt'lt  t  V  II  ItltO.. 


for  %  Doling. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

fT  Geu.  Grant’s  funeral  the 
other  day,  what  do  you  think 
of  all  the  great  line  of  march¬ 
ing  people  seemed  the  most 
impressive?  It  was  not  the 
you ug  soldiers  with  bright 
new  uniforms,  but  it  was  the 
old,  gray  headed  men,  the 
members  of  the  G.  A,  R.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  these  men  had  done 
for  us  all,  and  how  grateful  the  people 
ought  to  be.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  country 
desires  to  take  care  of  such  men  when 
they  grow  old  and  feeble.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  look  upon  these  men  just  as  our 
Rural  boys  and  girls  feel  towards  their  par¬ 
ents.  1  tell  you  my  boys  and  girls,  you  never 
can  possibly  think  too  much  of  your  father  or 
your  mother.  You  never  eau  do  too  much 
for  them.  You  can’t  pay  them  in  money  for 
such  service  as  they  have  done — that  is  what 
money  never  can  buy.  You  have  to  pay  them 
in  kind  words  and  attention.aud  in  trying  to  do 
cheerfully  what  they  would  like  to  have  done. 
The  poorest  boy  and  the  poorest  girl  can  have 
an  equal  chance  to  pay  this  debt  you  see. 
When  I  see  a  boy  who  is  glad  to  kiss  his  moth¬ 
er  1  make  up  my  mind  that  he  is  going  to  be 
a  good  man.  When  I  see  a  girl  trying  to  do 
what  she  can  to  help,  aud  not  crying  about 
her  work,  I  kuow  what  kind  of  a  woman  she 
will  make.  Just  remember  this  now.  There 
is  nothing  that  you  can  ever  do  that  will  give 
you  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  thought  that 
you  helped  your  parents. 

I  don't  see  why  the  Cousins  can’t  have  an 
election  this  Fall.  There  are  several  questions 
that  we  can  vote  upon  and  discuss.  We  shall 
have  to  do  some  pretty  hard  thinking  in  order 
to  vote  just  right,  but  I  am  sure  the  thinking 
will  do  us  good.  The  next  time  the  Cousins 
write  I  want  them  to  vote  as  they  think  best 
on  these  questions:  1.  The  most  serviceable 
animal  to  the  farmer?  2.  The  most  valuable 
grain?  3  The  best  pet?  4.  The  most  valuable 
fruit?  5.  The  most  beautiful  flower?  0.  The 
most  valuable  vegetable?  You  need  not 
write  the  questions  all  out  but  just  give  the 
numbers  and  the  answers,  if  some  of  you 
want  to  discuss,  and  give  reasons  for  voting 
as  you  do,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  listen.  I  will 
keep  a  record  ol  the  vote  and  announce  it  in 
due  time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  which 
one  of  us  can  come  nearest  to  the  majority. 
Now  let  us  all  see  just  what  we  can  decide 
upon  after  a  good  think.  Take  lor  instance 
the  first  question.  First  think  over  all  the 
animals  that  you  kuow  of,  what  people  can 
do  with  them,  aud  whether  we  could  get  along 
without  them.  Then  decide  which  is  the  most 
serviceable  of  all.  1  think  the  election  will 

be  pretty  close. 

- - - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

James  Gould  writes  a  good  letter  from 
Mason  County.  Michigan.  They  were  iu  the 
midst  of  harvest  when  he  wrote.  Hay  is  a 
fair  crop  and  wheat  good.  Potatoes  never 
looked  better.  James  bad  two  swarms  of 
bees,  but  they  died  last  Winter.  He  thinks 
artificial  swarming  much  the  best.  Bees 
must  be  kept  dry  and  clean  and  kept  warm 
through  such  cold  winters  as  they  have  iu 
Michigan.  The  Thousand-Fold  Rye  has  83 
grains  on  one  head,  and  the  common  rye  has 
71.  The  Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  has  80 
and  the  common  wheat  54.  James  says  they 
like  the  rye,  but  think  the  beards  a  great 
drawback  on  the  wheat. 

Grace  C.  Godwin  lives  in  Richardson 
County,  Nebraska.  Just  think  what  a  play 
ground  the  Cousins  have.  Grace  lives  on  a 
farm  of  180  acres.  They  have  26  young  tur¬ 
keys.  They  bad  four  old  ones  iu  the  Spring, 
but  the  wolves  caught  three  of  them.  Write 
again  whenever  you  can,  Grace. 

W.  C.  Rigg  sends  a  letter  from  Pettis 
County,  Missouri.  He  planted  19  beans,  but 
has  only  nine  left.  The  Flageolet  Beans  were 
splendid.  The  Stratagem  Peas  were  very 
large  indeed.  There  are  plenty  of  water¬ 
melons  in  the  garden.  They  are  all  afraid 
of  the  hog  cholera  which  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  People  think  the  Rural  is  the  best 
paper  published.  They  have  a  tame  crow. 


and  wing.  1  wonder  if  any  of  the  Cousins 
ever  saw  a  erow  with  many  white  feathers? 

Sophia  C. Garrett  wishes  to  add  a  sentence 
to  her  nice  article  on  the  New  State  Park. 
“The  first  flight  of  stairs  that  was  built  by  the 
side  of  the  inclined  railway  was  taken  down, 
but  a  more  substantial  staircase  was  put  in 
its  place .” 


Hattie  M.  Smith  has  some  bad  news.  The 
beans  were  all  growing  very  well  when  a 
terrible  hail  storm  destroyed  all  but  one.  It 
was  too  bad  to  lose  them  in  this  way.  The 
flower  garden  was  almost  ruined  too.  The 
flowers  started  up  again  and  bloomed,  but 
they  were  not  as  nice  as  they  were  before 
the  storm.  Hattie  thinks  she  can  save  some 
seed.  I  hope  she  can  do  so,  for  then  she  can 
try  again,  and  perhaps  next  year  will  be 
better. 

Inez  Moon  is  18  years  old.  She  planted 
the  Garden  Treasures,  but  the  dry  weather 
kept  them  from  doing  very  well.  She  has 
quite  a  lot  of  nice  flowers  in  all.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  has  two  lovely  Dahlias,  one  pure 
white,  aud  the  other  dark  red.  They  must 
be  beautiful. 

Edith  M.  Young  writes  a  very  nice  letter. 
She  planted  22  of  the  beans,  and  18  are  left  iu 
bloom.  Before  planting,  they  were  soaked 
in  lukewarm  water.  They  seemed  to  swell 
to  twice  their  size.  They  were  planted  in 
mellow  ground,  which  had  been  spaded  and 
then  raked  till  it  was  nearly  as  fine  as  ashes. 
It  was  due  greatly  to  this  careful  culture,  I 
think,  that  made  so  many  of  them  grow. 
The  Garden  Treasures  are  looking  well. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  10 
years  old  My  papa  takes  the  Rural,  and 
likes  it  very  well.  We  live  on  a  farm  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
the  city  that  more  than  200  years  ago  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  and  French,  and  many 
little  boys  and  girls  murdered.  I  have  two 
brothers,  Frank  aud  Foster,  ami  a  baby  sister 
nine  months  old,  whose  name  is  Ida  May. 
We  have  four  horses,  four  cows,  six  pigs,  and 
lots  of  chichens.  Eight  kittens  get  their  ra¬ 
tions  every  morning  at  the  back  stoop,  and 
our  puppy  dog,  Curley,  gets  lots  of  fun  with 
them. 

Papa  raises  great  quantities  of  Timothy, 
broom  corn,  oats,  Indian  coru,  buckwheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  He  has  six  acres  in 
tobacco,  ODe-half  acre  in  onions,  one-balf  acre 
in  cauliflowers,  three- fourths  acre  in  cabbages, 
and  one  half  acre  in  carrots.  We  have  two 
teamsters  and  four  day  hands  working  steadi¬ 
ly  from  Spring  to  AutuniD.  Our  farm  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
We  can  see  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  Erie  canal  flowing  almost  side  byside, 
and  in  another  direction,  close  by  the  cars  of 
three  great  railroads,  N.  Y.  Central,  West 
Shore,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  aud  Hud¬ 
son  C.  Co  Our  farm  is  almost  level  as  a  floor, 
so  we  can’t  ride  down  hill  iu  Winter.  I  attend 
school  in  Schenectady.  We  planted  the  Rural 
seeds,  aud  they  are  doing  nicely.  We  have  a 
vegetable  garden,  which  gives  us  lots  of  good 
things  for  the  table.  I  ve  written  letters  be¬ 
fore,  but  never  for  a  paper.  You  seem  so 
good  an  uncle  that  I  thought  Pa  would  not 
object  if  I  just  wrote  you  a  letter,  aud  gave 
my  thanks  for  all  the  nice  things  you  have  to 
say  to  little  children.  Good  bye,  Uucle  Mark. 
Your  friend  lulu  j.  sauter. 

[Uncle  Mark  is  glad  to  hear  from  his  new 
niece.  We  hope  you  will  write  again.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — YYe  would  like  to 
join  the  Y.  H.  C.  Pa  takes  the  Rcral  and 
likes  it  very  much.  We  had  good  luck  with 
the  seeds  you  sent  us  and  they  are  looking 
well.  The  peas  were  good.  We  had  about  a 
quart  of  each  kind.  We  had  a  half  peck  of 
wheat  and  32  heads  from  one  grain.  We  have 
not  thrashed  the  rye  yet.  There  were  62  heads 
from  one  grain.  My  brother  and  I  have  a 
patch  of  potatoes  and  beaus.  The  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  you  sent  us  were  good.  We  planted 
them  aud  got  188  potatoes,  and  next  year  we 
planted  them  and  got  110  bushels.  We  live  on 
a  farm  of  342  acres  aud  keep  six  horses,  32 
cattle,  43  sheep,  11  pigs,  65  chickens  aud  a  dog. 

Your  Nephews, 

WALTER  and  ALBERT  FISHER. 

South  Middleton,  Ontario. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  the  club,  boys. 
Wiite  again  whenever  you  can. — uncle 
mark.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Pa  takes  the  Rural 
and  1  like  it  very  much.  I  live  on  a  little 
farm  in  Johnson  Co..  Kansas.  Will  you 
please  enroll  my  name  on  the  list?  Pa  plant¬ 
ed  all  the  Rural  seeds  you  so  kindly  sent  us; 

IVwiif  name.  lit.  G  UQ  i^Alllff  1X7  O I  I  miCDil 


back  ride  every  day.  We  have  two  miJk 
cows  and  three  calves.  I  will  not  write  too 
long  a  letter  this  time.  Hoping  to  flud  this  iu 
print,  I  remain  you  niece, 

MARY  E.  BECKLY. 

[Yes,  indeed,  we  will  gladly  put  your  name 
on  the  list.  You  must  write  again,  Mary,  and 
tell  us  about  your  borne.  We  are  all  interest¬ 
ed  I  am  sure.— UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— The  Lima  Beans 
you  sent  us  I  planted  about  the  end  of  May. 
All  came  up  nicely  and  are  climbing  higher 
than  the  poles.  We  have  a  nice  garden.  The 
crops  are  very  poor  here  on  account  of  the 
drought.  Hay  is  about  half  crop.  Our  bees 
are  in  a  tine  condition  now.  They  are  gath¬ 
ering  honey  from  Basswood, White  and  Alsike 
Clover.  One  of  our  neighbors  has  a  field  of 
vetches  on  which  the  bees  are  working,  too. 
We  have  already  about  50  pounds  of  honey 
per  hive  extracted.  We  did  not  have  aoy 
cherries  this  year.  Our  strawberry  plants  are 
dying,  apparently  from  the  dry  weather. 

Your  dear  nephew,  Theodore  g.  kyfer. 
Brown  Co.,  Wis. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— My  brother  and  I 
joined  the  Youth’s  Horticultural  Club  two  or 
three  years  ago.  So  far  be  has  done  all  the 
writing,  so  now  I  thought  I  would  try  my 
luck.  W e  received  the  beaus,  for  which  ac¬ 
cept  our  thanks,  We  planted  them  as  you 
directed.  We  each  have  15  hills — more  came 
up.  but  worms  or  something  destroyed  them. 
We  are  going  to  try  for  the  prize.  We  have 
been  waiting  patiently  to  bear  what  it  is  to  be. 
My  brother  and  I  have  a  cotton  patch  of 
about  an  acre,  from  which  we  expect  to  make 
a  bale  of  500  pounds;  and  a  Qoobir  patch  of 
more  than  500  hills;  and  a  large  watermelon 
patch.  We  have  done  all  the  work  in  them, 
and  are  going  to  have  all  we  make  from  them. 
We  are  getting  the  beuefit  of  our  watermelon 
patch  now,  having  three  or  four  huge  old  fel¬ 
lows  every  day  to  eat.  Then  we  have  five 
hogs  and  12  pigs  all  of  our  own,  to  feed  aud 
take  care  of,  besides  our  studies;  altogether, 
they  keep  us  pretty  busy.  Pa  has  got  a  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  called  the  “Duke  of  Kenesaw.”  He 
is  a  beauty.  Pa  has  also  a  Poland  China  hog 
that  weighs  about  650  pounds.  We  have  a  hog 
house  with  three  large  pens  and  a  swinging 
door  or  partition  over  each  trough  between  the 
alley  and  pens  so  that  we  can  shut  the  hogs 
off  from  their  feed,  or  let  them  in  to  eat  it.  It 
makes  a  very  convenient  place  for  feeding 
them.  Thinking  my  letter  long  enough  for 
this  time,  I  will  close.  Yours  Respectfully, 
Marietta,  Ga.  Carl  chamberlain. 
[Thanks  for  your  good  letter,  Carl.  The 
Cousins  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  South. 
You  are  going  to  make  a  fine  farmer,  I  think. 
How  many  of  our  northern  Cousios  can  tell 
what  a  “Goober”  is?— uncle  mark.] 

ltti£ananfou$i  guUftti.sittg. 

Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons.  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  he  cleansed  and  the  system  Invigorated 
by  the  use  ot  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mrs,  0.  L,  Thompson.  West.  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  0. 1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass- 

IOO  Doses  One  J>ollar _ 

tT79\  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1875, 

BAKER’S 


t  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa f  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  boon  removed  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  1b  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  teas  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorcbester,  Mass. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 

And  Hospital.  Chicago.  Superior  Clinical  advan¬ 
tages.  Twenty-sixth  unuuul  session  begin*  Septem¬ 
ber  y?,  1885.  Send  for  annonneument  aud  specimen 
copy  of  The  Clinigue.  Low  fee*.  E.  S.  HAILEY, 
itl.l).,  3032  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

EPPS’S 

C  R  ATE  FUL-COM  FOR  TING. 

A 

LE  PAGE’S 

A  LIQUID  GLUE. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

fpcttfL  WOOD.  GLASS.  CHINA,  PAPER,  LEATHER.  AC. 

AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL.  LONDON.  1883. 
/ZsydZ,  Used  by  Mason  A  Hamlin  <  trgau  &  I’iauo  Co., Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co.,  Ac.  Mfd  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  SOLD 
- -  EVERYWHERE.  Sample  Tin  Cm.  .out  by  Mail.  Sec, 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley's  Super- 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
In  the  market.  Based  upon  tu>  vague,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  not  an  experimental  feitilirer.  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  anil  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  ot  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  contains  all  the  eiemenis  ot  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  front  the  brst  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  pmven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  tor  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

#>  Vamplilels  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

tailey  Fertilizer  Co.,  Sochesver.sn:  y 


Asvviss  MILK  FOOD 

For  Children  PAST  Teething. 
Write  us  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGL0-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  3773,  New- York. 
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PERSONALS, 


PimUaiwouiSf  gulvurtisiag 


UmpUmettt.3  and  gftarttinenji. 


Berlin  is  interested  in  a  physician  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  an  instrument  for  look¬ 
ing  into  the  brain. 

Charles  A.  Dana  thinks  that  Senator  In¬ 
galls  is  the  freshest,  keenest,  most  original  and 
formidable  of  all  the  Republican  Senators. 

Statisticians  state  that  out  of  600  gradu¬ 
ates  of  a  well-known  ladies’  college,  scarcely 
one-third  have  entered  the  holy  state  of  mat¬ 
rimony. 

General  Joe  Shelby,  who  now  resides  in 
Bates  County,  Missouri,  milks  48  cows  daily 
and  disposes  of  the  cream  to  the  Harrisville 
creamery. 

Boston's  famous  lawyer,  Sidney  Bartlett,  is 
86  years  old,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  $12,- 
000,000,  chiefly  derived  from  excellent  rail¬ 
road  speculations. 

The  serious  illness  of  Lieutenant  Greeley 
excites  the  greatest  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  his  friends.  His  projected  trip  to  Europe 
has  been  entirely  given  up. 

The  first  grandson  of  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling 
was  born  at  his  residence,  in  Utica,  N.  Y„  on 
July  80,  the  infant  of  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Oak- 
man,  w  hose  eldest  child  is  a  girl. 

Jennie  Write,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
122  is  announced  from  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  was  a 
cook  for  Captain  Waterfall,  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  staff,  daring  the  Revolution 

Lord  Wolseley  has  been  advanced  a  step 
in  the  peerage  and  is  now  a  Viscount.  There 
are  only  some  two  dozen  Viscounts,  and  the 
rank  is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  ranks  in 
the  peerage. 

Lord  Hocghton,  the  celebrated  English 
poet  and  critic,  died  last  Tuesday,  aged  76. 
He  was  better  known  as  Richard  Monckton 
Miles,  before  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage  in 
1863,  as  Baron  Houghton. 

A  Kentucky  postmistress.  wrbo  was  re¬ 
moved,  delivered  the  following  pathetic  vale¬ 
dictory  :  “To  the  four  or  five  hypocrites, 
slanderers  and  perjurers  who  procured  iuv 
removal  I  only  desire  to  say  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  will  come,” 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  will  marry  Dr.  Palmer 
at  the  English  Embassy,  Loudon,  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  the  civil  marriage  will  be  followed 
by  a  religious  ceremony  at  tbe  Church  or  the 
Passionist  Fathers,  where  Miss  Nevada  took 
her  first  communion  two  years  ago. 

Madame  De  Mores, 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  W  DWARF  PEARS 


Ian  APF  Vl  A|  CO  Including  such  kinds  as  1 

UIIMILl  VIII  bv  nirp  F 

suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free  Rf 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO 


ONARCH 


'MlPfeHil 


The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  nn<l  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 
work,  in  order  tii  raise  lumls  lor  its  comple¬ 
tion,  have  prepared  a  mlid-tuire  Statuette  six  me  hr* 
m  height.  -the  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal.  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  are  now  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  at  One  Dollar 
Eacll, 

Tins  attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  facsimile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist. 

The  Statuette  In  same  metal,  twelve  inches  high,  at 
H  lye  Dollars  Each,  delivered. 

The  .feslgns  of  statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  V.B.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  bv  this  Cam inif te.e.  Address  with  remittance 
RICHARD  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

American  Committee  of  the.  .statue  of  Liberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


For  full  particulars,  address 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  ou  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  aud  Physical  Debility,  Prematnro  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  123  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  aud  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  Ro  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  years  In  sue Q  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  poystcians.  atm  panes,  hound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
kilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  lit  every  sense— 
mechanical,  Literary  and  professional  -than  ntiy  other 
work  sold  in  tlil<  country  for  *2.50,  or  the  mouey  will 
bo  refundo  In  every  instance.  Price  only  41  Ou  by 
mull,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  cents.  Send 
now  .  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  tbe  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refer*, 
The  Science  Of  l.lfe  should  be  read  by  t  he  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  allUcted  for  relief.  It  wUJ 
bouelit  ail.  London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  ni  ember  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  nor  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  —  Argonaut . 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  VT.  IL 
Parker,  No.  4  Huliluch  Street,  Boston, Ma.-s., who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  featuring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT.  a  r  dis¬ 
eases  1  bat  have  baffled  tbe  skill  of  -Ci.XiXA.A4  all 
otUerpU.vslclansaspeclalr.v.  StiehrPTT"TT Q T. T  ri 
treated  sttecessfuify  without  an  A  XX  1  QXi  AiX 
instance  or  failure, 

.Men .ion  this  paper. 


Farmers’  Friend  Manure:  Co.,  Dayton,  O 


Warranted  o  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world 

1  Htw  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  troth  per/eet: y  clean  without  rub. 
U>i*3.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub.  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
v~  t  “*  *  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  ddi.-wfe. 
...  , or  child  ““  do  fl115  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bond*  on  tl.. 


1,  wife  of  the  cattle  king 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  Dakota,  with  a  lady  fnend 
and  a  retinue  of  attendants,  is  going  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  bunt  hear.  She  is  ex¬ 
pert  aud  daring,  a  great  rifle  shot,  and  has 
killed  all  kinds  of  game  in  the  Western 
country. 

Madeline  A.  Garnier,  the  new  translat¬ 
ing  clerk  in  Assistant  Postmaster  -  General 
Stevenson’s  department,  is  a  niece  of  Joaquin 
Miller.  Her  origiually  clever  mind  was  much 
improved  by  eight  years’  foreign  travel,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  learned  to  speak  five  languages 
with  oase. 

The  Bishop  of  Murcia,  according  to  Span¬ 
ish  papers,  has  sold  his  Malaga  estates  aud  de¬ 
voted  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  80,000  pesos, 
to  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  cholera  m  bis 
diocese.  The  Archbishop  of  Valencia  has 
just  died  of  the  plague  contracted  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  poverty-stricken  sufferers. 

A  farmer  near  Middleton,  N.  Y..  who  was 
losing  his  potatoes  by  parties  digging  them 
up  at  night,  resolved  to  watch  his  patch.  He 
aud  a  friend,  armed  with  guns,  took  a  position 
near  the  patch,  but  both  fell  asleep,  and,  upon 
awaking,  fouud  that  two  rows  if  potatoes  had 
been  dug  and  their  guns  were  stolen. 

Senator  Hill,  of  Georgia,  is  said  to  have 
received  the  hugest  lee  ever  earned  by  a 
Georgia  lawyer.  It  amounted  to  8130,000. 
Only  860,000  of  it,  however,  were  collected. 
Judge  (  hisolm,  of  Savannah,  was  paid  $bO,ODO 
at  onetime  for  services  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Kuilroud,  aud  Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson  an 
equal  sum. 

Ex-Mayor  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago, 
familiurly  known  as  Long  John,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  for  810,000  the  largest  cemetery  lot — 
20,000  square  feet — ever  sold  by  any  cemetery 
company  In  the  West.  The  plot  is  in  the  Rose 
Hill  Cemetery,  not  far  from  the  eutranee, 
and  has  a  commanding  view.  Upon  it  Mr. 
Wentworth  proposes  to  expend  about  $00,000 
which  he  will  put  into  a  heroic  statue  of  him¬ 
self  upon  a  mammoth  granite  pedestal. 

1\  it. liam  and  Adolphus  Rumple,  brothers, 
quarreled  ou  their  farms  near  Statesville,  N. 

C  ,  last  W ednesday  night,  about  some  peaches. 
William  choked  Adolphus,  who  drew  a  knife 
and  stabbed  William  four  Linus,  while  the 
former’s  wife  held  him  fast  William’s  son, 
Frank,  age  16,  then  appeared  and  was  hadlv 


BYSPEPSIA  its 


Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  ami 
Cure.  By  JOHN  EL  M.  ALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass,  tl 
years  Tax  CoUector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


GRAIN 

DRILL 


ROOFING  SLATE 


WM .  PENN 


with  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  |  Sen  A  for  Circulars. 
EMPIRE-DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLl?  N.  Y. 

“HOW  TO  BAJS*  WHEAT-  FREE  so  til  who  station  tU»  pxper. 


Black.  Strong,  uml  Fntlele**.  Shipped  to  all 
pans  of  the  country.  Slate  Butter  Slabs,  etc. 
JESSE  B.  IvlSfES,  4  S.  Broad  St..  Pbila. 


A  I’lll/K.  8eud  six  rents  for  postage,  and  receive 
tree,  a  costly  box  of  goods  which  w  ill  help  von  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  this 
World.  AU,  of  -Ither  Sex,  succeed  from  first  hour. 

Then  1  1  10  fortune  opens  before  the  workers 

absolutely  sure.  Address  Tuck  Co  ,  Augusta.  Me. 


HATCH  VullL‘M1  «nai«  a  fortune 
1  in  1  u II  ip  A  short  lime  by  using 
ttieCnAlu  Im  i  ratok  Profitable  at 

&"B£CHICKSBY&  >&> 

M2,  for  lik),  3U0, 300  ami  Sun  egg 
sizes.  Any  one  can  ral«e  CTC  8  IJ 
a  few  chicken*.  Send  2  O  I  CAM 
stamps  for  vmlnAble  new  catalogue- 
F.  I).  CRAIG.  North  Evanston.  tj> 


(  ST KONG  ROOFING 

4  Easy  t  o  rip  ply,  does  not 
'J  rust  or  nil  lie.  Is  also 
f  A  SUBSTITUTE  for 
PLANTER,  at  Half 

.the  cost.  Carpets 

\N«nil  K1  GS  ot  same. 
—^Calologiie  sod  dam- 
A  CO..  C  amden,  Pi.  J. 


A  _  \ 

|  "WATER-  PROOF 

h  ;Bmzbi)f€ 


a  month  easily  by  either 
sox,  half  im  lunch  eroidngt) 

World  M  fgCo  [$3outilt 
122  N Q9sau  Street  N-Y- 


EM  PI  RE  E  Rfl  NOS  EPAFfiTOR 


JJOkTIM  PROVKI*  In  the  murhei 


W.  lt.m.  lu» 


-  - - -  — - - — psrvTwIn.  Bblm,  Kak«,FlrM 

Bellen,  Kwd  cutler  A  O-u.B.r,  (tun  M  Fo*u 

C«n  Skelters,  Srmlx  Prill.,  Ac.  Sect  tor  IPurtract-l  Ciialoru. 
lO<lhk.LiiX  A  A  M£SB12il*tUASO\ 


BEST  MATERIAL  1 
LATEST  STYLE  1 
PERFECT  FIT 1 

Every  pair  warranted.  Made 
in  Congress.  Lure  and  Hatton; 
with  .nil  styles  vt  toe.  Equals 
*ny  $.1  or  |<1  shoe.  If  vour 


PENNINGTON  SEMINARY 

Otters  rare  educational  facilities  for  boys  and  girls. 
Steam  heater).,  utis.  lire  escapes,  perfect  sanltarv  ar 
raugemeuts.  Ovkr  *?j,'«i  in  mr«ovBMK.vrs  tips 
hKason.  High  and  healthful.  For  circular. ,  etc., 
address  Thus.  Hanlon.  D.D.,  Pbn.mnoton.  N  j. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THS  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
ftitile. 

Orpin  art  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino ...  .Ski  cents 
One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  ve«r 

from  date  of  first  lu^eri  Ion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  .4  or  more  lines 

agate  space . ,,,......25  “ 

Preferred  positions  ...  ....US  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  •'Actu.,"  per 

lino,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents. 


- — ,  --  ; -  If  your 

dealer  iloo*  not  keep  them  send 
name  on  |K*nU.l  enni  for  iiiftruo- 
un  tn«**  shoes  aud  get  a  p trftvt  fit. 

DOUOI.ASt  Brockton,  Mass. 


J?torU  ami  poultry, 


■  II.S.  I  Kt II,  imtM).  tills. 
(he.ter  Millie.  Hr rk. hire  a  ter. 
.hlrv  Pitts,  Seulhiloxn,  I  nts.ol 
"tel  lafurtl  llenn  Sheep  .ml  Un. 
Sr,, (eh  I  oiler  Shepheril  Pok»  «. 
V.iirr  I’mi I Irr.  Send  for  I  .t.ler.c 

M . A  riikt  Dl  Kl'KX  A  tn.FkUa.ris 


Now  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Phoenix  &. 
Emerson.Nursery- 
meii, Bloomington,  Ill. 


SEED  WHEAT 


KRtUHIIIdt  PK1ZK  Mt  INK. 
IK  A)  Cbiwlrr  11  lillc  Vv.  u  .It.).  Pohuitl- 
IW’-F'.j  ■  Sw T  *  I'liio*.  aud  I  in  ported  Herk.htr.-a. 
\\ryjga.  ak  ?tlf  I'l'Koinmw,  llt-.i  rtralu..  Pi  llrrn 
»hh  ert-r.i  anl.-ual,  strong,  healthy 
.took  only.  Purltj  gun  run  let'll. 
'  „  , Si'ii'l  raiup  tor  llln.lriited  Caialocue, 
O.  II.  n  urrlug-tou.  Breeder,  Box fivt,  Weal  (  heater,  l'a. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  kubsorlptlon  price  of  the  Rubai,  Nrw  Yobkp-r  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . *3.00 

**  “  Slxmontha . 1.10 

Q-reat  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid...,.,..  *8.04  (13a.  «d.) 

France .  S.04  (1«V4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S(2SR<  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  a!  the  Post-offloe  a!  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 


O.YFO  KD  DOW.Nsl, 

The  unrlvulled  mutton  anil  wool  breed.  Largest, 
flock  in  America.  Uuporma  at  tue  highest  prices 
trom  best  r  ngllsb  breeders  l’rlzva  in  Isftt  Elrsl, 
Second  and  Onatnplou  al  the  “Koynl"  atm  "Oxford 
shire.”  Eng.,  shows,  and  First  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Chicago,  St.  I  outs,  Indianapolis, and  Wisconsin  araie 
Fairs,  over  other  Downs.  Rums  Include  •"Hleester.’* 
No.  W5,  weight.  U0  lbs. ;  cost  52  gs.  •  Ha  run  Camps 
field, "  Mil,  eosl  Vi  k>.  "Sir  John  of  VVlUehendon,"  No. 
Wi,  cost  Dl  gs  ,  the  highest  price,  s  .ve  oue,  ever  paid. 
Flock  averuge,  12  pounds  .Middle  Wool,  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  address 

F.  C.  Gultlaburougli,  F.aston,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 
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AUG  22 


K  ■' 


IEELEY  PATENT 


Will  begin  to  arrive  about  Kept.  1  Ht. 


W*NM»S»LM-W 


Improved  Farm  T mploinciilH. 

Non  Explosive  Strum  Engines,  Best  Knllwuy  ami 
Levrr  Horst-Pow.rs,  Thrashing  teWnw. 
Preserving  Threshers,  Lftpow'*  l)lse  and  Ktoel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows,  Battle  Sulky  Ilorse  Hakes,  Lultivat 
tir»,  Peed  Mills,  Heed  Steamers, ete..  etc 
WI1GELKR  A:  MKI.iCK  <SO„  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Established  1*80.  Send  tor  IHuBtrftti-.il  Catalogue. 

o  n  •  |  y  ip  stur  Churns,  Rupld  lee  Cream  Fri-ezer?  ltn 
O^AI5  o  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR, 
n  aim  up  Sene  Tor  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 

CHURNS,  (  lemim  A  Duul.iir,  Philadelphia.  PA. 

HO  N’T  BUY  A  Until  you  have ./Ir/if  sent  to  K  ING 
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INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


GOOD  NEWS 
in  I  APIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 


Huston,  Chicago,  Cllucin 


‘‘What  makes  a  popular  girl?”  asked  an 
exchange.  We  dou’t  know  what  she  makes, 
but  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is  something  like 
an  embroidered  tennis  cap. 

An  Irishman  watching  a  game  of  base  ball 
was  sent  to  grass  by  a  foul  which  hit  him 
under  the  left  rib.  “A  fowl,  was  ut?  Begor- 
ra,  I  thought  it  was  a  mule.” 

Boston  Society  Note.— “Ob,  where  does 
beauty  linger?  ’  demands  a  Quaker  City  poet¬ 
ess.  As  a  usual  thing  she  lingers  in  the  parlor 
until  her  mother  has  cleaned  up  the  kitchen. 

A  small  boy  was  playing  truant  the  other 
day.  When  asked  if  he  would  not  get  a  whip¬ 
ping  when  he  reached  home,  he  replied: 
“What  is  five  minutes’  licking  to  five  hours  of 
fun?" 

“Ip  you  dou’t  keep  out  this  yard  you’ll 
catch  it,”  said  a  woman  to  a  boy  in  West 
Lynn.  “All  right,”  answered  the  gamin;  “I 
wouldn’t  have  come  in  if  I’d  known  your  folks 
had  it.” 

An  exchange  says:  “A  miss  in  Iowa  has 
hair  that  sweeps  the  floor.”  Now  if  this  miss 
had  hair  that  could  cook,  wash  and  iron,  and 
milk  the  cows,  what  a  bonanza  she  would  be 
as  a  wife l 

A  man  on  Long  Island  tried  to  drive  a  nail 
in  a  case  of  nltro  glycerine.  If  be  could  have 
kept  himself  from  scattering  over  the  entire 
island  until  he  struck  the  second  blow  he 
might  have  succeeded. 

A  little  five-year-old  boy,  who  had  seen  a 
peacock  for  the  first  time,  ran  into  the  house 
exclaiming  to  his  sister:  “Ob,  Lizzie,  Ive 
seen  a  great,  big,  monstiferous  tail  walking 
around,  with  a  hen  tied  to  it!  ’ 

“Here,"  said  the  farmer,  as  he  exhibited 
a  broken  jar  to  a  manufacturer,  “I  packed 
this  jar  full  of  butter,  and  the  jar  split  from 
top  to  bottom.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  this 
phenomenon?  “Ob,  yes,  I  can,”  was  the  ready 
reply,  “the  butter  was  stronger  than  the  jar.” 
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* ‘Send  far  Pamphlet  containing  TUoussndBof  Tes¬ 
timonials  from  IS  different  State,,  uud  Territories. 
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BRANCH  OFFICE:  I  MILLINGTON, 

Harrisburg,  Pn.  I  New  Jersey. 
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sent  free  to  partita  who  name  thia  paper. 
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Seeders,  Sower,. 

Spring  Tenth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


For  Carriages,  Buggies.  Spring 'V  iigoris.  Road  Carts, 
Farm  Wagons,  aud  I  ulubrr  Wagons.  Write  lor 
prices,  terms,  and  catalogues  to  us  Agents  liberally 
dealt  with  Special  terms  to  Farmer,,  where  we 
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351  &  353  First  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.D.,N.Y  . 

THE  Hew  IMPORTATIONS  FOR  1885 


so  much  about  potato  culture,  that  he  prepares  a  little  ground  for  eoepen 


e  will  keep  to  the  old  system  of  RAISING  potatoes  with  his  knife  and  fork 


POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 


If  bo,  be  quick  and  drop  a  postal 
to  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., 
BALTIMORE,  sole  makera  of 


Wit  IfiENIIYOU,  FREE,  an  attractive  book,  which  tells  you  IIOYV  TO  MAKE 
IKlf.Vx  CR.S  AT  HOME,  for  LESS  THAN  HALF  their  um.nl  cost. 


Best  selling  tool  on 


THE  ‘  '  1 

Great  American 

ill 


Ptecftlancougi  $  availing. 


My  purchases  aro  confined  to  animals  of  the 
reitU-st  individual  merit  and  the  best  pedl- 
tracing  through  both  sire  and  dam  for 
limy  generations  of  the  most  famous  mdividu- 
l«  of  tilt,  breed.  Wo  r.-je.  l  every  luilimtl  whose 
ro  aud  dam  does  not  trace  to  the  bent,  hues  oi 
noestry  iiitbo  Percborcm  Ktud  Book  of  1-  ranee. 
Ail  progressive.  brooders  dumirnd  both  quality 
nd  nedlicree  in  every  animal  used  for  breeding 
lirposoB.  as  the  only  assurance  of  succonb.  I  lie 
mutation  of  the  establignmeut  ut  “Ouklmvii 
na  been  developed  by  adhering  to  these  prmci- 
IpleB. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

In  deference  to  Ibe  demand  of  the  public  for  «, 
otter  class  of  carriage  horsee,  l  shall  begin  tho 
ltroductum  of  French  Ooochers  by  the  importa¬ 
nt),  to  arrive  at  "Oaklawi,"  Kept  1  it,  1M8.Y.  of  a 
lumber  of  HieflnnHt  specimens  ol  tins  typo  ho 
ouch  admired  bv  all  wbo  have  visited  I- ranee, 
low  hare  in  the  world  can  them  ho  seen  auen 
imgnlflcent  carriage  teams  as  at  the  chateaux  or 
ho  great  land holders  of  Northern  1- ranco,  luid  In 

*  1  atiil  bollevo,  a,  always,  that  the  raont  »«otls- 
nctorv  result  will  hi-  obtained  by  tliegenoial 
armor  by  breeding  the  ordinary  males  of  the 
lountry  to  the  beat  l’erctieron  Stulllons  ;  hut  a* 
here  are  many  who  liav«  rnaree  suitable  to  the 
•reduction  of  carnage  horse*,  and  are  not  aide 
o  Bocure  the  mirvicos  of  suitable  stallions,  owmt, 
ti  their  present  scarcity,  tiie  lutroducLon  of  bulb 
iltisB  individuals  or  this  type  will  till  a  long  felt 
vanL  Visitors  welcome  Carriages  at  all  tiains. 
00-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address 
ivr  w .  DTTXVHAM, 
Wayne,  Du  I’agc  Co.,  Illinois. 

We  Want  5,000  More  BooK  Agents  to  Sell 

The  Personal  History  of 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Tho  book  rokracM  tb«  U.  ..fral‘1  iratif  •  *\'  I}*  l,  Mm 

i  Unto  career,  aud  \»  lb*  WMl  «um|iUto  Tellftble  hlMorj  o  ® 
dlt.  A  Uttt  ll»l.'Uoi.H»  Cn-t at O  VOlQOt*.  BUIXlhly  >  u"'“  j 
r',  want  ODO  Av-i'ii.lu  rv.  r  f  tlrnnd  Aiuit  1V-I  Inrv.t,  lown»lil|i.  Bo 
,r  full  p.ntcul.f.  ..Ml  M't.rm,  i  l.ltM-  re  -Mir.Nllf.nr «,«».«  J 
t  one*  Iit  .r.„llot«.ou.  for  «•(&  JTMnnlon  i 

IMKKICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  II  aril  old 


AsHutniNHAM  Mass.,  Jan.,  14,  1880. 
have  been  very  nick  over  two  yeiirw  They  all 
ve  me  up  as  past  cure  l  tried  t be  most  KkUlful 
vxtclans  |,ut  thev  did  not  reach  the  worst  pert. 

ftroAKine  and  toy  throat  was  vrry  baa  J  tala  my 
lid  ran  I  should  nexv-r  die  In  peace  until  't.ftd  trjed 
,,,  iiiitorK  1  have  taken  two  bottles.  They  nave 
lped  me  very  much  Indeed.  1  am  now  well,  TJ'er‘; 
li  a  lot  Of  Hick  folks  here  who  have  seen  how  tin  y 
lued  n.o.uud  t.h.  y  used  them  and  aru  ctirc'i,  ana 
thankful  »h  f  do  thid  then-  Is  80  YgUiable  a 
L-dlclne  made.  J  RS.  JU I J  AO.  CUSHING. 

Winston,  Fokhvth,  t  o.,  in.  l,. 

lENH-1  drill  re  to  express  to  you  tiiythiuikBfor 
mr  wonderful  Hop  Bitters.  I  was  troubled  with 
•BpcPKhi  for  live  years  previous  to  commencing  the 
*•  of  your  Hop  flitter*  some  six  months  ago-  My 
ire  ha-*  been  wonderful.  1  am  pastor  of  tm  lies! 
ethodl-t  Church  of  this  Place,  and  my  '''bo  e  coii- 
egatlon  cas  testiry  to  the  grem  virtues  «r  >  our  pit 
r?  Very  respectfully, 

rs-  J  REV.  h.  FERE  BEE. 


THE 


i’or  Ensilage  ami  Dry  Fodder. 

hr  hr-jivicjMt*  stron^r <*1,  nnu  hf'st  «.  utters  in 
1C  World.  Adapted  to  all  k ifids  ol  powers,  very 


jBUHAGH! 

The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 


ordcsni  f<jr  our  Tcm 

and  <'oll>«-,and  smut*  a  bL'*uU 
Ini  Gold  IS iue 1  er«0«  IfoseOh  na 
Tea  Bet,  <-r  HancltK.me  D**oratod ^ 
id  Mobs  Rose  Dinner  K«L  or  Gold  Band  Alcn  1 
'dToiTilsot.  hsS?Mj>aft%o}*rV  .<) 


ni  1  A.  (Jliun  imr. 

[K  GREAT 

Box  38ft 


AS&V&sTW'SVs,# 


Manufactured  from  the  pure  f'yrelhrum  Cineraria; folium  blossoms,  grown  by  tl» 
in  California,  where  "BubacbM  Is  manufactured  «nd  canned.  Buhach  is  absolute 
lu  non  poisonous  and  perfectly  harmless  to  Animal  or  Plant  l-tfe 
BUHACH  1*  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSE  HUG.  POTATO  BUGS,  t'uTTDN, 
CU BRANT,  and  CABBAGE  WORMS,  CATERPILLARS.  SLUGS,  APHIDES, 
ROACHES,  WATER-BUGS,  BEDBUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES.  FLEAS,  MOSQUITOES. 
MOTHS,  nud  in  mot  all  Insect  pent,s  of  tlm  Household,  Field,  Orchard.  Garden, 
lor  uonMtrvatory. 

“BUHACH— The  only  safe  and  BatUfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES.  CABBAGE,  CURRANT,  and 

nn»  vyv  WORMS  C.  PL  IP (itMmQt&n »  t),  C.  .  . 

•  /hath -An  invaluable  auxiliary  lu  the  warfare  of  our  insoot  pent a*w— J-  Coo1e%  Lan$ingt  Mich. 

l'f  n  VCH-Snrtirl»lng  tu  Its  effect  on  the  moHt  Impervious  Insects."  ~E  W  IHlyard,  Univer.  of  California. 
Luntr-n  a  w0nderfullnseCtloWei»-JVof.  IF.  .4.  Henry.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
f- BUHACH —We  do  know  that  ‘Buhach*  will  kill  CABBAGE  WORMS  and  tho  dreaded  ROSE-BUG.  '-Rural 

v*!S  St'Sicer,  or  Seedsman  for  it.  and  be  sure  that  our  “Trade  Mark"  covers  the  can  you  get. 
If  Buhach  is  not  for  sale  In  your  neighborhood,  send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  Send  address  for  circulars, 
meutlonlutf  the  RURAL  New  Ygrkbu.  . 

BIIBAC.I  FRODBOISO  AN.,  <  <>•  W  “TSJiV  SSI?  V«k. 


buy  a  river 


Or  What  isbeltar.an  Enterprise  Wtad  Mill. 
Furnlahes  water  for  Htork,  Houses  and 
Lawns.  Takes  It  from  Well  orSpi-mgHnd 
delivers  Just  where,  when  and  ip  umintlti 
wauled.  Is  Belt-acting,  costs  nothing  aft'  r 

as  BWWsrt,,s 


General  Office  Cotton  Exchange  Building  New  York 
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SWISS  CATTLE. 


OR  100  years  or  more  Switzer¬ 
land  has  .excelled,  not  only  in 
I  he  quantity  but  in  the  quality 
of  its  butter  and  cheese,  and 
the  Swiss  cow  has  undergone  a 
long  and  persistent  training  to 
develop  her  best  points  as  a 
dairy  cow.  At  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cattle  Show  held  In 
Paris,  iu  1878,  there  was  not  a  single  cow  of 
this  breed  exhibited  that  did  not  succeed  in 
wiuniog  a  prize,  though  in  comuetition  with 


long  continuance  in  the  same  Canton,  and  a 
large  amount  of  pride  in  the  residents  of  each 
particular  Canton,  have  done  much  to  sr  euro 
iu  the  cows  of  each  Canton,  as  much  improve¬ 
ment  as  was  possible,  as  it  has  been  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  each  that  its  cows  should  excel  those  of 
all  the  neighboring  Cautons.  Thus  each  has 
some  herd  of  repute,  and  each  has  developed 
some  marked  peculiarity.  .w 

The  Canton  of  Schwytz  is  peopled  with  the 
wealthiest  farmers  of  all  Switz  rland,  aud 
these  have  taken  much  paius  with  their  cattle, 
and  probably  here  are  the  best  and  most  uni¬ 
form  cowb.  The  people  have  not  only  looked 
after  their  dairy  qualities,  but  have  taken 
much  pride  in  improving  their  appearance. 
It  is  from  this  Canton  that  most  of  the  cattle 
that  are  known  here  as  the  Brown  Swiss  come. 


breed.  This  animal  was  imported  by,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  J.  B.  Eldredge  &  Son, 
Middle  Falls,  N.  Y, 

TOO  MUCH  PEA- MEAL.  A  DANGEROUS  FEED 
FOR  COWS. 


In  trials  for  some  time  past,  to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  batter  yields  from  Jersey 
cows,  pea-meal  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  part 
of  their  rations.  In  doing  this,  an  excess  has 
been  given  in  sown  instances,  causing  the 
death  of  several  highly  valued  animals,  by 
forming  hard  balls,  it  is  said,  in  the  stomach, 
on  which  the  gastric  juice  could  not  act,  and 
a  dangerous  inflammation  followed .  In  feed¬ 
ing  pea  meal,  it  is  so  flue  and  solid,  that  it 
should  be  mixed  with  coarser  meal  of  some 


districts  through  Europe.  In  Roquefort, 
France,  the  milk  of  250,000  sheep  is  annually 
made  up  into  cheese  bearing  the  name  of  this 
district.  It  turns  out  3,000  to  5,000  tons,  and 
is  sold  at  an  extra  high  price.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  choicest  continental  cheeses  owe 
their  fine  flavor  to  the  presence  of  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  ewe  milk.  In  Iceland,  people  milk 
the  ewea  for  six  weeks  after  the  iambs  are 
weaned,  and  100  well  kept,  make  12  to  15 
pounds  of  butter  daily.  At  Roquefort,  each 
ewe  is  estimated  to  produce  24  pounds  of 
cheese  per  annum,  besides  suckling  her  lamb 
two  months.  Good  milking  ewes  will  give 
two  to  three  quarts  of  milk  each  per  day  while 
flush,  and  some  will  keep  this  yield  up  for 
months  in  succession.  W ould  it  not  be  a  good 
move  for  flock-masters  to  turn  their  attention 
to  keeping  some  of  the  dairy  breeds,  “a.’ 


Hi 

jKL  * . 

r  v'] ml 

BONAPARTE  No.  141.  Fig.  187. 


the  best  cows  from  England,  Jersey,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries  noted  for  milk 
and  butter  breeds. 

The  little  “Brown  Switzer”  owes  its  excel¬ 
lence  to  several  circumstances:  First,  the 
methods  of  cattle  raising  and  dairying  in  that 
country  liuve  led  to  the  production,  by  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding,  of  a  very  compuet.  hardy 
cow,  and  one  extremely  docile.  In  Winter 
they  arc  really  a  part  of  the  family,  closely 
kept  In  the  little  valleys.  In  the  Summer 
they  are  driven  to  the  mouutaiu  sideaud  there, 
with  the  pure  water  and  air  and  the  sweet 
grasses  and  herbuge,  they  are  watched  and 
tended,  the  daily  companions  of  the  herder.  A 


These’  cows  are  fine-boned,  short-legged  and 
large-bodied;  the  horns  are  light,  short,  clear, 
ami  tipped  with  black.  In  shape  they  are 
much  of  the  style  of  Short- horns.  Their  color 
is  chestnut-brown  mixed  with  white;  the 
nose,  tongue, hoofs,  and  switch  are  black;  a 
mealy-colored  band  surrounds  the  black 
nose;  the  udder  and  teats  are  lurge  and 
well  formed;  their  skin  is  a  soft  yellow,  elas¬ 
tic,  and  covered  with  soft,  silky  hair.  They 
carry  remarkable  escutcheons.  Their  average 
milk  record  is  about  5,500  pounds  per  year,  aud 
the  milk  makes  a  very  line  grade  of  butter. 
At  Fig.  388  we  show  an  accurate  likeness  of 
Bonaparte  No.  141,  a  fine  specimen  of  this 


kind,  or  bran,  whole  oats  and  a  little  oil-meal 
wet  up  with  cut  hay  or  straw.  It  is  then  kept 
divided  and  loose  in  the  stomach  with  the 
other  food,  aud  cannot,  be  formed  into  hard 
balls.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  cotton-seed 
meal  is  also  said  to  form  hard  balls  or  clog  the 
stomach.  Tea-meal  undoubtedly  is  au  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  Increase  the  product  of  butter, 
aud  if  properly  mixed  with  other  food  in  a 
cow's  rations,  will  be  found  both  economical 
and  beneficial. 


EWE  111LK  CHEESE. 

This  is  much  richer  than  cow  milk  cheese, 
and  it  is  made  iu  large  quantities  in  various 


Sheep 


Ituval  Westevu  !l.  Javm  Jlotcsi. 


RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 


TWIN  LAMBS  AND  TWIN  BABIES 
may  do  on  rare  occasions  as  a  curiosity,  and 
with  lots  of  core  make  nice  pets;  but  when  in 
either  case  they  become  the  rule,  they  will  be 
voted  a  nuisance,  and  especially  is  this  true 
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of  twin  lambs  early  in  the  season.  As  a  rule, 
one  lamb  will  be  found  as  many  as  any  ewe 
can  properly  feed,  and  when  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket,  the  one  will  be  found  so  much  plumper 
and  in  so  much  better  condition  that  the 
largest  profit  will  be  found  in  raising  only 
one  lamb  to  each  ewe.  This  is  doubly  true  of 
those  which  come  during  the  first  three  weeks, 
aud,  as  a  rule,  it  will  pay  iu  such  cases  of  twins 
to  select  the  strongest  and  best  for  raising,  aud 
to  kill  the  other.  As  an  exception  to  this,  a 
few  of  the  best  may  tie  saved,  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  in  case  a  ewe  for  any  reason  happens 
to  lose  a  lamb,  to  put  an  extra  one  on  her,  so 
that  each  ewe  may  be  raising  a  lamb.  Later 
on,  however,  if  the  shepherd  wishes  to  make 
the  most  money  possible  out  of  his  fiock,  and 
is  willing  to  give  a  little  extra  care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  he  may  save  both  lambs  when  good,  and 
keep  them  until  the  first  lot  of  lambs  have 
been  sent  to  market,  when  the  twins  may  be 
separated,  one  being  put  upon  some  ewe, 
yielding  an  extra  large  amount  of  milk,  that 
has  already  fitted  one  lamb.  Though  such  a 
lamb  may  not  be  fitted  for  market,  quite  so 
early  as  one  raised  by  its  otfn  dam,  yet  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  it  may  be  fattened  aud  sent  to 
market  in  time  to  receive  the  high  price. 

EWES  OWN  STRANGE  LAMBS 
sometimes  very  readily,  aud  at  others  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  sometimes  they 
will  not  own  their  own  offspring  withoutcon- 
siderable  trouble,  lu  all  such  cases,  they  can 
soon  be  brought  into  subjection  by  beiug  con¬ 
fined  until  each  is  compelled  to  recognize  her 
lamb  and  allow  it  to  suck.  For  this  purpose, 
we  use  a  sort  of  crate  or  hurdle,  without  top 
or  bottom;  it  is  made  just  large  enough  to 
pass  down  over  the  ewe,  aud  has  a  hole  in  one 
end  through  which,  when  desired,  the  sheep’s 
head  may  be  passed  and  fastened  so  that  she 
cannot  drive  away  the  lamb;  the  side  slats  ou 
either  side  are  so  cut  away  that  the  lamb  has 
free  access  to  the  teats.  With  a  very  little 
assistance  for  a  few  times,  if  very  young,  and 
for  only  once  or  twice  if  a  few  weeks  or  more 
old,  the  lamb  will  be  perfectly  competent  to 
help  itself  when  the  ewe  is  thus  confined,  in 
addition  to  this  treatment,  the  ewe  and  lamb 
should  be  placed  in  a  little  inclosure  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  sheep.  The  ewe  should  be 
kept  in  this  crate  during  the  day,  aud  let  loose 
with  the  lamb  iu  the  smalt  inclosure  at  night, 
and  the  case  will  be  extremely  rare  when 
more  than  two  days  of  suen  treatment  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  refractory  ewe 
own  any  lamb. 

TWENTY  EWES  ARE  ENOUGH, 

with  their  lambs,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  be  put  into  a  single  pen,  no  matter  what 
its  size.  If  more  than  that  number  are  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  be  found  to  crowd  eutirely 
too  much  at  feeding  time,  and  the  ewes  and 
larger  lambs  will  run  over  and  often  injure 
the  smaller  lambs,  As  each  mother  will  have 
at  least  one  lamb,  it  will  be  found,  by  the 
time  the  lambs  are  two  weeks  old,  that  more 
room  is  needed,  and  the  size  of  the  pens  should 
be  doubled.  This  we  accomplish  by  moving 
either  dry  ewes, or  lambs  coming  one  year  old, 
into  other  quarters,  and  throwing  two  pens 
into  one  by  changing  the  division  racks  so  as 
to  throw  them  entirely  into  the  pens,  allowing 
the  sheep  to  pass  all  around  them.  By  tLis 
time  the  larubs  will  begin  to  eat,  pickiug  out 
the  sweet  clover  heads  and  the  brightest 
leaves,  aud  at  this  age  they  should  be  also  eat¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  special  food.  To  do  this,  it 
will  he  now  necessary  to  provide  a  separate 
pen  for  their  exclusive  nse.  This  we  provide 
by  partitioning  off  about  one-third  of  the 
double  pen,  by  using  some  pannels  of  fence 
made  ou  purpose,  with  a  couple  of  holes  just 
large  enough  so  that  the  sheep  cannat  pass, 
while  the  lambs  can  until  fit  for  market.  In 
this  inner  pen  we  arrange  a  rack  which  we 
keep  filled  with  the  finest  aud  brightest  clover 
hay  we  have,  and  no  matter  how  little  of  it  is 
eafep,  it  should  be  changed  morning,  noon 
and  night,  and  this  should  continue  at  all 
times,  as  the  lambs  should  not  be  expected  to 
eat  more  than  the  heads  and  the  leaves;  the  bal¬ 
ance  will  be  as  quickly  eaten  by  colts  or  horses 
as  though  not  nosed  over  by  the  lambs.  Sep¬ 
arate  V-shaped  troughs,  placed  on  risers  high 
enough  to  bring  their  tops  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  should  also  be  provided  iu  this  sepa¬ 
rate  apartment,  so  that  the  lambs  may  have 
extra  food. 

LAMBS  SHOULD  BE  CROWDED 

along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  reason 
that  one  pound  of  lamb  in  market  before 
April  15th,  will  bring  as  much  money  us  two 
pounds  after  the  middle  of  June.  Two  ways 
are  open  to  secure  early  maturity— one,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  by  the  highest  feeding 
of  the  mother,  so  as  to  produce  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  richest  milk;  the  other  by  giving  the 
lamb,  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  eat,  some  extra 
food.  When  two  weeks  old  a  healthy  lamb 
will  be  capable  of  eating  and  digesting  more 
food  than  the  mother  can  supply, and  it  should 
be  induced  to  eat  such  extra  food  as  will 


cause  it  both  to  grow  and  fatten  without  induc¬ 
ing  disease.  We  have  tried  various  foods,  such 
as  bran,  middlings,  oat  meal,  cracked  corn, 
etc.,  but  have  never  found  anything  quite 
equal,  for  this  purpose,  to  new-process  oil 
meal.  It  is  inviting  to  their  taste  and  if  they 
are  given  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  it  never 
disagrees  with  them  in  any  way  or  cloys  their 
appetite.  As  soon  as  they  are  two  weeks  old 
we  daily  sprinkle  a  little  of  this  meal  in  the 
troughs,  aud  as  soon  as  one  learns  to  eat,  they 
will  all  take  hold,  being  as  quick  to  learn  from 
each  other  as  a  lot  of  children. 

Each  day  the  quantity  given  should  be 
gradually  increased  until,  iu  a  very  few  days, 
the  troughs  should  be  filled  about  half  full 
and  so  kept,  allowing  the  lambs  to  eat  as 
much  and  as  often  as  they  like.  When  they 
are  a  month  old,  one  peck  of  cracked  corn 
(the  kernels  broken  iuto  three  or  four  pieces) 
and  with  this  one  peck  of  good,  bright  bar¬ 
ley,  the  kernels  being  slightly  broken,  can 
be  profitably  added  to  each  bushel  of  the  oil 
meal;  and  this  ration  should  be  continued 
until  the  lambs  are  fit  for  market. 


SlimiC-ljfjL'l*. 


PIG-LOOKING. 


COL.  V.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  man  who  succeeds  with  pigs  must  look 
them  over  frequently.  They  are  so  much 
like  the  human  family,  that  they  are  liable  to 
all  sorts  of  ailments.  I  say  “liable;”  but, 
like  the  human  species,  with  ordinary  care 
and  a  lack  of  abuse,  they  will  live  out  their 
allotted  time.  I  like  to  look  ut  my  pigs.  I  en¬ 
joy  seeing  them  till  their  little  stomachs  at 
Nature’s  fountains,  and  then  stack  themselves 
in  a  pile  regardless  of  form,  and  take  a  re¬ 
freshing  snooze .  I  have  almost  envied  them 
their  solid  comfort.  To  make  the  jncture 
perfect,  it  must  he  noticed  that  they  have  a 
clean  bed  aud  a  clean  pen.  Looking  the 
pigs  over  often,  pays,  it  is  always  easier  to 
cure  any  trouble  wheu  it  first  starts,  aud 
looking  at  them  frequently  is  the  way  to  de¬ 
tect  anything  wrong. 

Thumps  may  usually  be  arrested  when  the 
first  symptoms  are  apparent,  by  compelling 
tbe  pig  to  take  a  great  deal  of*  exercise. 
Piles,  a  common  disorder  with  pigs,  can  lie 
stopped  ou  the  first  signs  of  protrusion,  by 
giving  more  laxative  food;  or,  if  the  food  has 
been  too  sour,  so  as  to  produce  irritation  aud 
inflammation,  it  should  be  changed.  After 
the  protrusion  has  lasted  several  days,  the 
parts  will  have  to  slough  off  before  there  will 
be  a  cure.  The  food  must  also  be  changed. 

A  pioor  appetite,  common  among  hogs,  is 
caused  by  overloading  the  stomach,  and  cold, 
or  unsuitable  food.  Less  food,  different  food, 
or  warm  food,  for  a  mess  or  two  may  prove 
a  remedy,  or  it  may  be  well  to  intermit  a 
mess  or  two.  Observation  will  tell  all  about 
it.  Neglect  will  let  them  suffer  and  die. 

A  disordered  stomach  is  quite  common 
among  pigs;  sometimes  vomiting  follows. 
Charcoal  will  help  to  regulate  the  stomach. 
A  little  salt  will  aid,  and  so  will  sulphur. 
These  are  simple  remedies,  which  will  correct 
the  digestion ,  or,  rather,  set  it  at  work  in  a 
natural  way;  but  if  the  trouble  is  neglected, 
and  the  causes  of  itcontinue  (as  will  be  likely 
without  observation),  fever  and  inflammation 
will  follow. 

Stiffness,  either  from  too  long  confinement 
or  from  too  much  solitlaud  heating  food, especi¬ 
ally  corn,  may  lie  overcome  by  a  change  of 
condition  aud  food,  when  the  first  symptoms 
are  noticed.  This  stiffness  is  one  of  the 
things  the  hog-breeder  must  always  bo  look¬ 
ing  for,  and  avoid  if  possible.  It  will  run 
his  profits  down  at  a  rapid  rate.  Looking  for 
causes  and  effects,  is  the  pig  man’s  safety,  aud 
in  the  looking  lie  may  also  find  food  for  study 
and  even  pleasure. 


£«i&  Crops. 


SEED  CORN  NOTES. 


Breeders  of  thoroughbred  animals,  wheth¬ 
er  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  have  an  ideal 
of  a  perfect  animal,  which  they  seek  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  all  their  efforts  are  made  in  that 
direction;  then  why  should  not  the  farmer 
have  an  ideal  iu  crops,  and  use  seed  selection 
as  one  meaus  of  reaching  it  ?  As  people  in 
general,  and  farmers  iu  particular,  are  iu- 
cliued  to  be  somewhat  bigoted,  or  “set”  in 
their  ways,  I  willingly  start  the  matter  by 
giving  my  own  views  upon  tbe  subject.  In 
doing  this,  it  becomes  uecessary  to  state  for 
what  general  purpose  we  would  raise  the 
crop— that  is,  whether  for  soiling,  grain  or 
fodder:  and  I  shall  uot  be  far  wrong  iu  assert¬ 
ing  that  with  most  farmers,  the  corn  crop  is 
for  grain  first,  and  fodder  next. 


“Select  for  me  two  bushels  of  ears,  from 
stalks  bearing  two  ears  each,  saving  both 
ears.”  Such  was  the  request  sent  to  a  farmer 
the  past  season.  Iu  my  experience,  the  very 
best  ears  are  always  found  growing  singly,  or 
oue  to  a  stalk;  aud  I  have  also  found  that  the 
more  ears  growing  upon  a  stalk,  the  poorer  is 
the  quality  of  the  ears.  A  single  stalk,  shown 
at  our  county  fair,  bore  seven  well  matured 
ears;  they  were  good  enough,  what  there  were 
of  them;  and  enough  of  them,  such  as  they 
were.  It  was  simply  a  curiosity  with  no  other 
merit.  Mark  Twain  in  his  speech  on  babies, 
says:  “As  long  as  you  are  in  your  right  mind, 
don’t  you  ever  pray  for  twins  *  *  *  and  there 
ain’t  no  real  difference  between  triplets  and 
an  insurrection.”  I  think  this  is  as  applicable 
to  coni  as  to  humanity,  for  who  doesn't  know 
that  it  takes  longer  to  husk  a  nubbin  than  a 
good-sized  ear;  and  what  farmer  has  not  been 
provoked  by  unhusked  nubbins,  more  especial¬ 
ly  where  corn  has  been  husked  by  the  bushel 
or  by  the  share,  aud  this  because  of  the  dis¬ 
like  of  the  busker  to  small  ears,  or  from  the 
poor  pay  for  the  work.  Tbe  aim,  then,  should 
be  to  procure  corn  that  will  fully  mature  in 
ourowu  locality;  and  then  select  seed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  kernels  to  the  ear, 
either  by  increasing  the  rows  ou  the  ears,  or 
by  increasing  the  number  of  kernels  to  the 
row,  or  perhaps  both  ways,  thus  enlarging 
the  ears;  ueeding  less  for  the  bushel,  rather 
than  increasing  the  uumber  of  ears  on  a  stalk. 

Seed-corn  selected  on  this  single-ear  plan, 
can,  I  think,  be  made  to  outyield  seed  selected 
on  any  other;  out  even  if  the  yield  from  both 
plans  were  alike,  the  advantage  would  be 
with  tbp  single-ear  policy  in  husking,  if  in 
nothing  more. 

My  ideal  corn  for  this  section  should  grow 
without  suckers  from  six  to  seven  feet  high, 
one  ear  to  a  stalk,  each  ear  beax*iag  from  16  to 
24  rows,  with  36  to  50  kernels  In  a  row.  I 
would  wish  it  to  ripen  in  90  days;  but,  as  such 
early  maturity  is  unattainable  with  such 
corn,  I  will  be  content  if  it  ripens  iu  100  to 
110  days.  We  hear  much  about  field  corn 
that  will  ripen  in  90  days;  I  have  new-found 
it,  and  yet,  some  of  the  Rural  seed  reports 
give  only  that  period  for  ripening  the  corn 
sent  out  in  the  Free  Seed  Distribution  iu  1834. 
It  took  mine  128  days  to  mature  fit  for  cutting, 
and  it  grew  all  the  time,  not  losing  a  day. 

Saginaw  Go.,  Mich.  l.  r.  macomber. 

[Tbe  number  of  days  mentioned  in  our 
columns  were  always  exactly  the  same  re¬ 
ported  by  our  frieuds. — Eds.] 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  IN  NEBRASKA. 


In  a  recent  Rural  D.  S.  Hicks  thinks 
clover  would  be  as  hard}'  in  the  extreme 
West  as  in  the  same  latitude  East.  From 
actual  experience  ou  our  high  prairie  land,  I 
know  it  is  not.  There  is  but  very  little  rain¬ 
fall,  especially  in  the  Fall,  and  when  thg 
ground  freezes  hard  there  is  often  no  moist¬ 
ure  to  speak  of  in  the  earth,  and  the  dry 
ground  takes  the  moisture  from  the  roots  of 
the  clover,  and, I  think, kills  it  more  from  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  ground  than  from  the  se¬ 
verity  of  tbe  freezing.  To  illustrate  :  two 
years  ago  I  had  a  bed  of  parsnips  ou  high 
ground;  the  Fall  was  very  dry;  just  before  it 
frozed  up  for  good,  we  had  a  slight  rain.  I 
mulched  the  parsnips  well  with  straw.  In  the 
Spring  I  found  them  nearly  all  frozen,  except 
a  space  of  about  two  Inches  of  the  top  of  each 
root,  which  was  uninjured.  The  rain  had  wet 
the  upper  two  inches  of  the  ground, but  below 
that  it  was  so  dry  that  there  was  not  enough 
moisture  to  take  the  frost  out  of  the  roots  as 
it  had  done  above,  and  they  were  all  soft.  I 
think  this  is  the  case  with  clover  here,  and 
will  be  for  u  few  years  until  we  get  buough 
rain  iu  the  Fall  to  moisten  the  ground  as  deep 
as  the  roots  or  frosts  extend. 

Timothy,  however,  on  ground  that  is  well 
enriched  is  as  fine  a  hay  crop  as  one  could 
wish  ;  yet  I  would  advise  those  who  have 
only  the  common  harrow  to  put  it  in  with,  to 
use  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre.  Sow  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  one  way,  and  cross-sow 
with  the  other  one-fourth  bushel.  The  cost  of 
the  extra  seed  and  time  will  be  more  than 
made  up  in  not  having  a  number  of  barren 
places  that  will  be  standing  invitations  to  any 
kind  of  weed  to  become  your  guest.  By  using 
a  plenty  of  seed,  you  have  au  extra  good  sod, 
aud  if  you  pasture  it  iu  the  Fall,  it  will  not 
get  tramped  out,  as  it  will  if  the  roots  are 
very  scattering;  but  if  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  thin  stand,  by  all  means  cut  it  early, 
aud  by  sowing  on  more  seed  the  next  year’s 
crop  will  please  you.  Timothy  has  some 
strong  points  over  clover  for  this  country. 
It  can  be  cut  eurly  or  late,  uud  makes  good 
hay.  It  will  last  in  ihe  ground  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  if  properly  fertilized,  and  for  that 
reason  if  youbuve  to  neglect  any  ground,  let  it 
be  that  for  some  annual  crop,  but  see  that  the 
ground  that  is  to  be  seeded  down  is  in  the  very 
best  condition.  H.  J.  brown. 

Dixon  Go.,  Neb. 


Poffixdflgital 


VERY  EARLY  APPLES  FOR  THE 
NORTH. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  has  a  uumber  of 
rivals  among  the  Russian  apples  as  to  earli¬ 
ness  of  season,  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  and 
hardiness  of  tree.  At  this  time  (August  6)  my 
table  shows  fine  specimeus,  about  equally  ma¬ 
ture,  of  Yellow  Transparent,  Charlotten- 
haler.  Transparent  Juicy,  Kleiner’s  Green, 
Blushed  Calville,  Breskovku  aud  Repka  Sweet. 
These  vary  but  little  iu  season,  and  all  would 
pass  in  the  East  or  South  for  first-class  dessert 
fruits  of  their  season,  which  is  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  Red  Astrachnn  aud  even  of  the 
Tetofsky.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  two  last-named,  ns  they  are  less  known 
aud  seem  to  have  special  merit. 

Breskovka  was  imported  from  the  grounds 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Moscow  in 
1880.  Root-grafted  trees  are  already  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  have  proveu  quite  as  hardy  iu  the 
North  as  Duchess.  It  has  been  sent  out  for 
trial  as  No.  152  m.  Tbe  tree  is  a  nice,  up¬ 
right  grower,  with  firm,  thick  foliage.  The 
fruit,  iu  size,  color  and  general  appearance, 
is  much  like  Grimes’s  Golden;  but  the  basin 
is  wrinkled  more,  like  that  of  Tetofsky.  In 
lirmuess  and  weight  the  fruit  reminds  me  of 
theSwaar;  yet  the  flesh  is  peculiarly  juicy 
aud  tender,  this  year  slightly  in  advance  of 
the  Yellow  Transparent,  With  further  tests, 
on  varied  soils,  it  may  show  some  defect  of 
tree  or  fruit:  but  at  preseut  it  seems  to  lead 
tbe  very  early  dessert  apples. 

Repka  Sweet.  At  the  West  we  have 
specially  needed  an  early  sweet  apple  of  good 
quality  for  dessert  use.  This  seems  to  meet 
our  wants  fully,  as  it  is  completely  ripe  ou 
August  6th,  in  this  late  season.  It  is  an  early 
bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  handsome, 
aud  really  of  good  quality  for  table  use.  In 
shape,  ridging  aud  color,  it  is  much  like  Beno- 
ni ;  but  tbe  scarlet  striping  is  deeper,  and  cov 
ered,  next  the  sun, with  bloom.  While  it  will 
not  be  popular  as  a  market  fruit,  it  will  ap¬ 
parently  till  a  gap  in  our  Western  and  North¬ 
ern  list.  Its  native  home  is  in  Kazan,  Russia ; 
hence  it  should  endure  the  extreme  climate 
ofNortheru  Dakota.  If  No.  466  Repka  Kis- 
laja)  of  the  list  sent  out  by  the  Department  ox 
Agriculture,  is  true  to  name,  it  is  probably 
identical  with  Repka  Sweet,  yet,  singularly 
enough,  the  Department  translation  reads 
“Sour  Turnip.”  J.  l.  budd. 
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INJURIOUS  FUNGI.— GORN  SMUT. 


A.  A.  CROZIER. 

Fungi  are  true  plants,  but  devoid  of  greeu 
coloring  matter,  aud  though  often  of  compli¬ 
cated  form,  are  without  true  leaves,  stems  or 
roots;  they  have  no  flowers  or  Beed  as  other 
plants  have;  but  many  of  them  have  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  fertilization  corresponding  to  that  in 
higher  plants.  Their  reproductive  bodies  or 
spores  are  simple  in  structure,  and  several 
distinct  kinds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
same  fuugus.  In  some  cases  the  spores  of  oue 
kind  are  the  result  of  a  sexual  process,  and  are 
intended  to  reproduce  the  plant  the  following 
season;  while  other  Bpores  produced  iu  large 
numbers,  and  without  fertilization,  are  for 
propagating  the  plant  through  the  Summer. 
These  retain  their  vitality  but  a  short  time. 
Some  fungi  are  parasitic  aud  injurious  to  the 
plants  they  infest;  others  live  only  on  dead 
matter,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
beueflcial. 

Tbe  smut  of  corn  is  a  fungus  known  as  Us- 
tilago  maldis  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  found 
only  on  Indian  Corn.  The  mycelium,  or 
vegetating  part,  penetrates  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  plant,  thrusting  out  branches  of  peculiar 
shape,  which  serve  as  feeders. 

In  particular  ports,  especially  iu  the  young 
kernels,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  of  the 
fungus  are  produced.  These  are  threads  of 
the  mycelium  which  become  thickened  aud 
gelatinous,  so  that  contiguous  threads  fuse 
together  iu  a  mass.  Their  contents  then  break 
up  iuto  spores  which,  in  their  development, 
gradually  absorb  the  gelatinous  material, 
leaving  finally  the  black,  powdery  mass  of 
spores  known  us  smut.  In  this  fuugus  but  one 
kind  of  spores  is  known  to  be  produced. 
These  spores,  kept  in  damp  air.  have  in  a  few 
cases  been  seen  to  germinate.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  germinating  spores  penetrate  this 
plant,  though  careful  observations  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  point.  A  prominent 
agricultural  paper  (uot  the  Rural)  said  not 
loug  since  that  the  spores  ripeu  iu  the  tassel, 
then,  falling  on  the  Bilk,  are  propagated  in 
the  ear— a  case  manifestly  impossible,  as  it  is 
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found  that  the  mycelium  is  well  established 
in  the  plant  long  before  any  outward  indica¬ 
tion.  Some  have  believed  that  entrance  is 
effected  through  the  seed,  and  so  have  soaked 
the  seed  in  vitriol  water,  brine,  etc.  At  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  a  lot  of  corn 
was  planted  which  was  free  from  smut,  and 
adjoining  this  another  lot  which  had  been 
purposely  rolled  in  the  smut.  No  special  dif¬ 
ference  was  observed  in  the  number  of  smutted 
stalks  produced  in  the  two  cases. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  poisonous  nature 
of  smut;  but  the  Rural  has  shown  that  some 
cases  at  least  of  injury  attributed  to  smut  are 
more  likely  due  to  other  causes.  Borne  fungi, 
as  ergot,  are  certainly  poisonous;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  believiDg  that  fungi  as  a  class 
are  more  poisonous  than  other  plants. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


SELECTION  OP  SEEDS. 

I  wish  to  call  the  atteution  of  Rural 
readers  to  the  importauce  of  selecting  their 
owu  seeds,  aud  improving  their  quality  by 
careful  selection  each  year. 

Iu  the  spring  time  of  1880,  I  bought  Lima 
Beaus,  said  to  be  the  most  prolific  variety, 
from  a  seed-store  in  New  York.  They  were 
planted  iu  good  soil;  when  gathered  the  pods 
shelled  out  from  on£to  three  beans,  with  two 
exceptions,  when  two  pods  were  found  con¬ 
taining  four  beans  each.  These  were  planted 
the  following  season,  and  from  them  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pods  containing  four  beaus  was  greatly 
increased,  The  nextseasou  they  were  planted, 
and  when  ripe  shelled  out;  a  majority  of  the 
pods  contained  four  beans  each  and  a  few 
of  them  contained  five  beaus.  Last  Spring 
the  beaus  from  the  most  prolific  pods  were 
again  planted,  aud  on  shelling  them  out, 
scarcely  a  pod  yielded  less  than  three,  the 
majority  four,  and  a  large  number  produced 
five  beans,  which  have  been  carefully  selected 
for  plantiug  next  Spring. 

If  such  improvement  can  be  made  in  beans  in 
four  years  by  careful  selection,  why  not  test 
other  kinds  of  seed,  and  keep  one  small  plot 
on  which  each  person  should  sow  the  choicest 
seeds  he  can  select  each  year  from  all  his  crops, 
in  order  to  obtain  therefrom  improved  seeds 
enough  for  raising  his  general  crops  the  next 
year?  “farmer.” 


A  NEW  REMEDY  AGAINST  TFIE  DE¬ 
STRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 


PROF.  C.  V.  RILKY. 


The  warfare  which  the  California  people 
have  waged  against  the  destructive  locusts  or 
grasshoppers,  that  have  recently  beeu  causing 
so  much  alarm  in  certain  parts  of  the  State, 
has  uecessarily  been  very  much  a  repetition 
of  the  means  that  were  found  to  be  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  during  the  tussle  which  our  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  farmers  had  from  1873  to  1877 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  specks.  One  new 
method  udopted  in  California,  and  which  Mr. 
D.  W.  Coquillett,  who  was  sent  into  the  field 
to  make  special  observations,  has  found  to  be 
quite  satisfactory,  is  the  use  of  poisoned  bait. 
It  consists  of  arsenic,  sugar,  bran  and  water; 
the  proportions  beiug  one  part  by  weight  of 
arsenic,  oue  of  sugar  aud  five  of  bran ,  to 
which  is  added  a  certaiu  quantity  of  water. 
The  arsenic  and  bran  are  first  mixed  together, 
then  the  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  and  added 
to  the.  bran  aud  arsenic,  after  which  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  the  mixture.  About  a  teaspoonful 
of  this  mixture  is  thrown  upou  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  each  tree,  vine,  and  so  forth,  and 
left  to  do  its  work.  In  the  case  of  trees,  the 
locust#  are  shaken  or  driven  out  of  them  with 
loug  poles.  The  poison  works  slowly,  seldom 
killing  its  victims  within  eight  or  ten  hours 
after  having  been  eaten. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  method  of 
destroying  the  locusts  may  prove  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  vineyards  aud  orchards  when  the 
insects  are  not  in  excessive  abundance,  1  do 
not  believe  it  will  compare  with  the  kerosene 
pans  and  with  ditching  iu  broad  grain  fields 
where  the  insects  are  as  numerous  as  I  huve 
so  often  w  itnessed  them  in  the  Merrimack 
Valley  in  New  Hampshire  and  iu  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CONSUMPTION 

Men  of  scientific  attainments  declare  that 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  or  consumption, 
pass  from  man  to  the  lower  auimals  and  from 
one  human  beiog  to  another.  In  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  conclusion  are  cited  hundreds  of 
observed  cases,  and  scores  of  experiments,  in 


which  that  malady  has  been  conveyed  from 
diseased  to  healthy  individuals.  Dogs,  cats 
and  other  pets,  fondled  by  consumptive  per¬ 
sons,  have  contracted  from  those  persons  the 
dreadful  malady,  and  died.  Other  animals 
have  been  compelled  to  breathe  air  in  which 
the  germs  of  consumption  floated,  or  have 
been  inoculated  by  minute  quantities  of  tuber¬ 
culous  matter,  and,  after  showing  the  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  have  per¬ 
ished. 

The  exceedingly  minute  germs  of  consump¬ 
tion  are  scattered  through  the  air  by  the 
breathing  of  persons  or  animals  affected,  by 
their  spitting,  and  yet  more  by  their  cough¬ 
ing.  The  germs  are  then  drawn  into  the 
nostrils,  throat  or  lungs  of  others  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  attacks  of  the  malady,  or 
settle  upon  food  or  drink,  to  tind  their  way  to, 
and  cause  disease  iu  the  digestive  organs. 
These  germs  are  so  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
life  that,  it  is  asserted,  meat  in  which  they  ex¬ 
ist  can  not  be  safely  eaten  unless  it  has  been 
boiled  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  au  hour.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  the  long-dried 
sputa  of  tuberculous  persons  is  capable  of  con¬ 
veying  these  germs. 

Although  men  of  scientific  research  have 
been  for  some  years  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  assertions  set  forth  above,  comparatively 
few  people,  outside  of  the  medical  profession,  I 
appear  to  understand  the  importance  of  those 


facts  and  the  direct  bearing  they  have  on  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  families.  Many  to 
whom  they  are  new  will  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  students. 
For  the  sake  of  humanity  it  is  wiser  and  iu 
many  ways  better  to  assume  that  the  scien¬ 
tists  are  right.  No  harm  can  possibly  come 
from  guarding,  in  every  practicable  way, 
against  the  extension  of  a  malady,  that  has 
caused  more  suffering  than  has  resulted  from 
all  the  wars  mankiud  has  known.  Better  err 
by  being  too  careful  and  too  cautious,  rather 
thau  by  being  unbelieving  and  neglectful. 
Telling  the  truth  bluntly  may  seem  cruel,  but 
those  who  have  pulmonary  consumption 
should  uot  be  permitted  to  associate  with 
other  people,  except  under  such  precautions 
as  will  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  malady. 
No  persou  should  tie  permitted  to  sleep  in  a 
room  wherein  a  consumptive  patient  is,  or  has 
recently  been.  No  consumptive  person  should 
ever  kiss  or  fondle  a  healthy  one,  especially  a 
child  ;  aud  sound  members  of  a  family  should 
not,  without  adopting  more  aud  better  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
health,  attend  consumptive  patients.  Above 
all,  uo  person  suspected  of  having  pulmonary 
consumption  should  be  allowed  to  visit  family 
after  family,  infecting  uapkius,  bedding  and 
rooms,  caressing  tender  children,  and  in  other 
ways  sowing  germs  that  may  cause  suffering 
and  death. 

The  world  looks  with  dread  and  loathing  I 


upon  one  who,  having  small-pox,  brings  him¬ 
self  iDto  contact  with  others  who  may  con¬ 
tract  the  disease.  Cholera  aud  yellow  fever 
sufferers  are  regarded  with  horror  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  because  the  diseases  they  spread 
are  quick  in  development  aud  clearly  marked 
in  effect.  If  scientists  are  right  in  regard  to 
the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis— and  no 
proof  that  they  are  not  right  in  this  matter 
has  been  furnished — the  consumptive  is,  like 
the  small  pox.  yellow  fever  or  cholera  suffer¬ 
er,  very  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
But  the  latter  maladies  kill  so  quickly  that 
they  shock  exceedingly  the  survivors;  the 
former  causes  years  of  suffeiing  to  tne  pa¬ 
tient  and  long  continued  torture  to  friends; 
yet  thousands  of  poor  creatures,  stricken  by 
the  hard  of  death  and  loDging  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  and  sympathy  of  friends  they 
must  soon  leave  forever,  or  running  about 
wildly  in  the  too  often  vain  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  fatal  grasp  that  drags  them,  day  hy 
day,  nearer  to  the  grave,  are  by  so  doing 
bringing  upon  their  dearest  friends  a  fate  as 
painful  as  their  own.  Thus  the  consumptives 
needlessly  multiply  sorrow  and  suffering. 
They  would  be  horrified  by  a  suspicion  that 
they  would  willingly  introduce  into  the  homes 
of  their  dear  ones  any  of  the  diseases  gener¬ 
ally  known  to  be  contagious.  With  others 
consumptives  have  severely  criticised  those 
who  have  incurred  the  risk  of  spreading  scar¬ 


let  fever,  diphtheria,  measles  or  whooping 
cough:  yet  they  were  at  the  moment  doing 
much  to  perpetuate  and  extend  a  contagious 
disease  that  has  killed  more  people  thau  all 
the  disorders  mentioned. 

Is  there  a  reasonable  excuse  for  remaining 
in  ignorance  on  this  subject?  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  every  one,  especially  of  guardians  of 
the  young,  to  prevent  the  contaminating  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  animals,  human  or  other,  that  are 
likely  to  convey  the  germs?  Is  it  uot  the  duty 
of  every  consumptive  to  use  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity  for  learning  the  truth  concerning 
the  disease,  and  to  carefully  avoid  all  danger 
of  inflicting  upou  others  a  malady  that  will 
cause  great  suffering  aud  lingering  death* 

“FAX.” 


THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  “AMATEUR.” 


Plants  were  received  from  Mr.  Reuben  C. 
Hart,  West  Torrington,  Conn.,  April 'JO,  1884. 
Mr.  Hart  at  that  time  wrote  us:  “It  combines 
thetlavorof  Lenuig’s  White  with  large  size, 
great  productiveness  and  with  the  shape  of 
Mrs.  Garfield,  as  pictured.  The  leaves  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Sbarpleas.  Each  plaut  sends 
up  two  or  three  peduueles,  each  bearing  from 
six  to  10  berries.  Medium  to  late.  Shape, 


ovate  conical.  It  was  grown  from  selected 
berries  of  Lenuig’s  White  and  Green  Prolific, 
crushed  together  in  sand  and  the  mixture 
sown.”  He  lurther  says:  “Fertilized  with 
Charles  Downing,  the  following  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Amateur  as  grown  by  me  for  10 
years:  Glossy  pink — from  bright  to  pale  pink 
— never  crimson .  Flesh  white,  sweet,  aromat¬ 
ic  with  the  pine  apple  flavor  of  Lennig's 
White.  Season  earlier  and  later  thau  Charles 
Downing.”  He  further  says  that  Amateur 
fertilized  with  Sharpless,  James  Vick,  Iron¬ 
clad  or  Prince  of  Berries,  is  different  from 
Amateur  fertilized  with  Charles  Downing,  in 
size,  shape,  color,  flavor,  color  of  seed,  shape 
of  calyx.” 

We  copy  the  following  from  our  records  of 
1884:  “Bright,  light  red,  quite  firm,  fair 
quality,  very  vigorous;  berries  large  to  very 
large.  Among  plants  set  this  8priDg  this  and 
Jewell  are  the  most  vigorous  and  fruitful. 
Dark-green  foliage,  golden  seeds.  Later: 
Most  prolific  of  auy;  ripens  all  over.” 

Our  remarks  regarding  this  herry  for  the 
past  season  are  already  before  our  readers.  It 
was  not  so  prolific  as  the  Jewell:  the  berries 
did  not  aveiage  quite  so  large,  and  they 
dropped  from  the  stem  too  easily,  as  if  the 
stems  were  weakened  by  the  tall  leaves  which 
covered  the  fruit  entirely.  The  quality  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  Jewell — the 
plants  remarkably  vigorous  and  free  from  all 
disabilities.  We  regard  the  Amateur  as  at 
least  worthy  of  trial.  Fig.  889  shows  with  all 
fidelity  an  average  fruit  cluster  as  it  matured 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Exact  draw¬ 
ings  of  fruit  always  seem  smaller  in  print 
than  the  berries  appear  as  we  look  at  them, 
and  this,  perhaps,  gives  the  catalogues  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  a  slight  enlargement  of 
the  natural  size.  The  gross  exaggerations  of 
most  catalogue  pictures,  however,  are  inex¬ 
cusable. 


f  arm  Cconomi). 


NAIL  BOX. 

No  farm  should  be  without  a  well  filled  nail- 
box,  containing  also  several  sizes  of  screws, 
together  with  hammer  and  screw  driver.  It 
should  also  have  a  similar  box  stocked  with 
the  more  commou  sized  bolts  needed,  aud  in 
place  of  the  hammer  there  should  be  a  screw 
wrtueb.  We  show  a  bandy  form  of  the  box 
at  Fig.  890,  which  can  be  used  for  either  pur- 
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pose.  It  can  be  made  of  any  light  material; 
one  of  a  good  form  aud  size  is  10  inches  wide, 
24  long  aud  four  deep.  The  bottom,  ends  and 
band-pieces  should  beof  stuff  three  quartersof 
an  inch  thick.  The  other  parts  may  be  made 
of  one  half  iuch  stuff.  The  partitions  may 
be  groved  into  the  sides  and  ends  as  shown. 
1  he  hammer,  or  screw  wrench  may  be  carried 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  the  screw  driver  is 
fastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hand-piece. 
The  smaller  appartments  are  for  screws  of 
different  sizes;  or,  if  used  for  bolts,  each  ap- 
paitment  may  be  used  for  different  sizes  and 
lengths  of  bolts. 


HAULING  CORN  FODDER. 

I  haul  eoru  fodder  with  a  one-horse  sled.  I 
drive  close  to  the  shock,  and  theu  with  a  rake, 
pull  the  whole  shockonto  the  sled.  This  can 
be  done  if  the  fodder  is  well  shocked,  and 
tied  with  twine  (binder  twine  will  do)  with¬ 
out  tearing  the  shock  to  pieces.  The  shock 
can  also  be  dumped  off  the  sled,  so  as  to  stand 
up  as  it  did  in  the  field.  One  who  never  saw 
this  mode  of  hauling  fodder  practiced,  can 
scarcely  Imagine  its  advantage.  Two  boys 
with  two  sleds  can  haul  the  fodder  off  a  large 
field  in  one  Saturday.  w.  h.  k. 


U:t>iwalional. 


THAT  COLLEGE  BOY  OF  YOURS. 

There  are  hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  who  have  boys  large  euough  to  attend 
college.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the  school  sea¬ 
son  will  begin,  and  the  question  of  education 
will  force  itself  into  the  home  circle.  The 
farmer  must  decide  whether  he  is  wdliug  to 
give  up  his  boy.  Few  college  graduates  ever 
come  back  to  the  old  farm  permanently.  The 
course  at  a  purely  literary  college  teuds  to 
pull  one  away  from  farm  life.  If  a  boy  at¬ 
tends  au  industrial  school  of  auy  kind,  and 
keeps  up  his  interest  iu  agriculture,  it  will  be 
hard  to  keep  him  at  home  unless  the  farm  is 


Amateur,  From  Nature.  (Fig.  3S8.) 
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very  large  and  rich ;  he  will  find  the  old  place 
too  narrow  for  his  father,  his  brothers  and 
himself.  He  will  be  too  ambitious  to  work  as 
a  hired  man,  and  will  surely  seek  some  new 
place,  or  go  into  some  business  that  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  buy  a  good  farm  of  his  own;  so 
that  the  farmer  with  an  ordinary  sized  farm 
and  family  may  safely  conclude  that  his  sou 
goes  away  for  good — that  the  college  walls 
will  hide  his  “boy”  forever.  If  he  ever  comes 
back  to  locate  permanently,  it  will  be  because 
he  fails  to  support  himself. 

Most  farmers  are  ready  to  give  their  boys  a 
good  chance.  I  have  beard  many  a  man 
use  these  very  words,“I  had  a  bard  time  when 
1  was  a  boy;  I  feel  the  need  (though  I  don’t 
like  to  own  it)  of  the  culture  and  power  that 
a  good  education  could  have  given  me.  I  am 
bound  that  my  boy  shall  have  the  best  train¬ 
ing  I  can  give  him.”  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  sons  of  such  men  never  equal  their 
fathers  iu  moral  worth  and  influence.  Tne 
father,  in  his  zsal  to  help  his  boy,  too  often 
overlooks  the  real  elements  that  worked  to 
bring  about  bis  own  success.  He  places  too 
littlestress  upou  the  strong,  practical,  common 
sense  that  must  be  gained  by  rough  experience, 
and  which  no  co'lege  course  can  supply.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  me  that  most  boys  are 
sent  to  college  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
know  what  an  education  means.  A  boy  under 
20  years  of  age  must  play,  and  do  a  great 
many  foolish  things.  If  be  did  not  do  thus, 
he  would  not  be  a  boy.  It  is  pretty  expensive 
sending  a  boy  away  from  home  simply  to 
“have  a  good  time,’'  and  many  of  our  college 
undergraduates  have  no  other  perceptible 
ambition  in  life.  No  man  can  tell  what  he 
can  do  till  he  is  at  least  30  years  old.  A  fact 
gained  after  one  is  25  is  worth  a  dozen  gained 
before  one  is  20.  The  man  who  reaches  any 
real  prominence  in  any  business  with  un¬ 
whitened  hair  is  a  monstrosity.  Too  many 
country  boys  are  sent  into  the  world  with 
what  we  may  call  a  “running  start.”  They 
are  taught  from  their  earliest  childhood  to 
believe  that  farm  life  is  mean  and  degrading. 
They  are  trained  for  some  profession  as  a 
driver  of  a  fish  wagon  would  train  a  race 
horse.  The  world  knows  the  result — briefless 
lawyers  and  murdering  doctors,  who  live  on 
the  “old  folks.”  Unless  the  farmer  wants  to 
get  rid  of  his  son,  the  young  fellow  should 
never  be  allowed  to  go  to  college  till  he  knows 
what  h6  goes  there  for.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  if  the  boys  could  be  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  could  have  all  the  education 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  themselves.  Any 
smart  boy  over  15  years  old  is  worth  more 
than  his  board  and  clothes.  Why  not  pay 
that  boy  fair  wages,  and  tell  him  he  can  have 
that  money  when  he  is  20,  to  put  himself 
through  college.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
boy  that  needs  an  education,  he  will  work  for 
it.  If  he  ha- not  enough  ambition  to  make  his 
hand3  develop  his  head,  he  never  would  have 
ambition  enough  to  use  his  education.  If 
every  boy  could  be  thus  given  to  understand 
that  his  education  must  represent  so  much  of 
his  own  muscle,  there  would  be  fewer  colleges 
iu  this  country,  but  a  great  many  more  really 
educated  meu.  Now  a  word  to  the  boys. 
Never  give  up.  If  you  really  feel  that  a  sound 
education  will  make  you  stronger  and  better, 
and  not  make  you  feel  ashamed  of  your  par¬ 
ents  and  bringing  up,  have  it,  if  it  takes  you 
a  life  time  to  earn  it.  If  it  is  going  to  make  you 
ashamed  of  your  parents  or  your  home,  never 
go  near  it  at  alL  college  graduate. 


Calf  Feeding.— Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station,  has  been  making 
some  experiments  in  calf  feeding.  His  little 
pamphlet  contains  much  practical  informa¬ 
tion.  Would  that  more  farmers  could  see 
these  reports!  These  experiments  were  made 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  dairy  goods  command 
a  lower  price  than  for  years  past.  Farmers 
are  giving  up  exclusive  wheat  growing  and 
starting  into  dairying.  At  the  outset  the 
question  is  asked,  bow  can  we  dispose  of  our 
skim-milk  to  best  advantage/  With  too  many 
farmers,  skim-milk  is  regarded  as  swill,  to  be 
put  out  of  sight  in  the  easiest  way  possible. 
A  prejudice  has  always  existed  in  the  minds 
of  many  farmers  against  a  calf  raised  on  skim- 
milk.  In  many  dairy  districts  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  good,  home-raised,  yearling  heifer,  the 
majority  of  the  calves  being  killed  at  less  than 
four  weeks  old.  The  object  of  Prof.  Henry’s 
tests  was  to  show  that  calves  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  raised  on  tkim-milk  if  only  proper  care 
be  taken  in  feeding  it.  Six  calves  were  fed 
from  six  to  11  quarts  of  sweet  skim-milk 
daily.  The  calves  were  fed  three  times  per 
day.  The  milk  was  warmed  to  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  Besides  the  milk,  the  calves  were 


supplied  with  oats,  bran,  oil  meal,  hay  and 
silage  all  or  a  part  of  the  time.  Oats  were 
the  staple  grain.  Scouring  was  checked  by 
the  use  of  lime-water,  a  tablespoonful  of  which 
was  put  into  each  feed  when  the  calves  were 
young.  The  calves  were  kept  in  basement 
aud  barn  in  about  the  average  farm  comfort. 
They  gained  1,544  pounds  in  21  weeks— an 
average  of  12  pounds  each  per  week.  Prof. 
Henry  deduces  a  few  maxims  from  his  ex¬ 
periment.  Feed  skim-milk  lightly.  More 
calves  are  killed  by  over-feeding  than  by  under¬ 
feeding.  Feed  three  times  a  day.  Never  feed 
milk  colder  than  9S  degrees.  Use  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  milk.  Make  lime-water  by 
putting  a  lump  of  lime  into  a  jug  of  water 
and  shaking.  Feed  it  for  scours.  An  egg 
stirred  in  the  milk,  and  parched  flour  are  fine 
remedies.  Teach  the  calf  to  eat  whole  oats 
by  slipping  a  few  small  handfuls  into  its 
mouth  just  after  it  has  finished  drinking. 
Let,  the  horses  go  without  oats  rather  than  de¬ 
prive  the  calves  when  young.  Keep  each 
calf  tied  by  itself.  If  the  flies  are  bad  darken 
the  stable.  Don’t  let  the  little  fellows  run  out 
into  the  hot  sun.  The  little  grass  they  get 
will  not  compensate  for  the  blood  sucked  by 
the  myriads  of  flies.  Old  ideas  concerning 
calf  raising  must  be  put  away.  There  is  as 
much  of  an  advancement  to  be  made  iu  that 
branch  of  agriculture  as  in  batter  or  cheese 
making. 

Experiments  in  Cattle  Feeding.— Prof. 
F.  A.  Gulley,  of  Mississippi,  has  beeu  con 
ducting  a  series  of  experiments  in  cattle  feed¬ 
ing,  that  ought  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  farmers  of  that  State.  Probably 
no  product  of  the  Southern  farm  has  been 
rated  as  low  as  cotton  seed.  Years  ago  it  vi  as 
actually  thrown  away,  dumped  into  the  rivers 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Every  farmer  and  planter  in 
the  cotton  belt  knows  that  cattle  will  eat  cot 
ton  seed,  yet  few  appreciate  the  real  value  of 
the  total  seed  crop.  Prof.  Gulley’s  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  something  of  the  real  value  of  this  seed  as 
compared  with  corn  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
Two  ordinary  steers  in  poor  condition  were 
housed  aud  carefully  fed  all  the  well  boiled 
cotton  seed  and  hay  they  would  eat.  No  other 
feed,  but  oat  straw,  was  given.  These  steers 
were  fed  for  56  and  49  days  respectively.  The 
average  gain  per  day  was  4.64  and  4.89 
pouuds.  Cotton  seed  was  worth  30  cents  per 
100  pounds  and  hay  $10  per  ton.  The  average 
daily  ration  was  about  14  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  and  11  pouuds  of  hay.  The  gain  in 
weight  cost  two  cents  per  pound.  Two  other 
lots  of  steers  were  fed  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  feeding  values  of  cotton  seed  aud 
cotton-seed  meal.  Silage  and  hay  were  fed 
with  the  seed  and  meal.  Five  steers  fed  on 
cotton  seed  gained  672  pounds  at  an  average 
cost  of  3.18  cents  per  pound.  Four  steers  fed 
on  cotton-seed  me.  l  gaiued  635  pouuds  at  a 
cost  of  8.22  cents  per  pound.  The  entire  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  experiment,  allowing  manure  to 
balance  labor,  was  $76.46.  These  experiments 
ought  to  provide  much  “food  for  reflection” 
for  Southern  farmers  They  certainly  show 
that  stock  growing  and  feeding,  added  to  the 
cotton  planting,  will  enable  the  farmer  nearly 
to  pay  the  cost  of  growing  his  erop  from  a 
product  that  is  now  considered,  of  small  value. 
The  introduction  of  this  braucb  of  husbandry 
will  necessitate  the  building  of  sheds  or 
stables  and  other  comforts  for  stock.  At 
present,  during  the  Winter  or  rainy  season, 
the  Southern  planter  is  obliged  to  remain 
idle,  while  his  expenses  go  on  as  usual .  Stock 
feeding  will  provide  employment  for  his 
workmen,  and  produce  a  supply  of  much 
needed  manure.  It  looks  as  though  the  real 
value  of  the  cotton  plant  had  not  been  fully 
discovered  yet.  It  is  possible  that  cotton  will 
come  nearer  the  throne  than  it  ever  has  be¬ 
fore. 


At  Memory’s  Gate.— Thurlow  Weed  pos¬ 
sessed  a  wouderf  ul  memory.  It  was  a  product 
of  his  own  perseverance.  He  cultivated  it 
himself  by  carefully  reviewing  his  own  actions 
and  thoughts.  It  was  his  custom  for  a  long 
time  to  run  over  in  his  mind  every  night  the 
events  of  the  day  or  week.  In  this  way  he 
became  able  to  locate  dates  or  facts.  Memory 
is  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  a  man’s  make¬ 
up.  We  want  to  prick  it  with  a  few  sharp 
pins,  It  is  too  hot  for  a  long  essay  on  psycho¬ 
logy,  but  see  if  these  few  points  don’t  show 
yon  how  the  memory  can  be  cultivated.  Have 
you  put  that  tar  on  the  noses  of  the  sheep? 
Have  you  got  the  mower  back  in  the  shed 
where  the  rain  cau’t  hurt  it?  Have  you  got 
that  hammock  up?  Do  you  wash  down  the 
horses’  legs?  How  do  you  keep  the  flies  away 
from  the  cows  when  you  milk?  Did  you  kiss 
your  wife  when  you  came  In  to  dinner  the 
other  day  and  saw  bow  hot  and  discouraged 
she  looked  ?  Do  you  tell  the  children  a  story 
before  they  go  to  bed?  Do  you  take  off  your 
coat  and  vest,  and  roll  up  your  sleeves  when 
you  sit  down  to  supper?  Have  you  got  a 
clover-patch  for  the  pigs?  Have  you  got 


something  picked  out  to  take  to  the  fair? 
Have  you  cleaned  up  that  back  yard?  Are 
the  turnips  in?  Will  the  wood  pile  last  till 
Winter?  How  often  do  you  salt  the  cattle? 
These  few  questions  will  do  for  a  first  lesson? 

Points  from  the  U.  S.  Dairyman.— We 
are  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  no  sigu  of  a 
panic  to  sell  good  dairy  cows  for  a  song  has 
seized  on  the  farmers  because  butter  and 
cheese  are  cheap . Don’t  send  mission¬ 

aries  to  the  “  wilds  of  Africa”  while  there  are 
thousaudsof  farmers  in  the  country  who  plow 
and  sow  every  year  on  stony  hills  without 
manure,  the  sowing  of  clover  seed,  or  the 
keeping  of  stock . It  is  pretty  danger¬ 

ous  business  at  the  present  for  the  thieving 

farmer  to  water  or  skim  his  milk . The 

modest  old  cow  with  her  products  of  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  progeny  is  still  the  “sheet 

anchor”  of  the  farmer . The  biggest 

falsehood  the  farmer  suffers  himself  to  believe 
is,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  the  cow  in  good 
heart  and  flow  of  milk  by  feeding  her  meal, 
cut  feed,  or  something  out  of  which  she  can 

make  milk  . Push  for  either  milk  or 

beef.  You  cau’t  make  anything  at  raising 
bones  or  hide’.  _ 

Many  Different  Names  for  the  Same 
Thing, —  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  says  the  old  Philadelphia 
Extra -early  Pea  has  about  as  many  aliases  as 
there  are  seedsmen.  He  has  twelve  Extra- 
Earlies  from  as  many  different  seedsmen,  and 
each  with  a  different  name  and  in  no  respect 
are  they  sufficiently  unlike  to  make  distinction 
possible.  The  pods  from  25  plants  of  each 
wore  couuted  and  weighed,  and  the  uniform¬ 
ity  was  remarkable.  The  seedsman  who  sells 
one  of  these  may  claim  that  he  is  selling  a 
good  thing,  aud  hence  he  does  not  cheat  any¬ 
body;  but  we  think  that  when  a  person  pays 
a  high  price  for  a  mere  name  he  feels  like 
calling  himself  a  fool,  and  the  seedsman  a 
scouadrel,  and  his  feelings  are  not  verv  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  others  similarly  situated, 
We  hope  the  Stations  will  go  to  calling  names; 
a  little  wholesome  exposure  of  such  practices 
would  do  good.  By  all  means  give  us  the 
names. 

Wisdom  in  Buying  Hay. — Waldo  F. 
Brown  says,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer,  that 
when  he  sees  a  farmer  buying  hay,  he  thinks 
there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  We  think 
so  too,  but  we  always  locate  the  loose  screw 
in  the  head  of  the  farmer  so  foolish  as  to  sell 
the  hay.  We  know  hundreds  of  farmers  who 
are  so  alraid  of  buying  hay  that  they  will 
scrimp  and  half  starve  their  cattle  for  weeks 
before  turning  out  time.  We  never  could 
see  any  reason  for  disliking  to  buy  hay,  any 
more  than  bran,  oil-meal  or  other  feeding 
stuffs.  On  the  contrary,  we  never  hesitate  to 
buy  all  the  hay  we  can  gat  at  such  a  price  as 
to  be  able  to  get  back  nearly  its  whole 
cost  in  feeding,  and  have  the  resulting 
manure  (which  if  made  from  clover  hay,  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  hay  costs),  for 
use  on  our  fields.  We  have  bought  hundreds 
of  tons  of  hay,  and  expect  to  buy  hundreds 
more  and  think  we  can  make  no  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  to  buy  good,  green-cut,  well-cured 
clover  hay  at  $8  or  $10  per  ton.  Wo  can  get 
nearly,  or  quite,  that  much  money  out  of  it 
in  feeding,  aud  then  it  is  worth  two-thirds 
that  amount  as  plant  food.  And  then  it  is  a 
hundred  times  more  sensible  to  buy  hay  than 
to  starve  the  stock  1 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  corroborates  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Maple  with  Buhach,  which  ap¬ 
peared  under  Domestic  Economy  two  years 
ago  and  since.  He  has  found  pyrethrum  very 
excellent  to  destroy  the  bouse  flies.  It  is  so 
easily  done,  he  says,  that  his  wife  for  the  past 
season  has  not  only  killed  these  pests  in  her 
house,  but  has  done  the  same  for  several  of 
her  neighbors.  To  kill  the  house  flies  it  must 
be  thrown  into  the  room  iu  the  form  of  line 
dust.  There  are  kept  in  the  drug  stores  all 
over  the  country,  little  dust-blowers  thatserve 
admirably  for  this  purpose.  We  have  but  to 
blow  the  dust  out  of  the  little  dust-blower 
four  or  live  times  and  leave  the  room,  which 
had  better  be  tightly  closed.  We  usually  do 
this  just  as  we  are  about  to  retire.  Iu  the 
morning  the  flies  ure  all  lying  on  the  floor, 
dead  or  helpless.  As  this  first  paralyzes  the 
insects,  causing  them  to  fall  to  the  floor,  and 
as  some  will  after  hours  recover,  it  is  well  to 
sweep  them  all  up  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire.  This  need  not  be  done  till  morning.  He 
has  fouud  that  pyrethrum  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way  to  destroy  the  annoying  mos¬ 
quitos. 

Dr.  Crudelli,  of  Rome,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions  for  preparing  a  remedy  for 
malaria,  which  may  be  worth  trying,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  proved  efficacious  when  quinine 
had  given  no  relief.  Cut  up  a  lemon,  peel  and 
pulp,  in  thin  slices,  and  boil  it  iu  a  pint  aud  a 
half  of  water  until  It  is  reduced  to  a  half  pint. 
{Strain  through  a  linen  cloth,  squeeze  the 


remains  of  the  boiled  lemon,  and  set  it  aside 
until  cold.  The  entire  liquid  is  taken  fasting. 

—  ■■  HI  ■  -  — 

FULL  AS  A  TICK. 

Auguste  Vitu,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
Figaro,  who  knew  Victor  Hugo  intimately, 
quotes  him  as  saying:  “Those  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  see  God  under  a  certain 
definite  figure,  aud  who  confine  Him  with  a 
dogma,  are  rash ;  those  who  deny  His  existence 
are  fools.  That  is  my  profession  of  faith ;  and 
this  God,  whom  I  do  not  know,  I  adore  with 
all  the  force  of  my  intelligence  aud  reason _ 

The  English  Agricultural  Gazette  says 
how  often  do  we  not  hear  it  said,  “I  have  left 
off  eating  or  drinking  that,  for  I  so  seldom 
get  it  good.  I  can  never  now  get  the  thiug  I 
ask  for.”  This  is  especially  true  of  dairy  pro¬ 
duce;  and  it  ought  to  have  some  weight  with 
us  to  know  that,  as  every  failure  helps  to  spoil 
the  general  market,  so  every  maker  of  good 
butter  aud  cheese  helps  all  the  others  in  the 

trade . . . 

The  same  journal,  in  speaking  of  silage,  says 
it  is  now  certaiu  that  silage — either  sweet  or 
sour,  preferably  the  former — will  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  feature  iu  tbe  farming  of  the  future. 
It  may  not  be  going  to  lift  agriculture  out  of 
its  depression,  as  some  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  maintain.  It  may  not  be  destined 
to  take  the  place  enthusiasts  declared  it 
would — that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  supersede 
hay-making  to  any  appreciable  exteut,  but  it 
will  be  serviceable  in  districts  wholly  grass,  as 

providing  succulent  food  in  Winter . 

Why  not  give  the  hens  a  test,  you  people 
who  have  no  Jersey  cow?  See  how  many  eggs 
you  can  make  the  hens  lay.  See  what  food  is 
best  for  them.  See  what  treatment  they  like 

best . . . . . 

Speaking  of  the  present  method  of  shoeing 
horses,  Mr.  S.  Stone  says  suppose  that  in  a 
family  made  up  of  father  and  mother,  sons 
aud  daughters,  and  hired  men,  all  should  be 
required  to  wear  the  same  style  of  thick  soled 
shoe.  It  might  do  for  the  men  with  very 
heavy  work,  but  the  lightfooted  women  would 
be  apt  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  cow¬ 
hides,  while  the  boys  would  sing  in  Summer, 
“Give  us  a  rest  from  any  shoes  at  all.”  So 
shoes  that  are  suitable  for  some  horses  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  others,  and  are  simply  clogi  for 

them . 

J.  B.  OlcOtt  says:  “Show  me  a  dirt-bur¬ 
dened  town  that  has  the  energy  left  to  cleanse 
its  streams  and  wrest  itself  from  the  grip  of 
filth,  and  I  will  show  you  a  town  that  may 
double  its  population  aud  grand  list  within  10 

years”... . . . . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  life.  Brains 
are  coming  to  tbe  frout,  it  says.  Tne  time  is 
coming  when  the  brightest  boys  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  farm,  while  the  family  fool  will 
be  educated  for  a  lawyer  or  sent  to  Congress, 

Speed  the  day,  say  we! . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  wants  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  offer  a  premium  for 
best  “general-purpose  cow,”  opeu  to  all  pure 
breeds.  Tbe  award  is  to  be  based  on  milking 
quality,  beef  qualities,  hardiness,  docility, 
and  general  adaptation  to  farm  wants.  Mr. 
Smith  proposes  to  enter  a  Red  Foiled  cow. 
Why  should  not  such  a  contest  be  a  good  one? 

In  breeding  horses,  says  the  Rural  Califor¬ 
nian,  keep  the  trotter  out  of  your  head.  Trot¬ 
ters  make  mortgages.  The  good,  well  built 

farm  horse  is  like  cash. . . . . 

The  Stock tn&u  gives  the  following  “sum”’ 
in  arithmetic  to  be  worked  out  by  farmers. 
A  scrub  bull  costs  $40;  a  good  thoroughbred! 
bull  of  one  of  the  beef  breeds  cost  $100.  Let 
the  calves  from  both  animals  be  handled  in 
the  same  way,  and  at  one  year  old  the  half- 
bloods  will  be  worth  at  least  $8  each  more 
than  the  scrubs.  Does  a  farmer  with  15  cows 

gain  or  lose  by  using  a  fine  bull? . 

The  same  paper  says  that  American  farm 
papers  are  dirt  cheap,  a  circumstance  which 
alone  should  insure  them  double  the  patron¬ 
age  they  now  enjoy . 

The  farmer’s  wife  is  the  true  butter-maker 
of  this  country.  The  creamery  people  do 
most  of  the  talking,  but  the  “Goddess  of  the 

Farm”  does  the  work . . . . 

You  are  morally  responsible  for  the  bad 
smells,  while  carbolic  acid  and  chloride  of 

lime  ure  at  present  prices . 

Towards  his  corn  the  farmer  feels  as  to 
wards  no  other  crop,  says  the  Ploughman. 
There  are  poetry  uud  music  iu  the  corn  field. 
The  light, regular  stalks  form  a  pleasant  place 
for  tbe  eye  to  rest.  The  wind  tears  music  out 

of  the  leaves  as  it  sweeps  through . 

The  same  paper  says  that  there  would  be 
a  tremendous  rattling,  if  business  men  should 
follow  many  of  our  farmers,  aud  rush  out  of  a 
certain  line  of  their  work  as  soon  as 
trade  gets  a  little  dull.  This  is  something  for 
[  sheep  meu  to  think  over. . . . 
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The  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  clover  seed 
will  be  worth  something  this  year.  The  crop 
is  likely  to  he  a  short  one— in  Michigan,  at 
least.  From  our  own  Special  Crop  Number, 
we  should  judge  it  to  be  a  fair  crop  for  the 
country  at  large.  This  indicates  that  it  will 
be  scarce  here  and  there,  and  over  abundant 
in  other  places — generally  it  will  be  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  however. . . . . 

Says  the  Farm  and  Ranch,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  farmer  should  work  hard  all  day 
long,  scarcely  taking  time  to  eat,  if  his  work 
is  not  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way . . . . 

Few  out  door  pursuits  go  so  well  together 
as  bee3  and  poultry,  says  the  Bee  Journal. 
Tend  to  the  poultry  iu  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  give  the  bees  the  time  between . 

Mr.  Ruskin  thiuks  the  father  should  never  toil 
to  provide  for  bis  children’s  future.  Heshould 
educate  and  maintain  them  to  the  beat  of  his 
power  till  they  are  of  mature  age,  and  when 
they  are  strong  enough,  put  them  out  of  the 
nest  as  the  bird  does . . . 

Hon.  I.  G.  Nelson  wants  to  stop  and  shake 
hands  with  every  farmer  whodrivesinto  town 
with  a  load  of  well-cured,  bright,  tea-scented 
hay.  He  knows  there  must  be  a  happy 
family  with  such  an  intelligent  head  to  it. 
Judge  a  farmer  by  bis  hay  and  you  won’t  be 
far  in  the  wrong . . . 

The  same  writer  says  that  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  the  thriftless  farmer  is  more  stingy 
about,  except  paying  his  church  contribution, 
it  is  the  quantity  of  grass-seed  he  can  cheat 
his  land  out  of.  The  more  he  cheats  with 
grass-seed,  the  more  he  expects  it  to  pay . 

Thk  Philadelphia  Press  says,  “Put  in  a 
little  White  Clover  wilh  the  Timothy  for 
Lawn  Grass.”  We  should  say,  the  man  who 
would  seed  his  lawn  to  grass,  had  better  trade 
the  Timothy  altogether  for  Blue  Grass  and 
Red  Top,  and  then  mix  in  the  White  Clover. 
Timothy  is  about  the  poorest  grass  ever  sown 
on  a  lawn.  Any  man  who  would  sow  it  must 
have  had  his  early  education  badly  neglected. 

An  English  farmer’s  wife  thinks  if  there  is 
any  way  of  “eating  one’s  cake  and  keeping  it 
too,”  it  is  in  raising  geese . 

The  Prairie  Farmer  calls  unacknowledged 
clippings  lost  children  of  the  brain.  There  are 
pleuty  of  them . 

The  Sheep  Breeder  has  an  article  on  the 
“cost  of  cruelty.”  Every  man  who  treats  his 
animals  cruelly  has  to  pay  for  it.  To  make  a 
profit  in  sheep  rearing  no  philosopher's  stone 
is  needed.  The  “alchemy  of  patience”  aud 
kindly  treatment  alone  is  needed . . 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  the  cows  coming 
home  from  the  dry  pastures,  aud  mentally  re. 
solve  that  next  year  jTou  will  have  land  enough 
in  soiling  crops  to  enable  them  to  get  a  green 
bite  at  home. . . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


California. 

North  San  Juan,  Nevada  Co.,  Aug.  9.— 
The  Johnson  Grass  never  came  up.  The  peas 
did  very  well,  ami  so  did  the  beaus  and  the 
corn  I  got.  There  are  ouly  13  stalks  of  the 
Rural  corn,  but  it  looks  very  well.  This  is 
not  a  corn  country,  as  it  is  too  dry.  I  have 
had  lots  of  children  out  to  my  place  to  see 
this  corn  growing,  as  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to 
the  little  folks.  Here  are  some  of  the  prices 
we  have  to  pay  for  some  articles  iu  our  towu, 
and  what  we  get  for  our  produce.  We  are  80 
miles  from  a  railroad,  and  have  to  cross  two 
very  high  mountains.  Hogs  are  10  cents  a 
pound  live  weight;  cattle,  seveu  cents;  mutton 
sheep,  eight  cents;  chickens,  75  ceuts  apiece; 
turkeys,  #2  apiece.  Groceries  are  very  high: 
coffee,  three  pounds  for  a  dollar;  sugar,  four 
pounds  for  a  dollar;  flour,  $8  per  100  pounds, 
aud  every  thmg  else  iu  proportion.  This  is  a 
miniug  place.  Laborers  get  #2.50  a  day; 
board  #0  to  #8  a  week,  and  there  is  never  a 
rest  on  Sunday:  one  could  hardly  tell  when 
Sunday  came  if  he  did  uot  hear  the  church 
bells.  *  * 

Connecticut* 

Flainville,  Hartford  Co.,  August  10 —l 
sowed  over  two  acres  of  the  Deihl  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Wheat  lust  Fall;  it  grew  well;  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  a  trying  one,  and  it  looked  very  brown 
in  March;  but  it  pulled  through  iu  good  form, 
made  a  rapid  growth,  tillered  freely  aud  ripen¬ 
ed  evenly ; the  heads  were  compact;  the  straw 
was  very  stiff,  remaining  erect  when  corn 
and  tobacco  were  beaten  down.  The  drought 
in  mid-June  shortened  the  heads  somewhat  on 
a  couple  of  dry  knolls;  the  average  was  a  fair 
length.  As  it  was  sowed  late,  1  did  not  look 
for  the  Hessian  fly,  uor  did  1  see  any  at  or  be¬ 
fore  harvest.  1  like  it  very  well  so  far. 
I  had  a  number  of  varieties,  aud  all 
but  the  Deihl-Mediterraneau  perished.  I 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


trenched  a  patch  of  potatoes,  using  cut  tobac¬ 
co  stems  as  mulch.  The  potatoes  are  nearly 
all  Rural  Blush,  which  received  four  premi¬ 
ums  last  Fall,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  a  good 
crop  now.  They  had  hen  manure,  unleached 
wood  ashes,  tobacco  stalks,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  corn  was  drilled  between  the  rows. 
The  Rural  rye  was  grand :  I  have  stools  of 
27  and  29  heads,  which  were  oue-third  longer 
than  those  in  a  neighboring  field.  It  fully 
earned  its  title  of  Thousand-fold.  It  should 
be  a  good  kind  to  raise  for  soiling  purposes. 
Iam  afraid  I  shall  not  meet  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  cross-bred  corn.  A.  w.  s. 

Illinois. 

New  Windsor,  Mercer  Co.— Till  about 
J uly  20  it  was  very  dry  here.  By  July  27  hay¬ 
ing  was  all  done  and  oat  harvest  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  grasshoppers  cut  the  oats  badly, 
some  fields  having  been  half  cut  off  by  them. 
Oats  are  light  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 
Early  potatoes  are  small.  Corn  looks  very 
well;  a  great  deal  had  to  be  replanted,  but 
with  favorable  weather  it  will  be  a  fair  crop. 
Berries  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  Cherries 
were  scarce  and  apples  and  plums  will  be  the 
same.  Timothy  and  clover  were  light.  The 
Rural  farm  and  garden  seed  are  doing  well, 
except  the  Johnson  Grass,  which  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate— soweil  too  early',  I  think.  w.  K. 

Indiana. 

Poplar  Grove,  Howard  Co.,  Aug.  13.— 

I  planted  two  packages  (my  own  and  one  sent 
to  one  of  my  neighbors)  of  the  Rural  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat.  The  land  was  clay, 
both  surface  and  subsoil,  incliuiug  slightly  to 
the  south,  and  on  it  a  full  growth  of  clover  was 
turned  under  just  before  the  harvest:  then  it 
was  allowed  to  lie  until  S-pt.  20.  when  it  was 
harrowed  three  times  with  an  Acme  Harrow, 
and  on  Sept.  25,  the  wheat  was  put  in.  one 
inch  deep,  seven  by  six  inches  apart,  one  ker¬ 
nel  in  a  place.  The  plot  was  surrounded  en¬ 
tirely  by  other  wheat  sown  iu  the  usual  way. 
It  was  cut  July  10;  thrashed,  cleaned  and 
weighed  on  Aug.  6.  There  were  10  pounds  of 
good  wheat.  The  straw  is  medium  in  bight, 
stiff  and  clear  from  rust;  heads  very  com¬ 
pact  and  well  filled;  some  were  small;  five  per 
cent,  was  winter-killed.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
good  variety  for  this  section.  w.  m. 

Mill  Grove,  Blackford  Co.,  Aug.  17.— The 
harvest  is  above  an  average.  Good  wheat 
and  grass,  both  Timothy  and  clover.  More 
acres  in  grass,  especially  clover,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Clover  is  the  great  natural  fertilizer  of 
this  coud  try.  Oats  are  good.  Potatoes  splen¬ 
did;  those  given  level  culture  are  the  best, 
llye  good;  some  wili  make  85  bushels  per 
acre.  Corn  looks  flue;  will  make  a  good 
crop;  large  acreage  planted.  The  Rural  seeds 
all  grew  finely.  The  Stratagem  Peas  are  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  The  Prince  of  Wales  grew 
about  three  feet  high  and  were  very  prolific. 
The  beans  are  splendid,  and  the  tomatoes  just 
“take the  cake.”  The  King  Humberts  will  do 
for  table  use  in  a  few  days,  with  eight  to  10 
in  a  bunch.  The  corn  looks  well,  but  the 
Johnson  Grass  is  a  failure.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  are  beautiful.  r. 

Hall’s  Corners,  Allen  Co.,  August  12.— I 
have  tried  the  trench  system  of  potato  culture 
after  the  Rural's  plans  in  part,  and  in  my 
own  way  also.  I  manured  a  piece  of  dark 
sand  and  gravelly  loam  last  Fall,  and  plowed 
under  this  Spring.  I  replowed  and  dragged 
well,  after  which  I  did  the  trenching  with  a 
good  two  horse  plow.  I  plowed  as  deep  as  I 
could,  and  then  planted.  There  was  plenty 
of  good,  rich  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
which  fell  in  after  the  plow.  T  covered 
slightly  aud  filled  up  the  trench  gradually 
when  I  cultivated  the  potatoes.  The  ground 
is  level,  and  I  have  the  best  crop  for  years, 
although  there  was  a  very  dry  time  for  four 
weeks  just  wheu  a  crop  requires  frequent 
showers.  All  are  ripe,  aud  as  we  use  them  for 
our  family,  1  often  bear  the  remark  that  our 
potatoes  are  very  nice  and  extra  mealy  for  so 
dry  a  season.  1  think  I  shall  always  adopt 
the  trench  plan.  This  plot  has  beeu  planted 
in  potatoes  for  35  years,  and  perhaps  louger, 
as  it  1ms  been  cropped  for  nearly  50  years. 
My  neighbors  say  their  potatoes  are  small  on 
sandy  soil,  because  it  was  so  dry.  Wheat  is  a 
very  good  crop.  Oats  a  fair  crop,  but  the 
grusshoppers,  with  hot,  wet  weather  for  a  few 
days,  have  doue  much  injury.  Clover  nearly 
all  ruined  by  the  grasshoppers.  Meadows  were 
fair,  only  many  were  ruiued  by  last  year’s 
drought.  Many  apple  trees  have  died  from 
freezing.  All  old  peach  trees  dead.  Small 
fruits  were  scarce.  Raspberries  are  killed  by 
some  kiud  of  borer,  w.  H.  H. 

Albion,  Noble  Co.,  August  18  —I  have  just 
been  as  far  west  as  Huron,  Dakota,  then  took 
a  private  conveyance  up  the  James  River 
Valley,  some  30  miles,  through  some  of 
the  finest  country  I  ever  saw.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  looking  tiue;  they  commenced  cut¬ 
ting  wheat  before  I  left  there,  two  weeks  ago. 
Barley  and  rye  were  nearly  all  cut.  Wheat, 
oats,  flax  aud  corn  were  looking  well.  J^Hare 


crops  are  good .  Apples  not  a  half  crop.  We 
have  plenty  of  rain.  Cabbage  worms  abund¬ 
ant.  j.  w. 

Boyleston,  Clinton  Co.,  August  17. — The 
Rural  corn,  planted  April  11,  was  earlier 
than  my  other  corn,  and  it  is  larger  than 
I  anticipated,  and  more  prolific,  some  stalks 
bearing  three  and  four  good  ears  each.  I  have 
one  stalk  that  will  mature  six  good  ears.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Peas  are  good  and  prolific. 
The  Market  Garden  are  not  so  good  with  us. 
The  Stratagem  are  the  boss:  those  who  saw 
them  wondered,  and  admired  aud  begged  for 
seed,  but  I  saved  all  this  year,  and  will  plant 
all  next  Spring.  The  Evergreen  Bean  pods 
were  not  well  filled  aud  rotted  to  some  extent. 

I  attribute  this  to  so  much  rain  and  hot 
weather.  Tomatoes  of  fair  size,  but  they  also 
begin  to  rot  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  The 
Garden  Treasures  are  very  beautiful  and 
highly  praised  by  our  lady  friends,  a.  w.  b. 

MnaimchUHetis, 

Taunton,  Bristol  Co. — The  trench  system 
of  planting  potatoes  is  a  complete  success  with 
me.  The  plot  trenched  and  mulched  will 
yield  nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  planted 
in  the  old  way.  I  used  oak  leaves  for  mulch. 

F.  W. 

Boston,  Suffolk  Co.,  Aug.  19. — Hay  was 
rather  more  than  an  average  crop.  Potatoes 
not  an  average  acreage;  yield  about  SO  bar¬ 
rels  to  the  acre,  Cabbage  much  hurt  by  dry 
weather  and  the  maggot.  Apples  light. 
Pears  and  other  fruits  fairly  good.  j.  p.  b. 

Nebraska. 

Neligh,  Antelope  Co.,  August  13. — I  was 
rather  premature  in  saying,  in  the  Rural  of 
July  18.  that  we  would  have  the  largest  corn 
crop  ever  harvested  here.  We  had  norain  of 
any  account  for  six  weeks,  and  the  corn  is 
looking  so  bad  that  anyone  who  gets  20  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  will  be  lucky.  The  thrashing 
machines  are  going  the  rounds,  and  small 
grain  is  turning  out  well  so  far.  Rye  about 
22  bushels,  and  oats  50  bushels  per  acre.  No 
wheat  thrashed  yet,  but  the  grain  in  the  shock 
looks  grand.  a.  k.  f. 

Nebraska. 

Grand  Island,  Hall  Co.,  Aug.  15.— Corn 
acreage  double  that  of  former  years;  largest 
show  for  crop  ever  known,  if  frost  holds  off 
till  September.  Hay  crop  largest  ever  known. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  up  to  the  average. 
Fruit  but  little  raised,  as  yet;  prospect  good. 
Potatoes,  cabbage  and  garden  truck  good. 

H.  E. 

New  York. 

West  Camp,  Ulster  Co — I  have  a  piece 
planted  to  potatoes  according  the  Rurar's 
trench  plan,  plauted  mainly  as  an  experiment, 
and  for  testing  this  system.  I  have  watched 
the  growth  closely  above  ground,  and  being 
auxious  to  see  if  they  compared  well  below 
the  surface,  I  dug  into  a  hill  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
size  they  had  attained,  as  we  had  some  very 
dry  weather  until  of  late.  The  seed  was  from 
the  stem  end,  planted  May  14th,  between  four 
and  five  inches  deep  without  fertilizer  of 
any  kind  or  mulching.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  of  others,  mentioned  in  the  Rural 
of  July  ISth,  my  viues  have  been  of  a  deep 
green  color  even  during  the  very  dry  spell. 
This  maybe  owing  to  the  Cayuga  laud  plaster 
I  u«ed  on  them.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
system,  the  only  objection  being  that  some 
of  the  tubers  have  been  exposed  to  the  3un’s 
rays.  I  have  noticed  iu  the  hilling  up  pro¬ 
cess,  that  roots  will  strike  out  from  the  stalk, 
as  far  upas  the  earth  is  hilled.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  will  cause  a  draft  upon  the  vine,  or 
divert  growth  from  the  tubers;  while  iu  the 
Rural  system  there  is  no  second  growth  of 
roots  caused  by  hilling  up,  aud  such  force  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  q  u  ioken  ing  the  gro  w  th  and  i  no  reasi  ng 
the  size  of  the  potatoes.  Am  I  right.1  [We  think 
so. — Eds  1  The  Johnson  Grass  did  not  come  up. 
The  Rural  corn  is  doing  finely.  The  hay 
crop  has  been  considerably  reduced  on  account 
of  the  dry  weather,  which  occurred  not  loug 
since.  Later  rains  have  revived  other  crops. 

E.  F.  Y. 

Cropseyville.  Rensselaer  Co.,  August  12. 
— We  bad  quite  a  severe  drought  until  about 
a  week  ago.  Grasshoppers  are  numerous  aud 
destructive  to  crops.  Early  potatoes  are  uot 
half  a  crop;  late  potatoes  looking  better 
since  the  raiu.  Oats  aud  hay  less  thau  an  av¬ 
erage;  rye  a  full  crop.  The  prospect  is  good 
for  a  fair  harvest  of  apples  and  pears.  Am 
tryiug  level  culture  for  part  of  mv  potatoes 
and  corn.  I  can  not  yet  speak  definitely  as 
to  the  results,  hut  it  certainly  works  well  for 
corn  on  dry  soil.  H.  m.  g. 

Ohio. 

Mkndon,  Mercer  Co.,  August  18. — Wheat 
is  a  good  crop.  Corn  backward  and  weedy. 
Oats  good;  but  badly  cut  by  grasshoppers. 
Pastures  badly  cut  also.  Good  demand  for 
all  stock  at  some  price ;  but  no  sale  for  sheep 
or  wool.  s.  H.'si.  J 


Pennsylvania. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co..  August  17. — The 
harvesting  of  whe^t,  oats  and  hay  Is  over. 
Wheat  generally  was  a  fair  yield,  although 
not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  as  some  fields  were 
slightly  winter- killed:  quality  gobd.  Oats  and 
rye  were  fair,  with  exceptional  cases.  Hav  a 
medium  crop,  hut  of  good  quality.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Spring  was  very  dry:  Summer 
dry  and  partly  very  hot;  plenty  of  rain  lately. 
Pastures  good.  Prospects  good  for  an  im¬ 
mense  corn  crop.  Potato  crop  not  so 
heavy  as  last  year.  Apole?,  on  an  average, 
a  failure.  Pears,  a  good  crop.  Grapes  pro¬ 
mise  one  of  the  largest  crops  we  have  had  for 
years.  Very  little  thrashing  done,  as  farmers 
expect  better  prices  for  their  wheat  crop. 
New  crop  sells  at  from  80  to  90  cents  per 
bushel  according  to  quality  and  variety. 

j.  A.  B. 

Went  Virginia. 

Sinnett’s  Mtlls,  Ritchie  Co.,  August  15. — 
Wheat  very  thin  on  the  ground;  yield,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  growth  of  straw,  very  good. 
Oats  good.  Hav  very  light.  Acreage  of  corn 
much  larger  than  usual ;  very  promising. 
Garden  crops  good.  Potatoes  good.  Consid¬ 
erable  buckwheat  sown.  Apples  a  large  crop. 
Other  fruits  not  much  grown.  Tobacco  very 
good.  The  weather  has  been  very  warm  and 
wet  for  a  few  weeks.  ,T.  w.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Green,  Like  County.— This  is  as  good  a 
farming  country  as  there  is  in  the  world.  I 
have  run  a  farm  here  for  -37  years,  and  during 
that  time  we  have  produced  in  each  year 
sufficient  to  supply  the  home  trade  and  some 
to  spare.  Spring  wheat  this  year  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  usual  crop.  All  other  crops 
promise  to  be  good.  j.  m,  s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  tke  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  timed  _ 

JARRING  FOR  THE  CURCULIO;  HEAVES  IN  A 
HORSE,  ETC. 

J.  P.  M.,  Elm,  Mo.— 1.  L  jarred  my  plum 
trees  mauy  times  and  did  not  catch  a  curculio, 
and  still  the  plums  are  all  stung,  why  is  it? 
3.  Can  the  plum  curculio  fly.  aud  if  so,  how 
far?  3.  I  am  growing  a  hedge  on  the  north 
aud  west  sides  of  my  orchard  for  a  wind-break ; 
is  this  desirable  l  4.  I  have  a  mare  that  blows 
3o  badly  as  to  render  her  almost  useless:  what 
is  the  cause  and  is  there  any  remedy ! 

Ans.— L  To  catch  the  curculio,  the  trees 
must  be  jarred  early  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  for  the  pests  are  active 
and  readily  fly  away  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  jarring  should  be  sudden ;  a 
mere  shaking  will  not  do.  To  avoid  bruisiug 
the  bark,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  saw  off  a  branch, 
leaving  a  stump  several  inches  loug  cn  which 
to  a  strike  with  a  heavy  mallet;  ora  hole  may 
be  bored  in  the  tree  into  which  a  broad¬ 
headed  iron  spike  should  be  inserted  to  receive 
the  blow.  Of  course,  a  small  tree  may  be 
jarred  by  hand.  3.  Yes,  a  long  way;  but  if 
disturbed,  except  iu  the  middle  of  the  day  or 
on  warm  nights,  it  will  not  fly,  but  will  fold 
its  legs  dose  to  its  body,  turn  its  suout  under 
its  breast,  and  drop  to  the  ground,  or  into  the 
sheet  that  is  spread  to  catch  it.  when  it  can 
be  killed.  8.  We  should  want  a  mere  wind¬ 
break,  uot  a  close  screen,  to  keep  off  all  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  as,  no  doubt,  insects  work  most 
where  no  air  is  stirring.  4  From  such  a 
meagre  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
ailment,  we  should  judge  that  the  mare  is 
“brokea-winded,”  or  has  the  “heaves.”  There 
is  uo  known  permanent  cure  for  this  malady, 
which  is  usually  caused  by  feeding  on  dusty  or 
musty  hay  and  grain,  or  on  food  of  a  bulky 
character,  or  by  driving  fast  after  a  meal. 
Although  the  trouble  may  be  relieved  by 
suitable  care  and  feeding,  yet  it  will  return, 
iu  a  more  or  less  severe  form,  ou  the  first  pro¬ 
vocation  Preveutdou  is  therefore  the  only 
way  to  be  free  from  the  trouble.  Don’t  feed 
any  sort  of  dusty  or  musty  hay  or  grain,  and 
do  not  breed  from  horses  affected  by  the 
disease,  as  it  is  readily  inherited.  To  allevi¬ 
ate  the  trouble,  the  food  should  be  nutritious, 
but  given  in  a  coudensed  form,  a  little  at  a 
time,  but  often,  and  regularly,  say.  four  to 
five  times  a  day.  Oats,  beaus,  wheat  straw, 
chaff,  turnips  or  carrots,  with  a  little  hard- 
stalked  hay  free  from  dust  and  moistened, 
together  with  cleau,  cured  corn-stalks  have 
given  satisfaction;  but  the  feed  should  be 
chiefly  grain  aud  grass  in  Summer,  and  grain 
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and  roots  in  Winter.  Water  sparingly.  As 
the  appetite  is  morbidly  x'avenous,  leading  the 
affected  animal  to  eat  litter,  etc., when  stabled, 
the  bedding  should  be  removed  by  day,  und 
the  horse  be  muzzled  by  night.  Dealers  fre- 
ijuently  give  arsenic  in  small  doses,  as  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  (-fl'ects  a  temporary  cure 
more  or  less  complete,  enabling  them  to  palm 
oil’  an  unsound  as  a  healthy  animal.  They 
generally  begin  with  three  grains  a  day,  in¬ 
creasing  to  five  in  a  week  and  continue  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  giving  10  to  12  grains 
daily  towards  the  end. 

MALARIA— CHILLS-AND-FEVER. 

R.  M. ,  Ferry  Pass,  Fla. — What  is  the  cause 
of  malaria  ?  This  place  is  on  the  Escambia 
River,  a  mile  or  so  above  its  junction  with 
Pensacola  Bay.  In  Summer  every  living 
thing  along  the  river  bottom  has  chills  and 
lever,  except  bull  frogs  and  alligators.  My 
business  renders  my  presence  necessary  in  the 
bottom  a  good  deal  of  the  time;  will  auy thing 
stop  the  chills  nod  shakes  besides  quiniDe ? 
Aconite,  I  know,  will  reduce  the  fever  when 
it  is  ou;  but,  what  will  prevent  its  return  { 

Ans. — The  very  word  malaria  (from  the 
Italian  mala  aria,  bad  air,)  indicates  the 
cause.  The  poison  which  permeates  the  air 
emanates  from  the  soil,  and  is  not  cognizable 
by  the  senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by  cbem 
ical  tests;  it  is  knowu  only  by  its  effects.  It 
is  noticed  that  the  concurrence  of  three  things 
is  necessary  for  its  development  or  evolution 
--vegetable  matter  susceptible  of  decay; 
moisture  on  or  a  short  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  heat.  Marshes,  whether  salt  or 
fresh,  wet  meadows,  grounds  alternately 
flooded  and  drained,  and  those  which,  from 
the  uature  of  the  subsoil,  retain  moisture  a 
abort  distance  below  the  surface  (though  the 
latter  may  be  dry  and  parched),  are  especially 
favorable  to  malaria.  The  clearing  of  new 
country,  which  exposes  the  soil  to  the  full  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  summer  sun,  is  commonly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chills  aud-fever;  the  plowing  of 
meadow  lands  has  often  the  same  effect.  The 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  or  water  need  not 
be  large,  as  malarious  diseases  have  been 
caused  by  the  drainage  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  and  the  drying  up  of  the  beds  of  rivers 
and  even  of  temporary  torrents.  The  low 
grounds  around  lakes  and  the  alluvial  lands 
along  rivers  are  always  plagued  with  malaria 
in  warm  countries.  The  steeping  of  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  decay  of  vegetable  refuse,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  iu  confined  localities,  as  in  cellars, 
have  often  been  productive  of  the  evil.  There 
is  no  medicine  that  will  cure  “malaria,”  or  its 
manifestation,  chills-and-fever,  while  the 
cause  is  operating.  Quinine  will  cure  a  dozen 
or  perhaps  50  attacks;  but  with  every  dose 
taken  its  curative  effects  are  weakened,  until 
finally  it  has  little  or  no  curative  power; 
and  often  produces  evils  almost-  as  bad  as 
those  it  was  taken  to  cure.  One  must  get 
away  irom  the  infectious  vapors  that  cause 
malaria.  As  an  original  affection,  chills  and- 
fever  occur  almost  exclusively, in  this  country, 
in  the  latter  part  of  Bummer  and  in  Autumn, 
and  the  only  sure  way  of  escaping  the  ailment  is 
to  avoid  miasmatic  regions  from,  say,  the 
middle  of  June  until  frost.  If  this  cannot  be 
done, avoid  ruoruin <z,  eveuing  and  night  air, 
and  never  sleep  oul  at  night.  If  forced  to  be 
out  in  the  morning  or  evening,  it  should  never 
be  on  an  empty  stomach.  If  compelled  to 
work  on  rivers  or  in  river  bottoms  duriug 
the  day  time,  get  ou  to  the  adjacent  high 
land  before  sun-set  and  do  not  return  until 
the  morning  »uii  has  dispersed  the  fug  from 
over  the  bottoms.  It  is  generally  thought 
hat  malaria  can  be  carried  by  the  wind  only 
three  or  four  miles  at  most  ;  and  usually  one 
is  safe  if  two  miles  uway  from  miasmatic 
regions — especially  if  the  location  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher.  Scrupulously  shun  excesses  of 
every  sort.  Never  remain  long  in  wet  clothes. 
When  heated,  bo  careful  of  exposing  yourself 
to  cold  or  draft.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  in¬ 
tense  beat  of  the  suu  shortly  after  noon. 
When  possible  ulways  sleep  in  an  upper  room; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  malaria, 
it  is  most  concentrated  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  und  becomes  weaker  as  we  rise 
above  it.  Statistics  show  that  the  proportion 
of  cases  among  those  sleeping  up-stairs  and 
down  stairs  is  one  third  Jess  iu  fuvor  of  the 
former.  Of  course,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  malarial  regions  that  the  houses 
should  be  built  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
neighborhood,  and,  if  possible,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  swampy  ground  and  river  bottoms. 
There  are  some  instances,  however,  where 
high  grouuds  were  more  unhealthy  than  bot¬ 
tom  lands  in  the  neighborhood;  but  this  an¬ 
omaly  is  explained  by  the  effect  of  winds  aud 
currents  of  air  carrying  to  the  higher  ground 
the  malaria  generated  in  tbo  lower.  A  wood 
sometimes  acts  as  a  screen,  protecting  a  place 
from  malaria  which  would  otherwise  bo  car¬ 
ried  to  it  from  a  neighboring  source. 

Quinine  is  the  most  common  and  generally 
the  most  efficacious  “remedy”  for  chills-and- 


fever;  nexttothis  is  arsenic,  taken  with  least 
danger  in  the  form  of  “Fowler’s  Solution .’’ 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  where  the  action  of 
quinine  is  slow  or  inefficient,  that,  of  arsenic 
has  proved  curative;  but  the  peril  from  hand¬ 
ling  injudiciously  so  dangerous  a  substance 
must  always  restrict  its  use.  Besides  quinine, 
various  other  forme  of  Peruvian  bark  are  also 
used;  but  their  virtues  are  much  lesssalutary. 
Other  remedies,  which  are  also  as  a  rule,  less 
efficacious,  are  sallcine,  bebeerine,  ferocyau- 
ide  of  iron  or  Peruvian  blue,  and  strychnia; 
but  in  using  these  a  good  doctor  should  be 
always  consulted, 

QUATER  CRACK  IN  HORSE,  ETC. 

C.  S.  N.,  Plymouth,  Pa. — 1.  1  have  a  wheat 
stubble  that  is  not  seeded.  Soil,  a  clay ;  slopes 
to  the  east  a  little;  can  1  plow  it  up  and  seed 
it  this  Fall?  If  so,  when  and  how?  2.  What 
is  the  best  grass  for  pasture?  3.  I  have  a 
horse  that  has  w  hat  is  called  a  quarter  crack ; 
what  is  the  cause,  and  what  will  cure  it? 

Ans. — 1.  You  should  plow  it  at  once  and 
get  it  into  as  fine  tilth  as  possible,  and  if  you 
have  any  fine  manure  you  can  spare,  scatter 
on  and  harrow  into  the  surface  a  few  loads — 
if  no  more  than  three  or  four  per  acre.  .Sow 
at  once,  after  the  first  good  rain  (first,  harrow¬ 
ing  the  ground),  one  peck  of  Timothy  seed 
pier  acre.  In  the  Spring  sow  one  half  bushel 
of  Orchard  Grass  aud  six  pounds  of  Red 
Clover  per  acre,  and  if  you  have  them,  sow 
from  10  to  25  bushels  of  burd  wood  ashes  per 
acre  at  the  same  time.  2  The  above  are 
good,  and  Blue  Grass  will  probably  come  in  of 
itself.  8.  The  crust  of  the  hoof  is  composed 
of  libers  running  parallel  to  each  other  from 
the  coronet  to  the  ground  surface.  These 
fibers  are  glued  firmly  together  in  a  sound 
hoof;  but  in  a  weak  one  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  gelatiuous  matter  is  not  sufficient  in 
quantity,  and  the  fibers  separate,  leaving  a 
crack  of  greater  or  less  extent.  This  is  often 
called  “quarter-crack”  when  it  occurs  in  the 
inner  quarter  of  t  he  fore  foot,  and  “toe-crack” 
when  it  occurs  in  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot,  aud 
it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  these  two 
places,  as  they  are  the  thinnest  parts  of  the 
hoof.  Both  are  generally  spoken  ot  as  “sand- 
cracks.”  The  causes  of  the  ailment  are,  first, 
brittleness  of  the  hoof,  due  to  a  want  of 
healthy  action  in  the  nutritive  and  secretory 
vessels  of  the  foot;  und,  second,  injury  to  the 
hoof.  This  may  be  caused  by  rasping  the 
walls  or  otherwise  mutiiatingin  shoeing;  spiff¬ 
ing  of  the  hoof  by  hard  driving  ou  a  solid 
road;  the  use  of  a  narrow-heeled  >hoe, 
or  disease  within  the  hoof.  Predisposing 
causes  may  also  exist  iu  the  animal  by  inher¬ 
itance.  Horses  aro  especially  liable  to  the 
affluent  in  a  dry,  saudy  country,  ou  ship¬ 
board  and  in  hot  stables  with,  dry  floors.  In 
recent  cases,  simply  remove  the  shoe;  cleanse 
the  crack  thoroughly,  cutting  into  it  if  dirt  or 
sand  is  lodged  inside;  draw  the  hoof  together 
closely  again,  by  means  of  two  thin,  clinch 
horse  shoe  nails,  one  ut  the  top,  the  other  at 
the  bottom;  fill  the  opening  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  composition :  tallow,  half  uu  ounce;  oil  of 
turpentine,  one  ounce;  resin,  two  ounces; 
beeswax,  four  ounces.  Melt  together  aud  fill 
the  crack  with  it  while  warm.  The  foot 
should  be  protected,  so  that  no  dirt  can  enter; 
a  bar-shoe  should  be  put  on  the  affected  foot 
and  the  animal  should  be  turned  to  pasture 
until  a  new  hoof  bus  grown.  If  the  crack  is 
older  and  there  is  inflammation,  pare  the 
edges,  clean  out  thoroughly,  foment  to  re¬ 
duce  inflammation,  and  poultice  until  It  as¬ 
sumes  a  healthy  appearauce;  then  treat  as 
ubove.  “False  quarter”  is  sometimes  called 
“quarter  crack.”  This  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
growth  of  the  horn  of  the  hoof.extending  from 
the  coronet  to  the  sole,  while  a  sand-crack 
may  affect  only  a  part  of  the  bight  of  the 
hoof.  It  is  a  gap  in  the  wall  of  the  hoof 
rather  than  a  crack.  It  is  usually  on  the 
inner  quarter,  and  is  generally  owing  to  the 
horse  treading  on  his  coronet,  or  some  other 
kind  of  injury;  it  may  also  occur  in  the 
outer  quarter,  either  from  the  tread  of  an 
other  horse  or  from  some  other  kind  of  exter¬ 
nal  violence.  Kboe  carefully  with  u  bar-shoe, 
so  as  to  convey  the  weight  to  the  frog ;  lower 
the  heel;  stimulate  with  a  mild  blister  several 
times,  letting  the  skin  heal  before  another  is 
applied.  Continue  the  bar-shoe  till  the  quar¬ 
ter  has  been  reproduced  in  full  strengh,  or 
nearly  so. 

ABOUT  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

A.  S.  if.,  Newton,  Hamilton,  Pa, — 1.  What 
should  ashes  made  of  ouk  tun-bark  be  worth 
per  bushel  as  a  fertilizer?  I  can  get  them  lor 
four  cents  a  bushel  Would  they  be  good 
for  wheat  or  rye  on  land  worn  out  and  defici¬ 
ent  iu  potash,  us  L  judge  from  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  potash?  8,  Should  they  be 
mixed  witli  ground  bone,  and  if  so,  in  what 
proportion,  and  how  much  should  be  applied 
per  acre?  4.  Would  you  advise  a  complete 
fertilizer  for  wheat,  reserving  the  ashes  for 
potatoes  and  corn?  5.  How  much  ashes 
should  I  use  ou  an  orchard,  on  which  a  little 


ashes  had  a  very  good  effect?  fi.  Would  the 
ashes  be  a  good  application  to  a  Timothy 
meadow? 

Ans  — 1,  2  aud  8.  We  can  find  no  analysisof 
such  ashes,  aud  so  can  only  “guess”  that  they 
are  worth  the  price  —  four  cents  per  bushel. 
We  should  advise  you  to  send  them  to  your 
State  Chemist  for  analysis,  or  to  test,  them  by 
using  them  iu  an  experimental  way,  but  you 
should  be  able  to  judge  much  of  their  vulue  by 
their  taste.  If  used,  they  would  supply  only 
potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  so  should  be  supplemented  with 
bone  und  some  nitrogenous  manure.  4.  We 
tbiuk  that  would  be  a  wise  course,  as  potatoes 
are  more  benefited  by  ashes  than  any  other 
farm  crop,  except  clover,  aud  corn  is  also 
greatly  benefited.  5.  Use  all  you  can  pay 
for,  as  you  ueed  not  be  afraid  ol  injuring  the 
trees  by  an  over  dose;  hut  first  ascertain  how 
much  potash  they  contain.  0.  Ashes  have  very 
much  less  effect  on  Timothy  than  on  clover. 
Applied  to  the  Timothy  sod  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  cause  a  good  growth  of  clover  to  eoineiu. 

WATER  FARCY,  ETC. 

M.  W,  M.,  Limestone,  N.  1.  I  am  much 
troubled  with  sore  necks  and  shoulders  on  my 
horses;  on  some  a  swelling  remains  after  the 
sore  is  healed,  and  this  becomes  sore  again 
under  pressure  from  the  collar.  All  my  horses 
are  so  troubled,  but  otherwise  they  seem  well; 
what  ails  them  and  bow  eau  1  remedy  the 
trouble?  2.  1  hate  a  mure  thut  had  w  hat  the 
veterinarians  called  water  farcy.  She  got  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  swelling  remains  in  one  hind 
leg,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  remove 
it  permanently.  It  now  acts  like  a  case  of 
stock  leg.  What  treatment  will  effect  a 
cure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Your  collars  do  not  properly  fit 
the  horses,  or  are  not  kept  dean,  and  their 
necks  are  in  some  way  neglected.  This  you 
may  depend  upon.  Without  seeing  them,  we 
can  not  tell  just,  where  the  trouble  lies.  In  a 
general  way,  wash  the  horses’ necks  cloau,  and 
apply  a  strong  solution  of  copperas  water 
every  night;  keep  the  collars  clean  and  soft, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  well  fitted  to  the 
horses.  With  proper  treatment,  a  sore  utok 
should  bo  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  ou  the 
farm.  2.  Water  farcy  is  dropsy  of  the  hiud 
leg,  generally  due  to  debility  produced  by 
overwork  and  coarse  feed,  succeeded  by  per¬ 
iods  of  stagnation.  As  treatment,  load  less 
and  work  less.  Improve  the  diet,  und  be  sure 
to  give  exercise  every  day.  Bathe  the  swollen 
leg  with  cold  water  every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  and  hand- rub  it  till  quite  dry.  The  ofteu 
er  it  is  haud-rubbed  the  bettor  Should  it.  per¬ 
sist,  a  few  punctures  may  be  made  in  the  limb, 
but  only  through  the  skin,  equally  distributed 
and  not  more  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
deep.  These  will  allow  the  water  to  escape. 
Give  the  following  ball  every  morning:  iodide 
of  iron,  one  dram;  powdered  canthurides,  two 
gruins:  powdered  arsenic,  one  grain;  Cayenne 
pepper,  one  scruple;  sulphate  of  iron,  one 
dram  ;  treacle  aud  linseed  meal,  enough,  Mix. 
Give  soft.  Neglect  is  dangerous,  as  the  swell¬ 
ing  is  apt  to  become  quite  hard,  and  should 
the  horse  escape  true  farcy,  it  is  likely  to  carry 
nn  enlarged  limb  for  the  rest  of  its  life. 

LINE  OF  DRAFT  IN  a  PLOW,  ETC. 

W.  L.  !>.,  Birmingham «,  Conn. — 1.  Do  you 
know  of  a  well  authenticated  cuse  of  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion  resulting  from  hay  being 
put  into  the  barn  wet  or  green?  2.  1  buvea 
one  horse  plow  which  I  use  with  the  “off’i 
horse  of  my  team;  he  has  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walking  in  the  furrow  that  he  will 
not  walk  elsewhere,  aud  so  1  have  to  attach 
him  to  a  chum  or  rod  drawing  from  the  plow 
standard,  the  beam  ut  its  forward  being  held 
away  by  a  short  piece  bolted  to  it,  to  the  op¬ 
posite  end  of  which  the  chutu  is  attached. 
Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is,  does  this  man¬ 
ner  ot  drawing  increase  the  “draft.”  3.  Who 
breeds  Shropshire  sheep  iu  this  vicinity? 

Ans. — L,  We  know  of  no  such  case;  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  possible,  wo  doubt  its  pro¬ 
bability  ;  at,  least  we  should  have  no  fear  of 
such  a  result  with  almost  any  amount  of  the 
natural  juices  left  in  the  grass.  2.  The  lino 
of  “draft”  is  from  the  points  of  the  shoulders 
to  the  center  of  resistance  in  the  plow,  which 
would  be  a  little  to  the  mold  -board  side  of  the 
standard;  the  throwing  of  the  liue  some  six 
or  eight  inches  from  the  point  of  the  beam 
would  increase  the  draft,  but  so  little,  that  we 
doubt  whether  a  man  would  be  able  to  notice 
it,  let  aloue  the  horse;  at  the  greatest,  it  could 
not  be  more  than  a  pound  or  two,  and  this  is 
the  most  practicable  way  the  plow  cun  be 
fixed.  Were  the  beam  adjustable  ami  you 
changed  that  instead  of  using  the  short,  hori¬ 
zontal  piece  at  its  end,  it  would  not  change 
the  facts  regarding  the  druft.  3.  We  think 
the  Shropshire  meu  must  all  be  asleep,  since 
they  don’t  let  us  know  that  they  have  this 
sheep  of  growing  popularity  for  sale. 

THE  MEAT  FLY. 

T.  G.  P.,  Spring  hill,  Mo. — 1.  What  pro¬ 
duces  the  common  little  skipper  that  appears 


in  our  dry  salt  cured  bacon  in  June?  2.  How 
can  I  kill  those  in,  and  keep  others  out? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  the  larva  of  a  small  fly 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  meat  and  decaying 
substances..  2.  There  is  no  practical  way  of 
destroying  those  already  in  the  meat;  but 
they  can  be  kept  out  by  one  of  several  meth¬ 
ods.  A  good  one  is  to  have  a  room  on  purpose 
for  keeping  the  bulk  of  the  meat,  taking  out 
ouly  a  siogle  piece  at  a  time,  and  making  this 
room  fly'  tight,  with  a  fine  wire  screen  over 
the  airing  window,  aud  also  a  board  shutter. 
Store  the  meat  in  this  room,  opening  it  ouly 
at  night;  and  once  iu  a  week  or  two  during  fly 
time,  place  a  pan  or  kettle  of  live  coals  in  it, 
throw  on  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur,  and  close 
tightly  for  a  few  hours ;  or  the  meat  may  be 
packed  in  cut  straw  or  oats  before  the  flies 
appear. 

SUMMER. 

IF.  L.  H.,  New  York. — When  does  Summer 
end? 

Ans.  —  Astronomically  Summer  includes 
the  time  between  tbo  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  or  from  about  June  21  to  about 
September  22.  The  calender  Summer,  how¬ 
ever,  comprises,  in  the  United  States,  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  iu 
Kuglaud  May,  Juuoand  July.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  the  summer  months  are  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February  according  to 
the  American  wuy  of  regarding  the  seasons; 
or  November,  December  and  January,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  English  method.  Between  the 
tropics  there  is  no  Summer  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  no  specially  hot  season,  though  the 
hottest  times  are  those  when  the  sun  passes 
the  zenith  at  noon;  which  at  the  equator  will 
correspond  to  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi¬ 
noxes.  The  “Indian  Summer”  is  a  period  of 
warm,  pleasuut  weather,  which  usually  oc¬ 
curs  every  year  over  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  continues,  often  with¬ 
out  interruption,  for  r.wo  or  three  weeks.  This 
seasou  is  more  decidedly  noticeable  In  the  in¬ 
terior  than  near  the  coast;  and  in  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes  it  is  especially  remarkable, 
the  waters,  during  its  continuance,  remaining 
placid,  while  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  a 
peculiar  haziness. 

PRICES  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

G.L.,  New  Alexandria,  Pa. — Two  brands 
of  superphosphate  analyze  as  follows: — No.  1 , 
available  phosphoric  acid,  10  to  12  per  cent.; 
insoluble,  2J-£  to  8'^  per  cent.;  ammonia,  2% 
to8>^  per  cent.;  potash,  2%  to  3K  per  cent. 
No.  2,  available  phosphoric  acid',  six  to  eight 
per ccut;ammouia,  l^to  two  per  cent.;  pot¬ 
ash,  1  bj  to  two  per  cent.  No  1  sells  for  $0  more 
per  tou  than  No.  2,  which  is  the  cheaper  to 
sow  with  wheat? 

Ans. — No.  1  1ms  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  four  per  cent,  more;  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  three  per  cent,  more;  ammonia,  \%  per 
cent,  more,  and  of  potash  \%  per  cent,  more 
thun  No.  2.  At  the  prices  for  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  the  market,  thefift  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  which  No.  1  contains  in  excess, 
would  be  worth  $7.20;  the  till  extra  pounds  of 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  would  bo  worth  $3; 
the  35  extra  pounds  of  ammonia  would  be 
worth  $0.30,  and  the  85  pounds  of  potash 
would  be  worth  $1.75,  so  thut  its  total  value 
in  excess  of  No.  2  would  bo  $18  25.  No.  1 
would  be  worth  $36  00,  w'ith  freight  added.  If 
selling  for  more  than  this,  it  would  be  too 
high,  although  even  then  its  use  might  pay. 

keeping  sheep. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  S.,  III. — 1.  Sheep  are  my  de¬ 
light;  I  wish  to  keep  a  small  flock;  will  it  pay 
me  to  keep  Shropshire's,  aud  if  so,  who  has 
them  in  Illinois  f  2.  Will  they  eoruo  within 
my  means?  3.  Would  it  pay  me  to  keep  a 
male  for  as  few  as  a  half  dozen  fenmles  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  you  wish  to  keep  the  sheep 
merely  for  mutton  and  wool,  we  hardly  think 
it  would  pay  you  to  buy  pure  bred  animals. 
But  if  you  could  keep  a  small  flock  of  thorough¬ 
breds  of  this  breed,  and  sell  the  progeny  for 
breeding  purposes,  then  it  probably  would 
pay.  The  Shropshire  men  art  very  unmind¬ 
ful  of  their  own  interests  in  not  letting  it  be 
kuowu  that  they  have  such  stock  for  sale.  2. 
The  price  of  thoroughbred  Shropshires  would 
probably  vary  from  $15  to  $50 each,  according 
to  tineuess  of  blood.  3.  That  all  depends  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  you  keep  (hem,  if  merely 
as  a  common  Hock  for  mutton  und  wool,  prob¬ 
ably  uot.  You  can  raise  some  very  fine  mut¬ 
ton  sheep  by  buying  good  Merino  grade  ewes 
and  using  a  thoroughbred  Shropshire  male. 

Miscellaneous. 

&  K.  P.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, — For  a  man  who 
is  rather  weakly  aud  desirous  of  escaping  the 
severity  ot  northern  Winters,  would  Texas  be 
a  good  State  to  make  his  home,  or  would  a 
place  further  north,  say  Tennessee,  be  equally 
desirable?  2.  Which  is  the  more  profitable, 
horse  breeding  or  mule  breeding,  as  a  business? 

Ans. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  “weakly?”  If 
j  a  tendency  to  consumption,  a  high,  dry  sec- 
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tiou,  with  an  equable  temperature  is  the  best. 
This  can  be  found  in  parts  of  northern  central 
Texas,  and  especially  about  Ran  Antonio. 
Parts  of  Southwest  Virginia,  Northwest 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  about  Aiken, 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  in¬ 
deed,  certain  parts  of  most  of  the  Southern 
States  afford  the  desired  conditions.  Prefer¬ 
ence  among  so  many  salubriotis  localities 
would  depend  on  business  rather  than  on  san¬ 
itary  considerations.  2.  In  the  North,  horse 
breeding  would  probably  be  the  more  profit¬ 
able;  and  rnule  breeding  in  the  South.  The 
practice  generally  followed  in  any  section  is  a 
fair  guide  to  what  Hue  of  business  is  most 
profitable  there;  though,  of  course,  a  uew  en¬ 
terprise  may  prove  exceptionally  remunera¬ 
tive  in  any  locality;  but  there  is  al way's  more 
risk  in  such  undertakings  than  iu  following 
the  customary'  routes  to  gain.  Much  depends 
on  the  amount  of  a  man's  capital;  still  more 
on  his  own  character  and  ability. 

W. ./.  B.,  address  mislaid, — 1.  When  should 
seedlings  strawberries  nowin  pots.be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  beds?  2.  How  eau  potatoes  now 
ripe  and  ready  to  dig  be  best  preserved?  8. 
Where  grape  vines  iu  very  rich  laud  have 
grown  20  feet  or  more,  could  l  not  leave  more 
than  three  eyes  to  a  cane  when  pruning  next 
Winter?  4.  What  grape  is  next  to  Concord, 

11  thinks  considered?  5.  How  isBuhaeh  appli¬ 
ed?  (5.  How  soon  is  it  safe  to  put  corn  iu  shocks 
14  hills  each  way  f  7.  With  800  such  shocks 
and  20  tons  of  wild  hay,  how  much  corn 
should  I  feed  80  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  in 
Winter,  with  no  shelter  but  a  wind  break? 

Ans —  1.  At  once,  making  the  bed  rich, 
dampening  the  earth  in  the  pot  and  transfer¬ 
ring  without  breaking  it  any.  2.  Leave  them 
in  the  ground,  or,  better,  dig  and  pit,  tilling 
earth  in  all  among  the  potatoes  as  well  as 
over  them,  putting  up  some  sort  of  shade  to 
keep  the  sun  off  the  pit.  8.  Not  if  you  prune 
on  the  spur  system;  three  are  better  than  a 
larger  number.  4.  Try  the  Niagara;  we 
think  it  ahead  of  the  Concord.  5.  Lu  water, 
as  frequently  mentioned  iuthe  Rural;  or  dry 
with  any  sort  of  bellows,  6.  As  soou  as  it  is 
fully  ripe,  taking  pains  to  stand  it  up  well. 
7.  Enough  to  keep  them  from  falling  off  in 
flesh  ;  better  sell  them  than  have  them  get 
poor.  But  why  can't  you  make  a  shelter,  if 
only  a  straw  baru? 

J.  R.  Af.,  Wheeling,  W.  la.— 1.  What  is 
the  best  work  on  farming?  2.  Where  oau  the 
best  farm  implements  be  obtained?  3.  What 
is  the  Rural’s  opinion  of  the  land  on  the 
Little  Kanawa  in  this  State? 

Ass.— 1.  The  Home  aud  Farm  Manual,  “a 
practical  cyclopedia  of  (be  farm,  gardeu  and 
household,”  by  Jonathan  Pertain;  published 
by  N.  D.  Thoiup?on  <fc  Co.,  New  York  and 
St.  Louis;  price,  in  cloth,  $5.00,  and  in  leath¬ 
er,  86.00,  Ss  as  good  as  any.  The  People’s 
Farm  aud  Stock  Cyclopedia,  edited  by  Waldo 
F.  Brown,  published  by  Jones  Brothers  .V  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  price, 
$3.50,  in  cloth,  is  good  of  ita  kind.  8.  See 
advertisements  iu  the  Rural  during  the  year. 
3.  In  Wood  County,  the  surface  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  hilly,  aud  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  abound.  Wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  tobacco  aud  potatoes  are  the  chief  pro¬ 
ductions.  A  good  deal  of  hay  is  also  grown, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  produced.  In  Wirt  County,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  still  more  hilly,  and  the  soil  here  too 
is  generally  fertile.  Iron  ore  und  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  are  still  more  abuudaut.  Consider¬ 
ably  less  is  done  here  iu  the  way  of  agricul¬ 
ture  than  lower  down  the  river, near  Parkers¬ 
burg,  in  Wood  County. 

C.  R  W. ,  Westfield,  N.  J.—L  Hoes  the 
Acme  Harrow  work  well  iu  stouy  ground  j 
2.  Does  Paris  green  and  water  Injure  potato 
vines  ?  3.  Is  there  a  better  pump  for  washing 
aud  sprinkling  than  Whitman's,  that  costs  no 
more  than  $8.50  ?  4.  I  have  a  rich,  sandy 

loam,  part  quite  stroug,  which  1  wish  to  seed 
for  permanent  mowing  and  pasture  laud. 
How  much  and  when  shall  I  sow  ?  5.  If  1 

sow  rye  this  coming  Fall,  will  it  make  growth 
enough  by  potato  planting  time  to  pay  for 
turning  it  under  ?  (1.  Will  clover  sown  with 
winter  grain,  or  alone,  make  growth  euough 
iu  one  year  to  pay  for  turning  under  ? 

Ans  — 1.  Very'  well  if  there  tu  e  not  too  many 
fast  or  large  stones;  but  not  as  well  as  where 
few  or  noue.  2.  Yes,  if  put  on  too  stroug.  If 
pure, a  quarter  of  a  (touDd  to  40  gallons  of  water 
isenough,  3.  Lewis’s  band  pump  is  just  us  good, 
and  costs  much  less.  For  heavy  work  the 
Field  Force  Pump  is  “boss,”  and  costs  aliout 
$<>.00,  we  bel  ievo.  4  Did  you  not  read  the 
Grass  Number  ?  If  not,  read  it  now.  Use 
Timothy,  seven  pounds;  Red  Clover,  10 
pounds;  Alsiko,  oue  pound;  Orchard  Grass, 
seven  pounds,  aud  half  a  bushel  of  oats  for 
each  acre.  Sow  us  soon  as  it  mins.  The  oats 
are  to  protect  ttie  growth  next  Winter.  5. 
Yes,  for  lute  potatoes  sow  atouee.  0.  Yes. 

H.  J.  I!.,  Ponca,  Neb.—  I.  Can  Euglish  wal¬ 
nuts  or  butternuts  be  grafted  on  black  walnut 
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trees?  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  time  and 
how?  2.  Can  pears  and  apples  be  grafted  on 
the  thorn  apple? 

Ans. — 1.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  cannot 
be  done,  provided  the  grafts  have  been  well 
preserved,  that  Is,  kept  from  growing.  We 
don't,  remember,  however,  having  ever  seen 
the  experiment  tried.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
English  walnuts  would  ripen  iu  your 
section.  The  best  season  for  grafting  would 
be  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  2. 
Pears  can  be  grafted  on  the  thorn;  but  we 
do  not  see  what  would  be  gained  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  We  believe  the  ordiuary  pear  stock  is 
the  best.  We  would  never  think  of  grafting 
the  apple  ou  the  thorn. 

E.  .4.  W..  Emnsville,  Ind. — 1.  Is  the  old 
Iron-clad  a  profitable  market  berry?  2.  How 
can  I  obtain  plants  from  red  raspberries,  that 
do  not  sucker  much  ?  3  My  three  year-old 
colt  has  a  lump  on  his  jaw  bone  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  and  as  hard  as  the  bone,  what  can 
lie  done  for  it? 

Ans. — 1.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to 
say,  but  the  indications  are  against  it.  8. 
Make  root  cuttings  this  Fall  by  cuttiug  the 
larger  roots  into  pieces  from  four  to  six  inches 
long,  bury  them  below  frost  or  iu  a  celler  over 
Winter,  and  plant  them  in  Spring  in  rich 
ground.  They  will  make  first-class  plants. 
3.  We  can  hardly  say,  from  so  slight  a  des¬ 
cription.  If  it  is  an  abnormal  growth  of  bone, 
it  is  best  to  let  some  competent  voterinary' 
surgeon  look  at  it.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  it  off. 

F.  B.  B  ,  Maryland. — Is  the  Gem  Organ 
Co.,  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  reliable,  and  does 
it  warrant  its  goods  ? 

Ans. — Its  credit  is  rated  “good”  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  reports,  and  it  gives  a  warranty, 
agreeing  to  put  uny  organ  found  defective  in 
good  repair,  “at  our  manufactory,”  which 
means  that  the  purchaser  must  seud  it  there  to 
have  it  repaired,  paying  charges  both  ways. 
When  the  mercantile  reports  state  that  the 
credit  of  a  firm  is  “good,”  “very  good,”  etc., 
they  refer  only  to  its  promptitude  in  meet¬ 
ing  all  just  claims  iu  the  way  of  paying  bills: 
they  have  no  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  offered  for  sale. 

R.  C.  M.,  Portland,  Ohio  — 1.  Where  can  a 
small  clover  Muller  be  bought  ?  2.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  saving  the  seed  ? 

Ans.— Clover  liullers,  we  think,  are  not  now 
made  very  small.  The  old  method  of  thrash¬ 
ing  first  and  hulling  afterwards  is  scarcely 
thought  of  now.  The  modern  machines  take 
the  seed  from  the  straw,  and  at  one  operation 
deliver  it  ready  for  sale.  These  are  made  by 
Birdsall  M't’g.  Co..  South  Bend,  Indiana.  2. 
We  have  the  pleasure  of  referring  toau  article 
ou  this  subject,  on  page  560  of  last  issue,  from 
a  man  who  has  raised  many  hundreds  of 
bushels,  and  who  speaks  from  experience. 

Af.  L.  S.,  Tarlton,  Ohio. — Can  you  explain 
why  a  seedliug  of  two  black  grapes,  crossed, 
will  be  white  ? 

Ans. — It  will  not  always  or  ordinarily  be 
white.  The  color  does  not  depend  upon  any 
radical  difference  in  their  organization,  except 
in  the  skin  itself.  A  seedliug  of  a  single  black 
grape  may  (not  will)  be  white.  For  instance, 
the  Lady,  Martha  andVietoria  are  all  seedlings 
of  the  Concord.  Of  the  Miner  seedlings,  said 
to  l»e  of  Concord  parentage,  a  large  number 
were  white.  Why  this  is  so,  no  “feller  knows” 
at  present. 

D.  D.  D.,  Enfield,  Out. — 1.  How  many 
pounds  of  plaster  in  a  standard  barrel?  2. 
Where  can  genuine  rubber  trimmings  for 
harnesses  be  obtained,  and  what  is  the  price 
per  harness? 

Ans. — 1.  Land  plaster  is  sold  by  the  ton, 
3,000  pounds,  and  not  by  the  barrel.  Stucco 
plaster  or  calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  sold  by 
the  barrel,  containing  265  to  270  pounds  2. 
King  &  Co.,  Owego,  N  Y.,  or  R  S.  Luqueer 
&  Co.,  (17  Murray  St..,  N.  Y.  City.  The  price 
is  from  $80  to  $40  per  set,  according  to 
quality,  eto. 

.4.  F.,  Lowell ,  Mass. — Can  carp  be  raised 
in  artificial  ponds  where  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  20°  below  zero? 

A  NR, — Yes;  but  they  thrive  much  better  in 
a  warmer  climate.  It  is  absolutely  ueeessary 
that  a  part  of  the  pond  should  be  so  deep  that 
it  will  never  freeze,  so  that  iu  the  severest 
weather,  they  can  hibernate  there  in  safety. 
If  they  are  frozen,  they  are  sure  to  perish. 

S.  L..  Sharon  Center,  N,  V. — Do  you  kuow 
of  any  kind  of  chimney  made  that  is  better 
than  a  brick  one,  aud  if  so,  where  cau  the 
material  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price? 

Ans.— We  kuow  of  nothiug  better  than 
brick  for  chimney  building.  People  in  uew 
countries  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  a 
stove  pipe  or  “stick  and-mud”  arrangement, 
and  a  cement  pipe  is  also  sometimes  used, 
but  where  good  bricks  can  be  obtained  there 
is  no  need  of  seekiug  uew  materials. 

H.  II.  F.,  Center  Lisle,  N.  V, — We  want  a 
wheel  hoe  or  hand  cultivator  that  will  work 


in  a  row  from  six  to  18  inches  wide.  I  don’t 
find  any  advertised  in  the  Rural,  is  there 
one? 

Ans. — There  are  several  good  ones,  among 
which  are  the  Planet  Jr.,  made  by  8.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia:  and  the  Practical  Culti¬ 
vator, made  by  the  Higganuin  M’f’g  Company, 
Higganum,  Conn. 

If.  F.,  Center  Lisle ,  N.  7, — 1.  Is  there  any 
benefit  derived  from  sprinkling  plaster  on 
potatoe  vines,  corn,  peas  and  other  cultivated 
crops?  2.  In  the  Rural  of  June  13,  you  say 
“never  run  a  plow  between  the  plants  after 
they  are  a  foot  high what  do  you  mean  by  a 
plowl  A  cultivator? 

Ans. — I.  Home  soils  give  better  crops  if 
plaster  is  used,  some  not.  We  should  answer 
in  the  negative,  however,  as  a  rule.  2.  No, 
we  do  not  mean  a  cultivator,  we  mean  a  plow. 
But  even  cultivators  should  not  be  run  deep 
after  corn,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  a  foot  high, 
since  the  roots  will  be  cut. 

A.  W.  S. ,  Plainrille,  Conn. — 1.  Do  you 
grow  rape  ou  the  Western  N.  Y.  Farm  ?  2. 
Where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ?  3.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  Soja  Bean  or  Cow-peas  as  a 
green  manure  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  used  it.  2.  Of 
Wm.  Reunie,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  3. 
We  have  no  faith  in  them  in  the  North;  they 
are  splendid  in  the  South. 

R.  H.  M.,  Seneca  Falls,  iV.  F. — What  is  the 
price  of  the  work  composed  by  Gen.  Grant 
just  before  his  death,  aud  by  whom  is  it  pub¬ 
lished? 

Ans. — The  price  varies  with  the  binding. 
The  lowest  price  for  the  two  volumes  is  $3  50; 
library  style,  $4.50;  half  moroco,  $5.50;  full 
ditto,  $0;  tree  calf,  $25,  Is  is  published  by 
Webster  &  Co  ,  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  and  is  sold  only  by  subscription,  through 
cauvassers. 

C.  II.  F.,  Steuben,  Maine. — 1.  What  is  the 
address  of  some  reliable  firm  from  which  I 
can  buy  stereoscopic  view's  at  wholesale  or 
retail?  2.  Are  the  Damon  Chemical  Works 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  reliable  .  8.  Where 
can  I  get  a  book  on  the  manufacture  of  dy'na- 
mite  and  nitro-giycerine  ? 

Ans.— 1.  W.  T.  Gregg,  318  Broadway,  N.Y. 
2.  We  do  not  recommend  them.  3.  D.  Van 
Nostraud,  23  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 

S.  E.,  Westfield,  N.  F. — Is  there  a  market 
for  sage,  and  if  so,  at  what  price  per  pound  ? 

Axs. — The  sage  used  here  and  sold  from 
here,  is  nearly  all  Imported,  and  the  price  is 
only  a  few  cents  per  pound — too  low  to  pay 
Americans  for  growing  it. 

D.  P.  D . — Is  there  any  way  of  preventing 
chickens  from  picking  off  their  own  feathers  ? 

Ans. — Yes;  put  them  in  the  pot.  We  know 
of  no  other  effectual  preventive. 

R.  R.  II.,  Rewey,  Wis, — See  what  is  said 
about  “Swelled  Logs  iu  Horses”  in  the  Rural 
of  August  8.,  page  532. 

B.  T.,  Oreas,  W.  T. — Which  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  field  pea? 

Ans. — Black-eyed  Marrows  are  most  popu¬ 
lar  here  for  large,  and  Canada  June  for 
small . 

IF.  B.  H.,  Como,  Mont.  T.,  sends  grass  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Bromus  racimosus— Upright 
Chess — iuferior  for  forage. 

II.  .4.  B.,  Brice,  Michigan,  sends  plant  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Horse-tail 


DISCUSSION. 

SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

W.  H.  B  ,  West  Springfield,  Mass. — I 
have  noticed  much  discussiou  in  tne  Rural 
iu  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  scab  on  potatoes. 
My  experience  has  beeu  that  potatoes  raised 
ou  our  saudy'  out  lands,  were  less  affected 
than  those  home-grown  ou  our  alluvial  loam: 
a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  1  have  tried  both 
leached  and  unleached  ashes  iu  the  hill  with 
the  seed,  as  well  as  manure  of  all  kiuds,  both 
animal  and  chemical,  in  all  stages  of  decay, 
aud  I  have  had  a  uniform  quantity  of  scabby 
potatoes — about  one-fifth,  and  sometimes 
every  potato  would  be  more  or  less  affected. 
I  have  tried  for  seed  home-grown  tubers,  and 
those  from  distant  sections;  those  perfectly 
clean  ami  those  from  the  bin, without  selection, 
und  the  result  has  been  very  uniform— at  least 
one  fifth  have  been  scab-marked  of  those 
grown  on  the  heavy'  land,  while  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  freedom  from  scab  in  the 
light,  dry  soil.  Now,  I  am  iucliuod  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  freedom  from  disease  to  the  clean 
sandy  soil.  The  dark  alluvial  laud  full  of 
vegetable  mold  seems  to  afford  the  proper 
condition  for  the  growth  or  appearance  of  the 
scab.  The  same  treatment  ill  the  different 
soils  will  givediffercut  results:— smooth  tubers 
in  the  sand,  and  rough  in  the  loam,  in  the 
same  year.  1  have  tried  all  the  experiments 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge, aud  nothing 
■  so  far  has  proved  a  successful  preventive  in 
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the  heavy  soil.  I  think  we  have  much  to 
learn  in  this  direction  before  we  arrive  at 
actual  facts  and  to  a  universally  acceptable 
and  unfailing  “cure-all”  for  this  troublesome 
potato  blemish. 

R.  H.,  Alton,  III. — In  the  Rural’s  reply 
to  A .  R.  F. ,  in  a  late  issue,  it  fails  to  note 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  peanuts— the 
red  and  the  white.  The  red  has  an  erect 
stem,  and  therefore  can  be  cultivated  largely 
with  a  plow;  and  it  is  usually  planted  in 
ridges.  The  directions  given  to  A.  R.  F.  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  white  variety.  I  would  advise  the 
Nebraska  correspondent  to  go  slow  on  peanut 
culture.  I  have  never  heeu  in  Antelope 
County;  but  I  have  been  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  aud  I  would  think  the  soil  unsuitable 
to  peanut  culture— too  much  like  the  soil  here 
in  Western  Illinois,  where  peanut-growing 
for  market  is  a  failure.  The  soil  should  be  a 
bright,  light  clayey  one,  filled  with  pebbles. 
There  is  such  a  soil  to  be  found  not  far  from 
St.  Louis,  and  there  I  have  seen  peauut3  grow¬ 
ing  nicely  on  an  extensive  scale. 

What  is  said,  in  reply  to  C.  H.  B.,  Rockport, 
Texas,  (page  533)  with  regard  to  the  “wash¬ 
ing”  of  his  ground,  is  good;  but  I  would 
farther  advise  him  to  keep  his  washy  ground 
as  little  as  possible  in  cultivated  crops.  My 
farm  is  about  evenly  divided  into  hilly  and 
level  land.  The  hilly  land  I  keep  mostly  in 
w'beat,  oats  and  grass,  while  I  put  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  mostly  upon  the  flat  land.  And 
in  this  section,  at  least,  hilly  land  is  the  better 
for  uncultivated  crops,  and  flat  land  for  cul¬ 
tivated  ones. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  N.  C.— Is  not  Mr  . 
B.  F.  Johnson  (Rural  of  July  25)  slightly 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  nutriment 
contained  in  our  Southern  grasses.  It  is  a 
short  and  quick  way  to  dispose  of  a  subject 
by  jumping  to  a  conclusion  from  a  cursory 
examination.  I  can  not  say'  whether  South¬ 
ern  stock  to  day  is  any  better  than  it  was  30 
years  ago  or  not,  as  1  was  not  here  to  see;  but 
probably  the  same  causes  exist  now  as  then 
to  produce  this  ill  condition,  namely,  starva¬ 
tion  and  exposure  daring  Winter,  and  early, 
continuous  close  grazing  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer.  That  we  have  fine  native  cattle  along 
our  coast  and  among  our  mountains,  and  that 
they  fatten  readily  on  the  wild  or  native 
grasses  is  a  fact  too  well  established  to  need 
comment,  and  that  the  same  truth  is  applic¬ 
able  to  the  cotton  belt  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  had  experience.  Stock  receiving  the 
same  treatment  on  other  grasses  are  no  better 
in  any  country,  no  matter  what  vegetation 
composes  their  diet  The  trouble  lies  in  this 
—that,  as  a  rule,  our  cattle  are  obliged  to 
“work  too  hard  for  a  living,”  even  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Instances  are  numerous  where  cattle, 
walking  skeletons  in  Spring,  have  made  in  the 
Fall,  beef  good  enough  forunybody,  and  that, 
too,  on  Broom  Sedge,  Bermuda  and  Crab 
Grasses.  Of  course,  where  the  pastures  are 
overstocked,  the  result  Is  disastrous,  as  it  is  on 
Timothy,  clover  or  Blue  Grass. 

J.  M.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— If  the  “Russian” 
wheat  spoken  of  by  J.  H.,  White  City,  Kan., 
in  a  late  Rural,  is  the  same  as  that  called 
“Russian”  here,  he  will  probably  find  it  as 
hardy  as  any.  It  has  been  grown  in  this 
locality  ouly  one  year,  and  it  suffered  the 
least  damage  of  any  sown.  It  will  be  sown 
quite  extensively  this  Fall.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  not  do  so  well  in  the  future  as  it 
did  the  past  year,  os  it  has  been  our  common 
experience  that  new  varieties — notably  Fultz 
aud  Clawson— do  better  the  first  year  than 
afterwards.  From  the  appearance  of  this 
Russian  wheat  and  one  year’s  experience  with 
it,  I  would  say  it  is  very  hardy,  of  good 
quality,  hut  I  doubt  If  it  will,  year  after  year, 
equal  in  yield  some  other  varieties. 

If  the  same  correspondent  defers  sowing  his 
wheat  until  after  September  25,  as  he  can 
safely  do  iu  his  latitude,  provided  his  laud  is 
not  poor  and  he  prepares  the  gronnd  well,  he 
need  not  fear  the  Hessian  fly.  A  dry  season 
proves  fatal  to  them. 

M.  S.  J.,  Quincy,  III. — I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  J.  B.,  Parsons,  Kan.,  will  find 
the  underdraining  of  his  uplaud  unprofit¬ 
able.  If  he  had  the  more  productive  bottom 
land  of  Labette  Couuty,  it  might  be  profit¬ 
able  to  undordruin.  About  all  the  advantage 
imderdrainilig  would  be  to  him  would  be  to 
deepen  the  soil  aud  retain  more  moisture  in 
the  ground,  aud  the  productiveness  of  upland 
there  will  not  justify  that  for  50  years  yTet. 
He  certainly  would  have  no  trouble  iu  getting 
an  outlet .  But  I  would  advise  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  green  mauuriug  rather  than  under¬ 
draining. 

- »  ♦ 

Communications  Kkckivkd  kok  the  Wees  Ending 
S  A  TIMID  AT,  Alucst  22,  ISS5. 

J.  II.— I.  C.  G.— J.  L.  L.,we  illd  not  think  them  early 
-A.  L.  P.  — J .  51  •  -  i.  •  H .  -  a.  W.  8. — J.  W.  P.-D. 

S.  H.-.I.  W.  Cl.— L.  aud  H.— J.  R.  H..  thanks.— F.  R.— 
A.  W.S.-.I.  A.  B.-F.  P.— W.  H.  W.-J.  D.  R.-F.  J. 
D.-0.  J.  B.-A.  J.-W.  C.  L.— E.  A.  S.-J.  A.  W.-C.  G. 
-J.  C  B.-H.O.  P..  thanks.-R.  R.  R.-I.  V.  S.-J.  A. 
K.— W.  F.  S  -J.  H.  R-W.  T.-J.  L,  S.-E.  V.  V.-F.  X. 
S.-  M.  L.  D.-M  L.  B.-G.  S.  S.-A.  H.  T.— G.  C.  B.— 
J.  D.  R.-R.  C.-H.  3.  D.-O.  R.  L.  C.-R.  T.  R. 
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About  the  first  of  September  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  proposition  that 
will  greatly  please  those  who  are  willing 
to  interest  themselves  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  know  we  have  hosts  of  good  friends 
who  will  aid  U9  all  they  can  anyway,  and 
■we  take  it  that  there  are  many  others 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  for  the 
Rural,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  earn  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  could  in  any 
other  legitimate  way.  We  propose,  in 
that  number,  to  show  that  this  can  be 
easily  done.  The  intention  is  to  make 
subscribers  the  most  liberal  propositions 
ever  offered  by  any  farm  journal.  Mean¬ 
while  we  will  thank  our  friends  to  send 
us  lists  of  names  (no  matter  how  long) 
of  those  to  whom  they  desire  us  to  send 
specimen  copies.  We  will  mail  to  each 
name  one  or  more  numbers,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quested.  In  the  absence  of  request,  we 
will  mail  a  single  specimen,  at  our  con¬ 
venience.  Large  as  the  circulation  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  doubled  during  the  next  season,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  in  every  way,  c  insistent 
with  reasonable  economy  and  honorable 
business  enterprise,  to  do  it.  The  kindly 
words  and  the  persoual  efforts  of  our 
readers,  who  can  speak  knowingly  of  the 
Rural’s  merits,  will  certainly  hriDg  suc¬ 
cess,  and  when  our  propositions  are  fairly 
understood  by  them,  we  feel  assured  that 
they  will  heartily  assist  us  in  doubling  the 
circulation  of  the  Rural  New'-Yorkkr, 
and  thus  proportionately  extending  its 
field  of  usefulness. 


Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  Director  of  the 
N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  writes  us:  “I  see  that 
the  English  spairows  are  troubling  you. 
They  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  us. 
I  do  wish  you  would  advocate  eating 
them,  for  such  a  use  might  tend  to  re¬ 
duce  their  numbers.” 


Mr.  W.  S.  Moore,  of  Mt.  Upton,  N 
Y.,  who  secured  the  reaper  prize  last 
Spring,  thus  writes  us: — “I  have  beeu 
using,  for  several  weeks,  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Self-Twine-Binding  Reaper  which 
I  received  as  a  premium.  I  am  now  cut¬ 
ting  for  my  neighbors.  I  have  rur.  it  for 
daysatatime  without  missing  to  bind 
a  single  bundle.  The  binder  is  well  made 
and  &  perfect  success  in  every  respect.  I 
cut  a  piece  of  oats  that  was  so  heavy  that 
it  bound  a  bundle  every  second.  Surely 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  such  a  machine. 
Many  thanks  to  the  Rural, and  to  the  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Wood  Manufacturing  Company  for 
the  pleasure.” 

4»  ♦ - 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  state 
that  beyond  doubt  the  real  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  locusts  have  appeared  in  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  in  parts  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Atele- 
gram  from  Davenport  tells  us  that  they 
were  recently  noticed  “flying  in  such  mil¬ 
lions  over  Keokuk  County  as  to  appear 
like  a  snow  storm.”  Another  from  Chi¬ 
cago  says:  “Much  damage  has  already 
been  done  to  Northern  crops,  and  the 
State  Entomologist  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  fall  wheat  crop  will  be  ruined 
unless  immediate  steps  are.  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  march  of  the  grasshopper  army.” 
Other  reports  express  apprehension  of  ser¬ 
ious  injury  to  the  growing  corn;  while 
others  say  that  more  is  to  be  feared  from 
the  vast  masses  of  eggs  they  deposit  than 
from  any  damage  they  are  likely  to  com¬ 
mit  this.eeason.^The  best  way  to  destroy 


the  eggs  is  to  plow  up  the  fields,  thus  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  the  desiccating  effects  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  government  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  they  retain  the  power 
of  hatching  after  exposure  to  frost,  while 
the  breaking  up  of  the  egg  masses  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  kills  a  large  percentage 
of  them,  besides  putting  tbern  within  reach 
of  their  numerous  enemies. 

- 

POLITICAL  TRAMPS. 

A  man  with  a  red  nose,  a  diseased-look¬ 
ing  lace,  a  great  slit  of  a  mouth  and  a  re¬ 
ceding  forehead,  stood  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  seams  of  his  coat  were  glistening. 
His  hat  was  brushed  the  wrong  way,  and 
he  looked  like  a  plant  justgoiDg  to  seed. 
Every  time  he  made  a  gesture,  his  ragged 
cuffs  showed  under  his  coat  Bleeves.  He 
had  secured  for  audience  an  old  farmer 
whom  he  had  firmly  hooked  by  the  button¬ 
hole.  A  few  disconnected  sentences  gave 
an  idea  of  his  talk.  “Tendency  of  the 
Times  !”  “Thieving  Tariff  1”  “Cause  of 
the  Working  Man  !”  “Power  of  the  Peo 
pie  !”  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  class  of  men  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  our  politics  by  controlling 
primary  elections  and  nominations.  To  the 
shame  of  all  good  men  be  it  said  that  they 
too  often  succeed.  With  a  double- jointed 
tongue  and  a  conscience  like  rubber,  they 
are  the  true  *  ‘dangerous  element”  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  to  day,  If  this  mau  had  taken 
the  farmer  by  the  nose  and  attempted  to 
lead  him  along  the  street  fora  block  or  so, 
there  would  have  been  a  fight  without 
doubt.  We  were  a  little  sorry  he  did  not 
try  it.  We  would  have  enjoyed  seeing 
that  coat,  in  the  grasp  of  a  little  home¬ 
bred  muscle.  Yet  is  it  not  possible  for 
such  men  to  take  the  great  farmiug  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  by  the  nose  and  lead 
them  about?  It  seems  as  if  this  very  thing 
had  been  done  already.  It  is  high  time 
farmers  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  their  power 
and  possible  influence:  40  per  cent,  of 
all  the  workers  in  this  country  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  farm.  This  vast  army  of 
workers  represent  an  invested  capital  of 
$15,000,000,000,  fourtimesas  large  as  the 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  The 
nose  of  this  great  multitude  should  not.be 
in  the  hands  of  politicians.  It  ought  to 
be  smelling  out  the  dubious  ways  of  its 
would-be  leaders. 

ANTI-OLEOMARGARINE  LEGISLA¬ 
TION. 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  like 
those  of  several  other  States,  has  beeu 
suspiciously  over-jealous  in  its  war  against 
oleomargarine.  A  short  time  ago,  it 
passed  a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  the 
concoction  unless  it  was  conspicuously 
branded  as  such.  It  first  imposed  a  fine 
for  every  violation  of  the  act,  and  then, 
in  another  section,  added  imprisonment. 
The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has  just 
decided  that  neither  penalty  can  be  en¬ 
forced.  It  says: — “There  is  a  plain  in¬ 
consistency  and  repugnancy  between  the 
punishments  prescribed  by  the  second  and 
third  sections.  By  Recti  m2  the  offense 
is  punished  by  a  line  of  $100,  and  by 
Section  3  the  same  offense  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  To 
this  extent, these  two  sections  mu9t  bead- 
judged  invalid,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Court  to  say  under  which  of  them 
the  party  is  to  be  punished.” 

In  view  of  the  numerous  flaws  found  by 
the  Courts  in  most  of  the  anti-oleomar¬ 
garine  laws  hitherto  passed  in  the  differ¬ 
ent.  States,  it  is  hardly  uncharitable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  acts,  while  ostensibly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country, 
were  purposely  so  drawn  up  as  to  turn  out 
invalid  before  the  Courts.  It  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  the  majority  of  the  legislators 
who  supported  such  legislation,  were 
aware  of  the  defects  in  the  acts.  They 
doubtless  wished  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
deleterious  products  under  false  pretenses, 
and  were  imposed  upon  by  the  legislative 
friends  and  paid  advocates  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
powerful  corporations  and  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturers  have  hireling  representatives  in 
every  Legislature  in  the  land,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  these,  in  the  guise  of 
supporters  of  any  proposed  act,  to  deal  it 
a  death  blow  by  treacherously  incorpora¬ 
ting  in  it  provisions  that  could  not 
be  upheld  bv  the  Courts.  Legislators  of 
this  stripe  are  generally  lawyers,  and  in 
this  role  they  can  all  the  more  easily  ac¬ 
complish  their  object  in  the  Legislatures, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  opportunities 
for  fat  fees  to  themselves  and  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  bar,  in  the  upsetting  of  the  laws 
they  helped  to  formulate. 

AN  IMPORTANT  PATENT  DECISION. 

Last  Tuesday  a  decision  was  rendered 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  which  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  Several  years  ago  suit  was 
brought  by  D.  C.  &  H.  C.  Reed  &  Co., 
patentees  of  the  spring-tooth  float-harrow, 
against  Chase,  Taylor  &  Co.  and  others, 
for  infringement  of  their  patent.  After 
dragging  slowly  along  for  years,  the  case 
ba9  just  been  decided  by  Judge  Stanley 
Matthews  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  patent  cases  ever 
decided  in  this  country,  as  so  many  are 
interested  in  it  The  decision  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  “end  of  a  great  patent  suit,”  as 
several  papers  head  their  account,  of  it. 
An  appeal  lies  from  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courtto  theU.S.  Supreme  Court-the  Court 
of  final  arbitrament  in  patent  cases,  and 
the  interests  involved  are  so  great  that  an 
appeal  will  certainly  be  made. 

The  telegraph  announces  that  “by  this 
decision  every  farmer  using,  and  every 
concern  making  any  sort  of  an  infringe¬ 
ment  will  have  to  pay  a  royaltv.”  This 
is  true  only  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  that  rendered  the  decision.  Should 
it  be  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
its  effect  will  extend  to  the  entire  country ; 
but  so  many  cases  are  now  before  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  it  moves  so  slowly,  that  even  if 
the  case  is  at  once  placed  on  the  docket, 
it  cannot  be  reached  under  three  years, 
Those  who  refuse  to  pay  the  royalty, 
however,  will  have  to  stand  an  expensive 
lawsuit,  Bbould  the  patentees  decide  to 
press  their  claims  in  all  cases.  Another 
U.  8.  Judge  sitting  in  another  U.  8. 
Circuit  Court,  may  then  render  a  different 
decision,  which  will  be  binding  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  un¬ 
til  the  question  shall  have  been  finally 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Conflicting 
decisions  of  this  kind  have  lately  been 
Tendered  with  regard  to  'Washburn  & 
Moen  patents  on  barbed  wire.  Speedy 
amendment  is  needed  not  only  in  the 
patent  laws;  but  also  in  the  mode  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  validity  of  a  patent.  The 
present  law's  are  so  oppressive  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  many  respects,  and  patent  trials  are 
so  outrageously  dilatory  and  costly  that 
the  people  should  demand  prompt 
reformation. 

— - - - — 

FRUIT  ALWAYS  HEALTHY. 

The  absurd  idea  seems  to  be  quite 
prevalent  that  fruit  eaten  at  some  partic¬ 
ular  portion  of  the  day  is  uowolesome. 
Some  say  in  the  morning,  others  at  night. 
The  fact  is,  fruit,  ripe  fruit,  is  always  an 
appropriate  food,  whether  at  morning, 
noon  or  night,  if  made  a  part  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  meal,  and  doubly  so  during  the  heated 
term.  How  much  better  if  our  people, 
especially  farmers,  the  proverbial  pork 
eaters  of  the  world,  would  eat  less  of  fat 
and  salted  pork  and  bacon,  and  less  of 
the  various  dishes  fried  in  lard  or  satu¬ 
rated  with  grease,  and  more  of  the  fresh, 
wholesome  fruits  so  easily  grown.  What 
food  can  be  more  wholesome  for  supper, 
for  children  or  grown  people,  than  bread 
and  milk  or  bread  and  butter,  with  a  full 
supply  of  baked  sweet  or  sour  apples? 

Farmers  with  plenty  of  land  that  can 
be  profitably  devoted 'to  fruit  raising,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  grow’ing  a  home 
supply,  should  be  ashamed  to  sit  down  to 
a  single  meal  during  the  whole  year,  of 
which  a  liberal  part  is  not  made  up  of 
fresh  or  cooked  fruits.  It  is  an  unac¬ 
countable  fact  that  country  people,  with 
every  facility  for  growing  the  finest  fruits, 
should  actually  cat  less  of  these,  and  ten 
times  more  of  greasy,  heating  dishes 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 

The  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  out¬ 
door  life,  pure  air  and  constaut  sunshine 
enjoyed  by  country  people,  mortality  is 
as  great  among  them  as  in  the  cities,  is 
no  doubt  largely  due  to  their  persist¬ 
ence  in  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
heavy,  greasv  and  overheating  foods. 
And  it  would  undoubtedly  be  materially 
lessened  if  the  use  of  fruit,  as  a  large  part 
of  their  daily  food,  was  made  general. 
With  our  present  list  of  delicious  fruits, 
there  is  no  necessity,  or  excuse  even,  for 
the  farmer’s  family  to  be  destitute  of  an 
abundant  supply. 

A  single  acre,  properly  divided  among 
the  kinds  available  to  any  section,  would 
furnish  an  abundance  to  an  ordinary  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to  what  use  could  it  be  put  that 
would  pav  as  well?  It  would  pay  in 
dollars  and  cents,  pay  in  comfort,  and 
pay  iu  health  and  life.  What  other  crop 
pays  three  times  over?  By  all  means,  let 
us  have  more  fruit!  And  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  make  the  necessary  prepar¬ 
ations  ! 

♦  ♦  » 

A  NECESSITY  MONOPOLIZED. 

To  our  minds,  really  the  most  marvel¬ 
ous  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  telephone.  It  is  very  easy  to  ex¬ 


plain  its  working  by  saying  that  the 
sound  is  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
electrical  current:  but  to  stand  and  talk 
at  one  end  of  a  wire  miles  and  miles  long, 
and  have  a  friend  with  his  ear  to  the  other 
end.  hear  the  sound  so  plainly  as  to  read¬ 
ily  distinguish  the  voice,  is  to  us  simply 
wonderful.  The  discovery  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  adaptation  of  mechanical 
appliances  so  as  to  best  utilize  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  were  great  feats  of  inventive  genius, 
and  eutitle  the  discoverer  not  only  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  people,  but  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  financial  remuneration.  But  the 
public  at.  large  have  also  rights  in  the  use 
of  all  iuventions.and  particularly  so.  when 
the  invention  is  of  some  public  necessity, 
like  the  telephone,  and  they  should  be 
protected  against  the  extortions  of  such 
monopolies  as  are  possible  under  the 
operations  of  our  patent  laws;  and  this 
they  have  not  been,  in  the  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  We  fully  believe  in  protecting  the 
results  of  brain  work  in  the  inventor  by 
protecting  his  inventions;  but  we  as  fully 
believe  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
public,  when  they  are  ignored  as  they 
have  been  by  such  a  gigantic  monopoly  as 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  claiming  inventor  and  his 
whole  family  have  been  made  immensely 
wealthy,  and  a  company  has  been  built 
up  with  profits  measured  by  a  solid  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  all  made  in  a  very  few  years 
by  what  is  simply  extortion  from  the  users 
of  the  telephone,  and  all  this  before  it  is 
fully  settled  that  Mr.  Bell  is  entitled  to 
any  protection  at  all.  The  facts  are  much 
against  his  having  rightsasthe  inventor, 
as  it  is  quite  clearly  manifest  that  a  Mr. 
Philip  Reis,  who  died  m  1874,  was  the 
real  inventor  and  first  user  of  the  electric 
telephone.  It  is  also  certain  that  other 
and  later  inventors  have  brought  tele¬ 
phonic.  appliances  much  nearer  to  perfec¬ 
tion  than  the  instruments  now  in  use,  but 
the  public  are  prevented  from  using  the 
improved  devices,  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Courts  in  favor  of  the  “broad  claim” 
of  Mr.  Bell,  biased,  we  fear,  too  often  by 
the  wealth  or  influence  of  this  eompanv. 

Is  it  not  about  time  the  people's  rights 
were  a  little  looked  after,  and  that  such  a 
grinding  monopoly  should  be  compelled 
to  let  up  ou  its  grasp  ?  The  telephone  is 
no  longer  a  luxury;  it  is  a  necessity,  and 
were  this  monster  compelled  to  ease  up 
on  its  extortionate  charges,  a  telephone 
would  he  found  in  almost  every  farmer’s 
house.  Instead  of  being  compelled,  as 
now,  to  pay  from  $35  to  ft 00  per 
year  for  the  mere  use  of  a  single  instru¬ 
ment,  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  should  be 
an  ample  sum  for  the  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  line  and  the  care  of  the  in¬ 
struments.  besides  affording  a  legitimate 
profit  on  the  investment. 

We  insist,  that  it  is  high  time  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  settled  by  the  Courts.  If,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  Reis  was  the  real  inventor, 
let.  it.  be  po  declared,  and  let  the  right  to 
build  and  operate  telephones  be  relieved 
from  this  incubus;  competition  would  at 
once  make  their  use  so  cheap  that  every¬ 
body  could  share  id  ao  great  a  conven¬ 
ience. 


“The  time  to  buy  Is  when  everybody  is 
anxious  to  sell.” 

“The  time  to  stick  to  a  business  is  when 
everybody  in  it  is  trying  to  get  out.” 

This  is  bv  no  means  the  worst  time  sheep- 
growers  ever  saw.  We  have  seen  much  worse. 
We  have  seep  sheen  slaughtered  by  the  thous¬ 
ands.  the  pelts  and  tallow  only  being  saved, 
the  rest  being  fed  to  swine. 

We  have  seen  people  cursing  sheen,  and  sel- 
ing  their  Hocks  for  from  50  to  75  cents  ner 
head,  and  have  seen  the  same  neople  within 
two  vears,  paving  from  $2  to  83  for  flocks  to 
restock  their  farms. 

Are  not  the  sheep,  even  at  the  low  prices, 
paving  as  well  as  almost  anything  else  on  the 
farms?  And  will  it  not. nav  to  hold  on  to  the 
flocks  o  vear  nr  two  longer,  meantime  weeding 
out  aud  improving  as  much  as  possible  ? 

These  are  pertinent  questions,  and  wise  is 
he  who  considers  carefully  and  acta  wisely. 
Be  not  hasty  in  your  conclusions. 

Advice  from  farmers  to  farmers  is  what 
we  want. 

Another  of  the  marvelous  Jersey  butter- 
makers  has  gone.  The  world-renowned  Prin¬ 
cess  Second,  which  gave 40 nouuds  1  ILj  ounces 
of  hotter  {n  the  seven  dnvs  preceding  April 
10,  1885.  has  just  died  from  a  cold,  contracted 
by  being  rather  suddenly  unbknketod. 

We  received.  Aug  19.  from  Mr.  W.  P. 
Runert.  Geneva.  N.  Y  ,  a  box  of  the  Russian 
apple  “Yellow  Transnarent.”  They  were  fine 
specimens.  In  good  order  and  of  good  quality 
and  great  beauty  Mr.  Runert  informs  us 
they  were  grown  on  trees  only  two  years  old, 
which  shows  they  are  remarkably  produc¬ 
tive  This  anple  we  illustrated  last  year  in 
the  Issue  of  Octoher  4.  on  page  661..  giving  a 
full  history  of  its  introduction.  From  the 
fact  that  the  tree  is  so  verv  bardv  and  pro¬ 
ductive  and  the  fruit  so  good  and  handsome, 
we*  think  if  must,'  become  very  popular  in  the 
colder  regions  of  our  country. 
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ALASKAN  CRUISE, 


The  arrival  of  a  steamship  at  any  of  these 
Northern  ports  is  an  “event”  to  the  people,  and 
when  the  ship’s  cannon  boomed  in  Nanaimo 
Bay.a  considerable  part  of  its  population-from 
two  to  three  thousand — peopled  the  wharf 
when  the  steamer's  ropes  were  thrown  ashore. 
After  seeiug  the  laddie  snug  in  his  berth,  we 
made  a  hasty  scamper  up  iuto  the  town.  An 
invitation  had  been  sent  to  the  steamer  for 
all  the  ladies  on  board  to  come  to  a  ball,  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  aud  some  of  them  went  and 
danced.  We  stopped  in  a  store  where  drugs 
and  dry  goods  were  sold,  aud  bought  a  bottle 
of  ink  for  15  cents.  Upon  returning  to  the 
ship,  we  went  into  an  open  public  building 
where  were  gathered  a  crowd  of  men,  and 
learned  that  it  was  a  police  court;  some  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  trfftisacted  although  it  was 
nine  p.  it  The  lookers  on  spoke  only  in  sub¬ 
dued  whispers,  and  perfect  order  prevailed. 
Everything  wore  the  British  aspect  and  on 
the  wall,  back  of  the  court,  hung  the  eoat-of- 
arms— "the  lion  and  the  unicorn  fighting  for 
the  crown.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  “Idaho”steamed 
northward  an  hour’s  sail  to  Departure  Bay, 
like  Nanaimo,  located  on  the  east  shore  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Here  she  was  to  take  on 
coal  for  the  cruise,  and  at  breakfast  the  cap¬ 
tain  announced  that  the  passengers  could 
have  an  hour  to  spend  at  the  Bay,  after  which 
he  would  take  them  off  on  a  picnic  for  the 
day.  The  settlement  at  Departure  Bay  is 
purely  a  uiiniug  one,  the  development  of  the 
coal  mines  having  begun  80  or  more  years 
ago.  We  walked  for  an  hour  in  a  charming 
wood-road,  passing  on  the  way  the  attractive 
residence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mines, 
Mr.  Dunsumir,  who  came  hither  many  years 
ago  as  a  miner.  An  English  phaeton  and  a 
large  horse  dressed  in  English  harness,  with 
a  fashionably  attired  child  in  the  vehicle,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  man  servant,  were  in  front  of  the 
house.  During  our  walk  we  found  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  large  yellow  elder— Sambucus  glauca 
— Claytonia,  and  a  variety  of  spinca  that 
grows  abundantly  along  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  of  Central  New  York.  The  best  timber 
had  been  cut  from  the  forest,  and  what  was 
left  on  the  border  of  the  road  we  walked,  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  inferior  hemlock  and  spruce. 
The  coal  taken  from  the  mines  is  lignite  and 
is  considered  the  best  as  yet  found  on  this 
coast 

At  10  a.  m.  the  ship’s  whistle  mustered  the 
passengers.  Two  life  boats  had  been  lowered 
and  tied  to  a  steam  launch,  and  away  we  went 
gliding  over  the  beautiful  water,  moving  as 
if  by  magic,  and  under  a  perfect  sky.  After 
an  hour’s  sail,  the  Captain  landed  us  at  Nan¬ 
aimo,  which  we  had  left  early  in  the  morning, 
and  he  announced  that  we  could  have  -10  min¬ 
utes  in  which  to  see  the  town.  We  noted  the 
substantial  stone  custom  house  and  ware¬ 
house,  and  the  buoys  in  the  water,  round  iron 
cages  placed  on  the  top  of  tall  poles.  Two 
steamers  ply  between  Nanaimo  and  Victoria, 
and  at  this  time  there  was  gx-eat  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  usual  rate  of  $4  had  been 
cut  down  to  50  cents— the  distauee  being  60 
miles.  We  visited  a  block  house,  built  years 
ago  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company— an  eight¬ 
sided  bastion,  three  stories  high,  the  upper 
floors  beixjg  reached  by  ladders  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  Indians  who  were  frequently  en¬ 
countered,  appeared  rather  taller  than  those 
of  l’uget  Sound.  Chinese  were  plentiful. 
There  was  a  fair  supply  of  fruits  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  aud  a  shopkeeper  gave  me  these  prices  : 
Ripe  tomatoes  (California)  20  cents  per  pound ; 
peaches,  25 cents;  oranges,  50  cents  the  dozen; 
potatoes,  four  eeuts  per  pound:  onions,  five 
cents;  cabbage,  three  cents;  chickens  $1.50 
per  pair;  calico,  10  cents  a  yard.  He  said 
that  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries  grow  aud  ripen  well  there;  but  that 
for  other  fruits  California  was  depended  on. 

The  people  have  the  fresh,  vigorous  com¬ 
plexion  aud  development  of  the  English.  Be¬ 
ing  attracted  by  the  yellow  appearance  of  the 
ground  tu  a  wet  ravine,  I  ventured  down  the 
bank  and  into  the  mud  to  gather  a  small,  yel¬ 
low  flowex*,  which  grew  thickly  aud  which 
was  almost  like  a  ball  in  shape,  much  like  the 
heart  of  ft  daisy .  The  continuance  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  sail  brought  us  to  a  small  islaud,  called 
Newcastle,  where  seamen,  who  bad  accom¬ 
panied  us  from  the  "Idaho,"  in  rubher  boots 
reaching  to  the  thigh,  jumped  out  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  hauled  the  boats  ashore— a  shore  of 
soft,  sandy  stone,  very  curiously  perforated 
and  worn  by  the  action  of  the  watex\  Hero 
we  found  an  open,  gxtxssy  place  in  the  woods, 
picnic  tables  aud  xx  lai’ge  awing .  But  the  men 
from  the  “Idaho”  spi'ead  the  luncheon  cloth 


on  the  grass,  and  from  the  hampers  brought 
forth  china,  glass,  napkins,  silver,  sandwiches, 
cheese,  crackers,  peaches,  plums,  apricots, 
many  fine  oranges,  bottles  of  ale  and  of  Oregon 
champagne  cider,  the  latter  a  very  pleasant, 
refreshing  and  non-intoxicating  beverage, 
much  used  on  this  coast.  How  perfectly  de¬ 
lightful  it  all  was!  We  were  all  as  so  many 
guests  of  a  munificent  host,  who  guided  us 
about  in  a  floating  hotel,  with  respectful  and 
attentive  servants,  the  best  of  fare,  most  in¬ 
teresting  society,  and  every  passenger  free 
from  worry  and  care!  It  was  the  perfection 
of  travel,  and  from  Port  Townsend  to  Sitka, 
every  one  was  ready  to  eeho  the  daily  remark 
of  a  naval  officer  on  board,  who  had  visited 
everv  place  of  note  in  the  world,  and  had  sev¬ 
eral  times  been  to  Alaska,  "The  trip  to  Alaska 
is  the  prettiest  trip  in  the  whole  world”— and 
for  "prettiest”  he  might  fittingly  have  used 
"the  most  magnificent.”  After  the  merry 
luncheon,  the  people  scattered  out  into  the 
woods,  or  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
grass  and  "spuu  yarns.”  The  captain,  a  tall, 
solid,  ruddv  man,  looking  seasoned  through 
and  through  with  sea  air,  and  exceptionally 
well  dressed,  always  had  some  jolly  adventure 
to  relate.  An  Austrian  Consul  from  his 
country  to  Nicaragua,  who  relegated  his 
duties  to  a  deputy  while  he  went  wandering, 
was  very  amusing  with  his  broken  English. 
There  were  several  teachers  from  California, 
both  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  were 
very  merry  and  witty.  There  was  an  elderly 
gentleman  from  Scotland,  a  retired  engineer, 
who  bad  been  as  far  North  on  the  Norwegian 
coast  as  71  degrees — where  the  sun  was  above 
the  horizon  for  three  months— who  was  visit¬ 
ing  this  country  and  wished  to  see  Alaska. 
He  carried  in  bis  vest  pocket  an  aneroid  bar 
ometer,  and  when  we  climbed  mountains  he 
could  tell  us  how  high  up  we  were.  There 
was  a  gentleman  from  New  York,  a  Yale 
man  with  a  face  like  Bayard  Taylor’s — who 
had  been  in  Italy  six  weeks  ago — a  pei’son  of 
large  and  varied  intelligence,  who  was  very 
severe  in  his  criticisms  upon  the  manners  of 
American  women  in  travel— aud  with  abun¬ 
dant  reason— loud  of  speech,  forward  and  free 
in  style  and  lacking  in  simple  modesty.  There 
were  three  young  girls  from  San  Francisco, 
in  the  care  of  a  lady  teacher;  a  young  balf- 
hreed  Indian  girl,  who  bad  been  at  school  at 
St.  Helen’s  Hall  in  Portland,  where  she  bad 
learned  to  play  the  piano,  and  frequently  per¬ 
formed  on  the  piano  in  the  parlor  of  the 
steamer;  a  gentleman  and  his  sister  from 
Philadelphia;  two  English  women  of  pleasant 
mien;  a  geutleman  and  his  eighteen-year- 
old  son  from  San  Rafael;  a  young  woman 
from  Penneylvania  going  to  teach  the  public 
school  at  Sitka,  and  a  young  man  en  route 
for  Alaska  on  a  similar  errand;  a  lai*ge  party 
of  speculative  young  men  bound  for  the  min¬ 
ing  camps  near  Juneau,  and  a  German,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  unmanned  woman,  who  was  dubbexl 
"the  duchess,”  and  was  snubbed  by  most  peo¬ 
ple  on  board.  Wo  had  heard  of  her  hefore, 
as  she  is  an  almost  incessant  traveler,  “beats" 
her  way,  "sponges”  her  living  from  people 
en  route,  and  came  aboard  the  steamer  with¬ 
out  a  ticket,  and  only  consented  to  pay  for 
her  meals  under  penalty  of  being  put  ashore 
at  Nanaimo,  where  she  feigned  illness,  as  it 
was  believed.  She  writes  books  in  which  she 
gives  accounts  of  her  travels  and  besieges 
people  to  buy  them.  Captain  Carroll  said  he 
rarely  made  the  trip  without  having  a 

"crank”  ou  board.  A  Doctor  M - was  en 

route  for  Sitka,  to  which  post  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government,  and  he  was  furi¬ 
ous  over  the  appointment.  He  would  rather 
have  remained  where  he  had  been — in  charge 
of  a  yellow  fever  hospital  in  the  South.  Of 
the  few  new  varieties  of  flowers  I  found  on 
the  island,  a  spotted  lily,  very  like  the  “Ti¬ 
ger-’  iu  flower,  but  unlike  it  in  leaf,  was  of 
most  note. 

At  half  past  three  the  picnic  was  over,  and 
the  party  was  soon  in  the  boats  en  route 
for  the  steamer.  Upon  reaching  St,  the 
"Idubo”  whs  found  to  be  nearly  coaled,  and 
in  a  half  hour’s  time,  the  Chinese  colliers  had 
disappeared  from  the  bunkers,  and  the  steam¬ 
er  was  put  in  trim  for  leaving  at  five  o’clock. 
So  far,  we  bad  been  blessed  with  fine  weatner, 
but  as  night  came  on,  fog  settled  down,  and 
during  the  night  the  steamer  was  to  pass 
through  Seymour  Narrows,  through  which 
the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
which  the  United  States  man-of  war  "Sara¬ 
nac”  struck  on  a  l-ock  10  years  ago,  and  after 
barely  time  enough  for  the  crew  to  escape  in 
boats,  reeled  over,  sank  and  was  never  more 
seen.  All  through  the  night,  the  fog-horn 
tooted  at  intervals,  followed  by  echoes  far  aud 
strange,  the  sounds  being  thi'own  back  by  the 
mountains  rising  high  on  both  sides  of  the 
nari'ows.  The  ship  rode  smoothly,  although 
when  I  arose  at  half  pust  two  and  looked  out, 
I  could  see  below  the  fog  a  wildly  rushing 
stream  of  angry-lookiug  water.  At  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  fog  began  to  lift;  at 
half  past.ten,  .the  sun  shone,  and  we  had  .no 


more  fog  on  the  upward  cruise.  All  this  day 
until  nearly  three  o’clock,  we  were  moving 
between  isles  and  islets  with  rocky  beaches, 
like  sea  walls,  all  wooded  mountains,  and  each 
one  a  perfect  picture.  At  a  certain  stage  of 
growth,  when  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  the 
trees  die  from  lack  of  sustenance,  the  soil  of 
the  islands  being  chiefly  rock,  and  these  dead 
trees  stand  in  the  midst  of  their  green  neigh¬ 
bors— probably  spruce  and  hemlock— like 
ashen-gray  ghosts.  The  islands  are  round,  or 
long,  always  high,  and  in  every  direction 
rise  mountains  against  the  horizon.  On  one 
island  called  Cormorant,  we  saw  a  little 
village  called  Alert  Bay,  where  there  is  a 
salmon  fish  cannery,  a  church,  a  school-house, 
a  row  of  white-washed,  Indian  houses,  and  a 
burying  ground.  In  the  water  were  floating 
kelp  and  a  few  ducks.  These  islands  abound 
in  deer,  which  swim  from  island  to  island, 
and  sometimes  a  swimming  pair  is  captured 
by  the  "Idaho.” 

One  of  the  diversions  on  deck  of  this  day, 
was  an  inspection  of  the  "big  horn  spoon,”  a 
present  from  Mr.  Lear  to  Captain  Carroll. 
It  is  of  Indian  workmanship,  made  of  the 
born  of  the  mountain  sheep  which  graze  on  all 
these  islands  (we  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  catch  a  glimose  of  one,  however),  with  a 
beautiful  carved  handle  and  still  further  orna¬ 
mented  with  settings  of  the  brilliant  inside 
lining  of  the  abelone  shell.  The  spoon  is  18 
inches  long,  and  the  wide  bowl  was  effected 
by  spreading  the  born,  as  the  Indian  spreads 
his  dug-out  log,  in  fashioning  his  canoe.  The 
carving  on  the  handle  represents  a  man  with 
bears  at  the  top,  and  a  frog  at  the  bottom . 
This  famous  spoon  was*  dearly  held  by  its 
owner,  and  was  acquired  by  Mr.  Lear  through 
some  business  transaction  which  cost  him 
four  hundred  dollars,  so  he  was  iu  the  habit 
of  saying  that  the  "big  horn  spoon”  cost  that 
much  money. 

At  about  three  o’clock  the  water  in  John¬ 
son’s  Strait,  through  which  we  had  been  sail¬ 
ing,  became  gradually  rough,  aud  presently 
we  emerged  'into  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound, 
and  were  in  the  open  sea.  Many  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  suddenly  became  sea  sick,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered,  upon  looking  about,  that  Anaximan¬ 
der  and  the  laddie  had  taken  to  their  berths. 
The  lad  happily  soon  fell  asleep  and  did  not 
awaken  nntil  seven  o’clock,  when  the  ship  had 
again  passed  in  the  quiet  waters  of  Fitz  Hugh 
Sound. 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Persons  newly  arrived  in  California  ad¬ 
mire  the  scenery,  so  unlike  that  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States.  Comparatively  little  of  the  surface 
is  level ;  the  rest  is  undulating,  interspersed 
with  picturesque  ranges  of  mountains  clothed 
with  fir,  live  oak,  laurel,  red  wood,  and  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs  in  their  season .  Several  sorts, 
under  the  general  name  of  chapparal,  blossom 
from  February  until  J une.  The  various  colors 
succeed  each  other  along  the  slopes  in  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  red,  white,  blue  and  yellow,  produc¬ 
ing  the  most  pleasing  effects.  During  the 
rainy  season,  and  extending  from  October  to 
June,  the  earth  is  carpeted  with  grass.  Be¬ 
ginning  iu  February,  wild  posies  of  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow  deck  the  plains  and  hill*, 
sometimes  grouping  their  colors,  and  often 
growing  so  densely  as  to  stain  the  distant 
mountain  sides  the  hxxe  of  the  flower  prevailing 
in  the  locality.  The  most  numerous  are  nemo 
phila  (baby  eyes),  anemone  (wind  flowei-), 
malva  (pale  pink),  primroses,  buttercups  and 
the  gorgeous  eschscholt/.la  (yellow  poppy). 
This  has  the  gayest  color  of  all,  and  grows 
low  like  the  primrose,  bearing  numerous  large 
flowers  reproduced  all  Summer.  Then  the 
fields  are  fairly  glorified  with  their  beauty. 

During  the  rainy  season,  the  arroyax  are 
running  streams,  and  sheep  and  cattle  have 
abundance  of  feed,  water  and  shelter  in  the 
park-like  pastures  without  being  gathered  in 
sheds.  The  plow  fe  a-field,  and  grain  is  sown 
any  time  from  October  till  March,  when  the 
soil  is  favorable  for  tillage.  Vines  and  fruit 
trees  are  planted,  and  vineyards  and  orchards 
are  plowed  to  beep  down  the  weeds.  Fences 
are  built,  and  buildings  erected  oftener  thau 
during  the  Summer.  It  is  the  busy  sea¬ 
son,  and  alt  the  face  of  the  land  smiles  with 
the  prospect  of  harvest.  No  wonder  people 
are  enchanted  with  the  soft,  mild  climate  and 
the  strange  delights  of  a  new  world,  so  favor¬ 
ably  contrasting  with  the  chill  weather  and 
frozen  ground  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Haying  time  comes  in  Mnv  and  Jxxne,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  wheat  harvest  in  July  and 
August,  the  date  depending  on  the  time  the 
seed  was  sown.  Cutting  wheat  is  a  leisurely 
proceeding.  There  are  no  black  thunder 
storms  to  destroy  the  crops.  Grain  may  re¬ 
main  unthrashed  for  weeks  and  months  in  the 
open  fields.  Indeed  it  is  common  enough  to 
see  great  piles  of  it  in  sacks,  where  the 
thi*asher  stood,  waiting  until  Fall  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  owner  to  haul  to  market. 
There  is  neverkan  Autximu  when  xnuch  of  it  is 


not  lost  by  reason  of  the  sheer  laziness  of 
thriftless  ranchmen.  Thus  far  the  new  ar¬ 
rival  enjovs  the  delights  of  farming  in  an 
equable  climate.  There  has  been  no  rain, 
perhaps,  since  the  last  sprinkle  early  in  May. 
The  reads  are  now  deep  with  dust — fine,  im¬ 
palpable  and  the  sport  of  the  winds  Every 
green  thing,  every  object,  is  coated  with  a 
gray  covering.  Flowers  begin  to  droop  for 
want  of  moisture;  though  the  vines  and  trees 
and  the  Indian  corn  are  growing  bravely, 
rank  and  strong,  because  of  the  constant  and 
careful  tillage,  which  brings  moisture  to  the 
surface.  But  grass  was  long  ago  dead,  and 
the  pastures  are  the  color  of  yellow  ochre. 
Bed3  of  streams,  which  were  torrents  in  the 
rainy  season,  are  now  mere  streaks  of  gravel 
and  sand — dry  as  a  powder  born.  Wat3r, 
save  in  rare  cases,  must  be  pumped  for  the 
thirsty  cattle.  Aud  then  it  begins  to  dawn  on 
the  minds  of  the  Dew  settlers  why  so  many 
wind  engines  aDd  huge  water  tanks  dot  the 
plains,  making  the  country  look  like  pictures 
of  Holland.  They  see,  when  too  late,  that 
however  fair  to  the  eye,  however  fertile  the 
soil,  no  natural  advantage  of  location  on  this 
coast,  as  a  rule,  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  water,  flowing  pure  and  plentiful.  Or¬ 
anges  and  berries  need  irrigation.  Fruit 
trees  and  vines,  except  on  the  interior  plains, 
do  very  well  without  it,  If  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated.  The  orchards  at  four  years  from  the 
nursery  are  exoected  to  be  in  good  bearing. 
But  trees  planted  and  untilled,  as  in  the 
States,  make  hut  little  growth .  If  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  matted  grass  and  weeds  for  a  few 
years,  they  are  bored  by  worms  and  the  bark 
peels  off  the  sides  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life,  with  the 
hard  soil  at  the  roots  and  the  moss  on  the 
trunks,  until  all  perish.  This  is  a  common 
sight  here,  and  leads  me  to  think  that  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  practiced  everywhere.  In¬ 
deed.  the  superior  flavor  and  size  of  California 
fruits  may  be  owing  to  clean  tillage  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  climate.  It  is  also  evident 
that  insect  pests  are  not  as  troublesome  in  an 
orchard  plowed  three  or  four  times  during 
the  season. 

The  summer  landscape  is  a  surprise  to 
strangers.  The  parched,  brown  pastures,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  green  trees  scattered,  gener¬ 
ally,  in  park-like  gronos.  are  striking  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  rainless  Summer.  The  wonderful 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  enables  the  eye  to 
range  over  long  distances  of  valleys  and  foot¬ 
hills  to  remote  mountains,  whose  tawnv 
flanks  are  covered  with  dead  grass  and 
patches  of  cbemisal.  Fires  carelessly  lit  by 
hunters  are  apt  to  break  out  now  in  the  hills, 
where  thev  sweep  with  destructive  rapidity, 
destroying  improvements  and  hiding  the  low 
country  in  a  canopy  of  smoke. 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Agaves,  large  cactuses,  oleanders,  pome¬ 
granates,  Lemon  Verbenas.erythrinas,  and  the 
beautiful  white  hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg, 
can  be  easily  wintered  over  in  any  moder¬ 
ately  dry.  frost-proof  cellar.  Bat  after  they 
are  placed  away, avoid  watering  them;  as  the 
object  is  to  beep  them  in  a  dormant  state,  the 
soil  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  but  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  shrivel  or  become  wil¬ 
ted.  The  leaves  of  all  deciduous  plants  should 
be  removed  before  the  plants  are  brought  in¬ 
side:  but  all  evergreens  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  foliage. 

Orions  beep  best  in  a  cool,  drv  place.  Tf 
they  get  frozen,  let  them  stay  so,  or  until  they 
thaw  of  their  own  accord:  but  avoid  hand¬ 
ling  them  when  frozen.  I  have  been  very 
successful  iu  beeping  them  by  spreading  out 
thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  dry,  cool  room.  I 
keep  mv  sets  in  the  same  way  by  mixing  a 
quantity  of  sawdust  with  them. 

Do  not  over-water  your  window  plants  at 
this  season.  Callus,  carnations,  justicias, 
ageratums.  heliotropes  and  all  other  fast- 
growing  plants  require  plenty,  and  it  will  not 
injure  them  if  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Suc¬ 
culents.  such  as  cacti,  echeverias.  agaves 
aloes,  etc.,  require  but  verv  little,  while  other 
evergreen  plants,  such  as  mvrtles.  azaleas, 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  should  only  be  kept 
moist. 

The  Indian  Rubber  plant — Ficus  elastiea _ 

is  an  excellent  window  plant,  aud  its  bright, 
glossy  green  leaves  are  benefited  h>-  *u  occa¬ 
sional  sponging  off.  The  Umbrella  Sedge — 
Cyperus  alternifolius  —  and  its  variegated 
form,  are  both  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
rooms,  and  so  are  Aspidistra  lurida.  and  A. 
lurida-variegata.  while  the  plant  commonly 
known  as  Wandering  Jew  —  Saxifraga  sar- 
mentoss — dues  well  when  suspended  in  anv 
situation  where  it  can  get  a  good  share  of 
light  One  of  the  prettiest,  house  plants  is  the 
well  knowu  single  Sweet  Alvssum.  and  a  plant 
or  two,  grown  tu  a  small-sized  pot.  aud  sus¬ 
pended]  in  a  light,  sunny  window  will,  with  a 
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to  do  so  is  actuated  by  more  reasons  than  one ; 
she  did  not  because  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so, 
she  intended  to  keep  her  acquaintance  at  a 
distance,  and  succeeded;  or,  she  might  not 
have  been  aware  whether  she  ought  to  or  not, 
so  being  in  doubt  she  laid  herself  open  to  beiug 
accused  of  hauteur;  or,  she  might  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  she  had  not.  The  gentleman  who 
shakes  hand  three,  four,  or  five  times  if  per¬ 
mitted,  does  so  because  he  is  either  flurried, 
fussy,  or  nervous— three  phases  of  undiscip¬ 
lined  feeling  which  should  be  controlled,  but 
which  are  often  exhibited  by  both  men  and 
women.  Over  familiarity  or  obsequiousness 
are  also  the  cause  of  so  much  undue  hand- 


from  the  hand  of  an  intimate  friend— not  a 
shake  of  the  hand  only,  but  a  holding  of  the 
hand  while  the  last  words  are  being  said? 
And  who  ever  forgets  the  long  firm  clasp  of 
the  hand,  which  takes  the  place  of  words, 
when  the  heart  is  too  full  to  give  them  utter¬ 
ance?  We  can  almost  feel  it,  for  years  after, 
as  memory  recalls  the  last  time  we  met. 


SKETCH  WRITING. 

It  is  often  remarked  by  editors  or  mana¬ 
gers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  the 
best  articles  often  come  in  the  crudest  forms. 
A  housewife  smarting  under  an  insult,  or  an 


little  care  and  attention,  flower  freely  all 
Winter  long.  _ 

The  Spotted  leaved  Calla — Richardia  alba 
maeulata— when  well  grown,  is  a  very  pretty 
plant,  suitable  for  cultivation  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  window  garden.  In  habit  and 
manner  of  growth  it  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  common  calla,  although  it  is 
narrower  and  not  so  long,  and,  besides,  it  is 
beautifully  spotted  with  silvery  white.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  smaller,  of  a  creamy 
white  color,  w  ith  a  purple  blush  in  the  center. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  Summer  only,  and 
should  be  kept  dry  in  ibe  Wiuter.  Letitremain 
in  the  pot  until  April,  or  until  it  shows  signs  of 
growth;  then  repot  in  a  rich,  moderately 
heavy  soil.  In  repotting,  drain  the  pot  well, 
and  during  the  plant’s  season  of  growth  wa¬ 
ter  freely.  After  flowering,  water  should  be 
gradually  witheld.  chas.  e.  PARNELL. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Bucher,  Gibbs  &  Co..  Canton,  Ohio.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  of  the  Gibbs  patent  imperial 
plow  sulky  and  sulky  plow.  This  sulky  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  any  plow,  either  right 
or  left  hand.  It  can  also  be  employed  when 
a  corn  cultivator  or  harrow  is  substituted  in 
place  of  the  plow,  thus  virtually  making 
several  tools  in  oue.  Send  for  the  circular, 
mentioning  the  Rural. 

Ebner  &  Kretz.  —  This  is  a  handsome 
illustrated  circular  of  guns,  both  single 
and  doubled  barrel,  pistols,  sporting  goods, 
cutlery,  etc.  In  this  are  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  guns  adapted  to  everybody's  use,  from  the 
cheap  yet  efficient  guD  sold  for  only  a  few 
dollars  to  those  of  the  finest  material  and 
finish,  of  Charles  Daly’s  best  make,  with  the 
Anson  it  Daly  action,  worth  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  As  most  farmers  need  a  good  gun,  we 
advise  our  friends  to  send  for  this  catalogue 
and  see  what  bargains  are  offered.  Send  to 
Ebner  &  Kretz.-ll  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Botanist  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
1SS4.  By  Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur,  the  Botanist. 

A  book  full  of  information  on  the  diseases 
that  cause  so  much  loss  to  the  fruit  grower. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


SHAKING  HANDS. 

The  real  etiquette  with  regard  to  shaking 
hands  is  a  question  that  many  are  inclined  to 
ask  when  they  have  found  sometbiog  to  object 
to  in  the  matter  of  band-shaking.  A  student 
of  human  nature  might  reply  that,  beside  the 
question  of  etiquette,  which  is  distinct  enough 
and  simple  enough  for  all  exigencies,  there  is 
the  still  weightier  oue  of  temperament  to  be 
taken  into  account,  which,  in  many,  drives 
etiquette  out  of  the  field,  if  by  etiquette  is  un¬ 
derstood  not  merely  stiff  propriety  of  action, 
but  politeness  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  doing  that  which  is  exactly  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Etiquette  rules  when  to  shake 
hands  and  wheD  not  to  do  so,  when  to  bow 
and  when  not  to  bow,  when  to  rise  from  a  seat 
and  when  to  remain  seated;  but  in  spite  of 
this  knowledge,  which  is  within  everybody’s 
reach,  there  is  great  offense  giveu  and  taken 
in  shaking  hands.  “How  very  odd  she  did 
not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me!'1  says  one 
or,  “He  actually  shook  hands  three  times,  and 
would  a  fourth  if  I  had  not  got  out  of  it.”  re¬ 
marks  another;  or,  “1  dislike  particularly' 
shaking  hands  with  him;  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  warmth  he  displays:  I  hardly  know 
him.”  “It  ia  next  to  impertioeut  to  be  so 
over  empress 6  when  shading  bands,”  says  a 
third.  “I  never  shake  Hands  with  her  if  I  can 
avoid  doing  so,”  says  a  fourth;  she  gives  one 
two  fingers;  it  is  so  supercilious;  I  suppose 
she  fancies  herself  too  fine  to  shake  hands 
with  ordinary  mortals.”  “Well,  anything  is 
better  than  the  limp,  uncomfortable  manner 
in  which  Mr.  BrowD  shakes  hands  wilh  one,’’ 
returns  another;  “be  is  a  great  friend  of  ours, 
an  old  friend,  but  when  I  extend  my  hsud  to 
him  he  takes  it  only  to  drop  it  instantly,  and  I 
have  quite  to  pick  it  up,  as  it  were.  I  wish  be 
had  a  more  pleasant  way  of  shaking  hands.” 
“Why  does  Mr.  V.  pump  his  friends’  arms  in 
that  extraordinary  way  wheu  he  shakes  hands 
with  them  ;  he  mav  mean  to  be  friendly,  but 
it  looks  verv  foolish,”  remarks  another  critic. 
“One  should  never  wear  rings  when  one  is 
obliged  to  shake  bands  with  Mr.  White,”  says 
someone  else;  “in  an  absent  sort  of  manner  he 
crushes  your  poor  fingers  together  till  you  cry 
out  with  actual  pain,  the  rings  making  weals 
in  your  flesh.  This  muscular  grasp  is  too 
hearty  to  be  pleasant.” 

Why  do  people  raise  these  comments  or  be¬ 
come  so  chronic  in  their  style  of  shaking  hands 
to  call  them  forth.  The  lady  who  gives 
offense  by  not  shaking  hands  vrhen  expected 


sbakiug.  The  geutlemen  who  shake  bands 
with  great  warmth  and  empressment  are  two 
distinct  individuals;  the  one  is  cordial  and 
large-hearted,  and  has  a  friendly  grasp  for 
everyone,  a  grasp  indicative  of  kindliness, 
geniality,  and  good  fellowship;  the  other 
wishes  to  ingratiate  hi  •  self  in  certain  quart¬ 
ers,  and  loses  no  opportunity- of  being  thus  de¬ 
monstrative  but  no  one  is  deceived  by  this 
spurious  imitation  of  the  real  thing.  The  lady 
who  gives  but  two  fingers  to  people  whom  she 
does  not  care  about,  is  always  a  person  who 
fancies  herself  and  feels  very  fine;  she  doubt¬ 
less  is,  but.  her  good  breeding  and  her  good 
feeling  are  both  in  question  when  she  takes 
this  method  of  show  the  superiority  of  herself 
and  her  position  over  that  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Brown  is  unfortunate;  bis  manner  of 
shaking  hands  is  aggravating — he  cannot  help 
it;  it  arises  from  nervousness;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  him  somehow,  atidhis  friends 
are  aware  of  it:  probably  his  whole  life  is  as 
limp  as  his  shake  of  the  hand.  Mr.  V,  is  a  rough, 
unpolished,  awkward  sort  of  man;  he  does 
everythingawkwardly;  he  pumps  the  arm.  be 
cause  he  does  not  know  how  to  shake  the  hand. 
Mr,  White  is  an  inconsiderate  man;  he  forgets 
that  ladies’  bauds  are  soft  and  tender,  and  that 
rings  hurt  very'  much,  and  that  he  is  notshak- 
ing  hands  with  a  comrade  just  returned  from 
India  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years.  There 
are  other  eccentricities  indulged  in  by  differ¬ 
ent  people  when  shaking  hands;  and  there 
are,  as  we  have  said,  people  who  shake  hands 
when  they  should  not,  and  people  who  do  not 
when  they  should.  This  brings  us  again  to 
the  etiquette  side  of  the  question  and  queries 
as  to  the  right  thing  to  do  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  her  when  I  was  introduced  to  her?”  in¬ 
quires  a  lady'  of  her  friend,  whom  she  regards 
as  a  fountain  of  knowledge;  “I  half  put  out 
my  band,  but  drew  it  back  again,  as  I  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  she  meant  to  shake  hands 
with  me.”  “It  entirely  depends  upon  who 
you  are  introduced  to."  returns  her  friend, 
who  is  well  up  in  the  manners  and  tone  of 
good  society,  “as  to  whether  you  shake  hands 
or  not”  Yon  would  not  ou  being  casually  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  person  altogether  a  stranger  to 
you, there  however  are  so  many  occasions  wheu 
it  is  both  proper  and  correct  to  do  so  on  first 
being  introduced,  that  the  rule  on  this  head  is 
a  very  elastic  one. 

“Ought  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  be  the  first 
to  extend  the  hand?”  is  a  further  inquiry. 
“The  lady  usually  takes  the  initiative,”  is  the 
answer,  as  she  does  with  regard  to  bowing; 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  spontuueous  movement 
made  by  both  at  the  same  moment,  as  the 
band  ought  not  to  be  extended  or  the  bow 
giveu  unless  expected  and  instantaneously  re¬ 
ciprocated.  But  having  once  shaken  Lauds 
with  a  person,  you  are  of  course  at  liberty  to 
repeat  the  civility  whenever  you  may  happen 
to  meet,  unless  a  decided  coolness  of  inauner 
warns  you  that  a  buw  would  be  more  accept¬ 
able.  Shaking  hands  on  taking  leave  is  a 
graceful  aud  pleasant  fashion  of  saying  good¬ 
bye.  Who  has  not  felt  the  kiudly  pressure 


injustice,  sits  down,  aud  with  a  pencil  or  an 
old  peu  and  using  bluing  for  ink,  writes  an 
eloquent  ple»  for  her  sex:  or  the  farmer  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  improves  bis  nooning  by  writing 
an  article  based  upon  bis  morning  experience, 
and  they  are  not  only  accepted  gladly  by  the 
agricultural  paper,  but  are  copied  widely  by 
its  exchanges. 

Readers  haven’t  the  time  to  go  over  long 
articles,  no  matter  how  beautiful  or  gramma¬ 
tical  the  language,  unless  they  are  full  of 
truth,  fairly'  running  over  with  new  facts. 
Those  articles  please  us  best  and  have  the 
highest  value  to  us,  perhaps  are  alone  of  value, 
which  a  man  or  a  woman  does  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  do,  but  which  comes  to  them 
from  their  everyday  level,  with  all  the  home¬ 
ly'  aud  real  facts  of  their  living.  This  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  the  best  books,  sketches  and 
poems  aud  makes  the  difference  between  those 
works  that  flavor  of  character  and  those  that 
are  the  result  mainly  of  learning  or  concious 
literary  effort.  The  farther  an  artist  or  an 
author  goes  away  from  home  for  a  theme  the 
easier  we  can  dispense  with  him.  Don’t  think 
that  you  must  go  away  for  a  subject — 
that  you  must  study  Petrach  or  Cicero 
in  order  to  find  oue  for  the  Rural. 
There  is  material  enough  for  a  whole  volume, 
an  enevclopedia  within  a  mile  of  your  home. 
The  real  want  of  this  age  of  literature  aud 
art  is  strong,  conscientious  personalities. 
Out  of  what  else  can  we  truly  write  but 
out  of  our  own  hearts?  Of  course,  if  you 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  actual 
world,  only  through  the  medium  of  books, 
you  will  find  your  own  vicinity  dull  and 
prozy,  unprolific  even  of  anything  worthy  of 
a  place  even  in  your  diary.  You  may  sigh 
for  the  advantages  and  culture  of  the  city,  but 
you  can  find  in  your  own  homes  subjects  for 
articles  which  would  be  appreciated  by 
thoughtful  readers.  J.  H.  G. 

GATHERING  GEAR. 

I  think  we  were  all  interested  in  the  ac¬ 
count  lately  given  by  your  correspondent 
with  regard  to  the  young  lady  who  earned 
such  a  fair  “setting  out”  by  her  own  industry 
and  good  management.  For  it  was  quite  as 
much  by  the  means  of  the  latter  as  by  the 
former  that  she  was  enabled  to  compass  it. 
Muny  a  girl  would  have  spent  her  two  dollars 
a  week  on  such  inconsiderable  trifles,  that  she 
would  not  have  had  comfortable  clothing  os 
she  went  along.  One  girl  whom  I  employed, 
spent  almost  as  much  on  confectionery  every 
week,  and  managed  as  she  could  for  clothing, 
begging  of  all  her  friends,  or  doing  without 
when  she  could  run  in  debt  no  longer.  She 
was  not  a  help  that  was  desired  for  a  very 
long  term. 

Thriftiness  is  going  so  much  out  of  fashion 
among  our  young  people,  that  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  Is  especially  pleasing  and  Instruc¬ 
tive.  Time  was  when  our  Yankee  girls  began 
early  to  make  their  little  hoards  towards  the 
distant  housekeeping  day,  ami  it  was  with 
pride  aud  pleasure  they  looked  over  their 
riches  aud  compared  notes.  “I  am  glad  these 
days  have  gone  by,’’  says  one,  “and  that  our 


girl’s  heads  are  not  filled  with  matrimonial 
preparations  before  they  are  in  tbeir  taeus.” 

If  one  could  only  be  sure  they  were  filled 
with  something  better  and  more  sensible  than 
this  “accumulating  of  property,”  it  would  be 
a  cause  for  rejoicing.  But  the  children’s  par¬ 
ties,  aud  youthful  “flirtations,”  and  habits  of 
extravagance  so  general,  seem  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute,  and  little  better  calculated  to  produce  a 
happy  and  prosperous  future. 

It  is  a  gooil  sign  for  any  young  person  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  laying  by,  in  a  useful,  non- 
perishable  shape,  little  articles  of  property. 
Whether  she  marries,  or  not,  they  will  be  al¬ 
ways  useful.  Many  a  s’ugle  woman  furnishes 
her  own  apartment  according  to  her  own 
taste,  even  where  she  boards,  aud  still  others 
keep  house  in  a  quiet  way  in  a  few  apartments. 
Though  it  is  a  solitary  way,  it  is  liked  best  by 
some,  and  admits  of  economies  impossible  un¬ 
der  any  other  circumstances.  Every  woman 
making  her  own  living  should  seek  to  lay  by 
something,  either  in  money  or  useful  property, 
which  will  always  work  to  her  advantage 
whether  married  or  single.  olive. 


PICNICS.* 

EMMA  C.  STOUT. 

Is  it  too  late  to  get  in  a  word  on  this  subject? 
I  hope  not,  for  though  July  and  August  are 
the  picnic  months  in  the  calendar,  there  are 
many  days  in  September  and  some  in  October 
that  are  the  ideal  ones  for  woodland  excur¬ 
sions.  Let  me  urge  farmers’  wives  to  have  a 
few  family  or  social  picnics  to  look  back  upon 
when  November’s  dreary  curtain  falls. 

I  know  a  lady  who  has  an  out  door  dinner 
every  pleasant  Sabbath  duriDg  the  Summer 
aud  Autumn.  She  lives  five  miles  from 
church,  and  as  the  family  attends  regularly 
she  lessens  the  burden  of  a  Sunday  dinner  by 
preparing  it  on  Saturday.  There  are  five 
little  folks  with  only  the  eldest  girl  old  enough 
for  waiting  girl.  She  is  very  deftly  trained 
in  the  art  of  packing  buttered  sandwiches, 
cake,  fruits,  the  tin  pall  of  lemons  and  sugar 
ready  for  the  water  to  be  added,  and,  lastly 
she  tucks  in  a  clean  giugbaru  apron  and  the 
table-cloth  and  their  Sunday  dinner  is  off 
their  minds.  By  the  time  services  are  over 
the  little  cues  are  hungry,  and  the  first  lovely 
glen  or  shady  knoll  calls  a  halt.  The  horses 
are  given  their  corn  and  then  the  pleasure  of 
a  woodland  dinner  is  enjoyed  after  which 
books  are  read  and  the  little  folks  practice 
their  new  Sabbath  school  songs.  This  lady 
says  she  never  hus  such  perfect  Sabbath  rests 
as  these  out  door  oues.  They  are  all  better 
prepared  for  the  week’s  toil  than  if  they  went 
through  the  program  of  hot  dinners  aud 
unnecessary  dish  washing.  One  blessed  thing 


Pi.scrllanfou.tf  ^rtmlbing, 


The  combination 
of  the  Oils  and  Al¬ 
kali  (Soda)  must 
be  complete  to 
form  a  perfect  or 
true  soap,  such  as 
will  not  burn  the 
fibre,  or  redden 
and  irritate  the 
skin.  The  Ivory 
Soap  is  9 pffy  % 
pure, which  insures 
its  being  perfectly 
harmless,  and  will 
leave  the  skin 
clear,  white  and 
velvety. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  /f  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
mention  his  paper. 
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about  picnics  is  they  teach  us  to  enjoy  eating 
and  living  more  simply. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE. 


HANDY  MIRROR. 


We  all  desire  to  be  good-looking.  Nothing 
adds  more  to  one’s  appearance  thau  a  nicely 
combed  and  smoothly  brushed  bead  of  hair. 
To  arrange  our  hair  well  we  must  be  able  to 
•‘see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,”  and  this  neces¬ 
sitates  a  mirror  or  looking-glass  for  all.  All 
know  how  difficult  it  is  in  a  living  room,  or 
the  kitchen  in  the  ordinary  farm  house,  to 
have  the  mirror  so  arranged  that  the  tall, 
stalwart  father  and  the  smaller  childern  can 
each  get  a  good  view  of  themselves.  To  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  our  good  frieud  Mr.  H.  C. 
Gardner,  of  Johnson’s,  N.  Y.,  some  time  ago 
gave  us  an  idea  of  an  invention  cf  his,  which 
nicely  overcomes  this  trouble,  and  which  we 
have  bad  engraved  and  present  in  Fig  301. 

In  this  case  we  have  shown  a  false  casing 
put  inside  the  window  casing,  having  an  or¬ 
dinary  window  pulley  let  iuto  the  top.  over 
which  passes  a  cord  to  one  end  of  which  the 
glass  is  attached,  and  to  the  other  a  weight 
just  sufficient  to  balance  the  mirror.  Wbeu‘‘Pa” 
wishes  to  straighten  bis  tangled  locks,  he  mere¬ 
ly  lifts  the  glass  to  its  proper  position,  where  it 


Fig.  389. 


I  fear  we  “suckers”  are  a  much  benighted 
people  and  need  some  all-wise  A.  C.  C's. 
down  here  to  enlighten  us. 

As  to  the  price  of  dry  goods,  I  know  where¬ 
of  I  speak  and  am  not  given  to  makiDg  state¬ 
ments  I  cannot  substantiate,  and  I  know  that 
we  can  take  the  catalogues  of  Eastern  dealers 
and  do  our  shopping  by  mail,  buying  ready¬ 
made  articles  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the 
raw  material  here,  and  the  goods  are  of  as 
fine  quality.  But  that  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  our  Western  dealers,  though  I  some¬ 
times  think  ’twould  work  a  reform  if  farmers 
would  club  together  and  order  their  supplies 
elsewhere  and  ship  their  products  elsewhere 
also.  And  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
“country  store-keeper”  for  our  supplies,  as  we 
are  midway  between  wo  county  seats  and 
have  access  to  a  county  metropolis. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the 
last  issue  of  the  ever-welcome  Rural,  and  I 
see  au  unknown  friend  in  Nebraska  has  tried 
to  do  me  and  the  Western  market  question 
justice.  Many  thanks,  “A.  K.  Frost."  I  had 
wondered  that  some  of  the  sisterhood  bad 
not  spoken  in  my  defence  before,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  all  been,  like  myself,  so  busy 
that  there  was  barely  time  to  read  without  a 
moment  to  write,  save  to  the  “old  folks  at 
home,”  whom  we  should  never  neglect.  I 
think  Emma  C.  Stout’s  article  in  this  issue 
very  excellent.  I  can  understand  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  it  is  with  the  many  farmers’ 
wives,  each  of  whom  is  wife,  mother,  house¬ 
keeper,  seamstress,  cook,  dairy-maid,  laund¬ 
ress  and  gardener  all  in  oue,  besides  attending 
to  the  poultry  entirely.  Yet  I  try  hard  to  be 
of  the  cheerful  class  rather  than  the  grum¬ 
blers,  and  generally  succeed  pretty  well  save 
tor  an  occasional  fit  of  the  blues. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  in  every 
Rural  that  ’twould  be  impossible  to  thank 
all  the  donors.  1  enjoy  Mrs.  Fisher's  house¬ 
keeping  reports  so  much.  I  have  missed  .Mrs. 
A.  L.  Jack's  “Kitchen  Talks”  lately,  and  am 
glad  to  welcome  them  back.  I  was  so  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Jack. 

I  believe  it  was  “Cora”  asked  for  directions 
for  making  ottomans  of  old  tin  cans.  I  take 
seven  cans  of  the  same  size,  cover  them  with 
any  old  material  aud  sew  them  firmly  to¬ 
gether,  placing  oue  in  the  center  and  the 
other  six  around  it;  cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
to  fit  both  top  and  bottom,  then  place  some 
padding  on  the  top  and  cover  with  auything 
you  see  fit,  cretouue,  crazy-work,  embroidered 
woolen,  or  anything  you  wish.  Take  a 
straight  piece  of  corresponding  material  long 
enough  to  cover  the  sides  aud  the  same  width 
as  the  bight  of  the  cans;  sew  this  firmlv  to 
the  top  in  a  seam,  turn  and  put  on  the  cans 
and  sew  firmly  at  bottom,  then  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  oil  cloth,  so  it  will  slide  easily  on  the 
carpet.  You  can  fiuish  off  the  edge  with  auy¬ 
thing  you  have  oil  haud :  a  tasty  stitching  of 
wool  makes  a  very  neat,  durable  finish. 

Litchfield,  111.  justice. 


OUR  TEETH.— WHY  THEY  DECAY. 


remains  stationary  while  he  uses  it.  If  next  lit* 
tie  George,  only  able  to  put  his  head  above 
the  wiudow  sill,  wishes  to  comb  his  frowzy 
head,  he  either  lifts  the  weight  or  pulls  down 
on  the  glass  and  it  comes  to  his  level,  thus 
fitting  all,  and  all  fitting  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  place  where 
the  mirror  is  desired.  If  for  the  side  of  the 
room,  use  two  pulleys  placed  ou  the  side  will 
horizontally,  aud  far  enough  apart  so  that 
the  weight  will  fall  clear  of  the  frame  of  the 
mirror.  It  will  cost  but  little  to  secure  thii 
convenience,  and  when  once  used  no  oue  will 
regret  the  few  ceuts  of  outlay. 


JUSTICE  OR  INJUSTICE. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  the  Domestic  Ecouomy 
an  apology  for  my  contiuual  sileuce,  when  It 
seems  I  should  have  spoken  long  since,  not 
only  to  reply  to  A.  C.  C.’s  unjust  criticism; 
but  also  to  Ihauk  “B.”  for  her  directions  for 
dyeing  cotton  rags,  although  they  came  too 
late  for  me  to  nest,  as  l  had  packed  my  rags 
away  to  await  a  leas  busy  season.  I  will  try 
them  this  Fall  and  report. 

To  “Anon”  aud  “Mrs.  Wheelock,”  I  would 
say  I  am  grateful  for  their  kind  remarks,  as 
they  prove  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  North¬ 
west  are  not  so  spitefully  cross-grained  as  A . 
C.  O-'s  tirade  of  Juno  fitb  would  lead  us  to 
infer. 

And  so  the  latter  does  “not  care  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  term  ‘West!’”  If  she  had  taken 
time  to  consider,  she  might  have  remembered 
that  she  was  included  in  the  term  Northwest 
rather  thauWcst.nnd  thusshe  might  havesaved 
herself  the  trouble  of  ‘‘kicking  before  she  was 
spurred."  And  so  because  we  get  poor  prices 
for  butter,  we  must  make  a  poor  article! 
I  suppose,  according  to  the  same  rule,  our 
hens  must  lay  poor  eggs,  as  their  eggs  have 
uot  been  over  eight  ceuts  a  dozen  here  for  the 
past  four  months. 


The  Loudou  Farm  aud  Home  says  for  wrant 
of  cleanliness.  A  clean  tooth  never  decays. 
The  mouth  is  a  warm  place — 98  degrees.  Par¬ 
ticles  of  meat  between  the  teeth  soon  decom¬ 
pose.  Gums  and  teeth  must  suffer.  Perfect 
cleanliness  will  preserse  the  teeth  to  old  age. 
How  shall  it  be  secured?  Use  a  quill  pick, 
and  rinse  the  mouth  after  eating.  Brush  and 
Castile  soap  every  morning;  the  brush  with 
simple  water  on  going  to  bed.  Bestow  this 
trifling  care  upon  your  precious  teeth,  and  you 
will  keep  them  and  ruin  the  dentists.  Neglect 
it,  and  you  will  be  sorry  all  your  lives.  Child¬ 
ren  forget.  Watch  them.  The  first  teeth 
determine-  the  character  of  the  second  set. 
Give  them  equal  care.  Sugar,  acid,  saleratu®, 
and  hot  things  are  nothing  when  compared 
with  food  decomposing  between  the  teeth. 
Mereurializatiou  may  loosen  the  teeth,  loug 
use  may  wear  them  out,  but  keep  them  clean 
aud  they  will  ne^jr  decay.  There  are  no 
people  in  the  world  who  have  more  need  to 
heed  this  good  advice  than  Americans. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  harvest  has  come.  If  we  do  not  “thrust 
in  the  sharpened  sickle”  it  is  because  the 
reaper  and  mower  does  the  work  more  quickly, 
aud  the  farmers  are  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  and  dread  a  rain  storm  till  the  grain  is 
all  secured.  In  the  kitchen  the  work  goes  on ; 
preserves  and  pickles  must  be  atteuded  to,  aud 
cauning  is  in  progress.  There  are  an  interest 
aud  excitement  in  this  work,  even  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Cook  yields  to  its  influence,  for  the  ghost 
of  a  Summer  past  will  rise  before  ns  when  we 
taste  the  fruits  we  have  carefully  stored  away, 
as  the  chill  blasts  of  December  blow,  aud  we 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  labor,  like  the  bees.  I 
have  been  very  tired,  and  both  the  kitchen 
aud  gardeu  have  missed  me  all  the  loug  sum¬ 
mer  days;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  “heal¬ 


ing”  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  have 
endeavored  to  seek  and  find  it.  There  is  a 
peace  and  rest  to  be  found  in  a  gardeo,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  alive  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  I  felt  a  sympathy  with  the  poem 
in  a  late  W Oman’s  -Journal  which  says: 

“When  the  world  seems  crowded  aud  mean 
I  go  to  ray  garden  uud  ponder, 

And  when  too  tired  to  reap  or  glean, 

By  its  llvlug  springs  I  wander: 

Then  l  know  enwrapt  In  sunset  fire 
Comes  the  Lord  In  the  cool  hush  walking. 
Lifting  my  soul  above  the  mire 
By  fils  rare  and  soleniD  talking.’* 

And  so  soothing  and  comforting  is  nature  al¬ 
ways  “to  such  as  trust  her  faithfulness.” 

In  the  kitchen  the  heat  is  still  intense,  and 
it  requires  some  management  to  regulate  the 
fires,  to  see  that  nothing  is  spoiled  and  that 
everything  is  used  to  best  advantage.  The 


baking  of  bread  is  a  special  tribulation  in  hot 
weather,  so  fearful  is  one  of  its  becoming  sour 
before  reaching  the  oven.  Two  loaves  so  be¬ 
lated  filled  the  Amateur  Cook  with  dismay 
last  week,  until  she  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  making  them  up  into  pan-cakes 
for  the  breakfast.  The  bread  was  crumbled 
fine  and  then  boiling  water  was  poured  over 
it.  It  was  well  soaked,  then  drained  and  the 
crumbs  beat  lightly  with  a  fork,  buttermilk, 
eggs  and  a  little  flour  bemg  added,  to  the  first, 
of  which  was  added  a  little  soda  dissolved  in 
water.  When  baked  on  a  griddle  the  cakes 
were  very  palatable  and  a  nice  change.  “It 
is  uot  the  cooking,”  said  a  novice  in  house¬ 
keeping  to  me  lately,  "it  is  the  managing 
that  bothers  me,”  and  this  is  the  truth  with 
many  who  have  to  attend  to  their  own  house¬ 
hold  affairs. 


gUi.s’cenaneau.s 


IT  IS 

Safe  to  Take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  st., 
Broooklvn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  and  says :  “I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
has  effected  in  my  case.  1  feel  that  I  have 
entered  a  new  life.’’  Mrs.  E.  R.  Henry, 
4th  st..  Lowell,  3Iass„  writes:  “For  years 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rhcmn  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


IT  IS 

Sure  to  Cure 

any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existing  in  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  StaiT,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes: 
“Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best,  blood  med¬ 
icine  of  the  clay.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
i  S.  Pettinger,  3T.  D.,  Glen  Gardner,  N\  .1., 
writes:  “Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel- 
j  lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  eases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
3Irs.  H.  31.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  3Iilton, 
3Iass.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal. '  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co..  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 


absolutely  the  best  feed  for 

Cattle,  Horses,  Calves,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


This  Monl  l«  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed 
Linseed  helm?  Us  other  name. 

The  reason  why  Linseed  Heal  is  tbe  most  nutrit 
lous  of  all  foods  is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nlirogeuous  substance: 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  such  as  Linseed 
SIuAt.,  may  he  briefly  summed  up  as  f<  'Hows: 

1.  Fed  with  straw  or  or  her  course  fodder  tnoy  ac¬ 
quire  a  value  a*  food  not  atudnalde  in  any  other  way. 

They  add  u  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  tlesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

i.  They  promote  a  healthy  activity  in  all  the  or  ? a  ns. 

x  They  increase  'he  fertility  or  the  soil  by  enrich¬ 
ing  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

s.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  to  a 
healthy  condition  Linseed  Men!  has  boon  frequently 
used  in  Hog  Cholera,  and  has  never  failed  to  prevent 
Us  spread. 

it  is  almost  needless  to  say.  that  in  order  to  derive 
much  benefit  from  (he  use  of  Linseed  Meal  it  oitl-l  be 
red  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  all  au  animal 
consumes  may  safely  and  pro  111  ably  he  Linskicd 
Meal. 

» tr-piease  send  In  a  sample  order  or  for  circular 
and  prices.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled  by  anj  one 
of  the  following  parries: 


Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Toledo  l-luoeed  Oil  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Detroit  l.lnoeed  Oil  Co..  Detroit.  Michigan, 
I.  1*.  Kvitnn  Jk  Co.,  I  luliuiiii  pol  i  ■»,  Ind. 
?*i  Paul  l  in-eed  Oi I  t  o  ,  Si.  Paul,  VI  mu. 
Cineintintl  I. Inseed  Oil  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Central  l,itit»eed  Oil  Co..  Lenveuvvoi  th,  Kan. 
aocxciks  as  follows: 

T.  E.  F.  RASDOl.ru  a-  c'O..  19*  West  .St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

J  E  SOPER  ct  CO..  No.  i  and  3  India  St..  Boston, 

J.  CUS1IISO  <*  CO..  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

JOHN  KISS.  Norristown.  Penn. 


600  ACRES.  .  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES#PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  targe  and  fine  stock  of 
every  des.-i  q.Iion  of  Fl  int  and  Ornamental Trresjthrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Hedge  Plants.  Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings  .mil  Purest  Tree  Seedling-  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Full  ISAj,  madid  five  on  application  Address 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY, 

Establisukd  1852.  BLOOMINCTON,  ILL 


UPLAND  FALLS, 

Lirclitield,  Conn.,  nud 

BANTAM  FALLS,  c,.„. 

THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEINS  for  SHE. 

Animals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  from  fine  milk¬ 
ing  dams,  at  moderate  nrlces.  Netberlatni,  Aggie, 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle  families  represented. 

Address  N*  C.  BAUXKV, 

,  llaurnm  Fulls,  Conn. 


HEADOU  VRTERS  for  the  H  E  \  D  E  It  S  0  N 
ST  It  V  \>  BERRY  Plant,  by  the  originator. 
GEORGE  SE  YMOl  R,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Virginia  Karma.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular.  4.  <»•  H1.IHS,  Until  ralta.  v* 


A  DEALER’S  COMPLAINT. 

“Your  knives  give  general  satisfaction,  but  the 
don't  seem  to  wear  out  soon  enough.”— C.  L,  Bowk  it 
Ray,  Mo.,  to  M  ah  hr  &  Okosh. 

t>0,000  of  our  Colorado  Stock’  Knife.  K  blade, 
non-  in  use  Frier,  postpaid,  $1;  three  for 
8-  50.  4S-paye  list  free, 

MAHER  &  CROSH, 

75.S,Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  LINESELECTED  BYTHE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 


CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June-,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  Ibe  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  Jt  CITY  OFMEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  Slates  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  lo  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  ail  points  in  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  i~-  v.P.  &  Gsn.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE.  Asst.  Gen.  Mqr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Act.,  Chicago. 


LIQUID  GLUE 


Is  uicd  bv  thousands  of  firsbclasa  Msjnjurfhctnners 
J" sn  ttwir  hast  work.  Revived 
^OLL>  MEDAL. London.*®.  Ptvnounced  u-.q». y* 
v 1  ;  Si  tu!  »•:«  rd  ot  dealer  who  does  not  keep 

U,wuh Jivt  de»u‘i»*»d  fo*  SAMPLE  CAN  r  n  r  r 

Russia  ('meat  Co. ,  G  loacester.  Mass,  '  "Lt 


- TO, 

OVER 

.1600 
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Urns  of  t\)e  Week, 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  22,  1885. 

Gen.  Devins,  Attorney-General  under 
Hayes,  is  showing  signs  of  insanity.  He  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  has  to  write  a 
life  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  he  has  been  preparing 
copy  for  the  publishers.  He  wrote  parts  of 
his  civil  life  iu  black  ink,  and  then  when  he 
wrote  of  bis  military  career,  he  used  red  ink 
entirely.  He  declares  that  the  book  is  to 

bring  $5,000  a  copy  when  finished . 

....Seventeen  years  ago,  the  death  penalty 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  abolished 
by  Minnesota,  and  life  imprisonment  was 
substituted;  but  the  gallows  has  just  been  re¬ 
erected.  Michigan  tried  the  same  experi¬ 
ment,  and  not  long  since,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  re-enacting 
the  hanging  policy,  although  it  failed  of 
adoption  in  the  Senate.  Maine  did  no  hang¬ 
ing  for  six  years,  and  then  went  back  to  cap 
ital  punishment  . .  ....  As  a  sequel  to  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  absorbtion  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad, 
comes  the  report  that  he  has  secured  control 
of  the  $2.200, 000  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Road,  and 
that  the  road  is  to  be  merged  with  the  West 
Shore— that  is,  with  the  New  York  Central 
system.  The  acquisition  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  gives  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  the  power  to  out-vote  $58,113,- 
982.84  of  common  stock,  and  to  elect  eight 

of  th  e  thirteen  directors . . . 

....  Gold  discoveries  in  Eastern  Oregon  are 
attracting  miners  from  all  sections  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Developments  thus  far 
indicate  permanent  veins  and  rich  ore.  The 
mines  were  discovered  two  weeks  ago.  and 
were  sold  hi  Omaha  parties  for  $70,000,  and 
ore  enough  has  been  taken  out  since  to  pay 
for  them.  The  roads  are  being  extended 
to  the  mines  from  Baker  City,  and  stages 
will  be  put  on.  Samples  brought  to  Portland 
show  from  $40  to  $200  per  ton . Com¬ 

missioner  Upshaw,  of  tbe  Indian  Bureau,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  325,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  110,000  pounds  of  flour  to 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  to  Thomas 
C.  Powell,  of  Chicago,  the  former  at  $3  47, 
and  the  latter  at  $2,70  per  hundred  pounds. . . 

. . .  .Warrants  have  already  been  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  payment  of  un¬ 
disputed  claims  against  the  World's  Exposition 
at  New  Orleans,  amountiugto  $188,020.  There 
remain  only  about  $61,980  to  be  paid  on 
account  of  claims  the  justice  of  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  managers  of  the  Exposition. 
The  remainder  of  the  Congressional  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $335,000  amounting  to  $85,000,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  payment  of  such  of  the 
disputed  claims  as  may  be  found  just  and 
equitable.  Tbe  new  managers  of  the  show  for 
next  Winter  are  “pushing  things,”  and  express 

high  hopes  of  a  very  successful  season . 

....At  Birmingham,  Ala  ,  tbe  center  of  the 
heavy  iron  and  coal  business  of  that  State, 
there  is  a  stubborn  strike  iu  the  coal  mines 
against  the  admission  of  Italian  miners.  The 
miners  all  through  that  region  say  they  will 
quit  work  the  moment  foreign  labor  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  will  permit  none  but  themselves 
to  work  the  mines.  The  companies  are  equally 

determined  . Last  Tbusday  Gov.  Hoadly 

of  Ohio,  was  renominated  for  the  Governor¬ 
ship  by  the  Democratic  Convention.  There 
is  likely  to  be  considerable  political  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Buckeye  State  this  Fall,  and  tbe 
wool-growers,  who  have  heretofore  been 
badly  used  by  both  parties,  are  likely  to  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the  elec¬ 
tions . Enthusiastic  meetings  are  beiDg 

held  by  tbe  French  Canadians  at  Montreal 
and  other  chief  points  in  Lower  Canada  in 
behalf  of  Louis  Riel.  It  is  stoutly  maintained 
that  there  was  o  conspiracy  to  secure  his  con¬ 
viction  and  execution.  Resolutions  are  gen¬ 
erally  i>assed  condemning  the  unconstitutional 
nature  of  his  trial,  and  subscriptions  are 
usually  taken  up  on  behalf  of  the  “Riel 
Fund”  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council.  The  inhabitants  of  On¬ 
tario,  and  especially  those  of  Manitoba,  the 
French  and  half-bree  h  excepted,  are  strongly 
urging  the  execution  of  tbe  “rebel,”  and  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness  is  being  developed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  Frenchmen  and 
Frenob-Canadiaus  in  this  country  are  also 
agitating  about  the  fate  of  Riel,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Dominion  Government“dare” 
execute  him  is  of  great  interest  across  tbe  bor¬ 
der  and  in  many  places  in  this  country  also.. .  • . 
At  Gorham,  Governor  Kobie  has  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  Maine,  comprising  about  300 

acres . Sir  Francis  Hicks,  the  Canadian 

statesman,  died  suddenly  of  small  pox  last 
Tuesday.  He  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1807;  settled  iu  Canada  in  1842;  was  Inspector- 
General  for  12  years.  Became  Governor  of 
Barbadoes  and  afterward  of  Guiana.  He  re¬ 


turned  to  Canada,  however,  in  1869,  resigning 
an  office  yielding  $20,000  to  accept  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Finance  with  a  salary  of  $5,000,  under 
Sir  J ohn  A.  Macdonald.  He  retained  office 
until  1873.  His  last  conspicuous  appearance 
before  tfce  world  was  as  president  of  the 
broken  Consolidated  Bank  of  Montreal, 
when  he  was  couvicted  of  felonious  decep¬ 
tion  of  tbe  shareholders.  Sentence,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  imposed . . . 

. The  best  jumping  record  was  exceeded 

last  Monday  at  St.  Catherines,  Canada,  by 
D.  M.  Sullivan,  of  East  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
who  in  a  hop-step-and  jump  covered  31  feet, 
7}^  inches,  beating  the  best  American  record 
two  feet,  five  inches.  In  three  standing 
jumps,  without  weights,  he  covered  33  feet, 
iDcbes,  beating  the  best  American  record 
by  one  inch.  In  three  standing  jumps,  with 
weights,  he  covered  39  feet  three  inches,  beat¬ 
ing  the  best  record  by  two  inches  . Geu. 

Black,  Chief  of  tbe  Pension  Bureau,  has  dis¬ 
covered  “gross  irregularities”  in  tbe  pension 
offices  at  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
large  cities.  At  Chicago  650  caBes  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  pensions  have  been  ascertained  showing 
collusion  or  gross  carelessness.  The  names 
are  of  genuine  pensioners,  but  of  persons 
now  dead  or  who  have  disappeared  for  years, 
or,  in  the  case  of  widows,  have  married  again. 
The  Chicago  pension  agent  is  Miss  Ada  Sweet. 
.......  Small  pox  continues  to  rage  virulent¬ 
ly  at  Montreal,  and  the  Governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan  is  urging  the  General  Government  to 
take  immediate  measures  to  prevent  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  United  States.  At  Montreal 
there  are  300  known  cases,  and  it  is  believed 
from  300  to  400  more  cases  are  not  reported. 
Our  Government  has  asked  the  Canadian 
authorities  “for  more  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  tbe  character  and  extent  of  small¬ 
pox  at  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  Canadian 

cities  near  the  United  States  border” . 

....  Senator  Edmunds  has  returned  from  Eng¬ 
land .  There  appears  to  be  a  general 

desire  that  Ex  Senator  Conkliug  should  be 
the  principal  orator  in  eulogizing  Grant 
before  CoDgress  next  session.  He  is  now  at 
the  Baths  at  Carlsbad,  Germany.  Requests 
have  already  been  sent  to  him  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  ou  Grant  at  several  prospective  meet¬ 
ings  in  honor  of  the  dead  hero . The 

Grant  family  are  at  Mt.  McGregor  where 
they  will  remain  until  about  tbe  middle  of  next 

month. . One  million  dollars  is  the  sum 

fixed  upon  by  the  Committee  of  600  promi¬ 
nent  men  appointed  to  raise  fUDds  for  the 
erection  of  a  national  Grant  Memorial  over 
tbe  body  in  this  city.  The  entire  country  is 
expected  to  contribute,  although  the  bulk  of 
the  amount  must,  most  likely,  be  raised  here. 
The  amount  hitherto  collected  is  less  than 
$52,000.  Contributions  for  local  monuments 
are  being  raised  in  several  other  cities,  not¬ 
ably  in  Chicago,  where  more  has  been  col¬ 
lected  than  in  New  York  . There  are 

over  700  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  tribuual 
only  sits  about  150  days  in  the  year,  hearing 
on  an  average  two  or  three  cases  a  day,  while 
new  cases  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  five  to 

a  dozen  a  day . Of  the  517  students  at 

the  University  of  California,  319  intend  to 
practice  law . The  whole  number  of  per¬ 

sons  employed  in  tbe  brewing  of  beer  in  the 
United  States  is  500,000,  and  tbe  total  capital 

invested  in  the  business  is  $250,000,000 . 

William  Sprague,  sou  of  the  ex  Senator  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  married  the  sister  of  bis 
father’s  wife,  so  that  he  is  brother-in-law  to 
his  father,  and  being  the  husnand  of  his  aunt, 
may  be  regarded  as  bis  own  uncle,  and  will 
be  a  great  uncle  to  his  children . Ac¬ 

cording  to  statistics  collected  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  out  of  3,377  murders  committed  last  year 
in  the  United  States,  the  perpetrators  were 
punished  with  death  in  only  313  cases,  and 
210  of  these  perished  by  lynch  law.  Only  one 
murderer  in  38,  therefore,  is  hung  accordiug 
to  law  in  this  great  country,  and  one  in  about 
15  by  irregular  methods.  Ten  out  of  11  es¬ 
cape  tbe  gallows  altogether . 

....Last  Monday  morning  the  forward  part 
of  tbe  ferryboat  S  M.  Felton,  plying  between 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington, Del.,  was  blown 
up,  shortly  after  leaving  her  dock  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  200  persons  on  board,  16  of  whom 
were  seriously  and  many  more  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  It  was  a  wonder  that  numbers  were 
not  killed.  Some  miscreant  had  purposely 

placed  dynamite  against  the  boiler . 

....Pound maker,  Chief  of  the  Indians  who 
fought  Col.  Otter’s  flying  column  at  Cut- 
Knife  Creek,  during  the  late  Canadian  trouble, 
and  afterwards  attacked  and  captured  a  sup¬ 
ply  train  of  thirty-one  wagons  in  the  Eagle 
Hills,  was  convicted  last  Tuesday  at  Regina, 
Manitoba,  of  making  war  against  the  Queen, 
and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  He  demanded  immediate  death  in  pref¬ 
erence . In 

1840  the  total  quantity  of  opium  consumed  in 
tbe  United  States  was  about  20,000  pounds.  In 
1880 jit  had  increased  to  533,450  pounds.  x  In 


1868  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  from  80,- 
000  to  100.000  victims  of  the  opium  habit  in 
this  country;  now  they  number  over  500,000. 
....The  Prohibition  party  of  Massachusetts 
will  put  a  complete  State  ticket  in  the  field 
to  be  supported  at  the  polls  at  the  coming 
election,  and  will  hold  their  State  convention 
at  Worcester.  September  10.  Ex  Gov.  St. 
John  will  be  present  and  address  the  conven¬ 
tion  . An  order  similar  to  that  re¬ 

cently  issued  by  Secretary  Endicott  will 
shortly  be  sent  out  from  the  Navy  Department, 
The  navy  regulations  require  that  officers 
shall  serve  three  years  on  shore,  returning  at 
the  end  of  tbe  latter  period  to  sea  duty.  Com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  by  some  officers  that 
they  did  not  receive  their  full  time  ou  shore. 

_ Claus  Spreckles,  the  Pacific  coast  sugar 

king,  whose  son  was  acquitted  outhe  trial  for 
shooting  Do  Young,  is  doing  the  proper  thing 
by  Judge  Toohy  who  presided.  The  judge  is 
visiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  tbe 
Spreckles  sugar  plantations  are,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  being  done  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
bisbonor.  King  Kalakaua  even  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  gi  ve  Toohy  a  break  fast . . 

....  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  has  ordered  all  members  of  the  Order 
not  to  handle  Wabash  rolling  stock.  This 
order,  if  fully  obeyed,  will  throw  thousands  of 
railroad  hands  out  of  work  all  over  tbe  West, 
but  especially  on  the  Gould  system  of  roads, 
covering  nearly  the  entire  Southwest,  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  local  branches  of  the 
Order  have  resolved  to  support  the  Committee, 
but  the  full  effects  of  the  strike  will  not  be 
seen  for  several  days  yet.  The  impeachment 
of  the  United  States  judges  who  have  charge 
of  the  Wabash  receivership  is  threatened ;  but 
the  threat  is  likely  to  reflect  on  the  judgment 

of  the  Committee  . 

. The  census  gives  Minneapolis  129.200 

population  and  St.  Paul  111.397,  bring  an  un¬ 
precedented  gain,  in  five  years,  of  175  percent. 

. The  strikers  on  the  Saginaw  River  in 

Michigan  have  resumed  work  on  their  old 
terms,  and  have  lost  $300  000  of  wages  during 
their  six  weeks’  idleness  The  lumber  mills 

are  running  11  hours  a  day,  as  before  . 

The  strike  of  iron  workers  in  Cleveland,  O., 
still  continues  with  fierce  obstinacy  on  both 
sides......  Capt.  Davis,  of  the  4th  cavalry 

reports  that  Lieut.  Day  struck  Goronimo’s 
camp  northeast  of  Nakovie  the  7th.  aDd  killed 
three  bucks,  a  squaw  and  Geronimo’s  son 
aged  13  years.  He  captured  15  women  and 
children,  among  them  three  of  Geronimo’s 
wives  and  five  of  his  children.  Gerouimo 
was  wouuded.  Besides  the  chief  himself  only 
two  bucks  aud  one  squaw  escaped.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  camp  was  captured.  On  July 
29  Lieut.  Day  ambushed  a  party  of  four 
Chiricabuas  aud  killed  two  of  them  and  cap¬ 
tured  all  their  horses  and  supplies.  ..Louis¬ 
ville  opeued  its  Southern  Exposiiion  this  week. 
This  is  the  third  season  of  this  congress  of 
Southern  industries,  aud  bids  fair  to  match 
previous  successes.-  . . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  22, 1885, 
The  United  States  troops  have  been  ordered 
to  get  ready  to  compel  obedience  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation  ordering  tbe  cattle  barons 
to  remove  their  stock  from  tbe  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  reservations.  At  the  end  of  the 
allotted  six  weeks,  the  Government  is  to  take 
vigorous  measures.  Some  of  the  “barons” 
threaten  to  go  to  law  about  tbe  matter  with 
the  Government.,  on  the  ground  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  aright  to  lease  their  lands.  They 
cannot  expect  to  gain  their  point;  but  they 
hope  to  gain  more  time.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  will  think  better  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  are  now 
moving  their  herds;  but  this  they  are  doing 
in  such  a  dilatory  fashion,  that  the  "six  weeks’’ 
will  be  ended  before  the  work  is  half  com¬ 
pleted.  All  over  the  eonntry  are  heard  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  President’s  ^rder,  and  plead¬ 
ings  for  the  “Poor  Indian,”  who,  we  are  told, 
must  be  a  heavy  sufferer  by  losing  the  rent  of 
his  land.  These  protests  simply  show  the 
extent  of  the  power  and  influence  of  tbe 
cattlemen.  Tbe  indorsements  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  are  ten  times  louder,  and  a 
hundred  times  more  numerous.  A  telegram 
this  morning  says  the  cattlemen  are  hurrying 
uptbedrives;  that  Gen.  Miles  has  abundance 
of  troops  read  y  to  enforce  the  proclamation .  but 
hardly  expects  to  use  them  ......  A  great  deal 

of  delay  and  difficulty  is  expected  in  forcing 
the  cattlemen  ou  tbe  public  domain  to  remove 
tbe  fences  they  have  illegally  erected;  but 
the  Government  appears  resolved  to  exact 
prompt  obedience.  Last  Tuesday  M.  McMul¬ 
len.  a  ranchman  Hviug30  miles  east  of  Pueblo. 
Colo.,  was  arrested  by  a  United  States  Marshal 
for  contempt  of  court  iu  failing  to  remove  bis 
fences  placed  on  Government  land.  He  made 
a  show  of  resisting  arrest  and  was  shot  in  the 
leg  by  tbe  Marshal.  He  has  illegally  fenced 

in  30,000  acres . Last  Fall 

the  Suffolk  County  (Loud  Island)  Agricultural 


Society  offered  prizes  for  peanuts  grown  on 
Long  Island,  and  this  Summer  106  farmers  in 
different  sections  of  Suffolk  County  are 
experimenting  with  them.  So  far  the 

crop  promises  remarkably  well .  A 

Canada  dealer  in  hides  has  issued  a  circular 
telling  farmers  that  calves  should  he  partly 
skinDed  before  they  are  killed,  iu  order  that 
the  hide  at  the  throat  maynot  be  damaged  by 

the  mortal  cut!  . .  Disastrous  floods 

have  ruined  the  crops  and  caused  great 

distress  in  China  and  Japan . Hon. 

Milton  J.  Durham,  First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  is  not  content  with  ex-Com- 
missioner  Loring’s  reasons  for  buying  seeds 
with  money  specially  appropriated  for  the 
Chemical  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  has  instructed  the  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  to  sue  Dr.  Loriug  for  the  money  (over 
$20,000).  unless  a  more  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  is  given.  Nobody  suspects  tbe  ex-Com- 
missioner  of  dishonesty,  but  many  accuse  him 
of  carelessness,  mismanagement  and  too  much 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  some  of  his 

principal  subordinates . 

. . Dr.  J.  S.  Butler,  State 

Veterinarian  of  Ohio,  says  not  a  single  case  of 
contagious  pleuro  pneumonia  has  occurred  in 
in  Ohio  since  June,  1884.  One  or  two  cases  of 
glanders  among  horses  were  reported  from 
Ottawa  and  Clinton  Counties,  and  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  con¬ 
tagion  . .The  Governor  of  Wyoming 

Territory  has  scheduled  the  following  local¬ 
ities  as  infested  with  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  forbids  the  shipment  of 
cattle  from  them  into  or  through  Wyoming; 

New  York— The  Countlesnf  Pnrnntn,  West  Chester, 
New  York.  Kings.  Richmond  anrl  Qlleenn 

Uennsvlvnnta— The  Counties  of  Mucks,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Vhlintlolphln  Delaware .  Chester,  anu  Lancaster. 

New  Jersey — The  Counties  of  Rerjren,  Hudson, 
Worrla.  Essex.  Union.  *tomcr*ct  Uuntcrtoo,  Middle¬ 
sex  Mercer.  Monmouth.  Ocean,  Rurllngton.  Camden, 
Glnncp*trr,  P"«*ule,  and  Atlatitle. 

Delaware— The  Countv  of  Newcastle. 

Maryland -The  Cmint’cs  of  Cedi,  Hartford,  Balti¬ 
more.  Howard*  and  Carroll. 

Ohio— The  Connll"8  of  Miami  and  Montgomery. 

Tlllnoh— The  Counties  of  Cass,  Kune,  Du  Page, 
Peoria.  Whiteside.  Morgan,  and  Schuyler. 

Osage  Countv,  Missouri-  Harrison  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Travis  County,  Texas;  and  the  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia  are  also  Included. 

Many  protest  that  no  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  now  exists  iu  some  of  these  places, 
every  case  having  been  “stamped  out”  some 
time  ago.  It  is  said  tbat  there  isn’t  a  single 
case  now  in  any  part  of  Illinois.  The  “passed” 
claims  for  infected  animals  slaughtered  by  the 
State  in  Illinois  under  the  old  law.  aggregate 
$7,000,  being  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  animals,  but.  since  the  new  law 
provides  that  owners  of  animals  killed  bv  the 
State  Veterinarian  cannot  receive  in  excess 
of  $75  per  bead,  the  Auditor  cannot  pay  the 
full  amount,  and  the  amount  will  be  reduced 

fully  one-half  . There  is  a  Texas  fever 

scare  in  several  parts  of  tbe  West  just  now; 
but  no  serious  loss  has  as  yet  been  reported. . . 
....The  introduction  of  early  American  varie¬ 
ties  of  Indian  Corn  into  some  of  the  Austrian 
Provinces  has  proved  so  successful  in  Dal¬ 
matia  that  twice  the  yield  of  the  home 
product  has  been  reached,  and  the  season  of 
ripening  is  in  advauce  of  the  yearly  inunda¬ 
tions  that  often  destroy  the  later-ripening 

varieties. . In  portions  of  the  Western 

Reserve,  Ohio,  it  is  said,  milk  sells  for  a  cent 
a  quart,  and  12^  cents  a  pound  isagood  price 

for  butter . As  a  proof  of  the  great 

friendliness  between  Germany’  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  cemented  by  the  reeeut  meeting  of 
the  Emperors  Frederick  William  and  Francis 
Joseph,  Bisnmrk  has  consented  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  German  importation  of  swine  from 
the  laud  of  the  Danube — an  astute  move  to 
conciliate  Magyar  hog-raisers . 


An  Interesting  Interview. 

A  reporter  recently  called  at  Cady’s  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  14th  St.  and  University 
Place,  N.  Y  .  and  a«ked  an  interview  with  the 
principal  of  that  institution,  Mr.  Cbas.  E. 
Cady.  In  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  cer¬ 
tain  statements  which  had  been  made  about 
bis  having  b^nn  cured  of  a  bad  chronic  nasal 
Catarrh  bv  Compound  Oxvgen;  the  matter 
being  one  of  especial  interest,  to  the  public,  as 
a  vpry  large  number  of  peotde  in  America  are 
afflicted  with  this  troublesome  and  often  dis¬ 
gusting  disease.  Mr.  Cady  cheerfully  respond¬ 
ed  to  bis  inquiries  and  made  substantially  the 
following  statement; 

“By  the  tii»p  I  was  twenty  -one  1  had  catarrh 
deep-seated  and  fixed  It  came  ou  so  slowly 
that  I  hardly  knew  it.  was  Catarrh.  I  was 
continually  hawking  and  spitting.  I  became 
a  nu  isanee  to  myself,  and  1  know  l  was  to  other 
people.  There  was  a  constant,  dripping  into 
my  throat.  I  always  bud  a  weak  stomach, 
and  this  made  it  w«>ker.  /  was  in  the  grip 
of  this  horrible  Catai  I it. 

“After  trying  sundry  remedies  without  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  resolved  to  make  an  experiment 
with  Compouud  Oxygen,  aud  procured  a 
Home  Treatment-  In  the  short  space  of  four 
weeks  great  improvement  was  risible,  /  con¬ 
tinued  the  treatment,  at  intercuts,  for  nearly 
six  months,  when  m  y  Catarrh  which  had  been 
unusually  obstinate  was  at  an  end.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  secretions  disappeared,  and  also  the 
pain  in  mv  head  which  had  accompanied  them. 
The  necessity  for  hawking  and  spitting  disap¬ 
peared.  my  stomach  grew  stronger  and  my 
digestion  better. 

“This  was  about  three  years  ago.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  Catarrh.  I 
know  my  cure  must  be  reasonably, permanent 
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the  growing  of  which  they  have  mude  \  Sl’ECl.V  LTY  for  .» 'ars,  and  for  which  they  have  a  N  A 1 
REPUTATION.  Also  s*our  Uherries,  Pookliiigtou  Gru,i«*s,  Kiluiiu-uouck  Willows, 
down  Klias.  l(ost,s>  Shrubs.  and  a  general  Hue  of  .Mirsery  stock,  both  Fruit  aud  Oj 
;^"PRIUES  ON  APPLICATION.  We  Issue  no  price  list.  Address 
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PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18«15. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

3  00  PARK  PLACE,  N  ». 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shtpp  ngenrd*,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  N e  w-Yobk  kr 
Irving  Natloual  Rank.  eto. 


for  I  have  taken  several  slight  colds,  which 
have  passed  away  without  leaving  auy  evil 
effects.  During  my  Catarrh  days  such  colds 
would  have  aggravated  my  disease  to  a  serious 
extent. 

“  You  may  quote  me  as  freely  as  you  please 
as  a  6rtn  believer  in  the  virtues  of  Compound 
OxyKen.,, 

A  '‘Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen con¬ 
taining  it  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode 
of  action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent, 
will  1-e  sent  free,  on  application  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Paun,  1529  Arch  St,,  Philadel 
pbia. — Ado, 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  22,  1885. 

The  New  England  Homestead  publishes  in 
to-day’s  issue  a  report  with  regard  to  fruit 
from  over  1,000  correspondents.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jersey  nod  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  are  covered  by 
the  report.  Although  this  is  the  odd  year  for 
apple  trees  the  crop  will  fall  little  short  of  75 
per  cent,  of  that  of  an  average  bearing  year, 
and  is  much  larger  than  an  average  non¬ 
bearing  year  crop.  It  is  too  early  for  prices 
on  winter  apples  to  be  established,  but  in  New 
England  and  New  York  State  11.50  to  $2.50 
per  barrel  will  probably  he  the  ruling  prices. 
There  is  a  great  abundance  of  cider  apples  all 
over  the  district  included  in  the  reports,  and 
many  will  be  fed  to  cattle.  Plums,  where 
grown,  will  be  a  good  crop,  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  freeuess  from  fly-sting.  Pears 
average  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  and 
tbo  quality  of  the  fruit  generally  is  good. 
Grapes  in  the  East  fall  below  an  average 

crop,  but  in  quality  make  up  for  the  lack  in 
quantity'.  Quinces,  where  growu,  fall  below 
an  average.  Bernes  and  cherries  were  a 
great  crop— the  largest  for  years. 

The  cablegram  from  lover  pool  gives  the 
condition  of  the  English  apple  crop  as  good, 
but  below  early  expectations,  as  fruit  is  fall¬ 
ing.  The  crop  will  full  below  the  needs 
of  that  country,  and.  as  the  fruit  from  the 
cholera-infested  fruit  districts  of  Europe  will 
be  shut  out,  the  prospects  for  shipments  from 
this  country  are  very  good.  A  large  per  cent, 
of  the  Eastern  growers  will  be  ready  to  turn 
their  winter  fruit  over  to  shippers  at  harvest¬ 
ing,  if  fair  prices  are  paid. 


WANTED.  An  experienced  and  reliable  man. 
willing  to  invest  part  or  the  capital  requisite  to  start 
a  cheese  fr ctory  or  cream  cry  In  a  goed  grazing  sec¬ 
tion  near  Omaha.  Neb.,  on  railroad,  good  markets, 
many  cows  etc.  Correspond  with 

L.  CROUXSE, 

Fort  Calhouu,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE. 

Imported  and  for  sale  at  farmers  priees,  all  ages  o 
either  sex  on  hand  McINTYRE  &  LOVETT* 
Kiloriiinii  Farm,  Dresden,  V  ates  Co.,  N.  V 


FARMER  WANTED. 

On  Long  Island  farm.  Must  be  well  recommended 
for  ability,  sobriety,  and  lionesty.  Furnished  bouse, 
wood,  and  farm  products  free.  Address,  with  par¬ 
ticulars.  expe  ience.  and  wages  expected, 

PERMANENCY,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


s 
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Retains  the  natural  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  flavor.  Tlie  most  rapid 
evaporation,  wPb  the  least  fuel. 
It  1-  the  untv  Drier  made  in  which 
the  heat  passes  three  times  across 
the  furnace. 

Also,  EVAPORATORS  for  mak¬ 
ing  Cider  Jelly  front  Sweet  Cider, 
without  sugar  or  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance-  Maoe  In  eight  sizes,  for 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
must  rated  i-  amphleis  FREE. 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  NEW  “JEWELL”  STRAWBERRY 

_  ..  Largest  and  Most  Productive. 
Testimonials  and  Lithograph  sent  Free  to  all  who  ap 
ply.  P.  M.  AUGUR  4  SON?*,  Originators. 

Middlefield,  Ct 


For  nearl /  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley's  Super- 
phosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  best 
In  the  market.  Rased  upon  co  vague,  theoretical  princi¬ 
ples,  it  is  not  ao  experimental  fetiliier,  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  and  fluctuating  value,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  of  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value,  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  from  the  best  materials,  and 
combined  in  pre-portions  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  best  constitute  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

•  Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Mey  Fertilizer  Co.,  t 


ACME 


Best  selling  tool  on 

earth- 


HENDRICK’S  PATENT  BALING  PRESS. 

Made  In  three  sizes  for  BALING  HAY  STRAW 
COTTON  etc,  etc.  Noted  for  lt«  rapid  working  and 
compact  bales  loading  from  3  to  12  tons  per  car.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  free. 

D.  P.  HENDRICKS,  Glasco.  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  AXD  LEA  KI  ER. 

V  Send  for  Pamphlet  eonudulng  Thousands  of  Tes¬ 
timonials  from  •IS  different  States  aud  Territories. 

NASH  A  BROTHER, 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MILLINGTON. 

New  Jersey. 


N.B. -“TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  other  Essays, '* 
sent  free  to  partie*  who  name  this  paper. 

FARMERS*  SAW  MILI 

A  TEN  HORSE  POWER  L 

INDIANAPOLIS,  im 


Lancaster  Seed  Wheat. 

'  f  ter  a  test  of  35  years.  R  still  the  best  Commands 
highest  prices  on  Philadelphia  market.  Price  $1.50 
per  bushel,  with  new  sacks  Drown  by  myself.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  FRANK  LANDIS,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

NIGGER  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE. 
Early.  Hardy,  and  *  rollfle.  For  descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Prices  address  G.  W.  31  ACE, 

German,  Darke  Co.,  Ohio. 


ForCarrlages,  Buggies.  Spring  Wagons. Road  Carts, 
Farm  Wagons,  and  I  umber  Wagons.  Write  for 

Jwlces,  terms,  and  catalogues  to  ns  Agents  libeially 
lealt  with  Special  terms  to  Farmers,  where  we 
have  n<>  agents 

THE  EDM  1ST  UN  A  WADDELL  CO., 

35 1  4  353  First  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.D.,N.\  . 


mess.  $17  00819  00;  extra  do,  $10  00;  oackec,  $1100® 
12  00  family,  $12  00313.  Beef  Hams— Quoted  at  $13  00® 
1850.  COT  Meats  -  Pickled  bellies  10  lbs,  average,  6V6C- 
do,  1J  16,  Sot  do,  14  lbs,  ttWc:  pickled  shoulders,  at 
444c:  pickled  hams,  lie;  do  belllen,  average,  lie; 
smoked  shoulders  544c.  pickled  hams,  at  UftiDtfc. 
Mtpm.Ks-For  short  clear,  December  delivery,  stye; 
long  dear,  delivery  here.  09R::  Western  delivery, 
long  clear  Nff'e  short  clear,  l.HOc  Dur.ssrcu  Boas— 
City  heavy  to  light,  !>4$  *6q,o:  pigs,  at  65**640:.  Laud 
—Contract,  grade.  AIim* 45c.  September,  *  ;M*-6.4->c: 
October.  MSvnH  5So*  November,  6.3?.x.6.45e.  Decem¬ 
ber,  8.3t<»M3u:  Reflued  and  Continent.  6.72ki@0.7Sc; 
South  American,  7.2  c. 

Butter  —Medium  and  lower  qualifies  rule  quiet. 
State  Creamery  ut  21®33e :  Western  do,  2l«&23c: 
Elgin  do,  5}ia22e;  State  dairy,  half  firkins,  mbs, 
ifi.«i9c.  Western  d*iry  i2®lie  :  Western  factory, 
8®13e:  Imitation  creamery,  13®lfic. 

Chekrk,— State  5®7c:  Night  Skims,  l®44t'o:  West¬ 
ern,  flat,  4®6)4c. 

Egos,-  nave  not  varied  since  our  last,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  State  at  15@10c;  Canadian,  ll®14V4c; 
Western,  13>^®14q,c. 

Live  Poultry  The  quotations  are  as  follows  : 
Spring  chickens,  near-by  at  12®13c:  do,  Western.il 
(a, Vic-  fowls.  Jftr-cy,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  ner 
It,  12c:  do.  Western.  U1<j®12c:  do.  Southern.  ll'AlUtc: 
turkeys,  per  lb.  I0®lics  ducks  Western,  per  pair, 
5Ota70e :  geese.  Western,  per  pair  at  $125®1 50;  pig¬ 
eons,  per  pair.  3Va30c. 

Drkssku  Poultry.  —  Turkeys,  !2®I3o  •  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large,  at  I9e,  per  pound:  Western, 
sculded,  ll<ai2e,,  fowls.  Philadelphia,  prime,  litdUc; 
do.  Jersey,  13®  14c,  State  and  western,  at  12®  12k. c: 
squabs,  w  hue,  F  doz  ,  $2  25:  do,  dark, per  rtoz.  $)  fo. 

Cotton,— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  S  1-16  S  3-16  8  3-16 

Strict  Or  Unary .  84%  898 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  5-16  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  11-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Low  Middling .  10  10!*  lfife 

Strict  Low  Middling .  10  3-16  io  5-16  hi  s-16 

.Middling .  10  5-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Good  Middling .  101*  I0W  1096 

Strict  Good  .Middling .  to  11-16  10  13-16  10  13-16 

Middling  Fair .  11  1-16  11  3-16  11  3-16 

Fair .  II  11-16  11  13-16  II  13-16 

Staiued. 

Good  Ordinary....  7  11-16  I  Low  Middling _  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord,.  89t,  I  .Middling .  9  13-16 

On  the  spot  was  quiet  at  1-1 6c,  decline  Salrs  of 
410  nales  all  for  consumption.  Delivered  on  con¬ 
tract  1,100  bales. 

Fresh  FRUtra-San  Bias  cocoanuts  at  $3150,  and 
Baraeoa  dot  at  $42  00.  Apples — Astrachan.  t  holce 
Jersey.  <1.  fi  bbl,  $1358150;  Astracbau,  up-river, 
per  bbl,  $1  IViZl  VJ:  Ny  ek  pippin,  Jersey,  per  d.  h. 
bljl,$l  75® 2  Uth  Orange  pippin,  per  d,  h  bbl,  $1  a 
1  50  pippin,  Jersey,  op-n  bead*.  7V.<®$|  25  •  wind¬ 
falls  and  inferior,  per  bbl,  60*62.  Tears— Dell,  up¬ 
river,  per  bbl.  f!  25»1SU  Catherine,  do.  do.  $2®2  V); 
Scooter,  per  bbl,  $133661  50;  Buff,  per  bol,  $1  2'»a.  I  50; 
Bartlett.  Virginia,  per  box,  tt  5*>®3  25:  do,  Maryland 
and  Delaware  per  crate,  si  25  * t  JO  •  do,  Jersey.  per 
bbl,  $2*<t4  do,  up-river,  per  bbL  *3  *4-  Clapp’*  favor¬ 
ite  up-*lver  $2  71*8  81.  Peaches —Marj-lund  and 
Delaware  Crawford,  p  crate,  $1  UU»»I  Hi ;  do,  per 
basket.  75o®*l  do.  Mt  rose.V  crate,  l®tl  25  do,  du.V 
bushel  75c .ill  00  d-v.  Troths,  per  crate.  tSfl®7£e.  do, 
do,  per  banket.  40  4 60c:  do.  poor,  F  basket,  25®S5e; 
Jersov,  per  basket,  4S8G0.  B  ums— Damson,  Va  ,  per 
crate.  $i ;  Damson,  Maryland,  *>  quart,  Satie-  egg 
plums,  up-river,  per  bbl,  $s?0a3  0O.  Huckleberries— 
Shawiujgunk  Moiuitulns,  '**  box,  SOfitn’c  ■  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fair  to  good,  p  r  quart,  6  *7e  Jersey,  '2  to  11 
quart  box, so*  flOc  no  *  small  box,ss®43o.  do,*  quart. 
5i*6c.  Blackberries— Wi  sun,  Monmouth  Couutv,  Jer¬ 
sey,  F  quart.  at6  t8c.  G rapes —Delaware, Va  ,  1-  2  Lb, 
boxes,  pit  case,  $4<44  50.  do,  per  lb.  Ill  a  12c  Perkins, 
North  Carolina,  per  tb,  5.*  tie  ;  Concord,  do.  per  lb. 
luaSC-  Ives,  S.  C  and  N.  C  uert6.3*»4e:  Ives,  Va.,  tS 
3-ib,  boxes  per  case.  $2  25W2  ‘0.  do,  do,  1.8  2,16,  boxi-s, 
per  case,  1 1  15 g>3  do  do.  per  lb.  4c  Hartford  do,  per 
tb.3c  Brighton  do,  per  tb,  ‘•*iuc:  Martha  do,  per  a, 
8<*H'c.  Watermelons -Norfolk  prime  p.r  HXi,  $10; 
Norfolk  ani  North  Caro  lua,  eulls,  per  Km,  <iuii6; 
Jersey,  black  Spanish,  extra,  per  '0U,  $U<i4P!:  do. 
do,  fair  to  prime,  per  181,  «l>«$r2‘  do,  do.  culls,  per 
10U,  $5(46.  Slnskmelops  Haekensack,  per  bbl,  $S.«4; 
Keyporl,  per  bbl.  Si  75 1»2  50;  Southern  Jersey,  eante- 
loupc,  per  bbl,  $1611  50. 

Duiko  KaotTS.  Tne  following  are  the  quotations. 
Evaporated  apples-Cnoiec  ut  6,V*e  prime  6e  fancy 
North  Carolina  sliced  ut  :<He  .  choice  do.,  244'i»3c  ; 
choice  Virginia,  2.4i(*o  ;  choice  feiiuessee  coarse 
cut,  2Vtrai2U>c  :  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels.  25^®24ic. 
Peaches— Georgia,  rvmmrated  uni>eeled,  new.  10!*® 
lie.  bt«ie  plums,  7®8;  Southern  Dauisons,  $® ,e  ; 
prime  pitted  cherries,  10® lie,  eviipuruted  raspber¬ 
ries.  19c:  sun-dried  do.  IT®  18c.  Blackberries  at  694® 
7c.  to  12c. 

Peanuts  arc  wlihout  change  In  price;  lip',® 
5c.  for  best  hand-plckei.L  and  3K®4V-  tor  farmers' 
grades. 

Hay  vsd  Straw.— (’holce  Ttmothy  hay  quoted 
at  $!05t»110,  good  do,  9i)®95c-  medium  do,  SOixSIe; 
shipping  hay .  10 ®75c;  clover  mixed  65® 75c,  clover, 
noimunl  No,  l  rye  straw,  75c;  short  rye  straw, 
53i*65u.  oat  straw,  45<®mjc 

Rick  —(quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  I^iIJIac.  good  to  prl  ne  at  .T-h  jGe; 
choice  at  6V8®6Arc:  faucy  ncad  at  64(i®7c:  Rangoon 
ut  i5t06l4}i>:  duly  paid,  and  2t$i»34(ciu  ooud;  Patna  at 
t\w:ic.  Java  at  538®54«,o. 

Skkds.  lu  clover  there  Is  a  stroug  market,  with  a 
moncrnio  dcinuml.  (juocations  areatiUc  for  prime 
Western:  10*41*,  for  choice,  ami  10**e.  for  extra  choice. 
Timothy  is  firm  quoted  at  $1  9U®2.  Linseed  to  arrive 
Is  quoted  at  $1  65  i*l  70. 

Sugar.  The  quotations  are: 

Raw  grades  were  loss  active  but  deeldly  firm  at 
5  5  16®5  i  lCc,  for  fair  to  good  refining  36“  test  Cen¬ 
trifugal,  Up  Molasses  grades  J®5  l-16c.  Sales  of  550 
hlids,  Molna*e*  grades.  4(4 *«47ac;  374  tahds,  St.  Kitts, 
5(4Cub5  Vl6c*  Cubes,  bjg'ts  l5-loo:  Powdered.  64tc«7c; 
Mould*  A.'’«9tm64«ii:  standard  *‘A,''  6‘t atilgc,  white 
extrs  ‘•C,"6J<r'«aa*Ue. 

T tLt.ow. -  t^ulct  and  raltly  iteady.  Prtiue  city 
quoted  Hi  5C.  Sales,  65,1X10  lb.  5c, 

Vroktam  e*.  For  po vi toes  the  market  is  well  sus- 
taln-d.  with  a  fair  demand,  tjuoiuuou*:-  Potatoes— 
Isnig  Ulutid  Uo,e,  bulk.'p  bbl,  $t  (>®l  7S  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Virginia.  $  i  vi(i(4  ut  per  bbl.  Cabbages- Flat 
Dutch,  per  18',  $185,  Cucumbers  -  Loug  Istaud, 
181,60*740.  Green  Corn-Long  Island,  V  100.  I  *a8)c. 
Onions -Yellow,  per  bbl,  $2ui225*  do,  red,  do,  $2  50. 
Tomatoes  Long  Island.  V  box,  15®25e-  Keyporr,  V 
bushel  box.  I5<a25c  Turnip*— White  Jersey  aud  Long 
Island,  per  I'll  bunches,  $2  t0®l  DA  Egg  pin  ut  Long 
island,  per  bhl..  (l  gl  50. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  August  22, 1S83. 

Beeves.— Colorado  steers.  991  ft,  $5c5:  do,  968  16, 
$5:  do,  992  »,  $4  80:  do.  911  16,  $175:  do.  9*3  16,  $5  8); 
Textius,  623  ft.  $4  90:  do.  957  16.  $167!^-  do.  >91  16 
$1  53»v  Chicago  Native  *t*>ers,  I.USo  tt>,  $5  4d;  do,  1.120 
tb,  $5  tO;  do,  1,2(1  B  ,  $5  65  dO.  do.  1,230 

tt,  $6  15;  Kentucky  steers,  l,;9>0  ».  ta  05:  do,  1.333  », 
$5  85;  do,  1,148  16.  $5  80*  do,  1,256  It .  $3S0;dO,  1,249  16, $5  70; 
do,  1. 101  16,  $5  15  Ohio  do.  1,467  It  ,  $605.  do,  1,404  tb, 
$6;  do,  1.391  $3  95:  do,  1.327  tt.  $5  93;  do.  1,312  tb,  «5  92, 
do,  1.875  lb.  $3  46  Bull*,  1.320  16.  $3  80;  Indiana 
steers,  mum.  $4  67t«:  St.  Loin*  do,  JjtuJ  $5  83:  do, 
1,0*9  16,  $5  7:».  do,  1,1.2  16.  $5  71*  do,  4*m  16,  *!r  do  992 
$3  60:  mixed  Western  do,  1.235  a>.  $3 S3:  Bulls,  1,030 
it.,  8c;  heifers,  l,u3o  ».,4e,  “Stockers,  '917  »,  $5;  Ox- 
eu,  1,300  tb.bt.'A).  Slate  Bulls,  7«D  16,  31t,c. 

Calves.— Buttermilks,  (few  slippery  veals'.  2u8  16- 
$3  40:  do,  lt*3  tb,  S!*l*  do,  226  tb.  Sc  do,  | poor  1  Ufi  lb: 
2c:  veals  1 53  n. ,  7c.  ilO,  ISO  6Uc  <lo,195I6  ,v ;  Butter, 
milks  ifew  Sllpperv  veals',  225  tb,  8X40:  do,  212  n> ,  3c, 
veals,  liU  tb,  Jc;  fed  calves,  S71  16, 8c. 

sitKEf  avp  La Mtis  Total  receipts  for  six  days 
46,316  head  against  46,367  head  fur  the  sum.*  time  last 
week.  Western  sheep.  91  tt,  *4  85;  do,  16  l*qc;  do, 
7:1  16,  Sloe;  Kentucky  sheep  and  lambs,  6b  a>  itic. 
Pennsylvania  lambs,  62  no4,c  do.  M  16.  V4C;  do. 
sheep.  111  Tb,  4c.  Keulucky  do  l?2  lb,  5c;  do,  94  ir.ifoe: 
do,  *'  16,  1**c,  do,  84  16,  94*c;  K<*muckv  lamb*.  64 
16,  5t6u:  ‘to,  69  t6.  M$p;  Peutisylvaula  do,  3<  16,  5c; 
Maryland  lamb.-,  61  (6,  fc;  Vlrglnlu  do,  97  tb,  l!*e: 
Western  '■heep  and  lambs,  66  »,  4c:  do,  sheep,  82 
tb,  4**c*  State  lambs,  few  sheep,  56  lb.  4‘qc. 

Hook.-  Receipts  were  8  cars  of  9,77l  head,  making 
the  total  for  six  days  22,110  head  against  26, “0 
head  for  the  same  time  lost  week.  Feeling  weak, 
but  quotations  unchanged  None  for  sulo  alive. 
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MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  August  22j  1885. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular’1  wheat  is  5}^c  lower;  No. 

2  Spring,  5%c  lower;  No.  2  Red,  5Juc.  lower; 
Corn,  %c.  lower:  Oats,  l%c.  higher;  Pork, 
57J<c,  lower.  Cattle,  from  20c.  to?5c.  higher, 
advauce  greatest  on  best  animals.  Hogs, 
from  10c.  to  25c.  higher.  Sheep,  steady. 

Wukat. --*•  Active.’*  Sales  rauucii:  August,  8184 
<ft8U$c;  ocptomlier,  KI'-vaH2*4C:  October,  Sitk,'<t>HbC , 
No.*  Spring.  3!c:  No  3  <lo,  7:1C;  No.  .’Bed  87**c  No. 

3  Red,  82c.  Corw— Active.  Sale*  ranged*  Cash,  tstyc: 
August  44'lftt*  -  September,  4i6f,  »  5f4C;  October, 
4374  a4  !4c,  OAta-Strong  sales  ranged  Cash  27l«e' 
August,  26(i429c:  September,  2l*4'*w2'h4c.  Kyk-Eiis 
icr;  No.  2. 56 lye •  Barley— No  2,  6(  rf.65c.  Pork.— Ac¬ 
tive  Cash  and  August,  at  tpf  6.'Ag(«$8  73:  September, 
$s  57V»  **  »?»*•  October,  -8  6W9  9\  LakP— Fidrly  ac¬ 
tive-  -Sales  ranged  Cash,  #6  V2oifi  15:  August,  fn  I2i®c; 
September,  *6  U.14A6  IOC  October,  46  hvat.  l-'4  Ul  LK- 
mkais.  Sliouldrri,  $-ll'e.*  l3t»  Short  Rib  sides,  $5  25® 
5  30;  Short  Clear, $5  7VSG3  80c  CAVrus-ilarkci  steady: 
expoi  t.  $5  50 1*5  75*  cow*  and  mixed,  $2 OOuttuo  Stock¬ 
er*.  $3  0o«  1  20;  feeders.  $1 00  *\  90;  Texaus,  $3  50  *  4  00. 
Hues  Rough  mixed.  $3  90  *4  10  packing  aud  ship 
plug,  *i  20<*4  30 ;  light.  $1  13®4  80.  skips.  $3  8**3  75. 
StieF.r-31arfcct  steady:  Inferior,  $2IX*^ii30O;  natives 
at  $2  to, « *  00;  Texans,  $1 10  *3  40. 

ST.  LOUIS  -WU1UT.-  Active;  No  2  Red,  cash,  914»  <t 
92*^c:  August.  *J l  t*e  September, 924*49344;  October, 9i4i 
®9I4r.  CORIt  Dull.'. CtUh,  4i*4C;  Augu»t,  49t<ia,l.*4C  ; 
September.  114* a4IT*c  ■  uctober.  4ia<|(i#4ii'ai*  Oats. 


28c.  live.  Me.  Baulky,  steady  at  -'..Ki  r  Egos. 
rtcudy  at  It  AlU«".  FlaXsicEP  -Steady  at  $1.16.  1’Oiik 
$i>  I'.’H,  Hi  lkukats  Long  clear,  $5  40  :  short  rib, 
$3601*361.  snort  dear.  $>to,  Lam  nrm  at  iroiv* 
6  05.  Cattle  Market  dull-  fair  to  choice  native 
shipping  steers,  $4  U5uo5  73;  native  butcher  steers, 
$4(*4  80  gras*  Texan  do,  $ i 20, a 51  s.*.  tiUKCr  -Common 
to  medium.  $2  8k*2  75:  fair  to  choice.  $2  73ut3  73 
Hoos  Light,  $1  70*#1  71*  Packing,  $125^4  60;  heavy 
$<  U5ui4  MO, 

- - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yoaic,  Saturday,  August  22,  1888, 

BB8AD9TUPKS  »NP  PROVISIONS.  A* compared  with 
cash  prices  u  week  ago.  No.  1  wheut  Is  Ic  Ir  wer*  Un¬ 
graded  Spring, 5c.  higher:  No.  8195c.  lower  No  2  Red 
la  2c.  lower.  Com «.- Ungraded  mixed,  unchanged: 
No  2  Is  tfti*.  lower.  OATS  la  tyC.  higher.  Pork,  un 
changed.  Ben  Kit  rules  I.  to  vc.  higher.  Ciikksk  Is 
lc,  higher  Tor  best  crudes  Focltuy  D  feo,  to  le 
lower.  Potatoes,  per  bbl.  25c,  lower. 

KLOUa.  kkkp  anu  jikal  siour  gunutlous:  Flue 
$2  40u®3  40:  8upertlnr,  $525*3  65  Kxira  No  2.  $3  .‘*J<a 
4  00:  Good  io  Fancy  Kxtru  Stale,  $3.85«H  60;  Good  to 
Choirs  Kxtru  Western,  $t8iu,3ni  Common  to  Fair 
Kxtru  Ohio,  $1  fHki#4  8)  Good,  $1  lirxtst  4il;  Good  to 
Choice,  » I  5tktf5  23;  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  «.i  60m 

4  0u,  Clear,  $4.03<£i  i.5:  rye  mixture,  $(  8ktf4  *>0; 
stra'giu,  t>  356t.v-2‘i;  puteui  $ i.Tsao  an:  bilker's  extra, 
$4  on ,*r>  8*:  st,  Lou l*  common  to  ralr  extra.  *3 60t»4CO, 
fair  to  good.  $1  106*4  1X1.  good  to  very  choice.  $4  93<3 

5  50;  1’uteut  Winter  Wlicul  extra  ut  $i  63<i#i5  Rtl; 
City  Mill  extru  tor  West  ludtev  <i9ii,*$58l;  South 
America,  £•  I0«#$:i  20.  SorTIIKRN  Kloub  —  Common 
to  gooo  extra,  $3  i5u»4  13  good  to  choice  do,  at 
$4  20*5  30.  uvk  Flour  Superfine  at  *<  lu  g.i  r>,  the  lat- 
t «.* r  ful  i*ho|ee  Cons  3lR.ll.,  Steiidv,  Yl*l|(IW  Westerly 
$3  hi «$.*  30,  an  I  Braudvwlne,  at  *323<*3:i5.  Fksp - 
Quiet  aud  w  eak  10  ami  60  lbs,  quoted  at  77fc®F2v<iC;  SO 
IPS,  H3«»9eo,  UK)  Itts,  ft  lllosl  15;  Sharps,  $l  h**  i  15;  Rye 
feed,  95®  90  c. 

ORAtfl.- Wukat.  No.  i  Hard,  93V*  Ungraded  Red, 
83o»93c:  No.  3  Red.  lllc;  Steamer  No.  2  Red.  9!,*91  V\ 
No.  2  Rial,  91c;  No.  2  Red  for  September,  91t(r.rt9*4fcc; 
do,  for  October,  96t^ a 9044c.  do,  <i>r  November  '*>v(, 
(a9-Ag;  do,  for  December,  $1  I  Pot*-,  do  furJau- 
uary,  $1  02®1  02S9  ;  do.  for  February,  $1  iiatiux!  <  ISA; 
do.  (or  March,  $t  n5^(*I  06:  do,  for  April,  $1  071.4101 
10:44*  do,  for  June.  »l  094«,(*1 10.  Kye-Dull  and  un 
changed.  Barley  and  Bar  ey  Mult.  Nomtual,  Coax. 
— UugradeU  mixed,  (Mia Me  :  No.  2,  3.9.1  40  :  No,  2 
White,  55c  No.  2fur  Augu>t,5:i|.i(,i.-.A4f,c;  do.  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  5;4i  ,u;,3!ae:  do.  for  Oclobet .  Mlfc.ii  'Mio :  do, 
for  November,  M*.g*M-Hic*  do,  for  December,  4944c. 
Oais  No,  a  at  sii*3i>*c  ;  do.  While.  K4V»t*SSc  ;  No. 
2,  lit  3J4<iCrt*3e;  do.  Whit**,  AMviaileMC*  No.  2  tor  ex 
port,  34V*o.  delivered;  No.  1  and  Nu  1  White,  nominal; 
lftlxed  Western,  334 35c  :  while  ilu,  3?«#*;c  ;  while 
Stnie,  4tu 4b*.  No  2,  August,  32i£!L44c  do.  for  Sep 
tenmer.  BtA,  aEuiiC'  do,  for  October.  304in#i!i|-*e;  do, 
for  November,  3  Vgc. 

Beans,  tjuiuanou*  nre  :  Marrows,  #l  *0(81  521* 
tmjumnu.  »U?M|-  pea,  $1  Wstl  i2s»:  red  kidney,  $1  SO 
®1  65;  white  kidney,  $1  65. 

PEAS.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  23. 

Provisions — Pork — Quoiuilous  arc  as  follows: 
Mess  quoted  at  $10  3(6*10  ,3,  for  luspected.  and  $10  Ou 
for  uninspected:  family  mess,  $il  25«11  7a;  extra 
, prime,  $9; clear  back,  tllidll.  Bkkf.— City  Extra  India 


WHITMAN’S 

Jpfk  MAGIC  FEED  MILI 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 

IT  11  small  grain,  for  teed  or  family  meal 

jl._  i I  d  now  m3de.  Warranted  to  grind 
^  M  one-th.ird  more  witli  same  powe’ 
S  H  usd  any  otner. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
*sie<7^w£->  Horse  Powers,  Corn  Shellers.  Feed 
•>>  Cutters.  8crapers,  &<•. 

■VHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 

4fe  THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

tWINDMIIsL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
whlen  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  wiih  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  applv  to 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAIRUxvxx,  MXSd. i  V.  8.  A. 


Agents 

Wanted, 


Nursery  Stock. 


SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 


offer  for  the  Fall  of  1SSS 

Uuusuully  FINKSTOt 


STMDIRD IPPIES 


STANDARD 
AND  DWARF 


PEARS1NDPLUMS 


L$f"PlUCE9i 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


4dOHIiCIHTBS,TUllPS, 


And  other  Dutch  Bulbs,  A  C 
for  $3.75  only  *t/v 


MAKE  THE  GRANDEST  FLORAL  DISPLAY  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

We  will  d  S' Ivor  fret*  at  express  ofllce  In  New  York  City,  the  following  selected  Bulbs  for  outdoor 
Fall  pi nnt ills,  from  the  famous  Bulb  farms  of  Ant.  Roozen  &  Sou,  Overveen  Holland),  with 
Puniph lei  ou  Cultivation,  free. 

IS  Hyacinths.  various  colors.  10  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  50  Variegated  Crocus. 

•>  x  single  Kurly  Tulips,  “  15  Assorted  I’nffodils.  ‘25  Snowdrops. 

•*5  Double  **  *•  “  1*2  Peasant-eye  Narcissus.  1*2  Spanish  Trls. 

*25  * earb* t  Due  Van  lholl.  t  O  Sw eel  Scented  Jonquils.  1*2  Spring  Star  Flowers. 

1*2  Exhibition  Tulips.  50  large  Yellow  Crocus.  1*2  Assorted  Squills. 

1*2  Carrot  Tulips.  50  Blue  Crocus.  *25  Grape  Hyacinths. 

50  White  Crocus. 

450  EXTRA  FINE  BULBS  FOR  S3.75. 

A  desirable  present  for  your  frleud,  direct  from  Holland.  Order  now.  Address  the  sole  agents  for 
Uulied  Stales  and  Canada. 

DE  VEER  &  BOOMKAMP,  19  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AUG  29 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fox  fye  Jhmng. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 

Some  of  the  Cousius  say  that  they  are  to 
have  all  the  money  they  can  make  out  of 
their  farming  or  gardening,  to  spend  as  they 
like.  Now,  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  with 
this  money  when  they  get  it.  It  will  be  good 
to  know  just  what  our  boys  and  girls  think 
money  is  made  for.  Suppose  you  tell  us  in 
your  next  letter  just  what  you  did  with  this 
money.  I  thiuk  that  all  boys  and  girls  ought 
to  kuow  something  about  business,  and  we  can 
teach  ourselves  many  things.  We  must  take 
care  of  the  little  sums  of  money  and  then  they 
will  multiply.  I  want  our  boys  and  girls  to 
be  sure  and  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  they 
spend  or  save.  That  is  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  business.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
and  women  who  do  not  know  how  much  they 
spend  or  save,  because,  when  they  were  boys 
and  girls,  they  did  not  learn  to  keep  accounts. 
Now  is  the  b9St  time  for  ns  to  learn.  The 
girls  need  not  think  that  the  boys  must  do  all 
the  business.  Our  Rural  girls  must  know 
how  to  keep  accounts  too.  They  are  all  too 
smart,  I  know,  to  be  driven  away  from  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good  or  useful. 


Freddie  Reeve  planted  all  the  beans,  and 
he  has  IS  growing  now.  Some  of  them  have 
climbed  above  the  poles.  He  has  some  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers,  Freddie  has  a  pet  dog.  They 
have  great  fun.  They  like  to  hunt  wood¬ 
chucks  together.  What  is  the  dog’s  name, 
Freddie  ? 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Birdie  Kellogg  wants  to  join  the  club. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  her.  She  is  12  years 
old,  and  has  a  little  brother  who  is  six  years. 
Write  us  more  about  the  flowers  Birdie. 

Mabel  Temple  writes  a  very  nice  little 
letter.  She  has  beeu  sick  and  could  not  go  to 
school  for  nearly  six  weeks.  She  likes  to  go 
to  Sunday  school,  for  she  has  a  very  nice  teach¬ 
er.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  good  teacher,  for 
then  we  can  take  more  interest  in  our  work. 
Write  again  Mabel. 

Lizzie  Squires  is  our  latest  member.  She 
is  12  years  old  and  lives  in  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 
She  always  reads  the  letters  and  notes  from 
the  Cousins.  The  Rural  peas  and  beans  are 
very  nice.  She  has  a  nice  flower  garden 
and  some  day  she  means  to  take  the  Rural  for 
herself. 

Illtyp  C.  I.  Evans  would  be  glad  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Addison  Reynolds,  of  Vermilion 
Co.  ills,  who  wished  to  write  to  some  of  the 
Cousins.  Illtyd  says  he  is  only  a  farmer’s 
boy,  and  he  seems  a  little  afraid  that  bis  let¬ 
ters  will  not  be  very  instructive.  We  do  not 
think  he  has  any  reason  to  fear  at  all  on  that 
score,  for  he  writes  a  very  good  letter.  He  is 
18  years  old,  and  works  on  a  large  farm  of  680 
acres.  We  hope  Addison  will  write  to  his 
Cousin  at  once.  The  address  is  Evanston 
Farm,  Muskoda  P.  O.  Clay  Co.  Minn. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  will  tell  you  about 
my  little  garden  and  flowers.  I  have  four 
o'cloeks,  balsams,  zinnias,  verbenas,  prince’s 
feather,  dish  cloth  gourds,  and  some  others  all 
in  bloom  now.  Mamma  gave  me  a  strawberry 
tomato  plant,  and  it  bloomed  and  had  a  ripe 
tomato  before  papa’s  did.  I  planted  morning 
glories  by  the  smoke-house  and  brained  them 
over  the  front  of  the  house,  and  they  are 
beautiful  in  the  morning. 

We  had  three  swarms  of  bees,  and  I  found 
them  all.  Our  bees  are  so  gentle,  we  hardly 
ever  get  a  sting.  They  have  not  made  but 
two  boxes  of  honey  for  us  this  Summer. 

My  calf  is  growing,  and  will  mike  a  flue 
cow.  She  Is  more  than  a  year  old  now.  We 
have  three  little  calves  in  a  small  lot,  and  I 
have  to  give  them  water  every  day.  When 
we  make  cider,  papa  gets  me  to  put  the  apples 
in  the  mill.  One  of  our  neighbors  brought  his 
apples  here  to-day,  and  made  two  barrels  of 
cider.  My  sisters  and  1  gathered  dewberries 
and  blackberries  this  Summer.  We  made  nice 
jelly  of  some  of  them.  Katie  cau  spell  very 
well,  and  reads  in  the  third  reader.  She  is  not 
quite  seven  years  old.  My  baby  sister  baa 
been  sick  all  the  Summer.  She  is  not  two 
years  old  yet,  but  she  talks  very  plainly.  Our 
tube  rose  is  nearly  ready  to  bloom;  I  think  it 
is  a  beautiful  flower.  I  like  to  read  Mrs. 
Wager- Fisher’s  letters  in  the  Rural,  and 
read  those  from  the  Cousins  every  week  too. 

Your  little  niece,  sallik  l.  daniel. 

Pr.  Ed.  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  received  the  Lima 
beans  which  you  were  so  kind  to  send  to  me. 
Many  thanks  for  them.  I  planted  them  and 
they  are  growing  very  nicely.  Some  of  the 


vines  are  about  twelve  feet  high  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  pods  while  others  are  not  quite  so 
high.  1  think  I  will  try  for  one  of  the  prizes 
but  I  do  not  know  which  one  to  try  for  yet. 
I  cannot  try  for  the  most  beans  on  the  15 
vines  because  I  have  only  got  eight  vines. 
The  Gera  peas  which  you  sent  us  are  about  the 
finest  I  ever  saw.  We  planted  eight  peas 
which  yielded  290.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
peas  yielded  very  well.  The  Flageolet  beans 
have  yielded  very  well  and  over  one-half  of 
them  are  ripe.  The  Garden  Treasures  look 
very  brilliant  and  l  like  to  look  at  them.  The 
country  which  surrounds  where  we  live  looks 
very  beautiful  because  there  are  so  many  nice 
trees,  flowers  and  fields  of  grain.  We  have  a 
nice  place  to  live  on.  There  are  nearly  all 
the  different  kinds  of  raspberries,  black  cur¬ 
rants,  red  currants,  white  currants,  apple 
trees, plum  trees,  pear  trees,  gooseberry  bushes, 
elderberry  bushes,  strawberries,  over  a  dozen 
grape  vines  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  veg 
etables  that  any  person  would  want  to  grow. 
We  have  six  Jarge  buildings.  A  wagon  shop, 
blacksmith  shop,  lumber  shop. a  stable,  and  two 
other  buildings  for  general  purposes,  We 
have  cattle,  pigs,  hens,  geese  and  oue  cat. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

EARNEST  BOWLER. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C  ,  and  help  swell  the  numbers.  I 
am  11  years  old  aud  go  to  school  and  study 
live  books.  The  worms  and  bugs  have  taken 
nearly  all  our  corn.  We  had  a  very  nice 
Fourth.  I  have  a  nice  melon  patch.  We  had 
a  very  heavy  rain  and  it  washed  away  a  man’s 
wheat.  Your  nephew, 

Pittsburg,  Kaus.  Freddie  champion. 
[You  are  surely  a  member  now  Freddie.  I 
wish  I  could  taste  some  of  your  melons.  Don’t 
forget  that  every  member  has  to  write  two 
letters  during  the  year.— uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  received  the  beans 
you  sent  me  and  I  planted  them,  but  only 
three  came  up  and  one  of  them  died.  I  want¬ 
ed  to  wiu  oue  of  the  prizes  so  badly,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  will  lose  it.  Two  of  them  are  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  and  have  pods  nearly  two 
inches  loDg  and  still  have  a  good  many  blooms 
left.  We  are  looking  for  the  thrasher  to  come 
and  thrash  our  wheah.  Our  wheat  aud  oats 
are  very  good  this  year.  I  planted  the  Gar¬ 
den  Treasure  you  sent  me,  and  they  all  came 
up,  but  I  did  not  kuow  anvthiug  but  t-heZania. 
I  had  a  good  many  Petuuier  and  Bachelor’s 
Buttons,  and  a  great  many  roses.  Hoping  to 
see  this  in  print,  1  remain  your  niece, 

Fancy  Meadows,  Tenn.  Maggie  meek. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  aud  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  I 
have  written  a  letter,  but  it  was  not  printed. 
I  like  to  read  the  Cousius’s  letters  very  much. 
We  have  got  about  84  chickens  now,  and  ex¬ 
pect  three  more  hens  to  have  some  within  a 
week.  The  Lima  beans  yo.i  seut  all  started 
to  grow,  hut  just  as  they  were  coming  out  of 
the  ground,  sbmetbing  ate  them  off.  I  hope 
that  this  letter  won’t  go  to  the  waste  basket. 

Your  nephew, 

West  Eaton,  N.  Y.  ervvin  meurit, 

[I  am  glad  to  welcome  Erwin  to  our  Club. 
I  hope  he  will  write  again.— uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  It  is  raining  hard, 
aud  we  cut  our  hay  one  week  last  Monday, 
and  as  it  has  rained  every  day  but  one,  it  is 
out  in  it  yet  and  is  nearly  spoiled.  I  think 
when  I  joined  the  Y.  H.  C.  that  I  was  trying 
some  experiments  which  I  said  I  would  report. 
I  was  grafting  the  Golden  Beauty  upon  the 
Box  Elder.  Only  one  Jived,  aud  that  was 
broken  off  by  a  horse  that  got  in  the  orchard. 
I  had  so  much  to  do  last  Spring  that  I  did  not 
get  tune  to  try  again,  but  will  try  next  Bpring. 
It  is  so  long  since  I  have  written,  that  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  forgotten  all  about  your  neph 
ew  in  Beetuer  County.  My  last  letter  is  near¬ 
ly  two  years  old,  but  if  you  will  take  me  back 
1  will  try  and  do  better  in  the  future.  It  is 
now  clearing  off,  and  I  must  go  to  work.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  all  the  Cousins.  charlev  e.  fay, 

Beeiner  Co.,  Iowa. 

[Uncle  Mark  does  not  forget  his  nephews  so 
easily,  Charley.  We  want  you  to  write  again 
as  often  as  you  cau,  so  that  you  can  make  up 
for  lost  time,] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark. — It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  you.  1  intended  to  write 
to  you  about  the  first  of  May  when  we  bad  the 
concert  in  our  new  seborjl  but  neglected  it. 
There  were  about  600  persons  present.  1  will 
send  you  a  programme  although  it  is  rather 
late.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  beaus 
you  sent  me,  they  were  planted  and  have  beaus 
on  them.  I  have  a  very  nice  flower  garden. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  the  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  in  it.  My  house  plants  are  looking  very 
nicely.  We  had  quite  u  lot  of  fruit  this  year. 
We  had  eotne  of  the  Rural  Stratagem  peas 
for  dinner  and  they  were  excellent.  I  think 


I  will  plant  some  grape  seeds  this  fall  and  see 
what  success  I  will  have  in  raising  grapes 
from  seed.  I  will  report  my  success.  I  am 
trying  the  Rural’s  advice  about  bagging 
grapes.  Fa  gave  the  Niagara  grapes  you  seut 
him  to  a  friend  to  raise  for  him  aud  he  allowed 
them  to  freeze.  We  have  about  30  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens.  Enclosed  find  some  pressed 
pansies  out  of  my  flower  garden. 

Cornwall.  ella  m.  turner. 

[Thank  you  for  the  pansies  Ella.  They  are 
very  pretty  indeed. — uncle  mark. 

Dear  Unlce  Mark:  1  have  never  written 
to  jtou  before.  1  would  like  to  join  your  club 
I  am  a  little  girl,  10  years  old  in  September.  We 
take  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
have  a  pet  goose,  its  name  is  Dick.  We  got 
those  seeds ;  the  peas  aud  beans  were  very 
nice.  I  go  to  school  aud  study  spelling,  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  and  writing.  I  hope  to  see 
this  in  print.  Your  niece, 

Beaver  Co.,  Fa.  anna  e.  smith. 

[We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  to  our  club, 
Anna,  and  we  hope  you  will  write  again.  W  e 
would  like  to  see  Dick  too.  Tell  us  more  abou  t 
him.  — UNCLE  MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:— My 
other  letter  was  not  printed,  but.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  I  received  the  package  of  beans 
you  sent  me.  They  all  came  up,  but  a  cut¬ 
worm  destroyed  one,  the  rest  are  growiug 
nicely.  Of  the  flower  seed  you  sent  us,  Ma  gave 
me  half.  They  are  beautiful.  I  have  a  small 
vegetable  garden  of  my  own.  I  raise  carrots, 
lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage,  beans  and  to¬ 
matoes.  I  have  no  pets  but  we  have  45  little 
pigs.  Ma  raised  750  little  chickens  this  spring. 
I  have  14  little  turkeys.  I  had  1 1  little  guin¬ 
eas,  but  lost  all  but  three.  Pa  has  seven 
horses  two  of  which  are  Clydesdales  Ally s.  Pa 
has  two  cows  and  two  calves.  For  two  years 
we  have  lost  our  cucumber  vines  caused  by  a 
little  long  striped  bug  eating  the  vlues  at  the 
top  of  ground,  what  would  destroy  them? 

Your  niece,  mary  b.  elliott. 

Adams  Co.,  Ill. 

[1  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  prize  Mary. 
About  the  ouly  sure  way  to  get  rid  of  those 
troublesome  bugs  is  to  watch  the  vines  every 
day  aud  kill  the  bugs  as  they  appear. — uncle 
mark.] 


'ftUtfccUancou.s  ^dvtrttaing. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

AVe  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  hut 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  Is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  Ihe  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  ho  over-eitiumtod.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  tlic  health  is  undermined  is  irmneusur- 
f.ble.  Loss  of  Appetite.  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
H  little  ailiueut6”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SI’  It, “ST IT UT E. 

Beau'lful  stained  Glass  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass  Illustrated  catalogues,  !i5r. 

Al-o  mnfrs.  ol  Hie  It.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
aud  Numhers  on  Glass  or  Wire  Screen  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  aud  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Bend  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  <  .  I,.  SKI  H  >1  KG.  CO., 
llonifNlic  Building, 

(.’or.  Broit away  uud  14ih  St..  X,  Y.  City. 


Sedgwick  ST^'RE  Fence 


la  the  heat  general  purpose  win-  fence  in  use. 
It  is  n  Strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don’t  injure  stock.  H  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  ferns-  tor  Karins,  ( lurilens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads,  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parka,  School-lots,  autl  <  'etnelories.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life  time.  It  Is  better 
than  bonrdft  or  harked  wire  In  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  lair  triaj  j  It  will  wear  Itself  Into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  (lutes  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  Competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
rill-iron  nutnn, title  or  actl-openlug  gate, 
and  the  neutral  cheap  3ron  lenees  now 
■nude.  The  ll.iss  lolding  youliry  coup  Isa 
late  and  useful  invention  The  heat  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Piter*,  and  Pont  Au- 

ftera.  We  also  manufaeline  It  u. sell’s  excel- 
ent  Wind  Engine*  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  Forpriei*  a  ufi  particulars 
uk  Tliuilwuot  pt-idvti,  oi  .ililn-i  -  uuatloolDgp»|sir, 

SEDGWICK.  It  It  OS.,  Richmond,  Tnd. 


-  IMPROVED 

I  >  1  C,  A  LILIO  RAMh. 

Send  for  Circular  «nd  Price  List  Address 

A.  UAWTII KOI*  A:  SON, 
Wilmington,  l>el. 

Awarded  Medal  aud  Diploma  at  tho  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia.  km 


We  Want  5,000  More  BooK  Agents  to  Sell 

The  Personal  History  of 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

The  book  embrace*  tho  GlDinl'S  entire  militnry,  ©lv  II  service,  ami 
private  career,  and  in  llic  roost  cotopkte  #"'1  tflliablfl  tiisinrj  of  liim  ex¬ 
tant.  A  )i*ud*oittr  oct-.ivo  *ulunui,  tuj*r01/  Illustrated. 

Vi*  wanton*  dunlin  ever?  Ontnl  ArnivTo*!  Wtdulerrrt  township,  bend 
for  full  particular*  and  fcPECr  A  f.  TF.IlMb  TO  Ad  KN  To,  or  n  uurc  agency 
»t  onset  by  •rndlng  float*.  fnr  outfit.  [Mention  iMf  paper  ]  Address, 

AMERICAN  PUBLISH  INC  CO..  Hartford 
lloMtou,  Cliicugo,  Cincinnati,  or  SL.  I.utiis 


Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Agriculture,  Analytical  Chemistry, 

%Aris,  Architecture, 

History  and  Political  Science., 
Literature,  Natural  History, 

Philosophy,  Science, 

Science  and  Letters, 

Chemistry  and  Physics, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering, 
lUechii nicul  Engineering,  Mathematics, 

To  regular  Students  In  li/riri/Wure  instruction  Is 
free.  Kntranve  Kramindtian*  begin  at  9  A.  if.  June 
16  and  Seat.  15. 18*1.  For  the  Umviucsitv  Register, 
giving  full  Information  respecting  admission,  free 
scholarships,  fellowships,  expenses,  etc.,  ad<D  ess 

Treasurer  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


LITTLE'S 

PATENT  FLUID 


k[(  nqn-pqisonous 


SHEEP  DIP 

AND  CATTLE  WASH. 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturer*  Brooklyn,  I£.  I).,  N.  V..  Box  3. 
aud  Doucuster,  England. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

by  U.  S.  Grovernm't. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

ami  JtooU  Sent  Free. 


Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  10j  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


^UNCLO-SWISSy II  u 
/v  CONDENSED  lYIILIVa 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  aud  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
uncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  !| 


Improved  E  lastio 
Truss.  Worn  night 
aud  day.  Positively 
cures  Rupture.  Sent 
by  mail  ovmywhere. 
W  ribdurfuH  ifcBcript- 
ivc  circulars  to  tho 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  ,, 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


HABIT  QUICKLY 

CURED. 


The  Opium  and  Morphine  lluldt*  cau  be  quietly- 
and  m-t-rc-tly  cared  at  home  by  tlio  perfected 
treatment  of  1>r.  KAN E,  ilutc  bupt'd't  of  the  Do- 

8uliusey  llorpit-d,  and  author  ol  n  w  ral  books  on 
plum).  No  pain,  nervonsunm, or  lost  idoci),  A  cer¬ 
tain  and  reliable  cure,  earlor:  vl  by  tho  Mi-dtcal  pro- 
f.  -don.  No  Interferewce  With  lui>lnc>'.  Scaled 
PAMPHLET,  with  clmtyi's,  mode-id  oudorvrmenta 
and  t  ftiailr  —  ‘  “  ■ 


tMtuhawnU. 


sent  Vre 
1J4  full 


Strict  Privacy 


Send  vC<> 

fur 


A  good  assortment  of  1 

Guns,  Rifles,  Pistols, 
Cutlery,  Toys,  etc. 

ou  hand. 


Yon  will  do 
well  by  giving 

us  a  call  or  send  for  our  Illustrated  , 

Catalogue  before  buying  elsewhere.  > 

Wo  especially  recommend  our  International  Con. 
i  perfect,  double-barreled,  breech-loading  Shot  Gun 
if  best  material  and  workmanship,  very  cheap  at  too 
,.r Top-snap.  $26  for  Side  snap,  liuna  repaired.  .Shells 
illtul  to  order.  ...  ... 

Elmer  .V  Krri/,  41  Barclay  HI..  New  l  nrk  <  ity. 


Tbli  Nsw  Oh*».T.l  K.rc  lit  Nnr  ficrao  Picture, 
utd  IS  New  Hidden  NamaGfcnlt,  all  for  ISo. 
worth  Vtc.  New  Sj»io[,Io  Book  cad  Premium 
Lhl  4c.  K.  L.  JON  ES  A  CO.,  Nubi,N,  Y. 


W O  M  A  l\|  WANTED $35Tm$50 

W  W  ITI  m  n  ■  ™  for  our  buttlueM)  In  lief 
locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  GAY  &  CO.,  11  llurciuy  St.,  N.Y. 

For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 

nipoitCeiiii 

Scud  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  iO.j  CORRUGATING  CO. 


Newton’#  Improved  COWTIE 


when  lying 
illi 


imlclH  them  ilrmly.L 

draw.,  them  forward  . —  — 

down,  puoho*  hack  when  standing, 
gives  freedom  of  heud.  keeps  theta 
clean.  Send  for  Circular. 

K.  U.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  Ills. 


1  pies  free. 


_ M _ _ _  Sam- 

J.  M.  Mitten  *  Uq.,  Cleveland, O, 


|T  piyg  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps. 


4885 


588 
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PERSONALS, 


IfttowURntou#  <3Uvcrti$iufl 


^UsreUancou.s  3UUerti$ing 


The  first  of  living  French-Canadian  poets 
is  M,  Louis  Fechette. 

Bret  Haute  is  46  years  old.  He  was  born 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  in  1839. 

Baron  Tennyson,  on  August  6,  celebrated 
the  70tb  anniversary  of  bis  birth . 

Senator  Sharon’s  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  is  said  to  be  assessed  at  $1, *260.000. 

Nine  monuments  to  Grant  will  be  erected 
in  this  country  unless  some  of  the  present 
projects  fail 

President  Cleveland’s  eye  never  wan¬ 
ders,  but  looks  steadily  in  the  face  of  any  one 
to  whom  he  speaks. 

Aphos,  Cal  ,  boasts  of  a  man  who,  u^to 
the  time  of  General  Graut’s  death,  had  never 
heard  of  the  silent  chieftain. 

Museum  managers  are  temptiug  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  girl  to  exhibit  the  horns  which  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  careful  arrangement  of  her  hair. 

One  of  General  Santa  Auua's  widows  is 
still  living  iu  Mexico, and  is  as  bright  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  ever.  She  was  married  at  the  age 
of  18. 

Rosook  Conkling  has  written  to  a  friend 
in  Buffalo  that  he  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
European  tour  and  that  his  health  is  much 
improved. 

In  spite  of  his  great  age,  Mr.  George  Ban¬ 
croft  still  rides  horseback  gracefully.  His 
horse  is  jet  black,  and  when  the  venersble  his¬ 
torian  is  on  it  the  two  are  the  observed  of  all 
observers. 

Leo  Taxis,  the  intidel  writer,  recently  con¬ 
verted  to  Catholicism,  has  been  solemuly  re¬ 
lieved  from  excommunication  by  the  Pope’s 
Nuncio  at  Paris.  His  wife  still  remains  un¬ 
converted  . 

A  man  of  French  descent  at  Gallipolis,  O., 
is  said  to  have  patented  a  practical  thiuking 
machine  that  will  automatically  compute  the 
cost  of  any  number  of  ounces,  pounds  or  tons 
at  any  given  prices. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  speech  on  giving 
away  the  prizes  at  Dulwich  College,  England, 
on  J  uly  29,  said  that  the  reign  of  the  Euglish 
middle  classes  is  now  just  over,  and  that  that 
of  the  democracy  has  begun. 

The  Duke  of  Ratibor,  who  presided  over  * 
the  Bismarck  Testimonial  Fuad  Committee, 
reports  that  the  total  amouut  raised  was 
$685,1100,  of  which  $375,000  went  to  purchase 
the  Prince's  aucestrul  estate  of  Schunhauien. 

Prince  Henry,  of  Battenberg,  the  fortu- 
nute  young  German  who  has  just  married 
Beatrice,  Queen  Victoria  Is  youngest  daughter, 
has  hitherto  been  very  poor,  his  military  pay 
amounting  to  $400  a  year,  and  his  paternal  al¬ 
lowance  being  only  $2-50. 

A  Carlsh ad  correspondent  says  of  Roscoe 
Conkling:  "  Y\  hen  he  makes  his  appearance 
on  the  promenade,  his  stalwart  torm  creates  a 
sensation,  and,  being  a  decided  blonde,  die  is 
taken  for  a  Haxop,  oi  whom  there  are  many 
to  be  seen  at  this  place.” 

Mrs.  Hill,  of  California,  raises  pyrethrum, 
the  plant  from  which  the  yellow  insect  pow¬ 
der  is  made,  fcjhe  has  this  year  100  acres  set 
in  it.  Bbe  has  a  water  mill  where  the  plants 
are  ground  to  powder.  Mr*.  Hill  is  worth 
$500,000,  which  she  has  mostly  made  herself. 

Cam.  Richard  G.  Luck,  w  ho  died  at  Vine¬ 
yard  Haven,  Mass.,  last  week,  was,  during  his 
life,  at  sea  810  months,  or  nearly  20  years.  He 
landed  in  New  Bedford  38,000  barrels  of  whale 
oil,  8,500  of  sperm  oil,  and  383,000  pounds  of 
whalebone,  and  he  was  called  the  champion  of 
the  whale  Usher y. 

Among  those  who  have  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  begmniug  Of  the 
Oxford  movement  are  enumerated  80  lords’, 

25  baronets,  302  graduates  of  Oxford,  149 
graduates  of  Cambridge,  142  urtuy  officers, 

1*2  lawyers,  48  doctors,  and  1,010  ladies  of 
aristocratic  stations. 

Mr.  La hgucdere  says  that  Prince  Edward 
Albert  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  a  countenance  in  which  his 
father’s  and  mother’s  facial  peculiar¬ 
ities  are  strangely  mingled.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Dukoof  Edinburgh,  and  the  Young 
Prince  Edward  Albert  all  resemble  their 
burly  ancestor  Henry  VI I L  But  Prince 
George,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  second  son,  has 
not  a  trace  of  the  Guelph  or  York  or  Lan¬ 
caster  m  his  face. 

Mr.  Pierre  Louillard  hason  bisestateuour 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  thefinestgame  preserves  in 
the  United  .States.  Moreover,  he  is  now  rais¬ 
ing  dogs  of  his  own.  His  whole  farm  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  magniUceut  scale.  It  consists  of 
1,600  acres,  upon  which  there  are  built  11 
good-sized  houses,  and  12  windmills  for  raising 


/Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

TTT  —  _ Z  _ 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  @  POULTRY  REMEDY 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

I  It  w  ill  put  your  bogs  in  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system. 

'J  '^hPO'liy  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  w  ill  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

I*  will  arrest  disease  In  every  Instance. 

Those  getting  it  ,  whether  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaming  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

’  .  .  Haxxitjai..  Mon  June  20.  1884. 

errodv,  ana  can  tv-coni  mend  it  as  a  sure  core  for  Hu*  riiolera 
l!i  or  hogs  last  Spring  nut  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head! 
*y  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  from  the 
I  Imvp  mu  !om  a  liner;  in  fiiet,  lhev  have  Improved  rteht 
n  l  am  sure  li  has  saved  me  from  |S00  to  FKA  XK  LEE. 

wrappers 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GIIEAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  uud  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  (or  every  man,  voting,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  (or  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whos<-  expe¬ 
rience  fur  22  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  Li  the  lot  of  any  pnystclans.  yfjo  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embus  ed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  In  every  <on<e— 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  -thnnnny  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  ilMO.er  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  ft  00  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  i>  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  authcirhy  the  National 
Medical  Association,  to  the  o  (Moors  of  Will;  i'll  He  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  read  by  t  he  young  ifor 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  U  will 
benefit  all.  -London  txinvet. 

There  is  nu  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  pureut, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.— Argonaut, 

Address  the  Prnhncy  Medical  Institute. or  Dr.  \V.  H. 
Parker,  No.  t  Uulflneli  Street.  Boston. Mays., who  nuty 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Ubronlc  and  obstinate  TT T5  a  r  dj*. 
cases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  -EL  Xi  .21.  .Li  all 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  SuchrpTTXTC  T1  T  -n 
treated  successfully  without  an  ATL  A  OXiigX 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

HYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  C.n.lgcfl  PpAranllftfl  an.t 


"'"‘if ; 1  Fsan*.nn<1  1  am  sure  It  has  saved  me  from  *koo  to  *1000.  1  „„„ 

BFWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  bV  ,hp  Haas’  Remedies,  enclosed  iu 

PPAn  WIV  DDf5Dfti5tT«Jku l'lor  slzeaod  directions  or  my  w-ll  known  packages, 
hvin  .  i  °  lyl'  PROPOSITION.— when  my  remedy  is  used  as  a  preventive  i  will  insure  hogs 
sL  .a  Tv‘iir-  •lu“'  Will  make  a  diu>08lt  of  money  to  make  such  Insurance  good.  If  any  hols 

tn%o,  ?  "dll  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  auy  hanker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
^  ntuiirl  Ini?  atY*l  integrity.  ®  J 

I  RICES*  50  c«*nt*,  uitil  per  box,  according  to  size.  25  lb.  cans  il 2.50,  The  largest 

Sizes  are  the  muat  economical  to  the  teedar.  Full  directions  In  each  package.  II  vour  druggist  or 
Pfarmi 1  keep  It.  or  won't  get  It  for  you,  and  urges  yon  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  dll  vour  order.  *  y 

JOS-  HAAS,  V,  S.,  Indianapolis  Ind 

~  J>jj|  bookwalter  ENGINES  wjgKft 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

L~.  Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

*  Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.. New  York.  Jr* 


ROOFING  SLATE 


Black,  Strong,  nnd 
parts  of  the  country.  « 
JKSSE  B.  Kl  llKS 

.  A  PRIZE.  Send  six 


FENCES  FOR  FARMERS 

I  I  1  I  I  ,  I  I  I  1 .0  AND  LAND-OWNEES. 


Prettiest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Durable.  Can 
be  made  any  size  on  our  Standard  Fence-Mak¬ 
ing  Machine.  Any  farmer  h;c.  og  250  rods  of 
fence  to  build  ran  make  a  machine  pay  for  itself. 
Owners  of  machine  can  thou  make  rotn  iSlO  to 
Sji'i.'i  a  day  selling  fence  to  his  neighbors  and  have 
a  manufacturing  business  at  home.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  free.  Agents  that  sell  machines  make  Iroin 
1*311  totkl  OP  a  week.  Ill  us.  catalogue,  terms.  Ac., 
free.  SIAMUlill  JllU  t  il.  Cincinnati.  O. 


A  I  O  ft 11  mo>lth  oa*llyni».I*hy  either  mmmm 

a  I  I  a  I  Ini*’  ni  "'h  c '  values  L  DL  L 

O  I  LI  Urio'w/1  MfSCo  [S3  outfit  P  K  P  H 
122  Nassnu  Street  M.y.l  1H»L 

__  HISSNINGTON  SEMINA  KY 

Oilers  rare  educational  fuel T 1 1 tt?s  for  Ikivs  and  vh-ls 

rSn 


,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

J  SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  i«*  called  to  our  remurkublv  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  m  DWARF  PEARS 

Ilf  A  DC  If  Ini  LX  I:lllud*n*s,'l’b  kinds  as  Niagara..!. — ica.  I.m- 
IaIIMIL  VlllLu  l,ire  Sla,p->  Willik,  Frances  B.  Haves,  etc. 

d  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  ROtli  Yi-nr  UOO  Veres 

SE  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  CagSEfftfeS: 
ORIENTAL  PEARS!  ENSILAGE  W£*2KJ!S2. 


I'kN’XINOrON,  N*.  J 


NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 


ROI  I  FRS-..H''U1- Road.I^wn.all 
nULLLfld  sixes:  Cheats  St  and 
brut.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  an  v 
chi' led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter  TH  K  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Reek  man  St 
"Ensilage  Comm-HH,”*;  Pages.  sn<> 


(strong  ROOFING 

a  Kaay  to  uppl v,dise>  not 
4  rust  nr  rattle.  Is  also 

>A  SirilSTITUTE  for 
1*1.  A  STICK,  at  Half 
.the  Cost.  CARPETS 
uud  KCGsot  saute. 
-7-H'ataloirne  and  Sam- 


WATER; PROOF’ 

-  ampivei  r 


Riiei  iultic;.  LeConte  .nil  Kieffer 

t  Larson  their  own  Bartlett  and 

••taer  |«-.irs  .ui  LeConte  toot-  ;  Peer 

To  and  Honey  Peaches:  Russian 
Apricot'S  on  Peaches  "n 

,'tmn  and  Russian  Apples. 

1  ur.it. .gii.i,  with  t.v  is.  free.  A  largo  and 
gen  11  ni  iL--.iii.iwni  of  Fruit  Trees. 
A.lili ,-v-  w,  F.  HEIKES,  Mruiagcr. 
iiuui. on.  Nurse rtes,  Huntsville.  Ala- 


.meves- Hilly.  L.asl  year  1  lv»U  a  MIO  Governor  ntace 
fi  r  me  hj  s.  M.  t'olcorrl.  the  Inventor,  Dover.  >la-.s.. 
and  u-ci  it  n  corn  ensilage  with  perfect  success, 
m  ithoitt  heat,  ferineutation  or  any  bud  odors 
in  Illy  silo  or  stable. 

thirty  five  cows  ate  daily  sixty  pounds  each  of  the 
silage  without  leaving  any  part  of  it,  and  gavr  me  au 
average  of  thirty -seven  cans  <17  pints  eacm  of  excel¬ 
lent  milk, 

t  am  now  feeding  ntv  cows  upon  Rt  e  Ensilage  from 
the  same  Silo  using  the  same  Governor  with  similar 
results. 

My  cows  are  fat  enough  ror  the  butcher  and  will 
tiring  enough  to  repla  -e  themselves  with  n.w  Milch 
Cows.  |  have  no  doubt  about  the  Governor  giving  me 
uniform  results  every  time  and  always  expect  to 
u-e  it  as  long  as  X  make  milk.  C  L.  COPELAND. 

-Milton,  M;lss..  Aug.  a.  isss. 


plM  /ret.  W-  11.  FAY  «V  CO.»  C’uuidcu,  N.  J 


ami  |‘o«Un;, 


JH.SH  Ht.lt,  rOL.tM>.llll.*t 

flu-t.r  tVhilr.  Ilirk.hiri-  X  >„rt 
shirr  fig..  SnuUigni.il,  iol-.ul: 
out  Oxford  Push  {ihrtpanil  Lflltc 
'Ssntch  toiler  Shrpltrnl  Unr.  sac 
f  ancy  I'lmllry.  Scud  for Cltalaga . 
WJ ILKK  HlKl'EE  A  UJ.Phlla 


will  he.  pud  ftr  any  GRAIN  FAN 
I  of  SAtne  Sire  that  can  clean  and  hag 
\  as  much  Grain  or  Seed  in  one  dav 

\\  •  our  Pat.nl  MONARCH  Gruln 
V  and  Seed  Sc  pu  rut  or  utd  Hugger, 
V. .ruur  Iniprox v.l  Warehouse  Mill 

|*)»lth  equalizer  which  »c  oiler  cheap. 
Circulars  oud  P.ir-  Lise  mailed  free. 

MINE  CO.,  COLUMBUS.  O. 


FOB  8ALE — A  small  flock  of  thoroughbred 
Shropshire  Down  Sheep,  Imported,  and  their  off¬ 
spring.  They  are  a  line  lot  and  wiil  be  sold  reason- 

Sls,rS“uso011  <  •  F.  HITCHCOCK. 

GUbertville,  Mass. 


-  ltM'OKItKD  PRIZE  INK. 

>.  "vyWr-  Chester  U  hues  S'  w  .  K  e.  Poland. 

jl| ■  WSr  <  lilnaa.  vnl  111) ported  Herkslilren, 

l‘rlie.»imii-.  i.  He.-,  -tntltix.  1'i.llcrir 
with  every  ixiu-i-G  Strong,  heallhv 
wtoek  only.  Purity  guuruntna, 
’  (send  u  an  a '  for  Illustrated  Csuducmv 
C.  II.  Warrington,  Breeder,  Box  Git.  West  Cheater,  Pi. 


N»,H  JkllsEI  STATE  AGKICCl.Tl  RAI. 
w.  ...  SOCIETY. 

The  27th  Annual  ENbloltion  will  open  at  Waserly 
Pork  b.  tween  Newark  and  Elizabeth  Pa  R.  R  on 
Sept,  ilih,  and  continue  rtve  .lavs  >15jk\)  in  premi. 
urns.  1’or  l- re mlum  lists  address.  P.  T.  Guinn,  Cor- 
Sec.  Nexvark,  N.  J  Amos  Clark.  Jr. 


A  Man  or  Woman  as  flrst  class  HI  TTER  MAKER, 
to  make  vhi  pounds,  per  week.  Must  understand 
Cheese  making  ns  well.  Have  a  manager  and  Herds 
man.  No  objection  to  small  family  First  class  re 
ference  required.  S-ate  age,  experience,  wage- 
wanted,  etc  llomr  nnd  flrp  wood  furul-shcd. 

E 1 1 »  A  K  II  E.  K  AKN  El  ,Y  CO.. 

II uiiiex.  uud,  Surry  Ci».,  .In me-  River.  Vu. 


OXFOHB  I)ONVN*d. 

The  uu rivalled  mutton  and  wool  bred.  Largest 
flock  Lu  A  merle  a.  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  best  English  breeders  Prizes  111  1n>I-  First 

Second  and  Champion  at  the  "Royal"  and  "uxfoi.i 
shire,”  Kug.,  shows,  and  First  and  Sweepstakes  ar. 
Chl.-ugo,  St.  Louis.  Indian. ipolG.  mid  Wisconsin  Stale 
Fairs.  oiH-r  other  bowns.  Rams  Include  "Bice»ter  ” 
NQ.  635,  weight.  -130  lbs.;  cost  32  gs.  ’  ihxron  .'amps 
Ileld,”  656.  cost  r.s  gn.  "Sir  John  of  W tneheudon."  No. 
657.  cost  91  g»  ,  the  highest  price,  savo  tine,  ever  paid. 
Fleck  average,  12  pounds  Middle  Wool,  For  eat  a 
loguc  and  prices  address 

F.  C.  Guldshiirnug b,  Easlou,  Talbot  Co  Md, 


i  n*oy  t  m  , 

T1V,UtEB  I  DIEHL  -  MEDITERRANLAN 

The  l oming  Wheat,  Seed  from  the  Originator 

Aiso  AMBLER  and  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN.  Twi 
New  W  heats. 

For  Sain  pie  lleans  and  prices  send  stamps. 

II.  M,  JA((  I  ES,  W  right's  Corners,  N.  Y 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

H,Uthc  Tr^rh  *  b*»tv  INU  HI.K  UKAHED.  >  0  RODS. 

RAwlKl.Mi2sBnd  Lk>  LL  TKKAD. 


TUE  OM  VKIO 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM 

PUBLIC  SALE 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Thr/olloK'in.j  rates  are  invariable.  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  respeotfutlu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  ii  view  to  obtaining  Uiferent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orlu!»a»y  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wphtn  one  vear 
from  date  of  flrst  in  onion,  oer  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  i  or  more  lines 

agate  space  .  . 35  •• 

Preferred  posltloi<6  .  — 23  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  ".tde.,"  per 

Hue,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


KMOM  Thresher  Separator  anil  Cleaner, 
milium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters.  Ao. 
W.  L.  HOVER  A  HKO-,  rillLAl»EU*UIA,  PA. 


VAP0RAT1NG  FRUIT 


hNill  treni 


_  — -  on  Improved 

■  methods,  yields,  profits  prt 
and  gwiorul  stattstlivx.  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO. 

•  CBox  P)  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


A  large  number  and  variety  of  Cattle  aud  Sheep 
from  the  uexv  lm porloUoti- .  consisting  principally 
of  two  Hulls  aud  tur.v  Short  horn  Heifers;  two  Bulls 
und  two  Hereford  Heifers:  live  Hulls  und  three  Aher 
doeu  Foil  Heifers;  two  Bulisnnd  one  Holxtclu  Helfx.r; 
two  Bulls  and  threw  Ayr-hlre  Heifers;  one  Bull  and 
two  Jersey  Heifers,  and  three  Guernsey  Heifers- 
along  with  five  tat  Exhibition  Steer-  of  Slier t  horn. 
Hereford,  and  Alicrdecu  Foil  crosses,  averaging  2,IM 1 
lbs  A  uuinber  of  Cotswul  •,  lade. ster.  Highland, 
Cheviot,  Oxford,  Shropa,  Hamps.,  aud  coUtli  Down 
Itams  and  i-wes.  Twelve  fat  Sbeailliig  Wethers,  av- 
erugUlg 210  lb8.;  and  Berks  ami  Essex  Figs. 

No  reserve  whatever,  nnd  easy  terms. 

Purchase*  at  this  sale  eun  be  emered  for  the  Pro- 
vlueiul  at  Londou.  and  the  Toronto  industrial  Kx- 
hibltinn 

Any  animal  bought  to  lie  retained  for  breeding  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  will  be  delivered  free  ou 
conditions  named  in  catalogue. 

Seud  for  Catalogue. 

W.3BROWN, 

Guelph,  Otiturio, 


l  Inure  o  iiiiirm  l  arm  l.iutda  In  the  Niagara 
anu  London  Districts  tor  sale  on  easy  terms.  KNOTT, 
KLJ1K  &  CO.,  48  Aiirluuio  Last,  Toronto,  Canaila, 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkfr  is 

Single  copy,  per  year . . .  jj.00 

u  Six  months . 1.  >0 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . $3.01  (12s.  Sd.i 

France  .,  .  3.01  <1614  fr) 

French  Colonies . .  1.03  i29l4  fr.) 

Any  on*  sending  a  club  of  saven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit. m 
application. 

■ntsred  at  th#  Post-offlcs  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
m  tMond-oUss  mail  matter. 


ALL  CO’S 

FRICTION  FEED 

CITE?,  OTT  XjjA.TR, 

SAWMILL 

nd  for  Cixrt  cular  "D." 


PATENT 

VARIABLE 


AdiliexaTHE  BIRDSALL  CO.,  inborn.  Tt.f? 
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THE  RURAL  SEW  VOKKO. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


!jr%  ^tiuwp: 

!2;  *»a‘ 

'  .-2—  ‘  -u I'sm.  ..: 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OE 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  for  Til  K  KLKCTUIC  RE¬ 
VIEW.  'an  Illustrated  Journal),  which  is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Ereo  Distribution. 

It  treats  of  Hkai.tii,  Tlvunoxu,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 

•  - ■ - "  >r  from  nervous. exhaust 

Every  $uh;| rot  that  beais. 


Men  look  in  the  glass  as  often  as  do  women. 
Bat  the  glasses  are  not  the  same. 

“No,  ’  replied  a  college  youth,  with  a  sigh— 
“no,  Dolpb,  I  haven’t  change  for  a  five;  but  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  a  five  for  a 
change.” 

A  Scientific  journal  says  that  many  dis¬ 
eases  are  spread  by  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes.  This  explains  why  editors  are  more 
healthy  than  other  people. 

A  stump  orator  exclaimed,  “I  know  no 
north,  no  south,  no  east,  no  west,  fellow  citi¬ 
zens!”  “Then,”  exclaimed  an  old  farmer  in 
the  crowd,  “it’s  time  you  went  to  school  and 
larat  jjgraphy.” 

A  boy,  presented  with  a  pie  to  share  with 
his  sister,  was  told  that  in  cuttting  it  he  must 
give  her  the  largest  part.  Reflecting  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  passed  the  pie  to  his  sister,  with  the 
remark.  “You  cut  it!” 

The  little  one  being  a  guest  of  her  grandma, 
had  been  liberally  feasted,  when  a  second  dish 
of  pudding  came  on.  Looking  at  the  steam¬ 
ing  dish,  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "Say, 
gran’ma,  I  wish  I  was  twins.” 

W  hat  does  the  minister  say  of  our  new  bury- 
ing-ground?”  asked  Mrs.  Malaprop  of  her 
neighbor.  “He  doesn’t  like  it  at  all.  He  says 
he  never  shall  be  buried  there  as  long  as  he 
lives.”  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Malaprop,  “If  my 
life  is  spared,  l  will.” 

Ralph  was  a  diplomat  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  Just,  before  bed  time  the  other  night, 
he  called  to  his  lather  saying:  “I  want  to  ask 
your  advice.”  “Well,  my  son,  what  is  it 
about?”  “What  do  you  think  it  will  be  best 
to  give  me  on  my  birthday?” 

The  other  day  a  precocious  youngster  was 
asked  if  he  was  papa’s  boy.  He  auswered, 
“Yes.”  “And  are  you  mamma’s  boy,  too?” 
“Yes,”  replied  Willie.  “Well,  how  can  you 
be  papa’s  boy  and  mamma’s  boy  both  at  the 
same  time?”  “Oh,”  he  replied,  indifferently, 
“can’t  a  waeon  have  two  horses?”  That  set- 


ins  and  painful  diseases.  L  ...  .. 

on  tirnltli  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
Its  page*;  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  ft  cure  are  an¬ 
swered.  and  valuable  information  Is  voluutered  to 
nil  who  are  Lu  need  of  medical  advice. 

YOUNG  MEN  and  others  who  suiter  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  ore  especially  benefited  by 
uonaulllnn  Its  contents. 

TU©  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quaeks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  ta  "practice  medicine."  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vlcor  bodily  onnrfrv. 

for  f Voe  copy,  THE  El/RCTRIC  HE- 
JU£W,  116$  H  mini  way,  N  e\v  York, 


icimcfty' 


For  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

The  heaviest,  strongest,  and  best  Cutters  in 
tlie  World.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  powers,  very 
easv  tunning,  and  have  immense  capacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  in  competition  with 
others  will  fully  substantiate  the  above  claims.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  and  book  oil  Ensilage  sent  free. 

F  T,r  »?0SS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

•H  Drawer  A  0.  fohmeuiv  of  tot  ion  n.  v. 


'.HI'.Ull.L»l'!|,|»m  Hull 


THE  MIGHTY  DOLLAR 


00TLEST0WN  hUHSE  EU.vE, 


pi<s«na«fou$ 


New  BLOOMiniti.D,  Miss  .  Jon.  2.  18S0. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  suffering  for 
the  last  five  years  with  u  severe  Itching  all  over.  I 
have  heard  of  Hop  Bitters  and  have  tried  It.  I  have 
used  up  tour  bottk-c.  and  It  luut  done  me  more  good 
than  all  the  doctors  r.ud  medicines  that  they  could 
use  on  or  with  me.  I  am  old  and  poor  but  feel  to 
bless  you  for  such  a  relief  by  your  medicine  and  from 
torment  of  the  doctors  t  nave  hud  fifteen  doctors 
at  me.  One  gave  me  seven  ounces  of  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic-  another  took  four  quurtsof  blond  from  tne.  All 
they  touid  tell  wa*  that  It  was  skin  sickness.  Now, 
after  these  four  bottles  or  your  medicine,  my  skin  Is 
well,  dean . mo  smooth  aa  ever.  HKNRY  ENOCH h. 

answer  thjs.- Is  there  a  person  livlugv.  ho  ever 
saw  a  case  of  ague,  bll  lousuess,  nervousness,  or  neu¬ 
ralgia,  or  any  ntseuse  o(  the  stomach,  liver,  or  kidneys 


If  to,  be  quick  and  drop  ft  postals  #\|||  FI  I  *  f 
to  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., flJVVtLL  C 
BALTIMORE,  sole  makers  of  _  — 

and  they  WILL  HRND  YOU,  FREE,  an  atti 
FlK.sT-CI.ASS  FERTILIZERS  AT  HOMIi 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  trac  k,  has 
the  simplest  and  most  eltlclcnt  governor  made.  The 

Dov  letdown  .1  up  lot  Th  rentier  and  Cleaner 

Pas  no  superior.  kor 

sole  manufacturer,  l)A  N  I  KL  II  l  LJMIIZKR. 

Doyirxtown,  Burks  Co  .  ra. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

.  «  ■■  .  a  >  ■  .  .  ■ ,  V'  lyu  tin  XI  1*  I)  1>  vn  l  N 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifi  I  ADIES. 


ALL  ALES  ANl)  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 
IM  PORTED. 

Cows  and  Heifers  Died  to  best  Netlicrlund  and 

Auggie  Hull*.  .  .  . 

The  nvernge  Record*  ill  a  Herd  nrc  the  true  test  ol 
it*  merit.  ...  .  . 

The  following  Milk  anil  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  In  oar  Herd: 

MILK  RSICOHDS. 

Ten  Cows 


Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’e your  time  to  get  up 
orders  lor  our  celebrated  Tea, 
and  Collees.and  seouro  a  beantP 
fnl  Gold  Band  orMo-*  R<«*»  China 

Tea  Sot,  or  Handsonw  Decorated 

>  piBimr  8t*t>  orGoU  Band  JiloM 
for  full Partli^ujam  jddreBfl 


'\S  Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  tS.d 

— -  have  averaged  over  ts.iiuu  lbs.  In  u  year. 

Jk  •arrr.Ji  B  e  know  of  about  X)  (  'own  Hurt  htivc  made  yearly  reco  ds  exceeding 

16,'  (H)  lbs.,  and  II  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  and  have  averaged 
’  over  17,litU  Ibt. 

ve  have  averaged  over  16,0011  lbs.  In  n  year.  Sixty-throe,  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
•urly  records*  Including  fourteen  S-y  ear  old*  and  twenty-one  ear  olds,  have:  uver&ged  K,i8-i  lbs, 

11  butter  records. 

,  have  avermred  20  lbs.  7  oz».  In  u  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  l!l  lbs.  !4  os.  In  a  week.  Ht- 
vv  avmum“fi;  ibF  «c;^.  in  n  week.  SI*  3 year  old.  have  averaged  H  lbs.  8  ois.  In  a  week. 
oldstttmi-nUre  Dumber  tested  i  have  averaged  18  He.  4  or.*  lu  a  week.  8lx  2-yeav  o!da  have >aver- 
X  In  a  week  Klftnen  2  year  old.  icntlrc  number  tested'  have  averaged  111  ll>&.  B  3-10  oas  in  a 
mtlre  original  I'ropor led  Netberlaml  Faintly  of  six  cows 'two  being  but  three  years  Old' have 
IBs  lu  a  week.  Thl*  is  the  Herd  from  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 


Sows  Fertilizers  splendidly.  It  Is  very  accurate, 
and  strictly  first  clats.  Works  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everybody  who  knows  whut  a  Grain  and  her- 
tPlzer  Drill  ought  to  do.  All  who  appreciate  excel 
lence  and  accuracy,  prefer  the  McSHERK  V. 

Mention  this  paper. 

D.  E.  McHHEKRY  A-  CO., 

Dayton,  O. 


Should  aead  fcr  our  NEW  TOf 

1885  CATALOGUE  mailed  r  IH 

Boomer  A  Botchcrt  FrtttC®.  Sjracate. 


CHALLENGE 

k  WIND  MILL 

A  AND 

I)  FEED  MILL  CO, 

re  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills 


L.  '._■**  irr~u  to  4000  rt.L  i' 

ol  lumber  c  hi  be  cut  In  a  day.  Built  In  u  first  class 
manner.  The  Brut  .Mill  made.  It  any  hundreds  of 
these  in  use  universal  satisHiction.  wo 

have  the  best  Mills  of  larger  sizes,  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  <5c  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  and  Water  Stu.,  Cincinnati,  O, 


nigheft  prizo  awarded  these  machinesal  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’k  latest  trial,  overa  large  mim- 
Ver  competing.  Ample  warranty  anil  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOllNsVILI.E  AfiU'L  WORKS, 

Si.  J oliuavillc,  nioocsomcry Go.,  New  York. 


For  Grinding  Gram, 
Cutting  Feed,  Shell* 
mgCom.FVjmp- 
S.  mg  Wilot,  «nd 
^Smnningall  kinds 

— o1  M  • 

mm  VI  chmory. 

|  AlooFaed 
T'-ft-!  I  and  Moo! 
I  Mills, 

__  Pumps, 

r  E•,c• 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  COTTAGE. 

HE  small  cottage  shown  at 
Fig.  391  and  Hit*,  was  designed 
for  a  resident  of  this  oity, 
who  is  building  a  number  of 
similar  cottages  iu  a  small 
town  on  the  Long  Branch 
Railroad,  near  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.  As  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  plans,  the  house 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  small  family.  The  rooms  are  conveniently 
arranged,  and  well  lighted.  A  particularly 
good  feature  is  the  ample  closet  room.  The 
closets  are  arranged  with  sufficient  shelving, 
and  the  clothes  closets  on  the  upper  floor  have 
a  row  of  hooks  in  addition  to  the  shelving. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story  are  of 
white  pine,  with  ash  rails,  balusters  and  new¬ 
el,  instead  of  the  old-style  black  walnut, 
which  seems  now  to  be  going  out  of  date. 
The  ash  makes  a  lighter  piece  of  furniture, 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  more  taste.  The 
cottage  is  sheathed,  papered  and  clapboarded, 
with  ornameutal  gables,  as  shown.  The  cel¬ 
lar  is  under  the  whole  building,  so  that,  if 
necessary,  a  small  furnace  can  easilyUe  put 
in.  The  cost  of  the  buildiug  was  *2,135,  This 
includes  the  cistern,  cesspool  and  drains  and 
connections  thereto.  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Smith, 
of  0  Murray  St.,  New  York  is  the  architect. 


In  regard  to  Ipomaea  Learii,  I  would  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Parnell  (p.  518,)  that  my  ex¬ 
perience  agrees  precisely  with  bis,  that  the 
older  the  plants  get  the  more  flowers  they  pro¬ 
duce.  When  the  plants  are  young  I  multiply 
the  shoots  by  pinching  back  instead  of  train¬ 
ing  to  one  lcuder.  This  plan  heljis  to  multiply 
the  flowers  sooner  as  the  plants  grow  older; 
provided,  of  course,  the  laterals  are  sturted 
low  down  and  are  preserved  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  shoots,  however,  will  in  any  event 
multiply  in  time  from  the  crown.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  thut  the  flowers  remain  open 
much  longer  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  par¬ 
tial  shade.  It  is  well  to  have  the  euu  au  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning,  and  shade  during  the 
rest  of  the  day.  I  am  now  growing  a  Tuber¬ 
ous  rooted  Ipomuoa  which  makes  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  Learii.  1  keep  it  dormant  during 
the  Winter. 

*** 

I  did  not  mean  to  produce  the  impression 
that  the  individual  flowers  of  the  dogwood 
were  as  showy  as  those  of  the  magnolia,  but 
that  the  general  effect  was  grander,  und  that 
the  dogwood  has  two  seasons  of  striking 
beauty,  while  the  magnolia  has  but  one. 
When  the  season  comes  round  again  I  will 
show  Mr.  Paruellat  least  two  grand  specimens 
of  the  dogwood,  if  he  would  like  to  take  a 
little  trip,  and  will  remind  me  of  it. 

*** 

Speaking  of  the  magnolia  reuiiuds  me  that 
I  saw  Mugnolia  purpurea  with  a  good  show  of 
flowers  on  the  llth  of  August.  This  was  in 
New  Jersey  near  Orange. 

*** 

That  is  a  good  suggestion  the  Editor  makes 
about  improving  the  huckleberry,  aud  he  is 
just  the  man  who  should  profit  by  bis  o  wu  sug¬ 
gestion.  Let  him  begin  with  one  of  Nature’s 
best;  aud  this  he  will  find,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  at  Sam’s  Point  on  the  Shawanguuk 


Mountains,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  grow 
the  finest,  largest  and  most  productive  huckle¬ 
berries,  I  have  ever  seen.  He  will  And  them 
about  L800  feet  up,  on  a  plateau  a  mile  or  more 
long;  some  say  three  miles.  Besidesthe  huckle¬ 


berries,  he  will  have  before  him  a  magnificent 
landscape,  taking  in  portions  of  four  or  five 
States,  and  including,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  Itis  a  favorite 
resort  for  farmers  for  20  miles  around.  After 
harvest,  the  first  thing  thought  of  is  the 


They  come  home  with  bushels  of  luscious 
huckleberries,  and  for  weeks  after  live  of 
scarcely  anything  but  huckleberries  plam. 
huckleberry  pie,  and  huckleberry  pudding. 

*** 


So  the  Kentuckians,  like  many  others,  do 
not  relish  Gerrnau  carp;  and  to  me  that  is 
not  in  the  least  surprising.  It  is  complimentary 
to  their  good  taste.  The  German  carp,  per  se, 
is  oue  of  the  most  iusipid  of  all  fishes,  and  can 
only  be  made  palatable  by  the  addition  of 


fish  for  the  farmer.  I  should  say  it  was  the 
fish  for  the  farmer  to  let  alone,  and  I  advise 
him  to  go  very  slow  on  German  carp.  As 
food,  itis  altogether  inferior  to  our  common 
sucker. 

*** 

I  have  read  the  article  on  p.  585,  but  it  has 
not  altered  my  opinion  in  the  least.  Fred 
Mather,  Dr.  Henshall,  Seth  Green,  W.  C. 
Harris,  and  about  everybody  I  know  of,  who 
has  eaten  the  fish,  either  boiled  or  fried,  as  the  » 
farmer  (who  has  no  wine  cellar  or  French 
cook  '  must  necessarily  cook  his  fish,  have  pro¬ 
nounced  the  carp  an  unsavory  fish.  These 
men  are  all  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
fish,  and  know  what  is  good.  Mr.  Harris, 
Editor  of  the  American  Angler,  after  recently 
eating  the  fish  boiled  and  fried,  says,  4 ‘We  do 
not  ‘hanker’  for  carp .”  I  should  think  not. 

*** 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  carp  some 
40  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  it  here;  but  nobody  liked  it,  and  it 
was  dropped.  As  Mr.  Green  says,  if  farmers 
want  to  grow  fish,  we  have  better  fish  of  our 
own.  I  should  as  soon  think  cf  advising  the 
farmer  to  grow  Belle  Angevine  pears  rather 
than  Seckels  or  Anjous.  When  you  say  that 
carp  will  grow  rapidly  and  grow  large,  and 
will  live  in  almost  any  muddy  pool  where 
there'is  a  little  vegetation,  you  have  said  pretty 
ue&rly  all,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned ; 
but  the  farmer  is  deserving  of  a  much  better 
fish.  Let  us  have  done  with  “any  thing  is 
good  enough  for  a  farmer.”  horticola. 


THIS  AND  THAT. 


“Horticola’’  inquires  about  the  hardiness 
of  Cercis  Japoniea  in  other  places.  Mine 
stood  the  past  very  severe  Winter  perfectly, 
and  blossomed  freer  than  ever  before,  where¬ 
as  in  the  Winter  before  last,  which  was  not  so 
cold,  but  more  changeable,  it  lost  nearly  half 
its  wood. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkable 
in  many  ways;  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  some  things  that  are  so  different  from 
ordinary.  First,  Northern  Blue  Grass  (Poa 
eorupressa)  Is  unusually  plentiful  on  my  farm 
this  season,  and  in  cutting  it,  the  sap  or  juice 
was  so  thick,  and  there  was  so  much  of  it,  that 
it  gummed  up  the  knives  of  the  mower  so  that 
it  stopped  the  machine.  This  did  not  happen 
once  only,  but  frequently,  the  knives  being 
gummed  on  both  sides.  This  kind  of  Blue 
Grass  is,  1  think,  much  more  valuable  for  hay 
than  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis). 
This  year  it  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
growth,  cutting  almost  as  good  a  swath  as 
Timothy.  I  also  noticed  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  short  tailed  black  field-mice.  I 
have  seen  but  three  or  four  this  year,  whereas 
in  past  year's  I  would  see  hundreds.  Then, 
cut-worms  are  very  numerous;  can  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mice  and  presence  of  cut-worms  pos¬ 
sibly  be  cause  and  effect?  Then,  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  oat  midge  this  harvest.  I  never 
remember  to  have  harvested  oats  before  with¬ 
out  seeing  thousands  of  them. 

“Horticola”  remarks  on  the  profusion  of 
potato  blossoms.  The  same  thing  is  noticeable 
here;  it  looks  as  if  the  potatoes  had  been 
planted  for  the  blossoms  alone. 

There  is  one  garden  tool  that  i  never  see  prais 
ed  in  the  Rural,  and  that  is  the  scuffle  hoe. 
In  ordinary  hoeing  oue  can  do  three  times  the 
work  with  this  implement,  that  he  can  with 
the  common  hoe,  and  do  it  much  more  easily. 
Au  eight-inch  scuttle  is  about  the  right  size.  I 
hope  the  Rural  family  will  try  it.  The  way 
it  goes  under  a  large  plant  of  “pusley”  and 
inverts  it  without  leaving  numerous  cuttings 
to  take  root  after  the  first  snower,  is  pleasant 
to  see.  In  using  it  you  walk  backward,  aud 
do  not  tiamp  on  the  weeds  just  cut  up,  thereby 


Plan  of  First  Floor.  Plan  of  Second  Floor. 

PLANS  FOR  COTTAGE.  Fig.  892. 

huckleberry  picnic  to  Sam’s  Point.  The  big  1  sauces  and  spices  iu  the  cooking;  and  for  the 
farm  wagon  is  got  out,  aud  the  whole  family,  |  gourmand  this  is  done  to  such  a  degree  that 
men,  women  aud  children,  tumble  iu  merrily,  the  carp  is  smothered  out  of  sight.  Those  who 
and  off  they  go  for  a  w  ell-ear  ued  outing.  |  are  cultivating  the  carp  for  sale  say  it  is  the 


DESIGN  FOR  COTTAGE.  Fig.  391. 
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replanting  many  of  them.  You  can  work 
the  ground  close  up  to  a  fence  or  wall  and  not 
leave  a  single  weed;  by  holding  it  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  it  makes  a  good  cutter  for  straw¬ 
berry  runners.  For  thinning  beets,  etc.,  if 
the  operator  stands  abreast  of  the  row  and 
two  rows  off,  it  is  just  the  thing  and  is  expedi¬ 
tious.  Get  one! 

Some  of  my  peach  trees  having  the  “yel¬ 
lows”  very  badly,  “sort o’”  gave  me  the 
‘•blues;”  but  1  headed  them  back  almost  to 
the  trunk,  and  now  they  are  full  of  fine  thrif¬ 
ty  shoots ;  in  fact,  they  have  the  “greens" 
once  more.  If  they  can  mature  their  wood 
before  Winter,  I  think  I  will  have  fruit  from 
them  again. 

I  wish  those  who  have  not  tried  South  Car¬ 
olina  dissolved  phosphate  on  wheat,  would 
try  a  bag  or  two  alongside  of  the  kind  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.  On  my  farm, 
which  contains  various  kinds  of  soil,  1  find  it 
better  than  any  high-priced  fertilizer  1  have 
used.  With  a  good  wheat  season  and  only 
200  pounds  per  acre,  it  will  make  00  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  I  always  shut  off' the  fertil¬ 
izer  attachmeut  one  or  two  1  ‘throughs”  in  the 
field,  and  never  mark  the  place.  1  can  always 
see  it  about  as  far  as  I  cau  see  the  wheat,  and 
it  also  shows  on  grass  and  clover  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  Last  Fall  I  paid  $18  per  ton, and 
applied  300  pounds  per  acre.  Judging  by  the 
strip  unsown,  it  saved  me  from  almost  total 
failure.  The  last  was  the  worst  Winter  ou 
wheat  I  ever  saw.  Mine  looked  so  dead  in 
Spring  that  1  estimated  it  at  five  bushels  per 
acre,  and  now  expect  somewhere  about  20 
bushels,  but  have  not  yet  thrashed .  1  have 
used  the  undissolved,  and  also  “floats;”  while 
the  latter  are  good,  they  are  not  so  active  the 
first  season,  but  show  better  effects  tbe  second 
than  the  dissolved.  a.  l.  cbosby. 

Kockland  Farm,  Md. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Is  there  an  earlier  potato  than  the  Early 
Ohio?  1  would  answer,  yes,  the  Early  Sunrise. 

1  quite  agree  with  the  Editor  and  Horticola 
in  their  estimates  of  the  red  variet  ies  of  celery, 
and  one-half  of  my  crop  consists  of  London 
Red.  It  is  my  opinion  that  not  only  are  the 
red  varieties  better-flavored  and  more  crisp; 
but  the}'  keep  better  during  the  Winter,  and  I 
am  much  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  being 
brought  prominently  into  notice. 

Begonia  metallxca  certainly  deserves  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  praise  when  grown  as 
a  warm  greenhouse  plaut.  and  I  quite  agree 
with  Horticola  in  advocating  its  trial  as  a  win¬ 
dow  garden  plant.  But  as  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  has  extended,  I  have  found  the 
singular  flowers  to  be  very  sparingly  pro¬ 
duced;  still  the  plant  is  well  worth  cultivating 
for  its  beautiful  foliage  alone,  the  large,  glossy 
leaves  being  shaded  with  dark  green  and  olive, 
and  having  a  peculiar  metallic  lustre  over  all. 

No,  I  would  not  appropriate  the  name  of 
Snowflake  Tree  to  the  Cbionanthus  Virginica, 
for  it  has  been  bo  long  and  familiary  known  as 
the  White  Fringe  Tree,  that  any  change 
would,  1  fear,  lead  to  confusion  among  those 
who  prefer  to  call  trees  and  shrubs  by  their 
common  or  vulgar  Dames  and,  besides,  Styrax 
Japonica  is  by  many,  in  this  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  known  as  the  Snowflake 
Flower. 

Referring  to  Horticola’s  note  on  page  479, 
relative  to  bis  discovery  of  a  dogwood  bearing 
pink  involucres,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
that  a  variety  having  flowers  suffused  with 
bright  red  is  offered  for  sale  by  Parsons  & 
•Sons  Co.,  under  tbe  name  of  Cornus  florida 
flore-rubro.  But  as  Horticola  describes  his 
plant  as  having  pink  flowers,  it  may  prove  to 
be  entirely  distinct  from  the  above,  and,  if 
so,  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  - - 

Yes,  the  wonderful  blackberry  described  in 
the  Rural  of  August  1st,  page  515,  is  the  old 
Rubus  fruticosus,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Cut-leaved  or  Evergreen  Blackberry,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  siugular  that  it 
should  turn  up  as  a  ^novelty  every  three  or 
four  years.  It  is,  as  tbe  Editor  says,  essenti¬ 
ally  worthless,  and  my  experience  with  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Rural  of  April  29,  1882,  page 
288.  Since  then,  however,  I  destroyed  the 
only  plant  1  had.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  writer  in  a  late  Rural  has  over¬ 
praised  the  plant,  and  I  think  that  if  he  ob¬ 
tained  two  or  three  bushels  of  fruit  to  the 
acre  (instead  of  to  one  root)  he  would  be  doing 
very  well.  It  fruited  very  sparingly  with 
me,  and  the  fruit  ripened  very  slowly  and  ir¬ 
regularly,  and,  besides,  its  peculiar  flavor  is 
not  agreeable  to  most  persons.  One  plaut  is 
enough  for  any  person  to  possess— as  a  curi¬ 
osity  merely.  [There  is  no  doubt  but  it  fruits 
well  in  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Eds  ] 

Under  the  heading  of  Flower  Humbugs,  in 
the  Rural  of  J uly  20,  I  notice  that  a  corres¬ 


pondent  condemns  the  pretty  Asparagus 
tenuissitnus  very  unjustly;  as  from  his 
description,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  given 
the  plant  a  fair  trial,  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  after  it  has  fully  developed  itself,  there 
will  be  a  decided  change  in  his  opinion.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  plant  has 
been  but  recently  distributed,  and,  of  course, 
the  specimens  sent  out  are  mostly  small,  and 
have  bad  but  little  opportunity  to  properly 
develop  their  grace  and  beauty;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
stems  or  fronds  will  form  a  prominent  feature 
in  all  choice  cut-flower  work  as  a  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Adiantums  or  Maideu-hair 
Ferns.  Its  foliage  possesses  all  tbe  grace  and 
beauty  of  these  beautiful  ferns,  besides  tbe  de¬ 
sirable  quality  of  remaining  a  long  time  in  per¬ 
fection  after  being  cut,  which  alone  is  quite  a 
point  in  its  favor.  As  a  plaut  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration,  it  is  deserving  of  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  praise,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
plant  for  cultivation  in  the  winter  garden. 
Queens,  N.  Y.  chas.  e.  parnell. 

NOTES  ON  THE  NEWER  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

With  the  exception  of  our  common  June 
drought,  the  past  strawberry  season  has  been 
a  very  favorable  oue  for  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  various  new  varieties  on 
trial  with  the  leading  old  sorts.  Our  soil 
being  a  strong  sandy  loam,  is  well  adapted  to 
tbe  strawberry.  A  few  notes  on  the  growth 
and  behavior  of  the  most  prominent  varieties 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  Rural  readers. 

Prince  of  Berries  with  us  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  varieties 
fruited  this  season.  In  flavor  it  certaiuly 
ranks  with  the  best;  is  a  very  vigorous  grow¬ 
er,  and,  judging  from  this  season’s  trial,  it  is 
quite  productive.  With  amateurs  at  least  it 
must  become  a  prime  favorite. 

Jewell  was  received  from  tbe  originators, 
P.  M.  Augur  &  Sous,  last  August.  Although 
the  Autumn  was  not  very  favorable,  the 
plants  made  a  vigorousgrowth,  wintered  well, 
aud,  considering  that  the  June  drought  pinch¬ 
ed  them  somewhat,  produced  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  In  vigor  of  growth  this  variety  is  re¬ 
markable,  and  is  but  slightly  Affected  with 
blight  or  rust,  being  at  this  date  (August  13) 
the  least  so  of  any  except  the  Amateur  aud 
perhaps  the  Parry. 

Amateur. — Common  layer  plants  of  this 
variety  were  sent  me  late  m  September  by 
Mr.  Hart,  the  originator.  The  plants  winter¬ 
ed  perfectly,  but,  being  set  so  late,  were  not 
allowed  to  produce  fruit.  A  fact  worthy  of 
note  is  that  at  tbe  present  time  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  leaf  blight,  while  Atlantic, 
Charles  Downing  and  others  are  badly  affect¬ 
ed.  The  plant  is  very  vigorous,  rivaliug  the 
Jewell  in  this  particular. 

Cb a vv ford’s  No.  1  was  received  from 
Matthew  Crawford.  The  plants  were  set 
August  1st,  and  made  a  vigorousgrowth;  but 
for  some  reason  they  failed  to  produce  much 
fruit.  I  shall  give  it  another  season’s  trial. 

Atlantic.— This  much  lauded  novelty  of 
1883,  has  proved  worthless  with  me— the  poor¬ 
est  in  my  collection. 

Daniel  Boone  is  of  sturdy  habit,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  crop  of  even  sized  berries  of  the 
best  quality.  Tins  is  a  grand  garden  berry; 
that  is,  for  clean  hill  culture  on  strong  soil. 

Black  Defiance  seems  well  suited  with 
my  soil,  and  gives  fruit  of  the  choicest  qual¬ 
ity.  My  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Hexamer  says 
that,  to  his  taste,  the  Black  Defiance  is  uearest 
to  the  ideal  strawberry,  and  it  certainly  does 
combine  sprightliness  with  that  peculiar  straw¬ 
berry  flavor  in  a  marked  degree. 

Manchester  is  a  fine  berry  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

It  holds  its  size  through  the  season  very 
well. 

Crescent  is  a  wonderfully  productive  vari¬ 
ety,  but  does  not  root  as  deep  as  some,  conse¬ 
quently  drought  will  pinch  it  worse  than  most 
other  kinds.  Give  it  moist,  rich  soil  and  it 
will  produce  an  astonishing  amount  of  fruit. 

Jersey  Queen  ranks  with  my  very  best 
varieties,  but  I  atu  a  little  afraid  it  may  not 
prove  productive  enough  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Chas.  Downing,  the  old  standby,  rusts  so 
badly  with  me  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 

Parry,  received  from  Win.  Parry  last 
August,  is  a  good  grower,  aud  produced  some 
very  fine  fruit.  I  consider  it  very  promising 
iudeed,  aud  await  the  results  of  another  rea¬ 
son's  trial  with  interest. 

Wilson. — It  is  a  question  whether  any  oue 
variety  will  ever  become  so  universally  popu¬ 
lar  as  this  old  favorite.  I  still  keep  it  in  my 
collection,  aud  in  reality  it  is  better  than  a 


large  percentage  of  the  much-lauded  novel¬ 
ties. 

Siiarplkss  is  a  good  berry,  but  needs 
clean  hill  culture  and  a  deep,  moist  soil.  On 
light  land  under  common  culture,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  worthless. 

James  Vick. — I  was  agreeably  disappointed 
with  the  behavior  of  this  sort  the  past  season. 
Last  year  it  gave  only  a  limited  amount  of 
small,  sour  berries;  but  this  season  it  seemed 
to  have  gained  a  foothold,  aud  gave  a  good 
yield  of  fair-sized  berries,  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  but  better  than  Wilson.  1  have 
quite  a  Dumber  of  varieties  set  the  past 
Spring,  which  were,  of  course,  uot  allowed  to 
bear  fruit.  Among  these  the  Cornelia  shows 
a  marked  vigor  of  growth.  w.  H.  rand. 

Chittenden  Co,,  Vt. 

TERATOLOGY. 

ABNORMAL  TOMATO. 

DR.  E.  L.  STURTEVANT. 

The  subject,  a  tomato  grown  from  the 
crossed  seed  of  the  French  Hybrid,  with  Acme 
pollen,  is  shown  at  Figs.  396  and  397.  The 


Fig.  396. 

abnormality  is  induced  by  prolification,  in 
which  the  central  axis  of  a  perfectly  develop¬ 
ed  flower  has  continued  to  grow,  and  produced 
a  second  flower, of  which  the  calyx  only  is  ful¬ 
ly  formed,  this  in  turn  continuing  its  axis  into 
a  raceme  of  minute  abortive  flowers.  The 
first  flower  was  normal  aud  perfect,  ripening 
a  tomato  four  inches  across.  The  growth  of 
the  tomato  split  ft  from  the  stem  ou  one  side, 
making  an  opening  quite  through  it,  which 
was  the  first  peculiarity  that  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  The  second  flower  grew  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  first,  forming  a  fully  developed 
calyx,  which  protruded  through  the  center  of 
the  tomato.  A  shriveled  corolla  remained  at 
the  base  of  the  cup,  but  no  pistil  or  young 
fruit  could  be  detected.  From  the  center  of 
the  second  (lower  a  little  stem, about  an-eighth 
of  an  inch  high, arose,  which  was  at  first  taken 
to  be  a  pistil,  but  on  putting  it  under  the 
microscope,  it  proved  to  be  a  minute  raceme 
of  abortive  flowers.  The  characteristic  inode 
of  branching  by  which  each  successive  flower 
appears  to  arise  from  the  side  of  the  stem  of 
the  last  one,  at  an  angle  of  144  degrees  to  it, 
was  strictly  observed  even  in  the  abortive 
raceme, as  shown  by  the  course  of  the  bundle  of 
fibers.  Prolification  is  not  uncommon,  but  an 
instance  like  this  has  probably  not  before  been 
recorded, 

[For  the  convenience  of  those  among  our 
readers  who  do  not  possess  a  Webstar  Un¬ 
abridged,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  “teratolo- 
gy,"derived  from  two  Greek  words  “temtos," 
a  monster,  a  wonder;  and  logos,  a  discourse, 
is  the  science  which  treats  of  malformations 
aud  monstrosities;  while  prolification,  from 
two  Latin  words,  jjroles,  an  offspring,  aud 
facere,  to  make,  is  the  production  of  a  second 
flower  from  the  substance  of  the  first,  either 
from  the  center  of  a  simple  flower,  or  from 
the  side  of  an  aggregate  flower.— Eds.] 


Fig.  397. 

Diagram  Explaining  Structure.— Fig. 
397,  a,  portion  of  the  ripe  fruit;  b,  calyx  to 


the  lower,  o,  calyx  to  the  upper  flower;  d, 
minute  raceme  of  flowers;  e,  bundle  of  fibers 
running  down  from  fruit  and  calyx  of  flower; 
/,  bundle  of  fibers  running  down  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  flower,  their  point  of  union  with  those  of 
first  tiower  lying  In  a/liffereut  plane  from  that 
of  the  section,  and  not  shown;  g,  bundle  of 
fibers  of  abortive  rucfline,  joined  to  those  of 
second  flower  at  one  side. 


NOTES  FROM  OUR  STATION  GARDEN. 

Mulching  the  grouud  between  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  with  coal  ashes,  surely 
seems  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  preventing  in¬ 
jury  from  the  currant  worm.  A  plot  of 
bushes  mulched  with  this  material  in  the 
Spring  of  1884,  ou  which  no  insecticide  appli¬ 
cation  had  been  made  this  year,  suffered  less 
from  the  worms  than  an  unmulched  plot  that 

had  been  several  times  treated  with  hellebore. 
- r—  — 

I  believe  Mr.  Fuller  says,  in  his  Strawberry 
Culturist,  that  in  his  experience  in  growing 
strawberry  plants  from  seed,  the  great  major¬ 
ity  reverted  to  the  common  wild  strawberry 
of  our  fields.  This  is  very  different  from  my 
experience.  Of  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
grown  from  the  Monarch  of  the  West  Straw¬ 
berry  in  18S2,  not  one  bore  any  resemblance 
to  the  wild  form,  by  which  1  mean  Fragaria 
vesca  or  F.  Virginiana.  Though  none  of  them 
was  worth  saving,  the  row  of  seedlings 
yielded  more,  larger  aud  sweeter  fruit  than  a 
row  of  Wihons  growing  alougside.  In  an¬ 
other  trial  with  seed  from  the  Manchester,  out 
of  about  50  seedlings,  two  plants  were  very 
clearly  of  the  Vesca  sort,  having  fruit  neither 
larger  nor  better  in  any  respect  than  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  strawberry  of  the  fields.  The  remain¬ 
ing  plants,  though  varying  considerably, 
were  all  of  good  size  and  quality.  This  brings 
up  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  parentage 
of  our  cultivated  strawberry.  It  has  often 
been  stated  to  be  the  Fragaria  Virginiana  im¬ 
proved  by  culture.  Mr.  Fuller’s  results  would 
indicate  that  the  variety  he  used  as  the  parent 
may  have  been  developed  from  this  species. 
My  own  results  seem  to  point  toward  another 
species  as  the  parent  uf  the  Monarch  of  the 
West  aud  Manchester.  What  species  is  it  that 
gives  us  our  large  fruit?  Is  it  the  Chilian? 

The  Cyclone  Nozzle  illustrated  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Rural,  is  excellent  for  spray¬ 
ing  shrubs  aud  herbaceous  plants;  but  I  have 
found  it  of  very  little  value  for  spraying 
apple  trees.  It  is  too  slow  in  its  operation 
where  much  work  is  to  be  done,  and  unless  the 
water  used  is  entirely  free  from  dirt  or  slime 
it  troubles  much  by  clogging.  In  using  the 
nozzle  for  large  trees,  1  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  fifteen  minutes  on  each  tree  to  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  L  found  that  with  the  Field 
Force  Bump  fitted  with  what  is  kuown  as  the 
“Boss”  Nozzle,  I  could  do  the  work  as  well  iu 
oue  minute  as  with  the  Cyclone  in  15,  with 
little,  if  any,  more  waste  of  tiuid. 

TnE  ice  water  remedy  for  the  cabbage 
caterpillar  seems  to  be  a  failure.  I  immersed 
leaves  with  the  worms  upou  them  in  ice 
water  a  quarter  of  a  miuute,  then  placed  the 
leaves  on  a  bench  at  tbe  side  of  the  house 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun  where  the  temperature 
coaid  not  have  been  less  tbau  100  degrees. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  leaves  were  much 
shriveled  by  the  heat,  but  the  worms  had 
crawled  around  to  the  rear  side  and  exhibited 
no  inconvenience. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  in  testing  the 
fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  Juue  berry,  (Ame- 
lanchier  Canadensis  v or.  oblongifolia)  plants 
of  which  were  presented  to  the  Station  in 
1882,  by  Mr.  Benj.  U.  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  plaut  is  a  shrub  of  rather  slow 
growth,  but  very  prolific.  The  fruit  resembles 
that  of  the  huckleberry  iu  form  aud  color, 
but  is  decidedly  larger.  The  llavor  is  uot 
very  marked  though  quite  delicate  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  The  shrub  seems  to  be  entirely  hardy, 
and  should  tbe  fruit  prove  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  it  may  prove  valuable  for  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  It  ripens  iu  July.  “elm.” 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

NOTES  ON  BERRIES. 

The  earliest  strawberry  here  was  the  Crys¬ 
tal  City,  but  it  was  uot  much  ahead  of  the 
Crescent,  and  was  not  nearly  so  productive. 
Big  Bob  was  a  fraud;  it  bore  none  larger  thau 
good  wild  ones,  and  those  it  did  bear  were 
sour.  James  Vick  was  very  nice  at  first,  but 
ran  down  small.  I  think  on  very  rich  bind  it 
would  do  better.  It  ripened  fruit  after  the 
middle  of  July.  Mt.  Veruou  did  well,  and 
held  out  well  in  size,  bat  it  is  not  so  late  as  is 
claimed.  Miner’s  Prolific  had  some  splendid 
berries,  but  they  got  quite  small  at  the  last. 
Lacon  was  a  fair  bearer,  but  odd  in  shape, 
being  long,  pointed,  and  with  a  neck.  Man¬ 
chester  was  very  good.  If  the  beds  are  re¬ 
newed  every  two  years  it  is  hard  to  beat, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Among  raspberries,  Hansell  was  the  first  to 
color;  but  was  not  productive,  and  the  canes 
were  too  weak;  but  it  stood  the  Winter  here. 
Crimson  Beauty  was  just  with  Hansell,  and 
a  very  much  stronger  grower;  it  did  not  win¬ 
ter  kill,  but  was  rather  soft;  it  bore  fairly 
well,  Gauargua  was  many  hours  behind  in 
point  of  earliness.  It  is  hardy  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  either;  but  it  is  not  of  so  good 
a  color,  being  purple;  yet  it  is  a  good  table 
berry — a  little  more  acid  than  the  others.  The 
Tyler  was  nearly  up  to  any  for  earliness,  and 
it  yielded  well,  Cuthbert  was  very  badly 
winter-killed,  and  I  was  sorry,  for  it  is  a  good 
berry  and  yields  well.  Felton’s  Early  Prolific 
was  only  two  or  three  days  behind ;  but  the 
yield  was  much  more.  Felton’s  Reliance  was 
later  and  very  productive;  both  wintered 
well.  Superb  was  killed  down,  and  yielded 
only  a  few  berries.  Shaffer's  Colossal  was 
very  large  and  productive;  berries  purple  if 
fully  ripe.  It  wintered  well.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  berry  to  put  up  and  for  the  table;  the 
acid  of  the  fruit  with  sugar  makes  a  good 
combination,  but,  then,  tastes  differ,  and 
some  might  not  like  them  so  well  as  the 
sweeter  ones.  j.  h.  w. 

Sterling,  Ill. 


mation  could  be  obtained  at  that  time,  “it 
sprang  up  from  seed  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wheeler,  a  schoolmaster  at  Aldermaston,  in 
Berkshire,  previously  to  1770,  as  it  was  then  a 
very  young  plant.” 

It  was  disseminated  by  Mr.  Richard  Will¬ 
iams,  a  nurseryman  of  Turnham  Green,  from 
whom  came  its  name  of  Williams's  Bonchrdt- 
ien.  It  was  introduced  into  Boston  in  1709  or 
1800,  into  the  grounds  belonging  subsequently 
to  E.  Bartlett,  then  Roxbury,  and  was  known 
as  the  Bartlett  Pear,  supposed  to  be  a  new 
variety  until  the  late  R.  Manning,  of  Salem, 
detected  that  the  Bartlett  was  a  synonym; 
but  it  was  so  extensively  cultivated  as  the 
Bartlett  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  its 
original  name.  c.  M.  hovey. 


nanimously  paid  no  attention,  and  now  they 
have  the  result. 

There  is  another  thing  the  cattlemen  should 
consider.  Every  cattleman  in  the  West,  who 
grazes  his  cattle  on  the  public  domain,  is  a 
trespasser,  and  liable  to  be  driven  out  at  any 
time.  Great  companies  (even  foreigners) 
have  been  organized,  and  have  seized  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  and  fenced  it  in,  using  the  grass 
for  profit.  It  is  not  their  land;  it  is  not  their 
grass ;  and  the  Government  will  not  be  long 
in  teaching  them  so.  What  the  cattlemen 
want  is  a  better  understanding  with  the 
Government,  and  the  sooner  they  have  it,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them,  ‘Ranges  are  free 
as  air’  wo  are  told— well  wait  a  little  and  see 
how  free  they  will  be.  If  you  or  I  own  land, 
and  men  want  to  use  it  who  do  not  own  it,  we 
want  them  to  come  and  see  us,  at  least,  about 
it  before  they  take  possession.  Every  syndi¬ 
cate  and  cattle  company  using  the  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  on  which  t«  graze  their  cattle, 
will,  I  believe,  in  less  than  five  years  be 
driven  off.  A  proper  consideration  of  these 
subjects  has  been  too  long  put  off.  Let  every 
cattleman  come  to  the  convention  to  be  held 
at  8t.  Louis  next  November,  and  let  us  seri¬ 
ously  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  to  put 
the  cattle  business  on  a  surer  basis,  and  how 
we  can  give  those  engaged  in  beef  raising 
some  protection  in  their  occupation.” 


KYLOK  OR  WEST  HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 

We  notice  that  a  herd  of  these,  now  in¬ 
creased  to  75  head,  has  been  established  at 
Straithclair,  Manitoba,  and  that  they  are  do¬ 
ing  uncommonly  well  there.  Thi3  breed,  as 
well  as  the  Galloway,  is  admirably  suited  for 
a  severe  northern  climate,  as  the  hair  of  both 
grows  extra  long,  like  that  of  the  buff  alo,  with 
a  thick  undercoat  of  fur,  coming  out  in  early 
Autumn,  and  remaining  unshed  till  late  the 
following  Spring.  This  enables  them  to  en¬ 
dure  the  Winter  quite  as  well  as  the  buffalo, 
and  they  will  go  through  it  and  come  out  in 
the  Spring  in  good  condition,  while  cattle  of 
every  other  breed,  with  the  same  fare  and 
exposure,  suffer  badly  in  condition,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lose  a  large  percentage  of  their  num¬ 
bers  by  death  from  the  severity  of  frost,  and 
bitter,  piercing  winds. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  JERSEY  HEIFER. 

We  show  at  Fig.  SOS  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  breed  that  has  won  golden  opinions, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  The 
fame  of  the  Jersey  cow  has  been  built  upon 
her  butter-making  qualities.  With  this  one 
object  iu  view,  breeders  have  paid  little 
attention  to  size  or  beef  qualities;  and  as  a 
result,  the  Jersey  is  to-day  without  a  rival  as 
a  butter-making  animal.  The  heifer  shown 
in  our  picture,  Cream  of  Jersey  5275,  is  a 
typical  Jersey.  She  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Watts,  Somersetshire,  England,  and 
won  for  him  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
cows  or  heifers,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  calved  in 
1881,  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1884.  She  was  bred 


AGRICULTURAL  NONSENSE 


Secretary  C cling,  of  the  Vermont  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  responsible  for  the 
publication,  in  his  annual  report,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer: 

“Take  ZCk)  pnumls  of  oone-dust.  tie  finer  the  better. 
Sift  It  no  a*  to  save  RIO  pounds  or  the  finest.  Put  the 
coarse  part  Into  a  tub  or  box  and  wet  with  water  so 
it  is  moist— it  will  take  three  or  four  pailfuls.  Then 
slowly  add  two  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vit¬ 
riol)  which  weighs  at  least  11  pounds  to  the  gallon. 
Stir  continuously:  it  will  foam  and  boil.  Lecitstand 
12  hours;  then  add  another  gallon  of  acid  ns  before, 
and  while  it  Is  hot.  so  the  lumps  will  break  easily, 
add  the  other  100  pounds  of  bone-dust.  Then  Imme¬ 
diately  add  1,600  pounds  of  dry 
loam,  woods*  dirt,  or  muck  which 
has  been  previously  dried  and 
sifted,  and  mix  well.  This  makes 
a  ton,  and  has  cost  you  about  $8, 
and,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go. 
Is  equal  to  any  ton  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizer  used.  I  use  about  200 
pounds  to  tne  acre,” 

This,  when  considered  in 
detail,  becomes  very  thin. 
For  instance,  it  advises  the 
use  of  200  pounds  of  bone  dust 
which  would  contain  not  over 
lUO  pounds  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  about  54  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  possibly 
the  bone  might  have  five 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  phosphoric  acid 
k  As  the  sulphuric  acid  adds 

U  nothing  to  its  fertilizing 

value,  the  ton  of  mixture 
U ,  produced  would  contain,  be- 

luft  1  i ,  sides  tbe  rich  earth,  54  pounds 

■C  \\V  of  phosphoric  acid  and  five 

pounds  of  nitrogen,  which 
will  have  cost  $8,  besides  the 
,'vi  V  ,abor  ot  preparing.  This 

'  '  i  would  make  the  nitrogen  cost 

:/ /  30  cents  per  pound  and  the 

1 '?  |  phosphoric  acid  over  13  cents. 

'' '' ;,i ‘ (‘ v' M  applied  as  directed,  it 
would  add  to  each  acre  5.4 
M  i1.  '  *  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 

and  one-half  pound  of  nitro 
gen,  giving  each  square  foot 
one  five-hundredth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
one  six  thousandth  part  of  an  ounee  of  nitro- 
geu.  This  is  certainly  manuring  homeopathic- 
ally,  but  at  an  allopathic  cost.  Men  who  preach 
such  nonsense  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm 
by  misleading  people  who  are  not  posted,  and 
indueiug  them  to  attempt  to  manufacture 
and  use  such  a  fertilizer,  it  is  possible  that 
on  some  soils  it  might  show  good  results,  but 
this  would  be,  not  by  reason  of  the  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
contained,  but  by  reason  of  the  richness  of  the 
earth  added.  It  would  be  much  better  for 
any  farmer  to  purchase  a  good  brand  of  plain 
superphosphate  and  mix  that  with  his  rich 
earth,  because  in  almost  any  one  of  establish¬ 
ed  reputation  he  could  buy  the  phosphoric 
acid  at  about  a  cost  of  not  more  chan  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  nitrogen  at  about  the  same 
figure  as  In  this  case,  and  would  then  avoid 
the  risk  and  danger  of  handling  such  a  power¬ 
ful  ngeut  as  sulphuric  acid.  Surely  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  and  State  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  not  lend  themselves  to  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  such  twaddle.  It  must  result  in  an 
absolute  injury  to  improved  agriculture. 

“RUSTIC.” 


CATTLE  ON  THE  PLAINS. 


NUMBER  SOI  AND  ITS  RELATIVES 


In  reading  a  back  number  of  the  Rural, 
I  see  that  “Stockman”  makes  the  exaggerated 
statement  that  the  annual  value  of  the  grass 
on  the  public  lands  on  the  “Western  Plains” 
is  $100,000,000.  Now  as  the  grazing  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  U.  S.  Government  on  the 


Dr.  Hoskins  is  pleased  with  the  behavior 
of  the  tree  of  the  variety  sent  him  as  361,  aud 
in  a  private  letter  asks  its  name.  As  I  believe 
some  statements  in  regard  to  this  apple  and 
some  of  its  near  relatives  are  of  public  interest 
to  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
“cold  North,”  I  send  them  to 
the  Rural. 

Dr.  Regel  procured  the 
cions  for  our  use,  iu  1879, 
from  the  Province  of  Tula,  l&S 

about  150  miles  nearly  south  JP  , 

of  Moscow,  under  the  name 
of  “Ostrekoff’s  Pippiu."  From 
the  start  we  have  been  pleas 
ed  with  the  habit  of  growth, 
foliage,  aud  absolute  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  tree,  which  has 
proved  as  hardy  as  a  Box 
Elder.  It  gave  us  the  first 
specimen  of  fruit  two  years 
ago.  Without  special  care,  it 
was  tumbled  about  at  our 
State  horticultural  meeting 
the  last  of  January,  it  was 
returned  crowded  among 
hooks  in  a  valise,  yet  kept 
firm  until  March.  The  fruit 
is  from  medium,  in  some  spe¬ 
cimens,  to  large  in  others.  On  ,  u  h\/J 

older  trees  I  believe  it  will  1  j  ~/l 
run  quite  uniformly  large.  It 
is  decidedly  conical,  inclined  \  | 
to  ridging,  with  a  yellowish- 
green  surface,  and  a  show  of  W 
broken  stripes  in  the  sun.  ^ 

Basin  very  shallow  and  nar- 

row,  peculiarly  plaited,  with 

a  small,  closed  eye.  Cavity  ^ 

deep,  narrow,  irregular,  rus- 

seted;  stem  strong,  clubbed; 

tiesh  yellowish,  fine-grained, 

teuder,  juicy,  sub  acid,  good. 

Season  probably  and  winter  here;  but  very 
late  farther  north  where  the  tree  seems  equally 
hardy, 

Ostrkkofp’s  Glass  (4  m)  has  fruited  this 
year  for  tbo  first  time, 


N  mmmmm 

CREAM  OF  JERSEY  5375, 


(Re-engraved  from  London  Live  Stock  Journal.)  Fig.  398, 


on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  was  sired  by  the 
noted  bull  Nero.  218,  J.  H.  B.  She  has  the 
peculiar  points  of  the  Jersey:  the  trim,  shape¬ 
ly  head  and  neck,  the  large,  beautiful  eye, 
thlu  ear  and  “crumpled  horn."  Her  udder  is 
large  and  well- formed,  aud  she  has  the  true 
“wedge”  shape,  so  much  desired  in  heavy 
milkers. 


“Great  Plains”  do  not  exceed  250,000,000 
acres,  the  rent  would  be  .40  cents  au  acre,  and 
at  the  usual  estimate  of  20  acres  for  each  ani¬ 
mal,  the  pasturage  would  be  eight  dollars 
auuually.  If,  as  Stockman  asserts,  certain 
Western  cattlemen  offered  $25,000,000  auuual¬ 
ly  for  the  use  of  certain  ranges,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  never  intended  to  pay  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  so.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
boom  the  cattle  business  of  the  Plaius,  and  it 
is  fashionable  to  sp  *ak  of  the  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Western  cattle  interests;  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cattle  iu  the  State  of 
New  York  equal  in  number,  and  far  exceed 
in  value,  all  the  cattle  in  the  Western  Terri¬ 
tories.  The  capacity  of  the  arid  plains  for 
pasturing  purposes  has  been  vastly  overesti 
mated,  and  any  intelligent  person  must  know 
that  a  x’egiou  where  the  winter  temperature 
is  sometimes  as  low  as  59  degrees  below  zero, 
and  where  the  grouud  is  often  deeply  eo\  ered 
with  snow,  and  where  the  grass  is  so  sparse 
that  an  animal  requires  20  acres  to  subsist,  is 
not  a  pasture  paradise.  Last  Winter  reports 
came  in  that  cattle  were  suffering  for  food 
and  water,  but  afterwards,  at  the  ‘round  up,’ 
the  losses  were  reported  at  five  per  cent,  and 
less,  and  theu  Eastern  people  were  iuvlted  to 
participate  iu  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
business  by  purchasing  shares  in  certain  joint- 
stock  companies.  Putting  money  into  the 
cattle  of  the  western  plaius  is  as  risky  as 
dropping  money*  into  mines  of  the  western 
mouutaius.  h.  g. 

W  aluut,  Kansas, 


Fruit  at  this  time 
smaller,  but  much  the  same  in  shape,  mark¬ 
ings,  weight,  and  color;  stem  longer  and  lip¬ 
ped.  It  seems  quite  as  late  in  the  seasou  us 
the  above.  The  tree  is  fine  iu  nursery  and 
orchard,  and  hardier  than  the  Duchess. 

GravenSTKI.vBR  (136  m).  Uudertbis  Ger¬ 
man  name  Dr.  Shrader,  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  uear  Moscow,  sent  us  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  valuable  family.  In  growth  aud  | 
foliage  of  tree  it  is  very  much  like  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding.  At  this  time  the  fruit  is  much  like  that 
of  361,  and  its  seasons  seems  the  same. 

We  have  still  two  other  relatives  which  have 
fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time.  As  I  have 
personally  studied  the  fruits  of  Tula,  I  will 
express  the  opinion  that  they  tiro  all  crosses 
between  two  of  the  most. ancient  families  of 
that  region — viz.,  the  Skruishapfel  and  the 
Orel  Sklauka,  j.  l.  budd. 


GEN.  BRISBIN  ON  THE  “CATfLE 
BARONS.” 


We  are  permitted  to  make  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  written  to  a 
friend  of  the  Rural,  under  date  of  August 
19,  from  Fort  Niobara,  Nebraska,  by  Gen. 
James  S .  Brisbin,  whose  service  for  many 
years  on  the  frontier,  coupled  with  his  exten¬ 
sive  connection  with  the  cattle  raising  business 
of  the  West,  makes  him  an  “authority”  with 
regard  to  the  matter  on  which  he  speaks. 
Speaking  of  the  cattlemen  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  says: — 

“Our  cattlemen  are  doing  bnsiness  very 
blindly.  They  had  no  right  on  the  Indian  land 
without  the  approval  of  the  Government.  Their 
leases  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  upon.  They  pretend  great  surprise, 
but  I  notified  them  myself  last  April,  through 
the  association,  that  every  cattleman  holding 
a  lease  would  have  to  go,  and  advised  them  to 
get  ready  to  get  off  the  Indian  lands.  They 


THE  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

I  notice  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Meehan,  in 
his  excellent  paper  on  the  Effect  of  Pollen  on 
Fruits,  in  a  late  Rural, falls  into  a  slight  error, 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  regarding  the 
origiu  of  the  Bartlett  Fear;  for  neither  he  nor 
myself  wish  to  take  away  the  honor  of  origin¬ 
ating  such  a  valuable  fruit.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  described  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1816  (Vol,  II.)  with 
a  colored  plate,  aud  so  far  as  any*  infor- 


FINDINGS  BY  A  YOUNG  FARMER. 


I  find,  in  most  of  our  agricultural  papers, 
of  which  I  take  three  and  have  access  to  more, 
that  the  advice  given  is  of  use,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  to  farmers  who  have  been  such  for  some 
time;  that  there  is  very  little  that  hits  the 
mark  in  reference  to  the  young  farmers.  I 
am  paying  about  $500  a  year  for  a  farm  of  120 
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acres.  Two  years  ago  I  started  without  a 
dollar— ran  in  debt  for  team  and  tools  and 
seed:  to  day  I  own  than  all,  and  am  in  the 
hopes  this  year  to  bank  a  sum  equal  to  my 
rent.  I  think  I  have  been  quite  successful 
when  the  crops  and  prices  of  the  past  two 
seasous  are  taken  into  consideration.  Trust¬ 
ing  that  a  few  of  my  “findings”  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  fellow  beginners,  I  send  them 
to  the  Rural. 

I  find  it  folly  to  buy  a  horse  lame,  diseased, 
or  very  old,  at  any  price.  The  young  farmer 
must  work,  and  he  needs  a  strong,  serviceable 
team. 

1  find  I  do  not  need  the  coveted  driving 
horse;  be  is  too  expensive,  so  one  of  my  team 
does  my  driving. 

I  find  it  poor  policy  to  buy  a  plow  or  other 
implement  hefore  thoroughly  testing  it  on  my 
own  soil.  1  find  the  bpst  phosphate  I  can  get 
— the  one  without,  which  all  others  are  useless 
— is  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil. 

I  find  that  poor  crops  are  more  often  due 
to  poor  cultivation  than  to  the  seasoD.  I  find 
it  mighty  handy  always  to  have  something  to 
sell— a  little  silver  constantly  coming  in  makes 
my  appetite  better.  Por  this  reason  I  devote 
three  or  four  acres  to  a  truck  garden. 

1  find  that  a  small  handful  of  wood  ashes 
given  with  feed  to  horses  twice  a  week,  saves 
a  host  of  horse-doctor’s  bills.  I  find  that  the 
same  amount  given  lo  a  cow  Ihree  weeks  be¬ 
fore  calving,  has  not  failed  me,  in  a  herd  of 
80,  to  make  them  clean  well.  I  find  that  thor¬ 
oughbreds  are  more  profitable  than  any 
grades.  I  find  that  winter  milk  which  suits 
my  customers  best,  comes  from  cows  fed  on 
hay.  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  Golden  Tank¬ 
ard  beets.  I  find  that  milk  from  cows  fed  ou 
hay,  cotton-seed  meal  and  bran,  does  not  suit 
customers  in  the  city. 

I  find  that  1  am  finding  out  much  that  I  now 
know,  that  1  did  not  know  when  I  began  farm¬ 
ing  for  myself.  D.  H, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

£idfi  Crops. 


ALSIKE. 


The  Vermont  Watchman,  so  ably  edited 
agriculturally, by  our  friend  and  frequent  con¬ 
tributor,  l^r.  Hoskins,  asks:  “What  favor  is 
Alsike  Clover  finding  among  farmers?  It  has 
been  sown  from  time  to  time  by  some  farm¬ 
ers,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  observa¬ 
tion,  is  not  now  grown  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Is  this  because  it  does  not  prove,  after 
trial,  as  profitable  as  the  Red  Clover,  or  is  it 
because  farmers  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
hold  to  the  old  and  let  alone  the  new?” 

We  rise  to  answer.  Alsike  has  been  grown 
as  a  field  crop  in  Western  New  York  probably 
longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  country. 
It  was  many  years  ago  introduced  into  a  tract 
of  country  which  had  once  been  a  Soft  Maple 
and  Black  Ash  swamp,  the  soil  being  heavy 
clay  with  an  abundauce  of  muck  mixed  in. 
Here  it  has  done  lemarkably  well,  aud  many 
of  the  farmers  have  made  fortunes  in  raising 
the  seed.  But  neither  in  that  section  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  Western  New  York  is  it 
now,  nor  has  it  ever  been  considered  a  pay¬ 
ing,  nor  has  it  been  a  popular  crop,  either  for 
hay  or  pasture.  Its  only  merits  are  that  it 
holds  to  the  land,  aud  does  not  freeze  out  so 
readily  as  Red  Clover,  being  a  creeper  like 
White  Clover:  and  it  will  grow  and  flourish  in 
land  entirely' too  wet  for  either  Red  or  White 
Clover.  Buteven  in  its  best  condition,  it  makes 
only7  a  light  hay  crop,  and  after  it  is  cut, 
it  makes  no  after  growth  worth  anything  for 
second  cutting  or  tor  pasture.  The  bay  which 
it  does  make  is  of  fair  quality,  but  possesses 
no  virtues  beyond  those  of  Red  Clover,  which 
will  produce  nearly  twice  as  much  under  the 
same  condil  Jons,  As  a  pasture  plant,  it  has  no 
particular  merit,  growing  vert/  slowly  after 
mid-summer  and  in  drought.  Asa  mauurial 
plant,  it  is  not  worthy  of  being  mentioned  in 
the  same  list  as  Red  Clover.  We  can  only 
recommend  it  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  the  acre  with  other  seeds  on  heavy 
and,  to  fill  in  the  bottom,  something  like 
White  Clover.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever  on 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  laud. 


farm  (fcononup 


AN  EXCELLENT  TETHERING  DEVICE. 


“Subscriber”  asks  me  iu  a  late  Rural  “how 
old  my  bull  is,  and  how  1  fasten  the  chain.” 
He  is  l(i  months  old,  aud  has  more  than  his 
usual  .share  of  Jersey  “temper;’  aud  here  is  the 
“bully”  device  by  which  1  hold  him:— Put  a 
lightstrap  around  tne  horns;  midway  between 
them  fasten  a  spiral  spring  of  just  sufficient 
tension  to  support  the  weight  of  the  chain  or 
rope  by  which  the  bull  is  tethered;  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  spring  fasten  a  ling  a  size 


larger  than  the  ring  in  the  bull’s  nose;  have  a 
snap  on  the  end  of  the  tether,  chain  or  rope; 
put  it  through  the  nose  riug  and  snap  it  in  the 
ring  suspended  by  the  spring.  Your  bull  will 
be  as  secure  as  a  bull  can  be.  The  whole  thing 
is  shown  by  Pig.  395.  WTben  he  pulls  on  the 


chain,  the  spring  gives,  and  lets  the  upper 
ring  against  the  nose  ring,  and  the  bull  stops 
at  once.  The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  bull  is  practically  tethered  by  his 
nose  ring  without  beiug  compelled  to  drag  a 
heavy  chain  or  rope  by  his  nose,  thereby  in 
course  of  time  having  his  nose  drawn  out  of 
shape.  I  first  used  a  piece  of  rubber  in  place 
of  the  spring  on  the  strap;  it  did  just  as  well, 
though  it  was  not  so  desirable.  In  the  ordin 
ary  way  of  tethering  a  bull,  tbB  chain  or  rope 
is  run  through  the  nose  riug,  aud  then  fastened 
to  the  strap  arouud  the  horns;  then,  when 
the  bull  facing  the  tethering  pin  backs  off  the 
fulllengtb  of  the  chain,  and  holds  his  head 
out,  with  his  face  parallel  with  the  ground, 
he  pulls  directly  ou  the  strap  with  no  strain 
whatever  on  the  nose  ring.  He  will  soon 
learn  tbis  trick,  and  then  one  can  never  feel 
safe.  After  my  bull  bad  broken  bis  chain,  I 
invented  the  above,  and  although  it  did  not 
require  a  “boss  genius”  to  do  it,  it  certainly  is 
the  thing  for  tbe  genus  bos  It  is  never  safe  to 
lead  a  bull  without  a  staff. 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  a  late  Rural  a  cut  aud 
description  of  my  maul  for  driving  aud  pull¬ 
ing  up  the  tetheriug  pin  for  a  Jersey  bull. 
The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  l  like  it.  When 
the  ground  is  very  hard  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  up  an  iron  pin  11  inches  long  d  ri  von  down 
to  the  bead;  but  with  this  maul,  by  striking 
one  or  two  light  blows  against  the  side  of  tbe 
head  of  the  pin,  and  then  putting  the  project¬ 
ing  iron  under  the  heai,  it  comes  out  easily. 

a  ,  L.  CROSBY. 
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ADVANTAGES  OP  PURE  BRED  BOARS. 

Hoo  raisiug  is  one  of  the  most  ready  means 
of  money  making  known  to  the  Western 
farmer.  Even  when  the  supply  is  abundant 
and  the  prices  low,  a  margin  of  profit  is  found 
in  well  kept  stock.  Such  auimals  are  always 
salable.  They  are  comparatively  free  from 
disease,  and  usually  bring  quDk  returns,  iu 
cash,  for  tbe  amouuts  invested.  Moreover, 
every  properly  managed  aud  well  fed  hog 
that  leaves  the  farm  leaves  it  in  all  the  better 
condition  for  growing  rich  pastures  aud  heavy 
crops  of  grain.  Good  management  in  hoe 
raisiug,  as  in  the  handling  of  all  other  farm 
animals,  begins  with  the  selection  of  good 
breeding  stock  A  good  thoroughbred  Berk¬ 
shire  boar  will  greatly  improve  any  herd  of 
common  hogs.  Almost  any  farmer  can  afford 
to  buy  such  a  boar  at  tbe  prices  now  asked. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  any  farmer  who 
raises  hogs  can  afford  not  to  buy. 

Sangamon  Co,,  111  pbil  thujfton. 
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VINEYARD  NOTES  FROM  KEUKA. 

The  numerous  grape-growers’  associations 
in  our  vicinity  have  done  much  within  the 
last  year  to  awaken  interest  and  spread  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  grape  culture. 
There  are  no  less  thun  six  different  grape - 
growers’  associations  iu  tins  section. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  an  encouragiug  out¬ 
look  for  tbe  prospective  grape  crop.  Cuttings 
set  in  the  Spring,  have  made  a  fine  growth; 
and  except  where  they  were  injured,  or  have 
been  allowed  to  overbear  in  other  years,  tbe 
old  vines  of  all  kinds  are  iu  good  condition. 
The  foliage  is  exceptionally  healthy  and 
heavy,  the  grapes  are  of  nearly  full  size,  and 
appearances  indicate  a  fuir  crop.  Mildew  has 
not  appeared  to  any  great  extent.  The 
Catawba  vineyards  are  the  most  highly  prized 
of  any  in  our  section.  Within  short  distances 
from  the  lake — 80  to  100  rods— this  grape  can 
be  perfectly  ripened,  and  tbe  large,  showy 
clusters  of  fruit  acquire  here  a  flavor  not  sur¬ 


passed  by  those  grown  anywhere  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  was  feared,  early  in  the 
season,  that  the  loug,  severe  Winter  had 
killed  or  weakened  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
Catawbas,  and  that  an  unusually  small  crop 
would  be  the  result;  rnauy  vineyards  will 
produce  nearly  a  full  crop,  while  those  less 
favorably  located,  or  too  highly  manured, 
have  suffered  considerably,  aud  will  produce 
but  small  crops.  In  vineyards  where  the 
Delawares  are  productive  (and  they  are  not 
in  all  soils)  along  the  lake,  they  are  very 
profitable.  Very  fine  Concords,  too,  are 
raised  near  tbe  lake  on  soil  adapted  to  them ; 
but  people  have  found  out,  unfortunately, 
that  Concords  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
and  inferior  fruit  of  this  variety  is  raised 
iu  immense  quantities.  This,  reaching  the 
markets  at  the  same  time  as  tbe  superior  kiuds, 
always  damages  the  sale  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  that  all  grapes  of  the  same 
variety  are  the  same;  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
Concords  raised  within  a  mile  of  each  other, 
as  there  is  between  a  Hubbard  Squash  and  a 
pumpkin,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  other 
varieties.  “fannie  Farmer.” 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- ♦  ♦  « - 

THE  JEFFERSON  AND  VERGENNKS  GRAPES. 

Several  vines  of  Jefferson  are  in  fruit  here 
now.  In  one  situation  about  half  of  the  fruit 
rotted;  in  another  there  was  very  little  rot. 
A  few  bunches  produced  last  year  showed  no 
rot.  This  season  has  been  very  unfavorable. 
Vine  a  good  grower  and  quite  healthy;  a 
moderate  bearer.  Fruit  of  medium  size  and 
best  quality.  Skin  thin,  and  cracks  in  wet 
weather.  Ripens  a  week  later  than  Concord. 
Bunches  large  and  loose.  I  consider  it  the 
best  variety  for  home  use. 

Vergenues— a  good-sized  vine — bore  very 
little  fruit,  and  that  has  nearly  all  rotted.  It 
is  later  than  Jefferson  in  ripening.  Vine 
healthy  and  vigorous;  but  not  worth  planting. 
For  tbe  sake  of  comparison,  vines  of  Salem, 
Barry,  Wilder,  and  Goethe  all  fail  here  from 
mildew.  J.  8.  B. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

<l\)t  Bflluralist. 

FASHIONABLE  MONSTROSITIES. 

Nothing  within  man’s  control  is  so  easily 
and  widely  influenced  by  crossing  and  selec¬ 
tion  as  is  the  pigeon.  So  susceptible  is  it  to 
this  influence  that  Darwin  is  constantly  citing 
it  in  his  works  ou  the  variation  of  plants  aud 
animals.  And  truth  compels  us  to  add  that 
in  nothing  has  utility  been  so  completely 
sacrificed  to  fashion,  or  has  fancy  so  thorough 
ly  ruu  away  with  reason  as  in  many  of  the 
types  of  these  birds  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  produced.  Some  are  no  larger  than 
good-sized  canaries,  others  are  all  tail  Some 
are  finely  shaped  and  graceful  birds,  and  others 
are  monstrosities  by  reason  of  tbe  extreme 
development  or  suppression  of  some  part  of 
their  form.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
what  extremes  the  whims  of  the  breeders 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  these  birds,  we 
this  week  make  room  for  two  cuts,  which  we 
reproduce  from  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal. 

Fig  391  (page.  595), portrait  of  a  Black  Mottled 
Trumpeter,  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Smyth 
of  Ireland,  which,  wheu  shown,  was  three 
years  old,  aud  wou  first  prize  aud  silver  cup 
at  the  Cbrystal  Palace  Show  last  year.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  head  is  nearly  all  bred  away, 
and  what  little  remalus  is  nearly  all  ebauged 
to  feathers.  The  wings  are  heavily  feathered, 
and  the  legs  so  densely  covered  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  hide  the  feet.  At  Fig.  393  we  show  a 
worse  moustrosity  in  the  shape  of  a  Blue 
Pouter,  which  was  also  showu  at  the  Cbrystal 
Palace,  and  also  won  a  Bilver  cup.  He  was 
“much  admired,  because  he  particularly7  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  points  which  constitute  the 
excellence  of  tbe  pouter.”  It  was  further 
stated  that  “the  length  of  the  first  joiut  o(  his 
limits,  his  distinctly-defined  crop,  which  is  un¬ 
usually  well-shaped,  his  slender  girth,  *  *  * 
and  grand  carriage,  all  stamp  him  as  atypical 
bird  of  his  breed.”  What  folly— a  bird  all 
legs,  wings  and  crop  held  up  as  a  model !  W  by 
there  is  not  meat  enough  on  such  u  bird  to 
even  tempt  a  hawk;  and  yet  the  owners  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  this  bird  and  its  mate  when 
offered  five  pounds  for  them.  Is  it  not  strange 
what  fancy  and  fashion  will  do! 


Bomb  New  Strawberries.— W.  J.  Green, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  says  of  strawberries 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station: — Prince  of 


Berries  lacks  productiveness;  Mrs.  Garfield 
lacks  vigor;  its  shape  coudemus  the  Atlantic; 
tbe  Bidwell  lacks  uniformity  of  size;  Corne¬ 
lia  has  many  good  qualities,  but  the  plants 
have  too  little  vigor;  Daniel  Boone  has  too 
short  a  season:  Charles  Downing  is  profitable 
except  where  rust  attacks  the  foliage;  Cres¬ 
cent  leads  as  a  profitable  market  sort;  Jersey7 
Queen  has  merits  enough  to  retaiu  it  on  the 
standard  list;  James  Vick  is  worthless;  Jewell 
is  very7  vigorous  and  promising,  and  if  the 
fruit  aud  fruiting  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
foliage,  it  will  be  a  “jewel”  indeed.  With  us 
and  wherever  we  have  seen  it,  its  fruitfulness 
is  fully  in  proportion  to  its  vigor.  We  think 
the  Jewell  has  come  to  stay. 

Russian  Apricots.— Dr.  Hoskius,  in  the 
Vermont  Watchman,  says  that  while  his  Rus¬ 
sian  Apricot  trees  were  more  or  less  injured 
by  last  Winter,  he  thinks  they  will  prove  har- 
dy  in  ordinary  Winters,  and  that  they  offer 
the  only  chance  tor  Vermont  fruit  raisers  to 
grow  anything  of  a  peach  nature.  He  warns 
his  readers  that  there  are  many  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  worthless,  and  that  people 
should  be  careful  about  buyiug  everything 
offered,  as  most  of  them  are  seedliogs  anil 
liable  to  be  of  little  value.  He  thinks  the  best 
kinds  should  be  propagated  by  budding,  and 
that  tbe  choicest  of  them  will  be  worth  try¬ 
ing  extensively  in  Vermont  and  other  cold 
countries.  _ 

Handling  Potatoes. — The  English  Farm 
and  Home  contains  a  column  of  advice  on 
this  subject.  The  potato  crop  is  of  immense 
importance  in  Eugland,  und  great  importance 
is  attached  to  all  the  details  of  its  manage¬ 
ment.  The  paper  states  that  the  greatest 
mistake  in  handling  potatoes  is  that  of  dig¬ 
ging  them  in  wet  weather  A  wet  potato  will 
not  turu  out  well  In  heavy  land  the  soil  will 
not  fall  away  from  the  tubers  unless  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  Dirty  potatoes  do  not  dry 
easily,  aud  unless  the  dirt  is  rubbed  off  them 
before  storing,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de¬ 
tect  blemishes  or  dnoised  spots:  consequently 
bad  potatoes  ure  frequently  stored  with  good 
ones,  causing  decay.  Dig  as  many  as  possible 
during  the  forenoou.  Spread  them  out  as' 
far  as  possible.  Collect  iu  the  afternoon,  and,, 
if  possible,  get  them  under  cover  in  a  shed  or 
store  house,  where  they  can  be  spread  out  to 
dry.  In  field  cultivation  the  plow  is  often 
used  in  digging,  but  in  smaller  patches  the 
the  fork  gives  bestsatisfaction.  Push  the  fork 
in  behind  each  hill,  and  then  throw  the  whole 
forward;  take  hold  of  the  vines  aud  shake1 
the  tubers  away.  Sort  out  the  small  and1 
badly  shaped  tubers  on  the  ground.  Keep1 
them  away  from  the  large  aud  smooth  ones. 
Potatoes  should  never  he  put  into  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Iu 
England  they  are  dried  in  open  sheds,  and 
afterwards  stored  in  dark  places  where  light 
aud  air  are  admitted  only  iu  small  quantities. 
The  drying  should  be  quickly  done,  for  a  loug 
stand  in  the  light  will  injure  the  color  and 
flavor.  _ 

Increase  of  Strength  in  Timber  by  Sea¬ 
soning,  etc  — It  is  stated  as  a  curious  fact, by 
a  writer  in  the  Building  News,  that  one  of  the 
properties  specially  conducive  to  durability7  in 
timber  is  its odoriferousness— woods  which  ai’e 
of  this  character  being  the  nio3t  durable. 
The  same  authority  states  that  the  increase  in 
strength  due  lo  seasoning  in  dilTi-reut  woods  is 
as  follows:  White  pine,  9  per  cent. ;  elm,  12.8 
per  cent.;  oak,  20.fi  per  cent.;  ash,  44  7  per 
cent.;  beech,  01  9  per  cent.  The  comparative 
value  of  different  woods,  iu  respect  to  crush¬ 
ing  strength  und  stiffuess,  Is  thus  shown: 
Teak,  0  555;  English  oak,  4.074;  ash,  3.571; 
elm,  3,408;  beech,  3,079:  mahogany,  2,571; 
spruce,  2,532 ;  yellow  pine,  2.193;  sycamore, 
1.833  ;  cedar,  70U  Regarding  the  relative 
degree  of  hardness,  shellharb  hickory  stands 
highest,  and.  calling  that  100.  white  oak  is  84; 
white  ash,  77:  dogwood,  75;  white  hazel,  72; 
apple,  70;  rod  oak,  09;  beech,  65;  black  wal¬ 
nut,  05;  yellow  oak,  00;  white  elm,  58;  hard 
maple,  50;  white  cedar,  50;  yellow  pine,  54. 
Irouwood,  hornbeam,  almond,  hard  beech, 
teak,  aud  thorn  are  of  notable  hardness,  and, 
of  course,  very  serviceable  where  that  quality 
is  essential 

Dairying  vs.  Grain  growing.— A  banker 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  says  that  so  loug  as 
Iowa  farmers  stuck  to  grain -raising  they  were 
alwuys  “hard  up”  for  money,  aud  he  could 
not  find  enough  to  loan  them;  but  siuce  they 
have  gone  iuto  dairying  they  have  become 
prosperous,  ami  are  to  day  lodepeu  leut,  and 
most  of  them  with  good  bank  accounts.  Aud 
yet  the  courts  seem  determined  to  annihilate 
all  this  prosperity  by  wantonly  sweeping 
away  all  laws,  enacted  to  prevent  f  he  whole¬ 
sale  manufacture  of  bogus  dairy  products  out 
of  the  worst  kind  of  soap  grease.  Verily  such 
judges  should  never  again  be  allowed  to  eat 
butter  as  l'ragraut  as  tl/e  meadow  violet  or 
with  the  llavor  of  the  clover  blossom.  They 
should  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  vile  decoc- 
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tions  of  frowy  lard  and  maggotty  tallow,  and 
even  that  would  be  too  good  for  such  fellows. 

Trek  Planting.  — Nebraska  has  now  about 
250,000  a^rcs  of  growing  forests,  in  which 
have  been  set  600,000,000  young  trees.  Besides 
these,  there  have  been  planted  over  12,000,000 
fruit  trees,  over  2,500,000  grape  vines,  a  vast 
number  of  berry  bushes  and  plants,  and 
countless  quantities  of  ornamental  shrubs. 
So  says  the  reportof  her  Horticultural  Society. 
Wesav  Nebraskians  have  level  heads;  and 
by-and-by  the  people  of  the  East  will  be  look¬ 
ing  at.  those  Hue  forests,  and  wonderiug  why 
they  bad  not  sense  enough  to  plant  thousands 
of  acres  of  their  rocky  hillsides,  that  are  so 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose  and  to  no  other ; 
but  which  are  now  allowed  to  lie  bare  in  the 
sunshine,  raising  nothing  but  weeds  to  make 
foul  the  rest  of  the  land.  Consider  this  mat¬ 
ter  now. 

Thk  Russian  Mulberry.— In  regard  to 
this  much  puffed  tree,  Dr.  Hoskins,  very  sen¬ 
sibly.  remarks  that  he  does  uot  consider  it  of 
any  value  at  all,  except  asa  curiosity  for  the 
lawn.  Most  of  the  seedlings  produce  fruit 
that  is  hardly  eatable,  and  even  wbeu  it  is 
fairly  good,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  grow 
it  for  that  purpose,  as  only  a  few  ripen  at  a 
time,  and  the  birds  are  pretty  sure  to  get 
them.  The  Russian  Mulberry  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  fraud. 

No  More  Pounding.— The  pork  packers 
doing  business  in  Kansas  City  And  that  many 
hogs  received  of  late  have  been  badly  injured 
by  harsh  treatment.  From  the  looks  of  the 
cured  bams  it  is  evident  that  the  bruises  were 
produced  by  kicking,  prodding  aud  striking. 
The  packers  claim  that  an  allowance  for 
bruised  hogs  must  be  made  hereafter.  In  a 
circular  recently  issued  it  is  said  that  no 
prods,  whips  or  sticks  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  in  the  bauds  of  persons  engaged  in 
driving  liogs,  and  that  the  only  implements 
of  persuasion  should  be  pieces  of  one-inch  hose 
or  old  harness  tugs  cut  two  or  three  feet  long. 
Tois  is  a  needed  reform,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  carried  out.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
every  year  through  the  brutal  handling  of 
stock. 


Green  Food  for  Poultry  in  Winter.— Mr. 
James  Rankin,  in  the  N  E.  Homestead,  says 
he  always  sows  a  piece  of  rye  iu  August  quite 
thickly,  aud  by  fertilizing  freely,  he  gels  it 
18  inches  high— a  mass  of  green  vegetation. 
When  frozen  solid,  and  just  before  the  suow 
covers  it,  be  cuts  and  packs  it  away  iu  an  out- 
buil  ling  where  it  will  keep  frozen  until  needed. 
Each  day  or  two  iu  Winter  be  exposes  a 
quantity  of  this  to  the  warm  airuniil  thawed, 
aud  then  ehops  It  line  for  his  hens.  A  free 
use  of  this  greeu  food  alternately  with  boiled 
potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  refuse,  gives 
healthy  fowls  and  pleutv  of  eggs.  The  great 
mistake  iu  keeping  poultry  iu  Winter  is  the 
neglect  of  giving  plenty  of  suceuleut  food. 
No  stock  on  the  farm  needs  It  worse. 
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cause  she  can’t  earn  her  living  in  any  other 
way.  You  have  no  right  to  thus  deliberately 

burden  the  young  horse  with  disease. . . 

J.  K.  Brown,  Dairy  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  thinks  the  present  low  price  of  dairy 
products  will  lend  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  pure  butter  and  cheese.  Iu  due  time 


comfortable  quarters,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  his  pigs,  that  any  day  represent  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  to  suffer  night  and 
day  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  and  there¬ 
by  fail  to  return  him  so  much  as  10  cents  per 

bushel  for  the  food  they  consume . 

Mr  T.  B.  Terry  says  the  farmer  who  px- 


want  healthy,  thrifty  and  vigorous  pigs  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year . . 

Z.  A.  Gilbert,  in  the  Maine  Farmer,  says 
that  a  meal  ration  will  be  fonnd  most  profit¬ 
able  when  cattle  are  at  pasture.  We  want 
the  steers  to  grow  and  the  cows  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  milk.  The  pastures  at  this  season 
will  not  do  this  work  without  help. . . 

The  Scottish  Gazette  wants  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  greeu  crops  grown  for  feeding  purposes. 
For  general  usefulness  it  thinks  there  are  no 
two  green  crops  to  compare  with  vetches  and 
cabbage . 

In  many  parts  of  England  the  practice  of 
shearing  lambs  is  on  the  increase.  This  shear¬ 
ing  doe3  nob  take  place  till  midsummer  or 
later.  The  practice  t“nds  to  diminish  the 
next  clip,  but  the  animal  makes  greater  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  inter  val. ...» . 

An  Ohio  farmer  claims  that  the  use  of 
Paris-green  for  destroying  potato  beetles  is 
unnecessary,  as  he  has  completely  cleared  his 
field  of  them  with  a  single  application  of  five 
pounds  each  of  lime  and  copperas,  dissolved  in 
20  gallons  of  water . . 

Feltham  says,  seeing  all  men  are  not 
CEii  puses  to  read  the  riddle  of  another  man’s 
inside,  and  that  most  men  judge  by  appear¬ 
ances,  it  behooves  a  man  to  barter  for  a  good 
esteem,  even  from  his  clothes  and  outside. 
We  guess  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  by  the 
mantle  we  see  it  wear . . . 

The  Indiana  Farmer  says  those  who  have 
young  colts  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  first 
Summer  tells  on  them  in  all  the  future.  If 
they  have  been  well  kept,  well  fed,  and  grow¬ 
ing.  tbere  is  a  future  for  them.  But  if  not, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  good  horse . 


MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 


Wk  fiud  the  following  circulating 
without  any  owner,  but.  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  is  a  very  convenient  rule 
for  reckoning  postage;  A  silver 
dollar  weighs  less  thau  an  ounce. 

Hence  any  letter  not  heavier  tbau  a 
dollar  cau  go  for  a  single  two-cent 
stamp.  A  tive-ceut  silver  piece  added 
to  the  dollar  will  give  the  ouuce.  If 
you  have  not  the  silver  dollar,  five 
nickels  aud  a  small  copper  cent  will 
give  an  ounce  weight . 

Mr.  G.  L.  Allen  const  ructs  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  syllogistic  reasoning  that 
is  worthy  of  tho  old  philosophers. 

Without  the  bumble  bees  there 
would  be  no  crop  of  Red  Clover;  the 
euerny  of  tho  bumble  bee  is  the  field 
mouse;  the  sworn  destroyer  of  the 
field  mouse  is  the  cat;  the  old  maid 
is  the  solid  friend  of  the  cut;  hence, 
the  more  old  maids,  the  more  clover. 

A  writer  iu  Home  aud  Farm 
thinks  “spontaneous  combustion”  is 
of teu  caused  by  a  tramp's  pipe.  He 
speaks  of  an  instance  w  here  a  bright 
tiu  can  sot  fire  to  a  wood  pile.  The 
sun's  rays,  redacted  by  the  bright  tin, 
were  concentrated  upon  a  dry,  rot¬ 
ten  piece  of  wood.  The  moral  we 
learn  is,  keep  the  cans  bright,  but 
don't  put  them  too  near  the  wood  pile. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Cole  discovered  a 
new’  “scare- Crow”  or  “scare  bug.” 

He  noticed  that  tho  little  black  cucumber 
bugs  always  rau  away  at  any  movement 
about  the  vines.  He  stuck  a  small  stake  iu 
each  hill  with  a  w  hite  rag  just  long  enough  to 
clear  the  vines.  When  the  wind  blows  the  rag 
flaps  about  and  the  bugs  get  away . 

Don’t  commit  a  crime  against  horse  flesh 
by  breeding  the  old  spavined  mare,  just  be 


BLUE  POUTER.  (From  Loudon  Live  Stock  Journal.)  Fig.  393.  (See  page  594.) 


the  dairyman  who  will  be  patient,  true  to 
himself  aud  his  customers,  will  again  secure 
fair  compensation  for  his  products  and  labor. 

Tuk  “Department  of  Domestic  Economy” 
is  a  regular  feature  at  some  of  the  Western 
agricultural  colleges.  These  departments  are 
doing  good  work,  if  we  can  credit  the  reports. 
A  young  woman  student  recently  sent  home  a 
box  coutaiuing  “a  poem  in  the  shape  of  a  loaf 
of  bread,  an  essay  in  the  form  of  a  roasted 


pects  the  little,  delicate  wheat  plants  to  do 
their  best  among  lumps  and  clods,  no  matter 
how  rich  they  might  be,  will  be  mistaken. .  . . 

The  Colorado  Live  Stock  Record  thinks 
that  Alfalfa  will  become  a  power  in  the  land. 
Good,  sweet  pork,  raised  on  Alfalfa  alone, 
can  be  found  in  the  Denver  markets . 

Mr.  J.  N.  Muncey.  late  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  concludes  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  feeding  swice  by  saying  that  all 


BLACK  MOTTLED  TRUMPETER.  (From  London  Live  Stock  Journal.)  Fig.  394.  (See  page  594.) 


chicken,  and  various  other  compositions' in  the 
forms  of  pie  and  cake.”  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
diploma  to  carry  some  weight.  I  is  better 
thau  a  gold  medal  won  after  nights  of  study 

at  a  literary  college . . 

F.  D.  Coburn,  in  Our  Country  Home,  says 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  farmer  will  frequently 
spend  money  to  provide  a  useless  dog  with 


young  animals  ax*e  the  most  profitable,  givingj 
the  greatest  increase  in  live  weight  from  the 
lea^t.  food.  This  statement  Is  uot  generally 
believed  among  feeders,  and  yet  it  remains  a 

scientific  truth,  nevertheless  . . 

The  construction  of  pig- pens  is  a  matter 
which  should  have  more  thought  aud  care 
than  is  usually  given  jt,  particularly  if  you 


ALASKAN  CRUISE, 

The  morning  of  June  11  dawned  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  sky,  the  sun  rising  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  3.40  o'clock.  Our  thermometer,  hung 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ship,  marked  a  tempe¬ 
rature  of  6U0  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at 
nine  p.m  5?A  Breakfast  was  served  at  half 
past  eight,  but  coffee  aud  crackers  were  to  be 
had  in  the  dining  saloon  by  all  early  risers 
who  wished  them.  About  nine  o'clock,  being 
in  Finlay  son.  Channel,  we  enjoyed  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  a  rare  and  exquisitely  beauti¬ 
ful  panorama  on  both  sides  of  the  steamer 
caused  by  the  reflection  in  the  water  of  every 
thing  on  the  land  in  the  most  perfect  and  min¬ 
ute  way;  trees,  rocks,  waterfalls  leaping  from 
the  mountain  tops,  snow  covered  peaks  from 
two  to  three  thousand  feet  high.  Every  wave 
upturned  by  the  prow  of  the  ship  acted  as  an 
inclined  and  separate  mirror,  while  the  water 
along  the  shore  iu  advance  of  us  lay  without 
a  ripple,  and  formed  a  perfect  reflector. 

From  Finlayson  Channel  we  pass¬ 
ed  into  Graham  Reach,  thence  into 
Fraser  Reach,  which  led  us  into 
Wright’s  Sound;  then  we  entered 
Grenville  Channel,  from  that  into 
Arthur  Passage,  thence  to  Malacca 
Channel  or  Passage,  aud  thence  into 
Chatham  Sound.  The  Scotch  engi¬ 
neer  told  me  that  the  Norway  coast 
afforded  no  such  inside  passage  as 
this,  that  the  islands  were  nude  of 
vegetation,  and  the  high  tun  beat 
fiercely  down  upon  them.  The  bays, 
or  fiords,  were  deeper,  the  mountains 
immediately  along  them  from  two 
to  three  thousand  feet  high,  while 
some  farther  inland  rose  to  a  bight 
of  8,000  feet.  He  thought  the  scenery 
here  far  finer  than  that  eff  Norway. 

The  scenery  from  Finlayson  Chan¬ 
nel  on  through  Malacca  Passage 
reminded  me  iu  its  character,  very 
much  of  that  along  the  Columbia 
River,  where  the  river  breaks  its 
way  through  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  Rural  readers  may  re¬ 
member  lhat  I  thought  that  the 
finest  river  scenery  in  the  world— a 
venturesome  verdict,  as  I  have  by 
no  means  seen  it  all.  But  here  we 
rode  from  dawn  until  six  o’clock  in 
narrow’  passages — iu  places  not  over 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide— between 
mountains,  uiauy  of  them  wooded 
to  the  top  with  spruce  and  cedar 
from  50  to  75  feet  high— many  dead— rocks 
jutting  out  from  the  shores,  mountains  all 
around,  peak?  above  peaks  topped  with 
snow,  high  cascades  aud  waterfalls,  now 
and  then  white  cliffs  like  quartz,  in  the 
water  au  occasional  canoe  with  Indians  who 
come  into  these  mountains  to  hunt  goat  and 
deer,  but  no  Habitations  in  sight.  We  saw 
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an  occasional  bald  eagle  flying  near,  and  the 
naval  officer  said  that  on  one  occasion  an 
American  shot  one  out  here.  An  Englishman 
expressed  surprise  that  he  should  shoot  the 
national  bird;  the  American  made  a  charac¬ 
teristic  response,  that  “when  a  bald  eagle  has 
no  better  sense  than  to  fly  beyond  the  49th 
parallel,  he  ought  to  be  shot.” 

At  about  six  o’clock,  when  we  had  entered 
Chatham  Sound,  the  scenery  changed  into 
quite  a  sea,  with  mountains  and  islands  in 
every  directions.  To  the  westward,  60  miles 
away,  lay  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  which 
l  had  hoped  to  visit,  a  slight  haze  had  gath¬ 
ered,  so  that  we  could  not  detect  the  line  of 
the  islands,  as  is  possible  in  a  perfectly  clear 
atmosphere.  “King  Lear”  told  me  that  the 
Indians  come  over  from  these  islands  in  their 
eauoesto  British  Columbia,  taking  such  ad¬ 
vantage  of  weather  as  will  fill  a  sail,  and  by 
pightfall  they  roach  an  intervening  island 
which  lay  in  full  view  from  the  ship.  The 
Hyda  (sometimes  written  Haidah)  Indians 
inhabit  these  islands,  and  are  regarded  as  su¬ 
perior  to  all  these  Northwest  Indians.  They 
have  a  large  fish  cannery  aud  oil  factory,  get¬ 
ting  their  oil  from  the  white  shark  and  dog 
fish.  They  put  up  the  oil  in  five  gallon  tin  cans, 
like  coal  oil.  It  is  used  for  lubricating  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  market  is  found  for  it  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Their  handiwork  is  much  sought  after. 
There  is  a  slate  quarry  on  one  of  the  islands, 
and  from  this  slate  I  have  seen  some  fine  spec¬ 
imens  of  work— a  large  carved  platter  and  a 
totem  pole  elegantly  carved  and  polished,  and 
set  with  abelone  shells.  Mr.  Lear  thought 
that  perhaps  we  might  find  some  of  their 
work  at  Kowkan,  where  they  have  a  village, 
on  the  lower  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  the  Alexander  Archipelago. 

To  the  east  of  us,  on  the  British  Columbia 
coast,  lay  the  pretty  Indian  village  of  Met- 
lahkahtah,  where  is  located  the  ideal  Indian 
school,  or  mission  work  on  this  coast,  and 
which  is  the  result  of  one  man,  Mr.  Duncan, 
an  Englishman,  who  began  his  work  among 
the  Indians  in  1857,  raised  some  money  by  his 
own  efforts,  until  he  could  make  the  mission 
self-supporting,  which  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  Ilia  first  ami  chief  work  was  to  teach 
the  Indians  the  elements  of  morality,  aud  of 
industry.  He  did  not  bother  their  heads  with 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity ;  but  preached  clean¬ 
liness  and  work.  The  British  Government 
recognizes  the  great  value  of  bis  work,  and 
directs  all  its  army  and  navy  officials  to  give 
him  such  aid  as  be  may  need.  But  there  are  no 
“paid  officials,  no  annuities,  no  treaties,  no 
thieviug  Indians,”  and  affairs  are  managed 
like  those  in  a  white  community.  Mr.  Duncan 
has  been  any  and  everything,  as  occasion  de¬ 
manded— minister,  scboolmaster.doctor,  build¬ 
er,  arbitrator,  magistrate,  trader  and  teacher 
of  mechanic  arts.  The  miss''on  now  has  a 
schooner  trading  regularly  to  Victoria;  it  has 
a  joint  stock  trading  bouse,  a  market  house, 
a  soan  factory,  blacksmith  shop,  saw  mill, 
school-house  which  cost  nearly  $4,000,  a  pub¬ 
lic  building  90  feet  by  30  fur  a  court  bouse 
and  public  meetings  aud  to  accomodate 
strangers,  a  mission  bouse,  a  church  that  will 
seat  a  thousand,  a  woolen  factory  in  which 
they  weave  blankets,  a  rope  and  twine  factory, 
a  tannery,  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  and 
various  other  useful  Industries,  according  to 
the  account  of  Mr.  Swan,  of  Port  Townsend, 
which  was  corroborated  by  all  other  persons 
with  whom  1  have  talked  concerning  Metlah- 
kahtah,  But  Mr.  Lear  tells  me  that  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  and  a  party  of  his  Indians  have  gone  to 
Canada  to  petition  the  Government,  or  what¬ 
ever  power  is  sovereign  in  the  matter,  to  pre- 
venttbe  Bishop  presiding  in  British  Columbia, 
from  removing  Mr.  Duncan,  which  he  desires 
to  do.  on  account  of  some  lack  of  adherence 
or  devotion  to  certain  church  creeds  or  tenets. 
The  Indians,  of  course,  are  aghast  at  the 
thought  of  losing  their  great  and  good  friend, 
while  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  with  Mr.  Duucau  and  his  work  is 
absurdly  wickeu  and  foolish.  These  Indians 
support  themselves  and  their  institutions,  and 
if  ever  the  right  man  was  in  the  right  place,  it 
is  the  devoted  Mr.  Duncan  at  Metlahkahtah : 
and  it  doesn’t  matter  a  straw  whether  the 
Indians  have  more  creed  or  less,  or  no  creed, 
so  long  as  t  hey  are  led  to  practice  the  cardinal 
principles  of  righteousness.  1  have  no  patience 
with  cant  and  creed,  while  the  bottom  virtues, 
the  foundation  of  all  true  civilization,  are 
neglected.  The  great  reason  why  mission¬ 
aries  achieve  so  much  failure  lies  in  the  dis¬ 
tressing  fact  that  they  lack  true  devotion  and 
common  sense,  which  comprehends  tact.  But 
it  is  not  desirable,  I  suppose,  that  the  best 
talent  should  be  expended  in  heathen  fields, 
and  heaps  of  rubbish  go  into  the  missionary 
work,  as  into  other  vocations.  The  “Idaho” 
cannot  go  into  a  British  port  without  a  special 
permit,  but  sometimes  it  anchors  a  few  miles 
out  from  Metlahkahtah,  and  we  hope  upon 
our  return  that  wo  may  he  allowed  to  take  to 
the  boats  and  visit  the  village. 

We  have  a  charming  sunset  on  the  evening 


of  this  day,  the  sun  setting  at  9  p.  M.,  local 
time,  9:20  San  Francisco  time,  and  the  lati¬ 
tude  54°  north.  At  10  o’clock  we  reach 
Tongas  (pronounced  Tuugas)  and  take  on 
board  the  custom  house  officer  and  bis  dog. 
This  is  the  first  port  on  the  Alaskan  coast, 
and  the  Government  has  here  a  bouse  of  cus¬ 
toms.  The  cloudless  morning  of  June  12 
finds  us  still  in  Chatham  Sound,  aud  all  hands 
agree  that  so  much  continuously  fine  weather 
is  exceptional.  The  scenery  is  more  and 
more  varied,  the  islands  smaller  and  more 
plentiful,  often  but  a  clump  of  trees  rising 
out  of  tbe  placid  water.  There  are  many 
beautiful  little  bays  or  coves,  aud  in  one,  we 
sight,  before  noon,  the  Treasury  ship  “Patter- 
sou,”  anchored .  The  place  is  called  Ward’s 
Cove,  and  the  mountains  rise  about  it  2,000 
feet.  The  “Patterson”  is  one  of  the  finest 
suivey  ships  in  point  of  equipment  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  and  is  on  this  coast  with  a  full  corps  of 
officers  at  work  on  the  survey  of  tbe  Alaskan 
coast,  which  is  25,000  miles  in  extent,  much 
greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  put  in  a  straight 
line  would  reach  around  the  world.  This  im¬ 
mense  coast  line  is  largely  explained  by  tbe 
numerous  islands  beloDgiug  to  Alaska,  which 
stretch  like  a  festoou  from  the  mainland 
nearly  to  Asia.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  some  coast  survey  charts,  issued 
from  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  tbB  Navy 
Department,  which  are  tolerably  good  maps 
of  this  part  of  “Uncle  Sam’s”  domain,  for 
which  the  Government  paid  to  the  Russiau 
Empire,  in  1867, the  sum  of  47,200,000,  not  very 
much  money  in  exchange  for  580,107  statute 
square  miles  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
water  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

Captaiu  Clover,  commander  of  the  “Patter¬ 
son,”  came  on  board,  a  tall  well  built  fellow, 
still  young,  fair  and  flaxen.  The  “Idaho”  had 
mail  for  the  survey  ship,  and  exchanges  were 
made.  At  intervals  along  the  shore  we  noted 
the  survey  signals.  After  a  half  hour  we 
steamed  northward  again,  the  soil  and  timber 
improving  in  appearance.  It  is  very  hot  in 
the  sun— in  the  shade  by  our  tube  70  degrees 
at  9  a.  M  ,  74  degrees  at  noon,  and  69  degrees 
at  9**  m.  Lovely  wooded  isles  and  bald  eagles 
abound.  Trees  are  heavy  with  moss,  and  the 
undergrowth  is  luxuriaut.  At  noon  we  an¬ 
chored  inNablt  Bay.  a  famous  fishing  station, 
where  freight  Is  left,  chiefly  salt  for  the  sal¬ 
mon  packers.  After  luncheon,  the  captaiu 
has  a  boat  lowered,  and  we  go  ashore.  In 
descending  from  the  deck  of  the  “Idaho”  to 
the  small  boats,  a  pair  of  stairs  are  swung  to 
tbe  ship’s  side  and  we  walk  down  as  securely 
and  easily  as  down  the  front  stairs  at  home. 
Immediately  leading  from  Nahd  Bay  aud  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  a  narrow,  rapid  stream,  lies 
a  lovely  lake,  set  in  the  mountains,  fed  by 
their  streams  and  reflecting  their  glories. 
The  captain  jumped  the  rapids  with  his  boat 
and  then  invited  a  few  of  us  for  a  turn  on  tbe 
lake,  he  meautime  recounting  his  adventure 
with  a  bear,  and  bears  come  down  to  this  lake 
to  catch  salmon.  The  bay  here  so  abounds 
with  this  fish  that  it  is  a  saying  that  at  certain 
seasons  one  can  walk  on  tbe  backs  of  the  sal¬ 
mon  witboutsinking  into  the  water!  The  fish 
is  split  open  and  first  salted  and  packed  in 
large  casks,  aud  afterwards  transferred  to 
barrels.  The  rooks  under  the  water  were 
gorgeous  with  layers  of  moss  vivid  green, 
yellow  aud  red.  In  the  woods  I  found  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time,  the  Cornus  Canaden¬ 
sis.  I  take  it  to  be  that,  the  local  name  is  Dog 
Flower,  the  Salmon  Berry  (Rubusspeetabilis) 
and  a  variety  of  smilax. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Idaho. 

Blacicfoot  Farm,  Bingham  Co.— This 
country  is  new,  but  it  has  been  settliug  up  fast 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  areas  of  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes  and  garden  produce  are  four 
times  greater  than  ever  before,  aud  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  is  excellent.  Wild  grass  is  the 
principal  hay.  Alfalfa  aud  Timothy,  as  far 
as  tried,  produce  wonderful  crops  of  good 
hay.  Fruit  trees  aud  shrubs  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  for  tbe  last  two  years,  and 
so  far  prospects  could  not  be  better.  We  have 
to  irrigate.  p.  b. 

Illinois. 

Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  Aug.  20.— Oats  are 
yielding  as  high  as  65  bushels,  and  selling  at 
12K  cents.  Wheat  is  not  as  good  as  expected. 
Corn  is  looking  better,  as  we  have  bad  some 
fine  rains  lately.  Pastures  need  some  rains. 
Stock  water  plenty  yet.  j.  c.  A. 

Indiana. 

North  Madison,  Jefferson  Co.,  Aug.  24. — 
Wheat  is  almost  an  entire  failure  in  this 
county.  Corn  amost  as  bad.  Oats  tbe  largest 
crop  in  the  lust  ten  years.  Hay  quite  short. 
Potatoes  ditto.  The  Carter’s  Stratagem  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Peas  did  well  for  so  very  dry 
a  season.  I  will  get  only  a  few  more  of  the 
Flageolet  Beans  than  I  had  planted.  The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  dry.  W  e  have  had  only 


two  or  three  showers  since  June  25tb,  until 
Saturday  and  Sunday — the  22  and  23 — when 
we  had  just  two  showers.  The  ground  is  yet 
too  hard  to  plow  for  wheat.  j.  t. 

Dliuntnchnaetts. 

Glendale,  Berkshire  Co.,  Aug,  19.— Last 
Winter  was  peculiarly  hard  on  my  evergreens. 
They  were  very  severely  sunburnt  on  the 
south  side,  aud  came  out  rather  brown  in  tbe 
Spring:  but  they  have  made  a  fair  growth 
and  have  been  trimmed.  We  have  had  a 
little  more  rain  than  usual  this  Summer, 
which,  I  think,  will  help  them.  A  rain  on 
August  10  was  of  great  use  to  us.  We  had 
had  none  for  two  weeks,  and  corn  was  suffer¬ 
ing  so  severely  that  the  leaves  were  curling 
badly.  Only  about  one  in  ten  of  the  Strata¬ 
gem  Peas  came  up.  The  Prince  of  Wales  did 
better,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall  like  them,  as 
they  are  wriukled  white  peas.  The  tomato 
seeds  came  tip  nicely,  but  the  King  Humbert 
so  far  are  not  much  larger  than  the  common 
egg-shaped  tomato.  I  think  I  never  had  to 
contend  with  so  many  weeds  and  insects  as 
this  year;  they  seem  to  spring  up  spontane¬ 
ously  almost  in  a  night,  as  it  were.  I  am  a 
stroDg  advocate  of  tbe  cultivation  of  straw¬ 
berries  at  any  time  when  it  can  be  done,  wheth¬ 
er  in  Spring,  or  after  fruiting,  or  auy  other 
time.  I  hoed  mine  before  they  blossomed,  but 
not  very  deep,  I  think  there  lies  the  trouble 
—in  too  deep  cultivation.  J.  H. 

Minnesota. 

Vivian,  Waseca  Co  ,  Aug.  16. — Harvest  is 
done  and  stacking  has  begun.  Wheat  is  very 
much  shrunken;  very  little  will  grade  No.  2 
and  much  will  be  rejected.  It  was  fit  to  cut 
from  seven  to  14  days  sooner  after  blossom¬ 
ing  than  last  year.  I  now  estimate  the  yield 
at  one-half  of  that  of  last  year.  s.  K.  o. 

Nebraska. 

Neligh,  Antelope  Co.,  Aug.  17. — We  bad 
our  first  ripe  watermelons  and  tomatoes  to¬ 
day.  The  tomatoes  were  King  Humbert.  I 
wonder  if  the  Rural  readers  know  that  if 
sorghum  is  cut  off  above  the  lower  joint,  just 
as  soon  as  it  heads  out,  two  crops  of  fodder 
can  be  gathered  from  one  planting,  as  a  new 
sprout  comes  out  at  the  joint.  A.  k.  f. 

Norfolk,  Madison  Co.,  Aug.  20. — The 
crops  are  all  good  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
Wheat  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre;  oats 
40  to  50.  Corn  looks  well.  All  roots  are  fine. 

A.  R. 

New  York. 

Dalton,  Livingston  Co.,  Aug.  IS.— The 
Rural  corn  is  doing  nicely;  some  stalks  are 
10  feet  high  and  bear  some  very  large  ears  six 
feet  from  tbe  ground.  The  beans  and  peas 
were  very  nice.  The  Stratagem  did  not  all 
come  up,  but  what  did  were  the  largest  I  ever 
raised.  I  shall  save  all  for  seed.  The  Garden 
Treasures  have,  some  of  them,  been  very 
beautiful.  Last  year  I  raised  from  the  Rural 
Blush  Potato  20  bushels  of  very  large,  nice 
tubers.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  pretty  fair. 
Potatoes  look  very  well,  but  there  are  lots 
of  bugs.  We  have  some  apples,  but  no 
peaches.  a.  a. 

Palermo,  Oswego  Co.,  Aug.  22.— It  is 
very  wet  now,  aud  has  been  all  Summer. 
Oats  are  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  the  wet 
weather;  all  of  the  late  crop  is  rusty,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  kind.  Wheat  that 
was  out  in  heavy  rains  sprouted  badly.  There 
will  be  but  little  corn;  some  pieces  planted 
twice  and  some  three  times,  aud  these  are  so 
late  that  they  will  not  mature,  unless  there  is 
a  change  pretty  soon.  We  have  had  frost 
every  month  this  Summer  so  far — two  in  July 
and  one  this  month.  Potatoes  are  rotting  In 
some  places,  and  some  of  them  will  yield  a 
light  crop,  and  rot  at  that.  A  large  part  of 
them  were  fertilized  with  superphosphate, 
aud  th&se  have  made  a  large  growth  of  vines, 
and  some  tell  me  there  are  no  potatoes  of  any 
size— a  good  many  in  a  hill,  and  small.  The 
hay  crop  was  good:  the  wet  wreatber  has  help¬ 
ed  the  after  growth,  and  the  pastures  are  as 
green  as  in  June.  The  Rural  beans  are  doing 
nicely,  aud  have  the  most  pods  I  ever  saw. 

L.  E.  s. 

Ohio. 

Chagrin  Falls,  Cugahoga  Co.,  Aug  .  22.-™ 
The  Rurul  seeds  are  doing  nicely.  The  Strat¬ 
agem  Peas  are  splendid  The  Rurul  New- 
Yorker  Pea  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
paper,  if  it  always  does  as  well  as  it  has  this 
year.  I  saved  all  the  seed  last  year,  and  this 
year  we  had  our  first  mess  of  peas.wooks  before 
our  neighbors  bad  any.  After  the  vines  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  yellow,  and  we  thought  they  were 
through  bearing,  new  shoots  came  out  at 
every  joint  and  gave  us  a  second  crop,  many 
of  the  pods  touching  the  ground,  and  they  are 
certainly  the  best  early  peasl  ever  tasted.  We 
had  a  wet  Summer  here.  Tbe  weather  was 
too  wet  in  the  Spring  to  plow,  and  too  wet  to 
plant  until  quite  late,  so  corn  is  very  back¬ 
ward  on  all  land  that  ii  not  hilly  or  well 
drained.  We  had  good  weather  for  harvest¬ 
ing,  and  good  crops  of  hay  and  wheat.  Oats 


were  good  until  injured  by  grasshoppers  and 
rainy  weather.  Many  farmers  have  had  oats 
out  three  weeks,  and  it  lias  rained  so  much 
there  has  been  no  chance  to  dry  them  until 
this  week.  Ours  were  not  ready  to  cut  until 
this  week.  One  piece  on  low  ground  is  being 
cradled,  as  tbe  reaper  went  down,  down  into 
tbe  mud,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  it 
this  afternoou.  We  had  plenty  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  but  only  few  blackberries,  as  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  took  most  of  them.  Our  Cutbberts 
were  splendid  uutil  the  ’hoppers  found  them. 
The  striped  potato-bug  is  the  worst  pest  we 
have,  as  it  will  eat  everything,  and  nothing 
kills  it  but  mashing.  We  have  tried  Paris- 
green  and  coal  oil,  but  the  pests  grow  fat. 
Some  years  we  can  drive  them  off,  but  this  time 
they  have  come  to  sr.ay.  In  some  orchards 
there  are  plenty  of  apples,  in  others  few  or 
none.  Blackberries  are  a  failure.  w.  w.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hydetown,  Crawford  Co.  —  I  have  half 
an  acre  of  Burbank  Potatoes,  worked  in  the 
old-fashioned,  ridge  method.  They  pufl’ered 
much  as  did  those  in  the  half  acre  planted 
according  to  the  Rural's  system,  from  the 
ground  having  been  plowed  while  too  wet  in 
the  Spring;  also  from  the  seed  having  been 
frost-bitten,  so  that  they  did  not  all  come  up. 
I  replanted  the  vacant  places  in  June,  and 
they  look  well  now,  aud  every  time  I  look  at 
them  they  seem  to  say:  “We  would  like  to 
compete  with  the  Rural’s  half  acre,  planted 
aud  worked  on  the  trench  and  mulch  system. 
No  matter,  if  we  do  get  badly  beaten;  it  will 
be  in  a  good  cause  and  in  good  company." 
Now,  what  will  each  “chip  iu”  for  a  premium 
for  the  best  yield,  and  let  all  who  feel  so  in¬ 
clined,  join  in:  but  let  there  be  a  proviso 
that  each  competitor  shall  send  the  Rural  a 
full  description  of  his  method  aud  an  account 
of  tbe  cost  of  the  culture.  f.  s. 

[The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  the  R.  N-Y. 
stands  ready  to  give  its  share. — Eds.] 

Bingham,  Potter  Co.  August  20.— Every¬ 
thing  is  looking  well.  We  have  had  neither 
drought  nor  Hood— just  enough  of  dry  and 
wet  weather  to  make  it  right.  Hay  is  a  light 
crop.  Oats  about  three-quarters  of  a  crop. 
Potatoes  the  same.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  in 
abundance.  Winter  wheat  8  to  10  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Corn,  not  much  raised.  Buck¬ 
wheat  about  90  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for 
12  years.  Wool  22  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  a  great  dairy  county  ;  cheese  is  mostly 
made,  as  there  is  most  money  in  cheese,  as  we 
have  to  ship  butter  so  far.  s.  s.  o. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  1  _ 

WHEN  TO  CUT  TIMBER,  ETC. 

M.  L.  D.,  Sherman,  N.  V, — 1 .  How  can  I 
build  a  combined  milk  and  ice  bouse  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  milk  of  20  cows? 
2.  Would  it  be  better  to  ceil  or  plaster  a  milk 
room  f  3.  W hich  is  the  best  season  to  cut  wood  ? 
4.  Where  can  Wyandotte  fowls  be  obtained 
at  moderate  prices!  5.  Where  can  1  obtain 
the  Davis  Swing  Churn ? 

A  ns. — 1.  Build  an  ice  house  separate  from 
any  room  for  milk.  It  can  be  built  on  almost 
any  plan,  so  that  sufficient  sawdust  or  other 
non-conducting  material  is  used  about  the 
ice,  and  sufficient  ventilation  is  provided 
above.  We  have  one  just  planked  up  and 
down  and  covered,  on  the  outside,  with  inch 
pine  Limber,  with  a  shingled  roof  and  with 
both  gables  open,  that  keeps  ice  admirably. 
No  room  is  needed  for  the  milk.  It  is  better 
to  use  a  creamer,  setting  the  milk  in  deep  cans 
surrounded  with  water  and  ice.  2.  We 
should  prefer  a  dairy  room  plastered  by  all 
means,  us  the  ceiling  soon  gets  niusty  and 
moldy  and  imparts  a  bad  odor,  unless  the 
greatest  care  is  used.  When  practicable  to 
do  so,  we  prefer  stone  or  brick  walls,  aud  the 
plaster  directly  on  them.  8.  There  appears  to 
be  Home  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
time  to  cut  wood.  F,  B.  Hough,  late  Chief 
of  the  Forestry  Division  of  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  where  it  is  desirable  to 
get  a  new  growth  from  the  roots  or  stumps,  tbe 
timber  should  bo  cut  a  little  before  the  season 
when  growth  Legins.  In  a  climate  so  varied 
as  that  of  tb©  United  States,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  flx  this  time  by  a  general  rule, 
and  even  in  a  given  locality  it  is  likely  to  vary 
in  different  years.  In  the  Northern  States  he 
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thinks  the  latter  part  of  Winter  is  best.  In 
mild  climates  where  there  is  no  fear  of  heavy 
winter  frosts,  the  cutting,  he  says,  may  be 
done  at  any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves; 
or  in  broad-leaved  evergreens,  as  soon  as  the 
movement  of  the  second  sap  has  ceased 
Timber,  however,  lasts  longer  and  seasons 
more  readily,  in  his  opinion,  when  cut  in  the 
season  when  vegetation  is  suspended,  or  in 
deciduous  trees,  when  the  loaves  are  off,  and 
the  growth  of  the  year  is  ended.  In  cases 
where  the  wood  is  to  be  peeled,  all  timber,  he 
says,  should  be  cut  in  early  Summer,  for  by 
being  peeled  it  will  be  saved  from  the  injur¬ 
ies  likely  to  occur  from  the  attacks  of  boring 
insects,  aud  it  will  also  season  more  readily 
Coniferous  wood  will  remain  white  aud  the 
lumber  will  he  ligher  in  weight.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beal, speaking  of  this  subject  in  the  Rural  of 
March  15,  1884,  while  acknowledging  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  truth, 
thinks  favorably  of  the  practice  in  Russia, 
where  the  foresters  cut  down  their  trees  just 
after  the  Spring  growth  is  completed,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  bark  has  tightened  too  much  for 
peeliog.  They  then  strip  off  the  bark,  but 
allow  the  upper  branches  with  their  leaves  to 
remain.  These  leaves  will  evaporate  a  large 
portion  of  the  sap  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  be¬ 
fore  they  dry  up,  and  the  bark  having  been 
taken  off,  the  trunk  seasons  rapidly,  and  the 
general  Russian  opinion  is  that  it  makes  more 
valuable  limber  for  any  purpose  than  that 
which  has  been  cut  in  the  Winter.  Poles  should 
never  he  cut  when  the  bark  will  peel,  as  their 
utility  and  value  would  be  lessened.  The  first 
Napoleon  ordered  that  timber  for  ship-building 
should  be  felled  "in  the  wane  of  the  moon 
between  November  1  and  March  15,”  as  it  was 
thought  to  be  more  durable  when  cut  at  that 
time^but  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  first 
Napoleon  have  little  weight  in  these  days.  If 
the  cutting  is  for  fire  wood,  the  time  makes 
but  little  difference,  provided  the  timber  is  at 
once  split  and  piled  where  it  can  season  rap¬ 
idly.  4.  Of  almost  any  breeder  of  poultry 
now.  C.  R.  Cooper,  Scbraalenbergb,  N.  J., 
and  Geo.  8.  Smith,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  both 
have  them.  5.  Of  the  Vermont  Farm  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  or  of  any  of 
their  agents. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.— 1.  I  once 
trimmed  a  large  share  of  the  leaves  from  a 
portion  of  my  grapes;  in  about  two  weeks  I 
found  most  of  the  grapes  on  the  ground ;  what 
was  the  cause?  2.  After  the  grapes  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Fall,  I  take  away  the  soil  down  to 
the  roots,  and  apply  a  large  wheelbarrow  load 
of  cow  manure  to  each  vine,  and  cover  with 
earth;  on  the  first  of  May  following  l  scatter 
the  manure;  is  this  plan  right?  3.  Should  the 
mulching  of  fruit  trees  aud  grape-vines  put 
on  for  wiuter  protection,  be  removed  or  left 
on  in  Spring?  4.  After  my  grapes  are  half 
grown,  I  cut  back  all  vines  to  witbiu  four 
leaves  of  the  cluster,  and  thereafter  keep  all 
laterals  cut  out,  and  keep  the  ground  entirely 
clean ;  is  this  all  a  good  plan?  5.  Will  spread¬ 
ing  straw  on  the  ground  aud  around  the 
vines  now,  hasten  their  ripening?  6.  How 
much  earlier  is  the  Lady  than  the  Concord, 
and  is  it  a  good  market  grape?  7.  in  planting 
grapes  this  Fall,what  kinds  would  you  recom¬ 
mend?  8,  In  planting  several  thousand  black 
raspberries,  what  kinds  shall  1  use?  9.  What 
caused  the  cracks  iu  the  inclosed  grapes?  10. 

1  cut  the  youug  canes  of  my  red  raspberries 
back  two  feet  or  more,  did  it  injure  them? 

Ans.— 1.  The  grapes  dropped  because  in 
cutting  off  the  leaves  you  took  away  their 
feeders,  and  they  starved  to  death.  2.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  worse.  Fse  very  little  manure 
on  grapes,  except  bone  dust  and  ashes.  The 
cow  manure  contains  too  much  nitrogeu,  and 
induces  too  much  wood  growth.  8.  We  pre¬ 
fer  cultivation  to  mulching  for  Summer  ul- 
ways.  If  mulch  is  put  on  for  winter  protec¬ 
tion,  it  is  much  better  to  remove  it.  4.  If  you 
had  a  pig,  colt,  or  calf  half  grown,  you  would 
not  think  it  best  to  cut  its  stomach  out,  would 
you?  Yet  it  would  be  as  sensible  as  to  cut  a 
large  part  of  the  leaves  off  after  the  grapes 
are  half  grown.  The  leaves  are  the  stomach 
of  the  plant.  1  f  you  wish  to  practice  summer 
pruuing,  it  should  commence  and  be  continued 
so  that  uo  leaf  oue  fourth  grown  would  need 
to  be  removed;  but  wo  do  not  believe  iu  much 
summer  pruning  auy  way.  It  may  be  a  good 
plan  now,  to  just  nip  off  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  growing  cones,  so  as  to  stop  longer  wood 
growth;  but  uo  more  should  bo  attempted. 

5.  No;  it  will  retard  it  by  keeping  the  ground 
cool.  Stop  all  cultivation  and  let  the  sun  do 
its  level  best  on  the  ground;  it  can’t  get  too 
hot.  6.  Ten  days  perhaps.  It  is  not  a  good 
market  grape:  it  cracks  too  much.  7.  Wor¬ 
den,  Brighton,  and  Niagara.  8.  Ohio.  11,  They 
were  crushed,  in  the  mail  bags.  But  what 
causes  the  cracking  of  grapes,  uo  oue  just  yet 
knows  for  certain.  Perhaps  in  your  case  too 
much  nitrogenous  manure.  10.  Yes;  ittook  the 
life  right  out  of  them.  W  hen  you  wish  to  head 


a  plant  of  any  kind,  do  it  when  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  nip  it  with  thumb  aud  finger, 

DESTROYING  THE  APPLE-TREE  BORER. 

E.  F.  V.,  Wcarennlle,  N.  C. — 1. 1  have  a  fig 
bush  planted  at  the  south  side  of  my  house.  It 
grows  nicely  during  Summer,  but  is  killed  to 
the  ground  every  Winter.  It  does  not  bear; 
what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  2.  What  can  I  do  to 
apple  trees  to  destroy  the  borers’  eggs? 

Ans. — 1.  Procure  a  large  stone  crock  (six 
gallons  or  more)  and  drill  numerous  holes  in 
the  aides  and  bottom,  at  least  1%  inch  in 
diameter;  plant  the  fig  in  this,  using  rich 
soil.  In  the  Spring,  plant  the  whole  thing  in 
a  rich  border,  and  on  the  approach  of  frest, 
in  the  Fall,  remove  the  plant  aud  crock  to 
some  cellar  or  other  spot  free  from  frost, 
planting  the  roots  and  all  in  moist  sand  or 
loam.  This  is  but  little  trouble,  and  will 
insure  a  crop  of  figs  each  year.  2.  The  borers 
can  be  kept  out  by  coating  the  trunks,  two  or 
three  times  each  Summer,  with  a  wash  of 
water-lime  and  skim-milk  put  on  so  thick  as  to 
coat  the  bark  heavily.  The  eggs  of  the  Round- 
headed,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Flat-headed 
Borers,  are  deposited  in  June  and  July,  those 
of  the  former,  oue  in  a  place,  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree  near  its  base;  those  of  the  latter 
on  any  part  of  a  tree,  usually  under  loose 
scales  or  within  the  cracks  and  crevices 
of  the  bark;  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times 
several  in  a  group.  Shortly  after  the  larvra 
have  hatched  out,  they  bore  into  the  tree,  and 
their  presence  there  may  be  detected  by  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  bark,  which  sometime-  has 
a  flattened  and  dried  appearance;  and,  later, 
by  a  slight  exudation  of  sap,  or  hy  their  saw¬ 
dust-like  castings  which  have  been  pushed  out 
of  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and  have  fallen  m 
little  heaps  or  the  ground.  When  such  indi¬ 
cations  appear,  the  parts  should  be  cut  into  or 
scraped  with  a  knife  until  the  clean,  white 
bark  appears,  when  the  pests  should  be 
destroyed:  if  the  castings  show  they  have 
burrowed  far,  they  may  be  reached  and  killed 
with  a  stout  wire. 

RUSSIAN  APRICOTS. 

L.  J. ,  Marlott  Park,  hid  — I  wish  to  learn 
anything  and  everything  about  Russian  apri¬ 
cots. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

The  Russian  apricots,  first  sent  out  by  the 
nurseries  of  West  Nebraska,  were  grown,  I 
think,  from  the  pits, as  they  vary  in  fruit  and 
in  hardiness  of  tree.  Some  of  those  on  onr 
grounds  from  this  source,  were  killed  back 
last  Winter,  and  some  of  them  came  through 
the  trial  iu  fair  condition.  They  are  not  al¬ 
together  humbugs,  as  selected  varieties  will 
give  satisfaction  where  the  German  apricots 
fail,  and  ultimately  we  may  get  crosses  com¬ 
bining  the  hardiness  of  tree  of  the  best  South 
Russian  varieties  with  an  approach  to  the 
quality  of  fruit  of  the  best  Gerrnau  and  French 
sorts.  The  apricots  are  not  grown  in  Central 
Russia,  but  plums  far  better  for  any  use  are 
grown  there  in  great  quantity. 

CARE  OF  AN  ORCHARD. 

A.  FI.  T.,  Aguebogue,  L,  /.—Last  year  I 
grafted  fruit  trees  that  had  been  planted  only 
one  year.  I  set  my  apples  and  pears  in  the 
same  orehurd.  I  sowed  rye  iu  the  orchard 
and  cut  it  early  for  soiling.  Have  1  in  any 
of  these  operations  made  a  mistake? 

Ans. — Grafting  trees  oue  year  transplanted, 
if  they  are  cared  for  so  as  to  make  a  fair 
growth,  is  the  proper  course.  We  prefer 
planting  apple  and  pear  trees  in  separate 
orchards,  though  they  will  do  well  enough  for 
many  years  when  planted  together.  The 
growing  of  rye  iu  an  orchard  for  soiliug  pur¬ 
poses  is  all  right,  if  the  ground  is  only  fed  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  the  rye  is  eul  before  seeding 
and  the  land  plowed  as  soon  as  the  rye  is  taken 
off. 

SOWING  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

It.  It ,  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y, —  Will  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  do  well  sowed  with  wheat  or  rye 
iu  the  Fall,  and  how  much  seed  per  acre? 

Ans.— It  will  be  much  safer  to  sow  it  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off. 
Sow  not  less  tbau  two  bushels  per  acre;  bet¬ 
ter  three  if  used  alone. 

- - - - 

Miscellaneous. 

<S.  S.  C.,  Bingham  Center,  Pa. — 1.  How  are 
currants  and  gooseberries  propagated  from 
cuttings!  2.  Can  gooseberries  be  raised  from 
seed,  and  if  so,  will  they  be  of  the  same  vari¬ 
ety?  8.  lathe  Mann  Apple  all  that  is  claim¬ 
ed  for  it?  4.  Will  sod,  fall  plowed,  be  good  for 
raspberries  In  the  Spring?  5.  I  have  a  cow 
that  after  being  in  heat  lost  oue  quarter  of 
her  udder  aud  teat;  will  it  be  all  right  after 
she  calves? 

Ans.— 1.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  make  the 
cuttings  six  or  eight  inches  long  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season’s  growth,  and  plant  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  in  good,  rich  ground,  packing 
quite  firmly  about  the  base.  Keep  cleanly 
cultivated  next  Summer,  and  nearly  all  will 
make  good  plants.  2.  They  can  be;  but  not  • 


one  in  a  thousand  would  be  like  the  parent. 
3.  The  Mann  Apple  is  a  little  under  the  size 
of  the  Greening.  It  is  a  late  beeper  and  in 
quality  is  about  as  good  as  Roxbury  Russet. 
The  tree  is  a  slow  grower,  good  bearer  and 
quite  hardy.  4.  Yes,  if  plowed  soon  so  as  to 
become  well  rotted.  5.  The  cow’s  udder  was 
evidently  injured,  aud  may  or  may  uot  come 
all  right  after  calving,  the  outcome  depending 
on  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Edgar,  Sandusky,  Ohio.— My  parrot  has 
been  picking  bis  feathers  ever  since  last  Win¬ 
ter,  sometimes  his  breast  is  all  bare.  He  does 
not  act  as  if  sick,  but  talks  the  same  as  ever. 
He  has  been  fed  milk,  crackers,  corn,  fruit; 
what  can  I  do  for  him?  2  My  mulberry  tree 
is  covered  every  year  with  blossoms,  but  they 
always  drop  off  before  fruit  is  formed— why? 

Ans. — L  It  may  be  that  your  bird  is  lousy. 
Examine  him  carefully,  and  if  vermin  are 
discovered  apply  Bubaeh  until  they  disap¬ 
pear.  Birds  generally  acquire  this  habit  be¬ 
cause  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  animal  food, 
such  as  fresh  meat.  It  is  more  common  with 
birds  that  are  closely  confined  than  with  those 
having  a  wide  range.  Where  the  habit  has 
become  so  well  fixed  as  is  the  case  with  vour 
bird,  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  entirely  cured.  2. 
This  undoubtedly  results  from  a  lack  of  fertil¬ 
ization  by  reason  of  defective  male  or 
female  flowers;  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  entire 
absence  of  one  or  the  other  class,  as  they  are 
produced  separately;  we  could  not  tell  with 
out  seeing  it  when  in  bloom. 

R.  H.  E.  K.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.—  l.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  feeding  value 
of  red  and  white  middlings?  The  red  are  from 
two  to  four  dollars  cheaper  than  the  white. 
2.  How  long  will  a  ton  of  middlings  feed  100 
hogs?  8,  Are  the  stems  and  refuse  from  a 
cigar  factory  of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

Ans.— 1.  We  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
red  and  white  middlings— unless  one  is  bran  and 
the  other  middlingsproper.  If  tbisisthe  case, 
then  there  is  for  hog  feeding  alone,  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  that  you  mention  in  price.  2. 
That  is  as  easy  to  tell  as  how  much  pudding 
and  milk  will  feed  100  boys.  In  a  general 
way,  hogs  should  at  all  times  have  enough 
feed  to  keep  them  growing  finely,  and,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  hogs  the  more  they  will 
eat.  3.  They  are  very  valuable— worth  hauling 
several  miles  at  least.  They  are  very  rich 
both  in  potash  and  nitrogen.  A  ton  of  them 
contains  37  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  $6  66; 
52  pounds  of  potash,  worth  $2.60;  and  seven 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  42  cents, 
making  the  ton  worth  $9  68.  Of  course,  you 
could  not  expect  so  large  a  return  the  first 
year ;  but  you  will  still  have  a  very  valuable 
manure. 

J.  O.,  Fremont,  Minn.—l.  I  have  five  seed¬ 
ling  grape-vines  one  year  old,  and  still  in  the 
box  where  the  seed  was  sown;  when  can  I 
transplant  them?  2.  Can  currant  bushes  be 
moved  as  soon  as  their  leaves  fall? 

Ans.— It  will  be  better  now  to  leave  them 
until  after  they  cease  growing  and  drop  their 
loaves  this  Fall,  or  early  in  the  Spring.  2. 
Yes,  being  careful  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
ground  no  longer  than  necessary. 

W,  H.  S.,  Bryant,  Ark. — 1,  Will  it  pay  to 
draw  saw  dust  two  miles  to  use  as  manure?  2. 
Is  it  a  good  mulch  for  trees? 

Ans.— 1.  No.  2.  If  hard-wood  sawdust,  it 
makes  a  good  tree  mulch;  but  there  should  be 
an  occasional  application  of  hard  wood  ashes 
over  the  surface  to  drive  out  all  insects. 

O.  C.  B.,  Barry,  III.— hoes  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  spread  from  root  runners,  like  the 
blackberry  ? 

Ans.— It  spreads  from  shoots  coming  up 
from  eyes  or  buds  on  the  roots.  If  a  root  is 
broken  or  bruised,  the  eyes  below  throw  up 
shoots  which  make  plants. 

Lake  Geneva,  R'it — Is  there  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  potato  plant  when  the  Col¬ 
orado  Beetle  is  uot  harmful?  I  am  told  that 
after  the  bloom  is  off,  the  pest  can  do  the  crop 
no  injury. 

Ans. — The  tubers  all  grow  from  nutriment 
first  elaborated  in  the  foliage,  and  they  should 
continue  to  grow  so  long  as  there  is  a  green 
leaf  on  the  vines ;  therefore  the  destruction  of 
the  foliage  at  any  time  by  the  Colorado  beet, 
les  or  other  agency,  is  injurious  to  the  full 
development  of  the  tubers. 

F.  N.  S.,  Plymouth,  Mass,—!.  Will  the 
Sugar  Maple  grow  in  a  peat  swamp?  2.  How 
old  must  the  trees  be  before  they  can  be  safe¬ 
ly  tapped? 

Ans. — 1,  Sugar  Maple  will  flourish  only  on 
hard  land.  2.  It  all  depends  on  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth;  they  should  not  be  tapped 
until  they  are  at  least  eight  to  10  inches  in 
diameter. 

J.  L.  S„  Newark,  N.C.C.,  Del.— 1.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  Orchard  Grass.  2.  Can 
it  be  sown  in  the  Fall,  aud  can  clover  be  also 
sown  at  that  time? 

Ans.— 1.  The  best  time  is  in  the  Spring,  as 
early  as  possible.  It  is  better  if  harrowed  in 


with  a  smoothing  harrow.  2.  They  could 
both  be  sown  at  once,  with  good  results  if  nto 
followed  by  too  hard  a  Winter;  but  there  is 
considerable  risk  with  both  in  fall  sowing. 

IF.  FT.  |  East  New  Market,  Md. — I  send  two 
samples  of  bone  dust  marked  A  and  B ;  which 
is  the  better? 

Ans. — We  could  only  guess  without  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  them,  and  this  would  cost  some  $20 
or  more  for  each  sample.  They  both  look 
good;  but  if  pure  bone,  we  think  B  is  worth 
the  most  per  tOD.  It  looks  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  and  is  ground  the  finest. 

E.  B.  H.,  Henneker,  N.  Y.,  sends  grass  for 
name. 

Ans. — It  is  Velvet-  Grass — Holcus  lanatus. 
Tt  is  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  some  Virginia  farmers  speak  well 
of  it;  but  generally  it  is  considered  an  inferior 
grass. 

A.McG.,  Amboy,  111. — From  whom  can  I 
get  Victoria  pigs? 

Ans. — From  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  Charlton, 
N.  Y. 


DISCUSSION. 


J.  J.  C.,  Marietta,  Ga.  —  On  page  498  of 
the  issue  of  July  25.  J.  B.  B.  calls  summer- 
fallowiDg  “an  unprofitable  old  rut.”  Now,  at 
the  age  of  03  years,  every  one  of  which  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  I  must  dissent  from  those 
who  think  it  "an  old  rut,”  or  at  least,  a  bad 
one.  A  lately  plowed  field,  however  well  plow¬ 
ed  (if  plowed  say  two  or  three  weeks  before 
sowing  wheat) ,  can  not  be  made  so  compact 
and  will  not  contain  so  much  moisture  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  growth  of  wheat  os  land  summer- 
fallowed,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
will  not  produce  as  good  a  crop.  I  have  often 
seen,  in  Western  New  York,  at  seeding  time, 
that  in  very  dry  weather,  the  seed  would  fail 
to  sprout  on  much  of  late  plowing,  while  the 
summer-fallows  would  never  lack  moisture. 
Now,  as  one  good  crop  is  better  than  two  poor 
ones,  I  still  think  the  “old  rut”  good  in  certain 
cases.  Take,  for  instance,  a  lot  of  20  acres,  that 
has  been  cropped  two  or  three  years  succes¬ 
sively  and  is  somewhat  foul  and  run  down ; 
plow  it  early  and  deep;  roll  and  harrow;  cul¬ 
tivate  often;  take  all  stumps  and  stones  off; 
ditch  it,  if  any  ditches  are  needed :  scrape  up 
the  barn-yard  and  pig  pen  odda  and  ends  in 
all  leisure  time  duriug  tbe  Summer ;  then 
drill  to  wheat  and  seed  to  clover,  and  at  har¬ 
vest  time  the  wheat  is  certain  to  be  ahead  of 
that  on  late  plowing,  which  had  an  equal 
chance  otherwise,  and  the  wheat  will  ripen  a 
few  days  earlier  and  be  less  inclined  to  rust, 
though  both  may  be  sown  side  by  side.  I  treat- 
ed,in  this  way.last  year,  some  Georgia  land  on 
top  o  f  a  clay  ridge,  that  was  too  poor  to  produce 
a  profitable  crop  of  any  sort,  and  got  a  yield 
of  39  bushels,  36  pounds  of  plump  wheat  per 
acre,  and  the  straw  was  brighter  thau  that 
grown  on  any  land  not  summer-fallowed, 
around  here.  This  year  the  same  ground  is  in 
cotton,  and  there  is  none  better  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity— I  think  it  will  make  600  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre.  I  have,  in  all,  90  acres  in  cotton; 
the  best  half  will  make  one  full  bale  per  acre; 
ten  years  ago  it  took  three  acres  to  make  a 
bale. 

R.  N.-Y.— Doesn’t  it  seem  likely  that  the 
good  tillage  giveu ;  the  clearing  of  the  land 
from  weeds;  the  removal  of  the  stumps  and 
stones,  and  the  care  in  manuring,  were  the 
causes  of  the  good  crop,  without  any  special 
help  from  the  summer-fallowing?  Moreover, 
the  summer-fallowing  here  indicated,  is  very 
different  from  that  usually  meant  by  the  term 
—a  complete  rest  for  the  land.  The  discussion 
of  the  topic  is  in  good  hands,  however,  hence 
tbe  Rural  does  not  wish  to  take  any  part  in 
it  at  present. 

Carles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  42  East  14th 
Street.  New  York.— In  tbe  Rural  of  August 
29,  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  prices 
of  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant,  pub¬ 
lished  by  us.  is  uot  correct.  The  prices  are: 
cloth,  per  set  of  two  volumes,  $7;  library,  $9; 
half  morocco,  $li:  full  morocco,  $18;  tree 
calf,  $25. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  error  evidently  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding:  we  inquired  the  prices 
of  the  full  set,  and  in  reply  the  prices  of  the 
first  volume  ouly  were  given,  except  for  the 
set  bound  in  tree  calf. 


Oowjrtnac ations  Rkckivkd  for  tub  Wkrk  Esdiso 
Saturday,  Adui  st  .'J.  lSSs. 

H.  8,— W,  J  B.— D.  J.  S.,  many  thanks.— J.  N.J.— P. 
B.—  G.  N.— >1.  L.  R.— E.  H.  Smart,  diagram  of  ceme¬ 
tery  not  inclosed.— B.  K.  G.,  thanks.-,!.  F  G.— A.  E. 
M  -K.  G.  B.— V\  .  8.  M.— J.  I  C.-K.  D.  B.— 8  T.  W.— 

G.  II.  M.-W.  C  -S.  H.  O.-O.  R.  H, — W.  H  J,  J.  H. 

H. -F.  R.  IV.— H.  H.-J.  L.  R-II,  E.  A.-W.  J.  B.-A. 
B.  A. — C.  W.  G.— P.  E  -M.  B.  P.-J.  B.  A.-J.  tV.  G.— 

F.  G.— T.  V.  M  -K.  B  H.  -R.  p.  G.-J,  P.  B.-F.  D.  C. 
— F.S.-C.  V.  R.-W.  H.  K.-E.  8.  G.-F..  S.  B.-H.  SI. 
E.-B.  P.  P.-G.  E.  M.-tV.  W.  C.— tV.  V.  &  Co.-J.  T. 
L.— T.  C.— S.  S.  3..  thanks.— F.  K.  B.— J,  W.  tv.— B.  T. 

G. - tV.  T.  C.— O.  S.  C.— H.  G  T.-T.  R.  S.— G.  C.  B.— H. 

H. -J.  P.  H.— A.  J  O.-T.  R  W.— P.  B.  M.-J.  J.  H.— 
E.  D  B.  E.  £.  R. — G.  G.,  thanks.— J.  A,  W.,  many 
thanks. -J.  SI.  T.  H.-  N  J.  8.— I.  P.  R.— R.  tV.  F  — N. 
R.-G.  C,  C.-G.  and  R.-J.  R.  G.— T.  L.— IV.  P. 
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We  have  just  dug  two  more  lots  of 
potatoes  grown  in  a  rich  soil  infested  with 
wire- worms.  The  potatoes  were  entirely 
free  from  scab.  The  seed -pieces  (covered 
■with  soil)  received,  as  did  the  others,  a 
dusting  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Prk8.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  writes  us: 
“I  was  glad  to  see  your  description  of  the 
Russian  Mulberry.  I  have  two  trees  which 
are  like  yours,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so 
large  as  the  common  raspberry  and  is  of 
little  use  while  we  have  the  raspberry  and 
the  strawberry.  I  received  6ome  Jewell 
Strawberry  plants  from  Mr.  Augur,  which 
are  the  finest  I  ever  saw  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  This  must  prove  to  be  a  good 
acquisition.” 

- -  ♦  » 

The  New  England  Homestead  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  late  accession  to  its 
editorial  staff.  It  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  New  England’s  most  ably  edited  papers, 
and  if,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  always,  its 
editor  has  hitherto  been  only  half  a  man, 
now  that  he  has  secured  his  other  half,  it 
must  be  better  than  ever.  Editor  Myrick 
is  the  man  to  he  congratulated,  in  having 
secured  the  better  half,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Elvira  L.  Kenson  of  San  Francisco, which 
he  did  in  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  inst. 
We  wish  her  and  him  and  the  paper  a 
long  life,  and  a  useful  one! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  dis¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  different  varieties 
of  field  orn,  all  of  them  valuable  in 
many  ways — the  Blount’s  for  its  produc¬ 
tiveness;  the  Rural  Ensilage  for  its  loDg 
ears  and  great  amount  of  leaves,  etc. 
But  we  have  apparently  failed  in  one  re¬ 
spect, viz., earliness.  Among  the  kinds  test¬ 
ed  this  season  is  one  that  we  believe  will 
really  ripen  in  80  days,  if  not  plauted  too 
early.  It  was  planted  May  13,  and  was 
glazed  August  18,  and  the  early  season 
was  quite  unfavorable.  Besides  earliness, 
it  has  several  other  strikingly  valuable 
qualities.  We  propose  to  make  this  one 
kind  of  our  next  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
if  we  can  get  enough  seed,  which  at  this 
time  seems  probable. 

- ►«-« - 

We  realize  that  the  substantial  increase 
in  the  Rural’s  circulation  this  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  close  times,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  individual  efforts  of  our 
very  good  lriends.  We  fully  believe  we 
have  more  and  warmer  friends  than  any 
paper  was  ever  lilessed  with,  and  we  can 
not  refrain  from  publicly  thanking  them 
for  what  they  have  already  done;  and  at 
the  same  time  hoping  and  believing  they 
will  not  forget  to  push  our  claims  in  the 
future.  The  desire  to  largely  increase 
our  circulation  is  not  altogether  selfish, 
as  we,  above  all  things,  wish  to  have  the 
means  to  greatly  improve  the  Rural  for 
next  year.  Were  we  able  to  do  so,  it 
would  work  to  the  good  of  all  and  thus 
benefit  all.  It  rests  with  our  old  friends 
to  say  whether  we  shall  have  such  an  in¬ 
crease  as  will  justify  the  improvement? 
What  say  they? 

- - - 

The  Special  Fertilizer  Number  next— 
20  Pages. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Kind  friends,  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
extending  the  circula'ion  and  usefulness 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker;  from  this 
time  till  the  end  of  the  year,  we  will, 
for  $2.00,  send  the  Rural  from  the  time 
tlie  subscription  is  received  to  Jan.  1st, 
1887,  giving  every  subscriber  who  applies 
the  Free  Seed  Distribution,  which  we 
hope  to  make  more  valuable  than  ever. 

Not  to  discriminate  against  our  old 
subscribers  and  friends,  any  one  of  them 
may  renew  from  now  till  Jan.  1st,  1887, 
on  the  same  terms  as  above,  and  may  send 
the  Rural  for  his  unexpired  term  as  a 
present  to  any  friend  whom  he  may  name. 

So  now,  dear  friends,  let  each  send  us 
along  his  own  renewal,  and  for  several 
months  make  some  friend  glad.  No 
doubt,  many  of  them  will  become  sub¬ 
scribers,  subscribing  through  you,  and 
thus  you  will  receive  both  their  thanks 
and  outs,  and  the  name*  will  count  to¬ 
wards  a  premium  also.  Please  also  call 


the  attention  of  your  friends  to  the  merits 
of  the  Rural,  and,  if  possible,  get  them 
to  subscribe. 

Iu  order  to  pay  you  for  your  interest 
in  our  behalf,  we  are  preparing  a  premi¬ 
um  list,  that,  for  liberality  and  good  offers, 
will  excel  any  we  have  ever  before  issued, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  pay  you  for  the 
work  you  may  do  for  your  favorite  paper. 
May  we  not  count  on  your  active  aid? 


ENSILAGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sin  J.  B.  Lawes,  in  a  private  letter, 
from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote, 
says  that  to  oblige  an  enthusiastic  friend 
he*  planted  three  acres  of  corn,  and  placed 
a  person  in  charge  to  keep  off  the  rooks. 
But  they  came  one  morning  before  three 
o’clock  and  cleared  off  the  whole.  “How¬ 
ever,”  the  letter  continues,  “corn  will 
never  be  grown  much  in  this  country.  I 
still  think  that  in  corn  you  have  a  crop 
more  suitable  for  ensilage  purposes  than 
any  crop  which  we  can  grow.  We  can 
not  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  with¬ 
out  roots;  but  with  corn  you  can  smother 
all  your  weeds.  At  the  present  time  (July 
30)  I  am  placing  into  my  silo  a  green  oat 
crop  standing  about  five  feet  high.  I 
leave  a  few  acres  to  ripen,  and  I  shall  then 
feed  one  against  the  other.  We  have  had 
two  dry  seasons — this  one  especially  dry 
— and  I  should  think  one-half  the  silos 
are  empty.  The  matter  has  really  been 
taken  up  by  the  landowners  who  have 
been  compelled  to  farm  their  own  land, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  tenant 
farmer  does  not  take  much  interest  in  the 
question.  Mv  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  aod, 
as  far  as  they  go,  place  the  matter  fairly 
before  the  public.  Next  year  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  repeat  some  of  them.’7 

Tn  another  part  of  the  letter  he  says: 
“You  should  sow  your  nitrogen  earlier — 
not  later  ou.  Sow  while  you  are  prepar¬ 
ing  the  land  for  corn,  and  before  you 
plant.  I  sow  my  barley  manure  at  the 
end  of  February,*  except  with  unusual 
quantities  of  rain.  There  is  but  little  loss 
from  drainage  after  February,  "ion  may 
lose  the  effect  of  the  manure  for  want  of 
sufficient  water  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
roots.” 

- -  »  » 

THE  GRADUAL  EXHAUSTION  OF  OUR 
SOILS  A  SERIOUS  MATTER. 

No  country  was  ever  blessed  by  Nature 
with  a  more  productive  soil.  She  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  long  ages 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  this  country  by 
white  men,  in  forcing  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  by  its  decay 
and  that  of  the  annual  crop  of  foliage,  bad 
filled  the  soil  with  an  amount  of  fertility 
that  seemed  exhaustless.  So  thought  our 
fathers,  and  so  think  now  many  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  great  and  fertile  West. 
But  a  continual  taking  out  and  putting 
nothing  back  would  exhaust  even  the 
oceau.  It  has  exhausted  the  millions  of 
acres  of  the  older  East,  and  it  will  exhaust 
the  most  fertile  fields  of  the  West.  A 
study  of  the  census  must  convince  any 
searcher  that  the  production  of  all  our 
crops  is  y'ear  by  year  growing  less  and  less. 
It  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  ebaoge  of  sea¬ 
sons  for  a  series  of  years,  but  can  be  only  to 
one  cause — the  gradual  exhaustion  of  plant 
food  by  our  unthinking  and  unwise 
course. 

This  subject  of  husbanding  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  acres,  and  of  returning  to 
our  starving  fields  those  elements  of  plant 
growth  quite  or  nearly  exhausted,  is  year¬ 
ly  forcing  itself  more  prominently  upon 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  at  least  the 
eastern  half  of  our  country,  aud  the  line 
is  very  rapidly  extending  westward. 
Millions  of  acres  that  once  produced  mag¬ 
nificent  crops  of  the  various  grains,  even 
west  of  the  great  lakes,  are  now  lying 
vacant,  or  barely  paying  for  the  most 
shiftless  cultivation.  This  question  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  considered  too  soon,  even 
by  the  farmers  on  the  now  rich  and  pro¬ 
ductive  prairies  west  of  the  great  rivers. 
Every  train  that,  passes  eastward  is 
loaded  with  a  portion  of  their  fertility, 
much  of  it  in  the  crude  and  baiely  remu¬ 
nerative  state  of  bran,  oil  meal  and  the 
coarser  grains  and,  to  the  shame  of  the 
farmers,  even  in  the  bones  of  their 
animals,  while  the  returning  trains  carry 
back  nothing  m  the  nature  of  plant  food. 

Though  Western  farmers  may  think 
they  have  no  need  of  such  knowledge, 
they  should  not  fail  to  thoroughly  post 
themselves,  and  those  farmers  who  do  so 
and  who  take  advantage  of  this  knowl 
edge,  will  by  and  by  be  looked  upon  as 
the  “lucky  ones”  who  have  the  richest 
farms  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  live. 
We  say  these  things  because  the  uext 
Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  devoted  to 
a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  should  not  fail  to  be  pre¬ 


served,  read,  re-read,  and  carefully  stud¬ 
ied  by  every  man  and  woman  who  owns 
or  cultivates  an  acre  of  land,  or  who  sub¬ 
sists  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  It 
will  be  a  veritable  storehouse  of  fertilizer 
knowledge!  Should  you  desire  any  of 
your  friends  to  have  a  copy,  furnish  us 
their  names  on  a  postal  card  and  it  will 
be  gladly  sent. 


THE  “COLD  WAVE”  AND  THE  CROPS. 

TnE  weather  during  the  past  week  has 
been  rather  peculiar  for  the  season.  A 
terrible  cyclone  ravaged  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  venting  its  utmost  fury  on 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  but  doing  a  world,  of 
damage  elsewhere  also.  What  with 
“worms”  and  the  injury  by  this  terrible 
storm,  sea-bland  cotton  will,  it  is  report¬ 
ed,  not  be  over  half  a  crop,  while  a  great 
deal  of  injury  has  been  also  done  to  corn 
and  cotton  along  the  coast  from  Florida 
to  North  Carolina.  Late  last  week,  or 
early  this  week,  most  parts  of  the  country 
were  visited  by  heavy  rain-storms,  often 
accompanied  by  high  winds;  while  bene¬ 
fiting  some  crops,  these  did  a  good  deal  of 
damage  in  places.  They  were  followed 
by  a  cold  wave  which  rolled  over  the 
country  southward  and  eastward  from 
that  notorious  weather  factory,  Man¬ 
itoba,  trom  which  it  started  last  Monday, 
This  extended  over  the  whole  of  Canada 
and  the  Northern  States  and  south  as 
far  as  Southern  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
light  frosts  being  reported  from  several 
places  in  the  Old  Dominion,  especially 
from  the  high  lands  in  the  southwest. 
Grave  apprehensions  were  at  first  felt  in 
all  the  great  produce  markets  that  frosts 
had  done  a  grpat  deal  of  injury  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  especially  corn;  but  telegrams 
from  all  parts  of  the  threatened  section, 
received  here  last  evening  and  this  morn¬ 
ing,  are  of  a  very  reassuring  character. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  cold  was  se¬ 
verest  in  Manitoba;  where  a  temperature 
of  25  degrees  is  reported  from  several 
places.  In  Northern  Minnesota  the  cold 
was  also  rather  severe,  the  thermometer 
having  fallen  to  27  degrees  at  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  last  Mondav  morning;  a  stiff  ice  was 
formed  and  vegetation  was  killed.  Far¬ 
ther  south  the  cold  wave  was,  as  a  rule,  un¬ 
attended  by  frost,  and  where  frost  fell  it 
was  too  light  to  do  any  injury  except 
occasionally  to  tender  garden  crops. 

Condensed  specimens  of  this  morning’s 
telegrams  read  thus: — Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba: — Heavy  frosts  early  in  the  week 
throughout  the  Northwest  Territory; 
fears  that  this  year’s  yield  will  suffer 
severely,  adding  to  the  miseries  and 
troubles  of  settlers.  St.  Paul,  Minn. : — 
Reports  of  light  frosts  in  northern  part  of 
State  and  Dakota:  little  injury  to  crops, 
too  far  north  for  corn.  Yankton,  Dak. : — 
No  frosts  hereabouts;  lowest  range  of  mer¬ 
cury  45  degrees.  Oskosh,  Wi». : — Only 
very  light  frosts;  no  damage  whatever. 
Frosts  heavier  50  miles  north;  but 
damage  to  crops  light.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. : — No  injury  from  frosts  hitherto 
reported  from  any  place  in  this  State. 
Davenport  and  Keokuk,  Iowa. : — No 
frosts  yet.  Crops  excellent.  Lincoln, 
Neb.: — No  frosts  in  this  State,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  touch  on  the  uplands  in  the 
northwestern  extremity.  No  damage  to 
crops  reported.  Rock  Island.  Ilf. :  No 
frosts;  lowest  temperature,  47°  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Such  is  tlie  general  tenor  of  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  Northwest.  Here  are 
specimens  of  reports  not  so  favorable  from 
points  much  farther  south:  Huntingdon, 
Pa. :  Snow  fell  last  evening  in  Clearfield 
County;  weather  now  extremely  cool. 
Staunton,  Va. :  Heavy  frost  last  night. 
Gardens  and  late  corn  badly  damaged. 


GRAPE  NOTES  CONTINUED. 


Aug.  2ft.  Amber  (Rommel),  foliage 
healthy,  Elvira  (Rommel),  thick  leaves. 
Bunches  small,  rarely  shouldered,  very 
compact — that  is,  the  berries  are  crowded. 
Is  beginning  to  ripen.  Entirely  free  from 
rot  or  mildew.  Faith  (Rommel),  foliage 
healthv ;  bunches  small ;  berries  small ;  am¬ 
ber  color:  nearly  ripe  at  this  time;  juicy, 
vinous,  and  pure;  seeds  too  large.  Pearl 
(Rommel),  foliage  healthy ;  leaves  thick; 
medium  size;  bunches  small,  not  shoulder¬ 
ed  ;free  from  rot  or  mildew.  Transparent 
(Rommel),  foliage  healthy;  petioles  and 
tendrils  reddish;  is  not  yet  in  fruit, 
Dempsey’s  SeedliDg  or  Burnet,  foliage 
healthy.  Owosso  (?)  (Goodhue),  foliage 
healthy;  not  yet  in  fruit.. 

For  comparison  at  this  date,  we  may 
say  that  Concord  grapes  are  perfectly 
green  and  hard.  Florence  and  Cottage 
ripening;  the  bunches  of  the  latter  are 
compact,  rarely  shouldered.  The  berries 
are  of  medium  size.  Both  vine  and  fruit 
are  entirely  free  of  rot  or  mildew.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  vigor  aud  health  are  concerned, 


the  Cottage  is  this  season  perfection. 
Wilder  has  rotted  pretty  badly,  but  there 
are  many  fine  bunches.  The  berries  are 
large,  and  a  very  few  are  showing  a  little 
color.  Brighton  has  rotted  badly. 
Patches  of  the  leaves  are  dried  up. 
Moore’s  Earlv  is  ripening  about  the  same 
as  Cottage.  This  also  is  perfectly  healthy 
in  vine  and  fruit.  Earlv  Dawn  has  defect¬ 
ive  foliage;  the  bunches  and  berries  are 
small:  it  ripens  with  Moore’9  Early. 
Downing  f?)  (Ricketts)  wag  sent,  to  us  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Burrough  as  210  A  or  240  A,  we 
forget  which.  The  foliage  is  defective 
with  us,  and  the  vine  tender.  It  was 
planted  with  us  in  1880,  and  now  bears 
its  first  fruit,  wbieb  is  ripening.  The 
berries  are  light-colored,  which  proves  it 
to  be  some  other  variety.  Niagara  is  not 
behaving  as  well  this  year  ns  hitherto. 
The  young  growth  is  drying  up  in  parts, 
though  the  earlier  growth  is  healthv. 
Many  of  the  bunches  are  imperfect  from 
rot.  Rural  New-Yorker  (Marvin)  has 
made  a  fair  growth,  but.  the  foliage  is 
imperfect.  Centennial  (Marvin)  makes  a 
feeble  growth.  Woodruff  Red,  planted 
last  Spring,  has  grown  2  1-2  feet.  Foli¬ 
age  healthy. 

Lindley’s  leaves  are  drying  up,  and  the 
bunches  are  all  imperfect  from  rot.  Her¬ 
bert  has  also  rotted  considerably,  but  it 
bears  many  fine  bunches.  Lady  has  been 
permitted  to  overbear,  and  the  bunches 
and  berries  are  small.  Victoria,  though 
again  bearing  an  immense  crop,  is  free 
from  rot  or  mildew,  while  the  bunches 
are  large  and  generally  perfect.  No.  4 
(John  Burr)  bears  large  berries,  but  the 
leaves  are  dying,  and  they  will  scarcely 
ripen.  Early  Victor  (Burr)  ripens  with 
Moore’s  Early;  foliage,  fair;  bunches, 
medium,  shouldered;  berries  medium, 
black.  No  1  (Burr)  ripens  with  Moore’s 
Early,  Berry  and  bunches  medium, 
black.  Poeklineton  spems  to  be  free 
from  any  disability.  The  hunches  are 
large  and  perfect.  El  Dorado,  leaves 
drying  up;  bunches  imperfect  from  rot; 
ripens  with  Moore’s  Early  or  a  trifle  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  constant  regret  that  we  can 
not  raise  this  delicious  white  grane.  All 
should  try  it.  Vergenties  and  Jefferson 
are  failures.  Jt  may  be  that  the  soil  or 
exposure  dops  not  suit  these  vines,  which 
grow  upon  the  same  trellis  within  eight 
feet  of  each  other. 

- » » » 

ofRWVITIEH. 

Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear  began  to  ripen  at 
the  R.  G.  August  19. 

Crapes  are  rotting  badly  at  the  R.  G.  and 
iu  the  country  about.  So  are  tomatoes. 

Yes,  no  doubt  the  Jewell  Strawherrv  has 
come  to  stay.  We  shall  Illustrate  it  ere  long. 

The  greatest  benefactor  to  agriculture  of 
this  or  any  age — Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  Is  proposed  to  charter  a  special  car  from 
New  York  for  the  next,  sesrion  of  the  grand 
oUl  American  Pomnlogienl  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  beginning  Sept.  9. 

Now  for  the  Chemical  Fertilizer  Special. 
Our  Western  friends  will  not  care  for  it  very 
much,  perhaps — but  special  members  neces¬ 
sarily  do  not  address  themselves  to  all  classes. 

We  gathered  onr  Alexander  Apples  (Para¬ 
dise  stock)  August  15.  For  five  consecutive 
years  this  little  tree  (we  have  but  one)  has  been 
laden  with  its  large,  showy  apples,  which  for 
baking  are  among  the  best. 

The  Cottage  grape  vine  bears  the  largest 
leaves  of  any  of  our  60  varieties.  The  fruit 
ripens  just  about,  with  Moore’s  Early.  The 
latter  is,  this  vear.  bearing  an  immense  crop 
of  berries  of  the  largest,  size.  The  bunches 
are  very  showy,  and  though  the  quality  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Concord,  its  earliness 
and  beauty  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  vine¬ 
yard. 

One  of  the  choicest  Evorblocolng  Roses  we 
have  ever  raised  is  Mad  Loot)  Fnvrier.  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Dingoe  and  Conrad  Co.  The  rose 
if  of  moderate  size,  and  Die  petals  are  so 
arranged  as  to  conceal  the  pistils  ntid  stamens. 
The  outer  petals  are  recurved,  and  iu  color 
Dearly  white.  The  inner  petals  are  tinted 
with  rose,  and  instead  of  spreading  open,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bud  over  the  stamen*  and  pistils. 
The  whole  flower  looks  like  wax,  and  the  odor 
is  that  of  the  most  delicate  Tea. 

The  White  Mexican  Sweet,  Corn,  origina¬ 
ted  by  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  is  in 
quality  simply  perfection.  It  ripens  a  few  days 
bofore  the  Black:  the  phis  ore  rather  smaller. 
While  it,  possesses  the  richness  and  sweetness 
of  the  Black,  the  skin  Is  more  tender.  The 
dark  color  still  crops  out  here  and  there,  and 
it,  will  need  further  selection.  Tt  has  the 
fault,  as  a  market  variety,  thatt.be  husks  do 
not  continue  green  after  the  ears  are  ready 
for  use. 

The  American  Forestry  Congress  will  hold 
its  annual  session  at  Boston.  Mass  .  for  three 
days,  commencing  on  Tuesday.  September  22, 
1885.  at  10.80  A.M.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  und  will  be  addressed 
on  Important  topics  connected  with  forestry 
hv  prominent  persons.  On  Thursday  an  ex¬ 
cursion  will  be  taken  through  the  harbor  to 
Nantucket  and  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
Forestry  is  an  important  interest,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  good  time  anticipated, 
should  secure  a  very  large  attendance.  Circu¬ 
lars  cnn'be:obtainedrbv  addressing  B.  E,  Fer- 
now,J13’Burling  Slip.'.N.  Y. 
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RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 


SUCCULENT  FOOD,  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL 
for  breeding  ewes,  as  before  stated,  is  only  a 
little  less  so  for  winter  lambs.  Of  course, 
where  the  ewes  have  an  abundance,  it  largely 
affects  (be  quality  of  their  milk  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  lambs  through  this  medium, 
does  much  towards  regulating  their  systems 
and  in  assisting  in  the  proper  digestion  of 
such  dry  food  as  they  may  eat.  Yet  this  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  produce  the  best  results, 
or  to  enable  them  to  eat  largely  of  rich  foods. 
Iu  every  case  where  the  experiment  is  tried, 
it  will  be  found  that  those  lambs  which  are 
liberally  supplied  with  green  food  will  be 
much  the  healthier,  will  eat  more  rich  food, 
and,  making  the  most  rapid  growth,  will  be 
soonest  fitted  for  market. 

Lambs  readily  learn  to  eat  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes,  turuips,  or  other  succulent  foods;  and 
any  kind  most  convenient,  will  bo  found  much 
better  than  none,  and  will  produce  fair  re¬ 
sults.  With  our  experience,  we  rate  them, 
first,  carrots,  and  next  mangels  or  sugar  beets. 
Apples  are  also  good,  particularly  sweet 
apples.  We  use  mangels  iu  preference  to  car¬ 
rots  or  sugar  beets,  simply  because  we  can 
raise  and  harvest  them  so  much  more  cheaply, 
it  being  less  work  to  cultivate  and  weed,  and 
the  yield  being  so  much  greater;  and,  then,  we 
cousider  them  almost  as  good.  It  is  not  so 
much  for  the  nutrimeut  which  they  contain 
as  for  their  sanitary  effect,  and  the  assistance 
they  are  to  the  better  assimilation  of  other 
foods,  that  we  employ  them  so  largely.  We 
have  noticed  one  peculiarity  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  mangels  by  lamb?,  which  we  cannot 
explain— for  some  reason,  they  greatly  prefer 
that  portion  of  the  root  which  grows  above 
the  surface  line,  and  they  will  not  eat  the 
under  ground  portion  unless  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  allowance.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  when  they  first  begin  to  eat 
them. 

A  DESIRE  FOR  SOMETHING 
difficult  to  obtaiu  is  a  common  attribute  both 
of  men  and  other  animals.  What  we  have, 
we  value  uot  half  as  highly  as  wo  think  we 
would  those  things  almost  or  quite  beyond 
our  power  to  acquire.  So  we  are  always 
neglecting  the  good  which  we  have,  and  striv¬ 
ing  for  those  things  which  we  have  not.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  animals:  the  pile  of  salt 
at  which  they  are  eating,  is  not  quite  us  salt,  as 
some  other,  at  which  some  companion  may 
be.  In  no  auiraal  is  this  disposition  more 
marked  than  in  young  lambs;  We  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  propensity  in  teaching  them 
to  eat  roots,  and  afterward  iu  inducing  them 
to  eat  a  large  quantity.  Thus,  if  a  mangel  is 
so  placed  that  a  lamb,  by  crowding  its  head 
between  the  boards  of  the  fence  to  the  whole 
length  of  its  neck,  can  just  reach  it,  it  will 
gouge  it  out  with  its  teeth  aud  eat  it  much 
quicker  then  if  it  were  nicely  cut  and  placed 
in  the  feeding  troughs  in  the  pens.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  trait,  we  have  a  trough  in 
which  can  be  laid  a  row  of  whole  mangels, 
fastened  immovably  with  a  lever,  so  placed 
that  the  lambs  can  just  reach  them,  aud  from 
these  they  soon  learn  to  eat;  after  which.  In 
additiou  to  these,  we  give  them  a  feed  each 
day  of  maugels  made  very  cleau  and  cut  flue, 
iu  the  trough  inside  their  pens.  No  one  need 
have  the  least  fear  of  their  eating  more  than 
will  be  good  for  them. 

MARKETING  ALL  THE  LAMBS 
of  a  pen,  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  any 
out,  will  be  found  the  best  plan.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  go  here  aud  there  all  over  the 
barns  aud  select  the  finest  lamb  from  each 
pen;  but  the  shepherd  should  never  yield  to  it. 
For  some  reason  when  a  pen  is  once  broken, 
even  by  the  taking  of  one  lamb,  its  remaining 
inmates  will  not  prosper  quite  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore;  bonce  the  necessity  for  the  great  care 
in  the  proper  sorting  of  the  ewes,  and  in  the 
filling  of  the  pen  with  such  stock  as  will  make 
the  whole  ready  for  market  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  For  the  same  reason  it  will  usually 
be  better  to  let  one  or  two  lambs  get  a  little 
larger  than  desirable  while  wafting  for  the 
remainder  to  become  nearly  or  quite  ready, 
before  making  the  first  draft  from  that  pen. 
When  a  quarter  or  a  third  at  least  are  ready 
and  the  rest  well  along,  the  first  may  be  taken, 
aud  when  taking  from  more  than  one  pen, 
take  from  those  as  near  together  as  conven¬ 
ient. 

TO  FORCE  THE  LAMBS  FORWARD 

as  rapidly  as  possible,  thus  getting  them  into 
market  at  the  earliest  practicable  day,  adds 
materially  to  the  profits;  aud  especially  is  this 
so  after  the  first  few  weeks;  aud  from  each 
peu,  after  the  first  draft  has  been  made.  No 
matter  how  much  extra  feed  is  given  to  the 


lamb,  nothing  will  make  it  grow  so  fast  or 
make  it  so  fat  and  plump  as  the  milk  of  the 
ewe,  and,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  after 
the  first  lambs  have  been  sent  away,  we  have 
always  found  that  we  could  then  force  those 
desired  for  the  next  shipments  almost  as  fast 
as  we  pleased,  by  giving  them  the  milk  of 
more  than  one  ewe.  To  do  this,  select  the 
best  milkers  from  the  ewes  whose  lambs 
have  been  taken,  and  teach  the  lambs 
to  suck  these  in  addition  to  their  own  mothers. 
This  is  quite  quickly  and  easily  done  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  ewe  and  putting  a  lamb  to  sucking 
her;  one  or  two  lessons  teach  it  the  trade,  so 
that  thereafter  by  passing  into  a  pen  and 
taking  the  extra  ewes  by  the  foretop  a  Iamb 
on  each  side  will  spring  for  the  teats,  and  in 
one  half  minute  will  have  taken  the  last  drop. 
Sometimes  after  her  own  lamb  has  gone, 
and  she  has  been  compelled  a  few  times  to 
let  other  lambs  suck,  a  ewe  will  stand  of  her 
own  accord  to  be  sucked  by  any  lamb  that 
offers  to  do  so.  seeming  to  be  aware  that  such 
a  course  will  relieve  her  too  full,  and  conse¬ 
quently  painful  udder.  When  the  ewes  are 
kept  in  milk  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be 
caught  and  held  for  the  lambs  not  less  than 
six  times  in  the  24  hours;  the  first  time  not 
later  than  0a.m.  and  the  last  time  not  earlier 
than  9  p.  M.  In  this  way  any  number  of  ewes 
may  be  kept  as  assistants,  and  one  who  has 
never  tried  the  experiment  would  be  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  lambs  so  fed  will 
grow  and  fatten. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 


I  rise  simply  to  remark  that,  as  everybody 
seems  to  be  having  his  say  about  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  it  would  be  just  as  well,  and 
juster,  to  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
has  been  done  by  this  Department  in  years 
gone  by,  and  recently.  I  well  remember  that 
the  much  talked  of  sorghum  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  not  all,  but  scores  of  most 
excellent  seeds  and  plants  have  been  put 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  by  the  same 
means,  which  the  people  never  would  have 
had,  or  if  they  had,  it  would  have  been  at  an 
exorbitant  cost.  This  reminds  me  that  no 
one,  as  yet,  has  said  anything  about  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  villainy  of  those  seedsmen  who  have 
palmed  off  their  old  and  worthless  seeds  on 
orders  from  this  Department  to  furnish  seeds 
of  value  for  distribution.  I  cau  see  how 
Commissioners  have  been  imposed  upon  and 
the  people  robbed.  Seedsmen  make  war  on 
the  Department,  almost  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  them  cheat  it, and  then  join  most  vocif¬ 
erously  in  the  cry  of  “stop  thief.”  The  law 
is  all  right,  and  Commissioner  Colman  knows 
what  it  is,  aud  be  means  to  adhere  to  it,  and 
this  is  right.  Being  a  practical  man,  he  will 
not  be  so  easily  fooled  by  the  importunities  of 
the  seed  sellers.  f.  d.  curtis. 

Kirby  Homestead,  N.  Y, 


WINTER-KILLING  IN  DAKOTA. 

On  April  14,  1SS4,  I  planted  50  Russian 
Mulberries  about  12  inches  long,  roots  and  all. 
About  40  grew.  They  grew  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet,  and  in  December  1  mulched  them 
with  a  foot  of  strawy  manure.  Some  of  them 
were  winter-killed,  root  and  branch,  and  all 
were  winter-killed  to  the  ground,  except  one. 
On  June  27,  1885,  the  survivors  had  grown 
about  10  inches,  and  then  a  frost  killed  every 
one  back  to  the  ground,  but  did  uot  hurt  ap¬ 
ple  trees  from  root-grafts,  that  had  made  as 
much  growth  as  the  mulberries.  Iu  the 
Spring  of  1884  I  sowed  two  ounces  of  Catalpa 
speciosa  seed;  they  made  a  fair  growth,  but 
winter-killed,  root  and  branch — no  protection. 
Manchester  Strawberries  winter-killed  with 
one  inch  of  straw  mulch,  but  came  through 
all  right  with  three  inches  of  wheat  straw. 
Of  Bid  well  nine- tenths  were  killed  with  three 
inches  of  straw  ;  while  Iron  clads  were  all 
right  with  two  inches  of  slough  hay. 

Spink  Co.,  Dak.  G.  H,  PERCY. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
Circular  and  colored  plate  of  their  Jewell 
Strawberry,  showing  this  flue  berry  of  the 
natural  size,  as  we  can  testify,  having  seen  it 
both  on  our  trial  grounds  aud  on  those  of  the 
originator.  This  is  eertalnly  a  wonderful 
strawberry, and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  does 
not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Send  for  this 
circular  aud  see  as  to  the  great  productiveness 
aud  uulfovnily  good  size  of  this  variety,  aud 
for  once  bo  assured  the  fruit  bus  not  been  over¬ 
drawn. 

The  Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's 
Association,  held  at  Arcadia,  Wisconsin, 


February  24,  25  and  26,  1885 ;  compiled  by  D. 
W.  Curtis,  Sec’y.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Friend 
Curtis,  the  Secretary,  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  fine  book  of  some  200  pageg,  con¬ 
taining  the  essays  read,  and  the  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  essays.  It  is  a  work  which  every 
dairyman  in  Wisconsin  should  carefully  read; 
and  what  is  good  for  Wisconsin  dairymen,  is 
good  for  others  as  well. 

O.  E.  Overbauoh  &  Co.,  265  and  267, 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  ammunition  and 
sporting  goods  generally.  We  find  embraced 
in  this  catalogue  almost  every  line  of  desir¬ 
able  guns  made,  and  at  prices  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  who  want  a  good  gun .  and 
who  does  not?  It  will  be  gladly  sent  to  all. 

The  Foos  M’f’g  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  scien¬ 
tific  grinding  mills.  This  little  book  fully 
describes  these  mills,  giving  the  points  which 
are  claimed  to  be  new,  and  superior  to  others, 
and,  in  addition,  it  contains  an  article  on  the 
value  of  corn-cobs  as  stock-food.  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  mentioning  the 
Rural. 


We  cannot  “begin  to  notice”  every  instance 
of  swindling  practiced  on  the  unwary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country;  so  we  must  con¬ 
fine  our  efforts  to  protect  our  friends  to  plac¬ 
ing  before  them  specimens  of  the  trieks  by 
which  sharpers  most  commonly  bamboozle 
their  dupes,  and  especially  of  those  practiced 
in  country  places.  The  following  clipping 
from  a  New  Jersey  paper  tells  of  a  form  of 
fraud,  accounts  of  which  appear  frequently 
in  all  parts  of  the  country; 

“A  man  representing  hlinself  as  George  Williams, 
manager  of  a  mill  In  New  Brunswick,  has  been  In 
Patterson  for  some  dajs  past  employing  men  an<l 
women  to  go  to  work  for  him  in  bis  factory,  at  high 
wages.  About  SO  operatives  were  engaged.  Some 
jeft  pretty  good  Jobs,  and  a  number  of  men  had  com¬ 
menced  to  sell  their  furniture  with  the  Idea  of  tak¬ 
ing  their  families  with  thorn,  while  a  considerable 
number  left  neighboring  farms  for  work  In  the 
city.  From  each  be  collected  a  dollar  as  a  guarantee 
that  they  would  meet  him  at  the  depot  at  a  specified 
time,  and  he  gave  each  a  card  reading  as  follows: 
‘Gibson  Cotton  Mills,  Marysville,  N.  B.:  Alex.  Gib¬ 
son,  Proprietor-  Geo.  Williams,  Manager/  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  William*,  however,  finally  attracted  the 
attention  of  Spencer  Smith,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  and  he  engaged  a  de¬ 
tective  to  watch  hint.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
Williams  had  a  con  federate/ hat  he  was  a  fraud. and 
that  the  two  men  were  making  preparations  to  leave 
town.  They  were  arrested  at  the  Erie  depot  Just  as 
they  were  leaving  town.  Williams's  right  name 
proved  to  be  James  J.  Perkins,  aud  his  partner  was 
Charles  Clark  Both  were  from  Boston.  When  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  Recorder  they  admitted  that  the 
whole  thing  wns  a  swindle.  Of  the  #50  they  had  col¬ 
lected  from  the  operatives,  about  $82  was  found  In 
Perkins’s  pocket  when  arrested.  The  Indignant 
victims  of  the  swindle,  some  of  whom  had  been  out 
of  employment  for  mouths  and  had  borrowed  the 
dollar  tc>  pay  him,  would  hr  ve  torn  Perkins  to  pieces 
If  they  had  got  hold  of  him  before  he  was  putlnjalL" 

Quite  frequently  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  youngsters  brought  up  in  cities,  desire  that 
their  charges  should  engage  in  farming  under 
the  conditions  most  likely  to  insure  success: 
often  young  men  who  have  the  control  of 
their  own  careers,  wish  to  embark  in  the  vo¬ 
cation  under  the  same  conditions;  In  some 
cases  there  is  considerable  money  to  be  invested 
in  the  business;  in  others  only  a  little,  which 
the  ow uers  are  anxious  to  lay  out  to  the  best 
advantage:  but  iu  no  case,  of  course,  is  there 
any  practical  experience.  In  such  cases  it  is 
always  desirable  that  a  sort  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  should  be  served  with  some  skillful  and 
successful  farmer  capable  of  instructing  the 
novices  in  the  principles,  and  especially  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  Many  are  quite  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  advantage; 
others  would  give  their  services  gratis  for  a 
term.  Youug  meu  from  Europe,  especially 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  very  often  seek 
opportunities  of  learniug  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming  in  this  way,  sometimes  even 
when  they  have  been  brought  up  on  a  farm  at 
home.  Now  and  then  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  such  opportunities  in  the  different  States, 
and  especially  in  Canada, appear  in  the  English, 
Scotch  aud  Irish  agricultural  papers,  and,  as 
we  ourselves  have  had  a  considerable  number 
of  inquiries  with  regard  to  farmers  who  would 
be  able  aud  willing  to  instruct  such  pupils, 
no  doubt  such  advertisements  often  meet  a 
want.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to 
investigate  the  standing  of  the  parties  making 
such  offers  before closiug  with  them.  During 
the  last  half  dozen  years  we  have  heard 
of  several  cases  iu  which  pupils  who  had  paid 
a  good  premium,  could  learu  little  beyond 
hard  work,  and  were  fed  and  other-wise  treat¬ 
ed  so  badly  that  they  soon  left;  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  so  disgraceful  a  ease'as  one 


mentioned  in  a  late  issue  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  which  says: 

“Nine  more  victimised  English  boys  have  turned 
up  at  Los  Angeles  ages  14  to  17-  Tbelr  fathers  in 
England  were  induced  to  cay  £?0  entrance  fee  for 
tbelr  sons  as  ‘pupils’ on  fruit  farm®  In  Callfomlaat 
#5  per  month,  and  to  be  'treated  as  members  of  the 
family/  The  firm  had  headquarters  In  London.  The 
agem  gets  *12  apiece  for  providing  each  boy  with  a 
home.  Their  passage,  which  they  pay  themselves, 

Is  #75.  When  (lie  boy  gets  here,  he  finds  he  could 
have  done  It  a'l  himself,  and  that  the  promised  situa¬ 
tion  Is  never  forthcoming,  Nearly  40  cases  have 
thus  far  been  discovered." 

The  “Bohemian  Oats”  and  “Chinese  Hulless 
Oats”  swindles  have  been  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
posed  in  this  Department,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  reader  of  the  Rural  will 
ever  be  dnped  by  them ;  for,  of  course,  every 
reader  of  this  paper — even  those  who  merely 
borrow  it — is  sure  to  be  blessed  with  a  fair 
share  of  common  sense!  The  “Red  Line 
Wheat”  extensively  offered  for  sale  in  parts 
of  Ohio  an!  Indiana,  and  probably  elsewhere 
also,  is  a  swindle  of  precisely  the  same  stripe. 
It  is  sold  by  a  “Company,”  of  course.  The 
price  is  only  ?15  a  bushel’  and  the  note  for 
each  lot  is  to  he  paid  out  of  next  year’s  crop. 
The  “Company”  agrees  to  sell,  next  vear,  for 
the  purchaser,  for  $10  per  bushel,  double  the 
quantity  he  may  buy  this  year.  You  see  it  is 
exactly  the  Old  Bohemian  Oats  swindle,  with 
a  few  unimportant:  variations.  The  note  once 
clutched  by  the  sharpers,  is  sold  for  what  it 
will  bring  to  some  “innocent  party,”  and  the 
giver  is  sure  to  have  to  pay  it,  whether  he  has 
any  wheat  to  sell  or  not,  and  at  whatever  price 
he  may  have  to  sell  any  wheat  he  may  have. 
Usually  these  companies  are  so  organized  that 
every  purchaser,  ipso  facto,  becomes  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  as  such  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
his  own  wheat  or  oats.  No  one  can  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company  for  two  consecutive  years ; 
hence  the  fellows  who  sell  the  oats  or  wheat 
this  year,  are  no  longer  members  of  it  when 
the  crop  raised  therefrom  is  ready  for  sale, 
their  places  having  been  taken  by  those  who 
bought  from  them  the  previous  year,  and 
who  are  now  responsible  for  the  agreements  or 
contracts  made  by  the  sharpers. 

We  are  still  receiving  circulars  of  the 
“Monarch  MTg  Co.,  of  Chicago.”  puffing  up 
the  “Monarch  Lightning  Sawing  Machine.” 
A  couple  of  years  ago  we  advertised  this  im¬ 
plement.  but  received  so  many  complaints  of 
its  worthlessness,  that,  on  investigation,  we 
declined  to  admit  it  into  our  columns.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  “let-up”  in  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  those  who  have  been  duped  into  buy¬ 
ing  the  “machine.” 

We  have  once  before  warned  our  friends 
not  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Crescent 
Art  Company,  Revere,  Mass.  This  is  one  of  the 
“work  at-home”  swindles,  which  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  denounced  as  the  meanest  frauds  in 
existence,  as  they  all  seek  to  make  dishonest 
gain  from  the  distress  and  hardships  of  poor 
people  in  search  of  something  to  do  to  make  a 
little  money.  We  have  fully  explained  the 
modus  operajuii  of  these  concerns,  not  one  of 
which  has  brains  enough  to  strike  out  any¬ 
thing  new  in  the  line  of  cheating:  heuce  from 
the  tricks  of  one,  those  of  all  can  be  learned. 
We  will  therefore  let  a  friend,  writing  from 
Hornbrook,  Pa  ,  tell,  in  her  own  word?,  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  “C.  A.  Co.”  She  says, 
under  date  of  August  18: — 

“Through  its  circulars  sent  by  mail,  the 
‘Company’  promisesto  furnish  work  promptly 
to  all  parties  who  engage  with  it.  in  making 
the  ‘Kensington  Oil  Paiuting,’  that  is.  painting 
on  silk,  plush  or  velvet-,  the  ‘Kensington 
stitch.’  One  dollar  is  required  for  specimens 
of  the  work,  which,  when  satisfactorily  done, 
is  bought  back  by  the  concern  for  25  cents  a 
piece,  or  $3  a  dozen ;  and  the  would  be  dupes 
are  assured  that  with  ‘two  or  three  davs’  prac¬ 
tice.’  rb“v  would  have  no  trouble  in  earning 
from  87  to  $10  per  week.’ 

Well,  a  ladv  in  this  place,  having  read  the 
advertiseoient.sentthe$l  and  filled  in  a  hlank 
order  as  directed,  and  in  return  received  a 
boob  of  instructions,  with  a  sample  of  the 
work,  already  staimwl.  and  a  pattern  from 
which  to  work  or  paint.  With  these  came 
another  blank  form  of  order  for  83  for  pens, 
paints  and  brushes.  This  she  sent,  thinking 
her  work  would  soon  earn  that  much.  Then 
came  a  recommendation  that  she  should  for¬ 
ward  50  cents  more  for  a  finished  sample,  so 
that  she  migbc  know  how  hers  ought  to  look 
to  he  accented.  Thinking  something  was 
wrong  she  did  not  send  the  money. but  finished 
the  work,  and  forwarded  it,  after  having 
submitted  it  to  the  opinion  of  competent, 
judges,  who  thought  it  good.  Instead  of 
tnauev,  she  received  this  notice:  ‘The  colors 
are  too  dark.  Theshadiug  isnot  light  enough, 
and  the  nafnt  isnot  laid  on  right,’  And  so.  hav¬ 
ing  got  $3  for  what  was  not  worth  $1,tbe  rascal¬ 
ly  concern  got  out  of  its  engagement  alto¬ 
gether.  Since  then  we  have  heard  of  several 
others  who  were  served  in  the  same  wav.  Now 
aud  then,  no  doubt  some  goods  are  accepted,  at 
the  prices  promised  or  less,  for  thev  must,  have 
a  few  to  seud  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
50  eouts  for  them,  though  the  concern  only 
pays,  at-  most-.  *25  cents  each  for  them  to  the 
workers.  The  ladv  was  in  sore  need  of  the 
money,  and  would  have  been  content  if  her 
wo’-k  had  been  accepted.” 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  experience  of 
99  out  of  every  100  who  have  any  dealings 
with  the6e_“worb-at-home”  sharpers. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


for  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


A  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY. 

EMMA  C.  STOUT. 

“There’s  many  a  sunshiny  morning  that 
brings  forth  a  cloudy  day,”  is  a  true  old  say¬ 
ing  and  yet  its  opposite  is  also  true.  Mrs. 
Mayue  arose  one  May  roorniDg  with  a  dismal 
feeling  of  loneliness. 

“Wbat  a  long,  sad  day  it  will  be,”  she  said. 
“How  will  I  ever  get  through  it?  I  wish  I 
had  not  thought  of  its  being  my  birthday.” 

We  can  pardon  her  dreary  reflections  for 
this  is  her  65th  birthday  and  the  first  she  has 
spent  for  45  years  without  a  genial,  loving 
husband  to  celebrate  it  in  some  kindly  remem¬ 
brance.  A  balf-a-year  ago  he  bad  been  laid 
to  rest  in  Westwood  and  this  milestone  would 
recall  all  her  sorrowful  memories.  It  is  sad 
to  be  a  childless  widow. 

“Good  morning,”  calls  the  cheery  voice  of 
the  lady  who  brings  her  daily  supply  of  fresh 
milk. 

“Good  morning,”  answers  Mrs.  Mayne.with 
affected  cheerfulness.  “I  was  just  wondering 
if  it  was  a  bright  morning  like  this  the  day  I 
was  born.” 

“Bless  your  life,  is  this  your  birthday?  Well, 
I’m  going  to  give  you  a  present — this  pint  of 
milk  was  for  one  of  my  customers  but  she 
was  not  at  home.  Now  you  can  make  a  nice  cus¬ 
tard— you  ought  to  have  something  extra  for 
dinner.” 

And  the  bright,  little  woman  darted  away 
on  her  rounds.  Mrs.  Mayue  looked  at  t  he  pint 
of  milk  and  said:  “Well,  I'm  going  to  begin 
with  that  and  have  a  pleasant  birthday  after 
all.  I’ll  add  this  pint  of  my  own  to  it  and 
this  roast  of  beef  I  was  intending  to  fry  down 
will  make  the  substantials  for  a  dinner  for  six.” 

The  gloomy  thoughts  began  to  vanish  in  the 
face  of  that  resolution.  She  tied  on  her  hat, 
took  a  basket  and  started  to  give  the  first  in¬ 
vitation.  It  was  gladly  accepted,  and  she 
called  upon  four  other  widows,  as  lonely  aud 
sad  as  herself.  Then  upon  the  little  milk 
woman,  who  she  thought  was  the  very  one 
to  brighten  them  all  up  with  her  brisk,  cheery 
talk. 

Then  she  went  round  to  the  bakers  for  some 
nice  cake  and  biscuit,  and  then  home  to  peel 
her  potatoes  aud  set  the  table  with  the 
quaiut  old  dishes,  aud  the  jelly,  pickles  aud 
preserves,  for  which  she  was  noted.  By  the 
time  this  was  accomplished  her  guests  began 
to  arrive  and  a  very  happy  party  enjoyed  the 
hospitable  meal.  How  they  chattered  and 
talked  and  sorrow  was  banished  to  the  solitude 
it  loves.  Then  they  all  went  together  to  the 
afternoon  Missionary  meeting  and  as  Mrs. 
Mayne  came  home  by  the  post  office  she  found 
a  letter  and  a  package  of  slips  and  roots  of 
her  favorite  plants.  The  letter  was  from  a 
niece  in  the  West  and  ran  as  follows: 

“Dear  Auntie:— I  have  remembered  your 
birthday  and  send  this  as  a  token  of  my  love, 
and  may  the  presence  of  these  flowers  cheer 
you  for  many  a  day.” 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  ar¬ 
ranging  her  new  plauts,  and  the  twilight  found 
her  tired  and  happy  exclaiming:  “What  a  hap¬ 
py  birthday.  How  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 


OXYGEN  CURE. 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  babies  crave  even 
more  than  plentiful  food,  it  is  pure  air.  We 
have  all  seen  the  frantic  clutch  and  cry ,  of 
even  the  very  little  one  for  the  familiar  cloak 
and  hood  with  which  it  was  accustomed  to  go 
out  in  the  carriage,  and  regarded  it  probably 
as  only  an  indication  that  it  liked  to  ride. 
But  try  the  baby  carriage  in  the  house  and 
see  if  that  contents  it.  No,  it  is  nature’s  call 
for  the  blessed  outdoor  air. 

There  is  no  Compound  Oxygen  cure  that 
can  equal  a  plentiful  supply  of  “out  doors”  for 
delicate  children.  My  oldest  boy  was  so  deli¬ 
cate  all  the  old  mothers  shook  their  heads  sor¬ 
rowfully  and  whispered  among  themselves 
“she'll  never  raise  him.”  It  was  25  years  ago 
and  baby-coaches  were  but  just  coming  into 
use,  but  Willie  had  ouo,  and  almost  lived  out 
of  doors  his  first  Summer.  When  Wintercame 
he  still  went  out  often,  wrapped  up  like  u  lit¬ 
tle  Laplander  with  only  a  pair  >f  blue  eyes 
visible,  and  he  weathered  it  through,  growing 
up  into  a  man  who  almost  never  sees  a  sick 
day.  I  have  always  fully  believed  that  the 
little  carriage  saved  his  life. 

For  a  nervous,  restless  baby  a  dose  of  out¬ 
door  air  is  almost  a  specific.  Wherea  mother 
cannot  go  out  herself  a  trusty  little  girl  may 
well  be  hired  for  the  purpose,  aD  hour  a  morn¬ 
ing  if  no  more.  A  doctor’s  visit  or  two  would 
more  than  offset  her  wages.  But  a  skillful 
mother  cau  iuvout  expedients  for  giving  the 
child  a  supply  of  this  precious  oxygen  pure 
and  sweet  as  nature  gives  it  to  us.  Many  a 
time  in  Summer  instead  of  rocking  a  baby  to 
sleep  in  the  close  air  of  a  house,  I  have  rolled 


him  up  and  down  a  graveled  walk  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  left  him  asleep  on  a  shaded 
back  porch.  Of  course  one’s  home  aud  sur¬ 
roundings  and  duties  must  decide  all  such 
cases,  but  the  air  is  outside  free  to  all  like 
every  other  best  gift  of  our  kind  Heavenly 
Father.  The  problem  with  mothers  should  be 
how  to  secure  it.  In  Winter  the  extreme  care 
needed  in  wrapping  up  a  baby,  often  causes 
them  to  he  housed  until  Spring  by  which  time 
they  are  almost  too  delicate  to  take  out.  One 
help  is  always  at  command.  We  can  open 
windows  and  let  fresh  air  rush  in  when  no  one 
is  in  the  house  and  the  wise  house-keeper  will 
never  neglect  this  duty  Winter  or  Summer. 

OLIVE. 


CITY  BOARDERS. 


I  do  think  it  is  rather  a  hard  way  to  make 
money,  this  takiug  city  folks  to  board,”  said 
one  of  my  neighbors.  “1  declare  I  am  sorry 
for  Mrs.  Isbam!  Yet  Summer  after  Summer 
she  has  her  house  full.  They  all  seem  happy, 
too.  You  uever  hear  them  growling  because 
they  cannot  have  this  thing  and  that,  just  as 
they  do  iu  the  city.  Now  there  are  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins’s  folks;  their  boarders  always  get  into  a 
row,  and  generally  go  off  in  a  huff.  They 
have  tbiugs  just  as  nice  as  the  Isham’s;  yet 
some  way  they  never  get  along  well  with  their 
boarders.  I  do  not  see  the  reason,  I  am  sure: 
tbeir  house  is  more  commodious,  their  yards 
are  large,  and  they  have  lots  of  shade  trees, 
and  hammocks,  and  swings,  and  a  nice  croquet 
ground,  and  yet  their  boarders  every  year 
quit  off  aud  get  another  place  or  leave  town, 
while  Mrs,  Isham’s  boarders  stay  aud  stay, 
and  last  year  there  were  six  there  when  snow 
flew,  and  Mrs  isbam  looked  as  if  she  was 
tired  to  death;  and  yet  she  says  she  enjoys 
having  all  these  people  around  her,  aud  is 
lonesome  when  they  leave.  She  has  had  the 
same  set  of  boarders  six  years,  right  along, 
every  Summer.  That  looks  as  though  they 
were  suited  with  their  accomuiolations.  Now 
the  Perkinses  never  get  a  good  lot  of  boarders. 
They  find  fault  with  tbeir  victuals,  they  grum¬ 
ble  about  not  having  vegetables,  and  they 
want  milk  to  drink,  and  sweet,  cream  to  use, 
and  say  that  they  want  such  tbiugs,  and  fresh 
eggs,  and  they  supiH>sed  that  they  could  have 
an  abundance  of  such  things  in  the  country.” 

“Well,”  said  another,  “1  kind  of  think  the 
Perkinses  do  try  to  scrimp,  and  they  were 
never  noted  for  spreading  a  bountiful  table 
for  their  own  family,  so  1  reckon  that  there 
may  be  a  little  cause  for  complaint  as  to  the 
way  they  provide  for  city  folks.  La,  1  should 
as  soon  let  them  have  milk  aud  eggB,  and  gar¬ 
den  sauce  as  anything  else  to  eat.  Of  course, 
they  are  hungry;  the  bracing  mountain  air 
gives  everybody  au  appetite.  1  tell  you,  the 
Perkinses  may  put  on  their  silver  aud  cut 
glass,  so  their  table  will  glitter,  but  if  they 
don’t  have  half  victuals  enough  to  eat,  board¬ 
ers  will  not  get  very  fat  or  strong  by  looking 
at  the  nice  table  cover.  They  canuot  swallow 
that.  1  like  to  have  my  friends  from  the  city 
come  to  visit  me,  and  1  love  to  see  them  eat 
just  as  though  country  fare  tasted  good  to 
them;  it  does  me  good.  But  if  I  took  board¬ 
ers,  and  had  a  dollar  a  day,  I  should  want  to 
give  them  their  money’s  worth,  and  have  thorn 
feel  that  they  were  just  welcome  to  the  best 
the  town  could  supply;  aud  1  should  try  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  happy,  too;  aud 
I  kind  of  think  that  is  the  way  Mrs.  lsham 
feels  about  it.  grandmother. 


SORTING  OUT  WORK. 


An  old  mathematician  once  said:  “If  he 
had  but  three  miunies  in  which  to  work  a 
problem  on  which  his  life  depended  he  would 
spend  two  of  those  minutes  in  deciding  which 
was  the  best  way  iu  which  to  work  it.” 

Time  is  not  lost  in  making  good  preparation 
for  work.  It  is  like  the  old  farmer’s  direction 
to  his  mowers:  “There's  no  time  lost,  boys,  in 
whetting.”  A  sharp  scythe  would  do  enough 
more  execution,  to  make  up  for  the  seeming 
loss  of  time. 

If  a  housekeeper  will  sit  down  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  deliberately  plan  how  she  can  save 
herself  about  her  work— making  one  stroke 
couut  for  two  wherever  possible,  the  work 
will  move  on  much  more  evenly  and  she 
will  Lave  the  exhilarating  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  done,  when  the  day  closes. 
She  will  do  a  little  more  than  she  expected 
instead  of  a  good  ileal  less.  If  she  is  a  wise 
woman  she  will  not  plan  too  much,  lusvery 
dishtartening  to  look  back  on  much  that  she 
had  expected  of  herself,  yet  failed  to  accom  - 
plish.  Some  women  seem  the  hardest  of  slave 
drivers  to  themselves.  They  have  no  mercy 
ou  woru  out  nerves  and  muscles,  either  their 
own  or  other  peoples’.  One  such  lady  told 
me  she  once  wiuged  her  house  all  over  from 
garret  to  cellar,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  when 
unable  to  stand  up  and  sweep,  1  doubt  if  the 
house  even  needed  sweeping,  but  the  time  had 
come  for  the  ceremony  aud  dead  or  alive  she 
would  carry  it  out.  1  think  she  rather  en¬ 


joyed  it,  and  did  not  in  the  least  consider  her¬ 
self  a  martyr.  I  am  confident  such  foolish 
women  will  never  wear  a  martyr’s  crown. 

8orting  out  work  always  pays,  We  can  see 
it  plainly  enough  in  some  kinds  of  housework. 
What  if  a  washer  woman  should  pile  all  sorts 
of  clothes  in  her  tub  of  suds,  just  as  she  took 
them  from  the  basket*  Yet  in  just  this  way 
some  women  seem  to  go  on  with  the  day’s 
work.  Just  a  steady  rush  here  and  there, 
snatching  at  one  thing  after  auother,  aud  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  a  dozeu  irons  iu  motion  at,  once. 
You  can  keep  many  operations  going  on  at 
once  and  most  satisfactorily  if  you  will  but 
use  deliberation,  taking  tip  oue  after  another 
with  a  steady  hand.  Fusstuess  is  always  op¬ 
posed  to  dispatch.  The  little,  quiet  women 
who  sort  out  work  in  their  minds  as  they  go 
aloDg  can  accomplish  about  four  times  as 
much  as  those  of  the  bustling  sort,  aud  with 
far  less  wear  and  tear  of  mind,  body  aDd 
temper.  j.  k.  mcc. 


- - - 

MASCULINE  IGNORANCE. 


It  is  a  mistaken,  but  prevalent,  notion  that 
men,  especially  great  men.  know  nothing  of 
the  details  of  housekeeping.  I  have  often  seen 
Mr.  Beecher  out  shoppiug,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  he  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  household  affairs.  In  a  reoeut  Friday 
eveuingtalk,  during  which  he  narrated  the 
domestic  experiences  of  his  early  life,  he  said 
he  disliked  the  washing  of  dishes  more  than 
any  other  household  duty.  He  drew  an 
amusing  picture  of  bis  brother  James  and 
himself,  who  were  once  enlisted  in  that  work 
while  in  Indianapolis,  and,  with  a  ludicrous 
expression  of  countenance  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  said  he  detested  that  part  of 
housekeeping.  I  think  men  frequently  make 
a  mistake  iu  uot  acquainting  themselves  with 
domestic  affairs.  We  read  and  hear  the  old, 
old  story  of  the  lamentable  lack  of  interest 
which  women  have  for  public  affairs— affairs 
of  general  interest — and  yet  I  do  not  kaow 
that  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  less 
than  that  of  the  sterner  sox  for  domestic 
matters.  I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion.  I  hope 
some  of  the  ladies  will  take  up  tho subject,  for 
like  all  subjects,  there  are  two  sides  to  it,  and 
1  am  not  sure  that  men  with  all  their  egotism 
and  ranting  have  altogether  the  best  of  it. 

J.  H.  G. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

It  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  men  make  truer 
friends  than  women  ;  and  certainly  all  the 
records  of  celebrated  friendship  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  have  been  between 
man  and  man.  In  Bible  history,  for  example, 
we  read  of  the  friendship  of  Elijah  and  Elisha ; 
still  more  striking,  that  of  Jonathan  aud 
David,  of  Philip  and  Nathaniel,  the  former 
bringing  his  friend  to  Christ  to  share  with 
him  that  hlessed  fellowship;  then  again,  the 
friendship  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who,  like 
many  other  friends,  had  their  hot  altercation, 
their  abrupt  parting,  their  secret  regret,  aud 
their  fioal  reconciliation.  In  profane  history 
we  read  of  Theseus  aud  Pelrithoua,  of  Dacnon 
and  Pythias  (stories  too  well  known  to  require 
comment),  of  Cicero  aud  Bcipio.  and  iu  more 
recent  times,  of  Boaumout  and  Fletcher,  who 
shared  purse,  wardrobe,  and  talents  in  com¬ 
mon.  Friendships  such  as  these  exalt  our 
opinion  of  mankind;  we  all  desir©  such  friends, 
but  rarely  find  them;  and  this  perhaps  is  the 
cause  of  the  continual  hunger  after  the  one 
great  Friend,  who  Is  the  most  perfect  type  of 
friendship. 

Our  friendships  influence  us  more  than  any 
other  element  which  enters  into  our  lives. 
The  pictures  on  our  walls,  the  flowers  in  our 
gardens,  educate  us  insensibly :  the  books  we 
read  do  us  good  or  ill;  the  teachers  who  in¬ 
struct  u»  give  bent  and  direction  to  our  intel¬ 
lect;  but  the  friends  we  love  touch  us  every¬ 
where.  Gradually  we  grow  like  those  we 
love;  their  habits  of  thought  affect  ours;  we 
catch  their  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  speech ; 
wo  are  quite  powerless  to  withstand  the  gentle 
persuasions  of  the  love  element  which  enters 
into  friendships  and  beautifies  our  lives. 
There  is  a  silver  thread,  in  every  life-web, 
woven  into  the  tissue  by  the  friendship  of 
earth.  A  life  devoted  to  the  highest  and  best 
aims,  helps  unconsciously  to  lift  others  from 
low  aud  selfish  things.  Each  thought  aud 
feeling  we  indulge  gets  into  the  stream  of  our 


personal  influence,  aud  purifies  or  discolors 
it;  helps  to  give  it  the  light  of  Heaven,  or  the 
muddy  and  soiled  hue  of  selfishness,  just  as 
little  rain  drops  soak  into  the  ground,  and  ul¬ 
timately  help  to  swell  the  mighty  river.  An 
impure  hand  leaves  a  stain  on  all  it  touches, 
and  many  a  character  has  been  marred  and 
spoiled  by  unworthy  and  defiling  Friendships; 
but  the  friendship  of  the  true  aud  good  puri¬ 
fies.  ennobles,  adorns,  beautifies,  and  exalts. 

The  family  at  Bethany  were  the  solace  of 
our  Lord's  wounded  heart,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  His  human  sympathies.  His  apostles 
Ho  distinctly  calls  His  friends;  John  being 
admitted  to  a  special  share  of  His  intimacy 
and  regard,  so  that,  even  among  the  rest,  he 
was  specified  ns  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lov¬ 
ed.  FIDELITY. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Life  of  General  U.  S.  Grant:  His 
Early  Life,  Military  Achievements,  and 
History  of  his  Administration:  His  Sick¬ 
ness,  and  bis  Tour  around  the  World;  by 
L.  T.  Rernlap;  published  by  C.  F.  Dem- 
meer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  is  a  well-printed,  nicely  bound  volume 
of  some  800  pnges,  giving  quite  fully  the  his¬ 
tory',  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  of  this 
illustrious  son  of  the  United  States.  It  gives, 
in  detail,  many  incidents  of  this  honest  boy, 
kiud  hearted  man,  inflexible  general,  and 
faithful  friend,  all  through  his  life.  It  is 
worth  reading,  and  will  be  sold  by  agents 
through  the  country. 


GATHERED  FACTS. 

An  idle  man  is  like  stagnant  water;  he  cor¬ 
rupts  himself. — Latena. 

The  most  completely  lost  of  all  days  is  the 
oneon  which  we  have  not  thought.—  I)e  Finod. 

We  attract  hearts  by  the  qualities  we  dis¬ 
play ;  we  retain  them  by  the  qualities  we  pos¬ 
sess. — Suard. 

The  love  of  reading  enables  a  man  to  ex¬ 
change  the  wearisome  hours  of  life,  which 
come  to  every  one,  for  hours  of  delight. — Mon¬ 
tesquieu.  _ _  _ 

We  should  be  glad  to  have  our  lady  readers 
contribute  articles  for  tbo  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment.  Every  house  mother  is  learning  some¬ 
thing  about,  the  influence  of  home,  and  each  has 
a  different  story  to  tell,  having  such  a  variety 
of  objects  to  learn  from.  We  hope  this  de¬ 
partment  is  of  sufficient  value,  to  the  youug 
ladies  of  our  Rural  homes,  to  inspire  mauy 
to  do  what  they  can  to  make  it  most  attractive 
thereby  imparting  a  personality,  out  of  which 
comes  the  feeling  of  possession,  making  it  “our 
department:” — Eds. _ 


■PusccUattCoujs  gutvcrtisittB, 


Did  it  ever  oc¬ 
cur  to  you  how 
much  cleaner  and 
nicer  it  is  to  wash 
the  Napkins,  Tow¬ 
els,  1  iandkerchiefs, 
Table  Linen,  etc., 
by  themselves, 
with  soap  not  made 
of  putrid  fats 
or  questionable 
grease  ? 

1  )o  it  with  Ivory 

Soap,  (99  ,Vo  %  F") 
made  of  vegetable 
oil,  and  use  them 
confident  that  they 
are  clean  and  not 
tainted. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  If  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  <fc  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
mention  Uls  paper. 
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Domestic  Cnmonti} 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  M  A  PUR. 


HINTS. 

Have  any  of  the  Rural  sisters  discovered 
that  clean  tobacco  pails  can  at  last  he  put  to 
a  good  use  as  receptacles  for  various  house¬ 
hold  commodities* 

Thoroughly  dusted  out,  they  soon  lose  all 
tobacco  odor;  they  are  clean,  convenient,  and 
cheap  (10  cents  apiece  with  us),  and  we  use 
them  for  lard,  sugar,  meal,  flour,  etc.  Often 
when  making  pies  I  roll  the  crusts  on  the  in¬ 
ner  aide  of  the  cover,  saving  rhe  trouble  of 
getting  out.  and  washing  the  molding  board, 
ns  1  need  only  scrape  off  the  cover  and  turn  it 
back  on  the  pail.  Indeed,  the  covers  should 
never  be  wet,  as  that  causes  them  to  warp. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  our  housekeeper  on  Puget 
Sound;  even  though  many  other  things  may 
be  conspicuously  absent,  the  receptacle  for 
tobacco  is  sure  to  be  there,  and  the  lid  makes 
a  very  good  molding  board  for  all  the  baking 
of  a  small  family.  As  for  the  tirl-bits  aud 
“left-overs’’  she  speaks  of,  they  tind  little  favor 
at  our  house,  much  to  my  regret,  as  I  have  a 
natural  faculty  for  “making  over”,  so  when  I 
have  only  my  own  small  family  of  live  to 
cook  for,  l  calculate  very  closely,  so  as  to  have 
little  left  from  one  meal  to  make  into  some¬ 
thing  else  for  the  next.  Judex  is  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  “fixed  up  aud  mixed  up  dishes,” 
often  declaring  that  plain  eggs,  meat,  and 
potatoes  are  good  enough  for  him,  without 
adding  anything  to  make  them  better.  In 
short,  he  thinks  it  useless  to  “gild  the  lily  or 
to  paint  the  rose,”  or  (stepping  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous)  “to  put.  butter  on 
sassage”;  but,  for  all  that,  I  sometimes  force 
au  omelette  down  his  unwilling  throat  (so  to 
speak),  mude  something  after  the  mode  given 
in  Mary  Wager-Fisher's  article  of  August  1, 
and  i  i*  has  the  grace  to  acknowledge  it  is 
good,  and  that  he  has  learned  to  like  it,  as  if 
any  human  being  of  taste  need  learn  to  like 
omelette ! 

We  sometimes  have  too  much  steak  for  one 
meal,  and  not  enough  for  two.  In  that  case, 
at  the  next  meal  l  cut  the  remainder  into 
pieces  enough  to  go  around,  put  it  into  a  large 
granite  iron  platter  with  some  bits  of  butter, 
and  set  it  in  the  ov  n  to  warm,  while  I  poach 
as  many  eggs  as  1  think  we  can  eat.  When 
done,  I  place  them  on  the  platter  with  the 
beef,  on  or  beside  the  pieces  of  steak,  taking 
up  a  little  of  the  salted  water  with  each  egg, 
which,  with  the  butter  and  juice  of  the  steak, 
makes  a  nice  gravy  for  the  potatoes,  which 
may  also  be  a  fixed  up  dish  from  the  teacup¬ 
ful  of  mashed  potatoes  that  was  perhaps  left 
from  yesterday’s  dinner,  by  addiug  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  a  cupful  of  milk  and  a  little  salt; 
stir  well  together;  melt  a  little  butter  in  the 
dish  it  is  to  be  baked  in,  so  it  will  not  stick; 
put  a  little  butter  and  pepper  on  top;  bake 
till  it  is  well  done  and  nicely  browned;  serve 
in  the  sumo  dish. 

And,  finally,  my  sisters,  do  you  not  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  scientific  accomplishment 
to  poach  eggs,  so  that  they  will  be  neither  too 
soft  nor  too  hard,  but  just  nice,  round,  white 
balls,  as  nearly  like  those  that  grow  on  the 
snow  ball  bushes  in  Spring  as  possible?  My 
method  is  to  fill  the  spider  half  full  of  water 
that  has  been  boiled  and  has  settled,  as  we  live 
in  a  lime  stone  region,  where  the  water  deposits 
an  immense  amount  of  lime  that  is  ruiuous  to 
the  digestive  and  uriunry  organs  if  taken  into 
the  stomach;  then  l  make  sure  that  it  is  at 
the  boiling  point,  salt  it,  set  it  where  it  will 
not  “roll  or  tumble ;”  break  my  eggs  in,  hold 
iug  them  close  to  the  water  so  they  will  not 
spread  in  falling,  cover  them  tightly  and  keep 
them  hot  till  they  are  cooked  enough,  which 
I  ascertain  by  touching  them  with  a  spoou; 
those  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  will  be 
quite  hard  and  please  Judex  and  the  boys,  as, 
cooked  iu  this  way,  the  whites  are  as  tender 
as  cream  cheese,  and  not  of  the  rubber  like 
consistency  of  tioiled  eggs;  while  those  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  spider  will  shake  under  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  like  jelly,  and  suit  myself 
and  the  dunghter  of  the  house.  Fried  eggs, 
which  1  seldom  have,  I  manage  iu  much  the 
same  way,  only  putting  iu  lard  instead  of 
water,  sprinkling  with  salt  aud  popper,  and 
setting  for  a  moment  on  the  upper  grate  of 
the  oven  without  a  cover  till  the  tops  are 
white.  MATKR  DOMI. 


TIMELY  RECIPES. 

BAKE  RICK  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Pick  them  while  they  are  hard  and  not 
very  ripe.  Soak  nine  days  in  very  strong 
brine;  then  drain  out  of  it  aud  prick  them  all 
over  with  a  fork;  put  them  in  vinegar — weak 
vinegar  that  has  been  used  before,  will  do— 
put  in  with  them  two  or  three  quarts  of  small 
onions,  and  leave  them  iu  this  pickle  nine 
days.  Then  draiu  out  and  put  them  all  in 
cold  strong  vinegar  aud  put  in  whole  cloves, 


stick  cinnamon,  some  English  mustard  and 
other  seasoning  according  to  the  taste.  The 
onions  are  to  be  left  whole.  Put  a  weight  on 
top  to  keep  them  under  the  vinegar.  These 
are  recommended  by  an  excellent  house¬ 
keeper  as  being  pickles  that  will  keep  good  all 
Winter. 

CHILI  SAUCE. 

Five  large  onions  and  eight  green  peppers, 
chopped  tine;  SO  ripe  tomatoes  sliced,  five  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three  of  salt,  eight 
cupfuls  of  vinegar.  Boil  all  together  two  or 
three  hours  and  bottle  for  use. 

TOMATO  CATSUP. 

Perfectly  ripe  tomatoes  one-half  bushel, 
wash  and  break  in  pieces,  and  put  over  the 
fire;  bring  to  a  boil  aud  reinovo  from  the 
lire, and  when  cool  enough  to  handle  rub  them 
through  a  sieve  and  to  what  goes  through 
add  salt,  two  teacups,  best  vinegar  one  quart; 
put  on  the  fire  aud  cook  one  hour,  stirring 
carefully  to  keep  from  burning.  Bottle  aod 
seal  for  use.  If  too  thick,  reduce  with  vine¬ 
gar.  If  very  juicy,  boil  longer  than  one  hour. 

DROP  COOKIES. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three  fourths  cupful 
of  butter,  four  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  four  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of- 
tartar  and  one  of  soda.  Flavor  with  caraway 
seed,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven., 

PLAIN  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Oue  cupful  of  butter,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  three-aud-a-half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  oue  tablespoonful  each  of  cloves, 
cinnamon  and  allspice,  half  a  nutmeg,  oue 
teacupful  of  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar  and  one  of  soda.  Put  iu  citron  if 
desired.  Stir  well  before  baking. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

Eight  eggs,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  12  ounces 
of  white  sugar,  or  two  coffee-cupfuls  of  each. 
First  stir  eggs  and  sugar  together  until  very 
white,  then  add  the  whites  beaten  to  a  froth. 
Stir  in  the  flour  last  just  before  putting  in  the 
oven.  Flavor  with  lemon. 

CREAM  CAKE. 

Two  cupfuls  of  sour  cream,  four  cupfuls  of 
flour,  two  of  sugar,  13  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda  and  any  flavoring  desired. 

MRS  P.’S  STEAMED  INDIAN  LOAF. 

One  quart  of  water,  three  and-a-balf  cup¬ 
fuls  of  corn  meal,  three  of  flour,  one  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  fceaspoonful  of  soda,  two  of  cream- 
of  tartar.  Salt,  and  steam  three  hours. 

GINGER  COOKIES. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one  of 
molasses,  oue  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  one  of 
cinnamon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water. 

To  remove  iron  rust  dip  in  sweet  milk  aud 
cover  with  salt.  aunt  rachel. 

PRESERVES  MOLDING. 

If  L.  M.  C.  will  spread  her  writing  paper 
with  butter,  aud  put  the  buttered  side  next  to 
her  jellies  and  preserves,  she  will  have  no 
trouble  in  the  future.  It  may  help  canned 
fruit  also.  We  have  never  had  any  canned 
fruit  mold.  _  anna  m.  d. 

MISS  S.  S.  V.’S  RECIPE  FOB  GREEN  MANGOES. 

Select  mangoes  suitable  for  pickling  in  a 
three  gallon  jar.  Allow  oue  teacupful  of 
black  pepper;  one  teacupful  of  allspice;  one- 
and  one-half  teacupful  of  ginger  ;  one-half 
ounce  each  of  mace,  cloves  and  cinnamon  ; 
pound  the  spices,  but  not  too  flue.  Take  one 
head  of  cabbage  aud  eight  onions  chopped 
fine,  two  cups  of  horse-radish  scraped,  one 
quart  of  black  mnstard  seed.  Add  half  the 
above  spices,  and  two  pounds  browu  sugar. 
Put  a  teaspoon ful  of  sugar  in  each  umugoe 
before  stuffing.  Add  two  pounds  of  sugar 
and  the  rest  of  the  spices  to  oue  uud-one-half 
gallon  of  vinegar.  Boil  vinegar  and  spices, 
and  pour  over  the  mangoes  while  hot. 

MRS,  MCN.’S  RECIPE  FOR  PEACU  MANGOES. 
Select  large,  ripe  yellow  clean  stone  peaches, 
not  too  ripe,  however.  Lay  them  in  strong 
brine  eight  hours.  Then  take  them  out,  drain 
them,  and  carefully  remove  the  atones. 
Close  each  peach  by  tying  it  together,  aud 
lay  them  iu  tbo  brine  four  hours  longer.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  stuffing  of  two  ounces  of  white  mustard 
(ground);  two  ounces  of  celery  seed;  two 
ounces  of  coriander  seed  (pounded) ;  two  ounces 
turmeric;  one  tablespoouful  of  horse-radish: 
two  dozen  small  onions  cut  flue.  Stuff  the 
peaches  and  place  them  in  glass  jars.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  spiced  vinegar,  ami  when  cold  pour 
over  the  peaches.  Put  on  top  of  each  jar  a 
layer  of  turmeric.  Stir  the  peaches  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  first  day  or  two. 

SPICED  VINEGAR  FOR  THE  ABOVE. 

One  and-one-half  gallon  of  vinegar  ;  two 
pounds  of  sugar;  two  ounces  each  of  nutmeg, 
turmeric,  allspice,  mace  aud  black  pepper  ; 
four  ounces  each  of  ginger  and  ground  mus¬ 
tard;  one  ounce  of  cloves  ;  one  cupful  of 
horse-radish;  one  half  cupful  of  garlic;  oue- 
half  cupful  of  celery  seed ;  two  pods  of  red 
pepper;  two  fresh  lemons  sliced.  Beat  the 
spices.  This  recipe  is  good  for  all  sour  pickles, 
using  one-half  of  each  seasoning  to  one-and- 
one-half  gallon  of  vinegar,  mrs,  w.  Daniels. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

HAMBURGER  STEAK. 

Please  give  directions  for  the  above,  mrs.d.c. 

Ans — 8elect  a  good  steak;  this  is  just  as 
important  as  it  would  be  were  the  steak  served 
whole  instead  of  minced.  The  proportion  of 
fat  to  the  lean  varies,  of  course,  to  suit  individ¬ 
ual  tastes,  hut  a  little  less  than  a  fourth  of  fat 
to  three-fourths  lean,  will  generally  be  found 
palatable.  Mince  very  fine  and  season  in 
this  way;  For  every  half  pound  of  minced 
meat  add  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  minced 
onion  and  a  half  of  a  garlic  also  chopped,  a 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  the  sea¬ 
soning  thoroughly  through  the  meat  and  form 
into  thin  cakes,  aud  fry  on  both  sides  in  but¬ 
ter  and  beef  drippings  mixed.  When  nicely 
browned,  arrange  on  a  platter  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  the  cakes,  if  you  care  for  a  very 
rich  dish.  Or,  pour  off  a  part  of  the  grease, 
add  a  little  hot  water  aud  thicken  with  a  tri- 
tle  of  corn-starch  made  smooth  in  a  little 
water. 


Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
writes;  “A  long  time  ago  I  hail  severe 
Bronchitis.  As  sevpral  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  bad  died  after  being  similarly 
affected,  I  became  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  ,-cetoral. 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  lias 
never  returned,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life." 


TOMATO  CATSUP. 

Please  give  a  good  recipe  for  the  above  and 
Oblige  MRS.  C.  BRADY. 

Ans. — The  best  catsup  that  we  have  ever 
eaten  was  made  after  the  foliowingformula: 
A  bushel  basket  of  tomatoes,  three  large  tea¬ 
cupfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  four  ounces  of  whole  black  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  whole  allspice,  two  ounces  of 
whole  cloves,  four  ounces  of  grated  nutmeg. 
Wash  the  tomatoes,  put  them  in  a  kettle  and 
mash  as  fine  as  possible.  Add  the  salt  and 
spices  and  boil  about  two  boura.  Take  from 
the  fire  aDd  when  cool  enough  to  handle,  rub 
through  a  3ieve,  careful  to  press  through  all 
of  the  pulp.  Return  to  the  fire  and  boil 
slowly  for  four  boars.  Bottle  aud  seal.  Keep 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Great  care  must  be  used 
in  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  In  our  own 
case  we  vary  the  flavor  of  our  tomato  catsup 
by  adding  onions  or  garlic  to  one  lot  and 
Worcestershire  to  another.  We  think  this  a 
great  improvement  upon  all  plain  tomato 
catsup. 


J.  M.  Whartou,  Jamestown,  N.  C., 
writes :  “  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 

Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
have  yet  to  sec  its  failure  to  cure  Bron¬ 
chial  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
Jus.  Walden,  Byhalfa,  Miss.,  writes;  “I 
suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
was  cured  by  tlic  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.” 


And  Asthma. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Joliusou,  Horntown,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  now  60  years  old. 
I  had  good  health,  until  afflicted  with  Asthma,  a  few’  years  ago.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  severe  Cough.  I  suffered  for  over  a  year,  until  I  took  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieved  and  cured  me.  I  believe  it  a  God-seud.” 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

PREPARED  BY 

I>R.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


-  —  PEIRO  has  devote,!  23  years  to  tho  special  treatment  of  Catarrh, 
Lung  Diseases,  founder  of  tho  Am.  Oxygon  Co.,  for  the  pro- 
auettoQof  that  wonderful  remedy .used  by  Inhalation,  so  widely  known  as  the 


«  '  J  I  J  MIUWIU 

OXYGEN  treatment 

For  the  n-  .  r  a  ,.i  run.  «{  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
F?.v^r’  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Send  stomp 
I- r I  ...  Manual."  an  interest, -g  hook  oi  us)  pages  Four  Colored. 
Plates.  Addrc».i  dr.  PEIRO,  Chicago  Opera  House,  n«rk  ami 
W o  refer hv  permission  to  a  few r  f  cmr patron*:  1"  ..Mngum  Su., CHISAGO,  ILL. 
Hon.  Wm.  Penn  Nixon,  Ed.  Inter  Oeo»n,  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tubbs,  Esq.,  Manager  W.  U.  Tel. Co.,  .  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Corse.  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .W.  Nixon,  M.  D,,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 
Henry  R.  Stiles,  M.  D.,  -  NewYork. 

N.  r:.-(bi  r  Oxynen  is  safely  smt  anyv’herr  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
or  Europe,  try  Express,  Easy,  plain,  complete  directions  with  each  treatment. 

IT^THE  BEST^^a 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  "LOVELL.”  W/-  iHEK  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ir  .ess  time 
than  any  otner  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  il  it  don’t  wank  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


in  every  county.  Wecan 

_ _ _ show  proof  that  Agents 

are  making  fnm:  $75  to  $150  per  mouth.  Farmers 
make  #200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  I.adies  have 
great  success  silling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
ft 5.  Sample  to  tli-  desiring  an  agenev  s-i.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  ii  vestiga- 
tion.  Rend  uavour  address  on  a  posts  leard  for  farther 

particulars.  LOYELl WASHER  CO., 


Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence. 


7  ruv- 


Is  the  bent  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use.  It  is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs.  Don’t 
injure  stock.  Il  will  turn  dogs.  pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry-,  as  well  as  horses  aud  cattle.  The  best  fence 
for  Farms, Hardens.  Stock  ranges,  and  Railroad-  Very  neat,  nreUy  styles  for  I.aw ns.  Parks,  School 
lots,  and  CVmeieries.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint,  or  mude  of  gnlvanUod  wire,  ns  preferred.  It  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  hetter  than  hoard*  or  harried  wire  every’  respect  Give  it  a  fair  trial  ;  it  will 
wear  itself  Into  favor,  The  Socle  wick  Gates  mude  of  wrought  .run  put-  and  sWl  wire,  defy  nil  com¬ 
petition  In  lightness,  umtness,  strength,  and  durability.  \ve  make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest 
working  ull-iron  automatic  or  *teU'-0|ienin*  unit*,  and  the  neatest  cheap  Iron  fences  now  made. 
The  Bos »  folding  poull  r>  coop  is  a  late  and  useful  Invention.  The  best  Wire  Stretcher,  Cur¬ 
tins  I’llem,  and  Post  Augers.  We  also  manufacture  Russell's  excellent  Wind  Engines  for 
pumping,  and  Geared  Engines  for  grinding,  eic.  For  pnc«a  and  particularsu.sk  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


PtecDllanfousi  gvavcrttstng. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
by  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Will  Cure  Bronchitis 


t 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  29, 18S5 . 
Engineer  Menocal’s  report  of  bis  observa¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Panama  canal,  as  be  found  it  in 
January  and  May.  states  that  at  the  latter 
date  not  over  8,000  000  cubic  meters  of  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  moved,  though  tbe  officers  of 
the  work  claimed  to  have  excavated  12.000,- 
000:  on  bis  estimate,  six  percent,  and  ontbeir 
estimate  nine  per  cent,  of  tbe  work  had  been 
doue,  costing  over  $100,000,000.  This,  more¬ 
over,  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  work.  Tbe 
lowest  estimate  be  places  on  the  cost  is  >375,- 
000,000  cash,  which  at  tbe  discount  at  which 
securities  are  placed  on  tbe  market,  and  in¬ 
cluding  interest  for  14  years,  represents  a 
nominal  capitalization  of  $661,000,000.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Menocal  is  an  advocate  of  the 
Nicaraguan  route,  but  there  can  be  but  very 
little  doubt  that  there  will  soon  be  in  the 
market  a  bankrupt  hole  in  the  ground  on  tbe 
Isthmus . Last  Tuesday  a  terrible  cy¬ 

clone  struck  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  raged  from 
1 :30  A.  M.,  until  1  V,  M.,  inflicting  losses  to  the 
amount  of  $1,123,000  at  least.  The  wind  was 
25  miles  an  hour  at  a.  m.,  increasing  to  35, 
40  and  50,  which  was  reached  at  about  eight 
o’clock,  finally  running  up  to  75  or  80  miles  an 
hour.  The  water  from  the  harbor  and  river 
swept  over  the  granite  wall  on  tbe  Battery 
and  flooded  the  streets;  most  of  tbe  wharves 
were  destroyed  or  greatly  injured,  and  tbe 
vessels  lying  by  them  were,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  either  sunk  or  seriously  damaged,  Two 
sloops  of  30  to  40  tons  each,  were  blown 
high  and  dry  out  of  tbe  water.  Miles  of  rail¬ 
road  track  were  tornnp;  trees  blown  down; 
houses,  churches  and  public  buildings  un¬ 
roofed,  steeples  overthrown,  and  havoc  let 
loose  generally.  The  News  and  Courier 
makes  the  following  rough  estimate  of  the 
losses:  Wharf  property.  $350  000;  private 

property,  $300  000;  cotton  presses,  $80,000; 
churches.  $30  000;  city  property,  (streets  and 
parks),  $35  000;  railroads,  $50  000;  Ashley 
River  Bridge.  $8,000;  shipping,  $150,000; 
lumber  mills,  $20,000;  miscellaneous,  $100,000; 
total.  $1,123,000.  The  cyclone  swept  over  Sa¬ 
vannah.  Ga..  Beaufort.  S  C..and  intervening 
coast  country ;  all  suffered  heavily,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wrecks  are  reported  on  the  beach.  This 
mornings’  revised  estimates  of  the  losses  at 
Charleston  foot  up  $1  690,000  including  one  of 

$50  000  at  the  phosphate  mills . * - 

_ Tbe  small  pox  plague  in  Montreal  is  still 

alarming;  but  abating  somewhat . The 

great  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  agaiust 
tbe  Wabash  Railroad,  implicating  the  other 
roads  of  the  general  system  still  “hangs  fire.” 
Meetings  are  being  held  in  this  city  and  St. 
Louis  between  representatives  of  both  parties, 
and  an  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties  is 

expected . Tbe  “Grant  Memorial  Fund” 

in  tin's  city  now  amounts  to  $65,983  05.  Chi¬ 
cago’s  liberality  was  overestimated  by  tbe 
telegraph;  only  about  $13,000  have  been  col¬ 
lected  there  for  the  local  monument . 

_ The  Western  Export  Association,  better 

known  as  the  "wbiskev  poot.”  expires  by  lim¬ 
itation  on  September  1.  and  all  efforts  so  far 
for  a  reorganization  have  failed  ...  According 
to  the  census  recently  taken,  the  population 
of  Dakota,  in  round  numbers,  is  415.000.  of 
which  South  Dakota  claims  263.000.  Tbe  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  Territory  is  80.000, 

varying  in  area  from  6,000  acres  down. . 

...  .The  whole  number  of  Postmasters  in  the 
classes  appointed  by  the  President  is  2,233. 
Tbe  whole  number  in  the  class  appointed  by 
tbe  Postmaster-General  is  51,000.  President 
Cleveland  has  already  appointed  450,  and 

Postmaster  General  Vilas  3.500 . Three 

hundred  and  fifty-eight  criminals,  who  have 
escaped  from  Georgia  in  tbe  course  of  the 
last  13  years,  are  “wanted"  in  that  State.  The 
rewards  offered  for  them  aggregate  $100,000. 

. Tbe  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeals  will 

hear  Riel’s  case.  The  fund  for  bis  defense  is 

rapidlv  increasing . Returns  from  all 

parts  of  Kentucky  give  Tate  (Dem.).  candidate 
for  Treasurer,  a  majority  of  67.597  over  Pox, 
Prohibition  candidate  supported  by  Republi¬ 
cans . The  Northwestern  Lumber  Deal¬ 

ers’  Association,  with  representatives  from 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  other  points, 
met  in  St.  Paul.  Investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  less  lumber  has  heen  left  over  this 
season  than  last,  aud  a  resolution  was  passed 
advancing  rates  $1  per  1.000  feet  on  all  grades. 

. It  is  said  that  the  California  refining 

companies  now  have  Bpreckles  on  tbe  hip. 
but  they  do  not  propose  to  let  in  the  general 
public.  This  is  perfectly  characteristic  of 
California.  Everybody  bas  been  complain¬ 
ing  that  Spreckles  controlled  the  rates  so  as 
to  make  sugar  two  or  three  cents  higher  a 
pound 'at  San  Francisco' than  at  New  York, 
Probably  he  did ;'  but' so' did  the  refining  com¬ 
panies  before  him,  and  so  they  propose  to  do 


again . '..Arkansas  has  a  high  license 

]aw_$300  for  a  State  and  $400  for  a  County 
license,  thus  making  $700  in  all,  A  local 
option  law  is  voted  on  every  two  years,  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  three  mile  law.  which  is 
put  in  operation  by  petition  to  county  court. 
Between  the  local  option  aud  tbe  three-mile 
laws,  three-fourths  of  the  State  is  prohibition 
country.  _ _ _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  29,  1885. 

At  tbe  Government  trial  of  self-binding 
reapers  at  Chartres,  France,  on  August  1.  the 
Wood  self-binder  won  first  honors;  the  Bims- 
ley,  second,  aud  the  Osborne  third.  This  was 
the  only  Government  trial,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  European  binder  trial  held  this  season. 
At  another  trial  held  at  La  Ferto,  Sous  Jou- 
varre,  France,  on  the  same  date,  the  Wood 
was  first;  the  McCormick  second,  tbe  Hornsby 
and  Jobuson  third,  and  the  Osborne  fourth. .. 
....The  Russian  thistle,  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  by  tbe  Mennonites  in  t.beir  first  importa¬ 
tion  of  seed  wheat,  is  becoming  so  thickly 
spread  in  tbe  locality  of  Yankton,  Dag.,  as  to 

cause  serious  alarm . Au  easy  method 

has  been  invented  iu  Germany  of  removing 
tbe  fiber  of  the  hop  plant  from  its  rough 
coating,  and  as  the  bop  is  botanieally  classed 
with  textile  plants,  and  yields  a  fiber  not  un¬ 
like  hemp  or  flax,  it  is  expected  that  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  hop  crop  will  goon  be  enhanced  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  fiber  from 

the  vines . The  use  of  grindstones  by  the 

farmers  in  the  United  States  is  no  small  item 
in  the  trade.  Each  year  they  take  about 
18,000  tons  of  grindstones,  varying  in  weight 
from  40  to  150  pounds,  besides  some  30,000 
stones  mounted  on  frames  ready  for  use  All 
the  latter  are  made  in  Cleveland  and  Berea, 

Ohio . Much  agrarian 

trouble  has  been  caused  in  County  Limerick, 
Ireland,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
a  large  land  owner  there,  to  lower  the  rents 
on  his  estate.  Some  time  ago,  he  offered  a  re¬ 
duction  of  10  per  cent  ;  the  tenants  demanded 
a  decrease  of  30  per  cent.,  aud  refused  to  pay 
any  rent  until  their  demand  should  be 
granted.  The  Earl  then  declared  he  would 
make  no  reduction  whatever,  and  would  col¬ 
lect  his  rents  by  force  of  law.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day,  however,  he  Anally  made  au  offer  to  ten 
of  bis  tenants  to  grant  their  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent.  Tbe  tenants  are 
taking  their  time  to  decide  whether  to  pay  or 
to  resist.  A  defence  fund  has  been  raised  and 

much  excitement  prevails . An  Irish 

settler  who  bas  amassed  a  handsome  iode- 
pendendeuee  in  tbe  cattle  ranches  iu  the  West, 
advises  all  intending  Irish  emigrants,  when 
they  reach  America,  to  go  to  Nebraska, 
Wyoming.  Kansas,  Ohio,  Minnssota,  Illinois, 
or  Washington  Territory.  Labor  is  in  great 
demand,  and  a  workman  who  would  only  get 
$15  a  month  and  board  in  the  Eastern  States 
would  get  $30  a  mouth  aud  board  there.  The 
climate  is  good,  and  there  are  no  Irish  poor 
who  cannot,  by  sobriety  md  industry,  attain 

independence . A  number  of  hotels  and 

restaurauts  in  this  city  have  just  had  to  make 
new  arrangements  to  dispose  of  their  garbage. 
Until  within  a  short,  time  the  garbage  has 
been  removed  by  farmers  in  Long  Island, 
Westchester  County,  and  New  Jersey,  who 
have  carted  it  away  as  food  for  swine.  The 
health  officers  in  the  towns  where  they  belong 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  business  of  importing 

city  garbage . The  factory  at  Alvarado, 

Cal.,  bas  made  1,250  tons  of  refined  beet  sugar 
this  season.  This  is  said  to  be  four  times 
greater  than  the  total  sorghum  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  The  Alvarado  factory  has 
been  in  operation  six  years,  and  its  profits  are 
computed  at  $  104.000  on  an  investment  of  $125,- 
000.  Tbe  growers  get  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets,  and 
tbe  yield  is  said  to  average  20  tons  to  the  acre. 
Tbe  factory  pays  $90,000  a  year  for  beets  — 
....The  death  is  announced  of  the  celebrated 
Polled  Aberdeen  Angus  cow,  Sybil  2d  of 
Tillyfour  (3256),  one  of  the  prize  group  shown 
by  Mr.  MeCombie  at  Paris.  She  dropped  a 
heifer  calf  a  few  days  before  her  death,  but 

it  did  not  live . The  Western  Freight 

Association  (Commissioner  Faithorn),  has 
fixed  the  rate  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Chicago 
on  dressed  beef,  hogB,  aud  mutton,  at  39)£ 

cents  per  100  pounds  in  car-load  lots . The 

announcement  is  made  that  a  company  of 
foreign  capitalists  have  leased  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  from  Mr.  W.  II. 
Vanderbilt  at  a  rental  of  $75,000.  It  will  be 
used  principally  for  the  purpose  of  holding 

shows  and  sales  of  fiue  stock....... . Ihe 

Wabash  General  Association  of  Horse-Thief 
Detective  Companies  of  Indiana  and  Eastern 
Illinois,  held  a  convention  at  Crawfordsville, 
Iud.,  on  August  1L  The  organization  con¬ 
ducted  its  business  with  closed  doors,  but  was 
reported  to  be  in  splendid  working  order,  and 
the  treasury  is  plethoric.  The  next  annual 

meeting  will  be  held  at  Frankfort,  Ind . A 

telegram  from  Erie,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  last, 
says;  “Texas  fever  broke  out  here  this  week 


among  a  number  of  valuable  herds  of  cattle. 
Tbe  cattle  were  infected  by  diseased  stock  in 
transit  over  the  railroads  for  New  York  City. 
All  cases  have  been  fatal.  Au  official  investi¬ 
gation  verifies  the  diagnosis.  Tbe  districts 
where  the  disease  prevails  have  been  posted.” 

. A  heavy  nut  crop  in  Pennsylvania  is 

accepted  as  a  biut  of  a  coming  hard  Winter. 

. The  latest  charge  against  incubator- 

hatched  chickens  comes  from  the  cooks  of  the 
Saratoga  hotels,  and  is  that  they  are  tough 
aud  stringy.  The  incubator  broods  are  fed 
upon  corn  meal  and  boiled  potatoes  instead  of 
their  natural  diet  of  grubs  and  worms,  and 
are  kept  in  contracted  and  dirty  quarters, 
which  is  held  to  account  for  the  inferior 
flavor.  Accordingly  ben  raised  chickens 
command  a  premium  in  the  Saratoga  mar¬ 
ket  . Many  of  the  half-breeds  in  tbe 

Turtle  Mountains  of  Dakota  have  lately  made 
from  $35  to  $40  a  week  hauling  buffalo  bones 
to  Minnewaukon .  Competition  among  buyers 
ran  the  price  up  to  over  $20  a  ton,  for  the 

manufacture  of  fertilizers  . . 

A  heavy  rain  Sunday  night  submerged  nearly 
all  the  celery  fields  about  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

doing  about  $100,000  damage . The  Earl 

of  Devon,  who  possesses  53.075  acres  in  Ire¬ 
land,  with  an  annual  rental  of  £45,520,  has 
consented  to  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  on 
the  rents  of  his  tenants  after  a  threat  on  their 
side  that,  unless  be  did  so,  they  would  pay  ab¬ 
solutely  uo  rent.  He  also  offers  to  sell  them 
their  holdings  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act, 
which  fixes  the  amount  of  purchase  money, 
extends  payments  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
lends  a  part  of  tbe  money  to  the  purchaser, 

taking  a  lien  on  the  laud  as  security . 

The  new  code  of  rules  of  practice  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office,  which  goes  iuto  effect  next 
month,  extends  the  right  to  initiate  contests 
to  any  one,  and  does  not  confine  it  to  the 
party  in  interest,  as  under  the  old  rules.  The 
power  of  local  laud  offices  to  order  hearings 
is  extended  to  all  cases  wnerein  entry  has  not 
been  perfected  and  no  certificate  has  been 
issued . 

- »»« - 

A  Narrow  Escape  trom  Death. 

One  of  the  largest  houses  iu  the  artistic  por¬ 
celain  and  glass  business  of  New  York  is  that 
of  Davis,  Collmore  &  Co.  Their  head  sales¬ 
man  is  Mr.  AI0U20  Clark,  a  gentleman  of 
about  forty  years  of  age.  Notlong  since  they 
came  near  losing  him  by  death  But  he  is 
again  at  his  important  post,  and  in  a  very  fair 
state  of  health. 

To  one  who  recently  called  on  Mr.  Clark,  to 
inquire  about  his  recovery,  he  said: 

“About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  caught  a  se¬ 
vere  cold.  My  lungs  became.  inflamed  and 
my  whole  system  was  prostrated.  Soon  1 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of  consumption.  I 
was  entirety  disabled.  1  was  iu  the  care  of 
one  of  the  best-known  physicians  in  the  city 
and  one  of  the  most expensive  ones.  But  phy¬ 
sicians  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  me.  The 
nearest  they  came  to  finding  out  what  wasthe 
matter  with  rue  was  when  they  advised  me  if 
l  had  any  business  affairs  to  settle ,  to  see 
about  it  as  early  as  possible,  as  I  could  not 
last.  long. 

“After  I  got  rid  of  the  doctors  who  had  given 
me  up  to  die  t  grew  a  little  better  and  was 
able  to  drag  myself  down  to  the  store  Two 
lady-customers  spoke  to  me  about  Compound 
Oxygen  and  advised  me  to  go  to  the  New 
York  tffiee  of  Drs.  Starkey  <&  Falen.  1  knew 
nothing  about  the  remedy,  but  concluded  to 
try  it  at  a  venture.  On  taking  a  few  inhal¬ 
ations  /  was  surprised  at  the  effect  on  me 

"When  1  commenced  with  the  Oxygen  l  had 
not  for  months  slept  in  a  bed.  1  had  beeu 
compelled  to  take  such  sleep  us  I  could  get  by 
reclining  in  a  chair.  After  inhaling  thu  Oxy¬ 
gen  awhile,  1  begun  to  enjoy  retreating  steep 
for  twoor  three  Hours  at  a  time.  Soon  / found 
mysel  f  able,  to  my  great  delight,  to  attend  to 
business  as  of  old.  1  lu»d  notoll  my  former 
s'reugto  of  course,  but  1  was  rapidly  gaming 
an d  kept  on  gaining  ever  since ,  1  cannot  say 
too  much  for  Compound  Oxygen,  for  it  has 
brought  me  back  to  the  eoudition  of  health  in 
which  you  see  me  uow,  after  the  physicians 
had  told  me  that  1  must  die.” 

A  “ Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen ,”  con¬ 
taining  a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  ageut,  aud 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  aud  a  wide  ruugo  of  chrome  diseases,  will 
be  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Stark kv  &  Pa- 
lkn,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,— A 

. - - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  August  29,  1885. 

Telegraphic  reports  from  the  spring  wheat 
region  tell  of  cool,  cloudy  weather  during  the 
past  week,  with  two  or  three  heavy  frosts  iu 
Northern  Minnesota  aud  Dakota.  Late  sowed 
wheat  may  suffer;  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
out  of  the  way;  and  little  corn  is  grown  there. 
On  the  average,  harvesting  is  two  thirds  over 
in  the  uortb,  and  farmers  report  wheat  a  poor¬ 
er  crop  than  was  expected.  Iu  many  localities 
the  heads,  though  looking  well,  are  not  filled 
out;  iu  general,  the  grain  is  of  good  quality, 
but  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  of  light 
wheat  thau  usual  iu  that  section.  Estimates 
range  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  about  15.  It  is  supposed  that,  on  the 
whole,  lb©  crop  yield  will  be  about  25  per 
ceut.  light.  Further  south,  wheat  is  nearly  all 
stacked  and  safe  from  wet  weather.  Thrashing 
is  very  lively,  aud  the  crop  will  probably  be 
short  in  quality  aud  quantity.  Flax  is  au 


nverage  yield.  Oats  generally  are  good,  and 
barley  is  poor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  corn  crop  will  follow  wheat  in  its  disap¬ 
pointment  of  great  expectations.  Up  to  date 
there  has  been  promise  of  the  largest  yield 
ever  known  in  South  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Recent  cool  weather  bas  kept  it  from  ripening, 
and  heavy  frost  now  would  be  fatal.  It  is 
uow  warmer  and  danger  is  past,  but  there 
remain  two  or  three  weeks  of  uncertainty. 

Tbe  yield  of  hay  throughout  Few  England 
has  turned  out  much  better  than  it  seemed 
likely  to  in  June.  Apples  aud  other  fruits  are 
abundant,  and  corn  is  generally  progressing 
well.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  hail  has 
damaged  thegrowiug  tobacco  somewhat,  aud 
the  cold  nights  of  the  past  week  have  oc¬ 
casioned  alarm. 

Special  reports  of  tbe  condition  of  the 
crops  in  Albany,  Greene.  Columbia,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Warren,  Essex, 
Clinton,  Franklin,  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  Montgomery,  Herkimer  and  Fulton 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  show  that  iu  general  the 
yield  will  be  better  than  in  1884.  The  recent 
heavy  rains  have  interfered  considerably 
with  the  harvesting  and  have  injured  hops, 
oats  and  potatoes  to  some  extent,  but  the 
damage  is  not  regarded  as  serious.  Hops  are 
so  plentiful  that  prices  are,  in  many  cases,  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  a  light 
yield  of  hav,  A  good  crop  of  rye  and  oats  is 
assured.  Buckwheat  promises  unusually  well. 
Many  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County  were  destroyed  by  the  storm  10 
days  ago.  The  total  yield  will  be  about  the 
average  one.  Corn  is  fair.  Fruits  are  very 
abundant,  especially  plums,  pears  and  grapes. 
Apples  are  plentiful  in  half  the  district, 
covered  and  scarce  in  the  other  half.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  garden  truck  have  made  a  very 
satisfactory  return  to  farmers. 

The  Chicago  statement  of  visible  supply 
shows  an  increase  of  253,085  bushels  of  wheat 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week,  which 
is  a  gain  very  much  short  of  expectations. 
The  New  York  statement  indicates  an  in¬ 
crease  of  861.424  bushels.  The  former  state¬ 
ment  includes  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  stocks 
and  excludes  stocks  in  transit,  while  the  New 
York  report  omits  the  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  figures  and  embraces  the  estimated 
quantity  in  transit. 

Lower  prices  for  Indian  wheat  aud  con¬ 
sequently  a  lower  foreign  market,  coupled 
with  a  large  increase  in  the  “visible  sup¬ 
ply"  at  home,  aud  the  heavy  aroouut  of 
wheat  in  transit  to  Europe,  have  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  on  our  wheat  markets  during 
the  week.  A  slight  rise  her*  stops  exporta¬ 
tion  as  prices  of  wheat  iu  Eugland  allow  no 
margin  of  profit  to  exporters  at  present  prices 
here.  Reports  of  frosts  in  the  Northwest 
have  tended  to  stiffen  tbe  prices  of  corn;  but 
where  the  frosts  were  severe  little  or  no  corn 
is  raised,  and  this  consideration,  coupled  with 
an  increase  of  1,037.000  bushels  in  lb©  visible 
supply,  checked  the  advance.  Present  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  an  unprecedented  corn  crop. 
Oats  have  been  fairly  steady  in  sympathy 
with  corn. 

The  cotton  market  has  held  its  own  with 
difficulty  during  the  week,  between  unfavor¬ 
able  reports  from  Europe  regarding  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  reports  of  damage  to  the  crop  at 
the  South.  The  talk  is  still  of  7,000,000  bales. 

The  trade  In  wool  at  Boston  continues  very 
large,  the  sales  for  tbe  week  being  4  275.000 
pounds,  and  for  the  year  nearly  95,000,000 
pounds  against  73.000,000  a  year  ago.  There 
is  still  au  active  demand,  and  some  grades 
have  been  advanced  in  price  or  are  fii  mly 
held.  One  year  ago,  Ohio  No.  1  was  selling 
at  35;  to-day  at  32  and  33. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  “Forty- 
two  per  ceut.  of  the  returns  received  represent 
the  wheat  crop  to  be  over  the  average. 
Fifty-six  ;>er  cent,  of  the  oats  returns,  73  per 
cent,  of  the  beans  returns,  and  81  per  cent,  of 
the  peas  returns  show  those  crops  to  be  uuder 
the  average.  There  will  be  an  average  crop 
of  barley.  Wheat  growers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  tbe  crop  of  1884  was  better  than  that  of 
1885  will  be.  The  trade  iu  foreign  wheat  is 
almost  nothing.  The  huge  visible  supply  iu 
America  is  depressing  trade  here," 

In  England  the  opinion  is  general  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  the  present  crop  will 
yield  considerably  loss  flour  than  a  bushel 
from  last  year's  crop.  The  potato  crop,  how¬ 
ever,  will  there  greatly  influence  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  for  in  rural  districts  a  small 
crop  of  potatoes  enormously  increases  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  bread,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that 
the  potato  crop  stands  now  to  be  either  small 
or  nou  keeping. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Austria  aud  Hungary  is 
estimated  to  be  2, 1 13,094  hectolitres  short  of 
1884,  equivalent  to  6  000,000  bushels. 

The  rye  crop  of  Germany,  which  is  about 
three  times  the  importance  of  wheat,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  91  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop, 
compared  wTith  98  in  1884. 


1885 


THE  BORAi.  K2W-T0RKE8. 


The  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  in  1884  has 
been  officially  estimated  at  80,215,877  bushels, 
and  for  1885  the  estimate  is  78,660.000  bushels 
— a  slight  reduction  only  from  last  year. 

The  barley  crop  of  Great  Britain  in  1884 
was  78,012,880  bushels,  according  to  official 
estimates,  and  the  indications  for  the  1885 
crop  are  estimated  at  70,030,000  bushels. 

The  official  estimates  of  crops  in  Prussia,  in 
July,  100  representing  an  average,  indicated 
the  following  for  wheat  and  rye,  with  com¬ 
parisons:  Wheat,  1885,  98;  1S84,  08;  1883, 
84:  1882,  104.  Rye.  1885,  01;  1884.  99;  1883, 
85;  1882.  108.  The  indications  for  barley  were 
93,  outs  91,  potatoes  98. 

The  wheat  crop  of  France  for  1885  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Ministry  ot  Agriculture  at. 
about  300,000,000  bushels,  or  about.  105,000,000 
hectolitres,  compared  with  114,231.000  hecto¬ 
litres  last.  year,  which  implies  a  reduction  of 
about  20,000,000  bushels  Other  estimates, 
however,  fail  below  100.000,000  hectolitres. 
The  area  in  wheat  is  ■  aid  to  be  reduced  about 
10  per  cent,  in  Fiauce,  compared  with  last 
yeur. 

.  ■»  »  »  -  — 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  August  29,  1885. 

Chicago.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l^Jc.  lower;  No. 
2  Spring,  IJi'c  lower;  No.  2  hed.  %c.  lower; 
Corn,  l’*e  higher;  Oats,  l%c.  lower;  Pork, 
2?‘$c  lower.  Cattle,  from  20c.  to  30c.  lower. 
Hogs,  from  Sc.  to  15c.  lower.  Sheep,  steady. 

WHKA-r.  "Active.''  Sales  ranged:  August,  7D$<i 
®81c;  eeptember,  MhnaSiUc-  October.  HHiasiJiHo, 
No.  4  Spring,  7P4tc:  Mo  3fio.  72H1’  No.  4  Red  87c  No, 
Sited,  dn-.  Outo-Qlet  Siium  ranged  Cash,  4>'.,je: 
Augu*t  ll'i  ill^c  September,  tUft  *-<4$c,  October, 
427  j,  <f  tii'-p'.  Oa i *  gaoler  sale*  rouged  Cash  25hc: 
August,  September,  itV-iaJSHe.  Hvk- 

Su-ady;  No.2.  SuVoc  Barley-Ni>.  2,  t»ln6ic.  Pork.— 
Steady  Cash  und  August,  or  September, 

*«fd„9-  October,  'S!IS^,9.|>4*.  I.utn  Fairly  st  ady; 
Sale*  ranged  cash.  86  ?2H.nfi  .5  August. 
September,  8622JH ®G 2V>  October,  go  i ** 6 Bulk- 
U a 4 T9,  -shout '!•  r»,  #4  um  it  short  Rib  mdo,  «  «  a 
5  S7V$;  Short  Clear,  86-2.6  li  e  CATTi-S  Market  lower; 
expo  t.  TSiOaoim-  cows  and  mixed,  ji  ;i^m.  sto.  k- 
er«,  a  MJ  «i  (jn.-  feeders.  »/  to  *  l  uo  Texans,  <3 15>*a  so. 
SntiEr— Market  quiet-  Interior,  8kl»)/t,:iufi:  natives, 
9710*3  SO;  Texan*,  81  7.7  «.,i  IK).  Hull*  Market  weak; 
RooRh  mixed.  $.1  at  *.’o  pacxlng  and  shipping, 
$1  70  *4  60,  light,  SIU0.ll  77.  skips.  82  74tas3  7a. 

Sx.  Loom.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  2j&e.  lower. 
Corn,  lower  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye,  5  c. 
lower.  Barley,  steady,  Pork,  2^c.  higher. 

Wfl«»r.-Nu.  ^  Ke  i,  gasn.  *9s,N.*Hc;  August,  89Wo; 
September,  uo  ;  October,  ’.1718 ail'tw.  Cobs.  -  Dull  ; 
Cash,  11  He  :  AumW,  luH*  iu$8C  ;  September.  40H<$ 
tU'kiC  October  eS-V  d«e  O ais.— Cfts.fi.  im-aJlHe 
Augu  t,  734gc;  September,  a  -He.  Ryk,  sac.  Barley, 
at  catty  at.Vi,«70c  Kuus,  tea.iy  at  llallH1'.  Klax- 
s iced -Steady  -it  8.11  Pore,  gal-  Bulkmeats — 
Long  clear,  85  fill-  short  rib,  *5  77^5  30,  snort  clear, 
$0  UO.  Lara  tlrm  ut  <i>  04H  a(!  03. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yobk.  Saturday,  August  29,  1885. 

Breadstuff*  and  pbovisiofs. — as  oompared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  tionr  l!c,  to  25c.  lower .  Un¬ 
graded  Red  wheat,  lc  lower;  No.  0,  2c.  lower.  No.  2 
is  -2c.  lower.  Cobs.— Ungraded  mixed,  lie.  higher. 
No.  2  Is  2c.  higher:  No.  2  white,  lc.  higher.  Oats 
No  3,  2c,  lower.  No.  '2,  lc.  lower.  B  If  ass,  uncliauged. 
Point,  12 He,  lower.  Bl'ttku  um  banged.  Cheese 
He,  lower.  Poultry,  unchanged.  Ai-plks,  23c,  per 
bid.  lower  for  most  grades. 

t  LOL'ti.  Kkkd  iMi  n kal  c lour-  (Quotations;  Ktne 
82  :U  80,  Super  tine,  83  liia.'i  45  Extra  No.  2.  8s  lisa 
S!Kl;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  stare,  83- 85w 4  6U:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4  i«m5  4U  Common  to  hair 
Extra  Ohm,  ih  uj  Good,  <1  u.3,«,4  40:  Hood  to 
Choice,  84  ,'sitfiE  25:  Common  Extra  Minnesota. 83  I5<a 
4i*i.  Clear,  8t.u.si»< /,•  rye  mixture,  #4  ixmi  MJ; 
Btra'glP.  81  3iw,5  29'  paieui  *t.T.'w<*a  on  baker’s  extra, 
84  00  4,3  W.  si.  Louis  common  to  ralr  extra.  8<t50(»tOO, 
fair  to  good.  *.■)  1  ini  so.  good  to  very  choice.  Si95s* 

5  80:  Palelil  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  »ih5«tt5  50; 
Oily  MUI  extra  lor  West  Indies.  *4  hOta*!  90.  South 
America,  *s  1U  *8.)  25.  sol  i  hku.v  E’loiib  -  Quiet  aud 
unchanged  In  pt  tee  Common  to  goo-  oxira.  83  65,® 
4  13  good  hi  choice  do,  ut  *1  2tl.(*3  fill.  Kv  h  1-  loi  r 
-  Superfine  at  6.3  10  «S  3u.  the  latter  for  choice.  Corn 
Meal.  Steady;  Yellow  Western,  83  m).  8.3  mi,  ate  I 
Brandywine,  nt  8:i23<a3S3,  Ficko  —  Dull  and  un¬ 
changed. 

Grain.  Wheat.  Ungraded  Rod, -PiailSe  No.  3  Red, 
tt-He:  Steamer  No  2  Red ,  WHe:  No.  2  Red,  to  ur- 
rive,  B'2c  in  elevator,  fl  ••.(.s-'  uc-  tu  t  tore  s;'4je  arlo-t, 
!UH.  uug  ude  1  while  +2c.  No..’ Red  for  August, 83c  do, 
8c  pi  emlH-r,  *l5s«li  He;  do,  for  i*CtObcr.  S'^ge; 
du.  for  Noveihb  r  ‘.i5v»..  U'.H  do,  lor  D«  ceaiber,  ‘17 
titUUlsie  do  for  January,  lb  He  <tti  h*t  do.  for  February. 
*1  h.  iiv.t  l‘29«  do.  to  .'larch,  81  n-2Hs»l  i  lH:  do,  for 
Apn..  8U1H  xlD-R'  do,  for  May.  si  a  At  1  a,  h.  do. 
for  June,  ■  IU6M  j  i  uS4t.  ltye  Dull  und  lower  Jer¬ 
sey,  4e  Western,  ".'.-.nie:  Slate,  Biu*‘t!  Canada, 
6of,Lr,UHc.  Hurley  mid  Hur  t-y  Mult  -  Dull  and.  uouiiu 
ally  unchanged.  coRs.-Uugtaded  mixed,  :j  sHhc; 
No.  2.  Vic,  in  elevator  mh  u  'lxfr,  afloat;  Yellow. 
51HC'  No.  2  White,  98c-  Low  Mlx<'d.  Bsc  No.  2  for 
Angll-l,  33c  do,  for  September ,  --'H  2 He:  do,  for 

or  November,  do, 

for  December,  O.us  No.  .1  at  i27 He:  do. 

White.  3  H-Ge  No  4.  8Ua -sH.Ujc; -1o,  WUltOjAl-il  i33C. 
No.  1  and  NO  1  V\  Idtc,  Iioinin-l  mixed  \\  e-tern,  SO 
Mole  while  do.  2?ia42C.  white  Stine,  1i'j4;'c:  No. '2, 
Aagu-it.  82-a 33c  00  for  September.  HUH*H)miC:  do, 

for  Octofi  r,  .  u-H  n'iiihe  do,  for  November,  3. e. 

Uka»8.  -  Quotation*  are:  Marrow.*.  81  W41  52H  ; 
mi-iunnis,  8i.4<H>gi  ME  nett,  81  43-  red  kidney  81  yi), 
wlih  some  pnrtie-  asking  82.  white  kidney,  |i  65. 

PkA«. -Green  are  quoted  at  81 '25. 

Pkovihions — Uokk — Quptaitous  are  as  follows: 
Mess  quoted  al  81U  Hi  H'“  10  9h,  for  Inspected  and  8'I8,h 
(rtghi  ft  ir  unlnspccloo  family  a>c«s,  8il<Al .1 .0;  extra 
lirliiie,  .#  clear  i-aeh,  8lhtKi«»l3  75.  t-rifr.-City  Extra 
ludlB  mess.  »!ilKJ  li.'Jikj,  extra  do,  gliMEi  oui-ltet,  »Uu« 
V-tUU  family, $12 ihi 418.  hkks  ii*s>  Quote-1  ai  soio® 
ItIUO.  I'P  Meats  Pickled  bellies  medium  uveruge. 
#0  pickled  ShoBldert,  ut  18g  'lqc;  Die k led  hams, 
1144c ;  d<'  t-eiUt'A,  average,  u'v'  pickled  Bhoul  l- 
l-rs,  4lH ai'Uc  su  olcco  shouldil-s  .viauitHio  .  pickled 
hute*.  ut  u-allQc.  MibbtEe  long  clear  In  New 
York,  ;-»40  for  Western  delivery  ,  long  clear  5.85c : 
short  clear,  6.10c  Dbkmkiui  Hoos-  City  heavy  to 
light-  a*'  6 Ho  1  i-lgs,  at  WHc.  IiARP— W  iwtern  steam 
spot,  ii.Hda.  choice  5.ti3c,  free  on  board.  Si-pU-tnhcr, 

6  .  out  6.  lc-  Ociohor,  s.ftBiu lUlic  November,  *.fl2<*ti.56c, 
December,  (>.  «c  Jauuaiy.  5,«jc.  March.  6  84c-  city 

Bteutu.  6  i.)i# 6. Me;  No.  Iclty.  6.S0.  Hellueil  idutlueui 
quotetl  utui  1.85c,  South  American,  7.3  c. 

Ui-T'ittu  Stale  c  reamery  at  '.MwiiHc;  Western  do, 
214822c-  Elg.u  no,  ghtt'i'e  State  dairy,  half  firkins, 
tuns,  IGttlhc.  Western  d  lry  I2s»13c,  W  estern  factor}' 
6I7C lie:  Imitation  creamery,  l.iimUk', 

Cukksi..  State  34468 748C  ;  Night  Skims,  iHitfJ.Hc  : 
Woiien,  llal,  4*»-a7c. 

Boot.  Are  well  sustained  In  price,  with  u  fair  de¬ 
mand  Stain  ut  laiftitic  ,  Uauuduin,  14t8l494C  ;  West¬ 
ern,  UutliHc- 

l.tvH  1-ori  try  The  quotations  ure  as  follows  : 
Spring  chickens,  near-by  at  Umlfc:  do.  Western,  11 
«ii2r  fowls,  Jer-e.y,  tau-  and  Pennsylvania,  ut-r  is, 
12iiil'2Hc  do.  Western,  u  V"  I'Jci  do.  southern.  Il<»r2c; 
turkeys,  per  lb.  luallc:  duevs  Western,  ni-r  pair, 
flikaililc:  geese  Western,  per  pair  at  9I2.Y410O;  pig¬ 
eons,  per  pair.  2  Hi  Sue. 

Dbksskd  Pofltry. —Turkeys.  13®l8c  •  chickens, 
Phllscli-lphlu.  large,  ut  18,<iUk-,  per  pound;  Western, 
scalded,  III®  lie,  ;  fowls,  Philadelphia,  prime,  lie  : 
do.  Jersey,  13c  :  8tatc  aud  western,  ut  ll®l2c  ; 
squabs,  unite.  V  dos., $2  23;  do, dork, per  doa,  8175. 


WIND 
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The  Lighten.  Svon 
and  Exalest  Regulated  W 
Unsinaln  the  world..  S 
for  Circular*  to  lh« 


All  WORKING  PARTS 


MlDC  OFMallCSIiE  (ROM 


For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Bradley’s  Super- 
tosphate  has  maintained  its  reputation  as  the  bes! 
1  the  market.  Bared  upon  no  vaeue,  theoretical  princi- 


GrretMt  — 

Agricultural!  a  veatton 


Agricultural  inveauan  - 

uf  the  Age  I  Save*  BO  |>er  cent,  of  labors  Itoutilce 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  t>pre*«t«  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  iu  drill,  in  one-tenth 
time  required  i>>  haiuL  IlliiAtrAted  Uataloguoa  free. 

K  1:511’  A  UlUl’KK  ME’U  LO  ,  byravuec.  N.  Y. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 


Orleans 

Uplands,  aud  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

8  1-16 

8  8-16 

8  3-16 

Strict  Orilnary . 

...  m 

m 

996 

Good  Ordinary  — 

9  5-16 

V  7-16 

9  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. 

9  11-16 

9  13-16 

9  13-16 

Low  Middling . 

...  10 

iow 

im 

Strict  Low  Middling.. 

...  10  3-16 

Jl)  5-16 

111  5-16 

Middling . 

...  10  5-16 

10  7-16 

10  7-16 

Good  Middling . 

...  in H 

bias 

llM3-16 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 

...  10  11-16 

10  13-16 

Middling  Fair . 

...  11  1-16 

II  3-16 

11  3-16 

Fair . . 

11  11-10 
Stained. 

11  18-1 G 

11  IS— 111 

Good  Ordinary...  7  1! 

-16  I  Low  Middling.... 

9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord..  t?fi 

1  Middling. 

9  13-16 

Brush  Bruits.  Son  Bias  eoroanuts  at  832  50,  and 
Boracoa  do.  at  823  00.  Apples — Astruc-hati,  choice 
Jersey,  d.  a  bbl,  <1000123:  A-d rtu-hun,  up-rlvor, 
per  bbl,  810u@sir>.  Ny  etc  pippin,  Jersey,  per  d.  h. 
bbl,  81  V3((i I  50-  Orange  plpuin,  per  d,  h  bh|,  <i  25 .s 
ISO  plpuin,  Jersey,  op- n  beads,  75e  r<#8 1  25  •  wind¬ 
falls  uud  inferior,  per  bbl,  BIM 62.  PcBrs— Bell,  up¬ 
river,  per  bbl,  at  (1  2531150  Catherine,  per  bbl  at 
•  1  75®2u0  Buff,  per  bbl,  at  81  25481G0.  Bartlett, 
Virginia,  per  box,  nt  8'  5GA3  35:  do,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  per  crate.  *1  23®  1  50  do,  Jersey  per  obi, 
82i<*J  do,  uu-rlver ,  per  bbl  82 : 1)489  SO  Clapp’s  favor¬ 
ite  up-tlver  V  bUl,4475x3(U  reaches- Mary  loud  and 
Delaware  Crawford,  V  crate,  $1  u0s*8l  to  :  do,  per 
baske-,7rie®«i  -io  Mt  rosc.P  crate,  1.4*1  23  do, -lo.R 
basket.  73c-» 81  00.  Jersev,  per  basket.  v.3r450  P’ums 
—  Damson,  Va  ,  per  crate,  *i  Cij  Damson.  Maryland, 
>  quart,  ba  3c:  egg  plums,  up-rlvcr,  par  l>bl,  *  5(i-  3. 
Um-ki.-i.  il  •••  ;.  \ ,  1  r . .  it  quart  box.  3Nuf-0e: 

do  per  small  box,  at  Sc  rVe.  do,  per  quart,  at 
5ia6c.  Gru|x-s-  Delaware,  Virginia,  1*  2  lb,  boxes, 
Pease,  *J  :o<al;  do,  p  tt.  H)  si  12c.  Concord,  do  4  tt. 
•l  «5c-  ivcu,  S.  17  on  )  N.  C  .  per  tt,  l*tt4c:  Ives,  Va  ,  18 
3-ib,  boxes,  per  ense,  83  23(42  .30.  do,  do,  18  2-  it, ,  bores, 
per  case,  n  iKi  do  do,  per  tt.ie  Hartford  do,  per 
»,3c  Brighton  do,  per  16.  8rt*IOc:  Jlartha  do,  per  tb. 
H.-S U  c  Watermelons  -Norfolk  prime  per  luu,  86®S; 
Norfolk  an  1  Norih  Carolina,  culls,  per  IO',  *4f4i6; 
Jersey,  black  Spanish,  extra,  per  '«>.  813*14:  do, 
do,  fair  to  prime,  per  HIP,  *l.«»'2  do,  do  culls,  per 
liJU,  8-su8.  -Muskmelons-  JTaekensaek,  per  bbl,  *2  uo® 
2  so  soutliarn  Jersey,  ennwdoupe,  per  bbl,  $i«8i  so. 

Dkiep  S’hcits.  The  foUmviag  are  the  quotations. 

RvaporawnJ  apples  Cnmca  Atij^c  pr  nncy 

Nortn  1  arolina  sliced  at  8Hc  .  choice  oo.,  2A4(»Sc  : 
choice  Virginia,  -?/ir,2Hc  ;  choice  Tennessee  coarse 
cut,  iQtiji'iqiC  :  Kentucky  do.  In  barrels.  VH®.^ c. 
Peaches  -  Georgia,  evaporated  uopeeled,  new,  1UH® 
lie.  Eitme  ptuniM,  74*8,  Southern  Datn*ons,  6®7c  ; 
prime  pitted  cherries.  IObsUc  evaporated  raspber¬ 
ries,  lit@20t-;  suu  drled  do.  18i»19c.  Blackberries,  6!H@ 
7c. 

Peanuts  have  a  ralr  demand,  Quoted  at  -Ebc,® 
5c.  for  best  bund  picked,  uud  3H<34c.  lor  farmers’ 
grades. 

Hav  and  Straw.— Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  8100.  good  do,  85®Wc  :  medium  do,  75<is80c  ; 
slvl pplug  hay.  10c:  clover  mixed  65@73c;  No.  I  rye 
straw,  <55«fli.7c:  short  rye  straw,  50®»56c.  oat  straw. 
45«g50C. 

Hoes.— A  light  business  in  progress  nt  nbout  steady 
prices.  Quoted:  Kor  choice  at  luc;  8«9c,  for  ptltne, 
and  ii(»7e-.  Paetflc  coast  at  lut^c. 

Rice.— Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fui',  at  t4tA5qc.  good  to  prime  at  5Aj<ft6c; 
choice  nt  6Vva(>tsc.  fancy  head  at  iAmsdc:  Rangoon 
at  IHA-t-hc  duty  paid,  and  2H  *2tgC  In  bond;  Patna  at 
1A».«dc.  Java  ut  aH»i*A%,c. 

Seeps.-  For  clover  prices  are  unchanged,  with  a 
moderate  inquiry.  Quotation.*  are  at  .la-  for  prime 
Western .  Hi'-te,  for  choice,  and  UiHc.  for  extra  choice. 
Timothy  in  mode-rate  demaud  quoted  at  81  Hwa'2. 
Linseeo  to  arrive  ts  quoted  at  81  63^1  7u. 

Sugar.— Tne  quotationsare. 

Ccnirli  ut-al,  text  U  l  li<c ;  Molasses  grades,  iH4 
fisic  cYutrlimiul,  ic  Muscovado.  Manila,  s’lqc. 
Refining  moderately  active,  with  the  following 
charges  renarted:  Stauuaru  •  A,  64^,0,  white  extra 
‘"C,”  ,|*iu5  15-ltC. 

Tallow,  —  In  light  demand,  but  (teadlly  held. 
Prime  city  quoted  at  3c.  Sales,  53, UW)  R .  5c. 

Vkoktablvr.-  There  i*a  very  fair*ale  for  potatoes 
at  firm  prices.  Quoumousare  as  follows:-  Poiaioes- 
Long  Otauo  Rose,  bulk.P  bbl,  8!  0®.’  Mi  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  Virginia,  *2  :>i  per  bln.  Cabbages- Plat 

Dutch,  per  KM,  81  *«.  Cucumbers  Loug  Island,  P 
HX),  nil.  1  c.  Grecu  Corn-Long  Island.  V  iUL  SiHtXic. 
OnlOb* -Yellow-,  per  bbl,  52.1  22.V  do,  red  do,  *2  50. 
Tomatoes— Long  island,  v  box,  15A3*c-  Keyporr,  V 
bushel  box,  I5.a2.-ic  Turnip*— White  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  per  ICO  bunches,  *2  oO®3  Ou.  Egg  plant— Long 
Island,  per  bbl.,  81al  £>. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nbw  York.  August  29, 1895. 

Bkkves.— Receipts  for  *lx  days  11  PH  head  against 
K  ',39i  head  for  correspoudlug  time  last  week  Ken¬ 
tucky  steers,  i,«7?  B,  80  iO:  do, 1.24*  it,*.,;  <10,  l,3o8 
15.  *3  73,  do,  i,27s  It ,  85  63;  do  1,221  «  ,  *3  5  do,  1,'39 
t»,  85641  no,  ',1S7  tt,  85  85;  do.  l.tNJ  ft,  83(i94t;  do.  I,lt2 
It,  14  95  lndlu>  a  do,  1. Hi  ft.SiN.i-  do,  1,8:1  ft.  8'>  95; 
do,  vstl  ft.  *1  ftiQ  sifters  stag*  and  cows,  1,143  ft,  4Hc. 
Bull*,  1,6  ■-'*» l,s >u  ft,  1»  iQc:  Chicago  steers.  1.8a*  c. 
*6  4H.  do,  1,912  ft,  8«j5.  do.  1,1'fj  ft.  *56i:  do,  1,16s  ft, 
X58U;  Missouri  do,  ;.t>64  ft,  833b.  Keu-uc-ky  do,  i.sui 
ft  85  TO:  Oxen,  1,1  9  ft.  83  10:  Colorado  steers,  uul 
ft.  * U3>*:  mixed  Western  (to,  1,188  ft,  85  5U;  do,  1,289 
ft,  <5  4(1-  Slate  do,  1,0-1  ft.  84  5b;  do,  tesi  ft,  *1  .2H' 
Bulls,  1,230  ft,  3HC  do.  910  ft,  2Hc:  Chicago  steers, 
1.824  ft,»b:  do,  ft,  *5  20.  do,  1,274  ft,  *5  '4.1  do. 

1,1  (-5  ft,  *3  4(1  do,  1  K>3  ft.  *3  .'HQ.  do.  1 . 1 1 7  1b,  *5  23- 
no.  I, Ml  ft,  85  20  do,  1,105  ft.  87;  do,  1,19;  ft,  500: 
do,  1.132  lb,  $'  Indiana  uo,  1,111  ft,  84  90;  do,  1, 1177  k, 
84  23  no.  1,1)  9  ft,  84  25-  Western  do,  1.1 '95  ft.  *5 1 0: 
Texans,  «7ft  ft,  84  85.  Oxen,  ',3.49  ft.  rl  4U;  Virginia 
o\en  and  steer*.  1,111  ft.  84 12;  cows  and  heirets,  a20 
8309;  do,  l.ull  ft,  3HO-  steers.  1,1th  ft,  *4  S1Q. 

Calves.  Veals,  166  ft.  ilqo:  do,  183  8t»c-  mixed 
calves,  240  ft  .  4 He  Urasser.-,  520  ft,  (Ho  Buttermilk.*, 
191  ft.  2840;  Voaf»,  183  ft.  7 He  do  170  ft.  Is-  Butier- 
mlUc*.  2i.i  ft,  8'rfO:  Maryland  ealve9.  11,0  ft.  5!»e. 

8bt.ee  abp  Lambs  Keutuoky  lambs,  M  ft,  5c;  do. 
74  lb.  ,3'ie  62  It  ,  .’>HC,  Penn-vlvonla  do.  nl  ft.  5Hc; 
do,  si  ft, 3c:  uldo  cOj  31  ft  lc.  do.  54  ft,  to:  Pennsy  1 
Vania  cuds.  li  ft',  Sc:  Kentucky  no,  96  it,  i4»c;  00, 
107  It  .  SHe  do,  s#  ft,  4He;  Penusylvaula  do,  95  ft.  2c: 
tiuek«,  etc  ,3c  Ohio  slice p,  *0  ft .  IHc  UU-ltlgan  do. 
99  It.,  e.t  ii;  Indlaua  do,  Kki  ft.  SMali;  do,  94  ft.  8i  7«: 
Pennsylvania  iambs,  <**  ».  5c  do.  Mj  6c.  Kentucky 
slurp.  -6  ft,  av»ij;  do,  Mi  ft.  33*c-  do,  *1  ft.an c-  do, 
96  ft.  HAjc  do,  b»  ft,  83  9b;  do,  .4  lb,  S-t»c  Kentucky 
lamb*,  irew-  sheep),  fit  ft,  4He. 

lloos.  Receipts  for  six  days  24,929  head  against 
22,140  head  for  the  same  lime  la*r  week  state  pigs, 
126  ft,  85  3>|  do,  hogfi.  226  ft,  5ci  Roughs,  347  ft.  4C. 


pies,  it  is  not  an  experimental  fctiiiaer,  of  variable  compo¬ 
sition  and  fluctuating  va  he,  but  a  thoroughly  practical 
and  reliable  manure,  ot  uniform  quality,  condition  and 
value.  It  Contains  all  the  e  emenis  ot  p»nt  food  in  the 
most  nutritious  forms,  derived  fr.  .ra  the  best  materials,  and 
combined  in  proportions  proven  by  an  actual  experience 
of  24  years  to  Best  constrtule  a  well-balanced  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  general  use  on  all  crops,  with  or 
without  barnyard  manure. 

Pamphlets  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Mley  Fertilizer  Co,,  roch°enster!sn‘  y 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  inaoldn- 
erv ;  also  Pumping  Wind  3tilla,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes' 
nuying  Tools,  norse  Powers,  Jacks,  See, 

Give  depth  and  location  of  your  well:  jnanli W  of  water 
wanted.  Si ut«  also  wtmt  lUMbtnery  jou  wl*h  to  operate,  and 
we  will  quo  e  you  a  rpcolal  price  for  the  entire  nutHt.  or  any  part 
thereof.  Iteiliihlp  A  cent  I  wanted  In  all  unaosiyned  counties. 

U.S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


3  Retains  the  natural  fruit  and  veg- 
etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
evaporation,  wl'h  the  least  fuel. 
It  1-  the  only  Drier  made  in  which 
the  heat  passes  three  limes  across 
the  furnace. 

Also,  EVAPORATORS  for  mak¬ 
ing  rider  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 
without  sugar  or  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  51  a*  e  in  eight  sizes,  lor 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Illustrated  s  anipolvis  FREE. 
Vermont  Farm  Vlachine  Co., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


NIGGER  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE. 

Early.  Hardy,  and  *  rollfic.  For  descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Prices  address  G.  \V.  >1 A  CE, 

German,  Darke  Co.,  Ohio. 


ilAF  ALL  THE  -SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  3. 

U  saw  s.,w  like  this  saw  s.iws.”  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine.  B.  C.  Mzcaiasry  So.,  Sittls 

FMp[RF  POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 

^ITII  II  I  L  BEST,  CUEAPE9T  M(U5^S 
MOOT  IMPROVED  In  the  market. 


THE 

I>IVWT7M2VrlC 

Fruit  Drier  OR 


in  g 

- Ip* 

rater. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

TRACTIONENGINES 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Traction  Engines, 
also  Portable  Agrieultu  al  and  Stationary  Enuines, 
manufactured  by  WOOD,  TABER  &■  aIORSE, 
Eatuu,  .lladisou  Co.,  N.  V. 

THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  PAID  FOR 

CINSENC  ROOT. 

SHIP  BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  TO 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  ami  Dealer  in  Furs,  Shins  <£  Roofs, 

123  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


U  AU/  TO  MAKR  (ft  |  AA 

n  U  W  At  1  our  County  Fair.  9  I  UU 

Latest  Patentee  Novelty  Agents  w  acted.  Terri¬ 
tory  free.  J.  D.  STANTON  AiCO..Dayto»,Ohio. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Importnut  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  f_>r  pre- 
aervlug  ruga.  Established  1945. 

No.  ‘879  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Tasmanian  Red  wI/eat. 

Yielded  4U  6  bu.  per  sere  ot  O.  Ag.  Kxp.  Station  at 
Columbus,  0  .In  isM,  prodnclug  more  man  any  of 
the  40  vat  li  lies.  1  bu.  4:  2  bu.  83.73;  5  bu.  gib  Also 
‘"Nlg^i  r"  Wheat,  at  t  bu.  81.67  5  bu  8T.Su.  Bugs  free. 

N.  H.  TlLL.il  AN,  Arcannui,  Darke  Co.,  O. 

FINE  DAKOTA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

I  4iO  A  crew,  1  lily  three  miles  trotn  A  tier  dec  u,  with 
57  acres  rcaoy  for  1  roll,  for  S-J.OOO.  Also  some  fine 
resldeueo  lots  al  $,)U  each.  Aberdeen  Is  a  city  of 
over  2, wo.  with  three  bauks,  three  wholesale  houses, 
railroads  In  six  directions  Jotiblug  center  of  u  large 
country.  Dakota  has  Oue  crops,  aud  now  L*  the  11  me 
to  Invent-  We  a  so  loan  money,  so  ns  to  net  Eastern 
parties  7  to  6  per  coot  Rctrrvncoa  nr*l-elasv 

U  AGE  It  1  \  .d  51AKPLE,  Bankers,  aukrdokn,  Dak. 


Now  Stylo.  llul.lcu  Nww  and  Ckiumo  Vbltlng 

Cwrdi  no  SDiko,  ujuut  ou,  ll*'.,  11  jiacis,!.  WarnuiWJ  bosl 
tolA  Samplo  Book,  lc.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,Nu»u,  N.  Y, 


Thlt  N  «w  Cliiuol  Ring  144  Now  Scrap  rictnreo 
uni  12  Now  Hidden  NaiuoCanU,  *11  for  15c. 
worth  24c.  Now  Saiuplo  Book  and  Premium 
LUi  4c,  V.  L.  JUNES  A  CD.,  Nuosu,  N.  Y. 


CliDMCSC'  enUQOt)  OTHERS,  OWNING 

r  An  in c no  ouns  hom  »ud  bugjy. 

and  coni  man-1  lug  SI  OO  to  S -00,  can  secure  pern  a- 
nentand  proflla"le  busiue**.  rvi  li  full  controlof  both 
money  und  business  Address  BARNI  .H  Ar  CO., 
30  Vesey  St,,  New  York  City. 

Virginia  Farm*.- Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
Send  for  circular  4.  O-  R I .THS.  Cwntralla.  v*. 


OCR  SI  LKY  POTATO  PLOW 

and  attachments  Dratca  the 
fu  r rows.  Core  r»  the  seed,  eu  i 
Meafej  and  digs  the  crop.  So 
pay  demamleil  If  It  doe*  not 
work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
lowest  orice. 

REINER  AND  BikO.. 

Box  f»\  line  Lexington.  p»4 


Fastest  Riding  Vehicle  made.  Rides  us  e»«y 
with  one  person  ns  two.  The  Springs  lengtiieu  and 
shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  carry.  Equally 
well  adapted  to  rough  nmutrv  read*  nnd 
line  drives  of  cities.  iManufnrturt-d  and  sold  by 
ail  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

KEMP'S  MflNIIRP  SPREADER 

#  pulverizer 

aa  IK  ^*nd  CART  COMBINED. 


WO  MANWANTED<»“«« 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  *  ■  ■  for  our  business  In  het 

loiahty.  Responsible  house.  References  ex- 

chaiksed.  GAY  Jc  CO..  14  Barclay  sjt.,  N.Y. 


EFFELS  IMPROVED 


Spraiffleli  Machine  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD.  0.  i 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  ol 

CINCINNATI  .O.)  CORRUGATING  CO- 


Original 


S200  Saw  Mill 


01  lumber  e  >n  be  cut  m  a  -lay.  Built  In  a  first-class 
manner.  The  Best  >1  ill  mad--.  Many  hgndredsof 
these  ill  use,  gis-itig  universal  sxilskiction.  We 
h  ive  the  best  Mills  of  larger  si,-,es.  Portable  and 
S  ti 

LANE  c5t  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  und  tlVif.-r  Slit.,  Cincinnati ,  O, 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORE2R, 

Ihe  following  rotes  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respeot/vUy  injo’oted  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vteic  to  obtaining  different  fenus  tct'44  prove 
futile. 

Ordivahy  Advertisements,  per  agate  line _ 80  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  morc.wl'hln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  in«erilon,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  or-'ers  occupying  ;1  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . 25  •• 

Preferred  positions . 2i  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded. . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkk  is. 

Single  copy,  per  year . 83.00 

“  “  Six  months . .  Lift 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 83-04  (13«.  8d.3 

France . . .  8.04  (16H  fr.> 

French  Colonies .  .  4.08  (29H  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  at  the  Post-offica  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  seoond-olass  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Jn  the  shade.  In  the  afternoon  we  generally 
get  a  pleasant  shower  of  rain ,  It  hardly  ever 
rains  at  night,  and  the  rains  generally  come 
between  noon  and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
We  live  about  midway  between  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  Oceau,  a  little  south  of  28  degrees 
north  latitude.  Your  niece, 

Polk  Co..  Fla.  VESTA  V.  O HUNGER. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark: — I  do  not  live  on  a 
farm,  but  we  have  a  nice  garden.  Our  corn 
is  looking  line;  also  the  potatoes.  The  peas 
that  were  sent  papa  have  done  nicely,  and  I 
have  picked  several  times  from  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  as  many  apples,  pears, 
or  plums  as  there  were  last  year.  My  flowers 
are  looking  nice.  What  shall  I  do  for  my 
geraniums!  They  were  looking  nice,  and 
were  full  of  blossoms,  when  all  at  once  I 
noticed  the  leaves  turniug  yellow,  and  blos¬ 
soms  aud  buds  falling  off,  and  so  I  pulled  one 
up  and  found  little  holes  bored  through  the 
roots,  and  a  white  worm  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  net  larger  than  a  small  sew¬ 
ing  needle.  When  is  the  best  time  to  slip  the 
plants?  I  planted  the  Garden  Treasures,  but 
only  a  few  came  up,  as  it  was  so  dry  ;  but 
what  did  were  very  nice.  One  Lady  Slipper 
especially  was  beautiful.  Pa  has  taken  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  nearly  25  years,  and  says  "he 
could  not  do  without  it.”  I  think  Mary  Wager 
Fisher  writes  splendid  stories  for  the  paper. 
The  haying  hangs  on  pretty  well  this  year,  as 
itrains  nearly  everyday,  but  most  are  through. 

Your  niece,  nellie  a.  miner. 

Addison  Co.,  Vermont. 

[Your  plants  were  probably  attacked  by  the 
rose  bug.  This  little  insect  does  much  damage 
in  gardens  and  among  house  plants.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  tne  ground,  and  are  hatched  in 
about  20  days.  The  little  grub  or  worm  thus 
formed  will  eat  at  the  tender  roots  within 
reach.  In  October  they  burrow  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  pass  the  W  inter  in  a  torpid  state. 
In  the  Spring  they  come  to  the  surface  and 
form  littl«  eell.t,  where  they  he  until  June, 
when  they  come  out  as  beetles  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Thus,  you  see,  they  change  in  one 
year  from  the  egg  to  the  beetle.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  kill  tbe  beetles 
when  they  appear  on  the  leaves.  See  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  July  12,  1884.  Sometimes  the  worms 
are  killed  by  putting  substances  having 
a  very  strong  odor,  like  sulphide  of  car¬ 
bon,  in  the  ground.  This  must  be  handled 
very  carefully,  however,  and  never  let  the 
fumes  go  iuto  the  lungs.  You  cau  slip  tbe 
plants  now. — uncle  mark.] 


was  away),  when  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  front 
door.  I  hurried  to  the  door,  and  there  found 

the  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  K - 

He  said  that  a  party  of  picnickers  were  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  start  for  the  creek,  and  that  he 
stopped  to  see  if  I  did  not  want  to  go  along. 
I  told  him  “certainly,”  aud  got  my  hat  and 
we  started  for  the  creek;  it  was  n  half  mile  or 
so.  There  were  12  gilds  who  had  been  camp¬ 
ing  out  for  tbe  last  two  days,  aud  they  were  to 
end  with  this  picuie.  Tbe  sky  was  a  lovely  blue 
with  scarcely  a  cloud  visible;  on  either  side 
ot  the  road  were  the  woods,  with  here  and 
there  a  ravine.  We  paused  on  a  bridge  of  one 
of  these  ravines,  one  deeper  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  others.  The  woods  formed  an 
archway  through  which  passed  a  small  stream 
of  water;  as  we  paused,  a  large  heron  spread 
its  wings  and  flew  away.  Rev.  P.,  who  is  a 
great  lover  of  nature,  was  painting  a  picture, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  the  creek,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  gather  his  many  tools.  From  a  cievice 
in  the  rocks,  he  drew  forth  his  half  finished 
picture,  from  under  the  bushes  bis  easel,  until 
he  had  them  all  together.  The  picture,  though 
only  half  done,  looked  natural.  There  was 
the  high  rock,  tbe  cave,  the  little  pond  of 
water  and  some  of  the  trees.  As  the  party 
had  not  yet  arrived,  1  went  into  the  cave;  it 
is  called  a  cave,  but  it  is  only  a  hollow  under 
the  bluff  that  extends  a  little  way  in.  On 
all  sides  are  to  be  seen  names;  persons 
from  a  great  distance  have  been  here. 
Many  names  are  to  be  seeu  twice; 
some  in  red,  others  in  black;  some 
low  and  some  high.  I  heard  a  scream 
and  knew  they  had  come  I  scauned  the  steep 
bank  but  saw  none  but  girls  and  began  to 
thiub  that  I  was  the  only  boy,  but  by  this  time 
tbe  two  boys  appeared — one  from  the  country, 
the  other  from  town.  We  spent  our  time  as 
best  we  could  until  dinner  time.  The  lire  was 
built  and  we  were  requested  to  roast  corn  if 
we  wished  for  some  of  that  “delicious”  dish. 
Our  corn  roasted  we  sat  down  to  dinner.  We 
had  cold  boiled  ham,  potatoes,  boiled  corn, 
and  roasted  corn,  bread  aud  butter,  aud  many 
other  things.  For  dessert  we  bad  watermelon 
and  muslmtelou,  both  of  which  tasted  good. 
Dinner  table  cleared  up,  we  started  for  tbe 
falls  a  little  way  up  the  creek.  Not  much  of 
a  fall  of  water,  but  euough  to  make  quite  a 
noise,  How  cool  the  water  looked  as  it  came 
down  the  rook  with  a  swift  motion  that  ended 
with  a  thud  at  the  bottom.  When  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  camp  tbe  boys  had  arrived 
with  the  wagon  that  was  to  carry  the 
party  back  to  town.  At  five  o’clock  we 
all  piled  into  the  wagon  and  went  jolting 
over  the  stones.  In  a  short  time  I  reached 
home.  I  bade  them  all  good- bye  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  that  l  would  be  in  town  to  begin  school 
the  new  year.  tommy. 


TALKS  BY  UNCLE  MARK. 


rNNIE  MESSENGER,  who 
lives  in  Iowa,  sends  a  very 
nice  little  letter.  She  wants 
to  join  our  Club ;  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
her  do  so.  I  waut  all  our 
Rural  girls  to  read  what 
she  says  about  her  work.  “I 
don’t  see  why  some  of  the  girls  hate  to  wash 
dishes  so  badly.  I  like  to  wash  them.  I  think 
it  is  nicer  to  see  them  clean  in  the  cupboard 
than  dirty  in  the  sink.  I  like  to  do  all  kinds 
of  housework.  I  can  wash,  iron,  scrub,  bake 
(and  I  am  baking  bread  now),  and  I  can  cook 
real  well.”  Now  you  cau’t  think  how  much 
such  a  feeling  as  that  pleases  me.  Just  think 
how  the  dishes  would  look  if  they 

were  not  washed  well.  Just  think  how 
things  would  look  around  the  house  if 
our  work  was  not  well  done.  A  great  many 
of  us  f.hiuk  sometimes  that  we  would  be  much 
happier  if  we  only  bad  some  one  to  do  our 
work  for  us,  aud  let  us  play  all  the  time.  I 
know  that  is  not  so,  and  you  will  all  see  it 
by  and  by.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  have 
to  wash  dishes  and  do  work  of  that  kind,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  girls  in  the  family,  I 
used  to  think  it  was  hard  work,  and  yet  the 
time  came  when  the  little  I  learued  about 
cooking  was  more  valuable  to  me  than  any¬ 
thing  else  1  kaew.  Sometime  I  will  tell  you 
how  1  cooked  out  on  the  great  plains.  Cook¬ 
ing  is  the  most  important  thing  that  a  girl 
can  learn.  Why,  we  even  have  cooking 
schools  in  tbe  great  cities  I  hope  our  girls 
will  never  have  to  go  to  school  to  learn. 


The  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  ami  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 
work.  In  order  l  o  raise  luudn  for  If*  comple¬ 
tion.  have  ore  pared  a  mini  iture  Statuette  *£j:  inches 
in  height,  the  Statue  Bronzed:  Pedestal.  Nickel-sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  are  now  ilellverlug  lu  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  at  One  Dollar 
Knell. 

fills  attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  lx  a  per  feet  faa  simile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  nrtlxt. 

The  Statuette  in  same  metal,  twelve  inches  high,  at 
IM vo  Dollui-M  Knell,  delivered. 

The  designs  of  Statue  aud  Pedestal  btp  protected 
by  0.  S.  Patents,  aud  the  models  cau  onlg  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  C'ommtttee,  Address  with  remittance 
KlcilAUli  BUTLER,  Secretary. 

American  Committee  of  the  statue  of  Liberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  *\ew  York. 


HOWTOBEUP  l  pum  PAVWPQ 
IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS.  )  llM  I  I  11  Hi  U 

Business  Letter  Writer  and  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Forms,  beins  the  most  Complete  aud  Cheapest 
Houle  ever  published.  Containing  MHO  pages,  bound 
In  boards,  cloth  buck,  price  AO  cents.  Sent  post- 
1, aid,  on  reeel  ot  of  price 

EXCELSIOH  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
•49  A  31  Beck  man  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKERS 


THE  SCARECROW. 


In  yonder  Held  he  stands  erect, 

No  matter  what  the  weather, 

And  keeps  a  watch  so  circumspect 
On  foes  of  every  feather. 

So  faithful  Is  he  to  the  trust 
Commuted  t  >  his  keeping, 

That  all  the  birds  suspect  he  must 
Dispense  with  any  sleeping. 

Sometimes  Ills  hat  tips  down  so  low 
It  seems  a  eause  for  censure. 

Kor  l  hen  some  old  courageous  crow 
Believes  It  safe  to  venture; 

But  catching  sight  of  either  arm 
Outstretched  In  solemn  warning, 

The  crow  decides  to  leave  this  farm 
Until  another  morning. 

Although  his  dress  is  incomplete, 

It  really  does  not  matter: 

Perchance  the  truest  heart  may  beat 
Beneath  a  patch  or  tatter. 

And  It  Is  wrong  to  base  our  love 
On  wealtn  and  name  an  1  station, 

For  he  who  will  may  rise  above 
His  dally  occupation. 

We  should  not  look  with  eyes  of  scorn, 

And  find  In  him  no  beauty. 

Who  stands  and  guards  our  fields  of  corn, 
And  does  the  whole  world  duty. 

Hut  honor  him  for  native  worth, 

For  rustle  Independence, 

And  send  a  hearty  greeting  forth 
For  him  and  bis  descendants. 

— Harper's  Young  Folks. 


Pisccnattfaus  gtdmtteing 


The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  Tlio  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,’'  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  cau  bo  entirely  uvorcomo  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  lm  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved.” 
R.  a.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  received  the  beans 
you  so  kindly  sent  me;  many  thanks  for  them, 
I  shall  try  to  win  one  prize.  I  shall  have  to 
try  for  the  one  that  is  offered  for  the  largest 
number  from  one  beau.  I  have  but  five  hills; 
one  beau  in  a  hill  I  think  that  I  must  have 
put  in  too  much  wood-ashes  iu  a  hill,  for  the 
beans  were  rotten;  but  I  shall  try  again.  The 
weather  is  very  warm;  corn  growing  fast,  but 
is  late.  Grasshoppers  plenty;  they  are  bad  in 
the  oat  field,  lace  oats  hardly  worth  cutting. 
The  hoppers  are  clearing  out  the  gardens 
through  oar  neighborhood,  but  have  not  hurt 
ours  yet.  We  have  200  or  more  young  anti 
old  chickens  and  30  ducks ;  I  tell  you  they  eat 
the  hoppers;  even  the  hogs  catch  them;  it.  is 
fun  to  see  them.  The  Rural  seeds  of  all 
kinds  are  doing  well.  I  will  report  success 
and  fuilures  this  Fall.  I  must  tell  you  in  my 
next  letter  how  I  raised  my  radishes,  I  bad 
such  nice  ones.  Alfred  c.  tapp. 

Stark  Co.,  Ill. 

[Tell  us  by  all  means,  Alfred.  We  want  to 
know  all  about  such  things. — uncle  mark. 


Hahnemann  Medical  College 

An>l  Hospital.  Chicago.  Superior  PUnlcal  advan¬ 
tages.  Twenty-sixth  annual  session  begin- Septcm 
her  ill,  1885.  Send  for  Announcement  and  specimen 
eupv  of  The  CtinUfue,  Low  fees.  K.  >.  DAILEY, 
M.D.,  au-ll  Michigan  Avo.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


The  first  vote  was  cast  by  Glennie  Hope. 
Here  it  is:  No.  1,  cow;  No.  2,  oat;  No.  8, 
dog;  No,  4,  apple;  No.  5,  Lily  of  the  Valley; 
No.  (5,  potato. 

Sophie  Boylston  is  eight  years  old.  She 
helped  raise  80  chickens  aDd  12  turkeys.  She 
does  considerable  work,  such  as  washing 
dishes  and  taking  care  of  her  baby  brother. 
She  has  some  very  pretty  flowers. 

P  H.  Donovan  wants  to  join  the  Club.  He 
is  eight  years  old  and  likes  to  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins.  The  Garden  Treasures  did 
not  succeed.  His  sister  took  the  greatest 
pains  with  tbe  flowers  and  they  feel  sorry  to 
lose  them.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  work 
to  do  about  the  house,  aud  I  am  very  glad  it 
is  done  so  cheerfully.  The  corn  turned  out  so 
well  that  it  will  be  taken  to  the  cattle  show. 
I  hope  it  will  take  a  premium.  The  tomatoes 
and  beans  were  very  good  also. 

Myra  Clover  lives  on  a  farm  where  there 
are  lots  of  cows,  calves  and  chickens.  She 
has  a  good  flower  garden,  too.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  did  not  got  the  flower  you  sent 
us,  Myra;  so  I  cannot  tell  you  its  name.  Let 
us  have  another  if  you  can. 

Annie  Messenger  wants  to  tell  the  Cous¬ 
ins  how  to  drive  moles  away.  She  tells  them 
to  put  a  handful  of  salt  in  their  track  and 
press  the  earth  down  tight.  The  mole  will 
be  sure  to  leave  when  he  finds  this  iu  his  way. 
Do  not  put  the  salt  too  near  any  plant, 
though.  I  would  not  let  the  little  chickens 
out  too  early,  Annie. 


who  makes 

5  Ton  Wuiton  Scale*, 

Iron  L*v»r,,  8t#*l  Baarlof*,  Braas 
Taro  Runi  mod  Beaus  Box,  for 

S0O  and 

JONES  b*  par*  tb«  tr*l,ta* — ft:  fr*a 
Trin  Ll,l  Uiintlao  ibt,  papar  »■* 

add-...  JOHES  OF  tINQHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


^UNCLO-SVVISSMII  1/ 
/a  Condensed  IYIILIxi 

EOT,  KM  AID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
tmeondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


WLOOUGLAS W 

S  3.00/. PERFECT  FIT! 

cunr  \  Every  pair  warrant*'!].  Mado 

OnUL/,/6  -^1  in  CotlltroM,  l.aw  anti  Hutton; 

,  /  with  -‘II  atyl*--  of  too.  Equals 
--**■  7  -  J  any  f.'i  or'  to  alioc.  If  your 

K  I?  dwlcr  doea  not  keep  them  send 

^  -iwtu  name  on  postal  van]  for  Instruo- 

tinna  I  low  to  obtain  tliuo  almrs  and  g«:t  a  ix'rtrct  rtL 

\V.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton.  Mass. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  received  the  Lima 
beans  a  good  while  ago,  but  I  have  not  plant¬ 
ed  them  yet.  The  rainy  season  down  here  is 
about  ended,  and  1  thought  it  would  lie  lietter 
to  plant  the  beans  in  the  Fall.  We  have  had 
Lima  beans  growing  all  Summer,  but  we  do 
not  get  any  because  the  birds  eat  the  blossoms 
off.  I  think  some  of  my  beans  got  spilled  out 
before  they  got  here,  as  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  paper  and  only  eight  beaus  in  it.  The 
principal  crops  people  raise  here  the  first  year 
are  cow  peas  aud  sweet  potatoes.  The  sweet 
potatoes  grow  from  cuttings,  so  we  don’t  have 
to  plant  the  potutoes  at  all.  The  cow  peas 
are  more  like  beans  than  peas.  All  kinds  of 
stock  eat  them,  and  chickens  would  rather 
out  them  thau  corn  or  oats.  Most  all  of  the 
trees  here  are  pine  and  willow,  oak  and  a  few 
live-oaks  also.  Iu  tbe  hummocks  hickory, 
magnolia,  mulberry  and  many  other  kinds  of 
trees  grow.  It  is  not  any  warmer  here  than 
it  is  North  in  the  Summer.  The  highest  the 
thermometer  has  registered  this  season  is  98" 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


/  MARBERSMR  SQAI> 

✓  htANUfACTU*£l>  BY 

TAeJ.B.  mi/JAAfSCO, 

euAsro.\7/(.mr  / 


LIQUID  GLUE 


of  the  P  U  R  E  mnl  C  O  O  D  .tills  soap  reonimnendH 
it-clf.  For  the  TOILET  without  an  equal,  for 
SHAVING  n  emit  luxury.  In  pound  Bars,  also 
in  pnokaKCb  of  6  Round  or  Huttaro  Oakes.  A -l"  your 
drUffBwB  for  it.  •  r  .end  tv.  i-uuup  for  trial  Buinplo. 

IT  Will,  HI'HOBT  YOU. 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  CEMENTING 

WOOD,  GLASS,  CHINA,  CAPER.  LEATHER,  kc- 
AWARDED  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON,  UM3. 
Used  by  Slaxm.  at  Hamlin  Oryxi.  A  7’iaiKi  Co., Pullman 
Ptiluee  Oar  Co,  An.  MtM  only  by  the  RUSSIA 
CEMENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER.  MASS-  SOLO 


PEN N  1 NGTON  SKII I NA  R  V 

Offers  rure  educational  raclUties  for  hoy*  and  Kirin. 
Stouin  heaters,  ttas.flre  o« capes,  perfect  sanitary  ur- 
raiiKoinontx.  Ovku  WO.'dO  in  iMeuovKMKSTa  this 
SEASON.  Hlyli  ami  healthful.  Kor  circulars,  etc., 
address  TIiom.  Ilutilon,  ll.ll.,  PUNJtlJtUTOSt.  N.  J. 


DMVKKSAL 

BATH, 


Vapor  and  Watur— 
fresh,  Mineral  y 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  47 lb  Annual  Exhibition  will  open  at  Waverly 
Park  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth.  Pa  R.  R.  on 
Sept.  14th,  and  continue  rive  days.  $15,0(1(1  In  preml. 
tuns.  Kor  premium  list*  address.  P.  T.  Qultin,  Cor- 
See.  Newark,  N.  J.  Atuua  Clark.  Jr.,  President, 


A  PICNIC. 


•a  !*■»  Centennial  Award, 
j*  a  Modal  and  Diploma, 
J5;  Hirninit  ,h«f  world.  1 
WhiiUnulr  £'  Retail. 
Baud  far  Circular*.  E. 


The  morning  was  clear  and  bright.  I  was 
doing  up  the  morning’s  work  (for  my  mother 


Old  Rutha  Renewed. 


>  t  ijpr  ft 

liTdipl 

i  ir  \mh  V 

llmlfil 
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INCUBATOR 


PERSONALS, 


PijStttlanfottjsi 


The  Indians  are  said  to  call  Gen,  Sheridan 
“The-Chtinby-Man  Who  Means- Business.” 

President  Arthur  is  said  to  have  saved 
$75,000  out  of  his  salary  while  in  office,  not¬ 
withstanding  hia  hospitality  and  liberality  as 
a  host  aud  citizen. 

Dr.  Divine,  of  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  dispels  the 
prevalent  idea  that  JelTerson  Davis  is  sour 
aud  dyspeptic,  and  says  that  he  is  gentle, 
amiable  and  thoroughly  sympathetic. 

General  Middleton  and  Adolphe  P. 
Caron,  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia,  have 
been  gazetted  as  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

A  prominent  mossbaek  candidate  for  a 
Land  Office  position  at  Devil’s  Lake,  D.  T., 
refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  sing  at  the 
Grant  memorial  services  held  in  that  patrio¬ 
tic  little  city. 

Henri  Bhisson,  who  reminds  Edward  King 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  is,  in  Mr.  King’s  opinion,  likely 
to  be  President  Grevy ’8  successor  at  the  French 
elections  iu  January.  M.  Grevy  will  not  be  a 
candidate. 

A  clerk  who  levanted  to  Canada  from 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  with  his  employer’s  foods,  has 


Nursery  Stock 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

STANDARD  APPLES^n  d  dwarfPEIRS  AND  PIIJM 


v?s«r?ufeju"i,srre,rct’  >»•»■  »•**  • 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  blllty.  Premature.  Do- 
ellne  lu  mao.  A  book  for  every  oian.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  I2r>  prewar  Ip  lion*  rox  all 
acute  und  chronic  discuses,  each  one  of  which  is 
tnvaiunhle.  So  found  hy  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  2S  year*  in  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physicians.  sou  panes,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin.  embossed  covers,  full 
Kilt,  guaranteed  to  be  n  finer  work  tti  every  sense — 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  than  au y  other 
work  sold  in  fids  country  for$3,Mj,  or  the  money  will 
be  refuude u  lu  every  Instance.  Price  only  gfixi  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  S  cent*.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded!  he  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  l.lfe  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  ami  by  the  aOllctcd  for  relief.  It  will 
bcnetli  all.  —London  La nvet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  Tho  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Arponaul. 

Address  the  Pea  bo  y  .Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  VV.  H. 
Parker.  So.  4  BulAnch  street.  Hostnu.iHass  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT'  a  t  .n* 
cases  i  hat  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HLAL  aR 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  Suchflvryv'CTT  f 
treated  successfully  without  au  A  XX  X  Q  Ju  JuJC 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  U.  Un.ALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

850.000  GRAPE  V I N  ES 

? * O  lsi°«s rY?-a H  JFr u i ts .  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true  Very  cliean 

3  sample  vines  mailed  tor  i..e.  fleacriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  y 

™T  AND  ornamental  trees 


SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  S  DWARF  PEARS 


If  I  IU  t  V  Indudir,g8',ch  kin<>8  as  Niagara,  .Ick-Icu,  Em. 
!■  W  1 1  U  b  V  I,ire  Sfnte’  "  iliu,  Frances  IS.  Hayes,  etc 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue Free.  SOth  Year.  MO  ter,.. 


G00SFBERRY 

THE  TRIUMPH.” 


ROOFING  SLATE  |uAfiRlEL 

Black.  Strong,  and  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  all 
KI.uEis  I  Broad  St*,  Philu. 

A  PR  \  AK.  Send  six  cents  for  po*t8Kt?,  an*!  receive 
!a,g?f  K00d‘4  which  will  help  vou  to 
whi  *  n‘y,  ,rlgih.t,  flway  tna"  anything  else  hi  ibis 
^hT.4  -  A,'  of  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  thp  work,  rs 
absolutely  sure.  Address  True  &  Co  .  Augusta  Me 


mm 

PUALSEE 


A  New  Amerteau  Seedl'n*. 
Y  cry  large  Berry,  free  front 
mildew.  Great  Bearer.  Of 
fered  to  the  public  uow  for  the 
hr/t  time.  Sl.J.,  per  plant; 
el'i.OO  per  dozen. 

Gr  BO.  AC  H  BLI8, 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENN. 


Jocts.  I  a  BONANZA  |  35cts. 

The  new  11”  pp.  illustrated  book, 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED 


*  uirmth  OitetlynmdobyclOjor  m*  aw  ■■■■ 

half  ju  niucii  cvstilugs  L 

World  M’fg  Co  (S3  "atilt  P  K  P  H 
122  Nassau  Street  N.y.l 

k  R f1 1  I  FIK _ Hold.  Road.Lawn.all 

Sk  nULLtnO— sizes;  Cheapest  aud 

w  he*t.  Circulars.  The  Culted  States 

jtrv  Hard  Steel  Plow,  bet'er  than  anv 
ehl  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter  TH  K  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  55  Beckman  Sc 
•'Kusllage  Congres*,wk6  Page*,  vie 


Wane  Agents  to  solicit  orders  Tor  a  full  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FOR 
HONEST.  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  easily 
learned.  Full  Instructions  lven  New  England  ap¬ 
plicants  address  u-  at  Boston,  Mass,:  York  Suite  and 
Weo.al  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Penn  ,  X,  .7.,  Del..  Md.  and 
South,  at  Philo,  state  age.  R.  G.  CHASE  ifc  C’O. 


i  nil  pioueer  coffee  grower  in  the  United 
States  is  a  woman— Madam  Atzeroth.  She 
has  a  coffee  plantation  near  Manatee,  Fla., 
aud  has  25  coffee  plants  growing  successfully. 
She  thinks  that  she  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  coffee  can  lie  raised  lu  Florida. 

1*  itch  Smith  is  the  name  of  a  whimsical 
old  man  of  Birmingham,  Coun.,  who  is  an¬ 
noyed  every  season  with  apple  thieves.  He 
had  a  very  fine  orchard  tn  the  rear  of  his  resi¬ 
dence.  Some  days  since  he  cut,  a  ring  around 
each  tree,  so  as  to  kill  the  apples.  He  is  not 
uow  bothered  with  the  boys  or  apples  either. 

A  patriotic  citizeu  of  Vacaville,  CaL,  who 
detests  the  Chinese,  recently  refused  to  sell  a 
native  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a  lot  Tor  |1,U00, 
but- sold  it  to  an  esteemed  Yankee  friend  for 
£o00.  With  an  eye  to  business,  the  Yankee 
sold  it  to  the  heathen  aud  pocketed  a  profit  of 
$500,  and  the  original  owner  uow  has  a 
“Chinese  washee”  sign  tloatiug  next  door. 

Oakville,  Canada,  brings  forward  the 
champion  tueau  man  in  a  resident  to  w  hose 
dying  wife  the  doctor  prescribed  wine.  Wine 
could  not  easily  be  had  and  the  doctor  fur¬ 
nished  some  from  his  private  stores.  Wheu 
he  sent  iu  his  bill,  the  sorrowing  widower  laid 
an  information  against  him  for  selling  liquor 
in  a  prohibition  county  contrary  to  the  IScott 
Law. 

Ex-Govehnok  Fenton,  who  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  began  his  public  career  prior  to  the 
breakiug  out  of  the  rebellion,  serving  in  the 


WITH 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  POULTRY. 

a,Hl  information  never  before 

published.  OnlyS;>  Cents,  po^ipuid. 

U.  CO.YTKS,  Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co..  Ill 


THE  HEW  JEWELL”  STRAWBERRY, 

Largest  and  Most  Productive. 


ENSILAGE  Without  heat  or 

”  *“  lerineniution. 

-,£»L'<£?n.5es,irs  past  1  h/\v'J  wadeana  fed  Ensilage 
suceessfulh  Lust  year  I  had  a  Silo  Governor  mane 
for  me  by  s  M.  Colcord.  the  Inventor,  Dover,  Ma-s. 
ami  used  it  In  corn  ensilage  with  perfect  success, 
without  heat,  fermentution  or  any  bad  odors 
m  tii>  silo  nr  stable. 

=11  » y,?,ve  u‘  dally  »txty  pounds  each  of  the 

stiage  without  leaving  any  pari  of  It,  nnd  gave  me  an 
leuTnd'i k ^ Thlrty-aeven  cans  (t?  pints  eacui  of  cxeel- 

*K«ll?.noS'.i,eed,P?  nV  t’0"'s  uP°n  B)  e  Ensilage  from 
result-.'10  8,1  °  ,k'1uk  c"e  same  Governor  with  similar 

fat  ?n°uF,1’  r',r  tll,‘  burcher  nnd  will 
bring,  nough  to  repla  e  themselves  with  n.w  MI'ob 
Cows.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  Governor  giving  me 
uniform  results  every  rime,  and  atwavs  expect  to 
Use  It  as  long  as  I  make  milk.  C  L.  COPELAND. 
Mlt-TOX,  Mass..  Aug.  •».  ISSa. _  cr.oa.szr. 

A  KT  E  RS  fur  the  II  EN  DRRSON 

* \T«  V  “■-''""'tor  °  N 

(.l.OHCL  SET  310  Lit,  so.  Norwalk.  Conn. 


Testimonials  and  Lithograph  sent  Free  to  all  who  ap 
ply.  P.  31.  AUGUR  it  SON*.  Originators. 

.  31  iddletield,  Ct 


{strong  ROOFING 

dKnsj  to  ripply ,does  not 
trust  or  rattlf.  Is  also 
f  A  SUBSTITUTE  for 
PI. AST  Ell,  at  Half 
-the  Cost.  CARPETS 


'  TKN'SV  ,  \ 

■WATER- PROOF 

tBuitpureJ  i 


BILL’S  NEW  MONARCH  WHEW 


The  Latest  Novelty.  A  new  Conidian  Wheat, 
which  ror  yield,  hardines=,  tn  edorn  tri  m  rust,  and 
line  .-nmole,  b»s  no  equal.  Heads  four  to  six  inches 
Jong,  very  compact  aud  smooth.  Cnrlralled  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes.  Don't  fall  to  give  this  new  wheat 
a  trial.  Nt.3.00  per  bushel. 

D1  EHL  v  EDI  I'EHRANE  t  X,  LANDRETH.  and  MAR- 
n.N'd  \  MBER,  it. 4il  per  bushel.  Ser  d  tor  circular. 

=.  ROOT.  BELL,  J  r.,  Box  3S,  Ilensall,  tint. 


^tocU  ami  poultry. 


I  DIEHL -MEDITERR4NE1N 

The  Coming  Wheat.  Seed  front  the  Originator. 
Also  AMBLER  aud  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN.  Two 
New  Wheats. 

For  Sample  Means  and  prices  send  stamps. 

H.  31.  JAQl'ES,  YVright’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 


J  Mi.sK Y  KKII,  I'UUMl.i  Hi*. 

I  he-lrr  Whits,  II,  rW.hlrr.  k  Yurt 
-hlrr  Pig..  Soolhdown,  toUwulf 
mil  Olfunl  lluwn  Shrrpmilt  Umn. 
'srutrl,  t'ulIrT  Khrphrrtl  Pug.  «nc 

P»nr»  Poullrf.  Sa-ml  tnrtmUlogat 
IU7 1.KK  HI  UPKE  k CO.PUU^& 


^mplcmcnt.sf  and  ^larhinmi 


KK<  «KI»KO  PttUK  gWl SE. 

r  /  ChialcrW  lilt  aim  N  •  ,  ^  ,H.i,  INilund* 

^ -HlniliS  AU'J  liiiiiurlnl  Herkalilna, 
PrijLc-\»iuncf>.  I’.cxt  -irivtfit.  IWigme 
with  cverj  iniLuul.  Slronu,  kcullhv 
(SCSH^-  »t4>ek  I'tsrlt %  cuHriin tccd. 

^  Beml  )'4nni  for  lllu^trutcul  Oa  lulu  true. 

C.  H.  W  Rrrlngtim»  Breeder,  Box  6^4.  %Vcet  t  hiniir,  P«* 


OXFOH  l>  I>OWN^. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  anti  wool  breed.  Largest 
flook  in  America.  Imported  at  ibe  blahest  prices 
from  bent  lukILsIi  breeders  Prism  in  1*^1  -  Kir*t. 
Sj-eond  and  Ohimipton  at  tha  ^Koyiii*'  nnd  •‘Oxforu- 
smrH.**  Kug,,  showa,  and  First  and  Sweepstake.**  nt 
Chicago,  lit,  U*ul«.  ItulUinajKiIlH,  8tkl  Wisconsin  Stale 
^liira*  Mtrr  other  Hams  include  ‘•Hleester  •  ’ 

No  653,  Wright-  43.i  lbs.;  cost  5i  gs.  *  Haron  Gamps 
*>cid,‘  «SStL  cost  V  gs.  "Sir  John  of  Wlnchcudun.”  No. 
b.',  cost  01  gs  ,  the  highest  price,  a  vc  oue,  evrr  palil 
H.  ck  average,  12  pounds  Middle  Wool,  Fur  oata 
logue  aud  tirlfe*  address 

F.  C.  GoUInborough.  Faiston,  Talbot  Co  .  Md. 


|  VfVAVtAV 


tiv.Mnw 


KWWwimiiiMi'n 


UATPU  Tim  can  make  a  fort  mu 
lln  lull  lu  a  short  time  by  using 
theCuAJt;  Inc tba tor  Profitable  at 
lauy season  p II ip i/o  nuol  tho 
'year.  Frlce  Unlu  AO  D I  fi2.  $17, 
$  f.t'j,  for  100,  aoo,  aoo  and  SO  egg 
Sizes.  Any  ope  can  ndse  OTC  A  hi 
a  few  chickens.  Send  3  O  I  CMIfi 
stomps  for  valuable  new  catalogue- 


We  Challenge  the  World 

To  .show  us  good  a  Herd  of  10  •('  II  ESI  1 1  It  US'  »t 
the  coming  New  York  or  IVnitst  tvuuta  State  Kales 

BUTTON  BROS.,  Uliitlrnango,  N.  Y. 


UEADqUAHTEIiS  Fdlt 

Si  a  a  du  r«l 


I.Mlvanlxcd  Wire  Netting* 
Fencing, 


•PoWERjl!  FT  aNd^^E^SbIFTE^ 

For  full  particulars,  address 

Farmers’  Friend  Manuf 


Poultry 


Fish 


Fonda, 


Co.,  Dayton,  O. 

IDE  CRAIN 
HIE  DRILL 

WITH  FORCE  FEEO  FERTILIZER  AmCHMENT. 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE  J  Scud  for  Circular*. 
EMPIRE-DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVIULfN.  T. 

”  HOW  TO  &X1SB  WHKXT"  FREE  Ui  all  wks  awtloa  Uk  IKOU, 


Avlurlea, 

Fencing. 

Tlt.UlK  M.tKK 

The  ••HiiceeH*”  llnieher.  The  simplest  and  best 
hi  the  market.  How  to  nils.'  Poultry.  Pigeons.  Wnl-. 
1  ogs,  Sc  .and  make  it  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels.  Ac.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
or  all  kinds  How  to  adorn  Uie  Garden  und  l  aw  n 
Fencing  of  alt  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
Size,  H4  PP„  con  turning  above  Information,  and  mueb 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cento.  Address, 

BRUCKNER  .V  EVANS. 

M  f  r’s  aud  Importers,  423  West  Street,  N  Y  City 


Or  what  is  better,  au  Enterprise  Wind  Mill. 
Furnishes  water  for  Stock,  Houses  and 
Law  ns.  Takes  It  from  Well  or  Spring  and 
delivers  just  w  here,  when  and  in  quantity 
wanted.  Is  sell-acting,  costs  nothing  after 
once  elected.  Full  Information  lu  our 
New  Book  just  published.  Oue  copy 
mailed  free  on  rcoojpt  of  request, 
JSNTKllPXiajS  CO„  Gundwich,  Illinois 


Iron  Platform  Invented  hv  Pro'.  K 
\v  NT  EVV  Alt  I  keeps  eows  eleau  wllhoiii  labor,  with 
out  bedding:  saves  all  mauure:  lasts  a  lifetime,  At 
good  dairymen  should  have  them, 

STEWART  It  It  08., 


\WKMV9WHJW\4W 


STEEL-CHILLED 


COMBINATION 


WHEELS. 


Greatest  Inducements  everof- 


anted, 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  I> rills,  On 1 1  i  vat  ors. 
Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  11  arrows 
Cider  Mills,  etc. 


AKBO 


Jin  proved  rurm  Implements. 

Non  Explovlvr  Steam  Engines,  Beet  Railway  and 
Lever  Horse-Rower.-,  Thru  shine  Machines,  Struw- 
Preserving Threshers,  LaDow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooili  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Ilorse  Hakes,  Oullivat- 
ors,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  steamers,  etc.,  rtc 
WHlCELKIf  A  >1  (CLICK  CO.,  Albany,  N.  V. 
Established  lUSO.  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  I  m  - 
proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
8eno  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
.  Clement  A  O unbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BUBAL  HEW  fOBKIB 


SEPT'S 


THE 


ijmttonnts. 


Shopkeeper:  “Arf  pound  of  tea,  mem? 
Which  will  you  have  to-day,  mem— black  or 
green?”  Female;  “Black,  please;  its  for  a 
funeral.” 

“Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?”  inquired 
a  pupil  of  the  teacher.  “No,  my  son,”  replied 
the  wise  man,  “it  was  Juliet  who  was  found* 
dead  by  Romeo.” 

Along  about  this  season  of  the  year,  a  man 
lays  aside  his  religious  training  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  order  to  drive  the  chickens  out 
of  the  garden  in  a  proper  manner. 

Deacon:  “Boys!  boys!  You  shouldn’t  play 
marbles  to-day.  Sunday’s  a  day  of  rest,  you 
know.”  Spokesman:  “Yes,  sir;  we  knows  it; 
but  we  ain’t  tired,  sir.  ” 

“Where’s  Jones?”  “Dead.”  “Dead?  Well, 

I  declare!  Paid  the  Debt  of  Nature,  hey?” 
“No;  compromised  at  less  than  50  per  cent.” 
“How  so?”  “He  left  his  better  half  behind 
him.” 

A  ROUGH  pine  board  attached  to  the  outer¬ 
most  walls  of  a  Michigan  Avenue  place  of 
business  contains  the  following  unique  an¬ 
nouncement:  “Laugwidges  taught.  Fortunes 
told.  Seed  pertaters.” 

“Are  you  happy,  ducky?”  “Reasonably 
so,  dear.”  “Why,  darling,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?”  “1  mean  that  I  am  as  happy,  dear, 
as  anybody  could  be  with  a  fall  bouuet  in  the 
summer  time.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  Mr.  Wilkins,  “a  little  learn¬ 
ing  in  a  fool,  like  scanty  powder  in  a  large 
guu,  will  sometimes  make  considerable  noise.” 
“Keep  still,”  replied  his  wife,  bending  over 
the  restless  babe  in  the  crib. 

“Is  this  the  front  of  the  Capitol?”  asked  a 
newly  arrived  stranger  of  an  Austin  darkey. 
“No,  sah,  dis  heah  side  in  front  am  de  rear. 
Ef  yer  wants  to  see  de  front,  yer  must  go 
around  dar  behind  on  de  udder  side.  ” 

“Why  do  the  wicked  live?’  Sure  enough, 
why  do  they  ?  Still,  I  reckon  it’s  because  they 
have  to.  A  careful  investigation  of  all  the 
cemeteries  in  this  great  globe  would  reveal 
the  startling  fact  that  no  ground  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  burial  of  wicked  people,  and 
there’s  no  use  in  a  man’s  dying  until  he  is 
pretty  sure  he  can  be  buried  somewhere. 


AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

Gorham.  N.  H..  July  14, 1876. 

Gents— Whoever  you  are,  I  don't  know-  L>ui  I  thank 
the  Lord  and  feel  grateful  to  you  to  know  that  In 
this  world  of  adulterated  medicines  there  Is  one  coni 
pound  that  proves  and  does  all  It  advertises  to  do, 
and  mo  c.  f  our  years  ago  I  had  a  slight  shock  of 
palsy,  which  unnerved  me  to  such  nn  extent  that  the 
least  excitement  would  muke  me  shako  like  the  ague 
Last  May  1  was  Induced  to  try  Hop  Bitters.  I  used 
one  Dottle,  but  did  not  see  any  change  another  did 
so  change  my  nerves  that  they  are  now'  a*  steady  as 
they  ever  were.  I  u»ed  Id  take  hoih  hands  to  write, 
Pat  now  mv  good  light  hand  writes  this.  Now,  lr 
ymi  continue  to  manufacture  >< s  honest  and  good  an 
article  as  you  do  you  will  ao  unui  ato  nn  hoDei  t  for- 

_  ,  .  ..  # _ iL  ..  i  V.lA„aln..  am  •  >  fcill  ... 


men  that  was  ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

TIM  BURCH. 

I7in t  poor  bedridden,  invalid  wife,  sister,  mother  or 
daughter,  eao  be  made  the  picture  of  health  by  a  few 
l,ot Mrs  of  Hop  Hitlers.  Will  you  let  them  suffer? 
when  so  easily  cured! 


WIND 


Bestselling 

earth. 


inchlue  that  will  dig  five  acres  per  day,  clean 
lonvenlent  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
‘tented.  Send  for  circulars  to  .... 

•pin wall  M’f’ic  Uo.,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES. 


sg^o^te^powELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMlCAbS 

Wli^le^rV01T,  FHB* .an 


GENERAL 
PURPOSE 
PLOWS. 

Adjustable  to  any  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  by  _  .. 

BUCHER.  GIBBS  &  CO.,  Canton, 0. 


ACME 


tool  on 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  a' 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

IS  GRANGER  EAMILY  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

^  -liuiZ  EVAPORATORS. 

a  #3  .10,  SO.OO.iitid  *10.00' 

vr-\  L  Send  lor  Circular.  Kuateru 

ga  J,  M’I’g  Co.,  *tW  So.  5th  St.,  Phila 


V  Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Tes- 
timonlfcbf  Irorn  48  different  Stales  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 

Ilurriahurg,  l’a. 


MILLINGTON, 

New  Jersey, 


N.B.— “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  and  otiiicr  Essays,” 
sent  fret,  to  parties  who  name  this  paper.  _ 

Blacksmithing  FARM 

Save  Time  und  Money  by  using 

HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

For  $20. 

Larger  Bike  $25.  Bitigle  Forge  $  1  0. 

Blacksmiths’ Tool*,  Hand  Drills,  Ac, 
HOLT  M’F’C  CO. 

52  Central  Way,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  HEW  IMPORTATIONS  FOR  1885 

Will  begin  to  arrive  about  Sept.  1st. 


For  Ensilage  ami  Dry  Fodclcr. 

The  heaviest,  strongest,  oul  best  Cutters  in 
the  World.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  ot  powers,  very 
easv  running,  and  have  immense  rapacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  in  competition  with 
others  will  fully  substantiate  the  above  claims.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  and  book  on  Ensilage  scut  free. 

E  vr  ROSS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  Ohio. 

Drawer  A  O.  formerly  of  fuiton  n,  r- 


Mv  purchases  are  confined  to  animals  of  the 
greatest  individual  merit  and  tbo  best  pedi¬ 
grees,  tracing  through  both  sire  and  •  lam  tor 
many  generations  Of  the  most  famous  individu¬ 
als  oi  the  breed.  Wo  reject  every  animal  whoso 
siro  uud  dam  docs  not  trace  to  the  best  lines  of 
luiocslry  in  the  Percboron  Stud  Hook  of  t  ranee. 

Afl  progressive  breeders  domiuul  both  quality 
and  pedigree  in  every  animal  used  tor  breeding 
purposes,  us  the  only  nasuranuo  of  success,  1  ho 
reputation  ot  the  establishment  at  "Ouklawn 
has  been  developed  by  adhering  to  these  pnnci- 
ciplos. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 


In  deference  to  the  demand  of  the  public  for  a 
better  class  of  carriage  horses,  I  shall  begin  the 
introduction  of  French  Coacbers  by  tbe  importa¬ 
tion,  to  arrive  at  “Oakliiwu’’  Bcpt.  1  st,  188, >.  of  a 
number  of  the  finest  specimens  oi  this  typo  so 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  visited  France. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be  seen  such 
maaniliueht  carriage  teams  as  at  the  chateaux  of 
the  gveat  landholders  of  Northern  Franco,  andm 
the  citv  of  ParlB.  .  ,,  . 

I  still  believe,  as  always,  that  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  rewnltH  Will  be  obtained  by  the  general 
fanner  by  brucd  ug  the  ordinary  mares  o»  the 
country  to  the  best  Per  Che  von  BtalhonB  ;  but  as 

there  arc  many  who  have  mareH  suitable  to  the 

production  of  carriage  horses,  and  are  not  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  suitable  stallions,  owing 
to  their  present  scarcity,  tie*  introduction  of  high 

class  individuals  or  tins  type  will  till  a  long  felt 
want.  Visitors  welcome  t  arriagcs  atoll  tiailia. 
100-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  Address 

-rmr  TVTT1VFT  AM. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


BUHACH 


The  Great  California  Insect  Powder, 

Manufactured  from  the  pure  Pyre  thrum  Cineraria- folium  blossoms,  grown  by  us 
(CALI WVlS^w  |n  California,  Where  “BuhacU”  Is  munufaetured  and  canned.  Buhach  la  absolute- 
IklCrPT  rVTCDV/llkl  ATCll)  lu  non  pvisonous  andperfectly  harmless  to  Animal  or  Plant  Life. 

INotU  LAI  LnlVlmAIUri  jjuilACH  IS  sure  death  to  the  dreaded  ROSE  BUG.  POTATO-BUGS,  COTTON. 

CURRANT,  and  CABBAGE  WORMS,  CATERPILLARS,  SLUGS.  AhHIPES, 
-^>7  ROACHES,  WATER  BUGS,  BEDBUGS,  ANTS,  FLIES.  KLEA8.  MOSQUITOES, 

.V  moTHS,  and  la  fact  oil  Umeot  pests  of  the  Household,  Fit  Id,  Orchard,  Garden, 

— - -  V-  or  Conservatory 

‘‘BUHACH —The  only  safe  and  satisfactory  remedy  for  POTATO  BEETLES,  CABBAGE.  CURRANT,  and 

“BUHlCH— Surprising  in  Its  effect  on  the  most  Impervious  Insects.”-- E.  W  HiUjard,  Univer.  of  California. 

insecticide  \"-Prof.  IF.  A.  Henry,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

“BUH  ACH-We  do  know  that -Buhach*  will  klU  CABBAGE  WORMS  and  the  dreaded  ROSE-BUG.”-RuraI 

cw- Yorker,  April  ^  See(l8man  for  It.  and  be  sure  that  our  “Trade  Mark*’  covers  the  can  you  get. 

Buhach 'is  not.  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood,  send  your  orders  direct  to  us.  Send  address  for  circulars. 
Lenttonln^heRriw^NKW^yowwtt.^^  AKD  M’F’G.  CO.  (ol  Stockton,  Cnlitoruia), 

1>L  liAl  H  sfi  ^ivsiuf  Nnw  Vnrli . 


Manufacturers 


of 

tho 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

UlkK  Y  PLOW  S  Complete. 


Equipped  with 
JOINTERS, 
STEEL  CUTTERS, 


INTERCHANGE 


ABLE. 


8t  FODDER 


$xs. 


SMmlTyVfU«Tto&JwiS 


GreatAmerican  KTi 


A 


Company 


Ini^K 


A  CHILD  CAS  CSI!  THEM. 


jihiwiibbw^^ 


^TRY  ho 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  Of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 1 
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FERTILIZER 

SPECIAL! 

(WITH  SUPPLEMENT.) 


THE  FIFTEENTH 

SPECIAL  NUMBER 

OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


IMPORTANT  PHASES  OF  THE 
FERTILIZER  QUESTION 
CONSIDERED. 

(To  be  Continued  next  week.) 

Articles  from  Sir  J.  B.  Laives,  Prof.  IF.  O. 
Atwater,  P)'of.  O.  C.  Caldwell,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sanborn,  Prof.  W.  11.  Jordan,  Prof.  L.  B. 
A  rnold,  Prof .  t.  P  Roberts,  J.  J.  Thomas, 
T.  S.  Gold,  Geo!  Clendon ,  Dr,  T.  11.  Hos¬ 
kins,  John  A.  Woodwar  l,  T.  V".  Munson, 
Hubert  IV.  Furnas,  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  H. 
jfc.  Engle,  IF.  I.  Chamberlain,  W.  L.  Dever- 
r  eaux,  etc.,  etc. 


Notes  from  Prof .  IF.  J.  Beal,  Gen.  Wm.  G. 
LeDuc,  Parker  Earle,  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Ben  Parley  Poore,  Geo.  IF.  Campbell,  James 
J.  Webb,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  and  many  others. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZERS  FOR  SMALL 
FRUIT  BY  EXPERIENCED  GROWERS. 


FAR5IERS! 

You  can  not  Afford  to  Use  Fertilizers 
at  Random! 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

EXPERIMENTS  ARE  NEC  ESS  A  R  F. 


Does  Your  Land  Need  Complete 
or  Special  Fertilizers? 

Among  the  more  important  topics  dis. 
cussed  in  this  special  number  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New- Yorker  are  the  following: 

1.  Fertilisers  for  ornamental  plants. 

2.  Why  analyses  do  not  necessarily  allow  the  real 
value  or  fertilizers? 

3.  Are  fertilizers  more  profitable  ou  clay  than  on 
light  soil?  Why? 

4.  The  food  in  chemical  fertilizers  Is  no  more  to  be 
conilderod  a-  stimulants,  than  that  In  farm-yard 
manure. 

5.  Why  com: i left  fertilizers  should  not  be  condemn¬ 
ed  because  speotul  fertilizers  fall. 

ft.  Will  It  pay  tlu«  farmer  to  purchase  fertilizer  in- 
gredleuta  at  wholesale,  and  mix  disown  fertilizers? 

7.  What  Is  the  profit  of  fertilizer  manufacturers 
wnoso  fertilizers  analyze  to  be  worth  as  much  as  their 
selling  price? 

8.  Should  nitrogenous  fertilizers  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  or  in  the  hill  or  drill? 

t>.  Why  high  grade  fertilizers  ure  cheaper  than  low 
grades. 

1U.  What  advantages  have  farm-yard  or  stable 
manures  over  fertilizers? 

11.  Why  crops  ou  some  soils  are  uot  benefited  by 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

W.  What  Is  the  best  way  for  the  farmer  to  reduce 
whole  bones  to  boue  meal  or  flour? 

13.  What  are  the  best  fertilizer  formulae  for  po- 


,  tatoes,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  mangels,*  turnips. 
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fruits,  etc.? 

j  14.  Will  commercial  fertilizers  be  cheaper  or  dearer 
in  price? 

15.  What  Is  the  value  of  S.  C.  rock  superphosphate 
as  compared  with  bone  superphosphate? 

1C.  Is  it  economy  to  dissolve  S.  C.  rock  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid? 


COMPLETE  VS.  SPECIAL  FERTILZERS. 
—MONEY- VALUATION  OF  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 


PROF.  W.  O,  ATWATER. 

Why  should  complete  fertilizers  not  be 
condemned  because  special  fertilizers  fail? 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  fond  of  answering 
questions  by  telling  stories.  Will  you  let  me 
do  the  same? 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

On  the  outskirts  of  this  city  (Middletown, 
Conn.), is  a  farm  whose  proprietor,  Mr.  Sage, 
has  made  several  series  of  field  experiments 
with  commercial  fertilizers  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
lime,  etc.  Iu  his  tests  with  corn,  nitrogen, 
whether  in  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  dried  blood,  or  other  forms,  has  uniform¬ 
ly  failed  to  bring  any  considerable  increase. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphates  and  bohe, 
has  likewise  had  little  effect.  But  150  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  costing,  in 
Middletown,  $3.00  or  $3.50  and  containing  75 
pounds  of  “actual  potash1’  has,  on  the  same, 
old,  worn-out  soil,  made  a  difference  between 
corn  hardly  worth  the  husking,  and  a  crop  of 
60  bushels  (shelled]  of  what  Mr.  Sage  calls  “as 
nice  corn  as  I  ever  saw,  and  a  magnificent 
growth  of  stalks.1'  But  while  corn  has  re¬ 
sponded  so  uicely  to  the  potash ,  and  paid  so 
little  heed  to  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  in 
any  form,  potatoes  have  given  a  profitable 
return  for  each  of  the  substances,  nitrogen 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  whenever  and 
in  whatever  form  they  have  been  applied. 

Such  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Sage's  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizing  materials  of  attested 
quantity  and  quality  upon  more  than  50  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  during  several  successive  years, 
and  his  practice  on  a  larger  scale  has  substan¬ 
tiated  the  results.  A  large  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  have 
had  an  experience  more  or  less  similar. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  here,  in  the  town  of 
Durham,  is  the  farm  of  Mr.  Newton,  who 
has  conducted  similar  experiments.  With 
phosphoric  acid,  he  has  had  no  better  success 
than  Mr.  Sage.  Neither  superphosphate  nor 
bone  helps  the  corn  on  one  farm  more  than 
on  another.  But  the  potash,  which  Mr.  Sage 
found  so  efficient,  does  no  more  good  on  Mr. 
Newton's  land  than  the  phosphoric  acid, while 
the  nitrogen  which  had  scarcely  any  effect  on 
Mr.  Sage's  eoru,  works  wonders  with  Mr. 
Newton’s.  In  whatever  form  the  nitrogen  is 
used,  its  effect  is  apparent,  and  one  could  al¬ 
most  tell  how  many  pounds  had  been  applied 
per  acre  by  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  crop.  Mr.  Newton's  experience  with  ni¬ 
trogen  on  corn,  however,  is  a  very  unusual 
one. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  has  a 
still  different  experience.  His  experiments 
have  been  even  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Mr.  Newton  or  Mr.  Sage.  They  have  ex¬ 
tended  through  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years 
and  covered  50  or  60  plots,  and,  like  the  others, 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  skill  of  a  good 
farmer  and  the  spirit  of  u  scientific  investi¬ 
gator.  Barring  effects  of  drought,  cold,  and 
the  like,  every  plot  which  has  received  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  any  form  has  brought  au  abun¬ 
dant  return.  On  every  plot  without  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  the  crop  has  failed.  The  amount 
of  corn  has  risen  and  fallen  with  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  applied,  while  potash  and 
nitrogen  have  had  very  little  effect.  But, 
while  the  com  has  thus  uniformly  responded 
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to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  paid  so  little  heed 
to  the  other  materials,  potatoes  have  been  in¬ 
variably  and  largely  benefited  by  the  potash 
and  the  nitrogen  as  well  as  by  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

Coming  back  now  to  Middletown,  we  have, 
on  the  side  of  the  city  opposite  Mr.  Sage’s, 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Fairchild  who  has  likewise 
been  testing  the  effects  of  fertilizers.  Like 
each  of  the  other  gentlemen,  he  has  been 
working  an  old,  worn  out  soil.  His  results, 
however,  are  different  from  those  obtained 
by  either  of  the  others.  Neither  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  nor  potash  alone,  nor  any 
two  of  them  together,  bring  him  very  profit¬ 
able  returns;  but  with  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  all  three,  he  has  a  large  and  well¬ 
paying  increase  of  crop.  By  applying  the 
results  of  his  experiments  to  his  practice,  he 
says  that  his  fanning  is  by  far  more  profitable 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  bis  neighbors  all 
about  him  are  following  his  example. 

Here,  then,  are  four  different  stories.  Each 
is  told  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  the  soil 
with  fertilizers.  Each  answer  is  given  by  the 
crop  produced.  Each  man’s  experience  ex¬ 
tends  through  several  years,  and  each  differs 
from  all  the  others.  Now  these  experiments 
belong  to  a  series  of  several  hundred,  all  con¬ 
ducted  ou  a  common  plan  and  with  similar 
fertilizing  materials,  by  farmers,  agricultural 
colleges,  aud  experiment  stations  in  all  the 
States  east,  aud  some  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  several  Provinces  of  Canada.  [A  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  these  experiments  up  to  the 
year  1888,  bas  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Atwater 
(in  accordance  with  whose  suggestion  they 
were  made)  and  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington.— Eds.]  Many  of 
them  are  among  the  most  extensive,  thorough, 
and  scientific  field  experiments  1  have  ever 
known  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  excepting, 
of  course,  those  of  Messrs.  La  wes  and  Gilbert  in 
Englaud,  Those  of  Messrs.  Fairchild  and 
Bartholomew  excel,  in  respect  to  extent, 
thoroughness,  and  scientific  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness,  any  others  I  have  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  RESULTS, 

The  united  testimony  of  so  many  intelligent 
observers  is  worthy  of  the  most  carpful  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  fellow  farmers  In  all  of  our 
older  States.  Averaging  together  the  results 
of  the  several  hundred  experiments  which 
have  been  reported,  it  appears  that: — 

1 .  The  largest  yield  came  with  the  complete 
chemical  fertilizer  which  applied  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  800  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  from  1U(J  to  150  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  per  acre.  Thismixture  was  generally  the 
most  profitable  of  all  with  potatoes,  and  was 
often  so  with  corn  or  other  crops.  1  would 
not,  however,  propose  these  proportions  for 
general  use.  Less  potash  aud  more  nitrogen 
would  ofteu  be  better,  especially  for  grain, 
potatoes,  aud  garden  vegetables.  The  object 
here  was  to  test  soils,  and  not  to  get  the  largest 
possible  yields.  The  next  largest  average 
yielded  was  with  the  farm  manures.  Then 
follows  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  which  averaged  most  profit¬ 
ably  of  all  the  chemical  fertilizers  for  corn. 
Next  came  the  mixture  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate.  The  nitrate  of  soda 
alone  was  rarely,  sulphate  of  lime  frequently, 
muriate  of  potash  ofteu,  and  superphosphate 
generally,  useful 'fertilizers. 

2.  Potatoes  arid  turnips  responded  well  to 
each  of  the  three  ingredients  to  the  complete 
fertilizer  iu  nearly  every  case.  Corn,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  largely  helped  by  the  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  salt,  but  received  but 
little  benefit  from  the  application  of  nitrogen 
in  any  form. 

3.  The  complete  fertilizer  not  only  brought 
larger  yields  than  the  farm  manures,  but 
proved  more  certain,  as  well  in  favorable  sea¬ 
sons  as  in  cold,  wet,  or  drought.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  was  generally  better  with  chem¬ 
icals,  Potatoes  especially  were  finer  in  qual¬ 
ity  aud  less  disposed  to  rot  with  the  artificial 
fertilizers  than  with  the  farm  manures. 

4.  For  general  farming,  at  a  distauce  from 
the  large  markets,  the  chief  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  should  be  to  supplement  the 
manure  of  the  farm.  The  right  wayr  is  to 
make  the  most  and  best  manure  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable  upon  the  farm,  and  piece  out  with 
such  commercial  fertilizers  as  experiments 
and  experience  prove  profitable.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  cases,  especially  near 
cities,  where  everything  depends  upon  getting 
the  largest  aud  best  yield,  and  where  more 
exclusive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  is  advis¬ 
able. 

I  might  detail  a  number  of  other  conclu¬ 
sions  which  the  experiments  have  emphasized 
more  end  more  strongly  year  by  year,  but  the 
following,  in  particular,  I  believe  many  farm¬ 
ers  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart: 

6.  Boils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for 
supplying  crops  with  food,  and  consequently 
in  their  demand  for  fertilizers. 

6.  Borne  soils  will  give  good  returns  for 


manuring;  others,  without  previous  amend¬ 
ment,  by  draining,  irrigation,  tillage,  or  nse 
of  lime,  marl,  etc.,  will  cot. 

7.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  at  random,  and  it  is  time  they  un¬ 
derstood  the  reason  why. 

Tbe  right  materials  in  the  right  places 
bring  large  profits.  Artificial  fertilizers, 
rightly  used,  must  prove  among  the  most  po- 
teut  means  for  the  restoration  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture. 

9.  The  only  way  to  find  what  a  soil  wants  is 
to  study  it  by  careful  observation  and  exper¬ 
iments.. 

APPLICATION. 

So  much  for  the  stories;  now  for  the  moral. 
Before  Mr.  Fairchild  began  his  experiments, 
he  had  tried  various  special  fertilizers,  phos¬ 
phates,  bone,  fish-scrap,  etc.,  but  with  very 
poor  success.  He  could  not  get  enough  farm 
manure  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  crops,  aud 
was  gradually  giving  up  his  farming.  His 
experiments  told  him  what  he  could  do  with 
complete  fertilizers,  and  what  materials  and 
proportions  were  best  for  his  use,  and  now  be 
says,  very  emphatically,  that  the  application 
to  his  practice  of  what  he  has  learned,  has 
made  for  him  the  difference  between  farming 
at  a  good  profit  and  at  a  heavy  loss.  He  needs 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  all  the  crops  he  has 
experimented  on— corn,  potatoes,  wheat, 
oats  aud  grass.  That  is  to  say,  for  each  of 
these  plants,  each  of  the  three  important  in¬ 
gredients,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitro¬ 
gen  brings  a  profitable  return,  and  tbe  omis¬ 
sion  of  any  one  materially  reduces  the  crop. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  Sage  have  the 
same  experience  with  potatoes,  but  Mr.  Sage’s 
corn,  though  slightly  increased  by  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  does  not  yield  enough  in 
return  to  pay  the  cost.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  in 
like  manner,  finds  that  though  nitrogen  and 
potash  help  corn  somewhat,  they  do  not  in¬ 
crease  it  enough  to  warrant  their  use.  But 
if  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  Sage  had  de¬ 
pended  upon  commercial  fertilizers  alone,  and 
bad  no  experiments  or  experience  to  guide 
them,  it  might  be  wiser  for  them  to  use  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  their  corn,  and  loso  a 
little  on  some  of  the  ingredients,  than  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  phosphate  or  potash  salt  or  any 
other  incomplete  fertilizer,  and  risk  entire 
failure. 

Farm  manure  is  a  "complete  fertilizer”; 
but  no  one  would  think  of  finding  fault  with 
it  because  some  of  its  ingredients  used  alone 
would  fail.  For  that  matter,  farm  manures 
often  fail,  at  best,  but  farmers  know  very 
well  that  climate,  soil,  or  something  else  than 
the  manure,  is  to  blame.  But  if  a  commercial 
fertilizer  does  not  bring  a  large  return,  they 
are  very  apt  to  call  it  a  fraud  and  the  seller  a 
cheat.  I  believe  that  in  the  States  where  ex¬ 
periment  stations  or  other  agencies  exercise  a 
proper  control  over  the  fertilizer  trade,  and 
defend  honest  dealers  as  well  as  consumers, 
there  are  a  hundred  cases  of  failure  from  using 
the  wrong  materials,  or  using  the  right  ones 
in  wrong  ways,  where  there  is  one  from 
fraud.  Complete  fertilizers  are,  in  a  sense, 
irrational,  but  they  mark  the  first  step  iu  the 
progress  toward  the  rational  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers. 

If  you  ask  what  fertilizer  to  use,  I  can  only 
say  that  there  is  no  best  fertilizer  for  any 
crop,  and  that  formulas,  to  fit  all  cases,  are 
out  of  tbe  question.  Instead  of  proposing 
formulas,  I  urge  farmers  to  study  their  soils 
and  circumstances,  and  learn  what  is  best  for 
them  to  use.  The  golden  rule  for  the  chemical 
fertilizers  is  to  select  those  which  furnish  iu 
the  best  form  and  at  the  least  cost  those  in¬ 
gredients  of  plant  food  which  the  crops  need 
and  the  soil  fails  to  furnish. 

MONEY  VALUATION  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Why  do  not  chemical  analyses  tell  the  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  a  fertilizer  to  the  farmer? 

Analysis  shows  how  much  of  tbe  valuable 
ingredients  a  fertilizer  contains;  but  it  does 
not  tell  what  will  be  the  effect  iu  auy  given 
case.  The  four  gentlemen  whose  experiments 
1  have  cited,  all  used  the  same  materials. 
Chemical  analysis  would  have  pronounced 
their  phosphate,  their  potash  salts  or  their 
nitrate  of  soda  of  the  same  commercial  value, 
but  the  agricultural  value  as  shown  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  produce  which  they  brought,  was 
different.  A  fertilizer  which  analyzes  $40. 
per  ton,  may  bring  $40.  worth  of  increase  in 
one  case,  $100.  worth  in  another,  aud  not  $20. 
worth  in  a  third.  The  trade  value  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  as  estimated  by  reckoning  its  valuable  in¬ 
gredients  at  certain  prices  per  pound,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  its  agricultural  value  as 
estimated  by  the  gain  which  comes  to  the  far¬ 
mer  from  its  use. 

There  is  another  point  that  bears  upon  the 
agricultural,  as  distinguished  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  value.  In  different  fertilizing  mater, 
iais,  the  same  element  occurs  iu  widely 
different  forms  of  combination.  These  forms 
are  not  always  shown  by  chemical  analysis, 
though  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 


agricultural  effect.  Thus,  two  fertilizers  may 
have  the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen,  but  in 
the  one  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  dried  blood,  in 
which  it  is  very  efficient ;  while  in  the  other  it 
may  be  in  leather  scraps,  which  will  produce 
little  effect. 

It  was  in  view  of  such  facts  as  these  that  I 
stated  in  the  first  Annual  Report  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  iu  18715,  that  it  is  impracti¬ 
cable  to  estimate  the  agricultural  value  of  a 
fertilizer  from  its  chemical  composition,  and 
added  that  the  commercial  values,  though  ad¬ 
mitting  of  more  accurate  calculation,  are  yet 
subject  to  wide  variatious  and  uncertainties, 
so  that,  while  they  are  a  most  forcible  means 
of  illustrating  frauds,  and  effective  as  the  first 
step  of  the  process  of  tbe  education  of  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  their  usefulness  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  questionable.  Wbat  I  have 
seen  since  that  time  leaves  me  with  the 
decided  impression  that  in  States  where  the 
fertilizer  coutrol  by  chemical  analysis  bas 
been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  cease  publishing  estimated 
values  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  important  thing  is  to  give  buyers  and 
sellers  a  means  of  knowing  exactly  what  the 
materials  contain  and  to  encourage  both,  but 
especially  the  farmer,  to  judge  of  the  articles 
by  their  composition.  But  the  tendency  of 
these  money  valuations  is  rather  to  call  tbe 
attention  away  from  the  composition,  and 
direct  it  to  a  standard  which,  though  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public  as  official  and  scientific,  is  at 
best  of  doubtful  accuracy,  aud  ofteu  wrong. 
As  a  result,  not  only  does  the  farmer  get 
wrong  impressions  iu  the  place  of  right  ones; 
but  honest  dealers  are  harassed  by  incorrect 
valuation  of  their  wares.  The  publication  of 
money  valuation  of  fertilizers  by  inspectors 
and  experiment  stations,  without  doubt  adds 
materially  to  the  popularity  and  effectiveness 
of  their  reports;  but  I  am  unable  to  believe 
that  this  advantage  can  make  up  for  the  dis¬ 
advantage  which  accrues  when  the  authority 
whose  highest  function  is  teaching,  not  only 
sacrifices  part  of  its  purpose  by  lowering  its 
standard,  but  teaches  what  is  wrong.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  France  and  Germany,  official  publication 
of  money  valuations  long  since  gave  way  to 
the  more  rational  aud,  in  the  long  run,  more 
effective  practice  of  announcing  simply  the 
composition  of  the  fertilizers  as  guaranteed 
by  the  dealer  and  found  by  analysis.  This 
ought  to  be  the  practice  with  us.  It  is  indeed 
done  iu  numerous  cases  iu  which  the  comparison 
between  tbe  guaranteed  and  actual  composi  tiou 
Is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  money  valua¬ 
tions.  But  happily,  there  are  indications  that 
our  official  chemists  will  soon  be  able  in  so  far 
to  resist  the  outside  pressure  which  has  called 
for  the  publication  ot  money  valuations,  as  to 
omit  them  and  give  only  the  comparison  be¬ 
tween  tbe  actual  and  guaranteed  composition 
in  their  reports. 


SEVERAL  FERTILIZER  TOPICS  CON¬ 
SIDERED. 

PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

The  sixth  of  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Rural  is:  Will  it  pay  the  farmer  to  purchase 
fertilizer  ingredients  at  wholesale  and  mix 
his  own  fertilizers?  Fes,  in  strong  italics, 
always  when  n  farmer  of  intelligence  pur¬ 
chases.  My  reasons,  founded  upon  experience, 
are  as  follows:  First,  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
feed  his  farm  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
needs.  Years  of  “plat”  trials  ou  a  private 
farm  have  invariably  shown  the  superior 
value  of  phosphoric  acid  for  that  farm.  With¬ 
out  its  use,  the  employment  of  nitrogen  and 
potash  would  be  nearly  valueless;  while  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  aloue  very  much  increased  the 
crop,  undissolved  Charleston  mineral  phos- 
phatic  rock  proving  very  valuable.  On  a 
second  farm  six  years  of  tests  showed  the 
great  superiority  of  potash.  So  pronounced 
was  the  need  of  this  material  that  its  use  was 
very  freely  indulged  in,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  farm,  as  it  rose  rapidly  in  fer¬ 
tility  under  its  employment,  averaging  three 
tons  of  hay  and  from  00  to  80  bushels  of  oats 
pef  acre.  Upon  the  farm  now  in  my  charge, 
nitrogen  is  the  measuie  of  our  winter  crops. 
I  will  not  deluge  the  reader  with  the  figures, 
but  point  to  the  facts  as  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  fertili¬ 
zers  the  individual  farm  may  need.  We  wish 
to  treat  each  farm  for  the  disease  it  has,  and 
not  for  the  disease  some  other  farm  may  have. 

Second. — We  can  purchase  cheaper  in  this 
way  than  when  we  buy  complete  fertilizers, 
the  difference  often  amounting  to  25  per  cent., 
and  it  will  average  a  very  handsome  sum.  As 
this  assertion  is  based  upon  facts,  twill  leave 
it  without  spreading  the  data. 

Third. — They  are  more  concentrated  and 
can  thus  be  more  cheaply  transported  per  unit 
of  nutrition.  I  buy  my  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
fertilizer  with  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  pure  acid, 
while  the  ordinary  superphosphates  have  from 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  acid.  Thus  I  trans¬ 


port,  in  one  ton,  what  others  pay  freight  on 
three  tons  to  obtain.  Where  the  freight  is  $3 
to  $5  per  ton,  this  saving  becomes  important. 
If  the  illustration  included  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash,  the  comparison  would  be  more  favorable. 

Fourth. — We  are  less  liable  to  fraud  in  thus 
purchasing.  Most  farmers  buy  blindly  ou  the 
word  superphosphate.  Why  not  buy  cloth  by 
a  simple  order  for  cloth,  and  take  whatever 
is  measured  us  ? 

Fifth. — We  can  buy  one  or  all  of  the  three 
elementary  materials,  and  mix  them,  when 
more  than  one  is  needed,  to  suit  our  soils  or 
the  crops  grown.  Thus,  I  would  not  think  of 
feeding  potatoes,  corn  aud  wheat  on  the  same 
proportion  of  nitrogen ;  neither  would  I  treat 
corn,  wheat  and  clover  on  the  same  principle 
in  potash  application. 

Finally,  bo  assured;  have  no  doubt;  but  in 
strong,  steady  faith  and  courage  go  forward 
in  the  intelligent  joint  use  of  chemicals  with 
yard  manure,  and  a  fertile,  profitable  farm 
will  reward,  iu  90  per  cout.  of  the  cases,  a 
really  studied  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  It 
is  your  Eastern  farmer  readers,  who  concern 
themselves  with  ibis  fertilizer  question  to 
build  up  their  farms;  while  we  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  foolishly  tearing  ours  down. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  USEFULNESS  OF 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE 
VALUATION  OF  A  FERTILIZER. 


THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  "ESTI¬ 
MATED  VALUE.” 


PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  buying  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  that  the  farmer  should 
know  definitely  what  plant  nutrients  they 
contain,  and  how  much  of  each  one,  and'what 
proportion  of  each  is  readily  soluble  and 
therefore  Immediately  available.  All  this 
information  is  furnished  in  the  results  of 
a  chemical  analysis,  aud  can  be  obtained  only 
by  that  meana  Having  this  information 
about  the  several  brands  offered  to  him, the 
would-be  buyer,  knowing  the  price  of  each 
brand,  is  in  a  condition  to  decide  which  one 
will  provide  him  with  the  desired  plant  food 
most  cheaply.  If  of  two  superphosphates 
offered  to  him  at  the  same  price,  one  contains 
a  third  more  soluble  acid  while  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  are  about  the  same  in  both,  and  if 
both  are  equally  dry  and  fine,  and  both  were 
made  from  tbe  same  raw  material,  such  as 
ground  bone,  or  bone-black,  or  South  Carolina 
phosphate,  he  need  not  be  told  that  he  should 
buy  tbe  one  richest  in  soluble  phosphate. 

But  the  real  money  value  of  a  fertilizer  to  a 
farmer  depends  upon  other  considerations  be¬ 
sides  its  chemical  composition.  In  the  first 
place,  all  superphosphates  contain  more  or 
less  insoluble  phosphate,  consisting  of  that 
part  of  the  raw  material  left  unattacked  by 
tbe  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  phosphate  is  still  regarded  as  use¬ 
ful  for  plant  food,  at  least  when  the  raw 
material  is  bone.  W liether  it  is  useful  or  not 
when  the  raw  material  is  S.  C.  rock  phosphate 
is  yet  an  open  question,  with  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  in  its  favor;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
it  is  by  no  means  so  available  and  so  valuable 
as  genuine  bone  phosphate.  Chemical  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  fails  us  here,  for  it  never  can 
show  what  this  original  ruw  material  was, 
nor  what  is  the  kind  of  insoluble  phosphate 
left  in  the  fertilizer. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that  while  the  analyses, 
made  at  the  Massachusetts,  Conunecticut  and 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Stations,  give  the 
proportions  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammo¬ 
nia  and  nitrate,  as  distinguished  from  the  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen,  and,  therefore,  show  what 
soluble  compounds  of  ultrogen  each  fertilizer 
analyzed  coutains,  the  analyses,  made  else¬ 
where,  usually  fail  to  make  this  important 
distinction,  and  therefore  fail  in  an  important 
respect  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  real  com¬ 
parative  values  of  different  brands.  Further, 
as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  so  it 
is  with  the  so  called  organic  nitrogen— chem¬ 
ical  analysis  never  shows  what  kind  of  raw 
material  it  was  derived  from,  whether  from 
roasted  and  ground  leather  clippings,  or  from 
wool  waste  or  from  dried  blood.  If  from  the 
first,  the  nitrogen  is  comparatively  worthless, 
although  the  buyer  may  pay  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  a  pound ;  if  from  the  second,  it  is 
better;  if  from  the  third,  its  cost  may  be 
reasonable . 

In  the  reports  of  the  analyses  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  sent  out  from  the  Experiment 
Stations,  the  so-called  '‘estimated  value"  is 
usually  giveu  for  each  fertilizer  analyzed. 
This  is  based  exclusively  oa  the  results  of  its 
analysis  and  the  market  cost  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  manufactured.  But  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  for  a  farmer  to  take  this  esti¬ 
mated  value  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  a 
ton  of  the  fertilizer  to  him.  This  value,  or 
the  return  that  he  may  got  from  its  use  ou  his 
crops,  depeuds  upon  many  conditions— the 
needs  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
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applied,  and  the  judiciousness  with  which  it 
is  used,  the  character  of  the  season— whether 
wet  or  dry— and  the  condition  of  the  crops 
when  times  of  wetness  or  dryness  prevailed. 
In  a  wet  season  the  cheaper  phosphoric  acid 
in  bone  meal  might  give  as  good  a  crop  as  the 
more  costly  soluble  acid  of  a  superphosphate, 
Dr  the  cheaper  organic  nitrogen  do  better 
than  the  more  costly  nitrogen  of  a  nitrate. 

Iudeed  it  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate 
that  thi3  phrase  “estimated  value,”  was  ever 
used,  as  it  is  in  the  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
ports  or  elsewhere;  it  does  not  mean  "esti¬ 
mated  value”  of  the  fertilizer  to  anybody, 
but  rather  the  estimated  reasonable  cost  of 
the  fertilizer.  The  analysis  has  shown  that  it 
contains  so  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  of  such  and  such  degrees  of  solu¬ 
bility;  and  in  the  markets  one  can  buy  so 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
of  the  same  degrees  of  solubility  or  availabil¬ 
ity  in  the  raw  materials  which  manufacturers 
use  in  mixing  up  their  several  brands,  and 
which  the  farmer  can  buy  in  the  same  mar¬ 
kets;  and  if  bought  for  cash  at  the  retail 
prices  which  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  mixed 
by  himself,  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  to  him 
should  be  very  near  to  what  is  given  as  its 
estimated  value,  to  which,  howev  r,  be  may 
have  to  add  something  for  freight  charges  on 
the  raw  materials,  if  he  is  distant  from  the 
markets  where  they  are  purchased.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  the  phrase  “estimated  value,”  as 
used,  is  misleading. 

Sometimes  the  estimated  value  of  a  fertil¬ 
izer  is  given  as  higher  thau  the  selling  price; 
the  question  is  then  naturally  asked,  how  can 
it  be  profitable  to  manufacture  and  sell  such 
a  fertilizer;  and  the  question  is  still  more 
pertinent  when  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
the  phrase  “estimated  value”  is  taken  as  above 
explained.  Such  a  manufacture  and  trade 
cannot  be  continued  at  a  profit  with  any  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  estimated  value  over  sell¬ 
ing  price,  and  it  never  is  so  continued.  A 
manufacturer  may  start  out  with  a  new 
brand  ou  such  a  basis:  and  when  its  sale  has 
run  for  a  time,  and  it  has  become  well  estab 
lished  on  the  strength  of  analyses  at  some 
experiment  station,  and  its  estimated  value  is 
very  high,  he  may  lower  its  cost  to  him  by 
putting  in  much  less  nitrogen  or  phosphoric 
acid  in  soluble  forms,  and  go  on  selling  it  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  change  in  its 
quality  is  exposed  by  some  new  analysis. 
Gross  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  in  this  way, 
and  it  has  been.  A  wise  farmer  will  beware 
^of  extraordinarily  low  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  moderate  excess  of  estimated  value 
over  selling  price  may  be  honestly  carried  out, 
when  a  manufacturer  may  have  made  unus¬ 
ually  good  bargains  in  the  raw  materials,  and 
can  sell  for  the  usual  price  a  better  article 
than  his  competitors  can.  Or,  since  these 
“estimated  values,”  as  calculated  for  a  whole 
year,  are  based  on  the  retail  market  prices  of 
tde  raw  materials  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  it  may',  and  does,  happen  that  these 
prices  fall  off  to  a  considerable  extent  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  year,  as  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  fluctuate;  and  any  reput¬ 
able  manufacturers  can  afford  to  sell  fertil¬ 
izers,  atone  time  or  another,  at  apparently 
less  thau  cost. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CLAY  vs.  LIGHT  SOILS.— ARE  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  FERTILIZERS  STIMULANTS? 

PROP.  W.  H.  JORDAN. 

1.  Are  fertilizers  more  profitable  ou  clay 
than  ltght  soils,  and  if  so,  why? 

2.  Is  the  plaut  food  in  chemical  fertilizers 
to  be  considered  more  as  a  stimulant  than  that 
of  farm  mauuref 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  farm  manures  generally  have  a  some¬ 
what  limited  effect  on  light  soils,  both  as  to 
amount  and  length  of  time.  The  farmer  who 
has  a  sandy,  or  light  gravelly  spot  on  his 
farm,  is  well  aware  that  if  he  succeeds  in 
making  it  produce  good  crops,  bis  applications 
of  manure  must  be  abundant  and  frequent, 
while  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  more  clayey 
portions  of  his  farm.  What  is  true  of  farm 
manures,  is  also  true  of  commercial  manures. 

In  neither  case  do  we  see  the  sume  extent  of 
effect  ou  our  light  soils  that  we  do  ou  those 
containing  quite  a  percentage  of  clay.  This 
is  even  true  of  ashes. 

There  is  more  than  one  very  plausible  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  above  facts.  In  the  first 
Place,  the  absorbtive  powers  of  the  average 
light  soils  are  deiieient.  Light  soils  are  often 
called  “leachy.”  Scientific  investigation  has 
given  o  "soil  absorbtiou”  a  very  definite  aud 
important  meaning.  When  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  soluble  ingredients  is  applied  to  ordin¬ 
ary  soils,  with  one  exception  ( the  nitrates), 
these  logredients  enter  into  forms  insoluble 
iu  water,  hut  which  can  he  brought  into  solu¬ 
tion  by  the  oots  of  plants.  These  iugredi- 
euts  are  simply  held  for  use,  and  this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  accomplished  by  certain  silicates 


which  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
clay  soils, but  in  which  light  soils  are  generally 
quite  deficient.  Hence  drainage  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausts  a  light,  leachy  soil,  and  the  effect  of  the 
fertilizer  continues  for  only  a  short  time. 
Again,  in  a  light  soil  the  fertilizer  is  not  well 
“backed  up,”  The  soil  itself  generally  furnishes 
much  less  from  its  own  resources  than  a  clay 
soil;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  so  strong,  and  so 
gives  the  fertilizer  less  assistance.  The  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  of  a  light  soil,  especially  those 
that  control  the  water  supply,  are  often  bad, 
and  the  growth  of  the  crop  is  limited  by  other 
factors  than  the  amount  or  kind  of  fertilizer. 
By  proper  cultivation,  a  clayey  loam  is  pat 
into  condition  to  endure  a  severe  drought, 
but  in  a  dry  season  a  fertilizer  works  "against 
odds”  on  a  light  soil. 

2.  Many  believe  that  commercial  fertilizers 
are  only  stimulants.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  such  a  notion.  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  furnish  true  plant  food  just  as  surely 
as  does  the  best  yarn  manure  ever  hauled  into 
the  field.  There  are  some  obvious  reasons 
why  this  statement  can  be  confidently  made. 

(a.)  The  compounds  in  farm  manures,  that 
feed  plants,  are  the  same  compounds  that 
commercial  fertilizers  furnish  to  the  soil. 
Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  plant 
whether  it  gets  phosphate  of  lime  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  or  from  stable  manure? 

(b)  Plants  have  beeu  grown  to  perfection  in 
water  solutions,  and  in  the  most  barren  quartz 
sand,  by  the  use  of  the  compounds  that  enter 
into  commercial  fertilizers,  these  compounds 
being  the  only  sources  of  food  the  plants  had. 
Lan  a  child  grow  on  alcohol  alone,  aud  can  a 
plant  feed  on  that  which  is  only  a  stimulant 
to  the  soil? 

(c)  Still  further,  the  analysis  of  plant  tissue 
shows  that  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer 
is  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  more  import¬ 
ant  substances  found  there,  excepting  what 
the  plant  takes  from  the  air. 

The  idea  that  commercial  fertilizers  are 
stimulants  may  have  come  from  the  use  of 
partial  fertilizers,  but  this  cannot  be  explain¬ 
ed  here. 

State  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 

♦  ♦♦ - . 

CLAY  SOIL  BEST  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS. 

PROS'.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
commercial  fertilizers  of  the  same  make,  ap¬ 
plied  to  crops  of  the  same  kind  at  the  same 
time,  but  upon  different  farms,  do  not  always 
produce  equal  results  either  immediate  or  re¬ 
mote.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the 
difference  in  effect  is  due  to  some  difference 
in  the  soil.  The  use  of  a  special  fertilizer  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  soil  is  lacking  in  what  the 
fertilizer  furnishes,  which  may  be  true  with 
some  soils  but  not  with  others.  If  the  earth  is 
always  supplied  with  what  the  added  manure 
contains,  it  cannot  he  expected  to  show  uny 
immediate  effect:  but  if  some  of  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  plant  food  are  wanting,  or  are  in 
scant  supply,  and  the  manure  employed  furn¬ 
ishes  wholly,  or  in  part,  what  is  wanting,  the 
immediate  efiect  will  be  distinct  in  proportion 
to  the  completeness  with  which  the  deficiency 
is  tilled.  No  crop  cau  be  expected  to  wholly 
exhaust  an  application  of  manure,  whether 
large  or  small,  in  a  single  season.  There  will 
always  be  a  part  left  uuused,  the  disposition 
of  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  profitableness  of  the  application. 

The  difference  in  the  remote  effects  from  an 
application  of  any  kind  of  manure,  depends 
principally  upon  the  power  of  the  soil  for  re¬ 
taining  any  soluble  plant  food  which  may 
exist  in  it  in  excess  of  what  a  crop  muy  use. 
Soils  differ  iu  this  respect,  chiefly  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  aud  condition  of  the  clay 
they  contain.  While  clay  itself  is  not  used  as 
food  for  plauts,  its  presence  iu  a  soil  is  one  of 
the  most  important  essentials  to  production. 
Pulverized  clay  Is  one  of  the  most  puwerful 
absorbents  known.  It  takes  up  all  sorts  of 
gases  and  liquids  aud  miuute  solids  as  they 
filter  through  it  On  account  of  its  peculiar 
ellicacy  in  this  direction,  it  becomes  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  as  a  store-house  of  plant  food.  Re¬ 
move  clay  from  a  soil  entirely,  and  all  that  is 
soluble  iu  manure  would  run  dowu  through  it 
into  the  subsoil  and  away  with  the  drainage 
as  readily  as  lye  through  a  leach. 

An  excess  of  clay  in  a  compact  condition, 
forms  a  hard  pan  which  is  not  desirable;  but 
the  more  clay  in  a  state  of  miuute  division 
mingled  with  other  earthy  matters  a  soil  con¬ 
tains,  the  more  retentive  will  it  be.  If  manure 
in  excess  of  what  a  growing  crop  cau  use  is 
applied  to  such  lund  as  would  be  called  a 
strong  clay  loam,  the  loam  will  take  it  up, 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  future  crops.  Even 
nitrogen,  which  Is  the  most  evauescent  of 
plaut  foods,  escapes  but  slowly  from  such  a 
soil.  I  have  personal  kuowledge  of  a  field  of 
this  kind  containing  the  site  of  a  log  house 
occupied  some  20  years,  and  torn  dowu  some 
i0  odd  years  ago.  The  field  has  been  constant-- 


y  cropped  ever  since;  but  the  site  still  shows 
in  every  crop  a  marked  difference  from  the 
rest  of  the  field,  on  account  of  the  richness 
that  accumulated  in  the  space  occupied  a3  a 
door-yard  and  garden.  Upon  soils  of  this  re¬ 
tentive  power,  manure  of  any  sort — com¬ 
mercial  or  home-made— may  be  even  lavishly 
used  without  material  waste.  The  earth  will 
conserve  what  is  given  to  it,  but  upon  more 
open,  porous  and  sandy  soils  that  leach  or 
lack  the  power  of  retention,  it  is  unsafe  to 
apply  more  of  any  manure  than  the  current 
crop  can  take  up,  and  in  such  an  application 
even,  it  is  better  to  use  only  such  as  will  dis¬ 
solve  slowly  in  order  that  the  supply  may  hold 
out  through  the  lifetime  of  the  crop.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  that  the  usefulness  of  commer¬ 
cial  manures,  as  well  as  of  those  made  ou  the 
farm,  depends  not  alone  upon  the  plant  food 
they  may  contain,  but  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  soil  to  retain  any  unused  surplus, 
and  that  a  soil  with  a  large  admixture  of  clay 
is  best. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  VIEWS. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

1.  “Are  fertilizers  more  profitable  on  clay 
than  on  light  soils?  Why?” 

A  es ;  first,  because  there  is  less  waste  by 
leaching.  Second,  because  there  is  usually 
present  in  clay  soils  moisture  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve  or  make  available  for  the  use  of  the 
plaut,  the  chemical  fertilizers.  In  light  soils 
it  is  often  the  lack  of  water  to  convey  the 
fertilizer  into  the  circulation  and  not  a  lack 
of  fertilizers,  that  dwarfs  the  plant.  Third, 
because  most  fertilizers  abstract  moisture 
from  the  soil  wheu  first  applied,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  in  many  cases,  that  the  seed  is  left  to 
perish.  This  may,  and  does,  sometimes  happen 
in  dry  clay  soils.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  light  soils  because  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  dry,  or  to  quickly  become  so. 

2.  ‘  ‘The  food  iu  chemical  fertilizers  Is  no  more 
to  be  considered  as  stimulants  than  that  in 
farm  yard  manure.” 

Correct;  but  as  the  plaut  food  in  chemical 
fertilizers  is,  or  should  be,  far  more  soluble 
than  that  in  farm  manure,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  land  unfertilized,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  ten  bushels  per  acre,  may  be  made  to 
produce  20  bushels  per  acre  by  the  addition  of 
plant  food  equal  to  that  in  five  bushels.  The 
plaut  being  well  sustained  by  the  fertilizer, 
makes  large  root  growth  and  is  thus  euabled 
to  feed  from  a  larger  area  than  it  otherwise 
could.  By  this  method  the  land  becomes 
poorer  year  by  year,  and  the  farmer  says  that 
the  fertilizers  are  stimulants  and  have 
“burned  out”  his  land.  They  have  neither 
stimulated  nor  burned  out  the  land;  only  en¬ 
abled  him  to  carry  off  a  little  more  plant  food 
from  the  soil  in  less  time,  without  giving  an 
equivalent. 

3.  “Will  it  pay  the  farmer  to  purchase  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  at  wholesale  and  mix  his 
own  fertilizers!” 

Yes:  because  he  saves  freight  and  is  more 
likely  te  get  what  he  pays  for. 

8,  'Should  nitrogenous  fertilizers  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  the  hill  or  drill  ?” 

All  fertilizers  should  be  sown  broadcast 
when  the  roots  of  the  plauts  occupying  the 
ground,  fully  permeate  all  the  soil  soon  after 
the  fertilizers  are  applied.  Melons,  squashes, 
etc.,  aud  young  orchards  are  about  the  only 
exceptions, 

9.  “Why  are  high-grade  fertilizers  cheaper 
than  low  grade  ?” 

Because  the  farmer,  if  he  purchase  plant- 
food  at  all.wauts  that  which  is  readily  soluble. 
He  has  already  iu  the  soil  an  abundance 
which  is  very  slowly  soluble,  and  he  can 
cheaply  procure  or  produce  on  the  farm  large 
quantities  which  are  moderately  soluble. 
What  he  wants  is  a  little  good  food  that  the 
baby  plants  cau  reach  and  assimilate  easily. 

11.  “Why  are  crops  iu  some  soils  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  f” 

I  can  conceive  of  no  soil,  unless  one  superla¬ 
tively  rich,  that  would  uot  be  benefited  by 
chemical  fertilizers,  if  sufficient  water  be  pres 
enc  to  enable  the  plant  to  take  them  up.  A  high, 
dry,  poor,  gravelly  soil  with  little  vegetable 
matter  aud  a  great  abundance  of  lime  in  it, 
may  not  respond  at  all  to  fertilizers  the  first 
year.  Add  a  little  vegetable  matter,  give 
good  culture  and  repeat  the  dose  every  year 
and  good  results  are  certain  to  follow,  though 
it  may  not  give  satisfactory  profit. 

12.  "\\  hat  is  the  best  way  for  the  farmer 
to  reduce  whole  bones  to  bone-meal  or  flour?” 

Combine  with  his  neighbors  aud  purchase  a 
mill  for  grinding  them,  aud  hire  a  portable 
thrashing  engine  to  furnish  the  power:  or 
form  a  stock  company  and  locate  the  mill  in 
the  village.  (A  portable  engine  can  be  hired 
when  thrashing  is  over  cheaper  thau  it  cau  be 
owned).  One  of  the  villagers  should  ruu  the 
mill,  aud  charge  a  given  amount  per  100  pounds 
of  bone  grouud. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 

MAJOR  IIENRY  K.  ALVORD, 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  too  much  mauure,  especially  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  for 
us  to  carry  more  live  stock,  being  habitually 
and  intentionally  “overstocked;”  then  buy 
grain  food  and  make  at  home  the  best  “com¬ 
plete  manure,”  namely  that  from  the  animals 
of  the  farm.  Baying  food  is  a  good  deal 
safer  than  buying  fertilizers,  and  I  believe 
unquestionably  cheaper,  provided,  of  course, 
that  good  animals  are  kept,  that  they  are  fed 
with  judgment,  and  that  the  manure  from 
them  is  properly  managed.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  make  such  combinations  in  feeding  as  will 
measurably  give  barn-yard  manure  of  the 
different  proportions  desired  as  regards  its 
elements  of  plant  food.  If  the  home-made 
supply  of  mauure  proves  insufficient,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  a  good  deal  safer  to  purchase 
commercial  fertilizers  than  to  buy  stable 
manure  from  the  cities.  Where  even  a 
moderate  supply  of  barn-yard  manure  is  to 
be  supplemented  with  fertilizers,  I  would 
leave  out  the  expensive  element  of  nitrogen. 
There  is  certainly  no  need  of  buying  so  much 
of  these  expensive  ammoniated  manures.  If 
there  is  absolutely  no  source  of  ammonia  at 
home  (except  air  and  water)  the  land  being 
severely  cropped  aud  the  sales  such  as  to  rob 
it  of  its  nitrogen,  then  this  element  must  be 
replaced  by  purchase. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  two  things  that 
are  needed,  and  which,  if  generously  supplied, 
will  give  satisfactory  results,  are  potash  and 
phosphates.  I  believe  it  far  cheaper  to  buy 
both  of  these  iu  some  of  thei  r  crude  forms  than 
to  purchase  the  compounds  of  even  our  best 
fertilizer  manufacturers.  There  are  places 
where  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of  potash  is 
in  wood  ashes;  but  my  experience  has  given 
preference  to  the  mineral  salts,  muriate  of 
potash,  kainit  and  krugit.  For  phosphoric 
acid,  I  like  the  South  Carolina  phospbutic 
rock,  and  now  we  are  promised  an  evsn 
higher  grade  of  these  natural  fertilizers  from 
Canada.  If  quick  action  is  desired,  it  doubt¬ 
less  pays  to  buy  the  Carolina  phosphate  dis¬ 
solved,  but  otherwise,  I  believe  it  a  good  deal 
cheaper  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  ground, 
but  not  treated  with  acid.  We  have  been 
well  pleased  at  Houghcon  Farm  with  a  “phos- 
phatic  lime”  obtained  from  North  Carolina. 
It  is  rock,  quarried  in  nodular  form,  calcined 
aud  ground,  with  a  large  percentage  of  both 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  Tne  price  in  New 
York  is  low  enough  to  make  it  economical, 
compared  with  other  mineral  manures.  Aud 
this  natural  combination  seems  to  act  fast 
enough  ou  most  soils,  for  a  general  restora¬ 
tive,  especially  when  a  little  potash  salt  is 
added.  It  does  not  answer  as  a  stimulant  for 
a  special  crop. 

Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

LIME  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

John  a.  woodward,  Ag.  Ed.  Farm  Journal: 

The  utility  of  lime  in  agriculture  few,  per¬ 
haps  none,  doubt;  exactly  how,  wheu,  where 
and  why.  its  best  effects  are  realized,  few, 
perhaps  none,  know.  I  do  not;  I  do  uot  know 
any  one  who  does. 

It  is  present  in  varying  quantities  in  all 
soils,  aud  is  demanded  by  all  crops  taken 
from  the  soil.ia  quantities  of  from  10  pounds, 
or  less,  per  acre,  to  10  times  10,  or  more.  To 
the  extent  of  this  requirement,  as  a  direct 
plant-food,  or  constituent  part  of  the  plant,  it 
probably  exists  in  all  soils;  yet  most  will  re¬ 
spond  promptly  and  satisfactorily,^  increased 
yield,  to  a  liberal  application  of  it.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  uo  land  which  any  experienced 
farmer  would  judge  fit  to  sow  to  wheat,  con¬ 
tains  less  than  the  Id  to  14  pounds  of  lime  per 
acre,  which  au  average  crop  of  wheat  actually 
absorbs;  but  1  have  seen  the  wheat  crop 
nearly  doubled  by  its  use.  Probably  one 
bushel  per  acre  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the 
average  amount  which  enters  directly  into 
the  plaut-growch  year  after  year  on  regular- 
larly  cropped  laud.  In  liming  districts,  50 
bushels  per  acre  are  considered  a  moderate  ap¬ 
plication,  UX)  bushels  are  more  commonly  used, 
and  I  have  known  200  to  be  applied  with 
seemingly  good  results. 

The  chief  office  of  Che  excess  above  the 
ueeds  of  the  crop  grown  (and  if  the  above  be 
true,  all  that  we  apply  would  appear  to  be 
excess),  seems  to  be  that  of  a  solvent  of  the 
mineral  matters,  aud  an  aid  to  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  vegetable  matter  already  in 
Che  soil.  Its  power  iu  hastening  the  decompo¬ 
sition  of  orgauic  matter  is  wonderful.  A  due 
consideration  of  these  apparent  facts  should 
lead  to  a  more  intelligent  use  of  this  valuable 
aid  to  agriculture  than  we  sometimes  see.  Let 
us  marshal  the  facts; 

It  is  a  constituent  part  of  all  crops. 

It  naturally  exists  in  all  (most)  soils  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  their  need. 

It  is  a  solvent  of  the  miueml  constituents  of 
all  crops  which  exist  iu  the  soil. 


It  is  an  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  contained  in  the  soil. 

It  does  not  naturally  exist  in  the  soil  in 
quantities  mffi  dent  for  these  purposes. 

It  is  heavy,  and  rapidly  sinks  through  the 
soil,  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  cultivation. 

It  follows  that  if  applied  to  any  soil  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  these  combined  demauds,  the  excess, 
by  passing  down  through  the  soil, out  of  reach, 
is  lost,  and  its  use  in  very  large  quantities  at 
one  time  is  extravagant  and  wasteful.  If 
applied  year  after  year,  or  time  after  time, 
without  the  accompaniment  of  vegetable  or 
organic  matter,  it  exercises  its  functions  of 
a  solvent,  of  the  plant  food  already  in  the  soil, 
puts  this  in  a  condition  to  be  utilized  by  the 
plants,  and,  therefore,  while  increasing  the 
crops  grown,  and  apparently  producing  good 
results,  really  tend3  to  impoverishment  of  the 
soil,  acts  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  natural  riches 
of  the  earth,  and  permit  the  robber  crop  to 
walk  off  with  them.  This  use  of  it  too  is  ex¬ 
travagant  and  wasteful,  and  justifies  the  old 
saying  that  “lime  enriches  the  parent,  butim- 
poverishes  the  son.” 

If  applied  in  connection  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter  it  exercises  also  its  office  of  aidiug  in  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  this,  thereby  contrib¬ 
uting  immediately  to  the  growth  Of  the  crop, 
and  permanently  enriching  the  soil. 

If  applied  in  moderate  quantities  to  soil  al¬ 
ready  rich  in  organic  matter,  it  finds  immedi¬ 
ate  exercise  for  all  its  functions,  and  will 
probably  make  a  quicker  and  larger  return 
for  the  money  expended,  than  by  any  other 
use  of  it.  I  live  in  a  section  where  lime 
abounds,  and  its  use  is  very  general,  and  lay¬ 
ing  aside  all  mere  theories,  my  own  experience, 
added  to  a  close  observation  of  the  experience 
of  others,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  if  its 
immediate  and  greatest  effect  upou  worn 
land  were  desired,  I  should  apply  it,  say 
from  tweuty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre, 
to  wheat  land,  after  plowing,  mixing  it 
through  the  soil  by  thorough  harrowing.  Its 
immediate  effects  would,  of  course,  be  upou 
the  wheat  crop,  but  in  my  judgment  its  per¬ 
manent  effect,  as  au  atd  to  the  following  clover 
crop,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a  “special  fertil 
izer,”  would  yield  the  greater  profit. 

If.  however,  the  land  were  in  fair  cropping 
condition,  8ud  my  object  were  its  permanent 
and  continued  improvement — that  “fattening 
of  the  soil”  which  makes  its  owner  and  his 
children,  and  bis  children’s  children  rich  and 
independent— 1  should  apply  it,  perhaps,  in 
smaller  quantities,  to  the  wheat  stubbles,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  after  the  wheat  was  harvested. 
Not  chat  winter  application  is  better  than  at 
any  other  season,  but  because  it  may  then  be 
done  at  less  cost.  Here  it  should  retnam  two, 
three,  four,  or  as  many  years  as  my  rotatiou 
would  permit,  urging  the  clover  to  luxurious 
growth,  filling  the  ground  with  its  unctuous 
roots,  and  decomposing  toe  leaves  and  stems 
as  they  fall— or  the  stubbles  that  remained 
after  mowing,  as  the  case  might  be — and  mak¬ 
ing  a  glorious  coat  of  riches  to  be  turned 
down  for  the  next  corn  crop.  This  is  my 
own  practice  whenever  circumstances  permit 
it,  though  I  sometimes  apply  it  to  wheat  land 
as  above  described,  in  connection  with  a  top- 
dressiDg  of  barnyard  manure,  as  heavy  as  I 
can  command. 

Upon  water  logged  soils  it  has  little  or  no 
effect,  until  underdrainiog  opens  them  to  its 
influences. 

Tenacious,  heavy,  clay  soils  are  made  com¬ 
paratively  loose,  loamy  and  friable,  by  its 
continued  and  judicious  use. 

One  good  effect  of  lime,  not  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,  1  think,  is  that  it  tends  to  early  maturity 
of  crops,  particularly  wheat — an  advantage 
by  no  rneaus  to  be  despised. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  just  here,  that 
the  best  effects  of  lime  are  produced,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  if  it  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately  after  slaking,  wbilB  yet  in  a  flour- 
like  condition.  Its  good  qualities  are  sensibly 
diminished  if  delay  in  spreading  permit  rains 
to  fall  upon  it  aud  make  it  pasty,  besides 
adding  greatly  to  the  labor. 

My  lime  coBts  me  about  11  cents  per  bushel, 
iuelodiug  the  labor  of  hauling  and  spreading, 
fifty  bushels  per  acrecosting  $5.50.  I  believe 
It  would  pay  at  double  the  cost,  or  even  three 
times;  though  in  that  case,  I  think  I  should 
use  le.‘B  quantity  at  a  time, 

Sometimes  1  am  asked  if  gas-lime  (that 
which  has  been  med  for  the  purification  of  illu¬ 
minating  gas)  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Yes 
and  no.  If  applied  directly  as  it  comes  from 
the  works,  it  is  not  only  valueless,  but  harm¬ 
ful.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  under  cover,  with 
frequeDt  stirrings,  for  a  term  sufficient  (say 
six  months  or  more)  for  the  oxygen  of  the  au¬ 
to  correct  the  sulphite  of  lime  into  sulphate, 
it  becomes  valuable,  though  not  nearly  to  its 
original  extent. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


J.  J.  THOMAS. 

As  regards  commercial  fertilizers,  I  would 


urge  as  a  point  of  importance,  and  one  too 
much  overlooked  by  experimenters,  the  great 
difference  in  soils,  and  in  the  results  which  are 
obtained  from  this  difference  in  the  use  of 
special  manures.  I  made  some  trials  with 
superphosphates  at  this  place  many  years 
ago,  but  never  obtained  any  appreciable  ben¬ 
efit  from  them,  except  with  those  which  con¬ 
tained  ammonia,  and  this  ingredieut  could  be 
had  much  cheaper  in  barn  manure.  Nearly 
the  same  result  has  occurred  at  other  locali¬ 
ties  immediately  along  the  banks  of  Cayuga 
Lake.  But  uot  10  miles  from  here,  and  in  the 
Popular  Ridge  region,  superphosphates  have, 
in  some  instances,  doubled  the  wheat  crop, 
and  always  greatly  benefited  it.  Bo  great 
was  the  advantage  from  its  use,  that  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  four  or  five  miles  wide  and  twice  as  long, 
and  ou  table  land  about  600  feet  above  the 
lake,  between  800  and  1,000  tons  have  been 
purchased  and  applied  annually  of  late  years. 
The  production  of  stable  manure  is  largely 
increased,  and  the  growth  of  grass  and  clover 
affords  a  richer  sod.  Thirty  or  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  an  acre  are  uow  eomtnoa,  where  not 
more  than  half  this  amount  was  raised  30 
years  ago.  This  increase  was  not  caused 
wholly  by  the  use  of  the  fertilizer,  regular  tile 
draining  having  been  resorted  to  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  success.  Saving  and  applying 
barn  manure  have  had  a  large  share;  and  the 
more  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  re¬ 
quired  in  using  the  superphosphate,  has  been 
an  important  aid. 

The  land  here,  at  Union  Springs,  is  not 
alone  in  giving  no  returns  from  the  use  of  su¬ 
perphosphate.  The  advantage  is  so  small  on 
the  University  Farm  at  Ithaca  that  it  does  uot 
pay  the  cost:  and  I  observe  that  the  members 
of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  find  little  or  no 
benefit  from  it  in  the  Chemung  Valley.  Wri¬ 
ters  on  the  subject  do  not  sufficiently  discrim¬ 
inate.  The  soil  here  and  on  the  Popular 
Ridge  is  apparently  quite  similar— a  strong 
clay  loam. 

I  would  recommend  as  the  best  way  to  util¬ 
ize  bone  meal  or  broken  bone,  to  mix  it  in 
thin  layers  with  farm  manure,  which  it 
will  improve  in  richness  (in  about  such  heaps 
as  hoc-beds  are  made  of);  ani  as  com  and 
other  plants  have  looger  roots  than  cultivators 
suppose,  I  would  always  spread  broadcast. 
Experiments  indicate  this  is  best. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL_V1EWS. 

T.  V.  MUXSON. 

3.  Are  fertilizers  more  profitable  on  clay 
than  on  light  soils?  Why? 

This  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  and  tbe  mauner  of  application. 
If  stable  or  compost  mauures  be  applied  broad¬ 
cast  and  plowed  in,  they  will  generally  prove 
more  profitable  on  clay  tban  on  light  soils, 
from  the  fact  that  heavy  eltty  soil  often  needs 
little  more  tbau  the  aeratmg  effect  of  coarse 
or  fibrous  rnauure  to  enable  plants  to  consume 
elements  already  in  the  soil.  Clay  of  calcare¬ 
ous  soils  holds  nutritious  elements  ready  for 
plant  use  better  chan  sandy  soil.aud  what  is  not 
consumed  tbe  first  season  is  better  retained 
for  future  use,  while  sandy  soil,  especially 
under  great  sun  heat,  as  in  the  Southern 
Stales,  bums  out  the  organic  elements,  which 
escape  either  as  gases  or  in  solution  by 
heavy  rains,  so  that  little  effect  remains  after 
the  first  season’s  application.  If  special  or 
commercial  fertilizers  be  used,  then  the  light 
or  already  best  aerated  soil  will  give  best  re 
suits,  providing  the  fertilizer  supplies  the 
elements  needed  in  each  soil. 

4.  “The  food  oE  chemical  fertilizers  is  no 
more  to  be  considered  as  stimulants  than  that 
of  farm-yard  manures." 

No;  but  if  chemical  fertilizers  alone  had 
been  mentioned  instead  of  the  “food  of,”  then 
I  would  have  said,  ‘Yes,  they  are;  ’  for  often 
an  eiemeut,  such  as  salt,  may  act  as  a  flux  in 
tbe  soil  to  loosen  some  eiemeut  ueeded  by  the 
plant,  which  can  be  used  only  when  the  loos¬ 
ening  process  has  occurred.  This  is  a  well 
known  principle  of  chemistry,  especially  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry.  So  a  chemical  fertilizer 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  “stimulant,” 
flux  or  solvent,  and  yet  be  greatly  beneficial. 

All  mauures  and  fertilizers  containing  soda, 
potash  or  ammonia,  are  stimulants  more  or 
less  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  true  foods.  Car¬ 
bon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are 
the  chief  plant  foods.  Farm-yard  manures  con¬ 
tain  the  first  and  third  more  abundantly  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  manures— [?  Eds.]— hence 
they  are  the  cheapest.  Air  and  water  con¬ 
tain  tbe  third  aud  fourth  in  abuufiauce,  aud 
of  the  other  two  a  part  of  the  utilizablu  sup¬ 
ply,  hence  as  stable  manure  secures  naturally 
a  large  bulk  of  plant  food  at  the  lowest  rate, 
it  ought  to  be  more  of  a  plant  food  than 
chemical  fertilizer,  and  hence  can  never  be 
so  readily  dispensed  with,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  never  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  while 
chemical  fertilizers  can. 

8  Should  nitrogenous  fertilizers  be  sown 
broadcast,  or  in  the  hill  or  drills. 


If  the  object  be  to  secure  earliness,  as  in 
vegetable  growing,  then  in  the  drill  or  hill, 
and  for  early  vegetables  afterwards  as  well  as 
for  every  other  cultivated  crop,  broadcast,  if 
at  once  plowed  or  cultivated  iuto  the  soil. 
Not  only  nitrogenous,  but  all  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  should  be  either  applied  in  tbe  drill  or 
broadcast,  as  their  action  is  immediate,  so  soon 
as  moistened.  But  they  should  be  at  once 
stirred  into  the  soil  to  prevent  wastage  bv  the 
action  of  air,  suu-lightaud  heat.  An  excellent 
way  to  apply  them,  especially  in  plowed  crops 
would  be  to  have  hollow-toothed  cultivators 
for  the  purpose,  by  which  means  the  fertili¬ 
zers  would  be  left  at  the  exact  point  ueeded 
for  proper  distribution.  But  I  know  of  no 
such  cultivators.  Here  is  room  for  invention, 

10.  What  advantages  have  farmyard  or 
stable  manures  over  fertilizers? 

This  has  been  partly  answered  above  under 
No  3,  but  I  condense  what  I  have  there  said, 
and  add  more. 

1.  Stable  manure  is  fibrous,  and  swells  like 
a  string  when  wet,  and  shriuks  when  dry,  by 
which  means  it  opens  air,  passages  in  the  soil 
— aerates  it. 

2.  Its  application  is  beneficial  to  almost 
every  soil  and  product. 

3.  It  is  the  refuse  of  the  farm  itself,  and  can 
be  produced  ia  sufficient  abundance  on  almost 
any  properly  managed  farm,  by  keeping 
stock,  and  turning  all  weeds  and  vegetable 
waste  into  the  manure  heap,  with  the  animal 
excreta,  both  solid  and  liquid,  and  mixing 
properly,  with  the  compost,  old  Balt,  lime, 
ashes  and  such  other  materials  as  can  usually 
be  readily  collected  io  any  community  at  a 
trifling  cost,  compared  with  the  price  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
practice  will  aid  in  removing  disease-produc¬ 
ing  matter  from  the  community. 

Grayson  Co, 


CONSIDERATION  OF  SUBJECTS  NOS. 
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H.  M.  ENGLE. 


2.  Analyses  of  fertilizers  by  different  chem¬ 
ists  show  so  much  uniformity,  tuat  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness;  but  that 
the  effects  of  the  fertilizers  vary  in  different 
soil  in  the  same  seasoD,  and  also  on  the  same 
soils  in  different  seasons,  ;is  also  certain. 
The  actual  causes  of  such  results  are  not  so 
easily  explained. 

It  is  conceded  that  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  nitrogen  constitute  tbe  priucipal  ingredi¬ 
ents  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of  all 
crops,  and  some  crops  require  more  of  the 
first;  others  more  of  the  second,  and,  again, 
others  more  of  the  last.  Now  different  fertil¬ 
izers  also  contain  different  proportions  of 
these  ingredients,  and  when  a  farmer  happens 
to  apply  a  fertilizer  that  contains  just  what 
his  soil  or  crop  needs,  and  applies  it  at  the 
proper  time,  ani  the  season  favors  him  with 
rain  at  the  right  time,  with  proper  cultivation 
be  will  hardly  fail  to  get  a  full  crop,  aud  oft- 
times  above  that;  but  whoa  all  the  above  con¬ 
ditions  are  leversed,  tbe  production  will  also 
be  reversed  in  about  the  same  ratio.  Between 
these  extremes  will  be  found  all  intermediate 
conditions  aud  effects,  aud  unless  the  farmer 
biinself  is  an  experimenter,  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  him  wifi  he  simply  a  lottery. 

4.  The  plant  food  in  chemical  fertilizers  is 
no  more  a  stimulant  than  that  of  barn-yard 
manure.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  add  little  or  no  bumus,  or  vegetable 
matter,  to  the  soil,  which,  in  many  instances, 
is  almost  as  important  as  plant  food,  since  a 
proper  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  good  results. 

5.  In  many  oases,  special  fertilizers  will  give 
as  good  results  as  complete  ones,  aud  at  less 
cost,  if  the  farmer  only  knows  what  to  apply, 
and  therefore  ueithercan  justly  be  condemned. 
When  the  soil  contains  any  one  ingredieut 
of  plant  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  an 
available  condition,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
expend  money  to  supply  it  artificially. 

6.  When  the  farmer  can  purchase  fertilizers 
which  contain  tbe  proper  proportions  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  for  his  need,  at  a  reasonable 
margin  above  »  holesale  prices,  it  will  not  pay 
him  to  do  the  mixiug,  since  manufacturers 
have  better  facilities  to  prepare  them.  It  is 
only  In  case  where  too  much  freight  is  paid 
for  bulk  that  has  uo  value,  that  it  will  pay  to 
mix  the  ingredients  on  the  farm. 

7.  There  can  be  no  profit  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  unless  he  buys  below  bis  selling  price,  and 
since  he  purchases  bis  material  fu  quantities 
so  much  larger  tban  the  farmer  possibly  can, 
he,  of  course,  gets  it  cheaper,  no  doubt  often 
below  wholesale  quotations. 

8.  Since  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  more 
volatile  than  any  other,  it  is  evident  that  they 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  once. 

9.  The  high  grade  fertilizers  are  cheaper  iu- 
as  much  as  they  contain  equal  value  in  much  less 
bulk.  In  the  same  way,  with  regard  to  coin, 
a  man  could  carry  in  a  valise  as  great  an 


amount  in  gold  a«  a  horse  could  haul  in  a  wagon 
loaded  with  pennies. 

10.  I  have  referred  to  this  point  in  No.  4, 
and  can  see  no  other  reason  than  that  the  large 
bulk  of  vegetable  matter  in  barn  yard  manure 
keeps  the  soil  in  the  -best  physical  condition. 
If  we  al  ways  had  a  sufficiency  of  clover  to  plow 
down  in  connection  with  proper  commercial 
fertilizers,  any  difference  between  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  stable  manuring,  might  become 
more  of  an  unsolved  problem. 

It.  Such  soils  have  either  a  supply  of  neces¬ 
sary  fertilizing  material,  or  are  notin  a  proper 
condition  to  make  commercial  fertilizers  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food. 

12.  It  will  not  pay  an  ordinary  farmer  to 
buy  a  bone  mill  for  his  own  use.  The  cheap¬ 
est  method  for  him  to  make  bones  available 
for  plant  food,  is  to  break  them  up  into  rea¬ 
sonably  small  pieces,  aud  mix  them  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  good  wood  ashes, well  moistened, 
uutil  the  bones  are  soft,  when  tbe  whole 
should  be  well  mixed  with  some  dry  material, 
sufficient  to  put  it  in  condition  to  drill  or 
sow.  Gvpsurn  and  any  road  dust  answer  a 
good  purpose  to  dry  it  properly. 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS. 


J.  M.  HUBBARD. 

The  ultimate  object  of  the  application  of 
all  manures  is  to  make  crops  grow.  In  the 
thought  of  one  farmer,  this  is  accomplished 
by  rnaklug  the  land  rich;  iu  the  thought  of 
another,  it  is  accomplished  by  feeding  the 
plants  which  compose  the  crop, 

The  man  who  makes  his  land  rich  that  it 
may  bear  good  crops,  is  like  him  who  fills  a 
store-house.  The  man  who  feeds  his  plauts  is 
like  him  who  sets  a  table.  Tue  store-house 
may  be  filled  with  crude  material;  but  the 
table  must  beset  with  prepared  food. 

Me  king  the  laud  rich  was  the  old  idea  of 
good  farming:  feeding  tbe  plant  is  a  late  con¬ 
ception  of  agricultural  seteuce.  it  is  without 
doubt  a  valuable  conception ;  but  it  does  not 
destroy  the  value  of  the  old  idea  of  making 
and  keeping  the  land  rich  in  stores  of  plant 
food,  or,  m  other  words,  filling  and  keeping 
tilled  the  store-house  whence  hungry  crops 
are  to  draw  their  supplies.  Plants  can  wait 
upon  themselves,  if  food  properly  prepared, 
is  placed  within  their  reach,  and  earth  and  air 
are  full  of  willing  servitors  who  can  prepare 
their  food  for  them. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  preparing  plant  food, 
the  grinding,  mixing  and  dusolviag  can  be 
done  by  tue  mechanical  aud  caemical  forces 
of  Nature,  it  is  certainly  wise  to  employ  them, 
for  their  services  are  rendered  without  charge. 
So  far  as  the  plant  c*u  wait  upon  itself,  it  may 
wisely  be  allowed  to  do  so,  as  its  service  is 
voluntary  and  gratuitous.  In  both  cases  we 
may  find  occasion  to  supplement  and  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  Nature's  work  ;  but  we 
make  a  mistake  if  we  try'  to  take  it  a  way  from 
her. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  apply 
the  different  fertilizing  elements  to  the  soil 
separately.  It  is  just  as  well  to  do  this  and 
have  the  operation  of  mixing  performed  in 
the  soil  by  the  operations  of  culture,  as  upon 
the  barn  floor  or  iti  tbs  factory,  by  hand 
labor  or  by  machinery.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned,  the  importance  of  this 
operation  of  mixing  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
To  the  fertilizer  manufacturer,  whose  goods 
are  to  lie  tested  and  judged  byra  raudom  sam¬ 
ple,  it  is  of  groat  importance  that  the  mixing 
of  his  materials  be  so  thorough  a^ti  make  tbe 
composition  of  his  goods  uniform.  But  this 
is  a  need  whicu  the  farmer  does  not  shore. 
He  only  needs  to  know  what  he  gets,  and  to 
get  it  in  such  shape  that  he  can  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  fields  reasonably  uniform. 
He  does  not  need  to  chase  percentage  iuto 
fractions  iu  dealing  with  his  land  or  his  crops. 
The  point  at  which  to  uim  is  to  meet  tbe 
necessities  of  the  case  and  to  stop  there. 
Farming  is  not  so  profitable  a  business  that 
one  can  afford  to  throw  away  either  material 
or  labor. 

The  great  need  of  farmers  everywhere  is  a 
better  understanding  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  soil,  crop  and  fertilizers.  Uutil  we  come 
to  that,  we  shall  be  liable  to  costly  bluudera 
iu  our  own  management  and  to  equally  costly' 
errors  ia  following  blind  or  unprincipled 
leaders. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

SEC.  W.  I  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Five  years’  duties  us  State  Inspector  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers,  und  familiarity  with 
tbeir  use  ou  my  own  farm,  have  given  me  at 
least  clear  and  decided  opinions  on  most  of 
tbe  points  about  which  the  Rural  asks  my 
opinion.  1  will  state  them  briefly,  number¬ 
ing  them  to  correspond  with  the  questions  put, 
and  hold  myself  ready  to  give  the  reasons  at 
some  future  time,  if  desired. 


fHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Qups.  2. — Analvses  show  quite  closelv  the 
commercial  value  of  fertilizers.  But  this  par¬ 
ticular  farmer  may  not  need  that  particular 
fertilize  on  his  kiud  of  land.  Dried  blood 
contnins  some  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  worth, 
at  161^  cents  per  nouud,  $46.20  per  ton.  But 
farmer  A.  with  much  or  prairie  soil,  may  not 
need  ammonia  at.  all.  The  chemist  can  tell 
how  much  of  quinine,  strychnine,  and  iron 
this  solution  of  the  druggist  contains.  The 
doctor  must  study  his  patient  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  he  needs  those  medicines  and  in  those  pro¬ 
portions.  The  farmer  needs  intelligence  to 
know  what,  his  lands  need.  As  a  rough  “rule 
of  thumb,”  black  soils  with  much  humus 
(vegetable  mold'  do  not,  need  ammonia;  while 
thin  clnv  and  sand  do  need  it.  The  clay  soils, 
as  a  rule,  in  Ohio  do  not  need  potash;  while 
sandy,  and  gravelly,  and  muckv  soils  usually 
do.  Phosphoric  acid  is  more  likely  to  be  lack¬ 
ing.  and  hence  rtpeded,  in  all  soils. 

Q,irg_  4  — The  plant-  ford  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer?  is  more  condensed  than  in  stable  man¬ 
ures:  but  as  truly  food  They  ere  as  trnly 
plant,  food  as  condensed  milk  and  beef  extract 
are  human  food,  and  not  mere  stimulants. 

Qups.  6  Decidedly  no,  as  a  general  rule. 
It  tokps  more  knowledge  and  greater  facili¬ 
ties  than  most  farmers  posse??,  and  big  manu¬ 
facturers  con  do  it  more  oheaplv. 

QaoS.  —The  Ohio  scale  of  valuation  is 
based  on  the  actual  average  selling  price  per 
ton  to  oomsumers.  It  tells  farmers  how  each 
fertilizer  compares  with  ihe  average  price.  If 
the  selliug  price  of  any  brand,  to  him,  is  much 
more  than  oar  valuation  of  it  from  analysis, 
the  Ohio  farmer  has  coma  to  know  that  he 
had  better  buy  some  other  brand.  Open  com¬ 
petition  regulates  the  matter  of  profits.  Our 
work  is  simply  to  show  the  cousnmer  what 
each  brand  contnius.and  how  much  it  is  worth 
at  average  prices  in  Ohio, 

Ques.  10  Too  many  to  name  here.  The 
two  chief  ones  are  that  they  are  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers.  restoring  just,  the  elements  and  the 
porportions  removal  by  average  cropping: 
and.  second,  their  bulk  gives  good  mpchsni- 
cal  effects,  loosening  the  soil  and  making  it 
porous,  and  retentive  of  proper  moisture. 

Ques.  11.  Because  they  either  do  not.  need 
the  particular  elements  they  contain,  or  will 
not  retain  them  in  so  -olnble  a  form  till  used 
by  the  plants.  This  last  is  sometimes  the 
trouble  with  loose,  saudy,  gravelly,  washed 
soils. 

Ques.  12.  Buy  them  already  redu-ed.  This 
is  the  day  of  division  of  labor  and  cheapened 
manufacture.  The  large  manufacturer,  near 
the  great  sources  of  supply,  can  grind  the 
bones  and  rock  phosphates  and  acidulate 
them,  if  necessary,  cheaper  than  the  indivi¬ 
dual  farmer.  We  do  not  grind  our  own  flour, 
weave  our  own  cloth,  tan  our  own  leather, 
cast  our  own  plow-shares,  or  make  our  own 
agricultural  machinery  nowadays. 

Ques.  14.  It  seems  impossible  to  tell.  On 
the  whole,  probably  not  materially. 

Ques.  15 — The  soluble  and  reverted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  S.  C.  rock  phosphate  seems  to 
have  the  same  value  agriculturally  as  the 
same  arnouut  in  animal  bone  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  But  pure  animal  bone  un¬ 
treated  contains,  on  the  average,  about  4)£  per 
cent,  of  am monia.  which  is  worth,  at  present 

Ohio  valuation,  about  $15,00  In  each  ton  of 
bone,  and  this  is  not  found  in  S.  C.  rock. 
Pure  bone  contains  much  more  phosphoric 
acid  per  ton  than  S,  t’.  rock.  This  is  less 
rapidly  available  tbuu  that  iu  rock  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  more  available  by  far 
than  that  not  so  treated. 

Ques.  16, — Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  means  of  rendering  its  phosDhoric  acid 
readily  available  as  plant  food, 

Franklin  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  FERTILIZER— BONE  DUST, 
ASHES,  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  CHEM¬ 
ICALS,  POUDRETTE. 


BEN.  PFRLEY  POORE. 


The  best  fertilizer  for  producing  vegetable 
or  animal  food  for  maukind—  so  far  as  my 
observation  extends— is  unquestionably  well- 
rotted  barn-yard  manure.  A  man  can  live  on 
vegetables,  but  his  teeth  demonstrate  that,  bis 
Creator  intended  that  flesh  should  constitute 
a  considerable  portiou  of  his  food.  The  ani¬ 
mals  whose  flesh  man  eat?,  have  been  fed  upon 
vegetable  matter,  and  their  excrements  never 
fail  to  fertih'z  *  and  to  renovate  soils,  whether 
they  are  sandy  or  clayey,  alike  in  wet  and  in 
dry  seasons.  “Old  Reliable”  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure,  especially  wheu  the  auituals  who  have 
made  it  have  been  generously  fed,  contaius 
whut  the  chemists  call  urine  or  humus .  which 
appears  to  be  the  vital  cause  of  fertility. 
Peaty  earths,  rich  molds,  and  decaved  leaves 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  when  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  excrements  of  horses  aud 
cattle  by  the  nctive  sneuts  of  busy  hogs  (those 
admirable  irixtrs  aid  dtctujcsers)  aud  kept 


tolerably  moist  without  leaching,  form  a 
barn  yard  manure  which  is  emphatically 
Number  Onet 

Bone  dust  is  the  next  best  fertilizer  to  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  The  farmers  of  England  have 
bad  bones  brought  for  their  us\  during  the 
past  50  years,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  thousands  of  tons  from  the  TTnited 
States.  If  bone  dust  is  mixed  with  five  times 
its  weight  of  sifted  loam  or  decayed  vegetable 
mold  dampened,  and  permitted  to  partially 
ferment  before  it  is  sown,  its  value  is  in¬ 
creased.  If  a  qaart  of  very  coarse  bone  dust  is 
mixed  with  the  earth  and  placed  about  the  roots 
of  a  tree  when  planted,  it  will  have  a  decided 
effect  after  the  first  year.  My  experiments 
with  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  this  way. 
have  never  shown  that  they  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  tree  any  more  than  the  same 
quantity  of  saw-dust  or  coal  ashes  would  have 
done. 

I  have  found  unleached  wood-ashes,  brought 
from  Canada,  valuable  for  restoring  to  loDg- 
cropped  grass  lands  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  which  they  bad  been  gradually  deprived. 

I  use  two  tons  to  the  acre,  aDd  when  I  have 
added  a  bountiful  supply  of  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure,  I  have  obtained  a  large  crop  of  winter 
rye,  with  a  good  stand  of  Herd  Grass  and  R«d 
Top,  sown  in  the  Fall  with  tbe  rye.  How 
long  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  of  grass 
1  cannot  yet  say.  Leached  ashes  are  deprived 
of  nearly  all  their  potash  and  soda,  and  of  all 
their  acids,  except  tbe  phosphoric.  Thev 
should  never  be  used  on  a  damp  soil,  and  I 
place  no  great  value  on  them.  Peruvian  gnano 
has  a  magical  effect  upon  root  crops,  vines, 
or  vegetables,  when  judiciously  applied.  But 
its  effects  are  like  those  of  a  glass  of  old 
Jamaica  rum  on  a  tired  man — bracing  him  up 
for  a  time,  and  then  leaving  him  enervated 
and  played  out. 

Then  we  come  to  the  chemicals.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  skillful  agricultural  chemist 
could  prescribe  for  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  in  a  field  (as  a  physician  would  prescribe 
for  a  patient)  by  analyzing  specimens  of  the 
soil  before  the  crop  was  sown  or  planted, 
analyzing  other  specimens  of  it  again  after 
tbe  crop  was  harvested,  and  then  analyzing 
the  crop  itself.  But  for  tbe  practical  farmer, 
ignorant  of  chemistry,  to  undertake  to  follow 
newspaper  formulas,  and  to  compound  chem¬ 
ical  acids  and  salts  for  his  land,  is  like  season¬ 
ing  his  food  with  saltpetre  instead  of  table 
salt,  or  making  his  haying-time  lemonade 
with  oil-of- vitriol  instead  of  tartaric  acid. 
Some  of  the  chemicals  are  fertilizing  on  some 
soils  aud  powerless  on  others;  some  require 
wet  seasons  to  dissolve  them,  and  others  are 
beneficial  only  in  dry  spells.  Chemicals,  like 
gunpowder,  must  be  handled  carefully  and 
understanding!  v. 

Then  we  have  the  commercial  fertilizers,  of 
all  grade?,  descriptions  aud  prices,  trumpeted 
by  printers'1  ink  praises,  and  recommended  by 
certificates  which  read  liketho3e  of  proprietary 
nostrums.  Tbe  first  fertilizer  in  the  market 
was  tbe  “ooudrette,”  which  was  made  in  the 
meadows  between  New  York  and  Newark.  N 
J.,  50  years  since,  by  the  “Lodi  Company, ”  of 
which  a  New  York  lawyer  named  Anthony 
Dey,  was  the  President.  It  was  simply  the 
dried  cleanings  from  tbe  New  York  privy- 
vaults,  ground  and  mixed  with  ground  dried 
p?at.  Ground  peat  and  fight  soil  form,  if  I 
mistake  uot  the  basis  of  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer#  of  to  day,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  guano  to  give  them  an  impressive  odor. 
There  are  chemical  compounds,  however,  of 
value.  A  spoonful  in  each  bill  gives  the  corn 
a  quick  start,  and  they  are  useful  in  a  garden 
to  give  the  vegetables  and  vines  a  lift  before 
tbe  summer  droughts.  Bat  for  field  land,  es¬ 
pecially  for  grass.  I  have  never  tried  anv  com¬ 
mercial  fertiliz«rthat  am -mused  to  much,  and 
I  have  tried  a  dozen  different  binds. 

Mv  great  objection  to  fertilizers  is  that 
thev  promote  laziness.  Instead  of  keeping  a 
stock  of  cattle  through  the  Winter,  so  that,  he 
canbav  *  a  large  manure  heap  to  haul  out  iu 
the  Spring,  the  voting  farmer  is  tempted  to 
dispense  with  cattle,  sell  his  hay,  aud  buy  fer¬ 
tilizers  .  A  dozeu  years  of  such  farming  and 
thQ  Farm  will  have  to  be  sold. 

Indian  Hill  Farm,  '-ear  Newburyport,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  FORMULAS  FOR  POTATOES, 
CORN,  WHEAT.  RTE.  OATS.  MAN¬ 
GLES.  TURNIPS.  FRUITS,  ETC. 


W.  H.  BOWKKR. 

There  is  much  discussion  as  to  what  are 
the  best  formulae  for  these  crops,  and  the 
matter  is  not  entirely  settled,  and  will  not  be 
until  we  have  more  light.  No  doubt,  for 
potatoes  a  fertilizer  containing  a  liberal 
amount  of  ammonia  (a  portion  being  iu  the 
form  of  chemicals),  a  moderate  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  (all  of  which  is  available), 
and  a  large  amount  of  potash  (preferably  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  although  many  contend 
that  muriate  is  equally  good),  is  the  eombiua- 
tion.~  Whether  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 


is  best,  is  a  point  to  be  worked  out  ny  experi¬ 
ment.  In  my  judgment,  a  sulphate  is  more 
Iik«1y  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  potato, 
although  excellent  tubers  have  been,  and  are 
raised  by  muriate.  For  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and 
oats,  a  fertilizer  can.  no  doubt,  contain  less 
ammonia  than  the  potato  fertilizer  but  there 
should  be  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less  potash. 
The  ammonia  In  a  grain  fertilizer  can  be  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  animal  matter.and  tbe  potash 
in  tbe  form  of  muriate.  The  obospboric  acid 
should  also  be  largely  available  for  these 
crops,  especially  if  the  fertilizer  is  applied  iu 
the  Spring.  For  mangels  and  turnips,  the 
fertilizers  should  be  made  like  that  for  pota¬ 
toes.  but  with  less  ammonia  and  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  would  also  be  available. 
The  potash  for  mangels  should  be  iu  tbe  form 
of  muriate;  but  for  turnips.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
especially  if  they  are  raised  for  table  purposes. 
The  fertilizers  for  all  the  foregoing  crops 
should  be  in  a  form  quickly  available,  as  these 
crops  make  the  better  part  of  their  growth  iu- 
sideoffiO  davs;  especially  should  this  be  the 
case  in  fertilizers  for  potatoes  and  turnips;  if 
these  crops  do  not  grow  quickly,  they  will 
certainly  be  a  failure  as  to  quality,  if  not  in 
quantity. 

Fertilizers  for  fruits  should  at  least  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes,  one  for  small  fruits, 
like  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.;  aud  one 
for  fruit  trees,  like  the  peach,  pear  and  apple. 
The  fertilizer  for  small  fruits  should  contain  a 
liberal  amount  of  ammonia,  some  of  it  in  the 
form  of  ehem  eal«.  and  a  liberal  amonnt  of 
potash,  and  if  the  latter  is  in  the  form  of 
douhle  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  it 
will  be  better  than  in  the  form  of  muriate,  for 
1  believe  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
sulphate  produces  a  sweeter  berry  than  the 
muriate.  There  should  also  be  a  large  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  at  least  50  per 
cent,  should  be  available.  The  fertilizer  for 
fruit  trees  need  not  be  bo  available  as  those 
for  other  crops,  and  should  contain  liberal 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  aud  potash,  aud 
the  latter  ingredient  mav  he  in  the  form  of 
muriate,  although  for  peach  tree?,  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  aud  sulphate  of  magn°sia  are 
highly  recommended.  I  should  add  hut  little, 
if  anv,  ammonia  to  the  fruit  tree  fertilizer. 
The  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  C  A. 
G  oessmauu  for  peach  trees  as  a  preventive  of 
“yellows.”  is.  no  doubt,  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  the  peach  crop. 

IS  IT  ECONOMY  TO  DISSOLVE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
ROCK  IN  SULPHURIC  ACID  ? 

Yes,  most  assuredly.  I  believe  that  South 
Carolina  phosphate,  no  matter  how  finely 
ground,  is  almost  valueless  until  treated  with 
sulphuric  add.  I  have  vet  to  learn  of  any 
successful  results  with  finely  ground  South 
Carolina  rock  on  any  crop.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  “float?,”  or  South 
Carolina  rock  so  finely  ground  that  it  will 
float  iu  the  air;  but  I  have  b«eu  informed  by 
several  leading  experimenters  who  have  tri°d 
these  “floats,”  that  thev  could  not  see  any 
appreciable  results.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  years,  finely  ground  South  Carolina 
rock  might  become  av -liable,  hut  I  do  not 
think  that  farmers  can  afford  to  wait  for  the 
action  of  *u?b  fertilizers.  Fertilizers  are  more 
or  less  expensive,  and  one  should  get  his  re¬ 
turn  from  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Where 
is  the  economy  iu  plautiug  oroos  in  which 
every  condition  is  right  except  that  of  the 
fertilizer  which  is  iu  a  slow  and  inert  form  1 
In  nine  casas  out  of  ten.  the  cron  will  be  a 
failure,  and  the  farmer  not  onlv  loses  bis  time 
and  labor  aud  cost  of  seed,  but  the  Interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  the  slowly-acting  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  also  nponthe  laud  under  cultivation. 

WILL  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  BE  CHEAP¬ 
ER  OR  DEARER  IN  PRICE? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  deoeud 
noon  sunply  and  dttmuud.  Fertilizing  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  cheaper  the  past  vear  than 
for  s>me  time  previous,  but  this  has  been 
due  to  the  foreign  market,  and  to  an  unusual 
condition  of  affairs  iu  Chili,  which  has  been 
flooding  the  ^orej-m  ns  well  a?  the  home  mar¬ 
ket,  with  enormous  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
poor  farming  prosneotsin  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  England  and  Germany,  ha?  kept 
those  markets  more  than  sunnliel  with  fertil 
izing  material.  It  is  said  that  the  producers 
of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chill,  have  h«en  sending 
it  forward  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they 
can  afford  to;  at,  anv  rate,  the  price  has  al¬ 
ready  advanced  15  nor  cent  ,  and  if  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  fo-o'gn  agriculture  shou'd  improve, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  demand  for  fertili¬ 
zing  material  from  this  countrv.  and  tbe  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  higher  prices  will  generally 
result.  For  the  past,  two  or  three  venrs.  the 
supply  has  seemed  to  be  greater  thnu  the  de¬ 
mand.  and  consequently  low  prices  have  ruled, 
and  profit?  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

Boston,  Mass. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  farmers  of 
the  central  belt  began  using  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  I  have  spent  all  mv  mature  life  in 
the  Great  Miami  Valley,  having  settled  here 
in  1838.  and  I  have  seen  onr  agriculture  nass 
through  several  stages  as  touching  the  qu°stiou 
of  fertilizers.  Th°  first  stage  was  one  in  which 
no  thought  or  care  was  given  to  the  matter; 
for  there  was  a  virgin  soil  in  which  wa3 
stored  the  accumulated  plant  food  which  had 
been  deposited  for  ages  bv  the  d?ray  of  vege¬ 
table  growth,  and  the  ax  and  torch  would  soon 
clear  a  new  field  when  an  o’der  one  began  to 
show  oovprty  of  soil,  During  this  stage  the 
farmer  built  his  log  stable  near  a  creek  or 
ravine  if  pos-ible,  so  as  to  throw  the  manure 
where  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  rains 
and  save  him  the  trouble  of  carting  it  away. 

Finally  the  forest  a-ea  was  reduced  so  that 
on  most  farms  no  more  new  fields  could  be 
cleared,  and  our  mo?t,  intelligent  farmers 
began  to  save  and  apply  their  stable  manure, 
aud  it  is  now  but  a  few  years  since  commercial 
fertilizers  began  to  b»  used,  and  I  estimate 
that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our  farmers 
have  ever  tried  auv  of  them  I  have  been 
using  small  quantities  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  for  ten  rears  past  iu  order  to  ascertain 
their  relative  value  as  compared  with  stable 
manure,  and  rov  experience  leads  me  to  place 
a  higher  value  than  formerly  on  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  and  it  has  not  been  encouraging  to  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  many  farmers  who  have  been  amoug 
the  first  to  buy  commercial  fertilizers,  are 
those  who  do  not  use  half  the  sources  of  fer¬ 
tility  on  their  farms. 

The  advantage  of  stable  manure  i?,  that  it 
contains  all  the  elements  needed  by  the  plant, 
and  we  can  count  with  certainty  an  its  effects; 
while  we  are  often  disappointed  in  using  com¬ 
mercial  mannres.  If  our  barn  yard  manure 
is  managed  intelligently,  it  will  be  far  more 
valuable  than  it  is  as  ordinarily  used  On 
manv  farms  the  larger  part  of  it  is  ordinari¬ 
ly  wasted.  On  manv  farms  the  larger  part  of 
the  nrine  is  wasted ;  while  careful  analysis  and 
experiment  have  shown  that  a  given  weight 
of  urine  from  the  horse  is  worth  six  times  as 
ranch  as  the  same  weight  of  solid  exc-ement; 
from  the  cow  nearly  four  times  as  mu-h,  and 
from  the  sh°ep  about  seven  times  as  much.  I 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  farmer 
should  uot  invest  in  commercial  manure 
while  allowing  his  stable  manure  to  go  to 
waste. 

I  also  helieve  that  on  manv  farms  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  spend  a  given  amount 
of  money  in  “fining”  and  mixing  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  in  protecting  it  from  loss 
than  in  buying  commercial  manures. 

It  is  a  fact  which  I  thhik  most  farmers  who 
have  use!  commercial  fertilizers  can  testify  to, 
that  their  action  is  not  as  certain  and  uniform 
as  that  of  stable  manure.  Why  this  is  so  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  auswer;  for  we  have 
not.  made  sufficient  progress  in  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  to  answer  all  questions  and  account 
for  all  failures.  It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  an  analvsis  of  the  soil  would  show  just 
what  was  lacking,  and  enable  ns  to  supply  it; 
but.  practical  v.  difficulties  were  found  which 
prevented  the  expected  benefit  from  this. 
Then  it  was  announced  that  an  analysis  of  the 
plant  would  show  just,  what  the  farmer  should 
furnish  to  the  soil  u  order  to  insure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield.  This  has  been  of  helD  to  the  far¬ 
mer  iu  determining  what  brand  of  fertilizers 
to  buv:  but.  after  all.  there  has  often  been  no 
perceptible  increase  of  crop  from  the  applica¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  sure  that,  I  can  explain  the 
cause  of  this  failure,  hut  mv  theory  is  that 
therp  ar?  often  elements  iu  the  soil  which  neu¬ 
tralize  or  render  unavailable  the  food  elements 
in  the  fertilizer;  or  that  in  some  seasons  there 
are  climatic  agencies  ichi’h  render  the  plant 
food  unavailable  lYhatever  the  can -es.it  is  a 
fact  that  fertilize-?  from  firms  of  gooi  reputa- 

v 

tion.  and  which  have  stood  the  test  of  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  sometimes  prove  a  dead  loss  to 
the  farmer  who  us«s  them.  Perhaps  the  safest 
fertilizer  for  the  farmer  to  use  is  pure  bone 
thoroughly  pulverized.  I  have  not  had  suffic- 
ient.  experience  to  sav  what  is  the  hest  wav  for 
him  to  pulverise  them:  but  should  prefer  the 
slow  method  of  composting  rather  than  the 
use  of  acids.  The  bones  should  be  first  broken 
with  a  sledge  or  in  anv  wav  most  convenient, 
and  then  built  up  with  fresh  manure  in  lavers, 
alternating  bones  and  manure.  Tbe  pile 
shou'd  then  bo  k«pt  moist,  hut  shou  d  never 
b»  flooded  with  water.  An  examination  of 
the  heap  will  show  th«  p-ogress  of  decompo¬ 
sition  and  when  the  larger  part  of  the  bones 
will  crumble,  it  can  be  forked  over,  and  those 
still  remaining  hard  can  be  worked  into  the 
next  heap 

It  is  doubtful  if  tbe  prices  of  the  best  brands 
of  fertilizers  will  be  much  lower  in  the  future 


(Continued  on  page  619.) 
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A  celebrated  writer  of  English 
literature  was  paid  an  enormous 
price  for  preparing  this  article : 
Children  or  Grown  Persons — 

I  wishing  to  improve  themselves  I 
in  composition  or  letter  writing^ 
should  carefully  read  the  entire  j 
page  and  note  the  ingenuity  by  I 
which  so  much  information  has  | 
been  given  in  so  small  a  space.  | 
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Clams  are  not  a  proper  model  for  human  beings  to  copy,  for  they  open  their  shells  to  take  in  their 
accustomed  food,  but  they  .shut  up  very  tight  when  anything  new  comes  along 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 

and  dont  propose  to  allow  tilings  to  penetrate  their  shells  that  were 
unknown  to  their  grandfather  clams  and  to  their  grandmother  clams 

A  Clam  Is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

A  Clam  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  Parmer  to  copy  after is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  Grooer  to  copy  after : — 


Your  neighbors  will  be  very  much 
pleased  if  you  invite  some  of  them  in 
I  '-ud  let  them  see  The  Frank  Siddalls 
Way  of  Washing  Clothes  — 
let  them  see  the  whole  operation: _ 

I  Be  sure  to  let  them  see  the  Clothes! 

put  in  to  soak.  j 

It  will  be  quite  a  curiosity  for  them  to  I 
see  a  wash  done  without " scalding  or! 
boiling  a  single  piece  no  matter  howl 
dirty  or  soiled,  and  without  even  using! 
a  wash  kettle  to  heat  the  water  In.  I 

k  Make  the  blue  water  VERY  soapy,  > 


4  HOUSEKEEPER  will  try  new  ways  that  are  endorsed  by  leading  nswspapers 

JFJDE-A  ff  AKE  GROCER  will  buy  the  kind  of  goods  his  customers  call  for 
A  WIDE- A  if  AK E  MAX  always  wants  to  try  the  Soap  lie  Sees  highly  recommended  for  Toilet,  Bath  and  Shaving. 

Of  course  a  woman  is  NOT  expected  to  try  every  new  thing  that  is  offered  her;  but  when  the  most  reliable  papers  in  the  United  States 
emphat wall y  endorse  in,  the,  strongest  nia nne /’  every  claim  made  for  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  not  giving  it  one 
square,  honest  trial  strictly  as  directed.  Intelligent  women  are  adopting  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes,  and  those  who  have 
done  so  are  already  beginning  to  look  down  with  pity  on  persons  who  are  set  in  their  old  ways:— SO  DONT  BE  A  CLAM 


A  most  Magnificent  Premium  can  l»e  had  by  the  Wife  of  every  Grocer  in  the  United  Staten. 

The  Premium  is  a  very  handsome  Velvet  Plush  Case,  containing 
beautiful  Heavy  Plated  Silver  Knives  and  6  Forks,  manufactured 
specially  for  thio  purpose,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  finest  quality  made. 

The  Premium  ii  given  to  tho  Wife  of  a  Grocer  cron  if  her  husband  duos  not  soil  The  Frank  8iddalls  Soap 

It  will  be  sent  after  she  has  made  a  Thorough  Trial  of  the  Soap,  and  enough  Soap  to 
,  make  the  trial  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge. 

The  Wife  of  a  Grocer  who  desires  to  get  this  Valuable  Premium  MUST  FIRST 
try  a  cake  of  Tho  Frank  Siddalls  8oap  oil  the  whole  of  the  regular  family  wash 
.stricth/  by  the  wry  cany  direction.*,  aua  then  send  word  by  mail  to  the  omoo  in 
Philadelphia,  together  with  business  card  or  printed  advertisement  of  some  kind  to 
show  that  her  husband  is  a  grocer,  or  send  a  bill  for  groceries  bought  of  some 
wholesale  grocer. 

If  you  sell  the  Soap  you  can  get  a  cake  out  of  the  store  to  try: — 

If  not,  a  cake  wiU  be  sent  by  mail,  FJtEE  OF  CIf.lJtGE,  if  the  2  promises  are  made. 

The  Premium  is  NOT  sent  until  AFTER  a  thorough  trial  of 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  has  been  made,  and  no  letters  from  any  one 
asking  for  information  about  the  Premium  will  be  answered 
until  AFTER  the  Soap  has  been  used. 


At  Places  where  it  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores: 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cents  in  money  cr  postage  stamps. 

Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Bural  New-Yorker, 
Only  send  lor  one  cake  and  make  these  2  promises: 

Promise  No.  1 — That  the  Soap  shall  be  used  the  first 
wash-day  after  receiving  it,  and  that  every 
bit  of  the family  wash  shall  be  done  with  it. 

Promise  No.  2 — That  the  person  sending  will  personally  see 
that  the  printed  directions  for  using  the 
Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

By  return  mail  a  regular  lO-cerit  cake  of  Soap 
will  he  sent,  postage  prepaid; 

it  will  be  packed  in  a  neat  iron  box  to  make  it  carry  safely, 
and  15  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  be  put  on: — 

,  .  A1!  this  Is  done  for  IO  cents 

because  it  is  believed  to  be  a  cheaper  way  to  introduce  it 
than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores 


If  your  letter  gets  no  attention,  it  will  be 
because  you  have  NOT  made  the 


promises, 

|  or  because  you  have  sent  for  more  than  one  cake.  I 

Make  the  promises  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  will  NOT  be  sent. 
A  Cake  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a  Grocer, 
the  Wifeof  aMinisterorthe  Wire  ofa  l’hysician 
if  the  above  TWO  promises  are  made, 
but  will  NOT  be  sent  if  the  promises  are  NOT  made 


How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Refinement 

A  Person  of  Refinement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a  New, 
Easy,  Clean  Way  of  Washing  Clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard 
sloppy  way. 

How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Intelligence 

A  Person  of  Intelligence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  and  following  the  very  easy  and  sensible  directions. 

How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Honor 

A  Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to 
buy  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  tell  Sensible  Persons 

Sensible  Persons  will  not  get  mad  when  new  and  improved 
ways  arc  brought  to  their  notice,  but  will  feel  thankful  that  their 
attention  has  been  directed  to  better  methods. 

And  now  dont  get  the  old  wash-boiler  mended, 
but  next  wash-day  give  one  honest  trial  to 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes. 


It  is  guaranteed  that 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
is  now  sold  by 
Wholesale  Grocers  in 
every  city  in  the 
United  States 


perfection 


THE. TOILET  A®**. 
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washing  the  head  it  is  ^ette  entirely  does  away  with  the  us 

be  left  in  the  hair  (not J  ’any  hair  dressing.  Used  this  way 
ay  Rum,  Bandoline,  P^de.  or  a  y  ^  itching  of  0 
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t  Linings  and  Neck-wear  w»U  •  k«*P  cJc ;uning  Coat 

a  ails  rtoan  is  superior  to  f'f  not  to  Injure  the  garment. 


If  the  store  you  deal  with 
does  not  keep  it 
try  elsewhere. 


All  Perfumes  are  injurious 

,s  an  agreeable  odor 
leaves  any  odor  on  the  shd;  f- 
produce;  it  should  always  be 
with  chapped  skin  , 
as  it  does  not  cause  he  eyes 
soap  often  causes;  »t  always  leaves 

No  tooth-powder  or  toojh; 

A  little  on  the  toot  11 

It  leaves  a  pleasant, 
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Persons  who  despise  a 
Whenever  either  »  Sponge 
so-called  flue  toilet  soap  t— - 
c.°  .....  Af  ash-rag  sweet  and 


Will  cure  Itching  Piles 
so  quickly 
as  to  seem 
almost  miraculous 
giving  relief 
as  soon  as  applied 


Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  it,  dealers  will  buy  It 


from  their  wholesale  bouses 

to  acoomiuoiiiito  you,  I _ 

or  you  can  ordor  direct  from  the  Factory. 

You  must  HOT  send  for  more  than  one  oake: 

j Tfafriend  wants  to  try  it,  the  mutt  send  in  a  separate  letter. 


And  now  let  every  Man  and  Woman  set  aside  prejudice 
and  try  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP 


- '—ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPECIAL  USES— 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  that  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  Ringworm,  Salt  Rheum 
Tetter,  Pimples  on  the  face,  etc.,  are  caused  by  soap  made  from  rancid  grease  : — 

Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  all  such  troubles. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Artificial  Eyes  will  retain  their  original  brilliancy  unimpaired  when 
kept  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

It  washes  Telescope  Lenses  and  Photographers'  Plates  without  any  possibility  of 
scratching  them,  while  it  is  being  used  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in 
Schools  of  Design  for  ivash  ing  expensive  brushes  used  bg  the  students 

For  washing  Pearls,  Coral,  Diamond*.  Jewelry,  Gold  and  Silver  l’late,  and  for  cleaning 
Watcli  Crystals,  it  is  considered  by  Jewelers  superior  to  any  powder  or  other  preparation. 

Wash  your  Dog  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  ;  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  in  its  hair, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement ;  a  dog  washed  with  this  Soap  will  not  have  fleas. 

Use  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  fine  carpets  and  for  cleaning  rag  carpets  ;  also 
for  cleaning  garments  of  every  description.  It  is  better  than  benrine  or  hartshorn  for 
cleaning  clothing,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  fabric. 

Use  it  for  wiping  off  Oil  Cloths,  Eiuoteu  in,  etc. —  IT  KKKP8  TIIK  COLORS  BRIGHT— 
atitl  as  it  docs  away  with  scrubbing  them ,  they  trill  of  course  fast  much  lottyer . 

The  hands  of  those  at  farm-work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  will  not  chap 
from  husking  corn,  driving  teams,  and  other  out-door  employment,  but  of  course  home-made 
soap,  toilet  soap,  or  any  other  kind,  MUST  NOT  HE  USED,  (not  even  Castile  Soap) 
It  is  invaluable  to  Fanners  for  washing  wool  before  carding  it  or  before  selling  it. 

Milk  Pans,  Churns,  amt  nil  Milk  Utensils,  when  washed  with  The  Prank  Siddalls  Soup, 
will  b«  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  NOT  require  scalding  or  putting  in  the  sun. 

It  also  THOROUGHLY  removes  the  smell  from  the  hands  after  milking. 
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‘THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER." 

authorizes  the  statement  that  a  thorough  test  of 
The  Prank  Siddalls  Soap 
for  Toilet,  Laundry,  and  General  Household  Uses 
in  the  houses  of  gentlemen,  connected  with  its  staff 
proves  it  to  be  everything  claimed. 


TRY  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP 


&u  ^mirieut^imt 

difluvil  on  iittercha 


arid,  tftat  tlut.  TTLom,^  nflrnari  urfur  aliases  tti6  iTrtrtf  due^on,  qf  ntur  improirem^rits,  itittrial  tfiwpiiys 

SMill k condemuei as  not  fai  omi 


Husbands  ask  your  Wives, 
Wives  coax  your  Husbands, 
Sisters  persuade  your  Brothers, 
Brothers  tell  your  Sisters, 
to  try  the  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 


AND  NOW  IF  NOT  SET  IN  YOUR  OLD  WAYS 
be  sure  to  try  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Toilet— Bath — 
Shaving— try  it  for  Washing  Dishes — for  House-cleaning — for 
Scrubbing — and  be  sure  to  try 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes. 

Every  subscriber  to  this  paper  Is  specially  Interested  In  reading  the  whole  of 
this  page,  each  line  is  Important  to  every  Man  Woman  and  Child  or  It  would  not  be 
published  but  would  be  omitted,  and  so  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Advertisement 


and  Remember  there  is  nothing  Stated  Here  But  The  Simple  Truth 


FOR  LADIES  TO  READ 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOE  ALL  USES! 

To  the  Housekeeper  and  her  Help,  to  the  Boarding-house  Mistress  and  her  Lady- 
Boarders,  to  the  Farmer’s  Wife  and  her  Daughters,  for  the  Toilet  and  Bath  of  every 
Lady  of  Refinement,  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  offers  great  advantages. 

Among  the  Housekeepers  of  New  England  (where  thrifty  housekeeping  is  proverbial) 
it  has  gained  immense  favor,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  merits  of  an  article  than  to 
he  able  to  say  that  it  meets  approval  in  the  Homes  of  New  England. 

- FOR  LAUNDRY  AND  KITCHEN  USE— 

«JUS1  THINK!  No  Scalding  or  Boiling !  No  Smell  on  Wash-day ! 

Clothes  Clean  ami  Beautifully  White,  amt  as  Sweet  as  if  never  worn! 

No  llough,  Red  Hands!  Clothes  remain  White  even  if  put  away  for  years! 

_  _  The  Soap  Positively  Guaranteed  not  to  Injure  even  the  Finest  Paces! 


Where  water  or  fuel  Is  scarce,  remember  that  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  N 
|much  less  fuel,  is  necessary  and  a  few  buckets  of  water  is  enough  for  a  large  wash  ! 

’JUST  THINK!  Flannels  and  Blankets  as  Soft  as  when  Newt 

The  must  delicate  Colored  Lawns  and  Prints  actually  Brightened! 

A  girl  of  12  or  IS  can  easily  do  u  large  wash  without  even  being  tired! 

Ami  best  of  all,  the  wush  done  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time! 

Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  washing  Dishes : — it  is  the  only  Soap  that  leaves  the 
dish-rag  Sweet  and  White,  and  the  only  Soap  that  can  he  depended  upon  to  remove  the  Smell 
of  Fish,  Onions,  etc.,  from  Forks  and  Dishes.  When  you  have  a  dirty  dish-rag,  dont 
blame  your  servants;  it  is  not  their  fault  ;  for  you  have  given  them  soap  made  of  rancid  grease, 
and  the  result  is  a  foul  dish-rag;  use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  made  of  Pure  Beef  Suet, 
and  you  will  have  a  clean  sweet  smelling  cloth.  So  here  is  the  Housekeeper's  choice ; 
Common  Soap  and  a  font  dish-rag — or — The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  a  dish-rag  to  he  proud  of 

- FOR  HOUSE-CLEANING - 

This  is  where  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  appeals  to  the  real  ladylike  Housekeeper. 
Use  it  for  Scrubbing  and  Cleaning.  U>c  it  for  washing  Paints,  Windows  and  Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses,  Goblets,  and  all  Glass  Vessels;  ordinary  Soap,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  fit  for 
washing  glass,  while  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  a  most  elegant  thing  for  this  purpose  and  does 
away  with  the  Use  of  Ammonia. 

Use  it  lor  waslung  Marble  Door  Steps,  Bureau  Tops,  Marble  Statuary,  Mantlepieces,  etc. 

It  it  the  nicest  thing  for  .Warble  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  washing  Bed  Clothes,  ami  Bedding,  even  of  Patients  with  Contagious  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  mid  for  washing  Utensils  used  in  the  Sick-room,  it  can  be  relied  on  to  cleanse  and 
purify  without  scalding  or  boiling  a  single  article. 

- -FOR  WASHING  BABIES  AND  BABY  CLOTHES - 

Babies  will  not  suffer  with  Prickly  Heat,  or  be  trouble  with  sores  of  any  kind,  when 
nothing  but  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  its  ingredients  being  so  Pure  and  Mild. 

Dont  use  Soda  for  washing  Nursing  Bottles  or  Gntn  Tubes  dont  even  scald  them  : — wash 
them  only  w  ith  this  Soap,  and  they  will  never  get  sour,  hut  will  always  be  sweet  and  clean. 

—FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER - 

It  is  the  best,  thing  for  washing  blackboards  and  school  slates,  leaving  them  free  from 
grease ;  the  Soap  does  not  even  have  to  be  rinsed  off.  Klackboards  that  arc  considered 
worthless  can  be  restored  by  washing  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 


FOR  MEN  TO  READ 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES! 

The  Merchant  and  his  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Jeweler, 
the  Printer,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Barber,  the  Hotel,  the  Stable, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  benefit  from  the  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

- FOR  SHAVINC - 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  superiority 
is  almost  incredible;  the  face  never  hums  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  ra/or,  how  tender 
the  skin,  or  how  closely  shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cup  will  aiicay#  be  sweet-smelling. 

- IMPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USE - 

It  washes  freely  in  hard  water,  and  be  sure  to  remember,  where  water  is  scarce,  that 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes  a  few  buckets  of  water  for  a  large  wash. 

- FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIAGES,  etc.* - 

It  is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a  horse's  mane  and  tail,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable.  No  Stable  is  complete 
without  it.  For  Harness  it  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
leather  and  rendering  it  soft  and  pliable,  while  for  washing  Cars  and  Car  Windows, 
cleaning  the  running-gear  and  bodies  of  fine  carriages,  it  is  without  a  Tim l ;  by  it  s  use  Paint  and 
Varnish  will  last  much  longer,  and  the  Windows  and  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  elegant  tor  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
Printers’  Rollers,  Type  and  Electrotypes,  being  much  better  than  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 
Shocking  accidents  by  fire  often  occur  from  Benzine ;  and  Parents  whose  children  use 
Amateur  Printing  Presses  should  remember  this.  Type  and  Rollers  washed  with  The  Frank 
Siddalls  Soap  are  in  splendid  condition  for  immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  readily. 

SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse  and  the  Patient  its  importance  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  it  is  rapidly  superseding  Imported  Castile 
and  similar  soaps  for  use  in  the  Sick-room,  the  Nursery  and  the  Hospital. 

A  CERT  A  /.V  Cl'li F— IN  CASE  OF  INGROWING  TOE-NAILS — A  CKRT  I  7N  CURE 
In  place  of  cotton- wool  a  little  of  The  FT»nk  Siddalls  Soap  should  be  kept,  pressed  between 
the  nail  ami  tender  flesh — one  trial  will  prove  its  superiority  over  ootton-wool. 

- AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT - 

For  washing  Old  Running  Sores,  Bed  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds  and  Burns  ;  for  washing 
Chafed  Places  on  Infants  and  Adults ;  for  use  by  persons  suffering  with  Tetter,  Ringworm, 
Salt  Rheum,  Itching  Piles,  Eruptions  on  the  Face,  and  for  children  afflicted  with  Scaly 
Incrustations,  it  is  without  any  of  the  injurious  effects  so  often  experienced  when  other  soap 
is  used;  while  for  washing  the  Invalid  it  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  Physician,  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  removes  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  that  would  otherwise 
tend  to  counteract  the  action  of  his  medicines  by  closing  up  the  pores,  and  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  in  their  practice  with 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

I  te  it  for  trashing  Sores  on  the  Feet,  caused  by  trailing  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 

Always  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  on — dont  rinse  the  lather  of. 

For  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  better  than  anything  else. 


Dont  forget  to  send  for  Pamphlet 
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In  consideration  of  the  very  great  in¬ 
terest  which  has  been  shown  in  this 
Special  Fertilizer  Number,  and  the  many 
articles  that  we  have  received  from  our 
good  friends,  the  subject  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  next  week. 

-  -»  ■»  0 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now 
until  January  1st,  1887,  for  the  regular 
price,  $2. 


Tnis  Special  Number  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  not  intended  to  puff  up 
(•.mcent rated  fertilizers,  or  to  belittle  the 
effects  of  barn-yard  manures.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  hope  of  inducing  our  read¬ 
ers  to  inform  themselves  as  well  as  they 
may,  regarding  the  use  and  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  to  the  end  that  they  may  feed 
their  crops  in  the  most  economical  way. 

- »  - 

Most  small  fruit  growers  recommend 
unleached  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour  for 
grape-vines,  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc. 
They  are  good  certainly;  but  if  we  add 
some  form  of  nitrogen  in  the  Spring,  after 
the  plants  have  begun  growth,  the  effect 
will  be  most  marked,  as  we  know  from 
experience.  Several  experienced  fruit¬ 
growers  use  bone  alone,  believing  it  to 
give  all  the  food  that  the  plants  need. 
This  may  be  true  in  soils  that  have  an 
abundance  of  potash — but  not  otherwise. 


Among  all  summer  or  late  summer 
pears,  is  there  one  of  higher  quality  than 
Rostiezer?  It  is  a  little  pear  to  be  sure, 
and  one  that  makes  a  poor  show  on  the 
market.  But  those  who  cat  it  once  will 
ask  for  it  again.  The  skin  is  a  dull 
broDze-green,  with  a  reddish-brown  cheek 
that  gives  little  intimation  of  the  juicy, 
melting,  perfumed  flesh  within.  The 
tree  bears  early,  and  ripens  its  fruit  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  about  August  25. 


Last  week  we  cut  a  little  plot  of  corn 
half  of  which  received  only  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid;  the  other  half,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  Many  of 
the  plants  of  the  entire  plot  were*  de¬ 
stroyed  by  black-birds ;  but  the  nitrogen 
half  suffered  most.  On  the  latter  there 
were  but  47  plants.  These  yielded  32 
pounds  of  ears.  On  the  other  half  (phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash)  there  were  84 
plants,  which  yielded  but  33%  pounds  of 
ears.  The  stover  was  not  weighed,  but 
we  should  judge  the  growth  from  the 
complete  fertilizer  was  double  that  from 
the  incomplete. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

In  a  general  sense  we  have  but  one 
phosphate  in  chemical  fertilizers,  viz., 
phosphate  of  lime,  as  in  bones.  A  su¬ 
perphosphate  is  merely  a  phosphate  of 
lime  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Now 
to  call  all  chemical  fertilizers  “  phos¬ 
phates”  as  farmers  and  even  dealers  are 
prone  to  do,  is  mixing  things  up  beyond 
disintanglement.  to  those  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  misuse  of  the  word.  Potash 
and  nitrogen  are  not  “phosphates,”  and 
vet  there  can  be  no  “complete”  fertilizer 
without  them.  The  Rural  has  called  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter  on  several  occasions, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  “chemical  fer- 
tilzers”  or  simple  “fertilizers,”  compre¬ 
hensive  words,  will  be  used  instead. 

■  •»  »  » 

Low-priced  fertilizers  or  “cheap”  fer¬ 
tilizers,  mean  an  inferior  article.  Do  not 
ever  forget  this,  farmers.  We  can  not 
buy  gold  dollars  for  50  cents  each.  Re¬ 
member  also  not  to  conclude  that  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  are  worthless  on  your  land, 
because  either  potash,  bone  or  nitrogenous 
compounds  fail.  Potash  will  not  help 
crops  on  land  already  rich  in  potash. 
Phosphoric  acid  well  not  help  crops  on 
land  that  has  been  “boned  to  death.” 
Neither  will  reversing  these  fertilizers 
materially  help  crops  upon  land  that 
needs  both.  Try  both.  If  the  crops  are 
not  benefited,  try  potash.  If  not  then 
improved,  try  both  bone  and  potash.  If 
still  the  crops  do  not  respond,  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizers  must  be  added.  If  yet, 


there  is  no  improvement,  it  is  because  the 
land  is  too  rich  to  show  the  effects  of 
additional  food, 

■  ♦  »  » 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  propagate  the 
Great-panicled  Hydrangea  from  cuttings. 
Use  the  new  wood  cut  just  beneath  a  joint 
of  last  year’s  wood — an  eighth  of  an  inch 
below  is  enough.  Place  these  cuttings  in 
sand  or  in  the  soil  in  the  garden,  and 
they  will  root  very  readily.  Cuttings  of 
the  old  wood  are  very  slow  to  root;  in¬ 
deed  we  have  never  succeeded  in  rooting 
them  at  all.  As  the  plants  become  large 
and  old,  the  panicles  grow  smaller,  so 
that  if  we  would  have  those  of  the  largest 
size,  plants  should  be  started  every  year. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  year-old 
plants  will  bloom  and  bear  panicles  larger 
than  the  plant  itself.  This  Hydrangea 
is  a  coarse  shrub — coarse  in  flower,  coarse 
in  foliage.  But  now  while  few  other 
shrubs  are  in  bloom,  its  banks  of  white, 
presently  to  turn  to  rose  color,  are  very 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  We  were  the  first  of 
American  journals  to  call  attention  to  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculatagrandiflora,and  having 
grown  it  through  all  these  years,  may  say 
that  it  has  never  been  harmed  either  by 
the  cold  of  Winter,  the  heat  of  Summer  or 
by  insect  enemies. 

4  4  » 

A  ‘  'complete''1  fertilizer  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it,  furnishes-  more  or  less  of  the 
three  essential  plant  foods,  viz.,  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  A 
“complete”  fertilizer  is  not  necessarily  a 
valuable  one.  It  may  be  worth  five  or  50 
dollars  per  ton,  its  value  depending  mere¬ 
ly  upon  the  quantity  of  those  three  foods  it 
contains  in  an  available  form.  Bone  and 
unleashed  wood  ashes  form  a  “complete” 
fertilizer,  though  deficient  in  nitrogen. 
South  Carolina  rock,  with  kainit  and  hair 
or  ground  leather,  would  form  a  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizer  of  the  lowest  grade,  and 
would  be  chiefly  valuable  for  the  potash 
in  the  kainit.  High-grade  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  pure  bone  flour  or 
dissolved  bone-black,  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  dried  blood, 
would  form  a  most  valuable  “complete” 
fertilizer.  What  we  wish  to  Bhow  is 
that  a  fertilizer  may  be  “complete,”  if  it 
cost  but  five  dollars  per  ton  just  the  same 
as  if  it  cost  850,  and  that  this  word,  in  its 
technical  sense,  means  only  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  contains  the  three  leading  plant 
foods. 


In  view  of  the  frightful  extent  to 
which  our  commonest,  articles  of  food  are 
adulterated,  we  feel  like  giving  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  continuous  advertising.  The  press 
of  the  country  should  take  the  matter  up, 
and  harp  upon  it  continually.  If  the 
facts  wore  kept  before  the  public  as  care¬ 
fully  as  our  common  political  questions 
are  kept,  there  would  soon  be  a  remedy 
thought  out.  There  is  hardly  a  public 
question  before  the  people  to-day  of  more 
vital  importance  than  this  one  of  food 
adulteration.  Poor  people  suffer  most. 
They  are  obliged  to  buy  the  commoner 
articles  of  food,  and  they  have  no  money 
writh  which  to  procure  articles  which  they 
know  to  be  pure.  We  hear  much  of  a 
decreasing  vitality  and  size  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  city  population ;  how  much  of 
this  evil  is  due  to  impure  and  improper 
food  cannot  be  computed,  but  it  can  be 
imagined.  Adulteration  appears  to  be 
on  the  increase.  It  ought  to  be  strangled, 
and  it  could  be  if  the  press  of  the  country 
would  give  it  the  attention  that  is  now 
given  to  “scandals,”  to  gambling  devices, 
and  to  office  polities. 


There  are  medium-sized  towns  and  cities 
all  over  the  country  that  do  not  begin  to 
consume  the  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
they  should.  Each  of  these  could  be 
made  to  provide  excellent  markets  for 
gardeners,  if  the  goods  were  only  pro¬ 
duced  in  good  shape;  as  a  general  rule, 
the  beginner  in  market  gardening  will 
find  Ins  best  stand  near  one  of  these  me¬ 
dium-sized  places.  The  larger  places  are 
generally  surrounded  by  old-established 
gardeners.  The  smaller  places  provide 
but  a  small  market,  as  many  families  have 
their  own  gardens.  A  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  market  must  always  be  built  up.  The 
first  produce  brought  into  the  town  may 
fail  to  bring  remunerative  returns.  It  is 
only  by  a  persevering  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  public  can  be  made  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  and  convenience  of  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  and  reliable  fruits 
and  vegetables.  People  ought  to  eat 
more  fruit,  but  they  must  be  cosxed  into 
buying  it.  A  neat,  unfailing  Bupply  will 
prove  the  most  pursuasive  agency.  Every 
gardener  has  to  sustain  reverses  and  dis¬ 
appointments  at  first,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  business  where  a  faithful  attention  to 
details  will  count  for  more.  Farmers 
who  are  thinking  of  moving  away  because 


the  farm  does  not  pay,  will  do  well  to 
study  the  history  of  every  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  market. 


It  seems  probable  that  New  York  will 
handle  at  least  1, 500, 000  baskets  of  peaches 
this  season.  Already  677,500  baskets  have 
been  received,  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
New  Jersey  crop  to  come.  Other  fruits  are 
here  in  abundance.  The  favorite  pear 
seems  to  be  tbe  old  standard  Bartlett, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them  for  sale 
at  every  street  corner.  Apples  are  mak¬ 
ing  o  good  showing;  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  New  York  taste  led  to  pears  and 
peaches  rather  than  to  apples.  One  sel¬ 
dom  sees  a  sweet  apple  offered  for  sale  on 
the  streets.  The  great  mass  of  fruit  eaters, 
who  “eat  as  they  go,”  seem  to  prefer  the 
acid  of  the  apple,  and  the  sweet  of  s"»me 
other  fruit  Melons  are  still  largely  eaten. 
The  enormous  supply  has  pushed  down  the 
price  so  that  there  is  little  profit  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  inferior  grades.  The  market  is 
largely  filled  at  present  with  the  well- 
known  Black  Spanish  or  “Nigger-head.” 
A  fine  melon  from  Maryland,  known  to 
dealers  as  the  “Scaly-bark,”  brings  the 
best  price.  The  only  fault  dealers  find 
with  it  is  that  they  “can’t  get  enough.” 
An  abundance  of  cheap  fruit  is  a  blessing 
to  any  city.  It  makes  the  doctors  cry 
“cholera,”  hut  it  gives  many  a  poor  fam¬ 
ily  a  “country”  taste  that  they  seldom 
get. 

4  4  4 - 

TO  WESTERN  READERS. 

Years  ago  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
began  the  publication  of  special  numbers, 
with  the  intention  that  each  should  pre¬ 
sent  with  regard  to  the  specialty  treated,  all 
the  most  valuable  information  that  could 
be  collected  in  a  single  issue.  Thus  corn, 
wheat,  small  fruits,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  cattle,  etc.,  etc., 
have  each  been  given  special  considera¬ 
tion,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  our  West¬ 
ern  readers  as  those  in  the  Middle,  Eastern 
and  Southern  States.  Our  present  Fertil¬ 
izer  Special  will  not  engage  the  interest  of 
many  of  our  Western  and  far-Wcstern  read¬ 
ers  just  at  this  time.  But  the  day  is  not  far 
distaut  when  they  will  seek  just  such  in¬ 
formation,  and  it  might  be  well  that  tbe 
younger  members  of  the  family  should 
begin  to  acquire  it  now. 

- 4-4-4 - 

THE  ABUSE  OF  CHEMICAL  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS. 


Careful  experiments  made  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  have  well 
shown  that  soil  which  needs  all  kinds  of 
plant,  foods  will  not  give  full  crops  if 
furnished  but  one  or  two.  If  the  soil  is 
already  rich,  then  fertilizers  will  serve 
merely  to  prolong  its  fertility.  Thus  it  is 
that  while  one  fanner  who  has  manured  his 
soil  sufficiently  and  has  tried  bone,  pot¬ 
ash,  nitrogen,  in  any  form,  or  all  three, 
may  condemn  commercial  fertilizers  as 
worthless,  a  neighbor  who  has  “run  down” 
his  land  may  find  them  as  valuable  as  farm 
manure. 

Our  potato  fertilizer  experiments  last 
year  were  made  upon  a  soil  naturally  poor 
and  so  impoverished  by  constant  crop¬ 
ping  for  15  years  that  a  crop  of  sweet  or 
field  corn  without  manure,  even  in  a  most 
favorable  season,  was  impossible.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  lime, sifted  coal  ashes, 
unleached  wood  ashes,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  nitrogen,  plas¬ 
ter,  burnt  bone,  etc.,  etc.,  were  tried 
separately  without  materially  increasing 
the  yield  over  the  unmanured  plots.  The 
effect,  likewise,  of  any  two  of  them  wa9 
much  the  same.  It  was  only  on  those 
plots  where  bone,  potash  and  nitrogen 
were  used,  that  the  yields  were  increased. 

It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  half 
of  a  plot  of  corn  was  fertilized  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  (burnt  bone)  and  potash, 
while  the  other  half  received  nitrogen  also. 
The  weakly,  yellow  growth  and  small 
yield  of  the  first, and  the  dark-green,  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  greatly  increased  yield  of 
the  latter, fully  confirmed  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  potato  experiments,  viz.,  that  this 
land  needed  complete  food. 

The  present  season,  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale. 
Instead  of  one  plot  of  corn,  12  plots  of 
different  varieties  of  corn  were  treated  in 
tbe  same  way.  Judging  from  appearance 
at  this  time,  the  corn  receiving  the  coni' 
plete  fertilizers  will  give  double  the  yield 
of  that  which  received  only  the  burnt 
bone  and  potash ;  while  the  difference  in 
color,  breadth  of  leaves  and  hight  of 
stalks  may  be  seen  200  feet  away. 

4  4  4 

SPECULATIVE  CROP  REPORTS. 

Speculative  reports  of  crops  were 
never  more  numerous  then  now.  Every 
week  we  have  widely^differing  reports 


collected  by  irresponsible  persons,  nearly 
always  in  the  employment  of  speculators, 
or  by  journals  run  in  their  interest  and  in 
which  they  often  hold  sufficient  stock  to 
control  their  columns.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  expended  in  collecting,  manu¬ 
facturing  or  manipulating  these  reports; 
but  wbat  matters  that  to  large  speculators, 
since  a  single  “lucky”  deal  will  more  than 
return  the  outlay?  Speculators  across  the 
Atlantic  are  equally  unscrupulous  in  the 
means  by  which  they  try  to  influence  the 
markets  in  their  favor;  but  legal  restraints 
there  are.  more  stringent  aud  penalties 
for  false  representations  where  moucy  is 
concerned,  are  more  likely  to  be  enforced ; 
hence  the  transatlantic  gamblers  in 
produce  are  cautious  about  indulging  in 
unscrupulous  practices  at  home;  but  most 
of  the  largest  of  them  operate  in  American 
markets  where  they  outdo  Americans  in 
what  may  he  cal’ed  “American”  tricks. 

Not  only  do  these  contribute  to  the 
number  of  unreliable  reports  made  up  m 
this  country;  but  they  also  often  join 
with  our  native  speculators  in  “doctor¬ 
ing,”  by  the  cable, official  and  other  trust¬ 
worthy  foreign  crop  reports,  or  in  sending 
to  this  country  misrepresentations  of  the 
outlook  for  crops,  which  they  would  nit 
venture  to  promulgate  at  home.  Fre¬ 
quently  such  reports  influence  the  market 
for  a  brief  interval ;  but  short  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  long  enough  to  allow  them  to 
realize  more  than  the  cost  of  the  venture. 
Scarcely  a  week  papses  without  the  re¬ 
ceipt  here  of  several  conflicting  reports 
with  regard  to  the  crops  in  one  or  more 
of  the  countries  that  compete  with 
us  in  supplying  the  cereal  peeds  of 
the  world.  Specimens  of  these  are  given 
every  week  in  the  Rural.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  assign 
to  any  of  them  its  just  degree  of  credi¬ 
bility,  until  a  series  of  other  reports  con¬ 
firm  or  disprove  its  import,  and  then  it  is 
generally  forgotten,  though  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  towards  the  general  impression 
formed  in  the  mind  with  regard  to  the 
outlook  in  our  foreign  markets. 

Last  Tuesday  a  cablegram  from  Lon¬ 
don  announced  that  the  European  wheat 
crop  is  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  100: 
“Austria,  104;  Hungary,  117;  Prussia, 
94:  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  100;  Baden,  97; 
Wurtenhurg,  99;  Denmark,  116;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  105;  Italy  70  to  85;  Switz¬ 
erland,  125;  Holland  and  Great  Britain, 
95;  Russia,  75  to  100;  Roumania.  80  to 
115;  Servia,  110.”  No  authority  was 
given  for  these  figures,  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  considerably  higher  than  those 
previously  received.  On  Wednesday  it 
was  cabled  that  the  surplus  wheat  for  ex¬ 
port  from  Austria  was  12,000,000  hun¬ 
dredweight,  and  that  the  prices  in  Vienna 
were  below  those  at  New  York.  No 
markets  could  be  found  in  Germany  or 
France,  because  these  countries  bad  a 
sufficient  home  supply,  and  the  high 
tariffs  recently  adopted  shut  out  foreign 
competition.  Now  if  Austria  cannot  sell 
to  her  next-door  neighbors,  Germany  and 
France.even  at  less  than  New  York  prices’ 
what  probability  is  there  that  we  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  of  our  surplus  in  those  coun¬ 
tries?  But  were  the  reports  trustworthy? 

- 4  4  4  - 

BREVITIES. 


Fertilizers. 

Several  valued  articles  on  fertilizers 
Lave  arrived  too  late  for  this  issue: 

Soot  from  soft;  coal  is  a  good  fertilizer.  It 
is  n  good  remedy  for  the  onion  maggot.  It  is 
believed  by  some  to  prevent  club  root  in  cab¬ 
bages. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Phchnix,  of  Dshivao,  Wis. 
writes  ur  that  both  leached  and  unleached 
ashes,  with  stable  manure,  and  also  coal  ashes, 
especially  on  heavy  soil,  have  given  him  good 
results. 

An  “impoverished.”  “worn-out”  or  “unfer¬ 
tile”  soil  means  ouenf  several  things,  viz. :  that 
it  needs  phosphate  of  lime,  or  potash,  or  nitro¬ 
gen.  or  two  of  them,  or  all  of  them.  If  it 
needs  all,  neither  one  separately  nor  any  two 
cau  be  depended  on  to  produce  full  crops. 

Remember  this:  so  far  as  is  known,  the  ex¬ 
pensive  fertilizers,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  are  either  taken  up  by  plants 
the  first  season,  or  they  pass  through  the  soil 
and  are  lost.  Stable  or  farm  yard  manure, 
however,  decays  slowly,  giving  up  its  nitrogen 
every  season  for  years. 

MANY  farmers  have  tried  potass ic  or  pbos- 
phatic  fertilizers  upon  their  land  without 
appreciable  effect.  Much  of  these  mav  still 
remain  in  the  soil.  Let  them  now  use  those  fer¬ 
tilizers  not  used  before.  Thus  if  bone  alone 
has  been  used,  try  potash;  if  potash  alone  has 
been  used,  try  hone.  If  both  have  been  used, 
try  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia. 

There  are  few  soils  not.  benefited  by  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  the  chief  food  ingredient  of 
bones,  and  we  mav  use  it  iu  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties.  as  it  will  remain  in  the  soil  until  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  plants.  There  is  iu  hones  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia,  which  adds  to  their 
vulue.  If  we  desire  phosphoric  acid  alone, 
we  shouhfibuy  burnt  bones  yr  a  plain  super¬ 
phosphate. 


where.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  every  plant 
is  growing  in  this  sea  of  nitrogen,  mauy  of 
our  fields  fail  to  produce  remunerative  crops, 
solely  from  lack  of  sufficient  nitrogen  in  a 
form  available  as  food  to  the  growing  plant. 
The  old  story  of  Tantalus  is  repeated  here — 
the  plants  are  starving,  submerged  in  food. 

Although  there  rests  on  every  acre  no  less 
than  72  millions  of  pouuds,  or  36,000  tons  of 
pure  nitrogen,  which  if  converted  into  Ditric 
acid  would  make  over  120,0.0  tons,  enough  to 
load  1,000  railroad  trains  of  12  cars  each,  yet 
the  farmer  is  forced  to  seek  some  other  source 
from  which  his  crops  may  draw  their  supply. 

When  nitrogen  unites  with  hydrogen,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  water,  it  forms  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  when  it  unites  with  oxygen,  the 
other  constituent,  it  forms  nitric  oxide;  but 
In  union  with  both  these  elements  in  the  pro¬ 
per  proportion,  it  forms  nitric  acid,  and 
it  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  taken  up  and  used  by 
the  plants.  But  in  this  form  it  is  never  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil,  except  it  may  be  that  small 
quantities  may  be  carried  to  it  by  rains  or 
dews  from  the  air  where  it  may  have  been 
made  by  the  aid  of  electricity  or  other  causes. 

There  are  now  various  forms  of  nitrogenous 
manures  in  which  the  farmers  may  find  this 
very  necessary  food  for  his  plants  in  an  avail 
able  form,  the  principal  of  which  we  will 
notice. 

DRIED  BLOOD. 

Formerly  all  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
animals  of  all  the  cities,  was  allowed  to  run 
into  the  sewers  and  escape  to  the  rivers,  a 
source  of  pollution.  Now,  however,  it  is  all 
caught,  as  elsewhere  described,  and  fitted  to  be 
used  to  fertilize  the  fields.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  dried  blood, one  dark  red  and  the  other  black, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  coarse 
powder  with  very  little  smell,  and  containing, 
when  pure,  from  eight  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  equal  to  from  10  to  1?  per  cent, 
of  ammonia.  The  blood  is  often  sold  mixed 
with  more  or  less  offal,  and  then  contains  less 
of  ammonia  but  often  from  six  to  nine  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid . 

Dried  blood  is  sold  by  the  ton,  and  the  price 
is  fixed  at  so  much  per  "unit  of  ammonia.”  A 
"unit  of  ammonia”  is  one  per  cent,  of  ammo¬ 
nia  or  20  pounds  per  ton,  so  that  if  it  contain 
15  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  is  qnoted  at 
$3.00  per  "unit,”  it  would  be  worth  $45  per 
ton.  It  uoayr  be  used  separately  or  mixed  with 
other  manures.  It  is  valuable  for  all  cereal 
crops  and  for  potatoes,  and  when  used  alone 
should  be  made  as  fine  as  possible  and  sowed 
broadcast  and  harrowed  iuto  the  ground  just 
before  planting  or  sowing  the  crop. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

This  compound  now  so  largely  used  asafer- 
ilizer,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal,  as  a  fuel,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  coke  aud  illuminating  gas. 
As  is  well  known,  every  deposit  of  a  bitumin¬ 
ous  nature  contains  large  quantities  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  when  burned,  this  is  driven  off  as 
ammouiaeal  gas.  In  the  manufacture  of  gas, 
this  is  condensed  in  the  water  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  and  purifying  the  gas.  For  a  long  time, 
this  liquor  was  considered  a  nuisance,  aud  it 
cost  the  gas  companies  much  money  to  so  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  that  it  would  not  be  objectiouable 
to  the  public.  Later  it  was  found  that  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  would  combine  with  the  ammonia, 
of  this  liquor,  forming  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  in  so  doing,  remove  the  objectionable 
properties  from  the  liquor,  aud  that  this  new 
product  had  such  valuable  qualities  as  to 
make  the  liquor  a  source  of  profit,  instead  of 
expense. 

So  rich  is  this  liquor  in  ammonia  that  when 
saturated  with  the  acid,  ns  much  as  a  pouud 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  obtaiucd  from 
each  gallon,  and  so  much  is  made  that  last 
year  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone  no  less 
than  four  million  pouuds  of  this  salt  were 
produced. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  nearly  white  salt 
in  flue  crystals,  and  if  96  per  cent,  pure  (the 
standard)  it  contains  24  5  per  cent,  of  am¬ 
monia,  which  Is  equivalent  to  20.2  percent, 
of  nitrogen,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  forms 
in  which  nitrogen  cau  be  obtained.  Though 
not  so  soluble,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not 
so  quick  iu  furnishing  nitrogen  to  the  plant  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  it  will  be  found  less  liable  to 
lose  ite  nitrogen  by  having  it  washed  out  of 
the  soil,  aud  of  course  more  lastiug. 

If  to  be  used  alone,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  ba  reduced  teas  tinea  oouditiouas  pos¬ 
sible,  and  be  mixed  with  at  least  au  equal 
bulk  of  dry  earth,  or,  better  still,  gypsum,  aud 
applied  broadcast  when  the  foliage  is  free 
from  adhering  moisture,  so  that  the  sulphate 
will  at  once  go  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  better 
to  apply  it  just  before  a  raiu.  It  should  not 
be  applied  in  large  quantities  iu  the  Fall,  as  it 
is  converted  iu  the  soil  iuto  nitric  acid,  and 
unless  soon  used  by  the  plnuts,  will  be  carried 
out  of  the  soil  by  thedraiuage  water,  aud  lost. 
If  applied  in  Spriu  it  should  be  ut.onee,  afte* 
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danger  of  excessive  rains  has  passed,  so  as  to 
be  present  for  the  roots  on  their  first  awaken¬ 
ing  iuto  growth.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  use  of  all  cereals,  to  potatoes  and  the  small 
fruits,  and  a  proper  application  would  be  from 
100  to  200  pounds  per  acre. 

We  are  glad  of  the  increased  attention  that 
is  being  given  to  the  saving  and  use  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer.  Were  the  large  users  of 
coal  to  so  prepare  their  works  as  to  collect  and 
save  the  ammonia  now  wasted,  it  would  go  far 
towards  supplj  ing  our  impoverished  fields  with 
this  valuable  assistant  to  paying  fertility. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

This  is  a  natural  soda  salt,  containing  ni¬ 
trogen  in  such  a  combination  as  to  be  readily 
available  as  plant  food,  and  in  such  quantity 
and  at  such  price  as  to  make  it  profitable  to 
use  it.  It  is  found  in  very  extensive  beds  in 
various  parts  of  South  A  merica ,  notably  in 
Cbili,  Peru  and  Pernambuco.  The  largest 
supply  now  comes  from  the  territory  lately 
wrested  by  Chili  from  Peru,  whence  it  is  ship¬ 
ped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  amounts. 

It  exists  in  immense  beds,  often  several  feet 
in  depth,  and  though  generally  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  ic  cau  be  taken  out  with  pick  and 
shovel,  it  is  often  of  snowy  whiteness  and  so 
solid  that  it  can  be  removed  only  with  the 
drill  and  powder.  As  taken  out,  it  varies  in 
purity  from  25  to  as  much  asS5  per  cent,  pure, 
but  averages  about  05  per  cent. nitrate  of  soda, 
three  per  cent,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  23.5 
common  salt,  besides  other  impurities.  It  is 
crushed  and  refined,  employing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  the  work,  and  as  fitted  for  ship¬ 
ment,  it  runs  from  03  to  93  per  cent,  of  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  yielding  from  14  to  1?  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of 
ammonia. 

It  is  known  as  nitrate  of  soda,  Chili  salt¬ 
peter  and  cubic  niter.  It  is  sold  by  the  ton  at 
so  much  per  "unit  of  ammonia,  and  is  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer,  and 
often  alone,  as  a  special  application,  to  supply 
nitrogen  to  the  growing  crops.  It  acts  more 
quickly  on  vegetation  than  any  other  form 
of  nitrogenous  manure,  because  in  this,  the 
nitrogeu  is  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  and 
readily  available  as  soon  as  dissolved.  It 
should  be  sown  broadcast  just  before  a  rain, 
if  possible,  aud  should  not  be  sown  in  quanti¬ 
ties  larger  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  j 
the  plant,  for  nitiogen  during  the  growing 
season  when  applied,  because  its  nitrogen,  ! 
being  so  soluble,  is  liable  to  be  washed  out  | 
and  lost  by  the  copious  rains  of  IV inter  or 
Spring.  For  application  to  the  soil,  it  should 
be  made  very  tine,  and  it  would  be  better,  if 
mixed  with  dry  earth  or  plaster,  and  care 
should  be  used  that  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  allowed  to  lodge  on  the  foliage,  as  it  is  li¬ 
able  to  buru  it. 

TANKAGE 

is  the  trade  name  for  the  “inwards”  of 
slaughtered  animals,  and  other  animal  matter 
from  the  slaughter  yards,  freed  from  the  ex¬ 
creta,  and  with  the  fat  all  extracted.  The 
residue  is  then  dried  very  dry  and  ground,  in 
which  form  it  is  sold.  It  is  variable  in  com¬ 
position,  but  contains  from  four  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  from  three 
to  seven  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
mostly  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  fertil¬ 
izers  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  aud  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  sold  by  the  ton,  an  analysis  being 
furnished. 

FISH  SCRAP,  POMACE,  OR  CHUM. 

Vast  schools  of  fi-h,  chiefly  menhaden,  an¬ 
nually  visit  our  sea  coasts,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  used  iu  afresh  state  as  manure;  but 
now  all  their  oil  is  first  takeu  out  in  factories 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose;  the  residue  is  then 
dried  aud  after  being  ground  is  sold  under  the 
above  names.  It  contains,  on  an  average, 
about  nine  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  add.  It  is  sold, 
by  the  ton  with  an  accompanying  analysis. 
Finely  ground  aud  mixed  with  some  of  the 
potash  salts  or  wood  ashes,  it  is  a  valuable 
manure. 

AZOTINE  AND  AMMONITE 

are  trade  names  for  auimal  matter  in  die 
form  of  finely  ground  meat  scraps  or  erackliugs 
from  the  Tenderers  of  lard  aud  tallow.  They 
are  much  alike,  and  show  from  10  to  15  per 
ceut.  of  ammonia,  and  are  sold  by  the  ton,  the 
price  being  fixed  tu.  so  much  per  "unit  of  am¬ 
monia,”  the  same  as  dried  blood. 

CASTOR  POMACE. 

This  is  the  residue  left  after  the  extraction 
of  castor  oil  from  the  seed.  It  eontaius  a  poi¬ 
sonous  principle,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  as 
stock  food ;  hence  its  only  value  is  as  a  manure, 
uud  its  large  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  entitles  it  to 
bo  classed  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Its  usual 
composition  is  about  0  per  ceut.  of  ammonia, 

1.0  per  ceut.  of  phosphoric  aeidFaud  1.1  percent, 
of  potash.  It  is  sold  by  the  tou,  aud  is  used  iu 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  If  tiuely 
ground,  it  would  be  valuable  to  mix  with 


pbosphatic  manures  and  wood  ashes  or  potash 
salts,  for  application  to  soils  growing  such 
plants  as  need  a  large  share  of  nitrogen. 

- •  »  »  -  - 

COTTON-SEED  MEAL  AND  LINSEED- 
MEAL. 

These  are  also  largely  nitrogenous.  Cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  contains  about  6  5  per  cent,  of 
ammonia;  1.9  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  1.5  per  cent,  of  potash.  It  is  the  ground 
cake  that  remains  after  the  oil  bas  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  ground  cotton-seed, all  the  hulls 
of  which  have  first  been  carefully  removed. 
Linseed-meal  is  the  residuum  of  the  flaxseed 
oil  mills.  The  *  ‘old  process”  is  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  oil  cake  when  the  oil  has  been  extract¬ 
ed  by  pressure;  the  "new  process”  is  the  rem¬ 
nant  where  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by  the 
use  of  naptha.  They  do  not  vary'  much  in 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  contain  from  six  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  about  two  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  aud  I  75  per  cent,  of 
potash. 

But  all  these  meals  have  too  great  feeding 
value  to  be  used  directly  as  fertilizers,  and  if 
they  are  used  as  stock  food,  and  the  manure 
is  all  carefully  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil 
without  waste,  very  little  of  their  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value  is  lost  in  the  operation,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  in  no  other  way  more  economi¬ 
cally  enrich  his  land  than  by  feeding  large 
quantities  of  these  and  using  the  manure. 

KIESERITE. 

Kieserite  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  magnesia 
—Epsom  salts.  Its  usual  composition  is  49  per 
cent,  of  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  30  per 
cent,  of  water;  and  the  remainder  is  made  up 
of  various  impurities,  among  which  is  an  in¬ 
jurious  proportion  (2.2  per  cent.)  of  chloride  of 
magnesia,  a  salt  poisouous  to  vegetation.  It 
is  found  iu  the  mines  of  Germany  in  connec 
tion  with  the  potash  salts,  and  is  a  by-product 
of  their  extraction .  Where  muriate  of  potash 
is  dissolved  out  of  the  carnalite,  as  taken  from 
the  mines  of  Stassfurt,  kieserite  remains,  and 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  residuum 
from  which  it  is  extracted.  It  has  no  impor¬ 
tance  as  an  application  to  the  soil,  only  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  recommended,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  25  pounds  per  acre,  by  Prof.  Penballow 
in  the  compound  proposed  as  a  specific  for 
the  peach  yellows.  In  its  pure  state  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  has  long  been  used 
in  the  human  materia  mediea;  but  this  is 
about  the  first  case  where  it  has  been  proposed 
to  doctor  sick  trees  by  giving  them  "a  dose  of 
salts.” 


NOTES. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  MANURE. 

Most  of  the  soil  in  this  section  is  stiff  and 
heavy,  running  together  when  wet,  and  quick¬ 
ly  baking  as  hard  as  a  brick.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  unless  taken  at  just  the  right 
time— when  it  is  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
A  good  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure  makes 
it  light,  friable,  aud  capable  of  being  quite 
easily  worked  for  two  years.  If  cropped  with 
corn  the  first  year,  and  oats  the  next,  follow¬ 
ed  with  winter  wheat  and  seeded  down  to 
grass,  the  siugle  application,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fertilizer  drilled  in  with  the  wheat, 
is  sufficient  for  the  four  crops. 

The  advantage  of  farm-yard  manure  over 
fertilizers  lies  iu  the  fact  that  it  loosens  our 
stiff  soil  aud  renders  it  more  friable.  The 
same  effect  is  produced  by  green  manuring; 
but  it  is  not  so  lasting. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  economi¬ 
cally  apply  fertilizers  broadcast  on  our  soil. 
By  first  loosening  the  soil  with  farm-yard 
manure  or  clover,  aud  then  applying  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill  or  drill,  we  secure  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  from  both.  The  young  plant  ob¬ 
tains  what  is  most  needed— a  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  start;  its  short  roots  grasp  aud  assimilate 
all  the  available  elements  of  the  fertilizer  close 
about  it  while  it  is  young,  aud  with  the 
strength  thus  acquired  it  rapidly  pushes  its 
feeders  into  the  surroundiug  soil,  and  obtains 
therefrom  the  food  required  to  perfect  its 
fruit.  If  sown  broadcast,  it  is  possible  that  a 
large  portion  of  any  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
would  escape  before  the  roots  of  the  plants 
could  reach  out  aud  collect  it. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  manuring  our 
land  when  it  has  become  packed,  or  "killed,” 
by  beiug  trampled  or  worked  when  too  wet, 
is  to  sow  clover  with  oats  in  the  Spring,  aud 
iu  the  Fall  apply  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  man¬ 
ure;  the  next  year  cut  off  the  clover,  aud  turn 
the  sod  for  winter  wheat  With  a  favorable 
season,  a  good  crop  is  a  certainty,  aud  the 
following  season  the  land  will  work  nicely  for 
corn,  and  yield  a  heavy  crop.  For  ornament¬ 
al  plants,  gardens,  etc.,  a  heavy  dressing  of 
rotten  farm-yard  manure  gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults  because  of  its  pulverizing  action  on  the 
soil.  It  should  be  applied  iu  the  Autumn,  and 
be  immediately  turned  under  with  the  plow. 


By  Spring  it  will  be  converted  into  humus, 
and  with  plow  and  harrow  may  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  which  it  will  keep 
loose  and  friable  throughout  the  whole  season. 
When  the  soil  is  iu  this  condition,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  in  the  hill 
or  drill  when  the  seed  is  planted,  has  proved 
very  beneficial,  especially  with  early  potatoes. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.  fred.  gbundy. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

The  fertilizer  question  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  progressive  farmer,  and  I 
think  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  a 
necessity  to  the  farmer  who  seeks  the  greatest 
profit  from  his  arable  land,  and  its  highest 
improvement. 

Chemical  analysis  will,  in  many  cases,  give 
the  real  value  of  fertilizers,  yet  we  cannot, 
iu  all  seasons  and  under  all  conditions  of  soil 
get  the  same  practical  effects.  On  a  thin, 
worn-out  soil,  devoid  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
effect  may  not  be  satisfactory,  and  unless  the 
person  using  them  has  had  sufficient  exper¬ 
ience  in  their  use  to  give  him  confidence,  he 
will  be  likely  to  accuse  them  of  having  but  a 
temporary  effect,  and  that  rather  stimulating 
than  profitable.  Another  reason  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  their  use  is  that  most  people  use 
them  as  they  would  a  homeopathic  medicine 
—a  "table  spoonful”  or  “what  you  can  hold 
on  your  three  fingers”  to  the  hill  of  corn,  is 
expected  to  have  as  much  beneficial  effect 
as  an  application  of  manure,  which,  if  bought, 
would  cost  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much. 
Used  in  this  way,  a  fertilizer  is  only  a  ‘  stim¬ 
ulant,”  as  it  is  only  within  reach  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  roots,  and  then  only  while  the 
plants  are  small. 

On  potatoes  or  root  crops,  I  would  put  half 
a  dressing  of  manure  broadcast  and  a  liberal 
application  of  fertilizer  in  the  drill,  say  500  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre;  or,  if  I  used  fertilizer 
alone,  half  a  ton  broadcast  and  -500  to  600 
pounds  in  the  drill;  on  all  other  crops  broad¬ 
cast.  I  consider  a  liberal  application  of  any 
fertilizer,  well  loaded  with  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  “complete”  and  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  any  “special”  crop,  what¬ 
ever  the  brand  or  by  whomsoever  made. 

I  prefer  mixing  my  own  fertilizers,  as  I  can 
mix  them  in  Winter,  or  on  rainy  days  and  at 
odd  spells,  when  the  men  can  be  spared  from 
other  work.  I  have  mixed  and  used  20  tons 
this  year  at  a  cost  of  from  $23  50  to  $40.25  per 
ton,  and  at  a  saving,  below  station  valuation, 
of  15  to  50  per  cent.,  there  being  no  expense 
for  advertising,  circulars  or  ruuners.  There 
are  many  waste  products  and  different  forms 
of  fertilizing  ingredients  of  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  avail  themselves  to  reduce  cost, 
under  the  varying  prices  in  the  market.  W  s 
can  do  this  as  well  as  they  can. 

The  “valuations”  agreed  upon  by  several 
Experiment  Stations  leave  the  manufacturers 
a  margin  of  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  if  they 
would  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  nearer  the 
“valuation,”  they  would  be  used  with  much 
more  confidence  and  the  demand  would  be 
greatly  increased.  james  j.  webb. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

fertilizing  in  the  west. 

The  fact  is  we  have  so  little  use  for  fertili¬ 
zers  as  yet  in  this  State,  that  we  have  not  in¬ 
vestigated  the  subject,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
competent  to  treat  of  it  intelligently.  Thrifty 
farmers,  of  course,  are  not  throwing  away 
their  barn-yard  accumulations.  These  are 
carted  out  and  given  to  the  soil,  and  with  good 
results.  I  am  reminded  of  a  farmer  residing 
in  the  Missouri  River  bottom,  where  land  is 
as  rich  as  it  is  thought  it  can  be  made.  When 
he  had  been  fatteuiug  eattle  for  years  in  a 
large  inclosure  ne  was  compelled  to  elean  it 
out,  while  the  field  adjoining  had  been  in 
corn  for  24  cousecutive  years,  and  without  any 
far  til  izing  applications,  had  averaged  au  nually , 
from  65  to  75  bushels  per  acre.  He  ordered 
the  hands  to  throw  the  gatherings  from  the 
old  cattle  yard  out  ou  the  field.  They  did  so, 
without  any  system  or  regularity  in  spread¬ 
ing,  running  “helter  skelter”  over  the  ground 
as  was  most  convenient.  The  gentleman  who 
owned  the  farm  informed  me  that  for  five  years 
afterwards,  any  time  after  the  corn  was  knee- 
high,  he  could  stand  on  the  fence  and  point 
out  where  the  boys  bud  scattered  the  manure, 
and  that,  after  the  crop  had  matured,  he  could 
almost  pick  from  the  crib  the  ears  of  corn 
that  grew  in  the  fertilized  parts  of  the  field. 
The  stalks  and  ears  were  larger  in  a  marked 
degree.  robt.  w.  furnas. 

Nemaha  Co.,  Neb. 


a  note  from  prof.  budd. 

A  "note”  on  fertilizers  for  fruit  gardens 
and  orchards  on  the  drift  soils  west  of  Lake 
Michigan,  can  only  give  au  idea  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  needs  and  beliefs.  In  a  general  way,  it 
may  be  stated  that  our  sods  are  not  lacking 
in  lime,  potash  or  other  mineral  essentials  of 
plant  growth;  nor,  when  new  are  they  lacking 
iu  vegetable  humus;  but  our  soil  is^fioely  pui 
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verized  and  tbe  older  fields  soon  need  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  fresh  humus  for  mechanical  effect 
in  soil  loosening,  and,  many  of  us  believe,  to 
hold  near  the  surface  the  abundant,  supply  of 
nitric  acid  furnished  by  our  summer  showers. 
Hence  for  tbe  present  we  rely  on  barn  yard 
manures  and  clover  for  the  restoring  of  lost 
fertility. 

Story  Co  ,  la. 


INFERIOR  TO  BARN-YARD  MANURE. 

I  have  used  a  half  dczen  brands  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  but  with  such  inferior  success 
compared  to  that  received  from  barn-yard 
manure  and  ashes,  that  I  not  only  overstock 
my  place  in  order  to  make  yard  manure,  but 
I  buy  all  that  I  can  get  within  a  reaionable 
distance.  Coal  ashe6  and  hen  manure  com¬ 
posted  and  broadcasted  over  clay  soil  1  find 
excellent  for  grass.  The  commercial  fertilizers 
have  served  me  best  when  put  into  hills  under 
com  and  potatoes,  and  lightly  covered  with 
soil.  Broadcasted  over  meadows,  I  have 
gained  from  them  very  indeterminate  result?. 
My  impression  is  that  we  do  not  use  liquid 
manure  as  we  should.  A  vast  amount  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  liquid  is  by  far 
the  best  form  in  which  to  a pply  manure  in 
vineyards  and  gardens.  It  should,  when  ap¬ 
plied,  be  at  once  lightly  covered  with  loose 
SOil.  E.  F.  POWELL. 

Oneida  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

ARE  FERTILIZERS  STIMULANTS? 

The  plant  foods  obtained  in  commercial 
fertilizers  are  no  more  to  be  considered  as 
stimulants  than  those  existing  in  farm  man¬ 
ure.  Nothing  ba3  ever  yet  "been  discovered 
which  can  be  termed  a  stimulant  to  plants  in 
the  same  sense  that  alcohol  or  whisky  are 
stimulants  to  tuft  u  Fertilizers  containing  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  food  for 
plants,  for  these  elements  enter  into  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  all  growing  substances  and 
therefore  cannot  be  termed  stimulants.  The 
reason  they  appear  to  be  stimulants  is  because 
they  promote  a  rapid  and  early  growth,  and 
Ibis  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  when  they  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  a  commercial  fertilizer- 
they  are  usually  in  a  condition  immediately 
available;  that  Is,  the  fertilizer  containing 
these  three  ingredients,  is  so  compounded  that 
they  are  quickly  taken  up,  digested  aud  as¬ 
similated  by  plants.  Commercial  fertilizers 
hold  the  same  relation  to  growing  plants  that 
milk  does  to  young  animals.  Milk  is  food 
easily  and  quickly  digested,  aud  promotes 
healthy  animal  growth;  fertilizers  are  foods 
easily  aud  quickly  taken  up,  and  promote 
healthy  aud  rapid  vegetable  growth.  Farm 
manure  contains  essentially  the  same  elements 
as  commercial  fertilizers,  but  in  a  more  inert 
form,  which  requires  lime  to  develop  and 
make  ready  for  the  plants,  hence  manure  is 
slower  in  its  action  than  commercial  fertilizers. 

w.  H.  B. 

NO  USE  FOR  TP  EM. 

With  commercial  fertilizers  1  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  fairn  acquaintance.  The  soil  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  not  yet  been  dosed  with  commercial 
fertilizers.  Barn  yard  manure  has  sufficed 
for  our  purposes  thus  far,  and  with  a  hundred 
or  two  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre  on  our 
wheat,  to  strengthen  tbe  straw  aud  stimulate, 
the  growth,  and  perhaps  100  pounds  of  gyp¬ 
sum  on  our  clover  (neither  of  them  fertilizers), 
we  will,  I  hope,  have  no  occasion  to  patron¬ 
ize  manufacturers  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
concerning  whom  an  able  chemist  employed 
by  a  very  large  manufacturing  establishment 
once  said  to  me,  “People  who  make  these 
sulphuric  acid  fertilizers  ought  to  be  impris¬ 
oned  if  they  cannot  otherwise  be  stopped 
from  manufacturing  and  selling  these  things.” 

“Your  company,  toot”  1  asked. 

“Ye?,  my  company  with  tbe  others.  The 
people  who  buy  and  use  these  things  don’t 
know  any  better,  and  so  they  go  on  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  land  and  robbing  it  of  its  natural 
fertility,  and  taking  the  bread  from  their 
children’s  mouths.  wm.  g.  le  duc. 

Dakota  Co.,  Minn. 


tie  value  ci  the  rest  is  urine,  and  this 
largely  goes  to  waste.  Of  the  remainder,  per¬ 
haps,  over  lalf  is  washed  out  by  the  dripping 
laius  from  the  tavis  of  sheds  or  other  places. 

Why  buy  commercial  fertilizers  when  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  make  tbe  manures  by  rais¬ 
ing  live  stock?  Why-  buy,  when  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  double  or  treble  the  value  of  what 
we  uow  make,  by  adopting  better  methods? 
About  the  stables,  out  house?,  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  factories  of  many  Western  towus 
there  is  an  abundance  of  valuable  manure 
worse  than  going  to  waste,  which  should  be 
saved.  w.  *J.  beal. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

MAKING  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

The  farmer  who  habitually  draws  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  coarse  products  of  his  farm,  is 
trenching  upon  bis  capital — the  fertility  of 
his  soil.  It  is  an  axiom  in  agriculture  that  all 
tbe  coarse  products  should  be  consumed  upon 
the  farm.  The  farmer  who  sells  any  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  is  also  impoverishing  his 
farm.  Every  pound  of  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
poik  or  gram  removed  from  the  farm,  takes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Good  farmers  reduce  this  impoverishing  pro¬ 
cess  to  a  minimum  rate,  and  some  even  go  so 
far  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  each 
year  it  is  cultivated.  This  is  done  by  the  aid 
of  purchased  manures— commercial,  livery- 
stable  and  others.  I  would  suggest  to  farm¬ 
ers  about  to  make  purchases  of  commercial 
manure?,  aud  to  farmers  who  will  not  pur¬ 
chase  such  manures  on  account  of  possible 
frauds  that  may  be  practiced  upon  them,  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  manures  at  home 
on  the  farm.  Every  farmer  is  well  aware 
what  a  nuisance  the  hones  that  accumu¬ 
late  upon  the  farm  become  in  a  very  short 
time.  Every  farmer  ie  familiar  with  the  feet 
that  these  bones  contain  fertilizing  properties. 
Let  some  small  boy — or  indeed  any  one,  for 
tbe  task  is  one  that  will  pay  a  man’s  wages— 
gather  these  bones  from  time  to  time  and  put 
them  in  some  potash  kettle  or  iron  hooped 
cask.  They  may  be  reduced  very  quickly  and 
at  slight  expense  by  using  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  purchased  by  the  carboy  at  a 
low  cost.  When  tbe  bones  have  been  softened 
by  the  acid,  the  acid  may  be  drained  off  or 
the  bones  may  be  lifted  out  with  a  shovel, 
fork  or  other  tool,  and  the  acid  may  be  used 
on  a  fresh  lot  of  bones.  The  bones  that  have 
been  subject  to  the  acid  will  be  found  in  a 
semi  plastic  condition, and  may  be  very  readily 
mashed  up  with  a  spade  and  mixed  with  loam 
or  ashes.  This  method  of  using  the  bones  that 
may  he  found  upon  the  farm,  is  a  valuable 
way  of  increasing  the  quality  of  the  compost 
heap.  Try  it.  forrest  k.  moueland. 

St  Lawrence  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


'COMING  TO  IT.” 


THE  FERTILIZER  QUESTION. 

I  am  not  a  chemist,  a  farmer,  or  a  horticul¬ 
turist,  but  a  Professor  of  Botany  and  Forestry  ; 
still  I  am  interested  in  this  great  question. 
Born  and  brought  up  in  a  new,  fertile 
country,  1  have  not  become  so  familiar  with 
commercial  fertilizers  as  those  who  live  in 
older  parts  of  the  United  States. 

At  our  Farmers’  Institutes,  most  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  programmes  arc  incapable 
of  discussing  tbe  value  of  potash,  phosphor¬ 
us  and  nitrogen.  In  the  East  it  iB  very  differ, 
ent;  but  the  West  is  tending  that  wuy  quite 
rapidly.  As  I  look  at  it,  for  our  Western 
people,  the  first  great  thing  for  them  to  learn 
is  how  to  save  and  .use  economically  the  ma¬ 
nure  already  at  hand.  The  mass  of  people  do 
not  realize  that  an  animal  appropriates  only 
about  ten  per  cent.,  orjesf,  of  the  ingredient,, 
which  are  most  valuable  es  a  fertilizer.  Half 


We  have  not  got  along  far  enough  in  im¬ 
poverishing  our  soil  to  make  us  feel  the 
nccessitj  of  working  this  matter  of  commercial 
fertilizers  down  so  fine  as  tbe  farmers  of  the 
East,  who  have  been  stealing  longer  from  the 
rich  heritage  of  a  virgin  soil.  We  expect  to 
come  to  it.  We  are  tending  that  way,  aud 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  gathering  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  shull  soon  need.  We  shall  not 
hesitate  to  “gobble”  it  up,  and  will  have  to 
repay  in  some  otl  er  coin.  c.  w.  Garfield. 
Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  THE  STORRS  HARRISON  CO. 

We  havo  used  considerable  Lone  meal  and 
some  phosphates  in  our  nursery  operations; 
but  are  not  able  to  speak  of  their  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  barn  yard  manure;  but  we 
are  strong  believers  in  the  potency  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  could  it  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantities  would  be  content. 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

ASHES. 

Large  quantities  of  ashes  are  exported  each 
year  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  hard  to  give  the  exact  number  of 
bushels,  but  one  cau  form  an  idea  as  to  the 
amount  when  I  say  that  one  person  in  the 
“States”  imported  last  season  32,000  bushels 
from  the  Dominion.  Tbe  greater  portion  of 
these  ashes  has  been  subjected  to  the  process 
of  leuebittg,  by  which  most  of  their  strength 
has  been  taken  out,  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
potash;  still  leuebed  ashes  are  considered  u 
good  fertilizer  here,  and  are  used  to  a  great 
extent.  Some  very  prominent  farmers  tell 
some  very  marvelous  stories  about  the  results 
of  experiments  they  have  made  with  them, 
All  who  have  over  used  ashes  ns  u  fertilizer 
testify  highly  as  to  their  merits. 

The  exportation  of  uuleached  ashes  is  in¬ 
creasing  each  year,  and  they  aregrowing  in 
popularity  with  the  American  farmer.  They 
are  far  superior  to  leached,  as  all  the  strength 
remains  in  them,  and  the  desired  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  much  smaller  application  of  them; 
as  they  are  much  more  powerful  agents  of 
plant  growth.  lhan._the_lcached_sort.  The 


nurserymen  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  New  York, 
are  using  them  extensively  around  small 
trees  and  vines.  I  collect  my  ashes  as  follows: 
— I  keep  my  men  and  teams  traveling  around 
the  country  to  farmers’  houses;  the  farmers 
all  save  their  ashes  for  me,  and  they  get  a 
ticket  for  each  bushel,  and  when  they  preseut 
their  tickets  at  my  office,  they  are  paid  for 
them  either  in  cash  or  trade.  I  live  iu  a  good, 
hard-wood  country,  and  always  have  good 
ashes,  aud  use  the  greatest  care  in  keeping 
them  dry  and  in  good  order.  F.  R.  lalor. 

Moulton  Parish,  Onfc.,  Canada. 


answers  to  several  questions. 

No.  2.— If  samples  are  carefully  taken  from 
well-prepared  fertilizers,  analysis  should  show 
very  nearly  their  true  value. 

No.  3.— Compared  with  stablo  mauure,  I  do 
not  consider  fertilizers  as  valuable  on  clay  as 
on  light  soil,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect 
of  stable  manure  on  clay  soil  is  to  make  it 
more  friable,  aud  hence  more  easily  culti¬ 
vated. 

No.  5. — In  mauy  cases  a  complete  manure 
w  ill  be  found  beneficial  w  hen  a  special  might 
not  contain  the  ingredients  the  orop  or  soil 
required. 

No.  6.— It  will,  in  some  cases,  pay  to  buy 
the  ingredients  and  mix  one's  own  fertilizers, 
especially  if  several  tons  are  wanted  at  one 
time.  Several  parties  here  having  combined; 
we  bought  nearly  100  tons  of  the  ingredients 
last  Spring,  guaranteed  to  analyze  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard,  thus  saving  several  dollars  per 
ton  in  the  cost  of  the  same  valuable  ingredients 
in  standard  fertilizers, 

No.  8.— I  would  apply,  not  strictly  in  the 
bill,  but  partially  broadcast. 

No.  9.— Being  more  concentrated  it  costs 
less  to  apply  them,  and,  moreover,  low  grades 
generally  contain  comparatively  less  value. 

No.  11.— It  must  be  because  the  soil  contains 
enough  of  those  ingredients. 

No.  12.— Bones  may  be  reduced— softened  so 
as  to  crumble— even  without  being  removed 
from  tbe  dead  animal,  by  placing  them  in  a 
compost  of  heating  stable  manure. 

No.  13.— For  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  gen¬ 
erally,  I  would  use  ground  bone,  either  raw,  or 
dissolved,  or  acidulated;  S.  G.  rock  for  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  aud  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash, 
for  potash  For  potatoes,  corn,  wheat  and 
other  crops,  it  pays  in  some  cases  to  add  a 
small  percentage  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

No.  14. — 1  suppose  commercial  fertilizers 
as  well  as  most  other  products  are  now  at 
bottom  prices. 

No.  15  &  16.— Unless  S.  C.  rock  is  very  finely 
ground,  it  would  be  too  slow  in  action  to  be 
used  without  being  first  acidulated,  alter 
which  (if  this  has  been  properly  done)  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  (about  one  half)  ia  perhaps  a  fair 
indication  of  its  value  compared  with  that  of 
ground  bone,  tither  dissolved  or  raw. 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  John  s.  collins. 

cotton-seed  meal. 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  very  largely  used  by 
nearly  all  fertilizer  manufacturers  in  the 
South  as  a  source  of  ammonia,  instead  of  the 
fish  scrap.dried  blood,  tankage,  etc.,  so  largely 
employed  by  Northern  manufacturers.  This 
mode  of  ullllziug  the  product  is  being  adopted 
quite  largely  by  the  cotton  seed  oil  companies 
as  a  meau6  of  getting  rid  of  it.  1  he  profit  iu 
the  business  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
estimates,  which  are  not  far  out  of  the  way, 
at  present  prices : 

Acid  phosphate,  1000  lbs.  at  $1.10  per  h.  d.... $11.00 
Cotton-seed  meal  800  lbs.  ut  1.10  “  “  ....  8.81) 
Kulnlt  200  lbs.  at  LOO  “  “  2.00 

Cost  of  lugredlents  per  ton  . . $.1,80 

This  gives  an  ammoniateil  superphosphate, 
which  sells  in  Mississippi  for  from  $30  to  $40 
per  ton,  according  to  terms  of  purchase,  the 
dealers  charging  at  out  the  former-  price  for 
cash,  and  a  bale  of  cotton  for  credit.  The 
farmer  can  luy  the  raw  materials  and  mix 
them  at  heme  for  about  $22  per  ton. 

john  a.  myers,  State  Chemist. 

Starkville,  Miss. 

.  —  ...  - 

BONE  BLACK. 

When  bones  are  tubjected  to  ft  red  heat  in  a 
closed  iron  retort,  the  volatile  parte,  including 
the  aintuoniacal  vapors,  are  driven  off,  and  the 
fixed  products  which  constitute  animal  char¬ 
coal  or  bone-black  remain.  Of  these. phosphate 
of  lime  amounts  to  78.8  per  cent .; carbonate  of 
lime  to  b.  1)8.  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  to  1  S: 
carbon  to  9.0  together  with  very  small  propor¬ 
tions  of  tulpbatu  of  lime,  chloride  of  soldium, 
silicate  und  sand,  protoxide  of  iron,  alkalies 
and  sulphur.  The  substai.ee  resembles  ordina¬ 
ry  vegetable  charcoal:  but  is  more  dense  and 
less  combustible.  When  fiuely  ground  it  is 
used  for  refining  sugar  and  other  economic 
purposes.  Afterwards  the  refuse  bone  black 
is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  super¬ 
phosphate  by  being  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  as  for  ruw  bones.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  superphosphate,  however,  iu 
containing  no  ammonia. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZING  PRODUCTS 
OF  LARGE  CITIES. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  ec, turner cial  fer¬ 
tilizers  knot-  u  as  “animal  fertilizers,”  i,e.  those 
whose  chief  ingredients  are  bone,  blood  and 
meat,  are  made  of  the  refuse  from  the 
slaughter-houses  and  the  butcher  shops  of  our 
large  cities.  In  the  city  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  the  complete  utilization  of  the  refuse 
of  slaughter-houses,  etc.,  is  the  result  of  slow 
growth.  The  business  has  developed  from 
small  beginnings  to  an  industry  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  and  magnitude.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  offal  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bones  were  carried  out  to  sea,  if  they  were 
not  dropped  surreptitiously  in  the  bay ;  and 
the  blood  was  permitted  to  run  through  the 
the  gutters  into  the  river.  One  of  the  first 
firms  who  converted  the  worse  than  wasted 
offal  into  a  valuable  product,  was  Rafferty  & 
Williams,  who  conti oiled  the  slaughtering  of 
cattle  at  the  East  side  abbatoir— an  immense 
slaughter-house  extending  along  the  East 
River  from  42d  to  47th  streets.  The  begin¬ 
ning  was  made  by  the  manufacture  of  a  lot 
of  live  tons  of  fertilizer  for  a  friend,  and  in 
the  second  year  ODly  100  tons  were  made. 

The  entire  residue  of  the  slaughter-houses 
and  butcher  shops  of  the  city  is  now  convert¬ 
ed  into  commercial  fertilizers,  or  some  more 
valuable  product.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
cattle  are  mainly  from  the  West,  and  are 
brought  to  the  abbatoirs  in  cars,  or  on  trans¬ 
fer  boats  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  then  penned  and  slaughtered.  The 
blood  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  pat  in 
barrels  for  convenience  in  handliug.  The 
offal  is  also  put  in  barrels,  and  with  the  blood 
is  taken  to  the  rendering  and  concentrating 
factories.  The  blood  is  put  in  large  tanks, 
where  the  serum  is  carefully  separated  from 
the  flbrine  and  converted  into  blood  albumen, 
used  for  clarifying  sugar:  the  residue — the 
remaining  flbrine,  the  clotted  blood — is  pump¬ 
ed  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  into  a  large  iron 
tank  called  n  digester,  the  top  of  which  is 
shown  at  Fig.  899  (first  page).  It  Is  coagulated 
by  steam,  and  comes  from  the  digester  ithe 
lower  portion  is  shown  at  Fig.  400),  a  coarse, 
dark  colored  mass.  It  is  then  put  into  sacks, 
and  subjected  to  a  powerful  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  shown  at  Fig.  401.  Its  bulk 
is  largely  reduced,  and  the  water  residue  is  as 
clear  as  possible.  From  the  presses  it  goes  to 
the  driers  (Fig.  40:2),  and  from  them  it  comes 
out  a  red,  snull'-llke  powder  ready  for  screen¬ 
ing,  bagging,  and  shipping  to  the  fertilizer 
factories. 

The  offal,  the  intestines  from  which  the  exe- 
ereta  are  carefully  removed  and  thrown  away, 
the  lungs,  etc.,  are  put  into  digesters  similar 
to  those  used  for  the  blood.  See  (Figs.  399 
and  400.)  The  grease  and  oil  are  drawn  from 
these  tanks  into  clarifyiug  vats,  and  arc  sold 
to  be  converted  into — some  say— oleomarga¬ 
rine.  The  residue  known  as  “meat  scrap,” 
goes  into  the  driers  (Fig,  402),  and  comes  from 
them  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  bones  comes  from 
the  slaughter  houses,  but  by  far  the  larger 
part  is  collected  by  wagons  which  make  a  tour 
of  the  city  every  morning.  These  bones  are 
at  once  put  into  a  digester  similar  to  that 
shown  at  (Fig.  899  aud  400)  and  treutod  to 
what  is  knowu  as  the  “steam  process.”  The 
advantage  of  treating  the  green  bouts  to  this 
process  is  said  to  be  very  great.  From  the  di¬ 
gester  the  bones  go  iuto  the  driers  (Fig.  408) 
and  come  from  them  a  muss  of  dust  aud  pieces 
of  bone,  looking  like  a  pile  of  ashes  or  dirt. 

The  stuff  is  then  put  into  the  bone  mill, 
shown  at  (Fig.  403),  after  which  it  passes 
through  the  screener  (Fig.  404).  The  finest 
product  is  then  ready  for  bagging,  while  the 
coarser  siftings  are  returned  to  the  mill  and 
ground  over  again.  Great  care  is  taken  to  re¬ 
duce  the  meal  to  a  uniform  fineness.  The 
bone  meal,  the  dried  blood  and  the  meat  are 
by  various  ingenious  processes  bagged  and 
shipped  to  the  fertilizing  manufactures  to  be 
mixed,  treated  with  the  various  acids,  and 
converted  into  “complete”  or  “special”  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

The  fact  is  apparent  to  every  intelligent 
farmer  that  all  kinds  of  fertilizers  composed 
of  the  same  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  not  alike.  One 
form  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  may  be  worth 
live  or  six  times  as  much  as  another,  ami  the 
same  is  true  to  even  a  greater  exteut  with  re¬ 
gard  to  phosphoric  acid  aud  potash. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  farmers  should  know  not  only  the  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  fertilizer,  as  revealed 
by  analysis,  but  also  the  origin  of  these 
elements. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  conditions  are 
so  favorable  for  the  production  of  commer¬ 


cial  fertilizers  in  which  are  found  all  forms  of 
plaDt  food  iu  available  form,  as  in  a  large  city 
like  New  York.  The  utilization  of  the  refuse 
from  a  large  city  by  its  conversion  iu  fertil¬ 
izers,  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  resident 
of  the  city,  the  farmer  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

Although  most  large  cities  have  a  more  or 
less  perfect  Bystem  of  utilizing  their  offal, 
night  soil,  etc.,  by  its  conversion  into  fertili¬ 
zers,  yet  very  much  of  it  is  permitted  to  go  to 
waste.  The  saving  and  utilization  of  these 
waste  products  are  problems  which  should 
attract  the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
chemists.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  City  of 
New  York  alone,  30,000  tons  of  ammoniacal 
material,  15,000  tons  of  night  soil,  and  0,500 
tons  of  offal  are  collected  each  year,  and  yet 
it  is  probable  that  even  this  enormous  produc¬ 
tion  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual 
product.  Much  of  the  above  information  was 
furnished  us  by  Messrs  Williams,  Clark  &  Co., 
and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  privilege 
of  making  the  drawings  from  which  the  cuts 
in  this  number  were  made. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 


HOW  MANY.  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  AND 

WHENCE  DERIVED.  | 

All  plants  that  grow  and  perfect  seeds, 
wherever  or  for  whatever  purpose  grown, 
live  aud  thrive  on  certain  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  which,  var)  ing  in  combinations,  go  to 
build  up  their  various  parts.  Although  ten 
times  as  much  is  used  of  some  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  as  of  others,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  one  is  more  important  than  another;  for 
the  plant  can  thrive  no  more  without  the  very 
small  quantity  of  the  one,  than  without  the 
bulk  of  the  other,  and  were  the  least  of  these 
entirely  withheld  the  plant  could  only  dwindle 
and  ultimately  starve  to  death. 

These  elements  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes;  the  volatile,  or  those  which  are  driven 
off  when  the  plant  is  burned;  and  the  fixed  or 
permanent,  those  which  remain  in  the  ash. 
Altogether  they  number  just  a  baker’s  dozen. 
The  volatile  elements  are  carbon,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
and  these  constitute  more  than  uinteeen- 
twentieths  of  the  bulk  or  weight  of  all  plants. 
The  fixed  elements  are  silica,  chlorine,  potas¬ 
sium,  magnesium,  sodium  and  iron,  the  last 
five  being  metals.  Of  these  18  elemeuts  not 
one  is  ever  taken  into  the  circulation  of  the 
plant  iu  its  simple  or  elementary  form;  but 
iu  varying  combinations  with  each  other, 
oxygen  being  present  in  every  combination, 
so  that  oxygen,  if  not  the  most  important, 
is  the  most  universally  used.  From  90 
to  95  per  cent,  of  all  plant,  and  in  some 
even  a  larger  per  cent ,  is  composed  of  the 
three  elements  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  all  of  these  are  abundantly,  and 
probably  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  supplied  by 
air  and  water ;  so  that  with  a  good  water  sup¬ 
ply,  the  farmer  has  no  occasion  to  take  thought 
of  these.  Of  the  other  ID,  six  enter  the  plant  in 
such  infinitesimalquantities, and  existsoabun- 
dautly  in  almost  every  soil,  that  they  need 
not  bo  considered  by  the  farmer.  The  re¬ 
maining  four— lime,  phosphorus,  potash  and 
nitrogen — constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  ash 
or  fixed  part  of  plants,  and  of  these  lime  is  a 
common  ingredient  of  almost  every  soil,  and 
very  seldom  in  quantity  uot  sufficient  for  the 
want  of  the  plants.  Though  lime  alone,  when 
applied,  sometimes  produces  wonderful  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  probably  more  because  of  its  solvent 
action,  thus  liberating  and  rendering  avail¬ 
able  other  elements  already  in  the  soil,  but 
locked  up  iu  insoluble  compounds,  than 
because  of  auy  deficiency  of  lime  itself  iu  the 
soil.  There  are  then  left  only  three  ele¬ 
ments  about  which  the  farmer  need  to  take 
serious  thought;  and  on  these  three  rest  the 
whole  structure  of  successful  agriculture. 
They  are  essentially  important,  because  they 
are  omst  largely  used  of  the  fixed  elemeuts; 
because  without  them,  iuabuudauce,uo  plant 
enu  produce  a  paying  crop,  aud  because  with 
them  the  plaut  assumes  great  vigor  and  is 
enabled  to  throw  out  its  roots  and  leaves  in 
great  profusion  to  search  for  and  obtain  the 
other  elements  necessary  to  perfect  growth. 
Though  existing  in  nature  far  beyoud  the 
needs  of  plants  o'*  animals,  they  are  very 
liable  to  become  so  exhausted  iu  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  fields,  as  to  be  below  the  necessary  amount 
for  raiding  profitable  crops.  The  farmer’s 
study  should  be  how  to  husband,  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  amount  uow  iu  the  soil,  aud 
how  toobtaiu,  from  their  uatural  storehouses, 
enough  to  keep  up  the  needed  quantity. 

Dhosphorus  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
iu  combination  with  oxygen  and  various  me¬ 
tallic  bases,  priueipally  lime,  aluminum  aud 
iron,  and  also  largely  in  sea  wrater.  Potas¬ 
sium  is  likewise  found  with  oxygen,  in  many 
of  the  rocks,  and  also  with  various  acids  con¬ 
stituting  the  base  of  the  various  poiash  salts, 
aud  also  largely  iu  sea  water.  The  boundless 
ocean  of  air  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  nitrogen, 


it  constituting  four-fifths  of  its  bulk.  It  also 
exists  in  lar^e  quantities  combined  with  soda 
and  potash,  and  is  a  eonstaut  constituent  of 
all  bituminous  deposits. 

Soils  being  primarily  composed  of  disinte¬ 
grated  and  decayed  recks  and  minerals  aud 
built  up  by  decayiug  vegetation,  all  virgin 
soils  were  rich  in  these  three  elements  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cropping  ;  but  long- continued  crop¬ 
ping,  and  the  removal  of  the  crops,  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  tbe  soil  without  vegetation  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  air,  frosts  and  rain,  have 
reduced  these  fertile  elemeuts  until  many 
soils,  and  in  the  older  States  most  soils,  have 
some  one  or  more  of  these  so  exhausted  that 
they  no  longer  produce  maximum  crops,  and 
many  fail  to  produce  paying  ones.  Which 
element  is  deficient  depends  upon  the  charact¬ 
er  of  tbe  soil  and  of  the  leading  crops  which 
have  been  grown  upon  it. 

What  the  farmer  now  needs  to  know  is,  not 
what  has  become  of  the  fertility  taken  away 
from  the  soil  and  wasted,  but  which  element 
is  needed  to  restore  his  soil’s  productiveness, 
and  whence  can  he  most  easily  and  obeaply 
obtain  the  needed  Bupply.  The  only  practical 
way  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  first  of  these 
inquiries,  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  soil  itself,  by 
a  series  of  simple  and  easily  made  experiments. 
He  should  apply  to  his  field,  separately  and  in 
combination,  such  fertilizers  as  contain  each 
of  the  three  elements,  and  carefully  watch 
the  results.  Lentil  he  has  sach  answers  in 
such  numbers  and  such  forms  as  to  be  reliable, 
the  safest  way  is  to  apply  such  fertilizers  as 
contaiu  an  adequate  amount  of  each  for  the 
production  of  a  full  crop;  and  so  long  as  he 
has  to  pay  the  freight,  and  for  handling,  there 
is  no  ecouomy  in  buying  any  but  the  highest 
grade,  always  insisting  that  he  shall  receive 
just  what  he  pays  for. 

As  to  the  second  question,  where  can  he  best 
obtain  these  elements: — Agricultural  chemists 
and  manufacturers  of  manures  are  devoting 
much  thought  and  attention,  and  through  their 
efforts  and  discoveries,  the  supply  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  as  a  result,  the  prices  are  be¬ 
ing  reduced. 

The  present  available  sources  of  nitrogen 
are  the  rich  manures  that  should  be  made  on 
every  farm  by  the  feeding  of  forage  crops, 
coarse  grain?,  and  oil  meal,  cotton  seed  meai, 
bran  aad  other  albuminous  foods;  sulphate  of 
ammonia;  nitrate  of  soda;  guano;  fish  scrap; 
castor  pomace;  dried  blood,  and  tankage.  The 
sources  of  phosphorus  are  the  bones  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  mineral  phosphates,  to  be  found 
scattered  all  over  the  known  world;  also 
guanos,  and  in  home-made  manure.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  also  found  in  the  manure;  in  wood 
ashes;  in  the  various  potash  salts,  now  so 
abundantly  found  in  Germany.  The  supply 
of  all  three  of  these  fertilizers  is  very  much 
more  abundant  now  than  a  score  of  years 
ago,  and  the  prices  are  scarcely  one  half  what 
they  were  then,  and  as  no  doubt  with  the  in¬ 
creased  demand,  other  sources  will  be  discov¬ 
ered,  no  one  need  have  any  fears  that  the 
supply  will  be  exhausted,  or  that  the  price 
will  advance  beyond  a  point  at  which  it  will 
pay  to  use  them. 


PHOSPHORIC  MANURE3. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

What  is  it#  In  what  form  is  it  useful  to 
the  plants?  From  what  sources  is  it  obtained  f 

Phosphorus,  so  essential  to  the  growth  of 
every  plant  and  animat,  as  usually  seen  is  a 
yellowish,  translucent,  wax  like  substance, 
intensely  poisonous  to  both  animals  aud  plants ; 
it  is  luminous  in  the  dark  and  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  friction  matches.  In 
this  form,  it  has  uo  iuterest  to  the  farmer; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxy- 
geu,  becoming  phosphoric  acid,  and  as  such 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  a  neces¬ 
sary  food  of  every  plant.  It  exists  in  most 
soils  aud  in  all  plants,  and  constitutes  about 
85  per  cent.  of  the  bones  of  all  animals.  It  is 
usually  found  in  connection  with  lime,  alum 
or  iron,  but  mostly  with  lime,  in  which  form 
the  farmer  always  applies  it  to  his  fields. 

Phosphoric  acid  consists  of  two  atoms  of 
phosphorus  and  five  of  oxygen,  and,  as  such, 
it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  so 
dissolved  each  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  w  ill 
have  united  with  three  atoms  of  water.  It 
readily  unites  with  lime,  forming  the  phos¬ 
phates  which  are  at  once  the  most  interesting 
aud  important  compounds  to  the  farmer  as 
well  as  the  chemist.  If  to  this  solution  an 
atom  of  lime  bo  added,  it  will  immediately 
unite  with  the  atom  of  phosphoric  acid,  there¬ 
by  displacing  oue  atom  of  the  water,  but  re¬ 
taining  the  other  two  aud  remaining  perfect¬ 
ly  soluble.  This  is  the  monoculcic  or  one- 
lime  phosphate,  eoutainiug  oue  atom  of 
lime,  oue  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of 
water,  it'  a  further  atom  of  lime  be  added  it 
will  unite  with  the  compound  already  formed, 
thereby  displacing  another  atom  of  water, 
thereby  forming  tbedicalcic  or  two  lime  phos 
phate;  that  is,  two  atoms  of  lime  to  one  of  phos¬ 


phoric  acid  and  one  of  water,  and  as  such  it 
becomes  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  still  soluble 
in  various  weak  acids.  If  still  another  atom 
of  lime  be  added  it  will  displace  the  remaining 
atom  of  water,  takirg  its  place,  thereby  form¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  tricalelc,  or  three  lime 
phosphate,  that  is,  three  atoms  of  lime  united 
with  one  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  and  no 
water  at  all.  In  this  form  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  of  no  more  use  as  plant  food  than 
though  it  did  not  exist.  This  is  called  basic 
phosphate,  and  is  the  form  in  which  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  found  in  the  bones  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  and  in  pbosphatic  recks,  and  is  the  only 
one  which  interests  the  farmer  because  in  it, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  his  only  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  aud  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known  simply  as, 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

This  is  an  ingredient  of  nearly  all  the  guan¬ 
os,  and  is  also  available  to  the  farmer  in 
many  other  forms.  At  least  55  per  cent  of 
the  bones  of  all  animals  is  pure  phosphate  of 
lime.  Many  thousands  of  acres  in  Sooth 
Carolina  are  underlaid  or  filled  with  nodules 
of  this  compound  in  company  w  ith  the  fossil¬ 
ized  bones  of  both  land  and  marine  animals. 
The  West  Indies  have  large  desposits  of  rock 
phosphate?,  many  of  them  very  rich  in  phos 
phate  of  lime.  Canada  has  large  deposits 
of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  called  apatite, 
which  is  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  Spain 
has  also  very  extensive  and  very  rich  mines 
of  mineral  phosphate.  It  also  exists  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  in  oearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  also  in  California  and  several 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

So  when  we  consider  that  it  is  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  since  the  great  value  of 
phosphatic  manures  has  been  recognized,  and 
active  search  has  been  made  for  the  mineral 
phosphate^  and  so  many  mines  have  been 
found,  we  must  conclude  that  very  many 
more  will  be  fouud  aud  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  price  of  phosphatic  manures 
must  become  continually  less;  and  we  need 
have  no  fears  of  the  supply  ever  falling  short 
of  the  demand . 


BONE  PHOSHHATES. 

The  bones  of  every  animal  that  dies  or  is 
slaughtered,  aggregating  thousands  of  tons 
annually,  are  a  valuable  source  of  plant  food, 
and  should  be  carefully  preserved,  prepared 
and  returned  tothe  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  productiveness  of  our  fields.  The 
hones  of  the  ox  contain  57  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  average  of  all 
animals  would  contain  more  than  50  per  cent, 
the  remainder  being  made  up  of  gelatine,  car¬ 
bonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters.  The  phosphate  of  limecoutains  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Rut  in  the 
bone  it  is  iu  the  tricalcic  (three  lime)  form, 
insoluble,  and  comparatively  unavailable  as 
plant  food.  By  being  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  as  elsewhere  described,  it  is 
converted  into  the  monocalcic  (oue-lime)  form, 
is  rendered  soluble  and  is  the  bone  superphos¬ 
phate  of  some;  the  acidulated  bone  phosphate 
of  others.  If  made  of  raw  bones,  the  animal 
matter  and  gelatin  of  the  bones  should  give 
the  manufactured  superphosphate  from  l1.,'  to 
three  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

If  raw  bone,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
be  applied  to  the  soil,  it  will  by  its  decay  and 
the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  soil,  and  by  the 
root-action  cf  vegetation,  afford  a  good  deal 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  plants;  but  scarcely 
fast  enough  for  their  wants.  If,  however,  it 
were  applied  liberally  and  annually,  the  avail¬ 
able  quantity  would  soon  become  sufficient. 
But  the  question  for  the  farmer  to  decide  is, 
whether  the  investment  ut  money  iu  bone,  to 
lie  for  years  idle  in  the  soil,  would  pay  him 
as  well  as  to  pay  more  money  for  less  plant 
food  in  a  more  available  form,  in  some  of  the 
superphosphates. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

is  phosphate  of  lime  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  thus  rendered  available  as  plant 
food.  In  the  form  of  bone  phosphate,  mineral 
phosphate,  or  any  other  iu  which  it  is  found 
uaturally,  phosphate  of  lime  is  of  no  more  use 
to  a  plaut  than  though  it  did  uot  exist;  so  un¬ 
available  is  it  that,  though  a  plant  be  grow  ing 
with  its  roots  in  a  soil  oiue- tenths  of  which, 
or  mure,  might  be  pure  phosphate  of  lime,  yet 
it  might  perish  fpr  the  wautof  this  very  in¬ 
gredient  in  a  form  suitable  for  its  food. 
But  if  these  be  very  Quely  ground  and 
applied  to  a  soil  filled  with  humus  (decaying 
vegetable  matter),  the  acid  of  this,  together 
with  the  action  of  uaturul  decay,  will  liberate 
more  or  less  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  or  at  least 
put  it  iu  such  a  form  that  the  vegetable  acids, 
and  the  action  of  the  living  roots  will  enable 
the  plaut  to  obtain  a  tardy  supply;  more  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  with  the  phosphate  as 
it  exists  in  bone?. 

Here  again  chemistry  comes  to  the  aid  alike 
of  the  plant  and  tbe  farmer,  in  informing  him 


how  to  so  treat  these  insoluble  [phosphates  as 
to  render  them  readily  soluble,  and  thus  avail¬ 
able  food  for  the  plant.  We  have  before  shown 
how  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  by  the  addition 
of  lime,  becomes  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime. 
Now,  if  by  any  means  we  can  take  from  this 
latter  eompouud  a  part  of  the  lime,  we  shall 
again  have  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  This  can 
easily  be  done  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Lime  has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid 
than  for  phosphoric  acid;  so,  if  to  finely 
powdered  phosphate  of  lime  we  add  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
atoms  of  the  phosphate,  two  atoms  of  water 
and  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  atom  of  acid 
will  wrench  one  atom  of  lime  from  its  union 
with  the  phosphoric  acid,  aud  uniting  with  the 
other  atom  of  water,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  atom  of  lime  in  the  phosphate,  forming 
again  the  compound  before  described  as  the 
dicalcic  phosphate  of  lime,  or  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  reverted  phosphate.  If  to  this  com¬ 
pound  there  be  now  added  anorber  atom  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  more  atoms  of  water, 
the  sulphuric  acid  will  divorce  another  atom 
of  lime  from  its  uuion  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  uniting  with  it  and  an  atom  of  the 
water,  will  form  auotber  atom  of  gypsum. 
The  other  atom  of  water  will  take  the  place  of 
the  divorced  lime,  forming  again  the  mono- 
calcic  or  one  lime  phosphate,  which,  will  be 
like  the  monocalcic  first  described,  only  that 
the  one  atom  of  lime  and  the  one  atom  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  two  atoms  of  water 
constituting  it,  instead  of  being  pure  as  there 
set  forth,  will  now  be  intimately  mixed  with, 
but  not  in  any  way  united  to.  two  atoms  of 
gypsum  or  land  plaster.  But  though  so  mix¬ 
ed,  the  superphosphate  of  lime  is  entirely  and 
readily  soluble  and  available  as  plant  food. 
This  is  the  superphosphate,  or  acid  phosphate, 
of  the  trade,  and  it  made  of  pure  materials 
will  have  1,000  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  iu 
the  form  of  bone  ot  phosphatic  rock.800  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  400  pounds  of  water 
mixed  together;  but  it  will  have  lost  200 
pounds  of  water  by  the  process  of  mixing  and 
uniting,  leaving  just  one  tou.  This  should  con¬ 
tain  500  pounds  of  monocalcic  or  ODe  lime 
phosphate,  one  half  (250  pounds)  of  which  will 
be  phosphoric  acid;  500  pounds  of  gypsum, 
750  pouuds  of  water  and  250  pounds  of  var¬ 
ious  impurities  and  other  matters  which  were 
in  the  bone  or  phosphate.  This  would  show 
12X  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 

REVERTED  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

When  acid  phosphate  is  applied  to  the  soil  so 
strong  is  the  affinity  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
for  more  lime,  that  if  there  is  available  lime 
in  the  soil,  or  if  not,  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  soil  having  only  a  slight  affinity 
for  sulphuric  acid, either  will  bjsuffieient  to  en¬ 
able  the  monocalcic  (one-lime)  phosphate  to 
take  another  atom  of  lime  and  thus  become  the 
dicalcic  (two-lime)  phosphate,  which  is  what  is 
known  as  reverted  phosphate,  and  though  in¬ 
soluble  in  water  it  is  still  soluble  in  the  weak¬ 
er  acids  and  available  food  to  the  plant.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  this  is  the  form  io  which  the 
plant  takes  its  whole  supply. 

ALKALINE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

What  is  sold  as  the  above  is  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  superphospha te, mi xed  with  more  or  less 
of  some  of  the  various  potash  salts  insufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  stated  quantity  of  potash ; 
but  when  the  potash,  is  quoted  iu  the  published 
analysis,  as  “potash  salts,”  the  term  is  very 
misleading,  as  without  chemical  tests  no  one 
can  tell  whether  the  potash  salts  is  kaiuft, 
sulphate  or  muriate  or  carbonate;  or  whether 
it  contains  6,  12>£,  25,  or  50  par  cent,  of  actual 
potash. 

ammoxiatkd  superphosphate. 

If  the  before  described  superphosphate  was 
made  from  raw  bones,  it  would  contain,  in  the 
gelatine  and  animal  matter  of  the  bones,  suffi¬ 
cient  nitrogen  to  show  in  the  manufactured 
article  anywhere  from  1)4  to  8$  [per  eeut.  of 
ammonia.  If  made  from  bone  ash  or  from 
mineral  phosphate,  the  manufacturers  supply 
in  dried  blood,  tankage,  fish  scrap,  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  sufficient 
quantity  so  that  the  phosphate  show6  the  per¬ 
centage  of  ammonia  shown  in  the  analysis. 
This  is  the  aminoniated  phosphate  sold  on  the 
markets. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHATES. 

The  phosphatic  rock  which  is  extensively 
used  in  many  sections  as  a  fertilizer,  is  found 
along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  This  coast 
is  remarkably  low  and  flat,  and  intersected 
by  many  sluggish  streams  and  lakes.  The 
phosphatic  deposits  extend  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Wando  River  —  a  few  miles 
above  Charleston— to  the  bead  waters  of  the 
Broad.  This  tract  lies  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  coast  line,  with  a  width  of  from  10  to 
40  miles.  This  is  the  section  of  active  opera¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  de¬ 
posits  extend  into  North  Carolina,  and  as  far 
south  as  Florida.  Indeed,  large  deposits  have 
lately  been  found  in  North  Carolina  and  also 


Pn  Alabama.  The  phosphatic  stratum  occurs 
at  different  depths.  At  some  places  it  crops 
out  iu  the  top  soil,  while  in  many  others  it  is 
found  10  to  20  feet  below  the  surface.  At 
Charleston  it  is  60  feet  below.  Various  theo¬ 
ries  are  advaueed  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
phosphates.  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes  regarded 
them  as  detached  pieces  of  Eocene  marl  torn 
off  by  the  waves  and  swept  inland.  He  claims 
that  the  internal  structure  of  the  marl  and 
phosphate  is  identical,  both  containing  the 
same  remains  of  marine  vertebrates,  etc.  The 
theory  is  that  the  salt  water  lakes  or  bays 
became  lagoons  frequented  by  laud  animals. 
Their  feces  and  remains  were  the  cause  of  the 
conversion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  marl 
masses,  into  the  phosphate  rock.  Teeth  and 
bones  of  various  land  animals— some  of  them 
extinct— are  found  in  the  rock. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  these 
phosphates  is  their  nodular  form.  The  rock  is 
made  up  of  egg,  or  kidney-shaped  masses 
varying  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  in  weight  from  a  ton  downwards. 
These  masses  are  devoid  of  any  crystalline 
structure  or  cleavage.  The  average  specific 
gravity  is  2  4.  The  rock  can  be  easily  ground 
to  a  powder,  ligbt-yellow  or  gray  in  color. 
On  friction  of  its  fresh  surface,  the  phosphate 
gives  a  peculiar,  fetid  odor.  Prof.  Cbas.  U. 
Shephard,  from  whose  treatise  these  facts  are 
taken,  gives  as  the  result  of  many  hundreds 
of  analyses,  the  following  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  the  average  amount  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  chemical  constituents.  _ 

1*EK  CENT.  PEE  CENT. 

Phosphoric  acid  (1)  -  -  25  to  28 

Carbonic  acid  i8)  -  -  •  -  -  -  214  “  5 
Sulphuric  acid  "  2 

Lime  85  “  42 

Magnesia  -  traces  “  2 

Alumina . “  “  2 

S  squloxde  ot  iron  -  -  1  “  4 

.Fluorine  1  2 

Sand  and  silica  ....  4  “  13 

Organic  matter  and  comb,  water  2  “  6 

Moisture  ------  M  “  4 

(1)  Equivalent  to  bone  phosphate  of  lime  55  to  61 
per  cent. 

(2)  Equivalent  to  carbonate  of  lime  5  to  11  per  cen 

The  thickness  of  the  nodular  stratum  aver¬ 
ages  about  eight  inches,  varying  from  four  to 
thirty.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about 
800  tong.  The  land  beds  are  excavated  by 
means  of  pick  and  shovel .  The  rock  is  washed 
free  from  dirt  aud  then  dried  and  crushed, 
ready  for  shipment.  The  river  deposits 
are  secured  by  hand  picking  or  dredging.  The 
rock  is  dried  by  means  of  hotair  contrivances 
or  by  piling  in  the  sud.  The  following  ad¬ 
vantages  are  claimed  for  this  phosphatic  rock : 
—It  is  cheap.  It  is  remarkably  free  from 
impurities.  It  is  readily  ground.  It  contains 
little  fluoride  of  calcium  aud  thus  yields  less 
noxious  fumes  than  most  apatitic  phos¬ 
phates.  The  assimilation  of  its  constituents 
by  plants  takes  place  more  rapidly  and  effect¬ 
ually  (without  the  intervention  of  sulphuric 
acid)  than  with  most  other  mineral  phosphates. 
Prof.  Shepard  estimated  the  total  yield  of  all 
known  phosphatic  deposits  of  (South  Carolina 
at  5,000,006  tons.  Mr.  E.  Willis,  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  states  that  up  to  May 
81st,  1885,  2,682,620  tons  of  rock  bad  been 
shipped  from  ports  in  South  Carolina.  In  1876 
the  total  shipment  was  182,626,  while  in  18S5 
it  was  895,403  tons.  Of  the  whole  amount 
1,062,482  tons  were  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

APATITE  AND  PHOSPHORITE, 

are  two  forms  of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  apatite  occurring  largely  in  mines  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  Norway,  and  more  sparingly  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
phosphorite  exists  in  immense  quantities  iu 
Spain.  They  both  contaiu  large  quantities  of 
phosphoric  acid  equivalent  to  00  to  80  per  cent, 
of  bone  earth  and  are  readily  reduced  to  the 
soluble  form  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  superphosphate  resulting  would  contaiu 
from  13  to  19  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  available  supply  from  the  various  de¬ 
posits  must  be  immense  where  they  are  fully 
worked. 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

contain  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia  and  potash 
in  varying  quantities,  according  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  needs  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  be 
grown,  and  they  are  made  by  adding  to  the 
soluble  phosphate  some  one  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  above  mentioned,  and  also  some 
one  of  the  potash  salts;  but  when  we  consider 
the  great  variations  in  the  character  of  soils 
and  the  equally  different  composition  of  the 
growing  plants,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that 
what  might  be  a  complete  manure  for  one  soil 
or  crop,  might  lack  much  of  being  so  for  an¬ 
other.  This  basled  to  the  making  of  manures 
for  special  crops  and  special  soils. 

We  have  thus  given  a  clear  description  of 
hosphorus  and  phosphoric  manures  in  plain 
language,  free  from  all  scientific  terms,  and 
while  not  intending  to  discriminate  for  or 
against  any,  have  tried  to  enable  the  ordinary 
reader  to  understand  how  and  from  what  they 
are  made. 


POTASSIC  MANURES. 

POTASH. 

Pure  potash  is  the  rust  or  oxide  of  the 
metal  potassium,  and,  as  found  in  commerce, 
it  is  combined  with  water  in  equal  parts,  aud 
as  such, is  a  white,  opaque,  corrosive  substance. 
It  exists  in,  and  is  essential  to  the  growth  of 
every  known  plant,  forming  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  its  ash.  Though  found  in  all  soils,  it  is 
often  in  quantities  too  small  to  produce  the 
best  crops,  or  it  may  be,  in  such  a  combination 
as  to  be  locked  up  and  unavailable  as  a  plant 
food.  Light  sand  and  sandy  loam  are  most 
likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  supply  of  potash. 
Mucks  or  peats  that  have  been  much  flooded 
or  washed,  have  their  potash,  iu  combiuttlion 
with  other  things,  locked  up  iu  the  vegetable 
fiber;  nearly  all  that,  previously  liberated  by 
the  decay  of  fiber,  having  been  washed  out. 
Formerly  a  large  part  of  the  potash  of  com¬ 
merce  was  obtaiued  from  the  ash  of  plants, 
by  lixiviation  and  the  boiliug  down  of  the 
lye.  And  in  some  countries  much  can  still  be 
obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  use  in 
hard  wood  ashes.  These,  if  good,  con¬ 
tain  about  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  potash, 
and,  as  this  is  the  firm  of  carbonate,  it  is 
more  available  to  the  plant,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly  more  valuable  than  in  any  other  form;  and 
where  these  ashes  can  be  purchased  at  a  price 
which  will  aff  >rd  the  potash  at  five  or  six 
cents  per  pound,  the  farmer  can  do  no  better 
than  to  buy  them  in  n  large  way.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  bushel  of  dry  ashes  (50  pouuds)  will  con¬ 
taiu  from  2)4  to  pouuds  of  actual  potash 

At  present  tbe  great  bulk  of  potash,  used 
in  the  arts,  and  fertilizing  as  well,  is  obtained 
from  potash  salts— potash  iu  combination  with 
some  acid.  Natural  deposits  exist  in  immense 
quantities  in  Germany  as  is  now  known,  and 
no  doubt  in  other  countries  as  will  be  found  by 
and  by  when  further  search  is  made. 

-  Ml 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

Muriate  of  potash  is  a  substance  much  re¬ 
sembling  common  salt  and  is  a  combination 
of  potash  (oxygeu  and  potassium)  with  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  (chlorine  and  hydrogen)  so  that  pri¬ 
marily  it  contains  four  of  the  elements  of 
plant  growth. 

Iu  1857,  in  boring  for  salt  near  Stassfurt, 
Germany,  at  the  depth  of  1,018  feet,  a  very 
extensive  deposit  of  carnalite  (a  crude  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash)  was  struck.  Its  value  as  a 
source  of  potash  was  not  discovered  until 
some  years  later,  and  in  1863, only  about  13,000 
tons  were  taken  out.  It  has,  however,  been 
growing  in  importance,  until  last  year  over 
150,000  tons  were  taken,  and  its  use  is  very 
rapidly  extending,  the  supply  seeming  inex¬ 
haustible. 

As  mined,  it  is  mixed  with  soda,  magnesia, 
sulphur,  etc.,  and  in  preparing  it  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  0)4  tons  of  the  raw  material  are 
required  to  make  one  ton  of  the  muriate 
containing  80  per  cent,  of  pure  muriate  of 
potash,  or  50.54  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 
While  80  per  cent,  is  the  standard  of  purity 
by  which  it  is  sold,  it  usually  runs  much  high¬ 
er,  eveu  up  to  98  per  cent,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  62  per  cent,  of  actual  potash.  As  now 
manufactured,  it  is  very  free  from  any  in¬ 
gredients  injurious  to  vegetation,  being 
guaranteed  to  contain  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  injurious  chloride  of 
magnesia. 

This  form  of  potash  salt  therefore  contains 
more  actual  potash  than  any  other  salt  at 
present  available.  It  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  on  most  soils  and  is  especially 
recommended  for  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  aud  also  for  fruit  trees.  It  is 
particularly  advised  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
peach  tress,  rendering  them  very  vigorous  and 
imparting  a  very  fiae  color  to  the  fruit.  It  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  almost  a  specific  for 
tbe  peach  yellows,  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre, 
being  one  of  the  ingredients  recommended  by 
Prof.  Peuhallow.  When  used  alone,  it  should 
be  made  free  from  lumps  and  sowed  broad¬ 
cast,  aud  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  300  pounds 
per  acre;  some  people  in  New  England  use  as 
much  as  600  or  700  pouuds  on  peach  orchards. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
actual  potash  when  purchasing  this  salt,  as  its 
price  is  always  fixed  on  tbe  basis  of  its  con¬ 
taining  80  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash,  and  as 
this  contains  practically  one- half  its  weight 
in  actual  potash,  if  the  price  per  pound  paid 
be  doubled,  it  will  give  the  cost  of  actual 
potash. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  is  the 
better  form  in  which  to  present  potash  for  the 
use  of  the  crops;  but  this  question  we  will 
leave  open  for  further  discussion,  and  will 
welcome  an  article  from  the  friends  of  either 
salt  setting  forth  its  claims. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  or  it  may  be  finely  powdtred,  and 
is  formed  by  a  uuion  of  potash  (potassium  and 
oxygeu)  with  sulphuric  acid  (sulphur  und  oxy¬ 


gen),  so  that  primarily  this  salt  consists  of 
only  three  elements— potassium,  oxygen  and 
sulphur.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  either  tbe  muriate  or  carbonate.  It  ex¬ 
ists  in  common  alum  to  tbe  extent  of  18  per 
cent.,  is  in  nearly  all  soils,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
all  plants.  It  has  also  been  largely  found  in 
the  mines  of  Germany,  from  which  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  now  obtained. 

It  is  manufactured  from  kainit,  and,  as  put 
upon  tbe  market,  contain®,  on  an  average, 
about  25  per  cent,  of  actual  potash  A  grade 
is,  however,  manufactured  called  the  bisul 
phate,  or  double  snlphata,  which  contains 
sometimes  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  actual  pot¬ 
ash.  This  form  of  potash  is  claimed  to  be 
preferable  for  use  on  berries,  grapes  and 
other  sweet  fruits,  developing  a  greater  pro 
portion  of  sugar  tbau  the  use  of  the  mm-iate; 
but  this  question  is  not  conclusively  settled, 
being,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  matters  under 
consideration  in  certain  experiments  now  be¬ 
ing  made  uuder  the  supervisou  of  Dr.  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  When  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  soil.it  should  be  rendered 
as  fine  as  possible  and  be  sowfi  broadcast,  and 
in  order  to  apply  as  much  potash  per  acre  as 
in  muriate,  if  the  ordinary  sulphate  i8  used, 
twice  the  quantity  p?r  acre  is  needed. 

WOOD  asheb. 

When  burned,  from  1.5  to  six  per  cent,  of 
all  trees  will  remain,  the  residue  containing 
the  fixed  elements  of  ihe  trees  and  known  as 
wood  ashes.  These  contaiu,  among  other 
things,  the  lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
of  the  plants. 

While  the  ashes  of  all  conifers  and  resinous 
trees  contain  scarcely  sufficient  of  either  pot¬ 
ash  or  phosphoric  acid  to  pay  for  their  appli¬ 
cation,  eveu  where  already  on  the  premises, 
the  ashes  of  deci  ‘ uous  trees  are  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  for  they  contain  from  three  to  nine 
per  cent,  of  potash  and  from  one  to  three  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  and  as  the  potash 
exists  as  a  carbonate,  it  is  very  valuable  as  a 
plant  food.  In  many  puts  of  the  country 
ashes  are  still  quite  abundant,  and  where  they 
can  be  purchased  at  20  cents  or  less  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds,  are  a  cheap  source  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  should  be 
largely  used  by  the  farmer.  Leached  ashes 
have  little  potash  left,  and  aside  from  the 
phosphoric  acid,  which  nearly  all  remains,  are 
only  valuable  for  their  mechauical  effect. 
kainit 

also  comes  from  the  mines  of  Germany  near 
Stassfurt.  It  is  the  crude  sulphate,  as  car¬ 
nalite  is  the  crude  muriate  of  potash,  and  is 
only  broken  aud  crushed  after  being  mixed, 
to  fit  it  for  exportation.  It  contains  very 
uniformly  about  12  5  per  cent,  of  actual  pot¬ 
ash,  equivalent  to  22!^  to  23J^  per  cent,  of  sul¬ 
phate.  Besides  this,  it  contains  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
also  magnesia  and  sulphur.  Its  use  is  on  the 
decrease,  sulphate  and  muriate  taking  its 
place;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  manure  for  grass 
land  aud  for  potatoes,  and  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  to  scatter  in  stables  and  over  manure 
piles  and  in  other  places  as  an  absorbent. 
When  applied  to  the  soil  for  any  spring  crop, 
it  is  bettor  if  applied  in  the  pi'evious  Fall,  so 
that  it  may  have  time  to  become  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  On  some  soils  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  results,  but  unless  sold  cheap  it  is 
better  to  substitute  either  the  sulphate  or 
muriate. 

cotton  seed  hull  ashes. 

These  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  potaih,  especially  bv  our  friends 
iu  the  cottou-gro  wing  States.  Where  the  hulls 
are  used  as  u  fuol  in  the  oil  mills,  alone  or  in 
connection  with  wood,  the  ashes  are  very  rich 
in  potash,  often  containing  as  much  as  24  to 
30  per  cent. ,  aud  eveu  higher.  They  also  con¬ 
tain  from  five  to  uine  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  so  that  where  they  can  be  bought  at 
the  average  price  at  which  they  are  sold  at 
the  mills,  they  are  worth  applying. 


NITROGENOUS  MANURES. 


NITROGEN. 

What  is  it— where  is  it  stored,  and  how 
can  it  be  obtained  for  use  as  a  fertilizer? 

Nitrogen  is  an  invisible  gas  without  taste  or 
smell,  aud  when  pure  it  has  no  visible  effect 
upon  plants  or  animals,  and  yet  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  existence  of  either.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  the  great  repository  of  this  gas,  being 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter,  each  practically 
free  and  uncombined  with  the  other.  When 
we  consider  the  immensity  of  this  great  ocean 
of  air  extending,  as  it  does,  on  every  side  and 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  15  miles,  and  with  a 
weight  of  15  pouuds  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  four-fifths  of  which,  or 
over  11)4  pounds,  per  square  inch,  is  pure 
nitrogen,  we  get  some  faint  conception  of  the 
millions  aud  millions  of  tons  of  this  very  es 
1  element  of  gro wth. which [exists^every ; 
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(Continued  from  page  611.) 

than  at  present,  as  there  has  been  considerable 
competition,  and  while  prices  remain  as  they 
now  are,  there  is  every  inducement  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  carefully  save  all  materials  from  which 
h<>me  fertilizers  can  be  made.  They  should 
also,  if  they  expect  to  use  commercial  man¬ 
ures  in  the  future,  experiment  on  a  small  scale 
each  year  with  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use 
them  intelligently  when  it  seems  advisable  to 
invest  to  a  larger  extent  in  them . 

Butler  Co.  Ohio. 


BARN-YARD  MANURE  THE  BEST. 

COL  F  D.  CURTIS. 

Ik  a  person  was  put  in  my  care  exhausted 
for  want  of  food,  and  I  bad  no  food  to  give, 
and  T  did  have  whisky,  or  some  other  stimu¬ 
lant,  I  should  speedily  furnish  a  small  portion 
to  the  one  exhausted.  It  is  true  this  stimulant 
would  draw  upon  the  latent  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  after  its  effects  had  passed  off, 
he  would  he  weaker  than  before;  but  still  the 
expedient,  might  proloug  his  existence  till  food 
could  be  obtained. 

Id  my  judgment  this  is  the  proper  use  to  be 
made  of  the  so  called  “phosphates” — they 
should  be  employed  as  temporary  expedients. 
To  assume  that  they  can,  or  ought  to  take  the 
place  of  barn-yard  manure,  as  general  or  per¬ 
manent  factors  or  aids  of  tillage  aud  crop 
raising,  is  folly.  Farmers  call  all  sorts  of 
commercial  fertilizers  “phosphates.”  It 
makes  no  differeuce  what  the  stuff  is  made 
of.  they  use  these  compounds  on  all  sorts  of 
land  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Unlike  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  if  good  for  anything,  they  are 
not  suited  alike  for  all  lauds,  aud  the  best  of 
them  contain  but  three  elements  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
All  of  these  are  In  the  barn  yard  mauure, 
besides  other  elements,  which  are  essential  to 
growth,  and  it  is  also  an  important  auxiliary 
in  the  enlivening  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  accu¬ 
mulation  and  retention  of  moisture,  without 
which  there  will  always  be  feeble  growth. 

Phosphates  do  not  gather  moisture,  but  use 
it  up,  and  on  this  account  often  do  more  hurt 
than  good.  My  common  sense  and  experi¬ 
ence  teach  me  that  £40  invested  in  40  loads  of 
manure,  will  do  my  land  10  time  the  good  the 
same  amount  would  do  in  “phosphates.”  The 
best  and  most  las'ing  seedings  I  ever  had  on 
the  farm  came  from  a  good  coat  of  barn-yard 
mauure  spread  on  the  surface  and  harrowed 
in.  When  a  farmer  pins  his  faith  on  “phos¬ 
phates,”  and  lets  the  same  elements  go  to 
waste  on  the  farm  and  iu  bis  yards  and  stables, 
by  evaporation  and  washing,  he  is  going 
down.  When  he  saves  all  he  can  of  these  and 
adds  to  tbeir  richness  by  feeding  meal  and 
bran,  be  gives  his  stock  a  paying  toll  and  gets 
the  grist.  Such  a  system  is  better  than  put¬ 
ting  a  mortgage  on  a  crop  in  buying  unknown 
mixtures, before  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Nature  has  set  us  the  example  to  return  the 
kind  to  the  earth,  and  this  makes  the  barn¬ 
yard  the  true  foundation  for  successful  crop 
growing. 

Saratoga  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

NOTES  ON  THE  QUESTIONS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M,  P. 

1.  Fertilizers  for  ornamental  plants  should 
be  identical  iu  composition  with  those  used 
upon  economical  plants.  But  fertilizers  for 
house  and  conservatory  plants  should  have 
their  nitrogen  supply  from  chemical  salts— 
nitrates  or  ammonia  salts— rather  tbau  from 
animal  matter,  on  account  of  the  offensive 
odors  often  given  off  by  the  latter. 

2.  Analysis,  properly  made,  will  show  the 
commercial  value  of  fertilizers;  but  the  econ¬ 
omical  value  to  the  cultivator  depends  so 
greatly  upon  the  condition  of  his  land,  the 
season,  and  the  nature  of  his  crop,  that  ouly 
skill  and  practice  can  determine  what  that,  in 
a  given  case,  is  likely  to  be. 

3.  No.  Therefore  there  is  no  “wby.” 

5.  Special  fertilizers  do  not  fail,  wheu  hon¬ 
estly  made,  and  used  as  “special”  by  those  who 
understand  them.  But  the  profitable  limits 
of  “special”  fertilization  are  not  wide.  As  a 
rule,  complete  tertilizers  are  preferable, though 
their  composition  may  be  varied  profitably, 
within  moderate  limits,  for  different  crops,  or 
on  different  soils. 

6.  Yes,  If  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge, 
technical  skill,  and  “gumption,"  and  is  favor¬ 
ably  located  with  reference  to  markets  and 
freights. 

7.  Then  “profit”  depends  upou  the  difference 
between  what  they  can  obtain  their  materials 
for  in  large  quantities,  and  the  “gelling  price” 
on  which  the  experiment  stations  base  their 
estimates.  There  is  generally  a  pretty  wide 
margin  hero. 

8.  That  depends  upou  whether  they  are 
used  alone,  or  in  connection  with  stable  mau- 
ure  and  composts.  If  uloue,  they  should  be 
sown  broadcast  upou  the  furrow,  and;  well 
harrowed  in.  If  as  auxiliary,  they  may  ofte 


e  best  used  in  the  drill  or  hill,  well  dis 
tributed. 

9.  Because  freight  is  saved  on  worthless  or 
poor  material. 

10.  According  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  they  have 
none,  unless  in  cost.  It  is  generally  claimed, 
however,  that  they  have  a  better  effect  upon 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  But  I  think  this, 
though  theoretically  plausible,  is  not  borne  out 
by  experience. 

11.  Because  they  first  need  uuderdraining, 
or,  because  they  are  not  in  a  proper  mechanical 
condition,  i.  e. ,  not  in  good  tilth.  This  refers  to 
old  soils.  New  soils  often  show  the  benefit 
from  fertilizers  because  they  contain  all  neces¬ 
sary  plant  food.  The  same  is  true  of  old  soils 
subject  to  fertilizing  inundation  or  irrigation 
like  those  in  Egypt. 

12.  First  burn  them  white.then  beat  or  grind 
them  fine.  Burnt  bones  can  be  ground  as  fine 
as  flour  by  common  mill  stones,  or  tolerably 
fine  in  a  steel  or  chilled  iron  mill. 

18.  There  are  no  “best”  formulas  for  these 
crops  on  all  soils  alike. 

14.  They  will  be  cheaper  in  price  when  far 
mers  generally  know  more  about  them,  and 
still  cheaper  when  all  the  mamirial  resources 
of  our  farms  are  economized  and  utilized,  as 

hey  should  be. 

15.  According  to  my  experience,  equally  as 
good  upon  the  same  analysis. 

16.  That  depends  upou  the  crop  to  which 
and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  used,  as  well 
as  upon  its  mechanical  condition  as  regards 
uniform  fineness,  also  upon  its  quality,  for  all 
S.  C.  rock  is  not  of  the  same  quality. 

A  NOTE  FROM  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

As  to  feriilizers,  I  have  only  to  say,  give 
me  plenty  of  bone  and  ashes  for  fruits,  aud  I 
am  content. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

ELBOW  GREASE. 

Within  my  observation,  confined  largely  to 
nearly  virgin  soils,"  the  special  fertilizer  most 
generally  needed,  and  least  appreciated,  is 
thorough  culture — “elbow  grease.” 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  t.  t.  lton. 

no  PROFIT. 

My  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  been 
very  limited,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  in  which  they  have  been  profitable 
,  to  me — with  me  it  has  been  all  expense,  no 
profit.  J.  R.  GARLISH. 

King  and  Queen  Co.,  Va. 

SMALL  FRUIT 

FERTILIZERS. 

BEST  FERTILIZERS  FOR  SMALL 
FRUITS. 


we  have  had  to  do  so,  Peruvian  guano  or  fish 
guano  was  formerly  used ;  but  during  the  last 
two  seasons  we  have  found  nitrate  of  soda 
cheaper  and  far  more  effectual,  as  Its  effects 
are  visible  48  hours  after  its  application, 
especially  ou  strawberry  plants.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  50  pounds  per  acre,  once  in  a  week  or 
10  days,  until  the  required  growth  is  obtained, 
is  what  I  would  recommend  for  fruiting  plan¬ 
tations;  for  the  use  of  it,  or  of  any  other  ni¬ 
trogenous  manure  in  aoy  quanlity,  on  plants 
intended  for  fruiting,  usually  causes  a  too 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  which  are,  there¬ 
fore,  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  rust  or 
blight,  besides  being  less  hardy  to  withstand 
the  frosts  of  Wiuter.  and  the  fruit  produced 
from  such  plants  is  likely  to  he  soft  and 
watery,  and  of  inferior  flavor  and  color.  We, 
therefore,  use  just  as  little  nitrogenous  man¬ 
ures  as  possible,  while  obtaining  a  fair  plant 
growth;  but  we  use  bone  and  potash  liberally, 
a  free  use  of  the  latter  greatly  improving 
the  firmness  aud  color,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  especially  of  strawberries. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  its  effects  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  when  the  Crescent,  was 
first  introduced.  One  end  of  a  field  received 
an  application  of  bone  and  about  1  000  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  fan  excessive 
amount) ;  and  the  other  was  well  enriched  with 
stable  manure,  and  the  rows  of  Crescent  were 
planted  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  so  that 
one  half  of  every  row  was  on  the  land  that 
bad  received  the  heavv  application  of  potash, 
and  this  end  being  next  to  the  walk,  we,  the 
next  year  at  fruiting  time,  began  to  think 
that  the  Crescent  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
best  of  all  our  berries,  until  we  accidentally 
got  hold  of  a  basket  from  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  That  set  us  thinking  that  there  were 
two  ends  as  well  as  two  sides  to  most  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  began  eating  along  the  row?  to 
learn,  if  possible,  where  the  trouble  began, 
and  I  soon  found  that  I  had  a  common  sort  of 
a  sour  berry  on  one  end  of  evert  row,  and  a 
very  rich,  sweet  berrv  on  the  other,  and  yet 
all  were  Crescents.  To  test  the  matter  more 
thoroughly.  I  went  along  over  the  field  a  dozen 
or  more  timas  with  my  eves  shut,  and  with  a 
man  to  pick  the  berries  for  me.  and  I  could 
tellhv  the  flavor  every  time  when  I  came  to 
the  heavily  potash  ad  land  Since  then  T  have 
made  more  careful  tests,  and  all  confirm  the 
opinion  then  formed — that  it  will  Day  to  u*e 
potash  Hberallv,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Tu  most 
cases  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  alone  are 
sufficient  to  grow  perfect  crops  of  small  fruits 
for  years  on  the  same  land,  and  in  our  case  at 
least  there  has  been  an  increased  yield  from 
year  to  year. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


j.  H.  HALE. 

This  whole  fertilizer  problem  is  a  deep  one, 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  are  able 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it,  if  we 
ever  do;  yet  the  experiences  of  the  past  20 
years  have  given  us  many  “points,”  and  we 
are  tbns  able  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  far 
more  intelligently  each  succeeding  year.  Iu 
my  own  small  fruit  business,  fertilizers  have 
been  used  for  the  past  18  years,  and  almost 
exclusively  for  the  past  18,  and  at  tl*?  present 
time  we  can  produce  more  and  better  fruit 
from  an  investment  of  £100  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  than  from  the  same  amount  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  best  stable  manure  at  market  rates. 

As  to  the  “best  fertilizers  for  small  fruits," 
I  am  satisfied  that,  for  our  soil  (a  sandy  loam), 
any  fertilizer  that  will  furnish  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  is  all  that  is  required,  as  we 
have  grown  excellent  crops  of  strawberries 
and  raspberries  on  the  same  soil  for  10  years 
In  succession,  without  buying  or  applying  a 
siugle  dollar’s  worth  of  nitrogenous  mauure 
of  any  sort,  save  the  small  amount  furnished 
in  raw  ground  bone. 

One  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  fine  ground, 
raw  bone  and  from  400  to  800  pounds  of  high- 
grade  muriate  of  potash  per  acre,  according 
to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  what,  for 
us,  is  the  best  and  cheapest  manure  for  small 
fruits  of  all  sorts.  If  it  were  possible  to  pro¬ 
cure  wood  ashes,  however,  at  any  price  be¬ 
low  25  cents  tier  bushel,  we  would  use  them 
iu  preference  to  the  muriate  of  potash,  at  the 
present  price  of  about  £40  per  ton. 

These  fertilizers  are  uot  quick  of  act  ion,  and 
for  a  month  or  so  utter  planting,  the  growth 
of  plants  is  uot  so  rapid  as  where  stable  or 
nitrogenous  commercial  fertilizers  have  been 
used;  yet  the  whole  season  through,  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  moderately  good,  aud 
always  healthy  aud  well  matured,  so  that  they 
go  iuto  winter  quarters  in  fiue  condition,  and 
produce  good  crops  the  following  season,  Iu 
some  cases  where  the  growth  of  the  ptauts  is 
uot  sufficiently  strong,  we  use  a  little  nitro¬ 
gen  to  stimulate  them  into  a  more  rapid 
growth,  yet  only  enough  to  briug  them  up 
even  with  the  rest  of  the  patch.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  wo  have  to  do  this;  but  wheu 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

Our  soils  are,  fortunately,  not  yet  exhausted 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  fertilizer 
question  as  important  asin  many  sections,  and 
stable  manures  can  be  had  in  our  towns,  by 
farmers  living  near,  for  about  £1.00  per  two- 
•horse  load,  including  cost  of  hauling,  which 
is  probably  cheaper  than  any  manufactured 
fertilizer  for  general  use. 

1  have  used  stable  manure  partially  decom¬ 
posed  iu  moderate  quantities  for  grape  vines, 
spread  on  the  surface  and  plowed  in  rather 
shallow,  with  apparently  good  results,  vines 
so  treated  making  a  good,  healthy  growth.  I 
have  also  used  wood  ashes,  bone  meal  and 
guperphosphate,  sometimes  following  the 
stable  manure  with  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes. 
I  have  also  used  bone  meal  ami  wood  ashes 
mixed,  as  a  special  manure  for  grape-vines 
with  apparent  benefit.  Superphosphate  I 
have  used  successfully  for  potatoes,  and  thiuk 
I  got  au  increased  yield  with  sounder  aud 
smoother  tubers.  I  have  also  nsed  it  for 
grape- vim  s  in  the  nursery- rows  where  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  needed,  ami  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  result.  geo  w.  Campbell. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  HORN.  POTATOES.  VEGE¬ 
TABLES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 

I  have  been  for  manv  years  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fertilizer  question;  but  as  I  have, 
fortunately  for  tuvself.  been  so  situated  as  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  supplv  of  stable  manure, 
having  been  able  to  purchase  it  at  reasonable 
rates,  my  experience  in  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  has  been  but  limited.  T  have,  how¬ 
ever,  at  different  times  used  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate,  and  always  with  excellent 
results;  especially  Is  this  the  case  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  corn  and  potatoes,  and  such  vege¬ 
tables  as  cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  On  one 
occasion  particularly.  T  purchased  about  100 
pounds  of  superphosphate  for  use  on  a  small 
piece  of  buckwheat  on  old.  worn-out  soil, 
where  by  leaving  a  small  strip  without  fertil¬ 
izer  of  auv  kind,  t  proved,  to  mv  own  satis¬ 
faction,  that  my  investment  had  returned  over 
250  peroeut.  profit.  In  fact,'the‘  best  invest¬ 
ments  I  have  ever  made  in  my  farming  and 
garden  operations, [are  those[.L  have  made'for 


fertilizers  of  any  kind.  In  the  growth  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  in  which  I  am 
engaged  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  use  large 
quantities  of  uuleacbed  wood  ashes,  and 
always  with  excellent  results.  In  fact,  at  the 
rate  at  which  I  have  been  able  to  purchase 
them  (about  50  cents  per  barrel),  I  consider 
them  one  of  the  cheapest  fertilizers  I  can  ob¬ 
tain.  E.  J.  BROWNELL. 

CASTOR-BEAN  POMACE. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  about  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  —  I  am  not  sure  enough 
what  I  should  say.  I  can  only  speak  positive¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  ground  castor-beau  pomace  as 
a  useful  application  to  poor  clay  loam  lands 
much  worn  out.  for  strawberry  growing.  I 
have  both  broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  500  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  applied  it  directly 
to  the  rootsof  plants  in  setting— about  a  table- 
spoonful  to  the  plant.  Remits,  excellent. 

Cobden,  Til.  PARKER  EARLE. 


Fertilizers  and  Manure.— Dr.  Hoskins, 
writing  to  the  Home  Farm,  says  that,  used 
alone  upon  a  soil  destitute  of  available  potash 
and  available  nitrogen,  a  phosphate  would 
not  produce  a  crop,  and  would,  indeed. appear 
to  have  no  favorable  influence  whatever. 
But  when  a  phosnhateis  joined  with  available 
potash  and  available  uitrngeu,  the  compound 
is  a  complete  manure,  just  the  same  as  stable 
mauure.  for  it  contains  the  same  elements. 
Speakmg  in  a  general  wav,  itmavbe  declared 
that  mo  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  mo  pounds 
of  combined  nitrogen  and  100  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  contained  in  a  properly  made  commercial 
fertilizer,  will  give  a3  much  increase  in  a  crop 
as  tbe  same  weight  of  the  same  substances  in 
stable  manure,  and  will  generally  give  it 
quicker,  because  in  a  more  immediately  avail¬ 
able  form. 

Fertilizers  for  Drapes  — Dr.  Caldwell 
reports,  in  the  N  Y.  Tribune,  that  experi¬ 
ments  with  commercial  fertilizers  in  vine¬ 
yards,  continued  for  four  years  in  the  Rhine 
district,  have  given  encouraging  results.  It 
may  be  comforting  to  those  who  cannot  get 
for  their  vines  all  the  stable  manure  they 
would  like,  to  know  that  hr  judicious  use  of 
superphosphates,  potash  salts  and  nitrogen 
compounds,  they  may  be  able  to  get  with  the 
same  outlay  as  for  stable  manure  just  as  good 
crops,  and  often  better  ones.  The  best  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  the  fertilizer  was  found  to  be 
to  make,  with  an  iron  post-hole  bar.  narrow, 
oblong  excavations  about  18  inches  deep  at 
short  distances  from  the  vines,  and  to  sprinkle 
in  each  hole  four  or  five  ounces  of  the  manure 
Four  of  five'  su-h  excavations  may  be  made 
around  esch  vine,  and  they  are  left  open  to 
collect  the  rain  for  the  solution  aud  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  food.  The  application  is  made 
late  in  the  Fall  or  early  in  Spring.  A  mixture 
containing  six  percent,  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid,  six  per  cent,  of  potash  as  sulphate,  aud 
three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  salts 
or  nitrate, has  given  the  best  results. 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

Mr.  Gregory  mentions  that  water  and  air 
make  up  from  88  to  99  psr  cent,  of  our  crops, 
our  trees  or  any  form  of  vegetable  growth. 
We  can  carry  in  a  bushel  basket  all  the  ashes 
made  from  a  lord  of  wood  that  it  might  take 
a  couple  of  oxen  to  draw .... 

It  is  the  weight  of  the  air  and  the  water 
present  in  its  structure  that  ox«n  strain  un¬ 
der  when  hauling  to  mill  the  trunk  of  some 
huge  veteran  of  the  forest.  All  that  it  has 
taken  from  the  soil  to  make  up  its  huge  bulk, 
the  driver  might  carry  in  a  bag  ou  his  shouder. 

To  express  it  in  a  familiar  wav.  soil  does  but 
little  more  than  help  plants  stand  upright, 
while  the  air  and  water  build  up  their  struct¬ 
ure  .... 

Mr.  Gregory,  in  his  book  ou  “Fertilizers,” 
says  that  the  great  bugbear  that  dealers  have 
to  contend  with  in  dealing  with  many  farm¬ 
ers,  is  the  deep-rooted  belief  that  the  onlv  real 
manure  is  that  which  comes  out  of  the  barn¬ 
yard.  aud  that  all  other  forms  in  which  it  is 
presented  are  makeshifts. . . . 

Bruckner  savs  that  farmers  accustomed  to 
thiuk  of  manure  as  a  bulky  article,  want  bulk 
for  their  money.  They  are  slow  to  realize 
that  a  little  of  the  substance  needed  is  better 
than  a  good  deal  that  is  not  needed .... 

Let  us  suppose  a  cord  of  average  stable 
mauure  averages  4,500  pounds  iu  weight. 
Thla  weight  consists  of  3.208  pounds  of  water, 
22  pounds  of  nitrogen.  73  pounds  of  silica.  31 
pounds  of  alumina  and  irou,  22  of  lime,  13  of 
magnesia,  IS  of  potash,  four  of  soda,  four  of 
sulphuric  acid,  22  of  phosphoric  acid  and  four 
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of  chlorine.  The  water,  silica  (sand),  iron, 
soda  and  chlorine,  and  perhaps  lime,  are  not 
needed  at  all.  The  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  are  the  valuable  ingredients.  It 
may  easily  be  estimated,  therefore,  what  an 
immense  quantity  of  useless  material  the 
farmer  must  handle  in  order  to  feed  his  crops 
with  farm  yard  manure.... 

Just  as.  the  apothecary  store,  in  its  neat 
jars  and  phials,  supplies  all  that  is  really  val¬ 
uable  in  a  mass  of  medicinal  herbs  that  in 
their  natural  state  would  fill  his  shop  solidly 
full  many  times  over,  so,  in  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  we  find  concentrated  all  that  is  valu¬ 
able  as  plant  food  in  a  mass  of  farm  manure, 
a  hundred  times  as  bulky .... 

The  trouble  with  the  humus  of  mucky  soils 
is  that  when  dry  it  takes  up  water  slowly  and 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  rain  to  moisten  it — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  wet,  it  keeps 
wet  and  cold  too  long  for  the  health  of  vege¬ 
tation.  Without  draining,  manure  is  a  waste 
on  such  soils.  Humus  holds  a  great  store  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  decomposes  the  minerals 
in  the  soil,  setting  free  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  It  holds  lateut  nitrogen,  sometimes  as 
high  as  three  per  cent.,  which  is  six  times  as 
much  as  there  is  in  average  stable  manure. 
It  is  made  available  by  the  application  of 
lime  or  carbonate  of  potash.  While  the  best 
argument  for  the  use  of  baru  manure  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  commercial  fertilizers,  is  that  it 
forms  humus,  the  same  end  may  be  gained  by 
turning  under  a  grass  or  clover  sod,  or  cow- 
peas,  and  these  can  be  raised  with  commercial 
fertilizers..,. 

Mb  Gregory  mentions  that  the  great  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  use  of  farm  manure  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  commercial  fertilizers  is  that  it  forms 
humus,  which  is  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  process  of  decay.  Carbonic 
acid  is  thns  developed,  which  sets  free  latent 
plant-food  in  the  soil.  The  humus  acta  a3  a 
sponge  to  absorb  and  hold  moisture .... 

The  one  of  the  three  elements— nitrogen, 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid— of  which  the  soil 
has  the  least,  will  always  be  the  measure  of 
the  crop.  For  instance,  if  your  land  needs 
potash  more  than  anything  else,  bone  will  not 
help  the  crops  materially  until  potash  is  sup¬ 
plied  .... 

Mb.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  sums  up  the  matter 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
as  compared  with  manure,  in  this  way:  1. 
As  a  rule,  they  cost  considerably  less  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  crop  results.  2.  They  are 
much  more  cheaply  transported ;  aud  contain¬ 
ing  the  fertilizing  elements  in  so  condensed  a 
form,  the  whole  handling  of  them  is  much 
cheaper.  3.  They  supply  plaut-food  in  num¬ 
berless  instances  where  it  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained,  and  so  enable  the  farmer  to  cul¬ 
tivate  much  larger  areas.  4.  They  ripen 
crops  earlier,  and  so  practically  prolong  the 
season,  making  the  raising  of  some  varieties 
possible,  when  before  their  use  they  could  not 
wisely  be  risked.  5.  They  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  potatoes  and  grain.  6.  They  virtually 
bring  outlying  fields  nearer  to  the  farm.  7. 
They  have  iudireetly  raised  farmers  to  a 
higher  intellectual  level  by  stimulating  them 
to  acquire  more  information  and  a  clearer  in¬ 
sight  into  the  laws  which  govern  plant- 
growth.  8.  They  lessen  our  crop  of  weeds,  as, 
unlike  barn  manure,  they  carry  with  them  no 
weed-seed  into  the  soil.... 

As  potash  was  made  in  iron  pots  from 
ashes,  it  was  called  pot  ash.... 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  October  18, 
1884,  contained  the  following  note,  which  may 
be  repeated  here:  “We  are  not  advocating 
the  use  of  fertilizers  at  all— neither  are  we 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether,  at  their 
present  price,  we  can  afford  to  use  them.  We 
merely  wish  to  show  that  they  do  furnish  the 
constituents  of  food  to  plants  the  same  as 
stable  or  farm  tnauure,  or  composts  of  leaves, 
muck,  straw,  or  any  ocher  substance  furnish 
them,  and  that  we  have  but  to  supply  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  our  soil  needs  to  render  it 
fertile”.... 

Western  readers  of  the  Rural,  save  this 
number  for  your  children,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  read  and  study  it  yourselves.... 

Unless  you  desire  to  throw  money  away, 
do  not  buy  special  fertilizers,  unless  by  actual 
experiment,  you  know  just  what  your  soil 
needs.... 

Save  and  make  all  the  home  manure  possi¬ 
ble.  Do  not  buy  commercial  fertilizers  if  ypu 
can  make  all  you  need  at  home.... 

Good  kaiuit  contains  about  3(1  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  This  is  equivalent  to 
about  14  per  cent,  of  actual  potash.  It  also 
contains  85  per  cent,  of  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  A  high  grade  of  muriate  of 
potash  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  mariate 
of  potash  or  50  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 
Sulphate  of  potash  contains  about  50  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  potash  or  25  per  cent,  of  actual 
potash  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 


magnesia  or  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  When 
80  per  cent,  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  50  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  are  guaranteed,  farmers 
may  consider  this  the  pure  potash.  It  would 
be  better  if  analyses  on  bags  or  tickets  gave 
merely  the  actual  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
nitrogen .... 

Sulphate  of  potash  has  less  salt  than  mur¬ 
iate,  and  for  this  reason  sells  at  a  relatively 
higher  price .... 

Mr.  Gregory  has  found  it  dangerous  to 
use  kaiuit  iu  the  hill  where  small  seeds  are  to 
be  sown,  because  of  the  heavy  per  cent,  of 
salt  which  it  contains.... 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hopkins  is  making  experiments 
in  the  use  of  “floats”  phosphate  rock  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  same  rock  dissolved  with  acid, 
which  is  then  called  a  plain  superphosphate. 
Many  such  experiments  are  needed.... 

It  is  said  that  kaiuit,  if  sprinkled  in  stables 
or  mixed  through  manure  heaps  both  fixes 
aud  absorbs  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  volatile,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  a 
pungent  odor.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  uot 
volatile.  The  carbonic  acid  of  ammonia  com¬ 
bines  with  the  magnesia  of  kainit,  while  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  magnesia  combines  with 
the  ammonia  of  the  manure,  thus  forming 
sulphate  of  am  nonia  aud  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  .... 

Wool- waste  containing  seven  percent,  of 
nitrogen,  increased  the  yield  of  wheat  five 
bushels  per  acre  over  nnmanured  land  at  the 
N.  J.  Ex.  Statiou  Farm,... 

USEkainitin  the  Pall.  Lime,  especially  upon 
low  lands  to  be  reclaimed,  should  be  used 
with  it. ... 

Kikserite  is  impure  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  Epsom  salts,  one  of  the  by  products  of  the 
saltmines  of  Stassfurt,  Germany.  Tt contains 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  says  that  if  we  mix 
lime  iutimalely  with  manures  containing 
ammonia  salts,  the  ammonia  is  set  free  as  a 
gas,  and  escapes  in  the  air.  If  we  mix  lime 
with  a  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  odd, 
or  phosphates  soluble  in  water,  there  is  formed 
so-called  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  e.,  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  which  is  insoluble  in  water; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  lime 
should  not  be  mixed  with  fertilizers  contain¬ 
ing  either  ammonia  salts  or  soluble  phosphoric 
acid .... 

If,  however,  lime  and  fertilizers  containing 
ammonia  salts  are  mixed  together  in  tbe  soil, 
little  loss  is  occasioned,  because  the  soil,  bv 
itsvegetable  matter  (humus),  is  ready  to  take 
up  at  once  the  liberated  ammonia ... . 

To  mix  together  lime  and  a  soluble  phos¬ 
phate  (one  containing  soluble  phosphoric  acid) 
at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  a  grievous 
error,  because  the  soluble  phosphate  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  acting  on  an  insoluble  phosphate 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  at  such  au  expense  that  one 
pound  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  costs  as  much 
as  three  or  four  pounds  of  insoluble  ... 

To  mix  the  soluble  phosphate  with  lime,  is 
said  to  undo  what  was  done  by  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  this  is  true  in  a  seme,  and  to  a 
degre3.  But  the  original  insoluble  phosphate, 
whether  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate. 
Canadian  apatite,  bone  black,  or  whatever 
else,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  precip¬ 
itated  phosphate  which  results  from  tbe  action 
of  lime  on  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The 
former  is  coarse,  dense,  and  very  insoluble, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  without 
immediate  sensible  effect  on  crops.  The  latter 
is  an  efficient  fertilizer,  quite  similar  in  nature, 
or  at  least  in  effects,  to  the  phosphates  of  the 
fertile  soil,  being  excessively  fine  in  its 
division,  and  no  doubt  readily  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants  ... 

Prof.  Storer  has  found  that  there  is  only 
a  trifling  fertilizer  value  in  apple  pomace . 

Messrs  CbozteR  &  Henderson  in  their 
book  entitled  “How  the  Farm  pays,”  say  that 
refuse  hops  from  breweries  form  an  excellent 
fertilizer,  at  least  one-hslf  more  valuable, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  stable  manure.  In  an¬ 
other  part,  the  statement  is  made  that  pure 
bone  dust,  or  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
answers  for  all  crops.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
as  to  the  latter,  but  bone  dust  contains  no 
potash,  and  will  serve  a  poor  purpose  if  used 
alone  on  land  which  needs  potash .... 

Mr.  Henderson  says  that  special  fertilizers 
for  special  crops  are  gradually  increasing  in 
number,  so  that  some  dealers  now  offer  50 
kinds,  different  kinds  being  offered  for  plants 
belonging  to  the  same  family.  There  is  an 
ignorant  assumption  iu  this,  he  says,  and  any 
cultivator  of  ordinary  intelligence  caunot 
fail  to  see  that  the  motive  iu  so  doing  is  to 
strike  as  broad  a  swarth  as  possible,  so  that  a 
larger  number  of  customers  may  be  reached . 

Leather  chips  contain  usually,  according 
to  Prof.  Johnson,  from  five  to  eight  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen;  but  this  nitrogen  is  totally  una¬ 
vailable  to  vegetation  unless  the  leather  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  decay,  and>enoe\vben 


leather  is  brought  into  the  soil,  it  is  very 
slow  to  help  vegetation.  Fine  division  would 
help  it,  but  there  is  no  cheap  way  of  finely  pul¬ 
verizing  so  tough  a  substance.  It  may  be 
rendered  brittle  by  roasting  at  a  moderate 
heat,  when  it  may  be  ground  to  powder.  Even 
then  it  shows  very  little  nourishing  value, 
according  to  our  respected  friend  and  contri¬ 
butor  Prof.  E.  H.  Storer. .... 

Sir  J.  B.  Law  Essays  that  leguminous  crops 
grown  too  frequently  on  the  same  land  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  disease,  which  no 
conditions  of  manuring  that  he  has  hitherto 
tried  seems  to  obviate . 

W.  F.  Massey  expresses  the  belief,  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  that  stable  manure  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  growing  vegetables,  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  being  alone  used.  But  he  is 
satisfied  that  a  rotation  of  crops  and  green 
manuring  must  take  the  place  of  the  stable 
manure .... 

Chemists  tell  us  that  phosphoric  acid  (bones) 
and  potash  (unleached  ashes,  kainit.  sulphate 
or  muriate)  will  remain  iu  the  soil  until  taken 
up  by  plants.  Nitrogen,  however,  readily 
passes  through  the  soil  iu  a  single  season . 

We  tell  you  farmers  that  a  “cheap”  fertil¬ 
izer  means  one  that  supplies  a  low  percentage 
of  plant  food,  or,  else  it  means  a  special  or 
comparatively  worthless  fertilizer,  like  ground 
leather,  hair,  wool  or  S.  C.  rock.... 

Coal  ashes  are  of  little  value  except  for 
mucky  soils,  or  for  mulches  about  fruit  trees, 
currant  bushes,  etc.  Thoir  effect  is  to  lighten 
up  heavy  soils.  Whatever  of  potash  there  is 
in  coal  ashes  comes  from  the  wood  burut  and 
mixed  with  them . 

The  ashes  from  a  plant  necessarily  contain 
all  the  mineral  plant  food  which  it  needs. 
Ashes  need  but  nitrogen  to  make  them  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer .... 

One  bushel  (45  pounds)  of  average  un¬ 
leached  Canada  ashes  is  worth  about  80  cents. 

Leached  ashes  contain  about  1.40  per  cent, 
of  potash  aud  1.35  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
loss  by  leaching  is  mostly  the  potash.  There 
are  many  reports  that  leached  ashea  give  even 
better  results  than  unleached.  Such  land 
probably  contains  an  abundance  of  potash. 
The  percentage  of  lime  l>y  leaching  is  in¬ 
creased  . . .  - 

Jonathan  Talcott,  (Rome,  N.  Y.)  writes 
us  that  he  has  used  chemical  fertilizers  but 
little,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  with  very 
little  effect.... 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  unleached 
ashes  and  small  bones  in  any  suitable  vessel. 
Give  water  enough  to  keep  the  mass  moist. 
In  three  months  the  mixture  may  be  applied 
to  the  land.  The  bones  must  be  small. .... 

A  member  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  speaks  favorably  of  using  old 
pork  barrels,  filling  them  with  bones  and  ad¬ 
ding  sulphuric  acid.  When  dissolved,  mix 
earth  to  absorb  the  moisture.  This  is  liked 
better  than  purchased  superphosphates.  One 
gallon  of  acid  is  diluted  with  two  of  water. . . 

Give  small  fruits  15  bushels  of  wood  ashes 
to  the  acre . 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

David  Landueth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — An  illustrated  circular  of  the  Landreth 
Wheat.  This  is  the  wheat  which,  under  the 
name  of  Armstrong,  we  have  cultivated  for 
five  years  or  more ,  and  we  have  used  it  either 
as  the  male  or  female  parent  in  making  our 
crosses,  more  than  auy  other  of  the  hundreds 
of  kinds  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
grain  is  large,  quite  hard  and  of  au  amber 
color.  It  is  extremely  hardy  and  productive. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— An 
illustrated  catalogue  of  wheats,  which  may 
well  be  examined  by  all  who  have  wheat  to 
so w.  The  Diehl-Meditorrauean,  Martin  Am¬ 
ber,  Golden  Prolific,  Tasmaniau  Red,  Red 
Russian,  Lovett’s  White,  Oster’s  Now  Hybrid, 
Red  Mediterranean,  Michigan  Brouze,  Dela¬ 
ware  Amber  are  among  the  kinds  offered. 
The  new  rye,  “Thousand-fold,”  seut  out  iu 
the  Ruiial’s  Seed  Distribution  of  several 
years  ago,  is  highly,  and  as  we  believe,  justly 
praised.  A  large  plot  of  it  at  the  Long  Island 
Rural  farm,  gave  us,  the  past  season,  the 
largest  yield  we  have  ever  had.  Catalogue 
free  to  our  readers.  Apply  to  Johusou  & 
Stokes. 

Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  Co.  (of  Liverpool^ 
England),  116  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 
— This  circular  is  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  the 
World’s  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  contain¬ 
ing  a  colored  lithograph  of  the  famous  Jersey 
cow,  Mary  Auue  of  St.  Lambert  9770,  and 
Information  of  interest  to  all  who  use  (and 
who  does  not?)  dairy  or  table  salt.  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  applicants  who  mention  the 
name  of  thojRuuAL  New-Yorker. 


Domestic  Cccmoim^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


NOTES. 

Courtesy  costs  us  nothing,  and  it  goes  a 
great  way  toward  making  home  happy. 

When  a  large  fish  is  to  be  fried,  cut  it  into  three 
or  four  pieces;  it  will  be  easier  to  manage  in 
turning,  and  the  pieces  nicely  browned  will 
usually  present  a  better  appearance  than  the 
fish  would  if  cooked  whole. 

During  a  recent  “outing”  we  were  pained  to 
see  a  fifteen-month-old  youngster  fed  upon 
cakes,  candy,  and  nuts!  The  mother,  au  in¬ 
telligent-looking  woman  eeraed  to  think  such 
a  diet  health  giving;  while  at  the  same  time 
she  was  lamenting  the  child’s  crossness.  To 
our  mind,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  poor 
little  outraged  bit  of  humanity  habitually 
cried  and  fretted  away  the  early  morning 
hours. 

■  «♦« - - 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  the  other  day  about 
different  flavors  in  sponge  cake,  and  she  gave 
me  the  recipe  I  give  below.  It  is  really  extra 
nice; — Three  eggs  beaten  together,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  ono  cup  of  flour,  ouo  teaspoouful  of 
eream-of-tartar  in  the  flour,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  iu  three  teaspoonfuls  of  warm 
water.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Stir 
well  and  bake  in  buttered  tins. 

A  filling  for  cake,  that  is  very  delicious,  is 
made  of  one  cup  of  finely  chopped  raisins,  one- 
half  cup  of  finely  chopped  walnuts,  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  a  piueh  of  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  8tir  together  aud  turn  into  a 
sirup  made  by  boiling  a  cupful  of  dissolved 
sugar  in  as  little  water  as  possible.  When 
clear,  turn  on  to  the  mixture  and  stir  till  cool. 
Tbe  whites  can  be  used  for  frosting. 

A  caramel  cake  that  is  a  great  favorite,  is 
made  of  a  cup  of  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
butter,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
whites  of  four  eggs,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Tbe  filling  is 
two-and-one-half  cups  of  white  sugar,  and 
one-half  cup  of  boiling  water.  Boil  together 
until  it  hairs;  then  add  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth;  flavor  when  cool. 
There  is  so  much  in  flavoring  cake,  and  so 
much  depeuds  on  keeping  the  quantities  accu¬ 
rate. 

Now  that  the  season  of  pickling  is  upon  us, 
some  one  may  fancy  a  trial  of  Indian  chut¬ 
ney,  that  is  really  a  treat  with  cold  meat  for 
those  who  like  a  spiced  condiment.  Boil  to¬ 
gether  one  and-one  half  dozen  apples  (the 


P&ftwUaiwottiSf  gulmtij&ittg, 


To  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  purify 
garments  without 
injury,  they  must 
be  boiled  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  oily  ex¬ 
udations  of  the 
skin,  and  loosen 
the  dirt,  when 
both  can  easily  be 
removed  by  using 
a  mild  but  effective 
soap,  like  the 

“Ivory”  (99AV% 
pure).  Washing 
Compounds  and 
Soap  recommend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  in 
cold  water,  to  save 
labor,  fuel,  etc.,  are 
highly  chemical- 
led,  and  are  so 
strong  that  they 
attack  and  destroy 
any  fabric  they  are 
used  on. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  seut  to  any  one  who  can  not  set  it  of  their 
grocer,  1  f  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  1  lease 
mention  Uls  paper. 


Opium  and  Morphine  llnblta  cun b^juicfc? 


OtlatoyM/t-oA  Out  Work*,  FltubarKh, 


sourest  you  have),  three  pints  of  vinegar,  one 
pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  half  pound  of  fine  salt, 
one-fourth  pound  of  ginger,  one- fourth  pound 
of  onions,  two  ounces  of  garlic,  one  half  pound 
mustard  seed  (roasted),  and  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper.  When  all  is  mixed  and  cooked,  bottle 
and  seal.  We  must  remember  how  fleeting  is 
the  season,  and  see  to  it  that,  like  the  boos,  we 
store  up  supplies  while  the  sunshine  lasts,  for 
the  dreary  daj  s  of  Winter.  I  suppose  every 
oue  knows  that  beets  and  parsuips  or  carrots 
are  nicer  if  drawn  butter  is  put  over  them  when 
cooked. 

HINTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mbs.  M.,  an  excellent  butter-maker,  says 
that  she  never  allows  her  sour  cream  to 
“whey,”  that  is,  she  churns  it  before  the  milk 
in  the  cream  separates  from  the  cream  as 
whey. 

An  “Economical  Woman”  disposed  of  her 
pieces  of  bread  as  follows:  Place  in  the  oven 
and  dry  until  a  light  brown,  then  pound  in  a 
mortar  or  iron  kettle  until  as  fine  as  oatmeal. 
She  says  this  is  delicious  in  milk,  and  her 
children  prefer  it  to  bread  or  crackers. 

“MoTiiKn”  takes  grass  Btains  outof  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing  in  this  way:  Before  the  article 
is  wet.  the  spots  are  well  rubbed  with  butter 
and  laid  in  the  suu.  A  repetition  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Mbs.  B.  writes  that  she  ironed  her  boy’s 
shirt-waists  for  a  year  or  more,  before  she 
learned  that  it  was  easier  and  better  to  iron 
them  ou  the  wrom/  side. 

Mbs.  Economy  claims  that  the  reasons 
why  so  many  cooks  Tail  in  making  an  omelet 
is  because  the  eggs  are  not  sufficiently  beaten. 
They  should  be  beaten  for  10  minutes  at  least 
—  15  are  better. 

Mary  B.  says  she  has  just  finished  a  bed¬ 
spread  and  pillow  slips  which  are  very  much 
admired.  She  lined  a  cheap,  white  lace  cur¬ 
tain  wi  h  old  gold  sateen  and  edged  the  slips 
with  lace  to  match. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CORN  CHOWDER. 

Cot  enough  green  corn  from  the  cob  to  fill 
a  quart  measure.  The  corn  should  be  young, 
and  do  not  cut  too  close  to  the  cob.  Pare  and 
slice  a  quart  of  potatoes;  skin  and  peel  two 
good  sized  onions.  Cut  a  half  pound  of  fat 
pork  into  bits,  fry  until  all  the  grease  is  out, 
take  out  and  fry  the  onions  in  the  fat.  Put 
the  corn  and  potatoes  into  fhe  kettle  in  layers, 
and  sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper  and 
flour.  Put  the  onion  and  fat  into  a  strainer 
over  the  vegetables,  gradually  pour  through 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  with  a  spoon 
press  through  as  much  onion  as  possible.  Re¬ 
move  strainer,  cover  tightly  aud  boil  gently 
for  one-half  hour.  Mix  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  smooth  in  a  little  milk,  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  more  of  rich  milk,  aud  turn  into 
the  chowder.  Taste  aud  see  if  seasoned 
enough,  and  add  more  if  not.  Split  eight  or 
ten  butter  crackers;  put  into  the  kettle,  boil 
up  and  serve. 

PRESERVED  PEACHES. 

I  put  them  into  a  wire  basket— used  for 
frying  and  cooking  potatoes— pluDge  them  in¬ 
to  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  for  two  minutes, 
then  take  out  and  rub  off  the  skius.  This  will 
be  found  much  easier  and  quicker  thau  peel¬ 
ing.  Drop  at  once  into  a  dish  of  cold  water 
to  keep  their  color.  For  nine  pounds  of  fruit, 
use  three  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  water; 
make  a  sirup,  and  when  boiling,  add  the 
whole  poaches,  a  few  at  a  time,  aud  cook  until 
clear— they  cook  very  quickly.  As  they  are 
done,  skim  out  into  jars  and  cover  with  the 
sirup.  Make  air-tight. 

SPICED  PLUMS. 

Make  a  sirup  of  three  pouuds  of  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar  to  three  pounds  of  the 
fruit;  add  a  teaspoouful  each  of  ground 
cloves,  cinuamou,  allspiee  and  mace.  Frick 
the  plums.  Pour  the  hot  sirup  over  them  aud 
let  stand  until  cold,  drain  off,  re  heat— and 
again  turu  over  the  plums.  Let  staud  until 
the  next  dny,  put  fruit  and  sirup  over  the  fire 
aud  cook  very  slowly  until  the  plums  are  soft. 

I  urn  into  ajar  aud  cover  tightly,  mrs.  m.  c. 

COHN  OMELET. 

A  piut  of  cold  boiled  corn  cut  from  the  cob 
—it  must  be  young— four  beaten  eggs,  three 
spooufulsof  milk,  salt  aud  pepper.  Put  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan, 
when  hot  turu  in  the  beaten  eggs,  corn,  milk 
and  seasoning  mixed  together,  and  cook  same 
as  a  plain  omelet.  A  very  good  supper  dish. 

MBS.  I).  SBAMON. 

CHEESE  OMELET. 

Four  eggs  beaten  vigorously,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  salt.  Put.  a  good  spoonful 

of  butter  into  apau,  when  hot — not  burning _ 

turu  in  the  mixture.  Shake  over  not  too  hot 
a  (ire  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  sprinkle 
over  it  three  or  four  tablespoon  fula  of  grated 
cheese,  run  a  knife  under  and  between  the 
sides  of  the  pau  and  the  omelet,  fold  aud  turn 
on  to  a  hot  dish.  mrs.  k.  s.  k. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  from  now  until 
Subscribe  *°r  tbe  re*>ular  Pri°e>  *-.00. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Fight  I  Renewed 


against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  every  one  iu  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  aud  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
Tt.  stimulates  and  strengthens  all 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  Wheeler,  Hotel  Clitlord,  Boston, 
Mass.,  says:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  ftodemcr,  145  Columbia  st.,  Cam- 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  says:  “I  have  gone 
through  terrible  sufl'ering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 


strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  79  years  old,  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  writes:  “After  sufl'ering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  aud  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
Thos,  M.  McCarthy,  3G  Winter  st.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes :  “  I  have  been  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
ray  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henry  H.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes: 
“I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla. 


■aparilla.”  It  will  help  you. 


'  I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas.,  U.  8.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 


JAKES  McGREERT  It  CO. 

are  now  exhibiting  their 
Fall  Importations  of  Silks, 
Velvets,  Plushes,  &c.,  to 
which  they  respectfully  in¬ 
vite  an  early  examination. 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


DR.  HUMPHREYS' 
Book  on  all  Diseases 

RICHLY  BOOXD  LS 

CLOTH  and  GOLD 

MAILED  FREE. 
Humphreys’  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co., 

too  FI  IjTON  ST.,  N.Y. 
HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Hold  by  Druggim*,  or  -suit  postpaid  on  receipt  of  pric®. 

LEGS  &  ARMS, 

\x/  (ABTtnciAX.) 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

The  Most  Natural.  ConfortiWa  £  DuraElo, 
On  Thousands  in  Daily  Use, 

Jjfl  Now  Fa  tout:  4  lapcflaat  InsproToaouts. 

*y  b U-  S.  Gov’t  Manufacturer. 
n  rirf  ,l!-  PamPh,etof  160  Pag«  sent  free. 
1/Arpif  a.  a.  marks, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

^'sw’lSS  MILK  FOOD  I 

For  Children  PAST  Teething. 

Write  ns  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-SWIS8  CONDENSED  thtt.tt  CO. 

P.  O.  Ilox  3773,  New-York. 

PURE  MILK.  ~ 

WARREN  MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented,  March  2S<f,  18X0, 

yT/'  Adapted  for  the  Deliver w 

/jr  Bp  43  W  \  °J  Nil*  l?»  all  Cities 
I  HT  7%  I  ault  Towns. 

/  J  \  \  A  I.oinr  Needed  Want 

f  LX  "*  *UHt  Supplied. 

^  '  A  A  descriptive  emeu. 
Ja^-dP0 «  wkSHi  t>C\  ./A  L  A  Its  o  x 

ffBMWwoaeTutturnn^dBI  APPLICATION. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

^  1  >  'J  7 '£  Murray  St., 

_ NEW  YORK. 

BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  \T 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLAsS 

A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 

Beautiful  Stained  'Hass  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  saab 
or  glass  Illustrated  catalogues.  iV. 

Also  ninfrs.  of  the  H.  Petrlo  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Gins.,  <>r  Wire  Qcr©en  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Send  for  clreular.  Agents  wanted. 

the  c.  l.  skib  mfg.  co., 

Domestic  Building, 

(  or,  Broadway  and  14th  St.,  N,  Y.  City. 

H  S 1 00 

Latent  Patcntert  Novelty  Affenfn  wanted  Terri¬ 
tory  free.  J.  D.  STANTON  A  .('Oh  Dayton.  Ohio. 

WOIVIAN*RNW^~ 

,  "  ■■■■■■  m  for  our  business  In  hef 

locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  GAY  *fc  CO..  14  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 


$100 


WOMAN  wanted 

locality.  Responsible  house.  Refoi 


EIITTA  PFRfiHA  Ko,l  aad  fl**  ro,,fs  F,re 

CUI  in  enunn  and  waterproof,  cheap  and  dur- 
nnnciyc  able.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

nUUrlnu.  Km uire  It  outing  Co., 

1130  Rare  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pn. 

For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 

mR00tl,Sil|9,GEllll 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  (M CORRUGATING  CO. 


,  washes  per- 

recf,,y. clean.  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price-lists 
mailed  free. 

N.  C.  llOUGIlNAN,  YORK,  PA. 


Improved  Elastic) 
Truss.  Worn  night 
ilay.  Positively 
■YJruree  Rupture.  Sent 
W  I  by  mail  everywhere, 
y  WriteforfuU  drwxiut- 
K e  ive  circulars  to  the 

/  NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
r  TRUSS  CO.,  , 

744  Broadway,  N.  7. 

GUNS.  LISTS F2ES 

t  —  w  Send  us 

Your  Name 


OUR  LEADER. 

A  GOOD,  strong,  reliable  shooting,  double 
barreled brveouloadlug  gun,  with  pUtol  grtpand  rebounding 
locks,  for  SIS.  We  are  prepared  to  offvr  the  lowest  prices 
ever  named  on  Reliable)  CoOdn.  Send  for  large  Illus¬ 
trated  fi.ial.ii-ii.  ,.f  Kil  o  Arms  and  Snorting  lloods.  Sent 

Pruo.  0.  *.  OTIUiVOS  *  CO.,  SC!  4  857  Smivty,  N.Y. 


THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  PAID  FOR 

CINSENC  ROOT. 

SHIP  BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  TO 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Furs,  Skim  it  Roots, 

l’-i3  llercer  SirttJt,  New  York. 

^Mil'Ll  :i||!|j^^sTbU  NwCha^l  Rin*  144  New  Picture* 

in 1 1  12  Nrit  Hidden  NxmeCenU.  ail  for  !5o» 

RJr .  N*«r  Semple  IVxik  aid!  Premium 

* Lihi  4c.  K.  L.  JONES  3l  CO.,  Xm&au,  N.  Y. 

I*AF  ALL  TIIB  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  a 
U  saw  saw  like  this  Saw  saws."  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Rattle  Creek  Patent  Self-Keed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine.  B.  C.  MsRunorr  Co..  Battle  Crook.  Mich. 


A  Profcselonnl  and  Practical  SCOTCH  GAR¬ 
DEN  Elt  iloslri  s  n  Partner  who  Is  Intcrex'eil  iu  Hor 
tlculturc,  having  a  small  capital,  to  Join  him  In  a 

RARE  BRANCH  OF 

C HOICK  P  L A N  T  V U  L TURK 

iu  the  vicinity  of  New  \Tork.  Particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

II.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


J.  w.  Kino,  Spaukliug,  Wis..  to  MAHER 
&  GKOSH: 

“  I  am  a  millwright,  and  know  a  good  blad-'  when 
I  gel  It.  Your  knives  arc  best  I  ever  »«w." 

Their  Common  Sense  Knife,  with  Prunl  ■  .  Rud- 
dlng.nnd  Jaelt  Knife  Klailee.ls  the  best  knife  t  farm 

SSKSSr,^ffii7Si!0“wto' 1 

MAHER  &  CROSH, 

»3  S  STREET,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Implements  mi  Sttachinerij. 

Every  Practical  Farmer,  who  desires  to 
obtain  the  Best  Results  from  his  Farm,  must 
provide  himself  with  every  Modern  Improv¬ 
ed  Implement  of  Agriculture. 

A  Well-fertilized  farm  will  Produce  Abun¬ 
dant  Crops,  and  to  properly  handle  them  we 
recommend  the  Latest  Improved  Implements, 
consisting  of 

POTATO  DIGGING  PLOWS, 

BOOT  CUTTERS, 

CORN,  IIUSKERS, 

CORN  SHELLERS, 

CORN  MILLS, 

HORSE  POWERS  AND  THRESHERS, 
FAN  MILLS, 

and  HAY,  CIDER  and  WINE  PRESSES. 

We  shall  publish,  in  September,  a  most 
Comprehensive  Catalogue,  which  we  desire  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  Progressive  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

R.  H.  Allen  Company, 

EXTENSIVE  WAREHOUSES. 
189-191  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE 

P1VKUMATIC 

Fruit  Drier  or 


Retains  the  natural  fruii  and  veg¬ 
etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
evaporation,  wl'b  Uie  least  fuel, 
it  U  the  only  Drier  made  in  which 
the  heat  pa«9es  three  times  across 
the  furnace. 

ALso,  EVAPORATORS  for  mak¬ 
ing  Cider  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 
without  sugar  or  any  foreign  sub¬ 
stance.  Mane  in  pfght  M/.es,  for* 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Illustrated  Pamphlets  FREE. 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

■  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


bFnll  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profits,  prices 
and  general  statistics,  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO, 

"Tbr-  »>  WAYNESBORO,  PA 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sand*  in  use.  Illustrated  Cln?ular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BRO«  P  ARSON'S. Addison, Steuben  Oo..N.y. 


lUal  (Sjstafct. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


c.B.an.R.R 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICACO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June..  St.  Joseph. 

Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  throuqh  (rains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 

SAM  FRAMCISGO,  PORTLAND  JL  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

.t.!.ra.v.^sAs.a"  ot  the  sh  9reat  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA.  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  Iheir  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTs. 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  it  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 

HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgkt.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aot.,  Chicago. 

"  PIN K  D  \  KOT  l  FARMS  FO  It  s  \  i.e. 

r  1  bO  i‘tily  three  mtte*  from  Aberdeen,  with 

51  acre*  ready  for  cron,  for  S-d.OOO.  Also  some  fine 
residence  lots  at  jt.YO  each.  Aberdeen  I*  a  city  of 
over  'IJkkt,  with  three  hunks,  three  wholesale  houses, 
railroads  in  six  directions:  Jobbing  center  of  a  large 
country.  Dakota  ha*  Clueerops,  and  now  Is  the  time 
to  Invest-  We  a hv >  loan  money,  so  as  to  net  Eastern 
parties  to  8  pe.r  rent  References  first-cbis* 

HAGKRTY  A  MARPLE,  Bankers,  Ahkiuwkn,  Dak. 

Virginia  Farms  —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 

Send  for  olreuiar  A.  II.  RI  I*g«4.  Csntrwlt*.  V» 

Choice  Ontario  Farm  l.nuda  In  the  Niagara 

and  London  Districts  for  sole  on  easy  term*.  KNOTT, 
ELJ1E.&  CO.,  IS  Adelaide  Sk,  Kaat,  Toronto,  Canada, 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  5, 1885. 
The  American  Society  for  tbe  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Tuesday, 
elected  E.  S.  Moore,  of  Salem.  Mass  ,  as  Pres¬ 
ident.  and  selected  Buffalo  as  tbe  place  of  tbe 
next  meeting  .......Gen.  Grant’s  family  bas 

left  Mt.  MrGregor;  “Nellie’’ has  gone  home  to 
England,  and  tbe  family  generally  are  scatter¬ 
ing  about  their  usual  occupations.  Tbe 
undertaker  says  bis  bill  will  be  $14.1G2  75, 
which  is  considered  reasonable.  It  includes 
$5,000  for  carriages— 500  carriages  at  $10  each. 
Tbe  Government  is  to  pav  tbe  bill.  Lots  of 
visitors  everv  day  to  Grant’s  tomb;  among 
them  were  Mrs  and  Col.  Grant  on  Tuesday.. 
_ Rev.  Dr.  S,  W.  Duncan,  pastor  of  a  Bap¬ 
tist  church  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  Vassar.  The  name  of  no 
woman  was  presented  at  the  election  . . .This 
season  is  tbe  worst  for  the  circuses  that  they 
have  known  in  10  years.  It  is  said  that  not 
one  bas  cleared  any  money,  and  many  have 
lost  heavily  . A  determined  effort  is  be¬ 

ing  made  to  clear  tbe  Salvation  Army  out  of 
Chicago-  The  mem  hers  are  arrested  at  every 
attempt  to  parade  noisily,  aud  neighhors  will 
no  longer  stand  tbe  din  of  tboir  meetings. .... 

_ Tbe  Prohibitionists  of  Iowa,  convinced 

that  juries  will  not  convict  nimsellers,  have 
obtained  a  law  providing  that  forbidden  bars 
«may  be  closed  by  injunction.  The  defendants 
in  some  test  cases,  now  expect  to  have  tbe 
statute  declared  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  it  denies  to  them  tbe  right  of 
trial  by  jurv . Tbe  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 

road  owns  the  largest  coal  mines  in  Wyoming 
at  Rock  Springs.  250  m-les  west  of  Cheyenne. 
Recently  tbe  company  imported  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Chinese  to  take  the  place  of  white 
men,  Wednesday  afternoon  all  the  white 
miners_150— armed  with  shot-guus,  marched 
on  Chinatown,  end  ordered  the  Celestials  to 
leave.  All— 600— fled  at  once  to  the  hills, 
hurried  alone  by  volleys  from  the  white  men. 
Fifty  hnuses  belonging  to  the  company,  aud  as 
many  shanties  belonging  to  Chinamen,  were 
burned,  and  it  is  believed  many  sick  and 
feeble  Celestials  perished  in  the  flames.  Fif¬ 
teen  dead  bodies  of  the  fugitives  have  been 
found;  others  are  most  likely  on  the  hills, 
where  the  trembling  survivors  still  lurk  with¬ 
out  food.  Provisions  are  being  sent  to  them 
by  tbe  authorities.  The  white  miners  have 

dispersed  peacefully  and  contentedly,  . . 

Just  as  we  go  to  pre«s  a  telegram  says  150 
Chinan  an  were  killed ;  many  of  tbe  wounded 
died  among  the  hills  in  the  underbrush.  A 
number  were  shot  while  trying  to  escape  from 
their  bouses,  and,  wounded .  were  burnt  to  a 
crisp  in  the  flames.  The  outrage  was  horri¬ 
ble.  A  dozen  or  so  of  the  white  men  have 
been  arrested.  Troops  are  hastening  to  the 
spot.  Not  one  of  the  contractors  who  brought 
in  the  Chinamen,  and  caused  all  the  trouble, 

has  been  hurt . . . . . . 

_ Tn  75  cities  and  towns  of  Wisconsin,  since 

tbe  liquor  license  fee  was  raised  from  $75  to 
$260  a  year,  the  number  of  saloons  has  fallen 
off  432.  But  the  amount  received  for  licenses 

has  increased  more  than  $224  000  . In 

Texas  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  farmers’ 

organizations  are  acting  hand-in-hand . 

G  Am  Ernie,  a  druggist,  of  Hoboken.  N.  J., 
gave  morphine  instead  of  quinine  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Cbarlps  E.  Holtz.  Two  daughters  of 
tbe  latter  took  it,  aud  both  died.  Ende  took 
poison  from  remorse  for  his  blunder,  but  will 
recover  aud  be  arrested.  Too  many  sooh 
blunders  of  late!  ...Ex  Senator  Gwin,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  died  Thursday  in  this  city . 

_ Pome  reports  severely  wound  Geronimo, 

tbe  hostile  Apache;  others  kill  the  old  rene¬ 
gade  . .  There  is  a  great  demand  for 

cocoannts  in  the  prohibition  towns  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  milk  iu  the  ooeoauut  is  thought 
to  account  for  much  of  the  intoxication  that 

prevails  in  those  towns  ... . 

....The  public  debt  decreased  $2,879,052  in 
August.  The  total* outstanding  national  debt 
now  is  $1,880  172.175;  but  if  from  this  the 
cash  in  the  Treasury  be  subtracted,  the  net 
debt  on  Sept.  1  was  $1,473,692  307.  Interest  is 
paid  only  on  $1,260,775,012,  the  rest  being 
made  up  of  debts  on  which  interest  bas  ceased 
since  maturity,  legal  tenders,  gold  and  silver 

certificates,  currency,  etc  . . A  large 

crematory  is  to  be  built  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y. . . . . 
....The  can  makers  of  Baltimore  are  on  strike 
because  tbpir  employers  refuse  to  advance 
their  pay  20  cents  per  100  for  making  tin  cans 
and  because  cans  for  fruit  and  oyster  packing 

are  now  in  great  demand  . .  Gen.  O. 

O  Howard’s  19  year  old  son  fatally  shot  him¬ 
self  at  Cinnabar,  Oregon,  the  other  day- 

quarrel  with  a  sweetheart . . 

...  Scoharie,  Oswego,  Onondaga.  Steuben, 
Reusselaer  and  Albany  Counties,  N.  Y.,bave 
been  visited  by  severe  rain  storms  during  the 
week— much  damage  to  crops, ’especially 


to  potatoes  . Ex  Minister  Taft  has 

arrived  home  from  Russia . * . 

...  A  considerable  Russian  colony  is  about  to 
settle  in  “a  large  valley  north  of  Sitka,’’ 

Alaska  . Heavy  rains  on  roofless 

Charleston  caused  much  misery  early  in  the 

week . The  agitation  to  save  Riel 

still  continues  among  the  Frencb-Canadtans 
on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Reprieve  solicited 
from  the  Governor-General  until  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  Imperial  Privy  Council:  insanity 
alleged  as  a  reason.  Most  other  Canadians, 

favor  execution  of  the  "rebel.” . 

...  Gen,  Crook  telegraphs  that  the  hostile 
Apaches  are  now  in  Mexico.  200  miles  south 
of  tbe  boundary  line,  and  still  moving  south. 
All  fears  of  the  Apaches  iu  Arizona  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  laid  aside.  Those  at  San 
Carlos  Agency  “have  raised  a  large  crop  of 

grain  and  are  peaceful  and  content  ” . 

_ Tbe  TJtes  in  Colo.,  contrary  to  late  reports, 

are  peaceably  disposed . . . .  Iu 

Cassia  County.  Tdaho.  last  Saturday,  Chief 
Justice  Hayes  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Territorial  election  law  prescribing  the 
anti-polygamv  test  oath .  This  will  largely  re¬ 
duce  the  Mormon  vote...... - Tbe  North¬ 

western  River  and  Harbor  Convention,  called 
to  consider  ways  and  means  for  securing  the 
adequate  improvement  of  northwestern  water- 
wavs,  assembled,  with  between  909  and  1.000 
delegates,  in  St.  Paul.  Thursday.  Hou. 
William  Warner,  of  Missouri,  was  made 
permanent  chairman.  The  convention 
will  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation 
for  Mississippi  improvement  and  a  larger 
allotment  to  tbe  upper  river  Other  interests 
to  receive  its  indorsement  are  the  Missouri, 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  the  lake  ports, 

and  the  Heunipin  Canal  project . 

. Small  pox  somewhat  abating  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Snecial  Board  of  Health  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  taka  all  sorts  of  sanitary 
precautions.  Trade  of  the  city  with  outsiders 
greatly  injured.  Protests  from  Toronto  and 
other  places  in  Ontario  that  no  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  small  pox  cases  are  to  be  found  there. 
Doctors  have  been  appointed  by  our  National 
Board  of  Health  to  prevent  importation  of 
the  disease  into  this  country.  The  Canadian 
Postmaster  General  thinks  that  the  number 
of  small  pox  cases  existing  in  the  Dominion 
does  ndt  justify  the  disinfection  of  the  mails 
to  this  country. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  5,  1885. 

There  are  still  lands  open  to  settlement  in 
19  States  and  eight  Territories.  The  prices 

vary  from  $1.2.5  to  $2.50  per  acre . . 

...  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  West 
Philadelphia,  has  completed  a  building  that 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  tbe  Hospital  for 
Rick  and  Maimed  Horses,  and  was  opened  for 
tbe  treatment  of  auimalelasc  Monday.  Horses 
belonging  to  persons  unable  to  pay  for  their 
treatment  will  be  doctored  gratuitously  ..... 
....Ten  pairs  of  English  sparrows  were  let 
loose  in  Adelaide.  Australia,  a  few  years  ago. 
and  their  progeny  is  estimated  at  two  mil¬ 
lions.  It  is  feared  that  unless  some  effective 
remedy  is  found  to  abate  tbe  nuisance,  the 
whole  colony  will,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 

be  reduced  to  a  mere  sheep-walk  . 

....An  experimental  sugar  station  is  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  and  the  Sugar  Planters’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Louisiana,  and  Prof.W.  G  Stubbs, 
of  Auburn.  Alabama,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 

_ Durham.  N  C-.  a  tobacco  manufacturing 

town,  shows  remarkable  development  : — 20 
years  ago  it.  was  a  small  hamlet,  with  but  90 
inhabitants,  and  the  total  valuation  of  property 
was  onlv  $10,000.  A  recently  completed  census 
shows  a  population  of  6  370.  »ud  tbe  o°8PSeed 
valuation  of  the  property  is  given  at  $3,000,000 

. The  fruit  trade  in  this  city  is  seriously 

injured  bv  the  cholera  in  Europe,  for  although 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  the  importation 
of  the  plague  this  year,  thousands  of  timid 
people,  who  ordinarily  would  have  used  fruit 
liberally,  take  little  or  none  of  it  now,  through 
fear  that  its  use  would  predispose  them  to  the 
disease.  Tb«  sale  of  watermelons  was  greatly 
curtailed  on  this  account,  and  tbe  same  cause 
operates  el°ewhere  also  . . . The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Holland  is  about  to  adopt  additional 

protective  dutiea  . Fully  80.000  peonle 

visited  the  great. Grangers’ picnic,  at  Williams 
Grove.  Pa.,  Thursday.  Crooks,  pickpockets, 
Bod  guide-shows  numerous,  and  doing  an 

“excellent  business.”  . E.  C.  Stevens,  of 

Attica,  N.  Y.,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Holland  cattle,  bas  started  for  Western  fairs, 
visiting  Ohio  Rtate  Fair  at  Columbus;  Tri- 
State  Fair  at  Toledo:  Illinois  State  Fair  at 
Chicago;  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern 
Michigan  Fair  at  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Indiana 
State  Fair  at  Indianapolis:  and  tbe  great 
St.  Louis  Fair. .  He  takes  with  him  24  head 


of  noted  prize-winners . 

. A  telegram  just  received  from  Dead- 

wood,  Dakota,  save  the  unpleasant  weather  of 
the  past  two  weeks  culminated  in  a  snow 
storm  to-dav.  Tbe  thermometer  has  rauged 
from  50  to  60  degrees,  and  more  or  less  rain 
has  fallen  daily.  The  outlook  for  grain  is 
gloomy  iu  the  extreme.  Four  fifths  of  all  the 
crops  are  cut,  and  the  bulk  is  lying  on  the 
ground,  heating  and  growing,  much  that  is 
stacked  being  destroyed  even  for  feed. 
Practically  no  thrashing  has  been  done  yet, 
and  it  begins  to  look  as  though  there  would 
be  nothing  to  thrash.  Prices  have  advanced 
200  peropnt.,  and  few  sales  are  made  at  any 

price.  Farmers  are  greatly  discouraged . 

_ Another  from  St.  Paul,  just  to  hand,  says: 

The  severest  frost  of  the  season  fell  in  south¬ 
ern  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Western  Wisconsin 
on  Saturday  morning.  In  some  places  ice 
formed.  Garden  truck  was  badly  damaged, 
and  corn  more  or  less  injured.  Tn  Winconsin 
tbe  cranberry  marshes  suffered  severely  in  the 
vicinity  of  Berlin,  one  firm  estimating  their 

loss  at  $20,000 . The  officers 

of  tbe  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society 
took  possession  of  the  fair  grounds  at  Albany 
Tuesday. and  will  immediately  finish  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  State  Fair,  which  will  open 

September  10  . The  apples  of  Orange 

County,  N.Y.,  are  nearly  all  natural  fruit,  as 
they  are  growu  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  and  not  for  sale  as  fruit.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  applp-jack  is  an  important  indus¬ 
try  iu  that  county,  ns  much  as  60,000  gallons 
being  made  in  favorable  seasons.  This  will 
sell  at  an  average  price  of  $1.50  a  gallon,  and 
returns  90  cents  a  gallon  to  the  Government 
in  the  shape  of  internal  revenue  tax . 


Can  Hrieht’a  Disease  Be  C’nred? 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Edwards  is  a  well-known 
Philadelphian,  now  in  middle  life.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most,  public  spirited  men  of  the 
Quaker  City,  and  did  much  to  improve  the 
pLcebv  the  erection  of  a  number  of  hotels 
and  othpr  costly  edifices.  Mr.  Edwards  Sr. 
died  about  twenty  years  ago  of  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease.  and  so  did  bis  wife.  The  present  Mr. 
Edwards  thus  inherited  the  disease  and  at  an 
early  period  in  bis  life  became  a  confirmed 
invalid  with  but  little  Imne  of  recovery. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  press,  who 
was  threatened  with  the  same  disease  and  had 
beard  of  Mr.  Edwards’ recovery,  recently  call¬ 
ed  upon  him  and  gives  the  following  account 
of  bis  interview;  To  the  question  if  he  had 
reallv  been  a9  great  a  sufferer  as  represented, 
Mr.  Edwards  replied : 

“Yes.  I  had  Bright’s  Disease  My  father 
aud  mother  died  with  it.  So  did  two  of  mv 
brothers.  It  cam«  on  me  slowlv.  I  passed 
much  albumen  and  many  epithelial  casts, 
which  are  the  sun1  indications  of  l  ho  disease. 
For  three  i/ears  I  was  so  -prostrated  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  to  business,  I  teas  utterly 
exhausted  Not, only  was  I  not  able  to  walk 
with  comfort,  but  actually  could  hardly  walk 
at  all.  /  hardly  averaged  an  hours'  sleep  in 
the  twenty  four  Nearly  all  the  while  I  suf¬ 
fered  with  sex'ere  neuralgic  pain  in  my  head 
and  rheumatic  pains  in  my  joints  My  di¬ 
gestion  teas  miserable.  I  was  nervous  and 
continually  disturbed.  At  the  St..  George 
hotel,  where  I  lived.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
take  ray  meals  at  tbe  table,  for  my  nerves 
were  in  such  a  stste  that  the  rattling  of  the 
knives  and  forks  distressed  me  and  compelled 
me  to  leave  the  dining  room.  The  little  I 
was  able  to  cat  was  brought  to  mv  room. 

“I  was  in  this  exhausted  condition  wbeu  ray 
friend.  Mr,  Arthur  Hagan,  of  Front.  Street, 
who  had  been  mnde  a  new  man  by  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  said  to  me  that  be  be¬ 
lieved  there  would  be  some  chance  for  me  if 
I  were  to  trv  that  treatment.  A  drowning 
roan  will  catch  at  a  straw  and  I  caught  at 
this  in  mv  desperation,  regarding  it  as  li'tle 
more  than  a  straw.  In  about  10  days  after  I 
began  using  it  the  severe  pains  in  my  head 
were  greatly  relieved,  and  hefore  ninnv  more 
davs  they  were  gone  Then  f  began  to  gain 
strength.  Gradually  the  rheumatic  pains 
went  away.  My  appetite  improved  I  soon 
became  able  la  enjoy  refreshing  steep.  For 
two  months  I  took  the  Ogveen  Treatment, 
daily  gaining  Wheu  T  first  began  to  take  it  I 
was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  inhale  for  more 
than  10  or  15  seconds  I  began  in  March, 
1882.  and  finished  in  May.  By  this  time  I 
xvas  so  well  that  l  needed  no  more  Oxygen 

Now  Tom  able  to  attend  to  my  business 
regularly  and  cheerfully,  I  live  in  tb«  eoun 
trv  and  come  to  town  every  day.  T  sleep 
soundly;  take  a  good  deal  of  active  exercise, 
eat  everything  T  want,  and  my  digestion  is 
good. 

4  u Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,’  con¬ 
taining  a  history  or  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  and 
a  large  record  of  surprisin''  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion.  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  B'onclctis.  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  disoases,  will 
be  sen t  free.  Address  D88.  Starkey  &  Pa- 
len,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. — Adv. 
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CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  5,  18S5. 

The  Board  of  Grain  and  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioners,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  have  changed  the 
standard  for  the  grade  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat 
from  75  per  cent,  of  hard  Scotch  Fife  Wheat, 
to  tbe  requirements  that  it  sbull  consist  mostly 
of  hard  Scotch  Fife  Wheat;  ,this  will  admit 


to  the  highest  clasrifieation.  wheat  containing 
only  51  per  cent,  instead  of  75  per.  cent.  The 
propriety  of  this  is  doubted,  as  reducing  to  an 
ordinary  level  the  grade  of  No.  1  Hard 
Wheat  which  was  designed  originally  to  in¬ 
clude  only  the  finest  grain  in  the  market.  It 
will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as 
prices  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  correspond¬ 
ingly. 

Late  reports  say  that  a  severe  frost  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
8outb°rn  Minnesota  and  Sout.heas’em  Dako¬ 
ta.  Wheat  and  later  crops  are  heiug  dam¬ 
aged.  Corn  bas  undoubtedly  suffered  largely 
in  the  belt  indicated. 

Reports  to  the  New  England  Homestead  in¬ 
dicate  that,  the  onion  crop  of  the  country  will 
be  below  the  average  in  all  but  favored  sec¬ 
tions,  and  prieps  promise  to  be  more  remun¬ 
erative  than  for  two  years  past.  In  New 
England,  the  price  is  likely  to  range  from  GO 
cents  to  $1  per  husbel. 

The  vineyards  along  the  Hudson  Valley 
promise  an  immense  yield,  and  growers  are 
arranging  for  distributing  the  crop.  The 
main  points  for  distribution  will  be  New 
York,  Albany,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Grapes  were  never  so  cheap  as  they  will  be 
this  season,  aud  many  producers  are  willing 
to  contract  at  very  low  rates. 

Irish  agricultural  statistics  show  that  there 
ore  5.000,000  acres  of  laud  under  crops  in  Ire¬ 
land,  on  increase  of  81.000  over  tbe  acreage 
of  1884;  that  there  are  10  250.000  acres  of  grass 
land,  a  decrease  of  200,000  acres;  and  that 
bog,  barren  and  mountain  land  has  increased 
27,000  acres. 

Tbe  international  corn  market  opened  at 
Vienna,  Monday.  A  report  on  the  crop  of 
1885  was  was  read.  The  wheat  crop  in  Hun¬ 
gary  was  reported  as  fine.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  hectares  more  were  sown  than 
in  1885.  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at,  more 
than  40,000,000  hectoliters— about  110,000,000 
bushels. 

Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday.  September  5,  isss. 

A.  M.  S.— 1,.  A.  G-F.  G.  W.— T.  H.-J.  C.— 
J.  W  R.-N  E  -M.  W  -  F.  — M .  A  B.-B.  F.  J.-F.  G. 
W.— J  M.F.-W.  M.-N  S.  K..  thanks.  O.W.-R  R.— 
s.  S.  C.-P.  n  F  —a.  w.  i,  -C  w.  F.,  thanks.— Mrs. 
P  D.L  B  W.H  S.— It.W.I,  R  L.C.-W  H.  .T.  J.- 
H  A  C.-R  G.  B-J.  H—  Mrs  G.  L.-Mrs  T.  L -P. 
M.  A.— .7  W  a.— G.  T  nnswered  by  letter.— S.  S.— 
R  L  B.  W  L  D.  thanks.-G.  F.  M.—W  R  L -A. 
]g.  G  —  W,  H  C.-C.  M.  n.-s  R -J.  L.  B.  F  L  K.— 
W  E  Park,  the  ferffilzer  number  will  iiUMwer.— C. 
E.  If D.  M  D., thanks  -Q.  T.-H.  CYW.-C.  P  -Jacob 
Heckman,  we  should  to  ourCnse  a  sitting  next 
Spring.  -E.  J  S.-G.  II.  C.-C.  B.  Towle,  will  answer 
as  soon  as  possible.— B.  F.  A —A  H.  A— S  C.  S., 
thanks.-S  C.  S  -L  .G.-W.  F.  B  -W.  F  B.-F.  G.  B.- 
J.  C.  V. 
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Saturday,  Sept.  5,  18S5. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged;  No. 

2  Spring,  lj^c  lower;  No.  2  Red,  2c.  lower; 
Corn,  \%c  lower;  Oats,  \%c.  lower;  Pork, 
50c.  lower.  Cattle,  from  55c.  higher  for  ex¬ 
ports-  steady  for  all  the  others.  Hogs,  a  trifle 
higher  for  best  of  each  grade;  steady  for 
others.  8heep  unaltered. 

wheat.  Quiet  and  steady.  Snles  ranged:  **ep- 
i  ember.  •tsnw<’-  October,  SHs-ariSp’  November, 
8S'4 So.  t  8pr1*w.  Nn.  Red  s*c  Vo. 

9  uch  tim.e.  corn-  Firm  sales  ranged*  i  ash,  1U40: 
September,  I7V<  r’Vio  October,  U8i  >  vH&e  Novem¬ 
ber  .WiS  ’•tjve.OAT*  Stead y  etMc*  ranged  Cush. 
2*Me  -eptember,  <  >.u*r.'  October 

Ryk  SIcr.1v;  Sn.  t.  MV«c  Barley  No  ?.  hpsfilo. 
I»enK  Active  Cush  *•*  September,  »s  ov® 

SUV  October,  *e  eo  AN  TfiU'  Novetilb'r  >fi  fi«BH  TTttfc. 
I, Alib— Steady.  Sales  ranted  ciivp,  as  ?0’3'ii 
September,  a*  2<  •  1  October,  **  'cyan  Nov- 

ember  *>■  1'vnii  Hrtt.KMKATS  -RhotlH'-r#,  *3Sv«3 

Wl  Short  Ulb  K'lleM,  «  S'-’W  '  -V".  Short  Clear.  »fi  15«.6 
•sic  CATTf.B  "arkei  slow  exno‘1  7S"  '■  1-  cows 
and  mixed,  *l'S((tnm  sto  ker«,«*0’4  «>:  feeders. 

111)  Texans  M1Y»''  11  SBEEP— Market  quiet; 
Inferior  **0  33  SO;  natives,  »1  7'"  I  10'  Texans, 

»i*r,  v,  m’o  Hogs -Rough  mixed,  ft'si  u  Mn  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  *4  *)»'»  55;  light,  $1 IX) it  75.  skips, 
$2  fit)33  75. 

St.  Louis.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  wcek.No.  2  red  wheat  is  steady.  Corn 
yfc.  lower.  Oats,  >,s'e.  lower.  Rye.  lower. 
Barley,  unchanged.  Pork,  85c.  higher. 

WHEAT  —  Nn  ?  Bed.  cash,  i«  t  September, 

savR'iUc  October, in  9m.  Horn.  Quiet  •  Cush,  4114c! 
Seldom  '■or  38t*'»lfle  ■  October-  1  upHtv*  :  Year, 
tva  •  :r»%  Oats  —steady:  No.  9  Mixed  c„  n,  n 

53U0  seotemner,  ?  l»e  Ryk.  MV  BittUtY.  siondy 

Eggs,  •  toady  at  iti*'84"  Fi  axrkkp — 
St  end  v  "t  *’.13  Vnrk,  *'<  (n  BriKMI!  ATS  Long 
clear  70-  sho't  rib  shor>  clear,  *'*  1°. 

Lnrd  Hr  in  at  (I  'Vfi  (A  CATTm  Market  steady' 
f«lr  to  choice  native  aUipoIum  steers,  *4  4lMt>epn, 
native  butcher  steers,  MWiim  graBS  Texan  do, 
*? 40'<*4  l)n.  ‘-HEKP  UoinmOT  to  medium  W 
fair  to  choiee.  •100*1' to  Fiona  l  ight,  *4  '.’5® 4  50. 
Packing.  *4  10  j>4  40;  heavy  *4  30(34  «v 

Boston  --Grain — Corn — in  firm  demand,  nnd 


stendv  sales  nf  No.  i  wnitc  nn-'  cericy.  c 

9  Whit"  4if*4't»c:  No  ■  uo."  Ill",  Rtid  of  mixed  at 
HKU-Y  W,  per  bushel  RYK  smalt  *ii!o*  lit  7'  '»«'“•  per 
lmshci  Nothl" Moing  *«  Bariev  H'drs  or  Bran  nt 
#it’,  ton  for  Spring  and  mw  t  -  fit  for  \\  men 
Elm*  Feed  *ud  upoillngs  at  *IT(IP  Will:  «tul  Cot 'ou 
Read  Meal,  •37<»*7»0  on 'be  snot  cnl  run  - -5  4»  ton 
...  nrrUe  UaY  ANn  straw— v«i'kel  for  huv  Is  d"". 
j.r  ^  hi  ini  i  ton,  for  cbtMco  ii  a<l  ffttiov  fnlr  to  pood* 
StiTtS  wo no'  Fin",  *t *  iXXbtn O';  poor.  *u  no  * m  w.  Rye 

•draw  Is  he'd  at  (K)di2t  On  for  choice  Swnlebay 
ill  » ii  ni  t  iv  it'  per  ion.  Out  straw  ai  *1" 'KVa it  mi  per 
ton  HuoDunc.— NEW  Buttkii  -Northern  creamery 
m  72efl»'»8c  per  a,  for  extra,  and  fitwilc,  for  good 
to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  — New  York  anil  Ver¬ 
mont  cholco  to  extra,  17 <3 16c ;  fair  to  good, 
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i  oiumbus,  O  ,  In  l-si,  producing  more  tiinn  anv  of 
the  40  varieties  1  bu.  ::  i  bu.  $3.75:  5  bu.  89.  Also 
•■.VlKL-f-r"  Wheat,  at  1  bn.  $1.65  '-  bu.  i7.Se.  Bags  free. 

N,  II-  TILLMAN’t  A  r  can  uni,  Darke  Co—  O. 


md  for  Ctr1 


[IN  I  OX  Thresher  Sfpnmter  and  Cleaner, 
t  rein  in  ni  Farm  Grist  .Mill,  Feeit  Cutters.  Ac. 

iv.  L.  uo\  i:u  x  liHo,  i*ii fcAOKU-ui  vri’J^ 


16c:  common,  Dalle,  DPr  ft-  Western  creamery,  21® 
22c,  Tor  extra:  I9«?i'c,  for  choice:  1fi®18c,  for  com¬ 
mon  ro  good  •  Imltnlton  creamery,  12.611c  for 
choice-  Choice  ladle  packed,  lb<8lSc.  ppr  I*;  fair  to 
good,  n  *.»<•■  choice  dairy  M®l6c:  f»tr  to  wood  do, 
i0*l3e,H1fc.  C’fikksb— New  York,  choice  to  extra.  7® 
i  common  to  tc^ni.  t®(te  Vermont,  choice  to 
extra,  3 .*7  We  common.  4'265ct  Western  choice  to 
extra,  common  to  Rood,  1  i^c  and  skims, 

:v  i  let  Sago  cheese  m  7*|e.'.*sc.  Eaos-f  resb  Cane, 
a»  tse-  K astern,  tn  lOWe  New  York  anil  Vermont, 
at  !t>  .t  t  t*e  W  eater  n,  at  l-IVaMtr  Provincial,  III®  I  Sc. 
Wtc.iNS  Choice  hand  picked  pea  «i  5ti®i  mi  *<  bu.  large 
do,  do, at  *  140  k  l  4%  medium,  choice,  at  8I.I6®l,45- do, 
screened,  81  5()*t  80;  ye  low  eK<!,  Improved,  gift)* 
16.1  Hnl  kidneys,  8t7o,iil  75  Canada  peas.  90c® $1 15 
per  bps  he  l  for  common  to  choice.  Green  Peas,  si  00 
®1  27,  PoT/troKs— New  potatoes  rartRe  from  81  75  to 
t2  6ii  per  barrel. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  Yobs,  Saturday,  September  5,  1885. 
RRKADBTrKRs  and  PtiovtsioNg. — as  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  bro.  flour  unchanged;  No.  2 
Red  wheat.* Hh  lower.  conn,  -engrafted  mixed,  8c 
lower;  No  4  white,  4c.  lower.  Bit  ARB,  6c,  to  10c. 
blither.  Pork,  12 V,  lower.  I.arp, Sc.  lower,  But- 
tku  lo,  higher,  on  best  grades  Chkhsr,  tvc,  higher. 

scorn  Kicko  anp  ireal  nour  quotations!  Fine 
82  3(1769  35  Stt perflne,  $3  1033  41  Extra  No  2.  83  411® 
8  DO  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  »8  85a 4  60:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  84  itiwS  10  Comm  n  ro  Katr 
Extra  Ohio,  83  50M.4I6I-  GoOIl,  f  1  IJ.W. I  |();  tiood  to 
Choice,  »1 50^5  25:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  8.)  40® 
4lKt  Clear,  Si.05®4  76-  rye  mixture,  i|  0004  50; 
straight.  «j  aval  45-  pareni  8».75a»s  mi-  baker's  extra, 
gi  uu,t.5  nO:  SI.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  «3.10ua4  (10, 
fair  to  coed  84  I'irtit  90.  wood  to  eery  eholce,  $4  9.5  a 
5  50;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  8163^  85  50; 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indie*,  84 (Hkrigl 90;  South 
America.  t(i«a3  2s.  Soctbkbn  Flock  -  Common 
to  ROO'  extra.  83  65®4  15  Rood  to  eholee  do,  nt 
84  903*  SO.  «>•»  Ft.ottr— Ueavv  and  lower  .sales  find 
bbls  Superflne  nt  *310»S  80.  the  Inttcr  for  choice. 
Corn  Mbai,  —  Steady,  Yellow  Western,  8800-8x84). 
an  l  nraudywlne,  at  $3  25<*885  Feed  -Quiet  and 
steady. 

grain.  —  WnEAT.— No.  1  Bard.  92v«;o:  Ungraded 
spring  9"W-s.89c.- o.  Red,  75c.,it'2bjc:  steamer  No.  s 
Red.  SOkfei  No.  No  3  Red,  KS  Steamer  No  2 

Red,  8<Kc  No.  V  Red,  93®!)v46e  -  In  elevator,  No,  2 
September,  dh^dirc-  do,  for  October,  » Af-»9n*c; 
do.  for  Noveinb  r  9 i«S<,  9'4i  do,  for  Orcamber, 
965<Jvt97t80- do  for  Ji>  rmnry,  9--k;c  '-  9'-5fie-  do  for  Feb 
ruary  81  nj  do.  fo  March  81  <"U  Rye- Dull 
and  nominal -Barley  awl  Bar  ey  Malt.  Nominal. 
Corn.  Ungraded  mixed.  <9 -3|t*c.  No.  2,  SlciOUe: 
In  elevator  afloat:  Yellow.filUc  No.  2 

Sep'etnber,  DT*  do,  for  October.  19X4'' 5654c: 

do, for  November,  »!»V «  Otic-  d'>,  for  Decemhpr. 
48Qe.  Oa  rs— No.  8  at  itfV’.'Otiu:  do  While.  28V* 
2M4JC  No  >  do.  White,  iW^c.  No.  1  and 

No  1  Wldte,  DnmlinV  mixed  Wee  tern.  0<x3'c  : 
White  do.  '5  ■«,!‘e  white  Stole,  40v-l3o:  No  2  Si-ptem- 
her.  VUQ  A2DTic-  do.  Tor  October.  294k  a,30t|So:  do,  for 
November,  .UR<d3u**e. 

Brans.  Quotation*  are  :  Marrows.  $1 55:  medl 
ums,  81  50:  pea,  $1  50;  red  kidney,  82;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  81  65. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  >t  85. 

Provisions  --Pork — QuotaMons  are  as  follows: 
Mess  quoted  at  $10 •«!<«■  1U  W,  for  Inspected  and  pm  75 
for  uninspected  •  femPv  rt,e.-.s.  gllUlall‘1.  extra 
orlme,  9  dour  hark,  tn  00®  II  SO.  Buck.  -  City  Extra 
In  Ha  tnes«,  -*  i .  >  a  I  <.*U  m»;  extra  do,  g'Qiin  nn<-Kei,  $n,s 
12  00  family,  4’  ibxis.  PkesHam*  Quoted  ai  gH 00. 
OCT  MBA's  Pickled  bellies,  13  lb,  overage,  at  6c 
do,  do.  overage.  6c  do,  shoulders,  at  IV  u^e-  do, 
hams,  at  ilia t Use.  Middi ve  Lure  clear  In  New 
York,  «e  for  Western  delivery  :  lonR  clear  5.95c  • 
short  clear.  6.2ue  Dtiessko  i loos  —  City  heavy  to 
light,  5-h  P*4C  pigs,  nt  6*»c.  Laud— V  ester u  steam 
sjiot.  6.  tk'  •* •..524*0.  September,  6.1  e®6  i7-  October 
6. me  November.  4.46«tr.l7e.  De<  ember.  6.4  e  Janu, 
ary.  r,.5ic  City  8l»atn,  6  40cj  Rellned  Continent  o.sO 
South  American.  7.3  c. 

Rt-ttbu  -stnto  rreamery  at  88021c;  Western  do, 
19* 88c-  KlR'U  do,  15  i  He  State  dairy,  half  firkins, 
tuba, 1  h  t-.'ic  Western  d  Iry  1244 15 qe  Westurn  fac¬ 
tory.  6®13Mic  ImitiiMon  creamery,  i5®18c. 

Cukes k.  State  nt  Night  Skints,  49*«5l4e: 

Western,  Hal,  5®T*e. 

v Eous.  Stare  at  16ty®i7c  .  Canadian,  at  15Wi®16c; 
Western,  16<*®10o. 

Ltvs  Pori.TTly  The  qnotallons  are  ns  follows: 
8pruig  chickens,  near-hy  at  n,/i4e:  do,  Western, 
12c  fowls  Jef-ey,  lutt  and  Pennsylvania,  i  er  ir, 
12c  do.  Western,  at  '  Vo;  I2e;  do.  S<  utheru  11.tl8c- 
turkey s,  per  lb.  ii^i'.’e:  ducks  Western,  per  pair, 
50*  .lie  t  geese  Western,  per  pair  at  81  8.50150;  pig¬ 
eons,  per  pair,  25«35e. 

dressed  Porimr.  -  Turkeys.  I2®i8c  •  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large,  v  ib.80®Uc:  do,  small.  V  n,  rs.s 
19C  do.  Western,  scalded,  Wiitl'lc.  :  fowls.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime.  1 8c:  do.  Jersey.  i4c:  State  aod  west¬ 
ern,  nt  PkatSe  aquaba,  white.  V  doa..  at  82  25;  do, 
dark.oer  dux.  8)  7.5. 

0 ami:  Woodcock,  e  pair.  *1 15:  blackbirds,  b  doz. 
10015c:  Venison  western  sndd'es,  per  it.  i6e. 


Anterl- 


Uplauds.  ami  Gulf. 

Ordinary . . . .  7tj$  S  8 

Strict  O- llcnry .  8  .,-16  8  7-16  8  7-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  9U  9W  su 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.,.. .  9t*  94g  1% 

Low  Middling .  9  13-16  9  iS— t«  9  15-16 

Strict  Low  .Middling .  10  105ft  116* 

Middling  ,  .  10Bi  10‘4  10W 

Good  Middling  ..  .  10  5-16  In  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10t*  ]0»n  lOOi 

Middling  Fair .  n  jt 

.  1  Ri  ll«  11?* 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  71*  I  Low  Middling....  9 
Strict  Guod  Ord , .  8  8-16  |  Middling .  9?* 

Krkkji  Kkcits.  Sau  Bias  eoeoanuts  at  832  50035; 
Baraeoa  do,  -it  J  Jii.i.  Apples — York  pippin,  per 
bbl,  «l  ;5w3  0o  :  Atexander,  per  bbl,  *l  7‘>«i.2  0Ui  d,>, 
2o  ouuee,  per  bbl,  >  I  m  Grnvenstelu  per  bbl, 
Ny  ck  pippin,  choice,  per  d.  h.  bbl,  at  4>  7 Seal  50; 
Oranae  pippin,  per  d.  u  bbl,  at  $1  25  „  1  50  Wl-st.  '  n 
New  \  ork,  mixed  lotf,  per  bbl.  ;  >r  otii  on.  Pours— 
Barilotr,  Jersey  per  obi,  v3  -v3  do,  up-river,  straight 
lots,  per  bid,  *2  0  i:  do,  Vlrelnla.  good  to  Choice  V 
box,  at  ,  I  0,4,1  -  50:  do  Maryland  and  Delaware  per 
crate,  m  ni.tl  Ml.  do,  t'lapp's  favorite,  up-ilvcr  V 
bbl.  tt  Hi  Flemish  lieauty,  per  bbl,  »l  ,:,*2  com- 
mou  varieties,  V  bbl, ».  25  -i  .v*.  loaches  -  Maryland 
and  Delaware  yellow,  fan.-,,  per  b&skc  .  $l  .  mi-, 
do,  yellow,  toulii.  tor  basKel,  ,e.i  line  do,  red,  extra, 
do  do,  il  .i  25  do.  ml,  plain,  prime,  do,  do,  lU^iie; 
do.  baskets,  ilifcrhir.  Ri/iiu.e  do.  cratts,  extra.  $1  12 
«*'  15  do,  crates,  fair  lo  pood,  9uef«*i  o  do,  erutes 
inferior,  iuanie.  Jer-e*.  t-xiru,  per  basket,  73c  -i*l: 
do.  tpir  io  good,  do,  do,  lo.sMlc  do.  cubs  end  inf arl 
or,  do,  do.  Uafkl  Piutus-  liag,  u .  river,  per  bbl, 
8-3;  Rtdne  Clnudc  do,  do,  *3-  Greeu  Guge,  up  river, 
do  ilo,  <t  Ml-  -C  other  gages,  do,  do,  »2  5da  ..-  Lom¬ 
bard,  green,  do,  do.  »2ai2:b-  eommou  varieties,  do, 
do.  si  .  ul.41  Bradshaw,  fancy,  per  iiuurt, -eimlOc; 
Quockeubos,  I'l'i-  quart,  i-i  oaigg:  groen  plums,  per 
crate,  n»i>c.  Huckiei-errtes  Jorsey,  .2  to  u  quart 
box,  75c-«.*i.  Grape*  Champion,  up-river,  per  it-, 
5(ittic  do,  Jersey,  do.  do,  .I.,.vue  Delaware,  Vlrgtulu, 
18  2  lb.  buses,  V  ease,  At  it-l.-u  do,  do,  4.  it.  12  ».5c; 
Concord,  do  baskets,  tier  it.iiuie-  Ivo«,  VlnelamJ, 
case,  81  2-lb.  boxes.  *1  511  a l  7  -  do,  -lo,  baskets,  per  !h, 
25v-*8c;  Hamor-I  do,  ease  84  2  th,  box  s,  *.  .’lUO-l  73: 
do  do.  basket  a.  per  a.  2  Si  a  5c  U  irtford  mil  Ives 
Key  port,  per  lb.nl  J'-c,,.;c  UaierineloUs  Norfolk, 
prime  p  i-  1 1>  1,  Norfolk  1111  :  Norih  Caro  iuu, 

cull,,  do,  do,  Slots  Maryland,  st  lptis.  selected,  per 
11 HJ,  *811  do,  do,  prime,  do,  do,  *Mio.iv  do,  poor  to 
fair,  do,  00,  8t  <al#  Jersey,  bl  ek  Spanish,  exlra,  41 
160,  $b,oi)7  do.  do,  tali'  to  prime,  per  IUU,  <-(,*11; 
do,  do  eulls,  per  lot).  *3  ,5.  Miiskiueluns— Haeken- 
saeg,  per  Inn,  «.  56 a 2  nil  MOntUOUItl  couuly,  per  bbl, 
56e  .6*1,  Southern  Jersey,  eauteloupi ,  per  bbl,  4Uo® 

Drikp  Kruitr.  The  following  are  the  quotations. 
Evaporated  apples  Choice.  "K, 47c  pr.m*'  t-e  fancy 
North  Onrollua  sliced  at  s^e  eholce  do.,  24a»i‘3c  ; 
eholee  Vlrglulu,  2i^25*o  ;  choice  Tennessee  coarse 
cut,  2.54w2)sc  ;  Kentucky  do,  lu  barrels,  25a®8-)nc. 


DID  YOU  EVER  THINK 

T HAT  IMPURE  SALT  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  HEALTH? 

But  fen-persons  appreciate  »Ue  difference  there  Is  In  the  quality  of  Sa't.  To  most  persons  "salt  Is  saR’  and  anything  possessing  a 
saline  taste  Is  eon.dderr  d  good  enough  to  be  used  upon  the  table  or  in  butter  and  othfr  fooo  product*.  This!*  great  mistake.  Salt  has 


saline  taste  is  considerc  d  good  enough  to  be  used  upon  the  table  or  in  bn  I  ter  and  other  fooo  prodm  t*.  This  I*  great  mistake.  Salt  has 
an  affinity  for  the  kidneys  and  ord  nary  salt  contains  more  or  less  Lime,  Macnesia.  and  other  Impnrttte-,  which  00  sslon  stone  in  the 
bladder  aod  other  painful  diseases.  TIB-  has  n,  t  been  generally  appreciated  until  of  late  years,  svlien  the  British  Government 
granted  to  Thomas  Hiygln.  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  Patents  for  an  unproved  system  of  salt  manufacture  whi  n  Is  gr  peraby  admitted  to 
be  us  great  an  Improvement  In  this  line  as  the  process  of  Bessemer  was  tn  making  steel,  w  bite  the  price  is  a  little  higher  than  of 
salt  mane  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  the  *m  Mcxt  item  in  the  expense  0/  a  family ,  and  even  the  poorest  people  van  affi/ril  to  vse  the  best 
Indeed,  using  poor  salt  t»  like  usina  poor  thread  fn  seielny  good  cloth.  No  one  who  appreciates  the  danger  or  diseases  above-men¬ 
tioned  ean afford  to  use  common,  impure  salt. 

GOLD  MEDALS  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  TITE  GREAT  FAIRS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

l»t  Prize  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1S74L  1st  Prize  international  Exhibition.  Adelaide. . 1S81 

**  Exposition  I  niverselle.  Pari*  .  1878.  “  International  Exhibition,  New  Zealand  lSS-J 

“  Dairy  Show,  London  .  1-87!|.  “  Dairy  Show.  London  ...  .  1883 

•4  Dairy  Show,  .Dublin.  . . v.-v. .  18.79,  *  Dairy  Show,  Loudou  ...  .  _ _ 1884 

“  World’s  Exposition.  New  Orleans  . 1885 


44  Dairy  Show,  Dublin  .  1S79. 

44  International  Exhibition,  Alclbourne  1881. 

‘‘ErKEKA"  SALT  has  no  equal  In  Purltv,  Strength,  Flavor 


“EUREKA”  SALT  na*  uo  equal  In  Furltv,  Strength,  Flavor.  Uniform  Grain  of  Crys'al,  ICeeoIog  Quabtv.  Perfect  Dryness  and 
Cheapness  Unprejudiced  dairy  experts  admit  mat  the  best  butt  ->r  and  ehoe«-;  tonnnt  be  male  without  “EUREKA”  SALT. 
We  have  thousands  of  certificates  from  the  most  con  eleuUous  d  -irymen  and  factory  proprietors,  who  will  glad  Iv  iud,  rse  allwe  say. 
“EUREKA”  SALT  gives  satlsfac try  results  both  to  merchant- handling  it  and  to  consumers  using  it.  Tivifc  Every  first-class 
grocer  keeps  it.  Respectfully  submitted  by 

THE  HIGGIN  EUREKA  SVLT  CO.  (of  Liverpool,  England.) 

Office:  I  I  6  Reade  Street/New  York. 


Peaches— Georgia,  evaporated  uupeeled,  new,  1014® 
lie;  do  p-ele  >,  sun  drl-  d,  IH-as^e-  do,  choice,  8H® 
9c  Prime  pitted  cherries,  at  ut-allc  evaporated 
rasDl-errles,  19igi20c;  sun-dried  do.  18®l9c.  Blackber¬ 
ries,  fi%i®7c. 

Hat  and  Straw.- Choice  Timothy  hay  quoted 
at  8100.  good  do,  85®9i’c  •  medium  do,  75-<t8lic  ; 
shipping  hay  70c-  clover  mixed  93®75e;  No,  1  rye 
straw,  65®75c:  short  rye  straw,  43®50c.  oat  straw, 
43®50C_ 

Hops.— A  light  business  In  procress  at  about  steady 
prl-cs  Quoted:  For  best,  at  9c.  and  Gig. 7c.  for  low 
grades:  old  Pacific  coast, at  lu^e. 


Pacific  coast, at  l(«3c. 


Bice —Quotations-  Carolina  an.l  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  l3i®5Qu.  good  to  prime  at  Mj-nic; 
choice  at  O’-sfasKSgc:  fancy  head  at  h^k-a'c  Rangoon 
at  lAft-HI-He:  duty  paid,  and  2ty  -»2-Qc  In  bond;  Patna  at 
IU4 .coco :  Java  al  5-‘ki®55vc. 

8kfos.-  S'or  clover  a  small  jobbing  demand: 
Quotations  are  at  B^c,  for  prime  Western  clover 
934c.  for  choice,  and  Pic.  for  extra  choice.  Timothy 
has  a  light  inquiry:  quoted  at  81  DOtkJ.Llnseed  to  ar¬ 
rive  is  quoted  at  si  63«1  76. 

Sdoar.— The  quota Mous  are; 

96“  test,  c  Trint-iad,  5Vsc-  Aracaju,  5c:  Muscovada. 
5  7-Bc.  RrUne-l  In  goo-1  demand  and  firm.  Cut  loaf 
7)$c  ;  Crushed,  7Ke  Cubes  re,  Powdered,  Cb-asTc; 
St  n  -ard  '  A."  6  7-l6t«i:i*e  Off  “A,"  White 

Extra  c,  ’  fi  -*7t<;c;  Extra  *  C.*’  5  H-I6ta5  13-16;  •  C,” 
a;  M.C.  A'cllow.  -i-Va;  Qc. 

Tallow. —Firm  and  Iti  fair  request  Prime  city 
quoted  ut  3  l-l-xar-tfec.  Sales,  75,OOu  l» ,  5  l-16®3>kc. 

Vkget  ablvs.— Quotations  are  as  follows:- Potatoes- 
Long  l, laud  Rose,  bulk,*  bbl,  91  7  &2  uo  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  Vlrvlnln.  82  25®8  6fl  per  bbl.  Cabbages- Flat 
Dutch,  per  1Q6,  *1«6.  Cucumbers  Long  Island,  V 
160,60  56c,  Green  Corn-Long  Island,  V  tun.  8iu  7‘o. 
Onion «— Yellowjper  bbl,  82  00*250  do.  red  2  25fA|J  50. 
Tomatoes —  V  box.  i5e»Hnc-  Turnips— White  Jersey 
aud  Long  Islaud,  per  UM  bunches,  83l-0®5  4)o.  Egg 
plant— Louglsland,  per  bbl  ,  5U075C. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  Septemcor  5, 1395. 

Beeves.— West  ^Wima  sre*  r«,  1.271  ®,  at  *1 16  do. 
1,276  it. :  at  $6:  do,  1, 396  tt,  at  66.  ilu.  1,285  is,  at  85  Nj:  do, 
I.2F2  ft  at  85  S3;  do,  ’.If-  ft.  at  65  711:  do,  1.1  “5  ft,  at  85 
7u  do,  S*‘»)  ft,  Bt  85  *0  do,  1,(82  ft.  at  85  50:  do,  i,<25  ft, 
at  85  *bj  do,  I  113  ft.  at  *5  2256'  do.  I.im  ft.  nt  »t  95- 
do,  1,01?  ft ,  a t  *« so  do,  1,057  ft,  $t  *%  •Stockers,"  .“‘>7 
ft,  1  t  63  do  9*5  ft.  at  3  1  265,  cows  l.-i.'-o  it .  al  41  .'-(I 
Ohio  steers,  l.'is  ft,  at  5  GO-  do.  1  isa  ft,  at  85  .- o-  -lo. 
1.1N  ft.ur  8',  22 At- do,  1,13'  ft,. at  M-  Colorado  Half- 
Breeds,  ’,191  ft.  at  *5  15-  do.  t,206  ft.  at  85  2i.  do.  I,C5 
ft, at  S  hi  do.  ',ti6l  ft.  si  84  till*  do.  1,74:4  ft.  at  84  40; 
do,  i,l'*  ft,  nt  84  70  Oolorn''o*.  L-ffU  ft-,  at 84 40  Texans, 
9«2  ft,  at  83  65  no,  92t  m.  at  (■<  *5  do.  917  ft.  al  83  90  no. 
979  ft,  at  ‘3  95  do.  (Pi  ft  ,  at  it  Li  Native  Steers.  1,121 
at  85  '0  do  1,100  ft. at  *=•  ay  do.  1  "  I  ft.  at  £T«  60:  do, 
1.215  ib.  at  6,  Stags,  cow*  and  bulls,  1,205  ft,  ut  *3 
25  do.  1,674  It , ut  84 20.  Kentucky  Meets  and  oxen, 
1,168  ft.,  nr  8580  7 Scrubs,"  1,085  ft.  um  30. 

Sukkp  and  Lambs. -Total  for  six  days  40,0-4  head 
sgalnst  46,584  bead  for  the  *atue  time  luM  week 
Pennsytvmd  t  lambs.  63  ft.  1114c  do.  61  rd*e:  do  56 
ft,  651*';  Pennsylvania  shreii.  I'd  ft,  4c;  Western, 
do,  t  ft.  *2-1):  Kentucky  lambs,  >5  ft.  -S,c;  do.  71 
ft,  5c;  Kentu-kv  sheep.  :»  ft  ,  5c-  do,  tw  :  «c  mi  ft, 
#3  35;  Western  do,  “4  ft-  3c  ludl.ann  do,  til  ft,  to: 
Pennsylvania  lamb*,  til  ft, 583,0  do  6dt«..Vkc  ew> s, 
123  ft.  M‘-*C’  Jersey  lambs,  66  ft,  tl^c-  Maryland  do, 
61  ft,  64c  Virginia  do.  53  D40  -lo  154  ft,  4b.c:  Ken¬ 
tucky  sheep,  91  ft.  4c.  Penn  ylvanln  do.  I02  ft.  te; 
Ohio  culls.  Ml  ft.  21* e  State  lambs,  *>4  ft.aiyc  Can¬ 
ada  do,"*  ft,  5tve;  Mtchlgan  do.  iO  ft,  5jtte;  do,  60 
ft,  534c,  .Michigan  sheep,  -1  ft,  tAjc. 

Hoos.  Receipts  were  29  car*  of  3,951  head— Wears 
at  Jersey  rltv  and  9  cars  at  i6th-st  Total  for  six 
days  29.992  head,  agaln-t  1.923  bead  for  the  same 
time  last  tveek  Heeling  firm  at  84  76045  15  for  heavy 
to  light.  No  sales  rooor  od. 


PK0DUUE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

EHTAH1.1SI  l  1:  l  >  I8B5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST. 

1011  PARK  PLACE,  N  I.  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  u«  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipp  ugcar-'s, etc.  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw  Youklr 
Irvlug  National  Bank.  etc. 


AGENTS  MAKE  MONEY. 

Our  outfit  is  entirely  new.  commands  attention  of 
every  one,  am!  is  the  best  legitimate  offer  to  canvas 
sera  yet  made.  Send  stump  for  terms  and  territory. 

CURRIER  &  JONES,  177  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
....  ,,  ,  .  SOCIETY. 

I  he  27tli  Annual  Exbh.likm  will  open  at  Waverlv 
Park  between  Newark  and  Ebxabeth  Pn  K.  R  on 
Nept.  14th,  and  continue  five  days  8l3,(»  it  in  premj- 
ums  Hor  premium  list,  address,  P.  T,  Quinn,  Cor. 
bee.  Ntwvnrk,  N.  J.  Autos  Clark,  Jr..  President. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS ! 

I  ¥  I  AN  D  STEREOPTICONS 

Fob  PUBLIC.  SUNDAY SCHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIE'TIONS 


VIEWS  all  Subjects  | 


aii  Subjects  1 120  SS;'  FREE 
C.  T.  MILLIGAN 


r:;LI  TTLE  'S 

ATE  NT  F  LU  I  D| 


1NON -  PO I  SO NO  US 


SHEEP  DIPl 

AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MONKla,  LITTi-t  <k  SON, 

Manufacturers  Brooklyn,  E.  D„  N.  Y„  Box  3. 
and  Doncaster,  Euglaud. 


J.  M.  Thorburn&Co.,  the  elkhart 


15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  Y  ORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to  appli 
cants. 

LILY  OF  THE  YALLET  PIPS 

for  florists, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


WINTER  FLOWERING. 

f.  e.  McAllister. 

2'2  Dey  Street,  New  Y’ork. 

Catalogues  free  upon  app! ication. 

NIGGER  SEED  WHEAT  FOR  SALE 

Early.  Hardy,  and  1  rotlfle.  For  descriptive  Circu¬ 
lar  aud  Prices addre-s  G.  W.  RACE, 

German,  Darke  Co,,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT.  Pure,  clean  stock  Hybrid 
Mediierrunean,  Martin  Amber,  Laudretn  and  Claw¬ 
son,  at  81.25  per  busnel  Bag«.  2;  rents. 

JOS.  E.  POTTER, 

Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y" 


Tasmanian  Red  wheaV 

Yielded  19  6  bu.  per  acre  at  O.  Ag  Exp.  Station  at 


^  PENNINGTON  SEMINARY 

Offers  rare  educational  facilities  for  boys  and  girls. 
Steam  beaters,  gas,  tire  e*ca  -es,  perfect  sanitary  ar 
raneements.  Over  820.'  u0  ts  niPtto  vlmknts  ruts 
season.  High  and  healthful.  For  circular*,  etc., 
address  Thus.  Hanlon,  D.D..  PEX.stsoroie,  N\  J. 


Hahnemann  Medical  College 

And  Hospital.  Chicago.  Superior  Clinical^ advan¬ 
tages.  Twenty-;ixth  annual  session  becin-  Sep  tern 
ber  2*,  r8S5.  Send  for  anuounc-  tr.eut  and  specimen 
copy  of  The  Clinique.  Low  fee*.  E.  S.  BAILEY. 
M.D.,  3032  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois- 


1500  to  4000  FLL.T 

oj  iu uiui-r  cun  bo  cui  In  a  day.  linilt  In  .a  first-class 

manner,  rhe  Rest  Mill 

these  in  rise,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
hax'e  the  best  Mills  of  larger  sixes,  Portable  and 
Stationary'-  Send  for  circular  ft 

LANE  <3c  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  anil  Water  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O. 


often  m 


SULKY 


PLOW 


«BJ/4  THEHJB  F.4«  T-. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Floo-  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  earner  without  backing. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
simple  in  con*ttuction.  easy  to  nandle.aud  indlspen- 
sab.e  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 


Ml 

IT 

nr 

TO 

rli 

;  I  111 

m  \ 

ifij 

PATENT 


VARIABLE 


AddrouTDE  BIKDS1LL  CO.,  iaknrn,  I.YV 


now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
cue-third  mot**  with  same  power 
tmia  any  other. 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
Horse  Powers,  Com  Sheilers.  Feed 
_  Cutters,  Scrapers.  &<j, 

-VHiTMAN  AGRICULTURAL  C0„  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


T  PAY^  to  ,;e,,  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam 
1  ni  1  o  pies  free.  J,  it.  Mittex  a  Co  ,  Cleveland,  O 


General  Advertising'  Kates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORSSR. 

The  following  rates  aj-e  invariable .  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  mil  prove 
futile. 

Orpikary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line.  ...80  cents. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more, wit  hlu  one  voar 

from  dnteof  first  in-mrilon.  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  :4  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 05  *• 

Preferred  positions . 25  p*er  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ".bit-  ,**  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year. . . . 8J.OO 

“  '*  Six  months . .....1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. .  83,04  (12s.  6d.l 

France .  3.04  ( I6t4  f r. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 ,29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

■ntsred  at  the  Posi  offio#  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
M  second-class  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


WORTH  KNOWING. 

Fom  can  purchase  an  honest  article  and  at  a 
low  price . 


SOLE  AGENTJOR  JHE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

OF  THE  SYNDICATE  OF 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 

JHnnnlactnrcrs  of  Sta*sfurt,  Germany. 

This  form  of  potash  Is  the  ptire*t,  chonpct,  and  best  for  agricultural  and  chemical  purpose*  which  has 
ever  beeu  flevl«ed.  Ct sung  only  about  8b(  ccut»  per  pound  for  pure  potash,  ami  whilst  if  contains  S*>  up  to  98 
per  cent,  of  pure  muriate  of  potash,  It  can  always  be  relied  upon  us  being  free  from  any  ad  mixture  of  Impur¬ 
ities  aud  guaranteed  to  contain  not  over  one-half  percent,  of  chloride  of  magnesia,  whilst  interior  grades 
often  contain  6  to  8  per  cent  of  tld*  substance  so  destructive  to  plants.  Tt  Is  therefore  the  wisest  policy  only 
to  use  the  pure,  regular  goods  01  tlic  “Verkauf*  Hyndleot  der  Chlorkallum  Fabrlkeu  bu  StassiUlt.”  through 
their  accredited  agent.  All  these  goods  can  be  shipped  direct  from  German  ports  to  any  port  desired,  time 
aud  mode  of  shipment  made  in  any  designated  month.  For  full  particulars  of  price,  etc.,  please  apply  to 

HAMILTON  H.  SALMON, 

136  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  of  the  Syndicate  of  Muriate  of  Potash  Manufacturers, 

AND  IMPORTER  OF 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  KAINIT,  KIESERIT,  Etc. 


g3tU£(jeUanjeau.$ 


5PEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
5.  By  JOHN  H.  Mo  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass-  14 
•8  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


ROOFING  SLATE  queries! 

Black,  Strong,  and  Fadeless.  Shipped  to  ell 
pans  of  the  country.  Slate  Butter  slab-.,  etc. 
JKSSE  B.  KIMKS,  4  IS.  Broad  St„  l'liila. 


A  PRIZE.  8end  six  cents  for  postage,  and  receive 
free,  a  co-dly  box  of  goods  which  will  help  you  to 
more  money  right  away  than  anything  cIk,  lu  thle 
world.  All,  of  cither  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  the  workers, 
bsolutely  sure.  Address  Tkue  &  Co  ,  Augusta,  Me. 


a  month  easily  mndobf  either 
sex,  half  as  luueh  evenings 

World  MTg  Co  t$ 3 outfit 

122  Nassau  Street  NY- 


PRICES  OF  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS 
AND  CHEMICALS  AND  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


New  York,  Sept.  1,  18S5. 

The  increased  demand,  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  has  caused  a  slight  advance  in  the 
prices  of  some  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers.  The  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  uniformly  low— in  some  cases  lower 
than  ever  before, 

Ammoniacal  material  is  especially  low. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  demand  from  abroad,  is  selling  lower  than 
ever  before,  sales  being  made  as  low  as  3>£ 
cents  per  pouud  in  large  lots. 

The  stocks  of  both  high  and  low  grades  of 
blood  are  better  than  they  have  been  recent¬ 
ly,  though  values  continue  steady,  and  show 
but  little  change. 

An  advance  has  been  made  in  the  price  of 
nitrate  of  soda;  the  demand  has,  however, 
fallen  off  in  consequence,  aud  the  present 
price  will  probably  not  be  sustained. 

The  price  of  muriate  of  potash  being  fixed 
by  the  syndicate  controlling  the  production 
and  sale  of  the  article  in  Germany,  fluctuates 
only  with  the  rates  of  ocean  freight,  which 
are  usually  lowest  from  Europe  to  this  coun¬ 
try  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  other 
products  of  the  Stassfurt  miues  are  also 
lower. 

We  quote  prices  at  wholesale  and  at  retail 
by  the  ton  or  less 

Wholesale.  Retail. 

Sulphate  of  am.,  26  per  cent.,  -  S^-SHS  -  *94 

Blood,  dried,  per  unit,  -  $2.40.32.60,  per  ton  140 
Bones,  rough,  per  ton,  -  *'25028  -  -  -$80 

41  ground,  41  -  $80082  -  -  35 

Bone  black,  “  -  -  -  *1S@20  -  -  -  22 

Phosphatic  rook, ground. pr  tou  *11012  -  *  15 

Potash,  muriate,  per  too  pounds.  1  8j@2  -  2  '20 

44  sulphate.  48  pr  et.  pr  ton,  -  -  -  35 

Nitrate  of  soda,  08  per  cent. 


18  to  19  per  cent,  ammonia,  per  ll>.  2 

Fine  ground  dry  fish,  per  ton,  ...  -  $35 

Kalnlt,  per  ton,  .-------14 

Dissolved  bone-black.  -  *  $24326  •  -  29 


Baker  &  Bros.,  A  A  Ammoniated  Super¬ 
phosphate,  $87  50  per  tou.  Pelican  Bone  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  $32  50 ;  potato  $45  per  ton;  do.  corn, 
$45  do.  oat  manure,  $45  per  ton.  C.  Spear, 
Jr.’s  Penguin  Island  Guano  in  bags,  $25 
per  ton.  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.’s  Royal 
bone  phosphate,  $32  per  ton;  do.,  fish  and 
potash,  $35  per  ton;  do.,  Americua  pure 
bone  meal,  $38  per  ton.  A .  L.  Sardy’s  acidu¬ 
lated  rock,  13  to  14  per  cent,  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  $20  to  $22.50.  Church’s  fish  and 
potash,  $28  per  ton  iu  50  tonlots.  The  Clark  s 
Cove  Guano  Co.,  Bay  State  fertilizer,  retail 
price  in  New  York  $36  per  ton;  sacks  200 
pounds  each:  do.  Unicorn  am.  superphos¬ 
phate,  $33  ;  do.  King  Philip  alkaline  guano, 
$28.  Peter  Cooper’s  ground  bone,  per  ton, 
$25.  Griffino’s  Metropolitan  fertilizer,  per 
ton,  $25;  superphosphate  and  complete  fertil¬ 
izer,  $40  per  ton.  Forrester’s  complete 
manures,  per  ton,  $45.  Mapes’  potato  ma¬ 
nure,  per  ton,  $45;  do.  corn  manure,  per  ton, 
$46;  do.  cabbage  manure,  per  ton,  $45;  do. 
tobacco  manure,  per  ton,  $50;  do.  fruit  aDd 
vine  manure,  per  ton,  $40;  do.  early  vege¬ 
table  manure,  per  ton,  $->0;  do.  complete 
manure  (for  general  use),  per  ton,  $41 ;  do. 
nitrogenized  superphosphate,  per  ton,  $35. 
Glidden  &  Curtis's  Soluble  Pacific  guano, 
$38  per  ton,  retail.  STOCK  bridge  special 
manures,  $45  per  ton.  Bowkkr’s  hill  and 
drill  phosphate,  $40  per  ton.  Bowkkr’s  am¬ 
moniated  dissolved  bone,  $35  per  ton. 
Bowkkr’s  line-ground  bone,  $36  per  ton. 

There  is  a  higb-grade  superphosphate  made 
by  some  manufacturers  (,the  Mapes  Co.  for 
one)  that,  according  to  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
contains  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  usually  found  in  higb-grade 
phosphates.  He  say6  that  at  the  high  price  of 
$70  per  ton  retail,  he  believes  it  to  be  the 
cheapest  source  of  soluble  phosphoric-  acid  in 
our  markets,  By  inquiry,  we  find  that  this 
is  made  by  treating  aud  dissolving  bone  with 
phosphoric  acid  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Our  western  and  far-western  friends  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  should  bear  this 
in  mind,  because  upon  such  high  grade  goods, 
they  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  freight  from 
distant  points. 


Our  Metropolitan  Fertilizer,  *25  per  ton-  Super- 
phosphate  amt  Complete  Fertilizer,  *40  per  ton;  No. 
1  Peruvian  Guano-  Pure  Ground  Bone:  Kniultor  Pot¬ 
ash  Salts:  Muriate  of  Pot  ash,  etc.  Send  for  Pamphlet, 

H.  B.  GRIFFING,  70  Cortland!  Street,  New  York. 

Penguin  Island  Guano. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHATES. 


AND  GENERAL  AGENTS  OF  THE 


Sea  Island  Chemical  Co. 

xxsxiijxm.,  hir  ir  «*>  oo., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AN  BROKERS, 
OFFICES 

No,  164  Front  Strer  few  York. 

[  69  Exahangel  ioi  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BRANCH  )  Broum'a  Wharf.  Charleston,  S  C. 
OFFICES:  I  ‘<597  Archer  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

1.2  iV.  Croenivger  St.,  Uamberg.Oer, 
Bone-Black.  Brimstone,  Hoofs,  Ground  Hones, 
Tankage,  Dried  Blood.  Azotlue,  Sulphate  of  Ammo 
nta.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Sulphate  of  Potash  Muriate  of 
Potash.  Knlull,  Kteserli.  Mineral  Posphate,  Aeld- 
Phoshate,  and  all  other  Fertilizing  Materials. 

UNLEACHED 

WOOD  AH1IE8. 

IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA 

BV 

MUNROE,  JUDSON  &  STROUP, 

Oswego,  N,  Y. 
By  rail  In  ear  load  lots  furnished  on  short  notice. 
ABhea  guaranteed  10  be  of  the  best  quality. and  aro 
especially  adapted  for  all  gnum*  and  fruits. 
Pamphlets  ana  prices  sent  on  application. 


CAM  ADIAW 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES. 

NO  FERTILIZER  EQUAL  TO  THEM, 

Being  use  1  by  the  principal  Nurserymen  and  Farm¬ 
ers  with  the  best  results. 

Address  F.  K.  LA  LOU, 

Punnvillts  Out.,  Canada. 

^  IMPROVED 

llYimAIJl.UJ  UAMH. 
Vilv  Send  for  Circular  n  ud  Price  List.  Address 
C 7  lM  A.  HA  WTH  HOP  dk  SON, 

lAJC  Wilmington,  llel. 

CTUrqEffii  Awarded  Medal  aud  Diploma  at  the  Cen- 
vBHJt|(ptenulal  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


THE  CLARK’S  COVE  GUANO  COMPANY, 

PAID  IIP  CAPITAL,  8600,000. 

new  eedfoue,  mass. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMPOUNDERS  OF  HIGH  CLASS  COMPLETE  MANURES 
of  Full  Strength.  Acid  Phosphate  and  Bone  Busch. 

GEORGE  W.  KIRKE,  General  Sales  Agent, 

*36  Hurling  Slip,  corner  FRONT  STREET,  New  York. 

Fertilizers  of  any  required  Formula  Compounded  to  order. 

TT  IGITgRADE 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  SUPERPHOSPHATES  KNOWN. 

AMMONIA,  NITROGEN,  PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  POTASH.  ETC.,  (for  compounding  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Grain,  Grass,  and  General  Crops)  supplied  in  the  highest  known  forms  of  CON- 
CENTRA  TION  and  PURITY.  Unexcelled  in  this  Country  or  Europe. 

"  LARGE  SAVING  IN  FREIGHT  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Superphosphate,  all  grades,  «»>■•*•«,•»  per  ton. 

prof  s  W  .JOHNSON,  Director  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Station,  in  his 
Annual  Report,  January,  1884,  page  30.  says:  “NO.  687.  MAPES’  HIGH-GRADE  SUPER¬ 
PHOSPHATE  contains  more  than  double  the  amount  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  usually 
found  in  high-grade  Superphosphates  and  at  $70  per  ton  retail,  we  believe  is  the  CHEAPEST 
SOURCE 'of  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IN  OUR  MARKET.” 

Price  of  this  article  now  reduced  to  $55,00  per  ton. 

SPECIAL  MANURES  for  Drilling  with  Wheat.  Exhausted  Lands  restored  to  former 

fertility  at  very  low  cost.  .  .  ,,  .  ....  „ 

Special  Inducements  to  Manipulators  or  Farmers  mixing  their  own  Fertilizers.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Addrass 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  158  Front  St..  N.  Y. 


PURE  GROUND 

BONEDUST. 

PETER  COOPER’S 

GLUE  FACTORY, 

17  BURLING  SLIP,  New  York  City. 

SOLUBLEPACIFICGUANO 

In  this  age  of’im- 
T/pKl  proved  methods  in 

jffl  .  agriculture,  there  is 

4,  __  no  question  as  to  the 

a*  advantage  of  using 

<*  V  gir  concentrated  or  ar- 

"  tifleial  manures. 

•eM  'KMK?  The  only  question 

vvV-  UA ’s*  t*J0  uu" 

lu<,rous  brands  now 
on  the  market  will 
give  the  most  satis¬ 
fy  *  factory  results  and 

The  high  value  of  SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GU¬ 
ANO  ub  u  plant  food  Is  attested  by  the  experience 
of  thousand*  of  farmers  from  Mniue  to  L0Ul8l&<  a, 
who  have  used  It  during  more  than  twenty  years 
past. 

Pamphlets,  with  full  Information  and  testimo¬ 
nials,  rent  free  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

Geuerul  Selling  Agtsuts,  Rustou,  IHumm. 


BAUGH’S 

$25  PHOSPHATE! 

Is  not  acidulated  South  Carolina 
Rock.  Neither  is  it  a  one-crop  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Practical  results  show  that 
no  better  fertilizer  can  he  used  to 
produce  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
iiiDF  grass.  It  is  made 

^  from  the  bones  of 

cattle  slaughtered 
■  at  the  Abbattoir 

fev  f  \  and  Slaughter 

Houses  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  are  now  selling  Baugh’s 
strictly  pure  Raw  Bone  Meal,  also 
Baugh’s  Ready  Dissolved  Pure  An¬ 
imal  Bones  at  very  low  prices.  It 
would  surprise  farmers  to  know  how 
very  low  the)’’  can  procure  these 
brands  from  us.  Send  us  vour 
name  and  address,  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  Phosphate  Guide. 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

20  S.  Delaware  Av.  Philadelphia 


A  Pure  Natural  Guano.  The  bent  fertilizer  for 
wheat  and  genrra I  crons.  Price,  *.’5  per  ion.  deliv¬ 
ered  at  railroad  In  N.  Y.  in  bag«,  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  give*  Its  actual 
value  at  *31  *‘2.  All  Stations  find  a  value  above  its 
cost.  Send  for  circulars  to 

CHARLES  SPEAR,  .!r.,  85  West  St.,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

166  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


HAS  FOR  SALE 

DISSOLVED  BONE-BLACK. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH. 
STRICTLY  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
FORRESTER’S  COMPLETE  M  INURES 
Circular  will  be  sent  on  application. 


J.  CAMPBELL  &  CO., 

59  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


DEALE11S  IN 


ESTABLISHED  1350. 

H,J.  BAKER  &BR0. 

215  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
OUR 

CompleteManures. 

Prepared  specially  for  each  crop,  furnish 
just  the  plant  food  the  crop  requires,  and  used 
upon  the  same  land  for  several  years,  pro¬ 
duced  immense  crops  each  year. 

A  A  Ammoniated  Superphosphate, 

A  splendid  high  grade  article,  made  from 
bone.  Price  $37.50  per  ton. 

Pelican  Rone  Fertiliser, 

A  thoroughly  reliable  article,  made  from 
bone,  but  not  so  high  test  as  the  “  A  A  Am¬ 
moniated  ”  Price  $32,50. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  of  Strict  Purity. 
Send  for  our  pamplet  “Facts  for  Farmers.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS, 


Ittterellaneou.s:  Advertising. 


P^iseellaneous  gutvertising 


Ex  Speaker  Keifer  is  rich  and  is  making 
money  very  rapidly  at  the  head  of  a  great 
cattle  syndicate. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  has  an  imitator  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  a  man  who  hasn’t  worn  an  overcoat 
for  30  years  and  who  has  never  been  in  bed 
sick. 

Ex-President  Arthur  is  said  to  receive 
more  invitations  to  dine  than  any  man  in  the 
country.  He  accepts  enough  of  them  to  keep 
him  in  bad  health  pretty  much  all  the  time. 

Archibald  Forbes,  the  English  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  engaged  to  a  daughter  of  Quar¬ 
termaster  General  Meigs.  He  was  with  her 
at  Mount  Desert  this  Summer.  It  is  said  the 
wedding  will  take  place  this  Fall. 

Claimants  of  the  authorship  of  the  Saxe 
Holm  stories  are  now  confronted  by  the  posi¬ 
tive  assertion  that  they  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  who  recently  died,  and 
who  preferred  to  rest  her  reputation  on  more 
solid  works. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  who  think  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  love  at  first  sight,  it  is  noted 
that  the  late  Archduke  Jobu  of  Austria  was 
completely  captivated  on  first  beholding  the 
Countessof  Meran,  whom  he  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried,  as  she  moved  about  the  postoffice  kept 
by  her  father. 

The  woman  jwhoin  a  Swiss  wooed  was  10 
years  his  senior,  and  she  had  a  fortune,  while 
he  was  indigent.  Under  these  circumstances 
she  would  not  believe  that  his  love  was  genu 
ine  or  his  offer  of  marriage  disinterested.  In 
order  to  convince  her  he  committed  suicide 
under  her  bedroom  window. 

Frank  James,  the  Missouri  bandit,  is  far 
gone  io  consumption.  He  says  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  offers  from  showmen,  but 
that  he  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  learn  how  to 
act  in  a  drama  illustrating  his  exploits,  as 
frequently  proposed,  uud  he  is  too  proud  to 
become  au  exhibit  iu  a  museum, 

Mr.  Kkiley  announces  that  he  is  tired  of 
the  wrangle  about  him,  and  will  retire  from 
the  service.  The  question  of  whether  or  not 
someone  shall  be  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria  has  not  been  considered 
by  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  since  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  receive 
Mr.  Keiley. 

Madame  Garcin,  who  iu  her  religious 
character  is  known  as  Sister  St.  Cyprien,  has 
been  appointed  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  She  is  the  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Saint  Augustine  at  Marseilles. 
She  has  uttended  the  sick  during  all  the  epi¬ 
demics  of  cholera,  typus  fever  and  small  pox 
which  have  visited  the  hospitals  since  1842. 

A  student  at  Yale,  20  years  ago.  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  New  Haven  girl  proposing  mar¬ 
riage, and  in  reply  received  her  wedding  cards, 
showing  that  his  wooing  was  too  late,  but 
giving  no  intimation  of  what  might  have  been 
if  he  had  acted  more  promptly.  These  two 
met  by  chunce  at  a  New  Orleans  hotel  table 
the  other  day.  He  had  become  a  Louisiana 
Judge  and  sbe  a  widow.  Their  betrothal  im¬ 
mediately  ensued. 

The  denial  is  made  for  Edwiu  Booth  that 
he  was  ever  a  negro  minstrel,  save  in  the  sense 
that  he  may  also  have  been  a  circus  perform 
er.  When  a  lad  in  Baltimore  he  and  other 
boys  played  circus,  minstrelsy,  tragedy  and 
other  capers  iu  a  cellar.  He  entered  the 
dramatic  profession  when  he  was  not  more 
than  It},  and  thereafter  travelled  with  his 
father  almost  up  to  the  latter’s  death.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  Forrest  was  once  a  rider 
and  acrobat  iu  a  circus. 

Three  members  of  Cougress  have  houses 
in  Washington  and  at  preseut  are  making 
that  city  their  regular  home.  C.  It.  Brecken- 
ridge,  member  from  Arkansas,  whose  home  is 
at  Pine  Bluff,  has  a  house  upon  Capitol  Hill, 
and  has  been  there  ail  Summer.  John  S. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  lives  ou  Capitol  Hill 
also,  although  Alexandria  is  his  legal  resi¬ 
dence.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  while  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents,  took  a  house  out  at  Le 
Droit  Park,  has  had  his  family  there  ever 
since,  and  has  paid  little  attention  to  his  home 
in  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Fessenden,  of  Maine 


Care  for  the  Children 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  nil  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  , 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Children  feel  the  debility  of  t  he  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  bo  cleansed  and  tho  system  invigorated 
by  tlie  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  urter,  they  broke  alt  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  h.sc  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h  lalllty  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me." 
Mus.  C.  L,  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


KNOW  THYSELF 


fKxt&t  petite  and  glairt?. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D  blllty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  titan,  youug,  middle 
aged  and  old.  Itcontuins  135  prescriptions  for  all 
ho ule  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
invaluable  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  33  year*  In  such  Ims  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnymelau*.  300  pages,  bound 
ill  beautiful  French  musllu,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  lo  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense— 
mechanical,  lltemry  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  for  93,50,  or  the  money  will 
be  refuudeo  in  every  Instance.  Price  only  ixi  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  S  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  ntllecr*  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  blfe  should  be  read  by  tho  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  uflllc ted  for  relief.  It  will 
bene  lit  tM.- London  Lancef. 

There  ts  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth.  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman  -Aryonnut. 

Address  tbePeabo  ’y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  t  Bulflneli  Street,  Boston.Mu-s  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiting  skill  and  expe 
rlenee  Chronic  and  obstinate  tjt  a  T  ills 
eases  i  hat  have  baffled  the  skill  of  AAXiXAlJ  all 
other physlclansaspecialty.  SuchrpTT'V'CIPT  T 
Ireated  successfully  without  an  AjL  X  OXi  J-iX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Nursery  Stock 

SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

STIRD1RD  IPPLES*8JSHDtA*RR0FPfllS  HD  PLUM 


» T Ich  they  have  made  A  SPECIALTY  for  years,  and  for  which  they  have  a  NATIONAL 
do iv,.  i»‘,  Also  Soar  Cherries,  1  ocklingtou  G rapes,  Kitmarnouck  Willows.  C'amper- 

:  "«  I V K2’ ov°theDN;, v\h/7  ?  KC'ieral  Hue  of  nursery  stock,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

tin  KlltN  ON  APPLICATION,  We  Issue  no  price-list.  Address 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


And  other  Dutch  Bulbs 
for  $3.75  only 


MAKE  THE  GRANDEST  FLORAL  DISPLAY  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 

We  will  deliver  free  at  express  office  in  New- York  City,  the  following  selected  Bulbs  for  outdoor 
Fall  planting,  from  the  famous  Bulb  farms  of  Ant.  Roozen  &  Sou,  Overveen  'Holland  ,  with 


Jttorfc  and  goultrg. 


50  Variegated  Crocus. 
•45  snowdrops. 

14  Spanish  Iris. 

14  spring  star  Flowers. 
14  Assorted  Squills. 

45  Grape  Hyacinths. 


fKKSBt  KRI>,  rOI.AXD-rlltXi. 
Che-wr  Whit,,  fork. birr  k  torb. 
«hir»  fig.,  S.iu!htlnwn,  < at. void 
and  Os  fur- 1  Du*n  Skrrptnri  Lam.  ha 
S“'*l»h  C»II*J  ShephtH  Dog.  aag 
fanry  Poultry.  SrnS  fortalaJor«« 
W.iTLKE  111  ItPtt  A  CO.PhJla.ys, 


KK<  ouDF.Ji  PRIZE  SWINE. 
One* tor  VI  hlte*  S?  V,.h:.  Poland. 
China*,  »o4  Imported  Berkshire*, 
rrize-nluuera.  fo»t  frtrilo*.  P«i.rr«o 
with  rrcry  anln.»l.  Slron*.  healthy 
•lock  only.  Purity  guaranteed. 
Seail  alamo  for  Illustrated  Cacalcnrem 
,  Breeder,  Box  Aik,  IVwt  Cheater.  Pa. 


A  desirable  present  for  your  friend,  direct  trom  Holland 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Order  now.  Address  the  sole  agents  for 


DE  VEER  &  BOOMKAMP,  19  Broadway.  N.  Y 


009  CRAPE  VINES 


*2806 Lbs.  Wg 

S  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVE! 

✓•CHESTER  HOC! 

i J  Send  for  description  of  thii 
■|  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls 


IOO  Varieties 


L  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

[  SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

'STANDARD  S  DWARF  PEARS 

■■  I  L  Including  such  kinds  as  Niagara.  Jessica,  Kni- 
’  U  I  lfll  b  Vila  Lv  p,re  Stare'  Willis,  Frances  B.  Hayes,  etc. 
j  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  30th  Year  600  Veres 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.  CflS’&Yftfag: 
DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN  GOOSfBERF 


lL»  B.SILVER.CluvolamU 


OXFOR  l>  DOWNS. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
flock  In  America  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  best  hugltsh  breeders  Prize*  In  1384-  First 
Second  uud  champion  at  flu*  “Koval"  and  ‘'Oxfnjo- 
shire,  Kng.,  shows,  and  First  and  Sweepstakes  nt 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Indianapolis,  and  Wisconsin  State 
I'rtlrs.  utter  other  itotens.  Ram*  Include  "ttlcester  " 
No  655,  weight  4A>  lbs.:  cost  gt  •  Baron  <  aini« 
ueld,  656,  coat  vs  ga.  “Sir  John  of  Wtnchendon  ”  No 
657,  cost  91  ks  ,  the  highest  price,  save  one,  overpaid' 
Mock  average.  13  pound*  Middle  Wool,  For  rata 
lOKue  ami  prior*  mill  read 

F.  C.  Gold-. borough,  Fas  ton,  Talbot  Co  .  Md. 


We  C'lialleii^e  the  World 

To  show  as  good  a  Herd  Of  lo  t'll  FS II  I  |{  EM  ;u 
the  corning  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  State  Fairs 

HI  TTO\  BROS,,  Cbiltcuaugo,  N.  V  . 


A  New  American  Seedling. 
*  ery  large  Berry,  tree  from 
mildew.  Great  Bearer.  Of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  now  for  the 
first  time.  SI. 45  per  plant; 
S  1 4.00  per  dozen. 
GrEO.  ACHBDIS, 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENN 


The  Wrought  Iron  Platform  Invented  by  Prof,  K 
\V  8TKWART  keeps  cows  dean  without  labor,  with 
out  bedding;  saves  all  manure,  lasts  a  lifetime  All 
good  dairymen  should  have  them. 

STEWART  BROS., 

Luke  View,  Erie  County.  N.  Y. 


‘  The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  fora  full  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FOR 
HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  easily 
learned.  Full  Instructions  etven  New  England  ap 
[Ulcan ts  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass.;  York  State  and 
We«t  at  Geneva.  N.  Y„  Penn..  N,  J„  Del..  Md..  and 
South,  at  PltUa.  State  age.  II.  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 


LINSEED  MEAL. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 

Cattle,  Horses,  Cakes,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


We  offer  for  tb«>  Fall  Trade  a  large  and  tine  stock  of 
every  description  of  Fruit  .ind Ornamental  Trvos,Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits.  Hedge  Plants  Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings  .mil  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  IB.V.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY, 

Established  1852.  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


This  Meal  I*  the  product  of  pure  sound  Flaxseed 
Linseed  being  Us  other  uume. 

The  reason  why  Liusced  M-*al  1*  the  most  ntltrit 
lous  of  all  foods  Is  because  It  contains  the  largest  pro 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substance; 

The  effects  of  Nitrogenous  Foods,  guch  as  I.ixskrp 
Mkal,  may  lie  briefly  summed  tip  as  follow*; 

I.  Fed  with  straw  or  other  coarse  fodder  tuev  ac 
fl'dre  a  value  a*  food  not  attainable  In  any  other  wav. 

'*■  3  hey  add  a  great  value  to  the  dairy. 

3.  They  lav  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly. 

4.  They  promote  a  healthy  acilvltvln  all  the  or -an*. 

s.  They  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  enrich 

lug  the  manure  of  animals  fed  with  them. 

t>.  They  prevent  disease  by  keeping  the  organs  lo  a 
healthy  condition  i.ius.-ed  Moal  has  t»-en  frequently 
u*ed  lu  Hog  Ohotern,  aud  has  uever  failed  to  prevent 
Its  sordid. 

It  lKnlmoHl  needless  to  sjiv,  that  In  order  to  derive 
muoh  benefit  front  the  use  of  Llllseed  Meal  It  must  tie 
fed  In  quantity.  At  least  one  half  of  nil  an  animal 
consume*  may  safely  and  nrofltahLv  be  Lisstur. 


THE  HEW  “JEWELL"  STRAWBERRY, 

Largest  and  Moat  Productive. 


Socts.  I  A  BONANZA  j  85cts. 

The  new  112  pp.  illustrated  book. 


testimonials  and  Lithograph  scut  Free  to  all  who  ap- 
tdj".  P.  VI.  Al'Gl  lt  «Y  tsON'!8,  Originittora, 

MiddTeficfd,  Ct. 


,  was  one  of 
the  most  upright  and  honest  statesmen  of  his 
day,  and  the  most  accomplished  nepotist  in 
American  political  history.  Of  his  six  broth- 
ter,  one  was  u  patent  examiner,  at  $8,500;  an¬ 
other  postmaster  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  nt 
♦8.000;  a  third  surgeon  at  Portland,  at  $4,000; 
a  fourth  clerk  of  the  court  there,  at  $2,000;  at 
fifth  district  Jittorney  for  Androscoggin,  a 
$3,000,  while  the  last  was  a  customs  clerk  at 
Eastport.  Two  of  his  sous  were  in  the  army, 
and  one  was  promoted  Brigadier  of  regulars 
ere  being  retired  ou  full  pay.  A  brotber-iu- 
law  was  United  States  District  Judge  iu  Maine, 
and  a  cousin,  who  was  dismissed  from  a  pay- 
mastership  in  the  army  for  some  irregularity, 
was  consoled  with  au  $1,800  clerkship  in  the 
Treasury. 


WITH 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  POULTRY. 

Valuable  recipes  and  Information  never  before 
published.  Only  S5  cents,  postpaid. 

it.  COATES,  Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


BELL  S  NEW  MONARCH  WHEAT 


if®.  Latest  Novelty.  A  new  Canadian  Wheat, 
which  t.>r  yield,  hardiness,  freedom  fr.  m  rust,  and 
fine  .-ample,  lias  no  equal.  Heads  four  to  six  inchea 
compact  and  smooth.  Unrivalled  for  ex- 
hi  billon  purposes.  Dou’t  full  to  give  this  new  wheat 
atrial.  $5.01)  per  bushel. 

T  VNumvl;1  V I^KDRETH.andMAR. 

1  1>Sr  hoslveJ.  Set  d  for  circular. 

ROB  I.  Bt-LL,  Jr.,  Box  3$,  llcuaall.  Out. 


ORIENTAL  PEARS! 


Specialties.  LeConte  and  Kieffer 
1 1 -jit's  im  their  own  roots;  Bartlett  and 
other  pears  on  I.eConto  roots  .  Peen 
To  and  Honey  Beaches  ,  Russian 
Apricot'S  on  ilium  Peaches  ou 
plum  and  tested  Russian  Apples. 
Cidslogue,  with  facts,  fr  ee.  A  large  and 
general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees, 
vddrv-s  W.  F.  HEIKES.  M&mqrcr* 
NuilUvIlle  &' invert**,  Huntsville.  Ala. 


i  FORD 


DC  API)  JDECD  .Stiffed  to  all  trot  ions.  Apple  ja 
r  Lrtun  1 11LLO  Tree*  extra  long  keeping  va- 
riettes.  A'iejfer  and  Le  Conte  (Vars,  Full  lluc*,_iS' 
of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  cheap  Trees 
Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  and  other  Plants  by 
rnait  Catalogue.  80  pages,  showlhg  how  and  what  to 
plant,  JfY«e.  Randolph  l’ctera, Wilmington,  Del. 


HEADQUARTERS  Tor  the  IIKN  1)  K  It  S 

So  o  i  v  oS*.11?1’  hy  the  “rigniator, 

bkflUtih  Sh\  MOL  K,  S»o.  \orvvulk,  U 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


iEPT  I! 


THE 


MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

WHEAT,  RYE,  GRASS,  VEGETABLES,  POTATOES,  CORN,  TOBACCO,  HOPS,  ONIONS,  ORCHARDS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ORANGES,  PINEAPPLES.  ETC.,  ETC. 

These  Manures  are  Composed  of  only  Materials  of  the  Highest  Grade  and  Best  Quality.  They  Contain  no  MAKE-WEIGHTS  or  INFERIOR  FORMS 

of  So-called  Plant  Food,  Leather,  Vegetable  Matter,  or  Insoluble  Forms  of  Nitrogen.  No  Rock  Phosphates  Used. 


Western  Farmers  Can  Effect  a  Largs  Saving  in  Cost  of  Freight  in  The  Mapes  Manures  Owing  to  their  High  Concentration. 


RESTORING  POOR  LANDS. 

Some  of  the  unprecedentedly  large  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manures  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
but  it  may  njt  be  generally  known  that  by  the  exclusive  use  of  THE  MAPES  MAN¬ 
URES  many  poor  farms  have  been  brought  up  to  condition  of  high  fertility,  and  in 
the  meantime  large  remunerative  crops  have  been  grown  every  year. 

Farms  that  formerly  produced,  under  an  ordinary  system  of  manuring,  wheat  at 
rate  of  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre;  Grass,  1  to  1  1-2  tons  per  acre;  Corn,  30  to  40  bush¬ 
els  (shelled)  per  acre;  Potatoes,  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre  are  now  producing  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  The  Mapes  Complete  Manures— average  yearly  dressing  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Wheat . 35  to  45  bushels  per  acre. 

Corn  (shelled),  .  .  .  .  .  •  75  to  90  ** 

Grass,.  .  .....  2  1-2  to  3  tons  “  “ 

Potatoes,  ...  ....  275  to  450  bushels  “ 

These  yields  are  obtained  on  fields  of  20  acres  and  upwards,  and  entire  farms  of 
100  acres  brought  up  to  equal  degree  of  fertility. 

Farms  that  through  continued  injudicious  cropping  had  become  exhausted  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  profitable 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  grass,  etc.,  grown  each  year  from  the  start. 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 

FOUND  TO  BE 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  IN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  COST. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Extracts  from  Anuual  Report,  by  tbe  Director.  ProL  S.  W.  Johnson,  on  Fertilisers  during  the  past  year. 

On  Valuation  of  Superphosphates  anti  Special  Crop  HIunureH. 

IN  1SSI  THE  SPECIAL  CHOP  MANURES  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Special  Crop  11  an  arcs  cost  on  on  nvernge  13  per  cent,  over  "valuation.” 

Superphosphates  cost  on  an  average  £3  per  <•  e n t .  <> \er  v  a  I n  i  .  valuation. 

Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures  cost  on  an  average  less  than  a  per  tint,  over  valuation. 

Extract,  page  50.  Percentage  difference 

Average  Cost.  Average  Valuation.  Difference.  reckoned  on  valuation. 

sssfsass.  ‘is  •as  is 

.reTn“t 

or  not,  as  agaOui  (hi  more  cxjiensive  Tow  grade  goods.. 

The  main  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  are: 

1.  Found  to  ho  lways  lip  to  Standard. 

2.  Highest  Standard  Known.  Supply  Plant  Food  at  the  Cheapest  Rates. 

3.  Greatest  certainty  of  profitable  results  on  varied  soils  and  varied  seasons. 

4.  Complete  feeding  of  crop  at  all  stages  of  growth  with  Soluble  Food  in  varied 

forms 

5*.  They  Restore  Worn-out  Lands,  bring  up  Poor  Lands,  and  maintain,  at  Small 
Cost,  srood  lan  during  heavy  cropping. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Send  Postal  for  Potato  Pamphlet  and  General  Descriptive  Pamphlet, 


P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President. 

Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager. 
Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  158  Front  st.,  New  York. 


if  ITU  CIA 
cutter. 


Gold  Band  Moss  Rose 
Decorated  Toilet  Set* 

TIIK  GREAT  j 


linnr-r  8eL  <*r  bold  Band  J 
or  foil  particular*  address 


ECHO  121  H.H 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENE11GV  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 

Arc  requested  to  wnd  tin-  T H  E  ELEC’P it  1 C  it L- 
VI EW,  'an  Uhin»rato<>  Journal  «hicli  i*  publish¬ 
ed  ror  Free  Di-trlhutL.n.  ,  , 

u  treats  Of  Hk-u.th,  nvoiE'E,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  1?  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  tor 
invalids  ami  those  who  sillier  from  nervous,  exhaust 
iue  and  painful  dLonses.  Every  subject  that  beam 
on  health  and  human  happier  receives  attention  in 
its  pages;  and  the  many  question-  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  care  ate  an¬ 
swered,  uud  valuable  Information  Is  volunieredto 
all  who  are  hi m-ed  of  incrlle.nl  advice. 

YOUNG  II FA  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  pbyvh  m  debility  areespecinUy  ueueflted  by 
consulting  Its  contents. 

The  Electric  Re*  iew  exposes  tbe  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  medicine,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address  for  tree  copy.  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  1162  Broadway.  New  \  ork. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw-Mill. 


our  leader. 

We  offer  an  8  to  to  11.  P,  Automatic,  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  it  ft.  carriage, 
3Z  ft.,  track  and  ways,  si  simultaneous  lever  set  bead 
blocks,  Inch  arbor,  a  changes 
feed;  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position 
Sh-mclt  solid  saw.  :sj  rt.  -  inch  4- ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-books, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  Al.ind  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids,  $>.00  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw .two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam 

e.  -  ..  .1  U  A  1 1 

B.  W.  PAYNE  dk  SONS 
Elml in.  N.  V..  Box  S41. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  *. 
to  300  H  .  r. 

I  WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  ant)  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machlneset  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Sue  ’s  latest  trial,  ovprs  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  joiinsvillk  aoipl  works. 

St.  Johns  ville,  Montgomery  Co..  New  York. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

T  AIjIj  AtiES  A  Nw  both  sexes,  home-bred  and 

Cows  and  I!  oiler*  Bred  to  host  Nethorliind  and 
f  :  ffaj&rjSp  i The  average  Records  of  a  Herd  nre  the  true  test  of 

I  '  ‘ jr  ^The  following  Milk  and  butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 

i  JsJ^.  MILiK  HHCORD8. 

IVf _  Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  10,000  lbs.  In  u  year.  Ten  Cows 

Rif  vH  '  -—Wr'  have  averaged  over  Ut.otlti  ll-.  lu  a  year. 

V,  1 1  -jVpfL  —  —  ■  -iX‘1  We  know  o/otKmf  :iu  Cows  that  have  made  yearly  records  exceeding 

lfi.i  (HJ  lbs.,  and.  11  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  and  have  averaged 

Twenty-live  have  avpraged  over  16,000  lbs.  In  a  year.  Sixty  three,  ihe  entire  number  in  the  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records.  Including  fourteen  3-year  olds  and  twenty-one  2-year  olds,  have  averaged  12,i8j  lbs. 
sozs.  in  a  year  _  .  ,  ______  „  .  ,  . 

I — ITT'i’T  *-■  h-h  JrA.  i  ASi. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  7  ozfl.  Id  a  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  1#  lbs.  H  ok.  In  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cows  have  averaged  u  lbs.  fi  07.s.  in  u  week.  Six  3  year  old*  have  averaged  11  lbs.  8  oaa.  in  a  week. 
Eleven  8-year  olds  (the  i-ntlre  number  te-tedi  have  averaged  13  lb\  2  ozs  in  n  week.  Six  2-year  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  n  ibs  m  oza.  in  a  week.  Fifteen  2  year  oldj  tentlre  number  teatedi  have  averaged  10  lbs.  8  3-10  ozs  m  a 
week.  The  entire  original  imported  Netherbuid  Family  of  six  cowsilwo  being  but  three  years  old' have 
averaged  17%  lbs.  In  a  week.  This  Is  the  Herd  from  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 

Sl0k  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

ii  BOO K WALTE R  EN G I N ES 

^F^i  UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

1(1  3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

I  -  JPS  Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  SL, New  York. 


HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS. 


|  f  TME 

Great  American 

■I* 

Company 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 


Greatest  Inducements  everof- 
feted.  Now's  your  time  to  get,  up 
orders  tor  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  (’off  res. and  soouma  beau tC 
fol  (hvld  Bond  or  Mona  Koso  China 


DOTLESTOWN  HORSE  POrtER 


Heebuern’  Improved  Threshing  Machine.  Ful- 
ly  wai  runted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Sole  owners  of  Level-tread  patents.  All  others 
fringemems.  Heubner  dr  Sons,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


ltfjQ  to  Jh«.  from  March  2tl,  IW.1,  to  March  2d.  1833. 
2«f  ,14  lbs.  .,  May  28,  1388,  to  May  28, 1884. 
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FERTILIZER 

SPECIAL! 


CONTIIVTJED. 


PROFIT  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

SEC.  T.  S.  COLD. 

The  question  is  asked,  “What  is  the  profit 
of  fertilizer  manufacturers  whose  fertilizers 
analyze  to  be  worth  as  much  as  their  selling 
price?’’ 

Various  kinds  of  materials,  the  waste  of 
manufacturing  processes,  are  either  thrown 
away,  or  sold  for  a  very  small  sum.  Some  of 
these  articles  are  utilized  by  the  fertilizer  men, 
the  valuable  ingredients  in  them^-nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  or  potash — costing  much  lees 
than  in  a  commercial  form. 

The  perishable  nature  of  the  article,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  distant  transportation,  and  its  un¬ 
certain  and  irregular  composition  Interfere 
with  its  becoming  an  article  of  commerce. 
Hence  it  costs  the  fertilizer  man  little  or 
nothing.  The  irregular  composition  of  some 
goods,  and  the  inferior  character  of  others, 
depeud  upon  the  use  of  some  of  these  unre¬ 
liable  waste  products. 

When  the  fertilizer  business  first  began, 
Prof.  .Vlapea  took  advantage  of  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  waste  product — the  spent  bone  charcoal 
of  the  sugar  refineries.  It  contained  all  its 
phosphoric  acid,  but  was  very  slow  in  decom¬ 
position,  so  that  the  farmers  could  see  in  it 
nothing  but  black  sand.  A  large  sugar 
refiner  in  New  York  told  me  that  they  used  to 
give  it  away  to  any  one  who  would  take  it; 
but  that  at  that  time.  Prof.  Mapes  had  a  con¬ 
tract  at  a  low  price  for  their  eutire  product. 

The  experiment  stations  have  helped  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  business  by  showing  the  value  of  many 
of  these  waste  products;  at  the  same  time  ’.they 
have  guarded  the  farmers  against  uu  inferior 
article.  They  have  shown  that  some  of  these 
waste  products  are  extremely  valuable,  and 
others  worthless.  Self-interest  will  warp  the 
views  of  men,  so  that  they  will  overlook  the 
decisions  of  science,  unless  they  are  backed  by 
authority;  but  such  is  the  standing  of  these 
stations  that  their  statements  are  so  accepted 
as  to  have  the  force  of  law,  eveu  more  imper¬ 
ative  than  any  statute.  They  operate  to  aid 
both  producer  and  consumer — the  producer  to 
make  a  genuine  article  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  to  give  to  the  consumer  such  confidence 
in  what  he  buys  as  largely  to  increase  its  con¬ 
sumption. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


FERTILIZERS  AND  SOILS. 


W.  O.  DEVEREAUX. 

The  practical  farmer  ordinarily  cares  little 
about  the  chemical  constitution  of  plant  foods ; 
but  wheu  u  crop  springs  forward  and  gives  an 
extra  yield  from  the  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  his  attention  and  interest  are  aroused, 
and  iu  many  instances  ho  inquires  further, 
and  gets  an  insight  into  the  chemistry  of  crop 
requirements.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
regarded  t»y  mauy  as  beneficial  plant  foods ; 
by  others  as  starters  or  quickeners,  or  even 
stimulants;  and  by  others  as  dangerous  mat¬ 
ters,  liable  to  burn  the  soil,  and  in  time  ruin 
the  land. 

But  reasou  aud  long  trials  declare  that  in¬ 
stead  of  harm,  good  alone  comes  from  the 
wise  use  of  carefully  formed  fertilizers.  Quan¬ 
tities,  soils,  aud  seasons  make  great  differences. 
Some  one  has  said  that  plauts  have  uo  nerves, 
and  hence  they  cannot  be  stimulated:  but 


stimulation  is  truly  an  arousing  to  action,  and 
very  often  fertilizers  seem  to  arouse  plants  to 
very  active  work  in  cell-building,  and  the 
manufacture  from  crude  material  of  an  en¬ 
larged  support  for  succeeding  plants  and  all 
animated  life. 

Common  salt,  which  most  people  do  not 
consider  a  plant  food,  is  commended  as  an 
agent  for  breaking  up  and  reducing  element¬ 
holding  soils.  It  may  be  a  stimulant,  and. 


like  lime,  cause  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Many 
times  I  have  sown  salt  broadcast  after  sowing 
barley,  and  the  usual  results  have  been  whit 
ened  straw  and  grain  and  earlier  maturity  by 
a  week.  The  yield,  though  not  exactly  tested, 
seemed  to  be  no  better.  To  me  there  has  been 
an  indication  of  plant  poisoning  from  its  use. 
Mixed  with  plaster,  it  is  commended  by  some 
as  a  cheap  fertilizer;  by  others  as  the  most 
valuable  soil  solvent.  As  yet  I  have  not 
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gained  any  thing  by  its  use.  In  handling  and 
drilling  it  is  an  improvement  on  gypsum  alone, 
and  I  wish  it  might  succeed.  Some  add  25 
per  cent,  of  salt  to  a  complete  fertizer;  I 
would  rather  add  the  same  weight  of  clay  or 
mack.  *Why  sow  “soil  solvents,”  when  most 
of  the  acids  and  alkali  salts,  well  known  to  be 
elements  of  plant  growth,  and  important  por¬ 
tions  of  fertilizers,  act  as  decomposing  agents 
of  the  soil  and  its  contents?  Moreover,  the 
roots  of  many  plants  have  acids  of  their  own 
— a  sort  of  saliva — to  break  up  soil  elements 
from  which  they  select  their  food. 

Complete  commercial  fertilizers  have  nearly 
always,  in  my  farm  practice,  made  a  gratify¬ 
ing  showing  when  sown  in  a  soil  of  a  nature 
to  husband  its  substances.  It  is  moisture  that 
starts  and  keeps  up  the  nourishing  process. 
Then  the  best  soil  conditions  to  bring  oat  the 
full  profit  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  found 
in  some  clays,  clay  loams  and  even  many 
ferruginous  sands,  and  cobbly  loams.  On 
white,  light  and  blue  sands,  and  gravelly  soils, 
the  use  of  fertilizers  is  nearly  profitless,  unless 
irrigated. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  fertilizers 
applied  on  gravelly  and  stony  land  suffering 
from  drought,  and  there  have  never  been  any 
signs  of  benefit  from  the  three,  four  or  more 
dollars  per  acre  invested  in  the  application. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  sign  of  the  fertilizer 
could  be  found  in  the  crops.  Drilled  in,  or 
sown  broadcast  on  the  surface,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  Barnyard  manure  on  the 
same  soil  is  less  effective  in  dry  years  than  in 
wet.  Soils  that  give  good  returns  from  fer¬ 
tilizers  owe  their  ability  to  do  so  to  the  clay 
and  humus  they  contain,  which  are  so  nicely 
fitted  to  retain  the  water  from  rains  and 
snows,  to  gather  moisture  from  the  air  and  to 
pump  it  up  from  the  lower  depths  of  soil,  and 
thus  keep  up  a  regular  supply  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Under  such  conditions  fertili¬ 
zers  are  dissolved,  and  chemical  changes  be¬ 
come  easy  and  opportune,  and,  moreover, 
evaporation  of  the  soil  moisture  proceeds  in  a 
great  degree  through  the  plants.  With  its 
freight  of  plant  food,  it  goes  gradually  up 
through  the  roots  and  stems  and  out  through 
the  leaves  to  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  going, 
as  in  gravelly  or  light,  sandy  laud,  quickly 
and  at  ouce  from  the  soil  to  the  air. 

This  water  absorbing  and  retaining  pro¬ 
perty  of  clay  is  also  shared  by  humus  and  less 
reduced  vegetable  matters,  and  hence  farm¬ 
yard  manure  has  this  advantage  and  sure 
dependence.  It  is  true  that  many  gravelly 
and  stony  soils  are  strong,  retentive  of  fertil¬ 
ity  and  productive,  but  their  cry  is  “Water; 
give  us  water!”  though  their  comparatively 
greater  ueed  of  water  is  somewhat  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  greater  depth  to  which  they 
can  be  tilled.  It  is  also  true  that  soils  having 
too  great  a  percentage  of  clay  become  too  re¬ 
tentive  of  water  and  are  often  filled  with  bot¬ 
tom  water,  and  in  many  cases  fail  to  show  any 
good  effects  from  fertilizers. 

The  drill  fertilizer  attachment,  as  now 
made,  distributes  evenly,  is  easily  regulated 
to  quantities,  aud  covers  with  more  or  less 
soil.  I  prefer  it  to  broadcasting  for  all  fertil¬ 
izers  on  hilled  or  drilled  crops,  A  friend  uses 
it  for  applying  fertilizers  to  potatoes,  allowing 
three  tubes  to  run  the  fertilizer  to  each  row, 
after  planting.  He  applied  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  on  one  part  of  the  field  and  $00  pounds 
on  another;  the  former  shows  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  growth  over  a  part  that  re¬ 
ceived  no  fertilizer;  but  the  part  that  got  the 
$00  pounds  shows  only  the  slightest  improve¬ 
ment  over  that  on  which  400  pounds  were  ap¬ 
plied. 

For  the  farmer  who  giv68  time  and  thought 
to  the  composition  of  fertilizers  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  soils  of  his  farm,  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  buy  the  ingredients  at 
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wholesale  and  mix  them  at  home.  The  prac¬ 
tice  brings  a  saving  and  very  gratifying 
yields.  Home  mixture  of  chemical  fertilizers 
tendR  to  popularize  and  extend  their  use,  and 
farmers  by  this  means  get  information  which 
assists  them  In  purchasing  the  ingredients,  as 
well  as  complete,  fully  prepared  fertilizers. 
Though  the  demand  for  chemical  fertilizers 
must,  increase, the  increased  production  of  food 
required  by  an  increasing  population,  must 
create  more  refuse  and  many  more  fertilizing 
stuffs.  Moreover, there  is  a  natural  tendency  to 
increase  the  amount  of  farm  yard  manure, and 
to  be  less  neglectful  of  waste.  Geological 
discoveries  have  aided  agriculture  by  furn¬ 
ishing  an  enlarged  supply  of  plant  food,  and 
more  may  be  expected.  But  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  speculation  upon  the  production  of  superi 
or  fertilizers  which  will  sell  at  lower  prices 
than  these  now  in  the  market,  is  to  be  based 
upon  probable  chemical  discoveries.  Chemis¬ 
try  has  already,  (n  a  number  of  instances,  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  &ome  substances  from  many 
dollars, and  even  bund  reds  of  dollars  per  pound 
to  less  than  a  dollar,  making  what  were  form¬ 
erly  the  rarest  chemicals  common  and  cheap. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  VIEWS. 


GKO.  CLENDON,  JR. 

No.  G.  Will  it  pay  the  farmec  to  pur¬ 
chase  fertilizer  ingredients  at  wholesale  and 
mix  his  own  fertilizers? 

Not  usually.  It  will  not  pay  the  farmer  to 
make  superphosphate.  It  is  a  dangerous 
operation,  and  the  ordinary  farmer  will  al¬ 
most  surely  have  an  accident,  undeveu  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  will  find  he  could  have  bought  it 
ready  made  for  less  than  his  has  cost  him.  It 
may  pay  the  farmer  to  mix  his  own  fertilizers, if 
he  cannot  buy  what  he  wants  already  mixed 
at  a  fair  price.  For  instance,  1  buy  raw 
South  Carolina  phosphate,  and  mix  or  sow 
separately  nitrogenous  matter  as  wanted, 
because,  all  ammoniated  phosphates  in  mar¬ 
ket  contain  bone  and  potash,  neither  of  which 
am  I  w  illing  to  pay  for.  So  far.  potash  does 
my  soil  no  good,  and  I  flud  the  cheapest  form 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is  as  good  as  the  dourest. 

12.  What  is  the  bast  way  for  the  farmer  to 
reduce  whole  bones  to  bone  meal  or  flour? 

Crush  the  bones  roughly  with  a  hammer, 
so  that  the  largest  places  will  not  be  more 
than  two  inches  long.  Mix  them  with  good 
hard-wood  ushus  and  moisten.  The  bones  will 
be  softened  and  can  readily  be  mashed  with 
a  shovel.  The  operation  can  bo  performed 
in  barrels  or  in  a  pit  in  the  ground.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  merely  moisten  the  usbos. 
The  lye  must  be  retained  in  the  tub,  and  not 
bo  allowed  to  run  away,  as  in  making  soup. 
In  a  small  way.  1  have  been  successful;  but 
somehow  I  have  never  found  time  to  soften 
I >ones  ou  a  scale  largo  enough  to  do  much 
good.  But  it  can  l»e  done. 

15.  What  is  the  value  of  South  Carolina 
rock  superphosphate,  compared  with  boue 
superphosphate? 

As  fur  as  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  superphosphate  is  of  the  same 
value  whether  rnudo  from  apatite,  a  haid 
crystallized  phosphate,  bones,  raw,  burned 
or  charred,  or  from  South  Carolina  phosphate. 
But  usually  superphosphates  contain  un 
reduced  phosphate,  and  the  trade  values  of 
these  differ*  Bones,  too,  contain  nitrogen, 
and  a  superphosphate  made  from  them  is 
worth  more  (If  you  want  nitrogen),  tbau  one 
made  from  a  mineral  phosphate.  If  I  wanted 
a  superphosphate  I  should  buy  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  most  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  pay  nothing  for  stuff  I  did  not  want. 

10.  Is  it  economy  to  dissolve  South  Caro¬ 
lina  rock  In  sulphuric  acid? 

Decidedly  no,  as  far  as  my  experiments  go; 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  R.  N-Y. 
for  Sept.  0,  1883.  Before  and  since  my  ex- 
perimt  nts  commenced,  over  a  dozen  years 
ago,  others  have  experimented  with  mineral 
phosphates  versus  mineral  superphosphates. 
Prof.  Jamieson  in  Scotland,  M.  Grandeau 
in  France,  Dr.  liavenel  m  South  Carolina, 
ui.d  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  efficacy  and  economy  of  the  raw,  finely 
powdered  phosphate.  1  flud  that  it  materially 
helps  corn,  the  small  grains  and  grasses,  and 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  clover.  Tried  side 
by  tide  with  a  good  uuammoniated  superphos 
ptaate,  it  is  equally  good,  while  its  staying 
powers  are  the  subject  of  daily  remark. 
Patches  fertilized  with  it  in  1871  and  1872, 
grow  to-day  an  increased  crop  with  sharply 
deflned  lines,  showing  exactly  where  the  phos¬ 
phate  was  spread.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  and  economy  of  this 
cheap  fertilizer. 

This  is  no  new  discovery,  although  when  I 
first  used  it  1  did  not  know  it  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied.  1  find,  however,  that  in 
IBM  &  massive  rock  phosphate  was  imported 
into  England  and  used  successfully  on  turnips 


and  barley.  Why  this  valuable  manure  fell 
into  disuse  is  an  interesting  inquiry.  Perhaps 
English  farmers  and  chemists  were  influenced 
too  strongly  by  Liebig,  who  first  recommend¬ 
ed  the  use  of  superphosphate;  but  40  years  ago 
a  successful  teBt  was  made  as  to  the  virtues  of 
a  raw,  untreated,  rock  phosphate,  and  no 
counts  of  the  experiments  may  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
Vol.  VI.  page  380. 

Prof.  Voeleker  tells  us  that  soluble  acid 
phosphate  is  hurtful  to  the  roots  of  the  young 
turnip  plant  on  soils  containing  but  little  lime, 
and  recommends  for  such  a  soil  that  the  sol¬ 
uble  phosphate  be  mixed  with  ashes  or  lime 
l  efore  application.  According  to  this  high 
authority,  a  soluble  phosphate  must  be  made 
insoluble  to  be  efficacious.  In  soils  abound¬ 
ing  iu  lime,  this  is  speedily  done  in  the  soil  It¬ 
self;  but  how  much  cheaper  to  use  the  raw 
phosphate  in  the  first  place. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  rock  phosphate  to  a  fine  powder. 
Of  course,  a  fine  powder  is  best;  but  one  of 
my  most  successful  experiments  was  made 
with  the  ordinary  powdered  rock,  such  ns  was 
used  in  making  superphosphate,  and  not  nearly 
so  fine  as  the  “floats"  now  sold.  The  soil  is  a 
good  crucible,  aud  the  roots  of  plants  are 
good  solvents.  It*  that  valuable  little  work  of 
Prof .  Johnson’s,  “How  Crops  Feed,”  pages  140, 
142  aud  32G,  uiay  be  found  reports  of  experi¬ 
ments,  showing  that  roots  and  even  root 
hairs  roughen  and  corrode  the  rocks  on  which 
they  rest.  Basalt,  one  of  the  hardest  und 
toughest  rocks  known,  limestones  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  were  attacked  aud  dissolved  by 
these  tender  little  mosses  of  cellular  tissue. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
chemist’s  laboratory,  showing  the  slight, 
solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime  iu  water,  or  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  hut  living 
plants  successfully  solve  the  problem,  and  the 
phosphate  too. 

Louisa  Co.,  Va. 


NO  DIFFERENCE. 

My  experience  with  commercial  fertilizers 
Is  quite  limited,  aud  very  unsatisfactory.  I 
have  used  ground  hone  and  Gcrrnau  kainit 
applied  to  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.,  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  aero.  I  applied 
the  mixture  to  four  rows  aud  thou  skipped 
four,  through  the  field.  I  could  perceive  no 
difference  in  the  rows  to  whio-K.  this  composi¬ 
tion  had  been  applied,  and  would  bo  willing  to 
pay  a  bounty  to  auy  person  who  could.  1  also 
sowed  a  round  patch  In  a  grass  field,  but  with 
no  perceptible  result.  My  laud  is  strong 
shale,  verv  rich,  but  not  so  rich  but  that  barn¬ 
yard  manure  shows  good  effects  every  lime, 
lien  manure  (of  which  1  use  a  large  quantity) 
proves  most  satisfactory. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  nelson  hitter. 


COMPLETE  MANURES  ON  WORN-OUT 
NEW  JERSEY  FARMS. 

Having  heard  so  much  of  what  chemical 
fertilizers  have  done  for  the  farmers  ou  the 
worn-out  lands  of  New  Jersey,  we  decided  to 
go  down  and  see  how  much  of  it  was  true. 
We  selected  Monmouth  County  as  the  place 
to  visit,  and  stopped  at  Freehold.  The  land 
about  here  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  of  all 
grades  from  a  light  sand  to  a  quite  heavy 
clay,  easy  to  work  and  naturally  very  rich 
and  productive.  But  being  so  near  to  New 
York,  Newark  aud  Elizabeth,  and  other  large 
cities,  nearly  everything  raised  has  been  sold 
from  the  farms,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
laud  has  become  so  poor  that  it  would  hardly 
pay  for  cultivation,  and  many  farms  were 
turned  out  to  commons,  and  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  even  good  pasturage  for  the  roving  stock. 
Since  the  discovery  and  use  of  marl,  the  land 
has  improved  much;  but  still  the  average 
farm,  without  other  fertilizer,  scarcely  pays 
the  cost  of  cultivation.  The  principal  crops 
grown  are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  garden 
truck;  but  the  overshadowing  crop  is  potatoes 
grown  for  the  city  markets. 

Inquiring  for  the  most  noted  instances  of 
funning  solely  by  the  use  of  chemical  man¬ 
ures,  wo  wore  directed  to  the  funusof  Mr.  B. 
Cottrell  und  Dr.  W.  8.  Combs.  We  first 
visited  Mr.  Cottrell,  who  lives  a  mile  or  two 
cast  of  the  town.  We  found  Mr.  C,  to  be  a 
very  pleasant,  intelligent  man,  who  came 
here  some  seven  years  ago  from  Virginia  aud 
bought  a  worn  out  farm  ut  a  rnoreJy  nominal 
price,  and  when  he  proposed  to  cultivate  and 
raise  crops  upon  it,  he  was  courteously  in¬ 
formed  by  the  neighbors  that,  out  of  kindness, 
they  felt  it  a  duty  to  inform  him  that  in  work 
ing  that  laud  he  would  merely  bo  throwing 
away  his  time  and  labor.  Most  of  the  farm 
had  lain  to  common  und  been  used  as  a  race 
track.  He  showed  us  the  field  which  he  first 
cropped;  the  previous  year  it  had  been  bo wh 
to  rye,  which  had  not  yielded  enough  to  pay 
for  harvesting,  and  the  year  before  that  it  had 
not  grown  five  bushels  of  very  poor  corn  to 
the  acre.  Five  years  ago  he  plowed  aud 


planted  this  field,  using  500  pounds  of  Mapes’ 
Corn  Manure  per  acre,  broadcast.  The  yield 
was  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  That 
Fall  he  sowed  it  to  wheat,  applying  500  pounds 
of  Mapes’  A  Brand  superphosphate  per  acre. 
The  yield  was  28  bushels  per  acre  of  flue  grain. 
In  the  Spring,  three  years  ago,  it  was  seeded 
to  clover  and  Timothy ;  ho  cut  two  tons  per 
acre,  and  two  years  ago  he  cut  a  fair  crop  of 
Timothy  hay;  he  did  not  weigh  it,  but  he 
thinks  there  was  more  than  a  ton  per  acre. 
One  year  ago  he  planted  it  to  potatoes,  using 
800  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer  per  acre 
—400  pounds  broadcast  aud  100  pounds  in 
the  drills  at  planting.  He  sold  from  the  18 
acres  an  average  or  100  barrels  per  acre. 
After  the  potatoes,  he  sowed  wheat  last  Fall, 
using  500  pounds  of  the  A  Brand  super¬ 
phosphate;  though  considerably  winter  killed 
the  wheat  was  fine,  though  it  hud  not  yet 
been  thrashed,  and  the  clover  and  Timothy 
following  were  rank  and  green,  giving  a 
fair  promise  of  a  very  heavy  hay  crop  next 
year. 

Here  was  a  field  that,  as  long  as  can  be  re¬ 
membered,  had  not  received  uny  barn-yard 
manure,  which  in  six  years  has  received  2,800 
pounds  of  special  manures,  costing  $50.70  per 
acre,  and  in  tbut  time  has  produced  crops 
which  sold,  ut  home,  for  $205  per  acre,  giving 
a  balance  of  $244.30  per  acre  for  labor,  seed, 
rent  of  land  and  profit,  besides  a  field  now 
covered  with  rank  grass  rich  enough  to  give 
two  heavy  crops  of  hay  without  further  man¬ 
uring.  Surely  on  this  field  complete  manures 
have  paid,  and  this  Held  was  ouly  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  whole  farm.  The  corn  was  very 
promising  on  nuothor  field  not  far  away. 

Our  next  call  was  at  Dr.  Combs,  whose  furm 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  town  in  the 
opposite  direction.  His  soil  is  a  clay  loam, 
ami  a  little  heavier  than  Mr.  Cottrell’s,  and 
the  farm  had  been  better  treated.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  says  that  with  marl  he  hud  been  able  to 
grow  crops  much  better  than  before  its  use, 
but  not  good  enough  to  be  at  all  satisfactory. 
20  bushels  of  wheat  and  40  barrels  of  potatoes 
being  the  best  yields  he  could  obtuin.  Asa 
sample  of  what  he  is  doing  on  the  farm,  we 
selected  a  field  which  adjoins  the  road  and  con¬ 
tains  10  acres.  Six  years  ago,  In  wheat  with¬ 
out  manure  it  produced  only  18  busnels  per 
acre.  Iu  1878  it  was  agaiu  sowed  to  wheat 
with  500  pounds  of  the  A  Brand  phos¬ 
phate;  the  yield  was  37  bushels  par  acre.  In 
1881  it  was  planted  to  corn  with  1)00  pounds  of 
corn  manure  per  acre.  The  yield  was  70 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  In  1882  it 
was  planted  to  potatoes,  700  pounds  of 
potato  fertilizer  per  acre  being  used ;  tho  yield 
was  72  barrels  per  acre,  of  very  fine,  market¬ 
able  potatoes.  In  1888  and  1884  it  cut  one 
very  hoavy,  aud,  owing  to  the  attacks  of 
worms,  one  light  crop  of  hay,  averaging  four 
tons  per  acre  iu  both  crops. 

This  year  it  was  planted  to  corn  with  900 
pounds  of  MapeB*  A  Brand  superphosphate 
per  acre.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  crop 
was  nearly  ready  to  cut,  was  remarkably 
heavy,  and  cannot  yield  less  than  75  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  In  the  six  years 
this  field  has  received  3, (NX)  pounds  of  fertili¬ 
zer  per  acre,  costing  $00,  and  in  the  same 
time  has  produced  crops  of  the  value  of  $335.- 
25  per  acre,  estimating  only  the  present  corn 
crop.  The  history  of  this  field  is  the  history 
of  tho  whole  farm,  there  being  now  20  acres 
of  potatoes  growing  in  an  adjoining  field, 
whoso  vigorous  health  and  rauk  growth  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  surface,  would  make  glad 
the  heart  of  any  farmer. 

Whatever  complete  fertilizers  may  do  iu 
other  sections,  they  are  certainly  a  success  in 
this  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  their  use  is 
rapidly  increasing. 


^orticultmral. 


RAIBING  8KEDL1NG  STRAWBERRIES. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  we  have  raised 
a  little  lot  of  straw  berries  from  the  best  berries 
of  the  season.  Our  way  has  been  (as  often 
explained)  to  crush  the  berries,  let  the  pulp 
drv  aud  sow  the  seeds  in  little  boxes,  or 
flower  pots.  This  rnay  be  done  at  auy  time.  Iu 
Spring  the  little  plants  are  pricked  out,  and 
set  in  suitable  soil,  just  the  same  as  with  any 
strawberry  plants. 

Two  years  ago  the  soil  was  taken  from  where 
a  manure  heap  had  remained  for  several 
mouths.  The  seed  germinated  freely  enough; 
but  all  died  except  15  plants.  As  a  survival 
of  the  fittest,  it  was  supposed  that  these  might 
prove  to  have  unusually  strong  constitutions, 
a  supposition  fully  borne  out  by  their  vigor¬ 
ous  health  since.  It  is  never  safe  to  judge  of 
tho  value  of  a  new  strawberry  until  it  has 
been  tried  for  several  years,  and  in  several 
different  places;  still  tho  weakly  plants  may 
safely  be  discarded  at  once.  Tho  seedlings  of 
which  we  are  writing  are  of  pistillate  origin, 
and  the  plants  were  strikingly  dissimilar,  The 


one  presented  at  Fig.  405  (first  page)  was  the 
stroDgest-growing  of  any ;  the  fruit  was  large 
and  quite  abundant,  and  the  quality  good. 
Of  all  the  sepdling  strawberries  we  have 
raised,  this  seems  tho  most  promising. 

Tho  easiest  method  of  raising  seedling  straw¬ 
berries  is  to  let  them  sow  themselves.  The 
plants  will  spring  up  by  the  hundreds  between 
the  rows,  if  the  soil  is  mellow  and  kept  clean. 
They  may  be  transplanted  to  permanent  beds 
in  July. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

I  had  grapes  fully  ripe  on  my  white  Lady 
vines  on  August  15th,  and  I  am  more  pleased 
than  ever  with  this  excellent  variety.  It  is 
fruiting  handsomely  this  year,  bunches  large 
and  compact,  grapes  large  and  without  defect, 
vine  vigorous  ami  not  a  single  diseased  leaf.  If 
that  is  not  a  formidable  certificate  of  char¬ 
acter  and  value,  then  it  must  be  difficult  to 
frame  one.  I  like  it  even  for  its  flavor,  and 
agree  with  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  who, 
at  tho  Philadelphia  meeting  of  tho  American 
Bornological  Society,  Baid  it  was  “delicious, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  early  grapes.”  My 
friend  Muna  in,  iu  his  Texas  report,  on  the 
same  occasion,  used  the  terms  “superb,  earli¬ 
est  white.”  So  on  the  whole,  I  guess  the  So¬ 
ciety  made  no  mistake  in  rating  the  Lady  iu 
its  last  catalogue? 


Now,  speaking  of  the  Concord,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  beheaded  it  in  my  garden.  For 
six  years  1  have  been  nimble  to  get  it  properly 
ripe  on  my  low,  rich,  heavy  bottom  soil. 
Prune  it  as  closely  as  I  would,  the  vines  were 
determined  to  grow  beyond  all  restriction, 
and  most  of  the  time  tho  grapes  would  not 
even  half  color  ;  so  this  Spring  every  vine 
was  cut  off  below  the  ground,  and  cions  of 
the  Ulster  Prolific  were  Inserted.  Some  were 
put  in  by  the  old  cleft  method,  and  the  others 
by  the  old  Kerf  plan,  so  well  illustrated  in  the 
Rural  last  Winter.  AJ1  grew,  and  most  of 
them  splendidly.  Some  of  the  ennos  are  now 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  three  to  a  vine,  thick 
and  vigorous.  Had  I  not  pinched  out  the 
laterals,  the  whole  trellis  would  have  been 
covered  with  tho  new  growth.  The  Kerf 
grafts  seem  a  trifle  in  advance  iu  vigor,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  favor  that  plan,  the  union  of 
stock  and  cion  being  more  rapid  and  perfect. 
So  far,  then,  my  experiment  has  not  secured 
diminished  growth.  Now,  next  season  we 
shall  see  about  the  fruit. 


I  have  some  lino  buuehes  of  the  Vergennes. 
The  grapes  are  large,  but  still  very  hard  and 
without  sign  of  color.  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for 
this  region.  The  vines  seem  hardy  and 
the  foliage  clean  and  vigorous. 


A  few  bunches  of  the  much  lauded  Prentiss 
are  yet  small  and  apparently  without  thought 
of  ripouiug.  My  vine  is  four  or  five  years 
planted,  now  In  its  first  Trait,  and  my  sym¬ 
pathy  and  tender  solicitude  are  rapidly  curd¬ 
ling  into  despair  or  disgust,  I  hardly  know 
which.  By  reference  to  the  Society 's  catalogue 
1  find  it  has  one  lone  star  from  the  Lone  Star 
Stale.  Now  if  it  is  iu  reality  worthless,  let  it  be 
known,  no  mutter  whom  it  hits  or  hurts.  If 
somebody  hud  tho  power  to  wipe  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  about  three  quarters  of  our  list  of  grapes, 
and  knew  just  which  to  destroy,  it  would  be  a 
beneficent  act  to  exercise  it.  The  Duchess  is  free 
from  rot  or  auy  disease  so  far  in  my  garden, 
and  gives  promise  of  some  fine  fruit.  Who 
will  build  it  larger  and  not  detract  from  its 
delicious  tluvor?  He  can  make  the  vine  as 
much  hardier  as  he  is  able. 


The  Manchester  Strawberry  has  behaved 
handsomely  with  me  the  past  season,  and  1 
have  replanted  it  for  family  use.  Tho  leaves 
scalded  badly  last  year, and  it  looked  as  though 
we  would  have  to  give  it  up.  But  there  was 
uo  trace  of  that  constitutional  weakness  this 
season.  Thu  plants  were  loaded  with  fruit 
und  every  berry  ripened  completely.  Of  how 
many  varieties  can  as  much  be  said?  I  honor 
the  Manchester  for  its  large,  smooth  uniform, 
fine-shaped  berries:  and  their  beautiful  color. 
It  never  ripens  in  sections,  but  comes  iuto  per¬ 
fection  unanimously  from  tip  to  core.  A 
shade  more  acid,  perhaps  than  some  others, 
but  pleasing  enough  to  my  taste.  I  have 
it  planted  indiscriminately  among  other  vari¬ 
eties  bearing  perfect  and  imperfect  flowers, 
Laving  made  no  attempt  to  fertilize  it  with 
special  sorts.  It  bore  a  generous  load  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  the  crop  ripening  successively 
rather  than  all  at  once. 

Ah  much  caunot  ho  gleuued  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Mrs.  Garfield.  The  plauts 
have  grown  under  protest  apparently,  uo  vig. 
orous  constitution  is  displayed;  and  tho  lorries 
have  been  few  and  small,  with  no  attractive 
characteristic  in  flavor.  If  it  possesses  any 
desirable  feature  as  a  new  sort,  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  it. 

Un  the  Hudson.  H.  H. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YOBKER. 


Uncle  Mark  and  the  children  seem  to  he 
having  a  real  good  time  over  in  their  patch. 
Some  of  the  little  ones  are  very  bright  and 
promise  to  make  their  mark  as  intelligent 
and  successful  farmers  in  the  future.  It  may 
encourage  the  youngsters  to  let  them  know 
that  1  read  their  letters  with  a  good  deul  of 
interest,  and  often  feel  like  talking  to  them 
myself.  What  a  big  thing  it  would  be  it 
Uncle  Mark  could  for  once  got  all  the  little 
ones  together  for  a  picnic.  Wouldn’t  there 
be  lots  of  fun,  and  of  the  right  kind  too. 
Don’t  forget  to  send  me  a  card. 

*  *  * 

The  now  Evergreen  Bluckberry  from  the 
West,  which  is  just  now  so  much  discussed, 
seems  to  me,  from  the  description,  to  be  au 
old  friend,  which  I  grew  some  30  years  ago, 
and  plants  of  which  are  still  growing  at  Ir¬ 
vington,  Astoria,  and  other  places.  Who  has 
the  plant  near  New  York?  I  could  identify 
it  in  a  moment,  if  the  same. 

*  *  * 

I  do  uot  like  the  suggestion  of  changing  the 
common  name  of  Cbionanthus  from  White 
Fringe  to  Snow-flake.  We  have  too  many 
Snow- flakes  already.  Besides,  the  nnrne 
White  Fringe  is  thoroughly  characteristic, 
and  is  the  common  name  by  which  the  plant 
is  universally  known.  Why,  then,  change  it 
for  one  which  is  far  less  characteristic,  and 
by  no  means  prettier'?  I  am  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  changing  well  established  names, 
either  of  fruits  or  flowers,  unless  there  is 
some  very  good  reason  for  It. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  is  rightabout  salt  being  a  poison 
to  poultry.  A  very  little  of  it  in  the  food 
may  act  as  a  medicine,  and  uot  be  hurtful ; 
but  salt  in  any  quantity  is  certain  death  to 
poultry.  This  is  well  known  to  a  certain  class 
of  cock  lighters,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
hesitate,  when  the  occasion  presents  itself,  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  to  disable  the 
birds  of  their  opponents.  1  remember  a  case  of 
this  kind  bciug  brought  into  court.  One 
should  bo  careful  how  he  uses  salt  among  his 
poultry. 

*  *  * 

I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  thought  of  calling 
dodder  handsome,  or  expressing  admiration 
for  it  in  any  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  plant  that  grows  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  studied,  does  not  possess  some  character¬ 
istic  that  excites  Oi.r  wonder  or  admiration. 

1  have  been  a  good  deal  among  dodder;  at 
first  with  nut  a  little  dread,  but  now  with 
complacency,  I  might  almost  say  that  there 
are  acres  of  it  along  the  Bronx  Kiver  in 
West  Cboster  Co.  N.  Y.  In  some  places  it 
has  fairly  bridged  the  river.oreoplng  over  low- 
growiug  plants  In  one  place  It  has  covered 
out  of  sight  with  its  yellow,  coral-like  stems, 
a  clump  of  shiubs  about  eight  feet  iu  di¬ 
ameter.  1  have  passed  it  many  times,  aud 
every  time  I  see  it  I  say,  “That  is  hand¬ 
some.”  It  looks  like  a  mass  of  gold;  and 
when  the  morning  suu  glauees  over  it,  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  yellow 
massing  we  often  see  on  the  lawn.  Biace 
about  every  body  has  delighted  to  abuse  the 
dodder,  I  am  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  it. 

*  *  if 

The  influence  of  the  pollen  on  pistillate  or 
imperfect  flowered  strawberries  seems  to  be 
exercising  the  horticultural  mind.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  pollen  of  the  perfect  flower 
changes  or  modules  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of 
the  plant  bearing  imperfect  flowers;  in  fact, 
imparts  a  goodly  measure  of  its  own  quality 
to  it.  On  this  theory,  one  may  grow  the  same 
pistillate  variety  with  au  almost  endless 
variety  of  flavors;  and  when  the  theory  is 
fully  worked  out  (evoluted,  I  believe,  is  the 
word),  and  all  Its  parts  uicely  adjusted,  we 
may  reasonably  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  grow  two  or 
three  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  possibly 
one  may  then  see  acres  of  Crescent  literally 
hiding  the  ground  with  berries  that  fill  the 
air  with  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Prince 
of  Berries.  I  would  like  to  help  hasten  this 
good  time,  if  somebody  would  just  tell  me 
how.  I  see  clearly  where  the  theory  loads  to, 
but  l  do  not  so  clearly  see  how  it  is  ever  to  get 
there.  Seriously,  with  au  experience  of  up¬ 
ward  of  II)  yours  with  straw  berries,  I  have 
never  knowti  the  pollen  from  a  perfect- 
flowered  strawberry  to  dominate  the  flavor  or 
quality  of  a  pistillate  variety.  The  quality  or 
flavor,  iu  my  opinion,  is  determined  iu  quite 
uuother  way . 

*  *  * 

I  recently  had  au  opportunity  of  testing 
this  matter  iu  a  special  way.  Mr.  Augur  has 
a  large  bed  of  tbe  Jewell  Strawberry.  Every 
third  row  is  a  dilTorent  variety,  there 


being  either  seven  or  nine  varieties  of 
perfect  flowered  kinds  used  to  fertilize  the 
Jewell,  which  i3  a  pistillate.  1  weut  through 
every  row  of  Jewell,  testing  each  one 
from  end  to  end  in  reference  to  quality, 
average  size,  aud  productiveness.  I  was 
asked  if  1  discovered  any  difference  in  the 
flavor  in  different  parts  of  the  bed.  I  replied 
tbat  I  had  uot;  that  the  flavor  was  the  flavor 
of  the  Jewell  all  the  way  through.  Having 
my  attention  thus  culled  to  tbe  subject,  I  went 
over  the  bed  again  to  see  if  I  could  detect  any 
difference  in  flavor;  but  I  failed  todiscover  any. 
*  *  * 

Having  alluded  to  the  Jewell,  I  will  add 
briefly  here  that  a  bed  of  the  Jewell  Straw¬ 
berry  is  a  handsome  sight.  The  plant  is  of 
robust  growth,  with  dark-green  foliage;  the 
berries  are  very  large,  quite  uniform  iu  size, 
with  a  pleasant  snb  acid  juice,  and  moderate¬ 
ly  firm  flesh;  und  it  is  remarkably  productive, 
its  bright-colored  berries  literally  covering 
the  ground.  The  flower  is  pistillate.  Iu  flavor 
it  is  good.  I  wish  I  could  say  best.  Still  it  is 
a  valuable  fruit,  and  has  come  to  stay. 

*  *  * 

Do  not  let  tbe  season  for  bulbs  go  by  with¬ 
out  planting  a  few  hyacinths,  tulips,  jonquils, 
gladiolus,  “The  Bride,”  Narcissus  bicolor 
Horsfiddil,  Oxalis  Bowiei  and  versicolor, 
scilla,  frieaia,  triteleiu,  and  so  on;  all  these 
are  hardy,  except  gladiolus,  oxalis  and  fiio 
sla.  If  you  have  no  greenhouse,  a  few  pots 
of  these  will  give  a  summery  air  to  the  sitting- 
room  when  the  ground  without  is  covered 
with  snow  and  the  trees  no  longer  wear  their 
green  vesture.  There  is  a  sort  of  companion¬ 
ship  in  them,  too,  which  serves  wonderfully 
to  drive  away  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which 
so  many  are  apt  to  give  way  to  at  this  time. 

*  *  * 

There  is  au  old  und  popular  plant,  grown  by 
almost  every  body,  tbe  common  name  of  which 
has  for  some  time  been  iu  a  transition  state, 
and  to  change  which  1  have  done  my  share.  1 
allude  to  the  old  Scarlet  Geranium,  so  called. 
Tbe  plant  is  not  a  geranium,  but  a  pelargoni¬ 
um,  and  the  term  “scarlet”  long  since  became 
a  misnomer.  While  many  still  call  it  Scarlet 
Geranium,  others  call  it  Scarlet  Pelargonium, 
and  still  others  Zonal  Pelargonium.  I  think 
“zonal”  more  appropriate  than  “scarlet,”  but 
I  should  like  to  have  au  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  from  such  men  as  Messrs.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Parnell,  Thorpe  aud  others  who  take 
au  interest  in  plants  and  their  names.  The 
idea  is  to  substitute  a  right  name  for  a  wrong 
one,  and  not  merely  to  change  a  name. 

[It  ha9 escaped  Horticola  that  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  same  thing.  All  the  true  ger¬ 
aniums  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate.— Eds.] 

HORTICOLA. 


NOTES  ON  THE  NEWER  GRAPES. 

North  America  was  the  first  to  ripen,  but 
the  clusters  are  very  small,  quality  only  fair, 
and  it  is  not  very  productive. 

E.  Victor  came  next  and  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  variety  1  have.  Quality  very  good, 
clusters  not  generally  shouldered,  but  solid 
aud  very  line  looking.  Although  the  berry  is 
not  so  large,  the  dusters  are  much  better.  It 
commences  bearing  at  least  a  year  sooner,  is 
fully  as  good  in  quality  and  yields  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as 

Moore’s  Early  which  follows  very  closely 
iu  point  of  time. 

Wyoming  Red  ripens  with  Moore’s;  aud 
with  us  promises  well. 

Dollk  follows  next  and  is  a  very  large 
grape,  much  larger  thun  Moore’s  Early,  and 
to  my  tasteas  good  iu  quality.  It  isa  rampant 
grower  and  commences  bearing  very  young, 
but  does  not  always  set  the  clusters  full.  I 
got  it  from  a  German  here  who  says  ho  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Germany ;  but  it  has  no  appoar- 
aueo  of  being  a  foreign  variety.  I  saw  on  his 
vino,  last  Fall,  after  nearly  all  other  grapes 
were  over  ripe  aud  gone,  splendid  clusters  in 
tine  condition. 

Lady  Washington,  which  rotted  budly  iu 
provious  years,  is  looking  well,  and  there  is 
very  little  rot,  while,  singularly, 

Duchess,  which  lias  done  well  before,  has 
rotted  worse  than  any  other. 

Pocklington  him  disappointed  me:  it 
scarcely  shows  any  sign  of  ripening  yet,  and 
lost  year  was  behind  Coucord  and  very  hard 
and  foxy.  Unless  it  does  much  better  iu  fu¬ 
ture,  oue  vine  will  be  enough. 

Lind  LEY  does  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  many 
others,  but  is  making  a  fair  amouut  of  wood, 
and  will  give  a  fair  amouut  of  nice  fruit. 

Vkugknnks  is  making  rather  loss  growth 
and  carries  less  fruit. 

Jefferson  is  rather  peculiar.  1  regard  it 
as  the  best  table  grapo  l  have,  but  the  first 
two  years  the  ends  of  the  vines  were  somewhat 
wiuter-killed,  aud  l  felt  some  fear  that  it  , 


might  not  prove  hardy,  but  enough  sound 
wood  was  left  for  fruiting,  and  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  make  a  very  rapid  growth, 
the  wood  is  strong  and  the  crop  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  every  year.  The  buds  are  not  so 
prominent  as  in  most  varieties,  and  are  very 
late  in  starting. 

Uhland  is  a  white  grape  that,  with  me,  is 
doing  remarkably  well.  It  is  only  medium  in 
size  of  berry  or  bunch,  but  tbe  clusters  are 
very  compact  and  freely  produced,  and  the 
vine  isa  rapid  grower.  The  grapes  are  not 
ripe  yet:  last  year  I  considered  it  No.  1,  and, 
like  the  Jefferson,  It  had  much  of  the  texture 
of  the  European  variety. 

Prentiss  is  ripening  with  Concord,  and  is 
giving  a  fair  crop  of  nice  fruit. 

There  are  several  old  varieties  we  would 
hardly  like  to  leave  out. 

Ckkvklino,  among  them,  ripens  about  as 
early  as  the  uew  early  varieties,  and  in  qual¬ 
ity  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  of  the  new 
ones,  early  or  late.  It  gives  very  few  full 
clusters,  hut  for  my  own  table,  this  is  not  so 
important  as  quality.  Catawba  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  open  places,  but  I  have  two  vines' 
twined  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  house, 
which  annually  yield  good  crops  of  Trait  of 
the  finest  quality.  I  do  not  always  want 
grapes  of  the  same  quality,  eveu  the  beat,  and 
I  often  prefer  the  refreshing  acid  of  Norton’s 
Virginia,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  rot.  wm.  f.  basset. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J. 

fitli)  Crops. 

KEEPING  SEED  CORN. 

The  past  three  weeks  indicate  that  next 
Spring  prime  seed  corn  will  be  appreciated 
all  through  tbi9  section. 

My  plan  of  saving  It  is  as  follows:— Leave 
the  corn  in  the  field  as  long  as  you  safely  can 
— s  >uie  seasons  until  it  Is  dry  enough  to  shell. 
Be  sure  to  gather  all  seed  corn  before  any 
freeze;  if  not  dry,  put  It  in  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  place  to  dry;  but  be  sure  it  does  not 
freeze.  As  soon  as  it  will  shell  well,  run  it 
through  a  hand  sbeller,  and  put  it — corn,  cobs 
aud  all-in  empty  barrels  and  set  them  in  the 
cellar,  where  tbe  com  will  not  freeze,  until 
planting  time.  The  reason  for  shelling  in  the 
Fall  Is  that  in  the  Spring  it  will  usually  be 
too  damp  to  shell  well. 

I  think  corn  kept  lu  this  way  will  grow 
more  readily  than  corn  that  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  that  freezing  will  not  injure  it. 

1  have  always  had  prime  seed  corn.  Mine  is 
so  different  from  the  usual  plau  that  I  really 
expect  that  not  more  than  one  in  one  hundred 
who  see  it,  will  try  it.  For  ten  years  I  have  se¬ 
lected  seed  from  stalks  that  grew  only  oue  ear. 
Humboldt  Co.,  Ia.  o.  e.  french. 

- »♦  ♦ - 

SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

I  have  been  digging  some  potatoes  planted 
iu  u  light,  sandy  loam  with  no  fertilizer  except 
phosphate  and  ashes;  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
wire-worm  or  a  worm  of  any  kind  except 
angle-worms,  of  which  there  are  many,  but 
the  potatoes  are  all  more  or  loss  uffected  with 
scab,  some  of  them  very  badly.  r. 

W  indsor  Co.  Vt. 

<£l)t  perils  man. 

RAISING  CALVES  “BY  HAND.” 

Here  is  my  method  of  raising  calves  where 
we  have  no  skim  milk,  because  we  sell  our 
milk  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  we  are  now 
getting  three  cents  a  quart  for  it  at  the  door. 

1  let  the  calf  suck  the  cow  for  the  first  three 
days,  und  then  take  it  away  aud  begin  feeding 
it  by  hand.  Now,  1  must  feed  it  so  us  to  save 
milk  aud  keep  it  thriving  too;  this  I  do  by 
cuttlug  some  good  hay  and  putting  it  in  a  tub 
aud  steeping  it  iu  hot  water,  aud  it  makes  a 
very  nutritious  tea.  For  the  first  few  times 
1  make  the  drink  about  one-third  tea  aud  two- 
thirds  milk;  tbeu  I  gradually  increase  the 
quantity  of  tea  and  diminish  that  of  milk  un¬ 
til  the  calf  is  about  seveu  weeks  old,  wheu  I 
discard  the  use  of  milk  altogether.  When 
the  calf  Is  about  two  weeks  old,  1  begin  to  add 
a  little  wheat  middlings  to  the  drink, and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  as  it  agrees  with  it.  The  quau- 
ity  must  be  very  small  at  first.  1  also  keep  a 
whisp  of  good  hay  where  the  little  thing  cau 
ni  bble  at  it  ut  pleasure,  aud  it  soon  learns  to 
eat  it  pretty  freely,  aud  hay  is  much  better 
for  it  than  grass  wnile  young,  aud  1  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  the  calf  will  eat  hay  sooner 
thun  grass.  I  occasionally  add  a  little  salt  to 
the  feed,  and,  as  Prof.  Henry  says  in  a  late 
RURAL.,  the  drink  should  always  be  milk- 
warm  while  the  animal  is  young.  I  have  a 
calf  now  jiiHt  two  months  old,  fed  in  the  above 
way,  and  it  is  iu  fine  health  and  condition, 
aud  always  ready  for  its  feed.  It  has  done  so 


well  I  have  started  another  in  the  same  way 
Prof.  Henry  says  feed  three  times  a  day, 
which  I  believe  is  best,  although  I  never  feed 
oftener  than  twice  a  day. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  chas.  lkk. 

Vflmitanb 

THAT  SCOURGE  OF  THE  DAIRY— 
ABORTION. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Whatever  veterinarians  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  the  abortion  of  milch  cows  is  about 
as  much  of  a  mystery  as  ever,  and  the  theory 
of  the  arrested  development  of  the  foetus  iu 
consequence  of  overdrafts  on  the  animal  econ¬ 
omy,  as  a  cause,  still  holds  its  ground  with  all 
the  old-time  credit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  across 
the  British  Channel,  the  subject  has  beeu  taken 
in  hand  by  a  scientific  commission,  and  the 
following  are  the  main  points  of  the  first 
report— a  preliminary  one  made,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  puipose  of  getting  at  the  facts:  — 

The  commission  considers  that  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  at  present  to  determine  the  causes  of 
tbe  abortion  oT  milch  cows,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  its  effects.  Borne  persons  believe 
they  have  noticed  a  variety  of  influences  acting 
in  this  epizootic,  while  they  have  no  power  or 
ability  to  explain  them.  Thus heilers arc  more 
often  attacked  than  mature  cows.  In  certain 
cases,  abortion  disappears  with  a  change  of  tboJ 
bull,  aud  especially  if  the  boll  is  of  a  differ^* 
ent  race.  Some  others  have  remarked  that^ 
the  epoch  of  gestation  had  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  heifers  put  to  the  bull  in 
August,  did  not  abort  when  others  did,  which 
were  bred  in  the  spring  months.  It  has  also 
been  noticed  that  abortion  disappears  when 
the  sufferers  are  given  a  change  of  residence. 

Other  and  many  analogous  observations 
having  been  made,  tbe  commission  de¬ 
cided  it  would  be  useful  to  group  and 
classify  them.  It  asks  therefore  that  those 
interested  report  to  it  any  and  ail  facts  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  question.  To  facilitate  the  inquiry, 
the  following  questions  have  been  formulated, 
it  being  understood  tbut  the  answers  contain 
the  opinions  of  the  correspondents:— 

1.  How  docs  the  attack  first  show  itself? 

2.  What  wore  the  probable  causes? 

3.  Does  the  epizootic  attack  equally  cows  of 
all  ages? 

•1.  At  what  period  of  gestation  were  the 
cows  attacked  f 

5.  Ought  we  to  attribute  the  attacks  to  an 
exeeas  of  fat  iu  the  patient,  or  to  its  beiug  iu 
very  thin  fiesh? 

0.  Has  the  date  at  which  the  cow  takes  the 
bull  any  influence,  aud  do  cows  abort  equally 
at  all  periods  of  the  year? 

7.  Do  cows  tbat  have  aborted  recover  their 
health  readily  or  not,  and  how  often  is  it  fatal  ? 

8.  Are  certain  races  or  breeds  more  subject 
to  attack  than  others? 

9-  Does  the  epizootic  attack  equally  large 
herds,  small  herds,  or  herds  of  medium  num¬ 
bers?  How  about  cows  isolated,  or  by  them¬ 
selves? 

10.  Has  the  age  of  the  bull  any  influence? 

11.  Are  blooded  cattle  of  pure  race  and  high 
pedigree  more  subject  to  abortion,  than  half- 
breeds,  scrubs  or  common  stock;  or  is  the  con¬ 
trary  the  case? 

19.  Does  the  near  relationship  of  the  bull 
to  the  cows  have  any  influence,  one  way  or 
the  other? 

13.  Docs  a  change  of  bulls  produce  any  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  epizootic? 

14.  Will  a  bull  changed  from  a  herd  which 
has  aborted  cause  the  infection  or  disease  to 
other  herds? 

15  What  may  be  the  influence,  good  or  bad: 

1,  of  the  nature  of  the  soil;  2,  of  different 
plants;  3,  of  the  food;  4,  of  the  water;  and 
5,  of  meteorological  change? 

10.  Has  bleeding  or  any  other  course  of 
treatment  produced  good  results? 

17.  How  long  has  the  period  of  abortion 
continued  ?  Probable  cause  of  cessation  i 

15.  After  a  first  attuck  and  its  disappear¬ 
ance,  how  long  before  a  second? 

[We  would  like  to  receive  answers  to  any  or 
all  of  these  questions  from  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  whose  stock  have  beeu  attacked  by  this 
disastrous  ailment,  or  who  have  studied  its 
course  among  their  neighbors’  cows. — Eds.] 

(T!)e  Sunuf-ljcn). 
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CAKE  OF  HOGS. 

Tue  prospect  for  au  abundant  corn  crop  iu 
Central  Illinois  this  fall  continues  favorable. 
This  is  leading  farmers  to  look  about  for 
hogs  and  other  live  stock  to  which  the  surplus 
may  be  fed.  Doubtless  many  hogs  as  well  as 
cattle  will  be  brought  here  withiu  the  next 
fow  months.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of 
swine  plague  or  other  contagious  diseases  being 
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thus  introduced,  farmers  cannot  he  too  careful 
as  to  where  and  what  they  buy.  The  Board 
of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  are  supposed  to 
have  an  oversight  of  these  matters,  but  as 
their  attention  is  directed  more  particularly  to 
cattle  diseases,  farmers  who  would  avoid  loss¬ 
es  from  swine  plague  or  other  maladies  among 
their  hogs,  must  look  out  for  themselves. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  ODly  in  buy¬ 
ing,  but  in  feeding,  watering  and  the  man¬ 
agement  generally.  This  word  of  warning  is 
applicable  as  well  to  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  this  time  of  year  particularly,  spec¬ 
ial  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  hogs  in 
the  best  condition  of  health  and  thrift,  for  at 
no  other  season  do  they  seem  so  liable  to  con¬ 
tract  disease. 

Sulphur  and  powdered  copperas,  each  five 
pounds,  wood  ashes,  two  bushels,  and  slaked 
lime,  one  bushel,  all  well  mixed  together  and 
placed  under  shelter  within  reach  of  the  hogs, 
will  do  the  latter  good  by  way  of  keeping 
them  free  from  worms  and  lice,  and  thus 
better  able  to  resist  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  influence  of  malaria  so  pre¬ 
valent  during  the  latter  part  of  Summer  or  in 
the  Fall. 

During  night  the  germs  of  swine  plague  are 
thought  to  collect  on  the  damp  grass,  and  the 
malarial  air  is  believed  to  settle  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  hogs  be  kept  from 
going  on  pasture  in  the  morning,  until  after 

►  the  dew  is  off.  Among  all  our  farm  animals 
the  hog  carries  his  head  lower  than  any  other, 
§  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  exposed  to  the 
evils  of  bad  air  settling  near  the  ground. 
Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.  phil  thrifton. 


STEALERS  OF  VITALITY. 

The  amount  of  vitality  deliberately  stolen 
from  our  domestic  animals  by  parasites  can¬ 
not  be  computed.  There  is  nothing  more  dis¬ 
gusting  than  these  wretched,  crawling 
creatures  that  delight  in  filth,  and  die  in 
cleanliness.  No  domestic  bird  or  animal  can 
prosper  with  these  blood  thirsty  robbers  fast¬ 
ened  upon  it.  Few  respectable  human  beings 
ever  know  what  it  is  to  he  covered  with  these 
parasites.  The  story  told  by  those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  endure  the  torture  is  enough  to 
make  the  flesh  creep.  The  constant  irritation 
and  disgust  are  almost  enough  to  drive  a  sen¬ 
sitive  person  insane .  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
man  who  allows  his  poultry  and  farm  animals 
to  become  covered  with  lice,  is  guilty  of  a 
crime.  Men  can  he  punished  in  many  States 
for  acts  that  do  not  inflict  half  the  pain  and 
annoyance  to  animals  that  lice  produce.  The 
magnified  foot  of  a  louse  presents  a  savage 
appearance.  There  are  hooks  and  saw-like 
attachments,  with  barbs  that  catch  in  the 
flesh  and  hold  firmly.  In  hen  lice,  there  are 
strong  jaws  that  fairly  rend  the  flesh. 

On  the  ordinary  farm,  the  hens  are  too  often 
obliged  to  endure  this  agony  without  help. 
The  farmer  will  see  that  his  cattle  and  horses 
are  properly  cared  for ;  but  the  hens  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  home  in  a  house  fairly  alive 
with  vermiu,  or  on  two  or  three  old  roosts  in 
the  barn  cellar.  Night  and  day  the  poor  hens 
are  pursued  by  these  tormep.tors,  audeven  the 
nests  where  they  are  expected  to  lay  are  filled 
with  old  hay,  that  has  become  a  perfect  tene¬ 
ment  house,  owing  to  the  lice  that  swarm  In 
it.  This  state  of  affairs  is  both  cruel  and  un¬ 
profitable.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  common 
diseases  of  poultry  are  attributable  to  lice; 
where  the  disease  is  not  immediately  pro¬ 
duced,  the  vitality  of  the  bird  is  so  weakened, 
that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  contagious 
diseases  that  abound. 

No  farmer  should  allow  his  hens  to  go  into 
winter-quarters  this  year  without  first  destroy¬ 
ing  these  filthy  parasites.  The  practice  of 
keeping  the  hens  in  the  barn  cellar  or  in  a 
shed  near  the  stable  is  not  a  good  one.  The 
poultry  of  the  farm  can  be  made  of  enough 
importance  to  demand  a  place  lor  itself.  The 
small  red  mites  that  are  so  difficult  to  kill,  will 
cause  horses  much  auuoyance  when  the  hen¬ 
roost  is  too  near  the  stalls.  Cellars  and  sheds 
are  more  difficult  to  clean  than  a  house  where 
special  arrangements  can  be  made.  But  w  her- 
ever  the  bens  are  kept,  kill  the  lice  now,  and 
be  no  longer  disgraced.  Lice  live  and  breed  in 
tilth.  They  will  not  enter  a  region  of  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness.  That  fact  shows  how  the 
scourge  may  he  prevented,  but  after  the  ene¬ 
my  has  once  taken  possession,  the  most  heroic 
treatment  iB  necessary  to  dislodge  him.  No 
parasite  cau  live  in  boiling  water,  kerosene, 
sulphur  fumes,  or  in  contact  with  pyrethrum. 
Even  with  these  strong  aids  I  know  from 
experience  what  a  disgusting  job  it  is  to  attack 
the  ordinary  hen  house  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  Interests  of  decency,  however, 
the  attack  should  be  made  or  the  breeding 
pen  burned  down. 


The  first  thing  is  to  clean  the  place  thorough, 
ly  of  mauure.  It  will  be  found  baked  and 
packed  to  the  floor  and  roosts.  Scrape  it  with 
a  sharp  hoe,  scrub  it  with  boiling  water — any¬ 
thing  to  get  it  all  out  for  once.  Take  out  the 
roosts,  and,  after  scraping  the  manure  off 
with  the  hoe,  pick  up  one  end  and  slowly  pour 
kerosene  so  that  it  will  run  down  over  every 
inch  of  the  roost.  Take  the  hay  from  the 
nests  and  burn  it  all  up,  and  pour  keroseue 
into  the  boxes,  so  that  it  will  enter  every  erack 
and  joint.  Apply  boiling  hot  soap  suds  to 
every  square  inch  of  the  inside  of  the  house. 
Take  an  old  broom  and  mop  it  into  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  crevice.  It  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  use  too  much  hot  water. 

Many  of  our  best  poultry  keepers  advise 
fumigation  in  desperate  cases.  To  do  this  pro¬ 
perly,  whitewash  the  inside  of  the  house  in  a 
thorough  manner.  Close  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  as  tightly  as  possible.  Put  an  iron  kettle 
containing  a  quantity  of  sulphur  inside,  and 
either  burn  it  by  means  of  alcohol,  or  place 
on  it  a  piece  of  red  hot  iron.  A  great  many 
of  the  lice  will  be  found  upon  the  hens.  There 
must  be  no  half-way  work  about  it.  Every 
heu  must  he  caught  and  dusted  with  pyreth¬ 
rum.  An  ointment  of  sulphur,  lard,  and  kero¬ 
sene  applied  to  the  head  and  under  the  wings 
will  also  destroy  the  pests.  There  will  be  no 
fun  about  this  work;  a  man’s  flesh  will  crawl 
for  a  week  afterwards,  and  he  will  want  to 
bury  his  clothes;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  kill 
the  pests  when  they  have  once  taken  posses¬ 
sion.  And  the  labor  must  not  cease.  The 
poultry  man  must  never  grow  wreary  of  well 
doing,  unless  he  desires  to  go  through  the 
same  operation  year  after  year.  Keep  the 
roosts  clean,  and  drench  them  frequently  with 
keroseue.  Change  the  hay  in  the  nests  fre¬ 
quently,  and  examine  the  hens  at  intervals. 
If  any  lice  are  discovered,  dust  the  whole  flock 
with  pyrethrum,  and  clean  out  the  house  with 
hot  water.  Use  whitewash  with  a  lavish 
hand,  and  clean  out  the  manure  as  often  as 
you  can.  In  Winter  give  the  hens  a  good 
dust  bath,  in  which  dry,  unleached  ashes  are 
mixed.  Now,  I  beg  of  you  again,  attend  to 
this  matter  at  once.  Don’t  let  these  disgust¬ 
ing  creatures  thrive  and  fatten  on  food  that 
you  ought  to  eat  yourself.  hired  man. 

BLACK  JAVAS. 

It  is  wonderful  what  an  interest  is  being 
taken  in  pure  bred  poultry  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  20  or  more  years  ago. 
But  few  farmers  at  that  time  would  have  been 
purchasers  of  eggs  at  $3.00  per  setting;  now 
fanciers  sell  hundreds  of  dollars' worth  at  that 
price,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  increasing. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  realizB  that  with  a 
good  variety  of  poultry  and  with  proper  care, 
there  is  as  much  (or  more)  profit  on  the  money 
invested  in  fowls  as  in  any  other  kind  of  stock 
on  the  farm.  “But  what  kind  of  fowls  shall 
I  keep!”  is  the  oft-asked  question. 

I  think  each  person  should  keep  the  breed 
or  breeds  best  suited  to  his  fancy,  otherwise 
they  will  be  likely  not  to  receive  the  care 
necessary  to  make  their  keeping  a  financial 
success.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  the  heaviest  weights,  and  the 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs  the  best  for  egg 
production.  But  what  is  most  wanted  on  the 
farm  is  a  fowl  combining,  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  good  points  of  the  above  mentioned 
breeds;  or,  in  other  words,  a  general-purpose 
fowl.  During  the  past  few  years  1  have  test¬ 
ed  several  varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  fowl  best  suited  to  the 
farm,  and  although  it  has  taken  time  and 
money  to  do  this,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  my  experiments,  as  I  have  found  a 
fowl  so  well  suited  to  my  wants  and  fancy 
that  I  intend,  in  the  future,  to  breed  it  ex¬ 
clusively.  It  is  the  Black  Java,  and  as  the 
breed  is  not  widely  known  as  yet,  1  will  give 
the  Roral  readers  a  short  history  of  it. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  a  celebrated  M.D. 
living  in  Missouri,  had  iu  his  yards  a  few  very 
fine  black  fowls  which  he  called  “Javas.”  A 
family  living  near  came  into  possession  of 
some  of  the  eggs,  from  which  the  present 
breed  of  Javas  has  descended.  This  family, 
after  some  time,  removed  to  New  York  and 
took  with  them  their  fowls,  which,  in  their 
new  homes,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noted 
poultry  judge  by  their  large  size,  beautiful, 
glossy  plumage,  and  great  laying  qualities. 
Alter'  breeding  them  a  few  years,  he  made 
application  to  the  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  to  have  them  admitted  into  the  “Standard 
of  Excellence,”  which  was  done. 

They  are  to-day  bred  by  most  of  the  best 
and  largest  breeders  iu  the  country.  1  quote 
from  a  circular  of  a  well  knowu  breeder  of  this 
variety :  “No  other  breed  is  more  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  in  America  to-day — where  known.  It  has  at¬ 
tained  this  popularity,  too,  entirely  on  its  own 
intrinsic  merits,  without  the  eclat  of  a  foreign 
origin,  or  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money 
in  puffing.  As  table  fowls  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweet,  juicy,  tine  grained,  tender,  and 
delicate.  spring  chicks  they  feather  very 


early  and  mature  rapidly.  As  market  fowls 
they  are  unsurpassed,  having  large,  plump 
bodies  with  full  breasts,  cleau,  black  legs,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  yellow,  and  a  bright 
yellow  skin.  They  always  command  the 
highest  market  price.  As  layers  they  are 
good  in  all  seasons.  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
fowl  that  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a  whole  year 
than  the  Black  Javas.  Very  hardy  as  chicks, 
aud  mature  fowls,  and  being  an  out-and-out 
American  breed,  they  adapt  themselves  to  all 
climates  aud  situations  better  ttmu  any  other 
breed.  As  mothers  they  are  excellent,  being 
neither  non-sitters  nor  persistent  sitters.  They 
are  kind  and  gentle,  and  good  foragers.  In 
fine,  this  comparatively  new  breed  combines 
all  the  sturdy  and  excellent  qualities  of  the 
ideal  fowl  to  a  wonderful  degree.  They  are 
the  fowls  for  general  use.  ” 

In  color  they  are  a  rich,  lustrous  black,  with 
that  beautiful  greeu  shading  so  desirable  in 
black  fowls.  The  standard  weights  are,  cock, 
10  pounds;  hens,  eight  pounds.  I  have  bred 
them  two  years,  and  find  their  good  qualities 
uot  overrated.  Jacob  heckman. 

De  Kalb  Co.,  Ills. 
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GOOD  QUEENS  AND  HOW  TO  REAR 
THEM. 


The  success  of  the  apiary  depends  more  up¬ 
on  the  queens  than  upon  any  other  one  thing: 
and  among  the  average  honey  producers,  no 
one  thing  is  so  little  cared  for.  If  we  could 
have  all  the  queens  in  our  yard  as  good  as  a 
few  we  could  select,  we  could  nearly  double 
our  crop  of  honey.  A  careful  selection,  with 
judicious  weeding  out  of  the  poor  ones,  will 
do  very  much  towards  improvement.  But  we 
must  not  expect  to  attain  wonderful  results  in 
one  year.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  the 
workers  of  some  particular  queen  show  desir¬ 
able  traits,  such  as  being  able  to  work  on  Red 
Clover,  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to  “fix”  auy  new 
characteristic,  aud  nothing  but  years  will  do 
it.  If  I  had  a  queen  whose  progeny  could 
reach  the  honey  in  Red  Clover,  and  transmit 
that  ability  to  her  descendants,  one  thousand 
dollars  would  not  buy  her.  I  fully  believe 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Italiaus  can  and 
will  be  worked,  or  rather  bred,  up  to  that 
point;  but  I  can  see  it  only  in  the  dim  future. 

An  instrument  has  been  iuvented  (I  believe 
by  Rev.  S.  M.  Locke)  to  accurately  test  the 
reaching  power  of  the  worker  bees.  After 
one  has  ascertained  which  colony  of  bees  have 
the  longest  proboscis,  then  he  should  breed  all 
his  young  queens  from  that  stock.  I  use  only 
Italians,  for  they  combine  the  most  desirable 
qualities,  aud  we  must  take  a  thoroughbred 
to  start  with,  for  a  hybrid  is  too  apt  to  deter¬ 
iorate.  To  rear  good  queens,  we  must  have  a 
good  mother.  I  select  one  that  is  large,  though 
not  necessarily  the  largest;  in  shape  it  must 
be  long,  with  the  back  part  of  the  body  taper¬ 
ing,  avoiding  a  chubby-looking  queen.  In 
color,  my  choice  must  be  yellow,  shading  off 
to  brown  at  the  extremity.  Black  rings  are 
a  sure  indication  of  au  intermixture  of  native 
blood.  In  prolificness,  she  should  be  able,  in 
the  highi  of  the  season,  to  keep  eight  frames 
full  of  brood.  Her  worker  progeny  should  all 
show  three  bright  yellow  bands  without  any 
shading  of  brown  with  the  yellow.  They 
should  also  be  industrious  and  gentle.  Of 
course,  the  drones  should  be  large  and  well 
marked,  and  the  queen’s  progeny  be  duplicates 
of  the  mother  as  nearly  as  possible.  Have  all 
the  cells  built  lu  powerful  colonies,  and  they 
must  produce  good  queens. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  M.  goodspeed. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  PYRETHRUM. 


A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead,  says 
that  “the  claim  that  farmers  cannot  mix  their 
own  goods  is  all  nonsense.  The  manufacturer 
must  have  an  advance  on  the  cost  of  his  goods 
of  at  least  $U)  to  every  tou,  iu  order  to  have 
any  show  for  profit  at  all.  This  is  about  25 
per  cent.  When  Prof.  Johnson  said,  in  his 
annual  report,  that  farmers  could  save  from 
25  to  33  per  cent,  by  making  their  own  fertil¬ 
izers,  it  was  received  with  incredulity  by  a 
great  many  farmers  who  believed  what  the  in¬ 
terested  parties — the  manufacturers  aud  deal¬ 
ers— told  them.”  The  question  is  just  this: 
Can  fertilizer  manufacturers  buy  the  fertili¬ 
zer  ingredients  enough  cheaper  than  farmers, 
aud  mix  them  enough  cheaper  to  insure  them 
a  living  profit?  This  question,  we  hope,  is 
elsewhere  answered. 


Stock  Shelters.— The  Breeder’s  Gazette 
earnestly  advocates  the  building  of  shelters 
for  stock,  even  in  the  sections  where  the 
Winters  are  open  and  mild.  Figures  show 
that  the  losses  in  stock  from  exposure 
are  not  al  ways  largest  in  the  coldest  countries ; 
but  in  those  sections  where  cattle  receive 
little  attention,  aud  where  chilling  rains  take 
the  place  of  severe  cold  weather.  In  the  New 
England  States  the  annual  losses  of  cattle 
from  disease,  stress  of  weather,  and  other 
like  causes,  amounts  to  but  two  per  cent.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  Gulf  States  where  very  little  provision 
is  made  for  animal  comfort,  the  loss  amounts 
to  eight  per  cent.  After  all,  it  is  not  against 
the  “cold  snaps"  that  cattle  need  protection, 
so  much  as  against  the  ordinary  stormy 
weather  that  comes  along  at  almost  auy 
time.  The  cold  aud  drizzling  rains  that  make 
the  Winters  in  some  parts  of  the  South  so  un¬ 
pleasant,  even  for  human  beings,  are  very 
discomforting  to  stock.  When  the  skin  is 
continually  wet,  there  is  a  constant  loss  of 
heat,  that  tells  rapidly  upon  animal  vitality. 
A  healthy  man  can  stay  out  in  cold  weather 
and  enjoy  the  clear,  crisp  air,  but  a  dull,  eat¬ 
ing  rain  fills  him  with  discomfort  and  is  sure 
to  drive  him  uuder  cover. 


Weed  Seeds, — The  botanist  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Station  has  been  counting  and 
estimating  the  number  of  seeds  found  upon  a 
single  plant  of  the  most  obnoxious  weeds 
grown  in  that  State.  In  the  Shepherd’s  Purse 
he  found  the  number  of  seeds  iu  a  medium¬ 
sized  plaut,  37,500;  in  the  Dandelion  12,100; 
Wild  Pepper  Grass,  18,400;  Wheat-thief  (Lith- 
ospermum  arvense),  7,000  ;  the  common 
thistle  (Cirsiuui  lauceolatum),  fi5,3G0;  Camo¬ 
mile,  15,920;  Butter  Weed,  8,587;  Rag  Weed, 
4.3fi<>;  common  purslane,  38S,8UU:  common 
plantain,  42.200;  Burdock,  38,800.  This  is  an 
important  lesson  which  no  farmer  should 
pass  lightly  over.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  each  one  of  these  plants  extracts  from 
the  soil  precisely  as  much  valuable  plant  food 
as  an  equal  weight  of  any  valuable  crop; 
that  the  growing  of  weeds  is  just  as  exhaust¬ 
ing  to  the  lund  as  the  growing  of  valuable 
crops,  and  when  the  farmer  looks  at  a  grow 
ing  weed  he  should  remember  that  if  passed 
by  and  allowed  to  perfect  its  seeds,  It  will  not 
only  exhaust  the  laud,  but  will  iu  a  single  year 
multiply  to  thousands.  When  a  man  grasps  a 
weed  to  pull  it  up ;  there  is  a  great  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  one  turn  of  the  wrist  will 
exterminate  not  only  that  plant,  but  what 
would  next  year  cover  an  acre  of  ground. 
There  is  really  nothing  that  is  more  honor  to 
the  farmer  thau  clean  fields,  and  nothing 
that  pays  better  too. 


Mr.  E.  Holeknbkck,  of  Genesaee  Co., 
Mich.,  writes  me  thus:  “Your  discussion  of 
pyrethrum  as  a  plant  insecticide  in  solution 
led  me  to  try  it  on  my  horses,  sponging  them 
with  the  solution  as  a  preventive  of  the  an 
noying  attacks  of  the  hot  and  other  flies.  1 
have  used  it  with  excellent  results."  Mr.  H., 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  wiites  me  that  he  used 
oue  dram  to  a  quart  of  water,  aud  that  it  gave 
entire  relief  to  bis  horses,  as  also  to  those  of  a 
neighbor,  who  was  plowing  for  him.  He 
sponged  the  horses  in  several  places,  aud  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  It.  He  has  used  it  for  a 
week.  Mr.  H.  wishes  me  to  try  the  remedy 
aud  report.  1  shall  hasten  to  do  so,  and  as 
the  remedy  is  so  simple  and  cheap,  1  would 
advise  others  to  do  so  also.  It  pains  me  very 
much  to  see  our  poor,  faithful  animals  wor 
ried  by  bot  flies,  house  flies,  tubanus  flies, 
etc. ;  aud  if  we  can  use  a  simple,  pleasant  re¬ 
medy,  like  pyrethrum,  successfully,  it  is  a 
mutter  of  very  great  importance  and  worthy 
of  wide  circulation.  I  shall  try  at  once  und 
report.  a.  j.  cook. 


Prize  Dairy  Farm. — The  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  managed  dairy  farm  under  100  acres. 
This  prize  has  been  won  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hother 
sail,  who  farms  81  acres  of  grass  land.  There 
are  only  41  acres  of  pasture,  and  the  dairy 
consists  of  52  cows.  Nearly  $3,000  are  spent 
each  year  iu  purchasing  food  for  cattle.  No 
cotton-seed  meal  Is  used,  as  it  is  thought  to 
injure  the  butter.  The  cows  are  bought  with 
first  or  peoond  calf,  aud  kept  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  sold  for  beef.  They  are 
mostly  grade  Short-horns.  No  calves  are 
reared.  At  least  2K  tons  of  hay  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  to  pay  expenses.  Iu  addition 
to  home-made  manures,  about  150  tons  are 
annually  purchased.  The  mowing  ground  is 
dressed  from  October.  The  pastures  are 
quickened  with  bone  meal.  W  itb  all  this  ex¬ 
pense  and  labor,  a  good  profit  is  made  on  this 
farm.  _ _ 

Canadian  “Findings.”— The  Canada  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  managers  have  become  cer¬ 
tain  of  some  things  regarding  farming,  among 
which  we  notice  the  following  finds: — ihey 
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find  tbat  one  kind  of  grass  does  not  make  a 
pasture,  and  that  pasture  has  to  be  fed  like 
other  crops.  They  find  mangels  to  be  easier 
and  cheaper  to  cultivate,  more  valuable  spring 
food  than  turnips.  They  find  it  a  dangerous 
thing  to  have  too  few  livestock  and  too  much 
crops.  They  find  it  good  at  all  times  to  have 
much  live  stock.  They  find  it  impossible  to 
uphold  the  best  condition  of  cattle-life  in  Win¬ 
ter  without  roots.  They  find  it  very  difficult 
to  grow  a  gettuine  gooseberry.  They  find 
there  is  no  such  thmg  as  a  cow  that  gives  lots 
of  milk  on  a  little  food.  They  find  mixed 
farming  to  be  the  most  difficult,  the  hardest 
physically,  the  deepest  mentally,  and  the  most 
reliable  of  any.  These  are  all  sensible  ‘'finds,” 
and  it  would  pay  all  farmers  to  ponder  on 
them  well. 

Fall  Grass  Seeding.— A.  W.  Cheever 
advises  farmers  to  sow  grass  seed  as  soon  after 
the  heat  of  Summer  is  past  as  the  condition  of 
the  laud  will  permit.  Don’t  sow  grass  seed 
when  the  heat  is  greatest.  Grass  delights  in 
cool,  moist  weather  all  through  its  life.  Na 
ture’s  time  for  sowing  is  soon  after  the  seeds 
ripen  in  Summer.  The  seeds  fall  to  the 
ground  and  wait  only  for  rain  to  start  into 
life.  Grass  seed  sown  in  Spring  is  placed  un¬ 
der  unnatural  conditions.  Hot  weather  is  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  if  it  gets  a  start  in  the  Spring  it 
will  try  to  produce  seed  the  first  year.  This 
practice  affects  grass  plants  as  it  affects 
heifers  to  have  calves  at  an  early  age.  Grass 
sown  in  Spring  and  cut  for  hay  in  July,  has 
been  killed  outright  by  the  operation.  The 
hot  sun  dried  the  surface,  and  the  root  growth 
being  shallow  and  scanty,  the  plants  were 
killed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  spring  seediug, 
except  the  labor  in  replowing  after  grain  is 
harvested.  Grass  sown  aloue  this  Fall,  on 
well  tilled  aud  well  enriched  land,  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  full  crop  of  hay  next  July.  Fall-sown 
grass  has  the  advantage  over  spring  sown  in 
this,  that  the  anuual  weeds  which  may  come 
up  with  it  will  soon  be  killed  by  frost  and  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  grass,  while  iu  Spring 
the  chances  are  usually  more  favorable  to  the 
weeds  tbau  to  the  grass,  as  the  weeds  are 
starting  at  their  natural  season,  while  the 
grass  is  not. 

Cotton-pickers.— Several  new  cotton- 
pickers  have  been  invented  of  late.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  give  fair  satisfaction;  but  most 
require  hand-picking  after  them.  The  work 
of  a  cotton  picker  will  probably  ueverbemore 
satisfactory  than  that  of  a  milking  machine. 
The  human  hand  is  best  adapted  to  such  work. 
There  are  some  thoughtful  Southern  men.  who 
claim  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  of 
this  kind  into  the  cotton  field  would  change 
the  character  of  cotton  culture.  The  great 
army  of  “pickers”  would  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  work,  and  the  small  cotton  growers  would 
be  eveutually  forced  out  of  the  business  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  would  be  forced,  for 
self-support,  to  take  up  mixed  husbandry, 
which  is  the  very  thing  the  South  needs. 

BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

Persons  who  live  on  farms  will  always  en¬ 
joy  a  monopoly  in  supplying  the  market  with 
choice  beef,  says  the  Chicago  Times.  The 
flesh  of  cattle  unprotected  from  storms,  aud 
compelled  to  pick  up  their  living  during 
droughts  and  through  the  Winter,  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  greatly  inferior  to  tbat  of  cattle 
raised  on  farms  where  they  are  protected,  and 
well  supplied  with  water  aud  food.  The  or¬ 
dinary  farmer  can  compete  with  the  “beef 
barons,"  if  he  will  work  systematically,  and 
make  everything  count  . 

The  Live  Stock  Journal  gives,  as  au  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  difference  between  modern 
dairy  science  and  that  of  our  forefathers,  two 
different  methods  of  describing  good  milk.  In 
old  times,  we  would  have  said  “the  cream 
would  allow  a  mouse  to  skate  on  it;”  now  we 
say.  “it  has  113  per  cent,  of  solids,  with  4.50  of 
butter  fat" . . . 

The  American  Farmer  says  that  the  comb 
of  a  fowl  indicates  the  condition  of  its  health. 
A  close  observer  always  looks  at  the  comb 
first . .  . . . . 

The  Sportsman  speaks  of  butter  made  hy 
lightning.  A  pair  of  electrodes  are  placed  in 
the  milk  and  a  current  is  made  to  run 
through.  The  milk  at  once  undergoes  a  curi¬ 
ous  change;  little  balls  form  upon  the  elec¬ 
trodes  and  then  detach  themselves  ami  float 
to  the  top.  The  butter  l  $  then  collected  and 
worked  over.  The  process  is  much  quicker 
than  churning,  Butter  so  made  will  uotstuud 
the  ordeal  of  a  thunder  storm  . . 

Sec’y  C.  W.  Garfi eld  says  that  the  people 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  now  that,  they  have 
come  to  know  the  Shaffer  Raspberry,  prefer 
it  to  all  others,  and  the  demand  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  Shaffer  seems, 
notwithstanding  its  bad  color,  to  be  growing 
gradually  into  favor  everywhere.  Iteertaiuly 
is  hardy  and  productive . 

Anybody  that  buys  unleached  wood  ashes 


buys  an  unknown  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Ashes  should  be  sold  on  analy¬ 
ses  just  the  same  as  other  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers.  In  hickory  there  are  .according  to  Prof. 
Johnson,  7.54  per  cent,  of  potash  and  2.19  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  birch  there  are  8.15  pot¬ 
ash  and  2  30  phosphoric  acid;  in  oak,  9.86 
potash  and  1  92  of  phosphoric  acid ;  in  chest¬ 
nut  9.36  potash  and  1 .69  of  phosphoric  acid. . . 

The  “battle  of  tbe  breeds"  promises  to  be 
sharp  at  Chicago  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show. 
Over  *5.000  will  be  given  in  premiums.  The 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association,  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Holland  and  Short-horn  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociations  of  America  have  agreed  to  dupli¬ 
cate  all  prizes  won  by  their  respective  breeds. 
By  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  for  a  single 
animal  to  win  the  magnificent  sum  of  *1,000. 
This  surely  ought  to  push  breeders  on  to  the 
utmost  eflort,... . . . 

Prof.  L,  B.  Arnold,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
in  speaking  of  uses  for  surplus  fruit,  says  that 
apples  can  be  utilized  as  food  for  stock  as  well 
as  food  for  man,  For  serving  as  a  condiment, 
as  well  as  a  direct  food,  they  are  as  valuable 
as  an  equal  weight  of  roots.  The  dried  waste 
of  evaporating  houses  makes  au  excellent  food 
for  milch  cows.  It  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  gives  a  tine  flavor  to  milk  and  butter, 
and  contributes  to  healthfulness.  It  has  a 
feeding  value  equal  to  45  per  cent,  of  an  equal 
weight  of  corn  meal . . . . . . . 

Mr.  Leet,  of  Connecticut,  writes  us  that 
the  idea  appears  to  be  quite  wide  spread  that 
if  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
else,  he  had  better  go  to  farming,  and  be 
thinks  this  is  the  cause  of  much  very  poor 
work  that  is  called  farming.  When  a  farmer 
thinks  he  has  a  thing  worked  down  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  a  change  of  conditions  causes  a  failure 
and  he  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  half 
as  wise  as  he  thought.  It  has  always  been  a 
surprise  to  ns  that  so  mauy  meu  go  through 
life  on  a  farm  without  realizing  how  much 
there  is  that  they  do  not  know  and  how  great 
is  the  need  for  close  study . . 

Mr.  Fish,  of  Richland  Ceuter,  Wisconsin, 
said,  in  the  convention  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Dairymen’s  Association,  that  if  every  patron 
of  the  cheese  factories  were  compelled  to  fence 
bis  cows  away  from  stagnant  water,  tbe  value 
of  Wisconsin  cheese  would  be  enhanced  one 
cent  a  pound  on  an  average . . . 

Mr.  Favtl,  in  the  same  meeting,  said  that 
20  veal’s  ago,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  farm  that  was  not  mort¬ 
gaged,  aud  to-day  it  would  be  equally  rare  to 
find  one  that  is,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  fanners  have  substituted  the  cow  for  the 
plow.  Not  only  have  mortgages  been  lifted, 
but  good  houses  have  been  built,  and  very 
many  of  the  farmers  have  become  money 
lenders  instead  of  borrowers.  When  the  cow 
does  this  for  the  farmers,  does  she  not  become 
a  benefactor,  and  should  she  not  be  kindly 
treated!.. . 

President  Morrison,  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  said  tbat  in  rnakiDg  butter  and  cheese,  it 
was  too  bad  to  ask  live  cows  to  compete  with 
dead  hogs,  and  uot  only  with  these  that  are 
killed,  but  even  with  those  that  die  of  disease 
as  well . . . . 

Our  good  friend  the  Farmer’s  Review  speaks 
of  New  England  men  who  farm  on  fields  that  a 
Western  farmer  would  never  think  of  tackling. 
It  points  out  the  moral.  Economy  has  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  these  old  Yankee  farm¬ 
ers.  They  cultivate  every  little  patch  aud 
corner  and  stick  to  the  same  farm.  This  is 
what  enables  an  Eastern  farmer  to  hold  mort¬ 
gages  on  Western  land  and  wonder  withiu 
himself,  that,  if  everything  is  so  prosperous 
on  the  Plains,  “why  in  thunder  dou’t  they  pay 
their  interest  up  to  date/" . . . 

Oub  Country  Home  says  for  sumac  (dog¬ 
wood)  poisoning.make  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
water  and  bathe  the  affected  parts  freely  fora 
few  times  and  it  will  effect  a  cure.  Try  it; 
the  remedy  is  cheap . 

Don’t  neglect  the  lawn.  It  is  not  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  wheat  crop  perhaps;  but  it  de¬ 
serves  better  treatment  than  it  usually  gets. 
Don’t  grow  Timothy  in  front  of  the  house  and 
thus  try  to  make  the  ground  provide  hay  and 
still  look  like  a  lawn.  It  cannot  be  done . 

Dr.  Hoskins,  in  the  Vermout  Watchman, 
gives  a  young  farmer  this  very  sensible  advice. 
He  says  it  is  much  better,  as  a  rule,  to  buy  hay 
than  manure;  that  wheu  hay  cau  bo  bought 
at  *6  or  *7  a  ton,  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
manure  at  a  dollar  per  load ;  that  a  tou  of  hay 
properly  fed  to  the  cows  of  a  butter  dairy,  if 
the  manure— the  whole  of  it  liquid  and  solid 
— is  saved  and  returned  to  the  field,  ought  to 
raise  auother  tou.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  gospel  of  improved  farming, 
and  the  only  thing  which  puzzles  us  is  why 
men  will  be  such  greenhorns  as  to  sell  their 
hay  for  so  low  a  price.  It  is  about  on  a  par 
with  the  trade  when  Esau  sold  his  birthright. 

The  Industrialist  says  that  the  Kansas  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  pastures  are  subdivided  into 


small  fields,  which  are  cropped  by  the  cattle 
in  regular  order.  This  plan  works  well.  Cat¬ 
tle  seem  to  enjoy  passing  to  “fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,”  eveu  though  tbe  new  feed  is  no 
better  than  the  old .  In  pasturing  as  ordinar¬ 
ily  practised,  too  much  good  feed  is  “mussed" 
over  until  it  becomes  distasteful  to  the  herd. .. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp  says  that  the  delight  of 
Red  Top  is  to  spread  itself  on  rich  bottom 
land  and  along  the  borders  of  sloughs.  It 
forms  a  dense,  firm  sod,  and  affords  twice  the 
grazing  of  most  other  grasses.  On  wet  lands, 
its  use  can  safely  be  advised  for  pasture . 
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ALASKA  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 

The  splendid  weather  which  we  had  so  far 
enjoyed,  continued  for  the  afternoon  after 
leaving  Nabd  Bay.  and  the  day  ended  with  a 
superb  evening,  tbe  sun  setting  six  minutes 
later  than  on  the  day  before,  and  the  long  twi¬ 
light  lasting  until  midnight.  I  went  to  my 
berth  at  11  and  could  see  to  read  with  perfect 
ease.  The  setting  son  cast  a  bronzy  sheen  on 
the  water,  which  was  reflected  on  every  ripple. 
At  about  10  we  had  very  curious  aud  wonder¬ 
ful  mountain  views  which  surrounded  us  on 
all  sides,  save  for  one  small  opening  in  the 
North  toward  which  the  ship  was  steaming. 
Tbe  Captain  said  that  we  would  find  ourselves 
in  the  morning  at  Fort  Wrangell,  where  the 
sun  rose  at  this  season  at  half-past-two,  there 
not  being  over  a  half  hour  of  night,  from 
half-past  twelve  until  one.  I  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  lack  of  sleep,  but 
it  required  more  heroism  than  I  could  muster 
to  close  my  eyes  in  the  magnificent  evenings, 
or  the  glorious  days,  to  the  scenery  every 
where  spread  around  me. 

We  arose  at  five  next  morning,  finding  the 
“Idaho”  in  port,  and  one  of  the  sailors  said 
that  she  would  remain  only  until  the  rise  of 
the  tide  at  nine  o’clock.  Hastily  fortifying 
ourselves  with  coffee  and  crackers,  we  left  the 
laddie  asleep,  aud  went  on  shore  to  see  the 
town.  Wrangell — so  named  from  a  Russian 
baron— is  distinguished,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  Alaskan  Indian  village,  by  its  to¬ 
tem  poles.  Tbe  town,  near  the  north  end  of 
Wrangell  Island,  has  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
level  land  along  tbe  beach,  the  mountains 
rising  in  the  rear,  and  for  quite  a  long  distance 
along  the  beach  stretches  a  line  of  Iudian 
houses,  fairly  well  built  of  plank,  or  of  split 
timbers  set  upright,  out  iu  svery  instance  with 
solidity.  There  are  a  hundred  or  more  of 
these  house?,  each  one  occupied  by  several 
families,  related  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage.  As  a  rale,  the  house  consists  of  but 
one  room  with  a  door  In  front,  reached  by  a 
short  flight  of  steps,  and  a  window  at  each 
side.  The  roof  runs  up  to  a  peaked  ridge,  aud 
in  the  middle  is  an  openiug  for  a  chimney,  or 
vent  for  smoke.  Later  on,  after  breakfast, 
when  we  found  we  should  have  a  little  more 
time,  and  wished  to  have  the  laddie  see  the 
totems,  we  entered  one  of  the  houses,  where 
we  were  kindly  received.  The  floor  of  the 
house  was  four  or  five  steps  below  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  middle,  in  a  stone  or  brick-paved 
square,  was  the  lire,  with  several  members  of 
the  family  cooking  and  eating  breakfast,  tak¬ 
ing  soup  with  horn  spoons.  Running  entirely 
around  the  room  were  two  rows  of  banquets 
or  counters,  the  one  immediately  against  the 
sides  of  the  house  being  some  four  feet  higher 
than  tbe  seeoud,  or  inner  one.  which  was 
about  the  same  bight  from  the  floor.  These 
were  built  of  boards  and  finished  with  boards 
in  front.  The  first  row  of  counters  was  used 
for  cooking  utensils  and  the  household  vessels, 
while  tbe  higher  one  served  for  beds  and  the 
choice  articles  of  the  house.  The  counters  or 
platforms  that  stretched  across  the  end  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  seemed  to  be  the  place  of  houor, 
and  at  that  end  was  grouped  considerable  mod¬ 
ern  furniture— tables,  boxes,  dressing  bureau, 
clock,  looking-glass  framed  in  gilt,  a  framed 
advertisement  of  “Sarsaparilla,”  three  com¬ 
mon  mirrors,  chairs,  shawls,  a  picture  of 
Christ  with  bread  and  wiue.  a  fine  bed  in 
company  dres3,  two  other  bedsteads,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  traveling  satchels,  etc.  The  family 
was  evidently  quite  a  wealthy  one.  The  large 
round  logs  that  stretched  the  entire  length  of 
the  house  on  each  side. on  which  the  roof  rested, 
had  beeu  chipped  with  careful  precision,  so  as 
to  present  an  ornamental  appearance.  A 
woman  sat  near  the  door  shelling  clams;  one 
or  two  men  still  lounged  in  bed,  rolled  in  their 
blankets.  I  noticed  in  tbe  house  a  cook  stove 
— not  in  use— and  a  washboard.  One  of  tbe 
men  iu  “store  clothes”  sported  a  showy  gold 
watch  chain.  One  of  the  women  took  a  gold 


bracelet  from  her  wrist  for  us  to  see.  It'was 
of  native  work  and  finely  engraved.  She 
asked  *85  for  it.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  women 
wear  silver  bracelets,  sometimes  as  many  as 
ten  on  each  wrist,  offering  them  for  sale  to 
tourists;  but  only  tbe  wealthy  wear  gold. 
Both  sexes  of  all  ages  wear  earrings  of  silver, 
of  native  design  and  workmanship,  and  for 
these  they  ask  from  *2  up,  per  pair.  I  thought 
the  interior  convenient  in  its  arrangement, 
but  affording  little  or  no  privacy,  which  is 
not  required  by  their  habits  of  life.  The  oc¬ 
cupants  were  of  all  ages,  from  the  aged  blind 
to  the  nursing  infant,  and  all  seemed  well 
and  happy.  One  of  the  men  spoke  a  little 
English. 

In  front  of  many  of  the  houses,  rises  the 
totem  pole  of  the  family — sometimes  th  re 
are  two — one  representing  the  male  aud  the 
other  tbe  female  ancestry.  These  poles  illus¬ 
trate  in  their  way  the  pedigree  or  heraldic 
crest,  and  after  several  generations  become 
very  complicated  in  design.  They  are  of 
wood,  simply  a  long  log  standing  upright,  and 
carved  on  the  front  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  We  made  drawings  of  two  or  three. 
One  was  simply  the  Dole,  with  a  wooden  bear 
ou  the  top,  looking  down  with  a  comical,  but 
exultant  grin,  as  much  to  say,  “Here  I  am, 
high  and  dry ;  now  catch  me  if  you  can.”  Up 
three  3ides  of  the  pole  were  the  carved  prints 
of  his  £eet,all  with  the  toes  upward.  Another 
tall  and  elaborate  pole  was  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  serpent’s  head  slowing  its  fangs.  Un¬ 
der  tbi3  sits  a  man  with  his  hands  clasped 
around  his  knees;  underneath  a  large  human 
face  with  a  large  hooked  nose  — evidently  a 
caricature;  beneath  this  a  bear  sitting  on  its 
hunches,  resting  on  a  large  pair  of  eyes;  three 
ornamental  mouldings  complete  the  bottom. 

A  third  pole  had  a  raven  perched  on  top.  A 
grave,  built  up  of  small  round  logs,  in  corn¬ 
cob  house  fashion,  was  surmounted  with  a 
large  wooden  figure  closely  resembling  an  al¬ 
ligator — and  I  wondered  where  these  Indians 
obtained  an  idea  of  an  alligator.  The  leading 
totems,  or  crests,  are  the  raven,  the  bear,  the 
wolf  and  the  whale,  aud  these  again  embrace 
many  subdivisions  which  include  the  fish,  the 
eagle,  owl,  fox,  etc.,  etc.  They  make  large 
use  of  the  black-fish  and  of  the  eyes  of  the 
different  animals  and  birds  iu  their  ornamen¬ 
tation,  attributing  some  specific  power  or  in¬ 
fluence  to  each. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  houses  we  came  upon 
an  Indian  wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  sitting 
ou  the  ground.  When  quite  near  him,  he  said 
In  a  pleasant  voice,  “Good-morning,”  and 
then  we  saw  that  he  was  blind.  He  continued, 
“You  Boston  man;”  (’’Boston  man”  means 
“white  man”).  Anaximander  replied  “Yes." 
“Your  wife  you  have  with  you  I  What  is  your 
age?  I  am  blind— now  25  years— was  sick— 
small-pox.  I  think  I  am  about  80  years  old.  I 
have  been  interpreter.  AmaHyda,  My  name  is 
Paul  J ones.  Has  the  steamer  come  ini  Did  Lear 
come  t  I  want  to  see  Lear.  I  have  had  four 
daughters — my  wife  is  dead.  Have  you  any 
tobacco?  No!  You  do  not  smoke!  That  is 
sad !  Yon  should  smoke,”  We  gave  him  some 
money  and  promised  to  send  him  some  tobacco 
from  theship.  His  head  was  altogether  superb, 
and  when  bis  blanket  slipped  from  his  should¬ 
ers — he  wore  no  other  garment— I  saw  that 
his  arms  and  shoulders  were  equally  so.  His 
short,  black  hair  had  some  threads  of  gray. 
His  manner  was  full  of  diguity  anil  his  voice 
of  pathos.  In  short,  he  had  the  look  aud 
bearing  of  an  emperor, and  I  was  not  surprised 
to  learn  later  that  this  Captain  Paul  Jones 
was  of  high  degree.  His  brother,  the  chief 
of  all  the  Hydas,  died  last  year,  and  the  pilot 
of  the  survey  ship  “Patterson”  told  me  that 
he  was  the  finest,  the  most  superior  Indian  on 
this  coast. 

One  of  the  Indians  at  Fort  Wrangell,  a  lame 
fellow,  is  quite  a  noted  silversmith,  and  reaps 
qaite  a  revenue  from  his  carved  silver  brace¬ 
lets,  which  he  hammers  from  coin  aud  then 
engraves.  The  captainof  the‘*Idaho”  bought 
all  that  he  had  at  *3  the  pair,  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  passengers.  They  were  all  of 
the  same  pattern  I  think,  but  the  stock  was 
nearly  exhausted  when  I  got  around  to  secure 
a  pair  for  myself.  They  were  of  very  neat 
and  graceful  design  and  contain  silver  to  the 
valne  of  *1.50,  maybe.  Oue  also  finds  at 
Wrangell  a  Presbyterian  Mission  for  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  but  we  had  too  little  time  to  devote  to  it 
to  form  any  opiuion  of  the  value  of  its  work. 
The  I  udiaus  here  seem  to  be  quite  comfortable 
and  own  a  great  mauy  fine  canoes,  of  which 
they  take  marked  care  in  keeping  them  shelt¬ 
ered  from  the  weather,  sometimes  building 
houses  for  them,  but  oftener  extemporizing  a 
covering  of  branches  of  trees  and  blankets. 
The  sun  poured  down  hot,  and  mosquitoes  in¬ 
fested  the  air,  but  although  annoying,  they 
left  upon  us  no  traces  of  bites.  Mr.  Lear  left 
the  steamer  at  W  rangell,  promising  to  secure 
for  us,  upon  our  return,  certain  ounce,  includ¬ 
ing  specimens  of  the  very  large  garnets— 
large  as  hickory  nuts,  which  are  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  rock  near  the  village.  There  are 
but  ten  or  twelve  white  people  living  here. 
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The  Stickine  River  empties  into  the  sea 
from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  Wrangell,  and  some  15  or  30  miles  up 
this  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance,  are  two  extraordinary  glaciers;  also 
gold  mines.  The  largest  glacier  is  said  to  be 
two-and-a-half  miles  across,  and  to  extend  back 
up  into  the  mountains  SO  miles.  There  are 
also  hot  springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
river  and  some  level  land  reported.  So  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  gold  product  of 
Alaska  mines  yields  as  yet  but  a  moderate 
revenue,  and  I  should  say  that  a  man  is  at  his 
wit’s  end  to  invest  either  his  money  or  his 
labor  in  Alaska  mining. 

At  noon  we  were  well  into  the  Strait  of 
Wrangell, the  water  opening  among  islands  in 
every  direction,  and  their  shores  green  with 
grass  to  the  waters  edge.  At  half-past  one 
we  came  in  view  of  the  glaciers  and  marvelous 
Alaskan  range  of  mountains. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Listowel,  Perth  Co.,  Ont.,  Sept.  4.— After 
a  very  fine,  warm  haying,  the  weather  has 
become  very  broken.  A  little  of  the  fall 
wheat  sprouted;  spring  wheat  was  generally 
destroyed  by  rust,  and  other  crops,  although 
good,  have  been  very  bard  to  save,  and  have 
been  more  or  less  damaged  by  rain.  The  tur¬ 
nips  look  well  now;  but  they  bad  a  hard  time 
to  pull  through,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and 
something  that  ate  the  roots.  Potatoes  are  a 
tiuecrop;  but  rot  is  feared.  The  Rural  seeds 
generally  turned  out  well.  Everyone  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  peas,  and  beans  look  well. 
The  Johnson  Grass  failed  to  come  up. 

A.  J.  c. 

Idaho. 

Juliaktta,  Nez  Perces  Co.,  Sept.  1.— Small 
grains  are  very  heavy;  wheat  will  go  from  30 
to  GO  bushels  per  acre.  The  first  barley  I 
helped  to  thrash  this  season  went  90  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  will  go  from  75  to  100  per 
acre.  Flax  is  extensively  raised  here  and  is  a 
heavy  crop;  the  yield  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  15  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Vegetables 
a  heavy  crop.  The  Stratagem  Pea  did  splen¬ 
didly,  so  did  the  Flagolet  Beans.  Potatoes 
are,  as  usual ,  a  heavy  crop.  We  do  not  need 
the  trench  system  here.  I  cut  three  pounds 
of  White  Star  Potatoes,  one  eye  to  the  piece, 
and  put  two  pieces  in  a  hill;  from  five  hills 
I  got,  by  weight,  107  pounds.  From  the  whole 
three  pounds  I  got  about  400  pounds.  No 
manure  of  any  kind  was  used.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  poor  man’s  country  in  the 
world.  s.  w.  B. 

Illinois. 

Sprin g field,  Sangamon  Co.,  Sept.  4.— The 
promise  for  a  good  corn  crop  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  cutting  of  corn  for  fattening  bogs,  feeding 
stalks  and  all,  has  begun.  Considerable  plow¬ 
ing  for  the  sowing  of  Winter  grain  has  been 
done.  Owing  to  rain  and  wind  storms  some 
weeks  ago,  twisting  the  corn  about  badly  in 
places,  many  farmers  think  they  canuot  sow 
grain  in  their  standing  corn  this  Fall.  The 
recent  report  of  Texas  fever  in  Illinois  calls  to 
mind  the  experience  of  a  prominent  stockman, 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  here,  some 
years  ago.  He  drenched  more  than  30  affect¬ 
ed  feeding  steers  with  one  pound  of  common 
baking  soda  to  each.  Nearly  every  animal 
recovered.  He  has  great  faith  in  soda  as  a 
remedy  for  Texas  fever.  F.  t. 

Iowa, 

Oasis,  Johnson  Co., Aug.  31. — We  have  had 
the  most  unpleasant  season  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Iowa — cold,  heat,  floods  and  wind — yet  all 
the  crops  have  pulled  through  fairly  well. 
Grass,  our  main  crop,  was  light:  hay  cut  be¬ 
fore  harvest  was  put  up  in  bad  condition,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rain;  that  cut  since,  was  put  up  in 
fair  order.  By  careful  feeding  we  will  have 
enough;  but  none  to  spare.  The  little  wheat 
raised  here,  is  good.  Oats  vary  greatly, from 
30  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  Corn  is  13  days 
late,  but  if  frost  keeps  off  till  late,  we  shall 
have  a  large  crop.  Timothy  seed  a  little  over 
half  a  crop.  Clovers  of  all  kind  were  killed 
last  Winter, except  in  sheltered  spots.  I  don’t 
know  a  single  acre  that  will  be  cut  for  seed. 
Potatoes  not  a  large  yield,  but  fine  In  quality; 
no  signs  of  rot  yet.  Apples  scarce,  but  enough 
for  home  use.  Small  fruits  light  crops,  except 
strawberries,  which  were  a  very  large  crop. 
Grasshoppers  have  done  some  damage.  All 
kinds  of  stock  are  doing  well:  hogs  healthy. 
Honey  will  be  very  scarce.  I  have  never  had 
so  little  top  honey;  but  I  think  my  bees  have 
made  plenty  to  keep  them  over  Winter. 

D.  M.  D. 

Kansas. 

Lawrence,  Douglas  Co.,  Aug.  25. — Our 
wheat  in  this  county  is  not  over  one-third  of 
a  crop.  Oats  yield  20  and  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Corn  promises  a  heavy  crop,  with  wet  weather 
and  late  frosts.  Early  planted  good.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  an  immense  crop;  other  small 


fruits  light.  Apples  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  Pears  fair.  Peaches  none.  Early 
potatoes  very  fine.  Late  ones  promise  well, 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  abundant  and  prices 
low.  p.  v. 

Industry,  Clay  Co.,  Aug,  2G. — Times  this 
year  remind  one  of  early  days— money  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  and  prices  low,  very  low — 15 
cents  have  been  offered  for  wheat,  and  hogs 
have  been  as  low  as  $2.70.  Cattle  are  away 
down : but  butchers’  mentis  still  the  same,  12% 
to  15  cents,  and  they  don’t  pay  more  than  three 
cents.  I  have  bought  American  beef  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  cheap.  Bread  is  dearer  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  than  in  England.  Money 
three  to  four  per  cent,  per  month.  Corn 
promises  a  fair  crop  in  places;  in  others  it 
will  be  poor.  The  crop  was  generally  put  in 
two  to  six  weeks  later  than  usual.  There  is 
not  enough  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  for 
seed  and  bread.  Early  potatoes  are  good :  late 
not  so  good.  Not  very  much  fruit.  We  were 
auticipatiugagood  crop  of  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries  aud  grapes;  my  apple  trees  were  blos¬ 
soming  for  the  first  time  when  a  severe  hail 
storm  struck  us,  broke  our  windows  aud 
barked  the  trees,  killing  some,  so  that  they 
started  from  the  roots,  and  everything  looked 
like  Winter  until  the  beginning  of  June.  We 
all  prize  the  Rural.  g.  j.  s. 

JlngimchiiHCtts, 

Cunningham,  Hampshire  Co.,  August  31 — 
Hay  has  proved  a  fair  average  crop.  Oats 
and  other  small  grain  are  rather  above  the 
average.  Corn  is  a  rank  growth  but.  back¬ 
ward  .  Early  apples  a  drug ;  some  are  making 
them  into  cider:  winter  apples  will  be  more 
than  an  average  crop  for  the  odd  year.  Pears 
a  good  crop.  Potatoes  a  good  average.  But¬ 
ter  sells  at  from  20  to  35  ceuts;  good  cows 
from  $40  to  $G0.  We  are  having  plenty  of 
rain  and  the  pastures  are  good  for  the  season 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  looking  well.  We 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  Rural  West¬ 
ern  Farm  Notes. 

IUlchlcnn, 

Sears,  Osceola  Co.,  August  28. — We  have 
had  a  good  year  for  crops;  but  everything  is 
late.  Some  oats  are  not  ripe  yet.  Corn  will 
be  a  good  crop  if  the  frost  holds  off  long 
enough  for  it  to  ripen.  I  think  some  of  the 
Rural  corn  will  be  ripe  in  a  few  days;  bub 
some  is  very  late.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Pea  is  the  earliest  I  have  found.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  aud  Stratagem  did  not  all  grow; 
but  I  have  some  and  will  keep  them  all  for 
seed.  The  Garden  Treasures  are  very  fine. 
The  Rural  is  a  great  help  to  me,  and  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  get  my  friends  to  take  it. 

G.  w.  D. 

Nebraska. 

Loup  City,  Sherman  Co.,  Aug.  31,  1885.— 
Middle  Loup  Valley  is  as  fine  and  desirable  a 
section  of  country  as  any  in  the  State.  This 
season  has  been  unusually  wet;  it  has  rained 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  there  have 
been  some  heavy  hail  storms  in  certain  local¬ 
ities,  which  destroyed  garden  crops,  but  they 
came  so  early  in  the  Summer  that  many  re¬ 
planted  to  advantage.  Wheat  starts  off  at  GO 
cents  per  bushel;  oats,  10  cents;  old  corn,  35 
cents;  butter  10  cents;  cheese,  10  cents,  and 
eggs  10  cents  per  dozen.  Corn  is  the  crop  for 
this  part  of  Nebraska.  In  the  five  years  I 
have  lived  here  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
promising  crop.  To  quote  what  Gov.  Dawes 
recently  said  in  regard  to  the  corn  prospects 
in  the  South  Platte  country:  “I  never  saw 
such  corn  in  my  life.  In  color,  stand  and 
general  appearance  it  excels  any  crop  ever 
raised  in  the  State.  The  indications  are  that 
the  yield  will  be  enormous.”  This  will  apply 
equally  well  to  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
corn  is  raised.  A  great  drawback  to  the  home¬ 
steaders  in  this  county  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  30  to  45  miles  from  a  railroad,  so  that  they 
have  had  to  haul  their  products  for  a  long 
distance  to  a  market;  but  this  Fall  there  is  a 
promise  of  better  things.  The  U,  P.  R.  R.  is 
running  a  branch  into  Loup  City,  which  will 
prove  a  great  convenience  to  all  concerned. 
This  county  has  settled  very  rapidly.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  vacant  section  of  Government 
land,  and  the  railroad  laud  is  nearly  all,  if 
not  quite  all,  disposed  of.  c.  H.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

Lambertville,  Hunterdon  Co.,  August 
31. — Taking  one  of  the  many  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Camden,  N.  J.,and 
passing  through  Camden  and  Burlington 
Counties,  one  sees  upou  either  hand  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  vegetables  of  every  variety. 
These  two  counties,  for  several  miles  out  of 
Camden, comprise  a  portion  of  the  great  mark¬ 
et-gardening  district,  supplying  the  Philadel 
phia  markets  with  fresh  vegetables,  and  this 
branch  of  business  is  here  carried  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  perfection.  Leaving  the  train  at 
Riverton,  a  short  stage  ride  brings  you  to  the 
nurseries  of  Win,  Parry  &  Sons,  where  among 
many  other  varieties  of  fruits,  we  noticed 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Moore’s  Early 


I  and  Worden  Grapes,  also  the  Kieffer  and  Le 
Conte  Pears,  which  by  their  rank  foliage  and 
abimdauceof  fruit  were  very  readily  disting¬ 
uished  from  all  other  varieties.  From  this 
point  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Trenton,  the 
country  has  the  same  general  appearance, 
and  the  same  manner  of  farming  is  carried  on. 
Going  northward  from  Trenton  into  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  fruit 
and  grain  growing  section.  The  surface  of 
the  laud  is  hilly,  aud  in  some  places  rocky  and 
stony.  More  peaches  aud  pears  are  grown 
than  any  other  fruit;  but  the  peach  crop  in 
this  couuty  the  present  year  is  light.  Orchards 
of  all  kinds,  and  especially  young  orchards, 
have  been  badly  injured  by  the  ravages  of 
the  17  year  locusts.  Corn  is  looking  splendid, 
and  is  getting  timely  rains.  The  farmers 
here  are  occupied  in  gathering  the  peach  crop 
and  preparing  land  for  seeding  wheat. 
Lambert.  S.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

Auburn,  Cayuga  Co.,  August  31.— The 
harvest  weather  has  been  very  catching,  but 
harvest  is  now  all  secured.  I  calculate  that 
my  two  dollar  investment  in  the  Rural  netted 
me  an  even  $100  in  one  acre  and  a  half  of  pota¬ 
toes,  raised  according  to  the  system  It  advo¬ 
cates.  My  potatoes  were  early,  smooth  and 
large  and  No.  1.  in  quality.  The  ground  was 
not  once  really  wet  from  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing,  still  we  had  only  one  week  without  a 
good  shower,  1  shall  try  the  same  plan  next 
year— soil  a  heavy,  sandy  loam  aud  light  clay 
and  gravelly  loam,  with  both  eastern  and 
western  exposures,  land  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained  Weather  warm;  clear  throughout. 

D.  F.  H. 

Tioga  Centre,  Tioga  Co.,  Sept.  1.— We 
have  an  increased  acreage  of  potatoes  in 
this  section;  but  dry  weather  has  hurt  them 
in  size  and  quantity;  still  there  will  be  about 
the  same  quantity  as  last  year.  I  have  200 
bushels  dug  (Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Burbank), 
and  have  not  found  one  rotten.  c.  p. 

Texas. 

Abilene,  Taylor  Co.,  Sept.  8.— In  a  late 
Rural  “S.  E.  P..”of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  writes 
to  learn  if  Texas  is  a  good  place  for  a  man  to 
live  who  is  “rather  weakly.”  If  be  has  any 
lung  affection,  this  place  is  certainly  an  im¬ 
provement  on  Ohio.  My  health  failed  me 
three  years  ago.  and  after  traveling  through 
this  State,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  l  prefer 
this  locality  toany  I  know  of.  We  are  situated 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a 
dry,  pure  atmosphere.  This  is  a  good  small 
graiu  section,  and,  though  a  new  country, 
every  one  has  great  hopes  for  the  future. 
There  is  a  splendid  oppoitunity  for  any  one  to 
go  into  raising  mules,  as  they  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  good  prices.  c.  R.  jr. 

Virginia. 


Peaksville,  Bedford  Co.,  Sept.  3.— We 
have  not  had  such  a  prospect  for  tobacco  aud 
corn  in  our  section  for  20  years.  H.  k. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  lusure  attention.  Before 
nuking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  AhIc  only  n  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l  _ 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  BLACK  WALNUT  AND  WIL¬ 
LOW. 

Subscriber  ( address  mislaid).—  !.  A  cat¬ 
erpillar  about  two  inches  long,  black  when 
full  grown,  aud  covered  with  wool-like  hairs 
of  a  whitish  color,  half  an  inch  long  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the 
pest,  is  very  destructive  to  the  leaves  of 
the  Black  Walnuts  here.  Its  head  is  black ;  it 
has  three  pairs  of  legs  next  the  head,  three 
segmeuts  withoutlegs,  then  four  pairs  of  legs, 
then  two  segments  without  legs,  and  terminal 
feet,  or  something  like  them.  It  first  appears  in 
July,  and  new  broods,  each  of  100  or  less  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other  till  uearly  October.  The  pests 
prefer  to  keep  quite  near  together.  They  are 
often  found  in  a  bunch  as  large  a9  a  man’s 
fist  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  they  some¬ 
times  “molt,”  with  a  slight  web  over  the  bunch. 
2.  Another  caterpillar,  which  when  grown  is 
two  inches  long,  light  yellow  on  the  sides; 
light  green  on  the  back,  one  stripe  gradually 
fading  into  the  yellow  stripes  on  the  sides, 
haviug  11  pairs  of  legs,  is  very  destructive  to 
leaves  of  White  Willow.  The  pests  begin  to 
appear  tn  July,  or  earlier,  and  continue  till 
Fall.  I  never  saw  auy  of  them  till  last  year. 
What  are  they? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

L  The  black  caterpillar  covered  with  white, 


wool-like  hair,  which  is  destructive  to  the 
foliage  of  Black  Walnut  trees,  is  the  larva  of 
the  Hand-maid  Moth  (Datana  ministra).  Its 
size  aud  coloration,  but  still  more  its  gregari¬ 
ous  habits  and  the  peculiar  positions  assumed 
by  it,  render  this  caterpillar  easily  recogniz¬ 
able.  When  at  re6t  both  extremities  of  the 
body  are  raised,  the  body  itself  being  beDt 
and  resting  only  on  the  four  middle  pairs  of 
legs.  If  disturbed,  the  caterpillars  throw  up 
their  beads  and  tails  with  a  jerk,  at  the  same 
time  bending  the  body  until  tbe  two  extremi¬ 
ties  almost  meet  over  their  backs.  Another 
peculiar  habit  of  the  full-grown  caterpillar  is 
to  descend  and  congregate  in  masses  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  The  moth  produced  by  this 
larva  is  of  light-brown  color,  with  the  head 
aud  a  large  spot  on  the  thorax  brown,  aud 
with  four  or  five  narrow,  dark  lines  across 
the  front  wings.  The  whitish,  globular  eggs  . 
are  laid  by  the  moth  in  a  single  cluster  of 
from  70  to  100  in  number  firmly  cemented  to¬ 
gether  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Its  grega¬ 
rious  habit  renders  tbe  destruction  of  the 
caterpillars  easy.  2.  The  description  of  the 
second  insect — that  injurious  to  willow — 
plainly  indicates  one  of  the  False  caterpillars, 

{.  e.,  the  larva  of  a  Saw-fly  (Tentbredinidse), 
and,  judging  from  the  large  size  of  the  larva, 
it  can  only  be  that  of  the  American  Cimbex 
(Cimbex  Americana).  This  Cimbex  is  a 
large,  clutnsy-lookiug,  four- winged  fly  with 
bluish-black  wings  and  black  body,  the  abdo¬ 
men  being  often  ornamented  with  yellow 
spots,  or  even  red,  spotted  with  black.  The 
larva,  when  young,  is  bluish-gray,  but  when 
full-grown  it  is  very  variable  in  color,  being 
usually  greenish-yellow  or  light  green  with  a 
dark  stripe  along  the  back.  The  cylindrical, 
whitish  eggs  are  inserted  within  the  leaf, 
while  the  pupa  is  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  uuiler  old  leaves.  Should  these  saw- 
fly  larva-  become  troublesome  to  cultivated 
willows,  the  best  remedy  would  be  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Paris-green  stirred  up  in  water  and 
sprayed  on  to  the  plants.  An  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  this  insect  will  be  found  in  my  last 
annual  report  as  U.  S.  Entomologist. 

THREAD  WORMS  IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  N.  S.,  Norris,  Neb. — One  of  my  horses 
has  for  several  weeks  been  constantly  rubbing 
the  hair  off  his  tail  whenever  be  can  get  a 
chance;  why:  and  how  should  he  be  treated? 

A  NS. — Most  likely  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
thread  worm  in  the  rectum.  Whenever  a 
horse  persistently  rubs  his  tail  against  every 
object  it  approaches,  the  presence  of  these 
thread-like  pests  in  tbo  rectum  may  certaiuly 
be  inferred,  if,  ou  examination,  no  vermin  or 
eruption  can  be  found  in  the  dock.  As  treat¬ 
ment,  in  ordinary  cases,  give  an  injection  of 
salt-aud-water  two  or  three  days  in  succession 
by  means  of  a  syringe  or  a  bladder  with  a 
pipe  of  elder  wood  made  to  fit  the  bladder’s 
mouth;  then  administer  a  ball  consisting  oE 
half  an  ounce  of  aloes  aud  oue  dram  of  calo¬ 
mel.  In  bad  cases  a  sure  remedy  is  to  inject 
every  morning  for  a  week,  a  piut  of  linseed 
oil,  containing  two  drams  of  spirits  of  turpeu- 
tine.  This  will  either  kill  the  worms  or  bring 
them  away,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that 
may  bo  driven  higher  up  the  colon,  and  by 
waiting  a  week,  aud  then  repeating  the  treat¬ 
ment,  these,  too,  will  be  got  rid  of.  A  dram 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered)  twice  a  day  for 
a  few  days,  given  with  green  feed,  is  excel¬ 
lent  after  this  treatment. 

BRONCHITIS  IN  A  HORSE. 

It.  M.  II.,  Hath,  N.  Y.— For  several  months 
one  of  my  horses  has  been  troubled  with  a 
severe  cough  at  intervals,  accompanied  by 
frequent  discharges  from  the  nose.  What  is 
the  remedy  and  what  the  trouble? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  chronic  brouchitis. 
The  treatment  Is  to  give  a  free  laxative — such 
as  a  piut  of  liuseed  oil,  repeated  the  third  day; 
then  a  warm  bran  mash,  and  occasionally  a 
quart  of  linseed  steeped  over  night  in  hot 
water.  Give,  every  morning,  ouo  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  every  alternate  even¬ 
ing  au  ounce  of  niter.  Give  no  dry  grain  un¬ 
til  the  cough  has  ceased.  Keep  a  quart  bottle 
of  pine  tar  with  a  stick  in  it.  and  stir  the  stick 
iu  the  drinking  water  before  the  horse  takes 
it.  U se  precautions  against  overheating  aud 
exposure  to  showers  whou  hot,  and  keep  the 
stable  cleau  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  floor 
well  sprinkled  with  plaster  to  avoid  auy  odor 
of  ammonia,  which  irritates  the  air  passages. 

Miscellaneous. 

R.  G.  B.,  Cottonville,  La. — 1.  I  wish  to  plant 
oats  next  October;  have  cotton  seed  meal  and 
cotton-seed  ashes  (burnt  hulls)  for  fertilizers, 
had  I  better  apply  these  fertilizers  this  Fall, 
or  next  Spring;  in  what  manner  aud  how 
much  per  acre?  2.  The  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  188(5,  or  the  first  part  of  February,  I 
want  to  plant  potatoes  for  the  early  market. 
Wlmt  variety  could  I  count  on  for  earliness 
and  productiveness?  8.  From  what  parties  in 
the  North  could  I  procure  seed,  as  the  further 
North  we  get  the  seed  the  earlier  are  our 


potatoes.  Does  freezing  the  tops  off  injure 
potatoes  further  than  to  retard  their  growth? 
5.  Would  cotton- seed  meal  and  ashes  he  a  good 
fertilizer  for  potatoes  * 

Anh. — 1,  Yon  should  apply  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  oats  by  all  means,  and  with  them 
sow  bone  dust  or  acid  phosphate  made  of 
South  Carolina  rock;  sow  150  pounds  of  bone 
dust,  100  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  150 
pounds  of  ashes  per  acre,  more  or  less  as  you 
have  them;  but  about  in  this  proportion.  2. 
Our  reports  of  the  earliest  new  varieties  will 
be  printed  early  enough  to  serve  you.  3.  Of 
any  of  the  Northern  seedsmen.  4  Yes.  Any¬ 
thing  that  injures  the  vines  will  lessen  the 
crop.  5.  Yes.  We  should  add  fine  bone  flour. 

S  S.  C.,  Rower  City, Pa. — The  National  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co., 23  Dey  St.  N.Y.,  advertise  as  “a  big 
offer"  that  they  will  give  away  a  washing 
machine.  Is  the  company  reliable,  and  the 
machine  of  any  value? 

Ans. — The  machine  is  given  away  as  a 
premium  with  Stoddart’s  Monthly  (a  poorly- 
printed  eight-page  paper),  subscription  price 
$1.  The  machine  is  of  the  kind  known  as  the 
steam  washers.  It  has  a  zinc  base,  say  4x6 
inches,  with  an  upright  tiu  tube,  a  foot  or 
more  in  bight.  The  clothes  are — in  theory 
at  least — washed  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
of  hot  water  through  them,  which  is  supposed 
to  bo  kept  in  circulation  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire  beneath.  We  know  uothing  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  concern,  and  prefer  not  to  place 
a  valuation  upon  either  the  ' ‘monthly,’’  or  the 
washing  machine. 

S,  P.  S.,  Clark,  Pa.— 1.  A  good  mare  of 
mine  has  a  swelling  between  the  fore  legs, 
extending  back  on  her  belly,  what  is  it?  2. 
My  young  horse  appears  lame  in  the  hind¬ 
quarters;  he  is  all  right  if  used  constantly; 
but  when  he  has  stood  in  the  stable  a  week  or 
two  he  becomes  lame;  why? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  an  anarcous  swelling  due  to 
generally  debility  or  unhealthy  surroundings. 
For  treatment  give  one  pint  of  olive  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil ;  and,  three  times  daily,  two  drams 
each  of  chlorate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash 
and  powdered  cinchona  bark,  with  one  half 
ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and  ginger. 
Abundance  of  good  food,  pure  water,  clean, 
airy  stables,  or  pastures  with  shelter  from 
wind  and  storm,  are  essential.  2.  See  F.  C. 
of  July  13,  under  “Lameness  in  a  Mare.” 

■/.  R.  IF.,  Charlton ,  Mass. — What  is  the 
matter  with  the  inclosed  raspberry  leaves, 
and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  leaves  are  covered  with  remains 
of  what  have  evidently  been  several  vigorous 
colonies  of  the  Raspberry  Riant  Louse  (Sipho- 
nophora  rubi).  The  lice  have  all  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  larva3  of  some  Lady-bird  Beetle 
or  of  some  Syrphus  fly,  so  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  no  remedy  will  be  needed.  Should  they 
appear  again  next  year,  they  can  readily  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  the  plants  with  a  dilute 
kerosene  emulsion  solution. 

J.  R„  Little  Falls,  Wash.  Ter. — 1.  I  have  a 
Madeline  Pear  tree,  on  which  the  leaves  are 
rusted;  give  the  cause  and  a  remedy?  2.  How 
much  gypsum  should  be  applied  per  acre  on 
clover?  S.  Which  is  the  best  field  pea? 

Ans. — 1.  It  ^is  hard  to  tell  with  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  conditions.  The  cause  may 
be  in  the  soil  or  it  may  be  climatic.  Try 
spraying  it  with  sulphur  and  lime-water.  2. 
From  one.  two  to  three  bushels  are  used.  3. 
The  Black  Eyed  Marrowfat  is  msot  popular 
here  for  large;  Canada  June  for  small. 

A.  IF.,  llodney,  Miss.,  sends  specimens  of 
grass  for  name. 

Ans. — No.  1  is  Hairy-flowered  Paspalum 
(Paspalum  dilitatum)  a  nutritious  aud  valu¬ 
able  grass  for  stock  feed.  No.  2  is  Chess  or 
Cheat — Brooms  secaliuus.  No.  3  is  Wild 
Rye  (trass,  or  Smooth  Rye  Grass  (Elyrnus 
Virgiuieus) .  It  makes  a  coarse  hay  aud  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  valuable;  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  of  no  special  value  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  No.  4  we  cannot  name, 
unless  we  have  a  flower  along  with  the  grass. 

H.  A.  C.,  Blairsvilte,  Pi. — 1.  Are  sunflower 
leaves  a  wholesome  food  for  cattle?  2.  1  have 
a  pig  three  months  old  which  has  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  trembling  since  birth;  it  is  also 
weak  in  its  back,  otherwise  it  appears  well. 
Its  mother,  before  its  birth,  was  troubled  with 
what  was  called  kidney  worms.  What  shall  1 
do  for  this  pig? 

Ans. — 1.  Perfectly  so.  2.  We  cannot  tell 
from  such  vague  data  what  ails  the  pig.  We 
suggest  tryiug  giving  a  half  teaspoouful  of 
turpentine  daily  for  a  week. 

IF.  S.,  Glade  Mills,  Pa,— 1.  Are  there  any 
schools  where  butter  maklug  is  taught?  2. 
Are  there  any  books  ou  the  subject? 

Ans. — There  are  no  schools  of  the  kiud  in 
this  country ;  but  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  learning  it  at  some  farm  dairy  which  has  a 
good  reputation  for  butter  rnakiug  or  at  a 
creamery.  2.  Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,  $2.50,  and  Willard’s  Practical  Butter 
Book,  $1,  are  the  best  low-priced  works  on 


the  subject.  Both  can  be  obtained  through 
the  American  News  Company,  New  York. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  B.,  Wilbraham,  Mass.— I  have 
several  hundred  seedling  strawberry  plants; 
how  shall  I  care  for  them  this  Winter? 

Ans. — If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  put  them  at 
once  into  very  rich  ground;  if  in  the  ground 
already,  apply  some  sort  of  manure  so  as  to 
make  them  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible  until 
Winter;  then  after  they  have  frozen  up, 
mulch  with  corn-stalks,  evergreen  brush,  or 
almost  anything  that  will  hold  the  snow  in 
Spring  ;  cultivate  well,  and  most  of J[ them 
ought  to  show  some  fruit. 

A  W,  M.,  Eaton,  N.  Y. — Has  the  Rural 
ever  published  a  treatise  on  celery  culture  ! 

Ans. — No:  nothing  has  ever  been  published 
at  the  Rural  office,  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  except  the  paper  itself;  hut  numerous 
articles  on  celery  culture,  giving  pithily  but 
fully  all  the  latest  information,  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  doubt¬ 
less  we  shall  have  to  repeat  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  hereafter,  adding  anything  new 
that  may  come  to  our  knowledge. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — In  this  vicinity 
the  twigs  and  larger  limbs  of  fruit  trees  are 
dying.  Pears  and  quinces  suffer  most.  What 
is  the  cause  and  cure  ? 

Ans. — From  so  vague  a  diagnosis  we  can 
only  guess  it  to  be  the  twig  blight,  and  cannot 
even  guess  the  cause.  _Tbe  best  treatment  at 
present  known  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the 
affected  twigs  as  soon  as  the  trouble  appears, 
cutting  several  inches  down  on  the  sound 
wood. 

F.  R.,  Point  Breeze,  N.  Y, — 1.  How  far 
above  the  highest  ear  should  corn  be  topped  I 
2.  When  can  it  be  topped  and  bladed  ?  3. 
What  effect  does  topping  have  on  field  corn  ? 

Ans. — L  It  may  be  cut  between  the  ear  aud 
first  node,  or  joint,  above.  2.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  is  glazed  at  the  tip.  3.  It  does  no  harm 
to  the  grain,  while  the  tops  and  blades  make 
the  finest  kind  of  fodder.  Aside  from  the 
labor  involved,  there  is  no  better  way  of  get¬ 
ting  the  largest  return  from  a  field  of  corn. 

E.  D.  B.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — Where  can  l  get 
a  book  that  treats  in  an  easy  and  practical 
manner  of  the  various  uses  to  which  electricity 
can  be  put? 

Ans. — There  is  a  little  book,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  entitled  “Electricity,  What  It  is  and 
Where  It  Comes  From.”  By  Thomas  Kirwau. 
Price  50  cents.  It  can  be  got  through  the 
American  News  Co.,  New  York.  There  are 
other  books  suitable  for  more  advanced  pupils, 
but  most  of  them  are  quite  expensive. 

A.  8.  P.,  Mitchell,  Iml.,  sends  a  beetle  for 
name. 

Ans.— It  is  Allorhina  nitida  of  the  family 
Scarabseidae  or  Lamellicornia- beetles.  It  is  a 
very  common  species  in  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  country,  and  causes  not  infre¬ 
quently  considerable  damage,  by  eating  into 
ripe  fruit  of  all  sorts.  Its  larva  closely  re¬ 
sembles,  in  general-  appearance,  the  common 
White  Grub,  and  feeds  under  ground  on  the 
roots  of  grasses. 

G.  E.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Who  publishes 
a  small  work  on  hot-beds  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  separate  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  but  it  is  treated  of  iu  all  the  works  ou 
market  gardening,  such  as  Heuderson’s  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit;  Quinnu’s  Money  iu  the  Gar¬ 
den,  etc.  Most  of  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues 
also  give  instruction  enough  iu  the  matter  for 
ordinary  occasions. 

.7.  I),  R.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  a 
good  selection  of  plants  for  soiling  purposes? 
2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  curing  corn 
fodder  in  drills  or  broadcast? 

Ans. — L  Fall  rye,  oats,  Red  Clover,  sowed 
corn,  late  sowed  barley.  These  will  extend 
through  the  Summer  aud  Fall.  2.  Tie  in 
medium  sized  bundles,  and  set  up  in  good- 
sized  shocks,  aud  when  fairly  cured,  put  into 
very  large  shocks— a  fair  load  in  each. 

J.  T.,  North  Unadilla,  Ind.,  sends  for 
name,  a  bug  that  has  been  playing  havoc  with 
tomatoes. 

Ans. — It  is  the  common  Indian  cetonia 
(Euphoria  Inda).  It  is  a  common  speeies  and 
often  feeds  on  peaches  aud  other  ripe  fruit, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  injuring  ripe 
tomatoes  to  any  extent  before.  It  should  lie 
picked  off  by  hand  and  killed. 

C.  P.,  Tioga  Center,  N.  I". — What  is  the 
prospect  for  potatoes  t 

Ans. — Taking  the  country  through,  the 
yield  will  be  an  average  one.  See  “Crops  aud 
Markets"  and  other  reports  in  the  Rural. 
All  the  information  that  reaches  us  during 
the  week  is  eoudeused  therein  just  before  we 
go  to  press. 

IF.  II.  J?.,  Trevose,  Pa. — How  can  a  well  be 
freed  from  carbonic  acid  gas — otherwise  “foul 
air”? 

Ans. — Pour  water  into  it  in  a  fine  spray; 
the  water  particles  will  soon  absorb  the  gas. 


R.  H.  Stockton,  Me. — How  is  a  cold-frame 
made? 

Ans. — A  cold-frame  is  made  in  all  respects 
like  a  hot-bed,  except  that  no  manure  is  used ; 
the  whole  dependence  for  heat  is  upon  the  sun. 

C.  L.  Chatham,  N.  J. — At  what  age  should 
the  dishorning  process  described  in  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  be  practiced  on  a  calf? 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  button  of  the  horn 
appears. 

S.  B.  Boston,  Mass. — Where  can  a  report 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— A  full  report  wili  be  published  in  the 
Rural. 

W.  S  D,,  Corry.Pa. — When  is  the  best  time 
to  sow  Orchard  Grass  ? 

Ans. — In  the  Spring  as  soon  as  convenient. 

C.  G.,  Blanco.  Texas. — Our  Country  Home 
is  published  at  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairyman,  in  New  York;  the  Dairy 
World,  and  the  U  S.  Dairyman,  in  Chicago; 
the  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal,  in  Indiana¬ 
polis, 

G.  S.  S.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — The  purplish 
grass  is  Panicuru  sanguinale— Crab  or  Finger 
Grass.  The  other  specimen  is  a  Cyperus — a 
sedge  of  no  value. 

R.  C.  B  ,  Kingston,  Canada. — Yes;  Kemp’s 
Manure  Spreader  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

C.  H.,  Chicago,  III.— The  Rural,  page  566, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  test  of  dairy  cows 
at  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  says:  “Is  there  no  use 
trying  to  improve  the  ‘scrubs’  that  you  make 
no  offers  for  them?”  It  seems  to  me  pretty 
generally  settled  that  the  easiest  and  most 
practical  way  to  “improve  the  scrubs”  is  to 
grade  them  up  by  careful  crossing  with  thor¬ 
oughbred  males.  The  offering  of  a  premium 
for  the  best  “scrub”  might  result  in  bringing 
out  a  cow  that  would  beat  the  thoroughbreds 
— such  things  have  been  done — but  what  would 
it  prove?  That  the  breeding  of  “scrubs”  is  to 
be  a  profitable  business,  or  that  the  years  of 
patient  thought  and  labor  expended  by  breed¬ 
ers  in  fixing  the  qualities  of  their  cattle,  have 
been  useless?  There  are  natural  mathema¬ 
ticians,  men,  who  with  very  little  of  what  we 
call  education,  have  performed  wonderful 
mental  work.  What  does  it  prove,  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  absolutely  necessary?  Suppose 
such  a  man  should  win  a  prize  over  an  edu¬ 
cated  man,  would  careless  people — and  like 
the  “scrubs”  they  make  up  the  mass  of  the 
population— think  more  or  less  of  education? 
It  is  the  power  of  the  thoroughbred  to  trans¬ 
mit  his  qualities  to  his  offspring  that  makes 
him  of  value.  The  calf  from  the  best  “scrub” 
cow  in  the  world  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
be  anything  like  its  mother.  It  is  true  that 
the  bulk  of  our  butter  is  made  by  “scrubs,” 
but  does  anyone  claim  that  thi3  butter  cannot 
be  improved  iu  quality  and  made  with  less 
cost?  The  “scrubs”  of  to-day  are  no  better 
than  the  “scrubs”  of  50  years  ago,  while  the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  various  breeds  have  gone 
on  improving.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  “scrub” 
has  received  its  full  share  of  senti-rent.  In 
the  light  of  the  hundreds  of  tests  that  have 
been  made,  it  would  seem  wise  to  breed  the 
“scrub”  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  its  friends  fresh  ammunition. 

L.  M.  H.  Big  Rapids,  Mich.— Sore  shoul¬ 
ders  on  horses,  (see  Rural,  page  580,)  are  much 
too  common.  They  could  be  avoided  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10,  by  using  clean,  well  fitting 
collars.  Some  years  ago  while  working  iu 
the  pine- woods,  I  saw  a  fine  team  almost  in¬ 
capacitated  by  being  forced  to  wear  narrow 
collars,  A  new  teamster  took  a  wider  collar 
and  placed  a  thick  piece  of  sheepskin  under  it 
so  as  to  bring  the  rough  surface  away  from  the 
sore  place.  The  wound  was  bathed  frequently 
with  a  tea  made  from  white  oak  bark,  to  which 
urine  had  been  added.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was 
able  to  show  the  horses,  as  he  expressed  it — 
“without  a  pimple.” 

J.  D.  S.  Write  Water,  Wis.— In  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  Aug.  22,  in  reply  to  “J.  M.  B."  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  Acme  Harrow  can 
be  made  to  do  good  work  in  the  corn  field  by 
removing  one  or  two  of  the  center  teeth. 
With  me  the  Acme  has  a  sidewise  motion  oc¬ 
casionally.  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vent,  that  will  take  out  the  corn  if  one  wishes 
to  work  near  the  row.  I  tried  four  or  five 
rows  with  the  Acme  rigged  as  above  described, 
then  stopped;  It  was  taking  too  much  corn. 
If  that  motion  could  be  prevented  I  think  the 
Acme  would  be  a  capital  tool  for  small  corn. 


Communication  Rkcbivbd  kor  tbk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  September  li,  1885. 

R.  R.  Y.-4.  S.  B.-P.  D.  K.-D.  E.  E.— H.  K  ,  thanks. 
— C.  C.— L.  E.  B.— Mrs.  D.  Consln,  thanks.— F.  S.— A. 
J.  C.-Q.  B.  R.  L.  W.-L,  R.-L.  A.-L.  N.  J.-H.  H. 
John  Rowland,  tliauks.— F.  B,  O.  S.  H,— F.  B.—  C  W. 
HL-N.  B.  P.-B.  P.-O.  M.  R.-C.  A.  A.— U.  S.  K.-E. 

G. - C.  C  — F.  N.  G.  P.  D.  S.-M.  J.— L. C.— W.  H.— J.  J— 

H.  A.C.-R.  G.  B.-J.  H.— Mrs.  G.  L.-Mrs.  T.  L.— P. 
M.  A.— J.  W.  G. — G.  T.,  answered  by  letter.— S.  S. — 
R.  L.  D.-W.  L.  D..  thanks.— G.  E.  M.-W.  R.  L. 
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TEE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  now  until  January  lsf,  1887,  for 

TWO  DOLLARS! 

The  Special  List  of  Presents  to 
Subscribers  (and  to  them  alone)  will 
be  issued  in  October.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tain  a  full  account  of  our  next  Seed 
Distribution. 

Any  subscriptions  sent  to  ns  now  will  count 
for  Presents  i  be  so  me  ns  it  sent  later. 

Any  present  subscriber  may  renew  upon  the  above 
terms  and  order  us  to  send  his  copy  to  any  friend,  as 
a  id  ft,  until  the  end  or  this  year, e.,  for  the  unex- 
plrod  term.  This  will  cost  our  good  friends  nothing 
whatever,  while  it  may  aid  them  In  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  will  certainly  entitle  them  to  the 
Rural's  best  thanks. 

The  Rcral  New-Yorkkr  should  be  read  by  every 
progressive  farmer  In  the  land,  and  we  thick  that 
all  of  our  readers  will  be  engaged  In  a  good  work  If 
they  aid  us  In  greatly  extending  Its  circulation  for 
1886.  _ _ _ 

The  promised  article  on  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  But  it  will  arrive  and  will  serve 
our  friends  later  just  as  well  as  earlier. 


Have  you  been  pleased  with  the  Special 
Fertilizer  articles  ?  Remember  this  one 
thing:  If  special  fertilizers  fail — try  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  before  you  condemn  them. 


Send  us  lists  of  names  as  large  as  you 
choose — 10,  100  or  1,000.  We  will  mail 
to  each  name  a  specimen  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  early  November.  Then 
solicit  their  subscriptions  and  secure  one 
of  the  Rural  presents  to  subscribers. 


The  Rural  finds  this  year  that  although 
seed-pieces  of  potatoes  from  the  seed  end 
sprout  before  pieces  from  other  parts  of 
the  potato,  there  is  no  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  of  maturing.  It  would 
appear  that  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
give  different  results. 


It  appears  that  Mr.  Beach,  the  late  ad¬ 
vertising  clerk  and  part  owner  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  has  absconded 
with  not  less  than  $20,000.  Mr.  Judd  is 
trying  to  sell  out  the  paper,  and  we  hope 
he  will  succeed,  so  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  honorable,  creditable  wray. 


Special  numbers  have  their  disadvan¬ 
tages.  We  are  usually  a  week  or  so  be¬ 
hind  with  our  answers  to  questions  under 
the  Farmers’  Club  Department,  and  this 
necessarily.  But  we  arc  now  fully  three 
weeks  behind,  and  our  friends  must  bear 
with  us.  since  we  do  the  best  we  can.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  many  ex¬ 
cellent,  timely  articles  are  unavoidably 
carried  over. 

- ♦♦♦ 

We  shall  soon  be  enabled  to  present 
accurate  portraits  of  our  wheat  aud  rye 
hybrids,  also  of  several  remarkable  wheat 
crosses,  the  parentage  being  Diehl -Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Armstrong  or  Landreth. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  sow  our  special  plots 
before  the  20th.  We  are  now  plowing 
the  land  and  spreading  farm  manure, 
which,  with  chemical  fertilizers,  will  be 
harrowed  in. 


Subscribers  and  agents:  Now  is  the 
time  for  you  to  begin  your  work  for  the 
campaign  of  1885-6.  To  aid  you,  we  offer 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  from  now  until 
1887  for  the  price  of  one  year,  viz.,  two 
dollars  1  The  list  of  presents  to  our 
subscribers  alone  for  clubs,  and  the  list 
of  premiums  to  regular  agents  will  be,  it 
is  believed,  of  more  real  value  than  any 
ever  offered  by  any  journal.  Join  us, 
friends,  in  doubling  tLe  circulation  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  a  note 
received  from  Dorchester,  Mass.,  this 
morning,  says:  “Yes,  the  Rostiezer  is 
fine,  nearly  up  to  the  Seckel,  and  was 
sometimes  called  Summer  Seckel.  This 
came  to  me  nearly  50  years  ago  from  the 
nursery  "of  the  brothers  Bauman,  of  Bol- 
weillcr, }  France,  (Upper  Rhine  Depart¬ 


ment).  The  tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous, 
but  rather  straggling  in  growth,  but  very 
productive.  Its  fruit  is  in  clusters  of  five 
to  ten  pears.” 

- *-*-♦ - 

Experiment  grounds  are  invaluable  to 
farm  journals.  We  were  the  first  to  test 
and  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the  new 
strawberry,  Jewell,  and  to  predict  that  it 
had  come  to  stay.  Now,  a  year  later,  other 
farm  journals  are  praising  it  from  what 
they  hear.  The  Sharpless,  Manchester, 
Crescent,  Cumberland  Triumph  are 
others  commended  by  the  Rural  even 
before,  in  some  cases,  they  were  offered 
for  sale.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Cuth- 
bert,  Caroline,  Marlboro,  Shaffer’s  Col¬ 
ossal  Raspberries;  with  the  Niagara,  Vic¬ 
toria,  El  Dorado,  and  many  other  grapes; 
with  the  Diehl-Mediterranean,  Armstrong 
(Landreth),  Silver  Chaff,  Clawson,  Sur¬ 
prise,  Fultzo-Clawson  and  other  wheats — 
while  many  other  grains,  roots,  shrubs, 
flowers,  trees,  fruits  and  vegetables  might 
be  mentioned.  And  the  condemnation  of 
many  worthless  novelties  has  been  no  less 
useful  to  our  readers  than  the  praise  be¬ 
stowed  upon  those  of  merit.  The  editors 
of  farm  journals  should  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  what  to  praise  and  what  to  con¬ 
demn,  and  they  can  only  do  this  by  work 
and  study  in  experiment  grounds. 


The  40  days  allowed  to  the  cattle  barons 
by  the  President’s  proclamation,  to  drive 
their  stock  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Ara¬ 
pahoe  Reservations  ended  on  September 
1.  A  telegram  last  Wednesday  tells  us 
that  70,000  head  had  already  been  driven 
off,  and  that  the  remainder,  40,000,  were 
on  the  way.  This  aggregate  is  far  below 
the  figures  of  the  cattle  kings,  when  they 
sought  to  persuade  the  President  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  their  herds 
within  the  limit  of  40  days.  They  then 
asserted  that  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
reservations  was  not  less  than  800,000 
head.  It  was  also  maintained  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  fresh  pastures 
for  so  vast  a  number;  but  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
this  impossibility,  only  one  of  the  barons 
having  hitherto  failed  to  find  a  ranch  be¬ 
yond  the  reservations.  Gen.  Miles  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Washington,  last  Thursday, 
that  within  a  month  of  that  day  every 
animal  will  be  out  of  the  reservations. 
In  addition  to  the  task  of  finding  new 
grazing  grounds,  the  cattlemen  have  been 
hampered  by  unusually  heavy  rains, 
which  have  swollen  the  streams  and 
washed  aw  ay  the  few  bridges  across  them. 
The  cattle  barons  are  discovering  that 
the  false  pretenses  and  fraudulent  de¬ 
vices  which  have  been  so  suces&ful  in  the 
pa9t,  are  of  little  avail  at  the  present  time. 
The  removal  of  illegal  fences  lrom  the 
public  domain  is  the  next  step  in  order, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  prompt  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  on  this  important  mutter. 

- •  »  » 

TO  RURAL  SUBSCRIBERS: 

GREETING. 


Tlmt  we  may  enable  oor  Subscribers  to 
present  the  Kami  N*w.Y#rker  to  any  of 
their  friends  for  the  rent  of  I  SS5,  without 
coat  or  trouble  to  thema-lvea,  llie  otter  ia 
hereby  made  that  we  will  now  renew  their 
subscription*  for  the  KKST  of  thi*  year 
ANI)  the  WHOLE  OF  NEXT  for  the  reirulnr 
yearly  price  of  iS.OOi  an  offer  which  nil 
who  are  really  friend*  of  till*  jonrnnl  will, 
uo  doubt,  freely  accept. 

When  so  desired,  we  will  Kindly  write  to 
tlioae  who  are  in  thi*  wuy  presented  with 
the  Rural  lor  the  rest  of  the  year  the  follow¬ 
ing  note: 

Mr. - -,  of - .  a  subscriber  authorizes 

us  to  mail  you  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  with 
his  compliments,  for  the  rest  of  this  year  (for 
payment  of  which  this  is  a  receipt  in  full), 
hoping  that  you  may  be  interested  in  its 
perusal.  THE  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  spirit  which 
prompts  this  oiler  on  our  part  will  commend 
itaell  to  till,  and  we  respectfully  ash  our 
subscriber*  to  confer  upon  uo  the  favor  ©1 
RENEWIN'!*  AT  ONCE— Instead  ol  wuitiiiK 
until  the  end  ol  the  year;  furnishing  us,  at 
the  same  time,  the  names  und  addresses  to 
which  we  are  to  send  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  rest  of  this  year  a*  a  present  from 
them. 

»  »  « - 

SMAl  L  COINS. 


Walkinci  through  the  streets  with  a 
young  Southern  man  recently,  we  noticed 
how  carefully  he  examined  the  little  signs 
put  up  by  fruit  Healers.  The  idea  of 
selling  any  article  for  less  than  five  cents 
seemed  very  strange  to  him.  At  the 
South,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  West,  the  “nickel”  repre¬ 
sents  the  lowest  standard  of  value.  We 
believe  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  South  if  the  smaller  coins  could  be 
introduced  there.  Our  one,  two,  and 
three-cent  pieces  would  be  particularly 
handy  for  the  negroes  and  poorer  whites. 


A  close  division  of  change  would  be  sure 
to  teach  lessons  in  economy;  such  has 
been  the  uniform  result.  The  majority  of 
people  are  obliged  to  save  money  in  the 
“little  things,”  and  the  money  lost  in  pay¬ 
ing  five  cents  for  an  article  that  three 
cents  would  buy,  if  the  smaller  coin  were 
iu  circulation,  would  make  a  considerable 
sum  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “nickel”  into  California 
completely  revolutionized  prices.  At 
first,  people  objected  to  the  new-comer, 
thinking  it  too  “small  business;”  but 
when  the  advantage  of  the  new  state  of 
affairs  became  apparent,  all  the  hard 
words  were  taken  back,  and  it  is  now 
likely  that  the  smaller  coins  will  follow 


GRAPE  NOTES  CONTINUED. 

At  this  date  (September  9)  the  Pock- 
lington  is  scarcely  beginning  to  ripen. 
Only  a  few  berries  are  softening — most  of 
them  are  still  as  hard  as  bullets.  The 
bunches  are  free  from  rot,  the  vineB  from 
mildew.  But  why  should  the  Pockhng- 
ton  bo  prized?  The  berries  are  more 
foxy  than  those  of  the  Concord,  the  qual¬ 
ity  otherwise  no  better,  ami  it  is  later  in 
ripening-  Niagara  is  ripening  with  Con¬ 
cord.  A  few  of  the  berries  rotted,  but 
there  are  many  fine  bunches. 

We  desire  to  speak  a  word  or  so  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Moore’s  Early.  A  more  perfectly 
healthy  vine  has  never  been  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  Concord  bears  larger 
bunches,  but  the  average  size  of  the 
punches  of  Moore’s  Eailv  is  larger  than 
the  averuge  size  of  the  Concord’p,  while  the 
size  of  the  berry  is  decidedly  larger.  The 
quality  is  much  the  same.  Moore’s  Early 
ripens  at  least  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Concord,  and  the  bunches  ripen  more 
uniformly.  The  experience  of  another 
year  with  the  Victoria  (Miner)  not  only 
supports  all  we  have  said  in  its  favor,  but 
induces  the  belief  that  it  has  not  been 
praised  enough.  This  is  the  fifth  year 
that  the  vine  (we  have  but  one)  has 
borne  an  immense  crop.  It  is  loaded  with 
large,  perfect  bunches,  free  from  rot  or 
imperfections  of  any  kind,  which  are  rip¬ 
ening  with  the  Concord.  We  are  more 
than  ever  impressed  that  few  have  the 
true  Victoria,  beyond  those  to  whom  we 
have  sent  cuttings.  This  Fall  we  shall 
present  all  of  our  cuttings  to  nurserymen, 
that  this  remarkable  white  grape  may  be 
propagated  and  spread  over  the  country. 


CROPS. 


A  month  ago,  it  appeared  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  1885  would  be  a  year  of  un¬ 
precedented  prosperity  for  the  the  South. 
In  a  section  pre-eminently  agricultural  in 
an  agricultural  nation,  the  reports  of  all 
crops  were  of  a  glowing  description,  and 
a  golden  era  of  prosperity  was  predicted. 
The  reports  of  all  crops  still  remain  as 
favorable  as  ever,  except  with  regard  to 
cotton — which  in  that  section  transcends 
all  others  in  importance.  The  last  returns 
from  most  of  the  cotton  States  are  consid 
erably  less  favorable  than  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  the  September  Report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  while  less  unfav¬ 
orable  than  those  of  other  “authorities,” 
shows  the  prevalence  of  hot  and  dry 
weather  during  August  every  where,  except 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
Drought  has  been  quite  serious  in  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Western  Tennessee,  Southern 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  the  Carohnas;  while 
the  caterpillar  has  done  much  damage  in 
Southern  Tcxa=,  Arkansas,  and  Central 
and  Southern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The 
boll-worm  is  doing  much  injury  in  the 
black  belt  of  Alabama  and  also  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas.  The  condition  has  de¬ 
clined  in  every  State,  the  average  being 
87  against  96  1-2  in  August.  Last  year 
it  was  82  in  September  and  87  in  August. 
The  present  average,  however,  is  two 
joints  above  the  September  average  of  the 
ast  1 0  years ;  and  the  area  is  the  largest  ever 
grown.  The  figures  for  the  several  States 
areas  follows:  Virginia,  88;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  8G;  South  Carolina,  88;  Georgia,  91; 
Florida,  90;  Alabama,  88;  Mississippi,  89; 
Louisiana,  90;  Texas,  82;  Arkansas,  83; 
Tennessee,  87.  Generally  the  plants  are  vig¬ 
orous  and  capable,  witli  favorable  autumn 
weather,  of  an  ample  growth  and  boll 
development.  In  districts  most  infested 
with  cotton -worms,  the  loss  is  irreparable 
and  sti II  threatening.  Picking  has  begun 
in  many  sections,  and  will  be  general  by 
September  20. 

As  already  indicateu  in  the  Rural,  the 
condition  of  spring  wheat  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  impaired  since  the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  in  the  Northwest,  the  district  of 
principal  production.  Heavy  rains  were 
followed  by  extreme  beat  between  the 
first  and  middle  of  last  month,  just  before 
harvest,  shriveling  the  grain  and  causing 
rust.  Heavy  wind  storms  also  prostrated 


and  damaged  large  areas.  There  are 
some  complaints  of  smut  in  Nebraska,  and 
also  of  a  little  in  Dakota;  while  chinch 
bugs  have  done  some  damage  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Minnesota.  The  averages  are: 
For  Wisconsin,  77,  a  loss  of  8  points; 
Minnesota,  78,  a  loss  of  5;  Dakota,  96,  a 
loss  of  4;  Iowa.  88,  a  loss  of  7  points. 
Northern  New  England,  Colorado  and  the 
Territories  are  nearly  or  quite  up  to  100. 
The  general  average’for  all  spring  wheat 
is  863^.  against  95  in  August.  The  crop 
of  last  year  was  156,000,000  bushels.  The 
returns  for  winter  wheat  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  given  in  the  July  report. 
There  is  a  slight  advance  in  Michigan, 
Texas  and  Maryland,  and  some  other 
States,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  several, 
the  general  average  being  65.8,  against 
65  in  July.  Unless  the  result  of  thrash¬ 
ing  changes  the  present  expectations,  the 
winter  wheat  crop  may,  the  Department 
thinks,  be  placed  at  217,000,000,  and 
spring  crop  and  134,000,000  bushels. mak¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  yield  of  351,000,000 
bushels. 

The  condition  of  corn  still  continues 
high,  ranging  from  90  to  100  in  State 
averages.  The  general  average  is  95 
against  96  in  August.  This  high  average, 
supported  by  the  latest  creditable  tele¬ 
grams  from  the  Northeast,  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  the  alarmist  reports  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country  a  short  time  ago  of  seri¬ 
ous  injury  from  early  frosts.  The  condi¬ 
tion  is  now  one  point  better  than  it  was 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  when  it  was 
reported  94.  Frost  has  hitherto  done 
very  little  injury,  and  can  do  very  little 
if  it  keeps  off  till  the  end  of  next  week. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  corn  crop  of 
the  country  has  been  beyond  injury  from 
frost  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  any 
damage  to  the  remainder  will,  after  a  few 
days,  be  con  fined  to  the  fodder.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  all  danger  of  frost,  it,  is  thought, 
will  be  over  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  indications  at  present  promise, 
what  our  Special  Crop  Number  predicted, 
“an  unprecedented  crop.” 


BREVITIES. 


Our  Prunus  Pissardii  has  held  the  purple 
color  of  its  foliage  during  the  entire  Summer. 

The  fair  edition  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  is 
certainly  the  most  creditable  number  ever 
issued  by  any  stock  journal.  We  offer  our 
congratulations  to  the  editors  and  publishers. 

There  ifl  a  notiou  among  some  farmers  that 
those  muskmelons  which  have  the  largest  cir¬ 
cle  at  the  flower  end  are  the  sweetest.  Is 
there  anything  in  itf  We  do  not  fiud  that 
there  is. 

For  the  second  year  we  have  failed  to  raise 
muakmelonB  and  watermelons  in  a  poor  soil, 
though  liberal  quantities  of  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  It  seems 
that  melons  like  a  shovelful  of  old  manure 
under  them, 

Muskmelons  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
R.  G.,  have  been  selling  for  about  one  dollar 
per  barrel— from  28  to  33  in  a  barrel.  They 
have  sold  as  low  as  50  cents.  The  crop  has 
been  immense  and  the  melons  of  tine  size, 
but,  owing  to  cool  nights  and  frequent  rains, 
of  poor  quality. 

Rural  Readers,  sit  down  at  once,  and 
write:  "Send  my  copy  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  "John  Smith,  Summit,  Oregon,” 
for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  continue  to  send 
me  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  this  year  and  for 
1886.  Please  find  $2  inclosed.”  All  of  our 
readers  who  regard  the  PvURAL  as  an  enter¬ 
prising,  conscientious  paper,  should  be  willing 
to  do  this.  Why  not’/ 

It  will  be  a  thoughtful  kindness  on  the  part 
of  onr  subscribers  to  send  the  Rural  to  some 
friend  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  they  them¬ 
selves  renewing  for  over  15  months  for  the 
same  price  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
one  year  if  (hey  wait  until  December  or  Jan¬ 
uary  Sending  the  UU  It  At.  to  a  friend  for 
the  rest  of  1885  wilt  therefore  cost  the  sub¬ 
scriber  nothing,  while  many  recipients  of  the 
Idndness  will  wish  to  continue  it  longer.  Thus 
the  Rural’s  influence  for  188t)  will  be 
widened. 

Two  roses,  which  have  pleased  us  greatly 
the  present  season,  are  Grace  Darling  (from 
the  Dingoe  Conard  Co.)  aud  the  Marquis  de 
Castellano.  The  first  is  u  Tea.  blooming  al¬ 
most  constantly.  The  buds,  though  uot  very 
large,  are  of  exquisite  shape  and  of  a  clear, 
waxen  color,  yellowish-white  below,  verging 
into  rose  and  then  into  a  delicate  crimson 
about  the  edges:  The  flower  is  of  medium 
size  and  very  sweet.  Castellano  (Ellwanger 
&  Barry)  is  a  Hybrid  Remontant,  blooming 
freely  in  Juue  and  early  Fall.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  full,  of  a  bright  rose  color, 
though  not  very  fragrant. 

Johiah  K.  Brown.  Dairy  Commissioner  of 
New  York  State,  who  wa*  appointed  maiuly 
to  protect  the  dairymen  of  the  State  against 
competition  with  manufactured  Imitations  of 
dairy  products,  has  hitherto  done  might, v 
little  in  that  lino— why  /  He  is  now  vigorously 
prosecuting  milk  dealers  throughout  the  State, 
demanding  penalties  of  $100  each  from  those 
whose  milk  does  not  come  up  to  the  lactometer 
test,  and  suing  them  iu  case  of  refusal  to  pay. 
It  is  reported  that  over  4,000  suits  bn  vo  already 
been  begun,  the  costs  alone  on  which,  if  col¬ 
lected,  are  estimated  at  $400,000  !  Brown’s 
agents  are  said  to  be  ubiquitous.  Why  this 
vigor  and  vigilance  iu  prosecuting  poor  milk 
dealers  aud  this  neglect  in  prosecuting  rich 
oleo  manufacturers  ?  Is  it  because  the  Com¬ 
missioner  will,  iu  the  former  case,  receive  one- 
half  of.  tlm  penulty  recovered  t 
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T.  V.  MUNSON. 

T.  V.  Munson  was  born  September  2Gtb, 
1843.  His  father,  Wm,  Munson,  was  a  "Green 
Mountain  Boy,”  anrl  an  early  settler  in  Fulton 
County,  Illlinois.  His  mother,  Maria,  (n6e  Lin- 
ley),  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Both  par¬ 
ents  still  live.  Struggling  hard  with  small 
means  in  a  new  country,  with  many  ad¬ 
versities  and  hardships,  naturally  gave  the 
"Sucker”  boy  a  practical  and  ingenious  turn 
of  mind.  His  education  in  the  log  school- 


full  English  philosophical  and  scientific  course 
in  the  Kentucky  University  in  its  palmiest 
days.  In  1870  be  graduated  as  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
Sciences,  Practical  Chemistry  and  Botany  be¬ 
ing  two  of  his  classes. 

In  this  year,  he  married  the  only  dangbter 
of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bell,  the  leading  florist  and 
nurseryman  of  LexingtOD,  Ky.,  with  whom, 
on  account  of  failing  health  in  the  class  room, 
he  engaged  in  the  flower  and  nursery  business 
for  three  years.  During  this  time,  his  chair 
in  the  University  was  held  open  for  him, 
should  he  regain  good  health,  and  desire  to 
return  to  the  position.  In  1884,  his  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  in  consideration  of  bis  work 


ing  for  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Horticultural  Society  in  St.  Louis,  in  I860, 
he  has  constantly  taken  an  active  part  in  its 
proceedings,  having  been  always  called  upon 
to  present  a  paper,  and  act  upon  important 
committees.  At  its  meeting  held  at  Kansas 
City,  he  presented  an  address  on  the  1  ‘Trees 
Peculiar  to  Texas,”  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  held  at  New  Orleans  last  Winter,  he 
presented  a  paper  on  the  “Native  Grapes  of 
the  United  States,”  which  received  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society.  At  this 
meeting  he  was  also  elected  to  the  first  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Society.  His  collection  of 
grape-vines  growing  in  pots  at  New  Orleans, 
together  with  dried  leaves,  seeds  and  woods, 
mounted  in  frames,  was  a  scientific  classiflca- 


Societies. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PO- 
MOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  EDITORIAL  REPORT.) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  9th,  1885. 

The  twentieth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomologiea!  Society  began  its  ses¬ 
sion  here  this  morning  with  a  very  large 
attendance  at  the  opening,  there  being  present 
some  200  delegates. 

The  show  of  fruits  was  in  a  separate  hall 
and  was  very  attraetive;em bracing  very  many 
novelties  among*  the  newer  fruits.  Among 


T.  V.  MUNSON.  Fig.  406. 


house,  in  the  woods  of  his  district,  carried  him 
as  far  as  those  institutions  go,  when  he  was 
15  years  old.  Life  on  a  small  farm,  cultivat¬ 
ing  grains,  grasses,  fruits  and  stock,  and  read¬ 
ing  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  and 
books,  gave  him  early  a  love  of  Nature,  aud  a 
desire  even  to  mend  her.  His  mother,  an  am¬ 
bitious  woman,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in 
giviug  him  great  euthusiam  in  this  direction, 
as  she  was  always  a  devoted  grower  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  originated  many  flue  varieties 
of  the  latter.  One  season  at  the  Fulton  Coun¬ 
ty  Seminary  enabled  him,  at  18,  to  teach 
school.  Teaching  In  Winter  and  work  on  the 
farm  in  Summer,  soon  enabled  him  to  take  a 
commercial  course  in  the  Bryant  and  Stratton 
Business  College  of  Chicago,  in  1804.  Teach¬ 
ing  again  for  a  time  enabled  him  to  take  a 


in  scientific  horticulture,  with  his  “Forests 
and  Forest  Trees  of  Texas,”  as  a  thesis.  From 
Lexington,  he  moved  to  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  market  gardening  and  nursery 
business;  but  the  “blizzards”  aud  “hoppers” 
soon  drove  him  (in  ’76)  to  his  present  home  in 
Denison,  Texas,  where  he  has  established  a 
good  nursery  business,  and  is  widely  kuowu 
for  his  Integrity  and  reliability.  Here  much 
of  his  work  has  beeu  experimental,  and  the 
results  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  the  Southwest. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Po¬ 
mologiea!  Society,  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  for  which  body — by  the  invitation 
of  its  president,  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
—he  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  “Forests  and 
Forest  Trees  of  Texas.”  From  the  first  rneet- 


tion  of  all  the  native  species  of  grapes  of  the 
United  States,  with  most  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  aud  hybrids,  which,  together  with 
his  paper,  comprises  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  studies  of  our  native  grapes 
ever  made.  He  has  also  been  either  Secretary 
or  President  of  the  North  Texas  Horticultural 
Society  from  its  organization  in  February, 
1879,  to  the  present  time.  He  is  now  working 
on  extensive  aud  highly  important  experi¬ 
ments  with  seedling  and  hybrid  grapes,  and 
has  already  many  entirely  new  strains  of 
greut  promise. 

Mr.  Munson  was  recently  tendered  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Horticulture  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Mississippi;  but  his  desire  to  carry 
out  the  plans  and  experiments  already  started 
induced  him  to  decline  the  offer. 


the  noticeable  exhibits  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  145  *  varieties  of  pears  by  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y;  another  of 
100  varieties  by  the  President,  Hon.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  and  also  one  by  the  Treasurer,  B.  G. 
Smith,  of  Mass.  The  fruits,  so  far,  are  not 
nearly  all  arranged  on  the  tables;  but  the 
show  promises  to  be  very  large  aud  of  fine 
quality. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  being  detained  at  home 
by  reason  of  his  feeble  health  and  the  unpro- 
pitious  weather,  and  the  first  vice-president 
P.  J.  Berekmans,  of  Ga.,  being  absent,  the 
Hon.  Patrick  Barry  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  president  pro  tern. 

Among  the  prominent  pomologists  whom  we 
see  here  are  Messrs.  Barry,  Ellwanger,  Moody, 
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Dr.  Hexamer,  Dr.  Farly,  Mr.  Hoag,  Mr.  T. 
S.  Hubbard  tbe  originator  of  the  Niagara 
Grape,  Mr.  Chas.  Green,  of  the  Fruit  Grower, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Reynolds,  of  the  American  Rural 
Horae,  Mr.  H.  If.  Hendricks,  of  the  Tribune, 
and  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  all  from  New  York.  From  New 
Jersey  there  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Parry,  J.  S. 
Collins,  J.  T.  Lovett,  and  J.  B.  Rogers.  New 
England  has  W.  C.  Strong,  J.  W.  Manning,  J. 
B.  Moore,  Robt,  Manning,  P.  M.  Augur  and  B. 
G.  Smith.  Ohio  has  N.  Ohmer,  G.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  J.  J.  Harrison  and  W.  R.  Lazenby. 
Pennsylvania  has  A.  W.  Harrison  and  H.  M. 
Engle.  Michigan  has  a  large  delegation, 
among  whom  are  T.  T.  Lyon,  H.  Fralic,  E.  H. 
Scott,  C.  W.  Garfield,  Walter  Philips,  C.  T. 
Rosencranz  aud  Dr.  W.  J  Beal.  Nebraska 
hasC.  E.  Bessey;  Texas.  T.  V.  Munson;  tbe  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  W.  Saunders;  Georgia,  A. 
J.Toon  and  Dr.  Saul  Hape:  ludiana,  C.  M. 
Hobbs:  Iowa,  J.  L.  Budd;  Minnesota, 

Peter  M.  Gideon;  Missouri,  L.  A.  Goodman; 
Virginia,  H.  L.  Lyman. 

Tbe  President,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder,  extended 
a  hearty  invitation  for  the  Society  to  hold  its 
next  biennial  session  in  Boston,  and  the  invi¬ 
tation  was  accepted  by  a  rising  vote,  which 
was  almost  unanimous. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  of  Massachusetts;  First  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Patrick  Barry,  of  New  York;  Secretary, 
Chas.  W.  Garfield,  of  Michigan;  Treasurer, 
Benjamin  G.  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
full  list  of  vice  presidents,  one  from  each  State. 
The  Society  w  ith  great  unanimity  passed  a 
resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Beal  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  during  the 
last  two  years.  This  resolution  was  no  more 
than  aju8t  recognition  of  honest  and  efficient 
service.  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  the 
Society  m  a  very  healthy  financial  condition, 
having  over  $  1,000  on  hand  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  this  meeting.  The  interest 
now  manifested  aud  the  promise  of  tbe  much 
larger  attendance  to  be  here  later,  make  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  will  be  the  most  profitable  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held. 


From  several  parts  of  the  country  come 
complaints  of  swindles  in  roofing  material, 
and,  of  course,  the  guileless  granger  is  the 
principal  victim.  This  swindle  invariably  re¬ 
quires  a  brace  of  rascals  to  work  it  properly. 
The  first  represents  to  the  innocent  farmer 
that  be  is  the  agent  of  a  New  York,  Chicago, 
or  Little  Peddlington  Company,  that  is  fam¬ 
ous  the  world  over  for  the  pre-eminent  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  roofing  it  makes.  He  will  send 
the  farmer  a  lot  of  fire-proof  paint,  etc.,  “free 
gratis,  for  nothing,”  as  the  sight  of  his  barn 
covered  with  such  an  admirable  coating  will 
be  the  best  sort  of  advertisement,  for  others 
will  be  certain  to  give  liberal  orders  for 
what  has  given  such  satisfaction  to  so  prom¬ 
inent  and  shrewd  a  neighbor,”  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  The  victim  generously  accepts  the 
offer,  and  innocently  signs  his  name  to 
an  agreement  to  pay  freight  on  tbe  goods 
and  use  them  according  to  directions, 
aud  the  glib-tongued  agent  smilingly  departs. 
After  a  little  while  rascal  No.  2  comes  along, 
often  in  the  character  of  a  lawyer  from  a 
neighboring  town.  No  humbug  about  hjml 
He  is  merely  a  business  man,  who  wants  to 
get  through  his  duty  in  the  shortest  possible 
time!  He  produces  the  paper  signed  by  tbe 
farmer  for  rascal  No.  1,  and  which  turns  out 
to  be,  not  an  agreement  to  accept  a  valuable 
present,  but  an  order  for  100  to  200  gallons  of 
high-priced  roofing  material,  which  is  ready 
for  delivery  at  the  depot,  and  for  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  at  once,  according  to 
agreement.  Victim  protests  he  never  order¬ 
ed  the  stuff  ;  is  angry,  indignant,  loud-voiceu, 
and  profane.  Rascal  No.  2  is  calm  and  stern; 
knows  uothing  as  to  how  the  order  was  secur¬ 
ed,  but  insists  on  payment,  and  threatens  law- 
suit.  Finally  he  concedes  tbe  ca*  e  is  a  hard 
one,  and  sympathetically  agrees  to  compio- 
mise  the  matter  by  accepting  a  good  round 
sum  or  a  short-time  note  from  the  granger, 
and  shipping  the  stuff  elsewhere.  Of  course 
there  are  several  variations  in  the  mode  of 
playing  this  game,  but  from  the  above  par¬ 
ticulars  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in 
escaping  tbe.Jmacbinatious  of  both  rascals, 
especially  if  .there  is  a  nice  savage  bulldog  on 
the  premises. 

To  Several  Inquirers:— Ob,  w  hat  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  would  be  if  an  answer  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  question  put  by  one,  would  serve  as  an 
answer  to  similar-  questions  put  by  others,  and 
bold  good  for  at  least  a  month  or  two!  But 


this  is  a  world  of  disappointment — as  the 
dupeB  of  shysters  know,  alas!  too  well — and 
the  Eye-Opener  dispairs  of  that  kind  of  satis¬ 
faction.  How  frequently  has  the  subject  of 
ear-drums  been  discussed  here,  and  yet  in¬ 
quiries  about  them  are  constantly  comiug  in 
from  parties  who  very  plainly  have  either 
never  read  what  we  have  said  about  them,  or 
have  totally  forgotten  it.  Ear-drums  are  not 
altogether  humbugs,  because  they  really  and 
truly  do  give  some  assistance  to  some  people; 
but  although  we  have  made  numerous  inquir¬ 
ies  about  them,  we  have  never  heard  of  acuse 
in  which  they  have  been  of  any  material 
assistance  to  those  w-bo  want  assistance 
most— the  deaf.  We  have  beard  of  several 
cases  where  they  have  helped  those  “hard  of 
hearing” — though  we  have  never  personally 
known  such  a  case — but  those  who  are  deaf 
enough  to  need  an  ear-trumpet,  are  not  helped 
a  bit  by  them,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn. .About  three  months  ago  wo  warned  our 
friends  against  having  any  dealings  with  tbe 
Hudson  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city, 
which  advertises  for  ladies  to  knit,  crochet,  and 
do  fancy  work,  by  which  #5  to  #10  per  week 
can  be  easily  made  at  home,  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  concern  will  buy  back  all  goods, 
the  materials  for  which  have  been  purchased 
from  it.  The  “Company,”  which  in  its  cir¬ 
culars  boasts  of  its  extensive  facilities  for 
selling  goods,  etc  ,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  find 
out,  represented  by  a  couple  of  disreputable 
yoirag  mew  with  dirty,  murky  headquarters 
in  a  small  room  that  would  rent  for  about 
$2.50  a  week.  Tbe  H.  M’f’g  Co.  is  very  evi¬ 
dently  a  concern  to  be  left  severely  alone. 

The  Foreign  Art  and  Loan  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  a  fraud.. ..The Louisiana 
Lottery  is  the  biggest  fraud  of  the  bind  in  the 
United  States.  Its  existence  is  a  burning  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  State  which  it  owns.  Theircon- 
nection  with  it  is  a  foul  blot  on  the  reputations 
of  the  prominent  men  who,  for  a  litoral  bribe 
in  the  shape  of  a  salary  for  which  little  or  no 
work  is  required,  aid  it  in  its  dishonest 

efforts  to  swindle  the  public . . 

We  do  not  recommend  the  United  States  Med¬ 
icine  Co.,  nor  Joseph  A.  Hall,  nor  L.  Brown, 
all  of  this  city,  and  all  advertising  in  country 
papers  and  through  circulars  distributed  by 

the  U.  S.  mail  . T.  Gardner,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  should  be  avoided.  We  lm  ve  denounced 
his  four  per  cent  loan  os  a  swindle  over  and 
over  again;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  altering 
our  opinion,  although  several  religious  papers 

advertise  for  the  fellow . The  Boston 

“Kensington  Art  Co.  is  a  “work-at-home” 
fraud. 

“Confidence”  sharpers  are  extremely  busy 
just  now  in  country  plares,  and  especially  in 
market  towns,  and  wherever  farmers  mostly 
assemble  with  money  in  their  pockets.  Not  a 
week  passes  without  bringing  us  accounts  of 
swindles  perpetrated  on  farmers  by  these  droll 
rascals  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  a 
word  of  warning- — but  it  is  hardly'needed  with 
Rural  readers. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Volume  I.  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  Swine 
Record  is  just  from  the  press  at  Springfield, 
Ills.  In  the  history  of  the  breed,  given  in 
in  this  work,  the  Duroc-Jersey  hog  is  said  to 
be  “the  old-fashioned  Berkshire,  with  the  old- 
time  qualities  which  made  that  breed  so  fam¬ 
ous.”  It  is  said  atso  that  the  breeders  of  the 
different  families  have  agreed  npon  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  characteristics  to  represent 
their  breed,  aud  that  “this  standard  is  the 
type, as  nearly  as  may  be, of  the  old  Berkshire,” 
This  is  certainly  a  good  base  from  which  to 
work. 

James  Vick.— An  interesting  illustrated 
catalogue  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  crocruses,  nar¬ 
cissus,  crown  imperials,  anemones,  snow¬ 
drops,  ranunculuses,  paranies,  lilies,  etc.  to¬ 
gether  with  a  list  of  desirable  winter-flowering 
and  ornamental  parlor  plants.  Instructions 
are  given  as  to  making  lawns;  as  to  seeds  best 
sown  in  the  Autumn,  planting  beds  of  bulbs, 
flowers  in  the  houses,  etc. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  select  roses,  with  a 
colored  plate  of  the  new  rose  Marshall  P. 
Wilder.  Directions  are  given  for  planting 
and  the  different  classes  of  roses  are  briefly 
described.  Free. 

Louis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Trade 
pricelist  of  grape  vines,  small  fruit  plants, 
etc.  This  list  offers  an  excellent  assortment  of 
grapes  and  the  best  of  small  fruits.  Prices 
are  given  by  the  100  and  1,000. 

F.  E.  McAllister.  22  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 
— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  bulbs  and  seeds. 
Friesias,  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus  and  many 
others.  Catalogue  free. 

Vilmoiun.Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 
— Wholesale  catalogues  of  bulbs,  seeds  for  fall 
sowing,  strawberries,  wheats,  etc. 


foe  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MJSL  RAY  CLARK. 


PLUCK  AND  PRAYER. 


There  wa’nt  auy  use  o’  fretting. 

An’  I  toM  Obft  llati  so. 

For  of  we  couldn’t  bold  on  to  things. 

We’d  Just  got  to  let  ’em  go. 

There  were  tots  of  folks  thnt’d  suiter, 

Along  With  llie  rest  Of  us. 

An’  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  wu'th  our  while 
To  make  such  a  dreflle  fuss. 

To  be  sure,  the  barn  was  'most  empty. 

An’  corn  an'  porlaters  scarce, 

An’  not  much  of  anythin)?  plenty  an'  cheap 
But  water— an’  applesass. 

But  then  as  I  to’d  Oliadtah  — 

It  wa’nt  any  use  to  groan. 

For  flesh  an'  blood  couldn’t  stan’  It;  an’  he 
Was  nothing  but  skin  on1  bone. 

But  laws!  of  you'd  only  heerd  him, 

At  any  hour  of  the  ult?ht. 

A-praying  out  In  that  closet  there, 

’Twould  have  set  you  crazy  quite. 

I  patched  the  kneps  of  those  trousers 
With  cloth  that  was  noways  tlilu, 

But  It  seemed  as  ef  the  pieces  wore  out 
As  fast  as  I  sot  ’em  In. 

To  me  he  said  mtglity  little 
Of  the  thorny  way  we  trod. 

But  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day 
He  talked  It  over  with  God. 

Down  on  his  knees  In  that  closet 
The  most  or  his  time  was  passed; 

For  Obadtnh  knew  how  to  pray 
Much  better  than  how  to  fast. 

But  I  am  that  way  central ry 
That  ef  thing*  don't  go  Jess  right, 

I  feel  like  rollin’  my  sleeves  up  high 
An’  giftin’  ready  to  light. 

An’  the  giants  1  slew  that  Whiter 
I  ain’t  going  to  talk  about; 

Au’  I  didn’t  complain  to  God, 

Though  1  think  that  he  found  it  out. 

With  the  point  or  a  cambric  needle 
I  druv  the  wolf  from  the  door, 

For  1  knew  thnt  we  needn't  starve  to  death 
Or  be  lazy  because  we  were  poor. 

An'  Obadlah  he  wondered, 

And  kep’  niepatchln’  bis  knees, 

An'  thought  It  strange  how  the  meal  held  out, 

An'  stranger  we  didn’t  freeze. 

But  I  said  to  myself  lu  whispers. 

“God  knows  where  His  gifts  descend; 

An’  ’tlsu’t  nlwnys  thnt  faith  gits  down 
As  far  ns  the  linger  ends." 

An’  I  wouldu’t.  have  no  one  reckon 
My  Obadiab  a  shirk. 

For  some,  vou  kuow.  have  the  gift,  to  pray, 

And  others  the  gift  to  work. 

JOSEPHINE  rOIXARD. 

•»»»  --  - — 

A  KENTUCKY  FAIR. 

The  first  day  of  our  Fair  white  ladies  and 
childreu  are  admitted  free;  so  that  what  has 
usually  been  an  unattractive  day  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  most  popular.  Each  lady  feels 
she  must  recognize  the  privilege  by  taking 
some  exhibits  to  add  to  the  attraction  of 
“Floral  Hall.” 

Among  the  premiums  this  year  was  a  barrel 
of  flour  offered  for  tbe  best  loaf  of  bread. 
Forty-four  loaves  wers  exhibited,  also  23  places 
of  biscuit  and  cakes  of  every  variety.  One 
loaf  was  a  cocoanut  cake,  and  bad  the  icing 
tinted  rose  color  with  the  grated  cocoanut 
over  it,  looking  so  soft,  fleecy  aud  delicious. 
Then  there  were  garden  productions;  lfi  kiuds 
of  vegetables  prettily  arranged — the  lowly  on¬ 
ion  and  carrot  in  a  new  character  as  ornaments. 
Our  county  has  suffered  from  drouth,  yet 
large  melons,  fine  apples,  pears— no  peaches — 
and  luscious  grapes  were  displayed  lu  defiance 
of  it. 

Serving  rather  unwillingly  as  judge  of  em¬ 
broideries,  it  gave  me  opportunity  for  inspect¬ 
ing  beautiful  works  of  art.  Kensington,  Ar- 
rascene, chenille, linen,  etc.,  all  being  represent¬ 
ed  as  table  scarfs. lambrequins, sofa  pillows, etc. 
Beautiful  crocheted  lace,  elaborate  patterns 
as  perfectly  done  os  machiue  work .  Now  and 
then  among  tbe  specimens  was  evidence  that 
talent  was  lacking.  For  example:  calla  lilies 
looked  like  pudding  bags,  and  cat  tails  more 
like  clothes  brushes,  than  the  thing  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  represented.  Some  fine  object  draw¬ 
ings  were  there  with  painting  of  every  style 
in  crayon,  oil  and  water-colors— the  same 
blight  girl  I  told  you  of  a  yeur  ago,  carrying 
off  some  half  dozen  premiums. 

There  were  enough  qailts — silk  and  worsted 
— com  forte,  etc.,  to  tone  down  an  Arctic  Win¬ 
ter.  After  rendering  our  decision  upon  the 
merits  of  all  articles  in  this  department  we 
walked  over  to  the  amphitheater  aud  looked 
down  on  the  “girl  baby  show.”  The  little  one 
on  whose  arm  the  blue  ribbon  fluttered  seemed 
all  unconscious  of  its  glory.  The  betting 
crowd  (the  disgrace  of  our  fair)  called  out: 
“Bring  that  baby  here,”  and  in  obedience  to 
their  calls  the  baby  was  carried  to  that  part 
of  the  ring.  Hats  were  taken  off  to  the  little 
one,  who  gazed  wonderlngly  up  into  their 
faces; — a  striking  picture  of  innocence  and 
crime. 

The  little  toy  riders,  under  10  years,  excited 
much  comment,  and  of  course,  many  thought 
the  wrong  toy  had  won  the  handsome  bridle 
given  as  premium.  Two  men  acted  upon  a 
trapeze,  standing  on  their  heads,  etc.,  with 


other  contortions  of  body — not  a  pleasant  sight 
tome:  it  lowers  the  standard  of  exhibitions. 

In  the  ring  of  handsome  turnouts  as  many 
ribtons — red  and  gold — fluttered  from  the 
petted  mares  as  graced  the  belles  on  the  prom- 
euade.  “Floral  Hall”  was  not  open  until  the 
second  day  to  tbe  public.  We  were  talking  to 
one  of  the  “directors,”  and  asked  him  “why 
the  premiums  in  the  Indies’  department  were 
not  larger?”  “O,”  he  says,  “they  are  big 
enough :  you’d  make  them  things  anywav.  and 
it  don’t  cost  nothing  to  show  them,  and  you 
get  your  two  dollars  clear.  When  a  man  that 
exhibits  a  calf  feeds  it  with  $10  worth  of 
corn,  has  it  rubbed  by  hand  an  hour,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening;  thou  brings  it  here  to  get 
only  a  five  dollar  premium,  don’t  get  no  pay 
for  tbe  work  or  corn  either.”  (A  good  farm¬ 
er.  but  uses  very  bad  grammar.) 

One  of  the  ways  of  enjoying  the  Fair  is  to 
find  a  comfortable  seat  on  the  promenade  and 
watch  the  crowds  walk  round  and  round.  The 
country  girls  dress  more  elaborately  than 
their  town  sisters,  and  one  girl  sought  distinc¬ 
tion  in  a  bright  scarlet  dress  trimmpd  with 
white  lace,  the  costume  finished  with  a  red 
hat  ami  veil.  The  greater  number,  however, 
wore  white,  or  a  preity  lawn  that  can  be  re¬ 
claim  ed  by  being  laundried;  but  an  nnwash- 
able  dress  is  past  redemption  when  the  heat 
and  dust  have  done  their  work. 

The  cattle-show  was  the  best  we  ever  had. 
Several  herds  of  Short-born,  Holstein,  and 
the  little  Jersey  were  all  in  fine  condition, 
sleek  and  gloss}’.  Tbe  horses  were  very  hand¬ 
some:  almost  every  ring  being  full.  Sheep 
of  every  breed  were  here  in  all  their  meekness. 
The  hoes  are  shown  in  pens,  and  never  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  riDg. 

The  crowd  increases  with  each  day  until  the 
last,  when  it  is  a  jam;  no  pleasure  in  going 
about  then,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make  your  way 
through.  Everybody  goes  on  a  rush;  horses 
are  driven  in  their  fastest  gait;  aud  many 
vehicles  driven  very  swiftly  are  passing  and 
repassing;  yet  not  an  accident.  After  the 
Fair  everybody  is  fagged  out,  and  several 
days  are  devoted  to  “resting  up.”  But  the 
next  year  we  begin  on  tbe  first  day  aud  go 
through  the  same  fatigue.  A  farmer  said 
that  in  25  years  he  bad  onlv missed  two  days. 
This  shows’  t  hat  “Our  Fair”  is  of  great  social 
value,  bringing  together  once  a  year  all  the 
county,  and  though  we  get  weary  and  tired, 
ofteu  resolving  ‘‘not  to  go  next  time,”  yet  as 
the  year  rolls  by,  hringing  “fair  time”  again, 
we  find  ourselves  looking  forward  to  it  with 
much  of  real  pleasure,  and  ourselves  among 

the  crowd.  m  s.  s. 

- »  *  » 

DOMESTIG  HAPPINESS  vs.  DOMESTIC 
UNHAPPINESS. 

It  is  said  that  one  marriage  out  of  every 
ten  results  either  in  a  separation  or  in  abso- 


The  worst  features 
about  dangerous 
soaps  is  the  damage 
done  before  their  in¬ 
jurious  effects  are  de¬ 
tected.  The  injury 
done  to  clothing  by 
the  use  of  poor  soap 
is  often  greater  than 
the  actual  wear. 
Professor  Cornwall, 
of  Princeton  College, 
says,  the  Ivory  Soap 
is  pure.  His  state¬ 
ment  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  for 
you  to  have  only  the 
Ivory  Soap  used  in 
your  family. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  he  Heat  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  ff  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Proctor  &  Gamble,  Uincinuati.  i’leaso 
utenUoa  ’his  paper. 
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ever  absurd  they  may  appear,  if  you  would 
meet  with  the  same  pleasing  results. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


FLANNEL  CAKES. 

One  cupful  of  Indian  meal,  two  of  flour, 
three  of  boiling  millr,  one-fourth  of  a  yeast 
cake  or  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  liquid  yeast,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  cablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  two  of  butter.  Mix  the  butter  and  meal 
together,  pour  over  the  boiling  milk,  stirring 
to  make  smooth,  and  when  just  warm,  add  the 
flour,  sugar,  salt  and  yeast,  which,  if  hard, 
should  have  been  dissolved  in  two  spoonfuls 
of  tepid  water.  Mix  the  last  thing  at  night. 
Fry  the  same  as  any  griddle-cakes. 

creamed  eggs. 

Boil  eight  eggs  until  hard,  plunge  into  cold 
water,  remove  the  shells  without  breaking  the 
whites,  put  into  a  vegetable  dish  and  cover 
with  drawn  butter  made  of  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  two  spoonfuls  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and 
thickened  with  half  a  spoonful  of  corn-starch. 
This  is  an  excellent  supper  dish. 

SCALLOPED  MEAT. 

Any  cold  meat,  such  as  chicken,  beef  or 
mutton,  may  be  used.  Chop  the  meat  rather 
coarse.  The  proportions  are  as  follows:  A 
pint  of  meat,  a  half  cup  of  gravy  and  a  large 
cup  of  fine  bread  crumbs.  Put  a  layer  of 
meat  into  a  deep  baking  dish,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  then  a  tain  layer  of  crumbs,  the 
gravy  and  meat  again.  Have  the  last  layer  a 
thick  one  of  crumbs.  Strew  bit3  of  butter 
over  the  top  and  cook  in  a  well-heated,  but 
not  fierce,  oven  one  half  hour. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 

A  BROWN  LOAF. 

Three  cupfuls  of  Indian  meal?  one  of  flour, 
three  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  one  of  sour,  half 
a  cupful  of  molasses,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the 
milk.  Butter  a  deep  mold  and  steam  three 
hours.  MRS.  i  c. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

VIES  HOIS  CAKES. 

How  are  the  above  made? 

Ans  —Cut  sponge  cake  or  plain  sugar  cake 
into  pieces  two  inches  square,  cut  a  small 
piece  from  the  center  of  each  square  und  fill 
the  space  with  some  kind  of  jam  or  jelly.  Re¬ 
place  the  artist  only  of  the  part  that  was  cut 
out,  and  cover  the  squares  with  icing.  These 
cakes  are  usually  served  for  dessert. 

CHARLOTTE  TtUSSE. 

I  cannot  get  cream  for  filling,  can  you  give 
me  a  substitute?  #  mbs.  v.  preston. 

Ans. — Tukea  quart  of  uew  milk,  one-third  ; 
of  a  box  of  gelatine,  Tour  tablespoonfuls  of  ‘ 
sugar,  the  yelks  of  three  eggs  and  vanilla 
flavoring.  Put  the  gelatine  in  the  milk  and  | 
set  aside  for  balf-an-hour  or  longer.  Thor-  ! 


ougbly  beat  the  yelks  and  sugar  together,  and 
stir  into  the  milk.  Set  the  mixture  into  a  pan 
of  hot  water  over  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  like  soft  custard.  When  cold, 
but  not  hardened,  flavor  and  fill  the  molds, 
which  are  lined  with  sponge  cake.  Set  in  a 
cool  place  to  stiffen. 

german  puffs. 

Please  give  recipe  for  the  above? 

AUNT  JANE. 

Ans.— A  pint  of  milk,  yelks  of  six  eggs, 
five  tablespoon  fuls  of  sifted  flour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  one  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  the 
yelks  very  light,  add  the  milk  and  pour  a  part 
of  this  mixture  on  to  the  flour,  beat  hard,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  eggs  and  milk,  the  salt 
and  butter,  beat  again  and  half  fill  buttered 
tin  gem  or  muffin  pans.  They  will  bake  in  20 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  at  once.  The 
sauce  which  is  usually  eaten  with  them,  is 
made  of  the  whites  of  the  six  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth,  a  cupful  of  powered  sugar  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon.  For  our  own  palate  we 
prefer  a  sauce  made  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  butter,  two- thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  thickened  with  a  dessert.  spoonful 
of  cornstarch.  Any  flavoring  liked  may  be 
added. 

CANNED  PEARS. 

The  pears  which  “Aunt Em  ’ referred  to  in 
the  Rural  of  August  22,  w  ere  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
and  cooked  in  the  jars  in  this  way:  Peel,  using 
a  plated  silver  knife,  as  a  steel  one  will  often 
discolor  the  fruit,  halve,  remove  cores,  and 
throw  at  once  into  a  dish  of  cold  water.  When 
enough  are  prepared,  put  into  the  cans,  ar¬ 
ranging  the  pieces  as  compactly  as  possible, 
cover  with  cold  water,  and  then  drain  off. 
Make  a  sirup  of  sugar  and  water,  allowing  a 
cupful  of  sugar  to  a  can,  and  fill  the  cans  to 
the  brim;  put  on  the  covers,  not  the  rubbers, 
and  place  m  a  kettle  of  cold  water  over  the 
fire.  The  water  should  come  to  the  neck  of 
the  bottles.  When  the  water  boils,  note  the 
time,  and  let  it  boil  from  20  to  30  minutes, 
according  to  the  softness  of  the  fruit.  Take 
the  cans  out.  adjust  the  rubbers,  and  screw 
on  the  tops,  making  tighter  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  bottles  cool. 

ELDERBERRY  WINE. 

Will  you  kindly  give  directions  for  making 
wine  from  elderberries?  geo.  w.  allen. 

Ans.— Crush  the  fruit,  then  press  through 
a  fine  sieve,  afterwards  through  a  bag  made 
of  uubleacbed  muslin.  To  one  gallon  of 
juice,  allow  a  gallon  of  water;  then  to  every 
gallon,  add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar;  All  a 
jug  or  keg  (reserving  some  to  fill  up  with), 
add  a  half  cup  of  yeast,  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  juice;  cover  the  bung  hole 
with  a  bit  of  net,  and  set  aside  to  work.  Fill 
up  from  day  to  day  with  the  reserved  juice 
that  the  refuse  may  flow  over  the  sides.  It 
will  usually  work  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
It  can  then  be  racked  off,  bottled  and  corked. 
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EFFECTS 


lute  divorce.  If  we  consider,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  misery  which  a  delicate  and  modest 
woniau  will  endure  rather  than  resort  to  the 
law  (with  all  the  publicity  and  disgrace  at¬ 
tending  it)  as  an  expedient  to  alleviate  her 
trouble,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  Is 
something  radically  wrong  iu  the  construction 
of  society,  or  in  the  character  or  the  education 
of  our  young  people.  It  is  far  easier  to 
emphasize  or  point  out  a  wrong  than  it  is  to 
suggest  a  remedy. 

Writers  upon  the  question  of  domestic 
incompatibility  and  its  alleviation,  almost 
without  exception  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
the  opposite  sex.  In  the  incapacity  of  woman, 
male  authors  find,  or  think  they  find  a 
reason;  and  their  literary  sisters  ascribe 
all  domestic  troubles  to  the  club  life, 
dissipation,  and  cynical  indifference  of  men. 
Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  There  is 
a  golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 
Women  are  to  blame;  so  are  the  men;  and 
they  both  suffer  in  consequence.  Men  ad  mire 
— or  profess  to  admire  before  marriage— qual¬ 
ities  in  woman  which  are  worse  than  worth¬ 
less  in  married  life;  they  applaud,  aud  appar¬ 
ently  at  least,  appreciate  music,  conversation, 
and  literature — accomplishments  which  are 
recreative  rather  than  essential;  acquirements 
which  should  follow  rather  than  precede  the  I 
duties  of  life.  On  the  other  band,  women 
drive  men  from  them,  both  before  and  after 
marriage,  by  their  indifference  to  the  actual 
ities  of  life.  Man  was  uot  made  to  live  alone, 
and  unless  he  finds  a  congenial  companion 
iu  his  wife,  sisters  or  female  friends,  he  will 
seek  companionship  at  the  clubs. 

The  fact  is  the  paths  of  the  growing  gener¬ 
ation  are  too  divergent.  The  boys  and  the 
girls  drift  apart  until  chance  brings  them 
together.  They  then  marry,  and  too  often 
drift  apart  again,  both  following  the  direction 
of  the  paths  of  their  youth.  The  average 
American  girl  hears  altogether  too  much 
about  music,  literature  and  art,  and  too  lit¬ 
tle  about  the  domestic  concerns  of  life  which 
she  must  acquaint  herself  with  If  she  is  to  be¬ 
come  in  any  sense  fitted  for  its  actual  duties. 

A  celebrated  author  says  “the  necessities  of 
life  press  hard  upon  the  women  of  America 
in  whatever  circle  they  happeu  to  be,  for  the 
permanency  of  no  man's  home  is  guaranteed 
and  the  riches  of  even  the  richest  take  unto 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away.”  If  this  is 
true,  the  real  need  of  women  is  for  those  things 
that  look  to  the  bettering  of  their  condition  in 
auy  eveut,  and  not  to  the  obtainiug  for  them 
of  a  superficial  education  that  guarantees 
them  nothing,  iu  auy  case.  “Olive”  is  right 
wlicu  she  says  that  “girls  ought  to  be  sure 
they  are  acquiring  something  better  than  a 
domestic  education  when  they  spend  their 
time  in  studying  non-essential  accomplish¬ 
ments.”  I  am  perhaps  unfortunate  in  ray  ac¬ 
quaintances,  but  I  really  do  not  know  a  young 
lady  who,  according  to  any  ordinary  business 
standard,  to  say  nothing  of  civil  service  rules, 
would  be  considered  competent  to  accept  even 
a  menial  position  in  a  well-ordered  household, 
much  less  the  management  of  a  family. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject, 
again.  j.  h.  g. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
another  contributor  to  the  columns  of  this  de¬ 
partment. 

Mrs.  J.  8.  McConaughoy  (known  to  our 
readers  as  Olive)  died  with  cancer,  at  her 
home  in  New  Jersey,  Saturday,  August  39th. 
She  had  been  a  constant  sufferer  for  20  years, 
yet  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  nine  religious  journals.  She  has  written 
14  books  for  the  young,  and  what  is  better, 
endeared  herself  to  every  one  who  has  been 
honored  with  her  acquaintance,  whether 
through  personal  intercourse  or  by  reading 
her  thoughts  iu  print. 

Wo  shall  Hud  ourselves  looking  in  vain  for 
thoso  cheery  letters,  bringing  a  few  thoughts 
for  publication,  which  were  always  fraught 
with  so  much  of  joy  and  good  counsel,  coming 
from  a  heart  full  of  love  for  others. 

Among  her  private  papers  were  found  the 
addresses  of  4o  invalids,  to  whom  she  wrote  ut 
intervals,  doing  what  she  could  to  help  them 
be  as  content  and  hopeful  as  she  was  herself. 

A  life  of  self  sacrifice  has  closed  only  to 
step  into  the  open  door  of  the  eternal  life, 
where  there  is  joy  and  no  pain,  She  has  laid 
down  her  pen  never  to  take  it  up  again,  but 
she  has  uot  “gone  out  in  silence.”— [eds.] 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


PITHS. 

A  little  broom  is  excellent  for  cleaning 
kettles  and  vegetables. 

Trust  your  children  with  money,  and  teach 
them  how  to  spend  it. 


Have  a  fire  these  cool  nights  and  mornings. 

It  is  as  much  a  parent’s  duty  to  supply  his 
children  with  good  reading  matter  as  it  is  to 
I>rovide  them  with  food  and  raiment. 

Is  your  sleeping-room  thoroughly  venti¬ 
lated?  If  not,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  that 
tired  and  listless  feeling  you  complain  of  every 
morning. 

Put  on  thick  flannels  now  that  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  nights  are  cool.  Don’t  wait  for 
freezing  weather — it  may  save  you  a  doctor’s 
bill. 

Never  be  guilty  of  frightening  children 
into  obedience. 

Pie- plates  that  have  grown  rancid  may 
be  sweetened  by  boiling  them  up  in  wood- 
ashes  aud  water. 

Colds  are  more  frequently  the  results  of 
overrating  and  a  disordered  digestion  than  of 
exposure. 

A  good  complexion  never  goes  with  a  bad 
diet. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  to  punish  a  little  child 
because  he  is  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  dark, 
after  permitting  his  mind  to  be  filled  with 
hob-goblin  and  blood-curdling  tales. 

Happiness  never  comes  at  the  expense  of 
one’s  duty. 

Don’t  permit  yourself  to  sink  into  a  kitchen 
drudge. 

Babies  are  usually  “cross,”  not  from  a  bad 
disposition  or  love  of  crying,  but  because  they 
are  sick,  ill  cared  for,  or  uncomfortable. 

Wilted  vegetables  should  not  be  eaten. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

I  TOOK  up  “Breakfast,  Luncheon  and  Tea” 
when  looking  for  a  recipe  for  pickled  apples 
and  the  first  thing  that  took  my  attention  was 
a  sentence  which  read  thus:  “Some  women 
remind  one  of  marbles  that  have  somehow 
rolled  into  holes.  Sometimes  it  is  a  fit,  but  as 
often  as  not  the  marble  is  round  and  the  hole 
issquare.”  I  thought  how  true  this  isof  mauv 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  it  takes  the  rubbing 
of  a  lifetime  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  make  our  natures  fit  the  unevenness  or 
squareness  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  attempt 
one  gets  so  weary  that  it  hardly  seems  worth 
while. 

During  a  visit  lately  over  the  border,  I  was 
much  pleased  with  a  corn  fritter  that  was 
made  of  cold  mush,  from  granulated  corn 
meal.  Two  eggs  aud  a  little  salt  and  a  trifle 
of  milk,  and  the  mush  beaten  up  In  it  till 
fine,  made  an  appetizing  dish  when  fried. 
They  had,  too,  a  nice  cake  made  of  green  corn 
grated,  two  cups  of  which  are  mixed  with  a 
cup  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a  pinch  of  soda  and 
salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  a  little 
melted  butter.  This  was  well  mixed  aud 
fried  in  small  muffin  rings,  that  made  the 
cakes  keep  their  shape.  One  day  a  crowd 
visited  my  friend  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
to  dinner.  I  knew  the  same  cause  (a  heavy 
rain)  prevented  the  butcher’s  arrival,  and 
wondered  what  we  should  have  for  dinner,  as 
I  knew  there  were  no  canned  meats  in  the 
house.  We  had  had  a  treat  of  fresh  salmon 
the  day  before  aud  about  a  pound  of  this  re¬ 
mained.  It  was  chopped  fine,  and  half  a 
cup  of  hot  drawn  butter  was  rubbed  into  it. 
Then  three  eggs  were  beaten  and  mixed  with 
a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs.  The  whole,  when 
nicely  beaten  together,  was  put  into  buttered 
patty  pans  aud  baked  to  a  light  brown.  My 
friend  had  fried  potatoes,  crisp  and  amber- 
colored,  green  corn,  and  these  salmon  scallops 
served  in  the  little  pans.  There  were  plenty 
of  flowers,  fresh  and  canned  fruit,  aud,  when 
she  called  us  to  lunch,  I  mentally  pronounced 
the  table  perfect.  There  was  no  axiology;  we 
were  supposed  to  know  that  she  gave  us  what 
she  had.  without  ueed  of  words,  and  all  were 
satisfied.  Yet  there  are  women  who  must 
apologize  at  every  turn  of  their  path,  who 
weary  their  friends  by  their  efforts  to  do  too 
much  to  make  a  round  marble  fit  into  a  square 
hole.  It  is  a  habit  that  becomes  stronger  as  oue 
grows  older,  and  if  any  housekeepers  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  are  prone  to  it,  the  sooner 
they  break  themselves  of  it  the  better,  for  it 
gives  no  pleasure,  palliates  no  offence. 


THE  FRANK  SIDDALL  SOAP. 


We  received  a  x’ackage  of  the  above  soap 
for  trial  with  the  admouitiou  to  carefully  fol¬ 
low  the  given  directions.  The  clothes  were 
soaped  and  soaked  as  directed,  ami  when  un¬ 
rolled  preparatory  to  rubbing,  many  pieces, 
such  as  collars,  cuffs,  table  aud  bed  liuen, 
were  almost  free  from  soil,  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  circular,  “the  dirt  had  dropx>ed  out.” 
The  more  soiled  pieces  required  ubout  a  third 
of  the  usual  rubbing.  The  washing  was  done 
in  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  given  to  it, 
and  with  much  less  labor,  while  the  eleauli 
ness  and  whiteness  of  the  clothes,  when  dried, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But,  readers,  di- 
ireetous  must  be  followed  to  the  letter,  how- 


remedy,  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach  or  liver, 
is  Ayer’s  Pills.  Mrs.  Kuchel  C.  Decker- 
ton,  Germantown.  Pa.,  writes :  “For 
three  years  l  was  afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  I  tried  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country,  but  could  get  no  relief.  I 
was  advised  to  use  Ayer's  Pills,  and. 
having  done  so,  believe  my  liver  is  now  in 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition.”  Tbos. 
Gerrish,  "Webster,  X. TL,  writes:  “  l  was 
compelled  to  quit  work  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  bilious  trouble.  In  less  than  one 
month  I  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Pills."  Jacob  Little,  Tampico,  Mexico, 
writes:  “  Ayer's  Pills  cured  mo  of  Stom¬ 
ach  and  Liver  troubles,  which  annoyed  me 
for  years.  By  using  them  occasionally, 
I  enjoy  the  best  of  health.” 


Ayer's  Tills  arc  made  from  the  concen¬ 
trated  extracts  and  active  remedial  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purely  vegetable  substances. 
They  are.  therefore,  far  more  effective  and 
satisfactory  in  their  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  tonic  effects  than  Pills  made  by  the 
ordinary  process  from  powdered  drugs. 
M.  C.  Lawson,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  writes: 
*•  1  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  for  Stomach 
and  Liver  troubles  with  excellent  results.” 
J.  M.  Ilodgdon,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  writes: 
"Ayer's  Pills  arc  invaluable  as  a  cathartic, 
and  especially  for  their  action  upon  the 
liver.  I  am  sure  they  saved  my  life.” 
Antoine  Albert/,  Los  Angelos,  Gal., 
writes:  “Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  cured 
me  of  a  severe  bilious  attack,  when  the 
medicine  given  mo  by  the  doctors  failed 
to  do  any  good.” 


Ayer’s  Pills, 


PREPARED  BY 


1>K.  J.  AYKK  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


DR.  PEIRO  has  devotes!  23yi>ars  to  tho  spoeial  treatment  of  Catarrh, 
L1»f^!tVSUn*  Diseases,  founder  of  the  Ain.  Oxygen  Co.,  for  the  pro- 
auctlonof  that  wonderful  remedy  .used  by  Inhalation.so  widely  known  os  tho 

O  X  Y G  E  N  TREATMENT 

IT!  TV'IJet  ‘i"'1  c,lr®  ot  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
r ay,  Catarrh,  Nervous,  Prostration,  etc.  Semi  stamp 

e!»  “  Manual."  an . .  book  ot  .-jo  pages  Four  Colored. 

Plates.  Address  DR,  PEIRO,  Chicago  Opera  House,  «  i»rk  and 
We  refer  bypermission  to  a  few  four  patrons:  ,*»kh|MuSb.,(llUiao,ii1L. 
Hon.  Wm.  Perm  Nixon,  Fd  l  vrOeean.  -  -  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Tuobs.  Esq.,  SUiVmrer  W,  U.Tei.Co.,  -  Chicago. 

Cen.  C.  H.  Howard  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  -  -  Chicago. 

O  .W.  Nixon,  M.  O.,  Mrs.  Netta  C.  Rood,  -  Chicago. 

Henry  R.  Stiles.  M.  D.,  ...  •  NewYork. 

X  D— <>ii r  Orje.-  ’i  safety  rent  anywhere  iu  the  United  States,  Canada 
or  Europe  Oy  Lrj>rt«,  Ea*y,  plain,  comp '  tv  directions  with  each  treatment. 


Mews  of  the  Wtek. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  12, I8S5. 

U.  S.  Troops  have  assembled  in  consider¬ 
able  force  at  the  scene  of  the  late  Chinese 
troubles  in  Wyoming.  Twenty  whites  have 
been  arrested:  only  about  75  Chinese  were 
killed — so  far  as  known.  Another  outbreak  of 
white  miners  to  rescue  their  imprisoned  com¬ 
rades,  is  feared . Wednesday,  13  miles  east 

of  Seattle,  W.  T.,  a  mob  of  Indians,  headed,  of 
course,  by  whites,  mobbed  a  party  of  Chinese 
hop-pickers,  killing  only  two,  and  wounding 
only  four.  Formerly  Indians  excusively  had 
been  hired  as  pickers;  but  this  year  Chinese 
cheap  labor  had  replaced  them.  The  Chinese 
had  been  fairly  warned  to  quit,  but  refused  to 
do  so.  None  of  the  employers  was  hurt  in  the 

least! . There  were  received  in  Chicago 

during  the  5  ear  1885  about  19,700  tons  of 
cheese,  against  23,927  tons  for  the  year  1883, 
The  recipes  of  butter  were  41,709  tons,  against 
37,667  tons  for  1888 . Owing  to  the  col¬ 

lapse  of  the  “whisky  pool,”  high-proof  spirits 

are  going  down  to  $1.  a  gallon . Very 

little  abatement  in  small  pox  plague  at  Mon¬ 
treal— 40  new  cases  reported  Wednesday;  av¬ 
erage  of  new  cases  daily  about  30:  average 
daily  deaths  about  15 — 23  on  Wednesday.  It 
is  spreading  through  the  surroundiug  country 
and  villages.  Our  postal  authorities  have 
requested  those  of  the  Dominion  to  have  all 
mail  matter  from  Montreal  to  the  United 
States  thoroughly  fumigated  prior  to  dispatch. 
....There  is  much  complaint  in  towns  and 
cities  at  the  withdrawal  of  one  and  two  dol¬ 
lar  bills  from  circulation,  in  order  to  force  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  public . 

....Three  million  pupils  now  attend  the  free 
schools  in  the  Southern  States,  and  over  10 
million  dollars  are  annually  raised  to  support 

them . .  The  Massachusetts  S  tate 

Board  of  Health  is  overhauling  the  druggists, 
to  see  whether  they  keep  drugs  up  to  standard. 
In  one  case  it  was  fouud  that  the  opium  was 
adulterated  90  per  cent. ,  that  the  wine  was 
merely  alcohol,  and  that  a  quarter  of  the  sugar 

was  dirt . Out  of  48,421  fourth- 

class  post  offices  only  6,400  changes  have  been 
made  in  postmasters  for  any  reason.  Out  of 
2,332  post  offices  in  which  the  appointment  of 
postmasters  is  made  by  the  President,  there 

have  been  only  487  changes . 

. . . .Last  Monday  the  annual  parade  of  labor 
organizations  took  place  at  New  York  and 
Chicago,  15.000  men  in  line  here;  8,000  there. 

. ...  Queen  Victoria  has  approved  the  project 
of  bestowing  medals  upon  the  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Riel  rebellion . . . . 

- »»«•  - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  12, 1885. 

There  will  be  another  Kansas  City  Fat 
Stock  Show,  a  collapse  having  been  prevented 

by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  managers . 

A  telegram  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  says:  “The  phosphate  pool,  which  for 
the  last  three  years  has  fixed  the  price  for 
land  rock  at  $6.50  per  ton,  has  dissolved,  and 
sales  are  made  below  the  pool  figures.  The 

pool  covered  only  land  miners.” . The 

new  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  says  artesian  wells  may  be  counted  on 
with  certainty  to  flow  at  a  depth  of  500  feet 

in  that  State . At  the  recent  meeting  of 

the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  manager, 
Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary  and  Trea¬ 
surer,  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Iowa  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College;  third  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  Professor  Edward  M. 
Shelton,  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  The 
society  membership  is  limited  to  40,  but  three 
new  members  were  elected,  namely:  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  T.  V.  Munson,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  advance  the  grape  interests  of  the 
South,  whose  likeness  we  this  week  present  to 
our  readers;  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  and  Professor  Saunders, 
of  Canada,  well  known  as  a  prominent  econo¬ 
mic  entomologist,  whose  likeness  lately  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  “Portrait  Gallery.” . 

An  Eloquent  Lecturer. 

A  well  known  Temperance  worker  and 
Bible  reader,  Mrs.  M.  Cator,  of  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  raised  almost  from  the  grave, 
and  restored  to  good  health,  by  the  use  of 
Compound  Oxygen.  In  giving  a  reporter  of 
the  press  an  account  of  her  recovery,  she 
spoke  of  a  number  of  cures  by  means  of  this 
treatment  which  had  come  under  her  immedi¬ 
ate  notice, 

We  give  one  of  the  cases  mentioned:  “Lot 
me  tell  you.”  said  Mrs.  Cator,  “that  what 
Compound  Oxygen  has  done  for  me  is  nothing 
to  what  it  has  done  for  some  of  my  friends. 
There  is  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who  is 
everywhere  known  as  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  our  Temperance  speakers.  The  other 


day  I  had  a  letter  from  Iowa,  in  which  she 
thanked  me  for  having  brought  Compound 
Oxygen  to  her  notice.  Shi'  had  been  badly 
run  down  by  overwork,  constant  speaking  a  nd 
travel.  She  is  now  as  strong  as  ever,  and  in 
• perfect  health  for  active  duty.” 

Other  cases,  even  more  remarkable,  which 
bad  come  to  her  knowledge,  were  described  by 
Mrs.  Cator. 

Write  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn.  1529 
Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  for  their  treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen — sent  free. — Adv. 

- - - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  12,  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  Cold 
rains  in  some  sections  and  local  storms  in  oth¬ 
ers  have  delayed  harvesting.  The  sales  of 
English  wheat  during  the  past  week  were  80,- 
709  quartern  at  82s.  4d,,  against  62,673  quarters 
at  34s.  3d.  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year.  The  price  of  foreign  wheat  is  un¬ 
changed.  There  has  been  a  decline  of  6d.  per 
quarter  in  the  price  of  cargoes  off  coast. 
There  were  18  arrivals,  5  cargoes  sold,  6  were 
withdrawn  and  13  remained,  including  1  of 
California.  About  20  cargoes  are  due. 

At  the  Vienna  Corn  Fair  held  the  other  day, 
reports  respecting  the  Russian  harvest  repre¬ 
sented  the  winter  crops  as  yielding  nearly  the 
average,  while  summer  crops  are  bad. 
Austro-Hungary  and  India, on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  larger  surplus  than  for  some  years. 

The  ruling  price  of  Indian  and  Russian 
wheats  at  London  is  but  fractionally  higher 
than  the  quotations  for  American  wheat  at 
New  York.  While  this  state  of  things  contin¬ 
ues  exports  of  wheat  must  be  small,  and 
prices  here  cannot  go  up;  especially  in  view 
of  the  constant  increase  of  the  “visible  sup¬ 
ply”  from  the  marketing  of  stock  hitherto  in 
farmers1  hand,?.  The  decrease  in  wheat  ship¬ 
ments  abroad  amounts  to  nearly  12,000,000 
bushels  since  July  1,  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

A  telegram  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this 
morning,  says  that  an  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  reports  just  received  there,  cover¬ 
ing  all  important  points  in  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Dakota,  shows  that  in  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  couuties  covered,  there 
is  no  appreciable  damage  to  corn  from  frost. 
In  about  one-third  the  damage  is  real,  but«ot 
heavy,  being  principally  confined  to  such  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plant  as  will  lessen  or  destroy  its 
value  for  feeding  purposes.  In  a  little  less 
than  one-tbtrd  the  yield  will  be  affected,  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  deterioration  ranging  from  10  to 
30  per  ceDt,  Before  these  frosts,  the  reports, 
almost,  without  exception,  were  that  the  corn 
crop  would  be  the  heaviest  ever  known.  It 
will  still  be  excellent,  and  as  10  days  of  cool 
and  rainy  weather,  with  intermittent  frosts, 
have  now  been  succeeded  by  pleasant  days, 
with  higher  temperature,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  crop  is  practically  safe  from 
further  damage  from  this  cause. 

A  liberal  movement  of  wool  continues  to  be 
reported  at  all  the  seaboard  markets,  and 
prices  are  firm  and  gradually  advancing. 
Sales  are  well  distributed,  and  on  the  whole 
the  gain  of  the  last  six  weeks  in  values  and 
activity  is  fully  sustained.  The  shortage  in 
this  year’s  Australian  wool  clip  is  estimated  in 
Melbourne  at  80,000  bales.  The  Boston  market 
is  strong,  with  advances  of  recorded 

on  some  kinds,  and  sales  liberal.  In  the 
movement  of  wool  there  has  been  no  retro¬ 
gression  since  July  1,  when  increased  activity 
first  appeared.  Manufacturers  are  slow  to 
pay  more  than  early  in  the  Summer,  but  yet 
the  range  of  prices  shows  a  material  advance. 

Reports  from  the  growing  tobacco  crop  to 
Western  papers  and  to  dealers  in  New  York 
City,  state  that  the  drought  throughout  the 
tobacco-growing  district  is  seriously  injuring 
the  crop. 

The  cotton  crop  report  for  the  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  district  sayBthe  outlook  is  anything 
but  encouraging.  Hot,  dry  weather  prevailed 
during  the  past  month  which  did  serious  dam¬ 
age. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  Sept.  12, 1885. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  J^c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  steady;  No.  2  Red,  lJi/c.  lower; 
Corn,  l]^c.  higher.  Oats,  %c,  higher.  Pork, 
20c.  higher.  Cattle,  on  the  whole  a  shade 
higher.  Hogs,  rough  mixed.  20c.  lower;  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping,  from  60c.  to  80c,  higher; 
light,  from  15c.  to  25c.  lower;  skips,  from  25c. 
to  85c.  higher. 

Wheat.— ‘-Active.”  Sale*  rnttged*  for  Reptem 
Per,  nt  October,  6OW081M''.  November, 

H2t*<&8S44c-  No.  2  Spriiur,  7944c-  No.  2  Reel.  R3t$e  No, 
R  Red,  see.  Corn— Weak  and  nervous.  Cush,  ll'-tc. 
September,  44M'it44‘/*e;  October.  «89f@«8:»e  Novem- 
eer  tOeGi-t'AftC,  Oath  -  Quiet  .:  sales  rallied-  Cash. 
25l*c-  September,  254gc®2S We.-  October. 

Rye- Steady:  No.  2.  56e  Ha nt. icy  No  2,  B7eaR8(*. 
PORK  —  steady:  Cash  $3  80®$S  SO-  September.  $8  60® 
8  SO?  October.  *H  771<;®H  H5:  November  |8  75®$8  SWc. 
Laud— Steady.  SaleB  ran  ire  d  Ou«h.  *6  221*®*  25; 
September,  *0  22!di’a$«  25-  October,  $6  2tk»6  22 Nov¬ 
ember,  $6  15.  Hdi.kmbats.— Shoulders,  *8  BOS* 

1:  Short  Rib  sides,  $5  TOkjia  5  75c:  Short  Clear,  $6  t5® 
6  20e-  Catti.b— Market  strong-  export.  *8  NI06  18-  cows 
and  mixed,  $175041)0:  *tockers,  $3  000.140:  feeders. 
#2  0008.40;  Texans,  #2  6008  50.  Sun.Ee— Market  quiet; 


nferlor,  $2  50®$8  50:  natives,  $175®$4  00;  Texans 
$175(3*3  15.  Hoos— Market  steady:  Rough  mixed, 
$3  65  3  4  00  pneking  and  shipping,  $8  60®$4  65;  light, 
$3  6004  60.  skips,  $3  5003  75. 

St.  Louis.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  lj^c.  lower. 
Corn,  c.  higher.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Pork, 
42*£c.  lower.  Cattle,  from  15c.  to  SOc’.higher. 
Sheep,  steady.  Hogs,  all  grades  a  little  high¬ 
er,  except  heavy,  which  are  a  trifle  lower. 

Wheat.  —  No  2  Red.  cash,  SSQSSQIc  j  September, 
88t|i<&RSVt>:  October, 89t4®90.  Corn  -Firm;  Cosh,  41H® 
42*|  C;  September.  40*tf*40Ho  1  October.  8P»iS@8!hsC  ; 
Year.  31  a  84  Wc.  Oats.  Steady;  No.  2  Mixed  Cash, 24® 
35  c*  September,  23Vo.  Kyk.  SSe.  Barley.  steady 
at  50/370C  EGOS,  >  toady  at  13®m*e.  Flaxseed  — 
Steady  at  <1.16.  Pork.  $5S7U  Hi-i.kmkats  —  Long 
clear,  *5  60:  short,  rib.  *3  80(35  50,  short  clear,  S«  10. 
Lard  firm  at  $6  8006  221$.  Cattle- Fair  to  choice 
native  shipping  stern-,  $4  256*975;  native  butcher 
steers.  $8  S0«4  00-  grass  Texan  do,  #2  4U«t3  so.  sheer. 
—  Common  to  medium.  $2  0O<32  75  :  fair  to  choice, 
$3  QO08  50;  lambs, #2  5004  00  Hogs  - 1  -Ight,  $4  2504  35: 
Pack  lug,  $4  0004  30;  heavy  $4  5004  60. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday.  September  12,  1885. 

Breadstuff^  and  Provision*.— a*  compared  with 
cash  prices  n  week  ago,  flour  unchanged;  No.  2 
Red  wheat,  2e.  higher:  Ungraded  Winter  red  is  un¬ 
changed.  Corn.— Ungraded  mixed  1c,  lower;  No.  2, 
le.  lower.  Corn  Meal  Is  Sc,  lower.  Oats— No,  3 
mixed  Is  U\  lower;  white,  He,  lower.  Pork,  un¬ 
changed.  Butter  about  the  same,  on  best  grades. 
Cheese,  a  shade  lower.  Poultry  Is  1c,  higher.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears  hold  their  price. 

jilocr.  Keep  and  mbal.— Flour— Quotations:  Fine 
$2S0®8  80:  Superfine,  $3  0503  40;  Extra  No.  2.  $3  400 
3  80;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  9X7504  60;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $4  0005  35:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  400  3  90:  Good.  $3  9504  30;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4  4005  25;  Common  Extra  Mlune.sotn,  $3  40® 
S  85;  Clear,  $4.0504  ft):  rye  mixture,  $4  0004  SO; 
straight,  $t  25®5  0il;  patent  $1.7505  35:  baker's  extra, 
$4  000  1  75:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra,  $3400  4  00: 
fair  to  good,  $4  1001  111),  good  to  very  choice.  $4  95® 
5  25;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  $1  50(3$5  3ll; 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  $4  S'50$4  95;  South 
America,  $5 it)0$5!a  Soiibrbn  Flour  —  Common 
to  goo*i  extra,  $e  5004  00  good  to  choice  do,  at 
$1050510.  Rye  Flour—  Supcrilnc  at  $3  0003  30,  and 
a  little  higher  for  small  lots  fancy,  corn  Meal. - 
Yellow  Western,  $3e0<*$3  80,  and  Brandywine,  at 
$3  25133  35.  Ficifu  Quoted  for  10  to  60  lb.  at  *U®15  50: 
80  lb.  at  $16017  50:  sharps  at.  $20022  30:  middlings  at 
$18020:  rye  feed  at  16n»i7  50. 

Grain.— Wheat,— No.  2  Chicago,  to  arrive,  85Wfli 
New  Red  Southern,  9354c:  Uugradrd  Winter  Red,  75 
@92tiCi  Steamer  No.  2  Ited,  88^0,  afloat:  No.  2  Red^ 
94>ic,  delivered;  No.  1  Northern,  OOVfic:  No.  1  Hard 
Duluth.  92«0.  No.  2  Red.  for  September,  9l*40!)2$*e: 
do,  for  October.  934gc®U8T*e:  do.  for  November. 
946*0957*;  do,  for  December,  965*®974*C :  do  for 
January,  98Qc«9HHlJ?  do.  for  February.  $1  004*; 
do.  for 'March  $1  02-  do,  for  Slay,  $1  ('460131  015*.  do, 
for  June.  $1  n«?*.  Rye— State  hi  65c,  delivered;  West¬ 
ern,  !>8®61  Jye.  Baulky— Nominal.  Barley  Malt— 
Choice  nauada,  $1.  Cohn.  -  Ungraded  mixed,  -»9t* 
(351)0-  Steamer  do.  49o,  in  elevator;  No.  2.  do,  4»t*e, 
In  elevator:  afloat-  No.  2  white,  Me,  in 

elevator:  52Ho,  afloat;  No,  2  Chicago  to  arrive.  4!><»4o: 
No.  2  mixed  for  Sen'cmbor, 49k®50c:  do,  for  October, 
SU(«MB*c;  do,  for  November.  4ut*®B0J$o;  do.  for  De¬ 
cember,  48Wc>*  1844c ;  do,  for  January,  46t*c®474*c. 
Oats — No,  a  mixed  at  25V.®26c;  No. 2,  29Q®29t*c;  No, 
No.  1,' nominal  nt2H)^o;  No  3  While,  %U$19o:  No. 
2  do.  33H*a.S4e;  No.  1,  nominal  39c:  mixed  Western, 
24 H® 32c  White,  do.  31®«3e:  white  State.  39c:  No.  2 
mixed  for  September.  J!H*e®29!hc:  <}q.  for  October, 
29!>4®3Ut*Ci  do,  for  November.  3is)*®31c. 

Beans.  —  Quotations  are  :  Marrows.  $1  65:  medl 
urns.  $1540160:  pea,  $1550160;  red  kidney,  $2  20! 
white  kidney,  $1  65, 

Peas.— Green  are  Quoted  at  $1  25.  Canada  quoted 
at  74075c. 

Provisions. — Pork — Quotations  are  ns  follows: 
Mess  quoted  nt  $1000010  50,  for  inspected:  $95009  15 
for  uninspected  :  family  mess.  $11  00011  f0;  extra 
prime.  *9,  clear  back,  *11 00011  50.  Beef.— City  Extra 
India  mess.  *1700 <*1900;  extra  do,  $1000'  pneket,  $11® 
1200.  family,  $12  «U*13.  Peek  Hams— Quoted  at  $14  ?’>. 
Cut  Meats  Pickled  bellies,  «®6V40-  do.  shoulders, 
.14*e:  (lo,  hams.  ti)W®llr;  do,  bellies,  12  lb.  average, 
at  6V*c -  do,  shoulders,  at.  49604  54c:  smoked  do.  at 
5«U,®6Mc  :  Pickled  hams,  at  IOQc,®Uc;  smoked 
hams,  at  n<*«»i2c.  Middles  —  Long  clear  In  New 
York,  «e  for  Western  delivery  :  long  dear  S.90u  ; 
short  clear,  8. (5c  DRESSED  Hoos  City  heavy  lo 
light,  54* an Qe  :  pigs,  at  6-Hc.  LaRD  —Export,  6.40c® 
6.1UC;  September,  6. «0e-  October,  6.H<*".50e;  Novem¬ 
ber.  6, 4)836, 46c,  December,  li.4H0U.45C!  January,  6.45® 
(i,4Ce:  City  Steam,  at  6  4Uci  Ketlncd  Continent  6.80c. 
South  American,  i.2;c. 

hotter  —State  Creamery  at  23®2«i*c;  Western  do, 
2J02.Hc:  Elgin  do, 220230:  State  dairy,  half  firkins, 
tubs,  16321c  .  Western  cKIry  l2®15e  :  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  6®13c;  Imitation  creamery,  16@i8c. 

Chkicsk.— State  at  6l*@8Hc:  Night  Skims,  5!*®G>4c; 
Western,  flut,  50791c. 

Egos.— Stale  at  18>*019c  ;  Canadian,  at  17J*@18c; 
Western,  1801814c. 

Live  Poultry -The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Bpnng  chickens,  near-by  at  lS<3lfie:  do,  Western, 
13011c- fowls,  Jersey,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  n>, 
181*01 4c:  do.  Western,  at  13014c;  do.  Southern,  13o; 
turkeys,  per  Ib^llMl'iC;  ducks  Western,  per  pair, 
50080c  ;  geese.  Western,  per  pair  at  $1 8<®I  62;  pig¬ 
eons,  per  pair.  25085c. 

Drebkkd  Poultry.  —  Turkey*.  14®16o  :  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large.  16.  20®Vlc;  do,  small.  V  16. 18® 
200.  do.  Western,  scalded,  15016c,  ;  fowls,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  prime,  15016c  ;  do.  Jersey,  15®lSc;  State  and 
western,  at  19®Mc;  squabs,  white.  V  doz..  at  $2  25; 
do,  dark, per  do*,  $1 75. 


Game—  Woodcock,  18  pair,  $1  50;  Venison,  western 
saddles,  por  it,  llio. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Amerl- 
cau  classification  arc  a*  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 7  13-16  7  15-16  7  15-16 

8trlct  Or llnary .  8Mt  kj*  69* 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  1-16  *  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  7-16  9  9-16  9  9-16 

Low  Middling .  96*  UJ*  9 J* 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  15-16  10  1-16  II)  1-16 

Middling .  10  1-16  10  3-16  10  8-16 

Good  Middling .  lot*  HD*  10?* 

Strict.  Good  Middling .  10  7- 16  1(1  9-16  10  9-16 

Middling  Fair .  10  18-16  10  15-16  10  15  16 

Fair...." .  11  7-16  11  9-18  11  9-16 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  7  7-16  I  Low  Middling....  8  15-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  BV*  I  Middling .  9  9-16 


Fresh  fruit*.  -  sun  Hlu-<  couoanuts  ai  $32  40035; 
Baraooa  do.  at  $2200.  Apples  Maiden  Blush,  per 
bbl,  $1  50®  175  ;  Dutchess  Of  Olden  burgh,  per  bill, 
$1  7502;  Alcxuuder,  per  bbl,  $1  75®2  00:  do, 2o-ounce, 
per  bbl,  $1  6201  81  :  Graveustelu.  per  bbl,  $1  So® 
!  75:  Orange  pippin,  per  d.  h  bbl,  at  $1  25, ul  .V)  West 
em  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per  bid,  ®$1  no ;  sweet 
u poles,  per  bbl,  at  «1®1  <5.  Pcars-Bartletr.up-rlvor. 
exlr.q  per  bbl.  $3  00  do,  up  river,  straight  lots,  per 
bbl,  $ 25® {  75:  do.  Jersey.  P  bbl.  lit  $2  0002  75:  Louise 
Bonne,  per  bbl,  *3 1  alb  CJapp’s  favorite  op  t  Ivor, 
is  bbl,  $250u*3*  Flemish  beauty,  per  bbl.  $125(3  )  75, 
common  varieties,  B  bbl.  $1  25®1  UK  Peaches— Mary¬ 
land  and  Detu wote  yellow,  fancy,  per  basket.  $1  25® 
$140:  do,  yellow,  plain,  uer  basket,  80090c:  do,  red. 
extra,  do  do.  $l®i  25*  do,  red,  plain,  prime,  do,  do, 
»0®9Uc:  do.  baskets,  ralr.  60070c  do,  crates,  extra, 
$1  25  do.  crates,  fair  lo  guOd,90e(3$l  H;  Jersey,  extra, 
per  basket,  H)c®$l:  do.  plain,  fair  to  good,  do,  do, 
50® 60c ;  do.  culls  end  Inferior,  do.  do.  .’>0040  Plums, 
—foe's  Goldm  Drop,  up-river,  per  bbl,  $3*50 04  00; 
Relne  Claude,  do,  do,  $8(Xiw4lK);  Green  Gage,  tin- 
river.  do,  do,  $304:  blue  gages,  do.  do,  $3  0003  50-, 
Lombard,  green,  do,  do,  $202  50;  common  varieties. 


do,  do.  $1  50 db'i  50:  Bradshaw,  fancy,  per  quart.'Bc® 
10c:  Quackenbos,  per  quart,  at  8c:  green  plums,  ner 
crate.  50<a74c..  hlue  plums,  per  crate.  50c®«0c. 
Huckleberries  Jersey,  12  to  14  quart  box.  40® 
50c.  Grape*  —  Champion,  ttfi-rlver.per  It,  S«?4C. 
Delaware,  un-river,  prime  per  m.  l?'»'4c : 
Martha  southern,  per  lb,  66>9c.  Concord,  do  baskets, 
per  th,  r,<a6c*  Delaware,  baskets.  >'  it.  fl/jrllQe:  do. 
Vineland,  per  it .  He-  Catawba,  Virginia,  l  a«ket«,  per 
in.  U'e*  Hartford  and  Tve*."  .Ter«ev,  per  R, 
Watermelons -Maryland.  Ht-loek,  selected,  per  100, 
$20*  do.  do.  prime,  do.  <10,  *rtin#1V  Maryland,  poor 
to  fair,  do,  do,  S8®i3:  .Torsr.v,  blank  Spanish,  extra. 
$14®16  :  do,  do,  fair  to  prime,  per  100,  l:> : 

do,  do.  culls,  per  10QL  $.9®5.  Slttskmelong  Hncken- 
saek.  per  bbl,  $1  0A»f  50 •  Monmouth  county,  prime, 
per  bbl  50c®7oc:  eomnion  and  culls,  per  bbl.  30® -loo. 

Dried  Fruits.— ^ The  following  arc  the  quotations- 
Evaporated  apples— Choice.  Sln,«6\,o-  pr'rpc  fo-  fouev 
North  Crtr'dlpH  sliced,  new.  4U*.,t ■  choice  do..  4e  ; 
choice  Temterscp  cosrsp  cut.  new.  76*090.  Peaches — 
Cteorgln.  evaporated  unpecled.  new.  ll'bf.sllc  :  do. 
pe'lpd,  sun-dried, 8V*09C'  do,  choice.  Ve.  Prime  pitted 
cherries,  td  10011c*  evsporoted  raanhprrle*.  19020c; 
Nun- dried  do.  18®19c.  Blackberries,  7V*f3Se. 

Hay  and  hthaw.—  Hay  No.  1,  850fKltv  No.  2.  80®«5e . 
No,  3.  7utf»75i*>:  shipping  hay.  65070c,  clover,  60065c  • 
do.  mixed  65®80c.  Straw— No,  1,  70075c:  oat  and 
wheal,  45060c 

Hops  —Continue  quiet  and  essentially  unchanged, 
nt  l»0i?c,  for  new  seedlings  and  6©9e.'for  State  of 
1884. 

RluE.— Quotations-  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  4»p»5Qo.  good  to  prime  at  5aj®ac: 
choice  at  6>*®ES*c:  fnney  head  at  hik^Tc-  Rangoon 
at  45*®4*j(c-.  dufv  paid,  and  2t*«2-14oln  bond;  Patna  at 
4*4®5c:  Java  nt  54*@54*e. 

Seeps.— There  is  a  small  demand  for  clover.  The 
Quotation*  areas  follow*-  9‘<ie  for  nrlme  UTestcrn: 
1)4*0.  for  choice,  and  10c  for  extra  choice.  Timothy 
Is  slow:  quoted  nt  $1900200,  Llnueed  to  arrive  Is 
quoted  al  $1  60531  65, 

Tallow. —  Firm  and  moderately  active,  Prime  city 
quoted  at  5}*®5 3-l8c.  Sales,  65,000  !t>,  5J*®5  3*l6c. 


Sugar. — The  quota  Mods  are 

Raw  quiet  hut  Arm.  Fair  to  good  retlntnc,  57. lfi® 
59l6e.  9fi»  U*t. Centrtrngnl  «g-jfr.  molos*ea  sugar, 
•|4*c'k4t^,>.  Sales  or  imi  Ithdg.  Molasses  sugar,  at 
5  3-4*o.  Refined  1  ti  fair  demand  and  elcsed  stendy. 
Powd'-red.  Granulated,  "We  :  Crushed  ntid 

Cut  loaf.  TSfte-  fubes  7Qc  ConfceMoners'  “A.”  7c; 
Standard  -A.”  65<e:  Mould  "A," 7®7!>*c  Off  "A.”  «V6C- 
White  Extra  "O?1  6Hc;  Extra  •  C  "  606^01  •  C,”  5fl* 
<357*0.  Yellow.  5051*0. 


VtpOKTA$t.v*.— QuotuHonr  arc  as  follows:— Potatoes- 
Long  Islnnd  Rose,  hulk, 7'  bbl,  $1  T*®2  HO  Sweet  pots- 
loe*.  Virginia.  $2  2*®2  74  oer  bid.  Cnbt, aces- Flat 
Dnfch,  per  IflO,  $4w6  CocnnibePs  Long  Island.  19 
100.  h0®75o.  Green  Corn— Long  Island,  V  100.  5(0750. 
Onions— Yellow,  per  bbl,  $2  2509  50-  do,  >-,.,1  3  95'»»9  50. 
Tomatoes—  N  Ijox.  5iw»R0c*  Turnips— White  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  per  too  bunches,  *4  0005  00.  Egg 
plant— Long  Islnnd,  per  bbl.,  75c.  Marrow  squash, 
per  bbl,  at  75e.®$l. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAEKETS. 


Nkw  York,  September  12,  1895. 

Beeves.— West  Virginia  steers.  1,29’t  it,  at  $5  65:  do, 
1,282  It.  at  $5  50:  do,  1,350  It.  at  $5  70-  do.1,251  m.  at  $5  35; 
do,  1,144  1»,  at  $5  2.4;  do.  1.263  m  at  $5  50-  do.  1,275  It, 
nt  *5  60:  Indfnua  steers,  1,027  T»,  nt  <4  40:  Ohio  do,  1,053 
ft,  nt  $4  50:  1,167  ft,  at  $165:  do,  1,042  ft,  at  $120-  do, 
969  ft, at  $1  15;  Buffalo  do,  1.028  it,  $1  40:  Kentucky 
steers.  1,220  ft, at  $570:  do,  1.333  It.nt  $5  60:  do, 1.190  1b.  at 
$550  do.  1,216  ft,  nt  $5  25:  do.  1.240  ft.  at  $5  25:  do, 
1,285  ft.  at  $5  25;  do.  1,140  ft,  at  *5  10:  do,  1,205  ft.  at. 
$5-  Indiana  steers,  1,493  ft.  at  $6  20:  1,400  ft.  at  $5  75: 
do.  1,399  ft.  at  $5  60-  do,  1,271  at  $5  46:  do,  1,341  ft.  *5  25; 
State  Bulls,  993  ft.  ut  $2  60-  do,  825  ft.  at  $2  40:  Colora 
doMeers,  1,058  ft,  at  $3  85;  I,0|6  ft,  nt  $3  85*  1,049  ft.  at 
$3  85- do,  1.050  $4  12Q:  1 ,088  ft .  at  $  1 50:  do.  (poor ),  1,037 
ft.,«t$350:  Half-Breeds  do.  1,197  ft,  at  $5  10  do,  1,216 
ft,  at  $530  do,  1,232  1b,  nt  $5  30-  Native  Steers  from 
Chicago,  1,055  ft,  nt  5  25-  do,  1,063  ft,  at  $5  25:  do,  1,325 
ft,  ut  $5  50;  do,  1,201  ft,  at  $5  70. 

Cat.vk*,-  Buttermilk  and  fed  enlves,  285  ft.  3!*e: 
Grassers,  232  it .  jQe*  veals,  ir-$  ft,  7t*e-  do  2t8  ft.se; 
Buttermilks,  192  ft.  so-  mixed  calves.  187  ft..  4c*  veals, 
11)3  ft,  7c;  do,  ISO  ft,  5c,  Buttermilk  eulf,  180  ft,  2t*e. 

StiRKi'  and  Lamrs  — Total  for  six  days  49,940  head 
rffnfnst  40,054  head  for  the  same  time  last  week 
Ohio  Sheep.  9»  ft,  IV*c.  do,  RR  4We  do.  79  ft,  3.T*c; 
Kutisas  do,  65  ft.  !R*e  Kentucky  do,  OR  ft.  3!*e:  do. 
Inmhs,  *5  ft  49*e:  Ohio  tihecp.  *1  ft.  $?'*^;qo.  7R  ft. 
*3  20;  State  sheep,  R‘J  ft  3Ue  Pennsylvania  lambs. 
61  ft,  4t*y:  do,  sheep,  RR  ft,  34*c;  Ohio  do,  79  ft,  89-40; 
Virginia  lambs,  58  364c. 

IToas.— Receipts  were  19  ears  of  9,491  head— 18  ears 
at  Jersey  elt*  and  6  cars  at  tufh-st.  Total  for  six 
days  28,993  head,  against  29.99’  bead  ror  the  same 
time  last  week.  State  hogs.  285  ft.  ovic;  plus,  R5  ft, 
5l»c:  roughs,'?!  ft.  4c:  do,  3)4  ft,  $3  s5-  State  hogs, 
229  ft,  $4  85;  Western  do,  (part  Grosser*),  129  1b,  49*e. 


PRICES  OF  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS 
AND  CHEMICALS  AND  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

New  York,  Sept.  12, 1885. 

There  has  been  no  material  nlmnge  in  the 
prices  of  fertilizing  chemicals  since  our  last 
report,  although  au  increased  demand  and  a 
good  jobbing  trade  in  almost  all  kinds  are  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Southern  demand  both  for  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  manufactured  fertilizers  is  increasing. 
Muriate  of  potash  is  a  trifle  firmer,  so  also  is 
kainit,  and  con  tracts  for  future  delivery  have 
been  made  at  higher  figures. 

We  quote  fertilizing  materials  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  at  wholesale  and  at  retail,  by  the  ton  or 


less : — 

Wholesale.  Retail. 

Sulphate  of  am.,  25  per  cent,,  perlb-.B^-S^*  -  39* 

niood.  dried,  per  unit,  -  $2.4002.60,  per  ton  $40 
Bones,  rough,  per  ton,  -  $25®  28  •  -  -$30 

“  ground.  "  -  $30032  •  -  $sr> 

Bone-black,  «...  $18020  -  -  -  $22 

Phosphntle  rock.ground.pr  ton  *11®  12  -  •  $15 

rotuali,  muriate,  per  UK)  pounds.  $1.80@2  -  $2.20 

“  sulphate.  48  pret.  prton,  -  -  $85 

Nitrate  Of  soda,  98  per  cent 

18  to  19  per  cent,  ammonia,  per  lb.  2J*@29*  2W 

Fine  ground  dry  ttsk,  per  ton,  -  -  -  *85 

Knlnlt,  per  ton,  *’■* 


Dissolved  bone-black,  -  -  $21026  •  -  $23 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILISERS. 

Baker  &  Bros.,  A  A  Ammoniated  Super¬ 
phosphate,  *87  50  per  ton.  Pelican  Bone  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  $33  50;  potato  per  ton ;  do.  corn, 

$45  do.  oat  manure,  $45  per  ton.  C.  Spear, 
Jr.’s  Penguin  Islund  Guano  in  bags,  $35 
per  ton.  Williams,  Clark  &  Co.’s  Royal 
bone  phosphate,  per  ton ;  do. ,  fish  and 
potash,  $35  per  ton;  do.,  Amerieus  pure 
bone  meal,  $38  per  ton.  A.  L.  Sardy’s  acidu¬ 
lated  rock,  13  to  14  per  cent,  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  $20  to  $22.50.  Church’s  fish  and 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER? 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  FOSTAGF,  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Tor  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1S4.1. 

No.  Ii79  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

PEN  N I  MiTON  NE3I I  N.\  U  Y 
Offers  rare  educational  facilities  for  boys  and  girls. 
Steum  heaters,  gas,  lire  c»capo«,  perfect  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements.  OVKtt  *2iiup0  IK  tMPBOVKMKNTS  THI8 
season.  High  aim  healthful.  For  circulars,  etc., 
address  TIion,  li onion,  I'liNMNoro.v,  N.  J. 

||  AUf  TO  MAKR  |  AA 

■»  Lf  WW  At  Your  (  aunty  l-’nir.  I  vU 

Latest  Patented  Novelty  Agents  wanted.  Terri¬ 
tory  free,  J.  I».  ST.\  NTO.N  *.V  GO.,  Daytos,  Ohio. 

IT  DAV^  to  s,  !l  our  Rubber  Priming  Stamps.  Sam 
1 1  rmo  nick  fri'i  ,  .1.  M.  Mitten  #  Co  Cleveland,  n 


This  N  evt  Ch*soJ  Ring  144  N  nr  Scrap  Picture* 
atnl  1 Now  Hidden  N*i*a.  Cn*l*,  ull  for  15c* 
worth  Sic.  New  Sample  Dock  and  Premium 
LI. He.  F.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  N«m»ii,  N.  Y. 


■  A  IHdden  Name,  Kmliosued  *nd  NowChromo 
All  Curd*,  turn*  lu  new  type,  an  Elegant  48  page 
A  I  I  Ollt  bound  Floral  Autograph  Album  with 
#11  I  quotations,  13  page  Illustrated  Premium 
R  I  *nd  Price  last  and  Agent's  Canvassing  Outfit 
•  V  all  ...r  15c.  SNOW  C  CO  ,  MaaAdm.  Conn. 

THE  HIGHEST  T  RICK  PAID  FOR 

GINSENG  ROOT. 

SHIP  HY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  TO 

LEOPOLD  WEIL, 

Exporter  and  Dealer  in  I'\irs,  Skins  it  Hoots, 

l’i3  Mercer  Street.  New  York. 


potash,  $28  per  ton  in  50  ton  lots.  The  Clark’s 
Cove  Guano  Co.,  Bay  State  fertilizer,  retail 
price  in  New  York  $36  per  ton;  sacks  200 
pounds  each;  do.  Unicorn  atn.  superphos¬ 
phate,  $33  ;  do.  Ring  Philip  alkaline  guano, 
$28.  Peter  Cooper’s  ground  bone,  per  ton, 
$25.  Grottng’s  Metropolitan  fertilizer,  per 
ton,  $25;  superphosphate  and  complete  fertil¬ 
izer.  $40  per  ton.  Forrester’s  complete 
manures,  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each ;  cabbage, 
$47  per  ton;  corn,  $45;  grass,  $45;  potatoes, 
$45;  tobacco,  $4ti;  grain,  $45,  Mapes’  potato 
manure,  per  ton,  $48;  do.  corn  manure,  per 
ton,  $46;  do.  cabbage  manure,  per  ton,  $45;  do, 
tobacco  manure,  per  ton,  $50;  do.  fruit  and 
vine  manure,  per  ton,  $40;  do.  early  vege¬ 
table  manure,  per  ton,  $50;  do.  complete 
manure  (for  general  use),  per  ton,  $41;  do. 
nitrogeuized  superphosphate,  per  ton,  $35. 
Glidden  ft.  Curtis's  Soluble  Pacific  guano, 
$38  per  ton,  retail.  Stock  bridge  special 
manures,  $45  per  ton.  Bowker’s  bill  and 
drill  phosphate,  $40  per  ton.  Bowkkr’s  am- 
moniated  dissolved  bone,  $35  per  ton. 
Bowkkr’s  fine-ground  bone,  $36  per  ton. 


Improved  Farm  Iinplements. 

Non- Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and 
Lever  Horse-Powers,  Thrashing  Machines,  Straw- 
Preset  vlng  Threshers,  LuDuw’*  ULc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle  sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Culttvat 
urs,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steamers,  ete..  etc 
W  HEELER  tY  1IK I.ICK  CO.,  Vlbmiy.  N.  Y. 
Established  isSi).  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


QDIIk’C  .StarOburns.  Rapid  lee  Cream  Freezers,  ltn- 
drnill  0  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
OUIIDUC  Bonn  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
ullUnNo.  ('lenient  A-  hitnlmr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OCR  SULKY  POTATO  l*LO\V 

and  attachments  Oraws  the 
fu  rrotos.  Covert  the  seed,  cut 
tivatea  and  digs  the  crop.  No 
pay  demanded  If  It  does  not 
work.  Order  notv  to  get  the 
lowest  price. 

REINER  WO  It  if  O., 

Box  an.  Line  Lexington.  Pot 


THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DIGGER 

IS  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  to  PLANTERS’  II  OK  CO., 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


ASPINWALL  POTATO  DIGGER. 


A  machine  that  will  dig  five  acres  per  day.  clean 
and  convenient  for  picking.  Guaranteed  to  work  as 
represented.  Send  for  circulars  to 

Aapiuwnll  MT*  Co,,  Three  Riven*,  Rich. 

i»WWUM/LTtO 
^9h  •  Frxiit  Drloi'  ok 

Evaporator. 

>5?8  ~  Retains  the  natural  fruit  anil  veg- 

b'S  — ■*, r- — jl  etable  flavor.  The  most  rapid 
w*t:  |  -  ]r~i  •  evaporation,  \vl*h  tile  least  fuel. 

3i_-.li  It  D  the  onlv  Drier  inndo  In  whtoh 
[S]  the  heat  passes  three  limes  across 

the  furnace. 

i  Alio,  KV  APORATOUS  fp|-  mnk- 

_ J  Ing  older  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 

P»t— - V  without  sugar  or  any  foreign  sub- 

kNM  vJ  A  stance.  Mace  lu  efght  sizes,  for 

Wh£  Family  or  Factory  Use 

iWv.il  Illustrated  Pamphlets  FREE. 

)  Veriiuuii  Farm  ,U  a  oh  I  tie  Co., 

Nfcw  lleiitiWN  Util N.  Vt, 


MmSrn 


'W.VAV!  m 


•PoWERJiIFTaNd 


WU1  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  tuid  with  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  tho  World.  Wa  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  l  tetter  Washer. 
Kverv  Mnriiafl  War  runted  FIVK  Y earn, 
and  Satisfaction  Outran  teed.  The  only 
Washer  tint  can  be  damped  to  any  sized  t  .  I 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable  ’ 


I  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ leablo 

iron.Kulvafdzed,  and  will  outlast  any  two  wooden 
machines.  A  Kent?*  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-i 
tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  couutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  ®AKj  i  ter  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY  PLOWS  Complete 

STEIiL-CHn,LKD 


“Equipped  with 
JOINTERS. 
STEEL  CUTTERS, 
and 

WHEELS. 


WANTED 


..COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE 


ABLE 


■  •••"*»*•***$  v  ur,Jur.N 

PHOT  Kl>  Its  ih«  mnrkei. 


BEST 


nianu  future  Hc^rs  In#  Binder*,  >Uk#««nrM 

Pio-rm,  Cul  lit*  tort,  IVed  Ca»4er  A  i.  m*h*r,  lUail  m  Po we* 
rirxi*  Prtlit,  At*  tor  DhixtnUrd  C*txioKa« 

»LU|.  4LS.M£8SlNKKRJk8i>I«,»i<k«kr^oi.nJ»k 


lUastM  UIILUViAV,  uiuauv-OBt  ui  ui  uuu,  4 1 »  UW-WIIU 

cirue  require  by  BjukI.  ILhiatrateii  CntJilohnU'a  tru-u 

L  f  Ml*  t  UI'KPGK  MK Hi  CO- ,  S>ri$t».*e.  N  Y 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

(1840.)  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  (1885.) 

We  offer  for  Fall  planting  the  largest  and  most 
complete  collections  in  the  United  States  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

Grape*,  atid  alt  the  small  fruits. 

New  Gooseberry  “Industry,” 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Hoses,  of  every  class. 

Hardy  Bulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.; 
No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees  anrl  Shrubs,  15c.;  No.  3, 
Strawberries,  No.  4,  Wholesale,  No.  5,  Roses,  No. 
0,  Bulbs  free. 

EM*  TV  ANGER  4  BARRY'. 


Received  First  Premium  fir  N.  Y  State  Fair,  1S80, 1-31 
and  1-vj,  ami  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  I.S53  over  Peclerick 
and  others-  also  California  State  Fair  In  t-83:  World’s 
Fair,  New  Orleans,  IHSS;  CoRrario  Exposition  at  Den¬ 
ver.  The  only  perfect  Hu  v  Prys>  made.  Puts  10  tons 
on  ear.  Most  simple  ami  durable.  A  bale  every  3 
minutes.  Warranted  superior  to  auv.  ;{  bales  to 
any  other  Press’s  2.  Send  t>  'r  Circulars.  •  Iso  Horse 
Powers,  Cider  Mills.  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  etc. 
WHITMAN  AGKIC’L  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RIGHT  SPEEDY" 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

nx/PD  a/^  aaa  | ^  USE 


PULVERIZER 

0  and  CART  COMBINED 


Sedgwick ST^‘RE  Fence 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use. 
It  Is  u  Kiroiiv  net-wiirU  without  barbs. 
Don’t  Injure  stock.  It  will  tufu  dog-,  j  igs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  os  well  ns  homes  ami  cattle.  The 
best  fence  tor  Farms,  Gardena,  (Stock  ranges,  mid 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  tor  Lawns, 
Harks, School- lots,  and  Ccnietertes.  Covered  with 
rust  proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  last  a  life  lime.  11  is  hotter 
t  hau  hoards  or  barbed  wive  iu  every  rrapci  t. 
Give  ii  a  fair  trial :  It  will  wear  itself  Into  favor. 
Tho  Sedgwick  Gates  Inode  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  fu  light¬ 
ness,  nearness,  strength,  and  Curability.  We 
make  thu  best,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
itll-iriiti  nulon.  nt  ie  or  xt- K-npt-iiiua  gate, 
mid  the  neatest  cheap  Iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Boss  folding  ,iotlltr>  coup  Is  a 
latv  aud  useful  invention  The  best  Wire 
Streicbor,  Cutting  Filers,  and  Post  Au- 

ftertt.  We  also  manufacture  Russell’s  excel- 
ent  Wind  Kngines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Ktiglnes  tor  grinding,  etc.  Korpriotn  ana  puntouKr* 
utUuilinic  Dealer*,  or  zitireu,  mrncloaluitpijMt, 

tsKBGWlCK  BROS.,  Richmond,  IuJ. 


15UO  to  4000  Ft£T 

ut  lumber  c.m  be  cut  lu  a  day  Built  m  a  first- Class 
manner.  The  llest  >!  ill  made.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  in  use,  giving  universal  satist.ictlon.  We 
have  tho  best  Mills  of  larger  sixes,  Portable  and 
stationary.  Send  for  circular  ft 

LANE  cSc  BODLEY  CO.. 

Cor.  John  anil  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IlftF  AI,1.  THE  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  1  never  saw  a 
U  saw  saw  like  this  saw  sjws.”  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine,  B.  0.  iSajSinjry  Co.,  SitUt  Crook,  Itlok, 


The  1 1119 roved 


(STVLE  SO-  2) 

CORN  SHELLER 

will  shell  the  largest  ami  small¬ 
est  corn  jieriecry,  shells  12  to 
*4  bushels  per  iinur.  It  t»  the 

be*t  hand  Shelter  made 
and  (  warrant  it  for  5 
yean*.  55.  or  hand- 

-siLtely  a.  kct-piAted,  15 Ii. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Ifno.k^cnt  in  your  vicinity,  I 
will  send  Shelter,  express  paid, 
oji  T«srri|>r  r.t  prtce.  Send  for 
circular. 

CURTIS  GODDAM,  Alliance,  0 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Tho  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nbw  Yorkkr  la. 


Single  copy,  per  year . $100 

’*  ”  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #8,04  (,13*.  ltd.) 

France .  3.04  (KB*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  fr. ) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntarad  at  tar  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

as  second-class  mall  matter. 
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P*rU-  O'ot  Boom.  CVm,l«tl«  ar  Pahl 

J&GV  TlilMIIVR%Biinf  ^w**1^0**^  Al#o.  manufif  turerg  of  tfc« 

laoh  rtUBlgB  ,MND  ESG.Srs,  zrcKSVK  r*lRCK  Kars. 
Undtorm^l.dC^^a  Pn^,“ow  tit9-  ""  j 

_  mast,  POOS  &  CO,,  Springfield.  Obft 

General  Advertising;  Rates  of 

THE  RUHAL  NEW-YORESS. 

T7ve .following  rates  are  invariable.  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respeotfullu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vteio  to  obtiiining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpin xav  AdrertUemonts,  per  agate  line, . .  .80  cents. 
One  thousand  lln>'»  or  more, within  one  vear 
from  date  of  tlrst  fn«ertlon.  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  ajmee.. . . . 35 

Preterrc*!  positlors  . 2.1  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ".4<ip.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents. 


E  CRAIN 
DRILL 

with  FORCE  FEED  FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  J  Send,  for  Circulars. 

EMPIRE-DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLEfN.  Y. 

-  HOW  TO  BilSK  WHEAT”  FREE  to  alt  who  aaUoi  this  paper. 


5  TON 

WAGON  SCALES, 

Irve  L*Y*rs,  SU'fil  Beariaf*,  Br&» 
T*re  Btnin  tnd  Beam  Box. 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES 


JONESh«p«y*  iht>  flight— tor  to®# 
PHe#  Li»t  mention  tbu  p#p«r  &n4 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
Biutf hacu Lou»  N«\. 

POWER  AND  SEPARATOR 


PURPOSE  ~ 

■ 

PLOWS. 

Adjustable  to  any  nnud  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  hv 

BlICH  ER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  Canton, 0. 


18^GE. 


8t  FODDER 


0NLY  RWrl  iTREAO 

POWER  CUTTER  ,  9  I  HORSE  POWERS 

IN  AMERICA  ■A:S<^iORAG8<CIRCULAR 

SOWAgg^^t  Jj^  agggg  MACHINES 

SMAlUYV^^SvrtC.WlS.| 


u.s.  standard 

JONES 

O  F 

3INCHAMT0N 


Btacksmithing  THE  FARM 

Save  Time  ami  Money  bv  using 

HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

I’or  tjiao. 

Larger Bi*-  S*A5.  BingUForg*'  810. 

Blacksmiths' Tools.  Hand  Drills,  Ac, 
HOLT  M’F’C  CO. 

5'£  t  vutrul  Way,  lie*  eland,  O. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

Farmers’  Friend  Manuf’gr  Co.,  Dayton, "O. 


■  nm  #%  -tw  _  _  ..  ^ 

iTllip WST *0«r 300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

.  U  And  all  giving  perfect  Kut Dfuetlon.  <J 

III  Ella  AGENTS  WANTED. 


WASHER. 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

rbruntora  Fnvi  It/  fr.r  ta  editor  of  this  cooer.  .*to«aa.  w  c  *  ri  t  vtc  .«■  <  ‘ft  i>„ 


ougbly,  and  put  in  fresh  straw.  While  the 
weather  was  cold  we  put  only  11  eggs  under  a 
hen,  and  when  it  was  warmer  we  put  13  un¬ 
der.  When  two  hens  hatched  at  a  time,  we 
doubled  the  broods  and  oiled  the  boxes  with 
kerosene  oil,  and  put  more  eggs  under  Mrs. 
Biddy,  letting  her  set  six  weeks.  We  always 
put  an  old  basket  over  the  nest  while  the  hens 
are  setting,  so  the  other  bens  could  not  dis¬ 
turb  them.  Every  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock, 
one  of  us  would  take  off  all  the  setting  hens, 
and  give  them  all  the  corn  and  fresh  water 
they  wanted.  Then  we  would  watch  them 
and  see  that  they  were  all  in  their  places,  and 
cover  them  over.  When  the  chickens  hatched, 
mamma  put  a  little  kerosene  on  the  top  of  the 
beads  of  every  one,  taki  ug  great  care  not  to 
get  any  in  the  eyes,  nose  or  mouth.  As  soon  as 
as  any  of  them  looked  sick, mamma  would  catch 
the  whole  brood  and  put  a  little  more  oil  on 
them.  We  did  not  have  to  put  oil  on  them 
more  than  two  or  three  times  apiece,  and  we 
did  not  lose  but  very  few.  We  sold  450  chicks 
for  $185,  and  papa  got  us  a  Palace  Organ. 
If  this  is  put  iu  print  I  will  tell  you  of  my 
sisters  and  brothers  and  our  home. 

Your  uiece,  ella.  k.  barrett. 

Guilford,  N.  H.  Co.,  Conn. 

[Well  done,  Ella.  1  will  gladly  put  your 
name  on  the  list.  I  am  glad  you  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  chickens.  It  shows  how  a  little 
careful  work  will  count.  How  proud  you  will 
be  of  the  organ  because  you  helped  to  earn  it. 
—UNCLE  MARK.] 


are  raising  two  Russian  Apricot  trees  and 
some  Russiau  Mulberries,  and  one  Italian 
Chestnut  from  seed.  It  is  so  hard  to  get  trees 
here  that  we  have  to  raise  them  from  the  seed. 

Your  niece. 

Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  clara  a.  wood. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  will  send  in  my  re- 
There  will  be  uo  apples  to  speak  of; 
of  the  apple  trees  having  been  killed 
Strawberry  crop  was 


«E  were  crowded  out  last 
week  by  the  fertilizer 
articles.  I  suppose  our 
boys  and  girls  will  have 
hard  work  to  under¬ 
stand  all  that  is  said  in 
the  last  paper.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  stu  ’y  to 
understand  such  things. 
Yet  I  think  it  will  pay 
every  Rural  boy  to 
save  that  paper  and 
make  a  regular  study  of 
it.  The  Western  boys 
Qj  should  read  what  the 
Editor  says  on  page  614.  The  time  is  coming, 
boys,  when  you  will  need  to  know  all  about 
these  things.  Begin  to  study  them  now,  and 
the  knowledge  will  come  much  easier.  You 
boys  and  girls  are  going  to  be  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country  some  day.  Don’t  ever 
forgot  that  we  all  expect  you  will  make  the 
best  men  aud  worneu  the  world  ever  saw. 


port, 
many 

during  the  Winter, 
good.  Have  a  bed  of  Sharpless,  but  they  are 
not  very  productive;  also  a  large  bed  of 
Crescents.  Have  a  white  berry  that  is  small¬ 
er  but  much  sweeter  than  the  preceding. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  such  a  berry? 
Plucked  the  first  ripe  strawberry  June  4th, 
wnich  was  the  earliest  of  any  around  here. 
From  the  10th  until  July  3  had  them  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Other  small  fruit  quite  plentiful. 
Gai'den  never  looked  nicer  than  it  did  this 
year.  Have  harvested  my  seed  peas.  The 
peas  sent  out  by  the  Rural  did  uicely. 
Found  Laxton’s  Alpha  to  be  the  best  in  qual¬ 
ity.  Grew  Golden  Pod  Wax  and  Ivory  Pod 
Wax  Beans,  both  of  excellent  quality.  Papa 
planted  the  oats  sent  out  by  the  Rural  and 
they  did  very  nicely  until  the  grasshoppers 
gave  them  a  call;  think  there  will  be  enough 
left  for  seed.  The  grasshoppers  are  counted 
by  the  milliou9,  and  a  number  of  fields  of  oats 
have  been  destroyed  by  these  insects.  The 
Spindle  Worm  has  been  at  work  in  many 
pieces  of  corn.  The  grubs  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  strawberry  plants. 

Yours  truly,  etta  dickinson. 

Kankakee  Co. ,  Ill. 

[The  strawberries  are  probably  Lennig’s 
White.  Thanks  for  your  good  report.  I  am 
sorry  the  insects  are  so  troublesome. — uncle 


Tin'  Committee  In  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  base  ami  pedestal  for  the  reception. of  this  great 
work,  In  order  to  riiisi'  lumln  for  it*  coinplc" 
lion,  have  prepared  u  miniature  statuette at.ctnc/iea 
<n  heitiM,  -the  Statue  Broused;  Pedestal,  Nlckcl-sll- 
vereil,  which  they  nrc  now  delivering  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  at  One  Dollar 

KThhi* attractive  souvenir  and  Mantel  or  Desk  orna- 
ment  is  a  perfect  fao-etmile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist.  ,  .  .  .  , 

The  Statuette  In  same  metal,  txoelve-  \nohe*  high,  at 
Five  Hollar*  Kuch,  delivered.  .  .  . 

The  designs  of  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patent.*,  and  the  models  can  onfj/ oe  fur¬ 
nished  bv  thU  Committee,  Address  with  remittance 
lllCIIAitl)  IM  TI.KK,  Secretary. 

Ataerfcan  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 

33  Mercer  Street,  New  1  ork. 


The  votes  are  coming  in  rapidly,  aud  it  looks 
as  if  the  election  would  be  close.  I  think  our 
election  is  atiout  as  fair  as  any  that  ever  was 
held.  We  don’t  care  how  old  our  voters  are, 
and  boys  aud  girls  can  vote  alike.  For  the 
first  question,  the  horse  aud  the  cow  are  even 
thus  far.  It  is  really  pretty  hard  to  decide 
between  them,  for  they  are  both  very  useful. 
For  the  best  pet,  there  are  a  great  many  can¬ 
didates. 

Uncle  Mark  wishes  to  return  thanks  to 
Monroe  Demorest  for  a  box  of  elegant  grapes. 
They  were  very  uice,  indeed,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  they  were  appreciated.  Mouroe  has 
five  of  the  beaus  growing  well.  They  planted 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  early  musk- 
melons,  and  thus  far  they  have  sold  nearly  90 
barrels  from  it.  A  very  good  crop,  I  should 
say.  _ _ 

Uncle  Mark  is  proud  of  his  family.  What 
nice  letters  they  write.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  great  pile  of  letters  I  have  on  my  desk. 
Have  patience,  and  they  shall  all  be  noticed. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  Some  of  the  boys  may 
be  glad  to  read  this  letter  as  it  is  written  up 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  Lewis  and  I 
are  spending  two  weeks — having  a  splendid 
time.  Last  Friday,  Lewis,  Albert  (a  new  ar¬ 
rival)  and  1  walked  down  to  Windham  and 
got  three  pouie9  and  rode  on  them  to  Jewett, 
a  distance  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  and  got 
our  dinner  there,  and  then  rode  back  to  W  ind- 
ham;  came  back  with  the  mail.  So  you  see 
we  had  a  fine  horseback  ride  of  eleven  miles. 
Mine  was  an  Indian  pony,  bay  colored,  with 
a  Mexican  saddle.  Lewis’s  was  a  white  with 
a  regular  saddle.  Saturday  morniug  looked 
very  cloudy,  so  we  took  our  books  and  went 
up  on  the  bay  and  read,  but  in  the  afternoon 
it  cleared  off  so  we  went  fishing  in  Mill  Hol¬ 
low.  We  caught  some  fish  which  we  skinned 
and  cleaned  preparatory  to  cooking,  but 
there  was  no  dry  fuel  around,  so  we  “got 
left”  and  could  not  have  any  broiled  fish. 
Last  Saturday  night  Joe,  a  friend  of  Lewis, 
came  up  iu  our  room  and  we  read  “Wolfert 
Webber,”  a  story  by  Irving.  Every  evening 
after  dark  we  all  come  up  stairs  and  play 
games,  or  read.  Yesterday  was  Sunday  aud 
we  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  a 
little  boy  went  with  us  who  had  six  pennies  to 
put  on  the  plate.  Well,  first  he  dropped  them 
all  on  the  floor  aud  then  began  to  laugh,  and 
every  one  turned  around:  he  picked  them  up, 
the  plate  was  passed,  aud  what  do  you  thiuk 
he  did  ?  He  put  one  peuny  on  aud  kept  the 
other  five,  and  said  he  was  “goingto  treat  to¬ 
morrow  !’’  We  went  to  Sunday  school  in  the 
afternoon.  It  seemed  so  funny  to  find  the 
Rural  way  up  here.  Mr.  Bailey  takes  it 
and  says  he  thinks  everything  of  it,  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye  now.  harold. 

[Thanks  for  your  nice  letter,  Harold.  The 
Rural  will  be  found  almost  everywhere.  It 
has  a  good  many  friends,  uncle  mark] 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


^  ILnUiKnUy  Illmlnttud  CnUlofcw*  of  Ka*i»  C 

Land  PkuM  C«k»*h  tl.MPnMyo,  AO  eolortitl 

?  faihlon  Illustration*  utui  ]*i led 

of  tint* .  lMmi'1%  T’ouclm*.,  BulU*  t 

Drum  Mi^gt  Outfit*.  Pompom,  l’lumci. 
$/  Epaulette*.  nboultlcr  Knob,  Hold  Cord  »«d 
Lace*.  Hu«tnu»,  OrimmeDf  s  IWnd  and  Pmcca- 
i\on  Flap  und  lUruu-ri,  Can  Lamia*  clc\ 

Mailed  free.  LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago. 


Mary  Cameron  writes  from  Kansas.  There 
are  nine  of  the  beaus  in  bloom,  but  only  a  few 
pods.  Her  papa  says  that  Kansas  is  not  a 
good  bean  country.  She  is  afraid  she  will 
have  to  do  without  a  prize.  Mary  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garden.  The  evergreen  beans  yielded 
well,  but  were  woody.  Tne  peas  were  splen¬ 
did.  _ _ 

Nora  Abbott  is  11  years  old.  She  lives  in 
Illinois,  and  likes  to  read  the  Rural.  She 
has  a  very  pretty  flower  garden. 


IN  POUND  BARS, ALS0PACKAGES0F6R0UND  QRSQUARECAKES. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Will  you  receive  a 
little  girl  who  lives  in  Colorado  into  your 
band  of  Cousins?  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Club.  Hive  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  two  miles  west  of  Fueblo.  My  papa 
takes  the  Rural,  and  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousins’  letters.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  them 
something  about  this  country. 

GRACE  MOREY. 

[Why  yes,  indeed,  Grace.  I  am  very  glad 
to  take  you  into  my  family.  I  used  to  live  iu 
Colorado,  and  I  know  we  shall  all  be  glad  to 
hear  from  there.— uncle  mark.] 


/j  MBBEBS'BAB  S(LiP 

')  MANUFACWP C J  BY  , 

'mJB.WTLLlAMSCOj/ 


"As  PURE  as  HONOR  #nd  TRUTH; 

never  strain  will  my  family  u«o  any  other  soup  fortho 
TOILET  j  ”  is  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  Lilw. 
Fenner,  of  tho  New  Orleans  Hoard  ofMo-'ilth.  Fortho 
TOILET  uueanaled.for  SH  AVINC  *uper- 
finv.  Ask  your  druggist.  for  It,  or  send  2c.  stamp 
to  ua  for  trial  sample. 


u/i  nmiri  a o best  material  i 

TLLUUUbLA5rjrr|  LATEST  STYLE ! 

$  3.00 /:) ,/l  PERFECT  FIT ! 

OUn  C"  s.  s  S  \  Every  pair  warranted.  Made 
OnUL/*^  ^ in  0Qligr«'>*,  Pace  anil  Button; 

Jw  With  all  niyli'9  III  UxS.  Equals 
^ jr  buy  *.1  or  shoe.  If  your 
dwucr  does  not  keep  them  send 
,,*tD  name  un  postal  card  for  instruc¬ 

tions  Low  to  obtain  these  shoes  end  gel  a  perfect  fit 

AV.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


pUswlIanfowtf  §Mvjcrti£in0 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  the  Rural.  I  have  wanted  to  write  you 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  11  years  old.  I  live  on 
a  fruit  farm  and  nursery  of  43  acres.  Papa 
has  taken  the  Rural  for  three  years  with  a 
,  and  we  all  think  the 
I  would  like  to  join  the 


Anclo-swissmii  1/ 

CONDENSED  IVIILIXl 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
uncoudensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


dozen  other  papers 
Rural  is  the  best. 

Y.  H.  C.  I  took  a  few  grains  of  pop  corn 
from  the  but  end  of  the  cob,  aud  planted 
them.  They  grew  nicely.  Some  of  the  stalks 
bore  true  popcorn,  aud  others  bore  a  large 
corn  like  field  corn.  Some  of  the  seeds  must 
have  been  mixed  with  some  other  corn.  I 
have  a  little  garden  every  year,  and  Mamma 
buys  my  vegetables  of  me.  The  city  of  Den¬ 
ison  has  a  population  of  12,000  and  many 
modern  improvements.  I  have  one  brother 
and  three  sisters.  1  am  the  oldest.  We  have 
no  dogs  or  cats,  as  papa  thinks  they  cost  more 
than  they  earn.  Your  nephew, 

WILLIE  B.  MUNSON. 

Denison,  Texas. 

LI  am  glad  to  add  your  name  to  the  list, 
Willie.  I  hope  ydu  will  write  again  whenever 
you  cam— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Y,  H.  C.  Rapa  has  taken  your 


m  posi 
lion  hi 
those  i 
timoni, 

way,] 


CRATEFUL-CGMFORTINC 


Prevention,  uml 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  — 

Cure.  By  JOHN  U.  M CALVIN,  Lowell,  Muss, 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  live  iu  California. 
Our  house  is  1460  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
100  miles  from  the  shore,  Father  baa  speared 
quite  a  lot  of  salmon  this  year  aud  they  were 
very  uice  indeed.  We  got  pleuty  of  deer. 
BrotherW i  1 1  ie  shot  a  large  panther  a  short  time 
ago, and  father  shot  a  larger  one  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  quite  near  the  bouse.  They  were  after  the 
young  deer,  I  suppose.  Our  men  tree  the  pan¬ 
thers  with  hounds  and  then  shoot  them.  They 
hunt  bears  iu  the  same  way.  [Uncle  Mark 
had  a  bear  hunt  once,  when  the  bear  hunted 
him.']  The  trees  in  this  part  of  the  State  are, 
Black  Oak,  White  Oak,  Alder,  Willow,  Ash, 
Uv  Oak,  Fir,  Pine,  Madrono  and  Cedar, 
flower  seeds  did  not  grow  very  well.  We 


ROOFING  SLATE 


UNIVERSAL 

BATH. 


v  apor  ana  n  awi — 
C  (rc.h,  lalt,  Manual  > 


:e,  and  receive 

"  '  ’...  you  to 
Ise  Iu  this 

world.  All,  Of  ■  lther  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour 
The  broad  road  to  fortune  opens  before  tne  workers 
Address  Tuutc  X  Co.,  Augusta,  Me 


A  PRIZE.  Send  six  cents  ror .. iTlVl 
•cr,  a  eottly  box  of  goods  which  will  help  >" 
mrc  money  right  away  than  anything  else  Iti 


bsolutely  sure, 


a  month  easily  m  ado  by  either 
mix,  hair  u«  much  ovuiduge 
World  M'fg  Co  [$3mittit 


how  to  be  up  J  PFP  PAVNtf’Q 

IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS.  $  U  Cl  1  i  h  1  IT  ill  0 

It u m! ii css  Letter  Writer  aud  Book  or  Commer¬ 
cial  Form*,  being  the  most  Complete  aud  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Containing  2t)0  pages,  bound 
lu  boards,  cloth  back,  price  50  cents.  Sent  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  _ 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

.so  Cr.  iSi  It ....  I,  .....  ..  teis.aa.gaa  Vs.  ate-  V  s.avlr  X  \ 


W  O  M  A IM  WANTED  g35Lt£#5o 

II  *  for  our  business  lu  lief 

locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex- 

plwnged.  GAY  A  CO.,  1-i  Unrcluy  Ml.,  N.Y. 
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Seedlings  and  Forest  free  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  1S85,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY, 
Established  1832.  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


GOLDEN  QUEEN 


PERSONALS. 

The  first  Hindoo  woman  that  ever  went  into 
trade — a  widow — has  opened  a  book  store  at 
Bombay. 

Queen  Victoria  has  granted  pensions  of 
$500  each  to  the  four  sisters  of  John  Leech, 
the  artist. 

United  States  Treasurer  Jordan  has 
fitted  up  a  bed-room  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
his  office,  and  practically  lives  in  the  Treasury. 
A  messenger  also  sleeps  close  by,  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  call  when  wanted. 

Leona  Call  is  the  name  of  a  talented  young 
Iowa  lady  who  has  filled  a  Greek  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  Iowa  State  University  so  accept¬ 
ably  since  her  brother’s  death  that  it  is  likely 
she  will  be  formally  elected  his  successor. 

Miss  Cleveland  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  profits  from  her  book  thus  far  amount 
to  $7,^50,  and  that  she  expects  to  make  about 
$25,000  out  of  it  altogether.  8he  is  so  pleased 
over  her  success  that  she  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  a  novel. 

Mr.  8tallo,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Rome,  has  been  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
Italian  press.  He  will  visit  Signor  Depretis, 
President  of  the  Italian  Ministry,  at  his  villa 
in  Bel  (agio,  near  Lake  Como,  before  present¬ 
ing  his  credentials. 

William  D.  Howells  has  been  engaged  to 
write  exclusively  for  Harper’s  Magazine  here¬ 
after,  the  consideration  being  $10,000  a  year, 
it  is  said,  aud  his  story,  which  is  soou  to  begin 
in  the  Century,  will,  therefore,  be  his  last 
contribution  to  that  publication. 

It  is  related  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
that  on  a  visit  to  a  fellow  officer’s  ancestral 
seat,  near  Berlin,  he  discovered  his  own  por¬ 
trait  above  that  of  the  Confederate  General 
Stuert,  and  placed  it  below,  with  the  remark 
that  he  considered  Stuart  the  abler  of  the  two 
cavalry  generals. 

The  belligerent  Miss  Ada  Sweet  has  sent  in 
her  resignation  as  Pension  Agent  at  Chicago, 
aud  Commissioner  Black  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Marion  A.  Mulligan,  widow  of  a  Union 
colonel,  in  her  place.  The  position  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  West,  and  pays  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  jejjtr. 

William  Henry  Hurlbkrt  writes  from 
Loudon  that  Mr.  Forster  once  said  of  the  late 
Lord  Houghton:  “Foibles  or  no  foibles,  this 
is  to  be  said  of  him  by  me,  that  of  all  the  men 
I  have  ever  known  he  is  the  onemau  to  whom 
I  would  go  at  once,  not  only  were  1  in  trouble, 
but  were  I  in  disgrace.” 

The  death  of  Clark  Foss  removes  the  last 
of  the  famous  stage  drivers  who  made  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  early  days.  Foss  had  driven  stages 
for  years  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  aud  every 
tourist  or  correspondent  who  wrote  a  book  on 
California  had  much  to  say  of  bis  skill  as  a 
whip  and  as  a  story  teller. 

Abraham  Perry,  a  colored  man,  who  died 
at  Harrisburg  on  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  88, 
was  famous  as  the  insured  of  a  great  many 
graveyard  insurance  policies.  At  one  time 
there  was  $150,000  of  speculative  insurance 
upon  his  life.  He  was  expected  to  die  at  any 
time,  bnt,  notwithstanding  bad  whisky,  he 
survived  all  the  graveyard  companies. 

Captain  Habslkr,  Chief  of  the  Appoint¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Interior  Department,  is 
genial  and  full  of  jokes.  When  persistent  re¬ 
porters  bore  him  too  much  he  quietly  lifts  a 
printed  card  from  his  desk  and  holds  it  aloft : 
‘‘No  conundrums  answered  to-day.”  For 
hungry  office-seekers  he  is  ready  at  all  times 
with  the  following:  “Applications  for  the 
earth  will  not  be  considered  to-day." 

The  new  President  of  Vassar  College,  Dr. 
Samuel  White  Duncan,  is  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  class  of  1800,  a  captain  in 
the  Uulon  army  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  and  afterward  a  graduate  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Theological  Semiuury.  He  was  ordaiued 
a  pastor  of  the  Erie  Avenue  Church,  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  aud  has  siueo  been  connected  with 
churches  in  Cincinnati  aud  in  Rochester. 

Barr  Spangler,  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Penn.  State  Treasurer,  is  60  years  of  age, 
but  very  vigorous.  His  popularity  with  the 
couveutiou  was  ascribed  to  the  mautier  in 
which  he  was  represented  by  the  Hon.  James 
Black,  who  in  response  to  an  inquiry  whether 
Spangler  possessed  the  requisite  physical  vig¬ 
or  to  enter  the  campaigu,  answered:  "Bless 
you,  he  can  throw  a  cow  over  his  shoulder.” 

There  were  14  members  of  the  Confederate 
Cabinet:  Benjamin,  Bragg,  Breckinridge. 
Mallory,  Memmiuger,  Randolph,  Stddeu, 
Trenholm,  Walker,  Davis,  Reagan,  Toombs, 
Watts,  and  Huuter.  Of  these  ouly  five  now 
remain— Davis,  Reagan,  Toombs,  Watts,  and 
Hunter.  Few  of  these  are  wealthy.  Toombs, 
who  lives  uenr  Atlanta,  is  one.  Watts,  of 
Alabama,  aud  Davis,  of  North  Carolina, 
though  now  old  meu,  coutinue  in  the  practice 
of  law  at  their  respective  homes.  Huuter  has 
lately  been  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Rappabauook,  Va,,  at  a  small  salary, 


gtttefctlatwousi  Advertising. 


Scrofula 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poisoft 
conrslng  bis  veins.  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  Bores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  thoir  grati* 
tude  oil  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  boon  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  l>y  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

WSCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI. 

BY  mail  postpaid. 


KNOW  WSElf.AVmmW 

A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  ou  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D.-bUlty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  man.  A  book  Tor  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  aud  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable,  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  900  pages,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  tic  a  finer  work  in  every  sense 
mechanical, literary  and  professional  than  any  nther 
work  sold  in  this  country  for $2JI),  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  ff  no  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  *  cent*.  Send 
now.  Hold  medal  awarded  the  author  hy  the  National 
Medical  Association, rn  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Lira  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  uud  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.—  London  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  Tbo  Science 
of  Life  will  nor.  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman.  -Aroonuul. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  Bulfltieb  Street,  Boston. Mass  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT'  A  T  dis¬ 
eases  ibat  have  baffled  tliB  skill  of  AJL  £j£\.±j  au 
other  pliyslelaususpeelolly.  SuchfTiTT  VCT  -r  -r* 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XX  X  OJliJLiJl 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper, 

FARMERS’ SONS 

and  commanding  ji 1  OO  to  S'iOO,  can  secure  pern  a- 
nentand  profitable  business,  wb  h  full  control  of  both 
money  and  business.  Address  BA  R  \  I  II  &  CO., 
30  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City, 

A  SINGING  SCHOOL, 

Conducted  on  the  modern  plan.  Is  a  delightful  reere- 
utlon  for  every  farming  community.  The.lnhu- 
eoii  Publishing  Co.,  of  Milton  iNorlliumberliiml 
Co.),  Fa.,  and  Colu minis  (Bartholomew  Co  i,  Indiana, 
wilt  give  instructions  by  mall,  grntis,  which  will 
enable  any  man  who  can  sing  and  any  lady  who  ean 
play,  to  nonduct  such  a  hinging  School.  Please  send 
them  a  postal. 

and  poultry* 


11KSKV  KKD,  POLAND. CHIS 
l  bear  M  hits,  Krrb.hirt-  Jt  Yor 
»hlre  Pig*.  Southdown,  Count, 
net  Oi furl  Down  Shtrp  uel  Ian 
Srotrh  I’dllfj  Shophrril  Hugh  *1 
Knncjr  Poultry.  Son. I  for  laulagi 

VtUTLEE  blHI'tS  A CO.FklU.1 


-  7 


>  V  M 


-  i  IHJlul  ntnmri  fo 

O.  H.  VYnrrlnclon,  BnOhr,  Box 


It  ECU  KIIKl)  I’KIZ.K  SMIRK, 

Cli.—u-r  YY  hlten  V.I'.Vl.K  ),  Pulnmt 
thin  it*.  nuil  Imported  HrrknKln-n, 

Prin.winuure.  Hett  .train*.  PiJim 
wllh  every  named.  Strong,  healthy 
•took  only.  Parity  guuruuteeiL 
Semi  nump  for  IUuntrntesI  Cutlona. 
,  Bossier,  Box  fix*,  Went  Ch enter.  Pa. 


^2806 Lbs.  Wg’tifc^ 

Jj©  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

HESTER  HOCs£F3a 

Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed.  A  Iso  Fowls. 

_  tIL.  B. SILVER, Cloveland, 6, NBf 

OXFORD  I>OW3Vf*. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
jloek  lu  America.  Imported  nt  the  highest  prices 
from  best  English  breeder*  Vrlr.es  lu  1SSI  Flr..t. 
Second  and  Champion  at  the  '•Royal"  aud  "Oxfoiit- 
8hlro.”  Eug..  shows,  aud  First  and  Sweeps  takes  at 
Chicago,  St.  LouU,  tiidlanupoUs, aud  Wisconsin  Stale 
Fairs,  aver  other  Miwu.  Rains  Include  "Bicester." 
No  fi.V>,  weight  HO  lbs.;  eost  32  es.  •  Baron  Comps 
field,”  tee,  cost  Vi  gs.  “Sir  Julio  of  Wlncheudeu,"  S'... 
hoi.  cost  SI  gs  ,  the  highest  price,  save  one,  ever  paid. 
Fleck  average,  12  bounds  Middle  Wool,  For  eatu- 
logue  and  prices  address 

F.  C.  Goldaborough,  Easton,  Talbot  Co  .  Md. 

FOR  SAI.FL 

Two  flue  Itl  l.LSof  good  Butter  families,  sound 
ill  every  respect,  hold  for  lin  k  of  use.  Also  Hull 
Cult,  Nine  Months  old. 

,  „  A.  K.  RUTHERFORD, 

59  Liberty  Street.  Now  \  ork  City, 

HflTPH  Toucan  make  a  fortune 
tin  I  Uil  tu  a  short  time  by  using 
theCHAUi  Incchatob  Profitable  at 
any  season  PLJIPIfC  D  V  >’  f  the 
year. Price unlUlVO  BT  fry  fpj 
M3,  fctt,  for  100,  AX',  300  and  ftOO  egg 
sires.  Anyone  can  raise  CTC  A  U 
a  few  chicken*.  Send  2  0  I  CM  Itl 
Stamps  for  valuable  uew  catalogue* 
P.  D.  ORA  ID,  North  Evanston,  III 

Hi  Aiiqi.iim  us  Edit 

The  "Smudnrd"  Galvanized  Wire  Netting* 
K“r  Garden 


‘nrrMAiB 


INCUBATOR 


Poultry 
II  u  ii  a. 
Flab 
Pond*, 


Fencing, 


Training 

Luwn 

Fencing. 


Avlurlea, 

mi IIU  *(HK 

Tho  “MHCeoao”  llnieher.  The  ai  ui  pleat  and  befit 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs,  Ac  .aud  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Eenuels,  «e.  Poul  ( rv  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  mloru  the  Garden  ami  I  .awn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds,  illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  si  pp..  containing  above  Information, aud  much 
more.  Bent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 
HROCKNKU  A-  EVANS, 

M'f’r’i  and  Importers,  432  West  Street,  N.  Y  City 


GOOSEBERRY 

///& 3»  “THE TRIUMPH.” 

PvA L.  J  .  .  A  New  A  mericau  Seedling. 

'AC7TUAL  S  •nrke  Berry,  Tree  from 

civ1  urAl“  Y/Tfa  mildew.  G rent  Hearer,  of- 


A  New  A  mericau  Seedling. 
4  cry  large  Berry,  Tree  from 
mildew.  Great  Hearer,  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  now  for  the 
first  time.  $1.'J5  per  planli 
£12.00  per  iluzru. 
GMO.  ACHELXS, 
WEST  CHEST  E  li ,  P  EN  N 


THE  HEW  “JEWELL”  STRAWBERRY 

Largest  und  Most  Productive. 
Testimonials  and  Lithograph  sent  Free  to  all  who  ai 
ply.  P.  51.  AUGUR  A  SONS,  Originators, 

.Middletield,  C’l 


BELL’S  NEW  MONARCH  WHEAT. 

The  l  atest  Novelty,  A  new  Canadian  Wheat, 
which  for  yield,  hard! ties9,  freedom  frem  rust,  and 
flue  sample,  has  mo  equal.  Heads  four  to  six  Inches 
long,  very  compact  and  smooth.  Unrivalled  for  ex- 
lit  bit  Ion  purpose*.  Don't  fail  lo  gin-  this  new  wheat 
a  trial.  $5.00  per  bushel. 

DIEHL- v  KOI  IKK  RAN  EAN,  I.A  N  DRKTH,  and  MAR- 
1  l.N'a  A  MEIER,  51- -U)  per  boshed.  Send  for  circular. 
liOHT.  HELL.  Jr.,  Box  38.  Heusall,  Out. 

SEED  WHEAT.  Pure,  clean  stock.  Hybrid 
Mediterranean,  Martin  Amber.  Lamlreth  and  Claw¬ 
son,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Bags,  .w  cents. 

JOS.  F.  POTTER, 

Gcuoa,  Chj'uuh  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tasmanian  Red  wnWr. 

Yielded  4B. 6  bu.  per  acre  at  O.  Ag.  Exp.  Station  at 
Columbus.  O  .  In  lsSvl,  produelug  more  man  anv  of 
the  10  varieties,  t  bu.  »2:  2  bu.  $3.75;  5  bu.  $•■>.  Also 
“Nigger"  Wheat,  at  1  bu.  $1.65;  5  bu.  $7.50.  Bags  free. 

N,  H.  TI LLM  AN,  Arcununi.  Darke  Co.,  O. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

Narcissus,  Lilies, 

And  all  BUl-BS,  SEEDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  In  the 
Garden  and  in  the  House,  is  now  ready .  Mailt  d  free 
to  all  applicants. 

_ _  ALFRED  BRIDGKMAN, 

3?  Lust  19th  Street,  New  \  ork  City. 


\\  A  \7,l'  L'll  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
tt  l  ijtr.  (yii  )jui.  l)f  t,-rU|t  un,j  ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, Grape  \  lues,  Roses, etc  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  in  stock  Also  Introducer  aud  solo 
proprUeorof  Moure’*  Diumoml  Grape. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  ADEN  i  S. 

J.  F.  LeCLARE,  Hrightnu,  N.  Y. 

BATCHELOR’S  ESSAYS  ou  GRASSES, 
.Meadow  s,  Past  u res,  and  Law  ns,  mailed  to  any 
address  ou  receipt  of  a  one-eenl  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  Kltwunger,  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  “Your  Essay  1s  the  most  jirtwiical  and  in¬ 
structive  ou  lawns  and  grasses  that  I  know  of.” 

DAN’L  BATCHELOR,  l  tica,  N,  Y. 


Virginia  Farm*  —Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes 
«eud  for  circular.  A.  O.  H  I  I SS,  Cautralla.  Va. 

Southern  Farm  for  Sale.— s«5  Acre*,  well  Im- 
provel.  Adapted  to  stock  raising  or  fruit  culture. 
A  delight  ml  Southern  House,  with  all  necessary  con¬ 
veniences.  Price,  >.5  im-j-  acre — o ue  half  Its  \  aiue. 

Address  J,  N.  Ill  Tt  HINSON.  Salem.  Ala. 

FOR  SA  LE. 

A  beautiful  RESIDENCE  In  Galena,  Maryland,  with 
i  or  14  Acres,  near  steamboat  landing  on  Chesapeake 
Buy,  lu  the  heart  of  the  best  climate  in  the  United 
States.  Fruit  in  great  variety.  Abundance  of  Sea 
rood  aud  Game.  Good  society .  schools,  and  church 
es.  The  trult  and  other  products  afford  a  handsome 
income.  Also  40  Hives  Italian  Bee*  on  the  premises, 
If  desired,  and  two  Fruit  Evaporators.  This  place 
has  special  advantage*  tor  a  delightful  home. 

Apply  to  Dtf.  V\  M.  G  PHELPS, 

ou  the  premises. 


611TTA  PFRRHA  l''or,  atul  flat  roots.  Fir* 

BUI  i«  r  L  it  U 11  m  and  waterproof,  obeap  and  dur 
□  nnCIUP  able.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

nUUilRU.  Empire  Roofing  Go., 

1130  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  iO.)  CORRUGATING  CO, 


o8$al 


FINE  DAKOTA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

1  tiO  Acres,  rtnJy  three  miles  from  Aberdeen,  with 
57  acres  ready  for  cron,  for  92,000.  Also  some  tine 
residence  lots  a*  5150  each.  Aberdeen  Is  a  city  of 
over  2,00(1,  with  three  bauks,  i  hre.*  wholesuii-  houses, 
railroads  in  six  directions:  Jobbing  center  of  a  large 
country .  Dakota  hits  fine  crops,  and  now  l>  the  time 
to  invest.  \W  also  loan  money,  so  as  to  net  Eastern 
parties  7  to  s  .„  <■  cent.  Relorenees  fir-i  mass. 

HAGKRIY  A  JtARPLE,  Bankers,  Asxuui  kn.  Dak. 


the  most  iie»!rnbtc  of  xll  nwplw*rrie*.  In  quality  rivalling 
the  famous  Brinakle*j  Oraago,  \  ry  ixrge  and  tho  luost-charm- 
inslrxnsluoont  rrllow  lir,achml»lo ;  ratios  hilly  equaling  rhs 
strong  growth  of  Cuthhort,  oven  hardier  and  more  Drolitlc. 
Send  for  hill  particular*,  malic!  Tree  All  kinds  of  Fruit 
T reea  RO'l  Plmita  of  be>t  quality  at  fair  pn I  iMT'ori’, 
I'funol  Fear,  Japan  l'lum.,it,*.rli'.  Cnlner, l*arry  Strawberry, 
Etrly  H a r> v.  t  Btaekhorry,  aad  other  leading  ooveliies  in 
Wrce_ -apply.  Tkt  f.iry.rt  atoch  o/  .  -t  luu-.,  in 

i.te  wort.!,-  a  eompleto  usnon&at of  Xqt-heariijg  Trees. 
l.ovettV  Guide  to  Fruit  Cnlture  L-  *  preOi-ely  illus- 
trUot  hcok  of  70  png-  s,  MtalhllT  deserihKy  all  valuablo 
varieties  of  hardy  fruit*,  with  a  rich  hind  of  Information  on 
Culture  and  management :  price  with  colon*!  plate*  10  cts., 
without  plates  5  '.-rot,.  Price  List  of  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N,  J. 

.  -V  f essl o tt aJ  and  Practical  SCOTCH  GAR¬ 

DENER  clesin  s  a  Partner  who  ts  Interested  in  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  having  a  small  capital,  to  Join  him  In  a 

RARE  BRANCH  OF 

C  HO  ICE  PLANT  CULTURE 

in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y'ork.  Particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

II.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston, N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


and  gluttte. 


35 cts.  |  A  BONANZA  |  35 cts. 

The  now  112  pp.  illustrated  book, 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED 

WITH 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  POULTRY. 

Valuable  recipes  and  Information  never  before 
published.  OnlyAi  cents,  postpaid. 

R.  COATES.  Norwood  l“ark,  Cook  Co..  111. 


Nursery  Stock. 

Tk  /XT  IV  _ _ a  ^  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _ 


The  OLD  and 

Well-known 


SYRACUSE  NURSERIES  !!S„'.°.r,ihvVi‘iV? USS 


v>  eti-Kiiown  W  ■  .»ra  V  wwx.  iivnosnitO  Unusually  FINE  STOCK 

STANDARD  IPPLES^d^&PEAIIS  1110  PLUMS 

»v^M'mn»^r>T/«iloh»tiheyJ,ave  R',a(le  A  SPECIALTY  for  years,  and  for  which  they  have  a  NATIONAL 
PhJ.IOifV.  Also  Sour  Cherries,  Pockhngton  Grapes,  Kilmaroonck  Willows,  Camper- 

6“6  rtuu 

S IVHT HS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

85D.00Q  GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 

J  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredoitia,  L  b 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  rnuarkahlv  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  m  DWARF  PEARS 

trs-ATi^  Ln  Art  If  I  W  |iQIl,c,udin«3nch!dn'fe»sN>««ara,  Jessica,  Ein- 
In  I  iHl  tat  I  I  I  V  t  p’re  W  illis,  Frances  B.  Hayes,  etc. 

Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  30lh  Year.  COO  Veres 

Immense  .Stock!  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Elfe'&l: 


IT'  ALSO 


luimense 


Headquarters  and  General  Agent  for 
"  (.’r-.p-^Empire  State  and 
Mo  Niagaras  genuine  with,  .at  sejil:  Jf.W.O.  r. 


Also  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  nil 
old  and  new  varieties 
GRAPES.  Extra 
Duality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 
Low  rates  to  dealers. 
Illustrated  rnrci 
Catalogue  T  fa  CC  ■ 


NIAGARA 


VINES 


f»?“Special  Terms  to  Agents. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD 


|  DIEHL- MEDITERRANEAN 

The  Coming  Wheat.  Seed  from  the  Originator. 
Also  AMBLER  and  ROYAL  AUSTRALIAN.  Two 
New  Wheats. 

For  Sample  Heads  and  prices  send  stamps. 

II.  .VI,  JAQl'ES,  Wright's  Corners,  N.  Y. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREES^PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  a  large  and  fine  stock  of 
every  description  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree,, Shrubs. 
Roses.  Vines.  Small  Fruits,  lie. lee  Plain-  Kruit  Tr.-o 


WBW  A.wr>  HAB.B 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Orchids,  Dutch  KtUbs,  etc. 

NEW  FRUTTS.  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes 
ny«'  strawberries,  etc.,  wtrb  a  large  stock  of  ail  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc. 

DUTCH  BULBs*.— Large  importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulhs,  Beautiful  Hot- house  Plants,  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc.— well  grown,  cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  auplicants. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


lOUTTCR 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


SIP 


Subscribers  who  believe  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  requested  to  send  the  paper  to  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  or  lo  some  progressive 
f  (inner  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  to  renew 
at  the  same  time  for  the  rest  ot  1885  and  all  of 
1886,  for  the.  usual  price  of  $2.00.  We  make 
the  present  to  our  subscribers ;  they  to  their 
friends.  We  do  wot  see  why  any  subscriber 
who  appreciates  the  Rural  should  not  grant 
this  request,.  It  costs  him  nothing,  since  he 
will  renew  at  the  end  of  the  yea  r  all  the  same. 


Ruskin  has  only  recently  been  convinced 
that  a  woman  can  paint.  Ruskin  is  not  as  ob¬ 
serving  a  man  as  we  took  him  to  be. 

Squalid  Beggar:  “Pray,  sir,  have  pity  on 
a  miserable  wretch.  I  have  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.”  “My  poor  fellow,  accept  my  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy;  so  have  I.” 

A  little  girl  was  Dying  to  tell  her  mother 
how  beautiful  a  certain  lady  trilled  in  singing, 
and  said,  “O  mamma,  you  ought  to  hear  her 
gargle  I  She  does  it  so  sweetly.’’ 

Mamma — “And  now,  Bertie,  you  have  chat¬ 
tered  enough.  Shut  your  eyes,  hold  your 
tongue  and  go  to  sleep.”  Bertie — “How  can 
I  do  three  things  at  once,  mamma?” 

Vert  red-haired  passenger:  “I  say,  guard, 
why  on  earth  don’t  the  train  go  on'?’’  Guard: 
“Good  gracious,  sir!  put  your  head  in;  how 
can  you  expect  it  to  go  while  that  danger  sig¬ 
nal  is  out?” 

Mistress:  “I  really  cannot  put  up  with 
your  voracious  appetite  any  longer,  James. 
Why,  even  the  beasts  of  the  field  know  when 
they’ve  had  enough, but  you  never  do.”  James: 
“Please,  ’m,  you  never  tried  me.” 

An  Unknown  Present.— “Oh,  Harry! 
What  a  beautiful  birthday  present  1  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  you  didn't  forget  me.  Pure 
gold,  isn’t  it?”  Harry  (her  betrothed)— “Yes, 
darling.”  “And  the  case  is  jast  superb.  It 
isn’t  a  charm  nor  an  ear  ring,  for  you  would 
h  ive  bought  me  a  pair.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it,  What  is  it.Harry  ?”  “It  is  a  thimble.” 


BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Steam  JjHj/iHf.y.  , -  /N. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 

Put*  Si. t nic  Vilvk,  j,  IrSL- 

Stationary,  Portable  unit  j  *  f  i 

True  1 1  oh  -  Cheapest  1 

Mil  best  for  all  purposes.  eJSS-* 

Simple,  st rou k  and  dura-  (  ~  — i„ISK 

ble.  Nii  Farqu  Bar  boiler  \ 

CTerCiplodirJ.  Suw  Mill .  _  .  .  fx]  ' 

Threshing  Machines  and  /  Anr: Y.iT;.  Igr"" 

Agricnltnrol  Implements  I  R'T* il? Tgt ;3SS YKSTVi 

and  machinery  gunurally.  i  d  1  j  \  / !  ’>  V 

Seudfor  Illus'il  I'ntalogno  >!_/,  V  |  _  - 

A.  Jt.  h'aetjiifinr. 

York,  Pa. 


THE 


For  Knsilag’e  and  Dry  Fodder. 

Tlu;  heaviest,  strongest,  mid  best  Cutters  m 
the  World.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  powers,  very 
easy  running,  and  have  immense  capacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  in  competition  with 
others  will  fully  substantiate above  claims.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  and  book  oh  «_  isilage  sent  free. 

E  W.  ROSS  &  CO..  SPRIfCHELD,  Ohio. 

Drawer  A.  G.  vosmem  t  of  folton  a.  p 


COCO  NEWS 
III  LADIES. 

Crefilo.ifi  inducements  evorof- 
feted.  Ninv't  your  t.irna  t.n  got  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
And  Coif  ecu, and  aeenro  a  bosuti- 
ftalGnld  It  And  i.rVuM.  BoseOhlna 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Mow 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 


Great  American 

m 


NON-PRODUCERS. 

“  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.”  What  are  they  good  for? 


Pigfrtlancou.s  *pvmi£ing. 


If  you  are  afre<|Uentor  or  a  resident  or  a  miasmatic 
district,  barricade  your  system  against  the  scouee  of 
all  new  countries  ague,  bilious  ant  intermittent 
fevers— by  the  use  of  Hop  Bitters. 

l.t'iMNTON,  Mioh.,  Feb.  2. 18S0. 

I  have  sold  Hop  Bitters  for  four  years  and  there  is 
no  monlclue  that  surpasses  them  for  lilllous  attacks, 
kldui  v  complaints  end  many  diseases  Incident  to 
mis  malarial  climate.  H,  T.  ALEXANDER. 

Hull  Biller *  Co..  ToaosiO:  Sept.  14. 1880. 

i  have  i>oi  n  sick  lor  the  past  six  years,  suffering 
from  dyFpcpsla  atn  general  we.ikuess.  X  have  used 
three  bottles  of  Hop  Bitters,  and  they  have  done 
wonders  for  me.  1  cm  well  and  able  to  work,  and 
eat  and  sleep  well.  1  cannot  say  too  in  lie  h  _  for  H  o  p 
Bitters.  SIMON  ROBBINS. 


JAMES  IcCRBERY  4  CO. 

Have  on  exhibition  a  large 
and  superb  stock  of  Rich 
Velvets,  Silks,  Nat  ins, 
Plushes,  Dress  Cioods, Suits, 
Wraps,  India  Shawls,  La¬ 
ces,  Hosiery,  Trimmings, 
Upholstery  Goods,  Linens, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  arc  opening 
and  displaying  daily  the 
latest  Fall  Novell ies  as 
they  arive  direct  from  the 
most  celebrated  Enropean 
mannfacturcrs.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  cordially  invited  to 
inspect  this  ever-varying- 
stock,  irrespective  of  any 
idea  of  purchasing. 

BROADWAY  aifl  lit!  ST., 

NEW-VORK. 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

WHEAT,  RYE,  GRASS,  VEGETABLES,  POTATOES,  CORN,  TOBACCO,  HOPS,  ONIONS,  ORCHARDS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ORANGES,  PINEAPPLES.  EI’C.,  ETC. 

These  Manures  are  Composed  of  only  Materials  of  the  Highest  Grade  and  Best  Quality.  They  Contain  no  MAKE-WEIGHTS  or  INFERIOR  FORMS 

of  So-called  Plant  Food,  Leather,  Vegetable  Matter,  or  Insoluble  Forms  of  Nitrogen.  No  Rock  Phosphates  Used. 

Western  Farmers  Gan  Effect  a  Large  Saving  in  Cost  of  Freight  in  The  Mapes  Manures  Owing  to  their  High  Concentration. 

RESTORING  POOR  LANDS. 

Some  of  the  unprecedentedly  large  crops  g  .wn  with  the  Mapes  Manures  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yor-vr, 

but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  by  tb  exclusive  use  of  THE  MAPES  MANURES  many  poor  farms  have  been  brought  up  to  condition  of  high  fertility,  <1 

in  the  meantime  large  remunerative  crops  hr  -4  been  grown  every  year.  4  n  „  OA  ,  An 

Farms  that  formerly  produced,  under  .n  ordinary  system  of  manuring,  wheat  at  rate  of  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre;  Grass,  1  to  1  1--  tons  per  acre;  Corn,  80  to  40 

bushels  (shelled)  per  acre;  Potatoes,  80  W*  100  bushels  per  acre  are  now  producing  by  the  exclusive  use  of  The  Mapes  Complete  Manures— average  yearly  dressiug  500 
to  600  pounds  per  acre,  as  follows :  jv  , 


bushels  (shelled)  per  acre;  Potatoes,  80  t-100  bushels  per  acre  are  now  producing  by  the  exclusive  use  oi  ine  Mapes  oompieuc  mauiues— uvemge  y  ulOMlus 

to  600  pounds  per  acre,  as  follows :  *  .  .  . 

Wheat,  -  . 35  to  45  bushels  per  acre* 

Corn  (shelled^  -------  75  to  90  <4  41 

Crass,  -  ^  -  -  -  “  -  ■  -  2  I -2  to  3  tons 

Potatoes,  -  - .  275  to  450  bushels  per  acre. 

These  yields  are  obtained  on  fields  of  20  acres  and  upwards,  and  entire  farms  of  100  acres  brought  up  to  equal  degree  of  fertility.  ....  .  .  . 

Farms  that  through  continued  injudicious  cropping  had  become  exhausted  have  been  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  profitable 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  grass,  etc.,  grown  each  year  from  the  start. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Send  Postal  for  Potato  Pamphlet  and  General  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President. 

Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vive  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager. 
Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


(  The  Mapes  [ormola  and  Permian  Guano  Cn.,  158  Front  st„  Hew  York. 


CIDER 

MAIftpC  ^SSMlo^ukSFREE 

111  All  L HO  Boomer k Lot  dart ftsu Co. 8|mnM,l.T 


Dill  I  ERQ  Field, Road, Lawn, all 
nULLLnO***j|(r«:  Cheaursl  and 
best.  Circular*.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  tlian  any 
chided  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  55  Beckman  St 
“EnsUage  Congress, ”96  Pages,  50c 


General  Office  Cotton  Exchange  Building  New  York 


CHAUffll  IhCMVlR  Id  5P/?Wf  51  MW  lORK 


THE 

MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 


MlWwrLZ^ 


Vot.  XLIV.  No.  1861. 


NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


tested  for  butter  in  1883,  and  on  eight  quarts 
of  ground  oats  and  pasture  made  17  pounds  4 
ounces  of  salted  butter. 

She  is  a  typical  Jersey  both  in  form  and 
color,  and  presents  a  showy  appearance.  As 
we  saw  her  in  her  stall  adjoining  the  famous 
Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  with  Canada's 
John  Bull  on  one  side  and  the  famous  cows  of 
the  Oaklands  herd  on  the  other,  she  seemed  a 
veritable  queen  of  the  Jerseys,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  have  been  awarded 
sweepstakes  prizes  wherever  exhibited. 

Unfortunately  the  end  of  her  left  horn  has 
been  broken,  accounting  for  its  crooked  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  illustration;  it  does  uot,  how¬ 
ever,  detract  materially  from  her  beauty. 

She  has  a  more  affectionate,  and  therefore  a 
more  beautiful  appearance,  than  even  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mary  Anne,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  she  does  not  attract  so  much  attention 
from  visitors.  She  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Ve- 


the  best  methods  of  each.  After  this,  make 
up  your  mind  what  you  need  for  your  dairy, 
considering  size  and  all  the  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Go  to  the  dealer  in  whom  you 
have  the  most  confidence,  consult  him  freely, 
listen  to  all  his  explanations  and  suggestions, 
use  your  own  judgment,  and  buy  accordingly, 
Asa  rule,  buy  the  simplest  articles;  they  are 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Avoid  all 
rough  surfaces  and  sharp  angles,  where  dirt 
may  collect  or  ferments  may  be  retained. 
Simplicity  and  neatness  are  important  points 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  dairy. 

THE  HERD 

should  be  composed  of  healthy,  thrifty  ani¬ 
mals,  giving  a  good  flow  of  rich  milk.  Pull- 
bloods  will  be  too  expensive  for  practical 
dairying,  unless  you  wish  to  couple  with  it 
fancy  breeding.  Grades  are  usually  available 
at  reasonable  prices.  There  may  be  some  dif- 


less  of  their  qualities.  Good  milk 


never  came 

from  poor  food  and  foul  water.  Let  the 
milking  be  doae  in  a  cleanly  manner,  and  in  a 
sweet  atmosphere.  Foul  air  inhaled  by  the 
cow  will  impart  taint  to  the  milk.  Clean  the 
udder  before  milking,  so  as  to  keep  all  filth 
out  of  the  pail.  Once  in  the  milk,  no  strainer 
will  take  out  what  is  dissolved.  Milk  readily 
absorbs  odors,  and  more  especially  if  it  stands 
in  an  atmosphere  warmer  than  itself.  Every¬ 
thing  which  the  milk  touches  must  be  carefully 
rinsed,  then  washed  in  water  as  warm  as  the 
hands  can  bear, bat  no  warmer.  Clean  soap  will 
do  no  barm.  Some  use  soda  in  the  water;  but 
borax  or  ammonia  is  better.  When  washed, 
scald  every  article  with  water  boiling-hot, 
and  follow  by  giving  it  a  good  airing.  A  sun 
bath  is  a  good  thiag.  Milk  things  treated 
in  this  way,  have  a  smell  that  is  grateful 
to  the  olfactories  and  a  certificate  of  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

1  i"Mr'nr-M  rnm  HANDLING  MILK. 

Set  your  milk  for 
cream- raising  as 
soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow,  and  before  it 
has  time  to  cool. 
I  Every  degreeoftem- 
J  perature  lost  is  a 

'■is  I  waste  of  the  force 

®  I  that  separates  the 

I  cream  from  the 

milk.  The  cream 
fal''  rises  fastest  when 

t  W&  the  temperature  is 

^*£0  '  falling;  slowly  when 

•  f  the  temperature  is 

.  - '  $  stationary;  and  lit- 

f  tie,  if  at  all,  when 

aVVJ  the  temperature  is 

rising.  The  watery 
-h'-WS  and  caseous  portions 

of  the  milk,  being 
^  better  conductors  of 

^  heat, cool  and  shrink 

*•.  ^  c&pl  faster  than  the  fat 

,•  r**/  globules.  This  makes 

|  \  the  fat  so  much  the 

lighter  relatively, 
U  and  hence  it  rises 

more  rapidly,  by 
U  force  of  gravity,  as 

£  a  balloon  rises 

t  through  an  atrno- 

I  sphere  denser  than 

the  gas  with  which 
j  it  is  filled.  Agita- 

VT  *4^  (  fflijlffiijffe  turn  of  milk  has  been 

'  A  ^  Ms* ’  ffwiMK  found  to  retard  the 

separation  of  the 

•rw*rL(l d  v  cream,  though  all 

■"  other  conditions  re- 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS, 


FAITH  OF  OAKLANDS,  19696, 


A  GRAND  DAUGHTER  OF  WELCOME,  166, 


HE  photograph  of  the  wonder- 
t  ful  little  Jersey  cow,  from 
*  which  the  cat  (Fig.  407]  was 
»  made,  was  taken  some  time 
after  she  had  calved,  and 
quite  early  in  the  day,  when 
her  udder  was  not  nearly  fill- 
ed,  and  therefore  she  is  not 
seen  at  her  best.  When  she  is  fresh  and  the 
udder  is  full,  it  is  of  Immense  size.  Her  vulva 
vein  (never  present  save  in  very  heavy  milk¬ 
ers)  is  as  knotted  and  stands  out  larger  than 
any  milk  vein  we  - 
ever  saw,  and  her 
milk  veins  and  holes 
are  unsurpassable  in 
point  of  size;  the  for¬ 
mer  seem  to  twist 
and  turn  all  over  her 
body.  She bas never 
been  forced  in  her 
butter  or  in  her  milk 
yield,  und  to  dry  her 

off  is  a  matter  in-  £ 

volving  persistence 
and  patience  for 
months.  I 

Faith  of  Oaklands  I  ;  j 

was  dropped  Janu-  I  ;| 

ary,  1876.  She  was  ;I  ^8 

bred  by  Clement  Re- 
nouL  St.  Saviours, 

Jersey;  sire  Prince 
of  the  Valley  P.  S., 

88  H,  C.,  out  of  Wei-  .  | 

come  166,  and  (Jueen  if  | 

of  the  Valley,  740 
F.  S.,  H.  G.  '  ^  '  .  v 

As  Khedive,  the  $  /  ‘i  w-  i 

sire  of  the  great  but-  $  L  A  / 

ter  cow,  the  late  IS-  JfcM 

Princess  3d,  is  a  ,'f  ,  }w  Y 

grandson  of  W el- 

come  hlil  i^ramiiuo-  ,  .  l|  a 

ther  of  Faith),  this  £  T  '  ) 

strain  of  blood  is  at-  ^  1 

trading  a  great  deal  \ 

of  attention,  \  ’ 

She  is  one  of  the 

two  foundation  cows  .  ^  ' 

of  the  O  a  k  1  a  n  d  a  /, 
herd,  the  other  be-  .Vt*  V.y  Y'lj# 

ing  Oakland’s  Cora,  f  OS--.*  "  •  ‘  ;  • , 

18858,  with  a  record  of  H 

19  pounds  9X  ounces  ft™  i 

of  butter  in  a  week. 


',V  Rural  We*v-VorlceV. 


* 


(See  eat  iu  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker 


FAITH  OF  OAKLANDS.  (From  a  Photograph.)  Fig.  407 


main  the  same. 
Hence  milk  should 


No.  1796,  page  413,  vol.  xfiii.)  Her  weight  is 
750  pounds.  From  May  fid,  1882,  to  April 
24th,  ’83,  she  gave  9,265  pounds  of  milk  (daily 
average  for  355  days,  30  pounds  and  7-71  of  a 
pound),  which  produced  over  1,100  quarts  of 
cream.  In  four  years  she  produced  seven 
heifer  calves,  having  had  twius  three  times  iu 
succession.  She  recently  dropped  a  bull  calf 
to  Prince  Pogis,  the  only  son  of  Mary  Anue  of 
St.  Lambert. 

We  question  if  any  cow  of  her  size  in  any 
herd  eau  show  such  a  credit  balance  as  Faith 
of  Ouklauds  in  production  of  milk,  butter  and 
progeny.  From  May  fid  to  July  31st,  1883  (89 
days),  she  gave  3,617  pounds  of  milk— over  4% 
times  her  own  weight;  and  In  94  days  she 
gave  five  times  her  own  weight.  From  August 
1st,  1883,  to  August  1st,  1884,  she  gave  8,000)* 
pounds  of  milk,  and  was  dry  62  days.  Dally 
average  when  in  milk,  26)f  pounds.  She  was 


|  lancey  E.  Fuller, of  Hamilton,  Ontario, Canada, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  Jerseys  owned  by  him. 

BUTTER-MAKING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

T.  D,  CURTIS. 

DAIRY  APPARATUS. 

Write  to  reliable  dealers  for  lists  of  dairy 
implements,  with  prices.  Study  the  lists,  and 
note  the  different  urtieles  and  styles  of  each. 
Theu  visit  as  many  noted  dairymen  as  you 
can;  see  what  they  use,  how  they  use  the  dif¬ 
ferent  implements,  how  their  dairy  rooms  are 
fitted  up,  and  with  what  conveniences,  their 
mode  of  handling  milk,  cream  and  butter,  the 
quality  of  their  goods,  and  all  the  details. 
Time  spout  iu  this  way  will  be  well  repaid. 
Note  every  particular  so  as  to  compare  the 
work  of  each  with  that  of  the  others  ;  see 
whereiu  improvement  can  be  made,  and  adopt 


fieulty  iu  getting  just  what  you  want,  but  buy 
the  best  you  eau.  Then  buy  the  beat  pure- 
blood  bull  you  can  get.  of  the  breed  wbich  you 
prefer.  Never  use  any  other,  aud  continue 
to  use  the  same  breed,  unless  there  are  very 
strong  and  convincing  reasons  to  believe  that 
a  cross  will  be  advantageous.  In  crossing, 
still  adhere  to  pure  blood,  and  get  the  best 
male,  with  the  best  pedigree,  that  you  can — 
for  blood  surely  tells  in  the  dairy,  and  it  will 
tell  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  your  selec¬ 
tion. 

CLEANLINESS 

is  Indispensable  iu  the  dairy.  The  cows  must 
have  clean  food  and  clean  water,  and  plenty 
of  both,  without  working  too  hard  or  going 
too  far  to  get  them.  Labor  saved  to  the  cow 
adds  to  the  amount  of  the  milk  product.  The 
milk  is  elaborated  from  the  food  and  water 
consumed  by  the  cow,  and  partakes  more  or 


be  agitated  as  little 
as  possible  before  setting  for  eream-rais- 
iug.  The  fat  globules  in  milk  have  been 
found  to  range  from  one  fifteen  hundredths 
to  one-three  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  larger  ones  rise  the  most  readily, 
churn  the  most  easily,  and  make  the  best 
quality  of  butter.  In  some  European  coun¬ 
tries  two  qualities  of  butter  are  made  from 
the  same  milk, by  skimming  off  the  first  cream 
that  rises  to  make  the  first  quality;  and  the 
cream  that  subsequently  rises  to  muke  the 
second  quality.  The  time  is  coming  when  ths 
dairymen  will  look  for  aud  breed  for  large 
butter  globules,  and  those  of  uniform  size. 
The  beginner,  who  is  likely  to  be  young, 
should  take  iu  these  facts  aud  be  prepared  to 
avail  himself  of  any  advantages  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  dairyman  of  the  future  must  be 
wide-awake  and  progressive.  Skill,  judgment, 
and  deftness, are  of  paramount  importance. 


HANDLING  CRB  AM. 

In  the  old  method  of  shallow  setting  in  pans, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  best  butter  makers  to 
skim  as  soon  as  there  was  the  least  sign  of 
acid;  generally,  the  skimming  was  done  daily. 
The  cream  may  be  safely  taken  off  at  any 
time  when  it  is  found  to  be  fully  separated. 
The  skimming  should  always  be  done  before 
the  milk  “loppers,”  aud  so  as  to  have  the 
cream  as  free  as  possible  from  caseous  matter. 
Keep  the  cream  in  a  clean,  sweet  place,  and 
give  it  frequent  stirrings  to  expose  all  portions 
of  it  to  the  air,  and  make  it  of  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  and  condition.  In  shallow  setting  and  a 
gradual  fall  of  the  temperature, the  cream  will 
rise  slowly  and  be  dense,  and  sometimes,  if  the 
air  is  too  dry,  leathery.  In  such  case,  itis  well 
toruuit  through  a  fine  sieve  to  reduce  and  dis¬ 
solve  all  lumps  which  migbtotherwise  remain 
solid,  and  make  white  specks  in  the  butter, 
lu  deep  setting,  tbe  cream  is  always  more 
liquid,  contains  more  milk  and  caseous  matter, 
and  is  less  dense.  It  needs  more  airing  than 
cream  raised  by  shallow  setting,  and  seldom 
makes  good- flavored  and  good-keeping  butter 
if  churned  sweet.  Well-aired  cream  from 
shallow  setting  may  be  churned  sweet,  and 
mo ke  deliciously  flavored  butter,  having  good 
keeping  qualities.  But  few  are  in  the  habit 
of  churning  cream  sweet,  and  the  public  are 
habituated  to  the  taste  of  sour-cream  butter. 
Some  even  want  it  to  have  a  fresh  butter-milk 
taste.  This  requires  that  a  large  amount  of 
butter- milk  should  be  retained  in  the  butter, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  make  such  butter,  unless 
it  is  to  be  immediately  consumed,  as  it  will 
keep  sweet  but  a  short,  time.  But  butter 
churned  from  slightly- soured  cream  and  well 
washed,  has  a  fine  flavor,  keeps  well,  and  gen¬ 
erally  brings  the  highest  price;  hence,  it  is 
best  to  churn  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  takes  on 
a  slightly  acid  taste.  It  should  never  be 
allowed  to  sour  enough  to  cause  a  coagulation 
of  the  cream  and  a  separation  of  the  whey 
from  the  solids— a  practice  followed  in  some 
of  tbe  Western  creameries.  Never  put  a  fresh 
lot  of  cream  into  the  cream  jar  just  before 
churning.  The  chances  are  that  It  will  not 
churn  as  soon  as  the  other,  and  will  remain  in 
the  butter-milk  and  be  wasted.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  there  is  loss  of  butter  from  mixing 
the  cream  of  different  breeds,  the  cream  of 
each  having  different  churning  qualities.  At 
all  events,  the  cream  should  be  of  uniform 
condition  throughout,  in  order  to  secure  per¬ 
fect  churning. 
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THE  LIVE  STOCK  REGION  OF  THE 
SOUTH. 


Thb  Southern  States  are  rarely  thought  of 
as  suitable  for  the  business  of  rearing  stock. 
To  remove  this  impression  from  the  minds  of 
Northern  and  Western  stockmen,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  Texas,  which  was 
formerly  the  most  extensively  occupied  by 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  aDd  sheep,  is  a  South- 
era  State,  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
(and  to  some  more  intensely)  that  prevail  in 
other  Southern  States.  In  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sipi,  Alabama  and  Florida,  large  herds  have 
been  kept  by  ranging  on  the  cane-brakes  and 
the  broad  prairies,  known  as  savannas,  ever 
since  the  Spainards  occupied  them.  To-day 
the  Texan  herdaaro  precisely  paralleled  by  the 
Florida  herds,  which  are  bred,  fed,  herded, 
branded  aud  rounded  up  in  precisely  the  same 
mauner  as  in  Texas,  and  a  large  trade  is  done 
in  shipping  Florida  cattle  to  Cuba  and  the 
other  West  India  Islands,  aud  to  Central 
America, 

But  there  is  another  stock  region  which  is 
far  more  favorable  to  the  rearing  of  stock 
than  these  Gulf  regions,  became  it  is  entirely 
free  from  all  their  disadvantages— extreme 
heat  at  times;  pestiferous  flies;  want  of  water 
and  shade;  the  hard,  coarse  herbage,  and  the 
malaria  which  poisons  these  Southern  cattle, 
aud  renders  them  so  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
other  cattle  as  bearers  of  the  fatal  contagious 
Southern  cattle  fever.  This  is  tbe  great  South¬ 
ern  mountain  regiou,  which  lies  between  the 
Smoky  Mountain  range  on  tbe  west,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  range  on  the  east.  This  regiou  has 
an  average  elevation  of  2  500  or  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  aud  a  great  part  of  the  range  lies 
from  4,000  to  0,000  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
elevated  table  lands  and  broad  mountains  are 
covered,  in  great  part,  with  fine  grass;  in 
placeB  hundreds  of  acres  of  Blue  Grass  and 
E.ed  Top  cover  the  “bald”  mountain  tops; 
while  the  almost  un  iversal  forest  which  clothes 
the  slopes  aud  the  valleys  bears  an  under¬ 
growth  of  Bunch  Grass,  and  other  nutritious 
herbage,  upon  which  cattle  get  fat  during 
nine  or  ten  months  of  tbe  year,  and  live  fairly 
during  the  remaining  two  or  three  months, 
always  supplied  with  the  purest  water  in  the 
greatest  abuudauce  from  the  frequent  springs, 
brooks,  and  large  rivers,  which  carry  off  from 
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the  mountains  the  large  annual  rainfall  of  00 
inches.  There  is  no  cold  weather  sufficient  to 
freeze  over  these  streams,  while  there  is  never 
snow  enough  to  cover  the  ground  more  than 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  or  a  few  hours  on 
tbe  southern  slopes,  and  never  so  as  to  cover 
up  the  undergrowth  upon  which  the  cattle, 
horses,  8nd  mules  find  a  far  better  subsistence 
than  the  Western  sage  bi'ush  affords.  There  is 
also  shelter  from  every  storm,  but  there 
never  are  any  storms  which  could  cause  dis¬ 
comfort  to  cattle  or  to  their  herdstneu,  as 
cold  sweeping  winds  are  unknown. 

These  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  only  five  per  cent,  of  them  are 
cleared  and  inhabited  by  farmers,  wboculti- 
vate  tbe  common  farm  crops  of  tbe  North,  and 
runge  aud  tend  small  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  lauds  are  held  in  some  cases  in 
large  tracts,  100,000,  50,000,  20,000  acres,  down 
to  5,000  aud  less.  It  is  not  difficult  to  procure 
contiguous  tracts  amounting  to  5,000  or  10,000 
acres,  while  the  larger  tracts  are  generally 
summuded  by  natural  boundaries  which  make 
them  convenient  to  inclose  and  range  over. 
One  dollar  per  acre  is  the  usual  price  for  these 
tracts,  and  §1.50  up  to  $3  for  smaller  will  pur¬ 
chase  ranges  which  by  clearing,  in  part,  can 
be  made  to  produce  grass,  bay,  corn,  roots 
and  other  fodder  crops  upon  which  cattle  can 
be  reared  at  very  small  cost.  Mr.  Waring  is 
quite  right  in  calling  attention,  in  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral,  to  the  great  advantages  of  this  region 
for  stock  rearing,  on  account  of  its  flue  cli¬ 
mate,  rich  soil,  abundant  water,  cheap  land 
and  nearness  to  the  best  markets,  with  a  rail¬ 
road  now  running  through  the  middle  of  it, 
which  gives  an  outlet  for  Its  products.  The 
markets  are  all  tbe  Southern  cities,  and  fat 
cattle  are  now  being  shipped  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  Richmond  and  other  cities,  and  in  tbe 
Winter  go  as  far  as  Washington,  and  supply 
Atlanta,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  all  the 
low  country  where  cotton  is  grown. 

a  friend  of  the  rural. 

Jackson  Co.,  N  C. 


FIGHTING  CATTLE  DISEASES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  last  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a  law 
in  relation  to  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals,  which  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Live  Stock  Com¬ 
missioners  to  quarantine  all  premises  or  farms 
where  such  diseases  exist;  also  to  prescribe 
regulations  necessary  to  prevent  such  diseases 
from  being  commuuicated  in  any  way  from 
the  premises  so  quarantined.  In  doing  this, 
the  lHW-makers  doubtless  felt  that  they  bad 
accomplished  a  grand  work,  and  had  made  it 
easy  to  hereafter  keep  the  animals  of  Illinois 
healthy.  But  the  Board  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing,  bad  a  hard  time  in  deciding  just  “what 
an  efficient  quarantine  is,”  and  also  just  what 
rules  and  regulations  are  uecessary  to  prevent 
tbe  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  Commissioners  feel  that  the 
work  before  them  is  but  just  begun,  and 
although  the  task  is  a  heavy  one,  they  are 
awake  to  the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
them.  Although  theirH  is  a  new  line  of  work, 
one  in  which  very  little  has  hitherto  been 
done,  it  is  quite  evident  the  Board  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  prove  themselves  equal  to  the  task 
imposed.  P.  s. 
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CONCENTRATED  MISREPRESENTA¬ 
TIONS  ABOUT  FIGS. 

F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Thk  American  Cultivator  says  that  the  Poland- 
Chlna  pips  are  perhaps  the  very  best  to  cross  with 
the  smaller  breeds.  The  sows  are  always  kind, 
have  large  litters,  and  rear  them  with  less  dlillculty 
aud  loss  than  any  other  breed  the  writer  has  tried. 
The  Chester-White  and  Jersey-Red  sows  become 
cross  aud  uuiuauapeable  arter  rearing  one  or  two 
litters,  and  It  ts  at  this  ape  that  a  good  sow  should  be 
worth  more  to  the  breeder  than  she  Is  at  any  other. 
The  I’oland-Chinus  are  of  the  large  breeds,  and  are 
well  adapted  to  furnish  the  sow  lu  crosses  with  the 
smaller  kiuds. 

A  more  preposterous  pig  paragraph  was 
never  written.  The  man  who  wrote  it  was  a 
Poland-Cbiua  crank.  There  is  no  large  breed 
of  hogs  which  has  smaller  litters  aud  raises 
a  smaller  per  cent,  of  pigs  than  the  Polutid- 
China.  The  Chester- W  hite  and  Duroo-  Jersey 
breeds  average  one-third  more  pigs  born  and 
raised.  The  be6t  breed  of  hogs  to  cross  with 
the  smaller  breeds  is  the  Duroc-Jersey ; 
although  all  are  good,  and  the  pigs  of  such 
crosses  will  be  more  profitable  than  those  of 
the  smaller  breeds,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  more  growth.  The  Chester- White  ranks 
next  to  the  Duroc-Jersey  for  crossing.  Now 
for  the  reasons; — 

The  Poland-Chiua  hogs  are  the  weakest 
breed  in  boue  and  muscle  of  any  of  the  large 
or  medium  breeds.  The  cause  of  this  con¬ 
dition  is  found  in  the  close  in-breeding  and  the 
universal  system  among  the  breeders  to  crow  d 
!  the  pigs  with  corn  from  birth.  This  is  the 


fancy  breed  of  the  West,  aud  breeders  have 
tried  to  outdo  each  other  in  piling  on  fat,  aud 
in  pushiug  the  hogs  until  they  have  gone  to 
the  front  in  numbers  and  in  “perfection,” 
according  to  the  fashionable  and  deluded 
notion  of  perfection.  They  get  their  best 
qualities  from  the  Berkshire,  and  are,  iu  fact, 
three-fourths  of  that  good  blood.  The  exces¬ 
sive  condition  of  fatness  which  these  hogs 
have  beeu  kept  in,  for  years,  has  begun  to  tell 
on  them,  just  as  it  would  on  any  other  breed. 

Another  thing  —  they  want  fresh  blood, 
which  the  Berkshires  get  from  England,  aud 
which  keeps  up  their  stamina.  The  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs,  ou  the  contrary,  are  full  of  fresh 
blood,  as  they  have  been  bred  scarcely  long 
enough  in  a  direct  line  to  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  established  in  all  respects.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  one  thing— they  have  more 
vigor,  better  appetites  and  growth  on  coarse 
food  than  any  other  breed,  and  this  is  just 
what  the  small,  tine  breeds  lack,  and  the  Fo- 
land-China  hogs  are  rapidly  reaching  the  same 
state.  Simple  assertion  will  not  give  hogs 
stamina,  or  lots  of  pigs,  or  large  udders;  nor 
will  fat. 

Tbe  assertion  that  “Chester  White  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Red  sows  become  cross  and  unmanage¬ 
able,  after  rearing  one  or  two  litters”  is  very 
absurd,  and  proves  to  me  that  the  writer  is 
blinded  by  self-interest,  or  an  utterer  of  things 
he  knows  nothing  about.  I  have  had  both 
Chester-White  aud  Duroc-Jersey  sows,  young 
and  old,  and  it.  is  not  true  that  they  become 
cross;  nor  is  it  true  of  any  breed.  There  may 
be  instances  of  this  kind  in  individual  sows  of 
any  breed ;  but,  as  a  rule,  old  sows  make  tbe 
best  of  mothers.  I  always  keep  a  well-bred 
sow  till  quite  old,  for  this  reason. 
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A  WIRE  FENCE  FOR  SHEEP. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  barbed  wire,  uulessused 
exclusively  for  cattle.  It  is  too  dangerous  for 
horses  and  sheep.  I  have  built  a  sheep  fence 
with  five  strands  of  plain  wire,  and  having 
fastened  a  piece  of  wire  to  the  top  strand, 
passed  it  down  around  tbe  second,  and  so  on 
to  the  bottom.  One  or  more  of  these  iu  each 
span  (according  to  the  distance  between  the 
posts)  prevent  the  wires  from  spreading  apart 
and  letting  the  sheep  through.  Perhaps  pick¬ 
ets  stapled  to  the  wires  would  he  better;  but 
wire  is  cheaper  and  can  be  more  quickly  put 
on.  For  horses,  put  one  or  two  extra-strong 
wires  at  the  top,  and  hang  a  light  pole  or  strip 
of  board  to  tbe  top  wire. 

An  excellent  way  of  bracing  posts  is  shown 
in  a  late  Rural.  In  ground  that  is  heaved 
by  frost,  holes  should  be  dug  and  a  &  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bottom  of  the  post  by  boring  a 
hole  and  inserting  a  pin  or  spiking  it  to  the 
side  of  the  post.  Then  set  the  post  with  the 
X  across  tbe  liue  of  fence  and  place  a  stone  on 
each  side  and  till  up  the  hole.  This  prevents 
the  post  from  rising  out  of  the  ground. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.  e.  w.  m. 


A  CONVENIENT  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  FEEDING 
SHEEP. 

At  Fig.  418,  we  show  a  novel  device  for 


feeding  sheep,  directly  from  the  barn  floor. 
The  bottom  board  is  about  eight  inches  wide, 
and  keeps  the  oats  or  other  food  from  getting 
into  the  manure.  The  portion  of  the  partition 
which  is  hinged,  so  that,  it  can  he  raised,  is 
only  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  sheep's 
head  to  pass  through  to  reach  the  food.  Old 
strap  hinges  of  almost  any  kind,  if  sufficiently 
strong,  will  answer.  The  arrangement  is  so 
simple  that  unyouo  can  make  it  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  The  method  of  Construction  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  device  will  be  understood  at 
once  from  the  illustration.  The  description  Is 
sent  us  by  our  friend,  C.  L.  P.  Handy,  Ken¬ 
nebec  County,  Maiue. 

.poultry 


“SALTING”  POULTRY. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  raising  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  ducks  and  fed  them  in  three  yards,  as 
usual,  with  wheat  bran  soaked,  and  ou  re¬ 
turning  in  about  10  minutes,  I  saw  a  sight 
that  I’ll  not  soon  forget— they  were  jumping, 
tumbling,  gasping  aud  quacking  as  only  dying 


ducks  can,  all  over  the  pens.  Not  knowing 
what  was  the  matter,  1  filled  my  large  apron 
with  them,  ran  to  the  house,  and  dropped  them 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  turned  to  the  cup¬ 
board.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  glass  of 
cream  aud  the  soda  paper  near  it.  At  a  ven¬ 
ture,  I  put  some  soda  iu  cream,  and  began 
dosing  them  with  a  spoonful  each;  by  the  time 
I  got  all  dosed  tbe  first  began  to  revive,  and  I 
ran  for  some  move,  takiug-tbe  sickest,  and 
finding  several  dead  in  the  pens.  I  dosed  all, 
and  out  of  about  170  lost  only  13. 

I  now  began  to  think  “what  did  it.”  The 
ducks  iu  two  other  yards  not  fed  were  all 
right.  I  tasted  the  food  and  found  it  salty. 
1  found  considerable  salt  had  beeu  spilled  in 
the  box  of  bran,  but  as  it  was  iu  a  dark  place, 
I  bad  not  noticed  it.  Tbe  affected  ducks 
ranged  from  tbree  to  eight  weeks  old.  1  gave 
them  clear  water  with  a  little  more  soda,  aud 
they  were  all  right  in  a  few  hours.  Now  to 
comjjly  with  the  injunction, “prove  all  things,” 
I  took  a  duck  tbree  weeks  old  from  one  of  the 
other  yards  that  had  not  been  supplied  with 
the  same  sort  of  feed,  and  gave  it  one-fourth 
of  a  teaspoouful  of  salt  with  some  feed;  it 
acted  like  the  others  which  were  sick.  I  gave 
it  sweet  milk  and  soda,  and  saved  it;  but  it 
had  a  close  call,  having  taken  too  much  salt 
for  one  so  young.  The  soda  seemed  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  action  of  the  salt. 

I  keep  from  SOU  to  500  chickens,  and  have 
made  it  a  rule  for  years  to  give  them  a  little 
salt  every  few  days.  In  Iowa  I  used  it  as  a 
cure  for  gapes  in  chicks  with  good  results. 
An  hour  ago  I  took  a  healthy  three-months  old 
cbicken  and  gave  it  a  fourth  ol’  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  aud  it  hasn’t  got  sick  yet.  I’ll  experi¬ 
ment  further  and  have  “soda"  ready. 

Later;  I  have  given  two  teaspoons  of  salt, even 
full,  to  a  half  Hamburg  cockerel  four  months 
old.  It  hasn’t  affected  him,  beyond  making 
him  thirsty  for  an  hour  or  two,  T  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  my  poultry  could  be  hurt  very  easily 
with  salt,  as  they  are  used  to  it. 

Jewell  Co.,  Kaus.  mrs.  s.  S.  Seymour. 


A  FEW  words  about  the  English  sparrow. 
In  September,  1883,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  habits  of  the  English  sparrow, 
as  found  in  the  United  States  and  Cauada.  Of 
this  committee,  Dr.  J.  B.  Holden  was  chair¬ 
man.  The  committee  seem  to  have  conducted 
their  investigations  iu  a  thorough  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  manner,  and  their  report  furnishes  inter¬ 
esting  aud  instructive  reading.  Besides  their 
personal  investigation,  the  committee  sent 
circulars  all  over  the  couutry,  requesting 
answers  based  ou  personal  observation ,  to  a 
series  of  questions  relating  to  the  habits  of  the 
sparrows,  fortified,  as  far  as  possible,  by  dissec¬ 
tion.  Carefully  collating  all  this  testimony, 
and  compariug  it  with  their  own  examinations, 
the  committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
diet  of  the  sparrow  is  “almost  wholly  vege¬ 
table.”  This  conclusion  seems  to  have  been 
sustained  in  all  cases  whore  recourse  was  had 
to  dissection.  The  sparrow  feeds  chiefly  on 
seeds  aud  grain.  That  is  just  my  opinion,  too; 
and  I  dou’t  see  whore  the  little  wretches  can 
find  room  for  anything  else  after  all  the  seed 
they  eat.  The  committee  say  that  public 
opinion  is  against  tbe  sparrow,  and  they  rec- 
comtnend  that  he  bo  no  longer  shedtered  or 
fostered,  and  “that  all  existing  laws  protect¬ 
ing  the  sparrow  be  repealed,  aud  that  bounties 
be  offered  for  its  destruction." 

*  *  * 

Brooklyn  at  one  time  enjoyed  the  doubtful 
honor  of  haviug  first  introduced  the  English 
sparrow,  aud  1  remember  how  it  grieved  the 
tender-hearted  Dr.  Trimble,  who  could  see 
nothing  but  trouble  for  his  pot  birds;  but  it 
seems  that  Portland,  Maine,  was  first,  in  1868; 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  Peacedale,  U.  I.  They  were  placed 
iu  Madisou  Square,  New  York  City,  in  1800; 
iu  Central  Park  iu  1804,  aud  so  on  I  learu 
from  the  report  that  six  is  tbe  maximum 
number  of  broods  iu  a  season,  with  four  to 
five  young  for  each  brood.  No  wonder  they 
have  become  so  wide  spread  and  numerous. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  plumbagoes  that  ought  to  be 
better  known,  or  at  least  more  frequently 
grown.  One,  Plumbago  larpentflu,  is  a  low- 
growiug  herbaceous  plaut,  beariug  pretty 
dark  blue  flowers  in  tbe  Fall.  It  is  hardy, ami 
deserves  a  place  in  the  border  among  choice 
plunts.  The  other  is  P.  capetisis,  a  green¬ 
house  shrub,  bearing  what  ladies  call  the 
most  lovely  lavender  blue  flowers,  a  color  by 
no  means  common  among  winter  flowers. 
The  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  though,  if 
left  to  itself,  it  will  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
'  room, particularly  in  bight .  It  can  be  kept  w  itb- 
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in  bouuds  only  by  a  free  use  of  the  knife,  at 
one  season  of  the  year  at  least.  If  cut  freely 
early  iu  August,  it  will  be  pretty  certaiu  to 
flower  during  most  of  the  Winter.  I  have  a 
plant  that  has  been  in  a  12-inch  pot  for  five 
years  past;  yet  this  pruning,  and  n  little  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  kept  it  in  very  tine  con. 
dition,  with  a  good  show  of  bloom  during  the 
Winter.  It  is  a  plant  that  I  should  not  like  to 
oe  without.  I  am  told  it  is  a  great  favorite 
among  our  English  friend?.  Well  grown,  it 
would  be  a  beautiful  plant  for  a  conservatory. 
*  *  * 

I  fear  C.  B.  H.  (p.  518)  will  have  a  long  time 
of  it  in  killing  the  poison  vine  with  sulphuric 
acid.  A  few  years  ago  1  undertook  to  clean 
up  a  12  acre  lot  that  was  completely  filled  with 
poison  vine,  cat  briars,  brambles,  etc.,  the 
poison  vine  greatly  predominating.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  learn  that  ordinary  rem¬ 
edies  were  useless  here,  and  I  determined  to 
have  the  poison  vine  dug  out,  roots  and  all. 
1  accordingly  hunted  up  10  men,  and  put  them 
to  work  with  forked  spades,  with  instructions 
to  stir  every  inch  of  ground,  aud  throw  the 
roots  on  the  surface.  The  men  had  been  select¬ 
ed  because  of  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
poison,  as  they  thought.  At  first  there  was  a 
pretty  lively  fight  between  the  poison  vine 
and  the  rnen,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  former 
would  get  ihe  better  of  it;  for  most  of  the 
meu  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  being  tired, 
aud  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day’  six  of  them 
were  flat  on  their  backs,  too  sick  “for  auy 
thing.”  The  rest  did  not  seem  to  mind. 

#  #  * 

It  would  he  interesting  to  follow  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  detail  to  the  end;  but  I  will  only  say, 
for  the  present,  that  the  roots  were  gathered 
in  grtat  heaps,  allowed  to  dry,  then  burned< 
and  the  ashes  returned  to  the  soil.  The 
grouud  was  graded  aud  then  let  alone  for 
about  a  month.  A  splendid  crop  of  weeds  ap 
peared,  dotted  here  and  there  with  young 
plauts  of  the  poison  vine  and  bramble,  grow¬ 
ing  from  pieces  of  root  left  in  the  ground. 
These  were  carefully  removed  by  the  spade, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Leaving 
out  subsequent  details,  I  will  just  say  that  it 
was  now  the  middle  of  September,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  Sepiembertbe  lot  was 
covered  with  a  beautiful  mat  of  Kentucky- 
Blue  Grass  and  White  Clover,  over  which  the 
lawu  mower  had  already  passed  several  times. 
The  reader  may  think  this  was  au  expensive 
piece  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite 
cheap  and  economical,  in  view  of  the  end  ac¬ 
complished. 

*  *  * 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  new  Snowdrop, 
Galanthus  Elwesif.  1  gave  it  a  trial  last  Win¬ 
ter,  aud  it  seemed  to  me  to  flower  with  more 
freedom  and  less  trouble  than  the  common 
snowdrop.  The  drooping  flowers  are  pure 
white,  very  pretty,  aud  more  than  double  the 
size  of  (I.  nivalis.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  Give 
it  a  trial.  Remember,  if  you  grow  it  in  a  pot, 
that  one  bulb  in  a  live-inch  pot  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  A  dozen  would  be  much  better,  as  it 
is  one  of  those  plants  that  always  look  better 
with  a  little  massing.  One  little  bulb  iu  a  big 
pot  is  apt  to  die  from  sheer  loneliness. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  bead  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economic  Ornithology  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  das  lately  issued  a  circular  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  farmers  aud  horticulturists. 
Its  object  is  a  thorough  and  practical  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  habits,  useful  or  ottierwise,  of 
all  the  birds  common  to  the  United  Stales. 
What  has  hitherto  been  done  by  societies  and 
individuals  will  uow  he  attempted,  in  a  me? 
thodieal  manner,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
general  Government  I  bespeak  for  this  cir¬ 
cular  the  most  careful  consideration  and  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  on  the  part  of  ult  the  readers 
of  the  Rural,  Each  oue  should  send  for  a 
copy,  The  press  generally  should  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Dr.  Merriam's  address,  until  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  will  tie  Sing  Bing,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
that  Washington,  D.  (J.  horticola. 
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THREE  FINE  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

PROFESSOR  J.  I.  HU  HD. 

Tint  variability  of  the  native  plums  of  the 
West  in  leaf,  bud,  habit  of  growth,  aud  fruit, 
is  very  uppureut  in  our  list  of  be»t  varieties  iu 
cultivation.  From  the  list,  I  select  three 
varieties  which  have  given  special  satisfaction 
for  u  number  of  years  on  varied  soils,  and  iu 
various  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Tub  Dk  Soto  was  found  uuur  DeSoto,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  original  orchard  of  60  trees, 
started  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Trayer,  in 
1855  or  1856,  is  still  iu  good  condition,  mauy 
of  the  thickly  planted  trees  having  a  trunk 
diameter  of  over  id  inches.  The  propagation 
of  this  variety  was  commenced  by  a  Mr.  Hale 
of  Lausiug,  Iowa,  iu  1864.  On  all  soils,  the  j 
trees  come  iuto  bearing  very  youug,  aud  I 


rarely  fail  to  perfect  a  good  crop.  The  fruit 
is  nearly  round,  with  a  distinct  suture  show¬ 
ing  bloom.  The  size  is  about  that  of  the 
Miner,  but  with  a  smaller,  rouuder,  and 
smoother  pit.  The  flesh  is  Arm,  yellow,  tender, 
sweet,  and  good  for  either  dessert  or  culinary 
use.  When  cooked  with  the  skin,  it  gives 
little  trace  of  the  acerbity  of  the  ordinary 
wild  plum  of  the  North. 

The  Wolf  was  grown  from  wild  plum  pits 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Wolf,  of  Wappello  County, 
Iowa,  about  80  years  ago.  On  the  grouuds  of 
the  originator  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  a 
partial  or  large  crop  anuually  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  has  also  behaved 
well  wherever  planted,  so  far  as  heard  from. 
It  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower  in  nursery, 
with  soft,  leather-cracked  leaves,  suggesting 
a  possible  cross  with  some  foreign  sort.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Lombard, 
and  peculiar  in  being  largest  uear  the  lower 
end  and  tapering  toward  the  very  small,  shal¬ 
low  basin.  The  skin  is  purplish-red,  with  a 
covering  of  silvery  bloom.  The  suture  is  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  suggestive  of  some  of  the  European 
prunes.  The  flesh  is  firm,  yellow,  tender,  mod¬ 
erately  sweet,  and  fair  for  dessert  use.  For 
culinary  use  it  is  best,  as  it  shows  uo  trace  of 
acerbity-  of  akin  and  is  strictly  a  free  stone. 

Thk  Rollingstone  was  fouud  near  an  old 
Indian  camping  ground  on  the  Rollingstone 
River,  in  Minnesota.  The  tree  is  low  and 
spreading  and  the  foliage  is  peculiarly  larg9. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  De  Soto, 
uearly  round,  and  with  little  show  of  suture. 
The  skin  i3  purplish-blue,  with  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  blue  bloom.  The  flesh  is  firm,  tender, 
sweet,  and  with  the  peculiar  texture  and  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  best  European  plums.  The  pit  is 
larger,  flatter  aud  its  edge  more  acute  on  one 
side  than  is  common  to  the  Prunus  Ameri¬ 
cana.  The  peculiar  color  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
general  peculiarities  of  leaf,  bud  and  color  of 
shoot,  are  iu  favor  of  the  popular  belief  tha: 
the  ludiaus  brought  this  race  of  the  plum 
from  Wyoming  Territory,  where  native  blue 
plums  are  said  to  be  indigenous. 

At  present  these  varieties  are  singled  out  on 
account  of  their  desirable  fruit,  joined  with 
their  perfect  foliage  and  perfectly  developed 
flowers,  which  seem  to  set  a  crop  of  fruit  when 
the  frost,  the  east  wind,  or  some  other  one  of 
the  many  reasons  given  for  fruit  failure,  spoils 
everything  else  in  the  plum  line,  which  so  far 
has  been  widely  tried  with  us. 

A’l  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


FALL  TREE  PLANTING. 


In  conversation  lately  with  a  neighbor  about 
planting  fruit  trees  in  the  Fall,  he  said  he  did 
not  believe  iu  fall  planting.  He  knew  that 
the  agents  generally  advised  people  to  plant 
in  the  Fall,  and  he  supposed  it  was  to  the 
agents’  or  nurserymen’s  interest  to  get  the 
trees  off  their  hands  at  that  season;  but  he 
thought  the  buyer  would  do  better  to  get 
spring-dug  plants.  I  told  him  I  would  plant 
apple  and  pear  trees  in  the  Fall,  as  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  live,  and  would  make 
a  better  growth  the  first  Summer. 

He  inquired  why  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  explain  it  in  this 
way:  the  trees  come  from  a  distance,  having 
been  dug  early  in  the  Fall,  and  I  would  advise 
every  planter  to  let  all  trees  that  are  dug  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall,  go  to  some 
other  buyer.  As  soon  as  planters  learn  to  tell 
these  early  dug  trees,  they  will  lose  all  value, 
for  of  intrinsic  value  they  have  none  for 
pluuting  here;  if  they  live  at  all,  it  will  take  at 
least  oue  year  for  them  to  recover  from  the 
injury  caused  hy  early,  aud  too  often,  bad 
digging.  A  tree  with  roots  three  or  four  inches 
long  may  survive;  it  may  even  grow  well,  vet 
the  man  that  plants  good  trees  prefers  roots  to 
tops.  It  makes  very  litclo  difference  about  the 
tops, so  long  as  there  are  good  strong  roots,  aud 
as  they  are  usually  sent  out  from  the  nurseries 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  length  of 
the  roots  of  u  one  or  three-year-old  apple  tree, 
and  when  they  are  setiu  the  orchard,  if  they 
are  properly  cared  for,  the  one-year-old  will 
bear  first. 

The  effect  of  the  early  stripping  off  of  the 
leaves  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  sap  before  the  tree 
has  ripened  the  late  growth;  and  the  effect. is 
precisely  the  same  whether  the  denudation  is 
done  by  insects  or  by  niau.  If  anyone  will 
notice  where  caterpillars  take  the  leaves  off 
in  the  Fall,  he  will  find  that  the  tree  will  fail 
to  ripen  and  will  wluterklll,  as  a  rule,  and 
sometimes  the  blossoms  will  open  in  the  Full. 
I  have  seen  oue  lot  of  500  apple  trees  that  were 
dug  in  the  Fall  and  almost  stripped  in  Bum¬ 
mer,  that  lived,  yet  very  few  huve  made  or 
will  make  trees.  I  have  also  seen  several 
huudreds  dug  at  the  proper  lime  and  set  in  the 
Fall,  that  did  better  than  spring  set,  all  being 
out  of  the  same  lot  of  trees  and  set  iu  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  If  ready  to  plant  either  apple  or 
pear  trees,  oue  had  better  set  them  iu  the 
Fall  when  time  permits. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J,  jba  J,  bla.ca.well. 
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AN  ABOVE-GROUND  CELLAR. 

Several  persons  have  asked  for  a  plan  and 
description  of  the  best  cellar  that  can  be  built 
above  grouud  where  the  country  and  soil 
preclude  oue  under  ground.  A  cellar  to  be 
perfect,  must  be  warm  in  "Winter  and  cool  in 
Summer,  and  the  same  construction  best  se¬ 
cures  both  these  requirements.  Its  walls  may 
be  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  boards  and  saw¬ 
dust  or  charcoal-dust,  as  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient.  Probably  brick  will  cost  a  little  the 
most;  but  there  is  no  material  better  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

The  cellar  shown  in  Fig.  408,  is  !Sx24  feet. 


Fig.  408. 


outside  measurement,  and  ten  feet  high  at  the 
eaves.  Its  walls  are  18  inches  thick,  con¬ 
sisting  really  of  three  separate  brick  walls 
with  two  air  spaces  between.  The  outer  two 
are  each  four  inches,  or  the  width  of  a  brick, 
with  a  three  inch  air-space  between  them. 
These  walls  should  he  laid  with  plenty  of 
mortar  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  should  be 
“tied"  together  every  five  courses  with  strips 
of  sheet-iron  or  hoop  iron.  These  should  be 
nine  inches  long,  not  going  to  the  extreme 
edges  of  the  walls.  This  will  make  a  wall 
nearly  as  firm  as  though  solid,  and  the  air  in 
the  space,  if  closely  confined,  is  a  perfect  non¬ 
conductor.  The  inner  wall  should  have  four 
2x4-inch  pieces  placed  in  lieu  of  so  many 
courses  of  bricks,  one  near  the  bottom;  an¬ 
other  near  the  top,  and  the  others  at  equal 
distances  apart.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
wall  should  next  be  coated  a  half  inch  thick 
with  mortar  well  put  on.  When  this  is  dried, 
2x4  studding  should  be  placed,  flatwise  one 
foot  apart,  and  firmly  nailed  through  the 
plastering  to  the  horizontal  strips  put  in  as 
before  mentioned.  Against  these  studs,  a  wall 
of  bricks  should  be  laid  on  edge,  and  every 
third  courseshould  have atenpenny  nail  driv¬ 
en  close  above  the  brick  into  the  studs,  but 
left  protruding  IX  inch.  These  nails  will 
tie  this  wall  firmly  to  the  studding  and  render 
it  perfectly  solid.  One  corner  of  this  is  shown 
at  Fig,  409,  AAA  being  the  brick  walls; 
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B  B  B  the  iron  ties,  and  C  C  C  the  stud- 
dings,  showiug  the  nails  as  driven  to  hold  the 
inner  back  wall.  When  the  cellar  is  finished, 
this  inside  wall  should  be  well  plastered. 

The  roof  should  project  at  least  two  feet  all 
round.  Joists  2x6  should  be  laid,  and  the 
walls  be  built  up  between  them.  On  these 
should  be  laid  a  tight  floor,  on  which  should 
be  placed  at  least  one  foot  of  dry  tan-bark  or 
saw  dust,  and  the  under  side  of  the  joists 
should  be  lathed  and  plastered.  A  ventilator 
six  inches  square  inside,  should  extend 
from  the  cellar  up  through  the  roof,  the 
top  beiug  protected  by  a  cowl,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  There  should  be  an  opening  from 
this  into  the  attic,  covered  with  a  slide  on  the 
inside  so  that  it  can  be  opened  or  closed  from 
below.  It  should  also  have  a  cover  on  the 
bottom,  which  can  be  shut  air-tight  in  cold 
weather.  This  arrangement  of  slide  aud  cover 
is  shown  iu  the  cut,  the  roof  beiug  cut  away 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it.  The  outer 
wall,  under  ground  and  for  a  foot  above 
should  be  built  of  vitrified  brick  from  about 
the  arches  of  the  kilns,  so  as  to  be  moisture- 
proof.  A  cellar  thus  built,  with  double  doors 
aud  windows,  as  shown  iu  the  plan,  D,  or  with 
the  door  opening  into  the  kitchen,  will  stand 
the  coldest  weather  without  admitting  frost, 
aud  when  the  ventilator  is  open,  it  will  be  cool 


n  Summer,  This  plan  was  not  designed  for 
cheapness,  but  for  protection  and  safety. 


HOW  TO  GROW  LARGE  CROPS  OF 
POTATOES. 


Frightened  by  the  mischief  caused  in  the 
Rural  columns  by  my  unlucky  communica¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  “pollenization”  theory 
of  some  Virginia  strawberry  growers  (pub¬ 
lished  in  January,  1884,  and  resulting  in  along 
controversy  without  practical  results  thus  far, 
the  final  settlement  of  which  has  even  now  to 
be  referred  to  the  future),  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  best  to  bring  any  more  of  my  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  notice  of  the  Rural  read¬ 
ers. 

All  my  scruples,  however,  are  overcome  by 
the  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  in  potato  culture,  which  I  consider  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  making  “two  pounds  of  tubers 
grow  where  formerly  there  grew  but  one.” 

Past  experience  has  led  me  to  advocate 
heavy  seeding.  My  position  i3  strengthened 
by  the  almost  unanimous  indorsement  of 
Western  New  York  potato  growers.  Even 
the  most  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  single¬ 
eye  method  now  concede  that  early  varieties 
of  the  Early  Rose  type,  and  m  particular  the 
Early  Ohio,  need  heavier  seeding  than  really 
fits  in  their  system.  I  lay  still  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  this  point. 

No  single  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of 
early  (that  is  dwarf)  varieties,  even  on  soils 
of  great  fertility,  will  simplify  the  cultivation 
more  or  insure  large  crops  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  and  less  trouble  than  the  use  of  a  suffi 
ciency  of  seed,  preferably  of  whole  at  least 
mediom-sized  tubers.  With  that  amount  of 
seed,  Early  Ohio  can  be  planted  12  inches 
apart  in  the  drill,  and  Early  Rose  and  others 
of  that  type,  not  less  than  15  inches.  Plant¬ 
ing  whole  tubers  is  particularly  advisable, 
wheD  earliness  is  the  first  consideration.  The 
plants  break  ground  and  produce  marketable 
tubers  much  in  advance  of  those  from  lighter 
seeding.  A  late  frost,  which  would  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  a  plantation  from  one  or  two  eye  pieces, 
may  injure  the  first  sprouts  of  whole  potatoes; 
these  latter  however,  can  make  use  of  their  re¬ 
served  forces  and  send  out  new  sprouts  at 
once.  The  plantation  suffers  no  serious  injury 
save  a  very  little  delay.  Let  the  Rural  read¬ 
ers  try  this  plan .  JOSEPH. 

Western  New  York. 
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FERTILIZER  NOTES. 

As  I  have  been  able  to  get  stable  manure  in 
consideraole  quantities,  1  have  used  that  chief¬ 
ly  for  both  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  sup¬ 
plementing  it  occasionally  with  cotton  seed, 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  For  ornamental  plants, 
I  use  with  advantage  also  liquid  manure  made 
by  macerating  or  percolating  stable  manure 
with  water,  aud  applying  it  to  plants,  say 
once  a  week,  during  the  growing  season.  I 
have  also  used  guano  with  good  results,  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water,  aud 
applying  as  in  the  former  case. 

Aualyses  of  fertilizers  cannot  show  the  real 
value  of  fertilizers  io  all  cases,  because  of  the 
different  constitution  of  soils.  A  fertilizer 
abounding  in  potash  or  lime,  for  instance,  if 
applied  to  a  soil  already  charged  largely  with 
these  elements,  would  fall  below  the  estimate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  nitrogenous  manures 
in  other  soils.  Then  again,  different  plants 
require  more  of  some  elemeuts  than  others. 

Fertilizers  are  more  profitable  on  clay  than 
ou  light  soils,  because  they  are  better  retained 
for  the  use  of  the  plants.  Ou  light  sandy 
soils,  they  are  more  readily  washed  away  by 
the  rains.  Fartu-yurd  or  stable  manure  is  to 
be  preferred  iu  umny  cases  to  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  because  it  contains  more  nearly  all 
the  ingredients  necessary  to  plant  growth, 
and  in  proper  proportions;  and  also  on  account 
of  its  mechanical  action,  especially  in  loosen¬ 
ing  up  clay  or  heavy  soils. 

High  grade  fertilizers  are  cheapest  for  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  are  manufactured,  cn  account  of  the 
relatively  smaller  cost  of  transporting  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizing  material. 

Madison  Co.,  Miss.  w.  H.  cassell. 


±iu*m  Pernio  mi}. 


A  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  PULVERIZER. 

A  very  mistaken  notion  is  the  one  some¬ 
times  expressed  that  a  lumpy  surface  is  the 
best  for  i enuring  that  the  crop  shall  success¬ 
fully  pass  the  Wiuter;  that  the  slow  breaking 
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down  of  the  lumps  gradually  covers  the 
roots  with  fresh  soil,  and  thus  prevents  the 
heaving  out  of  the  crop.  On  the  contrary,  a 
good  growth  in  the  Pall,  covering  the  ground 
with  an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  filling  the 
surface  soil  with  a  mass  of  fine,  fibrousroots, 
is  the  most  certain  means  of  enabliug  the  crop 
to  endure  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  these  conditions  be  in¬ 
sured  so  well  as  by  thoroughly  pulverizing  the 
surface,  and  if  manure  is  to  be  used,  working  it 
into  the  surface  soil  and  making  it  very  fine. 
There  is  no  implement  that  iu  the  same  time 
will  do  so  much  to  break  up  the  clods  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  surface,  or  that  will  so  effectually 
break  up  lumps  of  manure  and  mix  it  into  the 
upper  two  or  three  inches  of  earth  as  the 
plank  pulverizer,  shown  at  Fig.  410.  The  de- 


Fig.  410. 


vice  is  not  a  new  invention  by  any  means; 
but  it  is  so  little  known  that  we  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  description  of  it,  so  that  any  one 
handy  with  saw  and  square  can  make  it. 

To  do  this,  get  three  pieces  of  oak  or  other 
tough,  hard  wood  scantling  3x4  inches 
and  five  feet  long;  from  tne  front  end  of  each 
sa  w  off  a  wedging  piece  incli  thick  at  the 
front  end  and  running  out  at  TO  inches  from 
the  end.  as  shown  at  A.  Nail  this  wedge  on 
the  back  end,  as  shown  at  B.  Then  cut  a 
notch  one-half  inch  deep  and  of  the  proper 
slant,  so  as  to  be  two  inches  from  the  stick,  12 
inches  back  from  the  deepest  point  of  the 
notch,  as  shown  at  C.  Bore  a  hole,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  each  of  the 
two  pieces  for  end  pieces,  20  inches  from  the 
front  end,  as  shown  at  D.  Next  procure  six 
planks  12  inches  vride,  two  inches  thick  and 
eight  feet  long;  put  these  on  as  shown,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  rear  end,  letting  the  plank 
project  one  inch  back  of  the  scantling,  and 
lapping  each  forward  plank  inch  over  the 
next  one  back  of  it;  the  one  next  to  the  front 
should  have  its  front  edge  notched  to  inch 
thick  where  it  comes  on  the  scantling,  and 
the  front  plank,  of  course,  reaches  withiu  a 
half  inch  of  being  flush  with  the  top  of  the 
scantling.  Two  clevises  are  put  on,  as  shown 
at  E.  E.,  to  which  a  chain  is  hitched  for  draw¬ 
ing.  No  more  effectual  pulverizer  could  be 
made,  and  it  is  also  a  capital  tool  for  covering 
grass  or  clover  seed  wben  sown,  if  the  soil  is 
in  proper  condition. 


A  POST-RAIL  AND-W1RE  FENCE. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  fence  (Fig. 
414)  are:  First,  the  posts  having  16  inches  of 
“worm,”  the  fence  is  thereby  greatly  strength¬ 
ened;  second,  by  nailing  the  rails  on  the  in¬ 


for  the  nails  to  reach  through.  This  work 
can  he  done  any  time  during  the  Winter.  Use 
the  new  steel  nails,  as  they  cost  but  little 
more,  and  are  vastly  better  than  the  old  kind. 

Clark  Co.,  Ind.  S',  L.  piers. 


A  HOME-MADE  CORN-SHELLER. 

Our  friend,  J.  G.  Benson,  Coryell  Co., 


Texas,  writes  us: 

“This  (Fig.  411)  is  a  cut  of  the  best  home¬ 


made  corn  sbeller  I  have  ever  seen,  and  beats 
anything  I  have  ever  beheld  for  sale  for  less 
than  |5.  To  make  one,  take  tough,  hard  wood 
plank  lj^xC  inches,  and  30  inches  long;  cut  a 
slot  two  inches  wide,  two-thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  plank;  across  the  upper  part  of  this 
slot  drive  eight  steel  wire  staples,  and  bend 
them  dowu  a  little  in  the  center.  The  cut 
fully  explains  the  whole  matter.” 


Dairy  Art.— The  Dairymau  (Montreal)  has 
an  essay  on  Art  in  the  Dairy.  The  popular 
conception  of  Art  is  bounded  by  an  acquaint 
auce  with  picture  galleries.  The  humdrum 
life  iuto  which  many  of  our  people  fall  may 
well  blunt  the  higher  feelings.  The  study  of 
better  methods  and  hetter  stock  will  tend  to 
increase  one’s  love  for  order  and  beauty.  The 
majestic,  well  proportioned  bull,  or  the  beauty 
of  the  well  bred  cow,  will  teach  an  unconscious 
art  lessou  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Biology 
shows  us  what  grand  results  can  be  obtained 
through  careful  breeding.  Man  can,  by  work¬ 
ing  out  the  laws  of  Nature,  win  wealth  and 
distinction  by  breeding  a  bigher  race  of  cat¬ 
tle.  For  every  improvement  that  he  makes, 
the  finer  and  better  qualities  of  his  nature  will 
be  strengthened.  There  will  come  to  him  a 
legacy  of  beauty  and  adornment  that  no  deco¬ 
rative  skill  could  improve  upon.  The  modesty 
that  comes  with  improving  kuowledge  and 
the  keeu  desire  to  excel  and  to  do  better  every 
day,  are  the  best  conditions  of  soil  for  plant¬ 
ing  successfully  the  seeds  of  art  education  in 
farm  life. 

Calf  Feeding. — At  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  (Ireland),  experiments  were  begun 
some  months  ago  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  cheapest  mixture  for  calf  feeding. 
Skimmed  milk,  separated  milk,  aud  various 
other  preparations  were  tried.  Up  to  date, 
the  cheapest  mixture  has  been  that  prepared 
by  pouring  24  quarts  of  boiling  water  on 
four  quarts  of  bean  meal  and  three  quarts  of 


Fig.  414. 


side  of  the  posts,  the  rough  ends  do  not  project 
to  “snag’'  stock;  third,  though  the  nailsshould 
get  broken,  the  rails  will  remain  in  place;  and, 
last,  the  single  strand  of  barbed  wire  drawn 
on  the  outside  of  the  posts,  one  foot  above  the 
top  rail,  secures  a  rigidness  and  strength 
that  cannot  be  had  in  a  straight  Teuce. 

To  build  It:  Clean  off  the  site,  aud  grade 
down  all  abrupt  ridges.  If  the  ground  be 
uneven,  try  to  have  the  fence  a  little  nearer  a 
level  than  the  surface— at  least  do  not  try  to 
conform  to  slight  irregularities.  With  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  stakes,  six  feet  long,  setoff 
the  line  of  fence;  then  measure  off  the  post- 
holes  (I  put  mine  nine  feet  apart),  setting  a 
stake  (A.  A.  A.  A.)  10  or  12  inches  long  at 
every  post;  see  that  they  are  in  perfect  line; 
drive  them  down  tight,  aud  leave  them  until 
the  posts  are  set.  A  piece  of  board  eight 
inches  long. held  against  the  stakes  alternately 
on  opposite  sides, will  indicate  where  the  posts 
should  be  set  every  time.  This  is  a  good  plan 
with  a  struight  fence  also,  as  it  saves  a  deal  of 
“sighting.” 

To  prepare  the  rails:  place  two  chopping- 
blocks  as  far  apart  as  the  posts  are  to  stand, 
having  the  upper  edges  perfectly  level;  select 
a  flat  surface  on  one  end  of  the  rail  to  be 
dressed;  place  it,  face  downward,  on  one  of 
these  blocks,  witb  the  other  end  resting  outlie 
other;  hold  it  firmly  in  place,  and  with  a 
foot-adze,  level  off  the  opposite  end  directly 
over  the  other  block,  and  you  will  have,  as  the 
carpenters  say,  “taken  it  out  of  wiud.”  In 
this  way,  any  kind  or  size  of  split  rails  may 
be  used,  provided  they  be  chopped  thin  enough 


linseed  meal,  covering  up,  and  after  24  hours, 
boiling  for  half  an  hour  with  24  additional 
quarts  of  water.  These  experiments  seem  to 
do  away  with  the  old  idea  that  a  calf  must 
have  new  milk  in  order  to  grow. 

Ensilage  at  Rothamstkd.— In  conclud¬ 
ing  his  account  of  the  ensilage  experiments 
made  at  Rothamsted,  Dr.  Lawes  says  tbat, 
upon  the  whole,  the  analytic  results  clearly 
show  that  the  milk  of  the  mangel  fed  cows 
throughout  contained  higher  amounts  of  both 
total  solids  and  butter-fat,  than  that  of  the 
silage  fed  cows.  Yet,  quite  consistently  with 
the  observation  of  others  on  the  same  point, 
the  milk  of  his  silage-fed  cows  was  judged, 
both  by  color  and  by  taste,  to  be  richer  than 
that  of  the  rnaugel  fed  cows.  The  milk  of  the 
silage-fed  cows  possessed  a  slight,  but  not  at 
all  disagreeable  flavor,  which  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  hayey,  and  which  could  readily  be 
detected  by  some,  but  not  by  others.  The 
bulter  from  the  milk  of  the  silage  fed  cows 
was  also  much  yellower  than  that  from  the 
mangel  fed  cows;  but  there  was  no  perceptible 
distinction  between  the  two  as  to  taste. 

Milking  Bueep.— Several  English  papers 
seriously  advise  their  readers  to  milk  the 
ewes.  After  the  spring  lambs  are  sold,  the 
ewes  could  bemilked  with  profit  for  six  weeks 
at  least.  The  pnlk  of  the  ewe  iB  particularly 
rich  in  caseine  aud  salts.  It  contains  about 
the  same  percentage  of  butter  and  sugar  as 
cow’s  milk.  Iu  Europe  it  Is  used  in  making 
the  high-priced  cheese  so  much  enjoyed  by 
epicures.  The  milk  yield  from  a  lot  of  well- 


fed  ewes  would  probably  be  considerable* 
Whether  it  would  pay  to  go  to  the  bother  of 
obtaining  it  is  a  question.  It  seems  to  pay  in 
Europe,  but  most  farmers  in  this  country 
would  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  rather  “small 
business.”  As  time  wears  on,  however,  the 
things  tbat  look  small  now  will  be  magnified 
into  importance.  We  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  many  of  the  stock  practices  of  the  old 
Patriarchs  before  we  can  boast  of  a  perfect 
agriculture. 

The  editor  of  Our  Country  Home  quotes 
the  following  from  the  Rural  New-Yorker: 
“A  small  plot  of  Diamond  Wheat,  Wheat  of 
Taos,  Mouutaiu  Rye,  etc.,  etc.,  was  again 
sown  last  Fall  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Not 
one  plant  survived  the  Winter.  Now  remem¬ 
ber  this,  kind  readers,  and  don’t  be  cheated  by 
the  oiler  of  this  splendid  looking  grain  under 
any  name  whatever.”  The  editor  adds  that 
an  experiment  which  be  tried  with  this  wheat 
(obtained  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  as  Giant 
Spring  Rye,  and  known  also  as  Polish  Wheat) 
indicated  that  it  would  make  a  good  crop  if 
planted  in  Spriug. 

Cattle  Health.— The  Western  Rural  has 
some  positive  ideas  on  the  treatment  of  ani¬ 
mal  diseases.  Most  of  these  diseases  can  be 
cured  in  the  feeding  box  before  they  break 
out.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  that  veteri¬ 
narians  are  called  upon  to  perform,  is  really 
needless.  A  diseased  condition  of  animal  life 
is  produced  by  some  violation  of  Nature’s  laws. 
The  great  study  of  the  people  should  be  not 
how  to  cure  diseases  so  much  as  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  them .  In  the  old  times,  cattle  and  horses 
seemed  to  require  much  less  doctoring  than  at 
present.  The  single  cow  of  to  day  that  is 
treated  almost  like  one  of  the  family,  is  hardly 
ever  sick.  Animal  health  is  easy  to  maintain, 
if  those  who  handle  stock  will  use  judgment 
and  care.  The  farmer’s  children  are  generally 
models  of  health,  yet  they  get  little  doctor’s 
care  besides  what  their  mother  gives  them. 
Her  remedies  are  simple,  yet  they  succeed  be¬ 
cause  they  are  given  in  time, and  because  con¬ 
stant  attention  is  given  to  the  children’s  con¬ 
dition.  If  farmers  would  doctor  their  animals 
on  this  same  principle, there  would  be  much  less 
disease.  There  are  too  many  herds  of  cattle 
iu  this  country  that  are  pampered  into  disease. 
They  get  too  much  care.  Their  owners  mean 
to  give  them  the  best  possible  treatment,  but 
the  matters  of  feeding  aud  shelter  are  badly 
overdone.  These  with  the  victims  of  expos 
ure  and  rough  treatment,  and  those  weakened 
by  in -breeding,  make  up  a  grand  army  of  in. 
valids  that  yearly  increases.  Buck  Fanshaw 
stopped  a  riot  before  it  had  a  cbuuco  to  break 
out.  ilis  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  stock  business.  It  is  well  to  cure  diseases 
before  they  break  out,  aud  this  can  only  be 
done  by  careful  treatment. 

Liquid  Manure. — A  writer  in  the  Scottish 
Gazette  writes  his  experience  with  liquid 
manure.  It  was  conveyed  by  drains  into 
tanks,  and  afterwards  carted,  without  any 
mixture  with  water,  to  the  grass  lauds.  It 
works  very  much  like  nitrate  of  soda.  It 
increases  the  mowing  crop  greatly.  It 
stimulates  growth  in  pasture  anil  attracts  cat¬ 
tle  to  graze  greedily  upon  the  grass  whero  it 
has  been  applied.  Two  parte  of  a  pasture 
were  used  in  an  experiment.  To  one  was  ap¬ 
plied  liquid  manure,  while  the  other  was 
manured  by  the  droppings  of  lambs  and  ewes 
that  had  been  fed  on  lioseed  cake.  Cattle 
were  turned  in,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
preferred  the  grass  grown  from  the  liquid 
manure.  Experience  has  demonstrated  iu 
this  case  that  the  action  of  the  liquid  manure, 
though  rapid,  is  short  lived  and  rather  ex¬ 
haustive  of  fertility  iu  a  meadow  from  which 
the  crop  is  removed. 

College  Expenses. — The  Speculum  prints 
a  list  of  figures  showing  the  estimated  expense 
to  be  incurred  in  taking  a  course  at  18  of  our 
prominent  colleges.  The  average  aunual  ex¬ 
penses  range  from  $800  »t  Columbia  and 
Harvard,  to  $200  at  Kansas  and  $250  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  lowest 
annual  expenses  range  from  $600  at  Columbia 
to  $100  at  Kansas  and  $130  at  Michigan.  In 
the  agricultural  colleges,  these  expenses  would 
be  cut  dowu  somewhat  by  money  earned  by 
working  on  the  college  farms.  As  most  of 
these  colleges  bold  their  vacations  during  the 
Winter,  many  students  are  enabled,  by  teach 
ing  school,  to  pay  their  full  expenses. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


The  “dairy  belt"  seems  to  be  breaking 
away  from  its  original  proportions.  From  far 
Maultoba  comes  the  report  of  successful  dairy 
operations.  Creameries  are  in  operation 
utmost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  truth  is 
that  there  Is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  world  where 
milk  and  its  products  cannot  be  handled  so  as 

to  bring  u  fair  amount  of  profit . 

I  What  proportion  of  milk  or  butter  is 


spoiled  in  the  cow’s  mouth?  We  lay  most  of 
the  adulteration  of  milk  to  the  pump,  with  its 
first  cousin— chalk.  Oftentimes  it  is  the  pump, 
but  the  cow  driuks  the  water,  and  the  adult¬ 
erating  matter  goes  through  her  into  the  milk. 

Consul  Mason,  of  Marseilles,  in  his  report 
on  the  nature  of  Asiatic  cholera,  says  that  the 
disease  is  most  precise  m  its  choice  of  victims. 
They  geuerally  beloug  to  the  following  classes 
of  persons:  Those  who  live  under  bad  hygienic 
conditions  in  respect  to  food  aud  lodging; 
those  who  are  imprudent  as  regards  euting, 
drinking  and  exposure;  those  weakened  by 
alcohol  ic  excesses  or  cb  ronic  d  igesti ve  troubles. 
Driukingcold  water  after  having  eaten  raw 

fruit,  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  disease . 

No  animal  can  fight  and  eat  at  the  same 
time.  All  crowding  at  feed  time  should  be 
avoided.  The  desire  to  steal  food  is  about  the 
only  tblDg  that  will  make  ordinary  cows 
fight.  Keep  them  out  of  temptation  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  separately. . . 

A  farmer  “out  West"  has  discovered  that 
the  hired  man  will  sit  down  on  a  barbed  wire 
fence.  He  proposes  to  break  up  the  habit  by 
charging  the  wires  with  oleetrieity.  There 

will  be  some  tall  work  done  on  that  farm . 

“A  wife  can  throw  out  with  a  spoon  faster 
than  her  husband  can  throw  in  with  a  shovel. ” 
Some  sour-minded  mau  wrote  the  above,  aud 
called  it  smart.  He  ought  to  look  about  him 
a  little.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  throwing 
out  with  the  shovel,  and  then  blaming  the 
wife  because  she  can’t  keep  the  treasury  tilled 
with  the  spoon . 

The  Southern  Cultivator  thinks  base-ball 
players  might  teach  farmers’  societies  a  les¬ 
son  or  two.  When  the  hall  players  want  to 
make  money  and  fun,  they  organize  aud  push 
their  game  iuto  promiuence.  How  many 

farmers’  clubs  do  this?. . . 

TnK  Michigan  Farmer  says  the  Ox  eye 
Daisy  is  getting  its  feet  well-planted  iu  the 
soil  of  the  Wolverine  State.  It  is  only  through 
the  carelessness  of  farmers  that  this  weed  is 
allowed  to  grow.  The  farm  boys  and  the 

sheep  might  keep  it  down . 

It  is  not  the  largest  or  the  finest-looking 
fruit  we  want  for  our  tables;  it  is  the  sort  that 

leaves  the  best  taste  iu  the  mouth . 

The  men  who  feed  a  nation  should  rule  it. 
The  Journal  of  Health  deems  peaches  the 
most  delicious  and  digestible  of  all  fruits. 
Nothing,  it  says,  is  more  palatable,  wholesome 

and  medicinal . . . . . 

Raw  apples  stewed  are  hetter  for  consti¬ 
pation  than  some  pills.  Lemonade  is  the  best 
drink  in  fevers.  Tomatoes  act  on  tb"  liver 
and  bowels,  and  are  much  more  sale  and 

pleasant  than  blue  mass . . . . 

Dr.  Hexamer,  of  the  Garden,  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  winter  radishes  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  relish  for  winter  use.  Bow  at  once  in 
deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  if  you  would  have 
them  crisp  and  tender.  California  Marumoth 
White  and  Rose  colored  China  are  good  kinds. 
These  muy  still  be  planted.  Plant  the  seeds 

deep . 

It  would  be  far  better  if  our  farmers  would 
eat  less  bacon  and  grease  at  breakfast,  and 

more  fruity . . . . . 

It  is  time  to  plant  strawberries  unless  you 
prefer  to  wait  until  Spring.  Poor  potted 
plants  are  worthless  things.  If  well  potted 

they  will  give  you  a  crop  next  seusou  . 

The  Prairie  Farmer  has  been  taking  a 
“strawberry  vote."  Notes  of  inquiry  were  sent 
.  to  six  Western  States.  The  vote  on  the  most 
profitable  strawberry  stood,  Crescent,  niue; 
Wilson,  four.  The  vote  on  second  best  was, 
Wilson,  four;  Crescent,  three;  and  the  others 

scattering . 

Well  says  the  Home  Farm,  how  much  to 
be  envied  is  the  man  who  has  a  home  of  his 
own  that  he  can  beautify  and  make  to  his  lik¬ 
ing,  over  the  mau  who  is  forever  unsettled 
and  has  no  idea  of  staying  anywhere  more 
thun  a  year  or  so.  Where  the  good  home  is 
there  are  to  be  fouud  the  good  farm  aud  the 

good  citizen . .  . . 

Stephen  Powers  says  that  a  sheep  may 
yield  the  best  meat  or  the  worst.  Muttou 
partakes  more  of  the  flavor  of  the  foo  l  than 
does  pork  or  beef.  The  ‘  ‘sheepy”  flavor,  so 
much  disliked  by  good  judges,  is  imparted  by 
bad  feeding  (or  no  feeding  at  all)  and  by  the 
delay  in  the  removal  of  the  viscera.  Skin  and 

dress  the  sheep  at  once . 

Physical  superiority — “I  eau  drink  more 
whisky  than  you  can.’’  Moral  superiority — 
“I  can  let  more  of  it  alone  than  you  cau." .... 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  loosen  a  rusted 
screw,  says  the  Patriot,  Is  to  apply  heat  to  the 
head.  A  red  hot  iron  held  at  the  head  of  the 

screw  will  render  its  withdrawal  easy . 

There  are  too  many  agricultural  cowards 
in  the  country.  They  are  afraid  to  give  the 
needed  help  to  their  fields.  They  want 
immediate  results.  They  don’t  dare  to 
plow  under  a  field  of  clover.  They  want 
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to  make  the  wheat  field  get  along  with  a 
mouthful  of  fertilizer  when  it  needs  a  stomaeh- 
ful.  They  want  the  cattle  to  gain  flesh  on  cold 
water  and  air.  'fhpy  are  not  satisfied  unless 
they  gain  in  one  cross  of  blooded  stock,  a  re¬ 
sult  that  breeders  have  given  years  of  thought 
to  accomplish . . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Hatley,  Stanstead  Co.,  P.  I.,  Sept.  12.— 
Crops  about  average.  Corn  very  backward. 
Fruit,  abundant  The  Rural  is  cheap  enough, 
and  the  seeds  sent  are  worth  half  the  money. 
I  got  about,  three  quarts  each  from  the  peas 
and  beans  sent  me.  The  flower  seeds  were 
nice,  especially  the  Variegated  Balsams.  I 
recommend  the  Rural  to  all.  I  am  one  of 
the  boys  (in  my  82d  year),  and  like  to  work  in 
the  garden.  f.  w. 

Smith villk.  Ont.— We  sowed  the  Johnson 
Crass  in  May:  SO  plants  came  up:  the  highest 
is  five  feet  and  headed  out.  We  raised  a 
bushel  of  ears  of  the  Rural  corn  lost  year, 
and  planted  some  of  it  again  this  Spring:  it  is 
looking  well.  Some  of  this  year’s  corn  is  ten 
feet  high  and  all  looking  well.  The  Strata¬ 
gem  Peas  did^ well  till  we  polled  them:  then  it 
was  so  wet  and  cold  that  they  mildewed.  The 
Diehl-Mediterranean  Wheat  did  pretty  well, 
but  rusted  somewhat.  O.  j.  a. 

Tkmplkton.  Ottawa  Co.  Sept.  12— The 
weather  has  bpen  very  cold  here  for  the  past 
three  weeks,  and  grain  of  all  kinds  has  been 
very  slow  to  ripen;  harvesting  is  not  much 
more  than  well  commenced.  Early  oats  will 
be  a  good  crop,  but  late  oats  hive  not  filled 
well.  Peas  will  not  be  a  large  crop,  as  they 
are  all  more  or  less  mildewed.  Wheat 
looks  well,  but  the  fly  has  injured  it 
a  good  deal.  Potatoes  bad  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  large  crop  until  the  blight 
stopped  their  growth;  I  have  seen  very 
few  rotten  yet;  they  are  worth  from  25  to 
40  cents  per  bag.  The  Rural  corn  is  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  I  have  ever  seen ;  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  ripen,  as  the  season  was 
fully  a  month  late  in  Spring.  The  tomatoes  look 
well,  but  very  few  will  ripen.  The  Flageolet 
Beans  are  lying  down  with  their  load  of  pods; 

I  think  they  will  ripen.  I  had  to  pull  my  R. 
N.-Y.  Peas  before  they  were  fully  ripe  to  save 
them  from  the  hens  Apples,  plums  and  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits  have  been  the  best  crops 
known  for  years.  We  are  having  frost  every 
night  at  present.  w.  H .  L. 

Indiana. 

Grkencastlk,  Putnam  Co. — Corn  and  hay 
crops  good.  Potatoes  fair,  but  on  a  small 
area.  Pears  few;  no  peaches;  apples  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  r.  s.  b. 

Iowa. 

Postvillk,  Allamakee  Co.— On  April  16tb, 

I  planted  one  row  of  potatoes  in  hills  and  one 
in  trench  according  to  the  Rural’s  method. 
Those  in  the  hills  were  plautcd  2X  feet 
apart;  those  in  the  trench  IX  foot  apart;  in 
the  hills  halves  of  potatoes  were  used  as  seed; 
in  the  trench  from  one  to  two  eyes.  Those  in 
trench  were  mulched  with  lawn  raklngs,  such 
as  leaves  und  dead  grass.  The  season  has  been 
favorable.  In  May  and  June  we  bad  just 
about  ruin  enough:  in  July  and  early  August 
almost  too  much.  Farm  yard  manure  was 
used  as  a  top-dressing  and  plowed  in.  Those 
in  bills  were  hilled  up  in  the  old  way;  those 
in  the  trench  received  level  culture, being  hoed 
four  times.  When  dug  ou  August  lltb,  the 
tops  were  entirely  dead.  Result  as  follows, 
from  14  feet  in  each  row: — Hill  system:  28 
pounds,  all  told ;  24  pounds  large  euough  for 
table;  four  pounds  too  small;  about  15  per 
cent,  sun  burned  and  not  fit  for  table  use. 
Trench  system:  32  pounds,  all  told;  29X  large 
enough  for  table  use:  just  one  potato  sun¬ 
burned;  thoBe  planted  in  the  trench  wore 
more  uni  form  in  size.  The  Carter’s  Stratagem 
Pea  is  best  I  ever  saw.  Prince  of  Wall's  very 
prolific,  but  not  so  good  for  table  use.  The 
Flageolet  Bean  very  nice— better  than  the 
German  Wax,  and  several  days  earlier.  The 
field  corn  is  an  odd  lookiug  lot,  from  the  size 
of  pop-corn  to  that  of  forest  trees.  h.  r. 

Hannas, 

Faiumount,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Sept.  7,— 
We  are  having  an  abundance  of  rain  just 
now,  in  fact,  too  much.  Haying  not  yetoom- 
pleted.  Wheat  was  nearly  a  failure,  yielding 
only  from  four  to  ten  bushels  per  acre,  gener¬ 
ally  of  Inferior  quality.  Oats  yield  from  25 
to  50  bushels  per  acre;  early  sown  on  fall 
plowing  are  the  beat.  Potatoes  fair  to  good. 

A  great,  many  farmers  here  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  planting  small  potatoes.  They 
want  the  best  wheat,  oats,  corn,  etc  ,  but  any¬ 
thing  will  do  for  seed  potatoes,  yet  I  would 
not  convey  the  idea  that  all  farmers  plant 
small  potatoes.  Another  odd  custom  some  of 


them  fall  Into  is  to  hill  them  up  until  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  dig  them  out  again.  I 
came  here  last  Spring  from  Illinois,  and  I 
have  seen  men  this  Summer  hilling  up  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  14  iocb  stubble  plow,  and  with  one 
horse  plowing  a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
A  few  days  since  I  had  occasion  to  try  to  dig 
some  potatoes  buried  in  the  above  way,  and 
though  I  had  a  good  steel  beam,  14-inch  plow 
in  good  condition  and  a  good  team,  yet  with 
the  plow  set  to  its  lowest  depth  I  could  not  get 
below  those  potatoes..  Small  fruits  were  fair 
crops.  Apples,  fall,  one-third  of  a  crop; 
winter,  not  more  than  one-fourth.  Peaches 
none.  Pears  a  good  crop  for  the  number  of 
trees,  though,  as  a  rule,  pears  do  not  do  well 
here.  From  one  tree  (Seekel)  I  gathered  seven 
bushels.  About  the  usual  amount  of  wheat 
will  he  sown,  provided  the  weather  is  suitable 
for  plowing  and  seeding.  In  a  late  Rural  I 
notice  a  correspondent  advises  Irish  immi¬ 
grant  laborers  to  come  West,  mentioning  sev¬ 
eral  States  where  wages  on  farms  are  $30  per 
month  and  board,  Kansas  being  one  of  those 
mentioned.  Although  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  whole  State,  yet  I  would  say  that  in  this 
part  of  it  I  know  of  no  farmer  paying  over 
*20  per  month  and  board,  and  the  average 
v  ould  not  exceed  *18  at  most,  and  help  can  be 
had  on  short  notice  at  *1  per  day,  for  one  day 
or  more.  Not  more  than  on^hnlf  of  the  men 
could  be  used  this  Fall  that  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  during  thrashing  at  *1  per  day.  I  think 
I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  refused 
the  services  of  a  dozen  men  seeking  work 
within  the  last  GO  days.  I  am  told  that  150 
miles  west  of  here  men  have  been  working 
for  50  cente  per  day.  j.  m. 

Jewell.  Jewell  Co..  Sept.  0.— Taking  all 
together,  I  think  this  the  most  favorable  sea¬ 
son  we  have  had  for  the  past  ten  years.  8ome 
of  the  early  sown  wheat,  failed,  principally 
on  account  of  the  hot,  dry  weather  last  Fall; 
crop,  the  county  over,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
average.  Oats  a  good  crop— from  35  to  75 
bushels  per  acre.  Corn  the  best  ever  raised 
in  this  county;  estimated  jneld  40  to  80 bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  acreage  very  large,  as  the 
land  on  which  the  wheat  failed  was  planted 
in  corn.  Hay  unusually  abundant  and  se¬ 
cured  without  much  rain;  consequently  of 
good  quality.  Potato  crop  splendid,  both  as 
to  yield  and  quality.  In  fact,  everything 
that  was  planted  in  season  and  cultivated,  is 
all  that  could  be  wished  for.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  of  this  county  hogs  are  dying  from  chol¬ 
era,  some  parties  losing  almost  their  entire 
herds  in  a  very  few  days.  As  usual,  all  reme¬ 
dies  fail  and  the  hogs  die  as  if  nothing  was 
being  done  for  them.  The  following  prices 
mile  for  produce  at  present;— wheat  No.  2 
soft,  70  cents;  No.  2,  hard,  60  cents;  oats,  12X 
and  14  cents:  corn  (last  year’s  crop),  23  cents'; 
Potatoes  no  market  at  present;  butter,  12X 
cents;  eggs,  13X  cents.  I.  N.  p. 

Minnesota, 

Beaver  Cheek.  Polk  Co.,  Sept.  8.— This 
southwest  part  of  the  Rtate  is  taking  the  lead 
in  the  production  of  farm  products:  it  has 
also  been  settling  np  very  fast  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  staple  crop  Is  flax,  which  will 
average,  this  year.  15  bushels  per  acre.  We 
have  bad  too  much  warm  weather  for  wheat 
to  fill  well  iu  Jnlv:  the  kernel  has  shrunken 
very  much,  and  the  wheat  will  grade  only 
No.  2.,  with  a  yield  of  from  12  to  15  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  light:  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Barley  not  over  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn 
will  vary  from  30  to  70  bushels  of  good  sound 
grain  to  the  acre.  We  had  a  heavy  frost  the 
night  of  Sept  3d  and  morning  of  the  4tb, 
which  killed  all  corn  that  was  not  ripe;  but 
there  is  probahly  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
corn  that  the  frost  did  not  hurt.  My  corn  is 
a  good  crop,  and  was  not  hurt  by  the  frost, 
except  my  Rural  Corn— that  is  a  failure; even 
the  smallest  oars  were  not  far  enough  along 
to  glaze.  My  Rural  tomatoes  were  all 
killed  by  the  frost  before  any  got  ripe.  My 
Rural  Johnson  Grass  did  not  come  up.  My 
Rural  pens  and  beans  were  very  good,  and  all 
ripened  some  time  ago.  Potatoes  are  of  good 
size,  but  few  in  the  hill.  Farm  labor  here  is  et 
*18  to  *20  a  month.  Land  is  selling  very  fast 
for  from  *7  to  *20  per  acre  in  tracts  of  from 
160  acres  to  half  and  whole  sections,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  into  farms.  Eastern 
people  are  mostly  the  purchasers,  intending  to 
make  the  land  into  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  p.  a.  w. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Rept.  8,  1885.— Taking 
the  season  through,  it  has  been  very  fine, 
and  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  crops  have 
all  been  very  fair  and  were  all  properly  cared 
for.  Corn  will  be  close  to  a  full  crop.  The 
acreage  in  wheat,  will  be  considerably  de¬ 
creased,  owing  chiefly  to  low  prices  and  poor 
yields.  Farmers  are  turning  more  attention 
to  grass  and  stock.  A  considerable  acreage 
will  be  seeded  to  grass  this  Fall.  Prices  for 
stock  are  low,  but  pastures  have  been  very' 
good  and  they  are  in  a  very  good  condition. 
Feed  of  all  kinds  is  plenty.  For  throe  or  our 


days  past  we  have  been  having  more  hard 
rains  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so 
there  has  been  but  little  thrashing  done  as 
yet.  Grain  poorly  stacked  will  undoubtedly 
be  seriously  damaged.  N.  j.  s. 

Nebraska. 

W IL80NVTLLE,  Furnas  Co.,  Sept.  8 —Pros¬ 
pect  of  all  kinds  of  crops  good.  Wheat  thin 
on  ground,  but  well  filled.  Oats  and  barley 
light.  Rye  good.  Corn  prospect  best  ws  ever 
had :  area,  one-fourth  larger.  No  fruit  except 
wild  plums  and  grapes.  Orchards  all  too  young 
to  bear  yet.  j,  k. 

New  Mexico. 

Silver  City,  Grant  Co.,  Sept.  3.— This  has 
been  an  unusually  wet  season  so  far.  There 
is  very  little  arable  land.  Crops  are  all  in 
fine  condition.  Oats  are  worth  8X  cents  per 
pound;  wheat,  three  cents:  barley  and  corn, 
3 V  cents:  potatoes,  four  cents.  One  can  see 
by  these  figures  that  farmers  get  good  prices 
for  all  their  produce.  Eggs,  40  cents  per  dozen ; 
butter,  40  cents  per  pound.  Everything  is 
high-priced.  The  country  around  here  is  quite 
ri-h  in  silver,  gold,  lead  and  copper,  c.  f.  e. 

New  York. 

Sinclair ville,  Chautauqua  Co.— Corn 
backward,  rather  more  than  usual  number 
of  acres  planted.  Wheat  a  fair  crop,  though 
but  little  is  raised  here.  Oats  badly  damaged 
by  heavy  rains  at  the  eud  of  August;  usual 
amount  in,  but  will  be  a  light  crop.  Grass 
good.  Apples  and  pears  plentiful,  g.  e.  m. 

North  Carolina. 

Springdale.  Haywood  Co.  —  This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  stock  country,  though  all  cereals 
and  grasses  that  thrive  in  New  York  do  well 
here.  Fruit,  especially  apples,  are  of  fine  size 
and  flavor.  The  country  herea bents  is  quite 
elevated  and  our  crops,  especially  corn,  need 
all  the  sun  they  can  get;  and  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables  sometimes  get  caught  by  early  frost. 
My  own  farm  Is  at  an  elevation  of  4  000  feet  on 
the  upper  ridges  of  Mt.  Pisgah.  Frost  visits 
us  as  late  as  May  20  and  as  early  as  September 
20;  but,  then,  the  weather  is  never  very  severe 
in  Winter,  while  it  is  healthful  and  delight¬ 
fully  cool  in  Summer.  L.  L. 

Wyoming. 

Logan,  Johnson  Co.,  Sept.  7. — There  is  a 
movement  here  among  the  cattle  barons  to 
get  all  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  Powder  Ri  ver  and  other  streams.  They 
do  not  stick  at  any  thing  to  gain  their  end. 
They  employ  large  numbers  of  the  worst  men 
in  the  country,  who  will  break  the  fences  of 
the  homesteader  and  let  in  their  half-starved 
cattle  to  eat  up  the  crops,  and  iE  we  complain 
to  the  owners, they  say  they  do  not  allow  their 
meu  to  do  anything  of  the  kind — but  they  do 
it  all  the  same.  This  is  the  best  bottom  land 
in  the  country,  having  large  areas  of  cotton¬ 
wood  timber  and  in  many  cases  large  veins  of 
coal.  These  are  all  taken  under  the  Desert 
Land  Law.  the  worst  law  that  was  ever  passed 
by  civilized  people.  Here  are  the  nnmeH  and 
claims  of  some  of  the  cattle  barons: — The 
Pratt  &  Ferri3  Cattle  Company  has  12,000 
acres;  the  Powers  Wilder  Cattle  Company, 
10.000  acres:  the  Stoddard  &  Howard  Cattle 
Company,  15,000  acres;  the  Wyoming  Meat 
Company,  about  8,000  acres;  the  Grinnell 
Company  about  20, 000 acres;  and  the  Conrad 
&  Clark  Company  10,000  acres.  These  are 
some  of  the  small  “outfits.”  j.  Q.  p. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

(Every  query  mast  be  accompnnled  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
aakluK  a  question,  please  see  If  tt  Is  not  answered  in 
otir  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  ono  time.) 

RAM  IB  AND  JUTE. 

W.  F.  K. .  Clinton,  La. — Is  there  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ramie  and  jute  plants? 

Ans. — Yes.  Ramie  is  the  name  given  in 
this  country  to  the  plant  producing  the  fiber 
called  China  Grass.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Bu'hmoria  nivea,  and  it  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  the  greater  part  of  tropical  and 
Eastern  Asia.  It  is  a  perennial,  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  growing  four  feet  high  and 
throwing  out  numerous  stems  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger.  It  belongs  to  the  Nettle  Family 
(Urticacea*),  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  true 
nettles;  but  the  plaut  does  not  sting.  A  vari¬ 
ety  called  B.  candicans,  and  also  B.  tenacis- 
sima,  is  cultivated  in  the  countries  in  which 
the  family  grow  wild,  the  useful  portion  being 
the  fiber  of  the  inner  bark;  which  in  Eastern 
countries  is  stripped  from  the  stems  ip  two 


iong  pieces,  dried  and  assorted  according  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fiber,  which  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
plants  grew.  The  plant  has  been  used  in  China 
and  other  Eastern  countries  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  to  make  a  variety  of  fibers,  some  with 
the  fineness  and  brilliancy  of  silk.  Ramie  was 
introduced  into  Jamaica  in  1854.  and  in  1855 
was  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Washington ; 
but  no  serious  attempt  to  cultivate  it  was  made 
till  1SG7,  when  excitement  like  that  caused 
by  the  Moms  multicaulis,  wa3  threatened. 
Owing  to  the  deranged  condition  of  the  labor 
market  in  the  South,  planters  were  eager  for 
any  crop  which  would  need  less  hand  labor 
than  cotton ;  marvelous  stories  were  told  of 
the  product! yeness  and  profit  of  ramie,  and  a 
lot  of  plants  brought  from  Mexico,  where  it 
had  been  introduced  shortly  before,  were 
bought  at  high  prices.  All  the  talk  in  the 
Gulf  States,  as  we  remember  very  distinctly, 
was  about  ramie.  For  a  few  years  those  who 
raised  plants  for  sale  made  a  good  profit;  but 
nobody  knew  how  else  to  dispose  of  the  crop. 
To  prepare  the  fiber  by  hand,  according  to 
Asiatic  fashion,  wa3  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  crude  material  was  too  bulky  for  export- 
Macbiues  were  at  length  invented  for  separa¬ 
ting  the  fiber;  but  the  excitement  flagged  and 
then  subsided.  A  good  deal  of  interest  is  still 
felt  in  the  plant,  however,  in  many  parts  of 
the  South,  especially  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Jute  is  the  fiber  of  Corcborus  eapsularis,  and 
the  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plant  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  fiber.  The  genus  Corchorus  belongs 
to  the  order  Tiliaceae.of  which  the  Linden  and 
Basswood  are  familiar  representatives.  The 
species  furnishing  the  fiber  are  annuals,  na¬ 
tives  of  Asia, and  grow  from  10  to  12  feet  high. 
Jute  dosen’t  stand  the  weather,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  used  as  cordage;  but  burlaps, matting 
and  cheap  carpeting  are  made  of  the  fiber. 
The  principal  use  of  it,  however,  is  for  gun¬ 
ny  bags  used  in  packing  rice,  coffee,  etc.,  etc. 
Here  it  is  used  mainly  for  baling  cotton 
in  the  South  and  for  holding  grain  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  vast  quantities  being  employed 
for  both  purposes.  Experiments  show  that  a 
fine  quality  of  fiber  can  be  grown  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  California,  and  it  is  not  unlike¬ 
ly  that  jnte  culture  may  become  an  import¬ 
ant  agricultural  industry  in  both  sections  at 
no  distant  day. 

CARING  FOR  FODDER  CORN. 

F.  E.,  Fairview,  IF.  Fa.— 1.  Where  is  the 
nearest  glue  factory  to  me,  and  what  is  the 
manufacturer’s  name?  2.  How  and  when 
should  fodder  corn,  that  has  been  drilled  for 
winter  use,  be  cut? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  factories 
nearer  than  Cincinnati,  though  there  may  be 
establishments  at  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling.  We 
do  not  know  the  manufacturers’  names.  2. 
Coru  fodder  can  be  well  cured  in  shocks.  The 
common  plan  is  to  cut  just  before  the  stalk 
begins  to  get  bard  and  dry.  The  corn  is  cut 
with  a  “cutter,"  which  is  a  sickle  with  a 
straight  blade.  Sixty-four  or  more  hills  are 
put  into  a  shock,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
formed  by  fastening  together  the  tops  of  the 
four  middle  hills.  The  stalks  as  cut  are  set 
into  the  corners  and  the  whole  shock  bound 
near  the  top  with  a  stout  stalk,  twine  or 
withe.  When  the  work  permits  and  the  stalks 
are  cured,  the  ears  are  husked — generally  in 
the  field,  and  the  stalks  bound  Into  small  bun¬ 
dles  with  rye  straw  or  hay.  They  can  then  be 
easily  bandied  and  stacked  or  boused  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Some  farmers  do  not  husk  in  the 
field,  but  bundle  the  corn  as  it  is  cut  and  feed 
it  to  cattle  with  the  ears  on  it.  Your  fodder 
com  can  be  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  should  be  cut  at  maturity,  when  the  little 
ears  begin  to  harden  and  the  stalks  to  turn 
yellow.  Cut  aud  him!  into  bundles  of  conven¬ 
ient  size  for  handling,  using  stalks,  straw  or 
withea.  Shock  by  placing  the  butts  of  the 
bundles  on  the  grotiud  aud  leaning  the  heads 
together.  Bind  the  top  securely,  and  the  fod¬ 
der  will  cure  and  be  ready  for  hauling  to  the 
stack  or  barn  hy  the  time  frost  comes.  If  any 
trouble  is  experienced  in  building  a  shock,  a 
“horse”  can  be  used.  Take  two  wooden 
crosses— like  an  ordinary  saw-horse— and  lay 
a  long  pole  across  them.  Place  the  bundles 
up  against  the  pole  on  either  side,  and  when 
the  shock  is  completed,  draw  the  pole  out  for 
use  at  the  next  shock.  Another  way  to 
strengthen  the  shock  and  prevent  its  being 
blown  down,  is  to  cut  out  a  space  four  feet 
wide  in  two  rows,  leaving  a  few  stalks  at  each 
end,  like  four  hills  of  corn.  Bend  down  and 
fasten  the  tops  of  the  four  hills,  so  that  they 
will  meet  over  the  center,  Place  the  bundles 
in  the  corners  and  fasten  as  before.  When 
the  fodder  is  removed  the  corner  stalks  can  be 
cut.  Several  devices  for  shocking  com  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  illustrated  and  des¬ 
cribed  in  back  issues  of  the  Rural. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WYANDOTTE  AND  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK. 

G.  IF.  F.,  Cornmu,  ifo.—l.  What  is  the 

difference  between  the  American  Sebright  and 
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Wyandotte  cbicken  as  to  origin?  2.  From 
what  Asiatic  breed  was  the  Wyandotte  pro¬ 
duced  !  3.  What  breed  produced  the  Plymouth 
Rock? 

A  ns. — 1  and  2.  There  is  no  difference.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
at  Worcester, Mass..  February  1  and  2 , 1883,  the 
American  Sebright,  known  then  also  as  the 
Eureka,  was  admitted  to  the  “Standard  of 
Excellence,”  and  was  given  the  name  Wy¬ 
andotte.  What  little  is  known  about  the 
early  history  of  the  breed  was  given,  in  full, 
in  the  Rural  of  March  10,  1888,  page  148. 
The  originator  of  the  variety  is  not  known; 
nor  can  its  history  be  satisfactorily  traced 
beyond  the  time  when  it  appeared  simultane¬ 
ously  in  different  parts  of  the  country  The 
Wyandotte,  however,  by  its  prominent  char¬ 
acteristics  and  “sports,”  shews  its  composite 
origin  to  have  been  due  to  the  Hamburg,  the 
Brahma  and  the  Cochin,  The  first  appears  nee 
of  the  variety  as  standard  specimens  was  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Fatieiers’  Club  in  this 
city,  in  February  1888,  when  a  large  and  fine 
display’ attracted  much  attention.  3.  There 
seems  to  be  a  gcod  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the 
the  origin  of  this  breed  also,  which  is  a  rival 
of  the  Wyandotte.  Strange,  that  more 
should  not  be  known  about  the  history  of  these 
two  fine  American  breeds,  both  of  which  are 
of  recent  origin,  Ex-Commissioner  Loring 
thinks  the  Plymouth  Rock  originated  from 
the  Black  Malay  and  the  Dominique.  Lewis, 
in  his  Practical  Poultry  Book,  records  the  re¬ 
port  that  it  was  produced  by  a  Cochin  China 
cock  with  a  hen,  a  cross  betweeu  the  Fawn- 
colored  Dorking  and  a  Wild  Indian.  1.  K. 
Feleh  attributes  its  origin  to  across  of  a  Light 
Brahma  cock  on  a  Black  Java  hen.  Its  orig¬ 
ination  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Y.  C. 
Dennett  who  exhibited  specimens  at  Boston 
for  the  first  time  in  1840.  In  the  controversy 
as  to  its  origin  the  Black  Java,  Cochin,  Great 
Malay,  Gray  Dorking,  Dominique,  Light 
Brahma,  Gray  Chittagong,  and  even  the  com¬ 
mon  dunghill  fowl  have  all  figured. 

CONTRACTED  FEET  IN  A  MARE. 

A  S,  C.,  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
any  remedy  for  contracted  feet  in  a  mare 
worth  §1,000?  The  ailment  is  due  to  the  gross 
neglect  of  a  hired  man  who  allowed  her  to 
stand  in  the  stable  with  her  shoes  on  for  two 
months, without  any  exercise  whatever. 

Ans. — Contraction  of  the  foot  or  hoof  is  not 
a  disease  itself;  but  rather  a  result  of  some 
disease,  or  disability.  It  exists  in  nearly  all 
diseases  of  the  feet,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
present  case,  arises  from  standing  idle  in  the 
stable.  Here,  owing  to  the  shoes  remaining 
on  so  long,  the  feet  were  prevented  from  mak¬ 
ing  their  natural  growth;  or  it  may  be  that 
some  disease  has  beeu  induced.  Iu  the  absence 
of  any  account  of  other  symptoms,  wu  would 
advise  the  prompt  removal  of  the  shoes,  if 
this  has  not  beeu  already  done.  A  dry,  brit¬ 
tle  and  contracted  hoof  can  always  he  im¬ 
proved  by  repeated  poulticing  with  soft  soap 
and  rye  meal,  applied  cold.  This  treatment 
should  be  kept  up  till  the  hoofs  and  frogs  be 
come  perfectly  soft.  A  good  ointment  fox- 
smearing  the  hoof  and  sole  consists  of  tallow, 
half  an  ounce;  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce: 
beeswax,  four  ounces.  Another  which  may 
be  applied  daily  until  the  heels  are  fully 
spread,  is  made  of  resin,  four  ounces;  bees¬ 
wax,  four  ounces;  lard,  two  pounds;  tallow, 
one  pound.  Melt  together  and,  when  cool, 
stir  iu  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine.  An¬ 
other  good  dressing,  night  and  morning,  as 
soon  as  poulticing  has  softened  the  hoof,  is 
turpentine, linseed  oil  and  powdered  charcoal, 
equal  parts.  Good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  letting  the  animal  stand  all  day  iu  puddled 
clay  reaching  well  up  the  hoofs.  A  notion  ex 
ists  that  cow  manure  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  contracted  hoofs  ;  but  filth  and  dirt  of 
every  kind  must  be  unfavorable  to  health}’ 
action,  and  moisture  can  be  retained  about 
the  hoofs  io  cleanlier  ways.  When  poultices 
have  softened  the  hoofs,  a  run  on  grass  in  a 
soft  pasture,  with  nothing  more  than  tips  on 
the  horse’s  feet,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  treatment. 
In  shoeing,  let  the  shoe  be  without  bevel  on 
upper  side,  and  let  the  bearing  be  equal  on  all 
parts  of  the  hoof. 

PRESERVING  AND  MARKETING  CELERY,  ETC 

IF.  T.  C.,  Hunts,  N.Y.—1  How  is  a  cold- 
frame  made  and  when  should  seeds  be  sown 
in  one  ?  2,  How  is  celery  preserved  and  mar 
lceted  ? 

A  ns.— 1.  Our  friend  is  kindly  refex-red  to 
the  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  which  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  time  for  his  purpose.  We  shall  give 
timely  instructions  as  to  sowing  the  seeds 
It  can  be  preserved  iu  cellars  or  in  ti-euches; 
the  first  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to  the  family 
wants.  Place  the  plants  in  narrow  boxes  a 
trifle  less  in  depth  than  the  bight  of  the  celery. 
Have  a  little  damp  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  but  do  not  allow  any  between  the  stalks. 
Rack  closely  together.  When  the  boxes  are 
not  at  hand,  the  celery  can  be  placed  on  the 
floor  in  narrow  strips,  using  boards  to  keep 


the  strips  intact.  Most  of  our  market  garden¬ 
ers  preserve  celery  in  trenches.  These  are  dug 
in  some  well  drained  portion  of  the  field  that 
will  remain  as  dry  as  possible.  They  should 
be  narrow — not  over  a  foot  wide — and  just 
deep  enough  to  let  the  top  of  the  celery  stand 
below  ground.  The  plants  are  then  packed 
closely  iu  the  trench— as  closely  as  can  bedone 
without  bruising.  As  cold  weather  approaches 
these  trenches  should  be  gradually  covered 
with  litter— leaves  or  salt  hay  are  good— to 
the  thickness  of  six  inches,  or  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  severe  freezing.  The  celery  will  stand 
an  ordinary  frost;  but  severe  weather  kills 
it.  Some  gardeners  prefer  to  pack  the  plants 
in  frames  placed  in  some  light  soil.  The  soil 
is  thrown  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and 
placed  as  a  bank  around  the  outside  of  the 
frame.  The  roots  are  then  placed  closely  in 
the  bole,  upright  in  rows,  the  spaces  between 
the  roots  being  filled  with  sand.  The  frame 
is  then  filled  with  dry  leaves  and  covered 
with  tight,  shutters.  Celery  is  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  flat  bunches— four  heads  to  the  buuch. 
The  stalks  are  washed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  the  roots  are  shaved  with  a  sharp  knife 
so  as  to  leave  four  flat  sides  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  bottom.  The  bunches  are  tied  with 
stout  twine  and  packed  in  crates,  boxes  or 
baskets. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  RAIN  GAUGE. 

W.  H.  IF.,  Cranford,  N.  J.—  How  can  I 
construct  a  rain  gauge  sufficiently  accurate 
for  ordinary  purposes  .and  cheap? 

Ans. — Procure  a  glass  tube  of  exactly  one 
inch  inside  diameter,  and  21  inches  long. 
Tbeu  procure  a  rubber  stopper  large  enough 
to  fit  the  bore,  and  crowd  it  up  into  the  lower 
end  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  with  a  three- 
cornered  file  mark  this  tube  into  inches  and 
tenths,  commencing  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Btopper.  Then  have  a  tin  can  made  with 
straight  sides,  and  3  56  inches  iu  diameter,  with 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  that  will  just  receive  the 
glass  tube.  To  the  underside  of  the  bottom 
solder  a  socket  just  lai’ge  enough  to  crowd 
snugly  over  the  glass  tube,  and  one  inch  long, 
and  into  this  cement  the  glass  tube  with  its 
upper  end  just  even  with  the  bottom.  Make 
a  stand  of  some  heavy  wood,  one  foot  square, 
with  legs  long  enough  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
tube  will  not  come  within  six  or  more  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  through  this  stand  bore  a 
hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  tube  and 
socket,  and  hollowed  out  about  the  socket  hole 
so  that  the  tube  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  tube  will  be  sufficiently  near 
one  tenth  that  of  the  can,  so  that  if  a  half 
inch  of  rain  fails  in  the  can  it  will  fill  five 
inches  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the  reading  of  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  tube,  divided  by  10, 
will  be  the  amount  of  rainfall.  This  will 
work  up  to  two  inches,  if  more  than  that 
amount  has  fallen,  the  excess  will  remain  in 
the  tin  can.  In  this  case  have  another  rubber 
cork  attached  to  a  handle  that  will  close  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  extending  one  fouth  of 
an  inch  into  it.  Close  this,  pull  out  the  lower 
cork  and  when  the  water  in  the  tube  has  run 
out,  replace  the  lower  cork  aud  pull  out  the 
upper  one,  when  the  second  reading  can  be 
made,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  measured. 
This  is  approximately  correct. 

ABOUT  MUCK. 

//.  M.  G.  — 1.  Is  Dana's  Muck  Manual, 
printed  in  1855,  authority  now?  2.  How 
should  muck  be  treated  to  make  it  valuable  as 
a  manure?  3.  Could  not  muck  be  treated 
with  Jime,  and  then  bone  and  potash  he  ad¬ 
ded,  making  a  valuable  manure;  if  so,  how 
should  it  be  done? 

Ans  —1.  It  is  the  best  there  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  though  it  contains  numerous  errors.  2. 
Muck  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air 
and  frost  to  break  up  its  structure,  and  also  to 
get  rid  of  the  injurious  gases  it  contains,  and 
the  longer  it  is  exposed  the  better.  3.  It  could 
be  so  treated;  but  we  should  prefer  piling  it, 
using  only  lime,  as  freshly  burnt  as  possible, 
adding  one  bushel  of  the  stone  to  every  25 
bushels  of  muck;  covering  the  lime  with  the 
damp  muck  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  iu- 
duce  and  confine  as  much  heat  as  the  lime 
would  make.  After  six  months,  add  200 
pounds  of  bone  and  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  50  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  to 
every  50  bushels  of  the  muck,  and  after  three 
months  more  you  would  have  a  valuable  com¬ 
post  heap.  The  value  of  muck  as  a  manure 
varies  greatly,  however,  some  being  of  very 
little  manurial  value,  and  some,  when  proper¬ 
ly  weathered,  nearly  as  valuable  as  farm 
manure. 

PINCHING  BACK  BLACK-CAPS 

./.  L  ,  Provincetoim,  Mass. —  How  shall  I 
trim  black  cap  raspberries?  Shall  I  keep 
pinch  iDg  them  hack  aud  force  them  to  assume 
a  tree  form,  or  let  them  grow  at  ramdom  af¬ 
ter  once  pinching? 

Ans.— Black-caps  should,  every  year,  have 
the  new  growth  that  comes  from  the  crowns 
of  the  roots,  pinched  off  when  they  have 
reached  the  bight  of  feet— not  more.  Af¬ 


ter  this,  they  will  throw  out  laterals  which 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  they  will, 
aud  from  the  ends  of  these  new  plants  can  be 
procured  by  causing  them  to  take  root.  Early 
in  the  succeeding  Spring  these  laterals  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  12  or  14  inches  in  length. 
They  will  then  throw  out  a  young  growth  of 
from  12  to  15  inches,  and  on  the  ends  of  these 
young  shoots  the  fruit  will  be  borne.  Pinch¬ 
ing  back  the  laterals  the  first  season,  not  only 
weakens  the  growth,  but  forces  the  fruit  buds 
to  break,  and  both  these  things  injure  the 
next  year's  ci*op.  The  wood  that  has  produc¬ 
ed  fruit  may  be  cut  out,  either  after  it  has 
ripeued  its  crop  or  the  next  Spriug,  as  is  most 
convenient:  better  we  think,  soon  after  the 
fruit  is  picked. 

OVERFED  PIGS, 

H.  B.,  CobbUskill,  N.  F.— The  past  Spring, 
a  sow  had  eight  well  pigs,  which  were  fed  on 
milk,  and  bad  a  pasture  of  two  acres,  with 
plenty  of  running  water.  For  about  two 
months,  they  did  exceedingly  well ;  then  oue 
day  one  of  them  made  a  strange  noise,  got  up 
on  its  fore  feet,  squealed,  panted  for  breath, 
and  in  less  thau  five  minutes  laid  down  and 
died.  Within  the  following  four  weeks,  1  lo»t 
three  others  in  the  same  way.  Wbat  was  the 
trouble,  and  what  should  have  been  the  treat¬ 
ment? 

ANSWERED  BY  COL  F.  D.  CURTIS, 

It  was  the  same  old  trouble— overfeeding. 
These  pigs  were  doubtless  filled  up  inwardly 
with  fat,  and  it  affected  the  circulation,  and 
produced  apoplexy,  or  a  stoppage  in  the 
action  of  the  heart.  When  pigs  are  highly 
fed,  they  take  very  little  ex&rcise,  and  this 
makes  it  all  the  woxse  for  them.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  obronic  disease, 
like  thumps,  but  an  acute  trouble.  It.  might 
have  been  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
stomach,  but  not  likely,  as  pigs  are  generally 
stupid  when  thus  affected,  at,  least  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  stomach  is  always  discolored. 
The  resemblance  to  choking  in  the  symptoms, 
would  correspond  with  a  want  of  action  of 
the  heart.  Too  much  food  and  fat. 

CURING  TOBACCO  FOR  HOME  USE. 

T.  J.,  Tynnerville,  Neb.— How  can  I  cure  a 
little  tobacco  for  my  own  use  in  smoking  ? 

Ans.— After  all  the  leaves  have  taken  on 
their  cinnamon  coloi’,  take  the  tobacco  down 
from  the  place  where  it  is  hanging.  Choose 
a  moist  time,  when  the  leaves  are  pliable; 
strip  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  and  tie  them 
into  small  bundles,  placing  the  butts  all  oue 
way.  If  the  leaf  stems  (mid  ribs)  are  wet  and 
clammy,  pack  the  bundles  in  a  double  rank, 
placing  the  tips  in  the  center,  and  the  butts 
outwards,  and  cover  the  top  and  ends  of  the 
rank  with  boards.  Leave  them  in  this  con¬ 
dition  a  fortnight  or  longer,  or  until  the  stems 
are  nearly  dry.  Then  pack  the  bundles  into 
a  box,  pressing  them  in  firmly  by  placing  a 
wooden  follower  upon  the  tobacco,  aud  forcing 
this  down  as  far  as  possible  with  a  lever.  If 
the  leaves  are  so  dry  that  they  are  not  en 
tirely  pliable  at  the  time  of  packing,  they 
should  be  moistened  by  surrounding  the  pack 
a  few  days  with  a  pile  of  damp  straw.  After 
packing,  nail  a  cover  on  the  box,  aud  place  it 
in  a  warm  room.  If  this  is  not  convenient, 
leave  it  in  an  outbuilding  until  next  Summer, 
when  the  warmth  of  the  air  will  cause  it  to 
go  through  the  proper  amount  of  fermenta¬ 
tion. 

DEW-SPANGLED  PASTURES. 

J.  I.  C.,  Marietta,  Ga.—l.  I  take  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Rural  than  in  all  the  other 
papers  1  read,  and  it  has  given  me  more  in¬ 
formation  thau  the  others  combined.  Now  I 
wish  to  kuow  whether  it  is  good  for  stock  to 
go  on  the  pastures  w’heu  wet  with  dew  ? 
Does  it  injure  the  grass  to  be  trampled  wheu 
the  dew  is  on  it  worse  than  wheu  it  is  dry? 

Ans.— When  first  “turning  to  grass”  in  the 
Spring  after  a  long  Wiuter  of  dry  food,  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  turn  stock  ou  grass  wet 
with  dew  or  rain.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
when  in  that  condition  it  is  more  palatable, 
and  they  will  eat  it  faster  and  are  apt  to  gorge 
themselves  aud  produce  boven.  But  after 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  the  grass, 
not  only  does  it  do  them  no  harm,  but  really 
it  is  muc  h  better  for  them  to  have  au  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  eat  it  in  the  early  morning  when  cool 
aud  glistening  with  the  pearly  drops.  2.  It 
does  not.  It  will  Injure  it  to  be  trodden  when 
frozen  or  covered  with  a  heavy  frost,  but  not 
in  the  least  when  it  is  only  wet  with  dew.  It 
is  of  course  different  when  the  ground  is  sat¬ 
urate!  aud  made  soft  with  a  heavy  rain. 
PREPARING  TO  RAISE  STRAWBERRIES, 

J.  A.  B.,  A  nnvllle,  Pa.— 1.  I  have  a  low, 
but  not  wet  bottom— sandy  loam  borderiug 
on  a  small  stream.  It  is  wow  covered  with 
potatoes  which  will  come  off  soon.  I  wish  to 
cultivate  strawberries  on  this  land; how  shall 
1  go  about  it  aud  what  shall  1  do  to  get  it  in¬ 
to  a  paying  condition  ?  2.  What  varieties 

would  you  l-ecomineud  for  market  purposes  ? 
ANS. — 1.  You  can  manure  it  highly  and 


plant  it  at  once,  and  with  a  fair  Fall  can 
market  a  partial  crop  next  year;  but  we 
doubt  whether  that  course  would  pay  as  well 
as  to  put  it  into  the  finest  order  aud  plant 
next  spring.  If  planted  now  and  the  plants 
have  good  care  next  year,  they  would  produce 
a  partial  crop,  and  he  in  sbape  for  a  full  crop 
the  year  following.  2.  The  market  in  which 
the  berries  are  to  he  sold  has  much  to  do  in 
deciding  what  varieties  to  plant,  and  without 
knowing  the  market  we  canuot  advise  as  to 
the  kinds.  In  a  general  way,  Manchester, 
Sharpless,  Crescent,  aud  in  many  places,  Wil¬ 
son,  are  standard  sorts.  You  should  try  a 
few  Jewells;  they  seem  to  promise  success 
generally. 

POTATOES  FOR  POULTRY,  ETC. 

G.  T.  M.,  Norwalk,  Conn,— 1.  What  are 
potatoes  worth  per  bushel  for  chicken  food? 

3.  Where  can  I  purchase  the  purest  strain  of 
Buff  Cochins?  3.  What  kiud  of  pears  are  best 
for  ripening  in  August  and  September?  4. 
When  should  they  he  planted? 

Ans — 1.  A  moderate  quantity  of  potatoes 
boiled  and  fed  to  poultry,  are  a  very  valuable 
food,  particularly  iu  Winter:  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  say  how  much  they  are  worth  in 
money,  os  prices  of  other  food  are  so  vari¬ 
able.  The  small  potatoes  eau  be  used  and  are 
worth  more  for  this  than  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  2.  Of  any  dealer  near  you.  as  we  think 
birds  of  this  breed  are  uniformly  pure.  3. 
We  could  uot  answer  this  without  knowing  for 
wbat  purpose  they  were  wanted/wlietber  for 
home  or  market,  and  then  what  pleases  one 
might  not  please  another.  You  might  try 
the  Rostiezer,  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Seckel  and  Howell  for  family  use.  5.  Plant 
in  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condi¬ 
tion. 

CARE  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

M .  L.  C.,  Patton,  III.— Several  of  my  young 
turkeys  have  been  ailing  of  late,  and  two 
have  died.  One  of  them  wa3  found  to  be 
covered  with  lice;  what  is  a  remedy,  and  were 
the  lice  the  cause  of  the  sickness? 

Ans.— Foung  turkeys  are  very  tender,  and 
cannot  withstand  hardships  of  any  sort.  Cold, 
damp  surroundings,  over/eeding,  improper 
feeding  and,  above  all,  vermin,  will  quickly 
destroy  the  turks.  The  indispeusable  requi- 
sites  lor  raising  young  turkeys  are  a  dry  and 
clean  coop,  in  which  ihey  must  be  shut  up  un¬ 
til  the  dew  is  entirely  off  the  grass;  proper 
food,  as  cracked  corn,  coarse  oatmeal,  cracked 
wheat,  buckwheat,  stale  bread  crumbs  and 
chopped  onions,  always  given  dry;  pure  water 
to  drink;  protection  from  rain  and  from  ver¬ 
min.  To  get  rid  of  the  latter,  dust  them  at 
night  when  iu  the  coop,  with  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  or  spi  inkle  Persian  Insect  Powder  in 
the  coop  a  little  while  before  they  go  in  at 
night.  Turkeys  are  raised  far  better  by  a 
common  hen  than  by  a  turkey  hen. 

CHRONIC  SORE  THROAT  IN  A  HORSE. 

R.  M.,  Golden  City,  Mo.  —Last  Spring  one 
of  my  horses  caught  a  cold,  and  ever  siuce  he 
has  been  coughiug  badly.  There  is  no  nasal 
discharge,  but  he  drinus  with  difficulty,  and 
often  in  opening  his  mouth,  the  water  flows 
back  into  the  drinking  vessel.  He  eats  well, 
but  appears  dull,  and  coughs  severely  when 
worked.  His  breath  smells  very  bad.  What 
should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  chronic  sore 
throat,  with  catarrh  aud  fetid  mucous  secre¬ 
tion.  First  give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  after  it  has  operated,  give  an  ounce  of 
acetate  of  potash  daily  iu  a  bran  uiash,  or  lin¬ 
seed  gruel  with  an  alternate  dose,  also  daily 
of  the  following  mixture:— solid  extract  of 
belladona,  half  an  ounce;  tannic  acid,  one 
dram;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  four  drains;  hon¬ 
ey,  four  ounces:  dose,  a  tablespoonful  put 
ou  the  back  of  the  lougue  and  teeth,  so  as  to 
be  swallowed  gradually. 

MUCILAGE. 

,/.  D.,  East  Rookaway,  N.  1.— Can  mucil¬ 
age  be  made  from  glue? 

Ans.— Gum  arable  aud  water  form  the  base 
of  most  of  the  mucilage  of  commerce.  Glue 
is  a  form  of  gelatine,  of  an  impure  quality, 
aud  hence  only  used  as  an  adhesive  medium. 
It  dissolves  under  the  influence  of  heat,  but 
again  becomes  hard  when  the  heat  is  with¬ 
drawn.  A  very  “sticky”  liquid  glue  is  pre¬ 
pared  l>y  the  addition  of  strong  acetic  acid,  or 
weak  nitric  acid.  Two  pounds  of  glue  dis¬ 
solved  iu  one  quart  of  hot  water,  will,  with 

the  addition  of  seven  ounces  of  ordinary  nitric 
acid,  make  a  powerful  adhesive  mixture. 
Great  care  must,  of  course,  be  exercised  in 
handling  the  acid. 

SAND-REFINED  CIDER. 

L.  D,,  Thom  Hill,  /’u.-How  is  what  is 
called  sand  refined  cider  made? 

Ans.— The  cider  is  made  from  sound,  ripe 
apples;  them  put  into  a  large  tank  where  it  is 
allowed  to  ferment  from  24  to  72  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature.  It  is  theu  leached 
through  from  four  t>  six  inches  of  pare  sand, 
placed  on  cloths  supported  on  racks  ou  the 


bottom  of  vats  several  feet  square  aurl  14 
inches  deep.  We  could  not  make  the  descrip¬ 
tion  sufficiently  plain  without  cuts,  so  that  one 
could  make  the  appliances,  and  if  we  did  so, 
it  would  require  very  much  experience  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  do  the  work  successfully. 

Miscellaneous. 

F.  F,  O.,  Alta,  III — 1.  The  apple  trees,  both 
old  and  young,  in  all  the  West  are  univer¬ 
sally  dyiug,  what  is  the  cause?  2.  Will  tarred 
paper  wrapped  loosely  around  the  trees  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  prevent  rabbits  from  injuring 
them  ?  8.  Please  name  a  few  trees  able  to  re¬ 
sist  disease  and  cold  Winters?  4.  Does  root¬ 
grafting  injure  the  stamioa  of  apple  trees?  5. 
What  breed  of  horses  is  the  best  for  general 
purposes?  0.  What  is  a  good  remedy  for 
chronic  bronchitis  in  a  horse? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  a  question  no  one  at  pres- 
sent  is  competent  to  answer;  our  guess  is 
that,  as  yet,  varieties  just  precisely  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  have  not  been  obtained, 
and  we  have  great  faith  in  the  Russian  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  for  the  more  northern  parts, 
perhaps  not  so  much  for  what  they  now  are, 
as  for  a  start  of  new  stock  adapted  to  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  climate,  from  which  better  sorts 
may  be  bred.  2.  If  the  paper  is  anyway 
fresh,  we  should  much  prefer  to  first  wrap  the 
tree  with  stroug  wrapping  paper,  putting  the 
tarred  paper  outside.  8.  We  can  do  no  better 
at  present  than  to  name  Wealthy,  Pewaukee, 
and  Fameuse,  We  think  it  is  as  much 
the  dry,  hot  Summer,  succeeded  by  a  wet, 
warm  Fall  preceding  tbe  severe  Winter,  that 
kills,  as  it  is  the  cold.  4.  We  think  not  In 
fact,  if  tbe  root  is  of  a  tender  variety,  it  may 
be  a  benefit.  5.  We  shonld  prefer  a  cross  of 
Clydesdale  or  Norman.  0.  Give  a  free  laxa¬ 
tive,  such  as  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  repeated  the 
third  day;  theu  give  a  warm  bran  mash,  and 
occasionally  a  quart  of  linseed  steeped  over¬ 
night  in  hot  water.  Give  every  morning  one 
ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  sola,  and  every  al¬ 
ternate  evening  an  ounce  of  niter.  Give  no 
dry  grain  until  the  cough  has  disappeared. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  pine  tar  with  a  stick  in  it, 
and  stir  the  stick  in  the  drinking  water  before 
the  horse  takes  it.  Use  precautions  against 
over  heating  aad  showers  when  hot,  and  keep 
the  stable  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
fioors  sprinkled  with  plaster,  to  avoid  any 
scent  of  ammonia,  which  irritates  the  air- 
passages. 

“Subscriber,''  Charleston,  S.  C. — I  have 
three  acres  of  new  land,  at  my  summer  home 
in  Jackson  Co.,  North  Carolina,  on  a  hill  side, 
reaching  down  to  bottom  land.  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  and  planted  it  in  two  successive  years 
with  cow-peas,  this  year  getting  a  fine  growth 
for  that  country.  Can  I  turn  the  peas  in 
green  and  sow  rye  and  Red  Clover  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  using  rye  as  green  food  for  my  cows  next 
Spring,  or  had  l  better  sow  rye  now,  and  theu 
harrow  clover  in  early  next  Spring  ?  1  have 
used  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  peas:  should  1  put 
on  any  other  previous  to  sowing  rye? 

A  ns. — There  would  scarcely  be  need  to  plow 
under  tbe  peas,  as  long  as  the  land  is  iu  good 
heart.  It  would  do  no  harm,  but  it  might  be 
better  to  make  hay  of  the  pea-vines  and  plow 
up  the  laud  at  once  and  sow  it  with  rye,  seed¬ 
ing  to  Timothy  and  clover  in  the  Spriug.  As 
cow  peas  are  a  good  renovuting  crop  and 
almost  as  good  os  clover  in  this  respect  and 
the  mountain  soils  are  deficient  mostly  in  lime, 
if  any  fertilizer  at  all  is  used,  some  finely 
ground  Charleston  floats,  or  rock  phosphate, 
would  probably  be  the  most  useful;  300  or  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  it  might  be  used. 

•/.  11 .  I).,  Natick,  ATciss. — 1,  Where  cau  I 
procure  the  European  Larch  aud  when  should 
it  be  set  out? 

Ass. — \  ou  can  get  the  European  Larch  of 
any  nurseryman.  In  planting  the  European 
Larch  only  such  trees  should  be  set  out  as  have 
been  once  transplanted.  As  the  leaves  appear 
early,  it  must  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  lie  prepared  iu  Bpring,  aud  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  roots  from  the 
air.  It  would  he  well  to  dip  them  in  mud 
composed  of  a  rich,  mellow  soil  and  water,  of 
about  the  consistency  of  whitewash.  The 
roots  should  be  kept  damp  until  they  are  fi¬ 
nally  set.  The  other  tree  you  mention  is  prob¬ 
ably  Schwerdler's  Maple. 

J.  C.  11,,  .4 Hums  Co,,  Idaho. — 1.  What  is 
the  best  washing  machine  ?  5.  Give  name 
and  price  of  some  reliable  medical  work  for 
family  use '? 

Ans. — The  “Lovell”  washer  manufactured 
by  the  Lovell  Washer  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  seems  to 
give  good  satisfaction.  See  advertisement  iu 
Rural  for  July  25th.  2,  The  best  work  we 
know  of  for  a  farmer  is  “A  Compendium  of 
Health, ”  published  by  the  Americau  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  price  $0.  This  treats  fully  aud  plaiuly 
of  the  diseases  of  mankind  uud  of  all  domestic 
animals. 

•1,  5.  F.,  Holden,  Mo. — My  four  year-old 
burse  began  to  lose  flesh  about  six  weeks  ago. 

W  ben  fed  eoru,  be  slobbers  almost  a  troughful. 


His  dung  is  covered  with  a  white  mucus. 
What  ails  him,  and  what  should  be  tbe  treat¬ 
ment? 

Ans. — One  trouble  is  intestinal  worms.  See 
the  F.  C.,  Aug.  1,  for  “Intestinal  Worms 
*  in  a  Horse.”  Also  examine  bis  mouth  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  he  bas  no  decayed  or  over¬ 
grown  teeth.  If  any  are  found,  they  should 
be  removed  or  cut  off,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon. 

A.  M.  T.,  Fernwood,  III, — I  have  a  wistaria 
vine  planted  in  May  last,  13  inches  from  a 
stone  wall.  It  seemed  to  do  nicely  for  a 
while,  growing  about  four  feet.  About  a 
month  ago  it  appeared  to  stop  growing  all  at 
once,  and  has  remained  so  till  now.  The 
leaves  are  quite  yellow  and  are  getting  brittle; 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  can  I  do  with  it? 

Ans. — Something  is  injuring  the  roots  you 
will  find. 

J.  C.  V.,  Fort  Scott,  Kans. — It  is  reported 
that  hanging  uncorked  bottles  containing 
spirits  of  turpentine  on  plum  trees,  has  been 
a  perfect  safeguard  against  the  cureulio;  does 
the  Rural  know  anything  about  this 
“remedy?” 

Ans. — Yes,  it  has  been  tried  repeatedly 
without  any  appreciable  effect  in  keeping  the 
“Little  Turk”  away. 

Subscriber,  Lafayette,  Mich.— Where  can  I 
get  ground  bone  for  the  chickens  as  near  this 
place  as  possible  ? 

Ans. — From  the  Homestead  Fertilizer  Co., 
of  Detroit;  but  it  would  be  better  to  buy  a 
hand  bone  mill  of  Frank  Wilson,  Easton, 
Penn.,  and  grind  the  thousands  of  bones  lying 
about  the  farm.  This  will  put  a  nuisance  to  a 
good  purpose. 

A.  IP.  S.,  Plainvitlc,  Conn. — Has  the  Rural 
had  any  experience  with  the  Soja  Beau  and 
and  other  lupines,  and  if  so.  what  does  it  think 
of  them  to  be  used  as  a  crop  for  green  manur¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  either 
for  the  North,  and  we  think  che  cow-peas 
much  the  better  in  the  South. 

F.  J.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 1.  Which  is 
the  more  effectual  method  of  separating  cream 
from  the  milk,  the  centrifugal  process  or 
deep  setting  in  cold  water?  2.  Which  is  the 
cheaper? 

Ans. — 1.  The  deep  setting  in  water  and  ice 
with  a  temperature  of  40  deg.  F.  we  think  the 
more  effective  by  several  per  cent.  2.  Deep 
setting  is  much  the  cheaper. 

New  Beginner,  NewTork  City,  X.  Y. — What 
is  a  recipe  for  making  good  butter? 

Ans. — Such  a  thing  can't  be  given ;  but  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  we  publish  tbe  first  part  of 
an  article  that  will  tell  you  all  that  can  be 
told ;  the  rest  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

L.  E.  8.,  Chagrin  Falls,  N.  Y. — In  my 
Diehl-Mediterrauean  Wheat  there  are  two 
stools  that  have  no  beards,  and  these  are 
larger  aud  heavier  than  the  others;  was  either 
of  the  parent  varieties  beardless? 

Ans. — Yes;  tho  Diehl. 

J.  H.,  Bvsf  Granby ,  Conn, — Where  can  I 
get  a  rain  gauge  of  a  good  kind,  and  at  what 
price? 

Ans.— Of  Prentice  &  Son,  ITS  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Price  $6.50. 

IP.  M.  II.,  Toledo,  Ohio. — Where  can  I  get 
Law's  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser? 

Ans, — From  Prof.  James  Law,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  price  |3. 

Subscriber,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. — The  grass  you 
seud  is  Polygonum  avicnlare — Knob  grass, 
Goose-grass  or  Doorweed.  In  spite  of  some  of 
its  names,  it  is  not  a  real  grass,  but  belongs  to 
the  Buckwheat  Family — Folygouacetv. 

L.  K.,  Clinton,  Mich. — The  variety  of  wheat 
with  the  short  head,  which  you  send  for  name, 
was  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  Swamp.  The  other  resembles  Valley 

J.  W.  IP.,  South  Cameron,  N.  1'. — The  po¬ 
tato  you  seud  us  for  name  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  a  sport  or  seedling  not  fully  fixed. 

E.  K.  11.,  New  York  City. — The  plant  you 
send  for  name  is  an  anemone.  We  cannot 
tell  the  species  without  the  flower. 

J.  M.  F.,  Anna,  111  — The  “grass”  you  sent 
is  Bromus  seoalinus— Chess  or  Cheat,  the  pest 
of  the  wheat  field. 

H.  G.  IP.,  Fayette,  Mich. — The  flower  you 
send  is  a  species  of  Coreopsis— Tickseed. 


DISCUSSION. 

DRAINAGE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

J.  F.  K.,  Pontotoo,  Miss.— In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Rural, I  noticed  a  reply  to  a 
correspondent  who  wishes  to  know  how  to 
prevent  land  from  washing.  Here  at  the 
South  we  are  greatly  troubled  with  the  washing 
and  gullying  of  hillsides.  It  is  evident  that 
under  draining  will  not  help  u*  much  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Tiles  are  too  expensive  for  the  present 
state  of  Southern  agriculture,  and  there  is 
uothiug  that  wo  cau  use  as  a  substitute.  Theu 
agaiu,  the  conditions  of  soil  aud  rainfall  iu 
this  country  are  entirely  different  from  those 


in  sections  where  tile  drainage  is  most  com¬ 
monly  employed.  During  our  “rainy  season” 
the  rainfall  is  remarkably  heavy  at  times. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  down-pour  of 
over  an  inch  in  a  very  few  hours.  The  com¬ 
position  of  much  of  our  surface  soil  is  such 
that  this  great  body  of  water  readily  changes 
it  into  a  vast  sea  of  mud  that  will  slowly 
move  down  any  inclined  surface.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  unless  extra  pains  are  taken  to  check  tbe 
rapidity  with  which  this  mass  of  liquid  mud 
moves,  tbe  surface  soil  of  steep  lands  will  be 
washed  away,  deep  gulleys  will  form  on  hill¬ 
sides,  and  the  richer  bottom  lands  will  be 
slowly  covered  with  the  poorer  soli  from 
above,  A  thick  coating  of  grass  will  do  much 
to  protect  the  soil.  On  steep  hill  sides,  perhaps 
this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty.  We  have  seen  rough 
gulleys  seeded  down  iu  this  way,  that  are 
gradually  filling  up.  The  mass  of  grass  holds 
the  mud  back  until  it  forms  in  miniature  Band- 
bars  and  islands,  not  unlike  the  action  of  the 
soil  in  large  rivers.  In  large  cultivated  fields 
something  of  a  like  result  is  obtained  by  means 
of  terraces.  At  intervals  of  more  or  less 
extent,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  land, 
narrow  patches  of  grass  are  placed,  running 
along  the  hill  sides.  These  hold  the  mud  long 
enough  to  allow  a  deposit  to  form,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  field  is  formed  into  something  like  a 
series  of  terraces,  or  level  platforms  of  earth. 
The  same  result  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
by  running  deep  furrows  around  tbe  hills  and 
forming  banks  above  them.  The  water  rush 
ing  down  the  hill  strikes  the  bank,  and  slowly 
creeps  along  seeking  for  an  outlet.  Tbe 
amuuDt  of  sediment  that  water  can  carry 
will  diminish  or  increase  as  the  current  is  re¬ 
tarded  or  hastened.  In  slowly  passing  along 
the  bank, the  water  loses  much  of  its  sediment, 
and  is  carried  over  to  the  ditch  below  compara¬ 
tively  free.  By  prope”  connecting  ditches 
the  water  can  be  conducted  to  its  proper  out¬ 
let.  This  system,  considerably  elaborated,  is 
in  use  on  the  Agricultural  College  Farm  of 
Mississippi,  where  it  has  been  very  successful. 
Its  advocates  believe,  and  I  think  rightly, 
that  before  our  broken  lands  can  be  profitably 
worked  and  fertilized,  a  system  of  ditching 
must  be  employed,  that  will  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  the  action  of  water,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  washing  out  fertilizers  as  fast  as  they 
are  applied. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BRICK  CHIMNEYS. 

O.  K.  B  ,  Georgia,  Vt. — On  the  subject  of 
a  substitute  for  brick  chimneys,  discussed  in 
the  Rural  of  August  29,  page  581,  I  may  add 
a  word  of  interest  to  Rural  readers.  Several 
years  ago  a  prominent  Baltimore  firm  introduc¬ 
ed  a  fire-clay  flue  or  chimney  which  has  had  a 
large  sale  and  has  given  very  general  satis¬ 
faction,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  bricks  and 
mortar.  Later,  a  large  sewer  pipe  manufac¬ 
tory  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  made  this  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  its  business,  and  is  turning 
out  large  numbers  of  the  flues;  also  flue  linings 
for  brick  chimneys.  These  flues  possess  sev¬ 
eral  advantages  over  brick  and  mortar  chim¬ 
neys,  and  1  do  not  know  of  any  disadvantages 
except  that  they  do  not  have  the  heavy, stable 
appearance  of  brick  chimneys.  If  I  were 
building  chimney  stacks  aud  wanted  a  good 
job.  I  would  certainly  use  the  fire-clay  linings 
and  the  terra-cotta  tops.  For  all  ordinary 
6tove  chimneys  1  would  use  the  flues  made  for 
that  purpose,  without  any  bricks.  They  are 
safer  than  any  brick  chimney,  because  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  destructive  action  of 
the  chimney  gases  which  destroy  the  mortar 
and  render  thousands  of  chimneys  unsafe. 
The  flues  are  smooth,  aud,  unlike  the  brick 
chimneys  with  a  rough  daub  of  mortar  on  the 
inside,  do  not  afford  lodgment  for  soot  and 
ashes, aud  otherwise  obstruct  the  draft.  They 
terminate  in  a  hooded  top,  technically  called 
a  bonnet,  to  keep  out  water  aud  snow;  or 
the  more  ornate  terra-cotta  top  is  sometimes 
substituted.  They  do  not  require  a  heavy 
support  from  below  as  do  brick  chimneys,  but 
may  lie  suspended  from  the  floor  above,  of teu 
affording  very  great  accommodation  in  the 
matter  of  location.  With  a  little  cemeut  to 
close  the  joints  on  the  outside,  they  are  easily 
and  quickly  put  into  positiou  aud  are  compar¬ 
atively  indestructible.  And  last,  though  by 
no  means,  least  they  meet  the  hearty  approval 
and  commendation  of  insurauee  men.  I  de¬ 
cided  several  years  ago  to  substitute  them  for 
brick  chimneys  iu  my  owu  house  whenever  I 
got  ready  to  make  some  other  changes, and  am 
now  doing  so. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  cement  chimneys  are  very 
good,  and  yet  they  do  sometimes  crack,  and 
the  buildings  burn  by  reason  thereof. 


Communications  Kkckived  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  September  is,  USS5. 

R.  H.  Y. — J.  8,  P.-N.  G.-R.  and  H.-A.  M.  T.— W. 
8.  C.— U.  W.  H. — N.  S.—  W .  II.  N.,  peas  received, 
t hanks.—  H.  S.—Q.  T  ,  an  article  will  soon  appear.— 
H.  R.  tliauks.-J.  M.  S. -I.  C.  R.— T.  D.  R— C  G.  A.— 
S.  G.  T.-C.  W.  D.-H.-F.  E.  H.— B.  L.  A.-C.  M.  G 
— R.  F.-M.  R. 'H.— O.  R.— G.  B.— F.  D,  C.— C.  S.— 
M.H.-.T.  D.  S.-W.  R.  H— C.  S.-N.  S.-P.  P.  K.-G. 
E„  (banks. 


“ Harper's  Magazine"  is  brimful  of  season¬ 
able  and  delightful  reading.— Observer,  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1885. 


Many  of  our  respected  contemporaries 
are  now  offered  at  25  cents  or  less  for 
the  rest  of  1885,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
trial  subscribers,  many  of  whom,  it  is 
expected,  will  renew  for  1886.  But  it 
strikes  us  that  such  reduced  prices  to 
new  subscribers  are  unjust  to  old  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  offer  which  the  Rural 
makes  to  its  readers  is  far  more  just  and 
liberal.  It  enables  them  to  send  the 
Rural  to  any  friend  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  without  cost  either  to  the  subscri¬ 
ber  or  the  one  to  whom  it  is  sent.  In 
other  word 8,  we  ask  our  readers  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Rural  for  the  rest  of  1885  to 
their  friends  at  our  expense. 


Our  reports  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  will  be  continued  next  week. 

Owing  to  our  special  numbers,  we  are 
greatly  behind  with  the  Farmers’  Club. 
Our  friends  whose  questions  have  not  as 
yet  been  answered,  should  not  feel  that 
they  are  neglected.  We  are  only  waiting 
for  space. 

We  would  thank  our  many  friends  who 
have  so  kindly  sent  us  the  names  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  farming  or  kindred 
occupations.  We  are  writing  wrappers  for 
them  as  received,  and  our  special  number 
to  be  issued  about  Nov.  1st,  will  be  sent 
to  every  one. 

- »  - 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  the 
Rural  Grounds.  We  have  nothing  to  con¬ 
ceal;  no  axes  to  grind.  When  we  can 
not  give  our  visitors  personal  attention,  as 
often  occurs,  there  is  always  some  one  to 
attend  them,  who  can  answer  most  ques¬ 
tions  intelligently. 

- - •-*-* - — 

Ripening  about  the  same  time  (late 
Summer)  as  the  Rostiezer.  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  is  the  Tyson  Pear, 
which,  though  not  quite  as  aromatic,  is 
sweeter  and  of  the  best  quality.  It  is 
largerthan  the  Rostiezer,  being  of  medium 
size.  The  skin  is  yellow,  with  an  Indian- 
red  cheek,  sometimes  russeted.  The  flesh 
is  very  fine,  buttery  and  melting.  The 
only  objection  to  the  tree  is  that  it  is  slow 
to  fruit. 

- - 

Fruit  buyers  are  laboring  hard  to  make 
farmers  iu  those  sections  that  have  a  fruit 
crop,  believe  that  England  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop  of  apples,  and  consequently  will 
not  need  very  many  from  this  side  of  the 
water.  The  fact  is  that  she  has  no  large 
crop  anywhere,  and  in  many  sections  has 
but  very  few,  and  in  some,  none  at  all ; 
while  in  all  parts  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  very  poor.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  British 
Islands  have  more  than  two,  or  at  most 
three  months’  supply  of  home  grown 
fruit,  and  they  must  then  depend  upon 
imported  apples.  These  are  the  facts,  and 
it  is  no  more  than  right  that  our  fruit 
growers  should  know  them. 

In  cutting  up  the  corn,  put  a  few  acres 
into  bundles  as  fast  as  cut,  putting  the 
bundles  into  large  shocks.  In  this  way 
corn  cures  better  and  quicker  than  in 
bulk,  and  then  it  is  so  handy  to  load  or 
the  wagons  for  hauling  to  the  barns  or 
sheds  for  husking  on  rainy  days— to  put 
it  into  bundles ;  throw  it  into  piles,  as  cut, 
putting  two  rows  and  two  or  three  hills  of 
each  row  into  a  row  of  piles,  and  binding 
it  with  a  sucker,  willow,  or  rye  straw,  as 
best  pleases  you.  Ia  putting  it  into 
shocks,  use  four  rows  of  piles  for  a  row  of 
shocks  and  put  either  12  or  16  bundles  in 
each.  These  will  be  large  shocks,  but 
being  in  bundles  the  corn  will  cure  nicely 
— try  it  1 

Bottom  in  the  wool  market  has  been 
reacned  at  last.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
prices  have  stiffened  up,  and  most  grades 
have  advanced ;  some  as  much  as  four  or 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  the  demand 


from  all  quarters  seems  very  brisk.  We 
do  not  think  this  will  he  temporary,  and 
it  must  have  an  effect  on  the  sheep 
market  within  a  short  time — at  least  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Those  farmers  who  have 
heeded  the  Rural’s  advice  to  go  slow, 
and  not  to  sacrifice  their  flocks,  will  have 
occasion  to  credit  the  Rural  with  a  nice 
balance  for  the  suggestion.  There  is  no 
stock  that  has,  on  the  whole,  paid  better 
than  sheep,  even  at  the  low  prices  of 
wool,  and  now  that  an  advance  has  come, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  permanent,  they  must 
pay  handsomely.  There  is  no  stock  that 
in  the  long  run  will  give  surer  returns  for 
their  keeping  and  care  than  sheep. 


President  Marshall  P.  Wilder, under 
date  of  September  17th,  writes  as  follows: 
“It  gave  me  joy  to  see  that  you  were  at 
the  meeting  of  our  grand  old  American 
Pomological  Society.  What  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess  l  God  prospers  the  right,  and  so  He 
prospers  and  honors  our  blessed  institu¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  preserv¬ 
ing  the  health  and  elevating  the  souls  of 
mankind.  See  what  an  immense  work  it 
has  already  accomplished,  and  so  it  is  to 
go  on  for  generations  to  come,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  usefulness  and  re¬ 
nown,  the  guide,  governor  and  protector 
of  the  pomology  of  this  Weatern  World. 
Please,  from  time  to  time,  to  impress  the 
public  mind  with  this  fact,  through  your 
growing,  wide-a-wakc  Rural.  Keep  up 
the  war  on  improper  nomenclature,  and 
we  shall  suppress  in  future  unnecessary 
and  improper  names  for  our  fruits.  ‘I 
shall  fight  it  out  on  this  line’  while  1  live, 
and  consider  my  life  well  spent  if  I  have 
done,  or  shall  do,  anything  to  secure  the 
much  needed  reform” 

- •  *  • 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  who  ought 
to  let  tobacco  alone,  while  engaged  about 
their  work,  those  who  handle  food  take 
the  lead.  It  is  most  disgusting  to  one 
who  objects  to  tobacco  smoke,  and  there 
are  few  women  who  do  not,  to  see  market- 
men  standing  over  such  easily  affected 
articles  as  meat  or  butter  with  a  cigar  in 
their  mouths.  A  walk  through  any  of  our 
markets  will  show  plenty  of  men  doing 
this  very  thing.  For  the  sake  of  decency 
the  cigars  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  sight 
during  business  hours.  We  have  Been 
men  standing  over  a  butter  tub  with  a 
long  ash  at  the  end  of  their  cigars  that 
threatened  at  any  moment  to  fall  directly 
into  the  butter.  An  old  smoker  would 
perhaps  see  nothing  wrong  in  this,  but 
the  majority  of  those  who  eat  this  food 
are  not  “old  smokers.”  The  public  have 
no  right  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not 
smoke,  though  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
more  happiness  in  the  world  if  such  a 
right  did  exist.,  but  customers  certainly 
have  a  right  to  say  that  their  food  shall 
not  he  tainted  with  what,  to  them,  is  most 
objectionable. 


This  is  one  of  the  critical  times  of  the 
year  with  all  stock,  and  especially  so  with 
Bbeep,  and  eminently  so  with  last  spring’s 
lambs.  As  the  nights  get  cold  and  the 
frosts  severe,  the  grass  loses  a  large  share 
of  its  nutritive  value,  and  although  sheep 
may  eat  enough  to  look  plump,  they  will 
actually  fall  away  in  flesh,  uuless  they 
have  extra  food,  and  a  lamb  that  once 
gets  fairly  started  on  the  down  grade  as 
to  flesh,  between  now  and  when  taken  up 
for  Winter,  will  almost  surely  give  his 
pelt,  before  Spring  to  ornament  (?)  some 
fence  or  barn  side.  And  there  is  no  way 
in  which  a  farmer  can  more  plainly  show 
his  ignorance  or  unfitness  for  tbe  business 
of  sheep  raising  than  by  covering  his 
buildings  with  lamb-pelts.  Remember 
that  mnety-nine-hundreths  of  the  loss 
charged  to  “grub  in -th e-head,”  is  caused 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  daily  “grub,” 
and  a  large  share  of  it  could  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  giving  extra  “grub”  in  October 
and  November,  while  the  animals  are 
still  running  to  grass. 


WE  WANT 

every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  renew  for 
1886.  Don’t  say  the  “times  are  hard,  and 
we  will  renew  later.”  This  is  “penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.”  If  you  want  a 
trusty  paper,  you  must  pay  for  it.  In¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  the  best  practical 
writers)  from  experiments;  from  original 
engravings  from  Nature,  cost  money,  and 
there  is  do  way  of  escaping  it.  It  costs  a 
journal  a  good  deal  to  he  impartial,  since 
the  pet  plants  of  those  who  offer  them  for 
sale  can  not  be  condemned  as  worthless 
without  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the 
introducers  or  originators.  The  Rural, 
as  it  is,  can  not  be  published  with  its  pres¬ 
ent  circulation  for  less  than  two  dollars 
per  year.  If  we  fill  it  with  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  kind  friends;  if  we  give 
up  our  artists;  our  special  numbers;  our 


Experiment  Grounds;  our  Seed  Distri¬ 
butions,  and  print  it  with  less  care  upon 
wood  paper,  then  we  could  sell  it  for  $1 
with  the  same  or  more  profit.  Do  you 
want  us  to  do  it,  Rural  readers?  It 
never  shall  be  done  while  it  is  owned  by 
its  present  proprietors.  We  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve;  and  as  our  circulation 
increases,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  so  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  Renew,  good 
friends !  Support  us  in  our  worthy  as¬ 
pirations  ! 


GRAPE  NOTES  CONTINUED. 


Now,  which  grape  ripened  first  at  tbe 
Rural  Grounds  of  those  already  reported 
upon?  Moore’s  Early;  Early  Victor, 
Florence,  Cottage,  and  Early  Dawn  next. 

Which  varieties  are  yielding  the  most 
grapes  this  year  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
perfection  of  berry  and  bunch  also  con¬ 
sidered?  Victoria,  Moore’s  Early,  Cot¬ 
tage,  Lady  Washington,  Pocklington, 
Rockingham,  Carlotta,  Wilder,  Niagara, 
Worden,  Lady.  It  was  said  in  a  recent 
Rural  report  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
Pocklington  would  have  time  to  ripen 
full  v.  Is  it  still  doubtful? 

Yes.  It  is  also  a  little  doubtful  as  to 
the  Lady  Washington.  It  is  the  latest 
season  we  have  ever  known. 

Of  all  those  mentioned,  which  do  you 
consider  the  best  in  quality?  There  is  no 
great  difference.  The  Lady  Washington 
when  well  ripened  would  rank  first — the 
Pocklington  last. 

Which  bears  the  largest  berries  of  those 
mentioned? 

Moore’s  Early. 

Which  the  largest  bunches? 

Lady  Washington  first;  then  Victoria, 
Moore’s  Early,  Niagara,  Pocklington, 
Cottage,  Rockingham,  Lady,  Wilder, 
Worden,  Early  Victor,  Florence. 

It  has  been  a  peculiar  season.  The 
grapes  we  really  prize  most,  as  a  rule, 
have  not  done  so  well  as  in  past  years. 


THE  COMET-LAWSON-JARGONELLE 
PEAR. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood  sold  his  stock  of 
what  he  named  the  “Comet”  Pear  to  Mr. 
John  S.  Collins.  The  Lawsons  (on  whose 
premises  the  supposed  original  tree  grows) 
sold  the  same,  pear,  under  the  name  of 
“Lawson,”  to  William  Parry.  There 
has  been  a  warm,  but  respectful  contest 
as  to  which  name  the  pear  should  hold. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Ilovey  finds  this  Comet  Law- 
son  Pear  to  be  the  old  French  Jargonelle. 
If  Mr.  Hovey  is  right,  the  dispute  as  to 
name  will,  of  course,  cease. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Caywood  kindly 
brought  us  a  box  of  these  pears.  He  said 
at  the  time  that  the  quality  was  inferior, 
but  that  its  handsome  color  and  early 
ripening  might  insure  the  fruit  some  pop¬ 
ularity,  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 
Later  he  presented  us  with  one  of  the 
trees,  which  has  made  only  a  fair  growth. 
The  specimens  of  fruit  from  Mr.  Caywood, 
though  beautifully  colored,  were  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  than  the  illustration,  which 
we  were  the  first  to  pubbsh  (see  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  October  4,  1884).  This 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Parry. 

The  Jargonelle  is  described  by  Thomas 
as  “rather  dry,  sweet,  rots  at  the  core. 
Handsome,  but  poor.  Early  August.” 


FAIR  NUMBERS. 


Wiiat  is  now  known  as  the  “Fair 
Number”  of  a  farm  journal  was  inaugura¬ 
ted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  years  ago. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  more  prominent 
agricultural  papers  now  issues  its  Fair 
Number.  The  result  is  that  the  farmer 
at  the  fair  receives  such  a  load  of  “speci¬ 
men”  copies  that  he  can  not  find  time  to 
read  them,  and  they  are  thrown  aside. 
Again  such  special  numbers,  even  though 
marked  in  display  type,  “Fair  Number,” 
are  deceptive  to  those  who  are  thus  in¬ 
duced  to  subscribe  for  journals  with 
whose  ordinary  issues  they  are  not  famil¬ 
iar.  We  have  therefore  concluded  to 
abandon  them  and  to  leave  the  field  to  our 
younger  friends  who  have  not  ascertained 
from  long  experience  that  Fair  Numbers 
do  not  pay  either  the  publisher  or 
advertiser  who,  on  account  of  an  enlarged 
circulation,  at  the  usual  rates,  is  induced 
to  patronize  them  liberally.  The  increased 
circulation  is,  in  most  cases,  undoubtedly 
given ;  but,  the  extra  numbers  are  for  the 
most  part,  as  ws  have  said,  thrown  away 
or  destroyed.  Several  of  our  enterprising 
comem  poraries  are  now  following  another 
and  far  more  commendable  example  set 
by  the  Rural,  viz.,  the  issuing  of  Special 
numbers  devoted  to  those  leading  subjects 
in  which  the  stockman,  general  farmer, 
pomologist  or  horticulturist  is  most  deep¬ 
ly  interested, 


THE  POOR  MAN’S  COW. 


The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
did  a  wise  thing  in  arranging  for  a  test, 
to  determine  the  best  “general-purpose 
cow.”  at  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair.  The 
contest  was  to  be  between  representatives 
of  the  different  breeds,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  all  breeders  claiming  to 
breed  the  “poor  man’s  cow,”  came  out  to 
show  what  claim  they  have  ou  the  title. 
In  this  test,  au  entrance  fee  of  $15  was 
charged.  The  points  to  be  decided  upon 
by  the  committee  were  given  in  a  late 
Rural.  There  will  probably  be  more  or 
less  dissatisfaction,  as  the  Board  seems 
to  realize,  with  the  first  trial,  as  there  can 
be  no  “scale  of  points”  to  cover  the  much 
desired  animal.  At  present,  beef,  milk 
and  butter  animals  are  judged  from  differ¬ 
ent  stand-points.  A  thin,  “cat-hammed” 
Jersey,  of  course,  would  make  no  showing 
in  a  beef  ring  against  a  broad  Bhort-horn, 
while  for  butter  production,  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case.  In  all  such  tests,  the 
milk  of  each  cow  should  be  weighed  and 
analyzed  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  fat, 
caserne,  sugar,  salts  and  water.  In  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  other  points,  the  committee 
will  be  obliged  to  use  their  best  judgment. 

While  this  method  of  deciding  will  of 
necessity  be  criticized,  it  is  evidently  the 
best  that  can  be  done  at  present.  A  few 
such  contests  will  serve  to  fix  a  “scale  of 
points”  that  will  give  satisfaction.  The 
real  points  desired  in  the  coveted  “farm¬ 
er’s  cow”  will  be  brought  out  by  discus¬ 
sion.  We  look  upon  this  action  as  a  good 
step  in  advance.  A  large  percentage  of 
tho  cattle  in  this  country  are  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  do  not  want  to  handle 
specialties.  “General-purpose  cow”  ex¬ 
presses  their  want  exactly.  They  do  not 
want  a  cow  that  expects  to  hide  a  defect 
in  size  behind  a  butter  tub,  nor  one  that 
wants  to  make,  fat  take  tbe  place  of  milk. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  who  want  such 
animals,  but  if  we  mistake  not,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  farmer  will  have  none  of  them.  Now 
let  the  breeds  come  up  to  the  line,  and 
show  us  what  they  are  made  of. 

- *  •  » 

BREVITIES. 


H.  R.,  of  Postville,  Iowa,  gives  under 
“Everywhere”  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relative  merits  as  between  hilling-up  potatoes 
and  the  Rural’s  trench  system. 

Editor  J.  A.  Woodward,  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  under  date  of  September  10,  writes: 
“Fertilizer  Sppcial  just  received.  It  is  worth 
from  $5  to  $500  (according  to  his  circumstan¬ 
ces,  his  requirements  and  his  brains)  to  every 
fanner  who  will  study  it  and  apply  its  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  grape  Early  Dawn  may  now  be  defi¬ 
nitely  reported  upon  as  fruited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  ripens  about 
five  days  after  Moore’s  Early.  The  buuches 
and  berries  arc  rotlier  small  and  the  quality  is 
scarcely  as  good  as  that  of  Concord.  It  nmy 
do  better  another  season.  The  vine  is  moder¬ 
ately  vigorous.  This  is  a  seedling  of  Dr.  W. 
A.  M.  Colbert,  of  Newburgh,  N  Y  ,  aDd  is 
supposed  to  be  a  cross  of  Muscat-Hamburg 
and  Tsraella. 

Subscribers  who  believe  hi  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  requested  io  send  the  paper  to  a 
friend  or  acquaintance  or  to  some  progressive 
farmer  for  the  rest  of  the  pear,  and  to  renew 
at  the  same  time  for  the  rest  of  1885  and  all  of 
1886 .for  the  usual  price  of  $2.00.  lie  make 
the  present  to  our  subscribers;  they  to  their 
friends.  Wc  do  not  see  why  any  subscriber 
who  appreciates  the  Rural  should  not  grant 
this  request  It  costs  him  nothing,  since  he 
will  renew  at  the  end  of  the.  year  ait  the  same. 

Mr  Pktkr  Henderson  remarked  to  us  the 
other  day,  while  we  were  looking  at  specimens 
of  Favorite,  Cardinal,  Mayflower  anil  Perfec¬ 
tion  Tomatoes  iu  his  warehouse,  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  tomatoes  so  closely  alike  should  be 
called  and  sold  under  different  names.  We 
then  saw  several  of  the  Russian  muskmelons, 
a  few  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  us  two  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Rudd.  They  ripened  early  with 
us,  and  the  vines  were  immensely  productive, 
but  the  quality  was  not  very  good.  Those  of 
Mr.  Henderson  (grown  in  Canada,  wo  believe) 
wore  of  excellent  quality.  *1  he  Russian  melon 
is  round  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color.  The 
rlud  is  very  thin.  Beside  the  Russians  were 
an  lron-clod  Watermelon  weighing  56  pounds 
and  n  Kolb’s  Gem  weighing  over  10  pounds. 
With  the  introduction  of  Cuban  Queen.  Kolb’s 
Gem,  Scaly  Bark,  Bow,  and  a  score  of  others, 
little  remains  to  Vie  desired  in  the  way  of  size 
or  quality. 

Tiierb  may  be  60ine  doubts  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  line  about  the  advantages  of 
a  reciprocity  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Canada ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  on 
this  side  or  that,  about  the  advantages  of  a 
comprehensive  extradition  treaty  between  the 
two.  Already  a  considerable  number  of  our 
dishonest  fugitive  bauk  presidents  and  cash¬ 
iers,  State  and  township  officials,  treasurers 
of  benevolent  institutions,  confidential  mer¬ 
cantile  clerks,  and  other  trusted  scoundrels 
are  living  in  ease  and  security  in  Canada.  The 
presence  of  an  asylum  so  neur  and  convenient 
of  access,  giving  a  promise  of  impunity,  must 
be  a  powerful  incentive  to  crime.  An  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  to  cover  all  such  cases  should  be 
adopted  at  once.  The  good  people  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  don’t  want  our  criminals ;  we  do.  Why 
should  there  be  any  delay  in  providing  for  an 
exchange  so  agreeable  to  both  parties? 


Sttfriisl’l  Societies. 


CONVENTION  OP  THE  AMERICAN  PO- 
MOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  EDITORIAL  REPORT.) 


President  Wilder,  in  his  address,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Society  on  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  simplifying  names,  and 
urged  that  still  further  reform  be  made  in 
this  direction,  until  we  shall  have  simple, 
pleasant,  and  as  far  as  possible,  single  names. 
He  knew  of  no  better  way  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  masses  than  to  encourage  the  use 
of  fruits  as  food. 

President  Barry  said  ours  is  not  the  only 
country  in  which  a  reform  in  this  direction  is 
needed.  At  a  recent  exhibition  in  England 
2,020  different  varieties  of  fruits  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  under  4  500  different  names. 

Prof.  Bessev,  of  Nebraska,  in  discussiug 
fungi,  said  the  difference  between  the  largest 
and  smallest  trees  was  not  so  great  compara¬ 
tively  as  that  between  varieties  of  fungi. 
There  are  three  classes  of  fungi:  one  lives 
only  on  dead  or  decaying  matter;  one  only 
on  living  tissues,  aud  the  third  feeds  on  both 
dead  and  living  tissues;  and  to  the  latter  class 
all  the  injurious  fungi  belong.  Bacteria  be¬ 
long  to  the  latter  class,  and  are  so  small  that 
over  nineteen  thousand  millions  could  exist  iu 
a  square  inch  under  the  bark.  The  mildews, 
rust  on  leaves  at  d  grain,  blight,  fruit  rots  and 
black  knot  in  trees  are  all  the  results  of  fungi. 
The  attacks  of  fungi  call  for  the  surgeon,  and 
not  for  the  chemist.  Removal  of  the  growing 
fungi  is  a  removal  of  the  disease.  This 
teaches  us  to  keep  close  watch  of  the  fruit 
trees,  and  remove  all  diseased  branches,  burn¬ 
ing  them  as  soou  as  seen. 

Prof.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  said  that  in 
pear  blight  tl.e  leaves  do  uot  turn  black  until 
several  days  or  weeks  after  the  limbs  have 
been  affected,  so  that,  in  cutting  off  blighted 
leaves,  wo  should  cut  several  inches  below  the 
last  branches  affected  and  also  below  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bark.  He 
thinks  the  disease  usually  enters  the  trees 
though  t.he  blossoms,  or  through  the  very- 
young  leaves  or  buds  at  the  end  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  tw-ig.  He  does  not  think  the  disease  is  ever 
communicated  through  the  roots,  aud  there 
is  but  very  little  danger  of  communicating 
it  by  the  pruning  knife.  He  considers  blight 
on  apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  identical,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  easily  inoculate  one  from  the 
other.  He  is  quite  sure  that  close  watching 
and  the  prompt  cutting  off  of  the  diseased 
branches  will  keep  the  blight  in  check.  He 
has  no  faith  iu  the  efficacy  of  washes  applied 
to  the  trunks. 

Prof.  Lazenby,  of  Ohio,  does  not  believe 
that  smoke  will  have  sufficient  effect  in  pro¬ 
tecting  against  frost  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
the  application.  He  has  tried  it  ou  several 
occasions,  and  could  not  recommend  it. 

Ou  the  influence  of  the  pollen  ou  the  result¬ 
ing  fruit.  Prof.  Lazenby  said  that  while  be 
had  seen,  in  1884,  much  to  convince  him  that 
the  pollen  did  exert  a  powerful  influence;  in 
1885,  there  had  been  no  indication  of  such  an 
effect. 

A.  8.  Fuller  claimed  that  the  pollen  did  af¬ 
fect  not  only  the  size,  form  and  color  of  the 
strawberry,  but  also  the  leaves  and  growth  of 
the  plants  themselves.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  are  currying  the 
thing  so  far  that  even  the  people  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  “fish  story.1'  The  convention  seemed 
disposed  to  quietly  let  the  advocates  of  pollen- 
ic  influence  have  their  owu  way  to  see  how 
far  they  would  go,  though  the  general  verdict 
was  “not  proved.”  Among  strawberries  the 
favorites  were  Crescent,  Bbarpless,  Manches¬ 
ter  aud  Wilson,  iu  the  order  named,  among 
the  older  sorts;  aud  the  Jewell  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  among  the  newer  kiuds.  Of  blackberries, 
Taylor's  Prolific  had  many-  good  words  in  its 
favor;  the  Evergreen  was  said  to  be  of  no  val¬ 
ue,  although  a  good  grower;  Early  Harvest 
was  killed  to  the  snow  line  in  the  West.  The 
Lucretia  Dewberry  is  handsome,  productive 
and  of  good  size;  but  unfortunately  it  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  Shaffer,  among  raspber¬ 
ries,  received  much  commeudation;  notwith¬ 
standing  its  ba*l  color,  it  is  bound  to  come 
into  favor; both  North  uud  South  it  got  only 
praise.  Marlboro  and  Rancocas  were  highly 
spoken  of;  Crimson  beauty-  had  no  friends. 

In  discussiug  new  apples,  Peter  M.  Gideon 
said  Yellow  Transparent  was  injured  in  Min¬ 
nesota  last  Winter  by  42°  F.  below  zero.  Prof. 
Budd  says  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  earlier 
than  Early  Harvest;  but  if  kept  till  over¬ 
ripe,  it  has  a  tendency  to  crack  aud  become 
mealy.  He  thinks  Wolf  River  40  per  cent, 
hardier  than  Fameuse.  Salome,  ho  says,  is 
not  as  hardy  us  the  latter.  He  saw  the 
Northwestern  Greening  within  18  miles  of  Lake 
Michigan  somewhat  injured.  Mr.  Gibbs,  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  said  Whitney’s  No.  20 is  the 
best  of  all  the  crabs,  all  things  considered,  • 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-Y9BXEB. 


T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  in  discoursing  of 
American  grapes,  said  all  grapes  have  certain 
characteristics  by  which  they  can  be  truth¬ 
fully  classified,  aud  he  hopes  to  make  these  so 
plain  that  no  trouble  need  be  found  in  placing 
every  grape  in  the  family  to  which  it  right¬ 
fully  belongs. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Prof. 
Budd,  of  Iowa,  said  the  great  mistake  of  all 
grape  growers  iu  those  countries  subject  to 
injury  of  vines  by  cold,  was  in  planting  too 
shallow.  The  vines  should  not  be  planted  less 
than  from  15  to  20  inches  deep,  so  that  if  the 
surface  roots  are  injured,  the  lower  and  better 
protected  ones  may  support  the  vine  until  new 
roots  are  thrown  out  above.  Of  the  newer 
varieties  Wyoming  Red  had  many  friends, 
though  its  quality  was  declared  poor.  Niag¬ 
ara  received  almost  universal  commendation, 
fully  corroborating  the  Rubal’8  often  ex¬ 
pressed  good  opinion  of  it.  Among  those  who 
had  fruited  it,  aud  who  were  well  pleased, 
were  Messrs.  Philips.  Hayes  and  Graham,  of 
Michigan;  Collins,  of  New  Jersey;  Augur,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Barry  and  Hubbard,  of  New 
York.  Empire  State  was  highly  mentioned, 
as  were  tbe  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Ulster 
Prolific.  Frances  B.  Hayes  was  favorably 
mentioned,  though  none  present  had  fruited 
it.  Centennial  was  not  hardj-  in  the  West. 
Victoria  was  well  spoken  of  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground ;  another  instance  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  Rural’s  estimate  of  new 
fruits.  Triumph  gives  good  satisfaction  in  the 
South .  Eldorado  and  Higbtand  had  no  words 
in  their  favor,  Vergenne3  appears  to  have 
warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies;  but  most 
friends.  Early  Victor  was  thought  a  good 
grape,  a  few  days  earlier  than  Coucord.  Jef¬ 
ferson  got  praise  only  in  tbe  South;  too  late 
for  the  North.  Moore's  Early  is  gaining 
friends,  especially  in  the  West;  it  is  very 
hardy,  resisting  both  heat  and  cold.  Lady 
Washington  was  reported  to  be  loo  late  for 
everywhere,  except  from  Virginia  south. 
Prentiss  is  failing  everywhere.  Worden  was 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  black  grapes; 
some  called  it  better  in  quality  than  Concord, 
and  others  said,  though  good,  it  was  not  as 
good,  being  decidedly  nore  “foxy.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Michigan,  in  discussing 
Economic  Entomology,  made  it  appear  that 
we  annually  lose  nearly  $500,000,000  by  insect 
depredation,  and  yet  our  Government,  is  doing 
next  to  nothing  to  inform  our  people,  or  to 
destroy  the  injurious  insects.  Most  of  the 
pests  are  imported,  and  many  are  yearly 
changing  their  habits  so  as  to  eat  different 
plauts.  The  birds  are  the  natural  enemies  of 
insects  generally,  and  yet  all  our  people  seem 
bent  on  destroying  these  friends.  We  need 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  insects  aud  their 
habits,  should  be  made  common  among  the 
people.  There  should  be  more  experiment 
stations  aud  more  discussion  among  the  farm¬ 
ers.  Said  be,  "I  know  that  Paris-green  and 
London-purple  are  a  perfect  protection 
against  codling  moths,  as  well  as  canker  and 
other  leaf-eating  worms.”  He  could  not  see 
why  they  were  not  more  generally  used. 
Field's  Force  pump  was  highly  commended 
for  use  iu  applying  them.  Burning  the  vines 
of  strawberries  soon  after  fruiting  was  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly  as  a  remedy  for  leaf 
rollers,  and  also  as  a  good  means  of  destroying 
weeds.  The  plot  is  to  be  mowed,  the  leaves 
evenly  scattered,  and  the  whole  burned  over. 

Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois,  said  the  proper 
packing  of  fruits  has  much  to  do  with  the 
price  they  bring  in  tbe  markets.  He  thinks 
tne  quart  box  the  best  package  for  straw¬ 
berries;  but  advises  that  the  boxes  be  made 
5x5  inches;  then  they  need  not  be  over  two- 
and-a-balf  inches  deep  to  bold  a  quart.  The 
raspberry  box  should  be  only  oue-half  as  deep, 
holding  a  pint.  We  think  these  are  val¬ 
uable  suggestions.  He  also  advises  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  handled  grape  basket  for  ship¬ 
ping  peaches.  Mr.  Field,  of  New  Jersey, 
strongly  advocates  the  planting  of  cocoa-nuts 
in  Florida.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
there  now  idle,  that  can  be  made  to  yield  an 
annual  income  of  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre.  The 
trees  bear  at  eight  years,  and  are  free  from  in¬ 
sects  and  disease. 

There  were  awarde  1  of  Wilder  medals, 
one  gold,  seven  silver  and  eight  bronze. 
The  gold  medal  went  to  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  for  100  plates  of  very  fine  pears.  The 
silver  medals  went,  one  to  the  Michigan  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  for  8.1$  plates  of  fruits  and 
uuts  growrn  iu  Michigan;  one  to  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society  for  141  varieties;  one  to 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  for  211 
plates;  one  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry  N.  Y.  for 
140  plates  of  pears;  one  to  Benj.  G.  Smith,  of 
Mass,  for  61  varieties  of  pears;  one  to  Peter 

M.  Gideon,  of  Minn,  for  28  varieties  of  apples 
of  his  owu  originating;  one  to  Field  &  Osborne 

N.  J.  for  collections  of  cocoa  nuts  grown  by 
them  in  Florida.  Of  bronze  medals  one  was 
awarded  H.  M.  Engle  cfc  Son,  Pa  for  28  vari¬ 
eties  of  pears;  27  of  grapes,  three  of  peaches, 
two  of  apples  aud  one  of  chestnuts  (tbe  great 


American) ;  one  to  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son,  N. 
Y.  for  three  .seedling  graphs;  one  to  W.  W. 
Thompson,  Ga.  fora  collection  of  fruit;  one 
to  A.  Block,  Cal  ,  for  four  new  varieties  of 
seedlmg  pears;  one  to  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey  of 
Mich.,  for  75  varieties  of  Mich,  native  fruits 
and  berries;  one  to  T.  V.  Munson.  Texas,  for 
12  seedliDg  grapes, and  one  to  G.  W.  Campbell 
of  Ohio,  for  seedling  grapes. 

The  last  evening  was  devoted  to  one  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Garfield’s  “love  feasts,"  and  seemed  to 
be  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Thus  ended  one 
of  the  most  wide-awake  and  practical  meetings 
of  this  Society  ever  held  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  venerable  President  Wilder  may  be 
graciously  spared  and  kindly  preserved  to 
greet  this  grand  old  Society  at  its  next  bien¬ 
nial  session  at  Boston,  in  1887.  We  promise 
all  a  rousing  time,  because  we  know  what 
Boston  can  do. 


THE  RED  HEADED  SYSTENA. 


PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

A  reader  of  the  Rural  at  Penn  Yan, 
N.Y.,  wishes  information,  through  the  paper, 
regarding  a  small,  quick,  black  beetle,  which 
is  quite  seriously  injuring  the  foliage  of  his 
grapes.  It  has  attacked  small,  young  Dela¬ 
ware  vines.  He  specially  calls  attention  to  its 
quick  motions,  and  the  difficulty  of  catching 
it,  contrasting  its  movements  with  the  slow, 
awkward  habits  of  the  Rose  Beetle,  and  the 
Grape  Fidia. 

This  beetle  is  the  Red-headed  Svstena  (Sys- 
tena  frontalis.  Fabr  ).  It  is  black  with  a 
red  head,  and  is  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
long.  The  thorax  and  wing-covers  are  finely 
punctured.  The  under  side  of  tbe  body  is 
black,  with  a  brownish  tinge.  The  antennae 
are  red,  except  the  basal  joint.wbich  is  black. 
Had  this  inquirer  examined  the  femora  of  tbe 
posterior  legs,  he  would  have  found  why  it  is 
so  active;  as  these  organs,  like  the  same  in 
the  Grape  Flea  Beetle,  which  belongs  to  tbe 
same  family  \the  plant  eaters-,  Chrysomelidse) 
are  greatly  developed. 

Mr.  William  Saunders  states  that  this  in¬ 
sect  has  been  quite  destructive  in  parts  of 
Ontario.  Canada,  eating  the  green  tissue 


from  the  upper  sides'of  the  leaves.  In  th 
entomological  report  of  Ontario,  13th  Vol., 
p.  10,  this  same  beetle  is  referred  to  as 
devouring  #t,be  leaves  of  tbe  grapes  iu  the 
vineyard  nf  Mr.  M.  FeJan,  of  Oakville,  On¬ 
tario.  It  is  stated  that  while  the  insects  are 
very  abundant  on  bis  vines,  his  neighbor’s 
are  unmolested.  This  beetle  is  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tbe  United  States,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  whether  It  is  quite  general  in 
its  destruction  in  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Saunders  suggests  no  remedy.  I  have 
tried  the  kerosene  and  soap  emulsions  with 
great  success  on  the  closely  allied  Grape 
Flea  Beetle,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  equally  efficacious  in  this  case.  Of  course 
Paris  green  would  prove  a  sure  remedy.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  apply  pyrethrum; 
for  if  the  latter  will  banish  the  Rose  Beetle, 
which  is  said  to  defy  (?)  Paris-greeD,  it  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  route  the  Red-headed  Sys- 
tena. 


(Strucatiotwl. 


“WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?'’ 

PROFESSOR  (J.  E.  MORROW. 

Let  ns  reason  together  concerning  a  re¬ 
cent  article,  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
about  the  change  of  name  of  the  “Illinois 
Industrial  University’’  to  “University  of  Illi-, 
nois.” 

A  large  number  of  respectable  people,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
faculty,  students  and  many  of  the  graduates, 
desired  this  change  to  be  made.  It  was  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  that  the  objection  was  not  to 
the  word  “Industrial”  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  designed  to  be  understood,  but  was 
based  ou  the  fact  that  very  many  persons, 
because  of  this  word  in  tbe  name,  confounded 
the  institution  with  reformatory  or  semi-penal 
institutions,  such  as  the  “Illinois  Industrial 
School  for  Girts.”  It  was  also  repeatedly 
stated  by  those  in  authority,  that  the  change 
of  name  did  not  imply  any  wish  or  intention 
to  change  the  character  of  tbe  University. 

The  change  was  opposed  by  many,  and  it 
clearly  was  a  matter  about  which  honest 
difference  of  opinion  could  exist.  What  has 
seemed  to  me  unfortunate  has  been  that  in 
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much  newspaper  discussion  of  the  matter,  it 
has  been  assumed,  or  stated,  that  those  favor¬ 
ing  the  change  were  untruthful  in  their  state¬ 
ments  of  their  reasons  and  of  their  purposes. 
An  agricultural  paper  before  me  holds  that 
the  fact  that  officers  of  the  University  were 
in  favor  of  this  change  of  name  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  have  not  been,  and  are 
not.  honestly  trying  to  carry  out  the  laws 
under  which  it  is  founded.  "Without  insisting 
on  the  standing  of  the  men  against  whom  this 
charge  is  made,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  a  question  with  one  who 
makes  such  a  charge  on  such  a  basis. 

I  cannot  think  it  was  courteous,  Christian- 
like  or  calculated  to  do  good,  for  the  Iowa 
Homestead  —  even  though  it  be  edited  by  a 
minister  of  the  gospel — to  call  a  body  of  300 
or  400  students  “a  congregation  of  dudes."  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  efft  cttve  argument  to  call 
the  question  ‘‘silly.”  To  say  that  a  farmer 
“would  disgrace  his  calling  by  sending  bis  son 
to  the  newly  named  University,”  as  did  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  on  reflection  hardly  seems  wise 
or  true. 

I  am  glad  to  see  something  of  a  reaction : 
without  abating  their  opinion  that  the  change 
of  name  was  a  great  mistake,  some  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  are  bethinking  themselves  of  an¬ 
other  side  of  the  question.  Thus  the  Western 
Rural  says:  “The  University  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  industrial  schools  in  the  world.  A 
young  man  desiring  bd  industrial  education 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a  course  at  the 
University.  *  *  *  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State  to  patronize  the  institution.” 

You  ask,  “What’s  in  a  name?”  Much  cer¬ 
tainly;  but  is  not  the  thing  more  than  a  name? 
The  University  still  exists.  That  motto, 
“Learning  and  Labor,”  still  stands.  The  men 
in  control  pledge  themselves  anew  to  earnest 
effort  to  carry'  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
laws  making  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
learning  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arte  the  chief  object  of  the  institution. 
It  is  still  true  that  more  money  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  providing  facilities  for  the  College 
of  Agriculture  than  for  any  other  College  or 
Department that  more  men  are  employed, 
more  time  and  effort  spent  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  branches  which  quite  directly  re¬ 
late  to  agriculture  than  to  those  connected 
with  aDy  other  industry,  or  any  department 
of  the  University,  and  that,  next  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  come  the  other  industrial  arts  which 
have  large  equipments.  I  am  sorry  to  Bay  it 
is  still  true  that  the  number  of  students  in  tbe 
College  of  Agriculture  is  much  smaller  than 
that  in  several  departments. 

One  thing  has  impressed  me  as  singular — 
notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  callings, 
compared  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  our  State,  almost  exactly  half  the 
young  men  in  the  University  last  year  were 
preparing  themselves  to  build  houseB,  bridges, 
roads,  machinery,  or  to  manage  the  latter. 
Those  interested  in  these  callings  would  have 
the  same  reason  to  feel  wronged  by  the  change 
of  name  as  would  farmers;  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  opposition  or  complaint  from  them. 
Students  seemed  well  content  to  come  to 
study  architecture,  mechanical  or  civil  engi¬ 
neering  under  tbe  old  name;  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  they  will  be  equally  glad  to  come  for 
these  purposes  under  the  new. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  al¬ 
though  with  good  equipment  and  able  instruc¬ 
tors,  was  almost  without  students;  now  it  is 
one  of  tbe  most  successful  and  papular  de¬ 
partments  in  the  University.  It  is  my  hope 
that  I  may  live  to  see  the  time  when,  in  uni¬ 
versities  where  a  choice  of  courses  of  study  is 
freely  offered,  the  agricultural  course  will 
rank  among  the  first  in  popularity,  especially 
with  farmers  and  their  sons-  -is  this  a  wild 
dream? 

Champaign,  Ill. 


far  Xbaiura, 

CONDUCTED  BY  M1SC  HAY  CLARK, 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  vs.  DOMESTIC 
UNHAPPINESS. 

Taking  up  the  thread  of  my  thoughts,  pre¬ 
sented  last  week,  I  would  continue  and  say: 
It  may  be,  it  is  true,  th^  club  life  or  the 
average  associations  of  young  men  unlit  them 
for  the  duties  and  cares  of  tbe  family,  but  is 
it  not  equally  true  that  women  are  as  incom¬ 
petent,  although  it  may  be  in  other  aud  widely 
different  directions?  Unfortunately,  the  iu- 
competency  in  either  case  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
become  less,  but  rather  increases  as  the  years 
go  by,  which  are  supposed  to  briug  wisdom, 
so  that  instead  of  middle-aged,  unmarried  peo¬ 
ple  being  better  equipped  for  domestic  life,  in 
most  cases  they  are  only  confirmed  in  their 
incompetency.  Some  one  lias  said  it  requires 
as  many  brains  to  manage  a  family  as  it  does 
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to  officer  a  ship.  If  this  he  so,  ought  not  the 
training  to  be  as  perfect  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other? 

Perhaps  young  people  should  not  make 
matrimony  their  sole,  or  even  their  chief  ob¬ 
ject  in  life,  but  they  should  either  qualify 
themselves  for  a  domestic  or  a  public  life.  No 
man  cau  excel  in  more  than  oue  or  two  occu¬ 
pations,  and  in  this  respect,  at  lesst,  woman 
is  not  superior  to  mau.  If  a  young  lady  has 
musical  talent,  let  her  cultivate  it  and  become 
a  prima  donna,  if  possible,  or  if  she  is  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind,  she  may  become  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  writer,  but  if  she  is  possessed  of 
good,  common  sense,  a  strong  constitution, 
let  her  qualify  herself  for  the  highest  sphere 
open  to  womankind,  and  tbe  highest  life 
known  to  this  earth — that  of  wife  and  mother. 

The  sooner  youug  ladies  learn  that  they  can 
not  step  from  the  piano,  George  Eliot’s  works, 
or  crazy  patchwork  into  the  position  of  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  aud  iuto  successful 
domestic  life,  the  better.  There  is  no  reason 
why  one  sex  should  map  out  their  life  in  their 
youth  and  follow  it  to  success,  and  the  other 
be  the  creature  of  a  whim,  or  of  fortune;  their 
destiDy  dependent  upon  an  acquaintance  of  a 
ball  room,  a  church  sociable,  or  a  picnic.  Tbe 
life  controlled  by  chance  may  be  successful, 
but  such  is  not  the  law  of  our  existence.  Mod¬ 
erate  success,  to  say  nothiug  of  excellence,  in 
any  sphere  in  life  depends  upon  continuous, un¬ 
remitting  application,  and  in  no  calling  is  this 
axiom  oftener  demonstrated  than  in  house 
keeping.  There  is  no  broader  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness,  no  higher  plane  of  duty,  with  great¬ 
er  prospect  of  ultimate  reward  aud  happiness, 
than  that  of  housekeeping.  The  world  needs 
strong,  healthy,  intelligent  mothers,  infinitely 
more  than  it  does  proficiency  in  music, 
art,  or  literature.  Men  in  tbe  East,  as  well 
as  in  the  West  need  wives — partners  —  who 
will  share  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
life. 

Celibacy  is,  in  most  cases,  tbe  result  of  cow¬ 
ardice  or  ignorance  (there  are  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  physical  disability,  etc,,  which 
are  altogether  commendable);  and  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  marriage  is  usually  a  local  calamity 
because  it  deters  others  from  entering  upon 
wbat  for  them  might  be  a  life  of  prosperity 
aud  happiness.  Learn  tbe  art  of  housekeeping, 
get  married,  convince  your  friends  that  mar¬ 
ried  life  and  domestic  misery  are  not  synony¬ 
mous  terms.  Aud  if  you  do  this— and  almost 
any  fairly  good  looking,  ordinarily  intelligent 
person  can  do  it — you  will  do  much  to  make 
the  world  huppier  and  better. 

J.  H.  G. 


GIVE  YOUR  HOMES  A  CHEERFUL  AT¬ 
MOSPHERE. 


In  jotting  down  a  few  thoughts  concerning 
household  decorations,  I  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  write  for  the  rich,  but  for 
those  whose  means  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

To  such  I  would  say  do  not  be  deterred  from 
striving  to  beautify  your  homes  because 
you  are  not  able  to  buy  ornaments,  or  because 
your  houses  may  be  plain,  rough,  small,  in¬ 
convenient,  etc. 

If  one  has  a  large,  convenient  house  with 
everything  perfect  pertaining  thereto,  and 
plenty  of  money  besides,  there  is  no  need  to 
waste  a  moment’s  thought  as  to  how  it  may 
be  rendered  beautiful  with  handsome  furni¬ 
ture  and  artistic  adornments.  There  are 
people  who  will  do  all  that  for  you  in  return 
for  some  of  your  spare  cash. 

But,  in  that  case,  you  would  lose  all  the 
credit;  as  well  as  the  pleasure.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  1  consider  to  be  a  fact.  A  house 
may  he  made  beautiful  with  money,  but 
to  make  a  home  beautiful,  requires  some¬ 
thing  that  money  cannot  buy.  Also,  that 
true  art  is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
money.  A  motto  on  the  wall, done  in  worsted 
on  perforated  cardboard  is  not  of  itself  a 
dispenser  of  happiness.  A  house  may  be 
crammed  with  bric-a-brac — with  pictures  aud 
painted  placques  aud  all  the  other  parapherna¬ 
lia  of  high  art — and  yet  be  cheerless  and  dreary 
as  a  prison.  The  happifying  influence  of 
these  things  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  placed  around  us. 

This  spirit  is  one  of  contentment,  of  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  with  the 
means  we  have  or  can  get  by  a  little  manage¬ 
ment.  it  is  tbe  spirit  which  strives  to  hide  all 
defects  and  tiring  to  light  all  beauties,  whether 
of  persons  or  things. 

One  great  charm  even  a  very  poor  home 
may  boast — and  lacking  this  any  thing  else 
will  fail  of  a  good  effect — I  refer  to  perfect 
cleanliness.  Add  to  this  order,  and  then  you 
are  ready  for  your  artistic  touches.  The 
handsomest  picture  looks  but  poorly  on  a 
dusty,  dirty  wall;  yea,  a  corner  bracket  full 
of  articles  of  “bigotry  and  virtue”  is  an  abomi¬ 
nation  under  a  canopy  of  cobwebs.  Some 
writers  of  both  sexes  are  in  the  habit  of  de¬ 
crying  tbe  perpetual  scrubbing  aud  cleaning 


of  those  whom  they  term  over-zealous  house¬ 
wives.  Such  writers  have  no  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  subject.  We  whose  business  it 
is  to  keep  the  homes  bright,  know  that  to  do 
so  we  must  practice  eternal  vigilance;  and 
that  a  continual  harassing  of  the  enemy,  dirt, 
is  better  far  than  au  occasional  skirmish. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  house  is  neat  and 
clean,  we  will  suggest  a  few  ornaments  that 
cost  little  or  nothing  except  the  thought  and 
labor  involved. 

Window  lambrequins  maybe  made  of  any 
desired  shade  of  flannel.  Cut  them  in  scallops, 
pink  the  edges  Over  white  shades  or  curtaius 
they  look  well.  If  you  wish  them  to  cost 
still  less  you  may  use  cotton  flannel;  aDd  the 
effect  will  be  equally  good.  Shelves  are  easily 
made  of  pine  boards,  covered  with  material 
to  suit  the  other  draperies:  and  suspended  by 
a  heavy  twisted  cord  with  balls  or  tassels, 
may  acceptably  fill  a  hare  corner;  on  these 
shelves  may  be  a  pair  of  vases,  odd  bits  of 
china,  a  few  pretty  shells,  or  whatever  your 
taste  may  suggest.  Very  deceiving  vases 
may  be  made  of  cracked  lamp  chimneys. 
Paste  inside  with  white  of  egg,  a  bright  Fpray 
of  leaves  or  flowers;  aud  back  of  this,  paste 
white  tissue  paper.  Fill  the  whole  inside  with 
tissue  paper,  or  with  fine,  white  cotton  bat¬ 
ting. 

Pictures  are  always  in  favor  and  need  not 
be  expensive,  though  I  confess  L  have  a 
horror  of  very  many  flashy  ebromos.  I  often 
see  au  humble  wood-cut  that  I  like  better. 
However,  if  you  have  anything  in  this  line 
that  specially  appeals  to  your  own  heart,  give 
it  a  place.  For  fear  of  prolixity  I  will  sug¬ 
gest  but  one  thing  more.  Flowers,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  ornameuts  any 
home  can  hare;  but  there  should  be  only  as 
many  as  can  be  well  cared  for.  Poor,  stinted, 
stubby  plauts,  spindling  vines,  covered  with 
dust  and  flyspecks  as  with  a  garment,  belong 
to  the  beautiful  neither  m  Nature  nor  art. 
One  thrifty  pansy  turning  its  smiling  face  to 
greet  you  from  its  bed  of  dainty  green  leaves 
is  worth  adozeu  different  varieties  neglected. 

'Twere  better  such  bad  been  “born  to  blush 
unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.”  HELEN  HOWARD. 


SLEEPING  WITH  THE  AGED. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  of  a  mother  to  place 
one  of  the  children  to  sleep  with  an  aged  per¬ 
son,  no  matter  how  crowded  the  home  nest. 
A  straw  pallet  on  the  floor  even  is  far  pref¬ 
erable.  In  almost  every  case  the  vitality  of 
the  child  is  ini  parted  to  the  aged  person,  but 
at  a  fearful  cost  to  the  little  one.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  little  bouud  boy  who  was  obliged  to 
sleep  with  the  aged  grandfather  of  the  house, 
and  who  grew  up  most  puuy,  and  thin,  and 
miserable,  an  old  mau  in  his  boyhood.  His 
sister  lived  with  my  mother,  and  she  often 
begged  the  family  to  let  poor  Robbie  sleep  on 
a  buffalo  robe  on  the  floor  rather  than  in  that 
“good  bed”  with  tbe  grandfather.  But  her 
remonstrance  was  regarded  as  only  a  foolish 
notion,  aud  poor  Bob  grew  up  a  thin,  hollow- 
chested  youth,  while  his  brother,  reared  under 
different  circumstances,  was  a  stal  wart,  robust 
mau.  The  family  whore  Robbie  lived  would 
have  thought  it  a  great  unkiudness  to  give 
him  a  hard  bed  on  the  floor;  but  it  would 
have  been  a  blessing,  indeed,  in  those  growing 
years. 

Here  is  a  point  where  a  mother  should  be 
firm,  no  matter  how  strongly  an  aged  grand¬ 
parent  may  urge  the  point,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  do.  Kindly  and  pla'uly  state  that 
you  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  child's  good,  and 
that  must  be  the  first  consideration  with  you. 
No  mother  has  a  right  to  rob  her  child  of  the 
birthright  of  sound  health  aud  vigor  lor  the 
whims  or  pleasure  of  any  oue.  There  are 
children  of  such  sound  vigor  that  even  this 
custom  idoes  not  undermine  the.constitution, 


« 

but  they  are  only  exceptions,  and  prove  no¬ 
thing. 

As  far  as  it  can  he  done  give  the  children 
separate  beds,  even  if  two  are  in  the  same 
room.  It  is  far  better  for  health,  and  more 
conducive  to  sound,  refreshing  sleep.  By  all 
means  let  me  urge  the  mother  to  have  the 
baby  sleep  apart  from  herself,  even  if  close 
beside  the  bed  in  a  little  crib  of  its  own.  If 
there  is  no  crib  high  enough,  it  is  easy  to  ex¬ 
temporize  one  by  a  row  of  chairs  next  the 
wall,  covered  by  a  snug  little  bed  of  any  sort, 
aud  well  supplied  with  warm  blankets  for 
Winter.  Always  within  reach  of  mother’s 
arm  to  cover  it,  or  sooth  and  comfort  it  when 
it  wakes  at  night,  mother  and  baby  may  both 
rest  happily  and  awake  in  the  morning  re¬ 
freshed  and  strengthened.  But  where  baby 
sleeps  on  the  mother’s  arm  it  is  a  fearful  tax 
on  both  parties.  Try  sleeping  yourself  with 
a  rolling  pin  under  your  head,  and  see  if  you 
do  not  change  your  practice.  olive. 

- ♦♦♦  — 

Mjss  Emily  Faitukull  informs  tbe  world 
that  members  of  the  most  distinguished  fami¬ 
lies  of  England  are  now  engaged  in  tbe  Stock 
Excbauge  and  in  other  lines  of  trade;  that 
“coal  carts  bearing  the  names  of  titled  own¬ 
ers  deliver  their  wares  at  area  gates,”  aud 
that  a  distinguished  aud  fashionable  gentle¬ 
woman  has  carried  on  aud  managed  person¬ 
ally  an  extensive  dairy  in  Loudon. 

■ - - 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Grant  and  Mrs. 
Sartoris  departed  last  week  for  Europe.  Mrs. 
Grant  has  been  staying  during  the  last  few 
days  with  her  son,  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  at  Purdy’s 
Station. 


FRAGMENTS. 

“The  secret  of  happiness— stop  thinking 
about  yourself.”— “A  good  way  to  dispel  dark¬ 
ness  from  about  you  is  to  make  light  of  your 
troubles.”— “Tbe  more  a  woman’s  waist  is 
shaped  like  au  hour-glass  the  quicker  will  the 
sands  of  her  life  run  out.” — “Fowl  culture  is 
receiving  attention  in  Paris.  ’I  have  ahenery.’ 
said  a  tilled  lady  to  her  cousin.  'Dear  me,’ 
replied  the  cousin,  'I  thought  his  name  was 
Charles  — “Live  within  your  means,  if  you 
would  have  mtans  within  which  to  live.” — “To 
persevere  in  one’s  duty,  and  to  be  silent  is  the 
best  answer  to  calumny.”— “It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  female  education  to  keep  a  young 
Jady’s  time  and  attention  devoted  to  only 
fashionable  literature  of  the  day.  If  you  would 
qualify  her  for  conversation  you  must  give 
her  something  to  talk  about — give  her  educa¬ 
tion  with  the  actual  world,  the  outer  world, 
and  its  transpiring  events.  Urge  her  to  read 
newspapers,  and  become  familiar  with  the 


Pisn'Uaucou.ci  gUmti.sing, 


Some  grocers  are 
so  short-sighted  as  to 
decline  to  keep  the 
“Ivory  Soap,”  claim¬ 
ing  it  does  not  pay 
as  much  profit  as  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  do,  so 
if  your  regular  grocer 
refuses  to  get  it  for 
you,  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  others  who 
recognize  t  he  fact  that 
the  increased  volume 
of  business  done  by 
reason  of  keeping 
the  best  articles  more 
than  compensates  for 
the  smaller  profit,  and 
will  take  pleasure  in 
getting  it  for  you. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  il  of  their 
grocer,  l(  six  two-eon  t  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati.  Please 
uieuUoc  his  paper. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


present  character  and  improvement  of  our 
race.  History  is  of  some  importance;  but  the 
past  world  is  dead — we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Our  thoughts  aud  our  concerns 
should  be  for  the  present  world,  to  know  what 
it  is,  and  improve  the  condition  of  it.  Let 
her  have  an  intelligent  opinion,  aud  be  able 
to  sustain  intelligent  conversation  concerning 
the  mental,  moral  aud  religious  improvements 
of  our  time.  Let  the  gilded  annuals  and 
poems  on  the  csnter  table  be  kept  part  of  the 
time  covered  with  weekly  and  daily  journals. 
Let  the  whole  family— men,  women  and 
children — read  newspapers.1’ — "The  wife 
makes  the  home,  and  the  borne  makes  the 
man.” — "F.  itb  is  the  best  elbow  for  a  heavy 
soul  to  lean  upon.”— “Wait  for  others  to  ad¬ 
vance  your  interests,  and  you  will  wait  until 
they  are  not  worth  advancing.”  c.  s 


Domestic  (Cxonomi^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


STOCKING  MENDING,  ETC. 

I  have  been  mending  and  jobbing  fora  few 
days  past,  and  while  footing  some  stockings 
after  a  method  of  my  own,  I  happened  to 
think  that  some  of  the  readers  of  Domestic 
Economy  might  like  to  know  how  I  do  it,  for 
1  can  assure  them  the  stockings  so  made,  look 
and  tit  better  than  those  made  in  any  other 
way  I  have  ever  tried,  and  it  is  easy  too. 


CL 


I  cut  the  stockings  off  straight  around  the 
ankle,  then  from  some  old  legs,  cut  pieces 
shaped  like  the  above  figure  (412).  The  part  a  is 
laid  on  a  lengthwise  fold  ot  the  leg,  and  then 
cut  out.  The  whole  length  of  it  must  be  as 
long  as  the  stocking  foot  to  be  made,  and  oue- 
half  iuch  over;  the  width  through  the  instep 
should  be  the  same  as  the  ankle:  the  line  b 
should  be  one-halt  the  width  of  the  ankle: 
while  c  is  about  a  seam  longer;  the  part  d  d  is 
cut  away  to  make  the  toe  of  the  foot  narrower. 
Sew  up  the  seam  uuder  the  foot  and  back  of 
the  heel  e  e  e,  not  drawing  your  thread  very 
tightly:  then  flatten  it  together,  letting  the 
middle  fold  at  the  toe  meet  the  seam  on  the 
bottom;  now  sow  it  around,  aud  it  is  ready  to 
put  on  the  leg,  which  is  done  by  sewing  the 
leg  and  foot  together  at  b  o,  putting  the  seams 
together. 

Some  persons  write  long  chapters  on  the  fan¬ 
cy  darning  of  stockings;  but  1  consider  this  of 
little  worth  to  tired  mothers  and  housekeepers. 
I  darn  neatly  in  the  vveave-in-aud-ouc  stitch, 
and  find  when  the  hole  is  rather  large  it  helps 
much  to  cut  the  edges  of  it  smooth  aud  over¬ 
cast  them,  drawing  the  thread  rather  tightly, 
before  commencing  to  darn  it.  Rut  when  the 
heel  is  very  much  worn,  1  cut  out  the  place 
entirely  and  put  a  piece  over  the  hole,  a 
wide  seam  larger  every  way;  hem  it  neatly 
over  the  hole  (edge  flat)  on  the  wrong  side; 
then  turn  the  stocking  aud  hem  the  edges  of 
the  hole  to  the  patch  iu  the  same  way.  To  do 
this  nicely  1  keep  a  paste-board  to  put  iu  the 
heel  and  baste  it  to  it  after  1  have  cut  the  hole 
out;  it  is  thiee-and-one-half  inches  wide  by 
four  and-one-balf  long,  and  one  corner  is 
rounded  to  correspond  with  the  round  of  the 
heel. 

Summer  is  gone!  Oh,  how  I  regret  it!  It 
seems  to  me  1  never  saw  so  short  u  one,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  much  of  any  out- 
of  doors  pleasures.  One  day's  outiug,  ubout 
the  first  of  June,  is  all  1  have  had,  but  that  I 
shall  never  forget. 

1,  with  my  oldest  daughter,  visited  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carman  iu  their  lovely  home  at  River 
Edge.  Being  also  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds,  I  thought  1  would  And  it  laid  out 
with  mathematical  precision,  and  looking  like 
a  hot-house  garden.  Glad  was  1  to  be  disap 
pointed,  and  find  instead  that  nature  in  art, 
had  been  followed,  aud  all  seemed  a  natural 
paradise  of  beauty.  Then  the  genial  best  and 
hostess,  with  their  two  lovely  children,  made 
us  feel  we  were  with  long-loved  friends.  Oh! 
may  they  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  their  Eden, 
and  may  no  serpent  enter  its  bounds  to  des¬ 
troy  its  beauty  and  their  happiness! 

1  have  often  wished  to  see  the  "Nest  Egg 
Gourd” growing;  so  last  Spring  I  purchased  a 
puper  of  the  seeds,  as  1  had  just  the  light  sort 
of  a  trellis  in  the  back  yard  for  the  vine  to 
cover,  and  l  thought  I  might  use  the  fruit.  I 
manured  the  ground  and  planted  the  seed  aud 
hasn’t  it  grown !  Seems  to  me  there  are  no 
bounds  to  the  vine  with  its  great  leaves  larger 
than  pumpkin  leaves,  aud  its  fruit!  Well,  had 


I  an  ostrich  farm  I  might  possibly  use  them  for 
nest  eggs,  though  they  are  rather  large  even 
for  that  purpose.  Those  nearest  ripe  are  now, 
by  actual  measurement,  nine  inches  long,  20 
inches  in  circumference  lengthwise,  and  12V£ 
inches  around ;  but  1  shall  try  to  use  them  in 
some  way,  and  will  report  success.  One  of  the 
vines  bears  a  round,  pure  white  fruit,  which  is 
now  alio ut  the  size  of  a  medium-sized  orange, 
and  if  it  does  not  grow  any  larger,  it  will  make 
a  splendid  darning  gourd. 

Next  year  I  shall  try  to  raise  the  dish-cloth 
gourd.  If  I  can  obtain  good  seed.  I  have  one 
of  the  dish-cloths  prepared  from  one;  but  keep 
it  as  a  curiosity,  in  memory  of  the  one  who 
sent  it  to  me.  aunt  em. 


WESTERN  NOTES. 

The  good  cooks,  so  numerous  in  the  West, 
seem  too  busy  to  tell  to  the  Rural  ot  their 
skill  in  the  cuisine.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  our  Eastern  sisters  would  refuse  the  light, 
delicate  “pies”  which  grace  the  table  of  many 
humble  cabins  upon  the  prairie. 

One  little  mother  I  know  makes  either  com 
meal,  oat  meal  or  Graham  mush,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  then  pours  it  into  cups  dipped  iu  boiling 
water.  When  cold  these  molds  of  mush 
sliced  into  round  shapes  are  tried  a  light 
brown,  and  make  a  very  nice  breakfast  or  tea 
dish.  Her  vinegar  pies  are  delicious.  Her 
recipe  is  one  egg  well  beaten,  a  scant  cup  of 
sugar,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one  of 
butter,  one  of  flour.  Bake  and  then  frost. 

This  little  woman  sees  to  it  that  the  water 
pail  is  kept  full  of  clean  water;  the  tea  kettle 
is  also  kept  tilled  and  warm  and  the  dish 
water  is  seldom  forgotten  iu  her  house.  At 
night  the  pail  aud  kettle  are  tilled  in  case  of 
lire  or  sudden  illness,  and  in  the  morning 
emptied  aud  refilled  with  fresh  water.  No 
stale  water  is  used  in  boiling  coffee,  and  the 
coffee  is  made  of  the  very  best  of  Mocha  and 
Java  mixed,  evenly  roasted  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  The  "gude  man  works  the  better  to 
be  given  good  food,”  so  says  the  careful  home 
maker  aud  hausfrau. 

Father  used  to  laugh  at  mother's  mania  for 
planting  choice  seeds  in  out-of-the  way  cor¬ 
ners  of  our  two  "roomy”  lots.  But  the  years 
soon  slipped  by  and  then  ’twas  mother’s  time 
to  “laugh”  and  right  glad  were  we  to  enjoy 
the  "fruits”  of  her  thoughtfulness.  An  old- 
fashioned  blood-red  peach  was  one  of  her 
trees;  it  grew  against  the  south  side  of 
our  wood-house  and  never  failed  to  bear. 
Such  splendid  peaches  for  sweet  pick  let-! 
Pare,  then  make  a  shup  of  two-tbirds  cider 
vinegar  aud  one  third  sugar,  spice  with  stick 
cinnamon  and  whole  cloves.  1  never  boil  but 
once,  put  in  the  peaches,  lettiug  them  get  hot, 
but  not  cooked;  pack  them  iu  jars  and  seal  or 
tie  tightly. 

Then  a  favorite  way  of  preparing  pears  is 
to  make  a  clear  sirup  of  sugar,  remove  the 
blossom  end  of  the  pear,  and  heat  through  in 
the  sirup,  then  seal .  These  pears  look  as  fresh 
as  when  taken  from  the  trees,  only  slightly 
shriveled. 

One  peach  tree  I  remember,  poked  its  fiuit- 
laden  branches  into  my  room  through  a 
Southern  window.  I  let  them  ripen  and  they 
grew  to  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  «  ere  of 
a  more  delicate  flavor.  Fully  one  dozen  great 
white  peaches  lay  upon  the  floor,  reminding 
me  of  truant  children,  who  were  iu  mischiet. 

ELLA  GUERNSEY. 


SATISFYING  CHILDREN. 

Often  and  often  come  to  mind  some  of  the 
words  of  a  very  pleasant  friend.  His  little 
boys  came  into  the  sitting  room  eating  grapes 
by  the  bunch.  He  remarked.  "I  think  peo¬ 
ple,  aud  especially  children,  like  to  feel  that 
they  can  have  all  they  wantof  aoy  thing  good, 
so  1  sent  for  some  boxes  of  grapes  and  hung 
the  contents  of  one  box  up  hy  the  stems  where 
the  children  could  reach  them,  aud  told  them 
they  might  help  themselves."  What  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  method  used  by  many  parents  who 
say  "Here  you,  sir,  you  let  those  peuehes 
alone— well  you  may  have  just  one.”  Ami  so 
they  dole  out  just  out*  at  a  lime  till  the  child  is 
almost  satisfied,  but  not  quite,  aud  he  feels  a 
constant  longing  and  souse  of  ill-usage  aud 
keeps  teasing.  It  takes  very  little,  !f  auy, 
more  fruit  to  let  him  have  all  ho  wants,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  it,  and  of  feeling 
that  he  is  treated  like  ageutleruau,  more  thau 
compensates  for  any  loss  Of  coarse,  tons  is 
supposing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  him 
for  sanitary  reasons,  iu  which  case  let  him 
not  be  tempted  more  than  must  be:  coustant 
temptation  aud  coustuut  denial  so  often  lea  l 
to  the  beginning  of  sin.  His  eating  hours, 
which  should  be  regular,  need  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  remember  that  children  love 
cheerful  givers,  and  that  enough  is  as  good  as 
a  feast. 

ZKNA  CLAYBOURNE. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  TEETH. 

The  Rural  of  August  29cta  contaius  au 
article  entitled,  "Our  Teeth— Why  they  De¬ 


cay,”  to  which  I  must  make  exception,  because  | 
it  teaches  a  fallacy.  The  advice  about  clean-  j 
liness  is  excellent;  but  to  say  that  cleanliness 
alone  will  preserve  the  teeth,  is  not  consistent 
with  facts.  It  is  often  the  case  that  persons 
who  have  taken  the  greatest  care  in  this 
respect,  have  verv  poor  teeth.  Hot  food  and 
drinks,  and  food  that  requires  little  or  no 
mastication  occasion  more  decay  of  the  teeth 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  It  is  a  well 
kDown  fact  that  bathing  in  water  of  100°  or 
more,  if  followed  up  day  after  day,  will  pro¬ 
duce  debility,  and  if  persevered  in,  will  cause 
disease.  In  the  same  manner,  an  abnormal 
degree  of  heat  applied  to  the  teeth,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  who  use  tea,  coffee  and  food 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  destroys  (heirvitality, 
and  they  can  no  louger  resist  the  corrosive 
action  of  substances  taken  in  the  mouth. 

Again,  the  teeth  were  formed  for  vigorous 
exercise  in  masticating  solid  food.  If  a  person 
were  to  allow  his  arm  to  bang  uselessly  by  his 
side,  never  allowing  the  muscles  to  act,  it 
would  wither  and  become  liable  to  disease. 
Soft,  tender,  sloppy  food  will  not  make  sound 
teeth.  If  from  childhood  we  were  to  take,  as 
a  rule,  nothing  into  the  mouth  above  the  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  the  body — were  to  use,  for 
the  most  pare,  plain,  solid  food  which  contains 
the  elements  from  which  the  teeth  are  formed, 
avoid  strong  acids  and  drugs,  and  pay  a  fair 
degree  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  there  would 
be  no  more  occasion  for  decay  in  the  teeth 
than  in  other  bones  of  the  body.  vv.  s.  c. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CANNING  FRUIT. 

To  every  quart  glass  can  of  fruit,  take  one- 
half  pound  of  sugar,  dissolve  in  sufficient 
water  to  fill  the  cans  completely;  i.  e.  after 
the  fruit  has  been  packed  as  closely  as  possible. 
Soak  the  rubber  rings  a  few*  minutes  in  hot 
water  before  putting  them  on;  then  do  not 
screw  the  top  of  the  cau  down  very  tight,  place 
in  the  wire  cage,  and  set  the  cage  in  a  large  tin 
boiler  containing  warm  water  enough  to 
nearly  cover  the  cans.  Boil  steadily  until  the 
fruit  is  tender,  remove  and  screw  down  the 
covers  tight  while  hot. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the 
cages  to  hold  the  cans,  1  w  ill  mention  a  substi¬ 
tute  which  might  auswer  very  well  Take  a  thiu 
board  the  shape  of  I  he  bottom  of  the  boiler, aud 
with  thiu  pieces  of  wood  partition  off  as  many 
compartments  as  the  boiler  will  contain  cans; 
place  the  cans  in  these  so  they  will  not  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  breakage.  Of  course,  the  length 
of  time  for  cooking,  as  also  the  amount  of 
sugar  used,  will  vary  according  to  the  differ¬ 


ent  kinds  of  fruit.  This  year  I  have  done  up 
raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries,  etc.,  and 
they  are  as  good  to  look  at  as  they  are  to  eat, 
the  berries  ‘  ‘are  so  whole  and  perfect”  and  of 
such  a  beautiful  color.  This  method  also 
preserves  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  keep  any  length  of  time. 

After  a  day  or  so  the  cans  should  be  exam¬ 
ined,  and  if  the  glas3  on  top  of  the  screw 
moves  at  all,  they  should  be  tightened  again. 

MRS.  S.  B.  EATON. 

TO  PRESERVE  GREEN  CORN. 

Boil  tender  corn  on  the  cob  15  minutes. 
Wben  cool  enough  to  handle,  cut  carefully 
from  the  cob,  and  pack  in  stone  jars  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  layer  of  salt  at  the  bottom  half  an 
inch  deep,  then  one  of  corn  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  so  on,  alternating  until  the  jar  is 
almost  filled.  Let  the  top  layer  be  salt  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  pour  over  all  melted  (not 
hot)  lard.  Tie  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
over  the  top,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  Soak 
over-night.  I  have  sometimes  found  the  top 
layer  of  corn  musty — this  did  not,  however, 
injure  the  corn  beneath  it. 

PICKLED  PEACHES. 

Seven  pounds  of  peeled  fruit,  four  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  a  pint  of  stroDg  cider  vinegar, 
mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves  to  taste.  Put  the 
fruit  into  the  preserving  kettle,  with  alternate 
layers  of  sugar.  Heat  very  slowly  until 
scalding  hot,  add  the  vinegar  and  spice  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Take  oat  the  fruit  with  a 
skimmer,  pack  in  glass  jars,  cover  with  the 
hot  sirup,  and  make  air-tight. 

MRS.  E.  s.  K. 


OYSTER  OMELET. 

Twelve  large  oysters,  or  35  if  small,  six  eggs, 
a  small  cup  of  milk,  a  spoonful  of  melted 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  miuced  parsley  if 
liked.  Chop  the  oysters  very  tine,  beat  the 
yelks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  separately — the 
whites  should  be  as  stiff  as  for  frosting.  Add 
the  milk  to  the  yelks,  season  wi  h  salt  and 
pepper,  next  put  in  the  chopped  oysters,  beat 
vigorously,  add  the  melted  batter,  and  finally 
the  stiff  whites,  whipping  them  in  with  as  few 
strokes  as  possible.  Have  two  spoonfuls  of 
butter  hot  in  a  frying  pan,  and  turn  in  the 
mixture  without  delay.  Do  not  stir,  butshaka 
gently,  and  when  the  mixture  begins  to  stiffen, 
slip  a  broad-blailed  kuife  around  the  sides  and 
un  ier  the  omelet.  The  fire  must  not  be  too 
fierce,  or  the  omelet  will  burn  on  the  bottom 
before  it  is  cooked  through.  When  firm,  place 
a  heated  platter, bottom  upward,  over  tbe  fry¬ 
ing-pan,  and  with  a  dexterous  movement, 
turn  the  omelet  on  to  the  platter,  browned 
side  up.  MRS.  ECONOMY. 


pU.scxUancous  ^dverti.sittg* 


Hall  s  Hair  Renewer. 


The  best  tvav  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out,  is  to  use  Hall's  IT.tir  Renewer. 
It  will  restore  the  color  and  vitality  of 
youth  to  the  hah*,  and,  used  as  a  dressing, 
will  render  the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and 
glossy.  Mrs.  L.  31.  Sliorev,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  writes:  “I  used  nail’s  Hair  Re¬ 
newer  after  a  long  illness.  It  not  only 
checked  the  falling  out  of  my  hair,  and 
stimulated  a  new  growth,  but  has  also 
restored  It  to  its  original  color.”  Mrs. 
C.  1>.  Staple*,  Kennchimk,  Mo.,  writes: 
“  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
is  the  best  and  cleanest  dressing  for  the 
hair  I  ever  used.  Tt  keeps  the  hair  and 
sealp  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  removes 
every  trace  of  dandruff  from  it.  I  should 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  without  the 
Renewer.” 


By  the  use  of  Hall’s  Ilair  Renewer,  the 
iiair  may  he  retained  to  old  age,  in  all  its 
vouthful  vigor  ami  bcautv.  Mrs.  Ann  31. 
Thompson,  Somerville,  Mass.,  writes :  "I 
have  used  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Ilair 
Renewer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
my  hair  is  as  vigorous  and  glossy  as  when 
l  was  twenty.  1  am  now  (S5  years  of 
age.”  Mrs*  A.  E.  ltobbins,  Warsaw,  Ill., 
writes:  *‘Mv  hair  began  to  grow  thin  and 
gray  when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
using  IIall’s  Ilair  Renewer.  I  was  soon  iu 
possession  of  a  heavy  growth  of  hair. 
The  color  was  restored,  and  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  Renewer,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
my  hair  in  its  present  healthy  condition. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  dressing  I  have 
ever  used.” 


Hall’s  vr,r  Hair  Renewer, 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  II.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


l’KN  N  INGTOX  SE.ll  I  N  Y R  Y 

Offers  rare  educational  facilities  for  boys  ami  girls. 
Steam  heater*,  iras,  lire  escapes,  perfect  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements.  Ovr.ii  i-*"  m  is  hu'kovkmk vrs  this 
season.  High  anU  healthful.  For  circular*,  etc., 
address  Than.  Ilnnloii.  D.D.,  PESSlsorox.  N.  J. 


"TWO-KNIFE"  APPLE  P  A  HF.lt,  Pares  by 
two  turns  of  the  crunk  *  i  hampton”  pares  amt 
slices  tty  six  turns  The  ••Boss”  Fruit  Press  presses 
oi  pounds  of  grapes  an  hour.  Sold  by  Dealers. 

DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes.  Prevention,  and 
cure.  By  JOHN  H.  M.  ALVIN.  Lowell  Mass.  U 
years  'fax  Collector.  Soul  free  to  any  address. 

“  One  of  your  knives  lias  kept  company  with 
me  for  four  years,  and  1  mourn  its  loss.  1 
want  another.” 

So  writes  J,  V.  Brown,  of  Arizona,  to  Maher  & 
Grosh. 

Dr.  W.  G.  McMillan,  Viola,  Del.,  to  M  aukrA  Grosh: 

“The  kutte  is  the  one  l  have  been  looking 
for  the  last  30  years.  They  ought  to  sell  like 
hot  cakes.” 

Price  SI  j :»  for8*2.50.  post  paid.  is. page  prlee  list 
free.  MAHER  &  G  KOS11,  7.3  S  ?<t..  Toledo,  O. 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  SI  BSTITl  TF.. 

Beautiful  Stained  class  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass.  Illustrated  catalogues,  IV . 

Also  mnfrs,  of  the  H.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letters 
and  Numbers  on  Gla*sor  Wire  "erven  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  10 
vears.  Send  for  otivulnr.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  V.  L.  SEIB  M  EG.  CO., 
Domestic  Building, 

Cor.  Broadway  nod  14th  St..  N,  Y.  City. 

TbU  New  Ch»M-.l  Ring  1 M  *>  !»  Scrap  Picture* 
ul  IS  New  IllMnn  N*iu»C*nh.  *11  for  15c. 
worth  Sic.  Now  Sumplo  Cook  and  Premium 
Ll»l  4c.  F.  I..  JON  KS  A  C’O.,  Nuuu,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIGHEST  IRK  E  FA1D  FOR 

GINSENG  ROOT. 

SHIP  BY  FREIGHT  OR  EXPRESS  TO 

L£OrOI.D;WEIL, 

Exporter  and  Dealer  in  Furs,  Shins  if  Roots, 

1*23  Mercer  Street,  New  York, 


SEPT  2S 


@14  THE  SURAH  NEW-YORKER. 


Mrurs  of  the  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  19, 1885. 

The  Canadian  inspector  of  prisons  reports 
that,  owing;  to  the  large  increase  of  crime 
among  the  Chinese  of  British  Colombia,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  penitentiaries. 
. Louisville,  Ky.,  held  a  great  celebra¬ 
tion  Thursday  over  the  sale  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousandth  hogshead  of  tobacco  this 

year . It  has  been  discovered  that  the 

Treasury  Department  employs  64  persons  at 
an  expense  of  $25,000  to  the  Government,  to 
count  $85,000  worth  of  beer  stamp  paper.  The 
same  work  is  done  by  two  girls  employed  by 

the  manufacturers . The  number  of 

boiler  explosions  in  the  United  States  last  year 
was  159,  by  which  254  persons  were  killed  and 

261  injured . A  computation  made  at 

the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  last 
Wednesday,  shows  that  the  bullion  value  of 
the  standard  silver  dollar,  according  t,o  the 

Londou  rates  of  silver,  is  70  7  10  cents  . . 

War  is  to  be  waged  on  the  seals  and  sea  lions 
in  the  harhor  of  Ran  Frauciseo,  which  are  de¬ 
clared  to  bill  45,000  tons  of  Ashes  every  year, 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  fishermen. 

. About  700  Chinese  have  been  collected 

at  the  Union  Pacific  mines  in  Wyoming. 
Troops  guard  them  and  the  mines;  but  the 
Celestials  are  badly  demoralized  through 
dread  of  another  massacre,  and  are  leaving  on 
train  and  foot  in  considerable  squads.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  of  Wyoming  have  declared 
war  against  all  Chinese  labor  in  the  Territory, 
and  should  the  U.  P  R.  R  persist  in  employ¬ 
ing  it,  serious  trouble  is  feared  The  Knights 
of  Labor  in  Montana  have  warned  the  Chinese 
to  leave  the  Territory,  and  threaten  to  boycott 
all  wbo  employ  anv  of  them  . Great  in¬ 

dignation  at  San  Francisco  on  the  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  a  laree  number  of  Chinese  iu 
course  of  preparation,  by  boiling,  for  ship¬ 
ment  home.  They  had  been  collected  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  some  of  them  from 
San  Francisco  much  of  the  flesh  was  still  ad¬ 
hering  . The  new  assessment  of  property 

in  Virginia  is  said  to  be  largely  in  excess  of 
its  actual  value,  and  a  great  many  property- 
holder’s  of  Richmond  and  other  places  have 
taken  steps  to  secure  an  abatement  before  the 

courts . The  Grant  Monument  fund  here 

is  now  a  little  over  $77,000  . A  forestry 

congress  will  be  held  at  De  Funialr.  Springs. 
Walton  County,  Florida,  on  December  16, 
that  will  probably  be  presided  over  by  Gov. 
Perry,  of  Florida,  and  at  which  the  Governors 
of  a  number  of  Southern  States,  and  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  preserving  Southern 

forests,  will  be  present . The  popularity 

of  Southern  California  as  a  sanitarium  is  such 
that  there  are  over  200  cottages,  worth  from 
$600  to  $2,500  apiece,  in  course  of  construction 

in  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs . Judge 

Gresham,  of  the  United  States  Court,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  rendered  a  very  sensible  decision 
denying  any  extra-territorial  force  to  the 
usury  law  of  any  State,  The  United  States 
Mortgage  Company  was  chartered  by  New 
York  with  power  to  charge  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  on  loans,  which  in  New  York  is  six 
percent.  Judge  Gresham  holds  that  this  is  no 
bar  to  the  same  company  collecting  10  per 
cent,  ou  mortgage  contract  at  Chicago,  as  the 
State  of  Illinois  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 

protecting  its  own  citizens  . .  Outrages 

are  reported  in  Bienville  Parish.  La.,  upon 
prohibitionist  negroes,  by  anti- prohibition 
ist  ruffians  of  a  low  class.  Gov.  McEnery 
has  been  appealed  to  take  measures  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  rascals . - . 

_ The  Mississippi  River  Commission  has  sus¬ 
pended  work  in  Louisiana  for  lack  of  funds, . 
. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Commission  t.o  visit  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  confer  with  the  Choctaws,  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  and  Seminoles  in  regard  to  the 
better  occupation  and  settlement  of  their 
lands,  which  are  still  held  under  tribal  owner¬ 
ship.  It  is  thought  that  Oklahoma  will  soon 

be  opened  for  settlement  . A  committee 

of  Catholic  archbishops  has  issued  a  circular 
asking  subscriptions  for  the  endowment  of 
eight  scholar- hips  for  the  proposed  Catholic 
University  at  Washington—  partly  endowed 
by  Miss  Caldwell’s  gift  of  $800,000.  No  trouble 
is  anticipated  in  securing  the  extra  funds 
needed  to  equip  the  institution . „  .Wis¬ 

consin,  that  stronghold  of  brewers,  has  bad  a 
vote  upon  license,  and  a  surprisingly  strong 
high-license  sentiment  is  shown.  The  last 
Legislature  raised  the  license  fee  from  $75  to 
$200,  and  gave  the  cities  and  towns  an  option 
to  raise  this  sum  to  $850  or  $500  by  popular 
vote.  The  first  election  under  this  law  was 
held  Tuesday,  and  of  59  towns  reported,  22 
carried  a  $250  license,  one  voted  for  a  $350 
fee,  and  36  for  $500.  In  Milwaukee  the  low 
license  majority  was  15,000,  which  is  small 
considering  that  no  high-license  oampaign 


was  organized  until  Friday.  The  prohibition¬ 
ists  are  said  to  have  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  so  that  the  high  license 
votes  are  the  work  of  the  believers  in  license 

regulation  for  the  liquor  traffic . . . 

....  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Duncan  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  lately  appointed  President  of  Vassal* 
College,  has  declined  the  offer.  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Ryland  Kendrick  of  this  city,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  President  until  the  vacancy  is 

filled . Muocey,  Ind.,  makes  visiting 

tramps  run  the  gauntlet  of  nearly  200  men 

armed  with  whips,  etc .  ...The  Second 

Annual  St.  Louis  Exposition  opened  last 
Wednesday.  Big  crowd.  Will  be  open  till 
Oct.  24  ...  .  Barnum's  big  elephant.  Jumbo, 

and  his  little  elephant.  Baby,  were  killed  by  a 
collision  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  near  St. 

Thomas.  Out.,  Canada,  on  Wednesday . 

.  The  laud  grabbers  have  feuced  up  the 

public  lauds  all  around  Cheyenne— almost 

locked  the  city  in  . The  full  court  of 

Manitoba,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice 
Wallbridee,  has  confirmed  the  death  sentence 
of  T  ouis  Riel,  the  balf-hreed  leader.  He  has 
been  reprieved,  however,  until  Oct.  24,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  an  appeal  to  the 

British  Privy  Council . Big  Bear  has 

been  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  treason-felouy,  and  Red  Eagle,  The 
Hole,  Poor  Crow,  Red  Bean  and  Left  Hand 
have  been  found  guilty  of  the  same  offence 
for  their  ymrticipation  in  the  battles 

of  Duck  Lake  and  Batoche . . . 

Emery  A  Storrs.  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  Saturday  morning  at  a 
hotel  in  Ottawa,  Illinois  having  expired  two  or 
three  hours  previously  of  paralysisofthe  heart 
. ..  A  good  deal  of  excitement  here  and  through 
most  of  the  country  during  the  week  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  the  race  between  the  English  cutter, 
Genesta,  and  the  American  sloop,  Puritan. 
The  former  crossed  the  briny  to  take  back  the 
cup  won  in  England  by  thp  American  yacht 
America  in  1861.  and  for  the  recovery  of  which 
four  other  English  yachts  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  full  of  hope,  to  go  home  full  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  Four  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
race  occurred  last  week— wind  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  rivals  over  the  40-mile 
course  iu  the  seven  hours  allowed  by  the  reg¬ 
ulations.  Ou  Monday  the  Puritan  won  the 
first  of  the  “best  two  out  of  three”  by  16  min¬ 
utes  19  seconds.  Ou  Wednesday  the  Ameri¬ 
can  won  the  second  and  decisive  race  by  one 
minute  38  seconds.  Hurrah  for  our  side! . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  19,  1885. 

Shippers  of  Chicago  dressed  beef  are  mak¬ 
ing  strong  efforts  to  control  the  Philadelphia 

market . At  the  annual  convention  of 

agricultural  chemists  held  at  Washington  the 
other  day,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Professor  H.  W  Wiley,  Washington,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney.  North  Carolina, 
vice-president;  Clifford  Rieharisou,  Washing¬ 
ton,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  method  for 
determining  phosphoric  acid  was  also  adopted, 
and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  members 
to  use  the  same  methods  in  their  official  analy¬ 
ses  .  A  single  New  York  bouse  has 

ordered  of  a  local  taxidermist  2,000  “Easter 
cards.”  each  bearing  a  mounted  bird,  set 
against  a  chromoed  background  or  panel — 

“Slaughter  of  the  innocents.” . A  num 

ber  of  cattlemen  were  indicted  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  last  week,  on  the  charge  of  driving 
Texas  cattle  infected  with  Texas  fever  into 
the  Indian  Territory  and  through  the  improv¬ 
ed  herds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 
These  are  the  parties  who  were  ordered  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  by  Secretary  Lamar, 
in  violation,  as  is  charged,  of  the  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  Law  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
case  of  national  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  affect  the  grazing  interests  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 

and  Illinois . Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 

show  that  values  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
cattle  and  hogs,  beef,  pork  and  dairy  products 
during  August,  1885,  decreased  $1,822,362,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  and  for  the  eight  months  ending  August 
31,  compared  with  the  corresponding  eight 
months  of  1884,  the  increase  was  $1,270,241... 

. The  export  of  cattle  from  Montreal  to 

Great  Britain  since  the  opening  nf  navigation 
in  the  middle  of  July  has  been  19,000  head — 
5,000  more  than  last  year  to  the  same  time  , . 
....The  phosphate  mining  industry  in  South 
Carolina  gives  a  better  return  than  gold  mines. 
During  the  last  17  years  the  sbinmeuts  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  fertilizers  made  from  it  have 
aggregated  fifty  million  dollars.  Half  of  this 
sum  has  been  earned  in  the  last  four  years  . .. 

.  Celery  can  be  had  in  Jersey  City  at  a  eeut  a 
bunch,  which  is  a  starvation  price  for  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  One  bunch  makes  two  40  cent  portions 

of  a  fashionable  New  York  restaurant . . 

....  The  Forty-fifth  N.  Y.  State  Fair  closed  at 
Albany  last  Wednesday.  It  was  eminently 
sucoeaaful  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  A 


exhibits,  the  large  attendance,  and — greatest 
object  of  all— the  cash  receipts.  In  1883,  at 
Rochester,  the  gate  receipts  were  $13,284  At 
Elmira  last  year,  they  were  $15,833,  while 
this  year,  the  receipts  are  over  $20,000.  This 
year  there  are  3,251  eutries.  In  1884  there 
were  3,591;  in  1S83,  3,197,  while  in  1882  and 

previously,  they  did  not  reach  3,000  . 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  cattle  on  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Reservations 
amounted  to  over  200,000  head;  nearly  all 
have  been  removed  at  an  estimated  money 
loss  of  $5  per  head,  besides  the  lo's  of  great 
prospective  profits.  The  throwing  of  large 
herds  on  the  market  is  said  to  have  made  a 
difference  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  head  iu  the 
price  of  stock  animals,  and  of  from  $2  to 
$5  in  that  of  fat  cattle  in  the  surrounding 

country . The  exports  of  livestock  and 

dressed  meats  from  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
English  markets  per  steamer  last  week  were 
1,009  cattle  aud  1,530  quarters  of  lieef.  Those 
from  New  York  included  575  live  cattle.  G.235 
quarters  of  beef  aud  350  carcrsses  of  mutton. 
....A  fruit  dealer  of  Loekport,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  gathering  information  as  to  the  prohable 
yield  of  apples  in  that  locality,  aud  estimates 
the  crop  as  follows:  Niagara  County,  800,000 
harrels;  Orleans,  600,000;  Monroe,  600,000; 

Wavne,  500,000;  Genesee,  400,000 . The 

annual  silver  product  is  only  about  $40,000,- 
000,  while  the  egg  crop  amounts  to  over 
$91,000,000  . ..The  Newark  Machine  Com¬ 

pany,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  just  entered 
suit  in  the  United  States  courts  against  Gaar, 
Scott  &  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  for  the 
use  of  certaiu  patents  upon  the  Clover  Huller, 
manufactured  by  the  latter,  which  the  New¬ 
ark  Machine  Company  claim  to  be  infringe¬ 
ments  on  their  pateuts  ou  the  Victor  Clover 
Huller  manufactured  by  them.  This  is  an 
important  suit.  for.  if  it  is  gained  by  tbe  New¬ 
ark  Macbiue  Company,  they  will  have  good 
cause  of  action  against,  and  can  collect  dam¬ 
ages  from,  any  one  using  clover  hullers  made 

by  Gaar.  Scott  &  Co.  . . . . 

....  A  sale  of  27  head  of  registered  J ersev  cat¬ 
tle  took  place  last  Tuesday  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  this  city.  Nearly  200  breeders  and 
dealers  iu  fancy  stock  attended  the  sale.  A 
bull  calf,  son  of  Black  Prince  of  Linden,  sold 
for  $3,000;  Fill  Pail  II.,  a  four-year  old  cow, 
brought  $1,000;  the  bull  Black  Prince  of  Lin¬ 
den  went  at  $L,750:  the  cow  Westphalia 
sold  for  $1,100,  and  the  famous  cow,  Oxford 

Kate,  sold  at  $3,250  . The  Commissioner 

of  Agriculture  has  sent  Prof.  Scribner,  thp 
head  of  tbe  new  division  of  fungi  investigation, 
to  Boston,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  specimen  of  fun¬ 
gus  growths  in  the  country.  It  is  Mr.  Col- 
man’s  intention  to  have  Mr.  Scrihuer  conduct 
a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Department 
this  Winter,  in  the  propagation  of  rust, 
mildew,  blight  and  similar  fungi  . 


A  Dangerous  Enemy. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  urge  the  necessity 
of  using  the  Compound  Oxvgen  Vitalizing 
Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Rolen,  1529 
Arch  St.. Philadelphia,  in  the  very  commence¬ 
ment.  of  I'ulmonary  trouble  aud  before  the 
disease  has  mode  serious  inroads  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  aud  reduced  its  power  to  contend  with  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  If  your  cough  is  be¬ 
coming  troublesome,  if  you  are  beginning  to 
lose  flesh  or  strength,  and  have  night-sweats, 
send  at  once  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Paleu  for  such 
documents  and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable 
you  to  understand  the  nature  and  action  of 
their  Treatment. — Adv. 

- ♦«  « - - 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  19,  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  Storms 
and  gales  during  the  week  have  badly  dam¬ 
aged  tbe  outstanding  crops.  The  raiufall  was 
heavy.  The  sales  of  Euglish  wheat  were 
57,192  quarters  at  31s  Id,  against  86,052  quar¬ 
ters  at  84s  during  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Foreign  wheat  is  firmer,  without  auy 
increase  iu  demand.  There  is  more  animation 
in  the  off  coast.  Prices  advanced  fid. 

A  London  grain  circular  says:  “Wheat 
has  lost  value,  the  United  States  markets, 
with  their  enormous  visible  supply,  pressing 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  operators. 

The  very  latest  news  of  European  crops  is: 

The  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  this  year, 
while  about  10  per  cent  below  1884,  is  au  aver¬ 
age  one  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Tbe  wheat  crop  of  France  this  year  is  but 
little  if  auy  below  300,000,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  286,000,000  an  a  verege  for  10  years, 
and  324,000,000  bushels  for  1884. 

Tbe  wheat  crop  of  Hungary  is  about  15,000,- 
000  bushels  above  an  average,  this  season,  and 
of  Austria  about  12,000,000  bushels  below  an 
average. 

Tbe  wheat  crop  of  Prussia  is  but  slightly 
below  an  average. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  115,- 
000,000  bushels,  comp  ared  with  140,000,000  as 

an  average. 


An  average  wheat  crop  in  Russia  is  abmit 
200,000,000  bushels,  and  this  year  is  about  15 
per  cent,  short — or  about  30.000, 000  bushels. 

The  rye  crop  of  Russia  is  15  to  30  per  cent, 
below  an  average. 

Tbe  rye  crop  of  Prussia  is  nine  per  cent, 
below  an  average,  or  about  20,000,000  bushels 
short. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  soys  its  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that,  the  present  corn  crop  of 
country  will  aggregate  1,990,000  000  bushels, 
au  increase  of  195,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly 
11  per  cent,  over  last  year.  From  the  12th  to 
the  14th  inst.  the  date  of  most  of  the  returns, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  crop  in  twelve 
Western  States,  which  produce  77  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  crop,  was  out  of  danger  from  frost. 
Ten  to  fiftoeu  days  more  would  render  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  safe.  After  September  25, 
with  tbe  present  favorable  weather,  the 
danger  line  will  be  crossed. 

A  telegram  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  this  morn¬ 
ing  says  wheat  iu  the  Northwest  is  now  all 
harvested,  and  corn  may  be  considered  posi¬ 
tively  out  of  danger.  Gener’llv  it  is  thought 
that  frosts  have  hitherto  done  little  or  no 
damage  to  corn,  though  some  put  the  loss 
as  high  as  12  per  cent,  in  Minnesota.  Wheat 
is  coruipg  to  market  slower  than  usual.  The 
farmers  have  settled  down  to  the  policy  of 
holding  for  higher  prices,  and  they  are  able 
this  year  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  waiting.  The 
price  rose  for  the  week  about  8c.,  and  millers 
are  paying  2  to  3c.  more  in  the  country  to  g»t 
wheat. 

A  telegram  from  Lyuchherg,  Va..  Inst  night 
says  that  special  reports  to  tbe  Advance  just 
received  from  the  bright  tobacco  belts  of  that 
State  and  North  Carolina,  agree,  with  few 
exceptions,  that  the  crop  is  a  failure.  The 
estimates  range  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  less  in 
weight  an?!  color.  The  plant,  owing  to  the 
drought,  is  firing  badly,  and  is  being  cut  to 
save  it  from  total  loss.  In  some  districts  do 
rain  has  fallen  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks. 

Advises  from  Evansville,  Tnd.,  say  tobacco 
will  fall  somewhat  short.  The  sales  of  leaf 
tobacco  here  have  been  large,  and  prices  quite 
firm,  except  those  for  old  crop  tobacco,  which 
declined.  The  activity '  in  Western  tobacco 
this  week  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  lust  week, 
and  sales  were  about  300  hogsheads,  of  which 
200  were  for  export. 

Friday .  Same  time  last  year. 

Common  lugs . fi'A'SiiVic.  s  ®s^o. 

Medium  lent . KSpS'.HH 

Tobacco  at.  St.  Louis  is  in  small  offering  but 
good  demand,  with  only  moderate  supply. 

The  honey  crop  all  through  the  West  and 
Southwest,  excepting  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Texas,  is  reported  a  failure.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed  by  bee-keepers  is  that  the  blossoms, 
though  as  profuse  as  usual,  did  not  secrete 
honey, and  that  this  failure  occurs  periodically. 

The  amount  of  grain  in  store  iu  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ou  September  13,  and  the 
amount  of  increase  over  or  decrease  from  the 
preceding  week  was:  Wheat.  43.167,183  bush 
els,  decrease,  117,198;  coni.  5,319,91,8  bushels, 
decrease,  429.350;  oat«.  4.082  880  bushels,  de¬ 
crease,  243.667;  rye.  414,793  bushels,  increase, 
10.012;  barley,  141,945  bushels,  decrease.  10.- 
970.  The  amount  of  grain  in  store  in  Chicago 
on  the  date  named,  was:  'Wheat,  12.991.445; 
corn.  887.420;  oats,  62,040;  rye,  182,905:  bar¬ 
ley.  19,079. 

Hero  wheat,  has  risen  in  all  the  chief  market®, 
during  the  week,  mainlv  owing  to  a  cablegram 
announcing  considerable  damage  to  uneatber- 
ed  grain  in  t.he  United  Kingdom  by  stormy 
weather.  On  Monday  tbe  reported  decline  in 
the  visible  supply  in  the  United  States  (from 
Chicago),  notwithstanding  the  small  increase 
in  tbe  same  reported  from  New  York  (127,000 
bushels)  helped  the  advance,  for  a  larger  in¬ 
crease  than  announced  here  had  been  predicted 
and  expected  iu  many  quarters.  The  short¬ 
ness  of  the  crop,  which  can  no  longer  be 
doubted,  and  the  disposition  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  bold  back  their  grain  fur  higher 
prices,  helped  to  stiffen  the  market. 

In  spite  of  a  decrease  of  500,000  bushels  in 
the  visible  supply  of  corn,  the  prospect  of  an 
“unprecedented  crop”  ahead  has  tended  to 
depress  prices.  The  latest  reports  indicate 
that  Ohio  may  yield  112,193,744  bushels, 
against  88,893,000  bushels  last  year  ;  Iowa, 
265,000.000  bushels,  against  252,600,000  in  1884; 
Nebraska.  150,000  000  bushels,  against  122  100,- 
009  in  1884,  und  Illinois  20  per  cent,  more  than 
the  average  of  tbe  last  five  years. 

Oats  have  been  dull,  though  a  large  amount 
has  been  marked,  especially  in  the  West. 
Crop  reports  continue  favorable. 

Tbe  hops  that  have  lately  come  into  market 
are  poor,  considerably  below  what  dealers 
consider  a  fair  average  of  the  crop  It  was 
thought  that  the  quality  would  be  extra  good; 
but  now  it  seem*  likely  to  be  only  an  average. 
Trading  is  confined  to  small  lots,  however, 
principally  to  fill  orders,  and  there  is  no  spec 
ulative  demand.  A  heavy  consumption  of 
German  hope  is  expected,  and  several  lots  of 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB 


5f>c.  Flaxseed— Steady  at  $1.16.  Pork.  $9  35.  Bulk- 
meats— Lon?  clear,  $5  50:  short  rib,  *5  70:  short  clear, 
85  90,  Lard  $6  25.  Bacon— Long  clear,  $6  10;  short 
rib,  $6  25®6  30,  short  clear,  $0  50®6  55. 


choice  Bohemians  and  Bavarians  have  already 
been  sold  for  later  delivery,  below  the  market 
quotations.  The  London  market  is  reported 
firmer,  a  considerable  quautity  of  ttfSIs  hav¬ 
ing  changed  hands.  The  English  crop  has 
recently  been  damaged  considerably  by  north¬ 
easterly  gales,  and  choice  hops,  except  in  east 
ami  mid  Kent,  will  probably  be  rare.  The 
yield  in  the  mid  Kent  district  averages  about 
eight  hundredweight  per  acre  this  year,  being 
her  vier  than  any  other. 

The  following  are  the  ruling  quotations  on 
the  New  York  market:  11  to  12  cents  for  best 
New  York  State;  9  to  10  cents  for  second 
grades;  5  to  8  cents  for  old;  4  to  7  cents  for 
Californians;  Bavarians  and  Bohemians,  26 
to  30  cents. 

The  wool  clip  of  this  country  is  about  20 
percent,  short,  and  since  August  1  there  has 
been  a  net  advance  of  about  three  cents  a 
pound  on  wool,  with  no  sign  of  a  reaction.  Of 
course,  the  euor  ous  sales  of  the  past  month 
cannot  be  expected;  but  the  shortage  of  do¬ 
mestic  supply  must  keep  up  prices.  In  Bos¬ 
ton  the  sales  of  the  week  have  amounted  to 
6,100,000  pounds,  against  2,300,000  for  the  same 
time  lastyear.  Last  week  they  were  6,800,600. 
Manufacturers  are  buying  liberally,  expecting 
a  fine  trade  in  woolens.  In  Philadelphia  the 
week’s  sales  foot  up  2,050,000  pounds.  Sellers 
are  firm,  in  many  cases  refusing  good  market 
rates  for  large  lots.  Nearly  all  the  wool  in 
the  country  has  gone  into  second  hands,  and 
the  owners  are  holding  back  for  still  lietter 
prices.  In  England,  on  the  other  band,  the 
downward  movement  iu  wool  still  continues. 
Cheviot  wools  are  cheaper  than  at  any  time 
since  1846.  In  spite  of  low  prices  for  wool, 
however,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  500,000 
iu  the  number  of  sheep  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  series  of  auctions  of  colonial  wools 
iu  London,  which  closed  last  week,  supplies 
were  abundant,  amounting  to  340,000  bales, 
but  mostly  heavy  and  inferior.  Few  buyers 
were  present,  and  an  average  decline  of  about 
Id.  was  recorded.  Cape  advices  show'  that 
slocks  are  low,  and  prices  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Since  May  3,  811,260  packages  of  butter 
have  bean  received  here  against  703,557  iu  the 
same  time  last  year.  During  the  week  prices 
have  tended  downward.  Export  trade  dull. 
As  compared  with  last  year: 

Sept.  13.  Srpt.  18.' 84. 

Creamery,  new  choice  to  fancy. .  .2U&23C.  25® 27c. 

Slate,  new  dairy  fancy . 18®22  20i«23 

The  receipts  of  cheese  in  the  same  period 
have  been  1,230,282,  against  1 ,465,272  a  year 
ago.  Market  dull;  neither  home  nor  foreign 
demand  equal,  to  expectation.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  prices  are: 

September  Sept.  Sept.  Lowest  Lowest 
11.  11/84.  4.  >d4.  ’85. 

Choice  fancy,  State 

creamery . 7*t@S}4c  lO-Jfe  7-H®Sc  S^c.  6@6}«'c. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  at  packing  ceuters  in 
the  West  have  been  quite  heavy,  and  prices  of 
hogs  have,  of  course,  tended  downward  in 
consequence.  The  present  bright  prospect  for 
a  very  heavy  corn  crop,  which  means  plenty 
of  good,  fat  hogs,  of  course,  tended  to  de¬ 
press  prices.  The  export  demand  is  not  en¬ 
couraging  at  present,  but  packers  aud  others 
are  evidently  inclined  to  hold  on  as  long  as 
there  is  any  chance  of  anything  turning  up. 

To  have  low  quotations  ruliug  for  peaches 
at  the  latter  eud  of  the  season,  is  a  singular 
phase  of  this  market,  and  unless  trade  ruvives 
soon,  there  is  little  hope  of  favorable  reaction 
for  sellers.  Trade  is  extremely  dull,  and 
enough  stock  has  been  left  over  from  day  to 
day,  even  when  receipts  ran  light,  to  give 
buyers  considerable  independence.  Besides, 
other  fruit  is  gaining  attention,  owing  to 
cheap  grapes  and  upples,  and  an  avalanche  of 
pears,  mainly  Bartletts, 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

(1840.)  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.  (1885.) 

We  offer  for  Full  planting  the  largest  and  most 
complete  collections  in  the  United  States  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

Grapes,  and  all  the  small  fruit  -. 

New  Gooseberry  ‘ ‘Industry,” 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

■loses,  of  tvery  class. 

Hardy  Bulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.; 
No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  15c.;  No.  3, 
Strawberries,  No.  4,  Wholesale,  No.  5,  Roses,  No. 
(j,  Bulbs  free. 

KUWANGER  «fc  BARRY. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


PLOW 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  September  19, 1885. 

Beeves.— Kentucky  steers.  1,152  ft,  $6  II;  do,  1,428 
a,  at  $620:  do,  1,410  lb,  at  $610:  do,  1,305  ft,  at  $5  88; 
do,  1.380  it, at  $575;  do,  1.2K2  ft.  at  $5  75:  do.  1,25:!  ft,  at 
$5  80:  West  Virginia  steers.  1,183  lb,  at  $5  22Ji;  do,  1,287 
tb.at  $5 20  do,  1,U*  tt,  nt  $510;  do,  1,146  tt.  at  $4  95; 
do.  1,142  tt,  at  $4  65;  do,  1,260  tt,  at  $4  60,  do.  1.160 
ft,  at  $4  60:  Ohio  do,  1,301  ft,  at  $5  -41:  do,  l,;«r.  lb.  at 
$5i0  Indiana  do,  i.U'5  tt.  ar  *6:  do,  l.-i'-aft.ar  *5  50; 
Colorado  steers,  1,336  ft,  at  $5  45-  do,  1,257  it.  at  $5  45; 
do,  1,217  ft,  at  $5  55:  do,  1,241  ft,  at  *535;  do,  1,037  tt, 
*4  53*1,  Colorado  Texans  mil  ft,  at  $ihli.  do.  9 n  ft  at 
$.5  30.  Native  Steers  from  Chicago.  1.129  ft,  at  $140; 
do,  l,u9o  ft,  at  $4  60;  do.  1,262  ft,  *5  20:  do.  1,177  ft,  at 
$5  50,  do,  1,129  ft.  at  $5  60;  Indiana  steers,  i.lSum.at 
$5  53:  do.  1,160  ft.  at  *5  eii  do.  1,157  ft.  at  $5:  Virginia 
do.  1.081  ft,  at  si-in!*:  do,  l,ro«  ft.  ft.  at  $13-.:  do, 
1.071  ®.  $4  95:  Indiana  do,  963  ft,  iu  $4  05;  Chicago 
do,  1,158  ft,  at  5  25;  do,  1,103  ft,  at  $4  95  do,  l.Oul  ft, 
at  $4:  State  Oxen.  t,«4U  lb.$4  80:  Cows,  960  ft.  Sc 

Calves.  —  Veals  in  demand  at  fully  sustained 
prices,  or  at  761  Sc.  for  Good  to  Choice  Harlems  and 
Jersey*  Orassers  unchanged,  w  Hh  a  few  lots  sold 
at  $2  25® 2  371-8. 

Sheep  akd  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days  42,363  head 
Against  49,940  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Pennsylvania  lambs,  61  ft.  i*to:  do,  62  ft ,  4J*e  Penn- 
sylvanla  sheep,  102  tt.  3q,c-  do,  &5  3kc:  Wesrern 
do,  M  ft.  4c.  do.  (few  lambs-,  tw  ft.  1‘*c:  Ohio  sheep, 
st.  ft.  8$*C:  State  do,  in«  ft.  :Vqc,  State  lambs, *2  ft,  5e- 
do.  75  tt.  iVtc;  Pennsylvania  do.  55  ft,  tq,c;  do,  sheen, 
8.  ft,  49frt*:  Culls. (4  tt.  $265;  Indiana  sheep,  118  ft, 
4!*c:  do,  102  lb.  4c:  Ohio  do.  ipouri,  HI  ft,  :4c:  51ichl- 
gan  do.  Mi  tt,  344c- do  7*  ft,  Indiana  do,  92  lb, 
$4  10;  Kentucky  do,  99  ft.  44tc  ;  Virginia  do,  S3  ft. 
2qie.  do,  lambs,  S3  1b,  1^  Kentucky  do,  66  ft.  3c-  otate 
she^P  and  lambs.  7»  ft,  454,-  state  lambs,  55  tt,1c:  Can¬ 
ada  do.  Tv  lb,  5c. 

Hooe.-Receipts  tor  six  days  29.292  head  against 
26.993  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Nominally 
llrm  at  $4  Stqjo  00  for  Heavy  to  Light. 


««./»  THV.SB  KKT.s, 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  corner  without  backing. 

The  Plow  is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver 
simple  in  con-ttuctlou,  easy  to  handle,  and  iudispen 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 
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WIND  MILL 
FEED  MILL  CO, 


**  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills. 

- a.  For  Gnnding  Grain, 

= _  \  Cutting  Feed,  Shell* 

\  irigCorn.Pump- 
\  mg  Water,  and 
—  -  - .  ?vur.ningall  kinds 

chinery, 
TV  AlsoFeed 

}  I"-  [}♦■  and  Meal 

|  Mills, 

^1  Pumps, 

I*  isj.  forallun- 

[Vt  wL-  assigned 

L-*  J  I  lemtoiy. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

EeiTAULD-iUEl)  18415. 

S.  H-  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE.  N  1 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpp  ng  cards,  ele_  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Rank.  etc. 

\VA  NT  El)— To  hear  from  producers  aud  shippers 
of  strictly  pure  Butter,  fresh  Boys,  and  choice  .Market 
Poultry  of  all  kinds  Give  name  aud  address  in  full, 
aud  state  quantity  weekly  EVANS  ItKOS., 
.»!»  X.  Water  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

"  h^K.  par  ii  lk  6  mi  rich,  no  rods, 
o  a,  2  JW&N41J ,LK,J  Mia  iu  nun  *»a  i;  l  tiuu d. 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILI 


WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 
The  most  perfect  Mill  for  grinding 
Wl  II  n  smiLU  groin,  for  feed  or  faintly  meal 
jk-.  a  ,  VI  now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
W  tt  g  ft'  U  one-third  more  with,  same  power 
B  Kii'H  j ij  U  aay  other. 

t  3r.  _  Manufacturers  of  Hay  Presses, 
Horsepowers.  Corn  S hellers.  Feod 
_  Cutters.  Scrapers,  3tc. 

•WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0, 


rxiOX  Thresher  Separator  and  Clenner 
Premium  l-  arm  4  .fist  .Mill.  I- red  4  ' utters,  .tt 
W.  L.  BOYER  A  IlKtl.,  Pit  /la  urlpiiia.pa 


tire.teSt  AI  \  Y  _ - 

Agrlcullaral  Invention  ^  fr 

of  the  A  gv  :  Sa, u  90  |ht  oeat  «f  labor,  Double* 

the  value  of  the  Manure,  ftpmtil*  evenly  it! 

siudsof  in  At,  ore.  broadcast  or  iu  dr.U.  Iu  cme-teut!; 
time  required  by  haad.  II! uatrated Catalogues  !ree 
>  •  '!.•  a-  KFltPKK  M >"44  4*,-.  H>rw-«^  K  V 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NUW-TORSER. 

The  f  ollowing  rates  are  intxiriable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  t Dili  prove 
futile. 

OttniKARV  Advertisements,  per  acute  line _ 80  cents. 

Oue  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 

front  ante  of  tint  Insertion,  per  agate  hue.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

ogato  space  ...  .  . 25  •• 

Preferred  positions  . 23  per  ceut.  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ad v  ,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


1  J/l  nth.-  *3  HAN  D  MILL. 

y  .  F.  Wilson's  l'alent  >.  lOO  per 

cent,  more  made  In  keeping  pool* 
try.  Also  TOWER  5II1.I-S  and*  FARM 
FEEI»  Ylll.I.s.  Clnulora  amt  Testimonials  sent 

ou  application.  W1LSOX  )‘«09.,  Kuaton,  P». 


H)Tl.ESTQWN  hORSE  kU.VER 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track  has 
the  Mmpleal  and  most  elllcieot  governor  made.  The 
Doylcatown  Junior  Thresher  nmi  Clrnner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  .'atalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  IMVIKI.  ill  I.MHl/.EK. 

LJoylestown,  Rucks  Co  .  Pa. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nsw  Yobkttr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . $3.00 

“  11  Six  months. . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8,01  (12s.  6d.) 

Prance .  8.04  ( 161*  fr. ) 

French  Oofoulae .  . .  4.08 ‘,294$  fr.! 

Any  one  sending  *  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  * 


Heebner’s  Patent  Levsl-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
KEG  l  I,  A  TO  R. 


II  Cc  bn  c  »’  I  in  proved  Tliri-nhlng  tlncliiuc.  Ful 

Iu  win  runted.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Sole  ownersof  /x-i-Wfmul  pa  (cut  a.  All  others 
friugeiuems.  ileebuer  A  Slone,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Sntered  at  the  Post-office  at  Now  York  City,  N.  Y 
as  second-class  mall  matter. 


about  tbe  country  around  here.  The  North 
Loup  is  a  broad,  shallow  river  with  a  nice, 
sandy  bottom,  which  mates  a  nice  bathing 
place  in  Summer,  and  a  large  skating  rink  in 
Winter. 

There  are  large,  high  bluffs  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  us,  and  east,  across  the 
river,  there  are  some  more,  and  at  the  foot  of 
these  lies  the  little  town  of  Scotia,  the  county 
seat  of  Greeley  couuty. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

LOUIE  W.  STUDLEY. 

Valley  Co.,  Neb. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Cousins:  Vaca¬ 
tion  is  nearly  euded,  and  soon  we  shall  be  in 
school  again.  I  go  to  the  village  high  school 
this  term.  I  shall  live  in  the  village  and  shall 
have  no  (lowers,  but  I  shall  read  tbe  Rural 
just  as  1  always  do.  Last  Fall  I  took  up  a 
youug  Suapdragou  for  a  house  plant.  1  kept, 
it  all  Winter,  but  it  did  not  bloom  until  after 
1  had  set  it  iu  the  ground.  Now  four  stalks 
are  ripening  seed,  and  others  are  nearly  ready 
to  bloom.  The  color  is  white  with  yellow 
centers.  I  planted  a  paper  of  the  Garden 
Treasures,  and  have  nine  new  varieties.  My 
sister’s  Hollyhocks  are  in  bloom,  and  are  all 
doable,  aud  the  color  is  white.  We  have  24 
cows,  and  I  milk  six  of  them.  Father  has 
six  Swiss  calves,  which  are  looking  very  fine. 
A  road  is  being  built  to  the  summit  of  Grey- 
lock  mountain.  There  is  to  be  a  tavern  and 
an  observatory  built  there.  I  think  when 
these  are  completed,  I  shall  go  up  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  Hudson,  for  l  have  not  yet  seen 
it.  My  peach  trees  were  destroyed  by  a  pet 
coon.  There  will  be  a  great  many  apples  this 
year;  many  farmers  are  obliged  to  support 
tbe  limbs  with  props.  Our  grafts  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  bear.  Will  some  oue  tell  me  which 
is  the  better  time  to  make  currant  cuttings — 
tbe  Spring  or  Fall?  We  have  both  red  and 
white  ones,  which  are  scattered  over  the  farm, 
and  I  wish  to  start  some  at  the  house.  1  want 
very  much  to  have  some  strawberry  plants, 
but  1  cannot  care  for  them  while  at  school,  so 
must  let  them  go.  My  sister  and  I,  with 
otherB,  went  blueberry ing  a  short  time  ago. 
After  a  ride  of  12  miles,  we  came  to  the  berry 
field,  where  we  found  thorn  very  thick.  We 
picked  1(5  quarts  aud  returned  home,  having 
had  a  delightful  time.  Father’s  Rural  corn 
has  grown  well,  but  is  later  than  the  common 
field  corn.  Tbe  peas  are  a  good  variety,  and 
the  seed  will  be  saved  for  another  year.  The 
beans  are  a  small  variety,  and  are  very  early 
(ripe  by  the  middle  of  August),  and  yield 
well.  BERTHA  CROSS. 

Berkshire  Co..  Mass. 


Arc  now  exhibiting  tlicir 
Fall  Importations  of  Silks, 
Velvets,  Flushes,  etc.,  to 
which  they  respectfully 
invite  an  early  examina¬ 
tion. 


should.  1  finally  put  some  of  it  over  there, 
thinking  to  myself,  “You  need  not  think  you 
have  gained  so  much  by  your  generous  (?) 
offer,  for  I  shall  take  them  out  if  the  seat  is 
needed;”  which  it  was  before  morniug.  We 
soon  composed  ourselves  to  get  what  sleep  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  waking  at 
nearly  every  station.  It  was  rather  amusing 
to  look  out  of  the  window  when  we  stopped; 
everything  looked  so  different  from  what  it 
does  in  the  daytime. 

We  were  nearing  Galesburg  when  we  awoke 
just  at  daybreak,  and  as  we  passed  by  the- 
waving  grain  fields  in  the  dim  morning  light, 

I  almost  believed  that  some  magi  bad  trans¬ 
ferred  us  on  to  a  lake,  so  like  to  tbe  water 
looked  the  level  fields  of  waving  grain.  We 
kept  our  eyes  open  tbe  rest  of  the  way,  so  as 
to  see  all  we  could  of  Illinois.  Till  we  reached 
Monmouib,  it  was  very  level  Every  house 
h«d  rows  of  trees  on  two  sides  or  a  grove  set 
out,  but  there  were  no  natural  groves.  Near 
Monmouth,  it  was  more  hilly,  and  as  we 
neared  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was  wet  aud 
marshy.  We  crossed  the  river  at  Burlington, 
but  I  did  not  (eel  the  impression  of  awe  rhat 
1  expected  to.  It  was  quite  muddy  and  didn’t 
look  so  powerful  after  all.  At  Burlington  we 
stopped  for  breakfast,  aud  I  was  quite  well 
entertained  watching  the  colored  people 
around  the  depot  as  they  stopped  to  chat  with 
their  friends. 

As  we  were  to  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  see  Iowa,  we  took  several  naps  to  refresh 
ourselves  for  the  five  hours  waiting  at  Ottum¬ 
wa.  At  Ottumwa  the  time  passed  drearily 
enough.  It  had  rained  aud  was  muddy  out- 
si  ie.  and  the  depot  was  old  and  dirty.  Two 
other  ladies  with  children  were  watting,  and 
we  were  all  glad  when  the  train  was  ready  to 
start.  Two  hours  ride  brought  us  to  New 
Sharon,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  ride  behind 
Uncle  H.’s  horses  instead  of  the  iron  horse.  A 
short  drive  along  pleasant  roads  brought  us 
to  unele’6  house,  where  we  were  greeted  with 
a  kind  welcome.  glennie. 


NEW  YORK 


FOR 


WINTER  FLOWERING 


f.  e.  McAllister. 

22  llcy  Street,  New  York 

Catalogues  free  upon  application. 


IMPROVED 

IIVM>HAULU:  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular ->nd  Price  List  Address 
A.  (JAWT1I  HOP  &  SON, 

Wiliiiimtton,  Del. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


llAFALI.THKBAWSI  ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  a 
U  saw  saw  like  this  saw  saws.”  Universal  verdict 
Of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 

iC  . .  ,  -  «  a  ...  ..  • _ a.  n.io.  R.'.V 


Sawing  Machine.  B.  0.  Machine:?  Co..  Battlo  Crook.  Mich. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


bFtlll  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  profit;,  prices 
and  general  statistics.  FREE 

AMERICAN  MAN'F’G  CO 

-Sal  F  V- « --PSHOEO.  Ft 


rT»  nrcnili  For  steep  nnd  tint  roofs.  Fire 
IIA  iLnunA  and  waterproof,  cheap  aud  dur- 
nnnriiip  able,  send  for  Catalogue. 

nUUrlnll.  |  Empire  Konliug  Co., 
1130  Knee  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FROM  OHIO  TO  IOWA, 


After  spending  some  time  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York  aud  Pensylvania,  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  July  12th.  found 
us  ready  for  Iowa.  At  three  o’clock  a.  m.  we 
left  Bristolville,  having  ten  miles  to  ride  in 
a  wagon  so  as  to  take  the  morning  train  at 
Warren.  We  left  Warren  at  five  o’clock, 
and  at  Levittslmrg,  three  miles  beyond, 
changed  cars  for  Cleveland.  At  Cleveland 
we  changed  cars  Hgaiu,  waiting  about  20 
minutes.  As  we  were  to  ride  all  day  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  settle  down  and  make  ourselves 
comtortable  for  tbe  day.  But  the  cars  were 
all  full  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  each 
obtained  a  seat.  But  after  some  changes  we 
were  arranged  to  our  satisfaction  and  we  were 
prepared  to  enjoy  ourselves.  We  watched 
eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Erie,  which  we 
did  not  see  till  we  reached  Vermillion.  After  we 
left  Sandusky  we  crossed  Sandusky  Bay,  and 
lost  sight  of  the  land  entirely  for  awhile.  It 
was  quite  a  novel  experience  to  ride  through 
the  water  on  the  cars. 

We  stopped  at  Toledo  for  dinner,  and  as 
our  lunch  box  had  been  well  filled  before  we 
left  our  friends,  we  could  cat  at  our  own 
pleasure,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  watch  the 
various  occupations  going  on  under  the  vast 
covered  depot. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  State  line  between 
Ohio  aud  Indiana,  the  train  stopped  before 
reaching  a  station.  Of  course,  there  was  the 
usual  excitement  and  endless  questions  as  to 
what  was  the  matter;  and  alter  various  re¬ 
ports  of  trains  on  the  track,  or  off  the  track, 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  freight  house  was 
being  moved  across  the  track.  We  were  de¬ 
layed  abuut  an  hour  and  occupied  our  time  iu 
looking  out  of  tbe  windows  and  talking  with 
some  of  the  passengers.  One  very  sociable 
lady  bad  found  out  all  about  the  pale,  sickly  - 
lookiug  baby  near  the  door,  and  told  me  that 
it  was  11  months  old  and  its  parents  were  tak¬ 
ing  it  away  somewhere  for  its  health. 

In  Indiana  we  caught  glimpses  of  beautiful 
red  and  orange-colored  flowers,  but  we  moved 
so  fast  that  we  could  never  get  the  second  look 
at  them.  During  the  afternoon  we  were 
favored  with  a  free  exhibition  of  a  genuine 
dude,  whose  chief  attractions  seemed  to  be  a 
tall  white  hat,  a  cane  aud  a  long  moustache. 
He  strutted  through  tbe  cars  several  times, 
till  1  think  most  of  the  passengers  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  kicked  him  out  of  the  door. 
Finally,  some  men  made  some  remarks  about 
him  that  were  not  very  complimentary.  As 
he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  again,  aud 
the  remarks  were  made  in  his  hearing,  we 
concluded  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
he  was  not  appreciated  there. 
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15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  auuounce  that  their  descriptive  priced 
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Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  guess  it  is  about 
time  I  wrote  to  tell  you  about  my  beans.  I 
had  21  beaus.  I  planted  them  about  two  feet 
apart  each  way  and  ODly  19  came  up,  and 
when  they  had  been  up  a  few  days  a  cut- worm 
cut  oue  off.  Id  a  day  or  two  auotber  was  cut 
off  and  on  the  third  of  July  a  hail  storm  cut 
them  down  so  they  are  pretty  well  used  up, 
aud  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  get  ripe  before 
frost  comes,  lam  sure  if  you  would  give  a 
prize  for  tbe  worst  beans  that  1  would  get  one. 
Our  flowers  are  very  nice.  Our  trees  are 
growing  well  tbi6  year.  We  have  cotton 
wood,  maple,  walnut,  apple,  box  elders,  two 
cherry  tree9  and  one  peach  tree.  We  have  a 
few  strawberry  plants;  they  grew  nicely  this 
summer.  Rapa  has  ordered  two  or  three  more 
kinds  and  he  is  going  to  mix  them  all  up  to¬ 
gether  next  Spriug.  It  is  raining  this  morn¬ 
ing  aud  papa  cannot  work  It  is  so  wet.  It  has 
been  raining  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
early  llax,  and  the  wheat  aud  oats  are  all  cut. 
The  crops  are  not  very  good  on  account  of  the 
hail  storm.  North  of  here  the  crops  were  en¬ 
tirely  ruined.  Your  niece 

FANNY  GODFREY. 

Douglass  Couuty,  Dakota. 

[You  certainly  had  bad  luck  with  the  beaus, 
Fanny.  Never  mind,  try  again. 

UNCLE  MARK. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  received  tbe  beans 
you  so  kindly  sent  me,  and  was  as  happy  as 
could  be  to  fiud  them  all  safe  and  sound.  I 
did  not  get  around  to  plant  them  myself,  so 
Rapa  planted  them  for  me.  I  think  that  they 
were  planted  sometime  iu  May;  he  plauted 
more  than  one  in  a  hill,  so  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  count  ihem  right. 

Rapa  sent  off  for  some  Wyandotte  eggs  for 
me;  he  sent  to  Cnarles  T.  Thomas,  Whiltord, 
Peun,  lie  got  one  setting  or  clutch  for  $2.00; 
eight  hatched,  but  tbe  old  hen  trampled  on 
one  and  killed  it,  aud  the  rata  caught  another. 
I  tbiuk  they  are  very  nice.  The  small  grain 
is  all  harvested  and  most  of  it  stacked,  and 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  thrash.  Borne 
oats  went  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  1  he  corn 
looks  good  for  75  bushels.  Now  I  will  tell  you 


for  Autumn  planting  1b  ready  for  mailing  to  appli¬ 
cants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

ii'OH.  FLOKISTH, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


HUMPHREYS' 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
^  Specifics  for 

CATTLE,  SHEEP. 


P  HORSES, 

DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  byU.  S.  Governm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Ilook  Sent  Free, 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  10J  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y 


NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND  6.  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  (peal  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA.  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
tow  II 8 

Frrm  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  trorn  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  ami  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety.  _  ,  ,  . 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Cenoral  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicago, 
henry  B.  STONE.  Asst.  Gen.  Mqr.,  Chicago. 


ANGLO-SWlSSyil  1/ 

CuNDENSED  IVilLIXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convoniont  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
imcondcnscd  milk.  Si >ld  everywhere. 


THE 

PirMUMATIC 
Fruit  Drier  or 
Evaporatoi-. 

Retains  the  natural  fruit  uu<l  veg¬ 
etable  ltavor  The  most  rapid 
evaporation,  with  the  least  fuel. 
It  U  tin-  only  Drier  made  In  wbleh 
the  beat  passes  three  Limes  across 
tbe  furnace. 

Also,  EVAPORATORS  for  milk¬ 
ing  Cider  Jelly  from  Sweet  Cider, 
without  Aiignr  or  any  foreign  sub 
■stauee  Made  In  eight  sizes,  for 
Family  or  Factory  Use 
Illustrated  i'umphlefs  FREE 
Vermont  Farm  MurliincCo. 

ItclioWM  Fulls.  Vl. 


FOR  A U  !  S5  to  *S  per  day  easily 
made.  Costlv  outfit  FREE.  Address 

1*.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


nmonth  oaelly  made  by  either 
sox ,  half  as  much  evenings 

World  M’fg  Co  [Sfoatflt 


once  a  subscriber  you.  will  not  <io  without  it. 


■  A”  rout. um  so  eoii,i.  UBSratSSsn&PEEE 


tients  without  asking  them  auy  •11103110118.” 
The  Ctiuncellor  was  captured. 

Besd  is  the  name  of  a  Georgia  blacksmith, 
who  Is  said  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  that 
State.  He  is  six  feet  ten  inches  tali,  and  can 
hold  a  120  pound  anvil  with  one  hand.  Some¬ 
times  for  pleasure,  he  holds  out  cartwheels 
by  the  spoke,  or  snaps  chains  that  horses  can¬ 
not  break.  He  is  much  respected  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lives. 

Tins  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans,  has  i*>ued  a  proclamation  to  the 
church,  calling  attention  to  the  daily  rains 
which  have  fallen  since  ttao  beginning  of  the 


Mention  this  paper. 


£tocfc  and  poultry, 


JEltsKI  Rica,  POL A MMIII5, 

•  hnifr  H  hit**,  Iti-rt.hirr  A  Yuri 
•hire  I'lg,.  Smillid.mn,  Col-wotS 
.mil  Oif.iril  lluwti  Shrrpuml  I .* m 
Sfotrh  1‘ollrj  Skr|ilirril  lino  v->< 
Kmrj  Puulir^.  Kend  for  (nu»li><j, 

**.*  I LKK  lit  Rl'M  A  CU.PhlU.r 


_ .  UKi'ORDtn  I’lilZF.  SWUK. 

r\<  theater  Whin..  X.«  U  H.i.  Poland. 
I, I'tiinas,  *ud  imported  Ucrkahlrea, 

I’nie-rlultew.  Bunt  atmltin.  l'o* I I’nv 
.  rrim  vrrry  animal.  Hi  mug,  healthy 

TgESHK  Vf*-  »t«ek  only.  Purity  guuriin 

. 8«ud  xaiun  for  ll|a»trut<-d  Catalueun. 

O.  II.  vt  urrlngton,  Urorder,  Bo*  Gli,  U  wt  Cheater.  Pa. 


/  FORD 


began  tbeir  drinking  by  tho  use  of  beer,  8T  by 
driuking  whisky  (as  punch  at  first  usually), 
20  began  with  wine,  8  with  gin.  and  It  could 
not  remember  what  beverage  was  first  used. 
Several  drunkards,  far  gone  toward  insanity, 
had  never  drunk  any  other  intoxicant  than 
beer. 


The  now  112  pp.  Illustrated  boob, 


HOW  TO  SUCCEED 


$cat  (g.statf 


WITH 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  POULTRY. 

Valuable  recipes  and  Information  never  before 
published.  Only  145  cents,  postpaid. 

It.  OOATKS,  Norwood  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


KINK  DAKOTA  FARMS  Foil  SALK. 

1  (»0  Acres,  only  three  miles  from  Aberdeen,  with 
57  acres  ready  for  cron,  for  S'2.000.  Also  some  flue 
residence  lots  at  S.lll  each.  Aberdeen  Is  n  city  of 
over  ?,CM),  with  three  huuks,  throe  wholesale  houses, 
railroad*  In  >lx  directions;  Jobbing  center  of  a  large 


PERSONALS. 

Tv riley  has  resigned  as  Minister  to  Austria. 
Accepted. 

The  sword  which  Blucherwore  at  Waterloo 
was  sold  at  auction  in  Berlin  for  less  than  $20. 

Tuk  second  volume  of  Mr  Blaine’s  history 
is  said  to  he  growing  at  the  rate  of  five  pages 
per  day. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  after  losing  $2,000 
per  year  on  his  Eastwell  Park  farm,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  the  place. 

R.  A.  Van  Cleave,  of  Mississippi,  and  A. 
L.  Dutieun,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  special,  agents  in  the  Land  Office, 

President  Cleveland’s  stableman  says 
tbe  President  docs  uot  care  much  for  horses. 
In  taking  exercise  he  much  prefers  to  walk, 

V erdi  is  manifesting  a  singular  aversion  to 
hearing  music,  He  rarely  listens  to  the  ren¬ 
dition  of  any  music,  even  his  own,  and  never 
touches  a  piano  himself, 

Walt  Whitmans  friends  have  just  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  horse  and  phaeton,  which 
pleases  the  old  gentleman  very  much,  as  his 
paralysis  prevents  his  walking.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  $500  from  his  English  friends. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  estimated,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  wear  70  different  uniforms.  He  has 
a  right  to  17  different  military  uniforms  alone 
and  special  costumes  without  numher,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  bis  various  titles  and  offices.  And 
he  actually  does  wear  them  as  each  occasion 
arises. 

G.  L.  Thomas,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to 
own  the  largest  mastiff  in  the  world.  His 
name  is  Senator,  his  age  is  13  months;  weight 
100  pounds;  bight,  35>£  inches  over  the 
wethers;  length  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of 
tail,  seven  feet  eight  inches,  and  he  is  valued 
at  $1,500; 

When  Bismarck  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  present  doctor  he  was  sick,  and  peevishly 
declined  to  answer  questions.  "As  you  like,” 
said  the  doctor;  “then  send  for  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  as  such  practitioners  treat  their  na¬ 


nce  gathering  and  cotton  picking  season,  and 
recommending  that  special  prayers  be  made 
to  avert  the  destruction  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  Moses  I.  Ward,  of  Pelham,  Mass., 
bought  a  dog  for  $3  three  years  ago,  and  has 
just  sold  the  auimal  for  $5,  but  as,  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  Mr.  Ward  has  bad  to  pay  $(!  for  licen¬ 
ses  and  damages  of  $50  and  $05  to  persons 
bitten  by  the  cur,  there  is  not  as  much  profit 
in  the  transaction  as  one  might  think. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  atHclker  Hall 
a  notable  herd  of  Short  horn  cattle,  lie  has 
paid  for  the  stock,  iu  all,  since  1851,  the  sum 
of  $1(17,845,  and  the  gross  receipts  from  sales 
in  the  same  time  amount  to  $404,655.  Out  of 
the  difference  between  these  sums  he  has  paid 
all  expenses  of  management,  feeding,  etc  ,aud 
laid  away  a  handsome  net  profit. 

Eikst  Com  tbom.kh  Durham  bus  forwarded 
u  transcript  of  the  accounts  of  George  B. 
Loring,  ex  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to 
tbe  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  institution 
of  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  about  $30,000  of 
Government  funds  alleged  to  have  been  il¬ 
legally  expended  by  Mr.  Loring  in  the  pur 
chase  of  seed,  etc.,  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the 
Womens'  Reformatory  Prison  at  Sherboru, 
Mass.,  publishes  that  out  of  an  examination 
of  204  inebriate  women  he  has  found  that  128 


poet)  is  going  ahead  iu  tbe  right  way  to  found 
a  town  iu  North  Carolina.  He  purchased 
60,000  acres  of  land  in  Swain  County,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  sawmills,  laying  out  the 
town,  dividing  up  large  tracts  into  small 
farms,  and  settliug  up  the  country.  No  tract 
of  land  will  be  sold  without  a  condition 
whereby  tho  purchaser  agrees  that  in  case 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors  are  sold,  imported 
or  manufactured  for  use,  except  for  medicine 
or  the  arts,  the  owner  shall  surrender  the  laud 
to  Clark  Whittier,  or  his  legal  representative, 
on  the  tendering  of  the  purchase  money. 


gttistfcUanfau.s  SUvettising. 

Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood'd  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  tho  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system.  It  is  absolutely 
unequalled,  The  Influence  of  tho  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  ovor-ottimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  hmueasur- 
tble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headncho, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  result*.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  fur  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

_ IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  Sl.“ 

BIT  MAIL  POSTPAID. 

A  <4  It  EAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  Do 
('line  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  W3  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
invaluable,  so  found  by  tbe  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  2H  year*  tn  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnymeiau.  J00  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  thau  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  forS2.Su,  or  the  money  will 
he  refunded  Id  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1  in  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  samples  cents,  send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  hv  the  Notional 
Medical  Awoelntton.ln  the  o Ulcers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  he  road  by  the  young  for 
Instruction, and  by  the  atnteteii  fur  relief.  It  will 
bench '  all.— London  Cunoet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  Useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman.  -Ari/onuul. 

Address  the  Peubony  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  \V.  H. 
Parker.  No.  4  BUlflueh  Street,  Boston, Mu.-s  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  alt  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  II I?  A  T  ills 
cases  that  have  ha  died  the  skill  of  DL  AD  u|) 
other  physician*  a  specialty.  SuchnpXT'VCT'T  V 
treated  successfully  without 

tOUruiiiUi  nf  inlliieo 


*  *  -v  r  \  f  1  9  %  *  >v  ^  . 

The  unrivalled  mutton  aud  wool  breed.  Largest 
iloek  in  America.  Imported  at  the  highest  price* 
from  best  English  breeders  Prize*  In  :su  Hirst. 
Second  and  Champion  at  the  "Revat"  and  "Oxford¬ 
shire. Eug.,  shows,  and  First  and  Sweepstake*  ul 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, aud  Wisconsin  State 
Fairs,  oa  r  of/»er  Di ucaa.  Itains  Include  "Bicester." 
No  *:u,  weight.  120  lb*.;  cost  52  gs.  ‘  Baron  rumps 
Held,”  658,  cost  VI  gs.  "Sir  John  of  Wlnchendou.”  No. 

cosi  ‘<1  gs ,  tho  highest  price,  sax  e  one,  ever  paid. 
Fleck  average,  U  pound*  Middle  Wool,  For  outu 
login-  and  price*  address 

F.  C.  Gold-borough,  Easton,  Talbot  Co  .  Wd. 

FOR  SALK. 

1  wo  Hue  HELLS  or  good  Butter  families,  sound 
lu  every  respect.  »ohl  for  lack  of  use.  Also  Dull 
Cult,  Nine  Month*  old. 

A.  K.  RUTHERFORD, 
aft  Liberty  Street,  New  \  urk  City. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 
SELF-tDJUSTIKG  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou, 
lands  tn  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur- 
ed  by  BROOKS  &  PARSONS,  Addtsou,. Steuben  CO..N.Y. 


LITTLE'S 

|PATENT  FLU  I 


SHEEP  DIPl 

AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers  Brooklyn,  K.  I».,  N.  Y..  Box  3. 
and  Doncaster,  England. 


'  . . .  •  . . tea  "O'  c  i  vpo,  i»nu  uimi  in  lUH  IIRR* 

to  Invest  We  at*o  loau  money,  *u  as  to  net  Eastern 
par  tie*  I  10  S  per  cunt.  Reference*  tlrst-class 

HAUKltlA  X-  MAKPLK,  Ranker*.  VutUPSKS.  I>\s. 

Southern  Farm  for  Sale.— SliS  Acre*,  well  Ini 
prove  i.  Adapted  to  stock  raising  or  Trull  culture. 
A  delightful  Southern  House,  with  all  necessary  con¬ 
venience*.  Price,  >5  per  acre— one  half  Us  value. 

Address  J.  V  ill  lYllJ\-il\,  Salem.  Iln. 

FOR  SALK. 

A  beautiful  RESIDENCE  lu  Uuleuu,  Maryland,  with 
7  or  1 1  Acres,  near  sleumbout  landing  on  Chesupenki 
Bay,  In  the  heurt  of  the  best  ellmule  In  the  United 
states.  Fruit  in  gnat  variety.  Abundance  or  sea 
Food  and  Game.  Good  society,  school#,  and  church 
es.  The  fruit  uud  other  products  afford  a  handsome 
Income.  Also  IU  Hives  Dalian  Beeson  the  premise* 
If  desired,  and  two  Fruit  Evaporators.  Ibis  place 
has  special  advantages  for  a  delightful  home. 

Apply  to  Dlt,  Will.  4*  PHELPS, 

On  the  premises, 


^U.o'rcltanrou.si  Advertising. 


WHEN  I  SAY 


I  WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  i  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

ft  will  put  your  hogs  in  line  condition. 

It  will  expel  | he  poison  from  their  system. 

It  is  tbe  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hugs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  nrrem  di-ease  in  every  instance. 

Those  getting  it  whether  diseased  or  not!  will  gain 
more  llinri  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  gaining  one. 

—  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

(Nonr  f/.'nuili.'  wlthmil  Os  U  TruOr  .Uarfc.  i  II  an  MRU,.  >to.,  June  20.  1881. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas’  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  It  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hog  Cholera. 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Do! Inf*  1 8801  worth  of  lings  last  Spri  ng  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  began  feeding  th»  remedy  while  they  were  dying  »l  Die  rote  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
nrst  day  or  feeding  the  H.ms  Remedy,  I  have  not  lost  n  (log;  In  (bet,  they  have  Improved  right 
aloug,  arid  U  has  only  cost  me  r-7.50,  and  I  am  sur  ■  it  has  saved  me  from  *-oo  to  si  mo,  FRA  N  K  LEE. 
RFWARP  flF  IMITATIflllK  claiming  to  be  the  same  »*»  linns’  Remedies,  euelosed  iu  wrappers 
DLlfnnL  Ul_  Infill I  A  I IIUllO  of  *  iim*  color,  sine  and  direction!*  of  my  well  known  packages. 

READ  IVIY  PROPOSITION.  When  mv  remedy  .s  used  as  a  preventive,  t  will  insure  hogs 
by  the  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die  they  will  tie  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  ui  any  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  integrity. 

PRICES,  NO  cents,  SI. 25  noil  ft‘J.511  per  h- 1  x ,  according  to  size  25  lb.  cans  $12.50.  The  largest 
Sizes  arc  the  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don't- keep  it,  or  won’t  get  it  for  you.  and  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct-  to  me,  and  I  will  till  your  order 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S..  Indianapolis,  I  ml. 


POULTRY  BOOK 


“Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Poultry  for  Profit,"  Is  a 

for  poultry  keepers.  The  author, 
G.  M.  T.  Johnson,  lias  had  ton  yeare  s lioness fnl  pmpriAm*A  t.f 
tho  raising  of  poultry*  suid  known  whnt  he*  is  talkiii  '  iiu'in  The 
ii??a  v  11  r j 1  hest  iidriptr. d  fur  Pleasure  uiuf  Profit/*  civ- 

lug  a  dcserlpt  ion  of  each;  "Flow  to  lmild  Tasty,  Convenient  and 
Cheap  Houses  with  diagrams  of  tho  different  sty fes  •  How  to  mamSa 
Turkeys.  Chickens,  Ducks  and  t }«. -se ;  Whttt  and  n,;w  t  ^Fced  -  How 
to  Prole  f  from  Disease,  With  Remedy  for  all  Dln.svses;  Notes  ’on  Iiv 
pare<l°foir  ^lpons*  ctc‘  Hlnstrated  by  designs  especially  pn>- 

OUR  GRAND  OFFER'  It!  postage  atamrs:  or 

ywii  uiiniiu  Dll  Lli,  eurreuc;.-,  we  will  st-rid  riiir  l-irni  :ii ,,  ir  .ni- 
lly  monthly,  1-arm  and  Homr.8lxuuint.lM, and  the  ponltn-  hook  iies- 
crihod  above  frc.  i-artnitiul  Homo  How  ha-,  o  luu  loutl  elreiilaiiou 
of  75.000.  and  t.s  acknowledged  liy  all  who  k, ^ow“s  value  mho  the 
Host  o£  any  paper  of  us  class  and  It  w;  II  repay  f’s  rost  m-uiv  HmS 
ry  0ci'u,':lnt;  a,  Vlllak’b  or  suburban  hi  C  To  introduce 

It  In  I1CW  hOLllCH-  WiT  nt.ak A  $ hla  t.  ..  '  AUJ  _Un.KiaL« 


EM* 


1885  wt 

Fruit 


,  _  ’  -.«viv  Iia<  .1  lUil  liOOJC 

inei'hn?r  'r.  ^'^‘^Hoii.-i,  rjid  gives  tlie  latest  and  most  approved 

ctovTAuf  n  «  l/^ortcr  wibUcati™.  it  tell*  how  to  propagate  and 
DaisAeii ir£  Yi!l1,  fihistraUons  showing  how  to  bud  and  graft, 
retell  nH,'»  „frari  0ni(,T  h>'l,!1U  gnnlens.  Tmlt  farms,  etc.  Tha 
the  ofiulrV.’.SLf,.1'3  i’LV'Jt  *s  ~5c*  tf  you  want  only  one  book,  sell 

cue  other  to  joiu  neighbor.  Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory. 

WH.1T  OUK  READERS  SAY. 

-'Y:5vr,:!  ;r°‘  I i LDyIc  your  Poultry  and  PrulC  Books  are  all 
mSSfrom  vmt%m,V-'*!i0nnUJl  I,nnx've11  l  !--'ased  withthem.  I  have  learned 

otbcr  ***  u  Ul" klnd  1  eve* 

, [FJ1  i 11  •  ,,f  4^  i'-ars*  Eipericnce.  Iliavobeenlnthepoul- 

8,1(1  hiy  own  experience  tills  me  that  tha 
?  i  L  .  7,1  i’l.1'r>  ^,K'4  •AF'"  -hat s  d:  ect  well,  and  tlie  Fruit.  Book 
V-  i  i  ’i  ,M0Pm 1  -  ‘  "-wan  atmut  it.  t  -rm  and  Home  Is 
mora  than  it  1*  tlalmed.—  Stephen  Jt  Ayers,  Cornish,  N.  U. 

xervdeA  1  uTi * V1  ? * mf  to  t.io  that  >.  u  are  doing  good 

t'ia\s,V^M»!>,ln4 ^”r  IhMttons  to  publish  such  a  paper  at 
‘rTr^ 1  ,811'1  lo  atiach  toll  sue l|  books.  NI  -' family  aa  well  as  myself 

:Jd- n-  H',v'-  Keokuk*  Iowa. 

„_A  JiSSH®  f  1>,e  1  T no  Poultry  and  Fruit  books  and  paper 

ar®  worth  double  the  price  asked.-c>lorgan  Treat,  West  Point,  V*. 

T’l  .q  fuvestment.  I  think  I  have  made  a  splendid  Invest- 
r  tlio  farmer  I  oversaw  Mw vnn hi  vi1  1  fhlnlc  Ftinnand  Home  tho  be“t  paper 

f.J  Qmmler.  Long  De^h,  NUssx  b  U  g0uJ  0ld  10  “outlllUt-'  'ho  good  work  you  arc  doing. 

tUd  livoacl3of  Liooks,  ^1.20.  Address  TUK  PHKI.Ps  PUBLISHING  CO., 
UUti/llMi  MU  paper.)  ^  SPltLN GFJLKUD,  ALVSS- 


Wtttfl,  ^ceilsi  and  plants. 


853,000  CRAPE  VINES 

1,00  Varieties.  AisoSmall  Fruits.  Qualit  y  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Verv  oheao 
^sauiple  vines  .mule. I  tor  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH*  »^l«nhi.  L  ?' 


BATCH Kl.OR  K  ESSAYS  on  GRASSES, 
31  endows.  Pnsiures.  and  Low  ns.  mulled  to  auy 
address  on  receipt  of  a  one-ccnt  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  Ellwaiiger.  of  Mount  Hope  Nnr-*erle«, 
writes:  “YourBenay  is  the  most  t>ra-xi-al  and  ia- 
structive  on  lawns  and  gras-cs  that  I  know  of.” 

DAN’ I,  BATCHELOR,  I  lien,  N.  Y. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREES^PLANTS 

tVe  offer  for  the  Fall  Tr.ule  a  large  and  line  stock  of 
every  description  of  Fruit  and  Ortinmenlal  Tn-es.Shruhs, 
Rush,  l  ino,  Small  Krill!.,  Hedge  Plant'.  Fruit  Tree 
Seedlings  and  Forest  Ti vo  Seedling*,  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  1S»0,  mailed  froo  on  application.  Address 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY, 

Establish!!!)  ISM.  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 

NIAGARA  I  —  The  finest  While  Grape  grown. 
Ripens  early:  clusters  large  and  compact:  quality 
excellent •  ruormouslv  productive.  Twovears'  Vines 
*•2.  Send  for  circular.  F.  A.  RO.VTI1. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


r-afi-^v  LATE  WHIT 

PEACH;  choifololut  IVui.' h  t rt'CN  i 
Gludhii;  ruos t  di  *in.Me  ktiiils.  iVilliam 
ji  Vwrlv  e 4-*3‘r '  A p pits  Ciood  cuv 
i)  V|«i»Ii'  i  pyca:  mo^e  popular  4  latekcepii 

1 1  a “i»  i if  a.  Kurly  Klch  moo.l.  Iflontnn 
Irc*ey  *  other  C  h«rvl^  t*ran<* 

I  Htruwborrli's  ltiinpbcrrlvH,  uow  a  o 

*ort>.  2i>.*  mwi i  *i year  « I liAnpuniit  11  n  roo 
Liirxo  >*.ock  sh:vt*?  *  onanii  tit^l  trees.  Oat 
lotiuc  fr\rv«  S.  L.  liogcxa  4  Sou  2dL.  Holly  N. 


fc^PEAR  HEADQUARTERS^ 
X\k*KAL  H  and  oUw*r  VKI  IT  TR>;K8. 

§\NEW  BERRIES  M  V  K I .  U  <>  li’o’  ’JB  — 

m  \# EARLY  CLUSTER  !Og|  ^ 

e  Uew  grapes  m 

/  CDiRANT *$.  Q^J*C%(ii*o<fur  iVu^SEi  ZXJ 
** _ -  J.  8.  COLLINS,  Mooroa town. 

“The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Wnnt  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  a  full  line  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FOH 
HONEST.  K  SURGE  TIC  MEN.  Tho  business  easily 
learned,  lull  Instruction*  iven  New  England  ap 
nltennts  address  us  at  Boston,  Mass,:  York  Slate  and 
We*t,  at  Geneva,  N  Y.,  Penn..  N.  J..  Del..  Md„  and 
South,  at  Phi  la.  Slate  age.  R.  Ci.  CHASE  &  CO. 


(MEW  BERRIES 

UYKLROBO 


35cts.  |  A  BONANZA  I  3octs. 


ixi  J37  YV 


GOOSt  BERRY 

MWSSk  ‘  THE  TRIUMPH.” 

i‘<  ’  A  New  American  Seedling. 

APTIJ/U!  S  '7R  'i-ry  large  Berry,  free  from 

L  ,  mlhlc-vv.  (Iren!  Hearer,  of- 


reri  il  to  the  puhlle  mnv  for  the 
tlrst  time.  8  l  .2.7  per  plant; 
913-00  per  dozen. 

<3r  WO.  A.CH  Bills, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENN. 


Tasmanian  Red  wVkadt. 

Yielded  19.6  bu.  per  acre  at  O.  Ag.  Exp.  Station  at 
Columbus.  O  .In  1884,  producing  more  tUun  any  of 
the  It)  varieties.  I  bu.  »S:  2  hu.  $3.75:  ’  hu  *9.  Also 
"Nigger”  Wheat,  at  1  hu.  $1.65:  5  bu.  S 7. 50.  Bags  free. 

N.  H.  T1I,L.HAN,  Arcanum,  Durke  Co.,  (I. 


ORIENTAL  PEARS? 

Speeialncs.  LeConte  and  Kieffer 

i '.  Hi"  un  tbeir  u  rwt-  Bartlett  and 
other  t-eais  OU  let  i  in,'  I'.tol >  Peen 

Io  and  Honey  ivaehe-  Russian 
piicors  on  plum :  Peaches  on 
plum  and  tested  Russian  Apples. 
Cciralugite,  w  ith  facts,  free.  A  large  and 
general  ossortineui  ,,t  Fruit  Trees. 
Address  W .  F.  HEIKES,  Manage >-. 
UhoImIUu  J»n«rlM.  H  u  nts  v  i  lie.  Ala. 

A\  lNrI'KI)  .Kvlialde  'len  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
*  full  line  of  Fruit  amt  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  In  stock  Also  Introducer  uud  solo 
prqprle'orof  Moore's  Diamond  Grape. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGES  rS. 

J.  F.  Led.  VUE,  Brighton.  N.  Y. 


DC  ABU  TRPF ?  Suit rtl  fo  oWsrcffoits.  .It-ptc  ,.«l 
rLMUn  I  nLLu-rreeii  extra  long  keeiilnv  va-  -■■Cj.'&C 
rletle*.  Kirflr-  and  l.e  C'««(e  tt-iira,  Full  Uucj 
of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  cheap  Vrre.s, 1  ^ 

Grape  Vince,  Small  Fruit  and  other  Plants  by  - 
tiHiil  Ctxutfoirir.  m>  pages,  showthg  how  and  what  to 
plant.  (Ver.  Randolph  Peters,  Wllmlugtou,  Del. 


»lph  l’eiers,  Wilmington,  Del. 


GRAPE  VINES— NIAGARA,  5«T£,E 

|  «  I  L  and  other*,  straw  berries,  Blaek- 
.  ™  berries  and  Raspberries.  Send  for 

*~)o  Catalogue.  JOEL  HORNER  a  SON.lGrchantvUU.N.  J. 


EMPIRE 


if  STATE, 
ics,  Black- 
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tjitmumis. 


Angelina  (who  has  never  seen  a  revolving 
light  before):  “How  patient  and  persevering 
the^e  sailors  must  be,  Edwin.  The  wind  has 
blown  that  light  out  six  times  since  they  first 
lit  it,  and  they’ve  lighted  it  again  each  time.” 

“Father,  what  is  a  poetic  license?”  “Well, 
my  boy,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  poetic  license 
is  something  which  enables  men  to  say  things 
in  yerse  which  would  incarcerate  them  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  if  worked  off  at  a  political 
meeting.” 

A  poetess  warbles:  “I  love  to  sing  when 
I  am  glad— song  is  the  echo  of  my  gladness;  I 
love  to  sing  when  I  am  sad,  for  song  makes 
sweet  my  very  sadness.”  From  which  we 
infer  that  she  loves  to  sing.  Her  neighbors 
have  not  yet  been  found. 

“Bobby,”  said  the  minister  at  the  dinner 
table,  “what  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you 
grow  up?”  “I’ll  be  a  minister,  I  think.” 
“That's  a  laudable  ambition,  indeed,  Bobby. 
Do  you  think  you  will  like  to  be  a  minister?” 
“Oh,  yes,”  Bobby  replied.  “Pa  says  you’ve 
got  the  softest  job  in  town.” 

Teacher  to  class  in  architecture:  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  have  examined  the  designs  for  to¬ 
day’s  lessons?  Class — We  have.  Teacher — 
Well,  then,  Mr.  Brown,  will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  the  nave  of  a  church  is?  Brown — 
Certaiuly,  sir.  It  is  the  Sunday-school  super¬ 
intendent  who  is  cashier  of  a  bank. 

“I  can’t  pay  that  bill  just  now;  you  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  for  the  money.”  “All 
right,  sir,”  cheerfully  responded  the  boy,  as  he 
seated  himself,  and  unfolded  the  copy  of  the 
morning  paper.  “Them's  the  orders  of  the 
guv'ner.”  “What  are  orders  of  the  guv’uer ?’’ 
demanded  the  gentleman,  sternly.  “I’m  to 
wait  for  the  money.” 

Among  the  many  stories  concerning  the  late 
Sojourner  Truth,  the  famous  negress,  is  this, 
which  represents  her  as  a  beggar,  but  as  a 
witty  one:  At  one  time  during  the  war  sbe 
was  in  Washington,  and  called  on  President 
Lincoln,  and  gave  him  her  photograph,  saying, 
“The  face  is  black,  but  h^s  a  white  back  to  it. 
Will  you  please  give  roe  a  picture  of  your  face, 
with  a  green  back  to  it?”  Lincoln  smilingly 
handed  her  a  $10  greenback,  the  vignette  of 
which  was  the  picture  of  his  face. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  bishop  who  had 
just  addressed  a  large  number  of  Sunday- 
school  children,  and  wound  up  by  asking,  in  a 
very  paternal  and  condescending  way,  “And 
now  is  there  a-a  n  y  little  boy  or  a-a  n-y  little 
girl  who  would  like  to  ask  me  a  question?”  A 
little,  shrill  voice  piped  out,  “Please,  sir,  why 
did  the  angels  walk  tip  and  do wu  Jacob’s  ladder 
when  they  had  wings?"  “Oh,  ah,  yes— I  see,” 
said  the  bishop:  “and  now  is  there  a-a-n-y 
little  boy  or  a-a-n-y  little  girl  who  would  like 
to  answer  Mary's  question?” 


ptertilansouiS  $  flvwtiirtng. 


One  voice  all  over  the  land  goes  up  from  mothers* 
that  savb.  “My  daughters  are  so  feeble  uml  sad,  with 
no  strength,  all  OUI  Of  breath  unci  life  nr  the  least  ex¬ 
ertion.  What  cun  wv  do  for  thorn  V"  The  answer  Is 
simple  and  full  of  hope.  One  to  four  weeks’ use  of 
IIop  13'tti  r*  v.  Ill  make  them  healthy,  rosy,  sprightly, 
and  cheerful 

Lone  Jack,  Mo  ,  8opt ,  i  t,  is7U. 

I  have  been  using  Hop  Bitters,  aud  huve  received 
great  benefit  from  them  for  llv  r  complaints  aud 
malarial  fever.  They  are  superior  to  all  other  medi¬ 
cines.  P.m.  Barnes. 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  setup 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofteCM.and  eecure  a  beauti* 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Bose  China 
Ten  Sot,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rob®  Dinner  Sot,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Sot  .  For  full  particulars  addn  " 


am 


TI IE  M  EltKIN <1  T’OTV 

POTATO  DIGGER 

IS  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  tu  1*1, A  NTERH’  HOE  CO., 

Troy,  N.  V. 
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/  V  ,  _  -Si.  _ _ • 

John  Smith  and  his  family ,  while  at  the  seashore,  decide  to  have  a  ‘'family  group”  taken. 
The  girls  smile  their  prettiest,  the  boys  put  on  style,  but  they  forget  to  look  behind  them.  A 
new  feature  is  added  that,  takes  all  the  dignity  out  of  the  affair.  Moral:  Always  look  on 
both  sides.  Judy. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

ALL  A (3 EH  AND  IIOTII  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 
IMPORTED. 

Cows  and  Ileilcre  Bred  to  beat  Motherland  and 
Augtric  l$ii  Ha. 

The  average  Records  of  it  Herd  are  the  true  test  ol 
its  merit. 

The  following  Milk  and  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  In  our  Herd: 

MXLH.  YtXCOKDS, 


Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  10,000  lbs.  In  a  year. 
. “ML  ‘ 


Teu  Cows 

have  averaged  over  13,000  lbs.  In  a  year. 

IVe  know  of  about  3u  Cows  that  have  made  yearly  records  exceeding 
lli,1  On  lbs,,  amt  1 1  of  them  at  e  now  in  our  /Herd  and  have  averaged 
over  17,5'  u  lbs 

Twenty-five  have  averaged  over  111,000  lbs.  In  a  year.  Sixty-three,  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records,  including  fourteen  3-year  olds  and  twenty  one  2  year  olds,  have  uveraged  12,781?  lbs. 
5  ozs.  In  a  year 

BUTTER  R.ECORSS, 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  hi  lbs.  7  ozs.  In  a  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  18  lbs.  14  02.  In  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cows  have  overaged  li  lbs.  fi  ozs.  in  a  week.  Six  S-year  old*  have  averaged  11  lbs.  3  ozs.  In  a  week. 
Eleven  3  rear  olds  (t  in-  entire  number  tasted'  hare  averaged  13  lb'.  8  ozs  In  a  week,  six 2-ycar  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  12  ibs.  l“t  ozs.  In  a  week.  Fifteen  t  year  olds  (entire  number  tested)  have  averaged  1(1  lbs.  8  8-10  ozs  in  a 
week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Netberland  Family  of  six  cows  (two  being  but  three  years  old 'have 
averaged  17%  lbs.  In  a  week.  This  is  the  Herd  from  Which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 

stok  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  X.  Y. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St., New  York. 


FENCES 

jQl 


FOR  FARMERS 

AND  LAND-OWNERS. 

Prettiest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Durable.  Can 
be  made  any  size  on  our  Standard  Fence-Mak¬ 
ing  Machine.  Any  farmer  having  2h0  rod  of 
fence  to  build  cun  rimke  a  machine  pay  for  itself. 
Owners  of  machine  cun  then  make  from  UMO  l<> 
$25  a  day*  soiling  fence  to  bis  neighbors  and  have 
11  manufacturing  business  at  home.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  free.  Agents  that  sell  machines  make  (rom 
#5010  #  I OO a  week.  Ulus,  catalogue,  terms,  etc,, 
free.  STAND  AUD  MEG.  CO.  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  I  CQC  Field.  Rond, Luwu, all 

nULLL II o”*h1/.<s;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars,  The  United  Stales 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any  £ 
ehl  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  I  'oruW 
Drill,  Cyelou®  cutter  TH  K  N  E Y$ 


ni  an  ji? 


Drill,  Gyeiouo  cutter  TH 
YORK  PLOW  CO.,  i'1'  Beak 

“F.usllage  Congress,"**  Paves. 

9 


GENUINE  FRENCH  BUHx 

--CORN  and  FEED  MILlS 

and  POWER  CORN  SMELLERS, 

Cheapest  and  Best  in  the 
i world.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  circular  free. 

A.w.sievm&sn 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

MenUtu  tbU  p»jw. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Go«,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pert* hero »»  Horne*  valued  ni  ${{,500,000, 
which  Include*  ulmut 

70  PER  GENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  1b  established  by  pedigrees  re¬ 
corded  to  tboPerohoron  Stud  Book  of  France,  <ho  oidy 
Stud  Hook  over  published  in  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

<>.  - STOCK  ON  HAND: 

X#ll  aX  x-io 

Imported  Bmud  Mares 

200 

Imported  Stallions. 

Old  enough  for 
Service, 

126  COLTS 

T*v«i  yearn  eld  uod 
younger. 

Be  cog  living  the  prin¬ 
ciple  accepted  by  oil  imclll- 

_ -  gent  breeder*  that,  bow- 

,***"  ever  well  bred  animals  may  he 
said  to  be, if  iheir  pedigrees  are  not 
re  ded,  they  should  be  valued  only  us  grade- ,  1  will 
s  till  imported  stock  at  grade  line®*  when  )  catumt 
rush  with  the  animal  sold,  pedigree  verified  bv  the 
i'"'"1  i  '■'■«"  i.  e.-ruiieiite  of  ft* number  and  record  in 
.e  IVreheron  Sruu Book  of  France.  lOU-t.uge  IIIuh 
cub'd  Ciilulogue  Heal  free.  Waynn,  Ills.,  Is  3ft  miles 
Vent  of  Ohleago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  By 

S/e, I  in  tin  fit  It  on. 

AUTOMATIC  and 
I’i. aim  Bo. r mi  tavr, 

Nintlonory,  1‘orttlil#  and 
TruelloM.  Olii.njKMt 
iii.*l  bed  fur  nil  |iui  |jo>es. 

Nile  jilt*  i  Hiroti*:  uml  dune 
lilu.  NiiFnnju|i«r  bailer 
ever  eiploOisl-  8«w  .Mills, 

Tbreslimg  Mvaldue.  und 
Ajjrlenll  urw.1  liaplaiucnu 
.ml  inaublnaiy  genemily. 

Sciel  for  I  llu»'«  i  imuoRoe 
A.  It-  I'Vo'iiii/iitr, 

York,  Pa. _ , 

PUZ-  T"  find  nr*  auknt  vvliols  not  making  satisfactory 
ti  cn  salary  selling  my  Houskhoi.d  Aiitici.ks.  Socau 

aLLU  you.  Address  V.  P.  Van  Uounn,  Daytuu,  0. 


HERD  Of  HOLSTEINS. 


iH.lill'j,  lb*,  from  March  8B.  ivl.',  to  Srlurch  Jti.  tSSH. 
-’3,77ftf6  Mrs.  .,  May  2H,  pm,  to  May 
Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  lo  rd  111  Amerlcu,  In 
which  will  lie  round  representatives  of  nearly  nlltlu- 
notod  families  in  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  ilescendanls.  The  largesl  records  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  herd.  Prime  jf 
Wayne  2d  7311,  the  grout  butter  bull,  and  Lonstautyn 
idu,  sire  Constanlyn  157  N  li.  B.,  daiu  Betje  *><1  N.  11. 
B.,  i record  8a  Ibs.  i.  grunddntu  Oude  Betje  (record  88 
lbs.),  ut  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  qua  ran  tin® 
December  17th.  K.  C  jatf  VENK,  Aulcu,  N.  V. 
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AddrvuTKE  BlllbSAliL  CO.,  Auburn, 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  tor  TI1K  ELECTRIC  It  li- 
VI  EW.  'an  lllnstrateii  Journal),  which  is  publlHh- 
eil  for  Free  Distribution. 

it  ircatsof  Hkai.tii,  H  voiiCNE,  and  Physical  Culture, 
aud  D  n  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who KUflfer  from  nervou*, exhaust 
lug  and  painful  dlx-uscs.  Every  subject  that  beats 
on  health  and  hnman  hnpplt)e-ss  receives  attention  In 
Its  pages:  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffer 
Ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  are  an¬ 
swered,  uml  valuable  in  format  Ion  Is  voluntered  to 
all  who  are  In  need  of  medical  advice, 

YU  I'M.  .11KN  anil  others  who  autTer  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  arc  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  contents, 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  “practice  tnedtelue,”  anil  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address  for  free  copy.  TIIE  ELECTRIC  KE- 
V 1 EVV.  1 1  t»\J  Brontlwuy ,  New  \  ork. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

ff  $12.50 


Including 
One  do/.  Bcloadable  Brass  Shells, 


For  $12.50  only 


you  can  buy  tho 

“  PIKENIX” 

_ _ Do  it  Me  Ita  i— 

re  led  II  reeeli  I.otitlisi”'  Shot  f.itu  and  ono 

dozen  I irnss  Shells  frne.  We  draw  the  attention 
of  the*  Sporting  Public  to  the  above  offer.  Never 
befqro  lias  a  Gun  like  Dili-  been  oirerod  at.  such  a 
low  price.  The  •*I*Iiceni  x’’  Is  tho  moat  durable 
and  serviceable  Gun,  Us  action  Is  one  of  tho 
strongest,  very  simple  and  ilurablo.  The  very 
dim  for  luird  iis»:re.  It  has  goan in®  Sieel 
Barrels ;  finest  Eliglteh  all  si. -el  [.neks:  ease 
hardened  Mounting*;  finely  oiled  Walnut  stock 
and  Chequered  Grip;  Automatic  Shell  Extractor; 
and  Is  Btrongly  bolted,  HI  or  12  guage;  Weight 
7 ' .  to  lbs. ,  Barrels  2S  to  82  1  nolle®. 

Warranted  to  be  made  of  best  material  In 
every  detail  and  for  accuracy  and  penetra¬ 
tion  cannot  bn  excelled  by  any  makers.  Being 
our  own  Importation  xvc  huve  the  iitunii- 
fsictii  mix  cmiranleo  t  hat  these  are  excellent 
and  goo* I  Guns  Wu  therefore  urn  enabled  to 
offer  them  nol  onlycUenp.  but  can  also  guarantee 
their  superior  finality.  Wo  also  sell 

•2.'>  Rolomlable  Brass  Sheila  lot' . $0.fi0 

luo  Paper  Shells . .  o.7.'« 

Completo  Rot  of  Reloading  Tool® .  2.00 

Sports  in  an®  Cartridge  Holt . .  ...  1.00 

Order  at  once,  os  this  is  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  you.  ALL  ORDERS  EXECUTED 
UN  VERY  DAY  WHEN  RECEIVED,  NO  DELAY. 

On  lAuelpt  of  respective  amount  we  box  se¬ 
curely  and  scud  to  any  add  less  In  U  S.  or  Canada 
above  dosurtbod  Gun  and  appuricnances. 

Semi  money  with  order  by  Register¬ 
ed  Letter,  Post  Office  Money  Order  or 
Ihuilt  (  tn-que. 

Ail  our  truus  are  Government  tested. 

Address 

EBNER  &  KRETZ, 

gun  impouterh, 

41  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 
Scud  stamp  for  Catalogue. 


LION  CUTTER. 

THE  BEST 

Ensilage  &  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter  made. 

Also  GALE'S  CY¬ 
LINDER  &  LEVER 
CUTTER  We  make 
besides,  the  old  aud 
popular  self  sharp 
cuing 

FEED  CUTTER 

For  full  description 
semi  for  lllut  trat.'d 
circulars  ami  Price 
List  Address 

The  BELCHER 

Tool  Co.,  (Box  75)  Chicopee  Falls,  Muss. 


For  Ensilage  and  Dry  Fotlder. 

The  heaviest,  strongest,  ami  best  Cutters  in 
the  World.  Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  powers,  verv 
easy  running,  ana  have  immense  capacities.  A 
trial  of  the  Ross  Machines  ill  competition  with 
others  will  fully  substantiate*'  above  claims.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  and  book  oa  .-.tsilage  sent  free. 

E  W.  ROSS  &  CO..  SPRDJCFIELD,  Ohio. 

Drawer  A.  G.  forme*  I  vf  fulton  a.  v> 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  h  Saw-Mill. 


OLK  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10 II.  I\  Automatic,  spark  Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  1# ft.  carriage. 
3a  ft.  truck  und  ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  beau- 
blocks,  7)j  Alien  arbor,  S  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position, 
MUnch  solid  saw,  *n  rt_  3-Inch  i  ply 
belting,  toad-belt*,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
plate  for  operation,  8),inoou  curs. 
Engine  on  skids,  $100  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slab*  from  ll)e  saw  two  to 
eight  loel  long,  and  keep  up  steam 


Rend  for  Catalogue 

PA  V N K  *_ , 
i,  N.  Y„  Box  S41. 


••A.1 

<V-  SONH 


K.  W,  _ 

Klmlru, 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hangers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automat le  Engines  from  . 
to  300  H.  P. 
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In  the  Sharpless  fertilized  with  Sharpless  the 
flowers  were  castrated  the  same  as  when  fer¬ 
tilized  with  other  pollens. 

At  first,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  secur¬ 
ing  pollen  for  the  fertilization,  but  after  a 


STRAWBERRIES.— THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
DIFFERENT  POLLENS. 


E.  S.  GOFF. 


^  ith  the  hope  of  gaining 

evidence  upon  the  im 
portaut,  but  nnsettled 
question  as  to  the  influ- 
r  ji  *  ence  of  different  pollens 
l|ji  jjj*  I  upon  the  character  of 
If.  [t  |  the  strawberry,  a  few 
P  |  experiments  have  been 
triec*  here,  the  results  of 
r-t  »rv7rv9  which  will  appear  from 
■s  c vi -  )  the  accompanying  illus- 
.  7)  tions. 

^  )  ’t'be  cross-fertilization 

7  <V  0  wa8  ab  done  artificially 
S  ufion  potted  plants.  In 
order  to  avoid,  beyond 
question, the  interference  of  insects  in  the  fer¬ 
tilization,  the  plants  were  removed  to  the 
green-house  when  the  first  flowers  were  about 


few  trials,  it  was  found  that  by  picking  the 
blooms  shortly  after  the  petals  opened,  and 
spreading  them  in  a  still  room  for  34  hours, 
the  pollen  was  given  off  in  abundance.  It  is 


probable  that  the  partial  drying  of  the  pollen 
sacs  causes  them  to  open  promptly,  and  thus 
to  yield  their  pollen  nearly  all  at  once.  The 
cross  fertilization  we  performed  by  bringing 


to  open,  and  inclosed  in  a  frame  covered  with 
mosquito  netting.  To  avoid  currents  of  air 
the  pots  were  set  aside  from  the  ventilating 
doors.  The  frame  covering  the  plants  was 
kept  fnstened  to  its  place,  and  was  never  rais¬ 
ed  except  to  perform  the  work  of  cross-fertili 


the  stamen  in  direct  contact  with  the  pistil. 
The  pollen  of  the  wild  strawberry  (Fragaria 
vesca)  was  used  for  fertilizing  several  blossoms 
of  both  varieties;  but,  to  my  surprise,  not  one 


zation.  The  varieties  experimented  with  were 
the  Crescent  and  Sharpless.  The  Crescent 
blossoms  produced  no  fertile  stamens.  The 
stamens  from  the  Sbarplesss  blossoms  were  re 
moved  either  before  the  petals  opened  or  imme 
diately  afterward .  It  was  found  difficult  to  re- 


of  these  flowers  produced  a  fruit,  although 
the  pollen  was  applied  to  each  at  least  twice, 
and  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  in  case  of 


Fig.  417.  Fig.  418. 

movethe  stamens  before  the  petals  opened  with¬ 
out  mutilating  the  receptacle  more  or  less, 
and  hence  iu  the  majority  of  cases  I  removed 
them  immediately  afterward.  In  all  cases 
where  there  was  the  least  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  stamens  were  capable  of  giving  off 
pollen, the  flower  was  discarded  and  removed. 


the  cultivated  varieties.  After  the  plants 
had  ceased  blooming,  they  were  taken  from 
the  greenhjuse  to  a  well  prepared  bed  in  the 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLLEN  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


garden,  where  they  were  removed  from  the 
pots  and  planted  out. 

As  the  berries  ripened,  they  were  picked 
and  drawn  to  their  exact  size  and  shape.  In 
cases  where  a  single  drawing  would  not 
suffice  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  form,  the 
fruit  was  drawn  in  two  positions.  Such  draw* 
mgs  are  marked  a  and  b  respectively.  To  aid 
in  comparison,  drawings  have  been  made  of  a 
few  of  the  normal  shapes  of  the  Crescent  and 
Wilson.  The  Sharpless  varies  so  much  in 
form  lhat  no  attempt  was  made  to  illustrate  a 
typical  fruit.  I  noticed  no  difference  in  the 
color  or  firmness  of  fruits  fertilized  with  the 
different  pollens.  As  we  were  anxious  to  save 
the  crossed  fruits  for  planting,  we  did  not  test 
the  flavor. 

The  drawings  are  presented  without  com¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  the  different  pollens  did 
or  did  not  influence  theform  orsize  of  the  fruits, 
leaving  readers  to  draw  their  own  coi  elu¬ 
sions.  The  illustrations  are  true  to  nature, and 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  together  with  the 
statements  already  made  regarding  color  and 
firmness,  is  really  all  the  evidence  1  am  able 
to  offer.  The  drawings  were  made  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Arthur,  Botanist  to  the  Station. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazeuby  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  potted 
plants  of  the  Crescent  as  well  as  for  valuable 
suggestions  in  carrying  out  the  experiment. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

EXPLANATION. 

Figs.  415—518,  are  selected  forms  .of  the 
Crescent.  Figs  419—4:21  represent  the  Sharp¬ 
less,  artificially  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
other  plants  of  the  same  variety.  Figs.  422— 
425,  are  Crescents  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
the  Wilson.  Figs.  426—483,  are  Sharpless  fer¬ 
tilized  with  pollen  from  the  Wilson.  Figs. 
434 — 136,  are  Crescents  fertilized  with  pollen 
from  the  Sharpless.  Figs .  437 — 440  are  selected 
forms  of  the  Wilson. 


THE  BEST  BLACKBERRY. 


W  rich  is  the  best  is  rather  an  important 
point,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  soil  and 
climate.  If  for  market,  through  all  the  great 
berry-growing  section  which  supplies  early 
berries  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  there  can  be  no  question  that  among  all 
the  varieties  that  have  been  generally  intro¬ 
duced,  the  old  Wilson  is  the  only  really  good 
variety— worth  all  the  rest  put  together;  and 
t,o  my  mind,  it  follows  that  if  Wilson  Junior 
proves  larger,  or  in  any  way  superior,  with  no 
defects  beyond  those  of  its  parent,  it  must 
certainly  be  Urn  berry.  Kitt&tinuy  and  Taylor 
are  certainly  much  better  in  quality,  but  the 
former  has  several  defects  as  a  market  berry, 
and  the  latter  will  not  succeed  at  all  as  a 
market  variety  in  these  sections,  and  Snyder 
has  only  vigor  of  growth  to  recommend  it 
here.  It  bears  berries  enough,  but  they  are 
extremely  small  and  of  very  poor  quality. 

I  think  the  canes  of  black  raspberries  and 
blackberries  should  be  pinched  when  one  foot 
high  instead  of  two.  and  our  best  growers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  red  rasp 
berry  canes  should  not  be  stopped  at  all. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.  wm.  f.  bassett. 


THE  CBIMSON  BEAUTY  RASPBERRY. 

Most  of  the  canes  of  the  Crimson  Beauty 
Raspberry  were  killed  to  the  ground  last  Win¬ 
ter,  while  the  Brandywine,  Thwack,  Cutb- 
burt,  Turner  and  Shaffer  were  not  injured. 
Some  few  canes  bore  fruit  which  was  not 
equal  in  quality  or  quantity  to  the  others 
named.  G.  C.  B. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


THE  KING  HUMBERT  TOMATO. 

There  is  without  doubt  a  grave  error  in  the 
spelling  of  the  King  Humbert  Tomato.  It 
should  evidently  be  spelled  King  Humbug,  as 
it  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  old  red 
Pear-shaped  of  20  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  a 
grand  humbug.  H.  A.  terry. 

Pottawattamie  Co.,  la. 


pomologitfll 


THE  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY  AND  SOME 
GRAPES  IN  NEBRASKA. 

I  am  glad  the  Rural  is  so  plain-spoken 
about  the  Russian  Mulberry.  It  is  a  “big 
humbug”  and  no  mistake.  The  fruit  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  old  White  Mulberry,  while 
the  tree  is  inferior  to  any  of  our  native  trees, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Box  Elder,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  poorest  tree  in  the  West.  I  have 
been  watching  the  mulberry  here,  ever  since 
its  introduction  by  our  neighbors,  the  Men- 
nonites.  I  have  one  tree  on  the  lawn  as  a 
curiosity,  and  shall  plant  a  few  more  in  vacant 
places  in  the  grove  to  feed  the  birds.  But  for 


fruit,  plant  Snyder  Blackberries  instead  of 
mulberries,  and  then  you  won’t  “get  left.”  I 
verily  believe  that  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of 
Snyders  will  furnish  more  good  fruit  than  a 
whole  farm  of  mulberries. 

I  have  Concord  grapes  uice  and  ripe;  they 
were  heavily  manured.  Other  Concords  are 
colored  ;  but  will  not  be  eatable  for  nearly 
two  weeks.  Hartfords  are  just  hegiuuing  to 
ripen;  Elviras  ditto;  but  this  variety  is  later 
than  the  Concord  here:  the  viue  is  hardy  and 
thrifty  and  bears  well;  bunches  small  and 
compact;  rotted  somewhat  this  yeai\  Con¬ 
cords  that  were  manured  rotted  a  very  little. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Neb.  d.  t.  gantt. 


THE  RUSSIAN  MULBERRY. 


From  an  article  aud  a  cut  in  a  late  Rural 
some  would  thiuk  the  Russian  Mulberry  is  of 
small  size  aud  not  hardy.  Our  leading  paper 
here  describes  a  tree  one  year  old  when  set 
out,  which  bore  the  second  year  after  plant¬ 
ing.  There  were  not  six  inches  of  last  year’s 
growth  not  loaded  with  fruit,  and  all  ripened. 
We  had  very  cold  weather,  as  low  as  30  and 
32  degrees  below  zero  last  Winter.  Russian 
Mulberries  grow  faster  than  any  tree  I  have 
ever  seen.  f.  g.  withoft. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEEKINi,  AT  GRAND 
RAPIDS,  MICH. 

(RURAL  SHORT-HAND  REPORT.) 


In  the  note  of  President  Wilder,  read  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  convention,  he  said  that 
on  the  advice  of  friends  he  had  concluded  not 
to  risk  the  long  journey,  but  would  reserve 
his  health  and  strength  in  the  hope  that  the 
society  would  come  to  him  in  Boston  in  1S87. 
Patrick  Barry,  who  was  chosen  to  preside, 
made  a  very  efficient  chairman,  however,  and 
if  in  a  few  cases  members  were  allowed  to 
become  wordy  and  lose  sight  of  the  topic  un¬ 
der  discussion,  he  could  not  always  prevent  it 
perhaps. 

After  prayer  by  Rev.  Chas.  Fluhrer,  of  the 
church  in  which  the  meetings  were  held, 
President  Lyon,  of  the  Michigan  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  addressed  a  lew  words  of 
welcome  to  the  visiting  guests.  Mr.  Barry 
returned  thanks  for  the  ample  provisions 
made,  and  was  followed  by  au  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  Curtiss,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
who  said :  "When  l  came  to  this  city  15  years 
ago,  it  did  not  look  probable  that  such  a 
society  would  select  this  place  for  their  meet¬ 
ing.  But  to-day  our  city  deems  it  a  high 
honor  to  have  you  here.”  Mr.  Barry  then  said 
“I  find  that  when  this  society  was  organized 
in  1850,  there  were  on)}'  about  3,000  people  in 
Grand  Rapids;  now  1  am  told  its  population 
is  over  50,000.” 

President  Angell  of  Michigan  University 
then  delivered  an  eloquent  address.  He  said, 
in  part,  “I  am  charged  with  the  agreeable 
duty  of  welcoming  you  in  the  name  of  the 
State.  This  country  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  perhaps  in  no  particular,  during  this 
generation,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 
The  total  value  of  our  fruit  crop  must  now 
run  well  up  toward  $100,000,000  in  a  good 
year,  ami  the  improvement  in  quality  and 
flavor  must  equal  the  increase  in  quantity. 
Who  can  estimate  the  elevating  and  refining 
influence  exercised  by  the  increased  attention 
to  the  delicate  processes  of  pomology  i  For 
you  cultivate  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  it 
often  rises  from  a  practical  almost  to  a  flue  art, 
aud  you  study  nature  as  closely  as  a  geologist 
and  many  of  you  seek  for  grace  and  beauty 
w  itb  almost  as  delicate  an  aesthetic  sense  as 
the  sculptor  or  painter.”  In  all  this  he  said 
the  society  had  been  prominent  and  conspicu¬ 
ous.  It  had  tired  the  whole  people  by  its 
contagious  enthusiasm.  He  then  referred  at 
length  and  in  glowing  terms  to  the  favored 
location  and  influence  of  Michigan  for  fruit 
growing  aud  the  rapid  progress  made  there. 
“As  a  rule”  he  said  “the  friendly  lake  ou  the 
West  draws  the  sting  out  of  the  tail  of  the 
bitterest  Dakota  blizzard.  During  most  of 
the  year  breezes  soft  as  those  of  Eden  woo 
the  peach,  the  grape  and  the  pear,  coax¬ 
ing  them  to  rejoice  us  with  the  autumnal 
splendor  of  their  fruitage.”  Speaking  of  the 
people  at  Michigan,  he  thought  New  York, 
New  England  aud  (Ihio  had  been  sifted  to 
find  a  portion  of  their  best  men  and  women 
for  the  planting  of  Michigan.  In  conclusion, 
be  alluded  in  the  highest  terms  to  the  schools 
of  Michigan  which  were  open  to  all  almost 
without  money  and  without  price.  President 
Barry  thought  the  society  was  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  kindness  and  then  said  it  would 
now  proceed  to  regular  business. 

A  Committee  ou  Credentials  was  thou  ap¬ 
pointed,  also  an  Auditing  Committee  and  one 
upon  nominations.  After  examination,  the 
former  committee  reported  the  list  of  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  present  from  the  various 


States,  the  number  being  unusually  large,  in¬ 
cluding  most  of  the  leading  pomologists,  hor¬ 
ticultural  writers  and  practical  representative 
fruit  men  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  Canada, 
aud  a  commissioner  from  Japan. 

At  this  point  a  telegram  was  ordered  sent 
to  President  Wilder  settiug  forth  the  favor¬ 
able  auspices  under  which  the  society  was 
meeting.  To  this  at  a  later  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  aud  after  he  had  been  notified  of  his  re- 
election  as  president  of  the  society,  the  veu- 
erable  pomologist  wired  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  response:  “Good  thanks  for  tele¬ 
gram.  All  right;  go  ahead.  I  accept  the 
presidency.  God  bless  the  grand  old  Pomo 
logical.” 

Treasurer  Smith  then  read  the  financial  re¬ 
port,  showing  cash  ou  hand  iu  1883,  $1,518.20; 
receipts  to  September,  1885,  $8,224.73,  includ¬ 
ing  old  balance.  Disbursements  $1,003.03. 
Cash  on  band  $1,226.09.  Members  were  gen¬ 
erally  pleased  with  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Society,  and  biennial  members  came 
promptly  to  the  treasurer’s  table  aud  paid 
their  fees.  After  voting  to  go  to  Boston  in 
1887,  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  award  the  Wilder  medals,  viz.:  Dr.  Hex- 
arner,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  Manning,  Mass.;  J.  J. 
Harrison,  Ohio;  A.  W.  Harrison,  Penn.;  W. 
C.  Strong.  Mass.;  Dr.  Hape,  Georgia;  aud 
Prof.  Budd,  Iowa,  were  then  designated  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  society  then 
adjourned  for  dinner. 

On  reassembling  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
found  that  many  additional  members  bad 
arrived,  and  the  church  was  now  filling  up 
rapidly.  Many  having  gone  to  the  Exhibition 
Hall  a  few  blocks  distant,  it  was  somewhat 
late  before  the  session  began. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported, 
and  the  list  of  officers  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  society  as  given  iu  Rural  of  Sep- 
tember  19.  The  Committee  on  Native  Fruits, 
Chairman  Lyon,  asked  further  time.  Chair¬ 
man  Ellwanger  of  Foreign  Fruit  Committee, 
regretted  to  say  he  had  no  report  to  make,  as 
the  committee  had  found  uo  foreign  fruits 
worth  reporting.  All  that  had  been  tried 
failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  ou  Revision  of  Catalogue,  W.  C.  Barry, 
chairman,  reported  by  President  Barry; 
names  had  been  increased  from  900  to  1,003, 
showing  changes  in  starring,  and  iu  several 
other  respects.  He  also  read  the  report  of  the 
General  Fruit  Committee,  of  which  his  son 
was  also  chairman.  About  20  State  reports 
have  been  received  ou  fruits  generally.  Sev¬ 
eral  States  aud  Territories  yet  remain  to  be 
heard  from.  Progress  was  reported  from 
nearly  all,  showing  great  improvement  in 
many  casea.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyon,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  name  of  the  standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Synonyms  and  Rejected  Fruits 
should  he  changed  to  “Committee  on  Nomen¬ 
clature.”  The  amendment  was  made. 

The  address  of  President  Wilder  was  then 
read  by  ex  Secretary  Beal,  the  members  list¬ 
ening  with  profound  attention  throughout. 
In  it  he  says  it  is  37  years  since  the  society 
was  organized.  His  resignation  as  president 
had  always  been  declined,  and  a  special  officer 
having  been  selected  to  act  in  his  place  when 
absent,  he  regarded  such  action  as  a  testimo¬ 
nial  of  regard  for  past  deeds  rather  than  for 
anything  he  could  now  do.  He  alludes  at 
length,  aud  very  fittingly,  to  the  society’s 
mission,  to  what  it  set  out  to  do,  and  what  it 
has  so  well  accomplished.  He  alludes  tenderly 
and  affectionately  to  the  death  of  Charles 
Downing,  according  him  a  high  place  iu  hist¬ 
ory.  “As  a  pomologist,  he  was  world  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  good 
judgment,  and  had  a  longer  experience  than 
any  man  in  this  or  auy  other  country.  His 
books  will  ever  be  precious  memorials  of  good 
fruits  and  good  men;  of  a  life  whose  great 
object  was  to  make  othei’6  happy  iu  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  beauties  und  bounties  of 
creation,  and  which  has  been  a  Messing  to  our 
world.”  Speaking  of  his  fruit  book,  he  says, 
“This  encyclopedic  work  is  now  the  authority 
iu  regard  to  the  multitude  of  fruits  described 
in  it.  His  works  are  a  rich  legacy  to  the 
American  people,  and  au  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  womory.”  It  should  be  said 
here  that,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  society 
omitted  or  forgot  to  take  any  official  action 
in  recognition  of  the  death  of  that  eminent 
pomologist,  whom  President  Wilder  so  fitting 
ly  eulogizes.  The  inadvertence  is  certainly 
strange  aud  unfortunate  for  the  society’s 
minutes,  which  will  he  searched  iu  vain  for 
this  record  by  many  in  future  years.  In  the 
list  of  the  Society’s  accomplishments,  l’rdsi- 
dent  Wilder  enumerates  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  in  judging  fruits;  education  of 
taste;  discouraging  cultivation  of  inferior 
sorts,  more  than  600  varieties  having  boon 
discarded;  a  uniform  system  of  rules  for 
judging;  reform  in  nomenclature,  aud  many 
other  things.  He  again  urges  “a  system  of 
nomenclature  pure  and  plain  in  its  diction, 
pertinent  and  proper  in  its  application,”  and 


asks  the  nurserymen  to  aid  in  this  reform  by 
revising  their  catalogues.  Speaking  of  im¬ 
provement  by  cross  fertilization,  he  asks  fora 
pear  “with  the  riebuess  of  the  Seckel,  form 
and  size  of  the  Bose,  and  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Boussock,"  and  predicts  other 
fruits  may  yet  be  grown  as  perfect  as  those  of 
Eden.  Again  he  urges  the  injunction,  “Plant 
the  most  mature  aud  perfect  seeds  of  the  most 
hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  varieties,  aud 
as  a  shorter  process,  insuring  more  certain 
and  happy  results,  cross  and  hybridize  our 
finest  kinds  for  still  greater  excellence.”  In 
conclusion,  he  adds,  “Fruits  are  the  overfliw 
of  Nature’s  bounty,  gems  from  the  skies 
which  are  dropped  down  to  beautify  the  earth, 
charm  the  sight,  gratify  the  taste,  and  min¬ 
ister  to  the  enjoyment  of  life;  and  the  more 
we  realize  this,  the  more  shall  we  appreciate 
the  Divine  goodness  to  us,  and  the  duty  of 
providing  them  to  others.”  The  address  was 
loudly  applauded,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Augur,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ordered. 

Chairman  Barry  then  made  a  few  remarks, 
speaking  of  the  great  Apple  Congress  in  Eng¬ 
land,  last  year,  where  2,050  varieties  were 
shown,  1,-550  being  named.  Of  these,  120  were 
selected  as  the  cream  of  the  English  apples; 60 
for  culinary  and  60  for  dessert  purposes.  Twen¬ 
ty  of  this  list  were  in  the  society’s  catalogue  he 
said.  He  alluded  to  the  strange  aud  inappro¬ 
priate  names  there  aud  said  no  attempt  at  re¬ 
form  in  nomenclature  was  being  made.  A 
Pear  Congress  was  now  about  to  be  held  there, 
he  said.  The  subject  of  new  fruit3  was  then 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  length.  The  Rural 
will  resume  its  report  of  the  proceedings  from 
this  point  next  week.  H.  h 
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OUR  WATER  SUPPLY. 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 


Five  sixths  of  the  human  body,  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface,  aud  most  of  the 
blood  of  animals,  and  the  saps  and  juices  of 
plants  and  trees  are  composed  of  water.  A 
man  weighing  180  pounds  carries  150  pounds 
of  water,  only  30  pounds  of  his  body  being 
composed  of  solids.  Strictly  pure  water  is 
odorless  and  tasteless,  and  would  not  be  valued 
for  domestic  purposes,  even  if  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  people  were  aware  of  what  they 
are  imbibing  in  common  well  and  spring 
water,  there  would  be  less  consumed;  and  yet 
many  impurities  can  be  taken  into  the  system 
of  vigorous  people  without  seriously  impariug 
their  health.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  were  it  otherwise  the  earth  would  soon 
be  swept  of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  all  impure  waters  none  are  so  deadly  as 
those  of  the  stagnant  pools  and  marshes.  Such 
places  should  be  drained  of  the  surface  water 
at  least,  if  tor  no  other  reason  thau  to  remove 
their  poisonous  effect  from  the  community. 
Stagnant  water,  either  above  or  below  the 
surface,  should  be  avoided.  Probably  more 
diseases  are  engendered  and  disseminated  by 
impure  water  than  by  any  other  means. 
When  we  remember  that  the  best  springs  are 
impure,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  deadly 
ingredients  swallowed  by  the  mass  who  con¬ 
sume  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi  aud 
Thames.  The  former  contains  the  drainage 
of  marshee  and  ctss-pools,  aud  the  wasbiugs 
of  thousands  of  baru  yards,  and  the  latter,  the 
sewerage  of  a  great  city.  [That  portion  of 
the  water  supply  of  London  taken  from  the 
Thames  is  pumped  out  before  the  current 
reaches  the  city,  Since  the  construction  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  sewage  of  Lon¬ 
don  no  longer  flows  Into  the  river. — Eos.]  It 
is  sad  enough  to  contemplate  the  best  water 
supplies  of  our  cities,  such  as  crystal  lakes  up 
in  the  mountains.  These  contain  many  im¬ 
purities  at  best,  but  iu  comparison  with  the 
wells  of  cities,  such  lakes  are  purity  itself. 
No  well  in  the  city  can  be  relied  upon  as  giv¬ 
ing  healthy  water.  Taste  cannot  be  depended 
upon  in  detecting  impurities,  as  often  they 
impurt  no  disagreeable  taste,  but,  having  a 
slight  inclination  to  salt,  uro  often  agreeaMe. 

The  water  supplies  of  the  farm  are  general¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  the  purest,  und  yet  it  is 
found  that  very  often  they  are  the  worst. 
This  is  generally  for  the  reason  that  little  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  them,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  can  be  nothing  to  contaminate  them. 
It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  the  ordinary 
supply  is  as  it  should  be.  If  every  farmer 
would  scrutinize  closely  his  wells  and  springs 
and  their  surroundings,  not  only  us  regards 
the  supply  lor  the  house,  but  that  consumed 
by  his  stock,  many  diseases  would  be  avoided. 
I  have  seen,  in  the  heuted  term  of  July  and 
August,  herds  of  milch  cows  driukiug  the 
green,  slimy  water  that  had  escaped  from  the 
marshes, and  which  had  been  simmering  iu  the 
hot  sun  for  months.  After  driukiug  this 
poisonous  liquid,  could  auy  one  imagiue  that 
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the  cows  could  give  a  healthy  supply  of  milk? 
I  know  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  where  the 
cause  was  traced  directly  to  milk  coming 
from  cows  that  had  drunk  from  a  spring 
brook  into  which  the  farm-house  drain  emp¬ 
tied,  There  Is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
the  milk  will  he  poisoned  by  impurities  taken 
by  the  cow  in  the  water  she  drinks.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  if  the  cow  feeds  upon  certain 
kinds  of  odorous  weeds  or  vegetables,  the 
inilk  is  affected  thereby.  I  am  sure  that  the 
water  supplies  of  the  dairy  do  not  receive  the 
attention  they  should.  There  should  be  no 
cess  pools  that  the  cattle  can  approach,  for 
often  cows  have  depraved  tastes.  I  have 
known  cows  that  would  go  by  a  spring  of  pure 
water  and  drink  from  the  filthy  drainage  of 
the  barn-yard.  It  requires  the  greatest  care 
to  secure  pure  milk,  and  likewise  its  products 
— butter  and  cheese. 

When  we  consider  the  solvent  character  of 
w  nter,  it  is  apparent  that  we  should  be  careful 
regarding  the  means  of  conveying  and  storing 
it.  Water  acts  upou  lead  and  all  other  metals, 
and  nothing  that  is  objectionable  should  be 
used  for  storing  it.  The  solvent  action  of 
water  upou  minerals  iu  the  soil  produces  what 
we  call  hard  water.  These  minerals  are  not 
necessarily  harmful,  but  often  give  the  water 
a  more  desirable  taste.  The  harduess  of  the 
water  is  diminished  by  boiling,  but  boiled 
water  is  not  palatable  owing  to  the  escape  of 
gases  which  may  be  replaced  by  agitation.  It 
is  desirable  to  agitate  water  in  wells  to  aerate 
it.  There  is  no  better  device  for  this  purpose 
thau  the  old-fashioned  cbaiu  pump,  which  has 
beeu  improved  very  much  of  late.  Tbesolvent 
power  of  water  gives  in  its  value  for  cleansing, 
and  in  face  much  of  its  desirable  effect  upon 
the  stomach  and  system  geuerally. 


SMUTS. 

No  one  in  passing  through  a  corn  field  just 
before  the  corn  has  fully  matured,  has  failed 
to  notice  here  and  there  a  black,  unsightly 
ear  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  coating  of  soot;  and  every  one  who 
hus  bandied  such  ears  will  remember  how  the 
hands  and  clothing  were  blackeued  by  the 
dust  like  powder.  This  fungus  that  attacks 
corn  in  the  ear  i-  the  smut  of  agriculturists; 
the  Ustilago  maidis  of  botanists.  We  also 
have  smuts  occurring  on  wheat,  oats,  and 
several  other  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Gramiueae— Grass  Family.  The  llowers  of  the 
common  Smartweed  (Polygonum  Peuusyl- 
vauicum)  and  of  the  Arrow-leaved  Tear-thumb 
(Polygonum  sagittatuiu)  are  often  found 
blackened  and  distorted  by  the  attacks  of 
Ustilago  utriculosa  and  U.  Candollei. 

Another  smut  lUrocystia  pompholygodes) 
often  attacks  the  little  Wind  Flower  (Anemone 
Pennsylvania)  causing  the  leaves  and  peti¬ 
oles  to  become  swolleu  and  distorted.  If  we 
remove  some  of  the  black  dust  from  a  smutted 
ear  of  corn  aud  view  it  with  a  high  power  of 
the  microscope,  we  will  see  that  it  consists  of 
an  Immense  number  of  globular  bodies.  These 
bodies — called  spores — are  extremely  minute; 
it  ha ■>  been  ascertained  that  about  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  would  he  contained  within  a 
space  of  one  square  inch.  As  stated  above,  I 
they  are  almost  spherical,  and  the  surface  is 
covered  with  minute  prickles.  These  spores  | 
are  the  reproductive  bodies,  and  they 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  seed  of  higher 
plants.  They  are  formed  in  the  following 
manner.  Early  in  Spring,  while  the  corn  is 
yet  young,  ininnte  colorless  threads  appear  in 
the  cells  and  intercellular  spaces  of  the  host 
plant;  these  threads -called  mycelium— spread 
all  through  the  tissue  of  their  host  until  they 
finally  reach  the  place  of  spore  formation. 
The  formation  of  spores  usually  occurs  in  the 
young  ovaries,  but  it  occasionally  takes  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Just  preceding 
the  formation  of  spores,  the  extremities  of 
some  of  the  threads  thicken  and  become  more 
gelatinous;  in  a  short  time  the  spores  become 
visible  within  this  thick-walled  bypha  or 
thread  (Fig.  442,  a  it);  and  when  they  have 


Fig.  443. 

Spore  formation  In  TTstiliiKo  maldls.  A,  the  end  of 
a  spore  fonnluK  hyplia,  containing  a  row  of  young 
spores;  b,  a  spore  nearly  ripe;  c,  spores  fully  ma¬ 
tured;  d,  spore  germinating.  A  and  b.  after  Fischer 
von  Waldheim;  A  b,  x  ISlio;  o  d,  x  1600. 

attained  their  full  size  (Fig.  443,  b),  the  hypha 
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breaks  up  and  the  spores  become  free  (Fig. 
443,  c). 

The  spores  are  blown  about  by  the  wind  and 
many  are  lost,  but  some  of  them  are  carried 
into  the  barn  with  the  corn,  and  the  following 
SpriDg  they  are  ready  to  germinate  and  form 
a  new  crop  of  smutted  ears.  How  the  fuugus 
gains  admittance  into  the  tissues  of  the  host 
plant  is  a  question  that  yet  remains  un¬ 
answered.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  mode  of  entrance,  but 
so  far  they  have  all  failed. 

Wheat  is  often  damaged  by  a  smut  or  bunt 
that  is  knowu  to  botanists  as  Tilletia  tritici. 
This  fungus  attacks  the  inner  portion  of  the 
grain,  anJ  if  we  break  open  a  grain  of  wheat, 
infested  with  this  smut,  weshall  find  the  white 
farinaceous  interior  replaced  by  a  black, 
stinking  powder.  The  spores  (Fig.  443  a)  re- 


semole  those  of  corn  smut,  except  that  they 
are  usually  connected  by  a  number  of  delicate 
branching  threads.  In  this  species,  when  the 
time  of  spore  formation  approaches,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hypha  give  rise  to  little 
branches,  the  ends  of  which  ultimately  thicken 
and  become  spherical.  These  small,  spherical 
bodies  are  the  spores,  and  they  are  set  free  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  threads.  They  germi¬ 
nate  by  sending  out  short,  thick  stems  (Fig. 
443,  b ),  when  the  stem  has  attained  a  length 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  spore 
from  which  it  sprang,  a  cluster  of  delicate 
branches  form  near  the  apex  (Fig.  443,  c); 
these  eventually  uuite  by  short  transverse 
threads.  Shortly  after  the  branches  unite 
they  give  rise  to  a  third  kind  of  fruit, 
(Fig.  443,  1 1),  which  in  turn  gives  rise  to 
auotber  form  (Fig.  143, e),  which  constitutes  the 
fourth  generation.  With  each  succeeding 
generation,  the  reproductive  bodies  become 
smaller,  and  their  power  of  inflicting  injury 
becomes  greater.  Kuhn  claims  that  when  the 
slender  hypha  (Fig.  443,  r)  from  the  Inst  germ  - 
luating  body,  comes  iu  contact  with  growing 
wheat,  it  penetrates  the  cell  walls  (Fig.  413,  f) 
and  produces  the  mycelium  which  ultimately 
gives  rise  tospores  of  the  flrst  order  iFig.  I43,u). 

Wet  weather  favors  the  increase  of  most 
fungi,  so  that  during  a  wet  season  smuts  are 
most  abundant.  Many  solutions  have  been 
recommended  for  destroying  the  spores  of 
smuts,  but  usually  the  cost  of  washing  the 
seed  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  grain  tost 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fungus.  The  follow¬ 
ing  named  smuts  are  also  common:  Ustilago 
earbo,  the  smut  of  oats,  barley,  etc. ;  U.  neg- 
leeta  on  Foxtail  Grass;  U.  segetum  ou  wheat 
and  barley,  and  several  others  that  are  not 
common.  B.  T.  galloway. 

Columbia.  Mo. 


APPLICATION  OF  NITROGEN  TO 
GROWING  CROPS. 

If  I  may  judge  from  a  siugle  experiment, 
I  should  say  that  Sir  J.  K.  Lawes  is  right  in 
saying  that  nitrogen  for  the  growing  crop 
should  be  applied  early  iu  the  season. 

About  four  acres  of  my  potatoes  are  planted 
on  an  old  aud  rather  poor  pasture,  broken  last 
Autumn .  A  part  of  it  received  a  dressing  of 
75  bushels  of  bard- wood  ashes  to  the  acre;  aud 
the  remainder,  400  pounds  of  German  potash 
salts  to  the  acre,  applied  broadcast  as  soon  as 
the  snow  was  off  in  Spring.  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  several  brands,  all  represented  to 
analyze  about  alike  (eight  to  teu  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid;  two  to  three  per  cent,  of 
ammonia;  0  to  six  per  cent,  of  potash)  were 
scattered  along  the  drills  at  plantiug  time,  to 


Fig.  443. 

Tilletia  tritici.  A,  longitudinal  section  of  a  gram 
of  wheat  infected  with  suiut;  «.  spores  of  smut;  b, 
spore  germinating;  c,  formutlou  of  sporldiaof  the 
flrst  ord*  r;  d,  formation  of  sporldia  of  the  second  or¬ 
der;  e,  sporidium  of  the  secoud  order  germinating; 
/.  hypby  of  same  penetrating  the  epidermis  at  o  o. 
K.  after  Kuhn,  x  highly.  B.  section  of  flower  of  Poly¬ 
gonum  bydroplper  Infected  with  article  smut  (Ustll- 
ago  utriculosa);  C,  spores  of  same,  alter  Tulasne.  x. 


the  extent  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  thought 
if  this  field  lacked  anything  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  it  was  probably  nitrogen,  aud  that  T 
had  here  a  good  cbance  to  watch  the  effects  of 
nitrogen  when  applied  to  the  growing  crop. 

Just  before  the  second  hoeing,  the  contents 
of  a  200-pound  sack  of  nitrate  of  soda  were 
scattered  along  the  rows  over  a  portion  of  the 
field.  The  part  that  received  this  dressing, 
when  measured,  was  found  to  be  \%  acre. 
This  was  not  a  large  application  to  be  sure; 
but  it  was  certainly  enough  to  give  rise  to 
the  expectation  that  some  effects  from  its  use 
would  be  seen.  I  have  beeu  able  to  discover, 
however,  no  effect  whatever  from  the  applica¬ 
tion,  either  in  increased  growth  or  change  of 
color  of  the  tops.  I  can  account  for  this  only 
by  the  supposition  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  was 
applied  too  late  to  lie  of  benefit  to  the  crop. 
Singularly  enough,  this  field  does  not  show  the 
change  of  color  to  a  yellowish  shade  where 
the  potash  salts  were  used,  as  I  have  noticed 
in  former  years.  Another  field  where  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover  was  plowed  in  last 
Autumn,  shows  every  foot  to  which  the  salts 
were  applied  by  the  color  of  the  tops.  I  have 
half  an  acre  in  this  field,  planted  according 
to  the  Rural  trench  system,  a.  o.  bayley. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


T  s.  GOLD. 

The  universal  custom  in  this  part  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (northwest)  has  been  to  sow  grass 
seed  with  some  grain  crop.  Little  other  seed 
is  used,  except  Timothy  and  Red  Clover. 
Eight  quarts  of  Timothy  aud  two  quarts  of 
clover  are  a  common  allowance,  though  double 
the  amount  is  sometimes  applied.  It  was 
common  to  get  a  “good  catch”  until  the  last 
few  years,  so  that  with  the  old  grass  roots 
about  the  rocks  surviving  culture,  a  new 
thick  turf  was  readily  obtained.  The  repeated 
droughts  of  the  last  five  years,  or  some  other 
causes,  have  often  destroyed  the  young  plants. 
Of  the  spring  grains,  seeding  takes  much 
better  with  barley  and  wheat  than  with  oats. 
The  increased  amount  of  seed  grain  used, 
making  a  closer  shade,  may  in  part  account 
for  failure  of  the  grass.  Formerly  2J-£  busnels 
of  oats  were  sown  to  the  acre;  now  from  three 
to  four  bushels.  The  grass  seed  should  be 
covered  with  a  light  bush  or  pressed  by  the 
roller. 

Timothy  is  sown  with  wheat  or  rye  in  the 
Fall,  and  clover  added  iu  the  Spring,  or  they 
may  be  both  sown  in  the  Spring  and  left  on 
the  surface  or  covered  with  a  light  bush  or 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow. 

Red  Top  is  used  sometimes  for  permanent 
meadow  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  Timothy- 
half  a  bushel  or  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
is  very  light  aud  chaffy,  weighing  only  15 
pounds  per  bushel,  aod  cheap.  I  have  used 
Orchard  Grass,  one-half  bushel  or  one  bushel 
per  acre,  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  a  very  early 
grass,  and  when  cut  iu  season,  makes  excel¬ 
lent  hay.  If  allowed  to  ripen,  it  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  straw.  Mixed  with  medium  or  early 
clover,  it  helps  to  hold  the  crop  up  aud  is 
ready  to  cut  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  tried  Alsike  Clover  once  with  good 
results,  getting  a  fair  crop,  easily  cured ,  be¬ 
tween  Red  and  White  Clover  in  character. 
The  seed  is  costly,  and  adding  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  gettiug  it  on  the  farms,  this  hin¬ 
ders  its  use.  On  lauds  less  natural  for  grass 
than  ours,  plowing  and  reseeding,  without  any 
grain  crop,  is  practiced,  with  good  success. 
Turn  over  the  laud  smoothly  after  haying, 
harrow  in  a  good,  fine  compost,  and  seed  with 
Timothy  and  Red  Top.  You  lose  no  crop,  as 
the  next  year  you  may  expect  a  good  burden 
of  hay.  With  this  summer  seeding,  a  thin 
crop  of  white  field  turuips  may  be  sown.  The 
necessary  conditions  for  a  good  growth  of 
grass  seed  are,  to  have  the  laud  of  sufficient 
fertility  and  iu  good  tilth,  and  bright,  clean 
seed.  Seed  the  vitality  of  which  has  been  in¬ 
jured  by  heating  or  otherwise,  may  sprout  and 
then  fail  to  produce  vigorous  plants.  I  thiDk 
some  of  the  failures  are  due  to  this  cause. 
Use  ouly  that  which  is  cleau — we  do  not  want 
to  sow  sorrel,  daisies  or  any  other  weeds. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
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CROSS-BRED  POTATOES. 

W.  H.  RAND. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  authorities  that  the  word  “hybrid”  can¬ 
not  be  correctly  applied  to  a  variety  resulting 
from  either  the  natural  or  artificial  cross-fer¬ 
tilization  of  two  varieties  of  the  same  species; 
for  instance,  the  cross  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  of  Reading,  England,  between 


the  species  Solanum  maglia  and  our  common 
potato,  Solanum  tuberosum  is,  correctly 
speaking,  a  hybrid,  and  is  probably  the  only 
true  one  which  has  been  effected  in  this 
branch  of  the  Solanum  family. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  who,  some  years  ago  in¬ 
troduced  through  a  New  York  seed  firm  the 
so-called  “Hybridized  Potato  Seed,”  was  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  in  his  use  of  this  word  by  his 
studies  of  the  botanical  works  of  Lindley  whom 
he  considered  an  authority.  There  may  still 
be  a  dispute  as  to  the  correct  usage  of  the  word ; 
but  I  assume  iu  this  instance  that  the  major¬ 
ity  are  in  the  right,  and  adopt  the  term  “cross¬ 
bred  in  reference  to  the  results  of  crosses  be¬ 
tween  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

While  there  is  so  much  evident  interest  in 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  potato,  it 
is  astonishing  to  note  how  little  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  aud  habits  of  individual 
varieties  many  growers  are.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  well  known  fact  among  all  who  grow  the 
potato,  that  there  are  some  varieties  which 
never  bear  balls.  Many  of  these,  like  the 
Old  English  White  and  Snowflake,  rarely 
blossom;  while  others— the  Early  Rose, 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Star,  for  in¬ 
stance — under  favorable  circumstances  may 
blossom  profusely,  but  are  as  barren  of  pollen 
as  the  former,  and  never  bear"  balls  unless 
naturally  or  artificially  fertilized.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  given,  more 
than  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  varieties. 

The  various  seedsmen's  catalogues,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  past  few  years,  have,  in  describ- 
their  potato  novelties,  given  as  the  parentage 
of  some  varieties  crosses  that  were  simply 
impossible  to  make  under  any  circumstances; 
for  instance,  a  seed  catalogue  for  1SS4,  issued  by 
a  prominent  firm,  offers  a  potato  “originating 
with  a  celebrated  hybridizer  from  a  seed-ball 
of  Brownell’s  Superior  fertilized  with  pollen 
from  the  Bur  bank.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  as 
many  know,  that  while  the  Superior  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  pollen,  the  Burbank  has 
never  been  known  to  produce  a  particle. 
Even  were  the  Burbank  a  pollen-bearing  sort, 
the  cross  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make,  and  would  require  delicate  art  to  ac¬ 
complish, as  the  anthers  or  stamens  would  have 
to  be  removed  from  the  variety  to  be  worked 
upon,  before  natural  fertilization  had  taken 
place  (that  is,  by  its  own  pollen) ;  the  blossom 
would  then  have  to  be  screened  to  insure  it 
against  impregnation  by  foreign  pollen,  and 
at  just  the  proper  time  it  must  be  worked  by 
pollen  from  the  variety  used  as  the  male  pa¬ 
rent.  To  accomplish  this  successfully  is  very 
difficult,  and  when  the  fact  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
a  blossom  may  be  naturally  fertilized  some 
time  before  it  opens,  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
two  perfect-flowering  sorts  is  still  more  evi¬ 
dent;  but  wheu  a  person  claims  to  have  fer¬ 
tilized  a  perfect  blossom  with  pollen  from  a 
variety  that  nover  produced  a  particle,  the 
statement  is  simply  absurd. 

There  are  a  score  or  more  of  the  lately  in¬ 
troduced  varieties  with  alleged  parentages 
just  as  impossible  as  the  case  mentioned.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Alexander  must  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  parentage  of  his  seedling, 
the  Carnival,  described  on  page  55  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  R URa l —  ‘  'said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Dakota  Red  and  Compton’s 
Surprise.”  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Comp¬ 
ton’s  Surprise  never  produces  pollen,  and  the 
Dakota  Red,  so  far  with  me,  has  shown  no 
signs  of  a  ball  bearing  tendency,  aud  indeed 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  hardly 
blossomed.  I  would  not  assert  positively  that 
it  never  bore  pollen ;  but  it  has  certainly  shown 
no  signs  of  it  with  me,  but  gave  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  barren  of  pollen. 

The  results  of  the  crosses  previously  referred 
to  as  made  by  Mi-.  Sutton,  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest;  indeed, it  is  an  interesting 
experiment  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prime  object  of 
the  experiment  will  be  fully  realized,  viz.,  the 
obtaining  of  a  variety  naturally  adapted  to 
the  wet  and  even  marshy  soils  common  iu 
Ireland  and  other  portions  of  the  British  Isles. 
This  can  hardly  be  expected,  however,  from 
the  direct  results  of  the  cross,  as  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  hybrid  usually  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  the  male  parent  than  of 
the  female. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 


H\)t  l)evi) smart. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  MEAT. 

The  Hereford  cattle  are  steadily  working 
their  way  into  popularity  in  this  country. 
At  every  beef  exhibition  aud  fat  stock  show 
the  famous  “White  Faces’’  are  always  seen  at 
the  front.  Few  breeds  have  been  so  much 
improved  of  late  years.  A  comparison  of  the 
old-time  Hereford  with  the  square,  “blocky’ 
auimal  of  to-uay.  indicates  a  triumph  in  breed- 


and  nearly  died.  Hot  water  and  hot  bricks 
relieved  her,  but  it  took  a  half  day’s  work  of 
steaming  to  do  it.  She  ate  nothing  for  a 
week,  and  her  pigs,  when  born,  lacked  a  week 
of  growth,  and  were  so  feeble  they  all  died. 
It  might  have  been  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  quinsy,  or  any  disease  incident  to  such 
exposure.  This  “stand-any thing”  crotchet 
kills  a  great  many  pigs.  I  sat  up  all  night 
this  Spring  with  a  young  sow  which  had  10 
pigs, and  then  let  them  die,  because  [  could  not 
help  it.  They  were  born  before  the  proper 
time,  and  the  cause  was  inllammatiou  of  the 
womb.  There  were  10  pigs  alive  and  three 
dead  oues  in  various  stages  of  decomposition. 
The  sow  had  beeu  jammed  or  crowded  by 
other  hogs,  and  this  killed  these  pigs  and 
brought  ou  the  trouble. 


inch  space  at  the  top.  All  with  salt  and  pour 
on  all  the  cold  water  it  will  hold.  This  will 
make  a  brine  aud  exclude  the  air.  See  that 
it  is  covered  with  brine  as  long  as  you  keep  it. 
When  ready  for  market,  pour  off  the  brine 
and  fasten  on  the  cover.  While  kept,  the  tub 
should  he  put  in  a  clean  cool  place,  at  about 
48  or  50  degrees,  nud  raised  from  the  grouud, 
so  that  no  odor  or  flavor  shall  be  absorbed 
from  it.  Also,  exclude  the  light.  Much  but¬ 
ter  is  spoiled  because  the  proper  precautions 
are  not  taken  to  keep  it  after  it  is  packed. 

The  beginner  who  carefully  and  intelligent 
lv  follows  the  directions  here  given  cannot 
fail  to  make  butter  that  will  ho  above  the 
average  of  the  market.  But  no  directions  can 
be  given  specific  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  exercising  judgment  and  common 
sense.  These  hints  will  answer  as  a  general 
guide,  but  the  teachings  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  must  regulate  the  details. 


churn,  cover  and  dasher — if  there  is  one,  with 
cold  water,  at,  say  55  degrees,  or  even  at  the 
temperature  of  cold  well  or  spring  water 
which  remains  the  same  Summer  and  Winter. 
Then  proceed  with  the  churning  until  the  but¬ 
ter  appears  in  grains  or  granules  about  the  size 
of  wrheat  kernels.  Here  stop  the  churning  aud 
draw  off  the  butter-milk,  if  it  can  be  done,  or 
take  the  butter  out  into  the  butter  bowl  or 
on  to  tbe  butter-worker,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  washing  and  subsequent  working  and 
salting  should  be  done  in  a  room  as  cool  at 
least  as  the  temperature  of  tbe  butter.  If  the 
air  is  warmer  than  the  butter,  it  will  not  only 
soften  it  but  condense  ou  the  butter  which 
will  absorb  any  impurities  or  odors  that  may 
be  in  the  air.  This  is  au  important  point. 

WASBING  AND  WORKING. 

Keep  the  butter  in  a  loose,  granular  state, 
pouring  on  and  drawing  off  water — of  coiwse 
agitating  or  stirring  the  butter  while  iu  tbe 
water — until  the  water  is  clear.  One  wash¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  in  weak  brine,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  let  tbe  butter  stand  a  half  hour  or 
more  in  tbe  brine.  This  will  enable  a  further 
washing  iu  water  to  more  completely  take  out 
tbe  albuminous  and  caseous  matter,  tbe  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  is  what  makes  butter  “go  off 
flavwr.”  The  freer  it  is  of  these  matters,  the 
finer  will  be  the  flavor,  and  the  longer  it  will 
keep.  When  the  butter  is  thoroughly  washed 
and  is  still  in  a  granular  state,  carefully 
sprinkle  ou  the  sale,  which  should  he  of  the 
purest  quality,  even  grain  and  freely  dissolv¬ 
able.  One  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  is 
usually  about  right.  Some  waut  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  and  some  less  than  an  ounce, 
down  to  none  at  all.  So  one  m  ust  be  governed 
in  this  by  the  tastes  of  his  customers  or  the 
demands  of  the  market.  Stir  in  the  salt  care¬ 
fully  and  evenly,  but  do  not  work  the  butter 
any  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  into  a 
compact  mass.  Working  the  butter  after  tbe 
salt  is  properly  incorporated  is  injurious  and 
causes  a  waste  of  salt.  If  a  second  working  is 


ing  skill  that  is  simply  marvelous.  It  is  hard 
to  say  on  what  part  of  the  frame  of  the  prize 
Hereford  more  beef  could  be  packed.  The 
dairy  qualities  of  this  breed  have  uever  been 
fully  developed.  It  is  preeminently  a  beef 
breed.  It  has  the  power  of  transmitting  to 
its  offspring  not  only  its  peculiarly  “beefy” 
form,  but  its  superior  quality  of  beef.  For 
this  reason  both  thoroughbred  and  grade  bulls 
are  iu  good  demand  for  service  on  the  West¬ 
ern  ranches.  Many  stockmen  in  Ohio  and  the 
neighboring  States  find  the  raising  of  grade 
Hereford  bulls  a  very  profitable  business.  As 
“rustlers”  these  animals  are  said  to  be  superior. 

We  show  at  Fig.  445  a  splendid  specimen  of 
this  breed.  The  illustration  is  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  This 
animal,  Good  Boy  7868,  is  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  He  is  by  the  prize  bull  Fish¬ 
erman  51)13,  out  of  Giantess,  both  prize-win¬ 
ners.  Good  Boy  has  been  very  successful  in 
the  show  ring  during  the  two  years  he  has 
beeu  before  the  public.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  he  weighed  over  2,2t)0  pounds.  He 
has  tbe  true  Hereford  shape — thick, broad  and 
deep,  with  short,  thick  legs. 


POULTRY  IN  THE  MARKETS 


HENRY  HALES. 


The  question  of  the  color  of  the  skins  and 
lej?s  of  poultry  for  the  markets  is  one  that  has 
often  exercised  the  breeder,  and  is  one  ou 
which  he  should  be  well  informed.  There  is  a 
preference  in  large  markets  for  either  yellow 
or  pink  legs.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  reason 
for  the  different  tastes,  aud  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  may  throw  some  light  on  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  fowls  with  yellow  shauks  have 
the  fat  on  the  body  of  a  yellowish  color  also, 
while  those  whose  legs  are  pink  (sometimes 
called  white)  have  a  delicate,  light-colored  fat 
and  flesh.  The  various  breeds  of  fowls  may 
be  considered  as  belougiug  to  three  classes  iu 
regard  to  leg  coloring— the  yellow,  dark 
and  pink.s',  Fowls  of  the  first  class  include  all 
the  Asiatics  (except  the  black  breeds),  the 
Malays,  all  the  Spanish  breeds  (except  the 
Audalusians  and  blacks),  the  Dominiques, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyaudottes.  The  dark 
legs  embrace  all  black  fowls, 
Hatnburgs,  all  the  Polish  and 
some  Games,  most  of  which 
are  but  little  “off”  the  yel- 
^  low,  being  either  greenish  or 

|j  bronze.  The  piuk  legs  include 

gw  all  the  Dorkings,  some  Games, 

■  and  the  Houdaus,  though  the 

latter  have  some  black  specks 
on  their  legs  when  highly 
bred.  By  this  list,  it  will  he 
seen  that  all  tbe  fowls  with 
P  pink  legs  are  the  choicest  of 

j !  table  birds.  Those  with  yel. 

low  and  greenish  -yellow  legs 
are  next  best,  as  table  fowls  ; 
while  the  dark-colored  class 
includes  most  of  the  poorest; 

[  but  exception  must  be  takeu 

/  to  the  Langsbans  and  Black 

Games. 

,11  The  European  markets  have 

pMS.  a  decided  preference  for  pink 
legs,  with  the  delicate  piuk 
flesh  that  goes  with  them, 
plpjlgl-r^  The  supply  of  these  birds  is 

_  by  no  meaus  pure  bred;  very 
few  have  any  pretentious  iu 
1 A—  that  direction,  lieing  simply 

crosses  of  these  three  breeds 
with  common  or  local  stock, 
the  Dorking  predominating, 
Games  aud  Dorkings  being  iu 
high  esteem.  Ln  our  Ameri¬ 
can  markets  the  preference  is 
to  lacerate  the  gums,  or  to  prevent  the  generally  given  to  birds  with  yellow  legs  aud, 

jaws  from  coming  closely  together  so  that  tbe  of  course,  yellowish  skins  and  fat;  those  in¬ 
pigs  can  chew  well.  When  either  of  these  'dude  the  next  choicest  table  fowls — Domi- 

troubles  happens,  the  pig  will  not  do  well.  uiques  aud  their  crosses,  and  the  Wyandottes, 

Worms  iu  the  intestines  make  poor  pigs,  and  and  uiauy  flue  Games  with  greenish-yellow 

sometimes  a  pig  is  born  weakly  with  an  in-  legs,  as  well  as  all  the  Asiatics  aud  Spanish, 

clination  to  ulceration  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  except  blacks.  Of  these  the  best  are  the 

and  the  wonder  is  that  more  are  not  so  born-  American  Dominiques,  and  many  years  ago 

Pure  air  is  as  vital  to  hogs  aBto  any  other  aul.  these  did  not  buve  the  yellow  legs  which  are 

mals.  Folks  often  act  as  if  they  did  not  know  now  demanded;  but  often  their  legs  were  as 

this,  as  they  have  a  crotchet  that  a  pig  can  white  as  those  of  the  Dorkiugs,  from  which 

live  anywhere  aud  breathe  any  foul  air.  Now  they  are  descended. 

let  it  be  remembered  that  a  hoy  is  the  most  Perhaps  the  preferences  in  the  different 
inclined,  perhaps,  of  all  our  domestic  animals.  markets  are  not  due  to  mere  color  alone;  we 

to  inherit  and  transmit  constitutional  weak-  may  look  a  little  deeper  for  the  real  cause  of 

nesses  and  peculiarities.  This  is  no  crotchet  these  preferences.  The  skins  of  the  piuk 

of  mine.  An  animal  that  perspires  can  throw  fowls  are  tenderer  than  those  of  lords  of  other 

off,  or  out  of  the  system,  bad  things,  which  colors,  aud  require  more  careful  picking  and 

the  unfortunate  pig  cannot  do.  A  pig  re  handling,  whether  they  are  picked  dry  or 
quires  clean  quarters  and  pure  air.  Doses  of  scalded.  It  must  be  a  careful  picker  that  can 

spirits  of  turpentine  will  remove  the  worms,  pluck  a  fine,  young  Dorking  without  tearing 

and  changes  of  food  will  often  improve  the  the  skin;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  re 

condition.  Pigs  are  sometimes  confirmed  gard  to  the  Houduns  and  Games,  aud  when 

dyspeptics,  aud  theu  they  require  regular  they  are  plucked  dry  the  operation  takes  i 

treatment.  They  should  have  light  food  and  longer  time  than  plucking  by  the  ordinary 

charcoal,  aud  a  little  lino  sulphur  and  salt  all  method  of  scalding,  lu  European  market: 

of  the  time.  Epsom  salts  are  good  for  pigs,  the  chickens  uro  picked  dry,  and  put  up  ii 

and  a  handful  once  a  day  mixed  with  the  footl  handsome  shupo.  In  many  markets  sour 

would  help  to  correct  the  stomach,  give  au  have  them  drawn,  and  a  white  muslin  clot! 

appetite  and  purify  the  blood.  is  wrapped  around  each  bird.  But  for  oui 

A  pig  is  supposed  to  staud  any  kind  of  treat-  markets  fowls  are  scalded  for  plucking  an< 

ment.  Mistake.  I  bad  a  sow  with  pig  turned  are  packed  close  together  in  large  package 

out  of  her  pen  on  a  cold,  windy  day  iu  Winter.  with  nothiug  between  them,  aud  for  sucl 

Result:  she  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  treatment  the  yellow-skinned  birds  are  mud 


FIG  CROTCHETS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CCRTIS, 


People  have  crotchets  and  so  have  pigs. 
The  difference  is  that  people  have  the  most. 
Notions  about  color  are  common  crotchets  with 
the  human  family.  I  had  a  friend  who 
claimed  that  a  black  hog  was  not  lit  to  eat. 
Afterwards  I  sold  him  a  porker,  and  selected 
a  n*ce  Berkshire  pig,  which  he  thought,  not 
knowing  its  color,  was  the  best  pork  he  ever 
had.  It  did  me  good  to  explode  that  man’s 
crotchet  about  color,  by  telling  biui  the  pig 
he  praised  so  much  was  black.  "Black  teeth’ 
are  another  crotchet  of  some  persons.  Every 
pig  is  born  with  the  little  teeth  on  the  upper 
j.iw  and  on  the  under  one  too,  and  almost 
every  pig  has  these  teeth  discolored.  Now 
and  then  they  grow  crooked  or  turn  up  so  as 


BUTTER  MAKING  FUR  BEGINNERS. 


T.  D.  CURTIS, 


given  point  of  the  lowered  temperature  the 
separation  of  tbe  cream  will  be  found  about  | 
the  same  in  both  cases,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  slow¬ 
er  cooling  secures  tbe  denser 
and  clearer  cream.  As  to  how  ■, ~ 

low  the  temperature  should 
be  run  is  a  matter  of  dispute ; 
but  1  am  sure  it  should  never  /  'll 

go  below  40  degrees  Fahreu-  /itO 

heit.  Below  this  tbe  watery 
portions  of  the  milk  begin  to 
expand,  and  thus  retard  the 
rising  of  the  cream  by  equali¬ 
zing  the  density.  Besides,  too 
low  a  temperature  chills  the 
cream  and  injures  the  product 
as  to  flavor  and  keeping  qali- 
ty— just  as  the  keeping  qua¬ 
lity  of  meat  or  butter  is  in¬ 
jured  by  being  put  on  ice,  so 
that  when  brought  into  a 
warmer  atmosphere  they 
must  be  used  soon  or  they  .__r  — 

will  spoil.  I  feel  quite  cer-  t==== 

tain  that  48  degrees  is  as  low 
as  the  temperature  sbou  Id  go, 
and  I  prefer  that  it  should  be 
run  slowly  down  to  this  point. 

The  cream,  after  skimming, 
should  be  kept  at  about  00  de¬ 
grees  until  it  begins  to  sour 
and  is  ready  for  the  churn. 

This  is  a  very  good  tempera¬ 
ture  to  chui’n  at.  Some  churn 
at  a  temperature  as  high  as 
04  degrees,  aud  some  go  as  low 
as  55 ;  but  at  the  lower  temperature  more  time 
is  required  for  churning.  The  season  of  the 
year,  the  feed  of  tbe  cows,  and  other  things 
vary  the  churning  quality  of  cream  and  call 
for  a  variation  of  temperature.  Every  dairy¬ 
man  should  test  these  things  iu  his  own  dairy 
and  adapt  his  practices  to  the  results.  It  is 
important  that  he  should  have  a  correct  ther¬ 
mometer. 

CHURNING. 

This  should  be  done  witb  a  moderate  motion, 
but  a  decided  concussion.  The  old  dasher 
churn, if  the  dasher  is  properly  fitted, does  work 
good  enough.  Bo  does  the  revolving  box 
churn,  or  the  barrel  churn  turning  end  over 
end.  [The  swing  churn  is  also  good.  Eds  ] 
Avoid  churns  with  complicated  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  for  beating  tho  cream,  or  any 
geared  arrangement  warranted  to  “churn  iu 
five  minutes,”  They  spoil  the  grain  of  the 
butter,  make  it  salvy  and  greasy,  and  hurt  its 
keeping  quality.  A  churning  that  brings  the 
butter  in  15  minutes  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  from  this  to  00  minutes  later  on. 
is  violent  enough.  The  point  to  be  looked 
after  iB  the  equal  agitation  of  the  cream 
throughout  the  mass,  so  that  every  particle 
will  get  its  due  share  of  churning  or  concuss¬ 
ion  The  agitation  should  be  equal,  steudy 
and  continuous  to  the  end.  As  soon  as  there 
are  signs  that  the  butter  is  “coming,”  (which 
may  be  known  by  tbe  granular  appearance  of 
.  he  cream),  it  is  best  to  rinse  tbe  sides  of  the 
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given,  let  it  be  slight,  of  the  most  gentle  kind, 
and  at  the  end  of  not  more  thau  two  or  three 
hours,  and  before  the  butter  gets  set  and  so¬ 
lid  .  More  working  than  this  does  more  harm 
than  good.  If  the  salt  is  what  it  should  be, 
unless  ihe  butter  bas  been  worked  very  free 
from  water  before  saltiDg,  it  will  all  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  aim  should 
be  to  retain  the  brine  throughout  the  mass  of 
butter,  to  flavor  and  jjreserve  it.  Many  first- 
class  dairymen,  who  follow  the  granular  pro¬ 
cess,  give  their  butter  no  second  working,  but 
at  once  pack  it  and  exclude  it  from  the  air  as 
soon  and  as  effectually  as  possible;  for  how¬ 
ever  advantageous  airiug  may  be  to  cream, 
by  oxydizing  certain  oils  aud  developing 
flavor,  it  is  very  injurious  to  butter. 

PREPARING  FOR  MARKET. 

If  you  have  special  customers,  of  course 
you  will  put  your  butter  up  in  such  forms  or 
packages  as  they  may  require.  If  it  is  put 
upon  the  market,  it  must  lie  put  into  tubs. 
Tne  50-pouud  tub  is  a  favorite  size.  The  tub 
should  he  thoroughly  soaked  to  get  out  tbe 
woody  flavor,  and  scalded  in  saturated  brine 
— that  is,  brine  made  as  strong  as  it  can  he. 
Theu  rub  the  sides  of  the  tub,  still  moist,  with 
dry  salt,  letting  a  little  drop  evenly  over  the 
bottom.  If  it  is  to  be  at  once  sent  to  market, 
til)  to  the  top,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  wet  in 
cold  water  or  brine  and  cut  to  fit  nicely,  the 
eflges  being  carefully  tucked  around  the  sides. 
Over  this  sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of  salt.  If  it 
is  to  stand  auy  length  of  time,  leave  a  half- 
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the  best  adapted,  as  they  are  not  discolored  so 
soon  as  those  with  tenderer  skins. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  fine  poultry 
in  New  York  in  the  up  town  stores.  Fine, 
dry  picked  birds  that  have  been  nicely  pre¬ 
pared  in  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island,  find  a 
ready  sale.  A  dry  picked  fowl  is  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  having  the  skin  quite  loose  on 
the  body,  and  a  dry.  woolly  appearance.  But 
a  vast  quantity  of  live  poultry  is  continually 
received  in  all  large  Eastern  cities  from  the 
West  I  will  leave  to  the  reader’s  imagina¬ 
tion  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  wretched 
fowls  after  being  crowded  together  for  a  week 
or  more  in  close,  low  crates.  Most  of  them 
are  bought  up  by  dealers  who  make  a  business 
of  killing  and  scalding,  plucking  aud  market¬ 
ing  them.  They  have  a  nice,  clean  look,  and 
their  skina are  tight  on  their  bodies,  and  the 
unsophisticated  huyers  prefer  them  to  the 
Western  killed  birds  that  may  look  a  little 
“mussed,”  and  they  sell  for  more.  Bat  why 
cannot  the  Western  breeders  take  more  pains, 
and  send  on  dry  picked  birds  in  as  fine  a  mar¬ 
ketable  condition  as  those  dressed  near  the 
cities?  Would  not  the  difference  in  condition 
secure  a  difference  in  price  high  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  care?  Let  it  be  tried ;  aud 
wo  shall  soon  have  a  much  more  wholesome 
and  better  supply  of  poultry,  whether  the 
skius  are  yellow,  dark  or  pink. 
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BARN  FOR  GRAIN  AND  DAIRY  FARM. 

We  give,  this  week,  plans  for  a  barn  design¬ 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  a  combined 
grain  aud  dairy  farm.  It  is  48x58  feet,  with 
16  foot  posts.and  with  a  shed  on  one  side  14  feet 
wide  the  whole  length.  Fig.  441  shows  a  per- 
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spective  view  of  the  end  aud  side  with  the 
shed,  lu  it  are  also  seen  the  ground  plan  and 
hay-mow, 16  feet  wide  the  whole  length  of  the 
barn  floor,  and  also  the  row  of  cow-stalls  and 
the  calf  stable  with  the  manure  alley  behind 
thecows,  aud  a  wide  walk  behind;  aud  also  the 
out  line  of  shed.  This  barn  will  accommodate 
a  dozen  cows,  five  or  six  calves,  aud  has  floor 
enough  to  allow  all  the  thrashing  to  be  done 
aud  afford  room  to  haul  in  a  good  deal  of  corn 
for  busking  oil  stormy  days.  The  building 
was  designed  to  give  the  most  room  for  the 
money,  and  w  ilh  no  view  to  ornamentation  or 
show,  and  should  be  erected  for  anywhere 
from  $600  to  #1,000,  according  to  the  price  of 
lumber.  It  may  also  be  built  on  a  basement 
wall  where  the  ground  is  suitable,  and  thus  its 
capacity  would  be  nearly  doubled  for  only  a 
moderate  additional  ex  per  se.  * 


form  Cconomij, 


A  CONVENIENT  TETHER. 

As  fencing  material  becomes  scarcer  and 
dearer,  the  practice  of  tethering  animals,  when 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  eat  the  grass,  is 
growing  more  and  more  common.  Iu  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  more  work  to  keep  a  number  of 
animals  so  fastened  than  to  look  after  them  in 
pasture,  and  then  we  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  grass  entirely  and  cleanly  con¬ 
sumed  from  ouch  place  iu  succession,  and  after 
it  has  been  so  eaten,  it  has  a  chance  to  again 
grow  up  before  it  is  run  over  or  eaten  over 
again.  The  greatest  drawback  to  this  way  of 
feeding  animals  has  boon  the  liability  of  get¬ 
ting  the  ropo  or  chain  (whichever  has  been 
used)  about  the  feet,  aud  thus  doing  serious 
damage.  At  Fig.  444  we  show  a  tether,  or 
lariat,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Great  West,  made 
almost  entirely  of  wood,  aud  which  cannot  be 


wound  ibout'the  feet.  It  can  be  split  out' of 
any  good,  tough,  straight-splitting  timber,  or 
iVcan^be  sawed'out  and  turned:  in  anyjcase'a 


size  1}^  inch  square,  or  in  diameter,  is  large 
enough,  and  it  should  be  connected  in  each 
place  by  a  half  dozen  links.  The  ring  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  the  first  pole,  for  fasten¬ 
ing  it  to  the  ground,  should  be  two  inches  in 
diameter.  The  short  piece  for  attaching  it  to 
the  baiter  should  not  be  over  30  iuehes  long, 
and  the  chain  which  connects  this  to  the  next 
pieces  should  have  a  swivel  in  the  center. 
These  can  be  bought  of  anv  hardware  store. 
Next  to  the  halter  there  should  be  not  more 
than  three  links  of  chain,  with  a  ring  in  the 
end  one.  This  tether  will  be  light,  durable 
and,  withal,  cheap,  and  rain  will  do  it  no 
harm . 


THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  CON¬ 
GRESS. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  American  Forestry  Congress  held  its 
Fourth  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  Mass., 
September  22,  28  and  24,  and  at  it  an  unus¬ 
ually  large  amount  of  practical  information 
was  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  association  is  growing  more 
and  more  in  importance,  and  its  main  object 
is  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
more  economical  ose  of  our  timber  resources, 
and  while  it  advocates  the  preservation  aud 
improvement  of  the  woods  covering  our  mono, 
tains  and  hill  sides,  it  advises  the  planting  of 
trees  on  waste  and  barren  places  in  the  East¬ 
ern  aud  in  the  treeless  regions  of  the  W estern 
States.  That  the  importance  of  its  aims  be¬ 
gins  to  be  quite  fully  appreciated  at  large, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  New  Englaud  States  had  sent  officially 
appointed  delegates;  while  Canada,  Ohio,  and 
Nebraska  sent  representatives,  and  even  Cal¬ 
ifornia  did  not  think  a  journey  of  6,000  miles 
too  much  for  her  delegate  to  this  convention. 

Nobody  can  he,  or  ought  to  ho  more  directly 
interested  in  this  question  than  the  farmers, 
who  aro  in  many  respects  dependent  for 
success  on  the  preservation  and  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  forests  over  the  hill-sides,  for  these 
break  the  force  of,  and  temper  the  cold  winds 
injurious  to  the  farm  crops;  they  induce  and 
in  some  localities  perhaps  increase  the  rain¬ 
fall,  and  at  all  events  equalize  the  water-flow 
in  springs;  and  yet  bow  often,  when  the 
farmer  could  have  a  wood-lot  growing  up 
from  the  sprouts,  are  the  cattle  allowed  to 
roam  in  it  aud  destroy  the  young  trees;  and 
how  many  worthless  and  worn-out  lands  are 
there  on  our  farms,  where  crops  do  not  pay, 
and  trees  would  be  a  valuable  addition. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
Norman  J.  Column,  manifested  great  interest 
iu  the  discussions,  and  in  his  address  said  that, 
according  to  his  experience  in  plauting  trees, 
if  the  soil  was  properly  prepared,  nothing 
was  more  sure  to  grow.  Other  speakers  re¬ 
lated  their  experience  in  raising  profitable 
crops  of  trees  on  almost  worthless  land.  An 
interesting  paper  on  the  time  of  planting  ever¬ 
greens  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W ,  Rtroug,  a  well 
known  nurseryman.  The  planting  of  ever¬ 
greens  has  alwaya  been  held  to  he  practicable 
during  the  month  of  May.  but  Mr.  Strong 
was  sure  that  August  was  a  much  better  time 
for  transplanting  them.  The  wood  is  then 
hardened,  the  earth  Is  warm  throughout,  and 
danger  from  frosts  duriug  the  night  is  not  to 
be  feared,  lie  had  transplanted  many  ever- 
greeus  from  a  low  soil  to  the  uorth  side  of  a 
hill  with  perfect  success,  and  considered  the 
questiou  of  August  planting  settled  beyond 
cavil. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Osier  Willow  and 
the  Red  Cedar  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Hor¬ 
sey,  of  Massachusetts,  after  an  experience  of 
45  years.  Tt.  does  not  require  100  years  to 
grow  cedar  to  maturity,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  His  trees  at  80  to  40  years  of  age  were 
worth  $1  each  for  fence  posts;  which  he  main¬ 
tained  was  a  good  investment  on  land  worth 
$10  per  acre,  the  price  his  poor  gravelly  loam 
would  bring.  The  Osier  Willow  requires  a 
warmer  soil ;  the  sand  of  the  river  bottoms, 
subject  to  occasional  overflow,  is  the  best. 
Planting  may  be  started  from  cuttiugs  as  well 
aa  from  roots.  The  first  crop  is  of  no  use ;  but 


the  second  year  the  willows  grow  from  five  to 
seven  feet,  surpassing  all  imported  willows. 
A  clear  profit  for  hasket-work  willows  of  $60 
per  acre  yearly  may  be  attained.  This  figure 
seems  to  have  heen  largely  exceeded  by  a  wil¬ 
low  farmer  in  Georgia,  who  has  set  out  some 
80,000  plants,  and  claims  a  profit  of  $200  per 
acre.  When  we  consider  that  the  importation  of 
prepared  willows  and  willow-ware  into  this 
country  amounts  to  more  than  $200,000  worth 
every  year,  this  would  seem  a  profitable  field 
for  many  a  farmer,  who  has  the  proper  soil  at 
bis  disposal.  The  outlay  necessary  is  not  great 
and  the  returns  come  In  soon  and  steadily 
every  year, 

A  paper  of  particular  interest  to  agricultur¬ 
ists  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fernow.  He  stated  that  attempts 
were  being  made  in  Germany  not  only  to  put 
sawdust  in  proper  shape  for  shipment,  bnt  to 
grind  up  the  brushwood  for  bedding  and  man¬ 
uring  purposes.  He  showed  that  while  the 
wood  litter  was  for  its  physical  properties 
preferable  to  straw  in  the  stable,  experiments 
had  shown  that  in  the  field  as  manure,  it  was 
bv  no  means  inferior,  in  its  actiou.  to  regular 
barnyard  manure,  and  the  feeding  value  of 
straw  far  snppasspd  its  value  for  bedding  and 
manuring.  Tf  such  materials  could  be  cheaply 
prepared  and  baled,  roanv  of  the  lumber¬ 
man’s  difficulties  might  be  avoided,  and  a 
great  benefit,  provided  for  agriculture. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  of  forestry 
and  the  many  interesting  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  were  made  evident  hv  the  large  number 
of  valuable,  practical  papers  on  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  topics,  presented  at  this  meeting;  and 
when  we  hear  that,  the  products  of  the  forest 
in  one  year  are  worth  $SOO.OOO.flOfl — more  than 
ten  times  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  silver 
dug  from  our  mines,  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  of  all  our  coal  and  metals  of  every 
sort — that  not  even  the  vast  corn  crop  equals 
this  amount,  and  that,  no  other  is  iu  such 
danger  of  permanent  exhaustion,  we  roust  ad¬ 
mit  that,  from  a  mere  economic  standpoint — 
to  say  nothing  of  anv  indirect  beneficial  in¬ 
fluences  of  forest  preservation — the  matter  of 
proper  management  of  these  resources  is  of 
national  importance. 

After  the  sessions,  which  lasted  the  better 
part  of  three  davs.  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Congress  was  furnished 
bv  an  excursion  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Jas. 
S.  Fay,  at  Wood’s  Holl  on  the  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Worthless  and  harren.  worn-out 
pastures  on  this  gravelly  soil  had  been  seeded 
in  the  most  primitive  manner  bv  sowing  on 
the  snow  without  any  preparation  of  the  soil 
whatever,  and  a  dense,  excellent  growth  of 
Scotch  Pine,  from  20  to  30  years  old.  on  over 
150  acres,  was  the  result,  which  a  European 
forester  present  pronounced  most  remarkable 
under  the  unfavorable  conditions.  That  forest 
planting  on  land  worth  $10  per  acre  conld 
vield  a  profitable  crop  was  demonstrated  here 
by  an  experimenfof  no  mean  dimensions. 

If  every  farmer  who  has  su-'h  barren,  un¬ 
sightly  places  would  spend  a  little  thought,  a 
little  work  aud  a  small  outlav  of  money  on 
them,  he  would  soon  be  repaid  in  money  as 
well  as  in  the  enjovment  which  a  clump  of 
thrifty  trees  planted  by  himself  and  yielding 
shade  to  his  cattle  and  shelter  to  his  crops 
would  afford. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  report  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress  will  be  printed,  and  made 
accessible  to  our  thinking  farmers,  who  but 
for  an  absence  of  correct  information,  would 
long  since  have  paid  that  attention  to  tree 
forests  which  they  deserve. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
now.  is  a  trained  forester,  and  always  ready  to 
give  information  to  those  who  apply  to  him  at 
13  Burling  8Iip,  New  York.  “korkster.” 


Selection  ok  Seed  Corn.— Prof.  G.  E. 
Morrow  of  the  Illinois  University,  has  a  long 
article  on  the  above  subject,  from  which  we 
take  a  few  good  thoughts.  The  early  Fall  is 
the  best  time  in  which  to  select.  It  is  wise  to 
experiment  with  new  varieties  and  crossings. 
Do  uot,  however,  abandon  old  varieties  that 
have  been  found  satisfactory  in  any  locality. 
Selection  in  the  field  is  most  likely  to  secure 
good  ears,  because  then  one  can  notice  the 
character  and  development  of  stalks.  Unde¬ 
sirable  qualities  for  a  Northern  region  are, 
extremes  in  bight  or  thickness  of  stalk,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  carry  the  ears  very  high  up,  colts  of 
great  thickness,  or  with  marked  differences  in 
thickness  at  butt  and  tip,  shallow  kernels  aud 
failure  to  “fill  out”  well  at  the  ends  of  the 
ears.  The  deut  varieties  possess  stalk,  leaf 
aud  root  enough  to  produce  more  than  one  ear 
of  oorn.  Persistent  selection  of  seed  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  production  of  two  ears,  would 


make  a  decided  gain.  There  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  picking  seed-corn  some  weeks  before  it 
would  do  to  put  into  the  crib.  Both  kernels 
and  cobs  should  become  thoroughly  dry  before 
there  is  severe  freezing.  The  old  plan  of 
hanging  up  the  ears  by  the  husks,  in  a  warm, 
dry  room,  will  give  good  results. 


BRIEFS. 

The  American  Dairyman  says  that  too 
many  breeders  spend  more  time  over  the  mid¬ 
night  oil  studying  pedigrees  than  they  do 

in  their  stables . 

Bell’s  Messenger  states  that  the  silo  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  Natal.  It  con¬ 
siders  this  fact  to  be  of  singular  importance 
as  proving  that  silage  can  be  made  anywhere. 
The  climate  of  Natal  is  very  moist  indeed. 
The  dews  in  some  portions  are  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  showers . . . 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  states  that  whooping- 
cough  can  be  cured  bv  the  ammoniaoal  gas  at 
the  gas  factories.  He  has  tested  this  treat¬ 
ment  in  his  own  family  with  entire  success. 
In  every  case  the  disease  was  entirely  broken 
up  after  two  or  three  visits  to  the  factory,  and 

gave  no  more  trouble . 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  Princess  2d  from 
the  effects  of  a  bu’ter  test,  Agriculture  well 
says— why  not  make  your  tests  on  grass  and 
grass  alone?  A  cow  is  a  “milk  machine,”  hut 
she  is  not  built  of  iron  or  steel— there  is  a 

limit  to  her  endurance  . . 

The  managers  of  the  New  England  Fair 
have  invited  President  Cleveland  to  attend. 
This  moves  the  N.  E.  Farmer  to  quote 
Shakespeare  as  follows: 

Gtend.—l  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hotspur.— Xyl  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man: 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them? 

Don’t  brag  about  an  invitation  till  it  is 

accepted . 

The  Ohio  State  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  urges  farmers  to  turn 
their  straw  into  shelters  for  stock  By  means 
of  poles  and  a  few  boards,  rough  sheds  can  be 
built  that  will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of 

stock  . 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  says  that  the 
great  family  tree  should  always  be  the  pear 
tree.  It  will  bear  fruit  every  year.  It  will 
outlive  the  “oldest  inhabitant,”  and  keep  the 
family  well  supplied  with  luscious  medicine.. 

English  papers  in  describing  some  Short¬ 
horns  at  the  Royal  Show,  speak  of  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  a  cow.  The  Iowa  Homestead  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  doesn’t  buow  what  a 
sweet  cow  is.  It  has  heard  of  sweet,  babies, 
sweet  young  ladies  and  sweet  corn,  but  sweet 

cows  are  ahead  of  its  comprehension  . 

A  W,  Cheever  says  that  absorbents  spread 
liberally  over  the  floors  where  horses  and 
cattle  lie,  make  the  apartments  look  better 
and  smell  sweeter  and  render  them  more 
healthful  for  the  occupants.  They  are  worth 
all  they  cost  for  these  sanitary  purposes  alone, 
but  then  they  will  pay  a  large  profit  agaiu 
in  the  fertilizing  material  that  will  accrue 
from  their  use . . . 

Commissioner  Colman  says  it  is  just  as 
important  to  farmer  buyers  of  fertilizers,  as  it 
is  to  the  manufacturers  of  them,  that  some 
uniform  method  of  analysis  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed . 

An  analysis  made  iu  one  State,  by  one 
method,  aud  in  another  by  another,  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  source  of  constant  misunder¬ 
standing  betweeu  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers.... . 

Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  absolutely  best 
method  may  not  he  devised,  yet  it  is  better 
that  a  less  perfect  method  be  uniformly  em¬ 
ployed,  than  that  thehe»t  method  may  be  used 
iu  one  locality  and  the  poorest  in  another. . . . 

F.  K.  Moreland  says,  in  the  Western  Agri¬ 
culturist,  that  the  capacity  of  a  horse’s  stom¬ 
ach  is  of  comparatively  small  proportiou,  and 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  for  properly 
digesting  food.  To  this  end.  the  hay  should 
be  fed  before  the  grain,  so  that  the  grain  may 
remaiu  as  long  in  the  stomach  as  possible. 
Should  the  grain  be  fed  first  and  hay  imme¬ 
diately  after,  the  latter  being  the  more  bulky 
food,  will  be  apt  to  crowd  the  grain  out  of  the 

stomach  only  partially  digested . 

The  Boston  Journal  says  the  real  destroyer 
of  the  forests  is  the  careless  sportsman  or 
hunter,  who  carelessly  or  criminally  leaves 
his  camp  fire  to  spread,  running  over,  very 
frequently,  thousands  of  acres,  utterly  destroy¬ 
ing  the  growth. . . 

The  careless  forest  tramp  destroys  annually 
thousands  of  acres  of  forests  where  the  lum- 
lumberman  deprives  one  acre  of  land  of. its 

forest  growth. . . 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  thinks  the  first  blow  in 
a  fight  is  the  best.  The  same  principle  ought  to 
b?  carried  into  farm  work.  To  get  the  young 
stock  well  started  with  good  ftesh  and  vigor-* 
ous  constitution  is  to  win  half  the  battle. . .... 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Canada. 

Stratford,  Ontario,  Sept.  19. — The  potato 
crop  in  this  section  is  almost  ruined  by  rot,  in 
many  cases  not  being-  worth  digging.  Con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  is  the  cause.  The  only 
exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  “Ontario” 
Potato,  sent  out  by  the  Provincial  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  some  years  ago.  I  grew  it 
this  year  under  unfavorable  conditions,  aud 
have  not  yet  seen  a  diseased  tuber.  It  is  of 
excellent  quality,  fine,  regular  shape,  and  the 
heaviest  I  know  for  the  size.  I  adopted  the 
Rural  trench  mulch  system  this  year,  aud 
while,  on  account  of  the  wet,  I  cannot  give 
details  as  to  weight  of  product,  I  am  satisfied 
it  is  a  good  thing,  and  pays  a  good  many  times 
for  the  extra  expense.  c.  w.  I. 

Idaho. 

Weiser,  Sept.  15.— The  Rural  tomatoes  are 
good,  except  the  big  pear  tomatoes,  which  are 
hollow.  The  King  Humbert  is  a  beautiful 
tomato.  The  peas  were  the  best  I  ever  saw, 
especially  Carter’s  Stratagem;  I  saved  all  for 
seed.  The  beans  came  up  well,  but  dried  out; 

I  will  have  about  a  pint  of  seed.  A  good  deal 
of  tbe  corn  seems  to  be  the  dent  varieties, 
which  have  not  heretofore  succeeded  very 
well  in  this  country.  Crops  did  not  turn  out 
nearly  as  well  as  expected,  and  there  will  not 
be  much  more  than  half  as  much  wheat 
thrashed  this  year  as  there  was  last.  Bar-ley 
is  not  as  good  a  crop.  w.  c.  s. 

Iowa. 

SpRINGVtlle,  Linn  Co.,  Sept.  9.— The  Sum¬ 
mer  has  been  unprecedentedly  wet  here;  there 
has  been  but  little  time  this  year  when  tbe 
gronnd  has  heeu  dry  enough  to  work  nicely, 
and  the  meadows  and  fields  have  been  so  wet 
and  heavy  that  extra  horse  power  had  to  be 
attached  to  machinery  in  order  to  get  harvest¬ 
ing  done.  Oats  were  a  fair  crc-p,  but  are  now 
much  damaged  by  hard  continued  rains,  and 
are  rotting  in  the  sheaf.  Corn  has  been  tossed 
in  every  shape  by  bard  winds,  yet  if  frost 
should  stay  off  a  few  week3  longer,  a  fair  crop 
is  anticipated.  Not  much  wheat  grown  here. 
Potatoes  and  all  garden  truck  good.  Apples 
are  rather  scarce,  and  bring  61.00  per  busheL 
Small  fruits  grow  in  abundance  with  a  little 
attention.  Grapes  were  badly  winter-killed. 
Wild  plums  are  plentiful,  and  eagerly  sought 
aftej  at  §1.00  per  bushel.  Dairying  is  the 
principal  support  of  farmers  in  these  parts. 
This  is  a  towu  of  about  SOO  inhabitants,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  between 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Anamosa  ;  yet  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  dairy  products  from  Springville 
alone,  for  the  week  ending  August  29, amount¬ 
ed  to  28,975  pounds  of  butter,  4,780  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  creamery  butter  sells  here  for  22 
cents  per  pound .  R.  C.  s. 

Kansas. 

Whitehall,  Cherokee  Co.,  Sep.  18. — Corn 
on  upland  will  be  very  good,  but  late;  will 
not  do  to  put  in  shock  before  September  20. 
Every  thing  30  days  later  thau  usual.  The 
bottom  lands  have  all  been  laid  waste,  there 
having  been  three  overflows  of  the  Neosho 
River  this  season.  The  plants  from  Rural 
seeds  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  web- 
worm.  The  mixed  corn  has  partly  matured: 
some  early  and  some  very  late.  The  tomatoes 
have  tbe  largest  vines  I  ever  saw;  but  the 
fruit  is  very  small.  The  Johnson  or  Hurrah 
Grass  failed  to  grow.  C.  G. 

Minnesota. 

Leslie,  Todd  Co.,  Sept.  10.— We  have  had 
no  rain  since  the  commencement  of  harvest. 
Harvest  is  now  over,  stacking  nearly  done, 
and  thrashing  begun.  Grain  is  turning  out 
very  good.  The  weather  has  been  very  cold 
for  a  week  back,  and  we  had  a  frost  on  August 
24  8nd  another  on  August  81,  and  one  every 
night  since.  It  has  killed  everything  it  could ; 
but  corn  was  out  of  the  way.  All  mine  is 
shocked;  but  there  is  plenty  that  will  need 
two  weeks  more  of  warm  weather  to  get  ripe. 

a.  l. 

Pennujl  vaula. 

Wilawana ,  Bradford  Co.,  Sep.  17.— It  has 
been  cold  and  wet  for  some  time,  but  now  it 
is  fair  and  warm.  Have  had  no  frost  suffici¬ 
ent  to  injure  anything  yet;  but  we  need  10 
days  vet  for  crops  to  be  out  of  danger.  I  sow¬ 
ed  the  packet  of  Rural  rye  in  two  drills  15 
inches  apart  and  35  feet  long,  or  87)^  square 
feet,  and  harvested  10  11-lB  pounds,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  95  bushels  per  acre!  I  expect 
many  doubting  Thomases  with  regard  to  this 
statement;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  Many 
have  doubted  the  accounts  of  the  enormous 
yields  of  potatoes  at  the  Rural  Grounds;  but 
weren’t  they  also  tiue  nevertheless?  G.  a.  p, 
Texas. 

Savoy,  Fanin  Co.— Carter’s  Stratagem  Pea 
did  only  tolerably  well.  Prince  of  W ales  are 


the  best  we  have.  The  Rural  corn  did  well, 
but  is  too  small  for  a  field  corn  with  us.  The 
Flageolet  Beans  are  too  tough  and  stringy. 
The  tomatoes  are  excellent  —  the  best  we 
have.  Tbe  Garden  Treasures  did  very  well. 
Corn  is  an  average  crop.  Cotton  ditto. 
Wheat  and  oats  about  an  average  in  yield, 
not  average  in  acreage.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
very  good.  Small  potatoes  fine.  J.  k.  j. 

West  Virginia 

Farmington,  Marion  Co.— I  tried  two 
rows  of  potatoes  according  to  tbe  Rural 
plan,  but  did  not  see  much  difference  between 
them  and  others  grown  in  the  ordiuary  way. 
Soil  of  a  rather  sandy  nature,  but  rich  with 
barn-yard  manure.  The  Rural  tomatoes  did 
well  in  tbe  way  of  growing  vines  and  green 
fruit ;  but  all  rotted  before  they  got  ripe.  I 
have  some  fine-looking  corn  from  the  Rural 
seed.  Some  fine  ears  are  ripe,  and  some  just 
silking.  The  Rural  Blush  Potatoes  are  hard 
to  beat.  s.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Greenbush,  Sheboygan  Co.— We  have  bad 
a  wet  haying  and  harvest;  some  hay  and 
grain  damaged.  Oats  very  heavy.  Barley,  a 
good  crop,  but  some  badly  injured.  Potatoes 
and  corn  promise  good  crops.  We  have  not 
bad  any  heavy  storms:  but  we  have  had  rain 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  I  have  the  nicest 
tomatoes  I  have  ever  had.  The  Johnson 
Grass  did  not  grow.  Long  may  the  Rural 
wave!  a.  m.  s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

ROUP  IN  POULTRY. 

R.  L,,  Liberty,  Mich.— Some  of  my  hens  are 
suffering  from  swelled  heads  and  diarrhea; 
others  are  lame,  and  all  are  weak,  some  being 
hardly  able  to  get  up.  1  have  already  lost  sev¬ 
eral,  and  others,  old  and  young,  appear  ready 
to  die,  though  the  appetite  of  all  remains  good; 
what  ails  them? 

Ans,—  Roup.  This  contagious  malady  is 
really  malignant  catarrh  which  affects  the 
head,  throat,  stomach  or  bowels,  or  all  at 
once.  Often  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  con¬ 
tains  froth;  the  lids  swell,  stick  together,  and 
at  last  close;  so  do  the  nostrils  from  accumu¬ 
lation  of  offensive  matter.  In  the  present 
case,  the  lameness  is  not  in  the  limbs,  but  is 
caused  by  tbe  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and 
tbe  consequent  pain  of  moving.  As  treat¬ 
ment,  wash  the  head  with  warm  vinegar,  and 
give  10  drops  of  a  solution  of  20  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  one  ounce  of  water,  once 
a  day.  Feed  quite  lightly,  as  aver  feeding  is 
sometimes  the  cause  of  the  ailment,  producing 
indigestion,  irritation  of  the  intestines  and 
then  inflammation,  which  poisons  tbe  blood, 
and  spreads  through  the  system.  Another 
remedy  is:  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  half  a 
dram;  capsicum  powder,  one  dram;  extract 
of  licorice,  half  an  ounce;  make  into  30  pills, 
and  give  one  three  times  a  day  for  three  days; 
then  take  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  one  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper  in  fine 
powder;  mix  a  teaspoouful  with  butter,  and 
divide  into  10  parts;  give  one  part  twice  a 
day.  In  all  cases,  the  affected  birds  should  be 
promptly  separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  flock, 
and  be  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  location. 

PREPARING  A  SHEEP  PASTURE. 

M.  W.,  ColumbiavUlc,  Mich.—  1.  I  have  a 
sandy  hill  that  I  wish  to  put  into  sheep  past¬ 
ure  next  Spring.  It  is  now  in  corn.  Could 
I  do  it  by  sowing  to  rye  this  Fall  and  to 
clover  in  the  Spring?  2.  Who  is  a  reliable 
commission  merchant  in  Detroit? 

Ans.— 1.  The  coarse  you  line  out  would  not 
give  very  good  results,  uor  would  any  other, 
if  the  field  is  pastured  next  year,  as  grass, 
to  endure  as  a  pasture,  should  have  the  first 
year  to  become  rooted.  If  you  sow  the  rye 
very  thick,  it  would  give  a  good  deal  of  feed, 
but  clover  sown  next  Spring  would  amount 
to  very  little,  if  pastured  when  just  coming 
up.  Better  let  the  rye  grow  till  heading,  and 
cut  it  aud  allow  the  other  grasses  till  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October  to  get  established.  Sow  clover, 
ten  pounds;  Orchard  Grass,  one  bushel,  aud 
Blue  Grass  (June  Grass),  one  bushel.  This 
would  make  a  good  pasture,  if  the  ground  is 
made  rich.  2.  It  is  generally  a  risky  business 
to  recommend  any  particular  commission 
merchant  where  one  can  personally  inves¬ 
tigate  his  standing  and  mode  of  dealing 


with  his  consignors;  and  still  more  risky  to 
recommend  one  at  a  distance.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  run  the  risk  of  recommending  one 
in  Detroit. 

SLABBERING  IN  A  HORSE. 

M.  L.,  Stillwater,  Minn.— One  of  my  horses 
slabbers  a  good  deal,  especially  when  kept  on 
grass  and  White  Clover;  what  will  prevent 
him  from  doing  so? 

Ans  — Slavering  or  slabbering  frequently 
occurs  when  horses  are  fed  on  White  Clover, 
the  flowers  appearing  to  possess  some  peculiar 
property  which  produces  irritation  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  salivary  apparatus  of  the 
horse.  Some  horses,  however,  are  not  affect¬ 
ed  in  this  way;  or  if  they  are  at  first,  they 
soon  get  accustomed  to  the  clover,  and  grow 
sleek  and  fat  on  it,  with  the  addition  of  grain. 
The  sharp  edges  of  worn  teeth,  or  an  ulcerated 
tooth,  or  even  a  rough  bit  will  also  cause 
slavering.  Poor  food  or  impaired  digestion 
are  also  likely  to  produce  an  increase  of  the 
salivary  secretion  and  slavering.  It  is  alBo  a 
symptom  of  various  maladies.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  cause.  If  the  trouble 
arises  from  a  decayed  tooth,  extract  it;  if 
from  the  sharp  edge  of  a  tooth  irritating  the 
inside  of  the  cheek,  use  the  rasp  until  it  is 
smooth.  Should  it  be  caused  by  irritation  of 
the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  use  a 
stimulant  application  of  hartshorn  and  oil. 

If  it  is  due  to  noxious  substances  in  the  food, 
change  the  diet— give  sound  grain,  grass  and 
hay.  Use  vinegar  and  water  or  viuegar  and 
honey  as  washes  for  the  mouth.  If  the  saliva 
is  offensive,  use  water  slightly  tinctured  with 
carbolic  acid  as  a  wash,  and  in  all  cases  pay 
attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 

ABOUT  SOME  MANURES. 

J.  L  ,  Qlanworth,  Out.,  Can.— 1.  What  can 
I  pay  per  cord  for  livery-stable  mauure  where 
very  little  straw  is  used  and  haul  it  10 
miles?  2.  Will  it  pay  to  sow  salt  on  wheat, 
on  clay  lands  when  it  costs  80  cents  per 
barrel?  3,  What  is  tbe  phosphate  which  A. 
L.  Crosby  writes  about  on  page  592  com¬ 
posed  of?  Would  it  be  of  any  value  used 
with  other  manure,  or  is  it  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  of  itself? 

Ans. — 1.  If  (your  time  is  needed  at  any  other 
work,  we  think  it  would  hardly  pay  to  haul 
manure  10  miles,  even  if  given  to  you.  We 
should  rather  buy  tbe  food  material  and  feed 
some  sort  of  stock.  At  least  75  or  80  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  manure  would  be  water, 
while  in  grain  or  other  dry  foods  but  a  very 
small  per  cent  is  moisture.  2.  No  one  can  tell 
you  this  without  a  trial,  as  it  all  depends  upon 
the  laud  to  which  the  application  is  made;  try 
alternate  pieces,  and  carefully  watch  the 
results,  applying  some  in  Fall  and  some  in 
Spring:  then  you  will  know  better  than  any 
man  can  tell  you.  3.  The  phosphate  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock 
phosphate,  and  contains,  on  an  average,  from  8 
to  14  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  con¬ 
tains  but  little  of  auy  other  fertilizing  element. 
It  is  not  a  complete  manure,  and  on  most  soils 
would  be  greatly  bettered  by  being  mixed 
with  barn -yard  manure  and  wood  ashes. 

ABOUT  BONE  ASHES. 

J.  I,  C.,  Burlington,  Kan. — 1.  I  have  a  lot 
of  bone  ashes,  the  result  of  burning  some  bones 
that  smelled  so  bad  I  had  to  burn  them;  what 
are  they  good  for  ?  2.  What  is  their  value  as 
compared  with  that  of  bones  ground  before 
burning? 

Ans  — 1.  The  bone  ashes  contain  a  large 
amouut  of  phosphate  of  lime,  at  least  85  to  90 
per  ceut,,  and  not  far  from  50  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Burning  makes  them  so 
reducible  that  this  will  become  available 
plant  food  much  more  readily  than  before. 
The  ashes  are  good  for  use  in  the  orchard,  on 
wheat,  and  on  almost  all  crops.  If  piled  with 
fresh  manure  and  allowed  to  ferment,  they 
will  be  still  further  reduced  aud  made  more 
available.  2.  In  burning,  the  organic  matter 
was  driven  off,  and  this  contained  all  the  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrogen,  amounting,  if  the  bones 
were  good,  to  about  five  to  seven  per  cent. 
Aside  from  this,  they  have  lost  no  vulue  in 
burning,  and  they  have  become  more  reduc¬ 
ible,  aud  consequently  more  quickly  available, 
and  if  mixed  with  barn-yard  manure,  this 
will  supply  sufficient  nitrogen  for  the  use  of 
orchard  or  grain  crop.  Use  all  the  bones  you 
can  get,  but  a  better  method  than  burning  is 
to  mix  the  fresh  bones  with  plenty  of  stable 
or  yard  manure  in  tbe  compost  heap.  This 
will  absorb  all  tbe  offensive  smell,  and  reduce 
the  bones  at  the  same  time. 

GRASSES  FOR  MUCKY  BOTTOMS  AND  FOR 
LIGHT  SOIL,  ETC. 

J.  S., Maple  Rapids,  Mich. — 1.  What  grasses 
shall  I  use  on  mucky  bottom  land  for  perma¬ 
nent  pasture?  2.  How  should  1  prepare  the 
soil  and  oow  the  seed!  3.  What  is  the  best 
grass  for  a  light,  sandy  land?  4.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  got  uew  grape-vines  from  my 
present  stock? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  depends  on  how  dry  the  bot¬ 
tom  land  has  been  made.  If  fairly  well 


drained,  sow  of  Red  Top  six  pounds;  Meadow 
Foxtail  two  pounds;  Rescue  Grass  two  pounds; 
Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass  three  pounds; 
June  Grass  ( Kentucky  Blue  Grass )  five 
pounds;  Timothy  10  pounds, aud  Alsibe  Clover 
four  pounds  per  acre.  2.  Tbe  soil  should  be 
fitted  as  for  wheat  sowiug,  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  October  first,  or  as  early  in 
Spring  as  possible.  3.  Sow  Orchard  Grass 
one  bushel;  Blue  Grass  (Northern  June  Grass) 
balf-a- bushel;  Red  Clover  10  pounds;  Peren¬ 
nial  Rye  Grass  six  pounds;  White  Clover  five 
pounds  per  acre.  Apply  15  bushels  of  hardwood 
ashes  per  acre.  4.  The  only  way  to  get  them 
before  layeriug  next  Summer, is  to  grow  them 
from  cuttings.  These  can  be  made  after  the 
leaves  drop,  cutting  them  to  three  eyes  in 
length.  They  should  be  hurried  in  dry  earth 
below  frost  or  iu  a  dry  cellar,  until  next 
Spring,  and  then  planted  in  rich  soil  up  to  the 
top  eye,  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  tbe  base 
of  the  cuttings.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
mulch  the  surface  with  sawdust  or  tan-bark. 

SHIPPING  CABBAGES  AND  ONIONS. 

C.  E.  P.,  Lyons,  N.  F. — 1.  I  have  a  crop  of 
cabbage  and  onions  with  only  a  home  market 
for  a  small  proportion  of  them.  Could  the 
cabbage  be  placed  in  large  piles  covered  with 
straw,  and  shipped  in  cold  weather?  2.  If  so, 
should  the  roots  be  left  on  while  in  tbe  pile? 

3.  Can  tbe  onions  be  barreled  and  placed  in 
apple  houses,  aud  shipped  in  Winter  by  keep¬ 
ing  fire  iu  the  cars?  4.  Where  is  there  a  reliable 
commission  house  in  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ? 

Ans  —1.  Cabbage  could  not  be  so  piled  and 
kept  for  very  long  at  a  time,  as  there  would 
he  great  liability  of  heating  and  decay.  2.  It 
is  usually  kept  by  being  turned  bottom  up, 
and  placed  in  rows  two  heads  at  the  bottom 
and  one  between  the  two  and  a  little  above 
them,  thus  with  the  roots  inclined  inward, 
the  whole  being  then  covered  with  dirt  and 
Jitter,  but  not  deep  enough  to  exclude  all 
frost.  8.  Yes;  only  care  must  be  used  that 
that  they  be  not  kept  too  warm.  A  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  frost  does  no  harm  whatever, 
while  a  little  too  much  heat  causes  them  to 
grow  and  spoil :  onlv  they  must  not  be  moved 
while  frozen.  4.  Evans  Brothers,  No.  56 
North  Water  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  B. 
Jump,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CAKED  BDDER  IN  A  COW. 

J.  S  ,  Polona, Lewis  Co.,  Mo.— A  flue  cow  last 
Spring  had  one  side  of  her  udder  badly  caked, 
and  she  was  turned  out  to  fatten  for  beef.  A 
neighbor  thinks  she  is  again  with  calf;  will 
her  udder  be  all  right  when  she  calves  agaiu, 
or  will  it  still  be  useless? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  possible  that  tbe  teats  can 
be  restored  after  tbe  next  calf  by  the  proper 
treatment,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain. 
In  case  your  cow  calves  and  the  udder  again 
becomes  hard,  bathe  it  with  hot  water  and 
gently  knead  it  uutil  it  becomes  soft.  Milk 
out  all  the  contents.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  iD  ject  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  will  dissolvo  the  curdy  matter.  Give 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  keep  the  bowels 
loose.  The  application  of  auy  good  liniment, 
like  dilute  arnica,  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
udder.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  your 
cow  is  with  calf.  If  she  is  six  months  with 
calf,  as  your  neighbor  says,  the  movements  of 
the  calf  should  be  noticeable.  Place  the  fiat 
of  the  baud  on  the  cow's  flank  nine  inches 
forward  of  the  udder  aud  in  a  line  with  the 
stifle.  Press  firmly,  and  the  short,  quick 
jerks  of  the  calf  cau  bo  noticed,  especially 
when  the  cow  is  drinking.  Observe  the  form 
of  tbe  body;  if  the  abdomen  is  noticeably  low 
down  in  front  of  the  udder,  you  may  decide 
that  the  animal  is  with  calf. 

WYANDOTTES. 

S.  M.,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
— What  is  the  Rural’s  opinion  as  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  and  othei;  desirable  qualities  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens? 

Ans.— The  Rural  has  tried  every  kind  of 
poultry  known  to  beamong  the  more  valuable 
breeds.  The  Wyandottes  have  given  us  more 
j  eggs  than  uny  other.  They  begin  to  lay 
early;  they  mature  early.  They  are  quiet 
fowls,  good  mothers,  faithful  sitters,  though 
easily  broken  if  not  di  sired  to  sit.  Still  there 
are  many  strains  of  Wyandotte*.  They  are 
far  from  fixed  in  their  markings  or  size.  By 
reference  to  buck  files  of  the  Rural,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  to  the  pouud  will  be  round  as  given 
when  the  pullets  first  began  to  lay  and  at  later 
periods  duriug  the  year.  The  eggs  of  our 
strain  are  a  little  under  size  —  not  quite 
as  large  as  those  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  The 
shells  are  generally  more  or  less  colored. 
TREATMENT  OF  AN  ORCHARD  AND  GRASS 
LAND. 

C.  B.  T.,  Kingston,  K.  C.—l.  I  have  an  or¬ 
chard  30  years  old,  on  a  sandy  loam,  which 
bears  fairly,  but  iu  which  some  of  the  limbs 
are  dying.  It  has  been  plowed  each  Spring 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  has  been  dressed 
with  as  much  barn  mauure  or  aBhes  each  year 


as  I  would  apply  to  ordinary  hoed  crops  on 
the  same  land .  Is  it  advisable  to  continue  the 
same  treatment  in  future,  or  can  you  suggest 
an  improvement?  2.  In  laying  down  land  to 
grass,  I  have  practiced  sowiug  in  the  Fall,  and 
applying,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  400  pounds  of 
raw-bone  phosphate,  150  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  100  pounds  of  dried  blood  and  100 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  acre. 
Can  the  formula  be  bettered,  and  is  it  best  to 
apply  all  at  the  time  of  sowing  or  to  reserve 
a  portion  to  sow  In  the  Spring? 

Ans.— We  should  advise  pruning,  and  the 
application  indicated,  and  also  the  use  of  300 
or  400  pounds  of  dissolved  pbosphatic  rock,  as 
you  can  probably  get  it  cheap.  Don't  plow 
the  orchard  too  deep  so  as  to  cut  the  roots 
very  much.  2.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on 
what  you  sow;  if  clover  largely,  we  would 
not  advise  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in 
any  case  we  would  prefer  reserving  this  for  a 
spring  application.  The  rest  of  the  treatment 
is  good. 

MIXING  ASHES  WITn  MANUBKS. 

W.  F.  K.,  Clinton,  La. — The  chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  it  will  not 
waste  the  ammonia  in  manure  to  mix  wood 
ashes  with  it;  what  says  the  Rural  on  this 
point? 

Ans. — It  depends  much  upon  what  sort  of 
manures  the  ashes  are  mixed  with,  and  how 
they  are  mixed,  if  put  with  manures  not  very 
rich  in  ammouia,  and  containing  much  vege¬ 
table  or  animal  matter  capable  of  absorbing 
the  ammonia,  the  mixture  would  not  result 
in  loss;  for  instance,  by  adding  wood  ashes  to 
broken  bones  in  a  tight  cask  or  box  the  whole 
to  be  kept  moist,  we  think  there  would  be 
very  little,  if  any,  loss  of  ammonia.  But  if 
ashes  are  mixed  with  such  a  mauure  as  the 
droppings  of  the  fowls,  or  guano,  there  would 
be  a  great  loss,  as  can  be  easily  proven  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  hen  manure  and  putting  one 
part  of  it  in  a  box  or  barrel  without  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ashes,  and  the  rest  in  another  uiixed 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  ashes.  On 
holding  the  nose  over  one,  no  smell  will  be 
perceived,  while  the  ammonia  escaping  from 
the  other  will  nearly  straugle  one. 

HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  ROSES. 

E.  E.  W.,  Cherokee,  la.  —How  can  roses 
(monthly)  be  propagated  from  slips  and  cut¬ 
tings? 

Ans.— Use  cuttings  of  the  growing  or  half- 
ripe  wood;  each  may  have  but  one  “eye,”  or 
if  yon  like  two  “eyes."  If  of  one  eye,  cut  the 
shoots  about  an  inch  under  the  eye  and  half 
an  inch  above  it,  aud  retain  the  leaf  or  part  of 
it.  Dibble  these  cuttings  into  the  soil  so  that 
the  eye  shall  just  touch  the  soil,  but  not  be 
covered  by  it.  If  of  two  eyes,  cut  close  un¬ 
der  the  lower  eye  and  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  upper  one,  and  retain  the  leaf;  dib¬ 
ble  iix  the  cuttings  so  that  the  lower  eye  and 
most  of  the  iuternode  betweeu  the  two  eyes 
will  be  buried,  while  the  upper  eye  and  leaf 
will  be  above  ground.  Use  sharp,  sandy  soil 
or  clean  saud,  aud  iuserc  the  cuttings  very 
firmly.  Pots  or  shallow  boxes  are  convenient 
for  this  purpose.  Keep  the  cuttings  shaded 
from  sunshine  and  sheltered  from  draughts  of 
air  or  undue  drying  influences;  and  dew  them 
overhead  twice  a  day.  When  rooted,  plant 
single  in  small  pots  or  thickly  in  shallow 
boxes,  in  light  soil,  aud  preserve  from  frost. 
wintering  kerns. 

M.  *4.  B.,  Kutztoum ,  Fa, — To  keep  a  creep¬ 
ing  fern  alive  over  Winter,  should  it  be  kept 
in  a  warm  room  or  in  a  cellar? 

Ans. — Without  knowing  what  sort  of 
creeping  fern  you  have  got,  we  cannot  tell. 
Multitudes  of  ferns,  native  and  exotic,  hardy 
and  tender,  are  creeping  ferns— for  instance, 
the  common  polypody  creeps  over  rocks  aud 
roots,  the  sensitive  fern  creeps  all  through  our 
moist  meadow  lands,  the  common  brake  creeps 
through  our  woods,  and  the  little  beech-ferns 
among  the  rotten  sticks  and  leaf-mold  beds  in 
shady  rock  places,  and  the  walkiug  fern 
creeps  over  its  mossy  bed  in  leaf-long  steps, 
and  all  of  these  ax-e  hardy.  Among  tender 
ferns  common  in  cultivation,  we  may  mention 
many  species  of  Davallia  or  Hai-e’s  foot  Fern, 
uephrolepises,  some  kiuds  of  maiden-hair 
ferns,  golden  polypody,  and  several  aspleu- 
iums.  The  cellar  is  a  poor  place  for  any  ever- 
greeu  fern;  but  deciduous  ones  may  be 
wintered  in  it  with  safety.  Never  allow  the 
roots  of  ferns  of  any  kind  to  get  very  dry. 

ABOUT  CRANBERRIES. 

C.  C.,  Five  Lakes,  Mich, — 1.  How  can  I 
preserve  a  few  bushels  of  cranberries  till  Win¬ 
ter?  2.  How  cau  I  improve  a  wild  cran- 
beiTy  bog.  3.  When  is  the  right  time  to  pick 
the  beiTies, 

Ans.— 1.  Put  them  iuto  boxes  having  some 
ventilation,  and  set  them  in  a  cool  pluee— the 
cooler  the  better  if  they  do  not  freeze.  2. 
Take  out  all  bushes  or  small  trees  and  all 
coarse  bogs  aud  pull  out  all  weeds;  then 
cover  the  surface,  early  iu  Spring,  or  late  in 
Fall,  with  a  half  inch  of  clean  sand.  Repeat 
this  again  in  a  year  aud  each  succeeding  year 


till  the  sand  is  two  inches  deep.  All  weeds 
should  be  pulled  out  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
3.  Pick  for  an  early  market  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  continue  as  wanted.  For  winter  use, 
leave  them  on  the  vines  until  fully  ripe;  but 
do  not  let  them  freeze  on  the  vines  or  after 
they  come  off. 

CHARCOAL  DUST. 

F.  E  S,,  Gray  dene, Colo. — 1.  I  can  get,  two 
miles  away,  all  the  fine  or  dust  charcoal  that 
I  please,  for  the  hauling.  Will  it  pay  me  to 
haul  it  for  application  to  a  clayey  soil,  or 
“adobe,"  to  lighten  it  np  and  protect  it  from 
baking  when  irrigated;  and  if  so,  bow  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre?  2,  Would  it  pay 
to  put  it  upon  my  manure  heap  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent?  3.  To  put  around  fruit  trees  or  berry 
vines  as  a  winter  mulch?  4.  As  a  mulch  in 
Summer  to  keep  down  weeds  and  retain 
moisture? 

Ans.— 1.  Most  decidedly  it  will  pay  both  in 
lightening  up  the  soil  and  as  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  plants;  put  on  enough  to  change  the 
soil  to  a  sort  of  loam,  if  you  can  get  it.  2.  By 
all  mean8,yes!  3.  Yes,  yes!  4.  Yes,  yes!  yes!! 
An  old  pit  bottom  is  always  a  productive  spot 
in  any  soil. 

ABOUT  DAHLIAS. 

F.  R.  W.,  Roselle,  N.  I. — Last  year  my 
dahlias  gave  a  multitude  of  flowers  of  various 
colors  and  shades,  no  two  being  alike;  this 
year  all,  without  an  exception,  are  of  a  dark, 
velvety  crimson;  is  such  a  change  common, 
and  how  can  it  be  prevented? 

Ans. — There  are  certain  varieties  of  dahlias 
that  have  “mixed-colored"  flowers  that  change 
a  good  deal;  the  flowers  may  be  more  or  less 
variegated  or  streaked,  or  half  the  flower 
may  be  of  one  shade  and  the  other  half  of 
another  color,  or  some  of  the  blossoms  maybe 
of  a  pale  color  and  others  of  a  dark  color, 
and  all  be  in  bloom  on  the  same  plant  at  the 
same  time.  But  anything  as  decided  as  what 
you  mention  has  not  come  under  our  own 
observation. 

Miscellaneous. 

H.,  Galveston,  Texas. — I  herewith  send 
specimens  of  grape  leaves  “webbed  up,”  what 
is  the  insect  that  does  the  work?  2.  What  ails 
my  two-year- old  Berkshire  hog?  A  few 
weeks  ago  he  began  to  get  weak  in  the  back 
and  is  now  unable  to  walk,  though  he  does 
not  fail  off  in  flesh? 

Ans. — 1.  The  leaves  have  b*en  webbed  up 
by  the  larva  of  tbe  Grape  Leaf-folder  (Des- 
mia  maculalis).  The  larva  webs  the  leaves  of 
the  grape  together  and  transforms  to  pupa 
within  the  fold  of  the  leaf,  coming  forth  a 
small,  blackish  moth  with  white  spots.  There 
are  two  broods  in  the  season  in  the  latitude 
of  St.  Louis,  and  there  are  probably  three  in 
Texas.  If  let  alone,  these  worms  will  soon 
defoliate  a  vine,  and  the  best  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  them  is  by  crushing  them  suddenly 
withiu  the  leaf  with  both  hands.  In  going 
over  the  vineyard  in  October  or  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  fall,  the  folded  and  crumpled 
leaves  should  be  plucked  and  burned  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reappearance  of  the  worms  the  next 
year*.  2.  Any  one  of  several  causes  may  pro¬ 
duce  such  weakoess  of  the  back.  In  the 
absence  of  fuller  details,  we  think  it  likely 
that  it  is  due  to  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
aud  its  covering  membranes,  known  as  spinal 
meningitis.  Apply  turpentine  freely  along 
the  back.  Give  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and 
then  one  ounce  of  powdered  cascarilla  bark 
daily  in  the  food. 

T.  B.  II.,  WellsrUJe,  Pa,— 1,  What  shall  I 
sow  on  a  wet  piece  of  ground  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  meadow?  It  is  too  wet  for  wheat  or 
clover,  and  has  a  clay  soil  with  mueh  water 
in  Winter  and  Spring.  2.  Cau  I  secure  bee 
pasture  and  bay  with  Alsike  Clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  sown  together  this  Fall?  8.  If  Alsike  is 
sown  next  Spring,  when  will  it  bloom  first? 

Ans. — 1,  8ow  Red  Top,  seveu  pounds; 
Rescue  Grass,  10  pouuds;  Water  Meadow 
Grass,  six  pouuds;  Rough  stalked  Meadow 
Grass,  five  pounds;  Timothy,  five  pouuds, 
and  .  Alsike,  three  pouuds  per  acre.  2, 
Yes,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  if  left  to  be 
most  valuable  as  a  bee  pasture,  much  seed  will 
have  ripened,  aud  the  hay  will  be  somewhat 
injured.  3.  Much  depends  upon  the  season 
next  Summer;  if  much  rain  falls,  it  will 
bloom  “some”  in  August  and  September^  but 
no  full  bloom  must  be  expected  till  the  Sum¬ 
mer  following,  commencing  in  Juue. 

T.  C,  B  ,  Bradley,  Mich. — 1.  Will  a  cross 
of  Shropshire  on  Merino  ewes  give  u  healthy 
sheep  when  full  grown  •  *w»  With  tiles  from 
to  3j>£  feet  deep,  how  far  apart  should 
drains  be  placed  to  thoroughly  drain  a  clay 
soil? 

Ans.— 1 .  The  cross-bred  sheep  will,  if  any¬ 
thing,  have  more  health  and  vigor  than 
either  pure  breed;  but  we  would  not  advise 
breeding  from  this  cross,  as  it  would  uot  give 
a  uniform  progeny,  altbougb  we  believe  a 
valuable  breed  might  be  ootained  from  such  a 
cross  with  loug,  judicious  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing.  2.  Three-aud-a-half  feet  is  a  very  good 


depth,  and  the  drains  should  dry  tbe  soil  when 
50  feet  apart,  unless  the  clay  is  very  tenacious, 
when  it  might  bo  necessary  that  they  should 
be  as  close  as  30  or  33  feet. 

L.  C.  R.,  Springdale,  N.  C. — My  farm  is  on 
a  mountain  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  we 
are  subject  to  early  frost  in  the  Fall  and  late 
frosts  in  Spring,  and  our  corn  is  often  caught; 
would  it  not  hasten  tbe  maturity  of  the  crop 
to  plant  in  rows  12  feet  apart  and  the  stalks  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  instead  of  in  hills 
three  ,by  four  feet?  We  could  plant  some 
other  crop  between  ? 

Ans. — We  greatly  favor  tbe  di’ill  method  of 
planting  corn,  running  the  rows  north  and 
south  where  it  can  be  done.  This  gives  the 
roots  more  room,  as  also  the  stalks  for  devel¬ 
opment,  and,  we  think,  makes  the  com  not 
only  earlier,  but  more  vigorous  We  think, 
however,  that  four  feet  is  quite  far  enough 
apart  for  the  small-growing  flints,  while  five 
or  six  is  ample  for  the  larger-stalked  dents. 
W e  should  advise,  for  such  an  Alpine  country, 
the  procuring  of  the  smaller-growing,  early 
Northern  corns  They  will  be  quite  sure  to 
ripen. 

E  J.  S.,  Holderness,  N.  H. — 1.  What  is  the 
inclosed  gx-ass?  2.  What  is  a  safe  cure  for  a 
flat  wart  on  a  colt’s  neck?  3.  What  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  for  seeding  to  grass,  and 
how  deep  shonld  the  seed  be  sowed  ? 

Ans.  —  1.  Panienm  sangninale  ( Finger  or 
Crab  Grass),  a  grass  of  no  value.  &  Apply 
strong  acetic  acid  just  to  the  wart;  or  touch 
it  with  the  moistened  end  of  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic,  being  careful  to  touch  only  the  wart. 
3.  For  Timothy  or  the  grasses  proper,  except 
Orchax-d  Grass,  sow  October  first.  For  Orchard 
Grass  and  clover  sow  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
cover  all  very  lightly  with  brush  harrow, 
plank  harrow  or  roller,  or  possibly  with 
smoothing  harrow. 

C.  E.  Needham ,  Alasta,Cal . — 1.  Are  citrons 
and  watennelons  good  horse  food?  2.  Which 
is  the  better  food  for  horses,  wheat  or  barley, 
and  bow  much  should  they  have  at  a  feed?  3. 
Which  are  best  adapted  to  a  warm  climate, 
strawberries  or  blackberries? 

Ans. — Neither  has  mnch  nutritive  value, 
and  would  be  only  advisable  where  the  horse 
was  confined  to  dry  food,  if  at  all.  2.  Wheat, 
though  both  are  good.  Feed  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  a  good  condition;  no  one  bxxt  the  owner 
who  sees  the  horees  every  day  can  say  how 
much  that  shoxild  be.  3.  We  think  strawber¬ 
ries  are  most  successful,  though  some  varie¬ 
ties  of  both  do  fairly  well. 

J.  S.  W.,  Creswell  F.  O.,  Md.—l.  I  have 
an  acre  of  sun-flowers;  tbe  stalks  are  very 
tall,  and  the  flowers  large;  what  can  I  do 
with  them?  2.  Are  they  salable  for  oil-mak¬ 
ing? 

Ans.— 1.  We  know  of  no  use  to  which  you 
can  put  them,  except  for  chickens  and  stock 
food  in  limited  quantities.  They  are  very 
good  for  this  purpose ;  but  do  not  feed  too 
freely  of  them,  as  they  contain  much  free  oil. 
2,  We  do  not  think  they  are  now  used  for 
that  purpose.  Small  quantities  of  this  oil 
were  at  one  time  made;  but  about  its  only  use 
was  for  adulterating  linseed-oil. 

J.  T.,  North  Madison,  Ind. — I  have  a  large 
two-hoi'se  wagou  load  of  sheep  droppings 
from  a  flock  kept  nights  in  the  barn-yard ; 
would  this  manure  be  best  for  wheat  this  Fall, 
or  oats  in  the  Spring,  and  how  can  1  best  util¬ 
ize  it? 

Ans.— You  can  make  it  fine  and  mix  it  with 
road  dust,  coal  ashes  or  dried  muck,  equal 
parts,  and  sow  with  a  drill  with  the  grain.  It 
will  probably  pay  best  on  wheat;  next  best  on 
corn ;  and  next  best  on  potatoes.  W ood- ashes 
should  be  sown  with  it.  Sheep  manure  is  cap¬ 
ital  for  any  crop. 

R.  H.,  Latcrence ,  Texas. — Oxxr  Summers 
are  loug  and  dry,  and  consequently  our  cotton 
suffers  from  drought.  Would  it  do  to  open 
deep  furrows  with  the  plow,  and  pnt  straw 
or  hay  iu  them  and  then  cover,  say  six  to 
eight  Inches  deep,  leaving  a  slight  ridge,  and 
then  plant  cotton  on  top;  could  the  moisture 
be  retaiued  in  this  way  long  enough  to  help 
the  crop? 

Ans.— It  is  doubtful.  We  fear  the  results 
would  uot  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  incurred.  Try  it  in  a  small  way  and 
please  report  results. 

S,  S.  IF.,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.— U  the 
Surprise  Wheat  sent  out  by  tbe  Rural  in  its 
Free  Seed  Distribution, the  same  as  that  offered 
for  sale  by  Landreth  under  the  same  name? 

Ans. — If  Landreth  seut  out  a  Sxxrprise 
Wheat.it  was  uot  the  Surprise  that  we  sent 
out — for  the  reason  that  we  had  all  the  seed 
except  a  very  small  quantity  which  the  orig¬ 
inator  sowed. 

.4.  S.M.,  New  Brooklyn,  N.  J. — Asparagxis 
plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown  in  May, 
stand  12  to  15  iuches  high,  when  should  they 
be  set  out  ?  If  this  Fall,  how  soon? 

Ans. — At  once.  It  matters  little  whether 
th*  work  be  done  now  or  in  the  Spriug, 


S.  C.,  Farmington,  W.  Va. — How  should  I 
treat  a  Niagara  grape  seedling  to  make  it  sur¬ 
vive  tbe  Winter? 

Ans  — The  vine  should  be  perfectly  hardy. 
If  it  is  not,  then  let  it  die. 

W.  S.f  Plainville,  Conn. — What  is  the  price 
of  a  directory  of  New  York  City,  and  where 
can  one  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Trow's  City  Directory,  $6;  pixblished 
by  the  Trow  City  Directory  Co.,  11  Univer¬ 
sity  Place;  Wilsons  Business  Directory,  §2.50; 
published  by  the  same  company. 

F.  T.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.— The  White 
Mexican  sweet  corn  was  originated  by  George 
W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  can  be  obtained  from  him,  if  from 
anybody  at  present. 

A.  C.  H.,  Roanoke,  Ind  — No;  the  plant  in¬ 
quired  about  is  not  a  pyrethrum. 


DISCUSSION. 

W.  L.  D.,  Wayne  Co,  N.  Y.  —  In  the 
Farmers'  Club,  page  547.  D.  C.  McP.  asks  the 
cause  of  tbe  injury  to  stools  of  wheat  having 
short,  bleached  stems,  or  straw  bearing 
shrunken  giain.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  in 
his  description  a  clear  indication  of  the  work 
of  the  common  white  grub  ( L.  fusea).  He 
states  that  the  lot  was  wheat  after  wheat-,  and 
in  that  case,  the  pests  were  two  or  tbree-year- 
old  grubs,  and  it  is  at  that  stage,  when  they 
are  nearly  full  growth,  that  they  commit  the 
most  in  jury  to  vegetation.  Where  ground  is 
plowed  ofteD,  they  injure  isolated  small  spots 
rather  than  larger  patches.  Some  of  the 
roots  of  a  clump  of  wheat  being  gnawed  off, 
it  is  injured,  and  can  be  pulled  up  very  easily. 

G.  vr.  G .  Cuba,  Mo. —  In  digging  some 
sweet  potatoes  1  found  a  white  potato  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  vine  with  the  red  ones.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  not  one  white  potato  was  pnt  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  this  year.  Last  year  there  were  a  few  in 
one  corner,  hut  as  we  didn’t  like  them,  1  was 
quite  careful  to  exclude  all  in  Spring;  how 
came  a  fair-sized  white  Southern  Queen, then, 
on  the  same  plant  that  bore  our  Red  Nan- 
semonds.  Examination  showed  that  the  vine 
was  red,  and  a  runner  from  the  main  stem 
bore  the  white  and  two  or  three  red  potatoes. 
Who  can  account  for  this  strange  thing? 

R.  N.-Y.— A  change  in  color  in  both  sweet 
and  (so  called)  Irish  potatoes  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  We  can  show  white  (buff),  red 
and  streaked  potatoes  from  tbe  same  vine. 
This  is  merely  bud  variation.  Propagating 
from  such  “sports,"  as  they  are  familiarly 
called,  has  in  many  cases  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties,  both  in  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes. 

A  CHEAP  ICE  HOUSE. 

J.  M.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Perhaps  a  de¬ 
scription  of  an  ice-house  a  neighbor  of  mine 
has  will  prove  helpful  to  M.  L.  D.  page  596 
of  Rural),  and  many  others  who  desire  to 
have  ice  during  the  Summer  (and  what  sensi¬ 
ble  person  would  not?),  but  who  are  deterred 
from  building  an  ice-house  because  they  fancy 
it  must  be  costly.  The  house  I  speak  of  is 
made  of  poles  and  clapboards.  The  poles  are 
built  np  into  a  pen  of  the  desired  size,  being 
notched  where  they  rest  upon  one  another,  to 
prevent  their  rolliug  aud  to  lessen  the  cracks. 
The  gables  are  left  open,  and  the  roof  projects 
three  feet  at  each  end.  The  roof  is  of  clap¬ 
boards,  nailed  to  pole  rafters  and  cross  pieces. 
A  layer  one  foot  thick  of  old  rails,  closely 
laid,  is  put  in  tbe  bottom  for  a  floor,  and  also 
to  provide  drainage— a  very  essential  thing. 
As  the  chunks  of  ice  are  put  in,  they  are  laid 
two  feet  from  the  poles,  and  sawdust  is  packed 
in  between.  A  layer  two  feet  thick  of  saw¬ 
dust  is  put  over  tbe  top  when  the  house  is  full. 
This  house  is  14  feet  wide,  20  long,  and  10  high 
to  the  eaves.  In  it  ice  keeps  perfectly  during 
the  hottest  Summer.  The  cost  is  very  small 
where  timber  is  plenty,  and  any  man  can 
build  the  hoxxse.  An  ice-house  should  not  be 
smaller  than  12  feet  square  and  eight  feet 
high;  a  less  amouut  of  ice  will  not  keep  well. 
The  man  who  builds  a  cheap,  but  good,  ice¬ 
house  and  fills  it  properly,  will  say  within  a 
year  that  it  was  the  wisest  and  most  profitable 
work  he  ever  did. 

- »  ♦  ♦ - 

Communications  Rkcxivkp  fob  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday,  Skx’tkmber  -S,  1-S5. 

J.  H.-C.  A  G.-E.  D.  C.-  S.  C.-D.  A.  F.— A.  A.  D. 
-TL  G.  A.-W.  A.  D.-A.  H.— A.  J,  8.— P.  I.— H.  B.-L. 
D.-W  E.  J-L  C.R--J.  S.-I.  S.  tV.—  G.  S.  S.-  J.  M. 
-C  K.  N.-W  F.  K.-A.  W.  L.-D.  B.-W.  F.-C.  S.  J. 
-C.  E.  K  -T.  R  H.-T.C.B.-K.  J.  S.-J.  L.-J.  O.  C. 
A.  W.  E.— Col  F.  E  S.-J.  F.-B.  H.  E.  K.-R.  H.-M. 
S.  B.-G.  W.  H.-K.  A.  C.-J  IV.  IV.— R.  S.  R.— H. 
H.-G.  L.  S.-W  S.  P.-O.  Jt.— W.  R.  L.-G.  Lestour- 
geoxi,  thanks,— \V.  A.  L.— M.  A.  C  — J.  L.  G.— W. 
J.  C.-J.  P.— K.  \Y.  P.-N.  F.-T.  H,  H.— W.  L.  D. 
-C.J.  B.— A.  H.,  thanks.— C.  A.  G.— A.  W.C.—W.  S. 
H.-J.  A.  M.-S.  S-J.  J.  b\-  K.  E.  B.-R.  P.  McA.— 
W.  R.  II., thanks.— H.  W  C.-tV  H.  W.-A.  E.-T.  H. 
G.  -A.  S.  M.  tV.  C.  C  -J.  B.  A.-D.  T.  A.  O.  B.— 
V.  L.-P..  J.B.-A.  L.  J.-M.  M.  tV.-J.  G.  I  -W.  S.— 

D.  H.  S.-J.W.  EL  H.  B.-A.  G.— B.  F.  J.-T.  J.  L.-L. 
A.  R. — C.  B.  A.— A.  E.  H. — E.  .1.  B. — J,  S  — J.  L,  B, — J. 

E.  T.  -C.  B.  T.— C.  C.— S.  H.— E.— J.  tV.  R.— M.  C.  G.— 
tV.  L.  D.— J.  L.  B.,  many  thanks.— Mrs.  L,  A.  H.— V. 
E.  F.-1I.  8.  a  W. 
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Oor  stenographic  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  will  be  continued 
next  week. 


We  are  now  digging  the  potatoes  of 
the  poor-soil  half-acre,  the  report  of 
which  will  appear  in  due  time.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  will  not  be 
one,  friend  or  foe,  to  dispute  the  state¬ 
ments  of  that  report. 


It  will  not  cost  you  anything,  friends 
of  the  Rural,  to  comply  with  our  re¬ 
quest,  viz.,  that  you  present  the  R.  N.-R. 
to  a  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  usual  price  (§2.00)  renew  for 
the  rest  of  this  year  and  all  of  next. 


Of  many  varieties  of  celery  growing  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  this  season,  the  Perfec¬ 
tion  Hear tw ell  and  Henderson’s  Rose  are 
the  most  vigorous  and  healthy.  The 
more  we  see  of  the  self-blanching  kinds, 
the  less  we  value  them.  All  that  is 
claimed  for  them  is  that  they  are  self¬ 
blanching,  a  claim  but  partially  true. 
Doea  this  compensate  for  poor  keeping 
qualities  and  weakly  growth? 


In  a  recent  journey  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  saw  hundreds  of  gardens  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds;  and  we  thought 
could  it  be  possible  that  the  owners  could 
realize  that  they  were  greatly  adding  to 
their  labor  hereafter  by  allowing  these  to 
ripen  their  seeds  and  scatter  them  over  the 
ground.  An  hour  spent  now  in  cutting 
or  pulling  th<>se  weeds  and  burning  them, 
will  save  days  of  hard  -work  next  year, 
and  many,  many  aweary  backache.  Down 
with  the  weeds ! 


Prof.  J.  M.  McBhypf.  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  says :  “Let  me 
congratulate  you  on  your  enterprise  and 
liberality.  Tbo  Fertilizer  Special  bears  on 
a  subject  of  the  highest  scientific,  as  well 
as  practical,  importance, and  is  full  of  just 
such  matter  as  the  reader  of  average  in¬ 
telligence  desires.  The  management  of 
your  paper  is  beyond  all  praise — wise, 
progressive  and  liberal.  As  an  agricul¬ 
tural  weekly  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  no  equal  of  its  class  in  this  country 
or  Canada.” 


During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
discarded  probably  50  different  kinds  of 
wheat  which  had  originated  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  cross-breeding,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  did  not  seem  superior  to 
the  best  of  the  many  kinds  now  in  culti¬ 
vation.  But  we  have  40  kinds  remain¬ 
ing,  many  of  which  do  promise  (in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  judged  by  the  size  of  the 
beads,  the  number  and  size  of  the  kernels 
in  a  spikelet,  hardiness,  etc.,)  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  other  varieties  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  rye-wheat  hybrids  may 
or  may  not  prove  valuable.  Several  years 
must,  pass  ere  any  intelligent  opinion  can 
be  formed.  According  to  our  usual 
method,  only  the  best  heads  were  select¬ 
ed,  the  grains  of  which  were  planted  a 
foot  apart  both  ways.  Come  and  see 
them  next  Summer,  friends. 


As  the  older  readers  of  the  Rural 
know,  we  have  tried  all  the  important 
breeds  of  poultry,  from  the  dung-hill  to 
the  Langshan,  including  the  first,  though 
not  the  last.  We  ordered  two  settings 
of  the  Langshan.  The  first  were  broken  on 
the  route :  the  second  infertile.  Before  try¬ 
ing  the  Plymouth  Rock,  we  preferred  the 
Light  Bramhas.  Now,  for  an  all-purpose 
fowl  we  prefer  the  Wyandottes.  They 
do  not  lay  as  large  an  egg  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  this  is  the  only  word  we  can 
say  against  them.  Nearly  40  years  ago, 
we  were  fond  of  the  Crested  Golden  Spang¬ 
led  Hamburgs,  and  we  have  now  three 
cockerels  and  two  pullets,  the  outcome 
of  15  eggs  sent  to  us  by  a  subscriber. 
They  are  non-sitters  and  not  to  be  praised 
as  an  all-purpose  fowl.  But.  for  beauty, 
there  is  no  breed  to  surpass  them.  Next 
Spring  we  shall  again  attempt  to  raise 
Lwigflhaus,  though,  in  truth,  we  have 


always  looked  upon  them  as  an  improved 
Black  Cochin. 

Wk  fear  that  in  our  report  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logieal  Society,  we  gave  unnecessary  cause 
for  anxiety  to  his  host  of  friends,  by  our 
allusion  to  the  feeble  health  of  its  beloved 
President.  We  should  have  said  that  the 
great  distance  and  the  very  unfavorable 
weather  were  the  causes  of  his  denying 
himself  and  friends  the  pleasure  of  his 
attendance.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  his  health  is  quite 
good,  and  that  he  attends  daily  to  his 
usual  official  duties,  and  to  the  oversight 
of  his  orchards  and  greenhouses,  etc.,  aud 
is  present  at  many  public  meetings.  We 
hope  he  may  be  spared  uutil  the  next  bi 
enuial  meeting  of  the  Society;  aud  we 
urge  upon  every  friend  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  to  plan  from  now  on, 
so  tnat  he  may  attend  its  session  at  Bos 
ton  in  1887.  Let  us  there  show  by  an 
immense  meeting  how  we  honor  and  love 
both  the  society  and  its  worthy  President, 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 


A  subscriber  makes  the  remark  that 
the  Rural  paid  too  much  for  the  new 
French  Flageolet  Bean,  viz.,  82  shillings 
per  bushel.  Yes,  it  is  true  we  did;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  wo  have  paid  too  high 
a  price  for  many  other  kinds  of  Heeds  sent 
out,  in  our  Frflu  Seed  Distributions,  as,  for 
example,  the  Black-bearded  Centennial, 
Defiance  and  Champion  Wheats,  Pearl 
Millet,  Johnson  Glass,  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  thing  for  us  to  select  the 
best  of  the  old  hinds  for  distributing,  and 
t lie  cost  would  be  very  much  less. 

Toe  object  of  the  Rural’s  Seed  Distri 
burion,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  to  enable  subscri  tiers  to  test  uew, 
promising  and  high-priced  varieties,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  themselves,  that  they  may  re¬ 
ject  the  inferior  and  hold  on  to  the  good. 
It  is  true  we  have  bought  or  raised,  aud 
distributed  many  kinds  of  liitle  real  value. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
others  which  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  of  their  kinds. 


“THERE  WAS  A  PHARISEE.” 

The  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  in  an 
“I-am-hoher-thun-thou”  sort  of  way,  calls 
our  attention  to  the.  humiliating  fact  that 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
permit  s  the  sale  of  beer  on  its  fair  grounds ; 
and  then,  in  a  pharisuical  way,  says, 
“Shame  on  you!  Ohio  doesn’t  do  such 
things." 

We  admit,  with  pain,  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Society  has  still  the  one  great 
fault  of  allowing  beer  selling.  Wc  have 
labored  earnestly,  and  we  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  labor  on  and  ever  until  this 
oldest  and  best  of  all  our  State  Agricul 
tural  Societies  shall  be  rid  of  this  last  re¬ 
proach,  and  we  thank  the  Ohio  Farmer 
for  calliug  attention  to  this  fault  aud  for 
what  aid  it  may  render  in  correcting  it. 
We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  when, 
only  a  short  year  ago,  we  attended  the 
Ohio  State  Fair,  and  were  compelled,  very 
reluctantly,  to  call  attention  to  the  same, 
and  still  greater  abuses  that  were  allowed 
to  pollute  the  grounds,  this  same  Ohio 
Farmer  Editor  called  us  a  “falsifier,”  a 
*‘greeney,”und  said  we  were  entirely  “too 
good  and  we  must  have  pin-feathers  start¬ 
ing  on  our  shoulders;”  while  now  one 
would  think  he  was  the  angel  who  had 
preached  repentance,  and  had  brought 
about  Ohio’s  reform. 

We  rejoice,  all  the  same,  that  Ohio  has 
done  the  right  thing  in  purging  her  fairs 
of  the  beer-seller;  we  were  sure  Bhe  would 
if  the  attention  of  her  good,  intelligent 
people  was  directed  to  the  abuse,  and  we 
can  forgive  the  editor  forhis  rudeness  aud 
unchristian  conduct  then,  and  overlook 
his  boasting  now.  Like  all  old  sinners 
just  converted,  he  now  seems  to  feel  as  if 
he  was  just  fitted  for  heaven  without  fur¬ 
ther  trial  or  work.  But,  brother,  had 
you  not  better  look  around  a  bit?  Have 
you  not  still  a  little  trace  of  sin  in  the 
way  of  side-shows,  roller  coasters,  cheap 
jewelry  peddlers,  and  horse-racing,  with 
its  attendant  pool-selling? 

Wc  don’t  care  who  brings  about  these 
reforms,  or  what  you  say  of  us  for  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  hut  we  pray  God  to 
continue  the  good  work  until  our  fairs 
may  all  be  cleansed  and  purified,  and 
made  only  elevating  and  ennobling,  and 
until  such  a  time  shall  come,  there  is  work 
enough  for  us  all  to  do.  May  wo  have 
the  moral  courage  to  do  it! 

♦  - - 

FINAL  GRAPE  NOTES. 

September  25.  It  should  be  premised 
that  the  season  has  been  a  peculiar  one  for 
grapes.  The  early  portiou  was  cold;  a 
little  later  it  was  excessively  warm,  and 
then,  in  August,  when  heat  was  needed, 


again  unusually  cool.  The  growth  of  vine 
has  been  excessive ;  but  the  fruit  has  never 
before,  that  we  can  recall,  ripened  so  late. 
There  lias  been  very  little  mildew,  but 
rot  has  been  far  more  general  than  usual. 

Jefferson.  Not  one  perfect  bunch. 
Berries  not  ripe  at  this  date. 

Yergennes.  No  perfect  bunches.  The 
berries  have  rotted  and  dried  up  or  fallen. 

Wilder  yields  a  fair  crop,  as  usual;  not 
yet  fully  ripe.  The  bunches  are  rather 
loose,  aud  few  are  without  imperfections 
of  some  kind. 

Eldorado.  The  vine  is  always  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  lower  bunches  have  rotted  and 
fallen;  the  upper  ones,  though  not  as  large 
as  they  should  be,  are  fair  and  of  exqui¬ 
site  quality.  The  berries  (white)  have 
beeu  fully  ripe  for  a  week  or  more. 

Delaware,  fully  ripe.  This  never  fails 
to  do  well,  though  in  alternate  years  the 
crop  is  light. 

Early  Victor  ripens  nearly  will  Moore’s 
Early.  Berries  black,  and  bunches  from 
small  to  medium.  Quality  as  good  as 
that  of  Concord;  vine  quite  healthy. 

Centennial  (Marvin).  Vine  of  slow, 
weakly  growth — leaves  small. 

Pocklington.  It  is  ripening  a  few  ber¬ 
ries,  while  the  rest  arc  still  green  and  sour. 
The  bunches  and  berries  are  from  medium 
to  large  and  perfect ;  quality  of  the  poor¬ 
est. 

Concord  ripe,  and  bearing  a  small  crop, 
which  ripens  a  week  later  than  usual. 

Burr’s  No.  t.  Berries  aud  bunches  me¬ 
dium.  Ripe  witli  Moore’s  Early,  and  as 
good  as  Concord.  Vine  healthy. 

Rockingham  (Miner)  ripens  with  Con¬ 
cord.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  it 
bears  a  large  crop.  Bunches  medium  to 
large;  berries  like  the  Concord  but  better 
in  quality.  Foliage  healthy. 

Burr’s  No.  4.  Lost  its  loliage  early. 
Berries  large  and  reddish— rotting.  Not 
yet  ripe. 

Carlotta  (Miner).  Vine  healthy.  Bunches 
and  berries  (white)  about  the  size  of 
Concord,  ripening  at  the  same  time.  The 
quality  is  better  (more  vinous)  than  Con¬ 
cord.  It  bears  for  the  fourth  year  a  full 
crop. 

Victoria.  The  most  productive  and 
hardy  white  grape  ever  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  ripens  with  Concord. 
Bunches  large  and  perfect;  berries  medi¬ 
um  to  large  and  free  from  rot. 

Lady.  This  variety  is  variable.  One 
year  it  ripens  early;  the  next  with  the 
Concord.  The  vine  will  not  support  a 
full  crop.  As  its  quality  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Concord,  its  early  ripening  is  its 
best  characteristic.  To  insure  this,  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned  severely. 

Burr’s  No.  3.  Vine  vigorous — not  yet 
fruited. 

Cottage  (Bull).  Many  perfect  bunches. 
Both  the  berries  aud  buDches  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  preceding  years.  Ripe 
a  few  days  after  Moore’s  Eurly,  ahd  de¬ 
cidedly  before  Concord.  Viues  exceed¬ 
ingly  vigorous  and  perfectly  healthy.  Not 
so  prolific  aB  Concord. 

A  vine  sent  to  us  by  the  originator  as 
Ulster  County  Prolific  proves  to  be  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red.  Planted  in  April  of  1883, 
it  bears  few  bunches  which  are  ripening. 
The  quality  is  good. 

Lady  Washington.  Some  bunches  are 
ripening,  others  remain  green  and  hard. 
Vine  always  makes  a  rank  growth.  It  is 
bearing  a  full  crop;  the  bunches  are  very 
large  and  shouldered.  We  cannot  perfect 
this  grape  oftener  than  one  year  in  three; 
hut  its  fiue  bunches  and  daintily  colored 
berries  when  the  season  suits  it,  justify  the 
waiting. 

Ii.  B.  Hayes,  planted  Dec.  1,  ’84,  is 
live  feet  high;  foliage  quite  healthy. 

Brighton  ripe  aud  ripening — no  perfect 
bunches;  has  lost  most  of  its  foliage. 

No.  2  Eumelan  Seedling  (A.  V.  Gerbig) 
has  not  made  a  strong  growth.  Neither 
the  Eumelan  nor  any  of  its  seedlings  do 
well  at  the  R.  G. 

Cayuga  (Marvin)  from  II.  S.  Anderson, 
has  not  made  a  satisfactory  growth — 
planted  last  Spring. 

Moore’s  Early.  Against  this  it  may 
be  said  that  the  quality  is  no  better  than 
Concord,  and  that,  it  is  less  fruitful.  In 
other  respects,  less  important  though  they 
be,  there  are  few  hardy  grupesto  equal  it. 

Early  Dawn.  Small,  imperfect  bunches. 
Berries  rather  small,  black,  quality  of 
Concord.  Vine  loses  its  foliage.  Ripens 
but  a  day  or  two  after  Cottage. 

Duchess  will  not  thrive  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Niagara  has  disappointed  us  here  this 
year.  There  arc  few  perfect  bunches, 
many  berries  having  rotted  and  dropped; 
but  at  the  Western  N.  Y.  Farm  it  is  doing 
splendidly  and  ripening  a  full  crop. 

Irving  has  made  a  strong  growth. 

Berckmans,  planted  last  Spring,  has 
also  made  a  fair  growth. 

A  tuberous- rooted  grape-yine  l'roip  John 


Saul  grew  to  the  hight  of  six  inches  as  a 
low,  bushy  plant.  The  leaves  underneath 
and  stems  arc  hairy,  the  former  on  the 
upper  surface  being  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  first  cool  weather  killed  them. 

Jessica  (from  J.  T.  Lovett)  has  made  a 
fair  growth.  The  leaves  are  rather  small. 

Woodruff*  Red  (from  Evart  II.  Scott)  is 
four  feet  high,  anil  holds  its  leaves  well. 
It  was  planted  last  Spring. 

Lindley  (Rogers)  does  not  bear  a  per¬ 
fect  bunch.  Loses  its  leaves  early. 

Herbert  (Rogers)  bears  very  large, dark- 
blue  berries  aud  bunches  of  medium  size, 
a  few  of  which  are  perfect.  The  vine  is 
a  strong  grower. 

Empire  State,  planted  March  of  1884, 
nearly  died.  It  has  recovered  enough  to 
make  a  foot  of  growth. 

AVorden  fruits  with  us  for  the  first. 
The  vine  is  a  strong  grower  with  healthy 
foliage.  The  bunches  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  Concord,  with  which  it  ripens. 
The  quality  being  much  the  same,  it  does 
not  as  yet  appear  wherein  the  AVorden  is 
superior  to  the  Concord.  Another  season 
may  reveal  it. 

Owosso  holds  its  foliage  well.  By  some 
this  is  said  to  be  the  Catawba. 

Transparent  (Rommel)  has  made  a  fair 
growth.  This  is  said  to  be  a  wine  grape 
of  high  character.  The  color  is  light- 
green  or,  when  ripe,  greenish-yellow. 

Pearl  (Rommel)  is  said  to  ripen  with 
Hartford,  but  it  is  still  unripe  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  The  bunches  are  small 
and  compact.  The  berries  are  small,  light- 
colored, with  thin  skin.  Foliage  healthy. 

Faith  has  made  a  moderate  growth.  It 
is  a  white  grape  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  Rommel’s  seedlings. 

Elvira  has  been  ripe  a  week  or  more. 
The  vine  is  vigorous  and  productive.  The 
bunches  arc  small,  berries  crowded.  The 
color  is  light-green,  quality  sprightly, 
tender  and  juicy.  The  skin  is  very  thin 
hut  firm.  This  is  said  by  others  to  ripen 
after  the  Concord 


BREVITIES. 


Why  have  not  our  readers  sent  us  more  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  Diehi-Mediterran>an  Wheat? 

Ark  you  afraid  of  frost?  Then  pull  the 
largest  green  tomatoes,  and  let  them  ripen  in 
the  barn  or  cellar. 

Charles  A.  Green  will  begin  a  series  of 
most  interesting  articles  next  week  entitled 
“Experience  on  u  Run-down  Farm.” 

Our  fowls  are  fond  of  green  sweet  corn, 
aud  they  have  been  fed  plenty  of  it  duriug 
the  entire  season,  apparently  to  their  benefit, 
in  the  place  of  wheat. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry.  Have  you  tried 
it?  What  do  you  think  of  it?  The  Early 
Harvest,  Wilson  Jr.  and  Early  Cluster 
Blackberries,  how  do  you  like  them? 

The  Canadian  Horticulturist  for  Septem¬ 
ber  gives  a  colored  plate  of  several  Jewell 
strawberries,  “representing  tho  exact  size  of 
fruit  picked  from  one  plaut  on  which  there 
were  225  berries.” 

Send  tbe  Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  present 
to  a  friend  for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  the 
Rural's  expense — and  renew  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  now  until  Juuuary  1, 1887,  for  the 
regular  yearly  price— $2.00. 

The  best  way  to  test  the  hardiuess  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wheat,  is  to  plant  the  kernels 
in  small  plots  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Then 
the  plants  do  not  make  a  sufficient  growth  in 
the  Fall  to  protect  each  other. 

The  Kieff’er  Pear  is  still  green  and  hard  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  does  not  even  disguise 
its  worthlessness  by  the  yellow  skin  and 
bronze  cheek.  Can  any  fair  minded  pomolo- 
gist  say  that  the  Rural  has  ridiculed  this 
fruit  unjustly? 

Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1885— Tho  Fertil¬ 
izer  Number,  September  12,  is  a  jewel.  It  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  best  treatise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  could  be.  It  alone  is  worth  what  several 
years’ subscription  to  the  Rural  would  cost. 

w.  l.  dev  ere  a  ux. 

Director  Lazknry,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Experiment  Station,  write*:  “I  have  read 
with  equal  interest  and  profit,  tbe  Fertilizer 
Number  of  the  Rural.  You  are  doiug  yeo¬ 
man  service  in  tho  field  of  progressive  agri¬ 
culture.  aud  I  wish  you  the  most  abundant 
success.” 

The  gooduess,  simplicity,  sincerity  aud  ben¬ 
evolence  of  Murshall  P.  Wilder  never  shone 
forth  more  impressively  than  in  his  late  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  twentieth  session  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Boeiety.  tlow  one  mau  of 
his  grand  nature  may  gladden  and  elovate 
the  hearts  of  thousands ! 

R.  P.  Greenpeak,  M.D.,  who  conducts 
many  valuable  experiments  upon  his  farm  in 
Delaware,  writes  us:  “Allow  me  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  Fertilizer  Number.  It  Is 
more  thun  worth  the  whole  subscription.  My 
only  regret  is  that  it  does  not  enter  more 
families.  Its  safe  counsels  aud  wise  hints 
niuke  It  invaluable  in  any  family.” 

The  Michigan  Horticulturist.  Wel¬ 
come!  If  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
should  support  a  horticultural  journal  hear¬ 
tily  it  is  Michigan.  If  there  is  ft  man  in  that 
State  that,  quicker  than  another,  we  should 
select  as  its  editor,  he  is  Cbas.  W.  Garfield. 
The  magazine  is  a  mouthly,  and  it  is  publish¬ 
ed  by  W,  H,  Burr, of  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Bnlrust’l  Societies. 


THE  FORTY-FIFTH  NEW  YORK  STATE 
FAIR. 

(EDITORIAL  report.) 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  held  at  Albany,  from  the 
10th  to  the  Kith  of  the  present  month,  would 
be  to  write  something  so  nearly  like  what  has 
been  so  often  written  as  to  have  but  little  in¬ 
terest  to  the  constant  readers  of  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yorkkr.  We  will  therefore  notice  only 
some  of  its  more  prominent  i>oints. 

Among  the  implements  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  we  notice  a  new  ditching  machine, 
which,  while  costing  no  more  than  one  third 
or  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  cheapest  one 
heretofore  made,  seemed  strong  and  durable 
and  very  little  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  It 
consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  wheel,  cast  solid, 
hut.  with  a  reeess,  or  chamber,  next  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  into  which  the  dirt  cut  np  by  a 
plow  or  cutting  tool  running  a  couple  of  inch¬ 
es  below  the  level  of  the  wheel  and  at  its  side, 
was  thrown,  and  by  this  recess  carried  to  its 
top,  and  then  discharged  to  one  side  of  the 
ditch .  The  ditch  is  excavated  by  tbemachine 
being  drawn  back  and  forth,  increasing  the 
depth  about  one-and  one-half  inch  each  time. 
It  requires  but  oue  man  and  two  horses  to 
work  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  ditch  three  and  one  half  feet  deep  and 
only  nine  inches  wide,  and  from  50  to  70  rods 
iu  length  in  a  day. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  by  »  new 
machine  for  sowing  ashes,  plaster  or  fertilizer 
of  any  bind,  which  was  very  simple,  cheap, 
strong,  and  so  positive  in  its  action  that  what¬ 
ever  was  put  into  it  bad  to  pass  out,  or  he 
broken  into  bits  so  small  that  they  might  pass 
through.  We  also  noticed  a  lumber  wagon 
the  forward  part  of  which  was  very  novel; 
each  of  the  wheels  was  on  an  angled  arm 
binged  to  the  ends  of  the  forward  bolster  and 
so  arranged  that  if  either  forward  wheel  came 
in  contact  with  any  obstruction,  there  was  no 
sidewise  shock  or  stroke  on  the  horses’  necks, 
but  the  wheel  passed  diiectly  over  the  obstruc¬ 
tion.  The  Sherwood  novelty  harness  for 
plowing  in  orchards  and  among  trees  and 
stumps  was  worthy  of  attention  It  eutirely 
does  away  with  the  use  of  whiflletrees  and 
traces,  using,  iu  place  thereof,  a  contrivance 
suspended  directly  under  the  horses  and  be¬ 
hind  their  fore  kgs. 

We  also  noticed  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  stock  breeders  of  the 
State.  Particularly  uoticeable  was  the  ab 
sence  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of  Att'ca,  aud 
Messrs.  Smith,  Pow<  ll  aud  Lamb,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  with  their  floe  herds  of  Holland  cattle. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  in  attendnee  on  the  Western 
fairs,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  of  the  latter  firm,  said 
they  preferred  to  leave  their  cattle  in  the 
past  ures  at  Lake  Side  cropping  the  fresh, green 
grass  aud  makiug  some  very  large  records,  to 
having  them  here  for  two  weeks. 

By  the  way,  we  found  exhibitors  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  a  continuance  of  the 
fair  into  the  second  week,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  they  would  never  again  attend 
any  fair  so  held.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan 
to  heed  this  feeling,  and  in  some  measure  con¬ 
form  to  the  wishes  of  exhibitors.4 

A  striking  uovelty  which  we  noticed  was 
the  admission  into  the  halls  of  persons  who 
were  allowed  to  sell  cheap  goods  of  various 
kinds  and  novelties  in  wood  manufacture.and 
bouquets  made  of  dried  grasses  and  everlast¬ 
ing  flowers.  This  caused  a  blocking  up  of  the 
way,  and  prevented  the  people  from  seeing 
mauy  things  on  exhibition.  We  have  always 
supposed  it  was  the  policy  of  this  honorable 
old  society  to  hold  a  fair,  simply  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  articles  competing  for  premiums  or  sent 
for  exhibition  only;  and  that  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  any  article  whatever  in  the  way 
of  merchandise,  or  to  offer  anything  for  sale, 
and  we  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  its 
strong  points,  and  we  were  not  only  surprised 
but  pained  to  seo  the  fair  turued  into  a  Clieap- 
John  auction,  We  hope  this  is  not  the  inau 
gurniion  of  a  new  era,  but  merely  an  accident 
n euer  to  bo  repeated. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
fair  was  tbo  immense  preponderance  of  town 
and  city  people  among  the  great  crowds  on 
the  fair  grounds.  From  their  appearance  aud 
the  thiugs  which  seemed  to  interest  them  most, 
we  judged  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
those  in  attendance  were  of  other  classes  than 
the  owners  and  workers  of  tho  soil. 

It  seemed  strange  to  us  that  at  the  annual 
fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
groat  State  of  Now  York,  so  few  farmers 
were  iu  attendance.  We  asked  many  for  au 
explanation,  and  from  their  answers  wo  drew 
the  conclusion  that,  for  some  reason,  there  is 
a  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  State  Society 
and  the  mass  of  the  New  York  State  farmers. 
Whether  with  or  without  just  ...cause,  the 


farmers  have  the  impression  that  the  society  is 
managed  by  a  ring  who  care  little  for  the 
farmers  beyond  inducing  them  to  attend  the 
fairs,  and  thus  furnish  the  money  to  carry  on 
the  society  and  enable  the  officers  to  have  a 
good  time.  They  further  claim  that  if  they 
attend  tbe’aunual  meetings,  they  find  a  slate 
already  made  up,  and  they  are  entirely 
ignored,  and  that  when  they  attend  the  fairs, 
they  find  the  officers  exclusive,  unapproach¬ 
able,  and  that  a  common  farmer  can  gain  uo 
recognition  at  all.  Now  all  these  claims  may 
be  entirely  unjust  to  the  officers;  but  such  is 
the  feeling,  and  it  is  wide  spread,  and  while 
we  reluctantly  do  so,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
make  it  public,  that  it  may  be  freely  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  better  understanding  established 
between  the  society  and  the  farmers  whose 
welfare  it  is  its  duty  to  advance. 

Then  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  farmers,  even  where  they  are 
beer-drinkers  themselves,  are  decidedly  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  fair  ground,  and 
while  they  do  not  claim  that  anything  strong¬ 
er  than  beer  was  sold,  they  do  claim  that  the 
beer  would  and  did  make  men  drunk,  and 
they  insist  that  it  shall  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  exhibition,  and  many  told  us  of 
neighbors  who  said  they  would  have  liked  to 
have  come  to  the  fair  with  their  families,  but 
they  would  not  take  their  children  to  a  place 
where  they  were  obliged  to  be  in  contact  with 
beer  sellers  and  beer  drinkers.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  paltry  $1,475  received  for  the 
beer  privilege,  kept  away  enough  people,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  attendance,  to 
have  paid  more  than  twice  that  amount  in 
gate  fees,  and  that  the  sale  of  beer  did  not  in¬ 
duce  a  single  person  to  attend.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  sale  of  the  beer  privilege  adds 
to  or  detracts  from  the  gross  receipts,  it  is  a 
disgrace  upon  the  society  and  a  blot  upou  the 
fair  name  of  New  York  agriculture,  aud 
should  be  henceforth  and  forever  prohibited. 
It  paius  us  to  make  public  these  criticisms  on 
a  society  that  is.  iu  the  main,  so  well  man¬ 
aged,  and  which  has  so  few  objectionable 
features;  but  we  love  this  old  society,  for 
what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
farmers,  too  well  bo  hold  our  peace  and  see  it 
and  the  farmers  drifting  apart,  or  to  see  it  fail 
to  take  the  advanced  position  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  occupy,  and  which  it  is  its  duty  to 
maintain. 

THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  Thirty-third  annual  Illinois  State  Fair 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  ever  held 
in  the  great  agricultural  State  whose  terri¬ 
tory  is  laved  by  Lake  Michigan  aud  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  All  depart¬ 
ments  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  promi¬ 
nent  men  connected  with  the  agriculture  of 
their  respective  States,  were  present  from 
more  than  30  States  of  the  Union.  The  scare, 
in  this  State,  largely  exaggerated  no  doubt, 
over  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia,  may  be 
said  to  be  fully  quelled.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  no  such  disease  nowexistiug  in  Illinois. 
The  Jersey  herd  taking  the  first  premium  as 
a  herd,  wastbatof  Mr.  Seth  Wadham,  which 
came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  first  reported 
outbreak.  It  uever  has  beeu  eveu  alleged 
to  have  been  infected,  never  was  quarantined, 
except  by  the  owuer,  who,  from  the  first,  al¬ 
lowed  no  communication  between  his  own  aud 
any  other  herd.  It  comprises  comparatively 
few  animals,  but  these  are  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence,  having  been  bred  by  the  owner  solely 
as  a  recreation  from  business  cares. 

The  horse  display  was  the  greatest,  proba¬ 
bly,  ever  seen  on  this  or  any  other  continent 
in  the  excellence  of  breeding,  and  contained 
superior  sne  imens  of  every  known  breed  of 
national  excellence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  same  maybe  said  of  cattle,  though  Short¬ 
horns  were  uot.  out  in  such  numbers  as  is 
usual  iu  this  State.  The  show  of  sheep  and 
hogs  of  all  superior  breeds,  was  immense  and 
excellent.  Trials  of  speed  were  a  part  of  every 
day’s  programme,  and  they  were  noticeable 
as  simply  tests  of  speed,  without  any  of 'the 
objectiouable  features  of  the  racing  and  trot¬ 
ting  turf.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  immense  throngs  of  visitors 
were  orderly  and  intelligent,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  may  well  pride  themselves  In  having  car¬ 
ried  oue  of  the  greatest  fairs  ever  held  in  the 
State  to  a  most  successful  conclusion. 

“ampere.’’ 


An  old  swindle  has  been  extensively  revived 
of  late  in  numerous  parts  of  the  country,  both 
in  rural  districts  and  in  towns  aud  cities.  The 
victims  are  usually  people  with  relatives, .or 


friends  in  distant  States  or  counties,  or  in 
some  unknown  location.  The  sharper,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  learned  this  fact,  calls  on  the 
intended  victim,  often  in  the  guise  of  a  law¬ 
yer  or  a  lawyer’s  agent  in  search  of  the  heir 
to  a  fortune  left  by  Mr.  “So-and-so,”  who 
lately  died  iu  “Such-and  sueh”a  place,  and. 
of  course,  the  rogue  has  just  discovered  that 
the  person  upon  whom  he  has  called  is  the 
“lost  heir.”  The  rascal  is  usually  of  a  ro¬ 
mancing  turn  of  mind,  and  baviug  already 
prepared  his  tale,  which  will  serve  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  cases,  tells  a  plausible  story — not  a  very 
difficult  feat  when  talking  to  a  man  to  whom 
one  is  bringing  a  fortune.  It  ends,  of  course, 
in  a  request  for  money  for  expenses  incurred, 
or  about  to  be  incurred,  on  behalf  of  the  lega¬ 
tee.  There  are  men  who  make  it  a  business 
to  collect  the  names  of  people  having  relatives 
at  a  distance,  or  '‘lost,”  for  the  purpose  of 
swindling  them  in  this  way,  or  of  getting 
others  to  do  so  “on  shares."  One  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  lately  arrested  for  fraud  of  this  sort, 
frankly  confessed  that  a  regular  system  of 
swindling  in  this  way  has  been  organized  in 
Canada,  with  a  couple  of  lawyers  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  that  it  has  agents  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— XL. 

ALASKA  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  strongest  desire  that  moved  me  to  make 
the  trip  to  Alaska  was  that  of  seeing  some  of 
the  glaciers,  although  I  well  knew  that  no 
steamers  ran  as  far  north  as  Mt.  St.  Elias, 
the  highest  mountain  in  America,  or  to  the 
great  Yakutat  glacier  with  its  foot  in  the  open 
sea  and  a  width  of  eight  miles.  But  to  one 
who  has  seen  uo  glazier,  large  or  small,  those 
within  the  range  of  the  Idaho’s  cruise,  will  do 
very  well.  8o  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  the 
liveliest  interest  that  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship  on  the  sunuv  afternoon  of  June  13,  rang 
the  cry,  “The  Glaciers!” — two  rivers  of  ice 
(with  a  mountain  between  the  two  streams) 
joining  below  and  extending  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  of  Wrangell  Strait,  in  which  we 
were  steaming.  We  were  perhaps  from  six  to 
eight  miles  away,  but  the  distance  looked  to 
be  not  over  a  mile.  The  effect  was  that  of  a 
river,  half  a  mile  in  width  perhaps,  tumbling 
with  tremendous  force  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  filling  its  deep  valley,  and  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  blast  of  cold  that  froze  it  instan¬ 
taneously — the  rush,  foam  and  all  as  it  rolled 
over  the  rocks,  crystallized  in  a  flash  into  the 
clearest,  bluest .  greenest,  purpleat  ice  mortal 
eyes  ever  beheld — vanishing  tints  and  lines 
that  are  only  fully  revealed  when  you  ride  iu 
amidst  a  fleet  of  icebergs,  that  have  broken 
off  the  glacier’s  feet.  In  Julr  and  August, 
this  Strait,  in  the  glacier  neighborhood  is  full 
of  ice,  and  there  are  already  very  sizable  bergs 
floating  about.  Some  one  fired  several  shots 
into  one  of  them,  but  with  no  further  effect 
than  detaching  some  bits  of  ice.  This  glacier 
is  called  the  “Patterson,"  and  no  measurement 
has  been  taken  of  its  length.  It  is  thought 
that  uear  its  source  it  is  connected  with  the 
great  Stiekeeu  glacier  which  moves  in  an 
opposite  direction  down  another  mountain 
gorge.  The  depth  of  the  “Patterson” 
Glacier  is  thought  to  be  700  feet,  aud  we  were 
assured  that  the  ridges  and  fissures  which  we 
discerned  iu  the  ice,  were  hugh  chasms  from 
20  to  30  feet  deep.  Snow  lay  on  portions  of 
the  surface,  but  we  were  too  far  away,  even 
with  long  glasses,  to  note  the  sweep  of  mo¬ 
raine  with  the  icy  torrent.  AU  that  after¬ 
noon.  until  late  at  night,  we  passed  glaciers 
at  intervals,  limpid  waterfalls  leaping  from 
the  mountain  sides  as  if  ieo  were  unknown, 
and  for  all  the  time  the  most  picturesque  and 
unique  mountain  scenery  that  l  have  ever  be¬ 
held.  One  peak,  which  is  (5,000  feet  high  and 
rises  straight  up  like  a  monument,  is  called, 
from  its  peculiar  outline,  the  “Devil’s  Thumb.” 
In  this  same  range,  and  in  line  with  it,  are 
mountains  that  look  like  enormous  pyramids 
and  blocks  of  ice,  aud  ou  the  peaks  and  ridges 
are  well  defined  houses  aud  bams,  churches 
and  castles,  the  effect  being  caused  by  the 
snow  and  the  black  of  the  wind-swept  rocks. 
It  was  altogether  wonderful,  Snow  lay  on 
the  mountains,  in  places,  fully  30  feet  deep,  as 
could  be  seen  on  the  edge  of  cliffs,  and  if  you 
enu  imagine,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
these  tumultuous  peaks,  with  rifts  of  snow, 
interspersed  with  huge,  black  spaces  aud  deep 
chasms,  leaping  cascades  from  the  mountain 
tops,  glaciers  flowing  down  the  mighty  gorges 
in  slow,  but  steady  march,  aud  at  10  o’clock 
at  night,  hundreds  of  small  icebergs  in  the 
water,  and  over  all  the  sheen  of  the  still  glow¬ 
ing  twilight,  you  have  the  picture  we  gazed 
upon. 

The  next  morning  the  steamer  reached 
Juneau— formerly  called  Harrisburg— at  two 

|  o’clock,  aud  at  au  early  hour  oil  were  aatir 


to  improve  the  time  at  command— until  noon 
in  that  port.  It  was  Sundav;  hut  I  think 
everybody  forgot  it — so  far  as  the  usual  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  blessed  day  was  concerned. 
Juneau  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  business, 
owing  to  the  placer  mines,  and  the  quartz 
mine  on  Douglass  Island  opposite.  It  is  a 
great  rendezvous  also  for  Indians  and  traders, 
and  so  far  as  the  Indians  and  human  habita¬ 
tions  are  concerned,  it  is  a  disgusting  place. 
Like  all  Alaskan  towns  it  has  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  beach  and  the  mountains  lifting  them¬ 
selves  immediately  In  the  rear — only  at  Juneau 
the  mountains  are  steeper  and  higher,  like  a 
sky-high  wall  back  of  the  towp.  The  tide 
rises  and  falls  25  feet;  and  piles  under  the 
pier;  stones,  shells,  sea-weed. everything  on  the 
beach  are  covered  completely  with  barnacles. 
The  terredo  works  in  these  waters  as  well  ns 
all  along  the  cobs*  and  if  a  pier  Is  to  last,  the 
pileR  must  be  sheathed  with  copper. 

I  found  the  Indians  encamped  at,  Jupeau — 
there  are  few.  if  anv.  houses — altogether  hor¬ 
rid.  They  daub  their  faces  with  a  black 
mixture,  possibly  of  charcoal  and  oil.  put  it 
all  over  or  in  patches — men.  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  particularly  women  Most  of  the  latter 
wear  a  lip  ornament,  and  both  men  and  wo¬ 
men  wear  ear-rings  and  nose- rings;  the  latter 
slender  circlets  of  silver.  The  beginning  of 
the  lip  ornamentation  is  a  thing  made  of  bone 
or  silver,  round,  about  as  large  as  a  medium 
knitting  needle,  an  inch  long,  and  with  a  head 
at  one  end  like  a  nail.  A  hole  is  pierced 
straight  through  the  lower  lip  and  the  pin 
stuck  through  from  the  inside,  being  held  bv 
the  head  on  the  inn°r  side.  T  nersuaded  a  wo¬ 
man  to  pull  down  her  lip  and  let  me  see  it. 
and  she  was  ohliging  enough  to  take  it  out 
and  put  it  in  again,  to  show  me  how  it  was 
done.  Her  teeth  were  stained  with  tobacco,  a 
quid  lav  in  her  lower  jaw — a  month  as  filt.hv 
as  that  of  any  tobacco  chewer.  and  the  sight 
made  me  sick.  Anaximander,  however, 
bought  one  of  these  silver  things,  the  woman 
taking  it  out  of  her  Up.  He  paid  her  t.he 
price  she  asked — 25  cents.  Later,  when  I  had 
an  opportunity.  I  cleaned  it  with  soap  and 
ashes.  From  the  small  Din  the  Indian  woman, 
as  she  increases  in  age  and  family  cares,  grad¬ 
ually  inserts  larger  ornaments,  until  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  an  old  woman  with  a 
bone  thing  put  through  her  lip.  that  pearly 
covers  the  front  of  her  chin.  She  is  unable  to 
shut  hermouth  or  contain  within  it  her  saliva 
Of  course  she  thinks  it  is  flue.  just,  as  some 
civilized  women  disarrange  their  internal  or¬ 
gans  in  order  to  produce  a  small  waist,  or 
hang  rings  in  the  flesh  of  their  ears.  Surely, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  “taste.”  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  the  blackening  of  their 
faces,  the  most  reasonable  being  that  it  in  a 
way  protects  the  skin  from  the  weather. 

A  general  name  for  all  these  Alaskan  Coast 
Indians  is  Thlinket;  but  there  are  various 
sub  tribes,  and  these  at  Juneau  were  called 
Takou.  They  are  said  to  be  good  workers, 
but  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Juneau 
is  quite  a  depot  for  skins  and  for  Indian  work, 
particularly  baskets,  of  which  the  aborigines 
make  many  varied  and  beautiful  sorts,  getting 
their  materials  from  grasses,  and  from  the 
roots  of  trees.  The  women  become  very  ex¬ 
pert  in  weaving,  and  will  sell  mats  for  10 
cents,  and  large  and  exquisite  baskets  for 
$1.50,  that  illustrate  patient  aud  pro¬ 
longed  labor.  They  have  skins  also  to  sell, 
squares  of  squirrel  skins  sewed  together, 
forming  a  rug^ayard  and  a-half  square,  offer¬ 
ing  them  sometimes  for  $1,  but  I  saw  none 
that  I  would  take  as  a  gift,  after  T  bad  smelt 
of  them.  Iu  a  trader’s  shop,  l  saw  fairly  good 
skins  of  the  red  fox  for  $2,  and  of  the  silver 
fox  from  $40  up.  But  the  general  verdict  is 
that  because  of  the  rivalry  of  traders,  all 
Alaskan  skins  can  be  had  cheaper  in  San 
Francisco  than  in  Alaska.  I  met  a  woman 
along  the  beach  who  wore  several  silver 
bracelets,  and  invitiug  her  to  a  seat  on  a  log. 
she  took  them  off  for  me  to  look  at  them.  I 
selected  one  about  half  an  inch  wide  that  had 
an  eagle’s  head  carved  in  the  middle,  feathered 
arrow  heads  at  the  ends,  and  the  intervening 
space  filled  with  characteristic  curves  and 
lines  and  fine  criss  cross  work.  She  seemed 
desirous  to  sell,  and  was  satisfied  with  $1.25 
for  her  trinket.  During  the  morning.  I  took 
a  walk  up  a  trail  leading  along  the  mountain 
side,  finding  a  few  new  floral  specimens,  and 
was  particularly  charmed  with  a  low  growing 
plant  with  tiny  pink  and-white  flowers  that 
grew  close  together  and  covered  the  ground 
like  a  tiny  tree  with  bright-green,  notched, 
cordate  leaves,  and  the  winsome  blossom  at 
the  top. 

After  luucheon,  we  sailed  across  to  Douglass 
Island,  going  ashore  iu  boats.  We  visited 
here  a  large  quartz  mill  not  yet  iu  operation 
— a  San  Francisco  enterprise,  I  believe.  It 
has  120  stamps,  each  of  which  is  expected  to 
crush  two  tons  of  quartz  per  24  hours.  We 
went  into  the  mine,  through  a  tunnel  leading 
straight  into  the  mountain,  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel  gleaming  with  shining  stuff,  pyrites, 
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maybe!  The  yield  of  quartz  is,  I  believe, 
from  $5  to  §6  to  the  ton.  The  mill  costa  great 
deal  of  money,  but  the  enterprise  is  expected 
by  even  conservative  miners  to  pay  a  fair 
profit.  A  small  mill  has  been  in  operation  on 
the  island  for  some  time.  We  went  in  the 
mine  armed  with  candles  and  lanterns,  but 
the  chill  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  soon 
drove  me  out,  while  Anaximander  and  the 
laddie  remained  as  if  in  a  palace  of  enchant¬ 
ment.  Without,  I  met  several  Indians,  some 
with  wares  to  sell,  and  I  could  but  admire  the 
very  little  ones,  who  wrapped  their  blankets 
about  their  small  bodies  with  perfect  control 
of  the  drapery.  Many  ravens  flew  about  and 
croaked,  and  these  birds— said  to  be  the  sole 
remnant  of  this  race — are  on  this  coast  in 
large  numbers.  The  northernmost  point 
touched  by  the  ‘'Idaho”  ou  her  cruise,  is 
Chilkhat,  but  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
fine  weather  which  prevailed.  Captain  Carroll 
decided  to  sail  directly  from  Douglass  Island 
that  eveniug  for  Glacier  Bay,  the  objective 
point  being  the  Muir  Glacier — named  in  honor 
of  John  Muir  of  California,  the  well-known 
naturalist — and  Chilkhat  was  postponed  until 
after  the  ship  had  been  at  Sitka. 

THE  FAULT-FINDER. 

Why  should  an  old  man  say  he  is  too  old  to 
learn.  That  is  a  ridiculous  statement.  No 
man  can  ever  “know  it  all.” 

Fine  stock  breeders  would  do  a  better  bus¬ 
iness  if  they  would  not  exaggerate.  Farmers 
are  going  to  be  your  best  customers.  If  you 
tell  them  such  big  stories,  and  they  fail  to 
duplicate  your  records,  they  are  going  to  be 
disappointed.  Tell  the  fair  story. 

What  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  live  in 
the  kitchen  for?  Fix  up  your  sitting-room 

and  let  your  wife  get  away  from  the  stove 
awhile. 

Why  do  you  always  figure  on  a  motley  basis 
in  speaking  of  improvement  or  other  farm 
interests?  There  is  something  besides  money 
in  it.  You  can  get  more  good  for  yourself 
out  of  a  better  looking  home  aud  farm  than 
most  people  ever  can  get  out  of  a  mile  of  “art 
gallery.”  _ 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to  sell 
that  faithful  old  horse  that  has  been  like  a 
member  of  the  family  so  long.  They  will 
probably  wear  bis  life  out  on  the  stage.  Of 
course,  he  hasn’t  got  much  speed,  but  he  has 
beeu  a  good  friend.  Do  you  want  people  to 
get  rid  of  you  when  your  usefulness  goes? 

The  ordinary  house-cleaning  is  an  era  of 
bad  meals,  ill  temper  and  general  inconven¬ 
ience.  It  puts  the  whole  family  out  of  joint 
for  a  week.  Can’t  you  have  the  cleanings 
more  frequent  and  less  violent? 

What  makes  you  take  all  the  rainy  days 
for  holidays?  You  can’t  have  a  decent  holi¬ 
day  without  sunshine.  Fix  up  the  little  things 
when  it  rains,  and  take  the  “day  off"  when 
there  isn’t  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

Don’t  let  the  hog  breeders,  in  their  wordy 
war  upon  the  scrub,  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  has  some  good  points.  The  old  “fence 
rower”  bad  plenty  of  strength  and  vitality;  he 
supported  himself  and  made  plenty  of  lean 
meat.  We  don’t  want  to  breed  all  the  muscle 
out  of  a  hog.  Muscle  doesn’t  taste  as  well  as  it 
might;  but  it  helps  out  the  rest  of  the  pig  won¬ 
derfully. 

Don’t  expect  too  much  of  that  boy.  “An 
old  head  on  young  shoulders,”  is  an  abnormal 
development  of  brain.  You  don’t  want  any 
monstrosities  in  your  family. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  cut  the  weeds,  but 
don’t  use  them  for  bedding  or  for  manure. 
You  might  just  as  well  hire  a  wet  nurse  for 
them.  Burn  them  up  with  a  feeling  that  a 
South  Sea  Islander  would  bare  in  dancing 
about  a  fire  ou  which  bis  enemy  was  roasting. 

That’s  right.  When  that  horse  stumbles, 
give  him  a  good  cut  with  the  whip.  Of  course, 
he  meant  to  do  it.  If  he  does  it  again,  don’t 
look  at  his  feet,  get  out  and  club  him. 

Last  Winter  the  lice  were  fairly  eating  up 
your  hens;  don’t  let  them  do  it  again.  Clear 
out  the  hen  house.  Don’t  be  stiDgy  with  the 
whitewash  and  kerosene. 

It  takes  an  English  groom  an  hour  to  clean 
off  a  horse  properly.  The  hired  man  can  take 
a  corn  cob,  or  a  broken  curry-comb,  and  finish 
two  horses  in  five  minutes  when  he  thinks  the 
breakfast  bell  is  going  to  ring. 


Who  is  going  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
fair  this  year?  Is  it  a  farmer  or  a  lawyer? 


'W by  do  fanners  seem  to  value  books  by 
the  size  or  by  the  amount  of  gilding  on  the 
cover?  Some  of  the  most  valuable  books  we 
have  are  the  plainest.  Take  the  United  States 
Census  Reports,  for  instance,  'they  don’t 


look  well  on  the  parlor  table,  but  they  tell 
some  pretty  tough  truths.  In  the  last  one.  for 
instance,  we  find  that  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
$118,670,166,  was  blown  into  smoke  in  this 
country  in  one  year.  Liquors  to  the  value  of 
$144,291,141  went  down  the  Nation’s  throat, 
and  “left  no  token  of  their  loveliness”  except 
in  the  red  noses  and  bleared  eyes  of  the 
drinkers.  Agricultural  implements  only 
reached  $68,640,486;  all  kinds  of  baker’s  pro¬ 
ducts  only  165,824,986.  If  the  $363,891,307 
spent  for  tobacco  and  liquor  were  thrown  into 
the  ocean,  the  country  would  be  better  off  to¬ 
day.  _ 

I  head  in  a  paper  recently  that  bloody  milk 
is  due  to  a  disorganized  condition  of  liver. 
Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that.  A  kick  from  the 
hired  man’s  boot  will  produce  it,  too. 

One  paper  says  that  the  country  is  run  by  a 
“set  of  scamps;”  another  says  we  have  a  “re¬ 
form  Administration.”  Which  speak3  the 
truth?  Suppose  your  agricultural  papers 
should  act  thus.  Would  you  trust  them? 
You  want  to  realize  the  fact  that  your  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  is  about  the  best  property  you 
have. 

Don’t  try  to  kill  rats  with  “Rough  on  Rats,” 
or  any  other  poison;  these  mixtures  all  contain 
arsenic.  Get  a  good  cat  and  let  it  earn  its  own 
living.  _ 

You  are  beginning  to  see  by  this  time  what 
that  fruit  tree  is  coming  to.  You  wouldn’t 
patronize  the  reliable  home  nursery.  You 
waited  for  that  silver-tongued  tree  peddler. 
You  had  better  cut  the  tree  up  and  make  a 
club  out  of  it  to  use  on  the  next  “tree  man.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Nimrod  in  the  North.  By  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Schwatka;  published  by  Cassell  & 
Company,  Limited,  No.  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  is  a  very  readable  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  the  author,  while  con 
nected  with  the  Government  Polar  Expedi¬ 
tion,  among  the  polar  bears,  seals  and  sea 
horses,  reindeers,  musk  oxen,  ducks  and 
fishes;  with  dogs  and  sledges  as  moans  of 
transportation.  It  is  written  in  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s  best  style,  aud  when  it  is  once  com¬ 
menced  it  is  hard  to  lay  it  down  until  finished. 
It  is  a  splendid  book  for  reading  in  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  98  degrees  and  over.  Try  it.  To  be 
had  as  above.  Price  $3  50;  finely  illustrated. 

Humphrey’s  Specific  Veterinary  Man¬ 
ual  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  dogs  and  poul 
try.  Dr.  Humphrey  has,  in  this  manual 
of  over  400  pages,  given  a  plain  description 
of  the  symptoms  attending  the  diseases 
of  domestic  animals,  and  that  his  system 
of  treating  these  diseases  is  rational  and 
effective  he  brings  many  facts  to  prove.  This 
is  an  entire  revision  and  enlargement  of  his 
former  work,  to  which  much  has  beeu  added. 
We  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all 
engaged  in  breeding  domestic  animals.  We 
are  sure  it  will  repay  careful  study  even  to 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  this  system  of 
treatment,  and  to  those  who  do,  it  will  be  an 
invaluable  counselor  and  guide. 

To  be  had  of  the  publishers,  Humphrey 
Specific  Homeopathic  Medicine  Co.,  109  Ful¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York.  Price  $ 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  East  Hins¬ 
dale,  New  York. — This  enterprising  firm  of¬ 
fers  the  Friesia  refracta  alba,  a  bulbous  plant 
of  rare  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance.  The 
little  bulbs  placed  in  boxes  or  pots  in  October, 
will  grow  and  bloom  freely,  filling  the  room 
or  conservatory  with  their  delicate  fragrance. 
This  friesia  is  praised  as  stauding  first  among 
all  bulbs  for  winter  blooming.  The  cata¬ 
logue  offers  the  best  grades  of  tulips,  hya¬ 
cinths,  etc.;  also  the  Bermuda  Easter  Lily, 
etc.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply  to 
the  above  firm. 

DeVeue  &  Boomkamp,  19  Broadway,  New 
York. — A  catalogue  of  bulbs  with  a  pamph¬ 
let  on  their  cultivation,  giving  a  description 
of  450  bulbs,  consisting  of  hyacinths,  tulips 
and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  all  imported  from 
Holland,  and  all  to  be  sent  for  only  $3.75,  or 
considerably  less  than  one  cent  apiece.  This 
house  is  securing  a  splendid  reputation  for  the 
character  aud  quality  of  its  bulbs,  and  with 
bulbs  at  this  price,  many  a  farm  house  should 
be  gay  with  flowers  next  Spring.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  where  one  person  does  not  need  the 
whole  collection,  two  or  more  can  unite  in 
sending  for  them,  dividing  the  expense  and 
the  bulbs. 

Plumbing  Problems,  or  Questions  and 
Answers  and  Descriptions  Relating  to  House 
Drainage  and  Plumbing.  Published  by  the 
Sanitary  Eugiueer,  New  York.  It  is  a  fact 
that  very  many  of  the  diseases  that  invade 
our  homes  are  the  direct  results  of  either  bad 
drainage  or  ventilation,  or  both,  hence  the 
importance  of  such  a  work.  This  is  a  nicely 
gotten  up  book  of  over  250  pages,  illustrated 


by  over  140  cuts.  The  manner  in  which  the 
subjects  are  treated,  and  the  cuts,  make  it  so 
plain  that  no  one  reading  it  can  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  needed  to  secure  health  and 
comfort.  It  is  an  invaluable  book,  and  should 
be  in  the  bands  of  every  one — in  those  of  peo¬ 
ple  about  to  build,  that  they  may  know  how 
to  construct  their  bouses,  and  in  those  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  already  have  houses,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  know  that  no  part  is  so  arranged  as 
to  pour  sickness  and  death,  in  the  form  of 
poisonous  vapors,  into  the  house.  It  can  be 
obtained  as  above. 

Talks  Afield  about  Plants  and  the 

Science  of  Plants.  By  Prof.  L.  H. 

Bailey,  Jr.  Published  bv  Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $1. 

This  little  volume  was  written,  as  the  author 
says,  for  those  who  desire  a  concise  aud  pop¬ 
ular  account  of  some  of  the  leading  external 
features  of  common  plants.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  other  work  on  botany,  that  i3  written 
in  such  a  pleasant  aud  entertaining  style.  It 
is  condensed  without  being  dry  aud  uuread- 
able.  It  is  a  lecture  with  enough  of  the  poetry 
of  Nature  left  iu  it  to  inspire  tbe  imagination. 
The  common  plants  and  flowers  that  one  meets 
with  in  an  every-day,  country  walk,  are  des 
cribed  in  such  a  way  that  oue  is  sorry  to  leave 
the  subject.  This  is  just  the  book  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  who  look  upon 
botany  as  simply  a  long  list  of  bard  names. 
Tbe  author  has  the  true  love  for  the  beautiful 
in  Nature,  and  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
transferring  his  enthusiasm  to  paper.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  boobs  that  we  can  most 
safely  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of 
much  of  our  juvenile  literature. 


Citnunj. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harpers’  Magazine  for  October  is  a  re¬ 
markably  strong  number  and  from  every  point 
of  view  very  attractive,  as  well  as  richly  illus 
trated.  C.  H.  Farnham  concludes  his  canoe 
trip  along  the  coast  of  Labrador.  George 
Parsons  Lathrop  describes  the  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  giving  special  attention  to  tbe  “Nook 
Farm"  literary  group,  consisting  of  Mark 
Twain,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Beecher  Riowe.  There  is  another  install- 
of  Goldsmith’s  play,  “She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,”  with  18  illustrations.  Miss  Woolson’s 
“East  Angels;”  Howells’s  “Iudiau  Sumner;” 
Phil.  Robinson’s  “A  Priest  of  Doorga,”  and 
Mary  Gray  Morrison’s  “A  Puritan  Indeed,” 
constitute  the  fiction.  The  Editor’s  Easy 
Chair  and  Editor’s  Drawer  are  well  sus¬ 
tained. 

Wide  Awake.  This  rival  of  the  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  is  as  full  of  fascinating  stories,  fine  illus¬ 
trations  as  usual.  One  pleasing  feature  is 
the  autographic  fac  simile,  which  heads  some 
of  the  stories,  thus  showing  to  the  young  folks 
how  the  names  of  the  people  whom  they  learn 
to  love  by  reading  their  stories,  look  when 
written  by  tbe  people  themselves. 

A  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  magazine 
this  month,  are,  “Popsy’s  Table-cloths,”  by 
H.  H. ;  “  Pete’s  Printing  Press,”  a  business 
boy’s  story,  by  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells; 
“The  Frying  Pan  Bonnet,”  by  Kate  Foote. 
There  are  also  several  continued  stories,  as 
well  as  the  first  chapters  of  new  ones;  poems, 
full  page  illustrations  ;  the  “Fifth  Annual 
Reading  Course  of  the  C.  Y.  F.  R  U.,”  etc. 

The  prospectus  from  the  publishers  of  St. 
Nicholas  for  1886,  is  before  us,  and  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  could  be  added  thereto  to 
make  the  heart  of  the  little  folks  perfectly 
happy.  Some  of  the  promised  stories,  are, 
one  from  Mrs.  Fances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
called  “Little  Lord  Fauutleroy;”  several  short 
stories  from  that  friend  of  the  girls,  Miss 
Louise  M.  Alcott;  sketches  and  stories  from 
Frank  H  Stockton;  a  sea  coast  story  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge.  There  seems  to  be  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  feast  of  good  things  from  this  source, 
and  we  congratulate  the  young  people  of  this 
country  on  their  great  reading  privileges. 


fox  lUmnni. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


DRESSMAKING  AS  PART  OF  A  GIRL’S 
EDUCATION. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  none  of  the 
upper  middle  class  of  English  women  perform 
manual  labor,  because  they  are  too  aristo¬ 
cratic.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  a  class 
among  us  Americans  who  think  it  unladylike 
to  do  anything  which  has  the  appearance  of 
working.  They  will  tuke  lessons  in  hammering 
brass,  or  the  Kensington  embroidery  stitch, 
paying  high  prices  for  them,  which,  after 
they  have  been  learned,  are  of  but  little  use, 
aud  only  while  such  articles  are  in  style  at 
that. 


It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  we  read  the 
following  opinion  of  a  lady  who  moves  in 
good  English  society,  which  was  published  in 
the  “Queen.”  No  one  can  read  it,  without 
acknowledging  its  truth,  and  we  hope  all  will 
be  candid  enough  with  themselves  to  resolve 
to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
use  the  gifts  they  may  possess  in  a  way  which 
will  be  beneficial,  and  cease  to  spend  time 
over  tbe  superficial  aud  foolish. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  girl’s 
education.  It  would  be  much  more  useful 
than  half  the  things  they  spend  so  much  time 
in  acquiring,  especially  in  these  days  when  so 
many  go  to  remote  parts  of  our  colonies,  and 
in  many  cases  would  save  much  hopeless  mis¬ 
ery.  If  the  daughters  of  professional  men, 
for  instance,  were  to  study  dressmaking,  how 
different  would  be  their  positiou  if  left,  as 
they  often  are,  without  provision.  I  write 
from  both  a  sympathetic  and  practical  point 
of  view,  as  I  lost  my  father  before  I  was  edu¬ 
cated  enough  to  teach,  and,  turning  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  dressmaking,  I  was  able  after  a  time 
to  establish  a  business  for  myself,  which  grad¬ 
ually  developed,  so  that!  was  enabled  to  keep 
others  of  my  family,  as  well  as  myself,  in 
more  than  comfort,  and  to  save  enough  to  re¬ 
tire  on  before  I  have  lost  the  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  myself.  It  seems  to  me  an  employment 
especially  suited  to  ladies.  A  well  composed, 
well-made  and  well-fitting  gown  is  as  much  a 
work  of  art  as  a  painting  on  china,  and  will 
always  command  a  good  price.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  remunerative,  and  can  be  done  at  home. 
Undoubtedly  one  great  obstacle  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  practical  instruction  without 
serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  house  of  busi¬ 
ness;  for  a  gown  or  mantle,  however  well 
cut,  is  very  easily  spoiled  in  tbe  making. 
This  obstacle  might,  however,  be  got  over  if  a 
few  ladies  of  influence  would  take  the  matter 
up;  and  I  should  be  happy  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions,  based  on  my  own  experience,  to  any 
who  have  the  employment  of  educated  women 

at  heart.”  c. 

- »  — 

“DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  vs.  DOMESTIC 
UNHAPPINESS.” 

J.  H.  G.  says, in  an  article  having  this  title: 

“I  am  perhaps  unfortunate  :(n  my  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  I  really  do  not  know  a  young  lady 
who,  according  to  any  ordinary  business 
standard,  to  say  nothing  of  civil  service  rules, 
would  be  considered  competent  to  accept  even 
a  menial  position  in  a  well-ordered  household, 
much  less  the  management  of  a  family.” 

I  wonder  whether  J.  H.  G,  is  of  the  mascu¬ 
line  or  tbe  feminine  gender.  If  a  man.  i’ll  be 
bound  be  is  not  a  married  one;  if  a  woman — 


Pijsccllanfou.s’  gulvcrti.oing, 


In  this  age  of  adul¬ 
teration  there  are  few 
things  more  difficult 
to  obtain  of  a  pure 
quality  than  soap. 
Unfortunately  the 
mischief  by  inferior 
soaps  is  done  before 
their  dangerous  nat¬ 
ure  is  discovered. 
The  Ivory  Soap  is 
99iu%  pure,  so  may 
be  relied  upon  as  en¬ 
tirely  safe  to  use. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  H  six  two-eent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gaiublfi  Cincinnati,  l'leose 

meuUog  'his  paper. 


well,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  civil  service  ex¬ 
amination  she  could  stand,  or  whether  her 
friends  would  consider  her  competent  to  take 
a  position  in  a  well  ordered  household. 

I  am  in  a  peculiar  position;  for  if  J.  H.  G. 
is  a  woman  I  have  a  few  questions  I  should 
like  to  ask  her— questions  she  should  be  able 
to'answer  fully,  or  else  she  will  staud  convicted 
of  preaching  without  practicing.  Bat  if  .T. 

H.  G.  is  a  man,  then  unless  my  young  lady 
readers  can  concientiou«ly  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  this  position  is  in  a  measure  established. 
However,  hit  or  miss,  I  am  going  to  ask  them. 

I  have  boiled  down  the  many  which  come  to 
my  mind,  aud  without  classifying  them  at  all, 
will  present  a  few  of  the  roost  simple  and 
common.  You  see  I  am  not  striking  as  high 
as“civil  aervice”-ouly  in  the  sense  of  being  civil 
while  at  service.  Now,  here  they  are,  so  pre- 
are  to  answer  them  intelligently. 

1.  Which  foods  are  richest  in  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus!1  2,  What  are  their  proportionate 
desirability  as  food?  3.  The  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  house,  and  how  to  maintain  it,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  ox¬ 
ygen  necessary.  4.  How  would  you  determine 
the  various  grades  of  flour,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  ? 
5.  What  would  you  do  first  if  your  child  was 
suddenly  seized  with  croup  or  choking;  or 
should  receive  a  sharp  blow  by  falling?  6, 
What  medicines  would  you  give  for  a  slight 
cold  or  hoarseness,  and  the  quantity  ?  7  What 
kinds  of  food  would  you  allow  the  children  to 
eat;  or  what  deprive  them  of  while  dieting? 

Now  if  J.  H.  G.  is  a  single  man,  he  can  pin 
these  questions  inside  of  his  bat,  so  as  to  have 
them  handy  to  submit  to  his  young  lady 
friends.  If  he  does  not  find  one  who  can 
answer  them  correctly,  he  is  indeed  unfortun¬ 
ate  in  his  friends — and  so  are  they.  But  if  J. 
H.  G.  is  a  woman,  she  may  be  able  to  answer 
them  at  once;  or  if  she  cannot  do  so,  she  must 
confess  her  iueompetency,  stop  finding  fault 
or  criticising,  and  study  up  intelligent  replies; 
thus  fitting  herself  for  the  position  of  wifeand 
mother,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  social 
intercourse;  and  then  be  ready  to  act  when 
the  emergencies  are  upou  her.  Not  only  to 

J.  H.  G.  alone,  does  this  apply;  but  let  it  be 
generally  accepted  aud  acted  upon.  Is  it  not 
good  enough  to  be?  criss-cross. 


TO  MOTHERS. 

SrEAK  gently  to  the  children,  nor  wound  the  tender 
heart. 

The  time  may  not  be  distant  when  you  and  they  must 
part; 

So  just  forget  tbo  worries  aud  the  battles  you've  to 
fight, 

And  lu  the  quiet  evening  kiss  them  a  warm  "good 
night.” 

They,  too,  are  swiftly  nearing  the  battle-field  of  life: 

And  lest  they  should  be  worsted  In  the  fight  with  sin 
and  strife. 

Oh.  gird  them  with  the  armor  of  a  mother's  perfect 
love— 

A  shilling,  pure  example  of  faith  in  God  above. 

The  trials  that  await  them  in  the  far-off  after  years, 

The  happy  childish  laughter  may  melt  to  bitter  tears, 

The  bonule  curls  that  cluster  around  your  darling’s 
brow. 

The  ruthless  baud  of  sorrow  may  render  white  as 
snow. 

Ah!  then  the  recollection  of  a  mother’s  tender  care 

May  smooth  life's  rugged  pathway— may  save  from 
many  a  snure: 

And  tu  the  hush  of  even,  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 

In  fond  imagination  they’ll  feel  your  kiss  once  more. 

’Twill  cool  the  burning  forehead  ’twill  raise  their 
thoughts  to  God. 

When  the  loving  Ups  that  gave  It  are  cold  beneath 
the  sodt 

The  hardest  heart  will  soften— the  tear-dlmm'd  eye 
grow  bright 

At  childhood’s  happy  memories, and  a  mother's  sweet 
"good  night."  EVA  SMITH. 


Domestic  (Sconcing 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

It  is  a  cold,  dreary  September  day;  so  out  of 
place  it  seems  for  golden  September,  that  one 
feels  as  if  the  world  had  lost  a  month  aud 
landed  us  into  the  middle  of  October  without 
waiting  for  the  almanac.  So  we  have  crowd¬ 
ed  into  the  kitchen  at  oar  different  employ, 
ments,  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it- 
thougb  the  wind  “is  never  weary”  aud  the 
light  through  murky  clouds  is  indeed  dim. 
The  Studout  is  busy  iu  our  little  greenhouse 
re  painting  the  sashes;  the  happy  boys  have 
douned  lust  Winter’s  jackets  and  make  now 
and  then  a  dive  into  the  kitchen  from  the 
workshop,  where  they  arc  making  repairs  and 
discussiug  tho  lust  partridge  shooting.  The 
little  ones  ure  safely  overhead  at  lessons  with 
au  elder  sister,  while  the  Amateur  Cook  is 
trying  new  recipes  and  experiments  to  tempt 
our  palates,  and  to  bo  afterward  given  to  the 
Rural  if  found  worth  trying.  Apple  pies 
aud  cookies  are  beyond  tho  experimental 
phase,  but  there  are  so  many  flavorings  for 
custard  and  so  many  improvements  to  pump¬ 
kin,  that  it  is  well  worth  trying  to  get  the  best. 


“We  are  likely  to  have  a  great  many  pump¬ 
kin  pies  this  year,”  said  the  Cook,  as  she  beat 
the  eggs,  “and  I  wish  our  Domestic  Econo* 
mists  would  send  to  the  paper  their  recipes  for 
the  old  fashioned  Thanksgiving  pies  that  we 
do  not  often  see  nowadays.  The  Idler 
laughed  dubiously,  aud  remarked,  “It  was 
rather  a  sell  to  plant  pumpkin  seed  for  Hub* 
bard  squashes  and  here  we  are  without  a 
squash  to  bless  ourselves  with  for  all  Winter. 
Couldn’t  somebody  get  up  a  recipe  to  make 
pumpkins  taste  as  good  as  squashes  as  a  vege¬ 
table.  It  would  surely  be  as  good  as  preserved 
turnips  and  carrots  that  some  ladies  make 
into  a  conserve  for  want  of  something  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“After  all,”  said  the  thoughtful  Cook,  “peo¬ 
ple  do  like  pie,  aud  more  especially  iu  the  Fall. 
One  did  not  care  for  it  in  Summer  when  there 
was  a  breath  of  strawberries  at  every  meal. 
Do  you  remember  that  lovely  day  in  June 
when  mother  said:  ‘Strawberries  three  times 
a  day  tire  me?'  ” 

The  Fruit  Grower  who  bad  entered  unseen 
and  was  helping  himself  to  a  cookie  fresh 
from  the  oven,  then  said:  “If  you  were  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  fruit  for  six  months,  you 
would  appreciate  it  better,  for  even  without 
any  thought  of  its  great  healthfulness,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  such  a  variety  of  food  can 
be  prepared  for  the  table,  not  only  as  a  relish, 
but  as  the  substantial  part  of  a  meal;  les3 
meat,  and  more  apples  and  grapes  at  dioner 
time  would  tend  toward  blood  cleansing,  and 
act  as  a  tcnic  without  being  a  medicine.” 

“There’s  nothing  like  praising  your  own 
wares,”  said  the  Idler,  at  which  we  all  laughed 
aud  began  to  discuss  the  jelly  made  from  the 
Duchess  grapes,  which  is  as  clear  as  amber, 
with  a  slight  greenish  tint  can  he,  and  without 
foxiuess,  having  a  pleasant  flavor  that  is  not 
found  iu  the  purple  grapes.  For  game,  we 
made  jelly  of  wild  grapes,  its  peculiar  sharp 
taste  being  very  appetizing,  and  I  advise  any 
one  who  is  within  reach  of  this  gipsy  among 
the  grapes,  to  try  its  quality  as  a  jelly  for  meat. 


♦ 


ANNUAL  ANNOYANCES;  SOOTHING 
SIRUP;  RECIPES. 


In  localities  where  grain  is  raised  to  any 
great  extent,  the  hardest  work  of  the  year  for 
both  farmers  and  their  wives,  is  now  being 
done:  namely,  the  th rushing.  A  small  army 
of  hungry  tneu  confront  the  cook,  10  or  15  ex¬ 
tra,  according  to  the  kind  of  machine  used. 
If  thrashiug  is  done  by  steam,  a  third  more 
men  are  needed;  but  the  work  is  much  more 
quickly  done. 

It.  is  never  very  good  economy  to  prepare 
for  thrashers  iu  advance;  at  least  nothing 
should  be  got  ready,  except  what  will  keep  a 
few  days,  for  no  one  can  tell  precisely  how 
long  it  will  take  to  complete  one  job  before 
they  enu  go  to  another,  aud  then  rainy 
weather  or  a  break  down  of  some  of  the 
machinery  or  something  else  may  cause  un¬ 
avoidable  delay.  A  jar  of  pickled  beets  and 
one  of  giugersuaps  are  generally  a  sufe  in 
vestmout,  becuuse  they  will  usually  keep  good 
until  the  family  can  dispose  of  them:  but 
most  other  things  must  be  made  as  they  are 
needed,  or  there  will  be  much  material 
wasted.  Baked  pork  and  beans  are  a  stand¬ 
ard  dish,  aud  may  be  quickly  prepared  if  the 
•  beans  are  already  picked  over. 

A  large  dish  of  stewed  green  apples,  if  all 
ready,  may  be  quickly  made  iuto  pies,  aud  if 
lard  is  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
heaping  pan  of  fried  cakes  gives  a  feeling  of 


relief.  But  with  all  this  ready,  the  time 
when  the  thrashing  machine  drives  into  the 
barn-yard  will  show  of  what  material  the 
housekeeper  is  made.  To  prepare  and  cook 
potatoes,  onions,  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  and 
have  them  ready  for  the  table  at  the  right 
time;  to  have  the  coffee  all  ready  to  pour,  and 
the  proper  quantity  planned  beforehand,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  formidable  task  to  an  inex¬ 
perienced  or  inefficient  house  wife.  Perhaps 
to  get  through,  it  is  necessary  that  the  machine 
should  be  run  as  long  as  daylight  lasts,  and  to 
have  supper  after  that  by  lamp  light.  Then  the 
dishes  must  he  washed  aud  preparations  made 
for  breakfast,  if  that  has  not  been  attended  to 
before.  After  men  and  machines  have  taken 
their  departure,  the  whole  house  is  to  be  put 
in  order,  beds  have  to  be  changed  and  washed, 
floors  cleaned,  chambers  swept,  aDd  the  usual 
every-day  drudgery  resumed  although  the 
weary  worker  thinks  every  such  siege  is  the 
last  one  she  could  endure  and  live.  But,  like 
sheep  shearing,  and  a  few  other  hard  jobs,  it 
comes  only  once  a  year.  Head  work  makes 
any  kind  of  business  run  more  easily,  but  no 
amount  of  it  will  make  every  kind  of  farm 
work  otherwise  than  an  annoyance  to  be  en¬ 
dured,  because  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  wife  of  a  physician  said,  in  my  hearing, 
not  long  since,  “I  wish  it  were  a  legal  crime 
to  give  soothing  sirup  to  infants  It  is  not 
necessary;  it  is  a  troublesome  habit  to  teach 
them;  it  is  very  hurtful,  aud  may  lead  them 
into  habits  of  intemperance  when  they  grow 
up.” 

steamed  rrown  bread. 

Two  teacupfuls  of  sour  milk,  two  coffecup 
fuls  of  Graham  flour,  one  half  teacupful  of 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Steam 
three  hours. 

COOKIES. 

One  cupful  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  two  eggs, 
od6  small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk. 

CORN  STARCH  CAKE. 

One  cupful  of  sugar,  one  half  cupful  of 
butter,  one  half  cupful  of  corn  starch,  one 
cupful  of  flour,  one  teaspoouful  of  soda,  one  of 
cream-of-tartar,  whites  of  four  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Flavor  with  lemon. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


WHY  TEETH  DECAY. 


In  the  Rural  of  August  26,  want  of  clean¬ 
liness  is  given  as  the  reason  why  teeth  decay. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  reasons.  In  very 
many  persons  the  cause  of  decayed  teeth  dates 
back  to  infancy,  when  the  wee  toddler  is  fed 
cookies  instead  of  bread  and  milk.  The  little 
ones  are  also  fed  too  much  white  bread  and 
too  little  Graham  bread  and  vegetables 
Speaking  of  people  losing  their  teeth,  Dr.  W. 
W.  Hall  says :  ’ '  The  cause  has  been  traced  large¬ 
ly,  and  as  the  very  chief,  to  the  increasing  fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  people  for  white  flour."  A  person 
can  not  expect  to  have  good  teeth  unless  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  body  by  the  food.  Fine  flour  will 
make  teeth  very  similar  to  what  pine  bolts 
are  to  machinery.  To  have  good  teeth  one 
must  eat  largely  of  brown  bread  and  vege 
tables.  Especial  care  staouM  be  given  to  the 
diet  of  children  as  well  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth.  _ L  s  w- 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


CORN  SOUP. 

Grate  about  a  half-dozen  ears  of  corn,  add 


The  Fight 

against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  even*  one  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
It  stimulates  aud  strengthens  all 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  Whecicr,  Hotel  Clltlord,  Boston, 
Mass.,  stays :  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spriug,  make  ine 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  Ilodemer,  145  Columbia  st.,  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Mass.,  says;  “I  have  gone 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sar 

•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you. 


enough  water  to  make  a  thin  mush,  and  boil 
15  minutes;  then  add  pepper  and  salt  aud  a 
pint  of  sweet  cream,  boil  a  few  bubbles,  take 
from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  one  beaten  egg.  This 
is  really  excellent. 

apple  dumplings. 

Take  one  quart  of  flour,  a  very  little  salt,  a 
tablespoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  littleshort¬ 
ening  (drippings  are  good)  and  mix  as  for  pie 
crust  with  sweet  milk,  roll  in  round  shapes 
aud  fill  with  apples;  place  in  a  pan  and  then 
pour  the  pan  half  fall  of  sweet  milk,  and  hake 
until  the  apples  are  soft.  Give  this  a  trial. 

In  making  pumpkin  pies,  it  improves  them 
greatly  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamon 
and  ginger. 

APPLE  CAKE. 

Take  enough  flour  for  two  cakes,  add  a  little 
salt,  a  scant  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  as  much 
again  cream-of-tartar,  one  egg  and  a  handful 
of  sugar.  Mix  up  soft  as  for  biscuit  dough, 
roll  and  cover  with  apples  plentifully  sugared. 
This  takes  the  place  of  raised  dough,  which  is 
much  nicer  than  pie  crust. 

HARIET  BROWN. 


MAPLE-SUGAR  CAKE. 

One-and-one-half  cupful  of  flour,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  the  white  of  one  egg,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  half  cupful  of  milk,  two 
even  spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in 
two  cakes. 

inside. 

Two  cupfuls  of  maple  sugar,  boiled  to  wax 
quite  hard,  have  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten 
well,  and  pour  the  sirup  od,  stirring  all  the 
while.  If  the  frosting  be  too  hard,  wet  the 
knife  in  hot  water,  and  smooth  over.  This 
makes  a  very  fine  cake.  d.  n.  Spaulding. 

- w - — 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

PICKLED  PEACHES,  AND  JELLY  THAT  WILL  NOT 
STIFFEN. 

Please  give  your  recipe  for  pickled  peaches? 
Having  made  some  currant  jelly,  I  find  that 
it  is  not  stiff,  please  let  me  know  if  there  is 
any  remedy  for  it?  mrs.  l.  ayers. 

Ans. — These  questions  were  answered  by 
letter,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  wrong  address 
had  been  given  us,  our  letter  was  returned. 
We  herewith  give  the  desired  information, 
hopiug  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  for  our  cor¬ 
respondent’s  needs.  Pickled  peaches:  To  seven 
pounds  of  peeled  fruit  allow  three-and-a  half 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar 
and  spice  to  taste.  Put  the  fruit  into  a  porce¬ 
lain  kettle  with  the  sugar,  vinegar  and  the 
spice  tied  up  in  a  small  bag.  Cook  gently  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  tender,  careful  that  it  retains 
its  shape.  Paek  the  peaches  id  jars,  cover 
with  the  hot  sirup  and  seal.  A  good  plan 
when  jelly  is  not  stiff  enough,  is  to  set  the 
cups  or  glasses  in  the  sun  with  bits  of  window 
glass  over  them  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  in¬ 
sects.  Do  this  for  several  days,  removing  the 
glasses  nights  and  mornings  to  wipe  off  the 
moisture  which  has  collected  upon  the  under 
side. 

dingy  preserves. 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a 
white  currant  that  will  preserve  white;  mine 
are  the  White  Grape,  and  they  turn  to  quite 
a  pink  shade  on  being  preserved.  a.  j.  c. 

Ans  — We  have  preserved  all  of  the  different 
white  currants  and  have  found  them  alike  in 
changing  to  a  dingy  pir  kish  white  ;  a  color 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  7!)  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  writes;  “After  siillering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
taken  half  of  it  iny  usual  health  returned.” 
Thos.  M.  McCarthy,  36  Winter  st„  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes:  “  I  have  been  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
ray  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  1 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  1  have 
been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henry  11.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes  ■ 
“I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spriug. 
by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

saparilla. 

I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 

Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $o. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C,  Ayer  &  Co., 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
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Woos  of  the  TDeek. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26, 1885. 

The  recent  State  census  of  Wisconsin  shows 
a  general,  indeed  almost  universal,  grain  in  the 
population  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State.  In  many  casts  the  increase  is  phenom¬ 
enal.  ami  the  papers  of  the  State,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  proportion  of  rural  and  urban 
gains,  draw  the  inference  that  Wisconsin  is 
destined  to  become  a  Commonwealth  of  cities 
and  manufactories,  as  distinguished  from  one 

of  villages  and  farms . . . The  fever  in 

Plymouth,  Pa.,  has  broken  out  afresh.  New 
cases  are  reported,  and,  as  far  as  can  belearn- 
pd,  one  person  has  died  since  Saturday.  The 
victim  was  Daniel  Llewellyn,  a  contractor  and 

builder,  aged  45 . The  Constitution  just 

formulated  for  Dakota  by  a  constitutional 
convention  at  Bismarck,  declares  all  political 
power  inherent  in  the  people;  all  free  govern¬ 
ment  founded  on  their  authority,  and  that 
they  have  the  right  to  alter  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Tt  declares  the  State  of  Dakota  in¬ 
separably  a  part  of  theUnion,and  the  Federal 
Constitution  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  The 
introduction  of  a  secessionist  resolution  and 
its  favorable  reception  at.  first  caused  much 

excitement . The  Southern  States  will 

this  year  harvest,  according  to  the  best  esti¬ 
mates,  50.0000,000  bushels  of  corn  more  than 

in  any  previous  year . The  assessed  value 

of  Illinois  is  810,000,000  less  than  it  was  one 

year  ago . A  law  goes  into  effect  in 

Ohio  this  month  requiring  all  wages  to  be  paid 

weekly  in  cash .  New  York  Republicans 

have  nominated  Ira  Davenport  as  their  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor;  New  York  Democrats  have 
given  Gov.  Hill  a  like  chance  of  getting  "whip¬ 
ped.”  . Allentown,  Pa  ,  has  set  a  brilliant 

example  of  economy.  A  jury  found  two  noto¬ 
rious  burglars  innocent  on  the  plea  that  it 
didn’t  want  to  saddle  the  country  with  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  five  years  in  prison. . 

. From  the  data  already  at  hand,  it  is 

estimated  that  the  growth  of  population  for 
the  entire  country  since  the  last  census  is  not 
less  than  2(1  per  cent.  This  would  be  equal  to 
10,000,000  for  each  half  decade,  or  20,000  000 
when  the  next  census  is  taken  We  would 
then  number  70.000,000  souls.  This  would  be 
double  the  present  population  of  Great  Britain 
....  .All  the  mills  on  tha  Michigan  side  of 
the  lake  have  been  closed  by  their  owners  on 
account  of  the  ten  hour  law,  which  has  just 
gone  into  effect.  First,  it  was  desired  to  have 
the  men  sign  contracts  waiving  their  right  to 
reap  the  profit  of  the  new  law.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  was  such  that  the  mill  owners  finally  shut 
down  to  await  developments.  At  Manistee 
1,000  men  are  out  of  employment  because  they 
refused  to  accept  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
pay  with  thB  changed  hours  . The  fresh¬ 

man  class  of  Cornell  University  number  about 
250,  the  number  applying  for  registration  in 
the  technical  courses  Rbowiugan  advance,  and 
the  number  of  woman  students  being  larger 

than  ever  before . . The  wiuning  sloop 

Puritau  has  been  sold  at  auction  for  $18,500, 
having  been  bought  in  for  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  rich  young  men  who  clubbed  together 
to  build  her  to  beat  the  English  cutter  Genesta. 
(She  cost  over  $25,000;  but  a  boat  built  for 
racing  purposes  is  good  for  little  else.  Over 
$500,000  changed  hands,  iu  this  country  alone, 

on  the  result  of  the  race . Galveston, 

Texas,  has  bad  a  private  deluge  of  late.  From 
September  1  to  18,  18  inches  of  rain  fell,  out 
of  an  average  of  53.  87  inches  for  the  whole 
year — one-tbird  of  this  aggregate  in  18  days! 
New  Orleaus  also  had  a  flooding  downpour — 

1.65-100  of  an  inch  falling  in  three  hours . 

. . .  .For  the  first,  time  iu  Marylaud  history,  a 
State  Convention  of  Prohibitionists  met  in 
Baltimore  last  week.  They  are  "going  for” 
the  State  offices  to  be  voted  for  in  November. 

. The  penalty  for  selling  a  cigarette  to 

a  boy  or  girl  under  16  years  of  age  in  New 
Hampshire  has  been  made  $20  for  each  offence. 

. . .  An  agitation  to  change  the  name  of 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is 
likely  to  result,  it  is  thought,  in  the  choice  of 

Episcopal  Methodist . Up  in  Vermont 

$17,000  skating  rinks  are  offered  for  $800.  ... 

. The  Western  Reserve  University,  after 

letting  girls  into  its  medical  department  many 
years,  now  excludes  four  candidates  The 
President  says  that  the  best  opinion  now  is 
that  feminine  pupils  in  medicine  or  surgery 

ought  to  be  in  separate  institutions . 

Secretary  Lamar  has  called  on  President 
Adams  and  I-Iuntiugtou  of  the  Union  and 
Centra)  Pacific  railroads  to  explain  why  they 
cau  pay  nearly  $1,000,000  amiually  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  hut  cannot 
pay  the  interest  on  their  government  debt.  It 
is  a  fair  question....  Theagitation  against 
the  Chinese  is  becoming  more  and  more  bitter 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  assaults  upon  thorn  are 
frequent;  and  more  serious  attacks  are  threat¬ 


ened.  At  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  some  of 
them  are  still  working  in  the  mines  of  the  U. 
P.  R.  R.  Co. :  but  they  have  to  be  guarded  by 
U.  S.  troops.  An  inquest  held  on  the  victims 
of  the  late  murderous  outrage  resulted  in  a 
verdict  that  they  came  to  their  deaths  from 
some  unknown  cause— a  farce.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  threaten  to  strike  on  the  U.  P.  R.  R. 
if  it  continues  its  support  of  the  Celestials. 
The  Order  is  moving  against  them  in  all  parts 

of  Wyoming  and  Montana . The  Apaches 

8re  still  murdering  and  outraging  in  New 
Mexico,  having  in  10  days  killed  six  citizens 
of  Graut  County.  The  troops  are  constantly 
on  their  heels;  but  the  country  is  so  rough 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come  up  with 

the  savages .  Small  pox  is  raging  with 

unabated  virulence  in  Montreal.  Last  week 
there  were  216  deaths.  The  persistence  of  the 
plague  is  mainly  due  to  the  remissness  of  the 
authorities  and  the  superstitious  iguorance  of 
the  French-Canadians.  who  form  a  large  part 
or  the  population.  These  regard  it  as  a  visi¬ 
tation  from  God,  and  being  naturally  inert  in 
the  presence  of  danger  from  disease,  make  no 
effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  pestileuce  by 
isolating  the  infected  or  by  vaccinating  the 
healthy.  Indeed,  they  oppose  all  sanitary 
regulations  looking  to  the  suppression  of  the 
di'sea-e.  The  priests  are  severely  blamed  for 
not  using  the  immense  power  they  have  over 
these  people  to  induce  them  fight  the  malady. 
Compulsory  vaccination  is  now  talked  about. . 
...  .The  Grant  Monument  Fund  here  amounts 
to  only  about  $88,000.  It  was  swollen  by  $8 
on  Monday — $3  from  West  Virginia  and  $1 

from  Maryland . The  war  against  Civil 

Service  Reform  is  getting  bitter  iu  the  Demo 
cratic  party,  as  the  "outs”  are  growing  im¬ 
patient  for  the  offices  held  by  the  "ins.”  The 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  the  most  prominent 
supporter  of  the  policy  it  superintends,  has 
resigned  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs;  the 
President  has  accepted  his  resignation,  but 
comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  Civil  Service. 

. .George  Wilkes,  former  editor  and 

proprietor  of  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  died 
here  on  Wednesday  of  Bright’s  Disease . 
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Fifteen  years  ago.  the  net  forest  revenue  of 
British  India  was  $250,000.  Now  it.  is  $2,000,000. 
Forest  culture  has  brought  about  the  change. . . 
Over  $200,000  a  year  is  realized  from  the  sale 
of  the  50,000  tons  of  soot  taken  from  London 

chimneys,  which  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  . 

The  sugar  refining  syndicate  of  San  Francisco 
has  advanced  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  one  cent  a  pound  over  New  York  prices. 

.  The  New  England  Milk  Producers’ 

Association  voted  at  Boston  the  other  day, 
that  the  price  of  milk  for  the  next  six  months 
should  be  87  cents  per  can — an  advance  of 
seven  cents,  caused  by  "higher  coRt  of  pro¬ 
duction.”  The  contractors  offered  85  cents — 
no  agreement  yet ...  A  cargo  of  7,000  carcasses 
of  frozen  muttou  recently  arrived  in  Liver¬ 
pool  from  South  America,  and  proved  a 

profitable  investment  . The  exports  of 

live  stock  and  dressed  meats  from  the  port  of 
Boston  to  the  English  markets  last  week  were 
617  cattle,  262  sheep  and  760  quarters  of  beef. 

. A  few  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease  still  occur  in  the  United  Kingdom 
every  week,  yet  a9  time  progresses  the  disease 
is  evidently  getting  to  be  more  nearly  under 
control.  Pleuro-pueumonia  Is  still  iu  exist¬ 
ence  over  there,  too,  though  restricted  to 

small  and  isolated  districts . 

....There  was  considerable  excitement  last 
Saturday  in  the  St  Louis  wheat  market  at 
the  report  of  great  injury  to  wheat  in  eleva¬ 
tors  by  the  weevil.  Examination  showed  11 
bins  representing  39.000  bushels  damaged. 
This  was  "retired, ”  but  within  cents  of 

the  market  price  was  at  once  bid  for  it, . 

Considerable  complaint  in  Texas  that  school 
lands  are  beiDg  used  for  free  grazing, especially 
in  Presidio  County.  Some  stockmen  are  occu 
pyiug  vast  ranges  for  their  cattle  where  they 
have  not  leased  an  acre  of  laud,  and  others 
occupy  ranges  only  small  portions  of  which 

they  have  leased  from  the  State . There 

w&s  an  interesting  hog  trial  in  Georgia  the 
other  day.  After  hearing  all  the  evidence, 
the  court  decided  iu  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and 

then  took  the  hogs  for  costs - - -  Cotton  can 

be  easily  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,  but  there  Las  been  no  market  near 
enough  for  practical  nurposes.  A  big  mill  is 

now  ready  to  weave  the  product . Statis- 

ticau  Dodge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says;  “The  aggregate  exportation  of  corn  and 
corn  meal  from  the  United  States  since  its 
history  is  exceeded  iu  quantity  by  the  corn 

crop  of  the  single  year  of  1885.” . The 

Island  of  Jersey  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
drought  Hay  is  $35  per  ton,  ami  there  will  be 

no  turnips  nor  root  crops . Irish  landlords 

are  arranging  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  new  English  Prime 
Minister,  urging  that  it  is  altogether  impos¬ 


sible  to  collect  rents  and  asking  protection .... 
The  largest  cheese  ever  manufactured  in  this 
country  has  been  made  at  East  Aurora,  N.Y. 
It  was  ordered  by  a  prominent  grocer  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  who,  during  the  process  of  manufacture, 
threw  10  five  dollar  gold  pieces  into  the  lacteal 
mass.  Its  weight  will  be  8,300  pounds.  The 
milk  was  takeu  from  2,600  cows,  and  it  took 
300  hands  to  milk  Iheui . Snow  fell  Wed¬ 

nesday  in  Vermont  to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  crops  not  harvest¬ 
ed.  The  thermometer  was  30  degrees  above 

zero  Thursday  morning . Reports  are 

coming  from  the  cotton  belt  districts  of  Texas 
showing  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week 
have  worked  serious  damage  to  the  standing 

cotton .  Prairie  fires  in  Dakota,  at  the 

end  of  last  week  and  beginning  of  this,  have 
been  disastrous  enough  to  be  national  calami¬ 
ties.  Telegrams  from  Bismarck  tell  of  them 
raging  at  Carrington,  150  miles  to  the  east;  at 
Sweet  Briar.  50  miles  to  the  west,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  intermediate  points.  It  was  estimated 
early  in  the  week  that  2.000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  had  been  already  lost  along  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Farmers  along 
the  Missouri  River  bottom  have  suffered  enor 
raous  losses.  Homesteads,  fences,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  barns,  grain  in  all  conditions,  and 

stock  have  been  destroyed  . .  100.000 

people  attended  the  Illinois  State  Fair . 

. . .  .Contagious  pleuro  pneomonia  is  still  pre¬ 
valent  among  cattle  in  Harrison  County,  Ky. : 
and  has  just  broken  out  iu  Pendleton  County; 
but  all  affected  animals  are  quarantined  in 
one  place.  Stockmen  could  raise  only  $3. TOO 
of  the  $9,000  wanted  to  extirpate  the  disease, 
so  the  subscriptions  have  been  declared  void.. 
. . .  .Hog9  are  suffering  severely  from  cholera 
in  Moultrie  County,  111.,  some  farmers  having 
lost  their  entire  herds  ....  Texas  fever  has 
recently  broken  out  among  cattle  near  Du- 
quoin.  Ill  . The  Kansas  State  Veterin¬ 

arian  says  30  counties  in  that.  State  are  infect¬ 
ed  by  bog  cholera.  The  disease  is  now  more 
prevalent  thau  at  any  time  within  the  history 
of  the  State.  He  knows  personally  of  the  loss 
of  $100,000  by  the  plague.  "Treatment  doesn’t 
pay.  The  diseased  animals  should  be  killed 

and  burned” . Heavy  losses  from  the 

same  disease  are  reported  about  Beloit,  Wis.. 

. Over  500  hogs  have  alreadv  died  of  the 

disease  near  Mount  Vernon,  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  also  broken 

out  in  Summit  County .  A  cablegram 

from  London  this  morning  says:  "The  hop- 
pickers  employed  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Elinburgh,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  finished 
their  work  to-day.  The  usual  price  for  pick¬ 
ing  bops  is  18  pence  a  basket,  and  the  Duke 
offered  to  pay  them  only  a  shilling  a  basket. 
This  created  a  great  uproar  among  the  work¬ 
men,  who  made  serious  threats,  and  prepared 
to  carry  them  out.  The  Duke  became  fright 
enod  at  the  demonstration,  and  yielded  to 
their  demands.”  The  "Duke”  is  son  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  family  draws  over  $3,000,000 
a  year  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 


Almost  Incredible. 

Axd  yet  the  following  relation  is  true  in 
every  particular  and  can  be  verified  by  any 
one  who  desires  to  do  so: 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wbitely  is  widelv  known  to  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  trade  in  this  country  for 
bis  long  and  active  connection  with  the  silk 
and  worsted  mills  of  Darby,  Pa.,  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  is  a  gentleman  in  middle  life,  in 
robust  beulth,  actively  attending  to  business 
and  enjoviug  the  comforts  of  his  elegant  rural 
home.  No  one  would  suppose,  from  his 
appearance,  that  for  long  years  he  was  a 
martyr  to  that  most  distressing  disease,  sciatic 
neuralgia-  By  what  means  he  was  restored 
from  an  almost  helpless  condition  to  souud 
health,  is  the  story  we  have  to  present,  and  we 
will  let  Mr.  Whitely  tell  it  himself. 

"I  enjoyed  good  health,”  said  he  to  a  press 
reporter  who  bad  heard  or  his  case  and  called 
upon  him  to  make  inquiry  uhout  it,  "until 
about  fourteen  years  ago.  when  one  dork 
winter’s  night  I  fell  into  an  excavation  made 
for  a  culvert.  With  roy  feet  in  cold  water 
and  my  log*  across  a  log  I  was  In  u  helpless 
condition  for  seven  hours.  When  T  was  taken 
out  I  was  insensible.  For  a  month  I  w  as  con¬ 
fined  to  bed.  On  recovering  sufficiently  to  sit 
lip  1  fOUUd  that  tnv  digestion  was  i  Omni  rod 
and  that  l  bad  au  obstinate  sciatic  trouble  in 
both  legs.  With  this  came  unite  facial  neu¬ 
ralgia,  My  whole- nervous  system  teas  shat 
tered.  Sometime  after  I  was  able  to  walk  « 
little  a  feeling  like  paralysis  would  take  hold  of 
me  ami  1  would  fait  tv  the  ground.  At  night, 
instead  of  sleeping  soundly,  1  would  roll  about 
hopelessly  for  hours.  /  was  in  a  constant, 
state  of  weariness  and  torture,  I  fcripd  vari¬ 
ous  medical  treatments,  without  regard  to  ex¬ 
pense:  but  got.  no  relief.  I  gave  up  business 
fora  while  and  went  to  Colorado:  but  It  did 
not  help  me. 

"As  I  had  tried  almost,  everything  else  1 
thought  I  would  try  Compound  Oxygen  which 
l  had  seen  advertised  as  a  vitabzer.  During 
my  protracted  illness,  which  bad  now  lasted 
for  over  a  dozen  years.  I  had  made  a  close 
study  of  ibo  nerves  and  had  concluded  that 
vitalizing  was  what  I  needed.  If  tbit  Com¬ 
pound  Oxvgen  could  give  renewed  vitality  it 
was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  severe  test,  for  the  Treatment,  for 
here  1  was  with  my  nervous  system  shattered, 
my  digestion  in  bad  order .  my  eyesight  troub¬ 
ling  me,  my  legs  failing  mo  and  my  powers 
of  sleep  practically  gone. 

“Well,  X  took  the  Treatment  at  Dre.  Starkey 


&  Palen’s  office.  Improvement,  was  soon 
visible,  hut  it  was  not.rapid.  I  had  to  be  pa¬ 
tient;  but  bad  the  best  of  encouragement  in 
doing  so.  For  about  six  months  T  continued 
the  Treatment  with  persistent,  regularity  and 
with  the  most  satisfying  results.  J  became 
able  to  attend  to  business.  I  could  eat  with¬ 
out.  distress  and  1  could  obtain  refreshing 
sleep.  My  tormenting  never  pains  were  gone. 
“ Compound  Oxygen  had  triumphed  over  one 
of  the  worst  coses  of  sciatica  and  nerve  pros¬ 
tration  that  the  doctors  had  ever  known . 

"I  now  enjoy  excellent  health :  really  enjoy 
it.,  for  you  can  imagine  what  a  joy  it  is  to  bo 
well  again  after  my  long  venrs  of  snfferine.” 

Drs,  Btarkey  A  Pa  leu,  1529  Arch  St.  Phila 
delphia,  will  send  free,  to  anv  one  who  will 
write  for  it,  their  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  from  which  all  desired  information  in 
regard  to  this  wonderful  Treatment  can  be 
obtained. — Adv. 
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The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  says:  Broken  weather 
with  occasional  rains  during  the  week  have 
tended  to  delav  the  harvest.  The  sales  of 
English  wheat  duriug  the  week  were  70,441 
quarters  at  31s  10d,  agamst  74.135  quarters  at 
33s  lOd  duriug  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Foreign  wheat  is  dull.  The  off  coast 
market  has  lost  its  activity  and  has  toned 
down.  The  first,  cargo  of  the  season  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  winter  wheat,  arrived  during  the 
week,  and  was  sold  at  33s  lOt.j'd.  Five  car¬ 
goes  of  wheat  arrived,  six  cargoes  were  sold, 
five  were  withdrawn  and  four  remained,  in¬ 
cluding  one  of  California.  Flour  was  dull; 
prices  closed  at  84?.  Corn,  beans  aud  peas 
were  steady.  Oats  were  dull  and  barley  iu 
better  inquiry. 

Red  winter  wheat  has  advanced  1  ceuts  a 
bushel  in  London.  There  is  a  growing  im¬ 
pression  in  England,  and  indeed  in  Europe 
generally,  that  the  demand  for  wheat  will  not 
be  supplied  so  easily  and  cheaply  as  it  has 
lately  been  the  fashion  to  suppose. 

Mail  advices  with  regard  to  the  great  Vien¬ 
na  Grain  Fair  (the  13th.)  held  on  August  31 
and  September  1.  show  that.  over5  000  dealers 
were  present,  and  the  most  trustworthy  re¬ 
ports  agreed  that  this  year’s  crons  in  Europe 
cannot  be  compared  ns  to  the  yield  with  last 
year’s.  The  principal  figures  for  small  grams 
have  been  given  here.  All  reports  agree  that 
the  yield  of  Indian  corn  or  maize  will  be  nu- 
usnally  heavy,  but  not,  much  is  grown  tbpre, 
chiefly  in  Italy,  Hungary  ami  the  Danubian 
States.  The  estimate  of  the  hop  crop  in 
Europe  was  about  752  000  pounds  greater  than 
last  year’s  yield.  According  to  this  estimate, 
should  Europe  consume  no,  mure  hops  this  venr 
than  la9t,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  300.000 
cwt.  At  Nuremburg.  however,  the  most  im 
port, ant  hop  market.  In  Germany,  the  Vienna 
reports  do  not  receive  full  credit.  There  it  is 
believed  that,  this  vear’s  crop  will  uot  be  over 
a  medium  yield.  Recently  prices  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  have  risen  $l.to  $1.25  per  cwt.  New 
German  hops  fetch  there,  according  to  quality, 
from  $11  to  $18  75  per  cwt:  while  old  hops  are 
sold  at,  $5  to  $0.25  per  cwt. 

It  is  said  rainy  weather,  fogs  and  cold  have 
reduced  the  cotton  crop  in  Egvpt  50  per  cent. 
The  fellaheen  are  asking  fabulous  prices  for 
their  labor. 

From  present  indications,  the  Florida  orange 
crop  will  he  vaiy  large,  a?  no  serious  in  jury  has 
yetbeeu  done  by  the  weather,  and  the  area 
under  orange  groves  is  constantly  Increasing, 
and  new  orchards  are  every  rear  coming  into 
bearing,  and  hence  the  yield  is  annually  grow¬ 
ing  larger.  Last  year  the  prices  were  so  low 
that  growers  wore  greatly  discouraged;  the 
outlook  is  more  hopeful  now.  A  Fruit  Ex- 
elmuge  has  been  established  at  Jacksonville, 
which  proposes  to  so  distribute  the  fruit  that 
when  one  market  is  in  danger  of  beiug  glutted, 
shipments  will  he  diverted  to  other  points. 
Mr.  Ives,  the  manager,  advises  the  growers 
not  to  ship  any  except  very  fine  fruit  before 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Trees  now  quite 
full.  As  commission  men  charge  10  per  cent, 
on  amount  of  sales,  those  at  Savannah  and 
other  old  distributing  points  are  sure  to  fight 
against  the  new  Exchange. 

The  annual  crop  returns  collected  by  the 
Boston  Journal  m  Mainp.  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  this  year  show  that  the  farmers 
are  getting  an  abundant,  harvest  of  all  the 
staple  products.  In  Maine,  everything  is 
fully  up  to  (he  average,  except  corn,  which  is 
somewhat  backward.  In  New  Hampshire, 
the  outlook  for  everything  is  good.  The  yield 
of  grain  and  potatoes  is  considerably  above 
the  average,  and  there  is  an  ubuudance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Vermont  has  not  quite 
so  much  hay  in  her  barns  »b  she  would  like, 
but,  plenty  of  grain,  potatoes  aud  other  staple 
products  more  than  offset,  the  deficiency. 

Although  the  apple  crop  is  good  ouly  for  an 
“off  year.”  still  in  many  sections  the  crop  is 
quite  heavy  aud  local  prices  are  low.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  latest  advices,  Snuihern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  full  crops. 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  has  also  a  good 
crop.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  arc  reported  to  have  light  crops. 
New  England  and  most  of  New  York  have 
fair  crops,  while  several  of  the  counties  in 
Western  New  York  have  quite  abundant 
crops. 

Wisconsin  cranberry  prospects  this  year  are 
unsatisfactory.  The  State  now  sells  80.0U0 
barrels  annually  and  is  only  *uir>as*pd  in  this 
line  by  New  Jersey  and  Mas-saebusetts.  The 
crop  of  Mass,  this  year  will  be  worth  $500,000, 
if  not  injured  by  frost.  Bristol  and  Plymouth 
Counties  will  furnish  50,000  barrel*, 

Areola  and  Humboldt,  111.,  are  in  the  center 
of  the  greatest  broom  enrn  region  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains 
have  damaged  the  crop  there  to  the  extent,  of 
$200,000,  causing  the  brush  to  rust.  However 
good  the  straw,  this  blemish  will  prevent  its 
grading  No,  1.  Farmers  expected  *100  :i  ton 
for  the  crop;  now  most  of  them  would  take 
much  less. 

Most  of  the  hops  in  New  York  State  have 
now  been  gathered  aud  cured,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  naa  been  baled  for  market.  The 
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growers  are  selling  somewhat  more  freely, 
but  the  best  descriptions  of  hops  are  firmly 
held  at  10  cents  in  the  interior.  The  bop  crop 
on  Iho  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Kent,  Englaud,  has  failed,  and  a  number  of 
other  failures  are  also  reported  from  Kent,  the 
great  hop-growing  county  of  England. 

The  follow  ing  shows  the  amount  of  grain  in 
sight,  in  the  United  States  und  Canada  on  last 
Saturday,  anil  the  amount  of  increase  over  or 
decrease  from  tbo  preceding  week.  Wheat, 
48,830  000.  increase  680,000;  corn,  4. .822,000, 
decrease  007.000:  oat.p,  4,140,000,  inotease  06.- 
000;  rye,  410,000.  decrease  4,000;  barley. 
184,000,  increase 42,000,  Thoumountof  gram 
in  store  in  Chicago  was:  Wheat,  12,884,000; 
corn.  48;!  000;  oats,  41,000;  rye,  148.000;  bar¬ 
ley,  17.000. 

In  our  home  markets,  wheat  has  been  ad¬ 
vancing  steadily ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
the  rise  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  specula¬ 
tion.  The  steadier  tone  of  the  European  mar¬ 
ket  has  had  considerable  influence:  but  still 
more  has  been  exercised  by  the  policy  of 
farmers  v\  ho  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
withholding  t  heir  grain  for  hotter  figures. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  Northwest, 
and  accordingly  prices  at  Minnnpolis  have 
advanced  two  cents  more  per  bushel.  Now, if 
curtailment  of  supplies  tor  two  or  three  weeks 
only  produces  u  rise  of  from  two  to  three 
cents  Jast  week,  and  another  of  twoceuts  this, 
it  seems  nut  improbable  that,  if  the  example  is 
widely  followed,  wbaut  may  yet  go  up  to  SI  a 
bushel  before  New  Year's. 

The  receipts  of  butter  since  May  1,  amount 
to  84'J,f)(Kl  packages,  aguiust  828,082  packages 
same  time  lust  year.  The  export  and  home 
demaud  has  laileu  off,  and  the  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  has  Induced  free  selling  at  a  reduction 
of  from  one  cent  to  cent  on  the  week. 
There  has  been  a  pressure  to  sell,  very  notice¬ 
able  on  all  low  grades,  and  any  fair  offer  has 
met  usually  w  uh  an  acceptance.  Prices  are 
now  about  seven  cents  unaer  last  year. 

Cheese  — The  rtceipte  oo  not  show  any  im¬ 
provement,  amounting  up  to  date  to  1,281,244 
packages,  ugainet  1,589,441  jackages  6ame 
time  lust  year.  Exporters  are  buying  only 
moderately  of  all  guides,  but  there  is  a  fair 
competition  for  choice  tai.cy,  with  prices 
steady  ai  close.  Prices  are  three  cents  lower 
than  at  same  time  last  year.  At  Ingersoll. 
Canada,  iactorymen  are  holding  lor  eight 
cents  to  cento.  The  make  in  that  section 
is  estimated  to  be  about  oue-tbird  less  than 
that  ot  a  flush  season.  Last  year  prices  there 
at  this  date  w  ere  11  cents  to  11%  cents. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  price 
of  hog6  will  go  down  for  the  next  lew  months, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  new  and  poorly 
cured  corn,  which  will  cuuse  a  heavy  market¬ 
ing  ot  hogs  during  the  Full  and  early  Winter. 
It  is  also  the  light  that  the  pie valence  ot  hog 
oholoia  m  a  multitude  of  places  will  induce 
farmers  to  rush  their  stock  io  market  as  early 
as  possible,  and  au  avalanche  of  imperfectly 
ripened  bogs  is  suie  to  depress  prices.  Many 
good  judges,  however,  declare  that  the 
maiketoble  stock  has  already  been  sold  off 
closely,  and  that  II  a  rush  does  occur,  it  will 
be  later  on— in  the  second  halt  of  the  winter 
packing  season. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  reports  that 
the  total  number  ot  hogs  haunted  by  western 
packira  last  week  was  1U6,(KH>,  against  76,000 
tor  tUe  corresponding  time  last  year.  The 
total  trom  March  I  to  dale  is  8.815,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  8,2tO,OoU  last  year.  Tue  movement 
at  the  principal  points  since  March  1  is  as  tol- 
lowa:  Chicago,  2,015,01(0;  Kansus  City,  655,- 
000;  Milwaukee,  IbS.OOO;  Indianapolis,  147,- 
000;  at.  Louis,  145,000;  C taar  liapids,  148,000; 
Cleveland,  114,000;  Cincinnati,  85,000. 

Kange  cattle  are  selling  at  Chicago  from 
75  cents  to  $1  lower  tor  IUU  pounds  than  a  year 
ago:  causes,  corresponding  decline  in  grain- 
led  stock ;  increase  of  range  stock  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  compulsory  sale  Of  a  good  deal  of  Che 
“cuttle  narous’  ”  stock  irom  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  wouldn’t  have  lett  the  range  this 
ytar  under  the  old  regime  \  decline  in  pur- 
cnases  of  stockers  and  teeuets,  asowiug  to  the 
stringency  ot  the  times  many  graziers  and 
feeders  are  cautious  in  rnakiug  investments — 
hence  a  greater  fall  lu  the  price  of  ranch 
stock  than  lu  that  ot  any  other  in  the  market. 
Canners  and  dressed-weat  operators  are  the 
principal  purchasers.  The  depression  is 
greatest  among  the  best  kinds, 
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Sato  no  ay,  Sept.  26,  1885. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago, “regular”  wheat i&8%c.  higher;  No. 
2  Spring,  8%c  higher;  No.  2  ived,  2c.  higher. 
Corn,  l%c.  higher.  Oats,  ;Lc.  lower.  Kye, 
l%c.  higner.  Barley,  2c.  lower.  Pork,  fluc¬ 
tuating  with  an  upward  tendeuey. 

yvbka  i.  Wheat  active:  sake  ranged.  September' 
October,  ;4r4iftSh-He,  November,  stls^So^e: 
ho.  .  serin* ,  si-j^c :  ho.  2  lied,  s-«* .  iso,  s  Kao,  ?tc. 
Cohn  —  Active.  Cash, like  September,  li Hiaii.v; 
October,  l  K.*  <1 4»c  :  huvember.  SAv-u  Wo,  Oxis 
bteudy:  sole*  ri, ii.tui  Cush.  !  l,i':  hirpl timber,  2'-5s»4 
‘LJfc c,  October.  JfilsM.'.  1  qc.  RYK-Mmly;  >o.  2,  aso. 
BARLJSY— No  2,  tlWse.v  dll .  i'ouk  —Steady,  Club,  as  13 
u»s  in.  September,  $8  sltaS  70  ;  October,  AS<8t»s7U; 
Novi  mb*  r, ..  h  s,u$i»  iuc.  I.aiid— W  i  nk:  cash,  $«  ill 
w  li;  •■epteuiber.  »  6  lout  i  1 2.  CeiTUI.  —  Market 

steady  i  s  |..n  c. .  1. 1  i;  cows  and  mixed.  $i  tiuu 

a  75.  atocners,  $2-ikti  iv;  Feiuicr*,  $2  Snuet  tin:  Texans, 
$32Uia4i*i.  Hulls  Market  weak.  KuU(tb  mixed,  $8  Vi 
“*■3  8,1  puckUig  aud  Klnppluit,  $3SO,»i.$4  23  ;  light, 
»•!  iUm  I  .0.  skips.  4 1  Ui<miS  to.  cui-.i.e.  Murk.it  quiet; 
Inferior,  s.‘  ai,<*3  Ml;  unlives,  009,4  00, 

>8'r.  Lot  is.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices 
lust  week,  rso.  2  rcu  wheat  is  2%c.  h  ghtr. 
Coin,  ;.sc,  lower,  flats,  %c.  lower.  Poik, 
10c.  lower. 

w  iihat.  Active.  No.  a  Heo.  ca»ri,  hhi; 

Sepunbcr,  October,  9.ktu92Age.  Colts. 

Firm; cash,  oV|)» -hive;  Septetm.er,  n^-illo  October, 
SSihutr-jv  .  Year, .:i«twnnc.  Days.— bleaily;  No.  2  Mix¬ 
ed,  i  Use,  Seplelnber.  UYh,  Sternly 

at  5H»c.  UAtu.m  stoutly  al  rni*;ue.  Kuus  steady 
ut  i i J tvc.  Fi.ax*mui  steady  m  *>.lti  cork,*’ ,5. 
Hi'i.k.mkaTS  holt  a  Clear,  So  5U:  shoi  l  clb,  »>ievii5SII, 
snort  el,  ;ir,  »J  UK,  1.AKU  irSHito  ,o  lAinu  Alar- 
ket  steady  f.Ur  to  choice  nuiive  "hipping  steers, 
jj'l  WMaft  1 5-  native  butcher  steer,  cSuUyiiau.  grots 
iexuns  sieet'B.  i.Uuaj  tu.  Sium  Common  to  m*d  l 
IIII1,  Slid!,  tio,  fair  10  choice,  *4  75w*.l  all  ;  lulu  l,h.  Sail 
(aSl. 

Hokton  —  l) iiai s  lorn  In  itrm  demand,  aud 
prices  arc  steady,  steamer  Yellow  quoted  tu  VVyii* 
•He.  ;  do,  ilUAed  at  S.i^Yg^c  ;  11 1 g it  mixed  at  3lif» 

:,*>ye,  and  No  Grade,  fc'.'igh.e,  per  bushel.  Oats  are 
steady:  sales  ol  .No.  I  while  ami  barley,  No. 

'■I  white,  4  Ihiiaiae:  No.  3  :Wvuitt.;ile.  aim  ol  mixed  at 
SSJuKtale,  p  bustiei.  UYK  iboAiae.  -p  bushel.  Sales  of 
J-rau  at  <laoj.U)  su  ton  tor  Spring,  ami  td'ua  l ,  tor 
Inter;  kill o  Keeil  ana  yUuUlluus  at  aud  Cot 


ton  Seed  Meal,  $2702750  on  the  spot,  and  $2550  ft  ton 
to  arrive.  Hay  and  Straw— Market  for  hay  Is  dull, 
at  820® 22  50  IP  ton,  for  choice  end  fancy  fair  to  good, 
#17 1,10 '4  hi  ot):  (Inc,  $17  OlWtiia  in;  poor,  $14  00fai6uo.  Rye 
si  raw  Is  held  at  15  0U&15  5O  for  choice  Swule  hay 
ut  $n  OOi»l2W  per  ton.  oaf  straw  at.  $9  no«u  oo  per 
ton.  Prod i.'ck.— New  Udttbr — Northern  creamery 
at  28c@24c.  per  8,  for  oxtru.  and  20<lt2$e,  for  good 
to  Choice  -.  Northern  dairy  — New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  choice  to  extra.  I7«22e  :  fair  to  good.  12@ 
IHc:  common,  9^ lie.  per  ft  Wesiern  et-eamery,  .'2.<t 
23c,  for  extra:  20flj2lC.  lot  Choice;  li&IVCj  for  com- 
man  io  good  :  imitation  creamery,  ,174*1  He  for 
choice:  choice  Indie- packed,  UWl.'c.  per  tt;  fair  to 
good,  6«il0ci  choice  dairy,  I5(alec:  fair  to  good  do, 
i0  .il2c.fl  n>.  CHEE8K— New  York,  choice  to  extra,  7® 
RJ<e;  common  to  good,  lease  Vermont,  choice  to 
extra,  7(rfh‘4c.'  common.  ka5e:  Western  choice  to 
extra,  (ittdvscr  common  to  good,  4®«c;  and  skims, 
2e<a:<e;  Soge  chi  cse  at  fc.ai'.^c-,  K<ms  Fresh  Cape, 
at-  vie-  Pastern,  at  I7«*2bc;  New  York  and  Vcnnout, 
at  17®)9‘4,c  Western,  at  l«k«*18c:  Provincial,  17<&lt*c. 
Hkans  Choleo  hand  picked  pea.tl  WFitl  75  V  bu,-  large 
do,  (In,  at  #1  WK01  medium,  choice,  at  $1.55®  1.60:  do, 
Screened,  $1  25®1  S0i  ycilnw  eyes.  Improved,  $170® 
1  75- Red  kidneys,  $1  W)®2  dU.  Canada  peas.  9be®$l  in 
per  bushel  (or  common  to  choice.  Green  Peas.  #100 
iail  25.  PoTAToks  —  Sow  potatoes  range  at  45<a53e.  per 
bushel,  as  to  quality. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

N a w  York.  Saturday,  September  26,  I8b5, 

Breadstt r fs  and  Provisions.- Ancomr-ared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago.  dour  Is  a  trifle  low'er  on 
most  grades  No  3  Red  wheat, 2We  higher,  No.  2  Red, 
5c.  higher:  Ungraded  White,  2c.  lower.  Hyp,  Jye, 
lower  Tor  Western  aud  lc.  lower  for  State.  Cons  — 
Dngraded  mixed,  le.  lower;  No.  2,  ike,  lower.  Oats 
—No,  3  mixed  Is  *4c.  lower  No.  2.  *4C,  lower.  Pome, 
unchanged.  Brnmi,  unchanged,  c  iiKK.se,  a  trifle 
higher.  Poultry,  a  shade  lower.  Apcucs  mostly 
hold  their  prices. 

fboua,  Pkkd  ihd  Mr  ai.  .  Ktour- Wuotatlons:  Fine 
#2  35(giM  35;  Superfine,  #2  U5®3  Ml:  Kxiru  No.  2,  $3  4U® 
SSj;  Good  io  Fancy  Fxtra  Stare,  t-i.S'wSi  75;  Good  to 

Choice  Kxtra  Western,  $4  i*.  -  . .  u>  Fair 

Kxlra  Ohio.  $3*3(0410  Good.  *1 05«4  30;  Good  to 
Choice,  $4  4iK05  50;  Common  Extra  Minnesota,#.;  Io® 
3 85;  Clear,  $!.Io«t7t:  rye  mlxiure,  #il5<a4  75; 
straight,  #1  kbv.V  2n;  patent  $4.75(05 Tic.  baker  s  extra, 
S  i  iu®4  9u:  St.  Louis  common  to  fair  extra.  #34i®4vb, 
fair  to  good,  $1  h«ffl4  90.  good  to  very  choice.  $4  95® 
5:50;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  ut  #l  50(i»#5  60; 
City  MUi  exirn  ror  west  maic-g  #5W@$5luj  South 
America.  $5  Uh*#5  20.  Boctukrn  floor  —  Common 
to  good  extra.  $3  3ik*4  00:  good  to  choice  do,  at 
$4 05® 5  73 .  Ksv  Ki.ot.it -  Superllue  al  AUUa3  3".  and 
BtnaLL  pared*  c.boicc.  at  a  little  more  money  Bcck- 
wttXAT  Floor— Quoted  nt  $-)  uka$.i  15,  with  small 
parcels  a  trifle  Higher,  CORN  Mkal.  -  Choice  Yel¬ 
low  Western,  at  $o  30,  and  Rramtywbie,  at  $3  35. 
FuiiO  —  Quoted  fork,1  to  60  lb,  al  $14  do® 15  50  ;  Hy 
it  ,  at  5ii ;  sharps  at  $20®22.50-  middlings  at 

$19(020:  rye  feed  at  I6i*t7  50. 
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Ghain.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  Duluth,  98(093  3-18; 
Ungraded  Winter  Rcu,  7KUi97c  No.  3  Red.  at  92540- 
No.  2  Red  95c  !  Ungraded  white,  K5c,  No.  2  Red, 
October.  :ij44.,v!iJc:  do.  for  November. 
do,  for  December.  99iscw$l  0W$;  do  for  January, 
$u*Ji4<(it  ui4i-  do.  February,  #1  0254,  do.  for  May. 
$i  i-'tijkflti  t»*4.  RYU— state  at  WKutdc  .  Western, 

Ode.  cous.- Ungraded  mixed,  No.  2.  isj^e; 

W  hite  Southern,  5?c:  No.  2,  white,  Ire;  No.  2  mixed 
for  October.  43'sii-i43Yie,  do,  for  November,  4H^,,*«v74c: 
do,  for  December,  i.-beu,  l-FAc:  do.  for  January.  I  $4 
<046640:  do,  for  February,  4.i(^e.  an,  for  May,  4>hc. 
Oats— No.  9,  mixed  at  2t>5*w2Wv.:;  No. 2.  29;r2n;ic,  No. 
1,. 29(40  ;  No  3  White.  2-JI4C  :  No.  2  do.  ; 

mixed  Western,  29($o2C  While,  do.  SSfttfcAo',  white 
State,  (’Stalde:  No.  2  mixed  for  September.  2KHcg> 
2y'4e-  tlo,  for  October,  29FsC(®2‘>>sc;  do,  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  SH?s'03b64e. 

Beams.  —  Quotations  are  :  Marrows,  #1  65;  medi¬ 
ums.  $1  15:  pea,  at  $1  OM01  65;  red  kidney,  at  $2  50; 
white  kidney,  $1  65. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  25.  Canada  quoted 

Ut  74(0750. 


Provisions. — Poke — Quotations  are  a9  follows; 
Mess  quoted  at  $10uOm,io25,  for  Inspected.  $9  50a 9  ,5 
for  uuin*peetod  ;  family  mess,  $il  Vt^iio);  extra 
0rlme,b9  6u.  dear  back.  $I24#i3  MA  Pfkp  -  -City  Kxtra 
India  mess.  Sit  W.'®14  00;  extra  do,  $ii'W  packet,  $1F* 
12,  family,  #12us13.  Bkkk  Bams— Quoted  at  fia  15 50. 
CUT  AIkats  Pickled  nellies,  12  ft,  average,  nt  6He: 
light  smoking  bellies,  7c:  pickled  boms,  lulae;  00. 
shoulders,  IVA-liho;  do,  bellies,  12  n>,  average.  t'-hjC; 
do.  shoulders,  4«w£l$«c :  smoked  shoulders.  (Tim# 
5?$e:  pickled  ham*,  at  lOWc.iitm^C;  smoked  muus, 
at  IIJjiiAUc.  Mippt.Ks  —  Long  clear  In  New  York. 
6c  for  Western  delivery  ;  long  clear  5.75c  short 
clear.  6c  Dmkhskd  Doub—  Heavy  to  light,  5uKv*c: 
pigs,  ua^c.  Laud  Western  steum  spot, 6. 23i;. October. 
6.U«6.I9c;  N'OVCml>er.  Ii.22ut6.26c,  December,  6.2:164 
6.3Uc;  January.  o.37u»b.39c;  February,  h  4tc-  March. 
6.9  c.  City  SU'ictn.  al  B.UarC  Ux:  Rellued  Couimenl 
6.:.uc  South  Aiucrtc.au,  7.Uc. 


bi-TT  rr  -  State  Creamery  at  22<$23c  ;  Western  do 
20ui22e:  Llgm  do,  22(b2SIWC;  Stale  dairy,  half  firkins 
tubs,  nbiiUe  .  Western  dairy  12(g«l5e  ;  Western  fac¬ 
tory,  6«lSc;  ImUatlou  creamery,  ltte#13c. 

Cukes k.-  State  at  «*4@Slic  ;  Night  Skims.  at.5@6!4C: 
Western,  flut,  1^4(0. sc. 

Kous.— Rule  ui  Ur  111  prices  with  a  fair  Inquiry. 
Stale  at  21c.  Canadian,  nt  1914,19*40;  Western,  issa 

onlOo. 


Live  Pocltrt  -The  quotations  are  as  follows  ; 
Spring  chickens,  near-by  at  liutlJc:  do.  Western. 
Hi  :  fowls,  Jersey,  Stale  and  Pennsylvania,  per  0>, 
11c  :  do.  Western,  at  14c  ;  do.  Southern,  lie  turkeys, 
per  lb,  llutd2c:  ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  iow 75c  : 
geese.  Western,  per  pair  al  $1  Slml  62;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  25©35c. 


Dkesskd  Pocltuy.  —  Turkpys.  llc$'6c:  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large.  V  it,  16c  :  do,  small.  P  16.  15c: 
do, Western,  scalded,  9t$10e;  do,  State, me;  fowls, Phila¬ 
delphia,  prune,  lie;  do.  Jersey.  14e;  State  and  west¬ 
ern,  ui  t2<£l?Hc,  squabs,  white.  4*  do#  .  at  $2  5u; 
do,  dark,  pel-  dOl.  $2  U0. 

Game— Woodcock,  V  palr.il  23&1  SO:  Venison .  west- 
ernsadd'os,  per  ff,.  N4MW  pal  ridges,  at  #1  ufcal  25  per 
pair  for  state,  aud  tJcsiil  (ai  for  Western-  grouse, 
per  pair,  at  Mst'ile;  wild  ducks,  at  30<i»4tc.  per  pair  for 
mallard,  and  3Uf$3.*>c  do,  for  tcah 


Cotton,  The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 


New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 


ordinary . 

Strict  Or  JUiury . 

I  —  1  1  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling . . . 

Strict  Low  Middling . 

Middling . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling . 

.Middling  Fair . 

Fair . 


7  18-16 

7 

15-16 

7 

15-16 

8)4 

6?9 

6^ 

9  1. 

16 

9 

3-16 

3-16 

9  7 

-16 

9 

9-16 

0 

9-16 

9*4 

9*9 

9  15-16 

10 

1  16 

10 

1-16 

10  1 

-16 

1U 

3-16 

10 

8- .6 

10*4 

tm 

10  7 

16 

10 

9-16 

lu 

9-16 

10  13- 

-16 

10 

15  16 

10 

15-16 

li  7- 

-16 

u 

9- 16 

11 

9-10 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary™..  7  7-lb  1  Low  Middling 8  15-16 

Strict  Good  Ord. .  t>k  I  Middling.... . .  9  9-16 


FUksn  FHClis.  sun  Bias  cocoonuts  nt  $4u HU($45; 
Huracon  do,  n  sum.  Apples  Malden  Blush,  per 
bid,  *  I  SI '« l  75  :  Dutchess  of  Oldi  u  burgh,  per  bhl. 
$1  idu»2-  King,  per  nbl,  $1  if.-  2u  ounce,  per  bid,  #1  fitiu# 
l  li:  Fall  pippin,  per  bill,  at  $1  25 .1  .41  Culvert  St 
Codling,  per  bin,  »i*kalJ0.  Baldwin,  Jersey,  per 
bbl,  $1  2M0 1  Ml  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots,  per 
bbl,  #1  5U;  common  grades,  per  bbl,  ut  # >»l  .5.  Fears 
Uurtlell, extra,  green,  per  bid,  $nt$«  5il  >10.  ripe, 
choice,  per  nul.  #3(»u»3;b  do,  ripe.  Inferior,  per 
bbl.  Si  50te2 50;  Western  New  York,  per  keg,  #1  .Mm® 
2,  Seekel.  Upriver,  per  bbl.  *2 5ut,a 5  Mi  ib>,  Jersey, 
per  bbl,  #l.««i2  5t)  l.idiise  Bi-nnc,  per  bid,  4  .vagoO; 
Sheldon,  per  bbl,  $i  ?5i»2  25;  eou  iiiou  varieties,  per 
bbl,  #110-150.  Feai'hes  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
white,  extra,  per  basket,  $1  unia*l  25:  (lo,  smock*, 
extra,  per  basket,  75eu-. *1  ini  do,  baskets',  fair  to 
good. oh. t rife  Jereev,  choice  lo  fane),  per  uuskel,  #t 
'••#125:  do.  prime,  do,  do,  55utt$:  do.  In.  fair  in  good, 
do,  do,  Ii.kuai  e;  do.  eiiliM  end  inferior,  do.  do.  iXSaSG. 
1‘luniH.  Coe'H  Golden  Prop,  upriver,  per  bbl,  $14# 
4  50;  Kellie  Claude,  do,  do,  $3  TOmi  I  5tc  Damson,  do, 
do,  $2  Mkg 9  eommou  varictle*.  do.  do,  41  m  ,0.2  5d; 
German  prime, per  t.i  to  20  it,  biiskel.  seal  vs  Quack, 
ketibos,  fancy,  per  quart,  lt)Of$Hc;  green  pluuih,  per 
crate.  8he\«i$i;  Damtou,  per  rrutc,  .Viu,6i  e  other  blue 
v.  riot  lea,  per  crate,  4t>«ijUe.  IInmn  Delaware,  up¬ 
river,  prime,  per  tr>.  «t  7c<j*?c.  Delaware,  Western 
New  York  baskets,  pern.  -x.a.?c-  Kebeecu,  upriver, 
per  it,  i>(« sc;  Martha,  baskets,  jier  a,  twi.ie;  Salem, 
western  New  York  baskets,  per  ft.  Stoke;  Concord, 
up  river,  gift  crate,  per  16,  VtacaSe,  do,  do,  baskets, 
per  tt ,  2c.  (.  ran berries  -Cape  Cod,  fancy,  tier  bbl, 
#7  50:  do,  fair  to  good,  do,  do,  $6  : iks, , ;  uo,  fancy,  per 
crate,  *3  50;  do, fair  to  good,  per  crute,  $2(4.2  23  Jer¬ 


sey,  fair  to  good,  per  box,  #1  7502.  Watermelons— 
Maryland,  stripes,  selected,  per  100,  #16'  do,  do, 
prime,  do.  do,  *H)(»13:  Maryland,  poor  to  fair,  do,  0o, 
$.Va.*(,  Muskmelonn- Prime.  #*  bbl,  75ca$l  25;  com¬ 
mon  aud  culls,  per  bbl,  2(x$6hc. 

Duibd  Fupith.  The  following  are  the  quotailons. 
F.vapnrnfert  apples  —  New,  7H<a7t«c;  Choice.  H5*<37e; 
prime  to  choice  old,  *'*i7e  :  faiov  North  Carolina 
sliced,  new.  4 1461464 e.  eholee  do.,  3V4(R4c  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  quartern.  2*kt'a,3c.  Fpacbes -Peeled  Georgia, 
ebulec  new.  lUciAUic  ;  do  prime  new,  8£9c  ;  un- 
pe-  le  i  halves,  5«iri^e  :  unpeeled  quarters,  4Hffl>5c  : 
Georgia  unpeeled  evaporated,  SftUle  ;  Delaware  do 
00,  I2m13c;  ur.  peeled  evaporated,  2(W26|«e '  peeled 
Georgia,  prime  to  choice,  96<,Ue.  t  noire  pitted cher¬ 
ries,  lie  Prime,  l*  c.  evaporated  raspherrles.  20(®2!c: 
sun-dried  do,  Blackberries  — Prime,  9@ 

»8,c.  YVbortleberrles,  3 81  life. 

PKASDTs-Are  at  steady  orlcca,  w-lth  moderate  de¬ 
mands.  Quoted  at  4*^:a4?4c.  for  best  hand  picked, 
and  3&3l<,e-  lor  farmers' grades. 

Hay  and  stiiaw.-  Choice  timothy  hay,  95c:  good, 
85@9<)c,  medium,  80c;  shtpplug,  7Uc  •  clover  mixed 
65@7ue.  No.  1  rye  straw,  71(^750)  short  rye  straw, 
5tk3 60c:  oat  straw,  5044550 

Hops.  —  There  Is  little  life  to  the  market-  prices 
arc  unchanged.  Quoted:  For  new.  UfoUe.  for  the 
best;  9&tiee,  for  nnder  grades:  safe,  for  best  old 
5@7c.  for  the  lower  qualltles.and  3<i7c.for  Cabfornla- 

Rick.— Quotations:  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  nt  44<(S45Qc.  good  to  prime  at  54pa6c; 
choice  at  fancy  head  at  Rangoon 

at  |(g,<i4JQe:  duty  paid,  and  2^(024*010  bond;  Patna  at 
1444»5c;  Java  at  54*(356t,c. 

Heeds.-  For  clover  a  light  trading:  old  quoted  In 
Job  lots  at  hsaiu^ic,  as  to  quality.  Timothy  is  slow; 
quoted  at  $1  90&2  IK.  Linseed  to  arrive  Is  quoted  at 
$1  6064165. 

8C0AB.— The  quotations  are: 

Raw  dull  and  nominally  unchanged.  Centrifugal, 
sold  at  6c:  Crushed,  at  TWe  ,  Cubes  7K(247*4e  :  Cut 
loaf.  7*$C:  Powdered,  ,ia7Qc  ;  Granulated,  7c  Mould 
“A.”  7c:  Confectioners’  "A ,"  I  l,c  ■  Standard  '’A.’’ 
6*Hc  :  Olt  “A,”  ;  White  Extra  "C  '  64^a«  7-16c  • 

Extra  *  C."  664446140:  •  c,"  5it86e.  Yellow.  sWmS'Mc,' 

Tallow.— A  shade  Btronger  and  In  fair  demand. 
Prime  city  quoted  at  5  5- 16c.  Sales,  ftijMi  h,  5  5- 16c, 

V'KOETABLKa.— Quotations  are  as  follows:— Potatoes- 
Long  island  Rose,  bulk, IP  bbl,  $1  M6*t  75  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Virginia.  $17y@2io  per  bbl.  Cabbages- Flat 
Dutch,  per  10(1,  $4136.  Green  Corn— Long  Island,  $< 
100.  sac  <«.* I IX).  Onions- Yellow,  per  bbl,  Si  n0(&>2  25; 
do,  red,  $17.V<t2  00.  Tomatoes—  V  box,  25c.  Turnips— 
White  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per  HX)  bunches, 
$2  50<a3  00.  Egg  plant— Long  Island,  per  bbl..  50375c. 
Marrow  squash,  per  bbl,  at  75c.  Pumpkins,  per  100, 
s'ulT.  Celery,  >  dozen  btiuches.  »iu4l25.  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  per  bid,  at  $509.  Lima  beans  at  75c, ®$l  12 
per  bag. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  September  26, 1985. 

BEEVES.-Ohlu  steers.  1,396  a>,  $6  20:  do,  1,846  16.  at 
$6:  do.  1,381  B..  at  $5  85:  do,  1,130  ft.  at  $6  00.  Illinois 
do.  1,369  Tb,  at  S5  74;  do.  1,274  ft.  at  $5  SO;  do.  1243 
16,  at  $5  50*  do,  1,271  ft.  at  $5  25;  West  Virginia  do. 
1,376  ft,  at  *5  60:  do.  1,199  ft.  at  $515.  do,  1,133  ft,  at 
*510:  do,  I.uSl  ft,nt$5:  do.  1,260  ft,  at  $49*>;  do.  1,172 
ft.  at#4’  5;  do.  1,1*4  ft.  $4  60;  599  ft.  at  *1  SO.  do  322 
ft  at  $4  3ii;  do,  l,i>i,  ft.  ar  $4  15;  do.  l,u»)  ft.  at  #4: 
Bulls,  1,320ft.  n,  at  $325:  Oxen,  1, 520  ft.  at  $4  40:  Col¬ 
orado  steers,  1,096  ft.  at  $>  10  do,  1,1X11  »,#4al:do, 
1,090  ft.  at  $175.  Ti-xans,  94*  ft.  #3  sr.-  do.  940  lb, 
ut  $3  57!*:  Indiana  steers,  1,436  ft,  at  $5  89-  Kentucky 
do,  1,229  ft,  at  $5  10:  do,  1,150  ft.  ut  #5  50  •  do,  1,402  ft, 
atat  6-  do,  1,346  ft.  at  $5  on  do,  1,33)  ft,  $500  do,  1.234 
lb.  at  *5  S3:  do,  1,172  ft,  at  $5  Mi:  do,  1.072  ft,  at  $4  50: 
Maryland  do.  1,151  ft,  at  $5  55:  do,  1,152  ft.  at  5515: 
do,  1,072  lb,  at  $143*4:  do.  l.Ufi  ft,  $t  10.  Virginia  do, 
9.6  ft,  $4  15. 

Calves — Veals,  isi  n«.  at  744c:  do.  112  ft  at  7c:  do. 
222  ft, at  4e  fed  calves. 250  ft,  at  4 Vpc  do,  232  ft.  at 
4o;  GrB'sers.  2ft)  ft,  ut  4c.  Yearlings,  630  tb.  at  8S*e- 
v cals,  124  Tb,  7c:  fed  cnlvcs.  2mi  ft,  at  4e-  Grassers,  2N> 
ft,  at  4c:  do,  218  ft.  at  3c:  do,  and  fed  calves,  268 
ft,  at  3*nC;  veals.  125  ft  .  at  7V&c. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days  15,741  bead 
against  42,368  head  for  the  same  ttme  last  week. 
Virginia  lambs.  55ft,  li»c:  Ohio  sheep.  116  ft,  iT^c; 
Jersey  ewes,  33i6,3Qc;  do,  lambs,  57  lb.  WsC:  Pitts¬ 
burg  dieep,  76  ft-,  at  $2  9o-  Pennsylvania  do.  (few 
lambsi,  56  ft,  3Vtc;  Canada  lumbs,  75  ft,  Rtjc-  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  >17  I6.3QC  do,  shefp,  .89  ft ,  Ik.  Western  do. 

91  ft.,  $870:  Virginia  do,  -I  ft,  $3  do  Ghlu  sheep.  95 
ft.lt^e  do.  31  ft.  Rgc:  do.  95  0.  $3  61;  do.  92  1b,  $3  20; 
State  lambs,  67  ft,  jigc:  do,  sheep,  116  ft,  8tkc;  do, 

92  ft,  4c  do.  lambs,  *o  ft,  bi$c. 

Hods.-  Total  receipts  for  the  six  days  (0,707  head 
against  29,291  bend  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
None  loi  sale  alive.  Country  dressed  steady  at  5dt 
fle,  for  heavy;  ,or  medium,  and  7!s-«t3e,  fur 

light,  with  a  few  lean  pies  sold  at  M^c. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  cobuhission  merchants, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce*.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  egg*.  Established  1845. 

No.  ‘279  Washington  Nt..  New  York  City. 


W  I NTEI)— To  lieur  from  producers u mi  shippers 
of  itriettu  pure  Mutter,  frtuk.  Eqos.  and  choice  Market 
Poultry  of  all  klad*.  Give  name  and  address  in  full, 
and  state  quantity  weekly  EVANS  BROS*., 
56  N.  Water  Si.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Improved  Fnrin  Impleinents. 

Non  Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Rallwav  and 
Lever  Horse-Powers,  Thrashing  Machines,  Straw- 
Preserving  Threshers,  LaDow's  Disc  aud  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrmvs.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Cultivat¬ 
ors.  Feed  .Mills,  Feed  Steamer-!,  etc,,  etc 
WHEELER  vY  RELICK  CO..  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


UN LEACHED 

wool*  ASHES. 

IMPORTED  FROM  CANADA 

BT 

MUNROE,  JIDSON  k  STROUP. 

Oswego,  X.  Y. 

By  rail  in  ear  load  lots,  furnished  on  short  notice. 
Ashes  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  all  glasses  and  fruits. 
Pamphlet'  aud  prlees  seul  ou  application. 


DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  Me  ALVIN.  Lowell.  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


THE  HERRINGTON 

POTATO  DICC  ER 

IS  A  SUCCESS. 

Send  for  circular  to  PLANTERS’  IIQE  CO., 

Troy,  X.  \. 


DAIRY  THERMOMETERS. 


All  I!  In  ...  EASILY  KEI’T  CLEAN,  nn. 

UT  Tells  you  when  to  Churn.  Beal  l,  etc.  KI  I 

SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  JUUi 

WEATHER  THERMOMETER 

BEST  YET  MANUFACTURED. 

Address 

THE  W.  COW  LEU  CO., 

Lu  Grange,  111, 

Stamps  taken  In  payment. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY  PLOWS  Complete. 


STEEL-CHILLED 

and 

COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE¬ 

ABLE. 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES. 

BEST 

GENERAL 

PURPOSE 

PLOWS. 


Equipped  with 
JOINTERS, 
STEEL  CUTTERS, 
and 

WHEELS. 


Adjustable  to  any  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 

5f  an  a  factored  by 

BUCHER.  GIBBS  &  CO.,  Canton, 0. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

30  I28T  "CrSTE. 


Guaranteed  the  Best' 

Begnlatlxg,  Safest  in 
Strnni,  Most  Psxarfcl 
awl  Most  Durable  Triad 
Mill  mode.  17  Sixes, 

1  to  40  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  U.  8. 

Government  nnd  Lead¬ 

ing  Railroads. 

Also  the  Celebrated 

I  X  L  FEED  WILL, 

Which  esn  be  run  by  *ny  power  and  U  cheap,  effective  and  dur¬ 
able.  5VIU  grind  any  kind  nr amall  grain  into  feed  at  the  rate  of 
6  to  25  hu.per  hoot,  according  vodualivy  and  rite  of  mill  used. 
Abo,  I  X  I.  Corn  Shelter.  I  X  L  Stalk  Cutter,  Horse 
Powers,  Wood  and  Iron  Pumps  Tanka,  Noyea' Haying 
Tools,  eto.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Address 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


rue  Lightest,  Strongest 
and  Casiut  Rigulaled  Wind 
Engine  io  the  world.  Send 
for  Circulars'Ll  the 


SPf  IGriELD.O, 


FARM 

net-  by  using 

HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

For  $20. 

larger  Siu  e  8^5*  LV-rgc  S10. 

Blacksmiths'Tools, Hand  Drills, Ac, 

HOLT  M’F’C  CO. 

3*2  Centra,!  YVuy,  Cleveland,  4>. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention  ’  *  —  ,SaSW’ 
or  the  Age  1  Saves  SO  per  cent,  of  labor.  Doable* 
the  value  of  the  Manure.  Spreads  evenly  all 

kinds  of  manure,  broadcast  or  In  drill,  :n  one-tentb 
time  required  by  hand.  TUnstrated  Oacti.'ari .•>_*«  tree. 

i  rail*  a-  111: ll IUX  BK'U  CO..  Syroeusc.  N  Y- 


KEMP’S  MflNilRF  SPREADER 


PULVERIZER 

COMBINED. 


S200  Sow  Mill 


oi  lumocr  mm  m*  cut  in  a  day-  Built  In  a  first-class 
maimer.  The  Best  VI  ill  made.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  in  use,  giving  ’.inivetsal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  best  'inis  of  larger  sif.es,  Puriablo  aud 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 


LANE  a5c  BOD  LEY  CO.. 


Cor.  John  and  Ifxttrr  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ffPrii TO  coin  money  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
rAU  C,  II  I  O  Ltrge  :  ail  styles.  Pictures  guaranteed.  Special 
Inducements.  Eatl'IKji  COPYING  CO.,  ySi  Canal  Street,  N.Y.- 


CASKET  OF  JEWELRY  FREE! 

La. lips’ 

Jewel  C:i>kei.  Mhich  is 
laipcrfeoiJy  hbowiiin  our 
kiimII  uiiiHtrniion,  is 
m:tila  it!  du«r,  poli.sheil 
hxrd  WuihI,  tiiauiifiiWy 
luluM,  auil  lined  in  hide 
JwUh  K»caoock  blue  and 

J*  c**ld.  In  tu  ton*nruction 
ihc  fblluwing  h-uulsouie 
m._  •  u-.’  tiiu'  a;  list iu- 

allr  joined  in  tnoiuio  worK:  Cherry,  Siu.\  Wj.jihi.  Butternut, 
J’iiplaruud  Safs-rvod,  »ud  the  OrUkct,  lti  It ■v  ij filched  »tfue,  forms 
one  of  rhe  most  numotlvo  xnd  oru  i-.  m*  for  x  1  iay*s dr vu* 

llfCHteor  thi$L  we  b%vii  evur  8cVH-  Ldhiti^  vointroilucta 

imn  tbaosntids  of  now  homo*  our  larstf  ns  »l  JvllFoetlvf  16-pai;c% 
61-ciiluitin Ulcrtfjr mik] K.uuilj  pujwr.  THo  Home, 

vrhlch  1*  cverbr  irnf  a  of  die  luontiutere^ti'* :  andtomuotlve  rend- 
in<  raovt^T  Mn.l  cholce-u  Uluot^nion«.  wc  now  tii»ko  the  following 
*rtr,uM-dinAryof,  t  -  /  ;»of$  of  OG.’y  Thlrfv*Flve  CentH, 

b.‘  riAli.  «if  TheFlre»14e  »i  Homo  >  T»rve 

and  touierv  *'uA»c/i&r/“  i-o  i$^$fl  it'jy  Si  t.  I’m*  iflii  poei-paid, 

J  O  .-1  Cil  -  L  | 

f,ej  v'l.vy  Jowolry  -cki,;*  esch  l'o  <Wx  mt ii  e^ntn  'u  .«  kittuteom* 
imps' fc*  i  PrxrlSAs.'l  X<  cXt*irA,  re  -  nth  .J  of  a  MHW/lW  of 

j-ntir.i  topahtr ;  ui  vuir  qf  Hnhy  if/iui/fd 

ltrac$[*4x>  eiego+i  ind  dur.iblr.  and  \  r  v  dtilhon 

Jirs,s±t  JY«,  i*  ry  nseit  and  attra cftiM.  llv'luciulwl,  U*6  Cil'kel,  tO- 
gribor  » itli  uU  lhi»  Jew«lr,v,co«.ifl  vou  nothing ;  it  is  niven/Veu  with 
a  3*u.nmhsr  subsorlDtlon  to  our  l*’ive  Aubseriptions  aud 

five  of  jewelry  will  bo  $ent  for  $1 ,50.  You  cannot  xfford  io 

mt*a  this  ci.-ncc  f  Ifa  gum'iiMe*  (iauhlf  value  of  money  sent. 
Ax  toour  mi i ab t‘d*r ,  wo  rvfcf  lo  niiv  |iubli>bcr  iu  S.  Y*  Addreaa, 
S,  U.  MOOUE  At  CO-,  »;  Park  Place,  X«w  York. 


ma 


UNIVERSAL 


GOLDEN  QUEEN 


ptecfUanfou??  gUiYrtteing. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

(1840.)  ROCHESTER,  N-  Y.  (1885.) 

AVe  offer  for  Frill  planting  tlie  lamest  and  most 
complete  collections  in  tin*  United  Status  of 
Fruit  Trees*  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

Grape*,  and  all  tin1  small  fruits, 

New  Goowe  berry  “Imliiniry,” 
Ornaiueitlal  Trees  and  Sliruho, 

Hoses,  of  every  class, 

J lardy  Bulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c.; 
No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  15c. ;  No.  3, 
Strawberries,  No.  4,  Wholesale,  No.  5,  Roses,  No. 
6,  Bulbs  free, 

ICI.LW ANGER  A-  BARRY. 


MUM.  G.  »T.  ATjI-FN. 

Authorized  Teacher  of  the  celebrrtcd  RUPER8- 
DORFF  8 V STEM  of  VOICE  CULTURE  and  SINGING, 
announces  that  she  is  prepared  to  resume  lessons  for 
the  corn ln«  season.  A  statement  of  terrus,  with  re¬ 
ferences,  will  he  furnished  hy  letter  or  on  application 
at  her  rooms,  from  ten  to  twelve  a.m., 

THE  PlEKCTVAli,  ‘230  W  est  Jiid  H«. 


HOME  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Forms,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  bv  mall.  Low  rues.  Circulars  free. 

Bit  V  ANT  A  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  A". 


W*iW  AND  HAH.E 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Orchids,  Hutcli  TAulbs,  etc. 
NEW  FRUITS.  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  Straw oerrtes,  etc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Krnlt  Tree*.  Shrubs,  etc.  .  ,, 

DI  TCH  BM.BS.-lJirge  importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  Hrst  quality 
Bulbs.  Beautiful  Hot  house  Plants.  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc.— well  grown,  cheap. 


Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAFE.  Washing! 


on.  I).  C. 


FOR  ANY  BOOK  WRITE  TO 

BUOAVN,  EAGER  «fc  HULL, 
Booksellers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  price. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

Narcissus,  Lilies, 

And  all  BULKS,  SEEDS,  etc*.,  for  Fall  planting  In  the 
Garden  and  In  the  House,  Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

A  LIU  El)  HUIDGEMAN; 

37  East  10th  Street,  New  A  ork  City. 


HOW  TO  BE  UP  >  pum  p  A  VMU'Q 
IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS.  )  Ill’ll  lAI  il  Uj  D 

Business  Letter  Writer  and  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Forms,  being  the  m08t  Complete  and  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Containing  TOO  pages,  bound 
In  hoards,  cloth  buck  price  50  cents.  Scut  post¬ 
paid.  on  reeel  ot  of  price 

EXCELSIOR  PLBLISHING  HOUSE. 
29  iV  31  Berkmnn  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


THE  MAN 

WHO  HA  KM 

5  Ton  Wngon  Scales* 

Iron  L*v«r»,  Brata 

Tu«  B«ajti  abd  Beam  JB-oi  ,  lot 

860  and 

JONES  k«  pay*  Ik.  fr.l,lil— far  tr— 
Trie.  Ll«i  ro.ml.n  tkli  papar  •»< 

•Bar...  JONES  or  IINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


wi  nmin  "(* BEST  material  i 

Art  A  I  latest  STYLE ! 

$  3.00  Jj  H  PERFECT  FIT! 

CUnE’  /,//  \  Every  pair  warranted.  Made 

O n U \-S i,y  °  In  Congrcae.  Lncc  ami  Button: 

Jg  with  all  atylva  of  toe.  Equal* 
any  or  *'l  shoo.  If  your 
dealer  doe*  not  keep  them  rend 
*l"tu  name  on  postal  card  for  inatruo- 

tione  how  to  Obtain  these  ahoea  and  get  a  perfect  tit. 

TV.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CURE^DEAF 

Feck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Emms 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 

and  perl'  in  the  work  of  l he  .Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  hut  invisible  to  other*.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  anti  even  whisper*  heard  distinctly.  Wo  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tev- 
timonials,  Iren.  Address,  F.  HLSCOX,  Moll  Broad¬ 
way,  fi.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Frank  B.  Williams  lives  in  Montana.  We 
are  glad  to  admit  him  to  membership.  Frank’s 
father  cut  70  tons  of  bay  They  have  a  fine 
Polled  Angus  calf.  Write  again  by  all  means, 
Frank.  We  want  to  know  about  your  part 
of  the  country. 

Elbert  L.  Marshall  liv*s  on  a  farm  of 
160  acres.  He  has  a  heifer  of  his  own.  They 
planted  a  dozeu  hills  of  musk  mellons  and 
have  taken  over  100  melons  from  the  vines. 
Elbert’s  father  has  a  new  sulky  plow  called 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  That  plow  ought  to 
do  pretty  rapid  work. 

Abbie  (x  Buneam  is  a  new  member.  She 
lives  in  New  Hamphire.  She  goes  half  a  mile 
to  school.  She  has  a  very  pretty  garden.  Her 
dog's  name  is  Tiger,  and  be  goes  out  with  her 
to  pick  berries.  _ 

Minnie  M.  Branlan  is  our  latest  member. 
She  is  eight  years  old.  Sue  did  not  miss  a 
single  day  at  school  last  Summer.  How  nice 
it  is  to  be  so  punctual. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  brother  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  decide  about  those  ques¬ 
tions.  I  have  finally  corue  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sheep  iB  the  most  useful  animal;  and 
he  thiuks  the  cow  is.  I  thought  so  too  at  first, 
but  when  I  thought  of  the  good  warm  cloth¬ 
ing  and  mauy  other  things  the  sheep  afford 
us,  1  changed  my  mind.  But  Carl  thinks  he 
couldn’t  do  without  the  good  butter  and 
cheese,  and  liis  bread  and  milk  for  supper. 
Then  we  decided  that  corn  was  the  most  val¬ 
uable  grain.  Then  I  think  a  pony  the  nicest 
pet.  Carl  thiuks  a  squirrel  ia,  and  the  apple 
the  most  valuable  fruit.  Although  there  are 
gome  other  kinds  of  fruit  that  1  like  better, 
yet  there  can  be  more  uses  made  of  apples  I 
suppose,  and  we  can  keep  them  longer.  There 
are  so  many  beautiful  flowers  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  most  beautiful,  but  I  believe  it’s 
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the  rose.  Then  we  think  the  potato  must  be 
the  most  valuable  vegetable,  for  we  don’t  get 
tired  of  them  as  soon  as  many  other  kinds. 

I  have  gathered  4,121  beaus  from  my  vines. 
The  vines  are  full  of  blossoms  and  young  beans 
agaiD.  I  will  have  a  chance  to  gather  some 
more  if  “Jack  Frost”  don’t  come  along  too 
soon.  Crops  are  looking  fine  here.  We  have 
commenced  picking  our  cotton,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  will  not  have  time  to  pick  it  all  our¬ 
selves,  as  we  are  going  to  school  now.  The 
tomato  seed  you  sent  us  were  splendid— there 
were  three  or  four  kluds.  The  peas  were  very 
fine  too.  We  saved  them  all  forseed,  but  just 
before  they  were  ready  to  gather,  the  chickens 
got  into  the  garden  and  gathered  them  for  us. 

Marietta,  Ga.  COY  chamberlain. 

[A  very  good  letter,  Coy.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  think  over  the  questions. — uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Pa  has  been  taking 
the  Rural  but  six  months.  We  all  like  it. 
Pa  is  quite  a  young  farmer,  never  farmed  any 
until  we  came  on  this  place.  Makes  a  special¬ 
ty  of  hogs  and  cattle,  1  planted  the  Gardeu 
Treasures  you  sent  us;  most  all  of  them  came 
up:  the  hot  weather  killed  all  but  13  kinds. 
Would  like  to  join  your  club.  Am  11  years 
old.  Hoping  to  be  admitted, 

1  am  yours, 

Webster  Co.,  Nebraska,  emma  mousuang. 

[Yes.  Emma,  yon  are  uow  a  member,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hoar  from  you  again. 

UNCLE  MARK  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  received  the  beans 
you  was  so  kind  to  send  me;  eight  came  up 
and  live  are  growing  nicely.  The  flower  seeds 
did  not  come  up  very  well.  We  have  some 
Plymouth  Rock  chickens  this  Summer;  they 
are  growing  nicely .  There  has  not  been  many 
huckleberries  here  this  Summer.  1  did  not 
gather  many,  If  you  will  enroll  my  name 
with  the  Cousins,  1  will  write  again.  I  remain 
your  a Ifec.tiouate  niece,  ethel  drummond. 

Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio. 

[You  are  a  member  of  the  Club  now,  Ethel, 
so  we  shall  expect  the  letter. — uncle  mark.] 


DEAR  UNCLE  MARK:  I  AM  A  LITTLE 
GIRL  SIX  YEARS  OLD.  PAPA  TAKES 
THE  RURAL.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  JOIN 
THE  Y.  H.  C.  I  CLEAR  OFF  THE  TABLE 
FOR  MAMMA,  AND  WIPE  THE  DISHES 
FOR  HER.  YOUR  NIECE, 

LILLIAN  TARBELL. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 

[Why  yes,  indeed,  Lillian.  How  glad  I  am 
that  you  printed  such  a  nice  little  letter.  You 
are  a  good  little  girl  to  help  your  mamma. 
You  must  always  try  to  do  all  that  you  can 
for  her.— uncle  mark  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  want  to  join  the 
club.  We  live  half  a  mile  from  town.  My 
father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  eight  years, 
aud  we  all  like  it  very  much  indeed.  We 
have  10  horseB  and  colts,  three  cows,  two 
calves,  aud  37  hogs.  We  raised  240  bushels  of 
wheat  on  16  acres.  Next  year  we  shall  have 
25  acres.  We  had  58  acres  of  corn  and  10  of 
Timothy  hay.  I  am  going  to  school  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  gathered.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  fruit.  1  have  a  pig  and  a  goose  of  my  own. 
The  goose  ha3  only  one  eye.  We  have  a 
strong  fence  around  our  garden.  It  is  made 
of  plaDk,  five  boards  high  and  a  wire  ou  the 
top.  It  keeps  all  the  chickens  aud  turkeys 
out.  One  of  our  little  colts  was  badly  cut  on 
the  barbed  wire.  We  have  a  dog  named 
Bing.  He  is  black  as  jet  aud  is  a  very  good 
dog.  Your  nephew, 

Coffey  Co..  Kans.  frank  a.  truitt. 

[Thai  ks  for  your  good  letter,  Frank.  It 
was  too  bad  that,  the  colt  was  hurt.  You 
belong  to  the  club  now,  remember.— uncle 
mark  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  will  try  to  write  a 
letter  to  you  and  the  Cousins.  1  have  written 
two  letters,  and  you  have  put  them  into  the 
waste  basket.  I  hope  you  will  not  put  this 
letter  there.  1  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
beans  yon  sent  me.  There  were  11  hills,  and 
they  all  grow.  I  put  two  beans  in  one  hill. 
We  have  about  50  young  ducks.  We  had 
about  75  hatched.  We  shut  them  up  in  a  pen 
every  eveuing  and  let  them  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  first  thing  they  were  out  in  the 
oats  eating  oat  worms.  They  would  eat  all 
the  worms  they  wauted,  then  they  would 
come  in  and  sit  down,  and  nearly  every  morn¬ 
ing  two  or  three  would  die.  Pa  examined 
one  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  its  death  and 
It  had  nothing  in  its  craw  but  oat  worms  and 
a  few  grains  of  wheat.  Wu  milk  seveu  cows, 
oue  of  them  never  had  a  calf.  Our  cows  are 
part  Jersey,  and  we  churn  two  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  to  one  gallon  of  cream.  We  milk  one 
heifer  about  a  year  aud  a  half  old.  She  had 
her  first  calf  this  Spring.  W e  had  about  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  strawberries  out  this 
year,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  for  our  own 
use.  We  put  leaves  on  them  last  Fall,  and 
they  all  blew  off.  I  expect  they  got  frozen . 

Your  nephew,  vernon  d.  denlingkr. 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 


WONDER  how  many  of  the 
>,  Cousins  are  saviDg  every  copy 
*  of  the  Rural?  If  you  are  not 

#T|  X§-  all  doing  it,  I  hope  you  will  be- 
■'JJ  I  IM-  gin  now.  It  happens  sometimes 
that  the  older  people  forget  to 
preserve  the  papers,  and  so 
they  are  lost.  Here  is  a  grand, 
good  cbauce  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  help.  You  can  keep  the  Rurals  in  a 
safe  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  sew 
them  together,  and  thus  form  one  of  the  best 
books  on  farmiug  that  money  can  buy.  The 
best  of  farmers  are  puzzled  sometimes  to  re¬ 
member  things  they  want  to  know.  YY  hat 
fun  it  will  be  to  bring  out  the  bound  volume 
of  the  Rural,  and  show  the  older  people  what 
they  have  forgotten. 


Uncle  Mark’s  desk  has  been  very  gay  in¬ 
deed  for  the  past  week.  A  beautiful  little 
bouquet  has  fairly  lighted  up  the  whole  place. 


1  suppose  most  of  the  Cousins  are  at  school 
now,  1  hope  you  all  have  nice  teachers,  aud 
that  you  are  trying  to  learn  all  you  can.  I 
suppose  most  boys  and  girls  have  some  partic¬ 
ular  study  that  they  like  better  than  the 
others.  It  is  a  very  poor  plan  though,  to 
neglect  the  studies  that  we  do  not  like  very 
well.  Everyone  of  them  will  be  useful  and 
necessary.  Let  us  take  pains  with  them  all. 
Grammar  is  sometimes  neglected,  but  it  never 

should  be.  _ 

The  bean  reports  aie  coming  in  now.  Some 
very  good  yields  are  reported.  I  wish  you 
could  all  have  a  prize. 


Some  of  the  Rural  boys  aud  girls,  in 
wri<iug  to  join  the  club,  forget  to  sign  their 
full  names,  others  only  sign  the  initials.  Of 
course,  Uncle  Mark  cannot  tell  who  they  are. 
Be  careful  and  give  the  full  name  always. 


the  most  dMtrablo  of  all  nupberrh)*.  Tn  Quality  rivalling 
the  fiunnii,  Rriiidtli-q  Oran  we,  very  large  MW  the  moat  charm¬ 
ing  tnin»lm:r-ut  yellow  Imaginable :  o»n«»  fully  equaling  the 
strong  growth  of  Cnthhurt.  even  hardier  nml  tnnrc  (ncUflo. 
Rend  for  fall  imrtieulAra,  mailed  free.  All  hinds  of  Fruit 
Tree*  and  Plants  of  bert  qunlllv  »t  fair  prices.  lotwaon  , 
Comet  Pour,  Japan  Vlnni^RcerhVQuInrr.PArryStrawln'rry, 

I. nrlj  Harriet  Blackberry,  au,l  other  lending  horeltlos  In 
loree  supply.  The  lartirM  •torn  nf  utaeShcrry  plants  tn 
(l>r  World:  :t  oouiplelo  n-'artmrtit  of  Nut-boarlng  Trees. 
Lovett’*  Guttle  to  Fruit  Culture  l  ■  a  prMbWly  lllna- 
trated  hook  of  70  page,,  faithfully  dowrlhlng  all  valuable 
varietluB  of  hanlv  frult«,  with  »  rfeh  fluid  “f  information  on 
culture  nnd  mainignmout;  ptto  with  eolwrw  plate,  10  eto., 
without  plates  6  cents.  1‘rlne  l.i.t  ur  Trees  ami  1‘hinl,  freu. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

ItATCIlKUIK’S  ESSAYS  uti  GRASSES, 
Meadows*  Paul  urea,  anil  Lnvvua,  mailed  to  nny 
address  oti  receipt  of  a  one-eon  t  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo,  K 1 1  wanger,  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  “  Your  Essay  Is  Ute  most  praelieal  uml  in- 
ntructive  on  lawns  and  imisres  tliul  I  know  of." 

DAVU  BATCHELOR,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


rREES^PLANTS 

fe  offer  for  the  Fall  Trade  n  large  and  flue  stork  of 
very  description  of  Fruit  anil  Ornamental  Treos^Slinina, 
ost«.  Vines.  Small  Fruit*,  Hedge  Plants,  trull  Tree 
fed  lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  eata- 
,gue.  Fall  18X6,  mailed  free  on  application.  Address 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY, 

BTABLIsnei)  1853.  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 

NIAGARA  l— The  finest  White  Grape  grown, 
pens  early:  clusler*  large  aud  compact:  quality 
:ceilent  :  enormously  productive.  Two  years  Vines 

a  t  a  .  ..  i  ..  .  I . .  .  l.t  A  I  t  4  h  \  '  I '  I  I 


^  GOOSEBERRY 

“THE  TRIUMPH.” 

A  Nnv  A  nicrietiu  Seedling. 
Very  large  Berry,  free  front 
mildew.  Great  Bearer.  Of¬ 
fered  to  the  puh lie  now  for  the 
first  time.  Si. “5  per  plant! 
813,00  per  citizen. 
GrJiiO.  ACHFILIS, 

WEST  CHESTER,  TENN. 

Tasmanian  Red  wVkaV 

Yielded  4v  6  bu.  per  acre  at  O.  Ag.  F-xp.  Station  at 
Columbus,  O  .  In  isxi,  producing  more  limn  any  of 
the  40  varieties,  l  bu.  ill:  2  bu.  .">  bu.  to.  Also 

••Nigger"  Wheat,  at  1  Ini.  S1.6M  S  bit.  *7.50.  Hags  free. 

N.  H.  TILLMAN.  Arcanum,  Darke  Go.,  O. 

W  4  'WTL’TY  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
»)  AJA  1  rj»*.  ful|  |lML,  of  gruIt  nnd  ornamental 
Trees,  SlmtbB,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  iu  stock  Also  Introducer  and  solo 
proprietor  of  Moore**  lliitmond  drupe. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

.1.  F,  Led. A  RE,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


uenerttl  Advertising1  iUtteei  ut 
THT3  RURAL  NUW  -  YOnRER. 

The  following  rate*  are  <n  carlo  We,  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  rori'tspondence 
with  a  efegi  to  obtaininy  different  Imio.  will  prove, 
futile. 

OntuNAitY  Advertisement*,  tier  ugiite  line. ..  .80  cents. 
Oue  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  ft  rut  Inmrilon,  per  agate  line.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  4  or  more  line*  it 

agati-  !tp«ce  .  . f* 

Preferred  positions  . 26  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notice*,  ending  with  ‘‘Ado.,  pur 

Une,  mtnlou  leaded . 75  cents- 


Here  is  a  little  piece  of  poetry  that  seems 
to  me  pretty  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it,  it  it  is  short.  Just  thiuk  whet  a 
difference  there  is  between  bread  and  liquor, 
and  yet  both  come  from  the  same  thing. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  we 
meet  with  in  every  day  life  that  will  produce 
good  or  bad  results— just  as  we  choose: 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CORN. 
was  made  to  be  eateu  and  not  to  be  drank; 

To  be  husked  in  a  barn,  not  soaked  la  a  tank. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  *ubsorlptlou  price  of  the  Rural  N*w  Yorkkr  I«. 

Blnglo  copy,  por  year . •**w 

•<  “  Six  months . . . * . T10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid........  $8,04  (12*.  8d.) 

Franco . .  8.04  (161*  fr  ) 

French  Colonies. . . . .  4.08  (29)41  fr.) 

Any  oue  sending  a  club  of  seven  U  entitled  to  on« 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outOt  on 
application. _ _ 

Entered  at  th*  Post-offloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
a*  second  olais  mall  matter 


I  come  as  a  blessing  when  put  in  a  mill. 

As  u  blight  and  a  curse  when  run  through  a  still. 

.Make  me  un  into  loaves,  and  your  children  are  fed; 
But  Into  a  drink,  I  will  starve  them  instead. 

Iu  bread  I’m  a  servant,  the  eater  shall  rule. 

In  drink  I’m  a  master,  the  drinker  a  fooL 

Then  re  member  my  warning!  my  strength  I’ll  em¬ 
ploy, 

If  eaten  lo  strengthen,  if  drunk  to  destroy! 


A^VVISS  MILK  FOOD 

J  For  Cliildren  FAST  Teething. 
Write  us  for  testhnonifils  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-8 WISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO, 

P.  O.  Box  3773,  New-York. 


Sold  by  Grocers  every  whore. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 

New  Style  ( ' I, roin <>  1 1  UMeii  Name  Car, l*,1  Oo. Game 
dll  A utbt,n,,10v.  Acme  Curd  F«ietorjr,CUavonvllle,Ct. 

Ilf  ADI/  FOR  ALL  f  9$  to  per  day  easily 
W  (Inn  made.  Costlv  outfit  FREE.  Address 

TV  VMIIA  jp.  o.  V1GI4EKV,  Augusta,  Mr. 


$100 


n  month  Ofudlymailo  by  either 
sol,  half  ns  ranch  evonlugs 

World  M  Cg  Co-  1S3  outfit 
122  Nassau  Street  N  Y- 


i-ac-SIMILE.  FOR  SHAVING. 

The  Genuine  Taukn-  Soap. 

!?*'»/  4vCiwllHNsl^l  H**  never  been 
equaled  in  Hie  rleh- 

fy  ■'.?"* JT" - 4BM  ness  ami  jiertna- 

r\..  .  p/vi  nonce  of  Its  lather. 

YANKEE  SOAP/  M  Especially  adupt- 
j  mamches ntH* conn,,  |H  ed  for  heavy  beards 
WILLIAMS IbltOTHKHS  |  sHnd.Ird  tm  ppdn'y 

I  CHEMISTS  AMD  AP3TKCCARIt  S,  M  •  '* V 2? **  a  v!i  '  ^ 
\  liMra-iai-hil^iiFtlVV**  b»m  /  I  111  t  III*  U*.  H,  JSllVy. 

a - B  Baa  been  counlar- 

j  feited  more  than 
I  any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notieii 
T-S  ,  /  the  engraving  amt 

,  /  avoid  imitations. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  SampU  for  |2  Cents. 
THEJ.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glartonhurv,  Coon. 
Formarly  Wiio-nui  k  Buoa.,  Manchctliir,  1x40, 


fYANKE^SOA^ 

MMufadutrif  «/ 

j  MANCHESTER  CONN., 

WILLIAMS  &  BROTHERS 

.1  CHEMISTS  »*[)  APOTKtCARItS,  , 

\  >.  mOfclt  Uw  ri»<l«tur%»»  k«  *»v»  /l 

Tsl  AM 


2 

for  ll)£  gontt0. 


.4 


ONLY  PER^ 
POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 

SSg 


^€p  *  TROk0 
/3'  ym  I  HORSE  POWERS 
1  DRA6&CIRCULAR 
^^a^Wj^HlNES 

WggiS5&!$L 


ihcubator 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS, 


IjftMKantaiMi  gulmttsing 


The  private  fortune  of  Queen  Victoria  is 
reckoned  up  at  $30,000,000. 

Monsignor  Catkl  says  that  Pope  Leo 
XIU’s  personal  expenses  are  limited  to  $3.  a 
day. 

Josh  Billings  has  been  “trying  for  40 
years  to  find  out  at  what  time  of  life  a  man  is 
most  foolish.” 

Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  says  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  tbe  mania  of  women  who  think  that 
babies  are  a  nuisance. 

The  new  Minister  to  Liberia,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
was  once  a  hotel  porter  in  Pittsburgh,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  services  in  that  capacity  prepared 
himself  for  college. 

Sir  William  Johnson  Ritchie,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  has  been 
appointed  Deputy  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominiou,  to  act  during  Lord  Lausdowne’s 
visit  to  the  Northwest. 

In  a  household  in  Buncombe  County,  N.  C., 
a  large  dish  of  peanuts  has  been  placed  on  the 
dinner  table  for  dessert  every  day  in  the  year 
since  the  lady  of  the  house  took  a  fancy  to 
the  fruit  30  years  back. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Thomas,  of  Pine  Grove, 
Pa., celebrated  her  100th  birthday  anniversary 
the  other  day.  Nextmoruing  while  walking 
on  the  railroad  she  wa3  run  down  by  a  coal 
train  and  instautly  killed. 

TnE  oiTlce  of  Chief  of  the  Post  Office  In¬ 
spectors  bos  been  tendered  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  Wm.  A.  West,  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
West  is  a  prosperous  farmer  living  near  Ox¬ 
ford,  Miss.,  aud  has  been  President  of  a  bank 
in  Oxford. 

Canon  Farrar,  the  famous  English  cler¬ 
gyman  who  has  just  arrived  here  on  a  visit, 
thinks  the  American  people  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Can¬ 
on  Farar  is  going  to  lecture  to  the  American 
people  soon. 

King  Alfonso,  of  SpaiD,  is  described  off¬ 
hand  as  a  monarch  who  is  “neither  liked  nor 
respected  by  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
people.  He  is  a  pleasure-loving  King,  brave, 
but  narrow-minded,  with  a  certain  shallow 
brilliancy,  which  impressed  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Germany^  though  it  did  not  deceive 
Prince  Bismarck.'5 

A  correspondent  who  visited  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour  recently  found  this  honored  states¬ 
man  “dressed  in  a  rough  cut-away  suit  of 
dark  material.  An  old-style  choker  collar 
encircled  bis  neck,  held  in  place  by  a  plain 
black  tie.  His  large,  brown  eyes  have  lost 
none  of  their  fire,  and  his  face  has  a  clear, 
healthful  look.” 

Field  Marshal  Moltke,  who  spends  his 
vacation  at  his  country'  seat,  Creisau,  devotes 
his  time  there  eutirely  to  agriculture.  He  takes 
especial  pride  iu  his  lunguificent  park,  the 
beauties  of  which  he  is  fond  of  pointing  out  to 
visitors.  He  walks  regularly  every  day  to  the 
Kapelleuberg,  a  neighboring  hill,  where  his 
wife  and  sister  are  buried,  aud  where  he,  too, 
is  to  find  his  last  resting-place. 

Emery  A.  Storks,  who  died  several  days 
ago,  was  a  remarkable  character  in  the  social 
life  anil  politics  of  the  West.  He  was  small 
in  body,  quite  round-shouldered  and  emaciat¬ 
ed,  und  had  a  large  head.  His  face  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sallow  in  color,  though  it  was  full  of 
intelligence.  As  au  orator  Mr.  Storrs  was  in¬ 
variably  interesting.  His  speech  was  strong 
and  entettaiuing.  Perhaps  his  worst  fault 
was  bis  smoking;  it  is  said  thut  he  smoked  fre¬ 
quently  15  cigars  in  a  day. 

A  correspondent,  who  has  evidently  given 
serious  study  to  the  character  and  thought  of 
Cardiual  Newuiau,  says:  “If  1  were  asked 
what  strikes  me  most  forcibly  about  Cardiual 
Newman,  what  is  his  leading  characteristic,  I 
should  be  incliued  to  answer,  not  the  depth 
and  earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions, 
nor  the  subtlety  of  his  intellect,  nor  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  his  learning,  nor  his  marvelous 
dialectical  skill,  nor  his  incomparable  mastery 
of  the  English  tongue,  but  the  breadth  of  his 
sympathies.” 


The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  tlio  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,"  is  the 
result.  This  reeling  can  be  eutirely  overcome  by 
taking  Ilood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  thebody. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  np  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
K.  a.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  alt  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  aud  old.  It  contains  135  prescription*  for  nil 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  tbe  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  $1  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnysiclan.  900  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  than  nnv  other 
work  sold  in  tide  country  forg2,.''<i,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  iu  every  Instance.  Price  only  ft  uoby 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  0  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  Notional 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  or  l.lfc  should  hr  rend  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefli  all.—  London  LouorJ. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  This  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman.  Argonaut, 

Address  tbe  Pea  bo  ty  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  1  Bulflueh  Street,  Bo»P>n.Ma's  .who  may 
be  consulted  ou  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  TJTP  A  T  ills 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XLXhXl.JLi  a|i 
other  physicians  a  specialty.  Suchnvrx'VCT'T  1? 
treated  successfully  without  an -*• -Q- A  oXsAjX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  puper. 


£tork  ami  gowUr^ 


JKK8SY  HE  IF,  I'OI.AMi-I  Ill's  j 
<  hr*U»r  ttltllr,  llrrknhlrf  X  York 
*hlrr  l'ly%.  Soul hilo n n*  ( <»l* wolc 
aihI  Uxfort!  Down  Nhcppamt  Iamb* 
ColUj  hht’phr-nl  llng>  *a > 
V**tj  Poultry.  8nnlf(ir(iUlnfr« 
H.A1  LEE  ECHl’KS  A OO.FtikU. Tr 


KKOOIUIEI*  PRIZE  SWXN£. 
f,  f  (  Ih’iIit HlilUniN'.C.W.R.),  Holnnd* 

thllliiis  ftDd  111*  ported  !5crL»»li  I  r«*«% 
rriic.A  iinoi.r*.  Hint  Mr-A’.n*.  l'tvlLjrcO 
-  wi'ty  n Miami.  **>t  row  q.  healthr 

Atook  only.  Purity  ffiinronteetL 
Send  a  lump  for  lllu*truU.*il  C*tAlO£U6. 
C.  U.  W  orrliijfton.  Breeder,  Box  6*4,  Wwt  1?  he*  ter,  Pa. 


f 2806 Lbs.  Wg’t 

^  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

^CHESTER  HOGS 

'  Send  for  description  of  this 


I  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

■L.  B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 


OXFORD  DOWNN. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
flock  In  America.  Imported  at  the  highest  prtccs 
from  best  English  breeders  Prlti  *  Lu  PiM  First, 
Second  aud  Champion  at  the  “Royal"  and  "Oxford¬ 
shire,”  Eng.,  show-*,  and  First  aud  Sweepstakes  at 
Chicago,  St.  Lout*.  Indianapolis. aud  Wisconsin  Stute 
Fairs,  mvr  olh er  iXtwns.  Hams  Include  “111 center  " 
No.  fiftS.  w*'|cht  130  lbs.;  cost  :ti  gs.  *  Baron  Camps 
field,”  8S«, coat  13  gs.  •'sir  John  of  Wlnoheudon,"  No. 
*57.  cost  Ul  g*  ,  the'  highest  price,  save  one,  ever  paid. 
Reek  average,  13  pounds  Middle  Wool.  Fr.r  cata¬ 
logue  and  price*  address 

F.  C.  Gold»l>nrougb.  Easton,  Talbot  Co  .  Md. 


Star  Churns.  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im¬ 
proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR, 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices, 
.  C’leuieut  *«r  '‘unbar,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


(UK  BULKY  POTATO  PLOW 

nj,  and  attachments  Drava  the 

'v  furrows.  Covers  the  acted,  cul- 

i .  Urates  a-ndtiiuv  the  crop.  So 

pay  ileruaudc.l  If  it  does  no| 
work.  Onl  -r  now  to  got  the 

KSlL  \Lw  . .  lowest  price. 

Srtr-  ~^T  ^v-  It  KINK  R  AND  Rail.. 

Box  •*>.  Line  I  cxlngton.  c»s 


MADE  OF  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 
Oiio  Cent  per  Hq uare  Foot, 
FOR  VERY  BEST  QUALITY. 

At  this  very  low  prleo,  It  l»  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
wood,  and  Is  far  superior. 

For  Descriptive  Circular  und  Special  Discounts  for 
Large  Lots,  ndilrt-ss 

PETEK  Dl  K YEK  vY  CO., 

.15  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 


A  HERD  OF 


|llTp||  1  ou  can  rnukb  «  1.  . 

,nn  luriinn  short  lime  by  using 
the  Quaio  l xffBATon  Prnfltable  at 
luuy  season  piiiPIfC  DV  o  7  the 
'year.  Price unlUIVo  Dl  f  12.  $17, 
$A  $32.  for  100,  900,  KUO  and  «*)  egg 
sizes.  Any  one  can  raise  CTE  A  U 
a  few  ohlckeue.  Bend  i  O  I  Cnm 
stamps  for  valuable  new  catalogues 
F.  D.  CRAIG,  North  Evanston.  Ill 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


CATTLE 


This  entire  herd  is  of  the  highest  possible  breed¬ 
ing.  ami  the  members  are. Individually  as  good  asl 
their  pedigrees  N.  arly  every  prize  winning  Aber- 
deeu-Aiigua  of  note  is  among  the  ancestors  or  the 
near  kin  tilth!,  herd.  For  particulars,  address 

E.W.  PERRY,  169  E.  Jackson  St. .Chicago. 


IIEADQI'AUTERS  FOK 
The  “Stuiidurd' 

For 

Poultry 
Rutin, 

Plah 
Pond* 


(Rotate 


Vine 
Training 
Lawn 
Fencing. 

TRADE  HARK 

The  “Sue  «•<•«“  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
lu  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Plgrou*,  Birds, 
Dogs.  Ac  .  and  make  It  prolllublc.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels.  «c.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
Of  all  k luds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Luwu. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  hi  pp„  containing  above  luforniut ion,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  IS  cents.  Address, 

H  KOI'  K  N  Kit  A-  KVANM, 

M’f’rt  and  Importers.  *23  West  Street.  N  V  City 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE 


KitafMC  Riding  V  chicle  made.  Rides  is  easy 
withOTUs  person  as  two.  The  Springs  lengthen  and 
shorten _ according  to  the  weight  they  carry  .  Equally 

well  adapted.  i«  rough  country  roads  and 
fine  drives  of  crties,  Xaiuitiulored  and  sold  by 
all  Icudiug  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 


A  v  lories. 


Virginia  Purine.— Mild  climate.  Cheap  Heme* 
Seud  Cor  circular.  A.  O.  B  LI  WM.  Uantralla.  Va, 


SHERWOOD  UNDUCCC 

k.  NOVELTY  unnnedo 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO 


For  steep  nud  lint  roofs.  Klro 
and  waterproof,  cheap  and  dur¬ 
able.  Seud  for  Catalogue. 

Empire  Booling  0«*.» 
treet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


WANTED 


IT  DAV^  ,l'  *pu  our  Rubber  Prluilug  Stamps. 
II  rB I O  pies  free.  J.  M.  Mittkn  A  Co  (’levels 


holds  complete  as  a  pocket  knife.  Saw#  down  trees. 
Been  thoroughly  tested,  7  cords  have  been  sawed 
iu  9  hours  by  one  man.  This  Isa  tact.  Just  what 
every  farmer  wants.  The  Urst  order  secures  exclu¬ 
sive  sale  iu  your  territory.  Write  for  largo  poster 
aud  testiwouiuls  free.  Address, 

Folding  Saiviug  Machine  Co.,  37  Frauklin  St.,  Chicago. 


Hidden  Name,  KiiiboNae.l  *m]  New  Chroma 
Cards,  naoi*  la  a«r  iyp«,  un  Llegunt  4S|>nee 
Gilt  bound  Florul  Autogruph  Album  with 
quotation*.  12  page  Illustrated  Premium 
and  Price  List  and  Agent's  Canvassing  Outfit 
all  lor  16o,  SNOW  At  CO.,  Meridea,  Ooaa. 


Send  for  Ulustruted  Catalogue  aud  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  iO.)  COK  KUGAT1NG  CO, 


THE 

GreatAmebican 


Company 


mutturcms 


Doctor:  “For  dinner,  take  40  minutes. 
Timid  patient:  “Would  it  he  dangerous  to  add 
a  piece  of  meat  and  some  vegetables?” 

“Here,”  said  the  farmer,  as  he  exhibited  a 
broken  jar  to  a  manufacturer,  “  I  packed  this 
jar  full  of  butter,  and  the  jar  split  from  top  to 
bottom.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  this  phe¬ 
nomenon?”  “Oh;ye8,  I  can,”  was  the  ready 
reply,  “the  butter  was  stronger  than  the  jar.” 

Mamma:  “Johnny,  where  are  those  ugly 
green  candies?  They  will  make  you  sick  and 
die  if  you  eat  them.  1  hope  you  minded 
mamma  and  did  not  touch  them.”  Johuny: 
“No  mamma.  I  did  noteat  them,  but  I  gave 
baby  brother  heaps  of  them.  If  he  don’t  die 
soon,  I  guess  I  can  stand  them.” 

"How  in  the  world  can  you  content  your¬ 
self  to  live  in  thisdead-and  aJive  place?"  asked 
the  city  visitor  of  her  country  cousin.  “I 
know  1  should  die  if  1  had  to  stay  here.” 
“Well,”  replied  the  rustic  relative,  “I  suppose 
I  should  too,  but  then  the  city  folks  ain’t  here 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year,  you  know.” 

An  Austin  boy  came  from  school  very  much 
excited  and  told  his  father  that  all  human  be¬ 
ings  were  descended  from  the  apes,  which 
made  the  old  man  so  mad  that  he  replied 
angrily:  “That  may  be  the  case  with  you,  but 
it  ain’t  with  me,  1  can  tell  you  that  now,  my 
son.”  The  boy  didn’t  say  anything,  but  when 
his  mother  came  home  he  told  her  about  it. 

Taking  the  Change  Out  of  Him. — It  is 
told  of  a  popular  solicitor  that  he  recently 
called  upou  auother  brother  of  the  profession 
and  asked  opinion  upon  a  certain  point  of  law. 
l’he  lawyer  to  whom  the  question  was  ad¬ 
dressed  drew  himself  up  and  said, “I  generally 
get  paid  for  what  I  know.”  The  questioner 
drew  half  a  crown  from  his  pocket,  handed  it 
to  the  other,  and  coolly  remarked,  “Tell  me 
all  you  know,  and  give  me  the  change!" 

A.  Storm  Warning.— “Dou’t  you  think  a 
halo  round  the  moon  is  an  indication  of  a 
storm?”  asked  Sande^on  as  Quarle  strolled 
into  the  grocery  and  seated  himself  on  a  salt 
barrel  behind  the  stove.  “Well,  Idnnno;  when 
I  turn  the  corner  L  always  look  to  see  if  the 
ohl  Mjum  i-  at  ib«  gate  with  u  red  sh^wl 
round  her  head .  If  she  is,  that’s  all  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  storm  I  want,”  replied  Quarle,  as 
be  slid  a  cake  of  stove  polish  into  his  pocket. 

“How  are  times  down  in  the  country, 
ancle?’’  a-ked  a  white  man  of  an  old  negro 
“Porley,  sab,  porley.”  “What  is  the  cause?” 

Its  de  cornin’  in  o’  dese  Yankees,  sah.”  "How 
did  they  cause  hard  times?”  “By  Carin’  down 
all  de  smokehouses,  sah.”  “Why  did  that 
make  any  difference? ’  “Whut?  Why  did 


The  Committee  In  charge,  of  (he  construction  of 
the  base  am!  pedestal  for  the  reception  of  this  great 
work,  iii  order  to  mine  fund*  loritu  comply* 
lion,  have  prepared  a  miniature  Statuette  iri.rthWi.iv« 
in  height.,  the  statue  Bronzed:  Fedpstul.  Mckel  sil¬ 
vered,— which  they  arc  now  delivering  to  subsorlb- 
ers  throughout  the  United  States  ut  One  Rollin' 
Each,  _  , 

Tills  attractive  souvenir  anil  Mantel  or  Desk  orna¬ 
ment  Isa  perfect  facsimile  of  the  model  furnished 
by  the  artist.  ...... 

The  Statuette  in  same  metal,  t icelve  inches  high,  at 
Five  Holla r*  l'.ucli,  delivered. 

The  designs  or  Statue  and  Pedestal  are  protected 
hy  V.  S.  Patents,  and  the  models  can  on/p  oe  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  Committee,  Address  with  remittance 
It  IC II A  K  11  III  TLBK,  Seer  entry. 

America w  Committee  of  the  statue  of  Liberty, 

311  itlercer  Street,  New  York. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Perohefon  Hor****  valued  at  #*;5,5<mmm>o, 
which  Include*  about 

70  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  ig  established  by  pedigrees  re 
corded  m  the  Per  oh  er  on  Stud  Book  of  France,  the  only 
Stud  Book  ever  published  In  tlmt  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

a  STOCK  ON  HAND: 

m|»ortt*d  Bniud  Mares 
Imported  Stallions, 

IflB  COLTS 

Rot-op  lizltnr  the  prin- 
3  accepted  by  nil  intelli- 
brpedew  tlmt,  hOw- 
l  bred  animals  may  be 
^  v  said  to  la-.ir  their  pedigrees  nn-  not 

recorded,  they  should  be  valued  i.nly  m  grades,  I  will 
sell  nil  Imported  slock  ut  grade  prices  when  I  cannot 
furnlHh  with  the  animal  Hold,  pedtgreo  verified  by  the 
original  French  certiorate  of  He  rnitnln-r  arid  record  Hi 
the  Pert-heron  Stud  Book  of  Franco.  1011  pujro  llln. 
touted  <  iiiulogiii-  Sent  fret1.  WnV-no,  III*.,  lh  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  lty 


The  order  is  promptly. obey ed  ! 


Stands  id  the  liend  of  till  bulbs  suitable 
for  v*  i  ii  I  e  r  b  I  on  in  i  n  g,  tor  conservatory  or  w  in- 
dow  decoration.  It  in  Uio  m<utf  remark  note  bulb  in 
existence, so  many  arc itsituod  qualities.  Flow- 
ei _ l .  _  _  _  , 

tierl'iiiuo  is  simply  ilelletou 

. — - — perfoot  fu™ . . 

,  .  .  .  online  ml  this  bulb  to  all 

who  grow  und  love  llowers.  HV  stake  our  reputa¬ 
tion  on  It*  pleasing  you.  SforjOe.  7  for  S- 1 . 
1  .1  for  812.  t'ioucrs  trill  kerj>  tiro  verb*  when  in 


dow  decoration,  it  is  the  most  refnarknh. 

ers  ivory  while,  *pi Uteri  u  ith  lemon  t/rtiou .  The 
lierluiuo  is  simply  ilrllcIniiH  and  delicato. 
Grows  and  b 

pots  or  tores. 


THE  BEST  ,#fN\ 

Ensilage  &  Fod-  ffjLc^A 

der  Cutter  made.  ;JTl  i 

Also  GALE’S  CY-  A  Id 

LINDER  &  LEVKR  1 

CUTTER  We  make 

besides,  the  old  und  , 

send  for  Illustrated 
circulars  ami  Price 
List  Address 

The  BEU'IIKK  &  TAYLOlt  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  (Box  75)  Uliieopec  Falla,  IIIiimh. 


< :  ruw  l  nu  V tisi-M  j  complete  pyram ids  of  grow 
iug  plants  ut  all  seasons.  Price  from  16c.  to  60c 
Catalogue  ot  all  Bulba  and  Seeds/r...  Addrest 


pisffllaufouss 


I  had  severe  attacks  of  gravel  and  kidney  trouble; 
was  unable  to  get  a  medicine  or  a  doctor  to  cure  me 
until  I  use-1  non  Hitters. sun  (hey  cur-d  me  In  a  short 
time.— A  DisTlNGtiSHElt  LAWVBH  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.\  . 

CononuEBS  and  Coi.p. -A  young  girl  deeply  regret¬ 
ted  i bat  she  was  so  c yjorless  and  cold.  Her  face  was 
too  white,  and  her  hands  and  feet  felt  as  though  the 
blood  did  not.  circulate  After  one  bottle  of  Hop 
Bitters  had  been  taken  she  was  Ihe  rosiest  and 
healthiest,  girl  In  the  town,  with  a  vivaslty  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  tnitnl  gratifying  to  her  friends. 


Nursery  Stock 

wtiY-kS."2  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES  Uuu  h  uu  1 1  yeFiaN: ESTOP 

SIMDMD  IPPLES^d^fPIKIS  1HD  Pill# 


GOOD  NEWS 
III  LADIES. 


UF  taj  Greatest  inducements  over  of 

fared.  Now’S  your  time  to  get  np 
MmUP.uBp—  orders  for  our  celebrated  T caj 
and  Coffces.and  secure  a  boauti- 

BuWwf  I  lYli  ful  Gold  Band  orMoss  Haas  China 

Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decpmted 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mou 
Decorated  Toilet  Set,  For  f  ull  particulars  address 
„  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO¬ 
S'.  (X  Box  81  *ud  X?  Vesey  SL,  New  York, 


the  growing  of  which  they  have  made  A  SPEC  I A  LTA  for  year*,  und  for  which  they  hav 
REPUTATION.  Also  Sour  Cherries,  Pocklingt on  Grape*,  Kllmnriionek  \V  il 
down  Elms,  IIohi-h.  Shrub*.  and  a  general  line  of  Nursery  stock,  both  Hull 
ty  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION.  We  issue  no  price-lint.  Address 


S'fl-Hill  Ehji/iics. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Pi. a i *  *Sei tie  Vaivk, 
Stationary,  i'ortabio  au-1 
Tract  I  on.  ChuapMt 

and  belt  for  all  purpcjwa, 
Simple,  Strang  uod  Sura* 
Lie.  No  KarquIiSt  Loiter 
•ver»ixploded.  Saw  Mills.. 
Tllrcahlug  MarltinrH  und 
Agricultural  JluptciucnU 
siirt  m -re  I- in  el- y  generally. 
Loud  fur  lllm'd  CntAluguc 
A.  U.  Fart/uJiar, 
York,  Pa.  ’ 


Ili-iiiliiiifirlt-rM  and  General  Agent  for 

AVi-'v  White  drapes— Empire  Stuti;  and 
No  Niagaras  genuine  without  seal :  N.W  .  U.  (  . 


P/A  L  K  E  R  nr  J  H  ee  E  s  T 

-Asa  WASHER 


Should  send  fbr  onrNK  W  CD  I 
18H5  OATALOOHE  malloarni 
Boomer*  Botcher!  Frew  Co.  Sjntoie,. 


rfffiKuE — — -  •  Warranh  d  5  years,  satisfaction  (nmninteed  < -r  money  rdunded.  The- 

\ ■WMPgy I  lUeatf  most  Kliu  ieiil,  and  Durable  Waalier  in  the  world. 

\  J I  I  line  no  rival,  the  only  tuat-hine  that  will  «-  ash  perfectly  clean  uithnut  rub. 

1  liny.  Can  bo  iihitI  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
I  in  a  ruon -cut  So  stinj-lo  and  easy  to  oj -era to  the  m-yst  delicate 
U  ^  lady  or  child  can  do  tlio  work.  Made  of  Galvunlzed  Iron,  and 

W  w', f- 1 11  jlyih  f  tlio  only  Wasla-r  hi  tin.-  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Ruud*  on  the 

■ffiiPmli! liliilfflil  ifl|  iWlWvjH'JF.'  Knllcru*  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  mid  Injury  toclothos. 

WW’»OTll|!  APCIITC  lURMTrn  Escltudvo  territory.  Retail  prioe,  £8.00. 

lllill mmm&r  AUtN  I  O  WAN  I  tU  Agents’  eample,  f*3.rH).  •  JU«o  the  celo 
-  bratol  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Mamifucturi-ni’  lowest  price, 

Circidnrs  free.  Wv  refer  l- -  editor  of  this  pajsr.  Addrrsui  ERIE  WASILER  CO..  Erie.  Pa. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Dill  I  CQ9  Field,  Koud.Lawn.al)  ^ 
nULLtna— Cheapest  arut 
best.  Circulars.  Tin;  United  States  " 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
e bided  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 


The  Most  Delightful  Country 

ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

m  Information  given  In  regard  to  Soil.  Clim¬ 
ate,  Production,  and  Advantages  of  a 
Home  In  Serai-Tropic  California.  Address 
Fred.  L.  Allen,  Commissionkr  ok  Emigration. 
Houihei'u  California 

IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION, 

I, oh  Angeles,  Cal. 


_  THE  NEW 

OKK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beckman  St 
Ensilage  Congress, "sei  Pages.  50e 


Cnts  Corn 

Foddw,  Hay 


1  aiuoimu  M  iuu  uuvw  1 1  ind  ct'riw’| 

]/,  Easier  Jt  faster  than  any  ether  Cut¬ 
ter  made.  H'e  will  jrrove  this  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  Wilder  JUfK.  Co-,  Monroe,  Mi«h< 


This  Now  Cliiu-o-1  Ring  144  New  Scrap  Picture! 
and  10  Now  lliddon  NmneCti-di,  all  for  16c. 
war  ill  06c.  New  Sample  Book  and  Premium 
LUUc.  F.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Nassau, N.  Y. 


Vot.  XLIV.  No.  1863 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  10,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$4.00  PER  YEAR. 


(Entered  according  to  Ad  of  Congreas.  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.} 


pieces,  as  before,  were  placed  in  a  trench  one 
foot  apart,  four  inches  deep.  They  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  soil  and  then  a  mulch  of  two 
inches  of  cut  hay  was  spread  upon  the  soil. 

Baker’s  Potato  Fertilizer 
was  then  sown  at  the  rate 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
upon  the  mulch,  and  the 
trench  was  then  filled  with  'q? 

the  rest  of  the  soil  taken 
out  and  heaped  up.  The 
yield  was  10%  pounds. 

There  were  236  tubers,  the 
best  ten  of  which  weighed 
one  pound  seven  ounces. 

This  was  at  the  rate  of  190.- 
13  bushels  per  acre.  In  a  /'lIV  vjffi,  71 
second  trench  21  pieces  J 
were  placed,  as  before, 
and  the  trench  filled  with-  p  jjk ’E’' 

out  either  fertilizer  or  2  V 

mulch.  The  yield  was  14 
pouuds.  There  were  197 
tubei's,  of  which  the  best 
ten  weighed  two  pounds. 

This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  154.84  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
natural  soil,  impoverished 
as  it  is  by  constant  crop-  \ 

ping  and  no  manure  for  ^5. 

many  years, yielded  almost 
as  well  as  that  fertilized 
and  mulched.  The  early 

GOLDEN  GRAIN  GRAPE.  (From  Nature  )  Fig.  447 


part  of  the  season  was  cold  and  wet.  The 
seed  pieces  started  very  late,  and  then  a 
drought  set  in  so  long-continued  that  very  few 
of  the  early  potatoes  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
■\  try  were  large  enough  to 

\  send  to  market. 


sisting  of  67  potatoes,  the  best  10  of  which 
weighed  six  pounds.  This  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  258.52  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Four  Inches  Deep.  The  yield  was  18 
pounds,  consisting  of  83  tubers,  the  best  10  of 
which  weighed  5%  pounds.  This  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  307  42  bushels  per  acre. 

Three  Inches  Deep.  The  yield  was  22% 
pounds,  consisting  of  93  tubers,  the  best  10  of 
which  weighed  5 %  pounds.  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  359.28  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  results  of  this  careful  experiment, which 
quite  reverse  those  of  the  same  kind  conducted 
years  ago,  are  perplexing  enough.  In  such  a 
season  we  should  look  for  the  smallest  yield 
from  those  plants  nearest  the  surface. 


THE  DEPTH  TO  PLANT  PO¬ 
TATOES. 

In  each  of  four  trench¬ 
es,  31  pieces  of  the  State 
of  Maine  (an  intermediate) 
were  planted.  They  were 
fertilized  and  mulched  as 
in  the  above  experiments 
In  the  first  trench  the  seed 
pieces  were  placed  eight 
inches  below  the  surface; 
in  the  second,  six  inches ; 
in  the  third,  four  inches; 
in  the  fourth,  three  inches. 
The  sprouts  appeared 
above  ground  in  every 
case  according  to  tbe 
depth,  aod  all  matured  at 
the  same  time. 

Eioht  Inches  Deep. 
The  y  ield  was  20  pounds, 
consistiug  of  81  tubers,  the 
best  10  of  which  weighed 
five  pounds  12  ounces. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  330.47  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Six  Inches  Deep.  The 
yield  was  23  pounds,  con- 


MARKED  RESULTS  OF  COMPLETE  FER¬ 
TILIZERS  ON  POOR  LAND  — THIRD 
YEAR. 

Last 


year's  experiments  with  potatoes  fol¬ 
lowed  this  year  with  Indian  com. 

The  poor  land  upon  which  onr  experiments 
were  made  last  year  to  test  what  fertilizers 
would  produce  t  he  largest  crops  of  potatoes,  is 
hired  from  a  neighboring  farmer  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  (l)  nearly  level,  (2)  naturally 
well-drained,  and  (8)  worn  out  from  constant 
cropping  for  many  years  without  any  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  or  fertilizers.  This  land 
has  served  us  well.  As  will  be  remembered, 
though  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  were  used  separ¬ 
ately  and  in  various  combinations,  only  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  increased  the  crop  materially 
over  the  unfertilized  or  natural  soil  plots. 

The  experiments  of  the  past  season  with 
Indian  corn  fully  substantiate  the  lessons  of 
past  experiments;  all  of  which  point  to  the 
one  conclusion,  that  this  soil  needs  the  three 
important  food-plant  elements,  viz  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  that  when 
either  is  left  out,  the  crop  is  a  comparative 
failure. 

On  the  15th  day  of  May  nine  small  plots 
were  marked  out,  and  upon  each  plot  at  the 
rate  of  350  pounds  per  acre  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  (mixed)  and  500  pounds  of 
dissolved  bone-black  were  sown  broadcast.  A 
different  variety  of  corn  was  planted  on  each 
plot.  On  J  uue  9th,  when  the  plants  w  ere 
a  few  inches  high,  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (mixed)  were  sown  on 
one  half  of  each  plot.  This  nitrogenous  mixt¬ 
ure  was  preferred  to  either  one  separately, 
because  of  the  different  degrees  of  solubility 
of  its  constituents,  the  nitrate  of  soda  acting 
first,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  next,  and  the 
dried  blood  last,  thus  insuring  a  continuance 
of  nitrogenous  food  during  the  full  season. 
The  striking  coincidence  of  the  results  with 
those  of  previous  years  will  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements,  merely  premising  that  the 
disparity  between  the  number  of  plants  on  the 
several  plots  was  due  to  black  birds  which  ex¬ 
isting  in  immense  numbers  in  an  adjoining 
wooded  meadow,  could  not  be  restained  from 
destroying  them. 

Plot  No.  L  The  half  receiving  potash  and 
burnt-bone  produced  84  plants  bearing  75  ears 
which  weighed  32  pounds.  The  half  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  nitrogen  mixture  also  produced  47 
plants,  65  ears  which  also  weighed  32  pounds. 

Plot  No  3  has  already  been  reported.  The 
yield  of  the  half  receiving  the  complete  fertil 
izer  was  twice  as  much  in  weight  of  ears  as 
that  of  the  other  half. 

Plot  No.  3,  The  half  receiving  potash  and 
burnt  bone  only,  produced  102  plants  bearing 
77  eurs  whieh  weighed  40;!  (  pouuds.  The  other 
half  receiving  the  nitrogen  mixture  also, 
produced  96  plants,  103  ears  which  weighed 
71%  pounds. 

Plot  No.  A  The  half  which  received  no 
nitrogen  produced  95  plants,  79  ears  which 
weighed  22%  pounds.  The  other  half  (com- 


GOLDEN  COIN  GRAPE.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  44S, 
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plete  fertilizer)  produced  63  plants,  73  ears 
which  weighed  25  pounds. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  product  of  the 
other  plots  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  mixed  them  somewhat,  and  as  exact 
results  could  not  be  ariived  at,  we  prefer 
merely  to  make  the  general  statement  that 
the  yield  of  the  halves  receiving  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  exceeded  that  of 
the  halves  receiving  only  potash  aud  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  much  as  in  the  four  plots 
above  presented. 

It  may  also  be  stated  that  the  stover  was 
proportionate  to  the  grain.  The  stalks  and 
leaves  of  the  halves  which  received  the  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  were  vigorous  and  green  to 
the  last— while  the  others  were  yellowish  and 
comparatively  feeble  during  the  entire  season, 
it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  corn  of  the 
former  plots  was  a  few  days  later  in  maturing. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  none  of  our  readers 
will  asciibe  the  greatly  increased  yield  of  the 
halves  manured  with  potash,  burnt  bone  and 
nitrogen,  to  (he  nitrogen  alone-.  That  would 
be  a  mistake  wbicb,  if  acted  upon  on  similar 
land,  would  surely  lead  to  grave  disappoint¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  nitro¬ 
gen  mixture  and  potaEb  (or  phosphoric  acid) 
been  applied  at  first  and  the  bone  tor  potash) 
applied  afterwavds  to  the  balf  plots,  the  re 
suits  would  have  been  just  the  same. 

This  series  of  experiments  carried  on  for 
three  years  with  different  crops  proves  simply 
that  this  particular  poor  land  needs  complete 

fertilizers,  and  that  anything  else  will  fail  to 

give  good  crops. 

What  we  earnestly  desire  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  are  the  Tacts,  so  often  repeated  in 
this  journal,  first,  that  chemical  fertilizers  as 
a  class  must  not  be  condemned  because  special 
fertilizers  fail;  and,  second,  that  the  actual 
plant  foods  of  fertilizers  and  farm  manure  are 
precisely  the  same. 

Suppose  that  after  thoroughly  trying  potash 
or  burnt  bone,  or  nitrogen  in  any  form,  or 
any  two  of  them,  and  finding  that  our  crops 
were  not  benefited  appreciably,  if  at  all,  we 
had  condemned  chemical  fertilizers  in  toto  as 
many  after  equally  imperfect  experiments  do; 
would  that  be  fair?  A  neighbor,  with  similar 
land,  might  in  the  meantime,  have  used  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  to  bis  great  satisfaction. 
Were  they  useless  in  the  one  case  and  of 
great  value  in  the  other? 

Read  the  Special  Fertilizer  Number  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  One  writer  says 
that  he  had  used  sulphate  of  potash  aud  that 
his  money  was  thrown  away.  He  would  not 
put  fertilizers  on  his  land  if  they  wet e  given 
to  him.  Another  bad  used  “superphosphate” 
and  he  could  not  tell  from  the  plants  or  yield 
where  it  was  applied.  Therefore  he  would 
not  buy  them.  This  non-sequitur  reasoning 
has  done  great  harm,  not  only  to  those  who 
hastily  form  such  conclusions,  but  to  those 
who  are  seeking  information.  If  your  land 
is  not  fertile,  and  potash  fails  to  increase  the 
crop,  that  does  not  prove  that  your  laud  does 
not  need  pot-ash.  If,  however,  potash  alone 
increased  the  crops,  it  would  certainly  prove 
that  your  laud  does  need  potash.  If  a  plain 
superphosphate  (furnishing  phosphoric  acid 
only )  fails  to  increase  your  crops,  that  does  not 
prove  that  your  land  does  not  need  it.  If 
nitrogen  fails  to  increase  your  crops,  that  does 
not  prove  that  it  does  not  need  nitrogen. 
First,  friends  of  the  Rural. — you  who  need 
to  use  fertilizers — try  iu  separate  plots,  potash 
iu  any  form,  burnt  bone  or  nitrogen.  If 
neither  plot  responds  to  the  fertilizer  applied, 
try  two  of  them.  If  with  the  same  negative 
results,  try  ALL.  If  all  of  them  do  not  help 
your  crops,  the  reason  wifi  be  that  your  laud 
is  already  rich.  Whether  it  pays  to  use  chein 
ical  fertil'zers  is  another  question  that  each 
must  decide  for  himself. 


lift  torn}, 


$ural  WtsUtn  %}.  Jam  Up¬ 
raising  WINTER  LAMBS. 

WHEN  TO  MARKET  WINTER  LAMBS 
is  an  important  question  to  the  grower,  aud 
one  which  be  should  well  consider.  He  wants 
money  iu  exchange  for  food,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  profit  comes  in  getting  the  most  money 
for  the  least  food;  yet  he  cannot  afford  to  sell 
while  the  gain  in  weight  will  more  than  bal¬ 
ance  the  fall  in  price.  For  instance,  suppose 
a  35-pound  lamb  in  February  would  sell  for  20 
cents  per  pound.or  seven  dollars.  The  grower 
could  not  afford  to  sell  it,  if  by  keeping  it  an¬ 
other  month  he  could  make  it  gain  20  pounds 
more,  making  55  pounds,  and  it  would  theu 
sell  for  only  18  cents,  or  $9  90  for  the  lamb, 
because  *2.90  will  much  more  than  feed 
mother  and  lamb  during  the  extra  month,  aud 
though  the  percentage  of  gain  is  less,  the  net 
gaiu  is  much  more.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
45-pound  lamb  in  April  will  bring  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  money  as  a  00-pouud  lamb  iu 


June  or  a  70  pounder  in  July,  there  would, 
most  likely  be  a  good  profit  if  sold  in  April, 
and  a  loss  if  fed  on  till  the  later  months. 

In  most  markets  the  demand  for  young 
lambs  is  quite  limited  before  the  17  of  March; 
but  from  that  time  on  the  demand  is  brisk 
and  constantly  increasing,  while  the  supply 
raised  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  available 
before  the  middle  of  June. 

It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  have  a  few  that  will 
be  ready  to  meet  the  demand  iu  February  and 
first  of  March,  and  the  bulk  should  come  fit 
for  sale  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  when  the  regulation  dinner  is 
green  peas,  spring  lamb  and  mint  sauce.  The 
best  weight  is  from  50  to  00  pounds,  live;  they 
should  be  plump  and  tat  (little  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  too  fat).  A  little  plump  40  pound  lamb 
‘‘as  fat  as  butter”  will  sell  much  more  quickly 
and  for  more  money  in  any  market,  than  a 
large-boned,  lank  one,  even  though  it  weighs 
60  pounds  or  more.  We  may  prate  about  “baby 
meat,”  and  ridicule  “gobs  of  fat,”  as  much  as 
we  please,  yet  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
each,  and  as  long  as  they  “  capture  the  dol¬ 
lars,”  the  lamb  grower  will  be  most  successful 
who  eater's  to  it. 

WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  MARKET 
are  momeutous  questions,  and  should  be  de¬ 
cided  before  any  lambs  are  fit  to  go.  On  the 
decision  arrived  at  depends  much  of  the  grow¬ 
er’s  reputation,  aud  not  a  little  of  his  profits. 
We  have  seen  lambs  come  to  market  lank  and 
shrunken,  in  appearance  half  starved,  that  no 
doubt  left  home  in  good  shape;  but  a  lamb 
gains  rapidly,  and  shrinks  more  so,  aud  if 
more  than  two  days  on  the  journey  from  pen 
to  the  shambles,  looks  bad,  if  sent  alive.  If 
kept  as  we  have  directed,  they  are  but  little 
used  to  walking, and  if  driven  only  a  few  miles 
they  become  very  weary,  shrink  rapidly,  and 
when  killed,  the  meat  will  have  more  or  less  of 
a  dark  aud  inflamed  appearance. 

It  is  therefore  best,  generally,  to  select  the 
nearest  good  market,  and  t )  put  them  there 
with  the  least  delay  and  fatigue  possible.  In 
all  cases  we  would  carry  them  in  wagons.  If 
to  be  sent  on  the  cars  or  boats  alive,  we  would 
recommend  having  light  crates,  with  close 
bottoms,  holding  from  five  to  eight  lambs. 
These  can  be  readily  picked  up  ami  carried 
from  wagon  to  car,  or  the  reverse,  and  will 
prevent  the  lambs  being  kicked  or  beaten, 
and,  what  is  still  better,  will  prevent  the  bar¬ 
barous  practice  of  catching  and  lifting  them 
by  grasping  the  wool,  a  thiDg  that  should 
never,  never!  be  done.  These  crates  should 
be  made  light  and  strong,  and  will  usually  be 
returned  by  the  transportation  company  Tree 
of  charge. 

But  in  all  cases  where  they  are  to  be  sent 
more  than  100  miles  we  would  recommend 
sending  them  dead.  This  is  easily  done,  and 
if  properly  dressed,  and,  when  thoroughly 
cold,  well  packed,  they  can  be  put  into  mar¬ 
ket  witbin  a  distance  of  500  or  000  miles  in  as 
good  condition  as  if  only  ascoreof  milesaway. 
In  preparing  lambs  to  send  iu  this  way,  they 
should  be  slaughtered  and  dressed  the  day  be 
fore  being  sent;  they  should  be  well  bled  and 
then  skinned,  the  pelt  remaining  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  aud  to  the  rump  near  the 
tail.  The  carcass  should  then  be  opened  and 
the  entrails  taken  out;  but  the  head  and  feet 
should  be  left  on,  and  the  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
and  tongue  should  be  left  iu  place.  The  caul 
should  be  spread  over  atd  wrapped  about  the 
saddles,  and  the  kidneys  should  be  loosened 
u  p  and  pulled  through  a  small  bole  cut  in  the 
caul  in  the  proper  place.  When  the  carcass 
has  hung  and  become  thoroughly  cold,  a  suit¬ 
able  piece  of  white  muslin  should  be  put  about 
it  inside  the  skin,  and  pinned  on;  over  this  put 
a  thickness  of  gunny  sack  or  other  coarse 
goods,  and  over  the  whole  wrap  the  skin, 
tying  it  with  strong  twine;  and  on  each  lamb 
a  card  should  be  put  with  full  directions  for 
reaching  the  consignee.  At  the  same  time, 
write  him  telling  when  and  by  what  line  they 
were  shipped.  These  cloths  will  be  returned 
free  by  the  express  company,  and  the  muslin 
can  be  washed,  and  the  whole  used  many  times 
over.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  the  “has¬ 
lets”  (liver,  heart,  and  lungs)  should  be  re¬ 
moved  when  dressing  the  lambs,  as  by  so 
doing  there  is  less  danger  of  injury  from  the 
heat. 

We  have  thus  minutely  given  our  method 
of  rearing  wiuter  lambs,  and  have  tried  to  do 
it  so  plainly  that  a  good  observer,  with  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  business,  could 
follow  us  to  a  fair  success.  Connected  with 
the  business,  however,  are  Borne  incidents  that 
under  certain  conditions,  might  arise,  and  of 
these  we  will  briefly  speak. 

FAILURE  TO  CUT  THE  FRONT  TEETH 
sometimes  happens,  and  though  not  a  very 
serious  matter,  as,  if  the  lamb  is  strong,  the 
teeth  will  soon  come  through,  yet  sometimes 
the  covering  is  so  firm,  and  it  becomes  so  m 
flamed  that  the  lamb  will  refuse  to  suck.  We 
have  found  it  beat  to  look  each  lamb  In  the 
mouth,  and  if  the  front  teeth  are  not  through 
!  the  gums,  to  force  them  through  by  rubbing 


the  thumb  over  them,  or  if  necessary,  using  a 
piece  of  stick,  stone  or  brick. 

TICKS  ON  THE  EWES 
are  sometimes  so  plentiful  that  they  will  go 
to  the  lambs  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent 
all  gain,  and  where  so  numerous  will  also 
prevent  thrift  in  the  ewe.  They  may  be  easily 
destroyed  on  the  ewes  by  mixing  lard  or  lard 
oil  and  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum,  equal 
parts,  aud  having  made  it  quite  hot,  pouring 
it  from  the  spout  of  an  old  fashioned  lamp 
filler  along  the  backs  of  tbe  sheep  in  openings 
of  the  wool  made  for  that  purpose;  one  such 
application  will  put  a  quietus  on  every  tick  on 
the  mother,  and  this  should  be  done  before  the 
lamb  has  wool  enough  to  iuvite  the  pests  from 
the  ewe. 

EATING  WOOL 
from  the  mother  is  also  an  incident  of  lamb 
raising,  which  sometimes  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  diminish  the  weight  of 
fleece,  and  to  cause  the  lambs  to  become  pot¬ 
bellied  and  unthrifty,  by  interfering  with 
their  digestion.  This  is  mcstly  a  habit,  and 
so  far  as  we  could  ever  see,  is  not  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  any  disease,  or  tbe  result  of  anything 
besides  pure  viciousness;  nor  do  we  know  of 
any  remedy,  save  one,  and  that  we  will 
treat  of  in  our  next.  Many  letters  containing 
inquiries  are  being,  from  time  to  time,  re¬ 
ceived.  They  are  most  welcome,  and  the 
questions  are  answered  in  the  general  way  of 
articles,  or  are  beiug  filed  aud  preserved,  and 
each  will  be  treated  in  its  proper  place,  es  that 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  comes  up. 
While  we  thiuk  this  better  than  to  stop  to  an¬ 
swer  each  as  received,  they  are  uone  the  less 
welcome,  as  they  serve  to  show  which  points 
our  friends  would  like  to  have  made  most 
clear. 


As  some  of  the  Japanese  plums  are  now 
being  propagated  for  distribution  here,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  we  should  know  something 
about  them  iu  advance,  more  especially  as  it  is 
proposed  to  give  them  a  character  quite  at 
variance  with  wbat  I  learned  of  them  some 
years  ago.  I  therefore  wrote  to  a  lady  who  has 
resided  in  Japan  a  number  of  years,  and  who 
has  taken  pains  to  make  herself  familiar  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  that  country,  for 
which  she  has  had  exceptional  opportunities. 
She  writes:  “The  plum  tree  iu  Japan  is  culti¬ 
vated  chiefly  for  its  blossoms;  the  fruit,  to 
such  a  people  as  the  Japanese  (so  fond  of  the 
beautiful)  is  a  secondary  consideration.  There 
are  some  plums,  however,  which  we  foreign¬ 
ers  stew,  being  much  too  hard  to  eat  other¬ 
wise;  but  the  Japanese  pickle  them  in  salt 
aud  vinegar  for  winter  use,  to  eat  with 
their  rice.  They  pickle  nearly  everything; 
aud  to  go  past  one  of  their  pickle  shops  is  a 
trying  ordeal,  unless  one  has  lost  the  sense  of 
smell.”  Certainly  plums  of  this  description 
would  be  no  desirable  addition  to  our  present 
list. 

*  *  * 

The  few-  Japanese  plum  trees  that  I  have 
seen,  are  beautiful  subjects  for  the  lawn;  but 
he  who  plants  them  in  the  orchard  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruit  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
some  plums  in  Japan  which  our  California 
friends  might  well  import  aud  propagate,  but 
not  as  fruit  trees.  Sell  them  for  what  they 
are.  Tbe  praise  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  fruit  could  be  safely  and  hon 

estly  transferred  to  the  flower. 

♦  *  * 

The  best  way  that  I  know  of  for  growing 
the  Calla  Lily  (Richardia  jEthiopiea),  especi¬ 
ally  for  those  who  have  no  green  house,  is  to 
put  it  iu  the  old-fashioned  stone  ware  butter 
crock,  which  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It 
has  no  hole  iu  the  bottom,  and  saves  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  trouble  in  watering.  The 
best  callas  I  have  ever  had  have  been  grown 
in  this  way.  Th?se  crocks,  with  slight  flaws 
in  them,  can  be  bought  cheap.  The  calla  is  a 
semi-aquatic  plant,  aud  delights  in  plenty  of 
water.  Add  to  the  soil  some  old  manure  and 
a  good  supply  of  leaf  mold.  In  the  Spring  I 
put  the  plants  out  of  doors  under  shelter 
where  they  will  get  no  water,  and,  uot  later 
than  the  first  of  June,  I  turn  the  pots  on  then- 
sides  to  insure  their  drying  up,  and  let  them 
remain  so  till  they  show  slgus  of  growing, 
which  will  usually  be  iu  the  early  part  of 
August;  all  of  which  saves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  watering.  1  theu  knock  them  out 
of  the  crocks,  shake  off  the  loose  soil,  aud  put 
them  back  lu  the  crocks  with  fresh  soil,  tilling 
up  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top.  When 
repotting,  break  off  the  small  plants,  retain¬ 
ing  at  least  three  of  the  largest  in  each  crock. 
The  small  ones  can  be  put  lu  small  pots  in  tbe 
usual  way.  Water  sparingly  at  first;  but 


when  the  plants  have  begun  growing  freely, 
water  till  it  nearly  stands  up  at  tbe  top  of  the 
crock,  and  repeat  the  watering  before  the  top 
gets  dry.  One  watering  will  last  a  good 
while.  A  little  manure  water,  or  ammonia, 
may  be  added  at  times,  if  the  plants  are  not 
growing  well.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the 
common  calla,  one  much  dwarfer  than  the 
other,  aud  bearing  smaller  flowers,  and  the 
latter  is  the  one  I  much  prefer. 

*  * 

The  calla  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a  very 
tender  plant ;  but  this  is  not  so.  I  have-  sev¬ 
eral  times  bad  the  plants  frozen  stiff,  both  iu 
the  green- bouse  and  the  sitting-room;  but  iu 
each  case  I  have  drawu  out  the  frost  without 
much  apparent  injury  to  the  plants,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  if  it  did  them  any  good.  The 
tenderness  of  a  plant,  however,  depends  much 
upon  the  temperature  in  which  it  has  been 
grown. 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  coincidences  in  Nature,  the 
cause  of  which  can  only  be  guessed  at.  I 
have  before  alluded  to  the  wonderful  profusion 
of  bloom  ou  the  potato  this  year.  The  same 
thing.  I  learn,  has  happened  in  England  the 
past  season.  The  abundance  of  bloom  on  the 
potato  there  has  been  the  subject  of  almost 
universal  comment.  So,  too,  Pbormium  ten- 
ax  has  flowered  in  Englaud  this  season,  iu  the 
opinion  of  some  for  the  first  lime.  About  two 
montb8siuce  I  saw  Fhormium  teuax  variegata 
blooming  flaely  at  Mrs,  Barr’s,  at  Orange, 
N.  J  ,  beiDg  the  first  instance  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  in  this  country.  The  flower  stalk  is 
tall  aud  stately,  but  the  flower  itself  is  not 

particularly  striking. 

*  *  * 

A  very  pretty  plaut  for  winter  blooming, 
aud  a  great  favorite  with  me,  is  the  blue  lobe¬ 
lia.  For  a  small  basket  or  suspended  pot, 
Lobelia  gracilis,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  L. 
speciosawill  do.  Plants  of  tbe  latter  cau  be 
bought  of  almost  any  florist,  or  may  be  raised 
from  seed;  but  plants  of  L.  gracilis  are  rare¬ 
ly  seen  for  sale.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
however,  and  comes  into  flower  when  quite 
young.  For  a  hanging  pot  or  basket,  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  diameter ,  L.  gracilis  is 
the  better  plant,  owing  to  its  procumbent 
habit.  It  will  make  a  drooping  mass  of  flow¬ 
ers  two  or  three  feet  long.  If  you  want 
flowers  rather  than  foliage,  the  soil  should  be 
only  moderately  rich.  After  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  some  mild  liquid  manure  may  be 
used  occasionally. 

*  *  * 

The  seeds  of  the  lobelia  are  very  small,  and 
should  be  sown  ou  the  surface  and  pressed  in 
firmly.  Watering  should  be  carefully  done  to 
avoid  washing  the  seed  out.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  two  or  three  leaves,  transplant 
them.  In  a  pot  or  basket  four  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  put  one  plant,  and  no  more.  It 
locks  like  a  very  small  object  in  a  pot  of  that 
size,  but  in  tbe  end  you  will  thiuk  it  is  just 
right.  I  have  tried  all  the  way  from  one  to 
50  plants  in  a  pot ;  but  I  have  found  one  not  only 
to  be  enough,  but  better  than  more.  You  cau 
try  more,  however,  if  you  wish.  Water  freely 
and  give  plenty  of  light,  and  you  will  have  a 
basket  that  will  be  good  for  two  years  at  least 
by  simply  cutting  it  in,  next  August. 

*  *  * 

A  very  pretty  companion  for  the  lobelia  is 
tbe  Sweet  Alyssum;  and  of  the  several  kinds 
now  growu,  Tom  Thumb  is  much  the  best  for 
our  several  purposes.  Plants  of  this  are  now 
kept  for  sale  by  all  florists.  The  treatment  is 
much  the  same  as  that  for  the  lobelia,  except 
that  the  soil  may  be  a  little  richer.  The 
Sweet  Alyssum  Is  not  a  trailing  plant.  Novices 
usually  make  a  terrible  mess  in  repottiDg  this 
AlyBSum.  aud  it  certainly  requires  careful 
handling  in  being  transferred  from  a  three- 
inch  pot.  Buy  small  plants,  therefore,  and 
put  at  once  into  a  five  or  six-inch  pot  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  charcoal  drainage  at  the 
bottom.  As  with  lobelia,  put  only  one  plaut 
iu  this  pot,  aud  by  Easter  you  will  have  a 
mass  of  snow-white  bloom  coveriug  the  pot 
haDgiug  dowu  an  inch  or  two  over  the  ritn. 
It  will  be  quite  pretty  enough,  simple  little 
flower  though  it  be,  to  carry  to  church  ou 
Easter  Sunday,  and  you  should  grow  at  least 
half  a  dozen  for  this  very  purpose. 

HORTICOLA. 
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ROOT  GRAFTING  THE  STONE  FRUITS 
AND  THE  PEAR. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 


At  the  West  we  have  had  much  trouble 
with  hardy  varieties  of  these  fruits  when 
budded  in  Eastern  nurseries  ou  tender  stocks. 
Even  when  sot  sightly  deeper  than  they  stood 
iu  nursery,  the  trees,  in  our  light,  porous  soil, 
are  apt  to  be  lost  by  root-killing.  Aware  of 
this  fact,  we  have  queries  from  Eastern  prop¬ 
agators  as  to  our  method  of  root  grafting- 


Cions  of  the  cherry,  plum,  apricot  and 
peach,  absorb  water  rapidly,  if  put  away  in  a 
cellar  in  moss,  sawdust  or  sand.  If  kept 
moist,  so  that  eallusing  is  commenced  at  the 
base  of  the  cions,  they  will  rarely  unite  with 
the  stock.  If  in  natural  condition  as  cut  from 
the  tree,  or  slightly  shriveled,  they  will  unite 
readily  and  perfectly.  Cions  of  the  pear  are 
also  injured  by  absorbing  water,  but  not  so 
seriously  as  those  of  the  stone  fruits. 

Stocks:  The  best  available  stock  for  root 
grafting  the  cherry  is  the  form  of  Mazzard 
grown  in  Eastern  Prance  as“Cerasus  avium.” 
When  obtainable,  1  also  use  seedlings  of  our 
common  Morello,  but  these  are  objected  to 
by  many  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  sprout¬ 
ing.  By  the  use  of  long  cions,  and  setting  the 
grafts  down  in  the  nursery  row  to  the  top  bud 
of  the  cions,  I  find  the  Mazzard  safe  from  root¬ 
killing.  When  obtainable  I  prefer  the  seed¬ 
lings  of  our  native  wild  plums  for  stocks  for 
all  the  cultivated  plums  doing  well  at  the 
West.  But  the  imported  Prunus  sativa  aud 
St  Julien  roots  may  he  safely  used  by  deep 
setting  with  long  cions.  For  root- grafting  the 
peach  and  Prunus  Simoni  I  use  healthy  peach 
roots  or  seedliDgs  of  our  native  Prunus  Chica 
sa.  The  imported  French  pear  roots  are 
hardy  enough  with  deep  setting,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  safer  to  use  thau  American  grown  seed¬ 
lings,  as  the  latter  rarely  escape  leaf  rust  in 
our  climate.  American-grown  Mazzard  seed¬ 
lings  are  liable  to  the  same  trouble.  In  no 
case  have  1  had  reasonable  success  in  growing 
root  grafts  of  tbe  cherry  or  plum  where  the 
seedliogs  lost  foliage  prematurely,  and  I  may 
add  that  partial  failure  has  always  followed 
the  use  of  cions  injured  to  any  extent  by  leaf 
rust. 

Grafting  :  The  cions  of  all  stone  fruits  and 
the  pear  are  put  iu  the  crowu  of  the  stock  by 
“side-grafting,”  as  shown  by  Fig.  458.  With 
a  view  to  rapid  work,  and  a  true  oblique  gash 
in  the  stock  with  a  thin  knife,  the  root  is  held 
lirmly  by  a  barrel  stave  clamp  on  the  grafting 
bench,  from  which  a  wire  extends  to  a  treadle 
at  the  feet  of  tbe  grafter.  As  the  clamp  is 
padded,  there  is  no  danger  of  bruising  t  he  root 
wheu  Lirmly  held  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot. 
As  the  root  grafts  are  laid  down,  an  assistant 
winds  them  with  waxed  thread,  as  in  apple 
grafting,  Fig  454,  aud  covers  the  cuts  of  the 


splice  with  liquid  grafting  wax,  rolling  in  sand 
to  prevent  them  from  stickiug  together.  I  use 
altogether  the  alcoholic  plastic,  as  it  is  more 
convenieut  aud  rapid  for  indoor  use,  aud  1 
find  the  ordinary  grafting-wax,  softened  with 
linseed  oil,  dangerous  to  use  on  aceouut  of  re¬ 
cent  adulteration  with  cheap  driers  fatal  to 
vegetable  tissue. 

lu  packing  away  the  grafts  in  boxes  or 
ranks,  the  saud,  sawdust  or  moss  is  placed  only 
among  the  roots,  the  cion  beiug  exposed 
mainly  to  tbe  cellar  air.  If  the  ciou  is  iu  con¬ 
tact  with  moist  material,  it  will  absorb  water 
aud  fail  to  unite  perfectly,  if  at  all.  With  the 
cherry,  plum,  apricot  and  peach  I  use  only 
about  five  inches  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
seedling,  aud  cut  back  the  lateral  roots  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  packing  and  planting.  With  the  pear 
I  use  long  roots,  as  the  fibrous  roots  start  too 
slowly  from  the  upper  portiou  of  the  root  to 
support  the  rapidly  unfoldiug  leaves  of  the 
ciou  after  planting  in  nursery  row. 

Storage  ckli.au:  Hoot  grafts  of  the  stone 
fruits  and  the  pear  will  not  do  well  iu  a  cellar 
liable  to  extremes  of  temperature  aud  moist¬ 
ure  of  air.  The  best  success  is  realized  iu  an 
old-fashioned  dirt  cave  with  an  earth  covering 


overhead.  Aside  from  the  even  conditions  of 
air  required  for  the  uniting  of  the  grafts,  such 
a  storage  room  retards  the  starting  of  the 
buds  on  the  approach  of  Spring.  If  the  buds 
are  started  at  the  time  of  planting,  they  are 
apt  to  rot  in  the  changing  temperature  and 
air  of  planting  time.  With  due  attention  to 
these  simple  principles — well  known  when 
Bindley  wrote  bis  “Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture” — perfect  trees  may  be  as  cheap¬ 
ly  aud  quickly  grown  by  root-grafting  as  by 
budding. 

Agricultural  College,  Ames,  la. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 


DISCUSSION  of  new  fruits. 


(RURAL  SHORT-HAND  REPORT.) 

APPLES. 

Apples  being  first  called,  Mr.  Green  of 
New  York,  asked  about  Yellow  Transparent. 
Mr.  Gideon,  of  Minnesota,  said  it  was  of 
Russian  origin  and  about  as  hardy  as  Olden¬ 
burg.  Tbe  latter  was  entirely  killed  with  him 
last  Winter,  especially  young  trees.  Yellow 
Transparent  was  also  killed,  though  it  never 
was  killed  there  before.  Tetofsky  was  also 
injured.  He  said  the  mercury  stood  at  49 
degrees  below  zero  at  one  time  (Members 
laughed  heartily  at  this  story  of  Mr.  Gideon). 
Mr.  Gideon;  “It  is  usually  called  hardy  with 
us.  It  fruited  with  me  this  year;  quality  very 
good.  The  question  is,  is  it  hardy?”  Mr. 
Cnase,  Pennsylvania:  “We  have  received 
many  reports  of  it  from  our  State;  all  find  it 
earlier  than  Early  Harvest.  I  regard  it  as  an 
early  cooking  apple.”  Mr.  Gibb,  of  Quebec: 
“We  consider  it  a  very  promising  early  ap¬ 
ple.”  Prof.  Budd,  Iowa:  “I  have  fruited  it  a 
number  of  years:  it’s  an  old  variety  with  us; 
about  as  hardy  as  Oldenburg,  bears  young, 
and  is  uniform  in  size.  I  have  this  year 
frufted  four  other  varieties  of  the  same  season 
as  the  Transparent;  one  is  Bresovka,  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Swaar,  size  of  Trans¬ 
parent:  it  is  much  hardier  and  ripens  at  the 
same  time.”  He  also  spoke  of  another  new 
sweet  apple,  which  he  said  was  earlier  than 
Early  Harvest,  and  alluded  to  several  other 
sorts  of  value  for  that  section.  Mr.  Richards, 
of  Michigan,  iuquired  the  advantages  of 
Transparent  over  the  Astrachau.  “Two 
weeks  earlier,”  wa3  tbe  answer.  Mr.  MorriU, 
Michigan,  asked  for  more  detailed  description 
of  Bresovka.  Prof.  Budd:  “It  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Autumn  Swnar,  but  is  more 
wrinkled,  like  other  Russian  apples,  and  is 
quite  juicy.  Its  fuultns  a  tendency  to  water- 
core  when  over-ripe.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  ‘spell’  of  its  name  be  made  a  little  easier, 
if  possible.”  J  udge  Parry,  New  Jersey,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Transparent,  said:  “It  does  well  with 
us;  very  fair;  of  good  size;  much  superior  to 
Early  Harvest— a  valuable  early  apple.”  Mr. 
Woodward,  New  York:  “Is  it  not  liable  to 
crack  and  become  dry  and  mealy?”  Prof. 
Budd:  “Only  when  over-ripe.  In  looking 
back  over  old  English  horticultural  works,  I 
fiud  this  apple  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1S27,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Olden¬ 
burg.  It  was  theu  known  as  the  Sugar  loaf 
Pippin.  This  was  in  Dr.  Lindley's  time.” 
Mr.  Manning:  “Orchards  were  largely  killed 
last  Winter  iu  Minnesota;  those  before  called 
hardy  were  not  so  then.” 

Mr.  Moon,  Pennsylvania:  “What  about  the 
Dickinson  Apple!  1  don’t  see  it  on  the  cata¬ 
logue.  It’s  a  tine,  red  apple;  good  size.”  Mr. 
Chase,  Pennsylvania:  “I  had  my  attention 
called  to  it  some  years  ago.  It’s  a  seedling  of 
Yellow  Bellflower,  raised  by  Mr.  Dickinson, 
West  Chester,  Peuu. ;  ripens  about  with  the 
Bellflower,  and  is  similar  in  quality.  I 
fruited  it  this  year  for  the  first,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  promising.  My  trees  are  full  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  year.  Reasonably  good 
grower;  habit  like  that  of  Bellflower.  I 
think  it  should  go  on  the  list  starred  for 
Pennsylvania.” 

Mr.  Green:  “I  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  the  Shannon  Apple.  It  seems  to  have 
attracted  much  attention  at  New  Orleans  last 
Winter,  taking  most  of  the  premiums.”  Mr. 
Rogers,  ludiaua:  “It  seems  to  be  the  apple  for 
Arkansas.  Our  winter  apples  become  fall 
fruits  there.  I  think  well  of  the  Shunuon. 
The  orchards  of  Arkansas  are  largely  plauted 
with  it.”  Dr.  Hupe,  Georgia:  “I  saw  it  at 
New  Orleans;  quality  very  good;  specimens 
very  line  indeed.  1  am  told,  however,  that  it 
is  a  shy  bearer,  suitable  for  mountain  laud 
there,  but  not  well  adapted  to  general  culture; 
quality  must  be  oonsi  lored  Hue.”  Mr.  Morrill: 
“I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
Shannon  at  the  Exposition.  1  think  it  does 
best  iu  Washington  Co.,  Ark.,  and  on  high 
land;  not  so  well  on  table-lands.”  Mr.  Lyou, 
Michigan:  "I  have  nothing  to  say  in  its  favor; 
it  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  but  it  is  a  flue- 
looking  apple,  very  much  the  color  of  Peek’s 
Pleasant.  It  eertaiuly  took  a  very  high 
position  among  the  apples  at  N  ew  Orleaus.  I 


think  it  desirable  a3  a  market  variety  rather 
than  for  quality.” 

Mr.  Gibbs  asked  about  the  Cellini,  “It  is 
grown  in  Montreal,  and  is  a  good,  early  apple, 
red ;  of  fair  quality.  I  have  not  seen  it  spoken 
of  here;  it  originated  in  Scotland.”  Mr. 
Budd:  “I  was  under  tbe  impression  it  was  of 
Polish  origin;  about  as  hardy  as  Fameuse.” 
Here  Prof.  Budd  startled  the  members  by  say- 
iog  that  even  Fameuse  had  proven  tender  of 
late  in  Central  Iowa.  (Downing  says  of 
Cellini:  “An  English  culinary  apple.”) 

Mr.  Augur  asked  about  the  Blast  apple,  of 
which  he  had  received  cions  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Borne  years  since.  “I  consider  it  fine  and 
delicious  for  hakiug;  and  a  fine  fruit  gener¬ 
ally- ’’  Prof.  Budd:  “We  do  not  have  the 
apple."  He  then  said  there  were  some  70 
varieties  of  the  Eastern  class.  “All  are  hand¬ 
some  apples,  uniformly  fine  and  showy  in  their 
general  appearance,  but  I  can’t  speak  as  to 
their  general  value.” 

Judge  Parry  asked  about  Charlotteuthaler. 
Prof.  Budd:  "We  propose  to  call  it  Thaler 
merely.  It  is  much  like  Yellow  Transparent, 
or  that  class;  five  or  six  days  later.”  Mr. 
Gibb:  “It  has  ripened  with  me  July  2L  both 
last  year  and  this.” 

Mr.  Lyon:  "What  is  known  in  regard  to 
Wolf  River,  aseedling  shown  at  New  Orleans. 
It  seems  like  Alexander,  iuclined  to  blight, 
not  as  hardy  as  Oldenburg,  and  has  most  of 
the  faults  of  the  Aport  family.”  Mr,  Gideon, 
Minnesota:  “It  proves  tender  in  our  State.” 
Mr.  Augur:  “It  struck  me  as  being  very  beau¬ 
tiful  at  New  Orleaus  ”  Mr.  Budd;  "It  is  per¬ 
haps  40  per  cent,  hardier  than  Fameuse.  It 
surely  is  not  a  tender  variety,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  have  failed  at  times.  Oldenburg,  which  is 
usually  considered  very  hardy,  is  not  the 
hardiest  known  variety  after  all.”  He  men¬ 
tioned  several  sorts  that  are  more  hardy.  “In 
the  interior  of  Russia  all  of  the  apples  are 
hardy.”  Mr.  Green  asked  Mr.  Gideon  which 
was  the  hardiest  apple  hB  knew  of.  Mr. 
Gideon:  “Before  last  Winter  we  thought  Old¬ 
enburg  and  Wealthy  were  our  hardiest  sorts; 
but  last  Winter  took  these  down,  cleaned  them 
out  on  our  grounds— a  deep,  black  sandy  loam. 
In  fact,  it  killed  nearly  all  kinds,  except  the 
Siberian  crab3.  Of  these  we  have  now  seve¬ 
ral  new  seedlings,  which  are  very  promising. 
Tbe  more  crab  we  get  in  their  composition  the 
hardier  i  hey  are  iuvariably.”  Mr  Gioson.  of 
Colorado,  spoke  of  some  of  the  new  seedlings 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Gideon,  and  originated  by 
him.  there  being  a  most  attractive  collection 
of  these  shown  by  Mr.  Gideon  in  the  Fruit 
Hall.  Beiug  asked  to  give  the  origin  of  the 
two  sort9  known  as  Excelsior  and  Gideon,  he 
said:  “The  Gideon  is  a  seedling  of  the  small 
crab;  the  seed  came  from  Boston,  where  the 
tree  was  surrounded  iu  the  orchard  by  Blue 
Pearmain.  I  consider  the  tree  a  cross  between 
those  two.  The  tree  resembles  Blue  Pear- 
main;  seed  was  taken  from  the  crab.  The 
Excelsior  came  from  the  seed  of  Wealthy, 
which  had  a  chance  to  be  crossed  with  the 
Cherry  Crab,  and  also  with  Uldenlurg;  so  I 
am  not  certain  about  its  parentage.  Excel¬ 
sior  is  much  earlier,  equally  good  iu  quality, 
and  much  hardier;  fine,  hardy  tree.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  safe  to  plant.  I  have  several  other 
seedliugs  which  are  very  hardy,  both  from 
Wealthy  ami  Oldenburg.  ’’ 

Mr.  Collier,  Michigan,  asked  about  the 
Salome  Apple.  Prof.  Budd:  “It  is  iu  the 
bands  of  one  of  our  best  men.  It  originated 
down  ou  the  Illinois  River  with  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away.  It  is  a  very  nice  keeper,  and  good 
grower,  aud  would  generally  be  called  hardy, 
though  not  as  hardy  as  Fameuse,  bnt  more  so 
thau  Beu  Davis.  It  is  of  good  quality;  keeps 
well  with  ordinary  care;  rather  small  in  size; 
season,  iu  Iowa,  January  to  March;  about  as 
hardy  as  Pewaukee  which  is  more  tender  thau 
Wealthy;  better  thau  Ben  Davis,  but  smaller.” 

Mr.  Robiuson,  Mich,:  “  What  about  Hog 
Island  Sweet?  (  Laughter).  The  apple  does 
not  need  refor«»atiou,if  the  name  does;  season 
with  me  October.”  Mr.  Green:  “1  received 
cions  from  Mr.  Downing  several  years  ago.” 
Mr.  Robinson:  “1  found  it  on  my  farm  when 
1  purchased  tbe  place.  It  has  been  the  best 
bearer  1  have  had  ever  since;  one  of  the  best 
dessert  apples;  will  keep  until  Christmas;  red 
to  the  suu,  yellowish  skin  to  the  shade;  regu¬ 
lar  bearer.”  Mr.  Hathaway;  '‘Quality  ex¬ 
cellent;  tree  not  very  hardy;  very  best  sweet 
apple  in  quality  for  us  season.” 

Mr.  Gibsou,  Colorado,  asked  about  McMa 
hou’s  White:  “This  has  recently  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  there 
spoken  of  as  beiug  extremely  hardy.”  Prof. 
Budd:  “During  July  last  I  visited  many  or¬ 
chards  in  that  State  and  saw  this  apple  grow¬ 
ing.  It  belongs  to  the  Aport  class,  and  is 
about  as  hardy  as  Wolf  River,  and  as  largo ; 
shape  more  like  that  of  a  large  Northern 
Spy.”  Mr.  Gibsou:  “It  originated  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.”  Mr.  Morrill:  “I  have  a  peculiar  apple 
growing  in  rows  of  Northern  Spy,  which  l 
bought  for  that  variety.  It  proves  to  be  a 
first-class  sweet  apple,  which  is  the  only  re- 


pect  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Spy;  looks 
just  like  it;  grows  like  it,  texture  of  flesh  the 
same  ;  it  seems  like  a  sport.”  Mr.  Moody, 
New  York:  “It  is  doubtless  a  seedling.  Ido 
not  believe  in  the  theory  of  apples  sporting.” 
Mr.  Gideon  ami  others  gave  their  experience 
on  this  Bubjeet,  from  which  it  appears  similar 
freaks  have  occurred  before  at  different  times 
where  no  satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
given. 

Mr.  Lyon  named  the  North  Western  Green¬ 
ing  as  having  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  New  Orleaus  last  Winter.  He  wanted  to 
know  more  about  It  from  Prof.  Budd.  “I 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  it  at  New 
Orleans,”  said  the  latter.  “Within  the  last 
month  I  went  to  see  the  original  trees,  plant¬ 
ed  about  12  years  ago,  near  Milwaukee,  and 
found  they  had  been  damaged  by  the  Winter 
there  near  the  lake,  though  not  as  badly  as 
some  others.  I  do  not  consider  it  very  hardy. 
It  is  not  like  Rhode  Island  Greening  at  aU.and 
should  not  be  classed  wicb  it;  it  is  much  more 
conical  even  Chan  Grimes’s  Golden."  Mr. 
Gibb  named  Kennog  Russet.  “I  think  highly 
of  it.  It  is  very  much  like  tbe  Golden  Russet 
of  Western  New  York.  The  fruit  seems  to  be 
almost  identical,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  growth  of  the  two.” 

Mj-  Hathaway  asked  about  the  Mann  Apple, 
and  the  question  was  finally  presented  to  Mr. 
Moody,  who  grows  the  variety  to  some  extent. 
He  said:  ‘-We  value  it  highly;  a  good  bearer, 
always  of  fine  shape  and  good  size;  tree  very 
hardy:  planted  a  long  time  ago  at  Ndes, 
Michigan.  Downing  says  it  originated  in 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  a  fine  grower;  fruit 
somewhat  conical,  green,  often  with  a  red 
blush  on  one  side;  always  fair;  of  good  qual¬ 
ity;  keeps  until  July.”  Mr.  Rosecraus,  Mich¬ 
igan:  “Very  hardy,  more  so  than  Baldwin; 
good  grower;  a  fine  apple.”  Mr.  Hoag,  New 
York:  “Very  spreading  grower;  fruit  has 
many  fine  white  specks,  covered  with  a  purple 
bloom;  liable  to  overbear:  needs  chinning,  es¬ 
pecially  while  young;  very  long  keeper; 
quality  not  extraordinary;  good  for  that  sea¬ 
son,  however.  I  never  saw  the  codling  moth 
at  work  on  it;  even  where  everything  else  was 
being  taken  by  it.  the  Maun  went  clear.”  Mr. 
Moody:  "An  upright  grower  while  young.” 
Mr.  Augur  asked  as  to  its  cooking  qualities  in 
the  Spring.  Mr  Moody:  “Best  we  have  then, 
most  other  varieties  being  gone.”  Prof.  Budd: 
“As  these  discussions  are  widely  published, 
we  had  better  be  careful  and  explicit.  The 
Mann  Apple  has  been  largely  grown  by  our 
nurserymen  generally.  West  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  it  does  not  succeed  well,  not  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis.  There  is  some  n  isapprehension 
about  this  sort  in  the  West.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  tbe  Mann  or  Virginia  Greening 
we  have.  It  grows  like  the  latter  in  the  West, 
if  we  have  that  variety  rightly  named  there.” 
Mr.  Moody:  “It  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
sort,”  Mr.  Hathaway:  “Its  hardiness  makes 
it  more  valuable  than  most  others.  With  me, 
the  Mann  Apple,  two  years  old,  stood  up 
through  the  Winter,  while  the  Red  Canada 
was  killed."  Mr.  Lyon:  “It  is  sufficiently 
hardy  for  Michigan,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  fit  co eat.  aud  I  don't  think  it  is  fit  to  cook.” 
President  Barry ;  "With  me  there  is  no  better 
apple  than  Red  Cauada.”  Mr.  Ly-on:  "I  think 
we  should  protest  against  sending  out  apples 
that  are  only  good  for  market  and  not  fit  to 
eat.  It  is  all  wrong."  Mr.  Moody:  "Down¬ 
ing  has  classed  the  Mann  Apple  as  good;  it 
seems  very  strange.”  Mr.  Hathaway:  "It  is 
not  best  to  condemn  all  such  apples,  even 
wheu  no  better  thau  the  Mann  in  quality.  We 
must  grow  apples  for  market  chac  can  be 
grown  successfully Mr.  Woodward:  ‘  None 
should  consider  the  Mann  a  very  good  apple, 
but  we  must  remember  when  the  Mann  is 
good  to  eat.  there  are  very  few  others  to  be 
had.”  Mr.  Lyon:  “Red  Canada  is  the  apple 
which  stays  longest  upon  the  hucksters’ stands 
in  the  Spring.”  Mr.  Hathaway:  “No  intelli¬ 
gent  grower  will  now  plant  Baldwin  for  gen¬ 
eral  market  lu  the  first  tier  of  counties,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  hardy-.”  Mr.  Augur:  “We 
have  an  apple  in  Connecticut  called  Cole’s 
Greeniug.  It  is  much  like  the  Mann.  I  have 
them  in  my  cellar  now;  it  is  valuable  as  a 
late  keeper,  scarcely  differs  from  the  Mann; 
quality  not  high.” 

Mr.  Hoag  asked  about  the  Somerset.  “A 
deep,  golden  yellow;  shape  like  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  a  delicious  dessert  apple,  very  choice 
fruit;  heavy  bearer  with  me.”  No  response. 

Mr.  Gibsou:  “What  is  known  regarding  the 
Lou  Apple?  It  originated  in  the  Northwest, 
looks  well  on  my  grounds;  has  not  fruited 
there  yet.”  Mr.  Gideon:  “The  Lou  originated 
on  my  grounds  from  seed  of  Oldenburg;  it  is 
ten  days  earlier,  or  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Tetofsky;  excellent  to  eat;  well  liked  with  us; 
extremely  hardy;  of  medium  size;  rather  con¬ 
ical;  of  a  duller  red  than  Oldenburg;  tree  a 
heavy  bearer,  and  one  of  our  hardiest;  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit  first  class.” 

J.  W.  Manning,  inquired  about  Jacobs’ 
Sweet.  “It  originated  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  Med- 
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ford,  and  is  a  very  superior  winter  sweet 
apple;  medium  to  large;  resembles  Sweet 
Bough  in  appearance  and  texture,  and  feels 
like  it  outside;  has  a  little  more  of  the  blush; 
it.  is  not  yet  disseminated.”  Mr,  Manning 
showed  a  photograph  of  the  fruit:  A  Minne¬ 
sota  member  asked  about  Missouri  Janet,  “I 
find  it  an  excellent  keeper.”  President  Barry 
thought  it  was  identical  with  Rawle’s  Janet, 
Mi-.  Lyon  agreeing  with  hi  u.  “Not  rich  in 
flavor,”  he  said.  Mr,  Richards,  Michigan, 
asked  about  theOhio  Greening,  4 'It  does  better 
with  us  than  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.” 

At  this  point  U.  S  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Colmun  entered  the  room,  having 
come  to  attend  the  society  meetings.  He 
was  invited  to  a  front  seat,  and  was  warmly 
received;  but  declined  to  make  any  remarks 
at  that  time. 

Continuing  the  apple  discussion,  Mr.  Augur 
said;  '“We  have  a  new  apple  which  came  up 
in  the  street,  which  seems  promising  and  val¬ 
uable,  ranking  in  quality  from  very  good  to 
best.  Season  from  February  till  last  of  May : 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  definitely  of  it 
We  call  it  the  Bradley;  not  yet  disseminated; 
tree  young.”  Commissioner  Colman: 
“Speaking  of  Missouri  Janet  and  Rawle’s 
Janet  reminds  me  of  another  apple  out  there, 
which  I  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  notice.  We  call  it  Wrights  Janet.  It  re¬ 
sembles  Rawle's  Janet  in  some  respects,  but 
differs  from  it  in  quality,  and  particularly  in 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  which  is  much  larger 
and  does  not  fruit  in  clusters,  like  Rawle’s.” 
Briug  asked  about  Missouri  Pippin,  the 
Commissioner  said :  “I  have  it  in  bearing ;  it 
originated  in  Lafayette  County,  I  believe;  an 
early  bearer,  very  productive;  in  its  locality 
it  is  quite  generally  grown,  but  not  generally 
distributed  outside,  1  think,  as  yet.  Those 
Laving  it  in  bearing  think  very  highly  of  it.” 
He  also  spoke  well  of  Smith’s  Cider,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  more  profitable  even  than  Ben  Davis. 
Mr.  Augur;  “It  appeared  well  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.” 

Prof.  Budd:  “There  is  one  variety  of  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  which  has  been  fruited  almost 
across  the  continent,  which  has  exhibited 
many  desirable  peculiarities  for  places  where 
something  hardier  than  Fameuse  is  needed. 
The  name,  as  nearly  as  I  can  give  it  to  you  in 
English,  is  'Longfield.'  The  Russian  name  is 
•Longerfeldskoe.’  During  the  last  three  years 
it  has  been  loaded  with  fruit  with  me,  making 
an  annual  growth  of  12  to  14  inches,  while 
thus  bearing.  It  is  longer  than  the  Jonathan, 
about  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  Missouri 
Janet;  yellow,  with  a  blush  nearly  equal  to 
that  on  Maiden’s  Blush  ;  keeps  through  the 
Winter  at  the  North.  It  has  been  extensively 
tried,  and  I  think  it  should  nowr  have  more 
general  notice.  The  quality  is  quite  as  good 
as  that  of  Fameuse,  which  it  resembles  in 
texture.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  among 
the  hardiest  of  Russian  apples,  but  it  is  har¬ 
dier  than  the  Fameuse.”  President  Barry : 
“I  think  very  few  people  will  plant  these 
hardy  Russian  apples  except  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  so  se  vere  that  other  kinds  could  not 
be  grown.  The  Fameuse  is  good  enough  for 
anybody.  I  was  up  in  the  Adirondack  region 
not  long  ago  where  they  can  grow  nothing 
else;  the  trees  were  loaded.” 

Mr.  Gibb:  “1  am  fruiting  27  varieties  of 
the  Crab  class,  and  would  like  to  speak  of  two 
of  them.  I  consider  Whitney's  No.  20  the  best 
of  the  lot  in  all  respects.”  Mr.  Gideon:  “The 
quality  is  very  good,  though  not  equal  to  that 
of  some  others  of  the  same  size  and  season. 
The  tree  kills  with  us.  I  consider  it  several 
removes  from  the  Siberian  crab  species.  It 
should  be  classed  among  small  apples;  it  has 
very  little  crab  blood  in  it.”  Mr.  Gibb: 
“Early  Strawberry  Crab  is  the  other  variety 
I  desired  to  mention.  Nothing  I  grow  in  its 
season  is  so  good;  can  give  my  friends  noth¬ 
ing  better."  He  spoke  of  another  new  seed¬ 
ling  crab,  which  bad  been  named  “Gibb,"  be¬ 
cause  he  found  it  growing  in  Wisconsin.  He 
thought  it  was  promising.  Mr.  Woodward: 
“1  think  every  family  should  have  at  least 
one  tree  of  the  genuine  crab;  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  the  apple  line  for  mak¬ 
ing  jellies.”  Mr.  Woodmancy,  Michigan, sug¬ 
gested  that  mixiDgtbe  juice  of  the  wild  grape 
with  the  jelly  made  it  very  beautiful  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  societ}’  now  adjourned  for  the 
first  evening  session,  the  hour  being  late  and 
repeated  motious  to  adjourn  having  been  en¬ 
thusiastically  voted  down  previously. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


The  editorial  remarks  on  “Comparing 
Blackberries."  in  the  late  Rural,  are  excel¬ 
lent;  and  with  a  little  allowance  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  latitude,  accord  with  my  experience. 
The  Early  Harvest  is  sufficiently  hardy  here 
to  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  the  very  earliest 


blackberries  grown  in  this  section.  The 
Snyder  and  Taylor’s  Prolific  are  perfection  in 
time  of  ripening  and  size.  Kittatiuny,  a 
larger  and  more  delicious  berry,  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise,  when  not  affected  with 
rust.  The  Wilson  Jr.  is  larger,  earlier  and 
more  prolific  than  its  parent,  the  old  Wilson 
Early,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement  of 
yields  for  last  year  and  this: 

In  1884,  we  commenced  picking  both  varie¬ 
ties  July  4th,  and  by  the  14th  (in  10  days),  one 
acre  of  Wilson  Jr.  had  yielded  1,298  quarts, 
and  five  acres  of  old  Wilson  Early  had  aver¬ 
aged,  per  acre,  858  quarts,  and  the  whole 
crop  was:  one  acre,  Wilson  Jr.,  llOj^  bushels; 
five  acres  old  Wilson  Early,  an  average  of  53 
bushels.  The  crop  of  blackberries  in  this 
(Burlington  Co.,  N,  J.)  was  reported  at  47 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1885,  the  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing  was  about  10  days  later,  and  we  com¬ 
menced  picking  both  on  July  11,  and  in  10  days 
(up  to  24tb),  one  acre  of  Wilson  J'r.  yielded 
115  89  bushels;  five  acres  of  old  Wilson  Early 
averaged  38.50  bushels  per  acre;  and  the 
whole  crop  was,  for  one  acre  of  Wilson  Jr. 
103  bushels;  while  five  acres  of  old  Wilson 
Early  averaged  58  bushels  per  acre.  All  were 
plauted  at  the  same  time  side  by  side  on  sim¬ 
ilar  land,  and  all  received  the  same  treatment. 
The  berries  we  selected  for  seed  this  year 
were  of  the  same  size  as  those  reported  upon 
last  year,  viz.,  inches  around  lengthwise, 
and  8%  around  crosswise. 

There  is  much  wisdom  in  the  question  put 
by  the  Rural,  viz.,  “If  a  new  variety  does 
not  prove  to  be  better  in  some  important 
respects  than  older  kinds,  why  introduce  it?” 
We  have  been  raising  seedling  blackberries 
for  many  years.  Our  plan  has  been  to  plant 
near  each  other  the  best  varieties  possessing 
somewhat  different  qualities,  and  to  aid  cross¬ 
fertilization  artificially,  we  have  cut  out  the 
stamens  of  one  variety,  and  with  a  eamel’s- 
hair  brush,  taken  pollen  from  a  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  blossom  of  another  variety,  and  dusted  it 
on  the  pistil  and  stigma  of  the  blossoms  thus 
denuded  of  stamens,  and  then  covered  the 


blossoms  thus  operated  on  with  soft  paper  to 
prevent  adulteration  by  the  wind  or  insects 
carrying  pollen  from  other  flowers.  The 
young  plants  raised  from  the  seed  of  the 
berries  thus  treated,  have  always  been  plauted 
out  separately  in  rows,  the  plants  not  nearer 
to  each  other  than  four  to  six  feet  each  way, 
there  to  remain  under  proper  culture  and 
pruning  for  four  or  five  years,  or  until  the 
true  character  was  developed.  Then  after 
careful  inspection,  one  or  two  (never  more 
than  two  of  a  lot  of  seedlings  grown  from  the 
same  parents)  of  the  best  and  most  perfectly 
developed,  would  be  saved  for  propagation, 
and  all  others  destroyed;  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  blackberries  that  we  have  care¬ 
fully  grown  from  seed,  we  have  never  Bold  or 
disposed  of  more  than  one  variety,  the  Wilson 
Jr.,  although  we  have  several  others  yet  in 
reserve,  for  which  we  have  strong  hopes, 
based  upon  the  established  high  standard  of 
character  of  both  parents. 

If  there  is  a  better  plan  of  producing  new 
seedling  blackberries,  and  of  protecting  the 
public  from  worthless  or  useless  varieties 
than  the  one  above  described  and  adopted 
here,  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  would  be  pleased  to  see  an 
account  thereof  in  the  columns  of  that  valu¬ 
able  national  journal,  the  good  influence  of 
which  is  spreading  everywhere,  judging  from 
the  numerous  letters  we  receive  inquiring  for 
more  information  iu  detail  on  the  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject  ol’  producing  new  fruits  from 
seed.  WILLIAM  PARRY. 

Parry,  N.  J. 

We  are  preparing  articles  on  blackberries, 
which  we  trust  will  give  our  readers  a  fair 
idea  of  the  best  varieties  for  various  parts  of 
the  country.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
drawings  from  home  specimens. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

JERSEY  BULL,  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT. 

Since  Mary  Ann  of  St.  Lambert  lias  made 
her  remarkable  records  as  a  butter  cow,  the 
St.  Lambert  family  has  been  steadily  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  butter  strain  of  Jersey  cows. 
We  take  pleasure  in  showing  at  Fig.  451,  the 
Stoke  Pogis  Victor  Hugo  bull,  Exile  of  St. 
Lambert,  No.  1365,  A.  J,  C.  C.  This  is  a 
pure  St.  Lambert,  and  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  this  most  famous  Jersey  strain. 
Exile  is  very  strongly  and  powerfully  made, 
and  weighs  1,800  pounds.  He  is  two  years 
old  past,  and  as  a  sire  has  thus  far  shown  great 
potency;  out  of  19  calves  of  his  get,  14  have 
been  heifers.  There  is  a  strong  family  resem¬ 
blance  among  his  calves;  so  much  so  that  his 
get  can  easily  be  selected  from  among  many 
others.  He  is  this  year  being  bred  to  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  cows  of  the  country, 
among  which  is  Mollie  Garfield  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Rural  page  188,  and  lias 
a  butter  record  of  22J£  pounds  in  seveu  days, 
and  of  pounds  in  31  days.  Exile  is  the 
property  of  McBxide  &  Cogswell, of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ,  who  have  in  their  herd  several  heifers 
which  trace  direct  to  St.  Heller  45;  Coomassie, 
Welcome  106,  Alphea,  Favorite  of  the  Elms 
and  others.  This  is  only  a  young  herd,  but 
the  owners  may  justly  feel  pride  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  have  got  together,  and  especially  in 
Exile,  which  they  place  above  price. 


J^frrsaiwn. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  MARE. 

We  show  our  readers  this  week  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  of  the  famous  hackney  mare  Princess 


289,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  of 
Hull,  England.  The  English  hack  is  specially 
intended  for  the  saddle.  It  is  expected  to 
carry  its  rider  with  ease  through  all  the  paces, 
with  good  style  and  action.  Frincess  was 
foaled  in  1879,  in  which  year  she  was  first  at 
the  Boston  Show;  in  1882  she  was  first  at 
Beverley,  first  at  the  East  of  Euglaud  Show, 
first  at  Bridlington,  first  at  Mai  ton  and  first  at 
the  Yorkshire  at  Halifax;  in  1884  she  was  first 
at  Doncaster  and  first  at  the  Roy  ul  at  Shrews¬ 
bury;  in  1885  she  was  first  at  the  London 
Show  of  the  Hackney  Stud-book  Society,  where 
she  also  gained  the  ebampioa  prize  as  best 
mare;  ami  she  was  also  first  at  the  Royal 
Show  at  Preston.  In  the  oliicial  report  of  the 
London  Show  Princess  is  described  as  a 
grand,  level  animal,  and  the  beau,  ideal  of  a 
mare  likely  to  throw  a  hackney.  “She  ha3 
tremendous  substance  aud  good  length,  an  in¬ 
telligent,  well  shaped  head,  faultless  shoulders, 
ami  her  legs  and  feet  are  as  good  as  could  he 
desired.”  Her  sire  is  Denmark  177,  her  dam 
Empress  95,  by  Fireaway  (Triflit’s)  249,  by 
Achilles,  so  she  is  very  closely  related  to  Lord 
Derby  2d  on  the  dam’s  side,  and  an  own  sister 
to  Sunbeam  819.  (See  Fig.  450,  page  679.) 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  THE  HEN-YARD. 

Fowl  cholera  destroys  every  year  at  least 
$15,000,000  worth  of  poultry.  The  greater 
part  of  this  sum  is  a  direct  olTcriug  to  the  idol 
of  Filth.  While  cholera  is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  of  all  chicken  diseases,  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  prevent,  and  “in  prevention  lies 
the  cure.”  The  deadly  nature  of  the  diseuse 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  and 
its  features  have  been  carefully  studied. 
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Much  is  now  positively  known  of  it,  aDd  the 
causes  that  lead  to  its  introduction,  aud  the 
preventives,  are  plain  and  simple.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  germs  of  this  disease  are 
genei’ated  by  filth.  It  can  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  sick  fowls,  birds,  rabbits  or 
insects.  Where  it  finds  a  flock  of  bens  weak 
ened  by  filthy  surroundings,  impure  food,  or 
the  ravages  of  lice,  it  is  far  more  apt  to  fasten 
itself.  The  germs  of  the  disease  are  taken 
into  the  system  through  the  mouth.  These 
germs  are  contained  in  the  excrement,  the 
muscles  and  the  animal  juices  of  the  body. 
The  vitality  of  the  germs  is  not  destroyed  for 
36  hours  after  death,  and  coops,  or  other 
places  where  sick  fowls  are  confined,  convey 
the  disease  at  least  a  week.  The  virus  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  by 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  a  very  high  temperature 
maintained  for  20  minutes.  These  facts  have 
been  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  they 
point  to  the  only  reliable  treatment  for  the 
disease — the  germs  must  be  destroyed  about 
all  places  where  the  fowls  could  possibly  eat 
or  drink. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  time  and  again,  yet  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  do  not  know  the 
plague  wheu  it  comes.  When  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  course,  extra  precaution  will 
betaken.  Most  of  the  hens  on  farms  run  at 
large  and  cannot  be  watched  as  carefully  as 
they  should  be.  I  believe  it  would  bo  money 
in  the  pocket  of  every  farmer  to  keep  the  hens 
in  yards.  When  cholera  is  near  and  the  hens 
begin  to  get  sleepy  and  dull,  aud  to  mope 
about,  it  is  time  to  begin  active  operations. 
There  are  many  characteristic  symptoms  that 
cannot  escape  the  eye  of  a  close  observer. 
The  gait  of  the  fowl  becomes  unsteady,  the 
comb  changes  in  color  and  the  bird  appears 
stupid.  There  is  always  a  diarrhea,  the  ex¬ 
crement  being  yellowish  at  first,  changing  to 
a  greenish  color,  Thiscoloratiou  is  due  to  the 
urates  which  are  contained  in  the  excrement 
from  the  kidneys.  The  birds  are  generally 
thirsty,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a  fixed 
symptom.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  disease,  an  examination  of  a  dead  bird 
will  soon  settle  the  matter.  The  liver  is  al¬ 
ways  greatly  enlarged  aud  very  soft.  It  is  of 
a  dark-green  color  and  full  of  blood.  The 
iutestiues  are  inflamed  and  the  crop  is  full 
of  sour  food. 

When  the  existence  of  cholera  becomes  cer¬ 
tain,  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  treatment. 
It  is  not  simply  the  questiou  of  losing  the 
whole  flock;  the  disease  germs  are  found  all 
through  the  birds;  it  cannot  be  that  the  eggs 
are  free  from  the  disease;  surely  the  meat  of 
the  chickens  is  not,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  of  tukiug  these  disease  germs  as  food. 

The  surest  way  to  check  the  disease  when  it 
once  obtains  a  foothold  in  the  flock,  is  to  kill 
the  affected  hen9  and  bury  them  with  quick¬ 
lime;  or,  better  still,  burn  or  boil  them.  The 
diseasecan  sometimes  be  removed,  when  taken 
in  its  earliest  stages,  but  there  is  no  “sure 
cure”  for  it,  as  it  appears  upon  the  average 
farm.  I  have  known  chickens  to  be  relieved 
by  a  strong  dose  of  pepper  aud  a  warm  nest 
by  the  fire;  but  where  the  disease  has  firmly 
established  itself,  ordinary  remedies  will  do 
no  good,  and  the  treatment  is  a  risky  business. 
The  papers  are  full  of  so  called  “cures,”  and 
many  of  them  will  do  good  if  the  disease  is  in 
a  mild  form  aud  the  medicine  is  administered 
at  the  very  first  symptoms.  With  the  badly 
diseased  birds  out  of  the  way,  those  that  ap¬ 
pear  well  should  he  removed,  if  possible,  from 
their  old  quarters  and  given  a  new  run.  A 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  water 
mixed  with  their  feed,  or  alum  water,  or  com¬ 
mon  baking  soda  and  water,  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  will  generally  briug  them  through. 
They  must  be  watched,  however,  aud  every 
stole  fowl  instantly  removed.  W ith  absolutely 
clean  surroundings  and  the  proper  use  of  dis¬ 
infectants,  the  disease  germs  can  be  kept  at 
bay. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  “clean”  seems  to 
differ  with  different  persons;  what  is  “clean 
enough  for  hens  ’  to  one  mau,  is  a  mass  of  filth 
to  another.  Whore  hens  arc  coufiued  in 
yards  (aud  they  should  bo  whou  profit  is  de¬ 
sired),  the  ground  should  be  spaded  frequently 
aud  the  drinking  vessels  washed  out  every 
other  day.  Mo9fc  grain  food  is  best  fed  on  the 
ground,  where  the  hens  may  scratch  and  exer¬ 
cise  themselves  iu  eating  it.  A  disinfectant 
consisting  of  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  sprinkled  and  sprayed 
about  the  yard,  house  and  roosts  at  intervals, 
will  prove  more  valuable  than  the  treatment 
of  sick  birds.  The  man  who  makes  poultry¬ 
keeping  a  business  will  bo  .sure  to  attend  to 
these  mutters,  for  they  represent  the  quantity 
aud  quality  of  his  bread  and  butter.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  ordinary  farmer  is 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  hens  of  enough 
importance  to  warrant  him  in  spending  time 
upon  them.  What  can  we  do  to  win  for  the 
hens  the  social  recognition  that  they  deserve? 

i  HIRED  MAN, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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ing  an  evergeen  hedge  along  the  highway  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  clumps  of  evergreens 
here  and  there,  and  a  double  row  of  roses  and 
ornamentals  where  I  had  found  a  row  of  de¬ 
caying  peach  trees,  with  burdocks  and  pig¬ 
weed  growing  around  them  five  to  six  feet 
high.  I  also  planted  a  row  of  maples  on 
either  side  of  the  highway  as  far  as  the  farm 
extended.  Meanwhile  the  carpenters  and 
painters  had  been  at  work  at  the  house.  I 
found  the  timbers  of  sonnd  oak.  and  every¬ 
thing  substantial, lmt  there  were  only  six  inches 
of  cornice  on  the  roof.  This  made  the  house 
look  like  a  young  man  wearing  a  stove-pipe 
hat  with  the  brim  torn  off.  A  new  roof, with 
a  cornice  nearly  two  feet  wide,  and  two  coats 
of  paint  of  neutral  color,  in  place  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  white,  “fixed”  the  house  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion.  When  we  began  to  live  in  it,  we  found 
that  there  were  no  conveniences,  and  hardly 
any  necessaries  of  life.  The  former  owner 
bad  cleared  the  place  of  forest  trees  50  years 
before,  and  had  succeeded  by  rigid  economy 
in  building  up  a  fortune.  He  did  uot  believe 
in  spending  rnouey  for  anything  that  he  could 
possibly  get  along  without,  hut  many  things 
that  ho  did  place  about  the  premises  were  car¬ 
ried  off  or  destroyed  by  the  many  tenants  who 
had  occupied  the  place  subsequeutly.  Thus  I 
had  to  build  chimneys,  closets,  piazzas,  and 
make  numerous  other  improvements  that  were 
somewhat  expensive.  The  barns  were  no  less 
dilapidated  than  the  house.  The  stalls  were 
broken  down,  the  doors  off  from  the  hinges, 
no  grauaries  for  the  graiu,  the  roof  leaked, 
and  boards  were  missing  from  the  sides  of  the 


The  berries  are  rather  short  and  plump,  with 
a  thin  bran.  Of  course,  of  its  milling  quali 
ties  we  know  nothing.  We  don’t  even  know 
that  it  is  an  accidental  new  variety.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  unlike  any  wheat  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  so  far  very  hardy, 
and  a  great  yielder.  We  also  planted  it  at 
the  Rural  Gronuds  last  Fall  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  In  a  manner  to  test  its  hardiness, 
and  it  proved  among  the  very  hardiest  wheats 
there  grown.  We  have  illustrated  it  that  we 
may  learn  if  it  is  identical  with  any  of  the  old, 
old  varieties.  If  it  is  not,  and  if  this  year  it 
sustains  the  very  favorable  opinion  we  have 
formed  of  it,  we  shall,  next  year,  be  happy  to 
divide  with  our  friends.  At  leist  we  will 
keep  an  eye  on  it. 


EXPERIENCE  ON  A  RUN  DOWN  FARM, 


IS  IT  A  NEW  SORT? 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN, 


Two  years  ago,  in  passing  through  a  field 
of  Clawson  Wheat,  we  were  forcibly  struck 
with  a  peculiar  head  of  wheat  which  stood 
among  the  others.  We  tried  to  find  some 
others  like  it,  but,  after  a  long  search,  gave  it 
up.  We  liked  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
and  head  so  well  that  we  decided  to  save  and 
plant  the  wheat,  which  we  did,  patting  the 
kernels  six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  It  grew 
nicely,  stooled  well,  and  after  a  hard  Winter 
produced  over  1,000  perfect  heads  of  wheat. 
We  again  sowed  the  proceeds  last  Fall,  and 
have  now  several  bushels  of  fine  wheat  which 
we  have  sown  on  the  Western  New  York 
Farm.  It  stood  the  last  very  severe  Winter 
as  well  as  the  Diehl-Mediterranean  by  its  side, 
and  yields  extremely  well  this  year.  Its 
growth  is  vigorous  and  upright ;  it  stools 
largely;  has  large  leaves,  but  does  not  grow 
as  tall  as  the  majority  of  wheat,  and  we  think 
it  can  hardly  be  made  to  lodge. 

We  show  at  Fig.  441)  a  fair  sample  of  the 
best  heads,  though  all  are  very  uniformly 
good  and  very  even  in  appearance.  It  is  a 
white-chaffed,  wbite-strawed  and  white¬ 
grained  wheat,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  breasts, 
or  spikelets,  are  placed  upon  the  central  stalk, 
and  also  for  the  number  of  kernels  in  a  chamb¬ 
er,  giving  a  very  large  number  of  kernels  to 


FIRST  PArEB. 


I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  fruit-produeiug  farms  iu  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  My  early  recollections  of 
farming  are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  recall. 
When  31  years  of  age  my  father  leased  me 
the  beautiful  homestead.  I  managed  the 
place  through  two  years  of  the  highest  prices 
of  war  times,  laying  by  a  clear  profit  of  §1,000 
each  year.  At  the  eud  of  these  two  years,  my 
brothers  who  were  engaged  in  commercial  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  city,  induced  me  to  join  them. 
Although  I  enjoyed  city  life  very  well,  I  could 
not  entirely  overcome  the  natural  inclination 
which  I  have  always  had  for  rural  life. 
Often  would  I  sit  at  my  desk  in  the  city  aud 
plan  what  I  might  do  with  a  run-down  farm. 
In  my  imagination,  and  while  sitting  at  my 
desk,  I  bought  munv  farms  that  were  wrecked 
and  forlorn,  and  developed  them  Into  great 
productiveness  and  beauty.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  dig  ditches,  remove  stone  walls,  and 
grub  out  obuoxious  shrubs  aud  weeds  iu  im¬ 
agination,  but  to  accomplish  these  reforms  by 
personal  effort  is  quite  another  thing. 

After  13  years  of  city  life,  I  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  country.  Our  homestead  having 
been  sold,  I  looked  elsewhere  for  a  home.  I 
hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  it  an  easy 
thing  to  select  a  farm 
on  which  he  expects  to 
spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  for  my  experi¬ 
ence  proved  it  was  ^ 

exceedingly  difficult. 

There  were  so  many  M 

circumstances  and  mB* 

conditions  to  be  takeu  mu'A, 

into  account  that  I  mjtW 

spent  many  months  wHn 

traveling  over  a  large 
section  of  Western 
New  York  before  I 
located.  When  i  did 
select  a  farm,  I  did  uot 
choose  it  for  the  reason 
that  its  location  was 
one  of  great  beauty  or 
prominence,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  fer¬ 
tile, and  it  could  lie  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  bargain,  as 
it  appeared  to  me.  It 
was  a  run-down  farm. 

The  fences  were  run  _ 

down,  the  soil  was  run  ~ 

down,  the  buildings 

were  run  down,  the  : 

birds,  the  fowls,  the  - — — _ -  — 

stock,  aud  even  the 

clouds  overhead  had  a  — ~lr 

ragged,  run-down  ex- 
pression.  Had  I  in-  4 — 

quired  of  ail  ordinary  ~ 

ruralist  what  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  expense 
would  be  of  fixing  up 
the  buildings  and  put¬ 
ting  the  farm  into  passable  shape,  *he  would 
probably  have  estimated  that  about  $500 
would  answer  the  purpose,  or  possibly  he 
might  have  thought  $1,000  would  not  be  too 
large  an  estimate.  But  there  are  few  who 
can  accurately  estimate  the  cost  of  repairing 
buildings,  replacing  aud  improving  fences, 
digging  out,  rocks  and  stumps,  subduing  foul 
weeds,  and  building  up  the  fertility  of  a  run¬ 
down  farm.  The  results  show  that  we  have 
expeuded  $1,000  in  improving  this  place, 
aud  the  Improvements  are  yet  Incomplete. 
There  were  nine  small  iuclosures  around  the 
house,  barns,  sheds,  and  tenement  bouse. 
These  were  apparently  used  for  poultry -yards, 
swine-yards,  calf-yards,  uud  various  other 
purposes  the  nature  of  which  we  could  never 
discover  with  certainty.  They  were  surround¬ 
ed  by  fences  that  leaned  first  to  one  side,  and 
then  to  the  other,  aud  were  unsightly  with 
unhinged  gates,  broken  bars,  and  patched  up 
with  burn  doors  and  old  reapers.  Tho  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  remove  every  trace  of  all 
these  inclosures,  the  material  thus  secured 
making  n  pile  as  large  as  a  small  barn. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  grass  plot,  sufficient 
for  my  children  to  build  a  play  bouse  on  with¬ 
in  100  yards  of  the  dwelling.  The  front  yard, 
which  was  about  15  feet  square,  had  origiual- 
ly  been  designed  for  a  grass  plot,  but  the  hogs 
had  played  havoc  with  grass  thereou,  aud  it 
was  now  no  longer  a  thing  of  beauty.  I  lev¬ 
eled  off  several  acres  about  the  house  and 
seeded  them  dowu  immediately.  There  was  a 
peculiarly  lonesome,  homeless  expression 
about  the  place,  caused  by  the  absence  of 
foliap.e,  1  did  my  best  to  correct  tbis  byplant- 


SELECTING  SEED  CORN, 


L.  E.  BENTON. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  so  many  interested 
in  the  subject  of  saving  seed-corn;  it  shows 
that  fanners  are  beginning  to  think  on  this 
important  question;  but  there  must  be  years 
of  experiment  and  study  before  any  conclu¬ 
sive  facts  can  be  established,  which  we  may 
use  as  guides  in  selecting  for  a  definite  result. 

In  the  study  of  the  plant  economy,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  use  of  the  stalk  is  merely  to 
afford  a  support  for  the  other  parts;  the  outer 
portion  is  tough  and  hard,  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  strength,  the  inner  part  is  composed  of 
soft,  thin-walled  tissue,  capable  of  holding 
water  like  a  sponge.  Neither  does  anything 
towards  the  production  of  grain;  they  live  on 
work  done  by  other  parts  of  the  plant,  there¬ 
fore  the  less  of  them, 
allowing  for  a  reason¬ 
able  support  for  the 
leaves  and  ears,  the 
better,  whether  grown 
for  the  grain  or,  in  our 
Northern  latitudes, for 
the  fodder. 

The  leaves  are  the 
working  parts  of  the 

(plant.  Each  one  of 

them  prepares  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  material 
which  is  finally  taken 
by  the  ear.  What 
close  attention,  then, 
we  should  give  them. 
They  should  be  of  that 
dark-green  color 
which  indicates  max¬ 
imum  vitality  and 
health.  Broad,  thick 
and  heavy,  they  give 
much  greater  working 
capacity  than  the 
light,  thin,  narrow 
=  —  ones.  There  is  a  vast 

difference  in  plants  in 
"  this  respect.and.  if  one 

-  intends  to  make  special 
selections,  it  should  be 
earefully  considered. 
Broad,  sturdy  leaves 
are  found  on  corres¬ 
pondingly  low  stalks 
with  short  internodes, 
and  the  proportion  of 
leaf  to  stalk,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  taller- 
growiug  plants,  is 
much  greater.  A  question  here  arises 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  leaves. 
For  instance,  a  sugar-corn  plant  produces 
much  richer  material  than  a  plant  of 
the  common  field  corns,  and  there  is  very 
much  difference  in  the  richness  of  different 
field  corn  ears.  This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  we  have  to  deal  with. 

But  little  need  be  said  of  the  ear,  as  it  is 
only  a  product  resulting  from  the  work  of 
the  plant.  Nearly  every  person  has  in  his 
mind  an  ideal,  which  he  follows  closely  in 
making  selections.  As  a  rule,  the  best  ears 
grow  on  the  best  stalks,  aad  thus,  in  saving 
them,  Nature  is  aided  in  a  way  not  generally 
thought  of.  Unless  your  corn  is  as  late  as 
will  ripen  In  your  section,  do  not  be  so  very 
particular  to  save  ears  that  are  fully  tilled  out. 
Such  ears  show  that,  in  the  mother  plant  at 
least,  development  lias  reached  its  maximum 
limit.  Better  an  ear  on  which  there  is  yet  a 
little  more  room.  For  the  larger  part  of  the 
corn-growing  belt  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will 
pay  to  try  to  develop  over  one  ear  to  the  stalk. 
To  grow"  two  or  more  requires  special  care 
and  culture,  and  not  such  attention  as  is  given 
the  crop  in  general  field  culture. 

Norton  Co  Kans. 


PRINCESS.  Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  Fig.  450.  (See  page  078.) 


barns,  apparently  knocked  off  to  patch  up 
wagon-boxes,  or  to  meet  other  emergencies, 
admitting  cbilliDg  blasts.  My  team  was  con¬ 
tinually  running  to  the  lumber  yard  for  sup¬ 
plies  to  replenish  this  run  down  farm.  My 
bills  for  lumber  were  enormous,  yet  where  the 
lumber  all  went  to  1  could  not  explain,  and 
still  the  demand  continued.  Where  all  im¬ 
provements  on  a  farm — dwelling  house,  out¬ 
buildings  and  fences — have  to  bo  repaired  or 
replaced,  experience  alone  can  teach  oue  the 
extent  of  the  outlay  in  money,  time,  patience, 
aud  material. 

There  was  one  buildiug  30x30  feet  that  had 
been  used  50  years  for  a  pig-pen  beneath,  aud 
a  corn  house  above.  1  scarcely  dared  enter  it  on 
my  arrival,  as  it  appeared  to  be  about  to  fall 
to  the  earth.  I  expected  to  tear  it  dowu  at  the 
first  leisure  hour,  but  finding  that  it  Rid  not 
fall  at  once  as  I  expected,  we  cleared  out  the 
broken  flooring,  and  rotten  sleepers,  and  re¬ 
moved  about  30  loads  of  most  excellent  ma¬ 
nure  from  beneath.  Finding  the  timber  in 
a  better  condition  than  I  expected,  I  employ¬ 
ed  a  mechanic  to  raise  the  sunken  foundation, 
put  in  new  sills,  aud  re-cover  numerous  open¬ 
ings.  The  outside  was  then  covered  with  two 
coats  of  bright  red  paint,  the  trimmings  be¬ 
ing  jiainted  white,  in  hopea  by  the  contrast  in 
color  to  attract  attention  from  defects.  The 
building  is  still  doing  good  service  us  a  gen¬ 
eral  store-house.  Therefore,  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  tearing  down  a  building.  The  first  year 
or  two  1  continued  to  have  feai-s  that  every 
strong  wind  would  lay  it  to  the  ground,  but  I 
have  come  to  think  that  nothing  less  than  a 
cyclone  will  disturb  its  usefulness. 


the  head;  it  is  hard  to  find  one  with  less  than 
60,  and  easy  to  find  those  with  more  than  100. 


The  Hessian.  Mulberry.— The  Stndents’ 
Farm  Journal  seconds  what  theRuRAL  has  said 


regarding:  the  Russian  Mulberry  in  the  remark 
that  the  idea  of  raising  an  apple  orchard  of 
seedlings  would  appear  absurd  to  nursery¬ 
men,  yet  this  is  practically  what  the  majority 
of  those  handling  the  Russian  Mulberry  have 
done.  The  production  of  fine  fruit  applies  to 
about  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  seedlings, while 
it  might  be  true  of  each  tree  propagated 
either  from  grafting  or  cutting.  As  a  tree  its 
principal  value  would  be  as  a  hedge  plant, 
either  alone  or  with  taller  growing  trees. 

No  Timothy  on  the  Lawn  I — Friend  Stiles, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  takes  exceptions  to 
our  criticism  of  his  recommendation  to  sow 
Timothy  as  a  lawn  grass.  He  says  he  recom¬ 
mends  it  for  immediate  effect.  He  admits  it 
is  a  coarse  grass,  and  that  if  closely  mowed, 
it  soon  runs  out;  but  he  says  if  sowed  in  the 
Spring,  it  will  soon  cover  the  grou  d  with 
greeu  and  be  fit  to  cut  much  sooner  than  any 
other  grass.  In  this  we  think  he  could  not  be 
much  more  in  error.  Red  Top  will  start  much 
sooner  than  Timothy,  and  will  make  a  quicker 
and  better  covering,  and  will  not  cease  its 
growth  nearly  as  soon;  but  if  a  liberal  supply 
of  White  Clover  is  used,  as  it  should  be,  it  will 
come  up,  cover  the  ground,  and  be  fit  for  a 
lawn  mower  in  half  the  time  of  either,  and  if 
kept  closely  mown,  nothing  makes  a  prettier 
lawn  or  one  more  agreeable  to  walk  ov  *r,  We 
were  recently  in  the  Chicago  parks,  which  are 
noted  for  their  flue  turf,  and  White  Clover  is 
largely  used  in  all  of  them.  Nol  friend  S„ 
notwithstanding  you  have  a  very  level  head 
in  most  things,  you  are  surely  “off”  in  this, 
and  will  certainly  mislead  everyone  who  fol¬ 
lows  your  advice  in  sowing  Timothy  as  a  lawn 
grass.  Under  no  circumstances,  and  with  no 
excuse,  should  it  ever  form  one,  even  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  of  the  varieties  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  for  lawn  seeding. 


Muriate  of  Potash. — Muriate  of  potash 
comes  from  Stassfurt.  Germany.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  theBe  deposits  extends  back  to  the 
year  806;  but  the  first  shaft  was  not  begUD 
until  1852.  lu  1857,  at  a  depth  of  1,018  feet, 
carualite,  crude  muriate  of  potash,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  What  was  first  thought  to  be  use¬ 
less  is  now  a  mine  of  wealth.  Jn  1S68,  13,500 
tons  of  raw  material,  equal  to  about  2,200 
tons  of  80-per-  eeut.  muriate  of  potash ,  were  con- 
sun:  ed  .  At  present,  150,000  tons  per  year  are 
used.  One  ton  of  80  per  ceDt,  muriate  of 
potash  is  made  from  6>/  tons  of  the  raw 
material.  A  by  product,  “kieserite”  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  residue.  Muriate  of  potash  is 
the  purest,  cheapest  and  best  form  of  potash 
for  agricultural  purposes.  It  costs  only  about 
3  13  cents  per  pound  for  pure  potash  It  con¬ 
tains  from  80  to  08  per  cent  of  pure  muriate 
of  potash,  free  from  any  impurities.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  contain  not  over  one-balf  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  magnesia,  an  element  de¬ 
structive  to  plants.  It  is  thus  really  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  the  inferior  goods.  Persons 
wishing  to  lower  the  standard,  may  take 
three-fourths  pure  muriate  and  one-fourth 
kainit,  giving  the  result  at  a  lower  price.  As 
compared  with  sulphate  of  potash,  SO  per 
cent,  muriate  produces  50.54  per  cent,  actual 
potash,  while  the  sulphate  produces  43.26. 

The  Way  to  Talk— From  the  very 
northern  part  of  Minnesota  comes  the  prem¬ 
ium  list  of  the  Pine  County  Agricultural 
Society.  This  region,  20  years  ago  a  part  of 
the  “forest  primeval,"  is  now  dotted  over  with 
fertile  farms  and  happy  homes.  In  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  public,  with  which  the  pamphlet 
opens,  sentiments  are  expressed  that  might 
well  put  to  shame  the  inhabitants  of  many  a 
warmer  climate.  The  writer  says  that  ex¬ 
clusive  grain  raising  does  not  pay.  It  mort¬ 
gages  the  farm,  brings  sorrow  to  the  heart, 
and  makes  the  owner  old  before  his  time. 
There  is  no  locality  in  which  stock  raising  has 
become  the  major  fraction  of  the  farmer’s 
business,  where  the  resulthas  Dot  beensmili(|g 
prosperity.  Raise  less  wheat,  and  put  the 
energies  into  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle, 
swine,  sheep,  etc.  People  know  that  stock 
raising  pays,  but  knowing  without  doing 
profits  nothing.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
pushing  the  matter  than  to  meet  at  the  fair 
and  talk  matters  over,  and  show  stock  and 
vegetables.  Each  one  must  talk  and  tell  .vhat 
he  knows,  and  give  his  reasons.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  gets  the  prizes,  and  if  nopriz.es 
be  given,  little  would  it  matter.  The  great 
good  will  be  found  in  unitedly  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  working  together.  Each  may  hold  out  a 
helping  hand.  The  ladies  too,  God  bless  them ! 
They  have  ingenuity  to  devise,  and  can  bring 
to  the  fair  a  thousand-and  one  ar  ticles  which 
will  entertain  and  profit  all. 

Winter  Shelter  for  Stock.— In  making 
preparations  for  the  Winter,  says  Prof.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  stock  shelter  should  receive  immediate 
attention.  The  blood  of  an  animal  must  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Nearly 
seven-eighths  of  the  food  consumed  by  Iowa 
cattle  belongs  to  the  fuel  department.  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Theodor,  on  a  cat,  showed  that 


it  required  50  per  cent,  more  fuel  to  sustain 
heat  at  5.5  degrees  than  at  27.6  degrees.  The 
great  poiDt.  is  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radia 
tion,  since  65  degrees  of  animal  fuel  is  passed 
off  in  tin's  way.  Good,  warm  barns,  where 
the  animals  may  spend  cold  days  as  well  as 
nights,  will  ne  absolutely  necessary.  It  does 
not  pay  to  keep  an  animal  comfortable  at 
night.,  and  then  turn  it  out  to  shake  in  a  cold 
Winter’s  day.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
dampness  is  stables.  A  leak  in  the  roof  is  no 
worse  than  wet  bedding  or  floors.  Good  win¬ 
ter  quarters  and  good  care  for  stock  are  a  surer 
way  to  sell  grain  aDd  hay  at  a  round  price 
than  hanging  on  the  street  corners. 

Chicken  Figures.— It  is  said  that  “figures 
never  tell  lies.”  Breeders  of  all  kinds  of  im¬ 
proved  stock  like  to  set  the  farmers  to  figuring 
out  profits.  The  poultry  people  do  uot  propose 
to  be  kept  behind.  The  Poultry  World  gives 
a  “sum”  about  like  this:  One  man  pays  §15 
for  a  trio  of  White  Leghorns.  He  raises  a 
laying  stock  of  50  pullets  for  next  season. 
Another  man  pays  §1.50  for  a  trio  of  ordinary 
fowls,  and  likewise  raises  50  pullets.  The  cost 
of  raising  is  the  same.  Atthe  eud  of  the  first 
year,  the  difference  in  thetwo  investments  will 
be  §13.50  in  favor  of  the  second  man.  The 
next  year,  the  splendid  laying  qualities  of  the 
thoroughbreds  will  tell  auother  story.  The 
Leghorns  will  lay  at  least  150  eggs  each,  or 
7,500,  while  the  mongrels  will  do  well  to  lay 
5,000.  Here  we  have  a  difference  of  208 
dozen,  which  at  20  cents  per  dozen  would 
represent  §41.60.  Now  will  pure  Leghorn 
fowls  lay  eggs  at  this  rate?  Meu  who  have 
handled  them  say  they  will  Meu  who  have 
never  handled  them  do  not  know. 


Useful  Analyses.— Bulletin  No.  17  of  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  is  given 
up  largely  to  analyses  of  food  stuffs  aud  fertil¬ 
izers.  High  meadow  hay  contained,  in  pounds, 
of  digestible  cellulose  185.16,  fat  42,10,  proteiu 
158,61,  non-nitrogeuous  extract  matter  098.09, 
or  a  total  of  1383.96  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
Corn  meal  contained,  cellulose  17.61,  fat 
67.34,  proteiu  223.21,  non- nitrogenous  extract 
matter  1471.46,  or  a  total  of  1779  46  digestible 
matter  per  ton.  The  relative  proportion  of 
some  essential  ash  constituents  of  Concord 
grapes  and  blackberries  are  given  as  follows: 

Concord  Grape.  Blackberry. 


Pot  a?  slum  oxide 

-  -  63.29 

-  -  51.42 

Magnesium  oxide 

-  -  1.77 

•  5.80 

Calcium  oxide  - 

15.49 

-  -  17.22 

Ferric  oxide  -  - 

1,96 

-  1.48 

Phosphoric  acid  - 

-  •  18.49 

-  -  24.63 

100.00 

100.00 

It  is  thought  that  these  results  may  point 
out  to  fruit  growers  facts  concerning  the 
special  requirements  of  fruits  in  soil  eonstit- 
ueuts.  The  common  sorrel  contained  1  11  per 
cent,  of  mineral  constituents,  the  soluble  por¬ 
tion  of  which  contained  potassium  oxide  19.85 
per  cent.,  sodium  oxide  10.79,  calcium  oxide 
47.53,  magnesium  oxide  8.99,  ferric  oxide  2.55, 
phosphoric  acid  10.79.  There  was  no  free 
volatile  acid.  The  characteristic  taste  of  the 
juice  is  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  combina¬ 
tions  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  potash 
and  soda.  The  chemical  examination  of  this 
weed  was  suggested  by  its  sudden  appearance 
upon  land  which  had  previously  been  free 
from  it.  Many  authorities  in  Europe  state 
that  sorrel  does  not  grow  upon  a  calcareous 
soil.  Liberal  applications  of  lime  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  effective  remedy.  Prof.  Goess- 
man  thinks  that  the  predominance  of  lime  in 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  plitnts,as shown 
by  this  analysis,  would  indicate  that  the  ben¬ 
eficial  action  of  lime  should  be  ascribed  to 
its  modifying  influence  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  not  to  a 
deficiency  of  lime  as  a  plant  food.  Tie  thinks 
that  a  more  systematic  inquiry  into  the  chem¬ 
ical  character  and  habits  of  our  weeds  cannot 
fail  to  give  us  some  useful  lessons  regarding 
an  intelligent  course  to  lessen  their  chances 
of  a  luxuriant  growth. 

■  ■  -  ««« 

SAMPLES. 

A  little  lie  takes  the  place  of  unlimited 
labor,  says  the  American  Dairyman.  The 
truth  of  the  above  sentiment  strikes  into  the 
soul  of  the  milkman  who  tries  to  sell  good 
honest  milk,  and  sees  what  the  smart  young 
fellow  on  the  opposition  cart  is  doing . 

The  Iowa  Homestead  advises  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  grade  up  his  stock  to  look  out 
the  breeder  of  plain  every  day  cattle  and  buy 
his  best.  The  breeders  of  plain-bred  cattle 
have  in  mind  something  beside  mere  pedigree. 
They  breed  for  sound  merit.  They  are  the 
missionaries  in  the  work  of  cattle  improve¬ 
ment.  . . . 

TnE  Farm  Economist  advises  farmers  to 
help  the  boys  to  store  away  a  good  supply  of 
nuts  for  “winter  consumption”— a  good  idea. 
It  also  says  that  a  barrel  of  cider  where  the 
boys  can  have  access  to  it,  is  more  dangerous 
than  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  The  following 
advice  from  the  same  source  is  good.  Look 


with  suspicion  upon  any  man  who  makes  you 
an  unreasonable  offer.  Never  sign  your  name 

to  a  paper  and  give  it  to  a  stranger . 

Hon.  J.  A.  Woodivaru,  in  describing  the 
ordiuary  country  road,  tells  the  story  of  the 
stranger  who  asked  the  boy  which  one  of  the 
two  roads  he  had  better  take  “The  distance 
is  the  same,”  said  the  boy,  “and  no  matter 
which  oue  you  take,  before  you  have  goue  a 
mile  you  will  wish  you  had  taken  the  other.. 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  says  that  you 
can’t  eat  enough  in  a  week  to  last  you  a  year, 
and  you  can’t  advertise  on  that  plan  either. 

It  further  says  that  trees  coming  from 
Northern  Europe  have  proven  hardy  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota. . . . . * . 

As  the  birds  prefer  even  the  poorest  of  the 
mulberries  to  other  fruit,  this  should  be  in¬ 
ducement  enough  to  fruit  growers  to  set  them. 
The  seedling  trees  will  afford  the  necessary 
fruit  for  the  birds  and  come  much  cheaper  in 

price  . .  . 

The  editor  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer 
does  not  believe  that,  the  Comet  Lawson  Pear 
is  the  old  French  Jargonelle,  as  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey  declares  it  to  be.  Mr.  Hovey  was  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  the  Manchester  Strawberry;  per¬ 
haps  he  is  mistaken  again ....  * . • . 

The  N.  E.  Farmer  reminds  its  readers  that 
pears  should  be  picked  from  the  trees  before 
they  are  fully  ripe;  but  they  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  or  they  will  shrivel 
without  ripening.  Place  them  in  shallow 
boxes  or  drawers  with  woolen  cloth  on  the 
bottom  and  more  on  the  top.  Or  spread  the 
pears  thinly  in  closed  rooms.  A  cold  room 

will,  of  course,  retard  ripening . 

According  to  the  Scientific  American,  ex¬ 
periments  in  France  prove  that,  eating  the 
same  food,  a  cow  supplied  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  113  will  give  one-third  more 
milk  than  one  drinking  cold  water.  This  only 
cou firms  our  experience.  We  are  quite  san¬ 
guine  in  the  belief  that  it  will  pay  to  warm 

the  water  for  cows  to  drink  in  Winter  . 

It  seems  the  brook  trout  is  truly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  fish,  as,  according  to  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,  all  attempts  to  introduce  it  into  English 
waters  have  failed.  During  the  last  dozen  or 
more  years  many  thousands  of  fry  have  been 
turned  into  different  English  streams;  but  in 
no  instance  have  the  fish  seemed  to  thrive. 
Occasionally  a  specimen  may  be  taken,  but  as 
tbe  years  go  by  there  is  no  perceptible  increase, 
while  in  some  waters  liberally  supplied,  the 
fish  have  entirely  disappeared.  Would  that 
this  fish  were  made  more  common  in  suitable 

American  waters . . . 

Salicylic  acid  should  not  be  used  for  pre¬ 
serving  fruit  in  tin  but  only  in  glass  cans,  so 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press.  We  say,  don’t 
use  it  at  all  either  in  tin  or  glass.  Put  the 
fruit  in  glass  cans;  scald  them  well  and  seal 
them  tightly,  and  it  will  beep  till  Doom’s-day, 
and  when  you  eat  it,  it  will  not  turn  your 
stomach  into  a  drug-shop.  Be  sure,  that  every 
chemical  that  will  preserve  fruit  is  not  good 
for  the  human  stomach,  or  for  that  of  any 

other  animal  either,  for  that  matter . 

Dr.  Suhtevant  is  tryiDg  to  have  the  people 
learn  that  English  sparrows  are  good  eating, 
and  says  that  when  fat,  as  the  little  gorman¬ 
dizer  always  is,  it  is  toothsome,  aud  that  many 
find  their  way  into  the  restaurants  as  reed- 
birds.  That  is  the  best  use  we  have  ever 
beard  of  for  the  nuisances,  aud  we  hope  they 
will  become  so  popular  as  tid-bits,  that  so  high 
a  price  may  be  got  for  them  as  to  set  people 
hunting  them.  They  certainly  have  no  place 

now  in  American  agriculture  . 

Farm  and  HoME(Eugland)  cautious  its  read¬ 
ers  against  handling  potatoes  in  wet  weather. 
Dig  ns  many  os  possible  in  the  forenoon,  and 
spread  them  out.  Collect  in  the  afternoon, 
and  get  them  under  cover  where  they  may  be 
spread  out  and  dried.  Drying,  of  coarse, 
must  be  quickly  done,  as  light  injures  the  color 

aud  flavor . . . . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  deems 
goose-oil  the  best  of  all  oils  for  lubricating 
purposes  in  warm  weather  when  it  melts  thin 
enough  to  run.  In  cool  weather,  it  is  too  hard. 
It  is  also  excellent  for  keeping  harness  and 
boots  pliable  and  waterproof . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Camilla. 

Dunedin,  Ontario,  Sept.  26. — Hay  fine; 
wheat  rusty;  oats  and  peas  an  average.  Roots 
very  good.  Apples  scarce.  Plums  plentiful. 
Cherries  poor.  Grapes  will  be  ripe  in  a  few 
days  if  this  fine  weather  continues.  I  had  28 
Niagara  seedlings;  1  have  only  16  now;  some 
of  them  look  well.  The  Rural  corn  is  no  good 
here.  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  good. 
Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  very  early;  Market 
Garden  a  fine  pea.  1  have  three  pounds  from 


Prince  of  Wales.  Stratagem  did  not  come  up 
well;  but  I  have  a  pound  from  what  did  come. 
Beans  yielded  well.  Tomatoes  very  fine  look¬ 
ing;  only  one  here  and  there  coloring:  inclined 
to  rot.  Very  fine  weather  at  present;  no  frost 

yet.  J.  L. 

Colorado. 

Greeley,  Weld  Co.,  Sept.  16.— The  Rura 
Peas  were  good,  but  the  Bliss’s  Ahundarce 
were  much  better,  I  thiDk.  I  shall  try  King 
Humbert  Tomatoes  next  year,  as  they  are 
nice-flavored.  I  picked  out  39  grains  of  wbat 
appeared  to  be  white  dent  corn,  and  put  it  by 
itself;  also  nine  grains  of  what  appeared  to  be 
Pride  of  the  North,  and  put  it  by  itself;  they 
both  eared  well,  but  are  still  green,  and  it  is 
six  days  past  the  time  at  which  I  usually  look 
for  frost.  Flower  seeds  didu’t  grow.  The 
beans  did  splendidly ;  planted  May  18;  gath¬ 
ered  September  1st  to  16th,  as  they  ripened. 
Number  planted  160;  all  but  five  grew.  Five 
vines  were  examined  and  averaged:  number 
of  pods  to  vine,  37  4  5;  beans  to  vine,  126  4  5; 
beans  to  pod,  8  67-189.  Weight  of  634  beans, 
seven  ounces;  weight  of  whole  crop  thor¬ 
oughly  haudplcked,  six  pounds  twelve 
ounces,  equal  to  108  ounces  from  160  beans 
planted.  Will  this  showing  warrant  a  little 
enthusiasm  ?  These  beans  when  the  pod  first 
dries  are  green;  when  the  pods  whiten  the 
beans  whiten  also.  w.  D.  L. 

Illinois. 

Quincy,  Adams  Co.,  Sept.  24th. — The 
weather  in  Central  Illinois  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Com  cutting  and  shocking 
have  begun  in  earnest.  Hay  is  more  conven¬ 
iently  fed  for  Winter  than  corn  fodder,  yet 
more  of  the  latter  will  be  saved  than  usual. 
Many  farmers  think  that  cattle  and  horses 
winter  better  on  corn  fodder  than  on  hay. 
Hog-raising  is  one  of  the  surest  and  quickest 
ways  of  making  money.  Less  capital  is  re¬ 
quired  than  iu  tbe  raising  of  horses  or  cattle. 
Returns  come  in  much  sooner.  The  greatest 
drawback  is  the  liability  to  loss  from  epidemic 
diseases.  The  rapid  growth  and  prolificacy  of 
hogs  render  it  possible  to  recover  from  these 
losses,  and  still  beat  the  fast- horse  men.  A 
friend  recently  told  me  that,  be  had  followed 
the  showing  of  horses  at  the  fairs  for  many 
years.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  a  lot  of 
good  hogs  at  home.  He  always  had  to  sell  the 
hogs  to  pay  bis  horse-showing  expenses.  Siuce 
then  he  handles  fewer  horses  aud  more  hogs. 
Instead  of  standing  near  tbe  foot  as  a  horse 
breeder,  he  is  now  in  the  foremost  rank  as  a 
breeder  of  improved  swine.  P.  T. 

Indiana. 

Lucas  Co.,  Sept.  21.— Tbe  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution  has  done  much  good;  I  have 
received  great  benefit  from  it.  Tbe  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Rotate  has  been  of  much  profit  to  me; 
we  think  it  the  best  we  can  find.  I  have  raised 
as  muny  as  760  bushels  per  acre  with  flat 
culture.  I  had  three  quarts  of  Diehl- Mediter¬ 
ranean  wheat;  last  Fall  l  sowed  this  amount 
on  a  quarter  of  au  acre,  and  have  5U8  pounds 
of  very  uice  wheat.  I  shall  sow  six  acres  with 
it  this  Fall.  1  think  very  much  of  it.  o.  f. 

Iowa. 

Oskaloosa,  Mahaska  Co.,  Sept.  18.— We 
have  had  a  great  quantity  of  rain  the  past 
season,  which  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  dam¬ 
age  to  grain;  very  warm  aud  pleasant  uow. 
Corn  is  very  good— about  out  of  tbe  way  of 
frost.  Late  potatoes  light.  More  than  an 
average  crop  of  oats.  Spring  wheat  about  an 
average.  a  d- 

Kaunas. 

Junction  City,  Davis  Co.,  Sept.  22.— We 
think  this  the  garden  spot  of  the  earth.  We 
live  four  miles  from  Junction  City,  and  iu 
sight  of  Fort  Riley,  quite  a  noted  place. 
Tliey  are  preparing  to  build  u  college  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers.  This  place  is  claimed 
to  be  the  center  of  the  Uuited  States.  The 
climate  is  just  splendid,  and  certainly  the  re¬ 
gion  will  be  a  grand  fruit  country  in  the  uear 
future,  judging  by  the  few  bearing  orchard 
near  us.  We  have  been  here  two  years,  and 
although  times  have  been  dull  and  there  has 
been  almost  a  failure  in  wheat,  we  do  not  feel 
disheartened.  We  came  from  Ohio,  and  left 
just  as  lovely  a  home  as  was  in  that  State; 
yet  we  have  no  desire  to  return  to  the  home 
of  our  childhood.  We  think  the  West  far 
surpasses  the  East  in  educational  advantages. 
We  see  a  graded  school-house  in  every  little 
towu,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  little 
villages  grow  to  be  cities.  It  seems  to  put 
new  life  in  anyone  to  come  West.  We  do  not 
ask  the  aged,  but  the  young  to  come  and  help 
to  build  up  this  country.  e.  d. 

Minnesota. 

Spring  Grove,  Houston  Co.,  Sept.  21. — 
Heavy  frost  on  Sept.  4th  killed  corn  aud  to¬ 
bacco  on  low  land;  on  the  ridges  they  are  all 
right.  Wheat  poor,  both  in  quantity  aud 
quality.  Rota  toes  rotting  iu  the  ground. 
Oats,  rye  and  barley  good.  Of  apples  and 
other  fruits  there  are  hardly  any  at  all  owing 
to  a  destructive  hail  storm  on  Juue  7c tv 


Nearly  all  the  bearing  apple  trees  have  died 
this  Summer.  A.  R. 

Nebraska. 

Frenchtown,  Antelope  Co.,  Sept.  18. — 
Corn  is  generally  very  good.  Corn  from  the 
Rural  50  crosses  is  in  all  conditions;  some  of 
the  stalks  are  about  three  feet  high  with  a 
ripe  ear  on  each;  others  are  higher  with  two 
ears  apiece;  aud  so  on,  some  being  nine  feet 
high  with  eight  silks  on  it  just  beginning  to 
fill.  Johnson  Grass  a  total  failure.  Small 
grains  turning  out  well.  Some  rye  sowed. 
Fall  plowing  going  on.  A.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wexford,  Allegheny  Co.,  Sept.  21 . — Wheat 
was  a  very  bad  crop — the  worst  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Oats  were  a  very  large  crop;  the  quality 
was  very  good  and  all  was  housed  in  good 
condition.  Hay  a  fair  crop;  quality  the  very 
best.  Potatoes  are  just  middling;  in  some 
places  only  a  half  crop.  Wheat  is  nearly  all 
sowed,  and  put  in  in  first-class  condition. 
The  corn  crop  is  going  to  be  good,  the  absence 
of  frost  having  allowed  it  to  make  a  good  late 
growth.  Fall  pastures  good.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  Brush  Creek  Valley  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  includes  Allegheny,  But¬ 
ler  and  Beaver  Counties  a.  m. 

Washington  Territory. 

Badger,  Mt.  Douglas  Co. — The  Johnson 
Grass  has  done  well,  growing  to  the  hight  of 
three  or  four  feet,  although  the  Summer  has 
been  dry.  This  is  not  a  corn  country,  but  I 
have  picked  out  some  flue  ears  well  ripened 
from  the  Rural  mixture.  The  Stratagem 
Pea  was  the  largest  I  ever  saw.  The  pods 
measured  six  inches  in  length.  The  gophers 
got  away  with  most  of  them.  The  Flageolet 
Beinsdid  not  do  well;  couldn’t  stand  the  dry 
weather,  of  which  we  had  two  months.  We 
are  100  miles  from  a  railroad.  Our  market  is 
at  home.  Wheat,  $1;  oats,  50  to  00  cents; 
potatoes  too  abundant  to  sell.  No  fruit. 
Crops  are  generally  good.  F.  M.  a. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  lu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l 

ABOUT  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

W.  M.  17.,  Thorold,  Ou  t.,  Can. — 1.  What  is 
the  comparative  value  of  soft  wood  ashes  made 
from  elm  and  soft  maple,  and  those  made 
from  hard  woods!  2.  Should  they  be  applied 
in  Fall  or  Spring,  and  with  or  without  stable 
manure?  3.  How  much  to  the  acre  for  grape¬ 
vines,  peach  trees  and  berries?  4.  How  long 
do  they  last  in  the  soil,  or  should  there  be  a 
yearly  application?  5.  Of  what  value  are 
they  compared  with  stable  manure? 

Ans. — 1.  Elm  mates  as  good  ashes  as  auy 
timber — probably  the  strongest.  Soft  maple 
makes  a  very  strorg  ash  also.  The  ashes  of 
these  trees  are  classed  aruoug  hard-wood 
ashes.  2.  If  the  laud  is  notsubject  to  overflow, 
it  makes  but  little  difference  when  they  are 
applied.  Early  in  Sprlug  is  the  safest.  Apply 
always  to  the  ground,  and  harrow  in  when 
possible.  Stable  manure  may  be  put  on  before 
or  after.  3.  There  is  no  danger  of  applying 
too  much;  from  10  to  25  bushels  per  acre  area 
fair  dressing.  4.  The  potash  will  remain  iu 
the  soil,  if  not  overflowed,  until  taken  up  by 
some  growing  plant;  but  it  is  best  to  have  an 
abundance  in  the  ground,  and  a  yearly  mod¬ 
erate  application  is  best.  5.  Ashes  contain 
only  potash  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  phos- 
pborie  acid— about  six  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
1)^  of  phosphoric  acid.  Barn  yard  manure 
contains  a  much  less  proportion  of  these;  but 
in  addition,  it  holds  a  proportion  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  easy  to  compare  their  values;  but  for 
grape  viues  and  peach  trees,  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  much  barn-yard  manure — none  for 
grapes,  uuless  the  soil  is  badly  worn  out.  It 
produces  a  too  luxuriant  aud  woody  growth, 
aud  ono  more  subject  to  disease.  We  should 
use  for  these  ashes  aud  a  moderate  quantity  of 
bone  dust.  For  berries,  barn -yard  manure  is 
good,  but  we  should  also  use  ashes  or  potash 
in  some  form. 

BARREN  CORN-STALKS. 

A,  IF.  L.,  Frenchtown ,  Neb. — I  find  iu  my 
corn  field  many  barren  stalks;  they  are  not 
so  tall  as  the  others,  seetu  logrow  stouter, with 
shorter  joiuts  and  broader  leaves;  they  bear 
tassels  but  uosilk:  what  causes  them  and  what 
purpose  do  they  fulfill  in  the  corn  Held ! 

A  ns. — They  are  merely  barren  stalks,  prob¬ 
ably  from  degeneracy,  possibly  because  only 
male  plants.  In  any  case  they  do  no  good; 


but.  like  all  evil  in  the  world,  have  a  de¬ 
moralizing  influ<mce,and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exert  it  upon  the  prolific  stalks  through  the 
medium  of  the  pollen.  If  allowed  to  grow  and 
shed  this,  the  tendency  is  to  have  them  be¬ 
come  more  numerous.  We  have  often  re¬ 
commended  to  go  through  the  corn  field  as 
Boon  as  the  tassels  show  above  the  “boot,”  and 
cut  off  all  from  such  stalks  and  also  from  such 
stalks  as  have  hut  one  set,  thus  causing  all 
ears  to  have  for  male  parent  such  prolific 
stalks  as  set  two  or  more  ears.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  in  this  way  a  variety  may  be 
bred  up  to  producing  twin  or  triplet  ears  on  a 
large  majority  of  stalks. 

SPEEDY  CUT  IN  A  MARE. 

P.  R.  O.  A.,  Woodmont,  Conn  — A  valuable 
mare  of  mine  has  injured  her  knee  by  strik¬ 
ing  it  with  the  opposite  foot.  The  skin  is  not 
broken,  hut  the  bone  appears  i  jured.  A 
hard  bunch  has  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
a  little  below  the  joint,  and  there  is  also  a 
swelling  over  the  knee-cap.  She  jdoes  not  go 
lame;  bnt  the  leg  is  tender  to  the  touch. 
What  is  the  proper  treatment? 

Ans.— Let  a  wet  rag  hang  loosely  over  the 
swollen  part,  and  bathe  frequently  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  oak  bark  or  galls.  Internally,  give 
four  or  five  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  After 
the  tenderness  has  disappeared,  apply  tincture 
of  iodine  to  remove  the  remaining  swelling. 
Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
shoeing:  keep  the  foot  narrow  on  the  inner 
side,  see  that  no  nail  clinches  project,  and 
have  the  shoes  reset  about  every  three  weeks. 
If  this  does  not  prevent  the  striking,  a  boot 
must  be  worn  extending  as  high  as  the  knee, 
with  a  rim  or  projection  at  the  top  to  warn 
the  animal  when  her  foot  comes  too  near. 

THUMPS  IN  PIGS. 

R,  37.  77.,  Cleona,  Ind. — I  have  lost  several 
pigs  from  a  disease  the  chief  symptom  of 
which  is  the  rapid  breathing  of  the  affected 
animals,  which  pant  as  if  they  had  been  run¬ 
ning  hard;  this  increases  until  they  die;  what 
ailed  them,  aud  what  should  have  been  the 
treatment. 

Ans. — The  disease  was  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  called  “thumps."  It  is  hardly  notice¬ 
able  in  its  early  stages  except  to  the  careful 
observer;  at  that  time,  it  may  be  cured  by 
administering  extract  of  digitalis  twice  a  day 
— one  or  more  drops  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal;  or  a  few  drops  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine  may  be  given.  The  ailment  is  probably 
caused  by  an  excess  of  fat  around  the  heart. 
As  soon  as  detected  the  pigs  should  be  turned 
out  on  the  ground  and  the  sow  should  be 
given  less  food  to  lessen  the  fatty  condition  of 
the  pigs. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  77.,  Westfield,  Wis. — 1.  On  account  of 
short  crop  of  clover  hay,  I  will  be  obliged  to 
feed  much  hay  and  straw  to  m3'  young  stock 
next  Winter.  I  intended  to  feed  barley  and 
oats  and  corn,  and  will  grind  them  together; 
will  it  pay  to  use  a  little  oil  meal  in  the  mixt¬ 
ure?  2.  With  barley  worth  35  cents;  oats  25 
cents,  and  corn  30  cents,  what  can  I  afford  to 
pay  for  oil  meal,  and  should  it  be  fed  dry  or 
wet? 

Ans. — 1.  A  little  oil  meal  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  stock,  aside  from  its  nutritive 
value;  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we 
would  advise  feeding  a  little  mixed  with  the 
other  feed— say,  as  much  as  a  half-pound  for 
each  full-grown  steer.  2.  You  can  afford  to 
pay  as  much  as  $25  per  ton,  delivered.  It  may 
be  fed  either  way  as  suits  you  best  Of  course, 
if  the  anima's  have  all  dry  food  besides,  it  is 
better  to  feed  in  a  mash,  cr,  better  still,  with 
some  roots  or  other  green  fodder. 

O.  37.,  Cowles,  Neb. — 1.  In  which  way*  will 
small  grains  staud  drought  best — sowed  on 
plowed  ground  and  harrowed  in,  or  sowed 
and  plowed  in  and  harrowed  afterwurd?  2. 
Will  Johnston  Grass  stand  drought? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  prefer  to  sow  on 
plowed  grouud  and  cultivate  in,  for  the  reason 
that  grain  sowed  at  moderate  depths  comes 
up  much  soouer  aud  makes  a  much  quicker 
growth  than  that  sowed  so  deep.  By  sowiug 
very  early  the  grain  should  be  nearly  ripe 
when  the  drought  comes.  When  plowed  in, 
the  whole  substance  of  the  plant  is  used  up  in 
reaching  the  surface,  and  growth  for  some 
time  is  slow,  and  hence  it  does  not  mature  so 
quickly ,  besides,  when  planted  so  deep,  the 
real  feefling  roots  grow  from  near  the  surface. 
2.  Few  plauts  staud  the  drought  better,  and 
few  droughts  do  it  any  barm. 

.7.  P.  ?/.,  Millboro  Springs,  Va. — 1.  What  is 
the  botanical  name  of  the  inclosed  grass, 
here  called  Coru  Grass,  and  has  it  any  value! 
2.  How  should  sheep  that  “run”  at  the  nose  be 
treated ? 

Ans. — 1.  Fanicum  clandestiuum — Hidden- 
flowered  Panic  Grass.  It  is  valuable,  aud  the 
stock  are  very  fond  of  it;  but  its  growth  is 
such  as  to  make  it  not  profitable  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Seed  cau  not  be  bought.  2.  The  sheep 
are  suffering  from  cold,  probably  takeu  dur¬ 


ing  some  change  of  the  weather,  or  by  being 
hurriedly  driven  and  then  allowed  to  stand  or 
lie  in  a  cold  wind  or  draft.  Little  can  be 
done  more  than  to  give  them  a  daubing  on 
the  nose  with  pine  tar,  aud  providing  them 
dry  quarters  in  the  cold,  autumnal  storms. 

W.  S.  S,  Lovett sv.ille,  Va. — 1.  Would  Red 
Top  be  a  good  grass  to  sow  with  Timothy  this 
Fall,  and  clover  in  Spring,  for  pasture  and 
hay,  and  how  much  seed  should  be  used  per 
acre?  2,  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  painting  a  frame  barn  32x40  feet 
and  16  feet  high,  from  basement  up,  including 
a  10  foot  gable?  3.  Would  the  Buff  Cochin 
be  a  good  hen  to  cross  with  the  Light  Brah¬ 
ma? 

Ans  —1.  Yes.  The  Red  Top  will  overcome 
the  Timothy  in  two  years.  You  should  sow 
not  over  five  pounds  to  the  acre  with  Timothy 
and  clover.  2.  The  darK  red  mineral  powder 
costs  a  mere  nothing.  The  linseed  oil  will 
make  the  cost.  Eight  dollars  should  cover 
the  whole.  3  We  should  prefer  the  Black 
Cocbius  or  Langshans. 

T.  G.  T.,  Horbrook,  Iowa. — What  are  the 
small  egg-like  bodies  covering  tbe  inclosed 
grape  leaves,  and  tbe  “worm”  in  one  of  them 
which  is  curled  up? 

Ans. — Tbe  worm  or  caterpillar  is  one  of  the 
common  Sphinx  larvae  found  on  the  grape¬ 
vine.  and  is  called  Darapsa  myron  (Cramer). 
Tbe  white  bodies  like  "eggs”  are  tbe  cocoons 
of  a  little  parasitic  fly,  which  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  caterpillar.  From  these  eggs  are  hatched 
maggots  whieh  feed  within  tbe  larva3  and 
issue  when  full-fed.and  spin  these  little  white, 
silken  cocoons,  attaching  them  to  the  cater¬ 
pillar’s  back.  The  flies  which  issue  from  the 
cocoons  are  small,  black,  active  creatures, 
bearing  tbe  name  of  Apanteles  congregatus. 

S.  IF.  37,  Griffin,  Ga. — Bishop  Clark  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  a  late  New  York  paper,  says 
that,  meu  without  the  aid  of  bees  now  make 
and  sell  “comb  honey,”  in  which  neither  wax 
nor  honey  is  U3ed;  that  the  comb  is  made  of 
paraffine,  and  filled  with  substance  resem¬ 
bling  honey.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  death-blow 
to  the  honey  trade;  if  not  true,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  ought  to  contradict  it, 

Ans.— It  is  probably  true;  but  the  sale  of 
such  imitations  must  be  limited  to  those  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  properties  of  genuine  honey.  Such 
concotions  will  not  be  a  death  blow  to  the 
honey  trade  auy  more  than  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  similar  imitations  has  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  dairy'  business.  Of  course, 
such  frauds  injure  fair  trade,  but  they  cannot 
destroy  it. 

L.  C.  K„  (mislaid  address). — 1.  Can  I  sow 
rye  on  a  steep  hill  side  this  Fall  and  clover  in 
the  Spring  with  good  results  in  the  crop  and 
in  preventing  the  land  from  washing  ?  2. 

What  quantity  of  each  should  be  sown  per 
acre?  8  Should  I  use  any  other  grass,  and,  if 
so,  what  ?  4.  Would  Alsike  be  better  than 
Red  Clover? 

Ans.— L  Yes,  if  the  laud  is  poor.usiDg  some 
fertilizer.  3.  Sow  two  bushels  of  rye  for  this 
purpose,  and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  in 
the  Spring.  3.  Yes,  sow  this  Fall  six  pounds 
of  Timothy  seed  and  the  same  quantity  of 
Orchard  Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  4. 
Not  on  such  laud.  Alsike  does  best  on  flat  and 
rather  wet  land. 

G.  A.  P.,  Wilawana,  Pa. — 1.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  sell  barley  somewhat  shrunken  at 
60  cents  a  busheL,  and  buy  wheat  middlings  at 
$1.10,  or  coru  meat  at  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds?  2.  Which  of  the  latter  would  be  the 
better  for  fattening  calves  aud  a  farrow  cow? 

Ans. — 1.  Selliug  barley  at  60  ceuts  per 
bushel  is  getting  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds. 
If  somewhat  shrunken,  it  may  be  as  much  as 
one-fourth  or  more  merely  shell  or  husk,  and 
this  is  of  no  use  as  a  food  beyond  giving  bulk. 
We  would  certaiuly  advise  the  exchange.  2. 
We  should  prefer  a  mixture  of  the  two  in 
about  equal  parts  by  weight. 

A.  G.,  Cameron,  H  is. — What  kind  of  bar  * 
ley  is  the  inclosed  I  Where  did  it  originate, 
and  what  is  it  good  for? 

Ans.— It  is  hard  to  name  a  variety  of  grain 
from  only  a  sample.  It  is  one  of  the  hulless 
barley's,  possibly  Nepaul,  although  we  are  not 
just  sure.  It  has  been  many  times  offered 
uuder  various  names  and  at  high  prices,  and 
has  no  value  except  for  feeding  purposes,  aud 
all  that  we  have  tried  yield  too  poorly  to  be 
valuable  to  raise  for  that  purpose. 

A.  7..,  Handsboro ,  Miss,— A  valuable  horse 
of  mine  is  losing  flesh,  becoming  thinner  every 
day  although  he  is  liberally  fed  three  times  a 
day:  He  eats  his  own  excrement  and  is 
troubled  with  suppression  of  urine,  what  ails 
him? 

Ans  — The  symptoms  enumerated  are  not 
sufficient  to  euabln  us  to  satisfactorily  diag¬ 
nose  the  case.  If  the  suppression  of  uriue  is 
at  all  morbid,  we  would  advise  that  you  con¬ 
sult  a  competent  veterinarian  at  an  early 
date. 

H.  (?.,  Hamburgh,  Conn. —  Which,  is  the 


best  time  for  applying  wood  ashes  to  fruit 
trees— Fall  or  Spring? 

Ans. — On  land  not  subject  to  overflow  we 
would  apply  them  in  tbe  Fall,  harrowing  into 
tbe  ground,  and  on  all  land  put  them  on,  if 
not  in  the  Fall,  as  early  as  possible  in  Spring. 
When  harrowed  or  cultivated  into  the  ground, 
there  is  only  a  very  remote  possibility  of  any 
portion  of  the  rotash  being  carried  away, 
even  when  the  land  is  flooded. 

J.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — Which  is  the  best 
raspberry  ;  where  can  I  get  the  plants,  and  at 
what  price. 

Ans  — It  is  impossible  to  answer  a  question 
so  general  in  its  scope.  We  cannot  tell  wheth¬ 
er  a  black  or  red  berry  is  wanted;  whether 
one  for  canning,  drying  or  table  purposes,  or 
whether  for  market  or  home  use.  Nearly  all 
berries  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
nursery'  trade, and  are  ad  vertised  and  described 
in  their  catalogues  and  prices  are  given.  If 
our  friend  will  tell  us  wbat  he  wants,  we  will 
try  and  help  him  further. 

7.  37.  A.  New  Haven,  Conn. — 1.  Ought 
sweet  potatoes,  to  keep  well,  be  dug  before  the 
frost  bills  the  vines?  2.  At  what  temperature 
should  they  be  stored  to  keep  best  through 
Winter? 

Ans.— 1  They  should,  or  if  caught  by  a 
frost,  the  vines  should  be  cut  off  below  where 
they  are  frosted  before  they  are  thawed.  2. 
They  should  be  kept  dry  and  in  an  even  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  nearer  60°  the  better. 
Never  below  50  F. 

N.  B.  A  ,  Owasso,  MirJi.— What  are  the  five 
best  varieties  of  pears  and  plums  for  market, 
everything  considered? 

Ans  — Angouleme,  Anjou,  Bartlett,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Seckel,  Winter  Nelis.  Plums: 
Bradshaw,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Lombard 
Washington,  Jefferson. 

W.  E .,  Indianapolis,  Ind  —  My  chicks  move 
feebly  about  with  their  wings  drooping:  their 
heads  turn  black  and  they  die  in  from  24  to  36 
hours,  and  on  examination  their  craws  are 
hard  and  the  contents  black;  what  ails  them? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  chicken  cholera.  See 
article  on  the  subject  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  77,  Chickamanga,  Tenn. —  Are 
sorghum  leaves  injurious  to  stock,  and  if  so 
why? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  injurious  to  stock 
iu  sorghum  leaves:  on  the  contrary,  if  well 
cured,  they  are  fair  fodder. 

J.  H.  S  ,  Hillman,  Mich. — What  is  the  best 
way  of  preserving  the  tops  of  mangels,  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips  for  winter  use? 

Ans. — The  only  way  to  preserve  them  is  to 
put  them  in  a  silo.  When  put  into  piles,  they 
soon  heat  and  spoil. 


DISCUSSION. 

C.  C.  A.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.— In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  is  a  paragraph  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  is  cited  a  case  of  draining  land  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  means  of  a  siphon.  1  am  prompted 
to  give  my  experience  in  the  same  line.  While 
rector  of  a  parish  in  an  adjoining  town,  I  had 
a  glebe  which  had  not  received  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  agricultural  parson,  however 
wise  in  other  ways  my  predecessors  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  may  have  been.  Back  of  my  barn  was 
a  gradually  sloping  hill,  and  beyond  this  a 
swamp.  The  lane  to  the  pasture  ran  along 
the  boundary  line  through  this  swamp,  and 
my  cows  had  difficulty  iu  going  through  it, 
while  the  swamp  itself  was  useless.  So  I  put 
a  drain  tile  with  branches  through  the  swamp 
towards  the  baru  and  emptied  Its  contents 
into  a  well  ten  feet  deep,  dug  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  well  I  ran  a  siphon  lead  pipe  to  my' 
barn-yard,  25  rods  distant,  and  thereby  sup¬ 
plied  my  horses  and  cows  with  water  all  the 
year.  The  next  year  the  swamp  was  so  well 
drained  that  the  water  ceased  to  flow  after  the 
rains.  I  then  plowed,  manured  and  seeded 
the  swamp  and  made  it  a  good  grass  land 
over  which  a  team  could  be  driven.  My  lane 
was  so  dried  that  the  cows  after  that  could  go 
through,  like  the  Israelites  “on  dry  land." 

While  digging  the  tile-drain  ditch  through 
the  hard-pau,  a  very  intelligent  (?)  man 
stopped  to  argue  that  the  water  could  never 
go  through  it,  aud  he  talked  till  the  water 
stood  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  I  silenced 
his  argumeut  by  askiug  how  the  water  (point¬ 
ing  to  it)  got  there— the  best  reply  I  could 
have  made.  He  was  convinced.  The  land 
could  not  have  been  drained  otherwise,  except 
by  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  adjacent 
farm,  who  had  all  the  water  he  wanted  to 
take  care  of.  c  .c. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  Octohkk  3,  !SS.‘>. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1885. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  have  just  about,  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  enable  us  to  offer  our 
friends  a  sewing  machine  made  on  an 
entirely  new  principle.  We  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  it,  and  are  sure  it  is  the 
simplest,  easiest-running,  and  nearest  to  a 
noiseless  machine  ever  invented,  and  it 
has  also  the  fewest  pieces.  This  is  no 
cheap  imitation  of  some  noisy,  old -style 
machine,  but  a  new  departure ,  and  the  Imt 
and  TtigJmtrpriced  machine  yet  made, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  the 
general  market.  The  list  price  will  be 
$60,  but  we  shall  offer  it  for  40  sub- 
•cribers. 

We  shall  guarantee  it  fully  in  every 
way.  A  full  description  with  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  presented  at  an  early  day. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  that,  trusting 
to  the  Rural’s  impartiality  in  such  state¬ 
ments,  our  friends  may  commence  the 
work  of  securing  subscribers  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  all  of  next,  at  the  regular 
yearly  rate,  $2,  and  have  them  count 
towards  this  or  some  other  premium. 

Will  any  of  our  subscribers  having 
nice,  smooth  potatoes  weighing  four 
pounds  or  over,  please  send  us  a  postal 
card  announcing  the  fact?  We  are  very 
desirous  of  procuring  a  few  that  will  ex¬ 
ceed  even  the  monsters  of  last  year. 
- ♦ - 

At  the  Long  Island  Rural  Farm  the 
White  Star  Potato  was  planted  in  a  field 
beside  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  in  soil  which 
rare'y  suffers  from  drought.  The  yield 
of  the  White  Star  was  418  bushels  to  the 
acre;  that  of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  1TG, 


Specimens  of  the  Comet-Lawson  Pear 
were  sent  to  lion.  Marshal  P.  Wilder  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood,  which  were  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Wilder 
all  thought  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  French  Jargonelle,  which  was  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  American  Pomologieal 
Society  in  1849.  Mr.  Wilder  has  since  I 
received  foliage  and  wood  of  the  Comet- 
Lawson  and  he  does  not  now  concur  in 
the  belief  that  it  is,  as  at  first  thought, 
the  same  as  the  Jargonelle.  Leaves  and 
wood  of  both  trees  were  also  sent  to  the 
Rural  office  by  William  Parry,  of  New 
Jersey,  showing  marked  differences. 

Upon  one  part  of  the  Rural  Farm’s 
wheat  field  Silver  Chaff  was  sown;  upon 
the  other  the  Diehl  Mediterranean.  The 
field  contains  four  acres  of  which  1.17 
acre  was  in  Silver  Chaff;  the  rest  in 
Diehl-Mediterranean.  The  yield  of  the 
former  was  40‘j  sheaves,  which  gave  26>s  J 
bushels  of  wheat.;  the  yield  of  the  latter  \ 
— 2.83  acres — 1,405  sheaves,  which  gave  , 
87K  bushels  of  wheat.  Looking  at  the  , 
wheats  before  they  were  cut,  it  seemed 
that  the  Silver  Chaff  would  yield  more  t 
than  the  Diehl-Mediterranean.  The  straw  j 
was  taller,  the  heads  longer.  But  the  ( 
breasts  on  the  Diehl-Mediterranean  are  f 
crowded  upon  the  rachis,  while  the  others  t 
are  separated  much  as  in  the  heads  of  the 
Clawson. 

•  *  • -  £ 

One  day  last  week,  in  passing  through  t 
one  of  the  fields  of  Chester  County  Mam-  t 
moth  Corn  at  the  Rural  Farm  ( Long  Is-  i 
land),  we  pulled  three  ears  as  large  ap-  t 
parently  as  any  we  passed.  They  weighed  1 
4%  pounds.  They  were  16,  14  and  10-  1 

rowed,  with,  respectively,  58,  60  and  51  s 
kernels  to  the  row.  The  length  was  one  c 
foot.  This  variety  has  been  grown  at  the  ‘ 
Rural  Farm  for  eight  years  and  has  never  \ 


failed  to  yield  a  large  crop.  It  is  slow  to 
start,  and  the  fear  is  every  season  felt 
that  that  corn  will  be  a  failure.  But  when 
it  does  start,  it  grows  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  The  seed  has  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  a  single  large  ear  to  a 
stalk.  When  a  stalk  hears  two,  it  is  rare¬ 
ly  that  the  two  will  weigh  as  much 
as  the  best  of  the  single  ears.  It  requires 
the  whole  season  to  ripen ;  the  stalks  are 
thick — the  ears  borne  high. 


Sin  J.  B,  Lawks,  in  a  private  letter 
under  date  of  September  7,  says: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  com,  being  a  cereal  crop,  depends 
upon  a  large  supply  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
soil.  The  increase  of  the  green  color  in 
the  leaf  is  a  clear  proof  that  chlorophyl 
has  been  produced,  as  I  have  several  times 
pointed  out.  Corn  is  not  so  dependent 
upon  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  as 
other  cereal  crops  on  account  of  its  sum¬ 
mer  growth  enabling  it  to  avail  itself  of 
the  nitric  acid  produced  in  the  soil.  You 
would  do  good  service  if  you  could  grow 
for  a  few  years  crops  of  corn  with  miner¬ 
als  only  and  with  minerals  and  ammonia 
or  nitrates.  I  have  felt  some  doubt 
whether  nitrogen  in  artificial  manures  is 
not  too  dear  for  your  farmers  to  use  with 
profit.” 

The  other  day  Judge  Clayton,  at 
Media,  Pa.,  rendered  a  decision  which  is 
of  importance  to  makers  of  gilt  edged, 
bulter  everywhere,  rs  Betting  a  precedent 
which  should,  in  justice,  be  followed  by 
the  Courts  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  similar  cases  may  arise.  For  70 
years  the  Darlington  family,  of  Delaware 
County,  have  been  making  first-class  but¬ 
ter,  and  using  a  cornucopia  as  a  print  to 
distinguish  their  make.  The  excellence 
of  the  butter  marked  with  the  cornucopia 
secured  it  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and 
neighboring  farmers  some  years  ago  began 
to  use  the  brand  on  their  own  product. 
The  Darlingtons  brought  suit  against  the 
most  prominent  of  the  users  to  prevent 
this  infringement  on  their  prescriptive 
right  to  the  brand,  and  a  decision  has 
just  been  rendered  in  their  favor,  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  all  others  having  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  using  the  Darlington  brand. 
The  litigation  has  lasted  Beverul  years  and 
the  costs,  which  the  defendant  must  pay, 
lmve  nm  up  among  the  thousands. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  name  of  the 
Lawson  or  Comet,  Pear  were  determined, 
since  it  is  widely  advertised  by  some  as 
the  Lawson,  by  others  a9  the  Comet.  As 
we  understand  the  case,  cions  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  were  given  by  the  Lawsons,  upon 
whose  land  the  tree  gruws,  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Caywood,  who  propagated,  named  and 
sold  it  as  the  Comet.  If  he  did  this  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lawsons,  the  name 
should  be  Comet.  If  not,  the  name  should 
be  Lawson,  if  the  Lawsons  so  desire.  We 
are  unable  to  learn  that  the  Lawsons  gave 
Mr.  Caywood  the  privilege  of  selling  or 
naming  it,  and  it  is  therefore  our  view 
that  the  pear  should  be  called  Lawson, 

As  to  the  pear  itself,  let  us  say,  in  the 
interests  of  our  readers,  that,  while  it  is 
the  handsomest  early  pear  we  know  of, 
the  quality  is  hut  fair — “good”  as  the 
Amencau  Pomological  Society  would  rate 
it.  The  illustrations  in  the  catalogues 
and  circulars  that  present  it,  are  larger 
than  the  average,  or  even  the  largest  size 
of  the  specimens  we  have  seen.  In  fact, 
the  illustration  in  the  Rural  New- Yor¬ 
ker,  where  it  first  appeared,  though 
smaller  than  those  now  advertised,  was 
itself  too  large. 


ones.  We  have  caught  several  in  succes¬ 
sion  in  the  same  trap  set  in  the  same 
place,  and  within  15  minutes  of  each 
other.  With  us  it  is  a  great  success:  try 
it! 


SURE  DEATH  10  THE  RATS. 

Rats  are  a  great,  nuisance  on  most 
farms,  however  well  the  latter  may  be 
ft'gulated,  and  unless  the  pests  are  con¬ 
tinually  warred  against,  they  will  cause 
much  damage  by  their  gnawing  propensi¬ 
ties  and  appetite,  as  well  as  by  their  filthy 
habits.  We  have  a  method  of  catching 
them  which  is  new  to  us,  and  we  believe 
quite  original  on  the  Rural  Farm.  It  is 
wonderfully  effective,  and  never  fails  to 
secure  the  rodent.  We  use  the  oi dinary 
steel  trap,  setting  it  on  a  level  spot  at  any 
convenient  place  near  their  runs,  or  where 
they  “most  do  congregate.”  When  set. 
so  us  to  spring  easily,  we  spread  over  it 
a  piece  of  thinnish,  white  muslin,  about 
two  leet  square,  more  or  less,  and  over  this 
scatter  carelessly  a  few  cookey,  cake  or 
cheese  crumbs,  but  not  too  many.  Having 
no  fear  of  evil  from  a  white  cloth,  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  crumbs  they  are  sure  to  get  into 
the  trap,  and  the  cloth  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  the  trap  from  holding  them. 
Whenever  the  cloth  becomes  bloody  or 
soiled,  it  should  be  changed  for  a  fresh 
one,  and  for  some  reason  they  do  not  get 
“on  to  the  racket,”  and  the  oldest  and 
wisest  are  as  easily  caught  as  the  young 


HANDLING  APPLES. 

It  is  now  high  time  the  winter  apples 
were  picked.  As  soon  as  ripe  and  the 
seeds  are  black,  they  are  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  keeping,  and  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  removing  them  from  the  trees 
and  the  danger  of  being  blown  off  and 
injured  by  severe  wind  storms. 

In  pickiog  and  handling,  their  deli¬ 
cate  structure  should  never  be  forgotten  ; 
no  matter  how  small  the  bruise  maybe, 
every  one  detracts  from  their  keeping 
qualities.  No  apple  intended  for  any¬ 
thing  but  cider  making  or  hog  feeding 
should  ever  be  clubbed  or  shaken  from 
the  trees,  or  when  picked,  thrown  about, 
or  droppeji  into  barrels,  but  in  every  op¬ 
eration  every  apple,  intended  for  maikot 
or  home  use,  should  be  handled  as  care¬ 
fully  as  if  au  egg;  and  in  sorting  and  bar¬ 
reling  we  don’t  believe  it  pays  to  put  up 
for  market  anything  but  perfect  apriles ;  the 
bruised  and  imperfect  ones  had  better  go 
for  drying,  canning,  etc.  In  the  final 
settlement  of  all  things,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  bogs  will  have  a  fearful  account 
against  many  men  for  depriving  them  of 
their  share  of  the  apple  crop.  And  so 
will  the  honest  packers  for  the  loss  of 
price, by  reason  of  having  these  worthless 
hog  apples  put  into  the  market  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  their  good  fruit. 


HAVEN’T  YOU  SEEN  HIM? 

The  man  who  has  no  use  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  makes  his  appearance  at 
the  fairs  about  as  usual  this  year.  He 
looks  a  trifle  more  Beedy  perhaps,  but  that 
is  about  the  only  change  in  him.  His  old 
wagon  rattles  and  screams  to  the  same 
tune  as  before.  That  old  harness  has  cot 
been  mended.  His  wife  has  the  same 
weary,  discouraged  look,  and  his  children 
still  look  nut  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes 
at  him.  He  does  not  spend  any  valuable 
time  in  looking  over  stock  and  tools — he 
knows  better  than  that.  He  buys  a  paper 
of  candy  and  a  pint  of  peanuts,  and  sits 
on  the  railing  of  the  race  track  with  his 
legs  hanging  down  in  front  He  knows 
how  to  enjoy  life,  he  does.  He  shoots 
the  air  gun,  and  throws  the  base  ball  at 
the  sticks  with  unerring  aim.  Ask  him 
if  he  wants  to  subscribe  to  a  first-class 
agricultural  paper,  and  lie  says  be  could 
not  possibly  afford  it.  Crops  are  bad; 
luck  seems  to  be  all  against  him.  Point 
out  the  fact  that  he  has  spent  enough  to 
pay  for  a  year’s  subscription,  and  he  get.g 
angry.  Agricultural  papers  arc  all  frauds. 
The  editors  are  all  “dudes”  and  “crunks.” 
who  never  did  a  stroke  of  work,  and  only 
want  to  pet  the  farmers’  money.  You 
don’t  catch  him  paying  out  his  hard- 
earned  cash  to  keep  such  fellows  in  lux¬ 
ury,  and  you  never  will  catch  him.  depend 
upon  it,  until  one  of  those  boys  of  his  be¬ 
comes  so  disgusted  with  the  state  of 
affairs  that,  he  cuts  through  the  crust, 
and  lets  a  little  of  the  world’s  light  into 
the  family.  Always  pass  such  men  by — 
talking  is  useless — hut  give  the  boys  half 
a  dozen  back  numbers. 


WHEAT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Our  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  com¬ 
bined  last  month  did  not  reach  6,000,000 
bushels  against  over  15,000,000  for  the 
month  of  August  last  year,  and  23,000,000 
for  the  same  month  in  1882.  Why  this 
decrease  in  the  foreign  demand  in  spite 
of  the  low  price  of  the  wheat  in  our  mar¬ 
kets?  In  the  first  place,  the  visible  sup¬ 
ply,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  is  unusually 
large,  and  this  is  a  constant  discourage¬ 
ment  to  foreign  buyers,  as  they  imagine 
that  the  longer  they  wait,  the  cheaper 
will  they  be  able  to  buy,  on  account  of 
the  growing  pressure  to  sell  off  the  load 
here  and  elsewhere.  Then  there  is  a  strong 
impression  abroad  that  the  accounts  of 
shortage  hero  arc  exaggerated ;  and  even 
if  they  are  not,  the  exportable  surplus, 
they  argue,  is  certain  to  he  large. 

The  September  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  puts  the  yield  at 
351,000,000  bushels.  The  amount  brought 
over  from  last  year  is  estimated  by  good 
authorities  to  he  about  120,000.000  bush¬ 
els,  making  an  aggregate  of  471.000,000 
bushels.  Feeding  a  population  of  58, 000,- 
000,  allowing  4.6  bushels  per  capita— the 
largest  consumption  yet  known  in  the 
country — would  require  266,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  and  to  seed  a  larger  acreage  than  has 
yet  been  sown,  would  use  up,  sa",  50,- 
000,000  bushels  more;  while  various 
other  domestic  uses  would  consume,  say, 
anjadditional  5,000,000  bushels,  making 
the  total^home’  consumption  327,000,000 


bushels,  and  leaving  144,000,000  bushels 
of  surplus,  which  is  11.000,000  bushels 
more  than  foreigners  took  from  us  last 
year.  Tie  ameut  t  on  hand  each  harvest, 
however,  from  the  previous  year’s  crop 
has  always  been  much  greater  than  this, 
a  fact  which  those  who  wish  to  “bear” 
the  market  do  not  dwell  upon.  Moreover, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  estimate  that 
120.000.000  bushels  of  old  wheat  are 
still  on  hand,  is  far  top  high  :  it  strikes  us 
that  one  of  80.000,000  bushels  would  be 
much  nearer  flip  truth. 

The  reports  of  foreign  crops,  even  those 
from  excellent  sources,  are  extremely  con- 
ll'ct'ug;  but  the  latest,  estimates  of  the 
British  crop  by  good  authorities  put  it  at 
72.000. 000  bushels,  which  would  leave  a 
deficiency  of  about  11 8. 000.000  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  outside  world.  According 
to  the  lafpst.  official  statements,  the  French 
crop  is  283.000,000  bushels,  and  that  of 
Tndia  280,000,000  bushels — about  22,000,- 
000  more  than  usual.  Austria  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus,  which  is  being  tlirowp 
at  low  prices  on  the  French  and  German 
markets,  while  Indian  wheat  is  being  un¬ 
loaded  on  the  English.  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  southern  French  markets  in  larger 
quantities  anrl  cheaper  than  last  year. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  abroad  are  regulated  bv  the 
very  abundant  supplies  in  sight,  -without 
taking  into  account  the  probable  scariety 
later  in  the  year:  but  this  supposition 
would  imply  a  want  of  foresight  and 
shrewdness  on  their  part,  of  which  they 
have  given  no  indication  in  past  years.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  state  of  the 
foreign  markets  expresses  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  of  foreign  dealers  ns  to  the  present 
and  prospective  relations  of  supply  and 
demand,  aud  their  means  of  learning  the 
probable  supply  are  at  least  as  great  as 
those  of  anybody  in  this  country,  while 
their  opportunities  of  estimating  the  prob¬ 
able  European  consumption  and  conse¬ 
quent  demand,  must  certainly  be  greater. 
Nevertheless,  we  certainly  think  that  be¬ 
fore  next  harvest  there  will  be  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  those  who  can  hold  the:r 
wheat  to  market  it  at  remunerative  rates. 


BREVITIES. 

It  is  reported  that  some  farmers  in  Michi¬ 
gan  have  been  unfortunate  enough  todiscover 
eold  nu  their  farms,  VVesav  thev  are  “unfor¬ 
tunate  "  We  shall  hear  the  old  story  or  the 
rush  for  wealth,  the  dropning  of  peaceful  aud 
honorable  occupations,  the  selling  of  farms 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  in  mining.  The 
truth  of  mining  operations  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  “Whpre  one  roan  wins,  a  thousand 
hearts  are  slaves.”  There  is  gold  enough  on 
the  farm  already.  Turn  it.  lip  with  the  plow 
noiDt.  stamp  it  out  of  fat.  bogs  ami  cattle. 
Let  the  “gold  mines, ’’that  starve  the  hope  out 
of  a  man’s  heart,  go. 

Subscribers  who  believe  in  the  Run  At,  New- 
Yohkkk  are  requested  to  send  the  paper  to  a 
friend  or  acaruaintavce  nr  to  some  progressive 
fanner  for  the  rent  <>l  the  iieur,  and  to  renew 
at  the  same  time  for  llir  rest  of  188.5  and  all  of 
1880.  for  the  usual  price  of  00.  BY  make 
the  present  to  our  subscribers:  the;/  to  their 
friends.  We  do  not  see  why  any  subscriber 
who  appreciates  the  Rural  should  not  grant 
this  no / nest  It  costs  him  nothing .  since  he 
will  renew  at  the  end  of  the  year  ail  thesume. 

How  monv  farmers,  looking  back  over  tbeir 
lives,  are  sorry  they  have  spent  a  life  upon  the 
farm!  We  doubt,  if  there  are  irauy  true 
farmers  who  would  change  tbeir  occupation 
if  they  could  live  their  lives  over  again.  They 
would  doubtless  improve  their  methods  aud 
babita,  but  there  is  still  something  about,  the 
old  farm  that  has  viven  them  a  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Bay  what  vou  will,  there  is  no 
other  business  or  profession  that  holds  ouo  to 
it  so  closely.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
so-called  “genteel”  professions  who  care  to 
have  their  children  take  up  the  same  line  of 
w  ork  that  they  have  followed.is  comparatively 
small.  The  farmer  has  been  content  to  take  a 
position  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
labor.  He  is  working  out  bis  social  iudopeud- 
enee.  and  the  work  has  been  done,  for  the 
most  part,  by  himself.  With  the  grand  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  thought  and  stud  v  and  educated 
work  thntopen  before  him,  what  farmer's  boy 
eonld  ask  for  a  greater  profession? 

Just  K  fure  the  close  of  President  Arthur’s 
Administration,  a  part  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota,  was  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  under  the  supposition  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  Indians.  Settlers 
rushed  iu  ntonc.fi  mid  took  up  all  choice  claims. 
Shortly  after  President  Cleveland’s  inaugur¬ 
ation.  Attorney-General  Garland  decided  that 
the  lands  really  belonged  in  the  Indium;,  aud 
tha  settlers  were  ordered  to  remove  them¬ 
selves  and  their  property  withiu  n  specified 
time.  They  refused  to  move,  and  threatened 
resistance.  The  time  for  removal  has  been 
twice  extended,  but  uow  |*eremptory  orders 
for  them  to  leave  before  Octalier  7  have  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
under  peualty  of  forcible  ejection  by  the 
United  States  troops.  Their  case  )s  a  hard 
one  in  many  respects;  they  won*  perfectly 
justified  In  occupying  the  coimtry;  they  have 
spent  considerable  time,  labor  and  money  in 
making  improvements:  and  lost  chances  of 
making  money  elsewhere.  A  sub- committee 
of  the  Beuate  has  been  investivating  the  mat¬ 
ter;  whv  not  suspend  action  till  Congress  can 
act  on  their  report  next  December?  In  any 
case,  that  body  should  reimburse  the  settlers 
who  went  on  the  reservation  iu  good  faith 
under  President  Arthur’s  order. 


Au  Eye-Opeuer  shouldn’t  limit  his  oeulary 
work  to  exposing  the  operations  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  regular  swindlers,  who  illegally  prey 
upon  hi9  friends:  there  are  other  sharpers 
who,  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way,  “bleed” 
them  just  as  much,  if  not  more.  The  worst 
sharpers  of  this  intelligent  aye  are  not  usually 
ranked  with  the  criminal  classes.  Oh,  no,  in¬ 
deed  !  Some  of  them  hold  honorable  places  in 
banks,  raitroads,  gigantic  transportation  and 
manufacturing  corporations,  lawyers’  offices 
and  fine  mercantile  establishments.  They 
fleece  the  public  in  quite  a  legitimate  way, 
bless  you!  but  they  do  it  just  as  effectually, 
yes,  and  a  good  deal  more  so,  than  the  vulgar 
scamp3  whom  the  law  pursues.  What  more 
honorable  or  wealthy  body  than  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  millers!  Who  would  dream  that  they 
would  seek  the  shekels  of  the  public  by  “trick 
and  device?”  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  even 
while  they  are  apparently  benefiting  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  Northwest,  they  are  seeking  to 
covertly  fill  their  own  coffers,  mainly,  how¬ 
ever,  through  the  cupidity  of  their  victims— 
the  very  trait  on  which  ordinary  swindlers 
mostly  rely  for  the  success  of  their  machina¬ 
tions.  The  telegraph  tells  us  that  lately  they 
have  been  raising  the  price  of  wheat  quite 
liberally  in  the  territory  from  which  they 
draw  their  supplies:  but  a  letter  from  Fargo, 
Dakota,  says  this  advance  in  price  is  an  old 
dodge  of  the  Millers’  Association,  which  they 
play  every  season,  the  granger  always 
swallowing  the  bait  with  the  avidity 
of  a  Mississippi  River  catfish.  The  As¬ 
sociation  owns  most  of  the  stock  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Elevator  Company  and  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Northern,  aggregating  over 
100  elevators,  iu  which  tbe  farmers  store  their 
grain  for  higher  figures,  and  it  is  to  stimulate 
deliveries  here  they  advance  their  prices.  In¬ 
stead  of  shipping  his  grain  to  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth,  as  he  usually  would  on  a  dull  or  de¬ 
clining  market,  thereby  saving  elevator 
charges,  the  farmer  stores  It  for  tetter  prices 
in  the  Association's  elevators  at  home.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  to  tbe  general  public,  and 
thoroughly  known  to  these  shrewd  operators, 
that  nine  farmers  out  of  ten  seldom  sell  a 
bushel  of  wheat  during  an  advancing  market, 
when  they  can  possibly  hold  it,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  millers  get  the  fanners’  wheat  ou 
storage,  issue  their  receipts  therefor,  ship  it  to 
Minneapolis,  grind  it  into  flour,  ami  ship  it 
east  or  abroad  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
pay  a  cent  for  It  and  while  they  are  charging 
for  its  storage,  as  the  fanuer.  having  their 
receipt,  never  wunts  to  see  his  wheat.  Then 
when  the  occasion  suits  these  high  toned 
sharpers,  they  “knock  the  stuffing”  out  of 
tbe  market,  and  when  prices  begin  to  tumble, 
the  grangers  rush  pell  melltotbe  Association’s 
grain-houses  and  sell  at  whatever  price  they 
cau  get.  fearing  that  if  they  hold  much  longer 
they  will  not  bo  able  to  pay  storage  and  ele¬ 
vator  charges.  Perfectly  legitimate — isn't  it? 
—on  the  part  of  the  millers;  and  perfectly 
natural— isn’t  It? — ou  the  part  of  the  farmers 
anxious  to  make  the  most  from  the  results  of 
their  hard  labor!  Tbe  dodge,  in  one  of  its 
multitudinous  forms,  is  played  on  the  farmers 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  Just  think 
a  moment  whether  there  isn’t  some  kind  of  a 
“millers’  association”  in  your  own  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


The  grave-yard  iusurance  companies  which 
have  been  often  denounced  here,  are  still 
nourishing  as  vigorously  and  persistently  as 
Canada  thistles.  The  Attorney- General  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  they  have  beeu 
growing  most  ruukiy,  is  determined  to,  as  it 
were,  pour  vitriol  on  them.  Last  Monday  he 
proceeded  against  u  score  of  them  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  requiring  them  to  show  cause  why  their 
busiuess  should  not  be  suspended.  They  are 
all  known  as  “mutual  insurance  companies,” 
and  most  of  them  wer«?  proceeded  against  in 
1882,  shortly  after  our  first  exposure  of  them, 
but  the  proceedings  were  stopped,  as  it  was 
claimed  that  they  were  complying  with  the 
law.  The  Attorney-General  is  now  resolved, 
however,  to  break  them  up.  Some  “mutual 
iusurance  companies”  have  a  long  and  bene- 
fieeut  record  ;  but  most  of  them  are  simply 
“confidence  swindles,”  or  worse.  We  have 
numerous  inquiries  about  the  character  of 
such  bodies;  but  it  is  impracticable  for  us  to 
answer  such  questions.  They  are  mere  local 
little  “benefit  societies,”  whose  officers  and 
headquarters  are  unknown  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  field  in  which  they  operate.  The 
only  way  to  flud  out  their  character  is  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Iusurauce, 
at  the  capital  of  the  State.  If  his  report  is 
rot  favorable,  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 


of  them,  however  favorable  may  be  the  re¬ 
ports  of  even  reputable  men  in  the  section 
they  “work;”  for  these  are  often  hoodwinked 
—and  sometimes  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  so. 
Highly  “respectable”  men  have  been  detect¬ 
ed,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  commission  of 
the  most  flagrant  acts  of  fraud  aad  knavery 
in  connection  with  w  grave-yard  insurance 
companies.” 

Another  trick  in  the  same  line  as  the  “lost 
heir”  swindle,  described  last  week,  is  played 
much  more  frequently  than  one  would  imag¬ 
ine,  judging  by  tbe  notices  of  it  in  the  papers; 
for  the  victim,  having  acted  dishonestly,  is 
generally  ashamed  to  proclaim  his  loss.  In 
this  case,  the  “crook,”  haviug  secured  a 
number  of  names  of  supposably  gullible  people 
at  a  distance,  gets  a  letter-head  printed  em¬ 
blazoned  with  the  picture  of  a  hotel  or  other 
respectable-looking  building.  He  then  writes 
to  his  intended  dupe,  announcing  that  Mr. 
“Soaud-so”  has  just  died  suddenly  at  his 
house,  and  that  on  searching  his  baggage,  the 
name  of  his  correspondent  was  found.  The 
baggage  is,  of  course,  very  valuable,  to  prove 
which  an  itemized  list  is  generally  forwarded, 
with  a  request  for  a  remittance  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  burial,  etc.;  on  receipt  of  which  all 
the  “valuables”  will  be  forwarded.  Sometimes 
the  guest  hasn't  died,  but  “mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,”  leaving  au  unpaid  bill,  and  the 
very  valuable  baggage  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  the  amount  of  this  is  remitted.  The 
amount  asked  is  usually  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  set  upon  the  baggage,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  would-be  dupe  are  so  effec¬ 
tually  allayed  by  the  business  appearance  of 
the  note  from  the  proprieter  of  such  a  re¬ 
spectable-looking  house,  that  in  a  great  many 
cases,  the  remittance  is  sent;  but,  of  course, 
in  no  instance  is  the  “baggage”  ever  forward¬ 
ed.  The  “crook”  can  easily  get  any  number  of 
addresses  in  several  ways.  Of  course,  the 
dupe  knew  nobody  of  the  name  of  the  deader 
vanished  guest;  but  he  was  willing  to  risk  a 
few  dollars  iu  hopes  of  getting  a  valuable 
“stake”  dishonestly. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. — XLT. 

ALASKA.  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER- FISHER. 


Glacier  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  ruuuing 
up  into  the  main-land  nearly  to  the  59th  paral¬ 
lel,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  peninsula 
formed  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  on  the 
west  by  a  peninsula  in  which  are  located  Mt. 
Fairweather  15,900  feet  high,  and  Mt.  La  Per- 
ouse  15,000.  The  western  coast  of  this  peniu- 
sula.  or  promontory,  is  washed  by  the  open 
sea.  There  are  several  small  islands  in  Glacier 
Bay,  aud  all  this  sea  of  islands  amid  which 
we  have  been  cruising  since  touching  Tougass, 
tho  southernmost  Alaskan  port,  is  called  the 
Alexander  Archipelago. 

The  mercury  which  on  tbe  previous  day 
marked  04  degrees  at  noon,  fell  to  40  degrees 
at  9  A.  M.,  as  the  steamer  approached  the 
Muir  Glacier.  The  heavens  were  clouded, aud 
the  cold,  as  we  sat  on  deck  with  the  wind 
blowiug  directly  on  us  from  tho  region  of  ice, 
was  very  penetrating,  although  we  were  clad 
like  Esqimaux  for  warmth.  The  water  was 
full  of  small  icebergs,  aud  trees  had  gradual¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  the  mountains,  ltseemed, 
indeed,  as  if  we  had  been  suddenly  dropped 
into  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  sensation  was 
decidedly  novel.  The  foot  of  the  glacier  lies 
directly  across  the  entire  head  of  tho  bay, 
and  is  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, aud 
from  200  to  400  feet  in  bight,  the  highest  point 
being  in  the  middle,  where  it  rises  like  a 
cathedral  tower— a  massive,  maguitlceut  wall 
of  ice,  battlemeuted  with  a  thousand  forms, 
while  over  the  base  open  caverns  of  translu¬ 
cent  hues  of  the  clearest  tints,  walls  liued 
with  stalactites  and  the  line  of  the  tide  lying 
like  a  broad  border  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
ship  stopped  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and 
saluted  the  glacier  with  canuon,  and  echo  was 
tbe  response.  The  captain  »eut  further  greet¬ 
ing  of  rifle  bullets,  but  the  effect  was  about 
like  giving  the  earth  a  dig  with  your  heel. 
We  could  hear  the  cracking  of  the  ice  up  the 
stream,  and  every  now  and  then  a  large  mass 
would  break  off  aud  slowly  reel  iuto  the 
water  with  a  tremendous  roar,  the  water 
spouting  ltk<»  geysers.  There  was  something 
terrific  in  being  so  near  this  uueomprehended 
thing  of  Nature,  which  set  the  ship  swaying 
iu  00  fathoms  of  water,  when  a  berg  loos¬ 
ened  and  fell  iuto  the  bay.  To  me  the  lower 
half  of  the  ice  wall  resembled  white  marble 
veined  with  blue— but  marble  transparent, 
translucent,  polished  aud  gleaming,  and  in 
guch  delicate  tints  of  blue  and  green  and  pur¬ 
ple  as  cauuot  be  described;  and  the  upper 
half,  ou  which  suow  covers  the  ice,  looked  not 
unlike  peaks  and  domes  and  cliffs  of  lime¬ 


stone.  During  the  warm  weather  the  ice 
melts  to  a  certain  extent,  beneath,  and  also 
above,  the  -water  trickling  down  through 
crevasses  and  gorges. 

After  about  an  hour’s  halt  in  the  deep  water, 
the  ship  turns  toward  the  shore,  where  anchor¬ 
age  can  be  had,  and  we  go  ashore  in  boats, 
and  at  once  begin  the  ascent  of  the  glacier  up 
over  the  moraine,  which  is  here  swept  to  either 
side.  Heavy  wraps  soon  become  burdensome, 
and  a  cairn  is  made  of  them  on  a  huge  bould¬ 
er,  and  on  we  go  over  pebbles,  rocks,  boulders 
— and  if  any  boy  or  girl  ever  wonders  how  so 
many  stones  have  become  round  and  smooth, 
neither  would  wouder  any  longer  if  placed  on  a 
glacier  moraine,  a  mighty  torrent  of  rocks 
worn  smooth  in  the  track  of  the  glacier.  All 
beneath  lay  the  ice,  smooth  as  glass  and  look¬ 
ing  fairly  black.  Now  aud  then  we  would 
slip  on  it,  and  go  sprawliug.  Finally,  we  were 
enabled  to  reach  the  snow  fields  above,  where, 
instead  of  rocks,  we  climbed  over  endless  suc¬ 
cessions  of  snow  peaks  and  drifts,  leaping 
across  crevasses,  deep  gorges  in  the  ice,  down 
which  we  dropped  pebbles  to  bear  a  faint  sound 
unmeasured  feet  below— tbe  sides  of  the  eorges 
being  of  the  lovely  tints  of  icebergs.  The  laddie 
bounded  over  the  snow  scape  like  a  chamois, 
never  in  the  rear,  and  tireless  with  eager  in¬ 
terest.  At  length  we  reached  an  ice  pinnacle 
5<X)  feet  high,  from  which  we  could  look  over 
the  great  (Did  of  the  glacier,  and  count  with 
unaided  vision,  pouring  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  rising  high  around  on  three  sides,  15 
smaller  glaciers  into  the  Muir,  any  one  of 
them  03  large  as  the  Rhone  Glacier,  which  so 
many  people  go  to  Switzerland  to  see!  How 
comparatively  few  Americans  indeed,  realize 
that  in  their  own  land,  and  under  their  own 
flag,  are  the  greatest  marvels  of  Nature.  We 
counted  15,  as  I  have  said,  but  there  are  pos¬ 
sibly  as  many  more,  for  when  a  glacier  is 
covered  with  detritus,  as  it  often  is,  it  is  at  a 
distance  undistingnishable  from  the  uncovered 
earth.  We  could  readily  discern  the  sweep 
and  scoured-like  track  of  the  moraine  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  ice  that  gradually  con¬ 
tracted  into  a  narrower,  deeper  compass  to 
meet  the  sea. 


We  began  the  difficult  descent  regretfully, 
wishing  that  we  had  the  facilities  at  hand  for 
days  of  camp  and  exploration.  We  scarcely 
felt  a  sensation  of  fatigue,  so  Sue  was  the  air ; 
and  while  we  had  bewailed  the  cloudiness  of 
the  morning,  we  now  found  consolation  fn  the 
thought  that  a  hot  sun  would  have  dazzled 
and  burned  us  to  a  great  weariness.  Not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  fallen,  aud  we  had  encount¬ 
ered  no  slush  (of  which  we  had  beeu  fore¬ 
warned),  that  stout  boots  were  uotsuffleieut 
protection  against.  My  needless  rubber  over¬ 
shoes  bad  been  cut  into  shreds. 

However  unchanged  iu  appearance  the 
glacier  seems  from  year  to  year,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  has  greatly  receded.  I  think 
Vancouver,  in  his  “Voyages.”  mentions  that 
he  was  unable  to  get  into  this  bay,  and  he 
wrote  in  the  last  century.  I  have  heard  of  a 
huried  forest  iu  the  vicinity  of  this  glacier, 
but  T  quite  forgot  about  it  when  we  were 
there.  The  visit  covered  about  six  hours. 
The  length  of  this  glacier  is  not  known,  hut  it 
is  estimated  at  from  50  to  GO  miles,  and  it  has 
its  source  iu  the  Fairweatber  Mountains. 
Although  there  were  no  trees  to  speak  of  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  glacier,  there  was 
some  vegetation,  and  tbe  Captain  of  the 
“Idaho”  said  that  he  was  going  to  take  us 
from  glaciers  to  strawberries.  At  half  past 
two  o’clock,  unexpectedly,  but  to  the  delfght 
of  all,  the  sun  came  out,  the  clouds  lifted  aud 
reveated  to  us,  as  we  went  sailing  down  the 

bay,  Mt.  Fairweather  and  La  Perouse _ 

mountains  above  mountains  of  suow  white 
peaks,  and  the  higher  north  we  go  the  sharper 
grow  the  peaks  and  more  serrated  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridges. 

Indeed,  it  had  teen  a  scarlet  day  among 
many  red-lettered  ones,  and  the  sail  down  the 
bay,  no  longer  cold,  was  full  of  pleasant  inter¬ 
est,  from  the  multitudinous  forms  of  the  small 
bergs  upon  which  parties  of  gulls  would  alight 
for  a  ride. 

At  five  o’clock  the  “Idaho”  dropped  anchor 
in  a  sheltered,  sunny  bay,  called  Bartlett’s 
Cove,  where  after  dinner  the  sailors  rowed  us 
ashore.  It  is  a  fishing  station  with  a  few  log 
houses, Indians,  poles  on  which  fish  were  drying, 
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and  from  which  were  suspended  fish  entrails 
braided,  and  large  fish  bladders  blown  full, 
to  dry,  for  bolding  oil.  We  walked  along  the 
beach,  plagued  with  gnats,  and  presently 
came  to  a  flowery  kingdom,  where  there  were 
great  spaces  covered  with  low-growing  vetch 
and  lupin  iu  the  most  brilliaut  colors,  cycla¬ 
men  of  red  and  yellow,  fiitillaria,  the  stalks 
being  round  with  bells  at  the  top,  of  nmroon- 
black  with  orange  heart,  and  anon  great 
spaces  white  with  large  strawherry  blossoms, 
and  the  Captain  said  we  were  only  a  little  too 
early!  I  doubt  if  the  flora  of  any  other  spot 
in  Alaska  is  richer  than  that  in  this  pretty 
cove,  and  the  timber  edge  was  fringed  with 
alder,  cottonwood  and  pussy  willow. 

That  evening  we  sailed  southwest,  for  Sitka, 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  in  Peril  Strait, 
with  the  tide  running  out  like  a  mill  stream, 
over  a  dangerous  rocky  Vied.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do— to  run  the  risk  of  running 
the  rapibs,  or  waiting  for  hours  the  rise  of  the 
tide.  The  captain  decided  on  the  former,  and 
althougbt  he  had  a  most  experienced  pilot,  he 
trusted  to  himself,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  how  admirably  tbe  vessel  was  handled. 
The  strait  is  as  lovely  in  scenery  as  it  is  peril¬ 
ous  in  navigation.  A  little  before  noon  we 
were  in  Sitka  harbor,  and  in  view  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Alaska,  once  fittingly  called  New  Arch¬ 
angel.  if  indeed  any  other  town  can  be  called 
angel,  for  the  scene  from  Sitka  can  hardly 
fail  to  elicit  from  the  most  prosaic,  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “How  enchantinglv  lovely!”  While 
tbe  town  itself  presents  the  first  habitable  and 
civilized  appearance  that  we  have  seen.  The 
stars  and  stripes  waved  from  the  marine  bar¬ 
racks,  the  war  ship  “Pinta”  lay  at  anchor, 
civil  and  naval  officers  gave  to  the  crowd  on 
the  pier  quite  a  distinguished  appearance.  The 
dome  and  minaret  of  the  famed  Greek  church 
were  conspicuous  ahove  the  decayed  roofs  of 
the  faded  houses— in  short,  everyiiody  felt  as 
if  he  were  no  longer  a  thousand  miles  from  a 
lemon,  delusive  as  the  feeling  may  have  been. 
The  sk  v  was  cloudless,  and  the  heat,  in  the  sun, 
must  have  l»een  well  up  to 90°.  1  laughingly  re¬ 
called  what,  a  good  lady  in  Seattle  had  said  to 
roe:  “You  must  wear  your  warmest  clothing, 
for  you  can  hardly  realize  to  wbat  a  cold, 
chilly  country  you  are  going’’ — for  Anaximan¬ 
der  and  I  had  decided,  if  appearances  were 
not  too  forbidding,  to  camp  in  Sitka  for  a 
month,  and  return  to  Port  Townsend  on  the 
next  steamer.  A  New  York  State  man  who 
keeps  the  only  “first-class”  boarding  house  in 
Sitka,  soon  learning  our  intention,  came  on 
board  und  announced  himself.  But  I  couldn’t 
think  pleasantly  of  the  boarding-house  scheme, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went  house  bunting. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  soon  heard  of  a 
“furnished”  house,  which  bad  been  fitted  up 
in  tbe  hope  that  the  Governor  would  take  it — 
and  if  a  certain  Russian  Baron  bad  not  come 
from  Juneau,  1  could  have  it,  for  $12  a  month  I 
After  a  couple  of  hours  I  learned  that  the 
Baron  had  not  come. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Warren  Glass  Works  Co.,  72  Murray 
Street,  New  York.— Circular  of  the  celebrated 
Warren  milk  bottles.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
milk  we  get  in  tbe  cities  is  about  the  least 
desirable  article  of  food  in  the  whole  list.  As 
usually  brought  to  the  city  in  large  cans,  it 
gets  shaken  and  churned  about  until  in  many 
cases  lumps  of  butter  have  gathered  in  it.  In 
others  the  caus  are  so  imperfectly  cleaned  that 
the  milk  is  taiuted  and  spoiled  by  reason  of 
tbe  infection  left  in  the  cans:  or  so  much  dirt 
gets  into  the  milk  that  it  is  not  lit  for  human 
food.  By  the  use  of  the  Warren  gloss  bottle, 
which  is  fully  described  in  this  circular,  the 
milk  comes  in  contact  with  nothing  but  glass. 
Being  all  glass,  the  house  maid  easily  sees 
whether  tbe  bottle  is  washed  clean ;  then  tbe 
person  filling  it  can  see  if  it  is  or  is  not  clean. 
Then,  again,  if  t he  bottle  is  properly  filled, 
there  is  absolutely  no  shaking  about  of  the 
milk  and  not  the  lean  chance  of  any  dirt 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  Although  at  the 
start  these  bottles  may  cost  a  little  more  than 
tin,  it  does  not  seem  that  auy  person  living  in 
a  city  or  town  would  consent  to  receive  or  use 
milk  in  any  other  package.  And  wlim  we 
consider  bow  much  milk  is  wasted,  in  the  de¬ 
livery  from  large  cans,  and  bow  much  is 
spoiled  by  dll‘1  nnd  tbe  unskillful  handling  of 
the  large  cans,  we  believe  the  Warren  glass 
milk  bottle  is  the  most,  economical.  Circulars 
fully  describing  tbe  advantages  of  these  bot¬ 
tles  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  them  to 
A.  V.  Whiteman,  72  Murray  Street,  New 
York.  In  wrltiug  mention  the  Rural. 

Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. — Circular  of  portable  forge  and  set  of 
blacksmith’*  tools  for  farmers’  use.  There  is 
not  a  farmer  who  owns  50  acres  of  land,  who 
w  ould  not  make  money  by  learning,  ti  >  do  many 
little  jobs  with  tools,  and  then  building  a 
small  shop  and  buying  such  a  set  of  tools  as 
are  described  in  this  circular.  Iu  hundreds 
of  instances  it  takes  much  longer  to  go  to  a 


sbop'to  have  a  job  done  than  it  would  take  to 
do  it  at  home,  and  then  it  could  be  done  while 
the  teams  are  eating.  Every  farmer  should 
learn  the  use  of  tools  to  such  an  extent  that,  be 
can  hammer  the  cultivator  pads  sharp,  and 
when  the  appliances  are  at  hand,  and  the 
owner  kuows  bow  to  use  them,  he  Is  much 
more  likely  to  keep  them  *  harp,  and  one  hour’s 
work  with  a  sharp  cultivator  will  really  ac¬ 
complish  more  in  killing  weeds  than  a  whole 
day  with  a  dull  one.  This  circular  will  show 
you  for  how  little  money  yon  can  supply 
yourself  with  a  set  of  tools.  Send  for  it. 

A.  W.  Stevens  &  Son,  Auburn.  New  York. 
—An  illustrated  price  list  of  Stevens’s  French 
buhr  stone,  corn  and  feed  mills.  This  circular 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  goods  made  by 
this  old-established  house,  and  also,  iu  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner,  tbe  reasons  why 
they  claim  bubr-stone  mills  are  the  best,  and 
in  the  long  run,  tbe  cheapest.  This  firm  also 
make  mills  with  bolting  attachments  for  mak¬ 
ing  marketable  meal,  and  also  a  large-sized 
power  com-sheller.  All  interested  should  send 
for  this  circular  and  read  what  they  have  to 
say  on  tbe  subject. 

Wilder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monroe, 
Michigan.  Statistics  of  Systematic  Feeding 
of  Stock.  This  circular  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  Illustration  and  descriptions  of  the 
various  fodder  and  silage  cutters  made  by  this 
house,  statistics  furnished  by  the  superinten¬ 
dents  pf  several  street  car  companies,  showing 
the  rations  given  to  their  horses  and  how  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  worth  not  only  reading,  but  pre¬ 
serving  for  reference,  as  these  men  state  the 
accurate  results  of  very  careful  experiments. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
apply. 


Dtexmxj. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Anna,  the  Professor’s  Daughter.  By 
Marie  Daal.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Col.  Cbas.  Mueller.  Lee  &  Shepard.  Pub., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Tills  is  a  very  readable  story,  and  quite  un¬ 
like  the  novels  of  to-day  in  some  respects.  It 
would  almost  seem  a*  though  it  had  been 
written  for  Mr.  Bergh,  and  in  tbe  interest  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  if  it  were  not  a  translation.  But  no 
harm  cau  be  done— on  the  contrary  we  think 
much  good  may  be— by  giving  it  a  careful 
reading,  especially  the  lecture  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  “Dr.  Van  Warnsveldt’— who  by 
the  way  is  a  grand,  good  character — on  the 
subject  of  “the  relations  of  man  to  the  brute 
creation.” 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  or  Life  Among  thf. 
Lowly.  Bv  Harriet  Beecher  Stnwe.  Price, 
cloth.  ?1.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Pub. 

This  is  a  new  American  edition,  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  story, 
by  the  author.  It  is  a  work  which  cau  be 
read  more  than  once  with  great  interest.  It 
is  a  good  story  for  both  old  and  young,  and 
tbo  rising  generation  should  not  fail  to  become 
familiar  with  this,  one  of  the  greatest  novels 
ever  written. 

Child's  Health  Primer  for  Primary 
Classes.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Pub.,  New 
York  City.  Price  85  cents. 

This  work  is  written  so  that  tbe  youngest 
learner  can  appreciate  its  teachings.  It  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  all  technical 
terms  are  avoided,  and  only  such  parts  of 
physiology  developed  as  are  necessary  to  the 
treatment  of  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  all  stimulants. 


for  Wotnrit. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


DRESS  FOR  GIRL  OF  TWELVE. 

Our  out  of  a  girl’s  dress  is  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  to  any  mother  or  sister,  who  is 
familiar  with  making  new,  or  fixing  over 
dresses.  1 1  is  of  a  Princess  style,  and  for  a 
dressy  garment  is  pretty  made  of  cream  color 
nun’s  veiling  and  scarlet  velvet.  The  plas¬ 
tron,  or  the  gathered  front,  is  of  a  cream- 
colored  satin,  or  surah.  The  buttous  should 
be  small,  and  the  suuie  color  as  the  velvet 
used.  The  sash  is  of  velvet  ribbon,  which  is 
again  a  fashion. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  us.  DOMESTIC 
UNHAPPINESS. 

A  REPLY  TO  “j.  H.  G.” 

To  ascertain  the  causes  of  domestic  unhap¬ 
piness,  is  of  such  grave  and  universal  interest, 
that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  “J.  H.  G.’s” 
well  written  articles  in  the  Rural  are  widely 
read,  and  excite  much  comment.  His  asser¬ 
tion  that  women  should  learn  domestic  duties 
is  one  that  admits  no  dissent,  llis  mistake 


lies  in  not  relegating  these  duties  to  their 
proper  place.  His  utterances  are  likely  to  be 
mischievous,  in  proportion  as  they  are  influ¬ 
ential;  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
amine  some  of  his  sweeping  statements,  and  to 
note  their  errors. 

“Men,”  he  tells  us,  "admire  before  marriage 


Princess  Dress  for  Girl  of  Twelve. 


qualities  in  women,  which  are  worse  than  use¬ 
less  in  married  life— music,  conversation,  and 
literature!”  Arc  these  qualities  “worse  than 
useless”?  What  are  the  things  “J.  H  G.”  calls 
“the  actualities  of  life”!  Are  they  the  cooking, 
the  washing,  the  sewing— the  existing  to  day 
merely  that  we  may  exist  to-morrow  I  It  is  a 
poor  tale  that  God  has  endowed  half  the 
human  race  with  active  minds  and  immortal 
souls,  and  then  has  laid  his  stem  “Thou  shalt 
not”  upon  every  aspiration.  We  insult  our 
Creator  when  we  believe  it!  He  never  gave 
us  life  and  reason  that  we  might  devote  them 
to  merely  physical  cuds.  Ruskin  truly  says: 
“Things  that  only  help  us  to  exist  ure,  in  a 
secondary  and  mean  sense,  useful;  or  rather, 
if  they  be  looked  for  alone,  they  are  useless 
and  worse;  for  it  would  be  better  that  we 
should  not  exist,  than  that  we  should  guiltily 
disappoint  the  purposes  of  existence.”  And  a 
greater  than  Ruskin  solemnly  asks:  “Is  not 
the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment  !”  We  do  not  think  so  meanly 
of  men  as  to  believe  that  their  ideal  wire  is 
merely  a  perfect  domestic  machine,  and  not 
rather  a  companion  for  their  highest  moods 
and  deepest  thoughts.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
true  education  is,  in  any  wise,  responsible  for 
increasing  divorce.  That  senseless  smatter 
which  feeds  ignorance  nnd  vanity,  does,  no 
doubt,  feed  domestic  discord  too.  But  the 
great  lack  in  marriages  appears  to  be  the  lack 
of  that  education  of  mind  and  heart,  which 
alone  produces  real  congeniality,  which  alone 
sanctities  the  tie,  elevating  it  from  a  degrad¬ 
ing  bondage  into  a  veritable  ButTument,  If 
statistics  could  be  collected  on  the  subject,  “J. 
H.  G,”  would  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  divorce  is  tbe  re-ult,  not  of  heavy  bread 
and  undarned  socks,  but  of  ill  regulated  minds 
apd  characters.  He  inadvertently  admits  that 
fact  when  he  says, “Unless  a  man  finds  a  conge¬ 
nial  companion,  he  will  seek  companionship 
at  tbe  club."  A  “congenial  companion”  is, 
we  submit,  more  than  a  mere  house  keeper; 
if  not,  shame  upon  mankind! 

"But,"  it  may  be  objected,  “you  cannot 
ignore  tbe  housekeeping.”  We  must  have  the 
well  ordered  home,  to  give  a  family  the  prop¬ 
er  conditions  of  life,  and  how  arc  we  to  have 
it,  if  our  girls  indulge  in  music,  art,  literature, 
etc.  Have  you  ever  considered,  readers  of 
the  Rural,  what  u  Fetich  we  make  of  this 
same  housekeeping  I  A  young  man  devotes 
three  years  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  prepared  to 
practice  law,  mediciuo,  or  theology,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  it  takes  u  wonmn’B  whole 
lire  to  learn  to  cook,  sew.  and  keep  a  house 
clean!  “No  man,” says  “J.  H.  G.,’’  "can  excel 
in  more  than  one  or  two  occupations.  1  Very 
true,  but  what  man  is  in  bondage  to  his  busi¬ 


ness  as  a  women  is  expected  to  be  to  hers! 
The  clergyman  maybe  a  botanist, a  musician, 
a  novelist  even,  and  no  one  cries  out  that  he 
is  leaving  hi3  “sphere.”  Tii  e  wou’d  fail  me, 
to  enumerate  the  men  In  all  sorts  of  business, 
often  the  most  strenuous  and  the  least  literary 
who  have  become  even  eminent  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  Anthony  Trollope  has  told  ns  very  de¬ 
lightfully  how  he  contrived  to  write  his  mul¬ 
titude  of  novels  without  ever  neglec  ing  his 
arduous  post  office  work.  Still  less  favorable 
to  their  great  achievements  were  tbe  occupa¬ 
tions  of  Spinoza,  Burns,  Hugh  Miller,  Elibu 
Burritt.  In  like  manner  any  women  of  aver¬ 
age  ability  may  combine  proficiency  in  domes¬ 
tic  duties  with  a  higher  culture. 

Again  "J.  H.  G.”  tells  us:  “The  sooner 
young  ladies  learn  that  they  cannot  step  from 
the  piano,  George  Eliot’s  works,  or  crazy 
patchwork,  into  the  position  of  the  mistress 
of  a  household,  and  into  successful  domestic 
life,  the  better.”  But  that  is  just  what  they 
condo!  Witness  Mrs  Carlylel  Witness  our 
Southern  women,  who,  during  the  late  war, 
rose  from  easel,  from  harp,  from  piano,  from 
poem,  from  nil  the  dainty  environment,  to 
meet  uncomplainingly  and  efficiently  a 
sterner  exigency  of  life  than  any  we  can 
imagine  now !  A  sensible  woman,  accustomed 
to  mental  discipline,  will  be  aide  to  turn  her 
brains  and  traiuing  to  account,  wherever  she 
may  be  placed.  A  brief  sketch  of  one  woman 
of  my  own  acquaintance  may  not  be  without 
profit  in  this  connection.  In  1870,  Miss  R. 
was  graduated  with  honora  from  tbe  Packer 
Institute  iu  Brooklyn.  Her  course  there  was 
followed  by  several  years  of  study  in  Germany, 
whence  she  returned  to  teach,  for  half  a  dozen 
years  in  her  Alma  Mater.  We,  her  school¬ 
mates,  used  to  laugh,  and  her  mother  used 
almost  to  weep,  over  her  absolute  ignorance 
of  all  feminine  handicraft.  She  bad  never 
kept  house  in  her  life;  I  doubt  whether  she 
possessed  a  needle!  At  the  age  of  27  years 
she  married,  and  went  at  once  into  a  solitary 
country  home  in  a  wild  forest  region  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  She  was  often  without  help  in  her 
household,  and  never  had  more  efficient  aid 
than  was  given  by  au  ignorant  native  girl, 
who  could  relieve  her  of  a  little  lifting  and 
scouring — nothing  more.  Babies,  too,  came 
fast.  What  was  to  be  expected  of  that  house¬ 
hold?  Here  are  the  facts— the  swift,  sure, 
well-trained  intellect,  that  had  mastered  tri¬ 
gonometry  and  Latin,  was  not  to  he  daunted 
by  a  loaf  of  bread.  Accuracy  and  thorough¬ 
ness  enabled  her  soon  to  be  as  unerringlj  suc¬ 
cessful  as  "Bartle  Massey”  himself.  To  her 
well-organized,  genial  home  her  city  friends 
delight  to  come.  They  find  no  lack  in  the 
physical  comfort  she  gives  them,  and  all  is 
made  charming  by  the  brilliant  talk  never 
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An  efficient  yet 
mild  detergent  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  objec¬ 
tionable  properties 
of  ordinary  soaps,  is 
what  recommends  the 
Ivory  to  intelligent 
and  discriminating 
people.  Its  cheap¬ 
ness  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  every 
one. 


•ee  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Tvor>  Soap 
ill  be  sent  toany  one  whooan  not  gel  it  of  H 
ocer.  H  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  jmsUigi .  art 
nt  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cluciuiniti.  '*■ 
entioa  hl»  paper. 
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missing  from  any  circle  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  Her  children  have  caught  from  her 
a  rare  brightness  of  intellect;  and  their  photo¬ 
graphs  before  me  show  no  lack  of  becoming 
array.  For  a  few  years  her  winters  have 
been  spent  in  the  city,  where  she  is  prominent 
in  organizing  and  inspiring  classes  among  the 
Packer  alumnae  for  extended  study  in  hi-tory, 
literature,  and  political  economy.  This  is  no 
fancy  picture,  nor  a  solitary  instance.  Read¬ 
ers  of  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher’s  letters  will  recall 
her  friend,  the  busy  housekeeper  In  the  far 
West,  who  played  so  exquisitely  the  music 
taught  her  by  Liszt  himself. 

Of  course,  one  would  not  advise  that  a  wo¬ 
man  should  be  thrown  without  experience  into 
domestic  life.  Proper  training  for  ordinary 
household  duties  should,  if  possible,  be  given 
every  girl.  Bat  I  do  maintain  that  two  hours 
a  day  devoted,  for  perhaps  six  years,  to  sew¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping,  will  make  any  girl  pro¬ 
ficient  in  these  duties.  Let,  her,  by  ail  means, 
give  the  rest  of  her  time  to  the  higher  culture. 
“J.  H.  G.n  graciously  permits  genius  to  be 
developed.  He  forgets  that  only  by  raising 
the  average  does  individual  eminence  become 
possible.  One  does  not  often  find  lofty  peaks 
without  surrounding  systems  of  mountains 
and  table  lands.  The  prima  donna  comes  to 
us  from  countries  and  from  families  where 
singing  is  as  natural  as  breathing.  The  Ger¬ 
man  composers  lead  the  musical  world,  and  in 
Germany  every'  child  learns  music  as  he  learns 
his  alphabet.  National  mediocrity  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  possibility  of  a  national  company  of 
literati  and  artists. 

We  are  glad  to  give  full  assent  to  “J.  H. 

G. ’s”  assertion  that  “the  highest  life  is  that  of 
the  wife  and  mother.”  But  what  is  it  to  be 
an  ideal  wife  and  mother?  Is  it  to  accept  “J. 

H.  G.'s”  dictum,  that  “there  is  no  broader 
sphere  of  usefulness,  no  higher  plane  of  duty, 
with  greater  prospect  of  ultimate  reward  and 
happiness,  than  that  of  housekeeping?”  Not 
so !  Where  one  woman  fails  as  &  wife  and 
mother,  because  she  is  insufficient  as  a  house¬ 
keeper,  one  hundred  fail  because  they  are 
housekeepers  only.  Who  cannot  recall  some 
sad  example  of  a  wife  shut  out  from  her  hus¬ 
band's  mental  world;  of  sons  and  daughters 
inevitably  growing  away  from  the  mother, 
who  was  mother  to  their  bodies  only?  Or  the 
still  sadder  spectacle  of  the  eager  minds  of 
children  quenched  in  hopeless  dullness  by  the 
repressing  influence  of  an  unsympathizing 
mother?  I  repeat  emphatically  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  perfect  housewife  and 
a  cultured  student;  a  deft  seamstress  and  a  skill¬ 
ful  musician:  a  “good,  plain  cook,”  and  a  refin¬ 
ed  artist  But  if  it  wero  not  so,  if  we  must  give 
up  all  higher  things  in  order  to  be  perfect  in 
the  1  iwer,  God  forbid — I  say  it  solemnly — that 
we  should  deliberately  chose  the  lower.  The 
family  that  “cultivates  literature  upon  a  little 
oatmeal’’  is  fulfilling  the  end  of  life  infinitely 
better  than  the  one  whose  highest  ambition  is 
perfection  in  the  physical  appointments  of 
existence. 

Yes,  girls,  be  perfect  wives  and  mothers,  if 
that  lot  bo  given  you.  Bring  your  bright  in¬ 
telligence  to  bear  upon  every  wheel  and  spring 
of  the  domestic  machinery;  but  keep  it  in  its 
proper,  subservient  place.  Reduce  to  a  science 
this  “mere  mechanism  of  life,”  so  that  its 
work  may  be  smoothly  and  perfectly  done, 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  thought.  Remember  always  that  domes¬ 
tic  duties,  while  necessary  avocations,  are  not 
your  vocation.  That  is  something  far  above 
and  beyond  these  “cares  of  bread.”  It  is  to 
give  your  husband  not  only  household  com¬ 
fort,  but  intellectual  inspiration;  to  be  to  your 
children  not  only  the  tender  housemother,  but 
the  companion,  counsellor,  gnd  friend.  It  is 
to  teach  them  to  embrace  cheerfully  whatever 
“plain  living”  U  necessary  to  “high  thinking,” 
and  to  prove  to  all  who  come  within  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  your  home  that  the  life  therein  is 
“more  than  meat.” 

A  COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER 


FALL  GRASSES,  CRYSTALLIZED. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  grasses 
abound,  and  are  gathered  for  ornamenting 
brackets,  vases,  stands,  etc.,  but  the  beauty  of 
such  ornamentation  may  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  crystallizing  the  grasses,  ferns,  etc.,  before 
using  them.  This  may  bedoneas  follows;  Place 
a  kettle  or  boiler  partly  filled  with  water  on  the 
stove,  and  in  it  dissolve  enough  alum  to  make 
it  of  sufficient  density  to  bear  an  egg;  let  this 
boll.  Take  off  the  kettle  and  lay  your  grasses 
(dried  and  tied  in  bunches  to  suit  the  fancy)  in 
the  water.  When  thn  water  is  perfectly  cold, 
lift  out  the  bouquets  and  you’ll  find  them  a 
mass  of  beautiful  crystals. 

WALL  POCKETS. 

First  make  a  wall  pocket  of  straw  splints. 
Fill  with  grasses  and  pressed  ferns;  then  crys¬ 
tallize  in  same  manuer  as  above.  When  taken 
out,  you  will  have  an  ornament  light,  airy, 
aud  a  perfect  marvel  of  beauty.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  you  may  dye  the  grasses  different  colors 


before  crystallizing,  and  then  the  wall-pocket 
will  be  a  cluster  of  rainbow  crystals. 

PICTURE  FRAMES. 

First  make  a  frame-work  of  splints  the  de¬ 
sired  size,  and  then  sew  pressed  autumn  leaves 
or  ferns  all  around  it,  and  crystallize.  The 
effect  is  indeed  lovely.  Articles  made  in  this 
way  are  very  durable,  and  will  last  for  years. 
M«Dy  pretty  ornaments,  such  as  horse  shoes, 
wreaths,  frames,  etc.,  can  be  made  from  Au- 
tumo  leaves.  In  order  that  they  shall  keep  their 
color  and  not  become  brittle,  they  should  first 
be  varnished.  To  do  this,  press  thoroughly, 
and  then  sponge  in  a  solution  of  gum  arabic; 
place  to  dry  and  press  again.  They  are  then 
ready  for  use.  dora  habvey 
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KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK, 

I  did  not.  remember  to  jot  down  a  light  dish 
sent  me  in  Summer  during  a  convalescence, 
until  the  Amateur  Cook  made  some  the  other 
day.  It  was  called  “Spanish  Cream,”  and 
was  made  by  soaking  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  When  tbe  gelatine  is 
melting,  the  whole  is  added  to  a  quart  of  scald¬ 
ing  milk,  and  tbe  mixture  is  stirred  over  the 
fire  till  gelatine  is  entirely  dissolved. 
Then  cups  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  well 
beaten  yelks  of  eight  eggs  are  added.  Scald 
as  for  custard,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
ready  to  take  off,  add  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of 
vanilla.  Have  the  whipped  whites  in  a  large 
dish,  and  pour  over  the  mixture,  beating 
lightly;  then  set  into  cold  molds.  It  was  a 
light  dish  for  invalids,  but  what  we  have 
made  since  has  had  lemon  flavoring  and 
juice,  and  this  addition  modifies  the  excess  of 
sweetness  of  the  original. 

Th$  Hunter  came  home  the  other  morning 
after  an  early  rising  in  search  of  game. 
“Where's  the  bagman?”  “Ducks!”  “Grousi  !” 
greeted  him  on  every  side.  Slowly  from  his 
pocket  he  took  out  three  gray  squirrels.  “The 
pretty  creatures!”  “What  a  shame!”  said 
the  sisters  in  chorus.  “  No  prettier  than 
ducks,”  he  protested.  “Rut  they  are  no  good 
to  cook!”  Aunt  Mabby  sat  by  doing  some 
mending,  and  she  chimed  in  hastily,  “  Oh, 
yes,  they  are  ;  I  used  to  make  a  Brunswick 
stew  of  them  for  our  boys  long  ago.”  And 
then,  of  course,  she  had  to  take  them  in  hand 
as  some  of  the  family  were  auxious  to  taste 
this,  to  them,  new  dish.  After  the  Hunter 
had  skinned  and  cleaned  them,  as  he  has  al¬ 
ways  treated  his  game,  Aunt  Mabby  jointed 
them  as  sho  would  aickens  for  fricassee; 
then  called  for  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  one 
sliced  onion,  12  ears  of  corn  cut  from  tbe  cob, 
and  three  tablespoonfnls  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  She  chopped  up  some  parsley  fine,  put 
the  game  on  in  the  spider  with  enough  water 
to  cover  i',  and  having  cut  up  the  pork  fine, 
let  all  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the 
corn  and  a  little  tomato  catsup  were  added 
aud  boiled  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
till  all  the  ingredients  were  cooked.  Then 
the  butter  rolled  in  flour  was  added;  the  dish 
to  receive  it  was  heated  quite  hot,  and,  after 
a  final  simmer,  it  was  poured  out.  I  only 
tasted  the  gravy,  which  was  delicious;  but 
can  fancy  by  the  gusto  with  which  the  boys 
ate,  that  it  was  au  appetizing  dish. 


NOTES  FROM  AN  IOWA  COUNTY  FAIR 

l  presume  county  fairs  throughout  our  land 
resemble  each  other  very  much.  Some  years 
the  fair  is  “good,”  that  is,  the  weather  is  pleas¬ 


ant,  tbe  exhibits  numerous,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  good.  Then  every  person  seems  to  be  in 
good  humor,  the  managers  of  the  fair  associ¬ 
ation  beiog  eapiecially  cheerful,  and  rhe  fair 
grounds,  with  the  moving  crowds,  make  a 
bright  and  interesting  picture.  Our  county 
fair  this  year  was  “poor,”  but  I  found  much 
to  interest  me  in  an  afternoon’s  stroll  through 
the  various  departments. 

The  collection  of  canned  fruits,  jellies  and 
jams  was  very  small,  and  there  were  no 
pickles  or  prepared  vegetanles.  This  was 
owing  to  the  late,  cold  Winter  which  killed 
our  choicest  fruit  tiees,  and  to  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  that  destroy  the  buds  and  blossoms  on  our 
vines  aud  vegetables  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
But  in  the  needle  work  and  miscellaneous  de 
partment,  there  was  a  beautiful  collection  of 
useful  and  ornamental  articles. 

The  carpets  and  rugs  were  very  handsome. 
The  taste  of  weavers  or  housekeepers  has  im¬ 
proved  in  late  .years;  for  I  saw  very  few 
broad,  bright  stripes  in  the  carpets,  most  of 
the  webs  being  of  subdued  colors,  and  the 
prettiest  were  of  tbe  “hit  ami-miss”  style, 
with  sufficient  bright  rags,  red  orange,  green, 
and  blue,  to  lighten  the  color,  but  not  to 
make  it  flashy.  Such  carpets  are  more  easily 
made,  wear  better,  and  make  a  more  artistic 
ground-work  for  a  room  than  the  more  elab¬ 
orate,  striped  sorts. 

Of  rugs,  there  was  a  great  variety.  Many 
were  made  on  tbe  Novelcy  rag  machines,  the 
patterns  being  stamped  on  burlaps.  One 
handsome  rug  was  made  of  old  Ingrain  car¬ 
pet  cut  lengthwise  in  inch  wide  strips,  and 
braided.  The  center  of  this  was  of  light  gray 
carpet,  with  a  deep  border  made  of  old  stair 
carpet.  The  varied  colors  of  the  border  mixed 
nicely,  and  contrasted  well  with  the  center. 
These  rags  are  very  easily  made  and  quite 
durable,  and  apparently  worthless  scraps  of 
carpet  can  be  utilized. 

In  the  fancy-work  department  were  many 
specimens  of  neat  and  tasteful  work.  Flimsy 
structures  of  perforated  card  board  and 
splints  seem  to  have  bad  tbeir  day,  and  are 
superseded  by  tbe  more  durable  and  beautiful 
embroidery  on  felt,  macrcme  work,  and  out¬ 
line  designs  on  linen  canvass.  A  pair  of 
pillow  shams  were  very  beautiful,  though 
made  of  very  simple  materials.  They  were  of 
fine  unbleached  muslin,  with  an  appliqu^ 
center  of  darned  net,  embroidered  with  pink 
crewel.  The  border  was  of  cheap  torchon 
lace  with  a  tiny  crocheted  edge,  in  pink  split 
zephyr;  this  lace  was  laid  flat  over  a  three 
inch  ru file  of  the  muslin.  Time  and  space  do 
not  permit  me  to  mention  the  many  other 
articles  on  exhibition,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  spare  moments  of  our  housekeepers 
are  now  employed  more  profitably  than  when 
used,  as  formerly,  in  making  hair  wreaths, 
working  samples,  or  knitting  tbe  eye-destroy¬ 
ing  tatting.  erin. 


LITTLE  HELPS. 


Sister  was  baking  a  cake  one  Saturdaj', 
which  she  wanted  extra  nice;  hut  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  it  was  just  the  reverse.  Tbe  cake 
tasted  nice,  but  it  was  coarse  and  so  soft  we 
would  never  have  gotten  itont  of  the  pan  had 
we  not  put  a  greased  paper  in  the  bottom. 
While  wondering  wbat  to  do,  I  suggested  that 
we  should  try  the  sponge  cake  a  recipe  for 
which  Mrs.  A.  L.  Jack  gave  in  a  late  Rural. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  I  had  the  nicest  cake 
of  its  kind  that  I  ever  saw.  When  it  came 


to  tbe  table  Brother  pronounced  it  the  “Only 
good  sponge  cake  I  ever  ate.”  The  trouble 
in  the  first  cake  came  from  using  granulated 
sugar.  A  lady  told  us  afterwards  that  it  was 
stronger  than  the  other  kind  and  that  we  must 
use  less. 

A  baker  told  us  one  day  that  when  he  used 
currants,  they  were  first  cleaned  with  flour 
and  then  washed  in  five  or  six  waters,  then 
dried  in  a  warm  oven.  He  said  thi3  was 
necessary  to  make  them  look  well  in  cake,  I 
felt  guilty  as  I  had  never  washed  them  oftener 
than  twice. 

When  ladling  eggs  soft,  let  the  water  boil, 
then  set  the  vessel  off  the  fire,  put  in  the  eggs 
and  let  stand  for  five  minutes.  They  will  be 
evenly  cooked  through,  and  not  bard  outside 
and  partly  raw  inside.  Try  it.  Will  some 
one  please  give  different  ways  of  usiDg  wild 
grapes.  Harriet  brown. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

A  Substitute  for  Feathers.— In  some 
sections  there  are  marshy  fields  where  Cat¬ 
tails  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance.  When 
ripe,  the  heads,  which  are  soft  and  downy, 
may  be  rubbed  from  the  stalk3  and  used  f  ur 
filling  bolsters  and  pillows. 

A  GOOD  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Beat  six  eggs,  the  yelks  and  whites  together, 
until  very  light;  add  one-and-one-balf  cup  of 
coffee  sugar  (granulated  will  net  answer), 
beat  until  well  mixed  with  the  eggs;  then  add 
one-aud-ono  half  cup  of  flour,  into  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  have  been  stirred.  Flavor  to  suit  the 
baker  or  the  consumers.  This  quantity  makes 
one  loaf  of  m.dium  size.  A.  b. 


LEMON  PIE. 

Make  a  good  pie  crust,  line  a  tiD,  and  bake 
to  a  delicate  brown.  Take  four  spoonfuls  of 
corn-starch,  wet  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  then  torn  over 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  stirring  constant¬ 
ly.  Whip  in  the  well-beaten  yelks  of  four 
eggs,  add  tbe  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
large  lemon  or  of  two  small  ones,  and  two  cups 
of  sugar.  Put  over  the  tire,  placing  in  a  dish 
of  hot  water  until  it  tbickenB.  Pour  this  hot 
mixture  into  tbe  cold  shell,  and  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs  whip¬ 
ped  to  a  stiff  froth  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar  flavored  with  vanilla.  Place 
in  the  oven  until  slightly  browned. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

Soak  one  box  of  Cooper’s  gelatine  in  a  pint 
of  cold  water  until  soft,  then  pour  over  a  quart 
of  boiling  water.  Then  add  two  pounds  of 
granulab  d  sugar,  tbe  juice  of  six  fresh  lemons, 
and  half  a  pint  of  sherry  wine.  After  squeez¬ 
ing  out  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  throw  iu  the 
skins  and  let  stand  a  short  time,  then  strain 
through  a  thin  bag,  and  put  to  stiffen  in  a 
cool  place.  While  the  gelatine  is  soaking,  add 
an  ounce  of  stick  cinnamon,  if  the  flavor  is 
liked. 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  six  eggs,  yelks  and  whites  beaten  separ¬ 
ately  ;  one-half  pint  of  milk,  one  pound  cf 
sifted  flour,  and  two  lull  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  iu  jelly  tins.  This  will  make 
two  cakes,  three  layers  iu  each.  Icing  and 
cocoa-nut  I  originally  used  as  the  filling  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  of  this  cake  but  cream,  jelly, 
orange,  or  chocolate,  I  have  found  equally 
good.  MRS  D  SNEDEKBR. 


lUisccUaneous  ^dverti,stn0. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  has  de- 
inon-t  rated,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
by  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

"Will  Cur©  Bronchitis 


Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
writes:  “A  longtime  ago  l  had  severe 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  my  brothers 
and  sisters  had  died  after  being  similarly 
affected,  I  became  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  reetoral. 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  has 
never  returned,  and  l  believe  that  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.” 


J.  M.  Wharton,  Jamestown,  X.  C., 
writes :  “  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
have  yet  to  see  its  failure  to  cure  Bron¬ 
chial  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
Jas.  Walden,  By  Italia.  Miss.,  writes:  “I 
suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.” 


And  Asthma. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Johnson,  Ilorutown,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  now  60  years  old. 
I  had  good  health,  until  afflicted  with  Asthma,  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  severe  Cough.  I  suffered  for  over  a  year,  until  I  took  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieved  aud  cured  me.  I  believe  it  a  God-send.” 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

PREPARED  RY 

1>1£.  J.  C.  AYER  <L  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

-  -  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  3, 1885. 

There  baa  been  a  good  deal  of  rioting  in 
Montreal,  as  the  ignorant,  superstitious 
Freuch-Canadiaus  are  violently  opposed  to 
the  compulsory  vaccination  ordinance  passed 
by  the  authorities.  A  great  deal  of  damage 
was  done  to  property,  and  several  people  are 
believed  to  have  been  killed,  and  a  great  many 
are  known  to  have  been  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.  Heaths  from  small- pox  average 
40  a  day;  and  there  are  over  2.000  known 
cases,  and  it  is  supposed  1,500  unknown — con¬ 
cealed  by  the  French.  Of  the  300  deaths  last 
week  only  six  were  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 
The  disease  first  broke  out  in  the  French  quar¬ 
ter,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  it.  Business  is 
paralyzed,  as  no  strangers  will  go  there  to  buy 
or  sell.  Vigorous  measures  are  being  adopted 
to  force  vaccination.  Troops  ready  to  sup¬ 
press  rioting.  Much  bitterness  is  added  to  the 
quarrel  owiDg  to  political  differences  between 
the  English  and  French-Canadians,  chiefly, 
just  now,  on  account,  of  Riel.  The  two  na¬ 
tionalities,  however,  are  becoming  more  and 

more  inimical  every  week . . 

..The  passage  of  the  General  Local  Option 
Bill  by  the  present  Legislature  of  Georgia  is 
causing  a  fierce  battle  between  tbe  Prohibit¬ 
ionists  and  the  “rum”  interest  in  that  State. 
The  fight  i«  fiercest  in  Atlanta,  where  *6  000,- 
000  is  invested  in  tbe  liquor  business  by  300 
licensed  saloons,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  that  be¬ 
fore  Winter  is  over  not  a  drop  of  liquor  will 

be  sold  in  Georgia  under  legal  sanction . 

...  ..These  40  or  50  Apache  hostiles  have  been 
killed  and  captured  ten  times  over,  but  they 
are  still  murdering  and  outraging  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona ;  60  of  the  40  were  fight¬ 
ing  our  soldiers  iu  Southern  Arizoua  last  week, 
losing  one.  In  the  Far  Northwest,  in  South¬ 
ern  Montana,  200  PiegaDs  have  left  their  re¬ 
servation  “on  a  thieving  expedition.” . 

Tuesday,  at  a  large  anti  Chinese  meeting  at 
Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  tbe  large  towns  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  resolutions  were  passed  that  “the 
Chinese  must  go”;  and  that  the  working  classes 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  a  refusal.  The  Chinese  are  going  in  fright¬ 
ened  flocks  from  many  places:  and  arming 
for  resistance  in  others.  In  Wyoming  and 
Montana  tbe  war  against  the  Celestials  is  be¬ 
coming  fiercer  and  more  resolute.  Petitions 
are  pouring  in  for  the  removal  of  Gov.  War¬ 
ren,  of  Wyoming,  whose  prompt  and  detei’- 
miued  action  in  tbe  late  troubles  doubtless 
prevented  greater  outrages.  It  is  likely  there 
will  be  a  heavy  immigration  of  Chinese  east¬ 
ward,  as  those  in  the  cis-Mississippi  States  are 

making  money  in  peace.. .  From  every 

part  of  the  Union  there  is  the  same  report — 
more  scholars  than  school-houses.  Colleges 

too  many:  schools  too  few . Gregory, 

another  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
has  followed  Eaton’s  example  and  resigned. 
Thomxan,  tbe  third,  and  last,  is  expected  to 
do  likewise.  Then  there  will  be  a  new  deal ! . . 

.  The  new  Marnage  License  Law  went 

into  force  in  Pennsylvania  on  October  1,  and 
for  the  prev’ous  week  the  number  Of  mar 
riages  in  the  Keystone  State  was  three  times 
as  great  as  usual,  as  “engaged”  parties  and 
others  hastened  to  take  the  plunge,  to  avoid 

the  obligations  imposed  by  the  new  law . 

...The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
expended  *75,000  in  sinking  an  artesian  well 
2,345  feet  deep  at  White  Plains,  Nevada,  with¬ 
out  getting  tbe  desired  supply  of  water . . 

....  Tbe  Prohibitionists  are  making  as  lively  a 
canvass  in  Ohio  and  New  York  as  either  the 
Republicans  or  Democrats . The  Cana¬ 

dians  ai'e  to  have  at  Niagara  a  National  Park 
of  118  acres,  about  the  size  of  ours.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  tbe  Commissioners  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Government,  and  they  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  the  valuation  of 
the  property  to  be  purchased  for  the  park  -  - . 

. A  suit  has  been  brought  in  MempbiR  by 

the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  asking  tbe  U.  S. 
District  Court  to  declare  the  Bell  telephone 
patent  void  because  it  was  obtained  by  fraudu¬ 
lent  representation ;  that  the  real  inventor  of 
the  telephone  was  Philip  Reis,  and  Bell  ob¬ 
tained  tbesecret  from  an  official  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  violation  of  tbe  law;  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  was  known  to  the  scientific  world  before 
Bell  secured  his  patent,  and  that  it  is,  and  by 
right  ought  to  be,  the  common  property  of 
tbe  public.  In  support  of  tbe  petition  is  the 
affidavit  of  Z.  F.  Wilber,  the  examiner  in  the 
Patent  Office,  who  gave  Bell  the  information 
which  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  and 
anticipate  the  real  inventor,  Reis.  The  friends 
of  the  Bell  monopoly  and  the  enemies  of  the 
present  Administration  are  uniting  iu  denoun¬ 
cing  Attorney- Gen exal  Garland  for  having 
consented  to  the  action  of  bis  subordinate  in 
bri  nging  the  suit,  as  he  bolde  #1,000,000  inter¬ 


est  in  a  rival  telephone  company.  He  says 
the  Solicitor-General  permitted  the  suit  with¬ 
out  consulting  him  . General  Edward  F. 

Joues,  “Jones  of  Biughampton,”  famous  for 
his  unsurpassable  scales  and  gracefully  flow¬ 
ing  moustache,  has  been  nominated  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  New  York  State,  vice 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  resigned.  Gen.  Jones  was 
Colonel  of  the  Sixth  Massacbussetts  Regiment, 
which  was  attacked  at  Baltimore  when  on  tbe 
way  to  Washington  on  April  19,  1861,  and  led 
the  first  Northern  troops  that  entered  Wash¬ 
ington.  Hurrah  for  Jones! .  Geueral 

Miles,  commander  of  tbe  Military  Department 
of  the  Missouri,  recommends  that  private  sol- 
diers  be  discbai’ged,  after  five  years'  service, 
with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  provided 

they  pass  a  rigid  examination . 

. .  There  were  three  couvictious  for  unlawful 
cohabitation  in  the  Balt  Lake  City  District 
Court  this  week.  Bishop  Hiram  B.  Clawson 
was  seutenced  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law, 
which  is  six  months’  imprisonment  aud  8300 
fine  and  costs.  Truman  O.  Angel  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  #150  S.  W.  Sears,  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  of  Zion’s  co  operative 
store,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined  1300.  He 
promised  to  obey  tbe  law  in  future,  and  to 

counsel  others  to  do  so . An  Italian  bark, 

direct  from  Marseilles,  arrived  in  New  York 
Harbor  on  Friday  with  the  cholera  on  board. 
Although  our  Consul  at  Marseilles,  Mr.  Mason, 
gave  tbe  bark  a  clean  hill  of  health,  a  sailor 
was  taken  with  the  cholera  three  days  after 
sailing  and  died  within  24  hours.  The  New 
York  Board  of  health  has  tbe  bark  iu  hand, 
however,  aud  the  cargo  is  already  under  the 
influence  of  sulphur  The  deaths  from  cholera 
hitherto  in  Southern  Europe  number  over 

100.000  . It  is  estimated  that  there  has 

been  a  decrease  of  about  12,000.000  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  in  the  mouth  of  September.  The 
payments  on  account  of  pensions  during  tbe 

month  were  about  $4,000,000  . There 

were  615  patents  issued  for  the  week  ending 
yesterday,  the  largest  number  ever  issued  in 
one  week  in  the  history  of  the  Patent  Office. . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  3,  1885. 

The  orange-wine  industry  of  Florida  has 
proved  a  notable  success,  the  wine  being  vei*y 
favorably  regarded  by  Northern  visitors  and 
their  friends .  As  the  result  of  arbori¬ 

culture,  birds  are  making  their  appearance  in 
Dakota  that  were  never  seen  there  before. 
Quail,  iu  particular,  are  abundant . Ac¬ 

cording  to  the  reports  of  American  Consuls  to 
tbe  State  Department,  licorice  can  lie  culti¬ 
vated  successfully  in  California,  Texas  and 
most  of  the  Southern  States.  The  United 
States  last  year  imported  40,000,000  pounds  of 

the  root,  valued  at  $Q00,000 . At  the  last 

Cheshire  Cheese  Fair  bous  of  cheese  were  sold 
at.  from  #5  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight,  more 
at  from  #7.50  to  $10,  aud  one  or  two  prime 
lots  at  $16.25.  The  average  drop  is  set  down 
at  #6.25  a  ton— -the'results  of  American  co  rupe 

tition . The  centennial  anniversary  of 

the  settlement  of  Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton, 
N.  Y.,  was  celebrated  on  Thursday,  Oct.  L 
Our  friend.  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  entertaiueil  a 
large  party  of  friendB  and  well-wishers,  who 
were  addressed  by  two  famoxis  doctors  of  di¬ 
vinity.  In  spite  of  this,  there  was  a  right 

happy  time  all  round! . 

....Unusually  high  prices  are  charged  by 
English  .hop-pickers  this  year.  Hop-driers. 
£2  a  week,  with  beer  and  a  share  of  the  money 
earned  by  pressing,  quite  equal  to  another  £1 
per  week,  £8;  tallyman  and  pole-pullers,  per 
week,  £1  2s. ;  women  and  children  engaged  in 
hopping  are  earning,  on  an  average,  per  fam¬ 
ily  per  week,  from  £L  16s.  to  £2.  ....  The 

National  Liberty  Federation,  of  England,  at 
a  meeting  iu  London,  Thursday,  adopted 
resolutions  favoring  tbe  abolition  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  other  forms  of  entail,  and 
security  of  tenure  for  farmers,  making  the 
compensation  for  improvements  on  laud  com¬ 
pulsory.  aud  urgiug  the  purchase  of  lauds  by 
the  Government  for  allotments  to  laborers. . . 

. , ,  .The  prominent  sheep  raisers  in  Tennessee 
have  resolved  to  abandon  the  business,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  dog  law,  asserting  that  300,- 
000  sheep  cannot  be  maintained  against  500.000 

dogs . Mrs.  Lathrop,  tbe  wife  of  a 

wealthy  farmer,  was  gored  by  a  bull  in 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  Friday .  Joseph  Mar- 

tid,  an  old  cm  ploy  6  on  the  farm  of  Isaiah 
Wilson,  near  8ulpliur  Grove,  In  the  vicinity 
of  Dayton,  O.,  was  gored  by  an  angry  bull  as 
he  was  driving  cattle  from  pastux-e,  and  died 
on  Mnuday  night . At  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 

toba,  Thomas  Lumsdeu,  brother  of  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden,  of  Afghanistan  fame,  was  gored 
to  death  by  a  fine  bull  he  was  taking  to  a  fair, 

Tuesday . . .  .The  Ohio  State  live  stock 

commissioners  have  quarantined  against  cattle 
coming  from  New  York,  Now  Jersey,  the 

District  of  Columbia  aud  Kentucky . The 

Illinois  Live  Stock  Commission  has  laid  before 
the  Governor  a  report  setting  forth  that  the 


State  is  absolutely  and  entirely  free  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  iu  an  acute  or  contagious 
form.  The  Governor  is  requested  to  inform 
the  Executives  of  such  States  as  have  quaran¬ 
tined  agaiust  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  restrictions  removed . State  Veterin¬ 

arian  Paaren  has  killed  10  glandered  hoi’ses  at 
Vaudalia,  HI.,  and  quarantined  some  others. 
Over  100  are  known  to  have  been  exposed  in 

the  neighborhood . Owing  to  a  serious 

outbreak  of  glanders  among  the  mules  on  sev¬ 
eral  liues  of  street  cars  in  New  Orleans.  42  be¬ 
longing  to  one  line  have  been  shot  at  a  loss  of 
$10,500;  affected  animals  on  other  lines  have 
been  isolated;  but  they  will  have  to  be  shot 
as  they  can’t  be  cured . . A  mob  of  farm¬ 

ers  and  stockmen  of  Pendleton  County,  Ky., 
the  other  day  killed  17  floe  cattle  belonging  to 
D.  N.  Brannock,  that  were  sick  with  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Previously  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Falmouth  to  raise  funds  to 
pay  for  the  animals;  but  prominent  cattlemen 
opposing  this,  recourse  was  had  to  “mob 

law.” . Hog  cholera  is  very  destnictive 

iu  several  places  in  Champaign  County,  Ill. 
It  is  also  disastrous  about  Galena,  in  the  same 
State,  as  well  as  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and 
River  Falls  and  Janesville,  Wis.  Last  week 
400  hogs  died  at  the  latter  place  in  four  days. 
Indeed,  the  plague  is  very  fatal  iu  many 

parts  of  Southern  Wisconsin . 

.  Tbe  Turkish  Government,  as  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  reduction 
of  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Bul¬ 
garia,  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  tbe 
exportation  of  cereals...........  Ten  young 

ostriches  have  been  hatched  at  Fall  Brook 
farm,  near  Los  Angeles, Cal.,  making  23  chicks 
in  all.  It  is  now  thought  that  no  more  im¬ 
portations  will  be  needed  from  South  Africa 

or  Paraguay . Rich  deposits  of  mineral 

phosphate  of  lime  (apatite)  have  been  opened 
in  the  County  of  Lanark,  Out.  Tbe  average 
yield  from  one  of  the  mines  worked  is  said  to 
be  77  per  cent,  phosphate.  but  running  as  high 
as  90  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  crude 

rock  is  $11.00  per  ton . Patrick  Barry 

cousiders  friend  T.  V.  Munson’s  paper  on 
“The  Amei-ican  Grape.”  delivered  before  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  the  most  valuable  paper  ever  read 

before  this  society . Heavy  floods  are 

reported  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of 
Switzerland.  The  whole  of  the  upper  Rhine 
Valley  has  been  inundated.  Houses,  cattle 
and  other  live  stock,  have  been  swept  away, 

and  the  harvest  destroyed . Disastrous 

floods  covering  an  area  of  3.500  square  miles 
have  occurred  iu  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
the  largest  and  most  populous  of  tbe  twelve 
main  divisions  of  British  India.  Houses, 
crops,  cattle  and  portable  goods  of  every  <le. 
scription  have  been  earned  away  by  the  floods. 
A  great  number  of  human  lives,  too,  have 
been  lost.  The  Government  authorities  are 
distributing  provisions  and  clothing, and  doing 
all  they  can  to  relieve  the  sufferers. ......  The 

tenants  on  the  estates  of  Sir  Rowlaud  Bleu- 
nerhasset,  in  Killarney,  Ireland,  have  agreed 
to  purchase  their  holdings  at  a  price  equal  to 

14  years’  rental . .  .The  Sau  Francisco 

Commercial  Herald  says;  At  tbe  present  our 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour  are  far  below  the 
average  of  past  seasons  and  were  it  not  for 
Oregon’s  liheralitv  in  sending  ns  freely  of  her 
largo  surplus,  our  Bbips  would  remain  idle  for 
want  of  business  As  it  is,  our  sister  State 
claims  to  have  411(1.000  tons  of  wheat  surplus 
and  her  farmers  are  willing  to  sell  it  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  while  our  California  farmers  are 
holding  on  to  their  grain,  having  turned 

speculators . . . . 

...  The  tobacco  crop  of  Wisconsin  is  reported 
as  29.260  acres,  compared  with  15.836  acres  in 
1884,  and  is  expected  to  yield  about  100,000 

cases . About  IS  000  000  lambs,  it.  is 

estimated,  are  produced  annually  in  this 
country,  and  the  total  number  of  sheep  is  said 
to  tie  48.090  009.  The  uveroee  ln<s  of  lambs  is 

put  at  1,509  000:  of  sheep.  1,800.000 . The 

Iowa  potato  crop  this  season  is  estimated  at 
15,000.000  bushels..  ..Commissioner  Sparks,  of 
the  Land  Office,  bus  prepared  a  statement  of 
the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  receipts  there¬ 
from  during  the  flucal  year  ending  June  30,1885. 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  uuraber  of 
entries  wax  326.383;  total  number  of  acres, 
20.113.068.88;  total  value.  #7  686.114. 80.  The 
number  of  original  homestead  entries  was 
50,877.  including  7.415,895  acres.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  final  homestead  entries  was  22,066,  in¬ 
cluding  3,0.32,670  acres. 


FRAUDS  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Let  it  be  dearly  understood  that  Compound 
Oxygen  is  mi ly  made  and  dispensed  by  Drs. 
Starkey,  &  Palen  1539  Arch  St.  Philadelphia 
Pa.  Any  substance  made  elsewhere,  aud 
called  Compound  Oxvgen,  i«  spurious  and 
worthless,  anil  those  who  bun  it  simply  throw 
away  their  money,  as  they  will  in  the  end  dis¬ 
cover.  Send  for  their  Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  it  will  be  mailed  free. — Adv. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  3,  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  iu  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  The 
weather  has  been  characterized  by  electrical 
rain  storms,  and  in  some  localities  by  snow. 
The  work  of  gathering  the  harvest  is  finished 
1  n  England  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland  a  large 


proportion  of  the  crop  is  uncut.  The  season 
favors  autumn  sowing.  Tbe  sales  of  English 
wheat  durine  the  week  were  08.588  quarters 
at  30s  Id,  against  77.639  quarters  at  33s  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  Sellers 
of  foreign  wheat  are  firmer  in  their  views. 
Tie  demaud  has  not  improved.  In  the  off- 
coast  market  sellers  are  firm,  while  buvers 
are  shy.  Seventeen  cargoes  arrived.  Nine 
cargoes  were  sold,  four  were  withdrawn  and 
eight  remained,  including  two  of  California. 

Tt  is  said  that  about  one  eighth  of  tbe  Eng¬ 
lish  wheat  crop  was  so  damaged  as  to  be  fit 
only  for  stock-feeding  by  three  weeks  of  wet 
weather  preceding  Suudav,  September  20. 
The  damage  to  barley  is  imported  to  liavebeeu 
much  greater  than  that  to  wheat;  but  in  view 
of  the  heavv  supply  in  sight,  the  damage  has 
not  affected  tbe  markets.  The  London  Econo¬ 
mist  says  that  at  all  foreign  outlets  for  wheat 
the  prices  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
ruling  iu  England.  The  course  of  foreign 
markets  since  the  middle  of  tbe  week — Eng¬ 
lish  and  French — has  continued  steady  aud 
firm,  but  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  farmers’ 
deliveries  have  exceeedeil  the  current  demands, 
so  that  the  visible  supplies  there  have  been 
increased.  Late  cables  yesterday  reported 
wheat  higher  at  Liverpool. 

Cora  is  now  out  of  danger  from  fi’ost  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  aud  the  injury  done, 
while  heavy  in  a  few  xdaoes  iu  the  northern 
(ier  of  States,  and  therefore  very  sad  for 
farmers  :n  those  unfortunate  localities,  is 
small  for  the  entire  country.  The  latest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  general  outcome,  wortbv  of  atten¬ 
tion.  is  that  of  tbe  Chicago  Farmers’  Review, 
which  estimates  the  yield  of  the  10  great  corn¬ 
growing  States  as  follows: 


State. 

Bush.  lost. 

Bush.  18SS. 

Ohio  . 

85  393  000 

131.500  000 

Indiana . . 

..  104  757.000 

125.708  000 

Illinois . 

. . .  244.544  000 

294  239  000 

Town  . 

..  252.600  0(10 

296  805.000 

Missouri  ...  .. 

...  197  850.000 

189.360  000 

Kansas  . 

..  168  006  000 

1«8  720.000 

Nebraska . 

...  123100.000 

137.862  000 

Minnesota . 

23.6SO.000 

31  148  009 

Wisconsin . 

26  200.090 

21.209.000 

Michigan . 

. . .  26,022.000 

80.185,000 

Total.... 

. . .  1 ,251,596  000 

1.436  230,000 

Excess  over  last  year.  184,640,000. 

Ou  the  basis  that  the  States  and  Territoi’ies 
outside  of  the  10  named,  will  produce  as  much 
coni  as  they  did  last  year,  or  534,400,000  bush¬ 
els  (and  this  would  seem  to  be  assured  from  a 
study  of  tbe  reports),  it  will  give  a  total  crop 
of  1,970,630,000  bushels,  from  which  total  it  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  the  yield  will  uot  vary  in 
any  appi'eeiable  degree  either  way. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Cincinnati  Price  Cur- 
reut  estimated  the  total  output  at  1.990,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  it  is  probable  tbe  real  yield 
will  be  somewhere  between  these  two  guesses, 
which  are  only  a  mere  bagatelle  of  about 
20,000.000  bushels  apart. 

A  telegram  from  Tom’s  River,  Oceau 
County,  N.  J.,  yesterday,  says:  “The  cran¬ 
berry  crop  this  year  will  be  the  heaviest  ever 
known  in  New  Jersey,  the  vines  being  loaded 
with  fruit.  Competent  judges  say  that  the 
yield  iu  Ocean  County  alone  will  be  over  50,- 
000  bushels.  The  pickers  are  already  at  work.” 

A  telegram  from  Danville,  Veu,  yesterday, 
says:  “The  anuual  report  of  the  Tobacco  As¬ 
sociation  shows  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  for  the 
year  just  closed  of  37,018,000  pounds  at  an 
average  of  18.59  cents,  against  27,548.000 
pounds  at  an  average  of  IS  ,0T  cents  lor  the 
preceding  year.  In  tbe  last  10  years,  there 
have  been  sold  283,760,000  pounds  at  au  aver¬ 
age  of  11.93  cents,  making  $33,826,000. 

From  a  large  number  of  reports  we  have 
been  collecting  ter  over  a  fortnight,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  pickle  famine  is  threatened 
this  Winter.  The  present  supply  at  the  East 
is  set  down  at  SO.OOO.OOO— cme  half  only  of 
what  is  needed  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
Western  crops  have  suffered,  and  heavy 
advances  in  price  are  looked  for. 

A  telegram  fi'oui  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  says  po¬ 
tato  rot  is  so  extensive  iu  Wyoming  County 
that  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  crop  will  be 
secured.  Buyers  refuse  to  purchase  and 
farmers,  discouraged,  are  plowiug  up  their 
potato  fields  and  seeding  to  grain.  Other 
counties  in  that  section  are  reported  to  be 
similarly  affected.  We  also  notice  reports  of 
j’ot  in  many  other  narts  of  the  country;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  ti'ansportntion  of  potatoes 
to  a  distance  costs  so  much,  prices  should  be 
quite  remunerative  where  they  are  plentiful, 
as  they  are  sure  to  bo  scarce  iu  many  places. 

Last  Saturday  a  very  heavy  frost  in  War¬ 
rick  aud  Spencer  counties,  Ind.,  did  great 
damage  to  the  tobacco  crop.  Farmers,  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  early  frost,  commenced  to  cut 
their  tobacco  while  it  was  yet  green,  and  the 
damage,  it  is  thought  from  this  source,  will 
add  greatly  to  that  resulting  from  frost.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  counties  in  Southern  Kentucky 
also  report  great  damage  to  tobacco,  where 
the  loss  will  be  much  worse  than  in  Indiana, 

tobacco  being  (he  principal  product. 

Later  advices.with  regard  to  the  honey  crop 
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are  much  more  favorable.  Iowa  and  Indiana 
have  short  crops;  but  these  are  not  honey 
States;  in  California  and  Illinois  there  is  also 
a  slight  decrease;  but  the  crops  of  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  are  said  to  be  larger  than 
for  several  years,  and  a  good  deal  has  been 
carried  over  from  last  year's  abundant  crop, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  adulter¬ 
ation  and  glucose  imitation  on  the  market,  so 
that  prices,  in  this  market  at  any  rate,  are 
likely  to  be  low.  Honey  is  now  selling  here 
for  15  to  17  cents  a  pound,  though  it  brought 
to  S3  cents  at  the  opening  of  the  season  in 
1884. 

Many  reports  from  Central  New  York  say 
the  hop  crop  will  be  35  per  cent,  greater  than 
in  former  years;  others  put  the  increase  as 
low  as  20  per  cent.  Usually  the  crop  has  been 
harvested  in  good  condition,  and  is  of  fine 
quality,  especially  on  the  uplands.  Many 
growers  have  contracted  their  hops  at  10 
cents;  the  market  price  is  from  nine  to  ten 
cents. 

In  this  country  the  wheat  visible  supply 
report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
shows  a  gain  of  428,000  bushels  iu  sight  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  week,  and, 
besides  this,  receipts  at  Western  primary 
markets  have  begun  to  increase  a  little. 
Prices  are  still  steadily  moviug  upwards; 
partly  on  account  of  European  war  rumois, 
partly  through  speculative  movements,  and 
partly  on  account  of  a  growing  belief  that  the 
supply  of  wheat  iu  the  world  is  less  than  it 
was  thought  to  be  earlier  in  the  season. 

Indian  corn  has  been  weak  and  lower,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  geueiai  assurance  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  crop  this  year.  The  visible  supply 
of  this  cereal  has  also  increased  nearly  as  much 
as  that  of  wheat,  some  400,000, 

Oats  have  been  more  active  and  moderately 
firm.  There  has  not  been  much  new  business, 
although  receipts  are  not  heavy,  and  the  vis¬ 
ible  supply,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange,  shows  a  decline  of  10,000 
bushels  iu  the  quantity  iu  sight  within  the 
week.  The  oat  crop  is  likely  to  be  “unprece¬ 
dented  .” 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  the  great  market  for 
wheat  throughout  the  North  west,  as  the  prices 
there  regulate  those  through  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  most  of  Iowa.  Milling  is  now 
extremely  brisk,  all  except  one  of  the  28  mills 
being  in  motion,  turning  out  nearly  21,000 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  Last  week  the  out¬ 
put  was  125,778  barrels,  and  this  week  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  150,000  barrels.  Minneapolis 
millers  are  especially  anxious  to  keep  wheat 
from  going  to  Duluth,  and  have  instructed 
their  buyers  to  meet  the  prices nf  other  buyers 
at  all  competing  points.  Millers  from  the 
winter-wheat  districts  are  reaching  up  to  the 
spring-wheat  raising  Northwest  for  supplies, 
but  the  Minneapolis  millers  seem  determined 
to  keep  their  grip  on  the  best  hard  wheat.  The 
majority  of  the  mills  are  using  new  wheat 
with  old,  in  proportions  of  from  10  to  50  per 
ceut.,  and,  while  a  Jittlehard  to  grind,  it  is 
reported  to  make  a  very  strong  flour,  some 
millers  claiming  it  contains  more  gluten  than 
last  year’s  crop.  Receipts  for  the  last  week; 
Wheat,  1,102,040  bushels;  shipments,  80,800 
bushels.  Wheat  in  store  in  public  elevators — 
Minneapolis,  2,003, till  bushels;  Duluth,  1,375,- 
937  bushels;  St.  Paul,  705, Olio  bushels. 

Though  the  prices  of  hogs  have  a  downward 
tendency,  owing  to  heavy  supplies  in  the 
markets,  yet  the  pi  ices  are  relatively  above 
thuse  for  pork.  The  investigations  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Price  Currant  indicate  that  Indiana 
am!  Illinois  will  have  more  bogs  for  winter 
marketing  than  last  year;  Kentucky  about  the 
same,  and  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Kansas  slightly 
less.  The  whole  of  the  West  will  probably 
fall  about  three  per  cent,  below  last  yeur  in 
number,  but  this  will  probably  be  made  up 
by  increased  weight.  But  it  must  lie  eousid 
era!  that  since  March  1  about  550,000  more 
hogs  have  been  packed  in  the  West  than,  last 
year,  and  that  there  has  also  been  an  in¬ 
creased  number  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  has 
been  fully  maintained.  Good  judges  look  for 
no  additional  advance  at  present;  others, 
equally  good,  are  sure  there  will  be  one  soon. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  Oct.  3,  1885. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  >£c.  higher;  No. 
2 Spring,  l^c  higher;  No.  2  Red,  2c.  higher. 
Corn,  l%o.  lower.  Oats,  j.jc.  lower.  Rye, 
1c.  higher.  Barley,  unchanged.  Pork,  15c. 
lower.  Cattle,  a  shade  lower,  especially  for 
stackers,  feeders  and  Texans.  Hogs,  u  little 
higher  ou  the  whole.  Sheep,  from  10c.  to 
25c.  higher. 


Whkav.  Active:  sales  r mined.  October,  ssu 
(csHi’jc  November,  86J$ *974se  December,  s- <H,  o 

Ml.V,.*  .  Mm  mi..,.  .  ii  ...  \  _ imi  .  .  .»  .-i 
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Mny,  No.  «j  Sprtnp.HfiUo*  No.  SSpritu 

C’!-gc  No.  2  Red  'JCe  Nn,  ft  Rod,  Hie.  CO  BN  —  Active 
and  firm,  rush,  4"r*e-  October,  in-kfflHVkc:  Novern 


- ....  -  V'V  ive-v  i  ,  ’i|HH  «  4  HD  t  t  III 

ber,  :  Year,  3tW*r. Oats— Quiet: 

sales  ranged  Cash.  2^0*  October.  25V6<3*,?5W\  Nov. 

nm hnv  />  .  tt  ....  oc».  .  .miv.  ..  .... ...  , 


- - - ,v-  -  '4'  O'  vuini.  .  OUV* 

ember,  85M«'2Ht>iv  May,  284t f*2ST$o.  Kvs-Steadv  ; 
No.  2,  59e.  B4RM5Y— NO.  2,  69R,(.i7Ue.  Pork. — St  etui  V; 
Cash,  $8  50&$6  till;  October,  $8  30<a8  52>u;  November, 


$8  40®8S  524^e:  December.  *8  50<a8  60c.  Larp— Quiet; 
sales  ranged;  Cash,  *8  0O<a6  lUJ* :  Oetobcr,  JiilKl® 
6  02Qc  :  November,  >6  03!4'a605  •  Year,  *5  97Q<S 6  00. 
Bulkmeats  —  oulders,  *3  25®3  SO  »  short  rib  aides, 
*5  3?Qi<t5  4oj  short  clear  sides,  #r,  75«ss  so.  Cattle.— 
Market  quUt  Exports.  $:4  Ml®. 4  tS:  cows  and  mixed, 
a  I  00  Stockers.  $250*8  73;  Feeders,  #2  30(0.3  73: 
Texans,  $7  9U®3  40.  Uooa  Market  active;  Bon  eh  mix¬ 
ed.  $8  Vt»3  SO  packing  uud  shipping,  $3  83**415; 
Unlit.  *3  tnt<e4 3d.  skips.  *8  23(3)3  73.  htticEf.  —  Marker, 
quiet;  Inferior,  $4  7i>®8 65:  natives,  $2  256380;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $1  f  it. 50. 


St.  Louis.  —  Compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  l%c.  higher. 
Com,  lower.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye, 
■  c.  higher.  Barley,  5c.  higher.  Eggs,  >7c. 
higher.  Pork,  25c.  lower.  Cattle,  about  the 
same.  Sheep,  a  trifle  lower. 


W'lKAT.-  Firm.  No.  2.  Red,  cash,  at  93:We»9Sl'«o; 
October,  ■>9.t4$o:  November,  OWfi'afllic  December; 
fsq,.  Coax.  Kirin:  cash,  404i  '4lc;Octobcr,  385a  »3'i'lJc; 
Year,  May,  M'c.  Oats. --Steady;  Nn.  2  Mix 

ed,  Cash.  24K"*'’  He:  October.  2J«*e.  Rvs-  Quoted 
at  5514c.  BaRlky— Steady  ut  53*1 3e.  Ecus— steady 
at  12tyai 3e.  F LAXiEED- Steady  «t  $1.16  Pork,  $9  ill 
Bulk MjtATs -Lour  clear.  *5  in-  short  rib.  *5  300.5  tilt ; 
short  clear,  *5  8't  Hard-  Fl'm,  $c  02^*1.  05.  CATTLE— 
Market  steady-  fair  to  choice  native  shipping  steers. 
*  I  25® 3  7V  Putin-  butcher  steer.  $8  5H*4Ul)  gru.‘s 
Texans  steers,  $2  SOsas  fill.  Nhukc— Common  to  meril- 
uin,  $  '*2  ij;  fair  to  choice,  *2  65m$S  2 . ;  lambs.  2  50 
an  50.  Hoi.s  Light.  $i®4  i2Hs:  Packing,  $3  50«  3  90, 
Heavy  *4  iD  it 4  20. 


RosroN-ORAiN-— Corn— Dull:  High  mixed  at  52}^,® 
58e:  steamer  Yellow  at  52c  do,  mixed  at  5!c.;  aud 
No  Grade.  49®3»ic,  per  bushel,  as  to  quality.  Oats— 
Quiet,  with  barley  at  BJis-nc.  No  2  white,  SKaHiVtc; 
No.  3  do,  S3®8$Wc,  and  mixed  at  3l*82e,  *  bushel 
as  to  quality,  tiran  Is  sell  lug  at  $15  25,9*15  so  for 
Spring  and  *10  23® Pi  50  for  winter-  Fine  Peed  sort 
.Middlings  at  $lSi«,'.0;  and  Cotton  Seed  .Meal,  $27027  50 
ou  the  spot  on  1  *2"'  24  to  arrive  Provisions  -  Pork 
Is  steady  atm  In  fair  demand,  with  sates  or  mess  at 
$l'iitl  iij,  extra  prime  ut  fill  4(i<iil,  and  clear  and 
backs  at  S13&12  n>  p  hid,  Beef  U  selling  at  $9 ?i7« 
*10  50  for  mess  and  extra,  and  «ll  50*12  50  *<  bbl,  for 
plate  and  family.  Lard  •  t  iVh®?->jc.  >  ft.  smoked 
Hums  at  yta'ioUc  per  ft.  us  to  <|ualiiy  and  size.  Brr 
ter  Price*  com  tunc  in  buyers'  favor,  with  sales 
principally  at  22«23c,  per  ft,  for  the  best  creamery. 
Hold  ft  a  of  line  September  mulct'  are  not  disposed  to 
sell  under  24c,  nud  are  waiting  for  .1  t.cttor  market, 
Good  to  choice  creampry  moves  slowly  at  I9*2Hn 
Very  few  dalrv  lots  are  sold  over  2tc.  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  receipts  ranged  from  18  tu  20  cents. 
Selections  bring  23  to  21  cenrs  per  pound. 
CHttkSK  -Sustains  the  advance,  with  sales  or  New 
York  extra  at  2!®  cents  ami  some  title  September  at 
9*  cents  per  pouud.  Choice  July  and  August  lots 
range  from  7Rj  and  Sq,  cents.  Eu'i<  Firm  with 
sales  of  Fa  tern  extras  ut  22  cent*,  New  York  and 
Vermont  at  2m*  to  20*  cent-.  Nova  Scotia  aod 
Island  at  if)1*  to  ai  cents,  ana  Cunadlau  mostly  at 
2047  cents  per  dozen  New  lntd  near-by  eggs  com¬ 
mand  23  cents  uud  upward.  Potatokk  -Steady  At  511 
to  5  cents  for  Aroostook  Rose  and  Hebron-.  New 
Hampshire,  43  to  5p  cents,  and  Northern  S3  to  45  cents 
per  bushel,  »s  to  quality.  Hay  Dull  at  #i9  to  «2ti 
per  tou  for  most  of  the  receipt  *,  with  *21  to  #21  5U 
for  fauey  grades.  Rye  straw  is  in  demand  at  $6  50  to 
$7  50  per  ton. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nsw  York,  Saturday,  October  3.  1885. 

Breads'! peps  asp  pROVtsioss.— As  compared  with 
cash  prices  a  week  ago,  Hour  Is  5c,  lower  Un¬ 
graded  Red  wheat. 2e  higher.  No.  3  Red,  8c,  higher; 
No.  2  Red,  2c.  higher.  Cobs.— Ungraded  mixed,  qe. 
higher  Oats— No,  8  mixed  Is  Ic,  higher  No.  2,  Vtjc, 
lower.  B sans,  So,  lower'  Pork.  3tle,  higher.  Bi  r- 
tkb,  J„c.  higher,  for  best  grades.  Ciikesk,  lc, 
higher,  EuoS,  2c,  higher.  Poultry,  lc,  lower,  for 
live  and  dressed.  A  rri.Es,  a  trifle  lower. 


klour.  feed  and  bibal  -mom  Quotation*;  F  ne 

f'i  25®3  30:  Superfine.  *3  it)®3  33:  Jtxtra  No.  2.  *i Stl^i, 
8h;  Good  to  Kuncy  Kxtrn  State.  *S.r"a  1  75;  Good  to 
Choiee  Extra  Western,  #l  tmoi5  i5  rotnrnon  to  Fair 
Kxtra  Ohio,  S3  S3® t  Hi  Good,  *»  03<sH  311;  Hood  to 
Choice,  #1  lUta?  50:  l.'imirnoti  Extra  Mlnneso  ta,*.i  $5® 
8  83;  ch-ur,  $1,111*175'  rye  mixture.  #115*173; 
straight,  SI  10(1.3  25:  patent  #1.75*5  75;  baker's  extra, 
*1  thw 4  90;  St.  Louis  common  to  tnlr  extra.  *.43'(n  1 1*.'; 
fair  to  gotid,  *t  F-a  t  vil.  good  to  very  choice,  Si  l»ia 
5  60;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra'  at  *1  611**5 ai> 
City  Mill  extra  ror  West  Indies,  tsuiut.'' Hi;  south 
America,  &.  1 '«r,# .  .51.  Market  closing  qun  r,  Soira- 
RK8  Flot'B  —  Ruling  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 
Sales,  Tun  bid.-  ,  tneJuiimg  Common  to  gooo  exira, 
*3  15*4  III)  good  to  on. dee  do,  at  ft  u:>|*5  511  RVK 
F^loer  —  Steady ,  with  a  moderate  trade  demand. 
Sales.  7ue  Iihls  Superdne  ut  $.-.  10*3  tu,  with  -mull 
parcels  choteea  trllle  higher  BrrKtvHKAf  F'un  it 
•Selling  at  $3 1  Us  $3  25,  t'Atier  for  Cltolce,  and  to  ar¬ 
rive  ut  #2.0*8 1X1.  CORN  meal.  DiiU;  Vellow  West¬ 
ern,  ai  gsObotSSO,  uud  BrondTwiue,  at  #345*3:0. 
Keep  Quoted  for  4u  to  6u  it,  at  #14 1-0/13.V) ;  -,i 
it,  at  $15*17  50  :  sharps  at  $2u®4$31)'  middlings  at 
$l-*2u:  rye  feed  ut  10**7  SO. 


grain.- -  Wiikat. — U 11  graded  Re-f,  at  Sie.a99Uc: 
No  8  Red  _  at  9  A^c-  No.  2  Bed  9Tc  »97Qe^  do.  for 


October,  96ftii'i*y8o:  do.  for  November.  '97T#Ca99c.' 
do.  Tor  December,  991^('«#1  DOR,  do  for  January, 
#1  UHs  #1  U2'  do.  FVIh  mn  y.  $'  IfiTwtl  t:i-3c  do.  for 
March,  allHVv'akUbk  do,  for  May.  $1  e.^iafi  08Q. 
Bye  Dull,  state  ai  61u«i6Imc  ,  Western,  at  he  * 
W.v.  Baki.ky  -State,  7Ie.  Baiu.ky  M  alt— Dull,  prices 
uttchiAngcd.  Coux.  — Kn wraneu  mixed  4M,li-4,c- 


unchanged.  Cohn.— Ungraded  mixed,  4F,»va--i4c-  nu. 
S,  iTQc;  No.  8,  for  December  delivery  tie-  No.  2, 
mixed,  at  48(.  No.  2  wlnte,  ut  4‘jo;  N«u  2  n  ixed  (or 
October,  al  4.7*  •-t-Qc.  no.  for  November,  ihv,  u  iaj^o; 
do,  for  Decern  her,  1  "<ic  u  l-e-  do,  for  Jatmaiy,  4-4** 
td.ltc:  tlo,  for  t  ebraarj ,  iiivkin  V'.  do,  rot  May,  48W. 
Oats  No.  j  mixed  at  arc:  No.  2,  at  2y-tijt2»Le:  No. 
1, nominal,  80e  ,  No  3  White,  klQ  a'kit.e  No.  2  do. 
88c93bac,  No.  I.  nominal,  39c  mixed  Western,  27H* 
$2C  White,  do.  $4(9410  white  stale,  35*Wc:  No.  2 
mixed  tor  Oetoli  r.  t'Jfyw *»ic:  do,  for  November, 
3tn*«5U$4c;  do,  for  December,  81'Vh'j.si^c. 


tlEAies.  —  Quotations  are:  Marrows, 


.  $1  (iUt'tl  62  Va: 
moaiams,  $  1  IA< a  I  6(hi:  Pea,  ac  *1  «U*J1  C2,W;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  at  #2  50;  white  Kidney,  #1  65. 


Pear.— Green  are  quoted  at  $1  25.  Canada  quoted 
at  74*7Se. 


Provisioxs. — Pork — Quotations  are  as  follows; 
Mess  quoted  at  $9  50*10  00,  for  Inspected;  $9  00*9  50 
for  Uninspected  1  family  moss,  $11  until  '25:  extra 
nrlnic.rMSu  clear  buck.  $U  35*3  5ii.  Bekh  City  Kx¬ 
tra  In  nn  . .  #17*19;  extra  do,  #111  ltd  pucker,  $1  1* 

12  family,  #12*t3.  BSE#  Hams  Quoted  at  $15  2o»T5SiI 
COT  M h  A  i  b  Suiolclug  bellies,  7U(i';  9eo  pickled  hutu- 
lOalOQc;  1,100  ru.  sbottldors,  44ic  Pickled  bellies, 
12  if,  aver-ig.'.  at  fc  pickled  dunidm,  -iAvai-V'  ; 
smoked  shoulders,  rap*. '\c  pickled  lumi,  at  uu* 
104»c;  -uu'kt  d  nains,  ut  ll'j  alUjC,  Jlllitn  ks  -Long 
clear  In  New  York,  Ho  for  Western  delivers  long 
clear  5R,c  short  clear.  5.R,e  Dhkssku  Hous  '  Heavy 
to  light,  OvaiO-v  pigs,  o-ie.  Laud-  Westen  steiitn, 
S.li-g  *  OJOe  .  October,  #.2t)o:  November,  8. 23e  ; 
December,  li.sie  ;  January,  8.37Q*ii,:l-c  ,  February. 
8.4ti*8,4ue-  .March.  rt.aOc.  April, 6.60:  City  steam,  at 
0 15c  t  Retlued  Continent,  ii,55e.  South  American, 
6.  Ib*7e. 


BrrrEa  State  Creamery  at  21w721«c;  Western  1 
I9c*3lc  :  Elgin  do,  41c:  State  dairy,  naif  itrkii 
tubs,  16*  19c  ;  Western  factory,  h*13c  ;  Imitatic 
creamery,  I5*i7e. 


CUEKSK.  — Stute  UC.  6.|4(49.q,c 
044c:  Western,  Hat,  5*9c. 


:  Night  Sklius,  at 


Eoo#.—  State  at  211*20 1^0;  Canadian,  at  13W*19c; 
VVoitem,  19V5*2Uc. 


Uvk  POOLTry  The  quotations  are  us  rollows  : 
8iirmg  chickens,  near  by  at  '.'a He:  do,  Western.  8 
(gilOc  fowls.  Jer»ey,  ;-tut<  and  Pennsylvania,  per  », 
10* Uc.  do.  Western,  ilia. Hk';  do,  Southern.  -*Ue  tur¬ 
keys,  per  lb.  U)«UtC:  ducks.  W  esteru.  per  pair.  50*63c‘; 
geese  W esteru,  i>er  pair  ut  $1 10*1  5u;  pigeons,  per 
pair.  SOe. 


Drxssku  Pot  t, try.  —  Turkey*.  12ij$Uo  ■  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large. #n».  I7*l8c;  do.  small,  P  ib  I5f*i6c, 
do,  Western,  .scalded,  UQfclle;  do,  State,  T2*  13c;  fowls; 
Philadelphia,  prime,  13«14c;  do.  Jersey,  13*14c;  State 
aud  western.  12*  13c.  squabs,  white,  p  do#.,  #2  75; 
clo,  dark,  per  doz,  $2  00. 


PRIME  i  YEAR 


name 


s faos  aco. 

_si‘8lNSriElCu). 


t^evolvera^ 


PI10DIHE  C0MUI8810N  HOUSE 

Efr*TAHia81!GI>  18H5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  NY.  1 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  sbtpp  ng  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


Game— W oodcock,^  pair.  $1  2 5®  I  30;  Venison,  west' 
ern  saddles,  per  it.  3®i0c:  partridges,  #1 10*1  25  per 
pair  for  State,  and  75e*$l  00  for  Western-  grouse, 
per  pair,  at  75e*$l;  wild  ducks,  at  80*4be.  per  pair  for 
mallard,  and  30(®35e  do,  for  teal. 

Cotton,— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7  13-10  7  15-16  7  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  844  Efti  6S£ 

Good  Ordinary  .  9  1-16  9  S-1B  9  8-u; 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  9  7-16  9  9-16  9  9-16 

Low  Middling .  991  97i  976 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  15-16  10  1-16  10  1-16 

Middling . II)  1-16  10  3-16  10  8-16 

Good  Middling .  10W  1054  1046 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  7-16  10  &-16  10  9-16 

Middling  Fair .  10  13-16  10  15-16  W  15-16 

Fair.  .  . .  11  7-16  11  9-16  11  9-16 

Stained, 

Good  Ordinary....  7  7-16  Low  Middling....  3  15-16 
Strict  Good  Ord. .  6>6  I  Middling..,.. .  9  9-16 

Fresh  Fruits,  San  Bias  cocoanut*,  $15,  Apples — 
Malden  Blush,  per  bbl.  «l  50.  Kiov.  per  bbl,  $1  *iiu#i  75: 
2o-ounee,  per  bbl,  #1  37*162:  Fail  pippin,  per  bbl, 
at  $125  *137  Culvert  &  Codling,  per  bbl,  #125. 
Baldwin,  Jersey,  per  bbl.  $1  Dial  50  Weston  New 
York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl.  i  3ftsa$l  505  common  grades, 
per  bbl.  al  7u'<z*l.  Peurs-Bartlett,  good  to  prime, 
per  bbl,  #3  50a#5  a o.  lee-house,  kegs,  #1 IV) «i2 '0  do. 
Westpru  New  York,  per  keg,  v 00  fl  50  do,  Boston, 
per  bushel  Imx,  #230(93 On  Seekel,  up-river,  fancy, 
per  bbl,  #300*1:  do,  ltifericr,  per  bbl,  #i75ffl:50: 
Beurre  Bose,  tier  bbl,  *3*4  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl, 
S3  Ml » 3  Me  Beurre  Dell,  per  bbl.  92  75*8  25:  Louise 
Bonne,  per  lilil  #2  .Vlr«3  4u  Sheldon,  per  bbl,  $2  50  *  1 
Swau’s  Oi  iiTige  per  bbl,  $2  75 a.3  2.5.  Peaches— Dela¬ 
ware  smocks  and  white,  per  basket.  $ia*%*l75; 
Jerser.  prime,  per  basket.  $1*#1  *3;  do.  choice,  to 
fauc-y,  per  basset,  #1  so* 2:  do,  fair  to  good,  per 
basket,  TtMfil  c;  do.  culls  and  Inferior,  per  basket,  50 
faFOe  Plums— Damson,  per  bbl,  «1 -iOdS  green  plums, 
per  crale,  at  *1*1  25  Dannou.  per  crate,  at  4ii«iK0c. 
Grapes— Delaware,  llp-rlver,  prime,  per  ft.  7cw -c 
Delaware.  Western  New  Y'org  1  a -fcets,  per  ft,  6 «.7c 
3tarthn,  basket*,  per  it.  (**•(•:  Salem,  western  New 
York  baskets,  p  ft.  3c;  Concord,  llp-rlver,  gift  crate, 
per  ft,  2j2kje,  do,  do.  batkels  tier  ft ,  2*2Uie  do  re¬ 
turn  boxes,  per  ft,  Quluees  -Aiple,  choice, 

per  bbl,  (Banal  00  pur,  ehnl  e,  perlibl,  2  511*3  .51.1. 
Craiiberrli's-Cupe  Cod.  choice,  uer  bbl,  $7  25<a"5‘i! 
do.  good  to  prime,  do,  do.  *6  0*7  do,  light  colored, 
do,  do.  #5*6 ,  do,  choice  per  rruto,  *2  25*  2  50  do, 
fair  to  good,  pet  crate,  #2;  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per 
box,  $1  Stivni  75.  Nuts— Peanuts,  hand  picked  extra 
to  fancy.  1'^*  lAtc  do,  eountry  cleaned.  HQ  irSWo  do, 
farmers'  grade,,,  prime.  3*8}$t"  do.  shelled,  prime, 
per  ft,  3*y<«t4i»e:  peeaus,  extra,  selected,  large,  per 
ft.8@l2c.  do,  round  lots,  per  ft,  6*7c. 

Dried  Fruits.  The  following  are  the  quotations, 
kvaporared  apple*  —  New.  744*71*0;  Cnoiee.  «1k*;e: 
primo  to  choice  old,  6*7c  :  raney  N'trth  ^reiiua 
sliced,  new.  i!  j*FV'  choice  do.,  3^0  ic  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  quarters.  >a4*Sc.  Peaches- Peeled  Georgia, 
ehclee  new,  IUe«l/c:  do  prime  new,  H.#3c  ;  na¬ 
pe  te.-i  halves,  5*5)gjc:  unpeeled  quarters,  ! 4e*5c  ; 
Georgia  Utipeeled  evaporated, 'JAllc  :  Delaware  do, 
no,  12*18u:  d  .  peeled  evaporaied,  284r2tm,o'  pefled 
Georii la,  prime  to ehoice.  9oHc.  Choice  ultted  cher¬ 
ries,  lie  Prime,  do,  b  c.  evaporated  ra»oberrte».  .0* 
‘21c:  *un-drled  do.  a194ye.  Blackberrles,-Prime.  8 
©544c.  Whortleberries,  s^,*9c. 

Peanuts  -  Are  at  steady  prices,  with  moderate  de¬ 
mands.  Quoted  at  14^*4763.  tor  best  bund  picked, 
and  3*S4«c.  tor  farmers’  grades. 

Hay  and  9traw.  —  Prime  grades  have  continued 
steady,  while  inferior  goods  are  plenty,  slow  and 
easy.  Hay  -No.  t.  #.i'i»9?c  So  2,  Sue-  No.  8.  7D:s75c  ; 
shipping  S5*'0e  :  clover.  50<8t0c  -  do,  mlxrd.  65® 
75c.  Straw— No.  1,  8D-483C:  No.  2.  :da60c:  oat,  <ll*45c. 

Hors  —  Choice  grades  are  firmer  and  better  atten¬ 
tion  is  reported  from  exporters  and  brew-era.  Or¬ 
dinary  grilles  are  raiher  quiet  aud  not  very 
stcay  In  prices.  Stale  l»s5.  s«*l2o  •  do.  1891,  C*9c  : 
California  1955,  8*1IIC;  do,  1881.  -FSlc. 

Rick.— Quotations'  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  l-li  <t5qc,  good  to  prime  at  5M  s 6c : 
Choice  at  a'v.it-'gc;  fancy  bead  at  :‘>vU70:  Rangoon 
at  44£@4*(c:  duty  paid,  and  '2S*»2^eiu  bond;  Patna  at 
t-Vn»:c;  Java  at  .'i;R,*.5‘4ae, 

Skeds  -For  clover  a  light  trade  demand:  old  quoted 
in  Job  lots  ut  like  lb  44  c.  os  to  quality.  Timothy  is  slow; 
quoted  at  $1  aih21U.  Linseed  to  arrive  is  quoted 
nominal. 

Scoar.— The  quotations  are. 

Crushed,  ai  74* *7 46c  :  Cubes.  74<<a?Qc  :  Cut  loaf, 
744  d.Ajc  Powdered,  7*7Qc  ;  Granulated,  HT^e.  Mould 
“A,"  tit«-».7c  :  Confectioners’  “  A.”  6  '3-l6fieiUc  • 
St  .ncard- A.  ’flHc:  Oft  “A,"  6#ti964«c:  White  Exira 
"C,  *  *  5-tie  ;  Extra  ‘C,"  tkaiSHe.  -C,"  556*5760.  Yel¬ 
low, 

Tallow.—  A  Steady  and  In  fair  demand.  Prime 
city  quoted  at  5>4e,  Sales,  JUJ.UUU  ft.  5'ac. 


Vkoeyables.— Quotations  are  as  fullows:— Potatoes- 
Long  Island  Rose,  bulk  t<  bbl,  $1  62 *1  :7-  New  York 
Rose,  at  ("ai  5H  .Teresy  Rose.  #1  25*i  sa  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Virginia.  #1  5i»*2  id  oer  bbl.  Cabbages,  per 
W0. $8*10.  Green  Corn— Long  Island,  ¥  100.  8 1  uo  * 
1  500  Onions  —  Yellow,  per  bbl,  $2uOi«235'  do,  rod, 
per  bbl.  #1  75*2  nil.  Tomatoes  —  Per  box,  2t«#25c. 
Turnips— White  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  per  tet) 
bunches,  $2  50*3  li i.  Marrow  squash,  per  bbl,  at  7-c. 
Pumpkins,  per  1U0,  #5*7.  Celery,  >  dozen  bunch,  s. 
Si  on,* i  25.  Cauhrtowcrs,  per  but,  at  $4^6.  Lima 
beans  at  75c,* $*  85  per  bag. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to  appli¬ 
cants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

FOR  FLORISTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 


HOME  STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms.  Penmanship,  Shorthand  etc.  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall.  Low  Mies.  Circulars  free. 

Bit  V  Ant  <&  STR  ATTON’S*.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  Neir  Cliasn!  Rui*  Xirvv  Scrap  Picture* 
%n*l  17  Now  Hidden  N  Olds,  til  for  15c. 
mirth  Sic.  New  Sample  Bi>ok  *r»d  Premium 
Lht4<.  F.  Li  JONES  A  (XX,  >' as&uu,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  free,  but  perinamut ink  lor  Agents  at 
rhtbgood  salary  selling  my  Household  Abticlks. 
o  o  ©  'V  rite  V.  I’.  Van  Hohne,  Dayton,  0. 


r  FOR  ALL  t  8S  to  SS  per  day  easily 
,  made.  Costlv  ourrit  FRE  Address 

L  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augirata.  >Ie. 


amoisth  easily  ntsila  by  either 
sex,  half  as  much  even  Is, ;s 

Worltl  MT g  Co  [$3o>utn 
Nassau  Street  N-Y- 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  October  8,  1885. 

Bkkvks.— Receipts  for  six  days  10,73?  head,  agaiust 
10,769  head  for  ths  corresponding  time  last  week- 
Total  shipments  of  beef  to  foreign  jnyrts  for  the 
week,  6.17  live  cattle,  -44  live  sheep.  6,lH0  quarters  of 
beef  and -550  carcasses  of  mutton.  Kentucky  steers, 
1,136  ft.  at  $575:  do.l.'DJ  lb.  at  *5  40  •  do.  1,874  ft,  at 
$5 2.5  Indiana  do,  1.S2S  ft.  at  $4  75  du.  1,193  ft,  at  $4  ID- 
Ohio  do.  1,275  ft,  at  $5  do,  1.22;  ft.  at  $4  95;  do.  1.222 
ft, at  *4  do.  1.210  ft.  at  *i?o  do,  1.091  ft,  at  gi  to 
do.  1,045  ft,  ai  $4  il*:  Mixed  Western,  do,  1.52d  ft.  at 
rto,  1.321  ft. at  AOfsi  do.  i.s-u  ft  u l  #5  i .‘m , 
Virginia  .In,  l,?v,  r.  at  #5  124*;  do.  1,17.5  ft  ,  at  (I  mj. 
do.  1.15?  ft.  at  *t  2b‘-|:  Chicago  do,  I, '0.5  ft,  at  *  1  IS; 
Bolts,  1,2.13  ft.  at  *4;  Indiana  steers,  t,4.5o  ft,  at  *5  70; 
do,  1  472  ft. *t  $.5  94*  do.  1,816  ft,  at  #4  Ju  do,  1,840  ft, 
at  #4  mo.  Pennsylvania  do  i.uSi  ib,  at  #8 so  do.  l.'.To 
ft.  at  $f  "4.  do.  1,194  ft,  #4  50  West  Virginia  do.  !, 119 
ft,  at  $4  6.5,  do,  1,156  ft,  St  <4  60;  30,1. O'-  ft.  at  #4  .40; 
do,  1.061  ft.  at  $145  do,  1,06.4  ft,  at  *4  25:  do,  1,114  ft, 
at  $t  /d:  Native  steers  from  Chicago,  1,4(58  ft,  at  *5  25; 
ilo,  1,850  ft,  at  *3  20:  do  l,i?5  ft,ar#510  do,  t, 125  ft. 
at  #160;  do,  J,t SB  ft,  at  S4  ni*;  do.  1,106  ft,  at  *4TO. 
do,  1,18.4  ft,  at  $4  65;  do,  I, IN '  ft.  at  #4  .10;  State  Rnlls, 
7 id  ft-,  at  #2  84:  do,  840  ft,  at  $2  73;  do,  71VI  ft.  at  *2  50. 

Calvks.  Veals,  tfil  ft  at  Sc-  do.  156  »  at  Ti^o  do- 
27H  ft,  at  5Qe  183  ft.  at  5c-  Buttermilk  valves.  215  ft, 
lc.de.  21j  ft.  at  tQe;  Gru-sers,  2.0  ft.  at  24*c  Grass- 
era  aud  Uutiernidfcs,  2S7  ft,  at  3c;  veals,  sin  ft.  s^e. 

sitKEF  asp  Lambs.— Total  for  six  days  85,472  head 
against  4i,tl'2  head  for  the  manic  time  last  week. 
Canada  latnbs,  si  ft.  Kentucky  sheep,  82  ft.  44cc: 
do,  92  ft,  4Va  Virginia  do,  75  ft,  like  ;  do.  Inruns, 
63  ft.  at  $  -OS'  Canada  no,  St  ft.  $5  mi;  Kentucky 
slie-p,  9?  ft.  3-tge  ilo.  85  ft,  -tsc:  do,  55  ft,  ic;  do  99 
ft,  4c  do.  Linos,  64  ft.  5c  do,  ewes,  96  ft  .#36;  Jer¬ 
sey  do,  117  »,  $.4(0.  Indiana  sheep,  ii  $t  2\  Canada 
do,  79  ft,  46*0  Ohio  do,  66  ft.  4V*c:  Canada  tsmbs. 
7s  ft,  ut  57sc;  do,  T?  ft,  $:i  "il  do,  7>  ft.  54tc-  Northern 
Canada  ilo,  75  ft,  54tjo  do,  74  ft.  jQc:  State  do,  74  ft, 
#5  60;  do,  6?  54«e:  do 'si  ft,  5Qc.  State  sheep.  10.4  ft  , 
4c:  do,  95  It , .:Qe,  Indluna  do,  tus  ft,  4c;  ISS  ft,  14*1'. 

Hoas.- Total  receipts  for  the  su  days  34,492  head 
against  80,5:4 1  bend  for  the  vime  time  last  week. 
None  fot  sale  ultvc.  Nominally  steady  ut  $ •  * 0j*5  id; 
State  hogs, $77  ft,  $t  hi,  and  roughs,  2St)  ft,  $3  SO. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  i  Saw-Mill. 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  ofTer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark- Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  16  fc.  carriage, 
52  ft.  track  and  ways,  z  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
block*.  Sfc  lncn  arbiir,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
50- inch  solid  saw.  50  ft.  s-Lnch  4-ply 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-nooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  $1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids,  $:IX' less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feel  long,  and  keep  up  steam 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A-  SONS 
Elmira.  N.  Y..  Box  841. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Bangers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  306  H.  P. 


500  nnowu*ouM 

^  ^  S  ^  ^  "grown  on  soil  pecut  arly  adap¬ 
ted  to  growing  hardy  and  healthy  stocks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Samples  sent  by  mail.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  ISONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

PORTABLE  GRINDING  MIILS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  monev  re- 
funded.  CHARLES  KAESTN ER  &  t’O.. 
JO'A  to  31’j  fttmrli  Canal  ?»t..  Chicago. 

LION  CUTTER^ 

IMtBtST 

Ensilage  A  Pod-  , —  ,  'jFif  jQX 

der  Cutter  made.  A  - 

Also  GALE'S  CY-  M 

LINDER  A  LEVER  I  'JuVlK'  A 

CUTTER  We  make  I  W 

boeldes,  the  old  and  I  V  J  s. 

popular  self  sharp-  7  'a  }| 

FEED  CUTTER  pS  v; 

For  full  description  I  Bry 

send  for  illustrated 
clrr  ulars  and  Price 
List  Address 

The  BELCHER  «V  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  (Box  75)  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. a 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

IHannfaetnrefs 


rlRON  TUKBI 

WIND  b 

ENGINES'# 


*7,0,a  Durable,  will  not 
Mfi  njk.  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  t  he  \\  ind. 

RUCKEYE 

U  FORCE  PUMP 


AN  orks  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
t  yllmlera.  la  easily  set.  ts  the  Cheap-  11 
est  and  lirst  Force  Pump  in  the  World  T 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells  Over  90,000 
In  use.  Never  freezes  iu  Winter.  Send  A 
for  Circulars  aud  Prices,  giving  depth  “ 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye 
Alower,  Buckryt*  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

Hose 


tPAir^  Btar  Char  ns.  Rapid  IceCream  Freezers,  lm- 
»»r  U  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
PUIIDUQ  Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
unUnno.  clement  A  Bunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


planted  a  good  many  shade  and  fruit  trees  last 
Spring.  Locust  trees  live  better  than  any 
other  kind.  A  good  many  of  tho  others  died 
during  the  dry  weather  last  month. 

We  are  gettiug  land  ready  to  sow  a  large 
crop  of  turnips  for  the  cows.  Papa  killed  an 
animal  not  long  ago,  which  we  thought  was  a 
weasel,  though  it  was  larger  and  somewhat 
different  from  any  weasel  we  ever  saw  before. 
The  next  day  Mamma  read  in  the  Chicago 
Times  the  description  of  a  stoat,  which 
answered  to  the  appearance  of  the  animal 
Papa  bad  shot.  It  had  a  black  tail,  white 
breast  and  feet. 

I  wish  George  and  James  McClure  would 
tell  me  the  name  of  their  new  variety  of 
buckwheat.  We  have  sowed  the  “Silver¬ 
hulled.”  I  will  say  to  Miss  Ethel  Wysor  that 
we  have  a  large  trunkful  of  Rurals  too,  and 
often  look  over  them  to  find  help  in  our  work. 

Your  respectful  nephew, 

GEORGE  WATKINS  DANIELS. 

Pr.  Ed.  Co.,  Va. 

[A  very  good  letter,  George.  I  am  very 
glad  you  do  not  use  tobacco.  The  use  of  it 
spoils  a  great  many  boys  who  might  make 
good  and  useful  men. — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  received  the  beans 
you  sent  me.  I  planted  them;  all  came  up 
but  oue,  and  uo  w  they  are  all  to  the  top  of 
the  poles.  Grandpa  let  me  plant  them  in  his 
garden.  He  keeps  one  horse  and  cow  and 
four  pigs.  He  has  150  hens  and  chickens.  I 
have  a  guinea  pig;  his  name  is  Piukey.  I  am 
11  years  old.  I  read  the  letters  of  the  Cousin  > . 
1  live  very  near  to  the  woods,  and  have  fine 
times  gathering  chestnuts  in  the  Pall.  I  like 
to  live  here  in  the  Summer.  I  have  fioe 
times  in  our  woods  hunting  with  the  boys. 
My  Grandmother  broke  her  leg;  she  was  going 
over  a  door-step,  and  stepped  off.  I  will 
close.  Your  nephew,  RALPH  sawyer. 

West  Medway. 

[Be  careful  when  you  go  out  hunting,  boys. 
For  my  part,  I  woulJ  much  rather  let  the 
birds  and  rabbits  live. — uncle  mark.] 


it  for  you”  awkwardness,”  but  my  text  only 
laughed  a  d  ’ly  little  laugh  and  said: 

“  I  guess  y.  u  will  have  some  company," 
thus  turning  oft  in  a  pleasant  jest  what  might 
have  made  an  unc  omfortable  little  scene,  I 
don’t  need  to  draw  any  moral,  for  I  am  sure 
you  euu  all  see  for  yourselves  the  lesson  I 
learned  from  my  restaurant  text.  I  have  a 
very  wicked  small  brother  who  would  go  a 
mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  a  moral  any  day, 
and  to  look  at  him  you  wouldn’t  think  him 
such  a  dreadful  sinner  either.  If  we  are  truly 
kind  hearted  we  will  in  all  probability  be 
polite,  but  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two 
about  outside  politeness  or  etiquette  which 
helps  people  over  a  great  many  rough  places, 
provided  always  that  the  heart  is  all  right 
first.  Do  be  careful  aoout  these  little  “Thank 
you  V’  and  “  I  beg  pardon,”  and  “  If  you 
please.”  It  will  be  worth  so  much  to  you,  if 
while  still  young  you  can  acquire  ease  and 
natural  politeness.  I  read  to  day  something 
like  this  which  seems  just  to  the  poiut.  “Po¬ 
liteness  is  like  an  air  pillow,  though  filled 
with  nothing  it  saves  us  many  jolts.”  These 
little  formalities  are  nothing  in  themselves, but 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  people  com¬ 
fortable.  bertha  knowlton. 

Oxford  Co.,  Ohio. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

.  N.  Y,  (1885.) 
tVie  largest  and  most 


(1840.)  ROCUE8TE 
Wo  offer  for  Fall  plarttltt] 
complete  collections  in  tin*  — —  -  - 
Fruit  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 
Grape*,  and  all  the  small  fruits, 

New  Goo*eberr>  “Industry,” 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Hoses,  of  every  class, 

Hardy  Kulbs. 

Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  T,  Frul 
No.  2.  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  15c. 
Strawberries,  No.  4,  Wholesale,  No.  5,  Roi 
li,  Bulbs  free.  _  .  w  . 


N  front  of  a  restaurant  the 
other  daj  ,  I  saw  a  big  pump¬ 
kin.  It  was  a  graud  fellow, 
bright,  yellow  and  shining. 
It  filled  a  big  basket  complete¬ 
ly.  It  made  me  think  of  the 
times  I  used  to  have  when  1 
We  used  to  have 


was  a  boy. 
our  pumpkins  growing  in  the 
cornfield.  In  the  Fall,  when  the  corn  was  cut, 
we  would  have  great  fun  making  a  Jack 
O’Lantern.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  make  them 
now.  We  would  t  ake  a  pumpkin  a  little  larger 
than  a  man’s  head,  cut  out  all  the  inside,  and 
carve  places  in  the  shell  to  look  like  mouth, 
nose  and  eyes.  Sometimes  we  would  make 
the  teeth  an  inch  or  more  long.  Then  we 
would  put  a  candle  Inside,  and  I  tell  you  it 
would  make  a  funuy  looking  face.  We  must 
always  be  careful  though  what  we  do  witb 
these  faces.  I  made  oue  once  that  frightened 
a  little  girl  dreadfully,  and  I  have  always  been 
sorry  about  it,  because  it  spoils  all  the  fun  to 
think  that  we  made  people  feel  badly.  The 
best  way  is  to  show  the  people  what  it  is  be¬ 
fore  the  light  is  put  in. 


“The  Chase  Nurseries 

Want  Agent*  to  solicit  orders  for  a  fuil  Uncof 
utnl  ornamental  ntoefc.  A  G001>  OPENING 
HONEST  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  ea«l 
learned.  '  Full  IndruetlOD*  •  Ivcu  New  Enuland  t 
pi  leant*  address  u<  ni  Boston,  Mass.:  York  State  a 
We°t,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y„  rent)..  N.  J.,  pet.  M*b.  a 
South,  at  l'htla.  State  ago.  It,  i..  L  II  Af*li  A  t 


QhiENJAL  PEARS! 


Specialties  LeConte  and  Klefter 
Pearson  their  own  roots;  Bartlett  ana 
Ollier  pears  on  Lei'onte  roots  Peer) 

To  and  Honey  Reaches;  Russian 
Apricots  on  plum  ;  Peaches  on 
plum  n ml  tested  Russian  Apples. 
Catalogue,  with  f«et*.frv«-  A  large  and 
general  assortment- o!  Fruit  Trees. 
Address  W.  F.  HEIKES, 

limn. idle  Surwrts.,  Huntsville. Ala- 


nr  apn  TDCFQ  Suited  to  oil  sections.  Apple 
rt  Alin  1  ntto  Trees  extra  long  keeping  va» 
rletles.  Kieffer  and  U  Conte- tears, 
of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock,  cheap  TrOCS, 

Grape  Vlues,  Small  Fruit  and  other  1  Innts  &K  , 
mail  Catalogue.  -0  .m«es.  shuwlhg  how -and  what  to 
plant.  AVer.  Randolph  Peter*,  Wilmington,  Ui  l. 

1S3S-1 SS5.  THE  LARGEST  nniW  l 

esjig*  EARLY  PEAK.  Ripening  in  Cen 
t.rnl  New  York  eariy  tn  /m.Hi  sells 
(if  at  Highest  I'ricce  Hrnd  for  History 

V  of  Orluinul  Tree,  1  00  yenrH  old. 

T?  irr  HcndquamrA  for.K-iefler 
/g r-  fl/-  A  ...  Parry  Strawberries,  \\  ii- 

i*fe  :  \  so n.  Jr..  mahuniM,  Marlboro 

UA,j  Hospbrrries,  Gropes-,  etc.  _ 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Over  that,  great  pumpkin  that  I  spoke  of 
was  a  sigu  which  read  “Home-Made  Pumpkin 
Pte.”  1  went  io  to  get  a  piece.  It  was  very 
good  pie,  hut  not  equal  to  that  I  used  to  get  at 
home  by  any  meaus  My  opinion  is  that  the 
food  we  get  at  home  is  the  best  food  in  the 
world.  1  always  feel  sorry  for  a  person  who 
warns  to  go  away  from  home  to  get  something 
to  eat.  I  believe  in  goodcookiog  you  see,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  all  the  Ru  u  al  girls  to  learn. 
It  might  lie  a  good  thiug  for  the  boys  to  learn 
too,  for  then  they  might  understand  how  bard 
and  monotonous  tho  work  sometimes  is,  and 
how  patient  they  ought  to  be. 

The  votes  are  coming  in  quite  rapidly.  The 
great  contest  is  between  the  horse  and  the  cow. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  decide  between  them  isn’t 
it?  As  the  Rural  goes  to  quite  a  number  of 
new  people  wuo  did  not  see  the  first  statement 
of  the  election  l  am  going  to  repeat  it.  We 
want  to  vote  on  these  questions:  1.  The  most 
serviceable  animal  to  the  farmer.  2  The 
most  valuable  grain.  3.  The  best  pet.  4  The 
most  valuable  fruit.  5.  The  most  beautiful 
flower,  6.  The  most  valuable  vegetable.  Now 
let  all  those  who  have  not  voted,  send  in  their 
votes  at  once. 

How  many  of  our  boys  like  to  busk  corn? 
The  work  is  not  done  as  it  used  to  be.  Years 
ago  a  “husking”  was  the  great  event  of  the 
neighborhood.  All  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  men  and  women  too, 
for  that  matter,  would  meet  at  some  farm 
house  and  husk  the  whole  crop.  In  clear 
moonlight  nights,  they  would  husk  out  in  the 
field.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  race. 
Two  good  huskers  would  choose  sides  aud  di¬ 
vide  the  shocks  into  two  equal  parts.  The 
corn  would  fly  then  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  a 
greut  thing  in  those  days  to  win  at  a  husking 
match.  After  the  husking  was  over,  there 
would  be  a  great  supper,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  used  to  call  that  the  best  part  of  it  all.  1 
wish  we  could  more  of  these  huskings  in  these 
times.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  fuu  iu  them 
than  iu  many  of  the  things  that  people  do  now. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  will  write  you  a  few 
lines.  1  like  to  go  to  school.  Our  school  will 
commence  the  first  of  October.  I  have  four 
sisters  auil  three  brothers.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  wash  the  dishes  for  Ma. 
I  like  to  read  the  Cousin’s  letters.  We  have 
no  chickens  this  year.  We  milk  five  cows. 
We  have  a  moss  rose;  when  it  blooms  it  is  so 
pretty.  The  first  of  October  1  will  be  10  yeurs 
old.  Bister  Gertie  helps  me  wash  dishes — when 
she  has  to,  but  she  will  slip  out  as  still  as  a 
mouse  and  oil  to  play  if  I  don’t  watch  her, 
which  I  do.  We  moved  to  Kansas  from  Illi¬ 
nois  last  March.  We  like  here  real  well.  We 
have  lots  of  uncles,  auuts  and  cousius  here, 
and  had  a  little  picnic  of  our  own  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  there  were  just  30  of  us  relatives. 
We  had  a  gay  time,  aud  if  we  didn’t  make  the 
eagle  scream,  we  did  some  tall  screaming  our¬ 
selves,  so  Pa  says.  We  have  a  grove  of  forest 
trees  on  our  farm,  and  a  great  many  kinds  of 
birds  make  their  nests  there  in  the  Spring. 
We  do  not  molest  them,  for  we  are  taught 
that  it  is  wrong  to  rob  bird’s  nests. 

Your  niece,  oracie  m.  marshall. 

Fairmount,  Leaveuworth  Co.,  Kan. 

[1  am  glad  you  don’t  disturb  the  birds.  They 
like  to  enjoy  life  just  as  well  as  anybody  does. 
W  hen  Gertie  gets  a  little  older  she  will  not 
run  away  I  am  sure. — uncle  mark  ] 


...M,  PARRY, 
Putty  P*  Oil  N.  J» 

PEAR  .SEEDLINGS  F  O  R  S  A  L  E. 

„.  c.  iiwi v. 

PH  A  PC  VINES— NIAGARA,  SSHT 

hnUri  and  others.  Strawberries,  llliick- 
VJ  I  ll»l  b  berries  and  Rn*l«berrie*.  Send  for 
e-TO  Catalogue.  JOEL  HORNEB  dt  SON.McrchantvlUe.NJ. 

- pri>nt»l>l(*  LATE,  WHITE 

^  PFACHi  clioKolotorPeiWlI  trees  In- 


FORD. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  would  like  to  join 
the  Youths’  Horticultural  Club.  We  had 
good  luck  with  the  seels  you  sent  in;  we  have 
some  very  pretty  flowers.  1  have  a  hen  with 
nine  chickens.  We  have  about  20  ducks  aud 
six  milch  cows.  Mary  nioholson. 

Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa. 

[You  belong  to  the  Club  now,  Mary.  We 
want  to  hear  from  you  again. — uncle  mark  ] 


NIAGARA  !  — The  fluent  White  Grape  Srown 
R! la'iin  early:  cluster*  large  and  compact1  quality 
ex, •el loot: enormously  productive.  ■  >'ekr»  \  iaes 
send  for  circular. 


GOOSF  BERRY 

“THE  TRIUMPH.” 

'  XciiVi  (  New  American  rteedlimr 
Very  large  Hcrry,  free  from 
mildew.  Great  Ilea  rex.  Of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  now  for  the 
tlm  time.  #1  .23  per  plant! 
512.00  per  doxeu. 
OHO.  AOH  SlXiIS, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENN. 


|HijscfUanequ.s  gulvorti.sing 


tumm 


Patented  31  arch  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
i  aud  Tvu'ns. 

\  A  Long  Needed  Want 
ut  Inst  Supplied. 

L  DESCRIPTIVE  ClltCU- 
LARS  ON 

MS  APPLICATION. 

^  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

K  N. 

72  Murray  St., 
NEW  Y  ORK. 


Uncle  Mark:  1  iveived  the  beaus  you 
sent,  many  thanks.  O,  y  three  of  them  came 
up  and  two  of  them  did  not  do  any  good.  I 
thought  to  try  for  the  prize  with  oue,  but  a 
hailstorm  the  3d  of  August  spoiled  my  calcu¬ 
lations.  The  pods  the  hail  struck  dried  up 
without  any  beans  forming  iu  them.  And 
now  the  grasshoppers  have  begun  on  them. 
So  if  I  get  seed  l  will  be  very  glad.  Where 
the  hail  stones  hit  the  apples  they  rot  and  fall 
off  the  trees.  It  caused  damage  in  general  to 
everything,  nearly  destroying  our  house 
plants  that  were  out-doors.  Grasshoppers 
are  doing  great  damage  to  ihe  corn.  On  the 
10th  of  August  they  were  so  thick  in  the  air 
they  looked  like  clouds  betweeu  us  and  the 
sun.  We  have  nothing  to  boast  of  this  year, 
neither  crops  nor  flowers,  though  everything 
looked  promising  ia  the  Spring.  But  we  will 
try  again.  I  would  like  to  correspond  witb 
some  girl  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 

Washington  Co.,  Iowa,  ada  l.  shaffner. 

[It  is  too  bad  you  had  such  bad  luck,  Ada. 
It  eanuot  be  helped,  however,  and  you  can  try 
again  next  year.  Any  of  the  Cousins  wish¬ 
ing  to  correspond  can  send  their  names  to  me. 
—  UNCLE  MARK.] 


Hr  i  ■viTH,1  n  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Gooils.  A 
TT  AIN  1  rjJLr.  full  uno  of  Fruit  and  Ortiumcnml 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Grape  Vines.  Roses,  etc .  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  In  stock  Also  Introducer  and  solo 
proprietor  of  Moore’*  Diamond  Urupe. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS 

J.  F.  LeCLAJBtK,  Urltfhron,  N.  »• 


Tins  Boyrtffl 

r*o  BE  VWtSHW 
HOHETUXNCfi-' 


Man  Wanted W&& 


in  his  locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex 

Siongcd.  GAY  dcC’O..  12  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


MIX-*.  G.  .J.  ALL*  N. 

Authorized  Teacher  of  the  eelebretcd  RUDF>U8- 
DORFK  SVSTEM  of  VOICE  CULTURE  and  SINGING, 
announces  tliui  she  i«  prepared  to  resume  lessons  for 
the  com  I  nit  -eiison.  A  statement  of  terms,  with  re¬ 
ferences,  will  be  furnlsheii  by  letter  or  ou  application 
at  her  rooms,  from  ten  Io  twelve  A.M., 

THE  I’ERCIVAL,  230  Weal  42d  Bt. 


STAINED  GLASS 


EUREKA 


A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE. 

BcauMful  Stained  Glass  Windows  nt  n  trifling  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  any  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass  Illustrated  catalogue*,  2fto. 

Also  rnnfrs.  or  the  II.  Petrie  Patent  (.old  Letters 
and  Numbers  un  Glass  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  artistically  and  warranted  to  last  IU 
years.  Send  for  circular  Agent*  wanted. 

THE  I..  SEltt  MFG.  GO., 
Domestic  Building, 

Cor.  llroadway  untl  14th  !*t.,  A.  i  .  Ui) « 


j^^JujWBcLOTn  aud  GOLD 

/;/ '/l'  fl  Humphreys’  Homeopathic 

I ()*.*  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y. 
HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  ou  receipt  of  price. 


POLITENESS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  will,  witb  your  per¬ 
mission,  deliver  a  lecture  before  my  Rural 
Cousins  on  the  subject  of  politeness.  Let  me 
see,  do  people  choose  texts,  too,  when  they 
lecture?  If  so,  mine  shall  be  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  faced  ladies  I  have  seen  iu  a  long  time. 
It  was  in  a  restaurant  that  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  my  text,  aud  her  pleasant  face 
attracted  me  right  away.  She  was  not  digni¬ 
fied,  not  elegant,  not  stylish;  pretty  she  would 
have  been,  if  she  had  thought  of  herself 
enough  to  touch  up  her  dress  a  little  here  and 
there.  But  she  did  not  do  that;  she  was  the 
restaurant  keeper,  and  too  busy  flying  here 
and  there  to  attend  to  her  customers,  and  I 
don’t  believed  she  imagiued,  as  she  delivered 
her  orders  to  her  children  in  toneB  which  one 
knew  iu  a  moment  to  be  German,  tbat  she 
was  exerting  any  influence  at  all.  or  making 
any  impression.  But  1  know  very  well  that 
the  good  hot  rolls  aud  coffee,  or  tho  full  meals 
ordered  in  that,  restaurant  digested  better  for 
the  kind  “Have  you  a  plenty?”  and  the  real 
interest  with  which  each  customer  was  treat¬ 
ed.  There  is  ho  much  difference  betweeu  the 
real  and  the  “put  on”  that  though  it  was 
really  for  the  lady’s  owu  good  that  she  should 
be  polite,  I  am  sure  it  was  no  mean  motive 
that  all  her  actions  were  so  kind.  The  little 
girl,  who  seemed  her  best  help,  became  too 
energetic  in  waiting  on  a  new  comer,  aud 
crash  went  all  the  silver  knives  and  forks  to 
the  floor!  “Now,"  thought  I,  “you  will  catch 


(AnriFiciAiT 

WITH  RUBBER  HANOS  AND  FEET. 

Tho  llos*.  ilr.anl,  Comfortihlo  h  Diuahio, 
Thouxand*  in  Daily  Use. 
How  Patoots  I  Important  Improvomonta. 
)  U.  S.  Gov’t  Manufacturer. 

III.  Pamphlet  ol  l6o  PsiifM  SENT  FREE. 
,  A.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


General  Advertising  Rates  oi 

THU  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  i  tew  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orutkaby  Adv*rtl»enii'nt*.  perairati*  lino — 80  cent*. 
Oue  thousand  lines  or  more.wli  bin  on*  year 
from  date  of  Or*t  lu«or'lon.  tier  agate  lino.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  1  or  more  line*  (> 
agave  *i»aeo  ...  . .  — 

Preferred  pnilllons  ...  ...  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Nolle***,  ending  with  Adv,  Por 

Jlue,  mluluu  h  aded ....  . .  con  l*. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  so  busy  I 
could  uot  write.  It  is  ruining  to-day,  so  I 
have  to  stay  in  the  house,  aud  I  will  tell  you 
about  our  work.  Corn  will  make  a  good  crop. 
Tobacco  is  growing  fast  too.  My  brother  aud 
I  have  a  little  crop  of  our  own  of  7UU  hills  that 
is  very  fine.  We  planted  SOU  hills  of  water¬ 
melons  and  canteloupes,  800  of  tomatoes,  300  of 
strawberry  tomatoes  and  2,000  sweet  potatoes. 
We  have  worked  them  well  and  they  look  well. 

Tomatoes  ripeniug  aud  have  hud  a  few 
water-melons.  The  crows  pecked  Home  of 
the  earliest  and  we  bung  scraps  of  new  tin 
about  the  patch  and  it  scared  them  off.  I 
have  eight  Lima  beau  vines.  I  have  kept  the 
weeds  away  from  them,  and  manured  them. 
They  are  full  of  blooms  aud  pods  now.  We 
are  busy  makiug  cider  for  vinegar.  I  uever 
drink  a  drop  of  it  and  I  do  uot  smoke  or  chew 
tobacco  either.  My  brother  aud  I  caught  an 
opossum  with  seven  young  ones  last  Spring. 
We  thought  we  would  keep  them  until  they 
were  grown,  but  mamma  was  afraid  they 
would  eat  the  chickens  and  we  sold  them.  I 


ANCLO-SWISS|U|l|  1/ 
CONDENSED  IYII  LffVs 

MILKMAID  15  HAN  I). 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
Ttncomlcnsod  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


The  eubsorlptlon  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  York*  k  i* 

Single  copy,  per  year .  •*■**! 

•«  “  Six  months . . . 1 

Oreat  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  posPpald . $B.<>4  (Us.  «d.) 

France .  *L04  <I«V4  f r.) 

French  Colonies . . .  <.0Si295if  .) 

Any  one  sending  »  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agent*  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outm  on 
application.  _ _ 

■ntsrsd  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  OUy,  N  T. 
es  seoom)  oless  mall  matter. 


BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  II 


Improved  Elastic 
Truss.  Worn  night 
aud  day.  Positively 
[Cures  Rupture.  Sent 

by  mail  everywhere. 
V,  rUel'orfull  descript¬ 
ive  circulars  to  the 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  ^ 
744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ELASTIC 

TRUSS 


TH£  fiUSAL  N£W-¥OM£R. 


fSC/MCti 

UFE  & 


MON  Thresher  Separnlor  and  rirnnei 
rt'inium  Farm  (Jrisl  >1  ill.  Feed  Cutters.  At 
<•  L.  lidYKIt  Jc  BUO..  PlItUDeU’UU,  PA 


Heal  (Sstate. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha.  Pacific  June..  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  in  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  &  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  six  qreat  States  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA.  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  tines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  Ihe  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regardinq  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  o»  anv  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canaca,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  A.  Gen.  Mgs.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  AOT,;  Chicago. 


Aouihere  Farm  for  Sale.— Acre*,  well  im¬ 
prove  f,  Adapted  Co  slock  raising  or  frmc  culture. 
A  delightful  southern  Home,  with  all  noe.  »->;«y  con¬ 
veniences.  Price,  per  acre— one  half  Us  value. 

Address  J.  N.  Ill  Tt’IUNSON.  Salem,  Ala. 

Virginia  Karma  -Hltd  climate.  Cheap  Homes, 
Send  for  circular  4  O.  Hi. IS*.  Csntrullu.  v*. 


SOUTHERNJALIFORNIA 

The  Most  Delightful  Country 

02*  THE  CONTINENT. 

Tirmp  Iuformattnu  given  iu  regard  to  Soil,  Clint- 
H  K  H  H  ate.  Production,  and  Advantages  of  a 
1  IlJjJj  Home  In  Semi  Tropic  California.  Address 
Fred.  L.  A  lies.  Commissioner  of  Emiokation, 
HioutUern  Cull  Torn  let 

IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION, 

l.us  Angelos,  Cut. 

Southern  California. 

1  and  Syndicate  and  Colony  forming.  \  few  more 
subscribers  wanted,  to  increase  capital.  A  party  to 
go  this  Kail  to  settle.  Special  rales  an.!  cars.  Call  or 
write  for  full  iu  formal  Ion  p.  LEONA  li  1). 
333  Washington  S«.  1  Room  ,  Boston,  Hush. 

CIITT4  PPDPUA  Per  ml  Mat  roofs.  Kiro 

DU*  IB  rLnunfl  and  waterproof,  cheap  and  dur- 
DtiflCIUP  able.  Semi  for  Catalogue. 

nUUriNll.  Empire  Routing  Co., 

1130  Htlci’  Hcvcet,  l’bilaiUdphin,  l’n. 


NON  -  POISONOUS 


JKIttKV  Ri.ll,  1‘OLLM)  •  IliA. 
nir%i*r  Vthltf*  lltrlthln  A  York 

%h»fr  IMtf*,  SolltMo«»n,  lol-wt>  : 
ami  Oxlhril  Down  Sh^rpnmi  l.4in  :c 
Hrwlrh  CtilUt  hhr|thpnl  Dor*  r.t 
Flat;  Poultry.  Hrmi  for  4.  mUIo*.* 
Bl  RI»1US  ACO.Pbll* 


KKf’OHIFKU  riii/sK  SWINE. 
Ohi'Mtrr  \Y  hltc«i.N  ‘  K.  .  I'olnn.l- 
4  lilitu*,  Mad  Imported  Kerk  *!»!«>•* 
hUostiumaM.  llcot  9Cnlu»  Follurro 
with  vvery  St  run  g,  healthy 

Mtock  only.  Purity  irnurnnU-cO, 
So  ml  sLLuip  for  111  u«t  ruled  CaiaIorug. 
C.  II.  \V  urrlujj ton,  ltreedar,  Box  Went  l'htf«U*r.  Pfc 

^*2806 Lbs.Wg’tfc^. 

of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

C— iCHESTER  HOCSfPO 

NV  r  Semi  for  description  of  this  | jjfr 
famous  breed.  Also  Fowls.  tZittmr 

^*L.  B.SILVER, Cleveland,  0,=^ 

OXFORD  IH>  WNi-i. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed,  largest 
tiock  lu  \mcr|‘‘n  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  best  Kngllsb  breeders  Prizes  in  1884  -First. 
Second  aud  Ctnimplon  at  the  “Royal"  and  "Oxford¬ 
shire,"  hug.,  shows,  and  First  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Indianapolis,  and  Wisconsin  State 
Fairs,  oivr  other  J  Jo  urns.  Ham.  Include  •'Bicester  ” 
No  I'.i'i.  weight  1J1)  lbs.;  cost  M  irs.  ‘  Baron  ramps 
field,”  Wfi,  coat  W  gs.  "Sir  John  of  Wlnclnsniloii,"  No. 
037.  cost  SI  gs  ,  the  highest  price,  save  one,  ever  paid. 
Flock  average,  V!  pound-,  Middle  Wool,  For  cata¬ 
logue  nnd  prices  address 

F.  I'.  Holds  borough  Fusion ,  Talbot  Co  Md. 

DA  I RY  THER  MOM  ETERS. 

All  Glass.  EASILY  KEPT  CLEAN.  nfln 

\j?~  Tells  you  when  to  Churn,  Bcald,  etc.  nl  IP 
SENT  BY  MAIL  FOR  JUUi 

WEATHER  THERMOMETER.QCn 

BEST  YET  MAN UFACTUKED.  /, ,  I  1 

Address  UUUi 

THE  W.  FOWLER  CO., 

Lu  11  range,  Ill. 

Stamps  taken  la  payment. 

Wattled.  n  Farm  Manager.  A  practical,  cu 
crgcLe.  and  '•xperlcneed  man.  to  supei'fnteud  u  large 
estate.  Must  thoroughly  understand  general  farm- 
log,  the  fare  and  breeding  of  horses,  cuttle,  sheep, 
etc.:  haul  line  a  ilnlry,  and  book-keeping  Best  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  capacity  required.  Andros, 
stating  iiualineatloiis,  ’GUERNSEY'1  is  and  is  Ex¬ 
change  Place.  New  York,  Room  1,  tilth  lloor. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SELF-ADJUSTINB  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  I11  tise.  Illustrated  Circular  free,  Mantifactur 
eil  by  UHOOKS&  PARSONS,  Add  Ison, Steuben Co.,N‘.Y, 


LITTLE’S 

PATENT  FLU  I  D 

>  1 


SHEEP  DIPl 

AND  CATTLE  WASH 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturer*.  Brooklyn,  E.  l>„  N.  Y„  Box  3. 
and  Doucuatcr,  Euglund, 


IptyrtUattfou*  gMUwttsittg. 

C are  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  elmnging  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  aud  they  become 
eross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  lie  eleaiiBod  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  atrial. 

"  Last  spring  my  two  children  worn  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought.  I  should  lose  them.  Rood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  linen  h  -althy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Miss.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 


lUteceUanfousi  SUverti.ciing. 


MBI! 

PATENT 
VARIABLE  \ 


DSALL  cops 

“"L  FRICTION  FEED 

1/  CIRCULAS 

//SAWMILL 

IrjrSond for  Uir?|  color  “D." 


Anoreu  THE  B1RDS1LL  C0„  Auburn.  I.I^vUlKl^jQ 

linF  ALL  THE  SAITS I  ever  saw  saw,  1  never  saw  a 
U  Saw  saw  like  this  saw  saws.”  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine.  B.  C.  Ifithlasry  Co..  BitUu  Creel.  Mich. 


- cRP"15UO  to  4UUO  FttT 

01  Join ov  r  c  .1  tj**  out  in  „  nay.  Built  in  a  tirst -class 
man  nor.  The  heat  .Mill  made.  Many  hundredsof 
these  In  use.  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  best  Mills  of  larger  sites.  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

L-A.NTE  (St  BOD  LEY  CO.. 

Cor.  John  and  IF ater  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PERSONALS. 


Sir  Edward  Thornton,  long  British  Min¬ 
ister  at  Washington,  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
Peerage. 

Ex-Senator  Hannibal  Hamlin  will  wear 
an  overcoat  again  this  Winter,  for  the  third 
season  iu  his  life. 

It  is  said  that  the  family  of  Emery  A. 
Storrs  is  absolutely  penniless  in  Chicago. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  them. 

A  starving  luborer  took  three  apples  from 
a  garden,  and  was  sentenced  by  Bailie  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  to  40  days’  imprison¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  has 
fitted  up  a  ccsey  home  in  London,  a  couple  of 
doors  from  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s.  He  has  made 
the  rooms  look  like  a  museum,  with  trophies 
of  his  travels  aud  adventures. 

Prof,  A.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
has  written  to  Secretary  Manning  declining 
the  oltiee  of  Superintendent  of  the  Uuited 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  which  was 
offered  to  him  on  September  22. 

At  the  National  Sportsmen’s  Convention, 
which  had  a  large  representation  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  session  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  last  Tuesday,  Enoch  Moore,  of  Delaware, 
was  chosen  First  Vice-President. 

The  President  yesterday  appointed  Edward 

A.  Stevenson,  of  Boise  City,  Idaho,  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  and  William 

B.  Webb,  of  Billings,  Montana,  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Territory  of  Montana. 

General  Buckner’s  staff  in  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  army  furnished  the  country  with  three 
Episcopal  bishops— Gallagher,  who  is  now 
Bishop  of  Kentucky  ;  Harris,  Bishop  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Texas. 

General  Toombs  is  steadily  sinking.  The 
whole  of  his  left  side  is  yielding  to  the  paraly¬ 
tic  stroke,  his  mind  wavers,  and  he  frequently 
imagines  himself  arguing  old  cases  or  going 
through  the  scenes  connected  with  the  war. 

No  devotee  of  tobacco,  says  Dio  Lewis,  has 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Harvard 
or  any  other  college  where  statistics  have 
been  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  college  students  are 
smokers. 

Thf.  Lorillard  estate  at  Newport  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  princely  in  that  place.  Several 
persons  have  been  anxious  to  purchase,  bub 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  offered  the  largest 
price  for  it,  $400,000,  and  the  estate  patsed 
into  his  hands  last  week. 

There  is  uot  much  truth  in  the  stories  about 
the  infant  son  of  the  Dales  of  Norfolk — that 
he  was  born  blind,  ami  crippled  aud  imbecile. 
He  lost  bis  sight  in  au  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
but  in  all  other  respects  his  body  is  sound  aud 
his  mind  is  bright  and  active. 

Frank  Hiddall,  of  Philadelphia,  claims  to 
to  have  the  fastest  double  team  of  horses  iu 
the  world,  viz.:  Westmont  and  Lorraine, 
pacers,  each  with  a  pacing  record  of  about 
2:15.  The  team  is  said  to  have  been  purchased 
from  J.  M.  Hill,  theatrical  manager  of  New 
York,  for  $50,000. 

Some  of  the  queerest  names  hail  from  the 
Basque  Provinces  of  Spain.  Two  officials  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Madrid,  who 
claim  Basque  descent,  call  themselves  respec¬ 
tively, Don  Kpifanio  Mlrurzururduadua  y  Zen- 
gotide  and  Don  Juan  Nepomueeno  le  Buris- 
nagonatstorecagoceaecoceha ! 

Pasteur  Is  about  to  organize  a  service  at 
Paris  for  the  prevention  of  madness  in  ani¬ 
mals.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  sure 
preventive.  He  lately  treated,  quite  success¬ 
fully,  a  boy  who  had  been  bitten,  by  a  rabid 
dog  in  both  thighs,  both  legs  and  the  hand. 
This  is  said  to  bo  the  llrst  tittle  he  has  ever  ap¬ 
plied  his  skill  to  a  human  being. 

Kkfkukinu  to  the  proposition  to  build  an 
“American  Westminster  Abbey,”  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  American  "great  men,’’  Gen  William 
Tecumsvh  Sherman  says:  “1  once  visited  the 
catacombs  under  ancient  Syracuse.  Our 
guide  said  there  were  a  million  interments, 
but  the  contents  of  every  chamber  had  been 
Bold  for  manure.  I  asked  him  if  a  single  grave 
had  been  spared;  not  oue.  As  it  was  in  the 
begitming,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be.  Ameul” 

Samuel  Campbell,  joint  owner  with  his 
partner,  Mr.  Walcott,  of  the  famous  herd  of 
Duchess  Short  boms  that  fetched  such  mar¬ 
velous  prices  at  the  sale  at  New  York  Mills, 
Oueida  Oouuty,  Now  York,  ou  September  10, 
1873,  fell  from  his  chair  iu  his  office  Tuesday 
week  uud  died  of  apoplexy.  Born  in  Ayrshire, 
Seotlaud,  iu  1809;  came  to  this  country  iu 
1831,  since  which  time  ho  has  beeu  engaged  iu 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  as  subordin¬ 
ate  or  principal  at  the  above  village,  lie  had 
a  splendid  1'arui;  was  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  iu  18011,  and  always  deep¬ 
ly  interested  iu  agriculture.  “Whatever  you 
earu,  save  something,”  was  a  frequent  injunc¬ 
tion  of  his, 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI. 

BIT  HAII,  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  <5  It  EAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  anil  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De 
dine  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  12S  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  cadi  one  of  which  is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  3S  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnyaleian.  sou  paves,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  mu.-ilu,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt.  Kll&ranteed  tobc  a  liner  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  anil  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance.  Price  only  0i  is:  by 
mall,  postpaid,  niiwtrated  sample  6  vents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  Nutlonul 
Medical  Association. to  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  youu«  for 
Instruction,  nnd  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.- London  Lancut. 

There  is  uo  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  lie  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman. -Argonaut, 

Address  ihe  Prabuf'j  Medical  Institute,  Or  Pv.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  4  BnlHnch  Street.  Boston. Ma-s  . who  may 
be  consulted  oh  nil  diseases  requiring  skill  aud  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  LT'I?  A  T  (11* 
etises  that  haw  baffled  the  skill  of  XAAjaaJj  all 
other  physician*  a  specially.  SurhrpxTYQ'FT  T’ 
treated  success/nlfjr  without  an  A  AA  A  OJj XjH 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 

DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  Me  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Seut  free  to  uny  address. 


WHEN  I  SfiPSKSSP 

/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  I  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 


-  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

1  It  will  put  your  hogs  In  Hue  condition. 

It  will  expel  the  poison  from  their  system, 
it  Is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  bog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

1  II  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  instance. 

Those  Kottiinr  it  Whether  diseased  or  notl  will  ttaiu 
more  than  double  the  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
are  atainitra  one. 

—  - — -J  WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

{None  urnuine  without  this  trad 6  Mark.)  Hannibal,  Mo.,  .Tune -0.  1384. 

I  have  used  l)r.  Joseph  Haas'  Hog  Itemed  v,  andean  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hoe  Cholera. 
I  lost  eight  hundred  Dollm  .<H»>  worth  of  fmgs  last  "Spring  out  of  a  herd  of  over  three  hundred  head. 
I  began  feeding  the  remedy  while  tliev  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  t  hree  a  day,  and  from  the 
first  iluy  Of  IWallng  the  ll.i.as  Remedy,  (  have  not  lost  a  lln«:  in  fact,  tliev  have  Improved  right 
along, and  it  has  onl  V  cost .me  (LT.MI,  and  I  am  SUre  it  has  saved  tm-  from  vu)  iiDKDU.  FRANK  LKK. 
nriA/inr  nr  IIJITATlfHK  clnJiniittt  to  he  the  sanir  ns  Haas’  Remedies,  enclosed  in  wrappers 

DCTtRiiC  Ul  IIY1I I  A I  lUitO  of  -hip . lor,  >ixe  and  directions  of  my  well  known  packages. 

,  READ  MY  PROPOSITION.  —When  my  remedy  is  used  as  11  preventive  I  will  Insure  bogs 
by  the  head  for  the  year,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die.  they  will  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  ran  refer  to  .my  banker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  mv  financial  standing  and  integrity. 

PRICKS.  TO  cent-.  St.U.I  nnd  SJ..10  per  box.  according  to  sir.e.  25  lb.  cans  ♦12.50.  The  largest 
Sizes  are  ihe  most  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  directions  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  sbiredon't  keep  it,  or  won't  get  It  for  you.  and  urges  y.m  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  I  "  ill  fill  vour  order. 

_  JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


TRACTIONENGINES 


Seud  for  De-e-rlptive  Circular  of  Traction  Engines, 
also  Portable  Agrloultu  nl  and  Stationary  Engines, 
manufactured  by  WOOD.  TABER  &  MOUSE, 
Eaton.  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

H**th»,'*ngjilrvkVttr<l*.  lml  111. K  I.KllirP.  SO  HOI'S. 
aKS  hXA autos,  and  LEVEL  TKXAP. 


VAP0RATIN6  FHui  i 


bFulI  treatise  on  Improved 

method*,  yield*,  profits,  price* 

and  general  statists*.  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MANTG  CO 

'  WAYNESBORO.  P« 


JStock  and  gowltn^ 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  !N  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  Si,  New  York. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  1. 1100D  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


lvr- •’ 

Burl 
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in 

C.B.&  Q. R.  R. 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills, 

/CfOv  ’ >l  Ij*  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
rVSAV-:‘”>--‘A  !lK’ 1  **’ .  u  **  a  wcth'uai  wheel,  hai 


1  been  made  by  us  4 
1  never  blown  da 


mo  oyus’  ,e  years,  and  has 
blown  down  without  tower 


/TJ-Sjl  "login's free  CHALLENGE  n  t\|>  ini  1 
Hm  V.M»  FEED  MILL  CD  .lUmri’.  Kaj’o  cil 

For  Handsomest !  Cheapest!  Best! 

iraniioo[ii0,Siii5,  Celling 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  tO.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 

AflC  UTC  coin  money  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
**ULI1  |  o  large  ;  all  styles.  Futures  guaranteed.  Special 
inducements.  Lit t'lRB  COPY  INd  Lu.,  jSx  Canal  Street.  N.Y,  1 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Many  of  our  respected  contemporaries 
are  now  offered  at  25  cents  or  less  for 
the  rest  of  1885,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
trial  subscribers,  many  of  whom,  it  is 
expected,  will  renew  for  1886.  But  it 
strikes  us  that  such  reduced  prices  to 
new  subscribers  are  unjust  to  old  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  offer  which  the  Rural 
makes  to  it6  readers  is  far  more  just  and 
liberal.  It  enables  them  to  send  the 
Rural  to  any  friend  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  without  cost  either  to  the  subscri¬ 
ber  or  the  one  to  whom  it  is  sent.  In 
other  words,  we  ask  our  readers  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Rural  for  the  rest  of  1885  to 
their  friends  at  our  expense. 


tymiwxous. 


Bobby  said  to  the  minister  at  dinner:  “Can 
a  church  whistle,  Mr  Longprayer?”  “Why 
do  you  ask?”  “  ’Cos  Pa  owes  $12  back  pew 
rent,  aud  he  says  he’s  going  to  let  the  church 
whistle  for  it.” 

Music  Teacher:  “Your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jones,  has  real  musical  taient;  she  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  trained."  Mother:  “That  is  just 
what  i  told  Mr.  Jones  to  day,  and  we  agreed 
to  get  her  a  competent  teacher  just  as  soon  as 
your  quarter  is  through." 

“My  dear,"  remonstrated  a  wife,  peering 
out  from  under  the  bedclothes,  “1  do  wish  you 
would  use  the  word  ’sheol,'  it  sounds  better." 
“It  may  souud  better  at  times,”  replied  her 
husband,  who  was  noisely  nursing  his  heel, 
“but  when  a  man  steps  on  a  tack  he  wants  the 
old  version.” 

“Weak,  but  Willin’.”— Woman:  “If  1 
give  you  something  to  eat,  will  you  saw  a  lit¬ 
tle  wood?’’  Tramp:  “No,  mum,  I’m  too  weak 
to  saw  wood.  I’m  not  lazy,  jest  weak;  but  I’m 
willin’  to  do  what  I  cau.  You  give  me  a  good 
dinner,  an’  I’ll  sit  out  in  the  cornfield  for  a 
scarecrow  while  I’m  eatin’  it.” 

“That’S  a  rather  unique  looking  paper¬ 
weight  you  have  there,"  said  Alpha,  indicating 
a  curiously  shaped  article  lying  on  the  table  of 
his  friend  Omega.  “Yes,”  said  the  latter, 
picking  up  the  object  and  eyeing  it  critically. 
“You  know  they  have  begun  to  teach  cooking 
in  the  public  schools,  and  this  is  a  doughnut 
hiked  by  my  sister  Clio  after  taking  only  six 
lessons  in  the  domestic  art." 

“You  see,”  said  the  farmer  to  the  lightning 
rod  agent,  “it  ain’t  lightnin’  that  I’m  afeared 
of,  it’s  thunder.  Tnunder  allers  paralyzes  me. 
1  don’t  want  no  lightniu’  rods.”  “Well,”  ad¬ 
mitted  the  agent,  "1  think  myself  that  thunder 
is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  W  hat  you 
want  is  thunder  rods.”  “Have  you  got 
thunder  rod.- “Oh  yes;  the  brass  tipped  are 
for  lightning  and  the  nickel-tipped  for  thunder, 
bnt  the  latter  cost  a  little  more,”  “I  guess 
you  can  put  up  a  few  of  them  thunder  rods,” 
said  the  farmer.  “I  don’t  mind  payin’  a 
little  extry  so  long  as  I  feel  safe.” 


gftteUanm.s  gJwrtising. 


CHANGE  OF  MIND. 

I  lifeline* I  to  Insert  your  advertisement  of  Hop  Bit¬ 
ters  last  year,  because  I  then  thought  they  might  not 
be  promotive  of  the  cause  of  Temperance,  but  find 
they  are,  and  a  very  valuable  medicine,  myself  and 
wife  bavin*  s ready  benefited  by  them,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  lu  waking  torn  known. 

REV  .TORN  SEAMAN,  ■/. 

Editor  Home  Sentinel!  Alton',  N.  Y. 

Hay  City  Mich  .  Feb.  a,  1880 
I  think  It  my  duly  to  send  you  a  recommend  for 
the  benefit  or  any  person  wishing  to  know  wether 
Hop  Bitters  are  any  good  or  not  I  know  they  are 
good  for  general  debility  and  indigestion,  strengthen 
the  nervous  system  and  make  new  life.  I  recom¬ 
mend  my  patients  to  use  them,  DR.  A  PRA  TT. 


GOOD 

xa  lad 


NEWS 

■Eg. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  joar  time  to  getnp 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
And  Coflees, and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  orMosa  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  orHaudnome  Decorated 

F inner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
or  full  particulars  addreea 


$  15 

1m 


xfirinfl  your  own  Bone, 

\\UI  HIM  out.  f  li/afcM  Khpllh. 


Meal,  Oyster  Shell*, 
lOKAIIAM  Flour  and  Corn 
fin  the  *3  HAN  D  MILL. 

_ _ riF.  Wilson's  Patent).  IO©  per 

vent,  more  made  la  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  uiwl'  FAItM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  Bent 
on  application.  WILSON  >*  ««s. .  Fusion,  Pu. 


CORN  MILL. 

F’-f.t  <  or n  and  Cob 
Ciiimlfr  tu  (hr 

ENC1NES 

A  NR 

BOILERS 

or  ALL  HUM. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

COMMMON  SENSE  ENGINE  CO., 

BpriagOeld,  Ohl.. 


POETRY  AND  PROSE. 


Angelina— (given  to  poetry)  : 

“  Oh  the  sea,  the  beautiful  sea  !  The  earth  and  the  sky  are  as  nothing  to  me. 

Only  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  tide  seems  fittest  to  think  of  with  Thee  at  my  side. 

For  when  thou  dost  smile,  my  hope,  like  the  flow  of  the  incoming  tide,  ever  onward  doth  go; 
But  when  for  the  sinile  you  give  me  a  frown,  like  the  outgoing  tide  my  hope  hurries  down.” 
Toiler  of  the  Sea— (given  to  prose) : 

“Beg  yer  pardon,  mum,  but  that  flow  aint  nuthin’  but  the  town  drain  that  runs  in  here.” 

— Punch . 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 


ALL  A <iKS  AND  DOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AMI 
IMPORTED. 

('own  and  lleilrre  Bred  to  Iii-bI  Net  liorland  uml 
Antrim*  Bulls. 

The  average  Records*  of  a  Herd  are  tlie  true  lent  ol 
ilM  merit. 

The  following  Milk  and  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  In  our  Herd: 

MILK  HBCOHD8, 

Five *•■  vrs  have  averaged  over  iH.UtAl  lbs.  In  a  year.  Ten  Cow. 
have  averaged  over  IS.ub)  lb*.  In  n  year. 

UY  know  of  about  3i)  Cotes  that  ho  tv  made  yearly  records  exceeding 
IS,1 00  lbs.,  and  II  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  uml  have  averaged, 
over  L7,S  (I  Jbs 


Twenty-five  hnve  averaged  over  16,000  lbs.  in  u  year.  Slxty-tliree,  the  entire  number  In  (he  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records,  Including  fourteen  S-yonr  olds  tin)  twenty -one  2- year  olds,  have  averaged  12,7x5  lbs. 
5  ozs.  In  a  year. 

BUTTER.  RECORDS. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  lbs*.  1  o*8.  in  a  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  19  lbs.  !«  oz.  in  u  week.  Fit  - 
teen  Cows  haw  averaged  17  lbs.  Cozs.  in  a  week,  six  A  year  old*  have  averaged  14  ll.s,  :i  ozs.  in  a  week. 
Kieveu  3-year  olds!  the  entire  number  tested,  have  averaged  13  lb  .  7  In  a  week.  Six  2-year  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  11  ibs.  l>^  ozs.  in  a  week.  Fifteen  l  year  old-  .entire  number  tested  I  Uave  averaged  10  lbs.  8  3-10  ozs  iu  a 
week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  family  of  »lx  eows.two  being  but  three  years  old  liavo 
averaged  Ibs.  in  a  week.  This  is  the  Hero  from  which  to  get  toundatlon  stock.  Prices  low  tor  duality  of 

*“*•  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYKAClsfc,  N.  Y. 


MAPLEWOOD  STOCK FABM 

HERD  Of  HOLSTEINS. 


1S.l20‘v  lbs.  from  March  9U.  l-x,‘,  to  March  tfi.  ix«t3. 

2H,77T>ifr  Ibs.  „  Slay  IH,  UK!,  to  May  28,  1X84. 

Nol  the  largest  bill  the  finest  herd  111  America,  In 
which  will  he  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
noted  fnmille*  in  this  country,  prize  winners  aud 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  record*  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  Derd.  Prince  if 
Wu.vne  ‘2(1  ?3£,  the  great  butter  hull,  anil  Coustantyn 
2b4i),  .vice  Cop  stiii.  tyn  Jlfy  N  H.  Ik  d-*ju  Bel  Jr  <43  N.  H. 
B..  t record  86  lbs.  i.  granddam  Oude  Betje  (record  89 
lbs. I,  at  bead  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  nud  grout,  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  17th,  F-t;  STKVENS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
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MAKERS 


Should  send  fcr  our  IfXW 
1 B85  CATALOGUE  msllM 
Boomer  ft  Boecturt  Frew  C».  S/rscaa, 


ROLLERS—^; 


,  Road, Lawn, all 

- i'lAl'fl.  Cheaveet  and 

bent.  Circulars.  The  United  Stales 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chi  led  iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  Plow  CO..  55  Beekman  8t 
"Ensilage  Congress, ”96  Pages,  30c 


FOR  SALE. 


A  HERD  OF 

ABERDEEN- 

ANGUS 

CATTLE. 


This  entire  herd  Is  of  the  highest  possible  breed, 
lng,  aud  the  members  arc  Indiv  idually  as  good  ns 
their  pedigrees.  Nearly  every  prize  winning  Abcr- 
dccn-Angu8  of  note  is  among  the  ancestors  or  the 
near  kin  of  this  herd.  K>>r  particular*,  address 

E.W.  PERRY,  »6q  E.  Jackson  St. .Chicago. 


Refer  to  Rtiu.vl.  Nkw-Youkku. 


M.  W.  DUOTIAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pereberon  Horses  valued  at  IS,ufl(M)liO, 
whleh  Includes  about 


TO  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  utility  of  blood  Is  ♦■Mtublifhed  by  jii'diKioeH  re¬ 
corded  in  (In  peroh^ron  Stud  Book  of  Franoe.  tin*  only 
(Stud  Hook  ever  put  dished  in  Umt  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 


STOCK  ON  HAND: 
140 

liiiporled  Brood  Mart's 

aoo 

Imported  Stallions, 

Old  enough  for 
Service, 

126  COLTS 

Two  ysjirs  old  and 
younger. 

,  Keeog  ilzlne  the  prin¬ 
ciple  accepted  bv nil  Intel  11. 
gent  breeders  tin, t,  how- 
ever  well  bred  onunnls  may  be 
.  sow  to  lie.tf  U»lr  pedlgpoe*  ape  not 
rocouleil,  they  should  bn  valued  only  on  grades  I  will 
sell /ill  Imported  stock  at  gn.de  price*  when  1  cannot 
furnish  with  the  ntiiitm)  sold,  pi-durr.-e  verified  by  the 
“f1 SfcSjJE reneh  cerntlnde  ofjt,  number  anil  iveonl  in 
the  1  erehemn  stud  Book  ol  Prance.  I  OO-tmg.  III,., 
tinted  <  aislogur  sent  free  Wuynn,  Ills. ,  IsBS  m(h-« 
west  of  (  hiragu,  on  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  lty 


IMPROVED 

hydraulic  hams. 

Send  for  Circular  »  nil  Price  List.  Address 
A.  GAWTHltOP  &  HON, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Awarded  Medal  aud  Diploma  at  the  Cen 
tennlal  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, ; 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  KN EKfl V  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 


DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  Tor  THE  ELECT  1MO  RE¬ 
VIEW,  ion  Illustrated  Journal),  which  is  publish 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

Ittreats  of  Uicai.tu,  llvoitcMt,  and  Physical  Culture, 
and  is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  Information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  su  Her  from  nervous,  exhaust 
ing  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  lu 
Its  pages:  and  the  many  questions  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a  cure  arc  an¬ 
swered,  and  valuable  Information  Is  volu titered  to 
all  who  are  In  need  of  medical  advice, 

YOUNG  .HEN  and  others  who  suffer  from  ner¬ 
vous  nud  physical  debility  ure  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  Its  content*. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  bv  quacks  and  medical  Imposters 
who  profess  to  "practice  ineiliclue,"  and  points  out. 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address  for  free  copy.  THE  ELEl'TR  I  Cl  KE- 
VIEVV,  tl«‘i  Broadway,  New  York. 


JAMES  IcGKBERY  k  CO. 


Arc  now  exhibiting  their 
choicest  Importations  ot* 
Silk.  Satin  and  Velvet  No¬ 
velties  lor  street  and  even¬ 
ing  wear. 

BBOADIAT  ml  1111  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


I  nvn  I  ALL  CLAMP 

LvV  Ci L.L. roller  skate; 

We  Challenge  the  World  to  Produce  Its  Kqual. 
Sample  Pair  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Top-Snap  Action,  Phial  drip,  Ruhmimtinir  I.ock.  Patent 
ptir«-“U'l  Pi*  •tuning ^  V  i  f  n  i  •kivr  h’;..  r»  mch  »f 

inmilputfltloti,  iiartf a-  t  ihooDnr.  rlumMlUy.anrt  beaut v 

of  tlijA  bill*  has  no  tiiiiaI.  dihI  rln«llt  ntr*  H  the  world. 

PRICKS:  Plain  lUrrel.  18  bore,  ®  15.00;  10  bare,  # ItJ.OO. 

«•  TwUlBnrr«l,  1  •.*  bore.  *1*4.00 1  10  bore,  *10.00. 

The  ChflHipiou  is  by  fur  the  be** I  single  Broeoh-Lojuliug  Gun 
in  the  world 


COLT  15-Shot  REPEATING  RIFLE. 


812.50. 


This  price  i»  juat  one-bulf  the 
fketory  price*  1th  the  boat  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle  in  the  world.  Tnk* m  the  -fl  rallber  Wluchoster  Con- 
tie  Kir#  CnrtrifVe.  which  <  tu  \u\  rrioailcci.  Noimn  in  want 
of  a  flr**t*rlnN%  rlfl**  should  fail  !  •  m  a r>-  one  <»f  the  Colt,» 
before  they  are  *U  *-»hl.  These  ilfleA  ufe  nil  new.  having  ju>t 
been  received  from  Coir*  rttctnrv  uv  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  are 
warranted  In  wver.v  rewpert.  Thin  U  puaUlvely  tbo  greatest 

Imriraln  mer  ofb»r^t!. 

Wo  have  n  lew  FLOBI  RT  RIKLKH  which  nro  usually 
•old  at  $A  each.  Wo  are  •  **  11 1  n  jr  now  at  $ *2  %  to  close  out  tho 
lot.  They  shoot  the  Hubert  Cartridge,  which  tnakea  no  noise, 
Flobort  III  tie*,  RoinbiKtoti  4yataut,  which  ■hoot  either  the 
Kjobert  or  tho  l&f  Itlfle  Cartridge*.  $d.0»l  each. 

Send  6  cents  for  our  now  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Guns, 
Rifles,  Revolvers,  Fiahiwg TiteJclo,  l>t»r  Collars.  I’olloe  Goods. 
Uoller  SkutcK,  Ami  SpoitiiiK  Gmula,  to  h«*  iMHieit  about  Oct.  o. 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL  S  SONS,  Boston,  Mass. 

EBlabliBlitMl  1840. 


Cuts  Corn 

7o4dir,  Eiy 
sod  8tr&w  I 


U  Katrier  dr  fast  r  than  any  other  Cut¬ 
ter  made.  dV  <r.  (prove  thu  if  you  ad- 
dr  em  Wlldor  u  r  .  Co.,  Monroe,  Mi«h. 


SAVE  MONEY, 

By  aendiDK  for  a  Prlco  List  of  Hoji-Plows, 
Potato  Diggers,  Hillers,  Horse  Hoes  ami  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Nursery  Plows,  Laud  Rollers,  Steel 
Scrapers,  etc.,  t- *  — “ 

Si.  ADAMS  A  SUN,  Rnrue,  N.  Y.1 


DO/LESTOWN  hUtiiit  POrtEt, 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  1ms 
Ihe  fimpleKt  un*l  most  efilelcnt  governor  made.  The 
lloyloHiown  Junior  T h re.lier  and  Olenuer 
haa  uo  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  uitiiresK 
sole  luuiiufueturer,  DA  NIKI.  »l  F  L.hu  l/.KH. 

Uoyleatowu,  Bucks  Co  ,  l’a. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


Heebnern' Improved ’I'brealiliiB  Hnrliine.  t’ut 
lu  ioai  ranted.  Catnli-KUce  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Bole  owners  of  Level-treatl  patent*.  All  other* 
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an  even  dozen  ticks  would  so  worry  and  annoy 
a  sheep  that  under  no  system  of  feeding  could 
she  make  a  tnaxium  gain,  and  by  shearing  her 
all  these  are  removed  with  the  fleece  or  so 
nearly  all  of  them,  that  an  old  hen  with  a 
half  score  of  chickens  will  pick  off  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  in  two  days,  or  by  dressing  the 
ewes,  after  they  have  been  shorn,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  and  lard,  or  lard  oil,  every 
tick  is  destroyed,  and  both  the  mothers  and 
lambs  will  feel  no  annoyance  from  this  source. 


high  feeding  they  receive  to  force  the  lambs 
along  and  to  fatten  themselves,  causes  a 
rapid  growth  of  wool,  and  a  second  fleece  of 
considerable  value  is  produced  by  the  time 
the  ewe  is  sent  to  market,  thus  increasing  the 
profits. 

WHEN  THEY  SHOULD  BE  SHEARED 

depends  considerably  upon  the  circumstances. 
We  want  as  long  a  staple  and  as  much 
weight  as  we  can  get,  and  the  longer  they 
are  allowed  to  go,  of  course  the  more  wool, 


smooth  lumber,  well  planed  and  about  a  foot 
high,  large  enough  to  hold  the  sheen  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  fleece,  and  if  the  barn  is  light 
enough,  this  can  be  taken  into  each  pen  in 
succession  as  the  sheep  are  sheared.  In  shear¬ 
ing,  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  and  in  all 
case3  keep  the  ewe  on  her  side  or  stomach,  and 
as  little  as  may  be  on  her  back.  Of  course,  at 
this  time  the  ewes  are  very  liable  to  injury, 
but  if  carefully  handled,  not  one  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  will  receive  any  damage. 

For  a  few  days  after  shearing,  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  windows  or  doors  be  opened, 
so  that  the  cold  air  will  blow  upon  the  sheep, 
but  in  one  week  they  become  accustomed  to 
the  change  and  will  be  no  more  injured  by  an 
occasional  cold  puff  than  would  a  flock  of 
shorn  sheep  by  a  cold  morning  in  June. 

CERTAIN  CONDITIONS  ARE  ESSENTIAL 
and  must  be  provided  by  everyone  who  would 
practice  winter  shearing.  The  stables  must 
be  secured  against  strong  currents  of  cold  air 
through  crevices  in  the  siding  or  broken  win¬ 
dow  panes,  or  from  open  doors  or  windows. 
They  should  also  be  made  so  warm  that  the 
thermometer  will  stand  at  about  SO'4  or  So1?. 
An  occasional  fall  to  40°  or  30Q  even  may  not 
do  the  animal  material  injury,  if  not  too  sud¬ 
den  or  accompanied  by  air  currents,  but  it  is 
far  better  and  safer  to  provide  against  such 
changes,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  by  the 
use  of  tarred  paper  and  an  extra  lining  of 
cheap  boards.  In  no  barn  for  sheep  or  other 
stock  should  frost  ever  be  permitted.  And  the 
nearer  the  temperature  is  kept  uniform  at 
50“  to  60°,  the  better  will  the  stock  thrive. 
Animal  heat  must  be  maintained  at  08“,  and 
if  the  surroundings  are  greatly  below  this,  a 
large  part  of  the  food  consumed  will  be 
diverted  from  forming  flesh  or  wool  to  the 
manufacture  of  heat,  and  every  one  who  tries 
the  experiment  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
close  and  warm  quarters  are  much  cheaper 
than  the  extra  supply  of  food. 

But  while  all  currents  must  be  excluded 
and  warmth  must  be  maintained,  it  must  not 
be  done  by  excluding  fresh,  pure  air,  because 
pure  air  is  as  essential  as  warmth,  and  the 
moment  fresh  air  is  shut  out,  disease  is  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  and  it  will  certainly  accept  the 
invitation.  An  abundant  supply  of  air  is  in¬ 
sured  by  providing  large  ventilating  tubes  or 
trunks  running  from  the  stable  up  through 
the  barn  to  and  out,  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
These  should  be  provided  at  their  lower  ends 
with  slides  or  valves,  by  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  of  which  the  proper  temperature  and 
degree  of  ventilation  can  be  secured;  by  thus 
providing  a  way  for  the  heated  foul  air  to 
escape,  plenty  of  pure  fresh  air  will  find  its 
way  in  to  fill  the  space;  but  to  make  doubly 
sure  traps  or  slides  may  be  made  to  opeu  from 
the  barn  above,  and  thus  pure  air  will  be 
drawn  from  there  without  the  possibility  of  a 
strong  current. 


A  CONVENIENT  COTTAGE, 


Q  „  CoXt. ^  show  at  Figures  455 
(TjyV©  and  456  a  very  neat  and 
Cl  ^  conveil'ent  cottage  of 

'/  six  rooms.  Its  external 
I  appearance  is  certain- 
c  ly  very  pleasing,  and  we 
f  think  its  interior  ar- 
*  rangement  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory 
for  a  small  family.  This 
style  of  cottage  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  popular  on 
account  of  its  cheapness 
6  V  and  the  cosy  and  con- 

Qj  venient  arrangement  of 

its  rooms.  All  the  rooms  are  of  good  size 
and  shape,  and  there  is  a  large  closet 
in  each.  The  kitchen,  which  is  remarkably 
roomy,  has  chimney  space  provided  for  a 
range.  It  is  stated  that  something  of  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  cost  of  the  house  would  lie 
effected  by  making  simply  a  flue,  and  usiug 
either  an  ordinary  stove  or  a  portable  range. 
The  rooms  on  the  flrst  floor  are  finished 
with  stained  pice,  and  those  on  the  second 
floor  with  pine  shellacked.  Tb6  house  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  clapboards  to  the  second  story,  and 
theu  shingled,  with  a  neat  belt  course  separat¬ 
ing  the  clapboards  and  shingles.  The  shingles 
on  the  roof  are  painted,  while  those  on  the 
sides  are  planed,  left  their  natural  color  and 
oiled.  The  cost  of  this  house  is  #1,800.  Mr. 
Augustus  Howe,  Jr.,  of  7  Warren  Street,  New 
York,  is  the  architect. 
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A  CONVENIENT  COTTAGE, 


And  then,  again,  every  sheep  that  has  worn  a 
fleece  through  the  Summer  has  got  more  or 
less  sticks,  straws,  and  chaff  into  the  wool, and 
these  will  often  work  down  to  the  skin  and 
cause  irritation  and  sores,  and  by  removing 
the  fleece  all  these  are  taken  away. 
And  again,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  lambs  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  pulling  and  eating  the  wool  both  to 
their  detriment  and  to  such  a  loss  of  wool  that 
the  mother  will  not  have  an  ounce  more  fleece 
on  the  first  day  of  June  than  she  had  when  the 
lamb  was  dropped.  And  again,  the  wool  is 
put  upon  the  ewe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 


and  the  longer  it  will  be  up  to  the  time  when 
the  lambs  get  to  dropping  pretty  lively.  Then 
while  we  are  using  the  males  to  ascertain 
which  ewes  to  take  oat,  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  shown,  and  until  we  have  them  well 
settled  to  their  winter  feed  and  accustomed  to 
the  quarters,  we  prefer  not  to  shear.  To  do 
all  this,  one  year  with  another,  takes  till  about 
the  last  of  December  or  the  first  of  January: 
but  it  should  iu  all  cases  be  done  before  the 
lambs  are  old  enough  to  pull  the  wool,  and  if 
done  before  they  are  dropped  there  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  trouble  in  their  finding  the  teat 
and  helping  themselves  “to  grub.” 


$utal  Western  |T.  4!.  Jam  £lote.$ 

RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 


SHEARING  THE  KNVES, 

soon  after  they  are  put  into  the  stables 
and  before  the  advent  of  the  lambs  or,  when 
at  most  only  a  few  lauibs  have  come  is  the 
operation,  at  which  we  hinted  in  our  last 
notes,  as  an  antidote  for  the  evils  of  sheep 
ticks,  and  of  the  lambs  eating  their  mother's 
wool.  Don’t  be  incredulous  at  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  a  ad  say,  as  many  auotlierhas  said  to  the 
writer  personally,  “Why,  it  can’t  be  done 
without  the  sheep  taking  cold  and  becoming 
diseased,  and  surely  if  it  could  it  must  be 
cruel  to  strip  tbe  warm  coat  off  the  sheep  at 
this  season.”  By  so  doing  you  would  merely 
show  ignorance  of  what  may  be  done  uuder 
certain  conditions, and  acknowledge  that  if  you 
had  at  any  time  attempted  to  raise  winter 
lambs  you  would  have  been  content  to  follow 
in  the  old  worn  out  ruts  of  the  forefathers, 
without  even  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  if 
perchance  there  might  he  a  better  way.  Win¬ 
ter  shearing  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is 
practicable  and  extremely  conducive,  not  only 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sheep,  out  to  the  swel¬ 
ling  of  profit  to  the  feeder,  as  we  have  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again  by  our  practice 
for  the  past  five  or  more  years.  It  not  only 
is  not  unhealthy,  but  the  sheep  are  in  every 
way  better  and  gain  faster.  We  annually 
shear  every  ewe  that  we  keep  to  raise  a  lamb, 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  oue  that  has 
had  a  cold,  or  has  been  ill,  from  any  cause  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  loss  of  her  fleece,  and  what 
we  can  do  at  a  profit,  everybody  else  follow¬ 
ing  iu  our  wake,  can  do  as  well. 

WHY  WE  SHEAR  THE  EWES, 
is  apparant  upon  investigation.  Iu  the  first 
place  every  sheep  has  more  or  less  ticks,  and 
even  if  these  would  remain  on  the  mother, 
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TWO  DESIGNS  FOR  SHEER-RACKS. 
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A  glance  at  the  patented  sheep-rack  de¬ 
vices  reveals  one  which  would  seem  to  possess 
some  good  features.  The  patent  having  run 
out,  the  device,  of  course,  is  now  public  pro¬ 
perty.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  sheep- 
rack  is  tbe  employment  of  a  loose  rack  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  serve  either  to  close 
the  sheep-rack,  so  as  to  preveut  the  sheep 
from  putting  their  heads  into  the  rack,  or,  as 
protection  against  the  waste  of  hay,  and  the 
falling  of  hay -seed  and  dirt  into  the  wool  of 
the  sheep. 

jb  We  give  a  front  elevation  in  Fig.  459,  (p.  692), 
and  Figa  400  and  461  are  sectional  views  show¬ 
ing  the  adjustable  rack  liuug  in  both  its 
bearings.  The  end-pieces  of  the  rack  slope 
towards  the  rear.  The  front  vertical  boards 
are  far  enough  apart  to  permit  the  sheep  to 


PORCH 


PLAN  OF  CONVENIENT  COTTAGE.  Fig.  456 


tection  against  the  cold  and  storms  of  Winter, 
and  when  we  change  the  conditions  under 
which  she  is  to  be  kept,  we  chauge  the  neces¬ 
sities  ;  and  when  she  Is  placed  in  a  warm  stable, 
the  fleece  becomes  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
absolutely  injurious,  by  keeping  the  ewe  too 
warm  and  causing  undue  perspiration,  which 
is  always  exhausting.  And,  lastly,  when  the 
fleece  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  sheep  get  well 
accustomed  to  their  winter  quarters,  the  very’ 


CAREFUL  HANDLING 

in  shearing  should  be  imperatively  insisted 
upon.  The  ewes  are  theu  heavy  with  lamb 
or  have  just  lambed,  and  in  either  case  they 
should  be  handled  so  gently  as  to  take  no 
harm.  The  eye  of  the  owner  at  this  time 
should  be  very  active,  and  if  a  shearer  uses 
the  least  violence,  “fire  him  out”  of  the  barn 
so  far  that  he  will  never  again  hear  the  sheep 
bleat.  It  is  best  to  have  a  platform  made  of 
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grees  greater  was  maintained  where  no  mulch 
existed.  This  he  thought  proved  that  mulching 
strawberry-beds  is  disastrous.  It  prevents  ab¬ 
sorption  of  heat  duriog  the  day  and  radiation  at 
night.  As  to  the  use  of  smoko,  while  it  keeps  the 
temperature  up  in  a  house  where  it  can  be 
confined,  he  does  not  cousider  it  of  any  spec¬ 
ial  value  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Rogers,  New 
Jersey,  ‘‘From  five  to  seven  degrees  is  the 
difference  in  favor  of  bare  ground  I  think. 
This  has  been  a  long  settled  fact  in  my  State.” 

Mr.  Scott,  Michigan,  “I  have  tried  the 
smoke  in  the  field;  it’s  a  pretty  sight,  but  of 
no  practical  value.” 

A  Dote  from  F.  K.  Pbcenix,  Wisconsin,  on 
the  same  subject  was  then  read,  though  it 
contained  no  new  suggestions  of  special  value. 
Speaking  of  using  explosives  and  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  noises,  be  said,  “I  don’t  know  how 
much  it  would  take  to  scare  off  the  Frost  Devil, 
but  noise  is  cheap  in  America.  I  most  pro¬ 
foundly  believe  in  the  human  mastery  and 
control  of  earthly  elements  and  conditions.’ 
Mr.  Morrill,  Miehigau,  ‘*1  prefer  to  mulch; 
it  brings  profit  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  keeps 
the  blossoms  back  later,  thus  protecting  them, 
even  though  the  temperature  under  the  mulch 
falls  lower.” 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Ohio,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  “‘Conduct  of  State  and  Local  Horticultural 
Societies.”  He  opposed  addresses  from  out¬ 
side  speakers,  and  thought  the  fairs  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  should  be  held.iu  the  country  around 
the  fruit  growers,  rather  than  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  Secretary  Garfield  then  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Pierce  with  regard  to  having  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  the  country.  ‘“The  whole  family, 
everybody,  should  be  interested,”  he  said. 
“When  the  father  plants  the  tree,  let  the  wife 
hold  it,  and  the  children  stand  ready  to 
water  it.” 

“Lessons  of  the  World’s  Fair”  was  the 
title  of  the  next  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Goodman, 
of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  State  Society 
there.  Flat  tables,  and  five  apples  or  pears 
to  aplate,  a  glass  structure  lighted  from  above 
as  well  as  the  sides,  were  among  desirable 
features  for  fruit  shows  he  thought.  Better 
rules  for  judging  were  also  urged,  a  certain 
scale  of  points  being  desired,  by  which  to  de¬ 
cide.  He  found  Missouri  could  raise  just  as 
good  apples  as  Miehigau.  “Our  Ben  Davis 
grown  on  the  87th  parallel,  is  much  better 
than  yours  at  the  North.  I  don’t  wonder  that 
you  despise  this  apple  as  it  grows  here.  I 
think  some  of  our  Southern  varieties  would 
become  good  keepers  at  the  North.  The  pear 
exhibit  at  New  Orleans  was  poor.  We  have 
no  genuine  winter  pear  in  the  West.  I  have 
learned  that.”  Among  other  lessons  learned 
at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Goodman  said  was 
patience;  they  had  to  wait  and  wait,  and 
and  were  still  waiting,  at  least  for  the  prem¬ 
iums  promised.  He  also  alluded  sharply  to 
the  cold  storage  facilities  promised  by  the 
management,  which  exhibitors  never  got,  and 
he  spoke  of  many  blunders  and  shortcomings 
there,  going  out  of  his  way  to  arraign  the 
management  with  sarcastic  bitterness,  so  much 
so  in  fact  as  to  bring  Parker  Earle,  Chief  of 
the  Horticultural  Department,  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  promptly  to  his  feet  at  the  close  of  the 
paper.  He  defended  the  management  court¬ 
eously  and  manfully.  Said  he,  “I’ve  listened 
with  satisfaction  to  the  paper.  It  contains 
many  good  suggestions;  but  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  are  based  upon  misconception.  The 
cold  storage  promised  was  fully  provided,  and 
it  was  the  best  on  the  continent.  If  my  friend 
did  not  use  it,  that  is  no  fault  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  charge  for  cold  storage. 
The  exposition  has  enough  real  faults  to 
auswer  for  without  having  matters  that  are 
untrue  imputed  to  it.  As  to  the  character  of 
Horticultural  Hall  there,  everybody  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  peculiar  adaptation  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  fruit.  The  oranges  kept  admira¬ 
bly;  the  apples  remained  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion  for  over  four  months.”  Mr.  Goodman  ac¬ 
cepted  the  rebuke  good-uaturedly,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Barry  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
spend  any  more  time  on  the  exposition  now. 

Mr.  Lyon  then  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
“Proper  Nomenclature  of  Fruits.”  Pomo- 
logy  having  increased  in  commercial  ini. 
portauoe  of  late,  a  more  simple,  direct 
nomenclature  Is  ueeded.  Brevity  is  every¬ 
where  desirable.  The  name  of  originator  or 
introducer  will  rarely  be  found  inappropriate, 
neither  will  the  name  of  the  place  of  origiu. 
More  than  one  simple  word  will  rarely  be 
found  needful.  Characterizing  words  should 
be  honestly  used  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  1  ke 
names  of  new  fruits  should  be  submitted 
to  this  society  or  its  committee  for  approval. 
A  postal  card  from  John  J.  Thomas  on  the 
same  subject  was  then  read.  Names  should  bo 
compact  and  expressive.  The  name  of  the 
originator  or  of  some  eminent  pomologist, 
would  be  appropriate.  Not  so  somebody’s 
“Prolific”  “Giant,”  or  any  such  bombastic 
title.  President  Barry  added  a  few  words  of 
1  like  nature.  He  said  the  society  bad  already 


the  trees,  or  in  marshy  or  wet  places  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Here  they  may  pass  the  Winter  and 
even  live  for  years.  They  are  borne  in  the 
air,  when  dry,  by  the  wind,  or  carried  up  by 
evaporation.  Then,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  moist  surface  of  tender  twigs  or  the  center 
of  the  flower,  the  germs  find  entrance  to  the 
tree,  and  thus  the  reproductive  process  goes 
on.  We  have  proved  absolutely  that  the 
germs  only  cause  the  pear  blight,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  germs  are  of  a  specific  kind.” 
The  scientific  name  of  the  specific  bacteria, 
which  produces  the  pear  blight,  he  said,  is 
Micrococus  amylororus.  The  pear  tree  is 
especially  liable  to  blight  by  reason  of  its  suc¬ 
culent  habit  of  growth.  Apple  trees,  being 
of  more  solid  growth,  are  not  usually  attack- 


course  they  are  utterly  useless  in  destroying 
the  internal  parasites.”  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  paper  the  reader  was  applauded, 
and  received  a  formal  vote  of  thanks. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  second  day  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  by  Prof.  J. 
C,  Arthur  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station, 
the  reader,  however,  confining  his  remarks 
more  especially  to  blight.  He  said  experi¬ 
ments  had  shown  that  blight,  could  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  heatbly  pear  limbs  by  minute  par. 
tides  of  diseased  tissue,  or  the  viscid  substance 
accompanying  the  disease.  A  week  after 
such  insertion  the  bark  begins  to  blacken,  but 
the  leaves  show  no  affection  until  the  limb  is 
practically  dead,  which  will  not  be  for  two  or 
three  weeks;  then  the  leaves  die  very  sudden- 


pass  their  heads  through  between  them. 
Cleats  with  V-shaped  slots  in  them  form  the 
bearings  at  the  adjustable  rack.  When  the 
latter  is  in  position  to  close  the  sheep-rack,  it 
stands  vertically  up  against  the  front  vertical 
boards. 

One  of  the  troubles  in  raising  sheep  is  to 
prevent  the  injury  done  to  their  wool,  when 
feeding  on  hay,  by  the  seeds  and  matter 
dropping  on  and  settling  in  the  wool  around 
the  shoulders.  Sheep,  in  feeding  on  hay  from 
above  their  heads,  are  fond  of  pulling  the 
hay  out  from  the  crib  or  rack  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  which  not  only  allows  a  great  abundance 
of  seed  and  dirt  to  fall  into  their  wool,  but 
also  causes  a  great  deal  of  bay  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  and  wasted. 

Mr.  Stapleton,  the  designer  of  this  rack, 
bad  in  view  the  prevention  of  such  difficulties. 
When  the  sheep  are  to  be  fed,  the  pin  which 
holds  the  loose  rack  in  place  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  latter  is  allowed  to  fall  on  to  the  trough 
(as  shown  in  Fig  .4(30.',  and  the  weight  of  it  keeps 
the  hay  compact  and  prevents  the  sheep  from 
tearing  out  more  at  a  time  than  they  can  eat. 
As  they  have  the  hay  beneath  them,  the  seeds 
and  foreign  matter  cannot  fall  and  settle  into 
their  wool.  When  it  is  wished  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  hay,  the  loose  rack  may  be  placed  in 
the  slots  of  the  rear  cleats  (Fig.  461)  when  any 
waste  hay  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  space 
between  the  loose  rack  and  front  board.  The 
front  board  may  extend  down  to  tbe  ground, 
in  which  case,  by  placing  a  number  of  sheep 
racks  contiguous  to  each  other  in  a  circle,  a 
cheap  and  strong  sheep  pen  and  rack  combined 
may  be  formed. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 


(RURAL  SHORT-HAND  REPORT.) 


The  evening  session  of  the  society  on  the 
first  day  was  taken  up  by  a  popular  lecture 
on  “Injurious  Fungi,”  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Bessey,  of  tbe  Nebraska  State  University, 
His  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  charts, 
and  the  members  were  deeply  interested  in 
what  he  said,  and  yet  be  failed  to  add  greatly 
to  the  list  of  preventives  aud  remedies.  He 
spoke  first  of  the  bacteria  family,  which  ex¬ 
ists  everywhere  within  a  few  thousand  feet  of 
the  earth.  The  housewife  in  her  process  of 
canning  simply  excludes  the  air  to  keep  out 
bacteria.  The  family  of  mildews  was  next 
alluded  to;  a  cross-section  of  mildewed  Con¬ 
cord  grape  leaf  being  shown; as  the  resting- 
spores  of  the  grape  mildew  are  Id  the  leaves 
which  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  burn  the  leaves.  Blight 
was  the  next  family  described;  not  the  disease 
known  by  that  name,  but  the  fungi  producing 
it.  These  were  fully  illustrated,  and  their 
method  of  operation  was  explained.  The 
black  fungi,  he  said,  is  perhaps  the  most  inju 
rious  family,  next  to  bacteria.  In  the  mil¬ 
dews  reproduction  is  both  by  non-sexual  and 
sexual  influences;  viz.:  by  breaking  off  and 
separating  into  individual  spores  in  the  first 
case,  and  by  the  falling  of  the  resting-spores 
with  the  leaves,  thus  carrying  the  fungi  over 
the  Winter  in  the  latter  instance.  Speaking 
of  the  black- knot  in  the  plum  and  cherry  tree, 
he  said  that  in  the  Spring  the  parasitic 
threads  multiply  in  tbe  bark  and  finally  burst 
out,  the  surface  at  first  being  a  lot  of  little 
spores;  then  the  trouble  is  very  infectious. 
Resting-spores  carry  it  over  the  Winter. 
Ergot  on  rye  and  strawberry  rust  also  belong 
to  this  family.  But  beyond  the  first  or  early 
stage  of  this  black  fungi  he  knew  nothing— 
did  not  know  what  it  did  the  rest  of  the  year, 
hence  could  not  take  care  of  it.  “There  is 
great  need,"  said  he,  “of  finding  out  the  whole 
life  history  of  these  fungi.  Somebody  with 
plenty  of  time  and  money  should  take  up  this 
subject.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  fun¬ 
gus  is  a  plant.  It  grows.  It  may  be  killed 
by  poisons  or  stimulated  by  favoring  condi¬ 
tions.  Remedies  for  the  diseases  thus  pro¬ 
duced  are  almost  impossible.  You  cannot  re¬ 
store  a  plum  limb  affected  with  black-knot; 
you  can  only  cut  it  off.  Fungous  diseases  call 
for  the  surgeon,  and  not  for  the  practitioner, 
who  restores  by  remedies.  The  knife  is  the 
only  remedy,  though  it  may  take  the  whole 
tree,  and  even  the  orchard  at  times. 

Regarding  preventive  measures  it  is  very 
important  that  all  parasitic  fungus  should  be 
gathered  and  destroyed.  Nearly  every  fun¬ 
gus  produces  restiug-Bpores;  these  come 
when  the  fungus  is  dying.  If  destroyed  then, 
of  course  the  trouble  is  removed.  This  then, 
is  the  time  to  attack  it.  Burn  up  the  dead 
leaves  and  twigs  lest  they  afford  shelter  to 
these  spores.  As  poisons,  or  fungicides,  many 
things  can  be  used ;  sulphur  aud  its  compounds, 
borax,  salicylic  acid  and  several  other  things 
might  be  mentioned.  But  all  must  be  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fungus,  hence  of 


ed  or  injured  to  any  great  extent. 

Various  pertinent  questions  were  asked  by 
different  members  at  tbe  close  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  instructive  paper,  but  be  was  unable  to 
give  any  very  conclusive  answers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  replying  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  to  prevent  the  pear  blight?”  he 
said:  “While  I  was  studying  tbe  disease,  half 
my  orchard  blighted  before  I  knew  it.  I 
know  of  no  remedy  so  far.  An  antiseptic  over 
the  growing  shoots,  if  it  could  be  kept  there, 
would,  of  course,  protect  them,  but  the  rains 
would  wash  it  off.” 

Mr.  Moody  had  used  sulphur  and  lime  for 
some  years  past,  and  had  not  been  troubled 
with  blight  during  the  last  live  years,  in  au 
orchard  of  10,000  trees ;  but  Prof.  Arthur  has 
no  faith  in  it  as  a  preventive.  In  his  opinion, 


ly,  most  likely  duriug  hot  weather  or  a  warm 
rain.  He  had  only  succeeded  in  inoculating 
the  d  isease  through  the  leaves  by  using  tbe 
very  youngest  leaves,  and  then  only  with 
much  difficulty.  He  watered  the  roots  with 
countless  billions  of  pear  blight  germs,  but 
could  not  introduce  the  affection  that  way, 
nor  in  any  matured  branch,  but  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  almost  invariably  with  the  young  and 
succulent  growth.  After  the  bark  and  outer 
portion  of  the  branch  are  blackened  with  the 
disease,  the  sap  of  the  tree  continues  to  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  limb  for  a  time; 
hence  the  prolongation  of  life  in  the  leaves 
aud  ends  of  the  branch.  Blight  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  only  by  natural  processes;  tying  af¬ 
fected  branches  in  healthy  trees  failed  to  im¬ 
part  the  disease.  It  lives  in  the  branch 


no  washes  or  applications  to  the  soil  can  ha\  e 
any  influence  upon  the  blight.  “Do  not  fer¬ 
tilize  heavily ;  don’t  let  the  trees  grow  too  fast,” 
he  said.  “To  get  the  best  fruit,  we  waut  the 
trees  to  grow  as  fast  as  possible,  but  to  pre- 
ent  the  blight,  they  should  grow  as  slowly  as 
possible.” 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
pear  blight  questions  ami  discussions  were 
shut  off  by  the  chairman,  so  great  was  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  Bubjuct, 

A  paper  on  “Protection  from  Frost”  was 
then  read  by  Prof.  Lazenby,  of  tbe  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  In  the  comparative  tests 
between  mulched  and  bare  ground,  it  was 
found  a  temperature  of  from  three  to  five  de- 


through  the  Winter.  Disease  germs  enter 
the  tree  through  the  tenderest  tissues  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  and  in  the  flowers, 
usually  in  early  Spring,  but  where  they  come 
from  is  yet  a  mystery.  Germs  will  grow  in 
perfectly'  dead  matter  of  almost  any  kind, 
especially  in  any  starchy  or  analogous  sub¬ 
stances.  A  particle  of  blighted  pear  twig 
placed  in  a  solution  of  corn  meal  and  water, 
boiled,  would  fill  the  liquid  with  germs  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
usually  about  as  follows:  “The  germs  in  a 
diseased  tree  escape  to  the  surface  in  a  sticky, 
exudation;  washed  free  by  rains,  they  drop 
to  the  ground,  and  multiply  iug  indefinitely  in 
decaying  vegetable  substances,  either  beneath 


accomplished  much  in  this  direction,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  continue  in  the  good  work  so 
earnestly  urged  by  President  Wilder. 

Next  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gibb,  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  “Nomenclature  of  Russian  Ap¬ 
ples.”  He  alluded  somewhat  in  detail  to  the 
confusion  which  now  prevails  in  Russian 
nomenclature,  and  considered  it  a  great  obsta¬ 
cle  to  the  introduction  of  Russian  apples  into 
this  country.  When  he  advised  uniformity 
in  the  spelling  of  Russian  names,  the  members 
laughed  spontaneously.  The  names  should  be 
euphonic  to  the  English  ear.  “Lougerfeld- 
skoe”  and  “Schriakobitscbiko”  are  objection¬ 
able  instances.  He  said  the  Russian  language 
is  as  musical  as  the  Italian.  None  of  the 
members  expressed  any  doubt  on  that  subject, 
but  Mr.  Woodward  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  before  these  Russian  apples  are 
placed  (n  the  society’s  catalogue,  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  revise  the  list  and  the 
names,  and  this  resolution  was  afterward  ap¬ 
proved  and  adopted.  The  society  then  ad¬ 
journed  for  the  second  day’s  dinner,  h.  h. 


INJURY  TO  STEMS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

BY  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  Rural  about 
the  causes  of  the  wreck  of  orchards  at  the 
W est.  The  answer— that  the  dry,  hot  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm,  wet  fall  had  most  to  do  with  it, 
is,  in  the  maiu,  correct,  yet  it  may  be  useful 
to  direct  attention  to  a  few  leading  facts  in 
regard  to  our  widespread  losses. 

1.  Such  varieties  as  Jonathan,  Gilpin,  and 
Rambo,  noted  for  indeterminate  growth  dur¬ 
ing  our  warm  and  often  moist  Autumns,  were 
killed  back  in  the  top,  and  were  also  injured 
in  the  forks  and  the  .cambium  layer  of  the 
stems. 

2.  Such  hardy  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Wil¬ 
low,  and  Grimes’s  Golden,  showed  little  signs 
of  injury  at  the  terminal  points  of  growth, 
but  careful  inspection  of  the  stems,  just  above 
the  crown,  showed  fatal  injury  of  the  new 
wood,  and  the  complete  loosening  of  the  bark. 
Where  this  liftiug  of  the  bark  extended 
around  the  trunk,  the  trees  gave  evidence  of 
life  in  the  tops  until  July,  and  where  a  narrow 
bridge  of  sound  bark  was  left  on  apple,  cherry, 
or  plum,  the  tops  still  look  well  and  have 
perfected  a  fair  crop  of  fruit. 

3.  The  hardy  varieties  subject  to  occasional 
injury — more  or  less  fatal — of  stem,  have  come 
through  iu  perfect  condition  where  top- worked 
on  such  irou-clad  stocks  as  the  Duchess  and 
Hibernal  at  the  North,  and  the  Gros  Pomier 
or  Plumb's  Cider  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

4.  Hardy  varieties — only  subject  to  stem 
injury, — have  stood  more  or  less  perfectly 
on  soils  favorable  to  rapid  and  complete 
surface  drainage;  comparative  elevation  of 
orchard  sorts  seeming  to  have  less  to  do  with 
the  stem  injury  thau  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil. 

5.  The  true  iron-clads,  which  have  stood 
the  severest  trials  as  root-grafts  on  varied 
soils  north  of  the  4lst  parallel,  have  been 
schooled  to  certain  peculiarities  and  fixed 
habits  in  an  air  and  soil  like  ours  in  North 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  or  are  seedlings  of 
such  varieties. 

Possibly  it  is  not  wise  to  condemn  our 
Americau  system,  known  as  root-grafting,  in 
propagation  of  varieties  such  as  Duchess, 
Hibernal  and  Anis,  which  never  fail  to  ripen 
their  cell  structure  of  the  eabiurn  layer  down 
to  the  roots ,  without  regard  to  untimely  heat 
or  rain  of  Auturnu.  Yet  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  we  have  a  number  of  valuable 
varieties  of  the  apple  and  other  orchard 
fruits,  which  ou  our  rich  alluvial  drift,  ripen 
their  wood  downward,  and  would  probably 
finish  up  the  process  if  the  bark  at  the  crown 
did  not  take  up  water  from  the  surface  soil 
and  pass  it  upward  by  capillary  attraction. 
A  hint  as  to  the  real  defect  of  such  varieties 
is  given  by  the  behavior  of  some  of  them  in 
the  nursery  about  the  time  of  the  droppiug  of 
the  leaves.  After  a  warm  rain,  the  bark  of 
whole  rows,  just  above  the  crown,  is  found  rup¬ 
tured,  sometimes  entirely  ruining  trees.  In  this 
case,  we  know  the  inelastic  bark  is  ruptured 
by  the  swelling  of  the  protoplasm  of  millions 
of  cells  of  the  cainhium  layer  on  account  of  a 
surplus  of  water  absorbed  by  the  bark  from 
the  wet  surface  soil.  The  thicker  and  tougher 
bark  of  bearing  trees  would  prevent  this 
early  rupture  of  bark,  but  the  swelled  water- 
ladeu  cells  will  as  surely  bring  mischief  with 
the  adveut  of  the  first  severe  freezing  of 
Winter. 

That  such  varieties  will  be  benefited  by  top¬ 
working,  as  practiced  over  the  whole  of 
Northeastern  Europe,  is  reasonable,  and  my 
own  practice  so  fur  fully  confirms  the  belief. 

DAWSON— JARGONELLE. 

Ark  they  one  and  the  same  pear  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names!  Not  as  we  have  them  both 
growing  here  standing  near  each  other  on 
similar  soil  and  with  similar  treatment.  In 


1840  we  imported  from  Andre  Leroy, 
P’rance,  312  varieties  of  pears,  the  trees  of 
which  were  all  planted  in  one  orchard. 
Among  them  was  the  French  Jargonelle, 
which  has  made  a  strong,  healthy  growth  and 
borne  moderately,  though  the  fruit  is  not 
quite  so  early  iu  ripening  or  so  handsome  as 
the  Lawson,  which  we  purchased  of  the  owners 
of  the  original  tree.  By  this  mail  we  send 
some  branches  and  foliage  of  the  Lawson  and 
Jargonelle  for  comparison.  [They  are  differ- 
erent.  Eds.] 

The  Hon.  Marshall  P,  Wilder  requested  us 
to  send  him  some  branches  and  foliage  of  old 
and  young  wood  that  he  might  determine  if 
the  Lawson  and  Jargonelle  were  identical.  We 
sent  them,  and  he  decided,  promptly,  that  they 
were  not.  william  parry. 


Parry,  N.  J. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Yes,  Horticola,  the  Plumbago  capensisisa 
beautiful  conservatory  plant.  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  had  a  plant  some  25  feet 
in  hight  in  bloom  all  Summer.  To  do  this 


plant  justice,  I  allow  it  to  grow  and  bloom  at 
its  will  all  Summer  when  it  can  be  given 
plenty  of  room.  Early  in  September,  it  iscut 
back  severely,  and  thus  it  occupies  but  little 
space  when  the  room  is  required  for  other 
purposes.  My  plant  is  placed  iu  a  deep,  well 
enriched  border,  and  I  give  it  copious  supplies 
of  water,  both  over  head  and  at  the  roots,  dur- 
its  season  of  growth.  After  it  has  beeu  cut 
back,  1  keep  it  rather  dry.  Young  plants  can 
be  procured  of  almost  auy  florist,  aud,  if 
liberally  cared  for,  nice  specimens  will  soon 
be  obtained. 

t _ 

This  Plumbago  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
growing  as  single  specimens  for  use  iu  the 
mixed  border.  It  can  be  planted  out  early  in 
May,  and  carefully  taken  up  aud  placed  in  a 
large  pot  or  box  early  in  September.  When 
potted,  it  should  be  thoroughly  watered  aud 
placed  in  a  sheltered  situation  until  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  wheu  it  can  be 
brought  inside.  It  can  be  wintered  in  any 
cool,  dry,  frost-proof  cellar,  or  under  the 
green-house  stage,  but  in  the  latter  case,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  plant  from  be¬ 
coming  too  wet.  If  it  is  grown  in  a  box,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  removing  it,  but  plunge 
the  box;  when  this  has  decay ed,  the  plant  cau 
be  easily  placed  in  another  a  little  larger. 

As  far  as  my  experience  with  this  Plumbago 
has  exteuded,  I  fiud  that  it  flowers  more 
freely  wheu  plunged.  It  requires  but  little 
care,  and  is  one  of  those  choice  plants  that 
can  be  grown  by  all  who  have  the  slightest  in¬ 
clination  to  care  for  it.  [We  used  the  same 


plant  of  this  for  five  years;  in  a  conservatory 
during  Winter;  in  rock-work  during  Sum¬ 
mer.— Eds.] 

I  noticed,  in  a  recent  Rural,  a  few  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Tyson  Pear.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  cannot  advise  anyone  to  plant  It,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  so  tardy  in  coming  into 
bearing.  It  is  all  that  one  could  desire  as  far 
as  the  manner  of  growth  and  quality  of  fruit 
are  concerned,  but  the  tardiness  of  the  tree  in 
coming  into  bearing  is  a  decided  objection  to 
its  being  recommended  for  planting  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  scale. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  having  in  charge  the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Institute,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  have  an  exhibition  of  coniferous  and 
other  evergreen  plants  and  shrubs  during  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  as  large 
and  varied  a  display  as  possible,  they  have 
ottered  very  liberal  prizes.  Amateur  and 
other  planters  will  greatly  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  them  to  see  at  one  time 
complete  collections  of  these  valuable  plants, 
aud  no  doubt  will  improve  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  names  of  the  most  distinct  and  desir¬ 
able  varieties,  with  the  view  of  making  dis¬ 
tinct  and  choice  collections.  The  officers 
having  this  department  in  charge  may  rest 
assured  that  their  efforts  will  be  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  that  they  will  receive  the  thanks 
of  many  amateur  planters.  In  offering  liber 


al  prizes  they  have  done  all  iu  their  power  to 
make  the  exhibition  a  complete  success,  and 
it  now  rests  with  our  nurserymen  to  say  how 
flue  aud  varied  a  display  we  shall  have,  and  I 
trust  they  will  all  contribute  as  liberally  as 
possible.  They  will  certainly  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  do  so. 

[Rural  readers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  visiting  New  York,  should  attend  this 
exhibition. —Eds.  ] 

It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  the 
White  Spruce  (Abies  alba)  is  not  more  gener¬ 
ally  planted.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  Norway 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  iu  all  respects,  and  is 
about  the  same  in  price.  The  White  Spruce 
is  more  compact  and  symmetrical  in  form 
than  the  Norway,  and  not  so  rapid  in  growth. 
The  foliage  is  light  and  silvery-gray,  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  small  places,  where  the  Nor¬ 
way  would  be  objected  to  on  aecouutof  its 
vigorous  growth  and  the  larger  size  to  which 
the  specimens  would  ultimately  attain.  This 
is  one  of  those  choice  things  that  are  but  little 
known.  1  think  it  deserves  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  praise.  [It  is  very  true.— Eds.] 

Queens,  N.  Y.  Charles  e.  parnell. 


D  cun)  1}  us  ban  tin}. 


THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  COMMISSION¬ 
ER  AND  THE  MILK  DEALERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 


Mr.  J.  K.  Brown,  Dairy  Commissioner  for 
this  State,  dated  from  his  office  in  the  Capitol 
Building  at  Albany,  on  September  30.  It 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  last  week’s 
Rural: 

“A  friend  calls  my  attention  to  an  article 
in  ‘Brevities’  column  of  the  Rural  of  Sept. 
10.  Your  informant  could  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  much,  if  any,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  himself.  No  person  has  been  prosecuted 
unless,  upon  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  milk,  it  was  shown  to  be  below  the 
legal  standard .  I  inclose  a  blank  form  used 
by  our  experts  in  making  their  reports  upon 
samples  taken.  This  report  is  properly  filled 
up  and,  with  the  sample  obtained,  delivered 
to  the  chemist,  whose  analysis  is  placed  npon 
the  outside  of  this  report,  and  then  the  whole 
is  forwarded  to  this  office.  Instead  of  there 
being  over  4,000  suits  commenced,  as  stated 
in  the  article  referred  to,  there  have  been  not 
more  than  25  such  cases  in  the  whole  State. 

By  referring  to  section  19  of  the  act,  a  copy 
of  which  I  inclose,  yon  will  see  that  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  sections,  the  penalty  is  £100, 
and  for  violations  of  the  oleo  sections,  $500. 
Section  15  provides  that  one-half  of  all  these 
penalties  is  paid  to  the  Dairy  Commissioner, 
who  shall  account  therefor  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  State,  etc.  The  Commissioner  himself  gets 
no  part  of  these  penalties,  and  no  addition  is 
or  can  be  made  to  his  regular  salary.  The 
truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  during  the 
hot  weather,  very  little  ‘oleo’  was  sold,  and 
the  batter  experts  were  temporarily  added  to 
the  force  of  milk  experts  at  the  time  of  year 
when  the  milk  shipments  were  largest:  this, 
of  course,  made  the  milk  inspection  quite 
active,  and  all  our  working  force  was  profit¬ 
ably  employed.  As  the  weather  became 
cooler,  the  butter  men  went  back  to  their  own 
work,  and  such  of  the  milk  expert®  as  could 
be  spared  were  added  to  their  number,  and 
the  work  of  obtaining  evidence  against  oleo 
manufacturers  and  dealers  was  taken  up 
again. 

Several  prosecutions  of  these  people  have 
already  been  made,  and  several  more  are  to 
follow;  suits  have  been  brought  for  the  $500 
penalties,  aud  criminal  proceedings  have  been 
instituted  in  several  cases  already.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  be  fully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  manufacturers  of  aud  dealers  in  ‘oleo’ 
are  receiving  due  attention  from  this  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Remarks. — Our  information  was  derived 
principally  from  articles  in  the  daily  press  of 
this  city,  chiefly  the  Sun,  which  gave  the  fig¬ 
ures  editorially.  We  watched  for  a  contradic¬ 
tion  iu  auy  of  the  papers,  and  as  none  ap¬ 
peared,  we  naturally  supposed  the  information 
correct.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  allow  the 
Commissioner  full  opportunity  for  correction, 
and  sorry  that  we  were  misled  into  doing  an 
unintentional  ‘injustice  to  his  department, 
with  whose  objects  we  are  in  full  sympathy. 


TEST  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


VALANCY  E.  FULLER. 


In  the  “advance  reports”  issued  by  Professor 
Wm.  Brown,  of  the  “Ontario  Experimental 
Farm,”  some  most  valuable  aud  interesting 
comparative  tests  are  set  out  between  a  cow 
of  each  of  the  breeds  claiming  especial  at¬ 
tention  as  dairy  animals, — namely:  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  The  Jersey  was 
three  years  old,  weighed  830  pounds,  aud  had 
calved  iu  February.  The  Ayrshire  was  four 
years  old,  weighed  1,150  pounds,  had  calved 
in  January,  ana  the  Holsteiu  was  three  years 
old,  weighed  900  pounds,  aud  had  also  calved 
iu  January. 

The  first  series  of  tests  was  for  the  months 
of  February,  March  aud  April,  or  S9  days, 
with  the  following  results  for  that  period: 

Fb  units  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 
3tiik.  Cream.  Butter,  Curd, 


Jersey.,... .  1,602  296.7  127.6  224.8 

Ayrshire  ........  1,780  228.0  85.5  240.8 

Holstein . .  1.958  237.7  73.1  205.6 


The  next  is  a  summer  test  with  the  same  ani¬ 
mals  iu  May  and  June,  and  applying  the  tests 
to  aggregate  quantities  for  the  61  days,  the 
outcome  is  as  follows: 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 
iliUc.  Cream.  Butter,  Curd. 


Jersey .  1,343  190.5  116.2  282.1 

Ayrshire .  915  134.5  66.3  143.6 

Holstein .  1,231  U2.T  S4.9  157.5 


Taking  the  three  cows  for  the  whole  151 
days,  the  length  of  the  tests,  the  following  are 
the  results: 

Pountls  Pounds  Fbumia  Pounds 
Milt.  Cream,  Butter.  Curd. 


Jersey .  2.944  487.2  243.8  456.4 

Ayrshire .  2,695  362.5  151.8  SS3.9 


Holstein,... .  3,2«9  350.1  108.0  363.1 

In  other  words  the  Jersey  weighing  830 
pounds  aud  three  years  old,  gave  249  pounds 
more  milk  than  the  Ayrshire  four  years  old, 
weighing  1,150  pounds,  and  285  pounds  less 
than  the  Holstein — 900  pounds  and  three  years 
old;  but  the  J«rsey  gave  248  pounds  of  butter 
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for  the  150  days,  to  151J£  pounds  from  the 
Ayrshire,  and  108  from  the  Holstein — nearly 
100  pounds  more  than  the  Ayrshire  and  more 
than  double  the  amount  given  by  the  Holstein. 
When  we  turn  to  the  ground  especially  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  Ayrshire  and  Holstein,  here  too  the 
Jersey  leads  by  a  large  majority;  for  she 
gave  456  pounds  of  curd  to  883  from  the 
Ayrshire  and  363  from  the  Holstein.  Of 
butter  and  curd  together  the  J ersey  gave  699 
pounds,  the  Ayrshire  534  pounds,  and  the 
Holstein  471 — verily  a  great  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Jersey,  especially  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  characteristics 
of  the  Jersey  is  to  hold  most  persistently  to 
her  milk.  It  seems  therefore  that  there  is 
little  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  all-around 
cow,  if  those  figures  can  be  relied  upon.  And 
why  not? 

By  a  series  of  weekly  tests  conducted  by 
Professor  Brown,  from  December,  1884,  to 
July,  1885,  we  find  that  the  following  results 
were  arrived  at  with  these  three  breeds,  out 
of  12: 


Cream 

Bounds  of 
Butter  per 
100  lbs.  Milk. 

Cheese  Curd 
per  100 
lbs.  Milk. 

Total 

Butter- 

per  of. 

Curd. 

HolstPln.  11.9 

2  4  oz. 

10.9 

12.  IS 

Ayrshire  16.9 

4  5  oz. 

12.9 

16.14 

Jersey...  19.9 

S  1  oz. 

15.6 

20.7 

The  Jersey  led  all  breeds  in  butter  and  in 
cheese.  The  chemical  analysis  of  milk  from 
the  same  source  and  in  the  same  tests  showed 
the  following  total  solids: 


Jerseys . 14.65  (First  of  all  breeds.) 

Ayrshires .  13.58  (Second  of  all  breeds.) 

Holstelns .  11.83  (Ninth  of  all  breeds.) 


Some  might  contend  that  the  Jersey  was  an 
especially  good  one.  In  my  judgment  she 
was  not  above,  but  rather  below  the  average. 
Granting  that  this  is  not  sufficient  proof:  as 
a  rule  the  best  auimals  are  brought  out  at  our 
Provincial  and  Toronto  Exhibitions;  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibition  just  over  the  Holsteins 
were  represented  in  large  numbers,  there 
having  been  about  three  Holsteins  to  every 
Jersey,  many  of  the  former  having  stood  very 
large  reported  tests  of  milk. 

At  this  exhibition  tests  were  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Brown  and  Barre,  of  the  Ontario 
Experimental  Farm,  for  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  combined,  according  to  the  plan  and 
count  of  points  adopted  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  at  the  dairy  fairs.  This  is  as  follows: 
(1)  Weight  of  milk:  one  point  is  allowed  for 
every  pound  given  in  24  hours,  (2)  Quantity 
of  butter :  in  England  the  standard  is  three 
pounds  to  every  100  pounds  of  milk ;  in  Canada 
the  standard  is  3.5  pounds  to  every  100 
pounds  of  milk.  Add  or  deduct  10  points  for 
every  one  above  or  below.  (3)  Cheese  curd 
per  100  pounds  of  milk:  allow  one  point  for 
every  pound.  (4)  Time  'since  calving:  add 
one  point  for  every  ten  days.  All  the  cows 
were  judged  by  the  same  count  of  points  and 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  different 
classes:  eight  Holsteins  were  entered  in  their 
class,  three  Ayrshires  in  theirs,  two  grade 
Short  horns  in  theirs,  and  two  Jerseys  in 
theirs.  The  Jersey  cow,  “Rose  of  Eden,” 
led  them  all,  making  the  largest  score  ever 
made  by  any  cow  of  any  breed  in  the  world 
in  a  similar  contest,  namely,  109  points,  and 
tins  for  butter,  milk  and  cheese  combined. 
The  Ayrshire  was  second  with  8S.85  points; 
the  Short-horn  grade  third,  with  81.52  points; 
the  other  Jersey  fourth,  with  78.10 points;  the 
Ayrshire  fifth,  with  63.27  points;  the  Holstein 
sixth,  with  64.29  points;  and  another  seventh 
with  50  08;  a  Short-horn  grade  eighth,  with 
55.57  points,  while  Holsteins  were  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth,  with  40.22  points;  and  an  Ayrshire 
thirteenth,  with  49.22  points.  The  Jersey  ex¬ 
celled  the  highest  combined  score  of  the 
Ayrsnire  by  21, and  the  highest  of  the  Holsteins 
by  45  points.  The  lowest  Jersey  excelled 
every  Holstein  by  over  13  points. 

The  averages  of  each  breed  were  as  follows: 


Wet  Cheese 

Pounds  qf  Milk 
in  24  Hours. 

But  ter  per 
1W  lbs.  Milk. 

Curd  per 
100  lbs.  Milk. 

Jerseys... 

25.56 

7.08 

20  A) 

Ayrshires 

24.51 

4.24 

22.70 

Holstein.. 

29.19 

2.98 

16.59 

Short  horn  grade  85.52 

8.36 

20.62 

The  highest  milk  record  is  that  of  a  grade 
Short,  horn,  46.80  pounds.  The  best  milk 
record  of  Holstein  is  37.60  pounds,  and  the 
lowest  23.60  pounds.  Highest  and  lowest 
Ayrshire,  29.50  and  18  12  pounds.  Highest 
and  lowest  Jersey,  27  and  24.12  pounds. 
Quantity  of  milk  required  to  one  pound  of 
butter:  Jersey,  less  than  14  pounds;  Ayrshire 
over  23  pounds;  Holstein  over  33  pounds; 
Short-horn  grade  over  29  pounds.  Here  Is 
the  very  strongest  testimony  from  tests  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner, 
by  disinterested  experts,  of  the  very  great 
superiority  of  the  Jersey,  not  for  butter  alone, 
but  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

Lest  it  be  contended  that  these  two  Jerseys 
were  the  pick  of  the  Oaklands  herd,  I  may  say 
that  Rose  of  Eden  does  not  rank  as  the  first 
for  butter  production  by  any  means  in  the 
Oakland  herd,  but  about  seventh,  and  that 


the  other  Jersey  has  no  butter  record  thus  far. 
The  weather  at  the  London  exhibition  was 
very  cold  and  wet,  and  doubtless  all  the  cows 
gave  less  milk  than  at  home. 

At  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Toronto 
the  following  week,  a  competitive  test  was 
open  to  the  various  breeds,  by  the  same  count 
of  points,  under  the  same  rules,  and  by  the 
same  experts.  The  Holstein  men  failed  to 
enter  any  of  their  stock,  though  in  number 
the  Hollands  far  exceeded  the  Jerseys  and  the 
Ayrshires  at  this  exhibition.  There  were 
entered  six  Jerseys,  three  Ayrshires  and  one 
Devon.  They  were  awarded  the  following 
positions,  according  to  the  results  of  the  tests: 
Jerseys,  first,  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh;  Ayrshire,  fourth,  ninth  and  tenth; 
Devon,  eighth.  The  cow  Jolie  of  St.  Lambert 
headed  them  all.  Rose  of  Eden  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  cold  at  Provincial,  stood  second, 
and  Sweet  Briar  of  St.  Lambert  third.  The 
average  quantities  given  by  the  various  breeds 


Milk  in  24 

Butter  per 
100  lbs.  Milk. 

Wet  Cheese 
Curd  per 

Hours. 

100  lbs.  Milk. 

Jerseys . 

23  32 

5.57 

16.36 

Ayrshire... 

....  29.37 

4.15 

15.54 

Devon  (1)... 

....  33.00 

3.31 

13.33 

From  the  tests  at  both  exhibitions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  J  ersey  largely  excelled  all 
other  breeds  iu  butter  production;  that  the 
leading  Ayrshire  excelled  the  Jerseys  slightly 
in  cheese  curd  at  Provincial,  but  that  at  the 
Industrial  show  at  Toronto,  the  Jersey  ex¬ 
celled  the  Ayrshire  in  cheese  curd.  Taking 
the  results  as  a  whole,  according  to  these  tests, 
the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  Jersey  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


farm  (Topics. 


DISEASED  MEAT. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the 
probability  of  incurring  disease  by  consuming 
unhealthy  animal  food.  We  know  that  all 
auimalsare  subject  todisease.  Among  human 
beings  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  perfectly  sound 
physically,  and  when  we  remember  what 
wretched  accommodations  are  given  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  the  unwholesome  food  which  they 
consume,  and  the  poisonous  water  they  drink, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  likewise  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease.  Even  with  the  best  treatment, 
and  the  best  food,  animals  are  frequently 
troubled  with  tumors  and  various  disorders. 
The  terrible  exposure  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  on  the  great  Western  prairies  often 
causes  an  enlargement  about  the  neck  and 
head.  Such  cattle  are  not  accepted  for  ship¬ 
ment  alive,  but  after  they  have  been 
slaughtered  and  the  diseased  part  has  been 
removed,  the  carcasses  are  accepted  in  any 
market.  This  is  true  of  other  disorders.  If 
&  beef  cow  has  a  large  tumor  she  will  be  re¬ 
jected,  but  after  she  is  dressed,  the  beef  will 
be  accepted.  We  find  arguments  here  against 
dressed  beef,  which  is  so  largely  shipped  here 
from  the  West  in  refrigerator  cars  during  the 
warmest  season,  and  also  against  canned 
meats. 

Swine  are  particularly  liable  to  disease. 
Ordinarily  in  fattening  they  are  confined  in  a 
close  pen  where  they  have  no  exercise  for 
months  at  a  time,  their  surroundings  being 
often  in  the  foulest  imagiuable  condition.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  our  best  physicians  that 
were  it  uot  for  the  habit  of  eating  so  much 
pork,  there  would  be  less  scrofula  and  other 
like  diseases.  That  our  farming  classes  can 
remain  healthy  depending  as  they  do  on  this 
class  of  food,  speaks  volumes  for  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  their  occupation. 

The  Jews  are  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
long-lived  people.  It  has  been  noticed  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  that  of  those  people 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years,  13  were 
Christians,  and  27  were  Jews.  The  Jews  will 
eat  no  meat  unless  the  beast  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  before  it  is  slain  by  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  who  is  elected  for  that  purpose.  If  you 
go  into  the  markets  of  our  cities,  you  will 
notice  large  quanties  of  fowls  sold  alive;  these 
are  largely  bought  by  Jews.  I  doubt  if  a 
pound  of  ordinarily  dressed  meat  was  ever 
sold  to  a  Jew.  If  any  blemish  is  found  upon 
the  animal,  it  is  set  aside  as  unfit  for  food.  In 
an  article  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  the 
Jews,  in  Leisure  Hom-s,  it  is  shown  that  of 
12,473  oxen  only  7,649  were  accepted  as  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  Jewish  law;  of 
2,146  calves  only  1,569  and  of  23,022  sheep 
only  14,580  were  acceptable.  TMh  shows  that 
of  37  offered,  14  were  rejected  as  unsound. 

An  experimenter  has  recently  eaten  the  flesh 
of  numerous  animals  affected  by  differentdis- 
eases  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  such 
flesh  could  be  consumed  with  impunity.  He 
found  the  flesh  of  some  of  these  animals  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  while  that  of  others 
could  be  eaten  with  relish,  but  as  the  flesh  of 


none  of  them  caused  him  suffering,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  could 
be  eaten  without  injury  by  the  human  family. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  conclusion  is  hastily 
reached,  for  while  a  healthy  individual  might 
for  once  indulge  iu  such  food  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  noticeable  injury,  those  in  feeble 
health  would  be  liable  to  incur  numerous  dis¬ 
eases  by  frequent  irdulgence.  Those  who  are 
enjoying  robust  health  are  in  a  condition  to 
ward  off  many  ills  to  which  their  feeble 
brethren  fall  victims. 

In  theory,  fanners  are  the  most  privileged 
of  all  classes  as  regards^an  abundant  and  un¬ 
tainted  supply  of  meat,  but  iu  practice  they 
are  the  most  poorly  supplied.  If  we  should 
visit  a  large  number  of  farmers  we  should 
find  few  who  have  any  kind  of  meat,  except 
salt  pork,  in  store,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
nutritous  and  palatable,  and  the  best  adapted 
for  the  dissemination  and  promulgation  of 
disease.  In  old  times  the  farmer  invariably 
had  his  flock  of  sheep,  and  in  case  fresh  meat 
was  needed,  he  killed  his  mutton.  Sheep  hav¬ 
ing  gone  out  of  fashion  with  most  farmers, 
the  mam  reliance  now  is  upon  fowls.  If  a 
farmer  has  a  fat  calf,  it  is  seldom  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  him  that  it  is  profitable  to  consume  it  at 
home.  He  rarely  slaughters  a  beef  for  his  own 
use,  clinging  to  the  idea  that  pork  is  the  most 
economical.  There  are  few  families  who 
would  not  consume  an  entire  beef,  dressed, 
during  the  cold  season.  If  the  farmer  has  no 
fat  stock  of  his  own  for  this  purpose,  it  would 
be  economical  to  buy  a  few  sheep  to  supply 
fresh  meat  in  warm  weather.and  an  occasion¬ 
al  beef  to  dress  for  his  family  in  cooler  sea¬ 
sons.  I  see  no  economy  in  using  so  much 
pork;  it  appears  to  me  to  cost  as  much  as 
other  meat,  and  to  be  less  desirable  as  a 
standard  article  of  diet. 

Fresh  fish  furnishes  a  desirable  change  in 
the  bill-of-fare.  It  furnishes  less  fat  and  gives 
the  system  the  needed  rest,  and  is  an  economi¬ 
cal  food.  While  salt  fish  is  not  liked  as  well 
by  many,  even  it  will  be  welcomed  for  a 
change.  While  fish  are  liable  to  disease,  they 
are  much  less  so  than  the  other  creatures  that 
we  consume.  I  have  known  fish  to  be  sold 
that  had  been  poisoued  by  the  refuse  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments,  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  streams.  But  they  are 
usually  sold  before  they  are  dressed,  and  a 
person  can  soon  learn  to  judge  whether  fish 
are  diseased  or  stale.  A  bright  eyed,  firm- 
fleshed,  plump-looking  fish  cannot  have  died 
from  disease  or  slow  poison,  and  cannot  have 
been  long  out  of  the  water. 

Most  people  eat  too  much  flesh,  especially 
in  warm  weather.  If  we  cannot  break  off  al¬ 
together  the  habit  of  eating  flesh,  let  us  at 
least  use  less.  In  the  early  ages  human  beings 
ate  human  flesh ;  as  they  become  more  civil¬ 
ized  they  reformed  somewhat;  may  we  not 
hope  that  our  race  may  yet  become  so  far 
civilized  that  they  will  not  destroy  the  life  of 
innocent  animals  for  food,  not  only  on  human 
itariau  grounds,  but  also  as  preventing  the 
encroachment  of  disease. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MARKET  NOTES. 

What  could  the  world  do  without  the 
potato?  It  is  the  standard  vegetable  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  Cut  off  the  potato  supply  and 
we  would  be  a  nation  of  malcontents.  I  re 
member  one  Winter,  years  ago,  on  a  little 
New  England  farm,  when  the  potato  crop 
failed.  It  was  a  household  calamity.  We 
lived  on  turnips,  carrots  and  a  few  beets,  with 
of  course,  the  ever-present  baked  beans.  It 
was  the  most  unsatisfactory  Winter  I  ever 
spent.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  why  the  potato 
is  so  popular  au  article  of  food.  At  least  75 
per  cent,  of  it  is  water.  Rice  tastes  just  as 
well,  is  cheaper  and  more  nutritious,  und  can 
be  prepared  in  numberless  ways.  Last  vear 
over  200,000,(100  bushels  of  potatoes  valued  at 
nearly  $90,000,000  were  produced  in  this 
country.  This  is  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  hay  crop,  one-half .  of  the  oat  crop, 
one-third  of  the  cotton  crop,  twice  the  tobacco 
crop,  four  times  the  barley  crop  and  five 
times  the  rye  crop.  Over  75  per  ceut.of  the  tot¬ 
al  crop  is  raised  in  the  manufacturing  States, 
where  a  largo  city  population  affords  a  ready 
market,  and  fertilizers  are  cheapened .  The  av¬ 
erage  cash  value  per  acre  for  potatoes  was  $38; 
for  cotton  $15;  hay  $10.  In  New  England  the 
average  value  per  acre  for  potatoes  was  $57. 
The  markets  at  present  are  crowded  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  yet  they  seem  to  “go  as  fast  as  they 
come.”  Potatoes  everywhere — in  boxes, 
barrels,  bags  and  tubs.  Potatoes  small,  large, 
long,  round  and  flat,  smooth  and  “scraggly.” 
There  are  about  as  many  potatoes  m  si  gut  as 
there  are  of  all  other  vegetables  combined. 
Most  of  them  come  into  market  In  barrels 
with  a  piece  of  old  bagging  tacked  over  the 
top.  It  is  possible  that  it  would  pay  to  pack 
the  nicest  aud  most  shapely  tubers  in  crates 
by  themselves  for  quick  sale.  Let  somebody 
try  this  and  see  how  it  will  work.  The  Early 
Rnsfi  Rhnnt  revolutionized  the  potato  business. 


I  can  remember  the  old  days  when  the  J ack  _ 
son  White  and  Davis  Seedling  had  the  monop¬ 
oly.  We  never  see  them  now,  though  there 
are  old  farmers  who  still  stick  to  them.  They 
wfre  good  old  friends,  but  they  had  to  go 
down  before  the  march  of  civilization.  The 
Early  Rose,  like  all  reformers,  will  probably 
have  to  go  to  the  wall  eventually;  though  it 
still  holds  its  own  wonderfully  well.  Even 
to-day  the  Early  Rose  stands  among  market 
potatoes  about  as  the  Concord  stands  among 
grapes,  so  far  as  quantity  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  “old  stand-by”  still,  though  dealers  handle 
the  newer  kinds,  scores  of  which,  however, 
are  sold  as  Early  Rose.  One  never  sees  a  red 
potato  now.  Why  do  people  object  to  a  dark 
color?  No  one  can  say,  not  even  those  who 
call  for  white  tubers.  It  is  charitable  to  call 
it  a  species  of  mild  superstition.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  yet  who  say  that  butter  from 
a  white  cow  will  not  be  yellow,  that  a  black 
cat  brings  good  luck,  that  a  yellow  tomato  is 
not  fit  to  eat.  What  potato  sells  the  best?  It 
is  light  in  color,  medium  in  size,  compact  in 
form,  not  long  and  round— more  of  the  shape 
of  a  man's  fist,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is 
“mealy.”  People  do  not  want  a  potato  that 
they  must  cut  in  two  and  serve  in  halves. 
Far  too  many  of  the  potatoes  at  the  market 
are  disfigured  by  the  scab.  The  man  who 
shall  discover  some  way  of  lessening  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  worms  and  the  fungus  that  cause  it 
will  be  a  national  benefactor.  Very  many 
potatoes  are  damaged  by  careless  digging. 
Great  gashes  and  holes  are  cut  into  them . 
These  are  sure  to  injure  the  sale,  and  they 
might  be,  for  the  most  part,  prevented. 

HIRED  MAN. 
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RAT  POISON  BLOCK. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  put  out  poison 
for  mice  about  the  barns,  or  house,  or  among 
fruits,  plants,  or  in  the  orchard,  and  great 
caution  should  be  used  lest  cats,  dogs ,  or  other 
domestic  animals  get  it  as  well.  At  Fig.  457 


Fig.  457. 

we  show  a  little  contrivance  for  holding  the 
poison,  which  makes  its  use  perfectly  safe.  It 
consists  of  pieces  of  plank  two  or  three  inches 
square,  with  an  launch  hole  bored  nearly 
through.  The  poison  to  be  used  is  to  be  put 
into  the  bottom  of  these  holes  and  can  be 
reached  by  nothing  except  the  mice. 


At  the  West  Virginia  State  Fair  a  dairy 
test  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  most 
profitable  dairy  breed.  It  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Kimball,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  in 
the  presence  of  the  cattle  superintendents  of 
the  fair.  The  competing  cows  were  milked 
twice— at  night  and  on  the  following  morning. 
The  milk  was  put  into  Cooley  Creamers.  In 
the  class  for  cows  over  three  years  old,  the  first 
premium  was  won  by  a  Holland  cow,six  years 
old,  that  calved  June  30th.  Bhe  gave  10.3 
quarts  of  milk  which  averaged  18.5  per  cent, 
cream,  A  Jersey  cow  three  years  old, that  calv¬ 
ed  April  30th,  wou  the  second  premium, giving 
11  quarts  of  milk  which  averaged  20.3  per 
cent,  of  cream.  In  the  class  of  cows  under 
three  years  old,  an  Ayrshire  two  years  old, that 
calved  Aug.  18th,  won  first  premium,  giving 
13  5  quarts  of  milk  which  averaged  12.6  per 
cent,  of  cream.  It  would  he  well  if  such  tests 
could  be  made  a  feature  of  all  our  fairs,  It  is 
true  that  this  test  proves  very  little,— both 
the  Holland  and  Jersey  breeders  could  figure 
out  a  victory  from  these  figures,  A  series  of 
tests,  however,  would  go  far  towards  settling 
the  vexed  question,  and  at  least  show  wherein 
one  breed  differs  from  another. 

Cider. — The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that 
an  air-tight  bung  will  not  save  apple  juice 
from  “working”  Into  a  lively  liquid,  ihe 
uuregeneratu  possessor  of  a  barrel  of  ctdei 
usually  knocks  out  the  bung  aud  keeps  the  bar¬ 
rel  even  full,  in  a  cool  place.  When  the  fluid 
gets  “hard”  enough,  to  suit  his  depraved  taste, 
he  bungs  it  tightly  up.  It  still  keeps  on  fer¬ 
menting  and  deteriorating  until  it  is  too  sour 
to  swallow.  Temperance  people  should  avoid 
cidor  of  this  coarse  quality.  There  are  mam 
good  people  who  offer  uo  strong  protest  against 
a  glass  of  cider  as  the  moist  portiou  of  tl 
Winter  evening's  entertainmeut,if  it  is  uot  too 
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of  alcohol  it  contains.  “Hard  cider”  has  a 
bar  room  flavor  that  does  not  fit  such  a  home. 
To  produce  cider  suited  to  their  taste,  the  bung 
is  not  knocked  out.  It  is  tightly  fitted  to  the 
stave,  but  there  is  a  hole  in  it  to  which  i9  fitted 
a  tube  of  tin,  rubber  or  glass.  A.  few  inches 
above  the  barrel  the  tube  is  bent  to  a  horizontal 
direction  and  again  beut  down  and  the  end  is 
inserted  in  a  bowl  of  water.  As  the  carbonic 
acid  forms  it  passes  through  the  tube  and 
escapes  in  bubbles  while  the  water  excludes 
the  air.  Fermentation  thus  slowly  proceeds 
until  the  material  for  the  chemical  changes  is 
exhausted.  It  is  true  that  there  is  alcohol  in 
such  cider,  but  itsaems  brutal  to  call  it  “hard.” 
It  sends  out  an  aioma  so  rich  with  suggest¬ 
ions  of  Autumn  ripeness,  that  a  temperance 
man  could  hardly  look  at  it  without  feeliug  a 
longing  at  his  heart.  If  the  cider  is  bottled 
just  at  this  stage,  it  will  foam  and  sparkle 
like  champagne. 


Holstkin-Friesian  Registry.— The  new 
rules  governing  the  advanced  registry  for 
Holsteiu  Friesian  or  Holland  cattle  have  been 
published.  The  ob  ject  of  this  registry,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  to  encourage  breeders  to  test 
their  cows,  and  thus  pick  out  the  best  from 
which  to  breed  the  Holstein-Friesians  of  the 
future.  In  order  to  euter  this  advanced  reg¬ 
istry,  a  cow  must  have  borne  a  calf  and  made 
a  well  established  record  in  milk  or  butter 
yield.  This  record  varies  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animal.  Cows  from  two  to  three  years, 
or  what  is  known  as  the  “two-year-old  form,” 
are  expected  to  yield  nine  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  or  not  less  than  6,500  pounds  of 
milk  in  10  consecutive  months,  or  not  less 
thau  354  pounds  of  milk  in  10  consecutive 
days.  These  records  increase  to  11  pounds  of 
butter,  7,900  pounds  and  432  pounds  of  milk 
at  three  years;  13  pounds  of  butter  and  9,300 
and  51 1  pounds  of  milk  at  four  years:  and  15 
pounds  of  butter  and  10,700  and  589  pounds  of 
milk  at,  five  years.  The  butter  must  be  of 
good  marketable  quality,  salted  not  higher 
than  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pouud  of  butter, 
and  worked  free  from  auy  excess  of  water  or 
butter  milk.  A  bull  to  be  eligible  to  this 
registry  must  have  produced  three  calves  of 
superior  merit,  which  must  be  seen  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  examiners.  These  rules  fully 
demonstrate’tbejfact  that  the  Holstein-FriesiBn 
breeders  are  determined  to  fully  develop  their 
noble  breed  of  cattle.  These  tests  will  serve 
to  pick  out  the  best  cattle  as  representative 
animals.  There  are  hundreds  of  cattle  in  the 
country  that  seek  to  cover  up  their  inferiority 
by  a  flourishing  of  a  dubious  “Holstein”  or 
“Friesian”  title.  Many  of  these  animals, 
brought  from  Holland  by  speculators,  and 
spread  over  the  country,  have  injured  the 
reputation  of  the  breed  in  many  places.  Now 
have  it  understood  that  it  requires  an  actual 
record,  something  more  than  mere  name,  to 
make  a  good  Holstein-Friesian,  and  breeders 
can  build  upon  a  solid  basis.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  forced  tests  that  have  killed  so 
many  famous  Jerseys,  hut  this  making  up  a 
fair  standard  of  merit  for  cattle  seems  sen¬ 
sible.  There  is  no  use  iu  killing  a  cow  in  order 
to  see  how  much  she  will  eat  and  digest,  but 
it  seems  business-like  to  say  that  a  cow  must 
be  able  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work 
before  she  can  be  classed  as  a  good  one.  We 
hope  the  new  method,  or  at  least  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  it,  will  prove  a  success. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


The  New  York  Tribune  considers  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College,  at  I.ansiug,  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan  and 
the  Storr’s  Agricultural  School  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  the  three  best  industrial  schools  in  the 
country . . . 

Good  Health  has  been  interviewing  many 
of  our  best  thinkers  and  literary  men  with  a 
view  of  briuging  out  facts  in  regard  to  their 
habits  of  life.  Of  course,  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  work  and  living  disclosed, 
some  of  which  seem  practicable,  while  others 
are  unsuited  to  ordinary  people.  There  is  one 
poiut,  however,  upon  which  all  agree,  that  is. 
that  a  fair  amount  of  sleep  is  absolutely  ueees- 
sary  to  preserve  the  heultb  and  faculties. 
Sleep  is  the  best  and  cheapest  medicine  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  a  species  of  sui¬ 
cide  to  seek  to  cut  down  the  amount  required 
for  rest  and  recuperation. . . 

The  Hog,  a  new  paper,  says  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  which  it  is  named,  furnishes  all  the 
grease  to  run  the  farm  machinery,  and  trans¬ 
ports  more  graiu  to  market,  in  its  bones,  sin¬ 
ews  aud  muscles,  thau  all  the  railroads  in 
America . . . 

An  interesting  discussion  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time  past  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  as  to 
the  care  of  horses.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Terry  stated  that  his  horses  never 
received  grain,  but  were  fed  exclusively  upon 
sweet  hay.  They  kept  iu  spleudid  condition 
and  did  good  work. Most  of. the  other  writers 
prefer  grain  feeding.  A  horse  will  live  on 
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hay,  but  to  do  hard  farm  work  continually 
he  needs  something  more.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is  not  how  little  can  we  give  a 
horse  to  keep  him  in  condition,  but  what  ra¬ 
tion  will  bring  the  best  workout  of  him.  We 
might,  keep  a  hired  man  fat  on  potatoes,  but 
roast  beef  would  put  him  through  more  work. 

The  advocates  of  silage  do  not  have  things 
all  their  own  way  by  any  means.  It  has  been 
customary  for  them  to  say  that  no  silo  has 
ever  been  abandoned,  but  a  number  of  such 
cases  are  now  on  record.  Messrs.  Dewey  & 
Hoyt,  of  Thompsonville,  N.  Y.,  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  an  immeuse  silo,  are  reported 
by  the  Orange  County  Farmer  as  ready  to 
give  it  up.  They  claim  that  the  continued 
use  of  silage  for  three  years,  will  completely 
use  up  a  cow . 

Agriculture  seems  to  think  that  Prof. 
Brown's  figures,  from  which  he  proves  that 
Short-horns  are  most  profitable  for  Ontario, 
really  prove  that  Holsteins  take  the  palm.. .. 

The  Industrialist  figures  up  four  ways  in 
which  a  good  education  pays.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  since  educated  labor  is  always  worth 
more  then  uneducated.  In  influence  and 
position,  since  few  people  will  knowingly  put 
an  ignorant  man  into  places  of  trust  and 
power.  In  usefulness,  as  the  bulk  of  good 
work  is  brought  about  by  those  who  learn  to 
think  by  study.  In  enjoyment,  because  the 
well-trained  man  always  sees  more,  and  has 
more  good  things  to  think  about  than  the  un¬ 
trained  man . 

Where,  on  this  continent,  can  man  find  a 
better  supper  than  baked  apples  and  milk?  It 
is  a  dish  fit  “to  set  before  a  king.” . 

Secretary  Russell,  of  Massachusetts, says 
that  the  horse’s  stomach  is  the  smallest  similar 
organ  to  be  found  in  comparative  anatomy. 
It  holds  but  about  half  as  much  as  the  horse 
needs  to  eat,  eating  no  of  tener  than  man ...... 

Dr.  A.  H.  Lackey,  of  Kansas,  gives  a  few 
good  rules  for  Short- horn  breeders.  Follow 
foundation  principles  in  breeding.  Abandon 
and  condemn  all  close  breeding.  Never  mind 
color.  Abandon  the  practice  of  over- feeding 
breeding  animals.  Weed  out  faithfully. 
Have  the  best  bull  you  can  possibly  obtain. 
Don’t  depreciate  other  people’s  pedigrees  and 
cattle . . . . 

Our  Country  Home  propounds  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  an  unanswerable  conundrum:  “Who 
can  tell  when  a  watermelon  is  ripe?”  We 
answer,  any  average  colored  boy  of  the  South 
a  dozen  years  old,  can  tell  in  the  darkest  night 
on  which  the  moon  never  shone . 

It  also  recommends  fighting  the  canker- 
worm  with  printers’  ink,  tarred  paper  and 
kerosene  troughs,  and  says  that  such  means 
soon  rid  an  orchard  of  the  pest.  We  should 
think  any  one  living  iu  New  England  must  by 
this  time  be  convinced  that  such  ammunition 
as  the  above  is  powerless  in  contending  against 
such  aa  enemy.  We  would  advise  the  use  of 
the  Field  Force  Pump  and  a  solution  of  Paris- 
green  or  London-purple  as  a  quicker,  easier 
and  ten  times  more  effieieut  means  of  putting 
a  quietus  on  this  ceaseless  gnawer.  These  are 
sudden  death  to  him  aud  no  mistake . 

The  American  Dairyman  says  that  Jersey 
steers  are  as  quick  aud  intelligent  as  Devon 
steers;  that  they  grow  to  good  size  and  make 
the  best  of  beef . 

The  same  paper  says  that  the  market  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  turu  out  at  all  times  and  iu  all 
weathers  to  care  for  his  hot  beds .  Dairy  cows 
are  as  sensitive  to  cold  as  hot-bed  plants,  yet 
whoever  heard  of  a  dairymau  getting  out  of 
bed  ou  a  cold,  rainy  night  to  put  the  cows  in 
the  stable?  We  don’t  feel  like  laying  claims 
to  superior  wisdom,  but  we  have  known  many 
a  man  to  do  this  very  thing.  If  cows  were  as 
sensitive  as  hot-bed  plauts,  we  would  all  have 
to  go  barefooted . 

Rotting  wood  is  uot  only  unsightly,  but 
dangerous  to  health .  The  Sanitary  Engineer 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  various  forms  of  fever 
have  beeu  connected  with  the  presence  of  de¬ 
caying  timber,  or  masses  of  rotting  shavings, 
chips,  sawdust,  etc.  In  the  lumber  districts 
of  Michigan,  where  sawdust  is  used  for  paviug 
streets,  the  water  always  bus  a  peculiar  taste 
of  “nitrates,”  and  many  wells  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  actually  poisonous.  The  practice 
of  paving  the  streets  of  cities,  that  have  no 
regular  water  supply,  with  blocks  of  wood,  is 
open  to  serious  objection  as  inducing  malarial 
troubles . . . . . 

Wm,  Warfield,  iu  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
makes  rare  sport  of  many  of  the  practices  at 
our  fairs.  He  asks  for  a  return  of  the  old 
time  “cattle  show,”  where  the  fat  woman,  the 
tattooed  unm  aud  the  sticb-aud-ring  act  were 
starved  out.  He  gives  a  few  fundamental 
propositions  that  every  farmer  ought  to  insist 
ou  In  every  fair  he  has  uny  thing  to  do  with, 
1.  A  full  representation  of  every  line  of  farm 
produce  of  the  stable,  fold,  sty,  dairy  and  soil, 
with  a  fair  amount  given  to  each.  2.  An  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  everything  of  a  bad  tendency 
on  or  about  the  grounds,  whether  side-show* 


shooting  gallery,  liquor  saloon  or  what  not. 
3.  An  absolute  prohibition  of  betting  or  gam¬ 
bling  of  any  sort,  bind  or  description . 

Geo.  W.  Rust  says  that  men  need  ideas 
more  than  anything  else.  To  have  ideas,  one 
must  treat  his  mind  as  he  does  the  soil;  he 
must  cultivate  It  and  fertilize  it  by  reading 
and  study,  and  sow  other  people’s  ideas 
thickly  in  it  if  he  expects  a  crop  of  ideas  of 
his  own.. . . . . 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that 
a  man  is  nothing  unless  he  has  views  of  his 
own.  It  is  more  important  that  these  views 
should  be  right  than  that  they  should  be 
strictly  original  with  him . 

The  N.  E.  Homestead  advises  farmers  to 
lick  the  envelope  instead  of  the  postage  stamp. 
Good  advice  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn’t  go 
far  enough.  Buy  stamped  envelopes.  Uncle 
Sam  can  sell  them  cheaper  than  you  can  get 
the  stamps  and  the  envelopes  separately . 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  wants  its  readers 
to  push  those  shotes  right  along  to  the  pork 
barrel  without  losing  a  moment.  The  same 
paper  wants  strolling  hunters,  with  their 
dogs,  to  be  politely  informed  that  they  will  be 
sent  for  when  wanted.  It  i3  well  to  put  up 
sign  boards  to  that  effect.  These  city  “sports¬ 
men”  are  a  curse  to  the  country . 

Senator  Cullom  says  that  a  man  with  a 
speech  at  a  fair  has  no  show  with  a  fast  horse 
or  a  fat  cow.  Since  the  crowd  deserted  his 
eloquence  for  a  Short  horn  bull,  he  has  given 
up  speaking  at  fairs.  There  are  plenty  of 
orators  left  who  might  well  come  to  the  same 
conclusion . 

W.  F.  A.,  in  the  Homestead,  says  he  thinks 
a  farmer  should  study  the  literature  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  his  profession  just  as  much  as  if  he 
was  engaged  in  any  other  branch  of  industry 
or  professional  calling.  He  thinks  a  good 
agricultural  paper  the  best  warrant  of  success 
a  farmer  can  have.  It  pays  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  of  any  investment  and  declares  the 
biggest  dividend . 

The  great  problem  with  the  farmer  to  day, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  how  to  get  the  largest 
returns  on  the  capital  and  labor  invested. 
This  problem  can  be  best  and  most  quickly 
solved  by  helping  one  another:  in  other 
words,  by  contributing  to  the  sum  of  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  and  assisting  in  its  dissemina¬ 
tion . . . . 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
that  Early  Etampes  Cabbage  is  no  earlier 
than  Early  Wakefield;  that  while  the  heads 
are  larger,  they  are  not  nearly  so  solid;  that  it 
is  by  no  means  as  good  a  variety  as  the  Wake 
field.  The  difficulty  with  the  Early  Wakefield 
is  in  getting  good  seed,  as  so  few  seedsmen 
have  the  genuine.  Seed  bought  by  the  station 
from  many  different  seedsmen  showed  a  great 
difference  in  time  of  edible  maturity.  Why 
don’t  friend  Green  speak  out  and  call  nrmes, 
so  the  public  may  know  which  seedsmen  have 
not  the  genuine  seed?  A  showing  up  of  this 
kind,  while  it  might  be  severe,  would  soon 
cause  seedsmen  to  be  more  careful  of  what 
they  send  out,  and  in  the  end  such  a  course 
would  be  a  benefit  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  Professor,  give  ns  the  names . 

The  Forest,  Forge  and  Farm  says,  cur¬ 
iously  enough,  the  term  “hired  man”  is  only 
applied  to  a  man  that  works  on  a  farm,  as 
though  other  men  were  not  hired.  There  are 
many  grades  of  hired  men.  A  good  one  is 
cheap  at  high  wages,  and  a  bad  or  indifferent 
one  is  dear  if  he  works  for  nothing  and  boards 
himself . 

There  is  no  known  remedy  against  the  Hes- 
siau  fly  except  sowing  after  frost . 

Husk  the  corn  as  fast  as  you  can... . 

Our  advice  has  hitherto  been  to  readers 
living  north  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  to 
transplant  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  in  the 
Spring.  In  the  South,  the  Fall  will  answer  as 
well,  or  better.  Evergreen  trees,  whether  in 
the  North  or  South,  should  be  transplanted  in 
tbe  Spring. . . . 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  prune  currant  bushes 
and  grape  vines.  There  is  uo  better  time  to 
plant  cuttings. . . . . . . 

Skk  that  roots  or  potatoes  are  not  rotting 
in  the  cellar . . 

Though  it  is  some  trouble,  it  pays  the  farmer 
to  change  his  underclothes  to  suit  the  varying 
weather  of  Fall.  An  occasional  tirfe  to  remove 
the  chill  of  mornings  aud  evenings  is  a  good 
protection  against  colds  which,  incurred  at 
this  season,  may  last  (luring  the  Winter.  Go 
to  bed  early;  rise  early;  eat  frugally  and  of 
nourishing  food;  read  the  Rural,  and  send  us 
a  lot  of  new  subscribers.  Then  you  will  grow 
to  be  happy,  healthy,  wealthy,  wise  and  gen¬ 
erous...... . . . 


The  Rural  New-Yorker/Vo/r  note  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1887,  for  only  |2.  Can't,  you  send  us 
a  club  ? 


Qhrmjwljn-e. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Connecticut. 

Bloomfield,  Hartford  Co.,  Sept.  23. — “The 
frost  is  on  the  pumpkin,  and  the  corn  is  in  the 
shock”— a  proper  time  to  report  success  or 
failure  of  farm  crops.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one  is  grass,  of  which  there  was  fully 
an  average  amount,  but  this  section  does  not 
produce  so  much  to  an  acre  as  it  ought  to  or 
would,  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  it.  The 
plentiful  late  rains  insured  a  fine  second 
growth,  and  on  many  farms,  considerable 
aftermath,  or  rowen,  has  been  cat.  Farmers 
here  are  divided  id  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  feed  on  the  ground,  or  to 
cut  it  for  winter  use.  Of  corn,  there  is  a  good 
crop.  The  large-eared  dent  varieties  are  being 
introduced  with  satisfaction  since  the  new 
kinds  are  found  sufficiently  early  to  ripen.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  to  save  for  fodder 
only  the  part  of  the  stalks  above  the  ear;  but 
now  the  stalks  are,  for  the  most  part,  cut  at 
the  roots.  Many  believe,  however,  that  when 
it  is  treated  in  the  first  mentioned  way.  there 
is  more  than  enough  extra  weight  of  corn  to 
make  up  for  the  los3  of  fodder.  Considerable 
fodder  corn  is  raised,  the  sweet  varieties  being 
preferred.  Potatoes  do  not  turn  out  well. 
Those  planted  early  suffered  from  drought, 
and  the  rain  did  not  come  soon  enough  for 
the  late  ones  to  give  them  a  good  start.  The 
result  is  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill.  In 
low  ground  they  have  rotted  considerably. 
Oats  ripened  well,  and  seeded  nicely.  Rye  did 
fairly.  Why  more  is  not  raised  is  a  wonder 
to  me.  With  the  straw  at  the  preseut  prices, 
few  crops  pay  better.  Such  tobacco  as  was 
not  cut  by  bail,  blown  down  by  high  winds, 
or  eaten  by  worms,  made  an  average  crop — 
nothing  more.  As  regards  fruit,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  plenty.  Apples  in  some  sections  are 
very  abundant;  but  the  general  verdict  is  that 
orchards  don't  pay.  When  they  bear  well, 
the  price  is  very  low,  and  when  they  don’t 
bear,  the  ground  could  be  used  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  Pears  are  very  abundant.  Plums 
this  year  and  last  have  beeu  plentiful  and 
fine  in  locations  where  in  previous  years  they 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  cureulio . 
No  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the  pests 
is  given,  but  their  absence  is  not  regretted. 
But  even  when  crops  are  good,  there  is  uot  a 
cheerful  outlook  for  farmers  here.  The  cost 
of  production  arising  from  the  value  of  land, 
and  cost  of  help,  is  so  much  that  there  is  little 
left  for  profit.  It  takes  quite  a  fortune  to  buy 
even  a  small  farm,  and  unless  one  has  land 
enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  expensive  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  he  cannot  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  his  neighbors.  Many  complain 
that  they  get  only  a  bare  living;  but  if  they 
would  stop  a  minute,  and  see  how  much  is 
spent  for  such  luxuries  as  their  fathers  never 
thought  of,  they  would  see  there  is  less  real 
cause  for  complaint  than  they  suppose.  It  is 
not  the  money  one  has  earned,  but  what  he 
saves,  that  serves  to  make  him  rich  l.  a.  r. 

Washington  Depot,  Litchfield  County, 
Oct.  3. — The  Diehl-Mediterranean  did  not  come 
up  well  owing  to  the  dry  weather  last  Fall; 
but  what  did  grow  was  well  filled  and  plump. 
The  rye  looked  the  same  as  other  rye,  but  was 
later.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Peas  were  pro¬ 
ductive  and  grew  three  feet  high.  The  Strata¬ 
gem  did  not  do  well.  I  divided  the  corn, 
planting  the  white  separately;  the  colored  will 
nearly  all  get  ripe,  but  the  white  is  not  large 
enough  for  eating  yet.  The  beans  were  liked. 
Only  a  few  plants  of  the  Johnson  Grass  came 
up.  Some  of  the  tomatoes  were  large,  and 
smooth ;  King  Humbert  was  too  small.  o.b.g. 

Georgia. 

Marietta,  Cobb  Co.,  Oct.  S.—  A  wet,  rainy 
time.  Tbe  sun  has  uot  been  seen  for  a  week. 
Cotton  much  damaged  by  rot  iu  cracked  bolls, 
and  much  that  was  open  is  hurt,  and  must 
sell  as  “storm  cotton”  at  reduced  rates.  The 
season,  on  the  whole,  has  beeu  a  good  one  with 
large  crops  of  fruit,  and  melons  never  so 
plentiful.  Pastures  excellent;  and  hay  can 
be  cut  iu  nbuudance  ou  all  wheat  and  oat 
ground,  except  where  rag  weed  gets  the  start. 
Crab  Grass  is  good  if  cut  while  green,  but 
many  let  it  get  too  ripe.  I  think  this  as  healthy 
a  section  as  can  be  found  on  the  globe. 

J.  J.  c. 

Illinois. 

Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  Oct.  1.— Our 
crops  are  good.  Corn  is  about  all  out  of  the 
way  of  frost,  and  will  he  a  big  yield  and  No. 

1  in  quality.  Potatoes  seem  about  an  average 
crop,  but  are  rottiug  considerably.  The 
White  Elephant  and  Rural  Blush  seem  to  be 
the  most  affected.  The  Burbanks  are  the 
finest  with  me  this  year.  W e  have  had  but 
one  light  frost  yet.  Tomatoes  and  late  corn 
are  still  green  and  pastures  fresh  as  June. 
Prices  for  all  kinds  of  produce;,are  low,  and 
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likely  to  continue  so  for  a  time,  but  we  do  not 
complain.  The  Rural  gives  us  about  as 
much  solid  comfort  as  we  can  get  out  of  any 
literature.  Since  it  comes  cut  and  pasted  we 
can  go  right  through  it  without  calling  on  the 
wife  or  daughter  to  come  and  put  a  stitch  in 
it.  Western  farmers  are  nearly  always  in  a 
hurry,  and  when  the  Rural  comes  we  want 
to  see  it  all  through.  s.  w.  R. 

Indiana. 

Southport,  Marion  Coimty,  Sept.  27. — 
Corn  above  an  average.  Potatoes  good.  A 
strip  of  country,  three  or  four  miles  wide, 
running  east  from  Indianapolis,  failed  to  get 
rain  in  time  to  make  good  corn  and  potatoes. 
Corn  not  as  well  filled  as  usual  on  the  tops  of 
the  ears;  on  clay  ground,  light.  Wheat  about 
half  crop,  grain  plump.  Oats  above  the 
average.  Not  much  fruit.  Seeding  mostly 
done ;  more  than  usual  sown.  Grass-hoppers 
and  black  crickets  are  pleuty,  and  have 
worked  on  ibe  wheat  somewhat  in  spots.  No 
frosts  yet  to  amount  to  anything.  Corn  ready 
to  cut  up,  a  good  many  ehiuch  bugs  on  the 
corn.  Hay  an  average  crop,  and  put  up  in 
good  order .  The  Johnson  Grass  and  Rural 
corn  did  well  until  the  cows  got  in  the  garden 
and  destroyed  them.  The  flowers  were 

beautiful.  c.  h. 

Kansas. 

Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  Co.,  Sept.  30. — We 
have  had  a  very  changeable  season;  Spring 
very  cold  and  late,  which  caused  late  seeding. 
After  planting  was  dor  e,  we  had  three  weeks 
of  very  wet  weather,  which  caused  almost  a 
flood,  and  weeds  took  possession  of  many  corn 
fields.  Then  the  weather  became  very  warm 
through  June  and  July;  temperature  from 
80  to  104  degrees,  average  93  degrees.  In 
August  it  was  very  dry  and  hot  for  four 
weeks.  Late  potatoes  almost  a  total  failure. 
The  plants  from  my  Rural  seeds  were  doing 
very  well  until  the  hot  sun  scorched  them. 
The  beans  were  very  full  of  pods,  but  they 
withered  and  dried  off.  I  saved  a  quart  of 
half-grown  beans.  My  peas  looked  fine,  but 
one  night  the  rabbits  took  over  half  of  them 
off  close  to  the  ground.  Com  very  good. 
Hay  a  very  large  crop.  t.  g.  o, 

Frankfort,  Marshall  Co.,  Sept.  28. — After 
a  cold,  wet  Spring,  more  seasonable  weather 
came,  and  with  warm  weather,  heavy  rains. 
No  damage  in  this  section,  except  flooding  of 
bottom  lauds  for  a  time,  and  delay  in  working 
corn;  so,  of  course,  more  com  got  choked 
with  weeds,  and  there  will  be  less  corn  to  the 
acre  than  last  year.  Rather  dry  in  August 
and  at  the  present.  The  Rural  Union  Cora  of 
last  year  did  well,  and  seed  of  that  kind  has 
done  well  this  year,  but  the  yield  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  dent  common  here,  and 
the  grain  was  too  hard  for  feeding  dry.  The 
mixture  of  50  kinds  of  corn  has  not  done 
well,  not  being  worthy  of  cultivation. 

a.  N.  Y. 

New  York. 

Groton  Crry.Tompkms  Co.— Of  the  Rural 
mixture  of  50  different  sorts  of  corn,  one  ear 
that  got  ripe  will  be  good  for  this  climate;  the 
rest  will  be  rather  late.  Some  of  it  did  not 
even  get  any  kernel  on  the  ears.  Had  a  nice 
crop  of  beans,  and  also  of  the  peas.  The 
Johnson  Grass  did  not  even  come  up.  We 
had  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  from  the  Garden 
Treasures.  1  had  four-aud-a-half  pounds  of 
the  Thousand  fold  Rye,  which  I  have  sowed 
again  this  Fall.  I  had  three  pounds  of  the 
Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat,  which  is  up  and 
looking  quite  promising.  1  raised  40  bushels 
of  Blush  Potatoes  this  year  from  the  little  one 
that  I  planted  two  years  ago.  There  were  but 
very  few  rotten  ones  among  them,  some  kinds 
are  rotting  very  badly.  I  have  four  grape¬ 
vines  from  the  Niagara  grape  seeds.  This 
Spring  I  tried  the  Rural  advice  about  plant¬ 
ing  corn.  I  spread  25  loads  of  nicely  rotted 
horse  manure  on  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
and  dragged  it  thoroughly  in,  and  planted 
eight  rowed  flint  corn  in  hills  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  wav.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  uneven  piece  of  corn  I  ever  saw.  I  think 
I  would  have  got  more  and  better  corn  if  I  bad 
saved  part  of  the  manure  and  put  it  in  the  hill 
so  as  to  have  given  it  an  early  start.  G.  A.  b. 

Ohio. 

Granville, Licking  Co.,  Sept.  27. — Did  not 
the  Rural  pay  too  much  for  the  Flageolet 
Beans?  (Yes,  unquestionably.— Ed.)  With 
me  they  have  proved  almost  worthless,  and 
in  one  other  instance  to  my  knowledge  they 
have  proved  the  same.  They  are  not  a  string 
or  snap  bean.  They  are  too  small  for  a  green 
shell  bean,  and  unless  the  quality  is  more  than 
xx.,  they  are  a  poor,  dry  sort.  There  are  pods 
enough, but  the  beaDS  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  White  Kidney  are  superior  in  every  way. 
Of  the  peas  sent  lastseasou,  the  Rural  N,  Y. 
will  prove  an  acquisition ;  taking  the  American 
Wonder  as  the  standard  of  earliness,  they 
are  at  least  one  week  ahead,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  well  filled  pods;  quality  not  the 
bast,  but  very  good.  The  Horsford  Market 
Garden  proved  worthless  last  season  and  this. 
Of  the  peas  sent  tbiB  season,  the  Stratagem, 
came  up  well  and  had  plenty  of  pods,  but  they 


were  not  as  well  filled  as  the  Marrows,  though 
in  quality  uo  better,  and  with  me  they  were 
uo  earlier;  mildewed  somewhat.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  did  not  come  up  very  well,  and  then 
I  did  not  bush  them  as  I  should  have  doue,  so 
they  got  down  and  did  not  do  as  well  as  they 
otherwise  nvould,  but  they  bore  some  splendid 
pods.  I  think  they  are  worth  trying  another 
season.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  it 
pa3rs  to  bush  or  support  peas  in  some  way, 
whether  the}'  grow  one  foot  or  seven. 

This  year’s  tomatoes  were  worthless;  but 
those  from  last  year's  seed  were  large,  smooth 
and  nice.  The  Blush  Potato  stauds  A.  No.  1 
with  us  as  au  eating  potato,  and  yields  as  well 
as  any.  I  selected  some  of  the  best  white  aud 
yellow  corn  (last  Spring’s  Distribution)  and 
planted  them.  We  have  had  a  rather  wet 
season  and  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet, 
so  that  my  test  is  not  satisfactory;  but  I 
think  the  yellow  coru  may  prove  some¬ 
thing  worth  saving.  According  to  present 
Indications,  it  is  earlier  than  an}  thing  around 
here.  I  shall  be  likely  to  try  it  another 
year.  The  white  corn  planted  at  the  same 
time,  has  grown  much  taller,  has  two  or  three 
ears  (or  cobs)  on  a  stalk ;  will  be  ripe,  I  think, 
sometime  in  October;  the  ears  look  like  exag¬ 
gerated  ears  of  pop- corn,  a  little  thicker  than 
a  stout  broom  handle  I  expect  the  frost  will 
get  a  bite  at  it  before  I  shall.  I  have  a  small 
patch  of  the  Shoe-peg  Corn  that  I  am  pleased 
with.  Last  season  was  very  dry  with  ns  and 
the  corn  was  planted  on  a  dry  knoll,  con¬ 
sequently  I  got  but  a  few  nubbins.  Of  them 
I  selected  three  or  four  of  the  best  for  plant¬ 
ing.  It  has  made  a  large  growth  of  stalks 
and  there  are  some  very  Dice  ears  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  well  filled  out,  and  should  the 
kernels  prove  as  nice  as  the  seed  I  planted,  1 
shall  be  much  pleased  with  it,  aud  if  I  can 
breed  a  little  shorter  stalk  and  a  little  longer 
ear,  it  will  about  meet  my  ideal  for  corn. 
Corn  is  very  backward  in  ripening  or  harden¬ 
ing  this  season,  but  I  think  most  of  the  Shoe- 
peg  would  grow  were  it  picked  now  and  well 
cured.  w.  R.  H. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  Do  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  ot  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlme.l  _ 

TUMOR  ON  POINT  OF  ELBOW. 

L.  D.,  N c«j  York  City.— What  will  remove 
a  “shoe-ball”  from  my  horse’s  elbow? 

Ans.— By  a  “shoe-ball”  is  probably  meant 
the  tumor  or  callus  sometimes  produced  ou  the 
point  of  the  elbow  by  the  heal  of  the  shoe  being 
brought  against  it  when  the  horse  lies  on  his 
breast  with  bis  fore  feet  bent  UDder  him. 
First,  prevent  further  irritations  of  the 
shoe  by  placing  the  animal  at  night  in  a 
staff  wide  enough  to  allow  him  to  lie  on  bis 
side.  A  largo  box- staff  is  preferable.  If  he 
then  persists  in  lying  on  his  breast,  a  soft, 
thick  pad  covered  with  chamois  leather,  must 
be  strapped  around  the  pastern  at  night,  and 
so  applied  that  nothing  hard  can  come  in 
contact  with  the  point  of  the  elbow.  Relieve 
the  inflammation  by  tying  a  wet  rag  over  the 
elbow,  and  keep  the  animal  on  a  laxative  diet 
of  green  food  or  frequent  mashes.  Bathe  the 
swelling  frequently  with  an  infusion  of  oak 
bark  or  gaffs,  and  when  the  inflammation  has 
disappeared,  use  tincture  of  iodine  to  reduce 
auy  swelling  remaining.  This  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  where  the  swelling  has  not  become 
large.  If  the  swelling  is  large  and  contains 
considerable  liquid,  it  may  be  drawn  off  with 
a  eanula  and  trocar,  after  which  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  reduced  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  water,  should  be  injected  into  the  sac.  Or, 
the  sac  may  be  opened  at  its  lowest  part, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  escape,  aud  the  opening 
to  heal  as  an  ordinary  wound.  Finally,  if  a 
hard,  movable  mass  remains  after  some  time, 
it  may  be  cut  open  and  removed  through  a 
vertical  iucision  made  in  the  skin,  the  edges 
being  brought  accurately  together  with 
stitches,  aud  treated  like  a  common  wound. 

CnRONIC  COUGH  IN  A  HORSE. 

II.  L.  T.,  Colvin tms.  Ark.— For  some  time 
my  horse  has  had  a  cough,  and  is  ci  otitmally 
blowing  hisnose.from  which  passes  a  watery, 
mucous  substance.  The  sides  of  neck  are 
slightly  swollen,  aud  it  is  difficult  for  him  to 
get  his  head  down  to  drink.  Appetite  good, 
but  he  continues  to  “fall  off.”  I  have  a  mule 
affected  the  same  way.  The  breath  has  an 
offensive  smell.  What  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment? 

ANSWER  BY  K.  L  KILBORNE,  B.  V .  S. 

If  there  is  swelling  between  the  boues  of 
the  lower  jaw,  apply  a  bran  or  oil  meal 
poultice,  and  steam  the  nostrils  occasionally 


by  feeding  hot  brau  mashes  from  a  nose-bag 
hung  on  the  head.  If  an  abscess  forms  and 
points,  it  should  be  freely  opened  with  a  lance. 
Give  twice  daily.  One  ounce  of  liquid  acetate 
of  ammonia,  four  drams  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter,  and  one-half  dram  of  extract  of 
belladona.  Relieve  any  costiveness  by  warm 
water  injections,  or  one  half  pint  of  linseed 
oil.  The  diet  should  consist  mainly  of  green 
food,  roots,  or  mashes.  Later,  if  the  animal 
does  not  pick  up,  give  one-half  ounce  each 
of  powdered  cinchona  bark,  gentian  root,  and 
ginger,  twice  daily.  Special  attention  should 
be  giveu  to  the  care  of  the  animal.  A  clean, 
dry,  airy  stable,  free  from  drafts  is  essential. 
Blanket  the  auimal,  if  necessary,  to  make  it 
comfortable. 

WEAK  BACK  IN  A  MARE. 

-4.  M.,  Waterloo,  la.— I.  Shortly  after  foal, 
ing,  my  mare  became  very  weak  across  the 
loins.  In  walking  she  twists  her  body  so  that 
the  near  hind  leg  follows  the  off  fore  one.  A 
surgeon  says  the  kidneysand  adjacent  muscles 
are  affected,  probably  owing  to  the  strain  of 
carrying  the  foal.  She  is  four  years  old; is 
she  likely  to  recover?  2.  What  are  the  best 
works  on  veterinary  surgery  and  medicine 
and  on  stock  breeding? 

Ans. — 1.  There  has  probably  been  some  in¬ 
jury  to  the  back,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
complicated  by  kidney  difficulty,  as  can  be 
satisfactorily  determined  only  by  a  personal 
examination  of  the  auimal  and  its  urine.  If 
there  is  no  constitutional  difficulty,  the  mare 
would  probably  recover  in  the  bauds  of  a 
competent  practitioner,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  be  employed  if  possible. 
The  treatment  we  can  recommend  will  only 
be  goneral:  Give  a  pint  of  olive  or  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  unless  the  bowels  are  already  quite 
loose,  and  keep  on  a  laxative  diet  of  green 
food,  roots,  and  frequent  mashes.  Blister  the 
regions  of  the  loins  with  mustard  or  ammonia 
and  oil.  If  there  is  much  difficulty  in  rising^ 
place  in  slings  in  a  narrow  stall  so  that  the 
auimal  cau  just  reach  the  floor  with  her  feet, 
and  thus  be  able  to  stand  or  rest  in  the  slings 
at  pleasure.  At  least  one  or  two  months  will 
be  required  for  perfect  recovery.  2.  The 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  $3.00,  by  Dr. 
James  Law,  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  to  be  had  of  the 
author;  this  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  farmer.  A  larger  work,  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  $5,00, 
by  William  Williams,  published  by  William 
R.  Jenkins,  of  New  York  City,  is  more  adapted 
to  the  veterinarian.  Stock  Breediug,  $1.50, 
by  Manly  Miles,  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  is  as  good  as  any. 

FRUIT  QUERIES. 

IV.  K.  B.,  Kokomo,  Did.— 1.  Is  there  a 
blight- proof  pear;  and,  if  so,  what  is  it?  2, 
What  are  the  two  or  three  best  varieties  of 
early  grapes?  3.  Have  the  Kieffer  or  Le  Conte 
pears  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  North ;  ami 
if  so,  with  what  success?  4.  I  wish  to  plant 
an  orchard  near  Wichita,  Kansas,  what  va¬ 
rieties  shall  I  plant? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  no  blight-proof  pear; 
but  some  varieties  are  rather  more  likely  to 
be  affected  than  others.  Plant  the  kinds  most 
successful  where  your  farm  is  situated;  watch 
them  closely,  cutting  out  all  blighted  limbs, 
on  the  first  appearance.  2.  Wbat  the  beat 
early  grapes  are  deponds  upon  the  soil  and 
the  climate.  Try  Moore’s  Early,  aud  Worden 
for  black;  Brigbtou  and  Delaware  for  red. 
and  Lady  and  Niagara  for  white.  S.  Yes,  in 
many  cases.  They  are  too  late  of  course,  at 
least,  when  grown  at  the  North;  we  have 
seen  Kieffers  there  lying  on  the  ground  all 
Winter  and  even  the  mice  would  uot  eat 
them.  4.  The  better  way  is  to  consult  people 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
you  propose  to  plant.  Plant  at  first  only  a  few 
varieties  which  you  find  do  the  best,  and  care¬ 
fully  test  other  sorts  that  promise  well.  If 
your  orchard  is  for  market  purposes,  you  will 
probably  find  most  profit  in  only  a  very  few 
varieties.  We  have  30  acres  of  orchard  and 
only  about  five  varieties  that  pay  well, 

OBSTRUCTION  ON  COW’S  TEAT. 

IV.  O  Q.,  Delavan,  1  Vis.— About  three 
weeks  ago  one  of  my  cows  cut  her  teat  so 
badly  that  I  had  to  use  a  milking  tube  to  draw 
the  milk.  The  iujury  was  cured  in  u  few 
days;  but  since  then  I  have  uot  been  able  to 
draw  the  milk  from  that  teat  by  band,  and 
she  resists  the  insertion  of  the  tube.  I  can 
find  no  obstniction:  but  there  must,  I  suppose, 
be  some  stricture;  how  can  it  be  removed  ? 

Ans. — If  the  duct  through  the  teat  is  still 
open,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
milking  tube,  it  cau  probably  be  gradually 
dilated  by  first  passing  a  tube  or  probe  that 
will  pass  with  slight  difficulty,  and  then  pass¬ 
ing  another  a  size  larger,  and  continuing  until 
the  duct  is  enlarged  to  the  desired  extent. 
The  milking  tube,  If  of  silver  or  gutta-percha, 
may  then  be  kept  tied  in  the  teat  until  the 
latter  is  healed,  If  this  course  fails,  the  duct 
may  be  opened  by  a  bistuory  cacb6  (a  small 
knife  made  for  that  purpose,  about  one  line  in 
breadth,  hidden  in  the  groove  of  a  narrow 


pointed  director,  but  from  which  it  can  be 
pressed  to  any  desired  extent)  or,  less  desir¬ 
ably,  with  a  sharp-pointed  probe,  the  milking 
tube  to  be  tied  in  as  before.  If  the  cow  re¬ 
sists  too  vigorously,  she  may  be  held  by  the 
nose,  or  one  hind  foot  may  be  tied  back  so  that 
it  cannot  reach  the  floor. 

KEEPING  GRAPES,  ETC. 

IV.  F.,  Mitchell,  Ont.,  Can. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  grapes?  2.  Should 
they  be  picked  when  thoroughly  ripe,  or  a 
little  before  that  time? 

Ans  — 1.  In  keeping  grapes,  as  much  depends 
upon  the  variety  as  upon  the  mode  of  pack¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  keep  thin- 
skinned  grapes,  and  such  as  crack  easily  very 
long  by  any  process.  The  best  method  we 
have  ever  tried  is  to  lay  the  grapes  (handled 
very  carefully,  and  all  broken  or  imperfect 
berries  cut  out)  in  layers  scarcely  touching 
each  other,  between  white  paper,  such  as  used 
by  newspapers,  placing  not  more  than  three 
layers  in  depth  in  a  box,  the  whole  to  be  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry  place,  where  the  temperature  is 
very  even.  Packing  in  sawdust  has  no  ad¬ 
vantages  over  this  mode;  nor  has  packing 
into  air-tight  receptacles.  Where  grapes  are 
grown  in  bags,  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
leave  them  in  tbe  bags,  packing  them  three 
or  four  deep  in  trays  or  boxes.  2.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe,  but 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  much  over¬ 
ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  and  they  should 
be  handled  as  little  as  possible  after  they  have 
been  picked. 

CHRONIC  SORE  THROAT  IN  A  HORSE. 

A.  F.,  Moriches ,  N.  Y. — For  four  months, 
my  horse  has  been  troubled  with  a  cough  and 
frequent  sneezing,  the  food  in  such  cases  being 
blown  ont  of  bis  nose.  At  times,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  will  choke  to  death  in  trying  to 
swallow  his  food.  The  glands  of  the  throat 
are  only  slightly  swollen;  but  be  has  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  gulping  his  food  and 
water.  His  appetite  is  good;  there  is  no 
fever;  aud  he  keeps  in  good  condition  on 
grass  and  bran.  A  white  discharge  resembling 
saliva,  runs  more  or  less  all  the  time  from  his 
nose.  What  ails  him,  and  how  should  he  be 
treated  ? 

Ans. — Tbe  difficulty  is  chronic  or  sub  acute 
sore  throat.  Take  one  dram  extract  bella¬ 
donna;  four  drams  nitre,  and  sirup  enough  to 
make  a  pasty  mass.  Mix  and  smear  upon  the 
back  teeth,  so  that  it  will  be  swallowed 
leisurely.  Repeat  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Give  four  drams  of  aloes  to  unload  the 
bowels,  and  let  the  diet  consist  only  of  green 
food,  roots,  potatoes  or  mashes.  Frequent 
steaming  of  the  nostrils  by  feeding  hot  bran 
mashes  from  a  nose-bag  bung  on  the  head,  will 
be  beneficial;  also  occasional  applications  of 
strong  ammonia  and  oil  around  the  throat. 
Rest  in  a  clean,  dry,  airy  staff,  with  blanket¬ 
ing,  if  necessary,  is  very  essential. 

BROKEN  BACK  IN  A  COW. 

T.  W.  P.,  Plots  Center,  III. — Some  time  ago 
one  of  my  cows,  that  had  eaten  and  milked 
well,  got  strained  in  the  back,  which  settled 
down,  aud  one  uigbt  in  coming  home  she  sank 
in  a  muddy  place  which  she  hud  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cross  easily.  We  puffed  her  out,  but 
she  never  afterward  got  up,  ami  died  iu  a  few 
days;  what  ailed  her,  and  could  any  treat¬ 
ment  have  saved  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  K.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

There  was  probably  a  fracture  of  tbe  back 
or  loins,  and  ouly  in  tbe  slighter  forms  is 
treatment  successful.  Usually,  with  decided 
fractures,  the  animal  had  better  be  killed  at 
once.  If  treatment  is  attempted,  all  that  can 
be  done  Is  to  place  the  animal  in  slings,  keep 
it  perfectly  quiet  and  the  head  steady.  If 
there  is  much  paiu,  foment  with  warm  water 
until  relieved,  and  then  apply  mild  blisters, 
as  mustard  or  ammonia  and  oil,  to  be  followed 
later  by  cantbarides  blisters,  or  more  power¬ 
ful  couuter-irritauts,  if  necessary.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  soft,  succulent  food,  and 
costiveness  should  be  relieved  by  warm  water 
injections  or  moderate  doses  of  Glauber  salts. 

SORE  FEET  IN  AN  OX. 

R.  O.  P.,  Madison,  Ind. — Last  Faff  an  ox 
of  miue  got  hurt  on  the  shin;  at  the  time  he 
had  “foot-evil,”  that  is,  a  very  offensive 
sore,  very  severe  in  wet  weather,  existed  in 
the  hind  part  of  the  hoof  between  the  digits. 
We  have  tried  everything  to  get  the  uuimal 
lu  good  condition;  and  the  fever  has  now 
settled  In  oue  hoof  which  is  very  teuder. 
What  is  the  remedy? 

Ans. — If  the  inflammation  is  severe  give  a 
laxative — oue  pound  of  Glaubor  salts — aud 
poultice  until  relieved.  Then  pare  away  all 
diseased  or  detached  horn,  so  as  to  expose  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  surface.  With  a  swab 
apply  a  dressing  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted 
with  two  parts  of  water,  being  sure  to  reach 
all  diseased  parts,  after  which  apply  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  tar.  At  the  eud  of  a  week  examine 
the  foot,  aud  auy  parts  not  healed  should 
again  be  touched  with  the  acid  aud  dressed 
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with  the  tar.  Keep  the  ox  in  a  clean  pasture 
or  stable  where  he  cannot  get  into  muck  or 
soft  earth. 

TUMOR  ON  A  BULL. 

G.  N.  F.,  Olean ,  Cattaraugus’ Co.,' N.  Y, — 
Five  weeks  ago  I  discovered  on  the  right  side 
of  my  bull,  about  eight  inches  directly  back 
of  the  ulna,  a  bunch  about  the  size  of  my  two 
fists,  and  since  then  it  has  increased  in  size 
about  as, much  again.  It  is  fast  to  the  flesh, 
and  the  skin  is  loose  over  it.  It  is  affecting 
his  condition.  1  do  not  think  it  is  caused  by  a 
bruise,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  it— no  scar; 
what  should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans.— The  only  satisfactory  remedy  is  early 
excision  with  the  knife,  followed  by  thorough 
cauterization  of  the  adjacent  tissues  with'sil- 
ver  nitrate  or  zinc  chloride.  Any  surgeon 
can  perform  the  operation  for  you.  If  it  is  a 
simple  tumor,  this  treatment  will  be  sufficient; 
but  should  the  tumor  reappear  after  excision, 
it  is  probably  malignant,  and  a  permanent 
removal  cannot  be  hoped  for.  Internally  give 
as  a  purgative,  one  pound  Epsom  salts  with 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  and  a  laxative  diet  of 
green  fodder  or  roots,  with  what  water  will 
be  taken,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  moving 
freely.  If  the  condition  does  not  improve,  a 
course  of  tonics  may  be  desirable — sulphate 
of  iron,  two  drams;  powdered  gentian  and 
ginger,  each  one  ounce,  and  nitrate  of  potash 
two  ounces,  twice  daily. 

THE  APPLE  MAGGOT. 

II.  T.G  ,  Falmouth,  Mass, — As  soon  as  ripe, 
some  sorts  of  apples  are  bored  through  and 
through  by  a  very  small  worm,  ruining  the 
fruit.  What  is  a  remedy  or  preventive? 

Ans. — The  borer  is  the  larva  of  the  Apple 
Maggot— Trypeta  pomonella.  It  comes  from 
an  egg  laid  in  the  substance  of  the  fruit  by  a 
minute  fly  in  July,  and  the  worms,  uulike  the 
larvie  of  the  coddling  moth,  bore  in  all  direct¬ 
ions  instead  of  to  the  core.  So  far,  no  remedy  is 
known  but  to  pasture  enough  sheep  or  swine 
in  the  orchard  to  eat  the  fallen  fruit  as  soon 
as  it  drops;  and  to  pick  up  and  feed  out  or 
cook  all  infested  fruit  before  the  larvae  have 
escaped.  As  yet  the  pest  has  not  become  so 
prevalent  as  to  attack  any  but  sweet  apples, 
and  the  earlier  fall  apples,  and  we  think  with 
care  and  united  action  it  can  be  easily  kept  in 
check. 

STRAWBERRY  ROOT  WORM. 

G,  O.  Di‘  G.,  Factoryvilie,  Pa,,  sends  for 
name  specimens  of  an  insect  that  ate  the  leaves 
of  his  strawberry  vines. 

Ans. — The  pest  is  Straw  berry- root  Worm 
(Paria  aterrima  var.  4  guttata).  The  larva 
of  this  insect  works  at  the  roots  of  the  straw¬ 
berries,  while  the  adult  beetles  feed  upon  the 
foliage.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  species  is 
single  or  double  brooded,  but  it  evidently  hi¬ 
bernates  as  a  beetle.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
ground  in  June  and  the  beetles  appear  late  in 
July.  A  good  way  to  destroy  the  beetles  now, 
aud  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  Root 
Worms  next  seasou,  is  to  sprinkle  the  vines 
with  Paris-green  in  a  watery  solution  or 
mixed  with  flour. 

WOODEN  AND  IRON  AXLES. 

W.  //.,  West  Walworth,  N.  F. — Which  will 
draw  easiest,  a  wagon  with  wooden  or  iron 
axles? 

Ans. — On  a  smooth  dirt  road  the  smaller  the 
axles  the  less  friction  and  the  easier  the  wagon 
will  run.  But  on  a  rough  or  stony  road  the  small 
axles  are  likely  to  spring,  and  springiug  will 
cause  the  wagon  to  run  hard.  The  wooden 
axle  is  also  lightest  and  this  makes  some  dif¬ 
ference  on  the  rough  roads.  Practically  we 
do  not  think  there  woald  be  much  difference, 
aside  from  the  weight.  W o  notice,  however, 
that  iron  axled  wagons  have  never  become 
very  popular  and  but  few  are  used,  and  popu¬ 
larity  shows  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
wooden  axle  is  the  best. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  W.  C.,  Liberty ,  Mo. — How  should  celery 
be  stored  for  winter  use;  also  cabbages,  so 
that  I  can  easily  get  at  them  for  sale  in  Win¬ 
ter? 

Ans. — We  have  answered  this  question  oft¬ 
en.  In  a  large  way,  for  market,  dig  trenches 
a  foot  to  15  inches  wide  aud  as  deep  as  the 
celery  is  tall;  just  before  freezing  take  up  the 
celery  with  some  soil  adhering,  and  pack  it 
upright  in  the  tranches,  crowding  it  up  close. 
When  the  trenches  are  filled,  place  a  couple 
of  boards  over  them,  roof-shape,  and  over 
these  throw  straw  or  leaves,  and  dirt  or  litter, 
just  enough  to  keep  the*  frost  out.  Iu  a  small 
way  for  family  use,  have  boxes  like  those 
shoes  are  packed  iu,  and  make  them  water¬ 
tight  at  the  liottom,  having  holes  about  four 
inches  above,  set  the  celery  in  these  upright 
aud  packed  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
place  the  filled  boxes  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar, 
the  cooler  the  better,  if  above  freezing,  and 
keep  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  filled  with  water. 
Cabbages  can  alto  be  stored  in  trenches  as 
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above  described  for  c6lery,  by  "selecting  the 
short  legged  ones  for  the  outside  rows  and  the 
longer  for  the  middle,  placing  three  rows  of 
heads  in  a  trench,  and  if  the  trench  is  partly 
filled  with  soil,  covering  the  roots.  Half¬ 
headed  plants  may  be  placed  in  them  in  the 
Fall,  and  will  develop  fine  beads  by  Spring. 
Cabbage  may  also  be  stored  as  described  in 
F.  C.  on  page  664. 

W.  II.  L.,  Big  Plain,  Ohio.— My  three-year- 
old  colt  has  been  running  on  pasture  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  that  he 
was  very  stiff,  as  if  he  had  been  foundered; 
but  on  examination  could  find  no  cause.  In  a 
few  dajs,  lump3  as  large  as  a  hazelnut  ap¬ 
peared  aud  disappeared  next  day;  the  second 
day  afterwards  they  reappeared,  but  not  so 
thick.  Now  it  seems  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  shot  under  the  skin;  an  old  horse  I  find 
affected  in  the  same  way;  what  ails  them? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is,  most  likely,  horse- 
pox  (Variola  equina),  although  it  may  prove 
to  be  farcy  (See  Farcy  Buds  in  F.  C.  of  June 
f)).  Both  diseases  are  alike  contagious,  but 
while  the  former  usually  runs  a  harmless 
course  of  about  two  weeks,  the  latter  is  usual¬ 
ly  fatal  sooner  or  later,  besides  being  danger¬ 
ous  to  man  and  other  animals.  In  case  of 
horse-pox,  no  treatment  is  necessary  beyond  a 
little  extra  care,  protection  from  exposure, 
and  abundance  of  good,  nutritious  food,  aud 
a  recovery  should  take  place  in  about  two 
weeks.  If  the  animals  do  not  recover  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  farcy  may  be  suspected,  and 
treated  as  previously  directed. 

B.  Y.  C.,  New  Windsor,  N.  F. — Four  weeks 
ago,  one  of  my  cows  became  very  lame  in  one 
of  her  hind  legs,  and  the  usual  remedies  for 
“rot”  were  applied  without  effect;  a  week 
later,  one  of  the  fore  legs  became  affected, 
and  the  hind  leg  gradually  grew  better,  and 
was  soon  well.  Soon  afterwards,  the  other 
fore  leg  was  attacked,  and  the  animal  is  now 
a  cripple,  though  she  rises  on  her  knees  to  be 
milked.  She  eats  and  milks  well ;  what  ails 
her? 

Ans. — You  will  have  to  be  more  definite  in 
your  description  of  the  lameness;  to  say  that 
a  lameness  is  now  in  a  hind  leg,  and  then  in  a 
fore  leg  is  rather  indefinite.  Is  the  tenderness 
confined  to  the  foot,  and  is  the  soreness  be¬ 
tween  the  claws  or  around  the  top  of  the  hoof 
or  elsewhere?  If  yon  will  give  a  careful 
description  of  the  lameness,  locating  any 
swelling  or  soreness,  we  can  answer  your 
query.  Why  uotsend  your  name  in  full? 

C. M.  G.,  Sunbright,  Tenn. — 1.  Is  there, such 
a  thing  in  cultivation  as  a  sweet  peach?  There 
is  such  a  peach  near  here,  and  we  call  it  fine. 
2.  Where  is  slate  roofing  made,  and  who 
makes  it? 

Ans.— 1.  Several  of  the  white  peaches.called 
the  sweet-water  class,  are  very  sweet, — the 
old  Sweet- water  and  Mountain  Rose  belong 
to  this  class.  We  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  others  more  nearly  sweet.  2.  J.  B. 
Kimes,  4  8.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  William  Penn  Quarries. 

E.  A.  C.,  Villanora,  N.  Y. — Will  it  pay  to 
plow  clover  under  in  the  Fall  for  the  benefit 
of  the  crops  the  following  season? 

Ans. — This  is  what  w»i  call  fall-fallowing, 
and  if  well  done  it  is  a  spendid  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  land.  It  not  only  allows  the 
clover  to  rot, but  kills  many  weeds,  even  more, 
we  tbiuk,  than  the  summer  fallow.  It  should 
be  plowed  before  heavy  frosts,  and  the  more 
clover  plowed  in  the  better. 

G.  TP.  H.,  Enfield,  N.  U. — Our  seed  beans, 
peas,  etc.,  are  badly  eaten  by  worms,  bugs, 
etc. ;  how  can  we  prevent  it? 

Ans. — The  climate  has  much  to  do  with  this 
trouble.  Here  there  is  very  little  difficulty, 
if  the  seeds  are  stored  iu  a  dry  place.  By 
drying  the  seed  thoroughly  and  then  storing 
it  in  perfectly  tight  boxes,  l»arrels,  or  in  a 
room  made  tight,  you  can  prevent  the  depre- 
dations  of  all  insects  by  using  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  is  a  volatile 
poison.  It  is  also  very  inflammable  and  must 
be  handled  with  care. 

F.  C.t  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. — Is  Nepaul  Bar¬ 
ley  hulless  and  beardless  as  claimed,  and  what 
is  its  relative  value,  and  is  it  adapted  to  this 
latitude? 

Ans. — Nepaul  Barley  is  one  of  those  grains 
that  have  uo  value  except  as  a  curiosity,  and  so 
every  geueratiou  they  are  re-introduced  aud 
have  a  run  with  those  who  have  never  seen 
them.  It  is  both  hulless  and  beardless,  but  is 
not  productive,  aud  if  it  was,  it  has  very  little 
value.  We  advise  ull  to  let  it  severely  aloue 
as  all  the  money  put  into  it  will  be  wasted. 

D.  S.  /?.,  Rapids,  M.  T.—l  have  a  valuable 
colt  troubled  with  somethiug  resembling  seed 
warts.  The  uose  and  under  lip  are  complete¬ 
ly  covered,  and  the  condition  is  very  trouble¬ 
some.  What  is  the  matter! 

Ans.— The  condition  is  due  to  warts  or 
other  small  tumors.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
remove  them  with  the  knife,  and  then  cauter¬ 
ize  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  chloride  of  zinc, 


very  thoroughly,  so  as  to  remove,  if  possible, 
all  diseased  or  abnormal  tissues. 

J.  S.,  Ellsworth,  Iowa. —  Where  near  this 
place  can  I  find  a  veterinary  school  that  is 
moderately  cheap? 

Ans. — At  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges, 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas ;  Lansing,  Michigan ; 
and  Ames,  la. 

T.  II.  G.,  Tekamah,  Neb. — Are  the  stamens 
of  the  Sharpless  Strawberry  unusually  short? 

Ans. — The  flowers  of  the  Sharpless  are  per¬ 
fect — the  anthers  large  and  well  developed,  as 
we  recall  them. 

DISCUSSION. 


THE  GERMAN  CARP. 

J.  H.  S.,  Logansport,  Ind.— On  page  591 
of  the  Rural,  “Horticola"  makes  a  wild 
statement  in  regard  to  German  carp.  In  giv¬ 
ing  his  opinions  as  facts,  he  is  apt  to  mislead 
many  who  contemplate  fish  culture.  He  says, 
amoDg  other  things,  that  Kentuckians  do  not 
like  the  fish;  he  commends  them  for  the  taste, 
and  adds  that  the  Hsb  is  “the  most  insipid  of 
all  fishes."  “HorticolaV’  taste  must  have 
been  weakened,  or  else  the  fish  grew  in  mud 
that  imparted  the  insipid  taste.  The  water 
and  soil  have  much  to  do  with  the  taste  of  this 
fish.  [There  is  no  doubt  about  that, — Eog.l 
Dr.  J.  B.  Shultz,  who  has  been  through  Ken¬ 
tucky,  informs  me  that  the  people  of  that 
State  like  the  fish  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
its  Culture.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  the 
fish  was  introduced  into  this  country,  it  is 
stated  in  a  communication  to  the  United  States 
Fish  Commissioner  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Poppe 
brought  them  to  California  in  1872.  It  is  also 
6tated  thattbe  young  fish  have  been  successful¬ 
ly  introduced  into  all  the  neighboring  States. 
“Horticola’s"  statementlhat  the  fish  is  inferior 
to  our  common  sucker  is  absurd,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  many  farmers  are  cultivating  them. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Hessel  states  that  carp  culture 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  of  1227.  It 
appears,  however,  that  “Horticola’’  is  the  first 
one  to  discover  that  the  fish  is  no  better  than 
the  common  sucker.  The  ponds  belonging  to 
German  princes  cover  many  acres.  This  in¬ 
sipid  fish  seems  to  be  good  enough  for  royal 
personages.  Mr  Hessel  states  that  carp  have 
made  for  themselves  an  excellent  market  in 
the  larger  European  cities  even  where  brought 
Into  competition  with  the  best  of  fish.  At 
Paris  carp  commands  a  higher  price  than  any 
fish  except  trout  and  salmon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  pretty  good  authority,  so  far  as 
quality  goes.  From  my  own  experience  I 
know  that  Mr.  Hessel  is  right,  and  if  we  could 
give  “Horticola”  some  of  our  carp,  I  think 
we  could  conviuce  him. 

SWINE  PLAGUE  AND  DEW. 

F.  G.,  Morrison ville,  III.— On  page  630 
of  the  Rural,  a  correspondent  says:  “During 
the  night,  the  germs  of  swine  plague  are 
thought  to  collect  on  the  damp  grass.”  Who 
“thought”  the  germs  of  swine  plague  collected 
on  the  damp  gras?  Let  the  writer  arise  aud 
explain.  We  are  aching  to  learn  the  name 
and  title  (?)  of  the  wiseacre  who  “thinks"  that 
the  bacteria  of  hog  cholera  lurk  in  the  limpid 
depths  of  the  pearly  dewdrop!  O  shoot! 
Must  we  hereafter  associate  this  sparkling 
little  globule,  this  emblem  of  purity,  with  a 
revolting  pig  disease?  Perish  the  ignominious 
“thought!"  Happily  ’tis  only  a  “thought,” 
and  as  far  from  the  reality  as  I  am  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  writer 
further  “believes"  that  the  malarial  air 
settles  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  during 
the  uight.  Let  him  put  bis  uose  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  marshy  ground  atauy  time  during  the 
day,  and  he  will  learn  that  the  malarial  air  is 
there,  though  be  cannot  detect  it  two  feet 
ahove  the  surface.  Let  him  go  on  the  same 
ground  at  night,  and  he  will  get  the  full  ben¬ 
efit  of  it,  though  he  carry  his  nose  10  feet 
high.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  malaria  lies 
close  to  the  ground  during  the  day,  and  rises 
at  night.  Now  what  does  practical  observa¬ 
tion  indicate  as  among  the  chief  causes  of 
swine  plague!  1.  Pools  of  6tagnaut  water 
for  the  hogs  to  drink  or  lie  iu.  2.  Filthy 
quarters.  8.  Exposure  to  hot  sun.  4.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  cold  winds,  and  cold,  drenching 
rains.  5.  A  sudden  change  of  food.  6.  A 
diet  composed  exclusively  of  corn  and  water. 
7.  Crowding  a  large  number  into  one  pen. 
Common  sense  teaches  that  the  proper  way  to 
prevent  swine  plague  is  to  avoid  the  causes. 
•»»» 

Communications  rkcsivkd  for  thk  week  ending 
Saturday.  October  10,1885. 

C.  E.  P.,  thanks.— J.  L.  R  —J.  C.— F.  M.-J.  P.-F. 
L.  K.-J.  L.  B.-J.  IL  II.- D.  S.  M.-F  A.  B.-J,  L.  P.— 
F.  D.-H.  M.-E.  M.  C.-H.  W.-D.  C.  C.-H.  M.  W.— 
•‘Carrier."— H.—F.  D.  H.— P.  M..  plants  received.— C. 
H.  R.,  the  Rural  Seed  Dlsi  rlbutton  will  be  announced 
in  a  month.— a  L.  W  -T.  O.  C.-F.  T.  C.-F.  L.D.— 
N.  K.  P.-J.  D  D.-G.  G.  B,-G.  O.  B.-V.  E.  F.  -W. 
K.  B.-D.  B  S.— W.  M  H.— J.  S.-G,  M.-W.  J.  C.— A. 
K.  II.— A.  J.  W.  T.-H.  G.— U.  F,  G.-M.  SI.— 
H.  B„  It  shnll  be  done.— K.  \V.  0  —I.  N.  P  — J.  W.  O. 
— M.  S.  and  W  -F,.  L.  S.-L.  C.  K.-T.  H.— W.  H.  H.— 
C.  O.  H.-M.  W.-G.  B.-J.  C.-F.  M.  A.-Z.  Z.-C.  B. 
W.-J.  L.  MeD.-J.  G.  M.-C.  H.— N.  E.  F.— E.  M.  S  — 
E.  H.  S.-F.  A.  R.-J.  L.  B.-J.  C. W.-H.  A.  C.-T.  R.W. 
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Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tale 
the  trouble  to  write  ns  to  1  ‘stop1'  the  paper. 
It  -is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  svlmriptmt  term,  except  hy 
oversight,  in  wh  ich  case  it  is  our  loss. 

250,000  CO  PIES 

of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  its  Special 
Number,  containing  a  full  account  of  its 
next  Free  Seed  Distribution  and  presents 
to  subscribers  for  clubs,  will  be  issued 
early  next  month.  The  price  for  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  40  cents  per  agate  line. 
It  should  be  $2.50  per  line.  This  issue 
of  250,000  copies  {guaranteed)  will  be 
mailed  from  the  date  of  its  publication 
until  next  May.  It  is  further  guaranteed 
that  every  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yor¬ 
ker  from  November  10  until  January  15, 
will  be  at  least  20,000  copies  in  excess  of 
its  regular  issues.  Advertising  copy  for 
the  edition  of  250,000  must  be  received  by 
October  24th.  Patrons  need  not  ask  for 
position. 

THE  RURAL’S  REGULAR  PREMIUM- 
LIST 

for  all  who  wish  to  act  as  agents,  will  soon 
be  issued.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to 
obtain  articles  that  will  liberally  compen¬ 
sate  all  who  make  efforts  in  the  Rural's 
behalf. 

OUR  SEED  DISTRIBUTION  SUP¬ 
PLEMENT  and  a  full  list  of  Presents  to 
Subscribers  for  clubs  will  be  issued  early 
next  month.  We  think  that  the  former 
will  please  them,  and  that  the  latter  will 
both  please  and  surprise  them. 

We  beg  to  return  our  best  thanks  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  have  sent  us 
names.  We  shall  mail  specimen  copies  to 
every  one  of  the  names  thus  received  early 
in  November. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  RURAL 
are  requested  to  renew  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  all  of  next  for  the  regular  price 
(32),  and  to  present  the  Rural  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  (their  unexpired  term)  to 
some  appreciative  friend. 

THIS  WILL  COST  our  subscribers 
nothing  whatever.  The  present  is  made 
at  our  expense.  In  this  way,  they  may 
aid  in  increasing  the  Rdral’s  circulation 
for  1886. 

- »  ♦  »  - - 

As  we  read  the  reports  of  members  at 
the  late  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  upon  grapes  and  small 
fruits,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to 
us,  and  certainly  very  gratifying,  that 
they  so  nearly  correspond  with  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 


Everybody  knows  how  important  a 
part  Marshall  P.  Wilder  has  taken  in  the 
extension  of  fruit  culture  throughout  our 
immense  domain.  He  could  have  done, 
he  thinks,  nothing  better  to  promote  the 
health  and  happiness  of  mankind.  “Had 
1  four  score  uud  seven  years  more  to  live,” 
he  writes  us,  “I  would  give  them  all  to 
the  same  object.” 


A  bmallIiox  of  the  new  Woodruff  Red 
Grape  was  received  at  this  office  two 
weeks  ago  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Evart  H. 
Scott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The  bunches 
were  of  medium  size,  the  berry  large  and 
showy.  The  quality  was  not  good,  the 


pulp  being  tough,  and  the  flavor  as  foxy 
as  that  of  wild  Labrusca  grapes  plucked 
from  the  roadside  hedge. 


Has  any  one  of  our  subscribers  a 
quantity  of  the  Thousand-fold  Rye,  or  of 
the  Rural  Black  Champion  Oats  sent 
out  by  us  in  the  Free  Seed  Distributions. 
If  so,  will  he  send  us  a  card  giving  the 
quantity  and  price,  cleaned  extra  well  for 
seed. 


We  would  now  again  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  that  it  is  just  the  time  to  plant  grape 
seeds.  Select  the  best  varieties  and  plant 
the  seeds  in  well  drained  boxes  or  pot*  of 
garden  soil.  Place  them  in  any  sunny 
window  in  a  room  never  cold  enough  to 
freeze  water,  and  by  June  you  will  have 
vines  from  three  to  12  or  even  18  inches 
high.  But  you  must  plant  the  seeds  fresh 
from  the  grape.  If  allowed  to  dry,  they 
may  take  six  months  to  sprout.  Grape 
seeds  may  also  be  planted  in  drills  in  the 
garden— the  drills  covered  with  an  inch 
or  so  of  manure.  Many  will  sprout  next 
Spring. 


Mr.  J.  Ellerton,  Auburn,  N.Y.,  sends 
us  a  grape  vine  which  he  says  was  grown 
from  green  wood, and  asksuswbat  we  think 
of  it,  and  of  this  method  of  propagation. 
While  this  vine  looks  well  enough,  our 
observation  and  experience  are  not  at  all 
favorable  to  this  method  of  propagation. 
Nothing  ever  yet  gave  grape  planting 
such  a  set-back,  and  caused  so  much  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  planters,  as  the  ex¬ 
tended  sale,  a  few  years  ago,  of  vines 
grown  from  green  and  immature  wood; 
and  many  grapes  had  their  reputations 
well-nigh  ruined  by  wholesale  propaga¬ 
tion  in  this  way.  The  Delaware  was  a 
victim,  and  it  took  nearly  a  half  score  of 
years  for  it  to  recover  from  the  injury. 
We  not  only  cannot  recommend  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  vines  so  propagated,  but  we  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  advise  plauters 
not  to  touch  such  plants  at  even  one 
fourth  the  price  of  properly  grown 
plants.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  style 
of  propagation  is  not  to  be  again  pushed. 


We  hope  that  every  farm  house  in  this 
country  is  well  supplied  with  pop-corn 
for  the  coining  Winter.  The  cold  weather 
is  coming  now  and  “Home,  Sweet  Home” 
seems  more  of  a  reality  as  the  members 
of  the  family  gather  around  the  fire. 
The  best  and  happiest  families  are  the 
eating  families.  Where  some  light  lunch 
can  be  served  so  that  all  can  have  a  hand 
at  preparing  and  eating  it,  the  very  best 
of  feeling  will  be  brought  out.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  pop¬ 
corn.  The  American  corn-popper  stands 
between  many  a  home  and  the  saloon. 
Intemperance  rarely  pushes  its  way  into 
a  pleasant  and  attractive  country  home. 
The  long  winter  evenings  filled  with 
reading,  games,  and  the  ever-necessary 
pop-corn,  will  give  the  boys  a  “home 
feeling"  that  will  stay  through  life,  and, 
aside  from  its  social  powers,  pop-corn  as 
a  medicine  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Many  physicians  recommend  it  as  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia.  It  is  certain  that  one  can 
eat  an  immense  quantity  of  it  without 
experiencing  any  ill  effects.  Served  with 
milk  in  the  place  of  bread,  it  makes  a 
dish  “fit  for  a  king.”  The  possibilities 
of  the  pop-corn  are  great.  Every  farmer 
should  aid  in  developing  them. 


DEADLY  POISONS. 


The  recent  sad  case  of  accidental 
poisoning  in  New  Jersey,  where  a  careless 
substitution  of  morphine  for  quinine 
caused  the  death  of  two  girls,  should  be 
a  warning  to  those  who  allow  poisons  in 
any  shape  to  come  into  their  families.  One 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  handling  Paris- 
green,  “Rough  on  Rats,”  or  any  of  the 
deadly  poisons  thatare  sold  as  “extermin¬ 
ators.”  The  number  of  deaths  that  are 
caused  by  poisoning  is  frightfully  large. 
In  one  year  in  England,  569  deaths  were 
caused  in  this  way.  Of  these,  281  were 
the  victims  of  accidental  poisoning,  while 
the  rest  were  suicides.  The  death  of  one 
who  takes  his  own  life  is  horrible  enough, 
but  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  those 
whose  carelessness  has  taken  the  life — it 
may  be  of  a  loved  and  trusted  friend. 
A  man  may,  in  the  heat  ol  passion,  strike 
bis  friend  dead,  and  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  one  hideous  nightmare;  but 
can  his  lot  be  easier  than  that  of  him  who 
knows  that  but  for  his  carelessness,  the 
dead  might  be  alive?  We  never  know  how 
precious  life  is  until  it  is  lost.  Every 
year  dozens  of  reports  reach  us  of  deaths 
caused  by  the  careless  handling  of  insect 
or  rat  poisons.  In  most  of  these  cases, 

1  the  mischief  is  caused  by  mixing  the  bot¬ 


tles  or  packets  containing  the  poison  a 
with  those  containing  harmless  materials. 
Children  or  careless  members  of  the!  fam¬ 
ily,  in  their  ignorance  or  haste,  use  the 
poisoDs  without  knowing  of  their  harm¬ 
ful  effects. 

We  hold  that  all  poisons  should  be  kept 
away  from  anything  that  is  used  as  food. 
We  "have  seen  a  package  of  Paris-green 
kept  in  the  pantry  with  the  sugar  and 
salt.  Such  an  arrangement  always  secuicd 
like  a  very  tempting  of  Providence. 
Poisons  are  safest  when  kept  out  of  the 
house.  There  ought  to  be  a  cupboard 
out  in  the  barn  where  they  could  be  kept 
locked  up  until  needed.  We  know  of  one 
household  -where  everything  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  nature  is  kept  in  blue  bottles.  The 
children  learn  to  associate  that  color  with 
danger,  and  consequently  shun  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  to  use  too  much  care 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  so-called 
“destroyers”  are  not  necessary;  there  are 
milder  measures  that  are  just  as  effective. 
In  case  the  poisons  are  taken  accidentally, 
and  the  fact  is  discovered,  prompt  action 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  poisoning,  where  there  are  no 
stains  upon  the  lips,  give  an  emetic  at 
once.  The  great  object  is  to  empty  the 
stomach.  Mustard  and  warm  water  will 
be  easy  to  prepare,  and  should  be  admin¬ 
istered  at  once.  The  vomiting  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
When  there  are  stains  about  the  mouth 
or  lips,  do  not  give  an  emetic,  but  give  a 
large  dose  of  oil.  Keep  the  patient 
awake  by  all  possible  means.  If  there  is 
danger  of  a  fit,  dash  water  in  his  face. 


BOYS,  DON’T  DO  IT. 

No  true  lover  of  his  country,  seeinghow 
very  prevalent  the  use  of  tobacci  is  be¬ 
coming,  and  knowing  its  pernicious  effect 
upon  the  human  system,  can  help  tremb¬ 
ling  with  anxiety  for  the  future  of  this 
nation.  Not  only  do  the  majority  of 
middle  aged  and  old  men  smoke  or  chew, 
almost  incessantly ;  but,  what  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  worse,  the  youths  and  boys, 
even  down  to  mere  children,  go  about 
with  cigarette,  cigar  or  pipe,  m  their 
mouths.  A  lady  can  hardly  get  into  a 
street  car  or  cross  the  ferries  in  this  city, 
even  though  on  the  ladies’  side  of  the 
boats,  without  being  compelled  to  inhale 
air  foul  with,  the  smoke  of  the  filthy 
weeds,  or  having  her  clothes  soiled  with 
the  filthier  spittle.  When  a  person  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  its  use,  he  seems  to 
think  that  everyone  else  has  acquired  a 
liking  for  the  stilling  smoke,  and  goes 
puffing  about  among  decent,  people  with¬ 
out  ever  so  much  as  taking  thought  of 
their  comfort.  The  average  tobacco 
smoker  seems  to  think  that  those  who  do 
not  smoke  have  no  rights  that  a  smoker 
is  bound  to  respect.  There  are  some  true 
gentlemen  who  use  tobacco,  but  to  every 
one  such, there  are  a  thousand  of  the  loaf¬ 
er  class  who  violate  true  politeness  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

To  be  convinced  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 
even  in  a  small  way  (there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moderation ;  even  its  occasional 
use  is  an  excess),  is  injurious  to  the  users, 
one  has  but  to  look  at  the  narrow  chests, 
sunken  cheeks,  hollow  eyes  and  cadaver¬ 
ous  look  of  its  votaries.  Although  not 
so  rapid  in  its  blighting  effects  as  alcohol, 
it  is  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
burning  out  the  vitality,  and  sapping  the 
manhood  of  the  American  people.  Were 
it  not  that  the  women  of  America  have 
more  senBe  than  to  use  the  vile  weed,  we 
should  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  nation  of 
hypochondriacs  and  imbeciles.  And  then 
when  a  person  becomes  thoroughly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  its  use,  it  seems  to  take  hold  of 
the  very  fountain  of  his  existence,  and 
make  a  perfect  slave  of  its  victim;  and 
very  few  ever  permanently  escape  from 
its  thralldom. 

And  then  what  a  filthy  habit  it  is  1  As 
we  have  looked  at  the  users,  spitting  and 
squirting  the  disgusting  decoction  about, 
regardless  of  decency  or  the  rights  of 
others,  we  have  often  wondered  how  it 
was  that  men — men  of  intelligence  and 
refinement  in  other  matters — would  use  a 
thing  so  vile  and  so  distasteful,  that  every 
few  seconds  they  were  obliged  to  eject 
the  poisonous  saliva  or  become  sick  by  its 
absorption,  We  don’t  believe  anybody 
ever  liked  the  stuff  naturally,  unless  per¬ 
chance  through  heredity,  by  a  father's 
use  of  it.  Nor  does  any  young  man  take 
to  it  out  of  love  for  it  or  its  effects, 
Youths  begin  its  use  and  persist  therein, 
though  suffering  severely,  only  because 
they  have  an  idea  that  it  looks  manly  to 
be  seen  smoking  or  chewing.  It  i  t 
sociable,  and  they  think  manly  to  treat  or 
be  treated  to  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  and 
then  they  have  not  sufficient  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  acknowledge  that  it«  use  is  offen¬ 
sive,  and  so  they  persist,  against  their 


better  judgment  and  against  the  protest 
of  their  physical  nature,  until  they  fill 
their  Bystem  so  with  the  pernicious  nar¬ 
cotic,  that  every  nerve  in  their  diseased 
bodies  demands  a  continual  supply. 

We  always  feel  the  utmost  pity  for  the 
slave  of  tobacco,  aud  when  we  see  a 
bright.,  lovable  boy  or  youth  putting 
those  filthy  cigarettes  (for  boys  mostly 
begin  with  cigarettes)  into  his  mouth 
with  a  shudder  and  look  of  disgust,  and 
holding  it  with  his  teeth  as  though  it 
were,  as  it  is,  too  filthy  to  be  touched  by 
human  lips,  we  want  to  put  our  arms 
about  him  and  say:  “Dear  boy,  don’t  do 
that;  throw  the  nasty  thing  away,  it  is 
fit  only  to  be  eaten  by  worms  or  to  kill 
vermin,  and  not  even  the  latter  on  living 
animals.  It  will  permeate  your  whole 
substance  and  poison  the  foundations  of 
your  existence.  It  will  become  your 
master,  binding  you  more  firmly  than 
with  rods  of  iron.  It  will  render  you 
dyspeptic  and  incapable  of  your  best 
life’s  work,  and  also  incapable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  your  offspring  all  those  noble, 
God-given  attributes  which  it  is  your 
duty  and  should  he  your  pride  to  hand 
down.  It  will  do  all  these  things,  and, 
beyond  this,  cause  you  to  be  offensive  to 
all,  pure,  cleanly  people  of  good  sense. 
In  view  of  these  certain  results,  we  be¬ 
seech  you,  dear  boy,  throw  away  the 
vicious  thing  and  stop  now  the  evil  habit 
when  you  can.” 

And  to  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
of  boys  on  the  farms  and  in  the  towns 
whose  lips  have  never  yet  been  polluted 
with  the  cursed  weed,  we  would  say: 
“Be  men.  Be  manly,  pure,  clean  men, 
and  when  enticed  by  your  comrades  or 
others  to  smoke  and  chew,  muster  your 
moral  courage  to  your  aid,  and  grounded 
in  right  and  the  love  of  your  mother, 
don't  you  do  it!” 


BREVITIES. 


Livelier 

Than  ever 

Will  be  the 

Rural  for  1886. 

Our  readers  will  be 

Greatly  interested  in  the 

Special  to  appear  November  7. 

Mr.  Lovett  calls  the  Comet-Lawson  Pear 
“Lawson’s  Comet.” 

We  were  pretty  severely  lectured  at  one 
time  because  the  Rural  had  no  word  of 
praise  for  the  Prentiss  Grape.  We  should 
now  feel  some  cause  of  regret  if  we  had 
praised  it. 

Mr.  James  Horn,  of  Wolf  Island,  Canada, 
writes  us,  under  date  of  Sept.  19:  “The  Al- 
bi  n  Rake  was  duly  received,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  draws  very  easily 
and  works  to  perfection.  I  have  hcou  richly- 
paid  for  the  little  time  I  spent  in  getting  up 
the  club  which  secured  it.;  it  fact,  I  have  been 
paid  twice  over,  once  hy  the  satisfaction  I 
have  bad  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
best  paper  I  see,  and  again  by  the  receipt  of 
this  splendid  rake.  Many  thanks  to  both  the 
Albion  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Rural.” 

The  best  sewing  machine  in  the  world  for 
40  l/early  subscribers!  Retail  price  SCO  The 
Rural  GUARANTEES  it  to  (live  satisfaction. 
It  has  not  been  offered  for  sale  generally. 
There  is  no  other  machine,  that  approaches  it. 
in  simplicity,  durability  or  the  ease  and 
noiselessness  with  which  it  may  be  worked. 
Noiv  is  your  chance,  ladies. 

We  read  that  journals  should  as  seldom  as 
possible  own  themselves  iu  the  wrong;  that 
journals  weaken  their  authority  hv  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  error  by  losing  the  confidence  of 
their  readers,  We  could  easily  name  several 
journals  that  are  conducted  on  this  principle. 
When  convicted  of  error  or  falsehood,  the 
editors  are  quiet,  or  they  seek  by  irrelevant 
discussion  to  keep  up  the  aptieimiuee  of  being 
in  the  right  while  trusting  that  their  erroneous 
or  false  statement*  will  be  forgotten  We  can 
not  conceive  of  u  course  more  culpable.  It  is 
culpable  in  the  individual,  and  ns  much  more 
so  in  the  editor  as  his  influence  is  greater.  If 
a  journalist  values  the  confidence  of  bis  read¬ 
ers,  he  Bhould  seek  never  to  deceive  them,  or 
if  unwittingly  he  does,  then  he  should  hasten 
to  bet  himself  right. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  the  towns  iu  the 
West,  and  the  East  too,  for  that,  matter,  are 
filled  with  farmers  who  come  In  to  sell  produce 
of  some  kind.  There  is  always  a  class  of  these 
farmers  who  got  tbe loweatprice,  and  the  very 
least  social  recognition.  Of  course,  they  do, 
aud  they  go  home  growling  about  it,  without 
once  thinking  that  it  may  be  partly  their  own 
fault.  They  drive  iu  with  a  load  of  perfectly 
clean  produce,  wen  ring  a  ragged  coat,  a  greasy 
old  hat,  a  pair  of  soiled  overalls,  aua  dirty 
boots  fresh  from  the  barn.  If  they  would 
spend  If)  minutes  in  "fixing  up,”  or  iu  lettiug 
their  good  wives  perform  the  operation  for 
them,  they  could  command  twice  the  respect 
they  do.  Suppose  a  merchant  should  give  up 
all  care  for  his  personal  appearance,  how 
long  would  he  retain  his  customers?  Neatness 
is  uot  inconsistent  with  hard  work.  Every 
mau  should  “dress  for  the  work.”  The  rugged 
"barn-yard”  suit  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  u 
clean  wagou  in  the  tow  n  as  the  best  suit  would 
be  iu  the  barn.  An  improvement  In  personal 
uppearanco  Is  one  of  the  duties  entailed  upon 
the  mun  who  seeks  to  dignify  agriculture.  It 

does  no  good  to  say  that  many  of  our  Presi¬ 
dents  have  worn  rough  clothing.  They  did  not 
uot  wera  it  when  they  got  before  the  public. 


Wi)t  J^ctissmmt. 


A  PRIZE  HEIFER. 


The  Short  horn  cattle  have  held  their  place 
wonderfully  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  bred  at  different  times  for  every 
conceivable  purpose.  They  have  taken  num¬ 
berless  prizes  at  beef  contests,  and  more  than 
once  they  have  taken  dairy  prizes  away  from 
the  regular  butter  breeds.  There  are  plenty 
of  practical  stockmen  who  claim  that  the  best 
and  cheapest  “general-purpose  cow”  will  be 
fouud  in  the  Short- horn  thoroughbred  or  high 
grade.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  graded  cattle 
in  this  country,  it  is  probable  that  as  many 
trace  their  “blue  blood”  to  Short  horn  parent¬ 
age,  as  to  all  other  breeds.  In  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  good,  shapely  cattle  are  appreci¬ 
ated  the  “red,  white  a5:d  roan”  are  to  be 
found.  Short-horns  are  really  divided  into 
two  classes:  dairy  animals,  and  those  bred  for 
beef  exclusively.  We  give  at  Fig.  463,  an 
illustration  of  the  latter  class.  Lady  Carew, 
13th,  re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal.  This  fine  three-year-old  heifer  was 
bred  by  her  owner,  Mr.  B.  8t.  John  Ackers. 
She  is  by  the  fine  Booth  bull  Royal  Gloucester, 
45,525,  out  of  Lady  Carew  5th.  She  won  the 
champion  prize  for  the  best  Short-horn  female 
at  the  Royal  Show  last  July,  and  has  secured 
many  other  honors.  She  is  of  magnificent 
shape  with  the  least  possible  waste.  “Beef¬ 
steak  down  to  the  heel”  would  about  describe 
her  legs. 


A  letter  from  Easton  Pa.,  last  Thursday 
thus  pithily  tells  of  a  swindle  practiced  on  a 
farmer  at  that  place: 

“A  well-dressed  man 
visited  John  Fulmer,  a 
wealthy  farmer,  in  Up¬ 
per  Nazareth,  on  Mon¬ 
day.  and  said  he  was  a 
son  of  Theophllius 
Hackett,  a  broker  of 
Easton.  He  talked 
about  shrep  raising. 

Soon  after  another  man 
came  and  talked  of  sell¬ 
ing  Texas  cattle.  Ful¬ 
mer  says  he  looked 
every  inch  a  Texan. 

After  u  time  No.  2  pro¬ 
duced  eards  and  tried 
the  old  three  eard  mon¬ 
te  game.  He  and  No  1 
bet  on  the  result.  FI 
nally  No  2  said  to  Ful¬ 
mer,  ''I’ll  bet  you  $5,000 
you  eanuot  turn  the 
right  card."  Fulmer 
had  noticed  the  mark 
on  the  right  card,  and 
said,  "Oh,  yes.  I  can,  but 
I  won’t  bet.  ”  No.  i  said 
he  would  bet,  and  he 
drew  the  right  card.aud 
No.  2  pul  $.5,00o  In  his 
handa.  No  1  then  asked 
Fulmer,  "Would  you 
have  paid  If  you  had 
lost?’’  Fulmer  said, 

"Yes,  1  have  money  In 
bank."  Finally  on  the 
suggestion  of  No.  x, 
who  professed  to  be 
Fulmer's  friend,  Fulmer 
and  No.  1  went  to  Enston 
drew  $5,1(0  from  the 
batik,  and  returned  to 
meet  No.  2.  The  cards 
were  produced  and  the 
money  was  put  In  No.  1 
hands.  Fulmer  named 
his  card  and  lost.  The 
two  strangers  Jumped 
into  a  wagon  and 
drove  off,  leaving  Ful¬ 
mer  alone  In  the  road. 

A  reward  of  *1,000  is  of¬ 
fered  for  them." 

We  frequently  see  accounts  of  similar  swin¬ 
dles  either  iu  the  New  York  papex^s  or  in  our 
“exchunges"  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  several  variations  in  the  details  of 
the  roguish  operations,  but  the  general  mo¬ 
dus  operandi  Is  alwuys  the  same.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  at  least  two  sharpers  engaged  m  the 
swindle.  No.  1  is  well  dressed,  glib-tougued 
and  insinuating,  lie  passes  himself  off  as  the 
rolativoor  partner  of  some  prominent  roan, 
known  by  reputation  at  least,  in  the  section, 
and  sometimes  he  represents  himself  to  be  the 
man  himself.  He  wishes  to  buy  stock  or  a 
farm,  or  make  some  other  heavy  investment 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  calls  for  advice 
or  consultation  on  some  farmer  who,  as  he 
has  alwuys  learnt  beforehand,  is  pretty 
“warm.”  Sometimes  instead  of  appearing  to 
call  on  purpose,  he  gets  intoconvei’sation  with 
his  intended  dupe  incidentally;  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  has  selected  his  victim  be¬ 
forehand,;  in  whatever  way  he  may  manage 


to  make  his  acquaintance.  When  “crook” 
No.  1  has  gained  the  confidence  of  big  pro¬ 
posed  dupe  by  his  courteous  conversation, 
pretended  acquaintance  with  respectable  peo¬ 
ple  known  to  the  latter  personally  or  by  repu¬ 
tation,  and  a  liberal  display  or  talk  of  bis 
great  wealth,  crook  No.  2  appears.  Of  course 
he  is  a  “perfect  stranger”  to  crook  No.  1 ;  but 
he  manages  to  get  into  conversation  with  the 
other  two,  and  aided  by  his  confederate,  soon 
gives  rise  to  a  dispute  about  the  amount  of 
money  at  the  command  of  their  prey.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  ways  in  which  this  is 
done,  but  the  above  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  them.  Within  the  last  month  we  have  seen 
accounts  of  three  other  cases  in  which  farmers 
went  to  the  banks  and  drew  money  to  “show 
off"  in  response  to  th^  bantering  or  persuasions 
of  sharpers.  In  two  of  them  the  money  was 
intrusted  to  crook  No.  1,  who,  with  his  con¬ 
federate,  at  once  ran  off;  in  the  third  case, 
the  farmer  refused  to  part  with  his  cash 
($1,200),  but  one  of  the  rascals  grabbed  it,  and 
both  jumped  into  a  waiting  buggy  and  drove 
off,  leaving  their  viotim  open-mouthed,  but 
dumfounded,  until  it  was  too  late  to  overtake 
them.  In  some  cases  crook  No.  1,  instead  of 
running  off,  remains  for  some  time  and  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  his  dupe,  delaying  or  misdirect¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  his  confederate.  It  not  un- 
freqnently  happens  that  he  takes  a  day  or 
two  or  more  in  “laying  pipes"  for  the  swindle, 
meeting  his  intended  victim  several  times  and 
sometimes  even  becoming  a  guest  at  bis  house. 
In  all  cases  he  remains  his  firm  friend  against 
crook  No.  3,  until  they  have  secured  the 
boodle;  but  all  his  friendly  advice  is  directed 
toward  hastening  this  happy  consummation. 

George  Wright,  of  Columbia,  Conn.,  a 
farmer  of  80  (old  euough  to  know  better!),  was 
swindled  the  other  day  in  the  same  way,  and 
probably  by  the  same  rascals.  He  met  a 
“gentlemanly  young  man”  at  the  Williaman- 
tic  Fair.  The  g.  y.  m.  wanted  to  buy  a  farm; 
Wright  was  willing  to  sell  bis.  Next  day  the 
g.  y.  m.  called  on  him  at  Columbia,  and  was 
shown  over  the  farm.  Another  stranger 
stopped  to  chat  with  them,  and  advised 


Wright  to  sell  his  farm,  as  he  would  never  get 
another  chance  to  handle  so  much  money  as 
the  $1,500  the  g.  y.  in,  offered  him  for  the 
place.  This uettled  Wright,  who  said  he  had 
as  much  already.  Crook  No.  2  showed  sever¬ 
al  rolls  of  bills,  the  price  of  a  drove  of  Texan 
cattle  he  had  just  sold,  and  offered  to  bet  tbat 
he  had  more  money  than  the  old  man  and  the 
youug  man  combined.  The  g.  y.  m.  at  first 
resented  the  interference  of  the  “stranger,” 
but  gradually  influenced  the  octogenarian  to 
take  the  bet.  He  bad  met  the  Texan  a  few 
days  before  and  knew  he  had  only  $1,800.  He 
himself  had  $500  with  him,  and  if  the  old  man 
would  raise  $1,500,  they  would  club  together 
and  win  $1,800.  The  old  simpleton  went  to  the 
bank,  drew  $1,500,  which  he  handed  to  the 
g.  y.  m.  to  put  up  $2,000  with  the  Texau. 

The  bank  was  at  Williamantie,  and  they 
had  driven  back  nearly  to  Columbia,  when 
the  g.  y.  m.  said  that,  after  all,  he  hadn’t 
money  enough,  but  he  could  get  more  from 


friends  at  Williamantie,  and  he  would  come 
right  back  and  win  the  Texan’s  money.  The 
old  dupe  trudged  home,  leaving  his  $1,500 
with  the  g.  y.  m. ;  but  since  then  he  has  never 
caught  a  glimpse  of  either  the  money  or  the 
g.  y.  m.  And  the  Texan?  Oh!  he  vanished, 
too. 

Moral.  First,  don’t  trust  strangers,  how¬ 
ever  courteous,  glib-tongued  and  gentlemanly; 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  etc.,  don’t 
be  a  ■■ 

•fttisccUcmeous. 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmonth  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Every  catalogue  that  Mr.  Lov¬ 
ett  publishes  is  spicier  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  present  one  gives  special  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  New  Golden  Qneen  RaspbeiTy, 
Raneocas  Raspberry,  Jewell  Strawberry, 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry,  Lueretia  Dewber¬ 
ry,  Salome  Apple.  Lawson-Comet  Pear,  Sim¬ 
on’s  Plum,  etc.  The  lists  of  grapes  and  straw¬ 
berries  and  larger  fruits  are  certainly  well 
selected. 

Berkshire  Record. — We  are  indebted  to 
the  secretary,  PhiL  M.  Springer,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Berkshire  Association,  for  the  seventh 
volume  of  this  work.  It  contains  the  names 
of  3,000  animals  owned  by  825  persons  in  36 
States  and  Territories,  and  also  in  Canada 
and  England.  Among  the  largest  breedere 
are  T.  R.  Proctor,  New  York;  N.  H.  Genty, 
Missouri;  A.  M,  Fulford,  Maryland;  George 
W.  Penney,  Ohio:  A.  W.  Rollins,  Kansas,  and 
W.  Warren  Morton,  Kentucky — who  own 
441  of  the  entire  number.  The  work  is  gotten 
up  in  the  Secretary's  best  style,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  person  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  hogs  of  this  breed.  Price  $5,  to  be  had 
by  sending  this  amount  to  the  Secretary  at 
Springfield,  HL 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  1885.  This 
pamphlet  of  210  pages  contains  much  valu¬ 
able,  practical  information  in  the  form  of 
essays  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  society. 


Not  the  least  interesting  are  the  discussions 
which  follow  every  essay  and  bnng  out  the 
views  of  those  who  speak  from  experience. 
Among  other  subjects  discussed  iu  this  vol¬ 
ume  are.  Forest  Tree  Planting,  Old  and  New 
Roses,  Garden  Flowers,  Potash  in  Agriculture, 
The  Leaf  as  a  Physical  Study,  and  Comparison 
of  Manures.  It  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the 
most  valuable  information  we  have  on  horti¬ 
cultural  topics  is  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
Robert  Manning,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 

Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate. 
A.  A.  Crozier.  Price  25  cents.  This  little 
book  was  prepared  by  the  author  as  a  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  He  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  bringing  into  a  con¬ 
densed  form  an  immense  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  subjects  treated  are,  dwarfing, 
change  of  form,  amount  of  leaf  surface,  fruit, 
fullness,  color,  composition,  sensitiveness  to 
heat  and  cold,  variability  and  acclimation. 
Mr.  Crozier  states  in  .conclusion  that  it  “seems 


to  be  established  that  as  plants  move  from  the 
locality  of  their  largest  development  toward 
tbeir  northern  limit  of  growth  they  become 
dwarfed  in  babit,  are  rendered  more  fruitful, 
and  all  parts  become  more  highly  colored. 
Their  comparative  leaf  surface  is  often  in¬ 
creased,  their  form  modified  and  their  compo¬ 
sition  changed.  Their  period  of  growth  is 
also  shortened  and  they  are  enabled  to  devel¬ 
op  at  a  lower  temperature.  These  variations, 
if  useful,  may  be  accumulated  by  selection 
and  inheritance.”  All  persons  interested  in 
this  subject  should  send  for  *  copy  of  this 
pamphlet.  Address  A.  A.  Crozier,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan. 

How  to  Avoid  Difficulties  of  Climate. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  Published  by  Nash  & 
Brothers.  Millington,  N.  J.  This  little  pamph¬ 
let  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  two  farmers  who  are  unable  to  begin 
tbeir  spring  plowiog  in  consequence  of  wet 
weather.  Mr.  Jones  finds  fault  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  American  Spring,  declaring  it  to  be 
ruinous  to  farmers.  Mr.  Peters  tabes  a  philo¬ 
sophical  view  of  the  matter.  We  are  here  to 
stay;  we  can’t  change  the  climate.  If  the 
Spring  is  short  and  wet,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  long,  fine  Fall  and  do  our  plowing  then. 
The  great  object  is  to  discover  some  new  im¬ 
plement  tbat  will  help  us  take  advantage  of 
the  short  Spring.  After  some  discussion,  it 
is  about  decided  that  this  much  wished  for 
implement  has  been  found  in  the  “Acme” 
harrow.  An  excellent  description  of  the 
workings  of  this  useful  tool  is  given.  With 
its  help  the  climatic  difficulties  are  to  be  over¬ 
come,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  long  Indian 
Summer,  and  crowding  work  into  the  season 
before  Christmas.  Send  for  the  pamphlet. 

E.  J.  Knowlton,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  Cir¬ 
culars  of  his  universal  bathing  apparatus  and 
also  his  little  book.  Baths  and  Bathing.  Here 
are  some  very  common-sense  articles  on  an 
important  subject.  When  we  consider  wb  at 
a  frightful  source  of  diseaseis  dirt  and  a  want 
of  snffi  cient  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  what 
a  great  lnxury  a  full  bath  is  after  a  hard 
dflv’s  wo^k.  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  urge 

every  one  to 
send  for  these 
books  and  circu¬ 
lars  and  to  read 
them.  They  will 
be  sent  to  all 
who  mention  the 
Rural. 

The  Vermont 
Farm  Machine 
Company,  Bel 
lows  Falls.  Ver¬ 
mont,  A  copy  of 
the  Dairyman,  a 
paper  published 
by  this  firm, and 
also  catalogues 
of  the  Cooley 
Cream  ers, 
Davis's  SwiDg 
Churn  and  Eu¬ 
reka  Butter- 
worker.  These 
dairy  imple- 
m  e  n  t  s  are  be¬ 
coming  so  well 
known  where 
cows  are  kept  or 
butter  made, 
that  to  describe 
them  would  be 
useless.  Send 
for  these  circu¬ 
lars  and  the 
Dairyman,  and 
read  all  about 
them.  We  are 
sure  they  tell  no 
more  than  the 
truth;  for  these 
are  all  superior 
tools. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. -XL T I. 

ALASKAN  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  Sitkans  claim  that  however  much  fine 
weather  they  may  have,  it  always  rains  when 
the  steamer  arrives  and  “steamer-weather” 
has  come  to  be  a  proverb.  But  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  weather  was  superb  during  the  48 
hours  the  “Idaho”  lay  in  port,  and  the  next 
morning  the  captain  invited  us  all,  with  vari¬ 
ous  officers  stationed  iu  Sitka,  to  go  off  to 
Silver  Bay  for  a  picnic.  Two  life-boats  were 
tied  to  the  steam  launch  of  the  “Pinta”  and  a 
ride  of  two  hours  brought  us  to  this  beautiful 
bay,  distinguished  by  a  lovelv  waterfall  and 
the  site  of  a  quartz  mill  over  525  feet  up  hill, 
which  has  never,  I  think,  been  operated.  The 
road  to  it  is  dilapidated,  and  we  xvonder'why 
the  mill  was  not  built  on  the  beach  and  the 
quartz  sent  down  to  it,  in  a  [chute — an  easy 
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matter.  There  is  considerable  prospecting 
being  done  all  the  time  in  Alaska,  but  all 
enterprises  are  attended  with  great  expense. 
A  very  fine  quality  of  marble  was  found  a 
short  time  ago,  and  the  finders  thought  they 
had  struck  a  mine  of  wealth,  but  upon  exam¬ 
ination  it  was  found  to  be  in  fragments,  and 
so  broken  by  earth  quake  shocks,  or  the  action 
of  water,  as  to  be  not  worth  quarrying. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Alaska 
and  her  resources,  and  a  great  deal  of  It  has 
been  untrue,  and  I  might  as  well  say  here, 
once  for  all,  for  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as 
have  written  to  the  Governor,  or  other  of¬ 
ficials,  for  information  concerning  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  grazing,  mining  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  Territory,  that  you  might 
almost  as  well  go  to  the  moon — at 
least  for  250  years  to  come — or  until  the 
United  States  are  planted  thick  with  people 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  very  generally 
knowu,  I  suppose,  that  the  entire  southeastern 
Alaskan  coast,  including  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
has  a  climate  tempered  by  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Japan  current,  and  the  weather  is 
only  a  little  colder  than  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton— the  mercury  almost  never  falling  to 
zero  in  the  coldest  Winters,  so  that  in  Winter 
it  is  no  colder  at  Sitka  than  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  while  the  summer  weather  is  delightful. 
But  back  from  the  coast,  the  cold  in  Winter 
is  intense,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  Territory, 
it  i9  altogether  probable  that  the  ground,  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface,  never  thaws. 
There  are  no  markete,  no  industries  beyond 
what  belong  to  the  Indiana,  practically  no 
grazing  grom. d,  and  no  agricultural  land. 

The  Territory  i*  undeveloped,  and  must  re¬ 
main  so  for  many  years.  Back  from  the 
coast,  it  Is  extremely  mountainous  and  covered 
with  a  jungle  of  vegetation.  The  timber- 
spruce  and  cedar  chiefly — is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Washington  Territory;  bnt  it  will  be 
valuable  when  the  better  forests  of  the  United 
States  are  exhausted.  Now  and  then  one 
come9  upon  a  large  tree  in  the  forest  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  such  a  tree  is  rare. 
TbetreeB  branch  low.  and  fche  wood  is  knotty 
and  resinous  as  a  rule.  The  Yellow  Cedar  is 
very  beautiful  when  free  from  knots  and  im¬ 
perfections,  and  l  have  seen  some  very  pretty 
furniture  made  of  it.  I  gave  an  Indian  wood 
carver  an  order  to  cut  a  salad  set  for  me  from 
this  cedar,  and  he  executed  the  design  to  per¬ 
fection,  finishing  the  large  fork  and  spoon 
with  a  stork  at  the  top.  I  have  heard  of  a  few 
acres  of  cleared  ground  a  few  miles  from 
Sitka,  on  which  hay  has  been  cured.  Grass 
grows  abundantly  and  very  rank  in  gome 
places.  In  sunny  spots;  and  White  Clover  is 
indigeuous;  but  it  is  difficult  to  cure  hay  on 
account  of  the  frequent  rainfalls.  The  soil  is 
disintegrated  rock,  but  certain  vegeta  hies  can 
be  raised  to  advantage  in  the  gardens — beets, 
cabbage,  potatoes— good  in  a  dry  season— 
caul  ill  ower,  peas— ready  to  eat  iu  August — 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  turnip*;  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  one  point  in  Alaska, 
oats  have  been  raised.  Cabbages  bring  25 
cents  a  head,  and  a  SItk&n  boy  told  me  of  one 
that  weighed  27  pounds.  If  the  people  were 
sufficiently  energetic  they  might  raise,  geuer- 
ally,  sufficient  garden  produce  to  supply  their 
needs,  which  now  they  are  very  far  from 
achieving.  Cui  rants,  gooseberries  and  rhu- 
bard  grow  well,  especially  the  former. 
Salmon-berries  grow  everywhere  in  profusion. 
When  stewed  they  ta»te  precisely  like  stewed 
raspberries.  There  is  an  abundance  also  of 
blueberries  and  huckleberries.  The  latter  are 
very  small,  but  of  very  fine  flavor;  and  with 
the  exception  of  fish,  form,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  only  article  of  food 
exported. 

I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
cranberries  exported  last  year.  (Vie  trader 
said  200  tarrels  were  sent;  another  said  he 
had  sent  55  barrels,  which  were  about  all  that 
were  exported ;  the  Collector  of  customs  con¬ 
cluded  that  50  barrels  were  the  aggregate 
from  Sitka.  The  crauberries  are  put  in  water 
and  are  so  kept  during  the  entire  Winter. 
They  grow  on  tiny  shrubs  not  longer  than 
one’s  hand,  succeeding  a  raceme  of  flowers — 
pinkish  bells,  hung  like  those  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  but  larger.  In  my  wandering!-'  in 
many  directions  about  Sitka,  I  found  hut  one 
strawberry  blossom;  but  the  laddie  saw  au 
Indian  oue  day  with  a  bowl  half  full  of  small 
strawberries,  and  I  have  heard  the  Sitkau 
boys  talk  of  a  place  where  they  grow.  Eider 
(Sa  i  bucus  Douglassii),  grows  abundantly; 
I  do  not  kuow  that  the  people  use  the  fruit, 
which  is  scarlet  when  ripe,  and  extremely 
ornamental.  The  only  fruit-tree  in  Sitka — 
excepting  the  wild  crab  apple — stands  in  the 
garden  of  the  cottage  we  occupied,  and  an  old 
Slavonian  told  me  that  it  was  planted  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  that  about  four  years  ago, 
the  owner  took  off  the  top  soil  and  put  hen 
manure  ou  the  roots,  and  for  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  tree  scarcely  bore  a  leaf.  However, 
it  recovered  from  that  idiotic  treatment,  aud 
is  now  well  covered  with  leaves,  but  has  a 


decrepid  appearance.  I  have  been  told  that 
some  blackberries  grow  in  certain  places,  but 
I  have  seen  none,  and  I  have  found  wild  roses 
growing  nowhere  but  in  Sitkan  gardens. 
Chickens  are  raised  in  Sitka— not  enough  to 
supply  the  home  market  with  eggs— and  eggs, 
when  cheapest,  cost  50  cent*  per  dozen.  There 
are  also  some  hogs  browsing  about,  certainly 
never  corn  fed.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
cows,  aud  milk  for  the  first  time  iu  the  history 
of  the  Territory,  has  been  sold  during  the  last 
three  months  for  10  cents  per  quart.  There 
are  no  horses  iu  Sitka  and  but  one  mule, 
which  when  brought  here  was  regarded  by  the 
Indiaus  aB  a  wonder.  There  are  a  number  of 
goats,  probably  kept  for  their  milk.  This 
enumeration,  including  fish  and  game — 
chiefly  venison — constitutes  the  native  food 
supply  for  whites,  the  Indians  eating  various 
things  that  have  not  yet  entered  into  the 
groceries  of  civilization.  Granulated  sugar 
costs  here  from  17  to  20  cents  a  pound— un¬ 
necessarily  dear,  it  would  seem.  Flour  sells — 
a  50-pound  sack  for  $1.75,  and  beef  and  mutton, 
when  brought  by  the  steamer,  command 
from  25  to  30  cents.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
picnic. 

During  this  mountain  climb  I  found  a  tall 
aater  varying  from  pale  purple  to  pink,  and  a 
pretty  and  altogether  new  flower  to  me,  large, 
blue,  and  in  shape  like  a  violet,  set  in  a 
clump  of  long,  light-green  leaves.  The  sailors 
and  waiters  from  the  “Idaho”  spread  our 
luncheon  on  the  grass  in  a  sunny  cove,  and 
when  all  were  seated,  Lieutenant  Barnett 
photographed  the  party,  having  brought  a 
camera  for  the  purpose.  We  returned  to  the 
“Idaho”  at  five  o’clock,  and  after  dinner  on 
board, we  sent  our  luggage  to  our  hired  house, 
it  being  token  thither  in  a  new  lumber 
wagon  drawn  by  a  dozen  Indian  boys  from 
the  Presbyterian  Mission — a  comical,  prirni 
tive  sight  which  I  often  saw  during  our 
month  in  Bitka.  We  followed  the  wagon  a 
half  hour  later,  and  soou  had  our  house  in 
order.  A  party  of  15  to  20  of  our  fellow 
passengers  came  from  the  steamer  to  visit  our 
camp,  some  expressing  envy  at  our  good  for¬ 
tune^  others  predicting  that  we  would  find  the 
time  intolerably  long,  while  still  others  won¬ 
dered  what  we  could  get  to  eat,  and  thought 
the  idea  of  stopping  a  month  in  Alaska  a  very 
strange  and  unaccountable  onel  1  somewhat 
relieved  the  minds  of  the  latter  by  saying 
that  we  bad  brought  with  us  a  month’s  supply 
of  provisions — such  as  were  not  perishable — 
and  that  our  supplies  included  bedding,  towels, 
table  silver,  some  crockery  and  napery,  that 
our  material  wants  were  amply  provided  for, 
and  that  I,  at  least,  anticipated  a  month  of 
delightful  and  novel  experiences — an  anticlpa 
tion  most  fully  and  charmingly  realized. 


for  XUonutt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISL  RAY  CLARK. 


TO  MOTHERS. 


Ur  and  down  our  fair  land  are  many  new 
made  homes  filled  with  comfort  and  cheer 
for  their  iumates  and  for  all  who  may  desire 
to  share  their  hospitality.  Neatness  and 
beauty  aud  many  evidences  of  taste  and  cul 
ture  characterize  these  dwelliugs  within  and 
without. 

The  o<d  farm  house  which  25  years  ago 
contained  only  bare  necessities,  and  50  years 
ago,  should  it  have  stood  so  long,  was  void  of 
beauty  or  comfort  now  is  made  over  by  the 
young  people  just  commencing  life  together, 
not,  to  be  sure,  as  their  fathers  and  mothers 
did,  for  the  world  has  been  marching  on  these 
25  years.  Men  have  not  labored  with  brain 
aud  hand  in  vain,  but  men  aud  women  of  the 
present  reap  from  the  past  a  rich  harvest. 
These  homes  without  great  care-toklug  or 
labor  are  supplied  with  much  that  is  orna¬ 
mental  together  with  all  the  useful  appliances 
of  the  present  day.  What  has  required  mauy 
years  of  effort;  the  daily  press,  the  steam  car, 
the  utility  of  electricity,  the  telephone,  music¬ 
al  instruments  of  cuuning  device,  machinery, 
which  would  have  been  too  intricate  for  our 
forefathers,  the  rising  generation  use  and 
enjoy  without  the  expense  or  effort  which  oue 
of  our  smaller  inventions,  the  sewing  marhiue, 
cost  our  grand-mothers  in  time  aud  labor. 
In  view  of  all  this  rich  legacy  young  people 
do  not  begin  where  their  fathers  and  mothers 
began.  The  table  which  is  now  the  common 
fare  in  its  deooratious  aud  dainty  viands  be¬ 
long  ouly  to  the  rich  of  the  land  100  years  ago. 
The  young  hostess  of  to  day  is  found  pos¬ 
sessed  not  only  of  these  material  gifts;  but 
better  still  she  is  more  at  ease,  more  self- 
possessed  than  those  who  have  gone  before 
her  could  be,  for  she  has  a  sense  of  ownership 
of  much  that  is  truly  valuable;  Bhe  reads,  she 
possibly  writes,  she  knows  of  and  has  con¬ 
versed  with  greater  minds  than  her  own;  but 
this  latter  does  not  discourage  her,  ou  the 
coutrary,  she  realizes  she  is  able  to  appreciate 


greatness  wherever  found  either  among  men 
or  books. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  too  often  for 
women  too  hard,  too  continuous  toil  with  the 
hands.  Then  books  and  papers  were  fewer. 
The  toil  for  daily  bread  both  for  father  aud 
mother  tended  to  make  life  a  tread-mill  which 
they  were  often  obliged  to  lead  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  and  their  growing  children. 
Older  mothers  of  to-day  kuow  what  bard 
continuous  toil  means.  They  have  seen  it  in 
their  early  days  and  Bhared  it  with  their 
brothers.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  this 
have  allowed  tbeir  children  too  much  freedom. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  majority,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  youth  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  are  growing  up  in  idleness.  These 


Musicians  who  love  on  the  key  board  to  thrum. 
Musicians  of  color,  tho  banjo  who  strum. 

Musicians  with  baton,  musical  with  pen, 

How  shall  we  class  all  these  musical  men?" 

Music  is  said  to  a  kind  of  language  and  as 
such  it  possesses  the  advantage  over  poetry 
which  a  universal  language  has  over  a  parti¬ 
cular  one  for  this  speaks  only  to  its  own  age 
and  country;  the  other  speaks  to  ail  ages  and 
countries.  It  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
body  may  be  mechanically  affected  by  sound. 
If  tho  floor  of  a  church,  the  chandelier  or 
other  objects  vibrate  at  the  sound  of  an  organ 
may  we  not  suppose  that  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
hurnau  frame  may  be  put  in  a  tremulous  mo¬ 
tion  when  they  happen  to  be  iu  unison  with 
any  notes  of  sympathy  with  them?— we  may 
interpret  music,  if  we  appreciate  it  at 
all,  iu  a  manner  corresponding  to  our 
own  feelings.  If  agitated  by  turbulent 
passions,  we  find  it  impossible  to  con  vert 
smooth  and  delicate  music  into  a  lan¬ 
guage  iu  unison  with  our  irritated 
feelings,  and  if  under  softening  influ¬ 
ences  of  some  tender  attachment  or  of 
sorrow  for  the  lo6s  of  a  loved  one, 
we  are  unable  to  appreciate  bold  aud 
brilliant  Bounds. 

•'The  birds  Instructed  man 
And  taught  him  songs  bpfore  his  Brt  began 
And  while  soft,  evening  gales  blew  over  tbe 
plains. 

And  Bbook  the  souudlng  reeds;  they  taught 
the  swains. 

And  thus  the  pipe  was  framed  and  tuneful 
reed.,* 


homes  with  which  all  are  acquainted,  fitted 
up  but  a  day  ago  found  their  new  young  mis- 
trees,  equal  in  a  short  time  to  their  complete 
management  so  far  as  house  keeping  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  believe  the  older  mothers  of  to¬ 
day  have  trained  their  daughters  to  be  as 
useful  in  their  homes  as  they  tbomselves  have 
been.  Moreover  young  women  of  to-day 
thank  their  mothers  for  tbe  high  aims  of  life 
whose  seeds  have  been  plauted  In  their  souls 
and  which  will  in  time  bring  forth  far  richer 
fruit  than  manual  labor  alone,  however  well 
taught  and  pursued  can  bring. 

We  deaire  to  lmpreas  upon  mothers  the  need 
they  should  feel  to  give  to  their  daughters 
worthy  character.  The  American  people 
live  too  fast.  Life’s  course  is  often  too  quickly 
run,  and  when  men  aud  women  should  be 
strongest,  aud  with  full  armor  ou  they  fall. 
They  die  at  50  and  GO,  and  earlier  than  40,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  speBt  their  vital  force;  brains 
have  been  over- wrought,  uerves  have  been  all 
unstrung.  Strong  physical  frames  have  suc¬ 
cumbed.  The  first — and  by  no  means  the 
least — valuable  legacy  a  mother  can  bequeath 
her  child,  is  a  strong  physical  body.  A  strong 
mind  in  a  stroug  body  is  as  true  as  it  is  a  trite 
saying.  Watched  over  aud  carefully  tended 
in  infancy  the  mother  takes  great  care  to 
give  her  baby  fresh  air,  a  proper  amount  of 
sleep,  loose  warm  clothing;  she  is  careful 
about  diet  aud  hurtful  exposures  of  whatever 
nature,  are  guarded  agaiust.  When  should 
this  diligent  attention  cease?  Surely  uo  less 
care  is  necessary  when  the  daughter  assumes 
control  of  herself.  It  giveB  occasion  for  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  mothers  can  now  find  time  to  give 
thought  to  the  important  matter  of  healthful 
dress  and  food,  and  can  learn  the  importance 
of  bathing  and  exercUe,  and  much  sleep  for 
their  boys  and  girls. 

Marion  Harland’s  book, “Eve’s  Daughters, ”is 
full  of  good  suggestions  on  this  point  of  secur¬ 
ing  health  for  girls.  She  advocates  such 
clothing  as  can  insure  the  romping  sports  of 
their  brothers.  She  wants  the  girl’s  frame 
developed  by  just  tbe  plays  which  give 
strength  and  muscle  to  the  boy’s  arm,  and 
make  him  swift  to  run.  In  fact  the  exercises 
which  make  him  the  buoyant  boy  he  is,  would 
cure  cold  feet,  sick  headache,  sleeplessness  and 
the  many  untold  evils  to  girls  arising  from 
improper  dress,  inactivity  and  high-seasoned 
cookery. 

Mothers  do  well  w  ho  keep  their  boys  and 
girls  as  such,  and  do  not  hurry  to  make  them 
older.  If  they  have  grown  with  the  birds  and 
flowers,  been  taught  well  the  lessons  of  nature, 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  the  great  calls  upon 
all  to  be  useful,  not  burdened  with  the  weighty 
cares  aud  thoughts  of  every  day  living,  chil¬ 
dren  will  develop  more  slowly,  and  will  in 
consequence  be  stronger  men  and  women,  and 
will  not,  as  many  examples  prove,  break  down 

young.  M.  w,  w. 

- -  «  ♦ 

MUSIC. 

"East  or  West  wherever  you  go, 

Whether  to  latitudes  high  or  low; 

Tropical  heats  or  Arctic  snow, 

Where  bare  rocks  rise,  where  palm  trees  grow. 
Whore  black  swamps  sweep,  where  torrents  flow. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Nile  aud  the  Po, 
The  Hudson,  the  Thames,  the  Hoang  Ho. 

In  Thibet,  Peru,  and  In  Ohio. 

Ill  Mecca.  Kahln,  aud  Toklo, 

In  Boston,  Moscow,  uud  Cairo. 

Wherever  there's  land. 


The  question  is  often  asked  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  science  and  art  of 
music.  Tbe  science  of  music  is  knowing  why 
it  is  done — the  art  is  knowing  how  to  do  it. 
A  man  may  know  that  certain  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  produce  a  particular 
note,  and  that  a  combination  of  these  notes 
produce  harmony,  but  yet  be  unable  to  sing. 
He  may  lie  a  scientific  musician  and  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  note,  On  the  other  hand  a 
person  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of 
souud,  who  cannot  tell  why  or  perhaps  even 
how  he  does  it, may  nevertheless  be  a  thorough 
artist  and  produce  the  most  beautiful  soul 
stirring  music. 

Hence  it  argues  nothing,  either  for  or 
against  a  teacher  of  music:  whether  he  or  she 
can  perform,  or  sing  well  or  not. 

A  scientific  musician,  all  things  considered, 
is  perhaps  a  better  teacher  than  the  artistic 
one.  The  first  knows  how  the  melodious 
sounds  are  produced  and  can  tell  auotherhow 
to  produce  them,  the  latter  can  produce 
them  readily,  but  may  not  be  able  to  t  :1 
how  or  why.  But  a  musician,  either  the 
teacher  or  the  artist  must  have  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  emotional  nature,  must  not  only 
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Or  room  to  stand 

Y  mi'll  flnd  music  tuns  at  your  oommund. 
Muslolaus  who  tickle  the  string*  with  a  bow, 
Musicians  tha  brass  sad  wood  who  blow. 
Musicians. for  cymbal*  and  both. sort*  of  drum. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Roap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  If  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  arc 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  t'ir  'nuti.  Please 
mention  his  paper. 


experience  and  feel  the  emotions  expressed  by 
the  music,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  but 
have  the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  others  so 
that  it  is  reproduced  in  the  listener. 

Music  has  been  said  to  be  “an  intoxication; 
a  world  in  which  to  live,  to  combat,  to  repose; 
a  sea  of  painful  delight,  incomprehensible  and 
bodndless  as  eternity.” 

Music  is  not  simply  “a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,”  it  is  the  highest  form  of  expressing 
emotions,  emotions  which  are  only  partially, 
imperfectly  expressed  by  our  rude,  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  of  expression.  “It  is  the  function 
of  music  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
emotioual  language  and  the  vague  feeliugs  of 
unexperienced  felicity  which  music  arouses — 
those  indefinite  impressions  of  an  unknown 
ideal  life  vphieh  it  calls  up,  may  be  considered 
as  a  prophecy,  to  the  fulfillment  of  which, 
music  is  itself  partly  instrumental.”  We 
should  study  music  then,  not  to  “show  off”  at 
an  evening  party,  or  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  village  choir,  but  because  it  is  one 
of  the  great  forces  which  is  slowly  but  surely 
beautifyiug  the  world;  a  light  which  is  to 
'shine  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect 
iy;"  a  thing  of  beauty  which  is  a  joy  now 
id  forever.  j.  H.  o. 


“  COMFORT  YE  MY  PEOPLE.” 


Dr.  Talmage,  iu  his  sermon  on  “Ordinary 
people,”  says:  “Wbat  the  world  most  needs  is 
religion  for  ordinary  people,  in  ordinary 
spheres,  doing  ordinary  work.  We  spend 
much  of  our  time  in  rhapsody  of  the  remark- 
ables,  twisting  garlands  for  the  conquerors, 
building  thrones  for  magnates.  What  is  most 
needed  is  appreciation  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Lord’s  soldiery.”  Again,  he  says:  “The 
vast  majority  of  you  will  never  lead  an  array, 
will  never  frame  a  constitution,  will  never 
make  a  valuable  invention,  will  never  endow 
an  observatory,  will  never  propouud  a  new 
philosophy,*  ill  never  decide  a  nation’s  destiny. 
You  don't  expect  to.  You  don’t  want  to.” 

Since  farmers  make  up  a  large  majority  of 
what  is  termed  “ordinary”  people,  none 
better  than  they  can  appreciate  such  a  sermon. 
Though  with  so  much  of  his  time  occupied 
with  great  men  and  great  suhjects,  Dr.  Tal- 
mage  does  not  forget  the  ordinary  people, and 
shows  a  true  appreciation  of  the  petty  trials 
that  make  up  our  every  day  lives,  when  he  says: 
“Vast  multitudes  of  you  are  women,  at  the 
head  of  households.  You  had  to  launch  the 
family  this  morning  for  Sabbath  observance. 
Your  brain  planned  the  style  of  apparel  for 
the  whole  group.  Every  morning  you  plan 
for  the  day.  The  culinary  department  is 
under  your  dominion.  The  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  of  your  home  are  under  your  direc¬ 
tion.”  He  further  says:  “To  regulate  the  food, 
and  the  apparel,  and  the  habits,  and  to  settle 
a  thousand  questions  of  home  life  is  a  tax  on 
nerve  and  brain,  and  general  health  appalling 
if  there  be  uo  Divine  alleviation.” 

Every  weary  mother  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  these  sentiments  and  knows  and  feels 
more  than  she  can  ever  express.  It  does  not 
comfort  her  much  to  be  told  of  Elizabeth 
Fry’s  notable  behavior  among  criminals  at 
Newgate,  or  Mrs.  Judson’s  behavior  among 
Borneo’s  cannibals.  But  rather  recite  to  her 
the  trials  and  sacrifices  of  those  in  her  own 
sphere,  those  who  once  like  herself,  traveled 
the  weary  rounds  of  domestic  duties, 
performing  with  their  own  hands,  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year,  the  same  fatiguing 
and  never-ending  tasks,  seemingly  so  trivial 
in  their  uaturo,  yet  of  so  va»t  importance  and 
upon  which  hangs  the  welfare  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

Nothing  so  cheering  and  comforting  to  the 
housewife  as  sympathy  from  those  who  know 
and  can  understand  the  worrimente,  and  ex¬ 
asperations  to  which  the  ordinary  house¬ 
keeper  is  put,  from  morning  to  night,  and 
from  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  last 
Would  that  this  serrnan  could  be  published 
throughout  the  land,  and  printed  copies  of  the 
same  put  into  the  hands  of  every  lonely, 
weary  mother  who  is  denied  even  the  privilege 
of  hearing  a  sermon  for  months  and  years  some 
times,  and  who  for  the  ifiost  part  spends  her 
Sabbaths  alone.  No  wonder  tho  book  grcj^s 
state  under  her  eyes,  and  she  sighs  as  she  lays 
it  aside  and  tries  to  comfort  the  restless,  fret¬ 
ful  babe.  She  recognizes  her  friends  as  they 
pass  by  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  wltb  the  outside  world  and  looks 
longingly  after  them,  yearning  for  a  breath 
of  pure  air,  and  a  change  from  the  old  beaten 
path.  It  is  these  above  all  others  who  could 
most  fully  appreciate  those  grand,  yet  simple 
sermons  preached  by  Dr.  Talmage  to  that  vast 
assemblage  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  and 
for  the  printed  copies  of  which  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  press.  May  they  continue  to  bless  a 
tij  ed  world,  and  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the 
millions  of  toiling  people,  who,  though 
doing  ordinary  work  are  not  forgotten  by 
Him,  who  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. 

M.  L.  HINDS. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


HELPS. 


I  have  made  some  excellent  lamp  wicks 
out  of  an  old,  red  felt  hat.  I  first  washer!  the 
felt  in  strong  soap  suds,  then,  when  dry,  was 
careful  to  cut  the  strips  the  exact  width  their 
entire  length.  Wicks,  either  bought  or  home¬ 
made,  need  an  occasional  washing  in  soap  suds, 
if  you  would  have  your  lamps  give  a  bright, 
clear  light 

When  white  washing  your  cellar  this  Fall, 
add  au  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon 
of  wash  before  applying. 

When  a  member  of  my  family  burns  or 
scalds  bimself,  I  at  once  put  the  injured  part 
into  cold  water-ice-water  if  I  can  get  it — 
until  the  pain  ceases,  which  will  be  in  from 
one  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  burn,  and 
then  apply  any  healing  ointment  or  salve  I 
have  at  hand. 

Here  is  a  simple,  practicable  way  of  cutting 
glass  bottles  for  vases,  cups,  etc.  Make  quite 
a  deep  mark  with  a  file  iu  the  glass  where  you 
wish  to  begin,  heat  a  pointed  poker  red-hot, 
aud  touch  the  glass  at  that  place.  A  crack 
will  start  which  will  follow  the  hot  iron  as  it 
is  carried  around  the  glass. 

Ieiug  stirred  thick  with  rolled  hickory  nut 
meats  i3  delicious  as  a  dresssing  between 
layer  cakes.  mbs.  m.  b. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

The  liquid  that  a  leg  of  mutton  has  been 
boiled  in  makes  an  excellent  base  for  a  soup. 
When  working  butter,  reserve  a  very  little 
before  salting  to  grease  your  cake  tins.  Fresh, 
uusalted  butter,  is  very  nice  to  grease  a  skillet 
for  frylug  eggs  or  eoolciug  an  omelet. 

When  using  butter  milk  for  griddle  cakes, 
dilute  it  a  third  with  cold  water  if  you  would 
not  have  your  cakes  “sticky." 

Hash,  to  be  good— and  it  can  be  good— must 
not  stew  and  simmer  aud  simmer  aud  stew,  but 
be  heated  through  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
sent  to  the  table  at  once. 

A  enp  of  cold,  strong  beef  tea  nicely  sea. 
soued  and  free  from  grease,  taken  during  the 
night;  will  overcome  in  many  cases  nervous¬ 
ness  and  sleeplessness,  mrs  economy. 

•  A.  SIMPLE  REMEDY. 

Lard  as  au  application  for  bruises  is  consid¬ 
ered  iudispensable  at  our  house.  If  put  on  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  will  usually  remove  all 
soreness,  and  prevent  the  discoloration  that 
follows  such  a  hurt.  If  the  bruise  Is  severe  it 
may  not  cure  it  entirely,  but  will  help  it  iu 
auy  case.  A  blow  on  the  face  followed  by  a 
black  aud  blue  spot  is  especially  annoying  but 
uuless  so  near  the  eyes  as  to  settle  black  under 
them,  lard  will  prevent  such  discoloration. 
Try  it  when  next  you  are  so  uufortunate  as  to 
get  a  bruise.  a.  b. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

We  would  caution  consumers  of  canned 
goods  against  allowing  the  contents  to  remain 
iu  the  onus  after  they  are  ouoe  opened.  In 
case  of  meats,  the  same  care  should  be  given 
to  them  as  if  they  were  freshly  cooked,  that 
is  kept  on  ice  or  iu  a  cotJl  place. 

Martha  Howe-Davidson  says:  “A 
mother  who  feeds  her  baby  with  cucumbers, 
stale  fruit  aud  beer  when  it  is  well,  aud  doses 
it  with  soothing- sirup  wheu  it  beepmes  ill  can 
bid  defiance  to  the  entire  sanitary  force  of  a 
city  and  render  fruitless  the  wisest  plans  for 
the  prevention  of  disease.”  . 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

GRAHAM  MUFFINS. 

Two  cups  of  sour  milk,  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
Boda,  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  bit  of  salt  and 
Graham  flour  to  make  a  moderately  stiff  hat¬ 
ter,  Add  the  soda  to  the  milk  aud  beat  for  a 
few  moments  hefore  adding  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Bake  in  hot,  greased  gem- tins. 

CUTTING  LAYER  CAKE. 

I  always  use  my  apple  corer  to  cut  out  a 
small  hole  in  the  center  of  layer  cakes  before 
cutting  into  pieces.  It  prevents  the  thin  part 
of  the  slice  from  breaking  off. 

to  prepare  cocoa-nut  for  cake. 

Cut  a  hole  through  the  nut  at  one  of  the 
“eyes,”  draw  off  the  milk,  pound  the  nut 
well  on  all  sides  to  loo6en  the  meat,  break 
o’pen,  remove  shell  and  set  in  a  cool,  open 
oven  for  half  a  day.  Grate  and  use  at  once, 
or  sprinkle  thickly  with  powdered  sugar  and 
spread  out  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared  it  will  beep  for  weeks.  mbs.  e.  v. 

elderberries  for  winter  use. 

I  prepared  some  elderberries  for  winter  pies 
this  August  as  follows:  Strip  from  the  stems, 
weight— to  twenty  pounds  of  fruit  add  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  half  cup  of  strong  vinegar 
and  a  dessert  spoonful  each  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  and  cloves.  Stew  geutly  for  an  hour 
then  bottle.  I  always  add  a  few  bits  of  lemon 
to  my  elderberry  pies. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Pare,  core  and  slice  the  quinces,  stewing  the 
skins,  cores  and  seeds  in  a  dish  by  themselves, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover.  When  the 
parings  are  cooked  tender,  strain  all  through 
a  thin  bag,  squeezing  out  all  of  the  juice. 
Put  the  quince  into  a  preserving  kettle 
with  the  strained  juice,  boil  until  reduced  to 
a  smooth  mass  aud  stir  in  not  quite  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Weigh  the  fruit  before 
cooking.  Boil  ten  minutes  longer,  stirring 
constantly.  Put  in  small  jars  and  paste  pa¬ 
per  tightly  over  the  tops. 

EXTRA  GOOD  SQUASH  PIE. 

One  pint  of  steamed  and  strained  squash,  a 


For  preserving  the  youthful  color  and 
beauty  of  the  hair,  promoting  its  growth, 
ami  imparting  freshness  and  vitality, 
Ayer’s  ITair  Vigor  is  tinequalcil.  E.  S. 
riper,  Downsville,  La..,  writes :  “  I  have 
used  several  hair  preparations,  but  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  is  the  only  one  I  have  found 
that  sustains  the  claims  made  for  it.”  L. 
V.  Templeton,  Medford,  Mass.,  writes: 
“  I  have  been  using  Ayer’s  Ilair  Vigor 
with  wonderful  success.  It  has  restored 
vitality  to  my  hair,  and  stimulated  it  to 
renewed  growth.  It  has  done,  in  my  case, 
everything  that  lias  been  claimed  for  it.” 
J.  B.  Edwards,  Lincoln,  Xebr.,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  lias  not  only  restored 
my  hair  to  its  original  color,  but  has  also 
made  it  more  vigorous,  abundant,  aud 


pint  of  new  milk,  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar, 
three  eggs  beaten  very  light,  a  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ginger,  the  same  of  cinnamon  and  a 
little  salt.  Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with  good  paste, 
hake  till  a  light  brown,  pour  in  the  mixture 
and  bake.  mrs.  e.  c.  carson. 

COLD-SLAW  WITH  DRESSING. 

A  small  head  of  white  cabbage  cut  off  very 
fine,  a  cup  of  milk,  two  thirds  of  a  cup  of 
vinegar,  a  tablespoon  ful  of  butter,  same  of 
white  sugar,  two  beaten  eggs,  pepper  and 
salt  to  fancy  and  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of 
celery  if  you  have  it.  Put  the  milk  and  vin¬ 
egar  on  to  heat  in  separate  dishes,  add  the 
seasoning,  butter  and  sugar  to  the  hot  vinegar, 
put  the  cabbage  into  the  hot  vinegar,  heat 
to  a  boil  and  at  once  remove  and  turn  out 
into  a  bowl.  Add  the  beaten  eggs  to  the  hot 
milk,  cook  until  it  thickens,  pour  over  the 
cabbage,  toss  up  with  a  fork,  cover  and  set  in 
a  cool  place.  Do  not  serve  until  cold. 

APPLE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  powdered  sugar,  a  half  cup  of 
butter  creamed  with  the  sugar,  whites  of  six 
eggs  whipped  stiff,  a  half  cup  of  corn  starch, 
half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of  pre¬ 
pared  flour.  Bake  in  jelly  tins.  Make  the 
following  dressing,  and  spread  between  the 
layers:  yelks  of  two  beaten  eggs,  a  cup  of 
sugar,  three  medium-sized,  tart  apples,  grated, 
one  lemon,  juice  and  half  the  grated  rind. 
Beat  the  sugar  and  yelks  together,  add  the 
lemon,  and  grate  the  freshly  peeled  apples 
directly  into  this  mixture.  Set  in  a  dish  of 
boiling  water  over  the  fire,  stirring  until  at 
the  boiling  point.  Do  not  use  until  cold. 

mart  b. 


baked  macaroni. 

Break  half  a  pound  of  macaroni  into  inch 
lengths,  and  cook  20  minutes  in  salted  water. 
Drain,  cover  the  bottom  of  a  small  baking 
dish  with  it,  strew  with  grated  cheese  and 
butter  bits,  season  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  cover  with  another  layer  of  macaroni. 
Fill  the  dish  in  this  way,  strew  butter  and 
cheese  over  the  top,  pour  over  a  small  cup  of 
milk,  cover  and  bake  half  an  hour,  uncover 
and  brown.  country  cook. 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  is  eutircly  free  from 
uncleanly,  dangerous,  or  injurious  sub- 
stauces,  and  its  use  is  always  safe  and 
beneficial.  James  A.  Etter,  sheriff  of 
'Wythe  county,  Va.,  writes:  “My  hair 
had  a  tendency  to  fall  out,  and  also  to  turn 
gray.  Ayer’s  Ilair  Vigor  has  stimulated  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth,  making  the  hair 
soft  and  pliant,  and  causing  it  to  retain  its 
natural  color.”  G.  H.  Harrell,  Louisville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “I  have  used  Aver’s  Hair 
Vigor  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is  the 
best  preparation  I  have  ever  found  for  the 
hair  and  scalp.”  Mrs.  L.  M.  Holmes, 
Malden,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  experi- 
f  cured  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor.  It  freed  my  scalp  from 
humors,  and  has  restored  my  hair  to  its 
original  color  and  healthy  condition.” 


healthy  than  ever.' 


Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 


PREPARED  BY 


DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  bv  all  Druggists. 


BEST^Ma 


We  will  guarantee  the  ‘’LOVELL"  W  (HER  ta 
do  better  work  and  tlo  it  easier  and  ii  e*->  time 
than  auy  other  machine  in  the  world  Warranted  tot 
live  Tears,  and  if  it  ilon't  w  u»U  the  clothes  clean  with, 
out  rubbing,  wo  will  refund  the  money. 

inCIITC  lAIKUTCn  meverveo  .r  ty  Wec=  i 
Autn  I  O  If  An  I  CU  show  proof  that  Agents 
nro  making  from  57 3  to  $150  per  month,  Earmara 

- 

groat  success  aching  tills  Washer  Retail  price  only 
®N.  Sample  to  tb' s-  desiring  an  agency  S‘4.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WK1NRKRS  r-manufaet 
nrwvn  lowest  prlco.  We  invite  lhu  strictest  it:  vestige, 
tion.  Bond  us  your  address  on  a  poet:,  i  card  for  f  >  rthei 

particulars  Lo  YELL  WASHER  COm  Erk#?a. 


THE  BEST  50c.  KNIFE  EVER  SOLD. 

This  has  been  our  S5e  Kulfe,  but  fora 
while  we  will  sell  at  50o.,  post  paid  by 
Blades  are  tile  tested  and 
warranted.  Pruning 
K«  ife.  75  e  Stock  Knife, 
*  I .  $  inch  steel  Shears.  75 
ets.  Gents’  line  3  blade 
Knife,  #1.  Boys’  l  blade, 
25  ets,;  Ladles'  2 
blade,  pearl,  50  e. 
Send  f<  r  IS  pace 
free  list,  also 
"How  To  Use  a 
Rtuor.” 

Maher&Grosh, 

7.5  S  Street, 
TOLEDO,  O. 


pUsfffUittifou.s  gidi’frtisdttg. 

Preserving  The  Hair. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10, 1885 . 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  strike  of 
drivers  and  conductors  on  nearly  all  the  street 
car  lines  at  St.  Louis.  The  cars  all  stopped 
running  at  first;  bnt  as  the  companies  got 
other  drivers  and  conductors,  some  of  the 
cars  began  to  run,  and  nearly  all  were  running 
as  usual  yesterday.  The  strikers,  however, 
assembled  in  large  numbers  here  and  there, 
threw  the  cars  off  the  tracks  and  upset  them, 
unmercifully  beat  the  “scabs”  who  had  taken 
their  places,  and  often  maltreated  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  police  made  a  number  of  arrests, 
and  killed  as  usual,  not  a  rioter,  but  an  in¬ 
nocent  man.  Several  hundred  were  injured 
more  or  less  severely .  Much  fear  is  felt  of 
greater  damage  from  the  mob;  an  influx  of 
Socialists  and  roughs  is  reported  from  Chicago 
and  other  cities.  These  and  those  in  the  city 
are  arming;  500  special  police  have  been  en¬ 
rolled;  and  troops  will  be  called  out  if  neces¬ 
sary . .  Cardinal  McCloskey,  the  first 

American  “Prince  of  the  Church'7  died  here 
at  four  minutes  to  one  this  morning,  leaving 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  over  which  he 
has  presided  for  more  than  30  years,  and  all 
the  Catholics  in  the  country,  in  mourning. 
He  had  long  been  very  feeble,  but  his  final 
illness  lasted  only  a  few  days.  Born  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  March  30,  1810;  ordained  priest  at  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Emmettsburg,  Maryland,  in 
1834;  appointed  coadjustor  to  Bishop  Hughes 
in  1843,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Axiere, 
made  Bishop  of  Albany  in  1847;  and  created 
Archbishop  of  New  York  in  1804,  and  Cardinal 
on  March  15,  1875 . . . 

President  Cleveland  said  last  Wednesday 
to  Major  Burke,  of  New  Orleans:  “Public 
officers  are  not  expected,  and  they  will  not  be 
permitted,  to  use  their  official  positions  or  the 
patronage  of  their  offices  in  the  interest  of 
party  factions.  They  have  been  invested  with 
public  trust  for  the  execution  of  which  they 
will  be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability.  Partisan 
interference  or  use  of  their  offices  in  political 

contests  will  not  be  tolerated.” . 

Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  has  arrived  here 
after  her  two  years’  brilliant  career  in  Eng¬ 
land . The  Ohio  River  Commission 

composed  of  five  members  from  each  of  the 
seven  States  tributary  to  the  “Beautiful 
River,”  at  its  18th  session  at  Pittsburg  the 
other  day,  decided  to  appeal  urgently  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  appropriation  of  $4, 000, 000  to 
$5,000,000  annually  10  or  12  years,  “uDtilthe 
stream  is  made  navigable  at  all  seasons  from 

the  head-waters  to  the  mouth." . 

The  Baltimore  grand  jury  reports  that  the 
introduction  of  the  whipping  post  to  punish 

wife- beaters  has  had  a  salutary  effect . 

....  The  order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
at  their  recent  convention  in  New  York  City, 
reported  a  balance  of  $365,310  in  their  treas¬ 
ury.  The  membership  numbers  20,000.  Labor 
organizations  are  growing  marvelously  in 

number,  solidarity  and  power . Six 

crematories  are  *‘in  full  blast"  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  can  hardly  incinerate  the 
bodies  offered  to  them,  so  popular  has  “cre¬ 
mation”  become . The  death  rate  in 

the  South  is  14.84  per  1,000  among  whites,  and 

17.28  among  blacks . At  Salt  Lake 

City  Monday  and  Tuesday  eight  persons— 
Groo,  Best,  Davis,  Seal,  Coley,  White,  Con¬ 
nelly,  and  Minor — either  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation  or  were 
tried  and  convicted  of  it,  and,  having  re¬ 
fused  to  pledge  obedience  to  the  law  in  the 
future,  were  all,  except  Mi  nor,  whose  sentence 
was  postponed,  sentenced  to  its  extreme 
penalty,  six  months  in  prison  and  a  fine  of 
$300.  The  trials  are  still  going  on.  and  at  this 
rate  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  a  good 
part  of  Mormondom  will  take  its  turn  in  jail. 
Mormons  must  evidently  either  find  another 
Deseret  in  some  other  country  or  give  up  poly¬ 
gamy.  They  can’t  do  the  first,  as  no  other 
country  will  tolerate  plurality  of  wives, there¬ 
fore . . President  Cleveland  has 

been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to 
succeed  General  Grant.  During  the  year 
$57,705  of  the  FuDd  were  paid  cut  iu  the 
Southern  States  for  educational  purposes  ... 

. ...The  grand  jury  has  refused  to  indict 

any  of  the  murderers  of  the  Chinese  at  Rock 
Springs, Wyoming,  Nearly  all  who  joined  in 
the  crime  are  foreigners.  Mormons  are  now 
working  iu  the  mines.  The  war  against  the 
Chinese  is  still  urged  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
California  and  Oregon . It  is  pro¬ 

posed  to  utilize  the  motive  power  of  the  Mont¬ 
morency  Falls,  near  Quebec,  to  operate  a  rail¬ 
road  to  that  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Anne, 
which  attracts  80,000  or  100,000  visitors  an 
nually ............  There  is  no  diminution  in 

the  small -pox  ravages  iu  Montreal;  indeed 
cold  weather  seems  to  increase  the  mortality. 
The  authorities  persist  in  their  vaccination 


crusade,  despite  occasional  tumults  and  con¬ 
stant  resistance  by  the  French-Canadians. 
The  police  count  it  a  good  day  if  not  more 
than  20  concealed  cases  are  brought  to  light. 
Hospital  accommodations  are  inadequate.  The 
judges  have  begun  to  fine  all  who  in  any  way 
obstruct  the  sanitary  police.  A  considerable 
number  of  cases  make  the  surrounding  country 
dangerous,  and  vaccination  is  the  “order  of 
the  day”  in  most  parts  of  Canada.  A  few 
scattering  cases  have  appeared  in  the  “States” 
owing  to  the  tardiness  and  inefficiency  with 

which  our  frontier  has  been  quarantined - 

. The  marine  Provinces  of  Canada 

have  just,  been  promised  a  subsidy  of  $172,000 
per  annum  for  20  years  in  aid  of  the  long  pro¬ 
posed  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Cbig- 
necto,  which  lies  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  The  total  cost  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  about  $5,000,000,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  motneut  in  New  England 
and  especially  Boston.  Propellers  that  now 
take  a  week  to  run  outside  Nova  Scotia  from 
Boston  to  Charlottetown,  can  make  two  trips 
a  week  through  the  canal,  bringing  fish  and 

potatoes  to  the  Boston  market . The 

energy  with  which  the  people  of  Southern 
Dakota  have  undertaken  the  work  of  securing 
the  admission  of  that  part  of  the  territory 
south  of  the  40th  parallel  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States  augurs  the  success  of  their  project. 
The  proposed  constitution  has  been  drafted  by 
a  convention  which  continued  in  session  a 
month  at  Sioux  Falls,  working  night  and  day, 
and  completing  their  task  at  an  expense  of 
$10  000 . The  first  national  con¬ 

vention  to  urge  the  adoption  of  uniform  fish 
and  game  laws  througout  the  country  has  just 
closed  its  session  at  St.  Louis.  The  auspices 
under  which  the  convention  was  held  lead  to 
the  belief  that  it  will  take  more  interest  in 
securing  good  fancy  shooting  for  sportsmen 
than  in  increasing  and  varying  the  food 

supply  for  the  different  States . The 

Imperial  Government  have  presented  13 
bronze  cannon  for  a  statue  of  Indian 
Chief  Joseph  Brant,  at  Ottawa,  Ont.  The 
only  other  instance  in  recent  years  of  a  free 
gift  of  guns  for  such  a  purpose  was  for  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  Albert 
memorial.  Brant  was  one  of  the  English 

allies  during  the  war  of  1812. . The 

old  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  and 
a  number  of  adjacent  buildings  were  burned 

on  Thursday  night— loss  ahout  $1,000,000 . 

. Judge  Charles  F.  Brown,  of  the 

supreme  court  of  New  York  has  entered  a 
decree  of  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  W est 
Shore  Railroad,  the  referee  appointed  being 
required  to  give  six  weeks’  notice  of  the  sale. 
The  sale  must  be  for  not  less  than'$22, 000.000, 
or  enough  to  cover  all  receivers’  certificates 

and  unpaid  taxes . A  terrible  collision 

happened  ou  the  Fergus  Falls  branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  seven  miles  west 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  other  morning,  by 
which  five  men  lost  their  lives,  and  30  or  40 

more  were  more  or  less  injured . A 

battery  of  boilers  at  the  Solar  Iron  Works  of 
Clarke  &  Co.  on  Thirty-sixth  street,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  exploded  last  week.  Seventeen 
people  were  scalded  frightfully  or  injured  in 

other  ways  and  two  of  them  have  died . 

. Upou  requests  preferred  by  Generals 

Sheridan,  Schofield,  Pope  and  Howard,  that 
their  present  personal  aids  be  made  exceptions 
to  the  recently  issued  order  sending  back  to 
their  regiments  all  officers  who  have  been 
absent  therefrom  on  detached  or  staff  duty 
four  years  or  more,  Secretary  Endicott  has 
decided  that  no  exceptions  shall  be  made  to 
the  operations  of  that  order ..............  Mr. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  has  once  again  set  up  his 
monument  to  Andre,  ou  his  estate  at  Tappan, 

N,  Y . Four  companies  from  Fort 

Custer  are  guarding  the  Yellowstone  Valley, 
near  Junction  City,  against  depredating 
Indians.  They  have  already  captured  about 

40  Crows,... . Some  months  ago  a 

sensation  was  created  by  the  announcement 
that  a  new  lake  as  large  as  Superior  had  been 
discovered  in  Northeastern  Canada;  surveys 
just  completed  show  that  it  is  only  125  miles 
long  and  from  15  to  20  wide.  It  is  called  Lake 
Misatissini . 


A  Clergynum’s  Remarkable  Experience. 
The  following  communications gi  ve  the  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  a  class  of  cases  especially  found 
among  clergy,  and  all  professional  men  and 
brain  workers.  The  change  wrought  in  three 
moDt.hs,  as  related  liy  Dr.  Cushing,  pastor  of 
the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  (a 
clergyman  of  wide  repute,  whose  statement 
will  not  be  questioned  for  a  moment  by  those 
who  know  him),  is  truly  murvolous. 

10  N,  Fitzhugii  St-,  Bochestkk,  n.y. 

January  11th,  1884 
Drs.  Starkby  &  Palkn- 
Dear  Sirs; — It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I 
first,  used  Compound  Oxygen.  Thereare  those 
doubtless,  who  would  be  glad  to  know  of  its 
effect  in  a  case  like  mine.  For  fifteen  yeurs  I 
had  been  carrying  very  heavy  burdens  and 
doing  very  bard  work.  /  found  myself  grade 
ually  losing  the  power  of  endurance,  so  that 
my  work  left  me  much  exhausted.  1  could  se 
that  my  whole  nervous  system  was, giving  way; 


that  there  was  a  manifest  lack  of  vital  force. 
This  was  most  apparent  and  most  alarming 
when  I  went  to  my  study.  My  mind  was  losing 
its  grip.  Sleep  was  insufficient,  and  unre- 
freshing. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  began  the  use 
of  Compound  Oxygen.  At  first  I  saw  no  re¬ 
sults.  After  a  time  I  observed  my  digestion 
was  much  improved.  More  restful  sleep  fol¬ 
lowed.  At  the  end  of  three  months  I  found 
myself  able  to  preach  Sunday  morning,  teach 
a  Bible  class  of  seventy  Jive  or  a  hundred  after 
sermon,  attend  an  afternoon  service  often, 
and  preach  to  a  congregation  of  a  thousand 
persons  in  the  evening,  and  say  in  truth,  at 
the  close  of  my  evening  service,  that  t  was  not 
conscious  of  any  more  tcea  riness  than  when  l 
began  in  the  morning.  My  mind  has  never 
worked  better  than  during  these  four  years, 
and  in  no  other  time  of  my  life  could  I  do  as 
mnch  work,  or  do  it  with  as  much  ease.  This 
is  my  experience,  and  I  have  much  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  it.  Sincerely, 

Charles  W  Cusuing.  D  D.” 

A  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,"  con¬ 
taining  a  histox-y  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of 
action  of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  aDd 
a  large  record  of  surprising  cures  in  Consump¬ 
tion,  Catarrh.  Neuralgia.  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent 
free.  Address  Drs.  "  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. — Ado. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  10,  1885. 

The  report  of  the  Privy  Council  shows  that 
during  1885  there  bas  been  in  Great  Britain  a 
decrease  of  192,720  acres  in  the  area  under 
wheat;  an  increase  of  88,526  acres  in  that  un¬ 
der  barley;  an  increase  of  25,317  acres  in  that 
under  oats;  a  decrease  of  16,317  acres  in  that 
under  potatoes;  an  increase  of  2,056  acres  iu 
that  under  hops.  This  is  the  comparison  with 

the  year  1884 . Great  Britain  is  said  to 

consume  annually  4,000,000  tons  of  potatoes; 

of  these  200,000  tons  are  imported . In 

the  report  of  the  Ontario  (Canada)  Bureau  of 
Industries  for  September,  is  the  following  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  crops  and  yields,  per  acre,  in  that 
Province,  according  to  returns  dated  Sept  8. 
Fall  wheat,  21,280,543  bushels,  being  24.3 
bushels  per  acre;  spring  wheat,  9,226.796 
bushels,  11.5  bushels  per  acre;  barley,  16,876,- 
532  bushels,  27  4  per  acre;  oats,  56,334,474 
bushels,  86  5  per  acre;  rye,  1,251.704  bushels, 
16  per  acre;  peas,  14  835,563  bushels,  or  22.2 

per  acre .  By  the  official  statistics,  there 

were  imported  into  this  country  in  the  year 
1883,  22,117  head  of  cattle,  at  a  value  of  $1,- 
135,385  ;  7,601  head  of  horses,  at  a  value  of 
$1,906,840  ;  5,622  head  of  sheep,  at  a  value  of 
$123  582,  For  18S4  the  figures  were:  Cattle, 
41,021  head,  value  $2,809,950;  horses,  18,271, 
value  $2,212,591;  sheep.  4,427,  value  $74,558. 
....A  dispatch  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  dated 
Sept.  27th,  reports  that  by  an  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  passage  of  neat  cattle  through  Mani¬ 
toba,  from  Dokota  to  Minnesota,  via  Oak 

Lake  Station,  or  Gretna,  is  permitted . 

..The  late  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Morgan  of  this  city 
devoted  a  great  part  of  her  life  and  $200,000 
to  collecting  a  choice  assortment  of  orchids. 
They  were  sold  at  auction  in  this  city  at  the 
end  of  last  week  and  beginning  of  this,  and 
fetched  less  than  $25,000.  There  were  1,500, 
and  the  prices  ranged  from  $1  to  $750,  the 
latter  price  having  been  paid  by  Veitch  &  Sods 
of  London ,  for  a  Cypripedium,  the  finest 
probably  in  the  world,  and  for  which  she  is 
reported  to  have  paid  the  same  firm  $2,000 

some  years  ago  . The  Texas  State 

agent  of  the  Natioual  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  has  been  instructed  to  make  a  careful 
Survey  of  the  State  with  special  reference  to 
the  locality  of  the  development  of  the  Texas 
cattle  fever  and  determi  nation  of  the  boundary 
beyond  which  the  disease  is  not  supposed  to 

originate.. . A  considerable  number 

of  horses  suffering  from  glanders  have  been 

shot  near  Tuscola,  III . Nearly  all 

the  farmers  in  Yankton  Co.,  Dakota,  have 

lost  half  their  hogs  by  hog  cholera . . 

....A  telegram  from  Albauy,  N.Y.,  on  Thurs 
day  says;  “Dairy  Commissioner  J.  K.  Brown 
to-day  forwarded  to  attorneys  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  iu  New  York  City  15  cases  of  violation 
of  the  Oleomargarine  Law.  Twenty-five 
other  cases  were  sent  out  a  few  days  ago, 
making  46  In  all  recently  instituted  iu  that 
city.  Ten  arrests  made  previous  to  this  week 
in  New  York  included  eight  who  were  held 
for  bail,  two  being  discharged.  Ten  more  cases 
are  ready  and  will  be  reported  through  the 
Police  Courts  of  New  York  at  once,  making 
about  60  cases  since  the  1st  of  September.”. . . 
....  A  live  stock  rate  war  is  iu  progress  be¬ 
tween  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads.  Drovers  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  counties  report  shipments  of  cattle  from 
Chicago  to  Pittsburgh  at  56  ceut-s  per  head, 
and  complain  that- the  low  rates  and  increased 

Western  shipments  are  ruining  business . 

. . . .  Force  is  to  be  applied  to  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  cattle  herds  yet  remaining  ou  the 

Cheyonne  and  Arapahoe  Reservations . 

The  recent  sale  of  Holland  cattle  in  this  city, 
by  Sluiter  Bros.,  resulted  iu  81  animals  bring¬ 
ing  an  average  of  $171 . Barbed  wire 

fences  are  much  complained  of  by  tanners 
and  hide  dealers,  on  the  ground  that  they  in¬ 


flict  the  severest  injuries  upon  hides — injuries 

not  easily  discoverable  until  it  is  too  late . 

....The  prairie  fires  in  Dakota  have  done  a 
world  of  damage,  over  several  bund  red  square 
miles  in  the  aggregate.  Homesteads,  crops, 
fences,  etc.,  have  been  destroyed,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  are  destitute  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  The  injury  by  fires  on  the 
ranges  of  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Montana 
are  so  serious  and  extensive  that  grave  fears 
are  entertained  that  many  herds  will  find 
rustling  for  feed  during  the  coming  Winter 
killing  work  ..... Texas  cattlemen  assembled 
at  Dallas,  are  anxious  to  “formulate  plans 
for  avoiding  the  existing  quarantine  obstruc¬ 
tions  by  which  the  Northern  buyers  are  en¬ 
abled  to  bear  the  market  and  speculators  in 
Now  Mexico  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  de- 
nress  prices  so  as  to  compel  sales  at  their 

own  figures.” . 

Don’t  forget,  that  the  American  Fat  stock 
.Show  will  be  held  at  Chicago  from  Nov.  10  to 
19.  For  butter,  cheese,  and  dairy  cattle, 
$3,500  will  be  given  in  premiums.  The  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  Hocietv  of  North  Britain  has 
offered  a  prize  medal  of  $250  to  the  best 

Foiled  Angus  exhibited  at  the  show.  . 

...  The  Connecticut  Tobacco  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  holds  a  meeting  at  Hartford  the  3lst, 
to  consider  how  the  import  duties  on  leaf 
tobacco  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fully  protect 

domestic  growers .  Mrs.  Mark  Lnthrooe, 

of  Stoughton.  Mass,,  was  completely  disem¬ 
boweled  the  other  dav  by  a  vicious  bull  while 
attempting  to  protect  a  neighbor  from  the 
brute's  attack  William  Ward  of  Gllberts- 
ville,  N.  Y..  was  tossed  and  gored  to  death  by 
a  vicious  bull  last.  Saturday  Gov.  Rob¬ 

inson,  of  Mass.,  has  placed  our  old  friend, 
Levi  Stockbridge,  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners.  Heistobold 
the  office  for  three  years.  Friend  Alonzo  W. 
Cheever  is  the  second  member,  and  Dr.  John 
F.  Winchester,  30.  a  veterinarian,  and  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  is  third. 
..The  St  Louis  annual  festival  week  began 
Monday  with  the  opening  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Fair  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechauical 

Association  . The  Commissioner  of 

the  Laud  Office  has  been  informed  that  the 
operations  of  R.  C.  Bloomfield,  an  English- 
uian.Manager  of  the  Arkansas  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  recently  convicted  at  Denver  of 
procuring  fraud  ulen  ten  tries  upon  public  land, 
were  of  the  most  audacious  character.  All  of 
the  cowboys  in  his  employ  were  forced  to 
make  entries  in  his  behalf,  and  then  he  set  up 
“paper  men,” or.  in  other  words,  made  entries 
in  the  uames  of  persons  who  had  no  existence. 
Ills  conviction,  it  is  believed,  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  npon  others  who  have  been 

guilty  of  like  pro  i  . The  Third 

Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  will  be  held  at 
Riverview  Park.  Kansas  City,  from  Oct. 
29th  to  Nov.  5th,  1885,  inclusive.  The  grounds 
will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  stock  on  and 
after  the  Monday  previous,  and  all  entries 
must  bo  made  on  or  before  the  28th.  In  all 
thoroughbred  classes  pedigrees  must  be  furn¬ 
ished.  The  fees  charged  will  be,  for  each 
cattle  stall,  $2,  and  for  each  sheep  or  hog,  50 
cents.  This  promises  to  be  a  very  full  and 
interesting  exhibition,  and  should  have  a  full 
attendence.  For  fuller  information  write 

the  Secretary,  E  Horen,  Kansas Clty?  Mo . 

Tobacco  is  now  raised  in  40  of  Wisconsin’s 
60  counties;  but  two  counties,  Daue  and  Rock, 
raise  five-sixths  of  the  crop.  Total  acreage 
this  year  is  29,260,  almost  double  the  15,836  of 
1884.  The  total  yield  this  yoar  is  about  100,- 
00O  cases. 


As  n  cure  tor  i^ore  Throat  ami  Coughs, 

"Brown's  Bronchial  'IVocheX'  lmve  be  u  thoroughly 
tested,  and  maintain  their  good  reputation.— Adu. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  10,  18S5. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  the  last  week  says: 
Heavy  gales  have  prevailed,  with  rain  in  the 
south  and  snow  in  the  north.  A  material 
portion  of  the  harvest  In  the  uorth  of  Kngland 
and  in  Scotland  remains  outstanding.  The 
sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were 
73,403  quarters  at  30s.  5d.t  against  78,940 
quarters  at  82s.  41.  during  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Trade  iu  foreign  wheat  is 
slow,  and  values  are  against  buyers.  The  off- 
coast  trade  is  slow;  six  cargoes  arrived,  two 
cargoes  were  sold,  four  were  withdrawn,  and 
nine  remained,  including  two  of  Californian 
and  one  of  Oregon, 

Wheat  advanced  one-half  cent  a  bushel  in 
London  on  Wednesday  and  corn  one  eighth  of 
a  cent  per  bushel.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
“on  passage”  is  declining  considerably,  and 
on  the  basis  of  “supply  and  demand”  alone 
Euglish  buyers  are  likely  to  have  to  pay  con¬ 
siderably  higher  prices  for  grain  later  iu  tho 
season.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
time  last  year,  the  amount  of  wheat  now  on 
its  w’ny  to  England  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  Is  4,280,000  bushels  less;  while  there  is 
an  increase  of  1,660,006  bushels  in  corn. 

The  new  French  Chumbcr  of  Deputies  is 
declared  to  be  strongly  protectionist  in  its 
views,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  favor  very 
high  if  not  prohibitive  tariffs  on  cereals. 
There  are  no  special  changes  to  note  at  the 
leading  cont  inental  grain  markets.  India  has 
suffered  from  floods,  but  thus  far  wheat  has 
been  freely  offered. 

Exhaustive  reports  to  the  New  England 
Homestead  from  700  correspondents  indicate 
that  the  potato  crop  of  New  England  and 

New  York  Is  fully  one-third  below  the  aver- 
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age,  and  a  trifle  smaller  than  last  year.  Late 
potatoes  have  rotted  to  a  large  extent  in 
Western  ami  Northern  Vermot  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  counties  of  New  York  State.  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y,,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
potato  counties  in  the  country,  is  so  afflicted 
with  rot  that  whole  fields  are  being  plowed 
under,  and  some  large  growers  will  not  have 
enough  tubers  for  family  use.  Maine  has 
nearly  an  average  yield,  with  not  as  much  rot 
as  in  seme  years.  The  great  potato  sections  of 
Aroostook  County  are  turning  out  better  than 
last  year.  As  we  enter  the  Canadian  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  the  crop  last  season  was  almost  an 
entire  failure,  the  yield  and  quality  steadily 
improve  until  the  shipping  sections  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  report  one 
of  the  best  crops  for  years. 

Prices  in  tbe  Canadian  Provinces  are  now 
18  to  ‘M  cents  per  bushel  for  unassorted 
stock  at  the  starch  mills.  Good  marketable 
tubers  command  20  to  40  cents,  with  growers 
selling  freely.  Prices  in  NewEngland  and  New 
York  are  from  30  to  40  cents  in  the  shipping 
districts,  and  50  to  75  cents  at  city  markets. 
High  prices  would  bring  into  our  Eastern 
markets  potatoes  from  Nova  Scotia  aud  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  they  can  be  raised  for 
15  cents  a  bnsbel,  and  now,  were  it  not  for  the 
duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  of  00  pounds,  our 
markets  would  be  overloaded  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  Provinces. 

Bradstreet’s  makes  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
visible  supply  of  grain  in  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada,  on  Oct.  1,  and  is  able  to  locate 
51,428.155  bushels  at  uearly  60  towns  and 
cities  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  C'aua  la  contri- 
huting  only  515,253  bushels.  Ouly  28,801,822 
bushels  were  on  hand  at  the  same  points  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  and  29,053,800  bushels 
in  1883.  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange’s 
estimate  puts  the  stocks  at  43,047,203  bushels 
against  34,173,000  last  year,  and  26,004,337  in 
1883.  Flour  is  reckoned  as  wheat  in  both  es¬ 
timates. 

The  decline  in  Western  receipts  from  July 
25  to  September  10  is  12,000,000  bushels,  about 
the  same  as  the  decline  iu  exports,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  exports  for  the  same  period  being  40 
per  cent.  Indian  corn  receipts  at  primary 
markets  likewise  fell  away  0,300,000  bushels 
within  the  period  noted,  as  against  a  like  por¬ 
tion  of  1884,  but  there  was  only  a  falling  off 
of  1,110,000  bushels  in  exports.  The  total  vis¬ 
ible  supply  was  5.027  452  bushels  against  7,- 
315,399  iu  1884,  and  9,438,085  iu  1883  at  the 
same  date — Oct.  1. 

At  home  there  has  been  an  advance  iu  the 
prices  of  wheat  iu  all  markets,  due  to  stronger 
cable  advices,  in  part;  but  mainly  to  specula¬ 
tion.  The  remarkably  heavy  output  of  flour 
shows  that  millers  have  confidence  in  a  rise  iu 
wheat  in  the  near  future. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  rise  iu 
corn,  in  face  of  the  heavy  crop  now  being 
gathered;  but  there  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  iu  tbe  stocks  on  band,  and  little  new 
corn  will  be  marketed  before  December. 
There  are  some  symptoms  of  an  intention  to 
“corner”  corp  in  the  Chicago  market.  Yester¬ 
day  there  was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  grain 
pit. 

Oats  have  risen  in  sympathy"  with  corn;  and, 
moreover,  the  total  visible  supply  is  not  large. 

Tbe  advance  in  the  price  of  corn  has  checked 
the  downward  movement  in  hogs,  within  the 
last  few  days;  still  the  prices  of  live  hogs  are 
proportionately  higher  than  those  of  hog  pro¬ 
ducts.  Hog  cholera  appears  to  be  unusually 
prevalent  just  now.  .V  telegram  this  morning 
says  it  is  “raging  iu  Nebraska  and  Western 
Iowa.” 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Curreut  says  tbe  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  bandied  by  Western  packers  last 
week  was  105,000,  the  same  as  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year.  The  total  from 
Mureh  1st  to  date  is  3,920,000,  against  3,375,- 
000  a  year  ago. 

There  has  been  a  decided  advance  iu  the 
price  of  good  butter  iu  the  chief  markets, 
reaching  lj^o.  here;  but  there  is  no  advance 
in  the  lowest  grades.  Holders  are  quite  firm. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  domestic  as  exporters  are 
doing  little. 

There  has  also  been  an  ud vance  iu  cheese, 
owing  to  freer  buying  for  export  and  a  good 
home  demand.  Cables,  however,  are  lower 
than  prices  here.  At  [ngersoll,  Canada, 
fuctorymen  are  holding  August  cheese  at 
8}.jC . ;  price  same  date  last  year,  12c.  to  12>.jc. 

Prices  of  wool  are  the  same  us  ti  year  ago. 
At  this  time  in  1884,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
fleeces  were  quoted  at  33c.  to  30c.,  while  the 
present  range  is  32c.  to  87c.  Michigan  X 
fleeces  at  Sit*.  to  32c.,  are  about  to.  higher  than 
in  ISM  and  flue  delaine nud  No.l  combing  have 
exactly  the  same  value.  At  the  lowest  point, 
about  July  1st,  prices  were  3c.  to  5c.  lower 
than  at  present.  At  present  there  is  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  rise  or  fall. 

A  successful  attempt  to  ship  peaches  from 
Delaware  to  England  has  been  made  by  G. 
A,  Cochran,  of  Middletown,  Md.  Cochx-au 
picked  the  peaches  on  August  20,  shipped 


them  to  New  York  by  freight,  and  put  them 
on  the  steamer  on  the  22d.  They  were  landed 
in  Liverpool  the  night  of  the  30th,  and  were 
sold  the  next  day.  or  eleven  days  after  pack¬ 
ing  in  Clayton  They  were  In  fine  order, 
selling  readily  at  about  #9  per  case,  2SS  peaches 
in  each  case,  each  packed  by  itself,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated  during  the  transit.  He 
obtained  cents  each  at  wholesale  for  his 
peaches.  They  cost  him  1  2-3  cent  each  laid 
down  in  Liverpool. 

Shipments  of  apples  to  England  are  likely  to 
be  quite  large  tins  year.  Prices  of  American 
apples  at  Liverpool  ou  Oct.  5,  were;  Kings, 
$4.13  to  $4  G2;  Baldwins,  $3.06  to  $3.54; 
Greenings, $2 .92  to  $3.00,  for  good,  sound  fruit. 
It  costs  from  $1  to  $1.50  to  place  the  fruit  in 
Liverpool. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  Oct.  10,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  t%c.  higher;  No. 
2Spriug,  l&c  higher;  No.  2  Red,  2c.  higher. 
Corn,  2%e.  higher.  Oats,  higher.  Rye, 
steady.  Barley,  lj^c.  lower.  Pork,  10c. 
jower.  Cattle,  from  10c.  to  25c,  higher.  Hogs, 
10c.  to  25c.  lower. 

Wasw.  — Active:  trading  was  liberal  on  both 
locnl  and  out. -liio  account ;  cables  quoted  a  Arm 
feeling,  and  all  the  winter  wheat  markets  were 
Antler  prices  advanced  U*o.  above  opening  ttguies, 
receded  >41’.  anil  closed  lc  higher  than  yesterday, 
sales  titrated-  October,  ;  November.  Set*!® 

H9V  •  December,  Msy,  >o.  2 

Sprlug,  StO'rtSsJsc:  No.  3  Spring,  .Ue^lS-cyc  No.  2,  Red, 
SRC  No,  t  Ited,  'BO.  Colts  Quiet  and  firm;  cash  show¬ 
ing  an  advance  of  *«e;i:osh,  October,  1244 tit  i  ^kc" 

November.  Year,  37-K aSI’Jae  oats -Quiet 

and  tame-  Cash  and  October,  ;tio,  November.  a-G^e: 
Jlay.  39&0.  RYE  Firm.  No.  2,  Qgc.  Barley -Quiet. 
No.  2,  tteRje.  Ft. aaskkd  -  Kinder,  owing  to  liberal  re- 
telpts  No  1  ells  Mrss  Kikk.— Moderately  active, 
but  feverish  and  uneeltled;  prices  nitvauani 
loe.  early,  Settled  buck  IVottap,  nnd  closed  steady; 
Cash,  *3 -Iht***  tki  November.  -S  IvSiw-"1  42m,-  Decem¬ 
ber,  fit  12 54*c.  Imho—’ Unsettled  and  u  rvous, 
but  prices  average  higher;  Cash,  no  n)at>  15  October. 
StiOWblfftgC  November,  *.-i  9i5>fc<tt6  m.  Hit. It  MEATS — 
Steady  dry  salted  shoulders,  «  !  .5hj»S  Ti.  short  rib 
sides,  *5  3i;  short  ebur  sides,  *■>  io®4  73.  Caitlk.  — 
Market  tlrm  Kxporw,  *o40i#b  uj;  cows  and  mixed. 
$lHk*3sO.  Stockers.  *2  60y*8S0;  Feeders.  *2  ihKgi&bU: 
Texans,  *:i'?ii<a,;i  -0.  lluUs-  .Market  active;  I'.oUuh  mix¬ 
ed,  Ed.Tm.a0U  packing  nud  shipping,  $.1 73nsM  HO; 
light,  «y.KDc410.  Skips.  *2  75<S43W,  oUEKP.  —  Market 
quiet:  inferior.  #2  ToiiiSttS.  natives,  *i  50443  so;  Tex¬ 
ans,  *1  001*2  -IU. 

Boston  ti  rain -Corn —Is  In  fair  demand:  Steamer 
Yellow  at  52*324c  do,  mixed  at  5D$<a52.  Iilgh 
mixed,  AO&tftMc. ,  and  No  Grade,  Sewole,  per  bushel. 
Oais  New  unt-s  steady  tales  of  No.  1  white  and 
barley  at  37k«38c,  No  i  white,  3ta  «it4c:  No,  a  do, 
38<aS3HiP,  and  of  mixed  at  illaadUu,  bushel  suiaii 
sales  uf  Rye  <.u«7Sc  *  bushel,  Nothing  doing  in  Bar- 
Icy .  Sales  of  Urun  at  11.5  g5..*l6  3U  ton  for  Spring; 
*l8i»is  si  for  winter  Flue  Feed  and  Miauling*  at 
<0.20:  and  Cotum  Seed  Meal,  *2iid2i  .60  ou  the  spot  and 
*‘25  r.  lt>  arrive  fl\Y  A.\b  Syu.,w.— Tbe  market  Tor 
Hay  Is  duil  at  *isi«,*2i  V  ton.  for  choice  anil  fancy; 
*16  for  fair  togooil,  *ltU*13  fur  line,  and  Sit* 
*15  for  poor,  Rye  straw  is  held  at  *ltS«*SlT  for 
choice  Swale  hay  at  *1  bal'd  por  ton.  Oat  straw  at 
gsiKUHMXi  per  ton  PlwnccB.— Kl  tthk  —Northern 
creamery  at  22c<*2Se.  per  a,  tor  extra,  ami  2o,**le, 
tor  good  to  choice  .  Northern  dairy  —  New  York 
and  Vermont  choice  to  extra.  I7*21c  ;  fair  to 
good.  JAa-lltc:  common,  ‘Jalic,  per  lb:  Western 
creamery,  Hit* 23c,  for  extra  ;  2ia*2Ic.  for  choice;  17 
Mine,  for  common  to  good  ;  imitation  creamery. 
lTitfUc  tor  choice:  choice  Indio  packed,  lint  lie.  V 
ft;  fair  to  good,  lialOc  choice  dairy,  lattice;  fait  to 
good  at  lltaUc,  V  It.  CfXHSB— New  York,  choice  to 
extra.  s<@S6»c;  common  to  good,  5<»,iy*c  Vermont, 
choice  to  ex  Ira,  1  ‘s  <i  vQe.  common.  4«*c:  Western 
choice  !.,  vxtra,  7a.iv-  COUuliou  to  good,  lutes;  aud 
skims.  2o<a»e;  sage  cut  esc  at  7r,<*.li)c.  Koos-Fresh 
Cape,  at  ?Sc-  Eastern.  at  2i*u»22e.  Now  York  ami  Ver 
lmint,  at  aiin'ilVoe  Western,  at  Provincial, 

2Ut»2tc.  Hkans  Choice  liana  picked  pea,  *1  isk*i  ,5  e 
bu,  large  do,  do,  at  *16>/a»i65;  medium,  choice,  at 
*1.5ii*l.(Ai- do,  »creeue<i,  *1  2:.ii*l  SO;  ve.low  e»e»,  im¬ 
proved,  *1  TUai  I5- Red  kl(1ueys.*i  «0*»3l0.  Canada 
peas,  *!<•<** I  ir.  per  bushel  Tor  common  to  choice, 
ureen  Pea*,  *i00isi23.  PntAT tilts— New  potatoes 
range  at  45is.53e,  per  bushel,  as  lo  quality. 

- 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  It),  1885. 

Breads t Uffs  and  Provisions, — As  compared  with 
cash  pnoeB  a  week  ago.  Hour  Is  10c.  higher.  Uu- 
gruded  Bed  wheat. 2c  higher;  No.  2  Red.  V,  higher. 
Rye,  q,;.  higher.  Corn.— Degraded  mixed,  4e.  high¬ 
er:  No  2  mixed  3c.  higher  Oats— No,  8  mixed  is  le, 
higher;  No. 2,  lc,  higner.  Pork,  unchanged.  Butter* 
He,  higher.  CiiKesic,  unchanged.  Euos.  lc,  higher. 

Ploi-r  Keep  and  jisal  Flock  Quotations- Flue 
*2  25*1(35-,  Superllno,  *.'UW*.va5  Extra  No.  2,  *<  -ti* 
3  80;  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtra  Slate,  *3.60,44  73:  Good  to 
ChoW  Extra  Western,  *4  uu*5  7i  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio.  *3S5<*tui  Hood,  «i  if,.*!  :«)•  Good  to 
Choice,*!  (UtBffNh  Common  Extra  Minnesota,*.,  sv«* 
3  85;  Clear,  $I.IU«4  7V-  rye  mixture,  #iilig<l75- 
atra'ght,  *150*5  to;  patent  *l.75*»;i  Jo:  baker's  extra, 
*4  liAaliK):  8t.  t.ouls  common  to  fair  extra,  *  ; fc,*  i \o 
lair  to  good,  *4  10**114).  good  to  very  choice.  aaRv 
5  6U:  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *i  *o,**5 65; 
City  Mill  extra  for  West  Indies,  ft  »o«*fi  mi;  South 
America,  *3iO«**.V3L  Sot’TliRRN  Moca  founnoii  to 
goon  extra,  $a  50uM  10*  good  to  choice  do,  at  «l  15 
«*■'  64i.  Kve  Flour— Superfine  at  *3hq*3  4i)  Btck- 
wueat  Flour- Selling  at  *:.\0,.t*3  in.  corn  meal. 
-"  ■a  amor*-,"  at  #3  30,  and  t'rundvwlue,  at  *8  2* 
Fkku  —  Quoted  for  10  tost)  m.  at  *u  iiv.«*i5  3i»  •  no 
it,  at  *l6lxHai;  n):  sharps  at  $2U*22  30:  middlings  at 
*18®20:  rye  teed  at  ICaii  50. 

Uhaix.  Wheat. — I  ngraded  Winter  Red,  at  7fi0. 
<A* 1 .08;  No  J  Northern,  No.  *!:cdO"iea  a.-- 

Ungraded  White,  9  c  •  No  2  Bed  lor  October.  dt.Lu* 
934*0.  do,  for  November  '.Hky,i*l  <Ml*  do,  for  lie 
comber,  tl  ix4*e&»*l  UlH  do  for  .Innuary,  *1  irji*** 
*IU.(>4-  do.  February.  *1 1)  7* «it  iji-v*  do,  f,,r  v(av. 


d, .8ii»B2Ht"  No 

RltaaiYc;  No.  2  Chicago  at  Me.  No.  2  white.  Mk»rdQc; 
Yellow,  5L5n  '*32c:  No.  2  mixed  roroetobci,  5l)-4i<a:ill<,c; 
do,  for  Nmemhor,  ■()<•„  ,*.i ic-  do,  for  Dccemher,  .94te 
**lva,e-  do,  lor  lahUarj.  l.q  lt  tT^c;  ,1<),  for  Fehruarv 
P 4*  ,*4io  do,  ror  May,  u-v*  *  ib-  Gain  No.  ,  mixed 
at  T,i<A  2v*4c;  ‘  “ 

No.  3  White, 
at  89c,  mixed 

white  State.  vAuteiie:  no.  2  mixed  for  Ocrob- r.  StWi 
usStdsc-  do,  for  November.  81H(ft31?*c:  do,  for  Decem¬ 
ber.  32q,e. 

Beans.  —  Quotations  are:  Marrows.  *16U**li>2U 
mediums.  «ia)4i62H:  pca.  At  *1  F2S,:  red  fela- 

ney.  at  $3  50:  white  kuiuey.  *1  63. 

Peas. -Green  arc  quoted  at  *1  25.  Canada  iiuotcd 
at  i  iuiTie, 

Provisions, — FoBK  Quotations  urc  as  follows: 
Mess  quoted  at  $9  SVa  III  05,  for  luspi*ete(l;  *9  UO.aiU  25 
for  uninspected  -  family  uioi,  *11  i0*tl2 00;  extra 
prime, *9  .vo  clear  back.  *11  iio<i»i3  00.  Bkkk-  City  Ex¬ 
tra India  iiicm,  *i7y*l9;  extra  do.  *1000  packet.  *u<is 
13.  family,  *12141.8.  Hkke  H.out,- Quoted  at  *i.-i  2.vg,!.55u. 
CUT  Meats  Pickled  beUli'.v,  light  average,  tike :  do 
It)  it.  average,  6*411  do,  12  l»,  average,  6wc  pleklevi 
hams  Do: .- o,  shoulders,  ittgc:  niekled  i>ciiie»,  ta  it.,t:c. 
Middles  -  bong  itiear  lu  New  York,  :>Ap*  for  Western 
delivery: lOUgclear  Vi  e  short  clear.  3. 7Je  Dressed 

Hoos  - Heavy  to  light,  VX'vMxc.  pUr*,  «Mo.  Lard 
WeSlero  stuail),  spot.  fi.atnall.aV  Geiober  1; 
at  6.Sue-  November,  at  s.27e«6.2»c:  December,  at 
b.27c<.46.:ile;  January,  at  6.3k-  oiB.SSc  ;  February,  at 
6  83'itb.t()e-  March.  t>.45<,»C.tSc-  City  Steam,  6.30c  ;  Re- 
□ued  Continent,  6.50o.  Soucb  American,  6,90. 

Butter,— state  Creamery  at  22<at23>se;  Western  do 


20@21c:  Elgin  do,  22V,c;  State  dairy,  half  firkins 
tubs,  I8«*20e.  :  Western  factory,  7@13c  ;  Imitation 
ereamery,  16<sH7c. 

Cukese.  State  at  (^09^0:  Night  Skims,  at  5iki@ 
7c;  Western,  flat,  SStSSit!. 

Eoos.—  State  at  2ti@22o,-  Canadian,  at  18LS@l9c 
Western,  20Hi<@3ic. 

Live  Poultry  —The  quotations  are  as  follows  : 
Spring  chickens,  near-by  at  I2<ai2t«c:  do,  Western- 
lie-  fowls,  Jersey,  ttate  and  Pennsylvania,  per  lb. 
U<ai2c:  do.  Western.  ll'AVJc:  do.  Southern.  10c:  tur¬ 
keys,  per  lb.  lllftl lc;  ducks.  Western,  per  pair,  40<&60e: 
geese  Western,  Der  pair  at  *1  Dual  50;  pigeons,  per 
pair.  25(®.'iOc. 


Dressed  Poultry.  —  Turkeys,  laaitc  :  chickens, 
Philadelphia,  large.  V  0>.  l7ftH8c;  do.  small.  R  ».  .15<*Pic, 
do,  Western,  scalded,  at  18C;  do.State.  at  14c:  fowls: 
Philadelphia,  prime.  13*»14o:  do.  Jersey,  ikaloc;  State 
and  western,  l8**He.  squni.s.  white,  *  do*.,  *2  75 
@8  U0-  do,  dark,  per  do*.  *2  UOS2  25. 


Game— Woodcock,  p  pair.  9tic®*l  25:  Venison  west¬ 
ern  sudd 'es.  per  lb.  at  I2<ai4p:  partridges,  *1  CO  per 
pair  for  State,  and  65e<ft7Fc,  for  Western-  grouse, 
per  pair,  at  75u.9(tc-.  wild  ducks,  at  30«t(ic.  per  pair  for 
mallard,  and  3u<A35e  do,  for  teal. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 


New 

Orleans  Texas, 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 


Ordinary . 

8trtet  Ordinary 

Good  Ordinary  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary . 

Low  Middling . 

Strict  Low  Middling . 

Middling . . 

Good  Middling . 

Strict  Good  Middling . 

Middling  Fair . 


7  9-16 

7  11-16 

7  11-16 

8 

8« 

3W 

9  13-16 

9  15-16 

9  15-16 

9  3-16 

9  5-16 

9  5-16 

998 

99k 

9  11-16 

9  13-16 

9  13-16 

9  13-16 

9  15-16 

9  15-16 

10 

10^ 

104* 

10  3-16 

10  5-16 

10  5-16 

ID  3-18  ID  5-16  ill  5-16 

10  D-16  10  11-16  10  11-16 

11  3-16  11  5-16  11  5-16 


Fair. 


Good  Ordinary.... 
Strict  Good  Ord.. 


Stained. 

7  8-16  I  Low  Middling.,..  8  11-16 
774  I  Middling . .  9  5-16 


Fresh  Fruits.  San  Bias  cocoanuts,  *45.  Apples— 
Maiden  Blush,  per  bbl,  «!  50:  King,  per  bbl,  *1  304*1  75: 
20-ouuco,  per  bbl.  *137<a,!6,>-.  Fall  pippin,  per  bbl, 
at  *1  25.il 37  Culvert  A  Codling,  per  bhl,  *125. 
Baldwin.  Jersey,  per  bbl,  *I  2V*I  50  Western  New 
York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl,  i  3.«*1  SO:  common  grades, 
P  bbl.  7?c<a*  a  Fesrs— Burtlutt,  Ice-bOUSe,  kegs,*lii62; 
do, Western  New  York,  v  keg,  *1  15:«2  30  Srekcl,  up¬ 
river,  fane.),*,  bbl,  *3*8  50:  do.  Inferior,  ?>  btil,  *i  75** 
2  50:  Bearn-  Bo.sc,  F  bbl,  *oi»s  r«i  Beurre  d'Aulou,* 
bbl,  *2  5o*t8-  Beurre  Dell,  per  hbl,  *2  25<2t2  ^i:  Louise 
Bonne,  per  bid.  *2  oif«3  Sheldon,  i>er  bbl,  * !  25a:2  75. 
Swan’s  Orange,  per  bbl.  at  *3  25«*  2  75.  Peaches— 
Jersey,  prime,  p  basket.  *t  **125:  do.  fair  to  good,  * 
basket.  60*710;  do.  cults  end  inferior,  per  basket,  50- 
@60c.  P'ums — Damson,  per  crate,  at  sue  <&  wc. 
Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  prime,  per  ft .  7e»9c; 
Delaware.  Western  New  Yurfc  t  a-kew,  per  ft,  8<*7c: 
Martha,  basket*,  per  ft.  lii’c:  Salem,  western  New 
Y<>rk  basnets,  N  ft,5c:  Concord,  up-river,  gift  crate, 
per  ft.  2*2>*e.  do.  do.  baskets,  per  ft,  2®2t»c  do.  re¬ 
turn  boxes,  per  ft,  U6«»2c.  Qulnce*-Anpie,  choice, 
per  hbl.  *3  50*»*  fti  pear,  ehoKc,  per  bbl.  2  50«s3  50. 
Cranberries— Cape  Cud.  choice,  oer  bbl,  *7  23<a7SJt 
do,  good  to  prime,  do,  do,  *6:0*7  do,  light  colored, 
do.  do.  *5*6,  do,  choice  per  erau-,  <2  2i« 2  3<>-  do, 
fair  to  good,  per  crate,  *2:  Jersey,  fnlr  to  good,  per 
box,  *l  30*1  <5.  Nuts— Peanuts,  baud  pieketl  extra 
to  fancy,  lift®  Hjc  do,  countiy  cleaned.  3'4*33ic:  do, 
farmers'  grades,  prime.  Svan^c:  do.  shelled,  prime, 
per  ib.  3So**IV*e:  pecans,  extra,  selected,  large,  per 
ft,5'a>12C  do,  round  lots,  per  16,  6<»7C. 

ijrikp  e  ml  its.  The  following  are  the  quotations, 
ftv auorated  at-ples  -  New.  7q  <»7l»c  Cnoice.  6'h<*7o; 
prime  to  choice  old,  oa'c  :  fancy  North  >'arollna 
sliced,  new.  4Q  a4-iic  choice  do.,  stiate-  choice  r>ui- 
nessee  quarters,  at  24**30.  Peaches- Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  10 (tile  do.  raticT.at  llt4*J2ive.  do. 
extra  fancy,  at  IScftlle :  Georgia,  chclee  new,  at 
10s>c**ll,l6C  :  do  prime  new.  at  9ea  he  :  unpe.  te  l 
halves,  at  tRiiiitq.e.  unpeeled  qusrters,  at  tdtQc; 
Georgia  an  peeled  evaporated,  IU«*r3c:  Delaware  do. 
do,  l;ll»<3l4e:  d  .  peeled  evap<>rnted.2S4*'24s»c-  preled 
Georgia,  prime  to  choice,  Vic  Choke  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  lie;  Prime,  do,  at  be,  evaporated  raspberries, 
2oc:  sun-dried  do.  lsVacn,,.-.  Blackhurrles,-PrUne,  S 
®3Qc.  Whortleberries,  sta 


agaiu  alow,  only  rine  grades  receiving  attention. 
Hay-No,  I  Timothy.  S5*95e  No  2.  80e-  No.  3,  7o*75c; 
shipping  grades,  n)c.  Straw— No,  l.  Rye,  ii)c;  No.  2. 
60c- oa«.t3*5Uc.  v’  '  ‘ 


Rice  — The  market  Is  firm  and  fairly-  active, 
I  he  quotations  are-  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair,  at  44|*-iQc.  good  to  prime  al  5»i  u6c: 
choice  at  «t**«*e:  fancy  bead  at  W**7e:  Rangoon 
at  FHAtA.o;  duty  paid,  and  «hi*24*cln  bond;  Patna  at 
44t*6c;  Java  at  54ig£M*c.  • 

Seeds  —  For  clover  there  Is  absence  of  ma 
terial ;detnnnd  old  Is  quote  !  in  Job  lots  at  ll)c* 
]ci»cf  as  to  quality  .  TUnothy  Is  <tuiet  und  unchanged; 
quoted  at  *l  GutjA. J  ltf.  Linseed  to  arrive  Is  quoted 
nominal.  * 


'»  UVIID  CMC, 


Raw  quiet  and  steady:  fair  reflnlag  St^c.  No  new 
sales  reported.  Cut  aud  Crushed,  at  7KiC ;  Cubes. 
7c:  Granulated,  tA»c  Powdered,  Mould  •  A," 

644c;  Conf*-etloners‘  "A.”  6  M-I60:  Stan.-ard  'A" 
64f,CT  Oil  "A.'  r-Hc:  White  Extra  -‘C, '  SHe:  Extra 
■0.”  544*6.-,  *  C,'*  Mftamjf.  Yellow,  5«<®5He. 


Tallow.— A  Steady  and  In  fair  demand.  Prime 
cl ty  quoted  at  54fle.  Sales,  02, mo  it ,  vi^e. 

Veuetablks.— Quotation  a  are  as  folio  ws:— Potaroeg- 
I.tmg  Island  Rose,  bulk.  V*  bbl,  *1  62*2  go  New  York 
Rose,  *i  '0*150  Jeresy  Rose,  *1  35*1  5A  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  Virginia.  *13.1*2  25  per  bbl.  Cabbages,  per 
1P0,  *7*9.  Green  Corn—  Long  Island,  X  lOOw  at  *1  >*>. 
Oulons —  Yellow,  per  bbl.  at  $2  V;a*2T5-  do,  red. 
per  bbl,  *1  75*s2  in.  Tomatoes —  Per  box,  HX§20e. 
Turulpi-Wlilt.-  Jersey  nnd  Long  island,  per  UXi 
bunches.  *2*2  50.  itarrow  squash,  per  bbl.  50tf75c. 
Pumpkins,  per  100. *5*»7.  Celery,  P  dozen  bunches 
*II>|.  Cauliflowers,  per  bbl,  at  *3^5.  Lima  beans 
at  73c.uy.gt  25  per  bag. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  October  10,  1SS5. 


Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  sL\  days  7,99S  head, 
against  10,737  bead  for  tho  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Total  foreign  shipments  for  week,  379  live 
cattle,  7,400  qu triers  of  beef  and  3u0  carcasses  of 
muttou  Texas  steers.  :d3  ft.  at  *4  35:  do.  956  ft,  at 
*4  tu:  Kansas  do,  u»)9  ft,  at  *4  55:  Oolorados.  1,150 
ti ,  at  *5  lo  Colorado  steers,  Ll->7  ft,  at  A)  p>;  Chicago 
Natives,  1.273  ft,  at  *5.55  do.  1,225  ft.  at  *525  Ohio 
steers,  l.idO  ft,  ot  *3 .30  do,  I.12S  ft,  at  *5  ludlana  do, 
1,ui,  lb,  nr  *4  50:  Dutches*  County  s  eers  (choice),  1,4ft 
ft.  at  *6  22ttj  pt  r  100  »,;  Kentucky  do,  1,169  ft.  *6  os- 
do.  1,125  ft,  at  *6  05;  do,  1,339  ft,  at  *(,;  do,  1,9f.8  ft! 
at  *5  50  do,  1,313  ft.  at  *5  25:  Ohio  do,  1,3x1  ft.  at  »«; 
do,  1,357  1b,  at  *6,  do.  1,334  ft,  at  SS  55;  do.  1.214  ft  at 
*s»!  COWS.  1.149  ft,  at  *4.30.  State  steers.  905  ft.  at 
*1-  do.  (two  year-olds),  H25  ft.  at  *3  815»  Mixed  We-d- 
eru,  do,  1.1*0  ft.  at  *5-  do.  1.172  ft.  at  *5;  do.  U47  ft 
at  *t6?S4;  Virginia  do,  1.467  ft.  at  *6  15;  do,  1,406  ft, 


Calves.  Veals,  irs  ».  at  8)*c:  do,  130  ft  at  Sc:  do. 
213  ft.  at  7  i  ;  Fed  Calves,  3*4  ft,  at  1c:  tirassers,  299 
ft.  at  2-140.-  veals.  14‘JIS,  at  7^0.:  do.  US  ft,  at  7c;  do. 
J**-'  ft.  at  sc  do,  171  ft,  at  c,;  Fed  Calves  3uO  ft,  at  34*e 
Grassets,  223  tb.  at  *isc:  do.  2t;«  ft,  at  2Wc.  vei 
at  7 q>c  do.  ?67tt.  at  Sc:  Fed  Call  e».  26om,at  lc 
t  rs.  233ft,  at  do.  23  ft  at  U‘ttc. 


nl*.  l.Mift 
Grass- 


stiKia-  axd  I. Aims, —Receipts  for  six  days.  51.1.577 
head,  against  85.472  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Canada  lambs.  77  16.  at  *6  ai:  State  do,  6tft. 
al  5Uc-  State  Sheep,  >,n  ft.  at  3Vsc  Ohio  do,  S5ft,  Stec: 
Indiana  and  onto  mixed  IS®,  iqc:  state  Latuhs, 
54ft,  5*40:  State  sheep,  S3  ft,  *8  Stl  Pflinsylv-Uia 
Sheep  ami  Ijimhs,  74  lb.  *1  40:  Western  Sheep,’  101  ft 
*435;  3li(-h1g*u  Lambs.  61  ft,  attic.  Indiana  sheep.' 
87  ft.  *4  04;  Ohio  do.  91ft,  *4  J6Q  Kentucky  sheep, 
111  ft.  4 State  sheep  and  Lambs,  64  ft.  iVftC. 


Hooa.  Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,381  head 
against  34.132  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Heavy  State  Hogs,  820  ft,  at  *4  50. 


BEND  TKN  CKNT8  IN  BOSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
nerving  eggs.  Established  1345. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  Vork  City. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY  PLOWS  Complete. 


STEEL-CHILLED 

and 

COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE¬ 

ABLE. 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES 
BEST 

GENERAL 

PURPOSE 

PLOWS. 


Equipped  with 
JOINTERS, 
STEEL  CUTTERS 
and 

WHEELS. 


Adjustable  to  any  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  by 

BUCHER,  OIBBS  &  CO., Canton, 0. 


SAVE  MONEY, 

By  sending  for  a  Price  List  of  Hop- Plows, 
Potato  Diggers,  Hillers,  Horse  Hoes  and  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Nursery  Plows,  Land  Rollers,  Steel 
Scrapers,  etc,,  to 

S,  ADAMS  &  SON,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SI  LKY 


POTATO  PLOW 

and  attachments  Ora vn  the 
furroxca.  Coven  the  seed,  cul¬ 
tivates  and  dtys  the  crop.  No 
pay  demanded  If  It  does  not 
work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
lowest  price. 

REISER  AND  BitO., 

Box  a>.  Line  t  exlngton.  Pa* 


P 


ORTABLE  GRINDING  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  '>«tl»factiou  or  monev  re¬ 
funded.  CHARLES  KAE8TNER  &  CO., 
30*2  to  314  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

OVER  400,000  IN  USE. 


Easiest  Riding  Vehicle  made.  Rides  as  easy 
with  one  person  m  two.  The  Spring*  lengthen  and 
shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  carry.  Equally 
well  adapted  to  rough  country  roads  and 
fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  nnd  sold  by 
all  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 


SHERWOOD  I 

NOVELTY 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO 


HARNESS 


8t  FOOD  _ 

ONLY  TRttO' 

POWER  CUTTER  |  HORSE  POWERS 

IN  AMERICA  If^t^^jDRAG&CIRCULAR 

SOWA^-A  Kg  ^chines 

SMallev^ M^U^JIullTovvoa'wi's. 


C^T£bs 

I^^TREAO 
HORSE  POWERS 
1 0RA6&C1RCUIAR 
^CHINES 


$200  Saw  Mill 


H500  to  4000  F££T 

ot  winner  c.in  he  cut  l  o  a  day.  Built  lu  a  first-class 


Stationary.  Send  for  circular  k 

LANE  cSc  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HOME  STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms,  Penmanship,  Shorthand  etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  by  mall.  Low  rates.  Circulars  free. 

BU  \  ANT  A.  STRATTON’S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


a  month  easily  mndo  by  either 
sw.t.  half  mach  ereulncs 

World  M  fg  Co 

Hr  122  Nassau  Street  N.V. 


FREE 


Thi.  N.-1»  Chisi.I  Ring  I  It  \  cw  Serap  Picture* 
»n«l  19  New  I  Iniilrn  NxmcCvdi,  *11  for  ISc. 
worth  iic.  New  S»iaple  &>ftk  oui  Premima 
Li»l  4c.  F.  L.  JONES  A  Ca,  Nuuu,  N.  Y. 


Oft  Gold  Edae  Hidden  .Yams  Cants  and  new  Sample 
wO  Book(  100.  HUB  CARD  00.,  Bosros.  Mass. 

Man  Wanted 

In  his  locality.  Responsible  house,  rwterences  ex- 

Bhanged.  GAY  &  CO.,  li  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

60  Hidden  Num«y«le.  Perfumed  Cards):  Prhe 
lOv.  CLIN  ION  II DOS,  CUulonv  tile.  Conn. 


our  business 


IT  PAY?  t0  se,J  our  Rubber  PTlnuug  Stamps.  Sam 
It  r  n  l  0  pies  free.  J  M.  Mitten  &  Co  .  Cleveland.  O 


RPC  |UTC  com  money  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en* 
^  II  |  O  large ;  ill  styles.  Pictures  gu.irauised.  Special 
Inducements.  EJiruu  COPYING  Co.,  jSr  Canal  Street,  N.Y. 


$50  WEEKLY eakTed: 

M  e  want  Agents  tor  our  celebrated  OU  Portrait.  No 
^perienee  required.  4  orders  per  day  gives  the  Agent 
74-50  weekly  profit!  Our  agents  report  from  4  to  81) 
dally  sales!  send  at  ouee  for  terms  anil  full  particu¬ 
lars.  *2  out/il  free  ISA  F  FO R  D  A  DA  M  S  &  CO. 

48  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


u.s.  standard 

JONES 

o  i* 

3INCHAMT0N 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER 


nice  now,  as  a  good  many  of  them  are  done 
blooming.  We  have  a  large  bed  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  of  four  different  colors  that  are  now 
full  Of  buds.  WILLIAM  STUART. 

Rhea  Co.,  Tenn, 

[Goobers  are  peanuts,  William.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  did  not  see  chufas  in  Florida? — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


grow  them  so  large  that  I  can  beat  all  the 
farmers  in  the  county  and  obtain  many 
premiums  at  their  county  fair;  secondly,  I 
will  promise  to  do  my  best  in  writing  and 
describing  the  great  results  of  this  improved 
method  of  farming;  thirdly,  I  will  try  and  aid 
the  circulation'of  the  cousins’  best  paper — The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  and  in  that  way  I  can 
assist  in  doing  them  good  as  well  as  gaining 
more  knowledge  of  cultivating  the  soil  for 
myself.  The  cousins  all  should  try  and  see 
how  much  they  can  assist  the  soil  to  doits  very 
best.  Vegetables  that  would  grow  very  large 
abhor  lumps  and  unprepared  soil  for  their 
rootlets  to  get  their  food  to  make  them  grow. 
This  Summer  I  have  gardened  for  pleasure, 
and  I  raised  so  many  kinds  and  made  them 
grow  so  large  that  I  was  induced  to  take  them 
to  the  fair.  It  was  a  very  large  dray  load, 
and  some  were  so  large  that  a  man  could 
scarcely  put  a  single  one  into  the  dray.  One 
squash  measured  six  feet  and  five  inches 
around  it.  When  the  things  were  all  in  the 


WAGON  SCALES 


Iron  Lcvdt*,  B«»rlti| 

T»r«  Bonin  and  Bonm 


OW  then,  how  many  of 
our  Rural  girls  are  get¬ 
ting  the  plants  all  ready 
for  Winter?  Just  think 
what  a  difference  it  will 
make  wheu  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  and 
the  air  is  so  cold,  to  see 
windows  full  of  green 
leaves  and  pretty  flowers. 
There  is  nothing  that  you 
can  ever  do,  girls,  that 
will  make  the  Winters 
seem  more  pleasant.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  great 
to  bring  all  the  sunshine 


JONES  ha  pay"  lh«  ftaljcht — for  fraa 
Prlca  LI»I  rnfUlnn  thin  pap«r  and 

add-,.  JONCS  or  BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Good  weather  this 
Fall,  but  a  little  too  cold  for  corn.  Had  good 
weather  for  stacking.  Potatoes  are  85  per 
cent  of  a  crop;  corn  is  looking  fine:  oats  about 
half  a  crop;  buckwheat  extra.  No  apples  in 
this  part  of  Iowa.  Small  fruit  very  scarce. 
My  father’s  barn  holds  55  tous  of  hay, he  has  it 
nearly  full.  He  has  12  tons  stacked,  and  has 
nearly  40  tons  of  wild  grass  yet  to  cut.  Father 
lost  40  of  his  apple  trees  last  Winter.  The  Ben 
Davis,  Red  Astrichan,  Tallman  Sweet  and 
Tallow  Pippin  do  not  stand  Iowa  Winters. 
Small  fruit  does  well  here.  Mother’s  dahlias 
and  phlox  are  nice.  Well,  it  is  nearly  time 
for  the  mail,  so  I  will  have  to  stop. 

Your  nephew,  charley  e.  fay. 

[A  good  report  Charley;  write  again.— 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Str»  n  jj-i  n  tr.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
wres 

system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
I  purity  of  tone 
“  apt!  durability. 


ORGANS 


Hi  nil  «i  Hon¬ 
ors  at  nil  Great 
World's  Exlil- 
billons  for. 
eighteen  years] 
One  hundred 
Styles,  $rj,  to 
Jooo.  For  Cash, 
Easy  Payments 
or  Ren  tea.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free. 


164TremonlSt..Boston.  46 E. 14th  St.  (Union  Sq.) 
N.Y.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Lyon  &  Healy 


State  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago. 

Will  wiul  von  tli«ir 

BAND  CATALOGUE/  1 

for  MO  Ti  wv*  Wit  hTTCT 

•  f  IOAifUWfnP,  Su)U,  Cs»p»,  lfcltaW  ™  'tj 

1‘otnpotit*  Kmnl»*uf  Can 'Lamp*.  ^  JL 

Stand*'  Drum  Majors  otoflt  inn 
11  ala.  Sundry  Bund  OutliU,  KiqKilrln*  Ji 
MaU'dtlt.  alto  Includr*  ln*lruc*llon  nod  j I 
'  Kvprr  *m  for  Amateur  IKnilt»  41) d  4  t?at 
*-»’  .r.tf.  Imltr  Imfftl  miuLi.  nmtlird  ftmu 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.,  and  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  I 
am  12  years  old  and  study  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and  grammar. 
Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  three 
years  and  says  he  conld  not  do  without  it.  I 
think  the  letters  are  very  interesting.  We 
have  a  pet  pony  we  call  Lucy,  and  a  cat  we 
call  Smut.  My  sister  and  I  have  commenced 
taking  music  lessons  and  we  are  very  busy. 

From  your  niece, 

Odell,  Dak.  maud  mcdonald. 

[We  are  glad  to  put  your  name  on  the  list 
Maud.  Write  another  letter  when  you  can 
—Uncle  Mark.] 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  boy  about  14 
years  aud  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  100  acres.  Father  has  built 
two  silos.  He  puts  the  corn  in  whole  and  be 
tbiDks  it  comes  out  much  nicer  than  when  cut. 
Father  has  five  cows,  one  horse,  two  pigs  and 
ten  ealves.  One  of  them  I  paid  him  two 
dollars  for  when  it  was  four  or  five  days  old, 
and  now  I  have  a  nice  large  calf.  I  took  care 
of  them  myself  from  the  time  they  were  about 
a  week  old,  until  they  were  turned  out  to 
pasture  this  spring,  when  they  were  a  year  old. 
This  is  the  “off”  year  for  fruit,  but  we  have 
quite  a  lot  of  pears  and  a  few  apples. 

WALLACE  fl.  TAR  BELL. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 

[Welcome  to  the  club  Wallace.  You  must 
tell  us  more  about  the  silos  when  the  time 
gomes  for  feeding.  You  are  getting  to  be 
quite  aBtockman,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. — uncle 
MARK.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  never  seen  a 
letter  from  West  Virginia.  I  thought  1  would 
write  if  you  would  let  one  as  old  join.  I  am 
16.  1  live  on  a  farm  of  160  acres.  We  have 

two  horses,  three  cows,  five  calves,  eight 
sheep,  eight  hogs,  chicken  and  geese.  Papa 
gave  the  geese  to  Ella  and  I,  but  we  had  poor 
luck  with  them.  Last  Bpring  was  so  cold  the 
eggs  didn’t  hatch  but  one  and  that  died  when 

Papa  has  taken  the 


Pi,$rfHanmt,o  gMvertii&ittg. 


how  to  be  up  >  ppm  PAVXfPq 
in  business  topics.  5  u  Hi  1  in  I  I'm  0 

Business  Letter  Writer  ami  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Forms,  bein*  the  most  Complete  and  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Containing  200  pages,  bound 
In  boards,  cloth  back,  price  50  cents.  Sent  post- 

‘‘“■IxcISlSioffrt'Bi.isitnrBiiouMi. 

*20  A-  31  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 


ANCLO-SWISS^BI  1/ 

CONDENSED  fcvllLIXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
micondcnsed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


v/i  nnnri  material  i 

A  xwx  A  4  1  latest  STYLE  1 
$  3.00 /./  «?l  PERFECT  FIT! 

CUnr  A//  \  Every  pair  warranted.  Mode 

OUUL-S.s'  6 In  Congres*,  Lace  and  Buttons 
-tl  With  all  style*  ot  toe.  Equals 

_ '  any  45  or  shoe.  If  ynur 

dealer  does  not  keep  them  send 
stwEo  name  on  postal  eard  for  instruc¬ 

tions  how  to  obtain  these  shoes  and  get  a  perfect  fit. 

W.  L.  DOUGLA8,  Brookton,  Mass. 


The  Cricket  on  Die  Bcnrth  I"  »  mammoth  l8-p**e,  W- 
•Oiuitiu  ntv'mlrd  Literary  ami  Fatuity  pai-'f,  tub'd  wih  tho 
Itim.lb.uTfcnlng  »uU  lu-truotlve  reading 
man  ,  TOT  all.  IU  publisher,  wishing  to 
fwfS'iiiilwii  Uitfodii  tliUehanuiim  Huaj  ra|er  Into 
WBEJA  J  Ml  M-; Ai  UiiumuulU  of  hnnii'a  tv  lief  e  It  l»  not  *>- 
r.  ,.  lv  t  l  •  II. Tin'*  luaks  tha  fnllonlngtm- 
ill('li  affd  K'fi-r”  /  pi<»  rrer ipt  of  on/jf 

Hfl  ,Uf/  ''8*  V'tWHtr-l’lse  Ceuta.  «>*>  ml!  tend 

,q<  W  the  tile  Let  on  the  Hearth  for 
Three  Month*,  uiut  to  . 

r r  ,.-,71  „No  '  Free,  on  l-.leg  ait  Ilim Vi  Kollea 

Colli  l*lute  liuiitl  King,  kIIUMo for  > uheetody  orgcnUetnnn. 

r,"  ‘! ,  ,,!“  t.avUV.  <  V. lanulaouired  . . a  order,  to 

he  elvrn  away  to  u'l-arlheM  to  nut  paper.  TtirV  are 

t  Ml  /'ft!.  ,  cannot  be  distinguished  bora  solid 


I  am  going  to  giv©  you  a  lifctl©  talk  about 
what  I  call  a  neglected  friend.  It  Is  the  toad. 

I  think  you  can  all  learn  something  from  him. 
Now  you  will  laugh  perhaps  to  think  of  learn¬ 
ing  something  from  a  toad,  but  wait  and  see. 
He  is  ugly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  He 
looks  like  a  lazy,  shapeless  mass,  all  mouth 
and  eyes.  How  fat  and  awkward  he  is  too. 
Bad  boys  throw  stones  at  him  and  cruel  men 
cut  him  with  the  hoe,  but  he  does  not  com¬ 
plain  and  never  leaves  his  work.  He  could 
not  injure  you  if  he  tried,  and  yet  you  cannot 
think  of  any  living  thing  of  equal  weight 
that  does  so  much  good.  You  don’t  find  him 
trying  to  pass  himself  off  for  something  he  is 
not.  He  knows  that  he  is  ugly  and  fat,  and 
that  it  would  be  nonsense  for  him  to  call  him¬ 
self  handsome  and  graceful.  He  just  finds 
out  what  he  can  do  and  he  does  that  so  well 
that  peeple  who  know  him  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
spect  him.  You  will  never  see  him  fail  when 
he  starts  oat  to  catch  a  bug  either.  He  stands 
there  blinking  his  great  eyes,  but  he  is  think¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Just  as  you  get  ready  to  call 
him  lazy,  out  darts  bis  sharp  tongue  and  the 
insect  is  caught.  The  best  of  it  is  that  he 
keeps  happy  iu  spite  of  the  fact  that  people 
will  not  notice  him.  He  gets  up  in  the  night, 
even  when  the  dog  is  asleep,  to  work  for  the 
man  who  ridicules  him.  When  Winter  comes 
he  does  not  tramp  about,  trying  to  live  on  the 
memory  of  what  he  has  done,  but  he  crawls 
into  a  stump  or  under  a  stone  and  thinks  over 
his  work  for  the  next  year.  He  is  patient,  con¬ 
tented  and  faithful.  Surely  we  can  all  learn 
something  from  him,  and  take  care  that  he  is 
not  molested. 


about  one  week  old, 

Rural  two  years,  and  we  think  a  great  deal 
of  it.  Papa  said  there  were  three  ears  of  corn 
on  one  of  the  Rural  stalks.  We  counted  the 
pods  on  a  vine  and  there  were  45.  I  didn’t 
receive  any  lima  beans  so  i  cau’t  try  for  the 
prize.  I  will  not  vote  this  time  as  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  some  of  the  questions  and  we  have  lent 
that  number.  My  oldest  sister  and  I  have 
joined  the  “Literary  Society.”  I  have  just 
written  an  essay  for  next  Saturday  night  en¬ 
titled  "Rainy  Weather.”  Last  Saturday 
night  I  debated  for  the  first  time.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was,  resolved;  that  the  ladies  are  more 
expensive  in  dress  than  the  gentlemen.  It 
was  affirmed  by  three  gentlemen  and  denied 
by  two  ladies  and  myself.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  negative  unanimously.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  print  I  will  close. 

Yours  truly, 

Wood  Co.,  West  Va.  carrik  mckusick. 

[You  are  a  member  of  the  club  now,  Car¬ 
rie.  It  is  too  bad  about  the  geese.  We  would 
all  like  to  know  what  to  do  in  rainy  weather. 
Where  girls  eau  make  their  own  clothing  they 
can  save  much  expense — uncle  mark.] 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


r»u, 

BiU.Ar 
I  la  one 


UNIVERSAL 

BATH. 


Vapor  and  Water— 
fresh,  Mineral  > 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER* 

Thr.  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  an y  correspondence 
with  a  vtew  to  obtaining  different  ter  me  will  prove 
futile. 

ORDisaur  Advertisements,  per  agate  lino  .80  cent*. 
One'  thousand  llti'-s  or  more, within  >>ne  year 
from  duU>  or  Ilrst  lnu>ri  Ion,  per  a*uto  hue.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  >ln,'R  „ 

Prrt«"mj’rIo»m'>W  I  ■  i»;j  wnt.  «“*• 


TO  ALL  LOVERS 


fMBDEItS‘/m  SOAP 

7  MAdUfACTURCO  BY 

WILLIAMS  CO.. 

GlASZOSUUllk:  J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  The  beans  you  sent 
came  all  right,;  many  thanks  for  them.  We 
planted  them,  aud  ID  came  up.  Some  died, 
and  the  rest  did  not  do  very  well.  One  of  the 
Cousins  wrote  about  goobers,  and  you  asked 

how  many  of  the  northern  Cousins  know  what 

they  were.  Although  not  a  northern  Cousin, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  what  1  think 
they  are.  In  Florida,  we  saw  nuts  called 
goober  nnts.  They  looked  a  little  like  peanuts, 
and  grow  something  like  them.  Nothing  will 
eat  them  but  the  hogs,  and  they  will  not  if 
they  can  get  anything  else.  We  had  a  nice 
flower  garden  this  8umraer ;  but  it  is  not  very 


of  the  PUREund  GOOD, this  soup  recominende 
itoelf.  For  the  TOILET  without  an  equal,  for 
SHAVING  n free  t  luxury,  Iu  pound  bars,  also 
In  irackfiges  of  6  Uouud  or  Hqunro  Cakes.  Ask  your 
drugtdbta  for  it.  r«r  neii d  2c  fcuuijp  tor  trial  bRiuplo. 

IT  WTIJj  DELIGHT  YOU. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorkfb  Is. 

Single  copy,  per  year . 

••  “  Six  months. . . *'10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  i«>r  year,  post-paid .  *8.04  (13s.  #<1.) 

. .  8.04  (1#K  fr  ) 

French  Colonies . .  * 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 

oopv,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application,  _ _ 

Bnttrad  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  Olty,  N.  T. 
as  seoond-olass  mail  matter. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck's  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  T1IE  HEARING, 

and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  but  Invlwlbl©  to  otlicr*.  All  Convcrsft* 
tioii  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  free.  Addtess,  F.  H1SCOX,  86*1  Broad* 
n»I«  N.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  I  would  be  glad  to 
join  the  club.  I  will  promise  in  advance — 
First,  to  work  in  my  own  garden  and  raise 
many,  very  many  kinds  of  plants  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  tell  the  cousins  how  I  manage  to 


1  TWiPwIi 

l  irnliUihlli 

lMI 

isafs 

■mi 


now.  Gold  moritU  awarded  the  author  by  the National 
Medlcnt  Association,  to  the  officer*  of  which  he  refers. 


r»  ,  the  highest  price,  save  otie,  ever  paid, 
nee,  v.*  pounds  Middle  Wool,  for  cat* 
rices  address 

oldsbnrough,  Easton.  Talbot  Co..  Mil. 


PERSONALS. 

The  condition  of  John  E.  Owens,  the  come¬ 
dian,  who  is  at  his  home  in  Maryland,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  critical.  He  is  suffering  from  can¬ 
cer  of  the  liver. 

Lieutenant  Greely  says  that  it  cost  him 
more  than  §40  to  deliver  a  recent  lecture  in 
Massachusetts  at  an  agricultural  fair.  None 
of  his  expenses  were  paid. 

Ex-Gov.  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  died  at  Lowell  last  Tuesday  after  an 
illness  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Born  of  Irish 
parents  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y„  m  1818. 

Lord  Dufperin  has  been  presented  by  an 
Indian  rujah  with  a  young  elephant,  trained 
to  cut  hooks  and  magazines  with  his  tusks, 
which  are  filed  thin  as  paper-knives  for  the 
purpose. 

The  friends  of  John  Ruskin  despair  of  his 
recovery.  During  his  recent  attack  he  was 
completely  out  of  his  head,  and  an  outing  and 
a  sail  the  other  day  brought  on  a  relapse.  He 
is  suffering  from  acute  mania. 

The  case  of  Louis  Riel  has  been  set  down 
for  argument  before  the  British  Privy  Council 
for  the  middle  of  October,  only  three  or  four 
days  before  the  fatal  day.  It  is  said  Premier 
Sir  John  Macdonald  wants  the  rebel's  blood. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  says  that  Americans 
have  little  of  that  disgusting  patronage  of 
manner  that  prevails  in  England  among  the 
richer  classes,  and  none  of  the  no  less  disgust¬ 
ing  cringiness  that  as  greatly  distinguishes 
English  merchants. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Green,  the  New  York  stock 
speculator,  is  worth  1140,000,000,  and  yet  she 
isn’t  happy.  She  is  constantly  fretting  about 
the  safety  of  her  money ;  is  of  an  irrascible 
temper,  and  not  at  all  blessed  in  her  marriage 
relations— so  they  say. 

General  Grant’s  last  cigar  was  smoked  at 
Mr.  Backmau’s  breeding  farm,  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  over  a  year  ago.  In  company 
with  General  Beale  and  J.  B.  Huston  he  was 
inspecting  the  stock  buildiugs  on  the  property 
and  after  dinner  smoked  his  final  ciga,r. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  intends  to  remove 
the  remains  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  of  the  young  Prince  Imperial  from 
Chiselhurst  to  Aldershot.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  carryiug  out  this  project  as  soon 
as  the  Empress  returns  from  the  Continent. 

In  order  to  gain  a  coveted  prize  a  young 
couple  residing  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  were 
recently  married  upon  the  Ouondaga  fair 
grounds,  with  80,000  people  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  Nearly  every  exhibitor  upon  the 
ground  gave  the  pair  a  preseut— more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  a  ‘‘boss  trot?” 

Ex-Governor  James  E.  English,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  “a  fine,  robust-looking  man*'  of  74, 
was  married  Wednesday  to  Miss  Anna  Rice 
Morris,  a  “stately  brunette’’  of  30.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  wealthiest  man  in  New  Haven,  his 
estate  being  rated  at  from  $4,000,000  to  $6,- 
000,000.  He  boasts  that  he  has  never  been 
sick  a  day. 

Valentine  Dickey,  of  Chicago,  married 
Miss  Lulu  Platt,  of  Dayton,  at  the  latter  place 
last  Thursday.  The  groom  is  a  cattle  king 
of  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Dayton  and  went  West  10  years  ago  and 
amassed  an  immense  fortune.  The  bride  is 
an  heiress  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

Four  brothers,  who  have  been  in  business 
together  ever  since  1850,  without  keeping  ela¬ 
borate  books  or  any  accurate  account  of  the 
money  each  has  drawn  from  the  enterprise, 
have  filed  a  deed  iu  Sau  Joaquin  County,  Cal., 
providing  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  straight¬ 
en  out  their  affairs,  their  heirs  shall  never  ask 
for  un  accounting,  but  divide  the  property 
equally. 

Jahkz  L.  M,  Curry,  of  Virgiuia,  has  been 
nominated  U.  S,  Miuister  to  Spain  vice  Mr. 
Foster,  resigned.  Curry  is  00,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  served  two  terms  in  Congress  from 
Alabama  before  the  war.  8ince  he  has  been 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  professor  in  a  Richmond 
college,  and  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention. 

John  G.  Whittier  writes  to  a  Boston  pa¬ 
per;  “I  have  received  many  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  asking  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  a  projected  settlement  in 
North  Carolina  by  Clark  Whittier,  who  the 
writers  seem  to  think  is  a  brother  of  mine.  I 
have  no  brother  living,  and  T  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  settlement  or  its  founder." 

Mayor  Henri  Bkauurand,  of  Montreal, 
whose  life  has  been  threatened  by  the  anti- 
vaceiuaiiug  mobs  of  the  leading  city  of  the 
Dominion,  is  well  known  in  St.  Louis.  He  is 
remembered  as  having  been  the  editor  of  a 
French  paper  there  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventies,  which  he  conducted  about  a  year, 
but  which  resulted  iu  a  disastrous  failure. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  so  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  individual  has  this  latent  poisofi 
courslug  bis  veins.  The  terrible  snilerings  ea 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  n  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

tn  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

The  science  of  life,  only  si. 

BV  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  lUedlcal  WORK  an  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  mam  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  U  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  ©year*  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  300  pages,  bound 
iu  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  cover*,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  bo  n  finer  work  In  every  senso 
mecbanleai,  literary  and  professional  -  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for *2.30,  or  the  monev  wtu 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance,  Price  only  jf  ixj  by 


The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  Itae  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  nil.  London  Lancet. 

There  I*  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  Bulllneb  Street,  Boston. Mass. .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience,  Chronic  and  obstinate  ttt*  AT  dls 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  HXsiHLJLj  au 
other physlcionsaspecialty.  SuohffiTJ  VCTT  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  XI.  X  0 XjXjJl 


treated  successfully 
instance  of  failure. 
Mention  this  paper. 


DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Casses,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  McALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

and  goultrg. 


int.sET  urn,  prH.tvri-tHryi, 

Oioter  WblU,  BrrGhir#  A  Tort! 
-Ill r*  Pljcs.  South, to-#,  I  ot-wold 
suit  Oifonl  Down  Sherpaml  Lab, 
Ssotch  Col  lay  shrphcnl  Dog*  »nS 
Fancy  Poultry.  Hcml  for  Catalogs# 
W.ATLEK  BCRPIKatO.TkUa.ra 


KF. CORDED  PRIZE  SWINE. 
Chester  White*  I N  i’.IA  It.  i  Poland- 
CTiImus.  sad  I  m  ported  Iterkshirea, 
ITb—  winner*,  Ileal  malm.  Pwlicreo 
with  iivtfry  animal.  strong,  hotltby 
stock  only.  Purity  gun  runted. 
Sow!  stamp  for  Illustrated  OaUJogue. 
It  Brooder,  Box  <Ui,  West  Chenier.  P* 


C.  H.  W  arrington,  Brooder,  Bax  (Vis,  Went  Chenier,  Pa 

„  1'V  If  SALE.— Pure  bred  B.  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
P.  Rc  L'ks.W  yandotts,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  Send  st  amp  for 
prices.  STKemcN  Goodrich,  Owego,  Tioga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

OXFORD  DOWNS. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
llock  In  America.  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  best  English  breeders.  Prlxos  In  l‘«M  —  First. 
Second  and  Champion  at  the  "Royal”  and  "Oxfnrd- 
shire,"  Bug.,  shows,  and  First  aud  Sweepstakes  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louts,  Indianapolis,  aud  Wisconsin  State 
Fairs,  over  other  Do  tent.  Ram*  Include  "Bicester.” 


No,  6ft3,  weight,  430  lbs.:  cost 


I'^'.TtT  wot  .iv  km.  Harou  camps 

field,"  teiSf.  cost  %s  g*.  “Sir  John  of  Wlnobeudnu,”  No. 


\\  iiiitcd,  it  Farm  Manager.— A  practical,  eu 
ergettc.  anil  experienced  man,  to  superintend  a  large 
estate.  Must  thoroughly  understaud  general  farm 
lug,  the  care  aud  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.:  handling  a  dairy,  and  book-keeping  Best  refer¬ 
ences  ns  to  character  and  capacity  required.  Address, 
stating  qualification*,  “OUKRNSBY?'  16  and  IS  Ex- 
chauge  Place,  New  York,  Room  I,  tlfth  Hoor. 

POULTRY  FENCE. 

MADE  Ob'  GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 
Ono  Clout  per  Square  Foot, 
FOR  VERY  BEST  QUALITY. 

At  this  very  low  price.  It  I*  cheaper  in  the  end  thau 
wood,  and  Is  tar  superior. 

For  Descriptive  circular  and  Special  Discounts  for 
Large  Lots,  address 

PETER  Dl  KYEEiVCO,, 

213  tirecunrleh  St.,  Vow  York. 


/■  - K 

/rwccwAis.  /  x 

v?T-  — - 


incubator 


UATpU  Voucau  make  h  toiiuns 
n/M  un  in  a  short  time  by  uslug 
the  Ckaui  Inci-batob  Profitable  at 
|auy  season  p  u  I  a  t/ n  nu  0  f  the 

year.  Price  OnlOIVd  DI  fi2,  >17, 
*A  rn,  for  100,  -*4),  800  and  NO  egg 
61266.  Any  one  can  raise  CTC  A  U 
n  few  chickens.  Send  3  O  \  CM  III 
stumps  for  valuable  new  catalogue* 
F.  L>.  OH  A1G,  North  Evanston,  IU 


HEADQtlAItTERS  KOK 

The  "rwandanl”  Galvanised  Wire  Nettlnga 

Garden 


Poultry 

Kuna, 


Hondo, 
A  vlurlea. 


ru.iOS  SARK 


Fencing, 


Training 

Lawn 

Fencing. 


Th»  "Sflcrt**”  Uuichnr.  The  simplest  aud  b 
In  the  market,  now  to  ru!*o  (’oullrv .  Pigeons,  Blr 
Dogs,  Ac  .and  mnke  it  profitable.  Designs  of  Foul  I 
Houses,  Dog  Kemiols,  Ac.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtu: 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Harden  and  Lav 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  <|uai 
slae,  81  pp.,  uontatntug  above  lurormutiou,  and  mu 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 
BROCK  V  KK  A  EVANS, 
ll’f’r’a  and  Importers,  West  Street,  N.  Y.  C 


Also  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  nil 

old  *nd  new  varieties 
GRAPHS.  Extra 
finality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 
Low  rates  CO  dealers. 
Illustrated  CDCCf 
Catalogue  I  H  LL, 


Headquarters  and  General  Agent  (or  ■■■  ja  A  A  r^Speeial  Terms  to  Ascents. 

AVic%W'?n'<«  Empire  Stale  and  |\J  I  A  §  _  lo^  Ok  T  P  III  RD  A  RH  FREDOVIA 

No  Niagaras  genuine  without  seal :  X.W.O.c.  Ill  Vra  l\  la  Ot  nUDDftllU  New  York. 

,  DUTCH  BULBS. 


AND  HARS 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Orchids,  Dutch  Uulbs,  etc. 

NEW  FRUITS.  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherrle.,  new  Grapes, 
new  strawberries,  etc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Tree*.  Shrubs,  etc. 

DUTCH  BU LBts.—  Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  grower*  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs.  Beautiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc.— well  grown,  cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Well  Tested  and  Approved. 

New.  Valuable.  Indispensable  Fruits. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to 

T.  Y.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

Marlboro  Raspberry,  Lister  Prolific  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie-  Hr<l  drapes,  semi  for  description  and  price 

to  A.  J.  CAY 'WOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro,  X.  Y. 

THE  LARGEST  l 

EARLY  l’EAR.  Ripening  In  Cen 
tral  New  York  early  la  Ju  y.  an  sells 
(-/  vl  at  Highest  Prices  Send  for  History 

fi\A.  ¥!  of  Original  Tree.  100  year*  aid. 

r  S  tf~  IlcHduiinricrs  for  Kieff'er 
/■&  .  T*  \  Pears,  Parry  Stratelisrries,  W i  1  - 
0 f\  j  son.  .lr.,  Blackberries.  Marlboro 
\Jk,  I  Raspberries,  drapes,  ete. 

%>  WM.  PARRY, 

Parry  P.  O.,  V.  J. 

P  EAR  SEEDLINGS  FOR  S  A  L  E. 
1.50.000  One-year  Old— very  flue. 

D.  C.  HOBART,  Homer,  V.  \\ 


LS3S-1SS5 


HOBART, 


Homer,  V.  Y, 


GOOSEBERRY 

“THE  TRIUMPH.” 

A  New  American  Seedling 
'APTI  Ar  ■Sp/'B  '  cry  large  Berry,  tree  from 
Sw:  V.  1  •.  .  Igfl  mildew.  Great  Bearer.  Of- 

,  ltB  fered  to  the  public  n*>w  f.vr  the 

NavI’;-  '  '  V  tAr  flrsr  dn,f-  per  pluutt 

MkAnt  ,  i  / rjf  N I  *2.00  per  dozen. 

<3*  no.  aohidxiIs, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENN. 

W  \  \TFI n  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
»»  All  x  MUlf.  ))ne  of  yrmt  Ornamental 
Trees.  Shrubs.  Grape  Vin*s.  Ro»es.  etc.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  tn  stock  Also  Introducer  and  sole 
proprietor  of  Moore's  Diamond  Grape. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS. 

.1.  F.  LeCLAKE,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


ft 


“GOLDEN  QUEEN” 


the  most  clodrshlc  of  *31  TKyhcrrln.  In  Quality  rtvitttng 
the  f»mou<  Prtncktr',  Or*nxv.  ,vry  Ur**»ud  tho  most  charm. 
In?  trou "lucent  vtjl.iw  tm*gln»hlc-;  unuts  tUUy  equaling  tho 
strung  growth  of  Cutlitxjrt,  even  hardier  and  more  prollho. 
SvihI  for  full  itarlli'uLr*,  mallei  froo.  All  kinds  of  Fruit 
Tree*  and  F imo I#  of  hr*t  .[ngilty  n -  fair  rrlr"'  t«w.on', 
I'onrl  I'car, JapaH  Plaui,.M#»rli'«t}nl«r#.|'arrjrStr«whfrrr, 
Karly  llarrmt  tUarWhorry,  aud  other  trading  rotcUIcs  la 
Virgo  supply,  f  Vs  larr/ni  stock  a/  Sl.;r Harry  jrfonrs  In 
Iks  World:  *  cnmplctu  »»»ortmont  of  Vtit-hrirlng  Trwe, 
l.ovctt’a  tiulde  to  Fruit  Culture  I-  »  proflisolv  iUus. 
trnto.1  book  of  70  pages,  faithfully  drwurfliiug  all  valuable 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  with  I  rich  fund  of  hi  format  iou  ou 
Cnlturo  an.l  tuan'agemeut ;  price  with  oolorod  plates  10  ots, 
without  plate,  5  ci.rits.  Price  IJ.t  of  Trees  and  Plants  frect 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J# 


MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

Narcissus,  Lilies, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEED3,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  in  the 
Garden  and  in  the  House, Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street.  New  \  ork  City. 


500  000™«2» 

^  W  q  W  W  W grown  on  soil  peculiarly  adap¬ 
ted  to  growing  hardy  and  healthy  stocks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Samples  sent  by  tnaiL  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYTS  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


(Estate. 


sum  PERGHA 
ROOFING. 


For  steep  and  flat  roofs.  Fire 
and  waterproof,  ebeap  and  dur¬ 
able.  Sena  for  Catalogue, 


-  -  nun  VI  uii.1  nuu  l 

onnciilG  able.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

RUUnmi.  Empire  Roofing  Co., 

1130  Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Southern  California. 

TUK  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  ON  THE  CON¬ 
TINENT. 

POPP  Information  given  In  regard  to  Soil,  Clim- 
rnCCa*,  Production,  nod  Advantages  of  a 
Home  tn  Seni  I  Tropic  Call  forma.  Address 
Fred.  L.  A  Ilea,  Commissiox*r  ov  Immigration, 
SoufAt’rn  California  In. in iy ration  Association , 

Los  Avoelrs,  Cal. 


NIAGARA! — The  rtuest  Whit*  Grape  grown. 
Ripens  early:  clusters  large  and  compact-  quality 
excellent:  enormously  productive.  Two  year.  Vines 
S\».  Send  for  circular.  E.  A.  It  OATH, 

Norwich,  Conn. 


Virginia  Farm* 

Send  for  circular  4 


-Mild  climate .  Cheap  Homes, 

O  B!  IS*.  Cautralla.  V «. 


Southern  California. 

I  and  Syndicate  and  Colony  forming.  A  few  more 
subscribers  wanted,  to  increase  capital.  A  party  to 
go  this  Fall  to  settle.  Special  rates  aud  cars.  Call  or 
write  for  full  Information  F.  ]),  LEONARD, 
333  Washington  !»t.  iRooru  5  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 


Fruit  Growers  .V  Market  Giirdeae 


■ 


-V 


Stand*  ni  the  head  of  all  bulbs  suitable 
for  winter  hlooiiiiiig-.forconserv.'itnry  or  win, 
dow  decoratinn.  Itisthemos'  rrir.arkabjr  Icifb in 
existence,  so  many  are  its  good  qualities.  FIoiv- 
ers  Ivory  wH  i  1 1-,  /  efi  trmon  u.  O-o' .  T'he 

pert  nine  is  simply  delicious  and  delicate. 
Growsand  bloomti  with  perfect  freedom. <* chrr  in 
pot*  orboxrr.  We  rcroiuniend  iliis  bulb  to  all 
who  grow  and  love  flowers.  WV  "lakeourrrynta- 
titjn  r/ti  iu  pleasing  yte-  :t  for dOc.  7  f  ir  SI. 
Id  fur  N*.  F/oicert  v  ill  keep  om  track.-,  -rtxrn  in 
bloom.  Bulbs  now  rend  v.  We  sell  the  To  y/i- 
exi  yratlr  t,j  Tulips.  Hyacinths,  Narcis¬ 
sus,  Crocus,  -now-drolls,  Oxnlis  for 
winter  blooming,  uud  all  other  bulb*  at 
reasonable  prices. 

BERMUDA  EASTER  LILY,  large 
bulbs.  2.3e. 

io  TESfUIFOLIUM,  the  lovely  coral  lily 
of  Siberia,  4  for  SI. 

The  greatest  novelty  at  the  year  is  the  Dalian 
Growing  Vases;  complete  pyramids  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  at  all  wi»...iis.  Price  fern  lie,  to  50c. 

Catalogue  of  nil  Bulbs  and  SeeCH  f  •  Address 

V.H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE, 

East  liiusdaic,  Nov  York. 


Nursery  Stock. 

The  OLD  and  QYDAMI6C  MIIDfif  DICC  offer  for  the.  Fall  or  an 

Well-known  O  I  l»  R  V  U  O  C,  III  U  l\  9  C  n  I  E>  9  Unusually  FINE  STOCK 


Well-known  OI  KHV/UOt  llUITJknibO  Unusually  FINE  STOCK 

ST1RDIRD  IPPLIS^^rPIIllS  HID  PLUMS 

the  growing  of  which  they  have  made  A  SPECIALTY  for  years,  and  for  wbteh  they  have  a  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION.  Also  Saur  Cherries,  Poeklingtou  Grapes,  Kilmarnonck  Willows,  Camper- 
dawn  Elias,  Rosea,  Shrubs,  and  a  general  line  of  Aursery  stock,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
J3f*PHICKS  ON  APPLICATION.  We  issue  no  prIee-Ust.  Address 


STANDARD 
AND  DWARF 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Igpn'm 

4§tf//0 

Yrs./ffi* 

*  '  //<  , 


hotCun 


Revolvers, 

^.Rifles, 


I  ■  i  is  i  w '  ■  >■  m  i  ,n  i  ip  i  —  v  - . 

Ww  ilM  manufkotare  Icwrrt,  ll**p*r*,T wine  Biodm,  KAnLfiell 
Bailers,  Plow*.  CultlfAtors,  **o«l  Cutter  *  Cnwh*rv  HudA  F,owe* 
fora  likelier*,  kirmlm  Drills,  A*.  8«?ud  tor  lUujiiraU^  CaUlogal 

wl  Prloo  LiiV  ft.  8.  ME8SLN GEU  *lt  SON.  8to*k*rtow«,l>* 


The  best  serving  machine  in  the  world  for 
40  yearly  subscribers  !  Retail  price  $00.  The 
Rural  guarantees  it  to  give  satisfaction. 
It  has  not  been  offered  for  sale  generally. 
'There  is  no  other  machine  that  approaches  it. 
in  simplicity,  durability  or  the  ease  and 
noiselessness  with  which  it  may  be  worked. 
Noiv  is  your  chance,  ladies. 


jtjitmomts. 


The  Country  Cozen— Charging  ten  dollars 
a  week  for  board  in  a  rickety  farm-  house  that 
lets  in  rain  and  lightuiug. 

When  a  girl  is  youDg  she  wants  numerous 
dolls,  but  when  she  grows  older  her  wants  in¬ 
crease,  and  she  desires  several  dollars. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  scarf’  “My  wife, 
your  honor!”  “Ah,  she  must  be  a  very  ener¬ 
getic  woman.”  “Yes,  she  always  strikes 
while  the  iron  is  hot.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  baby!1  asked 
a  lady  of  a  little  girl,  whose  baby  brother  she 
understood  to  be  ailing.  “Oh,  nothing  much,” 
was  the  answer.  “He’s  only  hatchin’  teeth.” 

“The  Dead  March  in  Saul,”  read  Mrs.  Pina- 
phor,  and  with  an  incredulous  look  observed, 
“1  don’t  believe  the  dead  march  in  Saul  any 
more  than  they  march  in  Monayunk,  or  any 
other  place.” 

“Heard  Melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  un¬ 
heard  are  sweeter,”  are  the  immortal  words 
written  by  the  immortal  Keats  just  after  see¬ 
ing  a  “Killarney”  cornet  player  disappear  a- 
round  the  corner. 

“Ling  Ching  is  a  Chinaman  who  is  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  He’s  worth  millions,”  said  a 
traveler.  “Goodness  1”  remarked  one  of  his 
friends,  “he’s  a  daisy,  ain’t  he?”  “No,  he’s 
only  a  China  Astor.” 

“Is  it  possible,  Miss  that  you  do  not  know 
the  names  of  some  of  your  best  friends?”  in¬ 
quired  a  gentleman  of  a  lady.  “Certainly,” 
she  replied;  “I  don’t  even  know  what  my 
own  will  be  a  year  from  now,” 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow 
up,  if  yon  don’t  know  how  to  cipher?”  asked 
an  Austin  school  teacher  of  a  rather  slow  boy. 
"1  am  going  to  be  a  school  teacher,  and  make 
the  boys  do  all  the  ciphex’ing,”  was  the  im¬ 
pudent  reply.  The  next  thing  that  boy  had 
to  sigh  for  was  a  soft  cushion  on  the  bench. 


fttfercUanfoui* 


WHAT  J  •  DID  FOR  AN  OLD  LADY. 

Coshocton  Statiom,  N.  Y..  Dec.  28, 1878. 
GENTS  A  number  nf  people  haO  been  using  j’our 
Kilters  here,  and  with  marked  effect,  jonac  case,  a 
tmlj  ufovei  seventy  years,  twit  been  sick  for  years, 
ana  f  r  the  past  ten  years  lias  not  beep  able  to  be 
around  half  the  tune.  About  six  months  aiio  she 
not  s<>  feeler  she  was  helpless.  Her  old  remedies,  or 
physicians,  being  of  no  avail  I  sent  to  Deposit,  forty - 
nv*  miles  away,  and  got  a  bottle  Of  H»p  Billers.  It 
imp ’■over!  her  vj  -he  was  able  W  dress  herself  and 
walk  about  the  house.  When  she  had  token  t  'i 
second  bottle  she  was  able  to  take  care  of  her  own 
room  and  walk  out  to  her ^ neighbor's,  ana  naa  lrn 
proved  all  the  time  since.  My  wife  and  children  also 
have  derived  meat  benefit  from  their  u«e. 

W.  B.  HATHAWAY,  Act.  U  S  Kx.  Co 
DtcufVAK,  Wm.  Sept.  24  18  iH 
Gents  -I  have  taken  Dot  quite  one  bottle  of  the  Hop 
Hitlers.  I  was  u  feeble  nlrt  mar  of  ‘  „'vh''n.,l>'°,t  ,'V 
To-day  I  am  as  active  aud  feel  as  well  as  I  did  at  80. 
I  see  a  great  many  that  need  such  a  medteluc. 

BUx  Oil 


I'UIIE  ITALIAN  BEE8, 

R5  per  Colon#.  „r 

Sent  by  express  with  perfect  safety.  Would  ex¬ 
change  Bees  for  Registered 
Address  W.  /.  Ill  r(  tllNSO.Ni 

R*Hr4?r»vill«fe  (itMit’HH*  Co.?  Mien. 

lBlacksmithing  THE  FARM 

Have  TUne  and  -Money  by  using 

£ypN[jr°R  HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

Egg?  FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

1^  For  $20. 

LargerSize $125.  Single  Forge  $10. 
VvJ — hT  Blacksmiths’ Tools.  Hand  Drills, Ac, 

/  T|  HOLT  M’F'C  CO. 

7 _ V  52  Central  Way,  Cleveland,  O. 

CIDER 

M  A  If  C  DC  1886  OAT  ALOGlTEmDledFRE^ 
In  A IV  L  no  Booistr  *  Boschfrt  Prta  Co. 

^*53  DHI  It  DO  Field,  Road, Lawn, all 
nULLL no— Klr.ca;  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
C  ET =*  Har<l  Steel  Plow,  hotter  than  any 
xgii£s)l!Ser  chi  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 

IKjSL  Drill,  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 

htsff  YORK  PLOw  cO.,  os  Bookman  st 

‘•Ensilage  Cougrc8s,”!M!  Pages,  50c 

Imj»rove<l  Farm  Implements. 

Non  Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and 
Lever  Horse-Powers,  Thrashing  Machines,  Straw- 
Preserving  Th rushers,  LaDow’sDIsc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes.  Cultlvat 
orb,  Herd  Mills,  feed  Steamers,  etc.,  etc 
wit EELElt  vV  MEJ.ICK  CO.,  Albnuy,  N.  Y. 
Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Patent  Swis;  CutelS 

^  Earner  Sr  fast  r  than  any  other  Cut¬ 
ter  made.  We  v  l  prove  thle  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  Wilder  »■  .  Co.,  Moaroe,  Mleh. 


£ 


R.  S  m  FOP-  THf  ‘fr-VlRAV-- 


INVALIDS 


Mr.  Cabbage  Head :  “Ah,  how  do  you  do?" 

Jlfr.  Pott  A.  Toe:  “Pretty  well,  thank  you,  only  I’ve  got  something  the  matter  with  my  eyes; 
and  how  are  you?” 

Mr.  Cabbage  Head:  “Well,  I  feel  right  enough,  but  they  say  I’ve  got  a  disease  of  the  heart.” 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Third  and  Daupliiu  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

READ  ^  THIS 

I  «xMEAT-CHOPPEirv 


GUARANTPED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT. 


IS*-  §  ^^.FAMILY  oooo 

<2  5  Price,  $3,00.  . 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Sold  by  all 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  /n,EWS  CAN  Hardware  Dealers. 

Tested  and  Endorsed  t»  ioo  ARricnltural  Journals. 

Farm  nnd  Fireside  says:  I  American  Agriculturist  says: 

“Alter  testing,  each  editor  immediately  I  “These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 
ordered  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  his  |  kind  made  in  either  Hemisphere, 
family  use."  - - - 

We  prefer  you  buy  from  your  Dealer.  If  he  is  out  of  them,  send  money 
to  us.  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train. 


©  ^  to  w 

o  o  bi  o 

oooo 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


7  SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

3/OiTHE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

S  * _ JpL  II  For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 

J  all  Small  Grains.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
*50^.  as  they  sharpen  themselves  on  being  re- 

versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 
jg  —  trated  Catalogue. 

fiPBS^  the  foos  manufacturing  co., 

-  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

ranch  Office,  216  North  Broml  Si  reel,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


.HID  OF 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best!  I  CATTLE. 


mioo!ing,8iiii,Gelili 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  CO.)  CORRUGATING  CO* 


TIiIr  entire  herd  Is  of  the  highest  possible  breed 
lug,  und  the  members  are  Individually  as  good  as 
their  pedigrees.  Nearly  every  prize  winning  Aber¬ 
deen- Angus  of  note  is  among  the  ancestors  or  the 
near  k  in  of  this  herd.  For  particulars,  address 

E.W.  PERRY,  169  E.  Jackson  St. .Chicago. 
Refer  to  licit  AL  NBW-Yokkek. 


THE  BEST 

Ensilage  &  Fod- 
tier  Cutter  made. 

Also  0  ALF.'8  CY-  W  Ijf 

LINDER  &  LEVKR  n  ! ^a.J-1  /7 

CUTTER  We  make  I  V 

besides,  the  old  and  I  Y-sr 

popular  self  sharp- 

FEUD  Cl’TTEK |]N 

For  full  drrserl  ptlon  I  .---*7^ 

send  foi  illustrated  L," 

elreulars  aud  Price  ‘ 

List  Address 

The  BELCHER  A:  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.,  (Box  73)  Chicopee  Falla,  Matsu. 


JAKES  HcGRBBRY  k  GO. 


In  addition  to  a  special 
exhibit  ot*  Rich  Novelties 
in  Silk,  Satin,  Velvet,  and 
Plush,  make  a  Special  of¬ 
fering  of  Fine  RIack  Silks 
in  a  variety  of  new  weaves, 
at  much  lower  prices  than 
corresponding  qualities 
have  been  previously  sold 
for. 

An  examination  invited. 


BIOAMT  mil  11  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES, 


Greatest,  inducements  ever  of 
fared.  Now's  your  time  to  get,  u> 
ordersfor  our  celebrated  Tea, 
RcKmIII  and  Coffees, and  secure  a  beauti- 

fut  Gold  Bond  orMoes  Rose  China 
Tea  Sot,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  pinner  Set.  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  OlBotSHIX  W.im<J88  VesnySt..  New  York, 


THE 

Great  American 

T 

E 

Company 


kinds  of  s  m  a  1 1 
grain  Strong, sim¬ 
ple  nnd  durable. 
Made  In  8sU08.ca- 
paelty  Ktoiobu.F 
hour.  Warrant  d 
In  eveiy  respect. 
For  circulars  ad- 
gdress 

Tuos.  Roukrts, 
Springtield,  0. 

I<AF  ALL  THE  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  1  never  saw  a 
U  saw  s.<.w  like  this  saw  saws."  UmvwrsA!  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
lowing  Machine.  B.  C.  ifachinory  Co..  Battle  Crook.  Mich. 

mTw.  DUXHAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Pereheron  Borer*  valued  I«t  8!!. 500.000, 
which  lneludex  ubout 

70  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  b  e^lablitihed  bv  pedigrees  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Pereheron  Stud  Book  of  France,  the  only 
Stud  Book  ever  pubUshuvl  in  that,  country, 


id  Book  ever  published  In  that,  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 


»  STOCK  ON  HAND: 

mported  Brood  Mares 
Imported  Stallions, 

Recognizing  the  prln- 
»  accepted  by  till  iutellU 
bniYIcf*  that,  how- 
I  bn-l  unimals  may  bo 
"  M  *aW  to  tic. if  llirlr  pedigrees  are  imt 

recorded,  they  should  be  valued  only  us  grades,  I  will 
sell  all  imported  stock  at  grade  prices  when  1  cannot 
fnmish  with  the  animal  sold,  pedigree  vi  i tiled  by  the 
original  French  certificate  01  ils  number  and  record  In 
tho  Pereheron  Stud  Bowk  of  Kinnw,  Idn.puge  Illus- 
truted  t'litalegue  seat  free.  Wayne,  Ills.,  is  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ky- 


Steam  tOnyincN. 

atITOM  ATIO  AND 
Pi,  a  1  s  81.11>.  Vai-vm, 
hUtlonazy,  Portable  »nd 
Truetloa.  Ohenpetl 
n.d  beat  for  all  |mri«'>CA. 
Simple,  itrong  aud  dura¬ 
ble.  No  kanfuhar  boiler 
ever eiploded.  Saw  Mill*,, 
■rbrrsbing  Maulune*  aud 
Aurleuloiral  luiplainautz 
aud  maolilnarjr  (.vuerally. 
Send  for  lllm'd  I'atnlogue 
A..  U.  I'arguhar, 
York,  Pa. 


WORK 


FOR  A  LI.  !  *5  to  !«8  per  day  easily 
made.  Costlv  outfit  FREE.  Address 

P.  O.  VICKER  Y,  Augusta,  Me. 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1865.  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  24,  1885.  price  five  cents. 

- - - - -  '  *  $2.00  PER  YEAR. 

_ (Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


to  its  trailing  habit,  I  do  not  value  it  as  much 
as  several  sorts  of  blackberries  we  have ;  per¬ 
haps  I  do  not  know  how  it  should  be  treated 
to  secure  the  best  results. 

Moorostown,  N.  J. 

FROM  J.  T.  LOVETT. 

I  have  fruited  many  Dewberries,  such  as 
the  Mammoth,  Bartles,  etc.  All  bloomed 
freely  but  shed  their  blossoms,  proving  un¬ 
productive  and  worthless.  For  this  reason 
the  Lucretia  Dewberry  is  a  pleasing  surprise. 
I  have  now  fruited  it  two  years, and  find  it  both 
hardy  and  productive,  and  of  “mammoth” 


LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY.— (Prom  Nature.)  As  it  fruited  last  season  at  the  Rural 

Grounds.  Fig.  404. 


ripening  early— July  20th.  When  fully  ripe, 
I  think  it  as  good  as  the  best  blackberry  i 
have  ever  tasted;  but  as  it  colors  some  little 
time  before  it  is  ripe,  and  while  it  is  still  too 
sour  to  be  good,  that  might  be  an  objection. 
In  size  I  thought  it  averaged  larger  than  any 
blackberry  I  had  ever  seen.  Its  trailing  habit 
might  or  might  not  be  an  objection  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  runs  along  nearly  recumbent,  the 
weight  of  its  fruit  causing  much  of  it  to  lie 
upon  the  ground,  and  requiring  some  kind  of 
mulch  upon  the  surface  to  keep  it  clean.  As 
grown  in  Miami  County  in  this  State,  it  seems 
to  be  very  successful,  and  is  certainly  very 


j§0trtkuilnrfd. 


THE  LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY. 

NOTES  FROM  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  J.  T.  LOVETT, 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  T.  T.  LYON, WILLIAM  PARRY,  R.  G. 

CHASE  &  CO  ,  CHAS.  A.  GREEN,  J.  H.  HALE. 

ITHERTO  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  Dewberry 
(Rubus  Canadensis)  has 
held  any  recognized  place 
among  cultivated  small 
fruits.  Several  varieties 
have  been  talked  of  from 
time  to  time,  but  have  soon 
been  forgotten. 

A  few  specimens  of  the 
the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
were  ordered  from  Mr.  J. 
T.  Lovett,  of  New  Jersey, 
last  May,  one  of  which 
fruited  daring  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  aud  a  fruiting  branch  of  it  is  faithfully 
shown  at  Fig.  -4(>4.  It  ripeued  with  Early 
Harvest,  the  earliest  of  all  the  kinds  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  and  drupes 
are  large,  aud  though  of  good  quality  when 
fully  ripe,  they  are  rather  sour  if  picked 
sooner.  This  may  be  said  of  al  1  blackberries ; 
but  more  especially  of  this,  if  judged  from  its 
first  season  of  fruiting.  The  vines  are  thus 
far  hardy.  As,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  cover  too  much  land,  it  i9  a  question 
for  others  to  decide  whether  it  would  pay  to 
give  them  support  by  trellises  or  otherwise. 

FROM  R.  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 

W>-  have  fruited  the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
this  year,  and  found  the  fruit  to  be  of  good 
size,  perhaps  we  should  properly  say,  of  large 
size  aud  good  quality.  The  vine  is  with  us  a 
free  grower.  For  home  use,  we  deem  it  a  desir¬ 
able  thiug,  but  it  is  too  soft  to  ship.  It  did 
not  suffer  any  from  the  severity  of  the  past 
Winter,  although  it  received  no  special  care. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FROM  WILLIAM  PARRY. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry  has  been  cultivated 
here  two  or  three  years.  It  is  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  grower  aud  hardy.  Fruit  large,  early 
aud  of  gooi  quality.  Its  trailing  habit  ren¬ 
ders  support  of  some  kind  necessary  to  hold  up 
the  vines.  The  plan  we  have  adopted  is  to 
lift  the  vines  occasionally  over  wire  extended 
along  the  whole  leugth  of  the  row,  supported 
by  stakes  driven  into  the  grouud  about  one 
rod  apart.  To  increase  the  number  of  vines, 
in  the  latter  part  of  Summer  und  early  Fall 
with  a  trowel  set  the  tips  in  the  ground,  point¬ 
ing  downward.  They  send  up  no  suckers.  We 
have  planted  some  hills  in  the  rows  of  Wilson 
Jr.  and  other  high-bush  blackberries,  over 
which  they  trail  nicely,  for  the  purpose  of 
ljybridizing  or  cross  fertilizing  tlve  blossoms:. 

Parry,  N.  J. 

FROM  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

I  have  now  fruited  the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
three  years.  Aside  from  the  trailiug  habit  of 
the  class,  aud  the  consequent  liability  of  the 
fruit  to  become  soiled  or  injured  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth,  I  regard  it  as  very  desir¬ 
able,  since  the  fruit  is  very  large — quite  as 
large  as  thut  cif  the  Kittatinny  Blackberry— 
and  of  very  good  flavor.  Besides,  It  ripens 
before  the  early  blackberries,  nearly  or  quite 
as  early  as  the  earliest  black-cups.  With  me 
it  has  so  far  boon  very  productive,  yielding  a 
fair  crop  this  year,  when  nearly  all  the 
blackberries  fail  to  fruit  in  consequence  of  in¬ 
jury  from  the  severe  cold  of  last  Winter. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

FROM  J.  S.  COLLINS. 

Ihe  Lucretia  Dewberry  produces  large 
berries,  of  good  quality  aud  early:  but  owing 


size  in  very  truth.  All  who  do  not  plant  it 
will  make  a  mistake.  I  am  yet  unable  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  market  growing,  haviug  fruited 
it  only  in  my  trial  grounds. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

FROM  SEC.  OEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

So  far  as  I  have  knowledge  of  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  my  impressions  are  favorable.  I 
have  not  fruited  it  sufficiently  to  give  auy  per- 
soual  experience;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  bearing 
and  found  it  enormously  productive,  aud 


large,  very  productive  aud  very  good.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  good  aud 
profitable  fruit  for  general  use,  unless  its 
trailing  habit  of  growth  should  be  objection¬ 
able. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

FROM  CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

The  habit  of  growth  of  the  Lucretia  Dew¬ 
berry  on  our  grounds  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Evergreen  Blackberry;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
vigorous.  The  first  year  the  branches  lie  only 


about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  then 
commence  to  trail.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  burying  the  tips,  the  same  as  raspberries. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  claimed  to  be 
superior  by  those  who  are  interested  in  in¬ 
troducing  it ;  but  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  it  was  stated 
that  the  quality  was  inferior. 

Clifton.  N.  Y. 

FROM  J.  H  HALE.  * 

Thecommon  wild  dewberry  has  always  been 
tome  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  blackberry 
family,  and  in  the  hopes  of  finding  one  worth 
cultivation,  I  have  bought,  for  testing,  every 
new  sort  that  has  been  offered  for  some  years 
past;  but  the  Lucretia  is  the  first  and  only 
one  that  has  ever  given  promise  of  being 
valuable,  not  only  as  a  delicious  family  berry, 
but  also  for  market,  especially  here  in  New 
England  where  the  valuable  early  market 
varieties  are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  our 
Winters.  The  trailing  habit  of  the  Lucretia 
renders  it  a.very  easy  plant  to  protect  through 
the  Winter,  as  it  is  not  quite  hardy  here.  It 
is  wonderfully  prolific  of  extremely  large  ber¬ 
ries,  of  jet  black  color,  rather  soft  for  a  black¬ 
berry  and  in  quality  far  superior  to  any  other 
cultivated  blackberry  or  dewberry  I  have 
ever  tested.  I  have  lots  of  faith  in  it,  but  it 
has  not  been  tested  long  enough  here  in  the 
East  to  warrant  any  one  planting  it  very  ex¬ 
tensively  till  we  know  more  about  it.  Two  or 
three  other  sorts  haviug  been  sent  out  as  Lu¬ 
cretia  for  a  year  or  two  past,  I  fear  that  the 
opinions  in  regard  to  it  will  be  likely  to  be 
rather  mixed  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  LCCRETIA  DEWBERRY. 

e  have  counted  10b  berries  on  a  single 
stem,  but  2S  inches  long.  Many  prominent 
horticulturists  pronounce  it  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  (when  genuine),  many  spurious  plants 
being  offered  and  sold  for  the  Lucretia. 

Its  history  is  as  follows :  A  soldier  stationed 
near  Beverly,  W.  Va-,  found  it  in  the  woods, 
a  chance,  natural  seedling.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  the  scene  of  his  military  exploits, 
married  one  of  Virginia's  fair  daughters,  and 
settled  down  near-by,  and  remembering  his 
old  favorite  of  war  times,  he  sought  out  the 
plant,  removed  it  to  his  garden  and  gave  it 
careful  cultivation.  Here  it  was  seen  by  a  son 
of  one  of  our  neighbors.  This  young  man’s 
father  saw  the  fruit  in  1ST6,  while  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia,  and  upon  his  return  to  Ohio, 
he  told  such  stories  of  the  size,  quality,  and 
fruitfulness  of  the  plants,  that  we  induced  the 
old  geutleman,  whose  name  was  Williams,  to 
have  the  plants  removed  to  Ohio. 

1  he  plaut  is  a  trailer  and  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  protected,  where  necessary,  though 
ours  stood  the  intense  cold  of  last  Winter, 
without  any  artificial  protection  whatever. 
It  propagates  from  tips,  ripens  usually  about 
the  middle  of  J  uly.  In  quality  it  is  sweet  with¬ 
out  core.  The  color  is  very  bright,  shining 
black.  N.  H .  ALBAUGH  &  SONS. 

Covington,  Miami  Co.,  O. 

Slifrp  i) its b ant) nj. 

lUral  |X.  Jam 

RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 
the  reason  why 

we  do  not  keep  the  ewes  over  aud  raise  lambs 
from  them  more  than  one  season,  does  not 
seem  to  be  apparent;  to  many  of  our  friends, 
and  they  have  asked  to  have  it  made  plainer. 
As  we  have  have  said,  we  want  the  lambs 
ready  for  market  as  early  as  possible.  We 
want  them  just  as  fat  as  we  can  make  them, 
in  order  to  get  the  highest  price  and  make  the 
most  money.  Now  we  have  found  that  in 
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order  to  have  the  lamb  grow  most  rapidly 
and  fatten  as  well  as  grow,  it  is  necessary  to 
cater  to  the  taste  of  the  ewes  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  eat  and  digest  as  much  food  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  they  may  give  the  lambs  plenty  of 
milt  and  that  of  the  richest  quality.  No 
matter  bow  much  we  induce  the  lamb  to  eat 
in  the  way  of  rich  food,  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results  it  must  have  nlenty  of  ewe’s  milk, 
and  that  which  is  rich ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  ewes  to  produce  this,  without  at  the 
same  time  becoming  fat.  If  we  feed  them 
moderately,  the  lambs  may  grow  well,  but 
they  will  not  grow  as  well,  and  will  not  lay 
on  fat  nearly  so  fast  as  when  the  mothers  are 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  so  that  to 
produce  the  best  lambs  we  necessarily  cause  the 
ewes  to  become  very  fat  also.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  sheep  raising  and  keeping,  when  a 
sheep  has  once  become  very  fat  it  is  safe  to 
turn  it  then  for  mutton.  In  most  cases  if 
not  so  turned,  but  allowed  again  to  become 
thin,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  it  up  to  the  same 
degree  of  fleshiness  the  second  time;  and  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  the  case  with  a  lot  of  middle 
aged  or  elderly  ewes.  Again,  when  we  put  in 
a  lot  of  ewes  in  fair  store  condition  and  have 
fed  them  as  high  as  necessary  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  lambs,  even  though  we  did  not  aim  to 
have  them  the  very  tips  of  the  market,  the 
ewes  would  necessarily  make  a  very  fair  gain, 
and  it  would  require  only  a  little  extra  food  to 
finish  them  olf  for  mutton,  and  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  prices  would  be 
sufficient,  addedJo  the  gain  of  flesh,  to  make 
a  good  profit  on  the  outlay . 

Theu,  again,  if  the  same  ewes  were  kept  on, 
'and  lambs  were  raised  from  them  several 
years  in  succession,  they  would  have  to  be 
kept  for  the  entire  year,  and  the  only  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  the  lamb  and  the  fleece, 
and  really  not  these  entirely,  because  the  ewe 
would  each  year  be  growing  older,  and  after 
five  years  old,  rapidly  less  valuable;  whereas, 
when  we  fatten  and  sell  the  ewes  each  year 
we  do  not  get  the  fresh  ones  in  before  the  first 
of  July,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  sold  by 
the  middle  of  April,  so  we  Bvoid  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  keeping  them  nearly  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  at  that  season  when 
it  is  the  most  difficult  to  furnish  them  with 
pasturage  without  encroaching  on  the  mead¬ 
ows;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  we  think 
it  much  the  safest  and  most  profitable  course 
to  sell  off  all  such  ewes  as  we  can  get  fit  for 
mutton,  and  supply  their  places  each  year 
with  a  fresh  lot.  We  then  take  off  the  fleece, 
which  will  be  worth  one  dollar  or  more,  and 
can  usually  make  a  gain  of  20  to  35  pounds  of 
meat  and  a  gain  in  price  of  from  two  to  three 
cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  ewe,  from  all 
these  sources  of  gain,  should  increase  in  price 
very  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
entire  keeping  of  herself  and  lamb,  leaving 
the  lamb  as  net  profit,  and  we  sometimes  have 
them  do  even  better  than  this. 

THE  CULL  EWES, 

or  such  as  fail  for  any  cause  to  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  fleshy  for  mutton,  should  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  such  as  are  healthy  and  have 
failed  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  may  be  kept  on 
for  another  year;  but  they  should  be  marked 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  known  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Winter,  and  all  such  as  do  not  then 
become  fat,  together  with  all  such  as  fail  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  Winter’s  feeding  by  reason  of 
bad  teeth,  disease,  or  any  other  cause  not  re¬ 
movable,  should  be  turned  off,  even  though 
their  carcasses  should  be  used  as  hog  feed.  It 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  ewe  will  do  very 
well  as  a  store-ewe  and  raise  a  fair  lamb, 
though  it  could  not  endure  the  high-pressure 
feeding  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results 
in  winter  lamb  raising.  And  the  person  who 
engages  in  this  business  cannot  too  quickly 
learn  to  distinguish  those  characteristics  of 
build  and  general  appearance  which  mark 
those  sheep  best  able  to  bear  the  strain  and 
most  certain  to  prove  a  success.  With  proper 
selection  not  one  sheep  in  one  hundred  should 
fail,  and  on  such  selection  much  of  the  profit 
depends.  ^ 

A  ROYAL  SHROPSHIRE. 

We  have  frequently  shown  portraits  of  this 
celebrated  breed  of  sheep,  aud  explained  their 
nature  aud  origin.  In  these  days  of  low  prices 
for  wool,  many  farmers  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  of  seeking  a  “general- 
purpose”  sheep — one  that  will  improve  the 
mutton  qualities  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a 
fair  amount  of  wool.  It  is  a  fact  that  sheep 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  bred  almost 
exclusively  for  wool,  without  regard  to  the 
quality  of  their  mutton.  The  comparatively 
small  consumption  of  mutton  is  doubtless  due 
to  this  fact.  With  a  superior  quality  of  meat, 
the  demaud  would  be  largely  increased.  In 
the  larger  cities,  chop-houses  advertising 
“English  South-Down  Mutton,”  do  a  very  good 
business.  Early  spring  lambs  command  a 
good  price,  and  the  rearing  of  them  provides 
profitable  work  fer  the  winter  season.  Per¬ 
haps  the  beat  breed  for  grading  up  our  sheep 


is  the  Shropshire.  We  show,  at  Fig.  466  (page 
711),  an  animal  that  is  considered  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Journal  one  of  the  best 
rams  ever  exhibited.  This  ram,  Royal  Pres¬ 
ton,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beech,  of 
England.  He  has  won  many  first  prizes,  oue 
over  92  rams  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Preston. 
As  an  evidence  of  his  value,  it  is  stated  that 
be  has  been  let  for  service  for  the  coming 
season  for  $500. 


Hiurnl  topics. 


THE  YIELD  OF  THE  POOR-SOIL  HALF¬ 
ACRE  OF  POTATOES  PLANTED  AND 
CULTIVATED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
THE  RURAL’S  TRENCH-MULCH  SYS¬ 
TEM.  _ 

BROADCAST  FERTILIZATION ,  LEVEL 
CULTIVATION. 


NO  EXPENSE  SPARED  TO  PRODUCE  A 
LARGE  YIELD. 


THE  BEST  YIELD  AT  THE  RATE  OF 280  BUSHELS 
TO  THE  ACRE. 


A  Very  Unfavorable  Season  From  First  to 
Last 

The  lay  of  the  half  acre  is  perfectly  level, 
save  that  it  dishes  a  little  about  the  middle 
where  it  needs  draining.  It  had  received  but 
15  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  in  as  many 
years,  and  bad  beeu  cropped  every  year.  As 
nearly  asit  can  be  described  in  a  word,  the 
soil  is  a  loam  inclining  a  trifle  to  clay  rather 
than  to  sand. 

It  was  plowed  eight  ioches  deep  the  26th 
of  November  of  last  year,  when  the  land  was 
crusted  with  frost.  The  next  day  it  was 
harrowed  with  an  Acme  Harrow.  On  the 
28th  the  following  fertilizers  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast:  600  pounds  of  Mapes’s  high-grade  bone- 
black  superphosphate,  furnishing  25  per  cent, 
of  soluble  and  available  phosphoric  acid;  400 
pounds  sulphate  of  potash.  50  per  cent,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  and  40  per  cent,  sulphate  of 
magnesia;  400  pounds  kaiuit,  furnishing  24 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  also  magnesia 
and  common  salt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  fertilizers 
contained  do  nitrogen.  Had  this  been  applied 
at  that  time,  probably  it  would  have  passed 
through  the  soil  before  Spring. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  land 
was  again  harrowed  so  as  to  incorporate  the 
fertilizers  with  the  surface  soil. 

The  expenses  up  to  this  date  for  fertilizers 
and  labor  were  $26  20. 

The  Spring  opened  so  late  that  it  was  April 
16  before  work  could  be  continued,  and  even 
then  it  was  questioned  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  wait  awhile  and  take  the  chances 
of  planting  too  late  rather  than  attempt  to 
prepare  a  soil  which  was  still  cold  and  wet. 
But  the  former  course  was  injudiciously  de¬ 
cided  upon.  Two  bags  (400  pounds)  of 
Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer  were  sown  and 
harrowed  in  east  and  west.  The  laDd  was 
then  marked  north  and  south,  the  marks 
three  feet  apart.  The  trenches  were  made 
four  inches  deep  (they  should  have  been  deeper) 
with  a  Syracuse  Shovel  Plow,  which  did  not 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  was  desired. 

THE  SEED-PIECES. 

It  was  intended  to  plaut  only  Hodgmau’s 
Seedling  and  Green  Mountain  Potatoes,  as 
these  in  our  rich-soil  plots  bad  given  the 
greatest  yields  of  any.  Ascertaining  at  the 
last  moment,  however,  that  but  one  barrel  of 
seed  of  the  Green  Mountain  could  be  procured, 
it  was  determiued  to  make  the  Hodgmau 
seed  go  as  far  as  possible,  aud  to  fill  out  with 
other  kinds.  The  Hodgman  Seedling  potatoes 
were  found  to  be  frost-bitten  in  their  passage 
from  New  Hampshire.  They  were  cut  to  oue 
eye  generally,  though  two  would  have  been 
preferred,  The  two  barrels  of  seed  contained 
1,346  potatoes  which,  placing  one  piece  every 
foot  in  the  trench,  planted  21  of  tbe37  trenches 
of  the  plot.  In  the  next  nine  rows,  Green 
Mountain  seed  was  planted.  Then  followed 
other  kinds,  which  will  be  noted  further  on. 
The  pieces  were  covered  with  a  hoe  with  an 
inch  of  soil,  and  upon  this  soil  a  further  appli¬ 
cation  of  potato  fertilizer  was  given  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 

THE  MULCH, 

consisting  of  coarse,  swamp  hay,  was  run 
through  a  cutter  and  cut  in  about  two-iuch 
lengths.  This  was  strewn  over  the  fertilizer 
two  inches  thick  from  wall  to  wall  of  the 
trench.  The  soil  was  then  hoed  over  the 
mulch,  forming  ridges  two  inches  above  the 
surface,  which  soon  settled  to  a  level  with  the 
adjacent  soil  after  a  few  rains. 

,  The  cost  of  the  coarse  meadow  hay  used  is 


about  $3  a  ton  three  miles  from  the  field.  It 
was  estimated  that  one  ton  would  mulch  an 
acre,  the  trenches  15  inches  wide  and  three 
feet  apart  measuring  from  the  middle  of  each. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  hay,  cutting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  in  an  economical  way  when  entire 
accuracy,  regardless  of  cost,  is  not  aimed  at, 
was  estimated  at  $12  per  acre. 

NITROGEN 

was  applied  in  the  three  forms  (mixed  to¬ 
gether)  of  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  490  pounds  to  the 
acre,  as  soon  as  most  of  thf  sprouts  showed 
above  ground.  This  was  broadcasted,  the  land 
receiving  immediitely  afterwards  a  shallow 
cultivation. 

THE  WEATHER 

continued  cold  with  frequent  showers  Most 
of  the  pieces,  however,  had  sprouted  by  June 
10,  except  the  Hodgman’s  Seedling.  It  was 
thus  early  evident  that  this  portion  of  the 
plot — 21  87tbs  of  the  half  acre — would  prove 
a  failure.  Only  here  and  there  could  a  sprout 
be  seen,  while  the  pieces  not  sprouted  were 
either  quite  hard  or  else  were  rotting  in  the 
ground.  Probably  not  over  two-thirds  of  the 
seed-pieces  ever  sprouted,  and  one-third  of 
these  were  so  late  iu  sprouting  that  no  tubers 
formed — not  even  small  ones.  The  weather 
suddenly  changed  to  excessive  heat— the  hot¬ 
test  of  the  season— and  drought  set  in.  The 
stems  were  very  large,  the  foliage  so  ample 
that  all  the  land  was  entirely  covered,  except 
that  occupied  by  the  Hodgman’s  Seedling. 

All  who  saw  the  plants  at  this  time  witb 
their  luxuriant,  dark- green  leaves  predicted  a 
fine  success  for  the  Rural  system— a  prediction, 
which,  we  mourn  to  say,  was  not  fulfilled. 

We  have  no  excuse  to  offer,  however.  The 
yield  is  presented  below  which  will  scarcely 
need  verification  as  “doubting  Thomases” 
rarely  doubt  the  results  of  experiments  which 
turn  out  agreeably  to  their  views. 

To  admit,  however,  that  the  R.URA.L  itself 
by  this  failure  is  convinced  that  the  principles 
of  its  system  of  potato  culture  are  in  effect 
wrong,  would  be  premature.  We  do  admit 
that  the  system  failed  last  season.  But  in 
other  seasons  it  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the 
extra  cost  of  its  practice, 

THE  YIELD. 

Beyond  the  half  acre,  a  trench  was  plowed 
in  order  to  test  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  fertilizer,  both  without  mulch. 
Hodgman’s  Seedliug  from  our  owu  seed  (not 
frost  bitten)  was  planted — 90  pecks  of  each.  The 
seed  nof  fertilized,  yielded  163  bushels  per 
acre.  The  seed  fertilized,  (at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  of  Mapes's  Potato  Fertilizer  per  acre,) 
yielded  1S5  bushels  per  acre,  or  an  increase  of 
23  busbeis. 

YIELD  OF  THE  HALF-ACRE  (12  25). 

The  State  of  Maine,  the  first  row  of  the  plot 
proper  (east)  yielded  at  the  rate  of  240  bushels, 
to  the  acre,  the  weight  of  pototoes  dug  from 
this  row  being  180  pounds.  The  row  is  mark¬ 
ed  1  on  the  top  of  the  left  band  column  next 
the  arrow,  in  the  diagram.  (See  page  709)  ’ 
This  row,  as  well  as  eight  others,  was  18  feet 
shorter  than  the  rest, on  accouut  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  au  apple  tree,  as  shown. 

Seedling  No.  1.  There  were  two  rows  (Nos. 

2  and  3)  of  this,  which  together  yielded  but 
195  pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  130.25 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Corliss  Matchless  (row  No.  4  and  a  part 
of  row  No.  5)  yielded  150  pouuds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  184  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Underwood  (116  pieces,  row  5)  yielded 
115  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  288  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  Greenleaf  (98  pieces,  parts  of  rows  5  aud 
6)  yielded  75  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  184 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Bonanza  (78  pieces,  row  0)  yielded  65 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  200.40  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  Montreal  (85  pieces,  parts  of  rows  6  aud 
7i  yielded  86  pouuds,  or  at  the  rate  of  24.3.26 
bushols  to  the  acre. 

The  rest,  of  row  No.  7  was  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  whether  anything  is  gained  by  roll¬ 
ing  the  cut  surfaces  iu  plaster,  and  keeping 
the  pieces  one  week  before  planting,  over 
planting  freshly-cut  seed  without  plaster.  The 
60  pieces  (Green  Mountain)  plastered  and  kept 
a  week  before  planting,  yielded  248  tubers 
(204  marketable)  which  weighed  59#  pounds. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  238  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  90  pieces  (Groeu  Mountain)  planted  as 
soon  as  cut  without  plaster,  yielded  498  tubers 
(347  marketable),  which  weighed  105  pouuds. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  280.58  bushels  to  the  acre 
—the  largest  yield  of  all. 

We  come  now  to  the  nine  full  rows  of 
Green  Mountain.  The  yield  was  27#  bushels 
of  60  pouuds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  224.05 
to  the  acre. 

Finally,  we  have  21  rows  of  the  Hodgman’s 
Seedling  from  the  lrosted  seed,  The  yield 
was  but  24  1-3  bushels,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
but  86  (85.74)  bushels  to  the  acre! 


THE  COST. 

Not  counting  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  crop 
or  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  the  writer’s 
time  and  labor,  we  estimate  the  cost  of  raising 
this  half  acre  of  potatoes  at  not  less  than  $60. 
The  entire  crop  would  not  sell  to-day  for  more 
than  $40. 
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EXPERIENCE  ON  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM 


CHARLES  A,  GREEN. 

TROUBLE  WITH  FENCES. 

The  first  year  on  the  farm  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  fences  annoyed  me.  There 
was  a  stone  wall  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  which  formed  a  line  fence  near  a  large 
piece  of  timber.  Over  this  wall,  bird  hunters, 
squirrel  hunters,  coon  hunters  and  their  dogs 
had  scrambled  for  over  20  years,  each  hunter  or 
his  dog  having  torn  out  with  bis  toes  one  or 
more  stones  in  ascendingor  desceudiog .  Who 
has  not  gazed  at  an  old  stone  wall  with  inde¬ 
cision  as  to  what  course  to  pursue  with  it?  It 
is  usually  too  good  to  tear  down,  and  too  un¬ 
stable  to  tie  left  standing.  1  puzzled  my  brain 
over  this  problem  some  time,  and  finally 
employed  men  to  relay  the  worst  parts,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  in 
appearauce  that  resulted.  Hunters,  however, 
continue  to  scramble  over  it,  and  I  find  that 
it  requires  annual  repairs,  or  else  com¬ 
plete  abandonment.  There  were  numerous 
other  stone  fences  about  the  place  in  a 
similar  condition,  which  I  caused  to  be  re¬ 
paired  at  considerable  expense.  These  walls 
were  continually  being  overthrown  by  the 
frosts,  or  by  parties  climbing  over  them,  or  by 
one  cause  aud  another  until  I  became  entirely 
disgusted  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  a 
stone  fence.  Such  fences  are  endurable  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years  after  their  construction, 
but  when  they  begin  to  crumble  they  are 
difficult  to  repair.  They  are  expensive  and 
never  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  fences,  if  any,  that  you  can  remove 
at  will,  and  a  stone  wall,  whether  new  or  old, 
is  immovable  except  at  tbe  expenditure  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labor. 

Rail  fences  gave  me  quite  as  much  trouble 
as  stone  walls.  When  l  first  visited  the  farm 
I  asked  my  companion  what  tore  down  the 
fences,  and  spread  the  rails  about  in  such  con¬ 
fusion.  He  replied:  “The  wind.”  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  winds  blew  with  such 
severity  that  they  could  remove  rails  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  stroug  man  to  carry, 
but  such  has  proved  to  be  a  fact.  The  high 
autumn  winds  disturb  more  rail  fences  than  is 
usually  suspected.  I  have  known  large  cedar 
rails  to  lie  carried  five  or  six  rods  in  such  a 
gale.  I  employed  gangs  of  meu  to  tear  down 
rail  fences,  and  to  relay  them  with  stakes  aud 
wires.  We  also  built  uew  straight  rail  fences 
dividing  large  fields,  but  I  have  found  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  build  a  rail  fence  that 
will  remain  permanently  iu  position.  Frosts, 
winds,  and  itchy  or  uuruly  auimals  of  all 
kinds  ever  have  a  tendency  to  bear  them  over, 
or  break  them  down,  and  where  these  do  not 
cause  trouble,  rot  and  rust  do.  Were  I  to  oc¬ 
cupy  another  run- down  farm  1  should  give 
myself  no  uueasiness  about  the  condition  of 
the  fences,  except  the  hue  fences,  wffiicb,  of 
course,  should  always  be  kept  in  order.  If  the 
walls  had  gaps  in  them,  I  should  let  them  re¬ 
main,  stretching  barbed  wire  over  them :  if  tbe 
rail  fences  were  blown  down  or  decayed,  I 
would  tear  them  away,  aud  by  plowing  under 
obnoxious  weeds  that  grew  on  their  founda¬ 
tions,  remove  a  uuisance.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  mouey  annually 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  fences 
is  often  needless.  It  costs  au  average  farmer 
not  less  than  $100  per  year,  one  year  with 
another,  to  maintain  fences  on  a  farm  of  150 
acres. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SOILING. 

This  expense  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
payiug  for  the  extra  labor  necessary  iu  fur¬ 
nishing  cattle  green  food  from  the  fields,  and 
this  would  be  fed  in  cool  stables,  where  flies 
and  mo  quitoes  do  not  aunoy.  I  do  not  pas- 
ture^my  horses  at  all,  and  my  cows  depend 
mainly  upon  soiling,  simply  having  the  run  of 
a  field  not  desirable  for  plowing,  to  get  exer¬ 
cise  aud  a  fresh  nibble  of  grass.  It  is  a  waste¬ 
ful  aud  slovenly  habit,  pasturing  fields  that 
are  adapted  to  grain  and  fruits.  Such  a  field 
of  10  acres  is  usually  pastured  about  J une  1st, 
and  will  not  furnish  feed  for  more  than  sevou 
or  eight  cows,  and  then  often  in  Insufficient 
quantities.  Cattle  trample  over  tbe  young 
herbage,  causing  it  to  be  distasteful  to  those 
that  follow;  they  bite  its  foliage  off  close, 
thus  stopping  growth  aud  permitting  the 
weeds  to  grow  with  full  vigor,  leaviug  the 
surface  hard  and  barren  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  In  case  the  same  field  had  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  mature  a  crop  of  hay,  it  would  have 
furnished  food  for  more  than  double  the  num- 


bor  of  cows  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
the  soil  would  have  been  in  a  more  fertile  con¬ 
dition  and  freer  from  weeds.  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  green  fodder  an 
acre  of  corn  will  furnish  when  planted  closely 
in  rows  31^  feet  apart  on  rich  soil.  The  time 
is  coming  when  there  will  be  no  more  pastur¬ 
ing  on  our  fertile  graiu  aud  fruit-growing 
farms  of  Western  New  York. 

WEEDS. 

I  had  a  serious  tussle  with  these  pests,  too . 
They  had  been  permitted  to  have  their  own 
way  so  long  that  it  was  hard  to  conquer  them. 
I  planted,  one  Fall,  a  large  plat  of  Gregg 
Raspberries,  after  fitting  the  ground  with 
great  care,  flattering  myself  that  we  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  hi  doiug  a  nice  job.  The  next  Spring, 
before  the  young  raspberries  appeared  above 
the  ground,  the  Canada  Thistles  lifted  then- 
horny  heads  scarcely  an  inch  apart  over  the 
entire  tract,  covering  it  like  a  blanket.  We 
bad  a  hard  tussle  with  these  intruders,  but 
finally  secured  a  good  stand  of  raspberry 
plants,  and  good  crops  there  afterwards, 
but  learned  a  lesson  from  our  experience.  It 
is  a  difficult  task  to  war  with  weeds  in  any 
event,  but  most  difficult  of  all  where  it  is 
undertaken  without  a  thorough  determination 
to  conquer  completely.  All  half-way  work 
in  exterminating  these  pests  is  labor  thrown 
away.  Our  soil  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  sub¬ 
due,  as  it  is  a  fertile  clay  loam,  retaining 
moisture,  in  which  the  weeds  retain  life  after 
the  roots  are  severed.  Quack  Grass  and 
thistles  were  the  worst  pests,  but  many  others, 
such  as  burdocks,  yellow  dock,  red  root,  mal¬ 
lows,  mullein,  bull  thistles,  and  now  aud  then 
a  patch  of  wild  mustard,  were  discovered. 
Strolling  over  the  farm  fora  pleasant  walk,  I 
was  often  detained  for  hours  pulling  out  some 
of  these  obnoxious  weeds  that  I  met  in  my 
path.  Few  cau  realize  the  inheritance  they 
are  handing  down  to  their  children  in  seeds 
of  obnoxious  weeds  that  they  have  allowed  to 
mature  on  their  premises. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  MARKET. 

Watermelons  are  about  gone.  There  are 
a  few  piles  to  be  seen  about  the  market,  but 
they  seem  remarkably  lonesome.  Musk- 
melons  are  fewer  still,  a  few  barrels  only 
being  seen. 

Peaches  are  remarkably  poor  this  season. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  really  fine  basket.  Most 
of  the  fruit  is  small  and  spotted.  Peaches 
make  but  a  poor  showing  beside  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  pears  and  apples  with  which  the  market 
is  flooded. 

Prices  are  far  below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Bartlett  pears  are  quoted  now  at  83  to  $5;  at 
this  time  last  year  they  brought  $0  to  $8. 
Apples  are  from  25c.  to  50c.  cheaper.  Freight 
and  cartage  make  sad  havoc  with  profits 
this  year. 

Market  men  will  hail  the  proposed  new  nom¬ 
enclature  with  pleasure.  They  have  hard 
work  with  some  of  the  names.  “Burry  Dell” 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  “  Burry  dang  joe” 
or  “  Burry  dangle  terry”  is  apt  to  spoil  a  sale. 
Fruit-mou  should  be  careful  how  they  pour 
the  long  Russian  uames  upon  an  innocent 
public  through  such  a  medium. 

Bartlett  pears  are  about  gone.  The  few 
that  are  left  are  of  poor  quality.  Seckels  held 
the  monopoly  for  a  few  days.  The  fruit  stands 
were  browu  with  them.  They  have  now  been 
crowded  out  by  Duehesse,  Beurrc  Diel,  etc. 
Seckels  are  getting  too  soft  to  handle  profit¬ 
ably.  The  Heokel  is  not  so  popular  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  pear  as  it  should  be.  It  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  richest  of  all  pears,  but  its 
small  size  renders  it  unpopular,  it  is  a  fact 
that  people  in  thiB  age  want  fruit  with  some 
size  to  it.  One  cannot  help  louging  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilder’s  Ideal  pear.  What  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  market  variety  it  would  make! 

The  two  pears  most  frequently  seen  for  sale  at 
present  ore  the  Duehesse  aud  Beurrt?  d’An  jou. 
Sheldon.  Louise  Bonne,  Beurrt?  Bose  and 
many  others  are  here  in  small  quantities. 
Dealers  arc  uot  particularly  careful  about 
distinguishing  sorts.  Uuder  the  head  of 
“Duehesse”  are  grouped  half-a-dozen  pears  of 
somewhat  similar  appearance.  The  highest 
price  is  paid  at  present  for  Beurrc  d’ Anjou 
aud  BeurriS  Bose,  though  the  price  is  from 
81.50  to  #2  below  that  of  oue  year  ago.  Most 
of  the  pears  come  into  market  in  barrels. 
There  are  few  crates  used  except  for  the 
smaller  sorts.  There  is  a  vust  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
pears.  A  barrel  will  be  bought  in  the  market 
for  #3  50.  Two  blocks  away  they  sell  for  |l 
per  basket,  while  at  a  distance  of  two  miles 
the  price  will  krise  to  |1.50.  These  pears  will 
he  retailed  at  from  one  to  live  cents  each. 


Quinces  are  abundant.  Most  of  them  are 
of  the  common  apple-shaped  variety.  The 
pear-shaped  fruit  commands  a  lower  price; 
best  lots  find  sale  at  $3.50  per  barrel,  or  81.00 
per  basket.  Most  lots  are  poor.  The  fruit  is 
small  and  badly  spotted.  Many  carelessly 
packed  lots  rot  badly.  The  quince  season 
has  not  really  begun  yet.  The  fruit  is  used 
entirely  for  preserving,  and  most  housekeep¬ 
ers  wait  until  later  in  the  season  before  pur¬ 
chasing. 

There  are  tons  of  grapes  to  be  seen.  The 
Concord,  of  course,  leads  in  quantity,  many 
stands  being  fairly  blue  with  the  fruit.  Prices 
are  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year.  People 
are  eatiDg  more  grapes' than  ever  before. 
Concords  retail  at  3  to  '3%  cents  per  pound, 
while  Delawares  on  the  same  stand  bring 
eight  cents  and  Niagaras  12  cents.  The  ten- 
pound  basket  is  the  most  popular  size  for  re¬ 
tailers.  They  are  often  sold  as  10  or  15-pound 
baskets,  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  size. 


flooded,  the  price  dropped  to  82.00  and  82.50. 
Now,  when  the  season  is  about  over,  choice 
lots  are  sold  at  f5.00.  Exactly  the  same  story 
was  told  last  year.  The  “time”  in  the  affairs 
of  the  fruit-grower  should  not  always  be 
“taken  at  its  flood.” 


It  seems  strange  that  fruit-growers  will  not 
learn  that  neatness  and  taste  in  packing  are 
sure  to  be  rewarded.  We  see  this  fact  illus- 
strated  every  day,  'Where  fruit  is  tossed 
promiscuously  into  a  box  or  barrel,  without 
regard  tosize,  shape  or  color,  it  simply  will  not 
command  an  extra  price,  no  matter  how  good 
it  may  be.  Even  the  retail  dealers  appreciate 
this  fact.  Two  apple  stands  are  often  placed 
near  each  other.  One  sells  little,  while  the 
other  does  a  good  business.  On  one  the  fruit 
is  thiown  into  a  confused  mass;  on  the  other, 
the  apples  are  sorted  and  arranged  as  regards 
color,  shape  and  size.  It  is  needless  to  say 
which  one  does  the  business. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  RURAL  POOR-SOIL  POTATO  PLOT  [12-25  of  an  acre].  Fig.  465. 

(See  page  708.) 


There  are  some  fine  cranberries  to  be  seen. 
Light  colored  berries  range  from  $1.25  to  81.50 
less  per  barrel  than  the  dark-colored.  Most 
of  them  are  shipped  in  barrels :  the-e  are 
comparatively  few  crates.  The  use  of  the 
cranberry  is  on  the  increase.  At  the  restau¬ 
rants,  just  now,  crauberry  and  pumpkin  pies 
are  the  favorites.  Probably  nine-tenths  of 
the  berries  at  the  market  are  classed  as  “Cape 
Cod.”  Considering  the  comparatively  small 
extent  of  marsh  on  the  Cape  and  the  vast 
quantity  of  berries,  there  must  have  been  a 
phenomenal  yield.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  difference  of  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  crate  between  Cape  Cod  and  Jersey 
berries. 

Dealers  iu  fruits  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  best  prices  tire  secured  at  the  opening  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  Take,  for  instance, 
prices  this  year  for  Bartlett  pears.  The  first 
that  came  in  sold  at  84.50  per  barrel.  At  the 
middle  of  the  season,  when  the  market  was 
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RURAL  MARKET  NOTES. 

MARKETING  POULTRY. 

W hat  a  shame  it  is  to  send  chickens  into 
market  in  such  poor  shape.  They  are  crowded 
into  dose  aud  uncomfortable  crates  where  they 
trample  over  oue  another  till  they  present  a 
filthy  appearance.  During  the  warm  weather 
some  shippers  use  crates  made  of  wire  netting. 
There  is  a  simple  wooden  frame  with  the  net¬ 
ting  stretched  over  it.  This  makes  an  airy 
coop  and  the  fowls  are  much  more  easily  exam¬ 
ined.  Another  good  form  of  shipment  is  a 
large  basket  bottom  with  several  broad  han¬ 
dles  over  which  a  wire  netting,  with  wide 
meshes,  is  placed  and  fastened  with  strings  or 
clasps.  This  can  be  taken  off  at  will  and  re¬ 
turned  when  emptied.  The  tendency  is  to 
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crowd  the  birds  too  closely  together.  They 
are  not  sardines,  though  many  shippers  seem 
to  have  an  idea  that  they  belong  to  the  her¬ 
ring  family,  Most  of  the  live  poultry  reaches 
market  in  poor  shape — trampled  and  bruised 
and  suffering  from  thirst.  Much  of  it  too  is 
very  lousy.  Most  of  the  live  birds  seem  to  be 
“scrubs”  or  mongrels,  with  tremendous  legs, 
and  necks  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  bodies. 
From  a  single  wagon-load  of  crates,  heads  of 
every  conceivable  shape  and  color  will  be 
seen  protruding.  The  well-known  Plymouth 
Rock  color  is  well  sprinkled  all  through  the 
crates.  These  natty,  shapely  birds  shine  by 
contrast  with  their  long  legged,  dirty  com¬ 
panions.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  crate  of 
ihese  “speckled  beauties"  by  themselves,  and 
they  always  attract  extra  attention. 

Shippers  would  be  wise  to  grade  their  fowls, 
putting  the  best  together.  One  or  two  poor 
chicks  in  a  crate  of  good  oues,  will  often  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  whole.  It  is  surprising 
bow  little  attention  is  paid  by  some  farmers 
to  poultry  improvement.  The  old  “dung-hill” 
still  reign3  supreme  on  many  a  farm.  Many 
farmers  say  they  can't  afford  the  necessary 
time  and  money.  Almost  any  man  can  afford 
to  buy  a  single  sitting  of  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Wyandotte  eggs.  These  can  be  hatched  under 
any  hen.  Let  them  run  with  the  flock  and 
make  meat  out  of  all  the  “dung-hill”  roosters, 
and  improvement  cannot  very  well  be  helped. 
The  yard  will  be  speckled  with  chickens  in  a 
year,  and  chickens  too  that  will  bring  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  in  the  markets.  Much  of  the  live 
poultry  sent  in  here  is  bought  by  men  who 
kill  and  dress  it  for  customers.  The  retail 
trade  is  not  very  large,  and  most  of  it  is  of  a 
cheap  character.  The  sale  of  dressed  poultry 
depends  much  upon  its  appearance.  Torn 
skins,  careless  packing  and  an  abundance  of 
pin-feathers  will  surely  cut  down  the  price 
and  spoil  the  reputation  of  the  shipper.  The 
poultry  man  should  be  able  to  quote  Othello 
in  regard  to  a  “good  name.”  A  shipment  of 
poultry  may  be  lost  or  stolen ;  the  next  lot  will 
still  command  a  good  price.  Let  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  dealer  be  lost,  however,  by  dishon¬ 
esty  or  carelessness,  and  the  extra  cent  or 
more  per  pound  is  gone  forever.  Quite  a 
number  of  chickens  come  into  market  with 
broken  breast  bones.  This  is  done  by  ship¬ 
pers  evidently  to  give  a  plumper  and  rounder 
appearance  to  the  bird.  In  some  chickens, 
otherwise  first-class,  the  breast  bone  is  so 
prominent  that  it  seems  like  a  deformity. 

On  tbefarm  little  attention  is  generally  paid 
to  the  method  of  killing  poultry.  The  head  is 
laid  over  the  chopping-block  and  cut  off  with 
the  axe.  and  the  bird  left  to  flap  Its  blood 
away  in  the  grass  or  dust.  We  have  known 
dead  birds  to  bide  themselves  in  this  way  so 
that  a  long  search  was  necessary  to  find  them. 
We  have  seen  negroes  at  the  Sooth  kill  a 
turkey  by  hanging  it  by  the  legs  to  a  nail 
driven  into  a  tree.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife 
the  head  was  cut  away  and  the  bird  left  to 
flap  about  and  shed  its  blood  without  getting 
into  the  dirt.  This  sort  of  thing  will  not  do 
for  market.  The  proper  way  is  to  leave  the 
head  on  and  kill  the  bird  by  cutting  the  vein 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth — just  under  the  eyes. 
The  bird  quickly  bleeds  to  death,  and  a  smart 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  will  render  it  un¬ 
conscious,  so  that  plucking  can  begin  at  once. 


VINEYARD  NOTES  FOR  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  and  note  the 
changes  in  the  development  of  different  in¬ 
dividual  vines, and  in  the  families  and  classes, 
as  the  seasons  come  aud  go;  the  effects  of 
seen  aud  unstea  causes,  the  character  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  climatic  variations. 
Great  is  the  difficulty  of  uoticing  subtle  and 
delicate  distinctions, that  should  be  made  with 
careful,  slow,  deliberation,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tribute  effects  to  the  right  causes,  especially 
the  peculiar  and  profound  impressions  that  a 
change  of  but  a  few  miles  in  the  locality  will 
sometimes  make.  We  have  all  been  seeking 
for  a  universal  grape  that  would  prosper 
everywhere;  but  another  year  adds  its  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  in  Nature,  and  that  there  is  no  use 
in  looking  to  the  future  to  furnish  it  for  us. 
A  grape  that  is  perfect  of  its  kind  in  one 
locality,  may  be  almost  worthless  even  in  the 
more  propitious  climate  of  another  place.  To 
illustrate:  Upon  the  Rural  Grounds,  Victoria 
gets  unstiuted  praise;  here,  iu  a  better  climate, 
it  grows  feeble  and  lacks  the  prime  essentials 
of  a  vigorous,  well  developed  viue.  Again, 
Centennial  is  condemned  there  for  deficiency 
of  vigor  in  the  vine;  here,  as  a  skilled  viti¬ 
culturist  who  was  looking  over  my  vines 
yesterday,  said:  “It  is  the  most  valuable 
variety  in  the  vineyard,  with  abundance  of 
vigor.  ’  The  analysis  of  its  wine, just  received 
from  Hammuudsport,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  also 
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doing  finely,  shows  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol- 
It  was  made  from  unripe  grapes  sent  there 
last  Fall.  I  have  multiplied  proofs,  from  many 
States,  of  its  eminent  success,  going  to  show 
that  it  is  especially  the  coming  wine  grape,  in 
many  particulars  quite  up  to  European 
standards.  Again,  the  Rubai,  condemns 
Vergennes;  here  it  is  decidedly  promising. 
In  fact,  praise  is  accorded  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  only  to  a  few  of  our  hardiest  Labrusca 
grapes,  that  are  here  mostly  inferior  table 
grapes  of  temporary  and  transient  value,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  thin  skin.  They  are  worth  little 
for  wine  purposes,  and  some  of  our  Riparia 
hybrids  are  of  better  promise. 

Now,  for  myself  and  in  behalf  of  my  friends, 
the  grape  growers,  I  desire  to  protest,  and  ask 
that  the  conduct  of  vines  in  the  exceptionally 
hard  snu'ronndings  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
shall  not  be  put  forward  as  a  standard  by 
w  hich  to  judge  of  their  conduct  in  a  whole 
country.  Is  not  a  deadly  injury  thereby  done 
to  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  viti¬ 
culture?  1  am  sure  this  is  not  done  intention¬ 
ally  ;  on  the  contrary  .the  Rural,  I  am  certain, 
holds  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  this  great 
interest  near  and  dear  at  heart.  In  the  hurry 
of  your  many  and  manifold  cares,  you  have 
not  looked  at  the  whole  country,  but  made 
your  own  unhopeful  surroundings  too  promi¬ 
nent,  and  put  them  for  the  whole.  I  had 
hoped  that  others  would  see,  as  I  did,  that 
your  conditions  were  decisive  of  the  conduct 
of  vines  within  only  a  limited  territory  in 
your  own  locality;  but  nearly  a  dozen  letters, 
received  within  a  few  days,  some  from 
prominent  grape  men,  show  the  contrary. 
They  quote  the  Rural’s  opinion  as  conclu¬ 
sive  with  regard  to  the  whole  country.  This 
compels  me  to  ask  you  to  make  the  matter 
right,  and  put  the  subject  upon  its  real  and 
true  foundation. 

Berckmans  here  is  healthy  and  vigorous; 
but  the  leaf  is  so  thin  that  in  a  warm  season  it 
will  suffer  from  thrips.  It  will  fruit  next 
season. 

Bklvidere,  healthy,  hardy,  early,  toler¬ 
ably  good. 

Duchess,  tender,  but  as  it  gets  older  it  does 
better;  fruit  delicious,  but  small;  vinous. 

Early  Victor,  healthy  and  vigorous;  clus¬ 
ters  and  berries  small  and  so  compact  as  to 
sometimes  burst;  a  little  foxy,  but  one  of  the 
least  pulpy  aud  best  and  earliest  hardy  Labrus¬ 
ca  grapes.  Does  Mr.  Burr  know  Its  parent¬ 
age?  Is  it  Hartford  or  Telegraph? 

Eva,  like  Martha,  but  seems  a  trifle  better. 

Haves  grows  well;  too  young  to  fruit. 

Jefferson,  foliage  healthy;  vine  a  feeble 
grower;  fruit  delicious;  no  mildew;  late; 
vinous. 

Lady  ripens  almost  with  Talman,  but  the 
viue  is  too  feeble;  a  poor  bearer.  Skin 
cracks. 

Moore’s  Early,  not  vigorous  here. 

Cottage  grows  better,  resembles  it,  and  is 
nearly  as  early. 

Prentiss,  a  little  late;  not  very  vigorous; 
fails  to  ripen  its  wood  early  enough  to  prove 
hardy,  I  fear.  Fruit  good  and  handsome. 

Pgcklington,  a  little  late,  I  fear. 

Sherman,  earliest  of  the  Vitis  riparia; 
valuable  for  hybridizing;  stameus  imperfect; 
a  poor  bearer. 

Walter  has  done  better  than  ever  before 
here;  looks  like  and  is  almost  as  good  as  Dela¬ 
ware  ;  but  it  is  tender,  because  it  fails  to  ripen 
its  wood .  V  i  nous. 

Wyoming  Red,  a  fine,  showy  and  healthy 
grape;  somewhat  pulpy  and  foxy;  old  sorts 
generally  doing  well. 

Delaware,  suffering  from  mildew  more 
than  usual;  not  fruiting  heavily. 

Concord,  I  fear,  will  not  ripen. 

Eumelan  ripe;  fine;  bears  better  as  the 
vines  get  older. 

My  numerous  seedlings  are  mostly  doing 
well;  the  one-year-old  are  half  jEstivalis’aud 
one  fourth,  each,  Labusca  aad  Riparia. 

Cayuga.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  will  intro¬ 
duce  it,  came  up  to  see  it  and  went  away 
pleased  and  gratified.  It  has  ripened  with 
Lady  and  Champion.  It  seems  the  most 
promising  very  early,  vinous,  table  grape  1 
huvo  among  more  than  a  hundred  other  varie¬ 
ties  now  fruiting  at  the  nursery.  Season  un¬ 
usually  cold;  the  temperature  of  August 
averaged  but  66  degrees;  that  of  the  first  half 
of  September  GO  degrees;  that  of  both  months 
being  uearly  five  degrees  below  the  average 
here.  Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  women 
are  usually  the  best  judges  of  grapes;  the 
power  of  distinguishing  vinous  quality  iB 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
liquor.  For  20  years  I  have  ceased  to  use 
them  in  order  that  I  might  possess  a  cultivat¬ 
ed  taste,  aud  be  able  to  test  my  seedling 
grapes.  I  find  but  slight  traces  of  vinous 
flavor  in  our  Northern  Labrusca  grapes ;  they 
are  fruity  instead.  The  Centennial  has  more 
of  this  vinous  quality  than  any  other  native, 
according  to  my  taste.  This  is  what  the  viti¬ 
culturist  desires.  All  our  conceptions  of  the 
grape  are  founded  upon  its  possession  of  this 


most  valuable  quality ;  it  has  been  celebrated 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  song  and  in  story; 
we  cannot  now,  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
change  this  conception  of  the  grape. 

D.  8.  MARVIN. 

[Remarks.  We  think  our  respected  friend, 
Mr.  Marvin,  does  us  injustice.  We  have  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  season  has  been 
peculiar.  We  have  stated,  over  aud  over 
again,  that  our  valley  is  subject  to  the  latest 
frosts  of  Spring,  to  the  earliest  of  Fall;  that 
our  climate  is  indeed  so  trying  that  what  will 
do  well  with  us  will  do  well  over  a  great  range 
of  country.  It  is  better  so.  W ere  our  climate 
as  favorable  for  grapes  as  many  localities  on 
the  Hudson,  our  reports  would  mislead  thous¬ 
ands  of  friends.  We  give  careful  reports  as 
to  all  the  fruits  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  every  year.  It  very  often  happens 
that,  those  which  succeed  well  one  year  fail 
the  nest,  so  that  the  reports  of  one  year  alone 
should  rarely  be  accepted  as  a  guide  for 
others.  For  example,  we  praised  the  Vergen¬ 
nes  and  Jefferson  very  highly  the  first  year 
they  fruited,  and  we  have  this  year  stated 
that  their  failure  seems  to  be  owing  to  some 
defect  of  soil  or  situation  that  did  not  at  first 
exist  or  was  not  then  felt.  Would  Mr.  Mar¬ 
vin  kindly  mention  a  single  grape,  strawberry 
or  raspberry  that  we  have  condemned,  that  is 
now  prized  over  a  wide  exteut  of  country! 
—Eds] 

VERGENNES  AND  JEFFERSON  GRAPES. 

GKO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  these  two  grapes  formerly  made 
a  healthy  aud  satisfactory  growth;  but  that 
the  present  season  they  have  not  been  as 
promising,  and  that  the  foliage  is  yellow  and 
apparently  unhealthy.  Iu  reply  to  the 
Rural’s  request  for  information  as  to 
whether  this  condition  exists  elsewhere,  I  am 
glad  to  say  no  such  indications  have  appeared 
here.  Although  the  season  has  been  variable 
in  temperature,  and  with  much  rain,  and 
many  varieties  have  suffered  from  mildew,  or 
leaf-blight,  Vergeunes  and  Jefferson  have 
both  remained  heathy  iu  foliage,  and  are 
bearing  bettor  than  ever  beforo. 

The  past  Winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity, 
the  thermometer  falliug  repeatedly  to  60° 
and  32°  below  zero;  and  nearly  all  grape-vines 
not  laid  down  aud  protected,  were  killed  to 
the  ground-  I  had  found,  by  former  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  Jefferson  would  not  endure 
severe  cold  in  Winter,  and  both  it  and  the 
Vengenues  were  pruned  in  the  Fall,  and  laid 
upon  the  ground  with  a  light  covering  of  earth 
upon  the  vines,  and  they  came  out  in  Spring 
in  perfect  condition.  Moore’s  Early,  left  up 
on  trellis,  had  its  wood  burned  dean  through, 
and  every  bud  killed  to  the  ground,  while 
those  laid  down  are  iu  good  condition  and 
bearing  well.  Having  but  oue  viue  of  Ver¬ 
gennes  of  bearing  age,  I  have  always  given 
it  protection,  and  cannot  say  what  degree  of 
cold  it  will  endure. 

I  have  had  some  varieties  which  present  the 
appearance  described,  leaves  turning  pre¬ 
maturely  yellow,  apparently  from  injury  by 
severe  cold  the  previous  Winter.  They  would 
stait  into  growth  iu  Spring,  but  afterwards 
decline; the  foliage  would  become  yellow,  the 
growth  weak  and  spindling,  and  sometimes 
portious  of  the  vine  would  dry  up  and  die 
outright.  1  have  found  this  to  be  caused, 
generally,  by  some  portion  of  u  protected  vine 
becoming  exposed,  during  Winter,  the  vine 
retaining  vitality  enough  in  the  covered  por¬ 
tion  to  make  an  early  start,  the  injury  de¬ 
veloping  afterwards,  according  to  its  extent. 
Another  cause  of  yellow  leaves,  seems  to  be 
some  unfortunate  condition  of  the  soil,  or  an 
unhealt.y  state  of  the  vines,  which  does  not 
appear  to  becoufined  to  any  particular  variety. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  chloropbyl,  or  the 
green  coloring  matter  in  the  leaves,  and  a 
removal  of  the  viue  into  more  congenial  soil, 
or  a  dressing  of  ashes,  or  bone  dust,  will  usual¬ 
ly  remedy  this  dilliculty.  The  Jefferson  aud 
the  Vergeunes  have  always  been  healthy  in 
foliage  here;  both  in  young  and  bearing 
vines. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 
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ABORTION  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

In  the  Rural  of  Sept.  19th,  some  questions 
on  abortion  in  the  dairy  are  propounded ;  aud 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  out  others,  I  give  my 
opinions  and  experience  as  follows: 

1.  The  attack  first  shows  itself  by  the  usual 
symptoms  iudicated  in  natural  delivery. 

2.  The  causes  are  many.  The  diftlculty  is 
in  tracing  the  cause  iu  any  particular  case. 
In  my  herd  and  in  others  iu  this  section,  I 
think  it  has  been  usually  caused  by  close  con¬ 
finement  iu  tight,  ill-ventilated  stables,  con¬ 
taining  heuting  manure.  This  iB  sufficient  to 


start  the  trouble.  Other  cases  invariably  fol¬ 
low  by  contagion  until  the  whole  herd  is 
affected, unless  prompt  isolation  of  the  diseased 
animals  is  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
appear,  and  disinfectants  are  freely  used. 
Poor  care,  bitter  food,  poor  and  failing  con¬ 
dition,  with  long  continued  milking,  may 
cause  it. 

3.  Yes ;  in  its  epizootic  form  it  attacks  equal¬ 
ly  cows  of  all  ages. 

4.  More  cases  occur  at  from  six  to  eight 
months  from  service,  than  at  any  other  period 
of  gestation. 

5.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  cows  very 
thin  in  flesh  than  in  fat  animals;  but  some 
causes  produce  it  in  cows  in  all  conditions  of 
flesh. 

6.  A  majority  of  cases  occur  in  the  Spring 
months;  though  there  are  some  also  in  Fall 
and  Winter. 

7.  Cows  that  have  aborted  do  not  readily 
recover  their  health,  as  a  rule.  A  cow  that 
has  aborted  may  be  worth  half  price  to  the 
dairy  for  the  season.  Perhaps  20  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  abortion  are  fatal. 

8.  No  breed  seems  specially  liable  to  the 
mishap. 

9.  Large  herds  seem  to  suffer  most.  Such 
are  more  likely  than  small  herds  to  meet  with 
the  causes  that  produce  it.  I  do  not  recall  a 
case  where  au  isolated  cow  was  attacked. 

IU.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  age 
of  the  bull  has  any  influence. 

11.  I  have  never  observed  auy  difference  in 
susceptibility  between  pure-bred  stock, 
crosses,  grades,  and  “scrubs.”  All  are  alike 
susceptible. 

12. Thenear  relationship  of  the  bull  to  the  cow 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  direc:  influence 
in  producing  it;  but  in-breeding  tends  to 
weakness,  which  invites  the  disease. 

IS.  There  is  no  evidence,  within  my  ex¬ 
perience,  that  a  ehauge  of  bulls  produces 
any  modification  of  the  epizootic. 

14.  I  would  say  that  the  transfer  of  a  bull 
from  a  herd  that  has  aborted  will  not  cause 
infection  to  other  herds. 

15.  Lack  of  potash  or  phosphate  in  the  soil 
would  favor  abortion.  The  presence  of  much 
ergot  iu  the  feed  would  be  sufficient  cause. 
Ice  cold  water  may  be  a  cause,  as  well  as  sud¬ 
den  changes  from  warm  quarters  to  severe 
cold. 

1G.  Feeding  pure,  finely  ground  bone-meal — 
a  spoonful  two  or  three  times  a  week — and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  every  day  in  their  meal, 
together  with  good  fee*!,  good  ventilation, aud 
prompt  removal  of  all  manure  from  the  cow- 
room,  have  seemed  to  stop  the  trouble  in  this 
locality.  It  has,  at  least,  disappeared  under 
this  treatment. 

17.  The  period  during  which  a  cow  that  ha3 
aborted  is  likely  to  abort  again,  varies  from 
two  to  four  years.  In  some  cases  the  tondeuey 
to  do  so  has  ceased  wi  thout  treatment ;  in  others 
it  has  done  so  soon  after  recourse  has  been  bad 
to  the  treatment  given  in  No.  LG. 

18.  After  a  first  attack,  aud  its  disappear¬ 
ance,  no  definite  time  can  be  mentioned  when 
a  Becond  will  occur. 

I  hope  ail  who  have  read  the  questions  in 
Rural,  Sept.  19th,  and  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  this  disease,  will  freely  com- 
manicate  the  results  through  the  Rural,  for 
in  this  way,  if  at  all,  may  we  discover  the 
cause  aud  cure  of  this  scourge  of  the  dairy. 

Bennington  Go.,  Vt.  geo.  g.  burton. 

[Those  who  may  havo  destroyed  or  mislaid 
their  Rural  of  Sept,  19,  without  attaching 
due  weight  to  the  questions,  will  find  the  gist 
of  them  iu  the  above  article.  The  annual 
loss  from  this  disease  in  this  State  alone 
amounts  to  several  million  dollars,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the 
yearly  loss  from  the  scourge  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  from  any  other  disease. 
Isn’t  it  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
trouble  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
discussed  ?— Eua.] 


PIG  MISHAPS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


more  than  “sour  milk”  when  kept  in  the  swil  1 
barrel  long  enough  to  ferment  and  undergo 
these  changes.  Too  much  sour  milk  to  be 
oaten  up  right  away,  and  hot  weather,  will 
bring  this  condition  around  very  fast. 

Putrefaction  of  the  caseine  and  oils  iu  the 
milk  comes  In,  aud  food  in  this  condition  is  not 
conducive  to  good  digestion  or  healthful 
bowel  action.  Old  sour  milk  must  then  be 
avoided  in  hot  weather,  and  so  must  old  swill 
of  any  sort.  ‘  ‘Sour  to  the  first  degree,”  that  is 
simply  “sour,”  is  the  best  condition  for  pig 
food.  Fermentation  in  the  stomach  is  then 
avoided,  for  this  is  quite  sure  to  take  place 
when  so  large  a  quantity  of  fermentable  food 
is  taken  iuto  it,  owing  to  the  heat  supplied  iu 
the  stomach  and  the  moisture  combined  with 
it  during  the  consumption.  This  fermentation 
takes  place  before  digestion,  and  is  not  an  aid 
but  a  hindrance,  and  when  the  food  of  little 
pigs  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  produce  these  re¬ 
sults,  they  do  poorly.  They  are  made  poddy; 
the  hair  is  rough  aud  staring,  and  the  pigs 
look  unthrifty  aud  mean. 

THE  BEST  FOOD 
for  the  little  fellows  is  something  which  will 
not  ferment,  such  a3  dry,  unground  oats. 
They  will  chew  these  and  spit  out  the  skius, 
and  the  thorough  mastication  they  give  to 
them  wonderfully  aids  digestion.  Then  they 
want  to  be  iu  the  grass.  Littlo  pigs  will  eat 
a  great  deal  of  grass,  and  It  is  Nature’s  own 
pig  medicine,  aud  will  go  a  big  way  towards 
promoting  health.  “A  little  and  often”  is  the 
old  farmer’s  rule.  It  is  all  right,  and  is  much 
better  tbau  the  practice  of  “a  groat  deal  and 
three  times  a  day.”  “A  little  aud  often’* 1 2 
will  give  the  pigs  a  lunch  about  six  times  iu 
12  hours,  or  perhaps  10  hours.  What  are 
they  doing  all  the  rest  of  the  time?  Starving. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  a  place  where  they 
can  help  themselves  to  some  oats  during  this 
long  fast.  It  would  not  do  to  fill  a  trough 
with  milk,  as  they  would  gorge  themselves. 
It  is  different  with  dry  food,  as  they  will  eat 
what  they  want  to  appease  the  appetite  and 
then  stop.  There  are  some 

UNACCOUNTABLE  MISHAPS  TO  PIGS. 

Why  oue  or  two  pigs  in  a  litter  should  develop 
a  crooked  back,  while  all  the  others,  fed  alike 
should  not,  is  a  mystery.  It  is  the  result  of 
stomach  trouble,  and  sometimes  it  will  happen 
so  even  with  the  best  care.  I  have  known 
quite  crooked  or  huached-up  pigs  to  outgrow 
the  mishap,  and  get  straight  again.  A  pig 
will  keep  poor  sometimes  because  its  little 
tasks  are  out  of  line— twisted— and  they  cut 
the  lips  aud  make  them  sore,  or  they  lacerate 
the  jaws.  When  tills  is  the  case  they  should 
be  pulled  out.  One  of  the  worst  misfortunes 
which  cau  happen  to  a  pig  is  to  have  a  shift¬ 
less  owner— one  of  those  men  so  heedless  and 
coarse  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  making  his 
pork  iu  filth.  No  matter  about  the  man,  but 
it  is  hard  on  the  pig.  Its  skiu  gets  rough  aud 
sore  and  its  comfort  is  lessened.  Its  useful¬ 
ness  is  limited.  The  pig  may  be  made  a  factor 
for  good  as  a  manufacturer  of  the  best  ma¬ 
nure  by  giving  it  the  means  to  keep  clean. 


SCOURS— SOUR  FEED. 

Scours  in  little  pigs  can  best  be  reached 
through  the  mother’s  milk.  Iu  case  too  much 
milk  produces  the  disorder,  giving  less  will 
stop  it.  If  the  food  is  not  suitable,  then  it 
must  be  changed.  1  have  known  a  case  where 
sour  milk  killed  the  pigs,  giving  them  scours 
which  terminated  in  dysentery.  There  is  a 
grimness  about. the  word  "scour”  not  often 
fully  appreciated,  aud  the  lives  of  a  great 
many  hogs  are  sacrificed  because  its  full  im¬ 
port  Is  uot  u uderstood  and  considered .  W hen 
fully  sour,  milk  is  in  an  alcoholic  condition 
aud  is  an  irritant  uud  u  poison,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  au  every- day  diet.  Beforo  that,  the 
acid  is  vinegar,  and  this  will  produce  the  same 
result.  JSour  milk  quickly  becomes  something 


Real  Agriculture.— Mr.  A.  W.  Cheever, 
well  known  as  a  sound  aud  practical  agricul¬ 
tural  writer,  recently  said  iu  discussing  his 
reasons  for  choosing  the  profession  of  a  farm¬ 
er,  “If  beginning  a  business  life  again,  with 
our  present  feelings,  we  should  select  some 
kiud  of  farming,  aud  would  uot  go  out  of 
New  England  for  it,  either.”  There  is  a  year’s 
ration  of  “food  for  reflection”  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Cheever  .frankly  stutos  that 
farming  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  So¬ 
cially  the  farmer  is  below  iho  position  he 
ought  to  occupy.  Tillers  of  the  soil  have 
never  been  the  controllers  of  the  world’s 
wealth.  Wealth  and  power  have  belonged 
to  the  handlers  of  goods  rather  than  to  the 
producers.  It  has  beou  honorable  to  own  real 
estate,  but  dishonorable  to  handle  this  real 
estate  with  a  shovel  or  plow.  In  past  ages, 
bread  wiuuiug  has  not  called  for  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  skill.  It  is  different  now,  but  public 
sentiment  will  not  change  in  a  day.  There 
is  still  an  odium  attached  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil  that  will  not  “down.”  It  crops  out  in  our 
nursery  rhymes,  and  lends  a  tone  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  school  books  and  provades  the 
newspapers,  and  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  trouble  is  thut  those  who  live  on  farui3 
feel  this  state  of  affairH  most  keenly.  That  a 
man  with  these  facts  in  iniud  cau  still  say 
thut  he  would  follow  the  same  business  again, 
ought  to  give  hope  and  encouragement  to 
farmer’s  boys.  A  farm  will  not  ruu  itself;  a 
lazy  man  will  never  get  rich,  a  man  who  will 
not  work  his  brain  will  fail;  a  man  who  will 
not  save,  never  will  have  property.  Nature 
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holds  justice  above  generosity.  She  gives 
every  man  just  about  what  he  earns  by  his 
own  personal  efforts.  Some  men  cheat  her 
for  a  time,  but  she  has  ways  of  punishing  her 
children  that  make  things  even. 


way.  Treat  him  well  if  he  is  deserving  of  it; 
discharge  him  if  he  is  not . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower  says  that  a  man 
advertises  that  he  wants  a  woman  “to  wash, 
iron,  and  milk  one  or  two  cows.” . 

Tfvou  want  to  preserve  fruits  during  long 
shipments,  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper  soaked 
in  salicylic  acid,  says  Prof.  Budd . 

Our  report  of  the  Rancocas  Raspberry  is 
before  our  readers.  It  is  certainly  a  hardy, 
early  variety  of  strong,  branching  growth* 
The  berries  are  firm  and  they  ripen  within  a 
shorter  period  than  those  of  most  other  kinds.. 

Our  friends  will  not  go  far  astray  if  they 
plant  a  few  Jewell  Strawberries . 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  our  single 
vine  of  the  Empire  State  Grape  uearly  died 
from  being  transplanted,  for  which  reason  we 
must  wait  at  least  two  years  before  it  fruits  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Nearly  every  good  trait 
is  claimed  for  it— hardiness  and  healthiness  of 
vine;  perfection  of  fruit, which  is  said  to  ripen 
with  Moore’s  Early . . . 

Tns  catalogue  of  Peter  Henderson  Sc  Co., 
gives  a  colored  illustration  of  a  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  which  bore  112  flowers . 

A  red  of  tulips  is  not  complete  without  a 
few  of  the  Parrots.  A  few  of  the  variegated- 
leaved  tulips  will  not  be'amiss . 

Iris  bulbs  may  be  planted  now,  or  seed  may 
be  started  in  the  house.  There  are  few  hardy 
flowers  that  equal  the  Iris  Kfempferi,  and  it 
will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation...., . .. 

Regonias,  bouvardias,  azaleas,  cinerarias, 
cyclamens,  fuchsias,  primulas,  pelargoniums, 
abutilons.are  among  the  best  Winter  or  Spring 
blooming  plants. . 

Ezra  Stokes,  the  discoverer  of  the  Golden 
Queen  Raspberry,  says  that  it  is  either  a 
seedling  or  sport  of  the  Cuthbert  found  grow¬ 
ing  among  12  acres  of  this  variety.  He  claims 


dian  River,  a  cold  and  limpid  stream,  which 
furnishes  the  only  good  drinking  water  to  be 
had.  and  between  the  town  and  this  river,  the 
land  is  level  and  much  of  it  cleared  of  timber, 
jso  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  site  of 
,a  considerable  town — by  far  the  most  beautiful 
and  desirable  location  I  have  seen  iu  Alaska. 
But  since  the  American  occupancy,  the  town 
has  fallen  rapidly  into  decay,  and  there  has 
beeu  a  great  decrease  in  business  and  popula¬ 
tion,  so  that  at  present,  its  entire  population. 
American.  Russian  and  Creole.is  but  388,  with 
a  varying  Indian  poonlation  of  from  1 .000  to 
2.000— greatest  in  Winter.  It  has  a  principal 
street  running  from  the  wharf  along  the 
heach,  with  buildings  on  hoth  sides  for  a  part 
of  the  way.  the  two  large,  new  buildings  ot 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  being  the  terminal 
structures  at  the  present  time.  The  street  is 
well  made,  covered  with  gravel,  and  not 
muddy  in  wet  weather.  There  are  some  side¬ 
walks  in  a  loose  and  disjointed  condition. 
There  are  other  streets  back  from  the  main 
one,  which  are  grass- grown  like  lanes.  Some 
of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  mo=s-grown, 
with  little  patches  of  grass  in  the  moss;  the 
houses  are  mostly  one  story  in  hight  with  a 
loft,  and  gray  with  age.  The  large,  high 
buildings  use*!  by  the  Government  have  at 
some  time  had  a  coat  of  dull  vellow  applied, 
which  still  adheres.  There  are  two  houses  in 
the  town,  one  the  “boarding  house”  and 


The  editor  of  the  same  journal  refers  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  earlier  Leghorns  were 
some  rose-combed  birds.  They  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  faahiom  as  the  upright,  single  comb 
is  often  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.. . . 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  says  that  much  of  the 
cheese  made  in  America  is  unfit  to  be  eaten 
by  any  one  at  any  time,  for  it  is  so  poorly 
made  and  badly  handled  afterwards  that  the 
worst  kind  of  dyspepsia  is  the  fate  of  every 
one,  with  less  than  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich, 
who  tries  to  make  it  a  leading  article  of  his 
diet.  Well-made  cheese,  eaten  as  a  relish  by 
people  with  sound  stomachs,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  and  enjoyed,  bat  the  poorer  kinds  are 
only  fit  for  exportation — if  any  foreigner  is 
fool  enough  or  hungry  enough  to  buy  them. . 

The  Nemalia  black  raspberry  is  said  to  be 
hardier  than,  and  as  large  as,  Ggegg.  We 
shall  know  another  year  . 

It  appears  that  the  Lutie  Grape  is  little  less 
than  a  swindle . 

Poughkeepsie  Red  has  ripened  a  few 
bunches  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  better,  sweeter  than  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  The  berries  are  larger . . . 

The  Orchard  and  Garden  says  that  the  cuts 
used  by  advertisers  of  the  already  famous 
Jewell  Strawberry  are  not  exaggerated.  We 
shall  soon  give  an  illustration  of  the  fruit, 
absolutely  true  to  life,  as  grown  at  the  R.  G. 


Speaking  of  wind  fall  apples,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman  thinks  it  is  hard  to  advise 
farmers  what  to  do  with  them.  It  will  hardly 
pay  to  pick  up  hard  Winter  apples.  The  best 
plan  is  to  let  the  bogs  in  to  eat  them  as  fast  as 
they  drop.  The  apples  will  not  only  beueflt 
the  bogs,  but  the  hogs  will  destroy  numberless 
worms  that  would  do  much  damage  next  year. 
Mauy  wind-falls  are  picked  up  and  made  iuto 
cider,  but  the  very  small  green  apples  would 
hardly  answer  for  this.  The  sweet  apples  may 
be  profitably  picked  up  as  food  for  stock. 
Milch  cows,  or  oven  horses  will  be  benefited 
by  their  use.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
in  feeding  to  give  a  light  feed  at  first,  and 
gradually  increase. 

Some  foolish  editor  inflicts  the  following 
upon  his  readers: 

“Jellies  Without  Fruit.— Add  to  one 
pint  of  water  one  fourth  ounce  of  alum,  boil  a 
little,  then  add  four  pounds  of  white  sugar; 
boil  and  strain.  Flavor  with  any  desired 
flavor.” 

Wbat  is  there  mean  enough  to  say  about  a 
man  who  would  propose  such  a  thing  as  that? 
As  Orchard  aud  Garden  well  says,  roust  we 
torture  our  stomachs  with  alum  solutions, 
when  our  country  is  large  enough  to  give  all 
our  people  plenty  of  genuine  fruit?  Any 
measure  that  proposes  a  substitute  for  such  a 
necessary  portiou  of  oue’s  sustenance  ns  fruit, 
should  be  regarded  as  daugerous. 


one 

occupied  by  a  Jewish  family,  which  have  had 
a  fresh  coat  of  color  put  on  the  front,  and  a 
few  others  show  traces  of  white-wash.  Some 
of  the  buildings  have  iron  roofs— rad.  from 
rust  probably.  Every  thing  bespeaks  dilap¬ 
idation — a  town  bleached  and  faded  to  an 
ashen  hue.  Many  of  the  windows  are  gav 
with  potted  plauts.  the  “Lady  Washington” 
Geranium  In  particular  blooming  superbly.  I 
saw  the  bluest  fleur-de-lis  here  I  have  ever 
seen.  Petunias,  roses,  nasturtiums  and  pelar¬ 
goniums  bloom  in  the  windows  well ; 
there  are  no  open  beds  of  rtow-prs.  The 
vegetable  gardens  have  lines  hung 
with  pieces  of  tin,  to  frgihteD  the  crows 
and  ravens  which  abound.  There  are 
three  or  four  pianos  here,  and  several 
sewing  machines,  while  the  necessary 
^  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life  are 

sufficientlv  abundant,  so  that  life  in 
Sitka  is  altogether  comfortable. 

[  The  Government  keeps  a  war  ship 

stationed  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  at 
Sitka  there  is  quite  a  marine  guard  in 
the  barracks,  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 
The  other  Government  officers  are 
Port  and  Deputy  Collector,  Marshall 
^  and  Deputy  of  the  Territory,  Judge, 
-  *  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  U.  S 
Commissioner,  and  this  is  also  the 
residence  of  the  Governor,  since  the 
estah  ishmeut.  of  civil  government 
about  a  year  ago.  Civil  government, 
as  yet.  is  little  better  than  a  farce,  as 
Sitka,  on  the  island  of^Baranoff,  has 
no  more  connection  with  the  greater 
part  of  Alaska  than  has  the  State  of 
Maine.  A  great  need  here  is  one 
which  the  Government  could  well 
supply— a  revenue  cutter,  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  aud  regular  connection  between 
Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  the  different  ports,  which  are  under 

the  present  system,  as  isolated  as  if 
they  were  located  in  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  and  remote  countries.  A  war 
ship  serves  its  officers  well,  as  they  are 
usually  of  a  “prospective"  turn,  and  have 
their  own  ax  to  grind:  and  there  is  no 
greater  foe  to  the  morality  of  a  small 
town  than  to  have  a  war  ship  anchored 
near  it.  The  immorality  and  drunkenness 
of  many  of  the  naval  officers  and 
stationed  from  time  to  time  at  Sitka  area  na¬ 
tional  disgrace.  The  last  time  I  visited  the 
“ranebe” — the  Indiau  part  of  the  town— T  saw  a 
marine  lying  dead  drunk  in  front  of  one  of  the 
Indian  houses;  he  had  at  onetime  been  a  pupil 
at  Tale  College.  Two  marines  keep  a  saloon 
and  dance  bouse  in  Sitka — a  thing  which 
would  not  have  been  allowed  under  military 
rule — bo  much  the  worse  for  Alaska  is  the 
reigu  of  civil  law.  I  do  not  understand  the 
desire  of  some  parents  to  place  their  sons  in 
the  naval  service,  or  their  willingness  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  naval  officers;  they 
would  need,  in  truth,  to  be  verv  exceptional, 
and  the  lads  to  enter  such  service  must  be  of 
uncommon  intelligence  and  strength  of  mind 
to  keep  themselves  uncontaminated  by  their 
surround i tigs.  But  I  bad  a  thousand  times  over 
rather  have  my  boy  hammer  his  way  sturdily 
through  the  world  as  a  blacksmith,  than  that 
he  should  be  a  United  States  marine.  I 
saw  a  rnariue  married  to  a  young  Russian 
girl  iu  the  Greek  church  here.  She  was 
about  1.5  years  old  aud  already  the  mother  of  a 
child.  The  groom  was  uncommonly  hand¬ 
some,  said  to  belong  to  a  first-class  family; 
but  he  was  so  drunk  that  he  got  through  the 
ceremony  with  difficulty.  Ouly  to  tbiuk  of  it! 
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A  horse  shoe  has  been  invented  that  comes 
on  and  off  like  a  man’s  shoe.  A  rim  at  the 
bottom  and  a  buckle  at  the  back  hold 
it  in  place.  A  pad  protects  the  bottom 
of  the  hoof.  We  may  yet  see  a  horse 
taking  off  his  shoes  to  put  on  his  slip- 
p  ers.  A  shoe  that  comes  tightly  round 
the  outside  of  the  hoof  would  be  apt  to 

injure  the  foot,  as  it  strike  ns . 

Farm  Economist  says  that  rubber 
boots,  shoes  aud  coats  save  their  cost 
many  times  over.  So  they  do,  not  only 
in  health  but  in  preserving  the  rest  of 
the  clothing.  Everything  pays  that 
adds  to  man’s  comfort  and  usefulness.. 

The  IT.  8.  Dairyman  says  that  It  is 
a  provision  of  Nature  that  the  cow 
looks  out  for  herself  before  she  does  for 
her  stupid  owner,  and  so  will  not  give 
rich  milk  until  after  she  has  recupe¬ 
rated  from  the  effects  of  semi-starva¬ 
tion.  She  wants  some  meat  on  her 
bones  before  she  will  put  much  into 
the  pail.  The  farmer  had  better  take 
the  fat  out  of  his  grauary  than  keep 
it  out  of  the  pail . 

The  same  paper  says  that  most 
dairy  farmers  are  skeptical  in  regard 
to  the  profitableness  of  winter  dairying 
and  will  be  for  the  next,  half  century, 
yet  those  who  have  tried  it  for  years 
think  they  could  not  ufford  to  prac¬ 
tice  any  other  system . 

The  cow-pea  at  the  South  is  slowly 
undoing  the  work  of  “King  Cotton.” 

The  N.  E.  Homestead  wauts  farmers  to  be¬ 
gin  the  organization  of  farmers’  clubs  as  soon 
as  the  cattle  show  season  is  on  the  wane. 
Make  preparations  for  a  lively  Winter.  The 
ground  may  freeze  up,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
farmer  never  should . . . . . 

Roht.  JonNSON  says  that  we  find  it  true 
every  time  that  a  person  who  has  a  good  and 
large  purpose  to  carry  out  can  always  be 
trusted.  He  who  lives  only  for  the  present, 
am*  earns  only  enough  to  spend,  needs  looking 

after . . . 

The  idea  that  horns  on  cattle  are  a  useless 
incumbrance  aud  should  be  bred  away, 
seems  actually  to  be  gaining  ground.  Why 
should  cows  have  horns  auv  more  than  a 
horse?  The  Idea  seems  sensible  enough;  iu 
fact,  no  defense  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
horn,  but  it  is  uot  probable  that  breeders  of 
pure  bred  cattle  cau  bo  at  present  induced  to 
make  such  a  change.  The  reform  could  Only 
be  effected  by  crossing  on  t  he  Polled  breeds  or 
destroying  the  nascent  horn  for  several  gen¬ 
erations.  The  first  process  would  spoil  the 
purity  of  the  breed,  even  if  it  did  raise  up  a 
better  class  of  cattle;  and  the  second  would 

spoil  the  price. . . 

Dr.  Oliver  Wknukll  Holmes  say*  he 
hopes  the  people  will  allow  this  country  to 
retain  leaves  enough  to  hide  its  nakedness,  of 
which  we  should  ulready  become  ashamed, 
we  have  cut  away  so  many  trees.  It  is  a 
question  of  serious  consideration  what  we 
shall  do  for  wood  iu  a  few  generations  hence. . 

We  agree  with  Farm  and  Home  when  it 
advises  uh  to  treut  our  hired  men  well  in  every 


With  the  exception  of  Indian  houses,  I 
doubt  if  there  h3ve  been  more  than  two  or 
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that  it  is  as  good  as  Brinckle’s  Orange ;  as  large 
as  the  largest  Outbberts,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  is  no  leas  than  that  of  the  Cuthbert.  It 
Is  more  prolific  than  the  Cuthbert, aud  i9  fully 
as  hardy.  The  berry  is  very  firm.  The 

Rural  has  secured  plauts . 

The  new  rose  William  Frauds  Rennet  is 

now  offered  for  $1.50 . 

Now  is  the  time  to  procure  roses  for  winter 
blooming.  Perlo  lies  Jardius,  Niphetos,  La 
France,  Catherine  Mermet,  Bon  Silene,  Mare- 
ehal  Niel  are  among  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Vick’s  Magazine  speaks  of  fiudiug  the  new 
white  grape  Jessica  ripe  the  23d  of  August,  at 
Canandaigua  Lake,  ten  days  earlier  tbun  the 
Champion,  in  the  same  locality,  was  fit  to 
gather.  The  berry  is  of  medium  size,  with  a 
pleasaut  but  uot  high  flavor.  It  is  a  little 
acid,  without  foxiness.  It  is  certainly  a  very 

early  grupe  . . 

The  Easter  Lily  (Lilium  Harrisi)  if  potted 
now,  will  bloom  in  January.  By  planting 
later,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  through 

the  Winter . . . . . 

The  flowers  of  the  White  Friesia  resemble 
those  of  the  gladiolus,  though  smaller.  They 
will  keep  in  water  10  days,  retaining  their 

delicate  perfume . . . 

One  of  the  noted  poultry  fanciers  of  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  regrets  much  to  see  the  tendency  to 
muddle  the  two  breeds  of  Cochins  and  Lang- 
shans.  There  would  be  reason,  he  says,  iu  at¬ 
tempting  to  Langshanize  the  Cochins,  but 
there  is  none  in  the  attempt  to  Cochiuize  the 
Langshans. . . 


three  houses  built  in  Sitka  since  the  American 
occupancy,  while  a  number  of  old  Russian 
dwellings,  iucludiug  the  Luther u  Church, 
have  fallen  into  decay.  The  Russians  built 
substantially  of  logs,  either  hewn  or  in  the 
round,  with  an  outside  fiuish  of  boards.  A 
large  building  on  a  commanding  eminence, 
which  was  built  and  occupied  by  the  Russian 
governor,  Prince  Maksoutoff,  and  elegantly 
furnished  for  his  wife,  still  goes  by  the  uarne 
of  the  “Castle,”  aud  is  occupied  by  government 
officers,  one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  Signal 
Service,  and  records  tue  weather.  On  the  top 
is  an  outlooOk  eoinmauding  an  extended  view, 
iucludiug  ML  Edgecombe,  which,  however,  is 
not  over  18  miles  away.  Sitka  is  entirely 
walled  iu  on  three  sides  by  mountains,  the 
ouly  open  outlook  being  out  over  the  bay. 
dotted  with  countless  wooded  isles— a  most 
enchanting  view,  unlike  any  other  l  have  seen. 
At  the  right,  lookiug  out  seaward  from  Sitka, 
Mt.  Edgecombe  stauds  at  the  end  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  wall,  while  well  on  to  the  opposite  end  is 
Mount  Verstova,  3,000  feet  high,  with  a  sharp, 
rocky  comb  on  the  top  still  000  feet  higher. 
In  range  with  Vorstova,  but  lying  further 
back,  is  another  peak  3,500  feet  high,  and  the 
entire  wall  is  a  succession  of  peaks,  more  or 
less  covered  with  snow.  Edgecombe  is  a  vol¬ 
canic  mountain  2,800  feet  high,  but  so  far  as  I 
have  learned,  the  last  eruption  occurred  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  The  crater  is  very  large  and  per¬ 
fectly  defined,  as  well  as  the  lava  beds  cut 
down  its  sides;  it  is  wooded  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up. 

About  half  a  mile  back  ‘from  Sitka  is  the  Iu. 


marines 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


was  poor,  plebeian,  and  of  easy  virtue,  as 
Russians  and  Creoles  are  said  to  be. 

But  when  a  naval  officer  is  good,  he  is  very 
good.  For  instance,  a  Lieutenant  Glass, 
stationed  here  several  years  ago,  did  more 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians  than 
any  number  of  missionaries  could  have  done. 
He  compelled  them  to  build  decent  houses  to 
live  in,  had  the  houses  numbered,  made 
them  dig  ditches  for  drainage,  construct 
walks,  had  regular  Sunday  morning  inspect¬ 
ion,  when  they  must  have  their  houses  and 
themselves  clean,  and  made  attendance  at 
school  compulsory.  He  had  a  tin  label  tied 
about  the  neck  of  every  child,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  bouse  it  belonged  to  upon  it,  and 
any  child  found  playing  truant,  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  its  parents.  The  attendance  at  school 
sometimes  reached  275  a  day.  He  drove  all 
Indians  who  painted  their  faces  black,  out  of 
the  camp ;  the  women  learned  to  sew  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  the  condition  of  the  tribe  was  im¬ 
measurably  improved.  But  now,  when  the 
Indians  are  invited  to  school,  they  practically 
ask  “How  much  will  you  pay  me  tor  going?” 

The  missionaries,  who  all  along  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  girls  in  their 
“homes,”  have  more  now,  as  the  parents  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  court  for  their  possession,  and  the 
temper  of  the  present  Judge,  Mr.  McAllister, 
of  San  Francisco,  isof  the  quality  to  order  the 
missionaries  to  give  over  the  girls,  even  under 
circumstances  which,  to  my  mind,  are  quite 
unjustifiable.  The  laws  of  Oregon  prevail 
here,  but  undoubtedly  a  judge  in  Alaska,  as 
everywhere  else,  has  certain  discretionary 
powers.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  would  bend 
the  spirit  of  the  law  mightily  in  favor  of  with¬ 
holding  a  girl  from  disreputable  purposes, 
and  Indians  will  hire  out  their  daughters  and 
even  their  wives  to  any  of  the  various  adven¬ 
turers  who  come  into  the  country  and  desire 
a  squaw  for  a  "companion.  •'  After  a  girl  has 
been  trained  in  the  missions  she  is  all  the 
more  attractive  and  marketable.  The  boys 
run  away  from  the  missions  as  well,  but  often 
return  when  Winter  sets  in  and  they  want  a 
comfortable  home.  That  their  children  are 
clothed  and  fed  is  the  one  thing  that  induces 
the  Indians  to  allow  them  to  live  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  and  attend  their  schools.  They  are  as 
eager  and  shrewd  for  gain  as  the  traditional 
Yankee,  and  the  feeling  is  general  that  they 
are  doing  the  missions  a  favor  in  patronizing 
them,  instead  of  realizing  that  the  favor  is 
altogether  on  the  other  side.  I  believe  those 
missions  succeed  best  that  are  furthest  re¬ 
moved  from  points  of  civilization,  and  Mr. 
Duncan’s  success  at  Metlakabtah  has  unques¬ 
tionably  been  largely  due  to  his  isolation  from 
white  men.  The  missions,  too,  have  suffered 
from  the  unpopularity  of  the  gentleman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  to  superin¬ 
tend  them,  and  who  Las  more  recently  been 
appointed  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Territory.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  social  position,  of  education  and  char¬ 
acter,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  winning  the 
intense  dislikeltf  nearly  everybody  who  knows 
him  in  Alaska.  It  is  unfortunate,  for  it  re¬ 
tards  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
public  schools  just  being  established  at  various 
points  in  the  Territory — schools  that  at  this 
time  need  to  be  opened  and  sustained  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  A  new  country 
is  a  poor  place  for  an  unpopular  man,  how¬ 
ever  God-fearing  and  devoted  he  may  be.  He 
can  only  succeed  iu  proportion  as  the  people 
like  him. 

I  think  mission  boards  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  “preaching  the  Gospel  to 
all  the  world.”  The  gospel  the  Indians  need 
is,  first  and  foremost,  the  gospel  of  work — 
saw- mills,  shoe  shops,  the  carpenter’s  bench, 
barrel  making,  the  doctrine  of  cleanliness  and 
morality,  with  hymns  and  texts  for  season¬ 
ing,  if  desired.  I  fully  appreciate  the  Christ¬ 
ian  religion  and  its  value,  but  I  think  it 
is  the  tallest  kind  of  nonsense  to  try  to  make 
a  fine  and  gentle  horse  out  of  a  kicking  mule 
by  whispering  sweet  and  sacred  things  in  its 
ear,— and  to  try  aud  elevate  an  Indian  by 
simply  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  at 
him  is  very  much  the  same  thirjg.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  above  where  he  lives.  But,  withal, 
the  missions  undoubtedly  accomplish  much 
good,  and  their  work  is  necessarily  of  Blow 
growth.  The  Government,  I  believe,  pays 
the  missionaries  $25U  per  annum  for  each  child 
they  care  for.  But  the  best  tbiug  that  could 
be  done  for  every  Indian  child,  if  it  were 
practicable,  would  be  to  send  it  to  an  Tudiau 
school  in  the  East— like  Captain  Pratt’s  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.— and  then  settle  it  in  the  East. 

I  haven’t  much  faith  iu  the  future  of  the  In¬ 
dian  youth  with  an  environment  of  Indians, 
and  of  unprincipled  white  men  and  drunken 
marines.  The  mission  at  Sitka  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  establish  an  industrial  school  for  boys, 
aud  the  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  house¬ 
work.  But  the  education  of  the  Indians  was 
begun  years  before  the  incoming  of  American 
missionaries.  The  Russiauu  had  schools,  and 


very  devoted  missionaries,  and  a  great  many 
Indians  are  adherents  to  the  Russian  Church. 
In  1879  a  Creole  school  was  established  in 
Sitka.  A  Creole  is  here  understood  to  be  any 
person  of  mixed  blood — an  alliance  of  white, 
Indian,  negro,  Russian,  Chinese,  or  Aleut — 
native  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  grand 
total  population  of  South  Eastern  Alaska,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census,  was  7,74S — whites. 
293 ;  Creoles, 230.  In  Sitka  there  are  now  but  five 
Russians  of  pure  blood,  I  have  been  told  ,  about 
85  Americans  and  the  remainder  Creoles.  Tbere 
is  a  public  school,  recently  opened,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Government,  for  Creoles  and 
whites.  The  teacher,  a  young  woman  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  paid  a  salary  of  $S00  per 
annum,  which,  if  she  remains  but  a  year,  will 
about  cover  her  expenses.  But  she  will  have 
had  the  “experience.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Michigan, 

Galesburg,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Oct.  11.— I 
had  two  packets  of  the  Deihl-Mediteranean 
W heat  to  sow  last  Fall ;  at  harvest  this  year 
I  gathered  two  quarts  of  extra  nice,  plump 
wheat,  all  of  which  has  been  sown  in  drills 
for  cultivation;  it  is  all  up  aud  looking  fine. 
There  were  a  few  heads  of  “bald”  wheat  in 
it;  this  was  sown  by  itself,  so  I  expect  to  be  in 
possession  of  two  choice  kinds  ere  long.  I 
would  not  sell  my  interest  in  this  wheat  alone 
for  the  price  of  the  Rural  for  a  year.  The 
corn  did  finely.  Among  the  several  kinds 
it  seems  tbere  must  be  some  adapted  to  any 
and  all  sections  of  the  Union.  G,  s.  n. 

Langston,  Montcalm  Co.,  Oct.  It. — The 
Johnson  Grass  failed  to  germinate.  The 
tomatoes  were  splendid.  The  50  crosses  of  corn 
all  grew — about  one  third  hardened  so  that  the 
seed  will  grow.  I  shall  plant  it  next  year,  as 
I  believe  there  is  among  it  some  of  the  best 
dent  corn  I  ever  saw.  The  peas  did  not  amount 
to  any  thing;  did  not  germinate.  The  beans 
(Flageolet)  are  the  nicest  for  succotash  we 
ever  had.  t.  s.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

Center  Luftonborough,  Carroll  Co.,  Oct. 
12. — Potatoes  are  rotting  badly  in  some  towns. 
The  corn  crop  will  be  heavy,  much  better  than 
that  of  1884.  j.  L.  H. 

Dover,  Stafford  Co.,  Oct.  8. — The  season 
has  been  rather  cool.  Frost  came  early,  but 
was  not  severe  enough  to  injure  grapes.  Corn 
will  be  fair,  but  it  is  a  general  complaint  that 
the  ears  are  not  filled  as  well  as  usual.  Po¬ 
tatoes  that  promised  a  large  crop  have  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  raised  by  the 
earlier  outlook.  The}'  have  rotted  badly  all 
around.  Apples  in  some  localities  are  abund¬ 
ant:  in  others  light.  Pears  were  never  better, 
and  prices  rule  low.  Grapes  are  late  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  but  the  bunches  are  fine,  the  rose  bug 
not  having  injured  them  in  the  least.  The 
fairs  have  been  well  attended,  j,  m.  n. 

New  York. 

Mallory,  Oswego  Co.,  .October  5th. — 
One  grain  of  the  Thousand-fold  rye  produced 
1,004  grains;  in  all  I  bad  6%  pounds  from  the 
package  sent.  The  Deihl-Mediterrauean  wheat 
I  have  not  cleaned  yet— not  a  very  large 
growth.  I  have  not  tested  the  quality  of  the 
Flageolet  Beans,  but  judging  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pods,  they  yield  well.  This  season  has 
been  very  poor  for  everything  here.  I  saved 
all  the  Rural  peas  for  seed  next  year.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  looks  of  them,  I  think  they  are  a 
very  desirable  acquisition.  The  Prince  Albert 
pleases  me  most  for  yield  and  growth. 

B.  P.  M. 

Mt.  Upton,  Chenango  Co.,  Oct.  12.— Far¬ 
mers  in  this  section  have  not  cut  more  than 
half  the  usual  hay  crop  for  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession.  w.  s.  M. 

Ohio. 

Ashley,  Delaware  Co.,  Oct  9. — The  Rural 
seeds  were  splendid,  except  the  Johnson  Grass, 
which  did  not  come  up.  The  peas  were  not 
only  good,  but  very  good.  The  corn  grew 
finely — a  little  of  everything  in  the  shape  of 
corn.  We  have  better  here,  except  the  Can¬ 
ada  corn,  as  we  call  it,  which  is  very  desirable 
for  late  planting.  Onr  corn  crop  through 
Central  Ohio,  is  not  only  good,  but  larger  than 
usual — perhaps  the  largest  that  Ohio  has  ever 
raised.  Oats  good;  injured  by  grasshoppers, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Our  wheat  was 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  rather  light. 
More  wheat  has  beeu  sown  this  Fall  than 
usual,  and  it  has  been  put  in  with  extra  care. 
Peaches  aud  plums  do  not  grow  here.  Apples 
are  not  plentiful,  and  what  we  have  are  infer¬ 
ior.  Our  markets  are  good  for  what  we  can 
raise  suitable  for  shippiug,  although  we  have 
no  large  cities  close  at  hand ,  This  is  a  good 
county  for  corn,  wheat  aud  grass,  and  will 
make  a  favorable  show  with  any  county  in 
the  State  in  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  fine  sheep  aud 
Germau  carp.  Sheep  are  rather  a  drug;  but 
fish  are  just  coming  into  profit,  b.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  theuame 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  is  not  answered  in 
onr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.]  _ 

ACUTE  ANABARCA  IN  A  COLT. 

W.  A.  7’.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. —  What  ails  my 
two-year  old  colt?  This  morning  1  noticed 
that  hie  shoulders  were  all  covered  with  hard 
bunches  which  are  getting  larger  ;  his  nose 
was  swollen  very  badly,  and  his  eyes  too  were 
so  swollen  as  to  be  shut;  the  spots  seemed  to 
run  together.  After  a  while  the  places  be¬ 
came  very  itchy;  though  the  animal  did  not 
appear  in  pain.  He  has  been  running  where 
he  had  good  feed  and  plenty  of  clean  water. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBOENE,  B.V.8. 

It  is  an  attack  of  acute  anasarca,  or  some¬ 
times  called  purpura  b/einorrhagica,  an  erup¬ 
tive,  non  contagious  fever,  and  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  blood,  which  becoming  abnor¬ 
mally  fluid,  transudes  through  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  and  permeates  the  connective  tissues.caus- 
iug  the  extensive  swellings,  Most  commonly 
the  disease  follows  some  debilitating  malady, 
asstrangles, influenza, or  other  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs;  but  it  is  also  liable  to  fol¬ 
low  aoy  condition  which  debilitates  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  thus  impoverishes  the  blood.  Sudden 
chills  or  exposure,  especially  when  heated,  by 
checking  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  close,  im¬ 
pure,  damp  stables  where  the  blood  becomes 
impure  for  the  ant  of  fresh  air,  and  certain 
medical  agents  given  to  excess,  as  the  nitrites, 
tend  to  favor  the  transudation  of  the  liquids 
of  the  blood  through  the  tissues  to  form  the 
dropsies.  This  disease  uas  been  unusually 
prevalent  the  past  season,  particularly  in  a 
mild  form  with  more  or  less  extensive  anas- 
arcous  swellings,  and  has  probablv  been  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  severity  of  last  Winter,  followed 
by  the  extreme  aud  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  Summer. 

The  treatment  of  acute  anasarca  is  usually 
successful  if  taken  at  the  outset,  aud  where 
the  dropsies  do  not  extend  to  internal  organs, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  fatal,  while  the 
milder  forms  will  often  disappear  with¬ 
out  medical  treatment,  if  the  animal  has 
proper  care  and  good  feeding.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease,  it  is  well  to  give  a 
mild  laxative,— one  pint  of  olive  or  linseed  oil 
— except  in  very  severe  cases  with  extreme 
prostration,  or  where  the  disease  has  run 
some  time,  when  injections  are  preferable  to 
relieve  any  constipation.  Then  give  a  half¬ 
ounce  dose  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  and  follow 
with  two-dram  doses  of  the  chlorate  every 
four  bom's,  continuing  until  the  swellings 
have  subsided.  Also  give  four  drams  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  one  dram  of  tincture 
of  terchloride  of  iron,  thrice  daily.  If  the 
urine  becomes  scanty,  add  two  drams  of  ni* 
trate  of  potassa  to  the  above,  As  soon  as  the 
Bwellings  have  gone  down,  a  course  of  bitter 
tonics  will  be  useful  by  giving  a  better  tone 
to  the  system.  Give  one  half  ounce  each  of 
powdered  cinchona  bark,  gentian,  and  ginger, 
thrice  daily;  and,  after  a  week  or  two,  if  the 
system  becomes  stronger,  replace  the  cinchona 
by  two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  a  like 
period.  Should  the  bowels  now  become  cost¬ 
ive,  add  a  dram  of  Barbadoes  aloes  to  the 
above  until  relieved. 

Externally,  warm  fomentations  to  the  swel¬ 
lings  at  the  outset  tend  to  relieve  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  even  if  they  increase  the  swellings 
at  first,  and  later  bathe  the  swellings  frequent¬ 
ly  with  tepid  solutions  of  zinc  chloride  or 
carbolic  acid,  using  one  ounce  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  The  fact  that  this  disease  is  essen¬ 
tially  due  to  debility  would  indicate  that  with 
proper  care,  wholesome  surroundings,  and 
good  feeding,  the  attack  could  usually  have 
been  avoided.  And  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  cases  can  be  traced  to  some  care¬ 
lessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person 
in  charge,  it  becomes  of  far  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  know  how  to  be  able  to  avoid  the 
disease  thau  to  know  how  to  cure  it.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  “au  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
more  than  a  pouud  of  cure,”  and  keep  the 
horses  iu  strong,  vigorous  health.  Let  the 
stables  boolean,  dry  and  warm;  but  yet  well 
ventilated,  so  that  the  animals  will  not  be 
obliged  to  rebreuthe  the  air  filled  with  the 
germs  of  disease  and  the  decomposing  pro¬ 
ducts  of  urine,  dung,  and  other  organic 
matter.  Cold  barns,  exposure  to  cold  rain  or 
winds,  and  cold  drafts  of  air,  especially  when 
an  animal  is  heated,  perspiring,  or  fatigued, 
are  daugerous.  Good  feeding  ami  thorough 
grooming  are  very  essential.  Finally,  aui 


mals  that  are  “run  down”  in  condition,  or  are 
recovering  from  exhaustive  disorder,  should 
receive  special  attention;  particularly  avoid 
working  such  animals  to  fatigue,  or  subjecting 
them  to  weakeuing  treatmeut,  exposure,  or 
other  conditions  known  to  favor  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  disease. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLE  IES. 

D.  A.  F.,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. — What  agri¬ 
cultural  college  can  you  recommend*  Tell  us 
something  about  the  education  at  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  age  of  students,  cost  and  examina¬ 
tions. 

A  ns. — The  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
at  Lansing,  Mich,  is  the  oldest  and  best 
equipped  of  its  class.  We  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  its  course  of  study.  There  are  several 
other  good  institutions  of  like  character,  with 
which  we  are  not  so  familiar.  (Students  at 
Lansing  are  expected  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  about  farming  before  they  go  there. 
Plenty  of  practice  is  given  at  hoeing,  chopping 
ditching,  etc. ;  but  a  good  farm  is  the  best 
place  to  learn  how  to  do  these  things.  To  get 
the  best  of  the  course,  students  should  spend 
a  year  at  least  with  some  good  farmer,  before 
they  go  to  college.  The  prime  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  give  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
sciences  that  underlie  agriculture,  so  that  he 
can  work  out  the  principles  of  botany;  chem¬ 
istry,  entomology,  etc.,  on  his  own  farm.  The 
course  in  English  is  designed  to  lit  boys  for 
practical  and  intelligent  citizenship.  “Com¬ 
mencement”  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  ending 
of  an  education,  but  rather  the  beginning  of 
practical  life.  The  average  age  of  members 
of  the  last  three  or  four  graduating  classes 
was  21  years.  Most  boys  go  to  college  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  average  economical  student  will 
probably  spend  about  $120  to  $130  during  the 
year.  This  includes  board,  room  rent,  inci¬ 
dentals,  etc.  The  majority  of  students  prob¬ 
ably  spend  more  than  this.  Work  is  furnished 
at  eight  cents  per  hour.  The  average  student 
will  earn  from  $30  to  $40  in  this  way.  Hecau 
earn  more  than  this  by  working  on  Saturdays, 
but  the  economy  of  such  a  coui-se  would  be 
doubtful,  os  a  certain  time  should  be  taken 
for  reading.  The  examinations  are  thorough, 
but  not  severe.  A  boy  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  parse  an  ordinary  sentence,  to  have  mas¬ 
tered  an  ordinary  arithmetic,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  geography  of  the  world.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  elementary  algebra  is  desirable.  The 
fall  term  opened  Sept.  2d,  aud  will  close  Nov. 
18;  the  spring  term  opens  Feb.  2-lth,  18Sfi. 
The  long  winter  vacation  affords  students  an 
opportunity  to  teach  school,  or  work  at  other 
occupations,  thus  earning  money  to  pay  their 
expenses.  Many  students  have,  in  this  way, 
entirely  educated  themselves. 

RONE  ASHES,  ETC. 

F.  E.  S.,  Canyon  City,  Col.— 1.  My  plan  is 
to  sprinkle  the  platform  under  hens  with  char¬ 
coal  dust,  and  every  day  or  second  day  clean 
it  out  and  scatter  the  droppiDgs  on  the  man¬ 
ure  heap;  can  I  do  better/  2.  In  burning 
bones  so  thoroughly  as  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  bow  much  of  their  manurial  value  is 
lost?  3.  I  cau  get  any  quantity  of  bone  ashes 
at  from  $7  to  $  10  per  ton ;  would  it  pay  to  use 
them  on  apples,  pears  and  grapes  not  yet  fruit¬ 
ing;  also  on  farm  crops;  also  on  small  fruits; 
and  if  so,  how  much  per  acre? 

Ans. — 1.  You  can  not  improve  the  practice, 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  clean  out 
the  dust  aud  droppings  so  often;  if  a  little 
fresh  dust  was  thrown  in  every  second  day, 
once  a  week  would  be  often  enough  to  clean 
it  out.  2.  They  lose  the  ammonia  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  matter  that  is  driven  off;  that  is  all.  It 
amounts  to  from  2}^  to  7  per  cent,  according 
to  the  kind  of  bones.  But  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  doubled  so  that  a 
tou  of  bone  asb  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of 
raw  bone.  3.  It  all  depends  as  to  whether 
your  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  or  not. 
If  it  is  deficient  in  this,  uotliiug  would  pay  so 
well  us  the  bones  ;  but  if  it  already  bus  a  sur¬ 
plus,  then  it  would  uot  pay  at  all.  Try  the 
application  on  some  annual  farm  crop  needing 
phosphoric  acid,  and  if  it  benefits  that,  then 
tuko  it  for  granted  it  would  benefit  all.  At 
seven  dollars  per  tou,  400  pounds  would  not 
cost  very  much;  try  that  aud  also  more  and 
less. 

TnRUSH  IN  A  HORSE:  CANINE  DISTEMPER. 

Subscriber,  no  address. — 1.  What  will  cure 
“foot  evil”  in  a  horse?  2.  My  shepherd  dog 
first  lost  his  appetite,  aud  shortly  afterwards 
his  limbs  jerked  spasmodically,  especially  the 
hind  ones;  dually  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
hind  leg  as  if  it  were  parulized  He  became 
weak  iu  the  Joins  aud  yulped  nearly  all  the 
time  as  if  in  pain.  He  lingered  about  six 
weeks  before  death  came  to  bis  relief.  Several 
other  dogs  here  have  died  in  the  same  way. 
What  was  the  trouble? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNK,  B.  V.  S. 

1.  Thrush,  occasioually  called  “foot  evil,” 
iu  the  horse,  is  usually  readily  cured  by  re* 


moving  the  cause,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  feet  and  the  application 
of  dry  calomel  or  any  dry  astringent.  Clean 
the  foot  carefully,  pare  away  all  detached 
pieces  of  born  or  frog,  and  apply  the  calomel 
in  powder  to  the  deceased  surface,  pregsing  it 
into  the  cleft  on  pledgets  of  tow  or  lint.  A  tar 
dressing  may  then  be  applied  over  the  whole. 
Where  inflammation  is  severe,  it  will  be  desir¬ 
able  to  apply  a  poultice,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  copper,  or 
other  astringent,  until  relieved.  Keep  the 
feet  clean  and  do  not  let  the  animal  stand  or 
run  in  wet  or  filth  of  any  kind.  2.  The  disease 
was  canine  distemper,  a  febrile,  infectious, 
and  contagious  disease  of  domestic  caruivora, 
attacking  especially  the  young.  This  was 
the  nervous  form,  terminating  in  chorea  and 
paralysis,  and,  like  other  complicated  forms, 
usually  fatal.  The  disease  frequently  rages 
as  an  epizootic,  but  the  simple  form  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  fatal.  Success  in  the  treatment  of 
the  simple  form  depends  largely  upon  careful 
nursing  and  comfortable  surroundings.  The 
food  should  be  restricted  in  quantity  but  given 
frequently,  and  be  the  most  easily  digestible 
that  the  dog  will  relish.  Milk,  porridge,  or 
bread  and  milk,  are  perhaps  the  best,  if  the 
dog  will  eat  them,  otherwise  beef  tea,  meat 
in  small  quantities,  or  whatever  the  dog  can 
relish.  At  the  outset  a  laxative  is  usually 
beneficial  to  remove  any  indigestible  materials 
from  the  intestinal  canal, — a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil  for  a  small  dog  or  puppy,  or  one 
or  two  tablespoonfuls  for  a  large  dog.  Then 
take  of  ipecaeuana  ten  graius,  extract  of 
belladona  twenty  grains,  nitrate  of  potash  one 
dram,  gentian  one  dram,  mix,  and  divide 
into  ten  to  tweuty-flve  doses,  according  to 
size  of  dog,  and  give  morning  and  night.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  prescribe  for  a  disease  which 
varies  so  greatly  and  is  liable  to  so  many 
complications,  each  particular  form  demand¬ 
ing  special  treatment. 

ECZEMA  AND  SPLINT  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  C  ,  Nunda,  N.  Y.—' There  are  little  bunches 
all  over  the  legs  of  my  horse;  whenever  he  is 
heated  and  gets  a  chance  he  bites  himself  all 
over.  There  is  matter  in  the  bunches  and 
after  a  while  they  turn  to  scabs;  what  ails  him! 
2.  He  has  also  a  splint;  what  should  be  the 
treatment? 

ANSWERED  BV  F.  L  KtLBORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

1 .  It  is  an  eczematous  eruption  due  to  faulty 
nutrition,  improper  feeding  or  unwholesome 
surroundings.  The  treatment  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health  and  the  removal  from  the  system,  by 
the  bowels  or  kidneys,  of  those  morbid  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  now  being  eliminated  by  the 
skin,  causing  the  eruption.  Give  five  drams 
of  Barbadoes  aloes  and  two  drams  of  ginger, 
made  into  a  ball  with  sirup,  and  administer 
it  by  placing  it  well  back  in  the  mouth,  and 
holdiug  up  the  bead  until  swallowed.  Then 
each  morning  give  four  drams  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  one-balf  ounce  each  of  powdered 
geutian  and  cinchona  bark,  to  be  followed  in 
the  evening  by  one  dram  of  colc.hicum,  two 
drams  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  three  or  four 
grains  of  arsenic  in  Fowler’s  Solution.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  itchiness,  wash  the  parts  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  carbonate,  or  if  relief  is  not 
obtained,  with  a  solution  of  one  dram  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  in  each  quart  of  water.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  easily  digested,  wholesome 
food  in  moderate  quantities.  Do  not  over¬ 
feed,  especially  on  stimulating  or  heating 
foods,  and  avoid  coarse  or  other  inferior 
foods.  2.  If  the  splint  is  an  old  one,  produc¬ 
ing  no  lameness,  it  will  probably  uever  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  and  had 
better  not  be  disturbed.  But  if  it  is  of  recent 
formation,  or  causes  lameness,  it  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  treatment.  Any  heat  or  tenderness 
is  to  be  relieved  by  cooling  applications  or 
the  wet  bandage,  followed  by  a  cantbarides 
blister  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  subside. 
(See  ‘•Lameness  in  a  Mare”  iu  F.  C.  of  July 
18th,  for  directions  for  blistering).  The  blis¬ 
ter  may  be  repeated  when  the  effects  of  the 
first  have  passed  off.  A  rest  of  one  to  several 
mouths  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a  cure. 

STRAIN  AND  GOITRE  IN  A  COW. 

E.  S.,  Macedonia,  Ohio, — 1.  What  can  be 
done  for  a  cow  that  is  weak  and  stiff  in  the 
hind-quarters!  It  is  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
slip  on  the  ice  last  Winter;  one  hip  is  higher 
and  sharper  than  the  other,  and  on  that  side 
the  leg  is  thrown  out  too  much  in  walking. 
2.  Ou  another  cow  there  has  been  for  several 
months  a  large  swelling  ou  the  neck  just  for¬ 
ward  of  the  dewlap,  and  it  is  increasing.  It 
seems  like  goitre,  if  cows  are  subject  to  that 
ailment.  What  is  it? 

Ans. — l.  Repeated  blistering  over  the  seat 
of  the  injury  will  probably  be  most  effective: 
powdered  cantharides,  two  drams;  croton  oil, 
ten  drops;  oil  of  peppermint,  two  to  three 
drops;  lard,  one  ounce ;  mix  thoroughly.  Cut 
the  hair  from  the  part  aud  apply",  rubbing  in 
well  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  When  the  blister  is  well  raised 
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wash  off  with"  Castile  soap  suds  and  smear 
daily  with  vaseline.  The  cow  must  be  kept  in 
the  stanchions  or  tied  short  to  keep  the  mouth 
from  reaching  the  blistered  surface.  Repeat 
the  blister  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  after 
the  effects  of  the  first  have  passed  off.  2.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  subject  to  goitre  the  same  as  any  of  the 
other  domestic  animals,  and  the  treatment  is 
the  same  as  for  other  animals.  Externally 
apply  iodine  ointment  daily  with  smart  fric¬ 
tion,  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  nearly  but 
not  quite  blistered.  Internally  give  one-half 
dram  of  iodide  of  potassium  twice  daily  If 
tbe  swelling  is  very  large,  any  liquid  it  may 
contain  may  be  drawn  off  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  aud  inject  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
into  the  cavity  of  the  goitre — compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  one  part;  water,  five  parts. 
Usually  treatment  has  to  be  continued  for 
several  weeks  or  even  months.  Some  old 
cows  require  a  surgical  operation,  which  can 
be  performed  only  by  an  experienced  vet¬ 
erinarian. 

POULTRY  QUERIES. 

A.  E.  II.,  Souris,  Manitoba,  Canada. — 1. 
Can  a  person  manage  an  incubator  and 
brooder  solely  with  the  aid  of  the  printed 
directions?  2.  Are  they  reliably  automatic 
ai  d  can  their  use  be  made  profitable  under 
ordinary  conditions?  3.  Who  makes  the  best 
incubators  and  brooders?  4.  What  are  the 
best  poultry  books,  and  from  whom  can  they 
be  purchased?  5.  Where  can  I  find  directions 
for  eapouizing  fowls?  t>.  Would  Florida  be  a 
good  State  for  a  Northern  man  to  raise  poul¬ 
try  for  a  Northern  market? 

Ans.— 1.  We  think  it  is  much  easier  to 
manage  an  incubator  than  a  brooder;  at  least 
we  bear  those  who  use  them  say  it  is  much 
easier  to  hatch  chicks  than  to  raise  them.  It 
is  possible  for  a  novice  to  learn  to  use  one  from 
printed  directions  and  experience — mostly  ex¬ 
perience.  2.  Many  are  reasonably  automatic, 
but  all  need  careful  watching,  and  success 
largely  depends  upon  care  bestowed.  Some 
are  making  incubator*  successful,  and  yet  we 
should  advise  everybody  to  commence  care¬ 
fully  and  go  slow,  proving  the  thing  for 
t he u  selves.  The  large  establishments  that 
we  were  told  were  going  to  revolutionize  the 
chicken  business  haven’t  done  much  in  that 
way  yet,  and  it  may  be  the  old  hen  will  oome 
out  ahead.  3.  We  have  not  tried  any  and  so 
can’t  say.  Send  to  each  maker  for  circulars 
and  study  the  matter  for  y  ourself.  W e  would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  used  them. 
•L  Lewis’s  Practical  Poultry  Book,  $1  50;  and 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  $2.00,  are 
as  good  as  any.  Both  can  be  obtained  from 
the  American  News  Company,  New  York 
City.  5.  Full  directions  are  given  in  the 
above  works;  and  in  back  volumes  of  the 
Rural.  6  We  think  it  is  pretty  far  south, 
and  too  far  from  the  large  markets;  yet  we 
do  not  like  to  advise. 

ANiEMIA  IN  A  COW.  0 

J.  C.  L.,  West  Leroy,  Mich, — Ever  since 
she  calved  in  the  Spring  of  1884,  my  six  year- 
old  cow  has  been  thin  and  feeble,  and  failed 
to  yield  as  much  milk  as  she  gave  previously. 
Last  June  she  dropped  a  calf  a  month  too 
soon,  without  any  enlargement  of  the  udder  or 
any  secretion  whatever  of  milk.  She  swelled 
between  the  fore  legs  to  such  a  size  that  she 
couldu’t  walk,  and  soon  the  swelling  extended 
over  tbe  entire  body.  On  making  iucisions 
a  yellowish,  watery  discharge  occurred.  There 
wasn’t  enough  blood  iu  the  swelling  to  color 
the  discharge,  and  the  flesh  seemed  composed 
of  round,  yellowish-while  bunches  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Whatailsthe 
beast? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBOBNE,  B.  V.  S. 

The  condition  appears  to  be  what  is  called 
anaemia,  a  term  applied  to  that  condition  of 
the  system  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  and 
poverty  of  the  blood.  It  is  the  effect  of  vari¬ 
ous  disorders  rather  than  a  disease  of  itself. 
The  first  requisite  in  the  successful  treatment 
of  the  condition  is  the  removal  of  the  cause,  if 
it  can  be  discovered,  that  is  depleting  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Give  special  attention  to  the  hygienic 
surroundings  of  the  animal.  Let  the  food  be 
of  the  first  quality,  of  easy  digestion,  aud 
moderate  iu  quantity.  Ground  oats,  barley 
or  beans,  with  wheat  bran,  and  an  allowance 
of  oil  cake,  are  excellent.  As  a  tonic,  give 
two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  ounce 
each  of  powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  twice 
daily.  After  giving  the  iron  several  days, 
withhold  it  for  a  few  days,  after  which  con¬ 
tinue  as  before.  Free  access  to  salt  and  good, 
pure  water  is  esseutial. 

CLOVER  SOD  FOR  CORN. 

C.  H.,  Southport,  Ind. — 1.  Which  will  insure 
the  best  corn  crop,  to  plow  clover  sod  this  Fall, 
or  let  it  stand  and  plow  in  Spring  just  in  time 
for  planting  ?  2.  W  ould  it  pay  better  to  leave 
a  good  crop  of  second-growth  clover  until 
Spring  to  be  plowed  down  for  corn,  or  to  cut 
it  now  for  feed? 

Ans.  -1.  Weshould  prefer  letting  the  clover 

gvo*Y  until  nearly  planting  time,  proyidUig 


you  do  not  let  stock  eat  it  close  off.  If  left 
without  pasturing  off,  it  will  afford  a  heavy 
growth  for  plowing  down  by  planting  time, 
2.  If  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  connection  with 
grain  and  the  manure  is  saved  and  spread  this 
Winter  upon  the  clover  stubble,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  to  have  it  cut  and  fed  out: 
but  if  not  to  be  fed  and  returned,  we  should 
expect  a  much  better  crop  by  leaving  it  and 
plowing  it  under  with  that  which  may  grow 
in  the  Spring. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  W.  W.,  Deer  Park,  Md.—l.  1  have 
dammed  a  stream,  to  obtain  power  to  force 
water  to  my  buildings  on  the  top  of  a  hill; 
the  craw-fish  make  holes  through  the  dam, 
which  draw  off  a  large  part  of  the  water; 
how  can  I  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  mak¬ 
ing  these  holes?  2.  Where  can  I  buy  a  shep¬ 
herd  dog  cheap? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  way  of  destroying 
them,  or  of  preventing  the  injury,  except  by 
making  the  dam  stronger,  or  by  building  a 
narrow  stone  wall  np  through  its  center,  using 
water-lime  in  its  construction.  2.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.  sell  these  dogs,  as  do  many  of 
the  breeders  of  fine  stock. 

G  W.  S  ,  Otsego,  Wis. — Three  months  ago 
my  yearling  colt  began  to  jerk  up  his  hind 
feet  with  a  quick  motion;  the  habit  has  grown 
worse,  and  he  drags  the  hind  feet ;  when 
he  moves  them  he  does  so  with  a  jerk.  The 
muscles  from  hip  to  stilfle  are  shrunken  and 
rigid.  What  ails  him? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  from  which  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
diagnosis.  There  was  probably  sprain  of  the 
hips,  which  appears  to  be  aggravated  by  some 
reflex  reverse  action  resembling  stringhalt. 
For  treatment  of  the  lameness  see  the  F.  C.  of 
July  ISth,  for  "Lameness  in  a  Mare.”  The 
administration  of  thee  or  four  grains  of  nux 
vomica  and  one  dram  nitre,  twice  daily,  may 
prove  beneficial. 

H.  C.  R.,  FranklbUon,  N.  C. — 1.  What 
shrub  makes  the  best  hedge  fence  for  general 
purposes,  and  where  can  I  procure  it  in  large 
quantities?  2.  What  kind  of  seed  wheat 
(winter)  would  you  recoin  mood  for  this  lat¬ 
itude,  and  where  can  I  get  it?  3  Are  all  the 
advertisements  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
reliable?  4.  Which  is  the  best  corn-and-cob 
crusher  for  steam  power,  for  general  use. 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  nothing  better  for  gren- 
erat  purposes  than  the  Japan  quince.  2.  Diehl- 
Mediterranean,  Martin’s  Amber,  Landreth. 
Try  some  of  each.  They  can  be  had  of  any 
seedsman.  3.  No.  But  there  is  no  paper  that 
tries  harder  to  have  them  so.  4.  See  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Rural. 

J,  L.  B.,  Bay  Shore,  Fa.— 1.  My  Worden, 
Eldorado,  Brighton  and  Concord  grapes  have, 
to  a  great  extent  shriveled  and  dried  up, 
dropping  from  one-third  to  one-half  their 
leaves  before  the  fruit  is  matured;  the  vines 
have  received  good  culture;  what  was  the 
cause?  2  How  is  the  Perkins  grape  received 
in  the  N.  Y.  market? 

Ans — 1.  They  were  probably  attacked 
with  mildew  of  some  kind.  2.  Itisnotknown 
in  the  market  as  yet.  And  in  our  experience 
it  drops  considerably  from  the  cluster. 

C.  B.  G.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. — 1.  What  are 
the  six  best  varieties  of  strawberries,  when 
productiveness  and  size  are  alone  cared  for? 
2,  What  are  the  best  dozen  grapes,  all  good 
qualities  being  considered? 

Ans.  1.  Lincoln,  Jewell,  Sharpless.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Parry,  Jersey  Queen.  2.  Eldorado, 
Niagara,  Victoria  for  white;  Delaware, 
Brighton  and  probably  Woodruff  Red  for  red  ; 
Moore’s  Early,  Herbert,  Concord  for  black. 

C.  B.  IF.,  Washington,  Pa. — I  have  one  or 
two  hundred  barrels  of  fine  Albemarle  Pip- 
ins;  will  you  recommend  some  reliable  firm  to 
whom  I  can  send  them  in  New  York  City? 

Ans. — There  are  so  many  good  firms  in  this 
city  it  would  be  unjust  forus  to  single  them 
out.  Examine  onr  advertising  columns;  those 
advertising  there  are  O.  K. 

M.  S  ,  Ddcvan,  IFw. — The  insect  you  sent 
is  the  commonest  of  our  Horn-tail  flies,  and  is 
known  as  Trernex  columba.  It  bores  into  a 
uumber  or  forest  and  shade  trees,  such  as  elm, 
maple,  sycamore,  hickory  aud  oak,  and  lays 
its  white,  oval  eggs  under  the  bark.  The 
larva*  are  wood  feeders,  and  sometimes  occur 
in  sufficient  number  to  kill  a  large  tree.  The 
egg-laying  is  done  in  July,  August,  and  the 
early  part  of  September.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  the  insect  remains  in  the  larval 
state. 

Z.  Z.—l  have  a  wistaria  that  was  trans¬ 
planted  six  years  ago  and  has  not  blossomed 
since.  Why? 

Ans. — They  are  often  as  long  as  that  in 
blooming,  after  being  transplanted. 

C.  J.  B-,  Dayton,  Tenn. — We  can  only 
advise  you  to  try  unleached  wood  ashes  and 
also  raw-bone  tiour,  if  you  can  get  it. 

&  E-,  fiv't,  Afic/i. — Ab?olqtQly  QQtWug  i¬ 


sold  at  this  office  except  the  Rural  New-Yor¬ 
ker.  Onions — How  to  Raise  them  Profitably, 
price  20  cents,  can  be  had  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  News  Co.,  this  city. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  J.  B.,  Platte  City, Mo.— Surely  G.  C.  B, 
of  La  wrence.Kans. ,  w  ho  says,  in  a  late  Rural, 
that  the  Crimson  Beauty  Raspberry  was 
killed  on  his  place,  hasn't  the  genuine 
Beauty.  I  have  it  from  A.  M.  Purdy,  and 
it  withstood  the  extreme  cold  of  last  Winter 
perfectly ;  doc  even  the  smallest  part  of  the 
canes  was  injured  in  the  least.  I  saw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  vines  on  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Stay- 
man,  Leavenworth,  Kan?.,  and  none  was 
injured,  while  Cutbbers  was  injured  con¬ 
siderably. 

W.  J.  O  ,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. — My  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Pocblington  Grape  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  a  late  report  from  the 
Rural  Grouoda  Tbe  bunch  and  berry  on  my 
soil  are  larger  than  the  Concord, and  it  ripened 
with  the  latter.  The  skin  is  tender;  the  pulp 
melting,  tender  and  jucy,  and  the  flavor 
was  pronounced  delicious  by  all  who  tasted 
it.  1  have  a  Prentiss  vine  that  has  been 
planted  three  years  and  has  borne  no  fruit 
yet.  The  vine  is  perfectly  healthy  and  has 
made  a  fine  growth  this  season.  You  certain¬ 
ly  have  not  the  genuine  Crimson  Beauty 
Raspberry,  there  is  a  difference  that  anyone 
can  detect.  I  think  more  of  the  C.  B.  than 
of  any  berry  in  my  collection. 

CULTURE  OF  CORN. 

J.  M.  S  ,  Quincy,  111. — I  must  take  except¬ 
ions  to  what  is  said  in  reply  to  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Northwestern  Nebraska,  in  a  late 
Rural,  advising  surface  culture  of  corn. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  upon 
some  soils  surface  culture  is  the  best.  But  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  time  aud  again,  that 
tbe  man  who  depends  upon  surf  ace  culture  on 
an  Illinois  prairie  soil  in  a  wet  year,  will  get 
sadly  left.  It  is  not  because  he  cannot  keep 
the  weeds  down  i  though  if  he  stayed  out  of 
the  field  for  ten  days  he  would  have  some 
very  respectable  ones  to  contend  with),  be 
cause  under  such  treatment  the  [corn  has  too 
little  heat  and  too  much  moisture.  This  is 
especially  the  case  while  it  is  young.  There  is 
enough  rain  nine  Springs  out  of  ten  to  “run 
together  and  beat  down”  our  fields  of  loose, 
black  soil,  from  the  time  the  corn  is  planted 
till  it  is  two  inches  high;  and  it  will  turn 
yellow  and  almost  stop  growth,  (and  if,  the 
season  is  wet,  will  die),  oq  matter  how  well 
you  keep  down  weeds  and  grass,  so  long  as 
you  skin  over  the  surface.  You  must  get  into 
the  field  with  the  double-diamond  and  throw 
the  ground  into  ridges.  Then  the  water  will 
drain  down  into  the  furrows  and  run  off;  the 
sun  and  air  will  have  access  to  a  greater  sur¬ 
face  and  dry  the  ground  more  rapidly ;  and 
the  sua  can  get  near  the  root3  of  the  corn, 
warming  the  ground  abont  them.  In  nine 
seasons  out  of  ten  such  treatment  is  required 
when  the  corn  is  small,  for  in  nine  seasons  out 
of  ten  we  have  too  much  rain  at  this  time. 
As  the  roots  of  the  corn  are  small,  but  few  of 
them  are  cut.  If  the  season  proves  unusually 
wet,  it  is  better  to  continue  this  treatment — 
using  the  double-diamonds.  That  I  am  cor- 
cect  in  this  I  am  sure  90  percent,  of  the  wide¬ 
awake  farmers  who  have  tried  cultivating 
corn  on  such  land,  will  testify,  and  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  same  cultivation  will  prove 
the  better  in  Northwestern  Nebraska,  especial¬ 
ly  in  Sioux  County. 

And  it  is  our  common  experience  that  riding 
cultivators  are  a  nuisaaoe.  They  have  been 
tried  and  are  being  tried,  and  although  I  was 
travelling  over  Illinois  aud  adjoining  western 
territory,  by  rail,  fully  one-tbird  of  the  time 
duriog  the  past  season,  I  saw  only  four  riding 
cultivators  in  use,  and  I  am  certain  two  of 
these,  at  least,  were  being  tested.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  agents  may  talk  as  they  please, 
but  the  best  work  can  not  be  done  here — iu 
large,  even  fields,  where  there  are  neither 
roots  nor  stones  to  obstruct — with  riding  culti¬ 
vators,  and  I  can  not  see  how  the  best  work 
can  be  done  with  them  else  where;  andyouwelt 
say  that  we  want  only  the  best  work. 


CosntrsiCAnoNs  Reokivrd  roa  the  Week  Ending 
SA.Tm.DAT,  October  I?,  188s. 

J.  R.  W. — C.  M.  G.-C.  S.  M  -P.  M.  S.— S.  B.  H.— F. 
E  a-F.  C.-W.  M.  K.-R  W.-J.  E.-J.  H.-J.  J.- 
D  Z.  C. — O.  A  B. — J.  E.  P. — J.  a  K. — G.  R. — J.  W.  S. 
— B.  V.  M.-R.  M— L.  K.-W.  E.  J.-R.  F.— C.  A  G.— 
L.  L  a  grass  received. — C.  W.  L.— J.  J.  B.— L.  B.  H., 
weed  rev  ived.— A.  M.  P.— W.  B  H.— S.  I,.,  grass  re¬ 
ceived.— P  W.-B  -L_  a  S.-J.  P.  W.— L.  B.  H.-G. 
L  — W.  F.  K.— P.  W.— A.  H.  McC.— M.  E.  J.-C.— 
R.W,  F.-R.  F.-W,  B.  T.-J,  M.-A.  S.  B.-F.  D.  K. 
— J.  D.  L-E.  8.  G.-P.  E.,  thanks.— R.  S.-P.  J.B.— 
E.  J.  B— W.  F.— P.  B.  U.-V.  M-W.  F.  B.-K.F.-J. 
D  — "HortlcolA  R.  L  <Ont.),  thanks.— H.  A  B.,no.— 
B  8.— C.  A.  G.— D.  R.-C  SI.  II -A  H.  McG.,  grass 
received  — O.  C.,  Domestic  Economy— we  can  not 
answer  by  mall.— H  B.— P.  B.  L  ,  thank*.— A.  J  C. — 
L  H.  B„  Jr.-C.  L  B.,  thank*.— L.  M.  Jt.-J.  L— J.  W  , 
F  — G.  W.  G.— J.  T.  R.— "A  new  subscriber.”— C.  L  — 
1L  E.C.— J.  T.  T.-ff,  G.W.,  Sr.,  with  much  pleasure. 
— G.  I .  P.— R.  C.  H.— F.  L.  K.,  thanks — ‘‘Progress.’*— 
0,  M  P.-f ,  W,  S-W,  gad  a.  F. 
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Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tale 
the  trouble  to  write  vs  to  “stop”  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term,  except  by 
oversight,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 


250,000  COPIES 

of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  of  its  Special 
Number,  containing  a  full  account  of  its 
next  Free  Seed  Distribution  and  presents 
to  subscribers  for  clubs,  will  be  issued 
early  next  month.  The  price  for  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  40  cents  per  agate  line. 
It  should  be  $2.50  per  line.  The  issue 
of  250,000  copies  (guaranteed)  will  be 
mailed  from  the  date  of  its  publication 
until  next  May.  It  is  further  guaranteed 
that  every  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yor¬ 
ker  from  November  10  until  January  15, 
will  be  at  least  20,000  copies  in  excess  of 
its  regular  issues.  Advertising  copy  for 
the  edition  of  250,000  must  be  received  by 
October  31st.  Patrons  need  not  ask  for 
position. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  RURAL 
are  requested  to  renew  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  all  of  next  for  the  regular  price 
($2),  and  to  present  the  Rural  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  (their  unexpired  term)  to 
some  appreciative  friend. 

THIS  WILL  COST  our  subscribers 
nothing  whatever.  The  present  is  made 
at  our  expense.  In  this  way,  they  may 
aid  in  increasing  the  Rural’s  circulation 
for  1886. 

- »  ♦  • - 

We  are  now  collecting  the  experience 
of  pomologistsasto  black  currants,  which 
with  a  cut  of  the  New  Black  Champion, 
will  be  presented  in  a  few  weeks. 


Next  week  we  will  place  before  our 
readers  an  account  of  our  work  during 
the  past  eight  years  in  improving  wheats, 
with  illustrations.  In  a  few  weeks  there¬ 
after,  an  account  of  our  rye- wheat  hy¬ 
brids,  with  illustrations,  will  be  given. 


Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  D.  S.  Mar¬ 
vin,  protests,  in  this  issue,  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  grape-vines  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
shall  not  be  put  forward  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  conduct  over  the 
whole  country.  He  thinks  that  “a  dead¬ 
ly  injury  is  thereby  done  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  our  viticulture.” 
And  yet  in  the  same  article  he  says  that 
with  him  Moore’s  Early  is  not  vigorous; 
the  Delaware  suffers  from  mildew;  the 
Concord  will  not  ripen;  the  vine  of  the 
Lady  is  feeble  and  it  is  a  poor  bearer. 


One  day  last  week,  as  we  were  digging 
our  potatoes  in  a  rich-soil  plot,  one  hill 
yielded  22  tubers  of  fair  size,  which 
weighed  6  1-2  pounds.  The  other  hills 
yielded  heavily,  all  but  two,  which  as 
there  were  but  seven  bills  in  all,  reduced 
the  yield  per  acre  considerably.  If  an 
entire  acre  could  be  made  to  yield  6  1-2 
pounds  per  hill,  it  would  give  (planted 
three  feet  by  one)  1,573  budiels.  Any 
of  our  readers  who  have  dug  6  1-2  pounds 
of  potatoes  from  a  single  hill  will  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  a  jolly  thing  to  do.  The 
variety  will  be  introduced  as  the  Everitt. 


A  respected  friend  of  Tyrone,  Pa., 
and  one  who  is  exceedingly  careful  as 
to  what  he  writes  for  publication,  says 
that  the  Brighton  is  in  its  glory  this  year. 
Pocklington  pleases,  but  seems  liable  to 
drop.  Worden,  fine  as  always,  is  clearly 
earlier!  and  somewhat  richer  than  the 
Concord.  It  ripens  its  leaves  and  wood 
earlier.  Moore’s  Early,*  good.  Bagging 


early  seemed  to  save  his  Marthas  this  year, 
which  always  in  years  passed  rotted. 
Some  Merrimacs  were  good  in  bags, 
while  others  were  badly  rotted  without 
them. 

-  - •  4  • - 

Before  complaining  of  untrustworthy 
farm-hands,  one  might  take  comfort  in 
considering  how  much  more  reliable  they 
are  than  the  great  majority  of  town-bred 
help,  whose  trickeries  make  watchfulness 
a  burden  to  those  obliged  to  employ  them. 
Country  hands,  mostly  raised  among  the 
woods  and  fields,  have  generally  a  share 
of  the  integrity  and  innocence  of  their 
surroundings,  and  only  need  fair  and 
kindly  treatment  to  respond  with  as  faith¬ 
ful  devotedness  to  the  duty  they  are  hired 
for  as  sound  hearts  and  rgrateful  feelings 
can  prompt. 


Tns  experiment  of  showing  upon  a 
half- acre  of  worn-out  soil  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  raising  potatoes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trench-mulcli  system  of 
the  Rural,  is  before  our  readers.  We 
arc  disappointed  certainly.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  faithfully  made,  however, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  make  excuses 
for  the  disappointing  results.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were  all  unfavorable,  it  is  true; 
but  we  sought  them.  We  met  the  enemy 
fairly  and  squarely,  and — we  are  his.  But 
a  single  swallow  does  not  make  a  Sum¬ 
mer;  neither  does  a  single  disaster 
necessarily  end  a  war. 


Our  White  Plume  Celery  is  turning  out 
very  desirable  in  spite  of  remarks  in  these 
columns  to  the  contrary.  Wc  have  two 
kinds, the  White  Plume  and  the  Improved 
White  Plume,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
trifle  more  vigorous  than  the  other,  and 
gives  a  few  more  stalks  to  the  plant.  The 
outside  leaves  are  green  or  variegated; 
the  inside  leaves  a  cream-white.  The 
foliage  looks  pretty  in  glasses  or  celery 
“boats,”  and  the  stalks,  though  not  quite 
so  tender  as  celery  blanched  in  the  usual 
way,  and  perhaps  not  quite  so  mild  or 
sweet,  are  yet  very  palatable.  It  is  now  a 
question  whether  this  self -blanching  celery 
is  not  the  best  for  early  use. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  writes 
as  follows:  “Talk  about  sen  ding  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  heathen.  The  Rural’s  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Special  Number,  if  in  the  hands  of 
and  thoroughly  read  by  every  farmer  in 
the  country,  would  be  worth  millions  to 
the  farmers  of  the  nation.  There  is  more 
real  practical  fertilizer  information  in  it 
than  most  papers  furnish  in  a  dozen  years. 
In  the  ‘Rural  Lunch.’  page  620,  you 
advise  Western  readers  to  save  this 
number  for  their  children.  This  should 
have  been  printed  in  bold  face  type  on 
every  page,  and  attention  should  be  called 
to  it  at  least  once  a  month  for  the  next 
ten  years,  or  until  such  time  as  Western 
farmers  begin  to  fully  realize  that  fertiliz¬ 
ing  their  land  is  a  task  they  must  “tackle” 
before  many  years. 

- - ♦♦♦  ■■■  ■- 

There  is  nothing  better  as  a  drink  for 
the  thirsty  than  plenty  of  sweet  skim-milk ; 
it  is  nourishing,  cooling  and  satisfies  thirst, 
and  what  else  can  do  as  much?  It  will  pay 
any  farmer  having  four  or  five  cows  and 
a  lot  of  hired  men  at  work,  to  build  an 
ice-house  and  procure  a  creamer  just,  on 
purpose  to  have  the  milk  to  drink  while 
it  is  fresh.  With  the  use  of  icc  and  deep 
setting,  the  milk  strained  at  milking  time 
in  the  morning  will  be  so  separated  from 
the  cream  at  the  bottom  by  the  time  of 
goiug  to  work,  that  the  jugs  cau  be  filled 
without  the  loss  of  cream  or  interference 
with  its  rising.  This  can  be  continued 
as  often  as  the  jugs  are  emptied  until  the 
milk  is  exhausted.  Our  men  on  the 
farm  drink  all  the  milk  that  can  be  spared 
them,  and  it  does  them  a  heap  of  good. 
But,  remember,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  Bkim-milk  only  a  few  hours  from 
the  cow,  produced  by  deep-cold  setting 
and  the  old-fashioned  “blue”  skim-milk 
of  the  shallow  pans. 

■  ■»  »+»  -  - 

We  believe  that  the  sewing  machine 
which  the  Rural  proposes  to  offer  in  its 
regular  premium-list, for  only  40  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  also  in  its  list  of  presents  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  the  best  machine  in  the  world. 
If  we  did  not  believe  it,  we  would  not 
say  bo,  since  it  would  do  us  far  more  barm 
than  good.  There  is  scarcely  any  friction, 
noise,  or  wear.  Tt  does  not  fatigue  the 
operat  or  as  other  machines  do,  being  light- 
running.  It  possesses  wonderful  dura¬ 
bility,  steam-power  tests  (2,000  stitches  a 
minute)  having  been  made  for  fivemouths, 
and  no  repairs  were  needed.  It  is’  claim¬ 
ed,  in  short, 'that  this  machine"  in  its 
entirely  ’new  principle,  is  the  'best,  most 
simple,  durable,  reliable,  noiseless,  and 
the  lightest  running  lock-stitch  family  and 


manufacturing  sewing  machine  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Full  descriptions  and  illlustra- 
tionB  will  be  given  in  our  Supplement  of 
next  month.  Meanwhile,  our  friends 
may  secure  subscribers.  The  retail  price 
is  $60.  The  Rural  will  pay  the  freight. 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  COME  TO  IT  ? 


Those  farmers  who  laugh  or  growl  at 
chemical  fertilizers  and  “fancy  farming” 
of  all  kinds, would  surely  be  troubled  with 
night-mare  after  spending  an  evening  in 
lookiug  over  an  English  agricultural 
paper.  In  glancing  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  a  recent  issue  of  a 
prominent  English  paper,  a  number  of 
items  are  found  that  will  seem  strange 
enough  to  many  of  our  readers.  “Hay 
spice”  is  sold  “for  improving  all  kinds  of 
hay.”  “It  completely  restores  damaged 
hay  to  palatable  flavor  and  tempting 
smell.”  “Lamb  food”  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  containing  “every  condition 
essential  to  the  health,  growth  and  early 
maturity  of  lambs,  the  only  effectual 
means  by  which  scours,  debility,  and  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  counteracted.”  There  are 
several  advertisements  of  “Calf -Meals” 
and  “Milk-Meals”  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  milk  in  feeding  calves.  Grass 
seeds  guaranteed  to  germinate  95  per 
cent.,  dressings  for  diseases  of  corn  and 
wheat,  and  rat  poisons,  giving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rats  killed  by  a  single  package,  are 
numerous.  One  prominent  advertisement 
is  that  for  a  Stock  Breeder’s  Medicine 
Chest,  containing  various  medicines  and 
directions  for  using  them.  This  seems 
like  a  valuable  thing,  and  it  might  well 
pay  some  of  our  reliable  American  veterin¬ 
arians  to  arrange  something  of  the  kind 
for  our  farmers.  Iron  foundations  for 
stacks  are  quite  largely  used  in  England. 
There  arc  many  other  special  medicines, 
manures,  and  foods  advertised,  and, 
apparently  largely  used.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  sons  of  many  of  our 
readers  will  see  the  day  ■when  all  these 
articles  will  be  in  use  here,  at  least  by 
experimental  farmers. 


WHO  WILL  WIN  IT? 


Some  time  ago  the  Rural  said  that  it. 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  some  of  our 
agricultural  societies  to  offer  premiums  for 
the  best  egg  preservative,  and  suggested 
that  the  American  Institute  should  start 
the  movement.  In  view  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  prices  of  eggs  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter,  would  not  some  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  preserving 
summer  eggs  in  a  thoroughly  sound  con¬ 
dition  for  winter  prices  be  a  great,  boon 
to  every  poultry  keeper  in  the  land?  Why 
“tbere’s  millions  in  it.”  Well,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  lias  honored  itself  by  accept¬ 
ing  our  suggestion.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  consisting  of  Peter  B.  Mead, 
Dr.  E.  Parmly  and  E.  Williams,  has  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  of  $20  “or  its  equivalent  in 
silver  plate.”  for  the  best  preservative  so 
simple  and  inexpensive  that  it  may  be 
used  by  farmers  and  poultry  keepers 
generally.  Tt  need  not  preserve  eggs  for 
breeding  purposes — though  this  is  desir¬ 
able — but  it  should  keep  them  in  good 
condition  for  market  or  domestic  use  for 
not  less  than  six  months.  It  must  stand 
a  practical  test  during  next  Summer,  and 
full  directions  must  therefore  accompany 
it.  If  it  is  some  simple  preparation  the 
Committee  can  buy,  they  must  be  told 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  use  it.  At.  the  end 
of  the  allotted  six  months  the  eggs  will 
be  broken  for  examination,  and  the  prize 
awarded  to  the  preservative  that  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  work  in  the  most  accept¬ 
able  manner;  but  the  prize  will  be  with¬ 
held  unless  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  in 
good  condition  for  family  use.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Peter  B.  Mead,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittte  on  Agriculture,  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.,  or  John  W.  Chambers,  American  In¬ 
stitute,  Clinton  nail.  New  York  City, 
Who  will  win  that  $20  prize,  and  in  Joing 
so  win  also  the  high  honor  due  to  a  public 

benefactor? 

- - 

ECONOMY  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 


There  arc  many  blunt  truths  that  are 
proved  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  one’s  life.  One  of  the  simplest,  and 
yet  the  hardest  to  understand,  is  the 
fact  that  wealth  comes,  not  so  much  from 
what  we  earn  as  from  what  wc  save.  The 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  make 
money  enough  to  enjoy  a  comfortable 
living  and  make  a  small  saving  each’year. 
That  a  large  proportion  of'working  people, 
particularly  those ’"who  live  in  the  cities, 
do  not'save  anything,  is  painfully  evident. 
City  life  with  alljexceptfthe  higher  classes 
is’at  best  only  a  struggle  for  existence. 


Most  of  the  yrorkraen  claim  that  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  low  wages  thev  receive. 
Most  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  work¬ 
ingmen  is  designed  to  either  increase 
wages  or  decrease  the  hours  of  labor. 
There  is  much  justice  in  these  demands, 
and  yet  they  are  very  slowlv  answered. 
There  lies  a  partial  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  working  people,  if  they  would  only 
use  it.  With  a  certain  income,  and  an 
equal  expense,  it  is  evident  that  no  saving 
can  be  made  unless  one  is  increased  or 
the  other  diminished.  The  increase  of 
income  lies  wholly  iu  the  hands  of  an¬ 
other,  while  lessening  of  expense  lies  with 
one’s  self.  There  are  very  few  young  men 
who  cannot  cut  down  their  expense  at  least 
50  cents  per  week.  This  may  seem  like 
a  small  thing,  but  it  will  count’in  the  end, 
and  the  habit  of  saving  will  grow  with 
use.  Any  man  of  40  years  who  will  ex¬ 
amine  bis  expense  account  of  15  years 
ago,  will  be  surprised  at  the  dozens  of 
items  that  could  have  been  avoided,  and 
which  really  gave  no  genuine  satisfaction. 
It  will  not  pay  any  man  to  try  and  econo¬ 
mize  by  eating  cheap  and  badly  prepared 
food,  but  there  arc  numberless  little  ex¬ 
tras  in  the  shape  of  c'gars,  drinks  and 
fancy  clothing  that  might  easily  be  cut 
off.  There  are  too  many  sad-faced,  discour¬ 
aged-looking  men  in  the  world  now. 
The  hope  and  spirit  have  been  crushed  out 
of  them  by  debt.  If  they  could  live  their 
lives  over,  what  a  change  there  would  be ! 


BREVITIES. 


Send  the  Rural  to  your  friends. 

The  best  sewing-machine  in  the  icorld  for  40 
yearly  subscribers! 

A  few  subscribers  will  entitle  yon  to  one 
of  the  Rural’s  sterling  presents.  The  list  of 
articles  to  be  presented  to  subscribers  for 
clubs  will  soon  be  published. 

And  as  the  leaves  of  the  diciduous  trees 
fall  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  evergreens— 
those  green  companions  of  Winter.  Fortu¬ 
nate  is  he  who  has  evergreens  about  bis  home. 

A  friend  from  Medina,  N.  Y.,  writes  us; 
“I  have  ;iust  read  your  article  on  our  State 
Fair,  aud  can  do  no  less  than  hasten  to  ex¬ 
press  mv  thanks.  I  think  vou  bare  ‘hit  the 
nail  on  the  head’  in  several  important  parti¬ 
culars,  and  it  will  have  good  effect.” 

On  Rept.  19th,  we  received  from  John  E. 
Tuttle,  of  Tallette,  N.  Y.,  a  bag  of  seedling 
pears.  They  were  of  medium  size,  of  a  solid 
green  color,  and  though  not  at  all  handsome 
were  of  very  good  quality.  Will  Mr.  Tuttle 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  kind  remembrance. 

On  our  newly  cleared  laud  it  is  found,  iu 
some  places,  that  the  soil  produces  better 
crons  after  thirty  years  of  cultivation  than 
it  did  after  ten  years,  even  with  but  little 
manure.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  change 
of  some  obnoxious  compositions  in  the  soil 
through  aeration  aud  oxidation. 

Oun  friend  C.  F.  Cowles,  of  Syracuse.  N. 
Y..  some  time  sine3  sent  us  a  box  of  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  Primate  Apple  and  asked 
what  we  thought  of  it.  If  he  wishes  to  know 
wbat  we  thought  of  the  act  of  sending  the 
apples,  we  replv,  it  vas  very  considerate,  and 
everv  one  in  the  office  unites  in  extending 
thanks.  If  what  wo  thought  of  the  Primate, 
why  the  same  now  ns  always — that,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  the  best  family  annle  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  and  no  family,  wherever 
it  will  succeed,  should  be  without  a  full  supply. 

Rome  “fretful  fanners”  are  ever  anticipat¬ 
ing  bad  weather,  or  some  other  cause  of  mis¬ 
hap.  Bnd  cannot  even  feel  thankful  or  content 
when  they  escape  the  dreaded  disaster.  Usu¬ 
ally  all  this  discomfort  comes,  not  so  much 
from  the  weather,  or  from  trespass,  as  from 
their  own  ill-used  and  ruined  stomachs.  An¬ 
other  class  is  over-rash  and  ventnrsome,  and 
incurs  loss  for  went  of  heed,  doing  things  at 
wrong  seasons,  Give  us  the  farm  manager 
who  looks  ahead  with  cautious  prijdeuce.  who 
bears  iu  mind  all  that,  the  season  requires  to 
be  done,  and  all  that  accident,  adds  to  this, 
and  then  takes  up.  everv  morning,  the  work 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  sky,  earth  and  air. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  learned  in  soil- 
culture — one  of  the  bottom  principles— is,  that 
the  soil  supplies  only  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  its  stores  of  plant  food  every  season:  were 
it.  otherwise  it  would  soon  become  exhausted. 
Our  care  mu«t.  chiefly  be  that  this  annual  sim¬ 
ply — given  like  our  own  ‘dailv  bread,' in  regu¬ 
lar  ration — shall  go  to  feed  the  plants  we 
value  and  trv  to  raise,  and  not  a  horde  of 
hungry,  rapid  grnwi'-g  weeds,  the  roots  of 
which  outstretch  those  of  our  cron  plants,  and. 
catching  first,  the  precious  solutions  which 
should  be  theirs,  hold  them .  at  least  for  that 
season,  locked  no  and  unavailable,  until  an¬ 
other  vear  shall  bring  its  season  of  decompos¬ 
ition*  and  recompositions.  Every  bit  of  stem 
or  leaf  or  root  of  a  weed  is  so  much  taken  ir¬ 
remediably  away  from  the  ydants  we  waut  to 
see  fully  developed. 

“Keep  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail  ” 
How  true  the  words  are!  How  they  crowd 
into  the  mind  os  wi<  stand  at  the  door  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  Autumn  and  look  out 
over  the  farm.  The  bam  is  crowded  with 
hay  and  grain.  The  earth  has  given  up  her 
loads  of  vegetables.  The  trees  are  full  of 
fruit:  the  air  is  fill!  of  that  delight¬ 
ful  hn/.c  that  puts  beautv  on  the"* roughest 
landscape.  It,  is  afit  ending  for  the'  'hard 
work  of  the‘*'season.™It  'brings''a”nnme- 
1  ess  satisfaction.  “Work’-will' count!”  How 
true  the  old  Buying  is!  What  cowards" we  are 
to  fold  our"hai)ils  and!" wait*  for  “luck:”  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  labor  is  Immortal. 


Pomobgkal 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 


(RURAL  SHORT-HAND  REPORT.) 


STRAWBERRIES. 

On  assembling  for  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  second  day,  Mr.  Barry  presiding,  several 
resolutions  wore  reported  from  the  committee 
as  having  been  approved  and  accepted. 
Among  these  was  the  following  offered  by  Mr. 
Lyon: 

Resolved,  That  In  all  cases  in  which  new, 
newly  named,  or  recently  introduced  fruits 
shall  for  the  first  time  come  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  society,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  presiding  officers  to  submit  the  name  of 
the  variety  for  approval,  and  that  if  objected 
to,  the  variety  should  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  originator,  the  introducer,  or  of 
the  place  of  origin,  as  the  society  shall  direct, 
pending  the  designation  of  a  suitable  name, 
as  provided  in  rule  second,  section  one,  of 
society’s  ndes,  and  the  approval  of  such  name 
by  the  society. 

The  first  subject  then  taken  up  was  upon  the 

"INFLUENCE  OF  POLLEN 

on  the  size,  form,  color  and  flavor  of  fruits." 
Prof.  Lazenby  gave  the  results  of  some  exper¬ 
iments  tried  by  him  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  two  years  ago.  Crescent  Strawberry 
plants,  closely  protected  in  boxes,  had  been 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  different  perfect¬ 
flowering  varieties.  The  fruit  produced  by 
such  cross-fertilization  presented  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  pollen  plant  so  strongly  that 
any  one  familiar  with  the  varieties  could 
name  the  sort  from  which  the  pollen  had  been 
obtained,  in  all  cases.  Unfertilized  Crescents 
covered  produced  no  fruit.  Thisyear.however, 
he  said  the  influence  of  the  pollen  used  was 
far  less  marked,  and  none  could  have  traced 
its  origin  by  tbo  appearance  of  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced,  Prof.  Rudd  said  they  had  tried  simi¬ 
lar  experiments  in  the  West  some  years  ago, 
using  the  Colfax,  a  strictly  pistillate  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  variety .  Results  varied 
materially,  but  pollen  from  Wilson  or  Down¬ 
ing  always  improved  the  fruit,  while  that 
from  the  wild  strawberry  made  it  very  poor 
Indeed. 

A  lengthy  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  A. 
S.  Fuller,  of  New  Jersey,  was  then  read  by 
Ex-Secretary  Beal.  A  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  with 
pistillate  strawberries,  beginning  in  1850,  was 
given  by  the  writer.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Prince  that  pistillates  were  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  by  reason  of  their  unisexual  character, 
seemed  plausible;  but  tests  in  the  field  and 
basket  proved  otherwise.  Pollen  from  vari¬ 
ous  stamiuates  was  used.  Boston  Pine  pro¬ 
duced  little  change  in  size  or  color,  owing,  he 
thought,  to  its  close  relationship  with  the 
Hovey,  upon  which  the  pollen  was  used. 
But  the  distinct  male  sort,  Peabody,  caused  a 
very  marked  change;  its  long  neck  and 
deeply  ribbed  coxcomb  shape  beiug  readily 
transferred.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Mx\  Fuller’s  paper 
then  treated  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  this 
polleuizatiou  theory,  giving  many  natural 
reasons  for  the  influences  noted,  with  con¬ 
siderable  botanic  minuteness.  But  his  de¬ 
ductions  are  perhaps  the  only  points 
of  special  interest  and  value  to  the  average 
horticultural  reader.  Thus  in  conclusion  he 
says:  "In  my  experiments  with  the  straw- 
berry  25  years  ago,  l  found  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  extended  not  only  to  the  seed  and 
fleshy  receptacle  of  fruit,  but  to  the  fruit, 
stalks,  and  the  entire  plant.  Further  investi¬ 
gations  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  tbo  pollen 
reaching  so  far  beyond  the  seed  as  to  affect 
the  fruit  sufficiently,  in  many  instances,  to 
change  size,  form,  color,  and  eveu  flavor." 
The  paper  provoked  some  discussion,  and  the 
pro*  and  cons  seeiued  about  equally  divided 
iu  the  convention.  Most  of  the  opposition  had 
never  made  auy  experiments.  Those  who 
had,  were  inclined  to  favor  the  influences  of 
pollcuization  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

A  short  paper,  by  E.  Williams,  of  Now 
Jersey,  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Hexamer.  Mr. 
Williams  bad  made  some  observations  In  abed 
of  the  Jewell  Strawberry  on  the  grounds  of  its 
originator.  He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  polleuating  influence  as  now  advanced.  But 
Dr.  Hexamer  disagreed  with  him.  Said  ho: 
“No  matter  what  scientific  men  say 
about  those  things,  that  it  canuot  be,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  against  all  principles  of 
science,  I  consider  the  theory  highly  prob¬ 
able,  ttndl  know  that  such  influences  do  occur.” 
The  doctor  made  a  characteristic  aud  earnest 
address,  bringing  out  his  well  knowu  indi¬ 
viduality  of  opinion,  and ‘eliciting. ’frequent 
appluuse.Sk  Speaking  of  the' progress  in  small 


fruits  since  1852.  when  the  first  catalogue  was 
issued  by  the  society,  be  said:  “We  cannot 
hope  to  get  all  the  good  qualities  combined  in 
a  single  berry;  we  must  sacrifice  something. 
I  think  the  strawberry  of  the  future  will  be  a 
berry  of  less  size  aud  better  quality.  It  must 
be  firm  in  texture;  and  I  doubt  if  we  ever  find 
anything  much  better  than  the  Wilson  in  this 
respect.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  individual  character  of  the  plant.  We 
are  letting  our  berries  run  down  altogether  by 
careless  propagation.  Different  varieties  need 
special  treatment.  Now,  look  at  the  Great 
American.  I  cannot  grow  it  at  all.  Others 
succeed  well  with  it.” 

“THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  PLANTS” 

was  the  next  topic,  and  on  it  Cbas.  A.  Green 
read  a  thoughtful  paper.  He  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  hard  iuess  of  fruits,  he  said,  and 
with  a  view  to  learning  their  climatic  adapt¬ 
ations,  he  had  noted  the  similiarity  between 
plants  aud  animals.  “There  are  no  functions 
of  animal  life  differing  from  those  of  plant 
life  sufficiently  to  define  the  dividing  line. 
Even  the  instinct  of  animals,  if  plants  do  not 
possess  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  impulse 
that  leads  the  vine  to  throw  out  its  tendrils  in 
the  direction  of  a  support,  and  twine  itself 
around  it  with  the  greatest  tenacity?  Or  of  the 
roots  of  a  vine  pushing  to  a  manure  heap  or  a 
supply  of  water  far  away?  Or  of  the  turning 
away  of  the  vine  from  an  obstacle  before 
reaching  it  ?  Man  and  most  animals  come 
from  a  mild  clime.  They  have  beeu  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  coming  north,  becoming  slowly 
acclimated  on  the  way.  Most  fruits  came  also 
from  a  mild  climate  ages  ago.  But  now  we 
seek  to  hasten  the  process  by  long  leaps.  We 
take  a  seedling  from  New  Jersey  to  Minnesota 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  change 
is  too  sudden  and  violent,  and  the  petted  vari¬ 
ety  dies  young.  We  should  look  to  our  native 
stock  for  our  best  success.” 

Mr.  Harrison,  Pennsylvania:  “I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  standard  by  which 
the  quality  of  fruit  can  be  judged?”  Mr. 
Rogers  thought  the  long,  smooth  neck  was  a 
sign  of  excellence  in  the  strawberry.  Dr. 
Hexamer;  “Not  always,  I  think.”  Parker 
Earle  was  asked  to  name 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES 

growu  with  him.  He  replied:  “I  consider 
Crescent  best  of  all  with  me.  I  fail  with  al¬ 
most  all  other  kinds.  I  use  several  kinds  of 
fertilizers;  all  seem  to  be  successful.  I  am 
now  planting  Sharpless  as  a  companion  al¬ 
most  exclusively.”  Commissioner  Colman: 
“Why  is  Crescent,  better  than  Wilson?”  Mr. 
Earle  replied:  “Because  we  can  grow  it  and 
get  it  to  put  into  the  market,  which  we  can’t 
do  with  the  Wilson."  Mr.  Green:  “I  am  nn- 
able  to  name  any  one  variety  that  is  better 
than  all  others.”  Mr.  Colman  found  the 
Wilson  best.  Mr.  Earle  said,  “The  rust 
troubles  us  greatly  in  Southern  Illinois:  we 
cannot  grow  the  Wilson  for  this  reason,  Cres¬ 
cent  escapes  the  rust  so  far.  Then  the  Tar¬ 
nished  Plant  Bug  is  another  terrible  enemy 
with  ns,  preventing  successful  culture  of  most 
other  kinds.”  Mr.  Morrill,  Michigan:  “Down 
on  the  Lake  shore  we  grow  immense  crops 
of  strawberries  for  the  Chicago  market.  We 
use  Crescents  for  early  on  light  soil,  and 
Sharpless  for  late  on  heavy  soil,”  Dr.  Hape: 
“Sharpless  is  best  iu  Georgia,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Atlanta.  We  have  none  of  the 
troubles  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Earle.”  Mr.  Engle, 
Pennsylvania:  "We  grow  Sharpless  mainly ; 
Crescent  is  more  productive,  but  it  does  not 
sell  as  well  and  never  brings  as  much  money.” 
At  this  point  a  member  started 

BIO  STRAWBERRY  YARNS 

by  telling  how  he  raised  a  pretty  large  straw¬ 
berry;  for  the  contagion  spread  at  once  until 
eueh  member  seemed  desirous  of  tolling  a 
bigger  story.  The  irrepressible  Dr.  Hexamer 
alluded  to  the  mammoth  President  Lincoln 
berry  shown  at  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting  some  years  ago,  which 
measured,  he  said,  14'.,'  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  He  said  members  might  believe  or 
disbelieve  it,  as  they  chose;  but  it  was  a  fact. 
But  just  as  everybody  was  content  to  award 
the  honor  of  the  biggest  strawberry  to  the 
Empire  State,  a  gentleman  from  that  obscure 
cornerof  the  universe  known  as  Rhode  Island, 
arose  for  the  climax,  and  I’ll  assume  he  doesn’t 
waut  his  name  published.  He  said  a  nest  of 
rabbits  was  once  found  in  a  good  sized  straw¬ 
berry  raised  in  his  State;  he  never  measured 
the  berry.  After  this  period  of  amusement 
rather  than  profit,  Chairman  Barry  finally 
shut  off  the  big  stories  and  the  society  took 
up  the  discussion  of 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Stone’s  HardyBlackberry, as  compared  with 
the  Snyder,  was  asked  about.  Mr,  Lyou;  “Tt 
is  too  small,  although  as  hardy  as  Snyder;  but 
too  small  for  market.”  Mr.  Johnston,  N,  Y. : 

“I  find  it  very  hardy,  better  than  Snyder,  but 
small.  I  j]  believe]  all  the  hardy  blackberries 


are  small.  It  continues  longer  in  bearing  than 
Snyder.  We  think  well  of  it.”  Mr.  Green 
inquired  about  the  Tecumseb;  bat  in  vain, 
there  being  no  response.  Mr.  Plumb,  Wis¬ 
consin,  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  laying  down 
blackberry  caues  for  Winter.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  asked  abonttbe  Evergreen  Blackberry. 
Mr .  Grepn  said  it  was  of  no  value,  though 
very  pretty.  Mr.  Morrill  asked  information 
about  the  Mammoth  Dewberry,  receiving  no 
response.  Mr.  Lyon,  speaking  of  the  Early 
Harvest,  said  it  did  not  succeed  with  him;  he 
bad  found  it  very  tender.  Mr.  Morrill:  “I 
have  it  growing  quite  extensively,  but  have 
been  deceived  as  to  its  hardiness.  It  was 
killed  to  the  snow  line  last  Winter.  But  from 
500  hills  protected,  T  picked  nine  cases  of  16 
quarts  each.  For  its  season,  with  Winter  pro¬ 
tection,  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  good  sort. 
It  holds  color  well  after  picking;  is  black  and 
glossy,  and  ships  well."  Mr.  Scott.  Michigan: 
“With  me  it  kills  dead  as  a  door  nail  every 
Winter.”  Others  gave  similar  reports.  Mr. 
Munson:  “The  Brnnton  and  Early  Harvest 
belong  strictly  to  the  South.  We  have  grown 
both  for  years.  Brunton  was  worthless  at 
first,  but  when  the  Harvest  was  planted  with 
it,  both  succeeded  well.  They  resemble  each 
other  very  much.  Brunton  is  the  hardiest  in 
our  climate,  as  to  rust  and  drought.  Both  are 
very  prolific,  producing  ]from  5,000  to  6,000 
quarts  per  acre.  ” 

Mr.  Hobbs,  Indiana:  "We  cannot  grow 
Early  Harvest,  it  is  too  tender.  The  Lucretia 
Dewberry  is  hardy  with  us,  but  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity.”  Speaking  of  the  latter.  Mr,  Campbell 
said:  “It  originated  in  Miami  County,  Ohio. 
It  is  very  prolific,  large  aud  handsome,  and 
when  perfectly  ripe,  it  is  as  good  as  anything 
I  ever  tasted  in  the  wav  of  a  blackberry,  but 
it  must  be  entirely  ripe.”  Mr.  Scott:  “I  have 
fruited  Taylor’s  Prolific  six  years:  quality 
much  better  than  that  of  Snvder ;  a  week  later ; 
does  not  turn  red  after  shipping.”  Mr.  Green: 
"The  Taylor  is  a  remarkable  berry,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  largest  we  have.  Downing 
considered  it  among  our  best  hardy  sorts.” 
Mr.  Phillips,  Michigan :  “It  succeeds  well  with 
me;  bears  heavy  crops  on  the  lake  shore  at 
Grand  Haven,  while  Early  Harvest  kills  right 
down.”  Mr.  Hobbs:  “Taylor’s  Prolific  origin¬ 
ated  in  Indiana;  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  Snvder, 
but  larger  and  much  better  in  quality  to  my 
taste.”  Mr.  Lyon:  “I  discover  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  Snyder  and  Tavlor  as  to  hardi¬ 
ness.  Regarding  the  Lucretia  Dewberry,  one 
great  trouble  is  the  fruit,  being  so  near  the 
ground,  becomes  covered  with  dirt. 

Mr.  Morrill,  on  being  asked  to  describe  hi3 
method  of  laying  down  blackberry  canes,  said 
he  dug  away  the  soil  ou  one  side,  bent  over  the 
canes,  and  threw  dirt  over  them  and  passed  on 
to  the  next  in  the  same  way — a  very  simple 
matter,  he  said.  Mr.  HUbora,  Canada:  “I 
have  tried  the  Taylor  for  six  years,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  raise  a  quart  of  the  fruit 
yet.”  Mr.  Gibson:  “In  Colorado  the  hardiness 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  We  cover  everything  in  that  shape 
out  there;  we  don’t  look  for  a  berry  that  will 
stand  our  Winters.  Quality  and  productive¬ 
ness  are  the  points  with  us.  Iu  covering  for 
Winter,  in  addition  to  bending  over  from  the 
roots,  we  plow  the  soil  up  against  the  canes.” 

RASPBERRIES. 

Some  of  the  newer  and  a  few  of  the  older 
raspberries  were  next  discussed,  beginning 
with  the  Caroline.  A  member  fouud  it  insipid 
though  hardy.  Mr.  Green  considered  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Iierry.  So  did  Mr.  Rogers.  He  said 
it  was' too  soft  for  market,  however.  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  auy  difference 
between  the  Tyler  and  Souhegan,  and  was 
told  their  origin  was  quite  distisct,  Souhegan 
having  beeu  sent  out  a  year  before  Tyler  was 
known. 

Shaffer’s  was  next  called.  Mr.  Scott:  “A 
great  bearer— better  than  anything  else ;  color 
too  dark  to  sell  well;  excellent  for  canning; 
uotso  good  for  entiug  fresh.”  Mr.  Augur: 
“It  does  admirably  in  Connecticut:  a  strong 
grower;  briugs  good  prices;  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sorts  ”  Mr.  Hobbs:  “Strong  grow¬ 
er;  most  productive;  largest  in  size;  color 
somewhat  against  it;  but  one  of  the  best 
for  cooking  we  have."  Mr.  Hathaway:  “I 
agree  with  Mr.  Hobbs,  and,  besides,  it  is  more 
hardy  than  anything  else  almost."  Dr.  Hape: 
“Itsucceeds  admirably  South;  don’t  think  it 
is  fully  appreciated  throughout  the  country,” 
Mr.  Munson:  “If  we  could  succeed  with  rasp¬ 
berries  at  the  South  it  wool  !  be  very  valuable 
there.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
at  the  South  as  to  raspberry  growing;  it  is  a 
failure  iu  Texas,”  Virginia  reported  fair  suc¬ 
cess  with  Shaffer's,  but  preferred  Herstine. 
Mr.  Johnson:  "I  think  very  highly  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  for  evaporating,  for  which  purpose  I 
would  especially  recommend  it.  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaint  of  the  flavor.  My  fam¬ 
ily  like  it  well.”  Mr  Rennet.  Michigan:  “The 
color  is  against  it,  even  here  in  Grand  Rapids; 
it  is  too  soft  for  shipment  ;ioue  of  the  largest 


and  bestfor  canning:  would  raise  it  if  confined 
to  one  berry.”  Dr.  Hexamer:  “Tf  the  Shaffer 
can  be  eaten  with  the  eves  shut  it  is  all  right. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  educating  the 
taste,  but  it  is  a  most  unprofitable  business; 
better  cater  to  tastes  already  existing,”  Mr. 
Streeter.  Ohio:  “I  think  well  of  it;  it  has 
more  good  points  than  anv  other.”  Mr. 
Obmer:  “A  strop g  grower,  of  muddy  color; 
berrv  large:  excellent  for  eookiug;  lowest 
priced  berry  in  the  Dayton  market;  people 
roust  shnt  their  eves  in  ordpr  to  eat  it.”  Mr. 
Lyon  proposed  to  drop  the  Shaffer  discussion 
and  the  Chairman  so  directed. 

Mr.  Morrill  inquired  about  the  Nemaha. 
Mr.  Green  had  found  it  hardier  and  better  in 
quality  than  the  Gregg.  Mr.  Scott:  “I  have 
1. 000  plants  of  it.;  it  is  fully  as  productive  as 
Gregg.”  Mr.  Munson:  “I  would  like  to  hear 
about  the  Marlboro,  as  to  hardiness  and  its 
ability  to  stand  drought, at  least.”  Dr.  Hape: 
“I  have  tried  it  one  season.  It  stood  the  sun 
well  in  Georgia,  ani  did  well  generally.”  Mr. 
Collins.  New  Jersey:  “I  can  'speak  well  of  it; 
it’s  a  fine  berry.  Its  weak  point  with  us  seems 
to  be  its  prolonged  period  of  ripening.  I  fear 
it  will  not  ripen  promptly  enough  together 
for  our  market.  It  grows  and  produces  well, 
quality  not  very  good  ”  Mr.  Augur:  “I  have 
fruited  it  a  little.  It  is  eertainlv  early  and 
productive— no  question  about  that.  In  qual¬ 
ity  I  call  it  good,  not  the  best.  Its  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  and  earliness  will  probably  sell  it.” 
Mr.  Manning:  "I  saw  it  growing  at  Col. 
Wilder’s  place:  it  grew  well,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  very  little  quality  about  the  fruit.”  Mr. 
Hooper:  “It  seems  to  succeed  finely  along  the 
Hudson  River.”  Mr.  Green:  “I  think  it  is 
destined  to  become  a  very  popular  raspberrv. 
Tt  is  not.  high  in  quality,  however.”  Mr. 
Hobbs:  “Vigorous,  hardy,  productive,  of  good 
size,  about  as  good  as  Hansell.”  Mr.  Gibson: 
“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  indeed:  it 
must  prove  valuable  for  market;  very  early 
and  solid ;  larger  than  anything  I  have  fruited ; 
quality  from  fair  to  good.” 

Mr.  Morrill  asked  about  Rancocas.  Mr. 
Woodward:  "A  very  good  berry;  have  not 
tried  it  thoroughly  yet.  but  it  seems  worthy 
of  cultivation.”  Mr.  Collins:  “Produces  its 
crop  early.”  Mr.  Engle:  “I  fullv  indorse 
what  has  been  said  of  it.  I  think  it  has  come 
to  stav.”  Dr.  Hexamer:  “I  talked  with  five 
New  York  commission  dealers,  who  have 
handled  the  Marlboro  to  some  extent.  Fonr 
of  them  considered  ft  the  most  profitable  for 
market  of  all  sorts:  the  fifth  preferred  Cuth- 
bert.  The  Rancocas  ripens  its  entire  crop  in 
from  eight  to  ten  days.”  “Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon 
asked  about  the  Hilborn:  be  tbnuehtitwas 
fine-flavored  and  of  good-size.  Mr.  Hilborn: 
“I  have  fruited  it  now  for  ahout  seven  years, 
and  find  it  the  most  profitable  sort  I  have.  It 
is  about  as  earlv  as  Souhegan Commission¬ 
er  Colman  wanted  to  know  about  the  Parnell. 
It  did  well  with  him.  Dr.  Hexamer;  "T  think 
it  is  not  much  cultivated  now;  there  are  many 
sorts  much  better.”  Mr.  Colman:  “It  has 
outlived  many  other  varieties  with  us  " 

Mr.  Hobbs:  “What  about  Crimson  Beautv? 
It  is  a  good,  strone  grower,  hardy,  of  beauti¬ 
ful  color,  better  than  Hansell  or  Marlboro. 
Its  onlv  failure  seems  to  be  its  habit  of  drop¬ 
ping  off  the  bush  in  pieces.”  Mr.  Lvon:  “I 
find  it  to  bear  many  imperfect  berries  of  late 
years.”  Treasurer  Smith  asked  about  the 
Souchetti.  which  he  said  the  President  liked 
very  much.  Mr.  Engle:  “I  fear  Crimson 
Beautv  is  going  to  fail  in  several  respects,  al¬ 
though  the  quality  is  good.”  Mr.  Green:  “I 
never  could  get  a  perfect  berry  from  it  yet, 
after  four  years’  cultivation.  It’s  a  poor 
tiling  "  Mr.  Scott  said  the  same  thing  of  it. 
Mr.  Moore,  speaking  of  the  Souchetti:  “I 
think  it  finer  in  quality  than  put  sort  spoken 
of  here  to-day,  but  uotfit  for  general  culture.” 
Mr.  Miles,  of  Delaware,  considered  Crimson 
Beautv  of  no  value.  Turner  was  ten  times  as 
good,  he  said. 

CURRANTS. 

Fav’s  Prolific  Currant  was  inquired  about.. 
Mr.  Smith.  Massachusetts,  does  not  like  it:  it 
will  not  succeed  with  him.  Mr.  Rogers:  “One 
of  the  best  and  most  promising  in  Now  Jer¬ 
sey."  Mr.  Scott,  and  others  from  Michigan, 
spoke  well  of  it,  a3  did  Pennsylvania  and 
several  other  States.  Mr.  Lvon:  “We  have 
a  peculiar  difficulty  with  currants  of  late:  the 
borer  eats  off  the  bush  near  the  roots.  The 
only  kind  that  has  escaped  so  far  is  the  Vic¬ 
toria.”  Mr.  Augur  asked  about  Lovettis  Im¬ 
proved.  “It  is  a  great  bearer;  larger  than 
Red  Dutch,  pot  as  large  as  Cherry. 

_ _  H.  H. 

THE  “COMET”  AND  FRENCH  JARGONELLE 
REARS. 

I  notice  some  remarks  iu  the  Rural,  page 
650,  about  the  Comet  Pear  being  identical 
with  the  French  Jargonelle,  as  stated  by  Ohas. 
M.  Hovey.  I  have  no  apprebeusions  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  age  and  location  of  the 
original  Comet  tree  indicate  that  it  must  be 
a  seedling.  In  »  recent  conversation  at 
Grand  Rapids,  with  Robert]Manning,  of  Salem, 
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Mass.,  he  stated  to  me  that  he  and  others  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston  at  one  time  thought 
the  Comet  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name, 
but  now  they  consider  it  distinct. 

J.  S.  COLLINS. 

THE  TYSON  PEAR, 

It  is  stated  editorially  in  the  Rural  of  Sept. 
26th  that  the  “only  objection”  to  the  Tyson 
Pear  is  its  tardy  bearing.  I  wish  to  call  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this.  During  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  I  have  never  known  of  a  blighted 
Tyson.  It  is  a  good,  upright,  symmetrical 
grower;  shoots  rather  slender,  dull  olive;  buds 
well  developed,  quite  sharp-pointed.  Pity  it 
is  so  long  iu  coming  into  bearing;  but  the 
fruit  is  delicious.  It  does  well  on  quince  when 
started,  though  it  is  much  inclined  to  re-root. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio.  A.  J.  black. 


•JilxSCfllflTlfOUS. 


GOOD  FEEDING  AND  ENLIGHTENED 
CIVILIZATION. 

JONATHAN  PERIAM. 

The  hungry  man  and  the  hungry  wild 
beast  are  alike  dangerous.  Well  fed  nations, 
through  heredity  show  their  superior  quality 
in  superior  intelligence  and  superior  physical 
ability.  In  the  lower  animals  the  effect  of 
good  feeding  is  seen  in  intelligent  traceability, 
muscular  frame  and  nervous  energy,  as  in  the 
horse  and  dog.  In  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  it 
is  displayed  in  the  most  perfect  development 
for  the  several  uses  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended. 

*** 

The  English  are  no  longer  the  greatest  beef 
eaters  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  the 
average  is  159  pounds  of  beef  per  capita  per 
year ;  in  England  it  is  only  101  pounds.  In  phy¬ 
sical  development  the  Americans  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  English;  mental  development  is 
greatest  with  those  best  nourished. 

As  mutton  eaters,  however,  the  English 
carry  the  palm.  The  2,389,000  acres  of  turnips 
annually  raised  are  principally  fed  to  sheep, 
and  are  largely  harvested  by  the  animals 
which  gnaw  them  in  the  fields  as  they  grow. 
Does  feeding  on  sheep  account  for  British  lack 
of  belligerency  of  late  years.  No!  The  aver¬ 
age  Englishman  is  known  to  be  personally 
brave.  W heat  is  a  perfect  food,  and  he  feeds 
principally  on  bread.  The  lord  who  rules,  the 
capitalist  who  holds  the  money  bags,  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  sails  fleets  of  traders,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  drives  the  loo  j)8,the  iron  master  who 
owns  the  rolling  mills,  the  country  squire  and 
the  well-to-do  tenant  farmer  eat  the  bulk  of 
the  mutton,  while  the  laboring  masses  eat 
bread;  that  is  to  say,  one  eats  beef  and  mutton 
while  ten  eat  bread.  It  is  the  wealthy  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  capitalists  who  rule.  It  is 
they  who  lack  courage,  for  money  is  ever 
timid.  It  must  therefore  be  bread  that  holds 
British  courage  high. 

v** 

Nevertheless,  an  English  authority  says  the 
cheaper  wheat  is  in  England  the  less  of  it  is 
used.  It  is  accounted  for  in  this  way:  The 
Eiglishmau  regards  bread  as  the  “staff  of 
life.”  When  it  is  dear,  little  else  can  be  paid 
for;  when  it  is  cheap  more  money  can  be 
spent  for  vegetables  and  other  food;  hence 
the  normal  amount  of  bread  cannot  be  eaten. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  English  laborer  can 
now  satisfy  his  longing  for  “garden  sass.” 
Plentiful  crops  over  the  world,  and  cheap 
transportation  have  made  wheat  cheaper  in 
England  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  100 
years.  Wheat  can  be  laid  down  in  Loudon  for 
about  90  cents  per  bushel;  will  cheap  bread 
allow  the  average  Briton  to  satisfy  his  hanker¬ 
ing  after  vegetables,  and  even  mutton;  and 
thus  drag  the  ten  down  to  the  level  of  the  one 
in  timidity  $ 

**+ 

Suppose  a  series  of  years  should  give  great 
wheat  crops  over  the  world.  Suppose  iu 
consequence  of  a  plethora  of  the  “staff  of 
life,”  the  average  Englishman  should  lose  his 
taste  for  bread,  and  having  feasted  on  mutton 
and  vegetables,  should  then  “switch  oif’'  aud 
acquire  a  taste  for  that  supposed  courage- 
inspiring  food,  fresh  beef,  which  impioved 
transportation  facilities  and  improved  pro¬ 
cesses  of  preserving  may  place  in  England 
at  a  slight  advam  e  on  its  cost  iu  the  West, 
where  its  production  may  be  indefinitely  ex¬ 
tended,  and  at  a  price  cheaper  thun  English 
grown  mutton;  on  the  principle  that  the  food 
forms  the  character  of  the  individual,  will 
the  toiling  millions,  like  the  wealthy  hundreds, 
become  timid  as  adipose  is  increased. 

*  *  * 

No !  The  theory  as  stated, is  based  on  fallacy. 
Even  the  sheep  is  not  a  coward .  Neither  does 
he  lack  belligerency,  as  those  who  have  ag¬ 
gressively  interviewed  well  horned  sheep  of 
the  male  persuasion  can  testify.  Man  has 
bred  off  his  horns,  aud  loaded  the  animal 
down  with  a  mountain  of  wool.  Herbivor¬ 
ous  animals  are  not  cowardly,  They  aro 


merely  non-aggressive.  Carnivorous  animals 
are  not  courageous,  they  are  simply  cruel. 
Herbivorous  animals  have  strength,  and  great 
powers  of  endurance  from  their  constantly 
active  exercise  in  the  labor  of  procuring  food. 
The  strictly  carnivorous  animals  (the  felines) 
concentrate  their  efforts  in  a  few  strong 
leaps,  and  if  not  successful,  retire  from  the 
contest  in  disgust.  What  then  constitues  a 
perfect  foody 

*  *  * 

It  is  that  which  nourishes  every  part  of  the 
body  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  is  never  found 
in  one  food,  and  seldom  in  one  class  of  foods. 
In  animals  the  true  type  of  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  courage  is  found  in  the  domestic  horse  and 
dog.  The  best  nourishment  of  the  horse  is  in 
grass,  hay  and  grain  combined;  in  the  dog, 
in  preparations  of  flesh,  grains  and  vegetables. 
Man  alone  rises  to  the  best  dignity,  combin¬ 
ing  moral  with  physical  courage,  intelligence 
and  superior  muscular  activity,  capable  of 
undergoing  fatigue,  and  with  endurance  with 
which  no  other  of  the  animal  creation  can 
compete.  Will,  then,  the  human  race  degen¬ 
erate  as  the  years  go  by,  from  insufficent 
foods'  It  is  hardly  a  supposable  case.  The 
world  of  to  day  is  better  fed  thaD  the  world 
of  past  times.  It  is  the  most  enlightened. 
The  savage  is  the  worst  fed  of  all.  Improved 
processes  keep  pace  with  increasing  popula¬ 
tion.  The  well-fed  countries  are  the  homes  of 
advancing  civilization,  where,  as  population 
crowds  too  strongly,  the  more  enterprising  are 
thrown  off,  as  bees  from  the  over-crowded 
hive,  leaving  room  at  home  for  the  weaker  to 
grow.  But,  when  the  habitable  globe  is  all 
populated! 

*  *  * 

Well,  it  will  be  a  long  time  in  the  future 
when  improved  cultivation  will  not  keep  pace 
with  population.  The  State  of  Illinois  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  England.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  an  acre  is  sufficient  to  support  an  in¬ 
dividual-five  acres  to  the  average  family. 
Famine  need  not  be  feared  just  yet. 
As  well  few  the  destruction  of  the  earth. 
That,  according  to  geology,  has  occurred  many 
times,  so  far  as  living  things  and  living  beings 
are  concerned,  yet  only  to  be  regenerated  again 
and  again,  superior  in  every  respect  to  the 
previous  condition.  Let  us  hope,  aud  not 
fear. 

*  T  * 

Yes,  let  us  hope.  The  dignity  of  labor  is 
bringing  all  men  nearer  and  nearer  to  univer¬ 
sal  brotherhood.  It  is  not  the  real  workers 
who  go  hungry — only  those  who  will  not  woi  k, 
or  who  will  not  work  productively.  It  is 
human  tigers  who  rend,  and  human  wolves 
who  prey  on  their  fellows.  Tbesealone  are  to 
be  feared.  Enlightened  civilization  must  learn 
to  deal  stern  and  swift  justice  to  this  class. 
“The  lion  and  the  lamb,”  may  then,  figur¬ 
atively,  “lie  down  together.”  Real  courage, 
only  another  name  for  energy  in  the  right 
direction,  comes  of  good  feeding  as  truly  in 
beast  as  in  man. 

Chicago,  111. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

CARE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  the  first  days  of  Vineland,  C.  K.  Landis, 
the  principal  owner  of  the  land  thereabouts, 
sent  a  man  around,  when  the  first  frost  came, 
to  notify  the  settlers  that  their  sweet  potatoes 
would  be  spoiled  unless  the  tops  were  cut  off 
immediately;  but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  about  keeping 
them.  They  should  not  be  left  long  after  the 
ground  becomes  cold,  especially  it  it  is  wet,  as 
it  injures  the  quality.  When  first  started,  it 
is  better  to  keep  np  a  temperature  of  85  to  90 
degrees  for  a  week,  afterwards  one  of  50  to  60 
degrees  is  sufficient,  but  they  should  ulways 
be  kept  in  a  dry  room.  w.  F.  b. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  Fancier’s  Hand  Books.  By  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Fanciers,  237  South  8th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia,  lJa.  There ar«  three  little  books,  No. 
1,  The  Practical  Book  of  Cage  Birds;  No.  2, 
The  Practical  Dog  Book;  and  No.  3,  The 
Practical  Poultry  Book,  each  containing  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats— how  to  care  for,  breed,  feed  and  doc¬ 
tor  the  animals,  aud  also  full  descriptions  of 
the  various  breeds  and  practical  directions 
how  to  select  when  buying.  They  are 
uniformly  gotten  up,  andsell  for  15  cents  each. 

Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  A  book  of  nearly  3lH) 
pages,  well  printed  and  bound,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Madison  in 
February,  together  with  the  papers  read  aud 
the  discussions  elicited  by  them.  About  half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  contributed  articles  aud 
clippings  from  the  agricultural  press.  Secre¬ 
tary  Treiease  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
valuable  book  for  fruit  growers  and  a  very 
readable  one  as  well.  The  Secretary’s  ad¬ 
dress  is  J'rof*  Win,  Treiease,  Madison,  Wia, 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  M.ISC  RAY  CLARK. 


SOMEBODY’S  MOTHER. 

Thk  woman  was  old,  and  ragged,  and  gray, 

And  bent  with  the  ctiUl  of  a  winter's  day: 

The  streets  were  white  with  a  recent  snow, 

And  the  woman’s  feet  with  age  were  slow. 

At  the  crowded  crossing  she  waited  long, 

Jostled  aside  by  the  careless  throng 
Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 

Unheeding  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street  with  laughter  and  shout, 

Glad  In  the  freedom  of  “school  Ictom,” 

Caine  happy  boys,  like  a  Hock  Of  sheep, 

Hailing  the  snow  idled  high  and  deep; 

Passed  the  woman,  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way. 

None  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her. 

So  weak  and  thrill,  arruid  to  stir, 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses’  feet 
Should  trample  her  down  In  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  out  of  the  rnerry  troop 
The  gayest  boy  of  all  the  group; 

He  paused  beside  her  and  whispered  low, 

“I'll  help  you  across,  If  you  wish  to  go.” 

Her  aged  haud  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so  without  hurt  or  harm 
He  guided  the  trembling  fe  t  along. 

1-  roud  that  bis  own  were  young  and  strong: 

Then  back  again  to  his  frieuds  he  went, 

His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

“She’s  somebody’s  mother,  boys,  you  know, 

For  all  she's  aged,  and  poor,  and  slow; 

And  some  one,  some  lime,  may  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother— you  understand'!’— 

If  ever  she’s  poor,  and  old,  and  gruy. 

And  her  own  dear  boy  so  fnr  away." 

“Somebody's mother.''  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  ami  the  prayer  she  said 
Was,  “God  be  kind  to  (bat  noble  uoy. 

Who  Is  somebody’s  son.  and  pride  and  joy.” 

Faint,  was  the  voice,  nnd  worn,  and  weak, 

But  heaven  list*  when  its  chosen  speak; 

Angels  caught  the  faltering  word, 

And  “Somebody's  Mother's"  prayer  was  heard. 

—  Macmillan. 

“OUR  GIRLS.” 

MRS.  W.  C.  GIFFORD. 

American  girls,  wherever  the  tide  of  travel 
comes  in  foreign  lands,  are  noted  for  beauty 
aud  wit,  their  sprightliness,  and  disregard  of 
conventionalities.  In  most  other  civilized 
countries,  long  and  established  customs  which 
dictate  the  proprieties  of  society,  place  barriers 
upon  the  conduct  that  are  deemed  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  in  this  land.  But  from  this  very 
freedom  arise  dangers  to  which  those  in  less 
favored  countries  may  not  be  exposed.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  liberty,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  whose  home  training,  or 
experience,  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  or  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  them  to  use  the  liberty 
aright.  If  all  mothers  were  possessed  or  the 
requisite  wisdom  to  train  their  daughters  in 
ways  of  usefulness,  aud  inculcate  in  their 
minds  that  the  chief  end  of  living  i3  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  the  good  we  can,  there  would  be 
fewer  butterflies  aud  flirts,  and  many  more 
happy  homes  in  the  future.  Silly  girls  are 
nearly  always  the  daughters  of  silly  mothers — 
mothers  who  think  it  “nice"  for  their  girls  to 
have  beaux  as  soon  as  they  are  in  their  teens, 
who  allow  them  to  be  out  till  late  at  night;  to 
accept  the  invitations  of  any  aud  every  one; 
to  fill  their  heads  with  all  sorts  of  foolish, 
sensational  trash  which  may  chance  in  their 
way  in  the  shape  of  cheap  novels;  and  load 
them  with  cheap  finery  and  spurious  jewelry 
— thus  endeavoring  to  palm  off  the  counterfeit 
for  the  genuine.  There  are  too  many  good 
mothers  who,  in  their  mistaken  fondness, 
assume  all  the  drudgery,  that  their  daughters 
may  have  soft  hands,  aud  if  the  income  is 
limited,  as  it  too  often  is  in  farmers’  families, 
the  new  and  most  expensive  clothing  goes  to 
supply  the  wardrobe  of  the  girls,  while  second 
hand,  made  over,  and  often  so  cheap  as  to  look 
shabby,  is  the  mother’s  portion.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Youth  is  bright  and  pretty  in  fresh 
print  and  muslin,  while  middle  age  has  no 
such  latitude  of  dress.  The  material  must 
necessarily  be  finer  and  richer  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  lack  of  freshness  in  the  wearer. 
Besides  if  all  the  expense  is  lavished  on  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  while  the 
mother  is  shabbily  dressed,  she  inevitably 
loses  that  respect  and  deference  which  is  her 
right,  aud  which  she  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
family  should  command.  Many  girls,  alas! 
are  ruined  by  false,  trashy  literature.  Their 
heads  are  so  turned  by  the  unreal  heroes  and 
heroines,  who  never  did  and  never  can  have 
any  counterpart  in  real  life,  that  existence 
comes  to  loose  its  zest,  unless  dressed  in  rom¬ 
ance, and  they  throw  themselves  away  on  some 
worthless  tellow  with  the  vain  fancy  that  they 
are  doing  a  noble  thing,  and  that  their  de¬ 
votion  can  reform  a  man  whose  appetite  and 
passions  make  him  lower  than  a  brute.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  for  our  girls  to  receive  a 
sound,  liberal  education,  a*  for  our  boys. 
There  is  just  as  much  necessity  that  they  be 
educated  to  support  themselves  if  need  be. 
Many  avenues  of  labor  which  a  few  years 
Hinre  wore  closed,  are  now  open,  as  well  for 


the  young  woman, as  for  her  brother.  Thirty 
years  ago,  nearly  all  the  employments  which 
were  accessible  to  a  girl,  if  she  did  not  choose 
to  do  kitchen  work,  were  dress,  or  bonnet 
making,  or  school  teaching,  aud  the  compen¬ 
sation  she  received,  ridiculously  small  in  com¬ 
parison  to  that  paid  the  other  sex.  But  as  the 
years  advance  this  is  gradually  changing,  and 
ideas  of  justice  are  dawuing  in  the  minds  of 
many,  to  the  effect  that  like  service,  deserves 
like  pay,  regardless  of  sex.  If  young  women 
were  taught  to  be  self  supporting,  there  would 
be  fewer  marriages  simply  lor  the  sake  of  a 
home, — marriages  which  all  too  frequently 
are  productive  of  little  happiness,  because  un¬ 
sympathetic,  aud  as  the  years  go  on  become 
still  less  so,  frequently  ending  in  separation 
and  divorce.  No  girl  is  fitted  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  wife,  housekeeper,  and 
mother,  till  at  least  20  years  of  age;  and  five 
years  more,  may  much  better  be  added  to 
this,  rather  than  subtract  a  single  one.  There 
are  pleasures  and  experiences  that  belong  to 
girlhood,  of  which  she  has  no  right  to  defraud 
herself. 

The  silly  custom  of  stigmatizing  a  girl  as 
“old  maid,”  as  soon  as  she  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  25,  is  to  be  deprecated.  If  she  has  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  spoil  her  complexion  by 
cosmetics,  or  impair  her  health  by  dissipation, 
and  has  given  culture  to  mind  aud  heart,  she 
is  just  at  the  bight  of  youthful  beauty,  and 
should  be  of  sufficiently  mature  judgment  to 
make  a  happy  choice  aud  a  happy  home. 
There  are  many  thiDgs  more  to  be  dreaded 
thau  to  live  single.  All  honor  to  the  woman, 
who.  if  fate  so  wills,  can  nobly  live  an  in¬ 
dependent,  self-supporting  life,  strewing  her 
pathway  with  smiles  of  beneficence  and  deeds 
of  charity.  There  are  many  avenues,  both 
useful  and  honorable,  open  to  women,  who 
either  from  choice  or  necessity,  remain  single, 
and  there  are  many  places  in  which  an  un¬ 
married  woman  can  be  of  service  to  those 
around  her  when  her  married  sister  mu3t 
needs  give  her  time  to  her  own  immediate 
family.  Female  physicians  and  nurses  are  iu 
demand,  and  there  are  many,  many  instances 
in  which  their  attendance  and  help  are  far 
more  desirable  and  proper  than  that  of  a 
“male  man,”  as  Samantha  Alien  would  say. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  some  of  the  older  States 
a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  women 
must,  of  necessity  remaiu  single,  as  the  census 
shows  them  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  male 
population,  and  every'  wise  mother  will  have 
her  daughters  so  educated  that  iu  case  no  lover 
asks  her  to  share  his  hearth  and  home,  she  will 
he  able  to  lead  an  honorable,  independent  life. 


A  VITAL  SUBJECT. 

Almost  every  week  in  some  one  of  the  many 
household  papers  we  see  appeals  from  anxious 
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But  few  families  put 
wearing  apparel  and 
house  linen  in  the 
“  wash  ”  every  week 
of  less  value  than 
twenty-live  dollars, 
and  fewer  still  con¬ 
sider  that  the  addition 
of  three  cents  at  the 
most,  to  the  price  of 
the  soap  used  each 
week  will  be  a  positive 
saving  of  as  many 
dollars,  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  soaps  sold  are 
too  powerful,  so  will 
burn  and  rot  the  fab¬ 
rics.  Prof.  Langley,  of 
University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  says,  “The  Ivory 
“Soap  can  not  injure 
“any  fabric.” 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  If  six  two-cout  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  aro 
sent  u>  Procter  A  liaiqWjp  \  if"  'M'Hli.  l*wW9 
immUqw  Uis  paper, 


inquirers  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of  bugs,  or  re¬ 
cipes  and  “sure  cures”  for  the  same,  and  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  cry  was  especially  to  me, 
but  slight  remains  of  the  old  “creepy,  crawly 
feeling”  that  I  used  always  to  experience  at 
the  mention  of  B.  B.’s,  as  we  call  them,  makes 
it  so  unpleasant  for  mo  to  write  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  have  always  said  to  the  energetic 
inner-woman  who  controls  my  acts,  “I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused,”  but  duty  refuses 
longer  to  be  evaded  so  at  the  risk  of  a  tit  of 
nervous  prostration  my  experience  shall 
be  given.  It  was  our  fortune  to  purchase  and 
take  possession  of  the  home  of  a  very  respect¬ 
able  but  not  very  energetic  family,  who  had 
occupied  it  for  nearly  50  years.  The  house 
contained  many  rooms  and  they  were  large 
and  pleasant,  hut  plaster  and  paper  hung  in 
tatters  from  every  one.  Everybody  knows 
how  things  look  when  the  man  has  moved  all 
the  things  over  while  his  wife  is  picking  up 
and  packing  at  the  other  place,  so  my  readers 
shall  be  spared  the  harrowing  description. 
Beginning  in  the  middle  and  working  both 
ways,  space  was  soon  cleared  in  which  the 
household  gods,  cook  stove,  work  table,  and 
dining-table  were  set  up;  then  while  the 
outside  woman  was  resting,  stretched  at  full 
length  on  a  couch,  inside  woman  planned  the 
campaign,  but  well  planned  as  we  believed  it 
to  have  beeu  at  the  time  circumstances  were 
too  much  for  us,  we  met  a  blank  wall  of  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles  at  every  poiut,  and  we 
were, for  reasons  not  interesting  to  our  readers, 
perhaps,  obliged  to  live  in  that  state  of  squalid 
misery  for  months.  Meanwhile  to  add  to  our 
distress  the  little  daughter,  who  was  fat  and 
rosy  enough  to  tempt  a  cannibal,  had  an  attack 
after  every  warm  night  of  what  appeared  to 
be  hives.  Frieuda  offered  advice  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  which  were  faithfully  carried  out 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  just  as  we  were  about 
to  consult  a  physician,  we  found  that  it  was 
the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  in  the  form 
of  B  B.s  that  we  had  to  contend  with.  Out¬ 
side  woman  went  creepy  crawly  all  over  and 
wanted  to  run  away;  inside  woman  said  “we 
will  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt,"  and  won¬ 
dered  we  were  not  able  to  read  the  writing  on 
the  wall  at  the  very  ILrst,  which  was  so  plain 
in  uearly  every  room,  even  to  thesitting  room, 
that  an  experienced  eye  would  not  have  failed 
to  read  at  once  that  the  B.B.s  were  long  time 
occupants  of  the  bouse,  members  of  the  family 
in  good  and  regular  standing  in  fact.  The 
physician,  who  was  an  old  frieud  and  con¬ 
sidered  infallible  on  all  subjects,  was  consulted, 
and  said  that  to  fumigate  with  brimstone  or 
sulphur  each  room,  keeping  them  tightly 
closed  for  24  hours,  would  almost  rid  au  old 
log  house  of  the  pests,  so  we  fumigated,  but 
that  little  “almost"  stood  in  the  way,  and  while 
we  almost  coughed  ourselves  to  death,  some 
hardy  old  veteran  would  step  out  and  pro¬ 
claim  "I  still  live”  by  taking  a  sly  nip  at  the 
little  daughter,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  object  of  their  attentions. 
Then  we  tried  turpentine,  which  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  them  out  of  the  bedsteads  only  as  I 
would  apply  It  every  night,  by  dipping  a 
feather  in  it  and  circling  each  bed  post  near 
the  floor  with  the  liquid.  They  would  uot 
crawl  over  that  so  long  as  the  scent  of  it  re¬ 
mained.  After  carrying  on  the  campaign 
for  months,  with  small  success  unless  the  fumi¬ 
gating  destroyed  other  disease  germs,  we  told 
our  trouble  to  our  druggist.  He  fixed  up  two 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  one  pint  of 
alcohol,  to  which  I  added  a  pint  of  turpentine; 
procured  a  tin  oilcan  with  a  good  spring  in 
the  bottom,  and  set  to  work  with  new  vigor. 
We  pulled  off  the  chair  railiugs,  which  were 
only  so  many  “homes  for  the  friendless,”  and 
with  which  nearly  every  room  in  the  house 
was  provided;  pulled  off  the  paper  and  all  the 
loose  plaster,  aud  with  that  precious  oil  can  I 
injected  the  mixture  iuto  every  crack  and 
crevice,  especially  below  the  mop-board  or 
base,  had  the  large  places  plastered  up  by  a 
mason,  while  I  patched  all  the  smaller  ones 
myself,  with  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Baris  aud 
finely  sifted  coal  ashes,  with  a  case-kuiro  aud 
pan  cake  turner  for  implements;  than  1  had 
the  rooms  whitewashed  (1  bad  previously 
cleaned  the  woodwork),  and  with  my  own  un¬ 
aided  Lunds  papered  every  room  in  the  house 
(14  iu  all,  including  halls  and  closets) ;  theu, 
after  the  rooms  that  needed  it  had  beeu 
painted  nud  carpets  and  furniture  arrauged, 
we  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  victory. 

This  was  last  year;  this  year  not  a  live  bug 
have  1  seen,  although  feeling  that  “an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  I 
occasionally  make  the  rounds  of  the  base 
board  aud  bedsteads  with  my  poison  eau.  No 
veteran  steps  out  aud  says,  “Thank  you,"  as 
they  often  did  after  a  hot  water  bath  of  alum 
or  salt  water;  nor  do  they  inform  mo  that 
“adults  thrive  on  it,  children  cry  for  it,"  as 
they  did  when  I  favored  them  with  insect 
powder.  Auy  one  liv iug  i a  a  reasonably  good 
house  need  go  through  but  little  of  the  trouble 
that  I  did;  use  only  enough  water  for  deauli- 
ne,s.s,  paint  qud  paper  only  whore  It  is  unices- 
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sary  for,  appearance  sake,  but  take  the  little 
tin  can  and  “go  for  them,”  and  they  will 
leave  faster  than  ever  a  dog  did  with  a  tin  tea¬ 
kettle  tied  to  his  tail.  You  need  not  even 
“take  the  atidteetotally  down,”  as  an  old  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  used  to  say.  Nobody  can 
imagine  bow  unhappy  I  was  while  they  held 
dominion  in  my  bouse,  and  pen  utterly  fails 
to  express  the  exultant  happiness  I  now  feel 
to  know  that  they  are  conquered  and  gone 
never  to  return.  1  know  they  won’t,  if  “Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  for  if  a 
person  whom  I  suspect  of  living  in  a  “buggy 
house”  comes  in  1  get  the  little  can  aud  go  over 
lounge  and  chairs  as  soon  as  they  are  gone; 
and  I  no  longer  feel  that  I  ought,  like  the 
leper,  to  cry  “Unclean,”  when  my  friends 
visit  me.  mater  domi. 


A  chance  that  has  never  before  occurred 
and  may  not  again,  viz.,  the  best  sewing 
machine  in  the  world  for  40  subscribers. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EJIH-Y  MAPLE. 


EMBROIDERED  BIB. 

Fig.  *1(57  shows  a  design  for  a  child’s  bib 


made  of  white,  fleece-lined  pique,  with  the 
edge  scalloped  and  worked  in  button  bole 
stitch  with  red  cotton.  Each  scallop  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  cluster  of  red  dots.  The  two 
birds  in  the  center,  Fig.  408,  are  worked  in 


Fig.  468. 

cross  stitch  over  a  small  piece  of  canvas,  which 
is  tacked  on  as  a  guide  for  the  stitches  aud 
afterwards  pulled  out. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

MRS.  S.  B.  EATON. 

Oh,  beautiful  October!  As  I  look  out 
through  tbe  ivy-shaded  windows  aglow  with 
their  scarlet  aud  golden-hued  leaves,  my  eyes 
wander  over  gorgeous  masses  of  foliage 
crowning  mountain,  hill-top  and  valley.  Such 
lovely  shades,  and  so  many!  Our  frost  has 
come  early  in  Nova  Scotia  this  season,  aud, 
touching,  here  and  there,  the  deep  green  foli¬ 
age,  has  left  beauty  enough  to  gratify  eveuan 
artist’s  highest  wish.  When  the  dew  dries 
from  the  ivy  I  must  gather  the  smallest  scar¬ 
let  sprays  and  polish  them  for  winter  decora¬ 
tion,  for,  like  the  beautiful  Bummer,  they  will 
soon  be  gone. 

The  fruit,  too,  has  taken  on  extra  hues; 
highly  colored,  handsomely  streaked,  it  forms 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark,  heavy  green 
of  the  trees.  If  farmers  would  more  largely 
plant  fruit  tr  ees  for  shade  aud  ornament, 
they  would  be  amply  rewarded.  What  is 
more  lovely  than  the  wealth  of  blossom  laden 
boughs  iu  Spring,  or  handsomer  than  the 
highly  colored  fruit  in  Winter?  The  fruit 
tree  excels  the  common  shade  trees,  such  as 
maple,  ash,  elm  aud  other  kinds,  as  long  after 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  withered  and  dead 
we  cau  luxuriate  iu  the  delicious  yield  of  the 
former. 

PRACTICAL  ECHOES. 

In  the  Rural  of  Oct.  3d,  the  Fault  Finder 
says,  “Do  uot  try  to  poison  rats,  but  get  a 
good  cat.”  I  thought  I  would  tell  how  such 
thiugs  are  managed  at  “Evergreen  Lawn.” 
In  the  baru,  six  or  eight  cats  are  kept  all  the 
time,  and  when  the  milking  is  doue,  they  are 
fed  us  regularly  as  auy  of  the  cattle.  They 
live  there,  aud  are  seldom  seen  any  where  else, 
aud  it  is  voted  that  every  cat  is  worth  #5  in 
keeping  the  premises  free  from  rats.  Au  old 
Maltese  eat  that  has  almost  outlived  her  use¬ 
fulness,  is  tbe  only  one  that  is  allowed  auy 
privileges  about  tbe  house;  and  she,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  ancient  deeds  of  valor  in  attacking 
rats  nearly  half  her  siae,  is  allowed  to 
occupy  a  warm  corner  in, the  kUoheu,  and  iu 


the  morning  when  the  proprietor  and  his 
forces  go  to  the  barn  to  milk,  Old  Bobby  trots 
out  gayly  after  them,  knowing  that  a  break¬ 
fast  of  new  milk  awaits  her  in  the  barn. 

SATURDAY’S  DINNER. 

“Ma,  give  us  a  good  dinner  to-day,  for  you 
know  we  have  to  eat  a  dry  lunch  all  the  week,” 
was  the  schoolboy’s  s&lute  after  breakfast 
Saturday  morning.  “What  shall  it  be?”  was 
the  query.  After  due  deliberation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill-of-fare  was  presented,  which 
proved  very  acceptable : 

Boiled  ham:  boiled  cabbage  and  potatoes; 
bread  and  butter;  pickled  crab  apples  and 
cracked  wheat  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar. 

While  preparing  the  cabbage  for  the  kettle, 
the  cook  remarked  that  she  always  followed 
the  directions  given  her  by  a  good  woman 
years  before Quarter  the  heads,  if  small,  or 
cut  them  of  suitable  size  to  handle;  lay  them 
in  a  pan,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  over 
tbe  pieces,  and  let  them  stand  a  short  time, 
and  the  brine  penetrating  the  cabbage  will 
cause  any  worms  that  are  hidden  inside  to 
come  out.  It  should  be  well  washed  and  looked 
over  afterwards  and  then  parboiled,  before 
being  finally  cooked  for  the  table. 

CRACKED  WHEAT. 

As  there  is  hardly  anything  genuine  that  is 
not  home-made,  we  always  prepare  cracked 
wheat  from  the  berry.  Pick  it  over  carefully 
and  grind  it  in  the  coffee  mill,  if  nothing  better 
is  at  hand.  The  kernels  should  all  be  cracked 
more  or  less,  and  some  will  be  quite  fine. 
Spread  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  and  sift  out 
the  finest:  grease  the  kettle  in  which  it  is  to  be 
cooked  with  a  little  butter,  to  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  bottom ;  then  put  in  the  coarse  part 
of  the  wheat  with  a  quart  or  so  of  water,  al¬ 
ways  allowing  plenty  of  water,  as  the  wheat 
swells  in  cooking.  Keep  this  boiling  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  putting  in  more  water 
as  it  boils  away ;  then  stir  in  the  fine  wheat 
meal  that  was  sifted  out,  and  cook  fifteen 
minutes  longer.  Salt  when  putting  this  in; 
then  pour  it  out  into  a  deep  dish  or  bowls  to 
cool.  If  it  is  rather  thin  when  poured  out,  you 
will  find  that  it  will  be  stiff  enough  when 
cold.  This  is  an  exceedingly  healthful  dish 
when  well  prepared.  Some  pour  it  in  teacups 
and  when  cool  turn  out  in  a  saucer  and  serve 
with  jelly  on  the  top. 

PUMPKIN  PIE. 

One  quart  of  pumpkin  stewed  and  made  fine, 
three  pints  of  milk,  one  teacupful  of  brown 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger,  two  of 
flour.  Three  eggs  may  be  used  or  they  may 
be  omitted  entirely ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
This  amount  makes  three  pies. 

RAISED  LOAF  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  light  dough,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one  egg,  nutmeg,  raisins,  and 
lemon,  to  the  taste.  Let  stand  to  rise  again, 
after  being  well  mixed ;  careful  not  to  put  in 
too  much  flour,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  heavy  if 
made  too  stiff  with  flour.  aunt  Rachel. 


PITHS. 

Do  you  study  to  lighten  your  labor? 

It  is  poor  economy  for  the  farmers’  family 
to  stint  themselves  in  health  giving  milk  aud 
eggs. 

Teething  feverish  children  can  often  be 
quieted  by  bathing  in  warm  water  in  which 
you  have  dissolved  a  large  spoonful  of  saler- 
atus. 


Each  morning  spend  a  half  hour,  if  need  be, 
in  planning  your  work  for  the  day. 

A  carpet-sweeper  is  a  labor-saving  invest¬ 
ment  and  if  used  with  care  will  last  eight  or 
ten  years. 

We  admire  the  mother  who  has  the  courage 
to  refuse  to  have  her  little  ones  promiscuously 
kissed. 

The  most  successful  housekeepers  are  those 
who  can  rightly  discriminate  between  the  work 
that  must  be  done  to  insure  the  health  and 
happiness  of  their  families,  and  that  which  is 
superfluous. 

A  woman  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  de¬ 
mand  if  need  be,  the  purchase  of  labor  saving 
contrivances  for  lightening  her  domestic  work. 


TO  WASH  BLACK  STOCKINGS. 

Wash  thoroughly  in  strong  salt  water  and 
dry,  then  wash  again  in  another  solution, 
finishing  in  clear  water.  If  properly  done 
the  dye  will  not  rub  off  on  the  feet  or  under¬ 
clothing.  MOTHER. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


JELLY  MAKING. 

Boil  crab-apples  until  tender,  strain,  with¬ 
out  pressure,  through  a  cloth  bag,  boil  the 
juice  15  minutes  before  adding  the  sugar, 
which  should  be  heated,  without  meltiug,  in  a 
moderate  oven.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
taking  less  sugar  tbaD  one  pound  to  a  pint  of 
juice  in  making  sour  jelly,  as  the  evaporation 
is  much  greater,  causing  the  jelly  to  be  much 
darker  in  color  aud  inferior  in  taste. 

A  silver  spoon  placed  in  a  glass  can  does  not 
prevent  its  breaking  when  the  hot  fruit  or 
jelly  is  poured  in,  but  a  cloth  wrung  from 
cold  water  and  wrapped  around  the  outside 
will.  MRS.  s.  B.  E, 


DRINKING  HOT  MILK. 

Owing  to  dyspepsia  and  nervousness  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  drinking  both  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee.  Feeling  the  need  of  a  substitute  for 
coffee  in  the  morning,  I  began  taking  hot  milk 
with  my  breakfast  and  soon  drank  it  at  my 
other  meals.  The  resalt  of  this  change  was 
that  in  a  great  measure  I  overcame  my  de¬ 
pression  and  nervousness  so  that  I  once  more 
acted  as  a  rational  being.  It  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  I  suppose,  whether  the  giving  up  of  the 
tea  and  coffee  alone  is  to  be  credited  with  my 
improved  health,  or  whether  the  hot  milk 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  glory. 

MRS.  B.  D.  v. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


FLEAS  ON  CATS. 

W ill  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there 
is  any  way  of  ridding  a  cat  of  fleas?  Is  it 
true  that  carbolic  soap  cannot  be  used  for 
cats?  M.  E.  j. 

Ans. — Make  a  solution  of  a  gill  of  Buhacta, 
with  a  pint  of  wajer,  with  the  addition  of 
soap  to  make  a  lather,  and  rub  thoroughly 
through  the  fur  to  tbe  skin,  from  the  tip  of 
the  tail  to  the  end  or  the  nose.  Let  dry,  then 
brush  or  comb  the  fur,  or  let  the  animal  dust 
itself.  Judging  from  our  own  experience  in 
washing  a  cat  w  ith  carbolic  soap— a  cleansing 
that  proved  all  but  fatal — we  should  say  that 
it  was  true. 


*4  chance  that  has  never  before  occurred 
and  may  not  again,  viz.,  the  best  sewing- 
machine  in  the  world  for  40  subscribers. 
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IT  IS 

Safe  to  Take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  iu  its 
favor.  Mrs.  C.  Johnson,  310  Hicks  st., 
Broooklyn,  X.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  and  says:  “I  did  not  thiuk  it  was 
iu  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
has  effected  in  my  case.  I  feel  that  I  have 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  E.  R.  lleury, 
4th  st.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For  years 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  1  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


IT  IS 

Sure  to  Cure 

any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existing  in  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  aud  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  Starr,  Laconia,  Iowa,  writes: 
“Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  med¬ 
icine  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
S.  Pettiuger,  M.  D.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  au  excel¬ 
lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  eases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  l  prescribe  it.” 
Mrs.  H.  51.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
Mass.,  writes :  “  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.” 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas.,  U.  8.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $o. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  17, 1885. 

Judge  Fouaker,  Republican,  has  been 
elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of 
about  17,688,  beating  the  present  Governor, 
Hoadly.  The  Legislature  which  is  to  elect  a 
U.  S.  Senator,  is  still  in  doubt,  owing  to  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  result  in  Hamilton  County 
—Cincinnati.  Gross  frauds  have,  as  usual, 
been  perpetrated  there,  and  the  respectable 
citizens  are  resolute  in  prosecuting  the  offend¬ 
ers.  Tumult  is  feared.  If,  as  they  claim,  the 
Republicans  carry  the  Legislature,  John 
ShermaD  will  be  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
to  succeed  himself — in  that  case  he  will  once 
more  be  a  prominant  candidate  at  the  next 
Presidential  election . 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Union  of  Southern  California 

as  a  new  State . During  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1885,  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  spent  £350,000  on  immigration.  As¬ 
sisted  immigration  since  1880,  cost  Canada 

about  $1,500,000 . ..There  are  in  the 

United  States  more  than  50  penitentiaries  and 
2,400  jails.  They  contain  over  50,000  crimma’s, 

and  their  estimated  cost  is  £500,000,000 . 

....  Surgeon-General  Hamilton  states  that  the 
danger  of  a  cholera  invasion  of  this  country 
has  passed . The  population  of  Massa¬ 

chusetts  is  1,041,455,  a  gain  of  158,380  since 
1880.  The  males  number  032,400,  and  the 
females  1,000,630.  The  population  of  Boston 
is  300,406  •  *  . The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 

road  Company  has  established  a  relief  fund 
for  its  employes.  The  company  puts  as  much 
iu  the  fund  as  the  employes,  and  upon  the 
death  of  one  of  these  his  contribution  is  given 
his  wife.  During  sickness  the  employtS  is  to 

be  taken  care  of  out  of  the  fund . A 

dispatch  from  Victoria,  British  Columbia, says 
that  the  city  is  full  of  Chinamen  awaiting 
passage  to  China.  They  are  discharged  rail¬ 
way  handR,  who  see  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
work  on  the  Coast.  It  is  estimated  that  4,000 
will  leave  there  within  a  month  for  home. 
The  steamship  Wilmington,  ship  Spartan  and 
bark  Alden  Besse,  for  Hong  Kong,  will  carry 
about  1,300 . The  American  Com¬ 

mittee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty, have  j  ust  issued 
a  circular  announcing  the  success  of  the  fund 
for  building  the  pedestal,  and  asking  for  con¬ 
tributions  towards  the  £40,000  necessary  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  putting  up  of  the 
statue,  and  steel  and  iron  anchors,  etc.  Con¬ 
tributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Richard  Butler,  33  Mercer  street,  New  York. 

. .....Flood  Rock, -in  the  East  River,  at 

the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  after  9 
years  of  preparation  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  General  Newton,  was  destroyed  by  a 
charge  of  300,000  pounds^  of  rackarock  and 
dynamite  on  last  Saturday,  The  12-year  old 
daughter  of  General  Newton  set  the  force  in 
motion  which  caused  the  explosion,  as  she  did 
the  one  which  destroyed  Hell  Gate  nine  years 
ago . The  condition  of  the  New¬ 

foundland  fisheries  is  bad.  While  the  catch 
has  been  small,  prices  have  fallen  off  12  per 
cent,  by  the  demoralization  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  markets  through  cholera.  Id  politics, 
party  lines  are  strictly  drawn  between  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Protestants.  The  elections  occur  on 
October  SI,  when  serious  disturbances  are  ex¬ 
pected  . . ..The ranchmen  and  cowboys 

in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  preparing  for 
a  grand  Winter  battue  of  Apaches,  several 
counties  have  revived  the  old  proclamations 
of  the  County  Commissioners,  offering  from 
$250  to  $500  reward  for  the  scalp  of  a  buck 

Indian  . On  Monday  night  a  mob  at 

Hempstead, Texas,  burned  tbe slaughter-houses 
and  pens,  with  their  contents,  of  George 
Burton  and  J.  Ness.  After  this  the  mob 
awoke  Burton  and  Ness,  and  ordered  them  to 
leave  the  county,  giving  them  five  days  to 
leave  the  town,  and  15  days  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
ty.  The  two  met  were  told  that  there  had 
been  too  many  stolen  beeves  butchered  at  their 
pens,  and  the  intention  was  to  put.  a  stop  to  it 

. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Engineers  claims  a  membership  of  17, 0H0,  with 
294  sub-divisions  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico . A  Canadian  High  Com¬ 

missioner,  to  reside  permanently  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  give  exclusive  attention  to  affairs  af¬ 
fecting  tbe  Dominion,  is  demanded  by  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  otherCanadian  newspapers.. 
..  ..More  of  the  “saints” — and  big  ones  too — 
are  getting  into  prison  in  Utah ,  for  cohabiting 
with  more  than  one  “wife,”  aud  refusing  to 
promise  to  obey  the  law  in  that  respect.  Those 
who  promise  to  do  so  are  rigorouslv  boycotted 

by  their  fellows . . . Mr.  Blaine  will 

remain  at  Augusta  and  work  on  his  l>ook  this 
Winter,  his  sou  Walker  says  ............... 

. Webster,  the  pnblisher,  says  that 

enough  books  have  already  been  subscribed 
for  of  Gen.  Grant’s  life  to  net  Mrs.  Grant  from 


$300,000  to  $400,000.  He  has  just  returned 
from  making  arrangements  for  its  publication 
at  London  and  Leipsic.  He  says  Gen.  Grant’s 
style  improved  very  much  after  he  took  a 
stenographer  to  whom  be  could  dictate, 
as  he  found  the  effort  of  composition  irksome 
and  would  often.as  he  said,  "cramp  a  sentence.” 
The  Grand  Monument  Fund  here  amounts 
to  about  $00,000;  that  at  Chicago  to  $47,000. . 
. Gov.  Moody  gives  the  Oregon  Legis¬ 
lature  another  chance  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator  by  calling  a  special  session  November 

0,  limited  by  tbe  constitution  to  20  days . 

....  Andrew  Carnegie  has  just  won  the  thanks 

of  the  workmen  at  the  Keystone  Bridge 
works  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  giving  them  a 
$30,000  house  and  lot  for  a  public  library,  and 
adding $1,000  for  tbe  first  batch  of  books. .... 

.......  Some  disturbances  during  the  week  by 

the  striking  car  drivers  and  conductors  of  St. 
Louis;  but  no  more  rioting.  The  strike  has 
nearly  collapsed. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  17, 1885. 

The  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fair, 
which  has  just  closed  at  Philadelphia,  were 
about  $5,000  more  than  the  receipts,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  wet  fair  week.  Merchants  are 
contributing  to  make  up  the  shortage.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  now  over  $50,000 
in  debt;  but  the  buildings,  fixtures,  etc.,  ou 
the  fair  grounds  represent  an  outlay  of  $100.- 
000.  The  expenses  of  future  fairs  will  not  be 

so  heavy . A  Southern  negro  won’t  eat 

a  black  sheep  under  any  circumstances,  aud 
the  Southern  wool-grower  is  talciug  advant¬ 
age  of  this  superstition  to  raise  no  other . 

. The  number  of  florists  iu  the  United 

States  is  put  at  8,000,  who  produce  50,000,000 
plants  yearly.  It  is  estimated  that,  at  least  24 
million  rosos  were  grown  in  the  Winter  of 

1884-85 . The  New  Orleans  Picayune 

says  that  the  sugar  crop  this  year  will  be 

Bhort  and  sweet. . . An  order  was  received 

by  a  firm  in  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia,  a  few 
days  ago,  for  a  ton  of  pennyroyal  and  night¬ 
shade,  and  the  herbs  were  picked  and  shipped 
the  same  day . The  Illinois  Milk  Con¬ 

densing  Company,  at  Elgin,  has  contracted 
for  its  wiuter  supply  of  milk  for  five  months 
for  $1  per  can  of  32  quarts,  or  cents  per 

pound . The  sparrow  has  not  only  lost 

caste  abroad,  but  be  is  losing  it  at  home.  The 
country  papers  of  England  are  filled  with  dis¬ 
cussion  by  farmers  as  to  the  best  methods  for 

his  extermination . .  Hog  cholera  has 

broken  out  at  Pittsfield,  Mass . The  first 

car  load  of  new  corn  was  received  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  Monday,  from  Indiana,  and  sold  at 
35  cents;  fine  quality . England  is  esti¬ 

mated  to  have  lost  from  contagions  lung 
plague,  between  1842  and  I860,  5,648,780  head 
of  cattle,  valued  at  $400,000,000.  During  the 
following  nine  years  tbe  loss  is  estimated  at 

$1,000,000 . Clothing  wools  amounting 

to  11,475,889  pounds,  combing  wool  3,780,751 
pounds,  and  carpet  wools  56,330,530  pounds, 
were  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  value,  about  $8,790,000,  was  $3,500,000 
less  than  that  of  1884.  There,  were,  however, 
4,000,000  pounds  more  of  carpet  wools  im¬ 
ported  this  year  than  last . . . 


Marvelous  Restorations. 

The  cures  which  are  being  made  by  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  iu 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Rheumatism  and  all  chronic,  diseases,  by 
their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.,  are  indeed 
marvelous.  If  yon  are  a  sufferer  from  any 
disease  which  your  physician  has  failed  to  cure, 
write  for  information  about  this  treatment, 
and  it  will  be  promptly  sent  without  charge. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  17.  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  Bad 
weather  has  materially  affected  samples  of 
new  wheat,  aud  has  caused  a  demand  for  old 
red  sorts,  which  have  advanced  Gd.  The  sales 
of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were  75,264 
qrs.  at  30s  7d,  against  73,368  qrs.  at  32s  2d 
duriug  tbe  corresponding  week  last  year. 
The  market  for  foreign  wheats  continues  to 
strengthen.  Flour  is  more  difficult  to  purchase, 
but  is  fid  to  Is  dearer.  American  oats  are 
firm.  The  supplyof  whoatcargoes  is  restrict¬ 
ed;  prices  are  fid  higher;  seven  cargoes  ar¬ 
rived.  four  cargoes  were  sold,  four  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  three  remained,  including  one  of 
California.  The  market  to-day  was  quiet 
but  fair.  English  wheats  were  fid  dearer; 
foreign  were  fid  to  Is  dearer.  Flour  was 
steady  aud  occasionally  6d  higher.  B^ans 
were  fully  la  dearer.  Corn  was  firm.  Bar¬ 
leys  were  quiet.  Oats  were  steady. 

The  crop  report  of  tbe  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  October,  says:  The  high  condition 
of  cotton  in  June  aud  July  was  not  maintained 
in  August  and  September.  Severe  storms  and 
excessive  rains  have  prevailed,  rust  has  des¬ 
troyed  the  foliage  and  worms  have  in  jured  the 
fruit  worse  than  for  several  years.  Another 


fall  in  the  average  of  condition  has  occurred, 
from  87  on  the  1st  of  September  to  78.  Tbe 
average  in  October  in  the  census  year  was  81, 
and  the  ultimate  yield  four-tenths  of  a  bale. 
This  year  the  greatest  decline  is  In  the  region 
of  highest  rate  of  yield,  reducing  the  relative 
production.  The  Department  estimates  of  in¬ 
crease  of  area  since  1870  is  2fi  per  cent. 

The  returns  relate  both  to  condition  and  to 
prospective  yield  per  acre  iu  hundredths  of  a 
bale.  The  figures  must  not  be  considered 
final,  as  tbe  date  of  killing  frost  and  the 
autumn  weather  may  easily  cause  a  variation 
of  250,000  bales.  Condition  by  States  is  as 
follows:  Virginia,  78:  North  Carolina,  77; 
South  Carolina,  70;  Georgia.  87;  Florida,  88; 
Alabama,  81;  Mississippi,  8ft;  Louisiana,  77; 
Texas,  78;  Arkansas,  70;  Tennessee,  74. 

Tbe  expected  yields,  with  average  future 
conditions,  are:  Virginia.  32  one-hundreths  of 
a  bale;  North  Carolina,  38:  South  Carolina, 
35;  Georgia,  35;  Florida,  23;  Alabama,  30; 
Mississippi.  41;  Louisiana,  43;  Texas,  38;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  42;  Tennessee.  35.  Average  36%  one- 
bundredths  of  a  bale.  It  indicates  1.000,000 
bales  more  than  tbe  present  crop,  subject  to 
future  meteorological  conditions. 

The  corn  crop  is  made  with  a  verv  little  in¬ 
jury  from  frost,  and  with  a  yield  slightly 
above  an  average.  The  general  average  of 
condition  is  the  same  as  last  month — 05,  a 
figure  not  attained  in  October  since  1870.  The 
yield  per  acre  will  be  returned  next  month, 
but  present  indications  point  to  fully  20% 
bushels  per  acre  throughout  the  country. 
Nebraska  stands  highest.  Only  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Virginia,  North  Caroliua. 
and  the  Pacific  Const,  fall  below  90. 

The  returns  for  wheat  are  on  the  basis  of 
the  yield  per  acre  for  the  area  harvested. 
The  average  Is  about  10%  bushels.  It  is  only 
0  bushels  on  the  area  sown,  which  was 
nearly  40,000,000  acres.  The  area  harvested 
is  not  precisely  determined,  but  will  probably 
not  much  exceed  34,000,000  acres.  The  States 
averaging  4  to  6  bushels  are  Virgiuia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
Missouri  returns  8  bushels,  and  Ohio,  8.1; 
Illinois,  0.2;  California,9.5;  Pennsylvania,  10; 
Indiana,  10.8;  Iowa,  11.2;  Minnesota  and 
Maryland,  11.5;  Wisconsin,  110;  Texas  re¬ 
ports  12.5,  with  a  large  area;  New  York  and 
Oregon,  15.5;  Michigan,  20,  and  Colorado, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Washington,  21  to  23 
bushels. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  will  be  nearly 
28  bushels  per  acre,  insuring  a  crop  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  600,000,000  bushels.  The  rye  average 
is  10  4  bushels;  uearly  2  bushels  short  of  the 
yield  of  1S84.  The  average  yield  of  barley 
will  be  about  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  potatoes  has  seriously  declined 
ou  account  of  the  prevalance  of  rot  in  New 
York  and  Michigan  and  elsewhere.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  the  1st  of  September  was  1 1  points. 

Crop  reports  to  The  Times,  Troy,  N.  Y..  in¬ 
cluding  the  counties  about  Troy,  are  given 
below.  The  averages  are  made  in  bushels  for 
yield  aud  iu  percentage  for  condition.  These 
returns  embrace  12  couuties — Reusselaer, 
Washington.  Warren,  Albany,  Saratoga, 
Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Dutchess, 
Greene,  Schnectady  and  Columbia — and  are 
for  October  1,  1884,  and  1885: 

1884.  1885. 

Wheat,  overncr  yield  per  acre . 16.1  17. 

Wheat,  average  quality .  97.4  9<i. 

Rye,  nverngc  yield  per  acre .  12.8  16. 

Oats,  average  yield  per  acre . SI. 4  28.3 

Oats,  average  quality .  92.  87. 

Barley,  average  yield  opr  acre .  25.  24.28 

Barley,  average  quality .  90.  si. 2 

Buckwheat  average  condition .  4s.  sa.7 

Corn,  avenue*  condition  . . .  70.4  92.7 

Potatoes  (Irlshl,  nveraire  condition _  84.1  70.3 

Tobacco,  average  condition . 100.  95. 

A  dispatch  from  Auburn,  N.  Y..  says:  Re¬ 
ports  received  from  15  counties  in  which  large 
crops  of  potatoes  are  annually  grown,  show 
that  nearlv  one-half  of  this  year’s  crop  will  be 
destroyed  by  rot.  These  reports  are  from 
Tompkins,  Tioga,  Broome, Wayne.  Onondaga, 
Monroe,  Genessee,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Oneida, 
Madison.  Herkimer,  Otsego.  Montgomery, 
and  Cayuga.  The  tubers  rot  rapidly  iu  aud 
out  of  the  ground.  In  a  few  instances  rare 
varities  are  reported  as  being  exempt  from 
destruction.  Many  fanners  are  plowing  their 
potato  fields  and  sowing  wheat  or  rye,  deem¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  not  worth  digging. 

TnE  buckwheat  crop  of  this  State  and  Penn, 
sylvania.  is  unusually  heavy  this  season. 
Dealers  in  buckwheat  flour  io  this  city  are  all 
surprised  at  the  unprecedented  receipts  of  the 
month  thus  far.  More  than  1,500,000  pounds 
arrived  here  last  week  aud  supplies  are  still 
coming  at  as  full  a  rate.  Prices  have  fallen 
from  the  opening  of  $3  to  $3.20  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $2  to  $2.25.  Some  of  the  oldest 
dealers  state  that,  they  made  no  calculation  on 
so  large  a  tuniing  out  of  flour,  and  nearlv  all 
have  bought  liberally  in  the  $3  region.  Quo 
tations  for  this  product  have  not  been  so  low 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  lots  not 
contracted  for  will  be  diverted  from  this  mar¬ 
ket  until  there  is  some  recovery.  The  season 
is  al  ways  a  short  one;  the  stock  mainly  leaves 
the  farmers’  hands  iu  October  and  November, 


80,000  bags  containing  100  and  125  pounds  each 
have  been  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  deem¬ 
ed  fully  ample  for  consumption  in  this  city 
and  tbe  immediate  neighborhood.  New-Eng- 
laud  formerly  helped  piece  out  a  shortage,  but 
there  will  be  no  room  for  the  fine  milling  of 
that  section  this  Fall. 

Harvest  storms  and  especially  the  recent 
gales  have  done  much  damage  to  the  rice  crop. 
Early  in  the  season  reports  noted  an  increased 
acreage,  especially  in  Louisiana,  so  that  it  was 
expected  the  present  crop  would  exceed  the 
last  by  fully  95  to  30  per  cent.  The  expected 
increase,  however,  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
storms  which,  coming  when  the  crop  was 
quite  ripe,  thrashed  out  much  of  the  grain, 
while  the  succeeding  rains  greatly  injured 
what  was  left,  rotting  n  good  deal  of  it. 
Complaints  on  this  head  are  numerous  at  the 
milling  points.  Much  of  what  has  been 
“dressed”  was  so  soft  that  it  has  pounded  up  in 
tbe  mortar  and  gone  off  into  meal,  aud  much 
of  tbe  clean  product  is  so  badly  broken  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  has  been  screened 
out.  although  the  clean  bulk  left  is  more 
broken  than  usual.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  crop,  too,  has  been  swept  out  to  sea  and  ia 
a  total  loss.  Tbe  est  imates  of  tbe  damage  by 
tbe  papers  in  the  rice-growing  sections  vary 
grpatly,  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Conservative 
estimates,  however,  make  this  crop  as  large 
ns  last — from  400.000  to  450  000  barrels,  but 
the  expectations  of  a  large  increase  are  cer¬ 
tainly  blasted. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  winter 
wheat  at,  interior  points  for  July,  August  and 
September,  1884  and  1885: 

Bushels. 

1R84 . 27,185.001 

1835 . 11,760,000 

Decrease . 15,425,000 

This  shows  the  receipts  of  winter  wheat  for 
1885  t.o  be  but  42  per  cent,  of  what  they  were 
for  1884,  for  three  mouths. 

Here  are  the  receipts  of  soring  wheat  at 
Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1884  and  1885: 

Bushels. 


1SS4 . 5,912.000 

1885 .  4.402,000 

Decrease .  ....1.511,000 


Or  74  per  cent,  in  1885  of  the  receipts  in  1884. 
The  receipts  of  wheat  at  interior  points  for 
the  first  15  davsof  October,  1885,  as  compared 
with  1884,  both  Spring  and  Winter,  were: 

Bushels. 


1SR4 . 8,542  one 

1885 . 4,8SS,000 

Decrease . 8,653,000 


Or  57  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  receipts. 

There  has  often  been  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  statements  of  the  “visible  supply” 
of  cereals  made  by  tbe  New  York  and  Chicago 
Produce  Exchanges,  and  this  disagreement 
has  been  the  cause  of  no  little  confusion 
and  annoyance.  As  the  grain  in  store  at.  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  is  almost  exclusively 
for  milling  purposes  at  the  latter  place,  not 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  of  it  having  been 
shipped  as  grain  within  a  number  of  vears, 
the  New  York  Exchange  has  refused  to 
include  it  in  the  “visible  supply1’  of  marketable 
grain,  while  Chicago  has  always  reckoned  it  in. 
There  has  also  been  a  disagreement  about 
counting  the  quantities  on  passage  by  lake  and 
canak  It  is  satisfactory  therefore  to  learn 
that  representatives  of  the  two  Exchanges 
have  agreed  on  a  uniform  basis,  except  that 
New  York  may  continue  to  omit  some  of  the 
points  inclnded  in  the  estimates  complied  at, 
Chicago— St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  we  sup¬ 
pose. 

Wheat  advanced,  on  an  average,  two  cents 
a  bushel  during  the  week,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  thinks  tbe  wheat  crop  will' be  over 
6,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  amount  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  previous  report.  The  advance  is 
mainly  due  to  tbe  higher  prices  offered  by 
tbe  Minneapolis  millers,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  visible  supply  in  the  United 
States  is  about  15,000,000  bushels  heavier  than 
it  was  a  year  ago  the  supplies  “in  sight”  here 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  passage 
♦o  the  latter,  show  a  falling  off*  of  over  82.000.- 
000  bushels  in  the  movement  of  wheat,  within 
the  Inst,  three  months  as  compared  with  the 
like  quarter  in  1884.  East  Tndia  farmers 
owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  the  enrrenov  of 
British  India,  can  make  a  profit  of  2%  cents  a 
bushel  on  their  wheat,  and  are  rushing  it  to 
market:  cargo  room  has  already  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  100,000  tons  to  be  shipped  before 
January  1. 

Cheese  prospects  in  western  New  York  are 
better,  and  the  unusually  dull  season  of  1885 
promises  to  dosu  with  u  brighter  outlook. 
The  average  price  of  cheese  was  never  so  low. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  season  have  uot 
netted  the  farmers  over  5%  cents  a  pound, 
deducting  the  expeuse  of  making  and  selling. 
A  considerable  number  of  factories  in  the 
“States”  and  Canada  have  discontinued  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  owing  to  the  low  prices.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  ruinously  low  prices  are  just  as 
loud  among  cheese-makers  in  England. 

..A  telegram  ibis  morning  from  Waterville. 
N.  Y..  in  the  center  of  tbe  “Kent  of  America,” 
savs  bops  are  going  up.  One  man  has  just 
sold  Ih'r  crop.  500  bales,  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
the  highest  price  paid  this  Fall.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  bops  there  are  iu  the  hands  of 
speculators  anil  brewers,  and  the  former,  it  is 
said,  will  force  tbe  brewers  to  pav  their 
prices,  and  bops  are  expected  to  advance 
ranidlv.  It  is  stated  that  14  cents  have  been 
offered  in  Cherry  Vafiev.  and  11  cents  have 
beeu  frequently  refused  at  Sharon  Springs 
and  Cobleskifl.  Most  of  the  growers  sold 
their  hops  at  7  cents  to  8  cents.  Some  of  the 
holders  since  1882.  who  refused  $1  a  pound  for 
their  hops, have  sold  them  this  week  for  4  cents! 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  Oct.  17,  1885. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  'cash  prices  a 
week,ago, “regular”  wheat  is  higher;  No. 
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2  Spring,  lj£c.  higher;  No.  2  Red,  lj^c.  higher. 
Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Rye, 
2c.  higher.  Barley,  lc.  lower,  Fork,  steady. 
Cattle,  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  poorer,  and  a 
slight  advance  in  the  best  stock  in  each  grade. 
Hogs,  little  or  no  change.  Sheep,  a  decrease 
of  from  40c.  to  75c.  in  the  price  of  poor  sorts 
in  each  grade;  best  sorts  steady. 

WHKvr.;  Active;  October,  November, 8W6 

69U$ur  December,  H&stai’Uc  May.r  • 


,  - .  -  rm-.  — - -  i!:> M®  255®’ . 

ber,  UoWaWkiC:  May.  29)6*211.1*©.  RYE-eteady,  No. 
2.blc.  BABUV-No.  il,  at  Point.-  teudv  ; 

Cash.  iukI  October,  #8  *U»*5  iti:  Novcnibrr,  #K  40c# 
8  45:  December,  48  45(818  500.  i,ahi>— steady:  Cash, 
•6  05®b  id:  October.  *61)5(46  10:  November,  a5  97V.®6. 
Bulkmicats.— Shoulders.  *9  WKilS  T5-  short  rib  U&e*. 
?•*  JBSW  SO;  short  clear  sides,  #5  354*5  so.  Cattle.  — 
Market  weak-  Kxporte.  #5  35®6  (XJ;  cows  and  mixed, 
*1  506®  1  tio;  Stoekc-rv,  12  io®i  10  ;  feeders,  #2  ki#i  10: 
Texans,  #«ihi<a4  00.  ilouu  Market  weak;  Bough  mix 
ed,  *8  S5 <t9  fiu  pocking  and  shipping,  13604**100; 
light,  13 40/a>4  111.  skips.  *2  SOftl  flu.  tSULt.r.  Market 
duiet:  Inferior,  #2D0®3  60:  natives,  *2  00(83  70;  Tex¬ 
ans.  11  75(83  00. 


St.  Loots  — *  Wheat.— No  2.  Bed,  cash,  at  9swt-ia 
*1; October, November, 9-.>j®9RV,c:  Decern ber 
Coun.  -  Dull;  cash,  89<aS9Mr;  November,  35<H@ 
Year,  .ikasTtac-  May,  36Qjo.  OATS.-Stendy;  No. 
i  Mixed,  Cnsb,  24 Q.  a>2 l<H|C :  October,  25J*c.  RVK,  at 
58Hc.  Baulky— Steady  at  5U«90e.  Koos— Steady 
at  18tii(®13e.  ft.AxssKb-SteKdv  at  11.18  Pork,  lx  H). 
Bulkmkats  long  clear,  *5  30:  short  rib,  #5.',o®5  70; 
abort  clear,  15  80.  L&KD— Firm,  $5  97li<»fi  00.  Catti.k- 
Markct  steady  fair  to  choice  native  shipping  steers. 
1125(8580:  native  butcher  steer,  $2  VV.tl  00:  grass 
Texaua  steers,  *2  4l>®H  (to.  8HBBP  Common  Id  lilCtll- 
uni.  *202  00;  fair  to  olio  lee,  13  75088  75;  lambs,  *2  25 
@*3ntl-  Hoob -Light.  *3  650*3  8.5;  Packing,  $3  250 
*8  70;  Heavy,  *3  8Olr*:i»0. 

Boston -Grain  Corn  -  is  in  fair  demand,  and 
prices  arc  steady,  We  quote  steamer  Yellow  at 
52®53kje;  do,  mixed  at  aitfaifi;  high  mixed,  58 to 
@54c.;  and  No  Grade,  Mask1,  per  bushel.  Oats,  are 
steady:  kales  of  No.  1  white  and  barley  at  39  tj® 
52c; .  No  3  white,  85«33^e;  No.  3  do.  31<*3tV\  ami 
of  mixed  at  32®32tyo.  P  bushel.  Small  sales  of  Itye 
73a75e  p  bushel,  Not  hlng  doing  In  Harley .  Sales  or 
Bran  at  *18  25-.ft*15  fsj  >  tow  for  Spring:  #16®16  15  for 
winter:  Fine  Feed  and  Middlings  at  *ltt4»V0:  and 
Cotton  Seed  Meal,  *270627  50  on  the  spot,  an  1  *25  25  to 
arrive,  Hay  and  Straw.  The  market  for  Hay  Is 
dull  at  #19®*2ti  ■*<  ton.  for  choice  and  fancy;  *16® 
*18  for  fair  to  rood,  #I6®*18  for  Hue,  and  $11® 
*15  for  poor,  Itye  straw  Is  held  at  *16(3*17  for 
choice.  Swale  ha.v  at  *nr<6l2  per  ton.  Oat  straw  at 
*9  00®l00li  per  ton.  Picouuck.  The  various  srllelos 
under  this  head  are  in  steady  demand,— Ruttbh  — 
Northern  creamery  at-23o®2le.  per  ft,  for  extra,  aud 
20®22e,  for  good  to  choice  ;  Northern  dairy  —  New 
York  and  Vermont  choice  to  extra,  17®22c.  fair  to 
good,  12®I6o:  common,  tQtlle,  per  it:  Western 
creumery,  22®28c,  for  extra  ;  3nc<*2lo.  for  choice:  1? 
(2d 8c,  for  eonifuou  to  good  :  imitation  creamery, 
17®18c,  Tor  choice:  choice  ladle  packed.  IhjalSc.  V 
Ik;  fair  to  good,  t;»l(lc:  eholce  dairy.  I.Vilfic:  fair  to 
good  at  Itlu'lie.  V  Ik.  Ckkese— New  York,  eholce  to 
extra,  tWiUVvc;  eomtooti  to  good.  .ItmlVtc  Vermont, 
choice  to  extra,  sHiats^c:  common.  5® 7c:  Western 
choice  to  extra,  tast^o:  common  to  good,  4u»0c:  and 
skims.  2e<a3c;  Sage  cheese  at  Tc.rttlOc,  Eoob— Fresh 
Cape,  at  .’to-  Kaatern.  at  2dt»23c:  New  Yurk  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  at  21hj'»22c  Western,  at  14Bjij*2tc:  Provincial, 
20©2?C.  Beans-  Choice  hand  picked  pro,  *1  60®l  ,.5  p 
bu,  large  do,  do,  at  *1 9*416.5;  medium,  clndce,  at 
*1.55®  i. fio:  do,  screened,  *1  25®  1  i>d;  yellow  eyes,  Im¬ 
proved.  *1  70®t  78;  Bed  kldueys.gt  Nt*20d.  Canada 
peas.  90e(i**l  19  per  bushel  for  common  to  choice. 
Green  Peas,  *1  ib  -cl  25.  Potatoiw— New  potatoes 
range  at  4,Va53c,  per  bushel,  as  io  quality.  SttEDtL— 
Domestic  Flaxseed  Is  held  In  Chicago  at  *t  21  per 
bushel  on  the  spot.  Calcutta  1. inseed  continues 
quiet,  and  prices  are  nominal,  Grass  Seeds  are  quiet 
aud  steady  We  quote  Clover -Scad.  Western  at  v-t,® 
10J$c.  per  pound,  and  New  York,  ium@l!c.:  Timothy, 
$190®  *2  per  bushel:  Bed  Top,  $1  90® *2  10  per  hag: 
and  Canary  at  3>s«:i44c.  per  tk. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  Yo a k.  Saturday,  October  17,  1885. 

CounsK  ok  thk  Market.— Compared  with  cash 
prices  a  week  ago.  wheat  ilour  Is  from  5  to  30c. 
higher,  according  to  brand;  buckw  heat  Ilour,  from 
*1  to  *1.15  lower— a  regular  tumble!  Wheat  No.  2 
Red,  lljc,  higher;  some  grades  advanced  more;  some 
less.  No.  2  Bed  is  the  great  export  grade.  Uve,  2e. 
to  2 Hi 2,  higher.  Coax,  lc.  higher:  No  2.  mixed,  steady; 
No.  2.  Chicago,  Tic.  higher.  Oats— No,  3  mixed  Is 
He.  lower.— Pork,  steady,  Apples,  an  advance  in  all 
sorts  -  from  Hie,  to  40c.  per  barrel.  A  slight  de¬ 
cline  In  most  sort  of  pears.  Pkaciiks  steady. 
Grapes  a  trule  lower.  Bi  tter,  State  Creamery  3c. 
higher;  Western  (ib,,  3e.  higher  for  best  sorts;  others 
unchanged.  Ciikksk,  He,  higher.  Koos,  He  to  lc, 
higher. 

Fi.ouii.mkal  and  Feed —FT.OUR -Quotations:  Fine 
*2  3o®2  Superfine,  *3  L9®3  tk)  Extra  No.  2.  *.;  lot* 
3  75;  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtrn  State,  *3.8024  7.5:  Good  to 
Choteo  Kxtra  Western,  #4  00® 6  00:  Common  to  Fair 
Kxtra  Ohio,  *3  lu®l  in  Good.  #4  05v*4  30;  Good  to 
Choice,  *4  104*5  60:  Common  Kxtrn  Minnesota,  *.<  40-4 
385;  Clear,  #110(44  7V  rye  mixture,  #4  15®4  75; 
straight.  #4  50®:.  25:  patent  #L7.v*t>uo- baker's  extra, 
*4  10®  I  90:  St.  LouLs  common  to  fair  extra.  *3  to®  4  00, 
fair  to  good.  *1  like* 4  00.  good  to  very  choice.  *199® 
575;  Patent.  Winter  Wheat  extra  nt  #t  (,0®*5  75; 
City  Mill  extra  for  Weal  ladles.  *9  00tA*505;  South 
America,  *5  lugt*8  20l  market  closing  dull.  South 
krn  Floor  Common  to  good  extra.  #3  65®  4  15  good 
to  choice  do,  at  *1  20,45  05,  Htk  Flock  Superfine 
at  *:iok((3  i5,  latter  for  choice.  Buckwheat  fi.oi  u 
—Rules  In  buyer*'  favor  with  a  good  supply  and 
very  moderate duniaud.  Sale*  at  *2 0049 2S,  mainly 
at *2 Ik® *2 2(1.  Corn  Meal.—  Brandywine,  nt  #9  25; 
Yellow  Western  quoted  at  #9  MIAS  20.  FBKU-Qno*cd 
for  40  to  do  Tk,  at  #11®  15 60;  60  tk,  at  *15 00917 U0‘  10U 

tti.  at  #H  10,4*19  00.  Sharp* at  #l!Ho®*210(l.  Rye  feed 
at  *15  0e®#)6  50. 

Grain. —  Wiirat.  — Ungraded  Winter  Red.  at  85c 
@#1.01 84*,  No.  3  Red  97e:  No.  2  Red  $1;  No.  1  Northern, 
to  arrive,  cost,  freight  nud  Insurance,  at  #ll)U*'<* 
SI  02 J*l  No.  I  Hard  Dnluth  to  arrive  at  $1  04'v  u,#l  U'44 
cost,  freight  and  lusurauee  Rye— Quiet,  western, 
tile® Ole.  Corn.  -Ungraded  mixed,  M@52He  Steamer 
Mixed. 33c.  No.  2  mixed  at  6|4(®62e:  No.  2  Chicago 
atsiHo,  No,  3  white,  5IMc:  In  elevator,  'Te.  all  net , 
Yellow,  521  jc.  In  elevator  No.  2 ml.\etl  for  October. 
5IH@91>ac:  do,  for  November,  5W(«#51He  do.  for  De¬ 
cember.  Flo,®  19440;  do,  for  .January,  4SWc:  do,  for 
February,  t«H®  K +40;  do,  for  May,  4tV.th.tv-  Oats 
No.  3.  mixed  ut  28H(<1  38S.IC:  No.  2,  ut  SOI* -*306*0;  No. 
3  White,  31(481  Me  ;  No  2  TktfAlHc;  mixed  \Ve«i«»ru. 
28@32c  White,  do,  84®4IXM  wldtc  State.  84e:  No.  2 
mixed  for  October.  SUHc:  do,  for  November,  31V4® 
8lJ4c;  do,  for  December,  32(4a2Hc .  for  January, 

33c. 

Beans.— Market  decidedly  strong.  Quotations  are 
Marrows.  #1  «'•;  mediums,  #1  6()®1  62H:  P«'a.  “t  *'  6*1 
<41  621V  red  kidney,  at  #2  50:  white  kidney,  at  *1  65. 
California  lima  beaus  are  quoted  at  $2  35. 

Pkab.— Green  arc  quoted  ut  #1  20. 

Provisions. — Pork — Quotations  are  us  follows; 
Mess  quoted  at  #9  50®  Ul  IQ,  for  Inspected.  *9  ll0.u,'l  25 
for  uninspected;  ramtty  moss.  *G  Oti®VJ Uh.-  extra 
prime,**  4U.  ulnar  laek,  #M  75913 5H.  Bygs-  City  Kx¬ 
tra  Inula  inn*},  *17(41$;  extru  do.  *10  no-  pueket.gll® 
12:  family,  #I2®is  Bkek  Hams- Quoted  ut  #15  on®  15 50. 
Cut  .Meats  Pickled  bellies,  («■;  do,  9  o.,  average. 
6 He;  do,  shoulders,  46«e.  smoked  do,  Hue :  plckied 
hums  U(*9ur.  Mipuufs— Long  clcur  In  New-  York. 
5?4c,  for  Western  delivery!  long  clear  8 iflc  short 
clear,  5.7Ue  DRv.'rSKn  Hook- Heavy  to  light,  5,4 
5Hic:  pigs,  5*ti-.  Lard  -Western  steam,  spot,  part, 
e.stic:  November,  at  6.29®(i.S2e;  City  Steam,  0,.Uk  ,  Re¬ 
fined  Oontmeut,  «.65c  South  American.  b.%@7c-. 

Butter  -The  demand  Is  rlrm  and  prices  rule  very 
strong.  State  Creamery  at  28c®26c:  Western  do, 
2t)®24e:  F.lgiu  do,  nt  24c;  Stuve  (lalr.v,  half  llrktns 
tubs,  I6®2ic  :  Western  factory.  7@ i.<e  ;  IniltaHon 
crentuury,  144*t1c;  Western  dairy.  12(.»t3e,  for  fauoy. 

Chkkkk.  Ttio  market  1*  very  strong,  with  fairly 
active  demand.  State  at  7<410,He;  Night  Skims,  at 
6®76ic;  Western,  5H@Ulc. 

Eqqb.— The  receipts  continue  very  moderate  while 
demands  are  fair,  and  with  the  cool  weather  prices 
arc  throng.  State  22c®22HL'.  Canadian,  leu  house 


19<S19HjC:  Western.  2l®22c.  Limed  at  18@lSH'c,  for 
State;  18c,  for  Canadian,  aud  l7,H@18e,  for  western. 

At  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegrams  were  received:  From  Philadelphia— 
Market  firm:  quoted  20H@22c:  receipts,  1,300.  From 
Chicago— Market  firm;  quoted  at  17ai?H'e.  From 
Boston— Market  steady;  quoted  at  2U@2SKc. 


Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  arc  as  follows: 


New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  7)4  7  11-16  7  11-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  15-16  8 >$  8Vk 

Good  Ordinary  .  8 -If  8  15-16  8  15-16 

Strict  Good  OrdiDary .  9MJ  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Low  Middling .  9  7-16  9*4  9« 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9  11-16  976  9!H 

Middling  .  9  18-16  11)  10 

Good  Middling.  .  10  lutf  10J^ 

Strict  Good  Middling .  It)  5-16  ]0&  1UH 

Middling  Fair .  1U  11  16  11%  lOtg 

Fair .  W  5-16  UH  11H 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary... .  7  8-16  I  Low  Middling....  8  11-16 
Strict  Good  Ord..  77*  I  . Middling .  9  5-16 


Fresh  Knurrs.  Apples -King,  per  bbl,  $175®2  00; 
2ti-ounce,  per  bbl,  #150@175t  Fall  plopin,  per  bbl, 
at  *1  25®  1  50  Culvert  ft  Codling,  per  bbl.  #1  2i@l  50, 
Baldwin,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  #t  25®i  75-  Western  New 
York,  mixed  lots,  per  bbl,  1  25@#1  50:  common  grades, 
P  bbl.  75o@#l.  Pears  Si-ekel,  up  river,  fancy,  V  bbl, 
S3@4  00:  ilo.  Inferior,  A  bid,  #2  iKi®a  50;  Beurre  Bose, 

•  1  1  1  -  ■«>  Beurre  d'An  |ou,  V  bbl,  *2 1092  75; 

Beurre  Dell,  per  bbl.  #2  00.42  So:  Sheldon,  per  bbl, 
#2  60  *2  50  Swan’s  Oruuge,  per  bbl,  at  *1 1a®#2  25; 
fancy,  per  bbl..  ut  *9  m  a  2  IS.  Peaches— Jersey, 
prime,  per  bn.sket,  *1  91*41  25;  do.  Tair  to  good,  per 
basket.  flo@soe;  do.  culls  end  inferior,  per  basket,  GO 
®60c.  Plums — Copper,  per  crate,  at  #i5n®i“5. 
Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  prime,  per  m.  7c@loc; 
Delaware,  Western  New  York  baskets,  per  tk,  5® 7c: 
Salem,  western  New  York  baskets,  a>.  ,5c:  Concord, 
up  river,  gift,  crate,  per  Ik.  2  ®2He,  do,  do,  baskets, 
per  II,  2a»2Qc  do.  return  boxes,  per  Ik,  lHc<»2c. 
QUlhces— Abule.  choice,  '»  bbl.  *3  W<®4:  pear,  choice, 
do.  •  2  50<aa  no.  Oran  berries  -Cape  Cod.  choice,  s  bbl, 
#6  25(5:6  50:  do.  fancy  at  $6  65®;:  do,  good  to  prime, 
do,  do,  *5  8Oj#6  0O;  do.;  light  colored,  do,  *2(55;  do, 
choice  per  crate.  *2  25:  do,  fair  to  good,  perorate, 
*1  75@2;  Jersey,  fair  to  good,  per  box,  #1  50® l  75. 

Dried  Fruits.— Tne  following  are  the  quotations. 
Fancy  Evaporated  apples -New,  So,  Cm, ice,  7M9 7Hc: 
prime  to  choice  old.  6®Jo  :  fancy  North  Carolina 
sliced,  uew,  il*®l4»c  choice  do.,  SH@1c‘  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  quarters,  at  2*i@.ic.  Peaches— Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  io«»Ue  do.  fancy,  at  UH®i2Hc.  do. 
extra  fancy,  nt  18c AMo  :  Georgia,  choice  new,  at 
1liv*c®Ui(;C  :  do  prime  new.  at  acaific  ;  uoperled 
halves,  at  lf4®4Hc:  unpeeled  quarters,  at  15J'*c; 
Georgia  uopeded  evaporated,  10 ®12c:  Delaware  do. 
ao.  i:i.H@!4c:  do,  peeled  evaporated.  2S®2<iQe:  peeled 
Choice  pitted  cherries,  lie:  Prime,' do,  at  b  e;  evap¬ 
orated  raspberries.  20e:  sun-dried  do.  18H®l'-'Hc. 
Blackberries, -Prime,  8®8Vie-  Whortleberries,  sia® 


PECAN  Nuts —Quotations  are- Small  at  5H^Bc.l 
medium  at  fH  -ilHc-:  large  at8®10c;  extra  large  at 
12c, 

Peanuts -Aro  sustained  in  price  ona  fair  Jobbing 
demand,  Quoted  at  1*4547^7.  for  best  hand  picked 
and  3®34|jO.  lor  farmers'  grades. 


Hay  and  Straw.  —There  Is  a  good  demand  for 
the  better  grades  at  full  late  prices.  Quoted:  Choice 
Timothy  Hay,  Hotavuc:  medium  at  75c.:  shipping 
65(»  70c:  clover  mixed,  7b (# 75c,:  No,  1,  llye  Straw,  75 
®8tto.;  short  rye  straw  at55<860c:  oat,  45950c. 

Hrhic  and  Jute  — In  liomp,  nothing  of  moineut 
done.  For  jute  butts,  a  moderate  demand  at  Arm 
prices.  Manilla  hemp  Is  quoted  ut  G  i-'xc.;  SUai  hemp 
at  4  3-16®4Qc.-  jute  huttsou  the  spot  at  114®!  13-16c. 
for  paper,  and  "icAlMc  for  bagging. 

Steauine—  Dull,  and  prices  somewhat  nominal. 
City  quoted  G4*e,  aud  oleomargarine.  6  1316c. 


Sugar.  1'he  quotations  are; 

Raw  steady  but.  quiet:  rair  refining  at  5  7-16e:  96^ 
test  Centrifugal,  6  3  I60:  Molasses  sugar,  45*45140: 
Sales  of  11,850  nags  China,  Doe-  7,5(Ml  bags  Brazil  re- 
ported  at  5e,  Uellned  dull.  Cut  loaf  and  crushed. 
fJ4pj  Cubes  6T>, ,*7e  Granulated,  H|Ac  Powdered,  hts 
@iVtiC  Mould  “A,”  6  I  l-LtVitdbc  Confectioners’  "A, 

6  9  16c®6G<c;  Standard  "A.”  634c:  Off  ‘‘A.”  6<g6Uo; 
White  Extra  "C,"  57V-':  Extra  ‘  a”  fi5s@5bc;  "C,” 
5k«5>«c.  Yellow,  5Htt514e. 


TALI.05V.— Prime  city  quoted  at  5c.  Sales,  48,000  1k, 
at  S9.5  l-16c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  October  17,  1885. 

Bkkvkr—  Total  receipts  for  six  days  lt.37l  head 
against  7,997  head  for  tho  corresponding  lime  last 
week.  Total  shipments  for  the  week,  852  live 
eat  tie,  6,460  quarters  of  beef,  74  live  sheep,  and  875 
carcasses  of  mutton.  Texans  sold  at  *3  5S®4  tW: 
Colorado  steers,  at  *5 12W*®5  25,  for  poorest  to  beat; 
and  poor  to  good  Natives  ranged  from  *3  75  to  *5  75, 
with  a  row  tops  at  higher  llgures.  Hnlls'sold  at  #25o 
®#3  IU:  Ohio  steers,  l.lSa  a.,  at  #4  45:  do,  1,326  Ik.  at 
#5:  Kentucky  do,  1,373  tk.at  *5  71.  Iudmuu  do.  1.272 
tk.  At  *8;  do,  1.U1  ft,  at  *4  315*-  Oxen.  1.71U  tt.  *3  3»; 
stags.  1, HA)  id,  at  #3  ‘d:  Cow*,  bull*  and  heifers.  $40 
Ik.  ut  30:  Vlrginhi  steers.  1,016  Ik,  at  *i:  do.  1,006  tk.at 
*)  35:  do,  1  192  tft,  at  *5  05;  do.  l.'.IW  Ik,  at  *5  15;  Bulls 
BU0  F,  at  #2  75 

Calves.  The  market  ruled  dull  at  2*8c.  for  Grass 
ers  and  Buttermilk  Calves,  with  Veals  selling  at  4 79 
todtje.  for  Poor  to  Prime,  while  Choice  Jerseys 
reached  87j,e. 

Stutter  ANP  I.amrs  —Total  Receipts  for  six  days, 
46.123  head,  against  50.577  head  for  the  same  time 
last  week  The  uutrkt  t  continues  depressed-  Com¬ 
mon  to  Good  Sheep  sold  at  (!  Cotnlnou  to 

Choice  Lambs  at  #4  50® $5  62^;  mixed  lots  at  $125® 

Hoos.— Total  receipts  for  *lx  days  45, 041  head 
against  H.sst  head  for  the  correspoudlug  time  last 
week  Market  dull  at  tl®*l  Ml,  with  a  lot  of  Prime 
Pennsylvania  Hogs  sold  up  to  *1  70,  and  a  few  State 
Pigs  ut  #1  811, 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTAHLlSllEli  llSHo. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  HUtk  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  applK-atlou.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Ucual  New -Yorker 
Irving  Natloual  Bauk.  etc. 


The  Edward  Harrison 

MIIiIj  CO., 

Murnif**'  >  <7  of  11  \i;i:noN's 
H  V  VNIKVUD  <;klM>lNG  uml 
FLOI  KINO  MILLS  of  All 

aud  VAfictic*  for  .sutm,  WaU?t,  Wind, 
Hor*r  A;  II*ndPow^r. 

PobM*A*in|;  pry  it  c*jixc- 
llv  ami  duRabUity.  rlv- 
Mi!l  HxrnuiL*d  L) 
ju*fc  *li*t  AVaclAtOJ 
for  It.  Write  and  ••n- 
clote  a  del.  autup  forowr  new 

80  illu» trulcd  caUl'-^u© 

Ami  loruOuUthb  p%p«r«  Til® 
Edw. llarrUou  Mill  Cq.,  Nut*  llavon, CW 


HONEST Etf'JSS  HONEST 

Family  Articles.  Address  V.  P.  V  an  Hornk,  Dayton,  0. 


00®  Nothing  free,  but  permanent  work  for  AukstsiU 
FREE  g<H>d  salary  selling  my  IUn  >jui(»u>  Articles. 
000  Write  V.  P.  Van  11  urn k,  Dayton,  O. 


ORTABLE  GRINDING  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  re 
funded.  ITIAK1.ES  Iv  AKSTNEIt  &  CO., 
30'2  10  741)2  Xtlllh  Cutiul  HI.,  Chicago, 


(JO  FINK  BLANK  BRISTOL  CARDS.  Only  10c. 
Ov  CEO.  II  AI.L,  Petersburg,  Va.  * 

IoTi4  New  Stylo  Cli  route  II  Id, If  11 N  unto  C»r,l*,l  Oc.Gsnie 
a**VvJ  AmWs.lOc-  Acme  Curd  Factory, CliuWuviU«,Cw  * 


JAMS  McGRBERT  k  GO. 

Make  a  special  exhibition 
of  rich  imported  novelties 
in  Silk,  Satin,  Velvet,  and 
Plush  effects.  The  latest 
productions  of  the  most 
distinguished  manufactu¬ 
rers  of  the  world  are  rep¬ 
resented. 

The  styles  and  mode  of 
combinations  being'  en¬ 
tirely  different  to  those  of 
preceding  seasons,  a  visit 
of  inspection  is  necessary 
for  ladies  who  desire  the 
most  select  novelties  for 
street,  reception,  or  even¬ 
ing  costumes. 

We  also  offer  stocks  of 
nnnsual  excellence  in 
Black  and  Colored  Silks, 
Velvet  Plushes,  etc.,  at 
very  moderate  prices. 

BROADWAY  ml  M  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


Iv  1N(.  ifc  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co  .  N.  Y:,  make  the 
best  810  Harness  In  the  world-  oak  leather:  hand 
made:  no  machine  stitching.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  wholesale  price  list  to  consumers.  Heavy  team 
harness  a  specialty. 


CPAIH’C  star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im- 
urflin  O  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  of  CEDAR. 
PUII DUO  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
UnUnilO.  Clement  .ft-  ftunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  &  Saw-Mill. 


Ot7R  LEADER. 

We  offer  au  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Si>ark-Arrestlng, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  MlU.  16  ft.  carriage, 
82  ft.  track  and. ways.  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  24|-tncn  arbor,  8  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
aud  head- blocks  from  one  position. 
Sb-luch  solid  saw.  SU  ft.  8  Inch  *-uly 
belting,  feed-belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com¬ 
plete  for  operation,  #1,100  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids.  $!Cu  less.  Engine 
Will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

U.  W.  FAYKB  dk  SONS 
Kimlra,  N.  Y..  Box  S41, 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hangers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Eugines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 


THE  W111TE.UAX 

PRESERVE  JAR. 

(Patented  June  1 6, 1 885.) 

Made  of  Clear  White  Glass, 
With  Gins*  Cover. 

NO  METAL  IN  CONTACT  WITH 
CONTENTS, 

Beauty.  Cheapness.  Reliability 
and  Simplicity  Combined. 

Send  for  Prlee  List  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars  to 

A.  WHITEMAN.  K.  N., 

72  Murray  St..  N’.Y. 


Ajax  Engine  on  Corns!  Boiler. 

Tb«  cliFAjffit,  tirwi- 
Olst-cS.  lltifixoUl.il  Ku- 

ftino  Su  Uic  market. 

Ktulucsuf  »ll  ktn<1v 
f»ir  Snv»in<,  Thn*<h- 

iut,  nn.l  liimi!u«,  :x 
Saw  ufd 
Orlst  iilltN,  Tbrv- 
Bllillg  MfW'h  IfK'N, 

etc.,  :i  siHvinlty. 

8*  Dll  for  IlluaUatcU 
Clt^lo^AlflL 

A.  H.  K  A  lull'll  AH, 

York,  IVund. 


Takes  the  lt-.-id.  dues  wot  corrode  like  tin  or  iron,  nor 
decay  like  si i ingles  or  tar  compositions,  easy  to  apply, 
stmngnnd  dumblu  at  half  the  ooet  nf  tiu.  Is  also  a 
HI  I4ST1TI  TE  for  PLASTER  nt  Half  the 
Cost.  CARPETS  and  RLGS  of  same,  double 
the  near  of  <i|l  cl  utils.  Catalogues  and  samples  frtr. 

W.  U.  FAY  A:  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


IMTTP  SIGNAL 

miEiTi  WHISTLE  , 

The  loudest  nnd  moat  J. 
piei-cingty  o  b  r  ill  "If 

whistle  made.  Can 
he  heard  from  one  to 
two  tuiles.  Exact 
size  of  a  50-eall- 
breceuiretire>< 

cartridge.  _  _ 

l  u valu-  .A  /jKy IBT  Cviry 

ftt,levi4»l\  .ddfl «**  »n4  every 

as  /I  X  timer  should  hi,» 

_  .  Sent  free,  by- 
mail,  for  23  cent*  in 
stamps.  Order  now. 

and  gel  our  catalogue  oi 

Gun*.  Hovtltln*.  etc.  Address 
H  KNI'il  K.  ALtSON  A  CO., 
pniLADKLFUIA.  FENN’A! 
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water. 


i  porta- 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  descriptive  priced 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to  appli¬ 
cants. 

LILY  OF  THE  TALLEY  PIPS 

POR  FZjOXUSTS, 

A  SPECIALTY. 
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CHALLENGE 

WIND  MILL 

AND 

FEED  MILL  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Manufacturers  of 

Geared  Wind  Mills. 

Grain, 


,  and 
kinds 
M  • 
chmery. 
ALoFeed 
and  Meal 
Mills, 
Pumps, 
Etc. 
Agents 
wanted 
un¬ 
assigned 
lender/. 


UCKEYE 

-■WROUGHT  IRON 

,  Punched  M  Fence 


o 


Cu-.E 


si 


o 


8nlt.U.  for  Pri,.u  (D-Umcm.  Puk.  CV.rt  Emm.  CnutMlM  a»Pal 
Of^uDcL*  roa-lO  Aither  Pl«Ju  nr  OmziD«xtUl  \’so.  m*nuf*r to  rvr*  uf  th« 

uioN  TtaaLSE  (vixd  tsur.s'Gs,  BrcgEYK  roacx  tvXPt 

- _ , .  BUCKEYE  LAWS  now  EK3,  ETC 

hnd/w  IButntc4  tkU^uei  Utl  Prxe*  to 

_  MAST,  FCOS  &  CO„  Springfield.  Ohi 


S200  Sow  Mill 


oi  i umoer  can  be  cut  in  a  day  Built,  ;n  a  first-class 
manner.  The  Best  ,»l  ill  now).-.  Many  handredsof 
these  in  use  giving  universal  satis  faction.  We 
have  ’.be  best  Mills  of  larger  sizes,  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  r  *.* 


LANE  <5c  BOD  LEY  CO. 


Cor.  John  and  Ifukr  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


$100 


»  month  noHllrm-ulo  hyelther 
hex,  tnilf  os  unieh  evenings 
World  M'fg  Co-  IS3  outfit 
22  N -  - -  V 


laa9au  Street  N-Y- 


FREE 


UNION  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner. 
Premium  Farm  Grist  .'I ill,  Fee.l  Cutter*.  At 
W.  L.  BOYER  A  BBO-,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hu  the  Uiwii  Track  h  Iwk  »«ll  KI.K  UKJtKKP.  50  RODS, 
a. .3  It-lkD  SKxtU.Vus.  hn4  LLTKLIKKtU. 

*2  . 

5:*  I 


MB 

PATENT 
VARIABLE 


COS 

FEED 

MILL 

color  "D." 


([Grind 


your  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oyster  Shells, 
lfJRAHAM  Flour  und  Corn 
fill  Ob'  S-3  HjYTVD  MXIJL 

"(F.  Wnson’s  Patent 104*  per 
cent,  more  nrudd  tu  keeping  poul¬ 
try-  Also  POWKR  H1I.L3  uml  *  FARM 
FEED  At  1 1-4. S.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

oa  application.  YD  LStt.A  F  «OS. ,  Euaton,  l’u. 


CORN  MILL. 

Bht  Onrn  AUtl  CdIi 
Griudoriii  the 

ENCINES 

AMD 

BOILERS 

OF  ALL  SUM. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

COMMMON  SENSE  ENGINE  CO., 

Sprtaultvld,  Ohi*. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Ifill  treatise  on  improved 

methods,  yields,  ;>rohts.^ricva 


and  general  sutisOcs.  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN’F’G  CO. 

:  TOm  f>  wayttssbobo.  fa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fox  t\)C 


I 

_  O  our  boys  and  girls  ever  , 
Cl, — \  stop  to  think  how  many  1 

1\ y > v^CQSS®t ^  things  they  enjoy  that  city 
jotii  people  never  know  (  I  saw 
a$r\  some  city  children  the 

v3i)  ^  m  ofcber  day  playing  in  one 

Oj/ . "j  3^'  L^b]  of  the  parks  and  I  could 
/£?v  \^oq  pK,  not  help  wishing  that  they 
could  live  in  the  country 
V  where  the  sun  and  air  | 

t" cj  could  color  their  faces  and 
strengthen  their  muscles. 

Aj;  As'CT)  I  am  always  sorry  to  see  a 

Y  ^  (  "tjj  country  boy  anxious  to 

V_y  get  to  the  city.  If  he 
could  only  see  himself  after  10  years  of  city 
life,  he  would  never  think  of  coming.  There 
are  far  too  many  sad  and  discouraged  looking 
people  in  the  cities  now,  who  if  they  could 
only  live  over  their  lives  again  would  gladly 
stay  on  the  farm.  Many  people  say  that 
country  life  is  hard  and  that  a  young  man  has 
no  chance  unless  he  goes  to  the  town.  That 
is  a  poor  thiug  to  say.  Don’t  let  any  of  our 
boys  ever  believe  it.  Work  is  made  hard  and 
dull  just  because  people  get  discouraged  and 
blue.  We  want  all  the  cheerful  people  we 
can  find  in  the  world.  Did  you  know  that 
hundreds  of  city  people  are  longing  to  get 
back  to  a  home  in  the  country,  that  when 
they  are  sick  they  have  to  go  to  the  country 
to  get  well?  That  is  so,  and  it  ought  to  show 
you  that  you  are  better  off  than  they  are  now. 
Don’t  ever  try  to  leave  the  farm  boys  and 
girls.  You  can  make  farm  life  just  as  pleas¬ 
ant  and  happy  as  any  other  life  in  the  world. 
Get  a  good  education  and  stay  on  the  farm,  is 
the  best  advice  I  cau  ever  give  you. 

I  wish  that  the  Cousins  could  see  the  great 
bags  of  peanuts  and  chestnuts  that  are  now  in 
the  market.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  family  helped  to  gather  some  of 
these  very  nuts.  I  wonder  what  the  Cousins 
would  say  if  they  could  see  the  way  these 
chestnuts  are  sold  on  the  streets,  most  of  them 
are  sold  by  Italians  who  have  little  iron  stoves 
in  which  they  burn  charcoaL  With  a  sharp 
knife  they  cut  a  deep  cross  on  each  chestnut 
and  then  put  it  in  over  the  fire.  This  cutting 
the  shell  prevents  the  nut  from  bursting  up 
like  pop  corn.  The  hot  nuts  are  sold  in  little 
tin  cups  and  people  pour  them  into  their  pock¬ 
ets  like  peanuts.  From  the  great  number  of 
people  I  see  eatiug  them,  [  decide  that  they 
are  pretty  good.  It  seems  a  little  strange  to 
me  though,  to  see  great  stroug  men  doing  such 
work  as  roasting  chestnuts.  It  does  seem  as 
if  a  man  might  had  better  work  than  that.  I 
never  feel  like  trading  with  such  people 
because  it  seems  just  as  if  they  were  crowding 
weaker  boys  and  women  out  of  light  work. 

I  hope  we  have  all  planned  to  have  warm, 
com forcahje  places  for  the  poultry  this  Win¬ 
ter.  It  destroys  all  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
pets  to  know  that  they  are  cold  or  uncomfort¬ 
able;  and  then  again,  there  can  bo  no  profit 
possible  unless  we  look  out  for  such  matters. 
Did  it  ever  ocear  to  you  that  if  we  could  only 
make  Winter  sBeni  more  like  Summer  to  the 
hens,  we  could  get  many  more  eggs?  The 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
the  houses  as  warm  and  clean  as  we  can . 

SEED  RAISING  AND  SAVING  SOIL. 

1.  A  very  rich  soil  produces  foliage  rather 
than  seed.  2.  A  naturally  good  but  not  ex¬ 
cessively  enriched  soil  produces  the  best  if  not 
the  largest  quantity  of  seed.  3.  Seed  plants 
should  have  more  room  thau  other  plants. 

RULES. 

There  are  two  rules  to  be  observed  in  rais¬ 
ing  seed.  1.  Never  plant  related  kinds  near 
each  other,  if  good  seed  is  wanted  from  either 
kind  as  they  often  mix.  Such  as  two  kinds 
of  beans  or  beets,  etc.  2.  Always  be  sure  to 
select  the  best  fruits,  roots,  or  plants  for  seed. 

RULES  FOR  SELECTING  SEED. 

A  certain  part  of  a  row  of  beans  or  peas 
should  be  set  apart  and  saved  for  seed  when 
fully  ripe.  The  largest,  firmest  head  of  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  selected  and  saved  for  seed,  to 
be  planted  out  the  next  Spring.  Of  tomatoes, 
egg  plant,  peppers,  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
corn,  the  earliest  and  largest  should  be  saved 
for  seed.  Of  Lettuce,  the  best  heads  are 
saved  for  seed;  it  comes  earlier  if  sowed  in 
the  Fall.  Roots,  for  seed,  should  be  selected 
with  care.  The  round-rooted  vegetables  as 
radishes,  beets,  and  turnips,  should  be  well¬ 
shaped,  having  but  one  thin  and  short  root. 
The  long  rooted  kinds,  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
blood-beets,  etc.,  must  be  of  strait  and  uni¬ 
form  shape,  having  but  one  root.  The  roots, 
except  early  radishes,  are  all  to  be  kept  over 
Winter  and  planted  out  in  Spring.  The  onions 
raised  for  seed  Bhould  be  of  large  and  flat 
shape. 


WHAT  PART  OK  THE  STEM  PRODUCES  THE 
BEST  SEED. 

The  central  shoot  or  main  stalk  produces 
the  finest  seed.  The  side  shoots  are  later  in 
development,  slender  aud  weak  aud  the  seed 
they  produce  are  smaller  aud  generally  less 
perfectly  matured.  Of  parsnips,  celery,  car¬ 
rots,  etc.,  the  central  head  is  best  the  outer 
one’s  being  less  perfect. 

Seed  should  not  be  gathered  until  fully  ripe. 
After  gathering  the  seed  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  aud  stored  in  cool,  dry  apartments.  But 
however  dry  and  cool  the  apartments,  the 
seeds  should  be  in  small  packages,  for  when 
stored  in  masses  they  are  extremely  liable  to 
heat  aud  lose  their  vitality.  The  best  way  of 
saving  seed  is  to  wrap  them  in  strong  paper  and 
place  in  a  cool  box  or  drawer,  proof  against 
mice.  From  your  niece, 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  yellow  myrtle. 
- -  - - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  member  of  the  Youth  s  Horticultural 
Club  for  several  years,  but  as  I  have  been  off 
to  school  at  a  convent,  and  am  here  now , 
having  been  home  for  two  month’s  vacation. 

I  was  here  last  year  too.  I  study  Scholar’s 
Companion,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
classical  biography,  English  history,  familiar 
science,  arithmetic,  drawing,  writing  and 
music.  I  entered  the  convent  for  the  first 
time  Sept.  34  1SS4.  We  were  at  Fort  Griffin 
when  last  1  wrote  to  you,  and  during  these 
few  years,  time  has  brought  sorrow  as  well  as 
pleasure,  and  the  worst  of  all  was  the  loss  of 
my  dear  brother,  who  died  ou  the  22d  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  1SS4  from  measles  aud  pneumonia.  I 
hated  to  leave  Mamma  aud  Papa  so  badly, 
but  they  always  know  best.  They  have  a  nice 
garden  at  home,  which  furnishes  more  vege¬ 
tables  than  they  can  use.  We  have  one  little 
fig  tree  about  two  or  three  feet  high  with  two 
very  small  figs  on  it,  and  are  doing  well. 
Sweet  potatoes  do  splendidly  there;  nothing 
seems  to  eat  them  at  all,  but  the  bugs  ate  all 
the  Irish  potatoes.  The  name  of  our  school  is 
Ursuline  Couvent.  It  is  a  great  distance  from 
home,  but  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  school, 
and  I  think  it  is,  for  I  have  improved  so  much. 

I  cau’t  tell  you  much  about  my  garden,  for  I 
have  none  here.  The  flowers  you  sent  us 
were  doing  nicely  when  I  left.  W e  had  ever 
so  many  watermelons  while  I  was  at  home. 
We  had  two  ripe  4th  of  July.  For  fear  my 
letter  is  gradually  making  its  way  to  the 
wastebasket,  I’ll  close  for  to-day. 

Your  niece,  jennie  curtis. 

Dallas.  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  As  my  sister  has 
written  to  you  several  times,  I  thought  I 
would  write  aud  ask  you  if  I  might  join  the 
Y.  H.  C.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  New- 
Yorer  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  very  nice  paper.  I  always  read  the 
Cousins’  letters,  and  like  them  ever  so  much. 
We  had  a  very  hard  hail  storm  here  not  long 
ago.  The  hail  stones  wore  as  large  as  a  pul¬ 
let’s  egg.  My  9ister  and  I  have  got  a  cow  that 
we  own  together;  she  is  red  aad  white  spotted. 
We  also  have  a  little  calf  that  is  red  all  over. 
We  call  ber  “Blossom.”  From  your  niece, 

KATIE  S.  AIKEN. 

[That  is  a  pretty  name  for  a  calf,  Katie. 
You  are  a  member  of  the  Club  now. — 

uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  know  I  am  a  long 
way  off,  but  want  to  see  the  cousins  just  a 
little  while.  I  am  a  little  girl  staying  with  my 
grand-pareuts.  Grandfather  has  rheumatism 
aud  hasn’t  walked  a  step  in  several  years.  He 
goes  about  the  bouse  in  a  wheel-chair.  Grand¬ 
mother  does  all  the  gardening.  8be  has  just 
finished  resetting  her  strawberry  bed.  Onion 
sets  planted  and  growing  nicely.  Turnips  and 
radishes  large  enough  to  eat.  Cabbage  plants 
nearly  ready  to  transplant.  Potatoes  (second 
crop)  will  be  ready  to  gather  by  the  time  frost 
comes,  which  we  look  for  by  the  first  of  Nov¬ 
ember.  We  have  plenty  of  snap  beaus  (second 
crop).  The  oats  have  been  sown  in  the  lot 
adjoining  the  yard  for  winter  grazing  for  the 
poultry.  Grandfather  has  a  pet  jay  bird 
(blue  jay).  It  stays  about  the  yard,  garden 
and  in  the  house.  It  will  fly  up  on  grand¬ 
father's  chair  and  on  his  shoulder;  will  eat 
from  his  hand.  When  night  comes  it  goes  to 
roost  in  the  honeysuckle  vines  growing  around 
the  porch .  He  also  has  a  little  pet  dog.  The 
bird  and  dog  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  The 
bird  often  sits  ou  the  dog’s  back,  and  they, 
with  a  cat,  eat  together  without  quarreling. 
Now  I  expect  they  are  better  than  some  of  the 
little  cousins  sometimes.  Good  bye. 

Camden,  Ala.  ella  may  COOK. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Ella.  Never 
fear  that  you  are  too  far  away.  The  best  thing 
about  our  department  is  that  it  brings  us  all 
together.  A  great  many  of  us  could  learn 
useful  lessons  from  your  bird  and  dog  I  am 
gure<  UNCLE  MARK;] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Papa  takes  the  Rural 
and  likes  it  very  much.  I  always  read  all  the 
letters  from  the  Cousins.  I  have  never  seen 
any  letters  from  Moutaua,  aud  I  thought  I 
would  write  and  ask  if  I  could  join  the  i  .  H. 
C.  The  Rural  com  is  too  late  with  us.  Some 
of  the  tomatoes  ripened  and  were  very  nice. 
We  have  a  little  farm  of  320  acres;  we  raise 
pigs,  chickens,  aud  cattle.  We  had  a  very 
nice  gardeu  this  year.  My  little  sister  and  I 
milked  four  cows  all  summer.  I  am  11  years 
old.  I  live  near  Helena,  the  capital  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  your  neice,  martha  danikls. 

Meagher  County,  Montana. 

[Yes,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  join  the  club 
Martha.  Your  farm  would  not  seem  so  small 
here,  I  am  sure.  I  hope  you  will  write  agaiu. 

—UNCLE  MARK  ] 

Dear  Uncke  Mark:  As  my  father  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  about  one  year.  I  have 
become  deeply  interested  in  some  of  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins,  and  would  like  now  to  join 
the  club.  My  father  is  a  farmer  and  we  live 
in  the  town  of  Lyme,  New  Loudon  Co.  We 
received  the  seed  sent  by  the  Rural  in  the 
Spring,  which  were  planted  and  now  have  all 
been  harvested.  The  50  crosses  of  corn, which 
consisted  of  100  kernels,  yielded  well,  one 
bushel  of  ears.  Most  of  it  is  too  late  for  this 
section  of  the  country,  but  some  of  it  is  very 
nice  corn.  Only  a  few  spears  of  the  Johnsou 
Grass  came  up.  The  beaus  came  up  and  yield¬ 
ed  well,  but  are  pretty  small  to  be  profitable 
to  raise.  We  raise  mostly  Lima  Beans,  which 
prove  satisfactory.  The  peas  did  well  and  we 
have  gathered  them  all  for  seed  next  year. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  harvest  this  Fall.  We  have  had  a  very 
dry  season  here  during  the  past  Bummer.  The 
apple  crop  has  been  unusually  abundant,  also 
the  potato  crop ;  we  are  afraid  they  will  decay 
considerably.  Please  do  not  put  this  in  the 
waste  basket  as  I  would  like  very  much  to  join 
the  club.  Truly  your  niece, 

MARY  A.  TOOKER. 

New  London  Co  ,  Conn. 

[You  are  one  of  the  Cousins  now  Mary.  I 
am  glad  that  the  harvest  is  so  good.  Write 
agaiu. — unolk  mark.] 


pUstollantouss  ;§MvertijSitt0. 


(fetatc. 


FOR  SALE, 

\  stood  Stock  or  Grain  Farm  of  440  acres,  live  miles 
from  the  town  of  Farmville  :  two  dwellings:  a  green¬ 
house;  all  necessary  buildings:  two  orchards;  good 
fencing:  well  watered.  Apply  to 

(J.  LKSTOr KUEON,  Faruiville, 


P.  O.  Box  39, 


Virginia. 


Southern  California. 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  COUNTRY  ON  THE  CON¬ 
TINENT.  A 

pnrr  InComiatl'in  given  In  regard  to  Soil,  Clim- 
r  nr  t  ate.  Production,  and  Advantages  of  a 
1  ■“  Home  In  Semi  Tropic  California.  Address 

Fretl.  I..  A  lies.  CoMM'SsrosKB  of  Imwqration, 
Southern  California.  Immigration  Association, 

Los  Axcikles,  Cap. 


Virginia  Farm*. -Mild  climate.  Cheap  Homes . 
Send  for  circular  A .  «.  B 1  .T <l»ntralla.  V a. 


Southern  California. 

1  and  Syndicate  aud  Colony  forming.  A  few  more 
subscribers  wanted,  to  increase  capital.  A  P^rty  to 
go  (his  Fall  to  settle.  Spr cial  rates  and  cars.  Call  or 
write  for  full  information  F.  D.  LEONARD, 
333  Washington  St.  (Room  Si,  Konton,  Mass. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV'T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


Is  the  Rest  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use. 

It  Is  a  strong  nci-wurU  without  barbs. 
Don't  Injure  stock.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  jus  liorws  and  cattle.  The 
best  fence  lor  Farms.  Gardens, Slock  ranges,  und 
Railroad*.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  lor  Lawns, 
Parks, Sr hooHots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  rondo  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  Jt  will  last  a  life  time.  Ills  better 
than  hoards  or  bn  rhed  wire  in  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial : it  will  wear  lwelt  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  mode  of  wrought  Iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  d-ty  all  competition  In  light¬ 
ness,  neatness,  strength,  and  curability.  i  Wo 
make  the  best,  cheapest,  and  cuslest  working 
nil-iron  nornu  ntlc  or  Melt-opening  gate, 
aud  tile  neatest  cheap  Iron  fences  now 
made.  The  Hoes  folding  poultry  coup  Is  a 
late  aud  userid  invention  The  heat  \t  iro 
Stretcher.  Cutting  Pliers,  and  Post  An¬ 
gers.  Wo  also  manufacture  KussclFs  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grinding,  etc.  Forprlefci  auJ  vmrUculaia 
Ut  Hardware  Orders,  or  aldrees  mentioulog  p»per, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond.  Ind. 

“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  perfect  substitute. 

Beautiful  Stained  Gians  Windows  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Can  he  applied  to  tiny  window  without  removing  sash 
or  glass.  Illustrated  catalogues.  25c.  _ 

Also  mnfrs.  of  the  H.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  Letter- 
aud  Numbers  on  Gla«s  or  Wire  Screen.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  nrtlstleully  and  warranted  to  last  10 
years.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  C.  I..  SEIB  !HFG.  CO., 
Domestic  Building, 

Cor,  Broadway  and  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS ! 

I V I  AND  STEREOPTICONS 

Foh  PUBLIC,  SUNDAYSCHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

lflFUIC  R' llfil rating  I  ion  pngo  TUu*.  CDCC 

V  It  YlO  all  Kuhjictrt  |  I xU  Catalogue,  [(ILL 

C. T.  MILLIGAN  pmLADtLPHiA: 

BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  !| 

Improved  E  lastio 
Truss.  Worn  night 
jmd  day.  Positively 
cures  Rupture.  Sent 


Wrileforfnll  descript¬ 
ive  circulars  to  the 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  ^ 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  ol  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  Jt,  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
it  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  line*  to  all  their  Imporlant  cities  and 
town  s 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  tear  from  one  fo  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  Is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety.  ,.  .  1 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  Ceneral  Inlormation,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mor.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  A86T.  Gen.  Mgr..  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aqt.,  Chicago. 


PIITTA  DCDPU1  For  steep  ami  flat  roofs.  Mro 
DU  I  I  A  rL nil  11 A  ami  waterproof,  cheap  aud  dur- 
DftnriUP  able.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HUUrlNb.  Empire  Hooting  Co.» 

1130  Race  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HUMPHREYS’  ■ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Governm’t. 
Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Book  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys'  Med.  Co.,  103  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Wan  Wanted  It, 

In  his  locality.  Responsible  house.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  GAY  &  CO.,  12  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y* 


Costs  only  per  SCI,  (10x10  ft.)  Lusts 
a  life  time  on  Steep  or  Flat  r<n>f*.  Rondy  for  uso.  Any - 
hotly  run  dffii/w  it.  I  llu*  irate  (1  book  rPftg  if  you  mention 
tli  10  paper.  If'*  Hr  at  oner  to  143  Duuno  St  .  N.  V.  City* 

INDIANA,  PAINT  AND  HOOFING CO.t 


General  Advertising-  Kates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW -YORKER. 

The  following  rate*  art  invariable.  Ml  are  there¬ 
fore  resveatfullu  informed  that  anv  correspondence 
with  a  view  fo  obtain i up  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Line — 80  cents. 
Ouo  thousand  line*  or  more. within  one  year  >( 
from  date  of  Ilrsl  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  45 
Yearly  order*  occupying  4  or  more  ‘ties  „ 

Pr^ired  **posl ti'o'ii a  '•  •  '.'!••  y  i*?  extra' 

Reading  Notices,  enrttng  with  Aciu.,  per  , 
line,  minion  leaded.... . .  —  .,..7scen  . 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr  Is. 

Blngle  copy,  per  year.... . &-Q0 

••  "  Six  months . . . * 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *8.04  (>*■•  8J' 

France....-  .  8.04  (Kb*  fr > 

French  Colonies . . . .  4-08  ( J9V4  f  r. ) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  ono 
oopy.  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ _ 

Wotsrsd  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  Olty,  N.  T, 

ai  seaond-ciass  mall  matter. 


mm 
f  1 


HUB  CARD  CO..  Boston 


Book, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PrswIIatteau#  gUvertteing. 


Pi,$ccUaneou,$  Advertising. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle- 
aged  aud  old.  It  contains  123  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  nnd  chronic  diseases,  each  one  Of  which  Is 
Invaluoble.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  3H  year*  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  or  any  pDvsiclan.  BO  page*,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  e  in  honed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  tiiu-r  work  in  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  -than  unv  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  ror  *2.fi0,  or  the  money  will 
be  refund e  >  lu  e**:ry  Instance..  Price  only  |i  m  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  t  ents.  Send 
now.  Hold  medal  awarded  theauthorby  'be  National 
Medical  A«»oelAt1nn,to  the  offleers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Scleuce  of  Mfe  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  (ho  u filleted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.  -London  Lancet. 

There  l*  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  T.lfe  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  Clergy  mate  -Argonaut. 

Address  the  Peabody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  I  Bulfineh  Street,  Boston, Mass  .who  may 
be  consulted  on  nil  diseases  reauirlng  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  XT"!?  A  T  dis¬ 
eases  iliac  have  baffled  the  skill  of  •QJJfill  all 
other  pliyshTuus  a  specialty.  SUen'PTIVCT'T  X1 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  JcL  X  DJu  AsX 
Instance  of  failure. 

Men. ion  this  paper. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3.000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  SL.  New  York. 


HOMK  STTXD’Y'.  Book-keeping,  Buslnt 
Forms.  1‘enmanship,  Shorthand  etc,  thorough 
laugh!  hy  nui  1 1  Low  rates.  Circulars  free. 

HU  EAST  Jfc  STRATTON’S  Buffalo.  N.  ' 


Nursery  Stock. 

The  OLD  and  CVD  APIIQF  NIIPQFPEFC  offer  Tor  ,he  Fa)l  of  TW  an 

Well-known  O  T  l»  A  V  LIOC.  llUnOCHICd  l  nusually  FINE  $TOCK. 


Jnnsually  FINE  STOCK 


STANDARD  APPLES 


STANDARD 
AND  DWARF 


fPEARS  and  plums 


the  growing  of  which  they  have  made  A  SPECIALTY  for  years,  and  for  which  they  hav»  a  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION.  AlsoSiiurChorricb  Pocklingtou  Grapes.  Kilmarniiuck  Willows,  Camper- 
down  Elm*.  Rose*.  Shrubs,  and  a  general  line  of  'urvery  stock,  both  Fruit  and  ornamental 
Uf'  PR  ICES  ON  APPLICATION.  We  issue  no  price-list.  Address 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

850, Oflfl  CRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 

3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c.  Descriptive  price  list  tree.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Frrdoiiix,  V.  t 


DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Cadses,  Prevention,  aud 
Cure.  By  JOH  X  H.  McAl.VLS,  Lowell,  Mass.  M 
year*  Tax  Collector.  Seut  free  to  any  address. 


JfofU  and  poultry. 


J HUSKY  RKI),  POL  A  21 D-CH  !  N  A. 
t’hextcr  »  hJlr,  Btrkohirt  it  York 
tihirp  Southilown,  I  <>t»wo!4 

nn4  K)x!oni  (town  Sbrrpxml  L*mdc 
CdlUy  Shr|ih»r»l  dug*  ui 
KRtiPjr  I'oullrj.  h#  mi  for  liUlotH 
W.AliKK  Hl’RP¥t  JUD.FhiU.Pn 


kfcokokp  ritizE  swine. 

Cbf«|pr  W  ,N.»  U  JL  *,  Poland- 

i  hluaus  AUil  I  ui ivor led  HcrLuliIre*, 

Ffliieirltiwn.  if# At  strains.  Foil^rM 

Mfuet,  .(.Im.I  k ....  Lk  T 


C.  H.  IV  .rrlogtou,  Bawtor, 


FOR  SALE. -Puri  bred  It.  L--ghorus.  HoUdans. 
P.  Rocks, Wyandotte*  W.C.H.  Polish.  Send  stump  for 
prl  -es.  STt:rm:x  Uoonuu-H,  Owego,  Tioga  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS. 

Frank  James,  the  ex  bandit,  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  salesman  in  a  grocery  store  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  Mo. 

Senator  Stanford  is  a  leader  in  a  move¬ 
ment  in  California  to  raise  $250,000  for  a 
Grant  monument  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Mrs.  Mackay  bas  oeen  giving  in  London  a 
series  of  rote  dinners.  Tbe  whole  table  is 
made  into  a  bed  of  roses,  leaviug  j  ust  room 
enough  around  the  edge  for  the  plates 

Justice  Bradley,  whose  resignation  of 
his  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  on  the  score  ef 
failing  health,  has  been  expected  for  nearly 
two  years,  is  better  than  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  numerous  reports  that  Nellie 
GrantSaitorishasfromt.be  first  been  badly 
treated  and  neglected  by  her  coarse,  selfish, 
inconsiderate  husband.  It  is  said  sbe  hopes 
to  bring  her  three  children  to  this  country 

aud  obtain  a  divorce. 

• 

The  largest  fortunes  accumulated  in  Ireland 
have  been  madB  in  the  liquor  bu  iuess.  No 
Irish  fortune  approaches,  in  point  of  person¬ 
ality,  that,  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyse,  of  Cork 
(£8,000,000),  a  distiller,  save  that  of  the  late 
Sir  B.  L.  Guinness— £1,200,000. 

Mr.  E.  Richardson,  of  Mississippi,  the 
largest  cotton  planter  in  the  world — his  an¬ 
nual  crop  surpassing  that  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt — owns  plantations  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  that  in  ante-bellum  days  were  valued 
at  nearly  $12,000,000. 

James  Hamilton,  who  is  the  Irish  Duke 
and  Scotch  Earl  of  Abercorn,  has  just  celebrat¬ 
ed  bis  golden  wedding  at  Baronscourt,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  a  palace  filled  with  chil¬ 
dren,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
He  is  very  rich  and  very  popular. 

In  1SG3  C.  F.  Newton  Chance,  of  Texas, 
killed  an  editor  in  Sherman,  and  moved  to 
Mississippi.  At  that  time  he  was  a  lawyer, 
but,  becoming  converted,  he  entered  the  min¬ 
istry.  Recently  he  returned  to  Texas,  and 
while  on  a  visit  to  Sherman,  was  arrested  for 
the  murder  committed  22  years  ago. 

Jay  Gould  has  uot  tasted  whisky  for  more 
than  25  years.  Once,  when  he  was  still  a 
surveyor,  he  drank  ODe  big  drink.  For  an 
hour  its  influence  made  him  unusually  cheer¬ 
ful  aud  his  work  was  gayly  done.  Then  he 
grew  sleepy,  lay  down  by  the  roadside  and, 
after  a  nap,  woke  up  with  a  terrible  headache. 
He  has  not  drunk  since. 

Mayor  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  having 
offended  a  powerful  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  by  his  radical  stand  on  the  temperance 
questiou,  received  a  ghastly  warning,  a 
coffin  beiDg  left  at  his  door.  He  promptly 
sold  the  coffin  for  $13,  and  turned  tbe  money 
into  the  treasury  of  the  local  temperance  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  father  of  Ira  Davenport,  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York, 
began  life  as  a  peddler;  then  married  Mrs. 
Homell,  widow  of  the  founder  of  Hornells- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  then  invested  freely  in 
Western  lands,  founding  the  city  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  Much  of  the  Davenport  estate 
cousists  of  these  Western  lauds,  which  are 
valued  at  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  exceedingly  worthless  Duke  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  asserting  his  feudal  privileges  on  the 
Isle  of  Arran  with  great  vigor.  No  man  or 
woman  is  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  without  his 
leave,  or  to  keep  a  dog,  or  to  remain  at  a 
hotel.  A  good  deal  of  unpleasant  gossip  has 
come  out  siuce  a  tourist  who  criticised  the 
Duke’s  morals  and  methods  was  expelled  from 
his  hotel  aud  the  island. 

Lonq-h aired,  sad  faced,  humorous  "Josh 
Billings”  (H.  W.  Shaw),  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Monterey,  Cal.,  last  Wednesday.  Boru  at 
Lanesboro,  Mass.,  in  181$;  went  West  in 
quest  of  fortune  at  15;  was  by  turns  steam¬ 
boat  man  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawa  Rivers, 
farmer  iu  various  Western  States,  ami  roving 
auctioneer.  Began  writing  for  the  press  in 
1888,  and  by  writing  and  leeturiug  managed 
to  make  a  considerable  fortune — $75,000. 

Du.  A.  W.  Ross,  the  apostle  of  anti-vaccin¬ 
ation  in  Montreul,  on  entering  a  railroad 
train  to  leave  the  city  for  a  few  days,  was 
compelled  by  the  health  authorities  to  show 
his  arm,  like  the  other  passengers.  The  inter¬ 
esting  fact  theu  came  to  light  that  the  apostle 
had  just  been  vaccinated  iu  two  places,  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  very  remedy  against  which  he 
had  been  arraying  the  prejudice  aud  violence 
of  the  mob. 

Bismarck  has  issued  a  vehement  and  men¬ 
acing  protest  against  illegible  signatures  to 
official  documents,  blissfully  ignoring  his  own 
fearful  aud  wonderful  example.  He  thus 
rivals  Lord  Granville,  who  a  few  years  ago 
issued  a  circular  calliug  for  improvement  in 
the  grammar  of  official  dispatches,  aud  iu  it 
used  expressions  and  constructions  calculated 
to  rouse  Liudley  Murray  from  the  grave. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  Mood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
oy  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  irnmeasur* 
able.  Loss  of  Ajipetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
** little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  .$5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


WHEN  I  SAY1 


WILL  INSURE 


/  Mean  what  /  Say  and  Say  what  /  Mean.  The  only  Scientific  Swine  Remedy  is 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS’  HOG  $  POULTRY  REMEDY. 


■ 


WHAT  THE  REMEDY  WILL  DO. 

It  will  put  your  hoes  in  fine  condition. 

It  will  expel  tlie  poison  from  their  system. 

It  is  the  only  remedy  that  relieves  a  hog  when  smut  poisoned. 
It  will  stop  cough  among  your  hogs. 

It  regulates  the  bowels. 

It  will  arrest  disease  in  every  Instance. 

Those  getting  it  whether  diseased  or  not)  will  gain 
more  limn  double  llie  pounds  of  pork  while  others 
nre  an i nine  one. 

WHAT  THE  REMEDY  HAS  DONE. 

{None genuine:  without  this  Trade  Nark.}  IIaN.virau.  Mo.,  June  On.  1884. 

I  have  used  Dr.  Joseph  Haas'  Hog  Remedy,  and  can  recommend  it  as  a  sure  cure  for  Hu.-  Cholera. 
Host  eight  hundred  Dollars  (£C»r  worth  of  hogs  last  Spring  out  of  a  herd  uf  over  three  hundred  bead. 
I  began  feeding  the  remedy  while  they  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  from  the 
first  day  of  feeding  the  Haas  Remedy.  I  have  not  lost  n  Hog  ;  in  fact,  they  have  improved  right 
along,  and  it  has  only  cost  me  PJ7..50,  and  I  ntn  sure  it  has  saved  me  from  to  fcluu).  FRANK  l.EL. 
DCU/lDC  nc  IIIITITinue  I'laimine  In  lit*  tbe  samr  n»  Hhm'  It emedies.  enclosed  in  wrappers 
DLYTAnu  Ui  INIIIAIIUPIO  of  same  color,  size  and  directions  of  m,v  well  known  package*. 

.  READ  MY  PROPOSITION.  —  When  my  remedy  is  nsed’aaa  preventive.  I  will  insure!  hogs 
by  the  head  for  thp  venr,  and  will  make  a  deposit  of  money  to  make  such  insurance  good.  If  any  hogs 
die.  they  will  be  paid  for  from  such  deposit.  You  can  refer  to  any  hanker  or  Mercantile  Agency  at 
Indianapolis  for  my  financial  standing  and  integrity.  .  _  „ ...  , 

PRICES.  50  cent*.  $1.0  and  ft-2.50  per  box.  according  to  size.  25  Ib.cans4l2.aO.  Tim  largest 
Sizes  are  tbe  roost  economical  to  the  feeder.  Full  direction-  in  each  package.  If  your  druggist  or 
general  store  don't  keep  it.  or  won't  get  it  for  you.  aud  urges  you  to  use  a  cheap,  and  consequently 
Inferior  substitute,  send  remittance  direct  to  me,  and  1  will  till  your  order. 

JOS-  HAAS,  V.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  $1. 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


and  giants. 


OXFORD  IJOWNH. 

The  unrivalled  mutton  and  wool  breed.  Largest 
flock  in  America  Imported  at  the  highest  prices 
from  bo<l  Kngllsh  breeders  Frizes  In  tskl  First. 
Second  and  Champion  at  the  “Royal"  aud  "Oxford¬ 
shire,"  Kng.,  shows,  anil  First  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Chicago, St,  Louis,  Indianapolis, ami  Wisconsin  State 
Fairs,  over  other  Downs.  Rains  Include  "lilei-ster." 
No.  »lo3,  weight.  420  lie-.:  cost  .V2  gs.  ‘  Huron  Camps 
field,"  *56,  coat  rv  gs,  "Sir  John  of  Winchendon.”  No. 
107.  cost  S»1  gs  .  the  highest  price,  save  one,  ever  paid. 
Fleck  average.  12  pounds  Middle  Wool,  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  address 

F.  (',  Goldsboi'ough.  Kastou.  Talbot  Co  .  Md. 


2806 Lbs.  Wg’t 

«f  two  OHIO  IMPROVED! 


.CHESTER  HOGS 

'  Semi  for  description  of  this 
j»l  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls. 

*L.  B. SILVER, Cleveland,  0. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  -Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur 
cd  by  BROOKS  A  I'AHSONS.Addlson.Steuben  CO..N.Y. 


FENCES  FOR  FARMERS 


AND  LAND-OWNERS. 

Prettiest.  Cheapest,  and  Most  Durable.  Can 
be  made  any  size  on  our  Standard  Fence-Mak¬ 
ing  Machine.  Any  farmer  having  250  rods  of 
fence  to  buhl  can  make  a  machine  pay  for  itself. 
Owners  of  machine  can  then  make  from  §tO  to 
§‘25  a  day  selling  fence  touts  neighbors  and  have 
a  manufacturing  business  at  home  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  free.  Agents  thatsell  machines  make  Trom 
sSAOtosil  iOO  a  week.  I  Hus.  catalogue,  terms.  &C-, 
free.  STAKD.1BU  21101.  CO.  Cincinnati.  O. 


^"swiss  MILK  FOOD 

For  Children  PAST  Teething. 
Write  ns  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGL0-SWISS  CONDENSED  MTT.Tr  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  3773,  Xew-York. 


13S-1SS5. 


THE  HUGEST „  eaV  tY.u  l 

EARLY  l'EAU.  Ripening  lu  Ccu 
tral  New  York  rang  iu  Jxt  j/.an  setts 
at  Highest  Prices  Send  for  History 

of  Original  Tree.  1  OO  years  old. 

; tT  ileadquurters  for  KieffVr 
Pears.  Parry  Sfraicbrrrfea,  Wil¬ 
son.  Jr.,  JSiackbtrries.  Marlboro 
Kaspberries,  Ora /<«•.--,  etc. 

WU.  PARRY. 
Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


ftP  ADC  VINES— NIAGARA?  F« 

I  M  |  L  8n<*  utters,  Strawberries,  Blaek- 
,  ■  **  ■  ■  "  berries  and  Raspberries.  Send  for 

Catalogue.  JOEL  HORNER  A  SON.MarchaatTiUs.N.J. 


r GOOSEBERRY 

“THE  TRIUMPH.” 

A  Xevr  American  Seedling. 
Very  large  llerry,  tree  from 
mildew.  Great  Bearer.  Of 
fered  to  the  public  now  for  the 
first  time.  91.35  per  plaat; 
$13.00  per  dozen. 
G-UO.  AlCHBXiXS, 
WEST  CHESTER.  PENN. 


r  A  A  AAA  PRIME  i  YEAR 

500  uU0'PPLESEEDL,N(iS 

W  W  ^  w  W  W  grown  on  salt  peculiarly  adap¬ 
ted  to  y  rowing  hardy  and  healthy  stocks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Samples  seut  by  malt.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


“The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  a  full  line  of  fruit 
aud  ornamental  stock.  A  OPENING  FOB 

HONEST.  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  easily 
learned.  Full  Instruction*  uiven  New  England  np 
pllCOnts  address  u<-  at  Boston.  Mass,.  York  St  at,'  and 
We-t.  at  Geneva,  N,  Y„  Venn.,  N.  .1..  l>el.,  Md.,  and 
South,  ul  VUtla.  Suite  age.  R.  G.  CH  ASE  &  CO. 


QRiENJAL  PEARS! 


Specialties,  LeConte  and  Kiefter 
IS  ,rs  on  then  ow  a  - 1 >ot-  Bartlett  and 
other  pears  ou  Ld  onte  roots:  Peetl 

TO  and  Honey  tVoohcs  .  Russian 
Apricots  on  plum  .  Peaches  on 
plum  ;uni  tested  Russian  Apples. 
Catalogue,  w  ilh  facts,  free.  A  large  and 
general  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Address  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager. 
Ituntolllr Numeric,  Huntsville. Ala. 


Sasfl  prnfitaSV  LATE.  WHITE 

,  PEACH:  ckflicv  !otofPeae|i  tree*  in- 

V  rLadlug  -von  dv-ir»tile  tind-.  William'* 

B  f  __  E»rb  Krd.  t'ostrarl  Apple.  Uotxl  st,s-k 

W  /.  r  UnUol  Apple  Tree.:  ms:  701ml,.-  a  due  keeping 

vnrleue,.  F»rl>-  Klehmonil,  Mont  nip. 
•  *2:-  a  renoy  a  otfier  etioU-e  Chcrrle*.  Grapes, 

W  tgVyJL  Aajcy  Strno  iK-rrle^  Raspberries,  new  a  old 

’  sorts.  201  agu »  root* 

to,jue  tie,.  S.  £.  Rosen  k  Sou  id..  Holly  Jf.  J 

fcW-PEAR  HEADQUARTER  S^Mt-^. 
X\pEAtn  and  othM-VKUlT  TREES. 

S. ANEW  BERRIES  M  AW-BUBO^  'Jm ~ 

8  A  •EARLY  CLUSTER!©*  3 

1  new  GRAPES  ItUUARt,  r«l 

T  yCtHBANTS.  ke.  C7*C«ra!o,’ne>M.^B  30 
-  -r  J.  8.  COLLINS,  Mwmtoin,  .V  J-Niad 

AVIYTRII  Kettahtc  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
TT  ■’  x  fUn  une  [rpyjt  an j  OrDamental 

Tree*.  Shrubs.  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  In  slock  Also  introducer  and  sole 
proprietor  of  .Moore’s  Diamond  Grape. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGES  IS, 

J.  F.  LeCLARE,  Brighiau.  X.  Y. 


RnilFR?  Field.  Road.Lawn.all 
nULLtno—  sires:  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
chi  led  irou.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill.  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO..  Sv  Beckman  St 
"Ensilage  Congress, "sr6  Pages,  50o 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Bestl 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  ot 

CINCINNATI  tO.)  CORRUGATING  CO. 

:tin|  |^^ThbXwCk<M.lR>ng  t-UVcw  Scrap  Picture* 
JSR:  ^  ,n4  li  N.-w  Hldd«tt  N »me  i^'U,  all  for  15o. 

“lijB  worth  S6c.  Now  Sample  B«xvk  and  tVenilum 
Lilia-.  F.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  Niuau, N.  Y. 

OA  Bold  Edge  Hidden  .Xante  Cards  and  uew  Sample 


I  LITTLE'S 

PATENT  FLUID 


SHEEP  DIP 

AND  CATTLE  WASH  J 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufacturers.  Brooklyn,  K.  D.,  X.  Y.,  Box  8. 
and  lionenater,  Eiivlnntl. 


"•miiinihw' 


ECHO  121  H.HJ 


hotCun 


[*ebneru’ Improved  Threshing  Moelilue.  Eul 

wm  run  ted.  Catalogue*  with  valuable  Information 
fM  Sole  owuerBOf  CwaMerad  pulent*.  All  other* 
fringements.  Heobuer  Sunn,  Lauedule,  Pa, 


INVALIDS  AND  OTHERS  SEEKING 


STRENGTH  AND  ENERGY  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OK 
DRUGS, 

Are  requested  to  send  Tor  THE  EI.ISCTttlG  RE¬ 
VIEW*  mu  111  list  rut  ed  Joui'uali,  which  Is  publish¬ 
ed  for  Free  Distribution. 

it  treats  of  Hkat.tu,  11  yc.iicm:,  nml  Physical  Culture, 
and  U  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  information  for 
Invalids  and  those  who  suffer  from  nervous  exhaust 
inn  and  painful  diseases.  Every  subject  that  bears 
on  health  und  human  happiness  receives  attention  In 
Its  pages:  and  the  many  <|uestlou<  asked  by  suffer¬ 
ing  Invalids  who  hnve  despaired  of  u  cure  are  an¬ 
swered,  and  valuable  Information  Is  volunteered  to 
all  who  are  In  need  of  medh-al  advlco. 

VOI’KG  MEN  and  others  tvlio  suiter  from  ner¬ 
vous  and  physical  debility  ore  especially  benefited  by 
consulting  It*  contents. 

The  Electric  Review  exposes  the  unmitigated 
frauds  practiced  by  quacks  and  medical  Imposter* 
who  profess  to  "practice  tuedieiue,”  and  points  out 
the  only  safe,  simple  and  effective  road  to  health, 
vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Address,  for  free  copy,  THE  ELECTRIC  RE¬ 
VIEW,  1  Iti'i  ttrnuilway,  New  Vovk. 


AN  UNANSWERABLE  ARGUMENT. 

Fond  Mother:  “You  ought  to  go  to  bed  now,  Johnnie.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  chickens 
always  go  to  sleep  when  the  sun  goes  down  ?” 

Young  Hopeful:  “  Yes,  Mamma;  but  so  does  the  old  hen  too  !” 


GOOD  NEWS 


Greatest  inducements  everofc 
ton'd.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  Cpttecs.aud  secure  a  beanth 
ful  Gold  Bunn  orMoRi  K0C6  Obmi 
Tea  Set,  or  I  Landei min  Decorated 

Id  Band  Moss  Rose  Diunor  Set,  or  Gold  Bind  Most 
Co  razed  Toilet,  Ret,.  T’ivt  full  itaHIctilara  address 


liftF  ALL  THE  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  1  never  saw  a 
y  saw  saw  like  this  saw  saws."  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  P.ltcnt  Self-Feed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine.  B.  G.  Michiaory  Co..  Battlo  Crock.  Hick. 


DID  SHE  DIE?  .  , 

“No:  (the  lingered  and  suffered  along,  pining  away 
1  the  tune  for  years,  the  doctors  doing  tier  no-  good 
id  at  lust  was  cured  by  this  Hop  l  itters  the  papers 
iy  so  much  about,  indeed!  Indeed!  how  thankful 
re  should  he  for  iliat  medicine  M 

WAsniSGToy,  D.  (  Slay  15th,  ISSa 
Ur.NTi.KMKM— Having  been  a  sufferer  for  along  nine 
om  nervous  prostration  and  general  debility,  I  was 
I  vised  to  try  Hop  Bitters.  I  bavi*  luketi  one  bottle, 
id  I  have  been  rapidly  getting  belter  ever  Since, 
id  i  think  it  the  best  medicine  I  ever  used.  1  am 
■w  gaining  strength  and  appetite,  which  was  an 
me,  und  I  was  tu  despair  until  I  tried  your  Litters 
im  now  well,  able  to  go  about  and  do  lriy  own 

as.  "■  '.KjS'Ssr 


IMPROVED 

UYDHAULIC  KAMH. 

Send  for  Circular  nad  Brice  LHt  Address 

A.  HA  WTII  ItOI*  tl  SON, 

\\  Iliniiigtoii.  Del. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  ut  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


CntE  Com 

Foddn,  Hit 
tad  Strut  1 


(M 

MfmS. 


I 


M  Easier  <k  /ante  '  than  any  other  Cut¬ 
ter  made,  We  will  prove  thieifyou  (Ul- 
(t ree»  Wilder  Mfg.  Co.,  Moor**,  Mi«k* 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 


WITH  PATENT  STEED 
REtaJLATOll. 


i.-'liMiirninl  ThreithiliU  illnrhi 


FOR  SALE 

A  HERD  OF 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

.  «  w  *  ......  I  S'  •>  ■■  *irat*  ■  L>  »■»  V  II  fill  17  II  I*  17  Ik  4  X’  Ik 


,  ■„  —  ALL  AGES  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 

IMPORTED. 

aw  n  WvHEt%tL'  Conn  and  Hrlter*  Bred  to  beat  Nether  1  an  «l  mid 

'4-^Hnfr  a  AiiggH*  nuns. 

■Y  (P  *,Tf  Wfktr rl'he  itvcriiKi'  Records  ot  a  Herd  are  the  true  lent  ol 
Utt  4 **  tin  merit. 

I  V jjHHty • f  'ifYvW  The  following  Milk  und  Butler  Records  have  au  been  made  by 

^  IV  gV)!'’  ,  yW  animals  bow  in  our  Herd: 

lj  /  gf**^**^  lAr  MxiiM.  kboohdm. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  IV.GOO  lbs.  In  u  yeur.  Ten  Cows 
lidf  A  *  have .averaged  over  1H.IXII)  IDs.  tu  ti  year.  Three  Cows  hnve  aver 

*  ‘''j'tv  A-nofe  o/ahivwtlif'1!  Pte»!V/tttf  have  made  yearly  recods e.eceediny 

-  in.UKl  lbs.,  and  1 1  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  and  have  averaged 
oner  17,51X1  llm. 

Twe  HBve  have  averaged  over  16,000  lbs.  In  n  year.  Sixty-three,  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
have  m  j  yearly  records,  Including  fourteen  8-year  olds  :.ud  twenty-one  -  year  olds,  have  averaged  lf,<S5  lbs. 

5  o/.s.  I*!*; 'year  _ _  ,  ,  _  ,  .  _ 

BTJTT33R  RECORDS. 

Ki  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  '  ozs.  In  a  week,  Nine  Cows  Have  averaged  U  lb«.  1$  og.  In  a  week.  Ht- 
l.  en  v? tvs  have  averaged  17  lbs,  ti  ozs.  In  n  week.  Six  8. year  old*  have  averaged  I  t  lbs.  .1  oxtj.  In  a  week 
Kie’  -if  5-year  olds  (the  entire  number  te*UMl  i  have  averaged  |H  lb- .  S  oxh.  In  a  week,  Klx  --year  old*  have  ayer 
aedJtl  lbs.  M  OSS.  In  a  week.  Flfteeu  5  year  olds  (entire  number  tested)  have  uveruged  ID  lb*.  S  8  Hi  o/.s  In  n 
weyO  The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  Family  of  Hlx  OOWsitwo  being  but  three  yeai s  old1  have 
;i,  ^Sged  17%  lbs.  in  u  week.  This  is  the  nerd  from  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  1  rices  low  for  ijUullty  of 

Is"  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

S-  J.A UESIDtC  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  irend  track,  Inis 
the  simplest  und  most  efficient  governor  pi  ado.  The 
Doylealowu  Junior  Thresher  mid  Gleaner 
dun  uo  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
join  manufacturer,  DAN  I  El.  Mil  I.Hll  JZER, 
Doynjstown,  Bucks  Co.,  Ta. 


CATTLE. 


T!  I  -  "f  fhe  highest  possible  lircod 

lag.  und  the  members  are  Individually  u*  good  us 
their  pedjgroc*  Nearly  every  prlxe.  winning  A  her* 


dccn-A  iigus  of  note  1*  a 


he  ancestor*  or  the 


near  kill  of  this  herd.  Pur  partii  ulurr-.  address 

E.W.  PERRY,  169  E.  Jackson  St., Chicago 
Refer  to  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

PTHE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 
all  Small  GrainB.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
as  they  sharpen  the  ill  selves  on  being  re- 
M|  B  versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  illus¬ 

trated  Catalogue. 

1  '  THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Eastern  Branch  Office,  ‘JIB  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pen  11. 


WORK 


FDR  A  1.1, !  S5  to  S»S  per  day  easily 
made.  Costlv  outfit  FREE.  Address 

P.  D.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


DATCIITO  THOS.  1J.  SI  M  PSON.  Washington,  D. 
r  A  I  E  H  I  u  c  No  pay  asked  for  patent  until 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventors’  Guide. 


ijumorems. 


A  literary  man  who  recently  tried  the 
power  of  the  human  eye  on  a  ferocious  bull  is 
recovering  from  his  wounds  and  bruises,  but 
has  lost  all  faith  in  such  mesmerism. 

An  old  lady  gave  this  as  her  idea  of  a  great 
man:  “One  who  is  keerful  of  his  clothes, 
don't  drink  sperete,  ken  read  without  spelling 
the  words  and  eat  a  cold  diuner  on  wash  day 
without  grumtiling.” 

If  twenty-seven  inches  of  snow  give  three 
inches  of  water,  how  much  milk  will  a  cow 
give  when  fed  upon  rutabaga  turnips  *  Mul¬ 
tiply  the  flakes  by  the  hair  of  the  cow’s  tail, 
then  divide  the  product  hy  a  turnip,  add  a 
pound  of  chalk,  apd  the  sum  will  be  the 
answer. 

What  Surprises  the  Yankees.— It  will 
surprise  and  disappoint  a  good  many  people  to 
know  that  the  old  proverb,  “God  tempereth 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  does  not  appear 
in  the  revised  version.  P.  S. — It  may  be 
necessary  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
these  good  people  that  it  doesn’t  appear  in  the 
King  James  version  either. 

“Why  do  you  have  your  choir  behind  the 
congregation?”  a  stranger  asked  a  member  of 
one  of  our  fashionable  churches.  “Well,  I 
know  it’s  fashion  now  to  have  it  in  front,  and 
we  used  to  have  ours  there.  But  you  see  that 
little  tenor’s  new  spriug  suit  was  so  loud  that 
nobody  could  bear  the  organ.  We  like  the 
change  very  much  and  the  music  really  seems 
to  be  better.” 

A  Down-East  skipper,  with  a  boy,  was  try¬ 
ing  to  manage  a  small  sloop,  when  the  master 
of  a  Liverpool  packet,  who  had  been  dodging 
out  of  the  way,  incensed  at  their  awkwardness, 
cried  oat:  “What  sloop  is  that?”  “The  Sally, 
from  Maine,”  responded  the  Yankee.  “Who 
commands  her?”  “Well,”  replied  the  skipper^ 
“I  undertake  to,  but  I  swear  she’s  too  much 
for  me!” 
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J  Some  of  the  heads  were  seven  inches  long. 
These  were  selected  for  seed  the  next  season. 
Again  planted  in  the  same  way,  they  again 
passed  the  Winter  with  little  loss.  Again  the 
longest  heads  were  selected  and  planted.  The 
third  Winter,  however,  though  apparently  uo 
severer  than  the  others,  killed  all  but  a  plant 
or  so  here  and  there. 

Deflance  (Spring)  wheat,  a  cross  by  Mr. 
Pringle,  of  Vermont,  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  with  much  the  same  result.  The 
second  year  many  heads  of  this  wheat  meas¬ 
ured  from  seveu  to  eight  inches.  They  were 


things.  The  plants  developed  but  two  or 
three  heads;  the  straw  was  short  and  weak 
and  every  plant  raised  from  them  was  killed 
by  the  subsequent  Winter.  The  Black  beard¬ 
ed  Centennial,  though  the  finest  heads  were 
alone  selected,  seemed  to  grow  less  vigorous 
every  year  until  that  too  was  abandoned  as 
being  an  unfit  subject  for  winter  acclimation. 

CROSSING  WHEATS. 

Our  first  efforts  at  crossing  wheats  were 
entire  failures,  for  the  reason  that,  in  our  ex- 


the  glume  or  outer  covering  of  the  flower 
(corresponding  to  the  calyx  of  other  flowers), 
and  then  the  palet  (corresponding  to  the 
petal)  without  ‘“breaking  their  backs,”  so  that 
after  the  anthers  are  removed,  they  will  spring 
back  and  cover  and  protect  the  pisfciL 
These  (the  glumes  and  palets)  are  to  be 
steadily  held  open  with  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  left  b  .nd  while  the  anthers,  yet 
immature,  are  to  be  removed  with  a  pointed 
piece  of  wood  held  in  the  right  hand.  When 
one  learns  the  position  of  the  three  anthers,  it 


Experiment  Ernmdsi  oi  the  gtuxal 
$ew-Uother. 


WHEAT  CROSSES  AND  WHEAT  AND 
RYE  HYBRIDS  OP  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER.  _ 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  ORIGIN 
AND  OF  THEIR  PRESENT  PROMISE. 


THE  RESULT  OF  EIGHT  YEARS’  EX 
PERIMEN  fS. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURA.L  EXPERIMENT 
GROUNDS. 


Eight  or  nine  years  ago  (it  is  not  certain 
which),  the  writer  first  turned  his  attention  to 
attempts  to  improve  wheats,  first  by  selection, 
second  by  changing  spring  into  winter  wheats, 
third  by  crossing,  and,  last,  by  hybridizing 
wheat  and  rye. 


TYPICAL  HEADS  OF  THE  RURAL’S  CROSS  BETWEEN  ARMSTRONG  AND  DIEHL-MEDITERRANEAN  WHEATS.  FI 


The  best  known  of  the  spring  wheats  were 
selected  and  planted  iu  the  Fall,  one  kernel  in 
the  intersections  of  10x10  inch  squares.  This 
thin  seeding  has  always  been  chosen  as  giving 
the  severest  test  of  the  hardiness  of  varieties. 

The  patience  of  our  readers  need  not  be 
tried  with  the  unimportant  details  of  this 
endeavor  to  change  spring  into  fall  wheats. 
Lost  Nation  passed  through  the  first  Winter 
with  so  little  barm  that  little  doubt  was  felt 
as  to  the  probability  of  effecting  the  change. 


Then  came  the  great  Black-bearded  Centen¬ 
nial  and  other  kinds  of  Eastern  wheats,  which 
were  sold  at  fabulous  prices  and  advertised 
as  either  Spring  or  Winter  varieties.  For  two 
years  splendid  crops  were  raised  on  small 
plots.  We  were  so  hopeful  that  this  would 
prove  a  valuable  winter  variety,  that  its 
pollen  was  used  upon  other  late  winter  wheats 
in  the  hopes  that  cross-breeds  which  might 
prove  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  race,  would 
be  effected.  But  the  cross-breeds  were  puny 


perieuee,  the  flower  envelopes  (glumes  and 
palets — chaff),  or  the  stigmas  or  ovaries  were 
so  wounded  by  our  rude  manipulations  that 
fruit*  could  not  form.  Iu  very  truth,  the 
crossing  of  wheats,  even  to  those  who  may 
have  been  easily  snccessful  in  crossing  other 
plants,  is  a  delicate  operation  to  perform,  and 
requires  patience,  great  care,  practice  and 
skill.  The  first  trouble  is  in  bending  back 


♦The  kernels  of  all  grains  are  true  fruits. 


is  easy  to  remove  and  throw  them  out  with  a 
single  upward  movement  of  the  point  of  the 
stick  for  each  anther.  But  until  their  posi¬ 
tions  are  learnt  by  practice  or  a  study  of  the 
flower,  one  is  apt  to  harm  the  stigmas  or 
ovary,  in  which  case  impregnation  can  not 
occur. 

The  whole  story  of  crossing  wheats,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  in  these  notes  several 
years  ago.  It  auswers  our  purpose  now 
merely  to  remark  that  anything  short  of 
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thorough  work  is  worse  than  no  work  at  all. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  or  to  guess  that  a  cross 
has  been  effected.  When  a  kernel  forms  in 
the  manipulated  flower,  we  are  to  know 
it  is  a  cross.  It  is  therefore  indispensable  that 
the  anthers  oe  removed  from  the  flowers  be¬ 
fore  they  have  begun  to  turn  yellow,  other¬ 
wise  they  may  be  ruptured  (though  unper¬ 
ceived  by  the  unaided  eye)  and  shed  their 
pollen  grains  upon  the  feathery  stigmas.  We 
have  found  that  the  best  way  to  apply  pollen 
is  to  collect  heads  in  which  the  anthers  are 
maturing,  dry  them  for  a  few  hours, and  then 
rub  and  shake  the  pollen  upon  clean  china 
dishes.  In  this  way  an  abundance  can  be 
collected.  We  must  then  again  separate  the 
glumes  and  palets  so  as  to  reveal  the  stigmas 
(feathery  heads  of  the  pistil)  and  drop  the 
pollen  upon  them  from  the  point  of  a 
penknife.  This  may  be  dote  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  so  as  to  ineure  fertilization,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  less  the  bead  is 
handled,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  injury  to  the 
flowers.  Instead  then  of  winding  yarn  about 
the  head  to  hold  the  parts  together,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  better  to  use  tine  Issue  paper 
to  cover  it,  twisting  it  at  the  top  over  the  head 
and  tying  it  around  the  stem  just  beneath 
the  low  est  spikelets  or  breasts. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  an¬ 
thers  force  themselves  cut  of  their  envelopes 
and  the  wheat  is  said  to  be  in  bloom,  the  pollen 
has  been  shed — the  ovary  impregnated. 
Wheat  can  not  then  be  crcssed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  self-impregnated,  and  the 
fruit,  kernel  or  berry  is  already  forming. 

THE  RURAL’S  EARLIER  CROSSES 
failed  to  give  us  any  improved  varieties;  that 
is,  all  of  them  revealed  faults  of  some  kind  or 
if  they  proved  to  be  as  good  as  either  parent, 
they  were  no  better.  New  crcss-breeds  were 
produced  every  year,  and  every  year  scores 
were  given  up. 

OUR  FIRST  NOTABLE  SUCCESS 
was  obtained  from  a  cross  between  Fultzo- 
Clawson  (a  variety  originating  with  H.  L. 
Wysor,  of  Virginia)  and  Armstrong — now 
known  as  Landreth.  The  Laudreth  bears 
beardless  heads,  of  much  the  same  shape  as 
those  of  the  Clawson.  The  Fultzo  Clawson  is 
also  beardless  and  the  heads  are  rather  larger 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  seeds 
sown  the  first  season  from  this  cross  gave 
plants  and  heads  closely  resembling  the 
mother-plant,  which  was  Landreib.  But  the 
grain  from  these  plants,  when  again  sown, 
gave  heads  which  varied  almost  without  end. 
Our  engraving,  Fig.  409  (see  first  page),  is  true 
to  life,  and  shows  the  most  marked  of  these. 

Fig.  470  (p.  725)  shows  typical  heads  of  Our 
next  noteworthy  cross— this  time  between 
Armstrong  female)  and  tie  Diehl  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  As  in  the  other  case,  the  crossed  seeds 
gave  plants  and  heads  like  the  Armstrong. 
But  their  seeds  produced  many  plants  differing 
from  each  other  as  much  as  wheat  plants  well 
can  differ.  In  fact,  both  plots  looked  as  if  20 
different  kinds  of  wheat  had  been  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  planted  upon  them.  These  wheats 
last  season  were  seen  by  many  visitors.  A 
more  curious  collection  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  The  hybrids  between  wheat  and 
rye,  however,  were  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
of  our  friends,  and  the  wheat  crosses  received, 
therefore,  a  lesser  share  of  their  attention. 
Nevertheless,  those  who  did  examine  them 
were  free  enough  to  express  the  opinion: 
“Borne  of  those  heads  are  remarkable.”  Their 
hardiness  is  beyond  a  question.  Nearly  all 
of  them  tiller  more  than  other  wheats.  The 
stems  are  strong;  the  heads,  as  shown,  have 
many  breasts,  which  in  some  are  crowded 
upon  the  rachis,  while  in  the  others,  there  is 
an  unusually  large  number  of  kernels  to  the 
breast.  If  we  take  CJa  wsod,  Diehl,  Landreth, 
Martin’s  Amber  or  Fultz,  the  kernels  will  vary 
from  two  to  three  to  the  breast— rarely  four 
in  this  climate.  But  some  of  the  wheats  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  bear  from  four  to  six 
and  seven  kernels  to  a  breast,  and  iu  one  (not 
shown),  which  bore  what  might  be  called 
double  cr  compound  breasts,  the  writer  count¬ 
ed  nine l  The  soil  of  these  wheat  plots  is  poor 
— preferably  so  for  the  reason  that  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  deceive  ourselves  by  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  our  cross-bred  wheats  phenomenal  qual¬ 
ities  due  in  the  main  to  the  luxuriant,  forced 
growth  of  a  soil  crammed  with  manure  and 
fer  tiiizei  s. 

We  have  now  to  continue  the  work  of  selec¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  separation  of  uniform 
kinds,  and  to  hasten  their  propagation  for 
distribution  over  the  country. 

An  account  of  our  rye- wheat  hybrids,  with 
ample  illustraiions,  will  follow  this  In  a  few 
weeks.  They  will  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  which  resemble  wheat  more  than 
rye,  and,  second,  those  which  resemble  rye 
more  than  wheat.  The  latter  are  curious,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations,  and  some  of 
them  are  really  quite  distinct  from  either 
wheat  or  rye.  But  of  this  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves. 


With  a  scuffle  hoe  in  one  hand,  I  extend 
the  other  to  Mr.  Crosby  in  hearty  greeting. 
After  many  years’  use  of  this  hoe,  I  cheerfully 
indorse  all  that  be  says  in  its  favor.  Ever 
since  I  have  known  how  to  use  a  hoe,  1  have 
used  the  scuffle  iu  preference  to  the  draw  hoe 
as  a  much  better  and  abler  implement,  and 
very  much  less  laborious  to  use.  Having  for 
many  years  practiced  flat  culture,  I  have  no 
use  for  a  draw  hoe.  I  do  not  allow  the  use  of 
one  even  in  field  work,  though  I  sometimes 
have  a  little  trouble  with  hired  men  on  this 
aecouut.  I  use  another  kind  of  hoe  for  mak¬ 
ing  drills,  but  it  is  purposely  so  made  that  it 
can  not  be  used  for  weeding. 

*  *  * 

Now  I  will  give  Mr.  Crosby  a  “wrinkle” 
that  may  be  useful  to  him,  particularly  if  he 
has  a  flower  gardeu;  and  no  man  like  him 
should  be  without  one.  Some  years  ago,  I 
had  a  long  handle  made,  on  one  end  cf  which 
I  put  a  scuffle  hoe  two  inches  wide,  and  on  the 
other  end  one  four  inches  wide.  With  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  I  can  get  at  the  weeds  any- 
where,  and  kill  them  with  some  degree  of 
comfort  and  ease,  and  without  stooping.  Try 
it. 

*  *  * 

On  page  580  a  doubt  is  expressed  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  well-authenticated  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion  in  hay.  I  have 
heard  of  such  cases,  and  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  one,  having  helped  to  put  out 
the  tire.  The  hay  had  been  carted  in  before  it 
was  well  cured,  to  avoid  a  threatened  storm, 
as  is  often  done.  It  was  in  this  imperfectly 
cured  hay  that  combustion  took  place.  1 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time, 
and  was  called  upon  to  help.  Things  were 
lively  for  a  time,  but  the  hoy  was  got  out  be¬ 
fore  much  damage  was  done.  Nearly  all  that 
lot  of  hay  was  so  hot  as  to  be  uncomor table  to 
the  touch.  Cases  like  this  are  doubtless  of  in¬ 
frequent  occurence,  yet  the  farmer  should 
know  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  happen, 
and  act  aceordiugly.  Had  the  above  case 
oceured  at  night,  the  ownei’s  lo.cs  would  have 
b«en  many  thousands  of  dollars;  for,  not  to 
speak  of  the  large  quantity  of  bay,  upward  of 
70  head  of  choice  cattle  were  stalled  iu  the 
buildings  at  night,  besides  valuable  horses. 

*  *  * 

How  much  of  the  so-called  rust  in  the  potato 
is  caused  primarily  by  the  potato  beetle? 

*  *  * 

There  are  some  people  who  cau  handle  the 
poison  ivy  with  impunity;  a  great  many  suf¬ 
fer  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  annoyance  from 
its  touch;  aud  some  there  are  who  canuot  go 
within  fifty  feet  of  it,  if  the  wind  should  be 
blowing  toward  them,  without  having  their 
hands,  faces  and  sometimes  their  legs,  swell  up 
like  pull  halls,  the  whole  surface  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  horrid  little  itching,  watery  pustules. 
Singularly  enough,  a  church  was  recently 
dressed  with  poison  ivy,  among  other  things, 
and  most  of  the  persons  present  were  badly 
poisoned.  I  know  a  New  York  editor  who  is 
sometimes  totally  incapacitated  for  business 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  from  this 
cause;  aud  then  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
mad  a  very  mild-tempered  man  can  get.  1 
have  been  poisoned  myself,  and  was  advised 
by  an  old  lady  in  the  country  to  use  a  tea 
made  of  the  sweet  fern  (Comptonia  aspleni- 
folia),  and  found  it  so  soothing  and  curative 
that  I  always  recommend  it,  and  think  the 
Rural  should  know  of  it.  The  tea  or  decoc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  strong.  It  is  not  to  be 
drunk,  but  rubbed  on  freely,  and  left  to  dry, 
It  stains  the  parts  a  deep  yellow,  but  it  is  easi¬ 
ly  washed  off. 

♦  *  * 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  should  not  forget 
to  plant  some  bulbs  this  Fall,  either  in  the 
house  or  in  the  open  ground ,  Planting  out-of- 
doors  can  be  done  at  any  time  before  the 
ground  freezes.  Those  who  have  the  means 
will,  of  course,  follow  their  tastes,  hut  there 
are  many  who  are  compelled  to  practice  econ¬ 
omy,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these  I  will  men¬ 
tion  briefly  some  very  pretty  things  that  may 
be  bought  at  low  prices.  Early  flowering 
single  and  double  tulips,  for  example,  may  he 
bought  for  five  cents  each,  will  multiply  and 
last  for  years,  and  are  among  the  most  desir¬ 
able  of  what  are  called  Dutch  bulbs.  Planted 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  they  wlU  flower  well 
in  almost  any  garden  soil.  They  are  the  best 
of  the  tulip  family  for  floweriug  iu  pots. 
Those  who  have  no  old  manure  at  hand  to  add 
to  a  poor  soil  may  use  bone  dust  instead.  It 
can  be  bought  in  any  quautity,  from  one  pound 
to  a  ton,  and  may  be  usd  for  all  the  bulbs 
here  mentioned,  only  it  is  well  not  to  have  it 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  some  of  them, 
"*  and  this  may  be  avoided  by  putting  a  little 


sand  around  the  bulbs.  Two  or  three  Parrot 
Tulips,  with  their  grotesque  and  picturesque 
forms  and  bright  colors,  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  open  border.  They  are  notsuitable 
for  pots  in  rooms.  The  late  floweriug  or 
fancy  tulips  are  the  gayest  of  the  family,  hut 
are  only  suited  for  out-door  culture.  Mixed 
or  unnamed  kinds  cau  be  bought  for  40  cents 
a  dozeD,  while  a  named  variety  costs  half  as 
much  for  a  single  bulb. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  amaryllis  family  are  good  sub¬ 
jects  for  room  culture;  but  floweriug  bulbs  of 
most  of  them  are  too  costly  for  persons  of 
moderate  means.  They  are  very  beautiful 
objects,  however,  and  in  view'  of  the  time  aud 
trouble  involved  in  growing  the  bulbs  to  a 
flowering  condition,  the  prices  asked  are  not 
in  general  too  high.  The  following,  among 
the  lower -priced  kinds,  bear  handsome  flow¬ 
ers,  are  easily  grown  and  may  be  bought  for 
from  80  cents  to  $1.25  for  floweriug  bulbs. 
Amaryllis  Belladonna  minor,  A.  Bel’adonna 
major.  A.  Belladonna  purpurea,  A  .  Graviana, 
A.  Johnsouii.  The  brilliant  Vallota  purpurea 
must  be  added  here.  They  may  all  bo  started 
iu  four -inch  pots,  and  repotted  as  needed. 
The  soil  should  lea  light,  rich  loam.  After 
flowering  (hut  uot  till  the  foliage  has  decayed) 
withhold  water,  and  set  the  pots  aside  in  some 
dry  place  for  a  sum  mer’s  rest.  The  Vallota, 
however,  seems  to  do  better  without  this  rest. 
In  September  they  may  need  repotting.  If 
you  want  a  tine  display  of  flower  stalks,  do 
not  remove  the  small  bulbs.  Let  the  bulbs 
cluster  together,  aud  shift  to  a  larger  pot 
whenever  necessary.  For  a  large  pot  of 
bulbs  a  little  manure  water  is  necessary  at 
timesduring  the  growing  season.  A.  Treatea 
is  a  pretty,  small  flowering  species,  and  may 
be  bought  for  about  50  cents  a  dozen,  or  per¬ 
haps  less.  There  should  he  five  or  six  bulbs 
in  a  four-inch  pot.  A,  (or,  more  properly 
Sprtkelia)  formosissima,  the  Jacofcieau  Lily, 
with  its  biilliant  scarlet  flowers,  is  a  flue  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  open  border  during  Summer.  It 
should  be  grown  in  clumps  to  produce  the 
best  effects.  Take  the  bulbs  up  in  the  Fall 
aud  keep  them  in  the  house. 

*  *  * 

The  crocus  is  au  old  favorite,  aud  the  more 
recent,  larger  flowering  varieties  are  great 
improvements  upon  the  older  kinds.  In  the 
open  border  they  are  among  the  earliest  har¬ 
bingers  of  Spring:  but  in  the  sitting-room 
they  scon  become  alive  with  the  green  fly, 
unless  closely  watched.  Five  corms  in  a  four- 
inch  pot  will  be  about  right.  Pot  grown 
crocuses  may  be  thrown  away  when  done 
floweriug,  as  they  are  of  no  further  use.  In 
the  border  plant  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  in  clumps  or  rows. 

*  v  * 

Be  sure  to  grow  Gladiolus  Colvillii  alba 
“The  Bride,”  Friesia  refracta  alba,  and  Nar¬ 
cissus  bicolor  Horsfleldii,  in  the  manner  I 
have  formerly  described.  A  pot  or  two  of 
the  sweet-scented  jonquil  should  also  be 
grown,  as  well  as  Liliurn  longiflorum  v.  Har- 
risii.  Oxalis  Bowiei  and  □.  versicolor  are 
among  the  best  of  bulbs  for  pot  culture  for 
winter  flowering,  whether  in  the  green  house 
or  the  sitting-room.  They  should  be  planted 
thickly  or  in  masses.  Plant  lots  of  snow¬ 
drops  and  scillas  in  the  open  air.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  of  flowers  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  a  mass  of  these  modest,  but  lovely 
little  flowers  in  the  early  Spring,  pushing 
their  way  through  the  frozen  earth  and  snow. 
Their  memory  lingers  with  me  all  the  year 
through. 

*  *  * 

Then  there  are  the  hyacinths  and  many 
other  choice  bulbs,  which  must  go  over  till 
another  time.  horticola. 


AT  THE  FAIR. 


LESSONS  IN  FLOWERS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

~N-  l-T 

Arranging  Plants.— Stage  your  plants 
with  the  utmost  care  and  taste,  aud  let  every 
plant  be  seen  to  its  best  advantage.  Don't 
bury  the  little  ones  among  the  big  ones,  or 
mix  them  up  in  a  bewildering  medley.  Keep 
Ihe  geraniums  by  themselves,  the  fuchsias  by 
themselves,  and  so  on  with  begonias,  coleuses, 
roses  and  others,  each  kind  by  itself.  Grade 
them  according  to  size,  color  and  general  ef¬ 
fect.  Keep  the  largest  plants  to  the  back  and 
the  smallest  to  the  front,  and  let  the  best  side 
of  every  plant  face  the  front.  Avoid  over¬ 
crowding. 

Poor  Plants, — Don’t  have  any.  If  you 
have  aDy  plants  that,  taken  individually,  are 
not  creditable  specimens,  leave  them  at  home. 
If  the  schedule  calls  for  a  “Display  of  the  great¬ 
est  aud  best  number  of  varieties  of  plants  iu 
pots,”  you  may  wish  to  bring  every  plant  you 
have,  in  order  to  muke  up  the  number  of  va¬ 
rieties;  but  don’t  do  it,  fetch  the  good  ones 
only.  The  poor  plantsdetract  from  the  merits 
of  the  good. 


Dirty  Plants. — If  there  is  scale  on  your 
oleanders,  European  ivies,  or  other  plants, 
clean  it  off  before  you  bring  them  to  the  fair; 
if  tb&re  is  “greeu  fly”  on  your  heliotropes, 
carnations,  or  musk,  dip  them  in  warmish 
water  and  get  rid  cf  the  pests:  if  mealybugs 
lodge  about  your  begonias,  justicias  or  fu¬ 
chsias,  brush  them  off;  and  if  any  of  your 
plants  can  be  made  brighter  and  fresher  by 
sponging  the  leaves,  do  so. 

Dirty  Pots  are  an  abomination  and  cry 
aloud  the  slip  shod,  slovenly  habits  of  their 
owners.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  lot  of 
dirty,  slimy  pots  at  home,  but  to  bring  them 
tc  the  fair  in  this  uncared-for  condition  be¬ 
speaks  a  spirit  cf  laziness  and  iodifference 
one  might  well  be  ashamed  of.  Let  your  pots 
and  plants  be  clean,  and  let  all  be  fixed 
np  as  well  as  you  know  how  and  can,  and 
the  pleasure  you  will  reap  in  having  your 
frieuds  aud  neighbors  see  your  plants  so  clean 
and  prim  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
trouble  it  cost  you. 

Hand  Bouquets.— Small  bouquets  are 
more  desirable  than  large  ones.  Don’t  crowd 
the  flowers  or  use  a  conglomeration  of  red, 
blue,  yellow  aud  other  colors.  Let  white  pre¬ 
vail.  Have  a  light  outer  margin  of  green. 
The  stem  of  the  bouquet  should  be  slender 
enough  and  long  enough  to  permit  of  its  being 
held  in  the  hand  comfortably  and  should  be 
tied  around  with  pains  taking.  There  is  an 
impression  that  hand  bouquets  are  judged  on 
their  face  merits  as  they  are  sot  iu  the  water 
cups,  but  this  is  not  so.  They  are  lifted  out 
of  the  cups  and  examined  tops  and  stems.  If 
the  green  border  is  stuck  into  the  cup  and 
around  hut  not  attached  to  the  bouquet,  then 
it  becomes  no  part  whatever  of  the  latter. 

Cut  Flowers.— Tn  making  a  display  of  cut 
flowers,  do  the  best  you  can.  Don’t  wait  till 
the  morning  of  the  fair  and  then  cut  every 
blossom  in  the  garden,  put  them  into  a  bas¬ 
ket,  bring  them  to  the  fair  and  stick  them  into 
the  sand  beds  or  water  bottles  on  the  tables. 
But  begin  a  week  before  tire  fair.  Early  iu 
the  morning  cut  your  roses,  dahlias  and  other 
flowers  that  will  uot  keep  till  fair  day,  and 
stick  them  into  water  basins  in  a  dark,  cool 
corner  of  the  cellar.  On  the  day  before  the 
fair,  cut  every  flower  you  wish  to  take  and  put 
them  tn  water.  Then  arrange  them:  make 
little  bouquet-like  bunebes  of  coreopsis,  gail- 
lardias,  Drummond  Phloxes,  marigolds,  asters, 
sweet  peas  and  whatever  else  you  have,  and 
separate  bunches  of  the  different  colors;  for 
instance,  of  asters,  a  bunch  of  blue,  one  of 
white,  one  of  rose,  one  of  red,  and  so  on;  and 
again,  bunches  of  quilled,  of  chrysanthemum- 
flowered,  of  needle  and  other  ty  pes  of  asters. 
Have  leaves  around  your  geraniums,  sprays 
of  leaves  around  your  carnations,  a  leaf  to 
every  calla  flower,  and  so  on.  Having  all 
these  in  readiness  the  night  hefore  the  fair, 
you  are  not  iu  a  flutter  iu  the  morning;  you 
know  precisely  what  you  have  aud  how  you 
intend  to  arrange  them,  and  the  flowers  from 
having  been  inserted  in  water  over  night,  will 
not  wilt  as  quickly  as  they  would  were  they 
cut  on  the  morning  of  the  fair .  In  arranging 
them  have  the  large  ones  at  the  back  and  the 
small  ones  in  front,  and  eudeavor  to  keep  the 
roses  by  themselves,  the  p>bloxe3  by  them¬ 
selves,  ana  so  on  with  gladioli,  dahlias, 
carnations,  marigolds  aud  the  rest.  And 
bring  rose  geraniums  and  ferns  enough  with 
you  to  relieve  the  glare  of  the  mass,  aud  iu 
this  way  give  a  flnishiug  touch  to  your  col¬ 
lection. 

Don’t  show  flowers  for  a  “discretionary’ 
premium,  when  yon  are  iu  a  position  to  enter 
the  regular  schedule  class  for  the  same;  don’t 
allow  two  members  of  one  household  to  pluck 
flowers  in  the  same  garden,  and  show  in  the 
same  class,  so  that  the  same  family  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  both  premiums ; 
don’t  exhibit  a  handful  of  common- place 
flowers  with  the  intention  of  getting  au  ad¬ 
mission  ticket  gratis. 

A  Complaint.— A  lady  is  passionately  fond 
cf  flowers  and  has  taken  several  premiums, 
but  complains  that  she  cannot  exhibit  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  plants,  as  she  has  but 
limited  window  space  to  grow  her  plutits  in. 
"Ob,  if  she  had  a  large  bay  window!”  Well, 
do  what  you  cau,  and  get  premiums  enough  to 
p«ay  for  building  a  bay  window.  Fora  Septem¬ 
ber  fair,  you  can  do  a  deal.  From  seeds  sowu 
in  Spiring,  you  can  have  blooming  plants  of  red 
and  blue  salvias,  ageratuurs,  lan tanas,  vincas, 
musk,  nieremhergias,  Impatiens  sultani, 
lobelias,  sensitive  plaut,  Oxalis  re  sea,  verbenas 
aud  others.  From  cuttings  or  slips  rooted  in 
Spring,  planted  out  in  Summer,  and  lifted 
aud  potted  about  the  end  of  July,  we  can  buve 
flue  blooming  plants  of  geraniums,  heliotropes, 
“shrubby”  begonias,  Paris  daisies,  tea  roses, 
double  petunias,  perennial  uasturtiunrs,  ubu- 
tilons,  and  others,  and  foliage  plants  of 
coleuses,  alternuntberas,  ireslues,  aud  others. 
Old  carnations  and  bouvardias  that  were  cut 
back  in  Spring  will  be  iu  bloom.  Gloxinias, 
tuberous- rooted  begonias,  zephyranthuses 


soil,  and  this  class  generally,  require  potash 
more  than  an.v  other  fertilizer.  This  did  not 
appear  to  rue  to  be  possible,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  so  much  decayed  wood  in  the 
muck  that  I  supposed  would  furnish  sufficient 
potash.  I  have  since  applied  all  the  ashes  I 
could  get,  with  marked  benefit.  Therefore  I 
conclude  that  one  reason  why  the  raspberries 
and  grape-vines,  and  fruit  trees  did  not 
succeed  was  from  the  lack  of  potash. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  IRRIGATION  UPON  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES 

were  thoroughly  tested  in  this  field.  The 
plants  had  suffered  from  late  spring  frosts  as 
usual,  but  as  there  were  many  blossoms  unin¬ 
jured,  we  dammed  the  stream  and  turned  the 
waters  into  the  furrows  running  across  the 
rows  at  the  upper  end.  From  these  the  water 
was  permitted  to  escape  into  the  alleys  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  where  it  rippled  along  mer¬ 
rily  until  it  became  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
soil  at  the  lower  end  of  the  row.  Every  week 


material  with  which  to  looseo  the  soil  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  The  uplands  being  a 
clayey  loam,  and  rather  too  tenacious  for  pro¬ 
pagating  purposes,  the  propagating  beds  and 
gardens  have  been  prepared  by  drawing  on 
them  many  loads  of  muck  and  mixing  it  with 
the  soil,  A  thorough  mixture  composed  of  a 
load  of  muck  and  a  load  of  our  upland  soil 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  all  muck, 
so  loose  and  friable  that  one  can  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  loamy  soil;  therefore  the  effects 
of  a  load  of  muck  would  be  perceptible  on 
quite  an  extent  of  surface.  As  the  muck  is 
exceedingly  porous,  almost  as  much  so  as  sdow 
or  sand,  we  made  free  use  of  it  in  covering 
the  strawberry  plants  set  in  the  Fall,  for  win¬ 
ter  protection.  X  have  known  strawberry 
plants  to  grow  up  through  a  foot  or  more  of 
this  muck. 

I  could  not  see  any  evidences  of  there  being 
any  TILE  DRAINS 

on  my  run-down  farm,  but  as  we  progressed 
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aehituenes,  moutbrietias,  Hyaciutbus  candi- 
caus,  Milla  biflora  and  Bessera  elegaDS 
planted  in  June,  will  be  in  season.  They  are 
bulbous  and  tuberous,  aud  ueed  no  window 
room.  Old  fuchsias  and  lemon-scented  ver¬ 
benas  that  were  wintered  in  a  frost-proof  cel¬ 
lar,  will  also,  if  we  wish,  be  in  flower.  And 
add  to  these  aloes,  century  plants,  cactuses 
and  the  like  that  are  grateful  for  a  dry  shelf 
in  a  frost  proof  cellar.  Make  up  little  pots  of 
tradescantia,  othonna,  lnother-of  thousands, 
saxifrage,  aud  other  like  plants  that  are 
grateful  for  a  foot-hold  in  Winter  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  in  pots  containing  other 
plants.  And  all  of  these,  together  with  the 
ether  plants  that  occupy  an  ordinary  sized 
window  in  Winter,  will  surely  make  a  decent 
showing  in  September. 

PlIORMIUM  TBNAX  BLOOMING. — I  would  say 
to  Hortieola,  apropos  of  his  note,  page  670, 
that  I  saw  Phormium  tenax  variegata  in 
bloom  some  years  ago  at  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent’s, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  and  repeatedly  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  Europe.  Lookiog  into  The  Gar¬ 
den,  1  find,  Vol.  IV,  page  70  and  Vol.  XI,  page 
396,  instances  recorded  of  its  blooming  in 
England;  Vol.  IX,  page  467 and  Vol.  XI,  page 
151,  or  its  blooming  in  Scotland;  and  Vol.  VII, 
page  202,  of  its  blooming  in  Ireland.  One  of 
the  finest  specimens  1  remember  seeing  in 
bloom,  was  in  ’73  at  Parkers’  Nurseries,  Toot¬ 
ing,  London.  Judging  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vation,  the  variegated  form  is  more  often 
seen  in  bloom  than  is  the  plain,  green  one. 


farm  topics. 


EXPERIENCE  ON  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 
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UTILIZING  A  MUCK  BED. 

I  found  on  our  run-down  farm  a  field  of 
muck,  partly  surrounded  by  a  cedar  swamp. 
The  muck  averaging  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
dep.h,  was  composed  of  partially  decayed 
wood,  sand,  and  the  washings  of  the  uplands. 
The  color  was  black,  aud  it  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  very  rich,  but  l  soon  found  that 
it  lacked  eertaiu  ingredients  to  make  it  pro¬ 
ductive.  Asa  spring  bruok  ran  the  entire 
length  of  this  muck  lot,  which  could  be  raised 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  field  by  dam¬ 
ming,  I  concluded  that  the  muck  lot  might  be  a 
valuable  piece  of  property  for  growing  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  which  we  would 
be  able  to  irrigate.  The  open  ditch  which 
carried  off  the  surplus  water  was  at  some 
points  higher  thau  the  surrounding  lands, 
causing  a  large  waste  of  valuable  soil.  I  em¬ 
ployed  two  men  the  larger  part  of  one  season, 
cleaning  out  this  ditch.  They  found  in  many 
instances  two  or  three  feet  of  sediment,  the 
ditch  appearing  not  to  huve  been  cleaned  out 
in  20  years  At  several  points  the  water  had 
escaped  from  it  and  passed  off  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  wood.  This  changed  the  current  entirely, 
owing  to  the  bed  having  been  raised  by  the 
accumulation  of  sediment.  The  cleaning  out 
and  deepening  of  this  ditch  brought  several 
acres  into  cultivation  that  were  previously 
wet  and  barren. 

Aside  Trom  this  water-soaked  portion,  there 
was  some  waste  land  adjoining,  covered  with 
a  dense  mat  of  golden  rod,  wild  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  other  plants  of  this  class.  Late 
one  Fall  we  mowed  these  weeds  and  burned 
them;  and  started  the  plow,  intending  to  sub¬ 
due  the  tangled  labyrinth.  Three  horses  could 
hardly  pull  the  plow  through  the  mass  of  roots 
which  it  encountered.  Ofteu  the  plow  would 
throw  up  an  unbroken  mass  of  roots  as  large 
as  a  dining  table.  We  encountered  numerous 
hurried  logs  and  stumps,  which  were  piled  up 
aud  burned  after  becoming  dry.  By  this  1 
means  we  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  the  muck  i 
lot.  1 

While  I  supposed  that  many  kiuds  of  fruit 
would  succeed  there,  i  deemed  it  best  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  small  way  at  first.  Thus  we 
planted  a  few  each  of  quinces,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes, and 
of  almost  every  kind  of  fruit.  Nearly  all  of 
these  failed  to  thrive.  The  red  raspberries 
grew  vigorously,  also  the  blackcaps,  but  they 
were  not  fruitful.  Strawberries,  although 
they  did  not  grow  as  vigorously  as  on  the  up¬ 
lands,  succeeded  passably  well,  but  the  blos¬ 
soms  were  usually  destroyed  by  late  Spring 
frosts,  which  settled  on  tbo  low  lands  with 
exceptional  severity.  A  Ithough  I  have  growu 
strawberries  here  every  year  since,  principal¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  plants,  they 
never  escaped  damage  by  late  spring  frosts 
until  the  present  season.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  I  applied  kainit 
freely,  scattering  it.  broadcast  over  the  rows. 
An  improvement  tu  the  color  of  the  foliage  of 
the  plauts  was  immediately  preemptible. 
There  is  no  doubt  iu  my  mind  thut  our  muck  1 


during  the  dry  weather  we  turned  the  water 
on  in  this  manner.  The  soil  became  so  satu¬ 
rated  by  this  treatment  that  the  foliage  of 
corn  and  potatoes  growing  near-by  turned 
yellow,  showing  that  too  much  water  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  welfare,  but  the  strawberries 
throve  amazingly,  and  when  picking  time 
came  the  ground  was  literally  ablaze  with 
very  large,  handsome  berries;  but  they  were 
soft  and  not  so  good  In  quality  as  those  growu 
without  irrigation.  It  is  astonishing  how- 
much  water  will  be  required  by  an  acre  of 
soil  in  a  dry  time.  Any  persou  who  has  ex¬ 
perimented  in  this  way  will  bo  discouraged 
from  attempting  to  draw  water  in  w  agons  for 
irrigation.  My  experiments  have  lead  me  to 
the  opinion  that  in  Western  New  York  we 
can  fight  drought  more  economically  by  keep- 
lug  the  soil  rich,  and  by  frequent  loosening 
with  the  hoe  aud  cultivator,  thau  by  drawing 
water. 

USK8  OF  A  MUCK  BED. 

While  the  muck  lot  has  proved  as  valuable 
for  growing  crops  as  the  upland,  its  greatest 
value  has  been  in  supplying  an  abundance  of 
mulching  material  for  plants  and  vines,  and 


Fig.  470.  (See  page  724.) 

with  the  work  of  draining,  numerous  horse-  I 
shoe  tiles  that  had  beeu  laid  many  years,  I 
and  which  had  become  tilled  with  mud,  were 
encountered.  As  the  tiles  had  no  bittoms,  I 
think  it  possible  that,  having  nothing  but  a 
sharp  surface  to  rest  upon,  they  had  been 
pressed  into  a  yielding  soil,  and  become  clog¬ 
ged  in  that  way.  I  have  always  laid  the  round 
tile,  which  cauuot  be  thus  easily  forced  into 
the  soil.  Oue  of  our  fields  had  a  Large  quag¬ 
mire  near  the  center,  which  was  tilled  with 
swale  grass,  the  water  oozing  from  it  at  all 
seasons,  making  it  utterly  impassable  for  a 
team.  There  were  other  wet  places  adjacent, 
the  water  having  come  from  permanent 
springs.  We  put  In  tbree-iuch  tile  half  the 
distance,  or  to  the  point  where  the  first  lateral 
came  in,  two-iaeb  tile  being  used  above  that. 
This  drain  was  dug  two  years  ago,  and  the 
quagmire  has  now  become  firm  soil,  and  is  the 
richest  part  of  the  field.  We  have  just  sown 
the  entire  field  to  wheat,  intending  to  seed  it 
down  for  meadow.  The  drains  discharge 
water  during  the  driest  season.  In  passing 
over  these  drains  early  in  the  Spring,  I  can 
>raee  the  line  as  far  as  1  can  see,  by  the  dry¬ 


ness  of  the  surface  over  the  tile.  Where  these 
drains  crossed  several  old  tile  drains,  which 
had  been  clogged,  we  fonnd  that  although  no 
water  passed  through  the  old  drains  when  first 
opened,  after  a  tiuiB  water  found  its  way 
through  them  into  the  new  drains;  therefore  I 
think  the  old  drains  are  doing  good  service 
now.  Where  the  new  drains  cross  the  old 
the  water  now  comes  in  from  both  sides. 
This  shows  that  there  was  not  enough  fall  to 
the  old  drains,  for  otherwise  the  water 
would  only  come  iu  from  the  upper  side. 
My  drainage  experiments  have  shown  that  a 
good  outlet  is  a  feature  of  prime  importance. 
In  several  of  the  drains  we  have  bult  I  sup. 
posed  there  was  ample  fall  for  an  outlet,  but 
when  the  drain  was  completed,  the  outlet  was 
found  hardly  low  enough,  and  we  have  been 
compelled  to  deepen  the  open  outlet  fora  long 
distance  at  considerable  expense.  Where  the 
lateral  drain  comes  into  the  main  drain  at 
about  the  same  depth  as  the  main  drain, 
there  is  a  continual  liability  to  clog;  thus  the 
main  open  drain  has  to  be  kept  running  freely. 
I  also  found  that  the  tiles  coming  from  the 
lateral  drains  aud  projecting  into  the  open 
main  drains  were  liable  to  crumble  by  repeat¬ 
ed  freezing.  It  is  clear  that  after  one  has 
drained  his  farm,  his  labors  are  not  complete, 
for  he  must  keep  a  continual  oversight  of  his 
outlets,  to  see  that  there  is  a  free  flow  of 
water. 

Desiring  to  drain  a  piece  of  upland  late  in 
the  season  in  time  to  put  in  cuttings,  and  not 
having  time  to  continue  the  drain  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  below,  as  was  necessary,  we  permitted 
the  outlet  to  empty  into  a  well  made  by  sink¬ 
ing  a  barrel  into  the  soil.  The  water  flowed 
here  successfully  all  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  successful  in  a  tempor¬ 
ary  way  until  we  could  extend  the  drain  to  the 
outlet,  which  was  not  possible  at  the  time,  as 
other  crops  were  growing  thereon.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  for  some  reason,  the  outlet  be¬ 
came  clogged,  and  the  drain  would  not  work. 
This  experiment  I  would  not  repeat,  as  we 
shall  doubtless  have  to  take  up  several  rods 
of  tile  in  completing  the  ditch.  In  digging 
drains  we  found  numerous  log  drains  that  had 
been  laid  in  earlier  days.  These  had  no  doubt 
done  good  service  for  many  years,  but  were 
entirely  decayed  when  opened. 

ANNOYANCES  AND  DRAWBACKS. 

It  is  surprising  what  mischief  will  be  caused 
by  small  springs  in  an  open  field  without  any 
outlet,  except  such  as  the  water  can  make 
over  the  surface.  I  have  found  sneb  springs 
to  affect  a  large  part  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
K  we  could  be  sure  in  building  drains,  that 
when  once  built  they  would  be  permanent, 
there  would  be  great  satisfaction  in  this 
work;  but  there  are  chances  of  the  drains  be¬ 
coming  clogged  by  the  tile  becoming  displaced, 
or  by  unevenness  in  the  bed  of  the  drain  in 
which  the  tile  lies,  cauriDg  the  silt  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  depressions.  A  spring  brook 
that  runs  through  the  center*  of  our  farm  has 
furnished  an  open  outlet  for  different  tile 
drains.  One  day  I  thoughtlessly  placed  a 
sprig  of  water  cress  iu  this  main  ditch,  hardly 
supposing  it  would  live,  and  knowing  little  of 
its  nature;  I  was  surprised  a  year  or  two  later 
to  hud  the  ditch  filling  up  with  water-cress. 
The  cress  has  now  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  growing  often  three  or  four  feet 
high,  far  above  the  ditch,  and  tilling  it  com¬ 
pletely  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  that  the 
water  flows  with  great  difficulty  through  it 
MTe  are  compelled  several  times  a  year  to  go 
through  the  ditch  aud  draw  out  the  cress 
with  potato  hooks,  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  let  the  water  flow  until  the  pest  grows 
again.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  sprig  of  water  cress  in  the  brook 
will  cost  us  several  hundred  dollars.  I  confess 
that  I  have  made  many 

MISTAKES 

on  this  run-down  farm.  In  fact,  a  man  who 
moves  on  to  a  strange  place  aud  makes  no 
mistakes  the  first  few  years,  must  be  a  remark, 
able  character.  First,  I  knew  uothing  about 
the  peculiarities  of  the  fields  of  this  farm, 
each  one  of  which  bad  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
differing  as  much  from  another  as  one  indi¬ 
vidual  differs  from  another.  Therefore,  my 
first  blunder  was  in  sowing  crops  on  fields 
which  were  wholly  unsuited  to  them.  In  the 
second  place,  I  was  not  posted  in  regard  to 
the  different  degrees  of  fertility  of  different 
fields.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of 
those  fields  that  were  far  removed  from  the 
house  were  exceedingly  reduced  in  fertility, 
being  naturally  of  a  different  character  of 
soil  from  the  rest  of  the  farm,  and  uot  having 
received  any  fertilizer  from  the  barn  yards. 

In  a  few  fields  there  were  patches  of  stiff  clay, 
which  had  to  be  worked  at  just  the  right 
moment  or  they  coaid  not  be  pat  in  tine  con¬ 
dition.  My  experience  here  has  shown  that 
it  requires  four  or  five  years  for  a  farmer  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  on  a  1 50- acre  farm  so  as  to  be 
able  to  decide  which  is  the  most  desirable 


crop  for  each  field.  I  seeded  down  fields  to 
clover,  which  was  a  mistake,  for  the  land  was 
lowish,  aDd  the  spring  frosts  heaved  the  clover 
out  completely.  I  subsequently  seeded 
with  Timothy  in  addition  to  the  clover,  and 
the  Timothy  has  never  been  heaved.  In  seed¬ 
ing  down  1  sowed  fields  to  wheat,  that  should 
have  been  sown  to  rye,  being  too  low  and  not 
sufficiently  well  drained  for  the  production  of 
wheat.  Another  mistake  was  in  supposing 
that  the  rolling  lands  required  no  drainage. 

I  have  since  found  that  drainage  is  of  great 
benefit  to  nearly  all  of  the  fields,  although  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Another  mistake  1 
made  was  spending  more  money  than  was 
necessary  for  commercial  fertilizers  when  the 
soil  was  already  rich  in  plant  food,  requir¬ 
ing  only  the  plowing  under  of  green  crops  to 
render  the  supply  available,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  from  my  experience  that  no  pforson  can 
move  from  one  farm  to  another  without  meet 
ing  with  considerable  loss.  The  farmer  who 
has  tilled  his  farm  for  10  or  20  years  is  fami 
liar  with  every  foot  of  the  ground.  He  knows 
how  to  handle  each  field  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage;  he  knows  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  what  kind  of  tillage;  whereas  on 
a  new  farm  he  might  be  compared  to  a 
mariner  sailing  over  a  strange  sea  without 
anything  to  direct  him  over  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  or  like  an  engineer  running  a  train 
over  a  strange  railway,  not  knowing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  curves  or  the  dangerous  places. 
Different  farms  have  peculiarities  that  are 
rarely  appreciated.  Two  farms  side  by  side 
may  be  entirely  unlike,  owing  to  differences 
in  exposure,  elevation,  or  the  character  of 
soil. 
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FIRM  THE  SEED  IN  THE  SOIL. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  FIRMING  THE  SOIL 
around  seeds  after  sowing  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  me  so  ofteu,  that  i  am  afraid  some  of 
my  readers  will  think  1  am  getting  a  little 
weak  on  the  subject.  That  millions  are 
annually  lost  on  our  own  crops  of  nearly 
every  product  of  the  farm,  from  failure  so  to 
do,  1  have  never  doubted;  but  uatil  visiting 
England  the  past  Summer,  1  had  no  concep 
tiou  that  there  the  farmers  ever  suffered  from 
the  same  cause,  never  having  seen  any  refer 
enceto  it  in  any  journal  devoted  to  farm  or 
garden  work  published  there.  1  had  believed 
that  in  the  cooler  and  moister  climate  of 
Britain  what  was  so  imperative  for  us  here, 
was  not  necessary,  yet  the  past  Summer,  the 
loss  on  the  root  crops  in  Britain,  such  as  tur¬ 
nips,  mangels,  etc.,  must  have  been  enormous. 
Toe  rainfall  from  the  first  week  in  J  uue  to  the 
end  of  August  in  most  of  the  southern  counties 
of  Scotland  and  nearly  all  of  England  was 
hardly  enough  to  lay  the  dust,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  in  every  direction  there  were  to  be 
seen  crops  of  these  roots,  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  of  plowing,  harrowing,  manuring, 
sowing  and  thinning,  would  not  pay  for 
gathering.  Now  one  of  the  great  reasons  for 
such  wide  spread  disaster,  was,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the 
seed  was  drilled  in  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
covered  with  a  roller  over  the  whole  ridge  or 
drill;  the  part  where  the  seed  was  dropped 
was  no  more  firmed,  by  the  roller  following 
tbe  drill,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  ridge, 
which  is  not  sufficient  if  the  soil  in  dry. 

No  doubt,  in  most  seasons  in  Britaiu,  the 
ordinary  rolling  by  the  seed  drill  is  sufficient, 
but  in  protracted  droughts  with  this  compar¬ 
atively  loose  covering,  the  seed  shrivels  and 
hardens,  and  wbat  would  germinate  in  from 
two  to  tour  days  remains  as  many  weeks,  and 
if  it  germinates  at  all,  it  does  so  feebly  in  con 
sequence  of  the  seeds  being  hardened  and 
shriveled,  and  many  of  the  plants  die  after 
‘•brairding;"  while  if  the  soil  had  been  closely 
firmed  over  the  seeds,  germination  would  have 
commenced  at  once,  aud,  of  course,  a  vigorous 
growth  of  young  plants  would  have  beeu  the 
result.  ISot  only  would  the  germiuation  have 
been  three  or  four  weeks  quicker;  but  the 
plants  would,  tor  that  reason,  have  rooted 
deeper,  and  consequently  would  be  better  able 
to  withstand  tbe  long  urought,  and  have  a  far 
greater  chance  of  maturing  a  crop. 

HOW  TO  BEST  FIRM  SEEDS 
when  drilled  in,  is  the  question.  1  only  state 
the  necessity,  and  let  those  who  are  better 
posted  in  agricultural  machinery  find  tbe  rein 
edy.  In  our  mai  ket  gardens,  in  small  areas, 
when  we  sow  seeds  by  hand,  we  tread  in  with 
the  toot  every  inch  of  the  line  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown.  Or  sometimes  we  run  over 
the  line  with  a  heavy  wheelbarrow,  the  wheel 
following  in  the  line  of  the  seeds.  On  laige 
areas  on  the  farm  this  would  uot,  of  course,  be 
practicable;  but  either  additional  weight 
should  be  put  on  the  seed  drdl  so  as  to  com- 
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else  a  separate  machine  should  be  used 
having  a  narrow  roller  on  each  drill, 
which  should  pass  immediately  over 
the  line  of  seeds.  Had  this  been  done  tbe  past 
season  with  the  root  crops  iu  Great  Britain, 
depend  upon  it,  there  would  have  been  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  covered  with  fair  crops 
where  now  there  is  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for 
harvesting.  1  have  just  returned  from  a  three 
months’  visit  in  Europe  and  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  the  immense  loss  by  the 
droughts  on  these  root  crops  upon  which  they  so 
much  depend ;  and  the  idea  that  this  loss  was 
occasioned,  in  a  great  measure,  because  tbe 
soil  was  uot  sufficiently  firmed  around  tbe  seed 
is  my  excuse  for  again  referring  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  ic  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  brought 
100  ofteu  or  too  forcibly  before  every  culti¬ 
vator  of  tbe  soil.  Our  Auiericau  farmers  can 
have  but  little  conception  of  the  immense  area 
devoted  to  root  crops  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
loss  they  have  sustained  this  season  must  have 
run  into  many  millions  of  pounds  steriing.and 
that  much  of  it  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
suggestions  1  make  could  have  been  adopted, 

1  have  hardly  a  doubt.  Any  farmer  or  gar 
dener  can  very  easily  test  tbe  value  of  firming 
the  soil  over  seed  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 
Let  him  prepare  a  small  piece  of  ground,  say 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  draws  few  shallow 
lines  a  foot  apart,  in  these  lines  let  bun  sow 
two  rows  each  of  corn,  mangel,  turnip,  carrot, 
grass  seeds,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  farm  seeds. 
After  sowing  let  him  tread  in  one  line  of  each 
and  leave  the  other  untrodden  but  covered  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  note  the  results.  Not 
only  will  the  •'firmed"  seed  come  up  quicker, 
but  the  plants  will  keep  stronger  throughout 
the  wuole  season,  that  is,  provided  the  season 
proves  a  dry  one.  Of  course,  if  wet  there 
would  be  no  perceptible  difference;  but  as  tbe 
majority  of  tbe  seasons  with  us  are  dry,  it  is 
always  safe  to  apply  tbe  remedy.  It  can  never 
do  harm  if  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  when 
tne  sowing  is  done,  and  sowing  should  never 
be  done  unless  the  soil  is  fairly  dry.  There  is 
many  a  poor  farmer  that  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
corn  crop,  and  many  a  poor  gardener  that  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  nis  cabbage  or  celery  crop, 
that  would  have  saved  their  lost  crops  hid 
they  known  that  a  stamp  of  the  foot  iu  the  mil 
of  corn,  or  that  a  press  of  the  foot  along  tne 
roots  of  the  cabbage  or  celery  would  have 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  crop  in  each 
case. 


was  planted  with  early  peas  for  market  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  manure.  As  soon  as 
the  peas  were  matured,  the  ground  was  sown 
to  buckwheat,  which  was  plowed  uuder,  the 
effects  of  which  were  apparent,  as  the  patch 
next  year  was  extended  beyond  what  received 
green  manuring.  The  field  is  now  in  clover 
and  grasses,  and  the  yield  is  wonderful  com¬ 
pared  with  that  from  it  in  its  former  condition. 

Buckwheat  aud  rye  have  some  advantages 
over  clover.  First,  clover  is  so  valuable  for 
hay  that  it  would  be  bard  work  to  induce 
many  to  plow  it  under;  while  the  straw  of  the 
buckwheat  is  worth  but  little  for  feed.  Again, 
buckwheat  has  long  been  noted  among  old 
farmers  as  a  cleanser  of  tbe  soil,  smothering 
all  other  growth,  and  is  also  considered  sure 
death  to  worms  in  tbe  soil,  as  crowding  out 
other  growth  leaves  only  the  buckwheat, 
which  it  is  said  no  insect  in  the  soil  will  feed 
upon,  consequently  they  die  Then  again, 
buckwheat  or  rye  will  grow  on  the  poorest 
soil,  where  clover  could  not  be  induced  to 
grow,  and  by  means  of  these  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  ground  can  be  increased  so  that 
clover  and  the  grasses  can  be  grown.  The  seed 
also  of  buckwheat  or  rye  costs  but  little  for  an 
acre.  Some  who  have  never  tried  it  have  an 
idea  that  if  you  turn  under  a  ton  of  green  stuff 
you  can  get  back  only  a  ton;  but  even  if  that 
were  the  case,  when  I  can  turn  under  a  ton  of 
green  buckwheat  or  rye.  costing  but  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  and  get  a  ton  of  caobage  worth  $30  or 
$40,  I  consider  it  profitable.  There  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  effect  on  the  soil,  making  it  mellow 
and  friable.  everett  K.  brown. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Crops. 


GREEN  MANURING. 


The  Rural  Fertilizer  “Special”  was  to  me 
and  many  other  farmers  by  far  the  most 
valuable  “Special"  of  tbe  year;  treating,  as  it 
did,  of  the  foundation  of  good  farming.  But 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  fertilizer  question 
which  did  not  receive  much  consideration  in 
that  number,  which,  from  my  experience,  1 
deem  important,  viz.:  green  mauuriog. 
From  an  experience  of  several  years  past  1 
consider  it  very  valuable  on  Eastern  farms, 
especially  in  connection  with  chetrical  fei  til- 
izers.  One  of  the  points  of  superiority  of 
farm  manure  over  chemical  fertilizers  is  the 
vegetable  matter  it  contains. 

Green  manuring  in  a  measure  supplies  the 
deficiency  in  chemical  fertilizers.  Some  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  I  ever  raised  were 
with  green  manures  and  chemicals.  Most 
of  my  experience  iu  this  line  has  been  on  a 
Connecticut  farm,  not  far  from  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  spokeu  of  by  Prof.  Atwater,  aud 
though  1  have  not  carried  on  as  extensive  aud 
continuous  experiments  as  be,  yet,  from  some 
experimenting  and  observation  1  have  found, 
quite  uniformly,  that  a  high-grade  bone  su¬ 
perphosphate  has  been  a  paying  investment 
on  all  farm  and  garden  crops. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  grown  several 
acres  ol'  cabbages  and  other  truck  crops  for 
tbe  local  market,  and  needing  more  manure 
than  1  could  make  from  the  farm  stock,  1  was 
led  to  experiment  with  something  else.  Two 
years  ago  I  raised  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops  of  cabbage  l  ever  had,  with  nothing  but 
green  manure  and  bone  phosphate.  Tbe 
ground  had  been  for  several  years  in  grass, 
which  was  “run-out"  so  that  the  year  before 
uot  over  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  was  cut. 
It  was  mowed  early  and  immediately 
plowed  and  sowed  with  buckwheat,  which 
was  well  blossomed  in  time  to  be  plowed  un 
der  for  rye,  which  in  turn  was  headed  out 
next  season  in  time  to  be  plowed  under  before 
setting  fall  cabbage.  It  was  treated  to  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of  as  good,  high  grade 
bone  phosphate  as  the  market  afforded.  The 
soil  was  a  rather  daik  loam,  aud  retentive  of 
moisture,  which  was  a  help.  The  crop  was 
good,  and  as  cabbage  brought,  that  Fall,  from 
$30  to  $40  per  ton,  when  the  low  cost  of  the 
crop  was  considered,  it  was  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop  I  bad  raised  for  a  long  time.  L  hud 
another  piece  of  lighter  ground  on  a  hill  side, 
which  had  been  pastured  for  25  years  or  more 
without  plowing,  uBtil  the  sward  was  anout 
„  . This  for  several  years 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NOVELTIES. 

I  have  been  testing  some  of  the  novelties  of 
the  season,  and  suppose  the  Rural  friends 
will  be  interested  iu  the  results  of  my  labors. 

I  find  the  Vanguard  Potato  fully  a  week 
earlier  tbau  the  Sunrise,  which  has  heretofore 
proved  the  earliest  of  all.  1  have  raised  the 
Sunrise  to  an  eatable  condition  in  60  days.  It 
is  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  beiug  dry, 
mealy  and  fine-flavored.  It  has  yielded  800 
bushels  to  the  acre  with  me,  in  ordinary  field 
culture,  and  sold  at  top  prices.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Vanguard,  which  yields  somewhat 
more.  This  wet  year  the  Vanguard  shows  a 
little  rot;  Sunrise  does  not. 

Henderson’s  Earliest  Red  Valentine  Bean 
does  not  prove  any  earlier  than  the  old  Valen¬ 
tine,  aud  is  more  than  two  weeks  behind  the 
Green  Flageolet  Bean.  I  have  sold  many  of 
the  latter  for  first  early  snap  beans  while 
young.  The  pods  soon  become  fibrous,  how 
ever,  but  they  are  earlier  than  the  Feejee  and 
Mohawk. 

Tbe  Eclipse  Beet  is  not  as  early  as  the  Egyp 
tian  by  two  weeks;  but  it  is  really  a  good  deal 
better  in  flavor  than  the  old  Turnip  Beet. 

Thorburu's  Perry’s  Hybrid  Corn  is  three 
weeks  later  than  the  Marblehead,  and  cannot 
compare  with  it  in  flavor.  Indeed,  1  have 
yet  to  find  any  variety  of  sweet  corn  which 
can  excel  the  Marblehead  in  flavor  aud  curli¬ 
ness;  but  there  i9  a  wondrous  difference  in 
the  seed. 

The  Rural  crosses  of  corn  were  all  too  late 
to  ripen  up  here  among  the  mountains. 

Henderson’s  First  of  All  Peas  deserve  great 
praise.  1  put  my  earliest  crop  on  poor  land, 
and  afterwards  give  manure  generously,  aud 
have  splendid  crops  of  excellent  peas  on  my 
later  plantings. 

The  Blue  imperial  Pea  is  ranking  h'gher 
every  year,  in  my  estimation,  as  a  market 
pea.  The  Abundance  will  probably  prove 
valuable  in  tbe  same  direction.  Both  repay 
generous  fertilizing. 

The  King  Humbert  Tomato  is  very  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  our  climate  and  season  have 
beeu  against  it. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  richard  ferris. 
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THE  BLIGHT. 


C.  M.  HOVEY. 

The  blight,  so  called,  has  ceased  to  be  a 
terror  to  the  pear  cultivator.  The  time  was 
when  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  growitig  of  this  delicious  fruit, 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  cultivator.  Then  a 
good,  thrifty  pear  tree  15  or  20  years  old,  was 
pretty  sure  to  produce,  year  after  year,  an 
average  of  three  or  four  bushels  of  fruit, 
worth  $2  per  bushel,  or,  say  about  $5  for  eoc-b 
tree.  Now  the  same  crop  would  only  firing  50 
or  75  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  $2  per  tree  — 
scarcely  enough  to  pay  iutereat  on  laud  and 
taxes,  to  say  nothing  about  gathering,  assort- 
t,nxin?.  marketing,  aud  other  expenses, 


so  that  whether  tbe  trees  die  or  not  is  of  little 
consequence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  more  ene¬ 
mies  there  are  to  couteud  with,  the  greater  the 
crop.  Potatoes  were  never  more  plentiful  or 
cheaper  of  late  years  than  they  were  after  the 
attack  of  the  potato  beetle;  and  so  with  fruit: 
plums,  which  it  has  been  feared  would  be  a 
lost  fruit  from  tbe  attacks  of  the  curculio, 
have  beeu  so  plentiful  this  year,  they  certain¬ 
ly  did  not  pay  for  gathering  and  marketing, 
and  pears,  which,  before  any  blight  was 
known  about  Boston,  were  a  paying  crop,  are 
now  comparatively  worthless.  Peaches, 
which  nearly  a  century  ago  were  considered 
as  about  run  out,  aud  the  most  intelligent  cul¬ 
tivator  was  unable  to  contend  against  the 
yellows,  are  now  so  cheap  that  they  pay  a 
very  small  profit.  And  grapes,  which  the 
mildew  and  rot  not  long  ago  attacked  so  viru¬ 
lently  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  raise 
them,  are  now  a  drug  in  the  market,  the 
finest  Concords  selliug  for  $20  to  $30  per  t  n. 

Our  only  conclusion  is  that  our  country  is  so 
large,  and  the  injurious  cuuses  so  local,  that 
the  pests  do  not  iu  the  least  diminish  the  sup- 
ply. 

It  is  easy  to  theorize  on  the  cause  of  the 
blight;  but  experience  is,  after  all,  the  best 
teacher.  The  experienced  cultivator  wnose 
trees  are  attacked,  and  whose  crop  is  not 
diminished,  ought  to  feel  as  safe  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  theorist  whose  trees  are  killed 
and  whose  crop  under  bis  theoretical  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  failure.  Such,  however,  are  the 
facts.  Years  ago  (1844)  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Beecher,  then  residing  in  Indiana,  wrote  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  for  tbe  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Horticulture,  entitled  “The  Blight  in 
tbe  Pear  tree;  Its  Cause  and  a  Remedy  lor 
it,"  filling  15  pages.  I  can  not,  of  course,  in  a 
brief  article,  give  anything  like  a  synopsis  of 
his  able  paper.  It  is  wel  worth  reading,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  light  of  4C  yeais’  additional  ex¬ 
perience,  for  we  know  no  more  about  it  now 
than  we  did  at  tbai  lime.  As  Mr.  Beecher 
says,  in  closing  his  article,  “In  bud  blight 
there  is  neither  iu  this  (the  remedy  he  pro¬ 
posed)  nor  in  anything  else,  that  1  am  aware 
of,  any  remedy 

Tbe  conclusion  that  Mr.  Beecher  arrived  at 
by  very  careful  observation,  and  tbe  large 
experience  of  old  orebardists  whom  be  con¬ 
sulted,  was  that  pear  blight  was  caused  by  a 
late  summer  growth  aud  an  early,  hard  Win¬ 
ter,  when  “the  fluids  were  suddenly  frozen— 
the  growth  instantly  checked.”  So  convinced 
was  one  large  cultivator,  Mr.  Reuben  Reagan, 
of  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  this,  that  he  could 
mark  the  trees  that  would  be  attacked  by  the 
blight  tbe  following  season,  and  his  “prognos 
tications  were  strictly  verified."  But  all  this 
was  like  the  theories  of  the  cultivators  of 
1,000  yeais  ago,  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Po 
tanus,  and  Columella.  Diogenes  had  a  theory 
that  plants  were  generated  from  putrid  water 
aud  earth.  If  he  had  said  “grown’'  instead  of 
“generated,"  bis  theory  would  have  proved 
correct.  By  all  who  care  to  know  the  history 
of  blight  and  its  virulence  in  Indiana,  when  it 
took  off  whole  orchards,  Mr.  Beecher’s  paper 
will  be  found  highly  interesting. 

Very  recently  1  have  read  an  article  on  the 
blight  by  Prof.  Arthur,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  After  giv¬ 
ing  the  details  of  his  experiments  in  inoculat¬ 
ing  trees,  he  concludes  as  follows:  “These  are 
the  facts.  They  explain  the  phenomena  of 
pear  blight  in  this  way:  the  disease  is  due  to 
living  germs.  The  germs  can  live  aud  multi¬ 
ply  indefinitely  iu  any  damp  spot  where  there 
is  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  From 
such  places  they  are  raised  into  the  air  when 
dry,  or  carried  up  by  moisture.  From  the  air 
they  lodge  upon  the  trees,  aud  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  pass  iuto  the  tissues  and 
cause  the  blight."  Here  we  have  the  cause, 
aud  Prof.  Arthur  remarks:  “Does  not  all 
this  suggest  some  thoughts  regardmg  preven¬ 
tion  and  remedies.'  Do  not  force  the  trees 
into  too  rapid  growth  by  heavy  fertilizing  or 
otherwise;  place  uo  confidence  in  sulphur, 
lime,  or  washes  and  applications  of  any  sort. 
Promptly  remove  every  trace  of  the  disease  a 
foot  or  more  below  the  lowest  spot  where  it 
shows,  aud  burn  the  branches.” 

Prof.  Arthur  should  road  what  Mr.  Beecher 
says,  as  follows:  “Others  have  attributed  the 
disease  to  over-stimulation,  by  high  manur¬ 
ing,  or  constant  tillage;  aud  ic  has  been  said 
that  covering  the  roots  with  stones  and  rub 
bisb,  or  luying  the  orchard  down  to  grass, 
would  prevent  the  evil.  Facts  warrant  no 
such  conclusions.  Pear  trees  in  Glbsou  Couu- 
ty,  Indiana,  on  a  clay  soil,  with  blue  slaty 
subsoil,  were  affected  this  year  more  severely 
tbau  auy  of  which  we  have  heard.  Pears  iu 
the  southern  part  or  this  State,  on  red  clay, 
where  the  grouud  hud  long  been  neglected, 
suffered  as  much  as  aloug  the  rich  bottom 
lauds  of  the  Wabash  aud  Vincennes.  If  there 
was  any  difference  It  was  in  favor  of  tbe  rich¬ 
est  land.  .  .  .  Aside  from  these  facts,  it  is 

well  known  that  pear  trees  do  not  blight  iu 
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those  sections  where  they  make  the  rankest 
growth  more  than  in  others.” 

Prof.  Arthur  does  not  tell  us  what  these 
germs  are,  but  we  suppose  them  to  be  bacteria. 
One  thing  is  certain,  these  germs  or  bacteria 
that  are  risiDg  from  “damp  spots”  iuto  “the 
air  when  dry”  have  great  power  of  discrimiu 
ation,  and  select  the  same  kind  of  trees  though 
situated  hundreds  of  feet  apart,  neglecting 
the  intermediate  trees  The  only  trees  I  had 
killed  the  first  year,  18S1,  were  the  new  Freder¬ 
ick  of  Wurtemberg,  one  growing  on  high  land, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil;  one  on  soft,  black  soil 
with  clay  underneath;  and  the  thirdsomewbat 
similarly  situated,  but  each  one  from  300  to 
1,000  feet  from  the  others..  The  next  year  four 
St.  Michael  Archangel  trees  were  attacked  just 
in  the  same  way;  three  of  them  recovered, 
but  the  fourth  is  in  a  bad  way,  full  of  blighted 
limbs,  with  pears  hanging  on  the  live  ones. 
My  crop  from  the  four  trees  this  year  was 
eight  bushels. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  experiments  in 
inoculation  are  of  any  value.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  just  as  likely  to  be  Fap 
poisoning  among  vegetables  as  blood  poison¬ 
ing  among  animals.  We  all  know  bow  care¬ 
ful  surgical  men  are  of  blood  poisoning  from 
diseased  animals,  and  a  diseased  limb  is  quite 
as  likely  to  contain  a  substauce  sure  poison  to 
living  tissues.  Inoculating  a  tree  does  not  tell 
us  what  is  the  cause  of  the  blight.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  know. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  blight  with  any  great 
fear.  With  about  8,000  pear  trees  30  to  40  years 
old  on  my  own  grounds,  and  neighbors 
adjoining  with  1,000  more,  where  no  blight 
has  ever  appeared  except  upon  a  few  of  my 
own  trees,  and  all  that  were  attacked  having 
fully  recovered  except  some  20  or  30  quite 
dead,  and  bearing  this  year  one  of  the  largest 
crops,  without  ever  cutting  off  a  blighted 
twig  or  limb  at  any  time,  I  read  with  com¬ 
placency' the  dictum,  “promptly  remove  every 
trace  of  the  disease,  and  burn  the  branches,” 
and  enjoy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  theorists. 

NOTES  ON  PEARS. 

REV.  E.  P.  POWELL. 

The  list  of  really  valuable  pears  is  much 
shorter  than  our  nurserymen  would  have  us 
think,  although  some  of  the  catalogues  are 
epitomes  of  reliable  information;  among 
others,  that  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  I  always 
refer  to  as  authority,  as  I  do  to  Campbell’s  on 
grapes.  These  catalogues  when  trustworthy, 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  helps  to  the 
am  iteur  growers. 

From  experience  with  most  of  the  leading 
varieties,  I  should  now  plant  the  following  for 
a  general  home  orchard For  Summer:  Bart¬ 
lett,  Clapp,  Petite  Marguerite,  Tyson.  For 
Autumn:  Belle  Lucrative,  Burro  Superttn, 
Duebease,  Howell,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Onondaga, 
Aujou,  Clairgeau.  For  Winter:  Lawrence, 
Jones,  WiuterNelis  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 
To  this  list  five  or  six  others  might  be  added 
that  would  be  generally  quite  as  satisfactory. 

Of  summer  pears,  I  would  class  the  Tyson 
as  my  favorite.  The  Bostiezer,  though  a 
straggliug  grower,  has  a  quality  of  high  rauk. 
Of  aututnu  peal's  and  of  ail  pears,  the  Sheldon 
is  the  most  perfect.  It  should  be  gathered  in 
September,  before  it  is  in  any  way  mature, 
except  in  growth,  and  placed  in  a  fruit-room 
or  cool  cellar.  Here  it  will  keep  until  the 
middle  of  November,  aud  then — well,  it  is 
worth  gold,  for  on  the  table  it  is  uuequaled. 
The  Onondaga  is  uot  often  ripened  just  to  a 
dot,  but  if  so,  it  is  very  fine  as  well  as  superbly 
beautiful.  It  is  also  a  good  keeper.  But  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all  is  the  Aujou. 
Almost  as  good  as  the  Sheldon,  it  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  producer,  bearing  every  year  and  keeping 
until  December  or  even  January.  I  do  not 
kuow  of  one  fault  in  this  pear  in  either  tree  or 
fruit.  The  tree  is  perfect  lu  form,  anti  has  a 
rich  foliage,  and  is  uot  at  ail  inclined  to  blight. 
The  fruit,  borne  every  year,  is  large,  smooth 
and  ripens  a  bright  yellow.  If  picked  early 
in  October,  it  keeps  as  easily  as  an  apple,  and 
can  be  eaten  or  marketed  when  the  market 
calls  for  it.  The  ripening  of  all  such  pears 
can  be  hastened  by  bringing  them  out  of  cool 
aud  dark  into  warmer  rooms.  The  Clairgeau 
is  the  showiest  aud  grandest  of  all,  and  with 
me  a  delicious  fruit.  Others  complain  of  it,  I 
think,  because  they  do  not  properly  ripen  it. 
It  must  not  be  kept  beyond  November  1st  or 
thereabouts. 

A  list  for  market  would  depend  a  good  deal 
on  the  locality.  If  planting  a  large  orchard 
for  profit,  l  would  select  Bartlett,  Clapp,  Ho¬ 
well,  Sheldon,  Anjou,  Onoudaga,  Clairgeau 
and  Lawrence.  But  I  would  make  the  or¬ 
chard  to  consist  one  half  of  Anjou  and  follow 
hard  after  with  Sheldon,  Onondaga  and  Clair¬ 
geau.  Bartlett  is  unquestionably  im¬ 
mensely  profitable  if  one  is  close  to  a  first-class 
market;  but  without  good  culture  it  is  sure  tc 
be  knobby,  aud  it  is  not  a  long  keeper. 

A  few  varieties,  especially  Louise  Bonne, 
need  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  ready  to  fall. 


Others,  like  Clapp,  must  be  picked  a  good 
many  days  before  they  are  ripe  and  mellow. 
Others,  like  Belle  Lucrative,  must  be  taken 
just  at  the  turn.  The  Lucrative  is  delicious, 
but  too  dull  for  market.  It  is  now  understood 
that  certain  conditions  must  exist  before  the 
blight  can  be  developed.  Our  business  is  to 
prevent,  not  the  blight,  but  the  conditions. 
These  may  all  be  summed  up  iu  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  affecting  the  sap  of  the  tree. 
The  best  preventive  is  mulch.  Mulch  pears 
heavily  and  always.  The  best  material  is,  in 
rich  lands,  coal  ashes;  in  barren  lands,  long 
manure.  The  mulch  should,  once  a  year,  in 
midsummer,  be  lifted  away  aud  the  soil  be 
carefully  loosened  with  a  fork  aud  all  grass 
and  weeds  removed;  the  mulch  must  be  then 
replaced ;  but  an  ignorant  hand  must  be  care 
fully  watched  during  this  process.  The  mulch 
tends  to  develop  roots  near  the  surface,  and  a 
careless  use  of  the  fork  will  destroy'  these. 

Pear  trees  should  invariably  be  beaded  low. 
The  objects  are,  1,  to  make  the  trees  compact 
and  shapely;  2,  to  render  it  easy  to  gather  the 
fruit,  using  only  step  ladders;  S,  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  injury  when  it  falls;  4.  to  help  to 
“hade  the  body  and  roots  (in  the  Western 
States  this  is  very  important.);  5,  to  make  it 
easy  to  prune  the  trees:  6,  to  make  the  trees 
come  earlier  into  bearing.  A  low-headed 
tree,  say,  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
will  bear  as  early  as  a  dwarf;  while  if 
trimmed  up  to  eight  feet,  or  even  six,  it 
will  not  come  into  bearing  under  six  or  seven 
years.  Of  course,  this  plan  prevents  plowing ; 
but  a  pear  orchard,  if  mulched  aud  forked 
regularly,  need  not  be  plowed.  My  most 
miserable  hours  are  when  a  plowman  is  gee- 
ing  and  hawing  around  my  trees.  With  my 
culture  I  rarely  have  a  touch  of  blight. 

Some  of  our  fiuer  varieties,  such  as  Flem 
ish  Beauty,  crack  and  mildew  so  badly  in 
many  sections  that  they  are  nearly  worthless. 
Puchesse,  Howell  and  Louise,  I  grow  wholly 
on  quince.  The  Bose  is  a  grand  pear,  but 
never  fruils  with  me  sufficiently  to  make  it 
profitable.  The  tree  is  a  bad  grower. 

Of  all  things  keep  the  professional  trim¬ 
mer  out  of  your  pear  orchard.  Pear  trees 
despise  him;  and  a  tree  lover  hates  him.  He 
will  cut  your  trees  after  preconceived  pat¬ 
terns,  whereas  no  trees  are  more  individual¬ 
ized  than  the  pear.  The  Buffum  is  as  erect 
as  a  Lombardy  Poplar:  while  the  Nelis 
sprawls  like  a  lawyer  when  not  on  his  legs. 
The  Clairgeau  is  stiff  as  a  parson  discussing 
Ingersoll,  and  the  Anjou  is  as  shapely  and 
graceful  as  the  Seckel  is  round  and  sym¬ 
metrical. 

Oneida  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BUTTER  GLOBULES. 

L.  S.  HARDIN. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  dairy  is  anxious 
to  have  more  definite  knowledge  upon  some  of 
the  vital  points  in  the  art  of  butter  making. 
One  of  these  is  the  nature  and  controlling 
forces  of  the  butter  globules. 

In  a  well  written  article  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Cur¬ 
tis.  in  the  Rural  for  September  26th,  “But¬ 
ter  Making  for  Beginners,”  I  (iud  these  words: 
“The  fat  globules  in  milk  have  been  found  to 
range  from  one  lifteen-hundreth  to  cne  three- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
larger  ones  rise  the  most  reaoily,  churn  the 
most  easily  aud  make  the  best  quality  of  but¬ 
ter.”  While  there  may  be  a  measure  of  truth 
in  these  three  propositions,  yet  some  of  them 
are  very  questionable,  while  the  others  must 
be  accepted  with  considerable  caution. 
do  the  largest  globules  risk  first? 
Comstock’s  Philosophy  tells  us  that  the 
velocities  of  solid  bodies  falling  from  a  given 
bight  toward  the  earth  ure  equal,  or.  in  other 
words,  an  ounce  ball  of  lead  will  descend  in 
the  same  time  asapouud  ball  of  lead.”  This 
statement  is  afterward  qualified  as  follows : 
“This  is  true  in  theory  and  in  a  vacuum,  but 
there  is  a  slight  difference  m  this  respect  iu 
favor  of  the  velocity  of  the  larger  body,  owing 
to  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.”  The 
gravitation  theory  of  cream  rising  is  that  the 
more  solid  milk  atoms  seek  the  bottom  aud 
by  displacement  force  the  lighter  cream 
globules  to  the  top.  so  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  howto  get  the  cream  to  the  top 
as  it  is  to  luduce  the  heavier  portion  toseek 
the  bottom.  These  solid  atoms  are  iutinitesi- 
tnal  in  size,  and  as  they  seek  the  bottom 
should  reall.y  retard  the  ascent  of  the  large 
globules  more  than  the  small  ones,  just  as  a 
large  baloon  would  probably  uot  rise  so  well 
iu  a  heavy  rain  storm  as  a  small  one  There 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  other  elements  as 
forces  than  gravitation,  entering  into  the  pro 
cess  of  cream  rising.  All  the  changes  of  milk 
caused  by  age,  as  souriug,  ete.,  affect  the 
risiug  of  the  cream  aud  allow  the  larger  glo- 
1  bqles  to  struggle  to  the  top  iu  advance  of 


the  smaller  ones  owing  to  their  greater 
buoyancy  compared  with  the  surface  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  systems  of 
milk  setting,  where  the  milk  is  allowed  to  ob¬ 
tain  considerable  age.  that  there  is  any  ma¬ 
terial  difference  in  the  size  of  the  globule 
that  rises  first,  and  it  may  be  said,  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners,  that  recent  tests  are 
condemning  both  the  setting  of  milk  for  48 
hours  in  shallow  pans,  when  the  big  globules 
get  first  to  the  top,  with  sour  milk  at  the 
bottom:  and  the  separation  of  the  cream  by 
the  centrifuge,  when  the  milk  is  fresh  from 
the  cow,  and  no  one  can  tell  which  globule  is 
on  top.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  begin 
ner  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  must  measurably 
spoil  bis  milk  before  he  can  get  the  large 
globules  first,  and  it  is  a  bad  sign  to  see  a 
dairyman  looking  for  them. 

DO  THE  LARGEST  GLOBULES  CHURN  THE  MOST 
EASILY  1 

I  think  the  Scotch  verdict  of  “not  proven” 
applies  here.  If  Mr.  Curtis  he  allowed  to  take 
from  the  surface  of  shallow  pans  the  first 
cream  that  rises,  ripen  and  churn  it,  and  then 
wait  for  the  small  globules  to  get  up  with  their 
accumulation  of  sour  milk  and  what-not,  I 
will  grant  his  conclusion ;  but  if  the  cream 
was  separated  bv  a  centrifuge  when  absolutely 
fresh,  and  the  small  could  be  separated  from 
the  large  globules.  I  am  not  so  certain  about 
his  position.  Taking  for  granted  wbat  is  uni 
versally  claimed,  that  the  milk  of  Holland 
cows  contains  much  smaller  globu’es  than  the 
milk  of  Jersevs,  are  the  breeders  of  Hollands 
willing  to  admit  that  the  cream  from  their 
breed  is  universally  harder  to  churn  than  that 
from  Jerseys  ?  I  have  never  heard  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  Holland  cream,  whea  properly 
bandied,  was  harder  to  churn  than  that  of 
other  cows.  That  Mr.  Curtis’s  proposition  is 
generally  accepted  as  true,  I  grant:  but  in 
dairyine  there  are  many  other  glib  sayings 
that  will  Dot  bear  close  scrutiny.  The  fact  is. 
we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  principles 
of  cream-ch urning,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  a  late  issue  of  the  Student's  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  contained  the  following  novel  theories: 
“Dr.  Salexlet  held  that  daring  churning,  the 
mechanical  motion  causes  the  fat  coutents  of 
the  butter  globules  to  solidify,  which  makes 
them  shrink.and  roughens  their  surf  ace.and  on 
this  account  they  unite  with  others  and  form 
larger  globules  till  the  butter  grains  appear. 
Dr  Storeh  bolds  that  the  solidification  of  the 
fat  contents  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  butter 
formatiou.bat  that  during  churning  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  caseine-hydrate  is  formed,  which, 
layering  around  the  globules,  acts  like  mucil¬ 
age  and  causes  them  to  stick  together.”  Here 
is  a  fine  field  for  the  genius  of  the  beginner  to 
disport  itself.  Where  so  ranch  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  scientific  experts,  or 
those  who  are  generally  eousiiered  such, 
proper  modesty  must  prevent  ns.  who  have  no 
such  pretensions,  From  being  dogmatic. 

DO  THE  LARGEST  GLOBULES  MAKE  THE  BEST 
BUTTER  ? 

Granting  the  conditions  again  of  time  and 
8ge.  as  in  shallow  setting,  he  is  undoubtedly 
right;  but  judging  by  the  work  of  the  modern 
centrifuge,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  doing 
a  noble  breed  of  cattle  a  grievous  wrong  ? 
Why  should  the  large  globules  contain 
better  fat  than  the  small  ones  ?  Has  anal¬ 
ysis  ever  proved  tbi«,  both  globules  of 
course  being  taken  from  fresh  milk  i  That 
is,  does  analysis  prove  that  Holland  cream 
makes  poorer  butter  than  Jersey  cream?  I 
use  these  instances  simplv  because  these  breeds 
are  said  to  represent  the  two  extremes  of 
large  and  small  globules.  What  d'-es  the  churn 
say  i  In  a  late  issue  of  the  Farmer  and  Dairy- 
mau,  edited  by  Mr.  Curtis,  is  this  item:  “The 
Treasurer  of  the  Elgin  Cooperative  Butter 
Company,  which  makes  up  the  milk  of  about 
7(H)  cows.  200  of  them  Holsteins,  says  that  as 
an  experiment,  one  week  the  milk  of  the  Hoi- 
steins  was  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
cows,  and  the  cream  was  made  iuto  butter. 
The  yield  was  greater  than  that  front  tHe 
other  cows,  and  the  quality  of  the  butter  was 
so  superior  that,  when  it  was  shipped,  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  knowing  the  butter  was  all 
of  the  same  week’s  make,  wrote  to  know  what 
caused  the  difference.”  This  is  one  of  the 
famous  factories  of  the  country.  All  the  fac¬ 
tories  about  Elgin  are  supplied  from  herds 
with  generally  large  infusions  of  Holland 
blood.  Without  intending  to  discredit  any 
other  breed,  1  believe  that  butter  made  by  a 
finished  butter-maker  from  native  cows  or 
Hollands,  cannot  be  told  from  the  butter  of 
any  otber  breed .  This  statement  I  make  with 
confidence,  because  I  have  often  tried  at  fairs 
to  determine,  by  the  taste  and  quality,  what 
breed  furnished  the  milk  that  made  the  best 
samples,  and  1  never  succeeded,  and  I  have 
seen  many  otber  good  butter  judges  fail  So 
far  as  quality  of  butter  is  concerned,  there  is 
infinitely  more  in  the  skill  of  the  maker  than 
there  is  in  the  breed  of  the  cow  or  the  size  of 
fhe  globule. 


A  Cheap  Food — Sneaking  of  the  attempt 
of  the  people  of  Vickshurgto  make  bread  out 
of  rice  flour  during  Grant’s  siege,  the  Corn 
Miller  says  that  a  chemical  consideration  of 
rice  flour  shows  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
hread  outof  it;tbeamountof  glutpri  is  too  small. 
Rice  has  an  important  place  in  domestic  econ¬ 
omy,  however.  Too  many  people  look  upon  itss 
the  “heathen's  food.”  yet.  as  compared  with 
manv  common  articles  of  food,  it  stands  high 
in  nutritive  value.  It  contains,  for  instance, 
three  times  as  much  nutriment  as  an  equal 
weight  of  potatoes.  Notonlv  is  this  true,  but 
all  the  rice  is  capable  of  b^rag  assimilated, 
while  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  potato  can  be 
regarded  as  waste.  In  many  citv  families 
riceislargely  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
potatoes.  It  is  cheap,  healthful,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  and  can  be  prepared  in  a  multitude 
of  forms  At  the  South  it  is  Iargply  used  in 
soup  in  place  of  our  crackers.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  rice  might  be  largely  increased  in 
temperate  climates  with  excellent  results. 

Orchard  Pastures  — The  Michigan  Farm¬ 
er,  in  answering  a  question  as  to  clover  for 
bog  pasture  in  an  orchard,  says  that  half  the 
orchards  in  Michigan  are  starving  to  death. 
Young  orchards  are  often  treated  to  a  bind  of 
savagery  that  would  bill  most  other  farm 
productions.  They  are  planted  on  a  light  soil 
which  is  kept  in  crop.  In  most  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  the  farmer  who  would  manure  a  young 
orchard,  and  not  grow  a  crop  on  the  strength 
of  it,  would  he  considered  a  crank  in  farming. 
The  soil  is  kept  In  cultivation  until  the  crops 
cease  to  be  profitable,  and  the  trees  have  ceased 
to  grow.  The  orchards  that  continue  to  bear 
are  those  that  stand  on  naturally  strong  land, 
or  are  invigorated  by  manure  either  spread  on 
the  surface  or  distributed  by  hogs.  The  latter 
plan  is  much  the  readiest  way  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility,  aud  it  doesn’t  matter  if  the  soil  is 
never  broken,  except  bv  the  hog’s  snout. 

Forage  Plants.— J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  been  trying  many  forage  plants 
on  the  College  Farm,  and  among  others 
Prickly  Comfrey  which  on  the  College  soil 
does  not  make  the  four  or  five  cuttings  in  a 
season  so  positively  promised  by  its  intro¬ 
ducers,  and,  what  is  worse,  there  the  stock 
will  not  eat  what  is  produced,  and  he  cannot 
recommend  any  farther  trial  with  it  His 
experience  fully  agrees  with  ours.  The  Soja 
Bean,  in  its  second  year,  grew-  well,  reaching 
three  and-one  half  feet  in  higbt,  and  yielding 
a  large  quantity  of  fodder  rich  in  food  ele¬ 
ments,  but  he  is  not  fully  decided  that  it  will 
prove  worthy  of  general  in'roduction.  The 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  which  we  intro¬ 
duced  a  few  years  ago.  be  thinks  should  re¬ 
ceive  more  favorable  notice  as  a  forage  plant 
as  when  first  grown  and  cut  to  the  ground  anew 
growth,  with  an  increased  number  of  stalks 
springs  up  and  makes  a  large  leaf-development 
for  a  second  crop, which  the  cows  relish  great¬ 
ly.  For  all  places,  from  the  43d  degree  of 
latitude  south,  he  believes  this  plant  will  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  green  food  producer' 
Egvptian  Rice  Corn,  another  member  of  the 
sorghum  family,  yielded  a  large  amount  of 
grain  and  stalk  well  liked  by  stock. 

Preserving  Apples— A  writer  in  the 
American  Cultivator  tells  how  he  has  preser¬ 
ved  apples  and  kept  them  fresh  aud  fair  for 
18  to  20  months.  He  takes  the  apples  ripe  and 
fresh  from  the  trees,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  covers  them  up  with  dry,  fine  coal  ashes', 
to  a  depth  of  14  to  18  inches.  He  has  apples 
that  have  passed  two  Winters  thus  preserved, 
out  of- doors,  exposed  to  rain  aul  frost,  and 
yet  the  fruit  came  out  fresh  and  fair.  How 
much  longer  the  apples  would  keep  under  these 
circumstances  he  does  not  know.  Possibly 
pears,  eggs,  and  some  other  perishable  articles, 
he  thinks,  might  be  kept  by  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  process  much  longer  than  by 
present  methods. 

The  Rural  Ne\v  -\  orker  was  the  pioneer 
iu  its  persistent  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  gam¬ 
bling  at  agricultural  fairs.  But  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune  has  done  its  full  share.  It  quotes  and 
comments  as  follows:  “He  who  starts  a  child 
on  the  wav  to  ruin  is  a  wretch  of  the  worst 
kind,  aud  that  is  what  the  accursed  features 
of  the  fairs  do.'  Such  is  a  seutence  of  Ibe 
justifiably  stroDg  language  with  which  the 
Kansas  Farmer  seeks  ‘to  arouse  a  feeling  of 
hate  toward  evil  which  would  shame  the  di¬ 
rectors  Into  respect  for  the  decencies.  Drive  out 
the  damning  scenes  aud  the  vicious  and  de- 

1  grading  characters,  or  burn  the  buildings  and 

1  turn  the  grounds  into  corn  fields.” 

■  The  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says  that 
he  could  name  journals  that  have  taken  ip  ad 
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vertising  on  a  promise  (qualified  with  a 
“hope”)  of  sending  ever  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies.  In  one  case  250,000  to 
500,000  copies  were  almost  guaranteed;  the 
actual  number  issued  did  not  eome  anywhere 
near  80,000,  aud  of  these  the  larger  portion 
were  scattered  promiscuously  at  fairs,  largely 
to  boj  s.  Few  busy  men  stopped  to  read  them, 
or  even  to  carry  them  home  for  future  peru 
sal,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  papers  distribut¬ 
ed  in  the  hurry  aud  scurry  of  such  exhibitions.” 
Now  why  doesn’t  the  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  mention  that  he  has  reference  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  iustead  of  reflecting 
upon  farm  papers  in  general  by  his  general 
statement?  We  happen  to  know  that  the 
American  Agriculturist  was  meant.  Let  Mr. 
Judd  correct  us  if  we  are  wrong. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Witness  suggests 
that  there  should  be  a  fall  Arbor  Day,  as  there 
is  more  leisure  time  at  that  season.  The 
weather  is  pleasanter  then  for  the  work,  and 
it  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  the  planting  of 
hardy  trees,  if  they  are  set  in  place  early 
enough  for  the  roots  to  heal  and  become  com. 
petent  again  to  absorb  and  send  upward  suffi¬ 
cient  liquid  supplies  to  meat  the  parching 
effects  of  winter  winds  and  frosts.  The  Wit¬ 
ness  suggests  the  first  Thursday  in  November. 
This  will  suit  the  isotherm  of  Philadelphia. 

A  week  earlier  would  be  better  for  New  York. 

The  editor  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer, 
and  we  take  him  to  lie  a  pretty  lively  sort  of 
a  man,  says  that  he  never  feels  so  well,  never 
has  a  clearer  brain  and  never  is  more  opti¬ 
mistic  than  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
fruit  is  so  abundant  and  it  forms  the  staple  of 
his  diet.  He  makes  it  the  principal  part  of  his 
breakfast,  it  is  his  only  dessert  at  dinner,  and 
often  makes  a  large  part  of  the  evening  meal. 
The  more  he  eats  of  it,  the  better  he  likes  it, 
the  better  his  health  and  the  more  enthusiastic 
he  is  in  his  praises  of  fruit  as  food.  Try  it,  oh 
ye  bilious  ones,  whose  eyes  are  yellowed  and 
whose  tempers  are  soured  by  a  laggard  liver, 
and  see  how  soou  the  appearance  of  all  things 
will  change  for  the  better. 

PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

The  Kausas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator  says 
that  a  Western  editor  met  a  well  educated 
farmer  and  informed  him  that  he  would  like 
to  have  something  from  his  pen.  The  farmer 
sent  him  a  pig  and  charged  him  $9.75  for  it.. 

Our  friendly  contemporary.  The  Garden, 
mentions’  a  case  where  potato  beetles  did  not 
attack  those  vines  in  the  hills  where  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur  had  been  applied,  while 
they  did  attack  those  not  so  treated.  It  was 
not  owiug  to  the  sulphur,  we  imagine.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds  sulphur  was  used  liberally 
in  the  trenches  of  a  number  of  different 
varieties,  the  object  being  to  repel  wire- worms. 
But  the  potato  beetles  did  not  discriminate 
between  those  thus  treated  and  the  others, 
though  the  wire- worms  did . 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  (England)  priuts 
a  number  of  maxims  which,  if  fixed  in  the 
memory,  should  possess  a  money  value: 

•’For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 

No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day." . . . 

•‘Frugality  1*  an  estate  alone.*' .  ..  . 

“The  early  sower  never  borrows  from  the  late  one.” 

“It  is  better  to  have  one  plow  going  than  two 

<  cradles.” . . . . . . . 

“He  has  a  hole  beneath  his  nose  that  all  his  money 
runs  Into." . . . 

“He  that  has  it  and  will  not  keep  it: 

He  that  wants  it  and  will  not  seek  It; 

He  that  drinks  and  is  not  dry, 

Shall  want  money  as  well  as  I.” . . 

“He  that  gets  money  before  he  gets  wit, 

Will  be  but  a  short  time  master  of  it.” . 

“They  are  as  lazy  as  Ludlatn’s  dog  that  laid  his 
head  against  the  wall  when  he  was  going  to  bark.”. . 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

St.  Gills,  Quebec,  Oct.  13, — About  the  same 
area  of  crops  was  sown  as  usual.  We  had 
two  seasons  of  drought,  which  made  our  bay 
and  potato  crops  light.  Wheat  is  splendid.  ' 

Oats  generally  a  heavy  crop.  Barley  and  < 

buckwheat  generally  poor  in  consequence  of 
heavy  frosts  in  early  August.  Wild  fruits  so  1 
abundant,  that  thousands  of  bushels  were  1 
wasted  for  want  of  pickers.  Corn  (with  the  '• 
exception  of  early  flint),  beans,  tomatoes, 
pumpkins,  melons,  and  cucumbers  were  cut  I 
by  the  frost.  (I  have  been  unable  to  save  i 
Flageolet  Beans  for  seed,  but  they  were  fairly 
crowded  with  pods).  I  planted  12  rows  of  ' 
potatoes  according  to  the  Rural’s  system,  j 
and  20  rows  according  to  my  own  system  J 
(shallow  planting  overa  green  crop  turned  in),  i 
and  the  remainder  in  the  ordinary  manner  < 
here,  under  the  furrow  with  manure  over  the  1 
seed.  There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  t 
the  yield  of  both  our  lots ;  but  mine  is  the  cheap  -  ( 


er  way;  but  both  yielded  double  the  amount  of 
potatoes  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
were  certainly  15  days  earlier.  I  have  found 
by  several  years’  experience  that  the  stem  end 
gives  a  better  quality  of  potato  than  the  seed 
end.  I  find  that  peas  do  better  here  after  they 
have  become  acclimated.  Carter’s  Stratagem 
haviug  by  far  the  largest  pods— some  six 
inches  long  and  quite  full— are  the  easiest  to 
gather.  The  Prince  of  Wales  have  a  greater 
number  of  pods,  so  that  the  yield  is  about  the 
same.  Champion  Oats  good,  bright,  and 
heavy.  w.  H.  s. 

Eastwood,  Oxford  Co.,  Ontario,  Oct.  8th. — 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  bad  frost 
hard  enough  to  kill  the  corn  that  is  still  uncut; 
had  it  come  as  early  as  usual,  coru  would  have 
beennearly  worthless;  as  it  Is,  it  will  turn  out 
a  fair  crop  of  good,  hard  grain.  Potatoes  were 
an  immense  crop,  but  three  fourths  of  them 
wererotteD,  so  that  they  must  be  scarce  and 
dear  before  planting  time.  A 11  other  roots  a  re 
very  large  crops,  and  there  area  good  many 
of  them  planted  here.  Grain  is  turning  out 
very  well  from  the  machine,  except  spring 
wheat,  which  is  almost,  an  eutire  failure  owing 
to  rust.  Feed  of  all  kiods  is  plentiful,  and  so  is 
stock,  and  the  prices  of  most  things  are  very 
low,  Applesare  a  fair  crop  for  the  “off  "year 
— plenty  for  home  use  and  a  few  to  ship,  for 
which  the  shippers  are  offering  -51.25  per  bar¬ 
rel.  I  planted  the  Rural  corn  May  25th,  and 
cut  it  two  days  ago  and  most  of  it  is  bard, 
but  if  the  frost  bad  come  when  it  usually  does, 
it  would  have  been  worthless.  The  Garden 
Treasures  added  not  a  little  to  the  attraction 
of  our  flower  garden.  I  have  taken  the  Rural 
for  over  20  years.  I  take  several  monthly 
agricultural  papers,  but  I  would  rather  have 
the  Rural  than  any  of  them.  It  seems  to 
come  so  fresh  and  spicy  every  week,  and  full  of 
matter  that  is  just  what  we  farmers  need. 

R.L. 

Iowa. 

Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  Oct.  10. — We  have  had 
an  unusual  amount  of  rain  the  past  season. 
Where  the  growth  of  crops  was  heavy  and  the 
prospect  never  brighter,  the  constant  rains 
caused  great  damage  to  the  ripening  crops. 
There  was  as  fine  a  growth  of  potatoes  as 
could  bo  wished;  tops  died  at  the  proper  time 
of  ripening,  but  the  tubers  have  generally  rot¬ 
ted.  My  White  Elephants  grew  large  enough 
for  exhibition  at  the  fair;  some  were  eight 
inches  in  length  and  large  in  proportion,  but 
they  were  rotten  when  dug.  Hills  so  large 
that  ten  of  them  would  make  a  bushel,  con¬ 
tained  only  one  or  two  good  tubers  in  each. 
The  Rural  method  of  planting  was  tested. 
In  a  rich  ganten  soil  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
good  reason  for  flat  cultivation,  Many  of  the 
potatoes  a  re  ex  posed  to  the  light  and  when  the 
rot  comes  those  in  the  hill  suffer  the  least. 
The  rot  is  so  sweeping  this  season  that  no  va¬ 
riety  but  the  Blush  could  withstand  it.  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Empire  State  rotted  less  than  the  White 
Elephant.  The  mulch  system  will  increase  the 
yield,  but  will  retard  the  early  crop  five  or  six 
days-  The  fertilizer  -barn  yard-should  be  placed 
below  the  mulch,  and  for  the  early  crop  the 
mulch  should  be  wet  with  manure  water  which 
will  make  the  vines  come  through  the  ground 
sooner.  My  Early. Vermont  Potatoes,  planted 
after  the  Rural  plan,  yielded  a  bushel  from 
nine  hills — but  they  were  a  little  later  thau 
usual  for  that  variety,.  L.  8.  E. 


Kaunas. 


Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Oct.  17. — Frost  made 
ice  in  shallow  troughs  a  few  days  ago.  Vege¬ 
tation  was  not  affected,  except  tomato  vines. 
Corn  is  beyond  danger,  but  oar  crop  is  hardly 
as  mature  as  the  Iowa  crop.  The  acreage 
throughout  the  State  is  large  and  the  general 
crop  is  good,  but  tn  the  southeastern  corner 
where  we  are,  the  crop  is  not  more  than  live- 
eighths  of  a  full  one.  Grass  and  millet  are 
heavy  crops.  Potatoes  may  be  considered  all 
but  an  utter  failure.  Fruit,  excepting 
peaches  aud  blackberries,  a  full  crop.  Apples 
have  been  a  drug,  though  Iowa  has  none,  and 
we  look  fora  market  there.  A  mistake  has 
apparently  beeu  made  in  planting  too  many 
fall  apples.  These  come  in  with  grapes, 
peaches  and  tomatoes,  and  this  makes  the  de¬ 
mand  slim,  as  they  must  be  used  from  day  to 
day  in  this  climate.  Our  best  winter  kinds, 
are,  in  their  order, Missouri  Pippin,  Jonathan, 
Ben  Davis, Gennetting  and  Willow  Twig.  Or¬ 
chards  have  suffered  much  during  the  past 
three  or  four  years  from  what  is  termed  sun- 
scald,  from  the  siroccos  of  the  Southwest. 
People  are  seldom  right  here  in  regard  to 
the  distance  between  the  trees.  Ten  years 
ago  I  planted  a  thousand  trees  14  feet  apart1 
People  thought  it  was  designed  for  a  nursery. 
The  trees  grew  well  under  good  care  aud  the 
pruning  consisted  chiefly  of  thinning  out* 
My  son  told  me  one  day  that  two  men,  pass¬ 
ing  in  a  wagon,  were  looking  at  the  orchard; 
one  said,  “Old  man  B.  would  have  had  a 
fine  orchard  if  the  old  fool  had  not  planted 
them  so  close.”  Perhaps  there  is  no  orchard 
of  a  thousand  trees  within  ten  miles  where 


there  are  so  many  healthy  trees.  Eastern 
people  who  plant  apple  trees  in  this  latitude 
as  far  apart  as  they  do  in  the  East,  will  never 
raise  them.  The  high,  hot  winds  will  burn 
and  shake  them  to  fragments.  They  must  be 
close  aud  low.  Winter  wheat  is  growing  well ; 
the  usual  area  has  beeu  seeded.  Prices  here 
are:  potatoes,  00  cents  per  bushels;  apples,  25 
to  40  ceuts  per  bushel;  butter,  25  cents  per 
pound;  eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen;  hay,  prairie, 
$S,00  per  ton;  Timothy,  $4.50  per  ton;  flour, 
$3,20  per  100  pounds;  wheat,  80  cents  per 
bushel;  corn,  25  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  20 
cents  per  bushel:  coal,  11  cents  per  bushel- 
hogs,  live,  $3  00  per  100 pounds;  beef  on  hoof. 
$3  00  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

Honeoye  Falls,  Monroe  Co.,  Oct.  12.— 
Potatoes  in  this  section  are  about  three  fourths 
rotten.  s.w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Merryall,  Bradford  Co.,  Oct.  12. — Of  the 
Diehl-Mediterranean  I  had  three  kinds  when 
harvested.  1,  a  large  square-bearded  head 
with  large  kernels,  of  which  I  had  three  pouuds 
to  plant  this  Fall;  2,  a  few  bald  heads  from 
4  to  5’^  inches  long,  which  have  been  planted 
separately;  3,  some  [inferior  bearded  heads 
that  l  discarded.  My  chickens  nearly  destroyed 
the  wheat  last  Fall,  hence  the  small  yield. 
The  rye  did  well — the  largest  kiud  I  ever 
saw;  was  praised  by  all  that  saw  it;  one  stalk 
had  two  heads.  The  tomatoes  are  excellent. 
About  one  half  of  the  corn  was  ripe  when 
frost  came  on  8eptember24.  The  peas  were 
good  bearers;  saved  all  for  seed.  The  Flageo¬ 
let  Beans  were  of  good  quality.  J.  T.  c. 

Wisconsin. 

Evansville.  Rock  Co., Oct.  12.— Hardly  in 
the  history  of  the  State  have  our  crops  been 
more  generally  good  than  they  are  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  some  instances  some  littie  defects 
have,  of  course,  shown  themselves;  as,  for 
instance,  potatoes  have  rotted  iu  the  ground 
somewhat;  but  we  tbiqk  not  seriously,  though 
this  trouble  has  been  growing,  and  in  time  we 
may  find  it  difficult  to  raise  potatoes  profitably. 
Corn,  as  a  rule,  is  a  magnificent  crop;  yet  in 
some  few  localities,  especially  on  low  ground, 
the  season  being  so  wet,  it  was  poorly  worked 
and  the  result  was  that  the  weeds  succeeded 
in  choking  out  the  tender  blades,  aud  in  these 
places  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure.  Pork 
aud  beef  are  so  extremely  low  that  there  is 
little  or  no  profit  in  them.  In  the  Southern 
tier  of  counties  the  tobacco  crop  constitutes 
the  main  dependence  of  the  farmers.  It  is 
generally  as  good  as  ever  before,  yet  there  are 
exceptions,  as  in  all  the  other  products.  The 
early-set  fields  were  somewhat  injured  by 
heavy  winds  and  pelting  rains,  and  owing  to 
excessively  wet  weather  during  the  ripening 
period  of  the  early  tobacco,  it  rusted  some¬ 
what.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the 
first  of  September,  the  Signal  Service  sent 
out  reports  warning  the  farmers  in  the  to¬ 
bacco-growing  sections  of  an  approaching 
frost,  even  setting  the  time  for  it;  consequent¬ 
ly  planters  hired  help  at  exorbitant  wages, 
and  cut  and  harvested  their  tobacco  fully  two 
weeks  before  it  was  ripe.  The  result  of  this 
will  be  a  light,  flimsy  leaf  that  will  not  find  a 
reaily  market.  Instead  of  doing  the  favor 
the  Bureau  intended,  it  has  fooled  the  raisers 
sadly,  aud  their  loss  from  this  cause  will 
involve  half  a  million  dollars  in  this  State 
alone.  We  have  raised  iu  Wisconsin  this  year, 
29,2110  acres  of  tobacco.  Dane  County  has  the 
most,  and  Rock  is  next.  No  sales  have  been 
made  yet.  “progress.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
aaklug  a  question,  please  *ee  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.)  _ 

BEST  SHAPE  FOR  AN  APPLE  TREE. 

N.  G,t  New  York  City. — What  is  the  best 
shape  for  an  apple  tree  in  an  orchard — best 
for  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  tree ;  for 
presenting  the  greatest  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  air,  aud  for  preventing  serious 
damage  by  high  winds? 

ANSWERED  BV  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  best  form  of  bond  for  an  apple  tree, 
having  regard  only  to  the  purposes  uained  iu 
the  question  as  put,  is  as  nearly  that  of  a  pyr¬ 
amid  as  possible.  Some  varieties  will  grow 
in  that  form  with  but  little  training,  yet  the 
pyramidal  form  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
with  the  apple  as  the  pear.  My  entire  expe¬ 
rience  as  an  orchardist  conllrms  the  opinion 
that  the  healthiest,  most  productive  and  loug- 
lived  apple  trees  are  those  which  are  branch¬ 
ed  low,  and  this  is,  iu  fact,  their  natural  habit 
of  growth.  The  tiuest  specimen  1  have  iu  my 
orchard,  and  one  that  always  attracts  the  at¬ 


tention  of  visitors,  is  a  Lady  Elgin  Crab  tree 
which  has  grown  naturally  to  form  a  head 
the  mid-section  of  which  would  be  an  equilat¬ 
eral  tr'angle.  Trees  allowed  to  branch  low 
grow  more  rapidly,  come  into  bearing  sooner, 
bear  more  fruit,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
same  varieties  trained  high.  But  many  ob¬ 
jections  are  made  to  this  way  of  growing  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  The  first  in  point  of  time,  is  the 
nurseryman's  objection,  for  a  three  to  five- 
year  old  tree  so  trained  is  almost  unshipable. 
If  apple  trees  are  to  be  branched  low  the  or¬ 
chardist  must  buy  his  trees  when  one  or  two 
years  old,  without  branches,  and  branch  them 
himself.  The  second  objection,  aud  in  fact 
all  subsequent  objections  are  the  objections  of 
the  orchardist.  One  cannot  get  under  or  into 
a  low-branched  Iree  without  great  difficulty ; 
an  orchard  of  such  trees  canuot  be  pastured  or 
mown  ;  and  the  only  access  to  it  is  by  the 
spaces  between  the  extended  branches  of  the 
rows,  spaces  that  are  continually  narrowing 
as  the  trees  become  older.  These  objeeiious, 
especially  in  a  commercial  orchard,  are  gen¬ 
erally  held  to  overbalance  the  advantages. 
Yet  I  have  doubts  on  this  point.  I  know  an 
orchard  of  Fameuse  trees  near  Montreal, 
trained  on  this  plan,  which  must  be  at  least  50 
years  old.  They  are  perfectly  healthy,  im¬ 
mensely  productive,  and  when  you  have 
worked  yourself  into  the  center  of  a  tree  be¬ 
tween  the  pendant  aud  heavily-ladeu  branches, 
which  overlie  each  other,  with  the  fruit  hang¬ 
ing  like  ropes  of  onions,  aud  look  upward, 
you  seem  to  be  in  a  great  green  tent,  with 
scarcely  an  opening  through  which  the  sky 
can  be  seen.  From  35  such  trees  I  was  told 
that  $800  worth  of  apples  were  taken  in  one 
season.  They  occupied  about  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  of  land, and  pretty  nearly  covered  it. 

FURUNCULOSIS  IN  A  COW. 

O.  G.  S.,  Fair  View,  Aid  — For  some  time  a 
cow  has  had  sores  along  the  back  from  hip,  to 
shoulders.  At  times  they  are  all  dried  up, 
nothing  remaining  but  drak,  rough  scabs;  at 
other  times  fresh  sores,  like  large  boils,  ap¬ 
pear,  break  open,  aud  blood  with  a  very 
offensive  odor,  runs  out.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B,  V.  S. 

The  condition  is  kuowu  as  furunculosis  (a 
succession  of  furuncles  or  boils)  and  is  due  to 
faulty  nutrition  iu  some  part  of  the  animal 
economy,  with  the  presence  in  the  system  of 
morbid  products,  which  have  failed  to  be  eli¬ 
minated  by  the  proper  channels.  Treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  the  animal  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  morbid  products  by  the  bowels 
and  kidneys.  Give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  Allow  frte  access  to 
pure  water;  then  give,  twice  daily,  two  drams 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  one  ouuce  each  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash  aud 
ginger.  After  four  or  live  days,  withhold  the 
medicine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  continue 
as  before.  The  diet  should  consist  of  easily 
digested,  nutritious  foods,  avoiding  all  coarse, 
injured  or  unwholesome  fodder.  Daily  card¬ 
ing,  plenty  of  exercise,  and  suitable  shelter 
are  very  essential.  This  treatment  should  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  the 
boils  disappear.  In  the  early  stages,  while 
the  boils  are  single,  inflamed  swellings,  they 
may  sometimes  be  checked  by  making  two  in¬ 
cisions  across  the  swelliugs,  like  the  letter  X, 
and  applying  cold-water  bandages.  If  this 
does  not  check  them,  or  if  t  hey  were  not  ob¬ 
served  early  enough,  apply  warm  poultices  to 
favor  and  hasten  the  formation  of  matter. 
When  a  boil  points,  it  is  to  be  freely  opened 
with  the  lance,  if  it  does  not  burst  and  dis¬ 
charge  spontaneously.  It  is  then  to  be  dressed 
with  carbolatedcr  other  autisceptic  dressings. 

TREAD. 

IF.  S.,  Ferguson,  Colo. — Three  months  ago, 
one  of  my  horses  “calked”  himself;  the  place 
did  not  bleed,  but  it  swelled  aud  became  very 
sore.  I  put  blue  vitriol  on  it,  and  after  it 
stopped  running,  I  applied  carbolic  salve,  but 
it  does  not  heal,  and  the  horse  is  quite  lame; 
how  should  it  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  F,  L.  KILBORNE,  B  V.  S. 

If  ail  discharge  has  ceased  and  the  wound 
is  superficial,  the  sore  should  soon  heal  by 
keeping  it  clean,  and  dressing  it  with  tar, 
vaseline,  or  some  simple  oiutment.  An  ex¬ 
amination  may  show  that  the  wound  was  deep, 
aud  that  its  mouth  hus  become  closed  so  as  to 
preveut  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  which  is 
burrowing  in  channels  extending  down  within 
the  hoof-wall,  forming  an  abscess,  which  will 
eventually  form  a  quittor  or  fistula  of  the 
coronet.  Should  such  be  found,  it  must  be 
freely  opened  and  un  iujection  made  of  some 
weak  caustic  solution,  injecting  with  consid¬ 
erable  force  so  ns  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
ubscess.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  five  grains, 
spirits  of  wine,  one  ounce,  and  hydrochloric 
ucld,  five  to  ten  drops,  make  an  excellent 
solution.  With  a  small  syriuge,  inject  this 
into  the  abscess  at  least  three  times  the  first 
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day,  twice  the  second  day,  and  once  daily 
thereafter  until  the  discharge  ceases,  and  the 
wound  has  healed  nearly  to  the  surface.  Then 
stop  the  injection,  as  further  use  of  the  caustic 
would  be  injurious,  and  apply  some  simple 
dressing  as  given  above.  Give  a  laxative 
diet,  green  food  or  mashes,  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  freely. 

CHRONIC  COUGH  OR  BRONCHITIS  IN  A  COW. 

.7.  77.,  Susquehanna,  Pa — In  the  severe 
latter  part  of  Winter  some  of  my  young  cattle 
coughed  and  threw  up  phlegm  and  ran  at  the 
nose:  instead  of  going  away  wheu  warm 
weather  came,  the  cough  has  stuck  to  them 
all  Summer.  It  is  occasionally  of  a  hacking 
nature  nights  and  morniugs;  how  should  it 
be  treated  ?  Is  it  due  to  worms  in  the  throat? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  evidently  not  worms 
in  the  throat— verminous  bronchitis— but  a 
chronic  cough  or  bronchitis  contracted  by  ex¬ 
posure  during  the  Winter.  Take  one  dram 
of  solid  extract  of  belladonna  and  four  drams 
of  niter;  mix  with  honey  or  sirup  to  make  a 
thick  paste,  and  smear  upon  the  back  teeth, 
to  be  swallowed  at  leisure,  twice  daily.  If 
there  is  costiveness,  it  should  be  relieved  by 
pound  doses  of  Glauber  salts, with  two  ounces 
of  ginger.  Yearlings  may  receive  one  third 
of  the  dose  for  adults. 

DEALERS  IN  INCUBATORS. 

R.  E.  D.,  Stoney  Creek,  Mich, — X.  What  is 
the  best  work  on  fruit  raising  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry?  2.  What  is  the  best  in¬ 
cubator, 

Ans. — 1.  We  don’t  know  of  any  work  that 
treats  of  both  subjects.  Wright’s  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Book  of  Poultry,  $17.50,  is  probably  the 
best  work  on  poultry;  but  Wright’s  Practical 
Poultry-Keeper,  $2,  and  Lewis’s  Practical 
Poultry  Book,  $1  50,  are  both  good  works. 
Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 
$5,  and  Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist, 
$3,  are  both  excellent  works  on  fruit  culture. 
2.  We  have  never  used  au  incubator,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  tell  which  is  the  best.  It 
would  be  well  to  write  for  circulars  to  the 
different  dealers  aud  judge  for  yourself.  Here 
are  the  names  of  the  principal  dealers:— E.  S. 
Henwick,  Park  Place,  New  York;  J.  Rankin, 
South  Easton,  Mass.;  A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye, 
N.  Y. ;  G  B.  Bayley,  Box  1,771,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  or  Box  3,000,  New  York  City;  A. 
E.  Star,  Almond,  N.  Y. ;  The  Eclipse  In¬ 
cubator  Co.,  Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass.,  or  21 
Devonshire  St.,  Boston;  Oxford  &  Bro., 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  and  45th  St ,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  A.  G.  Aikins,  Orange,  N.  J.  The  prices 
charged  by  the  various  dealers  vary,  of  course, 
aud  different  prices  are  charged  for  different 
sizes  of  the  same  machine.  Most  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  sell  brooders  also. 

partial  paralysis  in  a  horse. 

W.  S.  H.,  Friendship,  N,  Y.— About  three 
months  ago  one  of  ;uy  horses  lust  the  use  of  his 
limbs, so  that  ho  would  fall  down  while  walking 
in  the  pasture;  is  there  any  remedy  ? 

Ans.— The  symptoms  are  too  incomplete  to 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer,  The  trouble 
is  evidently  partial  paralysis,  the  cause  of 
which  we  eaunot  tell.  Give  five  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  to  remove  any  irritants  from 
the  bowels.  Then,  t  wice  daily,  one  dram  each 
of  potassium  iodide  and  ammonium  carbon¬ 
ate,  and  one  half  ounce  of  powdered  gentian. 

If  the  hind  limbs  only  are  affected, the  paralysis 
is  probably  due  to  some  strain,  sprain,  or  other 
injury  to  the  back,  aud  a  cautharides  blister 
to  the  region  of  t  he  loins  will  be  beneficial,  to 
be  repeated  when  the  effects  of  the  first  blister 
have  passed  off.  Give  a  laxative  diet  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 


Miscellaneous. 


R.  R.  €.,  Alida,  Davis  Co.,  Kas.— 1.  Large 
white  grubs  (larva'  of  the  May  Beetle)  are  de¬ 
stroying  my  lawn,  seeded  four  years  ago; 
how  eau  I  destroy  them?  5.  What  is  tha 
best  way  to  re-seed  the  spots  already  killed? 

Ans.— 1.  Try  a  solution  of  arsenic  and 
water,  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  40  gallons 
of  water,  and  some  half  as  strong,  aud 
some  more  a  quarter  as  strong.  We  think 
evm  the  weakest  will  kill  them.  Bait  will 
kill  them,  but  it  will  also  kill  the  grass  if  put 
on  thick  enough  to  kill  the  grubs.  2.  Apply 
a  dressing  of  fine,  well  rotted  manure;  also 
some  wood  ashes,  or,  better  yet,  corn  cob 
ashes,  sow  on  the  seed  aud  rake  in  if  the  turf 
is  entirely  killed;  if  not,  leave  without  raking. 

P.O'C.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — 1 .  Will  straw¬ 
berry  plants  grown  this  season,  taken  up  and 
heeled  in  out-of-doors,  keep  well  over  Winter 
aud  till  wanted  for  planting  next  season.  2. 
Will  strawberry  plants  growu  as  above,  taken 
up,  tied  in  bunches  of  50,  keep  well  if  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar  with  the  roots  covered  with 
moist  sand  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  could  not  recommend  this 
method.  The  chances  are  every  one  would 
heat  and  spoil.  2.  This  method  is  no  more  to 
be  recommended  than  the  preceding  one. 


We  should  by  all  means  prefer  to  mulch 
them  in  the  open  ground  at  the  beginning  of 
Winter,  and  let  them  remain  where  they  grew* 
until  wanted  for  planting  in  Spring. 

E.  C.  B  ,  Middletown,  Pa. — 1.  Where  in 
New  York  State  can  apples  be  had  in  quanti¬ 
ties?  2.  Where  can  potatoes? 

Ans. — 1.  Apples  are  a  good  crop  and  of 
good  quality  in  Northwestern  New  York. 
Onr  West-New  York  Farm  never  has  had  as 
large  a  crop  before  or  of  as  good  quality,  as 
we  expect  to  have  over  3,000  barrels  of  first- 
quality  fruit.  Central  New  York,  about 
Schenectady,  has  a  fair  crop;  but  the 
quality  in  a  few  localities  is  not  as 
good.  The  Hudson  River  counties,  have 
a  fair  crop,  but  nowhere  are  they  of  as  good 
quality  as  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  State.  2.  We  think  Indiana  has  a 
potato  crop  the  freest  from  rot,  which  is 
quite  prevalent  all  over  New  York,  and  in 
some  places  very  bad. 

B.  L.,  Fever's  I  Foods,  Liberty  Co  ,  Texas.— 

I  sent  a  specimen  of  tbe  inclosed  grass  to  the 
editor  of  au  agricultural  journal  in  New  York, 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  true  Bermuda— 
Cynodon  daefcyJon — yet  others  who  have  seen 
it  and  claim  to  know,  say  it  is  not  Bermuda, 
but  Wire  Grass:  what  does  the  Rural  say  ? 

Ans. — The  grass  is  Muhlenbergia  diffusa — 
Nimble  Will,  Drop  Seed,  Wire  Grass.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinions  as  regards  its  value. 
Analysis  shows  that  it  is  quite  nutritious,  and 
it  is  considered  by  some  a  good  butter- pro¬ 
ducer,  giving  a  good  flavor  to  the  product. 

W.  H.  A.,  Richmond,  Mich. — 1  have  bought 
a  mow  of  Timothy  hay  10x40  feet,  and  11 
feet  deep;  it  had  on  top  of  it  for  six  weeks  or 
more  300  bushels  of  barley  in  the  straw;  how 
many  tons  in  it,  and  how  many  cubic  feet  in 
a  ton  ? 

Ans  — The  amount  of  hay  necessary  for  a 
ton  varies  much  with  the  variety  of  grass  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  amount  of  pressure 
it  has  received.  This  mow,  being  16x40x11 
feet  contains  5,040  cubic  feet,  and  as  of  Tim¬ 
othy  of  average  fineness,  and  pressed  as  you 
represent,  500  feet  should  make  a  ton,  there 
should  be  10  tons  in  the  mow. 

J.  O.  M.,  Fredericksbu  rg,  Va. — Is  it  safe  to 
feed  sorghum  in  the  green  state  to  cows,  and 
if  so,  should  it  be  tbe  black  or  amber-seeded  ? 

Ans.— We  think  it  safe  to  feed  either,  and 
do  not  think  it  would  injure  them  if  given  all 
they  will  eat.  We  have  tried  it  only  in  a 
limited  way,  aud  have  seen  no  ill  effects. 

G.  \V.  S.t  Beloit.,  Kans  — 1.  How  can  I  propa¬ 
gate  hybrid  perpetual  roses?  2.  How  should 
ever-blooming  roses  be  treated  ? 

Ans.— 1.  See  Rural  of  October  3,  page  604, 
“How  to  Propagate  Roses.'’  2.  They  are  ten¬ 
der  and  must  be  housed  or  pitted. 

P.  W,,  West  Chester,  Ind, — How  can  I  get 
rid  of  wandering  milkweed? 

Ans. — Asclepias  is  the  only  milk-weed  we 
know  of.  YAurs  is  probably  A  eornuti,  which 
has  deep  roots.  Plow  deep. 

H.  W.,  Minavilte,  N.Y. — Please  give  me  the 
name  of  a  responsible  commission  house  in 
Boston. 

Ans  —Curtiss  &  Co. 

IF.  F.  K.,  Clinton,  La. — Of  the  grasses  sent 
for  name  No.  1  is  Pancium  anceps— Two- 
edged  Pauie  Grass.  This  is  not  a  valuable 
grass,  but  it  is  often  found  on  poor,  neglected 
lands  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  consider¬ 
able  gruziug.  It  is  too  harsh  aud  dry  to  be 
much  liked  by  stock.  The  two  other  grasses 
were  not  numbered.  The  one  with  siugle  yel¬ 
lowish-green  spike  is  Setnria  glauea — Bottle 
Grass— found  in  stubble  fields;  it  furnishes 
considerable  folder.  It  is  as  nutritious  as 
Hungarian  Grass,  but  not  as  productive.  The 
tall  specimen  with  panicle  is  Tricuspis  ses- 
lerloides— False  Red  Top.  It  is  eateu  by  cat¬ 
tle  when  young,  aud  where  it  grows  naturally 
may  bo  worth  cutting  and  curing. 

S.  W.  11.,  Honeoye  Falls ,  N.  Y. — All  the 
information  in  our  possession  about  the  yield 
of  potatoes  and  all  other  crops,  as  well  as 
about  the  prices,  is  given  every  week  under 
the captiou  “Crops  and  Markets."  Wedonot 
wish  to  advise  anybody  about  keepiug  his 
produce  for  better  prices,  or  selling  itatouce. 
We  tell  the  state  of  the  crops  aud  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  each  person  must  decide  for  himself. 

.'I  11.  McC.,  Rusk,  Texas — Of  the  grasses 
sent  for  name.  No.  1  is  fSporobulus  juuceus,  of 
no  value.  No.  2  is  Pauicum  filiforuie— Sleu- 
der  Crab  Grass,  The  analysis  of  this  grass 
showrs  considerable  nutriment:  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  slender,  and  has  so  little  foli¬ 
age,  it  is  of  not  much  agricultural  value.  No. 

3  is  Bromus  secalinus—  Cheat  or  Chess,  a  mis¬ 
erable  iu trader  in  our  grain  fields. 

C.  H.,  Belmont,  AT.  1.—  1.  Reliable  Life 
Insurance  Companies  here,  are,  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  120  Broadway;  Hancock,  173 
Broadway;  Manhattan,  156  Broadway  ^Met¬ 
ropolitan.  32  Park  Place;  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Association  of  America,  240  Broadway;  New 


York,  346  Broadway;  United  States,  261 
Broadway  and  85  Wall  St.  2.  See  what  is 
said  to  “Several  Inquirers.”  3.  W.  H.  Van¬ 
derbilt,  45‘J  Fifth  Avenue. 

L.  L.  S„  Tarboro,  N.  C. — The  grass  you 
send  is  Erianthus  brevibarbis— Wooly  Beard 
Grass.  We  know  nothing  as  to  its  value. 
Books  are  silent  on  this  head,  and  we  have 
had  no  exnerienee  with  it. 

G.  L.  S.,  FannrUle,  Va  — The  grass  sent  is 
Uuiola  latifolia — a  showy  grass  which  is  used 
for  making  winter  bouquets. 

L.  B.  77.,  Jordan,  N.  V. — We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  name  plants  which  are  sent  us  without 
flowers 

J.  P.  W„  Oswego,  Kansas.— The  “grass”  is 
Bromus  secalinus— Chess— a  worthless,  per¬ 
nicious  weed. 

G.  W.  G  ,  Mandan ,  D.  T. — The  wild  flower 
is  Llatris  seariosi—  Gay  Feather. 

To  several  inquirers. — We  cannot  give  the 
names  of  any  persons  who  would  lend  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  farm  mortgages. 
Those  who  wish  to  lend  money  on  that  kind 
of  security  do  so  through  local  agents,  who 
can  investigate  the  nature  of  the  security  on 
the  spot,  aod  collect  the  iuterest.  Men  who 
lend  money  always  want  the  highest  iuterest 
commonly  paid  where  the  loan  is  made;  aud 
though  the  highest  rate  of  legal  interest  in  this 
State  is  six  per  cent.,  New  Yorkers  can  legal¬ 
ly  lend  money  at  ten  per  cent,  in  States  whose 
laws  allow  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

“A  New  Subscriber,"  Rancocas,  N.  J.— 
In  a  late  F.  C.,  Crab  Grass  is  said  to  be  “worth¬ 
less/  What  we  call  Crab  Grass  is  ccertainly 
not  worthless,  though  it  is  a  great  nuisance 
in  hoed  crops,  particularly  potatoes,  often 
making  a  dense  sod  between  the  rows  after 
the  last  working  and  before  digging  time, 
sometimes  considerably  decreasing  the  crop; 
but  when  protracted  droughts  iu  the  Spring 
kill  the  young  grass  in  tbe  wheat,  and  rains 
come  later,  the  Crab  Grass  starts  at  once  and, 
being  a  quick  grower,  affords  abundant  pas¬ 
ture  till  heavy  frosts  kill  it  or  reuder  it  un¬ 
palatable  to  the  stock.  When  the  grass  in 
mowing  fields  is  poor  in  spots,  Crab  Grass 
starts,  aud  when  the  fields  are  not  pastured, 
often  produces  a  fair  yield  of  hay  I  believe 
better  than  Timothy  for  cows  and  as  good  for 
horses,  if  not  too  ripe  and  dusty.  It  is.  how. 
ever,  hard  to  cure  in  “catchy”  weather,  as  it 
retains  moisture  a  long  time. 

H.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  valuable  grass  in  one 
sense  certainly,  in  that  it  is  nutritious  and  is 
relished  by  farm  animals.  We  read  of  many 
eases  where  the  Crab  Grass  has  proven  of 
more  value  than  the  corn  raised  upon  the 
land.  But  it  is  a  pest  in  the  potato  fields  and  in 
cornfields  where  the  cultivation  is  not  thor¬ 
ough.  Besides,  beluga  semi  recumbent  grass, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  harvest.  It  is  botanically 
known  as  Pauicum  capillare. 

R.  H.,  Alton,  Ill  —The  Rural,  in  a  late 
issue,  advises  W.  F.  C.,  Salina.  Kan  ,  to  mulch 
about  his  fruit  trees  each  Winter  with  strawy 
manure;  this,  it  is  said,  would  protect  the 
roots  in  case  of  a  very  hard  Winter.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  very  bad  advice,  for  this  part  of  the 
Rural’s  territory  at  least.  Here  the  worst  ene¬ 
mies  of  yonug  fruit  trees  are  the  “field  mice.” 
If  we  are  not  fortunate  we  will  have  to  breed 
hawks  to  save  our  meadows.  The  only  way 
we  can  save  our  young  orchard  trees  is  to 
keep  the  ground  bare  and  hard  around  them. 
Some  have  put  strawy  manure  arouud  the 
young  trees  and  had  the  fun  of  grabbing  them 
up  the  next  Spring.  The  mice  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  cosy  litter.  And  that  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  ueeded  protection  is  some¬ 
thing  new  to  this  ignoramus.  I  always 
thought  what  killed  our  trees  was  late  fall 
growth  followed  by-  severe  weather,  which 
burst  the  bark  aud  in  some  cases  thetruuk  by 
the  expansion  of  the  sap  caught  by  the  frost. 
The  truuks,  not  the  roots,  need  protection. 

W,  Tyrone,  Pa. — Mr.  Goff's  interesting, 
and  carefully  made  experiments  as  to  the 
strawberry  pollen  question,  seem  to  show  that 
Sharpless  polleu  gave  a  larger  Crescent  berry 
thau  Wilson  polleu  did.  But  I  wish  he  would 
now  try  whether  any  pollen  at  all  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  a  receptacle,  or  only 
for  the  development  of  seed, 

A  friend  wishes  to  kuow  of  a  mixture  of 
poison  and  food  which  Euglish  sparrows  will 
eat. 

>♦« 

Communications  Rkcsivbd  fob  thk  Wkkk  ending 
S  it uu day,  October  24, 1885. 

T.  T.  L.-A  D.  V.-G.  C-H.  H.— G.  M.  D.-J.  N  S.— 
.1.  H.  H  — J.  V.  C  ,  Mm  tiles  -  K.  D.  C.— J.  1..  B.— C.  M.  H. 
— B.  K  J.— J.  T.  C.t  thanks.— O.  S.  R  -  J  T  L  —  S.  C.  S 
—8.  F.— E.  W.~J.  8  — J.  L.— W.L  D  — C.  It.  H.-L.  a! 
G.— J.  J.  F.— W.  A.  P.  thanks.  C  W.  C  H.-C.  M.  C. 
-S.  M.-B.  P.  (i.  A,  M  P  — P.  II.  M  — H  J.  R.-K.8.  G. 
-J.  W.  S.-K  W .  K.  U  E.  M.-J.  L  S.-G.  W.-Georite 
'Vise,  we  ojunot  answer,  since  you  do  not  give  your 
address.- J  H.  B.~G.  W.— W,  J,  V.— J.  M  S.— W.  H. 
A.-E  K.  S.-J.  S,  thanks— J  D,  L  ,  thauks.  It  is  u 
good  apple.— G.  W  C.  R.  H. 


AGENTS 

AND  ALL  WHO  WILL 
.ACT  AS  AGENTS,' 

Give  Us  Tour  Ear! 


THK  RURAL’S  ~ 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


Entirely  new  in  principle.  It  capti¬ 
vates  at  once  all  who  see  and 
try  it,  We  guarantee  it  in 
every  way.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expense 
if  yon  don’t 
like  it. 


LOWEST  RETAIL  PRICE 

Sixty  Dollars. 

We  shall  give  this  machine 

FOR 

40  Subscribers. 

- 

Don't  associate  it  with  the  low- 
priced  machines  gener¬ 
ally  offered  as 
premiums.  ■ 


A  full  description  in  the 
Extra  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker 
of  Nov.  I  4. 

- »♦» 

MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE 

PREMIUMS 

WILL  BE  OFFERED  IN'  THE 

Regular 

PREMIUM  LIST, 

TO  BE  ISSUED  NOVEMBER  21. 


SECURE  SUBSCRIBERS  NOW. 


THE  RURAL 

From  Now  until  January 
1st,  1887,  lor 

$2.ao. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y 


THE 

RURAU  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

E .  8 .  CARMAN, 


Editor, 


J.  8.  WOODWARD, 


Associate. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  SI,  1SS5. 


Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  take 
the  trouble  to  write  us  to  “stop"  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term,  except  by 
oversight ,  in  which  case  it  is  oar  loss. 

250,000  COPIES 

of  the  Rural  New- Yorker  of  its  Special 
Number,  containing  a  full  account  of  its 
next  Free  Seed  Distribution  and  presents 
to  subscribers  for  clubs,  will  be  issued 
early  next  month.  The  price  for  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  40  cents  per  agate  line. 
It  should  be  $2.50  per  line.  The  issue 
of  250,000  copies  (guaranteed)  will  be 
mailed  from  the  date  of  its  publication 
until  next  May.  Advertising  copy  for 
the  edition  of  250,000  must  be  received  by 
October  31st.  Patrons  need  not  ask  for 
position.  This  is  our  last  notice. 

From  20,000  to  40,000 
COPIES 

of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  excess  of 
our  regular  issues  are  guaranteed  every 
week  trom  November  14  to  May  next. 

CAN  YOU  DOUBT  IT? 

Many  people  doubt  that  the  Rural  will 
print  250,000  copies  of  its  November 
14  issue  between  that  date  and  the 
1st  of  May,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of 
advertisements  is  but  40  cents  a  line. 
Well,  we  have  to  say  that  we  guaran¬ 
tee  to  print  and  to  mail  the  specified 
number,  and  in  case  we  fall  short  by  a 
single  copy ,  we  will  not  charge  one  cent 
for  any  advertisement  which  the  number 
may  contain.  And  we  tale  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  ourselves.  The  Rural  can  af¬ 
ford  to  speak  the  truth,  being  neither  an 
ass  nor  a  knave.  Why  then  do  we  charge 
but  40  cents  a  line  for  advertisements 
which  should  be  worth  $2.50  a  line?  The 
answer  to  this  questson  would  require 
some  space,  while  it  would  interest 
neither  our  good  readers  nor  our  adver¬ 
tising  patrons. 

Evergreens  should  be  so  placed  and 
mingled  with  deciduous  trees,  that  when 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  fall,  the  others 
may,  as  it  were,  take  their  place  to  cheer 
the  winter  scene.  This  may  be  accomp¬ 
lished  without  crowding  either. 


Next  week  we  shall  present  the  views 
of  prominent  fruit-growers  ns  to  blade  cur¬ 
rants,  with  an  illustration  of  the  New 
Black  Champion,  from  specimens  grown 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  black  cur¬ 
rant  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  seedling  cultivation,  and  its 
market  value  would  thereby  be  enhanced. 
- »  - 

We  have  received  letters  from  several 
who  have  sent  us  new  seedling  potatoes, 
requesting  that  we  will  hurry  up  our  re¬ 
ports.  We  would  gladly  do  so,  but  each 
kind  has  to  be  tested  as  to  quality,  and 
careful  drawiugs  and  engravings  made  of 
the  best  varieties.  All  this  takes  time, 
and  our  friends  must  have  patience.  We 
have  about  80  reports  to  make,  and  al¬ 
though  these  may  not  appear  in  time  to 
be  copied  in  catalogues,  they  will  be  made 
early  enough  to  guide  our  readers  in  their 
selections  before  another  planting  season. 

Those  who  have  followed  our  persis¬ 
tent  advocacy  of  bagging  grapes,  wdl  not 
have  had  occasion  to  regret  it  at  all,  and 
least  of  all  at  this  time  when  the  vines 


are  bare  of  grapes,  except  those  protected 
by  bags.  These  bags  secure  the  bunches 
from  the  effects  of  light  frosts,  aud  the 
berries  are  preserved  with  all  their  bloom 
and  with  a  beautiful  wax-like  freshness 
that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
Rural  was  the  first  of  American  journals 
to  press  the  importance  of  bagging  grapes 
upon  the  public.  It  is  a  mystery  to  us 
why  the  plan  which  secures  so  much  at  a 
trifling  cost,  should  not  have  been  gener¬ 
ally  put  in  practice  years  ago. 

Wherever  crops  of  mangels  or  beets 
of  any  kind  have  been  grown  for  stock 
feeding,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
getting  them  harvested  and  in  the  cellars 
or  pits,  With  continued  fine  weather 
they  would  make  considerable  growth 
during  the.  next  month ;  but  they  are  so 
much  Injured  by  a  frost  hard  enough  to 
freeze  the  skin,  and  the  danger  of  such 
freezes  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  better  to 
secure  what  is  now^  grown,  than  to  take 
the  chance  of  getting  more.  The  leaves, 
if  saved,  are  fine  feed  for  cattle  or  sheep, 
and  an  acre  will  afford  much  nouiish- 
ment.  Swedes  and  turnips  may  be  left 

for  some  time  yet. 

- »»« - 

The  spread  of  the  Montreal  small-pox 
epidemic  on  both  sidesof  the  line,  and  the 
occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  of  small-pox 
in  various  parrs  of  the  two  countries, 
should  be  ample  warning  to  all  liable  to 
the  disease  to  get  vaccinated  at  once. 
Delay  in  this  matter  is  unwise.  In  many 
cases  it  is,  doubtless,  due  to  fear  that  the 
vaccine  matter  may  be  impure  if  taken 
from  another  person,  or  dangerous  if 
taken  from  a  calf  affected  with  pulmonary 
disease.  Investigations  show  that  not  one 
calf  in  100,000  is  so  affected;  and  danger 
from  improper  vaccine  is  very  trifling, 
if  the  matter  is  supplied  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  physician.  It  is  very  certain  that 
those  who  decline  or  delay  vaccination  on 
either  of  these  scores,  run  greater  risk  by 
yielding  to  their  fears  than  they  would 
'encounter  by  allowing  a  trustworthy 
doctor  to  vaccinate  them  with  what  he 
pronounced  healthy  matter.  From  the 
number  of  cases  which  have  lately  been 
reported  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  different  parte  of  Canada, 
we  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  unless 
this  precaution  is  promptly  taken,  to  have 
to  report  a  considerable  number  of  small¬ 
pox  epidemics  in  the  Northern  States  and 
the  Dominion  during  the  commg  Winter. 


The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  has  just 
decided  a  novel  suit  brought  by  a  flock- 
master  against  a  telegraph  company.  A 
sheep  raiser,  wishing  to  send  a  message  to 
his  ranch,  went  to  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  where  the  operator  handed  him  a 
blank.  The  Texan  remarked  that  he 
knew  “nothing  of  the  business,”  had  never 
written  “a  message  in  his  life,”  and  asked 
the  operator  to  write  it.  He  dictated  this : 
“Meet  me  with  two  horses  and  Shep,” 
designating  the  place  of  meeting,  “Shep” 
was  a  Bhepherd  dog.  The  operator 
wrote:  “Meet  me  with  two  horses  and 
sheep,”  and  showed  it  to  the  Bender,  who 
evidently  being  as  little  familiar  with 
spelling  as  he  was  with  writing,  said  it 
was  satisfactory.  On  reaching  the  speci¬ 
fied  place,  he  was  surprised  and  exasper¬ 
ated  on  seeing  his  men  with  a  drove  of 
2,500  sheep -the  entire  flock.  They  had 
been  driven  a  long  distance  through  win¬ 
try  weather,  and  many  of  them  bad  died, 
while  others  had  suffered  grievously  from 
exposure.  The  owner  sued  the  telegraph 
company  for  damages,  and  won  his  case 
in  the  lower  courts;  but  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  holds  that  the  Company  was  not 
liable  for  the  results  of  the  error  in  the 
dispatch.  It  says  that  in  writing  the 
message  at  the  request  of  the  sender,  the 
operator  acted  as  the  agent  if  the  sender 
and  not  of  the  company.  “True,  he  was 
the  agent  of  the  company  to  receive  and 
forward  messages,  but  not  to  write  them 
for  others.”  “The  higher  education  of 
farmers,”  which  all  well-wisliers  earnestly 
advocate,  would  have  been  both  conven¬ 
ient  and  profitable  in  this  case. 


Attorney-General  Garland  has  di¬ 
rected  United  States  District  Attorney 
Sangar,  at  Boston,  to  bring  suits  against 
Geoige  B.  Loring,  ex-Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  for  an  alleged  deficit  of  $30,- 
000  m  his  accounts.  There  are  two  suits, 
the  first  for  $10,000  against  Dr.  Loring  as 
principal  aud  his  two  sureties  on  a  bond 
given  to  secure  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  as  Commissioner.  The  de¬ 
claration  alleges  that  George  B.  Loring 
did  not  make  a  true  and  faithful  quarterly 
account  of  all  the  moneys  received  by  him 
as  required  by  the  bond.  The  second 
suit  is  against  the  ex-Commissioner  indi¬ 
vidually,  for  $30,000.  Both  are  brought 
to  recover  $20,000  which  it  is  alleged  were 


misapplied  by  him  to  purposes  not  provid¬ 
ed  for  by  law.  The  money  was  appropriat¬ 
ed  for  experiments  in  making  sugar  from 
sorghum,  but  was  used  for  other  purposes 
of  the  Department.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  the  ex-Commissioner  will  be  able  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
charges  ;  and  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  personal  integrity  in  this  connection. 
It  may  be  that  he  misapprehended  the 
extent  of  his  discretionary  powers  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  Department,  and 
such  a  mi s  Lake  may  prove  costly,  but  no 
one  who  knows  the  Doctor  will  attribute 
to  him  anything  worse  than  an  error  of 
judgment. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  FOR  LAWNS. 


Cur  friend  the  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Press  insists  that  Timothy  seed  should  be 
sown  with  the  permanent  grass  seeds  in 
forming  a  new  lawn,  so  that  the  ground 
may  be  quickly  covered  with  a  green 
growth,  and  it  makes  the  statement  that 
in  opposing  this  view  we  do  not  speak 
from  experience.  This  is  a  gratuitous 
mistake  on  the  part  of  our  friendly  con¬ 
temporary,  since  it  is  experience  alone 
that  leads  us  to  insist  that  it  is  a  bad 
plan.  Let  us  agree  with  the  Press  that 
Timothy  will  cover  the  ground  “with 
a  green  growth  ”  quicker  than  any 
other  grass.  What  of  that?  Does  the 
growth  of  Timothy  assist  or  retard  the 
growth  of  the  Blue  Grass,  Red-top, 
Brown  Bent  Grass,  White  Clover  or  what¬ 
ever  kinds  may  be  sown?  Why  not  sow 
oats?  They  would  cover  the  ground  with 
green  quicker  than  Timothy.  Why  not 
sow  wheat?  In  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
lawn  do  we  gam  anything  by  a  quick 
growth  of  grass  that  is  soon  to  die  or  be 
crowded  out  by  the  grass  which  is  to 
form  the  permanent  sod?  Years  ago  oats 
were  generally  sown  with  other  grass 
seeds.  It  was  thought  that  their  quick 
growth  shaded  the  ground  and  gave  the 
slower  seeds  shelter  and  shade.  The 
fact  was  overlooked  that  they  robbed  the 
soil  of  food,  moisture,  air  and  sunlight. 
Let  us  sow  seeds  of  the  grasses  we  desire 
to  form  the  permanent  sod, and  no  others. 
We  may  he  obliged  to  wait  a  few  days  or 
weeks  longer  for  the  “green  covering,” 
but  it  will  come  with  more  evenness  and 
vigor  than  it  would  if  crowded  and  shaded 
and  starved  by  the.  ranker- growing  Timo¬ 
thy.  Thirteen  years  ago  we  sowed  on  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  an  acre  of  lawn,  Blue  Grass, 
Red-top,  Rhode  Island  Bent  (Brown  Bent 
Grass — Agrostis  canina)  aud  the  “lawn 
mixtures”  sold  by  seedsmen.  To-day, 
the  Red-top  presents  the  finest  aud  bright¬ 
est  appearance,  while  the  “lawn  mixture” 
portion  has  since  been  re-sown  with  Red- 
top  and  Blue  Grass.  The  most  perfect 
lawn  we  have  ever  seen  and  one  upon 
which  the  owner  prided  himself,  was  pure 
Red-top.  This  was  sown,  three-aud-one- 
half  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  mellow, 
smooth,  rich  land,  in  early  Spring,  and  by 
July  it  presented  a  uniformly  velvety, 
smooth  appearance.  Would  it  have  been 
benefited  in  any  way  if  Timothy  seed  had 
been  sown? 


THE  PRESS  RESPONSIBLE. 


We  are  what  we  are  mainly  through  the 
influences  of  education  and  of  surrounding 
circumstances.  The  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  ihe  Hottentot  and  the  American  is 
attributable  mainly  to  the  difference  of 
education,  although  there  is  a  constitution¬ 
al  difference;  but  even  that  is  the  result 
of  education  in  the  past. 

That  our  people  are  no  better;  that  in¬ 
temperance,  infidelity  and  crime  are  so 
common,  is  mainly  due  to  the  venality 
and  demoralizing  influence  of  the  press. 
Not  as  an  exception,  hut  as  a  rule, the 
papers  most  widely  circulated  for  the 
people  to  read,  are  daily  and  weekly  filled 
with  accounts  of  base-ball  matches,  horse 
races  and  even  dog  fights;  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  mankind  is  a  constant  theme. 
The  mania  for  printing  mammoth  sheets 
is  so  strong  that  publishers  accept  almost 
anything  to  fill  up.  Every  case  of  intem¬ 
perance  or  betrayal  of  trust,  every  case  of 
prostitution,  violence  or  murder,  is  greed¬ 
ily  dished  up  by  the  penny-a-liner  and 
portrayed  in  revolting  minuteness,  not 
exceeded  by  the  worst  class  of  dime 
novels,  and  these  fill  the  pages  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  papers.  Very  few  editors 
have  sufficient  moral  stamina  to  exclude 
such  damuable  stuff,  and  the  result  is  our 
homes  are  invaded  with  a  class  of  articles 
utterly  demoralizing  and  unfit  for  the 
perusal  of  the  young.  Such  papers  are 
unthinkingly  admitted  to  the  fireside,  to 
pollute  and  deprave  the  children’s  minds, 
even  by  parents  who  do  not  care  for  such 
news. 

Too  many  of  the  agricultural  papers, 


and  even  of  the  reform  and  religious 
papers  allow  such  items  to  creep  into  and 
disgrace  their  pages.  And  how  few 
papers  of  anv  class  are  there  whose  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  are  not  open  to  all  sorts 
of  swindles  and  to  the  advertisements  of 
lottfTy  schemes  and  gift  enterprises,  in 
which  the  young  are  invited  to  invest 
with  the  expectation  of  getting  great  gain 
for  little  or  no  money,  thus  leading  them 
to  take  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  the 
gambler. 

Now  all  these  things  are  wrong  and 
greatly  demoralizing;  they  exert  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  for  evil ;  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  the  paper  in  which  they  appear 
the  more  potent,  its  influence  towards  evil. 
What  sense  is  there  in  closing  the  mails 
against  such  sheets  as  the  Police  Gazette 
and  its  class,  while  the  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  are  filled  with  the  same  sort  of  per¬ 
nicious  reading  ?  Does  not  every  parent 
know  that  familiarity  with  vice*  lessens 
its  hideousne8s;  that 

“If  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  Its  face, 

We  first  abhor,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

And  can  they  be  too  careful  to  exclude 
from  the  family  all  papers  that  admit  such 
articles  ? 

This  world  has  as  much  good  as  bad  ; 
and  good  acts  are  as  plentiful  as  are  evil 
ones,  and  yet  how  little  of  the  good  ever 
finds  its  way  into  print.  If  search  were 
ns  dillipently  made  for  the  good  that  is 
being  done,  and  every  good  act  were  care¬ 
fully  written  up  and  published,  how 
bright  and  lovable  our  papers  would  be 
made!  How  much  better  to  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  good  deeds  and  noble  acts  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  youth  than  the  record 
of  frailty — and  crime! 

When  we  consider  the  immense  power 
of  the  press,  and  see  how  persistently  it 
is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  corrupt  our 
youth,  we  tremble  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country.  We  cannot  conceive  how 
publishers  can  be  so  venal;  but.  if  they 
will  persist  in  such  a  course  we  appeal  to 
thp  reading  public,  and  especially  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  scan  closely  every 
paper  seeking  admission  to  their  families, 
and  if  it  is  open  to  the  charges  we  have 
made,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  other¬ 
wise  be,  or  bow  cheap,  or  under  what 
garb  it  may  come,  we  beg  them  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  evil  and  will  curse  those  they 
love  most  dearly.  Even  if  you  have  been 
inveigled  into  paying  for  a  paper,  if  it 
has  an  account  of  the  evil  that  ig  in  every 
neighborhood,  or  if  the  horse  race,  prize 
fight,  and  base  ball  matches  are  given  a 
place  of  prominence,  or  its  columns  are 
stained  with  whisky  advertisements,  and 
those  of  a  gambling  nature,  stop  it; 
Better  by  far  lose  the  money  paid  than  to 
lose  the  moral  rectitude  of  a  son  or 
daughter,  and  if  you  allow  its  daily  or 
weekly  visit  to  the  household,  you  know 
not  when  the  pernicious  seed  constantly 
pown,  may  take  root  to  the  ruin  of  your 
dear  ones.  There  are  papers,  thank  God! 
that  are  good  and  pure  with  no  taint  of 
evil,  and  such  should  receive  your  pat¬ 
ronage,  and  your  strongest  influence. 
You  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  the  children,  and  no  associates 
are  so  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil  as  the 
papers  they  read. 


BREVITIES. 


Farmers  who  have  no  grape  vines,  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  should  now 
procure  cuttings  of  the  best  kinds  of  their 
neighbors. 

Correction. — Speaking  of  the  yield  of 
Hodtrman’s  Sepdling  Potato,  in  the  middle  of 
thethird  column  in  the  Inst  Rural.  ‘  90  peeks 
of  each,”  should  read  “90  pieces  of  each.” 

Wk  arc  gl»i d  to  »av  that  the  ero°s  hrepds  of 
wheat  and  wheat  and  rve  hvhridg  of  the  Rural 
plots  have  all  come  un  well  and  arc  growing 
os  well  as  need  be.  We  have  an  vet  (Oct  20) 
bad  pcarcely  enough  frost  to  harm  tender 
plants. 

Oct.  19. — Lady  Washington  grapes  are  still 
npon  ihevine8.  The  large  clusters  are.  at  this 
la'e  date  in  the  season,  captivating  to  look  at. 
But  they  arenot  ripe.  We  always  regret  that 
this  grape,  which  promises  no  much,  generally 
falls  so  far  short  in  fulfillment. 

The  Weeping  Ash  (Fraxious  excelsior)  has 
at  least  one  failing  and  one  merit,  rt  is 
amone  the  Ia"t  trees  to  leaf  out  in  the  Spring 
and  about  the  In«t  to  retain  its  bright  grpen 
leavps  in  the  Fall.  The  same  may  t>e  said  of 
the  Maider  hair  Tree— Salisburia  adiantifo- 
lia, 

Wr  count  upon  a  single  stem  (Oct.  221  of  the 
Polyantba  Rope  “Mignonette"  50  buds  In 
various  stages  of  development..  These  are,  in 
truth,  perpetual  bloomers,  though  the  flowers 
are  small,  which,  being  borne  in  panicles,  are 
not  well  adapted  for  bouquets,  since  the  in¬ 
dividual  stems  are  too  short. 

Any  editor  that,  except  by  accident,  will 
copy  articles  from  other  journals  and  instead 
of  giving  full  credit,  merely  add  “fix."  after 
the  copied  article.  Isa  mean  editor,  aud  would 
no  doubt  steal  it  he  had  a  good  chance. 
Readers  who  value  justice  and  truth  in  the 
journals  they  patronize  should  never  support 
those  which  credit  copied  articles  to  Ex. 


Sheep 


$ml  Hfeitirti  |l.  |j.  Jarm 

RAISING  WINTER  LAMBS. 

NO  BETTER  MANURE  MACHINE 
can  be  desired  than  ewes  for  winter  lamb- 
rearing  on  Ibis  high-pressure  system,  In  order 
to  force  the  lambs  to  their  greatest  weight  and 
the  most  desirable  condition  of  fatness,  large 
quautitiesof  rich  foods — those  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  phosphates  especially— must  be  fed,  and 
as  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  ingredients 
is  assimilated  by  the  sheep— the  manure  made, 
of  necessity  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
these  very  expensive  ingredients.  One  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  what  is 
commonly  called  barn-yard  manure — the  mass 
of  wet  straw,  with  asprinkliug  of  cattle  drop¬ 
pings  from  animals  eating,  aside  from  the 
straw,  only  a  scanty  ration  of  coarse  swamp 
or  Timothy  hay,  with  perhaps  an  ocacsional 
nubbin  of  corn— would  be  very  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  the  wonderful  effect  of  an 
equal  dressing  of  this  manure  taken  from  the 
stables  and  spread  directly  upon  the  fields.  So 
rich  is  it  in  nitrogen  (ammonia)  that  in  the 
Fall  when  drawing  what  has  lain  there  all 
Summer  for  dressing  the  wheat  land,  no  man 
can  remain  in  a  close  base  pent  long  enough 
to  pitch  more  than  one  load  npon  the  wagons 
without  going  into  the  open  air,  and  this, 
when  a  supply  of  gypsum  is  kept  on  hand  and 
freely  scattered  about  between  each  load. 
We  have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment  of 
placing  a  small  pile  to  the  windward  or  some 
stout  thistle, and  not  nearer  than  one  foot  from 
the  plant,  to  see  it  killed  entirely  to  the  ground 
within  a  couple  of  hours. 

lu  comparison  with  the  yard  manure  bought 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  which  is  largely  shav¬ 
ings,  tan  bark  or  straw,  we  consider  one 
load  of  this  sheep  manure  worth  at  least  three 
of  that  which  is  bought. 

ITS  CONDITION  OF  FINENESS 
is  also  another  element  of  great  superiority. 
The  sheep  masticate  everything  so  fine  that  no 
one  need  fear  any  germin&tiou  of  foul  seeds 
that  have  passed  through  them,  and  except  the 
straw  and  coarse  stalks  of  hay  and  corn  fodder 
which  it  contains,  the  manure  is  almost  as 
soluble  as  the  beat  brand  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  is  at  once  available  as  food  for 
any  crop  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  In 
this  respect  it  is  superior  to  manure  made 
by  cattle,  horses,  or  hogs;  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  it  on  the  farm,  except  the- 
contents  of  the  hen  house  or  privy  vault,  and 
even  these  must  be  well  cared  for  to  excel 
well  handled  sheep  manure. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  MANURE 
is  the  question  asked  by  more  than  a  dozen 
readers,  and  very  properly,  for  if  allowed  to 
heat  no  manure  is  more  injured.  When 
the  sheep  are  put  into  the  barns,  each  pen  is 
well  littered  with  straw,  and  this  packs  down 
on  the  bottom,  forming  a  sort  of  lining  on 
which  the  manure  rests,  and  comiug  up  nicely 
when  the  pens  are  cleaned ;  and  twice  each 
day,  just  before  grain  feeding,  the  racks  are 
cleaned  and  any  straw,  or  the  haulms  of  the 
bay  or  other  fodder,  are  evenly  scattered  over 
the  pens.  These,  mixing  with  the  droppings 
aud  urine  of  the  sheep,  pack  so  closely  that, 
during  the  time  when  trampled  over  each  day 
by  tbe  sheep,  there  is  no  fermentation  with 
its  consequent  formation  and  escape  of  am¬ 
monia.  In  our  barns,  if  from  ary  cause  such 
fermentation  should  begin,  as  soon  as  the  smell 
of  the  escaping  gas  is  discovered,  a  search  is 
made  for  tbe  heating  spot,  and  a  hose  is  at¬ 
tached  to  tbe  water  pipe,  and  water  is  run  on 
until  the  heat  is  subdued  and  fermentation 
stopped. 

THE  MANURE  IS  DRAWN 
clean  from  each  pen  about  twice  each  Winter. 
To  clean  a  pen,  the  sheep  are  removed  into  an 
empty  one,  or  run  into  the  alley,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  is  pitched  out  of  a  window,  or  into  the 
alley  upon  barrows,  or  boats  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  drawn  or  wheeled  out-of-doors. 
As  soon  as  it  Is  removed,  the  pen  is  again 
littered,  and  the  sheep  are  driven  back  to  their 
quarters  The  manure,  as  fa-t  us  put  out-of- 
doors,  aud  before  it  bus  time  to  freeze,  is 
drawn  to  the  field,  and  at  once  scattered  over 
the  surface  where  desired  for  spring  use,  unless 
perchance  the  snow  is  too  deep  or  the  ground 
such  as  is  liable  to  be  flooded  in  tbe  Spring. 
We  have  often  tried  the  experiment,  aud  are 
satisfied  that  on  land  not  subject  to  overflow, 
*nd  ou  sod  ground  especially,  one  load  of  man¬ 
ure  drawn  and  scattered  during  Winter  is 
worth  as  much,  judging  from  its  effects  ou 
tbe  crops,  as  two  loads,  equally  large,  spread 
just  before  the  ground  is  to  be  plowed  in  the 
Spring. 

The  manure  made  after  the  second  cleaning 
of  the  pens  is  left  where  made,  to  be  used  on 
laud  designed  for  wheat,  and  is  drawn  and 
scattered  just  previous  to  seeding.  It  is  tramped 
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so  hard  and  compact  by  the  sheep  that  it 
seldom  heats,  or  ferments  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
endangered  by  Are  fanging.  The  fences  are 
removed,  and  the  racks  all  snugly  piled  up 
soon  after  removing  tbe  sheep,  and  the  base¬ 
ments  used  during  Sommer  as  a  night-run  for 
the  cows,  and  if  at  any  time  the  smell  of  am¬ 
monia  should  indicate  too  rapid  fermentation, 
search  is  at  once  instituted,  and  when  the  spot 
is  found,  water,  as  before  described,  is  run 
ou  until  the  beat  Is  subdued,  and  tbe  burning 
prevented.  After  tbe  ground  for  wheat  is 
plowed  the  last  time,  the  manure  is  drawn  and 
scattered  directly  from  tbe  wagons,  at  the  rate 
of  ahout  eight  or  ten  loads  per  acre,  and  by 
repeated  harrowing  and  cultivating,  it  is 
worked  intimately  into  the  surface  soil,  and 
not  more  than  two  inches  deep. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  fit  this  manure  for 
spreading  with  a  spreader,  it  can  be  easily 
done  by  throwing  it  into  piles  in  tbe  base¬ 
ments  two  or  three  days  before  it  i3  to  be 
drawn  to  the  field;  or  it  can  be  drawn  to  the 
fields  and  there  piled  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  fermentation  induced  in  either  case  will 
warm  it  up  and  cause  tbe  breaking  down  of 
any  lumps  or  scales  that  may  have  lasted 
through  the  Summer;  but  in  no  case  should  it 
be  allowed  to  lie  very  long  in  such  piles  unless 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture  and  the 
surface  well  covered  with  soil,  or  with  gyp¬ 
sum,  as  it  will  ferment  very  rapidly,  and  tbe 
great  heat  will  drive  off  a  large  part  of  its 
nitrogen. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  LOAD 
is  a  very  moderate  price  at  which  to  figure 
such  manure  for  application  to  the  fields  for 
the  growing  of  corn,  potatoes,  roots  or  any  of 
the  sowed  grains,  aud  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
to  credit  this  amount  to  the  profits  of  winter- 
lamb  raising. 


We  have  thus  very  fully  and  plainly  given 
the  whole  story  of  winter  lamb  raising  as 
practiced  on  the  Rural’s  Western  New  York 
Farm,  and  if  we  have  failed  to  make  any  point 
as  plain  as  desirable,  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  informed  of  the  fact.  We  have 
now  a  nice  lot  of  ewes,  and  tbe  little  beau'ies 
are  putting  in  an  appearance  at  this  very  early 
season.  We  have  already  over  20  with  the 
fair  prospect  of  having  several  times  as  many 
prior  to  New  Year’s.  We  can  only  account 
for  this  year’s  early  fecundity  by  the  remark¬ 
ably  cool  Summer  which  we  have  had.  We 
shall  commence  at  once  to  grain  the  ewes,  and 
also  tbe  lambs  as  soon  us  they  will  eat,  so  as 
to  have  quite  a  number  ready  for  market  as 
early  as  New  Year’s. 

We  shall  next  take  up  the  subject  of  winter 
feeding  of  last  Spring’s  lambs. 


BLACK-FACED  RAM  “SEVENTY-TWO.” 


The  Black-faced  Scotch  sheep  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  oldest  breed  in  Seotlaud,  if  not  in  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  existed  several 
centuries  ago;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
old  breeds  that  have  persisted  until  our  day. 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  it,  as  agriculture  has  advanced.  It  is  a 
horned  breed,  the  horns  of  the  ram  being 
quite  massive  and  spirally  curved;  the  face 
aud  legs  are  black,  the  eye  is  bright  and  the 
body  square  aud  compact,  with  good  quarters 
and  a  broad  saddle.  The  animal  is  small  aud 
the  wool  rather  hairy,  the  weight  of  tbe  car¬ 
cass  averaging  about  155  pounds  when  three 
years  old,  and  that  of  the  washed  fleece  about 
three  pounds.  The  mutton  is  of  excellent 
quality  with  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor;  aud  the 
wool  is  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cloths,  carpets,  blankets  and  rugs. 

Black-faced  sheep  are  active,  muscular  and 


very  hardy,  having  been  for  centuries  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  privations  of  life  inseparable 
from  exposure  at  all  seasons  upon  the  bleak 
and  storm-beaten  mountains  of  Caladonia. 
They  instinctively  anticipate  the  advent  of  a 
storm,  and  seek  lower  ground  and  shelter, 
often  a  day  or  two  before  it  arrives.  Daring 
snow  storms  they  instinctively  herd  together, 
and  when  completely  buried  by  tbe  drifts, 
they  manage  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  on  the 
scanty  herbage  until  the  shepherd  finds  and 
releases  them.  For  mountain  sheep  they  are 
very  docile  and  are  easily  cared  for  with  the 
help  of  a  collie  dog:  though  they  can  shift  for 
themselves  pretty  well  in  emergencies.  T^ey 
are  kept  in  large  flocks,  sometimes  of  several 
thousands.  The  ewes  are  excellent  and  very 
affectionate  mothers,  and  the  lambs  survive 
an  amount  of  cold  and  hunger  that  would  be 
fatal  to  tbe  young  of  any  other  breed.  Tbe 
breed  can  be  improved  in  size  and  fleece  by 
better  conditions  and  a  judicious  breeder;  but 
it  thrives  best  under  the  conditions  to  which 
it  has  been  immemorially  exposed;  and  a 
change  of  surroundings  would,  doubtless, 
cause  it  soon  to  lose  the  qualities  which  con¬ 
stitute  its  chief  value.  Over  40  years  ago 
several  importations  of  the  breed  were  made 
into  this  country,  but  other  breeds,  with 
larger  bodies,  and  heavier  and  finer  fleeces 
and  adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  conditions, 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
Black  faced  sheep  have  been  neglected,  al¬ 
though  well  adapted  to  exposed  mountain 
localities  and  the  unsheltered  plains  of  the 
Northwest. 

At  Fig.  472  we  give  an  illustration  of  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  this  breed,  re  engraved  from 
one  of  an  excellent  series  of  original  portraits 
appearing  in  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
London  Live  Stock  Journal.  It  is  the  Black¬ 


faced  ram  “Seventy-Two,”  the  property  of 
Mr.  Charles  Gawatson,  of  Glenbuck,  North 
Britain,  whose  flock  is  thought  the  best  of  this 
breed  in  existence.  “In  size,  character,  con¬ 
formation,  wealth  of  wool,  and  meat,  he  is 
equally  remarkable;  as  nearly  perfect  as 
could  very  well  be  attained.”  He  has  had  a 
unique  and  unbroken  show-yard  experience, 
having  won  five  first  and  champion  prizes  at 
the  shows  of  the  Highland  aud  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  in  lsSS,  1884  and  1885 


2I)C  l)cvi>smatt. 


AMERICAN  FAT  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
SHOW. 

No  exhibition  connected  with  live  stock  in 
this  country  has  seemed  to  me  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  than  tbe  Fat  Stock  Shows 
annually  held  at  Chicago.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  the  seventh  show,  to  be  held  from 
November  10  to  November  19,  will  be  more 
valuable  than  any  former  one.  Nowhere  else 
cau  such  good  specimens  of  so  many  breeds 
and  crosses  of  meat-producing  breeds  be  seen 
together.  This  year  a  special  feature  will  be 
an  exhibition  of  dairy  stock  and  dairy 
products.  Large  premiums  are  offered  for 
these  as  well  as  for  fat  stock.  Most  of  the 
prominent  national  livestock  associations  bold 
their  aunual  meetings  at  Chicago  during  this 
show.  The  auuual  meeting  of  the  National 
Cattle-Growers’  Association  aud  of  tbe 
National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Association 
should  be  of  interest  to  very  many.  Why 
say  this  I  Because  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
many  more  farmers  from  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  at  this  show  and  these  meetings 
than  1  have  found  ia  former  years;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  find  it  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  trip.  G.  E.  MORROW. 


For  some  months  horse  sharners  have  been 
campaigning  in  Boston  and  have,  from  the 
number  of  complaints  laid  against  them,  been 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  innocent  country¬ 
men  in  and  about  the  city.  So  skillfully  have 
tbe  rogues  carried  on  thpir  bnsiuess  that  tbe 
officers  have  found  It  bard  work  to  get  a  case 
against  them,  more  especially  tor  the  reason 
that  the  dupes,  either  through  shame  or  the 
return  of  a  part  of  the  money  taken  from 
them,  refused  to  prosecute  the  swindlers  in 
court,  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  victims  a  day 
turned  up  at  police  headquarters,  atlwitb  stories 
of  wonderful  simi'aritv,  which  go  to  show 
that  the  sharps  have  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  systematic  swindling.  The  same  kind 
of  swindle  is  constantlv  going  on  in  this  city, 
and  indeed  in  all  large  cities  and  towns 
throughout  tbe  country.  We  frequently  see 
accounts  of  the  rascality  in  the  papers  of  this 
place,  and  did  we  as  constantly  read  those  of 
other  cities,  we  would  doubtless  find  as  many 
there  in  proportion  to  the  population  The 
modus  operctvdi  of  the  Boston  rogues  is  thus 
described  in  a  letter  from  the  “Hub”: 

“A  weekaeo  a  dune  of  the  rascals  brought 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  tbe  bands  of  a  gang  who  bad  made 
their  headquarters  a*  ‘a  private  gentleman's 
stable’ io  t  he  rear  of  No.  18  Lvude  Street  The 
victim  was  William  B  Mead,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  from  Lisbon.  N.  H.,  who  asserted  that 
he  was  swindled  out  of  *200.  Twowpeksago, 
his  dangh’er's  sixteenth  birthday  drawing 
near,  he  determined  to  give  her  a  gentle  trot¬ 
ting  horse.  He  came  to  Boston  to  bay  the 
beast  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  crowd,  one 
of  whom  piloted  him  to  a  stable  in  Lvnde 
8treet.  where  be  saw  a  specimen  of  horseflesh 
which  was  ‘warranted  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired.’  His  euide.  who  gave  his  name  as 
Guver.  declared  tbat  tbe  horse  had  been  used 
by  bis  sixteen  veer  old  sister  in  New  York  for 
riding  and  driving,  and  said  tbat  the  animal 
was  so  gentle  and  kind  as  often  to  carrv  his 
revered  father  home,  'even  though  the  latter 
was  too  drunk  to  drive.’ 

Guver  offered  to  give  Mead  a  warranty  hill 
of  sale  and  this  settled  it.  Mead  paid  *25 
down  and  borrowed  the  rest,  *175,  from  his 
cousin  in  the  form  of  a  check.  The  horse  was 
shipped  to  hia  home,  and  when  Mead  reached 
there  be  was  astonished  at  the  reputation  his 
purchase  bad  ma<ia.  He  learned  that  when 
the  beast  reached  WoodviHe  it  had  succeeded 
in  kicking  a  box  car  to  splinters.  A  few  days 
after  it  demolished  the  buggy  it  was  hitched 
to  and  came  near  killing  Miss  Mead,  she  nar¬ 
rowly  escaping  a  kick  aimed  at  her  h^ad. 
Mead  felt  had.  His  neighbors  laughed  at  him 
and  his  “trotter.”  He  next  tried  the  brute  on 
his  farm,  when  it  knocked  a  thrashing  ma- 
maebine  into  kindliDg  wood. 

This  was  enough.  Mead  got  mad  and  com¬ 
municated  with  the  officers,  who  during  the 
last  four  days  have  occupied  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bartol’s  Church,  from  tbe  windows  of  which 
they  have  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
alleged  gang.  The  whole  gang  was  spotted 
and  captured.  Tbe  men  gave  their  names  as 
Heorv  Smith,  alias  Rhinock;  Albert  Somers. 
John  Reamer,  Frank  A.  Wade,  John  Ma¬ 
guire  and  Eugene  Lawn.  Reamer  is  from 
Baltimore;  Smith  and  Lawn  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  the  re«t  from  New  York.  On 
Somers  "-ere  found  *1,500  in  cash.  They  are 
held  in  *5.000  bail  ^«eh  it  js  said  that  they 
have  cleaned  over  *10,000  since  they  have  been 
in  this  city.” 

Sharpers  of  this  stripe  are  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  farmers  who  wish  to  purchase 
horses  in  tbe  city  or  town  io  which  the  rascals 
are  operating.  They  generally  hire  a  stable, 
usually  the  quieter  and  more  retired  the  bet¬ 
ter.  They  frequently  operate  in  a  “private 
gentleman’s  stable.”  and  have  always  on  hand 
“gentlemen's  horses,”  sold  only  because  the 
owners  are  “going  to  Europe”  or  “to  the 
country,”  or  have  been  “forced  to  retrench 
expenses."  The  animals  are  in  reality  usually 
the  veriest  “plugs.”  doctored  and  fixed  up 
temporarily  for  sale.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Boston  case,  they  have  all  or  most  of  the  vices 
which  a  bad  natural  disposition  and  a  bad 
education  cau  develop.  Sometimes  the 
sharpers  hold  “mock  auctions.”  at  which 
confederates,  under  the  guise  of  strangers, 
and  sometimes  dressed  even  as  clergymen,  bid 
up  worthless  jades  to  a  figure  many  times 
more  than  they  are  worth.  The  buyer  of  a 
horse  in  the  city  must  have  his  eyes  open  and 
his  mind  full  of  distrust,  or  he  will  run  a  big 
risk  of  being  swindled. 

£ fye  poultnj-Bartr. 


PREPARING  WINTER  QUARTERS  FOR 
POULTRY. 

Every  month  finds  the  practical  farmer  and 
poulterer  with  plenty  of  work  upon  their 
hauds,  but  during  October  and  November 
those  who  take  time  by  the  forelook  see  to  it 
that  the  houses  for  their  feathered  pets  and 
stock  in  general  are  in  good  trim  for  their 
winter  comfort.  Daring  these  months  every¬ 
thing  should  be  put  in  order,  if  the  owner  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  full  recompense  for  his  care 
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Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  Fig.  472. 
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in  the  way  of  well-filled  baskets,  when  the 
prices  paid  for  eggs  are  at  the  highest.  The 
winter-quarters  for  fowls  should  now  be  made 
as  snng,  warm  and  comfortable  as  possible 
consistently  with  needful  ventilation,  which 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  building,  as  high  above  the  fowls  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
roosts  be  so  placed  that  the  fowls  would  be 
compelled  to  sit  in  a  draught.  Even  in  Sum¬ 
mer  (if  housed  at  night)  they  should  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  direct  currents  of  air.  Top  and  side 
ventilation — this  latter  so  arranged  as  not  to 
blow  directly  upon  the  roosts — is  just  the 
thing  for  Summer;  but  for  Winter,  the  better 
and  only  necessary  draught  is  best  secured 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  tbus  al¬ 
lowing  the  foul  air  and  gases  to  rise  and  pass 
away,  without  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
chilliug  current  of  air  or  strong  winds  “when 
the  wintry  blasts  do  blow.” 

To  fowls  accustomed  to  roosting  in  trees,  or 
in  an  open,  windy  plaee,  a  change  will  now 
prove  very  benefi  ial,  but  can  be  brought 
about  only  after  considerable  trouble,  the 
whole  family  (including  help)  being  scarcely 
equal  to  the  occasiou,  the  perverseness  of  a 
headstrong  chick  being  equaled  only  by  that 
of  a  hog. 

Protected  and  well  covered  roosts  are  al¬ 
ways  among  the  best  preventives  of  colds  and 
croup.  Under  no  circumstances,  Summer  or 
Winter,  should  fowls  accustomed  to  quarters 
protected  from  draughts,  be  changed  to  ex¬ 
posed  and  open  roosts;  for  such  change  gener¬ 
ally  proves  disastrous  to  the  birds. 

In  preparing  for  Winter.  puJl  off  your  coat 
and  roll  up  your  sleeves;  then  you’ll  find  plenty 
to  do.  Rake  and  shovel  out  the  dirt,  carrying 
some  to  the  manure  pile,  or  preserve  it  other¬ 
wise,  as  may  be  thought  best.  White  wash 
the  building  thoroughly  at  top,  ends  and  sides, 
and,  if  need  be,  upon  the  outside  also.  To  do 
this  with  the  least  labor  3rou  will  find  it  best 
to  use  a  “fountain  pump,”  squirting  the  wash 
through  the  sprinkler,  spriukliug  every¬ 
where  aud  everything  upon  which  you  can 
direct  a  stream,  as  this  will  greatly  assist  in 
the  destruction  of  vermin,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweeten  and  disinfect  the  premises.  With  a 
fountain  pump  onecan  readily  cover  200 square 
yards  of  surface  in  an  afternoon,  and  it  is  an 
implement  which  no  farmer  or  poulter  should 
be  without,  as  by  its  use  the  poultry  house, 
outbuilding,  etc.,  can  be  quickly  cleansed 
and  purified,  with  white-wash  or  other  disin¬ 
fectant. 

After  having  given  the  entire  premises  a 
thorough  renovation,  take  a  lot  of  old  papers 
(prepared  tarred  paper  is  best)  and  after  the 
wash  has  dried,  with  paste  aud  brush  spread 
the  papers  all  over  the  walls,  after  which  gire 
them  another  good  sprinkling  with  the  wash. 
You  will  then  have  nice,  clean  quarters  for 
the  Winter,  and,  if  the  building  be  properly 
batted  upon  the  outside,  they  will  be  com¬ 
fortable. 

In  the  Spring  the  papers  should  be  removed 
and  the  whole  premises  sprinkled  as  before. 
By  sprinkling  every  month  with  white-wash 
daring  the  Summer,  giving  the  roosts,  floor, 
and  nests  (haviog  first  given  all  a  complete 
cleaning  out)  a  thorough  sprinkling  with  coal 
oil— say  every  three  or  four  months — you  will 
then  be  entirely  freed  from  the  ravages  of 
the  pestering  little  mites  aud  vermin  of  all 
kinds,  coal  oil  being  one  of  the  best  vermin 
exterminators,  also  an  excellent  disinfectant. 

Have  the  roosts  elevated  some  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  platform  beueath, 
to  catch  the  droppings — which  should  be  re 
moved  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  platform 
dusted  with  dry  ashes  or  sand.  You  will  find 
this  method  greatly  conducive  to  clean  floors, 
and  in  the  main  very  profitable,  as  the  manure 
so  saved  is  valuable,  aud  otherwise  it  might 
be  mostly  lost.  Keep  the  floors  well  covered 
with  litter  of  some  sort,  hay,  leaves,  or  chaff, 
removing  it  as  ofteu  as  it  becomes  foul, 
and  in  this  scatter  their  grain,  so  that  they 
may  scratch,  as  it.  were,  for  a  living,  and  your 
birds  will  be  happy,  contented  and  profitable. 

In  all  things  pertaining  to  the  poultry  house, 
“cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness,”  and  with 
out  it  one  had  better  engage  in  some  other 
pursuit.  j.  J.  FULTZ. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio. 


BAGGING  GRAPES. 


The  following  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
trial  of  bagging  grapes  the  present  season. 
About  “U,000  good  two-pound  paper  bags  were 
applied,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  bloom 
had  fallen,  and  before  the  berries  had  attained 
the  size  of  peas.  The  Summer  was  unusually 
wet,  aud  the  soil  much  of  the  time  completely 
soaked.  On  one  portion  of  the  vineyard  the 
bags  were  only  a  partial  success,  as  many  of 
fhe  clusters  rotted  entirely,  while  others  con¬ 


tained  more  or  less  rotten  berries.  This  was 
more  particularly  noticeable  on  older  vines, 
and  where  the  water  was  inclined  to  settle; 
while  upon  vines  more  favorably  located  the 
bagging  was  an  almost  perfect  success,  as  far 
as  preventing  rot  was  concerned;  but  the  final 
and  most  important  result  was  not  so  favor 
able.  The  grapes  not  bagged  ripened  at  least 
a  week  the  earliest,  and  although  the  clusters 
were  not  so  compact,  owing  to  the  decay  of 
more  or  less  berries,  they  bore  transportation 
to  New  York  in  perfect  condition,  and  sold  for 
as  high  as  30  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  while 
the  bagged  clusters  were  very  flue  (one  weigh¬ 
ed  23  ounces),  and  the  color  and  flavor  were 
both  improved,  yet  they  sold  in  New  York  as 
low  as  1%  cent  per  pound,  because  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  such  bad  condition,  for  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  the  bags  rendered  them  too  tender 
for  ristant  shipment.  To  make  grape  grow¬ 
ing  a  success  we  must  have  some  other  pre¬ 
ventive  of  rot.  Cannot  some  of  our  learn¬ 
ed  men  tell  us  how  to  treat  it?  I  tried  spraying 
with  a  carbolic  acid  solution,  after  the  fruit 
had  been  attacked ;  but  no  effect  was  visible 
As  this  rot  attacks  the  grape  just  before  it 
commences  to  ripen,  will  not  sulphur,  lime, 
or  something  of  the  kind, applied  at  the  proper 
time,  prevent  it?  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  trust  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  S.  C.  SATTERTH  WAIT. 

Aiken  Co..  S.  C. 


EUPHORIA  INDA. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Rural,  from  Franklin 
Grove,  I1L,  sends  me  a  “bug”  (it  is  really  no 
bug  at  all,  but  a  beetle',  which  he  reports 
to  be  doing  serious  mischief  to  his  corn,  and 
which  he  fears  may  do  as  much  harm  to  the 
corn  as  the  potato  beetle  does  to  the  potato, 
“The  pests  commenced  their  ravages,”  he 
says,  “about  the  time  the  corn  was  getting 
too  hard  to  cook,  and  now  (Sept.  2Stb)  are 
nearly  done  working.  Tney  begin  at  the  tip 
of  the  ear,  and  make  clean  work  of  husk 
and  corn,  eating  all  close  to  the  cob.” 

This  is  one  of  our  common  beetles  which 
in  Harris  and  the  older  authors  is  called 
Celonia  Inda;  but  is  now  called  Euphoria 
Inda.  It  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Saund¬ 
ers’s  work,  on  page  159.  It  is  fl  ve-eigbths  of  an 
inch  long  and  three-eights  of  an  inch  broad 
across  its  wing  covers.  Its  bead  and  thorax 
are  so  narrow  as  to  make  it  appear  wedge- 
shaped  anteriorly.  It  is  brown  dotted  and 
flecked  with  black.  The  thorax,  head  and 
under  parts  are  thickly  set  with  j'ellowisb  hairs. 
When  it  flies  it  reminds  one  of  a  lazy  bumble¬ 
bee. 

There  are  two  broods  in  a  season.  The 
early  brood  may  be  seen  about  sap  in  8pring. 
In  September  the  second  brood  appears.  (I 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  so  called 
first  brood  is  really  the  old  beetles  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Autumn,  which  have  hibernated; such  is 
exactly  the  habit  of  many  well  known  beetles, 
like  thecurculio.  The  fall  beetlesnot  only  eat 
the  corn,  but  burrow  into  peaches,  and  our 
finest  fall  apples,  like  the  Pall  Pippin,  and  so. 
often  do  considerable  damage.  The  breeding 
habits  of  the  pests  are  unknown,  though, 
judging  from  the  other  beetles  nearly  allied  to 
it,  the  grubs,  quite  likely,  live  iu  the  earth, 
feeding  either  on  roots,  etc,,  or  else  on  decay¬ 
ing  matter.  “Subscriber”  says:  “They  breed 
ou  the  ears  of  corn,  as  1  have  seen  on  the 
same  ear  as  many  as  25  of  all  sizes.  They  can 
fly,  and  they  have  a  very  offensive  odor.”  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  this  description. 
These  beetles  in  the  stage  of  their  ruinous 
work,  never  grow.  They  vary  somewhat  in 
size;  but, as  in  all  cases  with  beetles,  the  growth 
takes  place  in  the  grub  state,  and  after  wings 
are  developed,  there  is  no  more  growth.  The 
smaller  insects  must  be  something  else,  pos¬ 
sibly  smaller  beetles  of  the  same  family, 
which  were  attracted  by  the  decaying  excreta 

from  these  beetles.  There  is  do  way  to  fight 
these,  except  hand-picking,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Indeed,  from  their  habits  and  style  of  work, 
it  is  hard  to  devise  other  means.  It  is  a  grat¬ 
ifying  fact,  however,  that  they  are  not  very 
common  at  anv  season,  and,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  never  seem  destructive  two  seasons  in 
succession. 


tor  IDomrti, 


CONDUCTED  BY  MI8L  RAY  CLARK. 


MAN  AND  GENTLEMAN. 


BERTHA  A.  ZEDI  WINKLER. 


Under  this  bend  an  interesting  human  an¬ 
omaly  and  its  ill  effects  upon  the  social  and 
domestic  life,  may  be  brought  to  light  and, 
we  hope,  corrected  by  the  exposure.  * 
“Woman!  1  am  a  man,  aud  won’t  be  bother^ 


ed  about  trifling  woman’s  duties,”  thunders  a 
husband,  proudly  throwing  back  his  head 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer  at  his  wife’s  pro¬ 
position  to  hunt  his  own  collar  and  black  his 
own  boots. 

“Madam  !  I  am  a  gentleman.  Pardon  my 
intrusion,  as  I  pardon  your  unflattering  mis¬ 
trust.  Good  day,”  says  a  luminary  of  fashion¬ 
able  society,  bowing  with  his  hat  in  mid-air 
and  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  lady  who  can’t  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  gentleman  who  offers  in¬ 
sinuating  gallantries,  and  a  bummer  who 
jostles 'against  her  without  so  much  as  an 
apology. 

Such  impressive  speeches  are  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  a  class  who,  calling  them¬ 
selves  respectively  “man”  and  “gentleman,” 
maintain  a  jealous  watch  over  their  preroga¬ 
tive  smallness.  The  “gentleman”  to  one  is  a 
shoelicker;  the  “man”  to  the  other  a  trained 
bear.  Correct  in  tbeir  judgment  of  each  other 
as  representing  a  class  to  which  each  is  happy 
not  to  belong,  they  present  t.o  superior  people 
the  ridiculous  aspect  of  a  wild  monkev  aud  a 
tame  monkey  in  their  relations  to  mankind. 
They  need  the  revolution  of  many  more  suns 
to  further  the  evolutiou  of  their  intelligence 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  true  man 
and  a  true  gentleman  are  not  distinguishable. 

If  the  man  who  thinks  it  beneath  him  to  do 
his  own,  and,  if  neoessary,  assist  in  his  wife’s 
work;  aud  the  gentlemau  who  considers  him¬ 
self  privileged  to  insult  a  lady  by  virtue  of  a 
high  hat  and  a  polished  front,  will  kindly  lend 
themselves  for  my  fire,  they  may  be  put 
through  the  necessary  evolution  with  the 
hammer  of  logic,  aud  at  least  one  whale  man 
aud  gentleman  be  produced,  which  is  better 
any  day  than  two  half  ones  If.  for  instance, 
instead  of  playing  the  young  lord,  with  doting 
parents  and  sisters  to  supply  every  want;  in¬ 
stead  of  having  your  feet  steadied,  and  your 
path  smoothed  from  the  stoop  of  your  home 
on  which  you  would  often  have  bumped  your 
infantile  nose  but  for  somebody’s  care,  to  the 
threshold  of  maubood  and  independence;  if 
instead  of  all  this,  you  had,  as  an  infant,  been 
obliged  to  take  care  of  your  own  nose;  as  a 
boy,  served,  instead  of  lorded;  as  a  stripling, 
worked,  instead  of  courted;  if  you  had  ac¬ 
quired  iu  the  vicissitudes  and  struggles  of  life, 
as  much  courage  and  perseverance  and  solid 
principles  ami  sound  sense,  as  you  have  in 
ease  and  solid  comfort  acquired  insolence  aud 
nonsense  and  perversity;  if  you  had  felt  a 
master’s  ill-humor  and  selfishness  in  kicks,  aud 
cuffs  and  short  allowance,  as  you  have  felt  a 
mother’s  love  in  caresses  and  constaut  stuff¬ 
ing;  if  you  had  eaten  stale  bread  for  a  week, 
and  made  pudding  without  egg  and  milk  and 
sugar  of  the  crust  for  Sunday,  as  cheerfully 
as  you  eat  somebody  etse’s pudding  and  watch 
them  make  it;  if  you  had'  learned  to  mend 
your  own  pantaloons  as  deftly  as  you  throw 
them  at  your  sister’s  bead  to  be  mended;  then, 
indeed,  your  manhood  would  be  iu  no  danger 
of  disgrace  by  any  act  within  the  golden  rule. 
For  it  would  have  been  quite  another  man¬ 
hood  from  yours— that  semi-savage  sample  of 
masculine  superiority  which  plumes  itself  iu 
ferocious  displays  and  thunderbolts  of  temper, 
and  lofty  contempt  for  gentle  virtues.  It 
would  have  been  the  manhood  that  shows  its 
dignity  iu  calmness  and  self-control,  and  its 
superiority  iu  endurance  aud  ready  adaptation 
to  every  requirement  and  condition  of  life. 
Such  a  manhood  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
receiving  its  death-blow  from  the  application 
of  a  blacking-brush  to  a  pair  of  boots,  even  if 
they  had  been  your  wife’s  boots,  if  you  will 
remember  the  time  when  yon  would  have 
been  glad  of  the  privilege  to  stoop  and  button 
them.  Yon  thought  yourself  jast  as  much  of 
a  man  then  as  you  do  now;  and  if  you  could 
subject  your  manhood  to  the  humiliation  of 
stooping  to  gain  her,  you  can  elevate  a  far 
nobler  manhood  by  the  fulfillment  of  promised 
services  to  keep  her. 

As  for  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  brought 
in  such  close  quarters  with  you  and  whose 
characteristics  you  despise,  he  is  only  a  more 
finished  copy  of  yourself.  Social  refinements 
have  smoothed  his  exterior.  His  mother  is 
probably  a  woman  of  society  who  has  taught 
him  the  niceties  of  etiquette  before  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  He  acquired  his  counterfeit  geutleman- 
liness  iu  the  graceful  dissipations  of  children’s 
hops  aud  parties;  while  you  ucquired  your 
counterfeit  manliness  iu  the  rude  assurance  of 
country  Copenhagen*.  You  are  one  iu  nature 
and  principle  while  you  are  two  iu  appearance 
and  effect.  The  rude  hands  of  nature  pro¬ 
duce  the  man,  the  refinement  of  civilization 
makes  him  a  gentleman  if  he  has  the  requisite 
merit  aud  stamina.  If  not,  it  only  makes  him 
the  fop — that  disreputable  class  who,  if  they 
have  money,  are  passed  like  spurious  coin 
from  one  dnpe  to  another  for  the  value  they 
represent,  till  the  proper  man  in  authority 
gives  him  the  same  berth,  for  high  dealings 
in  high  life,  that  his  moneyless  colleague  got 
for  low  dealings  iu  low  life.  Better  consoli¬ 
date  yourshells  and  root  out  the  growth  of 
false  ideas  witbiu.  Be  man  enough  not  to  be 


OST  SI 


a  fop,  and  gentleman  enough  not  to  be  a  brute. 
In  one  word,  be  a  man  at  all  times  and  a  gen¬ 
tlemau  besides. 


THE  FRANCHISE. 

WILL  THE  WOMEN  OF  NEW  YORK  VOTE  AT 
THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION? 

Section  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  reads  thus: 

“No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  dis¬ 
franchised.  or  deprived  of  any  privileges 
secured  to  any  citizeu  thereof,  unless  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgmentof  bis  peers.” 

Now  that  it  has  been  established  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  not  only  no  law  on  the 
statute  books  disfranchising  women,  but  that 
tbecommon  law  of  England  and  of  the  colony 
of  New  York  entitled  women  to  vote  on  the 
same  terms  with  their  brothers,  and  that 
Section  17,  declares  that  these  same  laws  shall 
be  and  continue  the  law  of  the  State,  subject 
to  sucb  alterations  as  the  Legislature  shall 
make  concerning  the  same,  it  follows  hevond 
all  dispute  that  the  women  of  New  York  have 
the  same  right  to  the  elective  franchise  as  the 
other  sex.  which  has  so  long  exclusively  ex¬ 
ercised  the  privilege. 

Whether  we  approve  or  disanprove,  the 
fact  remains  that  until  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  passes  an  act  disfranchising  wo¬ 
man,  she  has  the  same  right  to  vote  as  her 
brother.  When  the  freed  negroes  were  en¬ 
franchised,  in  order  o  make  sure  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  polls  of  the  party  which  had  fought 
to  save  the  nation,  every  newspaper  was  filled 
with  comments  either  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval,  according  to  whichever  sentiment  it 
represented.  But  now  that  research  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire  State  are  by  right  in  possession  of  this 
inestimable  privilege,  how  many  papers  open 
their  columns  to  communicate  the  intelli¬ 
gence?  Will  any  one  pretend  that  the  women 
of  this  State  cannot  vote  as  intelligently  as 
the  negro  or  the  foreign-born  citizen,  who 
ofteu  is  unable  to  read  the  ballot  he  holds  in 
his  hand? 

If  the  ballot  iu  the  hands  of  man  may  be  a 
power  for  good,  why  not  in  the  bauds  of  wo¬ 
man?  Is  there  any  place  into  which  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  influenceof  a  true  woman  cymes 
but  is  refiued  and  elevated  thereby  i  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  all  women  who  under  the 
law  are  entitled  to  vote  will  care  to  do  so.  and 
certainly  no  one  would  wish  to  compel  either 
man  or  woman.  But  there  are  thiuking  wo¬ 
men  who  will  see  in  this  their  uew  found 
right  the  opportunity  for  which  they  have 
long  wished,  of  aiding  good  men  iu  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monster  evils  which  curse  the 
land  and  ruin  many  homes.  But  in  answer 


PtoUaujcou.9!  gi (Utilising, 


The  advantage  of 
using  an  article  that 
is  pure  and  always 
uniform,  is,  you  are 
certain  of  having  the 
same  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Eight  promi¬ 
nent  Professors  o  f 
Chemistry,  of  nation¬ 
al  reputation,  have 
analyzed  the  Ivory 
Soap,  and  the  varia-, 
tion  in  each  is  so 
trifling  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  “Ivory” 
may  be  considered 
reliably  uniform. 
Each  pronounced  it  to 
be  remarkably  pure, 
and  a  superior  laun¬ 
dry  soap. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  <»f  their 
grocer,  / f  six  two-cent  stamps,  lo  pay  postage,  are 
sent  lo  Procter  St  (iambic,  (Hf  '•'iiati.  Please 
wouUoif  his  paper. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


to  the  question  which  headed  this  communi¬ 
cation  let  me  ask  you  another.  Are  there  in 
the  coming  election  sufficient  moral  issues  at 
stake  to  rouse  the  women  to  action? 

One  of  the  great  parties,  in  its  platform, 
carefully  avoids  any  allusion  to  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  slight  mention  in  the  other  is 

o  vague  and  meaningless,  that  it  will  not 
cause  any  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the 
nefarious  business. 

The  Prohibition  party  would,  without 
doubt,  have  the  sympathy  and  votes  of  a 
large  proportion  of  feminine  voters.  Few 
women  would  care  to  go  to  the  polls  unless  by 
so  doing  they  can  accomplish  good  The 
mere  success  of  party  is  of  little  moment  to 
them.  If  either  of  the  parties  had  recognized 
this  new-found  ally  of  strength— the  vote  of 
the  women — instead  of  wholly  ignoring  it,  and 
inserted  a  plank  assuring  the  home  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  monster  traffic,  bow  over¬ 
whelming  would  have  been  its  triumph  at  the 
polls!  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  probable 
that  many  women  will  offer  their  votes,  for 
so  few  are  aware  of  their  right  to  do  so,  and 
little  has  been  done  towards  organization. 
But  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when  there  is 
prospect  of  a  successful  issue  between  temper¬ 
ance  and  intemperance,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  only  all  good  women,  but  all  good 
men.  will  esteem  it  a  sacred  duty  to  rally  and 
record  their  votes  on  the  right  side. 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  women 
of  New  York  will  never  so  far  lower  their 
dignity  as  to  descend  into  the  muddy  pool  of 
politics,  and  work  and  vote  solely  for  the 
triumph  of  party ,  but  that  their  aid  at  the 
polls  will  help  the  good  men  of  the  nation  to 
redeem  the  country  from  the  rule  of  riugs 
and  monopolies,  and  the  curse  of  intemper¬ 
ance;  and  bring  back  the  days  when  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote  shall  be  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  mks.  w.  c.  g. 


inches  long,  the  lower  edge  turned  to  a  point, 
and  fiuished  with  large  beads  or  small  tassels. 
The  overskirtsjare  laid  in  deep  pleats  in  the 
back,  and  hang  plain  without  looping. 

The  more  costly  and  elegant  goods,  are  of 
course  in  abundance,  and  the  combination  of 
plain  satins,  velvets,  or  silks,  with  striped 
fancy  velvets  of  the  richest  colors,  is  the 
feature  of  this  Fall  and  Winter.  C. 


the  skins  in  a  dish  by  themselves;  add  a  cup 
of  water  to  each  three  pounds  of  fruit,  put  it 
with  the  pulps  and  boil  till  the  seeds  are  loose, 
rub  through  a  sieve,  add  the  skins  to  the  juice 
and  one-half  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
fruit,  boil  20  minutes,  then  can. 

WILD  RIPE  GRAPE  JELLY. 

Wash  the  grapes  as  you  pull  them  from  the 
stem,  put  them  over  without  water,  cook 
thoroughly,  then  strain  through  a  towel  or 
jelly  bag,  measure  the  juice.  If  you  wi9h  the 
jelly  to  be  eaten  with  meats  or  for  jelly  cake, 
one  cup  of  sugar  to  two  of  juice  is  an  abund¬ 
ance.  and  three  cups  of  sugar  to  four  of  juice 
make  it  sweet  enough  for  eating  with  bread 
and  butter.  It  is  also  excellent  spiced. 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  washing  currants; 
I  not  only  wash  them  in  five  or  six  waters  be¬ 
fore  drying  them,  but  I  dip  them  out  of  the 
last  water  and  put  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
clean  towel,  fold  over  the  ends  and  rub  them 
well;  it  loosens  the  stems;  I  then  pick  them 
carefully  off  the  towel  on  to  a  tin  plate,  and 
jlry  them  in  the  oven.  aunt  em. 


POTATOES,  STEAMED,  NOT  BOILED. 

Professor  P.  Wagner  says  that  steamed  po¬ 
tatoes  are  far  more  nutritious  than  boiled 
ones,  from  the  fact  that  in  boiling  the  nutri¬ 
tious  salts  are  drawn  oat  by  the  water. 


IRON  STAINS  FROM  MARBLE. 

The  white  marble  top  of  one  of  my  wash- 
stands  was  badly  disfigured  with  tincture  of 
iron.  I  bad  tried  to  remove  it  with  borax, 
sapolio,  salt  and  lemou,  but  with  little  success, 
the  ugly  marks  seemed  to  be  eaten  into  the 
marble  and  would  not  move.  A  friend  told 
me  to  buy  one  ounce  of  butter  of  antimony, 
one  of  oxalic  acid,  and  dissolve  in  a  pint  of 
water;  then  add  flour  to  make  a  paste  and 
spread  over  the  stains.  I  left  this  mixture  on 
for  three  days,  then  scraped  and  washed  it  off; 
not  a  trace  of  the  rust  remained.  As  this 
mixture  is  poisonous,  it  must  not  be  left  where 
children  can  touch  it.  housekeeper. 


Domestic  CcoHom^ 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMII-Y  MAPLE 


TO  BE  REMEMBERED, 


Never  burn  a  cheap  quality  of  kerosene. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  kindle  a  fire  with 
kerosene. 

Never  fill  a  lighted  lamp. 

Use  metal,  not  glass  hand  lamps. 

Keep  matches  in  a  tiD  or  metallic  box. 

Don’t  stand  lamps  upon  shelves  or  mantels, 
the  brackets  of  which  are  secured  only  with 
plaster. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


CUBING  PORK. 

What  is  a  first  rate  recipe  for  pickle  for 
young  pork?  How  can  the  hams  and  should¬ 
ers  of  two  pigs  be  most  economically  prepared 
and  smoked?  Please  give  the  details  of  the 
process.  r  ferris. 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

To  make  a  pickle  for  bacon,  hams  and 
shoulders: — For  100  pounds  of  meat  use  six 
pounds  of  the  best  salt,  four  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter,  and  five  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Pack 
the  meat  snugly  iu  a  sweet  cask  and  cover  with 
this  pickle.  The  same  ingredients  may  be 
mixed  together  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 
of  t  he  meat.  The  meat  must  be  piled  together 
and  rubbed  every  other  day  with  the  mixture 
until  it  is  all  absorbed.  In  three  weeks  smoke  the 
drv-salted,  and  in  six  weeks  that  in  the  pickle. 
Smoke  until  it  is  colored  a  light  or  dark  chest- 
nut,aceording  to  taste.  Use  hard  wood  or  corn¬ 
cobs  to  make  the  smoke.  Dry-salting  is  the 
most  economical  and  is  just  as  good,  if  well 
done,  as  curing  in  the  pickle.  Meat  cured  by 
this  recipe  is  ready  for  cooking  without  fresh¬ 
ening.  If  the  hams  and  bacon  are  to  be  kept 
a  long  time,  add  one  pound  more  of  salt.  If 
a  sweet  taste  is  desired,  use  more  sugar.  Mo¬ 
lasses  does  just  as  well.  The  animal  heat 
should  be  thoroughly  out  of  the  meat  before 
curing  is  attempted,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  there  is  no  frost  in  the  meat. 

QUICKSILVER  FOR  BUGS. 

How  shall  I  apply  quicksilver  as  a  remedy 
for  bugs?  a.  c. 

A  ns. — Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beat  to 
a  froth,  add  a  half  ounce  of  quicksilver,  and 
beat  until  the  tiny  silver  globules  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  through  the  whites.  Apply 
with  a  small  paint  brush  to  every  crack  and 
joint.  This  will  be  suffi  -ient  for  two  or  three 
beds.  Apply  in  the  Spring  and  Fall. 


SWEET  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Having  never  seen  my  method  of  making 
sweet  tomato  pickles  in  the  Rural,  I  send  it, 
hoping  some  housekeeper  will  try  it  aud  be 
well  paid  for  her  trouble,  for  making  such 
pickles  is  a  good  deal  of  work:— Slice  one  peck 
of  green  tomatoes,  as  late  as  they  can  be 
kept  green,  and  if  a  few  are  turning  red  in¬ 
side,  the  flavor  is  all  the  better.  Sprinkle  one 
cup  of  salt  over  them,  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night.  Take  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  two 
of  water.  Boil  in  this  a  few  of  the  slices  at  a 
time,  taking  out  carefully  until  all  are  cooked. 
Then  take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  add  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  oue-balf  pound  of 
white  mustard  seed,  two  teaspoonfuk  each  of 
ground  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  nutmeg  aud 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
Boil  iu  this  a  few  at  a  time,  removing  care¬ 
fully,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over.  The  spiees 
may  be  placed  in  a  sack  or  put  loose  iu  the 
vinegar.  1  put  the  mustard  in  the  vinegar. 


HOUSE  CLEANING  NOTES. 


EXTRA  FINE  KALSOMINE. 

The  following  formula  I  have  used  for 
my  walls  for  several  years,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  Thin  15  pounds  of  zinc 
white  to  a  proper  consistence  with  cold  water, 
and  add  a  pound  of  white  glue.  To  dissolve 
the  glue,  first  cover  with  cold  water,  soak  until 
soft,  then  turn  off  the  cold  water  and  cover 
with  hot.  I  usually  add  a  half  ounce  of  ultra¬ 
marine  blue  to  the  mixture  before  stirring  in 
the  glue.  This  makes  the  kalsomine  of  a 
clearer  white.  Lamp-black,  brown  sienna, 
yellow  ochre,  or  other  coloring  matter,  can  be 
added,  if  a  tint  is  desired. 

TO  CLEAN  ZINC. 

Take  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  to  two  parts 
of  glycerine.  Scour  the  zinc  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  powdered  bath  brick.  Afterwards 
rub  with  whiting. 

FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Put  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  one  half  ounce  of 
resin,  one-half  ounce  of  gum-shellac,  and  a 
few  drops  of  analiue  brown  into  a  bottle,  and 
let  stand  over  night,  then  add  three-fourths 
pint  of  raw  liuseed  oil  and  a  half  pint  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  Always  shake  before  using.  Apply 
with  a  cotton  cloth  that  will  not  leave  any 
lint.  HOUSE  CLEANER. 


FASHION  TALK. 

It  seems  to  us  as  though  Dame  Fashion,  this 
season  has  given  to  the  world  some  unusually 
sensible  garments.  To  be  sure  the  margin  for 
such  as  do  not  seem  either  useful  or  sensible, 
still  remains  extensive,  yet  there  is  much  to 
commend,  in  the  styles  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

The  goods  which  are  intended  for  every  day 
wear,  are  mostly  of  a  rough  surface,  aud  are 
called  by  various  names.  The  trimmings  are 
made  of  boucld  and  Astrakan  cloths,  put  on 
in  stripes,  either  up  an  1  down,  or  around  the 
skirt,  as  one  prefers.  The  new  serges  and 
ladies’ cloth  now  imported  are  partly  plain, 
and  partly  striped  with  boucld  or  Astrakan. 
The  colors  are  blue,  brown,  green,  and  of 
course  black,  which  is  always  preferred  by 
many. 

A  very  tasteful  dress  is  made  of  bottle  green 
cloth,  combined  with  cloth  of  the  same  color 


LAYER  CAKE. 

The  following, which  1  have  never  seen  pub¬ 
lished,  makes,  I  think,  a  very  excellent  cake. 
Four  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of 
flour,  one  and-one-half  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  eight  tablespoon fuls  of  cold  water,  four 
teaspoon fuls  of  baking  powder. 

MBS.  JOHN  SCHONOVER. 


ANTIDOTE  FOR  POISONS. 

A  simple  and  effective  remedy  for  poisons, 
and  one  that  is  usually  to  be  found  in  most 
houses,  is  a  mixture  of  salt  and  mustard,  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  each  dissolved  in  a  cup 
of  water.  As  soon  as  vomiting  has  ceased, 
give  the  patient  the  whites  of  two  eggs  or 
three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  if  you 
have  it;  if  not,  melted  butter.  mother. 


BLACK  CURRANTS  IN  COOKERY. 

An  English  plum  pudding  made  of  black 
currants,  is  not  bad  to  the  taste  of  a  hungry 
man  or  woman,  but  to  oue  of  tender  sensibili¬ 
ties  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  black  currant 
endured  in  preparing  it,  is  often  sufficient  to 
destroy  one’s  appetite  for  the  dish  when  placed 
on  the  table.  e.  w. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

In  the  healing  of  burns  aud  scalds,  when 
there  is  danger  of  contracting  scars,  rub  the 
new  skin  several  times  a  day  with  good  sweet 
oil.  Persist  in  this  rubbing  until  the  skin  is 
soft  and  flexible,  one  who  has  tried  it. 


|Ui$reUaneous(  gtdverti.siug 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 


The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  I 
monia.  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  a 
liionstnited,  again  ami  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just 
oy  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Will  Cur©  Bronchiti 

Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  J.  M.  Wharton,  Jan 
writes:  **A  Jong  time  ago  I  had  severe  writes:  “I  have  used 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  mv  brothers  Pectoral  a  loug  time  iu 
and  sisters  had  died  after  being  similarly  have  yet  to  see  its  failu 
affected,  I  became  alanued,  and  com-  chiul  troubles  or  Cough 
meneed  the  uso  of  Ayer's  Cherry  sectoral.  Jas.  Walden,  Bybalia,  A 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  has  suffered  eight  years  fron 
never  returned,  and  I  believe  that  the  was  cured  by  the  use  o. 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.”  Pectoral.” 


The  Druggists'  Circular  says:  “Acids  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  gas¬ 
tric  juice  should  t>e  taken  before  meals,  so  as 
to  produce  a  copious  secretion  of  the  gastric 
glands  during  the  meal.  Alkalies  iutended  to 
counteract  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  should 
be  taken  at  meals;  but  when  it  is  intended 
that  they  should  be  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
they  should  be  given  fasting.” 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES 


WILD  GRAPES, 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  Rural  of 
Oct.  10,  aud  notice  that  “Harriet  Brown” 
wishes  to  know  some  ways  of  using  wild 
grapes.  We  use  them  in  many  ways  Last 
year  we  used  over  -10  pounds  of  green,  and  IU 
pounds  of  ripe  ones— all  we  could  get;  this 
year  we  were  able  to  get  only  about  six  pounds 
of  green  ones,  and  regretted  it  much. 

GREEN  GRAPES  CANNED. 

Take  a  silver  knife,  aud,  haviug  cut  each 
grape  open,  lake  out  the  seeds.  Allow  oue 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and 
put  it  iu  the  oven  to  warm  while  the  fruit 
boils  20  miuutcs,  add  sugar,  boil  five  miuutes 
longer,  can  aud  seal. 

GREEN  GRAPE  JAM. 

Wash  the  grapes, pull  them  from  the  stems, 
put  them  over  with  a  little  water  added,  cook 
them  till  the  seeds  seem  loose,  rub  through  a 
sieve,  allow  a  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  juice, 
put  iu  the  oven  to  warm,  boil  the  juice  20 
minutes,  add  sugar,  boil  eight  minutes  louger, 
and  put  Into  jars  or  bowls.  1  also  made  catsup 
of  them  last  year,  aui  spiced  some. 

WILD  RIPE  GRAPHS  CANNED. 

Squeeze  the  pulps  from  the  skius,  puttiug 


PREPARED  BT 

C.^AIER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Ladies’  Cloth  Dress. 

in  which  are  woveu  stripes  of  gray  Astrakan. 
Another  is  made  of  gray  wool,  aud  shaded 
crimson  striped  velvet.  Jackets  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dresses  complete  these 
costumes.  Buttous  for  outside  garments  are 
of  an  extremely  lurge  size.  The  fashiouable 
ribbous  of  all  widths,  have  a  feather  edge, 
aud  the  widest  are  used  for  pauols,  while  the 
narrower  widths  trim  theskirts.a  la  bayaddre. 
as  sliowu  iu  our  cut,  and  Just  as  galloon  braids 
are  used.  Also  iu  pendants  forming  front  or 
side  panels,  being  cut  in  pieces  three  or  four 


This  has  been  our  65c  Knife,  but  fora 
while  we  will  sell  at.  She..  post  paid  by 
mull,  or  :•  for  $■!.  Blades  are  flic  tested  and 
warranted,  I’rurunK 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  24, 1885 . 

The  Privy  Council  has  dismissed  the  ap¬ 
peal  on  behalf  of  Riel,  and  it  is  reported  that 
do  further  attempts  to  save  him  from  the 
death  penalty  are  likely  to  succeed.  Never- 
thele°s,  the  situation  in  Canada  is  such  that 
the  execution  of  this  man,  however  justifiable 
under  the  law,  can  hardly  be  anything  else 
than  a  grave  political  blonder.  The  relations 
between  the  French  and  English  colonists  are 
so  straioed  at  present  tbat  the  two  races  can 
scarcely  live  together  peaceably.  The  irrita* 
tion  growing  out  of  the  small  pox  epidemic 
has  greatly  widened  the  breach,  and  the  exe 
cution  of  Riel  in  the  face  of  the  strong  sym 
pathy  felt  for  him  by  the  French  must  be 
expected  to  render  the  situation  less  tolerable 
and  more  dangerous  than  ever,  If  he  is  exe¬ 
cuted  the  present  Ministry  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  soon  overthrown  by  the  solid  opposition 
of  the  French  Canadians,  and  worse  evils 

may  follow . * . . 

When  a  young  couple  are  married  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  it  is  more  likely  that  they  will  be 
divorced  within  the  next  15  years  than  tbat 

either  will  die . The  lower  House  of  the 

Georgia  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  levying 
a  prohibitory  tax  upon  the  game  of  base  ball 

because  it  encourages  idleness . 

..There  are  100  Mormon  missionaries  in  the 
Southern  States  at  present.  Twenty  more  ar¬ 
rived  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Wednesday,  en 
route  from  Salt  Lake  City  for  East  Tennessee 

and  North  Georgia . Apropos  of  the 

racing  season  about  to  close,  it  is  announced 
that  Ed.  Corrigan  has  won  §70  000  with  bis 
stable  this  year;  Pierre  Lorillard,  §00,000;  the 
Dwyers,  about  §00,000:  Green  Morris,  #50,000; 
Milton  Young,  Lucky  Baldwin,  and  R.  C. 
Pate,  about  §40,000  each  . The  Gov¬ 

ernor  of  Massachusetts  has  appointed  Tburs. 
day,  November  26.  as  Thanksgiving  Day... The 
Board  of  Management  of  the  North,  Central 
and  South  Ameiican  Exposition,  to  be  opened 
November  10,  at  New  Orleans,  report  that 
35  States  and  Territories  will  be  represented 
by  exhibits.  They  have  also  been  assured  of 
the  participation  of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
San  Salvador,  United  States  of  Columbia, 
Venezuela.  Peru,  Chili,  Brazil,  Argentiue  Re¬ 
public  ar.d  San  Domingo.  From  Europe  there 
will  be  large  representations  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium.  Austria  and 
Russia,  while  from  Asia  they  will  have  China 
and  Japan.  This  is  a  small  edition  of  last 

year’s  big  show . . . Up 

to  the  first  of  October  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  landed  at  Castle  Garden  this  year  was 
25,000  lees  than  for  the  corresponding  period 

last  year . It  is  stated  that  there  are 

at  the  post  office  department,  at  Washington, 
§2,000,000  tbat  have  accumulated  from  mis 

directed  registered  letters . Colorado 

is  said  to  contain  3,000  artesian  wells  . 

_ The  13th  annual  Women’s  Congress,  held 

at  Des  Moines,  la.,  last  week,  attracted  over 
200  women,  including  the  leading  workers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  papers 
and  reports  presented  gave  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  constant  deepening  and  broaden¬ 
ing  of  tbe  movement  for  women's  advance¬ 
ment.  The  meetiDg  opened  Wednesday  with 
an  address  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  tbe 
cougress  lasted  three  days,  papers  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics  being  read  and  earnestly  de¬ 
bated. . The  11th  annual  convention 

of  the  Christian  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  United  States  was  opened  Tuesday 
morning  at  tbe  Disciples’  Church  iu  Cleveland, 
O.  Between  500  and  600  delegates  were  pres¬ 
ent,  besides  many  visitors.  The  total  receipts 
for  tbe  year  were  §16.020.  During  tbat  period 

153  auxiliary  branches  were  added . 

_ A  foot  of  snow  fell  in  the  northern  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  Tuesday,  blockading  the 
railroads.  There  was  a  light  fall  at  Galena 

and  Monmouth,  ill . . . 

Since  the  boom  in  stocks  began  last  July,  tbe 
price  of  seats  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  has  taken  a  tremendous  jump  upward. 
They  had  sold  for  §20,000,  but  last  week  one 
brought  §30,000,  and  now  §32,000  have  been 
offered,  or  within  §500  of  the  highest  price  on 

record,  obtained  in  1881 .  Secretary 

Manning’s  late  order  prohibiting  tbe  ship¬ 
ment  of  American  grain  or  other  articles  in 
Canadian  bottoms,  except  for  export,  has 
caused  considerable  excitement  among  ship¬ 
pers  in  Minnesota.  Tbe  effect  of  the  order 
will  be  to  cause  all  shipments  from  Duluth, 
which  are  bound  for  New  York,  Boston,  or 
other  American  ports,  a  large  portion  of 
which  has  been  going  via  Collingwood  or 
Sarnia,  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  to  go  via  Buffalo 

and  roads  centering  there  . Here  is  a 

rough  tariff,  obtained  from  an  employment 
agency,  of  the  wages  of  various  grades  of  help 


in  California:  Cooks,  §240  to  §720  a  year; 
nurses,  §180  to  §360;  housemaids,  §180  to §300; 
coachmen,  §360  to  §720;  Butlers,  §500  to  §600; 
Chinese  cooks  and  general  servants,  §240  to 
$420.  Even  a  child  of  14  cannot  be  hired  as 

nurse  under  §120  a  year . The  Chinese  of 

Tacoma,  W.  T.,  who  have  lately  been  warned 
to  “go,”  haveagreed  to  do  so  if  §2,500  are  paid 
them  for  tbeir  immovable  property.  It  is 
thought  tbe  money  will  be  raised.  The  anti- 
Cbinese  crusade  still  coutiuues  vigorous  all 
over  the  “Far  West.”  There  is  a  heavy  emi¬ 
gration  of  Celestials  westward  to  China  and 

eastward  to  the  Cis-Mississippi  States  . 

....Tbe  graveyard  insurance  companies  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  succeeded  by  a  new 
kmd  of  enterprise,  in  which  the  policy-holders 
are  divided  into  classes  of  500  members  each. 
Whenever  a  birth  occurs  iu  the  family  of  a 
member  the  other  members  in  tbe  class  are 
assessed  25  cents  each.  This  would  give  a 
fund  of  §125,  §100  of  which  goes  to  the  bene 
ficiary  and  $25  to  the  company  for  collecting. 

©tc . Squirrels  are  emigrating  by 

millions  from  Mississippi  to  Arkansas,  swim¬ 
ming  tbe  river  in  large  bodies.  A  similar 

hegira  took  place  in  1S72 . The  daily 

deaths  from  small  pox  in  Montreal  are  still 
about  40,  and  it  is  spreading  steadily  in  tbe 
surrounding  country.  In  several  widely 
separated  places  in  tbe  United  States 
cases  are  reported  where  the  outbreak  was 
clearly  traced  to  Montreal,  and  the  State  and 
National  authorities  are  taking  great  pre¬ 
cautions  along  the  whole  frontier  as  far  west 
as  Manitoba,  to  prevent  any  more  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  plague.  During  the  mouth  of 
September  607  deaths  were  reported  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Of  the  victims  600  were  children  under 
10  years  of  age.  All  but  eight  in  a  hundred 

occurred  among  Frencb-Ganadians . 

..A  number  of  Cree  Indians  from  Canada 
have  sought  refuge  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation,  Dakota,  with  some  of  the  spoils 
of  Riel's  last  rebellion.  There  appears  to  be 

no  legal  way  to  get  rid  of  them . 

Tbe  subscribers  to  the  $250,000  fund  raised  for 
General  Grant  some  years  ago,  resolved 
Thursday  to  give  the  fund  to  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
on  her  death  to  her  children  and  grandchild¬ 
ren.  There  is  a  present  deficiency  of  about 
§25,000  in  the  fund,  owing  to  improper  in¬ 
vestment.  Jay  Gould  and  some  of  the  other 
original  contributors  offer  to  “chip  in”  to 

make  it  good . By  an  explosion  of 

mine  gas  at  Plymouth  Junction,  Pa.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  three  were  killed  and  13  injured— several 

fatally . . . New  Jersey  temperance 

women  in  convention  at  Trenton  propose  to 
procure  a  law  forbidding  the  licensing  of 
liquor  sellers  within  a  mile  of  a  school . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  24,  1885. 

A  great  deal  of  land  around  Winchester, 
England,  may  be  leased  for  25  ceuts  an  acre. 

. Charles  K.  Glidden  of  Springfield, 

Mass.,  was  fined  $U0  Tuesday  for  selling  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  batter.  He  has  appealed . 

. Tbe  total  receipts  at  the  late  Ohio 

State  Fair  were  §29,796.51  . Tbe 

hooey  produced  in  Ohio  last  year  is  valued  at 
$276,975,  while  tbe  fowls  produced  32,602,321 

dozens  of  eggs,  valued  at  $4,890,348 . 

. Partridge  and  quail  shootiog  became 

legal  on  Thursday  in  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey  protects  these  birds  until  November  1. 
Tbe  season  for  deer  opened  on  the  I5tb.  You 
are  liable  to  a  fine  .and  confiscation  of  your 
gun  if  found  trespassing  upon  New  Jersey 
land  bearing  a  proper  caution  sign,  although 
you  may  not  be  hunting  on  the  premises.  Fish 
and  game  are  not  plentiful  iu  New  Jeisey. 
Squirrels  have  been  legal  game  since  Septem 

her  1,  but  are  very  scarce  . 

. .  Anti- vacciuationistB  rest  one  of  tbeir  chief 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  calves  have  tuber¬ 
cular  consumption— a  communicable  disease. 
Late  researchers  by  Strauss  show  tbat  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  calves 

does  not  reach  one  m  100,000 . The 

International  Landowners'  Congress,  held  ut 
Pesth,  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Central 
European  States  to  combine  in  adopliog  pro¬ 
tective  measures  against  tbe  importation  of 

American  and  Indian  Wheat . 

..The  enormous  increase  in  tbe  shipments  of 
fruits  from  California  may  be  seen  from  tbe 
following  figutes:  In  1874  there  were  shipped 
5,029,840  pounds  of  green  fruit.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1884,  there  were  shipped  11,090,070 
pounds,  while  the  shipments  for  the  previous 
year  reached  19,222,580  pounds.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  the  number  of  pounds 
shipped  has  reached  23,937,680,  more  than 
double  the  entire  shipment  of  1884,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  more  than  the  entire  shipment  of 
1883.  It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  shipment 
for  this  year  will  reach  35,000,000  pounds. . . . 

. . The  growing  ot  tobacco  is  prohibited  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
enormous  revenue  duties  that  are  collected  on 
the  imports  o£  tbat  staple . . There 


are  said  to  be  165  Farmers’  Alliances  in  Da¬ 
kota,  with  a  membership  of  5,000.  Thirty- 

six  counties  have  organizations  . 

.  .California  has  an  average  wine  yield  of  400 
gallons  per  acre,  while  iu  France  it  is  only  196 

gallons..... . A  new  thing  in  butter  is 

a  German  device,  which  consists  of  a  centrif¬ 
ugal  machine  which  expells  all  tbe  butter¬ 
milk  and  water  from  the  butter.  This  is  said 
to  impart  a  much  finer  flavor,  aroma  and 
grain,  and  far  better  keeping  qualities,  than 

when  made  in  the  old  way . The 

Illinois  Live  Stock  Commission  declares  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pnomnonia  to  exist  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places,  and  recommends  tbe  Governor 
to  prohibit  importation  from  them:  Tbe 
counties  of  New  York.  Richmond,  Kings  and 
Queens,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  the  count¬ 
ies  of  Bergen,  Passaic,  Essex,  Union,  Hunter 
don.  Camden,  Burlington,  Hudson  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex;  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  the 
couoties  of  Baltimore  and  Prince  George,  iu 
the  State  of  Maryland;  the  counties  of  Fairfax 
and  Loudon,  in  the  State  of  Virginia;  the 
counties  of  Harrisou  and  Pendleton,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky;  tbe  county  of  New  Castle, 
in  the  State  of  Delaware;  tbe  county  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  in  West  Virginia,  and  tbe  District  of 

Columhia .  Contagious  pleuropneumonia 

has  again  made  its  appearance  among  some 
of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Southampton  town¬ 
ship,  Burlington  County,  N  J  .  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  ordered  two  cows  killed 

tbere . A  California  farmer  has  just 

shipped  56,000  pounds  of  mustard  seed  to  New 
York.  This  is  the  largest  shipment  ever  made. 
....The  total  shipments  of  apples  to  Great 
Britain  for  this  season  thus  far  amount  to  82,- 
234  barrels,  against  120,682  barrels  for  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  77,374  barrels  in  1S83. 

. . .  .The  first  attack  of  black  leg  tbat  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  State  since  1874  has  just  been 
found  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  where  several 
cows  have  recently  died  from  this  highly  con. 
tagious  disease.  Tbe  State  Commissioners 
have  ordered  tbe  cattle  tbat  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  contagion  to  be  isolated,  the  dead  to 
be  buried,  and  the  premises  to  be  thoroughly 

disinfected .  Women  own  955  farms  in 

Iowa,  including  20  dairy  farms . 

...  Tbe  export  of  cattle  from  Montreal  con¬ 
tinues  to  keep  ahead  of  former  years  at  this 
season.  Tbe  total  exports  to  date  are  56  80S 
head,  au  increase  of  5,270  head  over  1884 . 

Sleep  For  The  Sleepier*-. 

Sleeplessness  is  a  growing  evil.  Jn  our  busy 
age.  when  so  many  men  and  women  overtax 
both  phvsical  and  mental  strength  through 
overwork  or  pleasure  taking,  there  are  five 
times  as  manv  cases  of  “Insomnia”  as  there 
were  a  generation  ago.  What  to  do  for  these 
cases  i«  one  of  the  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  medical  profession  bos  to  deal,  Tbeir 
chief  dependence  lies  iu  the  use  of  Chloral. 
Opium.  Bromide,  Chloroform,  or  some  other 
narcotizing  substance.  These  bring  tempor¬ 
ary  but  not  refreshing  Sleep,  and  leave  the 
nervous  system,  after  their  effects  cease,  in  a 
more  exhausted  condition  than  before  and 
with  a  lessened  ability  to  sleep.  The  case  of 
every  one  who  resorts  to  these  drugs  becomes, 
in  consequences  of  the  necessity  for  continu¬ 
ally  usiug  them  iu  gradually  increasing  quan¬ 
tities.  simply  hopeless. 

But  is  there  no  safe  way  of  quieting  th  >  ex¬ 
cited  nei  ves.uud  inducing  a  sleep  that  will  he 
healthy,  refreshing,  and  permanent!  Happi 
ly  there  is,  under  a  treatment  which  does  no 
violence  to  the  system  and  cures  hv  restoring 
the  vital  forces  and  nerve  power  to  their  nor¬ 
mal  condition, 

A  wonderful  case  of  “Insomnia,”  and  recov 
ery  from  it  is  that,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hagan,  the 
well  known  wholesale  tobacconist,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr  Hagan  is  otic  of  the  largest  dealers 
in  tobacco  and  is  the  Philadelphia  representa- 
tivtsof  the  grout  Baltimore  bouse  ot  G.  W.  Gail 
&  Ax.  To  a  gtutlemuu  who  called  on  him  at 
his  store.  No  68  North  Front  St,,  to  inquire 
about  bis  case,  Mr.  Hagan  said: 

‘‘My  case  was  one  of  severe  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  insomnia,  proceeding  largely  from  dys¬ 
pepsia,  the  result  of  too  great  application  to 
business.  (Sleep  became  almost  on  impossi¬ 
bility.  My  tils  tress  during  night  for  not  being 
able  to  secure  ref  reshiny  slumber  was  dread  hit. 
It  weakened  and  distracted  me  during  the  day 
and  made  attention  to  business  a  slow  mar¬ 
tyrdom  Fur  live  or  six  years  1  was  under  the 
care  of  different  physicians. 

“Aftor  passing  through  a  long  variety  of 
experiences  as  to  physic  and  diet.  I  happened 
one  day  to  pass  the  office  of  Drs.  Starkey  A; 
Palm,  and  noticed  tbe  sign  “Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen."  As  oil  other  modes  of  treatment  bad 
failed  1  thought  1  would  try  this,  so  I  went  in 
and  began  it  at  a  venture  The  Oxygen  did 
not  work  an  immediate  miracle  on  me.  but  l 
soon  felt  than  it  was  doing  me  good.  He  fore 
tony  7  began  to  know  the  pleasure  of  sleep, 
tiy  degrees  the  dyspepsia  left  me  and  the  power 
to  sleep  relumed.  My  recovery  was  slow,  but 
it  was  real.  For  several  mouths  i  took  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  core  fully  obey  lug  instruc¬ 
tions  and  constantly  gaining  strength,  my  sys¬ 
tem  receiving  the  vitalizing  which  it  so  badly 
needed . 

“This  took  place  about  two  years  ago  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a  prime  condition  of  health  ever 
since.  I  hare  been  able  to  attend  with  pleasure 
amt  satisfaction  to  my  business.  J  eat  and 
sleep  as  well  as  a  m a n  ea  n  desire  10. ”  1  f  special 
Information  1» desired  in  regard  to  the  remark¬ 
able  treatment  from  which  such  surprising 
relief  was  obtained  u  w  ill  be  furnished  by  Dra. 
Starkey  &  Palcti,  1539  Arch  8c.,  Pmladelphia, 
who  mad  mail  free  tbeir  treatise  on  Compound 
1  Oxygen  to  any  one  who  will  write  to  them  tor 
>  it,— Ada. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  24,  1885. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
grain  trade  during  the  past  week  says:  A 
majority  of  tbe  samples  of  tbe  new  wheat 
crop  are  unsatisfactory.  Sound  wheats  are 
6d  dearer  (IX  cent  per  bushel).  Tbe  sales 
of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were  76,092 
quarters  at,  30s  lid  (per  quarter  of  eight  bush¬ 
els)  against  73.412  quarters  at  82s  4d  during 
tbe  corresponding  week  last  year.  Flour  is 
freely  offered  at  the  lowest  rates.  Prices  of 
superior  barleys  are  advancing,  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  are  declining.  Foreign  wheats  have 
gradually  improved  and  are  quoted  at  6d  to 
Is  dearer  (IX  to  3  cents  per  ousbel).  Flour 
has  occasionally  been  6d  dearei\  The  receipts 
from  America  are  markedly  declining.  Three 
cargoes  arrived,  two  cargoes  were  sold,  one 
was  withdrawn  and  three  remained,  includ¬ 
ing  one  of  California;  12  are  due.  At  to¬ 
day's  market  sellers  of  wheat  held  firmly  to 
tbeir  demands.  Flour  was  against  buyers. 
Coru  was  quiet.  Barley  was  quiet. 

Beerbohm’s  estimate  of  the  world’s  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  of  wheat  for  1885-G  ending 
June  30  next,  is,  probnble  requirements.  35,- 
000.000  quarters  or  280.000.000  bushels;  to 
meet  this  shortage  in  some  countries,  he  esti¬ 
mates  other  countries  will  have  an  exportable 
surplus  of  26,000.000  quarters,  or  208,000,000 
bushels,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  9,000,000  quar¬ 
ters  or  72, 000, 000  bushels,  which  means  that 
the  world’s  reserve  stock  must  bedrawnupou, 
and  of  course  the  prices  must  advance.  The 
London  Miller  makes  the  probable  require¬ 
ments  29.878  987  quarters,  and  the  exportable 
surplus  26.592,890  quarters,  leaving  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  3,286,687  quarters,  or  26,290,476  bush¬ 
els,  or  about  one  third  ol  Beerbohm’s  estimate. 

It  estimates  the  probable  reserve  of  old  wheat 
at  11,500,000  quarters,  or  92,000,000  bushels. 

Sir  John  B.  Lawes  values  the  wheat  yield  of 
the  English  harvest  at  29X  bushels  per  acre, 
and  calculates  that  a  little  over  17  million 
quarters  (136,0<.’0,000  bushels)  will  be  needed 
to  supplement  the  home  production  duriug 
tbe  current  harvest  year. 

Messrs.  I.  C  Houghton  &  Co.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  England,  cabled,  last  Wednesday,  that 
they  had  just  received  the  following  prices 
for  American  apples:  Baldwins,  $3,15  to 
$3  40;  Greenings,  $2-43  to  $2.67;  Kings,  $3  86 
to  $4.37:  Hubbardsiou8,;$3.15  to  §3  40,  Spies, 

$2  91  to  $3  15;  Goldeu  Russets,  $2.91  to  #3.15; 
Spitz,  §2.91  to  $3  40;  Newtown  Pippin,  §5  53 
to §5.97.  They  report  an  active  demand. 

The  hop  season  in  Knglaud  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory ;  two-thirds  of  the  crop  there, 
says  tbe  Kentish  Observer,  having  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  drought  and  high  winds.  The  Keutish 
journal  adds  that  in  Germany,  also,  tbe  crop  is 
behind  expectations  as  to  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  Observer  calls  the  total  output  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  400,000  cwt.,  but  confesses 
to  an  interest  in  learning  what  the  agricul¬ 
tural  returns  will  be  on  that  point.  Hops 
here  are  steadily  going  up.  They  are  now 
held  in  the  hop  raising  section  of  this  State 
at  better  figures  than  those  offered  in  this  city. 

The  high  price  of  peanuts  in  1888  led  to  a 
great  Increase  in  tbe  peanut  area  in  1384,  and 
an  enormous  crop.  Virginia  yielding  about 
2,000,000  bushels;  Tennessee,  1,250,000  and 
North  Carolina,  300,000.  About  200,000  bush¬ 
els  must  also  have  beeu  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year.  The  crop  usually  begins  to 
come  into  market  early  in  October — October 
1st  being  the  beginning  of  the  peanut  season. 
Though  last  year’s  crop  was  very  good,  its 
great  size  depressed  prices  throughout  the 
year,  which  ranged  from  3c.  to  4c.  per  pound, 
varying  in  fractions  slightly  from  3.bjC, 
The  North  Carolina  crop  is  marketed  chiefly 
at  Wilmiugton,  and  is  sold  principally  in  tbat 
section;  the  Virginia  crop  is  marketed  main¬ 
ly  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Tenuessee  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  from  these  points  the  country  at 
large  is  chiefly  supplied.  The  low  prices  here 
prevented  importation  last  year;  and  though 
peanuts  are  raised  in  many  other  sections,  the 
aggregate  Is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  wt  rtl) 
noticing.  The  V  irginla  crop  was  pushed  into 
consumption  much  more  freely  than  that  of 
Teuuessee  or  North  Carolina,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionately  much  smaller  share  of  it  is  now  on 
hand.  There  has  been  a  large  decrease  iu 
acreage  this  year  in  all  three  Biatts,  and  the 
conditions  have  been  less  favorable  than  in 
1384,  so  that  tbe  Cincinnati  1’riee  Current 
which  lately  gave  a  full  report  of  the  crop, 
allowing  for  decrease  owing  to  curtailment  of 
acreage  aud  less  propitious  weather,  estimates 
the  output  to  be,  tor  Tennessee, 700, 000  bushels, 
a  decrease  or  550,000  bushels;  Virgluia,  1.500,- 
000  bushels,  a  reduction  of  500,000  bushels;  und 
North  Carolina, 2u0,000,  a  reduction  of  100,000, 
or  a  total  output  of  2,400,000  bushels,  against 
3,550,000  bushels  in  1834;  2,460,000,  in  1883, and 
1,850.0110  in  1882.  The  low  prices  in  the  prim¬ 
ary  distributing  markets,  made  last  year's 
crop  yield  less  to  producers  than  the  smaller 
crop  of  the  year  before,  the  estimate  being 
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The  total  since  March  1  is  4,375,000,  against 
3,780,000  a  year  ago — increase,  595,000. 

On  Wednesday  a  break  took  place  in  pork 
and  lard,  and  the  prices  of  hogs,  too,  fell  off  a 
little,  owing  to  heavy  receipts  at  the  Western 
packing  centers;  but  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  prices  will  go  up 
or  down  in  the  near  future. 

Prices  of  wool  are  fir m.  Most  of  the  large 
factories  are  well  stocked  up;  but  the  small 
and  medium  sized  one3  are  freely  buying  to 
supply  their  current  needs.  Coarse  and  med¬ 
ium  wools  are  iu  relatively  the  best  request. 
Pulled  wool  has  been  in  good  demand.  Fall 
Texas  is  beginning  to  come  in,  and  sells  well. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  importations, 
and  some  fair  sized  purchases  in  England  are 
reported,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
prices  must  rise  here  still  further  before  any 
considerable  quantity  can  be  brought  across 
the  water. 


$2,200,000  for  the  whole  peanut  crop  of  1884, 
against  $2,000,000  for  the  crop  of  1883,  and 
$2,600,000  for  that  of  1882.  Of  course,  the  cost 
to  consumers  was  very  much  more.  The  con¬ 
sumption  last  year  was  about  33  per  cent, 
greater  thaD  in  the  preceding  year.  Tbetotal 
stock  on  hand  on  Oct.  1.  is  estimated  at  085,- 
000  bushels,  which,  together  with  the  prob¬ 
able  output  this  year,  will  make  an  aggregate 
of  3  385  000  bushels  as  the  available  supply  for 
1885-6.  The  yearly  average  price  per  pound 
for  choice  Tennessee  peanuts  in  the  Cincinnati 
market  compares  for  nine  years  as  follows: 

White.  Red. 
l<*79-?0 . 4.2«  S.9B 


New  York.  October  24, 1385. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  111,181  head 
against  11,371  head  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week,  ivxan*  and  Coloraoos  sold  at  <2  st)a4  00: 
Poor  to  Prime  Natives  at  tne  extremes  of  *SM)<*6  00, 
with  one  extra  steer  up  to  #8  1H.  A  car  load  of  State 
Bulls  sold  at  iVSe.fa  Jqc,:  ar.d  a  ear  of  Western  at2p>c, 
The  City  of  Montreal,  which  sftils  for  Liverpool  to¬ 
day,  will  be  laden  with  quarters  of  Beef  and  1(10 
carc.axsea  of  Mutton,  and  the  Circassia  and  Denmark 
with  about  3,9  u  quart,  rs  of  Be-r  and  -tw  carcasses  of 
Mutton,  and  the  Denmark  will  also  lake  '  ive  Cattle. 
Sales  — West  Virginia  steers.  M"i  ft.  at  #?■  Go  do., 
1.3«ift.at  at  10  do  .  I. ix5.it,  at  it  tie  do.,  1:252  ft,  at 
i4H'K  Kentucky  do.  1,21 1  ft.  at  *4  10  Oxeu,  1,260  ft. 
at#.!  All  Ohio  1,-ftO  ft,  fir  84  65  do,  1.ZS5  ft.  at 

*4in  Native  Steer*,  l..*0U.  at  81  25  do.  *3  W: 

do..  1.254  ft.  at  *3  50:  Oxen,  1.800  ft,  at  *SS5:  Illinois 
Steers,  1.263  ft,  at  85  10-  Virginia  do,  1.187  ft,  at  *4  H); 
uo.,  1,'23  ft,  *4  Pennsylvania  ao  .  1,230  ft.  at  84  50: 
do.  MUl  ft.  at  84  .10  do.  1.148  ft.  at  *4  75:  Texans,  948 
ft,  at  #2  so.  do  sou  ft,  at  #*4444  Colorado  steers,  1,085 
ft.  at  #3  10:  do,  1,189ft, at  «3W:  do,  1  ru*  ft.  at  84  70: 
do.  1,184  ft  at  *3  75.  do.  1.107  ft,  at  83  35-.  do.  1.093  ft, 
at  $3  90;  do.  1,101  ft,  at  S3  17 f*. 

Calves.— Orassers  sold  at  2*-$a2fiie.:  Fed  Calves,  at 
2%pir3ivc:  Veals,  at  4J*'<»7Hc.  for  common  to  Prime, 
with  a  few  choice  reaching  3c. 

Shkkp  and  Lambs  -Total  Receipts  for  six  days, 
39,687  heao.  against  18,12'  bead  for  the  same  time 
last  week  The  market  closed  with  a  slight  upward 
tendency.  Common  to  Prime  Sheep  sold  at  2H® 
4  \  and  Ordinary  to  Choice  Lambs  at  83?5<a#4  50, 
with  a  carload  ot  Virginia  Culls,  selling  at  3c, 

Hogs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  47,218  head 
against  45.CKW  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week  Heavy  to  Light  (Including  pigs),  83  9f)®84  40. 


at  83 ujiaS  I);  choice,  83  is@3  5o.  Buckwheat  Flops 
at  tt  Waits.  Corn  Mkal.— Brandvwiue,  at  #3  25, 
quoted,  at  #3  2t)>%#3  25;  Yellow  Western,  #2!i0ia3  25. 
FKKp-Ftrni,  for  40  to  80  lb,  at  70>a.75e:  no  ft,  775s(%89c: 
1U0  ft.  at  x5@95c;  Sharps  at  #1G)<&#105;  Rye  feed  at 
lawbOc. 

Brain.- -  Wheat. — No,  2  Chicago,  9ic.:  Ungraded 
winter  R6<1. at  78c.  a#u«,  latter  tor  Amber  Michigan; 
No.  :  lied  9l>ge-  No.  V  Red  .Co.; Ungraded  White,  v7o; 
No.  2  Red  for  Octi  ber.  9?.H'®98c  November, 

97Wjc  :  December,  U7ty<i9N't<,e.;  January,  999jjD<aS1  W 
Kehruarv.  81  01  i  (diq-  April.  #i  04-H»#l  (IN1*; 
May,  tl  0!-%<*#l  tjhJji  ItVK  -  Western,  5«^»'V»p4c:  State, 
Bic.iaOre.  Baulky— Twu-rowert  State,  RJWc.:  No  2 
Canada  7814c.  Ungraded  Canada,  sic  C<oR!f. -Un¬ 
graded  mixed,  titt.'.iifcc  No.  S  Mixed  for  November 
cell  very  afloat.  isVac  ,-  No.  3  mixed  Me  In  elevator, 
t2qc  afloat:  No.  2  Chicago  to  arrive,  cost,  freight 
anti  insuruneti,  ntBOMua'.dt-oo, .  No.*  white,  SltftSlAsO. 
In  elevator:  .now  Mixed  Western,  15(»45c,  delivered; 
No.  *  mixed  for  October,  S0%t«tt5io,do,  for  November, 
5Ui*:o->gc- do,  for  December,  tMitVftw:'  do,  for  Jan 
uary,  liA^e:  do,  for  February,  4&t«<ik4£J6ac;  do,  for 
May,  i&Atbqc  dats  -No.  t  nominal,  31c.;  No  3  White, 
S2t*e  No.  *  r|o,  .U«t34V,c:  No.  1  nominal.  3se.-  mixed 
We‘tcni,*9d3Vf  White,  do.  B46»59e  white  State,  32 
6434c:  Nu.  2  mixed  for  October.  iO^ic:  do,  for  Nov¬ 
ember,  3i>tfi<AJu?8P:  do,  for  December,  8l?fj ®Sl$ic.  for 
January,  324* 

Provisions. — Pork — Quotations  are  as  follows; 
Mess  quoted  at  #»5i*a,iOOJ,  for  inspected,  89  606*9  25 
for  uninspected  :  family  mess.  8ll  ouosUOO;  extra 
prime,  .-8  50  clear  back.  #H  75®  i3  (XL  Bekh— City  Ex¬ 
tra  India  mess.  *17«.  20,  extra  do, #10  packet,  #U®i2tn 
bbl  family,  at  81*  ISO".  Beef  Hams,  *i&*5(8'55o. 
Cot  Meats  shoulders,  44*c:  smoking  nellies,  74-rc; 
pickled  shoulders,  4Hc  smoked  do,  VtC:  pickled 
flams  8Vt,i«,8<hc.  Mid tu KS  LoDg  clear  in  New  York 
.'4f,c,  for  Western  delivery  long  dear  5. '5c  short 
clear,  5.30c  Dressed  Hons -City  heavy  to  light, -i4t<i 
544c  pigs,  5<ko.  Lard— Western  steam,  spot,  8.25® 
B.27t#e.  Reilned  Couunenl,  6,s0c;  South  American 


1881- S5. 

1883-34 

1882- S8 
1381-82 
1880-81 

This  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  prices  paid  for 
peanuts  at  other  primary  distributing  points. 

Reports  of  the  rotting  of  potatoes,  espe¬ 
cially  on  low  land,  continue  to  come  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
Agricultural  Department  estimated  the  loss 
from  this  cause,  in  September  alone,  at  11  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  output,  aud  the  evil  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  worse  since  the  first  of  this  month 
than  before.  The  trouble  is  attributed  every¬ 
where  to  the  very  wet  weather  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  couutry. 

t,it  is  said,  caused  the  tubers  to  grow  very 
.aet  without  a  corresponding  development  of 
starch  to  prevent  rapid  decay.  Through  (ear 
of  rot,  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  are  being 
“rushed”  to  market,  keeping  the  prices  low  at 
present,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  later  on 
prices  will  he  high  for  sound  tubers  in  most 
parts  of  the  country;  but  will  tne  increase  in 
price  compensate  for  the  shrinkage  and  risk 
of  loss  from  rot  and  other  causes! 

The  peppermint  oil  market  in  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
has  had  an  unusual  boom  this  week,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  coming  into  market  from  all 
parts  of  Wayne  Couuty  is  ve?y  large.  The 
prices  paid  for  the  oil  vary  from  $2  85  to  §' 
per  pound, 


Reserving  of  Confidence. — There  Is  no  article 
which  so  richly  deserves  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
co  in  in  unity  as  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.  Those 
suffering  from  Asthmatic  and  Bronchial  diseases. 
Coughs  and  Colds, should  try  them.  Price  25cts.  -4<te. 


BEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  Oct,  21, 1885 
CHIGAGO.-Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  3%c.  lower;  No.  2 
Spring,  4%c.  lower;  No.  2  Red,  3J^c.  lower. 
Rye,  He  higher.  Corn,  2>gc.  lower.  Oats,l}£c. 
lower.  Barley,  steady.  Pork,  15c.  lower. 
Tnere  has  been  a  regular  tumble  in  the  prices 
of  cattle,  60.  to  $1.00  on  exports;  50c.  to  $L(H) 
on  "cows  and  mixed;”  5c.  to  60c.  on  Stockers 
and  feeders,  and  LOc.  to  40c.  on  Texans. 
Hogs,  10c.  to  25c  lower.  Sheep,  steady, 
WHEAT.  Active:  October,  85^®8'-.qc:  November  .NSW 
®884jc  December,  6i-V«8i9»c  M »y,  9478 a 98c  No.* 
Spring.  at  3v%e-  -no.  8  Spring,  7*c  No.  Red.  9ee: 
No,  •  Red,  -Be.  JOHN  quiet- Cash,  1044  c  October,  ll KH 
icaiirUe  NovnmbBr,  39Mt*3iq#c  Year,  35$|j  ,137c  Dais 
—  Quiet  Cash,  2 v'fi e ;  October  2t*4*iX24t*e  .  Novem¬ 
ber,  *H»r<*.5Qe-  Mar,  29W29QC  KVS  teacly,  no. 
2.  61!«c.  BARLEY -NO  2,  81  Pork  -Active; 

Ca»n.  and  October,  *8  2Att83  3Th,  Noveinbr.  .82*14 
«*-,  30  December.  .-8  30u*<s  35c  Lard— Steady  •  Cash, 
and  October  •.’UMu.S  Wh  November,  *1 90afi  927®. 
Bulecmka  m.  -  Shoulder  8,  8*  .‘a  *  »S  c.0  short  rib  sides, 

*5  1  q.  u.1  Ifl;  short  clear  stdes,  #’ 35a»5  411.  t'A [TLK.  — 
Market  quiet"  Exports.  8-1  75. »  •  75;  cows  and  mixed, 

#  ,>ihu#;3  Di'  StOCketb,  Si  35 m.3  5t*  -,  Feeders,  *;  in  1  5»: 

Texans,  #99U«k3  Bd.  Hous  Market  strung  Roll  eh  mix¬ 
ed.  8-1  35 a 3  5.7  pttCKingaud  shipptun,  83  40^83  75; 
light,  S3  Id  a 3  90.  skips.  **«3®S  HI.  oilKKr.  -  Market 
quiet:  Inferior,  82  W>x»*  60.  utUlvea.  #2  iA8#3  50;  Tex¬ 
ans,  $1  (*MA3  00. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  5c.  lower. 
Corn,  %c.  lower.  Oats,  ’*c.  lower.  Rye 
higher.  Barley,  5c.  higher.  Eggs,  2c. 
Higher.  Flaxseed  unchanged  Pork,  25c, 
lower.  Cattle,  a  falfof  25c.  in  shipping  steers; 
Texans  nearly  unchanged.  Hogs,  10c.  to  30c. 
loxver.  Sheep,  from  10c.  to  36c.  lower. 

St.  Lotus  —Wheat.— NO  Rea,  casn,  at  #3>jA'(a 
9iWc.:  October ^8Hj»38Xc:  November,  u3V4«i!H3*c  De 
ct-mber.  9>->4C.  Coil*.  Steady:  cash, -.s^  .  bp.  -:  Nov- 
emljer,  teSi  u-ife  Year,  8-*»>i*-vic  May,  :1544c.  Oats.— 
Sti'udv;  No.*  Mixed,  cash,  244*u»25Vac:  October.  244<C. 
Rys  'at  59'tc.  Barley— Steady  at  buwnSc.  Enos 
steady  in  i4'n«pi5c.  Flaxseed -Steady  at  #1.16  I'diik. 
#3  75.  Hulkmeats  l.uiu  dear,  #5  in-  short  rib, 45  5U 
1®5  7H;  short  clear.  *3 UP.  Laud  Klrra, 
CATTi.B-MnrKei  wcaktfalr  10  choice  native  shipping 
steers,  81^5  25-  native  butcher  steer  #7  sva  1  rsi; 
Grafs  Texaus  steer*.  8*mi<4i  >ni  Shekp—  Common  to 
medium.  #.'«**  SO;  fair  10  choice,  <:  B1«#S  tv:  Jami.s, 
#••  85^#3  5u.  Hoes  Light.  83  Wi«#3  6.1;  Packing, 
S3  40di#3  do ,  Heavy,#*  tj  73, 

Boston. — Compared  wiih  cash  pricis  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  fully  lc.  lower.  Hay, 
steady.  Rye  straw,  $1.00  higher.  Butter,  lc. 
higher.  Cheese,  lc.  to  IJ4C.  higher.  Pota- 


PRODTJCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre> 
•e>  ving  eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  *t..  New  York  City. 


Ynot  ship  your  rattle,  sheep,  swine,  calve", 
p.-ultry  eggs. butter,  rhe  se.  lard,  tallow, 
beeswax,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  aJl  kinds  ot 
Country  produce  to  usv  Quick  Sales, 

I  ......  uei.l  !>*•«*  va  r  t-uu  on  Pflr. 


"  ™  G«iod  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns  on  car- 
load  or  smaller  lots  Ste  cils.  tags,  pr.ee  currents  & 
our  paper.  -'OolJen  (irair.*,’'  of  useful  knowledge, 
giving  full  particulars.  Free  tn  .Shipper.'. 

i.tt  ,  Yff-,  ikiiiin  Commission  Jlercliauts, 

UANSBKUS.  56?s;sttssr! 


IMUHLK 

HILLER 

Jl  hn*  made 


SIOOO  REWARD  :f- 


tor  »nr  one  bin#  mil  cl«#att»ff 

flr  for  tu*rke4*a  inOch  ■  AM^-Srr«1  r. 


2.95 

The  advance  in  the  market  is  due 
to  several  heavy  orders  from  large  ecsential 
oil  importers  in  Berlin,  Fans  and  London. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  oil  have  been  con 
sumed  in  Europe  tbis  year  in  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  cholera,  and  many  producers  of  pep¬ 
permint  in  WayDe  County  are  confident  that 
next  season  the  market  will  be  the  highest 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  America.  It  is 
said  that  thousands  of  pounds  of  peppermint 
oil  are  being  held  back  by  the  farmers  with 
this  expectation . 

Still  further  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
rice  crop  of  South  Carolina  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  dykes  inclosing  the  rice  fields, 
the  flooding  of  the  fields,  and  the  sweeping 
away  of  a  good  deal  of  the  crop  to  sea.  It  is 
believed  that  half  the  wop,  in  all.  has  been 
lost.  Much  discontent  exists  among  the  rice 
raisers  of  the  South  at  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
Collector  at  this  port,  placing  the  import  duty 
on  "broken”  rice  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
instead  of  a  specific  duty  of  2j^  cents  per 
pound.  A  deputation  is  now  in  Washington 
to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
annul  the  ruling  as  destructive  to  the 
American  rice-raising  industry. 

The  mast  crop  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
adjoining  states  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
15  years. 

It  is  reported  that  the  chestnut  harvest  of 
New  England  is  not  so  abundant  this  year  as 
usual,  but  that  the  nuts  are  larger  aud  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  It  is  thought  the  price  will  uot 
fall  below  $8  a  bushel. 

Our  home  wheat  market  has  declined  stead¬ 
ily  during  the  week.  The  millers  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  have  been  "knocking  the  stutliing  out 
of  the  market”  in  the  Northwest  by  anuouuc 
ing  that,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat  aud 
the  probablo  advance  in  freight  rates  on  flour 
to  the  seaboard,  the  mills  will  be  shut  down 
after  November  1.  This  notice,  together  with 
the  continued  stagnation  in  the  export  de¬ 
mand,  the  heavy  gain  in  the  New  York  re¬ 
port  of  the  visible  supply,  amounting  to  about 
1,084,1)00  bushels  lor  the  week,  and  the  more 
peaceful  European  advices  have  been  the 
chief  causes  of  the  decline,  which  averaged 
throughout  the  couutry  from  3  to  3>£  cents 
per  buihel.  For  the  time  being  all  consider¬ 
ations  of  the  season’s  supply  and  probable  de¬ 
mand  ceased  to  have  influence  on  quotations. 
It  is  pretty  sure,  however,  there  will  be  un 
advance  before  long. 

Indian  corn  has  been  strong  in  the  face  of 
the  weak  wheat  market.  This  was  due,  part¬ 
ly  to  reports  of  injury  by  frost  aud  bad 
weather  iu  the  West;  but  chiefly  to  a  decrease 
of  863,000  bushels  in  the  visible  supply,  aud  tt 
lack  of  speculation. 

Oats  have  been  comparatively  firm,  und 
there  has  been  an  unusually  large  export  de¬ 
mand;  so  that  the  increase  of  150, (XX)  bushels 
in  the  visible  supply  failed  to  depress  prices. 

The  movement  of  hogs  in  the  Wtsc  the  past 
week  has  beeu  quite  liberal.  The  number 
handled  by  packers  is  about  200,000,  compared 
with  155,000  for. corresponding  week  last  year. 
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TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES 

OVER  400,000  —  III  USE. 


Easiest  Ridln(  Vehicle  made.  Rides  is  easy 
with  one  person  as  two.  The  Springs  lengthen  and 
shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  carry.  Equally 
well  adapted  to  rough  country  roads  and 
fine  drives  of  does.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
all  lending  Carriage  Builders  und  Deulers. 


Grain— Corn --Is  in  fair  ilenmnd.  und  prices 
are  .steady,  The  quututioUs  are-  steamer  Yellow  at 
52Wia53c  do,  mixed  at  C,ti2‘-se  lit  eh  mix'd,  M-, 
(,lo4e.  and  No.  V,  do.  55u4'.iV,  per  bushel.  Oat-,  are 
steadv  Mile*  of  No.  I  while  aud  barley  at  .1  rVa 
l*c,  ‘No  2  white,  :c> 4,1  tgc:  No.  <  do,  li >»3iv\  and 
of  mlxe  1  at  «,».im,c.  V  oii'-ln-l  Small  <»les  ot  Rve 
73*ii75e  P  bushel,  Nothing  doing  in  Barley,  sales  of 
Bran  u(  #r>  *5**15 -iu  c«  ton  for  Spring.  #i>i*i;  h>  for 
winter  Fine  Feed  aid  'illuUUngs  ut  81**70;  aud 
Cotton  Sl  i  d  Meal,  8*I<fl>27St!  du  Ibe  spot  and  C2N  !\  to 
arrive  11  ay  and  STRAW, -The  market  for  liny  1* 
dull  at  #I9*82D  V  ton,  for  choice  and  fancy  *hi  * 
for  fair  to  good,  #lti<a#is  for  flue,  and  8(1*4 
#15  for  poor.  Rye  straw  !.*  held  at  81. *8  *  for 
choice  swale  hay  at-  ill  <*13 per  ton.  Oat  straw  At 
tadOAlUUd  per  ton.  Pkodcck.— The  various  articles 

under  this  head  are  l r.  steady  dttuatid.- Wi  ru-.it  — 
Northern  creamery  at  ,‘te**3c  per  ft,  for  rxt.ru,  au.l 
•2Hse**c,  tor  good  to  choice  ;  Northern  dairy  —  New 
York  and  Vermont  cnoiee  to  extra.  ie**3c-.  fair  to 
good,  i*utl6c;  common,  9o,Ue,  per  ft:  Weaiern 
creamery,  2W2lC.  for  extra  ;  ‘Ji&'JJc.  for  choice;  IS 
«il9«,  for  common  to  good  ;  Imitation  creamery, 
Iliad'S-  tor  choice;  Choice  ladle  packed.  Hi*i*e.  V 
ft,;  fair  to  good,  tOnlOc;  choice,  dairy.  13y*16c;  fair  to 
good  ul  Itl'r  12c.  V  ft.  CUKESK  New  York,  choice  to 
extra,  itaiilfke;  common  tu  good.  Sciauc  Vermont, 
Choice  to  extra,  SQaldfoe.  cotnmou.  5<*Tci  Wealeru 
choice  f  .  extru,  stftlUc-  common  to  gOO»l,  l.a.  c  and 
skims.  *'it3C;  tiago  elite se  al  TuilUC,  Kuo*  -Fresh 
cape,  ut  *:«.'•  feusurn.  IU  22*2Se.  New  York  and  Ver 
uiont.  at  *2,a2*Vje  Western,  at  2o**.*2lc;  Provincial, 
•21uB**c.  Be  as*  Choice  nuud  picked  pea.  $l€tk*l  75  f 
tui,  large  do,  dp,  At  gl 60^*165.  medium,  choice,  at 
81.55M UKi- do,  screened,  *1  *5<uH  50,  yellow  eyes,  lin 
proved.  #171)al  *3:  R«1  kidneys, #1  90<*2y4).  Canada 


l*c, 

Hay  and  Straw.— Iiay— No.  I,  90.895c  No.  2.  Stlvi 
S5e  ;  No.  3.  7U«75e;  shipping  grades.  TOc.  Straw- 
No,  1.  Kyo  Straw,  Stkittoc.;  No,  2,  at  60<«S5c:  oat,  lotd 
50e. 

Hkmc  and  J  ctk  — Manilla  hemp  Is  quoted  at  s<ftSqe. 
Si*al  at  Hi, 44  3-IBc.-  Jute  at  iYsutlYtC;  jute  butts  on 
the  spot  at  144c  for  paper,  and  2t#2i*o.  for  bagglug. 
Hoes-Stat 9  lSSSs,  9y#UC4  old.  5qnTo: 

Rica.— Carolina  aud  Louisiana,  common  to  fair, 
hi  i-vj'ii'iQc.  good  to  prime  at  54»  *6c  choice  at  6's 
®64tc;  funcy  head  at  64«i7e;  Rangoon  at  l-VaM-Hc; 
duly  paid,  and  2Hm»2-V4C  In  bond:  P«tua  at  I4»»5c; 
Java  at  54s4#51»sc- 

Skkds.— Timothy  quoted  at  #1  90542  10.  Flaxseed 
at  81  30. 

STKAKI.NE.— city,  68j49i64»c,  aud  oleomurgarlue, 

0  18-16C. 

Sugar.— The  quotations  are. 

Fair  retlnlng  at  5  7-tSc:  9B-’  test  Centrifugal,  fi^e: 
Molasses  sugar,  UftiftSkc;  450  hhds.  Centrifugal,  at 
39-nJc,  cost  and  freight  Rertned  steady,  with  a 
fair  demand  fur  graniu.-.ied  for  export,  and  a  mod¬ 
erate  home-trade  iu  the  list,  (hit  loaf  and  crushed, 
7V(,*»7Yac:  Cubes  u'sc  Granulated.  hs-iBc  Powdered, 
M?v»7e  Mould  "A.”  «  ft-Rc-  Confectioners' "A.  6^ 
0*6  II  12c  Still, :«rd  'A."  »1-16C-  Off  A,;  JJ^CASc: 
While  K.xlra  O,  '  At  13-1  k-;  Extra  A.  5>vtf544e. 
•  C,"  5k<a5y*c-  Yellow,  40*55*0. 

T allow.— Prime  city.  5  1  uic.  Sales,  171>,iX)0  ft,  at 
3  1  t<X*5V8c. 

V au KTA8LXB.— There  is  a  very  good  sale  for  petal, res 
the  receipts  are  fair. but  they  are  not  accumulating 
materially  Quotation*  ft  re:  Long  Island  Rose,  bin  k, 
*bbl  8167-1*00  New  York  Hose.  $1 -3u*l  50-  Jersey 
Rose.  81  25®1  do;  Burbank.  Stats.  #1  -.vai  mi  Peerless 
Jersey  #1  25641  31-  Sweet  potatoes  Virginia,  #1  xt 
mi  it)  per  btd.  Cabbages,  per  KO.  #5u*o.  Green 
Corn  Long  island.  V  It’D,  at  h)v»si  e,  Dnlous -Yellow. 
o,  i  bid.  al  S2  *Yuti*2  'ill*  do,  red  per  bbl,  *2  i>*2 
Tonniioes  Per  box.  Aka*,,'  Turulp*-\Y  hUe  Jersey 
nnd  Long  Island,  per  let)  bunches,  82a**  5<t  Marrow 
squash,  per  bbl,  m\;  Hubbard  Squash,  F  bbl,  ,SC  ..  81. 
Pumpkins,  per  i  u,  *.'•■*'  Celery.  P  do  let,  bunches, 
8ioo.  Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  at  #1^8*50.  Lima  beaus 


l-  to  4000  FEET 

Ol  luiuncr  can  be  cut  in  a  day  •  Bui 1 1  in  r,  rirst-class 
maimer.  The  Best  Hill  made.  Manv  bondredsuf 
these  in  use,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  a 
have  the  best  Mills  of  larger  slr.es,  Portable  aud 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  <3c  BODLEY  CO.. 

Car.  John  and  Wafer  Nf.«.,  Cinrinnati,  O. 


NEW  &  POPULAR  SONGS 

a  Selections  for  the  Autograph  Album,  and 


HO  Selections  for  the  Autograp 
r.-nt  CiUiilucue  of  Books.  Novelt 


Novelties,  etc.,  scut 
_  _  in  stamps  to  pay  mill 

expenses'.  I*.  O.  Vickery,  Augustn.  Maine. 

HORTHAND  by  mail  Ol  jwrsonaSy. 

^jTTTIiS^  TbA  N  ew  ChA.^,1  Rmc  Scr*P  Pi*‘°ro* 

W;|||I.||||  ||MIB.|..I  12  N,,«  ll-.Ji'u  i,  *!'  r°r  *5c- 

SO.-.  New  Sample  B--ek  o,d  Premium 
- U.t4e.  V.  1_  JONES  A  CO„  Nasaau,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


a  month  easily  mad®  by  althar 
sex,  Half  as  much  ovouloga 

World  M  f  gCo 


: fox  t\)c  Dmttig. 


OW  beautiful  the  trees  are 
now.  We  can  find  almost 
every  known  color  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  field.  After  all,  this  is 
about  the  prettiest  season 
of  the  year.  These  beau¬ 
tiful  Autumn  leaves,  well 
pressed  and  varnished,  will 
be  nice  to  put  around  win¬ 
dows  and  pictures  this 
Winter.  They  will  hold 
their  bright  colors  and 
make  the  rooms  look  so 
cheerful  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  grouud.  I  fre¬ 
quently  see  city  people  coming  in  from  the 
country  with  great  bunches  of  bright  colored 
leaves.  People  are  glad  to  have  something  to 
remind  them  ot  the  pure  life  of  the  country. 

When  you  make  out  the  reports  for  the 
beans,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  use  consider¬ 
able  care.  We  want  to  know  all  we  can  about 
them.  The  best  way  that  I  can  think  of  is  to 
number  the  vines  and  give  the  number  of  pods 
on  each  vine,  and  the  number  of  beans  in  each 
pod.  Suppose  yon  make  out  the  list  like  this: 

Vine  No.  1—3  pods  with  2  beans  In  each— G  Beans. 

2-2  “3  “  6  •• 

“  2-1  "2  •*  2  “ 

6  pods.  Total .  14  Beans. 

In  that  way  we  can  easily  see  about  the 
beans.  Then  below  the  list  you  can  give  the 
other  facts  about  the  largest  yield.  Making 
out  the  li*t  in  this  way,  will  not  only  help  in 
awarding  the  prizes,  but  it  will  teach  us  to  be 
neat  and  exact  in  our  accounts.  When  the 
lists  come  in  I  hope  you  will  write  all  you  can 
about  the  culture  of  the  beans.  Tell  us  bow 
you  cultivated  them,  how  they  were  planted 
and  how  you  think  they  might  have  been  im¬ 
proved.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  learn  how  to 
do  our  work  better. 


I  hope  our  boys  will  watch  the  cattle  care¬ 
fully  this  Winter,  and  see  if  they  cannot  learn 
something  that  will  be  of  interest.  Cattle 
feeding  is  very  profitable  work  when  it  is  well 
done,  and  when  you  have  farms  of  your  own, 
as  of  course  you  will  have  some  day,  you  will 
want  to  know  how  to  do  things  in  the  best 
wa}\  If  any  of  you  are  on  farms  where  silos 
are  used,  be  sure  and  notice  bow  the  cattle 
like  the  silage,  and  ask  your  father  if  it  pays 
to  put  up  fodder  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  a 
question  yet  you  know  whether  it  is  cheaper 
to  feed  dry  corn  fodder  or  silage.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  boys  can  do  more  than  your  share 
in  settling  this  question.  If  one  process  is 
cheaper  than  the  other,  of  course  you  want  to 
know  about  it. 

I  want  you  to  do  all  the  experimental  work 
that  you  can.  By  that  I  mean  that  I  want 
you  to  think  about  your  work  and  see  if  you 
can’t  find  easier  and  better  ways  of  doing 
things.  There  is  always  a  right  way  to  do 
things,  and  the  best  way  to  find  this  “right 
way”  is  to  observe  and  think.  We  must  not 
despise  the  little  things,  because  every  great 
thing  is  made  up  of  many  small  ones.  The 
girls  can  help  us  at  this  work  too,  Dcm't  you 
know  that  there  is  always  some  person  in 
every  neighborhood  who  has  the  best  plants 
and  flowers?  There  is  always  a  reason  for  this, 
and  our  girls  can  find  it  out  if  they  will  observe 
closely.  Then  there  are  many  things  about 
the  poultry  that  will  pay  one  to  study. 
For  instance,  did  yon  know  that  dark  brown 
eggs  bring  tbe  highest  price  in  the  markets? 
Now  let  us  begin  by  trying  to  find  out  which 
breeds  of  hens  lay  the  darkest  eggs.  W ho  can 
teH? 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  raining  today, 
which  gives  me  time  to  look  over  my  sum¬ 
mer’s  work.  But  first,  I  am  so  delighted  with 
the  excellent  letters  of  the  Cousins  that  I  am 
afraid  to  write.  My  little  garden  has  yielded 
better  than  ever.  If  the  members  of  tbe  club 
wish  to  be  the  best  farmers  by  and  by,  we 
must  try  and  learn  the  best  method  of  making 
the  soil  yield  its  increase.  Our  old  farmers 
are  in  the  groove  chat  their  fathers  tilled  the 
soil  in,  and  we  must  strike  out  for  ourselves 
so  that  we  can  learn  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  farming;  at  least  that  is  what  they 
tell  us,  and  I,  for  one,  believe  it.  I  have  been 
reading  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
years,  and  I  am  following  its  advice  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  hence  I  can  report  to  the 
Cousins  how  much  advantage  the  Rokal  has 
been  to  me. 

I  must  tell  you  what  I  have  done  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  what  I  have  done  you  can  do.  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  Mammoth  Chili  Squash  seed  and 
planted  when  the  weather  and  soil  were 
warm.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  had  prepared 
the  soil  with  barn-yard  fertilizer,  and  had 


cultivated  it  thoroughly  for  two  years.  When 
the  plants  were  up  and  large  enough  to  hoe  I 
destroyed  every  weed  that  wanted  to  grow 
near  them.  Weeds  like  to  grow  near  plants, 
because  they  like  good  company  and  the 
plants  have  something  good  to  eat— the  best 
of  plant  food— and  they  have  nice,  fine  soil 
without  any  hard  lumps  near  them,  and  the 
weeds  like  all  this,  and  they  come  and  steal 
away  the  bread,  butter  and  sugar  from  the 
plants,  and  the  boy  that  does  not  work  in  his 
garden,  but  spends  his  time  at  play,  will  be 
disappointed  when  he  gathers  his  squashes  for 
the  fair;  that  was  my  experience,  at  least. 
From  the  seed  I  had  31  large  squashes.  They 
all  weighed  1010  pounds.  So  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  skill  with  a  premium  at  the  fair. 

LEWIS  SMITH. 

[[  hope  you  will  be  particular  to  tell  us  just 
how  you  managed,  Lewis.  You  are  right 
about  the  weeds.  They  like  to  push  them¬ 
selves  in  just  where  they  are  not  wanted  at 
all.  They  are  very  greedy  and  want  all  the 
best  places  for  themselves.— uncle  mark.] 


Uncle  Mark:  We  wrote  one  letter  and  it 
was  printed,  so  1  will  write  another.  We  will 
tell  you  about  our  crops.  Crops  are  all  very 
good  around  here,  but  potatoes;  they  are 
rottiug.  We  will  vote  now:  1st,  the  horse; 
2d,  wheat;  3d,  the  dog;  4th,  the  apple;  oth, 
the  red  rose;  6th,  the  potato.  We  both  think 
alike  on  all  the  questions.  We  often  make  a 
jack  o’  lantern,  but  do  not  frighten  anybody 
with  them.  The  oats  you  sent  Pa  a  year  ago 
last  Spring  did  well;  we  planted  them  and 
got  a  peek;  we  sowed  them  and  got  17  bush¬ 
els,  but  they  are  rather  late  for  this  place. 
Not  many  of  the  tomatoes  ripened,  for  the 
frost  came  too  early  for  them.  The  Dent  corn 
did  not  ripen  early  enough.  We  got  three 
pecks  of  good  rye  and  have  sowed  it  again. 
We  will  close,  hoping  to  see  this  in  print. 

Your  nephews, 

WALTER  AND  ALBERT  FISHER. 

Ontario. 


Uncle  Mark:  Will  you  please  admit  me 
as  a  member  to  the  Y.  H.  Club?  1  have  taken 
the  Rural  for  some  time,  and  we  all  like  it 
very  much.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  not 
grow  well  this  Summer,  what  came  up  were 
neglected  while  I  was  away  at  school.  The 
corn  and  rye  were  very  nice.  The  com  yield¬ 
ed  four  bushels  of  ears,  but  is  a  little  later 
than  the  corn  generally  planted  here.  The 
rye  yielded  one  half  bushel,  more  than  a 
thousand  fold.  Tbe  wheat  did  not  do  very 
well,  it  “winter-killed."  We  jii3t  have  about 
a  quart,  which  papa  thinks  is  very  nice. 
Black  Champion  Oats  is  almost  too  late  for 
this  climate.  Cousins  don't  you  think  Uncle 
Mark’s  picture  would  make  a  uiee  heading  for 
the  page  devoted  to  the  Club?  (Or  on  the  front 
page).  It  seems  like  writing  to  a  Myth,  writ¬ 
ing  to  some  one  the  most  of  ns  never  saw.  I 
do  wonder  if  we  have  any  Aunt  Mark?  Are 
you  Cousins  not  all  afraid  of  tbe  waste  basket? 
Iam.  Wishing  IJ.  M.  and  the  Rural  suc¬ 
cess.  I  remain  your  niece. 

Law  Co.,  Pa.  olive  van  fleet. 

[Uncle  Mark  feels  flattered  to  think  that  so 
much  interest  is  taken  in  him.  Tbe  Cousins 
may  rest  assured  that  he  is  not  at  all  a  myth. 
1  would  rather  not  put  my  picture  in  the 
paper  just  now,  but  I  do  wish  I  could  see  you 
all  and  talk  to  you.  I  am  interested  in  all  you 
do,  for  I  want  tbe  members  of  my  family  to 
make  the  very  best  men  and  women  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  Now  let  us  all  see 
what  a  lot  of  letters  we  can  write  before 
Christmas.— uncle  mark  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  wrote  you  last,  but  I  have  beeu  so  busy  all 
the  time.  I  like  so  much  to  help  my  papa 
harness  and  drive  horses,  that  he  sometimes 
calls  me  his  little  boy.  The  beans  you  sent 
me  have  done  very  well,  18  came  up  and  I 
made  paper  bands  to  put  around  each  one  to 
keep  the  cut-worms  from  them,  and  1  have 
gathered  468  pods,  and  the  vines  are  full  yet 
with  green  ones.  Please  accept  many  thanks 
for  them.  From  your  little  niece, 

LOU  HALL. 

[I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  help  so  much. 
We  can  guess  which  animal  you  will  vote  for. 

uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  papa  takes  the 
Rural  and  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins.  I  waut  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am 
seven  years  old  to  day.  I  go  to  school  with 
my  brother,  who  is  five  years  old.  I  like  to 
wash  dishes,  but  L  do  not  like  to  wipe  them. 
My  pets  are  a  yellow  kitten  and  a  bird. 

Your  niece,  katie  read. 

[You  are  surely  a  member  now,  Katie.  It 
is  sometbiug  like  a  birthday  preseut,  isn’t  it? 
I  hope  you  will  write  again. — uncle  mark.]  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
like.to  join  in  with  the  Cousins,  as  I  have 
been  reading  the  letters  in  the  Rural.  This 


is  my'first  letter.  I  am  12  years  old.  My 
father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  about  four 
years  and  likes  it  very  much.  I  wash  dishes 
and  gather  the  tomatoes  of  the  Ruhal,  and 
scrub  the  floor,  and  bake  cake,  and  milk  three 
cows  in  the  evening  and  morning,  and  gather 
the  eggs,  and  get  from  18  to  20  a  day.  I  have 
two  sisters  and  four  brothers.  It  is  very  cold 
and  rainy  to  day.  I  planted  papa’9  Garden 
Treasures,  and  some  were  very  nice  and  some 
did  not  do  very  well;  the  poppies  were  real 
nice.  Your  niece,  jennie  s.  kreider. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

I  Very  well,  Jennie,  you  are  one  of  the 
Cousins  now,  surely.  I  am  glad  you  can  do 
so  much  to  help.  We  shall  expect  to  hear 
from  you  again. — uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  wrote  to  you  once 
before  and  as  you  was  so  good  as  to  print  it,  I 
will  try  again.  It  has  been  warm  aud  pleas¬ 
ant  here  to-day,  my  sister  and  I  went  berry¬ 
ing  after  swamp  cranberries  or  (as  we  call 
them)  bog  or  squaw  berries,  we  got  about  a 
bushel.  We  sowed  part  of  the  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  and  had  some  nice  mignonette  and  a 
canua.  The  cauna  blossomed  and  tbe  flower 
was  red  and  yellow  and  very  handsome.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  seeds  you  sent 
us.  Papa  has  taken  your  paper  nearly  two 
years  aud  we  like  it  very  much.  I  like  the 
children’s  letters,  the  ladies  department,  and 
the  poetry.  We  have  24  house  plants,  we  had 
some  last  year  but  they  froze  last  Winter.  W e 
built  a  nice  new  house  this  Summer  to  keep 
our  plaots  from  freezing  this  Winter.  Uncle 
Mark  can  you  please  tell  me  the  address  of 
any  firm  who  would  buy  ground  pines  or  ever 
greens  for  winter  decorations,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  pin  money  in  selling  some  if  I 
could.  Your  affectionate  niece, 

Berlin,  Wis.  alice  hoose. 

[I  do  not  know  of  any  firm  such  as  you 
speak  of  Alice.  Perhaps  I  can  learn  of  one  in 
Chicago  or  some  city  near  you. 

—uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  tbe  Y.  H.  C.  1  live  in  the 
country  and  am  eight  years  old.  My  Papa  is 
a  minister.  The  parsonage  is  on  a  little  farm 
of  25  acres.  We  have  over  100  hundred 
chickens;  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyau- 
dottes  and  Langsbans.  We  have  two  pigs  and 
intend  to  get  three  more.  We  have  one  cow 
and  an  Alderney  calf.  We  have  plenty  of 
apples  and  potatoes  stored  in  tbe  cellar  for 
the  Winter  I  hope  the  Lord  will  provide  plenty 
of  good  things  for  all  the  little  folks  of  the 
Rural  this  Winter.  Truly  yours, 

Columbiana  Co.,  O.  Herman  rkichard. 

[Yes,  Herman,  you  shall  join  tbe  Club.  I 
am  glad  you  are  so  happily  situated.  I  wish 
some  of  the  poor  little  city  boys  I  see  every 
day  could  be  out  there  with  you. 

— uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  beeu  some  time 
since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  I  take  as  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Club  and  the  Cousins’  letters  as 
ever.  I  take  care  of  my  baby  sister,  churn, 
feed  the  chickens,  and  help  my  oldest  sister 
wash  the  dishes.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can’t 
like  that  at  all.  It  has  been  very  dry  in  this 
section  of  the  State  all  the  Bummer.  Our 
little  flower  garden  was  so  badly  scorched  we 
have  not  had  many  flowers.  I  have  seven 
very  fine  lima  bean  vines.  I  gathered  a  quart 
of  dry  shelled  beans,  and  tbe  vines  are  full  of 
green  pods.  Tbe  Stratagem  peas  bad  the 
largest  pods  I  ever  saw,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  peas  bore  well  too;  but  the  chickens 
destroyed  them  all.  We  were  very  sorry 
about  it.  We  enjoyed  our  grapes  very  much. 
Papa  gave  the  vines  such  a  close  summer 
pruning  some  of  them  bloomed  again  and 
have  a  second  crop  on  them,  some  just  turn¬ 
ing.  We  are  making  bags  to  put  on  them  to 
protect  them  from  the  first  slight  froBts  and 
hope  they  will  ripen.  We  have  a  great  many 
apples.  We  dried  enough  apples  for  our  own 
use  next  AVinter,  and  some  pears  too. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

HKTTIE  DANIELS. 

Prince  Edwards  Co.  Va. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  those  beans  you  sent  me, 
and  I  couldn’t  get  auy  subscribers  for  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  but  I  will  try  again.  The 
flower  seeds  you  sent  me  last  year  very  nearly 
ull  came  op.  and  I  have  got  two  geraniums 
yet.  The  beuns  did  not  come  up  till  they  were 
scratched  up  by  the  hens.  I  have  got  a  little 
dove,  aud  as  I  was  coming  to  school  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  saw  a  gray  squirrel  with  a  hickory  nut 
in  its  mouth.  Good  bye,  dear  Uncle  Mark. 
I  remain  your  affectionate  nephew, 

Virginia.  harry  h  haves. 

[You  will  do  better  next  year  I  am  sure, 
Harry.  The  squirrels  are  getting  ready  for 
Winter.  What  a  warm,  cosy  time  they  will 
have.  UNCLE  MARK.] 


PtotaUaiimtis  gulvertteittfl. 


ORGANS 


Tbe  most  bcautt 
ful  and  finest  toned 
in  the  world,  low 
price*,  mny 
payment.  Send  for  Catalogue,  address' 

Weaver  Organ  &  Piano  Co„vpa.k’ 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World's  Kxhi- 
b  i  t  i  o  n  s  for, 
eighteeiiycars., 
One  hundred 
Styles.  $».  co 
|qoo.  For  Cash, 
Easy  Payments 
orKented  Cat¬ 
alogues  free. 


New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
lint  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  w  res  t-pinr* 
sysiem.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability. 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


154  Tremont  St. .Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.), 
N.  Y.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
wiih  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  aud 
adapted  for  invalids  as 
as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


THE  MAN 

WHO  MACKS 

5  Ton  W  agon  Scales, 

lroa  L#rar«,  8l««l  Ztaariaga,  Brua 
T*r#  B«*zd  Bean  Bex,  for 

800  and 

J0XE8  tb*  freight— f»r  fr*« 

PrW  L<«t  mention  Lbli  pap#r 

widr...  JOKES  Of  BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton,  N,Y. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 


B 


Vapor  and  Water— 
fresh,  Mineral  ^ 


Sr* 

—  >*  CetitemiUI 
^  °  Medal  ami 

ftinlfiit  .iu* 

>  Wk* YrWf 

Send  for  Circular*. 


-A-NCLO-SWlSSy  ||  1/ 
/A  CuNDENSED  IVIlLIYi 

MILKMAID  IJRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
uncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


YOOUGLAS’ 


ticrae 


BEST  MATERIAL  1 
LATEST  STYLE  I 
PERFECT  FIT I 

Entry  pair  wnrrnnted.  Made 
iu  Congrw,  I. urc  mid  Button; 
with  #11  etyloi.  of  toe.  Equals 
any  $S  or  (il  «hoe.  If  your 
dealer  doe#  not  keep  them  send 
name  on  postal  curd  for  inttruo 
to  obtain  these  shoes  and  gut  »  perfect  fit. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


INPOUNOBARSiALSOPACKAGESOFbrtQUNUORSQUARECAKt*. 


MBJBMS'MR  SOAP  ?/ 

VANUFACTUfttO  ,  / 

ncJB.  WILLIAMS  CO, \ '/ 

mi—  czASTomonv:  coxm  pj 


“As  PURE  nn  HONOR  md  TRUTH; 

rover  again  mil  my  family  use  any  other  soap  fortho 
TO  I  LET  ;t*  ir«  the  testimony  of  the  lion.  Kdw. 
Fenner,  of  tin  New  Or  lean#  Hoard  of  He"  I  til.  For  the 
TOIL-ET  mioqualtsd, for  S H  A  V 1  NO  super¬ 
fine.  Ai-k  your  driurgists  for  it,  or  send  2c.  stamp 
to  us  for  tri  1  sample. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck's  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 

ami  perform  tlie  work  of  the  .Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  tiut  invisible  to  other*.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  beard  distinctly.  Wo  refer  to 
those  using  them,  bend  for  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  tree.  Address,  F.  1IISCOX,  Soil  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  paper. 


Man  Wanted 


salary  sra 

to  8100  for 

pur  business 


his  locality.  Responsible  bouse.  References  e 

aagucL  GAYtfcLU.,l!iBar 


i  Barclay  8t 


incea  ex* 

•i  N.  Y« 


-  ■  ■■  ......  .  JU|U  L|f| 

P';r,"!5itlfi°  Stock  of  Farm  both  in 
SFAtiif'cr  '  T  11  ni  a' 'll'  '  20  Engravings  rjkI  14  Colored  I1 

now:  Exclusive  Territory 

“Extracts  from  Agent’s  Report," 


hompson  Pub.  Co 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  New  York. 


Vine 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 

Major  Bkn,  Perley  Poore  has  just  re¬ 
covered  from  a  serious  illness,  partly  induced 
by  overwork. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  is  now  in  his  forty- 
second  year.  He  is  exceedingly  young,  how¬ 
ever,  for  his  age. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  has  not  been  to 
church  for  four  years,  and  it  is  said  that  .Jay 
Gould  hasn't  heard  a  sermon  for  even  a 
greater  length  of  time. 

An  Ottawa,  Canada,  dispatch  says  that  it  is 
rumored  that  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  to  be 
created  a  baron  in  consideration  of  his  valu¬ 
able  services  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  says  he  is  delight¬ 
ed  with  Alaska.  Of  his  new  gold  mine  he 
says  it  is  a  “magnificent  deposit,”  with  ore 
plainly  in  sight  in  “almost  inexhaustible 
quantities.” 

Madison  Morton,  the  author  of  “Box  and 
Cox'1  and  innumerable  other  farces,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  oldest  living  dramatist,  is  now  a 
charity  pensioner  at  the  Charter  House,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  is  86  years  old. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  declares  that  he  has  been 
practicing  vegetarianism  for  the  past  eight 
months,  and  is  “not  only  living,  but  lively.” 
The  abstinence  is,  however,  believed  to  have 
been  compulsory. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr. 
Cleveland  cares  little  for  the  relaxation  which 
is  to  he  found  at  the  theatre.  A  good  walk 
in  the  open  air,  or  a  drive  behind  mettled 
horses  pleases  him  better. 

Bartholdi,  the  sculptor,  sails  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  day  on  the  steamer  Amerique  from 
Havre.  He  will  spend  several  weeks  in 
America.  He  int  uds  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  his  Statu  of  Liberty  on  its  pedes¬ 
tal,  and  to  meet  the  neressional  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  Lafa^  jtfce  statue  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  iu  Washington. 

Lord  John  Manners  has  found  a  great 
mass  of  correspondence  in  a  loft  at  Belvoir 
(the  family  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland)  in¬ 
cluding  letters  from  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VII  ,  and  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which 
latter  throw  new  light  on  the  execution  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  sort 
for  years. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  Bayard  is  the  most 
industrious  reader  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Cabiuet. 
He  reads  most  of  the  good  hooks  of  tne  day, 
especially  those  relating  to  history  and  states¬ 
manship.  He  is  not  much  given  to  novels, 
whereas  Secretaries  Whitney  and  Endicott 
are  both  novel  readers.  The  latter  confines 
himself  chiefly  to  French  romances. 

W hen  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  Lord 
Ashley,  by  which  title  he  was  loog  prominent, 
there  were  some  -100  peers,  and  probably  200 
had  growu-up  eldest  sons;  and  vet,  out  of  this 
large  body  of  men,  bis  is  about  the  only  name 
standing  out  as  that  of  a  nobleman  who  gave 
bis  time,  energy,  money,  and  the  prestige  of 
his  position  to  the  cause  of  benevolence. 

Roscoe  Con  rung  is  said  to  have  changed 
his  style  of  dress  since  his  retirement  from 
public  life.  Much  of  the  old-time  flashiness 
that  once  characterized  bis  garb,  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  be  now 
usually  wears  a  long  pea-jacket,  sober,  loose 
trousers  and  walking  boots.  His  powerful 
shoulders,  clear  eye,  good  color  and  rapid 
movements  indicate  perfect  health. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  summoned  before 
the  County  Court  at  Chelsea  for  refusing  to 
pay  household  debts,  for  footmen’s  liveries 
and  her  own  dresses.  Her  defense  will  be 
that  her  husband  is  answerable,  as  she  was 
living  with  him  when  the  debts  were  con¬ 
tracted.  Mr.  Langtry  is  living  quietly  near 
Belfast  on  the  annuity  which  his  wife  allows 
him  so  long  as  lie  stays  away  from  her  and 
doesn’t  “bother”  her. 

President  Cleveland  has  been  carrying 
$10,000  insurance  on  his  life,  aud  now  has  in¬ 
creased  that  sum  $10,000,  The  lives  of  Presi¬ 
dents  have  of  late  been  regarded  as  intrinsic¬ 
ally  poor  risks,  but  the  advertisement  of  a 
policy  is  no  small  thing  for  the  cempany. 
President  Garfield  was  lauded  for  a  large  risk 
by  an  Equitable  eanvat-ser,  just  after  he  en¬ 
tered  the  White  House,  gave  his  note  for  the 
premium,  and  died  ere  it  became  due. 

It  is  intimated  at  Washington  that  C. 
Meyer  Zulick,  the  new  Governor  of  Arizona, 
was  appointed  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
resident  of  Arizona.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
Surrogate  iu  Newark,  N.  J.,  In  1884.  and  was 
defeated.  Immediately  after  the  election  he 
went  to  Arlzoua,  and  after  au  absence  of  two 
months  he  returned  as  au  applicant  for  the 
Territorial  Governorship,  hacked  by  Senator 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey.  He  started  again 
to  Arizona  yesterday  week,  after  voting  at 
he  rietnt  municipal  election  in  Newark. 


gUverttsing. 

Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  la,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
ha\o  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try'  this  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  ts  the  cause  of  tho 
disease,  and  builds  up  tho  whole  system. 

I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  r  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
tint!!  I  w;ts  utmost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  run  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  bad."  II.  T.  Bai.cou,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
|  only  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

_ IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  ST 

BY  1VI AIL  POSTPAID. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Dr  Id  11  ry,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young.  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  135  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  iB 
invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  33  year*  In  such  tins  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnyslelan.  30U  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  lobe  a  finer  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  Gils  country  for $3.3(1,  or  the  monev  will 
be  refunded  in  every  instance.  Price  only  $l‘oi  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  cent?.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  a  warded  tin.- author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association. to  the  officers  or  which  he  refers. 

Tlic  Science  of  Life  should  be  road  by  the  young  ror 
instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.— Loudon  Lancet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  bo  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman.  -Aryonaut. 

Address  the  Peabo \y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  I  Rulflnch  Street.  Boston. Mass  .who  may 
be  consulted  oti  all  diseases  reuulring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  TEXT?  A  T  dis 
eases  that  have  haffled  the  skill  of  AXXiXXJj  au 


other  physlolansa speelu lty .  SuchnvtX'VCT’T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  Ai  X  OXi  AuX 
Instance  of  failure.  • 

-Mention  this  paper. 

HOTVIR  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Forms,  Penmanship,  Shorthand  etc.-  thoroughly 
tnugbt  by  null.  Low  rates.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  A'  .STRATTON’S,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

DYSPEPSIA  Its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  It.  McALVIN.  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tux  Collector,  8eut  free  to  any  address. 

ti/HD  1 /  FOIt  A  1,1. 1  S3  to  ss  per  day  easily 
W  I  I  ll  1\  made.  Cnst.lv  outfit  FREK.  Address 

’■  villi  pl(|,  VICKERY,  Augusta.  Me. 


P  A  Y P  ||  T  C  THOS.  P.  STMPSON.  Washington.  D. 
rWICHIaC.  No  pay  asked  for  patent  until 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventors'  Guide. 


JHocli  and  poultry. 

iHtsm  urn,  poi.  san-m  ts  a 

1  holer  hit**,  lt«-rk*tiir<*  At  Y i»rk« 
-liirr  Hi?*.  Southdown,  iolxwoll 
md  Oxford  Ptiwn  Shrrpnnd  l^ouc 
Srotrh  l«Hey  Skcphrnl  Dmr*  i-a 
►  nnry  Ponltrr,  Send  for  Catalog** 

vi.ATIiCS  BCIIFKK  A CO.PUUJfe 

FOR  SALE.— Pure  bred  B.  Leghorns,  Houdans, 
P.  Reeks, Wyandotles  W.C.B.  Polish.  Send  stamp  for 
pri  -es.  Stiu'HK.n  Goopiucu,  Owego,  Tioga  Co  ,  N.  V. 

~~^f2806 Lbs.Wg’ti^ 

“ftwu  OHIO  IM PROVED 

*L/jCHESTER  hocsiPQ 

Send  for  description  nf  this 
xk>i  fttmou-  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

_ ~L.  B.SILVER, Cleveland, 0.^^ 

INCUBATORS  >  Hound  Brook,  N.  J. 

HKADQUARTEltS  F€B 
The  ••Standard’’  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 
F°r  Garden 

Poultry  Feactug, 


Runs, 


ru  »to  m  v u k .  Fencing. 

The  “Success”  Hatcher.  Tho  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Birds, 
Dogs.  Ac  .ami  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennels  &v.  Poultry  ami  Do*  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  Adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
sire.  81  pp.,  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  ou  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address. 

BROUKNKR  A  EVANS, 

M’f’r’s  and  Importer*.  432  West  Street,  N.  Y  City. 

UATpU  'ou can  make  a  to.  uuu 
fin  I  on  lu  a  short  time  by  using 
theCaAio  iNOUBAfaii  Profitable  at 
any  season  nit  ■  pi/ m  ny  o  t  the 
year.  WceUlllURoDI  fij.  H7, 
In  *33,  for  100,  3U>,  5)00  and  SO  egg 
sizes.  Any  one  can  raise  CTC  A  IJ 
a  few  chickens.  Bend  2  0  I  CHIYI 
stamp*  for  valuable  new  catalogue- 
F.  D.  CRAIG,  North  Evanston,  H> 

$cat  itf  jstatc* 

FOH  S  A  T/K  A  Desirable  an>l  Ktnetv  improved 

p-A  Lib,  i-witM,  consisting  0f  »0J»  Acres, 

.*00  iu  Cultivation,  located  lu  Haywood  Co..  Tentt., 
within  a  few  miles  of  depot,  ou  C.  A  O.  K.  K.  On  the 
property  there  ts  a  flue  residence.  with  barus,  gin 
house  and  out  houses  It  l-  well  watered.  For  full 
particulars, address  .1.  F.  BANCOM.  Agent, 
Gates,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Tenu 

Virginia  Karina. — Mild  climate.  Cheap  Home* 
Send  for  circular  4.0  Ri  IM*a.  ('•ntralla.  v« 

Southern  California. 

I  and  Syndicate  aud  Colony  forming.  A  few  more 
subscribers  wanted,  to  increase  capital.  A  party  to 
go  this  Fall  to  settle.  Sprelal  rates  and  curs.  Call  or 
write  for  full  Information  F.  1>.  LEONA  R  D, 
333  W  ushiugtou  St.  tRooin  5>,  Boston,  Musa, 


jrwr  C  WA/Q 


IHCUBATDR 


gUisrcUancous  Sytfvcvti.sing. 


THE  KEYSTONE  mi 

UliF  J£  €&til"il  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

W  lion  Clio  agents  wanted, 

Win  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  vh  h  Less  lujnry  to  wapw— .Z - 

Cu  toes  titan  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge  M 

any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer.  H  si 

Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years,  CT’  /-  - — - -  S 

aud  Satlsfartiou  Guaranteed.  The  only  VE  F" - -  -^f  -g BA 

>h.,t  «n  >w.  c-  r— — ?>.fy<  F»  r-r  3  Sla  - 

tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  madlaable  *P 'ST1 * l  Jgtfc* 

iron,  galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two  woodetl  1  BbEIL.  ■  -  H]  iiiiIIl' 

machines  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri-/^®‘wp  ’ 

tory.  Ouragentsallovortheconatry aremaking  a  U4  t  [  (  [  f  1  [  Wjl  llifi  ^ 

from  $75  to  $200  )v>r  month.  Retail  price,  $7.  mb  ,  I  IjaB  IK  , ( • 

Sample  to  agents,  $3  Also  our  celebrated  ■?»  _ 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  caper,  Addreee  F.  F.  ADAM.**  A  I  O.  Eric.  P-y. 

A  CENTS  WANTED^QTOCK^OrTnP 


Sitec.s,  and 


Nursery  Stock. 

Th  n  m  n - i  a  •  >  A  .  _  _ _ 


WelV-known  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES  l ' nu S u ‘n!  1  yP Fine’s To\''l v 

SUNDIRD  IPPlES*.I£DWARRDFPfiilS  HD  PLUMS 

sssMsagiapaw 

_ SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 


neadnuarters  and  General  Agent  for 
»"v  "  '",e  f'Cipe*— Empire  State  and 
1’°  Niagaras  genuine  without  seal :  X.  w.  G.  t. 


Abo  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  nil 
old  and  new  varieties 
GRAPES.  Extra 
Quality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 
Lon-  rates  to  dealers. 
Illustrated  CDCCI 
Catalogue  intCl 


VINES 


Al  I  A  A  JX  •.ar-^PPf>al  Terms  to  Agents. 

NIAGARA  r.  s.  hubbaro 


W  A.WjD  It  ATt  m 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Orchids,  Dutch  Bulbs,  etc. 

NEW  FRUITS.  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  nc-w  Cherries,  new  Grapes 
»ew  "tra Wherries,  etc.,  with  a  large  -tock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Tree*,  shrub*,  etc. 

DUTCH  HI  LBS.— Large  importations,  direct 
trom  the  lending  growers  in  Holland.  First  Quality 
Bulbs,  Beautiful  Hot  bouse  Plants.  Roses,  Clematis 
etc.— well  grown,  cheap. 

Catalogues  mntled  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Wn.shiugton,  D.  C. 

Well  Tested  and  Approved. 

New,  Valuable.  Indispensable  Fruits 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to 

T.  V.  Ml  NSON,  Denison,  Texas. 

Marlboro  Raspberry,  l  ister  Proi^tic and  Fough- 
keepste  Jt<U  (rrifuns.  Send  'or  description  nnd  price 

to  A.  J.  t  A  V  \\  ODD  &  SON,  .Marlboro,  N,  Y, 


PisrfUanfousi  gnUrfvti.sittfl. 


.  - - _-J 

aim  time  on  st, op,. r  I-  n,  r  „,f-.  Re.-dv.-oruse  Anv- 
-  . 

thts  paper.  It  iu  „■ ....  -  to  14.3  Duane  St  'N  \  C  tv 

IN  DI  AN  A  PAINT  AX'D  ROOFIN'  G  CO.. 


1S3S-1SSA. 


THE  UR8E8Tbkautif1u  l 

EARLY  PEAR.  Ripening  in  Cen 
tral  New  York  early  lu  ,/u  y,  au-  sells 
nt  fliohest  /Vice*,  s.-n-l  for  History 
of  Original  Tree,  lOOyearsold. 

7 Fleaduunrtcrts  for  Kietler 
Pears.  Parry  Slratrtfrrif/,  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr..  BiueiSerries,  Marlboro 
Raspberries,  Urajies.  etc. 

.  WM.  PARRY, 
Parry  P,  O.,  X.  J. 


500  D00»as™«« 

.  ,  r  r  7  "grown  on  soil  pecnl  arly  adap¬ 
ted  to  growing  hardy  and  healthy  Mo-  ks.  Prices 
reasonable.  Samples  scut  by  mall.  Address 

STEPH  EN  HOY'T’S*  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

PURE  NATIVE  TENNFSSEE  PEACH 
I  1  Is.  Address  !  .  B.  ItOb Elt*>.  Seedsman, 
l-II  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DUTCH  BULBS. 

my  annual  priced  catalogue  of 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

Narcissus,  Lilies, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEED®,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  in  the 
Garden  and  lu  the  House,  Is  now  ready.  Mulled  free 
to  all  applicants. 

_  ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  l!lth  Street,  New  Y  ork  City. 


For  Handsomest!  Cheapest!  Best! 


Mf&i 


“GOLDEN  QUEEN 


tho  moat  doslrablo  of  ill  raspberri****  In  QuAbtj  rlrnlltng 
tho  famous  Brlnokle'i  Onuno'.  very  lurgo  And  tho  moat  oharm- 
Ing  tr.*unUir?tit  RllovliBa^iiiklilv:  oanow  fttttj  oqnulina  th« 

Bend  for  full  M^nieuUrv,  mulled  free.  All  kind*  of  Fruit 
T r«e^  and  iMunt a  of  bmt  qij.iUtr  at  fair  prlncs.  tAw>on'ii 
(‘omrt  I'ear,  Japan  ritimx,  niv-h'A^iilnev.rxrrj  Strawberry, 
Karly  llartpwl  HlkrlLfivrrjr.  and  ochor  Irodiog  oovrltiw  in 
kit);®  Mijipli.  nodi  )/  ifi'artkorry  plmto  (n 

WbfM:  %  plrtr  ».<«nrtmoni  of  Ku^lkMrio^  Tnvra. 
Lovett**  (iiafrfo  (it  Fruit  Culture  I-  n  p^ofti^elv  illu8« 
trnfcMl  book  of  TO  pages,  fiUhfUUv  doaoribing  all  valuable 
varieties  of  hardy  nrttlU,  with  a  rich  hind  «'f  tivformation  on 
eultura  aud  maua^vment;  price  with  colored  plates  10  eta- 
without  plates  ft  oouts.  Price  Llat  of  Ttws  and  Plants  fre* 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  of 

CINCINNATI  >0.1  CORRUGATING  CO. 

S UTT A  PPRfiHA  Kor  steeP  antl  atlt  roofs.  Fire 
wi  i«  i  Liiunn  anrt  waterproof,  cheap  and  dur- 

QnnpiMC  able.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

nUUriNU.  Empire  Routing  Co., 

1130  Rarr  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1\  A  Y  I’U  II  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
•  di  ui/.  fl|1(  Unp  of  anl  ora  a  mental 
Tree?,  sb>-nhs.  Grape  Vine*.  Roses,  ete.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  in  su<ek  Also  Introducer  and  sole 
pronrle'orof  Moore’s  Diamond  Grape. 

Ll  RURAL  TKR.MS  TO  AGEN  (S. 

J.  F.  LeCLAKE,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

General  Advertising-  Rates  oi 

THB  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Vhefollowintj  rates  are  Invariable,  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  respectf\My  informed  that  any  rorrespondence 
isiih  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Gants axy  Advertisements,  per  agate  line 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  tunre.wl'Ulti  one  vear 
from  date  of  first  iu-=eri  Ion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  cr  iers  occupying  4  or  more  lines 

agate  space . ....25  '• 

Preferred  positions - -  -  25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  NolU-es,  ending  with  ”.4de per 
line,  minion  leaded.. . .  . . . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rcbal  New  Yorkkr  is: 

Single  copy,  v>er  year . $2.00 

“  •’  Six  months . . . .....  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $:S.tM  ( 12s.  6d.) 

France  ...  .  X(U(l6V»fr.) 

French  Colonies  . .  4.03  i29i^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
a*  second-class  mail  matter. 
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Springfield,  O 
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Xliircl  and  nauptiiu  Sts.,  Fliiladelpliia,  I»a, 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  TMt  Mt»T, 


No.  10.  H*" 

FAMILY  SIZE. 

Price,  $3.00. 
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“In  union  there  is  strength,”  as  the  cream¬ 
ery  man  said  when  he  mixed  a  lot  of  lard  with 
the  butter. 

A  new  sing  is  called:  “Wilt  thou,  O  Wilt 
thou?”  It  is  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  a  col¬ 
lar  and  pair  of  cuffs. 

Dogs  are  better  off  than  human  beings  in 
hot  weather.  They  go  about  wearing  nothing, 
but  pants  and  a  collar. 

“Toddles,  did  you  ever  see  my  pen  point?’ 
“No,  but  I’ve  seen  your  ink  stand.*’  “How 
can  that  be  when  they  are  both  stationery?” 

AN  English  professor  has  written  an  article 
on  “The  danger  of  yawning.”  Does  he  want 
people  to  keep  away  from  church  altogether* 

A  little  Albany  girl,  spending  tbe  summer 
in  the  country7,  wrote  to  her  father:  “Please 
bring  me  anew  toothbrush ;  mine  is  moulting. 

A  magistrate  once  consoled  a  man  who 
complained  that  justice  had  not  been  done 
him,  by  the  remark  that  it  was  “very  lucky 
for  him.” 

Solemn  question  with  city  people  about  ta 
go  to  the  country:  “What  shall  we  do  with 
the  bird  or  cat.?”  One  good  way  is  to  let  the 
cat  have  tbe  bird  and  then  kill  the  cat. 

A  voting  poetess  says  “she  told  her  secret 
to  the  sweet  wild  rose.”  She  was  very  im¬ 
prudent.  When  the  sweet  wild  roses  “blow” 
she  will  wish  she  had  kept  her  secrets  to  her¬ 
self. 

Here  lies  the  banes  of  El.  hard  Lawton. 

Whose  death  al  s!  was  strangely  brought  on; 
Trylug  his  corns  one  day  to  mow  olt. 

His  razor  all poed  and  cut  bis  toe  oft, 

HU  toe,  or  .atbor  whnt  It  grew  to, 

An  inflammation  quloklv  flew  to, 

Which  look,  atas!  to  mortilylng, 

And  was  the  cause  of  Richard’s  dying. 

It  was  a  case  of  breach  of  promise.  The 
evidence  beutg  all  in,  the  defendant  was  al 
lowed  to  say  a  word  iu  his  own  behalf.  “Yes,’ 
he  said,  “I  kissed  her  almost  continually  every 
evening  1  called  at  her  house.1  Lawyer  lor 
the  claimant:  “Then  you  confess  it?’  Defend¬ 
ant:  "Yes,  I  do  confess  it;  out  I  bad  to  do  it.’ 
Lawyer:  “Had  to  do  itl  What  do  you  mean?” 
Defendant:  “That  was  the  only  way  1  could 
keep  her  from  singing.”  The  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  defendant,  without  leaving  their 
seats.  _ 
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rrioht’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys  Diabetes  and 
her  Diseases  Of  'he  Kinneys  and  Liver,  winch  >  u 
re  being  so  frightened  about,  Hop  Bitters  Is  the 
nly  thing  ihot  will  surely  ana  permanently  prevent 
ndeure.  All  other  pretended  cures  only  relieve  tor 
tune  and  then  make  you  many  times  worse. 

U  KLKSS  FRIGHT. 

To  worry  about  any  Liver.  Kidney  or  urinary 
'rouble,  especially  Bright’s  Disease  or  Diabetes,  a 
lop  Miters  never  tails  of  s  cure  where  a  cure  is  pos 
Ibie.  We  know  this. 
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HOW  TO  BE  UP 

I  BUSINESS  TOPICS.  - - 

i,,>ttec  Writer  and  Book  of  Comnier 
at  Forms,  being  the  most  Complete  and  Cheapest 
mk  ever  published.  Containing  'AW  rages,  bound 
.  boards,  cloth  hack,  price  50  cents,  bent  post 

1Ui’K  VCELSIO R  W 1IL1SH1NO  I1UC|E, 
g  31  lleekitiHii  Street.  New  York,  n.j. 


CIDER 

NIAKERSSV^a?ssir«^S^ 


iiUUU  NEWb 
DIES. 


Cats  Corn 

fodder,  H»y 
ind  Gtnw  1 
Easier  <k  faster  than  any  other  Cut* 
ter  made.  We  will  prove  this  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  Wilder  Mfg.  Co.,  Monroe,  Mlok 


f  AF  ALL  THE  SAWS  I  ever  saw  sawt  I  never  saw  a 
U  saw  SAW  like  this  saw  saws.  Universal  verdict 
rail  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
awing  Machine.  B.  C.  XMkfettT  Cc«  SatUa  Creek.  Mich 


ROVER. 

Old  Lady :  “I  like  a  dog  about  tbe  house,  he’s  such  company  for  the  children  to  play  with, 
and  1  think  he  enjoys  it  quite  as  much  as  I  do.” 

We  would  rather  hare  the  dog's  evidence  of  this  latter  statement. 


HOLSTE IN-FRIESIANS, 

80  Head  selected  from  the  noted 

MAPLEWOOD  HERD. 

Young  Cows  In  calf  by  “CONSTANTYN”  20-40,  America’s  Champion  Bull. 

Yearling  Heifer*  in  calf  by  “SIR  HENRY  OF  MAPLEWOOD,”  Sweepstakes  Bull  at Toledo  and 


St.  Louis  Fair*. 

Yearling  Bulls,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves,  will  be 
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Send  Tor  Catalogue. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER 


Hold  by  all 
Hardware  Dealers. 


Tested  and  Endorsed  toy  too  Agricultural  Journals. 

_ _  .  .  ■  a _ 1 _ A  Un^l.f  uavui 


American  Agriculturist  says: 

“These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  made  in  either  Hemisphere.” 


Farm  and  Fireside  says : 

'•After  testing,  each  editor  immediately 
ordered  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  his 

family  use.”  - -  .  _ 

AV>  prefer  you  buy  tYoni  your  Dealer.  If  he  is  out  of  them,  send  money 
>  ‘  to  us.  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train 


R.U  GOING  JVi&ti2S&! 

Owo«u,  N.  A'.,  fur  new  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Blacksmithing  S  FARM 

Save  T’lme  and  Money  by  using 

llOLT'ri  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

For  $20- 

Larger  Size  825.  Singh-  Forge  810. 
Blacksmiths'Tools.Hand  Drills, Ac, 

,  k  HOLT  M’F’C  CO. 

5-  C’vatral  Way,  Cleveland,  U. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SlILK  Y  FLOYVS  Complete. 


On  NOVEMBER  30 th  1885,  in  connection  with  the  National  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  III. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

F.  C.  STEVENS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


STEEL-CHILLED 

and 

COMBINATION 

INTERCHANGE¬ 

ABLE. 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES- 
BEST 

GENERAL 

PURPOSE 


Equipped  with 
JOINTERS. 
STEEL  CUTTERS 
and 

WHEELS. 


am  I  COC  Field.  Road,Lawn.al| 
nULLLIlu*— Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  8tc*i  Plow,  better  thwi  uny 
chi  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  corn 
Drill,  Cyclone  cutter  TUIt  NEW 
YORK  PLOW  CO,.  5S  Heckman  8t 
“Ktisllngc  Congress, ”«8  Pages.  VF 


ORTABLE  GRINDING  NIIILS. 

30‘A  to  312  South  t'uuul  fcst.,  Chicago. 


Ollt  tslJLKY 


W* 


PLOWS. 

Adjustable  to  any  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  by  _ _  ^ 

BlICHE  B.  GIBBS  &  CO., Canton, 0. 


BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  .Hills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


POTATO  PLOW 

and  attach inenis  Orate $  thi 
/urroit’i,  Coven  the  aerd.eut 
Ovate*  and  dt gt  the  crop.  No 
pay  demanded  If  It  doe*  noi 
work.  Order  now  to  get  the 
lowest  price. 

REINER  AND  liKO., 

Box  tin.  Line  1  exlngton.  •*»- 


A  TRIAL  OFFER! 

THE  FARM  AND  CARDEN 

Is  tt  handsomely  printed  monthly  paper,  with  Orig¬ 
inal  Illustrations,  and  is  a  homelike,  sen¬ 
sible  and  ueeurnle  rural  journal. 

INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE 

and  Valuable  Information  from  every  State  in 
— -  j  he  Union,  but  no 

nonsense  or 
stolen  idea*. 
It  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on 
FRUITS 
A  V  EG  E- 
T  A  HI.ES 
Contains 
the  BEST 
Po  u  I  try 
pages  for 
those  who 
raise  chick. 
,  ns  for  protit, 
and  is  sure  to 
surprise,  interest 
•'and  please  you 
__  ine  of  each  ten  trial 

oubseribers  Isjcoine  per¬ 
manent  readers,  and  use  their  influence  to  send  more 
names.  Experience  having  taught  us  this,  we  Ml  cer- 
certain  that  it  will  pay  n«  to  make  A  1. 1 II E  It  A  L 
OFFER  to  induoe  every  one  to  try  the  paper. 

3  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL  lOc. 

To ovo ry  reader  of  t  his  who  will  send  ua  lOe.  ir.  stamps 
or  silver,  vre  « itl  send  "THE  FARM  AND  GAI  DEN’’ 
on  trial  fur  three  months  Please  accept  thistrlal  offer 
at  once,  if  only  to  sstisfy  curiosity,  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  agreeably  disappointed.  Address  at  onco, 
‘  FARM  AND  GARDEN,’*  725  Filbert  S>  , 
(  Ueniion  i hit  paper,)  .Philadelphia,  IT.. 


M.  -W-  DUNHAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Percherou  Horses  valued  at  ♦#, 600,000, 
which  Includes  ubuut 

70  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  Of  blood  Is  established  by  pedigrees  re¬ 
corded  In  the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  Trance,  the  only 
Stud  Book  ever  published  in  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON  HAND: 
14=0 

Imported  Brood  Mares 

£200 

Imported  Stallions, 

Old  enough  for 
Service, 


125  COLTS 


Two 


and 


years  old 
younger. 

Rcoognlttng  the  prin¬ 
ciple  accepted  by  all  intelli- 
,  ~t  Mjtjy  irent  hm-den  that,  how- 

VaY  Vi/*  ever  well  bred  animals  may  be 

M  said  to  be, If  their  pedigree*  are  not 

recorded,  they  should  be  valued  only  ns  grades,  1  will 

sell  all  Imported  stock  nt  grade  prices  when  I  cannot 

furnish  with  the  animal  sold,  jHaligre#,  verified  by  the 
original  French  certificate  of  ft*  number  anil  record  In 
the  Percheron  Stud  book  of  France.  100.|»,ge  Illii*- 
trilled  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wayne,  Ills.,  Is  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  tho  Chicago  dt  North -Wautem  Uy 

IRE  VICTORY  FFEO  MILL  IMPROVED. 

The  only 
mill  that 
Is  a  com¬ 
plete  sue- 
e e r s  in 

grinding 
corn  nml 
cob  to¬ 
gether, 
und  also 
grlmisull 
11 

durable. 

Mslzes.ea 

KUiiUbu.V 

.  Warrant  d 
eve i y  respect. 

circulars  ad- 


m  tN  |  nr  Per  C«nL 
ARE  I  CO  .  PROFIT. 

taking  order*  for  our  celebrated  oil  portrait*.  I  |  ev ““'J 
tnowledgo  of  thu  business  unnecessary.  82.25  Outfit 
Fr«H>.  Tim  agent  realizes  trs)  profit  per  week  on  only  4 
irder*  per  day .  Heilly  llroe.  He  Co.,  Hi  Brooino  St.,  N.  I 


■  r>«»  Hidden  Numc.fV-.  l’erfumcd  Card.A  I’rUc 
ltte.  CLINTON  II ROB,  CllnlunvUlc,  Conn. 

IT  DAVC  to  sell  tiur  Rubber  Frlnlmg  Stamps.  Sam 
II  rftTS  meslfree.  .1  M.  Mivtkn Co  rio ,-ian  i.  > 

APCNTC  ,no"-‘V  collecting  Family  Pic  t  u  res  to  «-n- 
AuLN  I  0  laigc;  all  styles.  Pictures  guaranteed,  hpectal 
loducewenu.  EMP1KX  COFV1NG  Co.,  381  Canal  Street,  N.*- 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  7,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
S'l.OO  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1885,  by  the  Rural  New- Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


ent  sorts  of  black  currants,  and  watched  the 
results  with  some  interest,  yet  I  feel  that  I  do 
not  know  enough  on  this  subject  to  enable  me 
to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  best  varieties. 
I  find  them  to  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  so  that  an  opinion  formed  one  season  is 
often  modified  the  next.  Differences  of  soil 
also  bring  about  very  different  results.  I  have 
a  large  number  of  seedlings  growing,  some  of 
which  have  fruited,  and  others  will  fruit 
next  year;  and  I  hope  when  I  can  compare 
these  with  the  better  sorts  in  cultivation,  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  best  varieties.  I  have  two  seedlings 
which  I  have  fruited  for  several  years,  and 
which  have  given  very  good  results  on  the 
whole,  yet  in  common  with  other  varieties, 
they  have  varied  considerably  with  the  season. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


Prom  Vice-Pres.  T.  V.  Mdnson. 

What  “I  know"  of  black  currants  id  Texas 
can  soon  be  told.  I  have  tried  only  a  few 
plants  of  Ribes  aureum,  brought  from  the 
ravines  of  the  Panhandle  of  Northwestern 
Texas.  It  is  the  only  species  of  currant  1  have 
heard  of  as  doing  any  good  here.  It  does  en¬ 
dure  well  here,  bears  well,  the  fruit  is  as  large 
as  that  of  the  English  black  currant  and  of 
much  better  flavor,  to  my  taste,  with  more  of 
the  spicy  tartness  of  the  red  currants.  It 
makes  a  choice  jelly,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
red  currants,  makes  a  good  substitute,  and 
will,  likely,  become  a  standard  small  fruit  in 
the  Southwest.  Besides  the  fruit,  the  flowers 
are  handsome.  In  fact,  the  shrub  a  nice  orn¬ 
ament  for  any  yard  if  properly  placed. 

Denison,  Texas. 


but  it  lacks  somewhat  in  hardiness  of  plant. 
I  hear  of  more  recent  varieties  than  those 
mentioned,  but  have  not  yet  tested  them. 
This  class  of  currants  is  much  sought 
after  in  Western  markets,  especially  by 
people  of  foreign  extraction,  commanding 
good  prices,  the  supply  seldom  proving 
adequate  to  the  demand. 

South  Haven  Mich. 

Fnm  T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.D. 

I  bi  ve  but  little  market  for  black  currants. 
I  have  grown  some  Black  Naples,  but  find 
that  the  fruit  drops  off  badly  as  soon  as  ripe 
or  a  little  before. 

Newport,  Vermont. 

From  J.  T.  Lovett. 

Very  few  people  are  fond  of  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  fresh  black  currants;  yet  they  are 
“just  splendid"  for  stewing,  canning,  drying 
in  sugar,  or  for  jelly.  The  bush  has  no  ene¬ 
my,  as  the  currant  worm  never  visits  it.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  thrifty  grower  and  yields 
large  crops.  Every  family  should  have  the 
Black  Naples  or  Lee’s  Prolific, 

Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

From  Pethb  B  Mead.  - 

*  , 

For  a  fruit  that  has  been  cultivated  for  so 
many  years  (though  here  on  a  very  limited 
scale),  the  black  currant  has  met  with  little 
or  no  improvement  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  when  Lee’s  Prolific  was  introduced. 
The  Black  Naples  was  a  step  in  advance  of 
the  species,  and  Lee’s  Prolific  several  steps  in 
advance  of  the  Black  Naples,  still  leaving, 
however,  a  very  considerable  field  for  im¬ 
provement.  Lee’s  Prolific  excels  in  earliness, 
and  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry.  The  distinc¬ 
tively  marked  flavor  of  the  species  is  some¬ 
what  toned  down  too,  there  being  little  or  no 
room  to  tone  it  up,  even  if  one  desired  it.  The 
blackcurrant,  notwithstanding,  has  some  valu¬ 
able  properties,  which  are  appreciated  by  our 
English  and  Scotch  friends,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Why,  then,  is  the  black  currant  not  more 
commonly  grown  among  us?  I  think  the 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  do  not  understand 
its  proper  place  and  uses.  They  suppose  that 
it  is  to  be  eaten  out  of  hand  and  served  up 
with  sugar,  as  we  use  the  red  currant.  I 
know  that  some  regard  it  in  this  way  and  I 
infer  that  a  great  many  do.  We  therefore 
find  a  piant,  or  perhaps  two,  put  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  to  be  grown  as  a  curiosity. 
But  the  black  currant  is  not  to  be  eaten  in  this 
way,  at  least  for  the  present,  though  some 
persons  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  as  others  do  for 
the  Concord  and  similarly  flavored  grapes; 
and  I  really  do  not  see,  co-fen's  paribus,  why 
a  person  w  ho  loves  the  one  should  not  also 
love  the  other.  The  proper  use  for  the  black 
currant  is  for  conversion  into  a  jelly,  which, 
besides  the  usual  uses  of  a  jelly,  is,  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  supposed  to  have  valuable  medi¬ 
cinal  qualities,  and  finds  no  inconsiderable  use 
in  this  way ;  as,  for  example,  a  cure  for  colds 
and  sore  throats.  The  black  currant,  there¬ 
fore,  deserves  a  place  in  the  vegetable  or 
kitchen  garden,  as  affording  the  means  for  a 
useful  jelly, if  for  no  other  reason .  Its  culture 
is  easy  and  simple,  it  is  a  strong  grower;  but 
you  should  avoid  the  two  usual  extremes  of 
entire  neglect  on  the  one  hand,  and  backing  it 
to  pieces  with  the  pruning  knife,  on  the  other. 
It  should  have  a  good  soil  to  grow  in,  and  the 
ground  should  bo  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
simply  stirring  the  surface,  wbeu  needed, 
with  a  pushing  hoe.  After  the  plants  have 
become  established,  the  old  wood  should  be 
cut  entirely  out  from  year  to  year  as  needed 
to  keep  the  bush  open.  This  is  simple  enough, 
aud  all  that  is  needed. 

In  regard  to  kinds  to  plant,  I  would 
choose  Lee’s  Prolific,  as  being  the  best. 
Haviug  that,  there  is  no  need  for  any  other; 
at  least  not  until  further  improvements  have 
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From  Sec,  E.  Williams. 

Black  currants  are  emphatically  an  English 
dish  wheu  used  as  a  dessert;  the  peculiar,  aro¬ 
matic,  pungent  flavor  of  the  fruit,  while  gen¬ 
erally  relished  and  enjoyed  by  the  English 
people,  is  quite  as  generally  disliked,  if  not 
detested,  by  Americans.  In  cooking,  this 
disagreeable  feature  entirely  disappears,  so 
that  in  the  shape  of  jellies  or  jams,  or  as 
canned  Iruit  in  pies,  takes  or  puddings,  they 
are  entirely  unobjectionable  to  the  most  re¬ 
fined  taste.  A  love  for  them  in  their  natural 
state,  like  that  for  tropical  guuvu,  must  gen¬ 
erally  be  acquired. 

The  Black  English  and  Black  Naples  have 
for  a  long  time  comprised  the  list  of  varieties, 
the  latter  being  the  most  universally  cultivat¬ 
ed.  A  few  years  ago  a  new  variety,  under 
the  name  of  Lee's  Prolific,  was  loudly  herald¬ 
ed  as  a  great  advance;  but  a  trial  of  three 
years  does  not  develop  such  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  as  I  was  led  to  expect.  As  grown 
side  by  side,  the  fruit  of  the  Prolific  tuny  be  a 
trifle  larger  and  perhaps  more  abuudaut,  but 
the  age  of  the  plants  may  cause  the  apparent 
difference;  they  are  only  black  currants.  An 
objectionable  feature  of  these  currants  is  the 
unevenness  of  ripening;  when  the  first  cur¬ 
rant  on  the  stem  is  mature  in  size  aud  ripeness, 
the  remaining  one,  two  or  three,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  bard,  green  and  small  If  they 
would  all  mature  at  one  time,  as  other  cur- 
iants  do,  it  would  be  a  dtsirabie  feature,  but 
cooking  brings  this  unevenness  to  a  level. 

Up  to  withm  a  few  years  the  New  York 
market  has  taken  all  of  my  small  crop  readily 
at  10  cents  per  pound,  but  lately  they  have 
been  a  drug  at  nominal  prices,  aud  consider¬ 
ing  their  light  crop  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  red  varieties,  they  ure  not  worth  the 
ground  they  occupy.  Borne  dozen  or  more 
years  ago  nurserymen  offered,  in  their  lists,  a 
black  variety  under  the  name  of  Missouri 
Sweet  fruited,  claiming  that  the  fruit  was  as 
good  as  huckelborries.  1  obtained  a  few 
plants,  and  grew  them  u  number  of  years, 
aud  while  this  variety  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  others  iu  the  matter  of  fruitfulness 
aud  even  in  taste,  being  sweet  and  void  of 
character,  I  prefer  the  huckelberries  every 
time  to  any  black  currants  I  ever  saw. 

Montclair.  N.  J. 

From  Ex  Gov.  R.  W.  Furnas. 

Really  euri ants  of  all  kiuds  have  given  so 
little  satisfaction  with  us,  that  but  few,  com¬ 
paratively,  are  being  planted.  Eight  or  ten 
years  since,  1  had  a  large,  black  currant  that 
did  well  for  a  few  years;  but  dually  it  weut 
the  way  of  all  other  members  of  the  Ribes  fam¬ 
ily.  A  wild  currant  is  fouud  in  many  por- 
tionsof  this  region,  which  is  very  prolific.  The 
fruit,  however,  is  insignificant  in  size,  and  of  but 
little  use.  The  wild  goosuberry  Is  abuudaut, 
prolific  and  of  more  tbau  fair  quality.  Borne 
one  ought,  to  teach  us,  out  here,  to  fruit  to 
more  advautugo  both  currants  and  goose- 
berries  of  the  improved  varieties.  Plants  do 
well,  luxuriate  m  our  rich  soil;  but,  for  some 
reason,  they  fail  iu  fruiting. 

Browuville,  Neb. 


BLACK  CHAMPION  CURRANT. From  Nature.  Fig.  473 


From  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  varieties  of  black  currants.  Black 
English  is  one  of  the  oldest,  but  is  now  rare. 
It  is  comparatively  unproductive.  Black 
Naples  is  a  more  recent  variety',  and  has 
largely  superseded  the  foregoing,  mainly  on 
aecouuiofits  greater  productiveness.  Lee's 
Prolific  has  now  been  several  years  before  the 
public  as  au  improvement  in  this  particular; 
but  (assuming  that  1  have  the  geuuiue  variety) 
1  am  not  able  to  discover  in  it  any  superiority 
over  Black  Naples,  either  in  productiveness  or 
size  of  fruit,  nor  yet  in  habit  of  growth, 


From  Prks.  P.  J.  Beuckmans. 

Not  one  of  the  black  currants  is  of  any 
value  iu  middle  Georgia.  The  plants,  if  set 
out  in  early  Winter,  will  grow  quite  vigor¬ 
ously  iu  Spriug,  and  yield  a  few  benies;  but 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  by  planting 
iu  sheltered  places  and  mulching,  few  plunts 
survive  through  the  Summer.  Currants  are  uot 
suited  to  this  latitude;  they  belong  to  sections 
further  north,  where  the  climate  is  cooler. 

Aagusta,  Ga. 

From  Dr.  William  Saunders. 

Although  I  have  growu  a  number  of  differ- 
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been  made.  Not  being  able  to  procure  Lee's 
Prolific,  I  would  plant  the  Black  Naples.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
black  currant,  being  better  known,  may  be 
grown  profitably  for  market.  That  may,  in¬ 
deed,  already  be  theease  in  some  places.  It  is 
found  in  the  New  York  markets  in  limited 
quantities,  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The 
demand  would  seem  to  be  increasing. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

From  Annie  L.  Jack. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  tome 
that  the  black  currant  is  seen  so  seldom  in 
American  gardens,  and  as  a  conserve  so  little 
known.  Many  people  object  to  the  flavor, 
but  the  taste  for  it  grows  by  indulgence,  and 
the  jelly  made  from  it  is  especially  valuable 
or  sore  throats,  and  iB  also  the  preserve  which 
many  use  for  puddings  and  tarts.  The  berries 
are  tonic,  slightly  diuretic  aud^  sudorific,  aud 
of  some  value  to  those  affected  with  bronchial 
troubles.  While  so  little  cultivated  here,  there 
is  hardly  a  garden  in  Scotland  where  it  is  not 
grown  and  prized,  while  in  France  large 
tracts  of  land  are  planted  with  black  currants 
to  furnish  a  sort  of  wine  called  liqueur  de 
cassis,  which  is  extensively  used  for  its  tonic 
properties. 

Of  varieties  we  have  only  tried  Black 
Naples  and  Lee’s  Prolific,  having  at  one  time 
had  nearly  two  acres  planted  with  the  former. 
The  price  in  our  market  averages  about  Son. 
to  40c.  per  gallon,  and  the  profits  net  the 
moderate  sum  of  about.  $200  per  acre.  The 
plants  are  propagated  by  suckers,  by  layers,  or 
by  cuttiDgs  of  ripe  wood,  taken  off  after  tbe 
fall  of  the  leaf  in  Autumn.  It  must  be  wood 
of  the  present  seasou’s  growth,  aud  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  generally  about  six  inches  long.  In 
training  and  pruning,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  fruit  is  chiefly  produced  on  wood  two 
or  more  years  old,  aud  when  a  branch  has 
borne  two  or  more  crops  it  is  as  well  to  take 
it  off,  as  uew  wood  gives  finer  fruit.  Black 
currant  bushes  may  be  allowed  to  grow  larger 
than  red  or  white,  being  of  stronger  growth, 
but  they  bear  larger  fruit  if  kept  within 
bounds. 

Being  gross  feeders,  they  will  be  benefited 
by  any  kind  of  manure,  but  uuleached  wood 
ashes  we  have  found  of  special  benefit  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to 
keep  away  injurious  insects  that  seek  the 
ground  in  a  chrysalis  Plate,  and  do  nbt  tlrive 
well  in  the  leaching  ashes. 

I  If  1  intended  to  plant  anew  of  this  fruit,  I 
would  try  Lee’s  Prolific,  as  the  bunches  are 
larger  and  closer,  though  the  fruit  is  not 
much  larger;  but  if  sold  by  the  pound,  as  they 
are  in  many  markets,  they  would  pay  better. 
I  have  not  had  au  opportunity  of  testing  the 
new  Champion  Black  Currant,  but  the  editor 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  grown  it  on 
his  Experiment  Grounds.  As  the  price  was 
$1  per  plaut,  we  thought  best  to  wait  till  it  had 
been  tested  by  one  in  authority,  as  we  have 
invested  a  great  many  dollars  iu  tender  fruits 
that  could  not  stand  our  Winters.  Yet.it  is 
the  aim  of  our  fruit  farmers  here  to  get  a 
larger  black  currant  that  will  he  as  hardy  aud 
prolific  as  the  Black  Naples;  they  also  want  a 
large  mildew-proof  gooseberry,  and  these  two 
things  are- not  yet  obtainable. 

Quebec,  Canada. 

From  Prof,  L,  H,  Bailey,  Jr. 


In  point  of  hardiness,  vigor,  productiveness 
and  demand  in  good  markets,  when  properly 
grown,  the  black  currant  is  not  excelled  by 
any  red  variety.  People  are  not  generally 
aware  that  the  black  currant  is  a  wholly 
distinct  species  from  the  red  aud  white  varie¬ 
ties,  and  that  its  habits  and  needs  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  theirs.  Red  and  white 
currants  are  horticultural  varieties  of  the 
wild  red  currant, ,  Ribes  rubrura,  of  Europe 
and  our  own  northern  swamps,  and  their 
habits  of  growth  are  identical.  All  our  culti¬ 
vated  black  currants  belong  to  the  Ribes 
nigrum  of  Europe,  a  speciesof  robust  growth, 
inhabiting  rich  aud  moist  soils,  and  bearing 
the  greater  part  of  its  fruit  on  last  year’s 
wood.  These  distinctions  at  once  suggest 
three  cardinal  poiufcs  of  culture:  Give  the 
plants  au  abundance  of  room;  select  heavy, 
moist  soil;  and  allow  the  young  wood  to  re¬ 
main. 

Unless  I  were  crowded  for  room,  I  would 
plant  this  species  five  feet  apart,  in  rows 
seven  feet  apart;  and  doubt  if  it  would  ever 
be  expedient  to  plant  much  less  than  six  feet 
apart.  Although  tbe  black  currant  demands  a 
moist  soil,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
are  to  neglect  thorough  drainage.  Good 
drainage  is  essential  to  all  fruit  culture.  I 
have  this  year  set  black  currants  ou  what  I 
am  confident  will  prove  to  be  a  model  site. 
The  ground  has  a  gentle  slope,  and  under  the 
lowest  point  there  is  a  well- laid  tile  drain. 
The  soil  is  a  black  loam  with  a  tincture  of 
clay,  naturally  wet,  but  since  the  draining 
only  agreeably  moist  during  the  whole  season. 

he  water  does  not  stand  on  the  surface  at 

ny  time  during  tbe  year.  Even  on  this 


strong  land,  we  shall  manure  liberally.  I 
have  frequently  seen  tbe  common  English 
black  currant  bearing  abundantly  ou  light 
soils,  but  in  all  such  cases,  manure  had  been 
applied  in  ample  quantity.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  ground  too  rich  for  black 
currants. 

I  am  partial  to  tbe  tree  form  of  pruning 
black  currants.  not  confining  tbe  plant  to  one 
trunk  but  to  two  or  three.  If  one  trunk  is 
injured,  tbe  plant  is  then  not  destroyed. 
Keep  the  old  wood  thinned  out  to  some  extent, 
and,  if  tbe  growth  is  very  long,  pinch  it  back 
during  the  Bummer.  This  pinching  back  is 
tbe  most  important  operation  iu  the  pruning, 

I  doit  for  the  same  reasou  that  I  pinch  back  my 
raspberry  canes— to  render  the  canes  stocky 
and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  The 
training  and  pruning  of  the  black  currant 
require  less  attention  tbau  in  the  case  of  the 
red  and  white  currants. 

As  to  varieties,  Black  Naples  takes  the  lead 
everywhere  iu  this  couutry,  so  far  as  I  know; 
it  certainly  does  here.  It  is  the  only  sort  we 
are  attempting  to  grow.  Nurserymen  do  not 
always  recognize  the  difference  between  ibis 
variety  aud  the  English  Black;  at  any  rate, 
the  English  is  sometimes  sent  out  for  the 
other.  The  English  is  well-nigh  worthless 
here  as  a  market  berry.  A  recent  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ramsdell,  of  South  Haven,  Mich., 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  much  experience 
iu  currant  growing,  contains  the  following: 

The  Black  English  is  almost  worthless,  being 
a  very  shy  bearer  and  a  tender  bush.  I  bad 
200  of  this  sort,  and  after  keeping  them  seven 
years  pulled  them  out,  The  Naples  is  as  prof¬ 
itable  as  any  of  the  red  varieties,  and  very 
hard},  and  with  my  present  knowledge  I 
should  plant  no  other." 

The  wild  black  currant  of  our  copses,  Ribes 
floridum,  possesses  many  points  of  excellence. 
Its  tlavor.  when  ripe,  is  superior  to  that  of  auy 
of  the  cultivated  sorts.  This  year  l  collected 
beautiful  aud  sweet  wild  berries  which  measur¬ 
ed  au  inch  and  two-thirds  in  circumference 
I  shall  endeavor  to  grow  pluuts  from  them 
The  one  pateut  fault  with  these  wild  berries  is 
the  unevenness  with  which  they  ripen.  1  am 
looking  for  a  new  and  hardy  breed  of  cur 
rants  from  this  source  iu  the  near  future. 
Black  currants  possess  a  dec-iied  advantage 
over  other  sorts,  in  being  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  from  insect  ravages. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

From  the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  re¬ 
marks,  except  to  speak  of  the  new  Black 
Champion  Currant,  a  single  specimen  of 
w  hich  we  imported  from  England  about  four 
years  ago.  It  was  advertised  largely  at  that 
time  in  English  farm  or  horticultural  journals, 
and  pictured  iu  tbe  Floiist  and  Pomologist 
and,  if  we  mistuke  not,  iii  the  Revue  liorticole. 
But  we  have  since  heard  little  or  nothing  of  it. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  racemes  were  much 
longer  than  those  of  Lee’s,  the  Black  English, 
Black  Nuples,  or  Prince  Albert,  and  that  tbe 
berries  were  as  large  as  grapes.  How  well 
such  claims  are  sustained  is  well  shown  in  our 
illustration,  Fig.  478  (first  page),  which  is  a 
true  portrait  from  a  partof  a  fruiting  branch 
of  the  plaut  grow  ing  here.  The  flavor  is  much 
like  that  of  the  Naples  or  Lee’s,  perhaps  a 
little  less  musky.  Near  by  this  Black  Champ¬ 
ion  we  have  a  bush  of  Prince  Albert.  These 
two  currants  resemble  each  other  closely. 
But  as  both  bore  fruit  the  past  seasou,  for  the 
first  time  it  might  be  well  to  wait  another  year 
before  making  a  pronounced  comparison. 
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wanted  is  a  vigorous  vine  that  will  resist  at. 
tacks  of  mildew,  endure  a  temperature  of  40° 
below  zero  in  Winter,  aud  100°  above  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Delaware  is  very  free  from  rot,  but  it 
has  weak  foliage."  He  alluded  to  a  seedliug 
of  tbe  Niagara,  raised  by  Geo.  Trowbridge, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  he  thought  was 
superior  to  Niagara.  He  spoke  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  seedlings  and  crosses  somewhat 
in  detail.  “Recent  cold  Winters,’’  he  said, 
“show  that  hardiness  of  vine  is  becoming  the 
-most  important  element.  I  bad  no  grapes  on 
my  place  that  were  sufficiently  ripe  to  show 
here  at  this  time."  (tf  all  growers  had  been  as 
truthful  and  conscientious  on  this  point  as  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  grape  exhibit  on  the  society’s 
tables  would  have  been  much  smaller,  and 
better.)  Continuing,  he  said,  "Hardiness, 
healthy  foliage,  aud  good  quality  are  now 
the  desired  points  in  uew  grapes.  There  is  a 
teudency  to  too  many  new  varieties.  Many 
are  most  unworthy,  but  advauee  has  been 
made,  and  still  further  improvement  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  ” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  detailed 
accouut  of  tbe  operations  of  a  swindler  who 
bad  written  him  concerning  a  new  grape 
which  he  called  Lutie.  claiming  for  it  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  desired,  and  more.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  greatly  amused,  and  it  turned  out 
that  several  of  them  had  been  approached  in 
a  similar  manner  by  the  same  graceless  rascal. 


INSECTS  AND  REMEDIES. 


GRAPES. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  second  day  was 
a  long  and  busy  one.  It  closed  with  a  valu¬ 
able  paper  on  “American  Grapes,"  which  was 
read  by  the  veteran  Geo,  W.  Campbell.  He 
spoke  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
towards  improvement,  ai  d  thought  there  was 
much  to  encourage  us,  but  also  very  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished .  “Forty  years  ago,” 
said  be,  “Catawba,  Isabella,  aud  Clinton  were 
ubout the  only  varieties  we  had.  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  names  only  about  100  sorts  iu  bis  catalogue. 
Iu  1880  the  Mississippi  Valley  Society  had 
240  distinct  varieties  on  exhibition.  Now  we 
probably  have  over  800  iu  cultivation,  and 
still  they  come.  But  improvement  in  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  number  of  varieties.  In  quality 
very  little  advance  has  been  made  since  the 
Delaware.  We  have  mildew  of  foliage, 
rotting  of  fruit,  and  tenderness  of  vine  in 
Winter.  Perhaps  these  obstacles  will  not  be 
overcome  entirely  in  the  future.  What  is 


Prof.  Cook  said  it  should  be  fresh.  It  might 
be  well  to  apply  it  dry  when  plants  were 
small;  but  for  the  second  brood,  use  it  in 
solution,  as  it  can  then  be  dashed  in  among 
the  large  leaves,  and  reach  the  worms  more 
effectively. 

THE  THIRD  DAY, 


After  several  importaut  announcements  at 
the  opening  of  the  morning  session  of  the  third 
day  President  Barry  made  a  few  remarks. 
“All  these  proceedings  are  very  instructive,” 
said  he;  “the  papers  are  of  a  higher  character 
than  usual,  and  they  are  also  practical  and 
scientific.  1  have  seen  larger  exhibitions  of 
fruit,  but  not  a  more  instructive  one.  Here 
are  fruits  from  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
the  West,  and  really  it  is  an  excellent  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  a  study  for  auy  mao  for  a  whole 
week.  The  people  here  deserve  thanks  for 
the  excellent  arrangements.  This  is  the  best 
room  for  our  meetings  we  have  ever  had,  I 
confess  I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids;  1  thought 
it  was  out  of  the  way.  But  really  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  beautiful  city,  its  many  flee 
residences  and  tbe  hospitable  people  here.’’ 


Most  of  the  sscond  evening  session  was 
profitably  given  up  to  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  “Economic  Entomology,"  by  Prof  A.  J. 
Cook,  He  said,  in  part,  “Destructive  insects 
are  increasing  every  year,  and  the  x'robletn  of 
wf.rring  against  them  is  becoming  very  im¬ 
portant.  Many  of  them  are  mere  formidable 
by  reason  of  the  few  bird  foes  met  in  this 
country.  Some  insects  are  changeable  in 
tastes  and  habits,  leaving  one  kiad  of  plant,  to 
attack  another,  or  eating  up  one  vegetable 
aud  then  feeding  upon  another.  Eternal 
vigilance  alone  can  save  the  harvest.  Until 
recently  California  was  absolutely  free  from 
insect  depradations;  but  now  it  is  infested  as 
badly  as  the  other  States.  All  insects  have 
their  enemies  aud  a  knowledge  of  these  is  ab¬ 
solutely  net-essaiy  to  the  successful  farmer  or 
fruit  grower.  Their  habits  aud  life  should  be 
more  carefully  studied,  and  the  best  means  of 
extermination  ascertained.  The  census  shows 
that  the  known  damage  done  by  insects  in  a 
single  year  in  this  county  (Kent  Co.,  Mich.), 
was  over  82. QUO, 000,  and  the  uukuown  damage 
would,  doubtless,  amount  to  as  much  more. 
Large  areas  of  certain  crops  favor  iusect  at¬ 
tacks.  Wild  cherry  trees  near  an  apple 
orchard,  are  a  partial  protection  from  tent 
caterpillars,  the  former  being  more  desirable- 
food.  France  pays  liberally  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  these  insect  pests, 
aud  the  remedies,  but  our  Government  is  do¬ 
ing  next  to  uotbing  in  this  direction.  More 
experiments  aud  more  discussion  among  far¬ 
mers  are  greatly  needed.  Birds  are  uatural 
enemies  of  the  insects,  aud  yet  many  seem 
bent  on  destroying  these  feathered  friends 
of  the  fruit  grower.  1  know  that  Paris  green 
and  London- purple  will  destroy  the  codling 
moth.  Sprinkle  the  trees  just  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall :  once  is  enough,  no  trouble  about  it, 
and  it’s  ft  perfect  protection.  But  lice,  aud 
other  sucking  insects  ore  not  injured  by  this 
process.  They  need  the  kerosene  emulsion." 
The  lecturer  was  deluged  with  questions  from 
all  sides  after  closing  his  remarks,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  take  them  one  at  a  time. 
He  answered  good-naturedly  as  far  us  he  was 
able. 

Mr.  Augur  had  found  tbe  apple  maggot 
attacking  tender  wiuter  varieties  us  well  as 
fall  sorts.  Prof.  Cook:  “Turn  in  hogs  to  eat 
up  the  fallen  fruit."  Mr.  Woodward:  "1 
prefer  sheep,  protecting  the  trees  with  wire 
cloth,  or  some  offensive  wash  if  necessary." 
Mr.  Moody:  “For  the  codling,  I  have  used  the 
spray  with  entire  success  every  time.  It  also 
destroys  many  other  iusects.  I  use  half  a  pound 
of  the  poison  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water, 
aud  throw  tbe  liquid  over  the  trees  with  a 
force-pump.  No  dauger  from  poison  in  using 
the  fruit.  I  have  used  it  so  strong  that  it 
killed  the  leaves,  and  yet  even  iu  August  not 
a  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  found  ou  the 
fruit,  cither  with  tbe  microscope  or  by  chem¬ 
ical  analysis.  1  use  the  fruit  iu  the  Winter, 
aud  my  friends  often  say;  ‘Why,  how  well 
you  look  I'”  Mr.  Hathaway:  “Would  it  not 
be  dangerous  to  turn  Btock  luto  the  orchard 
soon  after  the  spraying  f"  Prof.  Cook:  “i 
have  mown  the  grass  under  the  trees  imraedl 
ately  after  spraying,  fed  it  to  horses,  with  no 
harm  resulting  :  but  it  is  belter  to  wait  until 
utter  the  poison  has  been  wushed  away  by 
rain."  Mr.  Woodward:  “I  feel  quite  certain 
that  £  once  lost  several  sheep  which  had  eaten 
such  grass  soon  after  spraying.  It  is  hardly 
safe;  better  wait  a  little.” 

Pyrethrum  for  the  destruction  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm  was  generally  commended;  but 


COMMISSIONER  COLMAN’S  ADDRESS. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Hexamer,  Commissioner 
Column  then  addressed  tbe  society.  He  said, 
in  part:  “I  came  here  to  get  information, 
knowing  I  should  meet  the  advanced  think¬ 
ers,  the  progressive  horticulturists  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  1  expected  to  gain  information  of  use 
to  me  in  my  olfieial  position  aud  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Horticulture  is  but  a 
higher  branch  of  agriculture.  As  farmers 
advance  in  intelligence  aud  refinement  they 
pay  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  fruits 
and  flowers  and  the  adornment  of  their 
homes.  Being  by  profession  as  well  as  taste 
and  ineliuatiou  a  horticulturist,  iu  accepting 
my  present  office  I  felt  anxious  to  do  all  iu 
my  power  to  aid  and  advance  this  growing 
interest.  I  believe  I  am  tbe  first  practical 
horticulturist  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Department.  1  want  jour  assistance,  your 
encouragement.  Your  suggestions  will  al¬ 
ways  be  welcome  and  receive  careful  consider¬ 
ation  I  have  already  put  uew  machinery  to 
work  in  aid  of  your  interests.  Prof.  Scribner, 
highly  Indorsed  as  a  bolatmt,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  specialty  in  the  study 
of  fungi  in  plants,  and  he  is  giving  the 
subject  his  entire  attention.  You  can  greatly 
aid  him  in  this  work.  Auy  information  sent 
toihe  Department  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  any  questions  will  receive  attention.  I 
feel  thHt  this  is  a  most  important  field  for  in¬ 
vestigation  Another  subject  1  have  giveu 
considerable  thought  is  the  collection  of  horti¬ 
cultural  .statistics.  Nothing  has  beeu  done  by 
the  Department  in  this  matter  heretofore. 
Grain  crops  are  carefully  reported,  hut  who 
can  tell  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  our  fruit 
crops  }  Who  knows  whether  there  is  an  over 
or  underproduction  of  apples  tbe  present  year 
from  auy  official  source  I  The  value  of  our 
apple  crop— that  is  the  crop  that  is  marketed 
— cannot  be  less  than  $80,000,000  In  Michigan 
alone  ft  is  estimated  to  be  over  one  million 
dollars.  Apples  and  many  other  fruits  have 
u  commercial  value  like  other  crops,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  devise  some  means  to  collect 
statistics  relating  to  them.  Indeed  I  thiuk 
there  ought  to  be  a  pomologieul  or  horticultur¬ 
al  division  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  nothing  but  the  lack  of  funds 
prevents  me  from  establishing  it  ut  once,  and 
1  may  yet  find  some  means  of  doing  so.”  (Ap 
plause.) 

The  Commissioner,  speaking  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  convention  held  at  Washington  last 
June,  said  it  was  a  greatsuccess.  “Hereafter,” 
said  he,  “fruits,  seeds  and  plants,  whethercol- 
lected  here  or  abroad,  will  be  distributed  to 
different  agricultural  colleges  and  tested,  and 
those  of  value  cm  be  afterward  distributed  iu 
the  different  States  where  colleges  are  located. 

I  have  already  commissioned  Mr.  Leo.  Writs, 
of  Ohio,  to  oolleetseeds.  fruits  and  plants  from 
the  great  steppesof  Russia,  and  he  is  now  at 
work.  But,  gentlemen,  I  am  but  jour  ugcut, 
your  servant  in  this  work.  1  want  not  only 
your  aid,  but  your  sympathy,  your  support 
There  has  never  heen  a  time  when  more  in¬ 
telligent  work  was  needed  to  be  doue  by  tbe 
American  farmer  tbau  now.  With  insect  foes 
almost  innumerable,  with  blights,  mildews 
and  rusts,  with  overproduction  staring  us  in 
the  face,  it  is  only  the  intelligent,  the  progres 
sive,  tbe  industrious  that  will  succeed.  The 
laggards  will  be  left  behind.”  (Applause. I 

At  theclose  of  the  Commissioner’s  address  a 
resolution  was  adopted  heartily  commending 
his  proposed  plans,  aud  promising  the  contin¬ 
ued  support  of  the  society. 

AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

Mr.  Munson  then  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  “American  Grapes.”  Having  made 
a  specific  classification  of  all  the  different 
American  species,  covering  every  point,  Mr. 
Munson’s  paper  may  be  considered  the  most 


accurate  and  valuable  that  was  ever  written 
on  the  subject.  He  showed  a  table  which 
covered  every  point  in  over  150  varieties,  but 
did  not  read  it  on  account  of  its  length.  He 
is  the  only  person  who  has  ever  undertaken 
such  a  work.  His  table  already  contains  over 
3,000  separate  facts,  and  he  proposes  to  keep 
ou  until  the  entire  work  is  completed.  No' 
abstract  of  bis  paper  would  do  it  justice.  It 
was  loudly  applauded.  Presidout  Barry  said 
‘’As  far  as  I  atu  able  to  judge  it  is  the  most 
important  paper  ever  read  ou  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  society.”  Mr.  Campbell  .thought  it 
was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  ever  written. 
“This  subject  of  classification  bas  been  the 
most  troublesome  thing  I  kuow  of,  and  I  re¬ 
garded  it  as  almost  impossible.”  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Munson. 

A  brief  paper  by  Mr.  Moore  was  then  read, 
giving  bis  experience  with  some  of  the  newer 
grapes  during  last  year.  Prof.  Budd  spoke  of 
grapes  at  the  East;  he  said  recent  grapes  there 
equaled  those  of  Spain.  The  grapes  of  Europe 
belonged  to  the  Viuiferous  class  he  said,  al¬ 
though  others  differed  from  this  opinion. 
Speakiug  of  preserving  grape  cuttings  and 
cions,  Mr.  Barry  recommended  wax  at  the 
ends,  then  wrapping  in  silk,  or  oiled  paper, 
which  would  keep  them  for  mouths  duriug 
loug  transportation  or  other  use.  Mr.  Dreer: 
“Grapes  can  be  most  successfully  pre 
served  in  cork  dust,  and  I  think  the  grape 
seed  from  the  East  could  be  obtained 
in  that  way.”  Mr.  Pierce:  “I  think  Mr. 
Weltz,  spokeu  of  by  Commissioner  Col  man, 
should  be, kept  in  Russia  by  our  Government; 
bis  services  are  too  valuable  to  lose.”  Prof. 
Budd:  “In  the  West,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
plant  grapes  very  deep,  or  even  the  roots  will 
be  killed;  18  or  20  inches  is  not  too  deep.  Then 
we  bend  the  vines  over  on  the  ground,  and 
place  soil  around  the  crown,  and  also  at  the 
end  of  the  canes.  We  fiud  this  a  perfect  pro¬ 
tection.”  Mr.  Hooper  spoke  much  to  the 
same  effect;  aud  other  members  joined  in 
some  discussion  on  this  point  After  this, 
President  Barry  called  for  the  experience  of 
members  in  the  growth  of  the  different  newer 
grapes.  These  most  interesting  reports  will 
be  given  in  the  next  Rural.  h.  h. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  THE 
CORN  AND  CATTLE  REGIONS. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

In  a  late  issue,  the  Chicago  Farmers’ Review 
says:  "The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  last 
week  was  a  special  number  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  It  will  be  of  interest  aud  doubtless 
of  value  to  the  farmei son  the  worn  soils  of 
the  East.but  the  Western  farmer,  with  his  not 
yet  worn-out  soils,  clover  meadows,  and  big 
corn  fields,  to  furnish  food  for  stock  on  the 
farm,  has  but  little  call  to  worry  over  the 
subject  of  commercial  fertilizers,  if  he  makes 
good  use  of  the  agencies  within  his  reach  for 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm.” 

need  of  fertilizers  for  grass. 

It  doesn’t  seem  credible  that  the  editor  of 
the  Farmers’  Review  can  have  a  just  idea  of 
the  preseut  condition  of  pastures,  meadows, 
and  the  weak  side  of  the  corn  crop  of  this 
year, and  thus  refer  disparagingly  to  the  value 
of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  "not  yet 
woru-out  soils”  of  the  coru  and  cattle  counties 
of  the  West.  Can  he  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  pasture  is  over-run  with  rag¬ 
weed  aud  other  coarse  growths;  that  Red  Top 
and  the  sedges  are  crowding  out  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass  and  clover,  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
more  nutritious  grasses  und  clovers  are  giving 
place  to  the  less,  aud  for  the  simple  but  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  that  the  phosphates  iu  the  soil 
are  in  progress  of  exhuustion — a  downward 
course,  nothing  but  the  direct  application  of 
the  commercial  phosphates  cau  arrest.  Clover 
aud  grass  crops,  to  be  sure,  enrich  the  surface 
soil  for  the  time,  bv  extracting  phosphates 
aud  potash  from  the  subsoil;  but  they  add 
nothing  to  the  sum  of  the  mineral  elements  of 
plane  food  iu  the  land,  and  utter  exhaustion 
soon  follows,  as,  for  example,  on  the  deep, 
rich,  orgiually  very  strong  tobacco  lands  of 
the  more  fertile  portions  of  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  North  Carolina,  where  the  laud 
wont  produce  clover  at  all. 

AND  FOR  CORN. 

And  referring  to  the  weak  side  of  the  coru 
crop,  is  the  editor  aware  of  an  opinion  exten¬ 
sively  prevailing  among  farmers,  that  the 
“stuff  that  makes  large,  sound  coru  ears  has 
been  pumped  out  of  the  soil,”  when  it  has 
beeu  long  in  corn,  uud  that  some  new  depar¬ 
ture  iu  farming  must  be  takeu,  iu  order  to 
make  anything  like  the  old  crops?  Certaiuly 
clover  helps  for  a  time,  and  Blue  Grass  or 
Timothy  sod  produces  the  same  beneficial 


effects  by  hastening  the  growth  at  the  start, 
enlarging  the  ears,  and  securing  earlier 
maturity;  still  the  results  are  not  lasting,  and 
in  course  of  a  few  years,  the  laud  becomes 
clover-sick;  Timothy  gives  place  to  Red  Top, 
and  every  five  or  six  years,  rag- weed  domin¬ 
ates  aud  the  coarse  bull  thistle. 

USE  THEM  AT  HOME. 

Chicago  fertilizer  manufacturers  produce 
millions  of  pounds  of  commercial  phosphates, 
the  products  from  the  offal  of  the  vast 
slaughtering  establishments  there.  These  fer¬ 
tilizers,  though  largely  from  stock  raised,  fed 
and  fatted  in  Illinois,  should  be  returned  to 
the  land,  yet  four-fifths  of  them  are  sent 
abroad,  and  the  Farmers'  Review  seems  to  be 
lending  its  influence  to  perpetuate  the  disas¬ 
trous  and  destructive  policy.  At  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  provision 
was  made  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  sale  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  and  see  that  they  are  what  the 
manufacturers  represent  them  to  be,  and  this 
move  may  be  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  that  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  are  awakening  to  their 
worth.  If  it  were  possible  to  expend  for 
the  next  10  years  on  the  pastures,  meadows, 
corn,  wheat  and  other  grain  fields,  all,  or 
even  half  the  yearly  output  of  commercial 
fertilizers  manufactured  iu  Chicago,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be,  if  not  to  double  the  yield,  to  in¬ 
crease  it  30  to  40  per  cent.  Two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  acre  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  banishing  the  barren  stalks  aud  nub¬ 
bin  ears  now  so  commou  in  corn  on  old  land. 
The  same  quantity  would  increase  the  yield 
of  winter  wheat  one-half,  and  doable  the 
yield  on  spring  wheat  fields,  and  would  restore 
to  us  the  crops  of  30  years  ago.  Give  the  pas¬ 
tures  a  liberal  dressing,  and  we  shall  hear 
little  of  their  being  verily  smothered  with  rag¬ 
weed  every  few  years,  aud  were  meadows 
treated  in  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened 
manner,  Red  Top  and  the  coarse  grasses  and 
sedges  would  disappear.  The  soil  has  been 
robbed  of  so  much  of  its  phosphates  by  con¬ 
tinual  cropping  of  grass,  hay  and  grains,  that 
there  is  not  enough  left  to  make  large  crops 
of  these,  but  still  enough  for  the  coarse  grasses 
aud  the  weeds,  and  these  flourish  a3  we  see. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

I  have  been  using  commercial  fertilizers  in 
a  small  way  for  the  last  15  years,  and  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  have  sown  nitrate  of  soda 
on  pasture  and  meadow  both,  aud  have  seen 
astouishing  results  on  land  good  for  50  to  75 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Sown  in 
March,  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
acre  produced  in  May  a  Timothy  growth  so 
strong  and  large  that  the  herbage  rather  re¬ 
sembled  rank  wheat  than  grass.  About  the 
same  quantity  of  superphosphate  increased  the 
grass  yield  in  pastures  so  much  that  they  fur¬ 
nished  a  full  bite  for  one  mature  milch  cow  to 
the  acre,  from  May  to  November.  I  have  found 
the  boueand  potash  of  the  Syracuse  Farmers! 
Fertilizing  Company  to  be  equally  good,  and 
by  its  use  have  been  able  to  rent  grass  land 
for  $15  an  acre  for  the  season.  I  believe  if 
fertilizers  were  liberally  used  on  our  Central 
Illinois  black-soil  meadows,  the  yield  of  hay, 
from  one  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  might  be 
raised  to  two  and  a  half  for  the  average,  and 
in  a  like  maimer,  the  old  rule  of  "three  acres 
of  the  best  Blue  Grass  pasture  for  each  steer,” 
might  be  reduced  to  two  acres,  aud  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons  to  one  ucre.  On  the  black  soils  of 
Illinois,  a  very  little  phosphate  produces  re¬ 
sults  of  growth  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  used,  suggesting  it  acts  iu  a  manner 
similar  to  the  trifle  of  yeast  which  leavens  the 
whole  lump.  So  true  is  this,  that  when  the 
clay  loam  of  the  subsoil  is  thinly  spread  on 
black  soil  pasture  or  meadow  land,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  as 
nearly  distinctly  marked  as  after  a  coating  of 
manure  from  tbebaru. 

AN  OBJECTION  ANSWERED. 

One  reproach  to  the  effects  of  the  phosphates 
is  that  they  quickly  exhaust  the  vegetable 
matter  aud  its  inseparable  associate  nitrogen 
iu  the  average  soil,  by  promoting  a  rapid  and 
rank  growth  of  vegetation,  so  that  after  their 
use  for  a  year  or  two  or  more,  the  laud  be¬ 
comes  poorer  than  ever.  Suppose  this  to  be 
the  case  ou  the  average  soil  with  its  average 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  vegetable  matter,  the 
reproach  will  not  apply  to  it  where  phos¬ 
phates  are  used  ou  the  black  prairie  soil,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  is  notoriously  rich  in  both 
these  essential  food  elemeuts,  humus  and  nitro¬ 
gen.  No;  Illinois  black  soils  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
aud  everything  to  gain,  and  they  can  be  safely 
recommended  as  the  best,  cheapest  aud 
surest  means  for  arresting  the  downward 
course  of  black  soil  prairie  agriculture. 

Champaign  Co.,  111. 

An  Unfailing  Remedy  for  the  Cabbage 
Worm  is  said  to  be  to  sprinkle  or,  better,  sift 
Cayenne  pepper  on  the  cabbages  while  the 
dew  is  ou.  Two  or  three  applications  will  be 
sutfijieut.  But  Py rethrum  powder  is  better. 


A  LARGE  MILK  RECORD. 


Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Lakeside  Stock 
Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  write  us:  “We  have 
milked  through  the  past  year  20  cows,  includ¬ 
ing  every  mature  cow  and  every  four-year- 
old  that  bas  completed  a  year’s  record,  and 
their  records  average  15,507  pounds  9  ounces. 

During  the  same  time  15  two-year-olds 
averaged  1:2  307  pounds  8  ounces,  and  24  two- 
year  olds,  all  that  have  completed  their  year’s 
records,  and  two  which  have  not  yet  fully 
done  so,  have  averaged  10,810  pounds. 

In  our  herd  we  have  three  cows  whose  yearly 
records  average  20,051  pounds  7  ounces:  ten 
cows  whose  yearly  records  average  18,110 
pounds  7  15  ounces,  and  20  cows  whose  yearly 
records  a  verage  10,016  pounds  1  ounce.  This 
list  includes  12  mature  cows,  nine  four-year- 
olds,  three  three-year- olds,  and  two  two-year- 
olds. 

As  evidence  of  the  influence  of  high-breed¬ 
ing,  as  indicated  by  milk  records,  ten  of  the 
above  list  are  of  the  Aaggie  family,  seven  of 
Netherland  family,  two  of  Aegis  family,  two 
of  the  Clothilda  family  aud  five  of  all  other 
families  combined.  We  are  milking  this 
season  more  cows  than  ever  before,  and  our 
records  promise  to  surpass  those  of  any  former 
year.  The  following  averages,  including  our 
entire  milking  herd,  giviug  the  highest  daily 
yield  of  each,  will  convey  au  idea  of  what  oar 
cows  are  doing:  five  cows  averaged  85  pounds 
7  4-5  ounces;  28  cows,  entire  uu  tuber  of  mature 
cows,  averaged  70  pounds  ounces;  five 
four-year-old  heifers,  averaged  75  pounds  14 
1-5  ounces;  18  four-year-olds,  entire  herd, 
averaged  03  pounds  4  1-6  ounces;  11  three- 
year-olds,  averaged  57  pounds  4  4  11  ounces; 
24  three-year-olds,  entire  herd,  averaged  49 
pounds  3  1  12  ounces;  44  two  year-olds,  aver¬ 
aged  50  pounds  2  1-5  ounces;  06  two-year- olds, 
entire  herd, averaged  44  pounds  11  7-8  ounces.” 


STRAINING  BOOMS. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  boom  is  considerably  strained  on  three 
breeds  of  cattle.  Too  many  big  stories  are 
told  about  the  yield  of  Jerseys,  and  I  know 
there  are  big  stories  which  may  be  told ,  and 
the  tale  may  be  well  told,  but  the  trouble  is 
the  “everlasting  muchness.”  The  thing  may 
be  overdone.  Who  comes  next? 

There  are  some  good  things  coming  out  of 
the  J ersey  boom .  I  used  to  raise  my  feeble  voice 
against  the  solid  color  and  the  deer-like  form 
craze.  How  people  used  to  go  into  ecstacies 
over  the  eyes,  the  legs,  the  hair  and  the  sweet 
expression !  I  used  to  venture  to  remark,  that 
Jerseys  were  really  inteuded  for  something 
besides  ornamenting  lawus,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  selected  “on  the  Island,”  and 
bred  here  for  this  purpose  alone.  The  craze 
went  on,  however,  until  it  ran  out.  And  now 
Jerseys  are  “on  their  natural  heath,”  with  the 
beauty  thrown  in.  This  is  all  right;  oue  color 
is  as  good  as  another  if  the  butter-tub  is  only 
filled,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  homeliest 
sometimes  can  fill  it  best.  "Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does.” 

One  of  my  neighbors  says  he  makes  twice 
the  amount  of  batter  from  his  Jerseys  that  he 
used  to  get  from  the  same  number  of  the  best 
selected  uative  cows.  I  do  uot  doubt  it,  for 
it  accords  with  my  owu  experience  It  is  an 
extra  good  uative  cow  which  will  make  a 
pound  of  butter  a  day  on  ordinary  pasture. 
It  is  a  common  thing  for  Jersey  cows  to  make 
from  9  to  12  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  and 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  them  to  make  from 
10  to  14  pounds  with  liberal  feeding,  and  so 
thoroughbred  are  they  and  so  fixed  and  per¬ 
fect  are  their  peculiar  characteristics,  that 
many  of  them  are  made  to  exceed  these 
amounts  with  better  care  and  feed.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  extra  food,  a  great  mauy 
Jersey  cows  which  have  never  made  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds  of  butter  iu  a 
week,  could  be  fed  up  to  produce  several 
pouuds  more.  I  am  a  believer  iu  the  superior 
value  of  this  wonderful  batter  breed. 

If  the  breeders  of  the  Holland  cattle  would 
shorteu  their  boom  a  little  aud  just  confine  it 
to  the  milk  flow,  we  should  uot  be  so  staggered. 
Would  not  this  be  boom  enough  ?  These  cows 
have  big  stomachs  and  big  udders,  and  they 
will  hold  a  great  deal  of  milk,  but  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  butter  fat  is  another  thing.  This  work 
goes  on  slower  and  requires  machinery, — 
glands,  ducts,  and  food,  to  briug  it  all  about, 
Aud  my  observation  teaches  me  that  a  large 
secretion  must  be  watery, aud  lacking  in  those 
butter  fats  which  must  require  orgaus  adapt¬ 
ed  to  eliminate  them  from  the  blood.  The 
secretion  of  mere  milk  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  it  is  almost  a  certain  rule  that  milk  is 
weak  or  watery  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 

The  modem  Short-horn  as  a  dairy  cow  has 
another  boom  which  will  tux  our  credulity. 


f  vonn  the  2tuv  al^  .  Jar  m 

FATTENING  LAMBS. 


LAMBS  HAVE  MANY  ADVANTAGES 
as  feeding  stock,  over  older  sheep.  When 
bought,  they  carry  more  wool  in  proportion  to 
carcass,  and  even  in  these  low-wool  times,  one 
pound  of  wool  is  worth  as  much  as  five  or  six 
pounds  of  carcass.  They  will  uniformly  make 
more  growth  both  of  wool  and  meat  during 
the  same  time;  having  the  vigor  of  youth,  if 
properly  cared  for,  they  are  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease,  aud  when  ready  for  market  they  are 
worth  from  l>£  to  3  cents  per  pound  more 
than  old  sheep.  At  the  same  time,  to  do  their 
best,  they  must  have  better  quarters,  better 
food  and  better  care  than  the  old  sheep.  Of 
course,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  money  in 
feeding  a  lot  of  lambs  as  in  raising  early 
winter  lambs;  but,  then,  all  people  are  not 
prepared  for  the  latter  business,  and  if  they 
were,  tbe  market  for  that  sort  of  stock  could 
be  more  easily  glutted  than  that  for  fat  year¬ 
ling  lambs,  and  thousands  of  farmers  whose 
lambs  now  shrink  away  and  die  before  Spring, 
with  the  so-called  grub-in-the-head ,  an  entire 
loss,  might  feed  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  sell,  fat,  at  a  good  profit. 

PROPER  WINTER-QUARTERS 

are  of  the  greatest  importance;  in  fact,  they 
are  indispensable  for  success  in  lamb-feeding 
— almost  as  much  so  as  in  winter-lamb  rais¬ 
ing.  While  a  flock  of  full-grown  weathers 
will  rough  it  through  Winter  out-of-doors,  or, 
at-  most,  with  a  rude  shelter,  and  with  plenty 
of  feed  make  a  small  average  gain  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  profit,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  a  lot  of  lambs  hold  their  own,  if  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  With  all  stock  it  has 
been  shown,  time  and  again  by  experiments, 
that  warm  quarters  save  from  one-fourth  to 
nearly  one  half  the  food  necessary  to  fatten 
them;  but  under  no  circumstances,  except  in 
breeding,  are  warm,  comfortable  quarters  so 
essential  as  in  feeding  Iambs.  There  is  no 
need  of  elaborate  barns,  ornamented  and 
painted  at  great  expense;  they  maybe  only 
one  story  high  and  made  of  rough  boards  aud 
paper;  but  they  must  be  icann  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated  if  the  greatest  gain  in  weight,  at  the 
least  expense  of  food,  is  to  be  secured.  Stone 
or  brick  basements  are  good  if  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  above  ground  aud  made  dry.  Upper 
floors  may  be  used,  if  the  sides  are  sheeted 
with  roofing  felt,  or  paper  and  ceiled  inside 
with  thin  boards,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  warm.  As  we  have  before  stated,  some 
of  our  pens  are  in  a  stone  basement  and  some 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  barns,  with  the  out¬ 
sides  papered  and  lined  with  lumber,  and  we 
can  see  no  difference  in  the  thrift  or  health  of 
the  lambs  in  either  place. 

“FROST  IS  DEATH.” 

is  a  motto  the  stock- feeder,  and  especially  the 
lamb-feeder,  should  have  painted  in  large 
letters  in  every  stable,  pen  or  yard  where 
stock  is  to  be  kept,  and  whatever  the  sur¬ 
roundings  or  wherever  the  quarters,  frost 
should  never  be  permitted  to  enter.  Its 
presence  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  stock  are 
consuming  much  food  weieh  is  being  wasted 
in  counteracting  tbe  evil  effects  of  cold,  and 
which  in  warmer  quarters  would  go  to  mak¬ 
ing  flesh. 

“FOUL  AIR  IS  DISEASE,” 
is  another  motto  equally  important  for  the 
shepherd  to  remember,  and  while  protecting 
his  barns  against  the  cold  he  must  be  equally 
certain  to  provide  p»>per  ventilation  so  as  to 
secure  pure  air,  and  plenty  of  it.  But  in  so 
doing  he  must  permit  no  strong  currents  of 
air  to  blow  upon  the  stock.  This  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  easily  and  effectually  by  haviug  trunks 
or  tubes  leading  up  to,  and  out  of  the  roof. 
The  proper  temperature  for  lamb-feeding  is 
as  uear  55°  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  pens, 
with  a  variation  of  108  above  or  below  that 
point;  aud  the  careful  attention  of  the  feeder 
should  be  given  to  maintaining,  at  the  same 
time,  the  temperature  and  a  full  supply  of 
pure  air. 

THE  APPLE  CROP. 

The  Western  N.  Y.  Farm  never  had  a  larger 
crop  of  apples  or  those  of  tiuer  quality  than 
uow.  For  years  we  have  kept  from  30  to  50 
hogs,  and  duriug  the  first  part  of  Summer 
from  150  to  200  sheep  in  our  orchard,  and 
year  after  year  the  codling  moth  has  done  less 
and  less  damage  to  the  fruit.  This  year  we 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  barrels, 
mostly  Greenings,  Baldwin,  aud  Roxbury 
Russets,  and  there  is  scarcely  au  apple  not  fit 
for  the  barrels,  aud  while  the  Summer  has 
been  too  cold  and  wet  for  the  coru  and  beans 
to  do  their  best,  it  has  worked  wouders  on  the 
apples.  Greeniugs  are  large  and  colored  as 
high  as  Maidens  Blush,  aud  Roxbury  Russets 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


seeks  for  the  number  of  pounds  of  pork  in  a 
bushel  of  corn  by  the  usual  method.  Fed  with 
grass,  it  becomes  difficult  to  credit  the  share 
due  to  the  corn  in  the  result.  Crediting  the 
entire  gain  to  the  corn,  we  get  9J£  pounds  of 
live  pig  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  But  from  many 
trials  in  pig-feeding,  both  on  grass  and  corn 
and  on  other  foods,  I  conclude,  by  a  rough 
approximation  (that  is  from  a  surface  survey 
of  my  data,  that  might  be  in  a  small  measure 
modified  by  a  detailed  study  of  them)  that  69 
pounds  of  this 'gain  is  fairly  credited  to  the 
corn.  On  this  basis,  6.5  pounds  of  live  pig 
are  made  from  a  bushel  of  corn.  This,  at 
the  present  price  of  pigs  here  (three  cents  per 
pound),  would  bring  but  little  for  corn  after 
care,  risk,  and  first  cost  is  taken  out. 

In  my  balance  sheet  above,  I  have  regarded 
the  average  value  of  a  live  shote  as  four  cents, 
which  is  above  the  present  rates. 


ably  expected  from  one  bushel  of  corn  as  hogs 
are  usually  fed  in  this  country  ?" 

I  answer  the  last  question  asked  first;  first 
describing  the  usual  method  “in  this  country.” 
It  is  to  have  the  pigs  dropped  some  time  in  the 
late  Spring  or  in  Summer,  and  allow  them  to 
follow  the  sow  to  grass  until  she  weans  them. 
In  the  Fall  they  will  get  some  mast  if  in  wood¬ 
ed  sections;  or,  if  on  the  prairie,  an  irregular 
supply  of  corn;  but  almost  invariably  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  limited ;  intentionally  the  pigs  are  forced 
to  gain  the  major  part  of  their  living  upon 
grass,  or  sometimes,  though  not  frequently, 
upon  a  clover  field  designed  for  their  use.  In 
Winter  they  follow  cattle  that  are  fed  with 
whole  corn,  and  their  only  food  is  the  corn 
found  in  the  excrement  of  the  cattle.  Where 
cattle  are  not  fatted  for  the  market,  they  are 
fed  corn  in  the  ear  upon  the  snow  or  ground 
as  often  as  in  a  trough.  In  the  Spring  they 
will  tip  the  scale  at  about  100  pouuds,  and  will 
pass  as  a  fair  lot.  They  then  get  the  run  of 
the  pasture  and  woods  until,  as  Fall  approach¬ 
es,  they  get  an  ear  or  two  of  corn  at  first  and 
gradually  more,  until  from  October  to  Decem¬ 
ber  they  go  to  market  at  from  200  to  250 
pounds.  Some  do  better  than  this;  but  almost 
every  one  keeps  his  hogs  through  the  Winter. 

A  POOR  SHOW  IN  FEEDING. 

While  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  system 
as  irrational,  I  will,  in  entire  candor,  assert 
that  the  system  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfact¬ 
ory  calculation  of  the  value  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  as  a  factor  in  feeding.  I  will,  however, 
make  some  figures  that  are  fair  approxima¬ 
tions:  Cost  of  pig  at  early  fall  weaning,  $1.50. 
Average  weight  to  Dec.  1  will  be  about  62 
pounds  after  weaning;  upon  which  weight 
about  2)4  per  cent  of  grain  to  live  weight 
will  be  given  with  grass  for  100  days  to  Dec. 


This  is  Goldsmith  391,  and  he  is  now  eight  years 
old.  The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  (from 
one  of  w'hose  fine  series  of  animal  portraits  our 
illustration  has  been  re  engraved)  says  he  was 
not  exhibited  at  any  show  until  he  was  nearly 
five  years  old,  when  he  appeared  at  the  South- 
era  Counties’  Show  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aud 
was  placed  third,  but  on  meeting  the  same 
bulls  at  the  Royal  Show  at  Derby,  he  won  the 
first  prize,  afterwards  maintaining  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  being  placed  first  in  all  competitions 
during  1882,  1883  and  18S4,  including  two 
firsts  at  the  Royal  and  the  champion  prize 
given  for  the  best  bull  of  any  breed  at  the 
Royal  Counties,  Show  at  Winchester.  This 
year,  at  the  Bath  and  West  Show  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  in  the  class  for  bull  and  progeny,  of  all 
breeds,  he  won  the  second  prize,  an  honor  of 
considerable  value  as  the  competition  was  very 
strong.  He  also  made  a  good  stand  at  South¬ 
ampton  against  the  champion  Hereford  bull. 
It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  during  his  long 
show-yard  career,  and  at  present,  he  is  as 
sure  a  stock-getter  as  any  young  bull. 


are  as  orge  as  Greenings.  But  Baldwins, 
while  of  bigb  color  and  fair  size,  are  not  as 
large  as  usual.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that 
different  apples  require  a  different  season  to 
develop  their  highest  excellence;  that  while 
Greenings  and  Roxbury  Russets, and  still  more 
the  Newtown  Pippin  (of  which  we  have  a  few 
trees,  and  which  were  never  nicer  than  this 
year),  reach  their  highest  excellence  in  a  cool, 
damp  Summer,  Baldwius  require  more  heat 
and  less  moisture.  We  are  going  to  pay  the 
orchard  for  this  bountiful  crop  by  giving  it 
a  heavy  dressing  of  bone  dust  and  muriate 
of  potash,  putting  on  the  bone  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  to 
the  acre;  the  former  we  shall  apply  this  Fall; 
the  latter  in  the  Spring. 


8USSEX  BULL,  GOLDSMITH  391. 

Of  the  various  English  breeds  of  cattle,  the 
Short-horu,  Hereford,  Devon  and  Polled  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  are  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
most  profitable,  the  first  for  beef  and  milk, 
the  second  for  beef,  the  third  for  beef, 
milk  and  work,  and  the  last  for  milk  and  beef, 
but  of  the  other  breeds,  the  Holderness  and 
Long-horns,  once  so  promising,  are  steadily 
disa]  peariDg;  the  Somerset,  Lincoln,  Glam¬ 
organ  and  Anglesea  have^never  spread 
much  beyond  the  countries  from  which  they 
took  their  [names,  and  even  there,  they  are 
yielding  place  to  better  breeds;  but  the  Sussex 
cattle  seem  to  hold  their  own,  or  even  to  be 
gaining  a  little  In  public  favor.  This  breed 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Devon  and  Hereford,  haviDg  much  of  the 
activity  of  the  first,  of  the 
strength  of  the  second,  and 
of  the  propensity  to  lay  on 
beautilul,  fine-grained  flesh 
of  both.  In  color,  Sussex  cat¬ 
tle  are  very  like  the  Devon, 
a  deep,  rich,  solid  red;  and 
in  form  too,  they  are  much 
the  same,  except  that  they 
are  somewhat  coarser  and  less 
symmetrically  proportioned. 

The  fore-quarters,  too,  arc 
more  strongly  developed,  the 
bones  are  larger,  the  dewlap 
is  more  developed,  as  in  the 
Hereford,  and  therefore  there 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  less 
valuable  meat.  The  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  Devon 
and  Sussex  is,  however,  so 
great  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  one  is  an  offshoot 
of  the  other,  or  that  both 
are  descended  from  the  same 
original  British  stock.  Like 
the  Devons,  the  Sassex  have 
in  the  past  been  bred  mainly 
for  draft  purposes;  but  of  late  ; 

years  the  breeding  has  tended  . 
more  and  more  to  beef  and 
milk.  While  the  southern 
breeds  of  cattle  in  England, 
like  the  Hereford  and  Devon, 
were  formerly  bred  principal¬ 
ly  for  work  and  beef,  those 
of  the  more  northern  countries, 

Short  horn  .and  Holderness,  were  bred  chiefly 
for  beef  and  milk,  and  breeding  in  this 
direction  is  now  practiced  as  the  most  profit¬ 
able  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  for  although 
oxen  are  still  extensively  used  for  draft  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  southern  and  western  counties, 
they  are  yearly  becoming  less  valuable  for 
this  purpose;  while  the  demand  for  milk  and 
beef  is  constantly  growing  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 

The  Sussex  cow  is  a  poor  milker,  however, 
and  truly  a  poor  beast  in  every  way  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Sussex  steer.  Indeed,  so 
inferior  is  she  in  appearance  that  one  might 
easily  suppose  that  she  is  of  a  different  race. 
As  in  Youatt’s.day,  she  is  so  little  valued  for 
butter,  milk  and  cheese  that  “almost  every 
mongrel  finds  its  way  into  the  dairy  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  her.”  She  is  used  almost  entirely  for 
breeding  purposes  and  for  beef,  for  when  dried 
off,  she  fattens  more  readily  even  than  the 
steer.  Great  pains  are  now  being  taken  to 
breed  smaller  bones  and  more  flesh  in  Sussex 
cattle,  and  with  such  good  results  that  while 
improvement  in  the  other  breeds  has,  been 
hardly  noticeable  of  late  years,  that  in 
Sussex  cattle  has  been  really  remarkable. 
True,  no  member  of  this  breed  has  ever  borne 
off  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Smithfield  Show, 
but  it  improvement  continues  at  the  late  rate, 
one  is  pretty  sure  to  do  so  one  of  these  days. 

Had  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  Fig. 
477,  been  made  a  steer,  fattened  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  shown  at  that  great  yearly  contest  of 
fat  stock,  he  might  have  done  so;  for  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  “one  of  the  finest  bulls  of 
the  Sussex  breed  ever  seen,  being  remarkable 
for  wealth  of  flesh,  usefulness  and  activity." 


CHEAP  YET  COMFORTABLE  POULTRY 
QUARTERS. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 

While  riding  out  in  the  country  a  few  days 
since,  the  sight  of  numerous  old  straw  stacks, 
and  of  that  which  so  gladdens  the  farmer’s 
heart,  the  thickly  standing  corn  shocks,  sec 
me  thinking  how  such  material  could  be 
utilized  for  the  comfort  of  poultry.  Instead 
of  the  killing  cold,  and  usually  open  shed, 
what  delightfully  warm  quarters  at  little  if 
any  expense,  could  be  constructed  therefrom, 
and  how  cheerfully  would  the  old  hens  shell 
out  their  eggs  during  the  cold  day  s  of  Winter 
to  repay  the  builders  of  such 
jD  shelters  for  their  trouble  and 
kindness.  In  my  mind’s  eye, 

I  bad  built  a  comfortable,  if 
not  beautiful  winter  bouse  for 
the  fowls  of  each  farmer  as  I 
passed  along. 

The  more  I  thought  of  and 
worked  out  the  idea,  the  bet¬ 
ter  I  liked  it,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  my  own  fowls  al¬ 
ready  possessed  a  good,  com¬ 
fortable,  paper  lined  home,  I 
would  have  put  the  thought 
iuto  practical  use  at  once. 
As  it  is,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  the  multitude  of  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  how.  in  my 
mind,  I  constructed  the 
HOUSES  FOR  MY  NEIGHBORS 
trusting  that  they  may  find 
some  good  therein,  and  that 
the  doing  of  it  may  prove  of 
-  -  -j— —  benefit  to  their  feathered  pets. 

Selecting  such  a  sit*  as  I 
thought  best  suited  for  each 
ss~:  location— generally  a  nice, 

sunny  knoll  facing  the  south 
— I  set  up  four  strong,  heavy 
posts  (either  in  square  shape 
or  like  an  inverted  V),  about 
six  feet  in  bight,  and  as  far 
apart  at  the  bottom,  with 
good,  strong  forks  at  the  top, 
In  these  forks  I  placed  poles  so 
as  to  forma  top,  planking  up  the  south  front 
(double),  filling  in  (save  at  door  anti  window) 
with  chaff  or  leaves.  1  then  covered  this  struc¬ 
ture  (except  the  south  front)  with  straw,  so  as 
to  make  quite  a  stack,  placing  iu  the  interior 
the  necessary  roosts,  nests,  dust  box,  etc. 

Upon  the  ground,  at  the  east  and  west  ends, 
before  piling  on  the  straw,  l  placed  a  long, 
open-ended  box,  opening  into  the  main  room, 
aud  extending  beyond  the  straw  when  stacked. 
Before  these  openings  (for  any  required  dis¬ 
tance)  I  set  other  forked  posts,  about  four  feet 
in  bight,  upon  which  poles  were  laid,  and 
against  which  fodder  was  placed  so  as  to  leave 
a  A  shaped  opening,  thus  forming  an  open  and 
covered  run,  connected  with  the  main  room, 
In  which  the  fowls  could  run,  and  beyond 
which  they  would  seldom  go  except  in  good 
weather. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  fodder  ricks,  an 
occasional  opening  should  be  left  for  light, 
where  the  birds  could  lie  and  scratch  to  their 
hearts’  contont  on  sunny  days,  sheltering 
themselves  iu  the  interior  from  the  rain  and 
cold  blasts  of  W  inter.  To  my  thinking  this 
was  a  jolly  old  home  for  the  fowls,  and  if  it 
could  be  built  in  such  position  that  a  pipe 
leading  from  a  spring  could  be  passed  iuto 
und  again  out  of  the  main  room,  it  would  be 
perfection  for  winter  purposes.  Feed  would 
then  be  the  only  remaining  necessary  for  their 
comfort.  Such  a  comfortable  shelter  most 
farmers  can  easily  and  inexpensively  con¬ 
struct  with  what  can  be  picked  up  about  the 
farm.  Properly  built,  such  a  structure  would 
last  for  years,  the  fodder  being  fed  out  iu  the 
Spring  and  replaced  in  the  Fall.  If  the  spring 
is  uot  come  atable,  a  barrel  with  a  pipe  at¬ 
tached  could  be  buried  in  the  interior  of  the 
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WHY  THE  ARTICLES  ARE  WBITTKN. 

I  am  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  let¬ 
ter  of  inquiry,  which  I  do  with  reluctance,  but 
in  accordance  with  a  fixed  habit  of  answering 
all  letters.  To  this  rale  I  have  made  no  known 
exception.  Disinclination  in  this  case  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  inquiries  limit  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  information  upon  a  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  of  farming  that  is  wholly  discordant 
with  my  views  and  experience  of  what  is  the 
best  policy,  and  even  of  what  is  necessary, 
From  the  standpoint  of  personal  experience. 


SUSSEX  BULL,  GOLDSMITH,  391.  Fig.  477.  Rc-cngravcd  from  the  London  Live-Stock  Journal 


1,  which  at  80  cents  per  bushel  (weight  100 
pounds),  would  be  82  cents.  From  December 
to  May,  3)4  pounds  of  corn  per  day  will  be 
used,  without  rain,  $3.00,  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  pasture  and  190  pounds  corn  (weight  of 
pig,  100  pounds),  $2.17.  Basis— Steer  $1  per 
month  for  pasture.  As  pigs  eat  much  more 
for  pound  of  live  weight,  and  is  not  so  well 
prepared  to  digest  grass,  I  call  a  pound  of 
pig  equal  to  two  pounds  of  steer  iu  draft  on 
pasture.  Fattening  from  Sept.  1  to  Nov,  25, 
450  pouuds  corn,  (weight  of  pig  250  pounds), 
$2.41.  Ten  per  cent  risk  from  Winter  deaths 
and  other  causes,  57  cents.  Care,  $1.  Total, 
$11  50.  Cr.  by  350  pounds  of  live  shot*,  at 
3%  to  4  cents,  $8.75  to  $10.  To  this  cost 
should  be  added  the  profit  to  which  every 
business  is  entitled  that  employs  capital  and 
brains.  As  such  a  system  does  not  involve 
brain  power,  little  should  be  expected  iu  re¬ 
turn  for  this  factor  of  the  business.  But  the 
farmer  that  carries  on  such  a  business  sinks 
himself  and  business  from  his  higher  privi¬ 
leges  to  the  level  of  very  poorly  paid  drudgery 
that  will  not  yield  $1  a  day  for  his  labor, 
while  bis  capital  is  sterile. 

If  any  one  can  make  out  of  the  average  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  in  the  Westauy  better  showing 
for  the  pig,  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  it,  or, 
if  exaggeration  exists  in  my  figures,  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  pointed  out.  If  any  one  feels 
aggrieved  at  my  plain  statement  of  views,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  am  anxious  for  the  best  good 
of  our  agriculture,  and  for  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

APPROXIMATE  VALUE  OF  CORN  IN  FEEDING 
PIGS. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not 
answered,  directly,  the  question  asked,  which 


I  firmly  hold  that  circumstances  do  not  force 
a  stout  heart  and  strong  head  into  a  system 
of  management,  whose  course  is  strewn  with 
wastes,  not  only  of  materials,  but  of  soil. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  Rural  from  Jewell 
City,  Kansas,  is  as  follows: 

“1  highly  appreciate  the  Rural,  especially 
the  department  devoted  to  live  stock.  I 
would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  if  it 
could  be  done  without  too  much  inconven¬ 
ience,  some  contributor  to  its  columns  should 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  feeding  stock, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  done  at  the  West— in  open 
pens — the  article  to  cover  the  following  points, 
viz.:  How  many  pounds  of  beef  can  be  made 
from  one  bushel  of  corn,  the  cattle  being  in 
the  open  field  with  only  a  wind-break  for 
shelter?  How  many  pouuds  of  pork  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  from  one  bushel  of  corn 
as  hogs  are  usually  fed  in  this  country. 

Here  we  have  everything  to  make,  conse¬ 
quently  the  barns  with  their  comforts  and 
conveniences  are,  as  yet,  in  the  future,  for 
most  of  us  are  unable  to  build  them ;  and  if  we 
knew  how  much  beef  aud  pork  we  can  make 
out  of  our  corn  without  them,  the  information 
will  help  us  in  no  small  degree  towards  getting 
them;  for  then  we  should  know  whether  it 
were  better  to  sell  our  immense  crop  of  corn 
at  thepreseutlow  price,  or  feed  it  to  the  stock,” 

No  one  can  answer  the  above  questions  “ac¬ 
curately”;  for  the  conditions  of  the  feeding 
problem,  as  given,  are  uncertain,  being  nearly 
those  of  nature,  which  are  .fluctuating  aud 
sometimes,  in  their  cold  rains  aud  damp 
ground,  more  than  in  their  blizzards,  disas¬ 
trous  to  profitable  feeding. 

HOG  RAISING  IN  THE  “WEST.” 

“How  many  pounds  of  pork  can  be  reason¬ 
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stack  and  from  this  (by  refilling)  a  perpetua 
and  never  freezing  fountain  could  be  made, 
the  water  running  from  a  faucet  as  needed. 
By  adding  hot  water  to  replenish  the  daily 
waste,  the  contents  could  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  for  the  greater  comfort,  of  the  birds. 


Knox  Co.,  Ohio.  j.  j.  friltz. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Plumb,  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  writing  to.tbe  Country  Home, 
speaks  of  the  Surprise  Wheat  first  distributed 
among  the  Rural's  Free  Seed  Distributions, 
as  follows:  "The  Rural  New-Yorker  re¬ 
commends  the  Surprise  Wheat.  This  wheat 
should  be  better  known,  ns  it  has  some  most 
desirable  qualities.  As  T  have  grown  it  among 
several  score  varieties,  the  straw  is  unusually 
erect  and  stiff.  But  the  strong  feature  of  the 
Surprise  is  the  head.  A  wheat  panicle,  or 
head,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  spikelets, 
eommonlv  called  breasts.  These  spikelets  con¬ 
sist  of  clusters  of  flowers,  the  number  of 
flowers  varying  in  different  spikelets  from 
one  to  five.  Almost  always  the  number  of 
fertile  flowers  to  a  spikelet  is  two  or  three, 
and  rarely  over  three.  But  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  man  y  heads  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Surprise,  as  a  rule,  has  four  fertile 
flowers  to  a  spikelet.  The  heads  are  square, 
large  and  compact,  and  the  number  of  spike¬ 
lets  to  a  head  shows  a  large  average.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first  to 
announce  from  its  own  trials  that  the  White 
Australian,  Belgian  and  Welcome  were  all  the 
same.  Now.  Mr.  Plumb  printst.be  following: 
"White  Australian, White  Belgian,  Welcome; 
these  are  synonyms.  Seedsmen  admit  it,  and 
I  have  proven  it  to  mv  satisfaction  hy  com¬ 
parative  tests.  One  dealer  told  me  that  if  a 
farmer  wrote  to  him  for  White  Belgian,  he 
took  the  grain  from  the  Welcome  bin  and  sent 
it  as  White  Belgian,  and  it  was  just  as  well; 
the  farmer  never  knew  the  difference.” 


MULTTTM  IN  PARVO. 

The  N.  Y.  Times  remarks  that  the  Bohemian 
Oat  swindle  is  now  bearing  fruit:  fruit  of  two 
kinds,  a  crop  of  oats  and  a  crop  of  notes 
given  in  payment  of  the  seeds  at  $10  a 
bushel,  which  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  its  own  test  of  the 
Bohemian  Oats,  was  the  first  to  warn  its 
readers  against  them  as  a  remarkable  variety, 
and  against  the  swindling  operation  alluded 

to  by  the  Times . 

A  writer  in  Our  Country  Home  says  that 
among  harieys,  the  Manshury  to-dpy  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead.  It  is  a  first-class  variety,  quite 
erect  in  growth,  earlv,  producing  large,  well- 

developed,  six- rowed  heads . 

Dr.  Lawks  does  not  think  he  e«n  keep  a 
larger  herd  of  live  stock  by  ensilage.  He 
prefers  mangels  as  giving  more  food  per  acre 
than  the  average  silage  crop . 

Dr.  Lawks's  wheat  crop  on  the  plot  upon 
which  wheat  has  been  sown  for  41]  years 
succpssivelv  without  anv  manure  whatever,  is 
14  ?<  bushels  per  a^re;  the  plot  receiving  farm¬ 
yard  manure  40j>£.  and  the  average  of  the 
plots  receiving  chemical  fertilizers  only  S3 ’-jf. 
Sir  John  remarks  that  it  is  only  under  special 
circumstances  that  the  produce  of  the  dung 

exceeds  that  of  the  artificial  manures . 

The  potato  crop  of  Great  Britain  is  short.. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  the  Husbandman,  says 
that,  when  men  assail  the  integrity  of  farmers 
with  glib  sppech.  it  is  wpII  enough  to  watch 
their  transactions,  and  perhaps  in  most,  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  wrong  is  practiced  by 
them  in  buying  and  selling,  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  bv  farmers  with  whom  they 

deal...  . . . . . . 

Apples  bring  good  prices  in  England  this 
year  thus  far.  Pack  as  described  elsewhere.. 

A  great  deal  is  said  as  to  the  best  means 
of  keeping  poultry  free  from  lice.  We  have 
never  had  a  lousy  hen  or  chicken,  and  our 
plan  is  to  kerosene  (through  a  spraying  bel¬ 
lows)  the  houses  and  perches  every  fortnight.. 

Tax  imitation  bntter,  says  the  Orange 
County  Farmer.  If  it  is  right  to  tax  whisky, 
it  is  right  to  tax  fraudulent  butter.  They 

should  be  rated  side  by  side. . . 

Editor  Green,  in  the  Weekly  Press,  notices 
that  the  front  or  parlor  door  isan  inhospitable 
feature  of  the  farmhouse.  The  path  to  it  is 
seldom  trod ,  the  grass  covers  it,  and  the  visitor 
thinks  twice  before  venturing  to  such  an  un¬ 
welcome  entrance.  Front,  doors  and  front 

parlors  are  stiff  and  uncongenial  affairs . 

Again  Mr.  Green  says,  "If  there  is  any 
pleasanter  sight  than  seeing  your  own  wife 
strolling  ahout  and  singing  in  a  well-bep„ 


r  arden,  tell  me  what  it  is,”  We  don’t  know, 

unless  the  tittle  ones  are  added . . 

As  soon  as  a  hog  gets  ill  in  the  cholera 
region  of  the  West,  the  whole  herd  is  at 
once  sent  to  market,  says  the  Press.  "This 
well  known  fact,”  says  the  Industrialist, 
“somewhat  dulls  our  appetite  for  side  meat,”. 

Our  respected  contemporary,  the  Farmers’ 
Review,  according  to  its  voluminous  reports 
just  received,  estimates  the  present  corn  crop 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  this  country-.... 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  grape-vine 
cuttings.  Cnt  just  above  one  eye  and  below 
another,  thus  giving  the  c.utting3  two  eyes. 
Plant  the  cuttings  in  mellow  soil,  so  that  the 
top  bud  is  just  above  the  ground.  Cover  with 

litter.... . 

A  writer  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  thinks 
that  he  keeps  his  hen  house  free  of  lice  by 
having  two  sets  of  perches,  which  he  changes, 
exposing  to  the  weather  the  set  not  in  use. 
How  much  easier  to  kerosene  the  perches  oc¬ 
casionally . 

From  experiments  carefully  conducted  for 
the  past  three  vears  with  green  versus  drv 
food  for  cows,  Prof.  Sanborn  does  not  think 
that  at  the  present  price  of  land,  with  the 
abundance  of  good  pasture  and  the  cheapness 
of  grains  in  Missouri,  soiling  of  cows  or  other 
stock  is  at  present  profitable.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  iu  many  of  the  Western  States  where  land 
is  cheap:  hat  we  believe  that  even  there  it  will 
pay  to  feed  dairy  cows  liberally  on  grain  and 

oil-meal,  even  when  running  to  pasture . 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  calls  for  a 
law  to  regulate  the  sale  of  swill  pork,  if  it  does 
not  regulate  the  production  of  it.  It  sayR 
that  swine  fed  on  the  waste  products  of  cities 
are  not  ouly  unusually  susceptible  to  hog 

cholera  but  also  to  trichina . 

Silage  is  getting  a  blast  of  abuse  from 
many  quarters  now,  Tn  England  its  enemies 
claim  that  it  wears  out  cows,  hurts  calves  fed 
upon  it.  and  makes  the  babies  who  drink  the 

the  milk  from  cows  fed  on  it,  sick . 

A  number  of  southern  Holland  breeders 
are  trying  to  form  a  new  association.  They 
object  to  tbe  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the 
present  association,  requiring  a  #100  registry 
fee  on  imported  animals.  They  wautto  bring 
in  what  cattle  they  like,  aud  thus  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  well-established  breeders  . 

W.  L.  Langstroth  states  that  he  was  so 
severely  stung  by  bees  that  his  system  was 
filled  with  the  poison.  It  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  shake  hands  with  one  fresh 
from  an  apiary,  or  even  to  handle  a  letter 
from  a  bee  keeper,  without  pain.  The  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  reach  a  point 
where  his  svstem  would  be  completely  inocu¬ 
lated  and  incapable  of  receiving  more  poison. 
This  was  found  to  be  correct.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  stinging,  the  operation  was  almost 
painless.  Few  of  us  would  have  tbe  patience 
to  reach  that  most  desirable  state  of  affairs. . 

The  N.  Y.  Trihune  is  opposed  to  silk  culture 
as  a  work  for  women  in  this  country.  The 
work  is  of  the  most  monotonous  and  slavish 
character,  unsuited  for  our  Araerioau  women 
while  there  is  a  demand  for  eggs,  honey, 
small  fruits  or  flowers.  Iu  every  silk-raising 
country,  the  women  are  obliged  to  work  at 

very  starvation  wages . 

The  late  lamented  Jumbo  consumed  in  one 
vear  ovpr  75  tons  of  hay.  800  barrels  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  350  bushels  of  onions,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  peanuts,  candy,  etc.  His  loss  is  a 

serious  blow  to  agriculture . 

The  Savannah  News,  speaking  of  the 
Georgia  local-option  stock  law.  savs  that 
people  in  "fence”  counties  who  visit  the  "no 
fence”  counties  are  quickly  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  maintaining  $  1 . 000  worth  of  fence  to 

keep  out  #100  worth  of  stock . 

Chloride  of  lime  is  recommended  by 
Chambers’s  Journal  as  a  rat-riddance.  The 
pests  are  not  killed,  but  they  "make  them¬ 
selves  scarce.” . 

The  Live  Stuck  Tudicator  has  fouud  a  cure 
for  sheep-killing  dogs.  When  the  sheep  are 
found  dead,  simply  say  it  was  tbe  wolves. 
Leave  the  sheep  where  it  is  and  place  some 
strychnine  in  it.  When  the  wolves  come 
hack  to  eat  the  sheep,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  strychnine  will  change  them  into  tbe 
neighbors’  dogs.  There  will  he  a  reform  in  dog- 

raisin  g  at  once . . . . 

Prof.  Sanborn  does  not  recommend  Alfal¬ 
fa  or  Lueern  for  Missouri,  ne  savs  that  few 
farmers  of  his  state  appreciate  Rod  Clover. .. 

Prof.  Sanborn  does  not  speak  favorably  of 
eitner  Vetch  (Vieia  sativa)  or  Sanfoin,  and 
he  thinks  that  close,  compact  subsoils  and 
heavy  soils  in  wet  seasons  are  not  favorable 

to  it . . . . . . 

FOR  three  years  he  has  carried  on  very  care¬ 
ful  experiments  during  the  summer  season 
with  green  food  versus  drv  food  for  cows, 
weighing  food,  growth  or  decline  in  weight 
of  cows,  weight  of  milk  anti  weight  of  butter. 
With  the  present  price  and  plentitnde  of  good 


pasturage,  clover,  Timothy  and  grains  in 
Missouri,  he  very  seriously  doubts  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  handling,  daily,  in  little  lots  by 
high-priced  Tabor,  water-laden  green  food  for 
dairy  or  other  herds  ...  ..................... 

Mrs.  Tsaac  Clark  well  says  that  children 
are  imitators,  and  the  best  way  to  teach  them 
true  politeness  is  to  be  polite  to  them.  The 
best  way  to  keep  them  from  forming  bad 
habits  is  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  bad 

habits  ourselves . . 

Dr.  Wm,  Horne  does  not  believe  in  hang¬ 
ing  a  stuffed  sack  at  the  heels  of  a  horse  to 
cure  the  kicking  habit.  He  says  it  spoils  the 

horse  instead  of  curing  him . 

Jacob  BiGGLE.of  the  Farm  Journal,  recom¬ 
mends  this  list  of  pears  for  every  family: 


1  Doyenne  D'Ete, 

2  GifTard, 

1  Tyson, 

2  Bartlett. 

t  Boussock, 

2  Seckel, 

1  Belle  Lucrative 


1  Howell, 

1  Anjou, 

1  Rutter, 

1  Sheldon, 

1  Jones’  Seedling, 
5  Lawrence. 


Ruth  Brown  says,  in  the  same  sprightly 
journal,  that  20  or  25  bens  will  produce 
enough  surplus  poultry  and  eggs  to  pay  an 
ordinary  farmer’s  grocery  hill,  and  if  the  hens 
are  managed  just  right  they  will  pay  for  some 
little  things  besides.  The  poultry-yard  is  a 
nice  thing  to  fall  back  on  when  other  sources 
fail,  and  it  i3  better  than  running  a  debit  ac¬ 
count  at  the  store.... . . 1.,... 


Editor  Wilmer  Atkinson  savs'that  an  ac¬ 
tive  brain  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving 
implements  the  farmer  can  possess.  Itshould 
he  kept  bright  and  sharp.  The  man  who  per¬ 
mits  it  to  rust  from  want  of  use,  or  dulls  it  by 
dissipation  and  strong  drink  mav  go  to  Con¬ 
gress,  or  become  a  bank  president,  but  will 

never  make  a  good  farmer . . 

We  beg  very  heartily  to  indorse  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement,  which  we  find  in  the  Farm 
Journal:  "An  agricultural  paper  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  auy  other  purpose  than  giving  use¬ 
ful  information  to  its  subscribers,  and  rnakiog 
a  living  for  its  publisher,  is  not  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  and  is  a  fraud.” . . . . 

Cut  out  the  unsightly  branches  of  currant 
bushes,  the  old  canes  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  and  see  that  they  are  staked  and  tied . 
Prune  grape-vines  now.  Rid  strawberry  beds 
of  weeds.  Mellow  the  soil  and  after  the  first 
hard  frost,  mulch . . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS— XLIV. 

ALASKAN  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

"WAKING”  AN  INDIAN. 

The  Sitka  Indians  cremate  their  dead,  and 
as  I  bad  made  a  request  to  be  informed  if  a 
death  occurred  at  the  “Ranche,”  two  gentle¬ 
men  came  to  our  house  one  evening  at  about 
nine  o’clock,  saving  that  an  Indian  lay  dead, 
that  the  funeral  services  were  then  being  held, 
and  that  the  body  would  be  cremated  next 
morning  at  ten  o’clock.  We  immediately 
went  to  the  ranche,  and  hearing  much  noise 
in  one  of  the  houses,  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in.  A  medicineman— a  shaman — was 
going  through  bis  incantations  seated  by  the 
fire  with  several  Indians.  He  wore  no  gar¬ 
ment  but  a  wol  f  skin  over  his  shoulders,  aud 
bis  head  was  made  terrible  by  a  crown  of  goat 
horns  and  lappets  of  ermine.  He  was  shak¬ 
ing  a  carved  wooden  rattle,  beating  on  the 
floor,  and  bad  about  him  bis  "shakes,”  wooden 
images,  which  represent  various  good  or  evil 
spirits  He  glared  ferociously  at  sight  of  us, 
and  ceased  his  noise.  Wesoon  left  and  passed 
on  to  the  house  of  mourning:  the  singers  were 
chanting,  keeping  time  with  loug  sticks  or 
staffs  which  they  beat  on  tbe  ground,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  house.  We  went  iu  without 
ceremony,  as  is  the  custom,  and  found  the 
room  full  of  Indians,  most  of  whom  were 
sitting  on  the  floor  leaniug  against  the  ban¬ 
quette  or  platform  tbat  surrounds  nearly 
every  Indiau  interior.  The  room  was  hung 
with  some  muslin,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the 
door,  where  lay  the  dead  man,  was  hung  the 
A raeriean  flag.  Tbe  four  large  corner  posts — 
gaily  painted  in  designs— probably  totems — 
were  uncovered:  every  body  was  in  best  at¬ 
tire  of  clean  blaukets.  The  eight  or  ten  men 
who  sang,  stood,  and  wore  broad-brimmed 
peaked  crowu  hats,  such  as  the  women  weave; 
two  or  three  women  were  sobbing.  The 
chancing  was  solemn  and  wierd.  and  produced 
a  mournful  effect.  After  a  time,  an  Indiau 
lighted  a  kerosene  lamp,  evidently  for  our 
benefit,  and  we  advanced  to  look  at  the  dead, 
who  was  set  up  on  the  floor  as  if  alive,  and 
covered  with  a  blanket,  leaving  only  the  face 
exposed.  This  was  painted  in  lines  of  red, 
aud  looked  as  if  iu  life,  although  the  eyes  were 
closed.  Ou  the  head  was  a  crown,  or  head¬ 
dress, laud  near  by  stood  his  mask, 7, decorated 


with  feathers.  Every  thing  was  done  decently 
and  in  order,  and  the  funeral  was  quite  as 
respectable  as  a  "civilized”  one.  I  was  told 
that  the  chanting  would  be  kept  up  all  night, 
and  that  the  following  night  there  would  be 
festivities.  Tbe  man  had  died  that  morning 
of  consumption, 

CREMATING  him;  "DEAD-HOUSES.” 

The  next  morning  we  were  at  the  house  be¬ 
fore  ten,  but  the  cremation,  just  beyond  the 
ranche,  on  the  beach  was  already  nearly  over. 

A  dead  body  is  never  taken  out  of  the  front 
door,  but  through  the  hole  in  the  roof — in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  superstition.  We  met  on 
the  way  the  singers  returning  with  their 
staffs,  and  knew  we  were  too  late.  When  we 
reached  tbe  pyre,  only  the  bones  of  the  body 
were  to  be  discerned  in  the  Are.  They  lay  up 
sticks  of  wood  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  in 
cob  house  fashion,  with  a  smaller,  similar 
structure  on  the  inside  on  which  tbe  body  is 
laid  wrapped  in  its  blanket.  Wood  is  then 
laid  over  the  top,  and  the  pile  ignited,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  great  heat.  A  few  Indian 
women  were  seated  not  far  away  in  the  grass, 
and  two  or  three  men  with  long  sticks  were 
watching  and  attending  to  the  fire.  When 
everything  is  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are 
gathered  and  put  in  a  box,  and  along  with 
other  possessions  of  the  dead,  deposited  in  a 
tomb  or  "dead  bouse”  in  the  Indian  cemetery. 
This  tomb  is  built  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
little  house,  five  or  six  feet  square,  and  as 
many  high,  with  a  peaked  roof,  and  painted 
in  bright  colors.  They  are  very  picturesque, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  noted  upon 
reaching  Sitka,  is  the  hill  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  dotted  with  these  toy  houses.  Some  of 
them  have  a  window  in  one  end.  I  tried  one 
day  to  make  my  way  through  an  old  part  of 
this  cemetery,  but  I  became  fairly  imprisoned 
in  a  jungle  of  bushes  and  undergrowth.  The 
dead  houses  and  all  they  ever  contained  had 
fallen  into  decay;  tbe  canoes  of  the  dead  that 
had  been  hauled  up  by  tbe  tombs  bad  fallen 
to  pieces,  the  ravens  croaked,  and  altogether 
it  was  dismal .  Every  step  I  took  was  as  if 
taken  on  a  feather  bed.  for  ever?*  where  in  the 
woods  and  thickets,  the  ground  is  a  foot  or  two 
deep  with  moss,  and  it  may  be  akin  to  walk¬ 
ing  over  flowery  beds  of  ease,  to  walk  over 
this  tundra,  but  it  is  very  tiresome  business. 
It  is  well  there  are  no  snakes  in  Alaska— I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  one  having  ever  been  seen — for 
I  walk  on  many  occasions  into  most  "snaky 
places.”  We  went  on  tbe  following  evening 
again  to  the  house  of  mourning  to  see  the 
festivities,  but  found  perfect  quiet  and  the 
occupants  evidently  asleep. 

AN  INDIAN  WAR  DANCE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  4th  a  young  man 
came  to  the  door,  and  announced  that  we 
were  invited  to  the  Firemen’s  Ball  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  just  as  we  were  ready  to  go,  with 
the  laddie  snug  in  bed.  a  messenger  came  with 
a  card  on  which  was  written,  "  Indian 
War  Dance  on  the  Parade  Ground,  instanter 
I  thought  it  was  a  sight  for  the  child  to  see, 
and  in  five  ruinates  he  was  dressed  and  we 
were  off  for  the  novel  spectacle.  A  pile  of 
wood  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  was 
ready  to  be  lighted,  and  there  was  a  large 
congregation  of  Indians,  but  the  dancers  had 
not  yet  arrived.  It  was  an  impromptu  affair 
—a  purse  of  six  or  eight  dollars  baviug  been 
raised  to  hire  the  Indians  to  danee.  Present¬ 
ly,  we  heard  the  roar  of  their  coming— a  wild, 
monotonous,  but  musical  singing,  in  which 
many  of  the  outsiders  joined,  with  a  rhythm¬ 
ical  swaying  motion,  #that  evidently  was  in¬ 
fectious.  and  a  torch  was  put  to  the  camp-fire, 
which  would  have  produced  a  more  brilliant 
effect  if  the  night  hail  been  darker;  but 
Alaska  during  the  summer  months  is  practic¬ 
ally  a  land  of  no  night.  The  Indians  ranged 
themselves  at  on$  side  of  the  fire,  in  two  rows, 
and  one  at  the  head  wielded  a  thin  piece  of 
wood,  about  ten  inches  wide  and  eight  feet 
long,  which  was  decorated  with  painting  and 
fringes  of  hair,  which  he  seemed  to  use  to 
keep  the  dancers  in  line  They  were  gotten 
up  in  grand  array,  with  faces  painted  in  pat¬ 
terns  of  red  and  black,  ehieflv  confined  to  one 
side,  their  most  savage  rings  in  their  ears  and 
noses,  gavest  blankets  on  their  shoulders,  and 
very  “stuuning”  gears  on  their  heads— horns, 
eagles’  quills,  tails  of  animals— while  the 
women  dancers  bad  silver  bracelets  bound 
about  the  head  so  that  they  stood  out  in  front 
like  horns.  The  dancing  was  chiefly  postur¬ 
ing,  and  an  np  aud  down  jiggle,  accompanied 
by  their  peculiar  wild,  swaying,  rhythmical, 
monotonous,  deep-toned  chanting.  After  a 
series  of  four  dances,  with  pauses  between, 
they  marched  away,  while  some  of  the  "thrif¬ 
ty”  ones  tarried  to  carry  off  the  unconsumed 
fuel  of  the  camp  fire. 

From  the  war  dance  we  went  to  the  fire¬ 
men’s  fiance,  held  in  a  low,  log  building,  with 
a  hand  engine,  hose-cart  and  75  buckets  util¬ 
ized  from  kerosene  oil  cans,  occupying  an 
anteroom.  The  ball-room  was  still  hung  with 
the  wreaths  put  up  on  Decoration  Day.  It 
was  the  laddies’  first  ball,  and  a  motley  asseni- 
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blage  of  Americans,  Russians  and  Creoles  it 
was — more  amusing  to  us  onlookers  than  the 
Indian  dance.  All  officials,  of  course,  looked 
in  on  the  ball,  from  the  Governor  down,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  firemen. 

During  our  stay  in  Sitka  we  had  two  row 
boats  placed  at  our  disposal,  one  for  the  lake 
back  of  the  town,  abounding  in  small  fish  and 
yellow  pond  lilies,  the  other  for  the  bay,  and 
in  it  we  made  excursions  to  various  small 
islands  in  the  harbor.  On  one  island  I  found 
quite  a  flower  garden  red  aquilegia  (colum¬ 
bine),  painted  cup,  and  on  the  rocks,  as  every¬ 
where,  a  kind  of  buttercup  with  leaf  like  the 
strawberry.  The  Indians  have  gardens  on 
some  of  the  islands.  We  found  the  rocks  full 
of  sea  life— sea  anemones,  sea  urchins,  many 
and  various  star  fishes,  jellyfishes,  small  but 
beautiful  abelone  shells,  and  a  multitude  of 
small  shell  life. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOT  SPRINGS. 

Some  13  to  18  miles  from  Sitka,  according  to 
the  route  taken,  are  hot  spriugs,  which  in  Rus¬ 
sian  times  were  regarded  as  efficacious  in 
curative  properties.  Land  travel  in  Alaska  is 
impracticable,  and  the  only  way  to  get  from 
one  point  to  another  is  by  water,  and  chiefly 
by  canoe,  paddled  by  the  Indians.  They  charge 
a  dollar  a  day  and  three  or  four  dollars  for  a 
canoe  for  a  few  days.  We  had  about  conclud¬ 
ed  to  hire  such  an  outfit  for  the  Hut  Springs 
excursion,  when  there  came  into  port  a  small 
sloop  or  yacht,  built  and  manned  by  a  single 
Russian,  who  had  come  in  it  from  Port  Towns¬ 
end.  He  was  desirous  of  taking  us  to  the 
springs,  and  so,  with  a  party  of  five  persons 
besides  ourselves  and  an  Indian  boy  for 
“chores,”  we  set  sail  one  fine  morning,  under  a 
stiff  breeze,  with  tents,  blankets  and  hampers 
of  provisions  and  cooking  utensils  snugly 
stowed  away  in  the  small  cabin,  while  we 
ranged  ourselves  on  deck  on  bear-skins  and 
rugs.  We  had  a  splendid  sail  of  four  or  five 
hours  in  and  out  among  islands,  with  a  sharp 
outlook  for  rocks,  which  at  high  tide  are  cov¬ 
ered,  The  sloop  carried  a  small  boat  in  which 
two  could  ride,  and  in  this  we  got  one  by  one 
ashore,  and  pitched  our  camp  on  a  sunny  slope 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  dilapidated  old  bath 
house.  On  every  side  were  “no  end”  of  salmon- 
berries,  large,  very  beautiful,  some  dark  and 
others  yellow,  fully  ripe  and  really  luscious, 
and  the  whole  party  went  foraging.  After 
camp  fire  and  dinner,  we  hunted  for  the 
springs,  of  which  there  are  three  mineral — 
two  magnesia,  probably,  and  warm — a  third 
sulphur  and  hot.  I  put  a  fresh  egg  in  the 
stream  near  the  rock  where  it  bubbled  out, 
and  in  10  minutes  it  was  soft  done,  just  right 
for  eatiDg.  The  mineral  incrustation  at  all 
the  springs  is  very  heavy,  and  we  brought 
away  chippings  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  magnesia  water  is  pleasant  to  drinir,  and 
in  connection  with  the  sulphur  feeds  a  bathing 
tank,  but  the  water  was  so  hot  that  although 
I  cooled  it  off  by  turning  off  the  sulphur,  the 
bath  quite  parboiled  me;  but  the  sensation 
was  delightful,  and  I  think  it  should  be  de¬ 
cidedly  beneficial  in  many  ailments;  and  in 
200  years  from  now,  when  Sitka  is  a  fashion¬ 
able  summer  resort,  the  “Springs”  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  brought  into  requisition,  and 
pretty  cottages  stand  where  now  the  Rubus 
spectabilis  grows  undisturted.  We  slept  in 
tents  that  night,  but  owing  to  careless 
arrangement,  were  nearly  devoured  by  gnats 
and  mosquitoes— large,  fat  mosquitoes  I 
AND  TO  THE  REDOUBT. 

After  breakfast,  we  struck  our  tents, 
and  sailed  for  the  Redoubt,  the  captain  of  the 
sloop  carrying  us  "piggy  back"  from  the  shore 
to  the  boat.  The  Redoubt  is  an  old  Russian 
fort,  now  a  fishery  of  considerable  importance, 
and  its  location  is  very  picturesque.  The 
mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  3,000 
feet  at  one  side  of  the  bay,  or  pocket  of 
water  that  runs  inland,  and  which  at  its  bead 
receives  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ozerskey,  a  moun¬ 
tain  lake  10  miles  long  and  full  of  fish.  A  dam 
is  built  across  the  rapids  at  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  and  in  the  dam  are  fish  traps,  and  all 
along  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  wide  walk, an  eighth 
of  a  mile  long  or  more.  Five  of  the  old  Rus¬ 
sian  buildings  are  still  in  good  condition ;  they 
also  had  a  jail  here  and  a  church,  now  blown 
down.  (Every  where  the  Russians  builtatowr. 
in  Alaska,  they  planted  a  church-  The  first 
thing  the  American  plants  is  a  saloon;  and  the 
scboolhouse  comes  tiefore  the  church).  Cap¬ 
tain  M. — a  Massachusetts  Irishman  whom  we 
had  met  in  Sitka,  and  w  ho  has  charge  of  the 
fishery,  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  sent 
Indians  with  a  canoe  to  bring  us  into  shore. 
When  he  offered  us  the  hospitality  of  all  the 
log  houses  on  the  premises  and  a  brick  fire¬ 
place  for  a  cook  stove.  But  wo  had  come  to 
“camp  out,”  set  up  our  tents  and  build  our 
camp  fire.  The  captain  furnished  us  with 
delicious  fish — smoked  salmon,  salmon  bellies, 
salmon  trout  and  halibut  fins— which,  after 
being  soaked  over-night  and  boiled,  tasted 
very  like  pig  souse.  He  says  what  everybody 
else  says,  that  the  Pacific  coast  fish  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  gives  as  a  reason 


that  this  coast  has  no  banks  like  the  Atlantic, 
on  which  the  fish  may  feed.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  I  could  get  no  good  codfish  here,  and 
he  said  that  the  cod  caught  chiefly  off  the 
Shumagin  Islands,  600  miles  west  of  Sitka,  are 
salted  there  and  then  resalted  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  and  the  result  is  not  good.  Last,  year  at 
the  Redoubt  fishery,  he  put  up  700  barrels  of 
salmon — pink,  red  and  the  tyhee — “tybee” 
meaning  “big,”  “best.”  But  the  market  is 
overstocked,  and  he  is  doing  very  little  at 
present. 

We  had  abundant  salmon-berries  at  the  Re¬ 
doubt  also,  and  one  of  the  men — a  Russian  and 
very  fair — brought  us  a  dish  of  preserved 
berries  which  we  might  have  relished  if  there 
had  not  been  in  the  fruit  a  German  silver  tea 
spoon,  yellow  as  saffron !  However,  I  ate  some, 
called  it  nice,  and  passed  it  around!  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  hospitality  demands  courtesy, 
even  at  the  cost  of  internal  wincing.  We 
made  our  tents  mosquito-proof  that  night  and 
slept  well,  aud  on  the  following  afternoon  set 
sail  for  ISitka  which  we  reached  safely— our 
three  days1  picnic  being  pronounced  a  perfect 
success.  One  of  our  party  bad  camped  for  a 
week  at  the  Hot  Spring  in  the  past  February, 
and  great! 3'  enjoyed  it.  Anent  mosquitoes, 
we  were  not  troubled  with  them  at  Sitka,  but 
at  times  gnats  were  annoying  along  the 

Indian  River. 
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Illinois, 

Erie,  Whitesides  Co.,  Oct.  20. — The  Rural 
has  done  more  for  me  than  any  other  paper  I 
ever  took.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  am 
still  a  farmer;  but  I  have  learned  a  great  deni 
from  the  Rural.  I  used  to  think  nobody  but 
an  Irishman  could  raise  potatoes;  but  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Rural’s  plan  and  now  my  neigh¬ 
bors  say  no  one  can  raise  potatoes  like  me.  I 
have  raised  from  two  to  three  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  ever  since  I  struck  your  plan.  Of 
the  Manshury  Barley  I  got  through  the  Rural 
I  raised  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  Rural's  advice,  feeding  it  to  hogs,  and 
found  it  “the  thing.”  It  keeps  them  healthy 
and  in  good  growing  order.  The  weather  in 
Western  Illinois  is  more  rainy  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Hay  very  scarce;  wheat,  oats  and  rye 
very  much  damaged  by  rain.  Potatoes  are 
rotting  very  badly;  worth  45c.  per  bushel. 
Corn  nothing  to  speak  of  on  account  of  the 
poor  seed.  Prices  are  very  low,  and  railroad 
freights  high ;  that  is  where  we  Western  farm¬ 
ers  “get  left”  on  both  sides.  e.  w.  r. 

Indiana. 

Grass,  Montgomery  Co,  Oct.  IS, — I  see  in 
the  Rural  of  Oct.  10,  that  a  killiug  frost  had 
seriously  injured  the  tobacco  crop  of  Warrick 
aud  Spencer  Counties,  Iud.  This  is  a  mistake; 
tobacco  in  the  counties  mentioned  is  uot 
injured  at  all;  in  fact  the  frost  did  us  no  dam¬ 
age  whatever.  Our  tobacco  crop  was  all 
housed  some  two  weeks  ago.  The  weather 
has  been  very  favorable  since  for  curing  it, 
and  it  is  almost  out  of  danger  from  a  freeze. 
Crops  in  this  section  above  an  average.  I 
tried  the  Rural’s  trench  plan  of  growing  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  failed.  S.  A.  mcd. 

Kansas. 

Winfield,  Cowley  Co.,  Oct.  IS.— The  Ru¬ 
ral  seeds  have  not  proved  much  of  a  success 
with  me;  but  the  season  was  not  the  best;  dry 
weather  set  in  the  middle  of  July  and  lasted 
six  weeks.  The  50  varieties  of  corn  were  cut 
short  by  drought,  having  been  planted  the 
last  of  April.  I  gathered  half  a  peck  of  imper¬ 
fect  nubbins.  Of  the  peas  neither  variety 
came  up  well.  The  beaus  came  up  and  bloom¬ 
ed  well;  but  the  web-worm  took  them  and  the 
peas.  The  tomatoes  did  fairly,  but  were  of 
poor  quality.  The  Johnson  Grass  came  up 
sparingly,  aud  made  a  slight  growth;  but  was 
on  light  ground.  The  Garden  Treasures  en¬ 
tirely  failed  to  come  op.  As  to  the  general 
crops  of  this  neighborhood,  corn  is  light— 30 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  about  half  a 
crop — 5  to  20  bushels  per  acre  from  what  was 
not  plowed  up  in  Spring.  Oats  first-rate. 
Hay  and  fodder  plentiful.  A.  b. 

Michigan. 

Adrian,  Leuawee  Co.,  Oct.  18. — We  have 
had  a  very  fruitful  season,  although  there  was 
frost  every  month  except  July.  Oats  were 
somewhat  damaged  by  wet  weather  mostly 
after  they  were  stacked.  Hay  rather  light  on 
old  meadows.  Corn  and  weeds  had  a  race  and 
it  is  hard  to  place  the  blue  card,  although  we 
have  a  good  crop  of  the  former.  Potatoes  a 
fair  crop.  d,  r. 

New  York. 

Bluff  Point,  Yates  County,  Oct.  26. — Our 
vineyardists  have  completed  their  bountiful 
harvest,  which  caused  many  anxious  thoughts 
during  the  cool,  wet  days  of  September.  The 
last  two  nights  gave  us  the  first  frosts  near 
our  lake,  this  season.  Thu  crops  from  some 
vineyards  are  supprising — eight  tons  per  acre 
of  Concords  are  claimed  to  have  been  picked 
in  a  few  instances,  and  four  tons  and  over 


per  acre  in  nearly  all  Concord  vineyards. 
The  price  has  been  satisfactory  and  is  still  im¬ 
proving.  The  low  prices  for  grain  and  stock 
have  induced  many  to  engage  in  the  culture 
of  grapes,  to  which  a  limited  area  of  land 
seems  peculiarly  adapted.  Other  sections  are 
given  more  particularly  to  the  culture  of  the 
raspberry.  Apples  are  plenty  and  cheap. 
Altogether,  it  has  been  a  seasou  of  prosperity 
for  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Would 
more  read  the  Rural  and  heed  the  advice 
therein,  (here  would  be  fewer  sharpers  scour- 
iug  the  country  looking  for  subjects  upon 
whom  to  ply  their  villainous  craft.  Success 
to  the  Rural!  s.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
aalclUK  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask.  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.]  _ 

SAND  OR  QUARTER  CRACK. 

II.  J.  McL.,  Severn  Bridge,  Or t. ,  Can. — A 
horse  had  a  quarter-crack  12  months  ago,  and 
by  properly  shoeing  the  crack  “grew 
out.”  While  away  from  home  the  animal 
was  shod  by  another  man,  and  he  came 
home  with  the  crack  open  from  the  coronet 
to  the  sole,  and  bleeding;  what  would  be  the 
best  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE.  B.  V.  S. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  caused  the 
quarter-crack.  Very  likely  there  was  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  a  quarter-crack  in  the  unnatural 
brittleness  of  the  hoof.  The  cause  of  its  break¬ 
ing  open  afresh  after  the  last  shoeing,  may 
have  beeu  due  to  the  shoe  having  been  im¬ 
properly  applied, so  as  not  to  bear  equally  at  all 
parts,  or  because  the  hoof-wall  was  weakened 
by  the  coo  free  use  of  the  drawing  knife.  A 
false  step,  slip,  or  sadden  twisting  of  the  hoof, 
may  have  been  the  cause.  The  treatment  is 
very  simple:  clean  the  crack  carefully  of  all 
gravel  and  dirt,then  bind  the  edges  firmly  to¬ 
gether  with  two  or  three  horseshoe  nails 
placed  at  equal  distances,  and  driven  so  that 
they  will  pass  into  and  out  of  the  hoof  about 
one-half  inch  on  either  side  of  the  crack,  and 
clinch  them  after  pressing  the  edges  together. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  imprison  the  sensi¬ 
tive  parts  beneath,  A  notch  may  be  cut  in 
the  hoof  to  receive  the  head  of  the  nail  and 
the  clinch  so  as  to  leave  a  smooth  surface.  If 
the  crack  stops  short  of  the  coronary  band,  a 
groove  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  long  is  to  be 
cut  to  the  quick,  at  right  angles  to  the  crack, 
between  the  upper  end  aud  the  coronary  band. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  crack  from  extending 
into  the  new  born  as  it  grows  down.  If  the 
crack  now  extends  to  or  into  the  coronary 
band  you  must  wait  until  it  has  grown  down 
a  short  distance  below  the  band,  and  then  cut 
the  groove.  But  if  the  crack  should  extend 
across  the  coronary  baud  so  as  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  secreting  structure,  a  false- 
quarter  will  be  the  result,  aud  a  perfect  hoof 
can  never  be  obtained.  In  this  case  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  shoe  carefully  with  a  bar- 
sboe,  bind  the  crack  together  if  it  appears 
necessary,  and  favor  that  foot  when  possible. 
Any  active  inflammation  is  to  be  relieved  by 
poulticing,  after  which  apply  a  bar-shoe  to 
press  equally  all  around  except  at  the  crack 
where  the  pressure  should  be  removed.  In 
case  of  little  or  no  inflammation,  apply  the 
bar-shoe  at  once.  The  three  essential  points 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  a  sand-crack 
are,  first,  to  bind  the  edges  firmly  together  so 
as  to  prevent  all  motion  during  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  horse;  second,  to  prevent  the 
crack  from  being  perpetuated  as  the  new 
horn  grows  out,  by  the  groove  cut  at  the  upper 
end;  and  third,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
crack  to  grow  entirely  off  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
hoof  before  putting  the  horse  again  into  active 
service. 

TnE  grain  moth. 

Subscriber,  Decatur,  Mich.,  sends  a  packet 
of  wheat  that  baB  been  eaten  by  a  “worm”  in 
the  granary,  and  wants  to  learn  all  about  the 
pest, 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  C.  V.  HILKY. 

The  caterpillar  is  the  well  known  larva  of 
the  grain  moth  (Asopia  farinalis).  House¬ 
keepers  are  frequently  disgusted  on  finding 
specimens  of  these  yellowish  white  larvm  in 
their  flour  barrels,  and,  worse  still,  In  the  flour 
and  meal  itself.  But  besides  feeding  on  Hour, 
they  are  very  frequently  iu  largo  numbers 
stored  in  wheat  and  other  grains,  iu  various 
flower-seeds,  etc.,  and  therefore  must  be 
classed  amoug  the  worst  insect-pests  of  the 
grauai’y  and  store-house.  The  greatest  dam¬ 


age  done  by  them  consists  less  in  what  they 
consume,  than  in  what  they  defile  and  waste. 
They  always  well  togethor  large  masses  of 
flour  or  wheat  when  about  to  transform,  in¬ 
side  cf  which  they  spin  about  themselves 
silken  tubes  or  cases,  which  are  so  tough  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  pulled  apart.  After 
baviug  changed  into  a  small,  brown  pupa,  and 
rested  for  about  two  weeks  in  this  condition, 
the  moth  issues.  It  is  quite  a  pretty  insect, 
and  presents  a  very  curious  appearance  when 
resting  with  its  tail  curled  over  the  back. 
The  wings  when  expanded  measure  an  inch 
and  one-fourth;  they  are  of  a  grayish  color, 
tinted  with  green,  crossed  ty  two  curved 
lines  of  white,  aud  with  a  large  spot  of  choco¬ 
late  brown  at  the  base  aud  tip  of  each  of  the 
anterior  wings.  >Soon  after  issuing,  many 
eggs  are  deposited  on  or  about  the  grain.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  in  the 
store  room  by  thoroughly  brushing  out  and 
scalding  the  infested  receptacles  for  flour  and 
meal,  and  keeping  them  closed  afterward.  In 
granaries,  however,  it  is  not  as  easy,  and  quite 
difficult  if  the  insects  are  once  thoroughly 
established.  The  bfst  and  adopted  remedy  is 
to  carefully  winuow  the  grain  by  the  fanning- 
mill;  the  grain  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
possible  afterwards.  The  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  in  a  tight  compartment  will  kill  the 
worms,  but  will  not  clean  the  grain, 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

J,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  keeping  grapes  for  Winter? 
3,  Is  it  safe  to  transplant  Pocklington  vines 
three  years  old  or  Concords  six  years  old,  to 
be  moved  only  a  short  distance?  3.  When 
should  black  cap  raspberries  be  put  down  for 
tip-rooting?  4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  anni¬ 
hilate  chick-weed?  5,  What  addition  should 
be  made  to  hard-wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for 
grapes,  and  would  the  same  bo  good  for  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries?  I  wish 
to  get  along  without  barn-yard  manure, 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  found  no  more  effectual 
way  to  keep  grapes  than  to  remove  all  broken 
or  decayed  berries,  aud  then  place  them  in 
layers  (not  touching  each  other),  between 
white  printing  paper  in  shallow  trays  or  bas¬ 
kets.  to  be  kent  in  a  dry  room,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  uniformly  at  about  35  degrees. 
2.  A  vine  three  years  old,  if  uot  too  large, 
may  be  safely  moved ;  but  we  should  prefer 
throwing  one  six  years  old  away  and  planting 
even  a  cutting  in  its  place.  But  is  the  Poek- 
liugton  worth  the  powder?  We  do  uot  think 
it  worthy  of  cultivation.  Black-caps  should 
be  put  down  to  root  as  soon  as  the  ends  of  the 
canes  reach  the  ground  and  assume  a  swollen, 
red  appearance,  which  time  is  usually  in  the 
first  part  of  September.  They  would  not  take 
root  now  this  year,  as  it  is  too  late.  4.  Chick- 
weed  grows  everywhere  when  the  ground  is 
made  rich;  it  is  an  awful  pest  in  the  garden. 
How  to  eradicate  it  is  too  hard  a  question 
for  us.  We  would  like  to  know.  Can  any 
one  tell?  5.  Boue  dust  added  to  wood 
ashes  we  regard  as  a  specific  manure  for 
grapes,  and  also  for  the  other  small  fruits 
with  an  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  quantity  to  be  used  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  land.  From 
300  to  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  from 
12  to  20  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  would  not  be 
too  much. 

ABOUT  STRAWBERRIES. 

W.  B.  F„  Round  Knob,  N.  C— What  is  the 
best  time  to  set  out  strawberries;  how  soon 
aud  how  long  will  they  bear  ?  What  quantity 
of  berries  can  Vie  obtained  from  1,000  plants? 

Ans.— The  best  time  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants  is  in  early  Bpring  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  and  the  plants  begin  to  make 
a  few  leaves  by  which  they  can  be  bundled. 
Deep  rich  soil  is  best  for  the  production  of  a 
heavy  crop,  but  any  soil  that  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  ordinary  garden  crops  will  grow 
good  strawberries  Littlb  or  no  fruit  can  be 
expected  the  year  they  are  planted.  The  next 
best  time  for  planting  out  strawberries  is  in 
August.  If  the  w  eather  proves  moist,  they  do 
well;  but  should  the  season  he  very  dry,  it  is 
best  not  to  attempt  planting.  In  favorable 
seasons,  it  is  generally  attended  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess;  the  plants  will  then  get  strong  before 
Winter,  an  I  bear  well  tho  following  season; 
the  next  year  they  will  bear  tho  heaviest  crop. 
Tho  length  Of  time  the  beds  will  continue  to 
bear  aud  the  quantity  from  a  thousand  plants 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  depth  aud  rich¬ 
ness  of  tho  soil  and  tho  system  and  care  iu  cul¬ 
tivation.  Under  ordinary  cultivation  in 
Bingle  hills,  one  plant,  to  a  bill,  ouch  will  yield 
half  u  pint  of  fruit;  with  extra  caro  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  a  larger  quantity  may  be  obtained. 
Plants  should  be  set  out  in  rows  two-and-a- 
half  foet  apart,  the  plants  about  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  In  field  culture,  where  the  cul¬ 
tivating  ia  done  by  horse,  the  rows  should  be 
throe  foot  apart.  Single  rows  or  hills  are 
good  for  about  three  years. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  OF  WYANDOTTKS,  ETC. 

D.  B.  S.,  Greenville,  Ky. — 1. — What  should 


I  do' to  develop  the  milking  qualities  of  a  half- 
blood  Holland  heifer  calf  four  months  old? 
2.  Give  scale  of  poiDts  for  Wyandottes;  there 
seems  to  be  two  markings1  in  my  flock,  one 
black,  with  white  lacings;  the  other  white, 
with  black  lacings;  the  latter  are  the  prettier? 

Ans. — 1.  Have  the  heifer  served  the  first 
time  in  heat  so  as  to  have  her  commence  to 
give  milk  as  soon  as  possible.  For  food,  give 
wheat  middlings,  bran,  and  ground  oats,  and 
pea  meal  in  moderate  quantities,  and  but 
little  corn,  also  feed  succulent  food,  2.  The 
scale  of  points  is  ns  follows:  Standard  weight, 
cocks  S pounds;  hens  6V£  pounds;  cockerels 
pounds;  pullets  pounds,  Deduct  two 
points  per  pound  for  any  deficiency.  Sym¬ 
metry  10;  weight  10;  condition  8;  head  0; 
comb 8:  wattles  and  ear-lobes  5:  neck  8;  back 
8;  breast  and  body  10;  wings  8;  tail  7;  flulT 
5;  legs  and  toes  7.  The  disqualifications  are 
not  matching,  comb  not  a  rose  or  lopping  to 
either  side,  crooked  backs;  deformed  beaks; 
wry  tails,  twisted  wing-featliers,  feathered 
legs  or  of  any  other  than  yellow  in  color;  solid 
black  or  white  breasts  and  solid  white  or 
solid  white  or  yellow  ear-lobes. 

FISTULA  OF  THE  WITHERS  IN  A  MULE. 

S'.  R-  C.,  Dexter,  Ark,—  Six  months  ago,  a 
mule  of  mine  was  affected  with  a  fistula  of 
the  withers,  but  after  a  time,  the  swelling 
disappeared.  About,  10  days  ago,  however,  it 
reappeared  larger  than  ever,  extending  over 
the  withers  to  the  left  shoulder.  About  a 
week  ago,  I  made  two  small  incisions  in  the 
lower  part,  and  inserted  a  leather  string 
which  I  turn  round  every  day,  but  the  sore 
doesn’t  run  much .  What  should  be  done? 

Ans, — Make  sure  that  the  opening  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sac,  and  large  enough  to  allow 
the  free  exit  of  the  pus.  luject  daily  into  the 
sac  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  one  half  dram  to 
each  quart  of  water,  and  continue  until  the 
inflammation  disappears, and  the  sac  is  nearly 
closed.  Then  pull  the  string  half  way  out  of 
the  wound,  lettiug  it  hang  from  the  lower 
opening.  When  the  upper  opening  is  healed, 
the  string  may  be  pulled  entirely  out,  and  the 
wouud  left  to  heal  with  simple  dressings. 

THE  MELON  APHIS. 

G.  B„  Omaha,  Neb.,  sends  for  name  an  in¬ 
sect  found  on  a  cucumber  leaf. 

Ans.— It  is  the  Melon  Aphis,  The  pests,  so 
far  as  we  know,  do  not  visit  any  plants  of  the 
gourd  family,  except  musk  aud  water  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  They  do  notcause  noticeable 
damage  every  year;  still  they  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  serious  garden  pest  abounding  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  On  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  leaves  sent,  are  the  swollen  egg¬ 
like  remains  of  dead  aphides  having  the 
appearance  of  bark  lice.  Their  death  was 
due  to  parasites,  four- winged  chalcid  flies. 
Triox  ys  piceus.  Cres.  Judging  by  the  leaf 
sent,  these  parasites  and  the  yellow  maggots 
of  the  Syrpbus  Fly  were  very  numerous,  and 
must  have  destroyed  most  of  the  lice.  These 
beneficial  insects  are  often  in  their  turn 
destroyed  by  other  parasites.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  their  good  work  would  prevail.  The 
kerosene  emulsion  sprayed  under  the  leaves 
will  rid  them  of  the  pests,  but  rich  surface 
mauuring,  and  the  picking  off  and  destroying 
of  the  first  leaves  on  which  they  appear  will 
prevent  their  ravages. 

KEEPING  APPLES,  ETC. 

B.  W,,  Charlton,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  keeping  winter  apples,  particularly 
Roxbury  Russet  f  2.  I  have  a  few  quince 
trees  that  do  not  bear;  how  should  they  be 
treated  ? 

Ans.— The  requisites  for  keeping  apples  in 
good  couditiou  are,  a  temperature  at  or  near 
30  degrees,  aud  air  not  too  dry.  The  usual 
method  in  Western  New  York  is  to  place  the 
apples  in  the  barrels,  earetully  sorted,  and 
after  they  have  seasoned  somewhat,  head  the 
barrels  tightly.  They  are  then  placed  m  cel¬ 
lars  or  buildings  made  on  purpose  wit  h  double 
walls  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  30  degrees 
ora  little  lower,  as  fruit  in  barrels  will  easily 
endure  38  degrees  without  injury.  We  have 
seen  some  cellars  in  which  there  was  runniug 
spring  water,  which  produced  a  temperature 
in  which  the  fruit  was  kept  splendidly.  3. 
It  may  be  the  fault  is  in  the  soil,  or  it  may  be 
in  the  treatment.  Try  mulching  heavily  (so 
as  to  keep  down  all  weeds)  with  corncobs, 
chip  manure,  suit  hay  or  almost  anythiug 
else,  aud  apply  liberal  quantities  of  salt,  ashes 
or  mur  iate  of  potash  and  bone  dust. 

WEAK  EYES  IN  A  HORSE,  ETC. 

F.  A.  $ ,  Holden,  Mo. — My  Norntau  mare 
has  weak  eyes,  and  the  hair  is  eomiug  off  her 
tail;  w  hat  can  be  doue  for  her? 

Ans,— Knowing  nothing  of  the  condition 
of  the  eyes  or  of  the  causes  producing  the 
weakness,  we  cannot  prescribe  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Have  the  eyes  carefully  examined  for 
foreigu  bodies.  Bathing  with  a  weak  solution 
of  borax  or  salt,  or  a  lew  applications  of  lead 
acetate  solution;  oue  dram  to  a  quart  of 
water,  may  be  beneficial.  Keep  the  animal 
in  a  daikened  stable  on  a  laxative  diet.  Give 


daily  one  dram  each  of  aloes  and  iron  sulphate, 
and  one-half  ounce  of  ginger  made  into  a 
ball  with  sirup  or  liuseed  meal.  After  making 
sure  that  the  loss  of  hair  is  not  due  to  rubbing, 
apply  mercurial  ointment  or  a  one  per-cent, 
solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  to  the  tail. 


Miscellaneous. 

B.  B.,  Farminydale,  III. — L.  Willitnot  pay 
to  root-graft  cuttings  from  rare  or  high-priced 
grapes  on  whole  roots  of  strong  growing  but 
cheap  varieties,  such  as  Concord,  etc.,  and 
handle  them  the  same  as  apple  root  grafts?  If 
so,  which  is  best  to  use,  one  or  two-bud  grafts  ? 
2.  What  do  you  kaow  regarding  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Russian  apricot  ?  3.  What  is 
the  difference  between  High  and  Low-Bush 
Huckleberries  aud  dwarf  aud  standard  June- 
berries?  “  4.  In  raising  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
grape,  etc.,  seedlings,  why  is  itnot  a  good  plan 
to  drill  on  the  top  of  the  ground  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  fruit,  and  cover  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  rotten  sawdust,  thereby  saving 
much  weediug  the  following  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer?  5.  Why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  from  the  millions  of  Russian  Mulberry 
seedlings  planted,  there  will  be  some  worthy 
of  propagation  I 

Ans.— 1.  No.  Use  well  established,  well 
rooted  stocks  and  cions  having  two  buds.  2. 
That  for  use  in  the  North  they  are  more  desi¬ 
rable  than  our  old  garden  varieties.  They 
are,  however,  so  far  grown  from  seed,  aud 
hardly  any  two  are  alike.  3.  The  common  or 
dwarf  huckleberry  is  Gaylussacia  resinosa. 
High  Bush  Huckleberry,  or,  more  properly. 
Swamp  Blueberry,  isVacciuium  corymbosum. 
Juneberryis  Amelanchier  Canadensis,  and  the 
“dwarf”  is  an  alpine  from  off  it.  We  do  not 
tbmk  it  will  pay  to  plant  any  of  them  for 
market.  4.  The  plan  is  feasible,  but  we  should 
prefer  a  mellow  soil  whose  surface  would  be 
kept  well  stirred  after  the  plants  came  up.  5. 
It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  but  so  far  vve  have 
failed  to  find  any. 

G.A.  B. ,  TroutxiUe,  Va. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
haul  the  bottoms  of  old  charcoal  pits  burned  20 
years  ago  one  mile  as  absorbents  in  the  stable, 
or  as  application  to  berry  vines  and  fruittrees? 
If  so,  how  can  the  stuff  be  used  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage?  2.  Will  the  dust  from  a  macadam¬ 
ized  road  passed  through  the  hen  house,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  week  or  so,  pulverize  the 
droppings  from  the  chickens  and  make  a  good 
manure?  If  so,  bow  should  it  be  handled 
to  the  best  advantage;  and  should  anything 
else  be  added  thereto;  aud  to  what  crops  can 
it  be  applied  to  most  advantage,  and  how? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes;  for  an  absorbent  in  the  stable 
and  also  as  a  mulch.  It  is  best  to  use  it  iu 
the  stables,  as  it  will  absorb  many  times  its 
weight  of  gases.  Use  as  litter  under  the  straw 
litter.  2.  Yes;  if  cleaned  up  once  a  week  and 
put  into  barrels  or  boxes,  it  will  make  a  good 
manure.  Ashes  or  muriate  of  potash  should 
be  added  to  it  for  most  crops.  It  would  be 
spleudid  for  corn,  and  can  be  applied  in  the 
hill. 

W.  M.  K.,  Washington,  D.  C. — 1.  Last 
Spriug  I  got  some  Haskell  Grapes  from  the 
Agricultural  Department;  are  they  worth 
growiog?  2.  What  is  the  proper  food  for 
cows  for  milk,  and  also  for  butter? 

Ans. — 1.  There  have  been  quite  a  munber 
of  Haskell  seedling  grape3,  so  you  hardly 
know  what  you  have  got.  But  we  know  of 
none  of  them  worth  the  room  they  occupyr 
when  there  are  so  many  better  ones.  2.  Good 
food  for  milk  couslsts  of  wheat  bran  or 
middlings,  barley  meal,  oat  meal,  pea  meal, 
malt  sprouts,  brewers’  grains,  if  sweet  and 
good,  with  a  little  corn  meal  and  oil  meal  add¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  full  ration  of  roots  or 
silage.  For  butter,  increase  the  proportion  of 
oil  meal  (uew-prucess)  aud  corn  meal. 

J.  W. ,  Charnbly  Basin,  Que. — Where  a 
driven  well  is  in  sand  so  fine  that  it  continu¬ 
ally  comes  out  with  the  water,  and  sometimes 
so  fast  as  to  close  the  strainer  on  the  point, 
will  continued  pumping  cure  ft  after  a  time? 

Ans. — The  sand  comes  from  the  strata  in 
which  the  water  was  found,  and  by  pumping 
it  out  a  chamber,  or  reservoir,  w  ill  be  formed, 
w  hich,  after  a  time,  will  become  so  large  that 
not  sufficient  motion  will  be  given  the  water 
to  carry  the  sand  along  with  it.  When  the 
straiuer  becomes  clogged,  if  the  pump 
valve  is  “tripped”  or  lifted,  the  water  in  the 
pipe  will  suddenly  rush  back  to  the  water¬ 
bearing  strata,  most  likely  with  sufficient 
impetus  to  force  the  obstructing  sand  from  the 
meshes  of  the  wire  strainer  surrounding  the 
poiut;  or  the  pump  head  may  be  removed  aud 
a  stiff  rod  having  a  temporary  plunger  the 
size  of  the  well  lube,  can  bo  used,  to  force  the 
water  rapidly  back  through  the  straiuer,  hav¬ 
ing  first  filled  the  tube  with  water. 

G.  A.  B  ,  Groton  Oily,  N.  Y, — 1.  When 
should  apple  seedlings  grown  from  seed  last 
Spring  be  grafted  or  budded?  2.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it? 

Ans.— 1.  If  large  enough,  say  one-fourth  of 
au  inch  iu  diameter  at  the  crowu,  they  may 


be  taken  up  this  Fall  and  root-grafted  during 
the  Winter  or  in  early  SpriDg;  or  you  may 
plant  them  in  nursery  rows,  and  at  the  proper 
season  bud  them.  2.  A  very  good  way  to 
“work”  was  shown  in  the  cuts  and  described 
in  the  article  by  Prof.  Budd,  on  page  677  of 
the  Rural  for  October  10;  or  they  may  be 
worked  by  what,  is  called  splice  or  whip  graft¬ 
ing,  in  which  both  stock  aud  cion  are  cut 
standing,  and  each  ha3  a  lip  cut  on  it,  and 
these  are  locked  together,  the  whole  being 
wound  with  waxed  cloth  or  paper. 

P.  G.  S ,  Eaton  Rapids,  Midi. — What  does 
the  Rural  know  about  Prickly  Comfrey? 

Ans. — We  fancy  that  we  know  all  about  it, 
having  raised  it  in  small  quantity  for  12  years. 
We  were  the  first  to  deuounce  it  as  of  no 
agricultural  value,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
those  who  advertised  it  at  the  time.  Farm 
animals  will  not  eat  it  unless  starved.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  perennial  plant,  and  will  produce 
an  Immense  crop  upon  good  soil.  It  may  be 
cut  twice  or  thrice  in  a  reason. 

C.  L.  Chatham,  AT.  Y. — In  what  proportion 
shall  l  mix  sand  and  cement  to  make  a  strong 
mortar  for  pointing  up  my  barn  cellar  wall? 

Axs. — You  should  not  use  cement  at  all,  but 
good,  fresh  quick-lime.  One  bushel  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime  to  three  or  even  four  bushels  of 
sharp,  clean  sand,  will  make  a  very  strong 
mortar.  The  cleaner  the  sand  (that  is  the 
freer  from  dirt  or  soil)  the  stronger  will  be 
the  mortar. 

A.  S.  B.,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa  — The  apple  you 
send  for  name  is  not  in  the  books;  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  seedling,  we  think,  of  the  Vandervere. 
It  is  a  good  apple,  and  if  the  tree  is  healthy, 
vigorous  and  productive,  the  variety  is  worthy 
of  a  name  and  of  extensive  propagation. 

G.  W,  Davis,  Litchfield  Co..  Conn.—Ot  the 
three  apples  you  send  for  name.  No.  1  is  not 
known  iu  the  books;  probably  it  is  a  fruit 
only  known  in  your  locality ;  it  certainly  is 
not  Northern  Spy.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the 
same,  and  no  doubt  true  Fall  Pippins. 

L.  H.  P.,  Jefferson,  N.  H. — 1.  Yes,  hen 
manure  is  good  for  the  strawberry  bed;  mix  it 
with  muck,  soil  or  barnyard  or  cow  manure. 
2.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  using  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash  as  a  stock  for  pears. 

O  F  Richfield,  Ohio. — You  can  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  cover  them  with  dry  sand  and 
keep  them  in  a  cellar  where  the  temperature 
is  above  freezing. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  T.,  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y.— In  “What 
Others  Say”  in  a  late  Rural,  Dr.  Sturtevant 
is  reported  “to  state  in  a  late  bulletin  that  it 
seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  varieties 
of  potatoes  tend  to  degenerate.”  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  they  do  not 
degenerate.  When  I  immigrated  to  this  country 
about  30  years  ago,  I  read  in  some  book  or 
pamphlet  brought  from  England,  that  by 
selection,  taking  well  formed,  large  potatoes 
and  cuttiug  off  and  planting  only  the  head 
eyes  for  seed,  they  would  not  degenerate,  and 
if  the  plan  was  frequently  followed  they 
would  become  earlier.  1  never  experimented 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement, 
but  about  every  fourth  year  I  made  a  selec¬ 
tion,  cut  off  the  head  eyes,  planted  them  sep¬ 
arately  and  reserved  them  for  the  next  year’s 
seed,  and  I  never  bad  to  complain  of  any  kind 
degenerating  with  me. 

When  the  r’riuce  Alberts  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  1  obtained  from  J. 
R,  Allen  &  Co.  of  New  York  half  a  bushel, 
and  I  was  the  first  to  introduce  them  in  this 
neighborhood.  After  a  while,  my  neighbors 
begau  to  complain  that  they  were  degenerat¬ 
ing;  but  they  did  not  do  so  with  me,  and  I 
always  got  good  crops  uutLI  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  Prince 
Alberts  being  the  latest  plank'd,  the  second 
crop  of  beetles  got  the  mastery  and  destroyed 
the  whole  crop.  Four  years  ago,  while  dig¬ 
ging  our  potatoes.  iuy  sou  found  a  hill  that  he 
leit  sure  was  the  same  as  our  former  Priuee 
Alberts.  We  planted  them  alongside  of  about 
a  dozen  kiuds  that  have  beeu  advertised  as 
something  extra,  with  those  we  received  from 
the  Rural,  such  as  the  White  Elephant, 
Blush.  Burbank,  etc.,  and  they  all  seemed  to 
do  equally  well.  Last  Spring  we  plauted  a 
small  patch  of  the  Prince  Alberts,  as  my  sou 
would  have  them  called,  aud  sure  enough 
they  had  the  tops,  the  color,  and  the  look  in 
every  respect  of  our  old  favorite,  and  there 
w  as  uo  degenerancy,  and  we  had  a  first-rate 
crop.  _ _ _ 

Communications  received  sob  tbk  Week  ending 
Saturday,  October  si,  1885. 

J.  M.  H.-  G.  K.  J.  D  -H.  T.  D.-G.  B.-S.  anil 
\V.,  thanks— A  S.  B.— P.  O.  o.— H.W.—  J.  L.  G.,  or 
G.  B.  C.-E.  C,  R.  U  R.  C.-G.  H.  S.-N.  E.  W.-C.  R. 
-F.  D.  C.-G,  R  —A.  B.-E  S-J  W.  P  — R.  L  C.— 
C.  V.  It,— M.  L  t.,  thanks,  do.— C,  W.  McK, — Mrs. 
M.  R.-G  H  and  J.  R  — W.  B.  >l.-\V.  B.  M.-S.  N.  & 
Do.— A  «.  S  —  E.  S.  T>.  — N.  D.  H.  and  S.— P.  M.  A.  aud 
S—  J.  E.  P. .  many  thanks.— G.  W  M  S.  A.  MeD.— 
W.  Jacobs,  thanks.- F.  \V.  R.-P.  G.  S.-J.  E.  E.-T. 
S  a-M.  B.-M  P.  W.-M.  C.  L— T.  S.-A.  M.  S.- 
L.  H.  P.-T.  A.  P.-C.  A.  G.-G.  G.-M.  W.-F.-J.  A.  E. 
C  G.-F.  E.  B.-A.  B.  A,-F.  D.  C.-  «.  P.  C.-T.  1.  S.- 
A.  J.  C. 
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AGENTS 

AND  ALL  WHO  WILL 
ACT  AS  AGENTS, 
ATTENTION  ! 

- - 

THE  RURAL’S 

SEWING  MACHINE. 


Entirely  new  in  principle.  It  capti¬ 
vates  at  once  all  who  see  and 
try  it.  We  guarantee  it  in 
every  way.  Send  it 
back  at  our  expense 
if  vou  don’t 
like  it. 


LOWEST  RETAIL  PRICE 

Sixty  Dollars. 

¥e  sliall  give  this  machine 

FOR 

40  Subscribers. 

—  ■  - - 

Don’t  associate  it  with  the  low- 
priced  machines  gener¬ 
ally  offered  as 
premiums. 


A  full  description  in  the 
Extra  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker 
of  Nov.  1 4. 


MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE 

PREMIUMS 

WILL  BE  OFFERED  IN  THE 

Regular 

PREMIUM  LIST, 

TO  BE  ISSUED  NOVEMBER  81. 


SECURE  SUBSCRIBERS  NOW. 
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From  Now  until  January 
1st,  1887,  for 

$2.00. 
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K.  S.  CABMAN, 
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Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


In  referring  to  our  wheat  crosses  and 
wheat  and  rye  hybrids,  Fig.  469  should 
have  been  470  and  vice  versa. 


The  next  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be 
our  Special,  devoted  to  an  account  of  our 
next  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  a  list  of 
presents  to  subscribers  for  clubs.  Instead 
of  250,000,  we  shall  print’and  mail 

350,000 

between  its  date  (Nov.  14)  and  the  1st  of 
May  of  next  year.  We  hope  that  all  our 
good  friends  will  help  to  increase  the 
Rural’s  circulation  of  1886. 

■  ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

We  have  our  single  plant  of  the  three- 
quarters  rye  (one  quarter  wheat)  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  to  show  visitors.  There 
were  20  heads,  and  the  20  heads  bore  one 
kernel  that  looked  as  if  it  would  grow 
and  three  little  dried  up  things  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  no  life.  All  were  planted  with 
great  care,  but  none  sprouted.  We  have, 
however,  a  dozen  rye-wheat  hybrid 
(three-quarters  rye)  plants  growing  finely 
from  seeds  the  result  of  last  season’s  cross. 
Perhaps  we  shall  have  better  success  with 
them. 

-  ■»  »  +■ 

Dairymen  might  do  well  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  vast  market  to  be  found 
in  Brazil  and  the  South  American  Re¬ 
publics.  Comparatively  little  butter  or 
cheese  is  made  there  owing  to  the  heat 
and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  people, 
yet  large  quantities  are  consumed.  But¬ 
ter  is  shaped  in  tins  or  in  glass  vessels. 
Most  of  the  trade  has  been  monopolized 
in  years  past  by  France  and  Denmark, 
butter  from  the  latter  country  being  said 
to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  hot.  countries,  owing  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  methods  of  manufacture,  and  the 
great  care  taken  in  all  the  minor  details 
of  the  business.  It  seems  as  if  our  Ameri¬ 
can  dairymen  ought  to  control  this  trade 
which  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth 
$12,000,000  annually.  If  butter  can  he 
successfully  made  in  the  Southern  States, 
it  can  surely  be  shipped  across  the  Gulf 
at  a  cost  much  below  the  freight  from 
Europe.  Mexico,  too,  offers  an  inviting 
field  for  the  sale  of  dairy  goods  and  fine 
cattle.  The  trade  will  increase  with  great 
rapidity  when  once  it  is  firmly  established. 
Will  it  not  pay  to  take  greater  pains  to 
enter  these  markets? 


In  spite  of  all  hostile  legislation,  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  and  similar  con¬ 
coctions,  is  still  very  extensive.  The 
officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  suppress  the 
traffic,  maintain  that  they  have  done  so 
to  a  great  extent ;  but  were  it  not  for 
this  assurance  we  would  be  disposed  to 
think  it  as  great  as  ever.  It  seems  a 
difficult  if  not  impossible  task  to  formu¬ 
late  any  restrictive  or  prohibitive  laws  with 
regard  to  these  compounds,  in  which  the 
courts  will  not  find  flaws  enough  to  rend¬ 
er  them  void  or  practically  inoperative. 
The  last  blow  given  to  anti-oleomar¬ 
garine  legislation  was  dealt  the  other  day 
by  a  Michigan  court,  which  declared  the 
laws  passed  against  the  stuff  in  the 'Wol¬ 
verine  State  unconstitutional.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  of  formulating  effective 
laws,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  preparing 
some  recommendations  to  Congress  for 


legislation  to  check  the  fraudulent  sales 
of  imitation  butter,  and  that  he  is  con¬ 
ferring  with  “eminent  legal  authorities” 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  law  would  be 
practical.  The  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  is  also  collating  all  the  State 
laws  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  dairy¬ 
men  may  be  the  better  able  to  formulate 
suitable  laws,  and  to  tell  whether  to  seek 
Congressional  or  State  legislation.  Let 
us  have  stringent  laws  on  this  subject, 
State  or  National,  and  let  them  not  be 
such  that  any  smart  lawyer  can  “drive  a 
coach  and  six”  through  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  has  a  much 
stronger  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
sorghum- sugar  industry,  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor  had.  The  former  has  been  an  earn¬ 
est  advocate  of  the  business  since  it  first 
attracted  public  attention;  the  latter  was 
inclined  to  belittle  its  importance,  and  got 
into  his  present  trouble  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  because  he  diverted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating 
the  best  methods  of  rendering  it  agri¬ 
culturally  profitable.  Under  direction  of 
Commissioner  Colman,  our  contributor 
Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemist  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
experiments  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  in  the 
application  of  diffusion  and  carbonization 
of  sorghum  cane.  These,  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  The  yield  of  sugar  from  the 
cane  was  more  than  09  per  cent,  only 
12-100  of  1  per  cent  being  left  in  the 
waste  waters  and  exhausted  chips.  The 
yield  of  crude  sugar  (that  is,  as  it  comes 
from  the  vacuum  pan)  went  as  high  as  280 
pounds  per  ton,  or  at  12  pounds  per  gal¬ 
lon,  238  gallons  per  ton.  This  is  fully 
double  that  from  the  ordinary  methods. 
The  process  of  carbonization,  that  is, 
adding  a  large  excess  of  lime  to  the  juice 
and  then  precipitating  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  wfas  completely  successful.  The 
product  obtained  was  lighter  in  color  and 
more  palatable  than  that  of  the  usual 
method  of  defecation,  and  the  saving  in 
scums  by  this  method  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  10  per  cent.  The  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  were  entirely  of  a  mechanical 
nature  and  easily  overcome. 

- »•»  4-  - - 

THE  BE8T 

SEWING  MACHINE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  40  Subscribers. 

It  works  without  noise  or  friction.  Lowest 
retail  price  $60.00. 

The  Rural  will  pay  the  freight. 

Do  not  confound  this  with  the  low-priced 
machines  offered . 

WHAT  DID  IT? 

We  have  on  the  Rural’s  Western  N. 
Y.  Farm,  standing  side  by  side,  a  tree 
each  of  Newtown  Pippin  and  Roxbury 
Russet.  For  a  rarity  this  year,  the  New- 
towns  are  as  fair  as  in  their  palmiest  days. 
On  the  Newtown  Pippin  tree  is  a  limb 
running  out  to,  and  intermingling  with 
the  branches  of  the  Roxbury  Russet,  and 
which  bears  on  its  whole  length  many 
apples.  On  this  limb  before  it  reaches 
the  Russet  top,  as  on  the  remainder  of  the 
tree,  are  perfect  Newtown  Pippins,  with 
not  a  particle  of  russet  on  one  of  them. 
On  that  part  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
branch  intermixed  with  the  Russet  top. 
are  as  nice-appearing  Russets  as  one  could 
wish  to  see,  not  one  but  is  closely  and 
densely  covered  with  russet.  These  are 
the  facts ;  we  make  no  comments ! 

CARE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

For  its  efforts  to  restore  to  the  public 
domain  liable  to  settlement, the  vast  tracts 
of  it  which  have  been  illegally  appropri¬ 
ated  by  foreign  and  domestic  land-grab¬ 
bers,  the  Government  deserves  well  of  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country.  Mere  pro¬ 
clamations,  however,  will  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  in  accomplishing  this  object.  The 
land  thieves  are  certain  to  cling  to  their 
plunder  until  forced  to  surrender  it  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  When  their 
booty  has  been  wrenched  from  their 
unscrupulous  hands,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  give  unstinted  praise  to  those 
whose  efforts  have  accomplishd  the  task. 
The  railroads  form  another  class  of  land- 
grabbers  just  as  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
as  the  cattle  kings  and  syndicates.  Here 
ugaiu,  the.  conduct,  of  the  Administration 
is  worthy  of  praise  in  demanding  from 
these  soulless  bodies’  a  strict  compliance 
with  the  terms  on  which  the  land  grants 
were  made,  and  in  opening’to  settlement 
all  grants  forfeited  by  failure'  to  comply 
with  the  conditions. 


The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  the  last  delinquent  in 
tills  respect,  aud  yesterday  Commissioner 
Sparks  of  the  General  Land  Office,  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  any  portion 
of  the  land  grant  which  was  located  and 
withdrawn  from  settlement  in  1874  upon 
a  line  projected  from  San  Buenaventura 
to  Sau  Francisco,  California.  The  Com¬ 
pany  has  failed  to  build  any  part  of  the 
line  along  the  projected  route,  yet  the 
land  was  claimed  by  it,  and  locked  up 
from  settlement.  This  decision  throws 
open  to  settlement  about  5.000,000  acres. 
In  many  other  States  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  there  are  large,  tracts  of  land 
which  have  been  long  withdrawn  from 
settlement  as  grants  to  projected  railroads 
which  have  either  never  been  built,  or 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  grants.  Let  these  also  be  opened 
to  settlement  at  once.  Why  should  these 
corporations  be  permitted  for  years  to 
play  “dog  in  the  manger?” 

- >  ♦  » 

A  SHOW  OF  POULTRY  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

At  the  recent  English  Dairy  Show,  a 
department  for  table  poultry  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  design  of 
the  exhibition  was  to  select  the  best  breeds 
of  poultry  for  the  table,  without  regard 
to  laving  qualities.  The  birds  were  first 
exhibited  alive  and  then  killed  and  dress¬ 
ed,  something  after  the  system  of  judging 
employed  at  our  fat  stock  shows.  The 
result  of  the  judging  showed,  among  other 
things,  how  difficult  is  is  to  get  at  the 
actual  size  and  shape  of  the  meat  of  the 
fowl  without  removing  the  feathers.  In 
rendering  their  decision,  the  judges  look¬ 
ed  less  to  the  weight  of  the  birds  than 
to  fineness  of  quality,  smallness  of  bone,  ab¬ 
sence  of  offal  and  closeness  of  plumage. 
The  Dorkings  won  the  first  prize,  closely 
followed  by  the  Games.  A  number  of 
cross-bred  birds  were  exhibited,  and 
among  these  a  Plymouth  Rock-Langshan 
was  highly  commended.  The  weight  of 
these  cross-bred  birds  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  purely  “meaty”  breeds,  but 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  flesh  were  not 
so  good.  It  is  hard  for  some  of  us  to 
realize  that  there  are  breeds  of  poultry  ns 
distinctly  noted  for  excellence  in  meat 
production  as  the  Hereford  or  Short-horn 
cattle  are  noted  for  fine  beef.  To  the 
great  majority  of  people,  “chicken  is 
chicken”  just  as  “beef  is  beef;”  when  a 
superior  piece  of  meat  is  served,  the  cook 
generally  gets  the  credit.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Jersey 
bull  to  transmit  a  superior  butter  quality 
to  his  offspring.  It  is  no  more  remarkable 
than  the  power  of  the  well-bred  beef  ani¬ 
mal  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  of  the  graded  steer. 
In  like  manner,  the  pure  breeds  of  poultry 
have  certain  characteristics  which  they 
are  sure  to  stamp  upon  their  offspring. 
Most  farmers  at  present  want  the  class  of 
poultry  that  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  or  the  most  weight,  with¬ 
out  much  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  To  make  the  breeding  of  any  of 
the  purely  table  breeds  profitable,  a 
fashionable  market  and  the  greatest  care 
would  be  necessary,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  business  would  pay  well.  There 
are  always  people  who  want  the  best  and 
are  ready  to  pay  for  it. 

GIRLS,  WHY  DO  IT  ? 

American  women  are  more  comely  in 
person,  possess  more  beauty  and  greater 
mentality,  are  better  educated,  occupy  a 
higher  social  position,  have  legs  to  con¬ 
demn  and  more  to  commend  than  the 
women  of  any  other  country  on  this 
“green  globe.”  While  the  men,  to  an 
appaling  extent,  smoke  or  chew  tobacco, 
or  drink  beer  or  wh’sk  v,  the  women,  thank 
God !  do  neither,  and  it  is  due  to  this 
fact  and  the  consequent,  greater  purity 
and  vitality  of  their  blood  and  its  sustain¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  children  that  our 
people  are  not  more  rapidly  cursed  and 
blighted  by  the  unwholesome  influences 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

But  with  all  their  level  headed  common 
sense,  our  women  do  some  of  the  most 
foolish  and  nonsensical  things  at  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  fashion.  Often,  as  we  have  look¬ 
ed  over  an  audience,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  ladies,  and  have  seen  such 
well  formed  and  harmonious  chins, 
mouths,  cheeks,  noses  and  eyes,  we  have 
remembered  what  lofty,  intelligent  and 
beautiful  foreheads  women  used  to  have, 
and  wondered  why  it  was  that  such  sens¬ 
ible  beings,  with  such  otherwise  handsome 
faces,  could  so  cover  up  what  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  the  crowning  element  of 
their  beauty,  as  to  make  themselves  re¬ 
semble  a  lot  of  snarling,  weak-eyed  poodles. 

We  well’  remember  when  it  was  the 


glorv  of  a  woman  to  have  a  clear,  well 
developed  forehead,  which  she  took  great 
pains  to  set  off  to  the  bpst.  advantage; 
wbeu  a  low  brow  was  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  and  called  for  the  use  of  a  depila¬ 
tory.  But  now  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
woman  with  the  moral  courage  to  show  a 
half  inch  of  brnin-room  above  the  eye¬ 
brows.  The  front  hair  is  cut  off,  “curled” 
and  “frizzed”  or  “banged,”  and  forced 
out  of  its  proper  place,  until  a  fashionable 
lady  looks  as  though  she  was  wearing  as 
a  frontispiece  about  four  inches  of  poodle 
dog  skin,  drawn  over  the  half-shell  of  a 
cocoanut. 

We  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  think¬ 
ing  woman,  old  or  young,  who  does  not 
hate  the  senseless  fashion  and  despise  her¬ 
self  for  following  ft,  and  who  would  not 
gladly  spe  it  abolished.  It  was  originated 
by  the  lowest  class  of  abandoned  females 
in  the  most  immoral  c.itv  of  Europe,  aud 
is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of 
our  people,  and  should  not  virtuous 
American  ladies  unite  in  discarding  it? 
How  we  long  to  again  see  the  female  face 
as  God  made  It,  with  all  the  features  in 
harmonious  proportion,  and  we  apppal 
to  womanhood  to  unite  in  giving  us  their 
influence  in  restoring  the  uncovered  fore¬ 
head  to  the  position  of  dignity  which  it 
once  occupied,  as  the  crown  of  beauty. 
And,  you  girls,  won’t  you  decree  that 
such  a  horrid  fashion  must  die?  It 
makes  vou  look  like  “frights,”  takes 
away  all  theindividuaMty you  possess,  and 
makes  you  a  laughing-stock  for  the  rude 
element  in  the  other  sex.  If  you  decree 
that  it  must,  go,  there  is  no  power  that 
can  retain  it.  We  appeal  to  you,  good, 
sensible  girls  that,  you  are,  give  us  bark 
the  human  face  “divine”  crowned  with 
the  emblem  of  intelligence  and  not  with 
this  disgusting  “poodleism.”  Girls,  now 
will  you  not  do  it?  We  hope  you  will ! 

BREVITIES. 

What  can  T  do  now  to  lessen  the  pressing 
farm  work  of  next  Spring? 

Wk  paint  the  roofs  of  our  new  houses  with 
warm  tar.  throwing  clean  sand  upon  it  as  the 
painting  progresses.  Thp  roofs  incline  about 
20  degrees,  or  enough  to  shed  water  readily. 

Do  ell  the  painting  you  can  at  this  season 
before  cold  wpnt.her  sets  iu.  It  pays  to  paint 
the  handles  of  Bxep,  rnkbs.  hoes:  it  pays  to 
paint  ladders,  wheel  barrows  and  the  wood¬ 
work  of  many  farm  implements. 

Seep  corn  which  we  value  highly,  as  we 
have  often  stated,  is  kept  in  a  warm  room 
from  the  time  it  is  cured  until  the  planting 
season.  For  seven  years  we  have  thus  pre¬ 
served  the  seed  of  the  variety,  wh'cb  bv  cross¬ 
ing  and  the  most  careful  selection  is  now,  for 
our  climate, the  most  prolific  kind  known  to  us. 

The  Lawson  Pear,  as  we  shall  call  it  uutil 
its  proper  name  is  determined  bv  a  higher  au¬ 
thority.  is  pertainlv.  as  w#»  have  said,  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  its  season.  The  brilliancy  of  its 
hright  red  face  upon  a  bright,  yellow  ground 
is  tinequaled  by  anv  other  summer  pear.  The 
quality,  however,  our  readers  should  bear  iu 
mind,  is  somewhat  mealy  and  dry. 

We  are  sorrv  to  learn  that  our  old  friend, 
the  eminent  horticulturist  of  Cenlrul  New 
York.  Dr.  H.  H.  Farlv.  of  Union  Springs,  wag 
recently  killed  instantly  by  the  cars,  while 
within  sight  of  his  home.  This  occurred  ou 
September  24.  In  a  lane  almost  on  his  own 
premises.  Dr  Farley  is  well  known  to  the 
nurservmen  of  this  country,  and  he  has  done 
much  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  good  fruits. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  L,  G.  U.  Smith,  or  Nvack 
on-Hudsnti,  sends  us  a  box  of  grapes  marked 
Victoria,  for  which  bo  will  please  accept 
thanks.  We  are  very  sure,  however,  that 
they  are  not  Victorias,  at  least  such  Victorias 
asareours  We  ere  uot  quite  sure,  hut  we 
think  they  are  Carlot.tas.  They  are  well 
grown,  thoroughly  ripened  and  good.  They 
have  considerable  of  the  native  fragrance, 
but  are  very  rich  with  much  of  a  peculiar, 
honied  sweetness. 

The  judges  on  fruit,  at  the  Mb  Holly  Fair, 
(N.  J.l  after  a  close  and  careful  comparison 
of  the  Champion  and  the  so-oatled  Meeoh’s 
Prnlffic  Quince,  were  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  there  i«  pot  the  least  difference 
whatever  between  them.  The  putting  out  of 
an  old  variety  tinder  a  new  name  cannot  be 
too  qnicklv  censured,  snd  it  seems  oqw  to  be 
clearly  settled  that  this  is  an  Instance  in  point . 
People  have  been  charged  $1.50  for  what,  is 
unite  common  and  cau  lie  bought  for  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  tree. 

Novkmhkh  is  lighted  up  with  the  glory  of 
the  chrysanthemums,  endlessly  varied  in  form 
and  color.  Innumerable  shows  of  them  are 
held  in  this  month,  and  we  read  of  plants 
being  sold  at  their  close  at  $10  each  Any  lit¬ 
tle  sprig  suffices  to  grow  a  plant  for  next 
year’s  bloom,  and  the  culture  ih  «o  ea*v  as  to 
commend  these  plants  to  all.  Many  of  them 
require  the  shelter  of  a  pit,  and  all  like  Open, 
free  light,  in  the  Summer.  They  ore  ven 
easily  pot.ted  in  September  for  shelter  while 
blooming,  and  fcbev  become  superb  if  duly 
watered  ar,d  fed.  Get  some  to  delight  you. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  of  Newark,  N.J., brought, 
to  the  office  some  specimens  of  the  Canada 
Red  Apple  grown  on  a  tree  of  this  variety 
standing  with  it.*  lop  interlaced  with  a  Russet. 
About  one  half  of  each  apple,  more  or  less, 
was  to  all  appearance  u  Russet,  thereat  a 
Canada  Red.  On  one  limb  on  different  spurs 
were  a  per  feet  Canada  Red  and  as  perfect  a 
Russet.  These  apples  were  scut  to  him  by 
Mr.  Goo.  8.  Kayre,  Viuceuttown,  N.  J.,  aid 
thislis  a’.bardlnut.to  crack. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CATTLE  GROWERS’ 
CONVENTION. 

The  National  Cattle  Growers’  Association 
has  called  a  delegate  convention  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  stockmen  of  the  United  States,  to 
meet  in  Chicago  on  NoveuiVier  17th  and  18th, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  certain  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  stockmen  and 
others  throughout  the  country,  which  have 
arisen  within  the  past  year,  and  also  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  full  and  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  other  subjects  of  interest  to  cattle 
raisers  in  the  United  States.  That  the  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  large  is  au  assured  fact,  but 
it  is  not  desirable  to  make  the  convention  a 
mass  meeting  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  more  and  better  work 
for  the  benefit  of  cattle  growers  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  men  of  intelligence  and  influence  than 
could  be  expected  of  a  large  gathering,  where 
much  valuable  time  might  be  lost  in  useless 
debate.  Notice  has  already  been  received  of 
the  appointment  of  delegates  from  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  present  from  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  live  stock  associations,  agri¬ 
cultural  societies,  and  periodicals  issued  in  the 
interests  of  live  stock  owners  and  agricultur¬ 
ists.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  various  railraods  for  reduced  rates,  and 
special  terms  will  be  giveu  to  delegates  and 
representatives  by  the  leading  Chicago  hotels. 
The  Convention  is  to  be  held  during  the  an¬ 
nual  Fat  Stock  exhibit,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Exposition  Building,  and  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  furnish  compli¬ 
mentary  tickets  of  admission  to  those  dele¬ 
gates  wishing  to  attet  d  the  show.  The  second 
official  meeting  of  the  National  Cattle  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  on  November 
19ch.  The  existence  of  the  association  dates 
only  from  November  of  last  year,  and  but 
few  persons  outside  of  the  organization  have 
a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  and  importance 
of  the  work  accomplished.  The  enactment  of 
the  law  creating  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  which  is  almost  the  only  useful 
recognition  the  General  Government  has  ever 
giveu  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  this  country, 
was  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  association, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  those 
whose  chief,  if  not  only  interest  iu  the  cattle 
business  lay  in  the  profits  to  he  derived  from 
buying  or  selling  in  the  great  cattle  markets 
of  the  country. 
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THE  COCHIN  CHINA  GRAPE, 

A  CAUTION. 

About  two  years  ago  my  attention  was 
called  to  an  art  icle  clipped  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Daily  Examiner,  regarding  the  so-called 
Cochin  China  anuual  grape  vine,  describing 
it  as  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  where  it  grew 
at  an  altitude  varying  from  UK)  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  giving  a  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fine  table  and  wine  producing 
qualities  of  the  fruit. 

Learuiug  that  an  Italian  gentleman  of  Sau 
Francisco,  Signor  Christopher  Don^ero,  was 
possessed  of  seeds,  T  opened  correspondence 
with  him,  and  through  him  obtained  ten  seeds 
each  of  the  black  and  red  varieties.  These 
were  small,  of  rather  peculiar  form,  aud  but 
slightly  resembled  those  of  our  common 
grape.  1  took  three  of  each  sort  and  treated 
them  according  to  directions,  but  they  failed 
to  germiuute,  aud  ns  it  was  stated  that  it  took 
from  two  to  three  months  for  them  to  start.  I 
waited  iu  expectation  until  it  was  too  late  for 
a  second  trial  the  same  Beason.  Last  Spring 
three  more  seeds  of  each  variety  were  plauted 
with  no  better  results  than  before.  The  re¬ 
maining  eight  seeds  I  intend  to  experiment 
with  the  coining  season,  using  still  more  care 
than  formerly,  aud  in  due  time  will  make 
knowu  the  result. 

Having  learned  that  several  persons  in 
various  parta  of  the  country  had  succeeded  in 
obtuiuiug  a  small  quantity  of  these  seeds  and 
were  charging  very  high  prices  for  them,  I 
concluded  to  give  my  experience  as  above. 
While  1  do  uot  yet  by  auy  means  claim  that 
thiB  “precious  grape”  is  a  fraud,  1  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for 
seeds  with  the  expectation  that  the  results 
mentioned  in  tbp  Examiner  and  other  papers 
will  be  fully  realized  Evidently  the  seeds 
have  already  been  well  distributed  in  various 
localities,  aud  iu  due  time  we  shall  know  the 
results.  It  Is  uot  probable,  even  should  the 
vine  succeed  well  iu  the  South,  that  it  could 
at  once  be  acclimated,  and  adapted  to  the 
vigor  of  .our  uor  thorn  winters,  the  supposition 


being  that  it  is  a  native  of  a  more  genial 
clime.  W.  H .  RAND. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SOME  GRAPES. 

The  Jefferson  Grape  fruited  with  me 
the  second  time  this  season.  All  things  con, 
sidered,  I  think  it  is  the  finest  grape  that  ever 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  Indiana.  The  clus¬ 
ters  were  large — weighing  a  pound  or  more — 
uniformly  double  shouldered  and  the  berry 
was  of  such  superior  quality  as  to  commend 
the  grape  to  all  who  sampled  it.  The  vines 
and  fruit  were  free  from  mildew  and  rot, 
while  almost  all  others  on  my  premises  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  humid  atmosphere  iu  June,  and 
were  more  or  less  injured. 

The  Lady  Washington  grew  and  ripened 
a  fine  lot  of  fruit  this  season.  The  clusters 
were  large,  and  the  fruit  excellent  in  quality. 
I  prefer  to  bag  this  grape,  to  protect  it  from 
rot  and  preserve  its  fine  bloom.  Its  season  is 
two  weeks  later  than  that  of  the  Concord, 
and  therefore  I  doubt  its  ultimate  success. 

The  Naomi  rotted  badly,  although  freely 
“sulphured”  and  bagged. 

The  Pocklington— four  years  old— had  one 
sickly  cluster  and  that  will  not  ripen  unless  I 
can  carry  it  over  until  next  season.  It  ripens 
its  wood  well,  and  I  have  faith  that  from  its 
slow  growth,  it  will  improve  with  age. 

The  Concord,  Isabella,  Never-Fail, 
and  other  varieties  did  well,  and  the  crop 
was  large  all  over  the  county,  but  the  fruit 
brought  the  discouragingly  low  price  of  three 
cents  per  pound.  j.  l.  mcd. 

East  Germantown,  Indiana. 
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IS  BEE-KEEPING  PROFITABLE? 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

As  many  questions  are  being  asked  at  the 
present  time  regarding  the  profit  arising  from 
apiculture,  perhaps  a  few  words  ou  this  sub¬ 
ject  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  many 
readers  of  the  Rural,  who  are,  perhaps,  look¬ 
ing  toward  apiculture,  either  as  a  specialty  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  other  business.  The 
tendency  of  nearly  till  who  start  in  bee  keep¬ 
ing  is  to  go  into  it  with  a  rush  from  hearing 
only  the  “bees- work- for-nothing  aud-board- 
themselves”  side  of  the  question,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  failures.  To  be  successful  in 
anything,  a  man  must  “grow  up”  into  it  by 
years  of  patient  toil  and  study,  till  be  becomes 
master  of  the  business,  and  then  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  he  will  succeed.  I  was  brought  up 
as  a  farmer,  so  that  were  I  to  make  a  change 
in  my  present  occupation  of  bee-keeping,  it 
would  be  to  that  of  farming,  unless  I  could 
have  time  to  study  up  some  other  business 
more  to  my  liking. 

embarking  in  the  business. 

Iu  the  Winter  of  1868-09,  I  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  bees,  by  reading  a  bee-keepers’  text 
book,  which  chanced  to  fall  into  my  hands. 
Next  I  subscribed  for  a  bee  paper,  read 
Quinby's  and  LaDgtroth's  books,  and  in  March 
bought  two  colonies  of  bees  and  the  hives  I 
needed  for  two  years,  for  $30.  The  year  1869 
being  a  poor  one,  I  had  only  one  swarm  from 
the  two,  and  bad  to  get  $5  worth  of  sugar  to 
carry  them  through  the  Winter.  In  1870 
I  received  enough  from  them  to  buy  all 
the  fixtures  I  wished  for  1871,  and  a 
little  to  help  on  my  other  expenses  on  the 
furrn.  So  I  kept  on,  making  the  bues  pay 
their  way,  a?  J  had  resolved,  at  the  outset, 
that  after  paying  the  first  $35,  1  would  lay  out 
no  more  mouey  on  them  thau  they  brought 
in,  believing  that  if  I  could  not.  make  two 
colonies  pay,  I  could  do  no  better  with  300. 
In  the  Fall  of  1873  I  found  I  had  obtained 
from  each  colouy  I  had  iu  the  Spring  an 
average  yield  of  80  pounds  of  comb  honey, 
which  netted  mo  $559,  free  of  all  expense  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  the  bees.  I  also  bought 
a  honey  extractor  that  season. 

As  1  was  determined  to  give  my  bees  the 
care  they  needed,  knowing  that  they  required 
most  uUetitiou  in  ha>ing  time,  I  hired  a  man 
to  take  my  place  in  the  hay -field.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  commenced  work  ou  the  day 
basswood  blossoms  opened.  Previously  I  had 
hived  a  single  swarm  in  an  empty  hive,  and 
concluded  to  devote  this  to  extracted  honey. 
The  man  worked  16  days  at  $1,75  per  day,  and 
1  extracted,  during  those  10  days,  honey 
euough  from  the  swarm  to  pay  him  for  his 
work,  besides  caring  for  ail  the  rest  of  the 
apiary.  1  state  this  to  show  that  one  uew 
swarm  of  bees  paid  for  a  substitute  for  my¬ 
self  in  the  hay-field  for  16  days,  yet  how  many 
keeping  30  to  50  colonies  of  bees,  leave  them 
to  go  into  the  hay  or  harvest  field,  and  then 
tell  us  bee-keepiug  does  uot  pay!  You  can 
hire  a  man  to  take  your  place  iu  the  field,  but 
if  you  expect  to  become  master  of  the  bee 


business,  so  as  to  make  it  pay,  you  cannot 
hire  a  roan  to  take  your  place  in  the  apiary 
during  the  honey  season. 

But  to  return :  In  1884  my  honey  was  sold  so 
as  to  bring  me  <970  free  of  all  expense.  At 
this  time  I  began  to  think  of  giving  up  the 
farm;  but  finally  concluded  to  hold  on  to  it 
one  year  more,  to  make  sure  that  I  could 
make 

bee-keeping  as  a  specialty 
pay.  After  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  bees 
from  the  sales.I  found  that  T  had. the  next  year, 
(18751  $1,431,  and  hesitated  no  longer:  but  gave 
up  farming  and  embarked  in  the  bee  business, 
with  nothing  else  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Tn 
1876  mv  net  Income  from  the  bees  was  $774; 
iu  1877.  $3,266?  In  1878.  $773;  in  1879.  <537;  in 
1880,  $781 ;  in  1881.  $1,078:  in  1883.  <832;  in 
1883,  $1,021:  in  1884,  $530; in  1885,  the  present 
season,  $759.  making  a  total  of  $13,300  during 
the  past  13  years.  The  average  number  of 
colonies  in  the  Spring  of  each  year,  worked  to 
produce  this  result,  was  about  46.  Had  it 
not  been  for  circumstances  which  forced  me 
to  keep  such  a  limited  number  of  colonies,  I 
believe  I  could  have  taken  care  of  100  (spring 
count),  and  secured  nearly  double  the  profit. 
In  the  above  showing,  all  expenses  have  been 
deducted  except  my  time,  so  that  the  result 
has  given  me  a  salary  of  a  little  over  $946  a 
year, 

But  what  about  the  first  four  years,  during 
which  I  was  experimenting,  reading  and 
thinking  about  bees  all  my  waking  hours, 
many  of  them  hours  when  I  ought  to  have 
been  asleep,  giving  the  subject  as  much  or 
more  study  than  any  lawyer  ever  gave  to 
his  profession.  To  be  sure,  the  bees  paid  their 
way;  but  where  shall  I  look  for  my  pay?  To 
be  just  T  must  divide  mv  $13,300  by  17  years, 
which  gives  me  about  $734  a  year  as  the  real 
pay  I  have  received  for  my  labor.  Is  this 
enough  for  the  work  preformed?  Well,  many 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  multitudes 
would  be  glad  to  Ket  such  a  salary.  P.  H. 
Elwood  (one  of  the  largest  honey  producers 
of  our  State),  once  said  to  me,  “A  man  who 
is  capable  of  manaeing  100  colonies  of  bees 
would  command  $1,000  salary  a  year  in  any 
business.”  If  we  accent  this  statement  as  a 
fact,  then  I  should  be  better  off  in  this  world’s 
goods,  if  I  had  never  kept  bees.  But  when  I 
turn  mv  eyes  to  the  thousands  who  do  not  get 
one  half  <724  a  year,  working  in  factories,  in 
the  shop,  on  the  farm,  and  doing  drudgery  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions,  I  turn  my  eyes 
back  with  pleasure  to  our  fasciuating  and 
health  giving  pursuit,  aud  say:  “It  is  enough; 
I  am  satisfied. 

Bo'-odino.  N.  Y. 


Here  is  an  advertisement  clipped  from  one 
of  the  great  dailies  of  this  city,  and  we  have 
seen  similar  baits  held  out  to  gudeons  in  some 
of  the  leading  papers  of  other  places  also. 

“VVe  have  tho  names  of  s.iMKI  persons  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  deposits  In  savings  Banks,  but  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dead .  These  deposits  may  now  be  re¬ 
claimed.  Address,  Box — Post  Office  " 

The  list  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  on 
receipt  of  a  fee.  Wbat  is  easier  than  to  hash 
up  from  the  citv  directory  or  one’s  own  imagi¬ 
nation  a  list  of  5,00<)  or,  for  that  matter,  of  10.- 
000  names,  and  offer  them  for  sale.  If  the 
purchaser  doesn’t  find  among  them  a  name 
like  bis  own  or  that  of  some  relative,  he  can’t 
grumble,  as  no  promise  was  made  that  he 
would :  if  he  does  find  such  a  name,  it  is  a 
mere  coincidence:  but  be  may  be  “bled”  more 
deeply  by  the  sharpers,  as  they  are  alwavs 
ready  to  give  their  services  to  procure  the  de¬ 
posit.  of  course  for  a  consideration  in  advance. 
V  ultimately  nothing  can  be  got  from  the 
bank  (and  this  is  pretty  nearly  a  certainty), 
well,  the  dupe  cau  growl:  the  sharpers  having 
pocketed  his  money,  can  afford  to  langh. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  from  one  of  the  big 
New  York  City  sensational  dailies  which  ad- 
mitsevery  sort  of  swindle  and  nostrum  into  its 
advertising  columns,  as  the  bill  is  always  paid 
In  advance. 

He  p  wauled— You  can  earn  from  10c.  to  soc.  an 
hour  qntet  ly  at  h  onie  day  time  or  evening;  no  pic¬ 
ture  pnltiflnv.  p-ddllmr  or  hmubuir:  send  10c.  for  15 
samples  nnd  full  Instructions  that  will  do  to  start 
work  with  at  once,  wlrbont  further  expeuse.  Ad¬ 
dress  Rice  MTg  Co.,  Hoboken.  N.  J. 

The  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
Hoboken,  having  been  called  to  this  the  other 
day,  he  visited  the  post-office,  and  found  that 
a  box  there  had  been  engaged  by  the  Rice 
Manufacturing  Company.  As  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  swindle,  he  waited  in  the  corridor, 
in  the  expectation  that  some  one  would  soon 
call  for  the  pile  of  letters  that  had  come  iu 
answer  to  the  advertisement. 

Soon  two  fashionably  dressed  young  men 


came  in  smiling,  took  out  a  heavy  mail  and 
turned  to  go.  They  were  arrested,  and  $100, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  letters,  were 
found  on  their  persons:  but  as  they  had  vio¬ 
lated  no  law  of  New  Jersey,  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  station  bouse.  As  thev  were 
leaving  the  building,  however,  Post-Office  In¬ 
spector  L.  A,  Newcomb  quietly  arrested  both 
under  section  5,  480  of  the  United  States  law, 
which  provides  punishment  for  using  the 
United  States  mails  with  mtpnt  to  defraud. 
They  at  once  wilted,  and  admitted  that  they 
were  the  Rice  Manufacturing  Company. 
They  gave  their  names  as  William  H.  Sizer, 
No.  176  West  Fonrth  Street,  and  T  W.  Rice, 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.  The  attention  of  In¬ 
spector  Newcomb  was  first  directed  to  the 
swindlers  soon  after  tbev  rented  the  post- 
office  box  in  Hoboken.  This  was  a  week  ago 
last  Friday,  and  during  the  first  six  davs  over 
1.000  letters  were  received  for  the  Rice  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  The  sudden  bulk  of 
mail  surprised  the  clerks,  and  they  called  the 
Inspector’s  attention  to  the  matter. 

Sizer  is  the  well  known  swindler  who  has 
been  frequently  denounced  in  this  department. 
We  have  given,  from  time  to  time,  the  names 
of  at  least  balf-a  dozen  swindling  companies 
under  which  he  has  advertised,  tbe  latest  of 
which  were  the  Bijou  Novelty  Company  of 
Williamsburg,  and  the  Bristol  Manufacturing 
Company  of  this  citv.  The  Rico  M’f’g  Co.,  in 
answer  to  the  dopes  who  sent  money,  for¬ 
warded  a  vapid  circular  and  16  “va'uable 
‘sample’  recipes”  for  making  such  things  as 
“Lung  Medicine,”  “Cora  Remedy,”  “Irish 
or  Scotch  Whiskv,”  etc.  It  was  by  using 
these  “sample”  reoioes  that  the  simpletons 
were  to  become  wealthy!  There  are  always 
fools  who  answer  such  advertisements,  even 
where  the  remittance  asked  is  much  greater 
than  10  cents.  It  would  he  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  words  of  Inspector  Newcomb  with 
regard  to  this  swindle.  Said  he:  “I  hope  this 
case  will  be  a  warning  to  a  great  many  other 
similar  concerns.  They  exist  all  about  us: 
not  in  this  city  only,  butin  all  tbe  large  towns 
aDd  cities,  and  in  many  of  tbe  little  villages 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  man¬ 
agers  are  shrewd  enough  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  tbe  la*,  and  it  is  hard  to  reach  them. 
The  amounts  advertised  for  are  so  small  that 
no  one  feels  like  making  a  complaint  against 
them,  and  thev  know  this.” 

Somewhat  like  several  cases  lately  noted 
here  was  that  in  which  Samuel  Shank,  of  Gif¬ 
ford.  Pa.,  was  a  victim  the  other  day.  He  re¬ 
cently  advertised  his  farm  for  sale,  and  in  a 
few  days  a  “well-dressed,  fine-looking” 
stranger  called,  and  inquired  the  price  of  the 
farm.  On  being  told,  he  said  he  would  return 
next  day  with  bis  brother  and  buy  it.  Next 
day  he  came  hack  with  his  “brother,”  who 
carried  avalise  which  he  casually  opened  to 
take  cut  a  handkerchief,  thereby  displaying 
several  rolls  of  greenbacks.  The  would  be 
purchaser  said  that  hefore  closing  the  bargain 
he  would  consult  with  others  and  would  re¬ 
turn  within  two  days;  but  the  tuen  insisted 
that  Shank  should  put  $1,200  in  the  hands 
of  a  neiehhor  as  a  forfeit  if  he  should  change 
his  mind.  Being  anxious  to  sell,  he  went 
to  the  bank  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
strangers,  drew  the  money  and  started  for 
home.  While  passing  through  a  piece  of 
deep  wood,  they  met  the  first  stranger  aud 
another,  both  of  whom  drew  revolvers  and 
ordered  Sam  to  hand  over  the  $1,300.  He  did 
so.  The  three  then  hound  and  gagged  the 
poor  simpleton  and  tied  him  to  a  fence  post, 
and  disappeared.  Two  hours  later  Sam  was 
found :  but  the  rascals  haven’t  been  heard  of 
since. 

To  Several  Inquirers.  We  have  heard 
of  a  number  of  cases  which  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  “Compound  Qxvgen,”  and  know  of 
several.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  it  will  be 
of  little  or  no  henefit,  but  in  most  cases  of  the 
kind  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  beneficial,  it 
will  most  likely  do  good. .  .We  have  not  much 
faith  in  ear  drums  for  serious  cases  of  deaf¬ 
ness;  hut  in  some  light  cases  they  are  doubt¬ 
less  “aids  to  hearing.”..  We  do  not  at  all 
recommend  the  publications  or  nostrums 
of  “Dr.”  E  D.  Abbey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  nor  of 
Dr  Churchill’s  Restorative  Remedies,  offered 
by  Reeves  of  this  city.  These  nostrums  are  all 
humbugs  for  which  high  prices  are  charged. 
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A  CONVENIENT  BARN. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers,  from  time  to 
time,  plans  and  descriptions  of  various  farm 
buildings,  we  do  not  expect  that  auv  of  them 
will  be  followed  in  detail;  but  every  one  of 
them  certainly  suggest*  some  advantages 
which  might  be  embodied  in  any  now  struc¬ 
ture  any  of  our  friends  may  erect.  The  haru 
illustrated  on  page  748,  is  the  property  of  our 
friend  Myron  Stuart,  of  Eatou County,  Mich., 
who  tells  us  it  is  built  against  a  hill  ;the  grade 
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of  which  is  four  feet  in  40;  the  excavation  is 
four  feet  at  the  front  or  deepest  part.  The 
displaced  earth  was  put  on  the  north  side. 
The  wall  is  drained  with  three-iuch  tile,  which 
connects  with  a  live-inch  drain  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner,  where  it  receives  the  water  from 
the  roof.  The  stables  accommodate  five 
horses,  seven  cows  and  50  to  60  she  p.  The 
cow  stable,  in  the  basement  (Fig.  474),  is  13  x 


26  feet;  the  horse  stable,  16  x  34;  the  sheep 
stable,  18  x  34,  and  sick  room,  10  x  15.  The 
floor  over  this  (Fig.  475)  contains  the  thrash¬ 
ing  floor,  12x  34  feet;  the  grain  floor,  14x  34; 


Fig.  475. 

the  bay-mow,  18  x  34 ;  the  granary,  16  x  IS. 
and  the  tool  room.  10  x  IS. 

Over  the  hay-mow  and  grain  floor  there  is 
no  loft.  The  thrashing  floor  is  12  feet  to  the 
loft,  and  the  granary  and  tool  room  are  7)4 
feet  with  a  loft  for  hay  or  grain.  There  are 
two  trap-doors.  ODe  4x4  feet,  for  hay,  and 
one  2x4  feet,  for  ground  feed  or  grain.  Fig. 
476  represents  the  front  elevation.  The  barn 


Fig.  476. 

is  34x60  feet,  with  lS-foot  posts.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  ni"e  feet  high.  The  cuts  fully  ex¬ 
plain  the  arrangement  of  the  building.  The 
cost  was  $825  —lumber  aud  tirnbei  $320;  shing 
les,  $76  SO;  wall,  $70;  painting  and  spouting, 
$70,  and  the  balance,  $290,  was  for  nails, 
door-hangings  and  labor. 


tor  Women, 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISl  RAY  CLARK. 


GUILTY  OR  NOT  GUILTY? 


She  stood  at  the  bar  of  justice, 

A  creature  wan  and  wild, 

In  form  too  small  for  a  woman, 
lti  features  too  old  for  a  child: 

For  a  look  so  worn  and  pathetic 
Was  stamped  on  her  pale,  .young  face. 

It  seemed  long  years  or  sutlerlng 
Must  ha  ve  left  that  silent  t  race. 

‘•Your  name,"  s:ild  the  Judge,  ns  he  eyed  her 
With  kindly  look  j  ot  keen, 

"Is  Mary  McGuire.  If  you  please,  sir;” 

"And  your  age?"— "I  am  turned  lifteen.” 
"Well.  Mary."  and  then  from  a  paper 
He  slowly  and  gravely  read, 

“You  are  charged  here  -I’m  sorry  to  say  It, 
With  stealing  three  loaves  of  bread. 

“You  look  not  like  an  offender, 

And  I  hope  that,  you  can  show 
The  charge  to  be  false  Now,  tell  me 
Arc  you  gufitt  of  this,  or  no?" 

A  passionate  burst  of  weeping 
W as  at  first  her  sole  reply. 

But  she  dried  her  eyes  In  a  moment, 

And  looked  In  the  Judge's  eye. 

“1  will  tell  you  how  It  was,  Ir, 

My  father  and  mother  arc  dead. 

And  my  little  urother  and  sisters 
Were  hungry  and  asked  me  for  bread. 

At  II  st  I  carne  i  It  for  them 
By  working  hard  all  day. 

But  somehow  iltnes  were  bad,  Sir, 

And  the  work  al  fell  away, 

“I  could  get  no  more  employment; 

The  weather  was  bit  .er  col  l 
The  young  om-s  cried  aud  shivered — 

(Little  Johnny's  but  tour  years’  old;; 

So,  what  was  1  to  do,  sir?  — 

I  am  guUty,  lint  do  not  condemn; 

I  took— Oh,  was  It  uteiUinof— 

The  bread  to  give  to  them  ” 

Every  man  In  the  court-room— 

Gray  beard  and  thoughtless  youth— 

Knew,  as  he  looked  upou  her. 

•  hat  me  prisoner  spoke  the  truth. 

Out  from  their  pockets  came  handkerchiefs, 
Out  from  their  eyes  sprung  tears, 

And  out  from  the  old  faded  wallets 
Treasures  hoarded  for  years. 


The  Judge’s  face  was  a  study— 

The  strangest  you  ever  taw, 

As  he  cleared  his  throat  and  murmured 
Something  about  the  law. 

For  one  so  learned  in  such  matters, 

So  wise  In  dealing  with  men. 

He  seemed  ou  a  simple  question, 

Sorely'  puzzled  just  then. 

But  no  one  blamed  him  or  wondered, 

When  at  last  these  words  they  heard: 

“The  sentence  of  this  you  ns  prisoner 
Is,  for  the  present  deterred.” 

And  no  one  blamed  him  or  wondered 
When  he  went  to  her  and  smiled. 

And  tenderly  le/t  from  the  court-room. 

Himself,  the  “guilty  ”  child. 

—Selected. 

THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  LIFE. 

The  ways  in  which  human  beings  eujoy 
themselves  are  as  numerous  as  the  individuals 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Thrifty  delights  in  the  bustle  of  a  large 
dairy ;  the  splendid  health  which  she  enjoys 
makes  the  work  attending  the  carrying  on  of 
a  large  farm,  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  music 
which  suits  her  ear  the  best  is  the  rattle  of  the 
tin  pails  and  pans,  and  the  sweetest  praise  is 
that  wbieh  pronounces  her  butter  the  best  in 
the  market ; and  her  moral  code  embraces, first 
and  foremost,  the  theory  and  practice  of  per¬ 
fect  cleanliness.  She  keeps  a  sharp  eye  over 
the  wardrobe  of  her  children,  and  when  they 
prepare  for  school,  rutiled  hair,  or  a  soiled 
apron  meets  with  ready  reproof;  while  the 
little  bad  actions  which  often  mar  the  moral 
life  of  a  child,  are  entirely  overlooked. 

Her  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs.  Dainty,  who  has 
fewer  cares,  gives  her  time,  her  thought,  and 
her  life  to  fancy,  decorative  work. 

In  meeting  and  judging  of  different  people, 
their  sterling  qualities  are  passed  by.  and  their 
standing  with  her  is  given  according  to  the 
number  of  patterns  of  embroidery  they  can 
execute,  or  the  extra  flounces  on  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  school  dresses.  Her  kitchen  is  the  last 
thing  in  which  she  takes  pride,  and  all  her 
movements  are  directed  to  getting  housework 
out  of  the  way,  to  get  time  to  work  a  new 
tidy,  or  put  a  few  more  ornamental  stitches 
on  a  crazy  quilt.  Her  reading  is  confined  to 
the  magazin  which  afford  a  variety  of 
needlework,  9  nd  patterns  of  new  or  original 
designs.  It  a  harmless  hobby,  but  very 
tiresome  to  those  who  have  not  similar  tastes. 

Mrs.  Curiosity  follows  another  and  more 
annoyiug  line  of  life. 

To  find  ou  t  w  hat  this  or  that  unimportant 
move,  on  the  part  of  her  neighbors,  means,  is 
the  serious  conundrum  that  occupies  her  leis¬ 
ure  time.  A  carriage  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  house  across  the  street  causes  her  to  fret 
herself  into  a  headache,  because  she  does  not 
know  who  arrived  in  it,  or  what  their  busi¬ 
ness  meant. 

To  find  the  latest  bit  of  gossip  about  her 
dearest  friend,  in  order  to  have  something  new 
to  tell,  and  to  ask  the  most  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  private  affairs,  with  all  the 
coolness  imaginable,  seems  to  give  her  the 
keenest  enjoyment.  To  sum  up  her  idea  of 
life,  would  seem  to  be  to  make  all  your  ac¬ 
quaintances  feel  as  disagreeable  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Prim  enjoys  most  the  forms  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  life.  A  good  dinner  would  be 
spoiled  for  her  if  her  napkin  did  not  lay  cor¬ 
rectly  with  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  any 
little  form  of  politeness,  accidentally  omitted, 
is  very  distressing  to  her  feelings. 

Very  different  from  her  is  her  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Primrose,  a  quiet,  undemonstrative  little 
body,  who  finds  herself  happy,  she  scarcely 
knows  why. 

She  is  in  congenial  company  when  she  is 
plucking  a  handful  of  the  most  common  flow¬ 
ers.  Not  a  single  lovely  shade  escapes  ber 
eye.  and  she  regards  each  flower  in  a 
different  way,  as  she  does  her  friends;  they 
all  seem  to  whisper  of  love  and  of 
the  friends  long  passed  away  from  earth. 
Every  lovely  flower  seems  but  an  echo  of  a 
pure  thought  in  her  mind.  The  first  delicate 
flowers  of  ISpriug,  the  deeper-hued  Summer 
and  Autumn  blossoms,  from  the  early  violet 
to  the  Cardinal  flower,  the  field  lily  or  the 
beautiful  blue,  fringed  gentian,  all  seem  to 
bear  a  message  to  her  which  she  interprets 
with  joy.  The  sombre,  ungraceful  hem¬ 
lock,  the  needle  pine,  or  the  Hr,  all  stir  in  her 
a  different  but  lively  sense  of  pleasure,  and 
the  happiness  she  gains  by  her  communion 
with  nature  6he  unconsciously  imparts  to  all 
who  meet  her.  solitude  sweetened. 


DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS  vs  DOMESTIC 
UNHAPPINESS. 

If  my  articles  on  this  important  subject 
have  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  in  that  finely  written  and,  in  the 
main,  most  excellent  article,  by  "A  Country 
Housekeeper,"  1  am  paid  fully  for  expressing 
my  views. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  tbp  article,  and 
must  say  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  read: 

‘•Yes,  girls,  be  perfect  wives  and  mothers,  if 
that  lot  be  given  you.  Bring  your  bright  in¬ 
telligence  to  bear  upou  every  wheel  and  spring 


of  the  domestic  machinery:  but  keep'it  in  its 
proper,  subservient  place.  Reduce  to  a  science 
this  “mere  mechanism  of  life,"  so  that  its 
work  may  be  smoothly  and  perfectly  done, 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  thought.  Remember  always  that  domes¬ 
tic  duties,  while  necessary  avocations,  are  not 
your  vocation.  There  is  something  far  above 
and  beyond  these  ‘cares  of  bread.’  It  is  to 
give  yonr  husband  not  only'  household  com¬ 
fort,  but  intellectual  inspiration;  to  be  to  your 
children  not  only  the  teuder  housemother,  but 
the  companion,  counsellor,  aud  friend.  It  is 
to  teach  them  to  embrace  cheerfully  whatever 
‘plain  living’  is  necessary  to  ‘high  thinking,’ 
aud  to  prove  to  all  who  come  within  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  your  home  that  the  life  therein  is 
more  than  meat.” 

There  is  nothing  iu  this  which  conflicts  with 
my  theories.  In  fact,  the  advice:  “reduee  to 
a  science  this  ‘n  ere  mechanism  of  life,’  so  that 
its  work  may  be  smoothly'  and  perfectly  done, 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought",  is  precisely  the  idea  which  1  intend¬ 
ed  at  least  to  give  in  my  former  articles.  I 
would  elevate  the  housekeeper,  and  make  the 
intelligent  wife  and  mother  feel  that  hers  is  a 
mission  so  far  superior  to  any  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  to  be  incomparable  with  them! 

“A.  C  H. "says: “Whereone woman failsasa 
wife  and  mother,  because  she  is  insufficient  as 
a  housekeeper,  one  hundred  fail  because  they 
are  housekeepers  only."  Thisisnotso;  women 
are  usually  housekeepers  (?)  out y  because  they 
are  insufficient  as  homekeepers.  If  “A.  C.  H.” 
had  said  women  fail  as  wives  and  mothers,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  as  servo n t  girls  only— so  far 
as  technical  training  in  household  duties  are 
concerned— she  would  have  been  right.  The 
management  of  a  family  means  far  more  than 
cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  or  miniater- 
ing  to  the  lower  wants  of  the  household. 

“Who  cannot  recall  some  sad  example  of  a 
wife  shut  out  from  her  husbaud’s  mental 
world;  of  sons  and  daughters  inevitably  grow¬ 
ing  away  from  the  mother,  who  was  mother 
for  tbeir  bodies  only  ?”  What  a  familiar  pic¬ 
ture  this  calls  to  our  mind  !  The  mother  who 
has  long  home  the  burdens  of  the  household, 
whose  own  life  has  been  sacrificed  in  one  sense 
to  her  family;  see  her  in  middle  age,  when 
rest  and  recreation  should  be  hors,  iu  the 
kitchen,  with  the  servant— if  she  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  keep  one — while  her 
daughters  are  in  the  parlor  tbummiug  away 
on  the  piano,  or  maybe  reading  the  latest 
novel.  In  some  cases  the  mother  has  been 
much  to  blame  for  such  forgetfulness  of  duty 
on  tbepartof  their  children,  finding  it  easier, 
and  taking  much  pride  in  doing  the  hard  part 
of  the  work,  thereby  saving  her  daughters’ 
fine  complexion  or  shapely  hands  from  be¬ 
coming  less  attractive;  while  her  daughters 
themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  which  will  bear  the  same  kind  of 
fruit  are  being  sown,  and  as  the  wheels 
of  Time  roll  on,  and  they  in  turn  become 
mothers,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be 
found  just  where  their  mother  now  is. 

“Proper  training  for  ordinary  household 
duties  should,  if  possible,  be  given  every  girl. 
But  I  do  maintain  that,  two  hours  a  day  de¬ 
voted,  for  perhaps  six  years,  to  sewing  and 
housekeeping,  will  makt\any  girl  proBcient  in 
these  duties.  Let  her,  by  all  means,  give  the 
rest  of  ber  time  to  the  higher  culture.”  Ah  ! 
how  nice  this  sounds.  But  are  two  hours  a 
day  sufficient  to  perfect  one  in  these  duties  ? 
In  some  cases  the  “higher  culture”  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  “old  man,”  who  wearily  plods 
along  bearing  evidence  of  anxious  care  over 
“stocks  and  the  markets,”  or,  perhaps,  doiug 
without  a  new  carpet  for  th*>  sitting  room  that 
his  “darter”  could  have  an  ‘  edification,’’  the 
thing  he  bad  so  keenly  felt  the  need  of  all  his 
life.  It  is  too  often  a  fact  that  at  the  very 
time  when  young  ladiesshould  be  sharing  the 
burden  and  the  beat  of  the  day  with  tbeir  aged 
parents,  who  have  sacrificed  much  for  them — 
at  this  time,  I  say,  when  they  are  physically 
aud  mentally  competent  to  lay  the  founda  ion 
of  a  successful  life,  they  can  be  found  workiug 
at  Kensington  embroideries,  or,  perhaps,  try¬ 
ing  to  acquire  a  smattering  of  music. 

“I  repeat  emphatically  that  it  Is  possible 
for  a  woman  to  be  a  perfect  housewife  and  a 
cultured  student," says  “A  C.  II.”  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  it  is  imuossible  for  a 
woman  to  be  a  perfect  housewife  unless  she  is 
a  cultured  student.  Cultured,  nut  in  music 
or  art  or  literature,  except  in  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  housekeeping,  but  in  chemistry,  physi¬ 
ology,  medicine,  surgery,  botany,  and  hygien  , 
besides  a  geueral  knowledge  of  poultry,  the 
dairy  and  other  things,  which  come  naturally 
and  properly  under  tho  supervision  of  the 
house-keeper.  1  said  in  a  former  article  that, 
“The  sooner  young  ladies  learn  that  they  can¬ 
not  step  from  the  piano,  George  Eliot’s  works, 
or  crazy  patchwork,  into  the  position  of  the 
mistress  of  a  household,  and  into  s-uecessful 
domestic  life,  the  better.”  “A.  C.  H.”  says, 
“A  young  man  devotes  three  years  to  the 


study  of  his  profession,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  is  prepared  to  practice  law,  medicine,  or 
theology,  as  the  case  may  be.”  Is  housekeep¬ 
ing  then  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  at  once? 
Can  a  man  step  from  the  piano,  George  Eliot’s 
works,  or  base  ball,  into  law,  medicine,  or 
theology  ?  I  claim  that  housekeeping  is  as 
much  of  a  science  as  any  business  or  profes¬ 
sion  and  requires  as  much  special  education. 
My  ideal  is  not  merely  a  “perfect  domestic 
machine,”  but  rather  “a  companion  for  man’s 
highest  moods  and  deepest  thoughts.”  But 
if  extravagance  and  waste;  improper  and  in¬ 
sufficient  food;  fault-finding  and  a  continual 
striving  after  the  unattainable;  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  man’s  home— no  matter 
how  aesthetic  the  wife — there  will  be  neither 
time  or  disposition  for  deep  thoughts  or  high 
aspirations. 

The  fact  is  “A.  C.  H.”  pre  supposes  that 
eveiybody  has  a  source  of  income  aside  from 
the  result  of  their  daily  labor.  We  may  not 
devote  our  life  and  our  reason  to  merely  phys¬ 
ical  ends,  but  if  we  do  not  the  chances  are 
some  one  has  already  or  will  have  to  do  it  for 
us.  Raskin's  statement  that,  “Things  that 
only  help  us  to  exist  are,  in  a  secondary  and 
mean  sense,  useful ;  or  rather,  if  they  be 
looked  for  alone,  they  are  useless  and  worse: 
for  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  uot  ex¬ 
ist,  than  that  we  should  guiltily  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  existence,"  is  cold,  harsh,  un- 
christianlike.  If  we  have  more  time  than  we 
require  for  our  physical  wants,  there  is  enough 
to  do  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  others. 

“A.  C.  H.”  says:  “The  great  lack  in  mar¬ 
riages  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  that  education 
of  mind  aud  heart,  which  alone  produces  real 
congeniality,  which  alone  sanctifies  the  tie, 
elevating  it  from  a  degrading  bondage  into  a 
veritable  sacrament.  If  statistics  could  be 
collected  on  the  subject,  ‘J.  H.  G.’  would  find 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  divorce  is  the 
result,  not  of  heavy  bread  and  undarned 
socks,  but  of  ill  regulated  minds  and  char¬ 
acters.”  I  say,  possibly  true.  But  the  illy 
regulated  minds  and  characters  which  lead  to 
divorce  are  inseparably  connected  with,  and 
produce  heavy  bread  and  undarned  socks.  A 
serious  discussion  bas  recently  been  held  as  to 
what  and  how  vocal  artists  should  eat,  and  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  “National  mediocrity  (in 
housekeeping)  will  destroy  the  possibility  of  a 
national  compauy  of  literati  and  artists.” 

Seriously  the  statement  that  the  German 
composers  leads  the  musical  world,  corrobo¬ 
rates  my  statement  that  no  one  person  can 
excel  iu  more  than  one  or  two  avocations. 
In  Germany  one  thing  is  learned  thoroughly; 
in  America  many  things  are  learned  imper¬ 
fectly  with  the  exceptions  noted  above.  I 
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To  produce  instan¬ 
taneously,  in  either 
hot  or  cold,  hard  or 
soft  water,  a  profuse, 
creamy,  and  delight¬ 
ful  lather,  use  the 
Ivory  Soap,  which, 
owing  to  its  purity, 
will  not  cause  redness 
or  irritation  of  the 
skin. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  bo  scut  to  any  one  who  can  not  got  it  of  their 
grocer,  if  six  two-eent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Ub'r"',nuU.  Please 
mention  ‘his  paper. 


heartily  endorse  the  statements  of  “A.  C.  H,” 
and  I  hope  that  her  husband  entertains  the 
same  views  as  herself,  and  that  she  is  as  pro¬ 
ficient  with  the  kitchen  utensils  and  the  needle 
as  she  is  with  the  pen.  j.  h.  a. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL,  FAIR. 


Ichabod  and  I  have  worked  very  hard  all 
Summer.  Have  been  lookin’  ahead  to  the 
time  when  we  could  have  a  breathin’  spell; 
and  to  lose  no  time  while  restin’,  we  went  to 
the  Fair.  Ichabod  entered  a  span  of  mules 
and  the  aWfulest  big  pumpkin  you  ever  did 
see. 

I  did  not  intend  to  be  left  off  the  premium 
list  in  the  report,  and  took  my  "Risin’  Sun” 
bedquilt  pieced  iu  orange,  red  and  yellow 
calico  and  bleached  cotton  and  quilted  all  over 
in  diamonds.  I  made  pillar  shams  to  match 
the  quilt,  with  a  row  of  orange  half-squares 
for  a  border,  and  Jerusha  Spriggings  ero- 
chetted  (they  pronouuce  it  crow  shade)  trim- 
min’  for  the  edge;  and  uow  they  do  look 
exotic. 

You  orter  see  the  crazy  quilts,  there  tryin’ 
to  take  the  shine  all  off  from  t’other  things. 

I  know  my  "Risin’  Sun”  was  the  prettiest, 
for  Squire  Puffem  said  it  was  gorgeous,  and  if 
I  did  not  take  the  premium  I’d  ort  to  have  had 
it  just  the  same.  The  doughnuts  I  took,  the 
committee  ate  half  a  peck  and  awarded  the 
first  premium  to  $Irs.  Ichabod  Snooks.  Well, 

I  have  practiced  on  doughnuts  all  Summer. 
The  pillar-shams  was  left  cut  with  the  '‘Kisiu' 
Sun .” 

Ichabod  driv  the  mules  around  the  track 
six  times.  It  is  a  mile  track  and  level  as  our 
barn  floor.  All  the  horsemen  said  they  were 
a  splendid  matched  span,  and  Ichabod  aud  I 
knew  it  before  we  went  to  the  Fair,  and  that 
is  why  we  took  ’em. 

A  mule  race  was  on  the  program  for  next 
da)r,  and  Ichabod  engaged  the  Widder  Green’s 
boy  Jobunv  to  ride  the  fastest  mule.  The 
money  was  put  up  and  the  race  begun.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  that  noble  mule 
with  the  brave,  little  rider  on  his  back.  Icha¬ 
bod  and  I  sat  in  our  carriage  to  see  that  the 
race  was  fuir.  But  the  fust  thing  we  lmowed, 
that  mule  run  right  cff  the  track  and  smashed 
into  a  carriage  where  a  lady  and  gentleman 
were  sitting  watching  the  race.  The  mule 
stopped  so  sudden  Widder  Green’s  boy  went 
frog-fashion  underneath  the  carriage,  close 
to  the  horse’s  heels.  He  was  picked  up  for 
dead,  but  the  doctor  put  a  patch  on  his  head 
and  said  he  would  live.  Then  Ichabod  mount¬ 
ed  that  mule  with  the  determination  of  win- 
nin’ that  ruce.  If  he  bad  only  been  dressed 
iu  armour  he  would  have  looked  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Roman  Cavalier.  He  came  dashin’ 
over  that  course  splendid,  when  the  mule 
stopped  goin’  with  his  lore  leet.  but  Ichabod 
kept  light  on  until  bis  stalwart  form  was  laid 
full  length  upcu  the  dusty  track.  He  got  up 
kinder  surprised  like  and  started  for  the  geu- 
tlemau  who  was  looking  at  his  broken-down 
carriuge  in  a  perplexed  sort  of  way,  as  the 
Deacon  did  at  his  "One  boss  slmy.”  Then 
Ichabod  told  him  he  must  pay  for  the  damage 
to  Widder  Green's  boy’s  head;  that  carriages 
were  dangerous  thiugs  to  be  on  a  fuir  ground. 
I  told  the  feller  I  would  not  pay  for  the  car¬ 
riage— for  I  always  help  Ichabod  to  save  a 
penny  w  hen  1  can.  W  hat  is  the  use  of  hav 
ing  a  fair  if  a  person  cannot  exhibit  tlieir 
stock?  Is  there  anything  more  entortuiuiu’ 
and  instructin’  than  mule  racin’?  Aud  people 
either  ought  to  stay  at  homo  at  such  limes,  or 
sit  ou  the  fair  ground  fence,  if  all  the  seats 
are  full. 

The  last  day  they  had  the  boys’  bare -back 
race.  They  rode  horses,  aud  were  riding  like 
little  heroes  when  one  of  thy  horses  stumbled, 
aud  the  boy  fell;  in  such  a  way,  though,  he 
was  not  killed,  but  his  mouth  was  tilled  with 
dust  from  the  (rack,  aud  one  hard-hearted 
woman  said  "that  must  be  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  race.”  It  was  real  mean  to  make 
fun  of  such  serious  business,  for  we  must  have 
racin’  to  make  a  fair  a  success,  aud  she  orter 
know  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  Ichabod 


that  he  had  his  whiskey  bottle  in  the  stall 
where  the  mules  were  kept,  for  h6  needed 
somethiug  to  quiet  his  nerves  after  his  exhil¬ 
aratin’  exercise  which  ended  so  sudden.  Our 
Fair  this  year  did  not  allow  liquor  sold  on  the 
grounds,  which  is  right,  so  he  went  prepared 
for  accidents.  The  committee  were  so  busy 
with  the  races  they  had  not  fixed  up  the 
books,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  took 
the  premium  on  the  pumpkin  or  not.  Rut  if 
Ichabod  rides  the  mule  next  year  he  will  have 
a  suit  made  expressly  for  it,  wadded,  iron- 
bound  and  trimmed  with  blue  satin.  I  hope 
this  will  interest  you  as  much  as  the  fair 
did  MRS.  ICHABOD  SNOOKS. 


forth  to  meet  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  and 
has  found  peace!  Even  to  stand  in  the  door 
at  this  season,  and  look  at  the  orchard— the 
"good  apple  trees”  heavy  with  beautiful 
fruit,  feasts  the  eye3  and  the  heart.  "Com¬ 
fort  me  with  apples”  is  a  most  natural  expres¬ 
sion.  Then  at  night,  when  the  day's  disap¬ 
pointments  and  shortcomings  and  labors  and 
sufferings  have  left  the  heart  heavy  and  sore, 
a  little  walk  to  the  knoll  shows  the  lights  in 
the  houses  of  neighbors  all  around,  and  the 
lights  in  the  heaven  above,  aud  the  darkness 
is  so  cool  and  still,  and  gives  one  a  sense  of 
quietness  and  companionship  with  men  and 
angels  both.  zena  claybourne. 


the  top,  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
cover  and  cook  in  a  well-heated  oven  from 
one -half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Then 
uncover  aud  brown  slightly  on  top.  This 
makes  a  delicious  dessert  when  eaten  with 
sweetened  cream.  A  few  pieces  of  quince 
mixed  with  the  apples  give  an  acceptable 
change. 

SERVING  CORN-STARCH. 

Turn  while  hot  into  small  teacups  (which 
should  be  first  dipped  into  cold  water).  When 
cold  and  ready  to  serve,  turn  on  to  a  flat 
glass  dish  or  platter,  with  a  teaspoon  remove 
a  little  of  the  corn-starch  from  the  top  of  each 
form  and  fill  in  with  jelly  or  jam. 

MRS.  e.  c. 


Domestic  Ccottom^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


BRAIDED  BIB. 

The  child’s  bib  shown  at  Fig.  478  is  of 
white  fleece-lined  pique,  the  edge  simply 


bound  with  cambric  and  braided  with  narrow 
white  or  red  soutache. 


NOTES. 

Sheep’s  wool  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  is  good  for  filling  a  pin-cushion. 

Children’s  clothing  should  always  be  made 
loose  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  movement  and 
growth  of  muscles  and  limbs. 

Woolen  dresses  and  suits  are  worn  on  the 
street  and  at  church  to  the  exclusion  of  silks 
and  velvets. 

Frosting  that  is  made  by  stirring  sugar  into 
an  egg  that  is  only  slightly  beaten,  will  re¬ 
main  soft  much  longer  than  if  the  white  had 
been  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 

Dry  pumpkin  as  follows:  Steam,  or  stew 
with  as  little  water  as  possible  until  soft, 
press  through  a  colander,  spread  thinly  upon 
plates  aud  dry  in  an  open  oveu.  Keep  in  a 
dry  place  Soak  in  milk  over-night  when 
wanted  for  pies. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  mothers  to  make  unneces¬ 
sary  martyrs  of  themselves  for  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Don’t  select  meal  time  foi*  scolding  and 
fault-finding. 

Teach  the  members  of  your  family  to  throw 
the  bed  clothes  over  a  chair  and  to  open  the 
windows  before  leaving  their  rooms  in  the 
morning. 

The  mother  should  be  queen,  not  servant,  to 
husband  and  children. 


ANOTHER  OUTLOOK. 

God  bless  the  husband  who  drew  his  wor¬ 
ried  wife  to  the  door  to  get  the  fresh,  spark- 
liug  outlook  of  the  morning!  Would  we 
could  do  this  for  each  other  ofteuer!  For  iu 
this  respect  certainly,  husbands  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage:  (hey  go  right  out  from  the  impure 
air  of  the  bed-room,  which,  witb  the  greatest 
care  mid  best  ventilation,  always  seems  close 
on  coming  in  from  out  doors,  out  into  the 
great  broad  world,  the  sweet,  balmy  morning, 
where  every  blade  trembles  with  dew,  aud 
the  air  is  full  of  bird  PODgs,  or  where  the 
crisp,  sparkling  snow  creaks  to  the  tread,  or 
even  where  rain  drops  fall  cool  on  the  head — 
under  the  beautiful  sky  full  of  sunrise,  aud 
into  the  life  giving  air,  out  among  the  kindly 
hungry  cattle — to  and  fro  here  aud  there — 
sweetness  of  clover,  fragrance  of  flower, 
breadth  and  beauty  everywhere,  but  we  cau 
make  the  best  of  the  kitchen  ami  its  opportun¬ 
ities  We  can  throw  wide  the  doors  and 
windows  if  ouly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  bnug 
the  out  doors  iu.  Perhaps  our  sleeping- room 
is  up-stairs,  aud  when  we  open  the  window 
before  leaving  it,  we  get  from  the  simple 
landscape  an  uplift  of  soul,  which  lasts  us 
through  breakfast  time.  The  view  from  my 
window  is  always  an  inspiration;  never  twice 
the  same.  When  the  mist  fills  the  valley,  it 
looks  like  an  inverted  cloud-mouutaiu. 

If  the  childreu  clamor,  the  break  fast  crowds, 
aud  the  nerves  and  temper  give  way,  nothing 
is  so  good  a  restorative  as  breaking  quite 
away  for  a  minute,  aud  going  out  where  we 
cau  look  away  off,  "where  the  mists  have 
rolled  away,”  or  are  rolling  away,  volume 
above  volume,  with  interlines  of  green  or 
colored  tree-tops.  How  petty  the  vexations 
seem  when  we  come  back,  aud  how  easily 
they  right  themselves,  for  the  soul  has  gone 


WESTERN  WAYS. 

Some  one  asks  for  different  ways  of  using 
wild  grapes.  One  way  in  which  I  often  use 
them  is  as  follows:  Boil  aud  squeeze  through 
a  coarse,  strong  towel  as  for  jelly,  weaken 
half,  and  place  over  a  hot  fire  till  bc-iling :  then 
drop  in  dumplings  of  a  nice  short  bi  euit 
dough:  cover  closely  and  keep  boiling  until 
the  dumplings  are  done  through;  serve  with 
sugar  and  cream.  Another  way  is  to  pick 
the  grapes  from  the  stem  and  p’ace  in  a  jar, 
witb  alternate  layers  of  sugar,  leaving  room 
for  them  to  ferment,  when  they  settle  down 
and  make  a  delicious  sauce  with  cake  or  other¬ 
wise.  Some  use  molasses  instead  of  sugar, 
and  think  this  an  improvement.  Last  year  I 
made  a  delicious  jelly  of  them  by  squeezing 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  in  it.  They  will  jell  very 
nicely  alone  if  not  all  ripe. 

APPLE  DUMPLING. 

Make  a  nice  short  crust  with  sour  milk. 
Boll  and  cut  into  squares  large  enough  to 
cover  your  prepared  apples,  place  a  little 
sngar  inside  of  the  apples,  fill  a  bread  pan 
and  sprinkle  over  them  a  large  handful  of 
flour,  sugar  to  sweeten  to  taste,  and  on  each 
dump  ing  put  a  lump  of  butter  and  over  the 
whole  sprinkle  ground  cinnamon.  Fill  the  pan 
with  hot  water  and  bake  "don2"  in  a  slow  oven. 
These  are  most  delicious  without  any  other 
sauce. 

SOFT  GINGER-BREAD. 

Two-thirds  cup  of  molasses,  fill  with  sugar, 
one  half  cup  of  butter,  till  up  with  hot  water, 
two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger, 
one  of  soda  and  one  egg.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

TO  KNIT  A  TUFTED  RUG. 

With  common  kuittiog  needles  and  wrapping 
twine,  knit  a  strip  any  width  you  choose,  as 
follows :  Have  your  scraps  cut  as  for  carpet 
rags,  only  each  bit  should  be  of  the  same 
length,  say  two  iuehes,  with  each  two  stitches 
bind  one  of  these  scraps,  f.  e.,  with  one  stitch 
bind  the  scrap  about  half  au  inch  from  the  end, 
aud  with  the  uext  stitch  bind  the  other  end, 
keeping  the  ends  next  to  you  Knit  plain 
across  the  back  aud  wbeu  done  saw  together. 

JUSTICE. 

- - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


BAKED  APPLE  SAUCE 

Apples  cooked  in  one  way  or  another  are 
found  upon  our  table  at  least  once  a  day  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  so  wo  try  to  present  them 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible.  Just 
now  we  are  "running”  upon  baked  apple 
sauce.  I  find  tart,  juicy  apples  best  for  the 
sauce.  Pare,  core,  cut  iuto  quarters  or 
eights,  put  into  a  deep  pudding  dish  in  lay¬ 
ers,  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  and  two  or 
three  bits  of  butter  over  each,  till  almost  to 


CHOW  CHOW  FOR  IMMEDIATE  USE. 

An  excellent  housekeeper  always  keeps  on 
baud  in  Winter  the  following  appetizer  which 
economically  and  palatably  uses  up  pieces 
of  celery,  cabbage  and  onion  that  .vould  often 
be  thrown  away.  The  proportions  of  celery, 
cabbage  and  onion  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
taste  or  the  quantity  you  haveou  hand.  Chop 
very  fine,  mix  W6ll  together  with  salt,  red  and 
black  pepper,  press  into  a  jar  and  cover  with 
vinegar,  spiced  or  not  as  you  please.  Keep 
in  a  cool  place.  Additions  cf  the  chopped  in¬ 
gredients  can  be  added  from  time  to  time,  al¬ 
ways  careful  to  keep  the  chow  chow  just 
covered  with  vinegar.  mrs.  economy. 


LIQUID  GLUE. 

One  of  the  "hand)  ’  things  at  our  bouse  is  a 
bottle  of  Liquid  glue.  Break  a  good  quality  of 
glue  into  bits,  put  into  a  bottle  and  cover  with 
whisky  Let  stand  three  or  four  days,  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use  without  the  trouble  of 
heating.  The  bottle  must  be  kept  tightly 
corked  to  prevent  evaporation.  mother. 

RAISIN  AND  SPICE  COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  two 
beaten  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sour  milk, 
two  cups  of  chopped  raisins,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cloves  and  cinnamon,  one  of 
nutmeg  and  one  of  soda,  dissolved  and  beaten 
in  the  sour  milk.  Flour  to  roll  out  same  as 
other  cookies.  £.  a.  b. 

PROTECTING  MATTRESSES. 

A  good  hair  mattress  is  an  expensive  luxury 
and  when  once  possessed  it  pays  to  keep  it  free 
from  soil  aud  dust,  by  incasing  it  in  a  cover 
of  cheap  ticking  or  coarse  muslin.  "Box”  the 
cover  without  binding,  the  seams  to  be  on  the 
inside.  mrs.  e.  hall. 


A  DAINTY  DISH  FOR  AN  INVALID. 

Make  a  pint  of  strong  beef  tea,  set  aside  until 
cold,  remove  every  particle  of  grease,  strain, 
bring  to  the  scalding  point,  and  add  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  gelatine  that  have  been  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  longer  in  a  very  little  cold  water,  stir 
until  dissolved,  add  salt  aud  pepper  if  liked, 
and  turn  into  a  mold  to  set.  When  firm  serve 
with  wafer  crackers.  NURSE. 


"CHARITY:”  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Sister  Mabel  eauie  over  this  morning  for 
thatreeeipe  for  spiced  fruit  in  last  year’s 
Rural,  which  somebody  gave  for  Charity 
Sweetheart.  Upon  looking  it  up  we  found 
several  other  things  which  were  just  what  we 
wanted.  By  the  way  is  Chanty  too  busy  with 
pickles  to  write?  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
her.  Auntie  wants  a  recipe  for  apple  pud¬ 
ding  made  with  apples  aud  bread  crumbs. 

ZEN  A  CLAYBOURNE. 


gHiSiCfU aneous  31  dvertising. 


The  Fight 

against  that  fooling  of  indolence  aud  de¬ 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  no  avail 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  infused  into  the 
It  stimulates  and  strengthens  all 
the  ditres-AC  and  assimilative  organs. 
C.  A.  WliecLi  Hotel  CliuOrd,  Boston, 
Mass.,  sal's:  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.” 
C.  J.  feodemer,  I4;i  Columbia  st.,  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Mass.,  says:  "I  have  gone 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia; 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by 
the  use  of 

Ayer’s  Sar 

•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you. 


Renewed 

strength  aud  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  II.  Farns¬ 
worth,  a  lady  70  years  old.  So.  Woodstock, 
Vt.,  writes:  "After  suffering  for  weeks 
with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  l  had 
taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
Thus.  M.  McCarthy,  ot>  Winter  st..  Lowell, 
Mass.,  writes:  ♦*  I  have beeu  troubled,  for 
years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
niv  heart,  especially  in  the  morning*  I 
also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  1  have 
been  cured  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and 
am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
Henri'  II.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  writes: 
“  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

saparilla. 

I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.;  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggist"  Price  $l;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  31, 1885. 

George  Brinton  McClellan,  formerly 
Major-General  of  the  United  States  anuv, 
and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  lately  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  died  at  2.45  Thursday  morning:, 
Oct.  29.  at  his  home  in  St.  Cloud,  on  Orange 
Mountain,  near  Orange,  N.  J.  On  Oct.  17 
he  first  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  heart  while 
passing  through  Hoboken.  “Neuralgia  of  the 
heart,”  said  the  doctor.  At  11  o’clock  last 
Wednesday  night,  he  was  again  attacked,  and 
the  pain  returned  with  intense  severity  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  General 
became  unconscious,  remaining  so  until  his 
death  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later.  Flags 
half  masted  on  National  and  State  buildings; 
multitudes  of  messages  of  condolence,  and 
other  marks  of  public  regard.  G.  B.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  3, 
1826,  so  that  be  was  nearly  59  years  old.  His 
father  was  Dr.  George  McClellan,  founder  of 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  entered 
West  Point  when  16,  and  graduated  in  1846, 
second  in  his  class.  Served  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
breveted  successively  Lieutenant  and  Captain. 
In  1851  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Fort  Delaware  in  Delaware  Bay, 
and  in  1853  53  was  Chief  Engineer  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Texas,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
surveys  of  the  coasts  of  that  State.  In  1856 
he  was  one  of  the  Military  Commission  which 
visited  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea.  Re¬ 
signed  his  commission  January  19, 1857,  to 
become  Chief  Engineer  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  becoming,  in 
1860,  President  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road.  May  14,  1861, 
commissioned  Major  General  of  the  regular 
army,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio.  Defeated  Pegram- 
and  Garnet  in  W.  Va.,  and  restored  that 
section  to  the  Union.  July  25,  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  Washington  and 
Northeastern  Virginia,  and  at  once  set 
himself  to  create  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
His  career  since  then  has  been  well  known  to 

the  public . The  new  star  in  the 

Andromeda  nebula  which  has  been  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  astronomers  this  season,  continues 

slowly  to  fade . A  hurricane  of  nn 

precedented  severity  has  been  ragtag  along 
the  incle  eDt  coast  of  Labrador.  Over  70 
vessels,  ch  efly  fishing  craft,  and  at  least  300 
lives  have  been  lost.  One  vessel  arrived  the 
other  day  at  St.  John’s, Newfoundland, with  260 
shipwrecked  men.womeu  and  children  .rescued 
from  the  disaster  Over  2,000  persons  are 
destitute  and  stranded  ou  the  coast.  Five  steam¬ 
ers  have  been  dispatched  to  their  assistance. . . 

. The  Interior  Department  appears  to  have 

withdrawn  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
Rufus  Hatch  hotel  syndicate  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  Another  syndicate,  representing 
parties  intimately  connected  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  giveD  the  right 
to  construct  six  hotels,  establish  telephone 
lines,  build  a  steamer  and  maintain  stage 
routes  in  the  Park . . . 

In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  there  is  great  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  liquor  question.  Should  the 
law  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  be  adopted,it 
will  be  illegal  for  drug  stores  to  sell  whisky  or 
brandy,  and  for  physicians  to  administer 

either  compound . In  the  twelve 

cities  of  Massachusetts  the  death  rate  aver¬ 
age1*,  2.57  per  thousand.  The  extremes  are 
25.07  in  Boston  and  15  65  iu  Lynn . . . . 

It  is  believed  by  the  Signal  Service  authorities 
that  it  will  soon  be  practical  to  send  out  trust¬ 
worthy  warnings  to  localities  about  to  be 
visited  by  tornadoes  in  time  to  have  neeessary 

precautions  ts  ken  against  them . . A 

violent  agitation  of  the  Chinese  question  has 
broken  out  in  Augusta.  Ga.  For  several  years 
Chinese  have  been  flocking  thither,  and  all 
have  prospered  in  business.  A  large  number 
of  citizens  have  petitioned  the  city  council  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  further  immigration  of 
Chinese... The  anti-Chinese  agitation  still  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  iu  Ore¬ 
gon.  British  Columbia  too  is  bitterly  opposed 

to  their  presence . . . ..The  question  of 

vacating  the  Bell  telephone  patents  is  to  be 
discussed  by  the  parties  in  interest  before 
Secretary  Lamar  and  Commissioner  of  Pa¬ 
tents  Montgomery.  The  monumental  greed 
and  extortions  of  the  owners  of  the  patents 
have  aroused  bitter  hostility  against  them 
everywhere,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  the 
patent  was  fraudulently  obtained — extortion 

founded  on  fraud . . .  .The  total  revenue 

and  expenditures  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
during  the  year  show  a  deficit  of  $2,357,470. 
The  revenue  during  the  year  was  ‘$32,970,000, 
or  $1,101,000  more  than  last  year,  while  the  , 


expenditures  increased  from  $30,445,000  to 

$35,327.000 . There  are  engaged  in 

the  fishing  industry  of  Europe  and  America 
upward  of  150,000  vessels  and  600,000  men. 
The  annual  product  of  fish  is  not  much  short 
of  1.500.000  tons:  but  few  people  will  stop  to 
realize  the  importance  of  these  figures.  As  a 
tou  of  fish  is  equal  in  weight  to  about  twenty- 
eight  sheep,  a  year’s  supply  of  fish- food  for 
Europe  and  America  might  be  represented  by 

42.00t).(X)0  sbeep . The  Chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  the  total 
values  of  the  imports  of  merchandise  during 
the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1885,  were 
$570,551,260.  and  during  the  preceding  12 
months  $658,010. 065,  a  decrease  of  $87,558,805. 
The  values  of  exports  of  merchandise  for  the 
12  months  ended  September  3ft,  1885,  were 
$715,898,671,  and  for  the  12  months  ended 
September  30,  1884.  were  $735.777 .000,  a 
decrease  of  $19,878,359  ...........  Last.  Thurs¬ 
day  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inqury  from 
Mayor  Grace,  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Grant  wrote 
that  Riverside  Park.  New  York,  is  to  be  the 
final  resttag  place  of  Gen.  Grant’s  body;  be¬ 
cause,  1.  it  was,  she  believes,  bis  preference; 

2.  it  is  tbe  place  of  her  residence  as  long  as 
she  lives,  and  she  will  be  able  to  visit  his  tomb 
often ;  8,  the  tomb  will  be  visited  by  many 
more  here  than  at  any  other  place:  aud,  4,  the 
offer  of  a  park  in  New  York  was  the  first 
which  observed  and  unreservedly  assented 
to  tbe  only  condition  imposed  by  General 
Grant  himself— namely,  that  she  should 

have  a  place  by  his  side . . . 

....In  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  colored  State  Pair 
was  opened  Tuesday  by  Governor  Lowery. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  number  of 
exhibits  of  agricultural  and  other  products,  the 
results  of  colored  labor  and  skill,  was  quite 
remarkable... . It  is  rumored  in  Welling¬ 

ton.  Kansas,  that  the  “boomers”  intend  to 
make  another  raid  on  the  Indian  Territory... 

. . .  .There  will  be  no  further  arctic  expeditions 
recommended  to  Congress.  Tbe  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
opposed  to  any  farther  risks  in  that  connec¬ 
tion... . It  is  reported  that  the  Chippewa 

Indians  at  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  are  in  danger 
of  starvation,  because  of  the  overflow  of  their 
rice  and  crauberrv  lands  by  tbe  new  reservoir 
system  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.. 
Tbe  “bostiles”  in  the  Southwest  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  into  Mexico,  where  they  are 

pursued  by  Mexican  troops  . In  a  boat 

race  on  last  Saturday  between  Hanlan  and 
Teetner,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  Hanlan  was 

badly  defeated . .M.  J.  Haley,  the  special 

timber  agent,  who  has  heen  investigating  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Manitoba  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  timber  trespass  cases,  reports 
to  Commissioner  Sparks  that  these  corpora¬ 
tions  have  caused  to  be  cut  from  the  public 
domain  45.100.000  feet  of  lumber  and  bridge 
timber.  84,744  railway  ties,  15.400.000  shingles, 
32,035  cordB  of  wood,  and  20,000  cedar  posts, 

valued  in  all  at  $613,400 . A  convention  of 

third  and  fourth-class  postmasters  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  November  25.  to  protest 
against  tbe  Government’s  refusal  to  allow 
them  for  tbe  expense  of  fuel,  light,  stationary, 
account,  books  and  other  things  incidental 

to  official  business . Pittsburg,  Pa., 

has  an  abundant  subterranean  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  carrying  on  mauufaetering 
operations  aud  beatingand  ligbtingthe  houses. 
Tbe  price  is  moderate,  as  two  rival  companies 
control  the  gBs.  Many  other  towus  iu  Pen¬ 
nsylvania  have  similar  advantages,  and  lately 
gas  was  delivered  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  from 
wells  30  miles  away  in  Warren  County,  Pa. 
The  gas  when  admitted  to  the  pipes  was  30 
minutes  in  expelling  the  air  and  forcing  its 
way  to  the  point  of  delivery.  That  huge 
monopoly  the  Standard  OU  Company  now 
controls  nine-tenths  of  all  tbe  gas  companies 
outside  AHeebany  County,  and  it  is  reported 
to  be  determined  to  secure  control 1  f  tbe  Pitts¬ 
burg  wells  and  those  of  the  entire  States  also. 
Natural  gas  is  extensively  used  in  several 

other  States  also,  notably  in  West  Va . 

. Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  in  consequence  of 

continued  ill  health,  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Finance  Minister  of  Canada.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  accept  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  New  Brunswick,  which,  at 

present,  is  vacant  . Three 

topics  now  engage  the  attention  of  the 
sensational  press — the  trial  of  a  handsome 
woman  in  Kansas  for  poisoning  her  husband; 
a  Massachusetts  divorce  case  iu  which  a 
preacher  is  involved,  and  au  alleged  conspi¬ 
racy  between  a  Baltimore  hotel  keeper  and  a 
lot  of  outcasts  to  murder  the  daughter  in-law 
of  the  former,  because  before  her  secret  mar¬ 
riage  to  bis  son  she  bad  been  a  servant.  The 
nauseating  details  of  these  cases,  under  glaring 
head-lines,  form  tbe  most  eonspicuous  and 

lengthy  articles  in  tbe  papers!  . 

....Only  11  miles  of  the  gap  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  ends  of  tbe  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  remain  to  be  completed.  The  last 
spike  will  lie  driven  on  November  5  without 
attendant^. ceremonies . While  « i 


prominent  Mormons  are  beiug  imprisoned  for 
“unlawful  cohabitation”  at  home, or  are  skulk 
ingin  concealment  through  fear  of  tbe  law,  the 
“elders"  are  very  busy  proselytizing,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  also  in  several  parts  of  this 
country,  notably  in  Illinois,  Tennessee  and 

Georgia . Ferdinand  Ward,  of  tbe 

wbilom  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  tbe  infamous 
swindler,  whose  name  will  go  down  abhored 
through  the  ages  as  the  besmircher  of  Gen. 
Grant’s  reputation,  and  one  of  tbe  chief  causes 
of  the  early  death  of  the  heart-brokeu  hero, 
was  convicted  last  Wednesday  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences,  and  sentenced 
this  morning  to  10  years’  imprisonment.  He 
will  probably  be  tried  on  other  charges  also. 
The  villain,  it  is  generally  believed,  has  at 
least  $2,000,000  hidden  away  somewhere  in 
diamonds  or  bonds . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  31, 1885. 

The  exports  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  114  094  head,  against  122.866  for 
the  same  period  of  1884,  while  tbe  exports  of 
fresh  beef  have  fallen  to  81,680,000  pounds, 
compared  with  84,400,000  pounds  for  tbe  same 

nine  months  last  year .  Exports 

from  Boston  last  week  included  1,172  live  cat¬ 
tle  and  860  quarters  of  beef . Prices 

of  American  cattle  are  lower  in  Liverpool 
than  at  any  time  since  the  export  trade  began, 
UhaC.  per  pound,  estimated  dressed  weight, 

being  an  outside  figure . .......France 

exports  more  butter  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe — her  average  for  ten  years  ending 
1883  being  over  90  000  000  pounds  aunually,  the 
average  value  being  $17,300,000.  From  this 
sum.  however,  must  be  deducted  about  $3,- 
500,000,  the  average  value  of  her  yearly  im¬ 
ports.  France  imports  four  times  as  much 

cheese  as  she  exports . An  official 

stock-taking  by  the  San  Francisco  Produce 
Exchange  discloses  the  preseuce  in  California 
of  305.000  tons  of  wheat  available  for  export  to 
Europe.. ....  ..Biscuits  were  eaten  in  a  Me 

Pherson,  Kan.,  hotel,  recently,  made  from 
flour  ground  from  wheat  which  was  standing 
in  the  field  90  minutes  previous  to  call  to  sup- 

supper . Only  one  pound  in  ten  of 

what  is'sold  as  butter  in  Chicago  is  the  genuine, 
unadulterated  article,  according  to  the  Health 

Commissioner  of  that  city . . . Tbe 

shipments  of  green  fruit  from  California  to 
the  East  continue  very  large,  and  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  twice  or  three  times  as  heavy  this 
season  as  a  year  ago.  The  rate  by  passenger 
train,  however,  continue  at  $600  a  carload,  and 

$300  bv  freight . It  is  announced 

that  an  English  inventor  has  lately  devised  a 
method  of  coating  tin  with  a  material  resem¬ 
bling  glass,  which  remofes  all  danger  of  poison 

in  canned  goods . The  importance 

and  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  in  Virginia  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  statement  of  the 
Lynchburg  Advance  that  Lynchburg  pays 
more  revenue  into  the  United  States  Treasury, 
on  the  single  article  of  tobacco,  than  any  one 
of  the  New  England  States  pays  on  everything 

it  produces . The  National  Cattle 

and  Horse  Growers’  Association  of  tbe  United 
Staies  will  hold  a  convention  at  8t,  Louis 
from  November  28  to  28  next.  A  large  ot- 
tendanee  is  expected.  This  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  stockmen  of  the  great  Western  and 
Southwestern  ranges,  the  lately  formed  rival 
of  the  National  Cattle  Growers’  Association, 
which  is  to  meet  at  Chicago  during  the  Fat 
Stock  Show . 

....  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens,  of  Maplewood  Stock 
Farm,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  after  making  a  tour  of 
many  of  the  Western  fairs  with  his  fine  herd 
of  Holland  cattle,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course 
carrying  off  many  of  tbe  prizes,  now  proposes 
to  leave  a  part,  of  bis  best  animals  iu  the  West, 
as  be  proposes  to  hold  au  auction  sale  of  Hoi 
Stein-Friesiaus  at  Chicago  on  November  20th, 
during  the  Fat  Stock  Show.  Breeders  should 
make  a  note  of  this . . . . 


Mnrveloil*  Kcst  oral  ion. 

The  cures  which  »re  being  made  by  Drs. 
Starkey  &  l’alen'  1529  Arch  St..  Philadelphia, 
in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bron¬ 
chitis.  Rheumatism  and  nil  chronic  diseases,  by 
their  Compound  Oxvgeti  Treatment,  ure 
indeed  marvelous.  If  von  a  sufferer  from  any 
disease  which  vour  physician  has  failed  to  cure, 
write  for  information  about  this  treatment, 
it  will  be  promptly  sent,  free  of  charge.— .loir 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  October  81,  1885. 

A  large  Chicago  stock  yard  firm,  having 
sent  out  a  great  number  of  inquiries  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  received  about  3,000 
answers.  The  principal  questions  and  answers 
were: — 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  hogs  in  your 
vicinity  than  last  year!  A.  459,  more;  966, 
less;  375,  the  same. 

Q .  Is  there  any  hog  cholera f  A.  912,  yes; 
891,  no. 


Q.  If  so.  is  there  more  or  less  than  last 
year?  A.  828  more;  240.  less;  123.  same. 

Q.  When  will  be  the  bulk  of  tbe  hogs  be 
marketed?  A.  537,  in  November;  630,  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Q.  When  bogs  are  ready  for  market,  if 
prices  should  be  low,  will  many  hold  for  higher 
prices.  A.  588,  no;  1,071,  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  or  less  cattle  being  fed 
than  last  year?  A.  588,  more;  822,  less;  444, 
same, 

Q.  Is  the  crop  of  corn  greater  or  less  than 
last  year?  A.  1,053,  greater;  366,  less;  346, 
Barne. 

Q.  Is  corn  selling  at  higher  or  lower  figures 
than  last  year?  A.  195,  higher:  888,  lower; 
570,  same. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current.  Thursday 

last  said,  “Tbe  number  of  bogs  packer]  in  the 

West  last  week  is  265,000,  against  165  000  for 

a  corresponding  time  last  year.  The  total 

from  March  1.  is  4.640,000.  against.  3  975,000  a 

year  ago.  The  movement  since  March  1,  at 

the  principal  points  is  as  follows: 

Chlcaco  . 2,4in.fW'  I  Cerinr  Rnnlds .  i«s  non 

Knnsns  CHy .  778.000  I  °t.  Louis .  1°0.0G| 

Milwaukee  .  917,000  1  P'pvpl«n<i. .. .  iss.ikio 

Indianapolis .  184.0QO  I  Cincinnati .  128, COO 

The  grape  yield  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
this  year  has  been  enormous.  Not  a  few 
growers  cut  as  high  as  150  tons  from  their 
vines.  Many  tons  have  been  placed  in  cold 
storage  to  be  kept  till  Christmas. 

Although  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  tbe  week  have  been  1.770.000 
bushels,  this  bas  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  elevators  controlled  along  tbe  roads  by 
the  Millers’  Association.  Farmers  in  the 
Northwest  seem  resolved  to  bold  on  to  what 
wheat,  they  still  have  on  their  farms  Receipts 
at  Minneapolis  for  Octoberba  ve  reached  about 
7.000.000  bushels.  There  has  been  a  fall  of 
one  cent  a  bushel  in  No.1  Hard;  hut  it  appears 
improbable  that  there  will  be  any  mere  de¬ 
cline  in  tbe  near  future.  Wheat  everywhere 
appears  stationary,  and  other  grains  sympa¬ 
thize  more  or  less  with  it. 

The  shipments  of  American  apples  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool  aud  Glasgow  are  quite  heavy 
this  year,  though  hitherto  not,  quite  as  heavy 
as  last.  Prices  fluctuate  considerably  at  each 
point  in  accordance  with  the  amount  thrown 
on  the  market.  Usually  the  goods  are  con- 
consigned  to  some  shipping  house  in  New 
York.  Boston  or  some  other  seaport,  or  sent 
directly  to  the  steamer,  consigned  to  some  fruit 
dealer  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  It  will 
never  pav  to  send  any  except  the  choicest 
fruit,  and  fine,  showy  apples  bring  the  highest 
figures.  Quite  a  considerable  number  of  fruit 
growers  in  the  Hudson  Valiev  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  ship  direct  to  tbe  Old  World. 

J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  Lon¬ 
don.  represented  in  this  city  by  Otto  G.  Mayer, 
54  and  56  Broad  Street,  do  a  very  large  busi¬ 
ness  in  selling  American  fruit.  Last  Wed¬ 
nesday  they  cabled  that  on  that  dav  American 
apples  were  selling  in  Liverpool  at  $4  03  to 
$7  29  forNewtown  Pippins:  $3  64  to  $4  03  for 
Kings:  $2  67  to  $3  15  for  Baldwins:  $2  67  to 
$2  91  for  Spitz:  $2  43  to  $2.91  for  Northern 
Spies;  and  $2  91  to  $3.15  for  Twentv-Ounees. 
As  the  cost  from  this  port  to  t.he  port  on  the 
Other  side  would  be  about  $1.50.  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  ship  any  except  the  higher- 
priced  varieties.  The  sale  of  5.000  to  6  000 
barrels  a  day.hv  auction,  in  Liverpool,  is  not 
uncommon.  Prices  in  Glasgow  and  London 
do  not  differ  from  the  prices  given  for  Liver¬ 
pool  any  more  than  those  in  the  latter  place 
differ  from  day  to  day. 

Reports  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.l  Repub- 
icau  for  Western  Massachusetts.  Southern- 
Connectieut,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
how  that  less  tobacco  lias  been  raised  this 
year,  but  the  crop  is  universally  of  excellent 
quality.  Tbe  bay  crop  is  much  larger  than 
last  year.  Potatoes  are  hardly  up  to  the 
average  mark,  many  large  sections  reporting  a 
falling  off  of  from  one-third  to  oue-balf 
through  rot  or  scab.  Corn  is  without  excep¬ 
tion  an  unusually  good  crop,  and  other  grains 
are  mainly  satisfactory.  The  fruit  yield  is 
very  large,  in  many  places  unexampled. 
New  York  and  Boston  agents  have  bought  in 
Western  Massachusetts  alone  over  50,01*0  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  for  shipment  to  Europe  at  au 
average  price  of  $1.00  a  barrel,  in  many  cases 
sending  their  own  men  to  the  orchard  to  pack 
the  fruit.  There  is  a  corner  in  the  barrel 
market,  and  farmers  are  using  hogshead  in 
which  to  pack  the  fruit  they  retain  for  their 
own  use. 


Those  Complaining  of  Sore  Throat  or  Hoarse- 
ness  should  use  Brown’s  Bronchial  Tnocims.  The 
effect  Is  extraordinary,  particularly  when  used  by 
singers  aud  speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.— Ado. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday.  Oct.  31.  1885. 
Chicago,— Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  lower:  No.  2 
Spring,  %c.  higher;[No.;  2  Rtd.U^'e.  lower. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


LEFFELS  improved’ 


WIND 

ENGINE 


Tsr  Strongest 

and  Et&tst  Reguiitei  Wind 
Eneinain  tFowtr'4.  Send 
lor  Circulars  t*  '■>! 


ALU  WORKING  PARTS 
MADE  OF  MALLEaBiC  IRON 


SPRlNGflELO.  0. 


PRODUC  E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TAHL.1H11KD  18(15. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

Kill  1*  VICK  PLACE,  N.  %  .  ’ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  curds,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kuiuu,  Nkw-Yokkkr 


A  Notable  Offering  of 

Rich  Silks&Velvets 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

offer  at  retail  several  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  Fine  Black 
and  colored  Silks  at  prices 
that  will  surely  recom¬ 
mend  them,  even  if  they 
are  not  required  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

All  the  new  weaves  as 
w  ell  as  the  productions  of 
the  best  makers  of  Europe 
will  be  represented. 

They  will  also  offer  very 
large  and  select  assort¬ 
ments  of  Silk,  Velvet  and 
Plush  Novelties  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

An  examination  is  re¬ 
spectfully  invited. 

JAMBS  M«EY  &  GO, 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


7  7-16 
7?S 

*1  11-16 
94* 

9  7-16 
9  11-16 
9  13-16 
ll« 

10*. 

1051 

UjJ 


Egos.— State  23c:  Canadian.  20®21c:  Western.  2144 
ffl22^c.  Limed  State,  17*:<ai8c;  do,  Canadian.  1746c; 
do,  Western,  17®174fre. 

Live  Poultry-  -Tbe  following  arc  the  quota¬ 
tions-.  Spring  chickens,  near-by,  9®  10c:  do,  Western. 
8®9c-  fowls.  Jersey,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  per  ft. 
9c:  do.  Western,  at  9«t9c;  do.  Southern,  at  8c-  tur¬ 
keys,  per  lb.  9'<tl0c:  ducks;  Western,  per  pair.  55®tip.e: 
geese  Western,  per  pair  at  Ml  12® l  50;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  30c. 

Drksskd  Poultry. — Turkeys.  Iloilo  •  chickens, 
Philadelphia.  largc.P  ft .  11  6.16c;  do. small. ft.  12*l3c, 
do.  Western,  scahle.1.  IOC;  do,  State.  IU®1te;  fowls: 
Philadelphia,  prime,  at  12c:  do.  Jersey,  at  11c:  State 
and  western,  at  lUo,  squabs,  white.  (8  do*.,  <3;  do, 
dark,  per  doe.  £2  25. 

Game— Woodcock,  f  pair.  5ncO60c:  Venison  west¬ 
ern  saddles,  per  ft.  at  12®  Ue;  partridges,  90, *$1  per 
pair  for  State,  and  65®75c,  for  Western-  grouse,  per 
pair,  at  75c®fl;  wild  ducks,  mallard,  per  pair,  at  45 
®5'ic:  teal,  per  pair,  at  lOvSOc:  canvas  back,  per 
pair,  at  $1  so  *2. 

Cotton.— The  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  746  7  7-16  7  7-16 

Strict  Or  Unary .  7  11-16  its  7t* 

Good  Ordinary  .  8*;  8  11-16  8  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  8  15-18  9>s  UVs 

Low  Middling .  9'<i  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Strict  Low  MlddUug .  96*  9  1116  9  11-16 

Middling .  96*  9  13-16  9  18-16 

Good  Middling .  9  15-16  lnv*  104$ 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  3-16  106*  104ft 

Middling  Pair .  10  9-16  104*  109ft 

Fair .  11  3-16  11 J*  114* 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary 6  15-16  I  Low  Middling _  8  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ord. .  74*  I  Middling .  94* 

Fresh  Fruits.— San  Bias  cocoanuts,  *45.  Apples— 
King,  per  bbl,  *2  *2  25-  20-ounce,  per  bbi.  *  1  75m *2: 
Fall  pippin,  tier  bbl.  at  <1  50  »1  76  Baldwin,  Jersey, 
per  bid,  (ll  25®  1  75  Western  New  York,  mixed  lots, 
per  bbl,  1  r>e®m  75,  Pears-  Sec krf,  up  river,  fancy.  V 
bbl,  2  fill'd (3:  do.  Inferior,  P  bbl,  2'.t£2  25:  Keurre  Bose, 
V  bid.  it  00®  5  50-  Beurre  d’AnJou,  F  bbl,  *2  50(*s  50: 
Grapes— Delaware,  up-river,  prime,  per  ft.  7cW?c: 
Delaware,  Western  New  York  basket*,  per  ft,  IsiHe: 
Concord  up-river,  gift  crate,  per  ft,  -4*m34«o.  do. 
do,  baskets,  per  ft,  24*e  Concord,  per  ft.  I’.LbO. 
(34c.  Quinces  —  Apple.  choice,  4*  bbl,  ®4  50:  pear, 
choice,  do.  -otoOStl.  Cranberries— Cape  Cod.  choice, 
»  bid,  £6  j  do.  fancy  at  $6  5i):  do,  good  to 
prime,  do,  do,  £5f0<«5?5-  do,  light  colored,  do,  14  50 
®5  ;  do.  choice  per  urate,  si  74*2  do,  fair  to  good, 
per  crate,  (1  ?5®8;  do,,  fair  to  good,  crate  box,  $1 50 
®l  62, 

Drtkp  Fruits.— The  trade  demand  Improves  some, 
especially  for  ao plet,  and  on  the  whole  the  market 
has  very  steady  support.  The  following  are 
the  quotations  for:  Fancy  Evaporated  apples. 
—New,  at  8c,  Choice,  at  7*4c:.fanoy  North  Carolina 
sliced,  new,  iWp-tlVftc.  choice  do.,  at3t*e  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  quarters.  at  JV&®29ftl'.  Peaches— Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  ut  incite  do,  fancy,  at  12313c,  do. 
extra  fancy,  at  I3c®T4c:  Georgia,  choice  new,  at 
10c,®tle :  do.  prime  new.  at  94$e  i  unpe  led 
hulves,  at  4® 4 tie  .  un peeled  quarters,  nt  3;V«4c; 
Georgia  un  peeled  evaporated.  Hi «A  12c-  Delaware  do. 
ao,  lJtftiSitc:  rt  ,  peeled  evaporated,  23®!isWc:  peeled 
Choke  pitted  cherries,  lUlftts;  Prime,  do,  at  U'c.  ev-ap- 
oruted  rasnberrlcs.  at  20u:  gnu-dried  do.  18cai9c, 
Blackberries,— Prime,  9®SWc.  Whortleberries,  8Q® 
84*0. 

Peasut?  are  held  to  verv  regular  prices  on  moder¬ 
ate  demands  Quoted  at  4W.  t.19»c,  for  best  hand- 
pleked,  and  3®34*e.  tor  farmers’s  grades. 

Pecas  Nuts.— Quotations  are- Small  nt  54*36c. : 
medium  at  6V*®7**e,:  large  at  S*l0c:  extra  large  at 
12c. 

Hav  amp  Straw.— Hav  Is  moving  out  well.  The 
quotations  are  Choice  Timothy  Hay,  90c  good,  Sit® 
Sic.;  medium,  75c  shipping  grades.  "0c.  Straw- 
No.  1,  Ky«  Straw,  75c.;  Short  rye  straw,  at  55®60c; 
oat,  50355c. 

llKMt*  and  J  uric  -Alnnllla  hemp  Is  quoted  at  84*'®4$9c. 
Sisal  hemp.at  4t$<*4  S-16e.- Jute  at  14*<tlQc-  jute  butts 
on  tbe  spot  at  15t®t  13-l«e  for  paper,  and  2®24ftc.  for 
bagging. 

Rick  —Carolina  and  Louisiana,  common  to  fair, 
at  41a®5tftO.  good  to  prime  at  5*4  AGc  choice  at  64* 
®69ftc:  fancy  head  at  64*®7c;  Rangoon  at  4*$®4*ie: 
duty  paid,  and  24t®24ftc  In  bond;  Patna  at  t*4®5c; 
Java  at  54*®54*c. 

SHKP9.-  For  elover  It  Is  almost  useless  to  give  quo¬ 
tations.  Since  there  are  no  Important  lots  here:  nomi¬ 
nal  prices  arc  UtftlCc,  but  Job  lots  would  bring  more 
money.  Timothy  quoted  at  £i  9Q®2  lu.  Flaxseed 
at  91284*.  Linseed  nominal. 

8ugar.— Tho  quotations  are: 

Fair  refilling  at  5  7- 16c-  Molasses  sugar,  44sc:  Raw- 
dull  and  unchanged .  Cut  loaf  and  Crushed.  74jc; 
Cubes  iff*  »7e  Granulated,  at  6W®69-t6c  Powdered, 
6-V  *#*4*e  Mould  "A,”  6  U-ltc:  Confectioners'  “  A, 
6V  Standard  A.  ’  6 3-1 6c  :  '.‘IT  “A,"  5L*c:  White 

Extra  C,  '  lit  54(c  Extra  "C.”  54*t»54*e;  "C,”  54s® 
54*c-  Yellow,  ltj,*5>*e. 

Tallow. -Steady  and  In  moderate  demand.  Prime 
city,  quoted  at  5c, 

VKUKTABLKs.-Therc  1«  a  very  fair  demand  for  pota¬ 
toes  wltn  prices  held  firmly.  The  foilow-lng  are 
the  quotations  for:  Long  Island  Rose,  bulk,  P  bbl, 
£1  O.'u.'  1*1  New  York  Rose,  £1  i5t.il  So-  Jersey 
Rose,  $1  jv.ii  3U;  Burbank  State,  #1  2 o-.Li  511  Peerless 
Jersey  £1  2'x,*l  3J.  Sweet  potatoes,  Virginia.  91  25 
t.il  7  '  per  hbl.  Cabbages,  nor  ED.  (C  m*.  Onions,  Yellow- 
tier  bbl,  at  92 51.1® WUi;i •  do.  red  per  bbl.  £2Ui)«23U 
Tomatoes  —  Per  box.  VOtiiJQ*.  Turnips- White  Jersey- 
anil  Long  Island,  per  hHI  bunches,  £2®2  .Vu  51  arrow 
squash.  per  bbl,  me.;  Hubbard  Squash, 9*  bbl,  TTiCiiSI. 
Cuitlitlower,  per  bW,  at  £u«l  50.  Lima  beaus  at 
$2j25®  2  50  per  bag. 


Rye,  Kc lower..  Corn,  unchanged.  Oats,  l%c. 
higher.  Barley,  lc.  lower.  Pork,  7)£c.  lower. 
Lard,  6c.  higher. 

Wheat. -Active:  Oetohor.  S54Ca8>tV$e:  November.  86 
®3744c-  December.  87%  189 Qc  May.  954fta««9*c-  No.  2 
Spring,  at  96c-  No.  3  .Spring,  73 '*c:  No.  2,  Red.  89bic: 
No,  3  Red,7-<4#e.  CORN'-Steady-Cash,ld:i4c  October, 106ft 
@4i4fte-  November,  394*®896ftc;  Year,  3it» 874ft c  Oats 
-Quiet  Cash,  ?.VI*c;  October  25 Novem¬ 
ber.  254*® 259*c:  'lav,  29(*®29**c  kvk’  Steady,  No. 
2.  61e.  Barley— No.  2.  ut  r.C®6iil*c.  Pottk. -Steady 
Cash,  and  October,  ft*  17t*®  *3  20  November.  *c  174* 
@4  20-  December,  23®*8  274*c  Larp— Steady :  Cu*h, 
$5  8>®5  «7l*  October,  tn  82(*®6  85:  November,  «5  RO® 
5  821ft:  December,  at  a*,  mb*  01  B5.  Uui.kmeats.— 
Shoulders,  at  *8  403(3  50  short  rib  stiles,  at  (4  73® 
180  short  clear  sides.  *5  111*5  15,  Catti.k.  Market 
steady;  fuucy  steers,  *6  20;  shipping  do,  |5  J5  70. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is]iC.  higher. 
Corn,  lbfi'c.  lower.  Oats,  %c.  lower. 

St.  Loots.— Wheat.— No.  2,  Rod,  cash,  nt  91c®; 
November,  91c.;  December,  9it4ftc 397 Vie.:  May.  •'  06‘ft 
®*1  074ft.  UORV.— NO.  3  mixed,  rash,  3?4ft®378*c..  Nov. 
ember.  I  Year  3Mft®S»fe.  Mny.35%»36e.  Oats.- 
siow;  No.  I  Mixed,  Cnsh.  244**2l4ftc:  May.  2Jt*®30c, 
Rye,  nt  59'ftc,  barley— steady  at  55® wc.  Bvttku- 
Firmer  dairy  at  16 i*4'c.:  creamery,  22®28e  Boas— 
at  l«c.  Pork,  *3  75 asked  Lauo  at  *5  70,  Bt  i.KMKATS— 
Boxed  — Long  dear,  *VA5  15-  short  rib,  *5  15  short 
clear,  •' 21® 5  45.  Bacon -Long  e’ear  very  scarce  at 
*5  50  short  rib,  5  80  *1  15-  »hrj*t  clear.  A  45uaft.5  Ml. 
Hams,  9  5b®*1u  !9i.  C’atti.K -Shi piling  steers,  ul  *1® 
525-  native  buteher  steer,  #8  25®4<H>:  mixed  lot*  of 
butchering  stocks.  50-  mockers  and  feeders  at 
2  253*3  50:  Texan  steers,  t2  2.5®3  50.  IIoos,  active: 
packing  at  S3  203*3  p.  Yorkers  at  3  40® *3  50:  butch¬ 
ers’  at  3  1 5.  Shkbc  -Common  to  medium.  $2ta2  50; 
good  to  choice,  *2<iu®$3  25;  lambs  at  $2  25®$3  50. 
Texans  at  1  75  ®S2  75. 

Boston.— Corapared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  corn  is  lc.  higher.  Hay  and 
straw  about  tbe  same.  Oats,  higher. 

Butter,  Northern  creamery,  lc.  higher,  other 
grades  proportionately.  Cheese,  to  }tC. 

higher,  Kggs,  steady. 

Grain—  Corn—  Dull:  quotations-  Steamer  Yellow  at 
534*c  do,  mixed  at  J24*e  :  high  mixed,  at  58c® 
®54e.  per  bushel.  Oats- steady  No  t  White,  40c; 
No  2  White,  nt  i5Qc.  Hav  and  Straw,— Hay  Is 
dull  at  *19  ,ii. $20  41  toil,  for  choice  and  fancy  *16  ® 
£13  for  fair  to  good,  £I6®$13  for  line,  and  £11. t 
£15  for  poor.  Rye  straw  Is  held  at  £17®*1S  for 
choice.  Swale  hay  at  911  ®12  per  ton.  Oar  straw  at 
*9  00aiOOl)  per  ton.  Propucb.— The  various  aritcles 
under  this  bead  arc  in  steady  demand. -Or fTttit  — 
Northern  creamery  at  26c®27c.  per  ft,  for  extra,  and 
20®22c,  for  good  to  choice  :  Northern  dairy  —  New 
York  and  Vermont  choice  to  extra.  2l®21c:  fair  to 
good.  I2®isc;  ccirumou,  9®l2c,  oer  Tb:  Western 
ereamery,  24  »2«e.  for  extra  ;  21® 25c,  for  choice:  17 
®21c,  for  choice  summer  Imitation  creamery 
I7@i8c  for  choice:  cholcp  ladle  packed.  U®l7c.  P 
Tb :  fair  to  good,  6.»10c:  choice  lulry  tv.ftl6c:  fair  to 
good  at  iO/»I2c.  $  ft.  Chkesk—  New  York,  choice  to 
extra.  94*® lie;  common  to  good,  5®94*c  Vermont, 
choice  to  extra,  94ft  i>0»ftc  common.  5*4o:  Western 
choice  to  extra,  5®I0MC*  common  to  good.  t®fie-  and 
skims.  I *60:  Sage  cheese  at  lh®l2e  Ecus  Frexh 
Cane,  at  2'c  Eastern,  at 22® 2 lc:  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  at  224*  ii2ir  "'(’stern,  at  Jol*®21c:  Provincial. 
21®23e,  Br  ans- Choice  band  nicked  pea,  £1 71)® 1 1.3  p 
bu,-  large  d",  do,  ut  tl  65®  1  Vll:  medium,  choice,  at 
£1.65®'. in-  do,  screened,  #1  2S®1  60:  vallow  eyes.  Im¬ 
proved,  £1 75  ai  NO:  Red  kldueys,  £?  J5.*2  40,  Canada 
peas,  90c®*l  UU  per  bushel  for  common  to  choice. 
Green  Peas.  sScafttiio.  Potato  its  New  potatoes 
range  at  43®53c,  per  bushel,  as  io  quality.  Fruit 
Southern  pnanut 4  xte’ady  nt  per  lb,  foi  Vli 

glnia.  Florida  lemons  «re  held  at  $3 b0®4  00  per 
box.  nod  Florida  oranges  at  *3  Ml  « I  50  per  box. 
Apples,  have  becit  In  fair  demand:  No  t  Baldwins, 
£l50®gl«2  per  bnl:  Hnbtmrdston,  at  £1 50t«*1  75; 
He--vey  at  *I75®2I6I;  choice  I’ippln?,  at£150®175: 
Kings,  |2®225-  No.  I  Gravenstems,  £2® 2  50;  common 
varieties  5Cc®£l  uu. 


Send  for  Catalogue  Illustrating  the  above  machin¬ 
ery;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills.  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  Horae  Powers,  Jack#,  Ac. 

Gitn  depth  and  location  of  your  well;  quantity  of  water 
wan'd.  Suib-  also  what  nmobinery  you  w  ish  -o  operate,  and 
we  will  quote  you  n  special  price  for  the  to  tire  not  fit.  or  any  part 
thereof.  Reliable  Ageau  warned  lu  alt  uuassigm-d  comities. 

U.S.  Wiud  Engine  i  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


0  Challenge  Wind  Mills, 

IN  USE  IN'  K\  EKY  State  and  Territory  of 
y--  77  the  f.  S.  Ii  is  a  sectional  wheel."  has 

*  ties, n  made  by  u<#  tS  year*. nndhas 
,  never  blown  down  without'  tower 
— -w»  bp  oking.  a  rocoid  no otlu  r  mill  can 
Show.  511LLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  nil  unassigned  territory.  Cat- 
alognes  free.  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 
AND  FEED  SULL  CO.. Bataria,  Ka.no  Ca.111. 


to  Til  X-w  Style  C  hromo  II  Id  J  en  X  ame  Cants,  1 0<‘.  Gam# 
An  thorn.  lOc.  Acme  Card  Fne  lory,  Clinton  riilc.Ct, 


Virginia  Farms.— MUd  Climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  forCIrcuLsr.  A.O.BL.ISS,  L'emralia,  Va. 


CALIFORNIA 

LEAVING  BOSTON 

TUESJDAY,NOVE3IBER  17, 

*4  New-England  Colony  for  Settlement. 

BUY  Y  FARM. 

First  Year’s  Payment  only  8109. -50. 

Including  First-class  Passage  and  Private 
Cars.  Best  Route. 

F.  D.  LEONARD,  333  Washington  Street, 
Room  5,  Boston. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  October  31,  1885. 

State  of  the  Market.  —  Compared  with  cash 
prices  a  week  ago,  wheat  Hour  Is  steady.  Sales 
are  slow  and  generally  In  small  quantifies.  Whom 
steady,  with  slight  advance  on  a  few  grades. 
Corn,  from  2c,  to  24fttr.  lower.  OATS,  lc.  to  14ftc.  lower. 
Pork,  25e,  lower,  wilh  small  sales,  Bpttkr,  14ftc.  to 
2c.  higher.  Chkesk,  4ftc,  higher.  Poultry,  a  trifle 
higher.  Koos,  higher  and  Improving  In  price,  par 
tlcularly  m  best  grades.  CorroJi,  to  ‘(c.  lower. 
Fruit,  steady. 

Flour  mkal  and  Kkbd  -  Flour -Quotations:  Fine 
£2  25®«  35:  Superllup,  £S  15®3  60  Extra  No.  2,  £t  H5® 
3  75:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  £3  75® 4  75:  Good  to 
Choice  Fxtru  Western,  £4  00®  5  71  Com  man  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  £‘(.r,®4Mi  Good.  £105®4  30:  Good  'n 
Choice,  *4  40®r  60;  Common  Extra  Minnesota, £.4  85® 
3  35;  (Tear,  £1  lu®175-  rye  mixture,  #4  IN,.*  ft  75: 
straight,  il  Ml®.*  24:  patent  £1.75®'  J6-  baker's  extra, 
$1  UX®4  -hi:  St.  Louis  common  to  rnlr  extra.  *335®4  uo, 
fair  to  good,  £4  111® 4  9(1;  good  to  very  choice.  £i95® 
r.G0;  Patent  WiDter  Wheat  extra  at  £<  60® *5 60; 
City  Mill  evira  for  Wei;  ladle#.  *4  -  u#ii-,io,  south 
America.  £4  9l*#6  |5.  Suutiikhn  Floor -Common  to 
good  extra,  £S IK) £4 1X1  good  to  choice  do,  at  *105® 
5  60.  kvk  kt.oux— Superfine,  at  g:t  ioa3  le,  and  very 
choice, at  £315.*i50.  I4tCKWiig.iT  l-'i.ot  uat  AitM,i2v0. 
Corn  mkal.-  Bruticlvwlue,  at  *3  25.  quoted  ui  £8  20 
®£3  25;  Yellow  Western,  42  90*3  25.  FKhP  Quoted 
for  40  to  Ml  lt>,  at  *I  >IXI®16  50;  NO  ft,  at  £15  50, *17  00  lo0 
ft,  at  £1 7  00  (.11 01).  Sharps,  at  £l90O#*21  00.  Rye  feed, 
at  £15  0O®l6  50. 

Grain.  Wiiicat. — Red  Delaware  at  use.;  No.  1 
Hard  Duluth  at  about  «t  115  Ungraded  Winter  Red, 
7Hc.'*93e :  No.  '2  Red  (n  elevator  ii64ftc,;  I  ngraord 
White,  s-v  *£11411*;  Wiut-ril  Winter  Red. 99o,;  .No.  2 
Red  for  November.  :<v>*a9A|,u  :  do.  December,  #7Q  * 
93Jfte.;  do. January,  stltfio ^£1  in  ip;  <to >,-hruarv,tl  oof** 
£102  dO.Marcb.  £1029***1  (u*ft  UmMay,  n  0  ?<,  t£i  07U-, 
do.  June,  £  I  tilt*  KY«:  -Western,  ft)«K"n,c  State,  6  e,u* 
67S,e  Iurlkv  No  2  Canada,  TUe  Cugradt-l  Cuu 
ada.  34e,  ajiu  Corn.  Ungraded  mixed,  liijtSSc*  so. 
3  Mixed  for  November,  siqc.  .Steamer  Mixed  fi  r 
December,  HctlitftC,.  Nu.  3  mixed  .c-ju,  2qc,  No.  2 
mixed  for  October,  V2Q*52^r  do.  for  Nuvember, 
514*  *5l4ftc.'  do  for  December.  494ft* tUftac  do.  for 
Jauuary,  464**465*0.;  do.  for  February,  inQ*464*e 
(to.  to.  May,  46 Q  *4S4*C  No.  3  Mi xc  11  at  .40X10.;  No,  2 
3l***32iv,  So.  1,320,!  No  4  While,  3ft u.-Nliye . .  No.  -J. 
359**360.  No.  i.sio:  Mixed  Western,  30*8 2c,:  White 
do.  S-4®40c.;  white  State,  ;2i  g3ii.-.,  .No,  2  mixed  for 
November.  j|?H  ia'e.:  do.  for  December,  32V,,  aS.'-’ho.: 
do,  for  January,  ;134* *334!ic. 

Beans.  -Market  decidedly  strong.  Quotations  arc 
Marrow*,  £2  i»5;  meaiums,  £2 1X1*2  05:  pea,  at  £2  00; 
red  kidney,  at  £210:  white  kidney,  at  £2. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  si  29. 

Provisions.- -Pqhk — Quotation*  are  as  follows: 
Mess  ( | U(i*ed  nt  £9 SB* lb 03,  for  Inspected,  *9  00*1)25 
for  uninspected:  family  anal  *11  in,g.i2  0ii;  extra 
prime, *8 10  clear  buck.  £11  75® 1 3 IXI  Brxs-  -ally  Kx- 
tra  Indlu  me**,  C  17*20: extra  do,  £10-  packet,  £11*  12 In 
bbl-  family,  ai  £12  00*18  IH'.  Bekk  Hams.  £15  21*  .150. 
Cot  Meats  Pickled  btUli-ft,  12  1b.  average,  at  S4lc- 
Eastern  bellies,  14*0:  tdekied  shoulders,  H*e-  smoked 
do,  T4ftc  fresh  bams, 7V;  pickled  do, *4**8 we  smoked 
do,  at  9i«*  tic.  Miuoljcb  Long  eleur  In  New  York 
5Mi(-,  for  Western  delivery;  long  clear  I  95c  short 
clear,  ,viuo  Dhessku  Hops  -City  heavy  to  light,  sR,  to 
6s*c.  pigs,  54ftc.  Larp  October,  6  2lc  Novemoer, 
»  16*6, 470;  December,  6,16106.. 7c:  January.  6.2 s-  Feb¬ 
ruary.  6  30*6.820-.  March  (1.38*0  39;  April,  6.47*0  l?e; 
City  steam,  easier,  6.10c:  Refilled  Coutlriont,  at  O.lje ; 
South  American  at  6.90o,  « 

..„Bl'JTlclt  _s,Hl"  Creamery  at  27c®29o:  Western  do. 
23®26e:  Elgin  do,  at  27c;  State  dairy,  half  tlrklng 
tubs,  ii  <*2iie  :  Western  fuctory.  7®18c  ;  Imitatlou 
creamery,  14*t8u:  Western  dairy.  12®17c. 

Cheese. -State  at7®10>fto;  Night  Skims,  at  6®84fte; 
>>  estern,  8*104*0. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


OCR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  H.  P.  Automatic,  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and. ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  24ft  lncn  arbor,  3  changes 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  head-blocks  from  one  position. 
10- inch  solid  saw,  50  ft.  8-lnch  4-ply 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
plete  for  operation,  £1,1110  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skid*.  £!ft)  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam 


B.  W.  PAYNE  tJt  SONS 
Elmira,  N.  V..  Box  841. 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hanger* 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 


EVERY  FA 


It  if  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

If  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  through  trains  Irom 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND  &  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA.  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equip ped. through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tlckels,  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  A  Gem.  Mas.,  Cmicaqo. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mqr.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  GSb.  Pa»«.  Aot.,  Cmicaoo. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nsw  York,  October  31,  1885. 

Brkvks.  Total  receipt*  fur  six  day*  3,961  head 
agutust  lii.l  it  bead  for  the  corresponding  ilnu*  last 
week.  Most  of  the  aul  nals  offered  were  of  Inferior 
quality  Ohio  steer*.  1,456  ft,  at  *6  do,  l,80«  ft.  at 
*585  do.,  1.2115  ft.  at  £551':  do..  1.283  ft.  at  *5  Ml;  do. 
1.27b  ft.  at  *0  40  1,191  ft.  at  $5 30:  do.  1.88.5  ft,  at  £5  22 V. 
OO  ,  1,240  ft.  al  «■'  (Nft,;  ltd,,  ’,244  ft,  at  *4  93;  do.  1,163 
ft.  It  5  '4  do,  I. Ilf.  ft,  nt  *4  95:  do.  1.195  ft,  ai  £175; 
do  1.156  ft.  at  it  5tv  do,  1,233  ft,  ai  *9 s,i  Virginia  do. 
l.Mt  ft,  at  £4  IP  do, 914  ft,  at  *1  A)  do.,  .61  ft,  at  £3  65: 
dO.lHelfer*  and  Steers;  794  ft,  at  £-1.374*  do,  1. toil  ft, 
at  £3.  d  .  -70  ft,  at  2i*c.  State  Steer*.  i.-*0  ft.  at  16  25: 
do.  1,611  ft,  at  £.5  no,  do  1,2  9  ft,  at  £5  10  Kentucky  do. 
1,269  It,,  at  £5  50  du.  1,21X1  ft,  at  £5,  Oxen,  1.833  ft.  at 
*4'2j:  Steer*.  1 1136  ft,  nt  £■:  75:  Virginia  Steers,  ,li*'  ft, 
at  (t.  lu,  do  .  1. 172ft,  at  £1  60;  Texan*,  932  ft,  at  £3  45. 
New  Jersey  Stiller*,  1.272  ft,  at  £'.  60;  do.,  1.162  ft,  nt 
£4  96:  Colorado  s  eer*,  1,211  ft.  at  £5  at)- Still  Bull, 
1,29(1  ft,  lit  44*0,.  Indiana  Steers,  I, Sot  ft,  at  £3  51):  do  , 
1,317  ft.  at  £3  10-  do.  1,371  ft,  at  £j  ill. 

CALVE6.- Drawers  and  Fed  Calves,  272  ft,  at  24*c* 
drawer*  (.few  Fed  Calves),  '276  ft,  £2  It);  Veals,  200  ft’ 
at  60:  do,  162  ft,  tixje:  Graspers,  303  ft,  jiae;  Fed  calv  s' 
347  ft,  2T*C. 

SitKKi-  axu  I.Aiwns  -Total  Receipts  Tor  six  days. 
19,817  head,  against  39.(67  head  for  the  same  time 
last  week  I'atmdu  lambs,  31  n>.  at  54*e:  Ohio  sheep, 
89  ft,  34,4c:  do,  (few  lambs).  82  ft.  3i»e  do,  .6  ft.  .4*0; 
Kentucky  sheen.  85  ft,  at  #2  ki  Missouri  do,  K3  ft,  at 
£2  6ft.  4V estern  ilo,  Ui2  ft,  3t£e  Fennsy Ivanla  Wetuers. 
113  ft,  5e;  State  sheep  and  Luibs.  trt)  ft,  at  4c  do,  66 
ft,  at  4c:  Imllauu  sh.ep,  39  ft.SQe;  do,  112  ft,  3e, 

Hilda,— Total  receipt*  for  six  days  43.551  head 
against  17,34 i  head  for  the  eorrespomllng  time  last 
week.  Country  drtssed  quiet  aud  uuehauRed. 


•  »  »  */»»  ■  I  U.  ,  V  VV  f 


Burlington 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

TRACTIONENGINES 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of  Traction  Engines, 
also  Portable  Agrk-ultu  al  and  Statlonarv  Engines, 
manufactured  by  WOOD.  TABER  A  ".HORSE, 
Eatuu.  Jlndison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HnilFRQ  Field.  Boad.LawD.all 
flULLLflO — siises.  Cheapest  and 
best.  Circulars.  The  United  States 
Hard  Steel  Plow,  better  than  any 
ehl  led  Iron.  Apex  Harrow,  Corn 
Drill.  Cyclone  cutter.  THE  NEW 
YORK  VHUV  CO..  55  Bee K man  St 
"Kusll&ge  Congress, *'96  Pages.  50e 


MB  II 

PATENT 
VARIABLE  ' 


iALL  CO  S 

FRICTION  FEED 

CIEOTLAS 

SAWMILL 

and  for  Chrl  cul*r  “D.“ 


BIRDSJlLL  CO.,  Inbarn,  I.T? 


ANTED  ItiliS 

Male  or  Female,  to  sell  our  Needle 
Packages,  Needle  Kooks  and 

PRINCESS  NEEDLE  CASKETS 

Send  for  Circulars.  We  sell  at 
lower  prices  thau  uu.v  house  in  Am¬ 
erica. 

LONDON  NEEDLE  CO.,  I 
New  Beillortl.  Hass. 


DC  A  C  II  C  C  Q  its  Causes  and  Cure,  by  one 

CHi  ntuu  who  was  deaf  **  years.  Treated 
by  most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  henetlt.  Cured  Aiiievry-lu  three  months,  and 
since  then  hundreds  of  others  by  same  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  sucersstul  home  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  s.  PAGE,  123  East  26th  St.,  New  York  City.  M 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fat  tfyt  Boitltg. 


H  AN1CSG1 V1NG-DA  Y  is  com 
ing  nearer  and  nearer.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  many  of  tho 
C<  iihIiih  can  see  some  very  pleas 
ant  signs  of  its  approach.  When 
I  win  a  boy  wo  used  to  begin 
about  this  time  to  fatten  the  big 
turkey.  We  used  to  put  him  In 
a  coop  all  ah  ne  and  and  feed  him  on  tho  best 
of  food.  The  fooli-h  bird  would  eat  all  he 
possibly  could,  und  thus  make  sure  of  his  own 
execution.  If  he  had  protended  to bosiok  und 
refused  to  eat,  some  other  bird  would  have 
been  chosen.  I  used  to  think  of  that,  I  re¬ 
member,  when  I  saw  him  eat.  so  greedily,  but 
after  all  turkeys  were  made  to  bo  euten,  und 
if  they  can  provide  ft  good  dinner  nt  1  banks- 
giving,  they  ought  to  feel  that  they  have 
lived  a  HUcCOisful  life.  It  often  happened 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  our  "turkey”  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  old  hen.  I  can  remember  the  day 
when  we  had  nothing  but  salt  pork  and  very 
little  of  that..  Hut  after  ail  we  managed  to 
have  a  good  time  over  the  dinner,  und  so  I 
have  come  to  think  that  is  not  so  much  what 
we  have  for  dinner,  fts  tho  way  we  eat  it  thft' 
makes  the  day  so  pleasant.  The  llrst  1  hanks- 
giving-day  in  this  country  was  held  over  iifiO 
years  ago.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  People  were 
then  living  in  rough  log  houses  in  a  cold 
und  strange  country  with  little  to  eat.  \  et 
they  believed  thul  they  ought  to  be  thaukful, 
ami  surely  we,  who  have  so  many  things  that, 
they  never  beard  of,  ought  to  feel  particularly 
happy  this  year.  One  of  the  best  things  wo 
can  do  at  this  season  is  to  hunt  out  some  poor 
family  and  try  to  make  the  day  pleasanter 
for  them.  Mow  let  us  see  how  much  pleasure 
we  cun  give  this  year.  If  there  ure  no  very 
poor  people  near  you,  see  how  much  brighter 
you  can  make  the  people  at  home,  if  you 
can  do  something  that  will  please  your  mother, 
and  make  her  forget  how  hard  she  has  worked 
to  get  the  dinner  ready,  1  shall  be  well  satisfied. 

1  saw  a  great  pile  of  splendid  apples  in  a 
farmer’s  cellar  the  other  day.  There  were 
some  beautiful  Russets,  und  he  said  they  would 
would  keep  till  next  June,  lie  said  he  picked 
them  from  the  tree,  and  handled  them  just  iih 
be  wou'd  have  handled  eggs.  There  were  no 
bruises  or  bad  places  on  them.  It  pays  to  Vie 
careful  in  |  ieking  fruit.  Of  course,  it  takes 
longer,  but  nothing  is  lost  in  the  end. 

LETTI3R8  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dkau  UNCLE  Mark:  I  would  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Y.  II  C.  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
150  acres.  1  go  to  school.  1  am  eleven  years 
old,  1  have  a  cow  and  three  calves  and  a 
sheep.  My  sister  takes  the  Rural  Nkw- 
YoRKKR  atid  we  all  read  it  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  best.  We  haven  large  Newfoundland 
dog.  Ills  name  is  Lion  and  he  will  draw  me 
on  tho  sled  in  Winter.  If  you  do  not,  think 
this  letter  worth  printing  admit  me  into  the 
club  anyway  and  1  will  try  again.  Your 
nephew,  montvan  fleet, 

Law  Co.,  Pa. 

[You  are  a  member  now  surely,  I  hope  you 
never  whip  Lion.  Dogs  like  to  play  us  well 
as  boys  do  when  they  are  not  abused. 

uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  received  tho  beans 
you  Hunt  rue,  and  father  planted  them  for  me, 
blit  they  never  came  up.  They  were  planted 
in  warm  weather,  but  we  had  quite  cold 
weather  just  after  they  were  planted.  We 
raised  about  175  chicken*,  but  the  wolves 
caught,  some  of  them.  We  have  a  black  und 
white  rabbit;  he  is  very  tame,  1  think  a 
rubb.t  Isa  very  nice  pot.  We  once  had  a  little 
striped  equimd.  If  we  were  walkiug  across 
the  floor  he  would  mu  up  our  dresses  on  one 
side,  over  our  shoulders  and  down  on  the  other 
Hide.  One  day  we  lost,  him  and  did  not  (lnd 
him  for  a  long  time.  At  l  ist  we  found  him 
asleep,  curled  up  in  tho  lace  curtain,  where  it 
was  looped  back.  Wo  have  been  hero  six 
years,  and  the  country  has  improved  very 
fast.  W  hen  we  came  here  there  were  no  trees, 
now  there  are  a  good  many.  This  year  father 
raised  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  vegetables. 

J  have  a  pretty  kitten,  her  name  is  Dotty. 
We  have  three  pigeons.  A  little  of  my  other 
letter  was  printed  so  1  will  not  he  discouraged 
if  this  is  not  printed.  Your  niece, 

1C 1 1 r  ney  Co.,  Nub.  ika  B.  wkllh. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  glad  you  have 
made  me  one  of  the  Cousins.  Now  1  will  tell 
you  uboiit,  my  kitten.  It  Is  white  with  a  yel 
low  tail.  I  gave  It  to  my  sinter,  but  I  have 
some  more.  I  have  one  of  tho  best  grand 
mothers  you  ever  saw.  Hho  likes  (lowers.  We 
have  a  big  Hiving.  Wo  have  a  great  many 
grapes  and  water  melons, 

Your  nloeo,  MARY  U.  TRUITT. 


[I  am  glad  you  havo  such  a  good  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary.  I  like  to  see  boys  and  girls 
who  think  their  parents  ami  grandparents  are 
the  best.  It  is  a  good  sign. — UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  T  am  a  litt.lo  girl  13 
years  old.  1  enjoy  reading  the  letters  from 
the  Cousins  ever  so  much,  and  would  like  to 
join  the  Y.  H.  C.  1  do  riot  like  to  write  letters 
very  well,  and  that  is  why  I  have  not  written 
to  you  sooner.  My  Mamma  is  dead,  and  I 
have  been  slaying  at  my  grandpa’s  for  over  a 
year.  I  have  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
My  sister  is  married.  I  do  not  go  to  school 
now,  but  1  intend  to  start  next  week  I  study 
arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  grammar, 
writing,  and  spelling.  1  will  go  to  school  in 
town  this  Winter.  The  walnuts  and  hickory- 
nuts  are  abundant  this  Autumn.  Wo  have 
almost  two  bushels,  I  enjoy  nothing  better 
than  cracking  and  eating  nuts  around  a  blaz¬ 
ing  fire.  Well,  I  will  close,  for  fearsome  of 
the  Cousins  will  lie  tired  of  reading  before 
they  are  through.  Please  do  not  put  this  in 
the  waste  basket,  for  I  am  anxious  to  join 
your  club.  With  best  wishes,  your  niece, 
Boone  Co.  anna  «.  white, 

|  Well,  Anna,  you  are  a  member  now,  surely. 
1  hope  you  have  a  happy  home;  you  must  do 
all  you  can  to  make  it  so,  1  am  glad  that  tho 
Cousins  all  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  Winter, 

—UNCLE  MARK  ] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  boon  very  busy 
picking  apples  and  gathering  chestnuts  for 
Winter.  Mut  few  of  my  beans  got  ripe.  1 
could  scarcely  decide  which  we  could  spare  tho 
best,  the  horse  or  the  cow,  and  most  any  of 
the  farm  animals  and  fowls  make  nice  pets  if 
wo  treat  them  kindly.  Wo  have  two  nice 
Jersey  calves,  and  then  the  chickens,  pigeons, 
nnd  cats,  I  could  hardly  tell  which  I  loved  the 
best,  but  I  concluded  to  vote  for  old  Carlo,  he 
haHheen  my  playmatoull  my  life,  and  is  about 
iny  age,  a  splendid  black  and  white  shepherd 
dog,  weighs  b0  pounds.  We  have  a  large 
Collection  of  plants  for  Winter,  15  kinds  of 
geraniums,  and  many  other  plants.  With 
our  apples,  nuts,  canaries,  and  books,  wo  will 
try  and  forget  it  is  oold  weather  next  Winter, 
and  erj  >y  ourselves  the  bcHt  wo  can.  Your 
nephew,  CLARE  BURR  dramhall. 

Bradford  Co.,  Fa. 

f  Hint  is  the  right  way  to  feel  about  Winter, 
I  think.  Wo  can  make  tho  cold  weather  seem 
so  pleasant  If  we  will  only  try.  It  is  a  good 
t  me  to  think  of  tho  poor  people  who  have 
such  a  hard  time  and  cannot  enjoy  the  cold 
weather  as  you  do.  Lotus  not  live  for  our¬ 
selves  alone  this  Wintor,  but  see  how  much 
we  can  do  for  others,  uncle  mark.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  longtime.  1  wrote  one  letter,  but  it 
went  Into  the  waste  basket.  I  am  1 1  years  old. 
I  go  to  school  in  the  Winter  and  work  on  the 
farm  in  Hummer.  Wo  have  a  dog  named 
Hambo  and  a  kitten  named  Dinah. 

Your  nephew,  i.auriice.  baton. 

King  Co..  N.  8. 

1 1  am  glad  you  did  not  get  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  the  first  letter  was  not  printed.  If  we 
should  all  give  up  at  the  first  time  trying,  this 
would  bo  a  very  poor  world. — uncle  mark.  | 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  think  that  I  shall  lie 
classed  with  the  Hilent  Cousins,  for  I  havo  not 
written  for  u  gojd  w  hile,  Imt  will  try  and  be 
more  punctual  In  the  future.  I  am  attending 
Beeman  Academy.  1  like  my  new  teachers 
very  much.  1  study  reading,  spelling,  gram 
mar,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  1  think 
book  keeping  is  a  nice  study.  We  have  not 
hud  any  frosts  to  amount  to  anything  yet. 
Our  corn  is  all  cut  and  potatoes  dug.  The 
potatoes  rotted  some.  I  will  close  now  for  fear 
of  the  waste  basket.  From  your  nephew, 

BENNIE  c.  miner. 

Addison  County,  Vermont, 

1 1  am  glad  you  like  to  study  book-keeping. 
It  is  quite  important  to  keep  correct  accounts. 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Couhinh:  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  think  I  am  a  very  bad  girl  for  not 
wri  lug  sooner,  but  as  wo  have  been  building 
a  now  house  I  did  not  have  time.  I  received 
my  lima  beans  and  planted  them  the  last  of 
June,  and  mlneare  growing  nicely.  I  divided 
mine  with  one  of  my  litt  le  neighbor  gil  ls,  but 
am  going  to  try  hard  for  a  prize.  1  am  afraid 
1  can’t  tell  how  my  II  >wers  grew,  because  it 
was  so  dry  that  they  did  nit  do  very  well. 
We  have  a  good  many  house  plants  that  Mam 
ma  received  from  you,  one  1  do  not  know  tho 
name.  It  is  red,  I  am  afraid  I  will  let  Hattie 
Mar  h  beat  me  ut  writing  to  tho  Rural.  I 
am  going  to  rehool  now.  I  study  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  dictionary,  I  never 
hud  a  good  chance  to  go  to  school  like  my 
brothers.  Wo  live  seven  miles  from  town. 
Win  n  J’upu  brings  home  the  Rural  we  look 
to  see  bow  many  Cousins  have  written  1  was 


a  little  disappointed  one  week  when  the  little 
girls’ page  was  not  in,  but  it  was  all  right  tho 
next  week.  I  must  close  for  this  time,  for  I 
ara  afraid  this  will  go  to  the  waste  paper  bas¬ 
ket.  1  remain,  your  loving  niece, 

AMY  M.  UNDERWOOD. 

Douglas  Co.,  Oregon, 

|  It  is  too  bad  to  cut  our  page  out  now  and 
then.  Isn’t  it?  Wo  always  make  up  for  lost 
time,  however. — uncle  mark  | 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Ah  my  other  letter 
was  given  notice  I  will  write  again.  I  think 
the  cow  tho  most  useful  animal  there  is.  The 
potato  the  best  vegetable,  and  corn,  I  think,  Is 
decidedly  the  most  useful  grain.  Apples  are 
tho  best  fruit,  i  can  hardly  make  up  my 
mind  which  is  tho  best  pet,  a  canary 
or  a  dog.  1  shall  vote  for  the  dog. 
Am  going  to  school  and  have  live  studies.  We 
have  six  months’  school  this  Wintor.  Last 
year  we  had  a  nine  months’  school,  but  l 
could  not  go  all  the  time,  for  I  had  to  help  sow 
wheat  the  llrst  two  months,  but  I  wont  seven 
months  without  mining  a  day.  I  have  two 
line  pigs  of  rny  own  When  they  get  big  I  am 
going  to  buy  a  byelcle  with  tho  money.  We 
have  about  75  acres  of  corn  this  year.  All  of 
it  is  nice,  large  corn.  Wo  cut  nearly  100 shocks 
of  it.  Wo  milk  two  cows.  Wo  have  four 
cows.  One  of  them  wo  are  fattening  for  beef. 
We  havo  four  calves,  part  Jersey,  nnd  a 
thoroughbred  Foiled  Aijgiiscalf, which  is  about 
seven  month’s  old  and  wolghsf>13  pounds.  We 
raised  over  300  chickens  this  year.  Our  vine¬ 
yard  was  loaded  down  wi^h  grapes  this  year, 
lots  of  them  going  to  waste.  Your  nephew, 

clarence  RICO. 

Pettis  County,  Mo. 

|  You  will  have  a  good  time  with  yourbyci 
cle  after  you  learn  to  ride  it.  The  beauty  of 
such  a  horse  is  that  it  does  not  huve  to  he  foil. 
That  must  be  a  line  lurgo  calf.  Perhaps  you 
can  write  us  something  about  feeding  beef 
cattle.  — UNCLE  MARK.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  planted  19  of  the 
beans;  10  came  up  und  one  1  hoed  oil’,  so  I 
have  nino  left,  which  are  growing  nicely. 
Home  of  them  have  a  great  many  large  pods 
on  them,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  ripen. 
I  have  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  ilowor  gar¬ 
den.  1  had  peas,  radishes,  lettuce,  onions, 
beets  and  several  other  kinds  of  vegetables 
Grade  and  I  have  some  nest-egg  guards. 
They  are  white,  and  sonic  are  small  like  hens’ 
eggs,  others  are  as  largo  as  goose  eggs.  1  had 
a  bed  of  verbenas,  one  of  pansies,  one  of  po- 
tunius,  asters,  everlastings,  and  several  other 
kinds.  Mamma  took  things  to  the  fair  and 
got  10  first  premiums  and  10  second  ones. 
Part  were  (lowers  and  vegetables,  1  wi«h 
that  Grade  and  1  could  give  you  a  bouquet 
from  our  flower  gardens.  We  hud  some  of 
the  seeds  sent  to  Mamma,  and  tho  Dowers  are 
beautiful.  With  love  to  all  tho  Cousins  nn«l 
Uncle  Mark,  I  will  dose  my  long  letter. 

Your  nephew,  willik  w.  HUNT. 

Cuyahoga  (Jo.,  Ohio. 

1 1  wish  you  could  send  mo  the  bouquet, 
Willie.  1  will  take  the  "will  for  the  deed,” 
however,  for  I  know  how  glad  you  would  ho 
to  send  it.— unclic  mark.] 


DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  on  all  Diseases 

RICrU.Y  timiNIt  IN 

CLOTH  and  GOLD 

MAILED  TREE. 

Humphreys’  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co., 

11*0  PULTON  ST.,  JV.  Y. 
HUMPHREYS’  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Hold  by  Druggists,  or  mini,  postpaid  on  rot-nipt  of  jnico. 


^A^NCLO-SWISS [Will  1 / 
/'v  CONDENSED  IvllLlXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposoB.  Better  for  babies  than 
UiicoiulciiHod  milk.  Hold  everywhere. 


“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PKliVV.PT  81  BSTITI  Til. 

Beautiful  stained  i*|hhh  Windows  iii  u  trifling  cost. 
Cim  lie  applied  tu  uny  window  without  ri  moving  Hindi 
or  glass.  illustrated  enl«tngu<is,  'ifle. 

Almi  nitirrs,  nf  thn  It.  Petrie  Patent  Cold  Letters 
and  Nmnlii'i'H  on  iiIiihh  or  Wire  '*Woca.  All  styles  of 
Lettering  dour  urilxlU-iilly  nnd  warranted  to  Inst  10 
your*.  Bend  for  circular.  Agents  wanted, 

TIIK  4.  b.  .Mil  It  II  Hi. 

DoiiM'slic  Building, 

Cor.  Broadway  und  I  lili  m.,  N.  Y.  4'liy. 

MAGIC  LANTEKNS ! 

I ¥■  AND  STEREO PTICONS 

Foil  PUIILIO,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  Ik  HOME  EXHI1IIIION3 

VIEWS  nil  NiibJe.-tM  1 120 133%  FREE 
C.T.  MILLIGAN  BflJ&tmBt: 


EVER  USED! 


n>  proved  K  Ins  tin 
Worn  night 
1'oslttvelv 
Sent 

every  where, 
or  full  n< -script- 
circulars  to  thn 

NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO.,  , 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Man  Wanted  ,,:.  r”  hicdnuHS 

In  nlrt  locality.  Kchih 1 1 « * 1 1 h •  *.  UcfVr< 

•Ranged.  UA  Y  A.  CO.,  l'£  Itn  relay  hi 


K  alary  873 

I  ties 
References  »*- 
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cinlil  Ml  [it'  Hidden  Ain  me  Cnrd.%  and  new  Sample 
Honk,  |  Or.  II  Uii  CARD  CO..  Huston,  M  ask, 


$1001 


FREE 


nn  month  nnnllv  mndo  by  oRttor  I 
wi,  half  »»  nnirli  I'ViMtUe-K  I 

I 

■  00  NEW  &  POPULAR  SONGS 

■  11*0  .Selections  for  the  Autograph  Album,  and 

■Bay  great  Cntulague  of  Itnnks,  Novelties,  etc,,  nenl 
free  to  llll  who  Mend  I  el».  In  stumps  In  pay  mail 
lug  expenses.  I*.  O.  V  iehery,  A  ngiisl  ii  .  ill  nine. 


«•  <  cut. 
itorir. 


WOMAN  Olt  |lj|  AN  I  t)r  I’c 

AvriiDTo  l¥l  %ur.  I  fcU  i-m..  ... 

taking  ordei  >t  lor  our  eelelirah-d  oil  port  mil-,  Previous 
i  now  ledge  of  the  business  unnecessary.  R'J.aa  outfit 
Free.  The  agent  roulUcsfc'4  profit  per  week  on  only  4 
irdera  per  duy.  Reilly  Ilroa.  A  Uu.,4U  llrooineSt.,  N.  Y 

D  A  TC  BIT  ft  thus.  t*.  SIMPSON.  Washington,  n. 
■  JA  I  bil  I  O  c  No  pay  a  ked  for  patent  until 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventor-' Unlde. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ALL 


TO  RKLL  OUR 

Chinese  Compressed  Bluing! 

Humpies  I  rec.  j  Write  the  Manufacturers  for  lerius 
Sel Ih  ii l  niu In .  i  l.liilie  f  Ibcinieii I  Works, 

hi rw  Ih'it/oril,  iMiiniini  hiihi  Itn. 


Dkau  Undue  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  six 
years  old.  My  papa  takes  tho  Rural  and  wo 
can  hardly  wait  for  it  to  come,  wo  like  it  so 
well.  1  have  never  written  before,  but  please 
give  me  a  place  with  tho  Cousins  I  hoed  my 
Fapa’s  Rural  corn  last  year  every  day,  and 
oh,  how  it  grew!  One  stalk  was  II  feet  8 
inches  high.  1  should  like  some  of  the  beaus 
to  try  for  some  of  the  prizes.  We  had  very 
pretty  llo worn  last  Hummer  from  the  Garden 
Treasures.  Wo  have  three  horses.  My  oldest 
sister  is  teaching  school  3,'^  mileH  from  home; 
we  take  her  mornings  and  bring  her  home 
nights  in  the  buggy.  Love  to  the  Cousins 
and  Uncle  Mark.  nki.lik  lank. 

Warfthara  Co.,  Wis. 

[You  have  written  a  very  nice  little  letter, 
Nellie.  1  am  glad  you  like  the  Rural.  Your 
Papa  must  be  prouii  of  his  little  gltl.  What 
splendid  corn  thut  must  have  been  UNOCK 
MARK  J 


lUijSfcUancoujji 


PURK  M  I  I,IC. 

WARREN  MILK  ROTTLES 

]  blent  ed  Mart)  I i  Xkt,  1HM0, 

Adaiited  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  n  It  t'IHrt 
and  Ibwne. 

A  Long  Needed  \\  >■  nt 
al  I  a  mI  Htipplicil. 

DKFCRti’TIVK  CUKUIJ 
LAKH  ON 
APPLICATION. 

A.  V.  WHITISH  AN, 
It  N. 

7‘£  Murray  Hi., 
NKW  YORK. 

pn  ADD  |/U|\/CQ  Agents  inaku  mints  nf  money 
jHAnr  l\  W  I  V  E.O.  selling  the  family  knife  grl  ti¬ 
ler.  |1.60.  Perfect  bonanza.  V.  l‘?Vkx  llous*, Dayton, (J. 


"Robinson  Crusoe”  and  Crnn  tn  A II T 
"The  Arabian  Nights”  l  IBB  10  All. 

Wfl  will  uoiid  our  liiti'u  |K  paea,  Hi  column  tlluctmird  Jdtornry 
mol  t  molly  Tlio  Klrimliio  at  IIimim*,  wMulll*  H I !•'«! 

with  lb"  liio-l  lutt-fMlo®  uo<!  MtU'i t.tJt.hjH  (•  .Hliiig  nutiLur  for  nl*l 
Bint  ! ninilf,  to  ftriv  nddrt  i  for  Th rt<*  .Mnitlli*,  *hh»»i  rcoo 1 1  I  of 
only  T  wont)  - Kj ve  4  Yn  l  •,  ami  to  •  * m  v  tnh»uf|tM  i  vv  wilt  hIno 
m  ml  I’  roo  Mini  !*••<  ;  l»J ,  o  *  ><yy  of  oiitioi  **  ICobtiixoii  4  runoo  ** 

♦•I  **TI»o  A  rub  In  1 1  Micti(«*'|  or  for  Forty  Cent*  wilt  •••ml 
f Ml |.m r  ihrt*  w«W/m  nml  it  opjijr  of  both  hnnk»  /Vfc  Tliiooi 
aintj’Ur'1  acidiuMly  |»opal«»r  hoot.  ■  too  w»  t|  known  toiin  il  nny 
rtraurl|itioii  Thrjr  nu'  twoof  tho  ii*^n1  riiIor(f»liili<c 

hooh*  Hint  wpm'  lever  wrlttrn,  aw  l  Un-|r  J*of»iif«rlt¥  1^  world  wld**. 
Tin1  biwH*  wi;  ulIiT  nrn  n  tin  Uni  In  flour,  ppIuMh  lypa.  on  tfool 
nonily  bound,  nn*l  urn  »*f  ib*»  mint*  *t>h>  m»  it"  iMUnlly  •old 
nt  r*o  rnoh.  ♦*  Tbu  Amldmi  Nlsliul>  mtiinlfii  XNd  |iug«  «  tod 
fll  oomplyU)  •tiirh>«,  nnd  "  IbihlD*»'0  <JriiAoo  *■  :i!>7  pair<*».  Itottium* 
llf'r,  pltliri  oihi  of  tlirar  •ydutnliil  Innika  la  ■••llt/Vrr  w  lili  u  n-uioiiili"1 
•ntiNorlfiiion  10  onf  (oipor.  \Vi<  iimlo*  Uih  kini  ofTrf  to  Introdmiq 
ilmtoio'W  l)Oino«.  1*1  vuhs.  f I |>i !*•  no  and  lit*1  lomlni  will  tu-  •••n i 
for  |l  *m»  Sub  faction  gikitflftti-tii  **r  mow/ v  r>ynn*lfd,  An  to 
onr  I*  liability,  v*««  »«  f<  i  to  iui\  iiuhllbh*  r  In  N  N  A  f.lr-  a, 
w.  II.  >!OOK*i:  .1  CO.,  »t  l*Mrk  rimo,  N«  U  VorL. 


*A  full  »«t  of  ontaotmlol  IlMdro  numo  (*^rd«,  and  AftoU* 
Hauii  •I**  Hook  of  NovidLlas,  .!•  «*•  Irv,  flo*f  ft  itanU.  . 

M  Alt  I'lJOUSIUNQ  C*U.#  M..«ltun.  Cubic.  ! 


rw 


MANILLA 

3i  RO  Of  INj 

^Y  ‘  A  KY5Y.\  ,\y  WAyV,  _ 

Tnk,'S  thn  IoimI,  d(M.w  nut,  cmm i,d«  like  tin  or  iron,  nor 
dnesy  lik»  sliinglwi  nr  tar  «nauni»lUua»,  .-M«y  to  npply, 
slmng  and  durnida  nt  iudf  t  ho  cunt  nf  tUn  Is  also  » 

HIJIIHTITI/TK  lor  FI.AHTKK  n»  Halt  Die 
< lonl .  IjAKI’KTH  mui  KIJIJH  of  anino.  dontila 
tlio  wonr  of  nfl  i'lotjia.  OiitiuutfUoa  ond  Nnjnpli'H  /rra, 

W.  II.  FAY  A  C4»„  4  AJIIIKN,  N.  J. 


For  Handsomest!  Choapostl  Bostl 


Mend  fur  Illuatruted  Catuloguo  and  Prices  of 

OIND1NNATI  O.ltiOUIMJIJ  ATING  CO 


GUT TA  f’LHCHA 
ROOFING. 

1  1.10  Knee  HI 


Fur  steep  nnd  Uni  roofs.  Fire 
ii  ii  (I  wulerproof,  cheap  und  dur¬ 
able. 1  Mend  for  (‘dialogue. 

Kin  pirn  Itoollng  Co., 
llOt,  I'll  Oil  del  l>li  Id,  i’ll. 


433£> 
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AND  CATTLE  WASH 


SUijsccllancou.s  ^MU'evtiAinfi 


ItttecfUitnfou,1*  ^tlvrrtteiufl 


PKK8ONAL8, 


(Jen.  v  on  Mot.tkic  celebrated  hiR8f>1,h  birth¬ 
day  Hunday,  He  is  enjoying;  excellent  health. 

JCx-l’KKHimcNT  AtiTHtlR  sayH  he  did  nob 
Htivo  a  cent  of  the  3200,000  he  received  ns 
salary  while  President. 

President  Blliot,  of  Harvard,  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,000  the  sumo  as  the  cook 
in  the  Parker  House  restaurant. 

I)r.  Noaii  Pouter,  for  the  last  13  years 
President  of  Yale  College,  vent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  Thursday  to  take  eH'uct  from  next  com¬ 
mencement. 

Robert  Ronnkr  says  there  is  no  better  ox- 
erciso  than  driving  on  the  road.  Ho  is  62,  and 
speaks  from  30  years’ experience.  He  drives 
daily,  if  tint  weather  is  decent. 

(Jknkuai.  T.  I.,  Robber,  the  ex-cavalry 
commander,  is  bu tiding  a  handsome  residence 
at  Charlottesville,  Yra.  Ho  is  very  rich  and 
has  made  his  money  since  the  war. 

Judok  Penny,  lately  Consul-  General  of  the 
United  Slates  at  (Shanghai,  tins  been  appointed 
foreign  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Corea, 
at  a  salary  of  312,000  per  annum, 

JOHN  MCiCULLOUOtt,  the  actor,  who  has 
been  confined  in  tin-  Rloomingdale  New  York 
Insuue  Asylum  for  some  months,  has  been 
transferred  to  his  home  at,  Philadelphia.  His 
death  is  expected  shortly. 

Mrs.  Grant  says  there  is  no  truth  In  the 
reports  that  her  daughter,  Nellie  Grant  Bar¬ 
tons,  Intends  to  seek  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
bund,  and  that  the  rumor  is  a  source  of  grief 
to  herself  and  the  family. 

In  Colusa  County,  Cal.,  about  a  year  ago,  a 
youth  shot  himself  because  a  young  woman 
refused  his  offer  of  marriage.  The  girl  said 
he  was  a  fool,  but  the  boy  recovered.  The 
other  day  the  girl  committed  suicide  because 
the  same  boy  refused  to  marry  her, 

Mu.  Cyruh  W.  Flit i, i>  announces  that  the 
Garfield  fund — a  fund  collected,  chiefly 
through  the  <  11‘ort.  of  Mr.  Field,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  President  Garfield's  widow— has  aliuady 
made  a  profit  of  32-1,000.  There  has  been  a 
lose  uf  about  $23, (Hill  In  Hie  Grant  fund. 

Hen  Pkklicy  Poore  was  once  threatened 
with  Bright’s  disease,  and, lib  only  »  banco  for 
life,  bo  was  told,  was  dieting.  Ho  accepted 
it  and,  bon  viva  n  I  though  lie  is,  lived  for 
nearly  two  years  on  stalo  bread  and  skim- 
milk,  ufter  which  time  he  was  pronounced 
cured. 

Kx-Sknatok  David  Da  vim  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  on  himself:  One  day  on  the  stump, 
at  the  end  of  a  burst  of  eloquence,  ho  ex¬ 
claimed;  "I  know  no  Fust,  no  West,  no  North, 
no  South,”  “Then,”  said  one  of  his  hearers, 
"you’d  bettor  go  homo  and  study  up  your 
joogerpby.” 

Zot.A,  the  celebrated  and  now  wealthy 
French  novelist,  writes  of  himself  that  at  one 
time  he  whs  bo  poor  in  financial  resources 
that  starvation  stan  d  him  in  the  face.  For 
months  he  lived  on  sparrows,  which  he  caught 
in  a  trap  outside  of  his  garret  window  ,  and 
which  lie  wus  obliged  to  prepare  himself. 

King  Christian,  of  Denmark,  Is  blunder¬ 
ing  almost  beyond  belief  in  proroguing  his 
Purllumeut.  This  is  followed  up  by  declar¬ 
ing  martial  law,  uud  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  The  right  to  hold 
m« citings  is  also  suspended,  lie  has  now  got 
all  the  elements  of  u  first  e  ass  explosion. 

Edward  8.  Hodden,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  bus  been  elected  President  of  the 
University  of  California.  Ho  was  graduated 
at  West  Point  In  |h7<),  and  for  a  time  was 
attached  to  the  Nuliunnl  Observatory  in 
Wurhiugton.  He  bas  done  astronomical  work 
for  tlie  Government,  and  astronomy  is  his 
study. 

Mary  Andhuhon’m  stepfather  and  proprie¬ 
tor,  Dr.  “Ham”  Gnlllti,  says  of  the  unfavor 
able  criticism  she  has  received  in  Now  York: 
“We  are  in  a  good  position  to  lie  Indifferent 
to  w  hat  is  said  of  us.  if  business  is  bad  in  any 
city  we  shall  simply  uot  appear  there  again, 
and  if  it  is  bad  in  all  the  cities  we  visit  wo 
will  simply  retire.” 

Mr.  Pierre UonrLUAHD’s property  in  Rock¬ 
land  and  Grange  Counties,  New  Jersey,  is  to 
tie  leased  to  a  dub  association  for  purposes  of 
sport.  The  property  comprises  five  thousand 
acres,  Including  a  lake,  a  part  of  the  Ramapo 
River,  and  several  fish  ponds.  The  grounds 
will,  of  course,  be  stocked  with  game  and  a 
club  bouse  will  tie  built.  The  gentlemen  of 
this  association  will  organize  as  the  l'uexdo 
Lake  <  (lull. 

Mum.  Roue  us,  the  cattle  queen  of  Texas, 
inherited  from  her  llrst  husband  u  herd  of 
10,000  cuttle.  The  widow  managed  the  busl 
ness  and  in  due  time  man-led  a  preacher  20 
years  younger  than  herself,  who  had  soveu 
children.  She  attends  to  bar  estate  herself, 
i  ides  among  her  cowboys  on  horseback,  and 
can  tell  just  what  a  promising  steer  or  cow  is 
worth  at  any  size  or  ago. 


Catarrh  Cured 


Catarrh  Is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dltt- 
trcsslng  and  offonslvo  symptoms.  Hood's  Mnr- 
tmptullla  given  ready  relief  and  speedy  cure.,  as  It 
purl  lies  tl  io  tilood  and  tunes  up  the  whole  system. 

“  X  suffered  with  catarrh  15 years.  I  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not.  troubled  any 
with  catarrh,  and  finy  general  health  Is  much 
bettor."  I.  \V.  l.u.us,  Chicago,  111. 

"  I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eh-lit  years; 
trleil  many  wonderful  cures.  Inhalers,  cie.,  i. pend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  henetlt. 
I  tried  I  food's  Kir.su  purl  I  la  and  was  greatly  im- 
m.  A.  A  It n KY,  Worcester,  Mans. 


80  Head  selected  from  the  noted 

MAPLEWOOD  HERD 


proved, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  gl ;  six  for  $15.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  ROOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Young  Cows  In  calf  by  “CONST A  NT  Y  N"  -2010,  America’s  Champion  Bull, 

Yearling  Heifers  In  calf  by  "Milt  HENRY  OF  MAPLEWOOD,”  Sweepstakes  Bull  at  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis  Fairs. 

Yearling  Hulls,  Hull  and  llelfcr  Calves,  will  he 


On  SOVKVHKtl  20  th  18H5.  in  connection  with  the  National  Lite.  Stork  Show  at  China  go,  lit. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


seme/, 

life  /> 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  Hit  1C  AT  Medical  WORK  nn  .MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  1’hysleuJ  I)  Willy,  Premature  De 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  1 1  contains  i2:i  prescription*  for  all 
iic-uti*  and  chronic  discuse*.  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  lilt-  author,  whose  expo 
rlein-e  for  23  veur*  in  such  ha*  probably  never  before 
fell  to  tie  lot  of  any  physician,  4X1  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  mu* hit.  embosu-d  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  liner  work  in  o very  sense 
niceltutik-ui,  literary  anti  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  till*  eountry  foraWII,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  lust/mce.  Price  only  $1  l*l  by 
mail,  postpaid.  Illii-iruteit  Maniple  c  cent*.  Mend 
non .  lb  Oil  me.  ml  u  warded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association,!®  ttio  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Mole  nee  of  l.lfc  should  lie  rend  by  the  young  Tor 
Instruction,  nnd  by  the  afflicted  tor  relief.  It  will 
heiielb  all  Uauton  I  tin  vet. 

There  I*  no  member  of  soeh-ty  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Lite  will  not  is- useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  In  d motor  or  clergyman,  irgonaut. 

Address  tli”  I ‘eat  io  t  >  Medical  I  md.lt  Ut  e,  or  Dr  VV,  II. 
Parker,  No.  I  llulllm  li  .street,  lto*lon.Ma-s  .wlio  may 
he  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  uud  expe¬ 
rience.  I'lironlc  ami  obstinate  (XT  A  X  ills 
cases  thal  have  baffled  the  skill  of  XX.KjIX.Xj  nil 
other physlt-liui.su specialty.  smhr|VM’'T7,^j-riT  T’ 

treated  successfully  without  tin  *  -*-*■  *  o u xj A 

Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  tilts  paper. 


For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shellod  Corn,  and 
V M  a11  Small  Grains.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
E mf  metal,  bard  a«  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 

ti  j(g\.  as  they  Nlmrpcn  IIiphinoIapn  on  being  re- 

^*1  versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  illus- 

;r  trated  Catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

**  ^  -  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Kant  cm  Branch  Office,  -J1  <i  North  Broad  Si  reel,  Pliiliidi-lplitn,  Penn. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  AddlCM, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.,  Now  York. 


1  1  <  >  M  Id  t-sT  n  I  >  V  .  litink  keeping,  Ittislness 
Form*.  Penmanship,  shorthund  etc.  thoroughly 
taught  by  m  dl.  Low  rues,  circular*  free. 

HIM  1  N T  X  sTIt  ATTOS'f*.  Hu  tin  In,  N.  Y. 


1»  1 SPLPSIA  If*  Nature,  Ci.,t*cs,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  II.  M--AI.V1N,  Lowell,  Muss.  14 
year*  Ta  s  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


#tucli  ami  poultry, 


|W  HUSKY  UKI»,  I'OI.AMM  III 
k  t£\  I  l»r»irr  Hhllr,  lt»ik«hlr«*  A  Y'tirk 
^Nirr  1*1*%.  ShulhilotHi,  rnUwul# 
fVjjJL  adiI  Oiford  llimn  n)irr|Mintl  I.Ara^ 

rli  I'ol  1^7  S||i»phn-i|  llor*  ui 
^  I  nurv  l-oiill  t  ».  s.  ...|  f.. .  l  al*!...  a„ 

W.A1  I  KK  lit  Kl'KK  A CAMfe IU.JPC 


2Tm,$it  anil  ?l  it  tits 


Nursery  Stock 


l  i uNbrouck. 
Hound  llrtuilt,  N 


INCUBATORS 


llt'i'kHhlrcH  ut  I’ot'U  I’i’Hm-n. 

To  reduce  stock,  I  will  •ell,  it  it  ring  till*  month 
March  slid  Julv  Pigs,  at  less  than  half  price.  Full 
blood,  full  mark*,  vigorous  find  hum!*  •me,  For  pur 
tleulars  ail  tiros*  I).  .1.  MATTOCK*. 

P  U.  Box  U2,  I  ronvlllc,  Ohio. 


SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

ID  IPPL[S»NODW*a'rfP[I 


HONK  MEAL  FOIt  I'O!  LTRV. 

:m  lb.  bo* on . Ci  in  |  itiii  lie  ini*- . >:i.  ini 

IX)  Hi.  ••  ....  2.25J  til  lb  bid* .  a  50 

GUAM  I.ATEO  HONK. 

till  Hi.  boxes . §1.23  |  Hat  lb.  tug* . >2  75 

IIU  lb.  "  .Min  |  ini  lb.  Mils  .  5  110 

FKI  SIIKO  OYSTER  SHELL*. 

M)  111,  lioji'H  ,,  . , ,  CO, 75  I  XU  lb  bag*  .  .,,.>2,00 

no  lb.  "  1.10  3  o  lb.  bbl*  .  3  5 

Expressly  iniittufai-ltireil  for  fowl*  from  superior 
stock.  Pure  and  sweet,  Sent  by  freight  on  receipt  of 
price,  Humph-*,  Scents  Floe  ground  oyster  Shells 
same  price  n* crushed  ('•  **.  i*F.1l  IdVOLF  »V 

Ctl.i  \  ui'li  lion*-  Mill*,  1  oi'ki  Pen n a . 


le  A  SPECIALTY  for  years,  nnd  rnr  wh|eh  they  luiv  a  NATION  \  L 
I'lTlcn,  I'ock  I  iiiglon  (O  iiim's,  lv  ilinu  riiouck  W  illow*,  t  uiniicr- 

aiiil  a  general  line  of  vurscry  stuck,  both  Fruit  and  i iruuuieutul 
>N.  We  Issue  no  price-list.  Address 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


,000  GRAPE  VINES 


IOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Quality  unsiirpnssi-fl.  Warrant 
«$  sauiplo  vinos  mailed  for  loc.  Descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  RO 


Well  Tested  and  Approved. 

Few,  Valuable,  Indispensable  Fruits. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  tm  application  to 

T.  V.  Ml  NSON,  Hi'iiImoii,  Tcxiin, 


Sold  in  one  year  for  breeders. 

Tho  only  hog  Not  Subject  to  Cholera. 
Two  weighed  2,H0t»  Hu.  Send  for  dn- 
sorliitiou  of  this  famous  brood,  also 
fowls.  E  T>  S|LVER(  c,#vo|andi  0_ 


nnd  others,  Strawberries*,  Hlucit- 
bt-rrir*  and  Kstsi-hcrric*.  Send  for 
I0U.  ItORNUt  A  SON , M.rchan tvtllo , N  J. 


Mn  rlbtirtt  l{u*pherrv .  tlMer  Prolate  and  l>>uuh- 
Kreinnc  lied  tDo/i rs  Neittf  for  description  and  price 

to  A.  J.  t'AY  WOOD  .V  SON,  M  a  rlboro.  N .  Y . 


JCTv'4\1!L  fyN  jbll  till  U  Flour  nnd  torn 
J/lntle  tjk.  ill  .'"V  rv  t>  !VI  XI.I. 

VWtAHSJjfl/  I-'.  Wilsons  Paienn  1041  per 
^ —  rent,  more  tnndd  In  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Also  POU  Ftt  M1LI.S  nnd •  FARM 
FEKU  MILLS.  Clreulaiw  and  Testimonials  went 
on  uppllcallun.  \V  1 1.,*0.\  l*“OS.,  Fusion.  l*u. 


ORjENTAL  PEARS! 


Spoellltle;  LoConto  and  Ktcffer 
1  ear-  on  thelrown  rant «  H.irtlett  "id 
other  | r— ,  on  In  onto  root*  peioi 

To  . I  Honov  i  -  -•  d-  Rtinaian 

Apricots  on  |  linn  ,  Pnic  tie*  ,TI 
idnm  and  tested  Russian  Apples. 

CADdOBUV.  with  fto-ts,  free.  A  large  itid 
general  art-ort ment  of  Fruit  Trees. 
'•1-Ire  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager. 
Iliinl.rllle  Nur*rrl*.,  H  U  n  t  «V  1 1  It*.  Alii. 


i  so  the  bo  *  '/.itic  mill  Lenihrr  Interfering 
Hoots  uud  Collar  Purl*.  I'hr)  arc  the  best. 

General  Advwrtleiug  Katas  oi 

THU  RURAL  NDW-YORKIIH. 

The. Mlowtna  rates  arc  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
for s  rtsprotfully  informal  that  any  correspomlcacc 
with  u  view  to  obtaininy  different  fi  rm*  will  prove 
futile. 

ordinary  Advertisement*,  per  agate  line,..  .80  cents. 
One  thou*aud  line*  or  more, wl>  bin  one  veur 

from  riot,  of  tlrst  ln*crltou,  per  agate  lints,  25  " 

Yearly  ordr-rs  occupying  1  or  more  line* 

agate  spnois  . . . ,...25  “ 

Preferred  posltloes  75  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ".life,"  per 
Hue,  minion  leaded .  . .  73 cents. 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Manufaoturere  Ht'ooklvu.  K.  II..  N.  Y .,  Hox  3. 
and  lloucuNter,  Kugluud. 


The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agent*  to  solicit  order*  fo*  a  full  Hue  of  trull 
nnd  ornamental  stock,  A  HOOD  OPLMMI  FOR 
HONKST.  KNF.UOF.TIt’  MICN.  Tin-  Imslnc,*  ra-lly 
learned.  Full  Instruction*  Ivcu  New  Knglnnd  irp 
nllcanU  adtlrr-H*  ti.  iu  lloutoii,  51a**,;  York  si,,;,-  ,u,d 
Wc»t,  at  tleueva,  N.  V.,  Peon.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  M  l.  and 
South,  at  Pblla.  State  age.  It .  C.  F  II  A  SK  A.  HI. 


VV  ANTKI)  Reliable  M,  n  to '  cU  our  flood*  \ 
r»  AD  i  lilt,  full  line  or  Fruit  uml  orm.meuial 
Tree*,  Shruli«,llru|ie  V  ines.  Roses, cfe.  Several  him 
drt-d  varieties  In  stock  Aim  IntrtHlucer  and  *uie 
proprln  or  of  Moore**  IHunioud  Drupe, 

LlttkK  A I .  Ti:KM.-s  TU  AUKN  IS 

.1.  F.  Let '  LA  It  E,  H rig  lit  on,  N.  \. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prteo  of  the  Rural  Nkw  York  an  Is; 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . . . >2.00 

"  “  Six  months .  HO 

(treat  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Dormany,  per  year,  p  >st  paid . §3.M(12».  ltd.) 

Ytobm  .  8,04  (1114  ti.) 

French  Colonies .  .  4.tWi2!R*  fr.) 

Auy  one  sending  a  eluh  of  suven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  your  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
aDpItcatton.  _ 


RAISE.  MANAGE,  Al  1TE  AMI  .11  U4*E 
■IHOItOI  4.  II  It  1C  III  FOWLS. 

By  I.  K.  I-  KLCII. 

Every  poult  r.v  rnlscr  should  have  I  III*  book 

It eoidulns  the  ripest  re-ulUot  Itiiuv  year*  experi¬ 
ence  and  ohservaUon  What,  tills  trunk  doe*  not  tell 
ivhout  the  culture  of  t-hlekeu*.  TurkOys,  Ducks  and 
t  iee*e,  I*  not  worth  It  now  lug.  The  one  reengnl  /eti 
iitifboi-My  t»u  At  oi  log  uud  .1  uitglng  t  loiroiigli- 
bred  loss  Is.  Till*  s'oliiiiie  eoutuimi  t!U  pages,  pro 
foselv  Illustrated,  beautifully  hound  In  cloth,  black, 
silver  and  gold.  Frlcn  It, Ml.  For  miiIo  hv  all  book¬ 
sellers,  or  sen  I  by  mall  on  receipt  ol  price  by  tho  put*. 
Usher,  Nv.ll.llurrisou,  Jr,  315  Wabush  .Vvo.,Cliicagg 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


ITull  treatise  on  Improved 


methods,  yields,  proffts ,  prl- 

and  general  HtatlaUcM,  FREE. 


FOlt  A  1.1, !  J4.T  to  ?HK  per  day  easily 
made.  Cosily  outllt  KRKK.  Athlress 

l*.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  .He, 


Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
a*  second-class  mull  matter. 


ijM 

,V.V.(5 


QUARANTr.EOTO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  ME  AT « 


GataXvyut  free. 


— ss^Grc  atWfl  *te 
GanWork*,PttUbaxfcXF5? 


A;  mum*  ous. 


A  SAFE  FAMILY  REMEDY. 


ESPECIALLY  SUITED  KOI! 


An  Irishman,  upon  seeing  a  squirrel  shot 
from  a  tree,  said,  “Faith,  and  that’s  a  waste  of 
powder;  the  fall  itself  would  have  killed  the 
squirrel.” 

Man  never  so  feels  his  own  littleness,  his  utter 
insignificance,  and  how  little  the  world  would 
miss  him,  as  when  he  walks  round  about  and 
gazes  upon  a  Chicago  girl’s  shoe. 

The  reason  farm  hands  are  so  scarce  can  be 
accouuted  for  in  the  fact  that  a  man  can’t  get 
a  moment’s  rest  on  the  barbed  wire  fence  now 
in  use.  The  old  rail  fence  offered  some  induce¬ 
ment  to  a  man  to  engage  on  a  farm,  but  this 
barbed  wire  business  doesn’t  give  a  man  any 
show  at  all. 

A  little  Fort  Atkinson  girl,  four  years  old, 
was  standing  at  a  window  looking  at  a  load  of 
hides  which  was  passing  by.  Jumping  down 
from  her  chair  she  ran  into  the  kitchen  ex¬ 
claiming:  “Mamma!  mamma!  there  goes  a 
whole  lot  of  tails  and  hooks  to  make  some 
more  cows  on.” 

“Was  not  Mr.  George  Washington  Johnson 
afraid  to  die?”  asked  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  departed  colored  man.  “Oh,  no!” 
was  the  reply.  “He  took  mor’n  ten  dollars 
worth  of  patent  medicine  durin’  his  las’  sick¬ 
ness.” 

This  notice  was  found  posted  up  in  a  Texas 
blacksmith  shop:  ’’Notis — De  copartnership 
heretofore  resisting  betwix  me  and  Mose  Skin¬ 
ner  is  hereby  resolved.  Hem  what  owe  the 
firm  will  settle  with  me,  and  dem  what  the 
firm  owe  will  settle  wid  Mose.” 

The  Right  Spirit.— Two  laborers  were  in 
a  cemetery  reading  the  inscriptions  on  the 
stones.  After  a  time,  they  came  to  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  usual  formula,  “Sacred  to  the  memory 
of,”  etc.,  and  across  the  bottom  in  large  letters 
were  the  words,  “I  still  live.”  “  Arrah,  Dinnis, 
me  bye!  do  ye  moind  that  now?”  said  one  to 
the  other,  “IJhw  at’s  that,  Tim,  ’’was  the  reply. 
‘Faix,  it’s  that  ontruth  there  on  the  bottom  of 
that  ould  fellows  stone; ‘I  sh till  live.'  Dinnis, 
if  1  was  did  and  birrid,  I’d  own  up  to  it!” 


pWUautous 


HOLSHIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

^  ALL  AGES  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AM) 
tff  IMPORTED, 

l  WSUf  W  41'IBK  Com  a  ml  llrilcr*  Bred  in  best  Net  her  In  ml  and 

1  U  Lv/£jHt9kb  Antnric  Hull*. 

ICW  The  average  Record*  of  a  Herd  aire  the  true  test  ol 

iijr. PV  *1  b'/Mr  it*  merit. 

flrjflHV  jit,.  F  The  following  Milk  uutl  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 

(I  /Tub  nKi  rJ  animals  now  In  our  Herd: 

l{K  MILK  REOORDti. 

-O  SmI  Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  19,000  llis.  In  u  year.  Ten  Cows 

V  Yt  have  averaged  over  18,000  lbs.  tu  a  year.  Three  Cows  have  aver- 

-Ur  --  v  aged  over  20,01)0  lbs.  in  a  year. 

yaSm**?  UV  know  of  about  :*)  Q 'own  that  have  made  yearly  records  exceeding 

■  — I1-  1C, i  (HJ  lbs,,  and  1 4  of  them  are  now  in  our  llerd  and  have  averaged 

over  17, Sco  lbs. 

Twenty -five  have  averuged  over  16,000  lbs.  In  a  year.  Sixty-tliree,  the  entire  number  la  the  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records,  Including  fourteen  3-yrar  olds  and  twenty-one  2-year  olds,  have  averaged  12,785  lbs. 
5  ozs.  lu  a  j  ear 

BUTTER  nECOFLUS. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  7  ozs.  in  a  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  19  lbs.  i<i  or.  In  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cows  have  averaged  IT  lbs.  6  ozs.  In  a  week.  Six  3 year  olds  have  averaged  II  lbs.  3  ozs.  In  a  week. 
Eleven  3-year  olds  (Ihe  entire  number  tested)  have  averaged  13  I  bp.  2  ozk  In  a  week.  Six  2-year  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  12  lbs.  IV$  ozs.  In  a  week.  Fifteen  2  year  olds  leullre  number  tented)  have  nveruged  10  lbs.  H  Hdo  ozs  In  a 
week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Netherland  Faintly  of  six  cows  (two  helng  but  three  years  old  i  have 
averaged  l?W  lbs.  lu  a  week.  This  18  the  Herd  from  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 

“oek*  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  I  ARM,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


B Edward  Harrison 

I IXiIj  CO., 
urm  of  II.VUltlsON’N 
» A liO  GRINDING  und 
tl.VU  M  I  I.I.H  of  .1!  >I|M 
lu*  for  SU-iuti.  WttUir,  Wlml, 
Hon*  A  lljuxlPowor. 
1  Ponculng  great  cspMV 

Mill  WHi-rmio-d  to 
dnjttai  wlifit  wit  claim 

cIom  *  Set.  itjunp  for  our  D»w 
SO  p»R0  lllmtrMod  caUIoru* 
And  inrtitiaii (lilt  paper.  Til* 
um  Ml  11  Co., Nun  1  Iaymi,  CL 

0  p  1  |H>0  Star  Churns,  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im- 
wiAIN  u  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  mude  of  CEDAR. 
UIIDUC  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
NUnNO.  Clement  ik  <>uubnr,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Original 


S200  Saw  Mill 


1500  to  4000  FEET 

ot  iuunier  cult  be  cut  in  a  day.  Built  In  a  nrst-class 
manner.  The  Best  M  ill  made.  Many  liandredxnf 
these  In  use,  giving  universal  Kutlslactlon.  We 
have  the  best  Mills  at  larger  sizes,  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  <5c  BOD  LEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  und  Water  Sts,,  Cincinnati,  O. 


If  AF  ALL  THE  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  a 
U  saw  saw  like  this  saw  saws.’*  Universal  verdict 
of  all  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-feed  Wood- 
Wing  Machine.  B.  C.  Machinery  Co..  Battle  Croat.  Hick. 


Send  for  onr  new  40- page  Catalogue  of  Hand 
Made  llarm-ns.  Fifty  styles  to  select  from. 
Prices  #S.fiO  ucnl  upwards.  From  $5  to  $2. >  save  l  bi- 
ordering  direct,  from  manufacturer*. 

1A I XG  A  CO.,  Ovrego,  N.  A'. 


JECCVC  SURPASS  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
C  «  C.  I  O  for  Cheese  as  well  as  for  butter. 
FARMERS!  *ecur<*  a  Bull  of  greut  blood  at  a  low- 
price,  and  Imp: five  vour  dairy. 

Wc  have  also  Bull-  of  fancy  points,  fit  to  head 
fashionable  herds  Cows  lu  cub  tu  the  best  Jersey 
Bulls  In  America,  forsale  at  reasonable  prices.  2M) 
animals  In  the  herd.  W'llle  for  what  you  want.  No 
catalogue.  Men  I  loo  this  puper. 

MILLER  A  SIBLEY,  Proprietors, 
Pi-uukliii,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


With  clillt  r  regular  iin  iiui  uruwi  ir.  so  true *  uus 
the  ilmplest  aud  most  efllclent  governor  made.  The 

Doylpntown  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 

has  no  superior.  For  illustrated  Cululugue  address 


MAST,  FOGS  &  GO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  O., 
BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP, 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT  IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE, 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for.Illustratea  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


Ileebuers’  Improved  Th mulling  Mnelilor.  Ful¬ 
ly  iea»  runted.  Cutulogiu-s  with  valuable  III  formation 
Free  Sole  owners  of  level  tread  patents.  All  others 
frlugeruents.  Heebner  &  Sons,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


THE 

Great  American 

T 
E 

Company 


COOD  NEWS 
H  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of 
lered.  Now’s  your  t  iniM  to  get  up 
orders  fur  our  celebrated  Team 
and  ColIecM.and  snanre*  beauti- 
falGivIdBanaorMouU  KoseOhia* 
_  Ton  Set,  or  Handsome  Deooratea 

Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mom 
-rated  Toilet  Set,  For  full  particulate  address 


iccoriueOL  -i  n net  bet.  lor  full  partloalare  addrees 

•XtSi 


THE  COMFORT  OF  AGE. 


I  oung  Lady:  “Oh  dear!  I  wish  I  had  not  made  this  dress  just  as  1  did.’’ 

Kind  Old  Aunt:  “What  does  it  matter  child?  Everything  looks  well  on  me  I’m  sure.”  Punch 


RAL 


Doylentown,  Bucks  Co  .  Pa. 


RN  MILL. 

!Un'1  COMM  MON  SENSE  ENGINE  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohin. 

PORTABLE  GRINDING  MILLS. 

(iniirautci-d  to  give  sstlafaetlou  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  CHAR  I .  ES  K  A  EfSTN  El!  A  CO., 
302  to  8 1 ‘A  South  Canal  Bt.,  Chicago. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

8M1TIP8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  1 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS  &  PARSONS, A ddtgon.Stetlbeii  O0..N.Y 

IMPROVED 

f  J  HYDRAULIC  RAM«. 

Vo W  Send  for  Circular  end  Price  List  Address 
C7  IK  A.  liAWTH  ROP  A.  SON, 

)A  JJm,  Wilmington,  Del. 

xEIff-; Eficni  Awarded  Medal  and  litptoma  ut  the  Cen- 
VMMgptennial  Exhibition,  Philudclphln. 


h  CHILDREN  AND  DELI- 

CATE  PERSONS. 

/  %  Entirely  harmless  and 

/  (\Y '  / 1 V  /V/,  \  delicious  to  lake  Tropic 

/,|A  *  f//^  .  FrullLaxatlvc  N  uucqal- 

'A“  / /'!  led  for  Const  Inutlon,  Bil- 

)  k\  "Vs*.  Vlomnes- .sick  Headache, 
—  LOBi  of  Appetite.  Coim 
■  m  Kw  *_■  .  nlilnts  of  children,  and 
I  -JE  I  I  \r  IT  II v,  r,«(oniaeh  und  bowel 
■  y  w  La  ailments  generally 
U  Jr?  fir  Absolutely  safe  for  de- 

Ail'd  licate  and  nursing  u-o- 

men  Taken  eagerly  by 
r  infants  and  children 

Ask  for  Liquid  Tropic- Frnit  Laxative.  Price 
25  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists. 

M-  -\7KTm  DUNHAM 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

Perehcroii  Horse*  valued  lit  if 500,000, 
which  Include*  ubuut 

70  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whono  pm  tty  of  blood  is  established  l>v  pedijrret's  re- 
corded  In  tlie  Pereheron  Stud  Book  of  France,  the  only 
Stud  Book  ever  published  111  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

Aj,  ^ _  STOCK  ON  HAND: 

Brood  Mures 
^  1  ,n*,or^  Stallions, 

\  biu  years  old  and 

Jtrxml’\£r  Recognizing  the  prin- 
^  wtSkje  efplem.-eeptedbynll  Intelli- 

gent  breedeix  that,  liow- 
op.  <y  “  over  well  bred  nnlmalfl  may  be 

...  ,  said  to  fie.irtlietr  pedlgrcca  are  not 

recorded,  they  should,  be  value  cl  only  grades,  1  will 
sell  all  imported  stock  at  grade  prices  when  1  cannot 
furnish  with  the  animal  sold,  pedicn  o  vcittled  liy  the 
original  French  certificate  of  its  number  and  record  in 
tho  rereheron  Stud  Book  of  Franco,  lon.pug,-  iliu* 
trated  Catalogue  sent  free ,  Wayne,  Ills.,  is  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 


FonneylTaaia  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Fa, 

.  ^-^brquiar'B  Standard  Engines  &  Saw  Villi. 

SuuJ  for  ninhtratod 
•  CftiAlogue* 


Patent  Swiss  Cute!  S 

1-4  Easier  dc  faster  than  any  other  Cut¬ 
ter  made.  We  will  prove  this  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  Wilder  Mfg.  Co.,  Monroe,  Ml  ah 


^  SYRACUSE  N.Y  ^ 


SENO  FOB  < 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

'Third  and  Daupliiu  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Send  for  Catalogrue. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


_  _  No.10.WM 

k  FAMILY  SIZE.^^  OOOO 

$3.00. 

s°,d by 

Hardware  Dealers. 


Tested  and  Endorsed  hy  too  Aftrlcultural  Journals. 


Farm  and  Fireside  says:  American  Agrienltorlst  says: 

“After  testing,  each  editor  immediately  "These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 

ordered  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  his  kind  made  in  either  Hemisphere." 
family  use." - - - 

We  prefer  you  buy  from  your  Dealer.  If  he  is  out  of  them,  send  money 
to  us.  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train. 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  14,  1885 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1385,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


MUSKMELON  SEEDS 

Collected  from  the  heat  Growers  of  the 
Hackensack  Valley ,  New  Jersey.  The 
finest  strains  of  the  noted 
HACKENSACK  MELON. 


thick  and  light-green,  and  of  a  very  sweet 
and  delicious  flavor.” 

Mr.  B.  F.  Battles,  of  Brockton,  Mass. ,  see¬ 
ing  our  account  of  this  melon,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bird  requesting  a  few  seeds.  The  following 
is  his  letter  after  harvest: 

‘'Seeing  the  account  of  your  new  cantaloupe 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  sent  to  you 
for  a  few  seeds  in  order  to  test  it.  It  is  just  as 
you  described  it  It  is  double  the  size  of  the 
Montreal  Cantaloupe  and  fully  equal  in  flavor. 

“I  am  much  pleased  with  it*  Knowing 
what  I  do  about  it,  I  would  give  #10  for  a 
package  of  seed  if  I  could  not  get  it  for  less. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  seed.” 

Mr.  Bird  also  sent  the  Rural  a  few  seeds, 
which  were  planted.  All  but  a  portion  of  one 
vine,  however,  were  destroyed.  This  bore  a 
single  melon,  large  in  size,  very  early,  and  of 
fine  quality. 

The  Alaska  Pea. 

The  Rural  has  in  previous  seed  distribu¬ 
tions  sent  out  the  Stratagem,  Telephone, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Rural  New  Yorker 


Rural  Grounds,  so  that  we  speak  from  expe¬ 
rience.  The  seed  is  guaranteed  to  be  true  to 
name.  A  mixed  packet  containing  a  liberal 
quantity  of  all  kinds  will  be  sent  to  applicants 
with  the  other  seeds  of  this  distribution. 


Kolb’s  Gem  Watermelon. 

An  introduction  of  1884,  originated  with 
Major  Kolb,  of  Ala.  It  na3  a  hard  rind,  and 
ships  well.  The  shape  is  nearly  round.  The 
flesh  is  red  and  of  good  quality.  Specimens 
of  50  pounds  are  not  uncommon. 


BIRD  CANTALOUPE. 

We  give  below  the  origin  of  this  melon, 
written  by  the  originator,  Mr.  P.  E.  Bird,  of 
Denver,  Colorado; 

"Two  years  ago  last  RpriDg  I  planted  some 
seed  of  the  Green  Montreal  Cantaloupe,  and 
during  the  Bummer  I  noticed  one  vine  which 
had  on  melons  different  from  those  on  other 
vines.  When  the  melons  got  ripe  I  had  my 
family  eat  them,  and  they  liked  them  so  well 
that  I  saved  the  seed,  and  planted  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  from  which  I  had  a  very  tine 
crop  of  very  large  and  very  early  melons  of 
most  excellent  fl  >vor.  I  had  a  photograph 
taken  of  three  of  them,  of  which  I  sent  you  a 
copy  [See  Fig.  490].  The  melons  proved  of 
very  good  keeping  quality,  for  I  had  them  on 


Twelfth  Regular  Seed 
and  Plant  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  . 


Mammoth  Zron-Clad. 

This  also  was  introduced  in  1884.  Speci¬ 
mens  have  been  grown  weighing  73  pounds. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  shipping  of  all 
varieties  known,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are 
unequaled.  It  is  early  in  ripening.  The  flesh 
is  very  soild,  of  a  red  color,  sugary  and  crys¬ 
talline.  The  shape  i3  oblong,  with  blotched 
bands  of  lighter  color  upon  a  dark  green 
ground.  The  white  flesh  is  very  thin. 


THE  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  TO  BE 
SENT  TO  EVERY  YEARLY  SUB¬ 
SCRIBER  OF  THE  RURAL 
WHO  APPLIES.  S& 


The  Object  of  these  Free  Seed  Distributions 
is  to  enable  our  readers  to  test  all  promising 
high  priced  novelties  without  cost  to  them¬ 
selves. 


The  Bird  Cantaloupe. 

(FROM  COLORADO  ) 

The  best  specimens  weigh  20  pounds,  meas¬ 
uring  82x38  iuebes.  Oblong  in  shape,  thickly 
netted,  deeply  ribbed ;  flesh  thick  and  light- 
green.  Sweet  and  delicious.  Very  early. 
Never  offered  for  sale. 


THE  ALASKA  PEA. 

The  Earliest  Blue  Pea  in  the  World.  Ear 
Her  than  the  Rural  New-  Yorker  Pea. 


Over  90  per  cent,  can  be  gathered  at  one 
picking.  Superior  shipping  qualities.  The 
pods  and  peas  remain  green  longer  than  those 
of  any  other  variety . 

Never  offered  for  sale  in  America.  Small 
quantities  were  last  year  sold  in  England  at 
the  rate  of  #42  per  bushel. 


Quality  superior  to  any  other  smooth  pea, 


TZXS  BEST 

OF  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 

WATERMELON. 

The  packet,  it  is  guaranteed,  will  contain  a 
liberal  quantity  of  seeds  of 

Kolb's  Gem  or  American  Champion , 
Mammoth  Iron-  Clad ,  Pride  of  Georgia , 
Scaly-Burk,  Cuban  Queen ,  and  Orange, 


THE  BIRD  CANTALOUPE.  (Prom  Nature.) 

The  small  melon  is  the  average  size  of  the  Netted  Gem  for  Comparison, 


exhibition  about  a  week  in  town,  and  then 
took  them  to  the  fair,  where  they  remained 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  I  took  them 
home,  and  they  were  still  pretty  firm  and 
sound,  although  they  had  ridden  some  20  miles 
in  a  wagon.  I  took  no  extra  care,  and  gave 
them  no  extra  cultivation,  and  the  land  had 
but  a  light  dressing  of  manure. 

The  three  melons  measured  and  weighed  as 
follows:  32  by  38  inches,  weight  30  pounds; 
31  by  37  inches,  weight  19  pounds;  34  by  8Sl* 
inches,  weight 22 pounds. 

‘‘This  year’s  crop  was  as  good  as  last  year’s, 
although  it  has  been  a  poor  season  for  melons. 
The  crop  ripened  very  early,  some  two  weeks 
before  the  Netted  Gem  and  Bay  View  Melons, 
which  are  considered  early  melons.  This  year 
1  did  not  give  the  land  any  manure,  although 
it  had  cautaloupes  raised  on  it  for  two 
years  before  and  encumbers  two  years  before 
that,  and  still,  without  any  extra  care,  I  had 
many  melons  which  weighed  over  20  pounds 
and  measured  40  inches  around.  The  melons 
in  shape  are  oblong,  and  most  of  them  are  very 
tbi(  kly  netted,  large  and  deeply  ribbed.  Skin, 
when  ripe,  is  brown  with  a  little  yellow;  flesh 


Peas — now  the  most  popular"kinds  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  have  now  to  introduce  yet  another, 
the  Alaska,  which  the  originator,  Mr.  A’.  B. 
Cleveland,  of  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  assures  us 
is  the  earliest  pea  known.  It  has  never  been 
offered  for  sale,  except  in  small  packets  to 
European  growers,  who  paid  for  it  at  the 
rat©  of  $43  tte  bushel.  The  viues  grow  tw’o- 
and-one  half  feet  high,  and  very  uniform. 
Over  80  per  cent.,  Mr.  Cleveland  says,  can  be 
gathered  in  one  picking.  One  of  its  leading 
advantages  is  its  superior  shipping  qualities 
for  the  reason  that  the  pods  and  peas  remain 
green  longer  than  those  of  any  other  variety. 

It  originated  from  the  Keutlsh  Invicta  six 
years  ago,  and  will  not  be  offered  for  sale 
until  the  Spring  of  ISS7.  The  quality,  we  are 
assured,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
smooth  pea. 

Watermelon  Novelties. 

The  improvement  iu  watermelons  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  very  marked,  and 
several  of  the  latest  introductions  seem  to 
leave  little  to  be  wished  for.  All  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  bejow  have  been  raised  at  the 


The  Scalv-Sark 

is  oblongin  shape,  the  largest  melons  weighing 
50  pounds.  The  colorof  the  skin  is  dark  green 
mottled  with  lighter  green.  Flesh  light-red, 
sweet  and  good.  A  fine  shipper.  Vines  very 
vigorous  and  productive.  It  remains  solid  and 
sweet  for  an  unusually  long  time  after  ripening. 


ANCEL  of  MIDNIGHT 


Pride  of  Georgia 

was  offered  for  sale  this  year  for  the  first.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  of  the  first  quality.  Skin 
dark-green  with  prominent  lobes.  Shape 
oval,  or  like  the  Black  Spanish.  It  is  firm 
and  a  good  shipper.  The  melons  grow  to  a 
uniformly  large  size,  though  never  very  large. 


FIELD  CORN, 

The  earliest  field  corn  ever  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grouuds.  Longest  ears  14  inches;  8- 
rowed  yellow  flint.  Ears  borne  low,  plants 
short. 


GARDEN TREASURES 

Over  100  different  kinds  of  flower  seeds  mix¬ 
ed.  In  each  packet  will  be  found  seeds  of  such 
fine  plantB  as  Yucca  lilamentosa,  Diauthus  in 
variety,  Perennial  Phlox,  Hibiscus  moscheu 
tos  and  militaris,  Cauna  seeds  of  improved 
sorts,  Swoet  Peas  (for  cut  flowers),  with  such 
other  seeds  as  Aquilegia,  Campanula,  Celosia 
Pentstemons,  Phlox  Drnmmondii,  and  the 
commoner  kinds  in  endless  variety. 


Orange. 

This  is  oval  in  shape,  and  of  medium  size. 
The  flesh  is  of  a  beautiful  orange  color,  tender, 
solid,  and  sweet;  the  white  flesh  is  as  thin,  as 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  as  that  of  any 
we  have  ever  seen.  Seeds  of  this  were  receiv¬ 
ed  from  A.  W  Smith,  of  Americus  Ga.  The 
variety  is  not  the  old  kind  known  by  the 
name  Orange.  It  has  not  been  offered  for  sale* 
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Cuban  Queen 

is  better  known,  and  needs  no  description. 
We  have  raised  it  every  season  since  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  though  not  of  the  first  quality,  it 
is  yet  productive  and  a  popular  market  variety . 


HACKENSACK  V ALLEY 

MUSK-MELON  SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  STRAINS  OF  THE  BEST 
GRO  WERS. 

For  years  and  years  this  valley  has  been 
noted  for  its  musk-melons,  which  bring  a 
higher  price  in  the  New  \ork  market  than 
any  other  kind.  As  one  of  the  Rural  Editors 
has  lived  near  the  most  successful  growers  for 
18  years,  he  has  been  enabled  to  select  for  this 
distribution  seeds  of  the  best  strains  of  the 
most  successful  growers.  The  melons  vary  in 
size  from  very  large  to  small— but  all  are 
deeply  lobed  and  densely  netted.  The  flesh  is 
yellowish  green,  sweet,  and  tender.  The 
vines  are  strong  growers  and  immensely  pro¬ 
lific,  ripening  their  melons  as  early  as  any 
other  variety.  Each  grower's  melons  differ 
more  or  less  from  all  others,  according  as  each 
has  selected  seed  to  suit  his  own  taste  or  his 
views  as  to  what  will  command  the  readiest  J 
sale  in  the  market.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have 
selected  our  seeds  from  several  of  the  oldest 
and  best  growers. 

Angel  of  Midnight  Corn. 

This  originated  with  Joseph  Breck  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  by  whom  seeds  were  sent  to  the 
Hural  Grounds  where  it  was  tested  with  35 
o.her  kinds  the  past  season.  It  was  planted 
May  18  and  the  kernels  began  to  glaze  August 
5,  showing  it  to  be  an  extremely  early  corn 
and  decidedly  earlier  than  any  other  field  corn 
we  have  ever  grown.  There  are  few  kinds, 
indeed,  that  have  not  been  tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  afe  our  older  readers  are  aware. 

The  following  is  taken  from  our  book  of 
record: 

“Begins  to  ripen  Aug.  5,  and  is  the  earliest 
we  have  ever  tried.  Longest  ears,  14  inches, 

8  rows,  over  60  kernels  in  a  row.  Kernels 
large,  broad,  yellow  flint/  Plants  six  feet 
high  only',  very  leafy  at  bottom— slender  top ; 
ears  low,  often  two  large  ears  to  a  stalk; 
stalks  small,  shanks  long,  cob  small.  This 
will  certainly  ripen,  judged  by  this  season, 
anywhere  that  corn  will  ripen. 

The  Rural  has  made  a  mistake  in  its  pre¬ 
vious  distributions  of  Indian  Corn  in  selecting 
those  kind?  which’  are  too  late  in  ripening  for 
high  latitudes.  But  this  time  we  are  as  confi¬ 
dent  a3  we  can  be  from  a  single  trial,  that  this 
variety,  with  a  name  so -absurd,  will  ripen 
wherever  any  kind  of  field  corn  will  mature. 


PLEASE  NOTE  THIS. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  never  in  any 
case  sold  seeds  or  plants  to  subscribers, 
This  being  well  known,  our  reports  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  tests  are  fully  accepted  as  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  the  true  value  of  hundreds  of 
new  and  high-priced  seeds  and  plants  is  made 
kuown.  When,  by  such  tests,  we  find  that  a 
given  plant  is  more  valuable  than  others  of  its 
kind  which  have  been  generally  cultivated, 
we,  at  once,  if  practicable,  place  it  in  our  next 
Distribution,  and  send  it  without  charge  to 
all  of  our  subscribers  who  apply.  These  dis¬ 
tributions  are  not  premiums  and  are 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
and  their  primary  object  has  always  been, 
and  is,  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

AND,  FURTHER, 

in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  imposi¬ 
tion,  we  shall  send  the  seeds  to  such  appli¬ 
cants  onlt  as  are  regular  subscribers  and 
whose  names  are  therefore  upon  our  lists. 

IT  WILL  SAVE 

us  trouble,  and  it  will  save  our  subscribers 
trouble  and  exju  nse  if  they  will  make  their 
applications  for  the  seeds  and  plants  in  the 
same  letter  in  which  they  reneio  their  sub 
scriptions.  It  i?  only  necessary  to  say<jgj 
XffT'  Send  seeds.”  But  the  application^^ 
£§rmustbe  made  upon  a  separate  slip<J£$ 
Iff*  giving  the  full  name  and  address  ofjgft 
'j-sjTlhc  applicant 

WE  SHALL  BEGIN 

to  distribute  the  seeds  about  the  end  of  Janu¬ 
ary — or  sooner,  if  possible.  As  we  are  pre¬ 
paring  for 

Twenty  Thousand 

applications,  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  will  give  the 
matter  a  little  thought.  Twenty  thousand 
envelopes  are  to  be  addressed,  stamped,  folded 
and  clamped.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  envelopes  have  to  be  printed,  filled 
with  seeds,  folded  and  placed  in  30,000  bags; 


NOV  U 


EACH  SUBSCRIBER 
is  requested  to  inclose  a  two-cent  stamp 
within  his  application,  and  the  request  is 

EARNESTLY  MADE 
that  none  will  apply  for  the  seeds  unless  they 
are  willing  to  give  them  a  careful  trial. 


TO  STRANGERS. 

We  would  respectfully  state  to  those  who 
read  this  Special  Number  of  the  Rural  Ne?V- 
Yorker,  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  this 
journal  is  invariably  stopped  when  the  sub¬ 
scription  expires.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  it  will,  as  we  believe,  support  us  in  the 
following  claims:  1,  Tire  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  filled  with  original  reading  matter 
from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  best  writers  of 
America  and  England.  3,  It  i3  printed  upon 
fine,  natural-colored  paper,  8,  lb  contains 
yearly  not  less  than  560  engravings,  mostly 
original,  by  our  own  artists.  4,  Itisconduct- 
ed  by  practical  farmers,  whose  first  aim  it  is, 
irrespective  of  advertisers  and  all  merely 
pecuniary  or  personal  interests,  to  tell  the 
truth.  5,  The  Rur^l  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  have  established  Experimental  Grounds  in 
connection  with  journalism.  They  comprise 
300  acres.  All  new  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  seeds  and  plants  are  there  tested  and 
the  results  are  impartially  reported  upon  in 
its  columns.  G,  The  Rural  New-Yokker  is 
conscientious,  progressive ,  aggressive,  spark¬ 
ling  and  original.  It  knowingly  admits  no 
ambiguous  or  fraudulent  advertisements.  It 
is  pure  in  tone;  it  is  a  farm,  garden,  religious, 
news  and  litarary  paper  all  in  one,  and  is,  in 
short,  the  complete  family  rural  journal  of 
America.  It  is  national  in  every  department 
and  advocates  no  sectional  interests.  It  con¬ 
tains  16  pages  weekly  and  four  page  supple¬ 
ments  are  issued  whenever  advertising  would 
otherwise  trench  upon  its  reading  matter. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Grounds  (over  390 
acres)  conducted  as  they  are,  purely  in  the 
interests  of  readers,  ofl>r  rare  facilities  for 
making  the  paper  valuable.  As  we  have  said, 
all  new  and  high- priced  seeds  are  tested  at 
once,  and  reported  upon  according  to  their 
worth,  so  that  subscribers  have  before  them  a 
trustworthy  guide  as  to  wbat  novelties  are 
worthy  of  trial. 

We  ask  all  progressive  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  to  examine  the  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  before  subscribing  for  any  family 
journal  another  year.  W e  wish  to  make  the 
truth  appear  and  to  show  that  those  who 
would  meet  with  success  in  laud-culture  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  without  this  journal,  and  that 
it  should  be  subscribed  for  as  a  measure  of 
economy. 

The  price  is  #3  per  year,  and  there  is  no 
club  or  second  price.  Those  who  would  aid  in 
getting  up  clubs  should  send  for  our  new  pre¬ 
mium  lists  and  posters,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  at  once  without  charge. 

■ - ♦  »  » 

Previous  Free  Seed  Distributions 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

It  has  occurred  to  ub  that  a  list  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  seeds  and  plants  whiyh  have  been  sent  to 
our  subscribers  through  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distributions  since  they  were  begun  in 
1877,  might  interest  our  readers  as  showing 
bow  many  different  kinds  have  thus  been  tried 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Canada  and  other  countries.  This  list 
alsoshows  how  many  of  them  previously  un¬ 
known  are  popular  now. 

1877—  Pelargonium  needs  mixed), Moluccella 
l*vis  (Shell  Flower),  Dioseorea  batatas  (Chin¬ 
ese  Yam),  Riciuus  Gibsouii  (Purple  Castor- 
oil  Plaut),  Cloome  spinosa, 

1878—  Pearl  Millet,  Beauty  of  Hebron  Potato, 
Voorhis  Watermelon,  Golden  Rural  Tomato, 
Acme  Tomato,  Bronze  Rietnius,  Hibiscus  Mos 
cheuto3,CallicarpaAmeriuana,Chater’s  Lemon 
Hollyhock, Weigelaa  in  variety  (seeds), Deutzia 
crenata  fl.  pi,.  Hibiscus  mOitaris,  Eryngium 
Lmvenwortbii,  Geranium  sanguineu  a, Yucca 
filamentosa,  Vitis  beterophylla.  Rural  Hybrid 
Aquilegias,  Defiance  Wheat,  Grindeiia  squar- 
rosa. 

1879—  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Plants,  Chester 
Co.  Mammoth  Corn,  Telephone  Pea,  Mold's 
Ennobled  Oats,  Bebb’s  Aquilegia  (seed),  Mag¬ 
nolia  seeds  (in  variety),  Abies  Sibirica,  Pent- 
stemons,  Ipomiea  leptophylla.  Iris  iawigata, 
Aristolocbia  Slpho,  Mangel  New  Golden. 

1880—  Blount’s  White  Prolific  Corn,  Champ¬ 
lain  Wheat,  Clawson  Wheat,  Salix  pentan- 
dra  (cuttings),  Pentstemon  Hybrids,  Rural 
Hybrid  R  Lein  US,  White  Elephant  Potato, 
Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  Argenteuil  As¬ 
paragus,  Giant  Dutch  Purple  Asparagus, 
choicest  strains  of  Chinese  Pinks,  Carnations 
andPicotees,  including  “Eastern  Queen  ”  and 
“Crimson  Belle.” 

1881.— Rural  Dent  Corn,  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  Flint  Corn,  Wysor’s  Fultzo  Clawson 


ANGEL  OF  MIDNIGHT  CORN. 

From  a  Specimen  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Fig.  491. 


Wheat,  Surprise  Wheat,  Shumaker  Wheat, 
Challenger  Lima  B  ans,  Perfection  Golden 
Heartwell  Celery,  Perfect  Gem  Squash,  Rural 
Chater  Hollyhock  (mixed.) 

1883  — Catalpa  speciosa,  Black- bearded  Cen¬ 
tennial  Wheat,  Niagara  Grape  (seeds),  Rural 
Blush  Potato,  Garden  Treasures  (in  great  va¬ 
riety),  Perfection  Watermelon. 

1883  — Wysor's  Early  Shoe  peg  Corn,  Rural 
Union  Corn,  Cleveland's  Rural  N.  Y.  Pea, 
oross  bred  Diehl -Mediterranean  Wheat, Thous¬ 
and  Fold  Rye,  Ilorsforu’s  Market  Garden  Pea, 
Black  Champion  Oats  (in  great  variety),  Best 
varieties  of  tomatoes  mixed. 

1884. — Corn,  50  different  varieties,  crossed 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  Carter's  Stratagem  Pea, 
Sorghum  balapense,  Rural  Bicolor  Tomato, 
King  Humbert  Tomato,  Prince  of  Wales  Pea, 
Green  Flageolet  Beat),  Garden  Treasures. 

It  will  occur  to  our  friends  who  have  looked 
over  the  announcement  of  our  present  Dis¬ 
tribution  that  the  varieties  offered  are  quite  as 
valuable — as  promising  at  least — as  those  of 
any  previous  year. 

The  Rural  “Calico,”  a  potato  originating  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  which  in  yield  and  quality 
as  an  early  variety,  has  never  been  surpassed 
(if  equaled)  by  any  of  the  500  kinds  there  tested, 
will  be  distributed  next  year,  should  the  season 
prove  a  favorable  oue; — and  another  Rural 
seedling  of  equal  value  as  a  late  potato  will  be 
distributed  the  year  after  it  is  hoped. 

Meanwhile  we.are  “fixiug” and  propagating 
our  many  kinds  of  cross-bred  wheats  and 
Hybrids  Between  Wheat  and  Rye,  so  much 
talked  of  by  the  agricultural  press  of  late 
years,  with  a  view  to  distributing  them  as  scon 
as  possible. 


&l )t  &pinricm. 


1  HE  ONE  THING  THAT  FRAUD  CAN¬ 
NOT  COUNTERFEIT. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

I  am  surprised  to  note  the  following  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmers’  Club 
of  a  late  Rural  New-Yorker:  ‘*It  *  is 
probably  true  that  men,  without  the  aid  of 
bees,  now  make  and  sell  comb  honey  in  which 
neither  wax  nor  honey  is  used ;  that  the  comb 
is  made  of  paraffine  and  filled  with  a  sul>- 
stance  like  honey,”  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish 
to  say  that  tho  above  is  not  only  not  prob¬ 
ably  true,  bub  that  it  is  utterly  absurd,  mis¬ 
chievously  false  and  entirely  impossible.  No 
such  thing  has  ever  been  done,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  such  thing  ever  can  be  done. 
Only  Nature's  deft  and  delicate  fingers  can 
fashion  the  beautiful  comb  honey.  Comb 
honey  is  one  thing  that  fraud  can  not  counter¬ 
feit.  Whoever  purchases  the  beautiful,  white, 
incomparable  comb  honey,  ,  may  bo  sure  that 
he  has  Nature’s  product,  pure  and  genuine. 

A  few  years  ago  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  now 
Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  published  au  interesting  article 
on  sugar,  in  the  Popular  Ecieuce  Monthly,  in 
which  he  made  the  above  statement,  appar¬ 
ently  in  all  soberness.  Afterward,  when 
Prof.  Wiley  was  called  upon  for  proof  of 
what  was  palpably  absurd  to  any  one  who 
knows  of  the  real  nature  of  comb  honey— a 
substance  which  is  clearly  inimitable— he  re¬ 
plied:  “I  only  said  it  as  n  snentlflo  pleasan¬ 
try.”  This  statement  was  apparantly  as  can¬ 
did  and  earnest  as  any  part  of  the  article,  and 
so  was  widely  copied  by  the  press  of  the 
country,  and  now,  like  all  untruthful  state¬ 
ments,  it  is,  ever  and  anon,  lifting  its  ungra¬ 
cious  head  only  to  do  mischief. 

Comb  honey  owes  its  excellence  to  its  very 
delicate  structure.  The  cell  walls  of  the  comb 
are  only  l-U0of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thus 
the  delicate  wax  breaks  up  in  the  mouth  al 
most  without  any  extraneous  force,  and  just 
serves  to  reduce  or  dilute  the  exquisite  honey, 
and  so  becomes  one  of  the  most  coveted  articles 
of  diet.  It  seems  almost  like  sacrilege  to  say 
thatsuchunincomparablearticlu  can  be  made 
artificially.  As  before  stated,  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible;  never  mis  been  done  and  never  can 
be  done,  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  publish 
this  correction  at  once,  aud  that  the  many 
papers  that  have  spread  the  error  may  be 
equally  quick  to  fling  out  the  correction;  even 
-then  much  wrong  will  be  done,  for  as  we  all 
know,  falsehood  will  traverse  the  globe  while 
truth  is  hitching  up  her  horse. 

Agricultural  ColL.  Mich. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  for  the 
progressive,  thoughtful ,  industrious  farmer 
and  gardener  in  every  part  of  the  country; 
for  the  suburban  and  country  home;  for  the 
North,  South,  East  un  i  West.,  It  is  con¬ 
scientious,  sparkling,  original ,  practical. 
It  will  instruct  and  interest  every  member 
of  the  household.  It  is  conducted  in  a  way 
that  inspires  the  unqualified  trust  and  re¬ 
spect  of  Us  readers. 


i 


,300  IN  STERLING  PRESENTS, 

ONLY. 


A  $500  JERSEY  BULL, 

Son  of  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  and  carrying  37  I  -2  per  cent,  of  the  blood  of  Mary  Ann  of  St-  Lambert, 

the  famous  36-pound  12  1-2  ounce  butter  cow. 


A  $200  BUGGY,  WORTH  THE  MONEY. 


A  -SlOO  Short-horn  Bull;  a  $100  Empire  Grain  Drill;  a  $90  Wind.  Engine;  a  $90  Eureka  M:>wer.  Note  this!  a  $67  Mystic  Range  and  Furniture;  a  365  Steam  Generator 
and  Cooker;  a  $60  Sewing  Machine;  made  on  a  new  principle,  the  best  one  made;  a  360  Wilson  Bros.’ Farm  Mill;  a  360  Quaker  City  Mill;  a  $55  Excelsior  Range;  a  350 
Syracuse  Sulky  Plow;  a  350  Fertilizer  Spreader;  a  $50 'Incubator,  etc  ,  etc.,  etc. 


This  is  no  Broadway  Toy  Shop,  but  every  present  is  of  solid  worth,  and  is  to  pay  for  doing  good  by  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  Cordial  Invitation  to  all  our  Subscribers  to  Compete. 

EVERY  GIFT  ABSOLUTE,  AND  WILL  GO  TO  SOIVZE  ONE. 

THE  PERSON  SENDING  THE  LARGEST  CLUB,  IF  IT  BE  ONLY  A  DOZEN,  WILL  RECEIVE  THE  BULL;  THE  SENDER  OF  THE  NEXT  LARGEST  CLUB,  THE  SECOND 

PRESENT,  AND  SO  ON  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  LIST. 


xuey  are  amines  muse  iaraiers  nsea. 


These  presents  are  precisely  as  represented.  They  are  made  by  the  be3L  manufaciurers  in  the  country. 

When,  the  contest  is  oven,  our  Subscribers  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  small  successful  Clubs  may  prose  'to  be,  and  will  wish  they  had  joined  in  tlte  contest. 

..  ^  ~  ^ ^  ..  ..  .1  ;  I  /i  i  ’  m  i »  n  <  i  i  '  r  a  ■>  rt  o  n  «r  r  »T  t  ■  ■  w .  »  m  .  .  — *  .  —  _  .  ...  
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Should  you  strive  for  oue  of  these  presents  and  tail,  OUR  REGULAR  PREMIUM  LIST  will  be  AVAILABLE  all  the  same,  aud  you  cannot  fail  to  secure  good  pay  for  your  efforts. 

All  Subscriptions  sent  before  May  1st,  for  18S6,  will  count  upon  these  clubs.  Ve  will  send  the  RURAL  a  full  year  for  32.00,  and  every  Subscriber  will  be  entitled,  as  mentione  l 

elsewhere ,  to 


SAMPLE  COPIES  AND  POSTERS  ALWAYS  GLADLY 


SENT  TO  AID  IN  THE  GOOD  WORK. 


Send  the  names  and  money  as  received,  mentioning  that  they  are  for  Clubs,  aud  we  will  keep  an  accurate  record,  and  on  May  first  will  award  the  presents  as  they  shall  belong. 
The  one  sending  the  largest  number,  whether  many  or  few,  as  we  have  said,  shall  have  the  magnificent  first  gift,  and  so  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  through  the  whole  list,~ 
we  notifying  each  successful  subscriber  at  once.  Those  persons  competing  must  be  actual  subscribers  and  must  secure  the  names  sent,  by  actual  canvLs,  and  not  by 
advertising  or  by  aid  of  sub-agents,  it  being  the  express  understanding  and  wish  of  the  donors,  that  the  presents  shall  go  to  actual  workers  for  their  own  use  and 
not  for  sale;  for  this  reason  actual  workers  liave  a  capital  ohauce  to  get  ample  pay  f  or  little  work.  We  don’t  think  a  choicer  or  more  valuable  lot  of  gifts  was 

ever  beforo  offered,  and  offered  on  such  fair  terms. 

THERE  IS  OXE  OF  THEM  FOR  YOU,  WITH  A  FAIR  EFFORT. 

Now,  Fnencfs,  shall  we  not  all  take  hold  and  double  the  circulation  of  the  best  Farm  and  Home  paper  in  the  world ?  What  say  you? 


N.  B.  The  various  presents  in  this  list 
can  in  no  sense  be  considered  premiums ; 
♦hey  are  absolute  gifts,  and  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  pay  for  extending  the  circulation  of 
the  Rural  by  good  hard  work.  They 
will  go  only  to  actual  subscribers,  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  taken  by  themselves  individual¬ 
ly,  and  not  by  sub  agents,  or  by  adver¬ 
tising  outside  of  their  respective  counties. 
Regular  agents  will  be  provided  for  in 
our  very  liberal  Premium  List,  issued  and 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Any  subscri¬ 
ber  can  engage  in  the  good  work.  Old 
or  new  subscribers  count,  and  may  be 
from  different  post-offices.  Send  the  sub¬ 
scription  with  the  cxa«t  amount  ($2.00)  for 
each  subscriber  as  last  as  taken.  When 
subscribers  want  the  seeds,  say  3o  dis¬ 
tinctly,  sending  two  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scribe;  or  the  subscribers  may  apply  for 
themselves.  Please  mention  with  each 
letter  that  the  names  included  are  for  the 
Gift  Distribution.  This  will  enable  us 
to  keep  a  correct  record.  Send  the 
money  by  draft,  express,  or  postal  money 
order,  always  payable  to  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yokkeb,  or  the  money  may  be  sent  in 
postal  notes,  obtaining  more  than  one 
when  the  sum  is  over  $5.00,  as  they  arc 
not  issued  for  sums  exceeding  31  99. 

Toe  gifts  will  be  awarded  May  1st,  and 
will  in  all  cases  be  packed  aud  delivered 
free,  to  the  freight  or  express  office  in  the 
town  where  manufactured,  or  where  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  description, 
and  the  recipient  will  in  all  cases  pay  the 
freight  or  express  charges.  Now,  friends, 
roll  off  your  coats  and 

SEND  ON  YOUR  NAMES! 

-  -  Mi  ■  — 

PRESENTS. 


No.  1. 

A  $500  JERSEY  BULL. 

A  Hon  ol  Kxiln  of  Hr.  I.ninb’-rt  mid  fon- 
laiiilutf  50  per  ceut  of  Hi.  Lumber!  HI»od. 

That  the  Jersey  is  the  Queeu  of  butter  malt 
ers  we  have  never  doubted.  That  the  infusion 
of  Jersey  blood,  if  from  the  best  butter  famil¬ 
ies,  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  u  duiry 
herd,  by  increasing  the  yield,  giving  finer 
flavor  and  higher  color  to  the  butter,  we  have 


always  believed  aud  taught.  What  the  Ru¬ 
ral  has  ridiculed,  and  did  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  paper  to  break  up,  was  the  senseless 
boom  which  caused  every  animal  bearing  the 
tiatne  of  Jersey  to  sell  for  an  extravagant 
price;  ofteu  covering  more  hundreds,  than 
the  animal  was  worth  dollars,  and  which  boom 
every  true  friend  must  concede  has  done  much 
to  bring  Jerseys  into  disrepute.  We  are  glad 
of  the  change  tnat  has  come  about,  and  that 
hereafter  Jerseys,  like  other  breeds,  wilt  be 
valued  according  to  their  true  worth, measur¬ 
ed  by  their  production,  and  their  power  of 
transmitting  this  fco  their  offspring  So  Iona- 
as  the  butter  qualities  are  maintained,  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  bred  for  more  size,  because, 
with  American  fanners,  other  things  being 
in  proportion, the  larger  animals  are,  the  more- 
valuable  they  are. 

The  fame  of  every  breed,  and  the  Jersey  is 
no  exceptiou.  has  resulted  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  few  families  of  superior  merit.  And 
our  opportunity  lies  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
potency  of  those  families  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  good  qualities  of  each  through  the 
wise  mingling  of  their  blood,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  into  our  herds. 

In  the  St.  Lambert  family,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  Jerseys,  we  have  the  result 
of  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  such  famous 
animals  as  Rioter,  Victor  Hugo,  Lord  Lisgar, 
Stoke  Pogis,  Stoke  Pogis  3d,  Pauliue  and  oth¬ 
ers  which  have  developed  most  remarkable 
butter  qualities.  As  an  instance  of  the  po¬ 
tency  of  certain  of  these  animals:  of  the  29 
living  daughters  of  Stoke  Pogis  8d,  2283;  22 
have  made,  in  seven  days,  over  14  pouuds 
of  butter  each:  12  have  made  over  17 
pouuds,  six  over  20  pounds,  three  over  25 
pounds,  and  the  wonderful  Mary  Aim  of  St. 
Lambert  has  a  record  of  SO  pounds  12'.j 
ounces.  Exile  of  St. Lambert,  whose  liketiess 
we  recently  gave,  is  remarkably  rich  in  the 
bWxl  of  great  butler  makers.  He  carries 
87^pereentof  the  blood  of  IdaofSt.  L.. with  a 
record  of  80  pounds  2' *  ounces.  75  per  cent  of 
that  of  Mary  Ann  of  St.  L. ;  68*^  per  cent  of 
the  blood  of  Mermaid  of  St.  L  .  with  a  record 
of  25  pounds  13'^  ounces;  75  per  oent  of  that 
of  Nuiad  cf  St.  L.,  with  a  record  of 
22  pouuds  2  ounces ;  87}*  per  cent  of 
the  blood  of  Niobe  of  St.  L  ,  with  a  record 
of  21  pounds  9#  ounces,  and  75  per  cent  of 
tbatof  Houeyiuoou  of  St.  L.,  with  a  record 
of  20  pounds  ounces  in  seven  days.  He  is 
full  brother  to  Nell  ot  St.  L.,  which  gave  45 
pounds  of  very  rich  milk  per  day  at  two 
years;  also  of  Fawn  of  8t.  L.,  which  gave  40 
pounds  of  milk  per  day. 

Exile  of  St.  Lambert  is  owned  by  A.  D. 
McBride  and  P.  J.  Cogswell,  of  Rochester. 
New  York,  who  bought  him  in  Canada  when 
a  calf  for  the  sung  sum  of  $3,000,  but  have 
since  refused  $5,000  for  him,  and  would  not 
part  with  him  at  any  price,  as  by  his  use  upon 
their  own  herd,  aud  by  service  fees  from 
others  he  is  paying  a  very  satisfactory  income. 
They  have  in  their  herd  40  cows,  among  which  I 


is  the  blood  of  Coomassie,  Welcome,  St. 
Helier  45,  Alphea,  Jersey  Belie  of  Scituate,and 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Stoke  Pogis  3d.  One  of 
their  cows,  old  Cassey,  nine  years  old,  last 
Summer  on  grass  alone  gave  42  pouuds  of 
milk  per  day,  and  made  20  pounds  10  '^  ounces 
of  butter  per  week  for  three  weeks  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Exile  of  St.  Lambert  is  two  years  old 
past,  is  the  sire  of  34  calves,  of  which  32  are 
solid  color  and  25  are  heifers:  all  show  a 
great  development  of  udder,  and  fine  escutch¬ 
eons. 

The  ambition  of  Messrs.  McBride  & 
Cogswell  is  not  so  much  in  color  or  number  as 
it  is  to  breed  size  and  great  average  butter 
yielders.  They  have  in  view  a  herd  of  ten 
cows  that  shall  average  14  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  for  the  whole  Summer  without  any 
of  this  forcing  process. 

These  gentlemen  will  donate  to  the  Rural 


No.  *2.  A  Brewster  Cro»s-HprIng,  Hide-bar, 
Leather-top  \V a.* on. 

Manufactured  by  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co. 

The  Columbus  Buggy  Compauy  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio,  have,  by  many  years -of  honorable 
dealing,  established  a  very  enviable  reputation. 
By  refusing  from  the  first  to  make  any  low- 
priced,  cheap  work,  and  always  striving  to 
see  how  good  a  wagon  they  could  make,  they 
have  come  to  be  known  far  aud  wide  as  the 
I  makers  of  the  beet  buggies,  phaetons,  surreys 
and  carriages  that  can  bo  found.  Their  ve¬ 
hicles  are  throughout  ot  the  best  quality  aud 
latest  styles,  and  though  not  the  lowest  priced, 
are  by  far  the  cheapest  when  the  quality  is 
taken  into  consideration.  They  now  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  wheels,  and  in  them  use  the 
bast  second-growth  hickory  that  can  be  fouud 
ou  the  Hickory- covered  hills  of  Southern  Ohio, 


to  be  usi-d  as  u  premium,  a  bull  calf,  son  of  the 
Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  to  be  kept  by  them  until 
of  safe  age  to  ship,  and  then  properly  crated 
and  delivered  at  any  R.  R.  or  express  office  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Of  course,  '.t  cannot  now  he 
told  which  of  their  cows  will  drop  male  calves, 
but  we  are  assured  by  Messrs  McBride  &  Cogs¬ 
well  thatit  shall  be  from  a  Registered  cow  and 
of  9ome  superior  strain,  and  thev  would  feel 
offended  if  offered  less  than  foOO.OO  for  one  no 
better. 

We  have  been  often  urged  by  our  friends  to 
put  a  Jersey  bull  among  the  presents  offered, 
and  we  are  now  extremely  happy  to  head  our 
list  with  this  magnificent  autuial.  We  will 
give  it  to  tho  subscriber,  or  the  Agricultural 
Society  sending  us  the  largest  list  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  previous  to  the  first  day  of  May  It  does 
seem  as  if  here  is  au  opportunity  for  some  oue 
or  some  community  to  secure  a  sire  that  will 
add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
cows  in  their  vicinity . 


famous  everywhere  as  the  second-growth 
hickory  district  After  being  sawed,  the 
spokes  are  carefully  selected  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  air-seasoned.  The  entire  gearing  is 
also  made  of  the  best  second-growth  hickory. 
Toe  bodies  are  made  of  ash  and  yellow  pop¬ 
lar,  thoroughly  air  season ed,  and  every  joint 
is  screwed  and  glued.  The  corners  arelapoed 
instead  of  mitered,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  corners  to  open.  The  iron  work  is  as 
good  as  can  be  mails.  The  axles  are  of  the 
best  steel,  half  patent,  fau  tailed.  The  springs 
uru  oil- tempered  and  by  the  best  makers 
The  tires  are  steel,  aul  all  other  iron  work  is 
of  -N  or  way  irou.  The  dash  is  made  of  the  best 
leather.  With  facilities  and  machinery  un¬ 
surpassed,  and  with  ample  capital,  they  make 
only  buggies  and  light  carriage* ;  and  by  thus 
couoeutratmg  their  efforts  u;-on  one  class  of 
work,  and  by  thorough  system  in  business, 
and  employing  the  best  of  skilled  workmen, 
aud  by  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of 


tallied  in  the  direction  of  milk  and  butter.  Among  the  latter  is  our  staunch  friend  Mr. 
W.  S.  Upton,  of  Mount  Upton,  New  York,  the  man  to  whom  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Self- 
binding  Reaper  was  presented  last  year.  For  20  years  be  has  been  breeding  with  this  end  in 
view;  be  has  now  18  selected  females,  which  take  no  mean  position  as  dairy  cows.  In  his 
herd  he  has  used  such  sire3  as  Beau  of  Winfield  38676;  10th  Baron  of  Mnrley  28530,  Ba¬ 
ron  Bates  3d  11331,  Waterloo  47224,  and  is  now  using  Waterloo  of  Upton,  a  son  of  the 
above,  out  of  Golden  Beauty,  a  cow  giving,  on  grass  alone,  52  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  This 
bull  is  a  rich  roan,  and  shows  in  bis  get  that  he  stamps  his  calves  with  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  bis  dam,  as  is  shown  by  the  heifers.  The  bull  calf  from  Waterloo  of  Upton,  nut  of 
some  one  of  the  18  cows  recorded,  kept  till  of  suitable  age  and  delivered  free  to  the  R.  R. 
at  Mt.  Upton,  worth  $100,  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of  the  4th  largest  club.  Some 
dairy  community  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  an  effort  and  secure  this  bull. 


No.  5  Eureka  Mower. 

In  the  Eureka  the  cutter  box  is  directly  behind  the  horses  and  in  front  of  the  drive- 
wheels.  There  are  two  sizes,  cutting  six  aud  seven  feet  wide,  and  as  the  horses  do  not  tread 
on  the  cut  grass,  it  is  left  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  drying.  We  have  been  using  a 
six-foot-cut  Eureka  for  some  five  years,  cutting  each  year  from  80  to  100  acres  of  the 


stoutest  grass;  we  consider  it  indispensable,  and  would  no  sooner  think  of  going  back  to 
a  narrow,  side-cutting  mower  than  we  would  to  the  old  hand  rake  reaper.  Any  ordinary 
pair  of  farm  horses caD  handle  our  six  foot-cut  with  more  ease  than  they  could  the  four  foot 
side-cut  machine,  and  they  easily  cut  ope  half  more  acres  in  a  day.  No  matter  how 
heavy  the  grass,  (and  with  our  heavy  manuring  it  is  heavy  enough),  the  Eureka 
Dever  falters.  So  long  as  time  is  money  and  horse  flesh  costs  money,  we  shall  never  ceaso 
the  use  of  the  Eureka  mower,  as  it  saves  both  time  aud  horse  fle^h.  It  is  made  by  the 
Eureka  Mower  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y,  Price  $90.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving  this  to 
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material,  tbev  have  succeeded  in  making  a  wagon  that  has  no  superior.  The  great  specialty 
of  manufacture  by  the  Columbus  Baggy  Company  is  the  Brewster  Side  bar  wagon,  which 
is  now  a  very  popular  wagon  with  Americans.  For  business  men  as  well  as  pleasure-drives  it 
has  no  equal,  being  light,  strong  durable,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  carriage  makers  and  horse¬ 
men  to  be  the  best  wagon  ever  introduced.  We  give  above  a  cut  of  their  No.  6  Brewster  wagon, 
which  is  made  in  their  best  manner;  hasa  handsome  buffed  leather  top  and  side  curtains;  has 
tubular  bow-sockets;  the  bows  are  leather  covered ;  leather  cushions  and  fall;  velvet  rag  and  Peter’s 
patent  le  tber  dash.  In  fact,  ibere  is  no  better  wagon  made.  Price  $200.  We  will  give  this 
splendid  wagon,  boxed  and  delivered  aboard  the  cars  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  person  send¬ 
ing  the  second  largest  dub.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  splendid  wagon  fora  very  little  work. 
Send  to  the  Columbus  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  tbeir  circular,  see  what  a 
fine  wagon  this  is,  and  then  go  to  work  and  secure  it.  You  can  do  it. 


No.  3-  The  Empire  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

We  would  as  soon  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  way  of  cutting  our  grain  with  the 
cradle  as  to  sow  it  by  hand.  Such  a  method  is  very  laborious,  takes  more  time,  more  seed, 
and  the  grain  is  very  unevenly  covered,  and  the  whoie  operation  is  liable  to  be  stopped  at 
any  point  by  storms.  We  sow  everything  with  the  drill,  not  only  all  the  sowed  grains, 
but  corn,  beets,  turnips,  beans,  etc. 

The  Empire  Drill  is  made  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  drill  houses  in  thi» 


country,  and  in  making  drills  they  have  arways  kept  in  the  fromt  rank,  ana  the  Empire 
is  their  latest  and  best  drill.  For  a  grain  feed,  it  uses  a  device  that  is  positive  in  its  action 
with  hut  a  aiugle  delivery  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  takes  the  seeds  from  the  extreme 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  and,  with  a  large  passage,  carries  it  forward  and  drops  it  in  a 
continuous,  unvarying  stream,  and  with  uo  possibility  of  cloggiag.  The  quantity  of  seed 
per  acre  is  regulated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  feed  wheels  are  rotated,  and  as  this 
is  positively  governed  by  the  gear  used,  there  is  no  kind  of  guess-work  as  to  how  much  seed 
is  used.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  as  only  three  pieces  are  used  in  the  whole  device 
aod  still  nothing  could  be  more  efficient.  The  Empire  has  also  a  Force  Peed  Fertilizer  At¬ 
tachment.  so  constructed  that  the  size  of  the  discharge  is  never  altered,  consequently  it 
doe*notclng  when  sowing  only  a  small  quantity.  There  is  nothing  working  through  the 
body  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  box,  nor  does  the  mass  ever  become  pasty  and  refuse  to  feed, 
but  the  last  ounce  will  ruu  out  and  the  discharge  is  even,  constant  and  accurate.  There 
is  no  guess  work  in  this  drill.  Each  revolution  of  the  feed  works  takes  out  a  definite  quantity, 
and  as  it  is  made  to  revolve  faster  or  slower,  more  or  lees  Is  sown.. 

A  grass  seeder,  made  on  ♦he  same  principle,  is  also  attached  to  the  drill,  which  works  with 
equal  accuracy  and  certainty,  so  that  at  a  single  operation,  the  grain  and  grass  are  sowu. 

The  tubes  or  hoes  are  constructed  with  a  spring,  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  they 
can  be  set  at  any  angle,  they  will,  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  stone  or  other  obstruction, 
at  once  give  back  aud  pass  over  it  without  breaking,  resuming  their  proper  positiou 
instantly.  The  lever  and  roller  which  elevate  the  tubes  are  on  a  new  principle  and  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  feed  is  shut  off  before  the  tube3  are  taken  from  the  ground,  so  tbafc  no 
seed  is  scattered  on  the  surface  to  be  left  uncovered.  Nothing  can  give  better  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  the  Empire  drill,  and  we  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  it  to  the  friend  to 
whom  it  shall  belong. 

It  is  made  by  the  Empire  Drill  Company,  of  Shortsville,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  Its 
price  is  $100,  and  it  is  worth  more  money.  It  will  be  given  to  the  subscriber  sending  us 
the  third  largest  club. 


himself.  The  Champion  is  a  vaneless,  self¬ 
regulating  wind-mill  that  completely  harnesses 
the  wind  and  forces  it  right  down  to  business. 
The  manufacturers,  the  great  star  wood  and 
iron  pump  makers  and  bunting  aud  fishing 
boat  builders,  Powell  &  Douglass,  of  VVauke 
gau,  111.,  warrant  it  never  to  blow  to  pieces 
so  long  as  the  tower  stands,  claiming  that  it 
will  stand  wind  storms  better  than  auy  other. 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  circulars  fully  de¬ 
scribing  it  from  the  home  office,  or  fer  the 
New  Englaud  States,  from  J.  L.  Colcord, 
Peabody,  Mass.  Price  $90.  We  will  present 
it  to  the  sender  of  the  5t  h  largest  club. 


hoes  grow  as  much  as  a  full  feed  of  dry  corn, 
and  produce  pork  at  a  tithe  of  t  he  cost.  Then 
in  cold  weather,  the  co»s  will  give  more  milk 
and  make  more  butter  if  tbeir  feed  is  cooked 
and  their  water  warmed;  and  for  cleaning 
barrels,  etc.,  scalding  hogs,  and  numerous 
other  things,  this  steam  generator  is  just  what 
is  needed.  It  is  made  of  No.  12  boiler  iron, 
and  so  made  as  to  have  a  large  heating  sur¬ 
face,  to  be  easily  fed  with  water,  and  to  be 
Cleaned  out  when  using  dirty  water.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  gauge  cocks,  a  safety  valve,  and  a 
blow  off  cock  It  is  24  inches  in  diameter  and 
four  foot  high,  aud  weighs  350  pounds.  It  is 
just  the  thiug  for  cooking  hog  food,  steaming 
cattle  food,  heating  drinking  water,  healing 
greeu-housos  or  other  buildings,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  an  abundance  of  steam  for  a  two  horse 
power  engine.  It  is  made  by  Ewald  Over, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  makes  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  agricultural  line.  Price  $65.  We 
will  give  it  complete  for  the  eighth  largest 
club.  And  we  know  it  will  give  abundant 
satisfaction  to  him  who  gets  it. 


No.  7.  Mugoe  Mystic  Range. 

The  name  of  the  Magee  Furnace  Co.  is  a 
guarantee  of  superior  goods  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing.  From  a  small  beginning  in  Boston,  by 
making  nothing  but  the  best  goods,  their 
reputation  has  spread  until  now  it  would  be 


No.  4.  Sliort-born  Ball,  Son  of  Waterloo  of  Upton,  a  Milk  nnd  Batter  Strain. 

That  the  Short  horn  is  the  prince  of  beef  animals  no  one  doubts.  Many  have  believed 
that,  with  proper  attention  to  selection  and  breeding,  as  much  excellence  could  be  at- 
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hard  to  find  a  place  where  the  Magee  stoves 
are  not  known  aud  as  the  best.  Their  main 
office  and  salesrooms  are  in  Boston,  where 
daily  immense  numbers  of  stoves  and  ranges 
are  sold.  They  have  also  branch  wholesale  j 
houses  at  92  Beckman  St.,  New 
York;  80  Lake  8t.,  Chicago;  8 
and  10  Pine  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  with  Bood  Bros.,  Kansas 
City,  and  with  Jauney  Bros., 

Minnesota,  aud  I  heir  stoves  are 
retailed  in  nearly  every-  town  of 
this  country,  and  are  everywhere 
the  standard  of  excellence,  none 
claiming  to  make  better.  tl  . ..  — 

Of  the  Mystic  Range,  which  is 
tbeir  latest  und  host,  they  are  H  I  §jj§5  | 

daily  making  55,  and  are  still  l|||  | 

unable  to  supply  their  orders. 

This  range  iB  made  in  various 
stylesand  of  various  prices,  but.  11 J  ESS 
all  work  splendidly.  We  shall  [flLaSlI 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  a 
Mystic  Range  like  the  cut,  hav-  ^Hr '  a 
ing  six  eight  inch  holes,  a  res¬ 
ervoir  bolding  ten  gallons,  a 
cabinet  base  with  polished  edges, 
a  high  shelf,  a  very  large  ash  pan, 
and  an  oven  26x20  Inches.  The  ar¬ 
range  will  be  fitted  for  wood  or  m&x 

coal  as  desired.  Price  $57. 

Given  to  the  subscriber  who  semis  fcgEg 

us  the  seventh  largest  club.  W  e 

believetbata  club  of  le*8  thaD  57  Yj* 

will  secure  It,  and  we  know  that 

it  wil'  make  tho  home  cheery 

and  the  wife  happy  wherever  * 

it  shall  go.  Now  may  we  not 

hope  that  among  *  the  many  Rural  j 

girls  and  boys  w  ho  are  going  to  marry  this 

Winter  and  will  be  going  to  housekeeping  in  \ 

the  Spring,  some  will  make  it  a  point  to  secure  J 


No.  9.  Tho  Avcrv  Hisrh-itrni  slewing 
Machine. 

The  lightest-running,  stillest,  most  reliable 
machine  evor  invented.  A  sewing  machine 
is  a  household  necessity.  A  good  one  is  the 
greatest  labor-saver  ever  invented  and  a 
treasure;  while  ft  poor  cue  is  enongh  to  try 
the  temper  of  an  angel  We  have  often 
visited  farms  provided  with  all  tho  improved 
machines  that  could  be  used  to  lessen  the 
labors  of  tho  farm;  aud  iu  the  house  found 
the  wife  toiliog  with  a  noisy,  bard  run¬ 
ning,  rickety  machine,  enough  to  craze 
aud  fret  and  worry  her  to  death.  On  inquiry 
we  have  been  surprised  at  the  Ignorance  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  machines. 
We  never  could  quite  see  why  people  would 
buy  the  old  -style  low  arm,  cog  wheeled,  hard- 
running,  noisy  machines,  when  with  about  the 
same  money  an  improved  light  naming, 
noiseless,  high  arm  could  be  purchased.  The 
Avpry  machine  which  we  show  in  the  cut, 


and  which  we  off^r  ns  a  gift  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  send  us  clubs,  is  the  latest  triumph 
of  inventive  genius.  It  is  a  high-arm  machine, 
almost  absolutely  noiseless  and  by  far  the 


No.  6.  Champion  Wlnd-Dlll. 

“The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  and 
while  faithfully  doing  the  work  of  him  who 
provides  a  harness  for  it.  laughs  at  the  folly 
of  him  who  does  the  hard  work  of  pumping 


this  splendid  range?  So  anxious  aie  we  to 
have  one  in  each  new  borne  that  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  Rural's  family ,  that  we  will 
guarantee  one  to  any  couple  sending  57  sub¬ 
scribers,  whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  size 
of  the  club  to  which  thiB  one  goes,  aud  to  every 
Rural  girl  who  may  secure  one,  we  will  add, 
atour  own  expense. a  complete  set  of  furniture. 
Now,  girls,  tf  you  are  worthy  of  the  good 
Rural  boys  who  are  going  to  marry  you, 
lot's  see  what  you  cun  do  for  yourselves. 

No.8.  The  Excelsior  Stenm  Generator  and 
Feed  steamer. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  on  a 
farm  for  which  hot  water  or  steam  is  needed. 
Small  potatoes,  apples  or  pumpkius,  if  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  and  mixed  with  a  little  corn  or 
barley  meal  or  wheat  middlings,  will  make  the 
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easiest-running  machine  made.  It  has  a 
shuttle,  makes  a  lock  stitch,  and  the  shuttle 
and  feed  motion  are  in  one  piece  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  getting  out  of  ‘’trim.” 
The  Avery  is  made  on  a  new  principle,  hav¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  mechanical  combination, 
which  does  away  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pieces  and  bas  no  need  of  cogs,  cams, 
links  and  levers,  thus  making  it  simple,  easy 
to  keep  in  order,  aDd  running  with  half  the 
power  of  the  otder  styles  of  machines.  These 
machines  are  made  by  the  Avery  Sewing 
Machine  Company.,  813  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  in 
different,  styles,  the  prices,  varying  from 
$45  to  $05.  We  shall  give  to  the  sender  of 
the  ninth  largest  club  a  No.  4  machine,  the 
same  as  shown  above,  with  handsome  iron¬ 
work.  four  drawers,  drop  leaf,  and  cover. 
Price  $00  00.  We  will  also  guarantee  one, 
delivered  free,  to  any  person  who  shall  send 
40  subscribers  Remember  this  is  no  old  style 
muebiue.  nor  any  imitation  of  any  machine, 
such  as  ere  offered  by  so  many  papers  at  from 
$15  to  $22,  and  dear  at  any  price;  but  a  brand- 
new  machine  on  a  brand  new  principle  and 
the  best,  easiest- running, highest- priced  though 
cheapest  machine  in  the  market.  We  should 
have  calls  for  a  thousand  at  least 


No.  12.  Charter  Oak  Range. 

Complete  for  coal  or  wood  and  with  water 
front  if  desired.  This  is  a  magnificent  range 
or  cooking  stove,  with  four  or  six  holes  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  so  constructed  as  to  work  very 
rapidly  and  efficiently  with  but  little  fuel. 
The  perforated  or  gauze  oven  doors  are  the 
latest  improvement  aDd  are  giving  great  satis¬ 
faction.  This  stove  is  made  by  one  of  the  best 
and  most  reliable  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  great  West,  and  their  business  is 
very  rapidly  extending.  Their  reputation  has 
been  won  by  good  work  and  honest  dealing. 
This  is  among  their  best  stoves.  It  works  well 


open  pans  of  warm  water,  and  the  air  for 
ventilation  is  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture  before  being  ad  mitted  to  the  egg  chamber. 
The  eggs  of  a  tray  are  all  turned  at  once,  by 
using  an  extra  tray,  and  the  batcher  to  be 
successfully  run  requires  attention  but 
twice  in  24  hours,  and  then  not  over  10 
minutes  each  time.  The  nest  of  everything  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  ‘'Success.”  The 
wood-work  is  of  first-class,  well-seasoned  pine, 
thoroughly  paiDted ;  the  tanks,  tubes,  boilers 
and  lamp  are  of  copper  or  kaiamein— a  sort  of 
iron  that  will  not  rust.  These  hatchers  are  of 
several  sizes,  and  are  made  by  the  Success 
Hatcher  Co,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  "We  will  give 
a  No.  0,  capacity  200  eggs,  price  $50,  to  the 
pergon  sending  the  16th  largest  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

No.  17.  Crystal  Creamer  No.  4. 

This  is  the  only  creamer  known  in  which 
the  vessels  containing  the  milk  are  made  of 
glass.  The  cans  in  this  are  made  of  an¬ 
nealed  glass  and  are  tougher  than  common 
glass,  and  bold  from  five  to  ten  gallons  each. 
They  are  bung  in  an  iron  vat,  like  a  sink,  14 
inches  deep,  tnrough  the  bottom  of  which  the 
tapering  points  of  the  cans  project, and  through 


No.  10.  Frank  WIIsou'm  l’atent  Bone  and 
Cora  Mill. 

Scarcely  a  farmer  but  has  tons  of  bones 
lying  about,  while  other  tons  can  be 
bought  from  surrounding  farms  at  a  mere 
nominal  price,  which  bones,  now  only  a  nui¬ 
sance,  if  finely  ground  and  applied  to  the  soil, 
would  add  much  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
farm.  The  best  of  the  bones  are  also,  when 


these  points  faucets  are  attached  for  drawing 
both  the  milkand  cream.  Tbeupper  part  of  the 
can,  that  within  the  iron  sink,  is  surrounded 
with  the  water  and  ice  for  cooling  the  milk. 
The  cone  shape  of  the  lower  end  of  can  insures 
the  removal  of  any  sediment  with  the  first 
Sow  of  milk.  As  the  glass  is  wholly  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  the  acids  of  the  milk,  it  is  easily  kept 
clean  and  sweet,  requiring  no  scalding,  and  it 
is  practically  everlasting  if  used  with  care. 
These  creamers  are  made  of  a  capacity 
adapted  to  almost  any  number  of  cows.  They 
are  made  by  C.  L.  Kneeland,  Franklin,  N.  Y., 
who  will  gladly  send  circulars  toanyone.  The 
price  of  the  No.  1  Senior  is  $42,  and  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  sending  it  to  the  sender  of 
the  17th  largest  club. 


No.  IS.  A  Leicester  Rain.  One  rear  old, 

took,  first  prize  of  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Albany, 
this  year.  Mr.  W .  S.  Moore,  Mt.  Upton.  N. 
Y.,  also  donates  the  first  prize  one  year-old 
Leceister  Ram,  bred  from  stock  imported  by 
John  Clark,  Delhi,  New  York.  To  say  that 
he  wod  first  prize  at  Albany  State  Fair  as  a 
yearling  is  all  that  need  be  said  of  him,  and  he 
is  richly  worth  $40.  The  sender  of  the  18th 
largest  club  will  get  him. 


No.  13.  Spanglers*  Fertilizer  Dlstribu- 
tor. 

A  machine  that  will  sow  ashes  or  the  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  now  so  extensively  used,  and 
doit  evenly  and  rapidly  is  a  great  desidera 
turn.  Much  larger  quantities  of  these  w  aid 
be  used  only  for  the  hard  and  disagreeable 
task  of  spreading  them.  The  Spangler  is  the 
machine  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  State 


with  the  end  in  view,  l  have  made  great  im¬ 
provement.  and  believe  it  entirely  practicable 
to  make  the  Merino  the  beet  she^p  in  the 
world,  namely  a  profitable  mutton  sheep,  with 
long  delaine  wool  Twenty  five  of  my  flock 
went  last  Winter  without  grain,  sheared 
an  average  of  18  pounds,  and  my  best 
ram  sheared  7>£  pounds  of  scoured  wool.’’ 
This  is  a  fine  fleece.  Mr  Moore  this  year  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  received  $172  in 
premiums  on  his  sheep.  The  ram  which  we 
offer  took  second  premium  as  a  two-year-old, 
is  worth  $50,  and  will  go  to  the  sender  of  the 
14th  largest  club. 


ground,  just  what  is  needed  for  feeding  the 
chickens  and  young  animals.  A  certain 
amount  is  more  valuable  than  grain.  What 
is  needed  is  a  mill  such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut, 
which  can  be  run  with  from  one  to  foot" 
horses,  and  will  griud  frotnfiOO  tol, 000 pounds 
of  bone  daily.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  set 
of  burrs  for  grinding  corn  nr  other  groins,  and 
with  these  it  will  grind  from  five  to  twelve 
bushels  per  hour.  This  mill  is  well  made,  the 
shafts  being  of  steel.  The  burrs  are  of  the 
best  chilled  cast  steel  and  put  together  in  sec¬ 
tions,  so  that  when  a  part  is  worn  out,  it  can 
be  cheaply  replaced.  This  is  just  what  you 
need,  it  is  made  by  Wilson  Brothers,  of 
Easton.  Pa.  Tee  price  of  the  No.  8  is  $60.  We 
will  present  it  to  the  sender  of  the  tenth 
largest  club.  Shatl  it  be  you  ? 


No.  II.  Quaker  City  Double-Reduction 
Grinding  Mill* 

This  mill  is  so  constructed  as  to  do  away 
entirely  with  the  objec  tion  sometimes  urged 
against  the  iron  nulls,  that  they  cut  the  grain 
into  small  particles  instead  of  mashing  or 
grinding  it.  In  its  first  reduction,  which 
takes  place  in  the  bosom  or  larger  part  of  the 
burrs,  the  griuding  edges  are  sharp  and  so 
run  together  as  to  cut  the  grain  into  small 
pieces  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power. 
The  rnenl  then  passes  lietweon  the  fiat,  outer 
portion  or  the  grinding  discs,  on  which  the  fur 
rows  are  reversed,  having  tbeir  inclined  sur¬ 


and  gives  good  satisfaction.  Here  is  a  chance 
of  obtaining,  with  little  work,  a  good  stove, 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  neglect,  We  gave 
away  one  of  these  stoves  last-  year,  and  we 
now  offer  another,  hoping  it  may  go  to  some 
of  our  young  people.  If  there  "is  oue  thing 
that  pleases  us  more  than  another,  it  is  to  see 
our  boys  and  girls  forming  happy  unions  for 
life  and  starting  out  to  farm  a  few  acre®,  more 
or  less,  on  their  own  account,  and  we  ailwavs 
like  to  do  all  we  can  t >  inakesm'h  homes  hap¬ 
py.  and  we  would  like  to  send  this  good  stove 
into  such  a  house  Rural,  girls  and  boys,  will 
not  some  of  you  go  to  work  and  give  us  the 
chance  to  do  so  }  And  if  a  girl  will  win  it, 
we  will  add  the  furniture  on  our  own  account, 
and  some  time  come  and  dine  with  them.  It 
was  presented  to  U3  bv  the  Excelsior  Manu 
factoring  Company,  8k  Louis,  Mo. 

So  13.  Syracu-e  Sulky  l’low. 

The  sulky  plow,  after  several  years'  pro¬ 
bation,  has  won  its  way  into  public  favor 
and  has  secured  a  place  of  permanence  i»n  the 
American  farm.  For  all  purposes  and  for  all 
kinds  of  land,  there  is  u->  plow  superior  to  the 
Syracuse.  The  reputation  of  this  company  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  of  the  best 
manufacture,  and  its  extended  sale  testifies  to 


faces  forward, aud  receiving  the  small  particles 
which  are  mashed  and  mellowed  until  exactly 
resembling  the  meal  ground  in  the  Buhr-stoue, 
actually  enlarging  one-third  in  bulk.  So  oer 
tain  are  the  manufacturers  that  this  mill  will 
please  ull  who  try  it.  that  they  offer  to  send 
it  on  u  trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  what  is 
claimed,  it  may  be  returned;  or  they  will 
receive  it  at  any  time  within  one  year,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  French  Buhr  mill  at  the  full 
price  paid  for  it.  This  mill  will  grind  any 
kiud  of  grain,  or  cobs  and  corn,  alio  bones 
and  ovster  shells,  course  or  lino,  as  desired. 
It  can  be  run  by  any  ordinary  horse  power  or 
steam  engine.  When  we  consider  the  great 
advantage  in  having  grain  ground  for  fowling 
purposes  it  is  a  wouder  tout  more  mills  are 
not  iu  use.  This  anil  is  made  by  A.  W .  Straub 
&  Co..  Station  B,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  manu¬ 
factory,  8  787-89-aud  '41  Filbert  St.  Price, 
$60  00,  and  it  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of 
the  eleventh  largest  club. 


its  uniform  success.  All  its  import  parts 
are  of  the  best  brand  of  Bessemer  steel.  Its 
wheels  ar©  of  iron  with  ste-el  spokes,  light,  and 
at  the  same  time,  strong.  The  boxes  are  of 
chilled  Inin  running  on  steel  axles,  and  so 
made  that  they  can  l*e  cosily  taken  out  and 
replaced  when  worn  out.  It  is  made  through¬ 
out  of  the  best  materi  -  Is  and  on  the  most  ap 
proved  principles.  When  in  use  the  furrow 
wheel  runs  ahead  of  the  plow  and  out  of  the 
way,  but  w  hen  raised  out  of  the  ground  this 
wheel  recedes  until  the  plow  is  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels  and  supported  on  a  balance, 
so  there  is  no  weight  to  he  carried  by  the 
horses’  necks.  The  plow  is  lifted  from  the 
ground  by  simply  pressing  a  catch  on  the  le¬ 
ver,  by  the  team,  so  that  a  boy  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  lady  can  easily  operate  it  and  do 
first  class  work.  It  is  made  by  the  Syracuse 
Chilled  Plow  Company.  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Price,  complete,  $50,  We  will  give  one,  com¬ 
plete.  with  an  extra  point,  extra  jointer 
point,  screw  wreuch,  neck  yoke  and  whitffe- 
trees,  to  the  person  sending  the  thirteenth 
largest  list  of  subscribers,  and  we  guarantee 
one  to  every  one  who  sends  a  club  of  50,  aud 
we  will  pay  freight. 

No  14.  A  Thoroughbred  Merino  Prize  Rum. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Moore,  of  Mt.  Upton,  has  been 
breeding  Merinos  on  a  sensible  plan.  He  has 
been  trying  to  develop  more  carcass,  less 
wrinkles  and  more  wool  of  longer  and  finer 
staple,  with  less  grease.  His  sheep  are  of  large 
bony,  low  on  the  legs,  with  a  long,  delaine 
fleece,  aud  he  has  reduced  the  horns  to  as  low 
a  proportion  as  possible.  Mr.  Moore  writes; 
‘‘By  careful  selection  of  the  rams  every  year 


No  19.  Magee's  Ideal  Parlor  Heater. 

This  stove  is  a  base  burning,  self  feeding, 
bard  coal  steve.  It  is  beautiful  in  design, 
works  perfectly,  and  is  a  powerful  heater. 
There  is  none  better,  and  with  this  any 
family  may  laugh  at  the  severest  blizzard  that 


Fair  Notes  from  Albany.  We  examined  it 
carefully,  and  we  were  well  pleased  with  it. 
It  will  sow  from  .200  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre. 
It  is  so  made  that  in  sowing  ashes  containing 
coals  or  small  stones  it  will  either  break  them 
mto  rragments  so  small  as  to  easily  pass 
through,  or  else  push  them  out  of  the  way  so 
as  at  all  times  to  sow  the  fertilizer  evenly  and 
surely.  This  machine  Is  strong,  simple,  and 
so  positive  m  its  action  that  it  never  varies. 
It  is  made  by  J.  W,  Spangler  &  Bro.,  York] 
Pa.,  and  the  size  we  offer  is  worth  $50,  aud  no 
mistake.  We  will  give  it  for  the  15;h  largest 
club,  6 


No.  16.  The  Success  Hatcher. 

That  chickens  can  be  successfully  hatched 
and  raised  by  the  use  of  artificial  beat,  has 
been  made  more  and  more  certain  by  each 
year's  trials  and  successes.  And  that  the 
Success  Hutcher  has  stood  among  the  very 
best  is  attested  by  its  four  years  of  successful 
competition  and  its  constantly  increasing 
sales.  Bur  that  it  might  distance  ali  compel 
itors,  its  manufacturers  have  at  great  expense 
added  a  new  heating  and  regulating  appar¬ 
atus.  The  heat  is  furnished  by  a  kerosene 


lamp,  and  the  improvement  consists  in  con¬ 
structing  this  with  a  reservoir  holding  several 
gallons  and  so  binging  it  permanently  to  the 
machine  that  it  cauuot  get  tipped  over  or  up¬ 
set,  and  as  now  made,  it  does  not  need  filling 
of  toner  than  twice  a  week.  The  heat  regu¬ 
lator  consists  of  a  thermostatic  bar  inside  the 
egg  chamber  and  a  chlorine  electric  battery, 
w  hich,  when  set  up.  requires  no  attention  for 
two  years.  The  regulator  is  so  sensitive  that 
the  variation  of  the  temperature  of  one  fourth 
of  a  degree  iu  the  egg  chamber  regulates  the 
lamp  by  turning  the  wick  up  or  down,  and 
also  opens  or  closes  the  ventilators.  The 
moisture  is  supplied  by  evaporation  from 


ever  swept  over  the  western  prairies  This  is 
also  made  by  the  Magee  Furnace  Co.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  and  other  places  as  menioned  in  No.  9, 
and  this  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  well  made. 
It  is  a  No.  1,  price  $86,  and  will  go  to  warm 
and  cheer  the  home  of  the  subscriber  who 
I  sends  us  tbo  19th  largest  club.  We  guarantee 
1  that  45  suoseribers  shall  take  this. 

No.  !IO.  Stoddard’s  Creamery  and  Refriger¬ 
ator. 

This  creamery  has 
three  cans  with  ca- 
pa  city  sufficient  for 
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through  the  faucet,  the  milk  being  afterward 
drawn  through  the  same  faucet,  and  milk  or 
cream  can  be  drawn  at  auy  time,  ltisclaimed 
that  no  cream  is  wasted  and  that  no  sediment 
from  the  milk  can  be  drawn  with  the  cream. 

Everybody  who  keeps  even  one  cow  needs 
a  creamer.  Made  by  tbe  Mosely  &  Stoddard 
Manufacturing  Co  ,  Poultoey,  Vt.  We  will 
present  a  No.  3  Combined  Creamery  and  Ke-  | 
frigerator,  price  $36,  to  tbe  sender  of  t  he  20th  . 
]<*rgest  dub. 


No.  *21.  Portable  Furnace  and  Wn<*hcr. 

In  this  we  have  a  combination  of  good 
things  to  be  used  in  every  family.  It  is  a 
portable  furnace  for  heating  water,  canning 
frnit,  boiling  cider,  making  apple-butter, 
boiling  corn,  and  other  purposes.  Aside  from 
these  uses,  it  is  a  first-class  washing  machine, 
washing  all  kinds  of  clothing— bed  and  table 


linen— clean  and  without  any  hand  rubbing 
or  tbe  rubbing  off  of  buttons.  The  water  is 
used  at  a  very  high  temperature;  it  requires 
much  less  soap  and  obviates  tbe  tendency  of 
woolen  blankets  and  underwear  to  “full,  ’ 
which  so  often  spoils  them.  The  parts  next 
tbe  fire  are  lined  with  cast  iron,  and  90  put  in 
that  any  pieces  burning  out  can  be  readily  re 
placed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boilers  are  made 
of  copper.  The  fine  is  made  of  heavy  sheet- 
iron  with  flaring  sides  covering  nearly  the 
entire  bottom  of  tbe  boiler.  Tbe  whole  thing 
is  supported  on  four  stout  legs;  it  is  two  by 
five  feet,  and  28  Inches  high,  aud  is  so  econo 
mical  of  fuel  that  it  is  claimed  that  a  half 
cord  of  wood,  or  its  equivalent  in  chips  or 
corn  cobs,  will  last  to  do  the  family  washing 
for  a  w  hole  year.  It  is  made  by  B.  L.  Ryder 
&  Co..  Cbamberburg,  Pa.,  weighs  200  pounds, 
price  $35.  We  will  give  one  to  the  sender  of 
toe  21  sc  largest  club,  _ 


No.  *2*2.  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer. 

Experiments  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the 
use  of  a  creamer  and  cold  water  or  ice  raises 
tbe  cream  more  perfectly  than  any  other 
method.  In  a  recent  test  made  by  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
with  a  Cooley  Creamer,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  was  left  in  the  skim  milk.  In 


the  Cooley  the  cans  containing  the  milk  are 
entirely  submerged  and  water-sealed,  which 
is  claimed  to  greatly  increase  tbe  cooling  sur¬ 
face,  and  tbe  water"  is  said  to  absorb  ail  gases 
or  bad  odors,  and  tbe  cream  is  not  affected 
by  thunder  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
We  will  present  a  No.  1.  Cooley  Cabinet 
Creamer,  having  three  cans  and  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  milk  of  from  six  to  nine 
cows,  price  $33,  to  the  person  sending  the  22d 
largest  club.  Made  by  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


No.  *23.  Bradley  deli-dumplnsr  Hay  Rake. 

We  again  have  the  pleasure  of  including  in 
our  list  one  of  these  sterling  hay  rakes.  The 
one  we  gave  away  last  year  gives  the  most 
unbounded  satisfaction,  and  can  not  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  a  new*  one.  In  the  way  the 
axle  is  made  and  the  tbiil  stiffened,  the  axle 
can  neither  sag  nor  the  thill  get  out  of  true. 
Dumping  from  either  wheel,  it  works  nicely 
around  bends  or  corners,  and  can  be  dumped 


anywhere.  The  teeth  are  oil- tempered,  act 
independently  and  run  nnder  the  hay,  so  as  to 
carry  it  almost  free  from  the  ground,  and  keep 
it  free  of  dirt  or  rubbish.  It  is  self  dumping  or 
the  lever  shown  can  be  used  to  dump  it,  or 
carry  the  teeth  if  so  desired;  but  when  not  so 
used,  it  is  not  tbe  least  in  tbe  way.  Made  bv 
Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price  $30, 
and  will  be  given  to  the  23d  largest  ciuo 
raiser,  and  if  it  gives  half  as  good  satisfaction 
as  the  one  given  last  year,  the  sender  will  not 
regret  the  time  spent  in  obtaining  it. 


Nps.  ‘24  and  ‘M.  Pieper  8l«lt-  L*nnp  Breech- 
1  .loading,  Double-Barreled  sslioi  <Jun. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  gun.  ami  none  is  so 
good  for  bis  use  as  a  breech  loader.  He 
can  then  keep  cartridges  loaded  with  a  variety 
of  ammunition,  and  when  ready  to  use  can 
select  a  load  suitable  for  the  game.  Tbe 


mellow  the  top  two  or  throe  inches  of  soil  aud 
put  it  into  the  best  possible  condition  to  re¬ 
ceive  toe  seed.  In  bard  clay  lumps,  on  inver¬ 
ted  sod  and  on  the  lighLe’st  laud,  it  seems 
equally  at  home,  aud.  it  cuts  and  slices  uutil 
the  surface  is  all  gone  over  aud  any  ordinary 
growth  of  weeds  annihilated.  It  is  made  by 
Nash  &  Brothers,  Milliugtou,  New  Jersey, 


against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  thus 
preventing  all  acidification,  as  well  as  the  loss 
of  sugar.  The  fruit  during  the  whole  process 
of  drying  is  kept  in  a  heated,  dry  air,  a! 
though  of  lower  temperature  than  at  first.  By 
the  iucliued  elevator  trunk  the  steum  frutn 
the  drying  fruit  rises  iuto,  and  passes  out  of 
tbe  machine  by  way  of  the  upper  flue,  and  so 


wants.  It  is«trong  and  durable,  easily  grinds 
50  bushels  per  hour,  and  will  make  75  gallons 
of  cider  at  a  pressing.  Made  by  the  Higgauum 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  Higgauum,  Ct. 
Price  $22.0(1.  Will  go  to  the  sender  of  the 
thirty- fourth  largest  dub. 


Now.  35  and  30.  The  Marlin  .Magazine  Rifle 

We  are  of  Leu  Asked  to  recommend  a  really 
reliable,  light-weight,  medium  cost  repeating 
rifle.  Everybody  recognizes  their  superiority 
over  tbe  ordinary  gun,  inasmuch  as  if  theUrs-t 
shot  fails  to  kill,  the  magazine  gun  can  be  in 
stantlv  loaded  for  u  second  shot,  aud  then  the 
magazine  gun  can  be  put  away,  ready  charg¬ 
ed.  and  take  no  harm  for  an  indefinite  time, 
while  the  ordinary  guu  is  ruined  iu  a  short 


Pieper  is  made  entirely  by  machinery,  and  is 
equal  in  quality  aud  superior  in  finish  to  any 
American  gun.  The  Pieper  system  of  putting 
the  barrels  together  insures  a  degree  of 
parallelism  of  barrels  found  only  in  very  high- 
priced  guns  of  the  ordinary  way  of  making 
The  boring  aud  chambering  are  also  peculiar 
to  tbe  Pieper  gun  ,and  insure  the  finest  shooting 


Price  $25,  We  will  take  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  one  to  the  sender  of  the  twenty-seventh 
largest  club. 


No.  28.  The  Lnbnre  Adjustable  Chair. 

The  ordinary  chair  affords  very  little  rest 
to  a  weary  person  or  an  invalid,  and  an  easy- 
cbair  is  a  comfort  that  should  be  in  every 
household.  Of  all  the  easy  chairs  made  none 
quite  so  fully  ‘  fills  the  bill”  as  Luburg’s  ad¬ 
justable  chair.  It  is  made  of  solid  walnut., 
neatly  and  endurably  upholstered  m  various 
materials  according  to  the  taste  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  price  he  cares  to  pay.  Having 


over  50  changes  of  position  into  which  it,  can 
be  put,  from  tbe  upright  reception  chair  to 
the  invalid’s  lounge,  we  can  conceive  of  uo 
shape  into  which  a  tired  person  wishes  to  get 
or  an  invalid's  caprice  might  suggest,  that  this 
chair  will  not  assume.  And,  then,  for  the 
studentor  reader  or  the  editor  even,  it  has  an 
adjustable  reading  or  writing  desk  which  cati 
be  attached  and  placed  in  any  position  most 
desired.  We  can  think  of  no  more  appropri¬ 
ate  or  acceptable  wedding,  birth  day  or  Christ¬ 
mas  present  than  one  of  these  chairs.  They 
are  simply  soliil  comfort ,  Made  by  the  Ln 
burg  Manufacturing  Comoauv.  No  1*1 5  North 
8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  varies 
from  $7.00  to  |35.  (Hi,  We  shall  g  i  ve  ei  tber  the 
No.  35  chair,  with  reading  and  writing  desk, 
or  the  No.  SG  chair  aloue,  price  $25  00,  for  the 
twenty  eighth  largest  club,  nnd  whoever  gets 
it  will  tbBDk  us  for  it  every  time  he  enjoys  its 
luxurious  embrace. 


Nos.  *29  and  30.  The  American  Evaporator. 

Every  imperfect  or  second  class  apple  put 
into  barrels  and  sent  to  market  only  takes  tbe 
place  of  a  perfect  one  and  reduces  tbe  price  of 
both.  The  perfect  portion  of  the  same  apple, 
if  used  in  an  evaporator,  would  produce  just 
as  good  product  as  the  rest.  Every  oreharilist 


Eighty-eight  thousand  made  and  sold  in  15 
years,  and  8  500  in  the  past  year,  attest  iho 
popularity  of  Ibis  rake.  It  is  substantially 
made,  tbe  wheels  being  extra  large  it  runs 
very  easily  and  does  good  work.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  spring  seat  which  makes  it 
very  easy  to  ride.  It  ismade  by  A.  W  Coates 
&  Co..  Alliance.  Ohio.  Price  $25.  We  will 
present  this  splendid  rake  to  the  person  send¬ 
ing  the  81st largest  club.  Are  you  the  man? 


No.  3  i  ami  33.  Lansing  Spring  Tooili 
Harrow. 

This  harrow  has  many  advantages  over  tbe 
other  so-called  “floating”  harrows.  The  p® 


qualities,  while  the  reinforced  breech  makes 
bursting  impossible.  Thousands  of  the  Pieper 
guns  are  now  in  use  giving  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion.  These  guns  are  sold  by  Schoverling, 
Daly  &  Gales,  Mr.  Pieper’s  sole  American 
agents,  84  and  86  Chambers  St ,  New  York. 
We  will  give  one  of  these  guns. stub  and  twist 
barrels,  steel  rebouuding  locks,  scroll  fence, 
patent  fore-end  pistol  grip,  rubber  bntr,  10  or 
12  gauge,  price  $30,  to  the  sender  of  the  24t,h 
and  25th  club. 


No. ‘26.  C.  F.  Zimrneruinn’s  Auto-Harp. 

The  greatest  musical  inveutiou  of  the  day, 
upon  which  any  persou  can,  by  simply  press¬ 
ing  tbe  chord  bars  and  at  the  same  time  run¬ 
ning  the  thumb  or  finger  over  the  strings, 
produce  the  sweetest  melodies  and  chords, 
it  being  so  constructed  as  to  produce  all  the 
chord3  of  major,  septem  and  other  scales  by 
simple  pressure  on  tbe  chord  bars.  It  is 
really  a  noveltv  and  well  worth  tbe  price  It 
ismade  by  C,  F.  Zimmerman,  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  musical  instruments,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Price  $25  00.  and  it  will  be  given 
to  the  sender  of  the  2tit.h  largest  club. 


No.  *27.  Acuie  Pulverizing  Harrow. 

We  have  bad  much  experience  with  the 
different  tools  for  the  preparation  of  tne  soil, 
after  plowing  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds; 
but  not  one  uas  given  us  such  complete  satis¬ 
faction  every  where  a?  the  Acme  Harrow.  We 
have  one  of  the  first  ones  made,  and  have 
two  or  thiee  of  tbe  later  ones,  and  we  know  of 
no  tool  which  could  take  its  place.  Its  peculiar 
combination  of  cast  steel  coulters  or  slicers, 
hy  their  continual  cutting,  lifting  and  turn¬ 
ing,  Beems  to  completely  pulverize  aud 


perfect  is  this  action  that  fruit  taken  from  the 
machine  at  any  time  and  from  any  place,  will 
be  found  to  have  its  surface  perfectly  dry.  By 
means  of  this  inclined  trunk  the  American 
Evaporator  secures  a  uniform  current  of  dry 
air  through  the  fruiton  each  tray  and  succeeds 
in  drying  such  things  as  need  spreading  on 
sheeting.  The  American  is  furnished  iu 
various  sizes,  from  the  No,  0,  costing  only 
$25  00,  to  the  Mammoth  No.  4,  capable  of 
drying  more  than  100  bushels  of  fruit  per 
day.  Each  machine  Is  furnished  with  a  stove 
complete,  ready  to  be  setup  and  run  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  are  made  by  the  American 
Manufacturing  Co..  Waynesboro,  Pa.  We 
will  present  a  No.  0,  complete,  price  325.  to 
each  of  the  persons  sending  us  the  two  next 
largest  clubs,  No.  29  and  No.  30. 


No.  31.  Conte*  bock  T-ever  Sell-dumping 
liny  Rake. 

A  good  bay  rase  is  among  the  indispensable 
labor-saving  tools  of  the  farm.  The  cut  shows 
the  Coates  Lock  Lever  Hay  Rake,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  among  the  best  made. 


culiar  shape  of  tbe  frame  enable  •  it  to  work 
over  rough  or  uneven  ground.  The  construc¬ 
tion  aud  shape  of  the  teeth  are  such  that  tho 
frame  is  carried  clear  of  the  ground  while  the 
dirt  is  cut  or  sliced,  instead  of  being  pushed 
aside.  It  can  in  five  minutes  be  adjusted  to 
run  shallow  or  deep  or  for  hard  or  soft 
ground;  this  is  done  by  changing  the 
pitch  of  the  teeth.  Iu  this  burrow 
the  teeth  and  spring  are  separate  and 
not  liable  to  break  at  the  same  time, 
this  makes  the  cost  of  repairing 
merely  nominul.  Besides  all  these, 
the  use  of  coiled  springs  gives  gi eater 
freedom  to  the  action  of  the  teeth, 
enabling  it  to  do  good  work  in  strong, 
rooty  ground,  so  bad  that  the  ordinary 
spring  tooth  could  not  be  used.  Made 
byE,  Bement&Sons,  Lausing,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Price  $25.00,  We  will  give  one 
of  these  harrows  to  each  person  who 
will  send  us  the  next  largest  clubs  No. 
32  and  23, 

No,  34.  Farmer**  Favorite  Cider- 

>1111. 

If  the  poisonous  acids  that  Are  sold  and 
used  as  vinegar  were  all  supplanted  by  the  gen¬ 
uine  cider  viuegar,  tho  demand  would  require 
tbe  conversion  of  all  second  class  apples  into 
cider.  This  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties.  This  mill  is  just  what  the  farmer 


should  have  an  evaporator  to  use  up  these 
poor  apples.  It  can  be  put  to  profitable  use 
with  the  early  fruits  of  Summer,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  tbe  poor  apples  are  all  disposed  of 
iu  the  Winter.  It  is  also  just  the  thiug  for 
drying  corn  and  vegetables,  many  of  which 
are  even  better  when  dried  than  when 


fresh.  The  American  Evaporator,  while  of 
medium  price,  possesses  many  advantages 
over  those  of  higher  prices.  In  the  first  place, 
tbe  fruit  is  put  at  one*'*  into  a  dry,  hotair,  and 
its  surface  is  at  once  dried  and  the  cells  closed 


c.ription,  and  the  cut  shows  it  very  plainly. 
We  use  it,  like  it,  and  could  not  do  without 
it.  It  is  made  by  8.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Price  818  25.  We  will  give  it 
for  the  48th  largest  club,  and  warrant  the 
person  getting  it  will  be  more  than  pleased. 


>o.44  The  New  Becker  Washing  Machine. 

A  good  washing  machine  is  as  indispensable 
as  a  good  reaper,  and  is  used  much  oftener. 
We  all  love  clean  clothes,  and  to  make  them 
so  where  the  work  is  done  by  hand  is  fearfully 


37th  and  38th  largest  clubs.  Price  $20,  and 
large  enough  and  strong  enough  for  a  person 
weighing  250  pounds  You  will  be  surprised 
at  how  little  effort  will  secure  one  of  these. 


time  by  the  corrosion  of  the  powder.  The 

great  objection  to  repeating  rifles  has  been 

their  enormous  weight,  making  them  unfit 

for  anytbiog  hut  target  if® 

shooting.  Aftercareful  in- 

vestigatiou  we  can  fully  jj  . 

recommend  fbe  Marlin  g 

Magazine  Rifle  as  a  safe,  s  [ 

reliable,  finely  finished  and 

very  active  and  effective  t  ; 

shooter,  while  the  24  iueta 

gnn,  carrying  8  shots,  only 

weighs  pounds  This 

is  by  no  means  an  inferior  j 

gun,  but  is  made  with  all 

the  care  and  accuracy  of 

the  celebrated  Ballard  tar-  I 

get  rifle  made  by  the  same  1  b 

firm,  and  which  bits  gained 

such  a  wide  fame,  and  the  . 

Marlin  can  be  relied  on  to 

do  as  accurate  shooting  as  /'■ 

the  other.  The  Marlin  is 

made  32  and  38  calibre,  and  b  A 

24  and  2S-inch  barrel.  The 

82  calibre  carries  40  grains  m 

of  powder,  and  the  3S.  55  1 1  1 

grains  and  either  will  pane-  |  3 

trate  1 1  inches  of  pine  tim-  L  JB 

her,  which  is  nearly  twice 

the  penetration  of  any  Tl 

other  make  of  gun.  A  g'eat  V 

objection  to  magazine  rifles 

has  been  the  fact  that  a  l  , 

slight  variation  in  the 

length  of  any  cartri<lgein  \ 

the  magazine  would  clog  j 

the  machinery  and  the  arm 

would  refyse  to  work,  often  jMk 

when  most  needed.  By  a  fr-  •$, 

recent  iuveutiou  this  trou- 

ble  is  entirely  obviated  in  i  la. 

tbe  Marlin,  and  the  vari-  V 

ation  of  a  half  inch  or  more 

makes  no  difference  id  the  l 

working  of  the  gun.  Who-  1^, 

ever  secures  one  of  these 

guns  will  be  proud  of  it. 

They  are  made  by  the  Marlin  Fire  Arms 
Company,  New  Haven,  Cotm.  Price  of  24- 
inch  rifle,  $22.00.  We  will  give  one  of  this 
size  to  each  of  the  persons  seudiug  U3  the  two 
next  largest  clubs,  Nos.  35  and  ?.fi,  and  will 
guarantee  one  to  any  one  sending  us  22  sub 
scribers. 


Nos.  39  nnd  40.  The  HuTitei’s  Pet  Rifle. 

The  Hunter’s  Pet  is  a  specialty;  it  is  a  first- 
class  rifle  with  a  barrel,  according  to  size, 
from*  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  carrying  a 
ball  from  22  to  41  ealiber.using  rim  or  central 
fire  shells  as  de-ired ;  it  has  a  pistol  grip  to 
which  in  a  moment  a  steel  skeleton  rifle  stock 
can  be  attached,  making  as  good  a  gun  as 
could  be  wished.  It  is  made  for  every¬ 
day  folks,  for  every-day  shooting,  and  at  a 
price  all  can  afford,  by  J.  Stevens  &  Cora 
pany,  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma1?.,  who  guarantee 
it  to  be  well  made.  Price  of  24  inch  bar¬ 
rel,  weight  6}^  pounds.  $21.  We  will  give 
one  of  these  *  Pets”  to  each  of  the  senders  of 
the  next  two  largest  clubs,  Nos,  39  and  40. 


No.  49.  New  York  Seed  Drill. 

This  drill  is  made  by  tbe  Higganum  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  is  a  good  one,  as  they  are  very 


hard  work.  We  have  used  the  Becker,  and 
we  know  it  is  a  good  machiue. ;  it  works  easy, 
does  tbe  work  well,  and  is  richly  worth  the 
price  asked.  Made  by  N.  C.  Baaghman,  York, 
Pa.  Price  of  No.  1,  $12;  of  No,  2,  £15.  We 
will  give  a  No.  2,  to  the  sender  of  the  44*  h 
largest  club. 


No  41,  Newton’s  Improved  Animal  Tie, 

The  old  method  of  confining  animals  in 
rigid  stauchions  was  akin  to  barbarism,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  they  ha~a  been  generally 
abandoned.  ArnoDg  the  newer  methods  of 
fastening,  the  Newtown  Tie  has  taken  a  prom 
inent  place.  It  is  made  of  wood  bent  in  the 


honest  manufacturers.  It  drops  very  ac¬ 
curately.  is  strong,  and  gives  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  who  use  it.  Price  $  12.00.  The  per 
son  sending  the  49cb  largest  club  will  get  it. 


No.  44a.  The  Jtyero’  Force  Pump. 

This  celebrated  pump  is  manufactured  by 
F.  E.  Myers  and  Bro.  Ashland.  Ohio,  who 
have  acquired  a  national  reputation  for  ex 
cellence  of  workmanship.  The  pump  is 
equipped,  with  the  new  glass  valve-seat, 
pa  tent  expansive  plunger  bucket,  and  adjust¬ 
able  base  plate.  The  air-cnamber  is  remark¬ 
ably  large,  and  enabLes  the  operator  to  send  a 
steady  stream  sixty  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
nozzle.  Tbe  special  internal  arrangements 
for  forcing  the  water  through  tbe  pipe  ran  be 
best  studied  in  the  circular  which  will  be 
gladly  sent  by  the  manufacturer.  This  pump 
will  be  invaluable  in  case  of  fire,  washing 
wagons  or  windows,  &e.  We  can  furnish  it, 
arranged  for  any  depth,  to  the  person  who 
secures  the  next  largest  list  of  subscribers.  The 
price  is  £15. 


No.  .>0.  Blanchard  Churn. 

No  churn  has  been  longer  or  more  favorably 
before  the  people  than  the  Blanchard.  Ever 
since  1818  tins  house,  under  the  name,  first,  of 
Porter  Blanchard,  then  of  Porter  Blanchard  & 
Sons,  ami  more  recently  as  Porter  Blsncbaro’s 
Sons,  has  been  making  chums.  By  using 
only  the  best  of  material  and  doing  their 

*  -  “S _ 


shape  of  a  bail  or  three  pides  of  a  square,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fastened  to  each  side  of  the 
manger  in  such  a  way  that  the  part  to  which 
the  cattle  are  attached  can  move  freely  up 
aud  down.  The  animal  is  attached  to  the 
renter  of  the  bail  by  a  malleable  iron  swivel, 
so  put  on  that  while  one  port  rotates  arouud 
the  hail,  the  other  part,  to  which  tbe  chain, 
strap  or  rope  which  passes  around  the  animal’s 
neck  is  attached,  turns  freely  with  the  neck. 
While  this  tie  holds  the  animal  securely  in  the 
middle  of  it3  stall,  it  allows  perfect  freedom 
of  the  head  to  eat  and  when  Ij  tng  down,  and, 
besides.itcauses  the  animals,  when  lviogdown. 
to  move  forward,  thus  beeping  them  out  of 
their  droppings  and  clean.  These  ties  are 
made  by  K.  C.  Newton.  Batavia.  1IL  Price 
$2  each.  We  will  give  the  sender  of  the  -4 1st 
largest  club  eight  of  these  ties  complete, 
worth  £15.  A  grand  chance  for  somebody. 


No.  45.  Clark's*  Koot-Cntter. 

This  machine  is  one  of  tbe  very  best.  It  is 
well  made,  strong,  and  cuts  the  roots  into 
pieces  half  round,  the  best  possible  shape  for 
feeding,  as  they  cannot  pack  down  in  the 
feeding  dish.  It  will  easily  cut  one  bushel 


Non  34  and  38.  Know  lion's  CniTersal  Bath. 

We  sincerely  pity  the  person  who  never 
bathes,  and  yet  we  know  there  are  thousands 


No.  42.  The  R.  B.  C.  Corn— Shelter  with 
Separator. 

A  thing  which  every  man  who  raises  corn 
should  have.  It  turns  easily,  shells  fast, 
separates  the  corn  and  cob. aud  is  very  durable. 


work  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  they 
have  made  the  name  of  Blanchard  Churn  a 
household  word.  There  are  now  over  150,000 
of  these  churns  in  use,  which  tells  what  the 
people  think  of  them.  Made  by  Porter 
Blanchard’s  Sons.  Concord,  N.  H.  Prices 
from  £6  to  812.  We  will  send  a  No.  7,  which 
will  churn  16  gallons;  price  £12,  for  the  50th 
largest  clnb. 


of  such.  If  bathing  appliances  were  far  more 
common  and  more  frequently  used,  doctors 
would  find  much  less  to  do,  and  the  people 
would  not  only  be 
more 


healthy  but 
they  would  really 
take  more  com¬ 
fort*  We  know 
that  most  farm 
houses  have  no 
bath  rooms,  and 
that,  to  make  one 
is  often  inconven¬ 
ient.  and  always 
quite  expensive. 
Koowlton’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Bath,  while 
costing  but  little 
compared  with  a 
re g  u  1  a  r  bath • 
room,  is  better 
adapted  to  all  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  arrangement 
for  the  physician 
and  the  family  as 
well,  and  is  neater, 
cheaper,  and  more 
Convenient  than 
any  other  appara¬ 
tus  to  be  obtained. 
Though  of  a  size 
large  enough  for  a 
man  U  „  ‘ 
bath,  it 


Nos.  51  and  5*2.  8un  Type  Writer. 

This  is  the  lowest  priced  good  working 
writer  yet  made.  It  has  fewer  pieces,  its  oper¬ 
ation  is  more  easily  learned,  ic  is  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order;  it  prints  directly  from  the 


per  minute,  and  every  one  who  feeds  root?  or 
apples  to  stock  should  have  one.  Made  bv  the 
Higgauum  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Hig¬ 
ganum.  Conn.  Price  £14.  The  sender  ot  the 
45th  largest  club  shall  receive  this. 


Nos.  46  and  If.  Tim  Clinton  Chilled  Plow 
with  Patent  Jointer. 

The  great  novelty  and  superiority  of  this 
plow  consist  in  the  crooked  jointer  arm  which 
passes  out  over  the  furrow  in  such  a  wav  that 
grass,  weeds  or  manure  passing  over  the  joint- 


types,  being  self  inking.  Being  made  on  a 
new  principle,  it  has  the  advantages  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  and  durability  over  every 
other  wriser.  Its  use  can  be  learned  in  a  half 
hour.  It  is  made  by  the  Sun  Type  Writer 
Co..  819  Broadway.  Price  $12,  and  we  will 
give  one  of  them  to  each  of  tbe  persons  who 
sends  us  the  two  next  largest  clubs. 


Made  by  tbe  Higgauum  Manufactering  Cor¬ 
poration,  Higganum,  Conn.  Price  £15  50. 
It  will  go  to  tbe  sender  of  tbe  42d  largest 
club,  and  will  please  him. 


to  take  a  full 
weighs 
only  about  15 

pounds,  is  easily  1J  A  — 

bandied,  occupies 

but  little  space  /  j.  t 

when  not  in  use.  .*) 

The  sack  is  very  wjjc  © 

pliable  and  can  be  W 

used  in  ft  variety  4 

of  shapes,  and  for 

different  forms  of 

bath ,  as  can  be  seen  1 

by  the  Cut,  and  yet  k  i 

it  It  strong  enough 

to  bold  a  mau  1  I 

weighing  260  »  I 

pounds,  and  is  so  1/ 

durable  Ihut  it  has  1/  li 

lasted  for  a  dozen  // 

years  in  constant  //  I 

use.  It  can  be  used  1/ 

for  foot  bath,  sitz-  1/ 

bath,  full-bath,  i 

child's  bath,  or  for  1/ 

any  other  style  of  li 

bath,  and  can  also  1/ 

be  usrd  for  a  com-  I 

binatirn  of  these  1/  I 

barbs  at  the  same  //  li 

time,  thus  caking 

tu«  place  of  a  hall 

d/cn  of  the  or  din 

ary  make  of  tub,  while  costing  but.  little  more 
than  one.  This  t  ath  should  be  in  every  home 
not  laving  a  convenient  bath-room.  We 
have  not  space  to  fully  describe  It.  and  we 
suggest  that  all  send  to  the  maker.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Knowlton,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  his  work 
oa  baths  and  bathing,  aud  theu  that  they  go 
to  work  and  win  one  of  these,  as  we  shall  give 
one  to  each  of  the  persons  who  send  us  the 


Noi.  53  nnd  5  4.  Jswift’s  ‘Sew  Model”  Hay- 
Conveyer. 

This  conveyer  is  equally  adapted  to  the  un¬ 
loading  of  hay  or  grain,  or  for  use  in  facto¬ 
ries,  mills  or  storehouses;  in  fact,  wherever 
goods  are  to  be  elevated  or  carried.  It  runs 
on  a  single  wooden  track,  suspended  on  hooks, 
allowing  it  to  swing  in  line  with  tbe  load  and 
avoiding  all  cramping.  Its  wheels  have  broad 
faces  ami  run  on  chilled  iron,  anti  friction 
rollers,  therefore  it  runs  verv  easily  and  needs 
no  oiling.  Its  rope  is  held  by  an  iron  cam. 


er  and  up  the  arm  are  caught  and  buried  by 
the  turning  furrow.  We  have  them  in  use 
and  can  recommend  them  to  do  wbat  is  claim 
ed.  Made  by  D.  Woodward.  Clinton,  Mich. 
Price,  complete.  £14.00,  or  jointer  alone,  £3. 
We  will  send  one  to  the  sender  of  each  of  the 
two  next  largest  clubs  Nos.  46  and  47. 


No.  43.  The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drl'l  and 
Cultivator. 

A  tool  combining  five  tools  in  one  aud 
worth  the  rnouev  it  costs  for  either  purpose. 
No  one  raising  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  gar 


No.  4S.  The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Horse 
Hoe.  Cultivator*  &c. 

This  tool  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 


iloelug  Both  Side*. 


As  a  Furrow  er  or  Haler. 


As  ft  Culu vaior, 


The4*  Planet  Jr.”  CombinM  Drill. 
Cultivator  an«L  Piow. 


Flauet  Jr  *'  TTorse  Hoc,  Cultivator,  etc.,  et. 


Hoeiujc  Between  Row* 


Ad  a  Cultivator. 


with  no  knots  to  be  untied,  and  it  is 
the  only  conveyer  on  which  the  load  can 
be  raised  or  iowered,  or  held  in  any 
position  along  the  track,  and  this  fea¬ 
ture  adapts  it  to  use  in  mills  and  store¬ 
houses.  where  it  has  many  advantages 
over  an  elevator.  It  is  made  bv 


den  eau  afford  to  do  without  it.  It  is  a  model 
of  simplicity  and  as  accurate  as  simple.  Made 
byS  L.  Allen  &  Oo.,  Philadelphia. ,  Pa.  Price 
£15.00.  The  sender  of  the  43rd  largest  club 
will  become  tbe  happy  owner  of  this  jewel. 


As  ft  Corcrer.  with  Leveling  an 

raisisg  Balte. 


As  *  Covcrer,  "  till  Boiler. 


»mri*V3Trvmnt 


tHE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


Swift  &  Monfort,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  Price 
$12.  and  we  will  send  one  to  each  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  send  us  the  53d  and  54tfc  largestclubs. 


Sfc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  sell  it  for  $10,  and 
deliver  it  anywhere,  except  to  the  Pacific 
States.  It  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of  the 
60th  largest  club. 


Sold  by  R.  H.  Allen  Company,  189  and  191 
Water  St,  N  Y.  Price  $7.  We  will  give 
it  to  the  sender  of  the  71st  largest  club. 


55.  and  So.  55a.  StrlcUler’a  Reversible 
11  a>  Carrier. 


No.  7 a.  No.  3  Rectangular  Churn. 

Price  $7;  see  No.  65.  Made  by  Cornish 
Curtis  &  Greene,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


No,  61,  New  Myers’  Wood-Truck  Carrier, 

In  handling  large  quantities  of  hay.  we  seek 
to  avoid  all  the  hard  work  possible.  This 
carrier  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
market.  It  is  claimed  that  it  requires 
less  rope  than  any  other  made,  that  it  saves 
from  40  to  60  feet  of  walk  for  the  horse, 
has  no  springs,  latches,  locks  or  dogs,  and  is 
always  reliable.  For  all  ordinary  barns  itis 
called  the  most  complete  device  for  elevating 
hay  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Send  for  a 
circular  to  the  manufacturers.  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  see  how  far  these 
claims  can  be  proved,  and  then  go  to  work 
to  secure  one  free  of  cost;  for  the  61st  largest 
club  of  subscribers  will  secure  it. 


Nos.  73  to  7S.  Macomlier’s  Corn  Planter. 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  cheapestand  best  hand-planter 
made.  It  ia  wholly  of  iron,  is  strong,  and  yet 
light;  it  has  no  disks  or  slides  to  cause  friction 
and  run  hard,  no  brushes  to  wear  out.  It  can 


be  set  to  drop  a  single  beet  seed  or  as  many  as 
seveu  kernels  of  corn  in  a  place,  works  very 
accurately,  and  without  injuring  the  seed. 
It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  pa«t  vear, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction  and  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  popularity.  Price  of  each  planter, 
$3  50.  We  will  give  to  the  senders  of  the  next 
six  largest  dubs,  from  73  to  78  inclusive,  two 
of  tbe  planters,  worth  $7.  Manufactured  by 
S.  M.  Macomber  &  Co  ,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


Nos.  63  ond  63.  .Smith’s  Adjustable  Stanch¬ 
ion. 

No  better  stanchions  can  be  found;  they 
are  made  of  different  sizes  and  lengths  to  fit 
the  animals.  While  holding  the  animals  per¬ 
fectly  secure,  they  allow  ft  large  amount  of 
freedom,  and  when  lyingdown  allows  natural 
and  easy  position.  Thousands  of  them  are  in 
use  by  the  best  breeders.  They  are  made  by 
Brooks  &  Parsons,  Addison,  N.  Y.  Price 
$1  50  each.  We  will  give  six,  worth  $9,  to 
each  of  the  senders  of  the  two  next  largest 
clubs,  Nos .  63  and  63. 


The  hardest  work  on  tbe  farm  is  the  pitch¬ 
ing  of  hay  from  the  load  in  a  hot  bam.  This 
carrier  makes  that  work  easy  and  pleasant. 
It  is  strong  and  strongly  put  up,  can  be  used 
to  pitch  over  beams  where  not  more  than 
seven  feet  of  open  space  can  be  had.  In 
changing  from  one  mow  to  tne  other,  itis  only 
necessary  to  pull  the  rope  through  the  carrier 
and  hitch  tbe  horse  to  the  other  end.  It  runs 
on  four  large  wheels  on  a  wooden  track;  the 
load  is  held  while  being  carried  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  tbe  rope.  This  carrier  will  suit 
you.  itcosts.complete,  $10  50.  and  we  will  give 
one  to  each  of  the  Dext  largest  clubs.  No.  55 
and  No.  55a.  Made  bv  the  Janesville  Hay 
Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


No.  70.  Lever  Butter-Worker. 

Butter  working  is  both  a  science  and  an  art. 
It  is  science  to  know  when  it  is  worked 
enough  and  only  enough  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  art  ia  to  be  able  to  work  it  evetilv, 
so  that  one  part  Is  not  over  worked  and  an¬ 
other  part  not  worked  enough  •  This  can 
hardly  be  done  properly  by  the  old  ladle  and 
by  hand,  'i  he  lever  workers  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory  and  are  simple  certainly. 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  have  supplied  us  with  a  number  of  lever 
workers.  We  will  give  a  No.  1  L°ver  Worker, 
price  $6.80,  for  tbe  79th  largest  club,  and  a 
No.  0  Lever  Worker,  price  $5.00,  for  the  95th 
largest  club. 


No.  56.  $10  Worth  of  Garden  Seeds. 

The  R  H.  Allen  Company,  ISO  and  191 
Water  Street,  N.  Y  ,  also  deal  very  largely  in 
garden  and  field  seeds,  as  can  be  seen  by  send¬ 
ing  for  their  catalogue.  Through  their  liber¬ 
ality  we  can  offer  the  sender  of  tbe  56rh 
largest  club  seeds  to  the  amount  of  $10.  to  be 
selected  a:  pleasure  from  their  catalogue. 


No.  80.  Field  Fore©  Pump. 

Tbe  aggregate  loss  this  year  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  tbis  country,  through  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  injurious  insects,  will  figure  well  up 
into  the  millions.  Nor  is  tbe  loss  of  fruit  tbe 
oDly  damage ;  those  iree9  this  year  defoliated 
have  been  so  weakened  that  were  they  not  to 
gtfV.A  be  againattacked.lt  would  be 

lJj&A  several  years  before  they 

|Sp3\\  would  recover  full  vigor  or 

Ivi  \\  produce  full  crops.  All  this 

flfi  nn  loss  and  damage  could  easily 
agwu  \  have  been  prevented  by  the 
v  \j  use  of  Paris-green,  London - 
purple,  or  other  insecticides 
[  applied  with  a  force  pump 
and  sprinkler.  We  have  tried 
several  force  pumps,  but  have 
found  nothing  for  tbe  price, 
or  for  twice  the  price,  so  effective  as  the  Field 
Force  Pump.  It  is  strong,  simple,  always  ready 
for  use,  bas  an  air-chamber,  insuring  a  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  stream  or  spray;  will  easily 
throw  the  fluid  00  or  70  feet  and  over  the  high¬ 
est  orchard  or  shade  tree,  ltisindispensable  in 
the  orchard  or  vineyard  and  is  very  handy  in 
washing  wagons  or  windows,  and  Its  use  will 
often  put  out  nn  incipient  fire  and  save  the 
buildings,  it  can  bo  applied  to  a  suction 
pipe  and  used  as  a  first  class  cistern  pump 
when  not  needed  in  the  orchard  or  vineyard, 
and,  withal,  costs  only  $6.  We  huvo  used  one 
for  years,  and  know  ot  nothing  equal  to  it. 
It  is  made  by  the  Field  Force  rump  Co., 
Lockport,  N  Y.,  and  we  shall  give  ods  to  the 
sender  of  the  next  largest  club,  and  will  guar¬ 
antee  one  to  any  person  for  a  club  of  six  sub¬ 
scribers.  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 


No.  57.  The  American  Churn. 

These  churns  of  different  sizes  are  made  of 
the  best  white- wood,  are  perfectly  cylindrical 
in  form.  Tbe  dasher  follows  the  radius  of 
the  churn  closely,  creating  rapid  counter- 
currents.  churning  the  cream  evenly  and 
quickly,  leaving  ic  no  opportunity  to  slick  in 
corners  it  churns  in  from  two  to  teu  min¬ 
utes  and  makes  nice  butter,  lying  in  granular 
form  loosely  m  the  churn.  The  buttermilk 
can  be  drawn,  and  after  rinsing  tbe  butter 
with  cold  water  the  salt  can  be  scattered  over 
it,  and  worked  into  it,  all  with  a  few  turns 
of  the  crank.  Sold  by  the  R.  H  Allen  Co., 
189  and  191  Water  Street,  New  York.  Price 
$10  Wilt  be  given  to  the  sender  ot  the  57th 
largest  club. 


No.  64.  Nutter’s  Cast- Iron  Hog  Trough. 

This  is  really  a  novelty  in  this  line.  It  is 
so  made  that  when  empty  it  goes  to  tbe  top  of 
the  pen  out  of  the  way  and  there  remains 
until  the  food  is  placed  in  it,  when  It  descends 
to  the  floor  and  is  in  position  for  the  hogs  to  eat 
from  it.  and  in  all  cases  is  firmly  bold  in  place 
and  cannot  be  rooted  about  or  overturned  by 
tbebogs.  Being  made  of  cast  iron,  it  is  iudis- 
truetible,  clean,  and  practically  everla  ting. 
They  are  made  by  G.  W.  Nutter,  Corluua, 
Maine,  of  different  sizes,  holding  from 
13  to  94  quarts  of  food,  and  sell  at  from  $1 .50 
to  $3  00  each,  tbe  price  of  a  set  of  four 
being  $9  00.  We  will  give  a  full  set  for  the 
64th  largest  club.  The  price  includes  troughs 
with  iron  straps  bolted  to  the  ends,  but  docs 
not  include  weights,  pulleys  or  guides.  These 
can  be  got  by  each  near  home,  and  cost  but  a 
trifle. 


No.  69,  Matthew  i*  Hand  Cultivator. 

A  garden  boe  or  hand  cultivator  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  in  every  garden.  The  Mat¬ 
thews  is  one  of  the  best  made  and  works 
nicely,  leaving  the  ground  level.  It  spreads 


No.  58.  Eureka  Butter-Worker. 

When  butter  has  to  be  worked  with  the  ladle 
and  bowl  it  is  very  hard  work,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  great  to  no  more  than  half  do  it,  and 
the  danger  of  spoiling  the  grain  is  also  great. 


from  six  to  fourteen  inches,  is  well  made.  It 
has  also  a  pair  of  long  steel  hoes  which  can  be 
used  in  place  of  the  teeth.  It  is  made  by  T. 
B.  Everett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  price, 
complete,  is  $7  50,  and  we  will  give  it  for  the 
69th  largest  club. 


No.  65.  Rectangular  and  SqaareBcx  Churn. 

A  churn  that  breaks  the  grain  and  causes 
the  butter  to  come  sal  vy,  is  dear  at  any  price, 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  such  iu  use, 
which  should  be  turned  into  kindling  wood. 

the  rectauglar 
square  box  churns 
re  cheap,  they  certain. 

<5®y  do  uct  break  tfae 

MlW  //,  -jghM grain  of  tbe  butter,  but 


No.  70.  Lewis  s  Combination  Force-pump. 

This  cut  shows  Lewis’  Combination  Force- 
pump,  in  three  forms,  into  which  it  can  be 
readily  changed.  It  is  made  of  drawn  brass 
tubing,  is  l^inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4% 
pounds.  As  a  force-pump  it  will  throw 
water  from  50  to  60  feet,  and  with  it  many  a 


No  81.  No.  1  llectangular  Churn. 

Price  $6;  see  No.  65.  Made  by  Cornish 
Curtis  &  Greene,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


The  Eureka  worker  obviates  both  these  ob- 
j  ci ions  It  frees  the  butter  from  tbe  butter¬ 
milk  by  pressure  and  in  the  easiest  manner 
anti  quickest  time  and  with  no  danger  to  the 
grain.  It  is  st/oeg,  durable,  and  simple  and 
easily  kept  clean  We  will  give  a  No  8  Eu¬ 
reka.  capacity  sufficient  for  any  farmer,  price 
$10  00.  for  the  58t  h  largest  club.  Made  by  tbe 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Fulls, 
Vt. 


J _ ^^Jlgbring  it  in  tbe  best^form 

H  d»19K3Hv£8Cort>isb>  Curtis  <fc 
5?  Greene,  of  Fort  Atkin  - 

■  Eagjjfjftfcj SBijoti ,  Wis.,  make  more  of 
fcwHHHEn2*J9Htbese  churns  than  n  II  the 
other  churn  makers  combined,  and  they  uiuke 
them  all  first-class.  They  have  allowed  us  to 
give  a  No.  3  Cnrtis  Improved  Square  Box 
Churn,  capacity  18  gallons,  price  #9.00.  to  the 
sender  of  the  65th  largest  list.  Also  a  No.  2 
Rectangular  Churn,  capacity  12  gallon*,  price 
$7  00,  to  the  sender  of  the  73d  largest  list 
Also  a  No.  1  Rectangular  Churn,  capacity 
nine  gal  loos,  price  $6,00,  to  the  person  sending 
the  81st  largest  list. 


No.  83.  96  in  Garden  Seeds. 

The  fender  of  the  83d  largest  club  will  re¬ 
ceive  $6  worth  of  seeds  from  tbe  firm  of  J. 
M.  Thorhurn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street.  N  Y. 
(see  No.  66)  to  be  by  him  selected  from  their 
catalogue. 


No.  59.  The  Davis  Hwing  Clmrn. 

It  is  now  a  conceded  fact  that  floats  and 
paddles  are  not  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  a  churn.  In  fact,  in  many  churns 
they  bave  a  tendency  ^  m 

to  break  grain,  and  no  |V  jC 

matter  bow  good  tbe 
flavor,  butter  can  not  V.V 

be  gilt  edged,  and  wl*/  Jy 

bring  a  gilt-edged 
price  without  a  per-  //  \ 

feet  grain.  We  bave  4*. 
used  the  Davis  8 wing 
Churn  for  several  ^  Jy 
years,  and  have  been 
well  pleased  with  its 

working.  It  cburnsquickly,  works  easily,  and 
the  butter  comes  in  a  granular  form  and  in 
fine  condition  for  washing  and  salting;  and 
then  i  be  wompn  like  jr,  because  it  is  so  easily 
washed  and  kept  clean.  Made  bv  the  Ver¬ 
mont  F‘trm  Machine  Company  of  Bellows 
Falls.  Vt.  We  will  give  a  No.  3  churn, 
capacity  eight  gallons  of  cream,  price  $10, 
to  the  sender  of  tuo  59th  largest  club. 


No.  83.  Three  Newton's  Animal  Ties. 

To  the  sender  of  the  83 1  largest  club,  we 
will  send  three  Newton’s  Animal  Ties,  see  No. 
41,  worth  $6.  Just  what  you  want. 


fire  has  been  suppressed.  It  is  capable  of 
being  changed  from  a  force-pump  into  an  in¬ 
sect  sprayer,  having  a  nozzle  for  this  purpose, 
which  gives  a  fine  spray  and  bas  proved  very 
satisfactory.  It  can  also  be  changed  into  a 
veterinary  syringe,  and  as  such  is  a  very  use¬ 
ful  instrument  when  occasion  requires.  These 
pumps  have  bad  a  very  largo  sale,  and  have 
given  good  satisfaction.  It  Is  made  by  P.  C. 
Lewis,  Catskill.  N.Y.  Price,  plain  brass, 
$6  00;  nickel-plated,  $7.50.  We  shall  present 
one  of  these  pumps,  complete,  nickel-plated 
with  the  three  combinations,  hose  and  nozzle, 
to  the  subscribers  sending  us  the  next  lar¬ 
gest  list. 


No.  84.  Cole’s  Improved  Garden  Plow. 

This  is  a  light,  strong  and  very  handy  little 
plow.  The  handles  are  of  wood,  bent  into 
goadshape.  The  wheel  is  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  the  bent  handles  allow  of  its  being  com- 


No.  66  8S.00  Worth  of  Gnrdrn  Heeds. 

No  seed  house  in  America  is  more  widely 
known  or  has  a  higher  standing  for  reli¬ 
ability  and  high  quality  of  seeds  than  that  of 
J.  IM.Thorburu  &Cp  ,  15  John  Street,  New 
York.  Beiug  long  in  the  business  and  the 
best  judges  of  seeds  and  varieties,  and  very 
careful  i u selecting  and  putting  up  their  seeds, 
what  they  send  out  is  almost  certain  to  bo 
found  of  the  highest  quality  and  true  to  name. 
Through  their  kindness  we  will  send  to  tbe 
person  having  the  06th  largest  club  $8  00 
worth  of  seodB,  to  be  selected  from  their  cata¬ 
logue  by  the  recipient. 


No.  71.  Dalton  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 

A  little  machine  weighing  only  20  pounds, 
which  can  be  carried  to  the  field,  attached  to 
aDy  parUff  the  mower  or  to  a  fence  rail,  and 


No  67.  4  Newton’s  Improved  Animal  Ties. 

Tothe  sender  of  the  67ih  largest  club  we 
will  send  four  Newton  Animal  Ties  (see  No.  41), 
worth  $8.00. 


No.  60,  Tbe  Holt  Portable  Forge. 

Every  farmer  needs  some  sort  of  a  forge; 
it  is  handy  for  many  purposes.  The  Holt 
Forge  is  a  good  one,  and  proves  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  i  >  loose  who  use  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  tbe 
following  extract  Trom  a  letter  of  Wright  & 
Huntley  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  Mock  Farm,  West 
E  sew,  Otsego  Co  ,N  Y.;  “We  have  bad  a  No. 
00  Fjrge  in  use  almost  constantly  for  two 
years, end  itjsasgood  asnew,  apparently.  We 
would  not  part  with  it  for  double  its  price, 
and  be  without  it.  It  is  superior  to  auy  forge 
we  have  ever  used.  No  farmer  should  be 
without  it;  when  tbe  cost  is  so  little,  it  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.”  Made  by  the 
Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  foot  of  South  Water 


paratively  small,  giving  a  short  standard  to 
the  plow.  The  plows,  largo  and  small,  are  of 
steel,  and  also  have  a  pair  of  senflles  for 
working  the  ground  very  shallow.  It  is  made 
by  G.  VV.  Cole,  Canton,  III.  Price,  complete 
with  scuffles,  $5.  We  give  it  for  the  84th 
largest  club. 


No,  68.  The  House  Patent  Scroll  Saw. 

This  saw  bas  a  swing  of  13%  inches  between 
arm  and  saw  blade.  It  has  a  tilting  table  for 
inlaying,  a  blower  to  keep  the  work  free  from 
dust,  and  a  drawer  for  holding  the  toolB.  it 
runs  easy,  cuts  rapidly,  and  is  considered  by 
practical  workmen  among  the  very  best  ma¬ 
chinery  made  for  general  work.  With  it, 
boys,  you  can  decorate  the  bouse  with  heauti- 
ful  work,  you  can  w  hile  nw’ay  many  a  leisure 
hour,  and  cab  sell  your  work  and  make  money. 
It  is  made  by  A.  H.  Pomeroy,  Hartford,  Ct. , 
and  we  will  give  the  saw,  price  $7.00,  a  hand 


No.  85.  Marlin  Revolver. 

A  good  revolver  is  sometimes  a  very  useful 
implement.  A  poor  one  is  a  curse  to  every¬ 
body,  and  the  country  is  flooded  with  those 
so  poor  as  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  user  as  to 


with  which  the  mower  knife  can  be  quickly 
aud  easily  ground  by  one  person.  If  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  used  by  every  person  owning  a 
mower,  the  aggregate  saving  in  horse  flesh  in 
a  single  yeih’  would  pay  for  the  entire  lot. 
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position;  as  well  for  cutting  down  trees  as  for 
sawing  those  that  are  down.  Made  by  Emer¬ 
son,  Smith  &  Co.,  Limited,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Price  of  six  toot  saw  and  handles,  $8.40.  Mi  e 
will  give  one  of  these  saws  to  each  of  the 
Benders  of  the  six  next  largest  clubs.from  JNo. 
11S  to  No.  128,  and  will  guarantee  one  to  any 
one  for  a  club  of  four  subscribers. 


thoroughly  tired  of  pulling  strings  out  of  our 
teeth,  and  had  decided  either  to  eat  no  more 
cut  meats  or  to  go  back  to  the  old,  slow  hand- 
mode  of  chopping,  when  we  chanced  upon  the 
Enterprise  Meat  Chopper,  We  have  now 
used  this  for  tnore  than  a  year  for  cutting  all 
kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes,  and  in  every  case  we  have  found  it 
simply  perfect.  This  is  a  mkat  chopper.  It 
cuts  the  meat  like  a  pair  of  shears  and  does 
not  grind,  mash  or  tear  it.  It  beats  the  old 
band  process  with  ax  and  block,  or  chopping 
knife  and  bowl  all  out  of  sight,  iu  cutting  it 
better  and  in  doing  it  so  much  faster,  and 
then  it  runs  eo  easy,  it  is  real  fan  to  U3e  it. 
In  short,  we  unqualifiedly  recommend  this  as 
the  meat  chopper  all  our  friends  need,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  give  a  No.  13 


the  latest  styles  and  from  drawings  of  New 
York’s  best  architects,  thus  giving  one  the 
choice  of  a  number  of  the  finest  designs.  It 


the  thing  pointed  at.  We  offer  to  the  sender 
of  the  85th  largest  club,  one  made  by  the 
Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co  ,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
It  ismadeof  the  best  material  and  of  the  best 
workmanship,  perfectly  safe  and  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  by  them.  It  is  of  handsome  model— 
fully  nickel  plated,  hard  rubber  handle,  and 


Nos.  124  to  139.  The  Wilson  Spring 
Whifflctrees. 

We  owe  it  to  our  most  faithful  servant,  the 
strong,  patient  and  willing  horse  that  every¬ 
thing  be  done  to  make  its  labors  as  easy  and  its 
burden  as  light  as  possible.  A  large  amount 
of  suffering  is  caused,  and  many  horses 
ruined  by  the  constant  jarring  and  thumping 
on  the  shoulders,  caused  by  the  use  of  the  old- 


N«.  97.  Nrsbit  Butter  Printer.  I 

However  good  the  butter  may  be,  appear  ! 
ance  has  much  to  do  with  its  price  and  ready  ‘ 
sale.  This  very  convenient  little  machine 
puts  the  butter  iu  a  neat,  rectangular  or 
brick  form,  does  it  easily  and  quickly,  and  if 


style  stiff  whiffletree;  if  the  plow  strikes  a 
stone,  or  if  the  wagon  comes  against  any  ob¬ 
struction  or  drops  into  a  deep  rut,  the  blow 
that  comes  against  the  horse’s  shoulder  is 
enough  to  crush  it.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
so  many  horses  are  lame  with  shoulder 
troubles,  but  that  all  are  not  These  severe 
shocks  may  all  bo  obviated  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  suffering  and  lameness  prevented,  by  the 
nseof  the  Wilson  Hpring  whiffletree?.  We 
have  had  them  in  use  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  unqualifiedly  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  eveiy  horse  user  While 
lighter  than  the  old  rigid  tree,  they  are  so 
strong  that  the  most  powerful  team  cannot 
break  them.  The  above  cut  ehowg  their  con¬ 
struction.  The  coiled  steel  spring  sustains  the 
draft  and  equalizes  every  strain,  and  the 
brace  rod’s  running  to  the  end  make  them 
very  strong.  They  are  made  by  .Jerome  Pot¬ 
ter,  Tiverton  Four  Corners,  R.  L  There  are 
three  sizes,  and  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
gir  .ng  a  pair  of  the  No  3  size,  worth  £3,25, 
to  each  of  the  persons  woo  send  us  the  five 
next  largest  clubs,  acd  a  pair  of  the  No,  3, 
worth  £3,10,  to  each  of  the  persons  sending 
the  next  five  largest  clubs.  Also  a  pair  of 
No.  1,  worth  £8,  to  the  sender  of  each  of  the 
five  next  largest  clu I  s.  The  smallest  size  is 
large  enough  for  ordinary  horses.  The  per¬ 
sons  securing  these  will  have  the  silent  grati¬ 
tude  of  their  horses. 

So*.  140  to  144.  Zimmerman's  Minature 
Auto  ilarp. 

This  little  instrument  will  please  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  taste  for  music,  but  debarred  from 
practicing  it  by  the  cost  of  an  instrument,  or 
the  difficulty  of  learning.  And  when  they 
see  how  easily  they  can  play  it,  every  such 


machine,  capable  of  cutting  two  pounds  per 
minute,  price  $4,  to  the  subscriber  who  sends 
ns  the  99r,h  largest  club.  This  chopper  is  made 
by  the  Enterprise  MTg  Co.,  corner  3d  and 
Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  block  is  carved  with  two  designs,  the 
brick  can  be  cut  into  two  equal-sized  pieces. 


This  is  a  very  convenient  machine,  and  we 
shall  give  a  one  poand  press,  worth  $4.50,  to 
the  sender  of  the  97th  largest  club.  Made  by 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  and  this  guarantees  that  it  is  well 
made. 


No.  100.  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

For  a  description  see  No.  99,  above.  We 
will  give  a  No.  10  machine,  which  cuts  one 
pound  per  minute:  price  $3.00,  and  is  large 
enough  for  any  ordinary  farmer’s  use,  for  the 
100th  largest  club. 


No.  9S.  The  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

This  is  a  pen  for  every-day  use 
at  the  desk,  or  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  and  used  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  It  is  a  first-class  gold  pen  / 
attached  to  a  hard  rubber  pen-  / 
holder,  carrying  ink  sufficient  for  v 
from  13  to  10  hours’  continuous  i 
writing.  The  construction  is  plain-  1 
ly  shown  iu  the  cut.  The  handle  1 
orinkhoideris  made  in  two  pieces,  jS 
the  poiDt  section,  and  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  are  secured  together 
by  a  screw  joint,  at  which  place  it 
is  opened  for  filling  with  ink  The 
pen  (a  first-class  gold  pent  is  held 
in  the  point  section  by  the  feed 
bar,  which  also  carries  the  ink 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  pen  only  qg 
so  fast  as  used  up  in  the  writing. 

The  fourth  piece  is  merely  a  cap 
which  covers  the  pen  when  not  iu 
use,  to  protect  it  from  injury  in  the 
pocket,  and  also  to  prevent  the  ink 
from  drying  up.  and  when  remov¬ 
ed  from  over  the  pen,  it  is  put  on  in 
as  shown  in  cut,  to  lengthen  the  H 
holder  for  nse  in  writing.  We  ■ 
have  been  usiug  this  pen  for  some 
time,  and  can  fully  recommend  it 
to  every  one  as  the  best  pen  we 
have  ever  seen.  To  be  relieved  |fl 


No.  101.  S4.00in  Garden  Seeds. 

Tbe  sender  of  the  101th  largest  club  will 
receive  of  his  own  selection  from  their  cata¬ 
logue,  four  dollars'  worth  of  Garden  Seeds 
from  tbe  substantial  house  of  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co..  15  John  St.,  New  York.  See  No.  66, 


No.  102.  Curtis  Favorite  Butter-Worker. 

This  is  an  efficient,  but  cheap  worker  from 
Cornish,  Curtis  &  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson, 
W  is.  Price  $3  50.  and  it  will  be  given  to  the 
sender  of  the  102d  largest  club. 


equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  revolver  made 
by  any  other  bouse,  price  $5.50.  This  should 
not  be  classed  with  the  cheap  and  dangerous 
revolver  ordinarily  used  as  a  premium,  as 
this  is  in  every  way  a  first-class  implement. 
We  will  guarantee  one  to  any  person  sending 
us  a  club  of  11. 


Nos.  103.  to  10-5.  Nutter’s  Steel  Adjustable 
Furrow  Opener. 

In  practicing  level  culture,  which  experi¬ 
ment  demonstrates  produces  the  best  results, 
we  have  been  greatly  troubled  to  get  an  im¬ 
plement  adapted  to  making  the  furrows.  The 
one  shown  below  seems  to  be  just  the  thing. 
It  is  made  of  spring  steel  and  attached  to  an 


Nos.  SB  acd  87.  Bnist’s  Garden  Seeds,  SI 0. 

One  of  I  he  oldest  seed  houses  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  that  of  Robert  Buist,  established  in 
1828  For  f>7  years  it  has  maintained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  which  any  house  might  well  be  proud. 
This  house  keeps  everything  in  the  seed 
line,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  sterling  worth 
of  its  goods.  Robert  Buist,  Jr  ,  who  succeeds 
to  the  old  name  and  house,  has  kindly  donated 
$10  worth  of  garden  seeds  to  be  selected  from 
his  catalogue.  We  will  give  these  in  two 
preseuts  of  $5  each,  to  the  persons  sending 
the  8tSth  Bnd  S7th  largest  club.  Seud  foi  the 
catalogue  and  se  ect  from  that,  and  the  seeds 
will  be  packed  a  id  delivered  to  express  or 
R.  R.  free. 


To  be  relieved 
from  tbe  incessant  dip,  dip.  dip¬ 
ping  of  tbe  pen  is  indeed  a  great 
luxury  and  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  labor.  We  do  not  wish  our 
readers  to  confound  this  with  the 
cheap  fountain  pen  or  with  the  old 
stylograpbic  pen,  as  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  gold  pen  made,  and  is 
worth  a  basketful  of  the  cheap, 
poor  trash,  and  we  guarantee  it 
to  fit  to  vour  hand,  or  you  can 
change  till  you  get  one  that  does 
fit.  This  is  a  pen  that  every  clerk, 
school  teacher,  canvasser  or  farm¬ 
er  needs.  It  is  made  by  the  Ideal 
Pen  Company,  No  155  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  L.  E.  Watermau,  mana¬ 
ger.  The  prices  range  from  $4  to 
$7.  We  shall  give  one  of  these 
No.  4,  pens,  gold  banded  holder, 
worth  $7,  for  the  98th  largest  club. 
Send  for  a  circular  as  above,  see 
what  the  pen  is,  and  then  go  to 
work  ami  secure  one.  We  know 
you  will  never  regret  it. 


Nos.  SS  to  93.  Bight  Speedy  Corn  Shelter. 

This  is  well  named  and  a  right  band)  little 
machine.  It  Is  just  what  everyhody  who 
keeps  a  dozen  chickens  should  have.  It  shells 
the  largest  or  smallest  ear  and  does  it 


iron  leg.  It  is  adjustable  so  that  it  can  be" 
set  to  make  a  large  orsmall  furrow  as  desired, 
and  can  be  attached  to  any  marker  in  a  few 
minutes.  These  are  so  popular  that  in  three 
years  in  Maine  alone  over  11,000  have  been 
sold.  They  are  made  by  G  W.  Nutter,  Corin- 
na.^Maine.  Come  in  sets  of  two  each,  price 
$3  50  per  set,  and  we  will  send  a  set  to  each 
person  sending  us  the  next  three  largest  clubs, 


person  will  want  one.  It  is  sold  by  C.  F. 
Zimmerman,  importer  and  dealer  iu  musical 
instruments,  340  North  2nd  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  one  to  any  one  for  the 
price,  $3.  Wo  will  give  one  of  these  to  each 
of  the  five  persons  sending  us  the  five  next 
largest  cluhe,  from  No.  ISO  to  ISi  inclusive. 


Nos.  1-1,5  to  150.  W  ood’s  Patent  Corn- 
Slieltfr. 

This  corn  shelter  answers  a  good  purpose 

rand  will  do  the  work.  It 
is  simple  and  effective, 
will  not  break  or  get 
’IbSBL  |  out  of  repair;  it  takes 
I  but  little  power  to  do 

f  lilv  The  cut 

M  shows  how  it  is  made 

aDd  how  it  work 


No.  99.  The  Enterprise  Meat 
Chopper. 

Among  the  necessities  of  every 
farm  house  is  a  good  meat  chopper. 
In  our  younger  days  we  worked 
many  a  weary  hour  with  the  ax 
and  chopping-block  cutting  meat 
for  the  annual  sausage  making,  or 


Nos.  10b.  to  117.  Mac  amber  Corn  Planter. 

We  will  give  each  of  the  persons  sending  the  12 
next  largest  clubs,  from  No.  106  to  117,  acorn 
planter.  See  No.  73.  Price  $3  50. 

Nos.  1  IS  to  123.  Emersou  s  Pat  cut  Double 
Cross-cut  8nw,  Narrow  Blade. 

This  is  something  new  in  cross  cut  saws, 
two  saws  iu  one ;  two  sets  of  teeth  worn  out  be¬ 
fore  the  saw  is  gone.  No  more  gumming  of 
saws  and  breaking  of  teeth.  This  saw. as  seen, 
has  teeth  ou  both  edges,  both  sets  are  filed 
ready  for  use,  but  only  one  are  set  ready  for 
use.  W  ben  the  side  in  nse  is  worn  out,  the 
set  is  to  be  hammered  out  of  that  side;  the 
others  set.  and  you  have  a  new  saw.  All  who 
have  used  a  cross  ent  saw  know  that  when 
it  once  needs  gumming,  its  best  days  are 
over,  as  one  is  very  seldom  made  to  work 
well  afterwards.  In  the  Emerson,  both  sets  of 
teeth  are  made  when  the  saw  is  purchased,  so 


perfectly  and  what  is  more  it  will  shell  seed 
corn  without  injury  to  the  germ,  which 
but  few  of  the  larger  shelters  will  do.  Though 
this  is  a  little  carhiue,  dou't  think  that  it 
will  not  do  plenty  of  work,  for  it  will  shell  as 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  larger  ones.  We  know 
it  will  please  whoever  gets  one.  Made  bv  Cur¬ 
tis  Goddard,  Alliance,  Ohio,  Price  $5.00.  We 
will  give  one  to  each  of  the  five  persons  who 
send  us  the  five  next  largest  clubs,  from  No. 
88  to  No.  93,  iuclusive. 


_ _  _  Made 

the  Lehigh  Valley 
|i  Emery  Wheel  Company, 

Lehighton,  Pa.  Price 
$3  00  We  will  give  one  of  these  to  each  of 
the  six  sending  the  next  largest  clubs.  Nos. 
185  to  190.  Two  hours’  work  will  easily  get 
one  of  these,  and  it  will  save  that  much  work 
every  week  easily. 


with  the  chapping  knife  and  bowl 
eutting  meat  for  hash  or  mince 
pies.  We  hated  the  labor,  but  we  loved 
the  toothsome  dishes  more  than  we  disliked 
the  hard,  monotonous  work.  But  while  it 
was  tiresome  to  use  those  tools,  they  did 
their  work  well.  The  meat  was  cb opped,  not 
mangfad,  and  there  was  some  comfort  iu  eat¬ 
ing  what  was  made  of  it.  With  the  invention 
of  meat  machines  the  labor  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  operation  quickened,  but  the 


Nos.  151  to  190.  Pocket  Knives  nud  shears. 

We  have  made  a  novel  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Terry  &  Co.,  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  our 
readers,  by  which  they  agree  to  supply  their 


N».  94.  Bull  Stall  or  Lender. 

The  hook  is  made  of  gun  metal  and  will 
neither  rust  nor  break.  The  staff  is  of  the  best 
white-ash,  just  whatevery  farmer  should  have 
to  lead  all  bulls.  Sold  by  R.  H.  Allen  & 
Co  .  189  and  191  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  Price 
$5  00.  Will  go  to  the  sender  of  the  94th  largest 
club. 


No  95.  No.  0  Lever  Butter  Worker, 

price  $5.  (see  No.  80)  for  the  95th  largest  club 


No.  96.  Aiuerlcun  C'otragea, 

Every  nmu  about  to  build  a  house  should 
first  decide  on  some  well  matured  plan,  and 
then  get  plain  and  detailed  specifications.  To 
obtain  these  of  an  architect  would  cost  from 
$35  to  $100,  or  more.  Tbework  named  above 
contains  1 1  large  quarto  plates  of  original  de¬ 
signs  of  medium  and  low  cost  cottages,  sea¬ 
side  and  country  home*,  besides  a  school- 
house,  dub  house  and  chapel.  It  also  has  the 
form  of  a  very  explicit  specification,  by  the 
using  of  which  an  v  man  cau  save  an  architect’s 
fees,  ami  cau  know  just,  what  sir t  of  a  house 
ho  is  to  have  built.  All  these  designs  aro  iu 


efficiency  of  the  process  was  as  greatly  less¬ 
ened;  the  meat  was  only  grouud;  it  came 
from  them  in  a  pasty,  mashed  condition,  full 
of  strings,  tendons  and  gristle,  lo  such  a  coa- 
ditiou  as  no  one  who  had  ever  eateu  chapped 
meat  could  endure.  We  had  tried  the  various 
makes  and  rejected  them  in  disgust  as  unfit 
to  prepare  moat  for  human  food;  we  had  got 
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Price  $1.75  each.  "VVe  will  give  one  of  these 
knives  to  each  of  the  senders  of  the  next 
IS  largest  clubs  from  Nos.  IMS  to  200. 

Nos.  '201  to  29l)i  Loiulrr  jack’s  Combination 
Tools. 

This  little  implement  is  a  regular  tool  box 
of  itselT,  as  it  contains  ten  very  convenient 
and  almost  indispensable  tools  in  one.  Wo 
will  point  them  out  by  reference  to  the  cut; 


and  flower  seeds.  Its  bulbs  are  both  home 
grown  and  imported  from  the  best  German 
houses.  It  also  makes  a  specialty  of  pan¬ 
sies,  having  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  best,  new 
ones.  Those  securing  and  planting  these 
pansy  seeds  will  be  very  agreeably  disap 
pointed  when  they  come  to  blossom.  Of 
the  new  German  poetical  pansies,  it  has  21 
besides  an  equal  number  of  the  best  of 
the  older  sorts.  We  will  give  the  senders 
of  the  next  largest  clubs  from  Nos.  201  to  205, 
each  an  order  on  the  above  firm  for  $2 
worth  of  these  seeds,  to  be  selected  from  their 
catalogue,  and  be  sent  free  of  postage. 


Distribution,  for  $2.25.  Their  No.  S  knife  is 
nearly  double  the  size,  as  shown  below,  is 
strictly  first-class;  the  large  blade  has  a  very 
convenient,  shape  for  farmers, keen  cutting, and 
it  will  proven  very  desirable  knife,  fully  nickel- 
plated,  warranted  the  best,  retails  at  $1.  They 
will  send  this  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  sub 
scriber  for  60  cents,  or  will  send  it  as  mention¬ 
ed  and  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  Rural, 
for  $2  30.  Their  shears,  shown  in  cut, are  eight 
inches  in  length,  made  unde"  their  patent  of 
April  21, 1885.  They  are  made  of  the  finest 
razor  steel,  hand-forged,  and  warranted. 
They  will  send  a  pair  of  these  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  one  of  the  Rural's  subscribers 


stands  erect  and  does  not  inhale  the  dust,  and 
can  use  both  hands  in  handling  the  broom.  It 
is  made  by  F.  W.  Carpenter,  Harrison,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N,  Y,  Costs  50  ceuts.  is  worth 
ten  times  the  money,  and  will  captivate  any 
lady  who  gets  it.  We  will  give  pair  of  them 
to  the  sender  of  the  325th  and  326th  largest 
club. 


WITH  MANY  THANKS. 

Although  giving  ample  returns  in  the 
way  of  advertising  for  everything  illustrated 
in  this  list,  we  still  do  not  feel  justified  in  let— 
ilng  this  occasion  go  by  without  publicly 
thanking  those  who  have  so  kindly  enabled 
us  to  offer  such  a  large  list  of  such  valuable 
and  useful  presents.  Our  advertising  patrons 
are  staunch  friends  of  the  Rural,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  them,  and  they  are  always 
welcome  at  our  office.  Wo  could  have  made 
the  list  much  larger,  as  we  liavo  been  offered 
and  have  refusod  hundreds  of  trivial  or  worth¬ 
less  things  which  we  see  in  the  lists  of  other 
journals.  In  our  selection  of  presents  wo  ha  ve 
been  governed  by  a  desire  to  offer  only  things 
of  solid  worth  and  from  reliable  houses,  re¬ 
fusing  everything  of  doubtful  value  and 
everything  offered  by  a  concern  of  doubtful 
repute.  Every  article  we  offer  i3  worth  the 
price  mentioned,  being  of  the  best  make  and 
witli  the  latest  improvement  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  firms  whoso  addresses  we  have  been 
proud  to  give,  and  we  know  the  articles  are 
just  as  represented  in  their  circulars. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  each 
one,  and  to  ask  our  readers  to  send  to  each  for 
an  illurtrated  catalogue  or  circular  fully  des¬ 
cribing  the  articles  offered,  which  in  our  limi¬ 
ted  space  we  could  only  briefly  mention— so 
briefly  in  many  cases  as  to  give  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  things  offered. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  such  a  course  would 
double  the  list  of  those  who  will  work  for  our 
presents,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
to  read  up  and  cco  how  fast  improvements 
arc  "oi ;  ;  on  in  ell  kinds  of  machinery ,  and 
./ou  may  get  so  jo  new  idous  of  value.  If  you 
mention  the  Rural,  we  are  sure  the  makers 
will  gladly  send  you  the  circulars. 

Every  reader  should  also  remember  that, 
without  the  aid  of  these  patrons  and  friends, 
and  of  our  advertisers  generally,  we  could  not 
afford  to  give  them  such  a  live,  disinterested, 
practical  aud  progressive  journal,  or  one  so 
finely  illustrated,  or  on  such  good  paper.  Our 
subscription  price  does  not  begin  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  were  it  not  for  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  from  ouradvertising  patronage  to  help 
us  out,  we  could  not  exist.  By  our  course  in 
excluding  all  advertisements  of  a  fraudulent, 
demoralizing  or  doubtful  character,  we 
lose  many  thousands  of  dollars  every  year; 
but  it  makes  our  pagas  of  much  more  value 
both  to  the  readers  and  to  the  advertisers  as 
well ;  for  the  former  can  count  on  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  advertisements  we  admit;  and 
the  latter  know  they  will  not  ba  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  charlatau3  an  l  frauds,  and  that 
their  character  is  in  a  degree  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  paper  in  which 
their  names  are  seen.  We  hope  that 
our  friends,  when  in  need  of  anything 
advertised  in  the  Rural,  will,  when 
they  can  consistent!/  do  so,  place  their  orders 
with  our  advertisers;  it  will  benefit  us  by  still 
further  increasing  the  value  of  the  paper  as 
an  advertising  medium,  and  it  will  bsuefit 
them  by  enabling  ns  to  make  a  still  better 
paper,  which,  Providence  permitting,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do  next  year. 


A.  adjustable  screw  driver;  B.  hand  vise;C. 
wrench;  D.  nail  puller;  E.  large  gas  pliers; 
P.  hammer;  G.  leather  punch:  II.  wire  cut¬ 
ter;  I.  small  gas  pliers;  J.  pincers.  These 
are  made  by  Edwin  Louderback  &  Co.,  413 
South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Prices,  No. 
l—7inches long— 51.00;  No  2— 1.1  inches— $1  25; 
No  3— 12  inches— 81  50,  We  will  send  one  of 
the  No  2,  $1.25,  to  each  of  the  persons  sending 
tbe30  next  largest  clubs  and  willguaranteeone 
to  any  one  sending  two  subscribers. 


Nos,  291,  to  310,  Moore’s  Knrly  Grape, 
This  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  vig¬ 
orous  growers  of  the  grape  tribe,  and,  with¬ 
al,  the  earliest  of  the  eatable  black  grapes. 
Mr.  Joel  Horner  <te  Son,  of  Merchantvilie,  N. 
J.,  the  reliable  nursery  firm,  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  ou  sending  ont  good  goods,  anil  warrant 
them  strictly  true  to  name,  have  placed  a  few 
at  our  disposal  and  we  will  give  the  20  per¬ 
sons  sending  the  20  next  largest  clubs,  from 
No.  201  to  310  inclusive,  each,  five  good,  strong 
plants. 


No.  311.  Pottages,  or  Hint*  on  Economical 
Building*. 

Those  who  do  not  obtain  so  valuable  a  work 
as  No.  06,  are_  informed  that  the  same 
publisher,  Mr.  W.  T.  Comstock,  No.  6  Astor 
Place,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  work  with  the 
above  title,  containing  24  plates  of  modern 
houses  of  medium  and  low  cost,  with  valuable 
suggestions  on  building. drainage,  ventilation, 
water  supply,  etc.,  which  every  oneintending 
to  build  should  study .  The  price  by  mail, 
postpaid,  is  only  $1.  aud  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
sender  of  the  3tlth  largest  club,  and  we 
guarantee  it  for  two  subscribers. 


No  206  to  211.  The  Weed  Slayer. 

In  killing  weeds,  one  hour  when  they  are 
just  peeping  above  ground  is  worth  a  day  a 
week  later,  and  any  tool  that  adds  to  the  effi 
eiency  of  a  man’s  labor,  by  enabling  him  to 
get  over  more  ground  in  the  same  time  is  a 


for  60  cents,  or  will  send  a  pair,  prepaid,  and 
one  year’s  subscription  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  with  its  Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 
$3.30.  They  fully  warrant  all  their  knives 
and  shears,' and  "will  cheerfully  refund  the 
money  to  any  one  who  may  be  in  any  way 
dissatisfied.  *Seud  for  their  catalogue,  and  if 
you  see  any  knire  that  pleasps  you  better,  if 
you  mention  the  Rural  they  will  give  special 
price  for  that  alone  or  ror  that  and  tbo  year’s 
subscription  to  the  Rural.  All  orders  must 
be  addressed  to  T.  B.  Terry  &  Co  ,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
money — we  sell  nothing.  We  will,  however, 
give  to  each  of  the  senders  of  the  20  next 
largestclubs,  from  No.  140  to  159.  on  a  of  each  of 
the  knives  and  a  pair  of  shears, worth  $3.  We 
will  give  to  each  of  the  seuders  of  the  20  next 
largest  clubs,  their  choice  of  two  knives  or 
one  kDife  and  a  pair  of  shears.  Price  $2. 


No,  312,  T,ow-(’oki  Houses, 

A  work  by  the  same  publisher,  containing 
designs  with  elevations,  plans,  details,  speci¬ 
fications.  hills  of  materials,  and  estimates  of 
cost  of  houses  costing  from  $500  to  $3,000. 
Twelve  large  plates,  11x14  inches.  Price  $1.00, 
post-paid,  will  be  sent  to  the  312th  largest 
club  and  guaranteed  to  any  one  for  two  sub¬ 
scribers.  Our  friends  who  contemplate  build¬ 
ing  should  have  one  or  all  these  books 


No.  313  lo  321.  12  Clmllrmre  Cross-Cut 
Saw-set  and  Jointer. 

Every  man  who  uses  a  cross-cut  saw  is 
liable  to  have  more  or  less  mishaps  in  the  way 
of  getting  it  canght  and  the  set  taken  out, 
and  be  should  be  prepared  to  set,  joint  and 
file  his  saw  even  in  the  woods.  The  ‘most  d iffi - 
culty  In  keeping  a  saw  in  order,  is  in  joint¬ 
ing  it  accurately.  There  are  many  sets 
which  do  fair  work,  but  a  jointer  that  could 
be  successfully  used  by  everybody,  has  been 
a  thing  impossible  to  find,  as  not  one  was 
made.  In  the  Challenge,  a  recent  invention 
by  Mr.  David  Logan  of  Meadvillc.  Pa.,  we 
have  a  combined  tool,  one  of  which  is  a  re 
liable  jointer.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years’ 
practical  work  by  Mr.  Logan,  and  does  the 
work  with  ease  and  accuracy.  It  is  marie  of 
the  finest  of  annealed  steels,  is  of  convenient 
size  to  carry*  is  strong,  Bimplo  and  duruble. 
Its  principle  of  setting  gives  any  desired 
amount  of  set,  and  sets  every  tooth  exactly 
alike,  thus  keeping  tbeteeth  in  a  straight  line. 
Another  very  nice  feature  in  this  sot,  is  a 
rubber  cushion  against  which  the  points  of 
the  teeth  coma  and  which  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  dulled  in  setting.  It  is  but 
little  larger  than  an  ordinary  pocket  knife, 
and  yet  it  is  strong  and  will  do  the  work.  No 
person  who  owns  a  cross  cut  saw  could  afford 
to  be  without  it  if  it  cost  three  times  its  price. 

It  is  made  by  the  Saw  Combination  Co., 
David  Logan, agent,  MeadviJie.Pa.  Price  $1.0o. 
We  will  giveonetoeaeh  of  the  12  people  send¬ 
ing  the  next  largest  clubs. 


Nos.  1!>1  to  19S, 

Mr.  Nutter  makes  a  furrow  opener  of 
oust  iron,  perfectly  adjustable,  and  though 
not  costing  as  much  as  those  of  steel,  it  will  last 
along  time.  They  can  be  attached  to  any 
marker  legs  in  five  minutes;  they  throw  the 
dirt  equally  ou  each  side,  bare  three  in  a  set 
and,  of  coarse,  make  threo  furrows  at  the  same 
time.  Made  by  G.  W.  Nutter,  Corinna,  Me. 
Cost  $2.25  per  set,  and  we  will  send  a  set  to 

each  of  the  persons  sending  one  of  t  he  eight 
next  largest  clubs,  from  No.  191  to  198.  and  we 
know  they  will  prove  very  satisfactory. 


great  help  in  eradicating  the  weeds.  The 
Weed  Slayer  is  a  strong,  light  and  handy 
tool  that  every  gardener  must  fall  in  love  with 
if  be  once  gets  into  the  habit  of  usiug  it.  It 
is  adjustable  to  the  bight  of  the  user,  and  will 
please  all  who  get  it.  It  is  made  by  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  Novelty  Works,  Pontiac,  Mich;  costs 
$2,  and  we  will  give  each  of  the  persons  send¬ 
ing  the  next  six  largest  clubs  one  of  these 
little  tools. 


No.  212.  $2  In  Garden  Heed*. 

The  sender  of  the  21st  largest  club  will  have 
the  right  to  select  $2  iu  garden  seeds  from  the 
catalogue  of  our  friends,  J.|M .  Tborburn  &  Co. 
15  John  Street,  N.  Y,  See  No.  66. 

Non.  213  to  2- 12.  3(1  Prlv.es.  ftnncocas  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants. 

With  another  year’s  trial,  the  Rancocas 
Raspberry  stands  better  than  ever.  It  last 
Winter  endured  the  extreme  trial  of  the  cold 
better  then  than  anything  else  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  It  is  more  than  a  week  earlier  than 
Cuthbert,  and  ripens  its  crop  in  a  short  time 
after  tbe  first  picking.  Color  a  bright  rod; 
bush  very  stout  and  brandling.  R.  G.  Chase 
&  Co.,  Nurserymen  of  Philadelphia,  Geneva 
and  Boston,  again  kindly  enable  us  to  give  to 
each  of  theSOpersonssendingthenextSOclubs 
from  Nos.  213  to  243  inclusive,  one  dozen  plants 
of  the  Rancocas,  worth  $2. 


No,  196.  The  Perfec;  Milk  Pail. 

The  cut  shows  its  construction  perfectly.  It 
forms  a  seat  for  the  milker,  excludes  the  dirt, 
cannot  be  kicked  over,  and  as  tbe  receiving 
funnel  is  supported  by  a  rubber  tube,  it  can- 


CATALOGCES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Ayer’s  Newspaper  Aitoual  for  1SS5.-- 
This  is  a  valuable  list  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  together  with  their 
circulation  and  the  date  of  publication.  It  is 
of  great  use  to  those  wishing  to  place  adver¬ 
tising  judiciously,  as  it  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  character  and  population  of  the 
county  iu  which  the  papers  are  j)ubli9hed  It 
is  also  of  much  use  to  the  politician,  as  it  gives 
the  correct  majorities,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic,  at  the  last  election.  The  book 
contains  nearly  1,000  pages,  and  shows  great 
enterprise  iu  tbe  publishers,  Messrs.  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Bon,  Times  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  furuish  any  further  information 
concerning  it 


Non.  243  to  260.  Tuner’s  Fareur.  Needle 
II ay  Knife. 

This  knife  was  patented  April  22d.  1S84, 
was  improved  and  the  improvement  patented 


Nos.  325  and  326,  Carpenter’s  Dust  Pan. 

This  is  perfection  in  the  way  of  a  dust  pau. 
It  is  self-supporting.  Tbe  parson  who  uses  it 


not  be  broken.  It  is  just  what  you  want. 
Made  by  R.  14.  Allen  Co..  189  &  191  Water 
Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.25.  Will  be  given 
to  the  sender  of  the  199th  largest  club. 


No.  200.  Pitting’*  Parent  Coin  Silver  Milk¬ 
ing  Tubes. 

Every  farmer  at  some  time  has  need  of  the 
little  instrument  shown  below.  If  a  cow’s 
teat  becomes  injured  or  sore,  or  in  any  way 
obstructed,  to  draw  the  milk  by  hand  from 
such  a  teat  is  very  painful  to  the  cow  and 


^fffyocT.ao.um: 


V/.H. CARTER'S  PATENT  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE 

PAT.  APR.  29,  1884. 

IMPROVED  BY  M.M. BARTLETT. 
Improvement  Patented  April  28, 1885, 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOR  DES¬ 
SERT? 


vexatious  to  the  milker.  In  such  a  case,  with 
one  of  these  milking  tubes,  tbe  milk  can  be 
taken  so  easily  that  both  tbe  cow  and  the 
owner  will  enjoy  the  operation.  These  tubes 
being  made  of  pure  silver  can  in  no  way  poi¬ 
son  the  flesh  or  injure  the  cow.  They  are 
made  of  different  sizes  to  fit  the  different 
sized  teats,  and  their  uso  is  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  veterinary  surgeons.  They  are  made  by 
G.  P.  Pilling.  101  South  10th  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  are  sent  wherever  ordered  for 
$2  per  set  of  the  four  sizes,  or  50  cents  for  a 
siugle  one.  We  will  send  a  set  to  the  person 
sending  the  200th  largest  cluo. 


is  a  question  daily  asked  in  thousands  of  homes, 
Messrs.  Burnett  &  Co.,  27  Central  Street, 
Boston,  Mass  ,  will  send  you,  on  receipt  of 
your  address  and  five  two-cent  stamps,  their 
book  of  “Household  Receipts”— 72  pages  of 
choice  receipts.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer. — Adv. 


April  28th,  1885.  It  has  been  tested  fully  by 
the  side  of  the  best  knives  made,  and  will  cut 
more  hay  and  do  it  easier  than  any  of  them. 
Its  velocity  and  special  excellence  consist  in 
the  chisel-edge  teeth,  as  shown  by  the  lower 
knife  iu  the  ubovo  cut.  It  cats  rapidly  and 
easily,  hay  or  straw,  in  stack,  mow  or  bale, 
and  can  also  bo  used  for  cutting  mo$s  or  peat, 
or  for  cutting  muck  iu  ditching,  or  wherever 
a  hay  kniTe  is  to  bo  used.  As  tbo  grinding  is 
done  only  on  the  smooth  side,  any  novice  can 
grind  it  and  do  it  well ;  if  a  tooth  breaks  out, 
a  slight  grinding  replaces  it  as  good  as  new, 
This  knife  is  already  ho  popular  that  2,000 
dozen  will  not  supply  the  demand.  It  is  made 
by  the  North  Wayne  Tool  Co.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  field 
com  tried  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds, 
the  Angel  of  Midnight  is  the  EA  RLIEST.  It 
is  a  yellow ,  eight  rowed  flint.  Our  far  north , 
and  especially  our  Canada  subscribers,  should 
give  it  a  careful  trial. 


Nos.  201  to  205.  Flower  Benin. 

Thehouse  of  F,  E. 'McAllister,  No.  22  Dey 
Street,  New  York,  makes  a  specialty  of  bird 
seeds,  both  pure  and  mixed,  flowering  bulbs 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  BEST 

PER  IODIC ALS 

FOR  FAMILY  READING. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


DEPARTMENTS  BY 

G.  W  CURTIS.  W.  D.  HOWELLS.  C.  D.  WARNER. 
Subscription  per  year,  $4.00. 


The  Seventy-second  Volume  commenced 
with  the  Number  for  December,  1885. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  to  make 
Harper's  Magazine,  for  the  new  year,  of  un¬ 
precedented  interest.  On  the  conclusion  of 
Miss  Woolson's  novel,  "East  Angels.”  end  Mr. 
Howell's  "Indian  Summer,”  there  will  begin 
serials  from  R.D,  Black  more  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Craih.  A  new  editorial  department,  discuss¬ 
ing  topics  suggested  by  current  literature, 
will  be  contributed  VI’.  D.  Howells,  beginning 
with  the  January  Number.  With  three  de¬ 
partments,  under  the  charge,  respectively,  of 
George  William  Curtis,  IT.  D.  Howell-  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  editorial  portion 
of  Harpers  Magazine  will  have  the  strongest 
possible  claim  upon  the  attention  of  every  in¬ 
telligent  reader. 

Among  other  attractions  for  the  year  may 
be  mentioned  a  series  of  papers— depictlug 
characteristic  features  of  American  society- 
written  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  C,  S.  Reinhart-  the  continuation 
of  the  papers  on  "Great  American  Indus¬ 
tries”  and  *  American  Cities;”  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Mr,  E.  -4.  Abbey's  aeries  of  illustra¬ 
tions  for  "She  Stoop3  to  Conquer;”  "Sketches 
of  the  Avon,"  by  Alfred  Parsons :  papers  on 
"The  Navies  of  Europe,”  by  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  illustrated;  curious  studies  of  American 
Colonial  History,  by  Colonel  T.  W.  lliggin- 
son\  more  sketches  of  "Frontier  Military 
Lifa,”  by  R  F.  Zogbaum,  with  the  author’s 
illustrations;  "Southern  Skotcbes,”  by 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis:  illustrated  sketches 
of  adventure  connected  with  the  hunting  of 
"Large  Game  in  America,”  etc. 


Harper’s  Mly. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  A  PICTURE 
HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

Subscription  per  year,  §4.00. 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
Number  issued  on  December  30,  1885. 


Harper's  Weekly  justifies  its  title  as  "A 
Journal  of  Civilization”  by  reflecting,  with 
steadily-increasing  fulness  and  accuracy,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  by  embodying 
as  well  as  by  recording  the  continuous  ad¬ 
vance  of  American  literature  and  American 
art. 

It  presents,  week  by  week,  in  faithful  and 
graphic  pictures,  the  noteworty  events  of  the 
day,  portraits  of  men  of  the  time,  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  celebrated  native  and 
foreign  artists,  cartoons  by  eminent  pictorial 
satirists,  and  humorous  illustrations  of  the 
ludicrous  aspects  of  social  and  political  life. 

Besides  the  pictures.  Harper's  Weekly  i3 
full  of  good  reading.  It  always  contains  in¬ 
stalments  of  one,  occasionally  of  two,  of  the 
best  novels  of  the  day,  with  flue  illustrations. 
Its  short  stones  are  bright  and  entertaining. 
Poems,  sketches,  and  papers  on  importantlive 
topics  by  the  most  popular  writers,  and  col¬ 
umns  of  humorous  and  personal  paragraphs, 
make  it  interesting  to  everybody. 

As  a  family  journal,  the  care  that  has  been 
successfully  exercised  in  the  past  to  make 
Harper's  Weekly  a  safe,  as  well  as  a  welcome, 
visitor  toevery  household,  will  not  be  reiaxed 
in  the  future.  The  ultimate  influence  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  its  text  and  iti  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  not  less  considered  than  their  im¬ 
mediate  public  interest.  It  is  conducted  in 
the  belief  that  such  scenes  as  would  be  repul¬ 
sive  or  brutalizing  to  persons  witnessing 
them,  cannot  form  fit  subjects  for  literary  or 
pictorial  representation. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  FASHION.  IN¬ 
STRUCTION.  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Subscription  per  year,  §4.00. 


The  Nineteenth  Volume  will  begin  with 
the  Number  issued  on  December  18,  1885. 


Harper's  Bazar  offers  a  host  of  brilliant  at¬ 
tractions  designed  to  interest  every  member 
of  the  family  circle.  It  combines  the  choicest 
literature  and  the  finest  art  illustrations  with 
the  latest  fashions,  the  most  useful  household 
knowledge,  and  all  the  arts  that  make  home 
attractive.  Its  weekly  plates  of  the  latest 
Paris  and  New  York  styles,  with  well-fitting 
patterns  and  descriptions  of  the  materials 
and  styles  iu  vogue,  enable  ladies  to  save 
many  times  the  cost  of  subscription  by  being 
their  own  dressmakers.  It  spreads  the  changes 
of  fashion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Its  articles  on  household  mat¬ 
ters  are  from  the  best  sources,  and  are  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  Its  excellent  papers  on  so¬ 
cial  etiquette  are  of  the  highest  interest. 
Much  attention  fe  paid  to  art  decoration,  and 
exquisite  embroidery  designs  are  published, 
from  the  decorative  arc  societies. 

The  literary  excellence  of  Harper's  Bazar 
is  beyond  dispute.  Its  sarial  stories  are  by 
acknowledged  masters  of  fiction.  Its  pithy 
edi  torials  are  marked  by  good  sense,  and  its 
short  stories,  poems,  essays,  and  other  matter 
are  the  best  of  the  kind.  Not  a  line  is  ever 
printed  in  its  columns  that  could  offend  the 
most  fastidious  taste. 

The  fine  art  illustrations  of  Harper's  Bazar, 
from  the  best  native  and  foreign  artists,  form 
a  marked  feature  of  the  journal,  a?  do  bright, 
humorous  cuts  which  have  won  it  the  name 
of  the  American  Punch.  No  pains  or  cost 
will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  the  paper. 


a  sixteen-fage 

ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Subscription  per  year,  §2.00. 


The  Seventh  Volume  commenced  with  the 
Number  issued  November  3,  1885. 


The  position  of  Harper's  Young  People  as 
the  best  juvenile  paper  is  firmly  established. 

It  is  a  weekly  miscellany  of  the  choicest 
reading  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  contains  the 
best  literary  and  artistic  work  anywhere  to 
be  purchased. 

Every  line  is  subjected  to  rigid  editorial 
scrutiny,  in  order  that  it  shall  contain  noth¬ 
ing  harmful,  and  that  it  shall  be  an  effective 
agency  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
education  of  its  readers.  Its  stories  have  all 
the  dramatic  interest  that  juvenile  fiction  can 
possess,  without  anything  pernicious.  Its  ar¬ 
ticles  on  scientific  subjects,  travel,  and  the 
facts  of  life.are  by  writers  whose  names  assure 
accuracy  and  value.  Its  historical  stories,  bio¬ 
graphical  tales,  etc.*  present  attractively  the 
most  inspiring  incidents  in  history,  and  in 
the  lives  of  notable  men  and  women,  stirring 
poems,  amusing  rhymes,  and  ingenious  puz¬ 
zles  appear  in  every  number,  and  occasional 
articles  on  embroidery  and  other  forms  of 
needlework  invest  this  periodical  with  a 
special  interest  for  girls.  Papers  on  athletic 
sports,  games,  and  pastimes  have  their  place, 
while  fine  pictures  hy  the  foremost  artists  and 
engravers  lavishly  illustrate  its  pages. 

That  Harper's  Young  People  fulflls  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  young  readers  is  proved  by  its 
la-ge  circulation  in  this  country  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  circulation  is  a  scarcely  less 
emphatic  testimonial  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
wou  the  approval  of  parents  also.  Pastors, 
teachers,  and  the  press  are  united  on  this 
point  with  parents  and  children. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

A  model  of  what  a  family  periodical  should  be.— 
Daily  Evening  Traveler,  Boston. 

Grows  better  and  better  -N  T.  Mail  and  Express. 

'V  rf''vRl‘9  nothing  but  the  healthiest  and 
most  wholesome  material,— Chr  stian  Union,  S.  V. 

It  meet  j  the  highest  wauls  of  the  people,-  Wus/i- 
ingtun  fink 

The  one  American  Illustrated  magazine  or  standard 
and  even  merit. -Boston  (Hobs 

Injbrlffbtness,  variety,  and  In  admirable 
lllust  ation*.  I  here  Is  .somethin*  for  evert-  kind  of 
taste  and  entertainment  for  all.— London  Dally  Tele- 
graph* 

Thin  favorite  tangiiKlne  Beetus  to  tcrow  gtronsrer 
every  month. — Chicago  Herald. 

,tlu;  nnwazlnes.  this  maintains  the  highest 
stan  lard  of  uniform  exeeJlnnee.  —Examiner,  Y. 

remarkable  for  .Its  pictorial  beauty  us  for  the 
Inquirer  Us  ,,,waT  eont.uts  -rhtladrtphla 

thIet«,.1isr.nrj’.lra  ‘“U’*'  P?rt  ,,r  ,h”  literary  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  lu  America.— N.  1.  Journal  of 

v  a  til  in  pj 

Its  illustrations  are  ns  suberb  as  Its  nrtleles  are  vu- 
ried,  ruev,  a  d  Instructive.  — Chnsttunat  TForit.  N.  y. 

Iis  ty  nogrnphy  its  onar  •vitius.  its  read  In*,  its  cm 
en}  n''I.a  U|1'  tldnys  to  bo  desired.  The 

publishers  are  determined  not  to  permit  any  to  sur 
pass  lb.  tn.  ,Soef/,.,'r„  Chundunan,  Richmond. 

Brimful  of  seasonable  and  delightful  rending.  A  p-r 
feet eucvelODCdlaof  literature uuilart.  -,v.  v.  discrete. 

tpc'P«  up  Its  retaliation  us  a 
periodical  fully  abrea-t  of  the  rimes,  no*  only  lu 
the  matter  nf  reason  ibjte  topic*,  l,u|  |,v  the  newest 
invemlonsln  art  letter  press Cleveland. Leader. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

A  thoroughly  able,  Instructive,  and  entertainii 
journal  for  tbe  household.  Its  general  new3  Is  we 
selected.  it<  editorial  are  judicious  ami  vigorous  I 
stories  are  of  hl«u  interest.  Its  moral  tone  U  vine: 
enptitinablo,  an  1  Its  illustrations  ur*  os  famous  : 
they  deserve  to  be.  -Bosron  Co ngreg xtio no  list . 

The  ablest  and  most  powerful  Illustrated  period 
eul  published  la  thU  country. -Louisville  Courie 
Journal. 

For  years  the  Weekly-  has  eujoyc  1  thn  dlnlnetlc 
of  beln*  the  b*.~*l  Illustrated  paper  In  Ame  lea  an 
every  successive  volume  show,  new  strength  and  e 
tcrprlse.  —  Botion  Tranter  (pt. 

The  only  Illustrated  oapor  of  the  day  that,  lu  1 
essential  characteristics,  is  reoognleeci  os  a  nation 
paper.— Brooklyn  Eagle, 

.Bfurira'8  U  kcki.t  Is  the  leading  Illustrated  papi 
P/  country  ...  .If  Is  always  fresh  and  lively,  ar 
Its  Illustrations  ludlcate  the  progress  and  hlgli«*t  a 
vaucoof  tbe  plot  trial  art.— Lath  -rn  Observer.  Fbllii 

incomparably  ahead  of  all  similar  publications. 
I  lotto  n  Traveler. 

Confessedly  at  the  head  of  American  lllu strati 
weekly  Journals.- Me- u.,  Church,  Chicago. 

It  Is  the  best  of  all  the  Illustrated  weeklies.— Soul 
era  Charohman,  Klcllinon  I. 

HarpkiFs  Wkekiv  should  bo  In  every  famt 
thrpu  fhout  the  bind.  A  purer,  more  Interesttu 
Hither  toned,  betterillnsirate  I  pacer  Is  not  nunllihc 
v?  ,',hi  or  any  other  country.  Potion  Comme-ct 
Bullet  in. 

A  pictorial  history  of  the  times.  It  Is  a  publleatlc 
so  elevated  tn  its  character  far  it  Is  entitled  to  tt 
enepuriurement  of  all  Intelligent  people  .  m,  ,  ,i:  ... 

The  best  eulted,  best  Illustrated,  and  most  readab 
weekly  perloalcal  of  the  world. -Deacon.  Boston. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

It  has  attained  a  position  and  Influence  uneoual 
by  any  oth-r  periodic  il  of  the  bind  printed  in  t 
country.  Saturd  keening  (J  i-,-tte,  Boston 
lOtiiKo  Ui^a  inattur  of  economy.  X*  lactv  c 
altord  to  be  without  It.  -Chicago  Eve  j  in-;  Journal 
JWfh  certainly  the  llrst  of  Amerl,*an  fash: 

are  excellent.-/,,,. 

dolpiila  ;ir  st  >"'  futures  —Lutheran  Observer.  Phi 

T.Mlress  accord  la*  to  Hakpeh’s  bazar  win  be  i 
ambition  of  tUe  women  of  Ameriea.-Ro.sfoa  Tri 

nenpf, 

*r  nof  oulv  »n  autho-itv  In  i 
worl  1  of  fashion  anil  on  Ulaiters  relating  to  the  hot 
but  It  also  contains  la  every  number  an  abundai 

t°cS-{C^ra5r.T'n,aS  ^  "nS  °f  Kenpri»l 

Hals!! 

of  high  order  —  iFbnwsfar  Spy.  J 

/Me  eevl'flmy  the  la* lies*  paper  of  the  eountrv 
mirror  of  fashion,  a  minister  of  comfort  and  or 
ment  In  the  family,  the  a  of.  .'onan,  Boston. 

It  h  is  become  an  established  authority  with  i 
ladles  of  Amor  tea  -,v.  i  /•>,■>*  •*<;  ibst. 

The  very  best  family  paper  in  the  country.— Tin 
Democrat.  New  Orleans.  ' 

rAwclc°me  visitor  tn  thousands  of  homes. -.V. 

The  arbiter  and  Instructor  la  taste,  fashion  a 
household  ••conomy.  —  Br-widenve  Journal 
The  he* t  of  fashion  papers;  Indispensable  to  ladl 
— Religious  Herald,  Hartford. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 


A  sort  of  necessity  In  juvenile  life . So  firmly 

has  the  little  weekly  magazine  taking  hold  upon  Its 
readers  that  It  already  seems  to  be  a  thin*  *o  wholly 
Of  eours  •  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the  time 
when.lt  was  not.—v.  y,  j\,st 

It  deserves  a  place' lu  every  home  blessed  with  ehil- 
dreo,  whose  lives  i*  will  make  better  and  brighter 
with  Its  weekly  visit  *.-ga.>  «‘s  Herald,  Boston. 

This  bold  venture  tn  the  field  of  Juvenile  literature 

has  proved  a  victory _ It  deserves  a  welcome  at 

every  fireside  Brilliant  illustrations,  captivating 
stories,  settsih  o  and  useful  Instruction,  are  features 
of  this  new  American  weekly  fav  .rite.  Rev.  J.  H. 
v  INCKS  r,  1).  D„  lu  the  Sund-iy -School  Journo-/,  N  Y 

N  Growing  in  years  It  but  grows  m  grace.-Ptc  Critic, 


I r  continue*  to  lend  the  weekly  publications  for 
youth.— The  Living  Vhitreh,  CU-eago. 

The  best  weekly  for  children  in  Vmerlca.-Souf/i-- 
lecstem  Christian  AdVOctUe,  New  Orleans. 


tt  deservedly  tabes  high  rank  among  publications 
for  the  little  folks.  It  entertains,  instructs,  and 
charms  Its  readers.— Christian  lo-'edigencer,  N.  Y. 

We  cordially  commend  It  to  families  desiring  good 
and  pure  rending  for  the  children.— 
osl,  iLalumore. 


An  ln»?xhaustible  source  of 
man.  Boston. 


en  ter  tal  amen  t.— TFafch- 


A  model  juvenile.  A  boy  or  girl  can  have  no  purer 
and  brighter  magazine  as  a  weekly  guest  Indepen d- 
cwf,  N ,  Y. 

It  can  be  commended  to  teachers  and  parents;  for 
a*  a  useful,  entertaining,  anti  popular  weekly  for  tho 
home  circle  there  can  be  nothing  better.— i  .  •  mine rc ail 
Bulletin,  Boston. 


BOUND  VOLUMES, 

The  Volumes  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  for 
threo  years  hack,  iu  cloth  binding,  will  he  sent 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  ou  receipt  of  §3.00 
each; or,  iu  half-calf  binding,  ou  receipt  of 
§5.25  each. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  last  Five  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper’s 
V  KEKi.r,  in  cloth  binding,  sent  by  mail  post¬ 
age  pail,  or  by  express,  freo  of  expense  {pro¬ 
vided  the  freight  does  not  exceed  one  dollar 
per  volume),  for  $7.00  per  volume. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Ihe  last  Five  Annual  V  olutnes  of  Harper’s 
Bazar,  in  cloth  binding,  sent  by  mail,  postage 
paid,  or  by  express,  free  of  expense  (orovided 
the  freight  does  not  exceed  oue  dollar  per  vol¬ 
ume),  for  §7.00  per  volume. 


BOUND  VOLUMES. 

Volume  VI.,  with  about  800  Illustrations, 
pp.  viii.,  882.  4to,  Ornamental  Cloth,  $3.50. 
A  few  copies  of  Volumes  II  ,  III.,  IV.,  and  V, 
still  on  hand.  Price  $S  50  each.  Volume  I. 
for  15S0,  out  of  print. 


POSTAGE  FREE  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

<  »muh  b>  l  ost-oUloo  Money  Order  or  I)ralt,  to  avoid  chance  of  Loss.  When  no  time  Is  specified,  anbacriptions  will  be  bejrun  with  the  current  number, 
i  vU-  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW 


YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 


e.  s.  CARMAN, 


J.  S.  WOODWARD, 


Associate. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1885. 

Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need,  never  take 
the  trouble  to  write  us  to  “stop”  the  paper, 
ft  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term,  except  by 

oversight ,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 

- ♦  »  »  ■  — 

The  Regular  Premium-list  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  apply. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  blackberry, 
with  illustrations,  will  be  our  next  fruit 
for  special  consideration. 

On  page  756  will  be  found  a  partial 
list  of  the  seeds,  tubers,  and  plants,  which 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  has  distributed 
in  past  years. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  for  all 
who  love  Nature  and  who,  either  for 
pleasure  or  support,  work  in  the  soil  which 
is  the  body  of  Nature. 

- ♦  »  •  - 

We  shall  soon  begin  a  series  of  articles 
that  will  give  the  A.  B.  C.  of  incubators, 
written  in  an  eaBy,  plain  manner,  by  one 
who  has  operated  nearly  400  different 
hatches. 

Seedsmen  usually  charge  25  cents  per 
packet  for  new  kinds  of  watermelons.  In 
every  packet  of  our  present  Free  Seed 
Distribution  will  be  found  seeds  of  all  the 
new  kinds,  and  only  those. 

- -  »  •  ■— 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  crossed 
the  Wyandoites  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  Of 
this  cross  there  is  a  pullet  of  perfect 
form,  heavily  feathered,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  perfect  a  Plymouth  Rock  as  we 
have  ever  seen. 

We  look  to  all  of  our  subscribers  to 
make  reports,  whether  favorable  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  seeds  we  send  them  in  the 
Rural’s  Seed  Distribution.  In  such  re¬ 
ports  we  would  thank  them  alai  to  state 
the  prices  which  crops  are  bringing  and 
uny  other  agricultural  facts  which  may 
interest  and  instruct  our  readers. 

- -»♦» -  ' 

We  are  preparing  for  20,000  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  present  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  Applicants  will,  please,  apply  on 
a  SEPARATE  slip  of  paper,  and  write 
their  names  and  addresses  distinctly 
and  in  full.  Only  regular  subscribers 

need  apply. 

- - - - 

We  are  in  hopes  to  be  able  to  send  our 
lady  friends  a  choicer  selection  of  flower 
seeds,  and  a  larger  quantity  than  ever  be¬ 
fore, in  our  present  Free  Seed  Distribution. 
We  sometimes  think  that  these  “Garden 
Treasures”  are  not  fully  appreciated, 
since  our  friends  write  us  only  of  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  which  we  have  sent 
them.  The  more  costly  seeds  are  seldom 
spoken  of.  Is  it  that  they  are  not  planted 
and  cared  for  properly?  Since  we  cannot 
send  a  hundred  or  more  different  kinds 
separately,  would  it  not  be  well  if  our 
subscribers  would  separate  the  seeds  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size  and  appearance,  and 
sow  them  in  different  pots  or  boxes? 

NOTICE. 

Though  dated  Nov.  14,  as  required  by 
the  postal  laws,  this  special  number  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  issued 
up  to  June  1st,  1886.  Preserve  it  there¬ 
fore  for  reference. 

REGULAR 

numbers  of  the  Rural  will  be  sent  to  all 
applicants  without  charge. 

The  Frederick  Clapp  is  a  new  pear  of 
great  promise.  Our  owu  specimen,  plant¬ 
ed  five  yeais,  has  not  borne  yet,  but  fruit 
has  been  received  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry 
that  enables  us  to  judge  of  its  quality.  It 
reminds  us  of  an  improved  Bartlett.  Its 
best  season  is  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  skin  is  a  bright  yellow,  the 


shape  obovate,  or  less  pear-shaped  than 
the  Bartlett.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  spright¬ 
ly,  very  fine-grained,  spicy,  buttery  and 
melting.  Intensify  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Bartlett,  and  extend  its  season  ( 
from  late  Summer  to  late  Autumn,  and 
you  have  a  Frederick  Clapp.  We  shall 
present  an  illustration  of  this  fine  pear  in  , 
a  few  weeks. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  are  invariable,  viz.,  30  cents  per  j 
agate  line,  unless  1,000  lines  are  taken 
during  the  current  year.  Then  the  price 
is  25  cents  per  agate  line.  We  would  go 
without  advertising  patronage  rather  than 
deviate  from  these  rates,  even  to  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent.  An  average  of  over 

70,000 

copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
be  issued  weekly,  from  now  until  May  1st, 
1886.  Open  subscription  books,  paper 
bills  and  press  bills  will  be  freely  shown  in 
proof. 

- - - 

Subscribers  who  apply  for  the  Free 
Seed-Distribution  are  requested  to  inclose 
a  Btamp  in  their  applications.  The  post¬ 
age  alone  on  each  packet  will  probably 
be  five  or  six  cents,  which  we  shall  pay, 
and  we  require  that  applicants  should  in¬ 
close  the  stamp,  not  to  help  defray  the  post¬ 
al  expenses,  but  in  order  to  protect  us 
against  those  who  would  apply  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  merely  from  curiosity.  The  Seed- 
Distribution  costs  a  very  large  sum,  and 
we  can  not  afford  to  send,  it  to  those  who  are 
not  willing  and  anxious  to  give  the  seeds  . 
good  care.  Of  course,  those  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection  with 
other  journals  which  offer  the  seeds  in  com¬ 
bination,  need  not  send  us  any  stamp  or 
even  apply.  Such  subscribers  will  receive 
the  Seed-Distribution  without  application. 
The  distribution  of  the  seeds  will  be  be¬ 
gun  about  the  middle  of  February, 

.  *  ♦  ♦ - 

ANGEL  OF  MIDNIGHT 

is  a  peculiar,  not  to  say  a  ridiculous,  name 
to  give  to  corn.  But  the  corn  itself  is 
very  distinct,  and,  without  any  doubt,  the 
earliest  variety  ever  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  if  judged  from  its  time  of  ma¬ 
turity  the  past  season  The  ears  are  very 
long  and  borne  near  the  ground.  The  | 
plants  grow  only  to  the  hight  of  six  feet.  I 
In  richer  soil  they  would,  of  course,  grow 
somewhat  better — though  not  much,  we 
fancy. 

»  •  »  — 

IMPORTANT  TO  STRANGERS. 

This  number  of  the  Rural  New-Yor¬ 
ker  doeB  not  represent  the  paper  as  it 
usually  appears.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
an  account  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution 
and  of  the  many  valuable  presents  we 
shall  give  to  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
send  us  clubs.  Owing  to  the  great  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  special  number,  twice  as 
many  advertisements  are  presented  as  in 
ordinary  issues.  We  will  gladly  send 
specimecs  to  all  applicants,  that  they  may 
see  the  Rural  as  it  ordinarily  appears. 

DEVON  CATLE. 

The  Devon  cattle  have  never  been 
“boomed ’’and  thrust  into  great  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  stock  world.  In  the  fever¬ 
ish  rush  for  the  much  advertised  milk 
and  butter  breeds  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  modest  Devon,  have  been  too 
frequently  overlooked.  It  has  become 
customary  to  speak  of  the  “little  Devon;” 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  fanners  seem  to 
have  the  idea  that  the  red  cows  are 
small  creatures  with  a  most  undecided 
place  id  the  animal  economy.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  Devon  holds  a  high  position, 
both  as  a  dairy  animal,  and  as  a  beef 
producer.  While  the  prices  for  Short¬ 
horns  and  Herefords  have  declined  of 
late,  the  Devons  have  held  their  own  re¬ 
markably  well.  At  a  recent  English 
Devon  sale,  several  cows  were  sold  at 
auction  for  over  $160,  the  best  one 
bringing  $225.  One  pair  of  three  year- 
old  grazing  steers  were  sold  for  $345. 
Cattle  bringing  such  a  price  as  this  for  beef 
purposes  cannot  bo  very  small.  On 
many  light  hill-side  farms,  we  doubt  if 
the  Devon  can  be  surpassed  as  a  general- 
purpose  animal.  After  all,  the  “best  cow” 
must  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  local 
features,  and  to  the  particular  kind  of 
soil  upon  which  one  is  located.  Far¬ 
mers  should  study  their  own  situation  in 
connection  with  the  figures  of  breeders, 

-  »H - - 

PEANUTS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Why  peanuts  are  not  grown  in  the 
North,  in  a  small  way  at  least,  we  could 
never  understand.  The  reason  they  are  not 
grown  for  the  market  appears  to  be,  not 
so  much  that  they  do  not  yield  bounti¬ 


fully,  as  that  the  North  cannot  economic-  . 
ally  compete  with  the  South  in  their  j 
production.  The  reason  usually  assigned 
is  that  the  northern  season  is  too  short. 
We  have  raised  peanuts,  in  a  small  way, 
repeatedly  and  alwayB  with  entire  success. 
The  past  season  they  were  not  planted 
until  Mily  18,  and  yet  the  crop  ripened 
fully.  The  average  number  of  peanuts 
to  a  plant  was  ascertained  to  be  50,  from 
actual  count.  It  requires  from  100  to  125 
to  fill  a  quart  measure.  Our  method  is  to 
plant  them  iu  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  single 
peanuts  (Shetland  all),  placed  afoot  apart 
— the  rows  two  feet  apart. 

The  peanut  (Arachis  hypogcea),  is 
really  a  kind  of  bean,  the  “nut”  being  a 
fruit,  though  developed  underground, 
just  a3  much  as  if  borne  upon  a  pea  or 
bean-vine.  Its  peculiarity  of  forcing  its 
pistil  into  the  ground  where  it  enlarges 
and  forms  the  peanut,  gives  rise  to  the 
notion  that  it  grows  like  an  Irish  sweet 
pototo.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  elon¬ 
gated  pistil  a  stem,  tubers  and  peanuts 
are  not  so  widely  separated  after  all. 
Still  the  one  must  be  considered  a  true 
fruit  with  proper  seeds;  the  other  a  mere 
thickened  portion  of  a  subterranean 
branch. 

The  power  of  the  pistil  of  a  peanut  to 
work  itself  into  the  soil,  even  though  it 
be  quite  hard,  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  in  vegetable  nature. 

- - - 

Tliree  th.ou.sand  dollars’ 
worth  of  sterling'  presents 
to  subscribers  for  clubs.  See 

page  757. 

- » »  » - 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES  AND 

WHEAT  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

-  —  • 

Every  year  for  the  past  five  years,  we 
have  raised  potatoes  from  true  seeds  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  and  the  earlier  ones 
are  now  showing  just  what  they  are.  Of 
the  whole  lot,  two  kinds  are  especially 
promising.  One  we  have  named  the 
“Rural  Calico,”  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
streaked  or  blotched  with  a  bright  pink 
upon  a  buff  ground.  The  shape  is  bo 
distinctive  that  almost  every  tuber  might 
easily  be  picked  out  if  mixed  up  with 
50  different  kinds.  It  is  egg-shaped — the 
I  eyes  raised  above  the  surface  and  never 
depressed.  The  quality,  as  grown  at  the 
R.  G.,  is  perfection,  being  dry,  nutty, 
mealy,  almost  “melting,”  as  pomologists 
would  say.  The  flesh  is  white.  It  ma¬ 
tures  with  Early  Rose,  and  yields  heavily 
for  an  early  potato.  We  hope  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  next.  year. 

The  other  potato  is  late.  The  tubers 
average  large,  never  grossly  so;  and  the 
percentage  of  small  ones  is  remarkably 
low.  The  skin  is  nearly  white,  eyes  few 
and  superficial.  The  shape  is  sym¬ 
metrical,  inclining  to  wedge  form.  The 
quality  is  much  like  that  of  the  Early 
Rose,  though  rather  more  pronounced  as 
to  what  is  termed  “nuttiness.”  This  year 
it  produced,  in  our  garden  test- plot,  at 
the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  season  was  very  unfavorable. 
This  we  shall aiso  propagate  as  fast  as  we 
can  with  a  view  of  sending  it  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

We  are  pleased  that,  atter  years  of 
pretty  hard  work,  the  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  when  we  may  distribute  among 
our  friends  some  of  the  varieties  of  cross¬ 
bred  and  hybrid  wheats  and  potatoes  that 
have  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

- ♦♦♦ - - - 

INCREASE  IN  FRIENDSHIP  AND  SHIPS. 

i  According  to  the  law  of  1817,  all  the 
coastwise  trade  of  this  country  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  American  ships.  Under  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  our  neighbors, 
however,  Canadian  ships  were  allowed  to 
transport  American  products  to  Canadian 
ports  in  bond  for  re-importation  to  this 
country;  but  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty, 
in  1876,  left  the  old  law  in  lull  force. 
Until  quite  recently,  however,  Canadian 
vessels  continued  to  carry  American  goods 
from  one  American  port  on  the  Lakes  to 
another,  touching  at  some  intermediate 
port  in  the  Dominion.  Secretary  Man¬ 
ning’s  late  order  prohibiting  this  practice 
has  raised  a  great  clamor  on  both  sides  of 
the  line.  Duluth,  especially,  is  frantic, 
because  there  are  large  amounts  of  pro- 
I  duce  there  ready  to  go  forward  through 
Canada;  while  ’Canada  loudly  protests 
against  the  curtailment  of  business  for 
her  ships  and  railroads.  Canada  can 
avoid  all  such  annoyances  and  losses  by 
|  offering  favorable  terms  for  the  renewal 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  or  by  hastening 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  two  countries; 
Duluth,  the  chief  sufferer  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  should  buy  vessels  of  lier  owu  to 
transport  her  products,  for  surely  her 


marvelous  development  amply  justifies 
such  an  investment.  Last  year  she  handled 
over  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  large  amount  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  in  addition  to  125,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber.  She  has  enormous  iron 
deposits  within  100  miles,  and  gets  coal 
cheap  as  return  cargoes  from  Cleveland. 
Sbe  has  also  a  splendid  harbor  and  an  as¬ 
surance  of  an  immense  commerce  in  grain, 
wool,  cattle,  lumber  and  all  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  great  Northwest.  Let  us 
have  closer  relations  with  our  dear  north¬ 
ern  neighbors,  and  more  ships  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  keep  at  home  the 
vast  sums  now  annually  paid  to  outsiders 
for  transporting  our  multitudinous  pro¬ 
ducts  in  foreign  bottoms. 

—  «>»  — 
BREVITIES. 

Wake  up. 

Don’t  delay 
The  work  that 
Should  be  done  to-day. 

Preserve  this  number  for  reference. 

Plant  the  nuts  of  the  Japan  Chestnut,  if 
you  can  get  them. 

Send  for  the  Rural  posters  for  18S6 
They  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants,  together 
with  our  regular  Premium  Lists  for  agents. 

The  price  paid  for  the  Bird  Cantaloupe  bv 
the  R.  N.  Y.  is  three  dollars  per  pound.  We 
shall  be  able  to  send  about  15  seeds  in  every 
envelope. 

W.  H.  Watson,  of  Wis. ,  says— “We  have  re 
tired  from  farming,  add  taken  the  Rural, 
simply  for  what  it  may  have  tosav  on  home 
adornment.  It  needs  no  reforming.” 

A  GOOD  plan  for  protecting  strawberries 
where  they  grow  in  rows,  is  this:  Fill  in  be 
tween  the  rows  with  old  farm  manure.  After 
December,  cover  the  plants  as  well,  though 
lightly. 

This  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  regu¬ 
lar  issues  of  the  journal,  Specimens  of  the 
Rural  as  it  usually  appears  will  be  sent  to 
all  applicants ;  as  will,  also,  our  regular 
premium  list  and  posters. 

We  trust  the  Alaska  Pea  will  please  our 
friends  as  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  smooth 
kinds.  Only  regular  yearly  subscribers  need 
apply  for  our  seed  distributions.  We  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  Angel  of 
Midnight  Corn  are  that  the  stalks  are  short 
and  small:  the  leaves  aud  ears  are  borne  near 
the  ground;  the  ears  are  long — from  10  to  15 
inches— and,  best  of  all,  the  grain  will  mature, 
in  favorable  seasons,  in  SO  days. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McBride,  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  says; 

“The  management  of  your  paper  is  beyond 
all  praise— wise,  progressive  and  liberal.  As 
an  agricultural  weekly  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  no  equal  of  its  class  in  this 
country  or  Canada, 

Those  who  have  never  raised  the  sweet 
pea  should  do  so  It  blooms  during  the  en¬ 
tire  Bummer  aud  Fall,  and  nothing  is  prettier 
than  bouquets  made  up  of  the  diff-rent 
colors.  Those  atnoDg  the  Garden  Treasures 
of  the  Rural’s  present  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  am  of  the  best  kinds  and  of  all  colors. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  $2  per  year. 
There  is  no  second  or  club  price.  No  trust¬ 
worthy  agent  will  accept  subscriptions  for 
less.  Money  or  money  ordprs  mav  be  sent 
direct  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park 
Row.  New  York  City.  It  is  hordlv  ever  the 
ca«e  that  bills  sent  in  letters  do  not  reach  us 
safely,  but  money  so  sent  us  is  at  the  risk  of 
the  sender. 

Among  the  many  advertised  varieties  of 
new  oats  few  kinds  are  any  better  than  those 
well  known  to  every  farmer.  It  would  seem 
that  t  he  White  Australian  Oftt  (so-called!  has 
been  introduced  under  six  or  eivbt  different 
names.  If  tbev  ore  not  all  exactly  alike,  they 
are  so  nearly  alike  that  one  kind  answers  for 
all.  Among  older  oats  the  Schoenen  is  as  good 
as  any,  aud  the  Probsteier  next. 

Readers  will  look  over  the  advertisements 
of  this  number  with  unusual  interest.  There 
has  never  been  a  higher  class  of  advertise¬ 
ments  collected  together  in  auv  one  number 
of  a  rural  journal.  Our  subscribers  will 
confer  a  favor  upon  us  by  kindly  mention¬ 
ing  the  R  N.  Y.  iu  any  correspondence  with 
our  advertising  patrons.  Such  mention 
should,  iudeed,  be  advantageous  to  the  three 
parties  concerned. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  says:  “I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  eutorprise  in  ob¬ 
taining  responses  in  regard  to  the  most  suc- 
cesrful  varietiesof  the  grape,  strawberry,  etc., 
and  from  so  ruauy  quarters  of  our  great 
country.  Those  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  worth  more  than  the  paper  costs  for 
manyyears.  I  like  your  Impartiality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  describing' fruits,  etc  ,  as  you  find 
them  bn  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  from  per¬ 
sonal  examination,  thus  saving  your  readers 
much  loss  of  money  aud  time  as  well  as  dis¬ 
appointment,  which  we  have  too  often  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  laudatory  and  money  making 
advertising’  of  new  things.” 

As  usual,  nearly  one  hundred  kinds  of  new 
potatoes,  most  of  which  are  not  yet  offered 
for  sale,  have  been  tried  at  the  Rural’s  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  in  the  rich  plot  of 
soil  which  for  years  has  been  given 
to  this  purpose.  Faithful  portraits  have 
been  taken  of  the  best,  aDd  reports 
of  the  yield,  quality  etc.,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  Spring.  It  Is  a  notable  fact  that 
although  this  plot  is  infested  with  wire^ 
worms,  which  are  the  causo  of  on©  bind  or 
potato-scab,  all  of  the  varieties  upon  the  seed- 
pieces,  of  which  (o0  7ered  first  with  two  inches 
of  soil),  flowers  of  sulphur  were  sown,  were 
smooth  and  perfect. 


Cirucatioital 


terms — by  “reasonable”  I  mean  keeping  no 
human  beasts  about,  who,  of  all  things  on 
a  place,  undergo  no  evolution,  but  are  a  de¬ 
grading  element.  It  needs  a  general  farm 
sentiment  aroused  to  abolish  the  semi-tramp 
nature  of  many  of  our  laborers.  For  if  our 
young  folk  are  debauched  and  demoralized  by 
daily  contact  with  vulgar  helpers,  they 
are  educated  not  to  love  the  farm,  or  home- 
life  of  any  right  sort.  In  other  words,  the 
moral  surroundings  of  the  farm  boy  are  quite 
as  essential  as  the  work  surroundings  and  the 
intellectual  surroundings,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  end  proposed  in  our  problem. 

6,  By  having  a  public  spirit  that  is  not 
limited  to  the  farm  boundaries;  but  which 
aims  to  make  the  whole  community  progres  ■ 
sive,  to  spread  information  by  means  of  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs,  libraries,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
best  agricultural  and  scientific  literature ;  to 
improve  public  schools,  public  highways,  and 
to  increase  the  conveniences  of  life;  to  bring 
to  the  farm  the  very  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  culture  from  abroad,  so  that  the  boy3 
shall  not  feel  that  they  are  cut  o£E  from  “the 
world,"  that  farm  life  is  dull  and  remote  from 
the  centers  of  the  world’s  activity.  Get  a 
railroad,  if  possible,  or  a  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  communication  with  large  towns.  The 
tendency  of  such  inventions  i6  to  spread  cul¬ 
ture  and  destroy  the  feeling  of  distance. 

7.  By  relaxation  and  attention  tosocial  con¬ 

siderations.  Play  or  recrea¬ 
tion  should  be  a  systematic 
part  of  farm  life  for  old  and 
young.  When  the  young  are 
left  in  this  matter  to  shift  for 
themselves,  their  tastes  are 
liable  to  be  depraved  and 
their  minds  taken  away  from 
the  farm.  The  farmer  must 
leave  time  for  his  children’s 
§>  natural  social  instincts.  Home 

must  be  homely.  Let  sun¬ 
lit  shine  into  every  corner.  Keep 

no  moldy  rooms.  With  a 
bright,  cheerful  life  on  the 
farm,  you  can  hardly  drive 
the  boys  away  from  it. 

8.  Finally,  make  farm  life 
popular  with  the  girls.  When 
women  are  drudges,  life  is  so 
devoid  of  a  sweet  atmosphere 
that  the  boy’s  first  duty  is  to 
‘  get  out  ^  he  can.  But, 

apart  from  mere  drudgery, 
nil  that  is  done  to  improve 
the  farm  for  boys  should  also 
be  done  to  improve  it  for 
IggftME Mf  girls.  They  should  have  part 

in  the  studies  previously  enu- 
«  merated  for  boys.  A  good 

S  .'V  -ii  home  library  should  include 

i  cyclopedias  and  hand  books 

^  •  of  science,  and  the  boys  and 

girls  should  have  such  imple- 
ments  for  mind  work  as  a 
microscope,  a  telescope  and 
the  furnishing  of  a  plain  labo- 
ratory.  Try  this,  and  then 
try  to  drive  your  lads  into 
clerkships,  and  see  if  you  can 
succeed.  X.  P-  powell 
Oneida  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER. 


Mr.  Jacob  Heckman,  of  DeKalb  Co.,  Ill. , 
says: 

“The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  the  Rural 
is,  that  it  comes  but  once  a  week.  Like  Mr. 
Beecher,  I  want  it  all  the  time.  Each  week 
it  comes  laden  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
experiences,  embellished  with  beautiful  en¬ 
gravings,  and  each  number  seems  so  exhaust¬ 
ive  that  I  often  wonder  what  the  Editor  can 
give  ns  next  week.  When  “next  week”  is 
here,  the  Rural  is  also,  “chock-fulT’  of  lively, 
interesting  reading  as  before,  and  my  next 
wonder  is  that  any  farmer  can  succeed  with¬ 
out  its  advice.  I  wish  you  continued  success.” 

D.  B.  Sanford,  of  Muehlenburgh  Co., 
Ky.,  says: 

“I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work  the 
Rural  is  doiug  for  its  subscribers.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  examine  audread  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  agricultural  journals,  but  the 
Rural  is  the  best  of  all.  You  may  think  I 
say  this  ju3t  simply  to  please  you,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  say.  I 
read  with  pleasure  the  experiments  you  are 
trying  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  I  have  tried 
several  times  to  get  some  of  my  neighbors  to 
try  the  Rural;  one  year  I  loaned  them  my 
papers  to  read,  but  they  say:  'Oh,  there  is  too 
much  of  it;  it  takes  too  long  to  read  all  of  it.’ 
Others  say,  ‘there  is  nothing  funny  in  the 
whole  paper,’  etc.,  etc.” 


Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy,  Union  Co., 

N.  J.,  says: 

“I  am  so  pleased  with  the  independence  and 
truthfulness  of  the  Rural  that  I  would  like 
to  do  something  to  help  on  the  good  cause.  I 
believe  the  Rural  is  doing  a  grand  work  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  deserves  the  support 
of  all  interested  in  rural  affairs.” 

Mr.  P.  W.  Collins,  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“I  have  been  taking  the  Rural  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  and  would  like  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it  in  some  way,  and  I  dou’t  know 
that  I  can  do  it  better  than  by  s  lying  that  of 
five  I  take,  I  thiuk  it  is  equal  to  the  lot.” 

Rorebt  J .  Young,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  says: 

“I  consider  that  one  item  in  yoar  most  val 
uable  paper  saved  me  at  least  $100  the  past 
season,  and  other  in  formation  gained  from  its 
columns  has  been,  and  will  be,  in  future,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  principal  cost,  and  interest,  1,000 
per  cent.” 

Mr.  Henry  Mortimer,  of  Kankakee,  Co., 
Ill.,  says: 

“Although  in  receipt  of  more  papers  than  I 
have  time  to  read  during  this  busy  season,  I 
send  direct  to  you  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  During  the  two  years  that  I  have 
taken  it,  I  have  received 
more  practical  bints  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  disinterested  de¬ 
scriptions  of  fruit  than  from 
any  other  paper.” 

Mr.  John  Hurley,  of  Wet¬ 
zel  Co.,  W.  Va.,  says: 

“I  have  now  five  volumes 
of  the  R.  filed  and  bound 
(bome  bonnd),  which  cannot 
be  bought  of  me  for  $10;  not 
one  number  missing  of  the 
five  volumes,  for  which  you 
deserve  credit  for  punctual  ity , 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  mail 
delivery  also.  Considering 
the  vast  store  of  practical  and 
common  seas*  knowledge  im¬ 
parted  in  the  columns  of  my 
five  volumes  on  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  various 
other  branches  of  culture,  I  * 
can  truly  say  that  I  have 
value  received  for  my  money.”  jS*^*^K* 

Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  the 
U.  S.  Revenue  Marine,  says: 

“All  honor  to  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  its  fearless 
and  disinterested  attacks  on 
frauds  and  humbugs  of  every 
k  ind  and  degree ;  for  its  oppo  ' 
sition  to  monopoly  and  extra- 
vagauce  everywhere;  for  its 
intelligent  advocacy  of  that  , 

which  eunobles  and  benefits  fflJL 

the  whole  community,  more 
particularly  the  farmer;  for 
its  originality  in  every  de-  ijwSi 

partment;  for  its  liberal  ex- 
penditure  for  the  good  of  its 
readers;  for  its  excellent  re¬ 
turn  in  intellectual  food  for 
the  money  of  subscribers ;  for 
its  unparalleled  generosity  in 
its  Free  Seed  Distributions, 
which  may  be  characterised 
as  true  t>enef actions  to  the 
human  kind.  For  its  general 
excellence,  enterprise,  push, 
energy,  courage,  intelligence, 
vigilance,  goodness,  it  has  no 
peer. 

Mr.  T.  H  Michael,  of  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
says: 

“I  have  never  told  you  what  1  thought  of 
you.  Well,  here  it  is:  the  Rural  is  the  best 
farmer’s  paper  in  existence.  It  pleases  me, 
anyway.  If  I  only  had  the  gift  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  farmers,  you  would  have  u  rousing 
club  from  me.” 

Mr.  Bimkon  Emerick,  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  says: 

“I  prize  the  Rural  so  much  that  I  care¬ 
fully  preserve  each  copy  for  binding.  With 
its  elaborate  and  well  arranged  index,  I  find 
it  invaluable  for  reference.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Graham,  of  Chariton  Co.,  Mo., 
says: 

“1  would  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings  if  I 
should  withhold  an  expression  of  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  the  publication  of  such  a 
paper  as  the  Rural.  1  have  taken  it  but  one 
year.” 

Mr.  Charles  Bamukl,  of  White  Co.,  Ark., 

says: 

“In  your  paper  you  defend  right  and  ex¬ 
pose  wrong.  I  therefore  highly  value  it.” 

Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  of  Frankliu  Co.,  Ohio, 
says  • 

“Tne  Rural  New  Yorker  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  papers  put 
together.  It  is  honest.” 


HOW  SHALL  WE  EDUCATE  OUR  CHILD 
REN  AGRICULTURALLY? 


MAKE  THEM  LOVE  FARM  LIFE:  EIGHT  WAYS 
OF  DOING  SO. 


To  do  this  we  must  educate  them  to  love 
farm  life.  To  do  that  we  must  improve  the 
farm.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  with  their  surroundings.  The  first 
obligation  of  a  sensible  young  person  is  to  get 
away  from  a  farm  which  is  run  in  such  a  way 
that  its  owners  are  the  least  educated  and 
cultured  part  of  it.  How  shall  we  improve 
our  farms,  then,  so  as  to  remove  this  obliga¬ 
tion?  1.  By  comprehending  what  a  farm  may 
be  at  its  best;  and  that  nowhere  else  may  there 
be  such  a  combination  of  health,  comfort, 
pleasure,  intellectual  progress,  and  moral 
worth.  2.  By  making  the  farm  the  center  of 
such  pleasures  and  elements  of  human  culture, 
as  may  be  easily  concentrated  there;  instead 
of  being  the  mere  arena  for  animal  life,  and 
the  culture  of  animals.  The  farm,  in  other 
words,  should  be  run,  first,  for  man,  second, 
fer  creatures  and  things. 

How  shall  this  be  done? 

L  By  putting  intelligence  into  whatever  is 
done.  Keep  every  farm  employment  fully  up  to 


The  Rural  New  Yorker 
is  for  the  North,  South,  East 
and  IFesf.  It  is  the  only 
National  rural  journal  in 
America— the  only  journal 
that  conducts  Experiment 
Grounds  purely  in  the  inter 
ests  of  its  subscribers  It 
has  never  in  any  instance 
sold  seeds  or  plants  to  subscribers  and  its 
advice  is  disinterested. 


THE  JEWELL  STRAWBERRY.  (From  a  plant  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. )  Fig.  492 


Mr.  John  G.  Cryer,  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
says: 

“I  have  taken  the  R.  N.-Y.  but  a  little 
over  a  year,  but  in  that  short  time  I  have 
learned  to  like  it  very  much.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  paper  that  I  see,  aud  I  will  try  to 
aid  you  in  extending  its  circulation.  ” 

Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  of  Lucas  Co., 
Ohio,  says: 

“I  receive  eight  or  ten  agricultural  aud 
horticultural  papers;  but  the  Kuril  stands 
at  the  head.  Allow  me  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  fearless  expression  of  your 
opinion,  even  if  some  one’s  corns  are  stepped 
on.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Barrett,  of  Platt  Co.,  Illi¬ 
nois,  says: 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  paragon  of 
farm  papers.  It  is  bright,  lively,  progressive, 
able,  honest,  fearless,  and  independent  in  its 
judgment  of  men  aud  things.  Success  to  the 
Rural  1” 


THE  NEW  JEWELL  STRAWBERRY, 


ascinatiou  jT  waj  in  the  year  1872  that  the  Rural 
creation.  New-Yorker  first  began  to  test  new  fruits 
t.  of  ftu  kinds,  though  from  the  situation  and 

r  infusing  climate  of  its  experiment  grounds,  both  on 
Rural,  but  Long  Island  ;N.  Y.)  and  in  Bergen  Co.,  New 
ng  studies  Jersey,  these  tests  were  to  a  large  extent  con- 
e  natural  fined  to  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
table  and  currants  and  blackberries.  Among  the  larger 
jhemistry,  fruits,  new  pears  have  received  a  full  share  of 
,  and  as-  attention;  but  apples,  owing  to  the  codling 
only  put  moth,  have  been  neglected, 
it.  As  we  look  back  upon  our  reports  of  the 

beautiful  smaller  fruits,  we  are  unable  to  recall  any 
a  is  -more  that  we  have  condemned  that  are  uow  popu- 
pays;  for.  lar,  while  those  which  have  succeeded  well  at 
luable  for  the  Rural  Grounds  have  been  found  to  succeed 
eaction  on  over  a  wide  extent  of  our  country.  To  speak 
always  ac-  of  strawberries  alone  at  this  time,  we  were 
mlture;  4,  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Crescent  as  a  pro- 
lakes  them  duotive  variety  of  strawberry,  though  of 
but  for  its  poor  quality ;  the  first  to  popul-rize  the 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Sharpless  and  Man- 
reasonable  |  Chester,  and  these  during  the  past  18  years  are 


Mr.  Irvine  Bell,  of  Kingman  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas,  says: 

“I  like  your  paper  for  its  independence  in 
stating  your  experience  aud  beliefs  in  new 
plants  and  fruits.  Nurserymen  are  given 
much  to  exaggerating  new  sorts ;  but  by  care¬ 
fully  readiug  your  paper  one  keeps  posted.” 


I\ 


really  the  only  ones  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  during  that  period,  that  are  really 
worthy  of  praise,  with  one  exception. 

On  April  13,  1884,  we  received  from  P.  M. 
Augur  &  Son  of  Middlefield.  Conn.,  a  dozen 
plants  of  the  Jewell  fctrawberry.  We  have 
found  this  to  possess  more  points  of  merit  than 
any  other  we  have  ever  tested,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  experience  of  two  seasons.  The 
plants  are  very  vigorous  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  The  berries  beeia  to  ripen  June  13. 
The  average  size  is  large  from  the  beginning 
until  the  end  of  the  season— the  form  broadly 
conical,  of;en  flattened  or  widened  at  the  top. 
The  largest  berries  with  os  measured  four 
inches  iu  circumference.  The  color  is  a 
bright  red,  aud  the  quality  is  very  good, 
though  not  best.  They  are  firm  enough  tp 
ship  to  a  distance.  Its  great  claim  to 
superiority  rests  in  the  vigor  of  the  plants, 
the  uniformly  large  size  of  the  berries,  and  its 
productiveness,  in  which  latter  respect  it  is 
thought  to  stand  first  among  all  known 
varieties  of  strawberries.  Our  first  portrait 
of  the  Jewell  was  presented  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  July  13,  1'84,  Our  present  illustration  is 
drawn,  true  to  nature,  from  specimens  grown 
the  past  season  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  regular 
premium  list,  we  are  prepared  to  give  eight 
Jewell  Strawberry  plants,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  grounds,  for  one  new  subscriber. 

- »»♦ - 

PREMIUMS  FOR  SUBSCRIBERS. 


As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  regular 
premium- list — not  that  iu  this  issue,  which  in¬ 
cludes  only  presents  for  clubs  received  only 
from  subscribers — we  are  prepared,  for  ONEf 
NEW  SUBCRIBER,  to  give 
13  Marlboro  Raspberries,  or 
13  Rsncoeas  1‘  or 
6  Golden  Queen  “  or 

8  Jewell  Btra  wherries,  or 
1  Poughkeepsie  Red  Grape,  or 
1  Ulster  Prolific  “ 

Or,  FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  any 
twolo  sof  the  above,  or  one  two-year-old  Nia¬ 
gara  G "ape  vine. 

Or,  FOR  THREE  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS, 
any  three  of  the  first  list,  or  one  of  them  and 
the  Niagara  Grape  vine,  or  the  Enterprise 
Meat  Chopper,  which  is  worth,  at  retail,  three 
dollars. 

Or,  FOR  FOUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  any 
four  of  the  first  list,  or  any  two  of  the  ttrstand 
the  Niagara  Grape  vine,  or  the  Meat  Chopper 
and  any  one  of  the  first  list,  or  an  18-carat 
diimond-pointed,  gold  Fountain  pen,  worth, 
at  retail,  four  dollar’s. 

Or,  FOR  SIX  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  a 
Field  Force  Pump,  worth  six  dollars  or  any 
combinations  from  the  foregoing  lists. 

Or,  FOR  40  SUBSCRIBERS  (whether  new 
or  old),  the  RCR.aL'8 

SEWIXG  MACHINE, 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD; 

worth  860.  The  Rural  will  pay  the  freight 
and  guarantee  it  in  every  way.  This  machine 
is  &a  entirely  new  invention,  and  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  all  others.  It  is  nearly 
noiseless.  Tn ere  is  no  friction.  It  is  the  light¬ 
est  running  machine  made.  See  regular  pre¬ 
mium-list  and  also  page  773  of  this  issue  for 
description. 

Or,  FOR  50  SUBSCRIBERS  (new  or  old), 
the  Syracuse  Sulky  Plow ;  freight  paid  by  the 
Rural;  worth  850. 

These  premiums  are  strictly  as  represented, 
and  we  guarantee  them  to  be  so. 


BE  NOT  DECEIVED 

by  chinking  this  a  fair  sample  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  issue  ot  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
It  is  not.  It  has  more  pages  than  a  reg¬ 
ular  number.  It  has  twice  as  much  space 
occupied  by  advertisements.  A  large 
part  of  this  paper  is  devoted  ti  an  account 
ot  our  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  to 
deseriptions  of  the  many  presents  we  shall 
give  away  to  subscribers  who  send  us 
clubs.  We  desire  you  to  see  the  paper  as 
it  is  commonly,  anil  will  gladly  send  you 
other  numbers  free, if  you  will  send  a  postal 
card  mentioning  receipt  of  this. 

Burnett's  Cocoalne,  the  best  hair  dress¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  is  now  put  in  two  sizes— 50 
cents  and  $1  per  bottle.—  Ad v. 


“When’eer  an  anxious  group  is  seen 
Around  some  monthly  magazine 
Or  paper  that  is  daily  whirled 
To  every  quarter  of  the  world, 

And  merry  peals  of  laughter  rise 
As  this  or  that  attracts  the  eyes, 

The  smiling  crowd  you  may  depend 
Above  some  illustrations  bend 
That  advertise  the  strength  and  scope 
And  purity  of  Ivory  Soap. 


But  while  they  smile  or  praise  bestow 
And  wonder  whence  ideas  flow, 

The  fact  should  still  be  kept  in  mind 
That  people  of  the  knowing  kind 
Will  heed  the  hints  or  lessons  laid, 

In  rhymes  and  pictures  thus  displayed, 
And  let  no  precious  moments  fly 
Until  the  Ivory  Soap  they  try. 

And  prove  on  garments  coarse  and  fine 
The  truth  of  every  sketch  and  line. 


If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  the  Ivory  Soap,  send  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  the  postage, 
to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  and  they  will  send  you  free  a  large  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 


THE:  BRADLEY  HANDY  WAGON, 

The  simplest  and  best  style  of  pear  ever  made.  A  wagon  that  Is  light,  strong,  wi  ll  made  and  finished, 
easily  bandied,  convenient  nnd  easy  riding.  Handy  f <»  ft- * t  into  and  out  or.  Handy  for  sing.’e  horse  or 
pair,  Handy  for  one  person  or  nurc.  llaudy  to  load  and  unload  Send  for  circular. 

BRADLEY  &  CO  •  f  i^UoHegH’lai’e”*"'  York  City. 


We  want  to  send  you.  FREE,  a  sample  copy  of  the  Phrenologl 
cal  Journal  [a  year  *2.00]  and  a  list  of  books  on  Phrenology, 
Physiognomy,  Health.  Mesmerism,  etc. 

All  claim  to  know  something  of  How  to  Read  Character,  but 
very  few  understand  ah  the  signs  of  character,  ns  shown  lu  the 

HEADS  AND  FACES', 

HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM, 

200  large  octave  pages  and  300  Illustrations. 

Price  only  40  Cents. 

The  subject  Is  one  of  great  Importance,  and  the  authors.  Prof. 
Nelson  sizer  the  Phrenological  Examiner  at  the  Office  of  Fowler 
and  Wells  (!o„  nnd  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  1).  the  edpor  of  the  Phreno- 
loti  "'ll  I '  .lour:  at  have  considered  it  from  a  Practical  standpoint, 
and  the  subject  Is  so  simplified  as  to  bo  of  g-eut  interest  and 
easily  mterstood.  It  wifi  uld  i"  training  children,  choosing  and 
governing  serv-uts  and  deciding  where  to  trust  1  n  all  the  uffalrs 
of  life.  Send  40c.  for  It.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  Publishers, 

755  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Oeorge  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  says: 

“7  cannot  do  without  the  Rural'.  You 
have  made  it  so  good  and  so  interesting  it  has 
become  a  household  necessity.  All  enjoy  it." 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D  ,ag.  editor  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Watchman,  says: 

“The  farmer  should  have  some  great  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  journal,  like  the  Rural 
New-Yorkkr.  We  say  “like it,"  yetinfact, 
the  Rural  is  the  only  American  paper  that 
full)/  fills  that  schedule  as  yet.  Others  aspire 
to  it,  but  that  is  allf  ~y 


j 
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THE  BEST  50c.  KNIFE  EVER  SOLD. 

This  has  been  our  65o  Knife,  but  foru 
while  we  will  sell  at  UJe.,  post  paid  by 
mall,  or  5  for  $2.  Blade*  are-  lile  tested  and 
warranted.  Pruning 
K  ife,  ',5  c  t  took  Knife, 
$1.  H-lneli  Steel  shears  75 
cts.  deals’  line  3  blade 
Knife,  $1.  Boys’  1  nlnde, 
28et»,;  Ladies’  2 
blade,  pearl,  50  e. 
Semi  r  r  4s  page 
free  list,  also 
"How  To  Use  a 
Razor.’* 

MahcrXGrosh, 

75  8  Street, 
TOLEDO,  O, 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

IUnnnfnctnrers 


WIND 

ENGINES^ 

Strong  nnd  Durable,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Baltic 
ill  (lie  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  nnd  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders,  la  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Korea1  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90.OM 
In  use.  Never  freezes  In  winter,  send 
for  Circulars  aud  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Alno  nmiiufacturnmof  the  Buckeye 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  lienee,  lltickoyu 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. _ 

lTonc  utter. 


Lawn 

lioao 


THE  BEST 

Ensilage  &  Fod¬ 
der  Cutter  made. 
Also  DALE'S  r y. 
UNDER  &  LEVER 
CUTTER  We  make 
bea'^es,  tbeoldend 
popular  self  sharp¬ 
ening 

FEED  CUTTER 

For  full  description 
semi  fort  lu  trnt'-d 
i  lr>  ulars  him  Price 
List  Address 

The  BELCHER 


ArTAFLOR  Agricultural 


Tool  Co.,  (Box  75)  Chicopee  Fulls,  Muss. 


SHERWOOD 

NOVELTY 


HARNESS 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANT, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 
BUOaiES.  PHAETONS,  SURREYS  AND 
CARRIAGES, 

Have  Just  Issued  ft  large  eneravlntt.  ?0x  'Olnehes,  In 
cob-rs,  entitled  ‘Columbus  Presenting  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  .Spain  Trophies  from  the  New  World.” 
whbli  we  will  mall,  carefully  packed,  in  a  tu  e,  to 
anyone  Sending  os  >1)  cents.  This  pleture  Is  of  a 
beautiful  and  tin  veld  •Blgu  and  exceedingly  decorat¬ 
ive,  and  If.  upon  receipt  of  same,  you  do  not  consider 
it  worth  the  money,  we  will  refund  the  money  and 
allow  you  to  retain  the  picture. 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  this  tdeture. 

Address  us  for  catalogue  and  pjices,  and  we  will 
seud  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

C0LUYBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY. 


49-DO  YOU  WANT  A  DOC?"*i] 

If  •©.  send  for  Do*  IIujuta*  Uafde,! 
^  colored  plate*, l UO«a* 


f? 

'14  ^  \5r^/->*x*Ying*nrillffHrmUhr*  price* 
ff  *  \ \r  tiuey  Are  worth,  fend  Whom  to  bay  1 
(a’V  tft'  T-  _  tp tbriii  Al«0  Oltaof  Ddr  I  urvlablng  i 
4«qo4b  of  all  kiml*.  l>ircccU>(ji  fori 

il«*  !»<>*?*  ami  ftre*<tli«fr  KerrtU. 
\\  for  16  lYnta, 

£  ASSOCIATE  FAM’IKRS 
K  S.  8th  8t*eet,  PhlUd’aT 


THK  KR  ITCH  I2VI  PR  OA,'K  r> 


Self-Lubricating  Axle. 


Lubricate  with  Dixon’s  Axle  Grease  once  In  two 
or  three  months.  A  box  sent  with  eac'  set. 

CLEVELAND  AXLE  M  F  C.  CO., 

Cleveland,  O. 


CROWN  GRASS  SEEDER. 


First  Premiums  World's  Exposition,  New  Orleans  and 
N.  r.  State  F-'ir  Ps-., 

Newest  nnd  best.  CJraduut<  d  to  sow  from  3  to  25 
lbs.  clover  or  grass  seed  per  ucre  Ve-y  strong  and 
durable.  Woo<  ■  and  gas  pipe  frames,  nil  Irou  wheel, 
wire*  agltator-a<>  cord.  Honest  good*— perfectly 
constructed  nnd  fully  wurruuted.  Not  expensive: 
will  repay  cost  first  season  and  lust  for  years,  tend 
for  circular  lo 

CROWN  MANF’C  CO., 

Fholps.  JST.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Croo  n  Crain,  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
and  Crown  RevertHlile  (shir  slinijl  Hay  Carrier. 


Dr,*d  Boxes,  secured  by 
the  ccleoi  uted.  keyless 
’Champion"  Lock  lU-linh 
sample  mailed  for  intro 
duci Ion  on  receipt  of  $.'40, 
S'-nd  2o.  s'  amp  fo-  list. 
Miller  Lock  Company, 
Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


PATENT  F  L  U  I  D 


AND  CATTLE  WASH 


“GET  THE  BEST 

DAIRY  GOODS 


TWO  DOLLARS  FOR  TWO  GRAINS. 


Please  send  me  two  grains  of  your  cross 
between  the  Diehl-Mediterranean  and  the 
Landreth  Wheals.  I  have  both  kinds,  but 
was  not  able  to  make  the  cross.  I  would 
gladly  give  two  dollars  for  the  two  grains,  if 
you  would  sell  them. 

Truly  yours,  H.  J.  herren. 

Atchison  Co.,  Mo. 

Remarks;— The  Rural  New-Yorker,  as 
all  of  its  older  readers  know,  never  sells  seeds 
or  plants  or  anything  whatever,  except  the 
Rural  itself.  Even  the  products  of  our  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  and  farms  ore  never  sold, 
except  in  the  ordinary  way  or  to  dealers. 
Were  it  otherwise  the  Rural  might  justly 
be  considered  a  “trade”  paper,  and  its  reports 
of  fruits,  grains,  trees,  shrubs,  etc  ,  would  be 
open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  were  made  in 
order  to  induce  sales. 


in  consequence  of  the  lately  Increased  facilities 
afforded  by  our  uew  and  extensive  factory,  wbl  b  Is 
now  finished  and  fully  equipped  with  al  modern 
woo*'- working  machinery,  wo  arc  aide  to  Increase 
the  line  of  ffOods  heretofore  made  by  us. 

Hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  make  (or  furnish) 


ALL  VARIETIES 


of  Churns,  Creamers,  Rutter  Workers.  Butter  Pack¬ 
ages,  Butter  Printers,  Print  butter  Carrlerss  Moulds, 
stamps,  and  any  other  goods  noeded  In  a  creamery 
or  family  dairy. 

The  well  known  reputation  of  all  roods  rondo  by 
ns.  is  the  best  vuavaatco  we  can  offer  that  every¬ 
thin!.' made  or  furnished  by  us,  will  be  of  superior 
quality. 

Dairyman  and  Pea’ era  in  Dairy  Goods,  who  desire 
the  very  best  articles  in  tlie  market  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices,  are  Invited  to  send  to 


Mo  landslde,  no  side  draft,  no  neck  weight,  no  lifting 
at  comers,  n  *  oole  (except  among  stumps)  Easier 
driving,  Btrajvhter  furrows,  a  wider  range  of  work, 
and  I.lfJfl'PEIt  Dll  A  FT  than  any  plow  on  or  off 
wheels.  No  equal  In  hard  or  stonv  field-,  or  on  hill 
shins  fjT'Tur  book.  “FUN  OX  THE  FARM,” 
sent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO., 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

tf*We  give  a  special  price  bd'I  opportunity  for 
trial  on  the  first  Sulkv  ordered  from  any  point  at 
which  we  have  no  agent. 


The  Rest  Plow  on  Wheels.  Patented  Angn-t  1V1879 
It  is  made  <>t  Iron  and  Steel,  with  Removable  Hub 
Boxes  and  Wrought  Iron  Tarn ed Axles  W o  furnish 
wlihtnls  Sulky  either  our  celebrated  Steel  Scotch¬ 
man  or  .  hi  l  led  Bottoms,  Rolling  Coulter  or  Jointers. 
Made  onlv  by  the  ST.  JOSEPH  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO.,  Mishawaka.  Ind.  Also  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Plows,  Chilled  Plows,  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Shovel  Plows,  Seed.  Mills.  &c. 

Send  for  circulars. 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “  IMPERIAL" 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS,  - _ -x 

^  ccrriin3  *  wrf£Ej.3 


PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS, 

(Established  1S18.)  Concord,  N.  II. 


THE 


The  Eaton  Grape,  from  samples  sent  to  this 
office  strikes  us  favorably.  The  berries  are 
large;  they  hold  well  to  the  stems  which  are 
very  thick.  In  quality  the  berry  is  distinct, 
being  juicy,  vinous  almost  to  acidity,  and 
yet  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  We  have  received 
a  trial  vine  from  John  B.  Moore,  who  thinks 
he  can  grow  half  pouud  bunches  next  year 
on  four-year-old  vines. 


Has  Improvements  over 


THE  BEST! 


Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Will  not  wear  out, ;  cover  eastings 
will  not  break.  Send  forcircular. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

I-1*)  Sole  manufacturer, 

•P  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


PLOW 


“DRAW  CUT” 

Butchers*  Machines 

CHOPPERS.  Hand  and  Power. 
HTUFFEBS. 

LARD  PRESSES 
Warranted  thoroughly  made 
and  the  BEST  IN  USE- 

Murruv  Iron  Work*, 

Hu rliuirtnn,  Iowa. 


The  Alaska  Pea,  which  Mr.  Clevelan  d,  the 
originator,  assures  us  is  the  earliest  pea 
known,  will  not  be  sold  until  the  season  of 
1887.  The  quality  is  better  than  that  of  any 
smooth  pea,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  time  the  pods  and  peas  keep  green. 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO.,  CANTON,  0 


will  buy  a  full  nickel  hand-made  Har 
ness-  besf  In  the  U  3  for  the  mon<*y. 
Send  to  King  A  t  o..  Owego,  Y.,  for 


SEND  TO 


fcWinqle  Mills  &  Steam  Engine 

Planers.  Catchers  and  Cam  Crackers. 
Address  for  circulars  and  Prices 


As  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Tribune, 
I  have  access  to  the  exchanges,  and  all  agri¬ 
cultural  exchanges  come  immediately  to  me. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the  papers 
that  I  file,  and,  if  I  were  taking  even  but  two 
or  three  agricultural  journals,  yours  would 
surely  be  one  of  them.  Its  departments  are 
unique,  and  the  matter  made  public  each  year 
in  experimental  work  of  the  Rural  Farm  I 
consider  as  of  the  first  importance  to  read¬ 
ing  and  thinking  farmers.  It  is  “a  good 
friend,  and  a  safe  companion  to  the  family,” 
and  hence,  will  hold  friends  once  made.  Of 
the  large  number  of  agricultural  journals  I 
receive  I  file  but  five  or  six.  You  know  how 
soon  such  things  accumulate  in  bulk ;  hence, 
only  a  few  can  be  retained  more  than  three 
years  before  the  work  of  extracting  the  cream 
forscrappings  must  begin.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  one  of  the  longest  saved  intact. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Jonathan  periam. 


TAUGHANXOCK.  FALLS,  X.  Y 
For  the  best  BULKY  PLOW. 

“  “  “  HAY  CARRIER. 

“  “  «•  “  FORK 

“  “  “  PULLEYS,  etc. 


A.  P.  MERCHANT,  Guilford,  New  York. 

a  GILBERT 

ffi,  Pi  FORCE  and  LIFT  PUMP 


Before  you  buy  a  Wagon,  Buggy,  Cutter,  or 
Sleigh, 


Patented  March  8th,  1881. 

No  Freeze.  Copter  Lined  Warranted. 
SJ.OO.  Send  for  circular  Agents 
wanted.  Also  the  Gu  Easy  Feed 
Cutter,  $5.00, 

Manufactured  by 
H.  S.  GILBERT  A  CO.. 

Cbiiirtbc  isburg,  Pa. 
Please  mention  this  paper 


Write  to 

HOTCHKIN  CARRIAGE  WORKS 


Mfuiii  f  jigbics. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
■Pi»i.»  St  id*  Valvk, 
Stations??,  forwhte  »ud 
T  ruction-  CL-apesl 
so  1  b«t  far  >U  fnrpoMS. 
Simple  alroiig  anil  dura- 
bto.  No  Karquhar  Dmler 
ercrexpV-dei  mv  Mill*.. 
TbTv.hin^  llgtilb-s  nud 
A*T>:ullural  lin[..4iueaia 
a  ad  niictllucr?  g«n«r*I! y. 
Send  far  Hlu.'i  ■  9.-..o.-ue 
.4.  li.  Enmuhar, 

York,  I*a- 


Syracuse,  X.  Y 


Low  prices  to  dealers. 


Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIBBS’  IMPERIAL 

SULKY  PLOWS  Complete. 

STEEL-CHELLED  I  Equipped  with 

JOINTERS. 

and  ip  STEEL  CUTTERS 

and 

_  WHEELS. 

INTERCHANGE-  fJT^  j _ 

ABLE.  /  fJK  I  TV 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

Buckeye  Grain  Drill*, 

Fertiliser  Drill*.  Broaden*!  Seeder*. 
liroadctiNt  •'inwru.  Riding.  Walking 
tiutl  Combined  Cultivator*, 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows  and  Cultivator*, 
Buckeye  Hay  II uke». 

Cider  Mill*. 

Double  Shovel  Flow*. 
BRANCH  HOUSES  : 

216  NORTH  BROAD  SURE  ITT,  PHILADELPHIA, 
811  NORTH  MAIN  STREET.  ST.  Lol  IS. 

1316  WEST  V\th  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY, 

ST.  PA  I  I .  Ml  v\  ,  OMA  H  I.  N  KR  .  and 
SAN  ERAXCISCO.  CAL 


Peter  if.  Mead ,  the  veteran  horticulturist, 
editor  and  writer,  says:  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth." 


COMBINATION 


Fred.  E.  Smith ,  of  Gray  dene,  Colorado , 
says,  “ Iregard  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
as  the  Vest  agricultural  paper  published.  I 
recently  subscribed  to  17  agricultural  period¬ 
icals,  and  I  regard  the  Rural  as  the  best 
of  the  17.” 


Should  send  fi>r  cor  NEW  r  n  I 
ISAS  CATALOGUE  mOlodr  III 
Soomer  A  Botcher*.  PreaCfc  Sjtkilm, 


FOR  TWO  OR 
THREE 
HORSES 


ALL  cos 

FRICTION  FEED 

CIRCULAR 

SAWMILL 

ind  for  Ctrl  cniajr  “D." 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Ts  the  best  working  and  most  powerftil  Wind- 
Engine  in  ihe  world,  beeatire  It  is  the  only  otto 
which  unite,  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  tlio  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mill*  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO.. 

I  rztKUAVKK,  HASS.,  U.  S.  •*- 


VARIABLE 


PTOPOSE 

PLOWS. 

Adjustable  to  anv  Hand  Plow,  right  or  left. 
Manufactured  hv 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  &  CO., Canton, 0 


REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA,  X.  I., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STATIONARY  A  PORTABLE  ENGINES, 

Portable  Saw  Mills,  &c. 


You  who  care  for  new  strawberries,  try  the 
Parry.  It  is  of  fine  shape,  color  and  quality, 
though  other  kinds  are  more  vigorous  and 
productive.  Try  the  Hendersou.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  of  the  first  quality.  Try  the  May 
King.  It  is  early.  The  vines  are  strong  and 
healthy.  But  the  Jewell  promises  to  bo  the 
best  of  all  the  later  introductions,  though  uot 
in  quality. 

Golden  Queen  is  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  among  raspberries.  It  is  a  yellow 
Cuthbert,  better,  it  is  said,  iu  some  respects. 
We  have  plants  from  the  originator,  which 
will  enable  in  to  judge  of  it  somewhat  next 
season.  Tlun  we  shall  tell  our  readers. 

Shaffer's  Colossal  still  maiutains  a  high 
place  among  the  newer  raspberries.  Its  color 
is  all  there  is  against  it,  and  that  is  a  mere 
prejudice.  Superb  has  never  pleased  us.  It 
bears  for  a  long  time  large  berries,  with  largo 
drupes  that  part  or  “crumble”  too  easily.  It 
is  not  fit  for  market  at  all.  The  Marlboro 
holds  its  place  well.  The  berries  are  of  the 
largest— firm,  of  a  fair  color  and  fulr  flavor. 
The  variety  seems  quite  hardy  and  stroag. 
The  Rancocus  is  very  early,  very  firm  and  of 
medium  quality.  The  plants  are  tushy  and 
hardy.  It  ripens  more  berries  in  the  early 
season  than  the  Ilausell.  The  Hansel]  is  a  less 
vigorous  grower,  less  fruitful,  though  it  ri¬ 
pens  few  berries  the  first  of  any  red  rasp- 


1N  USE  IN  EVERY'  State  and  Territory  of 
,  —  -  the  U.  S.  It  Is  a  eectlaniii  wheel,  has 

{  I  ■.'■■u  mn.lo  bv  us*-  :  i.1  years,  and  has 
u.T.yiA  l  never  blown  down  without  tower 
11  ■»  t>r-  .king.  ii  record  noother  mill  ran 

show.  MILLS  SENT  «*>  BO  IHVS  TEST 
TRIAL  REST  FEED  MILLS.  COIIN 
Sll  EI.I.EUS.  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
-91  \V  A  NT.ED  ill  all  unaa-iirned  territory,  Cat- 
>;jT  aloirues free  CHALLENGE  U  I A  II  MILL 
til  AND  FEED  MILL  CO  .Butaria.KaneCa.IU. 


A  Special  1-"'  e  si  t  u  r  e  F  o  r  1  8  8  <i  . 

Thrilling  lucldcnt*  of  the  War,  by  Those  Who  Saw  or  Took  Part  in  Them. 

PRIZES  OF  8350  ANI)  8100. 

The  grander  features  of  too  War  for  the  Union  have  been  told  by  the  great  generals  and 
noted  writers.  The  miner  incidents,  the  thrilling  episodes  in  the  great  movements,  constitute 
a  volume  of  which  only  n  few  ptges  have  ever  been  written. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  offersa  prim  of  $350  in  cash  for  the  best  story  of  the  late  War, 
written  by  a  private  soldi,  r  of  the  Union  Army,  or  by  a  Onion  officer  under  the  rank  of 
Colonel  or  Navy  Capbair  to  make  a  page  iu  The  Weekly  Tribune  (about  5,00(i  words),  relat¬ 
ing  a  tbrilliug  incident  iu  the  field,  a  raid  into  hostile  country,  an  escape  from  captivity,  an 
adventure  as  a  spy,  or  other  interesting  actual  experience  of  the  War,  on  land  or  sea.  The 
stories  must  all  be  true.  A  prize  of  $10ii  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  story. 

Twentv  five  or  more  of  these  stories  will  be  accepted  and  published  during  1SSG.  Those 
accepted  w ill  be  paid  for  liberally,  whether  they  win  a  priz*'  or  not.  The  best  two  wifi  receive 
the  prizes  above  nsmoo  The  competition  will  end  July  1, 1886. 

AH  manuscripts  w .  II  be  carefully  road.  Those  not  accepted  will  be  returned,  if  postage  has 
been  inclosed  for  that  purpose.  Publication  of  the  stories  will  begin  about  January,  1. 

Tlie  TrilDiine  Tlie  Best 

NKWS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  COMMA  ED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

sn  a  sc  k  ipti  o„v  iu  r  a  s. 

W EEKLY,  $1.25  a  year ;  iu  clubs  of  ten.  $3.00  a  year,  w ith  extra  copy  to  man  sending  club. 

SEMI-WEEKLY,  $2.50  a  year;  iu  clubs  of  ten.  $1.00  a  year,  with  extra  copy  to  man- 
sending  club.  One  Year.  Six  Months.  Three  Months.  OnoMonth. 

DAILY,  with  Sunday . $8  50  ft  25  $2  15  $0  75 

DAILY,  without  Sunday .  7  UO  3  50  1  75  75 

SUNDAY  TRIBUNE .  150 

Remit  by  money  order,  draft  QU  New  York,  or  registered  letter.  Payments  required  in¬ 
variably  iu  advance,  Addrw  THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York, 


fcHSYTwBptt#  Se  nd  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

ISE^awijr  li.  w.  PAYNE  «Sr  *0X8 
Elmira,  K.  t ..  Box  S41. 

Shafting.  Policy*.  and  Hausers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Kngincs  from  2 
to  SOD  H .  P. 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

BfanufttytTipers-  Brooklyn,  K.  1>.»  N.  Y.>  Box  3, 
and  Douaastcr,  England: 


Continued  on  page  770, 
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RURALISMS. 

Continued  from  page  769. 

berry  we  have  tested.  Crimson  Beauty  is 
praised  by  some  and  not  by  others.  It  Eeems 
the  flowers  are  imperfect  and  that  the  plants 
should  be  set  among  those  of  other  varieties 
to  insure  perfect  fruit.  The  berries  ripen 
early  and  are  of  good  quality.  The  Ritual, 
finds  this  the  same  ns  the  Imperial,  if  we  may 
judge  the  latter  by  plants  sent  us  by  Secretary 
Holman,  of  Missouri.  The  Cnthbert,  dissem¬ 
inated  by  the  Rural,  still  holds  its  place  as 
the  best  late  red ;  the  Caroline  as  the  best 
very  hardy  yellow.  The  Montclair  is  an  im¬ 
proved  Philadelphia,  which  originated  with 
E.  &  J.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  It 
has  never  been  advertized  much  aud  is  not 
perhaps,  fully  appreciated.  Lost  Rubies  has 
proven  a  failure,  or  nearly  so. 

The  Gregg,  among  blackcaps,  is,  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  not  hardy.  The  berries  are  of 
the  largest;  quality  poor.  It  is  late.  The 
Ohio  Blackcap  gives  the  strongest  and  tallest 
canes  of  auy.  It  is  quite  hardy.  Berries 
rather  small.  This  is  far  from  new,  but  it  is 
not  well  known.  Neuiaha  originated  with 
our  respected  friend  and  contributor,  ex- Gov. 
R.  W.  Furnas,  of  Nebraska.  Editor  Chas.  A. 
Green  of  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  is,  we  believe,  the 
introducer.  The  Bouhegan  is  scarcely  better 
than  the  Doolittle.  We  have  many  new 
varieties  of  both  rod  and  black  raspberries, 
several  of  which  are  promising. 

An  everbearing  raspberry  will  soon  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  Hale  Bros,  of  So.  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  which  is  said  to  bear  three  full  crops 
in  a  season  1  This  is  hard  to  believe. 

Among  blackberries,  the  Snyder  holds 
own  as  the  hardiest.  It  is  very  prolific^yjJ 
the  berries  are  not  large.  The  Taylor  is  also 
quite  hardy,  though  less  so  than  the  Snyder. 
The  berries  are  larger.  The  Early  Harvest 
seems  to  bo  the  earliest  of  standard  black¬ 
berries— but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  its  hard¬ 
iness.  The  berries  are  small  and  jet  black; 
the  drupes  small  and  uniform.  The  Wilson 
Junior  is  a  large  berry  of  fair  quality  and 
productive.  Whether  it  is  hardier  than  its 
parent,  the  Wilson  Hr.,  remains  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  Wachusett  is  nearly  free  of 
thorns.  The  quality  is  good;  size  med 
ium;  but  the  plants  not  very  produc¬ 
tive.  Stone's  Hardy  is  with  us  en¬ 
tirely  hardy ;  the  berries  of  medium  size.  The 
canes  are  largo  and  somewhat  dwarf,  but  they 
do  not  bear  fruit  very  abundantly. 

The  Western  Triumph  is  spoken  of  in  some 
catalogues  as  a  new  variety;  but  we  have  had 
it  many  years.  It  is  very  hardy,  but  unpro¬ 
ductive  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Crystal  White  is  a  white  blackberry  of  good 
quality,  but  not  hardy.  The  Miunewaska  is 
not  introduced.  It  originated  with  Mr.  A. 
J.  Caywood,  of  Marlboro,  N.  J.  It  is  im¬ 
mensely  prolific;  the  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  the  Kittatiuny,  but  not  so  sweet.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry  is  as  early  as  the 
Early  Harvest.  The  berries  are  large  and, 
when  fully  ripe,  of  good  quality.  It  runs  over 
the  ground  or  may  be  trained  to  a  stake  or 
trellis.  It  is  quite  hardy. 

Of  currants, the  Fay's  Prolific  is  the  best  red. 
There  are  no  new  white  currants  that  we 
know  of. 

Of  gooseberries  there  are  many  new  ap 
plicants.  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  *  ‘Industry”  is 
said  to  be  free  from  mildew  in  most  places. 
The  berries  are  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Dougall’s  Seedlings  (Canada)  have  not  proven 
mildew-proof  with  us.  A  number  of  other 
varieties  of  gooseberries  which  have  been 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  will  be  illustrated 
and  spoken  of  later. 

Of  grapes  whatshall  we  say?  The  now-comers 
are  almost  innumerable.  Lady  Washington 
is  too  late;  Jefferson  is  also  late  though  of  the 
first  quality.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  where  the 
seasons  are  longer  than  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Vergennes  is  also  a  reddish  grape,  of  fair 
quality,  that  keeps  well.  Eldorado  is  of  superb 
quality  and  very  early— but  it  is  not  a  grape 
that  will  succeed  everywhere.  Moore’s  Early 
is  the  best  early  market  grape.  Eaton,  (Jno. 
B.  Moore,  of  Concui'd,  Mass.,  will  introduce 
it)  will  make  its  mark  as  an  early  black.  The 
Niagara  holds  its  high  reputation  for  fruitful¬ 
ness  and  healthiness.  It  is  probably  the  best 
market  white  grape  known  at  present.  Jes¬ 
sica  is  a  very  early  whit*  grape  of  some  pro¬ 
mise.  F.  B.  Hayes  (white)  is  hardy  Hud  of 
good  quality  for  n  purely  native  grape. 
Ulster  Co.  Prolific,  (lot  ua  call  it  Ulster)  aud 
Poughkeepsie  Rod,  originated  by  Mr.  Cay¬ 
wood,  are  la  every  way  promising,  Pockling- 
ton  is  Inferior  to  several  white  grapes  of 
recent  origin.  The  Woodruff  Red  disappoints 
us.  It  is  a  large,  showy  red  grape  but  foxy. 

Eighty  different  kinds  of  grupes  ure  being 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  reports  of  which, 
with  true  portraits,  are  made  as  they  fruit, 
and  will  appear  in  tho  Rural. 

All  who  receive  tills  SPECIAL  Number  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  are  Invited  to  send  for 
specimens  of  our  regular  Issues.  t 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

Crusher, 

i f\  and  Leveler. 


AGENTS  ^ 
WANTED 


It  Is  the  best  selling 
tool  on  earth. 


The  t'ACSTti>' subjects  the  Hill  to  the  action  of  a  Sleet  Crusher  nml  Lender,  nail  to  tho  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turn 
ing  process  or  doubus  OANos  of  CAST  STEM.  COULTKRS,  the  peouUar  shape  ami  arrangement  of  which  give 
immenxr.  cutting  junrer.  Tims  the  three  operations  of  crush* ng  lti  ups,  I  ■ri  ling  off  the  itouii  1  a  d  thoroughly 
pulrrri.ng  tho  BOll  aro  perform -d  a  I  the  some  lime.  Tho  entire  abac  nee  Of  Splkex  or  Spring  Teeth  Ovoid*  pull¬ 
ing  up  rubbish  It  Ik  i  uierinPu  lulupte.  I  to  'nv  -rted  sod  and  hard  day,  whore  other  Harrows  utterly  fall, 
works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  Jg  tho  only  Harrow  that  cut*  overtoil  entire  xnrfare  of  the  ground. 

T'arirty  of  Niff  I,  4  to  I  5  feel  tel  dr..  Il’i  (tether  free  al  our  dielrlbulintr  depot*. 

DO  NOT  HE  DECEIVED.  Don't  lot  dealers  palm  off  a  base  Imitation  or  Home  Inferior  tool  under  the 
assurance  that  It  Ih  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDERING  AV“A('VE’  ON  TRIAL.  Wo  will  Bond 
ndruhlagano  Acme  to  any  responsible  farinerin  the  Halted  States,  and  if  It  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  It 
back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  hla  own  farm. 

Send  for  pamphlet  containing  Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  43  dlfferont  states  and  Territories.’ 

BRANCH  OFTCK;  M  A  CIJ  A  Q  On-T  LitT  D  Manufactory  and  Talnelpal  Offlec: 
HARRISBURG,  1\V.  f\Abn  Oi  Pi\U  I  Mt-K)  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JEUSEY. 

N.  B  — “Tillage  is  Manure  and  other  Essays,"  sent  free  to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


For  Grinding1  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 
all  Small  Grains.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
as  they  Nharpeu  themselves  on  being  re¬ 
versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

Eastern  Branch  Office,  216  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Will  grind  Shelled  Corn,  Corn  tin  f  mb.  Corn  and 
Outs, SereetilngH,  Itye.etc  This  Steel  Grinding  Plates 
that  can  be  renewed  at  a  small  cost.  The  only  MUl 
wlthlu  the  reach  of  every  Farmer  Dairyman,  and 
stock  Raiser  lu  the  country  Will  do  more  and  bet 
ter  work  tlum  nny  mill  made  costing  live  times  the 
mon-y.  \V  rite  for  prices  to 

E.  WHITMAN  SON S& CO..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  the  above  machin- 


a  -Co.  CM/. 


i  tuft  nr 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH 


RACINE 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST.  , 


cry;  also  Pumping  Wind  Mills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  Noyes’ 
Haying  Tools,  noreo  Powers,  Jack*.  Ac. 

Give  depth  and  lornlioti  of  jrmir  well;  miiiiitlty  of  water 
wonted.  State  al»o  whut  mitohlncry  you  "  Mi  :o  operate,  and 
we  will  quote  you  a  apeelat  prloe  for  the  entire  outllt,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Itcllnhlu  Agent,  wanted  In  all  unan.iKiied  counilcA. 

H.S.  Wind  Engine  k  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


Grist  Mills  of  French  Puhr  Stome 


Cl 

r 

ser 

eight  years,  and  stand  tat  the  I  tend  of  nil  preparation), 
of  Its  kind.  BHW AHE  OF  IMITATIONS.  Dcaerlp- 
live  Circular  with  >  rlco  1.1st  to  un  v  address. 

WMi  YV.  SHAW, 

623  E.  144lb  St.,  New  York  City. 


Blacksmithing  X  FARM 

Save  Time  und  Money  by  titling 

HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

For  $80. 

t.argnr  Hire  $25.  Hinglu  Forge  $  1 0. 

Blick«inilha’Toolt,H«nd  Drills, Ac. 
_ HOLT  M’F’G  CO. 

<  Vniriil  WiiTs  Cleveland*  O. 


The  Bello  City 

Feed  &  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 

Tho  Vies*  Feed  Cutter  In  the 
world.  WriU-totuforaclr- 
eular  un  i  uddn-Hs  rf  local 
agent  uororo  you  buy  and 
yon  «  ni  uei er  regret  u. 
Belle  City  Rl’t’s.  Co., 
JUCINK.  WIH. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

liSTABLIHIIKO  1805. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST. 

ion  I»AUK  PLAGE,  N.  Y.  ’ 

_  .  I  I  ..I  ..  a..  * _ _  .  ...  ii  a  _  m _ •  « 


atencilH,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rubai.  Nkw-Youklu 
Irving  National  Hank.  etc. 


Over  3,000  in  use.  Complete  Mill 
and  Sheller,  $115.  A  boy  can  grind 
and  keep  in  order.  Adapted  to  any 
tkind  of  power.  Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mills  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  book 
on  grinding  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IN©. 


Catalogue  fo.C.STAVER  IMPLEMENT  CO.,CH'@> 


Dick's  Stalk  Cutter 

With  Slitter.  The  only  cutter  that  prepares  stalks  so 
that  cattle  will  relish  every  particle.  Send  for  Cir- 

™lar  H.  B.  CRIFFINC, 

70  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


urns  i; 

Poddor, 
ssd  Str 


Hi  Easier  At  faster  than  any  other 
ter  made.  We  willjirove  thie  if  yo* 
dreae  Wilder  Mfg.  Co.,  Monroe,  II 


Inevoiy  rexpret. 
For  circulars  ad¬ 
orers 

Thos.  Robkkts 
Springfield,  O 


UREAO 
HORSE  POWERS 
ORAG&CIRCUUR 
Sal  CHINES 


&  FODDER 


only 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 
SOW ARRA/vlA 


I 


■  < 


CJ  PORTABLE 

XjlA  FEED  mills. 

pjjM  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of 

Single  and  Double  Mills. 

r  to-  -rt  Ii  Capacity.  5  to  30  bushel*  per 

I  hour.  Adapted  to  any  suit 

I  •[  vfl  able  power.  Send  for  Circular 

/If..  I  II  and  TeHtlmonlnlH. 

LEWIS  hTKAYER, 
wl™r  -  \  orb.  Pa. 

JOHNSON  &  FIELD, 

Mauulactarers  of 


4M5 


fHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


STEVEN’S 

RIFLES  AND  SHOT  GUNS! 


5  SHOTS.  108  FEET, 
22  Calioer. 


5  SHOTS.  108  FEET, 
32  Caliber. 


These  arc  copies  of  real  targets  made  with  STEVENS’  RIFLE  at  tho  factory,  and  6how  not  only  what  these 
Rifles  can  do  but  give  a  correct  Idea  of  what  every  arm  made  at  this  factory  must  aatually  do  before  the  In¬ 
spector  will  pass  It,  We  call  these  targets  "A.  No.  L"  Even  the  18  inch  W'.X  TF,  R's  PE  7'  n  nd  POCKET  RIFLES 
will  make  as  good  shooting  If  held  rightly.  Any  one  can  become  n  good  shot  who  uk-k  those  arms  all  that  Is 
required  Is  practice.  They  are  so  slmplea  boy  ton  years  old  can  manage  thorn  safely.  No  traps  at  all  required. 
Unless  ordered  otherwise,  they  use  common  rlm-flre  cartridges  that  cost  little  and  can  ho  bought  everywhere, 

\\r  I  lr\7'  should  every  lawyer,  Doctor  Prone  her,  Teacher,  or  anyone  who  needs  pleasant  recreation  to 
vv  I  1  1  draw  the  nilml  uway  from  dally  cares,  buy  and  constantly  use  one  of  the  various  arms  made  ov 


J.  Stkvkxs  a  Co.? 


IDTjvr'l  \  T  T QT?  when  any  one  practices  with  weapons  of  such  wonderful  accuracy  the  Interest 
>  rjV.7l\  l  IoJCj  docs  not  diminish,  but  increases  constantly.  You  can  practice  an  hotir  or  two  a  day 
a  hundred  nnd  fifty  times  In  a  year,  without  tiring.  When  your  skill  is  such  that  you  can  make  targets  like 
tho  above  at  108  feet,  try  at  a  longer  distance,  and  you  will  bo  surprised  at  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the 
accomplishment  of  tho  object. 


CLYDESDALE  AND  ENG¬ 
LISH  SHIRE  HORSES. 

The  only  stud  la 
America  containing 
the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  breeds. 
Prize  winners  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Fair,  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  Orleans, 
the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  etc  Large 
Importation  arrived 
August  W.  and  more 
7  to  follow  Our  buy- 
’  lug  facilities  being  un¬ 
equalled.  there  Is  no  such  opportunity  offered  else¬ 
where,  to  procuro  first  class  animals  Of  choicest 
breeding  at  very  lowest  prices  Every  animal  duly 
recorded  and  guaranteed.  Terms  to  suit  all  custom¬ 
ers.  Catalogues  <>n  application 

GALBRAITH  BROS., 

Janesville,  \Y  is. 


POULTRY  FENCE. 

MADE  OF  GALVANTZF.D  WIRE  NETTING. 
Olio  Cent  per  Hquuro  Foot, 
FOB  VERY  BEST  QUALITY. 

At  this  very  low  price.  It  Is  cheaper  In  the  end  than 
wood,  and  Is  far  superior. 

For  Descriptive  Circular  and  Special  Discounts  for 
Large  Lota,  address 

PETER  DCRYEE  &  CO., 

‘21.3  Greenwich  Sst.,  New  York. 


3VL-  W.  33XJJSTH-AJVE 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Co,.  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE 

I’erchcron  Homo*  valued  at  $11,500,000, 
which  Include*  about 

70  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  pnrityof  blood  Is  established  by  pedigrees  re¬ 
corded  In  thePeroheron  Stud  Book  of  France,  the  only 
Stud  Book  over  published  in  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

- -  STOCK  ON  HAND: 

LX\  140 

¥  \  Imported  Brood  lares 

J  >A  200 

(  s&'WM. flfcS  ^lniPor,,‘l1  Stallions, 

I  M  Old  ^enough  for 

>25  COLTS 

\  JrjhW  i  ffiy  Two  year,  old  and 

A  V\  Qfi  ■  \y  younger. 

XT Xt  Jr  Reeogols'.tng  the  prin¬ 
ts",  ItjH  clpre accepted  by  ail  Intelll- 

P'r!/  gent  breeder*  thet,  how- 
'rfc  <f  ff  w»*7  ever  well  bred  -rilmals  may  be 

...  .  be, If  their  pedigrees  are  not 


original  lYench  certt rten tc  of  Ir»  number  nnd  record  in 
Uie  Pvrcheron Stud  Book  of  Franco.  mo.,,,,*,.  illus¬ 
trated  <ut*lo*uc  sent  frets.  Wayne,  Ills.,  is  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  <£  North-Western  Ry. 


7  >  I?  r\  A  TT QT^.all  their  arms  are  so  light  and  convenient,  and  easily  taken  apart  to  carry  in  trunk 
1J1  Li  (jJ2J  bag.  or  small  package  you  can  with  a  little  practice  become  a  really  export  shot  at 


a  merely  nominal  expense. 


T)  TJ'p  A  T  T  C  l?  when  you  buy  one  of  these  arms  yon  are  sure  of  an  acourate  shooter.  Every  arm 
111  JL/iV  U  l?  \_J  bci  ore  It  can  leave  their  factory,  must  by  actual  trial  make  targets  of  which  the 
above  are  a  fair  sample.  No  fisherman's  outfit  I*  complete  without  a  two-pound  Pocket  Rltle  with  which  to 
knock  over  any  game,  large  or  small  he  Is  likely  to  come  across, 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Pittsburg,  lately  made  some  remarkable  shooting  with  STEVENS’  RIFLE,  with  22  short 
car  l  ridge  a  t  310  yards.  1 1  Is  something  now  to  see  a  111  do  with  22  short  cartridges  competing  successfully  on 
tho  200  yard  range  with  Rifles  of  the  best  makers  shooting  very  much  larger  cartridges. 

IJT  These  arm*  are  sold  by  all  dealers.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 


P.  0.  Box  90,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


OF 

HOLSTEItKRIESIANS, 

80  Head  selected  from  the  noted 

MAPLEW^D  HERD. 


IEFFELS  IMPROVED] 


WIND 

ENGINE 


The  Lighten,  Strengost 
end  Esilen  R«*ul»tcd  Wind 
Cnsintln  thevreqd.  Send 
for  Cl.oul.fete  the 


Moor  ar-MMkT.ii 


SPHINPFULP.  0 


TUC  CftA>S 


INCUBATOR 


IN  BUSINESS1 TOPICS.  ( GET  PAYNE’S 

Business  Letter  Writer  and  Book  of  Commer- 
“o»‘Opmplote  and  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Containing  3)0  pages,  bound 
In  boards,  cloth  back,  price  50  cents,  lent  post¬ 
paid,  on  reed  ot  of  price 

.EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

>9  «fc  J1  ilookniuu  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


”  SYRACUSE  N.  V 


THE  WEEKLY  PRESS 

Will  send  a  sample  copy  and 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUM  LIST 


Our  offers  never  so  attractive. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Address.  THE  PRESS*  CO.,  Limited, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


810  pays  for  a  Four  line  Advertisement  In  3*25 
newspapers.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Chicago  New*, 
paper  Union,  10  SPHUCK  Stkkei,  New  York. 


I.  ■W150U  to  4000  FEET 

of  Imutu'r  a*  ip  ue  cut  in  u  day.  Built  in  a  first-class 
manner.  The  Best  Hill  made.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  In  use,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  Wo 
have  the  heat  Mills  of  larger  sizes.  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  r 

LA XV IS  «3c  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor,  John  and  Rater  Sis.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LOUISIANA  LANDS 


FOIL  HALE. 

Several  tracts,  improved  and  unimproved,  ranging 
rom  50  acres  all  ill*  way  up  to  *2, 5(H)  acres 


A  t  *  *  •  4 
r  HtM 


jwlll  bo  for  tiny  f3r»i!n  Him 
7.»r  name  alio  that  can  clean  and 
l  lisitf  %s  intuiti  Gnilu  or  Seed  In  ono 

fclay  a#  our  Patent  MON  Al&t-ll 
Uriktn  nnd  8o<m1  Rfparatur 
,  and  liag^i  r  or  our  Improved 
WftFf)iiiilii6  Mill  wlUl  HflnAlU 

xuf .  whlob  wQ0fli<r  clinap.  Cirou* 
I  I  nr  and  Price  LUt  umllcd  frw. 

NEWARK  KACHINE  CO., 
Colunibu*.  Okie* 


The  osly  Effective,  Non-Poisonous  Remedy 
tor  the  Point o  Bug.  For  full  particulars  address 
J.  BUTTKRWORTH  A  (  O., 

.  Manstield,  Mass. 

Liberal  terms  to  agents. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

LandfroinH^toSIOp.u-aYre.  Cheap  Home*. 
Mild  and  short  winters.  Pleasant  and  healthy  eu- 
mate.  Write  for  our  Iteal  Estate  Herat, t  containing 
description  of  Farms  Sent  Free  Address  Pyle  A 
Dchnvun,  Ileal  Estate  Agt»,  Petersburg,  Vn. 


Virgiula  Farms.— Mild  Climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.O.BLIHH,  Centralia,  Va. 


Fnsirst  Riding  Vehicle  made.  Rides  as  easy 
with  one  person  astwo.  Tho  NprliigN  lengthen  and 
shorten  according  to  the  anight  they  carry.  Equally 

well  adapted  to  rough  country  roads  nnd 
fine  driven  of  cities.  illHnufurt  ured  nnd  nold  by 
all  leading  Carriage  Guilders  and  Dealer*. 


REID'S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Agents  Wanted 


4.13  for  In-  rnUM  culm  tor*  hold¬ 
ing  1U0,  3.11.  300  and  Miin  nrun 
eggs.  Almost  any  oito  I II  M  C  D  0 
can  care  for  a  tow  chickens.  Send  J 
stamps  for  catalogue  containing 
particular*  A  Information  of  value. 
F.  I>.  CRAIG,  North  Kvanstou,  I1L 


BUTTER  WORKER 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient 
Also  Powor  Workers 
Capacity  10,000  lb*,  per  DAY. 
BtJTTKH  rUlNTBlta.«ltirPtgO 

BOX  KK,  At.  Sunt  fot  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

30  S.  16tb  Ht„  I’hlla.,  l*a. 


Practical  I’nnltry  llaUlnr. 

By  PANSY  KIKI.P. 

Th«ttr.at«it  of  *11  Amorloks  «rlu-r*oa  Poul¬ 
try  for  Mifkct  »ud  Poultry  for  Prom.  Tolls 
howahoulusradlttttoD  lw>  l.i*bt  Brahma,  la 
ouoaoari  at>oot  a  nrvUaDlo'a  wife  ahuoluara 
$30(1  anuii.lly  on  «  rlU.i«eU>t;  ivferalu  har 
60  aura  poultry  farm  on  which  aha  ota.ra 
fl.uUO  nnipislly.  (lev  to  put  Up  bulldlns^ 
raiac  (reoa  food,  ato  Telia  abaut  tucubatara, 
broodara,  oprlns  chlekonu,  oapouc,  and  bow  to 
feed  to  get  the  most  egg*.  Price  (tecta.  Stamps 
take*.  Addrca*  U.  fi.  JlIWUeU,  &l  Diarbor* 

blraat,  ChUltjv, 


Young  Cows  In  calf  by  “CONHTANTYN"  *2040,  America’s  Champion  Bull. 

Yearling  Heifers  In  calf  by  “SIR  HENRY  OF  MAPLEWOOD,”  Sweepstakes  Bull  at  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis  Fairs. 

Yearling  Bulls,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves,  will  be 


On  NOVEMBER  20th,  1885,  in  connection  vrith  the  National  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  III. 

Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 


F.  C.  STEVENS,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


FOB  TBE  CHILItBEJW 


CLARENCE  HOLLINS.  Ilndensvllle.  Ky. 

v  Enterprise  Poultry  Yards.  Fly 

\  mouth  Hocks  a  Specially.  I  have  for  sale 
/  \a  fine  lot  of  last  year’s  Hens -also  it  Inrvo 

I  ) number  of  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  Prices 

V-ii^PP’js  /low.  W  rite  for  wants,  enclosing  stamp. 
«>/  Eggs  In  season  $i  r<  per  18;  s  j  for  ,8. 

^ - ~ >/  8.  K.  Wobbxll,  Ft.  Washington,  Pa. 

DOGS.  Ferret*. Rabbits,  Gulneaplgs,  Maltese  Cats, 
Birds,  Fancy  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Price  list  for  stamp. 
WKSTER.8  FANCUatS*  AOtBCY,  St.  IxiUls,  Mo. 

Willow-Dale  I*«»«iltry  Yards, 
Three  farms;  ten  leading  varieties.  Kggs  in  season 
from  healthy  stock  Prices  reasonable,  Circulars 
free.  T.  B.  HOOVER,  WelUvillo,  Pa. 

II.  C.  STOLL,  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Breeder  of 
Improved  Poland-Cmna.  Chester  White.  Small  Y'ork- 
shires  and  Jersey  Reds  Young  Stock  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Correspondence  Invited, 

-  --  Best  Hale  hr  r 

5^  ON  EARTH. 

liinumnnq  ig  *--  Hatches  Ducks,  Tur 

L! 1  ■  ■  ■ 1 '  “iilif  FE  wl  keys.  Geese  and 
!  t-'*(yr~'iii  ^ J-r  ^  Chickens. 

1 1  njf;  ANDREW’S 

L^^jlg  Hatcher  Co., 

W  1*2‘2  R.  R.  Ave. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

TRAKEHNE  STALLJONST 

The  attention  of  Horse  Brooders  Is  called  to  our 
FIVE  TKAKEIINE  STALLIONS, 
Recently  imported  by  ti<  foe  ihe  breeding  of 
FINE  SADDLE  STOCK. 

We  offer  these  Stallton* 

FOIL  SALE, 

And  will  exhibit  them  at  the  pmsent  National  Horse 
Show,  commencing  November  Hd,  at  Madison  square 
Harden.  For  price,  pedigrees,  and  full  particulars, 
apply  to  ANTONY  &  RINK, 

Proprietor*  Fifth  Aeonuc  Biding  Academy, 
Cob.  90th  Stuoi.-c  and  5ra  AvKStJS,  N.  Y. 

The  Stallions  can  now  be  seen  at  above  Stables. 

LIGHT  BRaHHAS  and  WYANDOTTF.S.  uood  speci¬ 
mens  for  sale  now.  J.  A.  Ronr.iiTU,  Malvern,  Pa. 

OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. -A  fuil  and  com 
plete  history  of  the  Polanl-Chlna  Hog;  sent  free  on 
application.  Stock  of  all  ares  and  conditions  for 


■  r I  c  ■:  ■ 


C.  M.  C  LAY, 
White  Hall,  Kentucky. 

BREEDER  OF  PURE  SOUTH  DOWN  SHF.EF. 


W.  WARREN  - MUKfO 

MOUNTAIN  HOVIt'S! 

-,n  rear  ffujse'inffe, 

asttoia  *  TJresrttr-ir 

of  ittctofttest  :ndurdoaliteftt  dM(bnu 

F>!tt  the  most  fashionablt  pedtyrrt. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  prtee  list. 

J.  MURRAY  HOAG, 

MAQUOKETA,  IOWA, 

IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF 

»!  PONIES 

Single  Houles,  Matched  Teams  aud  Breeding  Lota  for 
•ale.  Two  ImportaUoaa  *ilrottdy  received  inis  year. 


JKKSKY  RED,  POLAJiD-CHINA, 
thf»ter  W hlt^,  Bi-rktbire  k  York¬ 
shire  Pi**.  Sonthdimn,  ('at»wol4 
and  Oxford  Down  Shrrpand  Lamb* 
Srotrh  Cvllfy  Shrph^rJ  Uo«r*  ta> 
Kanrr  Poniiry.  Srtul  for  (xtalogao 
W^ATLKK  BCKPES  h  C0.Fkllo.Pr 

INCUBATORS.  j  ii,yaia.u. «. ; 

Rerkshlres  nt;  Pork  Prices. 

To  reduce  stock,  I  will  i«elL,  during  this  mouth, 
March  and  July  Pigs,  nt  less  than  half  prtee.  Full 
blood,  fail  marks,  vlgorousand  hundsune.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  D.  J.  MATTOCKS,  Jr., 

P.O.BOX112,  lrouville,  Ohio. 

FOR  S  A  I.E.— Short-Horn  Cattle,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  and  P  Rock  Chickens  Send  stamp 
fur  prices.  RI.  STOAKES,  Truer,  Iowa. 

POULTRY  RAISING  PAYS. 

Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  describing 
Incubators,  Poultry  AppUancs.  and  how  to  suc¬ 
ceed  In  the  Poultry  ou-lno»s  1,.  Clark  «fc  Son, 
3S  Dey  Street.  New  York. 

Farmers  it  ml  Others 
Should  use  Starr’s  Lever  Seat  Fa.trner  on 
their  wagons.  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  By 
mall,  25  cents  per  Pair.  Agents  wanted. 
_ K.  STARR,  Almond.  N.  Y. 

Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oat  Hill 
5.  1'  —Choice  P.  Rocks  A  White  Mghoru,  tl  50  per 


FOR  SALE. 

Registered  Sbort-Uorns.  -At  prices  Farmers  can 
buv  for  the  dairy,  5  Cows,  1  two-year-old  Bull.  5  Bull 
Calves.  For  desert ptKin,  pedigree,  and  price  ad¬ 
dress 

W.  S.  MOORE, 

Iff.  Upton,  New  Toik. 

XT  O  IL  S  ALE. 

From  1  to  25  Service  Rams,  pare  Merino.  Some 
are  well  wrinkled,  others  plain.  Extra  large  and 
heavy  rteeees.  Prices  low. 

W.  S.  MOORE,  Mt.  Upton,  New  York. 

DIDIYC  HOYS!  send  for  a  sample  copv  (free)  to 
Dill  DO.  the  Young  Ornithologist .  H  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  Muss. 

JCfirVQ  SURPASS  ALL  OTHER  BREEDS 
t  O  t  I  w  for  Cheese  as  well  as  for  Butter. 
FARMERS!  secure  a  Bull  of  great  blood  at  a  low 
price,  and  Improve  your  dairy. 

We  have  also  Bulls  of  fancy  points,  fit  to  head 
fashionable  herds.  Cows  In  calf  to  th«  best  Jersey 
Bulls  In  America,  for  -ale  at  reasonable  prices.  2<)0 
animals  In  the  herd.  Write  for  what  you  want.  No 
catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  A;  81 11  LEY,  Proprietor*, 
FrnuUlin,  Venuugo  Co.,  Pa. 


FOUTZ’S 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS 


'F0UT2 


^ ?  FOUTZ 


5% 

FOUTZ 


No  Hobbs  will  die  of  Colic,  Hots  or  Lrtto  Fk- 
vsk.  it  Font*’*  Powders  ave  used  in  time. 

KoutzM  Powders  w  ill  cure  and  prevent  HOG  Cholkka. 

FoulzM  Powders  will  prevent  Gai-kh  vs  Fowls. 

Font/.’*  Powders  will  Increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
aud  cream  twenty  per  cent.,  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  swcot. 

Fonta’B  Powders  will  enve  or  prevent  almost  kvkky 
Diskask  to  which  Horse*  and  Cattle  are  suhiect. 

Fotrrz’s  Powpkbs  will  etvx  Satisfaction. 

Sold  everywhere. 

DAVID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE,  MX). 

“Rustless”  Wroughi-Ivon  Water  Pipe. 
List  price  same  as  common  iron  pipe. 

W«i.T.  Wells,  7  &  9  ClitfSt.,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


GEORGE  0  FORRESTER 


ESTABLISHES  1850 


169  FRONT  STREET,  New  York. 

Nitrate  Soda.  Muriate  Potash. 

Sulphate  Ammonia.  Dissolved  Done, 

Forrester’s  Complete  Manures. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1615. 

No.  "270  Washington  8t„  Neve  York  City. 


MANSHURY,  THE  COMING  BARLEY. 

On  all  farms  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  bar¬ 
ley  is  a  very  profitable  crop.  It  yields  well, 
and  one  bushel  for  feeding  purposes  is  worth 
nearly  as  much  as  two  of  oats.  This  is  true  as 
a  hog,  cow,  sheep,  or  even  as  a  horse  food. 
To  do  its  best  it  requires  rich  land,  to  be  sowed 
early,  a  top-dressing  of  salt,  and  the  proper 
selection  of  seed.  We  have  raised  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  cultivation,  and  of  the  lot  I  prefer 
the  Manshury.  It  grows  as  tall  and  rank  as 
the  two-rowed;  it  is  of  as  good  weight  as  the 
two  rowed,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the  six 
rowed.  It  will  stand  up  and  mature  on  land 
made  so  rich  that  the  six  rowed  would  fall 
down  when  half  rip9  after  heading,  and  it  does 
not  ripen  for  nearly  two  weeks  after  the  six- 
rowed  must  be  cut.  Heretofore  the  buyers 
have  tried  to  decry  it,  but  they  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  its  value  and  are  running 
all  about  the  country  trying  to  get  it. 

But  if  the  grower  were  compelled  to  sell  his 
crop  at  ten  cents  per  bushel  less  than  the 
price  of  the  six  rowed,  he  could,  even  then,  af¬ 
ford  to  raise  the  Manshury,  as  it  will  yield 
at  least  one  quarter  more  on  good,  rich  laqd. 
I  have  this  year  a  fine  crop,  yielding  over  65 
bushels  per  acre,  and  have  sold  it  for  as  much 
as  the  best  six  rowed  was  worth. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y .  f.  B. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

Ox’clilcls,  Dutch  Bulbs,  etc* 


215  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


Y  not  ship  your  cattle.  sheep.BWtne,  calve  , 
poultry,  eggs,  batter.  ehe  se, lard,  taUofU 
beeswax,  vegetable*,  fruit,  and  nil  kinds  of 


■  ■  country  produce  to  us?  Quick  Hales, 
■■  Good  Price*  and  Prompt  Upturns  on  car¬ 
load  or  smaller  lots  Stencils,  tags,  price  currents  &, 
our  paper.  “Golden  Grains,’'  of  useful  knowledge, 
giving  fuli  particulars,  fWc  to  Bhij 


NEW  FRUITS,  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  s*tra  wuerrles,  etc.,  wit  U  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees.  .Shrubs,  etc. 

DUTCH  BIT  1, 118.  —barge  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs.  Beautiful  Hnt-hoase  Plants,  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc. — well  grown ,  cheap. 

Catalogues  moiled  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 


- ...J piH'rx. 

Commission  Merchants. 
56  No.  Water  Si  reet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Prepared  especially  for  each  crop,  furnish 
just  the  plant  food  the  crop  requires,  and, 
used  upon  the  same  land  f<jr  several  years, 
produced  immense  crops  each  year. 

Make  one  trial  of  these  Manures  and  you 
will  be  convinced  of  their  economy  and  crop 
producing  power. 


DUTCH  BULBS 


|-  A  VARIETIES  OS’ 

■fhU  FRUITTREES, 

JJU  VINES. PLANTS,  ETC. 

Apple.  Pear,  Pencil, <  berry.  Plain, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
I  Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  «to.  Bend  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  .Uoorestow n,  N.  J. 


A.  A.  AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOS¬ 
PHATE.  a  splendid  high  grade  article,  price 
$37.50  per  ton. 


Well  Tested  and  Approved. 

New,  Valuable,  JndispehsaolefFruits. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  Denison,  Texas. 


PELICAN  BONE  FERTILIZER, 

A  thoroughly  reliable  article,  but  not  so  high 
test  as  the  "A.  A.  Ammoniated.”  Price  $32.50 


A  BUSINESS  MAN 

Price,  Ten  Cents. 

ENGINEERING  NEWS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

12  TRIBUSK  BUILDING,  New  York  City. 


Marlboro  Rnspberry,  Ulster  Prolific  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red  Grape*.  Send  for  description  and  price 

to  A.  J.  CAT  WOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


manufacture  both  the  above  from  bone 
Agricultural  Chemicals  of  strict  purity. 

Send  for  our  pamphlet  "Facts  for  Farmers,’ 
which  gives  full  particulars. 


WATVT'FIY  Reliable  Men  to  sell  our  Goods.  A 
""  f^it  unfi  Gf  gpult  and  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs.  Grape  Vines,  Boses,  etc.  Several  Uun 
dred  varieties  in  stock  Also  Introducer  and  sole 
proprietor  of  MooreV  Diamond  Grape. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGES  TS. 

J.  F.  LrCLAUE,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


TICKS, 

Llee,  all  Insect  Pests.  Mange,  Scab,  ail  Skin  Diseases, 
Foot  Rot.  SURE  CURE,  The  Cold  Water  Dip,  Ness 
&  Co..  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers,  Dar'ingtom 
Engla  Li  i  Send  stamp  for  particulars  an  t  tcstimnfl 
ials  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  t>  > 

T.  \Y.  LA WFORD,  Baltimore, 


suitable  for  fonclng  In  many 
locations,  and  for  railings,  win 
dnw-  guards,  tree  guards,  and 
various  other  purposes. 

It  consists  of  vertical  pickets 
or  bars,  made  of  corrugated  gal- 
vanlzed  steel  rods,  oval  In  sec¬ 
tion.  secure  i  by  horizontal 
cables,  each  composed  of  two 
strands  of  galvanized  steel 
wire. 

Asa  fence  It  it  unequalod.  It 
Is  cheap;  It  Is  strong:  It  Is  dur¬ 
able;  it  is  eadlv  erected:  11  Is  as 
effective*  as  n  barbed  fence  In 
turning  cattle,  «unl  there  Is  no 
risk  of  Injuring  either  tbe  ani¬ 
mal  or  the*  fence  it.  Is  as  efficient 
os  wire  neVIne:  It  re-quires  no 
longitudinal  rail  to  support  It. 
as  tt  carries  Itself  from  post  to 
post,  as  well  as  a  plain  wire  or 
barbed  wl  re  funce:  it  can  be 
seen  as  plain  Iv  as  a  regular 
picket  fen  e-  It  enn  readily  bo 
taken  down,  rolled  up  and 
moved  from  place  to  place. 


Use  the  boss  Zinc  anil  Leather  Interfering 
Boots  and  Cnllnr  Pnila.  They  are  the  best. 


MJtfnic  Spreader  and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 

■Lv/rv  .vo.  u.  sfeclil  premium  list. 

PRoo  of  Lime  Spreader.  $75*  Broadcast  Distributor 
ISO  Soangler's  Improved  Corn  Planter.  Single  Plant¬ 
er.  *16;  with  Iron  Frame  Combined  Machine  with 
fertilizer  attachment,  $72-  Spangler's  Improved 

Vegetable  Sower  for  fertilizing  only  giB,  with  Vege¬ 
table  Sower  attached  complete,  $30.  Send  forclrcu- 
larsand  other  Information  to 

J.  W.  SFANGLEK  &  BRO  ,  York,  Pa. 


HOW 
TO  MAKE 


introduced  by  me  in  1831,  has  proved  to  bo  the 

LARGEST  AND  EARLIEST , 

SOL  WEST  AND  HANDSOMEST, 

And  therefore 

MOST  PROFITABLE  of  all  Radishes. 

Circulars,  with  Colored  Lithograph,  ready  Dec.  10. 

5.  A.  FOOTE,  Heedsman, 

Terre  Haute,  Inti. 


Quick,  eleati,  convenient  en»y  and  economical,  the 
cerebrated  Jersey  Apple  Grinder  and  Chain, 
pion  l’ress  are  doing  the  besi  work  anti  bring  out 
the  largest  amount,  of  elder  at  the  lowest  cost.  For 
circulars  con  mining  ‘Directions  for  Making  Frame 
work”  and  other  p  i rrlculars,  address  thi-so.e  manu¬ 
facturer,  Robe,  ilattcrwortli.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


CEO.  W.  MILES 


manufacturer  of 

Oil  and  Fertilizers,  “Geo.  W,  Miles”  Celebrated 

Brands, 

I  X  L  Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate,  Fish 
Brand.  Fish  and  Potash,  Dried  Fish  Guano,  ‘  C” 
Island  Guano  Add  FI -.b.  Half  Dry  s  ish,  Add  Poos 
pbatc,  etc.  These  fertilizers  have  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Jlyears,  and  have  given  universal  satisfaction 
on  all  crops  In  the  several  states,  from  Maine  to  the 
Mississippi.  A  medal  was  awarded  at  the  American 
Inslltule  Kalr.N.  Y.  City,  nt  tbe  Atlanta  Exposition, 
Atlanta,  ua.,  and  two  medals  at  the  Fisheries  Expos¬ 
ition,  London,  England.  Address 

Geo.  W.  Miles  &  Co., 

MILFORD,  CT..U  8.  A. 


GERMAN  FLOWER  SEEDS  in  collections 
imported  to  order.  Fresh  from  the  growers.  Send 
for  catalogue  at  once.  CHARLES  L.  BURlt, 

Springfield.  Mass. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY.  _ 

SO  lb.  boxes . 4-1  -hi  1  HM  to.  bags . $3.00 

60  lb.  “  .  2.15  I  'Hi  lb.  bid- . .  5.50 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

30  lb.  boxes . $1  ii  I  100  111.  bigs . . $2.75 

60  1b.  “  .  2  00 1  00  lb.  bhls  . .  5  00 

CRUSHED  O ASTER  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes .  10.  <5  |  .'0O  lb  bags. .  . $2.00 

M0  lb.  "  .  1. 10  I  350  lb.  bbfi .  ....  3  25 

Expresslv  manufactured  for  fowta  from  superior 
stock.  Pure  and  sweet.  Bent  by  frdvht  on  receipt  of 
price.  .Samples,  5  cents  Fine  ground  Oyster  shells 
same  price  as  crushed.  C.  U.  I) Ell F  WOLF  «fc 
CO.,  York  Bone  Mills*,  York,  Penult. 


SEEDSMAN 

141  Market  Street-  Philailclpliiu. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

New  A  nrk  Office:  Cooper,  Hew¬ 
itt  &  Co.,  17  Burling  Slip. 


Cabbage  Plants  for  the  Season  of  1886. 

Orders  booked  now  for  delivery  In  Spring  or  Sum 
mer  ut  the  following  prices  from  P.  S.  aud  T,.  I, 
Seed:  Cold  Frame  Plunts.  $3  50  per  thousand;  Hot 
Bed  Plant,  $1  50  per  thousand.  From  the  open  ground 
in  June  and  July.  $1  per  thousand.  Special  prices  on 
lots  Of  20,000  or  more. 

R.  E.  SEALY,  Florist, 

Pearsalis,  N.  Y. 


This  Simple  Invontlouis  used 
In  milking  oows,  particularly 


H'<  L  /.  . G  / h  K  I’M/  It  H fc’.VA  /-J I". 

Packages  Mailed  tor  50c.  anil  SSI. 

6  Boxes,  $2.  10  Boxes.  $3.  3*  it  kegs,  $6.25.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight 
WHOLESALE  At* ENTS. 

C.  N.  Crittenden.  N.  Y.-.  AYm.  Henry  Mnule.  Pbila.: 
J.  C.  Long,  Jr,  S  Y.:  Parker  A  Wood,  Boston;  Geo. 
A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Western  Chemical 
Co..  St  Louis.  Mo  ;  John  Anghim  A  ‘’o ,  Denver,  Col.; 
Geo.  G.  Wloksnn  &  Co.,  an  Francisco  Cal ;  Plant 
Seed  Co  .  St.  I.ottls;  Richardson  Drug  Co  ,  st.  Louis; 
J.  M.  Me  oitougbs  sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  T.  w. 
Wood,  Ri  hinoud.  Va  : 

F.  <3.  HTURTEVANT.  Prop  Hartford,  Conn, 
successor  of  Ctins.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


mDCOPUl  i  For  steep  and  flat  roofs.  Fire 
rununD  and  waterproof,  cheap  and  dur- 
nnnriun  able.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

ROUrlNu,  I  Empire  Koofing  Co,, 

1130  Race  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


High  Grade,  Reliable,  Lasting. 

Most  flattering  results  when  used  side  by  side  with 
other  preparations.  Where  there  are  no  Ag*  ms  for 
these  fertilize*  t,  •  rders  direct  to  tbe  mauufaeturer 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson, N.  Y. 


How  to  grow  them.  Sent  Free! 
E  L.  PUTNEY,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


BLAIR’H  AUTOMATIC  FIBE 
KINO  UK  It  Will  start  u  lire  at  any 
time.  Go  from  u  warm  bed  to  a  warm 
kitchen,  office  or  parlor.  Agent*  want 
ed.  Send  stamp  for  circular.  Ac. 

Automatic  Fire  Kindler  Co., 
Bucyrns.  Ohio 


AND  OTHER  Kent  Freel  Methods  for  the  novice. 

1i  I )  1  T  I  rl,'L'  Best  Plants  at  Fair  Prices. 
3  i  t  1  1  1  O,  E.D  tJL7TSEY,Brontwo<*d,N.Y. 


With  six  glasses  for  testing  six 
cow’s  milk  at  same  time.  Price 
81.00;  Large  size,  8*2.00; 
either  free  by  mail.  Agents 


nun  1 1  nrinCD  1  If  you  are  a  florist  or  amateur 
nUnAL  (iCAULr,  I  flower  grower  anil  will  send  me 
30 cents  and  mention  the  Rural  will  send  you  a  trial 
package  containing  the  following  varieties  ond  as 
sortment  of  Flower  Seeds  Of  the  finest  guultty  and 
selection.  Warranted  to  prove  satisfactory  or  mon 
ey  refunded.  Petunia  new.  mottled,  blotched  and 
striped  single  paper  20 cents  Verbena  from  our  >u- 
pi-rb  coll  very  choice  single  paper  20  cents.  Pan-y 
from  large  German-fancy  tine  single  paper  It  cents. 
Aster  Peony-flowered  perfection  single  paper  III 
cents.  Adores*  A.  B.  HOWARD,  Seed  Grower, 
Belcbertuwn,  Mass. 


Wanted.  Circulars  with 
full  particulars  f*r  stomp. 
WYMAN  L.  ED  HON, 
Union  Center, 
Broome  Co.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  ARB  MARRIED  »  plate  taking 

this  important  step,  we  can  sentl  you  Information 
which  you  ought  to  know,  and  worth  vino.  Valuable 
16- page  rireulor  mailed  free  by  . I.  S.  OoU-VlE,  ol  Hose 
Street,  New  York. 


FOR  DAIRY  XJSE. 

Proven  by  fifty  year’s  trial  to  be  ilie  best  and  only 
fit  salt  for  butter  and  cheese  making  Used  by  the 
largest  and  best  dairymen  ami  creanierymen  In 
America.  FRANCIS  U.  MOULTON  *Y  CO,. 

J27  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


T7i -•  Baltimore  List  and  Produce  s  Price  Current  gives 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  tells  howto 
prepare  It  for  the  market,  and  warns  against  Ir¬ 
responsible  denim.  For  sample  eopv  address  The 
Baltimore  List, 13,  X.  Cal  rort  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANADA  tnUeaehed  hard  wood  AMIIES  sup- 

File* l  in  car  load  lots.  Acknowledged  one  of  tbe  best 
erilllzers  In  use.  Quality  Guaranteed.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited 

B.  L.  NOWELL  &  CO.,  Montreal,  Can. 


„  ,  .  -T-  ,  “T he  Best  Practical  Art  Vagaitne" 

Beautiful  blooming.  Twelve  Choice  PI  a  Dts  is  The  Art  Amateur.  Monthly  ;>■  to  mi  largo 

by  mail  for  $1.00.  Catalogue  Free.  ORDER  A  profusion  of  Working  Desigos  instructions. 

\inx,\r  Criticisms,  and  lllurirntfnnx  Specialties:  Home 

J\Uvv.  Decoration  and  FURNISH  mo  (Urp,  r t  Advice  Free), 

iv M.  IS.  a r.EJJ,  Painting,  Drawing,  Carving.  Modeling,  Erpravlng. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.  Etching,  Brass  Hammerliu.  *-nd  Ecclesiastical  and 

- - - -  othrr  Art  .N.v./I.  •*•  DVSltlUt  Id  ColOf,  35  cents 

a  number.  Specimen,  25  *  ents  Mention  Rural. 
MONTAGUE  MARKS.  Publisher, 

123  Union  Square,  N. 


“FLO ITS,”  or  Phosphate  Dust. 

Also  Ammoniated  Supor-Phospbatc.  Sangston’s 
Cereal  aud  Plant  Food,  A1  kali  tie  Bone  Super¬ 
phosphate,  Tornado  Fertilizers.  Linden 
super- Phosphate. 

We  have  on  hand  aud  for  Sale 
FINE  GROUND.  RAW  <AN1M  Al.  BONE,  DISSOLVED 
RAW  (ANIMAL!  BONE,  MURIATE  OF  POT- 
ASn  AND  K AIN  IT. 

Circulars  ou  application. 

THE  MARTI. AND 

Fertilizing  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  4  South  Holliday  St.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 


HEDqiJ  AftTEltN  OF 

MEECH’S  PROLIFIC” 

THE 


HARTFORD,  CT. 

Manufacture  the  best  and  fell  (hr*  cheapest, 
stamp  for  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 


Now  StyPChromo  Hidden  V  Unit,  C*rtl&,l  Oo.  Oamo 
Authuni.lOi*.  Acme  Card  Factorj-.CUulunvUlo.Ct. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
The  ‘•Standard’’  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

A.larlos.  Fenclnit. 

TBADli  MAVtK 

Tim  “SnC’ess”  II atelier.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  tire  market  H  *w  to  raise  Poultry,  Plaeon**,  Birds, 
Dogs  &c  ,aml  make  tt  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Hbusos,  Dog  Kennels,  &e  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  c*f  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size.  81  pp„  containing  above  Information,  aud  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

BROGKNER  dr  EVANS. 

Wf’r’fl  and  lifTporter*.  *122  West.  Street, "N  Y  Olty. 


General  Advertising  Rates  ol 

TBE  BUBAL  NOW -YORKER. 

The  folloi etna  rates  are  invariable.  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  Obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisement-,  per  agate  lino — 80  cents. 
One  thousand  Hues  or  more.wPhln  one  year 
from  (late  of  first  Insert  Ion.  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  1*1  or  more  lines 

ligate  spilCCl  . . 25  " 

Preferred  positions  . . .  . 15  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv per 

line,  min  ton  leaded .  . .  75  cents. 


This  vurlety  bears  younger,  more  abundant¬ 
ly,  and  more  regular  than  any  other.  A 
tree  has  never  been  known  to  miss  bearing  for 
a  season  after  uouitnenclng  to  fruit.  Several 
one  year  old  cuttings  in  the  nursery  rows  bore 
last  year  and  many  more  blossomed.  It  is  as 
highly  praised  in  Europeas  hero  since  its  in 
troduction  there. 

if  you  don’t  wish  to  order  of  ub,  insist  on 
your  nurseryman  procuring  this  sort  tor  you. 
Those  who  know  it  best  will  plant  no  other 
sort. 

Circulars,  colored  plates,  &c.,  free. 

RUIMESOH  NURSERIES, 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  aud  22  Bey  8t.,  N.  Y.  Uity. 

HANOI*:  A  BORDEN, 

Introducers  of  Mecoh’S  Ifioliflo  Quince,  and  largest 
growers  of  Mulberry  Trees  in  America. 


The  Largest  Cabbage  Growers  in  the 
World  use  and  recommend  Tllllnghast’s  Puget 
Sound  Cabbage* Seeds.  Tilt*  disseminator  of  I  Ills  re¬ 
nowned  brand  *  f  needs,  In  order  to  introduce  mem 
m  to  every  county  ta  the  Union,  lias  organized  a  'eed 
an’  l  Plant  Grower's  Association,  One  reliable  party 
in  each  towu  Is  belug  enrolled  as  special  agent,  and 
Is  supplied  With  seeds  lq  trade  marked  packages, 
ami  also  instruction  books  which  will  enable  anyone 
to  grow  cabbage  plants  successfully  anywhere 
Parties  desiring  seeds  or  plants,  will,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  be  furnished  with  the  addresses  or  agents  near¬ 
est  them,  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained 
This  association  thus  furnPhes  one  man  in  each 
town— the  appointed  agent  a  good  cash  paying 
business  in  selling  seeds  and  gr.i  wing  and  supplying 
plants.  There  are  still  muny  excellent  localities  un¬ 
occupied.  and  any  oue  so  situated  as  to  net  as  agent 
for  this  association  should  address,  for  particulars 
lu  regard  to  It,  Isaac  F.  TIIMngrust,  La  Plume.  Pa. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $3.00 

“  “  Six  mouths . M0 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $s.0i(t2s.  6d.) 

Franco . ft .  3.01  < IGVti  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . . .  1.03(2914  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ou 
application. _ ^ 

Entered  at  the  Post  otflce  at  Now  York  Olty,  N,  Y, 

..  «« seoond-olass  ntaU  matter, 


IMl  GW  ~i  RY’*N  HHOODETt. 

The  Cheapest  and  Bret,  Sf>.  Hummnnton  Incu- 
batora,  two  si/.cs,  £2‘>  and  u*  each  Langshan  Fowls 
and  Eggs  f or  sale  Circular  i  rue. 

?S.  W.  PBES8EV,  llamniouton,  N-  J. 


0RTABLE  GRINDING  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  give  **<uisfnetlon  or  monev  re 
funded.  f)H A  K  LEK 14  A  KSTNEU  A  CO., 
3C‘-2  to  312  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago, 


aud  30  other  varieties  of 


K.  Jt.  UNDRRHILL, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 

His  Berry  Lear,  ready  in  Feb ,  Is  short,  full, 
pointed  and  popular.  Hem!  for  oue,  bow  prfcei* 
pice  ototJk  of  Den  y  I’Utuliu 


Star  Churns.  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers.  I m  - 
proved  Trp«  Tubs,  ell  made  of  CEDAR. 
Seno  for  illuitrutcd  circular  and  prides, 

■  Clement  A*  Rnnbnr,  PhlladelctBa,  Pa, 


All  the  New  and  BEST  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  other  fruits  at  reasonable  prices  Send  for  (,'nta- 
logue,  E,  di  J.  C.  WILLIAMS, 

Agntvkur,  New  Jersey- 


Wi>  manufacture  nearly  t  wenty  different  ‘tvles  of  Two-wheeled  Vehicles  Road  Carta  at  moderate  nriees 
for  brenkiug  colts  or  *  raining  trotters  Two-  W  heelers  for  business  uses  that  are  roomy,  convenient,  easy 
riding,  substantial  and  low  priced.  Elegant  Carts  for  pleasure  riding  unequalled  in  style  flnisb  and  rid¬ 
ing  qualities.  Send  for  onr  Sh-page  Illustrated  catalogue  *  Th-  Two-Wheeler." 

j  BRADLEY  &  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  JOURNAL 

4t 

*  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

ALL  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  A2JP  HORTICULTURISTS  READ  THE 

RURAL  NIW-Y ORK.ER. 

The  first  men  of  the  country  recognize  it  as  striving  honestly  to  promote  the  Rural 
Interests  of  America. 

Its  Free  Seed  and  Plant  Distributions  hM|^Bbularized  many  of  the  most  valuable 
Seeds  and  Plants  in  cultivation. 

It  is  the  Accepted  Medium  for  the  Introducnmrm  all  New  Plants,  Seeds,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements.  These  are  tested  at  the 

RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS 

OF  380  ACRES, 

AND  IMPARTIAL  REPORrS  RENDERED. 

It  was  the  first  Journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds — the  first  to  have 
distributed  Valuable  Seeds  and  Pmnts  Free  among  its  subscribers — the  first  to  have 
engaged  the  best  Farm  Writers  in  the  world — the  first  to  present  beautiful  and  original 
portraits  of  cattle,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  cereals  and  all  other  plants  carefully 
tested  in  its  Experiment  Grounds — the  first,  in  short,  to  combine  in  practice  the  true 
interests  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  with  the  editorial  labor  of  a  rural  journal. 

The  Rcral  New-Yorker  has  become  the  leading  American  paper  by  real  worth, 
perseverance,  and  enterprise— by  its  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  all  who  till  the 
land,  whether  for  pleasure  or  profit. 


t::e  BRADLEY  TWO-WHEELER. 


A  misconception.— Speakiug  0f  the  po¬ 
tency  of  the  pollen  of  the  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  which  fecundates  the  pistillate  flowers, 
Orchard  and  Garden  says  that  the  emphatic 
statement  of  the  conscientious  Prof.  Budtl, 
that  he  has  seen  the  altered  condition  of  the 
fruit,  goes  a  great  deal  further  to  prove  the 
fact,  than  the  reports  of  a  hundred  people  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  not  noticed  such  an 
influence,  or  thanall  the  ridicule  which  even 
the  scientific  Rural  New  Yorker  can  bring 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  “The  latter  may  ridi¬ 
cule  the  idea— it  remains  a  fact,  nevertheless." 
It  may  be.  We  have  never  said  that  it  was 
not — but  simply  that  during  13  years  of  straw¬ 
berry  culture  with,  perhaps,  250  different 
kinds,  we  had  never  observed  that  the  pistil- 
lates  were  modified  by  the  pollenating  var. 
ieties.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  one  is  not 
looking  for  such  changes,  they  may  easily  es¬ 
cape  him. 

Charles  E.  W estbrook,  of  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kansas,  has,  during  the  past  five  years, 
realized  an  average  annual  clip  of  13  pounds  of 
wool  per  head  from  a  flock  of  about  200  Merino 
sheep.  In  spite  of  the  depression  in  the  wool¬ 
growing  business,  he  is  an  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  she?p,  and  informs  the  Live-Stock 
Indicator  that  in  a  lifetime  of  experience,  he 
has  not  known  a  better  time  for  men  to  em¬ 
bark  in  their  rearing.  He  backs  up  his  views 
and  astonishes  the  weak  kneed  by  offering  to 
trade  good  young  cattle  for  healthy  sheep, 
patting  both  at  a  fair  valuation.  The  sheep 
industry  needs  a  few  just  such  friends  as  Mr. 
Westbrook,  and  if  it  had  them,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  dilapidated  condition  it  now  is. 


Col  Hoffman,  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman,  says 
that  he  has  just  finished  picking  1,200  bushels 
of  apples,  and  the  dealer  instructed 
him  to  take  out  the  bottom  head,  and  to 
place  in  the  barrel  on  the  reverse  head  a  tier 


B.  A.  WILCOX,  Clayton.  N.  Y.,  was  cured  of  mala¬ 
ria  and  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite  general  lassitude, 
etc.,  hy  Warner’s  Tutecanos,  The  Best. 


in  solution,  salts  that  are  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  human  frame, particularly  the 
bones.  The  hard  waters  are  most  palatable- 
in  fact,  perfectly  pure  water  would  be  a  most 
insipid  drink.  It  is  claimed  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  English  people  are  found  in 
regions  where  the  water  is  hard,  and  the  same 
fact  holds  true  of  other  animals.  The  death 
rate  has  its  lowest  average  in  those  towns  sup¬ 
plied  with  hard  water,  and  increases  as  the 

water  becomes  softer  and  softer . 

Mast  Southern  farmers  are  getting  over 
their  love  for  the  mule.  It  is  thought  that  a 
grade  Fereheron  or  Clydesdale — the  result  of 
a  cross  of  the  heavy  stallion  on  the  small 
Southern  mare — would  prove  superior  to  the 
mule  in  strength,  size  and  general  utility. 
That  such  au  animal  would  excel  in  beauty, 
goes  without  saying.  One  reason  why  South- 


Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  says  that  the  Russian 
Apricot  is  the  only  good  apricot  which  he 
has  ever  been  able  to  fruit  in  this  latitude  in 
the  orchard  or  open  field.  Other  varieties  do 
well  enough  in  the  South,  but  it  would  not 
pay  to  plant  them  In  Northern  States.  The 
Russian  Apricot  succeeds  anywhere  where  our 
common  fruits  grow. 


[copyrighted']. 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I -a-. 


“A  1.” 

Sl.OO  A  BOTTE. 


H.  H.  WARNER  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  BEST. 


of  apples  stems  downward,  then  pack  tight, 
until  the  barrel  is  well  filled  with  apples  two 
inches  above  the  bead  to  be  replaced,  which 


ern  farmers  have  been  slow  to  improve  their 
stock  lies  iu  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  farm 
work  is  performed  l»v  ignorant  and  brutal 


The  Rubai.  New-Y'okkvr  is  printed  upon  fine  tinted  paper,  each  page  15  by  9  inches 
and  averages,  with  supplements,  900  pages  to  the  volume.  It  employs  the  best  artists 
and  the  best  rural  writers  in  the  land. 


must  ba  pressed  in.  thus  bringing  the  apples 
a3  closely  together  as  possible.  Then  the 
barrel  is  turned  over,  and  the  first  tier  placed 
in  it  is  at  the  top  when  it  is  opened.  In  placing 
the  first  apples,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
chink  in  with  fruit  below  the  average  in  size, 
for  the  space  mast  be  filled;  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  fruit  should  run  even  in  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  from  top  to  bottom. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Chemist  Ladd  of  tne  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Stations,  fluds,  as  others  have  found,  that 
cookiDg  food  lessens  its  nutritive  value.  Al¬ 
buminoids  are  lost . 

It  is  always  hard  for  us  to  express  an  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  of  any  new  fruit  sent  to  us 
to  test.  The  originator  almost  invariably 

feels  unkindly  toward  us . 

A  writer  iu  the  New  York  Tribuue  sends 
his  opiciou  against  rhubarb.  He  says 
that  people  will  plant  rhubarb  for  pies  in 
spite  of  a  large  grocer’s  bill  and  ruined  teeth. 


negro  laborers.  Iutelligent  and  careful  men 
are  needed  in  caring  for  fine  stock.  Scrub 
men  and  scrub  animals  go  together . 


The  best  sewing  machine 
in  the  world,  working  upon  an 
entirely  new  principle,  will 
he  given  to  agents  for  40  sub¬ 
scribers— freight  paid.  Low¬ 
est  retail  price,  $60.  We 
guarantee  it  in  every  way. 
It  must  not  be  classed  with 
the  low-priced  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  offered  by  other  jour¬ 
nals.  It  is  worth  $60.  See 
Premium  List  to  subscribers 
in  this  issue;  also  our  regular 
Premium  List,  which  will  he 
sent  to  all  anplicants. 


It  combines  the  best  features  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Press  with  all  that  can  in¬ 
struct,  elevate,  and  interest  the  Rural  Home. 

The  Practical  Departments  treat  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Horses,  Poultry,  Milk, 
Butter,  Cheese,  Diseases  of  Animals,  Injurious  Insects,  Bees,  Grain,  Grasses,  Farm  and 
Garden  Irapements,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  and  Large  Fruits,  ail  Ornamental  and  Use¬ 
ful  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Rural  Architecture,  Landscape  Gardening,  Domestic  Economy , 

Markets,  News,  a  Department  for  Women  and  for  Youth,  Literary  Notes,  Ac.,  Ac. _ 

all  Illustrated  with  Original  Drawings. 

It  is  Original  from  beginning  to  end,  and  costs  more  in  its  make  up  than  any  other  Rura 
Journal  in  America,  and,  considering  its  price,  more  than  any  other  published  in  the  world. 

Two  Dollars  per  year. 

It  admits  no  disreputable  advertisements,  and  its  reading  matter  is  pure  and  chaste. 

FOR  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST. 

A  COMPLETE 

MTIOML  jgilVAL  OF  MI  Ml  AFFAIRS. 

TRUSTWORTHY  MARKET  REPORTS  FROM  ALL  CENTERS  A  SPECIALTY. 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU  TO  MAKE  MOSEY  AND  SPEND  IT  JUDICIOUSLY. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT. 

Thirty  fifth  year  of  its  age— Ninth  year  of  its  present  managemert. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Chkkvkr  says  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  8d  years  in  keeping  cows,  teaches 
him  that  butter-making  pays  the  best  of  any 

branch  of  dairying . 

TnE  better  half  of  the  editor  of  the  Orchard 
and  Gar  Ion,  say’s  that  the  reason  why  the 
Kieffer  Pear  colors  up  so,  is  because  it  has  to 
blush.  But  nt  the  Rural  Grounds  it  does  not 

even  blush  over  its  worthlessness . . 

Never  was  there  a^  craze  for  any  plant, 
says  Mr.  Hoopes  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  more 
rational  than  the  present  one  for  chrysan¬ 
themums.  They  may  be  removed  from  the 
ground  to  the  house  with  little  risk,  by  which 
means  their  beauty  may  be  enjoyed  until 

Christmas.... . . . 

A  writer  mentions,  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  the  word  “gapes"  covers  more  than  one 
complaint,  lie  opened  one  of  his  chickens 
which  was  thought  to  have  died  of  gapes.  He 
found  a  half  kernel  of  corn.  In  another  case 
he  found  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  was  looped 
around  the  tongue,  the  other  swallowed.  The 

cord  wus found  to  bo  three  feet  long . 

Du.  Lktheby,  an  Euglish  chemist,  thinks 
that  hard  water  is  more  wholesome  as  a  drink 
than  soft.  Hard  water,  he  thinks,  contains 


Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Tills  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  seieuoo  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  and  Tonics,  such  aa 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock.  Stlltingia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  other  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  bo  fairly  judged 
only  by  its  results.  Wo  point  with  satisfaction  to 
tlic  glorious  record  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  urlio  have  personally  or  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  nil  other 
remedies  -failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists, 
gl;  six  for  g.V  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

COGD  NEWS 
ia  LAPSES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of 
ferod.  Now's  jour  tint*  to  setup 
ordere  fur  our  celebrated  To«to 
imd  ColltcaJHn)  secure  a  besuti 
fnl  Gold  Band  nrMosn  Rose  Ohio* 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Alow 
Dooorsted  Toilet  Sot  For  fuH_partleu!ars  address 


Address,  THE  RURAL  YEW-IORKER, 

34r  Park  Row,  New  York 


FENCES  FOR  FARMERS 


Prettiest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Durable.  Can 
be  made  any  sue  on  our  Standard  Fence-Mak¬ 
ing  Machine.  Any  turmer  having  J30  rods  of 
fence  to  build  can  make  a  machine  pav  for  itself. 
Owners  of  machine  can  then  make  tom  $|Q  to 
S'J'»  a  day  selling  fence  tohis  neighbors  and  Itavn 
«  manufacturing business  at  homo.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  free.  Agents  that  sell  machines  make  from 
S  HO  to  S  I  IMla  wcei-c.  1 1 1  us,  catalogue,  lerius,  Ac., 
free-  STANDARD  JIFfi.  t'O.  t  ierinnali,  O. 


LOOK  HERE. 

THE 

BEST  SAUSAGE  HEAT  CUTTER 


Mate  or  Female,  to  sell  our  Needle 
Packages,  Needle  Boohs  and 

PRINCESS  NEEDLE  CASKETS 

Send  for  Circulars.  Wo  sell  at 
lower  prices  than  any  house  In  Am¬ 
erica 

LONDON  NEEDLE  GO., 
Now  Bedford,  Mas*. 


Tillinaiiast's  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds 

are  rnnidly  gaining  in  public  Javor.  Whenever 
tested,  the  unam  *.ous  vtre  let  Is  that  shev  surtvtss 
all  others  in  actual  merit  Cabbage  growers  In  any 
p  rtof  the  Unton  will,  on  application  to  Isaac  F. 
Tillingha-t,  La  Plume,  Pa.,  be  referred  to  growers 
nea  them,  who  can  soeag  from  experience  as  to 
their  value  In  that  section, 


WASH  ID  GG’KS.  v  wni  iNS  SPR,NUmCPitnisamtV 
Fountain  Pump.  jjsEn  IN  On  fOSntW.j 
£  tUB  Strut  for  targe  111- 

,Hl  _  AjSsSTN  ustrated  t'lrcu-  J 

(yP  tar-  J.  A.  Whitman, 

f*  •  i  *  PadVU>XXC8,  R.  I.  P-  j 


FIVE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS  WHO  RIF?  ■ 

'  r^DTHEm* 


PRICE  LIST  FHCCrWr 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“You  received  i.wc  new  subscribers 
last  year  from  the  list  I  sent  you,  and  they 
lately  told  me  it  was  the  best  agricultural 
paper  they  ever  saw.  I  think  your  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Number  worth  a  year’s  subscription. 

I  ke  the  Special  Numbers  rather  than  to 
have  the  articles  scattered  through  the 
j  ear.  We  can  refer  to  the  Special  Num¬ 
bers  easily  at  any  time.  I  file  all  my 
Rukalb  for  reference  and  have  for  years, 
and  the  Special  Numbers  save  time  in 
looking  up  articles.  F.  A.  blake. 

Rochdale,  Mass. 

- ♦  *  » 

Seven  subscriptions  with  $14  will  entitle  the 
sender  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  one 
year,  free. 

When  you  sent  the  Blush  potatoes  to  your 
subscribers  in  the  Rural's  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution,  I  received  two,  and  put  them  in  the 
cellar,  leaviug  them  in  the  little  pasteboard 
box  they  came  in.  Some  one  stole  them,  and 
I  reported  my  loss  to  you,  and  received  one  per 
mail.  This  had  11  eyes,  and  an  Irishman 
when  weeding  the  garden  dug  them  up,  but  I 
found  nine  ol  them  and  planted  them  again. 

I  had  a  little  over  a  peck,  from  which  last 
year  I  had  seven  bushels;  and  I  have  now 
just  had  over  70  bushels  all  large-sized  but  a 
very  few,  and  a  bright,  clear  skinned  lot.  On 
the  same  piece  of  ground  and  treated  the  same, 

1  had  another  sort  of  potato  which  did  not 
yield  more  than  one  third  as  many  per  row 
and  most  of  them  are  worm-eaten  and  a  rough 
lot  with  quite  a  fourth  rotten. 

Pittsfield,  Hass  MRS.  george  gardxi^^ 


DESIGN  NO.  180.  COST  *1,500. 

Ocr  designs  for  modern  houses  run  from  No.  1  to 
No  241.  in  Muslve.  The  above  cut  shows  the  exterior 
(except  the  colors)  or  No.  he',  with  Us  ltue  porch  and 
Feat;  the  Inferior  (t-.ro  floors  contains  a  spacious 
hall,  unique  lmrdwood  Hialrca«e,  eight  rooms,  large 
bay  window, tlriwilaros,  mantels.  cellar,  pantry,  and 
nitre  closets  f  be  n>U  ?.  amolo  storage  room.  -1  mar¬ 
vel  o/OeaUt  u,  con  n  u  fence  and  ee.onmnu. 

Large  Illustrations,  floor  plsns  RDd  full  description 
of  No  80  and  of  :«  or  the  other  fiesta  us  (Nos.  US  to 
214,  Inclusive  ranging  iu  cos!  fr  >111  8110  up  to  *10,000, 
may  be  found  in  onr  tatrot  publication  ‘Shopped  8 
Modern  Houses.  No.  i."a  largo  qtrario  of  T„>  pages 
(equals  loo  paves  ordinary  bon*  *l«i  treating  also 
of  sanitary  preeam Ions  selection  of  sites  and  other 
kindred  subjects  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price, 
J1.0J.  (Please  mention  this  paper.?  Address 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASS'N. 

21  Beckman  St.  (Box  2T02),  New  York. 

N  8.—  The  above  work,  just  published.  Nov.  1, 
188',  Is  entirely  different  from  any  of  our  former 
publications. 

ISTHIS  WHAT  AILS  YOU? 

Do  you  feel  generally  miserable,  or  suffer  with  0 
thousand  add  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both 
menial  and  physical?  Among  them  low  spirits,  ner¬ 
vousness, weariness,  Hfelessoi  ^.weakness,  dlzztno.s*. 
feelings  of  Tullness  or  bloating  after  e-atlnc,  or  sense 
of  “goneness”  or  emptiness  of  stomach  In  morning, 
flesh  soft  and  lacking  firmness,  headache,  blurring 
of  evesight.  specks  floating  before  the  eyes,  nervona 
lrritaotuty.  poor  memory,  chilliness.  alternating 
with  hit  flushes,  lassitude,  thr  iiiblug,  gurgling  or 
rumbling  sensations  In  bowels,  with  heat  and  nip 
ping  pains  occasionally,  palpnnrl, in  of  heart,  short 
Breath  on  exertion  slow  circulation  or  blood,  cold 
feet  pain  ami  oppression  In  chest  and  back,  palu 
around  th.-  loins,  aching  and  wearlne  9  of  the  lower 
limbs  drow-lncs*  after  uioals  bnt  nervous  wakeful¬ 
ness  at  ntebt,  languor  In  the  morning  and  a  constant 
feeling  of  dread,  as  If  something  awful  was  about  to 

b  iV  vco/have  aov  or  all  of  these  symptoms,  send  36 
cents  to  GKO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist.  Vlll  Niagara 
Street,  Buffalo,  N  V  ,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  alls 
you  and  send  you.  post  pal so-/  e  simple  and  harm 
lesB  powders,  pleasant  to  take,  and  easy  tUrecllous, 
Which,  If  you  follow,  Will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  In  from  one  to  three  weeks’  tune,  no  matter 
how  bad  you  mav  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these 
causes  mo-e  than  t.  «"d  fewer  still  at  my  age  [it]  are 
In  more  perfect  health  than  I  am  now.  The  same 
means  wilt  cure  you. 

The  Cincinnati  Gukisjixs  Staxpard  says  “We 
have  seen  testimonials  from  sufferers,  and  they  all 
verify  the  good  results  obtained  from  his  simple 
rerre'dies  W*  know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  a  ud 
oan  vouch  for  the  trill Mfuluess  of  lit-  statements. 
He  ha«  been  In  business  in  Buffalo  for  eighteen  years, 
always  doing  just  a*  he  agreed  to.  Our  renders  need 
have  no  hesitancy  In  sending  him  money  ” 

The  Christian  at  Work.  New  York,  says:  “We  ure 
personally  aoqualu’ed  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention.” 

G  R  E  E  N 

MOUNTAIN 

POTATO 

All  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Vann  Ru.  know  this 
is  ihe  greatest  potato  ever  tested  on  Its  grounds; 
\  la  ding  at  the  rule  of  1,361  1-2  Bushels  l  er 
Acre  in  8:f>.  and  again  surpassing  all  others  tn  lta 
test  In  is  1.  To  secure  and  control  this  potato,  we 
pal  i  th  "  originator  the  enormous  price  of  over  >$‘2011 
Per  Barrel  We  offer  reed  to  the  renders  of  till* 
oaner  at  I  pound,  ft  ?8  pouude,  I  pounds.  $a 

po  o-pa.!''.  Send  for  one  new  ratefogue  of  seeds  for  1886, 
P  J.  A.  EVERITT  <>.»  Watsontown,  I  a 

r  nChromo  &  hidden  name  cards,  the  Love  telegraph 
50&  outfit  Wc.  6  lots  50c.  O.  A.Bralnard,  lilgganum.Ct, 


AYER’S 


SUGAR- 

COATED 

CATHARTIC 


PILLS. 


Ayer’s  Pills  are  entirely  vegetable  In 
their  composition,  act  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  impart  tone  and  energy  to 
the  whole  system.  They  may  he  given  to 
children  with  ent  ire  safety.  L.  O.  Brag- 
don,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  writes:  “I  have 
used  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family  for  years. 
I  give  them  to  my  children,  in  preference 
to  any  other  physic,  and  always  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  They  are  invalu¬ 
able  as  a  home  medicine.”  A.  B.  Foster, 
Children’s  Home,  "Westviile,  Conn., 
writes:  We  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills,  and 
thiuli  them  a  very  safe  and  excellent 
family  aperient.”  R.  D.  Jackson,  ‘Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  writes;  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Tills  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them 
for  giving  mo  an  appetite  or  imparting 
energy  and  strength  to  my  system.  I 
always  keep  them  in  the  house.” 


Most  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs  yield  readily  to  the  influence 
of  Ayer’s  Pills.  They  stimulate  the 
Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  restore 
the  system  to  healthful  condition.  A. 
A.  'Wostcnbolmo,  Utica,  X,  Y.,  writes: 
“  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  I  take  one  or  two  doses  of  Ayer’s 
Pills,  and  am  promptly  relieved.  I  have 
used  these  Pills  for  years,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail.”  Randolph  Morse, 
Lynchburg,  Ya.,  writes:  “I  have  never 
found  anything  equal  to  Ayer’s  Pills  for 
keeping  the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  Liver, 
iu  good  working  order.  I  always  use  them 
when  occasion  requires.”  E.  H.  Knapp, 
Detroit,  Midi.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Pills 
cured  me  of  Dyspepsia,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.  They  have  done  me 
more  good  tliuu  auy  other  medicine  J 
have  ever  taken.” 


|  THE  FOREST  AND  STREAM  * 

Is  a  bright  weekly  paper  tie  voted  to  Fishing, shooting 
Natural  History,  the  Dog.  Yachting  unit  Canoeing 
It  tells  of  earn  ns  and  tran,|n  In  the  -woods  an  '  ou  the 
prairie,  contains  entertaining  accounts  of  travel  nuO 
adventure  lti  many  lands,  fresh  and  interesting  m- 
formation  about  eaWta  of  our  wild  birds  him)  aul 
mals.  and  gives  news  about  all  wholesome  out  door 
sports.  There  1*  no  paper  lu  the  world  just  tike  the 
foi  rut  anil  Stream.  It  w  ill  pay  you  to  look  at  a  copy 
or  two.  Special  trial  trip  to  the  readers  of  the  Re 
ral  New  YooKrnt:  three  copies  of  different  dates  sent 
ntono  time. -.5  cents.  Single  copy,  10  cents  £4  per 
year.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  our  works  on  out¬ 
door  sports.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  Publishing  Co.  New  York. 


Sargent's  Solid  romfnrt  Duck  Rest  d-  Folding  Red  7Yn</ 

sr  - _ ^  Are  articles  of  tnestl- 

•  /%5  J  niable  -value  to  the 

I  a7  jk  sick  Prices  of  Back 

\§f  a  Rests:  No.  l,  plain.  <4; 
\  tic—.'-  •-  M  Vo.  2.  with  arms,  *5; 
A  /  I  '•’o  8,  with  arms  and 

J;F  -  mBI  head  rest,  <8.  Prices 
or  Trays;  No.  1,  15x25. 

"^*5^1652?  \  5a|88‘  No.  2.12X38  84 

T  k  V^S-^Vj )  We  make  a  specialty 

1  fr  J.  -  \  T.  everything  tor  the 

■  ~  li  iiiifi  1 1  uf  Invalids, 
tieo.  F.  Sbtrgcut,  816  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


pDAPmED  mo  ahy  Sub-Merged  Filter  Co,, 


/XfTwn»T^T3  JIMITSU. 

WvUiiuib  W.G.  Himrod.Prcsldent, Phlla- 

KJ  George  B.  Hume, 

m,rac,n  y-.,tT,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  New  York. 

feANI^,  Office:  No.  923  Cl.e.tnnt  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

REFRIGERATOR,  The  “SUBMERGED  KILTER’’  1*  de¬ 

signed  to  meet  n  lodg-felt  want.  Bad 
_ ^  wnter is  plentiful  and  dangerous.  This 

OR  RESERVOIR,  filterlv  an  imitation  of  the  process  of 
the  pOress  of  nature,  mndi-  moro  certain 
iu  lis  effects  by  the  science  of  man,  pro- 
HOW  IN  USE.  it!  five  minutes  from  the  filthy 

Schuylkill  or  Susquehanna,  water  clear 
as  drops  from  the  crystal  spring.  The 
.  dirty  fibrous  accumulations  can  be  reai- 

rT  removed  wit h  a  brush.  it  cnn  be  re 

filled  by  any  person  in  ten  minutes,  at  an 
W=  expense  of  JSccnt*.  T  Is  combination  of 

_ qualities— effectiveness,  cueapnes*  and 

adafeablli ties —must  commend  n  to  nil 
*i%3r-  '-I  “fet-.-l  M  as  a  Perfect  House  Filter.  Patented  Sep 

"aS‘- ■fT'fffflB  tetnber  15, 1889.  It  i.  uonoceesnry  to  say 
more  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  neonie 
Enrdrm  nhnwtnir  wp  h  long  articles  about  bad  water.  Ask 

bCCuSB  SflOWlaj’  wator  your  dealers  for  tills  Alter. 

pasnsg  through.  The  I’erlect  House  Filter. 


Coctioa  showing  water 
passiag  through. 


DUPLICATE  •srsss£ 

*  1  lu  the  most  stylish 

cases,  at  HALF 
regular  quotations. 

W  K  1)11 1  l\Ci  Cash  pald  for  S1K 

t”  FJlr  J/xll  98  vcrwarc,  Old  Gold. 

Bronzes,  &c. 

PRESENTS. 

Sentl  For  Price  List. 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

150  Bowery,  cor.  Broome  Street,  N.  Y. 


FAG-SIMILE.  for  SHAVING. 

~  The  Genuine  Vatiket  Soap, 

.-  E  -•  .  .  -  '  Has  never  been 

;  5  '•  ai'^S  equaled  in  the  rich - 

fSr  rin  r i nt'8S  alul  perma- 
»r  r  qE0  A  Ol  Ue-?C°  °f  itB  la,b°r. 

*»E£  S  OAP#  Especially  adapl- 

:hester‘ccnm.  ed  for  heavy  beard* 

\ms£brotuers  |°d,  * 

sts  amo  APoTstriRit s,  J  Staiiiisrd  torquality 
““f. ‘ '  k‘ ““>4  in  the  L .  S.  Navy 
—  ‘“igtflMM jfl  Has  been  counter- 
■  feited  moru  than 
any  other  soap  in 
'  BB  the  world.  Notico 

~7NDSt£5£z  i  /  the  engTaving  and 
avoid  imitations. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  8»mp1«  for  |2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Olutooburr,  Co'-r. 
Fvrmerly  Wtu-ica*  A  lino...,  Mancke.lcr,  IS4IT. 


The  Ch'Mgoi  Northwester|i  Railway  CATARRH  CURED. 


CHEAP  LANDS 


1  J.  XT  —  L T  —  1  lur  •  i  Ihereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  haveacom- 

Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and.  Minnesota; 

7  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  will  cheerfully  r.-fund  your 


Nasal  Catarrh  enn  be  easily,  quickly,  pleasantly 
and  lastingly  cured,  providing  one  know  *  how.  I  do 
know  how,  cun  do  It,  an  l  guarantee  just  such  acuro. 

My  Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  solubl®)  will  positively  and  effectually  cure 
in  a  few  days  auy  ordinary  case.  I  know  wlisl  I  am 
talking  about,  and  what  1  say  Is  the  TBl'TIIs  if 
not,  denounce  me  in  Ibis  paper  as  n  fraud  Many 
thousand  oackaue*  sold  in  the  past  seven  year*,  and 
Ihereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  Imve  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  kuow  of  a  failure  to  cure  In  all 


THE  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  COPPER  MINES  OK  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN, 
COLORADO,  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  BLACK  HILLS? 

In  fact  all  points  of  Interest  In  the  WEST,  NORTH  or  NORTHWEST  can  be  most  Cheaply  and 
Comfortably  reached  by  this  road.  It  runs  Palatial  Dining  Cars,  l’nluco  Sleeping- 
Cars,  Superb  Parlor  Chair  Cars,  Elegant  Day  Coaches?  and  for 

Territory  Traversed,  Points  of  Interest  Reached,  and  General 
Equipment,  it  can  not  be  Excelled. 

gy  Maps,  Rates,  Routes,  and  all  required  Information  will  be  furnished  Free  of  Charge  on  application 

R.  S.  HAIR,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

C.  &  N.  W.  R’Y,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


money.  Clears  the  head  without  sneezing  purifies, 
heals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  from  the 
nose,  sweeten*  the  breath,  aud  cures  catarrh  lu  all 
It*  stages,  A  pnekuee.  more  Ilian  enough  to  cure 
nearly  every  ease,  sent  postpaid  for 

Only  23  Cents  in  Stamps, 
by  GEO.  N.  HTODDAKD.  1326  Niagara  Ht., 
Buffalo,  N.  V»  Piiiupldet  biis  id" >ut  400  testimoni¬ 
als  and  references  of  putlents  cured. 

Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing  but  what  he 
KNOWS  to  be  good. 


FIFTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 


CONSUMPTION  CAN  BE  CURED. 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
or*  at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi¬ 
bit  i  o  n  s  for* 
eighteen  yea rs.t 
One  lumJred* 
Styles.  fiSi.  to  I 
fcoo.'For  Cash. 
Easy  Payments 
orRented.  Cal-# 
alogues  free.  1 


.  PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
I'ianoe  on  the 
prevailing 
M  w  r  c  s  t-pin  * 
system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
L  purity  of  tone 
"ami  durability. 


DR.  WM. 


j*  __  _  |_|  .  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  FINE 

HALLi  S  dyeing  and  cleansing 

(**■)  w4l  rMrnM  by  THE  FRENCH  PROCESS. 

French  Laundry  I>©pt:.# 

Balsam 


ORGAN  ANDPIANOCO. 

154  Tremont  St-. Boston.  46E-14»h  St  (Union  Sq.), 

N.  Y.  1 49  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago- 

nauMell  Raspberry  plants,  also  Outhbert,  Son- 
hegan  and  Shaffers  storre’a  Hardy  Blackberry  and 
Strawberry  plants  f  >r  sale  by  L.  P.  WHEELER, 
Quine v.  III.  No  catalogue.  Mention  kinds  and  quan¬ 
tity  ana  write  for  prices. 

Iatan  is  coming 

To  Govern  the  Entire  World,  June,  1886. 

Great  Christian  Triumph  Over  /Safari  and 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  1890 —Universal 
War  and  Great  Financial  Crisis  Through¬ 
out  the  Entire  World,  June,  1886. 

For  sale— THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE— 
Contents.  Millennium,  1890;  arrival  of  the 
long  anticipated  Jewish  Messiah;  great  finan¬ 
cial  crisis,  lbStj;  great  war  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  world,  1SS6,  Satan  the  Chief  Anti  Christ, 
time  of  bis  birth,  incidents  connected  with 
Satan.a  birth,  powers  and  advance  skirmish¬ 
ers,  Satan’s  Temple,  Ten  Commandments, 
Ensigns  and  inscriptions,  what  Satan  says  re¬ 
garding  his  Ensign  to  all  nations.etc.  Price  25c. 
stamps.  Address,  August  Rohe, St,  Paul,  Minn . 


FOR  THE  LUNGS 


Cures  Consumption,  Colds,  Pneumonia,  Influensa. 
Bronchial  Difficulties,  Bronchltia,  Hoarseness,  Asth 
ma,  Croup.  Whooping  Cough,  and  till  Diseases  of  the 
Breathing  Organs.  It  soothes  and  heals  tho  Mem 
brane  or  tbo  Lungs,  Inflamed  and  poisoned  by  tho 
disease,  nud  prevent*  the  night  sweats  and  thotlgbt 
ness  of  the  lungs  which  accompany  It.  CONSUMP¬ 
TION  1*  not  an  Incurable  malady.  IlALL’S BALSAM 
will  cure  you,  even  though  professional  aid  falls. 

BEAD  TUB  FOLLOWING: 

Mr.  Isaac  C  Chapman,  Newburg.  N.  V  ,  writes  us: 
"I  have  for  the  past  ten  years  sold  several  irro.-is  of 
DR.  WILLIAM  HALL'S  BALSAM  FOR  TnE  LUNGS. 
I  can  suy  for  It  what  t  oa*nnt  sny  for  any  other  med¬ 
icine.  I  have  never  heard  a  customer  speak  of  It 
but  to  prul.c  its  virtues  in  the  highest  manner.  I 
have  recommended  It  In  a  great  many  oases  of 
Whooping  Cough,  with  the  hupplot  e  ffects.  I  have 
used  It  in  mv  owu  family  for  many  years;  in  fact, 
alwavs  have  a  bottle  in  tho  medicine  closet  ready  for 
urn." 

For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

J  NO.  F„  HENRY  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS, 

24  College  Place,  New  York. 

tJP~Wrlto  for  nil  illustrated  book,  free. 


French  Laundry  Dept., 

Lewando’s  French  and  Empire 

DYEING  AND  CLEANSING 

establishment  (Consolidated), 

3  7  W  est  14th  Street, 

Between  Mh  and  8th  Aves. 

896  Broadway,  bet.  19th  nud  20lh  Streets. 

781  6th  Ave.,  bet  4tnt  und  42(1  Streets. 

276  sth  Ave.,  opp.  Grand  Opera  House. 

Send  for  Price  list. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  AND  NEWPORT. 


APIARIAN 


MANUFACTTRKD  BY' 

W.  T.  FALCONER,  -  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y., 

Are  unsurpassed  for  Quality  rind  fine  workman- 
ship.  A  sp-eiult.v  made  of  all  styles  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  Hive, Including  the  Yun  Dciimcii-IVpIIIn. 
The  “Fulrou”  <  hull  llive  with  movable  upper 
story  continues  t  i  receive  tho  highest  recommend 
atlons  M  regard*  Its  superior  advantages  for  Win¬ 
tering  and  handling  bee*  at  al  1  seasons. 

DOVR  TAlLEIt  SF<  TIO.XS. 

same  price  as  One-Piece.  Also  manufacturer  of 

VANDERVORT  FOUNDATION. 

Dealer  lu  a  full  lino  of  Bee-Keepers’  Supplies. 
Seud  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Prices  ul- 
ways  reasonable. 

Mention  this  paper. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  GREAT 

CALIFORNIA 

ECT  POWDER! 


EXPERIENCE  ON  A  RUN-DOWN  FARM. 


EMBARKING  IN  SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Just  before  leaving  our  city  home  for  the 
farm,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  a  large 
fruit  grower,  who  asked  what  I  intended  to 
do  on  the  newly-purchased  farm,  I  replied 
that  I  did  not  have  any  definite  plans  ma¬ 
tured. 

“Why  do  you  not  begin  small  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  ?”  he  asked. 

“Why;  we  are  twelve  miles  from 
Rochester,”  I  replied,  “  which  is  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  for  supplying  the  city.” 

1  ‘You  are  not  too  far  out,”  he  replied.  “for 
you  have  a  community  around  you,  that 
you  can  supply,  composed  of  neighboring 
villages  and  farmers.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
fruits  among  this  class.” 

As  I  had,  in  my  boyhood,  displayed  a  passion 
for  fruit-growing,  knew  every  wild  raspberry 
and  blackberry  bush  within  several  miles  of 
the  old  homestead,  and  had  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  seedlings  from  many  a  hill  side,  and  had 
marketed  with  great  profit  strawberries  from 
the  garden  beds,  the  idea  of  devoting  the 
farm  to  fruit  culture  struck  me  as  a  happy 
thought,  and  I  seized  upon  and  pushed  it  with 
vigor.  Having  access  to  a  large  library,  I 
immediately  began  reading  every  book  upon 
fruit  culture  or  farming,  that  I  could  dis¬ 
cover.  I  remember  with  what  delight  I  read 
Johnson’s  “Agricultural  Chemistry,” and  the 
back  volumes  of  the  “Horticulturist,”  during 
thB  years  when  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
Patlick  Barry,  James  Vick,  and  other  fa¬ 
mous  meu.  I  also  subscribed  for  every  paper 
in  the  country  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  and 
read  them  with  great  relish.  As  I  read  I  en¬ 
tered  in  my  note  book  facts  that  appeared  to 
be  of  practical  interest.  As  I  turn  back  to 
this  note  book  now,  after  many  years  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  I  find  that  they  were  often 
unpractical,  and  that,  bad  I  followed  their 
teachings  on  a  large  scale  I  should  have  met 
with  disaster. 

LESSONS  FROM  READING. 

This  teachesme  that  such  information  as  the 
inexperienced  may  gather  from  the  writings 
of  even  the  best  men,  do  not  furnish  a  safe 
guide.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
novice  gathers  information  from  different 
sources,  and  is  not  able  to  unite  all  in  any 
one  defined  plan.  For  this  reason,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  advised  beginners  in  fruit  culture  to 
commence  on  a  small  scale,  and  gradually  ex¬ 
tend  th. dr  planting  as  they  gain  experience. 
That  was  the  way  I  began.  I  ordered  a  few 
hundred  black  and  red  raspberries,  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  etc.,  and  three  thousand  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  new¬ 
er  varieties,  which  were  not  grown  at  the  time 
I  was  on  the  farm.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  been  led  astray  in  regard  to  varieties, 
and  to  have  planted  those  that  would  have 
yielded  me  no  revenue.  I  luckily  blundered 
on  to  well  established  varieties, but  made  some 
mistakes  in  that  regard,  which,  however,  were 
not  serious,  as  the  amount  planted  was  small. 

MISTAKES. 

I  committed  grievous  blunders  in  many 
ways  in  beginning  fruit  culture.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  that  fruit  growers  do  not  more 
often  mention  their  blunders  as  well  as 
their  successes.  From  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  the  young  fruit 
grower  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  generally  have  no  reverses  ard  make  no 
blunders.  lam  satisfied  that  this  is  wrong, 
and  believe  that  my  experience  has  been  that 
of  the  majority.  My  first  mistake  was  in 
mixing  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  ana  peaches 
and  dwarf  pears  between  rows  cf  trees  in  an 
apple  orchard.  We  planted  SOO  Baldwin 
apple  trees,  and  among  these  planted  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  dwarf 
pears,  peaches  and  grapes.  Everything  went 
well  the  first  year  or  two,  but  gradually  the 
red  raspberries  and  blackberries  forced  their 
way  into  the  apple  tree  rows.  The  apple  or¬ 
chard  could  only  be  cultivated  one  wav,  thus 
along  the  row9  was  a  plot  of  grass  occupied  by 
straggling  raspberry  bushes,  in  which  the 
mice  made  nests  and  destroyed  a  number  of 
valuable  trees.  We  found  that  peach  trees, 
plum  and  dwarf  pears  require  higher  culture 
than  apples.  The  larger  trees  absorbed  fertil¬ 
ity  from  the  soil,  and  the  peach  trees  especial- 


less  to  animal  and  plant 
life.  Send  vour  address 
for  Circulars  giving  full 
particulars. 

BUHACH 

PROD.  &  M'F’G.  CO., 

■19  Cedar  St..  N.  Y. 


The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  ele¬ 
gant  Colored  Plate URxl4K Inches, of  Roses  and 
Pansies  Given  Away  to  each  subscrljer  to 
VICK'S  ILLUSTKATL'I'  SIGN THLY  MAGAZINE,  at 
*1  21  per  year.  It  Is  a  beautiful  Garden  Magazine  of 
22  pngeB  reading  matter,  colored  plate  and  many  tine 
engravings  each  month. 

Avy  person  Bending  Four  Subscriptions  to  the 
Magazine,  at  <1.25;  or  <5.00  for  the  four  names,  will 
receive  a 

PORTFOLIO  of  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS, 

consisting  of  Six  I.ttTgc  Colored  Plates,  size 
Inches,  representing  some  of  the  most  rare 
and  beautiful  flowers  In  toe  world,  and  which.  In 
the  natural  state,  few  persons  will  be  apt  to  see. 

The  Roar  and  Panny  Plate  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  club.  Price  of  Portfolio  alone.  <2.00,  and  of 
Rose  and  Pansy  Plate  35  cents.  Everyone  should 
have  a  Portfolio.  It  Is  worth  the  effort. 


JAMES  VICK,  Seedsman, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


w  '  MQK?  r  E9TiFtt,r8lirD 

1828 

STERLING  WORTH  AND  QUALITY 

wkas  made  UL’IST’S  the  most  popular  brands.  I 
E2f~Sow  them  and  you  will  use  none  but  Bl'IMT’S. 
SATISFACTION  IS  UL  AltANTEF.U  or  money 
relunded.  Garden  Guide  mailed  on  application. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR. 

Seed  Grower.  PHILADELPHIA. 


GARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER  AN3 

U II Mj  H  etc 

Catalogues  on  application  mailed  free. 

jglrMjook  out  for  our  New  Extra  Early  Potato,  the 
scription  and  price  in  December. 


FOR  S  A  X.  E. 

Splendid  slock  and  grain  farm  in  Shelby  Co.,  Mis 
sourl,  -320  acres  rolling  prairie,  mostly  seeded  to 
timothy  and  clover.  Three  miles  from  town  of 
fliteen  hundr-d  inhabitants,  half  mile  from  school 
and  church.  Two  houses  two  barns,  tool  house, grain 
ary  and  corn  erlbs-  stream  of  running  water, cisterns 
and  wells-  a  bearing  and  a  young  orchard.  Everything 
In  the  best  order.  Splendid  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
good  farm  cheap.  I’ or  further  purtlaulurs  address 

B'.  D.  wan  MORE,  Quincy.  III. 


THORBURN 


Pomona  j\*i€rseries 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


Again  surpassed  all  others,  50  be«t  varieties,  at 

POMON  %  NUH-iHHIES. 

And  received  three  more  rntsr  PREMirxs  and  two  more  special 
awards  at  Hoorestown,  Vineland  and  New  York  St-awberry 
Sliows.  Also  the  first  premium  aDd  sweep- task  prize  over  all 
new  varieties  at  Providence,  R.  I.  Send  for  testimony  from  va¬ 
rious  States. 

The  Largest  Early  RASPBERRY. 

Wilson  .Tunior, 

The  Largest  known  BLACKBERRY. 

“It  Is  nearly  a  week  earlier  than 
son's  Early.’*— Wllmcr  Atkinson  In  Farm  jg 

Selected  Berries  measured  11$  inches  In 

circumferences  leugthwtse  by  :'hj  -f-V.,  yp 

inches  crosswise,  and  pro- 

163  Bushels  per  acre. 


Long  Inland  Cabbage  Seed  is  the  very  best. 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Seed-Grower, 

ltiverbeud,  T.ong  Island,  N.  Y, 


FAMOUS  MAMMOTH  DEWBERRY 


Everyone  should  plant  the  luscious  Dewberry.  We 
are  headquarters  for  supply.  Also  of  Tulin  iwblte- 
wood)  Sweet  Gum,  Red  Bud.  Dogwood  and  Catalpa 
Speclosa,  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  prices. 

BAILEY  &  HANFORD, 

Maknnda,  Jackson  Co.,  III. 


N  unsery  Stock. 

Small  Norway.  Sugar  aud  Silver  Maples.  Black 
Walnut,  one  to  two  feet,  for  nursery  planting.  Apple, 
Peach  ant  other  fruit-trees  Nice  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  Add  ess  J OSTAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Mal¬ 
vern,  Cheater  Co.,  Pn. 


CATALOGUE  FREE.  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

SIEXTBR  AND  LAWSON  FEARS,  GRAPES,  CURRANTS,  BTC., 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey 


Gipwu  from  French  Grab  seed.— A  superb  lot  of 
stock.  Perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous.  To  those 
in  want  of  such  stock  we  will  send  samples  gratis. 


Nursery  Stock 

Well-known  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES  l-nu s ur  1 ! yC F IN E  S TOC 

STAMD1RD  IPPLISand  dwa&rrfP[IRS  HD  PLUM 


ROOT  GRAFTS 


Apple,  Plum,  etc.,  2C0  sorts  to  select  from.  New 
Price  List  frt  e.  Address 


PHOENIX  &  EMERSON 

NURSERYMEN, 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


the  growing  of  which  they  have  made  A  SPECI ALTY  for  years,  and  for  which  they  have  a  NATIONAL 
REPI  TVTION.  Also'Sour  Cherries,  Pocklingtou  Grape*.  kilninrnnnck  Willows.  Camper- 
down  Elms,  Roses,  Shrubs,  and  a  general  line  of  '  ursery  stock,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
tar-PRlCES  ON  APPLICATION.  We  Issue  no  price-list.  Address 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Garloe.k’g  Imported  and  Michigan  Bred  Shrop¬ 
shire  dhecn.  The  popular  mutton  and  wool  breed- 
Oldest  flock  lu  Michigan.  Flock  now  headed  by  James 
Fuz  James  6!  ■,  and  Lionnle  Prince  Chnrlev  A.H.K.A. 
Stock  for  »a!e  SVeslcy  J.  ttnrlock,  Howell.  Midi. 


m  GRAPE  VINES 


WINTER  WORK. 

To  reliable,  energetic  and  suece-'fiil  men  wo  will 
give  steady  work  uud  good  wages  right  through  the 
Winter  from  November  till  April  Enclose  stamp 
aud  write  for  terms  to  K.  B.  Richardson  &  Co., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Kundcsnga  Nurseries. 


"rults.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  chea 
descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Frrdonia,  j. 


IOO  Varieties.  AlsoSmall 

3  sample  vines  mailed  for  15c. 


BUIjBS. 

HYACINTHS,  named  varieties,  post  free.  ♦!  per  doz. 
TULIPS,  do  do.  do.  50c.  do. 

NARCISSUS,  do.  do.  do,  50c.  do. 

CROCUS,  do.  do.  do.  2t’c.  do. 

A  collection  of  IS  of  the  above  bulbs.  "0c.  Illustrated 
cataloguefree.  D.  Kerris  &  Co.,  56  finest..  N.Y. 


will  pny  you  to  get  JOHNSON  Ar  STOKES’  Garden  and  Farm  Manual  mailed  free), 
4  and  improved  for  1 SNO.  It  contains  hundreds  of  illustration*  with  oosenprtons  and  directions  forcul- 
[M\arlv  3,000  varieties  Beat  Garden,  Farm  mid  Flower  Seeds,  including  Valuable  Novelties, 
nlellod  Special  Offers.  Remarkable  Collection*.  Liberal  Ca-.li  Prizes  for  best  \egeta- 
luHtmnora  of  last  year  need  not  write  for  it.  Our  Seeds  ant  preferred  by  Market  Gardeners  everywhere. 

:  ciIeaper:  JOHNSON  &  STOKES  LSVAllS  •Street  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


C  1  I  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  dint  cent 
L  1  l  only,  address  ELLIS  1: HOT  1IE US.  Keene. 
It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


LARGE  STOCK 


WANTED  AGENTS 


Four  large  Plaut*,  vour  choice,  Roses,  Geraniums, 
Carnation*,  or  Fuchsias,  for  winter  bloom  free  to 
all  sending  60  rent,  for  onr  Beautiful  Illustrated 
monthly  otic  year.  Sample  copy  and  j  aeket  choicest 
Patsy  seed  for  three  3c.  stamp*.  We  w  111  send  It  fr.-e 
one  year  to  purchasers  of  one  dollar’s  worth  of  Seeds 
or  Plants  am/  dealer.  Address 
Thru!  World  Magazine,  Highland  Parb,  Chicago,  PI. 


unort  unco. 

Empire  State,  Niagara,  Delaware,  F.lvlra,  Ives, 
Pockitugton,  Brighton,  Early  Vic  tor.  Vergeunes,  Lady, 
Iona,  Jefferson  Uwhe**,  Hayes,  Worden  s  Seedling, 
Moore'a  Karly,  Roger*’  Hybrids,  and  hundred*  of  oth 

ers  1  00.000  dr*t-elil>»»  Concords  at  <2  tier  l UO, 
<12  per  1,1X10.  Catalogue*  free. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Dclwarc,  Ohio. 


To  Sell  Nursery  Stock  for  the  Spring  trade-in  cities 
and  towus.  All  the  new  specialties  are  offeJed. 
S-  eady  employment  to  good  meu.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  For  to  ms  address 

AI  ID  CONTI  N  E  NT  A  L  NURSERIES, 

Kiuisum  City.  iHn. 


ibley's  Tested  Seed 


T>T  /  .  llli’lllfT and  lota  cf  the-  can  be 
Jrj  I  It  l>  1.  U  ll  l  * J- ’  grown  If  t,ou  follow  our 
^  meShtkt.  Fni;i<Cataloguc  disK-rlbcs  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Also  Em-hurt  black  cap  Rasp.  A  valu 
able  novelty.  SfuUcrops  each  season  bruits  from 
June  to  Nov.  Hale  Bros.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


SEED  POTATOES.  -The  choices!  varieties. 
For  descriptive  "rice  List  addles*  <4.  K.  COTTON, 
,  Horiit-ilaville,  N.  Y. 


Catalogs  free  on  application.  Send  for  It. 
Iliratu  Sibley  *fc  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  and  Chicauo,  III. 


Medium  heft  trees,  flral-elass  roots,  bodies  and 
tops  at  following  price*,  standard  Pear,  v5c.  each  ; 
Dwarf  Pear,  l-c,-  quince.  He.-  Cherry  trees,  ISO.; 
Apple  tree*.  l?o.  Ouo  year  old  apple  trees  lit  r '  per 
10O.  All  trees  vigorous,  young  aud  houltliy  No  culls. 
Strawberry,  blackberry,  and  ra*nhi-rry  plant*  by  the 
million  »t  low  prices;  nl*o  grape  vine*  and  other 
small  fruit*. 

HOW  TO  PROPAGATE  aud  Grow  Fruit,  a  book  of 
ICO  pages,  colored  plate,  und  90  Illustration*,  price  50 
cents;  also  Grcrn'w  Fruit  Grower  one  vear  also  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  with  It*  seed*  for  one  year,  all  for 
<2. '25.  Or  we  will  send  above  Book,  Fruit  Grower. aud 
Farm  und  Horne '•  book  nnd  two  valuable  paper*' all 
one  year  for  JO  cent*.  Sample  copy  of  our  <llu«trntod 
Fruit  Paper  fre. ,  and  our  70  page  Fruit  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MELON  SEEDS.  Sweet  Potato,  and  Cabbage 
Plants  are  my  specialities.  1  defy  competition  for 
good  stock  and  low  price*.  Price  list  ■  »  application. 

FREEMAN  Hi'llFF,  Scccd-inan, 
Su'riii'Nbtirn,  J. 


LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  FRUIT  CULTURE 


1*  a  book  ot  OVER  60  PAGES,  with  ILLU  M  IN  ATCO  COVER, 
eniln-lli*hed  with  nearly  ‘JOO  engraving*  oi  ORCHAnO  and 
SMALL  FRUITS.  NUTS,  Gives  honest  dcoriptious  o! 
oxer  4011  varieties  uf  traits. and  matructlone  lor  plum¬ 
ing,  pruning,  cultivation,  ami  management,  with  LOW 
PRICES  TOR  TREES  ANO  PLANTS,  and  instruction,  -o  clear  that 
even  a  novice  etui  readily  determine  i.-'r  -f  o-i'l  how  to  i.-nlrr 
Price,  with  color, --1  sliiir*.  10c.  W  iihoot  plate*,  5c. 

PRirE-I-lST  OR  TREES  VNU  IM.AMTS  I'll  EE. 
All  who  mention  this  paper  will  rev-ive  a  copy  ot  "Orchard 

aud  Ourdwu  ”  tree,  J,  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N,  J . 


The  famous  Summer  resort  ‘'The  Oakwood.*’ 
Green  Lake  Wisconsin.  Is  for  sale  wlthlis  extensive 
Gardens  aud  Grounds  Write  to  the  Owner  and 
Proprietor.  DAVID  UR  KEVWA  Y, 


Welcome  Oat*. —The  best  ever  Introduced’ 
Weighs  4 1  to  48  pouuds  per  bushel.  Send  25  cents  for 
suck.  Address  W.  V.  COOK,  Box  119,  Manton,  Mich. 


ly  absorbed  the  moisture  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  so  tbat  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity 
were  prevented  from  producing  the  best 
grade  of  fruit.  There  are  numerous  reasons 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  here  that  have 
taught  me  that  it  is  not  best  to  thus  mingle 
the  planting  of  small  fruits  and  vines  of  the 
different  kinds  with  large  fruits  in  one 
orchard.  It  is  far  better  to  plant  a  certain 
plot  to  peaches  entirely,  another  to  plums, 
another  to  grapes,  another  to  raspberries, 
strawberries,  blackberries,  etc  ,  all  plots  being 
as  nearly  square  as  possible.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  plums  do  not  require  the  same  soil 
as  peaches,  and  peaches  require  more  of  an 
elevation  than  apples, and  each  species  requires 
particular  treatment  amt  culture  that  cannot 
be  so  well  given  if  all  are  growing  together. 

Another  mistake  was  in  plantiug  too  closely 
together.  It  is  best  to  give  ample  space  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  both  large 
and  small.  At  plantiug  time  it  seems  a  great 
waste  of  ground  to  give  much  space,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  make  allowance  for  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  trees  and  plants.  Another 
mistake  was  in  plowing  too  deep  between  the 
rows  of  small  fruits.  I  have  siuce  learned 
something  about  root  growth,  aud  that 
the  soil  occupied  by  trees  and  plants  is 
almost  wholly  monopolized  by  such  root 
growth,  and  that  there  i»  serious  loss  in 
disturbing  these  numerous  fibrouB  roots, which 
one  may  destroy  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Another  mistake,  which  is  made  b;y  beginners 
more  often  than  any  other,  was  in  planting 
before  the  ground  was  subdued.  Most  farms 
are  occupied  by  weeds  and  grasses  tbat  need 
to  be  thoroughly  suppressed  before  planting. 
The  necessity  for  this  subduing  seldom  occurs 
with  force  to  the  novice.  1  also  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  planting  at  a  time  when  the  ground 
was  too  wet,  following  the  old  teaching  that 
immediately  after  a  rain  is  about  the  only 
safe  time  to  transplant.  In  my  enthusiasm  I 
often  planted  during  heavy  rain,  fully  ex¬ 
posed.  But  such  planting  did  not  thrive  to 
my  satisfaction,  as  the  earth  was  hardened  by 
tramping  upon  it  and  pressing  in  the  plants, 
and  did  not  rapidly  recover  from  such  treat¬ 
ment. 


A  Notable  Offering'  of 

Rich  Silks& Velvets 

JAMES  McCREERl  &  CO. 

offer  at  retail  several  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  Fine  Black 
and  colored  Silks  at  prices 
that  will  surely  recom¬ 
mend  them,  even  if  they 
are  not  required  for  imme¬ 
diate  use. 

All  the  new  weaves  as 
w  ell  as  the  productions  of 
the  best  makers  of  Europe 
will  he  represented. 

They  will  also  offer  very 
large  and  select  assort¬ 
ments  of  Silk,  Velvet  and 
Plush  Novelties  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

An  examination  is  re¬ 
spectfully  invited. 

JAMBS  MtCilY  &  CO, 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


IT  IS  A  FACT 

Known  the  world  over  and  established  by 
ACTUAL  TESTS  during  the  last  two  years 
tnat  a  TIME- KEEPING  WATCH  can  be 
made  and  sold  for 

$  3.5  0. 

THIS  WATCH  IS  THE 

WATERBURY 

It  is  a  reliable  timekeeper  and  can  be  adjust¬ 
ed  and  i*egulated  to  run  as  closely  as  high  cost  I 
watches.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  | 
the  Water  bury  Watch  is  carried  to-day  by 

BANKER*  AND  MERCHANTS, 
SCIENTIFIC  MEN, 

CLERKS  AND  M KSSEMJERS, 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  MEN, 
TRAVELLERS, 

CONDUCTORS, 

ENGINE*  US. 

And  people  of  all  lasses,  ages  and  conditions 
who,  for  any  reason,  carry  a  cheap  w'ateb, 
because  they  know  the  Waterbury  will  keep 
“good  time." 

EVERY  WATCH  WARRANTED. 

For  sale  bv  all  Dealers1  Ask  your  Jeweler  for  it 

The  cheapest '■  time-keeping  Watch  in  the  World ! 

GEO-  MICH  HITT,  Gcn’l  1  elllng  Ageut, 

52  Maiden  Lane ,  Ac  10  York  Qity- 
- - 

Cabbage  Se<-«1*.  In  answer  to  several  Inquiries 
TillinghasCs  Puget  Hornet  Cabbage  Seeds  seem  to 
have  a  very  high  reputation  wherever  they  have 
been  used.  Persons  desiring  home  testimony  In  any 
State  In  the  Union  wlLl  be  rcfifrrnd  to  disinterested 
growersiwbo  have  tested  them,  by  dropping  a  portal  I 
to  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa,  I 


BOTANIES. 

Prof.  0.  R.  WILLIS,  Editor. 

“Text  Bonks  Which  should  be  in  the  house  of  every 
farmer  in  the  country 

Wood’s  Object  Lessons  In  liotnny. 

For  Beginners.  JUt’>  pages.  I2mo,  doth  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  si.  A. 

Wood’s  Botanist  and  Florist. 

The  best.  Field  nm  Forest  Botany.  1C  pages.  12mo, 
hair  leather1.  Price,  postpaid.  *2  St. 

Wood’s  Class  Book  in  Botany. 

The  Stan  tiara  book,  includlm**  alkJit>e  Horn  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  utnl  south.  Gout&Ut*  the  best 
introduction  to  the  morphology  ot  nlnnts  Has  about 
MWmorA  species  than  any  other  single  pinru 
822  pages.  J'vo.  half-leatuer.  Price,  postpaid, SB  00. 

Wood  and  t»tc©lc’«  Fourteen  W  eens  in 
Botany, 

A  text  book  treating  on  lint  few  species.  Designed  to 
create  a  love  for  the  study.  12mo,  cloth.  Price,  post 
paid,  $1.85. 

Wood’s  Botanical  Apparatus.. 

Consist*  of  a  Tin  Trunk,  lKlexllHi  sheets  of  absorp¬ 
tion  drying  paper,  wire  netting,  knife,  towel  tweez¬ 
ers,  lens,  straps,  and  Wood  s  Plant  Record  Essential 
for  Field  work.  Price,  $8  <X).  (By  the  doz  ,  $3,60  each  ) 

W  ood’s  Plant  Records.  . 

Wood's  Plant  Record,  Plain,  tto,  cloth.  Price,  for 
examination,  55c. 

Wood’s  Plant  Record,  with  king  s  Check  Tablet, 
Price,  ror  examination.  55c 

Morgan’s  Plant  Record.  Price,  for  exam .,  40o. 

i'or  full  description  and  sample  copies  address 

A.  IS.  BA  It  NEB  &  CO.,  Publishers,  , 
111  cV  113  William  !st„  New  York. 


A  story  that  is  highly  interesting,  and  that  ex¬ 
plains  a  skeleton  that  lurks  in  many  a  household. 
Price.  $1.00;  paper,  50c. 

A  PA  I'TIVE  OF  A© El?.  Founded  upon 
llakln’s  Japanese  Romance.  ByTSnwARn  Greet. 
author  of  “The  Golden  Lotus’’  etc.  A  story  of 
Japanese  life  and  customs,  embellished  by  20  illus¬ 
trations  by  Jupnnese  artists.  Price,  $1.50, 

J  IV  OM  I  X  >  s  INHERIT  A  NCE.  By 
Avavda  M.  Douolas.  rniformwith  the  Library 
Edition  of  this  popular  author’s  works.  Price, 
$1.50.  _ _ 


NOVELTIES 


BABY’S  KINGDOM.  Wherein  may  be 
chronicled  by  the  loving  mother  thestpry  of  events, 
happenings, 'ami  emmingness  attending  the  pro¬ 
gress  oi  “My  Baby.’’  as  a  memento  for  grown-up 
days.  Designed  and  illustrated  by  Annh;  F.  Cox. 
Printed  in  colors.  Cloth  and  gold,  $3.7’5 ;  Turkey 
morocco,  $7.50;  tree  calf,  $7.50.  A  hook  for 
mother  to  jot  down  nil  the  "little  things”  per¬ 
taining  to  baby-brother  and  baby-sister.  Any  man 
or  woman  wlio  eonld  have  <nch  a  history  of  the 
Urst  year  of  life,  written  in  mother’s  own  hand¬ 
writing.  would  tind  it  an  everlasting  benediction. 

Til  E  G  VEST  HOOK.  By  same  artist.  In¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  one's  guests,  wherein  they 
record  pleasant  sentiments  ot  their  flying  visits. 
Cloth  and  gold.  $3.75:  Turkey  morocco,  $7.50; 
tree  calf,  $7.50. 

MY  LADY’S  CASKET  of  Flowers  and 
Jewels  for  her  adorning.  Origiual  designs  by 
Ei.eaxob  W.  Tai.bot.  “  A  book  for  the  Bride  and 
the  .Sweetheart.”  Cloth,  $3  75;  Turkey  morocco, 
$7.50;  tree  calf,  $7.50. 


To  know  all  about  California  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Coast,  and  at  the  9amc  time  obtain 
one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  United 
States,  subscribe  for  the  “Weekly  Alta 
California.”  It  contains  64  columns  of 
choice  reading  matter  every  week. 
Send  postal  card  request  for  free 
sample  copy. 

Address  ALTA  CALIFORNIA  PUB.  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NATURE  ITSELF 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES. 

Weekiv  Altai  C’nlilornia,  One  Year, 

<  Pomace  Free . . .  -- 

Daily  Alta*  California,  One  Year  ... 


ORCHIDS :  the  Royal  Family  of  Plants.  By 
Harriet  Stewart  Mister.  Twenty-four  magnifi¬ 
cent  j-pecuncns  in  colors- a  houquat  which  is 
nature  itself,  in  everything  but  the  odor.  Cloth, 
full  gilt,  $loJK);  Turkey  morocco,  $30.00;  tree 
calf,  $3u.OO;  New  Style,  portfolio,  $15.00. 

ONE  YEAR’S  SKETCH  ROOK.  By 
Irene  E.  Jerome.  Comprising  hi  ftill-pnge  sketches 
of  river,  lake,  mountain  and  valley  scenery,  all 
fraught  with  n  beauty  that  surprises  and  charms. 
Such  a  work  is  a  sonree  of  perpetual  pleasure  to 
lovers  of  \rt  and  Nature.  Gold  cloth,  full  gilt, 
$0.00 :  Turkey  morocco,  $12.00 ;  tree  calf  or 
Spanish  calf,  $12.00. 


PURDY’S 

mW  frUT  RECORD  KB. NBgjpjk 

.•vrdropped  from  gl.OO  to  SOr.M^ 
jlM'  ,Pf'r  The  first  Fat1  IT  AND^Hn 

Af  ri.nWKR  rAi'Kv  published  in  this 

7  country.  Spn  irnen  fret*  £1*7  It 

speak*  fur  itself.  W 

^UrtDY’s  WMALL  Flll’ir 

Os  I  III  t  'TOR.  the  meat  /raciical  work, 
■ly  S3  cr"wing  •Sv,u  '•  Fkiits;  postpaid, 

‘  '  tAT.tLOGCE  of  NVhskky  Stock,  A 
i  m.  it,  i  Lowtn  A  Vfiu  taole  aj 
g*  htlFri,  He.,  filled  with  fra.  Heal 

items :;nd  suggest  „  ,ns,  free  to.iil.^HH 


***  Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  or  mailed,  jmt-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


****$$  SUPJSX**** 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

?£**  CO’S 

il*  VEGETATOE  *Jfj 

\  **  BixLTIMOKE  * 

**W****#t ***** 

The  4‘ Vegrmtor,”  which  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  Farmer*  tii  every  neighborhood,  has  prov 
cdtltself  a  reliable  Fertilizer  or  the  higher.!  grade,  as 
well  os  a  pay  Ingin  vestment .  Try  it  by  the  side  of 
any  Fertilizer  on  the  market,  and  he  convinced  of 
its  value.  Talk  with  your  neighbors  who  have  used 
It,  and  for  further  information  apply  to 

MILLER,  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO  W.  WIHTELOCK  A  CO., 

44  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GARDENER’S  MONTHLY 


is  indispensable  to  all  who  are  Interested  In  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  least  degree;  whether  the  Novice, 
earing  for  the  welfare  of  u  wlngle  plant;  the  Ama- 
tfcr  w|i lvgre'iter  or  less  mean*  to  Indulge  a  grow 
lag  Interest;  the;  Set kvrisT.  already  abreast  with  the 
present  stores  of  Dortietiltaral  knowledge.  Sub¬ 
scription  *2.00  per  year.  Two  renewal*,  or  oho  re¬ 
newal  and  out  new-,  fur  $3»Ull  Five  mihsOrlbcrs  for 
*7.00.  Same  proportion  for  fractions  of  a  year. 
Sample  copies  18  cent*  in  stum  os.  Address 

llHAg.  11.  MARGT,  Publisher. 

tS14  CheatuUt  .St.,  lMtll’n.,  Pn. 


THE  WONDER  OF  THfi  WORLD. 

We  desire  to  establish  an  agency  for  tbe 
Union  Sewing  Machine  in  your  place.  We 
received  tbe  first  Premium  and  Gold  Medal, 
the  highest  award,  over  all  competition  at 
the  New  Orleans  World’s  Exposition,  for 
simplicity,  perfect  and  easy  adjustment,  sew 
ing  both  ways  without  changing  tensions  with 
No  8  to  400  spool  cotton,  and  the  best  sewing 
machine  for  general  use.  The  Union  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  every  machine  is 
fully  warr  inted.  We  desire  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Union 
is  the  only  machine  made  that  will  sew  both 
ways,  either  backward  or  forward,  making  a 
perfect,  smooth,  even  and  elastic  stitch  either 
way,  without  changing  or  stopping  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the*  machine.  Tbi9  feature  alone 
places  the  Union  far  ahead  of  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  market.  Remember,  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  stopped  nor  the  motion  changed 
to  sew  either  way,  but  the  feed  only  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  this  is  done  by  a  single  movement 
of  the  stitch  regulator  toward  the  needle. 
Not  a  single  part  is  added  to  the  machine  to 
make  this  valuable  improvement,  which  gives 
the  Union  this  superior  advantage  over  nil 
other  machines;  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  ad¬ 
ditional  wear  caused  by  Using  the  reverse 
stitch.  For  simplicity,  durability,  light-run¬ 
ning,  range  of  work,  style  and  finish  it  has  no 
equal  in  the  market.  Wo  think  you  would 
derive  a  benefit  by  adding  tbo  Union  to  your 
stock,  ns  it  sells  readily,  gives  the  best  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  run 
it.  We  should  be  pleased  to  correspond  with 
you  in  regard  to  bundling  this  maehiuo,  or 
place  your  order  for  u  sample  lot,  and  let  you 
satisfy  yourself  as  to  Its  merits  and  the  profit 
there  is  in  the  bu»ines9. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are  very  respect¬ 
fully,  Union  Manof’g  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.—  Adv. 


Ujents  Wanted. 


Agents  Wanted. 


BY  HON.  A.  N.  COLE. 

A  Startling  &  Valuable  Book 

FOB 

Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners. 

FLULY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  Price  *2.00. 

After  many  yearn  of  patient  labor  and  Investigation 
Into  the  fundamental  law  *  governing  the  movements 
of  t, be  water  upon  and  beneath  the  soil,  Air.  *  ole 
has  discover  i  il  a  ay  stem  of  subsurface  drainage 
and  Irrigation,  by  which  the  most  wonderful  results 
have  been  produced 

He  aptly  calls  It  “Tim  New  Agriculture  ”  Concisely 
Stated  Mr.  Cole’s  system  has  the  folio  win  u  advantages 
a*  compared  wipi  the  methods  of  agriculture  now 
in  general  UfcO; 

1st.  Cereal  crops  are  Increased  more  than  four  fold. 
2d.  Tbo  size,  tluvor  aud  enhauccd  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetable*  me  In  proportion  as  live 
to  one  under  the  old  systems, 

8d.  Vegetation  of  all  kinds  la  rendered  absolutely 
free  from  diseases,  more  csporlully  from  that 
arising  from  fungal  I  infection, 

4th.  Tile  ground  worked  under  thlsnow  system  being 
measurably  Impervious  to  frost,  the  producing 
season  is  prolonged  from  forty  to  elxtv  days 
r.th.  It  creates  a  rich,  moist  iu..1  loamy  soil  out  of  the 
most  un  prom  i  sins  bard  pan. 

Oth.  It  prevent*  the  washing  of  surface  soils  from 
hillside  farms  d tiring  heavy  rains. 

7th.  Drought  18 elleclually  provided  again -t. 

“The  New  Agriculture”  I*  endorsed  on  1  commended 
by  the  Farmers’  Clubs*  of  ELmlra,  N  Y  ,  and  of  Alie 
gany  County.  N  Y.  by  the  Hon.  John  Kw  in  bourne, 
ex*M«yorof  Albany  nml  present  member  of  I'ongress; 
by  Prof.  I.  P.  Huberts,  of  tbo  University  Farm  ut 
Cornell-  K  Y.:by  Hon.  Wm.  H.  White,  President  of 
the  SeW  York  Agricultural  Society  l,y  Prof  C  R. 
Early,  of  Philadelphia,  t*u  :  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  agricultural  authorities.  Liberal  terms 
to  agents.  Address  The  Asoi.ebs'  Pi/uuKtiom  Co., 
g.Yg  Broadway .  N .  Y. 


Obtained.  We  advise  ns  to  patentability  free  of 
charge,  and  we  mako  NO  CllARUE  UNLESS  WE 
OBTAIN  I A  TENT. 

For  circular,  advice,  terms  and  references  to 
actual  clients  In  your  own  state  or  County,  write  to 

C.  A.  SNOW  As  CO., 

Opposite  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

Evert  Farmer  aud  Stock-breeder  should 
send  One  Dollar  to  the  Rural  Home  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  American  Rural  Home,  aud  receive 
Free  a  copy  of  The  Farmers’  aud  Stock  breed¬ 
ers'  Guide,  a  new  and  reliable  work  just 
issued.  The  hook  contains  over  four  hundred 
pages,  is  printed  on  nice  paper,  fully  illustrat 
ed  and  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
cheap  John  affair,  but  a  valuable  compilation 
of  the  writings  of  Youatt.,  Mills,  Skinner  and 
Clater,  and  is  the  most  reliable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  work  ever  issued  on  the  subject.  The 
diseases  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine  and  horses,  with 
the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  am  given 
with  such  simple  directions  that  every  farmer 
may  become  his  own  cattle  doctor.  It  treats 
of  the  anatomy  of  all  domestic  animals  and 
practically  deals  with  the  use  of  Oxen, breeding 
of  Sheep  and  stable  management.  Any  one 
after  consulting  its  pages,  can  select  a  car¬ 
riage,  wagon  or  saddle  horse,  and  be  a  good 
judge  of  cattle.  It  is  invaluable  to  every  one 
who  has  to  do  with  the  farm  or  stable,  and 
will  give  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  fortunate 
possessor.  As  to  The  American  Rural 
Home,  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 
paper  of  its  class  published.  We  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  publishers  and  proprietors  aud 
can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  their  offer. 
Paper  one  year,  with  book  postpaid.  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  Send  for  sample  copy  with  list  of  more 
than  one  hundred  bound  books  which  are 
given  away.  Address  Rural  Home  Co., 
limited,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

POUR  BIRTHDAY  BOOKS. 

EMERSON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

LOWELL  BIRTHDAY-  BOOK. 
WHITTIER  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
LONGFELLOW  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Each  with  a  Jlne  Portrait  and  13  Illustrations.  Ele¬ 
gant!  •/  bound.  Cloth,  *  LOU.  Jlewiblc  calf,  morocco,  or 
sealskin,  *3.50. 

These  are  gems  of  books.  On  the  left-hand 
pages  are  choice  extracts  rrorn  the  writings  of 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whittier,  and  Lowell, 
for  each  day  ot  the  year.  On  the  right-hand 
pages  are  interesting  memoranda— birthdajs 
of  famous  persons  are  indicated,  tho  occur¬ 
rence  of  noteworthy  events,  and  there  are 
blank  spaces  for  the  autographs  of  friends  on 
their  birthdays. 

N. B.  These  books  arc  charming  and  appropriate 
gifts  for  birthdays. 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN, 
nr  iiAnairT  lu.bcnxR  btowe. 

New  Unpttlar  Edition.  Clothbound.  $1.00. 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  most  remark¬ 
able  Btory. 

***  For  sale  b  y  nil  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 

4  Doric  Street^  Host  on,  Alas*, 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 

We  will  send  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  NEWS-a 
twelve  page  newspaper  of  72  columns -one  year  to 
your  ad dre  s  on  receipt  of  *1 .23.  and  as  a  PREMIUM 
will  send,  postage  pat,!.  WEBSTER’S  PBACT1  ’At, 
DICTIONARY  of  634  pages,  published  by  (J.  iind  0. 
Merrlam,  publishers  of  Webster’*  Unabridged  Diction, 
ary. elegantly  bound  in  cloth, containing  i,3t  0  lllustrn 
lions.  THIS  IS  NO  POCKET  EDITION,  and  Us  RE¬ 
TAIL  PRICK  In  every  bookstore  is  8  /0, 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  HAVE  A  DICTIONARY. 

This  Oiler  C’eaacB  on  Jan.  1,  18S4L 
Address  N.  Y.  WEEKLY  >.  i  Park  Row,  N.Y. 

£*  R  £*  R  i 

Sample  copies  of  Forest,  Forge  and  Farm, 
with  terms  to  agents,  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  work  for  good  cash  commissions. 
Address 

Forest,  Forge  and  Farm, 

Albany,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY  PAYS! 


Rut  it  must  bo  Managed  Right  to  be  profitable  aud 

The  Poultry  Bulletin, 

the  best  illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  gives  full 
information.  Only  $1.25  a  year  post-paid.  Send 
one  eent  stamp  for  sample  copy.  Address 

JNO.  J.  BERRY, 

62  CORTLANDT  STBEET,  NEW  YORK. 

Eureka  Recitations.  Nos.  I,  2,  3. 

Each  number  nooitfiinif  50  soleotuaiM  by  Mrs.  Anna 
HumliUl-Pielil.  nml  bourn!  in  4-color  litluvgmph  * 
Mailed  for  12  0*n?s  by  J,  S,  OpiYvro  &  On,  Publishers, 
31  Rose  Street,  New  Yolk.  Semi  fvl  uaV» 

SHORTHAND  WRITING 

thoroughly  and  faultily  taught.  Lt-  * <on«  by  mail  or 
personally  tioorl  demand  for  competent  iuenu- 
crupbers.  Betid  for  circular  .I.AV.  ItOlIKR  TS. 

210  Lake  rit reel,  Elmira.  N.  1. 

anted,  J'r.WO subscribers  fur  77..*  (lien  •  er,  a  ijuar 
teriy  journal  dnvotrdto  Rwa,  Poultry,  Small  1  rnlt 
end  the  Harden.  25c.  por  year,  with  7  packets  of 
Sekoh,  your  selection  from  otn*  list,  We  club  with 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  $2.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  The  Gleaner,  Dalton,  Fa. 


r 

WQRtO 
i£  3  50 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine 


All  are  invited  to  send  for 
specimens  of  our  REGULAR 
issues.  They  will  be  promptly 
mailed  without  charge,  This  is 
a  SPECIAL  issue  devoted  mainly 
to  our  Free  Seed  Distribution 
and  Special  Premium  List.  Our 
REGULAR  Premium  List  to 
agents  and  our  posters  will  also 
be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 


Hoosick  Falls.  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Walter  A.  Wood  j\ew  Light  Steel-YVlieel  Harvester 
and  Binder,  with  New  Steel  Bundle  Carrier. 


Tillinghast’*  Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds 

are  being  planted  by  many  of  the  largest  truckers  in 
the  South  in  preference  to  all  others.  Mr.  F.  M.  Dun¬ 
can,  Proprietor  of  the  Cotton  Planter’s  Seed  Store, 
Dallas,  Ga.,  after  using  and  selling  them  writes:  “The 
P.  S.  Cabbages  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  They 
germinate  well  and  tho  plants  are  rigorous  and 
healthy.  The  heads  are  very  large,  solid  and  sonnd. 
Every  one  who  has  tested  them  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  thc-m.  They  are  sure  to  supplant  all  others.” 
For  particulars  and  prices  cf  this  famous  seed,  ad¬ 
dress  Isaac  F.  TUllnghsst,  La  Plume.  Pa. 


Bruises, 


GOOD  FOR  BEAST 


OUR  BEAUTIFUL,  ALL-WOOL,  FRENCH 


Fresh  Wounds,  Galls.  Sprains,  Bruises,  Cracked 
Heel.  Ringbone,  Poll  EvU,  VTjnd  Gulls,  Spavins, 
sweeney. b 011  ntter, Lameness,  Bund  Cracks^Scratebes, 
or  Urease,  Jff&Bgn,  Horse  Distempers,  etc.,  etc- 

Cures  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

Asx>  all  Sokes  and  Swellings  r.v  Cows  and  Oxen. 

or  more  extended  remarks  and  rora  large  number 
of  testimonials  voluntarily  sent  touts  be  tho  persons 
whose  signatures  arc  attached  we*  refer  you  to  onr 
Circular  Pamphlet  around  each  bottle.  ' 

We  would  say  (6  Livery  Stable  Keepers  make  It  a 
point  nevertr.  be  without  this  great  remedy.  It  is  a 
cheap,  efficient  and  si  re  medicine.  With  this  4  Der 
mador.”  there  Is  no  such  word  as  “fa a.”  It  never 
blisters,  but  cools.  Price  15  and  50  cents.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  D.  HASSon,  SOS  A-  Cu„ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

i  i  T  U  A  T  Liniment  Instantly  relieves  the 
pain  of  Burns,  (rounds.  Scalds, 
and  heals  without  Scab.  Garden 
Belmont,  Wig.  Sold  by  druggists. 


This  Machine  bas  been  awarded 


LATEST 

Nmllies! 


In  this  country  in  1885,  and 


From  over  the  Ocean  in  1885, 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  HARVESTING  M 

Manufactured  by  us,  are  for  Sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  < 
JThe  number  of  machines  made  and  sold  since  the  establishment  of  this 
575,052,  of  which  vast  number  220,187  have  been  made  and  sold  within  the 


STYLES 


&  Minor,  Prop’: 


noli  SC'  V  LDEKS,  Heat  water  A  fl  [ 
quickly.  Wind  the  hogs  out  of  the  \  .<*1 
water.  Bares  iwiofk  finve  and  labor.  V  U  L 
IS  Free.  .1  antes  Uardiner.Mnntua,  S.  J 


A  most  appropriate  pre-sen:  to  any  ladv  or  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  a  novelty,  arid.  like  the  Jersey'  Jacket,,  fits 
and  becomes  all.  It  is  the  style  tor  Indies  prome¬ 
nade,  Lawn  Tennis,  slcaLitig  Rink,  etc.  It  is  the 
gentlemen's  nobby  i  tip  for  smoking,  sleeping  cars, 
etc.  The  best  child's  cap  made.  Stands  wear,  and 
looks  well  until  worn  wit.  Ii  is  worth,  and  would 
cost  you.  more  at  retail  t  ban  the  price  of  ibe  paper. 
Given  away  to  every  une  who  subscribes  one  rear 
for  tiic  ••  Eclectic  Rkview."  Price,  -v> cents,  post¬ 
age  prepaid.  Send  money  order,  silver  or  postage 
stamps. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  the  most  newsv  paper 
you  ©ver  read.  Condensed  news  fto:n  all  over  the 
T  tilted  States.  The  cap  is  the  const  costly  ever 
oftcr.tl  to  single  subscribers-  FurntehesI  in  all  sizes 
and  colors.  We  want  livo  canvassers  everywhere. 
Any  Lady  or  gentlema-l  can  make  p.  r  iji.v  with 
ease.  Subscribe-  and  write  for  t.-rms.  Address, 
TAYLOR  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Pleas-  mention  this  paper.  Chamber-bur*.  Pa. 


Warm  Foot. 

In  cold  weather!  More  people  die  every  year  In  con 
sequence  of  cold  feet  and  limbs,  than  from  anyone 
disease.  To  keep  the  feet  wa  rn  Is  to  protect  the 
whole  body.  Our  .Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  will 
warm  the  feet  In  five  minutes,  and  keep  a  comfort 
able  genial  glow  In  the  feet  and  limbs  all  day  long 
These  Vitalizing  Foot  Batteries  also  increase  the  flow 
of  blood  Into  the  feet  and  limbs,  relieving  the  tired 
Mek-beadache- caused  by  too  much  blood  upon  the 
brain.  These  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  work  out  a 
change  for  tho  whole  body,  cure  Rheumatism,  Swell¬ 
ings,  Aches  and  pains  in  the  feet  ami  limbs,  remove 
chilblains  and  cause  a  pleasant  agreeable  feeling  of 
life,  vigor  and  warmth,  equal  to  the  soft  rays  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Magnetism  is  “Bottled  Sunlight.”  If  you 
would  have  warm  feet  lu  winter  weather,  send  for 
these  Insoles.  $  i  ->j  a  pair:  three  pair  for  S'! 00,  by 
mallto  any  address.  Send  for  our  new  book,  “A 
riain  Road  to  Health,"  free  to  any  address. 

CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO. 

6  Central  .Htisii  Hall,  CAu  injo.  Hi. 

And  ICO  ihst  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets: 

_  J 1  ▼^1  •  A  m  _  - 


IT  [III  r  nmnr  Ityo™  sand  us  25  cents  and 
U  (I  A I  j  rri||ir  a  promise  to  hand  each  copy 
MMUI  I  IllUh  to  some  neighbor  after  you 
have  read  It,  we  will  send  you  the  Farmer’s  Call  one 
year.  The  Call  is  an  eight  page  weekly  an!  very 
cheap  at  Its  regular  price-50  cents.  We  think  we 
can  afford  to  give  you  25  cents  to  distribute  your 
numbers  as  sample  copies.  Send  two  cent  stamp  for 
picture  cards,  sample  copy  and  clnbbing  rates  with 
anv  paper  you  take.  Address 

FAR  MER’S  CALL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Childrens'  Sets,  etc.  Also,  many  Novelties  in 
Oxidized  Silver,  Gold  Inlaid,  and  applied  work 

37  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Factories— Taunton,  Mass. 

__  EOF  SA LE  BY  PEA  f.ERS  EVER  V WHERE. 


IMPORTED  SWISS  GOLD  WATCH  ONLY 

LAfclKS  AS  BESTS'  SIZES. 


$l.:o  O  '  and  Clara  ox  ou?  own  nc.-^ivtiire  tor  51-00. 


Hidden  name  Aclirnmos, 5 birthday  cards* holi¬ 
day  gift,  luc.  6  lots.'w.  Empire  Co.,  Hlgganum.Ct. 


Owing  u>  i !:**  Tui  a™  of  a  grt-it  German  Mu*.-  Houk-,  we 
purriMued  thiir  .lire  it.iok.  in  which  were  -  Tew  i-lioice  Sal" 
lard  Violins.  atiUMi  Njautlfbl  Violin,  ar.isvv  ru.idd.gnice- 
tui  uutllnc,  Dnahcd  a:«l  pnlitdnrd  *n  —  to  bring  out  all  die 
rich  elegance  of  the  wood,  are  dousth-tined,  And  of  brilliant 
ion*.  Each  outfit  rent  complete  with  Italian  etrinea,  fine  pegs, 
pearl  inlaid  tail-piece,  fine  *n»ke-wood.  bow,  ebony  and  Ger¬ 
man  .liver  trimmings,  carefully  packed  in  plush-lined  black- 
wood  cate,  nrw  crji!»1,  hrnfa  handle,  fkstenir.gs  and  triinminga, 
Book  of  In*  traction,  Jind  fOi  pilMx  .  of  Choice  Music.  for  $5. 


OCH  I-'csant  Scrap  Pictures  and  Mottos,  lOcts.  12  II  id 
wwu  den  Name  Garde,  and  SO  Scrap  Pictures.  10  cts. 
sample  Cards  and  a  new  curiosity  fr-e  with  every 
order;  froth  lots  10 cl*.  Gem  Curd  Co., Last  River, Conn. 


TO  SELL  OUR 

Chinese  Compressed  Bluing! 

Sample*  free.  )  Write  the  Manufacturers  for  terms 
Sells  ui  Might.  1  l.lobe  Cheitiienl  Works, 

Sew  Bed/ord,  Muaaarhuaeita. 


_ .jrvfuUy  packed  in  plush-luted  black- 

nptfcL  brass  handle,  fAsienlr.ijs  and trimminga, 
— u,  *...wSCf:.;n,  and  til:  Of  C 1  <  ■:■  I  i_v  Mu.k,  for  Vo . 

These  Violins  have  never  retaile  d  for  leas '.hat-.  $12  b>  $15.  and 
are  the  moat  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  bare  aina  ever 
offered.  The  supply  i*  v*ry  If i  r*i:  orders  shorn  1  be  sent  it 
ones.  Satisfaction  or  money  reHiuded.  G.  H.  W  BATES 
&  C0>>  I  re  porters,  106  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  KNOW 

L'*JI  Important  thing* you  never  knew  or  thought 
or  about -he  huiuuu  bo.‘y  »nd  its  curious  oigaos. 
How  life  la  perpe  tuucetf ,  health  saved,  disease  iu 
rtueed.  How  to  avoid  oltfalU  of  ignorance  and  ludls- 
cretlon.  How  to  apply  Homo-Cure  to  all  rorms  of 
disease.  How  to  euro  Croup.  Old  Eyes.  Kupture, 
i  himoais,  etc.  Howto  mate,  be  happy  in  marriage, 
aud  have  prize  babies. 

IIId  frees*  pamphlets 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO..  129  E  25th  St..  Sew  York 


■  bo  Hidden  Name. 1  *e rf«i mod  Cnrd-.k  Priz o 
■■  l«c.  11  LlSl ON  HltOH,  tUntcnvillc,  Conn. 

IT  PAYS  t(?  seJ'  our  Rubber  Hrlutlng  Stamps.  Sam 
ii  in  i  o  pit,B  free.  J.  ,m.  Mitten  a  Co  .  i  h'eland.  o 


o  ^  JKWKL8S5  PCZ/.LKD  AND  ZSTONiaHRO. 

„.Vn  'ho  foIUMTing  ,  tlmhrd  aiim  vr  .  -r  cyr  v. 

*  ‘ttHES  wid^Ldto 
**rs..f  thK  p  ipi-r  :ii  OXItY  O  e*ch 
out  iiti)r.lLUw  OtVtiR.— da  rendpt  of  6«  ni  ibis 

*)««<lMinrat  bc'ore  RlUVU  :tt.  wo  i— -Sr  agree  to  firw-rj  bv 

mlt  si'wm  e  n*Jl  Th^i  :o“  “  1  ‘OJ"-  '"<*  •>  '  i«tv, 

'  '  „N  v  XPLh  •  »>  lil  otibo  fcaow,  .i<  wHichr!  i  Uriii  >  or 

Ho!  •"|  r  ‘  **•*»»«*-  ho*»r  Wild  rolled  r-lvl  ecnU’  or 

,l,djr"  '"n*  opwa  Gudn  and  a  b-niw.-uo  tirjaUI  I’liann  itwth  of 

oar owa nun-ntuei  all —ourelr  pt.-Avi  -  - - - 

vi.iod  yuuw^nK  toaxblbR  v;_-  _ _ 

gwre  tjyoor  thus  .c-Vm  us  m  Mil: 

and  utkrr  Jewelry,  at  oar  rogolor 

m  highly  pl(*-,.i  (hot  ho  jffld"hi»''frioi»to 


700  ALBUM  VERSES. 


ssisa!)  ju  barns. 

The  now  GOLD  FRINGE  Florals  most  lovely  von 
ver  saw.  name  on .  10c.  12  new  Golden  Hidden  Name 
c’i  ^LPl,lt£  kill  It  .ulge  i  oe.  10  grand  Silk  Covered 
‘.“Ln  !*:''  oK"r;Vv-  ,c,Iul’  w  e  senu  I'UPK  a  Ring  or  nice 
tncll  or  fine  Handkerchief  or  Autograph  or  pack 
d ■y°.nr,milnt\  Sl  "A1  f,,r  aci  ni’*  terms  and 
>11|l,lt  01  i  i  :' v  Caul,  w  ,  rlden.Coua 

inimnim  Pvnelonj  procured 


Thin  Pnok  contrtt7i«700  CitnU  o  Qcmt of  Purity  &iuj  Pmia»,*Yi|».it.j<1 
for  wiitlnj;  in  >tiU>Kr»fvU  AUfiintft.  <•  v  c tv L-tniy 

ISMimm,  ertnu  .cioth»-»0  t^utx  j4i.#n 

J.  is.  LKilLYlL  *i  CO.  ,S1  ^>t«  j  Na"W  YoiL. 


Ollt  SULKY  POTATO  l*LOY\ 

■yip.  and  utUenDieuis  Ihatra  the 

/urrows.  Cut'era  the  reed,  cut- 
s  rlffuA  lfml(4  and  diw>  the  crt>i>.  No 

pay  demande.l  if  it  does  not 
PuM  Jc^Trrwgg!^"  •  work.  Order  new  to  get  the 
V  I/  *—  lowest  tu-lee. 

KKlNF.lt  AND  llttO., 

UOX  SO.  I.llt#  I.OXlUgtilU.  T*n. 


.  .  in  '  'irons  saUsct.  sro- 
your  w»t-h  and  chsd-a  mil  our  l  aulo- 
'  —  i-  — iUg  more  of  them 
...  - - -S*-— — .  — r  i'fiw.  Wu  ore  (mluord  tomako 

tn«»wr|  well-knowms  tbv.  »u<  onu  racrltiag  X  watr-t  n  ill  bo 
m  highly  plrw-rd  taat  he  lad  hi*  (Tie ails  wt.Ulws'jh  •  renilar 
caitoac.-s  foc  t.'iewsaa  t  o|h,.P jewelry  as  shewn  la  oar  M-mmoih 
.. V*v.-11  V’°  i!1''  v»-“1-r’l'!  tilt  w«  seed  n  i:b 

StSJJ.V5- ’  PdnulMi'iec*  WMcbv*  to  be  r»'B»’Err  TIRE, 
hlhl  n.s.  The  wort,  are  of  SWISS-MAhE.  eel.br.iw4  tor -.heir 
exeellsa.’-.IS.lmwsrMoT. .-  The  two  Is  <-,vcrv.!  with  a*ui  rut 
rr'stsl, »r,.t  IV.  ere  Is  Inl'bod  wilh  Swiss  Hold  a  u.  w  Swiss 
oompoAiSm,  wawh  ha,  «,  -  lent  fold  in  togtve  tho  watch  a  cr- 
7*?  u u  u...-,  u  purer,  ju««i»« to 

.b geltl  .—u  by  tho  .wemlrel  t.-.t, as  Hu* mis 
n'TC'  M*e  ka.o  a».uy  WtUmonials 

fr„  n  .  .,Ur»«4 income.,  I,  . v:b«M  wbowro  mlsgtho  oaich 

Mid  willfUdl,  w:  tlimUML  TT-VnUOM  II.  LKTYKRKto  auv 

eiai'io  'leviv  f,  1:1  >-*M»nt.w  tho  -Mrh  amt  Will  RE- 

r  l  Ml  L-.i  hONKi  1 -c  atm  not  }*.’vL  .1  Jr  wx  ^1,  %;t  ij  j». 

Only  une  waUh  sK..0  pnV.  u."  tv  vn-Wrof  IbhaArer. 

t wment oaly.  f.,  prevent  je-reier*  enlenug  In  larev  unna titles 
Uil*  dwrllws-  lit  will  KKVKH  trruii  muLY  lSlhtel«per, 
hunee  roqulrs  you  to  SEND  It  whh  your  order  !  1 

do  “u‘  H  Teui-s.ir.  you  -.u  s.dl  it  n*  we  do  at 

5lt  ur  more.  Our  Ilrra  is  old  had  rmiViraaJ  wo  alaavs  do  just 
•“  WV*:VWe  .'Sl'  r/  ,f  '•*  •if  bank  or  express  com 
;h  ’  cl:-'  M8ana  V  Myr-ccred  letter,  1*  0.  money 

OriCf  ft-  Jrart  L  At  I  on  or  ft4<ir*$l  J 

tnUKE  h  (M  I  vcn.  I'd.,  311  \  z-yu  KkotUWAV.  «y  K>v  YORK 

AGENTS  foin  m°"ev  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
r**J4“’*  '  *-*  Urge;  all  styles.  Pictures  guaranteed.  Special 
laducemeots.  E*f  IRX.COPYiNQ  CO..  381  Canal  Street,'  N.Y. 


nruoinim  procured.  1« years’  expe- 

rr  NX  N\  l'lVne‘'aV','‘'1'ni>8ilJ  Tenal.insand 
rUlOlUHO  5«»er8ol(iter  Claims.  .H.Site* 
_ _ A  Co.,  M  a-hington.  I).  C. 

MAM.HOT1I  IMKKf  TflK  V. 

If  you  Wish  to  leCrlve  hundreds  of  samples,  elr- 
2n<1  V'apers  free  from  ilrm*  all  (  ver  the 
J-"!*”.  States  and  Canada,  send  to  cents  isllverl, and 
vAiiLwnVr  ,Da!no  Placed  on  our  Mammoth  Direciorv. 
You  tt  ill  be  pleased  and  well  paM  F.  II.  H  I  I.  l.S, 

_ _ Thorn  Hill,  N.  \. 

OHIO  LA  N  Il?en5 ‘oOhioLandOfflce, Warren, O. 
wniu  hHHIIfor  description  of  isw  farms  for  sale 


DAIRY  thermometers 


Kvery  farmer  should  have  one  Sent  safelv  by  mail  for 
•YHe.  -end  for  Catalognoof  I  herotonieters.'Laetonit?- 
t?c*rl5£ty'f5tir?  Thermometer-  for  Ineuba- 
tors.  H.Jf.Mc  tc.I.I.lbT!  A,  'ptlciau.TjiH  hestnutst ,  1’a 

chorthand  ■"  -‘1  ir  : : roeyA Irjtnnoht 


1  '.ditr/aa  T  S:-L  SBICT  TD  PA3CLIS3- 

H  J.l  HH3w]I  i-ovoM  As  1 11  la  ami I)i',!,  rri whose  1 ' ro- 

-  tn-  .odVi|vii.ra  duablu  Hi,,  coal  of 

C£fg’*if...XT,.?»v  ,'VCI'.»  piano  lh*'y  tell)  .,u.|  a.  .Id  c III* 

•saj-v- — .-Tgag  ,!rat-n.*fci  117213 ET  CjbiEQt Cnsd 

I  Jm'V'a  *'*  <-'cluv”  Rosewood  P1.no,  War- 

1.  inirljf  3  *  L y  r*ated  0  years,  fur  fetliOtt  1  W,- 

U,  :  end  it— with  Bwiuiltul  Cover  nnd 

tferrreF*?--  ■  •■’tool -for  Trial  In  juitr  own  Home 

,,  — before  you  buy.  Send  for  circulars  to 

Murchul  &  Smith,  *05  £u»t  *l.t  St„  »,  X, 


1C1  Y  Ol  tviuu  emjoyment  for  the  long  winter 
■  1  evening* ncml  30  cetilaiu  stamp,  and  1  will  send 
complete  novel*  and  .*>00  short  .stories  post 
paid.  Ivieh  book  contains  100  pages.  Such  a  chance 
to  get  good  feuding  at  ko  big  n  bargain  was  never 
offered  before.  Order  now.  AUdre.u 


,1,.  ■  MM,,Ubv  mail  r  isT-.unVly. 

Iituatiqna  procured  nil :  j'  ►  wi.un  c.  ned-nt. 
cud  for  circular.*  w.  C.  CHAFFEE.  Oswego.  N  X. 


Tho  most  beatni- 
ful  and  tiui-st  toned 
in  tlvo  world.  Uvr 
price.,  ea.y 

utalogue.  address' 


CHAS.  HOWE 


Box  670,  Boston,  Mass, 


- IV*  VMMMWUU.  AUiinSi 

Weaver  Organ  &  Piano  Co„vgSt^ 


1 


J  MatftUnttfht 

•I  Totr.^f^ 

V*  In  W  jolly  P'S1-*™  V^' 


ignimnn^^ 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


SEED 

DRILL 


MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILRING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS 


award  or!  these  machines  at  th 


Highest  prise 

New  York  State  „„ - 

over  a  large  number  competing;  _iven. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  tor  trial  gi 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JQHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N,  Y*t 


BARTLETT  &  DOW 


“STANDARD 

mm  FARM  | 

Feed  milL 


For  pleastiri 
and  business 


mamjpaotttbjid  by 

R.  I.OER&CO. 

LIMITED.  / 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  // 


A  NEW,  original,  cheap  lantern,  for  hroj  crting  and  cn j 
laruing  photographs,  ehrenno  cords,  opiwinc  picture.,  and 
Worts  like  magic,  mid  delight-  and  myst'tu-A 
everv  tiody.  Send  for  our  fu  11  aud  free  desenj  it  ive  circular 
M.  Hill  I’l'li.  Co.,  125  East  28th  St.,  Hew  >.<>rk. 

Tillingh  list’s  Fnmosis  Fugef  Sound  Cab¬ 
bage  Seeds  arc  being  Introduced  in  every  section  of 
the  country  lu  a  novel  war.  Instead  of  'lepcn<llnB 

upon  seedsmen  to  catalogue  them.  Jfr.  Tlilinghast  Is 

appointing  some  person  (usually  a  cabbage  grower, 
who  knows  what  good  cabbage  seeds  arc)  iu  each 
town  throughout  tho  Union,  to  act  as  agent  and  sell 
to  bis  neighbors.  Parties  Interested  in  selling  or 
planting  cabbage  seeds  may  learn  something  to  their 
advantage  by  addressing  Isaac  F.  Tlilinghast,  La 
Plume,  Pa. _ 


Price  Reduced. 

Send  for  Circular, 


For  economy  of  daily  exnense  and  uniformity  or  work,  ootn  J  workings, 

of  product,  the  CUOLE Y  SYS  fEM  invites  the  closest  scrutiny  into  its  practical  g 

it  hrr  The  Best  Analysis  of  Skimmed  Milk, 

Show^glfss  Ian  t  bof  one  pefee^t.  of  fat  left  therein  The  above  analysis™ 
mlde  by  Prof  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Genevn.  N.  Y  when 
testing  the  cows  of  the  President  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Mr.  r.  cronsou, 

N Mother  apparatus  or  separator  can  produce  an  analysis  to  compare  with  this. 

It  Makes  The  Most  Butter. 

The  orize  for  the  largest  per  cent,  of  yield  in  butter  of  any  dairy  or  factory  in  the  great 

S23SS  S5T5  sass  SSS LftCKTho  sets  his  milk  in 

the  Cooley  Creamers. 

The  Greatest  Value  of  Manufactured  Product 

Awarded  to  Hiram  Smith.  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  obtained  from  1,000  lbs.  of  milk,  at  the 
SatfonafDalry Mil waukee? 1882.  Wisconsin  has 480  butter  factories. 

The  Best  Product. 

Orleans,  1SS5;  first  premium  Creamery  butter  at  New  England  Fair,  Bangor,  , 

first  p-emium  and  sweepstakes  at  Vermont  State  Fair,  1885. 

Besides  these,  bmmreds  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Best  Record  in  Milk  and  Cheese  Factories. 

The  Merchants1  Street' Factory,  Lawrence,  N.Y.,  paid  its  patrons  net  $L7o  per  hundre 

In^W^H.^Gfiliert’s^acto^rrRicWandf  N.  Y.,  it  required  less  than  17  lbs.  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  ot  butter. 

The  Best  Record  in  Cream  Gathering  Factories. 

The  Wapping  (Conn.)  Creamery  paid  its  patrons  for  the  entire  year  of  1884  J1%  cents  per 
Tb^  AmhersMMasB. ^Creamer y^for^he  same  time ’  P«jodjts0^°°8  26  centS  per  p0Und' 


Vapor  and  Water— 
fiesh,  Mineral  y 


UNIVERSAL 

BATH. 


GOLDEN 


THE  BEST  l  Oontoina  no  oil.  Boos  not  fade  or 
streak,  not  color  tli«  InJttoninllt.  It  wiU  coin* 

60  per  cent,  more  batter  Ulan  any  Other  color  Ask 
your  druggist  or  dialer  for  it;  or  on  rweiptof^JC. 
we  will  Bend.  jiorttwul.  wimple  coloring  (Wu 
Butter.  TBY  IT  and  you  wall  use  imother .Write 
for  circular  xml  ehrotnO  Card.  free,  l>.  r  *  5> 

&  C  O. .No.  3028  Market St., Philadelphia. 


Also  a  Monitor  tube  that  throws  n  spray  a 
especially  prepared  Force  Pump  thai  thrm 
chemical 40  feet.  The  chemical  ts  certain  < 
to  fire.  For  circulars  address 

PROTECTIVE  H  I  M;  UO.. 

44  North  Fourth  Street.  FhUadcljihta,  Fa. 


can  do  tMr  own  Stamping  for  Em* 
broidery  and  Painting  with  our 
Perforated  Patterns,  which  can  be 


I  Mill!  t  A  l  uriorarm  i  au.  i  ■»,  which 
hall  V  I  fc«W  easily  trnnslerred  to  Silk,  Plush,  itft, 
and  ran  be  uM*d  over  unit  ovor*  Ottr  in*yv  outfit 
contains  30  ui-rlul  Patterns  (lull  Sin.1)  via.:  s  doz.  Fruit 
Designs,  for  Doylies,  one  spray  each  ot  Applt-BIos- 
soms.Pond  Lilies.  Daisies  und  Forge t-ine-nots,  Golden 
Hod  and  Autumn  Leaves,  Wild  Bosra.  Funhstafi.  Curved 
Spray  Daisies  nod  Koto  Buds,  corner  of  \\  lid  Koe^ 
Bird  on  Branch.  3  Outline  Figures.  Embroidery!  trips 
for  Planned  ami  Braiding,  ami  several  smaller  designs 
for  Patch  work  Di.eoratton*.  Ac.,  with  your  own  Initiate 
in  2-lu.  Letter  fur  Towel*.  Ujh  •  lkerr.hii-fn.  Ac...  with 
each  of  Light  and  Dark  pow.icr.  2  Pad-  ami  Direction? 
for  Indelible  stamping,  Xflo.  Our  Mat.  rat  o.f  Ntedtryorb 
for  1KH6  of  over  1U0  pp..  35  cts.  Hook  of  Dervm*.  15  etd. 
All  the  above,  81.  15,  postpaid.  Agents  Man  ted. 
FATTEN  PE ik  CO.,  fe  West  14th  St.,  New  1  o-fc 


Jronsou,  iJreeufield  Hills.  Ct ,  Pres  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Mr.  T_ 
th  N  Y  ,  Pres.  Holstein  Breeders’  Association;  Patterson 

Dutch  Friesien  Cattle  Association;  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sibley,  Frank. 
>v  E.  Fuller,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  owner  of  Mary  Anne,  of  St.  Lambert.- 
luite  90  per  cent,  of  the  celebrated  butter  tests  have  been  with  the 


LADIES’  SEWING  ASSISTANT 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

PULVERIZER  and  GIRT  COMBINED. 

ofc  TW1  ue  of  the  Jlunure,  Spread*  e  venly 

all  kinds  of  manure.  broadcast  or  In  drill,  in  one- 
tout  li  lime  reij aired  by  baud,  lllus.  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  M’F'C  CO,, 

— ^  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OOPYHIOMTCO  IMS 


PAY l NT  APPLIED  FOR 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


FARMERS’  CAPONIZING  SET 


HEN OH’S 

RIDING  OR  WALKING 
CORN  AND  FALLOW 


Enabling  every  Farmer  and  Poulterer  todohis  own  caponing 
A  fowl  improves  by  this  operational  follows  :  it  CTO,w^ 
and  again  as  large,  the  meat  becomes  whiter  atul  free  tn 
strong  taste  aud  50  to  100  per  ct.more  is  given  for  capon  0 
A  set  of  the  above,  with  full  instructions,  In  a  tine  case,  .e 
to  any  address  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price,  83.00. 

Wm.  H.  Wigmore,  107  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 8  the  largest  coulins 
jgf  surface*  takes  less 
^  cooling  material, 
takes  leas  labor  in 
^operating  it,  and 

f  GIVES  THE 
BEST  RESULTS 

Has  a  glass  the  whole 
’  depth  ot  ciin  that  allows 
■  t  outside  the.  condition 
Sifof  the  ndlk  without 
touching  the  Creamery, 
I  atul  can  sec  tho  creuln- 
iflline  the  whole  length 

Bin  drawing  ofl.  It 
jlfaiaea  «D  Creum 
r  DCtiveeii  inilkiiiga. 

For  circular  address 
ppn  Sole  Manufact’r, 

|  bn  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


With  double  row 
Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Attach¬ 
ments  complete  In  one 
Machine.  Received 
kj  medul  and  highest 


uwurds  of  merit  at 
the  Great  MoatlierD 
exposition,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  and  a 
nn inner  of  Stato 
Fulr.  la  1883,4  A- 3. 


AT  THE 
ex'b’n. 
I0RLEANS 
WAOPNW 


6  STORIES  FOR  30  CENTS  I 


Oiriale'"  llopiil»r  Hc*illiis.  Nunib 
throe,  oonlslnsliielollnwiiii  •»*  ooinpw'*  m«> 
which  Is  worth  *1.0#:  "A  UrMfl  fni  n  km,- 
BouihWnrUi;  "Ovrr  iho  Sen,"  l.y  Waller  B“* 
Ulco  1  “  Nnlllc,  th*  Clockm»k«r'«  l>«iigtit«r,  I 
"  Brenils”  York,"  by  Mu.y  C.m-11  0»y  :  "A  s 
TlirVnliuU,"  by  MuyCscll  H*y  i  “  lt«»pjn<  lb* 
Cod  I  fins.  It  .lonlslnn  nl»o  n  l"‘" >n 
tiiintod  In  iwoIt*  eo1nrs.»"4 1»  tmudsommy  tom 

dcslnrs,  grnisllsil  fiirMinjnwb^^  ^  c0.i  Pus,. 


Tliouaands  In  nso  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  d 
nmnd  already  tilts  season  Is  three  times  as  large  ■ 
last  vear.  Rellitblc  Agi’iitn  ivimti'd  In  all  unoccupii 
territory.  Send  for  catalogue,  uuUled  tree. 

Address  IIUJSVU  &  JJliOMGOLl t, 

Name  this  paper.  York,  I 


u:s.  STANDARD 

JONES 

SlNCHftMTON 


Our  Father  in  Heaven.” 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  a  series  of  Sonnets.  By 
Prof.  W illiam  C.  Richakds.  Completing  the 
series  of 


The  23d  Psalm. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Full-page  illustrations,  and  bound  in  English 
cloths  and  gilt  edges.  Price,  §1.50  each. 

Uniform  in  style  and  price  with  the  above. 
The  Mountain  Anthem. 

The  Lora  is  my  Shepherd. 

That  Glorious  Sony  of  Old. 
It  was  the  Calm  and  Silent  Night. 

Ring  put,  mid  Pells. 

Rock  of  Ages. 

Abide  with  Me. 

The  Rreaking  Waves  Dashed  High. 

*  Hannah  dune. 

*The  Vagabond. 

From  Greenland’s  ley  Mountains. 

Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night. 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee. 

Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud. 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 

He  gtveth  His  Reloved  Sleep. 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship. 
O,  Why  should the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud ? 

All  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  the 
starred  (*)  titles,  are  also  issued  iu  the  style  which 
has  become  famous  as 

THE  GOLDEN  FLORAL 

a  combination  of  the  illustrated  poem  and  the 
delicately  fringed  floral  Christmas  card.  Price, 
each,  §1.50. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.] 

MA  MMITIS— GARGET. 

W.  H.,  Holton,  Mich. — Tbe  last  week  in 
August  the  udder  and  teats  of  one  of  my 
cows  began  to  swell  on  the  right  side,  and  in 
a  fortnight  the  entire  udder  was  swollen  to  a 
great  size.  After  applying  all  sorts  of  reme¬ 
dies,  the  swelling  on  the  left  side  subsided  s  > 
that  I  have  been  able  to  get  milk  easily  from 
the  teats  on  that  side,  but  the  right  side  of  the 
bag  remains  swollen  and  is  as  hard  as  a  stone. 
Ten  days  ago  an  abscess  formed  between  the 
teats  on  the  right  side,  and  is  now  discharging 
white  matter.  What  is  the  best  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNK,  B.  V.  8. 

The  trouble  is  mammitisor  inflammation  of 
the  mammary  glands.  The  causes  of  mam- 
mitis  are  various,  and  any  local  injury  or 
irriiation,  or  even  any  general  derangement 
of  the  health  of  an  animal  iu  full  milk,  is 
likely  to  produce  the  disease.  With  cows  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  heavy  milkers  on 
full  or  flush  feed  at  the  time  of  calving,  and 
is  commonly  known  a3  “garget.”  But  any 
injury  to  the  udder,  a  sudden  change  to  a  diet 
richer  in  milk  producing  constituents,  and 
neglect  in  milking,  by  allowing  the  milk  to 
remain  unduly  long  without  being  drawn, 
“hefting,”  are  very  common  causes  at  any 
time  during  the  period  of  lactation.  Give  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces  of  gin¬ 
ger,  and  if  there  is  any  fever,  give,  twice 
daily,  25  drops  of  tincture  of  acouite  and  one 
ounce  of  niter  in  the  drinking  water.  If  the 
udder  continues  much  swollen,  suapend  itin  a 
sling,  prepared  by  passing  a  broad  bandage 
under  the  bag,  with  four  holes  for  the  teats, 
and  fastened  over  the  back.  Let  the  bandage 
contain  a  poultice,  preferably  of  spent  hops, 
until  the  active  inflammation  is  relieved,  and 
the  “cake”  reduced.  Add  tincture  of  bella¬ 
donna  to  the  poultice,  and  bathe  the  udder 
with  the  diluted  tincture  after  each  drawing 
of  the  milk.  Draw  the  milk  three  or  four 
times  daily,  with  a  milking  tube,  until  it  can 
be  drawn  by  hand  without  much  pain  to  the 
animal.  If  another  abscess  forms,  open  with 
a  knife  and  wash  the  discharging  surface  ouce 
or  twice  daily  with  a  one-per-cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  or  zino  cnloride.  Feed  mainly 
on  dry  food  and  give  water  sparingly,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  secretion  of  milk. 

GLANDERS  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  A.  H.  Fridley.  M.  T— My  mare  and  colt 
have  a  whitish  nasal  discharge,  and  the  glands 
of  the  throat  and  the  under  side  of  the  jaw 
are  lumpy ;  what  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNK,  B.  V.  S. 
Judging  ironi  the  brief  description,  this  is  a 
clear  case  of  glanders.  If  the  discharge  from 
the  nose  is  sticky,  gumming  the  hairs  of  the 
nostrils  together,  and  especially  if  coming 
from  one  nostril  instead  of  both  (yet  it  may 
be  from  both)  and  if  red  streaks,  patches, 
spots,  or  ulcers  can  be  seen  on  the  lining,  or 
Schneiderian  membrane,  on  looking  well  up 
into  the  nose,  together  with  the  nodular  glands 
on  the  under  rim  of  the  jaw,  as  you  indicate, 
you  may  feel  sure  of  glanders;  ami  any  at¬ 
tempted  treatment  is  undesirable  and  danger 
ous,  both  to  the  attendants  aud  to  other  hor¬ 
ses.  The  animals  should  be  shot  at  ouce,  and 
the  stables,  with  everything  with  which  they 
have  come  in  contact,  thoroughly  disinfected. 

If  the  above  characteristic  symptoms  are 
not  sufficiently  marked  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
animals  may  be  confined  and  carefully  treated 
for  a  week  or  two.  Give  a  laxative,  nutritious 
diet  with  frequent  steaming  of  the  nostrils  by 
feeding  hot  mashes,  and  apply  poultices  to  the 
throat.  If  the  nasal  discharge  and  swelling 
under  the  jaw,  do  not  y  eld  to  this  simple 
treatment  iu  a  week  or  two,  the  case  is  un¬ 
mistakably  glanders. 

J.  FI.,  IVeif  Granby,  Conn. — With  this  are 
two  apples,  which,  please,  name  and  give  mar- 
ktt  value? 

Ans  — The  smaller  of  the  two  was  Autumn 
Strawberry,  a  very  fine  dessert  fruit,  but  of 
little  market  voluo  except  for  a  near-by  mar 
ket,  as  it  docs  not  keep  very  long.  The  larger 
was  Ben  Davis,  a  valuable  apple  iu  the  South¬ 
west,  and  fair  in  tbe  North;  but  there  are 
others  ju.-t  as  productive  and  of  much  better 
quality,  though  when  grown  ua  fair  and  as 
large  as  the  one  gout,  its  handsome  appearauce 
makes  it  sell  even  in  the  North. 


NEW  AND  ORIGINAL 


The  Montour  Range,  Manufactured  by  The  Danville,  Stove  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Danville,  Pa.,  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  four  years,  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  leading 
Range  in  the  market.  It  is  fitted  up  with  Smyth’s  Patent  Duplex  Grate.  Has  the  largest  oven 
with  baking  qualities  unsurpassed.  Automatic  oven  shelf;  Extended  Fire  Chamber,  which 
adapts  it  perfectly  for  Wood  or  Coal.  Ash  Sbute,  deep  Ash  Pan,  beautiful  Nickel  Name  Plate 
and  Nickel  skirting  if  desired,  with  or  without  water-back  and  reservoir.  Has  elevated  pipe 
shelf  of  neatest  design.  This  range  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  is  without  doubt  the  largest  Range  for  the  money  manufactured.  It  is  made  in  different 
sizes,  and  ranges  in  price  from  Twenty  to  Thirty-seven  Dollars  and  Seventy-flve  Cents.  Every 
Range  Warranted.  Ask  your  dealer  to  order  one  for  you. 


The  “  Spanish  Calf  style  "  is  elegant  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  most  beautiful  in  designs  and  finish.  It 
is  unique.  We  offer  this  stvle  as  exclusively  our 
own.  and  are  confident  that  it  will  be  exceedingly 
opular  this  season.  Brice.  §2.00  each. 


Alligator  and  Sealskin  styles,  fall  gilt  edges, 
arc  likewise  beautiful,  and  must,  by  their  novelty, 
attract  wide  attention.  Price,  each'  §1.75. 

In  the  above  new  and  original  styles,  eight  poems 
are  this  year  Issued,  viz  ; 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee, 

Abide  with  Me,  Home,  Sweet  Home, 

My  Faith  Looks  Fp  to  Thee. 

Come  in  to  the  Garden,  Maud. 
Ring  Out,  Wild  Beils.  Rock  of  Ages. 
Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night. 

The  following  six,  viz  : 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 

Home,  Sweet  Home. 

_  .  Abide  icith  Me. 

Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud. 

It  was  the  Calm  and  Silent  Night. 

Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night. 
are  offered  in  the  exquisitely  lovely  and  daiuty 
SATIN  FLORAL  STYLE. 

The  covers  are  rich  white  satin,  impressed  with 
floral  designs,  aud  heavily  fringed  with  silk.  Price 


* **  Sold  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and 
sent  by  mail,  post-ptiid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


POULTRY  BOOK 


_  j®**  Oats  la  i  xlKt  6!  cups  or  currency  for  a  sis 

T  *"  *  r,u  ‘"*J  **  Will  acini  Frrc  und 

I  o.l|i.ilu  I  oullry  f«r  I  *  1 «- j,  i.ncl  I'onllrv  for  ” 

5X11, n't  far  guiur?  » copers.  The  amhnr,  0.  M.  T. 

Joliim.in,  has  hcil  l»n  tea, s’  successful  rt|K-riracc  In  the  rnslns  cf 
poullry.anit  kuour.  w.  si  he  Is  ulkins  »t«.uc.  The  book  lells  “  The  varieties 
aT.J’leil  for  1  letsu.  e  and  ProBr.’-  glvliu;  a  ,Seserlptloll  of  sac!.;  •  •  Mow  to 
'r'  diagrams  of  the  dUforent  styles: 

Men  to  soanaice  lurkets.ChlfL.-ii.  Ditrks  and  Ocese;  What  and  Hew  In  FW.1; 
Hew  til  Protect  f rum  Disease,  with  Ruined;  far  all  Diseases:  Nulceou  IacotiMors! 
Capons,**  etc.  Fully  Utastiatcd.  v«.vuuiiuuuora, 

inn  nnn  I'-**  »  national  Hrmtntton  of  nearly 

lUUlUUUl  loo.mio  |M)ld  subserilH-rs,  to,l  Is  avL n.ivvle  Iced  bv  ill 
,,  °  kuow  It*  vslnn  h'b-  the  Heal  of  auj  |u.f*.  ol  Its  class, and  It  \v,U  repay 
is  c*t  many  time*  over  to  every  neenpsut  el  a  village  -,,i  L  n  l  »„  home.  To 
Imi  .Ju.v  II  In  new  i.ornea,  *«  make  th  *  majjulllceu;  oiler,  being  c.ullJrtiC  that 
onceaaobSL-ubor  you  will  Hot  <ta  will  ..lit.  ’  * 

A  EDiiiT  onnv  cncn  TO  •vary  ntt*  »o*vptliic  cl«e 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING 


A  ifiUI  I  dUUFv  §  HttZ  ^..vcgsiw t •  ^ 

,  nl  t„  ,77  T  1  J!  ..  UW  ..  ■  •  nary  1.  l-dt.  we  will  ore-  it 

»*nt  In  addition  •* Move  to  Prapanate  and  Cross-  I'ruit,*’  by  Cn»*  TwMrd.  „ 

A.o,--.-"  HilsU-.k  cont.in .  *1- 1.  c.i.den-e.1  page,.  <U-.|  book  sire. 

.la  no 

other  publication.  It  tell*  how  to  propagate  aud  grow  alt  kinds  of  fruit,  with 
..... _!'*V  ;ho,vr,“*  Uow  lo  bud  and  .-Tift  ll  also  glT.„  directions  for  UvIqr 

out  pardons,  fruit  fm  os.  etc.  Thee,,  l»  .  •>.-.*»  btlxht  at  retail  ptf.-e  v.oulii 
»n*l  a  a,  cririn,  bill  tm>lcr  OUI  tiUtr  yuii  s«*«  for  uoOtiuir  1;  . 

>  >u  wnnt  ooly  on*  bunk,  aeU  the  otaer  U*  >uui*  — - ; 

V/HAT  OUR  RFAI1FRS  '‘Mrp  PenUrv  »n-l  Fruit  Biwiko  an- All  You  Advertin' 

i :!:? ^!w.Y!s*uv!r  cyir,,ai.J'?iJ  cur,  Vc.  04  moronom  3our  t’',uluy  Boolt «»“  tivn>  *">■  »> 

Hnoi  1  r  roul'*;>  Hinliiui-ifi-:  .iv.r-IO  years  and  my  own  experience  tells  me  that  the  an 

13  “““  . .  *»«»*  “• 

i>i;bli£«u)>.,>i  sp*wcFreLTM.issf°™!,r9fuo,U,‘i  “  “°‘  MtiafttC*ory-  xMnVl 


WAGON  SCALES, 

Iron  l.<ur«,  Steal  Bearing*,  Br&u 
T«r*  Be  a  rn  jind  b#Am  Box, 

®4SC>ani» 

JONES  b*  p»y«  th*  freight— for  fro# 
Prte*  LUi  meottoD  till*  paper  u>4 

•“sjss&s^vxr 


A'svviss  MILK  FOOD 

For  Children  PAST  Teething. 
Write  us  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGL0-SWISS  CONDENSED  MTT.K  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  3773,  New- York. 


We  sv-rvl  I'-.ia beaatilul  1  .intent  COMPLETE,  by  mail, 
poel-pnnL  loxuv  addresa,  lor  ONLY  $2.00.  The  len.es 

are  the  E:uu«  as  used  iu  '.Ii-C. rm  Itial  reiajl  lor  $10.00.  W'a 
also  send  View- .  Sbon-Bilis,  Leetures,  TieVets,  snd  full 
instructions  cunMinp  any  ivr.on  who  buys  a  lantern  to 
give  delightful  evt-ntftg  i-titoptsiiimcntsinchurches.school- 
boms,  and  their  own  h  -moe,  chirping  an  admission  oi 
10c.,  and  make  from  $  10  ll)  to  SinUl  at  each  exhibition. 
More  than  satisfaction  cunnuitt-.d  or  money  refunded. 
Address  G.  H.  W.  BATES  A  CO.,  Importers,  106 
Sudburv  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


W  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 

I  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  ns  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


CUREft°hreDEAF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  Artificial  Ear  Drums 

PERFECTLY  RESTORE  THE  HEARING, 

and  perform  the  m ork  of  ihc  Natural  Drum.  Always 
in  position,  but  invisible  to  other*.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  di,-.inclly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  lor  descriptive  circular  with  tes¬ 
timonials,  tree.  Address,  F.  H1SCOX,  S53  Broad¬ 
way,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Menrioa  this  paper. 


This  intersting  topic  fully  explained  in  a 
Twenty-Page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which 
will  be  sent  free,  post  paid,  to  nil  desiring*  it. 
Address,  Curtis  White,  P.  O.  Drawer,  Sfo, 
Rochester,  N.  Yd 


CHEAPEST  MAGIC  LANTERNS  TO  BEST  8TERE0PTIC0NS 


C  A  IT  ft|  P  C  C  its  Causes  and  Cure,  by  me 

w  H I  111.00  who  was  deaf  years.  Treated 
ny  most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  benefit.  Cured  himself  In  three  months,  and 


tP  with  Posters,  Prognuuntes,  ffii  r/v  ■ 
Tickets,  Screen,  mid  (O  Views,  SlaDU  i 
(b>  m»U  s 2. OO.l  At  TOM  VTIO  ORGANS  a  apcelaltv. 
OPTICAL, MOSICAL.ELECTKIC, MECHANICAL  WONDERS 
Ci  l/ayic  Lanterns  Wanted.)  ('lltlllouiie  FREE. 
UAUUACU  ORGAN  CO.,  PIHLADELPIU  V,  PA. 


IVI an  Wanted  stSS 

In  his  locality.  Respoustblo  house.  References  ex- 

■faanged.  GAY  &,  CO.,  12  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


_  Cured  himself  in  three  months,  and 

sinee  iheu  huudreds  of  others  by  same  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  suet  essrul  home  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  S,  PAGE,  133  Eastdbth  St.,  New  York  City. 


Contmued  on  page  781, 


no 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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DID  YOU  EVER  THINK 


EUREKA 

FINE  SALfj 

IN  PURE  LINEN  SACKS' 

|  DAIRYRjABLE  Usr 

Cheshire,! 

ENGUN:S;i,, 

.  ,  Mil 


tsoiik  “aaR  Is  salt.”  and  anything  possessing  a 
duets.  This  I*  great  mistake.  salt  has 
Impurities,  which  oc<  iision  stone  la  the 


THAT  IMPURE  SALT  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  HEALTH? 

But  few  persons  appreciate  the  difference  there  ta  Ip Ahe  quality  of  Salt  To  most  ‘ 

saline  taste  1b  considered  good  enough  tu  lie  used  linen  the  tableorin  bnltcrnnd  ottH  r  f  non  pn  _ 
nnajjhatvj'or  the  kianev*  and  ordinary  suit  contain*  more  or  less  Lime,  Magnesia,  ana  other  i 

blunder  um!  oilier  painful  diseases.  Tin-  hasn.l  been  senerully  appreciated  u: u Ml  I**1,-  j.}";- '  :’hTi7tT  e.^VerVbv  aVliniftcd  to 
granted  to  Thomas  Hlgglti,  E*q..  of  Liverpool,  Patents  for  an  improved  avstemi  ol  suit  luatjufactiir.  n, 1 ““  iSin  of 

in •  qji  ni.por  :iri  iv»vfTn»*nt  m  lliH  litie  hh  the  DfOCO*s  or  HrseeHlfcr  wa«  In  tnukiiH?  .<tt.iL  NS  hlle  the  purr  im  a  livvji  J1W  »  r  in-ejn  ox 

salt,  mam  in  the  ordinary  way,  (t  i*  dm  amUleal  item  .«  the  ^pftwof  «/un»«V,  >tM  Beales  a^bovmmen- 

Indeed.  usii.  a  poor  suit  in  like  uMntt  poor  thread  in  stfurtno  flood  cloth.  No  one  who  appret  I  it.  a  the  danger  or  diseases  above  men 

tioned  can  afford  to  use  commoo,  impure  salt.  ....  .  _ _ _  _ _ _ 

(IOLD  MEDALS  AND  HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  THE  GREAT  FAIRS  OF  TFIE  WORLD. 

i,<  rn,,.  egMsf-ji  kjjaMa,*  \%l&  *«  ?.rt“  fJSSSSSXl 

:  ffigg*"1™.::::::::::  1|||  r.  biff  SSSJf:  MS  ::::::::::: 

■■  lnt.-rniiHolinl*K^iilii.l.<iii-  lieib'...i'i'lie  i'Isi.  “  W...  IJV  K.W  OrtcK»»  . . ISM 

‘•T'nHU-K  1-miT  has  no  emial  in  Purl  tv  strength,  Flavor.  Uniform  Grain  of  Crystal,  Keeping  Qual'tv.  Perfect  p-ynesaand 
Chimpuei^^Aipppiudlced^iUry^tpcrta  admit  ihat^Swb^st  hutt.cu.nl.  c^ae  cauno^lje  m^ade  without  ‘;EJ7REIvA”  hAET. 


“EL  REKA"  SA  LT  gives  satisfuctry  results  both  to  merchants  handuogJMt  and  to  consumers  using  u.  i  iy  it.  a  wry  nisi  muss 

THE  HIGGIN  EUREKA  SU/r  CO.  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Office:  I  16  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


grocer  keeps  it. 


IMPORTED  CONCERT  FLUTE. 


~  -  V.  • 

= =  °g“3 

!«■*!  M 

tjrj  ^  j;  i-4? 
g  ~  -- 


in  in  oil  above.  IW-ct  «niMfnriwn  piamm^u.  r.vcry  mu-  tum  jhituuu-"”*  v'*'  ",MY . . . .  V 

eiKilbars.  Think  of  il !  no  more  tedious  ..moths  of  xudjr  to  mnster  nm,te.  Here  u 

.midv  forusc.  #nd  rcnillHnu  tt<>  pracliye  to  play  unfed  tr.  Send  nlon.e,  and  .0  thaCONCKHl  I  t.t  !  b  y  ou  will 

v  ”S.  “it  S^tTA  Iiiotev  gairr,fB<gT^  VsT""° 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS! 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

MARKS’  PATENTS. 

Thirty- two  Yearn  of  the  most  extensive  experience, with  the  most 
pati- factory  result*  i.f  any  manufacturer  In  the  wo,  1<I.  Ihe  confidence 
of  the  public,  popularity  among  The  crippled,  and  nattering  commend, 
atlon*  from  all  port*  f  the  world,  attest  the  superiority  of  the  Rubber 
Hand  n»d  Foot,  wh.ou  po«-ess  the  quality  of  vieldlnplo  every  ess-  utUil 
amt"  of  tlm  rihtural.  with  ut  the  use  of  com  plicated  hlhsc*  Joints  nud 
coi.tfl  vanoes,  which  only  annoy  ami  render  expensive  their  daily  use. 

The  accompany  lug  euf  represent,  a  young  man  Who  lost  both  logs  bv  « 

u  it  accldev  t.  one  uhove  the  knee  aao  the  other  twi  lucliea  below  Ho 
i,  able  to  wulk  onc-hnll  mile  in  8  minute*  without  n  cane  or  onv 
a-alav"  vec  except  hl«  art  dtclal  limb,  with  rubber  feet.  He  can  perform  a 
dav'H  work  without  unusual  fttUirue.  ran  ffO  np  iin<]  Gown  srntrs;  in  fact- 
can  do  any  of  the  ordiua.le-  of  life  without  exhibiting  his  loss 
ARMS  restore  the  appearance  and  assist  greatly  In  the  performance  of 

ln'uu»trated  pamphlet  of  iff)  pages  Sent  Free.  Alco  a  Nttw  System  of 
Me  m  •niN  rs  »>v  vviiirh  «  an  be  inaGc  nnu  •  cat  to  nil  parts  of  tne 

world  with  guaranteed  SUCCESS  without  requirinff  the  presence  of  tne 

patent.  Invalid  and  Rolling  Chairs  and  Crutches. 

C.S  GOVERNMENT  MANUFACTURER. 

MARKS.  701  Broadway,  New  York  City. _ 

Concert  Organette ! 

THE  CHEAPEST 
MUSICAL  LNSTIIUMEXT 
EVER  OFFERED. 

Tiii.  is  onlversaily  owned  to 
bo  tU«  meet  roiMtiletc,  per¬ 
fect,  and  euperlor 
liiBt.rniuent  at  Hsklnd 
-uvor tuaiuilacuired.  N,,t 
only  In  Its  form  more  ar- 
HkV,  and  Its  works  mnra 
emiple.  hm  It  contains 
double  the  number 
of  reed,  to  bu  found  In 
any  other  Inntrument  of 
It.  Ciw.rlptloti.  It  bas 
nlsn  the  nn usual  and  moan 
valuable  quality  that 

IT  CAN  BE  CHANGED 

Instantly  from  a  high  to 
alow  key  aidhaek  again 
Theroueert  Org’nnel  lets  fas* 

_  niRitintt  My-  wfiTiritoiheclriOVlxigronmu  flXOTirinoatr® 

spoetablo per.ylt,  it  titiaser.rlncthenioMdnslrahjemlvimtHirem-i.r 

WSSTSS  IT  CAN  BE  PLAYED  BT  ANYONE 

even  i  1 1, dally  leuorunt  <■(  a  single  note  ofmuslc. 


TWO  STOPS. 

TWO  FULL  SETS 

OP  ORGAN  REEDS. 

With  a  Concert  Orgrtnelte  in  your . 
o/ou  con  give  dancing  parties,  and  it  it 

equally  appropriate  /or  sacred  music.  ffm,IW,u,1)nKn,M,i  . . . 

The  Convert  flrsnnette.  hast  wo  stops  with  two  sets  of  tr„.  (inert  a  n  .latroncei  t  Orgntl  K  ,  ■  jatf” 

number.  It  rival,  the  csbluct  Organ  In  the  power,  fullness  and  uw-et  melndlntistiean  of  ,t?  tones  all  thr  -  *g  1  .  ,^a 

price, only  &  J  ^-OO crcii  WiOiavo  tftiileup  nur  mind  co  enormously  tncroauo  our  brIcm,  xvoatooi* 
ehorteRttlmoposslMo,  WAYDAHothl* _ t  ^  ^  «« 

EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  Pollar  Concert  Orgnriette  for  Ollly  SCVGll  DOUBTS 

TO  AXYPERSOIW  WHO  Wlldh  ORDER  BBKOKB  KKU.lst  I»S«,  S«  Take  Advnntase  of 

thl"  oiler  now  and  Bend  your  order  at.  unco.  We  .end  free,  with  each  nrrto-,  a  pood  .election  ofrnnhe  anil  go  a  ran  teo  every 
dnstrnmept  I'orfert.  Wo  will  sendC  O.  V..  ir Three  ly.liar,  i«  sent  wlthjlie  order,  the  balanro,  tour  Dollars caii_bo  pam 
<at  express  orb  o  when  che  Orean-i 
attelsrerolveil.  SrmlP  r>  Money 
Order  of  bogle  told  hotter  to 


.  C  O  D..  irTbree  I'ellara  i«  sent  with  the  order,  the  balance,  Pour  Dollars  caiibo  paid 

World  MTg,  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


n*«M  MTTTTV  to  anv  one  seuding  u»  35  cento  for  6  months  subscription 
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ASKED  FOR  A  TIIOIKAMI  TIMES! 

LONG  WASTED  !  II  ERE  AT  EAST  ! 
Contains  2.TO  piece.;  short,  simple,  interesting! 
Suitable  tor  very  young  children.  A  book  for  every 
child,  every  home,  every  school.  I2mu„  large  type. 
1 1  Inmiiiutcil  board  covets.  Price,  AOe.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  It,  or  send  UU\.  in  stamps  to  the  pub- 
lishor.W.ll.  Harrison,  jr./difi  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Scientific  American 

^  ESTABLISHED  1846. 


The  moat  popular  Weekly  newspaper  devoted 
toscienoe.  ineonamcs.  engineering  aiseovorieB.  in¬ 
vent  ions  ami  patents  ever  published,  Kierynntn- 
ber  illustratnd  with  splendid  engravin ga.  This 
publication  furnishes  a  most  valuable  eticyelnncuia 
of  informal  i<m  which  no  person  (should  In'  without. 
The  popularity  of  the  SOIEMTUTC  AMICUK  aK  is 
micli  that  its  circulation  nearly  equals  that  of  all 
other  papers  of  its  class  combined  Trice.  fT  !J)  a 
vear.  Discount  to  Cl  tlb».  Sold  by  all  newsilonjcrs. 
MUNN  ,t  CO..  Publishers,  No.  3CLBroadway,  N.  Y. 

iatpai  nm  o  Munn  h  Co.  linvo 

ATrNTS  also  had  Thlrty- 
IHI  tn  I  Eiaht  years’ 

s^"-- “  pr.-u  Aice  before 
the  Patent  Office  and  have  prepared 
more  than  One  Hundred  Thou¬ 
sand  applications  tm  patents  in  iho 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Cavoatx,  Trade-Marks.  Copy-rights, 
Assignment 5.  and  all  other  papers  for 
securing  to  inventors  their  rights  in  the 
United  Stales  Canada.  England,  f  ranco, 
Germany  and  ether  foreign  countries,  pre¬ 
pared  at  short  not  ice  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Information  as  to  old  aiulng  patents  cheer- 
I  fully*  given  without  charge.  Ilantl-bookfl  of 
‘information  sent,  free  Patent-  obtained 
through  Munn  A  Co.  are  noticed  >n  lil”.  SGl,'n'''tl.= 
American  free.  The  ndvantAge of  mich  notice  is 
>vi*ll  undorstood  by  all  persons  who  wibli  tu  clis- 

PA4d^MT)NNtB>  CO  Office  SCXESTITIO 
AsiEBlCAli,  361  Rroativvay.  New  i  ork. 


For  choice  rending,  beauty  of  Illustration,  nntl  typo¬ 
graphy.  has  no  rival 

The  Hosm  MaoazTNr.  ulms  to  ho  that,  particular 
periodical  indicated  by  Its  name,  To  the  bonus  and 
up  •sides  of  the  people  It  inters  ns  an  IntlnmU*  friend, 
anil  tarnishes  to  nil  within  the  precincts  uf  homo 
agroeable  diversion  In  a  literary  form,  free  from  impu¬ 
rity.  and  designed  to  encourage  and  stimulate,  the 
practice  of  the  domestic  virtues  und  high  probity  in  all 
the  nflalr*  of  life.  -  , ,  _ 

In  addition  to  the  General  Literary  Department 
many  pages  are  devoted  to  home  dec, ,ntlloua  and 
household  affairs 

Terms:  $2.00  per  year.  Write  for  Fit  he  specimen' 
copy  and  club  rates. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  A-  SON, 

Philudclpliiu,  Pa. 


A  POCKET  KNIFE  FREE! 


Thr?  beautiful  i’ccKet  Knife  Mb  own  In  the  nhure  illualmtinn.  bar 
twii  hU.Jen  which  ^rr*  y unrant cod  to  be  of  the  fluent  uu*lUy  of 
l-Hf Uah  cjmI-hifuL  The  bundle  i*  of  Ono,  polfehed  wlule  buiie, 
linci!  tiDil  rivufed  with  brat*-  Itix  of  humly  nix«  for  the  poetet, 
atfd  Is  iuliuble  foi  cither  lidj  or  gi  utlcnmu.  It  U  u  thoroughly 
good  Knlbi,  well  made,  uubsUntlal,  nnd  fullr  querantwd  f»r 
quality  and  duraltUUq.  We  ptihliNh  The  Cricket  on  the 
llcurth*  u  Untt  ia-f'riee,  (H*ooltini»  lliuirtrauMi  uu-ntry  »u4 
Uamlj  pnper,  nued  with  the  choicest  fcu»Lug  mntur  for  tint 
fntoiiT  urele,  aud  tying  deilrou®  of  lneroas|ng  lt«  olre»djlat*;e 
circuuitiun  u»  iud^ikhi,  wo  mow  mnko  the  following  wtmcfof/uuj/ 
libctal  offer :  Uv*/n  Frtreipl  of  ontu  Twenty* Five  CtillUt 
t nil  semi  Thf  CVIeket  on  Iho  ItivuriH  /SirThrc**  Months, 

and  to  cr.iry  iraKutyrihcr  t re  Will  a 9'  nd,  bVc<*  ajui  poht-jxnd, 
th*  hand»viTu  Let  Knife  d»-*f7nf>ed,  Iti  nn'mlHT,  iho 

Pocket  Knife ooau  you  nothing;  Il  in  glvtu  free  tu  a  jircniluin 
with  tht<  paper.  Thu  1a  a  rare  opportunity  and  a  groat  bargain. 
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’Tiv'ir  PHILADELPHIA  SINGER 

Iu eluding  Tucker,  Huffier, 
m>x  ol  I  HemmeiH.  and  Ulml- 
ur,  ftii'1  uaital  outfit  ni  twelve 
pietiea.  Wsmntcd  3  years. 

i - »TKl  \l.in 

your  own 
hanxr  before  >  o  u  p  u  y 
one  rent.  AV>  other  oicinti 
mnehinf  tintuu/aeturtr  in  the 
I'ntu-il  stair t  (tares  to  make. 
tMs  ufftr.  T buy  are  harnl- 
l some,  durable,  and  llght- 
Aruniilnv  Ssmc  as  elher  com- 
■mIbs  charge  (mm  $A0  to  S50. 
I’nrehnar  from  tr*  mid  ottve  !y>30.  *,,r 

eireulnr  and  I  C.  A.  WOOD  A  CO., 
leatinioulals.  }  1?  N.  Tenth  *s-,  PUllud  it,  I  a, 


GUNS.  LISTS  FREE: 
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OUR  LEADER. 


A  full  ««ttof  oruumuutfil  Htditvii  nsiiio  Card*,  am!  Ageiitd* 
Haiiii»1u  Book  of  Novelties,  Jewelry,  etc.,  6  cent*. 

STAK  JTflWSIlINa  CO.,  SusLTOWt  Conn. 


A  COOO,  Strong,  rotlablo  "booting,  double 
biirriilnil  breui'h  loading  gqn,  with  plHinl  grip  and  iwhuniidlng 

locka  tur  S  |  5.  We  „ ,  W  pi.  |>,II.  I  tu  ullei  HlO  Urwext  pllt'UB 

aver  mum'll  mi  Reliable  Coods.  Bond  for  lance  Illua- 
irulod  Culttloguo  of  Flru  Aiiiih  ill) il  ouortlnir  GooiIh,  Sent 

Krea  C.  B,  OVEBB AUQH  &  CO.,  255  6207  Broadway,  N.7. 


Woi\TH 

SeXd*)^0H 

Dr.  J.  H.  SCHENCK  has  published 
A  NEW  AND  ELABORATE 

BOOK 

on  the  Treatment,  and  Cure  of 

CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER  COMPLAINT 

aho  dyspepsia 

which  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all 
who  want  it.  If  yon  are,  or  know 
of  any  one  who  is,  afflicted  with,  or 
liable  to  any  of  those  diseases,  send 
name  and  address  ( plainly  written)  to 
Dr.  J.  H.  SCHENCK  &  SON, 
(Name  this  paper.)  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RAISE,  MANAGE,  MATE  AND  .JUDGE 
THOROUGH  DICED  FOWLS. 

By  I.  K.  FF.i.cn. 

Every  poullry  ralsrrshonhl  htsvr  thluhriol. 

It  contains  the  ripest  ruaulin  ol  thirty  years  e  xperi¬ 
ence  ami  observation.  What  thla  book  dues  not  tell 
about  the  culture  of  Chickens,  Turkeys.  Ducks  and 
Geese.  Is  not  worth  knowing.  Thr  one  rrcogSlMHl 
authority  on  Mating  and  .lodging  thorough, 
bred  fowls.  This  vo lump  contains  Pill  pages,  pro- 
fusely  Illustrated,  benutlfnlly  hnnntl  In  chitb.  black, 

le  by  all 


For  sale 
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Bllver  and  gold.  Price?!. nO 
sellers,  or  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  pub. 
lishcr,  W.H. Harrison,  Jr,  315  W  abash  Ave., Chicago, 
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new  trails  without  cost.  Some  lo  tie  had  in  no  other  waj. 

Ihe  science  of  life,  ohlysi. 

BY  xaa.il.  POSTPAID. 


KHOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  ami  Physical  D>  bllity,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  in  man.  A  book  for  every  Utah,  > ouan,  middle- 
aged  and  old.  it  contains  125  prescriptions  for  a  1 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  Bo  found  by  Ihe  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  physician.  500  pages. bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  u  Oner  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  <  ban  any  other 
work  sold  in  t his  eonniry  for or  ibe  money  will 
ho  refunded  i  every  Insianee.  Trice  only  #1  to  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  (.  cuttl*.  bend 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  bv  tbeNadOlial 
Medical  Assoeluilon.to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Self  nee  of  Life  should  be  read  by  1  tm  young  for 
Instruetlou,  and  »>.v  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefl  r  ill  I .  —London  iMncet . 

There  1*  no  member  ..r  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  l>e  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  elWgrymKil.--Ayp.mau* 

Address  the  realm  'y  Medical  Inxlltute. ot  Dr.  W .  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  Ituinneh  Street,  Boston. Mara.,' who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  dlM-n.se*  reutorlng  skill  ami  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  liTif  dis¬ 
cuses  that  have  baffled  the  alclll  i'f  ~£L~Z¥  ii!J 
other nhyxlclutiR tispcclalty .  huetifTITT SC7 gT? T  U 
treated  am  ceasfullj  without  ttt|A D.  *  SUUUX 
iUHtanco  of  failure. 

Mentiou  this  paper. 

Buying  Seed*  requires  greater  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  seller  than  any  other  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Perhaps  no  grower  or  dealer  in  America 
tsinuro  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public 
for  strict  reliability  than  Is  Mr.  Tililngtmat  With  Ills 
“Puget  Sound”  hi  md  of  t  ubbuge  Beads.  lie  has 
customers  who  plant  out  21  to  50  pou-ds  of  seeds, 
the  product,  aggregating  hundreds  of  thousand*  of 
dollars,  being  at  stake.  Any  grower  tleslrlug  home- 
proof  that  these  seeds  are  the  best, will  be  referred  to 
persons  in  his  own  xtale  who  have  fully  tested  them, 
by  addro.slng  Isaac  F.  Tllllghast.  T,a  Plume,  Laek- 
awana  To.,  l’a. 
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Specialty:  ■  Patent  at  uses  before  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  Courts.  Reasonable  terms  Optnionasto| 
patentability,  free  of  uhqrgs,  8tnd  for  circular, 

100  NEW  &  POPULAR  SONGS 

I  v  If  tl  Select  tons  for  tin-  Autograph  Album,  and 
■  my  gr,  id  Catalogue  Of  Book*.  Novelties,  etc.,  st’Bl 
lYtip  to  nil  wli<>  scud  I  cts.  In  stamps  to  pur  mod 
lug  expense*.  I*.  O.  VieUcry,  Augunia,  illume. 

OH  (/old  Edge  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  new  Sample 
Book,  10c.  RUB  CARD  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB— Continued. 


PREMONITORY  SYMPTOMS  OF  FOUNDER  IN  A 
HORSE. 

C.  T.  H. ,  Xew  York  Mills,  Minn. — My 
eight-year-old  mare  was  driven  the  other  day 
about  14  miles,  and  was  driven  into  a  lake,  and 
on  returning  home  she  was  in  good  health, 
but  in  the  morning,  after  a  cool  night,  her 
legs  were  all  stiff  and  she  refuse  1  grain.  The 
stiffness  increased  during  the  day,  and  she 
was  sore  all  over,  so  that  she  couldn’t  lie 
down.  There  was  so  high  an  inflammation 
in  the  side,  near  the  flank,  that  she  flinched’ at 
a  touch.  As  treatment,  I  drew  about  two 
gallons  of  blood  from  the  neck;  made  her 
sweat  with  warm  fomentations  and  gave  her 
aconite  and  then  about  a  quart  of  linseed  oil. 
This  treatment  made  her  all  right.  What 
was  the  matter? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  were  premonitory  of, 
and  would  have  resulted  in  founder  had  they 
not  been  checked.  They  were  probably 
brought  on  by  drinking  to  excess  while  fa¬ 
tigued— there  is  more  danger  in  giving  water 
to  a  horse  that  is  fatigued  than  to  one  that  is 
simply  heated— by  hard  driving  to  which  the 
animal  was  not  accustomed,  with  the  expo¬ 
sure  at  night,  chilling  the  whole  Bystem.  The 
giving  of  the  aconite  and  oil  with  the  sweat¬ 
ing  was  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  but  the 
bleeding  was  excessive  as  well  as  undesirable, 
and  could  well  have  been  omitted.  Since  the 
inflammation  did  not  settle  in  the  feet,  pro¬ 
ducing  founder,  no  further  treatment  was 
necessary. 

SMALL  FRUIT  QUERIES. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont ,  Can. — 1.  Will  it  do  to 
plant  grapes  between  raspberries  six  feet 
apart?  2.  Is  seven  feet  apart  too  close  to  have 
grape  rows?  3.  I  have  an  apple  orchard  with 
trees  12  years  old,  80  feet  apart;  if  I  plant  a 
row  of  grap«3  in  the  mid  lie,  can  I  plant  still 
a  row  of  black  caps  between  the  grapes  and 
trees?  My  land  is  in  the  city  and  high-priced, 
and  I  wish  to  crop  it  to  Its  utmost.  4.  Is  Fall 
as  desirable  as  Spring  for  planting  grapes, 
black  cap,  and  red  raspberries? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  think  that  when  rasp¬ 
berries  are  set  this  distance, they  would  occupy 
all  the  land,  bo  that  grapes  would  have  but  a 
sorry  show  between  the  rows.  2.  It  will  do 
with  small-growing  kinds,  and  where  land  is 
dear.  We  should  prefer  eight  feet  for  most 
kinds, and  especially  for  Concord  aud  Niagara. 

3.  You  can  do  so  in  such  a  case,  as  black  caps 
do  tolerably  well  in  Urn  shade,  if  well  fed. 
But,  remember,  you  are  putting  a  good  many 
mouths  on  a  small  space,  and  they  must  have 
food, or  the  bodies  they  feed  will  not  be  robust 
and  strong;  therefore  gi ve  plenty  of  food  in 
the  way  of  bone  dust,  ashes,  or  muriate  of 
potash,  and  some  sort  of  nitrogenous  manure. 

4.  We  prefer  Spring,  unless  extreme  care  is 
used  in  banking  over  the  freshly  planted 
plants, the  earth  to  be  removed  early  in  Spring. 

TnK  VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

E.  K.  L.,  Mt.  Herman,  X.  J.— Where  near 
this  place,  is  there  a  good  veterinary'  school? 
What  is  the  prospect  for  a  young  man  engaged 
in  the  profession? 

ans.— We  do  not  know  of  any  nearer  to  you 
than  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  217 
East  84th  Street;  the  New  York  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  2*>5Easfc28d  Street.,  and 
the  American  Veterinary  College,  14 1  West  54th 
St.,  thiseity.  Wethink  agood  veterinarysur 
geon  has  a  much  better  chance  of  making  a 
good  livelihood  than  a  medical  surgeon  of  a 
like  degree  of  skill  and  experience.  While 
ordinary  doctors  are  turned  out  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  every  year,  from  medical  colleges ^11  over 
the  country,  the  number  of  graduates  from 
veterinary'  colleges  is  comparatively  small. 
Of  the  first  kind  of  practitioners  there  is  a 
vast  over  production;  of  the  second  a  consider¬ 
able  under-production.  Of  really  skillful  vet¬ 
erinarians  there  are  not  half  enough;  while  of 
ordinary  doctors  there  are  four  times  too 
many.  A  large  number  of  the  latter,  finding 
it  impossible  to  make  '‘both  ends  meet”  by 
their  profession,  havetoeugageiu  other  occu¬ 
pations.  but  skillful  veterinarians  are  always 
in  demand. 

A  BALKY  HORSE. 

M,  S.  S,  Trumbull  Ch.,  Conn. — We  have 
an  eight  year-old  horse  that  drives  well  to  a 
carriage,  but  will  not  work  to  a  farm  cart, 
stopping  sometimes  when  coming  down  hill 
with  a  load ;  what  should  be  done? 

Ans.— This  horse  seems  to  be  an  old  hand 
at  the  business,  and  no  medicine  will  effect  a 
permanent  cure  except  a  dose  of  “swap.”  If 
he  is  reliable  to  the  carriage,  you  cau  change 
with  some  one  who  would  have  constant  work 
for  him.  A  blauket  thrown  over  the  head,  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper  thrown  in  the  mouth,  a 
twist  on  the  ear,  almost  uuything  to  take  his 
attention,  often  causes  a  balky  horse  to  start. 

Continued  ou  page  782. 


THE  CENTURY 

FOR  1883-86. 


The  remarkable  Interest  In  the  War  papers  and  In 
the  many  timely  artlctes  and  strong  serial  features 
published  recently  In  The  Cexturt  has  given  that 
magazine  a  regular  circulation  of 

MORE  THAN  200,000  COPIES  MONTHLY. 

Among  the  features  for  the  coming  volume,  which 
begins  with  the  Novembor  number,  are: 

THE  WAR  PAPERS 

BY  GENERAL  CRANT  AND  OTHERS. 

These  will  he  continued  (most  of  them  illustrated) 
until  the  chief  events  of  toe  Civil  War  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  leading  p-jrtKluuIil*  on  both  sides.  Gen¬ 
eral  Grants’S  papers  Include  descriptions  of  the  bat 
tics  of  Chattanooga  and  the  Wilderness.  Generals’ 
McClellan,  Buell,  Pope,  boagatreet  and  Jos.  E.  John 
ston  are  among  other  War  writers.  Naval  combats, 
Including  the  fight  between  the  ICearsage  and  the 
Alabama,  will  be  described.  The  *  Recollections  of 
a  Private”  and  special  war  papers  of  an  anecdotal  or 
humorousclmraeter  will  be  f  aturos  of  the  year. 

SERIAL  STORIES  BY 

W*  D.  Howells,  Ma'Y  Hallock  Foote,  and 
George  W-  Cable* 

Mr.  Howell’s  serial  will  ho  In  lighter  vein  than  ‘  The 
Rise  of  Silas  Lupham.”  Mrs.  Foote’s  is  a  story  of 
mining  life;  and  Mr.  Cable’s  a  novelette  of  the  Aca- 
dians  of  ’.oulslana.  Sir.  Cable  will  also  contribute  a 
series  of  papers  on  Slave  Songs  and  Dances,  includ¬ 
ing  Negro  Serpent-Worship,  etc. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

include  "A  Tricycle  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,” illustrated 
by  Pennell;  Historical  Papers  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
and  others:  Papers  on  Persia,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
Practical  and  popular  articles  on  ’’Sidereal  Astron¬ 
omy:”  Papers  on  Christian  Unity  by  representatives, 
of  various  religious  denominations:  Essays  on  Man 
n&l  Education,  by  experts;  etc.;  etc. 


SHORT  STORIES 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.-, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  H. 
H.  Boyesen.T.  A.  Janvier,  Julian  Hawthorne.  Rlchari 
M.  Johnston,  and  others;  and  poems  by  leading  poets. 
The  Departments,— “Open  Letters,”  “Brlc-a  Brae,” 
etc.,  will  be  fully  sustained. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Will  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  which  has  made  The 
Century  Engravings  famous  the  world  over. 

PRICES.  A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year.  To  enable 
new  readers  to  get  all  the  War  Papers,  we  will  send 
the  12  back  numbers  November,  1SU,  to  October,  1SH5, 
with  a  year’s  subscription  beginning  with  November 
lSS5./t>r  $6,00/0  r  the  whole.  A  subscription,  with  the 
12  numbers  bound  In  two  handsome  volumes,  $7.50 
for  the  whole.  Back  numbers  ou.y  supplied  ut  these 
prices  with  subscriptions. 

A  free  specimen  copy  (bach  number)  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Me  til  ion  this  paper. 

All  dealers  and  postmast  ers  take  subscriptions  and 
supp  y  numbers  according  to  our  special  offer,  or 
remittance  may  be  made  directly  t  » 

The  Century-  Co.  New  York. 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

An  illustrated  monthly  periodical  for  boys  and  girls 
appearing  on  the  ‘loth  of  each  month.  Kdited  by  Mary 
Mopes  I  lodge.  Price,  25  cents  a  ti  Wilber,  or  #3.00  a 
year,  in  advance.  Booksellers,  newsdealers,  post- 
masters,  and  the  publishers  lake  subscriptions,  which 
should  begin  with  the  November  number,  the  Jirst  if 
the  volume. 

St.  Nirnot.ss  aims  both  to  satisfy- and  to  develop 
the  Ui-tcs  of  Us  constituency ;  and  Its  record  for  the 
past  twelve  years,  during  which  It  has  always  stood 
as  It  stands  to-day,  at  (lie  head  of  periodicals  for 
boys  and  girls.  Is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  Its  excel¬ 
lence  during  the  coming  season.  The  editors  an¬ 
nounce  the  following  as  among  the 

LEADINC  FEATURES  FOR  1885-6. 

A  Serial  Story  by  France*  Hodgson  Bur¬ 
nett.  The  first  long  story  she  has  written  for  chil¬ 
dren  . 

A  Christina-*  Story  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

With  humorous  pictures  by  his  little  daughter. 

“George  Washington”  by  Horace  E.  Seud- 
•ler.  A  novel  and  attract Ive  Historical  Serial 

Short  Stories  for  Girls  by  Louisa  >1.  Alcoa. 
The  first— “Tie  Candy  Couuiry’’-lu  November. 

New  “Bit*  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks,”  by 
“H.  II.”  Thl-*  series  ronn «  a  gracious  aud  fitting 
memorial  of  a  child  loving  and  child-helping  soul 

Papers  ou  the  Great  English  Schools,  Hug- 
by  aud  others.  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

A  Sea-(’on*t  Serial  Story,  by  J.T.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  will  be  life  like,  vigorous,  ami  useful. 

“Jenny’s  Bonrdiug-llouse,”  a  serial  by 
James  Otis.  Dealing  with  newsboy  life  aud 
enterprise. 

Frank  It.  Stecktou  will  contribute  several  of 
his  humorous  and  fanciful  stories. 

“Drill.”  By  John  Preston  True.  A  capital 

school-story  for  boys. 

The  Boyhood  ot  Shakespeare,  by  Bose 
K  iugsley.  With  Illustration*  by  Alfred  Parsons. 

Short  Stories  by  scores  of  prominent  writers  In¬ 
cluding  Susan  Ooolldgo,  ft  H.  Boyesen,  Nora  Perry, 
T.  A.  Janvier,  Washington  Gladden,  Rossiter  John 
son,  Joaquin  Miller,  Sophie  May,  Hezekiah  Butter 
worth,  w.  o.  Stoddard,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
ami  niauy  others. 

Entertaining  Sketches  by  Alice  W.  Rollins- 
C’has.  G.  Leluud,  Henry  Kekford,  Lieutenant 
Sell watka,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  others. 

Poems,  shorter  contributions,  aud  departments 
will  complete  what  the  Rural  New  Vorker  ealls  “the 
best  magazine  for  children  !u  the  world  ” 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  Nkw  York. 


The  Maynard  Rifles  and  Shot  Guns 

IVJEW  OFF-HAND  TARGET  RIFLE  MODEL  OF  1882. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


WITH  PISTOL  GRIP  STOCK.  TIP  STOCK,  AND 
SWISS  BUTT  PLATE. 

For  If  anting  and  Target  Practice  at  all  ranges,  the  “MAYNARD” 
more  completely  -.applies  the  wants  of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen 
generally,  than  any  other  llille  iu  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can 
be  used  on  one  stock  and  for  accuracy,  convenience,  durability  and  safety, 
is  not  excelled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  descrihin*  the  new  at¬ 
tachment  for  using  rim  and  centre-fire  ammunition. 


MASS.  ARMS  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


do  note,  Studi  pi< 
♦  rv  played  In  u  true 


lllPMfHMK  THE  GEM  ORGANETTA 


rinyi  HymnTunes,  Popular  Airs,  Quadrilles, 
Polkas,  Waltzes,  Reels,  rind  Hornpipes, 
with  a  cleanup*,  Hcuurn:  y,  ami  rjr«rivi*  of 
execution  which  hut  tVvv  performer.-*  inn 
equal.  A  mMr»*  Child  run  \)ln\  It. 

Itux  and  all  kiiiilri'd  tin*iruiuviU2»ftre  md  only 
I’lpcfflftlvc  In yu riei  eu>»Vfd  by  a  iViv,  hut 
they  #ri»  11  mill'd  u»  a  (»\ w  s*  t  mild.  The 
Organetta,  with  it^  aufoimriir  Miu*ic  dicfut 
nqiri-’Fi’iitf  fonfh  or#an  and  orguuUt,  ma*ic, 
muslcinn,  nml  mid  so  !«■  ad¬ 

mirably  mlapctd  for  Singittje  Parties,  Uui-I 
fin*  UartU’*',  and  for  the  Vuiouir 
EiitorlniiimDiit.  Simply  turning  rtiu  lit¬ 
tle  crunk  fi’udxthf'  nm«ic  •tripK.Ijiosvn 
the  t»dluw*.  aud 
produce*  the  rnu- 
«lt*  The  »»w*t  «,**- 

quisljt*  iritis  at 
caailv 

produced 

as  a  5i  n— 


nr{ <£  C  Oar idyjuct  is  t*i  have  it  introduced  With¬ 
in  1 11/8  2)w$  cut  d’jlnv,  so  as  hi  «vll  thousands  the 
regular  i.ricf  fi'.r  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS, 
Hitt!  t*.  this  mil  I  am  willing  to  offer  Fir«»t  One 
at  $2.25,  tte  cray  one  sold  ►»*!  1  k  otfinr*.  We 
k  in  return  that  yott  allow  ilio  instrument  to 
your  frieuiU  who  ure  >uie 
kto  order  at  regular  priio*. 
The  inelrunient  bpcaks 
itself,  —  it  sings  its 
own  firaisvs. 


BUY  IT  FOR 

CHRISTMAS, 


it  nml 

conrji|i0it<vd  o|»fnnif  %iria  play«*d  as  p«Tf<vrty  as  a  .ituvlo 


hri-tmas a«wl  Xrxr  Yenr  *  nf  f*.t 
Approai ■tiinjf.  New  i*  the  time  to 
orwr  tyufure  the  Holidays. 


*>' ' '  11  '  ''  1  1  n,u*,<  pro!u  *d  i»n*  nd'HliotiM  and  4M  red  ■  t  n  popular  tti  -  a  , 

HDrAkicTTA  ;  4’nS7~  ••  F*w  rents*  |M»r  D7.il  fcr  vfnix  A  of  uiiiMf  goes  free  with  -Huh  i»i»p.  ‘The 

OnuANtTTA  u  uir  lt»ti.!»- weet^t,  and  most  hirerc’wtinc  tmi-ic’itl  bidnuiti'iii  v»*r  produced,  ®nd  will  repov  lr*  rf»*t 
in  v-umirm-  nijoym-  ,r  #  iiundr,d  T,.ld.  QDCPIAI  OH  I1AV  HCCCD  1  *  Intrr^r-  n.:r  $5  ORCANETTA?$ 

^  OrCulHL  OU  UHT  UPrCn.  at  once,  ui  1  „  i, , 

adv.-rtl-.'in -•’n*  :ind  ^2-2o  with1  )  dark,  b**A  and  -hip  lh“  Organetta.  ^xartly  the  Airnr  we  b«-tl  for  $5. ill.  You  Should 
order  immediately,  and  in  no  •*»»•»•  litter  than  -W  fiDiii  the  iltm*  y«u  ruceiri*  this  impiT.  if  you  do  fHtt  wWt 

ln<muiiOHt  yotir-i  It.  v,,ii  ili'uiM  =at#i|  viiup*ali' <*t*  lltlw  oiler  AT  ONCE.  f*VCU  If  you  an’  ubilged  In  burrtiw  tap  ni'tnnv, 

as  you  can  easily  sell  the  Organetta  and  realise  a  itood  profit.  N“  «iii  h  ffllfT  was  ever  made  Jt  win  \m  ag-.i-rt. 
Taki*  advantage  of  If  in  Idle  tin*  oppfirttnPtr  U  raUr»,  OUR  PROFIT  must  conic  tYom  future  sales.  OUR  CONFIDENCE 
In  Its  tiunnim*  Mart  I.-*  in  great,  that  nr  h.  when  one  I-  tntnxluced  In  a  town  or  vi'dage  It  m*U1  !  n.  doren  nr  th  ore 

at  the  regular  price,  and  we  desire  to  niuXc  each  pimdui***r  lYain  a  ti  m  n  onr  agent,  and  If  you  cart  help  as  to  litUFoducQ  them  to 
your  friends,  we  shall  e«tcem  if  a  cr,  .’?  /nvor.  Kaelose  $2.25  svith  i!il*  notice,  and  \yh  win  ^hlp  the  Organetta  at  once. 

a. Mr--**,  c.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  I06  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONTAINS  3  SETS  OF  REEDS.  VIZ; 
One  SVC  T^ri-t  Tower  Pal  S,ib-ltn«-  Kr-oJ*. 

One  8t-t  Evii  .i  sltvljr  P\irr,  Svevt  Melwll*  lu-r J-. 
One  Set  Ricn.  Mellow,  Svnootb  D(«m*mii  KtnU. 

One  Set  Charmingly  Brilliant  Olertc  Rri-da. 
Oti.'  S.-t  l1|.-j--nig, Soft.  Mrl".li’.-’js  \  loin  Kee-N. 


I A II  nCWc  Iww  c  a  Um- 
I A II U  Oit  e<l  nail  i  ber  of 
uurv.  Graiul  anil  Ui> 
■ht  Pianos  ir.  elegant 
:m*i.*o*l  ' h-ivlng 
ry  modern  lmpi 


REMEMBERnec"1/ 

siu-y  to  s*  ml  ne  referem-c-* 
is  to  your  lesponsihllity 
and  Organ  will  he  shlr-pwl 
von  on  10  (ImvV  tesl  glaj. 

•Ill  v- - -  - - pAn.-l 

mivc  ••  *••  «.  •  Ov-«n  *|. r 

prloo and  pay  freightS-j 


osilillity 
1  shipped 

If  It  suits  you' are  to  senri 

ua  us  i :  _ 

if  it  does  notsuit.  you  can 
return  it  and  we  will  pay 
freight  t»vth  ways. 


very  modern  Improve- 
aent,  which  we  will  sellut 
•really  rvduced  prices, 
lies-  pianos  are  wiri  int- 
d  r.  .r  S  years,  ami  will  be 
hipped  on  1«  days’  test 


ONLY 

WARRANTED  A 


FOR 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS  i 

$100  ORGANS -IS®?;  REDUCED  TD 

SHHJUED  OW 

1 0  Days’  TEST  Trial  Before  PAYMENT  is  Required. 

S’i’OQL,  l.v*llimit»  B«J«K  and  delivery 

_ ■■■■■-'ii  tuiirj  Cir.  here  Vlil  !..■■■■ 

The "OHt  llX  STK,Vl.OKG.VN"haa  never  before 
been  offered  for  less  tUmi  $3t*X  We  sre  now  selling 
out  all  we  have  In  ft  .vck  (about  75)  AT  D.H5THAN 
AC'XT  VL  COST  TO  BUILD, 

S47.50  ONLY. 

READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BELOW 

5  Octaves,  12  Stops,  Sub-Bass  and  1  Knee  Swells 


Solid  black  walnut  ease, well  and  substantially  made, 
ami  elegantly  TlmMied  and  embellished  with  fancy 
frets,  eurvnl  oinaiiients  and  gold  tracings.  Patent 
Triple  Upright  Bellow*,  which  are  snper-or  to  any 
Bellows  ever  «p>nstj-uete>L  rollers,  handle*-,  lump- 
stand",  mtislc-poeket,  sliding  fall  with  lock,  and  all 
the  latest  conveniences  and  ini  pro*  i-ments. _ 


NKYV  STYi.KS  NQYV  HK.VDY  AT  REDUCED  PBinKS. 

UtRI’.F  n.T.rSTTfATTD  CATM.iYGUE  FRER 
Be  sure  and  Write  to  us.  We  can  save  toii  Money. 


DIMKNSlUNS.— llei-lit,  7'-  inches;  Lt-ngih.  If  inehes;  YVidth, 
SlmeLesi  Weight,  about  375  lbs. 


CORNISH  &  CO.,  NEW *J E RSEy| ?U . S. A. 


Till  ‘WOOLWICH’ 

Metal,  Perfect  Doable  Barrel 

Loading  shot  m, 


SnitisiSugtis  Era  Mini 

road' 5ft  ssflt 
a  tjlwW  fiOK 

Every  Part  Hand 
Slade  and  War¬ 
ranted. 


g^UOSGEST, 

1IGHE8T,  MOST  RELIABLE  SHOT  GU5  EYES  MADE  _ 

NOW  OR  NEVFR  IS  YOUR  PH  A  N  PF  V*  bf'8t  h  andmadn.  reliable  Shooting  Oaaflrermaoa- 


...  ; fnQMiiltli'iPibDpt  anywbflrv.  It  Istbo  Rruudest  Triiimuh  of  Intelligence  and  I>i-actL*tr 

nawnrhitaatlul  although  It  !•  Very  baadeonw,  N  .1  other  broeeti*  loader  begins  Mt  bava  -taytidaKl  Ik*  thosu-pi* 
itoworrul  action.  It  h  a  Centro  Flro,  10  or  13  boro,  Strel  ltarrrls.  ilnolv  here,1  Has  verv  noMiri'!-.;,, 

HHhtinta’fbi  ‘  P»f»*  *r  brw-,  rhSlIsT  hond,'omo  case  har.K-n.-d  mouiSSn! 

\!*ra‘.au.a  T W1  ?*t  I  »'*  Varda,  It  Is  onoot  the  strongo.t.rms mTSSEt 


A ■*»■»  i  -lnin,  n  i9  ouo ui  atroncosl  Arms  drer  idaHu 

1*t'» only  weigh.  Optmada.  n  baa  taM^aaut  •  a#so 


.  Jpuunat.  it  hsa  Ml 'holiest  ci 

anyoowllladiiYlrvll  sail  tho«r»t  tilal  will  c'-tivl 


r..f  ■  a •  -•  —  •  —  •  -  ct  iiYluce  yon  lli^t  fou  tif’vor  t'V.k  alcht  ovtir  a  or  tru<'r  t  -  t.y 

Pormah®atly  ongsgedlh  the  sale  of  tho  Woolwich  MeUlOun  and  forth*,  reason  wo  rut  it  Ur  tho 
fiinViuTd. tl^,^ W T.^r<> n “fl^T0d  tf1iU  ®ratflr  and aportMnoa  will  concede  utobot/io  he*t  shootluT/g-a 

a?  nrt  «Sh  ^T.prlcn’  "1°  aat!»flo4  are  wooftho  grest  uisritaot  this  gun  that  wo  will  seo-i  1 1  C.  O.  D.  on  weulnY,.f 

Balance  of  bll  Itn  bo  paid  »t  express  offlen.  t»  •  '.ill  as  enough  of  these  rnas  are  sol  1 
,  i  ^ thlStll  Will  YUflWIi  ID  tllO  A  fUH’tlUC WoAshnil  l>11  ;  ttn  tTCA  DO  to  Ari  , .  1  ox  *  , , , 

"hersve,  kaewu.  Wuw  I,  tbotUe Sh-sa rS o f g«iln  " tSS^xcoHen t^??t*S  , S  SO  A 
Coding  tools,  send  r.O.Ordor  or  registered  letter  WOriCl  MtlHi  gCO.122  NSSSSU  StT00t>  NSW  YOlk 


FAI.T 


lioatOU. 


rmnov.i  __ 

and  K  I  S  U  1  AO 
TACKLE.  Cat- 
alogue  a*  i*  *•  ..* 
Price. 


FKEK. 

Bottom. 


J.  A.  K'YSS  ft  Co, 
i.  Mass. 


w 


tXTunro 


Mm,:  I  25 


taking  uj-devs  for  our  celebrated  off  port  ralte.  1’ 
tnow  ledge  i  f  the  business  unnecessary.  82,25  < 

Fr«*«*.  The  ug»-i«  realizes  $66  profit  per  week  ou  only! 
irders  per  day.  Belli;’  Bros.  A  Co.,  C+t  Brooruo  St.,  N.  Y 


Per  Cent. 
P  HO  FIT. 

revioua 

Outfit 


fHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Children  Cry 

For  PITCHER’S 


COUGH  AND  SWOLLEN  UDDER  IN  COWS. 

C.  W.,  Bartlett,  D.  T. — Two  of  my  cows 
cough  and  sneeze  very  hard.  The  udders, 
too,  are  hard  and  swollen,  and  there  is  not 
much  milk,  and  what  there  is  is  carded  and 
stringy.  One  slipped  her  calf;  that  of  the 
other  is  living.  What  should  be  done? 

An8.— Give  to  each  animal  one  pound  of 
Glauber  salts  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  then 
take  one  dram  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna 
and  four  drams  of  saltpeter;  mix  with  sirup 
or  honey  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  smear 
upon  the  back  teeth  twice  daily,  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  at  leisure.  Equal  parts  of  ammonia 
and  oil  applied  to  the  throat  externally  will 
be  beneficial.  Foment  the  Bwollen  udder 
several  times  daily  with  warm  water,  using 
plenty  of  elbow  grease,  for  10  or  15  minutes 
each  time,  and  then  bathe  with  tincture  of 
belladonna  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
water.  The  milk  should  be  drawn  at  least 
three  times  daily,  preferably  by  a  hungry 
calf,  if  the  udder  is  not  too  tender.  If  the 
milk  continues  to  be  lumpy,  inject  into  the 
teat  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  five 
to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 


'lOW!  Exclusive  Territory.  Book  absolute! 
•Extracts  Inuu  AgwttPs  licpurt,”  etc.,  tultUxas  N.  0> 


Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery. 


Ah  n.  mnunzine  for 
children  from  4  to  10 
years  old  enn  never  ho 
snrpMssod  iu  the  beamy 
of  it*  i  1 1 ust ritticius,  or 
adaptability  of  it*  wto- 
i-io#  and  |>oentH,  nil  of 
which  are  original. 

Specimen  copy  free 
to  any  address.  News¬ 
dealers  sell  it. 


U? _  _ _ 1  Agents  wanted. 

One  year,  S  l  .50.  Single  Copies,  I  5  cte. 

Russell  Publishing  Co,,  36  Bromfieid  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


§  SOLDIER’S 

Dfnnnn  something 
n  E  G  U  R  (J.  New.  Kbowtag 

w  Enlistment, 

Discharge, Battles  participated 
In.  wounds,  promotions,  etc.,  ami  a 
place  to  record  decease.  A  nraifnlfl- 
rent  work  of  art.  Striking  st.  cf  por¬ 
trait  of  Lincoln.  Crant.  Sner- 
man  and  Sheridan.  Pottle  -venes.  etc.,  mak¬ 
ing  n  beautiful  plot  ere  for  framing  when  tilled 
out.  will  iirorc  an  liitercutlner  reeotd  fo r  all,  and 
a  price  I  om  souvenir  to  post,  rtiy.  Highly  undon-etl 
by  leading  military  men.  Those  who  lost  soldier 
friends  during  or  si  sot-  the  wnr,  and  every  veteran  now 
living,  will  f>e  >nre  to  order  one  or  more  copies, 
finnn  ARCI1TO  Mtti  reap  a  snlgnitul  harvest. 
UUUU  flutw  la  Apply  at  onevfor  territory  .  It 
will  nil  bo  taken,  reiee  bv  mail,  postpaid,  Sl-SO.  Ad- 
d-esq  O.  R.  NIVER,  Publisher.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  any¬ 
thing  so  really  worthy  of  notice  as  this  Complete  Stamping  Outfit. 
While  the  price  is  almost  ridiculously  low  for  the  entire  outfit,  the  num¬ 
ber }  excellence  and  variety  of  the  articles  furnished  almost  exceeds  belief 
Even  for  a  family  to  doits  oivn  stamping  the  outfit  would  be  of  great 
service  ;  but  when  it  is  realized,  that  by  mea  ns  of  the  instruction,  sam¬ 
ples  and  materials  that  are  included  ns  “Outfits,”  any  lady  can  easily 
become  &  proficient  in  making  choice  Kensington  Lace  of  most  elegant 
and  graceful  patterns,  and  become  skilled  in  executing  every  description 
of  perforated  stamping  and  thus  make  a  nice  addition  to  her  income 
in  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  way,  it  would  seem  that  scarcely  anyone 
would  neglect  taking  advantage  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity.  These 
stamping  outfits  are  particularly  appropriate  for  holiday  presents 
and,  in  our  opinion,  well  worthy  of  attentive  considertion. 


CHASED  RING. 
Sample,  by  mail, 20  cts. 


POPULAR  WEDDING  RING 
Sample,  by  mall,  15  cts. 


FRIENDSHIP  RING. 
Sample,  by  mall,  9  cts. 


BAND  RING. 

Sample,  by  mall,  15  cts. 


1 8kSolid  Gold  Rings 

ALMOST  CIVEN  AWAY. 

To  Introduce  our  flue  jewellery  to  iirwcuetoni- 
ors.  we  will  mind  the  following  goods  at  t.lu; special 
prions  quoted,  which  nre  about  one-fourth  the 
regular  price  charged  In  Jewellery  stores.  We  war¬ 
rant  eaoh  and  ull  of  the  following  goods  to  be  18k 
Solid  rolled  t.old.  With  each  ring  wo  send  a 
brand  now  catalogue  of  splendid  Jewellery.  Please 
gtveus  a  trial  order.lf  it  Is  only  fora  collar  but  ton, 
and  we  wilt  prove  to  you  tliat  wo  give  grander  value 
lor  less  rannov  than  any  other  ttrtn  In  America. 

SI'KCIA  I,.— These  spmtlul  prices  tiro  only  good 
to  FEBRUARY  I,  IG86.  After  that  date  you 
will  have  to  pay  our  regular  catalogue  prices. 


Illl  I  ■  ■  Wf  I'  lilt  i  1 I  tv  i  VA 

W  I  IK  U  made.  Costlv  outfit  FREE. 

ww  V/lll\  p,  o,  VICKERY,  Augue 


fewillLE sIH 


,“A  REMARKABLE  BOOK  ,  Ol  EdinblllWtq  Scot- 

.ij  c.no  ;  a  graduate  of  three  uiuversiiicF,  and  retired  iiitar  30  yuara1  practice,  hs 
I  writes:  * 1  The  work  1  •  i«i-leele»»  lu  v.-ilue,  nm!  ciili  iiliUed  to  re« 
mui  rnlc  society.  It  la  now,  atnrtllng,  and  very  il»Blt•tlollve.,, 

It  Is  the  most  popular  find  CompreheuBivc  boo1  •  Hncrof 

MEDICAL,  SOCIAL,  AND  Physiological  Record . 

P  r oven  by  the  talo  of  Hair  a  Hiiiiun  t ,  In-  the  niu-i  popular 
R  cndablo  Uv.au no  writlen  in  language  plain,  chaste,  mid  fumble 
I  nstructiVO,  prU';dU':il  t.nv-onutloil  ol'  "M'dicul  Common  Scm-c"  media 
V  notable  to  invalids,  snowing  new  means  by  which,  they  may  be  cured 
A  pproved  by  editors,  phjnauinus,  clergymen,  ciUtcs,  and  literati 
T  borough  treatment  of  subjects  eKpecmlly  important  to  young  men 
E  veryone  who  “wants  to  know,  you  know,”  will  find  it  mLtv.-.un  g 

4  Part?,  33  Chapters,  030  Pages,  200  Illustrations,  and 

A\T  L  \\T  TTI7  A  TIT  I  >  G  Just.  IntroduOed.  consists  of  s  scries 
It  Fi  it  T  JjA  lUll  D,  of  bmutifnl  colored  tiitiiloin- 

lciil  ctiart  *,  in  five  colors,  guaranteed  xoperior  to  any  before  offered  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  physiological  book,  find  rendering  it  again  the  most  allr.ieUvo and  nuiefe- 
Sellinu  A 17'\TrPLi  who  have alrr Arty  found  a  gold  mine  (n  it.  Mr. 
work  for  I\\X  lb  lx  1  D  Koehler  writes:  “I  sold  the  first  tux  books  in  two 
hours."  Many  agents  take  DO  or  100  ut  once,  at  special  rates,  Hend  fur  tortus. 

I?  I-?  T’l? _ «  16- page  Contents  Table  of  Plain  Home  Talk.  red.  while  and 

L  L  1  . J  .  blue  circular  and  a  sample  of  Iff.  Foote’s  JJtallh  Monthly. 
Standard  Edition,  83.25  1  Ha  me  print  and  illustrations,  the  ^ 
Popular  Edition,  1.50  >  difference  is  in  paper  and  binding, 

HURRAY  HILL  Plii.  CO.,  129  (i\.)  East  28th  St.s  New  York. 


STQCK-n  octo 

Lnibracmg  Horses,  LhCUo,  blicep,  Swum,  TVultry,  Bees  and  Dogs.  By  Hon.  J,  Periam  and  Dr.  A.  IT.  Baker,  V 


Coversevery  subject  pertaining  to  Stock  Of  Farm  both  in 


Iocs.  By  Hon.  J.  Periam  and  Dr.  A.  n.  Baker,  V,  S. 
o  Health  and  Disease.  Two  charts  for  telling 
Plates.  Farmers  clear  SIOO  n  month.  ACT 
hout  Competition.  For  Oontlilantial  Terms  and 


without  Competition.  For  Confidential  Terms  and 

hompaon  PuUi  Ce*,  $<*■  Lous,  York- 


A  Splendid  Christmas  Gifts 

ladies  Do  Your  Own  Stamping! 

With  our  Hew  ONE  DOLLAR  Outfit 

You  can  SA  YE  M ONEY  by  doing  your  own  Stamping 
You  can  MAKE  MONEY  by  doing  it  for  others. 

Good  $5  Stamping  Outfit  for  $1.00 

!'itaiMir”e  !<«*  ach  as  a.  Go  [Teaches  also  How  to  Stamp  Plush. 


l  ion  in  KeiwiBBlou  KmUrold-  land  other  Atlleheg. 

aKu4t«Hqr.ngI*«dU^P^‘- 

1  noxheataUni  Pints  Powder.  *18  "i.otitfitsro  tS™ 

I  Felt  Tidy,  With  dc^  .lanW  „blo  fo£»tamp“ug  B 


work,  with  l  knots  of  sUk  ' Wl, 

and  UOOdlO........ Pnwul  Rack,.  Lamhrentilnu.  y 


lull  inis,  elr.oi^  in.,  lor  iiau  Felt,  &0.  Teaches  the  Kenn- 

]  illustrated  ttoiik  of  I  tisi  me-  ington,  Plush  Ribbon 
lion  in  UemiillKloU  KlUhrold-  and  other  #tUe»>«8.  AT.o  Unit  to I>o 
®S7  ,v”,rU  *5  -  ktxaiyuroNv  lustre  PAiNTi.Mi, 

»  *  *.  =  Tlo.  patterns  conioli.t-Ll  It. 

?  thl»0tit#tsr«»l|  u«oful  and  deal  r 

4  fc^'Vofloik  “bl°  Htitqauds.I.amp 

a ^ WOrk'  witb*  kiio.sof  BUIS  _  and 'litole-Miin.  Tidies,  Poylic. 

and  nooUlo. . .  «uB  (’»wolR»ckflLimibrcqtililfii  Spius- 

Retali  Value . $5.00  tiors.gtc. 

I  vine  ofKuscs.  sh;  tn.  wide  1  Single  Itnote  and  Hud  vxSlu. 

1  llttlb  lilrl.  t  in  nigh  biim  li  ori’oiiKlcK.  <v  lii. 

1  Ulllen  a1,  In.  faigli  1  boucli of  I4o«cs .1  Itud-,.  SxSIn. 

l  little  KutterUy  l  sprigorGuMcn  Mod.  ♦  in.  iiigt, 

1  little  Itird  .  1  sprig  nr  Daisies,  4  In.  high 

l  lllrd.txs  Inches  _  t  spriworHtiiilnx.  6 In.  hlgU 

l  design.  Two  tMvls  on  Branch  I  single  But  trreup.  2x!  Ut. 

1  sinrnml  Anchor  Isprigor  Asters  In. 

1  di-sign  i>f  Child’s  Kncn  1  aprlgof  BnrlierUes,  3  |n  high 

I  Sprig  of  I»n Isles,  txt  In.  l  vine  of  Leaves.  i*r  in  man 


1  vine  oFKuses.  S1-;  in.  wide  1  single.  Ilmae  and  Bud  7x2 li 

1  little  lilrl.  in  lush  T  burn-li  ori’n„Kle«  4*r  In. 

1  Kitten,  a1.,  In.  high  t  bit  noli  i>f  linsos  A  Buil,.  w 

i  little  KtitierUy  i  *prigort;ijidi-n Hod.  t  in.  i 

1  little  Itird  .  1  sprig  of  Daisies,  4  In.  hlgli 

1  Hlrd.  4x6  Inches  t  sprlgurHtuilnx.  filn,  high 

l  design .  Two  Owls  on  Branch  t  single  But  t  croup.  2U  lu. 

1  Star  anil  A  nr  hoc  lsprlgof  Asters,  SxS>4  In. 

1  design  i«r  t  lillrl’s  Vnrn  l  sprlgof  Burberries.  3  In  h 

1  Sprig  of  br»  Isles,  4x6  In.  1  Vine  ol' I. eaves.  l*f  1„.  wtui 

growing  rleRigVi  of  Violets, for  Iauubrequius,  ii  vino  of  I'olnt  Russc  Nt  Il  Iu  s,  in  In.  w  ide 
Acfo  Indies  high  Snow  llnKe  designs  for  <  rnr.y  I>a  t  cl,  nrk 


1  Single  Dnls.v  n  ud  Ferget-tne-nof  -  W  In, 

1  Bnrlgof  Uaebelor’s  Dm  ton.  I  u  high 
1  cluster  of  Sr  raw  berries.  S.VX3  in. 
l  sprig  of  Forget-nic-not  s,  t)^x£  in- 
l  bouquet  of  Dnlsles  and  Forget-me-nots  HI  in. 
l  vltie  ol'Uaihies  uuil  Ferns,  6.Li  Ju  wide 


l  s  rlporsoolloiisrorsklrts.lnfaut'sBlauketttcl 
l  vine  with  scollop, ai„  |„.  wide 
l  llruldli.g  Vine.3  In.  wide 
i  Rroidlng  Vlnn.lk  In.  wide 
Design  ofCrylng <  liild  forTIdy  In  outline 
l  outline  design,  Boy  and  Girt  skating,  <  in. 


With  the  Outfit  You  Can  Learn  the  Art  of  the  Kensington  Embroidery.  leuru  | 

Perforated  Stamping,  uud  do  your  own  stumping.  Toil  can  silorn  youi-tioasiiwiihliuudrodii  of  IjiuhhiPiI articles 
oi  kcnsinKton  Embroiiioi  r.  Ton  can  teach  the  art  of  Kensington  Embroidery  and  Stamping  uud 
do  e  tn  broidery  for  others  Mauyyoung  ladles  wlioiiejon i>o»lii«*»  with  oui  Kinoroldery  Ouillt,  are  nan  doing  a  uuj  pretty 
Bud  paying Lu»1pAt«  "D TJi  11/f ■C'H/r BVD  thnoutiro Outfit  will  bo  nVT"U  TinT  T.AU  TWO  outats  ft  i ,75 
In  llielrown  homo#.  XWCiiJlIhiYiDlhXb  #ontlnaboi  for  only  UHJj  Xj  \J  tk£w  FOUR  outfits  for 
ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS-  Got  three  of  your  Mendstn  Baud  with  you  and  get  your  own  OUTFIT  FREE  l 
Seod  Postal  W«.  llousy  Older  UJ.-lJ  /1a  A  f)  f)  UnnAfln  Cittnnf  Mattv  V„v,L 


or  Becli-terod  L-tt.-r,  Fn.tnge 
Stamps  takeu.  Seud  all  orders  to 


S-  Get  tbreaufyourirtendB  to  suud  with  you  oud  get  your  own  OUTFIT  FREE  ! 

World  ManTg  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York! 


ERUPTIONS  ON  A  MARE,  ETO. 

C.  H.  B.,  Niagara,  D.  T.— About  three 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  dandruff  in  the  hair  of  a 
mare,  and  pimply  eruptions  all  over  her 
body.  Lately  she  has  been  troubled  with  sore 
shoulders,  which  would  not  heal.  She  eats 
well,  and  when  taken  out  for  exercise,  starts 
briskly  off  and  appears  as  well  as  ever  ;  what 
is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans.— The  scurfy  eruptions  may  be  due  to 
some  constitutional  disorder  with  neglect  in 
grooming,  or  to  a  vegetable  parasite  produc¬ 
ing  Parasitic .  pityriasis.  If  due  to  the  latter 
it  is  contagious;  but  not  in  the  first  case.  Try 
thorough  grooming,  with  the  free  use  of  the 
wire  card  to  remove  the  scurf.  If  this  does 
not  succeed,  break  up  and  remove  the  crusts 
with  strong  soap  suds  and  then  apply  iodine 
ointment,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  The  harnesses,  brushes  and  combs  will 
require  a  similar  treatment,  while  blankets 
may  be  thoroughly  boiled.  Give  a  generous 
laxative  diet,  and  twice  daily  half  an  ouuce 
each  of  powdered  gentian,  ginger  and 
sodium  carbonate.  Dissolve  one  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  quart  of  water  and 
bathe  daily  the  sores  produced  by  the  chafing 
of  the  harness. 

FAULTY  CASTRATION  OF  COLT. 

W.  H.,  Mount  Upton.  N.  F.— 1.  The  wound 
made  on  a  five  year  old  horse  by  castrating 
him  six  weeks  ago,  refm-es  to  heal,  continuing 
to  discharge  more  or  less  every  day;  what 
should  be  done?  2l  He  has  bad  a  cough  for 
the  last  six  months ;  what  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  8. 

1.  The  cause  of  the  wound  not  healing  is 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  general  system, 
or  some  irritant  in  the  wound.  The 
irritant  may  be  something  that  was  placed  in 
the  wound  at  the  time  of  castration,  tissue 
that  has  become  dead  being  cut  eff  from 
the  circulation,  or  from  the  formation  of  a 
tumor  on  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
Examine  the  wound  and  remove  any  irritant, 
if  such  be  found,  A  tumor  on  the  end  of  the 
spermatic  cord  is  to  be  removed  like  a  testicle 
iu  castration.  If  the  discharge  is  unhealthy, 
syringe  out  the  wound  daily  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  one  half  dram  to  each  quart 
of  water.  2,  For  the  cough  aud  improvement 
of  the  general  health,  see  “Chronic  Cough  in 
a  Horse,”  in  the  F.  C.  of  Oct.  17. 

TUMPKINS  AH  FEED,  ETC. 

M.  C.  A.,  Augusta,  Mich  —  What  are 
pumpkins  worth  to  feed  to  cattle,  raw?  2. 
What  for  hogs?  8.  Should  the  seeds  be  re¬ 
moved?  4.  Should  “ground- feed” — corn  or 
rve  and  oats  ground  together — be  fed  dry  or 
wet  to  horses? 

Ans  — 1.  Pumpkins  contain  about  90  per 
cent,  of  water  and  10  per  cent,  solid  matter; 
they  are  about  one  half  as  nutritious  as 
mangels,  and  less  than  one-third  as  good  as 
potatoes;  so,  fed  in  conection  with  dry  food, 
they  have  considerable  value  as  cow  food,  es¬ 
pecially  for  milch  cows  2.  They  nre  of  but 
little  value  as  hog  food  unless  cooked,  and 
then  if  corn-meal  is  stirred  in  and  they  are 
allowed  to  cook,  they  make  good  food.  The 
seeds  are  very  rich  food,  but  contain  medic¬ 
inal  qualities  that  render  them  unfit  for  food 
unless  first  cooked.  Always  remove  them.  4. 
We  prefer  it  mixed  and  moistened  a  little,  and 
it  is  much  better  if  mixed  with  cut  food — 
straw  or  clover  hay. 

F.  O.  8.,  Haw  Patch,  Ligonier,  Ind. — The 
apple  you  send  lor  name  is  a  Baldwin  without 
doubt — the  most  popular  apple  to  plant  in  any 
country  where  it  succeeds. 

Continued  on  page  788, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  Continued. 

SWELLING  IN  A  COLT’S  LEG. 

A.  H  ,  Skeneatelea,  N.  Y. — There  is  a  swell¬ 
ing  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  on  one  of  the  legs 
of  my  colt.  It  came  on  suddenly  and  feels 
soft  when  handled.  What  should  be  done  to 
it? 

Ans.— Puncture  the  swelling  with  a  small 
cannula  and  trocar,  and  draw  off  any  liquid 
it  may  contain.  Then  inject  into  the  sac  a 
solution  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  one 
part,  water  two  parts.  Any  swelling  remain¬ 
ing  after  some  time  may  be  further  reduced 
by  an  occasional  painting  with  iodine  tincture 
or  ointment.  If  the  swelling  proves  to  be 
solid,  or  nearly  so,  it  can  best  be  removed 
through  a  vertical  incision  made  in  the  skin; 
but  the  operation  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  part. 

J.  P.  D  ,  Gypsum  Creek,  Kas.—l.  I  inclose 
a  box  of  wheat  from  a  plot  20  feet  square, 
sowed  in  August.  It  came  up  well  and  grew 
finely ;  three  weeks  ago  I  noticed  it  turning 
yellow;  to  day  I  examined  itaud  find  the  roots 
full  of  something  resembling  flax-seed,  but 
with  no  sign  of  life;  what  is  it?  2.  What  shall 
I  do  with  the  wheat?  3.  Would  salt  kill  the 
insects?  1 

ans— 1.  It  ia  without  doubt  the  Hessian  Fly. 
The  little  flax  seeds  are  the  larvse.  2.  Plow 
it  over  by  all  means,  being  careful  to  get  it 
all  under  nicely.  It  will  amount  to  nothing 
if  left,  and  by  plowing  it  the  pests  will  be 
destroyed.  8.  Yes,  enough  of  it;  but  it  would 
kill  the  wheat  also,  so  plowing  is  cheaper. 

A.  M.  C.,  Baltimore ,  Aid — I  have  a  young 
mare  that  is  losing  the  hair  of  her  tail.  The 
skin  is  rough  and  scaly,  with  a  small,  hard, 
dry,  wart  like  excresence  near  the  tip.  I  do 
not  detect  signs  of  itching  or  scratching.  The 
hair  of  the  maue  and  tail  is  naturally  very  fine 
and  light.  W hat  is  the  cause,  and  what  Bhould 
the  treatment? 

Ans  —The  cause  may  be  constitutional  or 
due  to  some  skin  parasite.  Wash  the  tail  with 
Castile  soap  and  water,  and  apply  a  dressing 
of  mercurial  oiutment,  to  be  repeated  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Keep  the  animal  on  a  laxative  diet, 
and  give,  twice  daily,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
powdered  gentian,  ginger  and  sodium  carbo¬ 
nate. 

H.  F.  L..  Beloit,  Wis.—l  have  500  Concord 
vines  which  are  doing  splendidly;  what  four 
other  sorts  are  there  that  are  hardy,  of  fine 
quality,  and  strong,  rapid  growers,  two  ear¬ 
lier  and  two  later  than  the  Concord  ? 

Ans.  We  would  suggest  Moore’s  Early  and 
Eldorado  for  earliest— and  a  trial  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Brighton,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ver- 
gennes  and  Jefferson  for  later  and  latest 
They  may  not  succeed  with  you:  we  can  only 
guess. 

D  Z.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn.— I,  With  oats 
at  $1.00  per  cwt.,  what  would  be  their  in¬ 
creased  value  by  grinding  for  feeding  cattle 

and  pigs?  2.  Should  they  be  ground  coarse  or 
fine! 

Ans.— The  only  increase  in  value  is  In  their 
increased  digestibility,  and  it  depends  much 
■pon  how  high  the  animals  are  to  be  grained. 
Ordinarily  about  12  per  cent.  Is  added  by 
grinding.  2,  Fine,  by  all  means. 

R.  SC..,  Harman's.  M&- What  does  the 
Rural  think  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea? 

Ans  — I  he  Rural  New  Yorker  Pea  is  as 
early  as  any  that  we  have  tried.  It  excels 
most  ot  ers  in  bearing  larger  pods  and  seeds. 

A.  U  C.,  Bashing  Ridge,  N.  K— Will  it 
hurt  raspberries  planted  in  April,  1884,  to 
lime  them  now? 

Ans. — Not  in  the  least. 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  S.  L.,  Holman,  Wis._I  have  ja8t  read 
the  remarks  of  H.  A.  Terry  in  a  late  Rural 
about  the  identity  of  the  King  Humbert  aud 
tear  Tomatoes.  Did  that  witty  individual 
grow  them  side  by  side?  I  did,  and  having 
grown  the  Pear  Tomato  for  more  than  20 

if  nS’JV0UlC!  ,mVe  immensely  astonished 
f  the  King  Humberts  of  the  Rural's  Distri¬ 
bution  had  grown  on  any  of  my  vines.  They 
are  distinct  in  tint  and  flavor.  I  like  the 

,  g  Humbert  very  much,  aud  shall  continue 
to  grow  it  as  well  as  the  Pear. 

M.  c.  L.,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J.—“w.  " 

i.vrone,  Pa.,  in  a  late  Rural,  raises  the  ioter- 
esting  question  whether  pollen  is  at  ail  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  fruit.  Now  I  had, 
wo  years  ago,  a  patch  of  Manchester  Straw- 
rries  all  alone;  there  was  no  other  variety 
200  yards  of  them,  yet  I  could  see  no  l 
1  ‘fierence  between  the  fruit  on  these  and  that 
oa  Manchester  sot  with  Sharpless  and  Down- 
!UR>  Moreover.  I  plowed  them  under,  and 
as*  Sammor  strawberry  plants  came  up  from 
«eed  on  this  patch  as  thick  as  purslaue. 

Continued  on  page  785. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

cauliflowers  u  itii  your  I*,  s.  Snowball.  F.  e.  Hodman 
liocliester,  N.  Y. 

I  think  your  P.  8.  cabbage-seed  beats  Hie  world. 
Although  our  sununer  has  been  thedryesr  known  ii| 
forty  years,  1  raised  nice  early  cabbage,  and  now  have 
laie  ones  As  large  as  a  holt  bushel  measure.  — U  1. 
Wells,  Hood  il round,  1.  1„  N.  Y. 

Your  fleet Ih  gave  me  grout  satisfaction  lasl  year,  es 
IH'eiillly  Enl tier  <  cabbage-.  I ‘ordered  some  from  four 
different  dealers,  and  yours  were  tho  bent  of  all 
tttio.  H.  Cl.KVKt.ANb,  Chimhrta,  ,Y.  V. 

l  received  nine  premiums  on  vegetables,  nearly  all 
IttSt.  I  had  a  row  of  cAbbagew  tlur--,  and  stood  m  ar  it 
tor  three  days,  and  was  besieged  with  question*  and 
exclamations  regarding  It  which  were  eery  gratifying 
to  me.  To  all  Inquirers  I  slated  that  t  u**il  1*.  8.  seeds 
from  lsa#e  I1'.  Tllllagh.'iht.— .1.  ¥■  CLARK,  Jeddo,  N.  Y. 

The  seeds  or  cabbage  and  cauliflower  rroni  your 
Puget  Sound  stock  beaded  very  nicely,  In  some  cases 
decidedly  belter  than  the  saute  varieties  from  any 
other  source.  K.  s.  Hour,  tor  K.  I.  stiu'tevanl,  N.  V. 
State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Your  cottier's  Brunswick  cabbages  are  “  boss.”  t 
thought.  I  had  raised  good  crops  or  them  before,  but 
my  crop  which  1  am  now  harvesting  from  your  P.  S. 
Seeds  outlines  nil  preeedcnt.  1  have  beep  engaged  in 
market  gardening  for  years,  ami  have  had  seeds  from 
a  great  many  different,  growers,  but  yours  eclipse  them 
all.  They  are  ahead  oi  any  I  ever  tried.  They  germi¬ 
nate  quickest,  grow  the  laslcst,  anil  all  seem  to  la; 
superior  strums  of  ihulr  kind. — F.  1).  AUSTIN,  Oopotl 
hagen,  N.  Y. 

The  cabbage-seeds  I  received  from  you  last  spring 
were  the  largest  1  ever  saw.  I  have  one  ami  a  half 
acres  of  good  solid  heads  of  Premium  Elat  Dutch  nml 
Excelsior  Plat  Dutch.— I..  >1.  fUumuc,  i'eeoble,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 

I  have  had  double-the  success  with  your  seeds  which 
I  anticipated.  Last  year  I  sold  about  IHty  dollars' 
worth  or  vegetable  plttnis;  this  year  with  your  P.  s, 
seeds  aud  advertising  to  help  me  1  have  sold  over  8300 
worth,  t  sltnll  sow  About  thirty  pound- of  your  P.  S. 
cabbage-seed:,  next  spring.  I  urn  satisfied  that  your 
Plant  growers'  Association  Is  a  grand  thing  for  plant 
growers.  The  orders  I  received  through  your  ugrticv 
were  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  of  seed 
nml  cultivation  for  all  the  plants  X  grew.— R,  K.  sealy. 
Pearsalls,  b-  L,  N,  Y, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Pnget  Sound  cabbage  seeds  you  gent  me  were 
the  best  I  ever  tried.  1  will  continue  to  purchase  from 
you  as  long  us  you  sell  seeds  as  good  as  they  were.— 
,T.  I,.  McDamkl.  Moorsbom,  N.  C. 

The  P.  s.  cabbage  seeds  I  had  of  you  were  very  satis 
factory.  The  plants  I  set  out  August.  1st  are  doing 
splendidly.  They  are  the  remark  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  will  sell  many  plants  and  seeds  another  year.— 
Roukut  M.  ADAMS, Tyrou  City,  X.  C. 

OHIO. 

We  have  this  evening  finished  loading  the  tenth  ear 
of  cabbage  from  the  Pnget  Hon  ltd  seed  bought  of  you. 
We  are  well  pleased.  It  Is  \\  IthOHC  dottht  tho  best  cab 
huge  we  ever  raised.  We  shall  want  fifty  pounds  or 
more  for  next  year,  as  we  can  control  sales  to  every 
grower  for  miles  around.— Wilder  linos.,  Clyde,  Ohio, 

Your  P.  H.  l-’ot tier's  Brunswick  cabbage-seeds  were 
splendid.  They  grew  (be  best  cabbage  beads,  the 
largest,  and  most  even  ltd  I  ever  sow.  Wt  planted  out 
some  quite  early,  and  kept  on  planting  smite  every  few 
days  until  quite  late  about  the  ITdli  > . f  .tune.  All 
these  illtTereut  plantings  did  well.  It  appeared  c*> 


TESTIMONIALS. 

To  show  that  the  popularity  of  this  brand  of  cabbage- 
seeds  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but 
that  they  are  giving  unbounded  satisfaction  in  all 
sections,  wo  append  voluntary  testimonials  of  dlsin 
teres  tod  parties  in  various  States,  which  have  recently 
been  sent  ill.  Intending  purchasers  arc. Invited  to  call 
it  pon  or  address  any  of  these  for  furl  her  confirmation, 
if  at  all  skeptical. 

ALAll.l  MV. 

I  purchased  six  ounces  of  your  Puget  Sound  cabbage- 
seeus.  I  thtulc  every  seed  came  up.  and  all  grew  to  be 
line  stocky  plants.  All  who  purchased  plants  of  me 
were  well  pleased,  and  they  Informed  me  that  the  cab 
Imgeswere  the  finesr  they  had  ever  grown.— E.  M. 
Posey,  Gainesville,  Ala. 

ARKANSAS. 

T  used  your  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seeds  last  spring— 
Early  Summer  and  Jersey  Wakefield.  It  was  strictly 
pure;  every  head  was  of  one  type.  The  Seeds  I  have 
been  buving  for  several  years  past  have  been  terribly 
mixed  with  different  varieties  or  cabbage,  kale, and 
ruta  baga.— J.  B.  Glaser,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  everything  1  have  received  of 
you.  Your  P.  S.  cabbage-seeds  him-  given  unbounded 
satisfaction;  we  want  nothing  better,— L.  C.  Caucus 
ter,  Lookout,  Cal. 

CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  cabbages  from  your  P.  S.  seeds  twelve  inches 
broad,  t  wo  and  a  half  months  from  plaining,  on  land 
so  poor  that  a  neighbor  laughed  at  me  for  setting  i" 
cabbage.  I  shall  put  a  head  of  cabbage  bit  exhibition 
this  evening  »t,  market-. labelled  "prom  TUUnghust’* 
Puget  Sound  seeds,  sown  May  1st,'' which  I  have  no 
fear  of  being  excelled  liere.-t.  c.  Barnes,  Collinsville, 
Conn. 

All  of  the  seeds  purchased  of  you  last  spring  ger 
initiated  splendidly.  Isold  all  m\  plants,  and  cuulo 
have  sold  many  more  if  I  had  them. —A.  U  usd  ELI.. 
Silvermine.  Conn. 

DAKOTA. 

I  carefully  sowed  and  set  out  your  P.  8.  cabbagi 
seeds,  Wakefield,  Winnigstndt,  Early  Summer,  anil 
Fottler’s,  all  of  which  are  true  to  name.  The  plants 
sold  the  best  of  anv  1  ever  raised,  anil  the  most  singu 
lar  to  me  Is  the  Tact  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  over 
two  plants  Which  will  not  produce  good  heads,  which 

t troves  to  me  that  cabbage- seeds  should  be  grown  from 
tends,  and  not  stalks.— W.  n,  Williams,  Seedsman, 
T.  Crook  City,  V. 

FLORIDA. 

Everything  you  have  sent  to  my  order  has  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  People  come  Tor  miles  to  see  my 
cabbages,  ami  seem  perfectly  astonished  at  them. 
George  Osdoknk,  Francis,  Fla. 

GEORGIA. 

We  have  used  your  seeds  for  several  years,  and  like 
them  so  well,  that  my  husband,  who  is  editor  of  the 
grange  department  of  the  “Southern  Cultivator,” 
which  Is  the  most  widely  Circulated  agricultural  paper 
of  the  South,  Is  going  to  write  a  notice  of  their  relia¬ 
bility  for  the  next  number.—  Mas.  Sally  B.  Taylor, 
Pope's  Perry,  Ga. 

Toucan  have  my  full  indorsement  for  your  Puget 
Sound  cahbage-soeils.  I  never  saw  cabbages  grow 
finer,  and  so  large  a  percentage  to  make  good  solid 
heads— J.  c.  Beecher,  Atlanta,  Ua. 


AT  •  HONEST-  PRICES-^ 


seeds  procurable.  Experiencing  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  seeds  which  were  always  to  be  relieu  upon, 
he  took  the  best  strains  which  could  be  procured,  and  about  twelve  years  ago  emigrated  with  them  to  the 
tide-lands  of  Washington  Territory,  and  on  the  borders  of  an  immense  inland  sea,  known  as  Puget  Sound, 
started  a  seed -growing  ranch,  determined  that  with  the  help  of  his  long  experience,  the  best  seed  stocks 
all ai liable,  and  with  the  aid  Of  the  richest  natural  soil  in  the  world,  arid  a  climate  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  rhe  cabbage  family,  to  produce  a  brand  of  seeds  which  should  sing  their  own  praises  wher¬ 
ever  introduced.  How  well  he  succeeded  may  be  judged  by  the  testimonials  of  thousands  of  planters 
scattered  all  over  the  Union,  among  them  some  of  Hus  largest,  cabbage-growers  in  the  world.  For  more 
than  ten  years  these  seeds  have  been  sold  ill  every  State  without  informing  purchasers  of  their  origin, 
and  during  all  this  time  only  good  reports  have  come  from  those  who  have  planted  them.  Sold  in  this 
way.  they  were  offered  in  direct  competition  with  various  qualities  of  American  and  immense  qualities  of 
tho  cheapest  imported  seeds,  and  to  make  soles  to  new  ciisNdHWS  must  necessarily  compete  In  price  with 
all  other  quotations.  In  tftfe  way  an  immense  trade  was  built  tip  on  their  own  merits.  Believing  that 
most  cabbage-growers  prefer  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  an  article  which  they  cun  feel  assured  is  strictly  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  111  is  brand  of  seeds  was  offered  Tor  the  first  time  under  their  own  (lag  uiul  line 
colors  in  the  spring  of  1S84,  as  Tillinghasfs  1‘ugct  Sound  cabbage-seeds.  Aud  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  from  being  imposed  upon  by  unprincipled  dealers,  who  staial  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  great, 
popularity  which  at  once  attached  itself  to  them,  a  trade-murk,  as  shown  above,  was  devised,  and  will 
hereafter  be  printed  upon  every  label  and  bag  containing  the  genuine  article.  Purchasers  therefore,  in 
order  to  protect  themselves,  will  see  that  this  mark  is  upon  every  package  they  buy,  uo  matter  by  whom 
it  is  offered,  for  by  this  mark  on  the  package  you  may  know  that  the  seeds  contained  iu  it  are  genuine 
Tillinghasfs  Puget  Sound  stock.  We  only  ask  a  trial  that  growers  in  all  sections  may  be  convinced,  as 
thousands  of  others  have  been,  that  under  this  trade-mark  are  sold  tho  very  best  cabbnge  seeds  which  are 


ILLINOIS. 

I  planted  a  test  patch  of  your  P.  S.  seeds  and  .  .  . 
extra  selected  seeds,  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and 
.  .  .  .  Early  Summer,  and  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower. 
In  every  Instance  the  P.  S.  seeds  produced  i  lie  largest 
and  strongest  plains  and  beads.  Your  P.  S.  Can  1  i 
flower  plants  promise  just  as  well  as  ...  wonderful 
high-priced  Sealed  package  seeds.  Tilt*  P.  S.  seeds 
have  wou  the  victory  here.— GKO,  VV.  Stunk,  Port 
Byron,  Ill. 

INDIAN  A. | 

My  cabbages  topic  first  premium  at  our  county  fair. 
They  were  Premium  Flat  Dutch.  Your  P.  H.  seed  Is 
away  ahead  of  anything  before  seen  in  this  country  - 
I  have  made  a  big  advertisement  for  next  season.  All 
the  seeds  I  received  from  yon  were  extra  good,  aud  1 
want  no  others.— Chan.  KjmtitAW,  Lowell,  led. 

All  the  seeds  sowu  eunie  up  splendidly.  It  was  the 
vitality  and  purity  or  your  seeds  which  caused  my 
success.  From  yourP.  S.  seeds  I  had  one  head  which 
weighed  twenty-one  pounds,  ami  many  that  weighed 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  Two  premiums  were 
awarded  on  It  at  our  county  fair.— D.  P.  DliillL,  Dan¬ 
ville,  lad.’ 

'IOWA.  ’ 

'  The  seeds  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  extra  One  vegetables.  1  shall  use  only 
your  Puget  Sound  cabbage-seeds  next  spring.  Your 
seeds  gave  me  entire  satisfaction,  and  it  Is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  seeds  wo  buy  Will  grow  and  are  just 
as  represented.— James  W.  Gay,  Delta,  Iowa. 

KANSAS. 

One  word  In  regard  to  your  P  S.  brand.  I  think 
they  are  the  host  cabbage-seeus  I  ever  planted. 
My  <■  bbagv.s  are  all  stumpy,  solid  heads.  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  selling  the  cabbage  from  your  seed,  but 
eonriib- ruble  fault  has  been  found  with  the  cabbage 
from  other  seed  on  Recount  of  the  heads  not  being 
solid.  Ho  much  for  the  Puget  Hound  seed.— D.  W. 
Shannon,  Girard,  Kan. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  seeds  T  received  from  you  last  Spring  did  splen¬ 
didly.  The  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  beat  all  1  ever 
saw.  I  raised  eight  hundred  nlnnts  from  a  single 
package,  and  every  one  of  them  headed  up  solid.— J.  I*. 
Ellis,  Kenton  Co.,  Ky. 

LOUISIANA. 

I  have  been  getting  my  Seeds  of  you  for  several 
years,  und  am  fully  satisfied  that  they  are  of  rlie  best 
quality.  They  never  fall  to  come  up  and  grow,  and 
make  fine  plants.  Last  season  I  grew  the  finest  lot  of 
cabbages— aeklio  w  lodged  by  all  dealers— that  had  ever 
been  brought  to  Galveston,  Texas.  Some  of  thorn 
weighed  filly  six  pounds.  I  made  flltKlon  less  than  an 
acre  of  ground.  If  1  could  buy  plants  from  an  agent 
and  get  vour  Puget  Bound  stock  I  would  much  rather 
do  so.— g.  n.  alpkn.  Cameron,  La. 

MAINE. 

I  wish  you  could  see  my  cabbages.  I  got  first  pre¬ 
mium  at  oar  county  fair.  I  have  many  applications 
for  the  secret,  of  raising  them.  I  tell  them  all  tile  main 
thing  is  to  use  Tillinghast's  Pugei  Sound  seeds  every 
time.— L.  M.  SHEPHERD,  Temple.  Me. 

MARYLAND. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Puget  Sound  Flnt 
Dutch  cabbage-seeds  I  bought  of  you  last  summer, 
every  plant  heading  true  to  name.  Thanks  for  such 
good  seeds.— Albert  H.  Clare  Cambridge,  Md. 

M  ASSACH  USKTTS. 

Your  P.  S.  seeds  are  superb— fur  superior  to  any 
Others  I  have  ,-ver  used  Tho  plant?  were  strong, 
stocky,  amt  the  finest-looking  iu  color  and  general  ap 
pearance  1  ever  saw.  M,v  early  cabbages  are  heading 
nicely,  and  will  be  ready  for  market  July  15.— D.  0. 
Merrill,  Shelburne  Falls,  Muss. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  package  of  cabbage-seeds  which  you  sent  me  In 
the  spring,  of  the  Puget  Sound  brand,  was  the  best  I 
ever  bad.  I  have  now  -150 cabbages  grow  ing  from  It  In 
my  garden,  which  are  rile  finest  I  ever  saw  In  this 
country,  without  exception.  I  ln>p«  your  P.  S.  brand 
will  maintain  the  credit  and  good  quality  which  It  lias. 
— GrOROE  Al'-M  IN,  RoKednle,  Mich 

My  cabbages  did  finely.  Your  P  S.  seeds  proved  all 
that  was  claimed  for  them.  They  arc  the  best.  My 
plants  gave  general  satisfaction.  Nearly  every  one 
produced  u  fl lie  bend,  and  some  •  xtruurdhiarilv  large 
ones,  as  cabbages  from  some  of  the  plants  which  I  sold 
took  premiums  at  the  fairs.  -WM.Il.  Holt,  Corunna, 
Mich. 

MINNESOTA. 

Your  Puget  Hound  cabbage-seed  Is  the  best  we  ever 
grew.  The  cabbages  bended  wonderfully,  and  the 
heads  were  alt  large  und  Bollfl— Henry  ‘  0.  Boyer, 
Wyckoff.  Minn. 

The  p.  s.  cabbage  seeds  you  sent  me  were  planted  In  a 
shallow  box  April  lfith.  with  some  other  cabbage-seeds. 
Yours  kept  abend  of  all  others  in  size  und  appearance. 
-  R.  Kendall,  Lexington,  Miuu. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

NIAV  JERSEY. 

I  have  had  excellent  luck  with  the  Puget  Sound  cab 
huge  seeds  which  you  sent  me.  I  carried  the  day  In 
my  town,  selling  to  sonic  who  planted  to  sell.  1  had 
bought  my  banal  supply  of  seeds  from - before  I 

received  your  catalogue.  so  I  gave  the  two  an  lmpur 
t ini  trial.  Your  P.S.  seed  look  the  lead,  and  It  Is  ahead 
yet,— J.  K.  Davison,  Pomptori,  N,  J. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  P.  S  seeds  purchased  of  you  lusl  spring  produced 
the  best  cabbages  I  ever  put  III  tho  ground  Tliev  mil 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  pound*  each.  I  have  been  grow 
ing  cabbage*  now-  for  thirty-live  years,  nod  If  1  should 
plant  cabbages  for  twenty  year*  more  this  is  (he  kind 
for  me  if  the  seed  should  lai  a  dollar  an  outiee.  The 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  me  splendid,  also  the  Early 
Summer.  1  have  Marblehead  Mammoths  from  your 
P.  H.  seeds  which  weigh  forty  pounds  each  after  taking 
off  tlie  roots  and  outside  leaves,— George  Cann,  Santa 
F6,  N.  M. 

NEW  YORK. 

I  send  you  by  express  three  cauliflowers  as  a  sample 
of  what.  I  am  cutting  by  t lie  hundred  from  seed  sup¬ 
plied  by  you.  I  took  first  premium  for  three  best 


T  ESTI M  ON  I A  LS. 

MISSOURI. 

Your  seeds  proved  good  and  true  to  name,  and  as 
long  as  1  am  in  the  gardening  business  I  will  purchase 
of  you.— S.  Riley,  Waco,  Mo. 

MONTANA. 

The  Puget  Sound  cabbage  seeds  I  got  of  you  pro¬ 
duced  the  finest  cabbages  I  ever  raised.  One  of  the 
sons  of  the  sheriff  of  Lewis  mid  (’lark  counties  wns 
out  here  on  a  visit,  and  he  told  me  I  con  Id  easily  have 
taken  the  first  premium  at  the  territorial  fair  at 
Helena  had  I  exhibited  them.  Some  beads  weighed 
eighteen  pounds  or  more.— GeOHuk  Beatty,  Beaver 
Creek,  Montana. 

NEBRASKA. 

Your  Puget  Sound  cabbage-seeds  gnve  me  such  full 
satisfaction  that  I  will  forward  my  order  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing.—  R.  D.  Cross,  Boone,  Neb. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I  have  tested  your  P.  8.  cabbage-seeds.  I  put  them 

beside - ’g  extra  selected  seeds,  and  they  have 

proved  equally  as  good,  if  not  better,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  I  am  now  ready  to  recommend  P.  S. 
seeds.  E.  M.  Bt’LLAfib,  West  Swauwy,  N.  It. 


FARMERS’  CLUB — Discussion,  continued, 


Fortunes  are  squandered  every  year 
because  of  Clumsy  Implements  and 
Unreliable  Seeds. 

We  sell  only  the  most  Improved, 
Modern  Implements  of  Agriculture. 

We  sell  Reliable  Seeds  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  generous  crops. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
carefully  written,  for  our  new  320- 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  issued 


A.B.,  Flushing  L.  I.— Horticola’s  remarks, 
in  a  late  Rural,  ou  the  benefit  of  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  for  poultry,  induce  me  to 
tell  how  I  give  it,  and  I  think  my  method  is  the 
safest  and  moat  effective  way  of  doing  so.  A 
pure  salt  brine,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an 
egg,  is  kept  constantly  on  hand,  and  when 
meal  is  to  be  wet  up  for  the  poultry  puddings, 
a  gill  of  this  brine  is  put  in  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  meal  then  stirred  in;  thus 
every  particle  of  the  pudding  is  evenly  salted. 
For  full-grown  poultry  the  pudding  is  made 
half  and  half  of  Indian  meal  and  wheat  bran. 
This  is  placed  before  them  in  the  morning, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  eat  all  they  please 
till  the  afternoon;  thop  they  have  all  the  oats 
they  will  eat  in  the  a*mi  tug.  Thiskeeps  them 
in  good  condition  and  fine  laying  order. 
During  the  milder  season,  and  In  very  cold 
weather ,  cracked  corn,  as  being  more  hearty, 
heating  and  fattening,  is  added,  half  and  half, 
to  the  oats  for  their  feed  in  the  evening,  just 
before  going  to  roost. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  doubt  if  poultry  need  any 
salt,  or  are  benefited  by  it. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE. 

“  A,”  Tom  s  River,  N.  .T,— In  a  late  Rural, 
the  receipt  of  Vol.  I,  of  the  History  and 
Record  of  the  pedigrees  of  this  breed  of 
swine  is  acknowledged.  This  Record  asserts 
that  “it  Is  said  the  Du  rocs  are  the  old-fashioned 
Berksbires,  with  the  old  time  qualities  which 
made  that  breed  so  famous.”  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  who  says  this,  and  what  is  the 
authority  for  the  assertion  ?  Who  really 
knows  that  the  first  importations  of  this  sort 
of  swine  were  Berksbires,  and  who  can  tell 
us  exactly  how  they  have  been  bred  in  the 
United  States  ?  Have  not  the  produce  of  the 
first  importations  been  continually  crossed 
since  their  arrival  here  with  other  breeds, 
thus  making  the  progeny  of  the  present  day 
mere  grades  t  Has  the  compiler  of  the  Duroo 
Record,  or  any  one  of  the  breeders  of  this  sort 
of  swine,  ever  seen  an  old  fashioned  Berkshire 
in  England.  If  not,  how  can  they  tell  that 
their  Durocs  are  of  the  same  breed,  or  eveu 
quite  like  them  ? 


sSIVE  WAREHOUSES, 

189  &  191  WATER  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


WE  TAKE  THE 


Liberty  °f  Enlightening 
the  World! 


FRICK  COMPANY,  WAYNESBORO,  PA 

ECLIPSE 


VIBRATING  THRESHERS, 
HORSE  POWERS, 

SAW  MILLS, 

PUMPS,  BOILERS.Etc.  Etc, 


In  regard  to  the  Greatest  and  Best  of  all  Plows 


f TRACTION  ENGINES 


PLOWING  ENGINES. 
PORTABLE  ENGINES. 
STATIONERY  ENGINES 
SEPARATORS, 

COTTON  GINS, 


ENGINES 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  AN9  PREMIUMS  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 


Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  Director  of  the  N. 
Y.  Ay  Ex.  Station,  says  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  the  best  list  of  contributors 
of  any  paper  of  its  class. 


THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


The  original  throe-wheel  plow,  which  in  light¬ 
ness  of  draft,  thoroughness  of  work,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  is  the  conceded  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  whole  plowed  World.  Note  these 
strong  points;  Plow  in  front  of  driver;  no 
pressure  on  horse's  necks;  no  side  draft; 
weight  of  driver  over  the  furrow  wheel,  adding 
little  or  nothiug  to  draft,  but  keeping  the  plow 
down  to  its  work.  These  aud  many  other 
points,  fully  explained,  illustrated  and  proved 
in  our  descriptive  circulars,  sent  free  to  any 
address.  We  also  mail  free  of  charge,  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  by  John-with-a- 
Bunion,  with  six  tinted  illustrations;  the 
Story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  a  graphic  sea 
sketch ;  and  other  literature  which  will  amuse 
entertain  and  Instruct.  Address, 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
Saturday,  November  T .  1885. 

D  B.  S.-W.  S.  W.  |  M.C..  thanks- W.  G.  W.-S.  & 
P.-L.  L.  M.-Jt.  M.  S  -A.  M.  C.— C.  C.-F.  D.  C.— G. 

E.  F.,  the  Incubator  articles  will  soon  begin. -C.  E. 

F. ,  thanks.— A.  S  R.,  read  Mrs.  Fisher’s  articles.- A. 
E.  B.,  the  Sped  Distribution  will  begin  lu  February.— 

E. S  G-W.  F  MoC.-J.  E.  B.— W.  C.  H.-J.  M.  S.-L. 
P.  M  ,  thunks.-E.  S.— N.  L  O.-J.  D.  L.  J.  I*.  V.— K. 
W.  K.-E  M.  T.-J.  S.-W.  V.  C.-O  L.  J.. thunks,— F, 
D.  O.— E.  S.— II  H.  W.,  thanks— W.  li  —At  .  H.  N.-M. 
W.  F.— D.  L  O.—  C.  E.  A.,  sample  received  — W  G.  \V. 
-  A.  B.  C.-J.  C.  P. ,  thanks— E.  S.  G  -C  R.  R.-D.  S. 
M  -C.  C.-W.  F  L  -tt.S.  C.-L.  G.  S  — D.  B.  T  -G 
S.  C  -N.  C  -T.  0  -D.  O.  n.-M.  S.  S. -M  C.  A.-N.  D. 
U.  &  S.-J.  li.-.r.  P.  V  -W.  C.  H  — D.  L.  O.-J.  J.  J.  H. 

F.  C.  L.-a.  H.  T.-W.  F.  W.-J.  W.  E  -H.  C.-F.  G.  - 
S.  C.  S.  L.  M.-G.  U.-M.  L.  3.-S.  Z.— C.  P. 


WRITE  EOR  AGENCIES  A \D  SE.XD  FOR  CATALOUES. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OVER  30,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  warranted  to  suit  or  money  refunded. 

Price  of  Mills,  $20  to  $40;  Shellers,  $;>. 

DO  NOT  BUY  A  MILL  OR  SB  ELLER  ■util  you  have  seen 
our  terms  and  illustrated  circular.  Address,  with  stomp, 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders, 

PfTTSBCBC.  /*./. 


hotCun 


Revolvers 

^^Rifles, 

BfiBwEtc 


(  J  Ai i*£rc*t 

Qua Wer  fcjjPliUburglL. , 


JlO 


Horse  Powers,  G-rain 
Threshers, 


AND 


Combined  Clover  and  Grain 
Threshers. 


Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capac¬ 
ity  lor  separating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  «fc  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on 
grain,  aud  a  genuine  Clover  Jluller  in 
addition. 

E» {fines,  positively  the  most  desirable 
for  Lightness,  Economy,  Power  and 
Safety.  Boiler  has  horizontal  tubes,  and 
is  therefore  free  from  the  cb'jeciiouable 
matures  of  vertical  boilers. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  TO  AGENTS 


W  e  want  live.  Energetic  ami  Capable  Agents  In  every  countv  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  sell 
no  com  pet  Ion,  and  on  which  the  agent  Is  protected  In  the  exclusive  sale  bv  a  deed  given  for  each  aud 
sold  to  every  bouse  owner.  It  might  not  he  necessary  to  make  au  'Extraordinary  Offeo" 
nut  Its  a, 'liability  by  any  ugent  trim  will  lit  utile  It  whit  energy,  t  ....  «sem»  ......  »i 

Any  agent  that  will  give  our  budm-ss  n'U  nays’ trial,  an  1  rail  to  Hr  rat  leuM  *10  in 
Agent  who  would  like  ten  or  inure  counties,  and  work  them  through  -ub  agents  for  u 
ever  dared  to  make  >m-h  Offers,  nor  would  we  if  we  did  not  know  that  we 

tlmt  on*  of  our  agents  took  il  order*  in  uhe  day.  Our  large  desrrlptltvr  ■  l„  llllrr  lullv 

at  nuco  and  si  cure  the  •  ucv  lu  lime  for  the  hoom.  and  go  to  work  on  terms  named  lu  our  extraordinary 
country,  uud  ask  any  reads  r  of  tins  paper  who  reads  this  offer,  to  send  us  at  otice  the  name  aud  address  of  i 


a  patented  article  of  great  merit,  on  its  m*ri's.  An  article  having  a  large  sale  paving  over  100  per  cent,  profit,  having 
every  county  be  may  secure  from  us.  With  all  these  advantages  to  our  agents,  and  the  fact  that  tc  Is  an  article  that  can  be 

-  —  .  „  ... .  »o.d  agents  at  once,  butwu  have  concluded  to  make  it  to  show,  not  only  our  eoufldeuceln  themerlts  of  our  Invention, 

our  agents  now  at  work  arts  making  from  *ist)  to  460"  a  month  dear  and  this  fa?t  m  ikes  It  safe  for  us  to  make  our  offer  to  all  who  arc  out  or  emalovnient. 

■*“  ’  Iti  this  time,  oficHM  alf  .•jr/«'»seA,  can  ristur  i  all  gooff*  unsold  to  us, aud  we  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  them.  Any  dr  m  or  General 
' ,J  days,  an  I  fall  to  Hear  ni  |  cam  $7S0  iibore  nil  expenses,  can  return  all  unso’d  and  jrel  th*lr  money  back.  No  other  cm  pi  yer  of  mien's 
jnyo  agent*  now  making  more  thou  double  the  amounts  ive  gw. iron  t<-  d,  aud  that  by  two  sales  a  day  would  give  a  prorti  of  over  *1«  a  month,  and 
ireulnrs  explain  our  offer  fully,  and  then*  we  wish  lo  send  to  everyone  out  of  employment  who  will  send  us  ;t  one  eent  stamps  for  postage  Send 

offer.  \V>  would  Ukc  to  have  the  address  of  all  the  agent*,  sowing  niaehlae  solicitors  and  carpenters  lu  the 
all  such  they  know .  Address  at  once 


216  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


condition ;  as  it  will  keep  tlirui  Iree  from  lice  and 

MARK  THEIR  HAIR  SLICK  &  GLOSSY. 

For  calves  colts,  and  sheep.  It.  has  no  equal.  We 
always  have  a  Ful*  Stock  on  hand,  and  will  sell  in 
quantities  to  suit  c*l  the  Lowest  prices.  Send 
your  order  to  the 

MT.  VERNON  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 


f  H«ud  tor  IilnalrsUd 
P\  ‘  Cotalosue. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Send  Postal  for  Potato  Pamphlet  and  General  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 


P.  Van  Zaxdt  Lake,  President. 

Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice-Pres't  and  Oer'l  Manager. 
Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer 


j  The  Mapes  formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  158  front  st..  New  York. 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

V.  Tblrd  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 
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Send  for  Catalogue. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


{0 

ho.io.wh' 

k  FAMILY  SIZE.^^^  §8oO 

^^^^^Price,  $3.oo. 

Sold  by  all 

'NEWS  CAN  Hardware  Dealer*. 


Tested  and  Endorsed  by  100  Agricultural  Journals. 

Farm  and  Fireside  says:  Amerir  'Agriculturist  sap : 

“After  testing,  each  editor  immediately  “r  se  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 

ordered  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  his  kind  de  in  either  Hemisphere.” 
family  use."  -  -  ■  —  - 

We  prefer  you  buy  from  your  Dealer.  V  e  is  out  of  them,  send  money 
to  us.  We  will  ship  b;  ext  fast  train. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIEflAN  CATTLE! 


have  made  yearly 
5  ozp.  In  a  rear. 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARIU,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


your  own  Bone, 


Meal,  Oyster  Shell*. 

A  A*  I.M.kii..  i.nd  Cant 


S  3VC  A-XiX.’  S 

CALF  FEEDER. 


tilt  AHA  >1  Flour  and  Cora 
In  the  $3  HAJVD  MILL 

CF.  Wilson’s  Patent).  1.00  per 
cent-  more  made  In  keeping  poul- 
rir.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and*  FARM 
PEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 

in  application.  WILSON  B**OS.,  Euntou,  Fa. 


Tlllil  H’l)  .rUolc  i>  »|ij>rtrcl*U'«1 
and  approved  by  all  progreakive  I-  nr 
mera  and  Stock  lulncri.  The  ulf 
aucka  u  food  aluwly,  la  . 
natural  way,  thriving  as  well  as  wh«  ii 
fed  on  iu  own  mother.  Circular* 

8ree.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS, 
*1  #.  Market  St.,  Bo-ton,  Mao 


VEGETABLE 


8CKO I  H  a 

SAWYER 


Make  Water  Wells,  Gas  Wells,  Oil  Wells,  Test  Wells, 
10  to  1,000  Fee i  Deep,  with  the 


KEYSTONE  STEAM  DRILLER, 


This  bean nro l  three- 
shelf  B  acket  Derl.n, 
Size  l  x  1.  and  u  large 
number  ot  Minin  are 
Peslpns  for  Scroll  Saw 
tug  will  be  sen»,  post¬ 
paid.  on  receipt  of  35 
cents  Or  send  6  cents 
for  Illustrated.  Cara 
It >i/"r  ot  Scroll  Saws, 
Lathe-,  Fancy  Woods, 
31  rr  b  an  lc»' Tool  s. 
Small  Lorks.  Fancy 
ningca.  Clock  Move¬ 
ment-,  Ac.  A  etm- 
plctc  sleek,  and  great 
trttf u cent ents offered  In 
way  of  premiums,  &c. 
Add  re- s 

A.  II.  PONIKKOY, 

Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  -.‘ifi,  220  Asylum 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Because  It  Is 
moved  in  Its 
entirety,  vet  In 
pvn  minuren.  op 
ernted  by  two 
men.  Sent  on 
10  full  days  trst 
trial.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  drill  40 
fee Mbln.  hob' In 
hardest  aand 
•  tone,  In  '0 
hours,  or  no 
pay.  F,  ioiit 
Sizes.  Sen  for 
c&tplogucs  and 
testimonials. 


KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO.,  Limited, 

FaLLSTuN.I'A.,  U.  s.  a. 


Save  your  Buggies  -enjoy  yourselves,  and  educate 
the  Colts. 


CORN  MILL. 


Best  Com  *ud  Cob 
Uriodcrln  the  World, 

ENCINES 


BOILERS 


Ask  C.  S.  REEBE,  Karine.  Wis.,  about  Carts 
Of  dllfereut  styles.  He  makes  them. 


KEYSTONE  FEED  CUTTER. 


Send  for  Catalogue 

CQMMMON  SENSE  ENGINE  CO., 

Springfield,  Obi*, 


ALL  A  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  IIOME-BREI)  AND 


{UOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER 


IMPORTED.  „  . 

Cows  nud  nellers  Bred  to  best  Netbe.rlniid  and 
Annie  Bulls. 

The  average  Records  of  n  Herd  are  the  true  test  ot 
its  merit. 

The  following  Milk  nud  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  in  our  Herd; 

MILK  HBCORD8, 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  19,000  lbs.  In  a  year,  fen  Cows 
have  averaged  over  18, 000  lbs.  in  a  year.  Three  Cows  have  aver 
aged  over  20,000  lbs.  In  a  year. 

We  k now  ot  about  00  Cows  that  have  made  yearly  records  exceeding 
lb.  00  /b-..  n  ud  H  of  them  are  now  in  our  Uerd  and  have  averaged 
over  17, 50  lbs  , 


With  either  regular  Incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor  made.  The 
IJoylestown  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DAN  I  El,  IHJ  l.i-'ll  l/KK, 
Doyleatowu,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa 


Twenty-live  have  averaged  over  16,000  lbs.  in  a  year.  Sixty-three.  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
re  made  yearly  records,  including  fourteen  8-year  olds  and  twenty -one  2-year  olds,  have  averaged  12,785  lbs. 


BUTTER  R.EOOR3DS. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  7  or.s.  In  n  week.  Nine  Cows  have  averaged  19  lbs.  14  oz.  in  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cows  have  averaged  1 7  lbs.  C  uzh.  In  a  week.  Six  8-year  olds  have  averaged  II  lbs.  :i  ozs.  in  a  week. 


a«ed  12  1  hs  1VS  ozs.  in  a  week.  Fifteen  2  year  olds  (entire  number  tented )  have  averaged  10  lbs.  8  8-10  ozs  in  a 
week  The  entire  original  imparted  Nethorland  Family  of  six  cowsitwo  being  but  three  years  old  have 
averaged  17^  lbs,. in  a  week.  ThW  is  the  Herd  rroin  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 

*ock  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 


GENUINE  OLD  PROCESS 

OIL  CAKE  MEAL 


ONLY  PRACTICAL 


CORNSTALK  CUTTER  AND  GRINDER. 


(Not  Benzine  Process  Linseed  Meal.) 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  In  the  world  for 
fattening  stock.  Ills  almost 
INDISPENSABLE 

In  keeping  your  stock  growing  and  In  a  thriving 


TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE. 

LA  ItOEST  CA  PA  CITY.  BEST  MADE. 

Circular  on  nn plication. 

w.  o.  IIK  KOK,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


tajlmii  Arritultal  Works,  M,  Ft. 

-oWW— -  -  Ci _ J _ 1  • _ o  _  If ?1t_ 


MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR 

POTATOES,  CORN,  VEGETABLES,  TOBACCO,  HOPS,  ONIONS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  GRASS,  ORCHARDS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ORANGES,  PINEAPPLES,  ETC  ,  ETC. 

These  Manures  are  Composed  of  only  Materials  of  the  Highest  Grade  and  Best  Quality.  They  Contain  no  MAKE-WEIGHTS  or  INFERIOR  FORMS  of 

So-Called  Plant  Food,  Leather,  Vegetable  Matter,  or  Insoluble  Forms  of  Nitrogen.  No  Rock  Phosphates  Used, 

Western  Farmers  Can  Effect  a  Large  Saving  in  Cost  of  Freight  in  The  Mapes  Manures  Owing  to  their  High  Concentration, 


RESTORING  POOR  LANDS. 

Some  of  the  unprecedentedly  large  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manures  at  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
but  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  by  the  exclusive  use  of  THE  MAPES  MAN¬ 
URES  many  poor  farms  have  been  brought  up  to  condition  of  high  fertility,  and  in 
the  meantime  large  remunerative  crops  have  been  grown  every  year. 

Farms  that  formerly  produced,  under  an  ordinary  system  of  manuring,  wheat  at 
rate  of  16  to  20  bushels  per  acre;  Grass,  1  to  1  1-2  tons  per  acre;  Corn,  30  to  40  bush¬ 
els  (Shelled)  per  acre;  Potatoes,  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre  are  now  producing  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  The  Mapes  Complete  Manures — average  yearly  dressing  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre,  as  follows : 


THE  MAPES  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES 


FOUND  TO  BE 


Wheat,  . 
Corn  (shelled), 
Grass, 
Potatoes, 


35  to  45  bushels  per  acre. 
75  to  90  “  “  “ 

2  1-2  to  3  tons  “  “ 
275  to  450  bushels  “ 


These  yields  are  obtained  on  fields  of  20  acres  and  upwards,  and  entire  farms  of 
100  acres  brought  up  to  equal  degree  of  fertility. 

Farms  that  through  continued  injudicious  cropping  had  become  exhausted  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  the  best  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  and  profitable 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  grass,  etc,,  grown  each  year  from  the  start. 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE, 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHER  BRANDS  IN  STRENGTH  AND  IN  SUPPLYING 
THE  BEST  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  AT  THE  LEAST  GOST. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Extracts  from  Annual  Report  by  the  Director,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson-,  on  FortlllZ'  r«  during  the  past  year. 

On  Vo  In  mi  on  of  Superphosphates  and  Special  drop  Manures. 

IX  1SB4  THE  SPECIAL  CROP  MANURES  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Special  Crop  Manures  coat  ou  au  average  13  per  cent,  over  “valuation.” 

Superphosphates  cost  oil  an  leverage  *A3  percent,  over  “valuation." 

Mapes  Special  Crop  Manure-  cost  on  an  average  less  than  Si  per  cent,  over  valuation. 

Extract,  page  50. 

Percentage  difference 

Average  Cost.  Average  Valuation.  Difference.  reckoned  on  valuation. 

Superphosbntes,  $|0  7S  $SUS  $6.60  $22.90 

Special  Manures,  49.95  44.30  1  5.75  12,00 

The  $25  goods  are  the  MORE  EXPENSIVE,  thb  $44  ooods  a  ice  the  cheaper.  If  both  are  rationally  used.  We 
are  not  now  arguing  for  Specials  ns  against  other  Superphosphates,  but  for  high  grade  goods,  whether  Specials 
or  not,  as  against  th more  expensive  tow  grade  goods.. 

The  main  distinguishing  features  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  are: 

1.  Found  to  be  always  up  to  Standard. 

2.  Highest  Standard  Known.  Supply  Plant  Food  at  the  Cheapest  Rates. 

3.  Greatest  certainty  of  profitable  results  ou  varied  soils  and  varied  seasons. 

4.  Complete  feeding  of  crop  at  all  stages  of  growth  with  8oluble  Food  in  varied 
forms. 

5.  They  Restore  Worn-out  Lands,  bring  up  Poor  Lands,  and  maintain,  at  Small 
Cost,  good  lands  during  heavy  cropping. 


Otrcljitccturf. 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOUSE. 


fj?  E  ahovr,  at  Figs.  493, 

494  and  495  a  very 
compact  and  con- 
veniently  arranged 
bouse.  It  is  de- 
.<  signed  and  drawn 
jjf  'v  M  by  Mr.  D.  I.  Kuhn, 
architect.  BisselTs 
ffP  Block.  Pittsburgh, 
VJ  Pa.  A  glance  at 
-/*)  the  plan  will  show 
i?  that  the  rooms  are 
arranged  in  a  cosy 
and  economical 
manner.  The  house 
contains  a  reception 

hall,  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen,  four  bed-  | 


from  the  second  story  in  a  secluded  corner, 
and  where  the  water  pipes  can  be  carried 
down  in  an  inside  partition,  away  from  the 
frost.  The  main  stairs  are  continued  up  to 
the  attic  under  the  highest  part  of  the  roof. 
The  attic  could  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
rooms,  as  might  be  desirable.  The  exterior 
i3  designed  in  the  prevailing  “modern  style,” 
the  ornamentation  being  inexpensive. 

Aural  (Tapirs. 

$otr,$  from  the  Eurar*  Jarm 

WINTERING  SHEEP. 

ABE  WARM  STABLES  DESIRABLE 
for  wintering  store  sheep,  and  especially  for 
breeding  ewes,  where  good,  strong,  healthy 
stock  is  the  object,  instead  of  early  winter 
lambs  1  This  is  the  gist  of  many  questions 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  21,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
8.*.0O  PER  YEAR, 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S35,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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sought  with  the  least  consumption  of  food, 
whether  such  food  is  grown  upon  the  farm  or 
purchased  m  the  market. 

Every  sheep  owner  knows  that  if  at  any 
time  the  steady  growth  of  a  shsep  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  especially  if  the  animal  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  fall  off  in  flesb,  the  wool-growth  will  be 
lessened,  and  that  such  part  as  is  grown  at 
such  times  isof  an  uneven  and  ioferior  quality. 
Thus  not  only  is  the  production  lessened,  but 
the  value  of  the  whole  clip  is  injured. 

The  fact  is  equally  well  established  that  if  a 
pregnant  animal  be  allowed  to  fall  away  in 
flesh,  the  foetus  suffers  most,  and  that  the 
young,  when  produced,  will  not  be  as  large, 
strong  and  well  developed  as  though  the 
mother  had  been  kept  steadily  gaining,  or  at 
least  bad  not  been  allowed  to  shrink  in  flesh. 

We  go  farther  and  say  that  for  whatever 
time  any  animal,  especially  a  sheep,  is  kept 
without  actual  gain  in  flesh,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  kept  at  the  actual  loss  of  all  the 
food  eaten  during  such  time,  and  if  it  is 


goes  to  support  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  and  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  this  pro¬ 
portion  may  vary  up  to  the  entire  consump¬ 
tion,  and  even  that  be  insufficient,  and  a 
drain  be  made  upon  what  has  been  previously 
eaten  and  stored  away  as  fat  or  flesh. 

Now,  these  unfavorable  conditions  are.  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  and  too  much  exercise.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  evident  than  that  warm  stables 
will  protect  the  sheep  against  the  cold,  and 
every  experiment  ever  made  shows  that  frost¬ 
proof  walls  are  far  cheaper  than  extra  grain, 
in  keeping  up  animal  heat.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  proven  by  experience  that  sheep 
confined  in  warm  stables,  will  make  very 
much  more  gain,  both  in  meat  and  wool, 
and  at  a  much  smaller  consumption  of  food, 
than  even  those  exposed  in  an  open  yard,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  high,  board  fence. 

THE  HEALTHFULNESS  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

in  warm  quarters  is,  then,  the  only  question  left 
for  us  to  consider.  This  depends  upon  three 


vv.  ji  vi  i*u  •  .'’.(-.Vr. 


A  COMFORTABLE  HOUSE.  Fig.  493. 


rooms,  front  and  back  stairs,  pantry,  bath¬ 
room  and  a  largo  attic.  The  apartments  are 
all  large  and  airy,  and  the  bed  rooms  are  all 
provided  with  large  closets.  Access  is  to  be 
had  to  all  parts  of  the  house  from  t  he  first  and 
second  stories.  The  buy  windows  to  the 
dining  room  and  the  room  above  will  make 
these  exceedingly  pleasant.  The  pantry  is 
located  in  a  cool  place,  shaded  by  the  rear 
veianda,  and  is  convenient  to  both  kitchen 
and  diuiug  room.  The  parlor  aud  dining¬ 
room,  being  connected  by  folding  doors,  eau, 
if  desired,  be  thrown  into  one  room  15  feet 
wide  aud  84  feet  long.  The  bath-room  is 
placed  in  front  where  it  should  be,  opening 


by  our  friends,  and  the  answer  is  of 
such  great  importance  to  the  sheep- 
keeper  and  so  pertinent  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  that  we  interrupt  our  regular  sub¬ 
ject,  of  “  Fattening  Lambs,  ”  in  order 
that  we  may  consider  this  matter.  Only 
two  objects  can  be  had  In  view  in  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  other  than  breeding  ewes, 
and  these  are  the  production  of  meat,  aud  the 
growth  of  wool  in  the  largest  quantities  and 
of  the  highest  quality,  aud  to  these  must  be 
added,  in  the  case  of  breeding  ewes.,  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  healthy  lambs  for  the  continuation  of 
the  flock,  and  in  all  cases  that  method  of 
wintering  is  beat,  which  will  secure  the  object 


allowed  to  fall  away,  there  is  a  loss,  not 
only  of  the  food  consumed,  but  of  such  a 
quantity  as  will  bo  required  to  restore  the 
ar  imal  to  ths  previous  condition  of  flesh. 

To  these  losses  must  be  added  those  due  to 
the  injury  of  wool  and  the  offspring;  so  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  subject  the  flock  to  any 
influences  that  will  produce  such  undesirable 
results. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  FOOD 

eaten,  is  the  next  pertinent  point  to  consider. 
By  experiments  made,  it  has  been  well  estab 
lished  that  of  the  food  consumed  under  the 
most  favorab’e  condition,  nearly  five  eighths 


things— food,  air  and  exercise.  Without  going 
into  the  first  (as  we  suppose  in  all  cases, 
the  feeder  will  have  more  brains  than  to 
starve  ht9  sheep),  can  the  air  be  kept  pure 
where  sheep  are  stabled  in  warm  quarters  ? 
The  only  sources  of  impurity  are  the  exhala¬ 
tions  from  the  marntre  and  the  sheep.  The 
manure  should  be  kept  from  active  fermen¬ 
tation  by  plenty  of  litter  or  by  frequent 
cleaning  out;  but  where  constantly  trodden, 
it  ferments  but  very  little,  and  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  controlled  by  the  use  of  plenty  of 
water  or  bedding.  A  proper  system  of  ven- 
tilating-trunks,  not  less  than  15  inches  square, 
running  out  at  the  roof,  will  enable  the 
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shepherd  to  keep  the  air  so  pure  in  a  barn 
full  of  sheep,  that  a  person  going  in  from 
the  external  air  will  not  be  able  to  detect  the 
least  difference.  We  have  never  had  a  case 
of  sickness  among  our  sheep,  and  what  is 
good  for  fattening  sheep  or  breeding  ewes,  for 
the  same  purpose,  must  be  good  for  all. 

EXERCISE, 

then,  is  the  only  question  left.  There  is 
much  error  as  to  the  importance,  or  the 
amount  of  exercise  needed  by  mature  sheep. 
Who  ever  yet  saw  a  sheep  of  mature  age 
walking  or  running  about  a  yard  or  field 
merely  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  When  not 
eating  in  the  fields,  sheep  will  always  be 


first  FLOOR  PLAM 
Fig.  494. 


SECOND  rLons?  PLAN 
Fig.  495. 

found  huddled  together  on  some  knoll, 
lying  down  and  chewing  the  cud.  When 
wintering  in  the  barn  yards  and  well  fed,  if 
not  eating,  they  are  always  lying  down  or 
huddled  close  together,  half  asleep,  chewing 
the  cud;  unless,  perchance,  they  are  so  cold 
that  they  must  run  about  to  warm  up.  If 
we  thought  exercise  so  needful,  we  would  put 
the  sheep  out  of  doors,  and  walk  them  about 
briskly  until  sufficiently  exercised,  and  at 
once  drive  them  back  to  the  warm  quarters. 

But  if  not  more  than  20  are  put  in  a  pen  18 
feet  square,  there  ia  no  trouble  whatever;  for 
they  can  get  as  much  exercise  as  is  necessary, 
and  of  a  kind  more  conducive  to  their  health 
and  the  welfare  of  their  unborn  lambs  than  in 
shivering  about  in  a  temperature  many  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  That  in  such  a  pen  there  is 
room  enough  for  exercise  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  young  larnbB,  in  such  a  pen.  and  even 
in  a  smaller  space,  will  run  and  play  until  at 
times  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  pen  and  stop 
them.  We  advise  no  one  to  go  into  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  sheep  wildly;  but  we  do  advise  all  to 
provide  such  a  stable  for  a  part  of  the  sheep, 
and,  dividing  the  flock,  put  one  part  in  such 
quarters,  allowing  the  rest  to  run  at  large  in 
yard  or  field.  Weigh  at  the  beginning ;  and 
after  feeding  each  flock  alike  for  a  Winter, 
weigh  again  in  the  Spring,  and  watch  the 
results  in  the  lambs.  One  such  trial  will  cov- 
vince  the  most  skeptical. 

WHEAT  PLOTS  AND  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

Our  wheat  in  plots  is  sown  in  rows  15  inches 
apart  and  about  six  inches  in  the  row,  with  a 
view  to  testing  its  hardiness,  and  also  to  cul¬ 
tivation;  it  is  growing  freely  and  looking 
well.  We  have  sown  over  50  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  quite  a  number  of  the  Rural’S 
crosses,  sent  there  from  the  Rural  Grounds  at 
River  Edge  for  trial  on  a  different  soil  and  in 
a  different  climate.  Some  are  remarkably 


promising,  doing  even  better  than  on  the 
poorer  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Of  our  field 
wheats,  of  which  we  have  over  50  acres,  the 
bulk— at  least  40  acres — is  Diehl-Mediterran¬ 
ean.  Several  acres  of  other  varieties  are  on 
trial,  including  most  of  the  novelties.  The 
most  promising  of  any  we  have  is  the  one 
figured,  several  weeks  ago,  in  the  Rural, 
page  679.  It  is  growing  very  stroDgly,  with  a 
heavy,  broad  leaf,  and  looks  as  though  it 
would  defy  the  most  severe  Winter. 

The  Diehl-Mediterranean  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  a  very  popular  wheat.  Its  extreme 
hardiness,  its  ability  to  stand  up  on  rich 
ground,  its  great  productiveness,  its  freedom 
from  rust  and  the  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly, 
its  ability  to  withstand  wet  weather  without 
sprouting,  and  its  superior  milling  properties 
form  a  rare  combination  of  good  qualities 
hard  to  equal.  Its  great  fault,  so  far,  is  the 
fact  that  being  a  cross-bred  variety,  it  has 
hardly  become  fixed,  and  careful  selection  is 
needed  to  get  a  wheat  of  uniform  growth  and 
character.  As  now  grown,  it  is  badly  mixed 
and  lacks  stability.  In  1888  we  selected  a 
quantity  of  model  heads,  and  from  this  we 
grew  a  plot  last  Summer,  from  which  we 
removed  all  imperfect  beads.  Of  this  doubly 
selected  seed  we  have  sown.several  acres,  and 
we  have  never  seen  its  superior  for  vigor  and 
health.  Its  leaves  are  very  broad  and  dark; 
it  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  which  it  now  entire¬ 
ly  covers,  and  we  shall  expect  a  fine  crop  of 
very  uniform  wheat. 


HARVESTING  CORN. 

Most  of  our  corn  crop  is  good,  though  not 
as  good  as  in  some  years :  reason,  too  much 
rain  and  too  little  sunshine  and  heat.  We 
have  a  method  of  harvesting  which  we  have 
never  seen  mentioned,  but  which  we  like  ever 
so  much ;  it  beats  a  corn  busker  all  out  of 
sight.  We  put  the  corn  in  bundles  as  cut, 
and  set  it  in  pretty  large  shocks,  and  when 
well  cured,  on  a  bright  day  we  draw  it  to  the 
barns  and  run  stalks,  corn  and  all  through  an 
ordiuary  wheat  thrashing  machine  with  the 
concave  dropped  down,  and  prepared  on  pur. 
pose.  The  machine  is  run  by  steam,  the  corn 
is  fed  butt-end  first,  and  is  husked,  shelled 
and  cleaned  all  at  one  operation  and  in  first 
class  style.  No  corn  is  left  among  the  stalks, 
and  the  big  parts  of  these  are  so  broken  that 
they  can  be  run  with  the  straw  carrier  into  the 
mows,  and,  mixed  with  a  little  straw,  keep 
in  the  best  condition.  It  is  no  large  day’s 
work  to  thrash  from  500  to  800  bushels  of 
shelled  corn.  In  fact,  when  in  good  order 
almost  the  only  limit  is  the  amount  that 
can  be  got  to  the  machine.  We,  last  Fall, 
thrashed  600  bushels  iD  a  day  easily.  Try  it 
and  report! 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 

(RURAL  SHORT  HAND  REPORT.) 

NEW  GRAPES. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Munson’s  paper 
before  alluded  to,  the  remainder  of  the  last 
morning's  session  was  mainly  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  Borne  of  the  newer  grapes. 

Wtoming  Red  was  first  called.  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man,  Virginia,  said:  “I  have  grown  it 
five  years;  fruit  very  good,  foliage  good, 
ripens  well,  quality  excellent.”  Mr.  Ganz- 
born,  Micb. :  "  Had  it  bearing  five  or  six  years; 
it  made  a  good  growth  every  year,  quality 
not  best,  but  good;  a  good  salable  grape; 
ripens  a  week  before  the  Concord .”  Mr. 
GreeD,  N.  V.:  ‘'Handsome  clusters,  resembles 
Delaware;  but  poor  in  quality,  though  hardy.” 
Mr.  Hubbard,  N.Y. ;  ‘•Earliest  red  grape,  of 
poor  quality,  quite  foxy.  Most  people  would 
call  it  as  good  as  Concord.  It  is  a  valuable 
early  red  grape.”  Mr.  Campbell,  Ohio:  “I 
agree  with  Mr.  Hubbard;  it  is  very  handsome; 
of  a  beautiful  red  color;  not  of  good  quality; 
foliage  mildewed  a  little  w  ith  me  this  season.” 

Niagara  was  next  called.  Dr.  Hape, 
Georgia:  “A  vigorous  grower;  I  have  not 
fruited  it  yet,  foliage  perfectly  healthy.”  Mr. 
Philips,  of  Graud  Haven,  Mich.:  “Out  of  40 
sorts  I  have,  the  Niagara  is  the  strongest 
grower,  and  most  abundant  bearer.  1  had 
new  canes  16  feet  king  last  August  1.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  very  promising  variety,  especially 
adapted  to  the  lake  shore  of  Western  Michi¬ 
gan.”  Mr.  Hayes,  Mich.:  “Have  fruited  it 
one  year;  it  sells  well;  ripens  well;  a  good 
bearer ;  no  mildew;  no  rot;  it  eats  well  and  is 
a  good  keeper.”  Mr.  Augur,  Conn  :  “A  New 
York  dealer  tells  me  he  thinks  it  will  be 
a  popular  market  grape  in  New  York  City.” 
Mr.  Munson,  Texas:  “Has  it  been  fruited  in 
grape-rot  regions?”  Mr.  Lyman, Virginia:  <‘1 
know  of  a  vineyard  of  4U0  vines  where  it  has 
rotteij  badly  for  three  seasons.”  Mr.  Munson : 
“That  is  the  great  question  with  us  in  Texas; 


rot  is  our  greatest  trouble  with  grapes.  If 
Niagara  rots  like  Pocklington,  we  don’t  want 
it.”  Mr.  Rogers,  N.  J.:  “In  New  Jersey,  as 
to  health,  Niagara  can  be  Compared  with 
Concord.”  Mr.  Collins,  N.  J. :  “I  have  fruited 
it  some  years  and  have  noticed  some  rot  at 
times.”  Mr.  Barry,  N.  Y. :  “It  seems  re¬ 
markably  healthy  in  our  vineyard  tbis  year; 
it  loots  well;  but  like  other  varieties,  it  is 
behind  in  ripening;  we  have  fruited  it  two 
years.”  Mr.  Hubbard :  “it  Isa  strong  grower, 
does  well  so  far  with  me.  But  I  tl:ink  it  will 
rot  where  the  rot  is  prevelent;  the  leaves  mil¬ 
dew  under  some  circumstances.”  Mr.  Camp 
bell:  “I  have  not  fruited  it  yet,  never  having 
been  allowed  a  vine  for  fruiting.” 

Empire  State  was  next  called.  Mr.  Barry 
“I  understand  it  is  a  promising  grape.”  Mr. 
Green:  “I  saw  it  on  the  Hudsou  River  last 
Fall,  where  the  vine  seemed  very  healthy  and 
promising.”  Messrs.  Rogers,  Augur,  Man¬ 
ning,  and  others,  also  regarded  it  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  variety.  Mr.  Campbell:  “I  have  bruited 
a  litt’e  this  season  for  the  first  time;  not  quite 
ripe  yet;  good  in  quality,  pretty  nearly  ‘very 
good’ perhaps;  a  fine  grape,  flavor  pure,  not 
foxy ;  remarkable  for  its  healthy  foliage.  It 
ripens  its  wood  early,  aud  I  think  it  is  hardy, 
it  baviug  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
82  degrees  below  zero;  I  think  jt  is  as  hardy  as 
the  Concord  in  fruit  and  foliage.” 

Po’keepsie  Rep  was  then  asked  about.  Mr. 
Johnsou,  Indiana;  “1  have  fruited  it  to  some 
extent;  it  rots  tbis  year  somewhat,  but  last 
year  it  was  good.”  Mr.  Barry:  “l  certainly 
can  speak  highly  of  its  quaiitv.” 

Ulster  Prolific  was  then  called.  Mr. 
Johnsou:  “It  is  one  of  the  best  grapes  I  ever 
grew,  and  the  best  1  ever  tasted;  rots  a  little; 
foliage  fair,  not  the  best.”  Dr.  Hexamer:  “I 
have  seen  it  growing  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Caywocd,  the  originator,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  There  the  vineB  are  strong 
and  healthy,  though  I  regard  the  locality  of 
the  vineyard  as  exceptionally  favorable,  being 
protected  by  a  range  of  bills  on  tbe  north 
and  west.  The  quality  of  the  grape  is  excel¬ 
lent.”  Mr.  Green:  “ltisa  largo,  red  grape; 
bunch  of  good  size,  cot  so  good  in  quality  as 
Po'keepsie  Red,  1  think.”  Mr.  Cay  wood,  of 
New  York,  son  of  the  originator:  “We  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  trace  of  mildew  or 
blight  during  the  18  years  we  have  growu  the 
Ulster  Prolific:  the  foliage  has  always  been 
perfect,  even  until  tbe  grapes  w'ereripe.”  Mr. 
Harry:  “1  certainly  think  well  of  this  new 
grape.”  Mr.  Augur:  “I  have  not  fruited 
it  yc-t,  but  1  ordered  1U0  of  the  vines  last 
Spring  for  my  own  grounds,  and  they  are  all 
alive  now. 

Francis  B.  Haves  was  named  next.  Treas¬ 
urer  Sj  ith,  Mass,:  “I  have  beeu  familiar 
with  it  for  some  years,  and  think  favorably  of 
it.  John  B.  Moore,  Concord.  Mass.,  was  the 
originator.  Out  of  10,000  seedlings,  he  only 
obtained  a  dozen  worth  saving,  tbe  Hayes  be¬ 
ing  one  of  that  number.  Tbe  berry  is  one  of 
medium  size  aud  excellent  flavor:  is  early, 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  prolific,  foliage  free 
from  mildew;  a  week  earlier  than  tbe  Con¬ 
cord."  Mr.  Manning:  “It  is  a  seedling  from 
tbe  Concord,  and  I  can  speak  well  of  it  It 
is  very  fine  and  was  called  the  best  white 
grape  by  our  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  last  year.  Not  quite  so  vigorous  u 
grower  as  the  Concord,  I  think.”  Mr, 
Campbell:  “It  has  not  quite  tbe  vigor  of  the 
Concord,  more  like  Martha,  l  think." 

Jessica,  of  Canada,  was  next  called,  but 
elicited  no  response. 

Centennial  was  the  next  variety  brought 
underfire.  Mr.  Hubbard:  “I saw  it  fruiting 
on  the  Hudson  this  year;  but  don’t  know 
much  about  it.  Tbe  berry  seems  small; 
cluster  quite  large;  pink  In  color;  not  hardy, 
I  think.”  Mr,  Campbell:  “1  fruited  it  this 
year;  foliage  not  healthy;  vine  killed  last 
Winter.  I  do  not  regard  it  with  favor;  not 
sufficiently  vigorous."  Mr.  Munson:  “I  have 
it  growing  in  Texas:  vine  indicates  disease; 
the  growth  is  weakly.” 

Amrhr  Queen  was  next  named.  Mr. 
Hubbard:  “Duriug  the  first  year  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  it,  l  thought  well  of  it;  but  of 
late,  1  do  not  regard  it  as  of  much  value.” 

Victoria  was  then  called.  Mr.  Hubburd: 
“I  am  disposed  to  think  well  of  it.  I  regard 
it  as  better  than  Martha  in  most  respects.” 
Mr.  Hoag:  “I  tbiDk  there  is  some  misappre¬ 
hension  about  this  grape;  some  think  it  small, 
others  say  it  Is  a  large  grape:  somebody  hus 
the  wrong  thing.  With  us  it  is  small,  too 
small  for  profit;  neither  does  it  bear  well 
with  me.”  Mr.  Woodward:  “it  is  the  health¬ 
iest  grape  on  our  grounds;  fruit  large;  bears 
well;  ripens  a  little  before  Concord— a  few 
days.  It  is  about  the  same  size,  uniformly 
productive  and  healthy,  no  rot  or  mildew; 
quality  as  good  as  Concord.” 

Triumph  was  next.  Mr.  Munson:  “I  have 
fruited  it  for  nine  years  in  Texas.  It  has 
rotted  a  little  this  year,  but  never  before, 
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though  it  is  making  a  fair  growth.  It  is  large 
in  cluster,  medium  to  large  in  berry,  and  of  a 
golden  color  at  the  South.  I  think  it  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  foreign  Chasselas  in  flavor, 
and  free  from  disease.  It  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
bear,  and  will  set  an  immense  crop;  hence  it 
should  be  thinned  in  our  climate.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  the  hybrids  among  tbe  late  grapes 
I  have  yet  tried,  with  proper  soil  and  treat¬ 
ment.”  Dr.  Hape:  “I  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Munson  has  said  of  the  Triumph;  it  is  a 
promising  variety  in  the  South.”  Mr.  Lyman: 
“I  can  give  it  a  good  name  in  Virginia.” 

Eldorado  was  next  called.  Mr.  Augur:  “It 
rots  very  badly  with  me.”  Mr.  Hubbard: 
“Not  worthy  of  cultivation,  I  thiuk.”  Mr. 
Campbell:  “I  agree  with  friend  Hubbard;  it 
has  imperfect  blossoms,  sets  its  fruit  badly, 
aud  I  caunot  recommend  it.” 

Highland  was  then  called.  Mr.  Collins: 
“It  produces  largely,  but  is  very  apt  to  rot, 
and  is  late  to  ripen.”  Mr.  Uber,  Va.,  “It  is 
liable  to  rot  in  our  section.”  Mr.  Lyman:  “I 
have  fruited  it  two  years;  it  grows  vigorous¬ 
ly,  and  I  have  been  able  to  secure  it  from  rot 
by  bagging.”  Mr.  Augur:  “It  is  too  late  for 
Connecticut.”  “Mr.  Campbell:  “The  same  is 
true  of  Ohio,  where  it  also  rots.” 

Vergennes  was  next  called.  Mr,  Green: 
“I  think  well  of  it,  and  like  the  quality;  it 
ripens  well.”  Mr.  Rogers:  “It  is  somewhat 
subject  to  rot  in  New  Jersey.”  Mr  Hubbard: 
“I  think  highly  of  it;  it  is  pretty  healthy  in 
vine  and  foliage,  inclined  to  overbear,  per- 
ha;s;  good-sized  berries  of  fine  quality;  good 
keeper  aud  shipper,  and  a  good  grower.”  A 
similar  report  came  from  the  Lake  Shore. 
Mr.  Hoag:  “Cluster  not  very  large  and  yet  it 
produces  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and  I  like 
jtvery  well.”  Mr.  Lyman:  “It  does  well  in 
Virginia,  grows  and  fruits  well.”  Mr.  Au¬ 
gur:  “It’s  a  strong  grower  and  very  produc¬ 
tive,  but  mildews  a  little  in  Connecticut." 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  New  York:  “It  grows  and 
fruits  well  on  tbe  Hudsou;  berries  large, 
bunch  a  little  loose  and  straggling,  no  mildew 
or  rot;  but  I  fear  it  is  goiDg  to  bo  rather  late 
in  ripening.  My  fruit  was  not  ripe  when  I 
left  home,  but  1  like  the  quality.”  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard:  “1  think  myself  it  is  somewhat  later  in 
ripening  than  has  bepn  reported.”  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son  read  his  classification  of  the  Vergennes 
from  his  table:  “Good  to  very  good  and  some 
times  best;”  he  says.  Mr.  Campbell,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  now  iu  the  chair,  Mr.  Barry 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  for  home  before 
the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour,  said: 
“The  Vergennes  is  a  moderately  good  grower, 
berries  large  ;  seme  mildew,  which  I  saw  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  I  think  the  quality  is 
good,  aLd  it  will  probably  be  a  valuable 
grape. 

Early  Victor  was  then  named.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard:  “It  is  a  strong  grower  and  healthy; 
clusters  small;  berry  of  medium  size;  inclined 
to  overbear;  not  extra  in  quality,  and  not 
very  early;  but  it  does  not  rot  or  mildew,  I 
thiuk.”  Mr.  Uber:  “I  quite  agree  with  all 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  said  of  tbe  Victor.”  Mr. 
Rogers:  “Ripens  about  with  Concord  in  New 
Jersey;  hialthy,  good  bunch,  productive.” 
Mr.  Hubbard:  “It  is  a  few  days  before  Con¬ 
cord  with  me”  Mr.  Augur:  “1  find  more 
difference  still;  it  is  about  a  week  earlier  than 
the  Concord  in  Connecticut.”  Mr.  Collins: 
“Berry  small,  vine  a  healthy  grower;  ripens 
a  full  week  before  the  Concord  with  me.”  Mr. 
Campbell:  “It  is  perfectly  healthy  and  prom¬ 
ising,  a  week  earlier  thuu  the  Concord,  but 
not  as  early  as  Ihe  Hartford  Prolific.”  Mr. 
Munson:  “I  have  fruited  it  a  little  for  two 
years;  it  rotted  both  seasons,  black  rot  (an¬ 
thrax)  completely  denuded  it  of  fruit;  some 
clusters  were  clean;  gray  rot  does  not  seem  to 
attack  it;  it  ripens  with  Ives’  S.edling,  but  it 
is  a  better  grape.  It  is  not  prrtitable  with 
us  in  Texas.” 

Jefferson  was  named  next.  Mr.  Augur: 
“I  have  fruited  it  for  three  years,  not  very 
hardy,  cannot  depend  upon  it  without  laying 
down  in  Winter.”  Mr.  Green:  “It  istoolato 
for  us,  several  weeks  later  than  Concord.” 
Mr.  Hubbard:  “ltisa*  late  as  the  Catawba 
with  us."  Mr.  Woodward:  “We  can  get  it 
ripe  only  about  once  in  10  years;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ripen.”  Mr.  Lyman:  “It  requires 
much  care  in  ripening;  we  have  succeeded  at 
times  by  the  use  of  bags.”  .Treasurer  Smith: 
“I  have  tried  it  to  some  extent  and  occasion¬ 
ally  succeeded  In  getting  a  few  nice  clusters.” 

Moore's  Early  was  then  named.  Prof. 
Budd:  “1  consider  it  very  promising  in  Iowa 
now;  it  seems  to  he  hardier  than  Concord,  it 
has  a  better  leal'.  This  has  been  a  bad  season 
for  the  foliage  of  the  grapo,  the  Concord 
having  been  seriously  injured  out  there;  but 
Moore’s  remained  perfect;  mine  were  entirely 
ripe  before  1  left  home.  Moore’s  Early  has 
the  best  foliuge.  It  is  emlier  evou  than  the 
Worden  I  think.”  Mr.  Lyman:  “I  have 
fruited  it  now  two  years,  and  it  has  proven 
quite  satisfactory ;  wood  and  foliage  good; 
an  abundant  bearer;  fruit  large;  ripens  early; 
shall  plant  largely  of  it.”  Mr.  Plumb,  Wis- 
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cousin:  “I  fully  indorse  what  Prof.  Budd  has 
said  of  Moore’s  Early.  I  think  very  highly  of 
it,  and  consider  it  the  bestaud  most  promising 
grape  we  have  out  there.  It  ripens  nearly  a 
week  ahead  of  the  Worden.”  Mr,  Rogers: 
“Moore’s  stands  well  in  Now  Jersey.”  Mr. 
Scott:  “I  have  to  report  some  rot  on  my 
grounds.”  Mr.  Munson  read  its  classification 
from  his  table,  covering  all  the  points.  He 
said:  “it  does  not  rot  in  Texas;  it  is  very 
early,  black,  firm,  medium  to  large,  quality 
good  to  very  good;  makes  a  red  wine.”  Mr. 
Harrison,  Ohio,  reported  no  rot.  Mr.  Green: 
“I  can  also  speak  very  highly  of  it;  ripens 
before  the  Worden.”  Mr.  Manning;  “Iwasat 
Mr.  Moore’s  place  the  other  day  and  saw  more 
than  40  tons  of  grapes  in  his  vineyard.  He 
has  000  vines  which  must  have  nearly  three 
tons  of  fruit  on  them.  The  vines  are  allowed 
to  run  wild,  no  pruning  having  been  at¬ 
tempted.  Moore’s  ripens  three  weeks  before 
the  Concord.” 

Lady  Washington  was  then  called.  Mr. 
Augur:  “Too  late  for  us  in  Connecticut.”  Dr. 
Hape:  “It  proves  successful  in  Virginia.’’ 
Mr.  Lyman:  “Successful  in  Virginia  for  two 
years  past;  no  rot,  bunches  large;  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  foliage  good;  markets  well  at  high 
prices.”  Mr.  Green:  “Too  late  for  us  in 
Western  New  York,  otherwise  desirable.” 
Mr.  Hubbard:  “It  has  mildewed  somewhat 
with  us;  viue  not  very  hardy  t  think.” 

Prentiss  was  called  next.  Mr.  Lyon: 
“Tender  in  Michigan — quite  so.”  Mr.  Scott: 
“I  never  had  a  berry  in  five  years;  vines  al¬ 
ways  killed  in  Winter.”  Prof.  Budd:  “It 
seems  to  me  that  this  matter  of  testing  new 
fruits  is  not  conducted  as  thoroughly,  carefully 
and  systematically  as  it  should  be.  All  fruits 
should  receive  such  testing  before  they  are 
widely  sent  out.  In  Iowa,  we  have  trial  sta¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  At  these 
places  meu  are  given  new  plants  and  varie¬ 
ties  to  try.  They  are  required  not  to  propa¬ 
gate  them,  and  they  are  usually  men  who  can 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  their  word.  I  think 
such  trial  stations  should  he  established  more 
generally  throughout  the  couutry.”  Mr. 
Munson  then  read  his  classification  of  the 
Prentiss,  and  added  that  it  did  badly  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Augur:  “I  had  a  fine  crop  of  it  last  year, 
but  it  is  now  mildewing  badly.” 

Worden  was  the  next  variety  named.  Mr. 
Lyroau:  “Have  grown  it  successfully  for  two 
years;  find  it  a  few  day’s  later  than  Moore’s 
Early  which  I  prefer.”  Dr.  Hape;  “It  does 
well  in  Georgia.”  Mr.  Campbell:  “I  can 
speak  well  of  it  ;  ripens  earlier  than  Concord, 
of  which  it  isa  seedling  I  think.”  Mr.  Augur: 
“I  like  it  better  than  Concord."  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard:  “I  think  well  of  it;  it  is  somewhat  ear¬ 
lier  than  Concord.  “Mr.  Lyman:  “No  rot  in 
the  Worden  in  Virginia,”  Prof.  Budd:  “I 
commenced  growing  it  about  18  years  ago, 
have  talked  and  written  about  it  since,  and 
tried  to  get  the  Western  men  to  grow  it,  but 
did  not  succeed  very  well,  I  think  it  is  the 
best  black  grape  we  have  in  the  West  so  far. 
It  is  from  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  Con¬ 
cord  out  there.”  Mr.  Woodward:  “I  don’t 
think  the  quality  as  good  as  Concord;  it  is 
more  foxy,  and  not  so  rich  und  sweet."  Dur¬ 
ing  this  discussion  Mr.  A.  E.  Worden  entered 
the  room  and  invited  the  society  to  take  a 
drive  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  out  to 
the  vineyard  and  fruit  farm  of  Munson  & 
Knapp  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
where  the  Worden  and  Concord  were  in  full 
fruitage,  private  carriages  of  leading  citizens 
being  generously  offered  for  that  purpose. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Munson  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  grapes  and  report.  Messrs  Munson,  Au¬ 
gur  and  liber  were  appointed  as  such  com¬ 
mittee.  Resuming  the  discussion. 

Duchess  was  then  called.  Mr.  Green :  “One 
of  the  finest  grapes  of  recent  introduction.  I 
think  the  vine  is  inclined  to  he  a  little  tender, 
but  that  can  be  very  easily  overcome.  The 
Duchess  is  a  beautiful,  excellent  grape." 
Mr.  Lyon:  “Yes,  when  we  can  got  it.”  Mr. 
Lyman:  “It  rots  badly  in  Virginia.  We  can 
ripen  the  woo :  easily  by  careful  priming. 
Bagging  wid  secure  the  fruit,  which  is  really 
very  fine  when  it  can  be  obtained.”  Mr. 
Munson  gave  a  similar  report  of  the  Duchess 
in  Texas. 

POCKLINOTON  was  the  next  variety.  Mr. 
Scott:  “It  is  rotting  badly  with  me  this  your.” 
Mr.  Collor,  Mich.:  “It  does  well  with  me." 
Mr.  Munson  read  the  classification.  Mr.  Cay- 
wood:  “We  find  it  a  strong  grower,  and  a 
good  bearer,  but  when  ripe  the  fruit  drops 
readily  from  the  stem.”  Mr.  Hubbard:  “I 
find  it  vigorous,  but  tbo  berry  rots  with  me.” 

Woodruff  Red  was  next  called.  Mr.  Lyon: 
“I  think  it  has  some  valuable  qualities  as 
a  market  variety ;  do  not  know  much  about 
its  quality.”  Mr.  Scott:  “It  does  splendidly 
with  me;  all  vines  sent  out  for  testing  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
done  well,  the  reports  are  all  good.  Fruit 


not  of  the  best  quality,  not  as  good  as  Con¬ 
cord.”  Mr.  Green;  “I  think  the  vine  will 
succeed  almost  everywhere;  the  bunch  is  very 
attractive  in  appearance,  quality  not  very 
good.”  Mr.  Hubbard:  “The  vine  is  a  strong 
grower,  looks  like  the  wild  New  England 
grape;  foliag  fine;  berry  large,  but  too  foxy 
in  flavor;  it  does  not  rot,  however,  even  while 
the  Concord  rots  all  around  it;  in  bearing 
very  heavily  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  now.” 
Mr.  Woodward:  “i  can  speak  well  of  its 
vigor  as  a  vine;  poor  in  quality,  and  it  seems 
to  promise  well  for  market  only.” 

The  Eaton  grape  was  mentioned  by  Treas¬ 
urer  Smith,  who  thought  it  very  promising; 
bunches  very  large,  not  generally  dissemin¬ 
ated  yet,  he  said.  Mr.  Manning:  “I  agree 
with  Mr.  Smith  generally  in  regard  to  this 
grape;  bunch,  large  and  showy;  quality 
good;  about  like  Concord.” 

This  ended  the  grape  discussion.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Fruits  was 
then  read  and  adopted.  Several  new  seedling 
apples  and  grapes  were  reported. 

The  documents  in  regard  to  the  Comet- 
Lawson  Pear  controversy  were  then  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature,  after 
which  the  society  took  the  usual  noon  recess. 

H.  H. 


EARHART  EVERBEARING  RASP¬ 
BERRY. 

The  so-called  everbearing  raspberries  have 
so  uniformly  proved  shy  bearers,  and  some, 
neverbearers,  that  people  have  almost  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  thing  as  an 
everbearing  berry  does  not  exist.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  the  Earbart  is  truly  an  everbear- 


er;  but  that  it  produces  one  very  full  crop, 
and  at  least  two  others  of  almost  equal  abund¬ 
ance,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt. 

Its  first  crop,  which  is  claimed  to  be  as 
abunduut  as  that  of  any  berry  grown,  is  on 
tbeold  wood,  or  that  grown  the  previous  year. 
It  ripens  about  one  week  earlier  than  Mam¬ 
moth  Cluster,  is  of  good  size  and  of  a  bright 
shiny  black— very  handsome.  Its  later  fruit 
is  borne — on  wood  of  the  current  season’s 
growth,  and  it  really  ripeus  two  good  after 
crops— one  in  August  and  the  other  iii  Septem¬ 
ber,  although  it  has  more  or  less  ripe  fruit  at  all 
times  after  the  middle  of  August. 

At  Fig.  496  we  show  a  tip  of  the  young 
cane,  taken  by  us  from  Mr.  Hale’s  grounds. 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  iu  June.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  leaves  are  extremely  wrinkled 
or  corrugated  and  of  such  distinct 
shades  of  green  as  to  be  very  ornamental. 
This  tip  showed  embryo  blossoms  when  cut. 
At  Fig.  497  (p.791)  we  show  a  tip  cluster  oJ  fruit, 
selected  from  u  number  received  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10th,  18S5,  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Sarff,  of  Hav¬ 
ana,  111.  The  foliage  shows  the  same  w  rinkled 
characteristic  as  in  the  young  growth,  and 
also  the  same  variations  in  color.  There  were 
on  this  whole  branch  overfill  berries;  but  as 
they  had  to  be  sent  so  far,  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  aud  pack  them  before  they  were  ripe, 
so  that  they  are  much  under  the  usual  size; 
for  when  received  they  were  only  beginning 
to  turn  red. 

This  berry  is  an  accidental  seedling,  found 
growing  wild  about  16  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ear- 
hart,  iu  an  opeu  grove  on  his  farm  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Mason  County,  Ill.  When 
foujid,  in  August  or  September,  it  was  full  of 
ripe  berries.  Mr.  E.  broke  off  the  canes  aud 
carried  them  to  the  house ;  but  when  subse¬ 


quent  search  was  made  for  the  vine,  it  could 
not  be  found,  and  for  two  years  it  was  for¬ 
gotten.  When  it  was  again  found  in  the  Fall, 
loaded  with  fruit,  it  was  transplanted  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Spring,  to  the  garden,  where,  it  i3 
claimed,  the  original  bush  is  still  growing 
We  are  to  have  a  plant  one  year  old  sent  to 
us  from  Hale  Brothers,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  planted  with  very  little  disturbance  to 
its  roots,  and  we  hope  to  have  it  fruiting  next 
year,  so  that  we  can  speak  of  its  productive¬ 
ness  and  quality  on  our  own  grounds. 


farm  Ccoaomt}. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  LAWN. 

It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  meadow-men  that 
grass  does  not  flourish  well  under  walnut  trees 
or  catalpas,  or  Balsam  Poplars — trees  which 
have  large  heavy  leaves  which  are  apt  to  lie 
under  the  trees  after  being  beaten  down  by  an 
October  rain.  Some  say  that  the  drip  from 
these  trees  poisons  vegetation;  others  say  that 
their  roots  run  shallow  ani  rob  the  soil; 
others  that  they  absorb  the  moisture  and 
leave  the  ground  too  dry  for  grass.  In  many 
soils  this  last  theory  may  have  force;  but  as 
to  the  others  why  do  not  such  small-leafed 
trees  as  the  locust,  the  English  Elm  or  the 
common  pear  tree,  the  roots  of  which  run 
quite  as  superficially,  have  an  equally  dama¬ 
ging  effect  on  grass  beneath  their  tops?  Grass 
grows  well  under  them  up  to  their  very  col¬ 
lars.  The  real,  or  rather  the  main  reason  is 
seldom  thought  of.  It  is  the  smothering  shade 
of  the  fallen  leaves.  The  small  leaves  of  the 
locust,  etc.,  work  down  between  the  blades  of 
grass,  leaving  them  open  to  the  light,  while 
mulching  and  feeding  their  roots  and  helping 
most  usefully  toeheck  the  growth  of  broad,  flat- 


leafed  weeds  that  often  overtop  and  choke  the 
grass.  For  grass  is  very  sensitive  to  shade,  aud 
would  perish  under  any  of  these  trees  if  their 
branches  issued  so  low  as  to  keep  sunlight 
from  the  earth  beneath  them.  We  never  see 
a  blade  of  grass  iu  leafy,  dense  woods.  Be¬ 
tween  the  shade  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
leaves  it  is  entirely  suppressed. 

From  these  facts  useful  lessons  iu  the  treat, 
ment  of  house  lawns  can  be  deduced.  Fallen 
leaves  must  be  raked  off  the  grass,  for  doing 
which  easily  aud  pleasantly  the  bent-wire 
toothed  lawn  rake  is  an  excellent, simple  im¬ 
plement.  But  don’t  throw  the  leaves  away, 
or  be  so  uujust  to  the  soil  as  to  burn  them. 
Let  them  be  used  to  mulch  strawberry  beds, 
or  the  quarter  devoted  to  other  berries,  or 
to  shrubbery. 

Then,  if  the  lawn  is  invaded  by  creeping 
weeds  with  flat  leaves  which  shade  and 
smother  out  the  young  blades  of  the  sensitive 
grass,  dress  it,  when  growth  is  over  for  the 
season,  with  line  horse  manure  from  a  stable 
where  sand  or  sawdust  has  been  used  for  bed¬ 
ding,  or  with  these  alone,  if  needs  be.  Use 
euough  to  choke  down  every  leaf  of  the  weeds 
effectually;  the  grass  blades  will  push  through 
such  a  mulch  in  the  Spring,  if  the  roots  are 
alive.  If  they  have  perished,  some  grass  seed 
should  be  sprinkled  ou  the  sandy  mulch  and  a 
very  light  sprinkling  of  more  of  the  mulch  to 
cover  it. 

Where  the  lawn  mowers  are  not  run  too 
often,  or  set  too  low,  the  grass  can  hold  its  own 
against  weeds  of  any  kind  in  fairly  good  soil, 
open  to  full  light.  Don't  cut  too  close,  w. 


Why  not  make  life  uoi'th  the  living  by 
planting  a  few  of  those  berries  whidh  yon 
can  get  by  sending  us  a  single  new  subscriber. 


The  past  season  has  been  unusually  favor¬ 
able  for  cauLflower.  Lenormand’s,  Short¬ 
stemmed  and  Henderson’s  Early  Snow  Ball 
are  among  the  best.  Of  the  former  I  cut 
heads  11  and  12  inches  in  diameter,  compact 
and  as  white  as  snow. 

The  brocoli  is  evidently  not  suited  to  our 
climate.  The  past  season  the  foliage  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  enormous  proportions,  being  in 
some  cases  three  or  four  feet  in  hight;  but 
heads  are  the  rare  exceptions,  and  even  when 
we  find  one,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  cauliflower 
in  size,  whiteness  or  delicacy. 

The  cabbage  caterpillar  has  done  very  little 
injury  the  past  season.  I  think  it  was  two 
years  ago  that  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  En¬ 
tomologist  of  Illinois,  discovered  that  the 
cabbage  worms  were  being  destroyed  in  great 
numbers,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions 
of  that  State,  by  a  contagious  disease  closely 
allied  to  the  flachdrie  of  the  silk-worm.  Last 
August  dead  worms  began  to  appear  upon  the 
cabbages  in  onr  own  garden.  The  number 
rapidly  increased  until,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  they  might  have  been  counted  by 
the  hundreds.  I  sent  samples  to  Prof.  Forbes 
who  thinks  they  diedof  the  same  disease  which 
he  has  described.  The  prospects  are  favorable 
that  we  shall  be  relieved,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  damage  wrought  by  this  troublesome 
pest.  _ 

Corn  cobs  dipped  in  coal  tar  and  placed 
among  squash  vines  have  again  proved  un¬ 
questionably  beneficial  in  preventing  any  in¬ 
jury  from  the  Squash  Vine  Borer  (Melittia  cu- 
curbltse.  Harris).  Paris  green  and  water  and 
the  soap  emulsion  sprinkled  upon  the  steins, 
also  seem  to  be  beneficial;  but  owing  to  the 
unusually  vigorous  growth  of  the  vines,  it 
was  impossible  to  apply  either  the  past  season 
after  the  first  of  August.  The  difficulty  in  ap¬ 
plying  these  will  prove  almost  a  fatal  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  use.  The  coal  tar,  however,  is  so 
easily  applied ,  its  effects  are  so  tasting  and  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  so  efficacious,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  its  use.  Iu  seas¬ 
ons  when  the  borers  are  very  numerous,  they 
may  destroy  many  of  the  vines  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  coal  tar.  But  my  experience 
the  past  two  years  indicates  that  in  average 
seasons  it  will  prove  almost  a  complete  rem¬ 
edy. 

Last  Year  the  White  Plume  Celery  blighted 
worse  than  any  other  variety  I  tested.  This 
year,  strange  to  say,  it  has  blighted  least  of 
all,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  Boston 
Dwarf  White.  The  growth  is  quite  vigorous, 
the  long  stems  with  the  leaves  being  12  to  15 
inches.  The  claim  that  it  is  self-blanching 
is  well  sustained. 

Another  year’s  work  adds  new  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  selecting  seed  potatoes  from 
the  most  productive  hills.  Again  the  small¬ 
est  tubers  from  such  hills  have  yielded  more 
than  the  largest  ones  from  the  least  product¬ 
ive  hills.  b  .  s  GOFF. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N  Y. 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Begonias,  tuberous. — In  a  temperature  of 
40  to  45  degrees  the  tubers  may  remain  in  the 
pots  m  which  the  plants  were  grown,  the  earth 
being  kept  dry;  or  be  shaken  out  and  placed 
one  deep,  and  close  together,  in  shallow  flats, 
with  or  without  some  dry  loam  or  sand  spread 
among  them. 

Caladiums,  fancy-leaved.— Leave  un¬ 
disturbed  in  the  pots;  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  and  keep  the  earth  dry.  Keep  in  a  dry 
shed,  room,  shelf  in  greenhouse,  or  elsewhere, 
iu  a  temperature  of  .55  to  65  degrees;  but  not 
less  than  55  degrees. 

Caladiums,  green- leaved. —When  frost 
hurts  the  foliage,  cut  the  latter  over  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  “bulbs,”  lift  these,  spread 
them  out  to  dry,  then  lay  by  in  thin  layers  on 
shelves,  in  open  bins,  baskets  or  flats,  in  some 
dry  cellar  or  room  where  the  temperature  is 
above  SOdegreea,  preferably  about  60  degrees. 

C  annas. — After  the  first  biting  frost  comes, 
cat  them  over  close  to  the  ground,  lift,  shake 
the  bulb  of  the  earth  away  from  the  “roots,” 
dry  them,  then  lay  part  on  opeu  shelves  in  the 
cellar.  It  they  are  more  than  two  “roots” 
deep  th-y  are  likely  to  rot.  They  will  keep  as 
well  if  placed  on  the  ground ;  but  are  apt  to 
start  too  early  to  grow.  Gardeners  place 
them  in  dry  places  under  the  stages  in  their 
greenhouses,  or  in  shallow  piles  on  some 


otherwise  unoccupied  stage.  They  like  a 
temperature  of  45  to  55  degrees,  preferably  50 
to  55  degrees. 

Dahlias. — Treat  as  cannaa.  Florists  often 
cover  the  “roots”  with  loam  in  order  to  keep 
them  plump.  Lay  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  cellar, 
heated  shed,  or  elsewhere  where  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  to  55  degrees  may  be  maintained. 

Four,  o’clocks  — Keep  in  small  heaps 
mixed  with  dryish  loam  in  a  greenhouse,  shed 
or  cellar,  with  a  temperature  of  40  to  50  de¬ 
grees.  They  are  so  easily  raised  from  seed 
that  I  do  not  often,  except  in  the  case  of 
choice  varieties,  keep  any  old  roots  over 
Winter. 

Gladioli.— When  they  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing  and  appear  fully  ripened,  cut  over  the  tops 
to  within  seven  or  nine  inches  of  the  bulbs; 
lift  the  latter  and  tie  them  into  bundles  of  35 
to  40,  as  you  would  onions  or  herbs,  and  hang 
them  up  on  nails  in  a  dry,  airy  shed.  Or  you 
may  top  them  over  about  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  bulbs,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry,  then 
store  in  shallow  boxes.  Anyway,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  parts  of  the  stem  as  soon  as  they 
have  withered  or  ripened  enough  to  part 
readily  from  the  bulbs,  and  then  store  the 
latter  in  boxes  or  drawers,  or  in  paper  or  mus¬ 
lin  bags.  Large  growers  store  them  in  boxes 
which  they  pile  one  above  another,  but  with 
open  spaces,  three  to  four  inches  wide,  be 
tween  the  boxes.  They  w  ill  keep-fairly  well 
in  a  temperature  just  above  freezing,  but  bet¬ 
ter  and  surer  in  one  of  45  to  50  degrees. 

Gloxinias. — Treat  in  the  same  way  as  be¬ 
gonias,  except  that  a  minimum  temperature 
of  55  degrees  is  imperative. 

Madeira  Vinks  — Keep  these  alone  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  dry  earth,  in  shallow  layers  on  the 
floors  or  shelves,  or  in  baskets  or  shallow 
boxes,  in  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees. 
They  are  easily  kept.  If  warm  and  very  dry 
they  shrivel  badly;  if  in  large  heaps,  they  are 
apt  to  sprout  prematurely. 

Salvia  patens. — Keep  mixed  with  earth 
and  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  shed  or  cellar, 
providing  the  temperature  is  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  As  it  grows  and  blossoms  from 
seed  as  freely  and  quickly  as  an  annual,  I  do 
not  often  bother  keeping  the  old  roots  over 
Winter. 

Tigridias.— Treat  these  in  the  same  way 
as  gladioli.  But  as  rats  and  mice  are  very 
fond  of  them,  keep  the  bulbs  beyond  the  reacn 
of  these  depredators.  We  have  kept  them  as 
well  as  cau  be  in  a  temperature  of  45  to 
50  degrees ;  but  some  growers  prefer  50  to  55 
degrees. 

Tcbei.oses.— Lift  before  they  get  cut  down 
by  frost,  say,  in  October,  and  cat  over  the 
green  tops  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
tops  of  the  bulbs.  Spread  out  the  latter  to 
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Hills  nearly  2)£  feet  apart  each  way — one 
piece  with  one  eye  in  each  hill— I  could  not 
give  weight  inounces — I  tested  one  rod  square 
(lfi>£  feet  each  way),  of  the  Blush.  There 
were  49  hills  in  the  piece;  number  of  pota 
toes,  456;  weight,  189  pounds.  This  looks 
small  ween  compared  with  the  yield  mention¬ 
ed  in  a  late  Rural  by  S.  W.  B.,  of  Idaho, 
whose  five  hills  weighed  167  pounds.  If  the 
bills  are  not  very  far  apart,  he  ought  to  have 
between  2.000  and  3,000  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  is  a  very  fair  yield.  It  beats  the  Rural 
trials  all  to  pieces.  J.  L. 

Dunedin,  Ont .  Canada. 
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PIG  DIET. 

COL  F.  D.  CURTIS. 


dry;  then  store  them  a  few  inches  deep  on  a 
dry  floor,  on  shelves,  in  boxes,  or  baskets. 
When  well  dried,  say,  in  some  weeks  after 
being  lifted,  separate  the  offsets  from  the 
central  or  large  bnlbs,  the  first  to  be  used  next 
Summer  for  stock  plants,  and  the  last  for 
flowering  bulbs.  Tuberoses  must  be  wintered 
in  a  high  temperature,  say  55  to  65  degrees. 

Lilies. — There  are  many  lilies  of  uncertain 
hardiness,  which,  on  account  of  misunder¬ 
stood  conditions  of  cultivation,  fail  to  thrive 
satisfactorily  with  us  wtien  permantly  planted 
out;  for  instance,  L.  Browni,  L.  Krameri, 
and  often  tne  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum. 
But  wben  lifted  in  the  Fall,  wintered  in  doors, 
and  planted  out  in  early  Spring,  they  usually 
prove  satisfactory  enough.  Place  them,  one 
deep  and  near  together,  in  flits  with  loam 
enough  about  them  to  barely  cover  the  bulbs; 
a  little  moss  should  bestrewn  over  the  crowns. 
Keep  in  a  temperature  of  about  4U  degrees. 
By  keeping  them  entirely  out  of  the  ground, 
as  we  would  a  gladiolus  or  tuberose,  we  de¬ 
stroy  the  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  this  would 
materially  injure  the  bulbs. 

Temperature  —Gladioli,  tigridias,  cannas, 
tuberous-rooted  begonias,  and  many  other 
plants  having  root  stocks  of  similar  nature, 
will  survive  our  Winters  out  of-doors,  provid¬ 
ing  their  bulbs,  tubers,  conns,  rhizomes,  or 
whatever  else  they  may  be,  are  so  well 
mulched  over  that  frost  cannot  reach  ♦hem. 
But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  believe  that 
when  these  “roots”  are  lifted  and  housed  for 
safe  keeping  over  Winter,  they  may  be  pre¬ 
served  safely  in  the  attic,  shed,  cellar  or  else¬ 
where,  where  they  are  just  barely  protected 
from  frost.  As  a  rule,  the  wintering  temper¬ 
ature  is  too  low.  The  annual  great  losses 
among  gloxinias,  caladiums  and  tuberoses  are 
mostly  due  to  too  low  a  temperature. 

Storage. — Ventilate.  Maintain  au  even 
temperature.  Guard  against  undue  drying 
influences,  whether  by  fire  or  sun  heat,  or 
drafts.  Preserve  from  drip  or  wetting  in  auy 
way.  Do  not  have  the  piles  too  large,  or  the 
layers  too  thick.  If  stored  in  boxes  placed 
one  above  the  other,  have  an  open  air  space 
of  two  or  more  Inches  between  the  boxes. 
Examine  the  bulbs  in  Winter  and  remove 
rotting  ones  or  diseased  parts. 


Evils  of  over  feeding:  how  to  detect  them ; 

badly  assimilated  food  makes  unhealthy 

blood  and  unsound  flesh;  examples  from 

human  experience ;  how  to  feed  properly; 

need  of  variety  in  feeding. 

Hogs  will  eat  more  than  they  can  digest  of 
any  kind  of  concentrated  food.  Wben  they 
have  all  the  corn  meal  they  want,  at  least  a 
fourth  of  it  is  wasted  by  being  voided  iu  its 
natural  state.  Aliy  farmer  can  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  this  by  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  droppings.  Another  sign  that  things 
are  going  wrong,  is  the  rank  smell  of  the  ex¬ 
crement.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  shows  that 
the  hogs  are  overfed,  and  that  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  so  feverish  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  fermentation  of  the  food,  A  person 
with  a  dyspeptic  stomach  and  an  observing 
mind  knows  this  is  true  in  his  own  ease;  and 
the  same  law  applies  to  swine,  only  the  effects 
are  more  manifest.  An  all  corn  diet  will  put 
the  animal  into  this  feverish  com!  ition,  and  the 
stench  follows.  The  same  smell  may  arise  in 
the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  when  they  eat  too 
much  corn.  I  have  heard  many  a  farmer 
say,  “My  hogs  are  doing  well;  just  notice  how 
they  smell.”  All  wrong.  Wben  they  are 
doing  well,  there  should  be  very  little  smell. 
W  hen  the  stomach  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
active  fermentation  takes  place  as  soon  as  it 
is  filled  with  food,  there  will  not  be  a  complete 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  blood  is  impure,  and 
its  deposits  of  flesh  and  tissue  are  not  perfect; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  diseased.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  so  eat  that  a  fer¬ 
mented  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  is  kept  up  for  a  few  days,  and  he 
will  begin  to  say,  “Ohl  how  my  head  aches,” 
or,  “My  kidneys  seem  to  be  out  of  order.  I 
have  a  cough,  my  throat  burns.  1  am  out  of 
sorts  generally.”  Of  course  he  is;  his  blood 
is  partially  poisoned ;  and  so  is  a  hog’s  under 
similar  conditions,  only  in  its  case,  the  evil  is 
greater  as  the  amount  of  fermentable  stuff  is 
so  much  larger. 

The  result  of  this  sort  of  doings  is  very  often 
in  the  case  of  people  some  chronic  malady, 
and  doctors,  with  wise  looks,  treat  the  mere 
symptom  as  they  did  in  my  case  for  years 


without  ever  touching  the  cause,  The  truth 
is  that  nearly  all  the  ill9  of  the  flesh  emanate 
from  the  stomach.  Hogs  finish  up  with 
founder,  diseased  livers,  which  farmers  often 
notice,  paralysis  or  consumption.  A  wise 
physician  would  advise  wholesome  food  for 
his  patients,  and  food  so  ( ombined  that  it 
would  not  ferment  in  the  stomach,  or  that  it 
be  prepared  so  that  this  disorganizing  result 
would  not  follow.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  corn-meal  is  cooked  and  fed  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  in  the  most  wholesome  form 
and  also  iu  a  state  to  yield  up  its  constituents 
for  growth.  However,  even  in  this  form  it 
may  ferment.  It  does  with  some  people,  and 
it  may  with  some  hogs;  for  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  the  stomachs  of  all  animals  are  not 
alike  in  ihese  respects.  Next,  wben  they  are 
fermented  enough  to  be  sour  before  they’  are 
fed,  all  meals  are  iu  a  healthful  and  econom¬ 
ical  form  for  feeding  to  bogs.  Lastly,  in 
order  to  secure  a  fuller  digestion,  and  to  keep 
the  stomach  in  good  condition,  there  should 
be  a  mixture  of  fruit  or  roots  with  the  meal; 
vegetables  of  any  kind  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  perform  a  double  work,  as  they 
help  to  All  the  stomach  aud  so  keep  out  au 
undue  amount  of  rich  food,  and  they  prevent 
its  forming  into  a  concentrated  mass  tin 
pervious  to  the  gastric  juices,  so  delaying  the 
processes  of  digestion,  until  the  natural  heat 
of  the  system,  and  the  extra  heat  caused  by 
the  combination  of  the  nitrogeu  (in  food)  and 
the  water  also  taken  into  the  stomach,  begin 
the  work  of  fermentation,  and  so  resist  a 
natural  digestion,  until  the  foBtid  mass  is  ex 
polled  by  the  disturbed  and  disorganized 
stomach,  and  the  bowels  in  full  sympathy 
with  it  and  equally  irritated.  A  little  more 
sanitary  sense  and  less  corn  would  make 
better  hogs. 

HOW  TO  FEED  CORN  TO  PIGS.— No  2. 

PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

HOGS  FED  ON  THE  EXCRETA  OF  FATTENING 
STEERS. 

By  adopting  the  usuil  method  of  Winter 
fattening  of  hogs  in  connection  with  fattening 
cattle,  a  better  result  may  be  gained  for  aught 
one  can  positively  assert;  for  we  cannot  say- 
just  what  proportion  of  the  food  each  has 
eaten.  If  we  accept  the  usual  position  (against 
which  no  positive  facts  can  be  adduced),  that 


rate  of  food  consumption  in  cold  weather  must 
likewise  be  cut  off.  Those  extra  10  months  of 
mere  maintenance  fodder,  at  three  pounds  or 
more  of  corn  per  day,  or  9C0  to  1,000  pounds 
given  to  run  the  pig  machine  300  days  more 
than  is  necessary,  mean  $5  for  corn,  plus  at¬ 
tendance,  risk  aud  interest.  Now  are  we  bound 
to  this  custom  <  Most  emphatically  no. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  PRACTICE. 

A  shelter  for  the  breeding  sow,  and  early 
pigs  sold  the  first  Fall,  will  warrant  Kansas 
farmers  in  feeding  their  corn  to  pigs  and  will 
produce,  by  the  following  practice,  about  13 
pounds  of  live  pig  for  56  pouuds  of  feed. 

Wean  when  six  wec-bs  old,  and  then  feed 
middlings  and  corn  meal  half  aud  half,  with 
skim-milk  for  a  few  weeks,  wben  skim-milk 
may  be  exchanged  for  water,  if  necessary,  and 
corn  meal  for  whole  corn,  if  desirable.  Feed 
the  pigs  in  a  pen  iu  as  cool  a  spot,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  as  possible,  and  furnish  them 
with  clean  water  daily  and  all  of  the  grass 
they  will  eat.  This  grass  can  be  put  iu  a  slot¬ 
ted  rack  as  for  sheep.  Give  in  every  100 
pounds  of  meal  or  corn,  one  pound  of  sifted 
ashes.  If  the  pig  weighs  25  pounds  when 
weaned,  then  the  200  pounds  to  be  added  to 
make  225  pounds,  the  selling  weight,  will  be 
made  with  600  pounds  of  grain  if  meal,  the  ani¬ 
mal  being  fed  during  the  last  six  to  eight  weeks 
on  corn  alone,  if  you  so  choose  to  do,  although 
it  will  require,  approximately,  650  pnunds  to 
make  the  gain  stated  if  corn  is  thus  used .  On 
the  latter  basis,  S>£  pounds  of  grain  give  one 
of  growth,  or  56  pounds  give  17.2  pounds  of 
live  pig.  25  per  cent,  of  this  result  may  be 
credited  to  the  grass,  leaving  12  9  pounds  of 
pig  per  56  pounds  of  grain  food.  The  grass 
will  be  sold  at  about  $10 per  ton  of  dry  bay, 
while  worth  here,  on  the  ground,  uncut,  but 
a  trifle  over  $4.  giving  good  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  of  cutting  a  supply  every  few  days. 
Various  reasons  induce  me  to  feed  my  pigs 
in  a  pen.  I  will  notname  them;  but,  of  course, 
believe  it  the  most  economical  way  when  man¬ 
ure  and  other  factors  are  weighed. 

1  do  not  name  the  method  that  is  wholly 
best  in  my  food  combination;  but  bend  it  to 
suit  the  great  bins  of  corn  in  this  quarter,  and 
especially  in  Kansas.  The  middlings  will 
prove  the  cheaper  food  and  will  give  a  health¬ 
ier  pig  and  a  richer  manure.  A  larger  pro¬ 
portion  than  named  of  corn  will  not  materially 
affect  the  result,  and  the  absence  of  skim-milk 


cheap  corn  (say,  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel)  does 
not  admit  of  profitable  giindlug,  and  that 
the  hogs  that  follow  cattle  and  pick  up  the  un¬ 
digested  corn  that  has  beeu  passed  through 
their  stomach,  get  that  which  would  have 
gone  to  waste  and,  hence,  their  fattening  bills 
are  less  than  the  real  value  of  the  food  from 
which  their  increase  in  weight  has  been  made, 
there  will  be  no  critical  data  to  define  the  re¬ 
lative  charge  to  be  made  for  a  bushel  of  corn 
to  the  steer  and  to  the  pig,  when  the  latter  gets 
bis  living  from  the  remains  of  the  food  eaten 
by  the  former.  Indeed  a  division  of  the  value 
of  corn  thus  fed  i  o  a  steer  and  to  the  pig  second¬ 
hand.  would  have  to  be  upon  a  sliding  scale, 
becauso  the  more  the  amount  given,  the  great¬ 
er  the  proportion  excreted  for  the  pig,  and 
also  the  greater  the  tax  laid  upon  the  steer. 

A  few  data  that  I  have  gathered  will  illus¬ 
trate  tliis  fact,  when  takeu  ia  connection  with 
the  usual  practice  of  keeping  two  to  three 
shotea  with  every  “full  fed"  steer.  I  fed  four 
steers  iu  a  barn,  nine  and  a  frictiou  pounds  of 
corn  each  for  61  days,  or  a  total  of  1.092  pounds. 
Their  nmuure  was  given  to  one  pig  exclusively, 
and  produced  15  pounds  of  gain,  which  gain 
should  be  made  with  less  than  100  pounds  of 
corn,  or  but  little  over  live  per  cent,  of 
value  of  the  corn  given  was  used  by  the 
pig.  The  pig  was  out  of  door9.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  another  pig  of  like 
weight,  following  a  similar  lot  of  steera  fed 
like  the  first  lot,  save  that  corn  meal  was  fed 
in  the  place  of  whole  corn,  had  to  be  fed  grain 
to  save  bim  from  starvation,  after  he  had 
fallen  off  13  pounds  in  a  few  days.  These  meal- 
fed  steera  gained  95  pouuds  more  than  the  corn- 
fed  steers  Whatever  the  exact  data  may  be, 
the  practical  fact,  in  Missouri,  ia  that  -‘fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  in  Winter  does  not  pay  without  the 
hoga."  Believing  that  a  better  way  can  be 
suggested  than  this  system,  I  will  defer  its 
consideration  until  the  problem  of  cattle  feed¬ 
ing  is  taken  up. 

HOW  TO  FEED  CORN  TO  PIGS. 

The  value  of  early  maturity  of  swine  is  a 
settled  problem,  and  is  beyond  debate.  I  have 
taken  weights  for  ten  years,  and  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  pig,  when  not  growing,  is  using 
a  heavy  maintenance  ration,  heavier  than  that 
which  steers  use  of  hay.  I  have  had  75  pound 
pigs  to  eat  &9  high  as  seven  per  cent,  of  their 
live  weight  dally.  Such  a  corn  exterminator 
must  be  cut  off  in  his  career  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  it  is  preposterous  to  keep  a  shote 
17  months  when  Beveu  is  enough  for  the  de 
mands  of  our  markets,  and  enough  to  carry 
the  weight  up  to  the  present  weights  that  go  to 
market.  The  mortality  of  winter  must  be  cut 
off  by  having  no  winter  pigs,  and  the  high 


is  not  fatal.  Skim-milk,  in  the  above,  was 
reckoned  into  grain  and  thus  paid  for.  Having 
regarded  the  cutting  of  the  grass  as  paid  for, 
I  will  make  the  following  estimate: 


Fig,  at  six  weeks . $1.50 

Grass .  80 

Grain. . . .  3.75 

Balance  of  care . 50 

Risk . A0 

Total,  about  half  the  former  estimate  $6  65 
Value  of  pig . . . —  9.00 


Agricultural  College,  Columbia.  Mo. 
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CAN  POULTRY  RAISING  BE  MADE  A 
SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS? 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Give  to  poultry  the  same  care  ns  to  other  stock; 
raising  poultry  in  large  numbers;  greater 
profits  from  poultry  properly  kept  than 
from  any  other  farm  stock,  in  proportion  to 
investment.  '  _ 

In  Spite  of  all  that  may  have  been  written 
in  favor  of  keeping  poultry  in  large  numbers, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  are,  in  the  United 
States,  no  large  establishments  which  have 
realized  profits  in  propel tion  to  those  derived 
from  a  few  fowla  kept  in  the  barnyard.  That 
poultry  may  be  made  a  business  is  certainly 
possible,  and  that  larger  profits  can  be  realized 
from  fowls,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested, 
than  from  any  other  farm  stock,  has  often 
been  demonstrated.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
poultry  raising  has  not  been  conducted  as  an 
exclusive  industry  on  farms,  is  because  tho 
majority  of  farmers  have  looked  upon  poultry 
as  unworthy  of  the  constant  supervision  and 
attention  usually  bestowed  upon  other  stock; 
and,  moreover,  few  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  different  breeds  and  their  char  acteristics. 
Wber9  parties  have  abandoned  all  other  pur¬ 
suits,  and  made  poultry  a  specialty,  they  have 
been  rewarded  with  success.  A  farmer  will 
carefully  feed  his  horse  and  dean  out  the 
stable  dully,  yet  he  would  consider  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  keep  his  poultry  ami  their  quarters  in 
the  same  condition,  though  his  opportunities 
for  profit  from  poultry  are  greater  thau  from 
other  stock  iu  proportion. 

There  are  but  few  farms  upon  which  over 
3  000  chicks  are  raised  annually;  but  on  one  of 
them  the  proprietor  was  engaged  in  another  oc¬ 
cupation,  aud  supposed  he  was  giving  his  fowls 
the  best  care  and  attention,  which  was  true  in 
one  respect,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  realizing  a 
fair  profit.  The  second  season  he  solicited  the 
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assistance  of  his  two  daughters,  aDd  UDder  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  father  and  daughters 
over  3.000  chicks  were  hatched  in  incubators 
and  marketed.  This  season  preparations  have 
been  made  for  batching  and  raising  three 
times  that  number,  the  great  Beeret  of  failure 
having  been  discovered  and  the  following  rule 
applied:  “Give  poultry  the  same  care  bestow¬ 
ed  od  other  classes  of  stock,  and  a  fair  profit 
is  sure  to  be  the  result.” 

Careful  experiments  on  this  farm  show  that 
the  cost  of  feed,  labor,  interest  on  capital, 
and  all  other  expenses,  including  the  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes,  is  nine  cents  per  pound, 
and  if  the  chicks  are  hatched  early,  and  an 
average  he  made  of  the  prices  obtained  for 
both  earlv  and  'ate  chicks,  over  100  per  cent, 
profit  may  be  secured,  or  ratber,  the  average 
is  18  cents  ppr  pound  up  to  the  weight  of  two 
pouuds.  If  we  will  look  into  the  matter 
closely,  it  will  be  noticed,  upon  comparison, 
that  the  best-managed  dairy  farms  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  realize  sncb  profits,  aud  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  hard  work  ‘‘every  day  and  Sunday 
too.”  on  a  dairy  farm,  while  large  amounts  of 
capital  are  required.  On  the  poultry  farm 
mentioned,  onl  y  oue  acre  of  ground  is  required, 
and  all  the  food  is  purchased,  while  on  a  dairy 
farm,  large  areas  are  devoted  to  pasture. 

Surely  if  the  poultry  were  given  the  same 
attention  “from  early  dawn  till  late  at  night,” 
that  is  exercised  on  a  dairy  farm,  the  result 
would  be  much  better  than  that  from  “looking 
after"  the  birds  occasionally.  The  fact  is,  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  has  ever  tried  the 
poultry  business  as  it  should  have  been  tried, 
so  far  es  large  numbers  are  concerned,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  until  the  Industry 
is  given  the  consideration  and  standing  it  so 
richly  deserves,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  of 
failures  and  reverses.  That  the  business  can 
be  made  profitable  is  certain;  but  business 
methods  are  required,  and  it  opens  avenues  to 
many  of  limited  means  who  may  not  have 
opportunities  in  other  directions.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  knowledge,  and  large  profits  should  not 
be  expected  suddenly,  nor  before  experience 
has  assisted  in  realizing  expectations.  Too 
much  should  not  be  required.  There  are 
obstacles  in  the  poultry  business,  but  there 
are  also  advantages.  Every  business  does  not 
always  pay  at  first,  and  poultry  comes  under 
the  same  rule.  But,  if  rightly  managed,  it 
will  pay  large  profits  in  proportion  to  capital 
and  labor  invested. 

Hammouton,  N.  J, 


A  CHEAP  PORTABLE  ROOST. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens  in  a  portable  roost,  which  can  be  conven¬ 
iently'  moved  from  one  field  to  another  as  the 
various  crops  are  taken  off,  is  very  great. 
One  of  the  most  complete  and  at  the  same 
time  cheapest  roosts  which  we  have  seen,  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  Ont ,  Canada.  It  may  be  constructed 
of  old  boards,  scantling,  or  any  sort  of  old 
lumber.  It  requires  no  framing,  and  any 
ordinary  farm  laborer  can  make  it.  As 
shown  at  Fig  498,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 


Fig.  498. 

triangle,  and  may  be  mounted  on  runners  or 
small  wheels. 

It  may  be  made  of  single  boards  and  bat¬ 
tened,  or  of  double  boarding  throughout;  iu 
the  latter  case,  it  may  be  made  extremely 
strong.  The  nests  are  arranged  on  the  floor, 
on  the  sides,  or  they  may  be  placed  across  the 
end  opposite  the  entrance.  The  location  of 
the  perches  and  the  window  for  the  outronce 
of  the  fowls  will  depend  upon  the  materials 
used,  the  kind  of  fowls,  etc.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
the  place  of  entrance  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  nu  admirable  arrangement  for  Leg¬ 
horns  or  flying  breeds;  but  a  lower  entrance 
would  probably  be  better  for  the  heavier 
fowls.  The  roost  cau  be  built  almost  any 
where  for  $10  It  is  not  patented. 
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STOCK  NOTES  AND  NOTICES. 

R.  F.  JOHNSON. 

RED  COLOR  OS'  SHORT  HORNS. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  why  red  is  so 
favorite  a  color  uniODg  Short-horn  men  aud 
breeders,  is  that  an  animal  of  no  other  color 
shows  keep,  condition,  good  blood  aud  high 
pedigree  sosoon.  To  the  expert  aud  specialist, 
it  does  not  matter  so  'much  whether  the 


animal  is  red,  white,  light  or  dark  roan; 
he  can  see  at  a  glance  what  its  special  and 
general  merits  are,  but  for  the  average  buyer, 
the  fine  condition  of  the  creature  needs  to  be 
made  salient;  aud  nothing  does  this  like  a 
deep  red. 

PUNCH  AS  CAUSES  OF  ABORTION. 

I  see  by  the  English  agricultural  and 
live  stock  papers  that  veterinarians  and 
breeders  are  recognizing  the  important 
part,  ergoted  graiu,  bay  and  straw,  may  play 
in  producing  abortion,  and  they  are  warning 
breeders  to  look  well  to  what  they  feed,  and 
be  careful  that  grain,  hay  and  straw  are  free 
from  ergot  and  other  fungi;  for  they  all  have 
a  similar  disorganizing  effect  on  the  animal 
economy.  Some  facts  in  this  relatiou  which 
came  under  my  observation,  may  be  worth 
recording.  The  Summer  of  1»81  was  both 
hot  and  very  dry;  the  drought  lasting  into 
September.  Toward  the  end  of  this  month, 
heavy  rains  fell,  and  early  in  October,  we  bad 
in  this  latitude  a  week  or  10  days  of  mid¬ 
summer  heat  and  tropical  humidity.  Begin¬ 
ning  before  this  hoc  and  humid  term  ended, 
fungous  growths  showed  themselves  on  the 
surface  of  straw,  hay  and  grain  stacks  and 
on  corn  standing  in  the  field,  so  that  by  the 
20th  of  the  month  all  these  exposed  surfaces 


were  so  covered  with  dark  fungous  germs  as 
to  be  almost  black. 

The  following  Spring,  abortion  in  cows, 
mares,  ewes,  and  sows,  prevailed  to  an  alarm¬ 
ing  extent  and  without  auy  generally  known 
or  admitted  causes  for  it.  Referring  the 
subject  to  an  aged  physician  of  extensive 
experience  in  the  line  of  obstetrics,  and 
putting  the  two  facts  before  him,  he  said  the 
conclusion  was  a  logical  and  reasonable  one, 
that  the  fungous  growths  of  the  previous  Au¬ 
tumn,  were  responsible  for  the  unusual 
epizootic  of  abortion.  I  have  recently  heard 
of 

A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA, 
no  less,  and  nothing  more  than  to  give  the  sick 
hogs  compulsory  exercise.  So  long  as  there 
are  life  and  strength  enough  left  in  a  sick  bog 
that  he  can  be  compelled  to  move  about,  it  Is 
claimed  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  lu 
nine  cases  of  cholera  in  ten,  the  patient  will 
recover.  The  usual  method  pursued  is  to  put 
a  man  on  a  horse,  with  a  long  whip,  and  drive 
the  bogs  for  an  hour  or  two  around  the  yard 
or  field,  if  it  is  large  enough,  or  into  the  high¬ 
way  if  it  is  not.  Under  the  whip  they  soon 
begiu  to  scuur  aud  ofteu  to  vomit,  and  w  hen 
both  are  copious  the  patients  are  pretty  sure 
to  recover  quickly.  That  this  heroic  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  proper  and  beneficial  in  some 


cases  and  forms  of  hog  diseases  (everything  a 
hog  is  sick  with,  is  called  cholera)  there  is 
little  doubt;  but  it  still  remains  a  question 
which  of  the  two  modes  of  treatment  is  the 
more  humane  or  inhumane — to  suffer  a  sick 
hog  to  lie  as  he  likes  and  die;  or  to  drive  him 
about  under  whip  and  spur  with  a  fair  chance 
of  recovery. 

VARIETY  IN  FEEDING. 

Does  the  average  man  in  feeding  farm  ani¬ 
mals — the  horse  and  cow,  for  example — give 
a  sufficient  variety  to  produce  the  best  results, 
the  most  and  best  work  in  case  of  the  horse 
and  the  largest  milk  yield  iu  that  of  the  cow.' 
How  many  think  that  anything  more  than 
generous  rations  of  corn  and  hay,  or  oats  and 
hay  indefinitely  prolonged,  is  necessary  for 
the  health,  strength  anti  comfort  of  the  horse, 
and  how  few  there  are  who  feed  rn'lcb  cows 
anything  more  tbau  one  sort  of  supplementary 
food  from  oue  year’s  end  to  the  other? 

And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  milk  for  the 
young  and  grass  eoutainiug  plants  of  many 
kinds  for  the  aged,  no  one  single  food  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  fed  for  any  considerable  time 
without  weakening  and  shortening  the  life  of 
the  animal .  Oats  have  been  thought  to  be  of 
all  others  the  best  of  food  for  horses;  and  so 
they  are,  when  fed  not  too  long  or  too  exclu¬ 


sively,  But  it  has  been  found,  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment,  that  wheu  horses  are  fed  oats  and 
oats  only,  they  gain  and  do  well  for  two  or 
three  months,  remain  in  statu  ?wi>  another 
three  months,  then  begin  to  decline  and  die 
near  the  end  of  the  third  period.  No  one  sub¬ 
stance,  except  milk  and  grass  as  above  stated, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  all  the  elements  es¬ 
sential  to  vigorous  and  continued  health— a 
fact  to  be  borne  iu  mind  by  every  breeder. 

Corn,  oats  and  rye  and.  wheu  it  is  to  be  had, 
barley,  each  ground  aud  uuground,  together 
with  bran  and  shorts,  Timothy  and  clover 
hay,  roots  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  and  fruits 
when  cheap,  should  compose  the  alternating 
ration  of  the  horse,  and  even  a  wider  range 
should  be  afforded  the  milch  cow.  The  result 
would  theu  be  bright  eyes,  a  sbiniug  coat  and 
a  readiness  to  do  good  and  quick  work  iu  the 
horse;  and,  iu  the  cow,  eyes  equally  bright,  a 
coat  uearly  as  shining  and,  in  addition,  an 
overflowing  milk  pail. 

CRACKLINGS  AS  FEED. 

The  cool  season  is  now  approaching  when 
cracklings  (the  meat  residue  after  the  lard  has 
been  dried  out  aud  pressed)  may  be  had  for  a 
few  cents  per  pound  from  almost  any 
butcher’s  shop  in  the  country,  the  suggestion 
is  .offered  that  experiments  be  made  with 


them  in  feeding  horses  and  cattle  which  bav  e 
been  run  down  thin,  when  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  recuperate  quickly.  Cracklings 
represent  nitrogenous  foods  in  one  of  the  mo3t 
condensed  forms.  They  sure  therefore  very 
nutritious,  and  experience  shows  them  to  be 
easily  digested,  when  not  used  In  too  large 
quantities.  They  are  reported  to  have  worked 
wonders  in  cavalry  horses,  in  the  exigencies 
of  war.  suffering  to  the  point  of  starvation 
wheu  the  digestive  organs  had  become  too 
weak  to  receive  immediate  benefit  from  grain 
and  hay.  Half  to  a  full  pound,  divided  into 
two  equal  messes,  fed  daily,  would  be  a  fair 
quantity  for  a  full  grown  horse,  ox,  or  cow, 
at  the  start. 

ARTICHOKES  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

After  a  trial  of  almost  everything  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  average  means  and 
opportunities,  I  have  found  nothing  superior 
to  artichokes  for  increasing  aDd  sustaining  a 
large  yield  of  milk  of  excellent  quality,  aDd 
improving  the  condition  of  the  cow  at  the 
same  time.  Sugar  beets,  mangels,  carrots, 
parsnips,  sweet  aud  Irish  potatoes,  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  enough  shorts  or  middlings  to 
hold  them  in  the  stomach,  so  they  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  digested  and  assimilated,  are  good; 
and  perhaps  with  the  same  additions,  second 
crop  clover  is  better  than  either,  so  far  as  the 
flow  of  milk  is  concerned;  but  for  increasing 
tbe  flow  of  milk  and  keeping  it  up.  at  the  same 
time  causing  tbe  creature  to  lick  herself  (an 
infallible  sign  of  improving  condition)  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  artichoke.  And,  by 
the  way.  I  have  been  assured  by  old  settlers 
that  the  so  called  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
indigenous  to  Central  Illinois.and  forty  to  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  often  met  with  occupying 
considerable  areas,  in  the  rich,  moist  land,  on 
the  edges  of  tbe  counties  along  the  stream. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Ag. 
College,  freely  indorses  what  we  have  claimed 
for  the  Rural  Branching  Sorghum,  seeds  of 
which  were  sent  to  our  subscribers  in  the  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  several  years  ago.  He 
says,  in  bi3  last  report,  “The  Rural  Branch¬ 
ing  Sorghum  or  Millo  Maze,  brought  promin¬ 
ently  before  tbe  farmers  by  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  claims  a  favorable  notice  as  a  forage 
plant.  It  has  remarkable  tillering  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  leaf  to 
stem  growth.  When  cut  to  the  ground,  new 
and  often  an  increased  number  of  shoots 
spring  up  aud  gain  a  luxuriant  leaf  develop¬ 
ment  for  a  second  crop.  which  cows  are  very 
fond  of.  It  made  a  good  growth  on  the 
College  Farm,  and  will  warrant  attention  by 
those  who  are  looking  for  some  substitute  for 
our  common  corn  and  clover. 


Wintering  Beks  —Bulletin  No.  8  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  is  giveu  up  to 
a  discussion  of  the  above  subject  by  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook.  After  reviewing  the  importance 
and  profit  of  bee  culture,  the  writer  rightly 
states  that  the  one  great  drawback  to  its  most 
successful  prosecution  is  the  danger  of  loss, 
which  comes  with  every  severe  Winter.  In 
tbe  most  trying  Winters  there  will  often  be  a 
loss  of  more  than  75  per  cent.  This  great  loss 
is  not  necessary.  Many  of  our  bee  keepers 
have  no  more  fear  of  losing  tbeir  bees  than  of 
losing  cattle  or  horses.  Bees  are  natives  of  a 
warm  climate.  In  southern  countries,  win¬ 
ter  losses  are  unknown.  In  confinement,  if 
kept  very  quiet,  bees  eat  very  little,  and  keep 
themselves  in  a  very  neat  condition.  When 
kept  in  a  uniform  temperature  at  from 
40°  F.  to  45c  F.,  and  well  supplied  with 
enough  good  food,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  Winter  can  be  passed  without  loss. 
Strange  to  say,  bees  have  been  known  to 
winter  well  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  Such  a 
condition  is  not  the  best,  yet  it  will  not  of  itself 
produce  death.  Little  heed  need  be  given  to 
veutilation,  unless  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
just  the  condition  to  enforce  quiet.  The  cover 
of  the  hive  should  be  a  non  conductor  of  beat. 
The  Winter’s  food  may  be  either  honey  or 
cane  sugar  sirup.  Bees  should  never  go  into 
winter  quarters  with  less  than  3u  pounds  of 
food.  Tbe  temperature  must  never  go  below 
38tf  F.,  nor  above  4lc  F.  The  first  can  be  se¬ 
cured  iu  a  good  underground  cellar;  but  it  is 
uot  always  easy  to  protect  against  too  great 
heat.  Where  many  Monies  are  stored  to¬ 
gether,  the  heat  is  apt  to  become  excessive. 
This  trouble  Is  overcome  by  the  use  of  water, 
either  in  runing  streams  or  in  tile  drains,  or 
by  sub  earth  ventilation.  This  last  is  secured 
by  connecting  a  small-sized  stove  pipe,  open 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  with  the  pipe 
of  ou«  of  the  stoves  in  the  rooms  above.  A 
ine  of  *  tcur  to.  six-inch  tile  pas-sesl(fiom  the 
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bottom  of  the  cellar  through  the  wall  below 
the  frost  line  some  200  feet  through  the  earth 
to  an  opening  at  the  surface.  In  this  way  a 
constant  ventilation  is  produced.  Many  bee¬ 
keepers  pack  the  hives  in  straw.  This  method 
does  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  cellar  method. 
W e  must  be  able  to  control  the  temperature. 
That  is  the  most  important  point.  At  Lansing, 
storing  is  stopped  at  the  first  frost.  Six  or 
eight  frames,  nearly  full  of  honey,  are  placed 
where  they  are  desired  for  the  Winter.  A 
short  stick  above  the  frames,  so  the  cloth  can¬ 
not  fit  close,  permits  the  bees  to  walk  over. 
When  the  brood  is  hatched,  remove  all  other 
frames.  Before  severe  weather,  the  bees  are 
placed  in  the  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  not  ex 
actly  right,  it  is  well  to  remove  them  for  a 
few  hours  some  warm  day  and  allow  them  to 
exercise.  The  bees  are  not  taken  out  until  the 
middle  of  April. 

The  U.  S.  Dairyman  says  that  a  cow  that 
calves  in  the  Fall,  if  decently  well  taken 
care  of,  will  not  only  actually  produce 
more  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  than  one 
that  comes  in  in  May,  but  the  milk  she 
does  give  is  worth  more  per  100  pounds, 
for  the  reason  that  dairy  products  are  al¬ 
ways  worth  more  in  the  Winter  than  in 
Summer.  It  has  also  been  found  by  the 
most  intelligent,  practical  dairymen  that  a 
calf  born  in  the  Fall,  fairly  well  wintered 
and  given  the  vigorous  growth  that  grass- 
food  gives  the  following  Summer,  makes  a 
better  cow  than  the  spring-raised  one,  and 
she  is  two  years  old,  the  right  time  for  the 
birth  of  her  first  calf,  besides.  The  gain 
all  round  is  found,  by  those  who  try  it  and 
adhere  to  it,  to  be  as  much  as  $20  per  cow 
per  annum.  But  for  all  this,  the  “general 
purpose”  farmer  will  not  practice  winter¬ 
dairying,  but  will  continue  to  work  cheaply, 
by  making  the  bulk  of  bis  production  when 
it  is  worth  the  least.  Nearly  all  of  those 
who  are  now  noted  as  highly  successful  dairy¬ 
men,  make  their  business  a  specialty  and 
are  winter  dairymen. 


and  a  centrifugal  laundry  drier.”  When  the 
butter  comes  in  an  ordinary  churn  to  about 
the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  it  is  placed  in  this 
whirling  machine,  and  all  the  buttermilk  and 
water  are  flung  out.  The  butter  comes  from 
the  machine  perfectly  dry . 


The  Indiana  Farmer  notes  a  few  dairy 
facts  that  will  do  to  think  over  while  nne  is 
milking.  A  cow  needs  pure  air  and  water 
and  good  food  more  than  she  needs  exercise. 
No  one  can  ever  make  bad  butter  good.  Badly 
packed  butter  will  not  improve  in  the  pack¬ 
age.  You  cannot  expect  a  cow  that  is  giviDg 
a  rich  flow  of  milk  to  get  fat  enough  for  beef 
at  the  same  time.  An  attempt  to  feed  the 
cow  a  week’s  food  in  two  days  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk,  but  it  will  make  the 

cow  sick . 

Pot  in  every  ounce  of  farm  work  you  can 
before  the  ground  closes  up.  There  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  vacations  after  Christ¬ 
mas . . . . . 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 


The  last  month  or  so  of  a  pig's  life  has  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  flavor  of  the 
pork.  You  can  put  on  the  frame  all  through 
the  year,  but  the  taste  is  determined  by  the 
feeding  at  the  end.  Feed  welL . 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  advises  usto 
put  broken  glass  into  rat  holes.  The  feet  of 
the  rodents  are  cut,  and  at  the  smell  of  blood 
the  other  rats  attack  th?  wouuded  ones.  Any 
science  that  turns  a  pest  to  fighting  a  pest 
will  become  most  deservedly  popular . 

Some  one  has  written  against  bee-keeping 
because  some  persons  have  been  stung  to 
death.  The  Bee  Journal  thinks  it  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  to  claim  that  stock  should 
never  be  bred  and  that  the  butter  and  cheese 
business  should  be  stopped  because  many 
persons  have  been  killed  by  bulls . 

The  Farmer’s  Gazette  says  that  scarcity  of 
water  is  one  great  cause  of  tough  beef . 

E.  D.  Hicks  claims  that  the  milk  of  the 
Devon  is  superior,  for  drinking  purposes,  to 
that  of  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  Besides  be¬ 
ing  very  rich  in  caseine  and  butter,  it  yields 
its  cream  very  slowly. . . . . . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  thinks  if  there  is  any 
woman  who  deserves  the  commiseration  of 
her  sex,  it  is  the  one  who  is  married  to  a 
“shiftless”  husband . . 

Meat  from  cattle  slaughtered  in  a  terror- 
stricken  condition  is  found,  by  investigation, 
to  be  affected  by  the  frenzied  condition  of  the 
animals  immediately  preceding  their  death. 
The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  it  will  be  strange  if  it 
turns  out  that  even  after  death  the  cruelly 
slaughtered  animals  can  still  inflict  some 
retribution  on  their  tormentors . 

The  Michigan  Farmer  wants  to  enlarge  the 
genus  Tramp,  so  that  it  may  include  dealers 
in  lightning  rods,  organs,  clothes-lines,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  book  agent.  This  rightly 
places  the  men  who  go  wandering  about  the 
country  trying  to  make  farmers  believe  they 
don’t  understand  their  own  business.  We 
would  like  to  include  in  this  list  the  “sports¬ 
men”  and  hunters  who  provide  amusement  for 
game,  but  are  sure  death  to  fences  and 
orchards . . . 

Condensed  cider  or  apple  jelly  is  about  the 
purest  sauce  for  family  use.  It  finds  ready 
sale  in  many  markets.  It  can  be  eateu  as 
sauce,  or  can  be  converted  into  a  palatable 
sweet  eider  by  tbe  addition  of  water.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  condense  a  bulky  lot  of  apples  into 
a  small  compass.  Tbe  manufacture  is  easy, 
consisting  simply  in  driving  the  water  from 
the  cider  by  means  of  evaporation.  Tbe  jelly 
can  be  shipped  in  any  kind  of  package,  and 
will  keep  well  in  any  climate.  So  says  the 
Farm  and  Home . . . 

A  new  dairy  machine  exhibited  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Dairy  Show  is  described,  by  Bell’s  Mes¬ 
senger,  as  a  “cross  between  a  cream  separator 


Mb,  O.  B.  Had  wen  spoke  of  the  pear  be¬ 
fore  a  recent  meeting  of  New  England  farm¬ 
ers,  which  was  well  reported  in  the  Mass. 
Ploughman.  He  said  that  it  is  only  by  good 
cultivation  that  the  pear  can  be  brought  up  to 
a  good  excellence  and  pay  ^  profit.  It  is  no 
use  to  attempt  to  grow  pears  in  grass  land  as 
a  rule.  They  must  be  well  fed.  He  selects 
the  Bartlett,  Boussock,  Sheldon,  Bose  and 
Anjou  as  the  best  five  for  market. . 

For  family  use  Mr.  Had  wen  would  select 
Giftard,  which  is  a  little  earlier  than  Bartlett; 
the  Clapp’s  Favorite,  which  follows  the  Bart¬ 
lett;  the  Urbauiste,  Seckel  aud  Dana’s 
Hovey.  He  believes  the  Anjou  to  be  the  best 

late  pear  we  have. . . . 

Among  pelargoniums  sent  to  us  in  a  lot  by 
the  Storrs  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O. 
two  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  La 
Jeannette  bears  a  double  flower,  pure  white 
in  color.  Queen  of  the  Fairies  bears  double 
flowers.  1%  inch  in  diameter,  the  inner  part  of 
the  petals  being  rose  colored,  the  outer  white. 
Tbe  flowers  are  shapely  and  durable.  Few 
flowers  have  been  improved  so  much  of  late 
years  as  pelargoniums,  and  there  are  few  bet¬ 
ter  for  bedding  or  for  the  window  or  con 
servatory . . . 

Editors  are  a  mean,  timorous  lot,  always 
saying  they  want  something  original,  but 
deadly  afraid  of  it  when  it  comes.  So  says 
Mr.  James,  in  the  Century . . . 

The  most  effective  method  of  preserving 
eggs,  according  to  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal,  is  first  to  rub  them  with  a  mixture 
of  boiled  oil  and  beeswax,  and, second, rub  them 
with  clarified  suet. . . . . 

The  Independent  says  that  many  fill  the 
churn  half  full,  but  the  time  it  takes  to  churn 
is  lessened  nearly  one  half  when  the  churn  is 
filled  only  one-third  full.  Many  dairymen 
make  this  mistake  by  buying  too  small  a 
churn.  Wbat  is  saved  in  the  extra  cost  of  a 
larger  churn  is  lost  in  extra  time  In  churn¬ 
ing,  often  in  a  single  week,  always  in  a  month ; 
hence  the  folly  of  this  expensive  kind  of 
economy.  But  it  is  like  a  great  many  tra¬ 
ditional  economies  quite  too  generally  prac¬ 
ticed . . . . . 

It  is  true,  as  the  Mirror  and  Farmer  states, 
that  a  cow  milked  three  times  a  day 
will  always  give  more  milk  than  when  milked 
but  twice.  When  trials  for  large  yields  are 
made,  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  and 
the  cows  are  milked  three  or  four  times  with¬ 
in  the  24  hours............... . 


Limburger  Cheese  is  more  profitable  to 
the  farmer  aud  maker  than  any  other  kind  of 
cheese:  first,  because  from  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  more  wright  is  obtained,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  making,  and  also  because  the  price  it 
brings  is  usually  from  10  to  40  per  cent  higher 
than  that  obtained  for  the  standard  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese.  The  California  Patron  says  that 
in  neighborhoods  where  Its  manufacture  has 
been  commenced  it  usually  spreads  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  kinds...... . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Friesian  dairymen  never  allow  a 
cow  even  to  sea  her  new  born  calf,  much 
less  to  lick  and  caress  it.  The  cow  is  con¬ 
fined  in  a  stall  and  watched,  and  tbe  mo¬ 
ment  the  calf  is  dropped  it  is  wholly  re¬ 
moved  from  her  sight . 

The  roan  who  wants  to  lie  behind  with 
his  work  and  have  a  late  season  next  year, 
will  be  idle  now,  says  the  N.  E.  Homestead. 

Everyone  knows,  says  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  a  large  kernel  of  wheat  will  produce  a 
larger  and  stronger  blade  and  furnish  more 
nutriment  to  support  it  than  a  smaller  one. 
Its  superiority  will  cause  more  (illfriug  and 
a  larger  number  of  better  heads.  In  reply 
to  thiRitmay  be  said  that  the  largest  grains 
are  often  borne  by  the  smallest  heads.  We 
should  always  select,  if  selection  is  to  be 
made,  from  the  largest  heads  whether  the 
kernels  are  larger  or  .smaller.,... . . 


®tr  wcvpxfytxt. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Poteau,  Soott  Co. — Crops  in  this  section  are 
hardly  an  average.  Too  much  rain  in  the 
SpriDg,  and  too  dry  in  the  Summer.  Wheat 
turned  out  a  little  better  than  was  expected; 
but  tbe  crop  was  less  than  last  year,  as  there 
was  not  as  much  planted.  The  acreage  in 
wheat  this  Fall  will  be  less  than  last.  Coru 
and  cotton  are  but  little  over  half  crops.  We 
have  been  blessed  with  good  weather  for  gath¬ 
ering  crops  this  Fall.  There  is  a  good  mast 
crop  this  year,  which  will  help  to  make  up  for 
tbe  short  corn  crop.  But  most  of  the  mast  is 
of  the  bitter  kind,  which  will  not  fatten  the 
hogs  much  till  late.  Some  farmers  have  lost 
nearly  all  their  hogs  this  year  from  tbecholera. 
Cattle  are  cheap;  yearlings  can  be  bought  for 
from  five  to  six  dollars.  H.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

Deming,  Hamilton  Co.,  Nov.  4th.— Crops 
have  been  generally  good.  Corn  is  not  in 
good  condition  for  cribbiDg  yet — too  much 
soft  corn.  Showers  are  frequent,  consequent¬ 
ly  corn  cures  slowly.  Apple  crop  almost  a 
failure.  Apple  orchards  iu  this  section  are 
badly  winter  killed.  Potato  crop  good  and 
sound;  worth  25  cents  per  bushel.  Turnips 
and  pumpkins  plentiful ;  no  sale.  The  market 
for  farm  produce  is  about  as  follows:  Wheat, 
as  cents;  corn,  25  to  30  cents;  hogs.  $3  to 
$3  10;  cattle,  $2  to  $4;  sheep,  $2  to  $3  per  100 
pounds;  apples.  75  cents  to  $1;  hay,  about  $8 
per  ton;  eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen;  butter,  15 
cents  per  pound.  Stock  generally  healthy. 
Times  are  close;  money  scarce.  In  a  late 
Rural  you  said  you  dug  0V£  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  one  hill,  which  wa9  a  jolly  thing  to 
do.  I  agree  with  you— it  is;  but  it  is  more 
jolly  to  dig  hills  of  nine  pounds  each  from 
one  eye.  I  dug  81  pounds  from  10  continuous 
hills;  three  of  them  made  nine  pounds  to  the 
hill;  the  rest  of  the  variety  was  equally  good. 
They  were  planted  2x4  feet  in  trenches  four 
inches  deep,  freshly  out  to  one  good,  strong 
eye;  about  two  tablespoon  fills  of  plaster 
were  put  in  the  hill  before  covering  asbes  on 
the  hill.  I  gave  them  level  cultivation.  The 
variety  was  a  white  sport  of  the  Blue  Victor. 
Most  of  tbe  Rural  seeds  did  well.  We  had 
some  as  fine  tomatoes  as  I  ever  saw.  Two 
years  ago  the  Rural  told  me  bow  to  raise 
strawberry  seedlings;  I  saved  a  lot  of  Cres¬ 
cent  seed  fertilised  by  Miner’s  Prolific,  and 
I  have  many  fine  plants.  A  small-fruit  grow¬ 
er  came  several  miles  to  see  them  iu  bearing; 
he  said  one  of  them— No.  13— bore  tbe  nicest 
large  berry  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  seen 
some  Sharpless  as  large,  but  they  were  not 
of  as  good  a  shape.  Thanks  to  the  Rural  1 

T.  E.  B. 

Kansas* 

Junction  City,  Davis  Co.,  Nov.  4.— We  are 
having  beautiful  autumu  weather.  Wheat  is 
looking  fine;  farmers  seem  to  be  elated  over 
the  prospect.  Corn  gathering  is  in  full  blast. 
There  is  a  good  crop,  but  the  price  is  rather 
low.  Many  farmers  are  feeding  cattle  and 
hogs,  thinking  thus  to  realize  at  least  40  cents 
per  bushel  for  their  corn.  Potatoes  plentiful 
and  of  a  good  quality.  Vegetables  of  all 
kinds  grow  to  perfection  here.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  grow  here  and  ripen  under  the  sunny 
Kansas  sky.  Farmers  are  looking  hopefully 
into  the  future  for  better  times. 

Among  the  half  dozen  papers  we  take  the 
Rural  is  always  found  on  top.  e.  d. 

Kentucky. 

Bowling  Green,  Warren  County.— The 
Rural  Peas  were  a  failure.  The  Flageolet 
Beans  proved  to  be  very  prolific  and  very  good 
when  used  as  Lima  Beans.  The  tomatoes 
were  also  good.  The  Johnson  Grass  Seed  I 
could  not  give  away;  as  there  is  some  of  it  in 
our  locality,  we  don’t  want  any  more  at 
present.  Tbe  corn  proved  to  be  from  very 
early  to  late,  forming  a  succession.  Some 
stalks  of  the  latest  maturing  yielded  as  many 
us  five  fair  sized  ears  each.  Stalk  short  but 
very  heavy;  grain  good  though  mixed,  there 
being  both  yellow  and  white  grain  on  the  same 
cob,  white  predominating.  n.  D.  w. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Snm'  rset  Co.,  Nov.  2.— Since 
June,  though  we  have  had  frequent  raius, 
they  have  been  very  light,  and  although  we 
have  not  suffered  from  any  protracted  drought, 
as  we  did  last  Fall,  yet  we  have  had,  oom- 
paratively  speaking,  four  months  of  rather  dry 
weather.  Corn  has  suffered  to  some  extent 
though  I  think  there  will  be  a  fair  yield;  but 
very  little  huskiug  has  been  done  yet.  Wheat 
is  about  all  sown,  that  which  was  first  sown 
being  up  and  looking  nice.  Wheat  has  been 
put  in  in  better  condition  than  it  was  last  Fall. 
We  can  sow  our  wheat  much  later  than  the 
farmers  of  the  North  (New  Jersey  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania),  with  the  same  degree  of.  success ;  we 


cannot, however, sow  as  early  as  in  these  States 
without  running  much  risk  of  damage  from 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  We  have  had  light 
rain  very  recently ;  tbe  weather  is  now  quite 
cool,  and  we  are  having  heavy  frosts.  The 
first  ice  was  seen  about  ten  days  ago,  but  we 
look  for  mild  weather  during  a  part  of  the 
present  month.  Farm  help  will  soon  be  gettiug 
scarce  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  oyster  catch¬ 
ing  season  began  the  first  of  this  month,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  laborers  (colored )  are  hired 
by  boat  captains  to  go  on  board  their  vessels 
where  they  receive  higher  wages  for  tbe 
Winter  than  they  can  get  upon  the  land. 

s.  c.  8. 

Ohio. 

Yankee  Ridge,  Coshocton  Co.— I  sowed, 
or  rather  plant'd  the  Diehl  Mediterranean 
Wheat  last  Fall  on  September  10;  it  came  up 
and  looked  nice  for  some  time,  but  the  fly  got 
in  it  and  injured  it  very  badly;  then  the 
severe  Winter  damaged  what  was  left;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  almost  a  pint  of  very  nice, 
plump  wheat,  which  I  sowed  this  year  on 
September  ID;  it  looks  better  now  than  the 
Fultz  or  Martin  Amber  sowed  at  the  same 
time.  I  think  it  grows  more  compact  iu  the 
head  than  any  bearded  wheat  lever  saw;  I 
counted  82  grains  in  one  head;  others  bore  70, 
others  60,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  worth  more 
than  a  year’s  subscription  to  tbe  Rural.  I 
let  a  neighbor  sow  the  rye;  it  did  well;  but 
the  grain  is  very  small  and  dark-colored.  He 
has  sowed  it  again  this  Fall.  I  plaated  the 
cross-bred  corn  May  16;  it  all  matured  well, 
I  had  one  bushel  of  ears.  It  grew  from  five 
to  13  or  14  feet  high.  I  saved  six  ears  of  yel¬ 
low  dent,  which  suits  my  fancy  for  bight  of 
fodder,  time  of  ripening  and  size  of  ear.  If  I 
live  to  plant  corn  next  Spring,  I  will  plant  it 
and  see  what  it  will  do  again.  The  beans  did 
well;  we  had  several  messes  and  saved  plenty 
for  seed.  The  peas  were  almost  a  failure. 
The  tomatoes  did  well;  King  Humbert  was 
rather  small.  Flower  seeds  did  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  j.  h.  d. 

Texas. 

Houston,  Harris  Co., — I  inclose  a  blade  of 
Johnson  Grass,  second  crop,  from  the  Rural 
seed  [It  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  must 
make  a  large  amount  of  forage  where  grow¬ 
ing  so  rank. — Eds.].  1  am  now  using  beaus 
from  the  second  crop  from  the  Rural  seeds. 
The  flower  seeds  did  not  succeed  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  severe  drought.  The  tomatoes 
rotted  before  they  were  ripe.  There  is  no 
paper  that  reaches  me  that  I  enjoy  so  much 
as  the  Rural.  t.  b. 

Wisconsin. 

Shxwano,  Shawano  Co.,  Oct.  30 —The 
Flageolet  Beaus  grew,  ripened,  aud  produced 
well,  but  were  rather  small.  The  Rural 
crosses  of  coru  planted  June  2,  grew,  some  of 
them,  15  feet  high,  but  noue  ripened  or  scarcely 
formed  kernels.  The  King  Humbert  Toma¬ 
toes  were  perfectly  worthless.  The  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  etc.,  will  be  tested  next  year. 


w.  s.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

lEvery  Query  mast  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
askiug  a  Question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  timo.1 

something  about  swine. 

R.  P.  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich, — 1.  How  do 
Red  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  swine  com¬ 
pare  in  size  with  the  Roland  China  ?  2.  Can 
the  two  former  be  readily  made  to  weigh  200 
pounds  when  six  months  old  i  3.  In  what  re¬ 
spect  are  the  Imported  Ohio  Chester  Whites 
an  improvement  upon  the  common  Chester 
Whites?  4.  In  what  manuer  should  a  sow 
and  pigs  bo  handled  and  fed  iu  order  to 
make  profitable  pork,  to  be  sold  on  foot  at 
six  to  eight  months  old  ? 

An8. — 1,  They  are  larger.  2.  Yes,  with 
good  keep.  3.  In  having  loud  talkers  on 
their  side.  4.  The  sow  should  be  fed  wheat 
middlings  or  some  kind  of  brau,  with  vege¬ 
tables,  aud  very  little  corn,  or  noue  ut  all  for 
a  week  or  two  before  the  pigs  are  born.  After 
the  pigs  are  farrowed,  the  sow  should  be 
given  two  or  three  quarts,  according  to  her 
size,  of  warm  slop  with  a  little  bran  stirred  in, 
and  some  coarse  food,  vegetables  or  apples, 
the  object  being  to  fill  the  stomach  aud 
appoase  hunger,  aud  not  to  increase  tbe  flow 
of  milk.  It  is  very  injurious  to  a  sow  and 
pigs  to  feed  her  so  much,  when  the 
pigs  are  first  boru,  that  the  udders  are  in¬ 
flamed  and  the  milk  made  feverish.  After  a 
fow  days  the  food  should  be  iuoreased  gradu- 


ally,  as  the  pigs  are  able  to  take  the  milk,  un¬ 
til  the  sow  is  given  all  she  will  eat.  Cow’s 
milk,  in  which  wheat  middlings  have  been 
mixed,  with  a  little  corn  meal,  is  the  best 
for  a  sow  to  produce  milk.  In  the  absence  of 
milk,  wheat-middlings,  barley  and  oats, 
ground,  mixed  aud  slightly  fermented,  are 
most  excellent  food.  When  the  pigs  aie  three 
weeks  old,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  a 
separate  pen,  where  they  can  be  fed  milk,  in 
which  some  fine  middlings  may  be  mixed. 
They  should  also  be  given  clear  oats,  with  a 
very  little  corn,  and  feeding  five  times  a  day 
is  important. 

AVERAGE  RAINFALL  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

Subscriber  (address  mislaid). — Give  amount 
of  rainfall  in  the  different  States. 

Ans. — The  rainfall  varies  in  different  parts 
of  different  States.  The  following  list  gives 
the  annual  precipitation,  in  inches  and  hun¬ 
dredths,  at  a  principal  point  in  each  State. 
These  figures  are  given  as  the  average  of 
several  years  of  observation.  They  are  taken 
from  the  IT.  S.  Signal  Service  Reports: 


Portland.  Mr  . . 

Burlington,  Vt  . 

Boston.  Mass . 

Newport,  B.  I . 

Now  Rayon,  Conn . 

Alban  v  N  V . 

Atl’iutlc  City,  N.  .T . 

Delaware  Breakwater. 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

BuRiniore,  Mil . 

Lynch  ho  rit,  V*  . 

Wilmington.  X.  C . 

Charleston,  S.  G . 

Auinmta.  Oft . 

MpnlKutnerv.  Ala . 

Pensaeoln,  Fla  . . 

VI<*kBtmrK,  Mlr.« . 

New  Orleans,  Ln . 

Denison,  Tex  . . 

Colnnihu*  Ohio .  . 

I.anRlntt,  Mleh  . 

Indiana  noils,  fnd . 

Louisville.  By . 

Nashville,  Tenu  . 

Little  Rnrk.  Ark . 

St.  Louis,  M->  . 

Sprlm’fleM.  111. . 

Madison,  Win  . 

Pes  Moines,  Iowa . 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

Blsmurek.  Dak . 

Omaha.  XeTj . 

Lnwreneo,  Kan . 

Santa  Fe.  v.  M . 

Denver.  Colo  . 

Cheyenne.  WyO . 

Ile'eDS  Mont  . 

Boise  City.  Idaho  . 

Salt  Lake  Cllv,  Utah.. 

Tueson.  Arizona . . 

Sac  ram  e  ito  1  al . 

Portland.  Ore*  . 

Olympia.  Wush  Ter.... 


.39.39 
.24.76 
.49.87 
.19.87 
,52,1 1 
.S7.9U 
.41  92 
.30.72 
,41.40 
.42.10 
■II  IS 
.56.97 
.60 .60 
.  M  49 
.55.07 
73.11 
.60  19 
.64.26 
41  44 
<7.56 
.37.08 
.47.00 
.44  56 
.53  13 
.54.31 
.37.46 
.44.55 
.41  44 
.13  47 
.30  II 
.2'. 94 
.81.18 
.83.97 

.13.89 
.11.57 
1".  0| 
.15.19 
,.13.31 
.17.24 
.13.23 
.  .23.32 
.73.01 

,.77.05 


WINTER  FEED  FOR  MILCH  COWS,  ETC, 

H.  C.  27.,  North  Grafton,  Mass — 1.  What 
is  the  best  winter  food  for  cows  to  make  them 
produce  the  most  milk  of  the  best  quality?  2. 
How  much  to  each  cow  per  day?  3  What 
should  I  feed  calves  dropped  in  August  to 
produce  the  greatest  growth?  4.  Would  sand 
and  loam,  with  manure  added,  be  a  good 
top-dressing  for  a  meadow  after  the  cows 
have  fed  it  off?  5.  How  can  I  keep  one  cow 
upon  one  aero,  or  five  cows  upon  five  acres? 

Ans — 1.  Bran,  corn  meal,  new  process  oil 
meal,  clover  hay,  straw,  aud  plenty  of 
mangels  or  carrots,  or  silage,  if  sweet.  2. 
Mix  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  bran,  three 
of  corn  meal  and  two  of  new-process  oil  meal, 
and  feed  enough  each  day  to  keep  the  cow 
gaining  slightly  in  flesh.  Besides  this,  give 
green  food  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  thecow, 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  bushel  of 
mangels  or  their  equivalent  in  carrots  or 
silage,  3.  Bran,  oil  meal  (new-process)  and 
corn  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  bran, 
three  of  oil  meal,  and  one  of  corn  meal.  With 
this  feed,  give  a  little  bone  meal  and  plenty  of 
roots  or  silage.  Wheat  middlings  are  also 
good  food  in  place  of  bra u.  Barley  meal  is 
capital  food,  if  not  too  high  in  price,  4 
Capital,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  ot 
manure  the  Better.  Add  also  a  good  dressing 
of  bone  flour;  also  kai  nit  or  muriate  of  potash. 
5.  By  making  it  rich  and  following  the  soiling 
system.  Will  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
practiced  soiling  tell  us  how  he  should  divide 
the  acre  or  five  acres,  and  what  crops  to  sow? 

AR0UT  TREKS. 

J.  B  ,  Parsons,  Kas. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  remove  surplus  trees  from  an  orchard 
where  they  are  too  thick?  2.  If  they  are  cut 
doa  n  or  girdled,  shall  I  be  bothered  with 
suckers?  3.  Would  you  advise  girdling  and 
leaving  them  standing  bare  or  for  grape  vines 
to  run  over?  4.  Is  it  advisable  to  transplant 
trees  haviug  a  top  from  four  to  seyen  feet  iu 
diameter? 

Ans. — 1.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  and 
soil  If  not  more  than  four  inches  in  diameter 
of  trunk,  by  bitching  a  team  to  the  branches 
with  a  long  rope  and  by  cutting  a  few  large 
roots,  they  can  be  drawn  out,  aud  this  is  the 
best  plan;  but  where  they  are  large,  it  is  best 
to  saw  them  off  close  to  ground— the  stumps 
will  soon  rot,  3  If  they  are  once  or  twice 
removed,  or  if  sheep  run  iu  the  orchard,  there 
will  be  no  suckers  to  bother.  3.  No;  in  either 
ca^p  they  look  uutidy  anil  should  be  removed 
at.  once.  4.  Trees  of  that  size  cau  be  trans¬ 
planted,  and  if  this  is  well  done  they  will  make 
sound,  long  lived  trees.  The  top  should  be 
severely  cut  back,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
graft  the  larger  limbs;  iu  this  way  the  stubs 
heal  over  and  they  make  well-shaped  tops 
again,  Much  pains  should  be  taken  to  get  as 


much  root  as  possible.  To  move  such  trees 
will  not  always  pay.  It  depends  upon  the  cost 
of  young  trees  and  of  labor. 

MAKING  AN  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE. 

II.  A.  L.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark, —  1.  Is  there  a 
better  hedge  plant  than  the  Osage  Orange? 

2  What  is  the  best  method  of  planting  and 
cultivation?  4  When  is  the  best  time  for 
plantiug?  I  desire  to  plant  along  the  bank  of 
a  river,  and  wish  the  plants  to  serve  as  a 
water -break  also.  • 

Ans.— 1.  For  ordinary  hedging,  we  know 
nothing  better  than  Osage  Orange.  2.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  soil 
early  in  Spring.  It  is  much  quicker  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  surer  to  grow  If  first  put  into  a 
strong  bag  and  submerged  for  a  week  or  two 
in  running  water.  (It  may  be  left  until  tbe 
sprouts  show.)  The  rows  should  be  15  inches 
apart  and  the  seed  be  sown  unite  thickly  in 
them,  and  they  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
When  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  transplant 
them  to  the  line  of  the  hedge,  placing  them 
one  foot  apart,  in  two  rows  nine  inches  apart, 
the  plants  iu  each  row  being  opposite  the 
spaces  iu  the  other.  They  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  cut  back  each  Spring  to 
within  from  four  to  six  inches  of  tbe  previous 
year’s  bight.  3.  The  best  time  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  in  early  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  “work”  nicely.  Osage  Orange  is 
not  well  adapted  to  wet  land,  and  if  the  river 
bmk  is  at  all  springy  or  wet,  we  doubt  the 
success  of  an  Orange  hedge.  In  such  a  case, 
White  Willow  might  be  successfully  used, 
though  it  would  occupy  much  more  land,  as 
it  grows  larger. 

PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

T,  B.  M,  Averting ,  Ont.,  Can. — 1.  Should 
one-third  of  the  canes  be  cut  from  the  rasp¬ 
berries  in  the  Fall,  or  should  the  pruning  be 
deferred  until  Spring?  2.  Wbat  is  the  latest 
aud  best  work  on  small  froit  culture? 

Ans.— 1.  We  prefer  Spring,  If  pruned  in  the 
Fall,  the  snow  sometimes  breaks  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  gr?atly  lessen  the  production 
of  fruit.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  no  material 
difference  whether  pruned  in  Fall  or  Spring 

2.  Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  *1  50;  and 
Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits,  $5,  are  de¬ 
voted  exclusi  vely  to  the  culture  of  small  f  rut  ts. 
The  same  subjects  are  also  discussed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  orchard  fruits,  in  Thomas’S  American 
Fruit  Culturist,  $3;  Barry’s  Fruit  Gardeuer,i!3; 
and  Downing’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
Atnerica.§5;  while  several  works  are  especial¬ 
ly  devoted  to  some  particular  kinds  of  small 
fruit,  as,  for  instance,  Fuller’s  Strawberry 
Culturist.  20  cents;  or  White’s  Cranberry 
Culture,  §1.25.  All  these  works  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  American  News  Company, 
New  York  City. 

ABOUT  ARBOR- YIT.3C9 . 

G.  D.,  Caraysville,  Ohio. — 1.  How  should  tbe 
seeds  of  the  American  Arbor- vitas  gathered  in 
the  Fall,  be  cared  for  until  sowni  2.  What  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing  them?  3.  How  should 
the  V>ed  be  prepared? 

Ans. — 1,  The  American  Arbor- vitfe  roots 
with  great  readiness  from  cuttings.  Unless 
you  seek  new  varieties,  this  is  the  better  way 
to  obtain  plants.  2.  You  may  sow  the  seeds 
in  boxes  of  rich  sandy  loam,  and  beep  them  in 
a  cool  temperature.  You  may  sow  them  in 
sashes,  covering  them  with  ahalf-inchof  soil— 
not  more.  It  is  well  to  raise  the  sash  or  frame 
so  as  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air.  The  seeds 
and  young  seedlings  need  moisture  and  shade. 

3.  A  good  way  to  treat  the  seeds  is  to  mix 
them  with  sand,  soil  or  muck,  mixing  all  to¬ 
gether  and  ullowing  the  heap  to  remain  a 
year  before  planting. 

ASnKS  AND  BONES,  ETC. 

M.  E.  P.,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  Can—  1.  How 
can  I  dissolve  bone  with  wood  ashes?  2. 
What  is  the  market  value  of  bones  in  N.  Y.f 
Ans.  1.  Break  the  bones  as  fine  as  possible, 
usiug  an  old  ax  or  sledge.  Iu  a  cask,  box  or 
any  other  vessel,  place  u  layer  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  three  inches  deep;  upon  this  spread 
two  inches  of  brokeu  bones,  upon  which  put 
one  Inch  of  ashes  and  t  hen  two  inches  of  bones, 
and  so  on,  ulteruatiug  ashes  and  bones  and 
having  a  layer  of  the  former  at  the  top.  Keep 
the  pile  as  wet  as  it  can  be  without  draining, 
and  in  three  or  four  months  shovel  it  over, 
when  the  bones  will  be  found  to  crumble  rap 
idly,  2.  Whole, about §24.  a  ton;  ground  raw 
bones,  about  §32.  in  large  quantities;  §35.  at 
retail. 

GAS  LIMB. 

C.  W.  S. ,  Clarksburgh,  IF.  Va. — 1.  Is  gas 
lime  (lime  with  which  gas  is  purified)  of  any 
«  value  as  a  fertilizer?  2,  Ts  it  good  for  killing 
noxious  weeds?  3.  Should  it  be  turned  under? 

Ans.— 1  It  is  poisonous  to  all  vegetation 
while  fresh;  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  for 
some  months  the  poisonous  gases  escape  and 
the  lime  then  becomes  of  value.  2.  It  will 
kill  auy thing  vegetable,  when  fresh.  8.  It 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  long  enough  for 
the  full  escape  of  all  gases,  and  it  may  then 


Miscellaneous. 


L.  G.  S.,  Woodlawn,  Pa.— 1.  Will  planting 
tansy  under  plum  trees,  or  hanging  it  in  the 
branches,  keep  the  curculio  away?  2.  On 
going  to  milk  at  evening  I  fonnd  one  teat  of 
my  cow  bard  and  swollen  well  up  into  the 
udder;  in  the  morning  it  gave  curdled  milk, 
which  was  hard  to  draw.  At  first  this  hap¬ 
pened  only  at  long  intervals;  now  it  occurs 
every  few  days,  but  not  always  in  the  same 
teat;  what  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy?  3  Is 
the  milk  fit  to  use? 

Ans.— 1.  Not  in  the  least.  2.  It  is  probably 
garget.  Give  the  cow  daily  for  a  week  a 
tablespoon  fill  of  grated  poke  (scofee)  root  and 
also  a  quarter  of  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  saltpeter  once  a  day  for  three  days, 
and  then  skip  the  same  number  aud  repeat. 
See  also  what  was  said  about  garget  in  the 
F.  C.  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural.  3.  We 
should  not  care  to  use  it. 

E  S ,  Fowler's  Mills  Oh  io.  — 1 .  When  should 
millet  be  sown  *  2.  I  have  an  apple  orchard, 
planted  20  feet  apart,  which  is  too  close;  would 
you  advise  cutting  every  other  tree,  leaving 
the  limbs  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  grafting 
the  stubs,  putting  about  four  cions  in  each 
stub? 

Ans.— 1.  It  should  be  sown  as  soon  in  Spring 
as  the  ground  gets  dry  and  hot.  say,  about  the 
middle  of  Juue,  net  varying  much  either  way. 

2.  No.  Out  the  trees  out  entirely  so  as  to  leave 
them  40  feet  apart  each  way;  or  you  may  first 
cut  every  other  tree  out  of  each  row,  cutting 
the  first  tree  from  the  first  row,  the  second 
tree  from  the  second,  and  so  on.  This  would 
leave  the  trees  opposite  the  spaces  which  would 
make  them  nearly  30  feet  apart,  and  then, 
after  a  few  years,  cut  oat  every  other  row 
completely,  leaving  tbe  remaining  trees  40  feet 
apart. 

A.  P  V.,  Neligh,  Neb  —1.  What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  company  which  makes  a  potato  dig¬ 
ger  that  digs,  picks  up  and  bags  potatoes?  2. 
What  is  the  most  profitable  mangel  to  raise 
on  light,  sandy  land?  8.  How  ean  I  get  seed 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Anr. — 1.  Root,  Hog  &  Co.,  come  the  nearest 
to  it  of  any  we  have  seen.  But.  seriously,  as 
much  as  such  a  thing  is  to  be  desired,  so  far  as 
we  know  it  has  never  been  attempted.  2, 
Light  sandy  land  does  not  produce  large  crops 
of  any  mangel.  We  think  the  Yellow  Ovoid 
or  Globe  as  good  as  any.  8,  Apply  to  your 
member  of  Congress  or  Senator.  They  should 
be  willing  to  serve  you. 

IF.  S'.  IF.,  (no  address). — 1  Some  of  my 
plum  trees  bore  a  good  crop  last  year  and  also 
this;  but  this  year,  just  as  the  fruit  com¬ 
menced  to  turn  red,  it  began  to  wither  and 
dry  up  and  was  worthless;  what  was  tbe 
cause?  2  Do  augle-worms  in  a  garden  soil 
cause  any  damage,  and,  if  so,  how  can  they  be 
destroyed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  probability  is  that  your  trees 
greatly  overbore  last  year,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  and  of  the  crop  this  veer,  they  dropped 
their  leaves  just  as  the  frnit  began  to  make 
the  last  swell.  Give  plenty  of  barnyard  man¬ 
ure  and  a  quart  of  salt  to  each  tree,  scattered 
as  far  as  the  leaves  extend,  and  don’t  cultivate 
deep.  2.  On  this  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  A  moderate  application  of  salt  will 
kill  them. 

IF.  H.  T.,  St.  Giles.  Quebec. — 1,  I  have 
a  bronze  turkey  gobbler,  two  years  old, 
which  is  a  fine  bird  and  of  good  size.  Should  I 
keep  him  another  year  or  dispose  of  him  and 
keep  a  younger  bird?  3.  Would  a  light 
sprinkling  of  sheep  manure,  put  on  this  Fall, 
do  auy  good  to  a  fall-set  strawberry  bed  ?  3. 
Can  any  of  the  Rural  compositors  set  from 
Pitman's  phonography  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Keep  him  another  year  by  all 
means.  2.  It  would  he  a  capital  application. 
3.  No;  such  attainment  is  not  common  among 
compositors. 

Farmer  [no  address). — I  have  been  informed 
that  in  Northern  New  York  ice-houses  are 
built  with  double  walls  a  foot  apart,  the  space 
between  them  being  filled  with  sawdust,  while 
uo  sawdust  is  put  directly  on  or  about  the  ice; 
will  ice  so  put  up  keep  well  ? 

Ans.— No.  No  matter  how  thick  the  walls 
or  how  well  packed  the  space  between  them, 
there  should  always  be  a  layer  of  sawdust  or 
other  non-conductor  of  heat,  all  about  the  ice; 
and  it  should  not  be  less  than  one  foot  on 
top  and  bottom . 

M.  M.  S ,  Bound  Mountain,  Cal  —How 
can  we  keep  borer  from  young  fruit  trees? 

Ans  —By  washing  (he  truuks  with  anything 
obnoxious  to  the  pests.  We  use  lime,  sul¬ 
phur,  carbolic  add  and  soap  with  enough 
weter  to  make  the  solution  of  the  consistency 
of  thick  whitewash.  Lamp  black  and  red 
mineral  paint  will  give  tbe  wash  the  color  of 
the  bark.  Tarred  paper  about  the  base  is 
used.  It  should  pot  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  trpe, 


E.  S.,  Hayden,  Colorado. — 1.  What  will  rid 
cabbages  of  lice?  2.  What  makes  criery  and 
cauliflowers  run  to  seed? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  cabbages  are  not  heading, 
apply  kerosene  emulsion,  or  whale  oil  soap 
suds.  If  they  are  nearly  headed,  as  these 
would  give  a  bad  taste,  apply  lime  dust  or 
sharp  hard- wood  ashes,  when  the  cabbages  are 
wet  with  dew.  2.  Poor  seed.  Tbe  seed  was 
from  a  poor  strain,  or,  in  case  of  the  cauli¬ 
flower,  it  may  have  been  planted  too  early. 

C.  ,J.  H.,  Minnesota  — Is  the  dewberry 
lately  mentioned  in  tbe  Rural  as  selling  at 
50  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  wild  sorts  that 
grow  here? 

Ans. — No  Tbe  dewberry  referred  to  is 
the  Lncretia.  a  cultivated  variety,  which  was 
fully  described  by  several  prominent  pomolo- 
gists  in  a  late  Rural. 

T.  Bering,  Houston ,  Tea;,— Where  can  I  buy 
pnre  butter?  Most  butter  sold  here  is  manu¬ 
factured  soap  grease. 

Ans  — Some  of  our  Kansas  or  Missouri 
butter-makers  would  do  well  to  write  to  this 
gentleman. 

F.  P..  Stockport.  N.  Y. — Ts  Sweet  Water  the 
name  of  a  variety  or  of  a  class  of  grapes  ? 

Ans  — It  is  the  name  of  a  foreign  variety. 


DISCUSSION. 


E.  S  G.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — I  notice  in  a 
recent  Rural,  page  740.  that  you  speak  of  the 
Prince  Albert  Currant  as  closely  resembling 
the  Black  Champion,  from  which  I  infer  that 
the  currant  yon  are  growing  under  that  name 
is  a  black  variety.  With  me  tbe  Prince 
Albert  is  a  pale  red  currant  of  rather  large 
size,  and  quite  late  in  ripening .  On  reference, 

I  find  that  Thomas.  Barry  and  Fuller  all 
describe  the  Prince  Albert  as  a  red  currant. 

R,  N  -Y. — Thanks!  We  should  have  said 
Prince  of  Wales  instead  of  Prince  Albert. 

W.  G.  W. ,  Tyrone,  Pa  — I  am  troubled  with 
a  question  in  plant  sexuality.  It  relates  to 
tbe  asparagus  plant.  Having  tried  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  thin  my  as¬ 
paragus  bed  by  taking  out  seed-bearing  plants, 
or  rather  by  suppressing,  to  an  extent,  their 
growth  of  top,  I  began  this  season  (as  they 
seemed  as  numerous  as  ever)  to  dig  out  their 
roots:  but.  to  my  surprise,  I  find  the  seed 
bearers  have  the  strongest  stems  in  the  bed. 

I  begin  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  plants  may 
bear  seed  when  ready  for  it.  Is  that  the  case? 
And  am  I  running  a  ri-k  of  digging  outall  my 
roots  if  I  perserve  in  extirpating  all  that  show 
seed? 

R.  N.-Y. — W e  are  very  glad  indeed  to  secure 
this  note  of  experience  from  our  friend,  “W. 
G.  W.”  A  few  years  ago  we  marked  plants 
at  the  Rural  Farm— the  so-called  females 
with  yarn  of  one  color:  the  males  another. 
Several  of  the  so  called  female  plants  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  other.  To  our 
surprise,  they  bore  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
We  stated  this  in  detail,  and  our  statement 
wo3  opposed  bv  Mr.  John  B  Moore  and  Dr. 
Asa  Gray.  We  further  stated  that  the  fer¬ 
tilization  took  place  before  the  flowers  opened. 
We  therefore  asked  what  service  the  male 
plant  performed?  The  male  plants  marked 
did  not,  in  any  case, bear  fruit.  The  flowers 
have  no  pistils. 

W.  S.  W.,  Shawano,  Wis.— The  reference 
to  sulphur  as  an  application  against  the  pota¬ 
to  beetle,  on  page  728  of  a  late  Rural,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  fact  that  may,  perchance,  lead 
to  a  remedy  less  dangerous  to  handle  and  as 
effective  as  Paris-green.  I  have  noticed  that 
when  the  Colorado  Beetle  has  ravaged  a  field, 
he  starts  on  his  travels  to  find  fresh  pastures. 
Having,  iu  one  ease  on  my  farm,  finished  a 
piece  on  the  west,  the  pests  started  eastward. 
The  ground  was  alive  with  them  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  the  doors  and  windows 
were  open,  they  would  go  through,  instead  of 
around  the  bonse.  In  passing  the  garden  they 
had  to  go  through  a  bed  of  petunias  in  blos¬ 
som,  and  those  that  weut  into  this  bed  did  not 
come  out,  but  died  on  the  spot,  and  the  bed 
was  completely  covered  with  a  layer  of  dead 
beetles.  What  was  tbe  cause  of  this  mortal¬ 
ity,  which  did  not  occur  In  any  other  place  on 
their  travels?  It  was  evidently  owing  tosome 
properties  in  the  petunia.  This  may  be  worth 
noticing  and  lead  to  experiments  that  will 
discover  another  insecticide  as  safe  and  fatal 
as  the  Persian  Insect  Powder.  Who  knows? 


Communications  Rkcrtvbd  for  thk  Week  Ending 
Satcrday.  Xovemuku  I4.18S5. 

W.F.— S  C  S  —  J,  B.  F.,  by  letter.— M.  J.  MeK.— 

C.  .1.  H.,  the  Lueretla  Dewberry  Is  referred  to.— R. 
Morrill,  thanks. -M.  C,-W  B  A.-C  M.  C.-T.V.M.- 

C.  51.  H.-  51nrtha,  thunks.— J.  R. — G.  D.— E.  D.  L. — G. 
B.— A.  C  M  — E  C  D.— E  S.-H.  (J.  —  Hen),  Beckman; 
please  read  Notes  from  the  Rural  Orounds on  im¬ 
proving  the  yield  of  potatoes  by  seleleotion  —  J.  M. 
M.-P.  H.  J.-A.  S.-W.  R.  \V.— E.  H.  S.  J -E.  3.— 
E.  3  G— W.  V  McC.-J.  R,  B.— W.  C.  H.— .1.  M.  3— L. 
P.  M..  thanks.— E  S.-N.  L.  O  — J.  D.  L.-J.  P.  V.-H. 
W.  K.— E  M.  T  — J.  S.-W .  V.  C.-C.  L.  J..  thanks.— F. 

D.  O  — E.  S.-H  H.  W.,  thanks.— W.  B.-W.  H.  N.— M. 

E.  W.-H  H.-A.  G.-E.  C.  W.,  thanks.-L.  S.  H.— G. 
1  $1.  A,— E,  D,— UiretOunn. 
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Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tale 
the  trouble  to  write  ns  to  “ stop ”  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term ,  except  by 
oversight ,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 


As  we  were  not  prepared  and,  indeed, 
did  not  wish  to  issue  more  than  32  pages 
in  last  week’s  Special,  we  were  obliged  to 
omit  many  advertisements  which  we 
would  otherwise  have  been  very  pleased 
to  insert.  Our  advertising  patrons,  whose 
announcements  were  thus  omitted,  must 
accept  our  apologies. 

THE  RURAL’S  RISING  TIDE. 


where  in  any  language,  and  we  propose 
to  continue  them,  taking  up,  one  by  one, 
the  whole  lines  of  our  feeding  operations, 
and  we  hope  to  make  them  worth,  to  our 
readers,  many  times  the  price  of  the  year’s 
subscription.  We  gladly  welcome  any 
suggestion,  or  will  answer  any  question. 

♦  -  ■ 

From  the  signs,  it  may  be  judged  that 
there  will  be  an  unusual  scramble  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  farm  journals  this  season. 
Well,  we  hope  that  the  most  deserving 
will  win.  Many  publishers  have  put  down 
the  price,  which  is  always  a  bad  sign. 
Putting  dow'n  the  price  means  that  a  poor¬ 
er  journal  is  to  be  furnished,  and  it  can 
mean  nothing  else,  since  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds  is  as  low  as  it  can  be 
published  with  a  living  profit,  if  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  to  be  improved  or  even  maintained. 
We  desire  that  all  who  propose  to  change 
their  papers  or  to  subscribe  for  others, 
will  do  the  Rural  the  justice  to  examine 
it  thoroughly  before  arriving  at  any  de¬ 
cision.  We  feel  assured  that  in  point  of 
mechanical  excellence,  originality,  the 
number  and  standing  of  its  contributors, 
the  experience  and  devotion  otits  editors, 
the  fidelity  of  its  original  illustrations, 
there  is  no  other  weekly  country  journal 
that  can  equal  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
There  is  no  other  journal  either  that  is 
more  rigid  in  excluding  a  low  or  ftaudu- 
dulent  class  of  advertisements. 


We  mail  this  week 

30,000 

copies  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
beyond  our  regular  issues.  Next  week 
we  shall  increase  the  extra  copies  and  the 
increase  will  continue,  as  announced. 
Advertising  rates  30  cents  per  line.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  deviation  except  for  1,000  lines 
taken  within  a  year,  when  the  price  is  25 
cents  per  line. 

It  is  the  hight  of  farm  wisdom  to  mar¬ 
ket  all  crops  at  home,  when  you  can  do  so 
without  loss.  Remember  that  every  pound 
of  fodder,  hay  or  grain,  that  can  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  meat  or  butter,  or  wool,  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  pay  its  market  price,  leaves  at 
least  three-fourth?  of  its  manurial  value  in 
a  shape  that  may  be  returned  to  the  fields 
to  increase  their  productiveness,  and  this 
alone  gives  a  good  profit.  There’s  “aheap 
of  things”  yet  to  be  learned  before  we 
know  all  about  successful  farming. 

- »♦< - 

T he  series  of  articles,  one  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  this  week,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J. 
W.  Sanborn,  of  Missouri,  on  the  subject 
of  stock  feeding  in  the  open  air,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
especially  of  those  of  the  Far  West. 
While  the  Professor  does  not  believe  in 
the  desirability  of  allowing  steck  to  run 
about  the  fields,  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
storms,  he,  m  compliance  with  the  request 
of  some  of  our  readers,  will  show  how 
those  who  persist  in  such  a  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  can  make  the  most  gain  and  greatest, 
profit. 

- ♦»» 

In  a  late  Rural  we  mentioned  that  our 
only  plant  of  the  past  season,  which  was 
the  result  of  using  rye  pollen  upon  a  head 
of  hybrid  half-wheat-and-balf-rye,  pro¬ 
duced  three  shriveled  grains,  only  one  of 
which  looked  as  if  it  could  germinate. 
We  mentioned  that  these  were  carefully 
planted  but  failed  to  grow.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise,  however,  we  find  that  after  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  soil  two  weeks,  they  have  all 
sprouted  and,  let  us  hope,  will’  winter  in 
safety.  According  to  parentage,  they 
will  be  three  quarters  rye.  We  have  also 
a  dozen  three-quarter  rye  plants,  which 
look  well,  from  last  season’s  crossing. 

- »»  ♦ 

A  shrub  which,  at  any  time,  but  more 
especially  at  this  time,  we  feel  like  recom¬ 
mending  to  our  friends,  is  the  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea,  botanically,  H.  querci-folia. 
While  most  trees  and  shrubs  are  now 
(Nov.  10)  as  naked  as  in  mid-winter,  this 
Hydrangea  is  more  attractive  than  at  any 
other  time.  All  its  leaves  are  retained  and 
they  are  of  every  shade  of  bronze,  red  and 
yellow.  The  leaves  much  resemble  oak 
leaves,  being  large,  five-lobed  and  serrate. 
The  plant  is  not  quite  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  but  the  roots  are  never  injured, 
so  that  its  spring  growth  suffices  to  form 
a  shapely  bush.  The  flowers,  of  a  green¬ 
ish-white  color,  are  borne  in  oblong  pan- 
nicies.  It  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  the 
Southwest. 


OUR  REGULAR 

PREMIUM  LIST 

WILL  APPEAR  NEXT  WEEK 


IN  AN 


EIGHT-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT 


WE  WANT 

a  large  number  of  sketches  for  1886  from 
our  readers,  for  which  we  propose  to  pay 
our  regular  price  for  such  matter,  as  the 
illustrations  appear  in  these  columns.  It 
matters  not  bow  rudely  the  sketches  are 
drawn,  if  only  our  artist  can  understand 
them  and  the  descriptions  which  ac¬ 
company  them.  The  sketches  desired  are 
those  of  any  contrivances  whatever  which 
will  save  labor  or  promote  economy  or 
comfort,  whether  for  man  or  beast.  For 
the  farm,  garden,  orchard  ;  for  the  barn, 
stable,  shed,  corn- crib,  carriage  house, 
tool-house,  granary;  for  the  pig  pen, 
poultry  yard,  poultry  house,  chicken  coop  ; 
for  the  sheep,  cattle,  swine ;  for  the  house, 
kitchen,  laundry ;  for  wells,  pumps,  well- 
houses,  ice-houses,  we  want  sketches  for 
illustrations.  We  want  sketches  and  plans 
of  farm  houses,  dairy  houses,  and  all  sorts 
of  farm  buildings;  of  every  sort  of  tool  or 
implement  used  in  country  life;  of  any¬ 
thing,  in  short,  which  may  help  in  any 
way  the  farmer,  the  farmer’s  wife  or 
children,  and  all  who  work  the  soil  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  Go  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  see  if  they  can  not  help  you  ;  see 
if  they  have  nothing  upon  their  premises 
which  you  would  like,  and  which  you 
think  would  be  worthy  of  being  illustrated 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  do  not 
ask  or  expect  artistic  sketches  or  good 
writing.  We  only  ask  for  legible  writing 
and  for  sketches  which  may  readily  be 
understood.  Photographs  of  any  of  the 
above  will  be  acceptable. 


WHY  NOT  ACCEPT  IT? 


It  is  gratifying  that  “Notes  from  the 
Rural’s  W.  N.  Y.  Farm”  are  so  well  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  intended  to  give,  in  them, 
nothing  theoretical ;  but  to  make  them  a 
plain  history  of  what  we  are  doing  every 
year,  and  so  full  that  every  one  may  fol 
low  to  success.  We  do  not  think  tba 
such  full,  plain,  practical  directions  fo 
winter  lambj  raising  canj'be  found  ^else 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  not  one 
farmer  in  fifty  grows  any  kind  of  small 
fruit,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  a  full 
supply  for  bis  family’s  use.  Even  among 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
(and  we  know  these  to  be  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  faimers  of  any  country),  there  are 
thousands  -whose  tables  are  never  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  presence  of  the  delicious, 
health-giving  small  fruits.  Many  go 
without  through  thoughtlessness,  or  on 
account  of  the  press  of  other  duties  at 
planting  time;  and  others  because  they 
are  not  within  handy  reach  of  nurseries 
where  they  may  obtain  plants ;  a  few  be¬ 
cause  of  the  expense  attending  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  transportation  of  plants;  hut 
the  great  many  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  receiving  just  what  is  ordered.  Every 
family,  no  matter  if  they  have  but  "a 
garden  spot,  should  provide  for  plenty  of 
this  wholesome  food.  Wc  believe  we  can 
do  our  friends  no  greater  favor,  or  one 
that  will  confer  more  lasting  benefit  than 
to  place  within  their  reach  plunts  of  the 
most  desirable  kiuds,  and  on  such  terms 
that  even  the  wife  or  childien  may  obtain 
them.  While  we  bave  nothing  to  sell  but 
the  Rural;  and  believe  that,  so  richly 
worth  its  subscription  price  that  we  give 
no  premiums  to  induce  any  one  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  we  are  glad  to  reward  every  friend 
for  his  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  for  that 


purpose  we  have  arranged  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  the  original  stock  of  each  variety,  to 
send  plants  direct,  free  of  cost,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  genuine,  and  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  we  offer  them  to  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  such  a  way  that  every  one  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  start  with  each  of  the  best  varieties 
by  a  very  few  hours’  work  for  the  Rural. 
And  in  so  doing  our  friends  will  greatly 
benefit  three  parties: — Themselves  and 
families  by  securing,  what  few  would  ever 
take  time  or  money  to  procure,  and  which 
once  obtained  and  planted  will  live  on  for 
years,  adding  to  their  health  and  comfort; 
the  one  induced  to  subscribe  will  be  great¬ 
ly  benefited  by  having  placed  in  his 
hands  and  in  his  family  a  reaPy  live, 
pure,  progressive  paper,  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  give  him  new  ideas  of  faming; 
and,  lastly,  they  will  benefit  us  by  extend¬ 
ing  our  circulation  and  giviDg  us  the 
means  for  making  many  improvements  in 
the  Rural.  Kind  friends,  is  it  not  worth 
the  trial?  Will  you  not  commence  at 
once  and  secure  the  whole  list  of  plants 
offered? 


GIVE  THE  FARMERS  A  HAND. 

Statesmen  and  politicians  seem  to  feel 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
study  of  political  economy.  They  pro¬ 
pose  to  settle  the  future  of  the  country  in 
their  own  way.  The  “will  of  the  people” 
is  to  be  carefully  directed.  The  tendency 
is  to  make  politics  a  regular  business. 
Already  w-e  hear  men  recommended  for 
office  because  they  have  money  and  can 
thus  affoTd  to  give  up  all  regular  work 
and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
study  of  political  economy.  Such  men 
would  undoubtedly  be  pure  and  honor¬ 
able  legislators,  but  the  great  trouble 
would  be  that  they  would  want  to  experi¬ 
ment  too  much  and  -would  not  fully  realize 
the  fact  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
do  not  feel  as  they  do.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  recent  conversation  described 
in  Punch  between  the  farm  laborer  and 
the  politician.  The  farmer  is  puzzled 
about  a  new’  law;  “What  good  will  it  do 
met"  he  asks.  The  other  answers: 
“That’s  merely  a  detail,  vote  for  the 
measure  and  Pll  attend  to  that.”  Politi¬ 
cians  would  find  it  to  their  advantage 
toknow  more  about  the  wishes  and  ideas 
of  their  farmer  constituents.  The  men 
who  feed  our  nation  know  what  they 
wrant  and  could  give  their  representatives 
many  a  practical  idea.  In  England,  at 
the  present  time,  a  great  question  as  to 
the  future  of  English  laborers  is  being 
discussed.  There  are  many  who  advo¬ 
cate  “small  holdings”  or,  in  other  words, 
see  prosperity  for  the  poor  in  dividing  up 
the  great  estates  into  gmall  farms  where¬ 
on  the  laborers  may  support  themselves. 
Many  wise  statesmen  have  settled  the 
question  to  their  own  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  have  given  the  number  of  un¬ 
occupied  acres  in  Great  Britain,  the 
number  of  laborers  to  be  benefited,  and 
by  a  simple  process  of  division,  shown 
that  there  are  homes  for  all.  But  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes,  a  practical  agiiculturist,  puts 
an  entirely  different  face  on  the  matter. 
He  shows  that  much  of  the  land  is  unfitted, 
by  reason  of  climate,  poor  soil  or  other 
natural  conditions,  to  support  a  large  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  These  facts  had 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  others  who 
seemed  to  think  that  “land  is  land”  and 
that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  experiment  with 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men.  The 
day  is  surely  coming  when  politicians  will 
be  the"  servants  of  the  farmer  and  not  his 
teachers. 


THE  FARMERS  SPEAK. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  a  well 
attended  national  convention  at  Boston 
early  in  the  week.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed,  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
mands,  “a  class  of  schools  und  a  system  of 
instructions  which  shall  bring  the  means 
of  practical  instruction  to  the  wants  of 
every  condition  of  life.”  The  system  de¬ 
manded  must  include  “manual  labor  in 
conjunction  with  intellectual  culture;  de¬ 
velop  strong  bodies,  active  intellects,  u 
love  for  work  and  a  contempt  for  idle¬ 
ness.”  Frcm  the  universities  to  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  the  country,  the  demand 
for  more  practical  instruction  is  every¬ 
where  extending,  and  if  the  farmers,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  and  important  in¬ 
dustrial  class  in  the  nation,  unite  in  the 
demand,  it  must  ere  long  be  conceded. 
Another  important  reformation  demanded 
was  such  an  amendment  of  the  patent 
laws  as  will  relieve  innocent  buyers  and 
users  of  patented  articles  from  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  patent  “sharps,”  making  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  venders  alone  responsible. 
This  measure  has  been  frequently  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Rural,  and  its  defeat  by  the 
United  States  Senate  last  year,  after  its 
passage  by  the  House,  led  us  to  express  a 


doubt  of  the  expediency  of  permitting 
that  body  to  hold  its  present  extensive 
powers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  in  the  main,  either  of  enormously 
wealthy  capitalists,  some  of  whom, 
unless  greatly  belied,  have  purchased  their 
seats  in  the  chamber;  or  of  lawyers  in  the 
pay  of  wealthy  corporations,  who  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  consult  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  such  organizations  than  those  of 
the  public.  On  account  of  the  defeat  of 
the  above  measure  and  of  the  bill  making 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  a  Cab¬ 
inet  officer,  the  Convention  also  formally 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate’s  con¬ 
tinuing  in  possession  of  its  present  power, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  “so  far 
removed  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people.” 
Let  the  farmers  through  their  various  or¬ 
ganizations  and  their  representative  papers 
give  bold  utterance  to  their  wishes  in 
matters  of  State  and  National  legislation, 
and  back  up  their  declarations  with  their 
votes,  aud  their  own  condition  and  that 
of  the  country  at  large  will  soon  be  greatly 
improved. 


BOGUS  BUTTER  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  under  whose  auspices  the  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show  is  annuallv  held,  has  for 
some  time  been  widely  advertising  agrand 
display  of  dairy  products  to  beheld  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show.  Owing  to  its  per¬ 
suasions  and  the  inducements  held  out  to 
exhibitors,  a  very  fine  collection  of  dairy 
products  has  been  made.  Yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon  great  excitement  and  indignation 
prevailed  among  the  exhibitors  at  the 
action  of  thelStare Board  in  deciding  to  al¬ 
low  butterine  and  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers  space  for  their  exhibits  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  butter  men  denounced  the  action 
vehemently,  and  did  all  they  could  to  have 
the  order  rescinded,  but  without  avail. 
As  soon  as  the  permission  of  the  Board  had 
been  obtained,  the  makers  of  the  bogus 
dairy  products  secured  a  space  near  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  Hall,  and  before 
night  bad  so  far  completed  arrangements 
as  to  make  their  exhibit  promise  vastly 
to  outshine  that  of  the  dairymen. 

Four  years  ago  a  clique  of  self-appointed 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  got  up  a  “Grand  Internation¬ 
al  Dairy  Show”  in  this  city,  and  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  exhibitors  of  genuine 
dairy  products,  allowed  the  manufacturers 
of  imitation  concoctions  to  make  a  fine 
display  of  their  goods.  We  denounced 
this  action  as  an  outrage.  We  prophesied 
that  honest  dairymen  would  never  again 
allow  themselves  to  be  pulled  in  the  same 
way.  The  same  clique  tried  several  times 
since  then  to  get  up  another  grand  dairy 
show;  but  from  that  time  to  this  to  dairy 
show  of  any  sort  has  been  held  here. 

On  the  previous  day  (Thursday),  the 
National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Fgg  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  its  annual  session  in  Chicago, 
passed  resolu  ions  asking  Congress  to  tax 
oleomargarine,  butterine  and  all  adulter¬ 
ations  of  butter,  10  cents  per  pound. 
Among  others.  Commissioner  Column 
spoke  very  forcibly  iu  favor  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  The  action  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  encouraging  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  bogus  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  other  body,  and  we  have  uo 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that,  while 
we  cannot  commend  the  action  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  that  of  the  latter  meets  our  unquali¬ 
fied  approval,  as  it  will  that  of  every  per¬ 
son  iu  the  country  anxious  for  honest 
dealing  and  for  the  welfaro  of  our  vast 
dairy  interests. 


BREVITIES. 


Exposure  to  cold  causes  suffering. 

Suffering  is  at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
forces,  and  wastes  flesh. 

Flesh  iH  wholly  put  on  and  maintained  by 
the  consumption  of  food,  and  anything  that 
waste*  flesh  wastes  food. 

Food,  whetbergrwn  or  purchased,  repre¬ 
sents  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  on  its 
proper  consumption  depends  the  profits  of 
farming. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  who  compels  his 
stock  to  run  ont  of-doors  and  endure  the  cold, 
does  not  understand  the  first  principles  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  or  of  the  conversion  of  food  into 
valuable  products,  and  must  not  expect  to  be 
a  succetsful,  or  money-making  man. 

A  man  with  so  little  sense  had  beRt  abandon 
farming  und  go  into  some  other  calling.  Con¬ 
sider  this  matter  now  that  zero  weather  is  fast 
approaching. 

It  muy  he  well  for  our  tree-loving  friends 
to  note  that  the  Weeping  Beech  and  Golden 
Oak  hold  their  foliage  as  long  as  aDy  other 
deciduous  trees. 

Rues  T,  T.  Lyon  quite  settles  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  whether  the  new  Bummer  pear 
should  be  colled  Lawson  or  Comet  or  Lawson- 
Cornet.  He  suggests  in  the  Mich.  Farmer  the 
name  of  “Humbug”  which  besides  being  new 
and  short  is  not  very  far  from  appropriate, 
considering  the  amount  of  unmerited  puffing 
and  talk  it  hoa_received. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Oninj 


BEAUTIFUL  JERSEYS. 

We  once  heard  a  noted  Jersey  breeder  say 
that  the  man  who  would  not  get  up  in  the 
night  to  admire  his  stock  had  no  business  to 
beep  Jerseys.  The  enthusiastic  Jersey  breed¬ 
er  has  a  love  for  bis  cattie,  that  few  men 
appreciate.  There  is  something  about  these 
graceful,  affectionate  creatures  that  makes 
them  seem  almost  human.  Every  famous 
cow  has  been  almost  a  member  of  the  family 
in  which  she  was  raised.  The  Jerseys  seem 
to  have  about  monopolized  most  of  the  poetry 
to  be  found  in  stock  breeding.  Though  of  later 
years,  the  famous  “buter  cow”  has  again  and 
again  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  of  all  animals,  she  has  inspired  the 
poet  and  the  artist  as  no  other  breed  has  ever 
done. 

“Shu  stouU  nt  the  bars  as  the  pud  went  down 
Behind  the  hills  on  a  summer’s  day; 

Her  eyes  were  tender  and  big  and  brown, 

Her  breath  as  sweet  us  the  new-mown  hay." 

The  writer  of  the  above  lines  might  well 
have  had  in  mind  one  of  the  beautiful  heifers 
shown  at  Fig.  499.  These  little  animals, 
Progress  Belle  and  Derby  Belle,  are  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  Mr.  James  Blyth  of  England.  They  have 
won  several  prizes  at  the  most  noted  shows, 
and  will  doubtless  make  a  sensation  a  few 
years  hence.  Nothing  could  be  liner  than  the 
position  of  the  heifers  in  the  picture.  Who 
has  not  seen  calves  stand  in  just  this  way  ? 
They  are  just  ready  to  jump  and  run,  or  to 
advance  and  play  as  they  chance  to  feel. 


"Never  Sign  a  Paper  for  a  Stranger,”  is 
a  bit  of  advice  we  have  often  given,  and  the 
more  we  bear  of 
tricks  of  swind¬ 
lers  in  country 
places,  the  more 
wisdom  we  see 
in  these  seven 
words. 

Most  of  the 
Western  States, 
but  especially 
Indiaua,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Iowa, 
are  now  infested 
by  several  sets 
of  swindling- 
ras'als  who 
should,  when¬ 
ever  met  with, 
be  introduced  to 
the  watch  dog 
or  the  calaboose. 

We  have  several 
reports  of  their 
operations,  aud 
all  represent 
them  as  slick¬ 
looking,  glib- 
tongued,  ptau- 
sible  fellows. 

They  represent 
themselves  as 
agents  for  a 
combined  corn- 
sheller  and  feed- 
grinder  made  in 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Their  method  of 
swindling  is  al¬ 
ways  substan¬ 
tially  the  same; 
though  there 

wiaUonsiude:  JERSKY  HEIFER 

tails.  Here,  in 

brief,  is  what  a  farmer  in  Knox  County,  In¬ 
diana,  says  of  the  gang  who  tried  to  cheat  him: 
‘‘One  inerning  a  slick-looking  fellow  drove  up 
to  my  place,  represented  himself  as  the  ageut 
of  a  splendid  combined  corn  sheller  and  feed- 
grinder,  for  which  he  wanted  me  to  take  the 
local  ageuoy.  It  would  sell  very  readily  and  1 
would  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  On  my  em¬ 
phatic  refusal,  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to 
set  up  one  on  my  farm  so  that,  while  canvass¬ 
ing  for  it  in  the  neighborhood,  he  might  send 
farmers  to  examine  it,  and  that  I  could  use  it 
aud  make  what  I  could  out  of  it,  and  that  it 
would  not  cost  me  a  cent.  To  this  I  consented. 
Then  he  showed  me  a  card  on  which  was 
printed  in  small  type,  the  following: 

“I  own,  in  my  own  name,  160  acres  or  land  In  the 
county  oT  Knox,  State  of  lmlluuu,  worth  #—  per  acre, 
clear  of  all  Incumbrances.” 

He  asked  me  to  sign  my  name  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  that  1  had 
seme  property,  and  I  did  so.  He  then  drove 


off,  and  said  the  machine  would  be  here  in  a 
few  days. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  a  postal  card  advising  me  that  the 
machine  had  been  shipped  to  my  address, 
and  urging  me  to  remove  it  immediately  on 
its  arrival,  to  avoid  charges.  About  a  week 
later  another  man  drove  up  and  asked  to  see 
the  machine,  I  told  him  it  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  He  said  he  bad  come  to  settle  for  it. 
I  told  him  I  bad  nothing  to  settle  for;  but  he 
insisted  that  I  owed  the  firm  for  it.  On  my 
emphatic  denial,  he  pulled  out  a  card  wnich 
read  as  follows: 

"Gextokmen— Please  ship  me  by  frelftht,  via  E.  &T. 

H.  B.  R.,to - Station,  Kdox  County.  8ta(e  of 

Indiana,  onecomblned  corn-sheller  and  feed-grtnderi 
for  all  further  shipments  I  aru  to  pay  the  above- 
named  company  seven-eighths  the  retail  price  when 
a  sale  is  trade  by  mo.  I  am  to  receive  the  combined 
mill  when  it  arrives,  and  pay  the  freight,  which  the 
cotnpa'ny  Is  to  allow  me  on  settlement.  Retail  price 
of  combined  mill  is  tilKl  each,  extra  set  of  grinding 
burrs,  *:•  each.  I  own,  In  my  own  name,  1«0  acres  of 
land  In  the  County  of  Knox.  Slate  of  Indiana  worth 

♦ - per  acr< :  clear  of  all  Incumbrance,  except 

a  mortgage  of  t - .  Any  verbal  understanding 

differing  from  the  above  will  not  be  recognized." 

And  to  this  my  name  was  signed.  I  deDied 
very  forcibly  that  l  had  ever  signed  any  such 
order.  The  stranger  declared  that  he  had  my 
obligation,  and  wanted  me  to  sign  notes  for 
$400  to  pay  for  the  purchases  I  had  made. 
I  asked  him  to  let  me  see  the  card  bearing  my 
name.  After  a  world  of  persuasion,  beheld  it 
up,  and  I  snatched  it  from  him  and  pocketed 
it,  and,  pulling  out  my  revolver,  told  him  to 
go  at  once  or  I  would  make  a  riddle  of  him. 
He  begged  for  mercy  and  implored  me  not  to 
expose  him.  I  told  him  I  would  show  him  up, 
and  that  if  he  didn't  go  at  once  he  would  leave 
the  township  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
He  went,  and  I  have  seen  none  of  the  gavg 
since.” 

How  are  such  swindles  perpetrated  ?  Why, 
bless  you,  there  is  nothing  easier.  The  paper 
offered  for  signature  has  always  been  prepared 
beforehand  with  a  special  view  of  swindling 
the  signer.  Generally  it  is  so  folded  that  only 
a  part  of  It  is  exposed  to  view,  though  there 


party.  The  deluded  farmer  might  be  worse 
off,  however — he  still  has  the  straw. 

We  do  not  reccommend  the  United  States 
Medical  Company,  of  this  city,  which  adver¬ 
tises  extensively  through  the  mails  and  in 
the  country  papers.  It  is  a  rule  with  no  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  people  who  advertise  reme¬ 
dies  for  unmentionable  diseases  are  all  frauds , 
not  necessarily  because  what  they  offer  is 
worthless,  but  because  they  overrate  its  effi¬ 
cacy,  belittle  all  other  medicaments  and  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  danger  of  t6e  patient  in  order 
to  frighten  him  into  dealing  with  them;  while 
the  prices  they  charge  for  their  nostrums  are 
simply  prepcstrous.  Growing  fat  on  the  vices 
of  humanity,  they  have  no  conscience  in 
charging  the  wretches  who  apply  to  them  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  for  medicines  which,  so  far 
as  their  curative  virtues  are  concerned,  can 
be  obtained  for  a  mere  trifle  at,  the  nearest 
drug  store. 

Several  Inquirers  ask  as  to  the  merits  of 
various  proprietory  medicines.  Thank  Godl 
we  have  never  had  occasion  to  test  many  of 
this  sort.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  good, 
for  special  cases ;  others,  if  not  very  beneficial, 
are  not  very  injurious;  while  others,  which  are 
represented  as  panaceas  for  nearly  all  diseases 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  must  do  more 
evil  than  good  in  man}’  instances.  In  nothing 
do  people  seem  to  be  more  reckless  and  care¬ 
less  as  to  results  than  in  the  experiments  they 
are  ready  to  make  in  the  way  of  curing  them¬ 
selves  of  real  or  fancied  ailments.  Now  that 
medical  colleges  are  yearly  turning  out  grad¬ 
uates  by  the  thousands,  and  practitioners  are 
found  everywhere,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
proprietory  medicines,  that  are  claimed  to  be 
specifics  for  various  complaints,  should  find 
such  extensive  sale.  According  to  the  Census 
nearly  $15,000,000 of  such  medicines  were  sold 
by  563  establishments  in  1S80,  and  the  business 
i3  steadily  growing.  In  many  cases  the  deal¬ 
ers  merely  put  up  good  ordinary  prescriptions 
for  certain  diseases,  on  a  grand  scale,  adding, 
now  and  then,  some  harmless  drugs  to  disguise 
the  nostrums.  In  such  cases  the  stuff  could  be 
obtained  at  the  nearest  drug  store  for  a  frac¬ 
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are  no  signs  of  folding.  Frequently  it  is  in 
the  following  iunocent-lookiug  form: 


tion  of  the  cost  of  the  advertised  medicaments. 
Rarely  these  patent  medicines  are  the  results 


Smithville,  Ind  ,  Nov  14,  1SS5. 

One  year  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  John  Jones,  or  bearer.  Ten  Dollars  when  I  sell 
One  tiunOred  and  Ten  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  worth  of  patent  seeding  machines 
for  value  received,  eight  percent,  per  annum  after  maturity,  said  Teu  Dollars  when  due  to  be 
payable  at  Stnitbville,  Ind.  John  Smith. 

Run  the  scissors  through  this  note  in  a  line  (up  and  down)  with  the  word  “or”  in  the  first 
line,  and  see  what  the  left  part  of  it  says. 


In  Iowa  gangs  of  swindlers  are  “working” 
the  farmers  iu  the  same  way  with  the  “Stand¬ 
ard”  mill.  Iu  Michigan,  especially  in  the 
southern  oounties,  agents  are  busy  buying 
straw  stacks  for  paper  mills.  They  never 
haggle  at  prices,  but  give  notes  at  a  gen- 
erous  figure,  askiug  for  a  receipt  “to  seud  to 
their  employers  to  show  that  they  have  made 
purchases.”  Or  course,  the  paper  to  which 
the  farmer’s  signature  is  thus  obtained  gener¬ 
ally  turns  up  a  promissory  note,  left  at  some 
bank  for’oollectiou,  or  sold  to  some  "innocent” 


of  a  good  deal  of  study  or  a  lucky  hit  in  the 
way  of  discovering  some  drug  or  combination 
of  drugs  of  unusual  advantage  in  certain  ail¬ 
ments;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  would  be  much  wiser 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  regular  physician  than 
to  trust  to  these  nostrums.  The  vast  bulk  of 
them  are  taken  by  people  who  are  ready  to 
take  auy  thing  that  is  cosily  available  )aod  pre¬ 
tends  to  cure  their  ailments ...  .We  cannot  re¬ 
commend  the  Crescent  Art  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  one  of  the  work-at  home  humbugs. 
—  We  do. not  recommend  the  U.  S.  Building 


Association,  nor  Franklin  Putnam,  dealer  in 

photographers’ supplies,  both  of  this  city . 

Peter  Duryee  &  Co  .  of  this  city,  are  quite 
trustworthy  ...  We  have  never  heard  any 
complaints  of  the  dealings  of  the  World  M’f’g 
Co.  of  this  city  ..8  H.  &  E  H,  Frost,  of 
this  city,  are  quite  trustworthy. 


•Wiscelliraeoits. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS— XL V. 

ALASKAN  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

POOR  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 

The  various  officials  at  Sitka  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  Post-master  (who  is  a  young 
woman)  receive  maDy  letters  from  persons  all 
over  the  country  asking  a  multitude  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  Alaska,  aud  after  I  bad  read  15 
or  20  of  t^ese  missives,  I  was  greatly  amused 
and  greatly  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of  man¬ 
kind — no  women  wrote  making  inquiries — con¬ 
cerning  this  Territory.  Some  ask  about  stock 
raising  in  Ounalaska,  some  about  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  the  newspapers,  the  doctors,  the  schools 
to  be  taught,  wages  paid  to  miners,  the  mer¬ 
cantile  enterprises,  investments  for  money, 
etc.,  etc.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  now 
published  iu  Alaska  an  l  there  are  not  probably 
500  people  in  the  whole  Territory  wbo  could 
read  an  American  paper.  Ounalaska  Island, 
which  is  reported  to  have  some  grazing  land, 
is  1,200  miles  west  of  Sitka,  and  one  can  judge 
how  much  possible  profit  there  might  be  in  the 
stock  raising  business  a  thousand  miles  from 
everywhere,  and  more,  to  say  notning  of  the 
probability  that  the  “grazing  lands”  are  limited 
to  ten  acres  or  so.  Although  ridiculously 
absurd  to  my  mind,  still  it  seems  necessary  to 
say,  with  emphasis,  that  there  is  no  demand 
in  this  Territory  for  any  body  of  any  trade  or 
profession  whatever,beyond  whatare  now  here 
and  are  sent  by  the  Government,  except  a 
dentist.  Even  mining  is  very  uncertain  and 
limited  and  afew  Indians,  creoles  and  Chinese 
readily  absorb  much  of  this,  and,  as  I  have 

said  before,  you 
might  as  well 
go  to  the  moon 
as  to  come  to 
Alaska  for  em¬ 
ployment.  The 
average  sum¬ 
mer 

CLIMATE  OF 
SITKA 

is  about  that  of 
Minnesota,  and 
the  winter  cli¬ 
mate  much  like 
that  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  As  to 
heat  aDd  cold, 
the  rainfall  is 
heavy,  about  IS 
_  inehesannuallv, 
?  and  there  are 

on  an  average 
about  200  rainy 
or  snowy  days 
in  the  year. 
From  October 
to  April  it  rains 
pk  much  of  the 

r*  time — or  snows 

“  — and  there  are 

from  four  to  six 
hours  of  day¬ 
light.  During 
our  34  days  in 
Sitka  we  had, 
in  all,  not  more 
than  six  full 
days  of  rain, 
the  majority  of 
the  days  being 
—  clear  and  sun- 

ournal.)  Fig.  499.  I"! 

°  shade,  but  hot 

in  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  merrury,  on  some  days, 
running  up,  iu  the  sun,  to  90  degrees;  but  the 
beat  was  never  oppressive.  I  thought  the 
weather  altogether  perfect.  We  soon  fell  into 
the  habit  of  putting  up  green  shades  to  the 
bed  room  windows  when  !)p.  m.  came,  and 
calling  it  bed  time,  and  getting  up  iu  the 
morning  when  we  bad  had  sleep  enough,  al¬ 
though  the  sun  rose  not  far  from  three  o’clock. 

OUR  FURNISHED  HOUSE 
proved  a  great  success,  its  only  defect  being 
its  too  great  spaciousness  for  us  1  The  large 
parlor  was  lighted  by  five  windows,  each  with 
six  panes  of  glass  a  foot  square,  and  the  four 
lower  panes  opened  like  a  French  window. 
An  old  Russian  mahogany  sofa,  a  bureau,  a 
mahogany  table,  a  sort  of  side-board  of  yellow 
cedar,  three  rickety  chairs,  a  number  of  solid 
stools,  a  big  box  stove,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
a  skin  of  the  mountain  goat  on  the  floor,  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  .and  a.painting  cf 


Sitka  on  the  wall  constituted  its  furnishing 
We  had  two  bed  rooms  with  bedsteads,  stools 
and  bureaus  and  pieces  of  broken  looking- 
glass.  The  front  hall  opened  into  a  vestibule. 
The  kitchen  was  large,  like  all  the  rooms,  and 
had  a  cracked  cooking’stove  with  a  good  draft; 
tables,  stools,  brushes,  closets,  water  buckets, 
frying-pans,  glasses  and  a  few  dishes.  There 
was  an  old  Samovar,  not  fit  to  make  tea  in, 
however,  an  eagle’s  wing  to  brush  up  the 
stove,  a  flat-iron,  a  bread  bowl,  board  and 
rolling  pin,  an  axe  and  o  saw.  All  that  we 
had  to  buy  was  a  tin  wash  basin— 50  cents — 
and  a  broom  for  40  cents.  There  were  four 
or  five  outbuildings  in  the  back  yard,  once 
occupied,  now  used  for  wood  and  rubbish  In 
one  we  found  a  quantity  of  wood,  but  we  had 
to  buy  some,  the  Indians  bringing  ten  sticks 
for  25  cents.  Every  door  in  the  house  had  a 
different  kind  of  knob— several  of  brass;  tbe 
ceiling  in  the  parlor  was  of  muslin  white¬ 
washed.  I  never  went  upstairs  into  the  loft. 
Anaximander  said  it  was  full  of  dirt,  and  is¬ 
sued  an  order  for  the  inferior  members  of  the 
family  to  keep  out  of  it.  The  situation  of  the 
house  was  charming,  with  an  outlook  over  the 
enchanting  hav  and  its  islands.  Between  the 
house  and  the  street  lay  tbe  garden,  cultivated 
by  our  Russian  neighbor,  Sacksloff,  and  be 
walked  daily  in  it,  admiring  his  cahbages  and 
potatoes.  The  walk  from  the  gate  was  bor¬ 
dered  with  bushes  of  gooseberry  aud  currant, 
and  there  was  a  row  of  pie-plant,  of 
all  of  which  we  had  frequent  “stews.”  We 
found  oil  in  alamp  in  the  house,  which  Anaxi¬ 
mander  exhausted  on  a  cloudy  morning,  and 
afterthat  we  burned  two  candles  at  a  time, 
nailed  to  a  piece  of  board.  I  think  he  used  two 
entire  during  the  time  I  can  see  to  read  in 
the  dark  like  sd  owl,  hut  I  go  to  bed  with  the 
hens,  and  our  neighbors’  chickens  trotted 
around  in  our  yard  in  a  very  friendly  way. 

THE  NEED  OF  WATER. 

As  the  Summer  was  very  dry— even  the 
gardens  bad  to  be  watered— all  the  casks  and 
barrels  under  tbe  eaves  were  dry.  People  do 
not  have  many  wells  in  Sitka;  the  water  in 
the  town  well  wasunfit  to  use  in  cooking,  and 
we  had  trouble  to  get  an  Indian  to  bring  us 
water;  but  finally  rain  came  and  filled  every¬ 
thing;  while  we  brought  drinking  water 
from  tbe  Indian  River,  I  never  before  so  fully 
realized  the  blessedness  of  good  and  abundant 
water.  The  walk  daily  to  the  Indian  River 
for  water  is  one  of  the  diversions  of  Sitkan 
life.  There  arc  several  miles  of  walks  along 
this  river  and  branching  from  it,  laid  out  and 
built,  so  far  as  the  rustic  bridges,  seats,  etc., 
are  concerned,  by  the  naval  officers  stationed 
here,  and  these  walks  are  the  most  beautiful 
I  know  of  anywhere,  as  all 

NATURAL  BEAUTIES 

have  been  left  untouched,  and  the  Alaskan 
woods  are  indescribably  picturesque.  Tbe 
spruce  or  fir,  when  young,  grows  in  pyramidal 
form  from  tbe  grouud;  from  the  old  trees  de¬ 
pend  dry  black,  greenisb-wbite mosses,  fine  and 
crinkly;  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  dead  trees 
are  like  the  skeletons  of  dryads;  moss  grows 
on  every  stump,  fallen  tree,  dead  branch, 
8Dd  many  living  ones,  6  to  10  inches  deep,  and 
in  June  nearly  every  low  thing  (such  as  moss 
cushioned  stumps)  was  draped  and  festooned 
with  the  Cormis  Canadensis  in  full  bloom. 
Trees  grow  out  of  the  tops  of  stumps,  out  of 
fallen  trees,  out  of  anything  handy  and  with 
tbe  undergrowth  of  shrubs  forming  a  green 
walk  on  each  side  of  tbe  walks,  and  at  one 
side  tbe  lovely,  rapid,  rock-bedded  stream, 
with  bridges  and  seats  always  in  exactly  the 
right  spots,  constitute  a  series  of  unsurpassed 
walks.  Birds  sang  in  the  trees — new  songs  to 
me — curious  notes  and  responses.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  travel  intelligently,  and  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  it,  one  needs  a  mental  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  high  and  varied  order — botaDy, 
geology,  natural  history — all  natural  sciences, 
and  I  often  bewail  njy  ignorance.  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  tbe  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
Alaskan  flora,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  I 
gathered  and  pressed,  while  at  Sitka,  85  va¬ 
rieties  of  flowers — collecting  only  what  were 
in  bloom— and  sketched  a  number  in  oils.  Of 
edible  fruits  growing  wild,  and  ripe,  were  tbe 
salmon-berries,  a  species  of  huckleberry,  both 
blue  and  bright  red,  and  a  berry  growing  on 
a  trailing  vine  resembling  tbe  running  black¬ 
berry,  but  the  fruit— called  shumagin  by  tbe 
Russians — was  quite  unlike  it.  Of  course,  we 
had  no  beef  or  mutton,  but  we  had  venison, 
grouse  and  fish.  aDd  the  laddie  who  played 
daily  on  tbe  heaeh  just  below  our  garden,  kept 
us  supplied  with  clams,  which  be  dug  out  of  the 
sand  at  low  tide.  We  had  good  bread  from 
the  bakery  at  tbe  marine  barracks,  and,  all 
in  all,  we  fared  quite  well  enough.  A  good 
many  of  my  hours  were  spent  iu  the  Indian 
rancbe,  and  I  impoverished  my  purse  in 

PAYING  FOR  CURIOS, 

silver  bracelets,  wood  carvings,  and  especially 
woven  articles,  which  the  women  weave  of 
the  inside  bark;of  young  trees  finely  Bhreded 
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and  ornament,  with  grasses  dyed  in  colors, 
which  they  extract  from  bright-bued  calicoes 
and  blankets,  making  exceedingly  beautiful 
baskets  in  a  multitude  of  shapes  and  styles, 
mats,  covers  for  bottles,  hats,  etc.  Their  hats 
are  ugly  and  stiff  in  shape,  but  I  gave  a  woman 
an  order  to  make  me  a  hat  of  fine  quality, 
giving  her  the  measurement  and  shape  I 
wanted ;  and  for  a  week  I  went  daily  to  watch 
tbe  progress  of  her  weaving,  which  was  of 
great  beauty.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  silversmiths,  and  see  the  fine  work  they  do 
with  a  few  simple  tools,  hammering  the  bands 
for  bracelets  and  “breast  pins”  out  of  coin. 
Most  of  the  time  fish  was  drying  on  poles  in 
front  of  their  houses,  and  the  smellB  were  ter¬ 
rible!  Anaximander  bought  old  bows,  arrows 
and  quivers  from  tbe  Aleutian  Isles,  made  of 
drift  wood,  aud  said  to  be  used  in  shooting 
sea  otters,  of  which  a  good  skin  is  worth  from 
$200  up,  and  Btrange  books  for  catching  hali¬ 
but  aDd  rope  of  bark;  while  the  laddie  dried 
6tar-fisbes,  gathered  shells  and  whittled  out 
canoes  and  totem  poles,  so  that  our  parlor 
came  at  the  end  to  be  quite  a  museum.  And 
what  a  happy  time  it  was!— only  half  long 
enough — and 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STEAMER 

threw  ns  into  quite  a  flurry.  Our  bedding, 
which  we  had  bought  at  Port  Townsend  ,  hav¬ 
ing  been  advised  to  so  provide  oursel  ves-aud  it 
was  good  advice — we  sold  for  what  it  had 
cost  us.  The  best  board  in  Sitka  costs  $1  per 
day.  Washing  is  dear.  Coal  costs  $15  per 
ton,  imported  of  course,  as  tbe  coal  mines  iu 
Alaska — bituminous  coal  has  been  found— are 
undeveloped.  Hay  costs  $50  per  ton.  which 
fact  may  modify  any  lingering  ardor  the 
reader  may  have  to  start  a  stock  farm  here! 
The  coldest  day  of  1884  wss  Feb.  10,  when  the 
mercury  fell  to  ll®  above  zero.  The  highest 
temperature  (on  June  22)  was  74.0°.  Tbe  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  June  of  the  present  year 
was  54.8g.  Tbe  highest  was  70°  on  June  25; 
no  foggy  days;  14  clear  days.  Rain  fell  on  eight 
days;  22  days  without  rain  Juue  is  the  best 
month— October  the  most  disagreeable.  The 
number  of  snowy  days  varies  from  10  to  68  in 
different  years,  according  to  old  records.  All 
in  all.  the  climate  is  evidently  much  better 
than  that  in  Bin  Francisco. 

A  day  or  two  before  tbe  arrival  of  the 
steamer,  Anaximander  was  present  by  court¬ 
esy  with  the  Governor  at  an 

INDIAN  “POW-WOW.” 

The  Indians  were  in  full  dress,  and  made 
several  speeches,  which  were  interpreted. 
They  talked  of  a  forthcoming  treaty  which 
they  were  to  have  with  the  Stickeens,  and 
wished  the  Governor  to  understand  that  there 
would  be  no  trouble  here,  although  many  guns 
would  be  fired,  and  there  would  be  several 
days  of  dancing.  Anaximander  says  that 
their  talk  was  peculiarly  eloquent,  their 
figures  of  speech  poetic,  their  gestures  noble, 
and  their  appearance  fine.  Tbe  Indians  here 
are  tell,  and  some  have  fine  faces.  The 
Governor,  Kiakead,  recently  superseded,  is 
very  generally  beloved,  and  tbe  sincerest  re¬ 
gret  is  felt  at  his  removal.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Alaskan  affairs  through  several 
years  of  residence  here;  but  he  is  an  ardent  Re¬ 
publican,  and  Civil  Service  Reform  does  not 
cover  enthusiastic  party  fealty.  As  we  were 
LEAVING  SITKA, 

aud  our  Russian  neighbors  came  in  to  bid  us 
good-bye,  the  young  daughters  brought  me 
nosegays,  aDd  the  mother  presented  me  with 
a  pair  of  silver  bracelets.  She  could  only 
speak  a  word  or  two  of  English,  but  made  us 
understand  with  gestures  that  she  liked  us 
very  much !  Of  course,  we  had  made  a  partial 
acquaintance  with  nearly  everybody  in  Sitka, 
and  in  no  place  have  we  been  treated  with 
greater  hospitality  and  kindness.  The  men 
and  boys  lifted  their  bats  in  the  street,  and 
the  women  nodded.  I  liked  everybody,  aud 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  Sitka  receive  from 
Congress  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It 
would  make  a  fine  summer  resort,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  being  the  territorial  capitol.  But 
with  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
Alaska,  the  United  States  Government  seems 
to  be  either  woefully  ignorant  of  the  country 
or  wickedly  indifferent  to  its  welfare.  No¬ 
body  as  yet  can  get  title  to  land,  and  every 
thing  is  managed  onthe  “  grab  ”  plan,  and 
success  depends  on  one  man  being  a  little 
“smarter”  and  a  good  deal  meaner  than 
another. 


fur  Wunutu 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


ASLEEP  AT  THREE-SCORE-YEARS-AND- TEN. 

Smooth  back  the  thlii,  Kray  hair 
From  the  cold,  pallid  hrow, 

Those  lines,  are  they  from  toll  and  eare? 

All  eare  Is  ended  now. 

Some  flowers  by  loving  ones 
Strown  careless  o'er  her  breast. 

Unheeded  breathe  their  fragrance  out, 

$o  deep,  bo  sound  her  rest. 


Life’s  years  by  her  were  spent 
A s  If  their  d»ys  were  gold. 

Each  oue  It  seemed  was  only  lout, 

God's  purpose  to  unfold. 

Not  to  the  mountain's  flight, 

Where  Fame’s  proud  victors  nieet. 

Did  she  attempt  an  airy  flight, 

Or  climb  with  bleeding  feet. 

But  down  within  the  vale 
Of  common  life,  her  place.' 

Wealth  was  not  tbpre.  neither  did  want 
Show  Its  forbidding  face. 

To  God  and  self  e'er  true, 

She  wrought  while  it  was  light, 

And  what  her  hands  found  out  to  do. 

She  dM  It  With  her  might. 

Death  opened  soft  the  gate 
To  which  Life’s  Journey  led: 

It  closed,  but  left  ber  Influence  here. 

She  speaketh  yet  'though  dead 

Sophia  C.  Garsett, 


ANXIOUS  MARTHAS. 

BY  M.  W  W. 

With  TlianksgivingDay  iu  mind  there  arises 
before  us  a  score  of  tired- faced  farmers’  wives. 
The  brothers  and  sisters,  some  of  them  from 
tbe  city,  are  going  up  to  the  old  homestead 
for  the  holiday.  To  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tiou  is  a  great  undertaking  iD  tbe'burobJer  (?) 
home.  We  question  the  “bumbler”  because 
many  splendid  city  homes  do  not  compare 
favorably,  even  iu  point  of  comfort,  with  a 
home  in  the  country .  Martha  knows  they 
will  come  with  tbe  city  style  upon  them,  and 
to  imitate  it  in  some  way  puts  her  to  her  wits 
end.  By  the  time  the  friends  arrive  she  is  too 
worn  to  be  herself,  for  her  customary  pleasant 
cheerfulness  has  gone  into  the  rows  of  pies  and 
cakes,  and  all  tbe  cleaning  and  scrubbing  she 
considered  necessary  for  the  festal  occasion. 
Beyoud  certain  limitations,  which  are  known 
to  housekeepers,  It  is  impossible  to  work  on  iu 
anything  like  the  right  spirit.  When  the  good 
hostess  should  be  at  her  best,  very  ofteD,  after 
ber  great  work  of  preparation  is  over,  sbe  is 
entirely  unfitted  for  anything. 

Fires  will  smoke  or  burn  up  some  choice 
cooking,  or  go  out  as  they  so  often  have  done. 
Children  will  cry  an  unusual  amonnt.for  which 
they  will  not  he  wholly  to  blame.  House¬ 
cleaning  atmosphere  may  do  them  more  harm 
than  it  will  benefit  others.  Colds  and  croup 
may  he  expected,  when,  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  days,  the  little  ones  play  out  doors  from 
morning  till  night,  because  mother  is  “so 
busy.”  Some  times  the  work  will  be  upset  be¬ 
cause  an  article  most  needed  in  the  preparing 
of  a  dainty  dish,  is  missing,  aud  before  John, 
who  has  been  persuaded  to  go  to  town,  three 
miles  away,  is  back  with  it,  the  day  is  far 
spent. 

Handsome  dishes  will  be  broken :  peddlers  of 
Thanksgiving  wares,  of  turkeys,  oysters,  all 
kinds  of  meats  and  vegetables,  besides  those 
other  common  mendicant  peddlers,  and  beg¬ 
gars  in  general,  are  sure  to  use  up  much 
precious  time.  Some  over  worked  Martha 
will  speak  cross  words  to  the  little  toddler 
clinging  to  her  dress,  or  to  John  himself.  This 
tower  of  strength,  as  she  is  sometimes  in  the 
household,  will  be  shaken.  Sister!  there  must 
be,  there  is,  some  way  to  be  rid  of  this  vex¬ 
ation  of  spirit.  No  ooe  of  your  friends  enjoys 
jour  house  iu  its  perfect  order  when  the  fur¬ 
rows  on  your  forehead  are  deepened  as  a  con. 
sequence.  What  is  tbe  best  cheer  to  give? 
Tired  Marthas, cumbered  with  serving  hitherto 
on  festal  days,  escape  bondage  and  have  a 
free  thanksgiving  this  year. 


THE  WESTWOOD  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 


They  have  organized  a  literary  society  at 
Westwood  and  Jerusha  Spriggius  and  I  have 
jined  it.  We  do  enjoy  it.  It  helps  to  break 
the  monopoly  of  domestic  drudgery  to  have  a 
change  and  study  human  riatur!  Colonel  Ket- 
chum’s  wife  and  daughter,  Angelina,  were 
there.  They  are  the  most  “tony”  ladies  in 
Westwood.  The  Colonel  is  in  partnership 
with  Jobu  Fleeceum,  dealers  in  wines  and 
liquors.  They  have  tbe  biggest  “first-class” 
saloon  in  town,  aud  are  buildhi’  a  great,  nice, 
big  brewery.  I  am  goin’  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Ketcbum.  and  have  her  in 
tluence  Mr.  Ketehum  to  give  Ichabod  a  situa¬ 
tion  travelin’  for  the  Co.  with  our  mules.  If 
I  can  only  leave  the  farm  and  get  into  town, 
and  have  Ichabod  get  into  such  a  good  pavin’ 
business,  I  shall  be  liappy.  I  know  there  is 
money  in  it.  Mrs.  Ketehum  was  dressed  in 
“Purple  and  fine  linnen” — Ibe  richest  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  the  finest  of  lace  aud  jewels.  There 
was  a  little,  pale  lady  they  called  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  was  dressed  old-fashioned  and  cheap. 
Sbe  looked  awful  smart,  though,  and  did  not 
seem  to  feel  but  she  was  on  as  good  footin’  iu 
society  as  though  her  husband  was  in  the 
liquor  business  (he  was — the  buyer,  Dot  the 
seller!).  You’d  orter  seen  the  sweepin’  glance 
Mrs.  Ketehum  gave  her,  from  the  toe  of  her 
mended  shoe  to  the  top  of  her  head,  where 
her  silvery  hair  ip  silence  told  that  she  was 
prematurely  old.  Mrs.  Ketehum  has  a  high, 
dignified  way,  and  I  felt  my  heart. sweli  with 
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pride  as  I  pictured  to  myself  the  time  when 
Icbabod  would  be  “travlin’  for  the  firm” 
(provided  I  could  get  him  into  the  concern 
with  the  mule  team),  and  hoped  I  might  get  to 
be  intimate  with  the  families  of  Ketehum  & 
Fleeceum,  and  so  be  upon  the  top  of  the  lad¬ 
der  in  Westwood  society. 

Mrs.  Brown  read  an  essay  which  showed  she 
stood  pretty  firm  on  the  temperance  question. 
It  is  just  like  the  nigger  question  used  to  be, 
and  alius’ gits  up  opposition.  I  told  an  old 
lady  I  thoughtit  was  too  bad  when  everything 
seemed  to  be  goin’  on  so  peaceful  and  quiet. 
Sbereplied:  “When  temperance  folks  throw 
heavy  stones  into  the  brewers  vat  you  will  not 
get  spattered  unless  you  are  too  near  the  vat.” 
Then  I  knowed  she  was  temperance  too.  Mrs. 
Brown  made  a  plea  agin’  tbe  liquor  traffic  like 
a  lawyer  in  a  mnrderin’  trial,  and  I  was  “Al¬ 
most  persuaded”  to  believe  sbe  was  right;  but 
in  my  imagination!  could  see  Ichabod  drivin’ 
the  mules  with  a  nicely  painted  beer  wagon 
loaded  with  kegs,  and  the  prospect  of  his  be- 
comin’ one  of  “the  firm."  Then  I  remarked 
to  Mrs  Ketehum  that  “I  was  no  temperance 
probibitioner.  aDd  did  not  believe  in  mixin’ 
politics  with  literature.  That  the  temperance 
question  was  gettin’tobemouopolous.”  You’d 
orter  seen  her  smile.  Her  daughter  Angelina 
was  elegantly  dressed,  like  an  angel  robed  in 
a  rainbow.  She  showed  us  a  ring  ber  Pa  gave 
her  for  her  birthday  present  It  bad  a  yellow 
towpaz  in  the  center,  and  purple  nmmodytes 
clustered  around  it:  and  she  wore  a  blue  tor¬ 
toise  breast  piD.  Liquor  dealers  make  money, 
aud  money  makes  their  wives  and  daughters 
happy.  Hope  Tebahod  and  the  mules  will  get 
into  “tbe  firm.”  Miss  Augelina  has  had  a 
musical  eddication,  so  she  sings  and  plays  on 
the  planner.  They  had  been  urgin’  and  coax¬ 
in’ ber  to  sing  for  a  long  time,  and  she  kept 
beggin’  to  be  accused,  when  the  President  of 
tbe  society  asked  Mrs.  Brown  to  sing.  She 
very  quietly  seated  herself  at  the  pianner,  aud 
saDg  “Jesus,  Lover  of  MySoul,”  as  plaintive, 
as  a  mournin’ dove  that  has  lost  its  mate.  I 
said  to  Mrs.  Ketehum:  “Mrs.  Brown  is  in 
some  sort  of  trouble.”  “You  are  right  Mrs. 
Snooks,  her  husband  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
praved  drunkards  iu  town.  Yesterday  the 
Col .  put  him  out  of  our  saloon  and  had  him  ar¬ 
rested  for  bein’  drunk  and  disorderly.  As  he 
has  no  property  no  one  will  bail  him  out.” 
Miss  Angelina  then  made  some  of  the  most 
aspirin’  music  you  ever  did  hear.  It  was 
grand !  went  clean  from  one  end  to  t’other  on 
that  key  board,  I  could  not  understand  the 
words  and  did  not  kuow  what  music  it  was, 
hut  an  English  lady  by  my  side  said  it  was 
“Hoparattie.”  I  am  going  to  have  a  talk  with 
Mrs.  Ketehum  concernin'  Ichabod  and  the 
moles,  and  if  I  can  get  the  business  all  derang¬ 
ed,  I  will  tell  Ichabod  about  it,  and  he  will  be 


Pterrtlanrau.s  §Uvrrti$ittg. 


The  luster  of  fine 
linen  rapidly  becomes 
impaired  by  washing 
them  with  soap  con¬ 
taining  too  much  alka¬ 
li,  which  cuts  the  fiber, 
so  roughens  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  finish.  The 
Ivory  Soap  contains 
no  free  alkali ,  so  its 
use  insures  “snowy 
“linen  of  glossy 
“beauty.” 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Tvorv  Soap 
will  be  seat  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  H  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  *fc  Gamble,  Please 

mention  ’his  paper. 
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glad  to  leave  the  farm,  and  gladder  to  know 
he  has  such  a  good  manager  for  a  wife  as 

DELILA  SNOOKS. 

P.  8.— Good  bye  farmin’. 


A  WORD  HERE  AND  THERE. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  little  money 
with  a  great  deal  of  taste  can  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  room  look  charmingly  cosy.  I  desired 
to  make  asgreat  a  show  with  the  little  money 
I  had  to  spend  for  such  things  as  was  possi 
ble,  and,  this  being  the  time  of  year  for 
making  fancy  articles,  I'll  add  to  the  list  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of,  and  tell  the  Rural  friends 
how  I  managed  and  what  1  made. 

In  my  sitting-room  were  white  shades; 
over  these  [  hung  lambrequins  of  Turkey 
red.  For  my  little  table  I  made  a  cover  of 
red  Canton  flannel,  or  as  is  now  styled  cotton 
plush,  worked  a  vine  in  green  Germantown 
wool  around  the  edge,  with  a  spray  of  leaves 
in  each  corner.  I  covered  a  sofa  pillow  with 
the  samekiud  of  flannel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  worked  a  wreath  of  flowers  in  bright 
colors,  on  a  piece  of  burlap,  aud  the  threads 
drawn  out,  leaving  the  design  on  the  flannel 
A  paper  rack  was  made  by  cutting  from 
pasteboard  the  size  and  shape  wanted,  and  a 
smaller  piece  for  the  front.  These  were 
covered  with  the  red  flannel,  and  the  lower 
edges  sewed  together,  A  piece  of  cord,  the 
size  required,  was  sewed  to  the  upper  corners 
of  the  smaller  piece  and  fastened  to  the  back 
piece,  letting  the  front  drop  forwan?  to  the 
proper  angle  necessary  to  hold  papers.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  front,  of  this  also, 
was  embroidered  in  the  same  way  the  sofa  pil¬ 
low  was.  And  thus  were  warm  spots  of  color 
scattered  here  and  there  to  brighten  the 
room,  on  the  white,  cold  days  which  are  now 
so  close  upon  us. 

This  kind  of  work  is,  to  my  mind,  far 
pleasanter  to  the  eye  than  is  ‘crazy”  work, 
which  I  detest,  aud  which  seems  to  have  the 
same  effect  on  my  brain  as  did  these  lines,  on 
Mark  Twain’s — 

“A  blue  trip  slip  for  au  eight  cent  fare, 

A  buff  trip  slip  fora  six  cent  fare, 

A  pmk  trip  slip  for  a  three  cent  fare.” 

Which  did  not  end  there,  but  was  passed 
along  to  others,  affecting  each  the  same  way, 
until  even  a  minister  became  distracted  with 
the— 

“Punch,  brothers,  punch, 

Punch  with  care,”  etc. 

No  “crazy  work”  for  me. 

Eva  Ames. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMD  V  MAPLE 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Italian  Paste  Soup, 
fish  Croquettes. 

Roast  Turkey.  Chestnut  Stuffing.  Celery. 

Potatoes  in  Cases.  Salsify  Fritters. 

Fanned  Oysters. 

Ventsam  Pasty, 

Sa'.ad.  Cheese.  Plum  Pudding. 

Fruii.  _  Coffee. 

ITALIAN  PASTE  SOUP. 

Make  two  quarts  of  stock  (which  will  be 
sufficient  for  twelve  persona)  with  a  knuckle 
of  veal,  any  trimmings  of  beef  or  poultry  that 
may  be  on  hand,  aud  the  usual  soup  soasou- 
iugs.  Simmer  for  live  hours,  strain  and  set 
aside  until  the  next  day.  Remove  the  cake  of 
fat  from  the  top  and  put  the  soup  over  the 
fire  to  heat;  when  it  boils,  add  a  small  teaeup- 
ful  of  Italian  paste  and  simmer  for  “(J  min¬ 
utes.  Season  to  taste  with  white  pepper  and 
salt.  The  best  paste  is  to  be  had  at  Italian 
groceries.  It  comes  in  the  various  shapes  of 
stars,  squares,  letters,  wheat  grains,  etc. 

KISH  CROQUETTES. 

Make  half  a  cupful  of  drawn  butter  sauce, 
and  into  this  put  a  piut  of  any  kind  of  cold 
boiled  or  baked  lish,  picked  into  flakes.  Let 
this  get  thoroughly  hot,  and  add  a  beaten  egg, 
and  as  much  bread  crumbs  as  will  make  it  of 
such  a  consistency  as  will  enable  you  to  mold 
it.  Set  aside  to  cool;  mold  into  little  pear 


shapes,  roll  In  cracker  crumbs,  then  in  beaten 
egg,  again  in  the  crumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling 
fat.  A  sprig  of  parsley  or  water-cress  inserted 
to  represent  the  pear  stem,  is  a  pleasing  fancy. 

ROAST  TURKEY. 

This  festive  bird,  so  much  abused  in  the 
cooking,  is  very  like  the  little  girl  in  St. 
Nicholas,  whom  it  is  said  that — 

“  When  she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good, 
And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid.” 

A  celebrated  writer  on  cookery  has  said  that 
with  much  experience  of  hotel  life,  she  has 
never  seen  a  piece  of  turkey  that  was  fit  to  be 
eaten.  With  much  experience  of  hotel  lifts 
and  country  cooking,  I  have  found  that  in  this 
one  article  at  least,  most  farmers’  wives  excel 
hotel  cooks. 

According  to  Fraucatelli,  a  young  hen 
turkey  weighing  from  seven  to  ten  pounds,  is 
the  best  chciie.  If  it  is  home-killed  and 
dressed,  it  will  need  no  washing;  but  if  not, 
to  prevent  suspicion  of  taint,  wash  in  cold 
water  containing  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  For  the  stufflug,  put  a  pint  of  chestnuts 
on  the  fire  in  a  spider  to  burst  their  skins,  and 
then  boil  them,  until  tender,  in  stock  or  very 
salt  water.  Keep  half  of  them  for  the  gravy, 
aud  add  the  other  half  to  a  dressing  made  as 
follows:— Mince  an  ounce  of  salt  pork,  and 
fry  it  with  one  medium-sized  onion  also 
minced,  add  a  heaping  pint  bowlful  of  soaked 
and  squeezed  bread,  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
powdered  sage,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste;  stir  all  until  well 
mixed.  Fill  the  breast  with  this  until  it  is  well 
rounded;  draw  the  skin  over  the  neck,  and  tie 
it  tightly;  put  the  remainder  of  the  stuffing 
into  the  body  of  the  fowl,  and  sew  shut  both 
incisions.  Now  the  excellence  of  the  turkey 
will  depend  upon  the  frtquency  with  which  it 
is  basted.  It  will  require  from  two  to  three 
hours’  bakiug.  Put  a  cupful  of  water  in  tbe 
baking-pan,  season  the  turkey  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  put  slices  of  salt  pork  between  the 
thighs  and  body,  which  should  be  tightly 
trussed  together.  Let  the  oven  he  moderate 
at  first  uutil  the  bird  is  heated  through.  Just 
before  it  is  done,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  as 
soon  as  this  has  browned,  baste  with  melted 
butter.  While  the  turkey  is  cooking,  boil  the 
giblets  until  tender,  chop  them  flue,  dish  the 
turkey,  add  a  little  boiling  water  to  the  gravy 
in  the  pan,  the  giblets  and  the  water  in  which 
they  were  cooked;  with  a  spoon,  scrape  up 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  all  tbe  browning, 
and  mix  with  the  rest,  put  in  the  chestnuts, 
season  if  necessary,  boil  up  once  and  pour  into 
the  gravy  boat.  If  the  surplus  fat  was  not 
removed  from  the  breast  and  lower  part  of 
the  fowl  before  stuffing.  th<»  gravy  will  be  too 
fat,  in  which  case  take  off  the  fat  with  a  spoon. 

Always  serve  cranberry  or  currant  jelly,  or 
spiced  plums  with  poultry  or  game. 

POTATOES  IN  CASKS. 

Bake  potatoes  of  an  equal  size;  when  done, 
cut  off  the  tops,  scoop  out  the  inside,  mash  it 
smoothly  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  return 
it  with  a  spoon  to  the  potato  skins,  heaping  it 
up  au  inch  above  the  top.  Set  in  oven  to 
color  the  top. 

SALSIFY  FBITTERS. 

Scrape  some  oyster-plant,  and  drop  quickly 
in  cold  water  to  prevent  its  turning  black.  Boil 
until  soft  in  salted  water,  mash  fine, aud  to  each 
cup  of  pur<?e.  add  one  beaten  egg,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  melted  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  cream, 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Drop  with  a  dessert  spoon  into  boil¬ 
ing  dripping  and  fry  brown  on  both  sides. 

PANNED  OYSTERS. 

Allow  five  oysters  for  each  guest.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  drain  in  a  colander  for 
several  hours.  Put  the  juice  over  the  fire  in  a 
large,  shallow  vi  ssel;  take  eff  all  the  scum  as 
it  rises;  lay  in  the  oysters,  and,  with  your  eye 
on  the  second  haud  of  your  watch,  give  them 
just  80  seconds,  from  the  time  the  liquor 
commences  to  bubble.  Season  and  add  butter 
tbe  size  of  a  hickory-nut  for  every  five  oysters 
Serve  with  thin  wafers. 

VENISON  PASTY. 

This  delightful  dish,  so  dear  to  tbe  heart  of 
au  Englishman,  deserves  to  be  better  known 
in  this  country.  The  best  parts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  are  the  neck  aud  shoulders.  Cut  the 
meat  from  the  bones  into  squares  au  inch 
long.  Put  tbe  bones,  skin  and  refuse  bits  into 
a  sauce-pan  with  an  onion,  a  bit  of  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt  and  the  usual  soup  herbs,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  place  over  the  fire. 
Meautimo  put  over  the  pieces  of  meat  in  an¬ 
other  sauce  pan  with  a  little  water,  and  cook 
until  almost  done.  Line  a  large  pudding  dish 
with  good  paste.  Put  iu  the  squares  of  meat, 
season  with  bits  of  butter,  popper  and  salt; 
half  till  the  dish  with  the  gravy  in  which  the 
meat  was  cooked;  put  on  au  upper  crust 
nearly  an  inch  thick ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle 
and  place  iu  a  steady  oven.  As  soou  as  the 
crust  takes  on  the  least  color,  cover  it  with  a 
piece  of  light  brown  paper  to  preveut  it  from 
browuiug  too  fast.  Now  prepare  the  gravy. 
Extract  all  the  substance  from  the  bones  and 


trimmings  by  boiling;  strain  tbe  liquor  into 
another  sauce  pan,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  two  spoonfuls  of  currant  jelly, 
butter  tbe  size  of  an  egg,  and  boil  up  once. 
Thicken  with  browned  flour  wet  np  with  cold 
water.  Take  the  pie  from  the  oven  after  hav¬ 
ing  baked  about  an  hour  aud  a  half,  and  with 
a  small  funnel  pour  through  the  hole  in  the 
middle  as  much  gravy  as  the  pie  will  hold. 
Send  the  rest  to  table  in  a  tureen.  Pass  cur¬ 
rant  jelly. 

PLUM  PUDDING. 

The  following  recipe  is  Franeatelli’s,  sim¬ 
plified,  and  thB  pudding  is  most  delicious: 
Mix  thoroughly  together  in  a  large  basin  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  tbe  pudding  is  to  be  boiled, 
these  ingredients:  — Three-quarters  of  a  pound 
each  of  raisiusand  currants,  half  a  pound  of 
candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  chopped  beef  suet,  one  pound 
of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  four  eggs,  three  gills  of  milk,  the  jniee 
and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  half  an  ounce 
of  mixed  cloves,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  (in 
powder).  Pour  into  a  buttered  mold,  and 
boil  four-aud-a  half  hours.  For  tbe  sance, 
put  the  yelks  of  four  eggs  into  a  sauce-pan 
with  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  glass  of  sherry, 
aDd  a  little  salt.  Put  this  over  a  very  slow 
fire  aud  whisk  very  sharply  until  it  looks  like 
a  light  frothy  custard.  palmetto. 


TABLE  MODES  AND  MANNERS. 

Eat  without  noise. 

Cheese  is  eaten  with  a  fork. 

Don't  use  soiled  and  crumpled  table  cloths 
and  napkins. 

Napkins  should  not  be  used  tucked  in  at 
one’s  neck.  In  eating  with  a  spoon  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  put  it  too  farinto  the  mouth. 

8mall  friDged  napkins  must  be  carefully 
ironed  to  look  well. 

In  waiting  at  table,  go  to  the  left,  not 
right,  of  a  person. 

When  eating  bread  and  butter  at  table,  but¬ 
ter  a  small  piece  at  a  time,  not  the  entire  slice. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  buy  colored  napery, 
as  it  will  fade  and  show  stains. 

Fanciful  doyleys  to  be  looked  at  and  ad¬ 
mired  only,  are  placed  under  finger  bowls, 
while  tbe  serviceable  ones  are  laid  either  be¬ 
side  the  bowls  or  over  the  top. 

Wide,  white,  double-faced  cotton  flannel 
under  a  tablecloth,  deadens  sound  and  adds 
very  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  liuen . 

In  serving  soup  at  a  dinner  which  consists 
of  two  or  more  courses,  a  half  ladleful  for 
each  guest  is  quite  sufficient. 

Fold  napkins  in  squares,  or  simple  three  cor¬ 
nered  pyramids— avoid  the  horrors  one  sees 
at  hotels. 

In  ironiog  table-cloths,  make  as  few  folds  in 
them  a3  possible  if  you  would  have  them  lie 
smooth  upon  the  table. 

White  napery  is  used  fordinuer;  colored, 
if  you  please,  for  luncheon  or  tea. 

One  of  the  most  trustworthy  tests  of  a  good 
home  training  is  that  of  table-manners:  and 
no  one  can  hope  to  acquire  or  retain  them, 
who  knows  any  difference  between  home  aDd 
company  manuers. 

SOAP-BUBBLE  MIXTURE. 

The  little  trouble  and  expense  attending  the 
making  of  the  following  mixture,  will  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  additional  enjoy¬ 
ment  derived  from  it  by  the  children  Over 


shavings  of  Castile  soap  pour  warm  water — 
not  more  than  the  shaviDgs  csd  make  very 
soapy.  Let  stand  for  an  hour  or  longer,  stir¬ 
ring  occasionally,  then  set  aside  for  a  half 
day,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  to  it  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  glycerine,  mix  together  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  mother. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

GRIDDLE  cakes. 

A  full  quart  of  sifted  flour,  three  eggs, 
yelks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.,  a  quart  of  sour  milk,  a  heap¬ 
ing  teaspooDful  of  soda.  Add  the  milk 
gradually  to  the  flour,  beating  until  smooth, 
then  stir  in  the  yelks,  next  the  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  little  of  the  milk  which  you  have  saved 
out  from  the  quart.  Add  salt,  beat  thorough¬ 
ly,  whip  in  the  whites,  and  bake. 

8PICED  GINGERBREAD. 

One  scant  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  molas¬ 
ses,  five-and-one-balf  cups  of  flour,  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  a  teaspoon ful  of  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Cream  the  butter,  add  the  salt  and 
spice,  then  the  molasses,  stir  in  the  flour, 
mixing  well,  and  then  add  the  nulk  and  soda. 
Beat  thoroughly  and  bake  in  square  tins. 

MRS.  B.  WHITING. 


CARAWAY  COOKIES. 

Two  full  cups  of  sngar,  one  of  butter,  four 
eggs,  yelks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  one 
cap  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspooDful  of  salt  and 
one  of  soda,  two  tablespoon  ful  s  of  caraway 
seed  and  about  seven  cups  of  floor.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  yelks,  then  the 
milk,  the  flour,  salt,  seed,  beat  together,  then 
stir  in  the  soda,  which  should  be  dissolved  in 
a  small  spoonful  of  milk,  and.  lastly,  whip  in 
the  whites.  Roll  out.  cut  into  rounds,  sift 
sugar  over  the  tops  and  bake  brown,  mrs.  I.  F. 

ROAST  GOOSE. 

Prepare  tbe  same  as  a  chicken, chop  an  onion 
very  fine,  have  ready  some  warm  mashed 
potato,  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  the  onion  and  a  teaspoon  half-full  of 
powdered  sage  to  the  potato,  and  use  as  stuff¬ 
ing.  Cook,  basting  carefully  until  well 
browned.  Pour  off  a  part  of  the  grease  before 
making  gravy.  country  cook. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

LABELS  ON  TIN. 

How  can  I  make  paper-labels  adhere  to 
tin  ?  e.  w.  B. 

Ans:— Put  a  very  little  muriatic  acid  over 
the  spot  where  you  wish  to  affix  the  label. 
This  roughens  the  surface  of  tbe  tin,  and 
flour  or  any  other  good  paste  will  cause  the 
label  to  adhere. 

A  QUESTION  IN  ETIQUETTE. 

If  a  gentleman  calls  upon  a  lady,  should 
she  take  his  coat  and  hat  ?  kate  k. 

Ans. — Never;  let  him  take  care  of  them. 

COLOR  OF  QUINCE  PRESERVES. 

My  quinces  when  preserved  are  yellow- 
while  those  I  saw  at  a  neighbor's  are  of  a 
deep  red  color.  Is  this  difference  due  to  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  quince  f 

Ans.— No,  it  is  the  result  of  slow  and  long 
cooking.  We  always  vary  our  canned  quince 
in  this  way,  cooking  some  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  while  others  are  simmered  two  or  more 
hours. 
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Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  the  throat  and  lungs  in 
throwing -ui!  diseased  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allays  the  irritation  which  causes 
the  abnormal  action  of  these  organs.  A.  B.  Denting,  Atchison,  Kans.,  writes :  “I  have 
used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success  it 
effected  a  complete  euro  at  a  time  when  I  had  almost  despaired  of  recovery  I  com 
stder  xt  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  this  character.” 


Ira  Eno, Dale,  Kv.,  writes:  “I  have  used 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  find  that  it 

STRENGTHENS 

the  system,  allays  all  tendencies  to  cough, 
promotes  natural  anti  refreshing  sleep, 
and  most  effectually  cheeks  the  progress 
of  a  cough  or  cold.  I  would  not  bo  with¬ 
out  it  for  many  times  its  value.”  J.  H. 

Cushing,  Brownsville,  Texas,  writes :  “  I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  cured  me  of 
a  terrible  reeking  Qpugh  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  of  several  physicians  failed  to  formula  of  Avcr*s  Cherrv  P^, -torsi  ,.„  i 

m08t  *ffCCtlV0  rvmedy  1  1  h:m- often  prescribed  that  remedy  Vi* 
im  eeur  Used.  1  gratifying  results  ” 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  $.  ^ 

For  Sale  by  til)  Druggists, 


Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland.  Vt.,  writes: 
“  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline.  I  had 

WEAK  LUNGS, 

aud  suffered  from  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  restored  me  to 
health,  and  l  have:  been,  for  a  longtime, 
comparatively  vigorous.  IU  case  of  a 
sudden  cold,  I  always  resort  to  the  Pec¬ 
toral,  ami  find  speedy  relief.”  Dr.  J. 
1'  rands  Browne,  Philadelphia,  I'a..  writes : 
“  Twenty  years  ago,  being  then  inactive 
practice  as  a  physician.  I  obtained  the 
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HUME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14, 18S5. 

Galveston,  tbe  largest,  handsomest,  most* 
energetic  and  enterprising  city  on  the  Gulf, 
has  just  been  visited  by  two  calamities.  First 
came  a  “strike,”  ordered  by  the  “Knights  of 
Labor,”  against  the  Mallory  steamship  line, 
because  the  local  agent  refused  to  engage  white 
laborers  belonging  to  tbe  organization  at 
higher  wages  than  those  for  which  he  could 
get  other  workmen — colored  or  non-union 
whites.  Tbe  strike  extended  to  every  wharf 
in  the  city;  to  all  workers  in  the  cotton  presses; 
to  all  cart  men  hauling  freight;  to  all  hands  on 
the  railroads  bringing  goods  to  the  city;  in 
fact,  at  first, to  every  class  of  workmen,  though, 
later,  compositors  and  others  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  business  connected  with  ship¬ 
ping,  were  allowed  to  resume  work.  The 
strike,  after  lastiog  nearly  a  fortnight  and 
paralyzing  all  business,  was  compromised 
early  in  the  week,  after  having  inflicted  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  on  tbe  commerce  of  the  city. 
Disaster  No.  2  was  far  more  serious.  Shortly 
after  one  o’clock  on  Friday  morning  flames 
burst  out  of  a  foundry  near  Strand  Street, 
which  runs  east  and  west  along  the  Bay.  The 
chief  wholesale  business  houses  of  the  city 
occupy  the  middle  part  of  tbe  street,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  residences,  cotton  presses, 
warehouses,  etc.  The  burning  foundry  was 
between  Kith  and  17tb  Streets— some  distance 
to  tne  west  of  the  business  part  of  the  city— 
towards  the  Gulf,  which  runs  at  an  acute 
angle  with  tbe  Bay.  The  wind  was  from  the 
north,  8nd  as  the  fire  spread,  the  gale  became 
fiercer,  rusbiDg  with  tornado  force  into  tbe 
vortex  of  flames,  and  sweeping  them  together 
with  dense  masses  of  smoke  and  showers  of 
spar ks  southward  toward  the  Gulf.  Before 
noon  the  following  day,  52  squares  containing 
over  300  residences  were  swept  away.  Tbe 
buildings  were  nearly  all  wooden,  though 
many  of  them  were  worth  from  $30,000  to 
$60  000  each.  The  business  portion  of  the  city 
is  uninjured,  tbe  fire  stopping  in  its  eastward 
course  at  17th  St.,  four  or  five  blocks  to  the 
west  of  any  of  tbe  stores.  The  lossis  various¬ 
ly  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000, 
Energetic  Galveston  is  sure  soon  to  rebuild 

the  devastated  district. . . 

.  .The  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  French-Canadians  to  secure  a  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  death  sentence  passed  upon 
Louis  Riel;  but  from  present  indications  it  is 
most  likely  tbe  condemned  “rebel”  will  be 
banged  next  Monday,  to  which  date  he  wa6 
reprieved  the  other  day.  His  death  must  be 
a  serioas  calamity  for  Canada.  Already  the 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking  in¬ 
habitants  are  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  the  execution  of  this  half -demen ted  wretch 
is  certain  to  intensify  the  mutual  hostility. 
Already  several  of  the  French  Members  of 
Parliament  have  notified  Sir  John  Macdonald 
that  they  will  withdraw  tbeir  support,  if  the 
execution  takes  place,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  most,  if  not  all,  tbe  others  will  follow 
this  example.  Nearly  all,  except  tbe  French- 
Canadians,  are  in  favor  of  tbe  execution, 
especially  tbe  Orangemen  and  those  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  tbe  scenes  of  tbe  late  re¬ 
bellion;  and  any  mention  of  a  commutation  of 
the  sentence  makes  most  of  them  frantic. 
Many  in  tbe  North  west  threaten  “Lynch  Law,” 
if  tbe  poor  fellow  is  not  hanged.  The  Do¬ 
minion  bangs  very  loosely  together  now. 
Columbia  in  tbe  far  west  and  Nova  Scotia  iD 
the  far  east,  are  kicking  against  it,  and  if 
Quebec  joins  tbe  malcontents,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  the  union  of  the  Provinces 
can  last  much  longer.  It  looks  now  as  if  af¬ 
fairs  in  Canada  are  getting  into  a  condition 
not  unlike  that  in  the  United  States  before 

the  late  “onpleasantness.” . 

. .  ..The  hearing  of  the  application  to  the  In¬ 
terior  Department  for  permission  to  use  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  the  suit  against 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  before  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  an  1 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  facts  sec 
out  by  the  applicants  are  in  effect  that  Gray 
filed  a  caveat  for  a  telephone  on  tbe  same  day 
that  Bell’s  application  for  the  patent  of  a 
multiplex  telegraph  was  filed,  and  that  Gray's 
caveat  was, contrary  to  the  Patent  Office  regu¬ 
lations,  shown  to  BeU.  Tbe  latter’s  specifi¬ 
cations  were  accordingly  amended  to  embody 
the  essential  features  of  tbe  invention  set  forth 
in  Gray’s  caveat,  The  representatives  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  however,  profess  to 
be  able  to  negative  tbe  allegations  made  and 
to  prove  both  the  originality  and  priority  of 

Bell’s  invention . . . . . 

The  market  value  of  “Josh  Billings”  estate 
is  $93  000.  After  bequeathing  $1,000  each  to 
his  two  daughters  and  sons  in-law,  be  leaves 
his  wife  the  interest  on  the  rest  so  long  as  she 
remains  his  widow,  and  at  ber  death  it  is  to 
go  to  his  two  daughters. . . Oklahoma  is 
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said  to  be  full  of  “boomers”  under  tbe  name 
of  squatters  and  cattlemen.  They  are  well 
armed  and  preparing  energetically  to  put  in 
crops  next  year.  The  U.  S,  troops  are  arrest¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  them  and  taking  them 
to  Fort  River.  If  they  promise  to  quit  the 
country,  they  are  allowed  to  pass  out;  the 
others  are  to  be  escorted  ont  by  troops.  The 
Indians  refuse  to  sell  tbe  country  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment . ......Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell  has 

been  made  Pension  Agent  at  Louisville;  sal¬ 
ary  $4,000  a  year . Tbe  agreement  pro¬ 

viding  for  tbe  reciprocal  crossing  of  tbe  in¬ 
ternational  boundary  line  by  tbe  troops  of  the 
United  States  aDd  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
pursuit  of  hostile  Indians  has  been  extended 
until  Nov.  1,1886.......  In  Montreal  typhoid 

fever  and  diptberia  are  prevalent.  Although 
these  diseases  are  not  epidemic,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  cases.  Small  pox  is  a 
trifle  less  violent  in  the  city,  but  worse  tbau 

ever  in  the  suburbs . Millionaire  and 

Senator  Sharon  has  just  died  in  San  Francisco. 
He  has  taken  every  precaution  that  not  a 
dollar  of  bis  many  millions  shall  ever  go  to 

Sarah  Alathea  or  any  of  her  lawyers . 

Ex-Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  has  accepted 

the  Pension  Agency  at  Topeka . The 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Steamer  Algoma, 
on  ber  passage  between  Owen  Sound,  Lake 
Superior,  and  Pork  Arthur,  Ont ,  struck  on  a 
reef  near  tbe  entrance  to  Rock  Harbor,  Isle 
Royal,  last  Saturday,  and  out  of  62  persons 
on  beard  only  14  were  saved.  Vessel  a  total 
wreck;  storm  one  of  tbe  fiercest  ever  known 
on  tbe  lake  ....... .John  McCullough,  tbe  ac¬ 
tor.  who  has  lately  been  insane,  died  at  bis 
home  in  Philadelphia  last  Saturday,  at  the 

age  of  nearly  52 . - 

_ Tbe  Missouri  River  Commission,  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report,  recommends  the  appropriation  of 

$1,325  000  for  next  year .  Once 

a  very  large  portion  of  our  national  debt  was 
owned  in  Europe,  The  annual  report  of  tbe 
Register  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  out  of 
$1,071,460,222  registered  bonds  only  $11,927,- 

009  are  held  abroad . Five 

hundred  captive  moonshiners,  some  eating 
their  lunches  on  the  green  and  some  lingering 
in  tbe  court  room ;  over  100  convictions;  poor 
mountaineers  pleading  formercy  on  accouutof 
tbeir  families;tbe  judge  referring  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  four  United  States  marshals  murdered 
while  serving  warrants  of  arrest;  requisitions 
upon  neighboring  jails  for  cell-room,— such 
were  some  of  tbe  scenes  the  other  day  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  at  the  trials  of  owners  of  illicit 

distilleries . 'William  D.  Foulke 

of  Indiana,  was  elected  president  of  tbe  Wo¬ 
man's  Suffrage  Association,  at  its  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  the  other  day.  The  vice  presi- 
dents-at  large  included  Senator  Hoar  and 

Mary  A.  Livermore . At  tbe 

recent  National  Temperance  Convention  at 
Philadelphia.  Miss  Frances  Willard  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  National  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Every  State  aud  Terri¬ 
tory,  except  Utah  and  Idaho,  were  represented 
at  the  convention.  The  treasurer  reported  a 
larger  amount  of  mouey  paid  into  the  nation¬ 
al  treasury  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
reports  showed  a  year  of  great  success  in  every 
department. of  work.  The  meeting  next  year 

is  assigned  for  Minneapolis . 

....  The  last  spike  has  been  driven  in  that 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  which  a  Cauadian 
statesman  once  characterized  as  a  line  “run¬ 
ning  from  hell  to  nowhere,  through  a  swamp.” 
....San  Francisco’s  3,100  saloons  yield  a 
revenue  of  $208,540.  Tbe  local  press  points 
out  that  with  bigb  license  this  sum  would  be 
increased  tc  $1,860,000,  or,  if  half  tbe  saloons 

weresbut,  to  $930,000  . ....A  vigorous 

effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  from  next  Con¬ 
gress  a  large  appropriation  tor  tbe  old  Henni- 
pin  Canal,  which  is  now  called  tbe  “Lake 
Michigan  and  Mississippi  River  Canal.”  All 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  are  to 
be  opposed  unless  the  bill  making  them  con¬ 
tains  millions  for  this  project  .  - . Justice 

Cullen,  of  Brooklyn,  has  just  decided  that  a 
man  who  uses  quack  medicines  does  so  at  his 

own  risk . The  tornado  which  swept 

over  the  country  near  8elma,  Ala.,  on  Friday 
week,  was  unusually  destructive.  So  far.  13 
lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost,  while  over 
50  persons  have  been  seriously  injured.  This 
was  only  one  of  several  lively  demonstrations 
in  the  West  and  South  last  week,  occuring  in 
connection  with  one  storm  center.  Tornadoes 
developed  in  Illinois,  Texas,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  and  thunder  storms  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  Wisconsin.  These,  like  t  he 
sudden  and  destructive  down-pour  near  Fort 
Payne,  are  features  of  summer  weather,  un¬ 
usual  in  November,  and  in  marked  contrast  to 
tbe  heavy  snows  that  were  falling  at  the  same 

time  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota . The 

Grant  Monument  Fund  here  increases  very 

slowly.  It  is  now  only  about  $99,00(1 . 

_ The  total  expenditure  by  the  Canadian 

Government  upon  immigration  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  including  tbe  expenses  connected 
with  .European  agencies,  will  not  fall. short  of 


$450,000,  against  $511,000  for  the  preceding 
year.  About  $70,000  have  been  paid  out  to 
steamship  companies  for  “assisted  passages” 
since  the  present  season  of  navigat  ion  opened. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  14, 18S5. 

Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Benton  Harbor 
Dec.  1  to  3  inclusive.  A  very  practical  pro 
gram  has  been  arranged,  embracing  some  40 
very  useful  topics.  Special  lectures  will  fill 
tbe  second  and  third  evenings,  and  the  horti¬ 
culturists  of  Michigan  can  not  afford  to  miss 
this  meeting.  It  will  be  a  lively  one.  Chas. 

W.  Garfield,  Secretary,  Graud  Rapids . 

....The  29th  anuual  meeting  of  the  Mo. 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Warrensburg.  Mo..  Dec.  9  to  11  inclusive.  An 
exhibition  of  new  apples  will  be  made,  and  a 
good  time  is  expected.  Farther  particulars 
may  be  had  by  addressiug  the  Secretary, 

L.  A.  Goodman.  Westport,  Mo.... . 

....The Hon.  Victoria  McDonald  of  Belgrave 
Square.London,  daughter  of  Lady  McDonald, 
late  lady  in-w  aiting  to  the  Queen,  while  driv¬ 
ing  in  a  pony  trap  near  Ashford,  Kent,  the 
other  day,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  an  infuri¬ 
ated  bull.  The  lady  was  thrown  out  and  sus¬ 
tained  serious  injuries  to  the  head  aud  body. 
Tbe  pony  was  disembowelled,  and  the  trap 

smashed  in  pieces  . . . Prof. 

Riley,  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  expresses  an  apprehension  that 
next  year  the  country  may  suffer  severely 
from  grasshoppers,  both  the  migratory  and 

common  kinds . . .  Preliminary 

arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  national 

sheep  shearing  at  St.  Louis,  April  8 . 

_ The  California  Fruit  Union  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  In  San  Francisco  to  increase  the  sale 

of  California  fruits  in  tbe  East . 

....A  lake  transit  company  has  offered  to 
take  all  of  next  season’s  sheep  shipments  of 
tbe  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  at  much  lo  wer  rates  than  are  given 

by  railroads . . . Tbe  apple  crop  in 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  this  year,  is  estimated 
at  800,000  barrels,  the  largest  yield  ever 

known . Tbe  honey  crop  of  Maine 

is  worth  $40,000  and  is  produced  by  12  000 

colonies  of  bees  . . The  German 

Minister  of  ^riculture  ia  making  inquiries 
into  the  distress  prevailing  among  the  farmers 

of  Prussia  . . The  Conservatives 

in  England,  during  the  present  agitation  of  a 
general  election,  are  coming  out  flat-footed 
in  favor  of  protection,  especially  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  . . .  Tbe  Atlantic 

Journal  says  that  a  company  of  Philadelphia 
capitalists  is  to  be  formed  to  engage  in  the 
sorghum  sugar  cane  and  refining  business  at 
Richard,  Atlantic  County,  similar  to  that  at 

Rio  Grande,  in  Cape  May  County . 

....The  Methodists’ Conference  of  Wisconsin 
has  censured  those  who  grow  and  sell  to¬ 
bacco,  which  is  an  important  industry  in  the 

“Badger  State.”  .  The  battle  ground  of 

Missionary  Ridge  has  been  converted  into  a 
strawberry  patch  . The  Northern  Pacif¬ 

ic  has  just  sold  113,000  acres  of  land  in  Minne¬ 
sota  for  an  average  of  $7  per  acre  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate  in  which  Senator  Sabin  is  interested.  It 
is  a  well-timbered  tract  and  lumbering  oper¬ 
ations  will  soon  begin.  Payment  is  made 
partly  in  5,000  shares  of  preferred  stock  of  the 
railroad,  which  will  thus  be  extinguished  and 
canceled.  This  reduces  the  cost  considerably, 
as  tbe  stock  is  now  about  55........ In  Ger¬ 
many  tbe  inspection  of  pigs  for  trichinse  is 
very  thorough.  The  Medicinische  Wochen- 
sebrift  states  that  in  one  year  there  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  Prussia  30,636  official  inspecting 
stations.  Out  of  4,000.000  of  tbe  animals  ex¬ 
amined,  2,000  were  tricliinou3 .  Mexican 

(Sonora)  oranges  are  delivered  in  the  Chicago 
market  in  Cve  days,  richer  and  juicier  than 
the  South  California  fruit,  Od  tbe  other  hand, 
tbe  California  grower  is  helped  by  the  20  per 

cent  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  fruit  . .  . 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  seizure  of  crops,  animals  and 
houses  in  cases  of  non  payment  of  taxes. 
Egypt  is  now  virtually  ruled  by  Eng¬ 
land.  The  peasants  are  ground  into  dust  by 
exorbitant  taxes  levied  to  pay  interest  on  for¬ 
eign  loans  made  to  the  late  Khedive  at  u-urious 
ratesof  interest,  aud  squandered  with  tbe  most 
reckless  and  vicious  prodigality.  The  bond¬ 
holders  are  principally  English . Gov¬ 

ernor  Gray  of  Indiana  last  Wednesday  issued 
an  anti  pleuro  pneumonia  proclamation  re¬ 
quiring  parties  intending  to  ship  cattle  to 
Indiana  from  the  States  of  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri  aud  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
the  customary  affidavits. 

lu  the  Interest  of  Btifl'erlng  Humanity. 

Wb  call  attention  to  tbe  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  which  is  taken  by  simple  inhalation, 


and  which  acts  directly  upon  tbe  weakened 
nerve  centres  and  vital  organs,  restoring  them 
to  tbeir  normal  activity.  Its  operations  are 
all  in  the  line  rf  physiological  'aws  and  forces, 
and  it  cures  by  giving  to  uatnre  ber  true  and 
healthy  control  in  the  human  organism. 
Thousands  of  moat  wooderfnl  cures  have  been 
made  during  thp  last  thirteen  years.  If  vou 
are  in  need  of  gucb  a  treatment,  write  to  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St,  Philadelphia, 
to  send  you  such  documents  and  reports  of 
cases  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  for  yourself 
as  to  its  efficacy  in  your  own  case — Aclv. 
- «»»  — 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  November  14,  1885. 

Tbe  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  daring  last  week,  says: 
Sowing  in  a  majority  of  the  wheat-growing 
counties  of  tbe  North  and  Northwest  is  ser¬ 
iously  backward.  Trade  languishes.  Tbe  sales 
of  English  wheat  during  the  week  were  60,531 
quarters  at  31s.  Id.,  against  63,812  quarters 
at  82s,  during  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Flour  is  freely  offered,  owing  to  tbe 
liberal  foreign  receipts.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  tbe  inflated  stocks  of  Californian  wheat 
at  Liverprol  are  due  to  accruing  exigencies  of 
tbe  recently  formed  option  market.  Liver¬ 
pool  is  thus  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
panics,  corners,  artificial  quotations,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  Ber  ious  troubles,  which  for  many 
years  bare  been  the  curse  of  trade  ia  America. 
The  receipts  of  flour  are  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  values,  as  a  consequence, 
show  t»  tendency  to  depreciate,  American 
oats  are  Gd.  to  Is.  dearer  to  3c.  per  bush¬ 
el).  No  cargoes  of  wheat  were  sold  or  with¬ 
drawn.  Eight  cargoes  arrived  and  ten  re¬ 
mained. 

Late  cable  advices  from  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool  are  not  encouragiug  for  tbe  future  of 
prices  of  wheat  in  England,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  backward  condition  of  seediug. 

The  November  crop  report  of  the  Depart- 
meutof  Agriculturesays:  the  present  crop  of 
com  is  the  first  full  average  In  rate  of  y  ield  since 
1880,  which  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  six  full 
crops  of  26  to  28  bushels  per  acre.  The  present 
crop,  on  an  area  of  73,(300.000  to  74  000,000 
acres,  is  slightly  above  an  average  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  or  20^  bushels  per  acre. 
The  highest  rate  of  yield  is  3G>*  bushels  in 
Nebraska  and  Ohio.  The  three  corn-growing 
States  which  produce  four-teutbs  of  tbe.entire 
crop,  Illinois,  Iowa,  ami  Missouri,  each  aver¬ 
age  several  bushels  per  acre  less  than  in  tbe 
census  year — Illinois  31,  Iowa  32,  Missouri  30. 
Utah  averages  36.  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  aud  Colorado  35;  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  34 ;  Michigan  33;  Wisconsin  32; 
Kansas  31.  The  Southern  States  make  an 
average  yield.  The  quality  of  corn  is  very 
good  in  the  East  and  South,  medium  in  the 
centrat  part  of  the  West,  and  somewhat  de¬ 
preciated  on  the  northern  border,  from  Mich¬ 
igan  to  Dakota . 

The  potato  crop  is  smaller  than  that  of  1884, 
in  consequence  of  injury  from  rot,  which  has 
reduced  the  New  York  crop  nearly  one- third. 
There  is  much  complaint  of  rot  in  Wisconsin 
aud  iowa.  and  in  some  counties  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

Tbe  reported  yield  of  hay  per  acre  averages 
1^  ton,  and  indicates  a  crop  of  over  47,000,000 
tons,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  buckwheat  crop  will  be  large.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  will  exceed  14  bushels  per  acre. 

Flax  culture  has  increased  enormously  at 
tbe  West,  aud  especially  in  tbe  Northwest,  and 
the  crop  has  been  so  profitable  that  it  is  likely 
that  too  much  of  it  will  be  put  in  next  year  ; 
so  that  prices  will  be  low'.  This  would  be  all 
the  more  regretable.  as  it  is  well  known  that 
flax  exhausts  tbe  soil  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  a 
very  few  crops  being  suffi  dent  to  reduce  the 
land  to  the  worn  out  condition  that  marks 
much  of  that  in  tbe  Southern  Stutes  to-day. 

The  receipts  of  flaxseed  in  Chicago  during 
tbe  last  month  reached  tbe  astounding  aggre¬ 
gate  of  1,875,000  bushels  of  56  pounds  each, 
and  during  one  week  tbe  receipts  of  tbe  seed 
a*tually  exceeded  those  of  wheat.  For  the 
first  three  mouths  of  tbe  current  year,  the 
receipts  were  nearly  1,600.000  bushels  larger 
than,  aud  the  shipments  were  more  than  1.500,- 
busbels  in  excess  of,  those  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  year.  About  250,000  bushels 
have  been  already  exported,  und  as  much 
more  is  under  orders  to  move  across  the 
ocean.  It  will  take  tbe  place  in  the  Old  World 
of  so  much  Calcutta  seed,  and  perhaps  make 
amends  for  an  alleged  failure  of  the  crop  in 
Russia.  Prices  at  the  places  of  production 
have  ranged  from  75  ceuts  to  $1.10.  averaging 
about,  $  l.  and  it  has  proved  the  most  profitable 
crop  raised. 

Peppermint  oil  has  risen  to  $3  35  per  pound ; 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  fur  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  sho  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  Bhe  gave  them  Castoria, 
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ETTHEBEST 


is  to.  Catti.e— Export  steers,  at  95«5?5;  good  to 
choice  shipping  at  «4  55ffl5;  fair  to  medium,  at  1  25(<* 
4  fid-  comm  n,  at  #3  50@3  75-  native  butche's'  steers, 
|3  '0'<»4  5".  cows  and  heifers,  at  2  SO'ai-3  SO-  Texan 
and  Indian  steers  *9  strai  25  Hogh, -Parking  at 
.13  3 5ia  iS  --II  Y  ru  kers,  3  I'lffl *8  44  bn  tellers’,  $3  *-H 43  35. 
Sheep  Firm  and  h<  st  grodi-s  wanted  Common  to 
medium.  6>:  good  to  choice,  *2  75<«*3  at, 

Boston— Grain.— Cons  Old  Is  quoted  at  offline, 
for  steamer  Yellow  and  high  mixed:  new  corn  is 
selling  at  436,3ie,  per  bushel.  Oats  tn  fair  de 
maud  sales  of  \’o.  1  white  and  barley  at 
42e  No  2  white,  36^4#33c:  No.  3  do.  SSle.'S.SBe,  and 
of  mixed  at.  Jita  ji  eio.  F  bushel,  Small  *nles  of  Rye 
68a7ie  V  bushel,  Nothing  doing  In  Barley  .  Sales  of 
Bran  at  lis«iis  50  V  ton  for  Spring:  81  i  %it<aid  30  for 
w'ul**r  Flue  Feed  slid  Middlings  at  #IT®S0;  and 
Cottonseed  Meal,  82?<st275"  on  the  snot  ant  -23  23 
pe-  ton  to  nrrlve  Bay  and  Straw, —  Hay  Is 
dull  at  $l'.Ki8$(l  |t  ton,  for  choice  and  fancy  *10  "a 
its  for  fair  to  good.  intwjH  for  fine,  ami  ill's! 
$13  for  poor,  Rye  straw  Is  held  at  for 

choice,  swale  hay  at  *u  j!2  per  Pin.  Oat  straw  at 
isuDtiiOiKt  per  ton.  Produce.— The  varlons  an  Icles 
under  this  head  are  In  steady  demand  —butter — 
Northern  creamery  at  27c<®2w.  per  ft,  for  extra  »mi 
20<&25C,  for  good  tootiulee  :  Northern  dairy  —  New 
York  and  Vermont  eliotce  to  e.xtra.  lUalic:  fair  to 
good,  in  it  16c:  common.  9-»12c.  per  ft-  Western 
creamery,  2?>a28e,  for  extra  :  294250,  for  choice;  IT 
®24c,  for  Slimmer  made  Imitation  creamery  at 
I7<@19c  for  choice;  cnotce  ladle  packed,  11&V2C.  V 
ft:  fair  to  good,  fiaiPJc  choice  dairy  IhtalCc:  fair  to 
good  at  10  a  i2c  *  b.  C it bbss — New  Y'ork,  choice  to 
extra.  B®kM<e;  common  to  good.  S*SHc  Vermont, 
choice  to  extra,  common.  5us7Hh;  Western 

choice  t  extra,  3ta.l0C'  common  tosooJ  t(4lc  and 
skims.  4'iiic;  Sago  cheese  at  llusUc.  Bugs -fresh 
Cape,  at  sue-  Kastern,  at  25^287:  New  York  and  Ver 
mout.  at  Jiis w 27c  Western,  at  2i Anwi’e  Provincial, 
V8®2ic.  ftp. a. NS  Choice  Hand  nicked  pea.  il  56e. 2U0  f< 
bu,  large  do,  do,  at  *1*3r<tl8l).  medium,  choice,  at 
il.H3a  .uo-  do,  screeneu,  #t  4' >6*175  :  yellow  eyes,  im¬ 
proved.  il  k3«i  9Q- Red  kidneys.  $2  15<«2  25.  Canada 
peas.  N)c«jiil  00  per  bushel  for  com  in  ou  to  choice. 
Green  Poa«,  lid.  Potatoes— 'ew  potatoes 

range  At  30a<SJc,  per  bushel,  ns  to  qnnllty. 


but  the  growers  in  Western  New  York  ar 
holding  out  for  $4. 

The  apple  crop  in  Ulster  and  adjoining 
counties  in  this  State  is  enormous,  and,  in 
many  cases,  farmers  are  feeding  fine  fruit  to 
the  pigs.  First  class  apples  bring  only  50  cents 
a  barrel  and  cider  five  cents  a  gallon.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  grapes  this  year  is  about 
1  500  more  than  last  year.  About  one-tbird  of 
the  crop  is  held  in  cold  storage. 

In  this  country  the  price  of  wheat  is  stub- 
ornly  maintained  in  spite  of  the  nearly  entire 
absence  of  export  trade  and  the  presence  of 
increasing  stocks. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bulls  have  “a 
strong  statistical  position”  behind  their  view 
of  the  wheat  market;  but  exporters  continue 
to  ignore  American  wheat,  and  India  and 
Russia  are  shipping  freely.  Stocks  of  wheat 
at  the  West  have  been  declining,  but  those  at 
the  Fast  have  been  correspondingly  enlarged. 
Buffalo  elevators  are,  for  almost  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  crowded  with  wheat.  The 
total  visible  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (New  York  Produce  Exchange) 
showed  an  increase  fit  40,834  bushels  last  week, 
or,  as  per  the  Chicago  report,  an  increase  of 
441.531  bushels — ton  times  as  much — or,  as  per 
the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade  visible-supply  re¬ 
port  (another  candidate  for  statistical  honors) 
an  increase  of  nearly  l, 200,000  bushels  “at  the 
principal  Western  and  Eastern  receiving 
points.”  Chicago  has  beeu  holding  wheat 
relatively  higher  than  New  York,  and  prices 
iu  New  York  are  higher  than  those  in  Liver¬ 
pool. 

The  wheat  exports  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
since  August  24  are  but  one-tbird  what  they 
were  in  a  like  proportion  of  1884,  ami  those  of 
Hour  have  been  but  five-sixths  of  the  total  in 
a  like  part  of  last  year. 

Indian  corn  is  strongly  held,  owing  to  the 
small  and  declining  stocks  and  evidences  of  a 
possible  attempA,to  corner  tbe  November  op¬ 
tion.  The  visib^^Upply  iu  the  United  States 
and  Canada  los^week  declined  (as  per  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  report)  850,844  bush¬ 
els,  or  (as  per  Chicago  report)  754,120  bushels. 

Early  in  the  ween  prices  ot  hogs  at  the 
packing  centers  advanced;  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  week  the  receipts,  under  the  in 
fluence  of  the  rise,  jumped  so  high  that  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  prices  tumbled. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin 
publishes  returns  from  240  of  the  leading  hog- 
producing  counties  trinuoary  to  that  market. 
As  to  the  quality,  the  inquiry  shows  it  to  be 
uniformly  goou.  Td  per  cent,  ot  the  replies 
making  the  quality  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 
The  aggregate  ot  the  returns  shows  that  46 
per  ceut.  will  be  marketed  early.  In  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  some  of  the  States  which  give  the 
raising  of  wiuter  wheat  tbe  preference,  6ome 
of  the  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  sell  to 
meet  current  expenses.  As  to  the  prevalence 
of  disease,  reports  show  that  in  Indiana,  Uli 
uois,  lows,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri, 
diseases  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  some  sections.  If  returns  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Dakota, 
where  .there  is  virtually  uo  disease,  were 
omitted,  57  percent,  of  thereaiaiuing  counties 
report  disease,  and  30  per  cent,  report  the 
prevalence  of  cholera.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  bulk  ot  salable  bogs  will 
be  mar  keted  before  the  end  of  December,  aud 
tbat  prices  will  then  tend  steadily  upward. 

Butn  nutter  and  cheese  have  beeu  suffering 
from  the  smallness  of  the  export  uemaud, 
and  prices  have  been  in  buyers’  favor  as 
stocks  have  accumulated.  Here  are  the  com¬ 
parative  prices  this  year  and  last: 


Nov,  IS,  1385.  Nov,  13,  IS81. 
Creamery  nutter,  nov 

t  hot,  i  tofaney.. _ 2<d*29c.  31® 31c. 

State, ucw  datii  fuucy  2"i23e-.  2S<»2Nc. 

Nov.  I  t,  1NS3,  Nov.  18,  1864. 

Choice  fancy, State 

creamery  vtieese  'J4*  *9*l«c,  l."a®l2Sto, 


cherries,  10Hc:  Prime,  do,  at  10c;  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries.  at  10c;  sun-dried  do.  I7e«18c.  Blackberries 
—Prime.  HH'aSHc.  Whortleberries.  ?c. 

Peanuts  are  moving  out  moderately  at  steady 
prices  quoted  at  1t**44»c,  ror  hest  hand¬ 
picked,  and  Wthfjci,  for  farmer*’ grades. 

Hat  and  straw.  The  luotations  arp  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  Hay,  riuorec  good,  WkwH  C.;  medium,  75e; 
shipping  grades.  *"c  ;  clover  mixed  at  7"fS8bc 
Straw— No.  1,  Rye  Straw,  15®S0c.;  Short  rye  straw 
at  fide-  oat,  frOiaS-n’ 

Rick  -The quotations  are-  Carolina  and  Louisi¬ 
ana,  (full gradesi  common  at  +<&4.He.  low  fair  at  1H 
r*44*ei  fair  ai  Ijfiasc.-  Rood  at  5Vc4flft|c<,:  prime  at  5q 
Me  choice  ut  Rangoon  at  Pstna 

at  iap44?RC;  .lava  at  Mi® 5 He.;  Rangoon  In  bond  at 

Seeds.  For  clover  a  slow  market:  quoted  nomin¬ 
ally  at  88>>.rHe,  Timothy  Is  inactive;  quoted  at 
91911®?.  Linseed  nominal. 

Sugar. — The  Quotations  are. 

Fair.  .'He  M  mills.  'Ho-  Cut  loaf  and  Crushed  7<a 
.He  Cubes  tfitic  Granulated,  H7-!6<afiHc  Powdered, 
t(*Si  r.c  Mould  “A,"  B&nc  -  C’onfpetliiner.s’  *’ A.”  at 
6Hc  Standard  ’  A.”  8H  h«  msc:  Off  "a/’  3H@6c-  White 
Rxira  C,  *  at  f.Hc  Kxtra  ’  C."  5H'«5He.  •  C,”  5H* 
5 He.  Yellow.  4H«-  Hc- 

Tallow.  Qul‘t  and  rather  weak.  Prime  city 
quoted  at  sales,  S2,UG1  a, at  4 q. a 4 He. 

Vegetables. -The  following  are  the  quotations 
for:  Pc ta toes- Lor g  DUuu  Rose,  unite,  V  bbl. 
31  731®.:  00  New  York  Rose.  $t  l.Va \  5o  Jersey 
Rose,  *1  2V31 .30-  Burbank  State,  $i  2.59*1  'll  Peerless 
Jersey  8125<ai3i.  Sweet  potatoes.  Virginia.  *123 
Ml  73  per  bbl.  Cabbages,  per  1  11,  *3MB.  Onions,  Yellow 
per  bbl,  at  Si  75082  30-  do,  red  per  bbl,  82iX><r2  50 
Turnips— White,  per  barrel,  at  3.  c  (a- 73c  Marrow 
squash,  per  bbl,  50®76c.;  Hubbard  Squash,  p  bbl,  75c. 
(a-31.  Cauliflower,  per  bol,  at  75c.@t  25. 


For  Hroucliiul,  Asthmatic,  mill  Pul  inn  u ary 
Caiupluints,  "Hrvum'a  Aronehial  rrovhcs"  numife  t 
remarkable  curative  properties.  HoUl  in  Ooxei—Adu 

markets  by  telegraph. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14,  1885. 

Chicago -Comparetl  wan  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  l%c.  higher;  No.  2 
Spring,  ^c.  lower;  No.  2  itecl,  3>%e.  higher. 
Corn,  Oc.  higher.  Oats,  2JK&  higher.  Pork, 
2>$c.  higher. 

WHBA1.  quiet.  November.  8;H®8TTac  December, 
874»iaS-He  JaLttary  Wi)4C.!  M -3ft!«H4»96j4c  .'u  , 
SprldK.  nt  8  Hi-  ao.  3  Spring,  67«>77c  No.  2,  Red  age 
No,  j  Red.'-i'le.  Ooun-AlUIvc-  L'a»h.  ttc  November, 
i.’Hu-GiHc  Year, . •« »8'JHe.  OAl»  Firm  Cash,  2tl*c; 
Novemiier,  26® .67*0  Dvcetnber.  37l»liHc  'lav,  ktR* 
U»:(oHC  RVi;  Sleibiy,  No.  2.  61c  BaUi.kt  No 
BGit,  ,v«7e.  Pork  FI  in.  Cam.  *s  TUittf,  si  Novem- 
I»*  r,  -8  62H‘»'D  December,  t8  62s,>*<s  7u.  January, 
*0  YYu 3  b.'i  Laru — steady  cn»li,*6  12H  a.e  15  Novem- 
tirr.  16  IkH1**1’  r’>  Doevrober.  fs  lu-afi  I2tg  Janua,,y, 
*t.  i,Hi»«2U  Bui  kmkats.- Shoulders,  at  *3  au«94  ;v 
short,  rib  aides  at  *»si!u»4%  ibort  clear  sides.  33  03 
wadi,  L'atti.k.  Murket  slow  and  -ti'aciy  shipping 
siren,  I ,  •?■*)  H>  I,  tu  Its  at  '  80  I, Ml  to  1,-H>  lbs  at 
*lu»3  2  tM  10  l.e b  ibt.  at  *3ji'a«23  storkera  unit 
leevlcr*  At  42  4II.W4  ihrolHll  Tcx«vtis  lit  fi.'iii.«H4(l 
wcsUru  rangers  steady •  iuuIvch  abd  half-breeds  at 
*.t  ‘Mu  i  •"  cow s  u(  32  1.3 .iH  iu-  wlntcrc  lcxans  at  3  I 
m  3  ML  tfijus  itough  mid  illxen  ut  $-125  :i  35  pack¬ 
ing  atul  gtiteplnit  nt  |8  Mias sO;  light  weights  at  $ i  v 
:  lie  skips  at  92  via.i.  SltREU.  Slow.  N  Uvea  at  S2B 
'I  II,  wi  .-tern  at  92<tf  3  211,  ft  xan*  ut  3115®.!.  l.AMlis, 
per  head, 

St.  Loins.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  red  wheat  is  }£c.  lower. 
Corn,  higher.  Oats,  higher.  Pork, 

25  cents  higher. 

St.  Louis  -  VViibat.- Active;  No  2.  Bed,  cash,  ftSH® 
;nHo;  Sovcmber,  'JImILSi-  Dcecmber,  ImH'<*95Hc  .Iniiu- 
aiy.  37 H-  .  Cohn.  Active  Ce-di,  al-v-H  4HHc.  Nov¬ 
ember,  3«H a3j !*e  Year  SjiaSSShc  May,  s-  He.  Oats.— 
Steady  No.  2  Mixed,  »;n*h,  25Hc;  December,  21^80. 
Ryu,  at  57jjje.  IIakley— Steady  ut  8U»*Ue.  Kaos— 
steady  ut.  i5H'i»l,;c.  Flax  Skbd.  -Steady  at  s  16. 
Pork,  at  39 iH!  Lard— Prm  at  #5v3®«.  Bui.ksikats- 
Long  clear,  94  80;  short  rib,  $100®5  30;  short  clear, 


FOR 

WINTER 

DAIRYING. 


The  growing  importanceof  this  Interest  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  when  good  dairy  products  are  lately  in  greater 
demand  and  at  better  pr  ces,  induces  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  thove  who  wish  touserAe  best  tools  in 
their  business  to  tbe  following  among  our  specialties: 

The  Perfect  Milk  Pall. 

The  American  Churn. 

The  Best  Butter  Worker. 

The  Nesbitt  Butter  Pre9s. 

The  t  ooley  Creamers. 

Of  all  of  which  we  will  send  special  circulars  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Nea-ly  all  who  use  the  above  will  need  Fan  Mills 
or  Corn  .Shelters,  Knot  Cutters  and  Steamers. 
Ilay  and  Jstalk  Cutters,  Fodder  Shredders. 

Of  these  and  of  our  varied  -tock  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements.  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers  we  issue  a  band- 
some  catalogue  of  320  pages,  illustrated  and  priced. 
This  will  be  sent  to  all  intending  purchasers  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

R.  H.  Allen  Company, 

1S9  it  191  Water  St  ,  New  York  City. 


Paynes’  Automatic  Engines  i  Saw-Mill. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday.  November  11,  1885. 

State  of  the  Market.  —  As  compured  with  last 
week,  flour  Is  5c,  higher.  Wheat  2c  lower  on  most 
grades.  Oottt,  a  shade  lower.  Fork,  unchanged. 
Butter  and  C’hkesk,  steady.  Fruit, a  shade  lower. 

Flour  ukai,  ash  febd  Flour  quotations:  Fine 
32  23*3  0  superfine,  33  ;n*x  fe.  Kxira  No  2,  fxaow 
•i  80  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtra  State,  I S  I  HI:  Good  to 
Ctioh'e  Kxtra  Western.  94  UK&5  till  Combi-  u  to  fair 
Kxtra  Ohio,  ft  310,8 83  Good.  $r!  Wait  2*':  Hood  ’o 
Choice.  34  23  it?  lb;  Common  Kxtra  .31  Innesotu.  t  i 

8  65;  Clear,  $  i  Uiutl  O-  rye  mixture,  *iti0i*l35; 
stra'ghi.  si  MLai.3  di;  pateut  *i.HU3oi  baker’s  extra, 
8 1  llkut  75:  st.  Louts  common  to  fair  extra.  •83u.>»3  80. 
fuir  to  good.  33  3.3*1  7.3;  good  to  very  choice.  3>3ua 
.3 30 ;  Patent  Winter  Wheat  extra  nt  3t  -tii.dS rd; 
City  31111  extra  lor  Wen  Iuotes.  *iHu»)86.  South 
America.  *4  Bl)k,5  id.  aocniKft.N  FLoi'R-Common  to 
good  extra.  38  f.344  tut!  good  to  choice  do,  at  1 1  ir,  j 
550  Rv#  k lock- So ijcrtlnc,  at  33 bVtl  U.  Buck¬ 
wheat  Flour  at  C2eux2 15,  Cork  mf.al,—  3’eiiow 
5Ve»tern.  $i  Hh^;l  25;  Brandywine,  $3  20(s»8  25.  Fefd— 
Steady, 

Ur  a  IN. — Wukat. — No.  1  Northern  91  ill'v&Sl  02: 
No.  2  Rod  :nLo,;  No.  2  Red  for  November,  biqeirt 

9  *40  •  ifo.Deeetnber,  9’H  tviie.. do.  January,  »7...ii'c  ; 
do.  February.  i2(®9s«ic  uo.  March,  3i0iut»lU  H  do. 
April,  M  112H  l3I  lli'4  do.  ilay.  *1  0.H a.3'  f'J  do.  June 

1  Iiiiq  Hve  Western,  K6«v  State.  «:K<n*»C. 

Barijjt— No  3  Canada  79c  •  Six  [towed  state  7  e 
Corx.  Cngradeo,  44  t.-nSc1  no.  8  «<tH**4ie.'  Steamer 
Mixed,  52c..  No.  2  nil»ed  S8j ti i»S4l,*e  No.  2  White, 
High  illxed,  ifie-  N-i.2  Mixed  for  Novem 
her,  58‘H<ti5!-hc.-  tin  for  December.  ■  n.i 53-ke  do. 
for  January.  i^Hiitl^He.:  do  for  February.  Ji«*  I'Hc. 
clo  lug  >it  l-H*.  do,  for  May,  i.^uGHc.  Oats. — 
No.  it  Mixed  at  32HC-;  No  2S-M(*SS^c,;  No.  I,  re  Ill- 
Inal,  JiVv  No  8  While,  3Md8V,c.:  no.  2. 36  lWRc.i 
No.  I,  ’9c  :  3llxed  Western,  -III.. SSo.:  White  do.. 

4Pc, ;  White  Stote,  :ttc..  No.  2  rr Ixcil  for  Decemher, 

3  j^^3te.  do.  for  Januaty,  Mttk  a-Hjee. 

RkA.ss.  quotation-  Brt:  .Marrows,  *t  93;  niedi’inis, 
91  •)-.*« J  i'm:  oea,  at  919':  red  Kidney ,  at  92  oU@H2  40, 
white  Kidney,  ut  91  93(«*2. 

Pbas.— Green  are  quoted  at  91  25. 

Provisions. — Fork — quotations  are  rr  follows: 
Mess  quoted  at  jul'uiuti)',  for  inspected,  #9  50 
for  uniuapeeted  •  family  air**.  Sit  twi»V4Wi;  extra 
prime, -S5U  dear  back.  #11  75<*  t »«'.  Rnce-  City  Kx¬ 
tra  Inilamess.  #i7i# 2b. extra  do,  bid.  910  packet,  silui 
^si2  in  bbl’  family',  ut  #t.  btloth  w.  Bees  Hams,  #  3 3b. 
Cut  ilk  Ate  light  Smoking  hollies,  at  1  H 1  7« -•  piekled 
hams,  8H  -(  8He-  do.  shoulde  s,  iR  «5  ••  smoked  do.  3R, 
,a.3-3se  pickled  liams,  at  Hl,o  --  -He  soioked  hams. 
ttt  9>yC«  "C.  MiunufS  Short  clear,  5.  e:  Long  dear 
in  N<-w  York  M»#e,  for  Western  ic  it  very,  long  dear, 
5  b-c  short  clear, 5.800  Drkss*d  Boas— City  heavy 
to  light,  -3Tue  pigs.  5Hc  Larp— Choice.  6.50c 
November.  6.41k.*  Dec*  mber.  6.39c,-  Jat  ua>y.  ’-.1046.160 
Kebrunry.  0  '8c;  'larch  6,  it*«  6  e:  April,  3.6-er  City 
stenio.  nt  li.Suc ;  Bdtued  Continent,  at  b.HTc;  South 
American  at.  T.Wiiat.O  c. 

Hutter  -State  « Teamery  at  27c929c:  Western  do- 
jSm87c:  Elgin  no,  at  8c  State  oatrv.  half  firkins 
tubs,  t7.»23c  Western  factory.  7i«t:3c  ;  Imitation 
creamery,  l-l  »t:e:  Western  dairy.  120.17c, 

C11KRM.  State  ot  7a Uk.' ;  Night  Skims,  at  6426*40 
Wcs'ern,  9a 'be. 

Boos.  State  20c  Cuuadlau.  2lH«23c:  Western. 
24a26c.  Limed  State,  do.  Western,  17® 

like. :  do.  Canada,  like, 

Live  Fout.’  H'  -  The  follow  tbg  are  the  quota¬ 
tions:  Spring  chickens,  near-by,  :Da11C!  1o,  Wc^iern, 
9,0.10*  fowls.  Jer*ey. -State  and  Fpunsylvanla.  ter  », 
10c  do.  Western,  at  Siilbe:  do.  S*  nthern  9  4!0c  tur- 
kevs,  per  lb  9u*llc:  duces.  Western,  per  pair.  53ut73c: 
geese  western,  per  pair  at  31  23.it  1  ki;  pigeons,  per 
pair,  25® 80c. 

Dhesskd  Fori, try. — Turkeys.  11®t8c  •  chickens, 
Fhllnldphla.  large  V  9*.  laialic; do.  small. >  ti-  4-,»i5e, 
do.  Western,  scalded,  U®l‘2t*  do,  State,  liuitse:  fowls 
Ftilladflphla,  prime,  12^l2Hc;  ,lo.  Jersey.  1 2c  State 
and  western,  at  l  e,  squabs,  whlto.  V  oox  ,  9T  do, 
dark,  per  do«,  #2  25. 

Game -Woodcock,  V  pair,  60e  -4 75c:  Venison  short 
sadd'es.  per  k.  at  12witc-  pjiririlges,  nt  31  t>er 
pair  for  State,  and  7ft«t83c,  for  Western  grouse-  per 
pair  attbwDOc.  wild  ducks,  mallard,  per  pair,  at  ?0 
talkie  teal,  per  pair,  at  40a# ’0c;  canvas  haek,  per 
pair,  Qt  32«#2  50. 

Cotton.— Tlie  quotations  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  Gulf. 

ordinary..., .  6  1 1— IS  67a 

8trk*l  Or llmary  .  7H  7  5-16  7  7-16 

Good  Ordinary  . .  8  1-16  8q  SH 

Strict  Good  Cirdltiary .  ski  8  U-16  4  11-16 

liOW  Middling. .  8H  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  Low  Middling.  .,  9.H  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Middling .  9  2-16  9H  9 Ml 

Good  Middling  .  9  11-16  9H  SXj 

Strict  Good  Mbidilug .  9  18- is  1UH  lf'H 

Middling  Fair .  10  5  Hi  U'H  It  H 

Fair. .  10  15-16  l)H  ll.H 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  03*  I  Low  Middling....  S 
Strict  Good  Ord,.  7  3-16  I  Middling .  8$i 

FRBsn  Kitcrrs-  San  Blaaooconnuts.  tit*.  Apples— 
Kluy.w  bbl,  32«225  2b  oui]ee,V  bbl,  #t  75a2  Fall  pip 
pin,  V  bid,  91  Ml  jl  75  Baldwin,  Jersey.  #1  FkiSl  •'  do, 
net  bbl,  9  UM2  Greening,  per  bbl,  at  #1  2'v#'  i.’. 
I’eura-Seckel,  up  riv«r,  V  k  g,  #3w3  mu  Heurre  Bose, 
ft  keg,  (2  50 j .3  Duellers,  do.  do.  #2;  Vb  ar.ilo,  bl)1,  *h<L 
•J  :3b  Grapes  Delaware,  up  river,  prime,  per  It.  s#9c. 
Delaware,  Weate/n  New  York  '  n-ket-,  i--  r  rt ,  3ianc 
Concord  upriver,  ulft  crate,  per  tk,  at  ‘■■■vie. 
quluew  A  'tale,  choice,  *  btd.lt.  <  ranberrles — fupe 
Cod.  eholee»V  bbl.  at  9'  3D’  do  fancy  **  ;  <»«>,  good  to 
prime,  doA 3o  si  ua3  2>  do.  light  colored,  do.  f 4  1 0 
W4  50,  do,  Choice  p'-r  crate.  *i  7v  2  do,  fair  to  goo* 
perorate  »l  Rkil  «2.  Florida  Orances  -  Ohotei*.  nt  J3 
la  i  do.  Inferior,  91  7'»*2  ;'•**.  Florida  Lemons,  93  St»« 

4  DO  for  choice,  and  9»«*2  ‘A  for  fair. 

Dbtkp  FnutTn.  Applet*-  Fancy  Kvapornted* 
new.  at  7Ho#'C.  Choice.  7HC  fnnev  Norm  arotina 
nllet'd,  new.  tq-iilHe  c.aoiee  do.,  at 3S#e  choice  t**u 
ness'’e  quarters,  ut  2He.  Peaches  Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  at  lOmllo  do.  fancy  at  I2,«i.-e  do. 
exira  fancy,  at  lb'c<»l4e:  Getirgla,  eholee  new.  at 
ltkv<*Uc ;  do  nrtnie  new.  at  9 HO  1  unpe  led 
halve*,  at  8H’<«S64e  .  unpeeled  quarters,  at  3H  a  n-qe; 
Delaware  evapviratoil.  peeled,  S’4®t6o:  Choice  pitted 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  lunc.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throuql*  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  k  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  of  tho  six  qreat  States  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen,  Mgr,,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgs.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  C-h'c  a. 

*)fi  Gold  Ktijr  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  new  Sample 
Book.  1  vv,  HOB  CARD  CO  ,  RoSTOH,  Mass. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  our  Bon  Ton  Perfumery 
put  up  in  elegant  gilt  easket,  sells  quick  with  large 
proof  to  the  Agents  Three  sample  caskets  assorted 
sent  by  mall,  for  23  cents,  stamps  taki  n. 

BON  TON  PERFUME  CO.,  100  E.  12th  St.,  N.Y.  Box  43. 


0*“,  $200  Sow  Mill 

UrPlai  grffew 


»FTl500  to  4UOU  Fi.LT 

01  iu. »  e.,n  tw  cut  in  afiuy-  Built  in  *  tlret-clasu 
manner.  Ttxe  hest  .Bill  made.  Many  bandreds of 
ttiese  in  use,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  best  Mills  of  larger  slies.  Portable  end 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  <3c  BODLEY  CO, 

Coi*.  i7«/»>»  and  irate r  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O , 

M  B I REXSALL  co  s 

PATENT  ^  ‘^'4-,  FRICTION  FEED 
VARIABLE  I  .W 

MILL 

^  n  d  for  C:rT|  culu  "B," 


Addn«.TUB  Bl&DSiLL  CO.,  labors. 

1 1 0  7V1 K  2S’F X_t  L")  Y .  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms,  Penmanship,  shorthand  etc,  ihoroughly 
taught  by  in  til.  Lmv  rites.  Circulars  free. 

lilt  V  A.vr  A  STRATTON’S.  Butliilo,  N.  Y. 

DYSPEPSIA  lts  Nature,  Cu.ises.  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  II.  Mi  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Seut  tree  to  any  address. 


100  NEW  &  POPULAR  SONGS 

I  UO  belei  lions  r. it  the  Autograph  Album,  and 

■  my  great  Catalogue  of  Books.  Novelties,  etc.,  seut 
free  to  all  who  send  I  ct».  Hi  stamps  to  pav  mall 
tug  expenses.  I*.  O.  >  iekery,  AnitUlu.  Ylnine. 

A\  ANTED.— A  fermuuent  ugeut  In  every  county 
In  the  U.  S  Address,  enclosing  stamp.  \Vcu.  S. 
Endeeott,  81.3  Plymouth  Ave.,  Buffalo,  n.  Y. 

I  J  A  Scrap  Pictures,  15  Fancy  shaped  Cards,  name  on, 
I  ***♦  pi  ,  worth  20  Cl».  J.  R.  Dusted,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


IVi  an  Wanted  !•, 

In  Ids  locality.  Responsible  bouse.  References  ex- 

•hanged.  HAY  Si  L'O.,  1'2  Barclay  tiu,  N.  Y- 


Dc  A  C  II  C  ®  Q  its  C’ausru  uud  Cure,  by  me 

C«r  NtoO  who  was  deaf  ■>  years.  Treuted 
oy  niO't  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  henetlt.  Cured  >uruse(/  In  three  months,  and 
sttiee  theu  huudreds  of  others  by  same  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  successful  home  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  S.  I'AGK,  ti.s  East  .1  th  St..  Ni  w  York  Cltv. 

Use  the  bo-s  Zinc  and  Leather  Interfering 
Boots  and  Collar  Pails.  They  are  the  nest. 

KYJNXiwSlyli  Chromo  f  t  Idilen  N  ume  C*nh,  1  Oo.  Ghinti 
CjLU  Aulhots.llJc  Acme  Card  Faetary.CUatom'iU^CL 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

NEW  York,  November  14, 198.3. 

Beeves.- Total  receipt*  for  six  days  9,903  bead 
agalDst  lb.!87  bead  for  the  correttpondlng  time  last 
week.  ShIpmeDt9  tor  the  week.  SM  live  ea1  tie. 6.440 
quarters  of  beef,  II  l  live  sheep,  and  :3tX)  carcasses  of 
mutten.  Ohio  steers,  1,506  at  f 4  3d  do.  VS9  0>. 
at  84  30  Oxen,  l.«o  n>.  at  33  75;  Cows,  1.000  tr.  at  3315. 
Pennsylvania  Steers,  i,i«6  tr  84  AVL-  tVest  Virginia' 
1.1  ’  tr  ,  »t  *4  lu  do  1.145  m,  at  »4  13;  do.  1  "-id  a>,  -.  : 

State  oxen. 1, '3b  m,  ut  fcl  8d  tows,  922  tfc,  at  S'v  3-ear- 
ling-.  bu  th  at  82  .1  •  Chicago  Steer*.  1,282  ft.  at  ~tr  m- 
do.,  1  241  n  .  at  *4  93;  uo.,  i.'iha  tr.  at  y4  70  Kentucky 
do  1.251  m.  at  *130  do.,  1,283  tr,,  at  85;  W.  st  Vir¬ 
ginia  do.  1.0-6  O',  at  88  9.3 •  bo  .  1,016  tr,  at  63  <¥)  cows, 
1,(00  ft.  at  83 25:  Bulls,  1,270  *r,  at  829";  do.  1.056  ft. 
at  *2  15  Indiana  Steers,  ],  72  ft.  at  *4  30.  do,  l.lw 
ft,  at  34  10. 

Calves.— Veau.166  ft,  at 9Hc: Grassers  260  ft,  at  2Afc, 
do.  241J  ft,  at  ’He;  Veals,  156  ft,  at  sHc  do,  143ft,  at  3c- 
Veals  and  Fed  Calves. 3 ,’b  a.  Qt  t He  Grassers,  217  ft; 
at  2*he.  \  ealo.  151  ft.  ar  7Hc- Grassers.  236  ft,  at  iitjc 

Shhkp  axd  Lambs  Total  Reeelpts  for  six  day3, 
«6,9n»  beae.  against  1 V  "  bead  ror  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  Inst  week  Canada  lam(.«,  7s  a.  ai  53c  0Oi 
11  ft.  7>HC‘  Kentucky  do,  7tft  at  He.:  do.  5i  ft,  fHc- 
Indiana  -h  ep.  92  ft.  *3  4b  Kentucky  do,  92  tr,  at  *815: 
do,  98ft,  at  3-^c,  ’ 

Hoos  Total  receipts  for  six  days  bead 

against  is  12s  head  for  the  same  time  lust  week  The 
market  .ontlnues  very  dull  and  depressed  with  a 
dowutvard  tendency  lu  prices.  Western  Hogs,  '9i  ft* 
at  to.  State  Hogs ,  242  ft,  at  *3  65  Pigs.  ,70  ft.  at  4c, 


PRODUl  E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESiTABLISHED  18B5. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  FLACK,  N  *.  ' 

Shipiiers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stcnclls.thipp  ng  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw  Yohseb 
frvlng  National  Bank.  etc. 

A  Rare  Opportunity. 

To  introduce  our  good*,  will  send  for  25  cents  and 
stamp.  1"  tine  holiday  cards,  large  size-  50  scrap  Die 
tures  ibeautk-si  and  IS  skeins  ernhrolderv  silk  best 
flnt'h  an"  lus-re.  Acentstvanten  Package  speaks  for 
Itself,  being  the  best .m.vle  up,  and  wonh'everat  times 
the  money.  An  Supply  t  o..  New  liaven.  Conn. 

t'hnicr  l-'u  fining  and  Grazing  Lands  In  Kansas, 
for  sal**  on  easy  term  *  by  Kaio.s-  s»’i  rneb,  Arlington. 
Reno  Co  .  Kansas  Send  for  price  list. 


OUR  LEADEP- 

We  offer  an  8  to  10  B.  P.  Automatic,  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill.  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft.  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  set  head- 
blocks,  2t»  inen  ar 
feed:  sawyer  controls  feed  lever 
and  bead-blocks  from  one  position. 
Tb-iucti  solid  saw.  81  ft.  --inch  4-oly 
belting.  Teed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
plete  for  operation,  *7,10"  on  cars. 
Engine  on  skids.  $!'li  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  tbe  saw  two  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  keep  up  steam 
Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

B.  W,  PAY  JIB  Ar  SONS 

Btmlra.  N.  V..  Box  841, 

Shafting.  Pulleys,  and  Hangers 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  3U0  H.  P. 


Wltll  Casi-Sieet  grinding jttir  s, 
f  J "rel  Cut.  Crusher,  and  Siova 
.  f'sr  Meal.  They  take  LESS 
TOWKE,  do  More  D  ork, 
^eSiSK^Br’  andsre  Murs<fu.r.j5i.’*than  any 
Other  mill.  £eni/  vr  Veseripiira 
Catalogue.  Also uin'-fra  01  the 
Union  Rone  Ho-wtr,  with  Level 
- -r  Trend  Threshers  and  Cleaner t, 

^  -  feed  Cutters.  Circular  Stic,  tie. 

W.  I..  BOYER  Ar  J1KO.,  PhUaUelplua,  Pa. 

BlITTi  prppill  Eor  steep  and  flat  roofs  Fire 
aUl  I  A  rtnunil  and  waterproof, cheap  and  dur- 
nfinCIMe  able.  Sen"  for  catalogue. 

nUUrina.  Empire  Roofing  Co., 

1130  Race  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Virginia  Farms.— Jllld  Climate.  CbPap  Homes. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  O.  BUSS.  Centrulia.  Ya. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


agates  and  other  beautiful  stones.  There  are 
many  of  them  along  Labe  Michigan,  where 
Leonore  lives.  I  wish  we  could  all  spend  a 
day  at  gathering  specimens  for  our  collections. 
They  had  a  splendid  garden  The  onion 
maggot  did  some  damage,  but  they  drove  it 
away  by  using  ashes  on  the  vegetables. 


Pte’MUaitfaujs  gUmtisinci 


they  thanked  God  and  said,  “This  day  ever 
after  shall  be  set  apart  to  acknowledge  God’s 
goodness.”  That  is  the  true  origin.  It  is 
specially  observed  in  New  England,  and  the 
Thanksgiving  dinners  are  famous  when  all  the 
“sisters  and  the  cousins  and  the  aunts”  meet 
together  to  eat  roast  turkey  and  pumpkin 
pie.  The  roguish  boys  dress  up  in  their 
mother's  and  sister's  clothes,  and  so  celebrate 
the  day  in  their  own  fashion.  Next  Thursday 
will  be  Thanksgiving  Day,  aud  let  us  hope 
that  all  the  turkeys  will  be  done  to  a  “T.”  aud 
the  pumpkin  pies  just  the  right  shade  of 
brown.  M.  c.  pool®, 

[There  used  to  be  occasional  days  Eet  apart 
for  thanksgiving  in  Europe.  Such  a  day  was 
observed  Oct.  3d,  1575  in  Leyden,  Holland,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  that  city 
from  siege.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  New  England  soldiers  did  their  best 
to  celebrate  the  day.  Sometimes  they  bad 
hard  work  to  get  up  the  feast  that  really  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  the  celebration,  but  they 
always  managed  it  someway.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  Tory  farmers  found 
their  flocks  of  chickens  and  turkeys  much  re¬ 
duced  in  size  about  Thanksgiving  time.  Gen. 
Washington's  army  used  to  often  pass  the 
Winters  in  New  Jersey  aud  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  of  the  Cousins  live  iu  the 
very  places  that  the  soldiers  used  to  occupy. 
1  have  always  thought  that  Thanksgiving  at 
Valley  Forge  must  have  been  dreary  enough, 
yet  I  suppose  the  soldiers  mauaged  to  have 
considerable  fun  after  all.  A  great  many  of 
us  in  these  days  forget,  I  am  afraid,  just  what 
the  day  is  for.  It  seems  to  us  like  a  day  for 
fun  aud  a  great  feast  and  not  a  day  for  think¬ 
ing  over  the  past  or  planning  for  the  future. 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  such  days  are  the  best  for  making  plans, 
and  for  thinking  over  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  are  cheerful  and  happy  then,  and  pretty 
sure  to  look  on  the  “bright  side.”  There  is 
everything  in  that.  Now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
member  all  the  good  things  that  we  have,  and 
to  stop  fretting  about  the  things  we  want  to 
have.  uncle  make  ] 


aOW  I  wish  some  of  our 
<3  boys  and  girls  could  win 
one  of  the  presents  that 
are  offered  for  the  largest 
m,  clubs  sent  in  before  next 

if  ul  ^  wou^  l,e  about 

|y||)  the  best  thing  ever  known 
^  some  of  our  cousins 
cL(  could  only  beat  the  older 

people.  It  may  be  easier 
than  you  think,  to  get  a 
J  ©l&pj  good  sized  club  of  sub- 

)  scribers.  Try  it,  anyway. 

(£)  9  \  c  There  must  be  people  in 

( -•*  J  your  neighborhood  who 

do  not  take  the  Rural,  and  who  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  it  they  really  knew  how  good 
it  is.  Let  us  see  what  you  can  do. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

offer  some  special  induce¬ 
ments  in  antique  India  and 
Persian  shawls,  now  much 
used  for  draperies,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  personal  wear. 

They  invite  particular 
attention  to  their  stock  of 
Modern  India  Shawls,  un¬ 
excelled  for  Style,  coloring 
and  price.  Many  of  these 
goods  having,  been  pur¬ 
chased  before  recent  ad¬ 
vances. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  The  things  on  my 
father’s  place  are  about  through  growing,  so 
I  will  send  in  my  report.  Those  beaus  came 
to  hand  all  right,  and  mauy  thanks  for  them. 
They  grew  well,  and  set  a  large  number  of 
pods;  but  none  ripened.  The  Bidwell  Straw¬ 
berry  is  my  favorite.  It  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  over  ”01  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  father 
has  many  varieties  of  strawberries.  The 
first  berries  sold  for  15  cents  aud  went  as  low 
as  five  cents  for  very  poor  ones.  We  bad  noue 
of  those.  Our  berries  were  grown  in  bills  on 
rich  ground,  aud  well  eared  for.  My  father 
had  them  sorted  as  they  were  picked.  This 
made  our  berries  sell  from  one  to  three  cents 
higher  per  quart  than  the  common  ones.  Our 
raspberries  were  also  fine.  They  were  mostly 
Cuthbert,  Gregg,  and  Doolittle.  The  two 
former  are  the  favorites  for  profit  here. 
Blackberries  were  badly  hurt  by  the  Winter. 
Apples  are  a  moderate  crop.  Grapes  good, 
and  other  fruit  scarce.  I  had  a  nice  lot  of 
pop-corn,  but  the  pigs  ate  it  all  up.  My 
father  told  me.  that  he  would  pay  for  it  when 
he  sold  the  pigs.  The  boys  like  the  farm  with 
such  a  father  as  overseer.  He  has  29  Duroc- 
Jersey  pigs  and  bogs.  We  had  three  pens  at 
the  fair  aud  received  three  first  premiums. 

From  your  nephew, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Alfred  b.  bird. 

[Yes,  indeed,  Alfred,  boys  like  to  be  well 
used  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  glad  your  loss  will 
be  made  good,  aud  I  wish  there  were  more 
such  fathers.  I  am  glad  you  were  so  success¬ 
ful  with  the  fruits.  It  pays  to  be  careful  and 
particular  you  see. — uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  and  Couslvs:  I  am  a 
little  girl  eight  years  old,  and  wish  to  join  the 
Y.  H.  C.  The  Rural  corn  came  up  nicely,  but 
the  rats  ate  it  up  before  it  matured.  We  had 
a  nice  selection  of  flowers  from  your  Garden 
Treasures.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  for 
two  years,  aud  we  all  like  it  very  much.  I’ve 
got  a  bird  and  call  him  Grover.  We  have  set 
out  600  strawberry  plants  this  Fall. 

Your  niece,  bertha  kratz. 

[We  sh all  call  you  Cousin  Bertha  now.  It 
is  too  bad  those  naughty  rats  ate  the  corn— 
UNCLE  MARK  ]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Papa  has  taken  the 
Rural  for  about  eight  years,  and  he  likes  it 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  join  your  Y.  H.  C. 
I  am  a  little  girl  1L  years  old.  I  help  mamma 
a  great  deal.  I  do  most  all  the  kitchen  work 
when  mamma  has  no  hired  girl.  I  can  make 
pies,  bread  and  cake  real  good,  papa  says.  1 
take  music  and  singing  lessons  every  week. 

Your  niece.  wild  IVT. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

[Very  well,  Clara,  you  are  now  a  Cousin.  I 
am  glad  you  can  do  so  much.  Your  papa  must 
be  a  good  judge  of  cooking. — uncle  mark.] 


The  Rural  will  go  to  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  this  week  who  have  never  seen  it  before. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  a  good  time  for  me  to 
say  a  word  About  our  department.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  boys  and  girls  iu  the  new 
Rural  families,  who  will  be  glad  to  join 
our  Club  when  they  understand  just  what 
it  is.  Now  boys  and  girls  this  is  your  own 
department.  We  call  it  the  Youth’s  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Club,  and  all  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  families  where  the  Rural  goes,  are 
invited  to  join.  This  you  can  do  by 
writing  a  letter  to  “Uncle  Mark,”  saying 
that  you  wish  to  join.  After  that  you  will 
be  expected  te  write  at  least  two  letters 
every  year.  I  want  you  to  write  all  about 
your  work  and  home,  what  you  like  to  do, 
what  you  hope  to  be,  what  kinds  of  work 
you  do,  and  wbat  you  think  about  flowers, 
fruits  and  other  things  you  see  on  the  farm. 
We  shall  all  be  interested  in  what  you 
have  to  say.  The  Rural  offers  prizes  for 
the  beet  yields  of  vegetables.  Everybody 
reads  our  letters,  aud  quite  a  number  of 
the  cousins  have  been  promoted,  and  entered 
the  other  departments  of  the  RcflAL.  Now 
then,  let  every  one  of  the  Rural  children 
write  to  “Uncle  Mark,”  and  tell  him  some¬ 
thing  about  what  they  are  doing.  We  will 
welcome  yon  all,  aud  what  a  feeling  it  will 
give  one  to  think  of  belonging  to  a  club 
that  has  members  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  _ 

What  kind  of  a  Winter  shall  we  have?  Will 
it  be  cold  or  will  there  be  much  warm  aud 
pleasant  weather?  When  I  was  a  boy  people 
used  to  tell  me  that  the  squirrels  kuew  more 
about  such  things  than  even  “Old  Probabili¬ 
ties.”  I  used  to  think  that  when  these  little 
nut  crackers  put  iu  an  extra  store  of  nuts 
we  might  look  out  fur  an  extra  cold  Winter. 
An  old  Indian  told  me  once  to  look  at  the  corn 
husks.  If  they  were  particularly  heavy  and 
rough  we  might  expect  a  hard  W inter.  There 
might  not  be  much  in  these  signs,  but  it  will 
be  a  good  plan  to  see  how  near  they  do  come 
to  the  truth.  Let  us  notice  this  year. 

The  bean  reports  are  coming  in,  and  some 
very  large  yields  are  reported.  Let  us  have 
them  all  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  closest  contest  in  the  election  is  that 
between  corn  and  wheat.  It  seems  pretty 
hard  to  decide  between  them.  Of  course  people 
use  wheat  for  food  lo  a  greater  extent  than 
they  use  corn,  but  the  latter  grain  is  used  so 
much  to  feed  to  stock  that  many  think  it  is 
most  valuable.  It  takes  considerable  thinking 
to  decide  which  is  best.  Corn  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  kiDg  of  grains,  because  there 
is  so  much  of  it  produced  in  this  country.  In 
a  great  many  places,  however,  wheat  is  the 
“cash  crop,”  or  the  crops  that  brings  in  the 
ready  money  to  pay  the  taxes. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  an  annual  holiday 
set  apart  by  the  President  specially  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  goodness  of  God  to  this  people 
throughout  the  past  year.  It  is  always  the 
last  Thursday  iu  November,  and  is  thought  by 
a  great  many  to  have  originated  in  the  early 
times,  when  tbefarteer,  after  gathering  in  his 
crops, desired  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  bis  care  and  bounty ;  but  this  is  not  the  real 
origin.  After  the  Pilgrims  bad  been  here  but 
a  short  time,  their  supplies  of  food  grew  very 
small,  and  they  were  looking  every  day  for 
tbe  ships  which  were  to  nring  them  provisions 
from  England.  But  day  after  day  passed, 
aud  no  ships  appeared,  aud  they  had  hardly 
anything  left  to  eat.  Here  they  were  off  in 
thiB  dreary  couutry,  with  none  of  their  old 
friends,  aud  almost  starving.  They  used  to 
pray  ou  the  rocks  every  day,  looking  out  to 
sea  aud  hoping  to  descry  a  sail.  At  last, 
after  weeks  and  weeks  of  disappointment,  one 
day  towards  the  last  of  November,  they  saw 
a  little  white  speck,  and  they  knew  it  must  be 
the  ships,  Dropping  down  on  their  knees, 
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Uncle  Mark  has  lost  his  waste-basket. 
Hereafter  I  shall  try  and  notice  every  letter 
that  is  sent.  Our  space  has  been  cut  down 
this  week,  so  I  am  going  through  the  mail  to 
pick  out  a  few  items  without  printing  many 
long  letters.  Next  week  we  shall  have  our 
own  space  again. 

Minnie  Hester  in  sending  her  report  says 
she  has  done  her  best  to  win  a  prize,  but  if  she 
should  not,  she  will  try  not  to  envy  her  more 
fortunate  cousin,  That  is  the  best  way  to 
feel  about  it.  Those  who  fail  this  year  may 
have  a  chance  in  tbe  future. 


hy  moil  everywhere. 
Writ-  forf  ul  I  descript¬ 
ive  circulars  to  the 
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Freddie  Champion  lives  in  Kansas.  He 
sold  $3.30  worth  of  melons,one  of  which  weighed 
32  pounds.  He  bought  a  book  with  part  of  the 
money.  He  had  a  cap  for  a  birth  -day  present. 


•A.NCLO-SWISS  AA 1 1  1/ 
/A  CONDENSED  lYHLIXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Botter  for  babies  than 
nncomlensed  milk.  Hold  everywhere. 


Claude  Ray  Hadley  is  sure  that  horse  is 
the  most  serviceable  animal  on  the  farm.  He 
thinks  we  could  not  take  care  of  our  crop 
without  the  horse. 

Bessie  Hope  thinks  that  a  baby  is  the  best 
pet.  She  thinks  that  a  farmer  can  get  along 
without  a  horse,  for  he  could  use  oxen. 

Wm.  J.  Onderdonk  lives  on  a  farm  where 
there  are  a  great  many  cows,  pigs,  hens,  and 
horses.  They  have  one  pair  of  Bantams. 
Some  of  the  stalks  of  last  year’s  Rural  Corn 
grew  11  feet  high.  They  liked  all  the  toma¬ 
toes,  except  the  King  Humbert.  There  are 
two  new  Cousins  from  that  family,  William 
and  his  sister  Nellie. 

James  M.  Stevens  lives  in  Idaho.  He  had 
a  beautiful  flower  garden  with  over  100  dif¬ 
ferent  kiuds  of  flowers,  besides  30  different 
roses.  How  beautiful  that  must  have  been. 
James  must  tell  us  more  about  that  country. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:— When  I  wrote  to  you 
last  Spring  I  promised  to  inform  you  as  to  how 
the  crops  turned  nut,  aud  I  row  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  50  different  varieties  of  corn  you 
so  kindly  sent  in  your  Rural  Distribution, 
grew  well,  and  we  could  plaiuly  distinguish 
several  different  varieties,  but  It  was  too  late 
for  thiscouut-ry.  Most  of  the  Flageolet  Beans 
were  frozen.  We  saved  a  few  vines  and  they 
were  very  productive.  The  China-eyed  Beans 
were  productive  but  small.  Tbe  Lima  Beaus 
you  sent  me  came  up  splendidly;  every  beau 
was  iu  its  place  with  fine  healthy  leaves,  and 
I  was  counting  upon  the  prize  I  should  try  for 
when  the  timeeume  for  sending  in  my  reports, 
when  Mr.  Frost  came  marching  along,  and, 

spying  tbe  beaus. 

At  first  he  took  a  nibble, 

Then  he  took  a  bite, 

And  19  of  my  L-tmn  Beuns 
Were  killed  that  frosty  night. 

A  cut  worm  ate  the  other  one,  and  so  I  had  to 
give  up  my  trial  for  the  prize  I  wished  to  get. 
I  did  not  have  very  good  luck  with  my  ducks 
this  year.  The  eggs  got  stale  before  we  had  a 
hen  to  set  them  under.  But  I  will  try  again  aud 
hope  to  have  bettor  luck  the  next  time.  The 
Garden  Treasures  were  lovely.  There  were 
many  that  I  knew  the  names  of.  Uncle  Mark, 
1  think  you  ought  to  scold  some  of  your  neph¬ 
ews  and  uieces  for  not  writing  again.  I  see 
their  first  but  seldom  their  second  letter  iu 
print.  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
put  my  address  at-  the  end  of  my  letter,  and  ask 
some  of  my  Cousins  to  correspond  with  me. 

Your  affectionate  niece,  ei.la  M.  T.  kvanh 
Evauston  Farm,  Muskoda,  Clay  Co.,  Miuu. 

[Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  scold 
the  Cousins?  I  am  sure  they  will  all  write 
again  without  scolding.— uncle  mark.] 
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The  following  rofiVt  are  invariable,  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  eovrespondenre 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijt'erent  term n  wilt  prove 
futile. 

OtiPtHARV  Advertisement*,  per  agate  line. . .  .30  cents. 
One  thousand  Hues  or  uiore.wb  hln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  nguto  line.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  '4  or  more  lines  t 
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Earnest  Soule  planted  a  potato  ball,  aud 
has,  after  a  good  mauy  failures,  secured  some 
seedlings  from  it.  I  hope  Earnest  will  per¬ 
severe  iu  this  work,  and  let  us  know  how  it 
comes  out.  _ 

Sadie  McCombie  lives  far  up  in  Northern 
Michigan.  She  says  they  have  had  two  snow 
storms  already.  The  first  come  on  October 
3d ,  with  sixinches  of  snow.  Winter  is  coming 
upon  us  surely.  One  good  thing  about  that 
northern  country  is  that  there  is  pleuty  of 
good  fuel.  People  can  keep  warm  any  wuy. 
1  hope  all  our  houses  are  well  banked  up  aud 
that  we  all  have  plenty  of  wood  to  burn. 

Charlie  Barnes  bas  joined  the  club.  His 
father  gave  him  a  fine  calf  last  Spring,  and 
also  let  him  raise  corn  on  a  piece  of  good  land. 
That  is  a  good  way  to  make  farmers  out  of 
our  boys  I  think. 

Leonore  Marsac  is  making  a  collection  of 
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HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


Dyspepsia 


Does  not  get  well  of  Itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  tiiey  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  t  ho  agonies  experienced  hytho 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  til  the  stomach,  heart-bum,  sour 
stomach, etc*, causing  mental  depressing,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured, hundreds,  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


AEE  AGES  AND  B<iTi,foktkd*  home_bred  ANJ) 

L  Cows  and  Heifers  II red  to  best  Netherland  and 

hf  f  The  average  Records  of  u  Herd  are  the  true  test  of 

I  A  y*fF  1  ^  Afrr  animat  fnow'i,nK  j11'*  "ntl,5r  Records  have  all  been  made  by 

mil,  ml  uFoonris, 

Five  Cows  have  averaged,  over  iS.tKK)  lbs.  in  a  year,  fen  Cow 
|1  vt  _  have  ay^raved  nver  jlh.ico  ii,s,  to  a  year.  Three  Cows  have  aver- 

HV  know  of  about,  at  Cotes  that  have  made  yearly  records  exceeding 
=  '■**=  ‘  ~ l#,i  00  lbs.,  and  1 1  of  them  are  now  In  our  Herd  and  have  averaaed 

over  17, .f  0  lbs 

Twenty-five  have  averaged  over  16.0(a)  lbs.  In  a  year.  Sixty-three,  the  entire  number  in  the  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records,  including  fourteen  3-year  olds  aud  twenty-oue  3  year  olds,  have  averaged  13,788  lbs 
•»  oz8.  in  a  year. 

BUTTER  RECORDS. 

F  Ive  Cows  have  averaged  30  lbs.  >  ozs.  In  a  week,  Niue  Cows  have  averaged  19  lbs.  1*  oz.  in  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cows  have  averaged  I,  lbs.  6  ozs.  In  a  week.  -Mx  3 year  olds  have  averaged  14  lbs.  4  ozs.  in  a  week, 
t.even  3-year  olds  I  be  entire  number  tested  i  have  averaged  18  lb?.  2  ozs  tn  a  week.  Six  2-year  olds  have  aver- 
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A  GREAT  Mcdicnl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  D.  blllty.  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  hook  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  Hcontalns  Kft  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  is 
invaluable.  So  found  by  (he  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  28  year*  In  (turn  has  probably  nc.ver  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnysician.  300  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  in*  a  finer  work  In  every  leiutn 
mecbautcal,  literary  aud  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  lu  this  country  for$2,Sb,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  it)  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1  00  by 
mat),  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  cent's.  Bend 
now.  bold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association. to  the  o Ulcers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  btfe  should  be  rend  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  all.  London  Lancet. 

There  t$  no  nu  mber  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  -deponauf. 

Address  I  be  Peabu  iy  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker.  No.  I  Bulllueh  Street,  Boston. Mass. .who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  TX T'  A  T  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  hurtled  the  skill  of  aji 

other  physicians  aspecialty.  SuchrpTTXjrCTPT  1? 
treated  succi  -sfully  without  an  A  *1  *  OXjlii 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets; 

1  T  m  a  .  —  


AckxtS  Inking  my  HocssnoT.n  Awnrixsean  have 
money  rcfumM  If  not  satlxlied  with  wliat  they 
make.  Address  V.  P.  Vox  House,  Dayton,  0. 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

t°  use  the  very  best  Butter 
HOMKIHy!  Color  ever  made;  one  that 
Y,  I  »l  »Y  |\TJ  g1  never  turns  rancid,  always 
VyrriiVM^m^Ty  nT  ^ves  a  b  right  natural  oolor, 
7  ■  L  an  d wiil  not  co  to  r  the  buttes- 

J  |  I  DM  H  2  •  ■  millc,  ask  tor  Wells,  Kicii- 
ll  W  H  H  H  Efl  ft  W  anisoa  &  Co's., and  take uo 
(U>MihBrS|I  Other.  Sold  everywhere. 

JaI  ■aIbI  more  of  it  used 

■9  ■  I  HIM  than  of  .vil  r  Tier  maxes  com* 
FA w  J  bined.  Send  for  our  valua- 

BCMbSH  bio  circulars. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  SS  CO..  Burlington.  Vt. 


Childrens’  Sets,  etc.  Also,  many  Novelties  ii 
Oxidized  Silver,  Gold  Inlaid,  and  applied  work 

37  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Factories— Taunton,  Mass. 
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FOP  SALE  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


jStofk  anti  poultry. 


Jfctftiftt  ft  KIN  POUJiDWIIIn 

f hr* ter  M  fa  Ur,  Krrkshin*  A  York 
'I'lpf  Hjrv.  Amithilowm  I'oUwui# 
-iml  Mxfonl  D»n*n  Shrrpanri  Unk 
SroCrh  Sbi'I'hfnl  llor*  U( 

F»«ey  Poultry*  Send  Tor  tiUalo*>» 
™  ftTLKK  Vl'ftJ^KK  hlX).  PkU*.  ft' 


INCUBATORS 


J.  llnibrotii'k, 

Itoinid  lirouk,  \.  .1 


ItaiUn .  Our  MV  h»v-Y,  G  ul«lc  to  Hiim*Mrnl  Poultry 
Kerpluir.  filloi  information  r»CA.r4in^  the  care  sa<l 

mao&gtmcul  of  |HniUrr  ;ell*ho»  * ».!  shAt  tu  how  toma*« 
Incubators,  '.j*  u«  r»I--  anlfc’i  Civ- hatched  chickens.  how  fu 
eur<s  all  [<tu|»ry;  girc*  nutocrou*  il«%igns  »od  plans 

for  approved  [v».  itr  r  ftm**-*  and  jirdi,  directions  for  mar* 

k'MU‘*  p tvswn  Wi.v  pipouitHig,  I«  r^|l>  IDustraf^l  and 

h4,u"'1 1,1  l,ar* 7  <n'**F*-  Every  SkIt  who  keep*  fowu  n^ds 
w'?  w0**  ^  "  h?  hrmuiL  pmi  paid,  UT*on  roet-ipi  of 

only  1  wolve  C  i  »la  1»i  police  aUiops  or  uo  copies  for  20 
''l  I’TON,  Publkbvr,  No.  8  l*urk 


Well  Tested  and  Approved. 

New.  Valuable.  Indispensable  Fruits. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to 

T.  V.  Ml'XBON,  Denison,  Texas. 


Wyandotte*.— Pure  bred  birds,  St  to  *3  apiece. 
Write  for  wants.  J.  T.  Cothran,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


Sold  in  ouo  year  for  breeders. 

The  only  ho*  NQt  Subject  to  Cholera. 
Two  weighed  2.S06  lbs.  Send  f<  r  de- 
scription  of  this  famous  breed,  also 

fowls.  £  T(  SILVtR(  Cleveland,  0. 


ON  30  PAYS’  TRIAL. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


a!AR  HEADQUARTERS 

At  II  tin  A  uth.r  1’Rl  lT  TliKK 

£W  BERRIES  S  vStLHtlUO 

•  EARLY  CLUSTER!© 

NEW  GRAPES 


Jr  P  Q  r  U  C  SURPASS  ALL  OTHER  breeds 
C  n  O  C  I  O  for  Cbeoso  aa  well  ns  for  Bui  ter. 
FAK VIEWS!  -cci) re  a  Bull  of  great  blood  at  a  low 
prior,  uuu  Imptrivi-  j  our  dairy. 

Wc  have  also  Bull*  of  fancy  points,  rtt  to  head 
fashionable  herds  Cows  in  calf  to  th«  best  Jersey 
Bulls  In  America,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  #6 
animals  in  the  herd.  Write  for  what  you  want.  No 
catalogue.  Mention  tills  paper. 

Mll.LRR  A  SlItl.KV,  fVsjeWors, 
FrniiUlln.  Venango  Cwm  l*n. 


Has  a  Pad  lUtrerent  from  all 
others.  I?  cue  -iiaoo.  v  illi  Self- 
.vfiu-tmg  Bull  in  center, adapts 
Itself  to  all  j„ - 1 : : ' ills  of  the 
boitv  while  the  ball  In  theeup 
presses  back  the  irttes- 
_  tines  Just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger,  wubiightpressuretholier- 
nia  Is  held  securely  day  mid  night,  and  a  radical  euro 
certain.  It  is  easv,  durable  mul  cii,*a|i.  Sent  bv  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  KUULtSTOX  l'Kl'SS  CO.,  Chlc*so,  111. 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


VINES — NIAGARA,  SVIIIT 

and  others.  ■Mruivberries,  Itiack- 
berrie*  .tud  Kiispbrrru-s.  Send  for 
I0EL  B0HN£&  St  SON.  Morchautvilla ,  N.  J. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  lMM  T.TRY. 

30  lb.  boxes . #1 .10  I  U>)  it),  bags. ........ .  $3.00 

(10  11).  "  .  2.‘A'i  I  n)  lb,  bnlv .  5. .70 

GRANULATED  HONE. 

30  lb.  boxes . $1  2:>  i  100  lb.  bags . $2  75 

60  lb.  “  .  2  HI  ■  00  lb.  bills  .  3  Id 

<  ill  SI1L1)  OYSTER  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes . JO. 75  |  00  lb  lings . J2.U0 

HO  lb.  ••  .  1.40  s-wi  lb.  bills .  3  25 

Expressly  mamifac Hired  for  fowls  from  superior 
stork.  Pure  and  sweet.  Sent  by  freight  on  receipt  of 
price.  Samples.  5  cents  Flue  ground  Ovater  Snells 
same  price  us  crushed,  f*.  II.  IlKiHl'WOLF  *.Vr 
CO.,  York  Hour  .Mills,  York,  l'euun. 


ORIENTAL  PEARS! 


. . tab  -  LeConte  ami  Kieffer 

1  ears  on  their p"  areot-,  Bartlett  tuid 
pears  on  LeConte  roots  ;  Peen 

To  and  Honey  reaches :  Russian 
Apricots  on  plum.  Peaches  on 
plum  uiul  tested  Russian  Apples, 
Catalogue,  with  facts,  free.  A  targe  and 
general  iL-^or i nu  n t  of  Fruit  Trees* 
Addre*.  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager, 
itunuiiiie  Xureerie*.  Huntsville. Ala* 


THE  FARM  AND  CARDEN 

Is  a  handsomely  printed  monthly  papm  >vith  Ot  ig- 
iuul  1  i ( ei -, I  rulioif,,  and  m  i  homelike,  m-ii- 
sible  sod  nct'uruto  rural  journal. 


INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE 


aud  V  uluubjo  I  n  form  at  ion  fr.wn  every  State  iu 

G  U  ti  on,  but  no 

"V  nonsrnsr  or 
K  ip'  \  Stolen  ideas, 

■tfjr  \  It  is  an  nu- 

y  \  tbority  on 

I  \  FRUITS 

(L  AVEJ5E- 

L;-n  Kit* 

'*) )  Iksk t 

A  /y  /pans  for 

,  /those  who 

/  /raise  cliick- 

/  *ns  for  profit, 

l  /and  is  sore  to 

•J  /surprise,  interest 

y.  alui  please  jx>u. 


The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  a  full  line  of  fruit 
aud  ornamental  stock,  A  ildOO  OPENING  FOR 
HONEST,  ENERGETIC  MEN.  The  business  easily 
learned.  Full  Instruction*  -  iven  New  England  ap¬ 
plicants  address  Us  ai  Boston,  Mass,:  York  State  aud 
'Vest,  at  Geueva.  N.  Y..  Penn..  N,  J-.  Pel..  Md..  and 
South,  at  l'hlia.  Stare  age.  If.  G.  (  11ASEA  OO. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 


bFull  treatiacon  Improved 

methoda,  yields,  profits,  pricea 

and  general  wtaUatca.  FREE. 

AMERICAN  MAN  F’Q  CO. 

’  'la  T)  WATNXflSORO.  PA. 


V  ^-Oi i nt>  of  each  ten  trial 
- -s^^Tiibseribers  bocom*  per¬ 
manent  readers  and  their  iufluanoo  to  send  more 
names.  Experience  having  t-»»glH  '<8  thin,  we  feel  cer- 
eertain  that  jt  will  pay  us  to  make  A  LIBERAL 
OFFER  to  induce  every  one  to  try  the  puper. 


MORRIS,  LITTLE  &  SON, 

JfanH/'aofuVr,’  Brooklyn,  E.  IL,  N .  Y„  Box  3. 
nmlTfnni'HKier,  Engluud. 


WOMAN  dll  BB  l>  IOC  1V*'  <«“*- 
ANTED  TO  ITIAHR  I  £3  PROFIT. 

skint  orders  for  our  celebrated  oil  portraits.  Previous 
cnowledg,.  of  the  business  unnecessary .  Outfit 

i’ree.  The  agent  realizes  SB8  profit  per  week  on  only  4 
irders  per  day.  Reilly  Bros.  ,t  Co.,  Hi  Broome  St.,  N.  Y 

full  let  of  onaamontal  Hl,l.l«n-name  Cards,  and  Agents* 
Sample  Book  of  Novelties,  Jewelry,  etc.,  5  cents.  . 
--  STAR  TUBLIS1UNU  CO,  Susiros,  Co**,  J 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Fructlcnl  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lu  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur¬ 
ed  by  BROOKS  &  PARSONS, Addlson.Steuben  Co., N.Y 


To  every  reader  of  this  who  will  send  oi  IOf  ,  in  stamps 
or  silver,  we  will  send  THE  FARM  AND  GAKDKN” 
on  trial  for  three  months  Please  accept  this  trial  oiler 
at  once,  if  only  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  bt»  agreeably  disappointed.  Address  at  once, 
“FARM  AND  GARDEN,”  725  Filbert  St., 
)  (Mention  this  jxifer.)  i’biludelphiu,  Pt> 


PERSONALS. 


Farmkr  Dalrvmple,  of  Dakota,  has  har¬ 
vested  210,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year, 

Mr.  Cleveland's  regular  contribution  to 
church  collections  bn  Sundays  is  a  crisp  one- 
doliar'  bill. 

Rumor  has  it  that  President  Eliot,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  married  his  second  wife  a  month  after 
falling  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 

Ham  Toy',  a  Sacramento  Chinaman,  who 
was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  striking  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  hatchet,  pleaded  as  a  justification 
that  she  was  his  wife. 

David  Tiffany*,  of  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  injured 
his  band  in  a  corn  husker  a  few  days  ago  and 
died  of  lockjaw.  Exactly  a  year  ago  his  son 
met  a  similar  fate  in  the  same  manner. 

A  Chinese  banker,  Han  Qua,  of  Canton,  is 
said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  world. 
He  pays  taxes  upon  an  estate  of  $450,000,000, 
aud  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $1,400,000,000. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Fannin  County,  Texas, 
registered  live  young  Democrats  at  one  birth 
last  week — Masters  Cleveland,  Hendricks, 
Bayard,  Manning  and  Cbenowith  Thompson. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  never  saw  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  life.  How 
fervent  would  be  his  lordship’s  gratitude  if  he 
could  only  add  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
him. 

Senator  Sawyer  has  bought  a  $05,000 
tract  of  pine  land  in  Northern  Michigan  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  his  grandchildren.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  increase  in  value  will  make 
them  rich. 

Col.  John  Peter  Richardson’s  father, 
two  uncles  and  one  cousin  have  filled  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  in  South  Carolina,  and 
now  Col.  John  Peter  is  willing  to  run  for  the 
Governorship  himself. 

Mr,  SANKEY|^^wevivalist,  finds  that  his 
most  popular  :  “Jtsus  of  Nazareth 

Passelb  by,”  Persuaded,”  “Hold  the 

Fort,”  and  the  “Ninety  and  Niue.”  Mr.  San- 
key  composed  the  music  for  the  last  song. 

Mb.  Walter  Rye,  in  his  just  published 
history  of  Norfolk.  England,  traees  the  noble 
name  of  Howard  to  Hogward,  and  of  Bulwer 
to  Bu)lwait|^L'i.i||ying  that  the  founders  of 
the  familits^H»a’Bineherds  and  herdsmen. 

Hx-Pni'fflfcNT  Arthur  is  so  bothered  by 
persons  who  request  him  to  sign  all  sorts  of 
documents  aud  petitions  that  be  has  made  it 
his  rule,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  and  in 
justice  to  every  oue,  not  to  sign  any  petition. 

Count  Vow  Moltkk,  whose  nearness  to 
death  is  occasionally  cabled,  is  really  wonder¬ 
fully  healthy  and  vigorous  for  his  years  and 
has  just  celebrated  his  eighty -sixth  birthday 
surrouuded  by  bis  family  on  his  Silesian  es¬ 
tate. 

Captian  Burton,  the  great  English  travel¬ 
er,  speaks  all  modern  tongues  and  is  a  fine 
conversationalist.  In  personal  appearance  he 
is  not  unlike  John  A.  Logan,  and  his  long 
residence  in  Oriental  climes  has  browned  his 
face  to  a  tropical  but  agreeable  color. 

Senator  Camkuo.n  has  just  returned  from 
a  six  months’  residence  in  Sierra  Madre  Vil¬ 
lage,  Los  Augeles  County,  California,  whither 
he  weut  for  his  health  by  direction  of  his 
physicians.  He  is  much  improved  and  pro¬ 
nounces  California’s  climate  delightful,  but  a 
trifle  hot  during  parts  of  the  Summer. 

The  noble  house  of  Tollemache— Earls  of 
Dysart— is  noted  for  its  peculiarities;  iu  the 
nutter  of  names,  for  oue  tbiug.  A  junior 
member  u  few  years  ago  named  his  two 
daughters  Mabel  Helmingham  Ethel  Hunting- 
tower  Beatrice  Blazeuberrie  Evaugeline  Vise 
de  Louisa  de  Grelana  Plantagenet  Tordmog 
Saxonia,  and  Lyonesse  Matilda  Dora  Ida  Ag¬ 
nes  Ernestine  Cuizon  Paulet  Wilbraham 
Joyce  Euguie  Bentley  Saxonia  Dysart  Plan¬ 
tagenet. 

One  of  Ferdinand  Ward’s  complaints  is  that 
he  has  to  eat  with  1,185  other  prisoners,  and 
that  he  cannot  eat  the  food  they  give  him. 
He  is  represented  as  drawing  his  knuckles 
across  his  eyes,  in  which  the  moisture  had 
gathered,  as  he  said  this.  No  doubt  Ward  re¬ 
grets  Ludlow  Street  Jail  and  the  luxuries 
that  money  would  buy  him  there.  But  the 
young  Napoleon  of  Fraud  should  remember 
that  the  great  Napoleou  himself  was  not 
pleased  with  St.  Helena  auy  more  than  he  is 
with  Sing  Sing. 

The  lust  tbiug  at  which  General  McClellan 
worked  on  the  day  of  his  death  was  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  was 
preparing  a  sei'ies  of  articles  for  the  Century 
Magazine,  uud  the  first  of  them  was  to  bo  one 
on  Antietam,  It  wus  not  finished.  From  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves  of  a  book  lying  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  table  when  he  died  protruded  numerous 
pages  of  manuscript.  The  book  was  au  au¬ 
thority  the  General  had  been  consulting  and 
the  manuscript  was  the  half  written  article 
on  bis  most  famous  battle. 
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tjmttorous. 

“Tommy,  my  son,  what  is  longitude?”  “A 
clothes-line.  papa,”  “Prove  it,  my  son.” 
“Because  it  stretches  from  pole  to  pole.” 

An  engraver  recently  made  this  mistake: 

“Mr.  and  Mrs. - respectfully  request  your 

presents  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter.” 

“This  is  a  nice  time  to  come  home,  and  a 
nice  state  you’re  in.”  she  said.  llNiee  time! — 
nice  state?  Thanks,  lovely.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  scold  me.” 

Woman  has  to  wait  until  she  is  asked  before 
she  can  marry.  She  has  no  voice  in  the  matter 
until  after  the  ceremony.  Then  she  knows 
how  to  fnake  up  for  lost  time. 

School  Teacher:  “Which  is  the  highest 
mountain  iu  our  State?”  Boy:  “Sing  Sing.” 
Teacher:  “Why?”  Boy:  “Father  went  up  a 
year  ago,  and  hasn’t  come  down  yet.” 

“Kind  Words  Never  Die.”— How  bitterly 
does  a  man  realize  that  truth  when  he  sees  all 
the  kindest  words  he  ever  used  in  his  life, 
glaring  at  him  from  his  published  letters  in  a 
breach  of  promise  suit. 

A  young  man,  having  asked  a  girl  if  he 
might  go  home  with  her  from  singing  class 
and  been  refused,  said:  “You  are  as  full  of  airs 
asa  mmical  box.”  “Perhaps  so,”  she  retorted; 
“but  if  I  am,  I  don’t  go  with  a  crank.” 

Jinks:  “Your  wife  is  making  a  crazy  quilt, 
isn’t  she?”  Minks  laughingly):  “Why,  yes; 
hut  it  is  a  great  secret.  How  did  you  know?” 
Jinks:  “That  patch  on  your  coat  looks  as  if  it 
was  sewed  on  by  yourself.”  Minks,  (sadly): 
“It  was.” 

The  “course  of  true  love,”  traced  by  letters 
in  a  breach  of  promise  suit  read,  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “Dear  Mr.  Smith,”  “My  dear  John,” 
“My  darling  Johu,”  “My  own  darling  Jack,” 
"My  darling  John,”  “Dear  Johu,”  “Dear  Sir,” 
“Sir,”  and  all  was  over. 

A  YO0N  G-society  man,  whose  mind  ran  on 
some  other  subject,  acknowledged  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner  as  follows:  “Your  kind  invita 
tia®  for  Thursday  evening  is  accepted  with 
regret.”  He  then  lay  awake  all  Thursday 
night  wondering  why  his  hostess  treated  him 
so  coldly. 

*  Got  any  cow  b-lls?”  “Yqg,  step  this  way.” 
‘These  are  too  small  Haven't  you  any  larger?” 
“No,  sir,  the  largest  ones  are  all  sold.”  llus- 
ticus  started  til,  and  got  as  far  as  the  door, 
when  the  clerk  called  after  him:  “Look  here, 
stranger,  take  one  of  tDese  small  bells  for  your 
cow,  and  you  won’t  have  half  the  trouble  in 
iind'ng  her;  for  when  you  hear  her  bell  you 
will  always  know  she  can’t  be  far  cff.”  The 
farmer  bought  the  bell. 


g$t£Kllantou£  gUvfrtteittfl, 


CAN’T  GET  IT. 

Diabetes,  Brlglit's  Disease.  Kidney,  Urinary  or 
Liver  complaints  cannot  be  contrail' d  by  yiu  or 
your  family  If  Hod  Biittrs  are  used,  and  If  you 
alreany  have  any  of  these  nlsea-es  Ilnu  Bil  tersls  t'  e 
only  meolclnt-  that  will  positively  enre  you  Don't 
forget  this,  and  don’t  get  some  puffed  up  stuff  that 
will  only  harm  you 

ANSWER  THIS 

Can  you  find  a  ou;e  of  Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys.  Diabetes, Urinary  or  Liver  Complaints  that  Is 
cuiable.  that  Hop  Bluets  lias  not  or  cannot  cure? 
Ask  your  n  lglibors  If  they  can. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Will  both  be  sent,  one  year  each,  to  any  person  not 
a  subscriber  to  The  Independent,  lor  *4.25.  The  regu¬ 
lar  piiee  of  both  is  *5  Make  remittances  to  The 
Independent ,  V,  o.  Box  2737,  \ew  York 

THE  INDEPENDENT. 
The  London  Spectator  Buys  The  Independent  is  “the 
most  inllucntlu!  religious  organ  In  the  States.” 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogn.  free,  on  application.  Send  for  it. 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co., 
Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  Chicago.  III. 


UULrU  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest,  inducements  ever©? 
fere-d.  Now’s  your  time  to  ©.tap 
orders  fur  oar  celebrated  Tea* 
Hud  Coll eea.and  »eoa  rs>  a  beaut', 
fttl  Gold  Band  orMo»*  Rose  Uhin* 

— — - —  Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

*d  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  fU,  nr  Gold  Band  Mow 
Tor  full  particulars  address 
lICAN  TEA  CO„ 

!  Veset,  So,  New  York, 


will  buy  the  Best  Single-Strap  Buggy  or 
Road-Oart  Harness  iu  the  United  States 
for  the  price.  Rubber  or  Nickel  Trim¬ 
mings.  4o-page  Catalogue  free. 

King  &'  Co.,  Owego.N.  Y. 


PATENTS  P-  SIMPSON.  Washington,  D. 


obtained. 


C.  No  pay  asked  fur  patent  until 
Write  for  Inventors'  Gnide. 


P 


ORTABIE  GRINDING  MHLS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  re 

funded.  t  TI AKLE8  KAE8TNEK  A  CO., 
30'A  to  31  ‘i  South  Canal  Si.,  Chicago. 


YDIIU’C  Star  Chums.  Rapid  lee  Cream  Kreesters,  Itn 
orAIR  w  proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  made  <>f  CEDAR. 
nuilDklC  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
uNUHRo.  Clement  A  Dunbar.  Phllndeiohlu.  Pu. 


WORK 


FOR  A  LI,  !  85  to  88  per  ilny  easily 
made.  Cost  I  v  outfit  F'REF.  Address 

I*.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


llAF  all  the  SAWS  I  ever  saw  saw,  1  never  saw  a 
U  saw  saw  like  this  saw  saws.”  Universal  verdict 
rfall  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
Sawing  Machine.  £,  Q.  Uachiowy  Co.,  Bittl#  Crook.  MiOh. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ANGLING. 

Sportsman:  “Say  my  little  girl,  won’t  you  please  drive  that  cow  away?  She’s  drinking  all 
the  water  and  I  can’t  catch  any  fish.” 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 
all  Small  Grains.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
as  they  sharpen  themselves  on  being  re¬ 
versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Easton  Jtranch  Ofiloe,  416  North  llroad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  C0„ 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

READ  “THIS 


Pt 
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Send  fc  Catalogue. 

MEV&  N  THIS  PAPER.  -"*£WS  CAN 

£  Tested  and  Endorsed  t»y  ioo  Agricultural  Journals. 

Farmed  Fireside  wiy*:  j 
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ROYAL  DUKE.  Fig  500.  From  Nature.  (See  page  804.) 


ROYAL  DUKE. 

IN  the  large  cities  of  this  country  there  is, 
and  always  will  be,  an  un tillable  demand  for 
a  class  of  large,  blocky  horses  for  heavy  dray 
and  truck  use.  A  load  of  from  two  to  foiir 
tons  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  one  scarcely 
ever  sees  one  of  less  than  SO  hundred-weight, 
while  the  wagons  themselves  will  average 
well  nigb  a  ton.  Speed  in  such  horses  counts 
tor  but  little;  what  is  wanted  is  an  active, 
hardy,  healthy  horse  of  from  1,1100  to  1,600 
pounds,  with  good  limbs  and  tough,  souud 
feet.  Horses  of  this  sort  are  produced  by 
crossing  some  of  the  heavy  sires  of  Europe 
upon  the  common  mares  of  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  country.  In  many  sections  the 
Clydesdales  have  been  used  as  sires  and  have 
produced  very  satisfactory  results,  and  many 
of  the  truck  horses  which  one  daily  sees  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  being  the  results  of 
such  a  cross. 

We  show  this  week,  at  Fig.  500,  the  head  of 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Clydesdale,  Royal  Duke 
l3353j  1603.  The  number  in  brackets  is  that 
under  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Scottish  Clydesdale  Stud  Book, 
aud  the  other  is  the  number  of  his  registry  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  American  Clj'des- 
dale  Stud  Book.  Royal  Duke  was  foaled  May 
25,  1882,  and  was  sired  by  Farmer  (286),  win¬ 
ner  of  the  prize  at  the  Highland  Society’s 
Show  at  Dumfries,  in  1870,  and  sire  of  many 
noted  prize  winners,  among  them  “Druid,” 
Royal  Duke's  dam,  "Bloss  of  Masterton” 
(106S),  by  the  famous  prize  winner  “Don¬ 
ald  Dinnie”  (1 1 16),  which  gained  first  prize  at 
the  Centennial  of  1876.  His  grandam 
“Dainty”  was  by  “Dainty  Darie”  (211),  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  aud  silver  medal  at 
the  Higblaud  Society’s  Show  at  Aberdeen,  in 
1858.  If  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  prize 
winning  ancestry  is  of  any  account,  “Royal 
Duke”  should  prove  a  very  tine  animal,  and 
for  a  colt  of  bis  age,  he  gives  high  promise  of 
being  worthy  of  his  ancestors.  He  is  well 
made,  has  good  limbs  and  feet,  and  his  face, 
and  particularly  his  bright  eye,  show  him  to 
be  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  brains,  and 
brains  are  of  rare  value  in  man  or  horse. 
“Royal  Duke”  is  one  of  the  large  and  line  stud 
of  Clydesdale  horses  owned  by  Powell  Broth¬ 
ers,  of  Sbadeland  Farm,  Springboro,  Craw¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  who  deal  not  only  in  Clydes¬ 
dales,  but  in  Percherons,  English  draft  horses, 
trotters  and  Shetland  ponies. 


Ctiural  topics. 


©xpftimm  <Sr0«ttd0  of  tlu 

SHOULD  WE  SELECT  SEED  POTATOES  FROM 
THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  HILLS. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Dr.  Sturtevant  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  stated  that  he 
found  that  pot  itoes  selected  for  “seed”  from 
the  most  prolific  hills  gave  greater  yields  than 
the  “seed"  selected  from  hills  yielding  the 
smallest  number  and  weight  of  tubers, 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  commenting  upon 
this,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  takes  the  view 
that  “furl  her  experiments  will  show  that  this 
increased  productiveness  will  not  continue  to 
hold,  because  the  reason  for  the  greater  or 
less  yield  was  probably  only  an  accident  of 
circumstances,  due  to  specially  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  set  made  to  form  the  hill,  or  to 
being  highly  fertilized,  or  to  some  such  cause 
that  gave  it  this  temporary  advantage;  and 
that  tbe  chances  are  all  against  any  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  being  made  by  such  selec¬ 
tions.  ” 

This  is  certainly  a  very  important  question. 
A  potato  is  a  peculiar  stem  with  buds. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  which  gives  it  value  as 
food,  which  is  starchy,  tender  and  whole¬ 
some.  When  these  swollen  stems  are  planted, 
the  buds  (eyes)  grow,  tbe  same  as  any  other 
buds,  and  from  the  underground  portion  of 
these  shoots  issue  roots  and  other  stems,  the 
extremities  of  which  swell,  forming  tubers. 
Some  of  these  grow  large  and  shapely ;  others 
small  and  ill  shapen.  Still  others  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  form  as  the  season  advances,  even 
as  the  vines  die  and  the  tubers  are  harvested. 
Every  so  called  variety  of  potato  has,  when 
all  its  needs  are  supplied,  a  certain  limit  as  to 
size  and  perfection.  All  tubers  which  do  not 
so  develop  are  retarded  or  injured  in  one  way 
or  another.  Some  are  harmed  by  drought  or 
by  too  much  moisture ;  some  by  insects;  while 
the  shape  is  modified  by  the  heaviness  or 
lightness  of  the  soil,  by  stones  or  by  growing 
too  closely  together.  Potatoes  grown  in  pure 
sand,  and  fed  with  liquid  food,  are  always 
BinuoLh  and  perfect  In  form ;  that  is  perfect 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  particular 
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variety  cultivated.  It  may  well  be  thought 
that  any  irregularity  in  shape,  due  to  stones 
or  a  too  compact  soil,  etc. .  would  uever  be  re¬ 
peated  and  become  fixed  were  such  deformed 
potatoes  planted  again  and  again.  It  seems 
reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  those 
tubers  which  are  harmed  by  parasites  or  rot 
or  insects  have  thereby  sustained  iujurie3 
which,  decomposing  the  tissue,  must  weaken 
the  virility  of  the  buds  and  shoots.  The  small 
erand  smallest  potatoes  of  a  crop  are  those 
which  have  been  dwarfed  from  some  cause. 
Tbe  formation  of  more  tubers  than  the  parent 
plant  could  support  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause; 
and  the  formation  of  tubers  too  late  to  mature 
is,  no  doubt,  another.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture  whether,  in  tbe  former  case, 
the  dwarfed  potatoes  are  possessed  of  as  much 
vigor  as  tbe  largest  ones.  But,  in  the  latter 
case,  all  analogies  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
immature  tubers,  as  well  as  immature  cuttings 
of  any  kind,  will  produce  comparatively  feeble 
plants.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  weak¬ 
ened  constitution  of^rape  vines  grown  from 
green  wood. 

What  is  called  “bud  variation”  is,  as  is  well 
known,  common  euougb.  Thus  it  is  we  have 
many  of  our  most  prized  ornamental  plants,  as, 
for  example,  weeping  aud  variegated  trees, 
shrubs  and  house  plants.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  a  willow,  growing  here,  a  few  branches 
of  which  bore  leaves  splashed  and  striped 
with  bright  yellow.  By  starting  cuttings  from 
the  variegated  shoots  for  several  generations, 
the  variegation  has  become  fixed,  while  the 
original  tree  has  now  nearly  lost  its  variega¬ 
tion.  Similar  cases  often  occur  with  potatoes. 
We  have  now  a  purple-skinned  potato  that 
matured  on  a  plaut  all  the  other  tubers  of  which 
were  buff-skinned,  and  tbe  potatoes  are  nota¬ 
bly  differeut  in  quality.  If  such  qualities  may 
be  fixed  by  selection,  why  may  not  also  in¬ 
creased  productiveness  be  fixed  by  selection? 
Let  us  now  speak  of  the  variations  which  occur 
in  young  seedliug  potatoes  which,  we  fancy, 
will  give  emphasis  to  the  view  we  have  taken, 
viz  that  productiveness  may  be  increased  by 
selecting,  not  only  tubers  from  the  best  hills, 
but,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  shapeliest  and 
most  perfect  individuals  in  such  hills. 

Let  us  sow  seeds— true  seeds  from  the  fruit 
or  seed-ball.  Each  plaut  may  produce,  let  us 
say,  15  tubers  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
an  egg.  They  will  also  vary  in  shape.  Some 
will  be  round  and  smooth;  others  pointed  at 
the  ends,  others  long  and  slender.  Every  ex¬ 
perienced  seedling  potato  grower  knows  that 
he  can  generally  secure  the  shape  desired  by 
planting  tubers  of  that  shape  and  then  again 
selecting  the  same  shape  from  the  next  crop, 
until  the  variety  is  considered  established  and 
ready  to  turn  upon  the  market.  From  the 
same  seedling  plant,  therefore,  he  can  often¬ 
times  propagate  varieties  which  shall  be 
round,  flattened,  cylindrical,  or  “kidney-” 
shaped.  Seedling  potatoes  often,  also,  vary 
in  color, and  tbe  color  can  be  fixed  by  selection, 
as  we  have  described.  No  less  does  the  pro¬ 
duct  ivoncss  o(  tubers  from  the  same  seedling 
plant  vary.  This  we  have  seen  in  oar  experi¬ 
ence  again  and  again.  The  tubers  from  an 
original  seedliug  plant  will  vary  in  yield  as 
much  as  they  will  vary  in  shape  or  color,  or 
in  depth  of  eyes.  We  do  not  kuow  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  originators  of  new  potatoes,  but  we 
do  know  that  some  of  them  select  for  the 
second  plantiug  those  tubers  which  closely  re¬ 
semble  one  another  in  shape  and  general  ap¬ 
pearance  without  the  least  regard  for,  or  any 
knowledge  of,  their  different  yielding  powers. 
Tbe  next  season  selection  is  again  made  from 
these  according  to  appearance,  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  etc.  Finally  the  new  variety  is  ready  to 
be  sold.  The  tubers  bring  from  25  cents  to 
$1.00  a  pound  and  single  potatoes  are  sent  all 
over  the  country.  Is  it  surprising  that  many 
report  that  the  new  potato  is  irameusely 
productive,  while  others  report  otherwise? 
Further  tbau  this ;  wo  know  of  seedling-pota¬ 
to  growers  that  select  tubers  from  more  than 
one  hill  if  the  seed  planted  is  the  same  and  tbe 
appearance  of  tubers  of  the  different  seedlings 
is  she  same.  According  to  this,  a  dozen  or 
more  kinds  differing  in  productiveness  and  in 
quality  are  sent  out  under  the  same  uauie. 
Evidently  we  should  gain  in  such  cases  by 
selectiug  the  best  tubers  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  hills.  Evidently  again,  farmer  Jones, 
may  find  the  new  seedling  of  a  better  quality 
and  a  greater  yielder  than  farmer  Brown, 
who  purchased  the  “seeds”  from  the  same 
seedsman  and  gave  tbe  same,  or  even  better, 
cultivation.  The  fact  is  that  the  two  men 
plant  and  raise  potatoes  which  are  really  dif¬ 
ferent  in  quality  and  productiveness,  though 
to  all  outward  appearances  they  are  much  the 
same. 

TESTS  OF  NEW  POTATOES. 


SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

The  soil  Is  a  moist,  mellow  loam.  luclinliiB  a  little 
to  clay,  and  tills  U  the  fllili  consecutive  year  lu 
which  potatoes  have  been  raised  on  It.  It  has  re¬ 
ceived  liberal  quantities  of  potato  concentrated  fer¬ 


tilizers  and  occasional  dressings  of  salt,  kalnlt,  bone, 
etc.,  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  1.3U0  pounds  to  the  acre 
altogether.  Trenches  two  spades  wide,  five  Inches 
deep  and  three  feet  apart,  as  In  past  seasons,  were 
dug.  The  soil  in  the  bottom  was  raked  mellow,  the 
pieces  (two  eyes  ouch),  placed  one  foot  apart  upon 
this,  and  then  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil.  The 
fertilizers  were  then  evenly  strewn,  and  the  trench 
filled  to  the  surface.  The  cultivation  Is  done  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  entirely  with  wheel  cultivators,  and 
between  the  plains  with  the  hoe.  Very  little  hoeing 
Is  required  since  the  plants  meet,  before  the  woods 
start.  The  soil  Is  turner  hilled- up  about  the  plants, 
but  kept  at  tbe  same  level  over  the  entire  plot.  In 
testing  new  potatoes  here,  our  object  Is  to  ascertain 
tholr  quality,  growth  of  vine,  time  of  maturity  and 
the  greatest  field  of  which  they  are  capable  In  a 
rich  soil  especially  prepared  fur  them. 

Again  we  begin  our  reports  of  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes,  which  have  been  sent  here 
by  the  originators  to  be  tested  and  reported 
upon,  as  well  as  others  which  we  have  our¬ 
selves  sent  for;  tbe  object  being  that  our 
readers  may  be  guided  in  tbeir  selections  by 
our  reports,  and  so  avoid  the  expense  aud 
trouble  of  experimenting  for  themselves. 
Careful  portraits  will  be  presented  of  atlof  the 
S3  kinds  planted  last  season,  which  we  thought 
to  be  of  any  promise. 

Thorburn  Potato. — Vines  medium.  About 
as  early  as  the  Early  Rose.  Planted  April  15, 
matured  August  13.  Only  four  pieces  (two 
eyes  each)  were  planted.  The  yield  was  7V2' 
pounds,  26  tubers,  of  which  24  were  of  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  The  best  live  weighed  two 
pounds  nine  ounces.  Shape  cyliudrical- 
oblong,  sometimes  a  little  flattened.  Eyes 
medium  in  number  and  prominence.  Skin, 
white.  Eaten  the  day  they  were  dug.  Flesh, 
white;  quality,  perfect,  beiug  dry,  mealy  and 
fine  grained.  This  potato  is  of  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  or  Early  Rose  class.  The  yield  per 
acre  at  the  above  rate  would  be  4.53.75  bushels. 
This  potato  will  be  introduced  by  Thorburn  & 
Co.  of  New  York.  See  Fig.  501,  page  805. 

Early  Flower.— Sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crane  of  Danbury,  Coun.,  who  claims  that 
“it  is  earlier  than  E.  Rose;  will  yield  nearly 
twice  as  much,  aud  better  in  many  respects: 
they  will  cook  white  and  mealy,  and  are 
fine  in  flavor.” 

Here  it  matured  with  the  E.  Rose.  Four 
pieces  (two  eyes  each)  were  planted,  and  the 
yield  was  eight  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  481 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  were  48  tubBrs, 
of  which  36  were  marketable.  Best  five 
weighed  onepouud  15  ounces.  Shape  oblong, 
generally  a  little  flattened.  Eyes.medium;skio, 
buff  white.  Eaten  Oct.  21.  Flesh  not  quite 
white,  inclining  to  a  faint  tint  of  yellow.  Not 
as  mealy  as  the  Early  Rose.  See  Fig.  502, 
page  805. 

Sunset. — Sent  by  G.  H.  Benner,  box  40, 
Croton,  Licking  Co.,  O.,  who  said  it  was 
grown  from  “Pringle’s  hybridized"  seed.  Four 
pieces  only  were  planted,  which  yielded  5)J 
pounds  or  at  the  rate  of  333.75  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  were  21  tubers— 16  marketable. 
Best  five  weighed  two  pounds  seven  ounces. 
Skin  pink.  Eyes  rather  deep.  Shape  oblong- 
flattened,  sometimes  cylindrical  elliptical.  It 
is  a  late  potato.  Eaten  Nov,  7.  Yellowish- 
white  flesh,  not  very  dry. 

Straggler. — Also  from  Mr.  Benner.  A 
seedling  of  Brownell’s  Superior.  Late.  Light 
skin;  long,  tubular;  few  eyes;  very  smboth. 
Mostly  too  small  for  market.  Yield  incon¬ 
siderable. 

Jack  and  Diantha,  two  seedlings  from 
John  McLeod,  Lynden,  Ont.,  Can.,  so  nearly 
failed  with  us  that  a  detailed  report  seems 
unnecessary. 
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FATTENING  LAMBS. 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  BREED 

is  a  questiou  confronting  the  novice  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  investigations,  and  on 
the  decision  of  it  will  depend  much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Time  was  when  a  lamb  could  not  be  got 
too  large;  when  of  two  flocks  equally  well 
fattened,  the  larger  lambs  would  bring  the 
most  money  per  pound ;  but  for  some  reason 
the  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  ease  for  the 
past  two  years.  Last  Spring,  especially,  a 
lot  of  lambs  weighing  from  75  to  60  pounds 
each  would  absolutely  sell  for  more  money 
per  head  than  those  equally  fat  and  weighing 
from  100  to  110  pounds.  While  such  a  state 
of  the  market  exists,  there  are  other  charac¬ 
teristics  more  important  than  size,  such  as 
compact  form,  a  large  amount  of  wool  and 
(so  long  as  they  have  a  marketable  value)  black 
legs  and  faces.  k 

THOROUGHBRED  MERINOS, 

while  having  an  abundance  of  wool,  and  that 
of  a  desirable  kind,  are  by  far  too  small  and 
of  too  slow  growth.  While  the  mature 
wethers  are  of  good  size  and  among  the  most 
desirable  of  all  sheep  for  fattening,  the 
lambs  are  small,  grow  very  slowly,  and  it  is  al¬ 


most  impossible  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
food  eaten,  and,  of  course,  they  should  liot  be 
chosen. 

THE  LONG  WOOLS, 

such  as  Leicesters,  Cots  wolds,  etc.,  are  too 
large  and  coarse,  and  though  their  wool  is 
long,  it  is  not  large  in  quantity,  and  the  meat 
becomes  entirely  too  fat  and  greasy,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  these  sheep  do  not  take  so  kindly  to 
confinement,  and  to  yarding  so  closely  as  is 
desirable. 

all  The  downs 

are  good  mutton  sheep,  and  all  have  black 
faces  and  legs;  but  iu  our  experience  they  are, 
as  pure  breds,  too  high-priced,  have  not 
enough  wool,  and  at  present  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed  in  8uflicieut  numbers,  and  from  their 
habits  we  doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  bred  iu 
numbers  sufficient  to  meet  such  a  want,  were 
they  the  most  desirable  for  thia  purpose . 

A  DOWN-MERINO  CROSS, 
all  thiugs  considered,  is  the  ideal  lamb  for 
wiuter-feeding.  The  Merino  mother  gives 
short  legs,  large  body,  fine  wool  and  a  large 
quautity.and  a  hardy  constitution.  Tbe  Down 
sire  gives  quick  growth,  a  large  proportion  of 
lean  meat,  length  of  wool  and  a  black  face  aud 
legs.  Of  the  Dowus  as  sires,  we  prefer  the 
Shropshires  and  Hampshires  as  of  very  nearly 
equal  value;  next  the  South- Downs,  Oxfords, 
etc.  The  reason  of  our  preference  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  Shropshire  has  the  smallest  head, 
which  he  imparts,  aud  he  also  gives  the  black¬ 
est  face  aud  legs  to  the  half-bred  lamb,  thus 
reducing  the  loss  of  ewes  in  lambing,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  greatest  value  to  the  offspring. 

THE  RAISLVG  OF  CROSS-BRED  LAMBS 

is  a  business  (let  us  say  by  way  of  parenthesis) 
which  the  Western  farmer,  who  is  too  far 
away  from  the  large  cities  to  be  able  to  raise 
or  fatten  lambs  for  market,  should  not  neglect. 
There  is  already  in  all  the  older  portions  of 
the  country  a  demand  for  thousands  of  this 
class  of  lambs  for  feeding  purposes,  and  at  a 
price  per  head  more  than  he  can  get  for  full- 
grown  three  year- old  wethers,  and  this  de¬ 
mand  is  rapidly  growing-And  can  never  be  so 
fully  supplied  that  there  wTH  not  be  use  for 
all  that  may  be  raised,  InNPfet  paying  prices. 
The  keeper  of  a  Merino  flock  should  select  out 
the  most  undesirable  ewes  for  breeding  full- 
bloods  to  continue  his  flock,  and  on  these  use 
Shropshire,  Hampshire  or  other  Down  males, 
coupling  them  at  such  time  as  to  have  tbe 
lambs  dropped  in  May,  so  as  u>  have  them 
five  months  old  and  of  65  to  70  pounds’  weight 
in  October,  when  they  will  readily  bring  from 
$2  to  f  4  per  head,  according  to  the  location 
and  year. 


HOW  MUCH  VENTILATION 
is  necessary  in  a  stock  tiara  50x60  feet?  This 
question  is  asked  by  several,  and  one  friend  in 
Ohio  says  that  in  the  cut  of  our  new  barn  he 
noticed  only  one  ventilator.  Now,  the  fact  is 
that  cut  was  made  before  the  barn  was  en¬ 
tirely  finished,  and  the  ventilators,  not  being 
on,  were  forgotten.  There  is  one  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  cupola  and  each  end.  They  are  18 
inches  square  up  through  the  barn,  and  the  part 
coming  through  the  roof  and  the  cap  are  of 
galvanized  iron.  In  a  barn,  50x60  feet,  to  be 
filled  with  sheep  aud  cows,  three  are  ample; 
two  would  do  very  well,  and  probably  be 
plenty  If  made  18  inches  square.  They  may, 
like  ours,  pass  up  through  the  mows  by  the 
side  of  a  post,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way,  aud 
wheajthey  reach  the  roof,  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  ridge,  between  two  rafters  on  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  boards,  and  should  then  go  up 
through  the  ridge  and  a  couple  of  feet,  more 
or  less,  above,  and  be  surmounted  by  some 
Bort  of  a  hood  to  keep  water  out.  The  lower 
end  should  have  a  slide  or  door,  so  that  it  may 
be  opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure. 

When  iu  the  right  place  for  such  use,  the 
veutilating  trunks  may  be  made  large  enough 
and  be  used  as  chutes  down  which  hay  or 
straw  can  be  thrown.  In  such  a  case  there 
should  be  doors  at  convenient  points  along  the 
sides,  which  should  always  bo  closed  except 
when  something  is  being  throwudowu.  When 
made  large  enough  for  this  use,  two  would  be 
ample  to  ventilate  a  basement  50x100  feet. 

EVERYTHING  HOUSED  FOR  WINTER. 

After  the  severe  frosts,  the  grass,  though 
looking  green,  has  very  little  nutriment  in  it, 
and  unless  stock  running  on  it  are  liberally 
fed,  they  are  apt  to  shrink  in  flesh.  As  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  have  our  auimals  losing  tlesb, 
and  would  prefer  to  have  the  grass  left  for 
winter  protection  to  tbe  fields,  we  have  put 
all  stock  on  the  Rural  Farm  Into  wluter  quar¬ 
ters.  Wo  have  already  one  car  of  cows  home 
and  in  the  barns,  aud  shall,  this  week,  get 
another,  making  about  50  heads  which  will 
be  fed  for  winter  butter-making  and  for  beef 
in  the  Spring.  This  system,  while  working 
up  a  large  amount  of  forage  aud  much  grain, 
we  find  very  profitable,  and  tbo  animals  are 
wagnifleeut  manure  machines  besides.  It 
would  be  a  profitable  thing  for  the  farmers  if 
there  were  thousands  of  such  machines  in  use. 


cream  of  profit  away  from  the  producers. 
Manufacturers  of  adulterated  articles  have 
seriously  interfered  with  legitimate  business, 
and  every  new  and  profitable  enterprise  is 
quickly  entered  and  pushed  to  it3  utmost  limit 
of  profitable  production.  The  farmer,  then, 
of  all  men,  should  attempt  to  plan  work  for 
the  entire  year,  yet  there  are  by  far  too  many 
who  spend  the  Winter  doing  '‘chores,”  and  re¬ 
ly  entirely  upon  the  profits  of  the  Summer’s 
work  to  carry  them  through.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  this  system  are  seen  most  plainly  in 
the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  South. 
After  the  cotton  is  sold,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  until  the  time  comes  for  again 
planting  the  crop.  There  is  no  mouey  coming 
in,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains  the  same. 
Not  only  is  this  Bystem  ruinonsly  expensive, 
but  the  ability  of  the  laborer  to  work  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  After  three  or  four  months  of  idleness, 
he  finds  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  work  with 
his  old-time  vigor.  These  long,  idle,  winter 
mouths  breed  many  a  discontented  farmer. 


In  many  parts  of  New  England  this  plan  can 
not  be  profitably  followed.  The  hay  can  be 
secured,  but  other  crops  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit  that  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  buy  the  cheaper  Western  corn.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  corn  fodder  has  a  higher  feeding  value 
than  msny  farmers  will  admit.  Sown  in 
drills,  it  gives  a  greater  weight  of  fodder  per 
acre  than  any  other  crop.  This  fodder,  well 
cured  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in  light  bun¬ 
dles,  will  be  handy  to  feed  and,  considering 
the  extra  yield,  will  be  as  profitable  a  ration 
as  hay.  I  have  seen  cattle  prepared  in  good 
condition  for  market  on  a  ration  of  corn  fod¬ 
der  and  grain.  Silage  has  not  given  as  good 
results  with  beef  cattle  as  with  milch  cows.  It 
is  still  a  question  whether  the  silo  pay3.  Many 
farmers  will  not  believe  that  there  is  any  pro¬ 
fit  in  hauling  the  large  amount  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  green  corn  fodder  and  going  to  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  packing.  Many  good 
feeders  have  decided  that  the  well  cured 
stalks,  supplemented  by  roots,  will  make  just 


THORBURX  POTATO.  Prom  Nature  Fig.  501.  (See  page  804.) 


farm  (Topics. 


MEADOWS  AND  SHEEP. 

GEN.  CASIUS  M.  CLAY. 

In  every  gras3-growing  region  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  favorable,  one  fourth,  at 
least,  of  the  farm  should  be  in  meadows.  The 
wide  differences  in  soil  and  climate  iu  an  ex¬ 
tensive  country  like  the  United  States,  make 
it  necessary  that  the  latitude  of  the 
agricultural  writer,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
his  soil,  should  be  known.  In  my  region 
THE  BEST  MEADOW  IS  RED  CLOVER, 
which  should  be  cut  when  the  bloom  begins 
to  fade.  It  should  be  dried  a  few  hours  in  the 
sun  to  wither  the  stems  so  they  will  not  pack 
in  the  barn  and  consequently  heat,  and  then 
be  at  once  moved  from  the  windrow  under 
cover.  There  is  no  use  in  cocking  or  stacking 
clover  hay,  as  it  will  not  turn  off  the  rain,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  stack,  or,  what  is  always  better, 
the  rick,  it  is  covered  with  wheat  straw  or 
some  such  close,  rain  proof  material.  The 
advantage  of  clover  hay  is  that  mules,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  all  love  clover;  while  the 
crop  is  heavy  and  the  roots,  running  deeply 
into  the  grouud,  manure  aud  restore  the  fer¬ 
tility  more  than  any  other  known  crop;  and 
especially  does  clover  become  more  and  more 
useful  as  the  destruction  of  forests  renders 
the  climate  more  dry,  and  the  deeply  set 
roots  of  the  clover  draw  moisture  from  the 
depths,  and  live  where  Blue  Grass,  Timothy, 
and  other  vegetation  perish. 

TIMOTHY  IS  THE  NEXT  BEST  MEADOW  GRASS 
here.  It,  like  clover,  makes  a  heavy  crop,  and 
should  be  cut  as  all  hay,  before  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  after  the  bloom  is  on.  Timothy  cut  here 
with  the  mowing  machine  requires— as  it  is 
well  scattered  over  the  surface— but  a  few 
hours  of  suu,  when  it  should  be  thrown  into 
windrows  and  cocked  up,  before  the  dew 
falls,  the  same  day  it  is  cut.  It  should  then 
be  put  into  cocks  and  pressed  down  well  with 
the  fork.  The  workfhian  should  stand  with 
his  face  to  the  center  of  the  cock,  and  strike 
down  the  whole  surface  so  that  it  will  staud 
a  severe  rain  without  damage.  This  I  always 
do— as  a  cock  once  dried  and  wet,  is  half-lost. 
Ricks  are,  of  course,  better  than  rouud  stacks. 
They  are  more  readily  put  up,  more  stable 
against  winds, and  more  easily  cut  with  the  hay- 
knife.  And  as  but  one-half  as  much  surface 
is  exposed  as  iu  the  stack,  much  hay  is  thus 
secured  against  the  waste  if  rains  and  moist¬ 
ure.  Ricks  are  very  good  shelter  for  sheep  in 
pasturing  winter  grass,  where  they  can  eat 
aud  be  secure  against  winds  and  rains.  What 
is  trodden  under  foot,  is  rich  in  excrement, 
and  may  be  profitably  spread  in  early  Spriug 
on  the  worn  parts  of  the  meadow.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  whether  the 
AFTERMATH  OF  MEADOWS 
should  be  eaten  off  by  live  stock,  or  not.  I 
have  had  largo  experience  here.  In  the  first 
place,  meadows  should  not  be  cut  close  to  the 
ground ;  at  least,  four  inches  of  stubble  should 
be  left.  This  holds  the  light  rains  of  our  Fall 
and  secures  a  vigorous  growth,  which  is  most 
profitably  c-ateu  off  by  sheep.  The  manure  of 
this  grass  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
light  deposit  of  decayed  fiber,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  much  blown  or  washed  away.  .But  the 
graziug  should  be  stopped  in  time  to  allow 
ample  eovenug  for  the  roots  in  Winter:  as  he 
who  allows  any  grass  to  be  too  short  kills  the 
golden  goose,  most  surely!  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  and  more  1  am  convinced  that  hay 
aud  sheep  are  prime  objects  of  culture  on  all 
suitable  lauds:  for  sheep,  of  all  animals,  most 
cheaply  turn  vegetation  into  meat,  manure 
the  land,  and  destroy  the  weeds — while  hay  is 
the  cheapest  of  feed  for  stock. 

White  Hall,  Kentucky. 


iium  Ccommuj. 


MAKE  BEEF  WHILE  THE  SNOW  FALLS. 

Need  of  work  the  year  round,'  increase,  in 
Winter  dairying;  fattening  cattle  in  Win¬ 
ter;  requisite  conditions;  corn  fodder;  cot¬ 
ton  seed;  need  of  personal  experience. 

In  manufacturing  establishments  where 
there  is  a  close  competition,  an  idleness  of 
several  months  means  death  to  profit.  As 
business  is  generally  conducted  now,  manu¬ 
facturers  find  that  a  small  profit  on  work  that 
is  continuous  throughout  the  year  pays  best  in 
the  end.  Nine  mouths  of  work  at  a  large 
profit,  followed  by  three  months  of  idleness 
may  do  in  lines  of  work  where  one  has  a  par¬ 
tial  monopoly;  but  in  most  modern  business 
large  profits  are  seldom  found ;  aud  ho  succeeds 
best  who  eau  plan  work  for  the  entire  year. 
Of  late  years,  no  business  has  suffered  so  keen¬ 
ly  from  competition  as  that  of  farming.  The 
handlers  of  goods  have  generally  taken  the 


The  best  farmers  study  their  work  as  a 
manufacturer  would  study  the  details  of  his 
business.  Throughout  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York,  whiter  dairying  has 
become  quite  popular.  By  means  of  comfort¬ 
able  barns  and  pleuty  of  feed  the  cows  are 
kept  to  a  good  flow  of  milk.  Steady  work  at 
feeding  and  milking  is  provided,  the  manure 
is  secured  in  the  best  condition,  and  with 
warm  quarters  pig  feeding  can  be  profitably 
followed.  There  are  many  farmers  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  cannot  conduct  a  winter  dairy 
with  success,  aud  who  still  see  the  need  of 
providing  work  for  Wiuter.  These  find  a 
good  profit  at  feeding  beef  cattle.  There  is 
not  so  much  competition  at  the  business  as 
one  might  suppose.  Fat  cattle  late  in  the 
Winter  always  command  a  paying  price. 
The  cattle  from  the  Western  Plains  are  as 
poor  as  crows  by  the  end  of  Winter.  In  most 


localities  local  buyers  are  glad  to  pay  fair 
prices,  aud  in  many  country  districts  the 
farmer  who  fattens  three  or  four  head  can  do 
his  own  slaughtering  aud  dispose  of  the  meat 
among  his  neighbors.  Perhaps  the  smaller 
farmer  will  find  as  much  profit  tu  the  latter 
method-as  iu  any  other. 

Certain  conditions  are  abso’u cely  necessary 
before  a  single  animal  can  be  successfully  fed. 
There  must  be  pleuty  of  food  and  good,  warm 
quarters.  To  buy  cattle  for  fattening  without 
tilling  these  wants  is  the  worst  bind  of  folly. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  barn  is 
painted  or  not  so  long  as  it  keeps  out  the  wind 
nud  shelters  a  good  supply  of  fodder  and 
graiu.  A  year,  or  the  length  of  the  life  of  a 
crop,  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  business. 
In  the  West  both  hay  aud  graiu  will  be  raised 
on  the  farm  where  the  cattle  are  fattened. 


as  much  beef  at  a  cheaper  cost.  The  raising 
of  drilled  corn  fodder  will  be  most  valuable 
on  small  farms  where  the  meadows  must  of 
necessity  be  small,  and  the  greatest  weight 
per  acre  is  required.  By  its  successful  culture 
fruit  growers  may  be  able  to  feed  a  few  head 
of  stock  through  the  Winter,  thus  providing 
wiuter  work  and  a  good  supply  of  much 
needed  manure.  On  many  light  hill  side 
farms  it  will  prove  more  valuable  than  hay. 
The  corn  plant  is  destined  to  be  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  what  clover  is  to  the  West  or  the  cow- 
peato  the  South.  Even  when  fed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  hay,  it  provides  a  much  desired 
change  of  ration. 

Another  article  of  cattle  food  little  known 
at  the  North  is  cotton  seed.  It  is  used  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  form  of  cake  or  meal, 
but  seldom  in  its  cheapest  form.  For  years, 
this  product  has  been  sent  away  from  the 


South  to  fatten  English  or  Northern  cattle.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discover  its  real  feeding  value.  It  has 
beeu  customary  to  throw  a  quantity  into  a 
box  or  barrel,  and  let  cattle  eat  it  as  they  de¬ 
sired.  Systematic  feediug  of  the  seed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  straw  or  silage  produced 
remarkable  results.  It  was  found  to  be  very 
much  cheaper  than  corn,  when  boiled  before 
being  fed.  It  was  found  uecessary  to  feed  for 
the  last  few  weeks  upon  corn  alone,  in  order 
to  produce  the  best  beef.  The  seeds,  as  fed  at 
the  South,  are  covered  with  a  small  quantity 
of  lint,  which  does  not  seem  to  digest  iu  the 
animal  The  seed  is  valued  at  30  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  the  cotton  gins.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  would  prove  exceediugly 
valuable  as  a  stock  food  even  in  New  England, 
and  the  wonder  isXhat  its  use  is  not  more  ex¬ 


tended.  The  observing  feeder  will  soon 
discover  the  approximate  feeding  values  of 
our  common  grains,  bub  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ment  will  determine  the  most  profitable  ration 
for  cattle.  There  is  a  peculiar  “knack”  about 
cattle  feeding  that  can  only  be  learned  by 
observation.  Text  books  may  serve  to  direct 
or  suggest,  but  each  farmer  must  study  the 
business  and  watch  his  cattle  carefully.  I 
hope  to  speak  of  selecting  cattle  for  fattening 
and  winter  care  in  another  article. 

“A  FEEDER.” 


^orticwllwral. 


THL8  AND  THAT. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Professional  Tree-trimmers.  —  “Keep 
the  professional  trimmers  out  of  your  pear 
orchard.  Pear  trees  despise  him,  and  a  tree 
lover  hates  him.”  Sound  advice;  that's  a 
fact,  Mr.  Powell.  In  my  earlier  years  I  was 
instructed  in  and  practiced  the  most  rigid  and 
formal  methods  of  tree  pruning  and  training; 
but  to  day  the  sight  of  a  European  profession¬ 
al  tree-man  “fixing”  a  tree,  almost  “gives  me 
a  fit.” 

Pears. — Among  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Powell,  p.  737,  Tyson  and  Rostiezer  do  very 
well  with  me  in  sandy  land ;  the  pears  are 
clean,  handsome  and  of  fine  flavor.  Among 
the  earlier  pears,  Giffard  is  a  beauty  and  of 
good  quality,  and  the  trees  bear  copiously. 
On  the  trees,  Clairgeau  is  the  prettiest  pear  we 
have,  but  Souvenir  du  Congres  may  super¬ 
sede  it  in  that  respect  some  day.  The  Souve¬ 
nir  is  a  most  generous  bearer,  so  much  so  that 
if  allowed  to  mature  all  the  fruit  (and  it  would 
if  left  to  itself)  the  pears  would  not  be  half 
their  full  size,  but  even  then  they  would  be 
large  and  handsome. 

Grapes. — A  ton  of  grapes  is  a  big  measure, 
Mr.  Hovey  (p.  736),  and  $30  a  ton  a  sadly  dis¬ 
couraging  price,  especially  to  small  growers. 
W e  get  at  the  village  stores  here  four  cents  a 
pound  for  our  Concords;  the  storekeepers  re¬ 
tail  them  at  flve  cents.  Our  village  will  take 
at  least  100  pounds  a  day.  We  are  within  30 
miles  of  New  York  City,  and  in  easy  commu¬ 
nication  by  railroad  or  steamboat.  At  the 
same  time  Concords  are  selling  in  New  York 
for  three  to  five  cents.  Let  not  small  growers 
be  discouraged,  but  take  the  best  care  of  their 
vines,  grow  grapes  of  superior  quality  and 
seek  a  home  market  rather  than  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  one. 

Concord  Grapes  — For  market  purposes 
we  find  the  Concord  the  best  of  all.  Our  vine- 
yard  slopes  slightly  to  the  south  and  west;  is 
in  an  open,  sunny  situation,  and  the  vines  are 
trained  horizontally  to  six-feet-high  wire 
trellises;  the  land  is  very  sandy,  but  annually 
richly  manured.  For  quality  we  prefer  Sa¬ 
lem  ;  but  Salems  at  25  cents  a  pound  would 
not  pay  us  as  well  as  Concords  at  four. 

White  Plume  Celery. — I  have  beeu 
using  this  since  the  first  of  September.  The 
early  crop  was  miserable.  Daring  its  whole 
life  it  rusted  badly,  and  after  I  had  banked  it, 
a  deal  of  it  rotted.  I  banked  it  in  order  to 
lengthen  the  white,  or  heart  leaves,  which, 
without  being  banked,  were  too  short.  The 
celery  was  planted  in  rich,  moist,  level  ground, 
and  in  single  rows  in  shallow  trenches. 
The  dry  Summer  was  very  adverse  to  its  good 
growth,  but  I  gave  it  several  soaking  water¬ 
ings.  No  matter  how  white  it  may  be,  the 
quality  is  not  as  good  as  is  that  of  Golden 
Heart.  My  later  crops  of  White  Plume, 
which  are  growing  in  well  enriched  but  very 
sandy  land,  are  perfect  aud  beautiful,  and, 
now,  without  any  trace  of  rust,  but  the  heart 
leaves  are  short.  They  are  “handled”  but  not 
banked.  A  gardener  near  Boston  writes  me 
that  White  Plume  has  been  a  great  success 
with  him  this  year,  and  the  people  ask  for  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  sort. 

Henderson's  New  Rose  Celery.— I  set 
out,  on  trial,  200  plants  for  early  and  250  for 
late.  While  in  the  seed  beds,  and  after  being 
pricked  out  and  planted  out,  it  seemed  stur¬ 
dier  and  more  vigorous  thau  any  of  the  other 
dwarfs  I  grow,  aud  it  had  a  more  pronounced 
flavor  than  any  of  them.  After  being  planted 
out  it  rusted  a  little.  After  being  fully 
earthed  up  it  rotted  a  little.  But,  so  unfavor¬ 
able  was  the  season  for  early  celery  of  any 
sort.  I  can  form  no  definite  opinion  of  the 
New  Rose.  The  late  crop  is  clean,  thrifty  and 
nice.  As  I  never  bank  up  my  late  celery  till 
I  lay  it  past  in  the  trenches  to  keep  there 
through  the  Wiuter,  the  late  crop  of  New 
Rose  is  uot  yet  in  using  condition,  but  it 
promises  well. 

Turnip-rooted  Celery  or  Celeriac  has 
its  advocates,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
cannot  get  the  “turnips”  to  grow  big  enough 
to  be  worth  while  using,  and  when  I  do  use 
them,  it’s  for  old  acquaintance  sake  more  thau 
■  fondness  for  them.  French  cooks  ask  for  it, 
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and  I  always  grow  it.  It  is  easily  grown.  I 
raise  it  as  1  do  other  celery;  plant  in  rows  20 
to  24  inches  apart,  and  six  or  seven  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows, and  as  the  “turnips”  form, 
araw  a  little  earth  over  them  with  a  hoe. 

Frirsia  rkfracta  alba.— It  you  can  af- 
lord  it,  do  as  Horticola  (p.  724)  tells  you— grow 
some  of  this.  It  is  quoted  at  three  bulbs  for 
lifty  cents,  or  seven  bulbs  for  $1.00.  The 
bulbs  are  small  and  you  can  plant  them  sevea 
iu  a  six  inch  pot.  The  dowers  are  white, 
pretty,  fragrant,  aud  have  a  high-toned  look 
about  them.  The  bulbs,  when  grown  in  pots, 
increase  in  number,  and  if  you  dcn't  cutoff 
the  flowers,  the  plants  seed  freely,  aud  if  you 
sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  they 
will  germinate  in  12  or  15  days,  and  tue  seed 
lings  grow  big  enough  to  become  blooming 
plants  when  a  year  old. 

BLACK  CURRANTS. 

Kinds. — I  do  not  think  the  common  black  is 
worth  growing.  The  Black  Grape  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  currant,  but  I  prefei  Black  Naples  because 
it  is  a  heavy  cropper  and  beats  larger  berries 
thau  do  the  others.  I  have  not  grown  Lee's 
Prolific;  but  some  of  my  ueighbors  who  have, 
like  it  better  than  any  other  black  currant. 

SOIL. — A  rich,  loamy  soil  is  best;  but,  in¬ 
deed,  black  currant  bushes  will  grow  almost 
anywhere.  I  find  a  heavy  mulching  in  Sum 
mer  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  keeping  the 
ground  cool  and  moist;  and  it  also  preserves 
the  berries  from  being  spattered  with  grit  in 
the  event  of  heavy  rains.  This  mulching  may 
consist  of  farm  manure,  lawn  mowings,  salt 
hay  or  thatch,  eel  grass,  half-rotted  leaves,  or 
other  handy  material. 

Form  of  the  Boshes.— Raised  from  cut¬ 
tings  from  vvbieh  the  lower  eyes  had  been 
removed,  we  secure  the  bushes  not  much  given 
to  suckering.  For  garden  purposes  I  prefer 
bushes  having  a  clean  stem  four  to  eight 
inches  high,  then  a  well  balanced,  thin  head 
of  vigorous  wood  some  four  feet  high.  I 
much  dislike  standards  that  need  a  stake  to 
support  them  all  the  days  of  their  life,  or  the 
open-hearted,  cup  shaped  bushes  so  common 
in  Europeau  gardening.  For  field  culture  the 
the  several  stemmed  system  is  adopted,  be¬ 
cause  iu  this  way  the  bushes  are  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  and  require  less  attention  in  pru¬ 
ning.  But  in  the  garden  let  our  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  be  beautiful  as  well  as  productive,  es¬ 
pecially  wheu  handsome,  symmetrical  forms 
add  to,  rather  than  detract  from,  them  fruit 
bearing  propensities. 

Pruning. — Avoid  heavy  pruning.  Main¬ 
tain  a  stock  of  young,  vigorous  wood  and  cut 
out  old,  gnarled  or  enervated  branches.  Keep 
the  bushes  moderately  thiu.  Remove  Email, 
switchy  and  stout,  watery  shoot3.  A  little 
thinning  aud  shortening  of  the  current  year's 
shoots  iu  Summer  will  much  lessen  winter 
pruning.  After  the  bushes  are  in  good  bear¬ 
ing  condition,  with  a  little  care  in  Summer 
they  will  need  very  little  pruning. 

an  “expert’s”  opinion. 

My  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Benj.  G.  Smith,  of 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  who  is  Treasurer 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  is  a 
most  successful  and  pains  taking  cultivator  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  Juneberries,  and  other 
small  fruits,  and  for  them  has,  I  believe, 
taken  more  premiums  at  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  than 
any  other  exhibitor.  He  writes  me  as  follows: 

“I  consider  black  currants  among  our  most 
valuable  small  fruits,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  that  our  American  people  do 
not  more  generally  appreciate  tnem.  For  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  1  have  cultivated 
Black  Naples,  which  I  consider  most  satis 
factory,  althougn  I  have  experimented  with 
other  kinds.  Like  other  currants,  it  requires 
a  deep,  rich  soil  and  abundant  manure.  1  use 
cow  manure  annually  and  liberally.  It  re 
quires  but  little  pruning  except  occasionally 
to  cut  out  old  wood.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
injurious  insects — the  currant  worm  has  never 
troubled  it  in  my  grounds.  It  has  never  failed 
to  bear  an  abundant  crop.  We  have  made 
from  them  a  very  acceptable  wine,  valuable 
medicinally— especially  for  inflammation  of 
the  throat.  The  fruit  is  equally  good  for  jam 
or  jelly.  It  is  six  or  seven  years  since  we 
made  the  last  wine.  It  improves  by  age.” 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

TWENTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEETING. 

(RURAL  SHORT- HAND  REPORT.) 

THE  LAST  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

On  the  last  afternoon  a  large  number  of  the 
members  accepted  tne  invitation  to  visit  the 
fruit  farms  of  Messrs.  Munson  &  Kuapp, 
where  the  W orden  and  Concord  vines  were 
well  loaded,  but  the  fruit  was  not  yet  fully 


ripe.  Those  who  did  not  go  assembled  in  the 
cburch  promptly  after  dinner,  and  business 
proceeded,  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  chair.  W. 
I.  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on 
“The  needs  and  methods  of  gathering  fruit 
statistics.”  Technically  he  was  not  a  pomo¬ 
logical  expert,  he  said,  though  he  owned  a 
good  sized  commercial  apple  orchard,  which 
he  planted  and  pruned  himself.  If  a  special 
ist  at  all,  it  was  as  a  proguosticator  of  crops. 
Statistics  taken  a  year  after  mops  were  har¬ 
vested  and  sold,  like  the  census,  have  a  his¬ 
toric,  corrective  aud  comparative  value;  but 
so  far  as  giving  the  producer  any  aid  in  judg¬ 
ing  how  to  sell  his  crops,  they  are  like  a  tele 
scope  after  tne  eclipse  is  past;  like  medicine 
after  the  post  mortem  Fallacious  argmmuts 
and  conclusions  are  dedu  ed  from  census  sta¬ 
tistics.  To  he  of  value  in  this  respect  such 
statistics  must  be  gathered  far  more  frequent¬ 
ly  ;  monthly  reports  of  condition  and  prognos 
tications  and  final  estimates  of  the  outcome 
are  needed.  Many  States  are  now  doing  this 
with  ordinary  farm  crops.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  crops,  month 
by  month,  is  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  prices 
aud  trade.  Such  know  ledge  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  furnished  by  the  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  departments  of  State  and  Nation. 
Both  producer  and  consumer  should  have  ibis 
information  as  the  basis  of  an  equitable  ad¬ 
justment  of  prices,  that  speculators  may  not 
be  able  to  “bear"  or  “bull”  the  market.  En¬ 
riching  speculators  is  usually  at  the  expense 
of  agricultural  prosperity.  But  if  the  farmers 
get  the  profit,  it  goes  largely  into  better 
buildings,  improvements,  stock,  fertilizers, 
education  for  their  children,  comfort  in  their 
homes,  in  short,  better  business  prosperity. 
Better  knowledge  as  to  time  and  place  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  crops  and  fruits,  and  as  to  distribu¬ 
tion  from  points  of  local  over-abundance  to 
others  of  scarcity,  is  needed.  Financially 
and  socially  the  gardener  is  not  benefited  by 
growing  two  apples  where  only  one  grew  be¬ 
fore  if  he  gets  no  more  cash  or  comfort  in  his 
home  for  the  two  than  he  would  for  the  one, 
and  yet  the  mam  effort  has  been  merely  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  products,  heretofore, 
hence  he  made  uo  apology  now  for  presenting 
this  other  equally  important  phase  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Chamberlain  detailed  the 
methods  used  by  the  State  Board  in  Ohio  in 
gathering  such  frequent  statistics,  but  he  said 
it  was  wholly  defective  in  horticultural  and 
especially  in  pomological  products,  in  which 
there  was  greater  need  of  them  than  with 
general  farm  products,  from  their  being  of  a 
more  perishable  nature,  requiring  quicker 
handling  and  marketing,  in  conclusion,  he 
urged  all  local,  State  and  National  horticul¬ 
tural  and  pomological  societies  to  aid  State 
Boards  and  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  obtaining  and  promptly  dissemiuac 
ing  such  information.  The  paper  was  lengthy 
and  valuable;  nothing  but  a  mere  outline  is 
given  here. 

PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  FRUITS. 

On  this  important  subject,  Mr.  Parker 
Earle  then  addressed  the  society.  Mr.  Earle 
is  always  practical  iu  what  he  says  and  does, 
and  when  he  speaks,  fruit  growers  expect  to 
get  information.  His  remarks  at  this  time 
were  fresh  from  the  garden  of  experience  and 
not  merely  redolent  of  plausible  theory.  “The 
preparation  of  fruit  for  market  is  of  great 
importance,  especially  to  growers  at  a  long 
distance,  and  iu  the  case  of  the  tender  buries. 
Surely  we  are  not  making  use  of  Iran  porta- 
tion  and  the  best  methods  as  successfully  as 
they  do  in  California,  whence  come  most 
perishable  fruits,  which  arrive  in  good  con¬ 
dition  at  New  York  and  Boston.  The  half¬ 
bushel  drawer  used  in  our  country  (Ohio 
aod  Indiana),  is  a  bad  arrangement.  No 
box  could  be  more  ingeniously  contrived  to 
spoil  berries.  Boxes  are  rolled  over  ami  over, 
and  the  berries  leak  out.  The  quart  boxes  or 
baskets  packed  in  an  open  crate  are  the  best 
contrivances  1  know  of,  especially  for  good 
weather,  or  refrigerator  cars.  1  don’t  mean 
the  Michigan  quart  box;  that  is  too  deep; 
berries  don’t  carry  as  well  in  it.  Wheu 
crated,  the  package  is  so  nearly  square,  one 
cannot  tell  when  it  is  rigbtside  up.  Tbecrate 
should  be  built  to  obviate  this  trouble.  Has]) 
berries  should  be  shipped  in  pint-boxes, 
packed  24  in  a  case.  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
shippiug  the  teuderest  varieties  00(1  miles  in 
this  way.  But  it  could  not  be  done  in  larger 
packages.  The  crate  used  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  improper;  it  is  ingeniously  adapted 
to  spoil  fruit.  The  Delaware  peach  basket  Is 
too  large  for  ripe  peaches;  the  Michigan  bas¬ 
ket  is  much  better,  but  not  quite  the  thing  yet. 
1  prefer  an  oblong  package  like  the  Michigan 
grape  basket.  Tms  will  do  for  markets  near 
and  far.  Tae  so-called  “Ripe  Fruit  Carrier” 
filled  with  peaches  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  the  fruit  having  been  picked  three  days 
before  It  reached  me.  I  found  them  iu  a  re¬ 
markable  state  of  preservation,  and  brought 
three  specimens  here  to  show  you  11  days 
from  the  tree.  (The  fruit  seemed  firm  and 


good).  The  box  is  filled  with  perforated  paste¬ 
board  trays,  so  divided  that  each  peach  is  iu 
a  little  cell  by  itself.  The  box  holds  100 
peaches.  The  arrangement  of  trays  is  similar 
to  those  used  in  egg  carriers,  but  in  this  the 
patent  i3  on  the  perforations  or  ventilation.  By 
packing  in  this,  I  believe  peaches  could  be 
transported  from  Michigan  to  England.  The 
crates  cost  about  HO  cents  each.  My  experi 
ence  teaches  me  that  in  shipping  fruit,  it  is 
best  to  avoid  express  companies,  not  merely 
to  save  expense,  but  to  avoid  rough  handling 
and  confinement  in  hot  cars.  Fruit  must  be 
kept  cool,  not  eo'd,  about  50^  is  best  Don’t 
have  your  fruit  hot  when  it  goes  in  the  car. 
Have  it  cool  before  it  goes,  either  before  it 
is  put  in  the  car  or  immediately  after  in  re 
Irigerator  cars.” 

A  specimen  of  the  “Fruit  Carrier”  was  then 
shown  by  the  gentlemau  who  had  it  on  exhi¬ 
bition  over  in  the  Fruit  Hall.  He  said  biuhel 
crates  would  cost  about  20  cents  each.  One 
end  of  the  crate  shown  was  merely  a  box  into 
which  the  peaches  had  been  dumped  in  the 
usual  way;  these  were  bruised  and  rotten. 
The  other  end  contained  the  individual  cells 
with  each  peach  well  preserved.  It  had  been 
brought  from  Maryland. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Peter  M  Gideon,  of  Minnesota,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “Fruits  of  the  North-West.”  He 
pictured  the  trials  and  hardships  endured  by 
himself  and  family  in  that  region  while  rais¬ 
ing  an  apple  orchard  from  seed  and  cions  af 
ter  twelve  years  experience  with  Duchess, 
Blue  Pearmain,  and  Cherry  Crab,  he  fouud 
the  Crab  the  hardiest.  “About  one  in  500 
seedlings,”  said  he,  “  will  produce  a  fair  sized 
apple.  No  variety  without  Siberian  Crab 
blood  in  it,  can  stand  our  severe  climate, 
hence  the  necessity  of  crossing.  One  way  is 
to  cross  mongrel  with  mongrel,  and  select 
the  best  every  time,  aud  we  keep  on  this  way. 
We  plant  close  together,  giving  nature  a 
chance  to  distribute  pollen  freely.  Certainly 
all  the  manipulators  of  the  nation  cannot 
show  as  many  good  varieties  of  apples  as  we, 
to  say  nothing  of  hardiness  of  trees." 

“INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT,  AND 
REMEDIES" 

was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  read  by 
Prof.  Lazenby.  Says  he,  “  Insects  are  in¬ 
creasing  on  all  sides,  aud  uuless  we  fight  them 
more  efficiently  they  will  drive  us  from  the 
field.  The  best  remedy  is  that  which  is  effec¬ 
tual,  cheap,  easy  of  application,  and  harmless 
to  the  plant  and  the  user.”  He  had  not  been 
very  successful  with  kerosene:  preferred  py- 
rethrum.  Detailed  accounts  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  various  pests  at  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  were  given.  “  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for 
the  birds,  even  the  poor,  abused  little  spar¬ 
rows.”  said  he,  “  I  tbiuk  they  are  doiug  more 
good  than  harm.”  Mr.  Plumb  asked  about 
the  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide;  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  had  not  tried  it.  Professor  Budd.  “I 
wa9  surprised  last  night  during  Professor 
Cook's  excellent  lecture,  not  to  hear  arsenic 
mentioned  among  the  successful  remedies.  I 
have  fouud  it  of  much  value  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  One  pound  of  white  arseuic  to  200 
gallons  of  water  is  about  the  right  propor¬ 
tion.  It  is  largely  used  in  California.  1  know 
of  uo  special  danger  in  its  proper  use.  Ar¬ 
senical  water  can  be  strong  enough  to  destroy 
insect  life,  without  being  dangerous  to  man. 
It  is  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  canker- 
worm  and  codling  moth.  It  is  best  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  arsenic  in  water  by  boiling.”  Mr. 
Green  also  had  a  good  word  for  the  birds. 
“  They  work  night  aud  day."  he  said.  Mr 
Augur:  £*  I’m  glad  to  hear  that  arsenic  cun  be 
used  to  advantage.  It  is  much  cheaper  thau 
Paris  green,  and  there  is  less  trouble  to  ap¬ 
ply  it.”  Mr.  Richardson  of  Michigan: 

Does  anybody  kuow  of  a  remedy  for  the 
curculio  in  the  plum.”  Mr.  Benuett,  of 
Michigan,  said  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  had  been  used  with  success.  Mr.  Rogers 
said  it  was  uo  good  in  New  Jersey. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Campbell  called  Parker 
Earle  to  the  chair,  as  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
for  home.  Reierring  to  the 
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controversy  Mr.  Lyon  said:  “I  would  like  to 
have  the  committee  report  upon  this  question 
now.  Home  think  the  pear  is  unworthy  of  a 
name,  I  rather  think  so  myself,  the  quality  is 
not  good  enougn.”  Hr.  Robert  Manning,  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  present,  said: 
“i  have  not  thought  the  pear  worth  naming; 
it  is  not  good  enough,  ‘the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle  1  ”  He  made  some  further  remarks 
on  the  subject  to  the  same  effect  aud  the  Comet 
was  left  to  shine  on  ia  special  committee  with 
two  names,  but  no  certificate  of  baptism. 

HARD  PROBLEMS  IN  POMOLOGY. 

Prof.  Budd  then  road  a  brief  paper  on  this 
supject,  suggesting  a  few  hints  toward  im 
provement.  In  the  beginning,  he  said,  “  We  can 
now  show  more  dead  apple  trees  west  of  Lake 
Michigan  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
world’s  history.”  The  paper  contained  several 


good  points,  and  it  was  received  with  ap¬ 
plause.  Some  little  discussion  followed  in 
which  Messrs.  Green,  Woodward,  and  others 
participated.  Speaking  of  new  fruits,  Mr, 
Woodward  said:  “This  paper  audits  author 
nave  opened  a  subject  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  to  tnis  country.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  worse  than  stolen  from  the  people  by 
the  sale  of  worthless  varieties,  and  of  bogus 
plants  in  place  of  valuable  varieties,  and  this 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  reputation  of 
honest  propagators.  Some  system  which 
will  secure  tae  full  testing  of  new  fruits  all 
over  the  country  and  an  Honest  report  upon 
the  same  is  imperatively  needed.  At  the 
same  tuue  the  rights  of  the  originator  must 
be  protected;  he  works  many  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  seedlings  and  when  he  has  secured  one  of 
real  value  it  is  his,  and  his  ownership  should 
be  most  carefully  guarded,  l  am  iu  favor  of 
establishing  esperimentatatious  in  every  State 
and  in  various  parts  of  each  State  in  which  new 
fruits  shall  be  tested  under  the  charge  of  the 
State  societies,  the  details  to  be  arranged  satis¬ 
factorily.” 

Mr.  Augur  heartily  indorsed  the  plan,  and 
offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  each 
State  Society  or  Board  of  Agriculture  be 
urged  to  empower  a  certain  number  of  experts 
to  try  all  new  fruits  that  shall  be  submitted 
to  them  for  growth  and  test,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  report  the  result  in  each  case.  The 
resolution  was  adopted.  Mr.  Green  was  then 
called  to  the  chair,  Mr.  Earle  hurrying  away 
to  his  homeward  train.  Mr.  Gibb  was  asked 
for  an  immediate  report  on  Russian  nomen¬ 
clature,  that  it  might  go  dowu  on  the  record, 
and  appear  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
the  society.  He  promised  to  comply  with 
the  request. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Field,  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey, 
then  read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Cocoanut,  its  Uses,  and  How  and  Where  to 
Grow  II”  He  is  the  practical  member  of  the 
firm  of  Field  &  Osborne,  who  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  growth  of  the  Cocoauut  Falm 
down  on  the  Florida  Peninsula.  Members 
were  deeply  interested  in  what  be  said,  and 
the  paper  includes  much  information  of 
general  interest  aud  value  upon  this  new  and 
promising  industry  in  the  United  States. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Field’s  paper  the 
discussion  of  sundry  new  fruits  was  taken  up. 
The  Champion  Gooseberry  was  inquired 
about,  but  elicited  uo  response.  The  Hatha¬ 
way  Strawberry  No.  5,  was  then  called.  Mr. 
Hathaway  said  aait  was  now  Lsing  tested  by 
various  fruit  growers,  “  better  pas3  it  over 
for  tne  preseut,”  he  said.  It  was  the  moet 
promising  thing  among  all  his  varieties  thus 
far.  Mr.  Green  said  that  the  quality  was 
good,  and  it  grew  well.  Mr.  Munsou  then  re¬ 
ported  as  to  the  examination  of  the  Worden 
and  Concord  Grapes,  made  at  the  vineyard  in 
the  afternoou, showing  specimens  of  each  sort, 
vine  and  duster,  Worden  being  nearer  ripe 
than  tne  CODeord.  The  decision  was  that 
the  Worden  was  about  four  days  earlier  than 
the  Concord,  but  that  it  needed  a  week  more 
to  ripen;  quality  differed  very  little  from  that 
of  the  Concord,  probubly  favoring  the  latter. 
Worden  more  watery;  not  quite  so  much  su¬ 
gar  in  it;  less  foxy  perhaps  than  the  Concord; 
but  the  cluster  would  look  better  in  market. 
The  leaf  of  the  Concord  was  slightly  more 
vigorous,  altnough  anthrax  was  found  to 
be  present  in  the  Worden.  The  sorts  were 
equally  productive  a9  far  as  the  committee 
could  see. 

Mr.  Woodward  asked  about  the  Jewell 
Strawberry.  “  It  is  very  promising  with  us,” 
said  he,  “berries  uniformly  good  iu  size  aud 
shape:  very  productive;  flavor  better  than 
that  of  the  Sbarploss.”  Mr.  Rogers:  “I  have 
grown  it  two  seasons  in  New  Jersey,  and  seen 
it  on  Mr.  Augur's  place;  growth  ot  plant 
vigorous,  fruit  large  to  very  large,  extreme¬ 
ly  productive,  i  eons!  ier  It  worthy  of  trial.” 
Mr.  Augur  referred  to  Its  name;  if  that  point 
could  be  settled  uow.  be  would  like  it.  The 
name  “  Jowtll  ”  lie  said  was  given  it  in  honor 
of  ex-Governor  Marshall  Jewell  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his.  The 
berries  had  attracted  much  attention  from  a 
brother  of  the  Governor.  Mr.  Green  of  Ohio, 
spoke  well  of  if,  saying:  “not  q  uite  as  vigor¬ 
ous  as  Sharpless,  but  fully  as  healthy,  givesa 
better  crop,  ratner  larger  thau  Sharpless,  no 
special  fault  to  find.  Some  of  the  berries  are 
inclined  to  be  rather  irregular  in  shape." 
This  concluded  the  last  afternoon  session. 

H.  H. 


ENGLISH  METHODS  OF  PEAR  CUL¬ 
TURE. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  gives  considerable  space  to  the  ^rowing, 
pruning  aud  traiuiug  of  pears,  and  from  It 
our  cuts  of  this  number  of  the  Rural  are  re- 
engraved.  Pears  do  uot  succeed  iu  England 
as  they  do  in  most  parts  of  our  own  country, 
and  hence  the  use  of  walls  aud  peculiar 
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methods  of  training  are  resorted  to.  Some  of 
these  methods,  however,  may  interest  our 
amateur  readers,  and  hence  it  is  that,  from 
time  to  time,  we  present  them  ns  they  appear 
in  foreign  journals.  Pig.  504  shows  arches  of 
pear  trees,  taken  from  a  photograph.  Fig. 
505  shows  the  method  of  training  pears  hori 
zontallv  on  walls.  The  one  on  the  left 
is  a  Passe  Colmar  pear,  an  early  winter 
variety  for  early  winter  use,  of  excellent 
quality  when  well  ripened  on  trees  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  overbear.  The  second,  or  middle  one. 
is  a  Glout  Morccau,  also  an  early  winter  pear 
of  good  quality,  though  variable  in  different 
localities.  It  succeeds  beat  on  the  quiuce.  The 
third  pear  is  the  Diehl  also  ripening  in  early 
Winter.  This  succeeds  quite  well  on  quince. 
The  flesh  is  a  trifle  coarse,  but  juicy,  sweet 
and  buttery.  Fig.  500  represents  a  Clairgeau 
trained  on  the  horizontal  espalier  plan.  It  is 
on  quince  stock,  and  four  years  old.  The 
Clairgeau  is  in  this  country  very  variable. 
It  is  sometimes  of  beautiful  appearance,  hav¬ 
ing  a  crimson  cheek  upon  a  yellow  skin,  and 
in  quality  rich  and  buttery.  When  thus 
grown,  it  brings  the  highest  price  in  our 
November  and  December  markets.  It  is, 
however,  often  granular  and  poor.  However 
well  it  may  succeed  in  England  upon  quince 
stock,  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  quince 
stock  is  preferable  here. 


The  practice  of  dishorning  grown  cattle  is  J  humanity  should  induce  us  to  perform  it  at 
practiced  quite  extensively  in  some  parts  of  the  age  when  the  least  pain  will  be  given, 
the  West.  The  horn  is  cut  or  sawed  off  close  to  |  The  practice  is  common  in  some  European 


the  skull,  and  those  who  practice  the  system 
claim  that  it  gives  much  less  pain  than  one 


countries,  especially  in  Ireland;  but  it  ha3 
always  been  reprobated  by  humane  people. 
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Soft  Butter.— Major  Henry  E.  Alvord. 
writing  to  the  New  England  Homestead,  says 
that  soft  butter  is  a  very  common  thing  ev 
ery  where  in  wbat  we  know  as  dog-day  weath¬ 
er,  and  by  no  mea^s  uncommon  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
He  means  butter  which  comes  soft  from  the 
churn,  and  refuses  from  that  time  on  to  take 
any  shape  or  drmuess.  It  is  lacking  in  grain, 
and  always  more  like  warm  lard  or  poor 
grease  than  batter.  Soft  and  uucomfortnble 
weather,  which  affects  the  cow  and  her  food, 
as  well  as  the  milk  after  heing  drawn,  is  un 
doubtedly  the  most  common  cause  of  soft  but 
ter,  but  there  are  conditions,  which  itisdiffi 
cult  to  describe,  belonging  to  certain  pastures 
throughout  the  growing  season,  which  also 
contribute  to  the  same  result,  A  more  im¬ 
portant  cause  lies  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
cow  herself.  There  are  some  cows  and  famil 
ies  of  cowswbicb  never  will  make  firm  but 
ter  except  it  be  held  in  form  by  unnatural 
cold  On  the  other  band,  says  the  Major, 
there  are  families  and  breeds  of  cows,  notably 
the  Jerseys  and  the  Guernseys,  wherein  it  is 
an  exception  to  find  an  animal  whose  butter 
is  not  firm  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  the 
milk  is  properly  treated.  Butter  from  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  cows  not  only  has  this  excellent 
quality  of  good  texture  and  firmness,  but  re 
sists  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  before 
breaking  down  than  that  from  any  other 
breed  known  in  America. 

Hoard’s  Dairtm  an  says  of  Mrs.  H.  Lamb, 
of  Alma  City,  Minn.,  whom  it  calls  the 
“brightest  dairy  woman  of  that  State,”  that 
she  made  5,715  pounds  of  butter  in  ju;t  one 
year  from  twenty-three  cows,  eight  of  which 
were  only  two-year-old  heifers— an  average 
of  284  pounds  per  head,  which  was  sold  to 
private  families  in  St.  Paul  and  Mineapolts, 
at  an  average  of  twenty-six  cents  per  pound, 
thus  coiniug  f  1 485.90.  The  value  of  the 
grain  food  bought  aud  consumed  was  $8  08 
per  cow.  How  does  she  get  the  yield?  Sim¬ 
ply  through  generous  feeding,  winter  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  milking  improved  stock,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  grade  Jerseys  and  Short-horns,  and — 
it  need  not  be  overlooked— her  experience  has 
taught  her  something,  aud,  so  she  says  she  is 
getting  the  Jersey  blood  to  predominate  as 
fast  as  she  can. 

Dishorntno  Cattle.— Dr.  P.  B.  Clarke, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  dishorning  cattle, 
says  that  in  the  genus  Bos,  the  born  proper  is 
a  hollow  appendage  of  the  skin,  and  in  the 
young  calf  this  is  merely  the  matrix  of  the 
future  born.  At  the  age  of  10  to  15  days,  this 
matrix  is  but  a  small,  movable  promiuence, 
which  may  be  removed  by  one  sweep  of  a 
strong  pocket  knife.  This  operation  causes 
but  little  pain,  and  soreness  for  only  a  day  or 
so.  The  calf  is  not  injured  or  stunted,  and  the 
wound  heals  more  quickly  than  those  caused 
by  castrating.  It  is  prolmble  that  this  plan 
will  bo  quite  as  painless  as  the  more  common 
process  of  searing  the  young  horn  with  a  hot 
iron.  In  either  case,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  small 
bunch  or  horn  at  the  side  of  the  head.  Where 
this  practice  is  continued  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  the  horn  often  entirely  disappears,  and, 
1  n  many  irstaices,  polled  calves  are  produced. 


would  suppose.  We  do  not  see  how,  with  old 
cattle,  the  operation  can  be  other  than  an  ex 
ceedingly  painful  one.  Where  cattle  are  be¬ 
ing  fed  for  beef,  there  must  be  a  serious 
loss  from  such  an  outrage  upon  the  system. 


A  Remedy  for  Abortion.— Dr.  Grange 
of  Lansing,  Michigan,  recommends  Black 
Haw,  (Viburnum  pninifolium.)  as  a  specific  for 
abortion  in  animals.  Many  experiments  made 
on  a  stock  farm  have  given  most  satisfactory 
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We  have  known  cattle  to  suffer  a  serious  loss 
in  flesh  when  one  of  the  horns  had  been,  by 
accident,  broken  away.  It  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  and  painful  to  castrate  a  full  grown  bull 
than  to  perform  the  same  operation  on  a  calf. 


results.  Out  of  22  affected  cows  and  one  mare, 
ODly  two  failed  to  recover.  The  remedy  was 
given  in  two  ounce  doses  two  or  three  times 
daily  as  soon  as  the  auitnal  showed  any  signs 
of  the  trouble.  The  treatment  was  continued 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  for  about  a  week,  after  which  the  animals 

the  same  difference  in  dishorning  a  calf  and  a  generally  recovered.  In  the  case  of  one  cow, 

grown  steer.  If  the  operation  produces  the  the  tendency  to  abort  was  so  persistent,  that 

good  results  claimed  for  it,  and  is  necessary,  the  treatment  was  continued  until  seven 


pounds  of  the  powder  had  been  given  when 
she  recovered.  This  remedy  has  been 
in  use  at  the  South  for  many  years.  It  was 
first  brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Dr.  D. 

L  Pbares  of  Mississippi.  It  has  certainly 
given  excellent  results,  though  it  may  not  be  a 
specific. 

aren’t  these  calumnies? 

Among  many  reasons  why  some  farmers  do 
not  succeed,  given  by  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Agriculturist,  are  the  following: 

They  are  not  active  aud  industrious. 

They  do  not  keep  up  with  improvements. 

They  are  wedded  to  old  methods. 

They  give  no  attention  to  details. 

They  think  small  things  not  important. 

They  take  no  pleasure  in  their  work. 

They  regard  labor  as  a  misfortune. 

They  are  wasteful  and  improvident. 

They  let  their  gates  sag  and  fall  down. 

They  will  not  make  compost. 

They  sell  hav,  grain  and  straw  off  the  farm, 
instead  of  turning  them  into  meat,  cheese  and 
butter,  and  increasing  theirsupply  of  manure. 
They  let  their  fowls  roost  in  trees. 

They  have  no  shelter  for  stock. 

They  do  not  curry  their  horses. 

They  leave  their  plows  in  the  field. 

They  hang  the  harness  in  the  dust. 

They  put  off  greasing  the  wagon. 

They  don't  know,  that  the  best  is  the  cheap¬ 
est. 

They  have  no  method  or  system. 

They  don’t  seek  the  experience  of  others. 

They  read  politics  instead  of  agriculture. 
They  see  no  good  in  a  new  thing. 

They  never  nse  paint  on  the  farm. 

They  have  no  time  to  do  things  well. 

They  think  two  dollars  are  better  invested  in, 
wbiskv  and  tobacco,  than  in  a  good,  weekly, 
agricultural  paper. 

Early  Cabbage  and  Lettuce.— From  a 
circular  received  from  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.,  we  take  the  following  practical  hints. 
The  old  system  of  wintering  cabbage  plants 
in  cold  frames  is  to  a  great  extent  abandoned. 
The  following  system  is  found  to  be  cheaper 
8nd  better.  At  New  York  the  first  sowing  is 
made  on  Fehrnary  1st.  Green  houses  are 
used  where  the  temperature  will  average 
about  70  dpgrees;  60  at  night,  ai.d  80  during 
the  day.  It  is  found  that  a  bot-bed,  made 
with  manure  two  feet  deep,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Sow  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  or¬ 
dinary  soap  boxes  cut  into  three  pieces  are 
good.  Anv  light,  rich  soil  will  do.  Enough 
seed  should  be  used  to  produce  1.000  to  1.500 
plants  in  each  box.  Plants  sown  February  1st 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks.  For  this  purpose  the  same  shallow 
boxes  are  used.  At  the  bottom  of  each  is 
placed  an  inch  of  well-rotted  manure,  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  inch  of  any  ordinary  rich,  light 
soil  smoothed  so  as  to  be  level.  In  a  box  about 
14x20  inches,  about  150  plants  are  placed.  The 
boxes  are  then  placed  in  the  ordinary  cold- 
frames.  which,  however,  have  been  protected 
with  manure.  Frost  is  kept  out  of  these  cold- 
frames  by  putting  on  three  or  four  inches  of 
dry  leaves  or  manure  before  the  soil  freezes 
up,  and  by  placing  the  sash  on  the  frames  two 
or  three  weeks  before  they  are  to  be  used. 
Place  the  boxes  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
Tn  a  bright  sun  the  plants  should  be  shaded 
for  a  few  davs  until  they  take  root.  Most 
important  of  all  Is  to  cover  the  sashes  with 
straw  mats  at  uiebt  so  securely  that  no  frost 
will  reach  the  plants  in  the  cold-frames. 
Plauts  grown  in  this  way  will  be  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  transplanting  in  the  open  air  by 
April  1st  These  dates  refer  particularly  to 
this  locality.  In  other  districts  they  may  be 
changed.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  the  frost  away  from  the  plants  and  to 
preserve  the  proper  ventilation  and  tempera¬ 
ture. 

BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

A  FEW  years  ago.  says  the  Canadian  Breed¬ 
er.  a  hornless  cow  was  looked  upon  by  cattle 
men  about  as  a  pacing  horse  was  regarded  by 
horsemen.  Neither  was  considered  quite  up 
to  the  mark.  Subsequent  events  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  polled  cattle  are  distinct 
and  highly  valued  breeds.  They  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  to  accomplish  in  farm  economy. 

The  D.  S  Dairyman  says  that  in  these  days 
of  low  prices.it  pays  to  have  every  cheese 
gilt  edged.  The  "geueral  purpose  farmer” 
will  continue  to  work  cheaply  by  making  the 
bulk  of  his  production  when  it  is  worth  the 
least.  It  is  a  great  pity  some  of  our  great 
strapping  men  cannot  go  to  school  to  some  of 
our  dairy  woroeu  and  learn  the  business.  Feed 
the  cow  a  generous  ration  of  appetizing  food 
every  dav,  and  she  will  not  shrink  in  her  milk- 
flow  till  the  proper  time  comes . 

Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  from  tests  es¬ 
timates  corn-stalks  as  worth  one  third  as  much 
as  the  same  weight  of  mixed  hay  for  feeding. 
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One  ton  of  clover  hay  is  worth  a  trifle  more 
than  three  tons  of  corn  stalks.  The  corn¬ 
stalks  used  in  the  experiment  were  taken 
from  the  shock  after  the  ears  had  been 
husked,  and  were  much  tougher  aud  less  nu¬ 
tritious  than  stalks  grown  in  drills.  Counting 
the  feeding  values  of  both  stalks  and  grain 
from  an  acre  of  corn,  the  coin  was  found  to 
produce  $89  90  worth  of  milk,  or  $87 .80  worth 
of  butter.  On  our  ordinary  land,  eight  times 
as  much  weight  of  stalks  can  be  raised  per 
acre  as  the  ordinary  yield  of  hay. . . 

The  oleomargarine  men  are  putting  into 
their  work  an  amount  of  “science”  that  is 
astonishing.  They  are  seeking  to  lower  the 
price  of  manufacturing  their  stuff,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  have  used  the  cheaper  fats 
and  cotton  seed  oil.  Now  they  are  using  gel¬ 
atine  made  from  the  hoofs  of  cattle,  and  even 
horses.  Gelatine  is  valuable  from  its  power 
to  absorb  water.  It  is  about  time  to  “  draw 
the  line”— about  the  neck  of  this  industry. 
We  see  now  the  absolute  necessity  of  opposing 
all  attempt  at  adulteration.  When  the  vile 
work  once  begins,  it  will  never  stop,  for  there 
will  be  as  much  competition  in  it  as  in  any 
legitimate  business. . 

The  Mirror  and  Farmer  says  that  heifers 
may  often  be  made  to  develop  a  larger  udder, 
and  to  produce  more  milk  by  handling.  Rub¬ 
bing  and  handling  the  udder  will  increase  its 
size,  and  frequent  milkings  will  tend  to  bring 
out  a  greater  flow  of  milk.  Many  dairymen 
make  a  practice  of  handling  the  udder  even 
while  the  calf  is  quite  small  This  is  a  poor 
thing  to  overdo, ho  wever.  We  have  seen  many 
a  cow’s  udder  “developed”  all  out  of  shape  by 
this  practice.  A  reasonable  amount  of  hand¬ 
ling  is  good,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  overdo 
it .  . . . 

Many  members  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club  agree  that  burying  apples  is  the  best 
way  to  keep  them.  Besides,  they  are  much 
improved  in  quality . . . 

G.  W.  Hoffman,  remarked  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  apples  in  pits  will  keep  as 
well  as  by  any  other  method.  The  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  so  is  light,  and  the  fruit  is  left  to  the 
slow  process  of  ripening  under  conditions  very 
favorable  to  its  preservation . . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  reminds  its  readers 
that  apartments  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates  are  no  more  healthful  for  live 
stock  than  for  their  owners. . 

Hooghton  Farm  tests  show  that  seed  corn 
may  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
glaze . . . 

In  treating  hedges  of  Osage,  Honey  Locust, 
or  other  deciduous  plants,  Mr.  Meehan  likes 
the  plan  of  letting  them  grow  as  they  will  for 
two  or  three  years,  aud  then,  when  the  stems 
are  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  sawing  to  the 
ground.  A  mass  of  strong  sprouts  then  starts 
up,  which  can  be  pruued  as  needed . 

All  interested  in  our  regular  Premium- 
List  and  new  posters  may  now  send  for 
them . . . 

For  a  good  stock  cow  in  Colorado,  prices 
have  ranged  about  as  follows,  according  to  the 
Live-Stock  Journal:  I860,  $10;  1870,  $15; 

1880,  $25;  1885,  $30 . * . 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  keeping  cows  in 
New  York  is  estimated  at  $37.50;  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  at  $25.... . . . 

A  CORRESPONDENT  tells  the  N .  Y.  Tribune 
that  his  way  to  make  cider  vinegar  is  to  fill 
barrels  three -fourths  full  of  cider,  leave  the 
buug  out,  theD  in  July  put  two  bucketfuls  of 
the  sour  cider  into  a  cask  of  vinegar;  in  one 
week  draw  from  the  vmegar  cask  two  buckets 
of  vinegar,  and  theD  jmt  two  more  buckets  of 
sour  cider  into  the  vinegar  cask,  and  so  on. 
Always  leave  the  bung  out,  except  in  Winter, 
and  all  barrels  not  full............. . 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Peoria  Trans¬ 
cript  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  society  of  hogs 
is  preferable  to  that  of  an  alleged  man  half¬ 
full  of  sour  cider . 

The  N,  Y.  Tribune  says  that  mention  is 
made  of  three  cows  poisoned  by  rotting  pota¬ 
toes.  One  died;  the  others  were  “saved  with 

difficulty.” . . . . . . 

Our  much  respected  friend  and  contributor, 
Pres.  T.  T,  Lyon,  speaks  of  the  Lawson  Comet 
Pear  in  the  Michigan  Farmer.  His  estimate 
of  this  pear  is  exactly  that  of  the  Rural 
except  that  it  is  decidedly  more  so.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  it  is  a  beautiful  pear,  but  deems  the 
quality  so  poor  that  there  is  uo  sense  in  its  dis¬ 
semination.  He  says  it  is  of  the  same  season 
as  the  Sterling,  which  is  of  similar  size  and 
fully  as  beautiful,  while  it  is  far  better  in 
quality. 

Prof.  Stewart  believes  that  a  young  lamb 
or  sheep  may  be  fattened  with  ten  pounds  of 
turnips,  and  one-and-one-half  pound  of  corn, 
faster  than  on  three  pounds  of  corn  alone.. .. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  boe  around  the  trunks  of 
fruit  trees,  and  to  pull  up  the  grass  that 
grows  among  the  stems  of  currant  trees..... 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Connecticut. 

Gale’s  Ferry,  New  London  Co.,  Nov  16  — 
Our  Summer  was  so  exceedingly  dry  that  the 
Rural  peas  had  no  show  at  all;  I  didn’t  get 
back  my  seed.  The  beans  grew  and  boi'e 
some;  we  have  not  tried  their  quality  yet. 
The  tomatoes  were  excellent,  though  they 
rotted  quite  badly;  but  that  was  the  com¬ 
plaint  with  all  the  tomatoes  around  here  this 
season.  The  women  folks  watered  and  nursed 
the  Rural  Treasures  and  managed  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  them. 

w.  m.  w, 

Indiana. 

Logaksport,  Cass.  Co.,  Nov.  6.— The  farm¬ 
ers  in  gathering  crops  in  this  county  had 
very  good  luck.  Potatoes  very  plentiful 
and  cheap,  being  only  25  cents  per  buBhel. 
Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  rain  corn  kept 
green  till  the  frost  injured  it  somewhat.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  soft  and  sappy.  Cattle 
plenty  and  cheap— three  cents  for  grass-fed. 
Hogs  are  dying  with  cholera — worth  three 
cents  for  grassers.  Apples  are  nearly  an  en¬ 
tire  failure.  w.  h.  h.  t, 

Kansas, 

Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  Co.— I  sowed  the 
seed  of  Johnson  Grass  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  it 
germinated;  but  it  came  up  and  the  chickens 
kept  it  eaten  close  to  the  ground  until  I  des¬ 
paired  of  seeing  it  live;  but  a  few  plants 
lived  and  I  have  saved  nearly  a  pint  of  seed, 
and  if  what  was  left  in  the  ground  keep  sprout¬ 
ing  and  throwing  up  stalks,  and  if  nothing 
happens,  I  shall  get  considerably  more  seed. 
Rome  of  the  stalks  were  five  or  six  feet  high. 
The  peas  did  well,  and  we  had  a  few  nice 
flowers,  though  the  hot  weather  was  too 
much  for  tbe  most  of  these.  The  beans  did 
not  amount  to  much.  H.  R.  R. 

Lyons,  Rice  Co. — The  Rural  seeds  have 
been  harvested.  Peas  fair.  I  have  half  a 
pint  of  each  variety,  which  I  shall  save  for 
seed.  The  Flageolet  Beans  were  destroyed  by 
rabbits.  The  tomatoes  were  tine,  one  variety 
being  extra  good.  What  1  take  to  be  King 
Humbert  was  good.  The  Rural  com  did 
not  do  so  well,  It  was  luxuriant  and  matured 
well,  but  most  of  it  proved  to  be  a  small  eight- 
rowed  flint.  I  saved  four  ears  of  yellow 
com  for  seed.  1  sowed  the  Johnson  Grass  on 
a  piece  of  land  three  rods  long,  and  four  feet 
wide.  It  grew  feet  high,  very  coarse.  I 
think  it  superior  to  millet.  What  effect  does 
it  have  on  stock?  [It  is  fed  largely  at  the 
South  with  good  results. — Eds.]  Should  it 
prove  hardy,  I  think  it  will  be  of  value.  Its 
serious  fault  is  lateness  in  starting;  the  weeds 
get  a  chance  to  outgrow  it.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  nice.  The  Rural  system  of 
potato  culture,  without  the  fertilizers,  proved 
successful  with  me.  From  seven  rows,  60  rods 
long,  planted  May  23d,  I  dug  62  bushels  of 
marketable  potatoes.  I  used  a  lister  with 
three  horses,  and  threw  out  a  furrow  14  inches 
wide  and  sezen  inches  deep.  The  potatoes 
were  covered  with  a  hoe,  and  I  put  on  four 
inches  of  short  straw.  This  is  a  good  yield 
for  our  climate.  The  Rural  is  well  worth 
its  price,  having  saved  me  many  dollars.  I 
never  invest  in  fruits  or  novelties  of  any 
kind  till  I  see  them  noticed  in  the  Rural. 
I  find  I  am  seldom  cheated  then.  We  have 
men  who  will  give  their  notes  on  ayear'stime 
for  $125  organs,  but  they  can’t  come  down  to 
what  they  call  “small  things.”  Prices  are 
low.  Crops  average;  corn  40  bushels;  wheat 
7>a ;  oats  88. 

ftlnsiuich  linens, 

Charlton,  Worcester  Co.,  Oct.  27,— The 
Johnson  Grass  did  not  come  up.  The  Flageo¬ 
let  Beans  did  well,  but  no  better  than  those  I 
had.  The  tomatoes  were  good.  The  corn  is 
from  five  feet  to  11  feet  high ;  some  of  the  ears 
are  seven  feet  from  the  ground .  A  few  ears 
ripened  well.  1  have  saved  them  for  seed ;  the 
rest  is  too  late  for  this  climate.  The  Garden 
Treasures  were  very  beautiful.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

Orient,  Suffolk  Co. — Tbe  corn  Bent  out  by 
tbe  Rural,  in  its  various  seed  distributions, 
has  not  met  the  demands  of  our  farmers, 
being  in  every  case  too  long  in  reaching  ma¬ 
turity,  while  the  stalk  a  have  been  too  large  and 
tall.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  send  you  by  ex¬ 
press  a  few  ears  of  a  kind  of  corn  grown  on 
the  farm  of  one  of  your  subscribers,  John 
Henry  Young.  It  was  brought  here  some  10 
or  12  years  ago  from  Vermont,  by  one  of  our 
farmers,  and  has  been  carefully  selected  ever 
since.  It  is  a  white  flint;  the  stalks  are  fine 
aud  short,  hardly  ever  exceeding  five  feet  in 
higbt,  and  with  leaves  extending  close  to  the 
ground,  making  it  invaluable  as  a  fodder 
plant.  Our  farmers  consider  a  load  of  well- 
cured  stalks  worth  two-thirds  as  much  as  Eng  - 
lish  hay.  Everything  bears  an  ear,  and,  as  you 


will  see  by  tbesamples,  the  ears  are  of  average 
size,  well  filled  out  on  the  .ends,  with  a. very 
small  cob,  and  they  will  average  about  three 
bushels  per  stack  of  49  hills,  or  75  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  It  ripens  four  months 
from  planting,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  kind  I  am  acquainted  with. 
The  objection  we  have  to  Western  corn,  so- 
called,  arises  from  its  large,  hard,  tougb, 
woody  stalks,  with  no  more  than  one  decent 
ear  on  each,  that  one  has  to  take  off  the 
stalk  with  a  step-ladder.  We  prefer  to  have 
our  cord- wood  and  corn  stalks  separate. 

e.  e.  p. 

Vernon,  Oneida  Co. — The  50  crosses  of 
Rural  corn  made  a  magnificent  growth,  quite 
a  number  of  the  stalks  producing  three  and 
some  even  four  ears  apiece;  but  one  unlucky 
night  about  August  25,  my  neighbor’s  unruly 
cow  broke  into  the  garden  and  destroyed 
most  of  them.  I  had  watched  that  patcb  of 
corn  all  Summer,  and  when  I  saw  the  loDg 
ears  lying  on  the  ground  partly  eaten,  while 
the  stalks  were  crushed  and  maDgled,  I  felt 
very  much  like  crying,  could  that  have  done 
any  good.  At  that  time  some  of  the  ears  that 
were  broken  off  were  beginning  to  glaze,  and 
I  am  sure,  could  it  have  been  left  uninjured, 
we  would  have  had  some  grand  corn.  I  have 
saved  what  was  left  and  will  try  again.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  nearly  a  failure  here  on  account  of 
the  rot,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Blush  Pota¬ 
toes,  produced  from  one  little  tuber  in  a  for¬ 
mer  Seed  Distribution,  I  fear  we  would  have 
to  go  without  potatoes,  as  all  others  (except 
the  Alpha,  which  we  raise  for  very  early, 
beiug  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  tbe  Early 
Ohio)  have  rotted  so  badly  that  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  save  enough  for  seed  of 
some  varieties.  Tbe  Snowflakes  are  all  gone; 
Early  Ohio  comes  next,  being  about  three- 
fourths  bad;  then  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Compton’s  Surprise,  Early  Sunrise,  which  are 
about  one-half  rotten,  while  of  tbe  Blush  only 
bushels  were  affected  out  of  18  bushels, 
and  as  they  were  sorted  very  closely  and  put 
into  a  cool,  airy  cellar,  they  have  kept  per¬ 
fectly  so  far.  Tbe  Flageolet  Beans  were 
eaten  by  a  little  black  bug,  so  that  I  only 
saved  one  plant;  but  from  that  one  I  bad  a 
large  handful  of  beaus,  which  I  shall  plant  next 
year.  The  Stratagem  Peas  did  well,  and  I 
have  saved  them  for  seed,  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales  mildewed  and  blighted.  ,r.  k  r, 

Pennsylvania. 

Milan,  Bradford  Co,,  Nov.  15. — This  year 
I  have  raised  180  bushels  from  the  single 
Blush  Potato  sent  me  three  years  ago  by  tbe 
Rural.  The  tubers  do  not  rot  like  the  other 
potatoes  raised  this  year.  The  corn  does  not 
do  well  here.  The  tomatoes  did  well.  Long 
live  the  Rural!  w.  h.  y. 

Utah. 

Ogden  City,  Weber  Co.,  Nov,  10. — From 
all  accounts  that  I  can  glean,  almost  every¬ 
one  has  been  abundantly  prospered.  In  fact, 
all  grain,  root  and  fruit  wops  have  been  much 
larger  than  in  other  years.  The  weather,  up 
to  a  recent  date,  was  beautiful,  farmers  hav¬ 
ing  every  oppoctunity  to  garner  their  crops 
in  a  good  condition.  But  tbe  low  price  of 
produce  makes  it  very  discouraging,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The 
Flageolet  Beans  are  very  good.  The  peas  did 
not  germinate  well.  I  did  not  find  much  im¬ 
provement  in  the  tomatoes.  The  flowers  were 
very  fine.  The  other  seeds  sent  I  gave  to  a 
friend.  w.  J.  H, 

Vermont. 

Tbetford,  Orange  Co. — The  King  Hum¬ 
bert  Tomato  is  early  and  very  productive, 
but  of  poor  quality  as  compared  with  May 
Flower,  Cardinal,  Acme,  and  other  standard 
varieties.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  is  very 
productive  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  value 
it  highly.  Carter’s  Stratagem  did  uot  come 
up  well  and  did  uot  do  well.  No  pea  which  is 
not  bushed  does  well  with  me.  i  inteud  to  try 
the  Stratagem  next  year  with  short  bushes. 
I  saved  Beed  enough  for  a  fair  triaL  Tbe 
Flageolet  Bean  did  finely,  averaging  more 
than  86  well  filled  pods  to  a  plant— quality 
excellent  when  green;  not  tried  dry.-  The 
corn  came  up  well  and  grew  finely,  to  all 
hights,  from  live  to  nearly  ten  feet;  but  not 
one  ear  of  any  kind  was  ripe  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  when  my  common  corn  was  ready 
to  cut,  and  when  impending  frost  compelled 
me  to  cut  that.  It  is  all  too  late  to  be  of  any 
value  here.  The  Johnson  Grass  I  did  not 
plant.  Among  the  Garden  Treasures  were 
many  fine  flowers.  I  was  especially  glad  to 
see  umoDg  them  some  of  my  earliest  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  flowers,  some  of  which  I  have 
not  often  seen  since  boyhood— say  for  more 
than  50  years.  All  were  good.  E.  c.  w. 

Wyoming. 

Logan,  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  8.— The  good  old 
Rural  New-Yorker  comes  regularly,  and  is 
as  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  us  in  these  mountains. 
I  would  not  know  how  to  get  on  without  its 
good  advice.  Crops  are  all  gathered,  and 


grains  all  thrashed.  Oats  are  the  largest  crop 
ever  harvested  in  this  country;  some  fields 
went  as  high  as  70  bushels  per  acre.  Our 
wheat  is  the  best  crop  ever  knowu  bere.  Hay 
short  and  the  range  is  bare  of  feed,  and  cattle 
are  Buffering.  The  cattle  barons  are  looking 
sick.  What  with  the  poor  feed  aud  the  stand 
the  Government  is  taking  about  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  land  entries,  they  are  in  a  close  place. 
They  are  driving  all  of  their  cattle  to  the  di¬ 
vides  to  save  them  from  starvation.  The  cat¬ 
tle  are  poorer  than  any  they  ever  bad  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  if  we  get  a  hard  Winter 
they  will  die  by  the  hundreds.  Tbe  Rural 
New  Yorker  isjioing  well  in  showing  up  the 
cruelty  to  those  poor  dumb  brutes  in  its  true 
light.  Bergh  would  find  plenty  to  do  here. 
This  would  be  a  good  county  for  the  poor  man, 
if  we  could  loosen  the  hold  of  the  monopolizing 
monster,  whose  grasp  is  on  the  throat  of  the 
farming  interests  of  the  entire  section.  We, 
the  farmers,  pray  the  Government  and  the 
good  people  of  the  East  to  help  us  to  strangle 
this  hundred- headed  hydra,  and  force  it  to  let 
go  its  hold  of  the  public  domain.  People  at  the 
East  have  uo  idea  of  what  we  homesteaders 
of  the  West  have  to  undergo  from  the  meat 
little  persecutions  aud  the  flagrant  outrages, 
of  the  barons  and  their  reckless  rapscallions. 
Fraud,  perjury,  and  bribery  are  the  rascally 
means  by  which  they  commouly  gain  their 
ends  in  keeping  and  driving  farmers  out  of 
the  country.  If  they  are  allowed  to  go  on, 
they  will  soon  compel  all  of  the  poor  men  to 
get  out.  The  Rural  New- Yorker  is  our 
best  friend  among  the  agricultural  papers  of 
the  country;  and  we  trust  It  will  continue  its 
brave  denunciations  of  land-grabbing  rascals, 
until  an  end  is  put  to  their  robbery  and  out¬ 
rages.  J.  Q.  D. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  uot  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  ttme.l 

QUERIES  FROM  A  NEWLY  SETTLED  FLORIDIAN. 

ANSWERED  BY  SEO.  E.  WILLIAMS. 

E.  S.,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla.,  having  recently 
moved  there  from  Kansas  to  engage  in  fruit 
culture,  finding  the  land  samly  and  poor  and 
fertilizers  an  absolute  necessity,  asks  a  string 
of  questions  on  which  he  needs  light,  These 
are  answered,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
in  the  following  remarks: 

Notone  person  in  10  in  Florida  has  land 
suited  to  successful  strawberry  culture.  If  he 
proposes  to  plant  on  poor,  sandy  laud,  he 
may  as  well  abandon  the  idea  before  put¬ 
ting  it  in  practice.  The  land  should  be  good 
with  a  goodly  admixture  of  clay  loam  and 
sufficiently  moist  to  avoid  tbe  burning  up  of 
the  plants.  He  would  do  well  to  look  about 
his  neighborhood  and  see  what  success  bis 
neighbors  similarly  situated  have  met  with  in 
the  same  line.  The  Neuuan  is  probably  the 
best  well  tested  variety  suitable  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  South.  Strawberry  growing  in  Flori¬ 
da,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  yet  an  unsolved 
problem,  and  extensive  local  observation  and 
experience  will  be  his  best  guides.  Of  rasp¬ 
berries,  it  is  extremely'  doubtful  if  any  of  our 
native  varieties,  outside  of  the  Black  cap 
family,  would  adapt  themselves  to  such 
changed  conditions  ns  Florida  presents,  and 
all  experiments  that  I  am  cognizant  of  with 
these  have  proved  entire  failures.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  any  indigenous  variety  of 
the  Rubus  family  in  all  my  rambles  through 
the  State,  except  some  blackberry  plants.  In 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  even  in  Northern 
Florida,  there  is  a  trailing  variety  of  the 
blackberry  or  dewberry,  that  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  berries  are  small,  about  the 
diameter  of  a  good  sized  Downing  Mulberry, 
but  shorter;  tender;  pleasant  flavor;  seeds 
small,  in  season  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
fore  part  of  May.  On  tbe  6th  of  last  May 
they  were  served  at  my  evening  rneul  at  Arl¬ 
ington,  opposite  Jacksonville,  anil  I  fouud 
them  a  very  pleasant  and  acceptable  dessert, 
much  more  so  than  our  Northern  species, 
beiug  tender  all  through  and  less  acid.  I 
learned  that,  they  were  quite  abundant  in  that 
vicinity ;  but  whether  they  do,  or  would  thrive 
as  far  south  us  Volusia  C'ouuty  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  of 
our  Northern  varieties  would  succeed  any¬ 
where  in  the  State.  Gooseberries  ditto.  They 
are  as  unknown  to  rnauy  of  the  people  of 
Florida  as  some  of  their  tropical  fruits  are  to 
people  of  the  North. 

Asparagus  l  am  told  does  well  in  the  State 


A 


and,  if  so,  it  ought  to  ba  in  good  demand  at 
the  hotels,  as  well  as  for  family  use.  As  to 
rhubarb,  1  roust  refer  Mr.  S.  to  home  author¬ 
ities.  For  tea  plants.  Japan  plums,  and  persim¬ 
mons,  address  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, Ga., 
who  can  probably  supply  plants  of  all  the 
varieties.  The  Japan  plums  that  I  met  with 
last  Spring  were  small  (about  the  size  of  hick¬ 
ory  nuts)  golden  yellow  and  highly  esteemed 
by  Floridians.  I  think  in  time  and  with 
practice  I  coold  learn  to  like  them.  As  canned 
fruit  they  would,  I  believe,  be  a  pleasant 
dessert.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental  and  is 
worth  growing  on  this  account  alone. 

Of  lilies  I  saw  fine  blooms  of  Longifloruiu 
at  the  residenoe  of  a  lady  at  Rock  Ledge. 
She  had  them  growing  in  a  box  near  the 
house  (fearing  to  put  them  in  the  ground  lest 
she  might  lose  them),  ami  her  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  after  two  or  three  years  were  rewarded 
with  the  first  blooms  while  I  was  there,  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  in  that  household 
and  the  neighbors  far  and  near  were  invited 
to  call  and  see  the  beauties.  Well!  they  were 
fine. 

A  Wisconsin  lady  at  Cocoa,  was  making  a 
specialty  of  clover  and  Timothy,  sowing  the 
seed,  nursing  and  transplanting  the  young 
plants,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  lawn  of 
Northern  grass  about  her  door,  and  with  her 
care  and  frequent  watering,  she  was  making 
good  progress,  and  had  good  reasons  to  feel 
encouraged,  notwithstanding  the  voluntary 
predictions  of  failure  so  freely  offered  on 
every  hand.  The  Para  and  Johnson  Grasses 
have  been  tried  to  some  extent,  and  when 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject,  these  and 
probably  others  will  be  found  to  succeed  much 
better  than  experiments  thus  far  would  seem 
to  indicate.  I  found  a  fine,  large  clover  plant 
in  an  orange  grove. that  the  plowman  had  torn 
loose  with  his  plow.  I  was  so  glad  to  find 
this  old  acquaintance,  that  I  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  proprietor  to  it.  He  replied  that 
he  had  seen  it,  but  neither  he  nor  his  plowman 
was  certain  as  to  its  identity.  He  was  glad  to 
have  me  recognize  it,  as  he  would  like  to  see 
how  it  would  do.  I  informed  him  that  it  would 
die,  as  it  was  then  wilted,  having  been  torn 
loose  by  the  plow.  He  was  sorry.  I  took  it  out 
(it  had  splendid  roots),  cut  off  the  top,  and 
planted  it  out  near  the  well,  where  it  could  be 
kept  well  watered.  When  I  came  away  a  few 
weeks  afterward,  it  was  growing  finely.  I 
have.no  doubt  that  time  and  experiment  will 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  not  only  grasses, 
but  other  products  will  give  to  Florida  agri¬ 
culture  a  much  greater  diversity  of  crops  than 
the  State  is  now  credited  with;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  Rural  subscribers  in  that  State 
should  supply,  from  their  own  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  fuller  information  outlie 
foregoing  topics,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
less  fortunate  and  inexperienced  neighbors. 

KILLING  AND  CUBING  PORK. 

J.L.S.,  Bishop,  Kansas. — How  are  beef 
and  pork  cured  in  large  packing  houses !  What 
is  a  recipe  for  the  preservative  used,  aud  what 
time  is  allowed  for  curing  and  smoking  /  How 
is  the  preservative  applied;  What  is  used  to 
coat  the  canvas  in  which  the  meat  is  soldi 

Ans. — In  the  lurge  packing  houses,  the  pig 
is  transformed  into  pork  almost  before  he  is 
aware  of  it.  The  hog  is  driven  into  a  pen 
where  a  boy  fastens  a  clamp,  something  like 
a  handcuff,  to  a  hind  leg,  hooks  it  to  a  chain 
and  touches  a  lever.  The  hog  is  then  jerked 
by  machinery  down  an  inclined  plane  where 
the  sticker  awaits  it.  One  quick  turn  of  a 
knife  severs  the  jugular  vein,  aud  the  animal, 
after  a  short  bleeding,  slides  into  the  scalding 
vat.  As  it  rises  from  that  it  passes  by  various 
meu  aud  machines,  and  turus  up  at  last  with 
the  huir  scraped  off,  and  the  entrails  extracted. 
The  animal  never  stops  during  the  entire 
process,  from  the  time  it  is  caught  until  it 
slides  into  the  cooling  room  cut  up  as  pork. 
The  hams,  side  pieces  aud  shoulders  are  cut 
aud  trimmed  to  the  proper  shape.  The  heads 
and  feet  are  either  pickled  or  made  into 
brawn  or  souse.  The  trimmings  are  rendered 
into  lard.  Nothing  is  lost,  even  the  blood  and 
offal  going  to  the  fertilizer  factory.  The  meat 
after  being  allowed  to  become  cold,  and  care¬ 
fully  freed  from  blood,  is  placed  in  clean  casks 
aud  weighted  to  prevent  its  rising.  A  strong 
brine  is  then  poured  over  it,  care  being  taken 
that  the  meat  is  entirely  covered.  This  brine 
consist  of  MU  pounds  of  salt,  nO  pounds  of 
molasses,  two-and-one-half  pounds  of  saltpeter 
aud  100  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  must 
be  boiled  and  skimmed  aud  then  allowed  to  cool 
before  using.  For  1,000  pounds  of  meat,  100 
gallons  of  brine  will  answer.  In  dry-salting  the 
proportion  of  salt  is  increased  by  ‘JO  pounds.  lu 
this  process  the  salt  is  rubbed  into  the  meat  and 
then  placed  in  layers  between  the  layers  of 
meat.  Beef  and  pork  can  be  cured  iu  the  same 
way.  I -cave  the  meat  iu  the  brine  six  weeks. 
Smoking  requires  about  a  week.  Hickory 
wood  is  generally  used.  The  hams  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  uubleaebed  muslin  white  washed. 
The  white- wash  may  be  colored  as  desired. 
Yellow  ochre  is  generally  used. 


ABSCESS  IN  A  COLT’S  KNEE. 

E.  S.,  Hayden,  Colo. — My  colt  was  cut  just 
above  the  knee  by  a  barbed  wire;  an  abscess 
formed  in  the  knee,  and  will  not  heal ;  what 
treatment  should  it  receive/ 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

If  there  is  a  simple  abscess  containing  noth¬ 
ing  but  pus,  wash  it  out  daily  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper— one- 
half  dram  to  each  two  or  three  pints  of  water 
— and  secure  as  perfect  a  rest  of  the  part  as 
possible.  After  the  healing  process  is  fairly 
started,  apply  simple  ointments  or  dressings 
of  pine  tar.  If,  however,  a  synovial  sac,  or 
the  knee-joint  itself  has  been  opened  and 
there  is  a  discharge  of  glary  fluid  resemb¬ 
ling  the  white  of  an  egg,  the  case  is  a  very 
difficult  one  to  heal.  Apply  powdered  alum 
or  sulphate  of  zinc  on  cotton  to  close  the 
wound,  and  follow  by  simple  dressings  as 
above.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  disturb  the 
wound  after  it  once  becomes  closed,  and  se¬ 
cure  absolute  rest  of  the  joint  by  requiring 
the  animal  to  stand  constantly,  using  slings 
if  necessary.  No  cutting,  pricking,  or  prob¬ 
ing  should  be  allowed  about  the  knee,  except 
by  a  person  very  familiar  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  part. 

SORE  FOOT  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  P.  J.,  Middleville,  Mich. — My  six  year- 
old  horse  is  so  lame,  owing  to  corns  or  bad 
shoeing,  that  blood  comes  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Before  I  bought  him,  the  other  day,  he 
was  used  in  a  team;  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
work  him  in  any  way;  his  lameness  has  in¬ 
creased  since  I  pulled  off  his  shoes.  What 
should  be  done  for  him? 

Ans. — Examiue  the  foot  very  carefully  aud 
remove  any  foreigu  bodies  and  all  dead  or 
diseased  tissue.  If  a  horny  tumor  is  present, 
it  must  be  completely  removed  to  prevent  its 
reappearance.  Poultice  the  foot  until  active 
inflammation  has  subsided  and  most  of  the 
tenderness  has  gone;  then  apply  a  tar  dress¬ 
ing  with  a  bar-shoe  and  a  leather  sole,  and 
wait  for  the  horny  sole  to  grow  out  to  its 
natural  condition.  Confine  the  animal  iu  a 
clean,  dry,  airy  box- stall  or  tnclosure,  free 
from  dirt  or  gravel,  which  could  work  Into 
the  wound,  and  allow  a  generous,  laxative 
diet.  The  animal  must  not  be  worked  until 
the  new  sole  has  grown  out  to  its  natural 
level,  which  will  require  several  weeks  or 
perhaps  a  few  months. 

SILK  CULTURE. 

A.  L.  M.,  Clayton,  Del. — 1.  Is  silk  culture  a 
profitable  business  for  a  lady?  2.  Is  there 
any  work  on  the  subject? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  think  silk  culture  can 
be  made  a  profitable  business  in  this  country 
under  the  present  conditions  of  labor.  It  may 
help  to  make  pocket  money,  or  to  eke  out  a 
slim  income;  but  bee  keeping  or  poultry 
keeping,  or  the  culture  of  small  fruits  would 
be  much  more  profitable  aud  less  wearisome. 
Hitherto  the  only  persons  who  have  made  a 
profit  here  out  of  silk  culture  are  those  who 
have  had  silk  worms  or  mulberry  trees,  or 
other  adjuncts  of  silk  culture,  to  sell;  or  who 
have  bought  cocoons  for  a  song.  These  are 
the  people  who  keep  iuterest  in  the  matter 
alive,  aided  by  a  few  enthusiasts  who  have 
not  been  yet  taught  by  experience  that  the 
business  doesn’t  pay.  We  know  that  some  of 
the  loudest  advocates  of  silk  culture  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  have  been  guilty  of  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  if  not  of  actual  fraud,  in  connection 
with  the  enterprise.  2.  The  best  work  iu  silk 
culture  is  that  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  Congressman  from  your 
District,  or  one  of  the  Senators  from  your 
State.  A  little  work  on  silk  culture  (25  cents) 
is  also  offered  for  sale  by  the  Woman’s  Silk 
Culture  Association  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Buckner  President,  Peoria,  111. 

FATTENING  CATTLE  IN  WINTER. 

E.  E.  ft.,  Norfolk,  Virginia. — I.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  aud  feed  100  head  of  cattle  this 
Winter  for  beef.  I  have  principally  oat-straw 
for  fodder  with  some  corn  fodder.  I  have  also 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  corn  which  is 
worth  from  15  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  costs  $25  per  ton ;  wheat  bran,  $17 
per  ton;  what  had  I  best  use  for  fattening 
these  cattle/  2.  Would  cotton  seed  meal  alone 
be  advisable/  8.  How  many  men  do  I  need 
to  care  for  100  head,  cutting  food  and  earing 
for  them/ 

Ans. — 1.  This  opens  up  the  whole  subject 
of  steer  feeding,  which  we  propose,  by  and  by, 
to  take  up  and  treat  in  detail;  but  we  will 
very  briefly  answer  at  this  time.  Buy  good 
thrifty  grade  steers,  not  over  three  years  old, 
better  comiug  three  next  Spring.  The  oat- 
straw,  if  well  kept,  will,  with  some  corn  fod¬ 
der,  do  very  well  for  forage,  but  we  should  like 
one  feed  a  day  of  good  clover  hay.  Provide 
good,  warm  stables  having  plenty  of  room  j 
and  good  ventilatiou.  Feed  gram  twice  daily,  • 
with  cora  stalks  once,  and  straw  twice,  For  i 


grain,  feed  a  mixture  of  six  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  five  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  two 
pounds  of  bran,  and  feed  lightly  at 
first,  but  gradually  increase  until  they  eat  as 
much  as  they  can  digest  well.  If  you  have 
mangels  or  some  other  roots  or  sweet  silage  to 
feed  freely,  you  can  feed  much  higher  of  grain 
and  they  wilt  digest  it  thoroughly.  Water 
twice  a  day  and  don't  allow  them  too  much 
exercise.  2.  No.  It  would  be  as  unphilo- 
sopbical  as  would  corn  meal  alone;  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  contains  too  large  a  proportion  of 
albuminoids; the  corn-meal  too  much  carbo¬ 
hydrates:  but  mixed,  and  with  the  bran  added, 
it  makes  a  capital  feed.  8.  We  cannot  tell, 
not  knowing  how  handy  you  have  things, 
or  how  much  machinery  you  use.  In  a  gener¬ 
al  way,  two  men  should  give  them  good  at 
tention. 

CRACKED  HEEL  IN  A  COLT. 

O.  E.  F.,  Humboldt  Co.,  la. — A  year  ago 
my  colt  cut  one  of  her  hind- legs  badly  against 
a  wire  fence,  in  three  places,  just  be¬ 
low  the  fetlock ;  the  sores  got  well  but  there 
is  a  rough  scar  which,  cracks  now  and  then 
on  the  beck  side.  The  heel  of  the  hoof  is 
growing  rough  and  the  animal  walks  too 
much  cu  the  toe,  andof  late  is  lame  all  the 
time.  The  crack  is  usually  an  inch  long  and 
from  a  quarter  to  three  eights  of  an  inch  deep; 
as  the  hoof  grows,  the  crack  opens  just 
above  it;  what  can  be  done  to  heal  it' 

Ans. — If  the  heel  of  the  hoof  itself  grows 
out  roughened  and  cracked,  the  secretory  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  top  of  the  hoof  is  probably  injured, 
and  it  will  be  very  difficult,  or  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  to  obtain  a  good  heel.  For  the  cracks 
above  the  hoofs,  soften  the  crusts  and  scabs 
with  an  application  of  oil,  and  remove  after 
several  hours  by  washing  with  warm  water 
and  Castile  soap.  Then  apply  an  ointment 
of  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc.  The  heel  should 
be  carefully  and  gradually  pared,  to  bring  it 
down  to  its  natural  length.  Protect  from  all 
filth,  wet,  and  mud.  It  would  be  well  to 
place  the  case  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon,  if -one  is  available. 

ABOUT  MUCK. 

.4.  H.,  Aqueboyue,  L.  I. — 1.  In  the  Rural  of 
Sept.  26th,  when  mack  is  referred  to,  is  salt  or 
fresh  muck  meant?  2.  Is  the  lime  to  be  mixed 
with  it  the  same  as  that  used  by  masons?  8, 
A  farmer  near  me  carts  two  loads  of  muck 
(salt),  and  mixes  it  with  one  of  stable  manure. 
He  claims  the  three  loads  in  Spring  are  equal 
to  three  loads  of  stable  manure;  is  he  right? 

Ans. — 1.  If  it  is  mtW’A:  and  not  peat,  we  care 
not  whether  it  is  fresh  or  salt,  though,  of 
course,  muck  varies  even  in  the  same  bog,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  nature  of  the  vegetation 
which  decayed  to  form  it.  2.  Yes,  though 
that  freshly  burned  and  unslaked  is  much  the 
best.  8.  That  farmer’s  head  is  level,  although 
he  is  not  correct  in  claiming  it  as  good.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  valuable  than  the  one 
load.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  thou 
shalt  make  thy  land  laugh,  and  sbalt  fill  thy 
barns  even  unto  bursting. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.W.  L.,  f'renchtown,  Neb. — 1.  Is  it  true 
that  a  cow  should  be  returned  to  the  bull  on 
the  ninth  day  after  service?  2.  If  the  horses 
in  a  team  work  unevenly,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  double-tree  strikes  anything, 
w  hich  pulls  tb  e  most— the  forward  or  hind  one  i 
8.  What  grass  would  you  recommend  for  our 
high,  dry  prairie  aud  long  summer  droughts  ! 

Ans. — 1.  No;  unless  again  in  heat,  aud  It  is 
not  likely  she  would  be  iu  that  condition  so 
soon  *  2.  If  the  holes  were,  all  three,  on  an 
exact  line  and  the  trees  drawn  from  a  fulcrum 
like  a  knife  edge,  there  would  be  no  difference; 
but  if  the  double-tree  was  crooked  so  that  the 
end  holes  were  forward  of  the  line  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  hole,  then  the  forward  horse  would  draw 
the  most;  if  it  was  crooked  the  reverse  way, 
then  the  hind  horse  would  have  the  heaviest 
pull.  8.  If  for  meadows,  we  can  think  of  uo 
grass  super  Lor  to  Alfalfa  (Lucern);  and  this 
is  no  grass  at  all,  but  a  clover.  For  pasture, 
try  Blue  Grass  iPoa  pratensis)  and  Slender  Fes¬ 
cue  (Festuea  ieuaifolia).  We  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  these. 

G.  H.  ft.,  Lukim,  Minn, — 1.  Which  is  the 
better  breed  of  hogs— the  Polaud  China  or 
Chester  White1  Which  matures  the  youngest 
or  tuake  the  most  pork  at  six  mouths  of  age, 
with  the  same  treatment? 

Ans.— 1.  Each  has  its. advantages,  and  each 
varies  greatly  as  bred  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  but,  all  t hi ugs  considered,  we  think 
the  modern  Poland  China  will  be  more  mature 
at  six  mouths,  and  produce  most  pork,  though 
neither  would  then  be  near  full  growth, 

J.  H.  Y.,  Millsville,  H'is. — I  have  bought  a 
farm  on  which  are  two  grape-  vines  which  have 
been  allowed  to  run  loose,  aud  they  have  taken 
root  in  several  places;  is  it  the  better  plan  to 
take  up  and  divide  them  this  Fall,  keeping  the 
plants  through  the  Winter  before  setting? 
My  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 

Ana. — You  may  do  so;  but  we  should  pre¬ 


fer  doing  the  pruning  this  Fall,  and  allowing 
the  plants  to  remain  where  they  are  until 
Spring,  taking  them  up  and  replanting  the 
same  day  if  possible. 

C.  R.,  Brownsville,  Mo. — Yes,  we  have  seen 
of  late  several  reports  of  deaths  of  cattle  at¬ 
tributed  to  feeding  on  Johnson  Grass:  but  we 
do  not  think  this  was  the  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  grass  has  been  quite  extensively 
grown  for  years  in  some  parts  of  the  South, 
and  poisonous  properties  have  never  been 
attribute.!  to  it.  The  late  Mr.  Batebam,  of 
Ohio,  cultivated  it  near  Muskingum,  and  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  that 
section,  and  we  have  never  heard  of  any  ill 
effects  from  its  ase.  The  fatality  referred  to 
must  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause, 

G.  H.  H.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. — We  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  lamp. 


DISCUSSION. 


CHICKWEED. 

E.  C.  W.,  Thetford,  Vermont.— In  the  F. 
C.  of  a  late  Rural,  you  speak  of  chickweed 
as  growing  “  everywhere  where  the  ground  is 
made  rich.”  You  say  “  it  is  an  awful  pest  in 
the  garden.  How  to  eradicate  it  is  too  hard 
a  question  for  us.  We  would  like  to  know 
Can  anyone  tell?”  I  had  considered  the  com¬ 
mon  chickweed  (Stelleria  media)  as  especially 
the  pest  of  wet  or  very  moist,  rather  than  of 
rich  ground.  When  I  bought  my  present 
place — about  35  years  ago — the  garden  spot 
was  very  wet,  a  perfect  mud-hole  in  the 
Spring,  and  for  many  years  chickweed  was 
more  troublesome  than  anything  else.  A 
matted  bed  of  strawberries  was  sure  to  be¬ 
come,  in  spite  of  dilligent  use  of  hoe  and 
fingers,  a  matted  bed  of  chickweed,  and  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  to  get  more  than 
one  crop  of  fruit  from  such  a  bed,  but  by 
high  culture,  underdraining  and  thorough 
cultivation,  the  pest  was  gradually  subdued, 
aud  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  ceased  to 
consider  it  a  troublesome  weed  in  my  ground, 
though  the  soil  is  constantly  made  richer  aDd 
more  productive.  This  season,  since  the  first 
of  July,  has  been  excessively  wet,  and  we 
have,  consequently,  had  unusual  trouble  from 
our  old  enemy. 

The  Mouse  Ear  Chickweed  (Cerastium  vul- 
gatum)  has  troubled  me  in  my  strawberry 
field  this  season  as  never  before.  Hoeing  it 
up  does  no  good.  It  flourishes  unchecked, 
and  soon  is  well  rooted  in  the  ground  again. 
In  places  the  ground  is  almost  covered  with  it. 
I  am  having  it  carried  off  the  field  as  the  only 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  It  never  was  very 
troublesome  before. 

THE  VERGENNES  GRAPE. 

G.  W.  C. -.Delaware,  Ohio.— Your  corres. 
pondent,  J.  S.  B,,  from  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  in 
his  remarks,  in  a  late  Rural,  upon  theVergen- 
nes,  says  it  has ‘-a  good-siz?d  vine  which  bore 
very  little  fruit,  and  that  nearly  all  rotted. 
It  is  later  than  the  Jefferson;  vine  vigorous 
and  healthy,  but  not  worth  planting.'1  This 
report,  I  infer,  is  made  from  the  performance 
of  a  single  vine  the  past  season .  and  however 
interesting  It  may  be  to  the  author,  it  cannot 
have  much  value  for  the  public;  for  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  not  the  Yergennes  Grape  at  all. 
Here,  the  Vergeuues,  for  several  years,  has 
ripened  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  Jeffer¬ 
son,  aud  was  as  much  in  advance  this  season ; 
and  although  in  this  lccality  neither  variety 
has  ever  rotted  to  any  serious  extent,  the  Jef 
ferson  has  been  most  affected.  Both  varieties 
have  shown  a  very  little  mildew  of  the  young 
foliage  late  in  the  season,  but  not  enough  to 
do  any  appreciable  injury.  They  have  grown 
well  and  ripened  their  fruit  perfectly  this 
year. 

D.  P.  H.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — I  notice  that 
Chas.  Lee,  in  a  late  Rural,  advocates  allow¬ 
ing  calves  to  suck  the  cow  for  three  days. 
While  favoring  his  method  otherwise,  aud 
fully  indorsing  it,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
should  not  allow  the  calf  to  suck  at  all;  but 
rather  milk  his  cow  from  the  first,  and  when 
the  calf  is  12  hours  old  teach  it  to  drink. 
There  are  three  advantages  in  this  plan:  first, 
the  calf  will  learn  to  drink  better;  second, 
there  will  be  no  sore  teats;  and,  third,  there 
will  be  no  bellowing  by  either  calf  or  cow. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Endinm 
Sattrdat,  November  51. 1885. 

L  G  3.-M.  E.  P.-C.  H.  P.— A.PeV.-A.  W.  S.-E. 
S.-G.  H.  R-W,  H.  T.-E.S.-W.  S.  W.-G.  M.  J.— 
H  V.  M.-H.  T.  M.-C.  W.  Sw-D.  O.  H.-G.  R  —Niro  M. 
W  -Mr*.  H.  C.— C.  R.  W.-H.  A.  H.-R.  W.  S.-A.  B. 

T-R.  A.  Lu-T.  B.  M _ J.  R.  Y.— E.  S.-T.  B.-W.  M. 

H.— P.  H.  J.— C.  A.  G.— Reuben  C.  Hart,  thauks.— P. 
F.-J.  S.-W.  S.  P.— S.  T.  C.-J.  O.  L,  thanks.— E. 
Sntnn,  thanks.-R.  W.  K.-T.  R.  C. — A.  TV .  L.-O.  G. 
M.— B.  A.  O.-E.  C.  Sl^J.  A.  H.-J.  G.  V.— J.  M.  S.— M. 
a  8.-A.  B.— C.  K.  R.-S.  W.-F.  8..  overlooked.-J.  W 
L.-D.  1*.  H.-R.  E  P; — W.  H.  H.  T.— H.  S.-J.  W.  vv.- 

E.  R.  R-F  G.-Sl  W.  F.-D.  L,  B.-R.  F.  L.-K  C.- 
A.  N.  K.— Miss  E.  S  L  -E.  E.  B.-C-.  R.  J.-W.  H.  H.  T. 
— R.  Parkhurst,  thanks  tor  offer,  but  tt  Is  now  too 
late  tot  it  to  reach  destination  In  tinte.-.T.  P.  C.— R. 

F.  W,- W.  S.-  C.  H.  B.-J.  C,-  G.  V.  C.-J.  F.  EL 
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Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  take 
the  trouble  to  icrite  us  to  ustoji”  the  paper. 
Tt,  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term,  except  by 
oversight,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  sent 
from  now  until  January  1st,  1887,  for  the 
regular  yearly  price,  $2.00. 


Our  Regular  Premium  list,  published 
as  a  supplement  to  this  number,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  all  who  choose  to  act  as  agents, 
whether  they  are  subscribers  or  not. 


Touching  the  question  as  to  whether 
anything  is  gained  by  selecting  seed  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  most  productive  bills,  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  on  page  S04,  The  matter  seems 
to  us  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


During  the  past  season,  so  unfavorable 
to  large  potato  yields,  the  State  of  Maine 
was  less  affected  -  by  the  drought  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  yielded  handsomely.  It  is  a  potato 
well  worthy  of  trial  in  every  way,  though 
the  quality  is  not  the  best. 


NOTICE. 

The  pages  of  the  November  14th  Spec¬ 
ial  edition  should  run  from  755  to  786 
inclusive.  If  any  mistakes  in  binding  or 
insetting  have  occurred,  please  notify  us, 
that  we  may  send  complete  copies. 


THE  RURAL’S  RISING  TIDE. 

We  mail  this  week 

35,000 

in  excess  of  our  regular  issue.  Adver¬ 
tising  rates  80  cents  per  line.  No  devi¬ 
ation  under  .any  circumstances,  except  for 
yearly  advertisements  or  for  contracts  of 
1,000  lines  orover,  in  which  case  the  price 
is  25  cents  per  line. 


Eiiitors  Rural  New-Yorker: 

We  cannot  refrain  from  paying  our  tribute 
to  your  paper  as  a  valuable  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  We  bave  ever  known  it  to  be  of  the  best, 
but  this  season  it  seems  to  be  doiogr  more  ef¬ 
fective  work  than  ever  before .  For  instance : 
in  response  to  our  little  “ad”  appearing  in 
issue  of  November  14tb.«  we  bave  received, 
yesterday  and  to  day,  applications  for  our 
catalogues  and  price  lists  that  aston¬ 
ish  us.  Had  we  received  this  number  two 
weeks  hence  it  would  bave  been  good  work 
well  done;  and  we  are  pleased  to  confess  that 
we  are  heartily  glad  that  our  hesitancy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expediency  of  placing  an  “ad” 
thus  early  was  overcome,  and  we  were  in¬ 
duced  to  make  the  trial.  We  shall  continue 
throughout  the  season  and  feel  that  the  outlay 
has  been  well  made.  Very  truly  yours, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co. 


THE  REGULAR 

PREMIU  M  LIST 

ANT>  POSTERS 
OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ARE  NOW  READY. 

We  will  gladly  send  them  to  all  appli¬ 
cants. 

Remember  that  every  pound  of  hay, 
fodder  or  grain  that  can  be  turned  into 
meat,  wool  or  butter  on  the  farm,  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  pay  its  market  price,  leaves  at 
least  three-fourths  of  its  mammal  value 
in  a  shape  that  may  be  returned  to  the 
land  to  assist  in  producing  other  crops, 
and  this  alone  would  give  a  good  profit. 
It  is  wise  economy  to  market  all  crops  at 
home,  when  it  can  be  done  without  loss. 


The  fashionable  flower  now  a-days  is 
unquestionably  the  Chrysanthemum  or 
Artemesia,  as  it  was  called  of  old.  The 
improvements  made  by  seedling  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  really  remarkable,  and  there  need 
be  little  wonder  that  tbe  Chrysanthemum 
shows  are  well  attended.  Our  friends 
may  not  know  that  these  plants  are  very 
easily  raised  from  seeds.  Sow  them  now, 


if  so  desired,  or  as  late  as  February,  in 
boxes  or  pots  placed  in  anv  sunny  win¬ 
dow.  The  seed  will  sprout  in  a  few  days 
and  the  plants,  removed  to  the  garden  in 
the  SpriDg,  will  bloom  in'theFall.  Seeds 
may  be  secured  of  any  seed man. 

- *-•-# - 

One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  articles 
the  Rural  has  ever  offered  for  sub¬ 
scribers  is  the  Ideal  Fountain  Pen,  and 
we  wish  our  readers  to  know  that,  having 
used  it  almost  constantly  for  six  weeks,  we 
guarantee  it  in  every  way  as  represented. 
We  have  used  many  other  makes  of  foun¬ 
tain  pens,  but  have  sooner  or  later  thrown 
them  aside  as  faulty  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  The  supply  of  ink  is  regulated  by 
the  act  of  writing.  No  shading  is  ever  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  nothing  to  he  regulated 
or  adjusted.  When  the  cap  is  removed 
one  has  simply  to  write  as  long  as  he 
chooses,  and  then  to  replace  the  cap  and 
slip  it  in  his  pocket  as  if  it  were  a  pen¬ 
cil.  The  size  which  we  offer  may  be  used 
continuously  for  at  least  12  hours  with 
one  filling.  The  manufacturer’s  price  is 
four  dollars,  and  we  offer  it  for  four  sub¬ 
scribers. 

■  ■■  ■#  »  »  - 

Our  little  plots  of  cross  bred  wheats, 
and  wheat  and  rye  hybrids,  are  even  now 
an  interesting  study.  All  have  made  a 
vigorous  growth.  Of  tbe  rye-wheat  hy¬ 
brids  we  have  13  plots,  which  represent 
the  second  vear’s  attempt  to  separate  and 
fix  the  different  varieties.  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  diverse  habits  of  many 
plants  in  the  same  plots,  that  a  further 
separation  will  be  needed.  Many  grow 
upright — others  “  hug  the  ground.”  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  pure  wheat 
crosses.  There  is  little  else  in  our  busy 
life  that  we  look  forward  to  with  more 
interest  than  watching  the  growth  and 
maturity  of  these  new  grains  another 
Spring  and  Summer.  They  will  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  any  of  our  friends 
who  may  choose  to  visit  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  that  purpose. 


By  request  we  have  thi  sday  (Nov.  10), 
mailed  the  cuttings  of  the  true  Victoria 
Grape  to  the  following  addresses:  James 
Merchant. Waukegan,  Ills. ;  W.  H.  Moore, 
Corning,  lows ;  Morris,  Stone  &  "Welling¬ 
ton,  Ont.;  J.  B.  Rogers,  Milburn,  N.  J. ; 
Tbeo.  Smith,  Colfax,  Wash.  Ter. ;  J.  W. 
Flemming,  Titusville,  N.  J.  ;G.  M.  High, 
Middle  Bass,  O. ;  Mrs.  Murray,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. ;  G.  S.  Smith,  Haverhill,  Mass. ; 
Gustavos  Schoenfeld,  Westfield,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  J.  Owsley  M.  D.,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ;  Jos.  Bailey,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. ;  T.  A. 
Peffer,  South  Bend,  Ind,  We  have  no 
more  cuttings.  Our  object  in  distributing 
these  cuttings  is  that  what,  we  know  to  he 
the  true  Victoria  may  be  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Tbe  vine  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rural  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Miner, 
about  a  year  before  his  death. 


We  learn  from  our  reports  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Fat  Stock  Show,  which  arrived  too 
late  for  this  issue,  that  the  Hereford  cat¬ 
tle  were  remarkably  successful.  In  the 
great  contest  on  grades  and  cross  breds, 
where  25  magnificent  animals  competed, 
the  “  White-Faces”  made  a  clean  sweep, 
capturing  all  three  premiums.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  the  steer  Reeulus, 
weighing  2,345  pounds.  He  is  one-balf 
Hereford,  one-quarter  Short-horn,  and 
one-quarter  “scrub.”  This  victory  will 
be  credited  to  tbe  Hereford,  though  the 
Short-horn  and  “scrub”  may  claim  a 
share.  At  Kansas  City  the  sweepstakes 
premium  for  a  dressed  carcaes  was  won  by 
the  grade  Hereford  steer  Fred,  while  the 
second  premium  went  to  a  grade  Gallo¬ 
way.  This  class,  where  the  animals  are 
slaughtered  and  each  part  iB  carefully 
weighed,  is  the  final  test  of  superiority. 
A  judge  may  err  in  scaling  a  live  animal, 
but  there  is  no  chance  for  error  where  the 
carcass  is  cut  up  and  exhibited. 


Again  we  have  specimens  of  theKieffer 
Pear  sent  to  us,  and  for  the  tenth  time  we 
may  again  express  our  opinion  of  it.  This 
time  the  pears  come  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers, 
to  whom  they  were  sent  by  Mr.  Milton 
Hansell,  of  Rancocas,  N.  J.  Tbe  better  of 
two  pears  weighed  18)^  ounces.  The  yel¬ 
low  skin  with  a  dull  red  cheek,  and  its 
large,  showy  keg-like  distinctiveness  of 
appearance  would  certainly  have  secured 
it'a  ready  sale  in  any  market  where'it  was 
not  known.  The  flesh  was  hard,’ not  in 
the  least  melting,  and  of  low  flavor.  It 


was  cut  in  five  pieces  and  given  to  as 
many  persons  not  one  of  whom  cared  to 
eat  it  after  the  first  taste. 

The  Rural  was  censured  as  the  first 
paper  to  speak  slightingly  of  this  showy 
pear — showy  where  it  succeeds.  We  now 
add  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us 
that  such  men  as  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr. 
Pan-y,  in  spite  of  general  and  well  merited 
condemnation  from  all  sides,  will  still 
persist  in  speaking  favorably  of  it.  A  few 
days  ago  we  cut  down  our  only  specimen 
of  this  tree,  which  had  fruited  two  seasons. 


WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  PREMIUMS. 


Some  new  subscribers  to  the  Rural 
seem  to  think  that  our  premiums  go  to 
those  who  subscribe  for  the  Rural.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Tbe  paper  alone  is  worth 
all  we  ask  for  it,  and  we  give  nothing 
with  it  but  the  seeds  to  such  as  apply.  Tbe 
gifts,  or  premiums,  are  to  pay  those  of  our 
subscribers  who  interest  themselves  in 
iudueing  others  to  subscribe.  Any  one 
not  a  subscriber,  or  who  has  just  become 
one  can  obtain  these  presents,  or  premiums, 
by  sending  with  his  own  subscription  or 
subsequently,  one  or  more  other  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Is  this  plain? 


TEN  DOLLARS 

tor  the  largest  Bird  Cantaloupe  from  the 
Seed  of  the  Rural’s  present  Free  Seed 
Distribution. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  the  largest  Watermelon. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  the  longest  ear  of  the  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night  Corn  containing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  10  of  the  heaviest  pods  from  the  Alaska 
Pea. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  October 
1st,  1886.  All  competitors,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  advise  us  as  to  the  weight  or 
size  of  their  peas,  melon  or  corn  by  postal 
card.  Those  who  take  the  prizes  will 
then  be  required  to  send  the  peas,  corn  or 
melons  by  express  at  the  Rur  al’s  expense. 


FOR  1886. 

Judging  from  our  experience  of  last 
year,  our  presents  to  subscribers  this  y<  ar. 
amounting  to  over  $3,000,  will  pay  them 
amply  for  any  efforts  they  may  see  fit  to 
make  in  behalf  of  the  Rural  in  increasing 
its  circulation.  Last  year,  we  offered 
$2,800  worth  of  presents,  which  were 
awarded  for  very  small  clubs.  Still,  last 
year  was  one  of  depression,  while  the  out¬ 
look  is  far  brighter  for  1886.  We  are 
very  tiiankful  to  the  many  friends  of  the 
Rural,  who,  without  thought  of  any 
compensation,  are  pleased  to  send  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  just 
that  we  should  offer  compensation  for 
such  services,  and,  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  nur  circulation  and  advertising 
patronage  have  been  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before,  we  have  endeavored  to  offer 
articles  in  greater  variety  and  of  greater 
value  than  in  any  previous  year.  As  a 
matter  of  truth,  we  doubt  if  so  valuable 
a  list  of  pre9cuts  was  ever  before  offered 
by  any  trustworthy  farm  journal.  But  our 
friends  will  judge  for  themselves.  Our 
regular  premium-list,  which  appears 
in  a  supplement  this  week,  will  he  avail¬ 
able  to  them  as  to  professional  agents,  if 
they  prefer  to  direct  their  efforts  towards 
securing  any  particular  article  therein 
described. 


A  THREATENING  DANGER.— CAN  WE 
AVERT  IT? 


There  never  was  a  day  when 
American  liberty  and  free  institutions 
wire  in  greater  peril  than  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  any  foreign  power  or 
combinations  that  we  bave  need  to  fear; 
as,  with  the  aid  of  modern  inventions,  we 
could  bid  defiance  to  almost  the  com¬ 
bined  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
any  outside  influence  whatever,  or  over¬ 
production,  or  want  of  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  or  labor  strikes,  or  the  money 
question;  all  these  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  adjusted  by  the  inexorable  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  The  enemy  we  bave  to 
fear  is  more  powerful  and  dangerous  than 
all  these,  because  of  the  insidiousness  of 
its  work  and  its  influence  in  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  people  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fairness  of  our  ’elections. 
We" allude  to  the  use  of  money  injthe'pur- 
chase  of  votes. 

to 


It  is  no  secret  that  unscrupulous  politi¬ 
cians  optnly  and  unblusbingly  offer  and 
pay  money  to  control  men’s  votes,  and 
plenty  of  so  cal’ed  men,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  everywhere  found  who  have  such 
loose  ideas  of  their  responsibility  to  God 
and  their  country,  and  such  a  low  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  as 
to  sell  themselves  like  cattle,  thus  making 
merchandise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Men¬ 
tal  ability, un purchasable  honesty,  boldness 
in  standing  by  the  right,  fitness  for  the 
position,  once  regarded  as  essential  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  a  candidate,  are  no  longer  ot 
account  and  are  matters  seldom  consider¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  an  aspirant. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  how  much  money 
he  has  or  can  command  with  which  to 
purchase  votes  or  buy  whisky.  The 
choice  of  any  particular  candidate  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  brains  and  integrity, 
but  of  how  much  cash  he  can  “put  up.” 

This  abuse  has,  for  years,  bien  growing 
worse  and  worse,  but  never  before  was 
money  so  openly  and  defiantly  used  as  by 
both  parties  at  the  late  elections.  Men 
were  “horse-sheded,”  paid  the  money, 
given  ballots  and  marched  to  the  polls  in 
rows,  like  unthinking  beasts  (that  they 
were),  and  voted  to  thwart  the  will  of 
honest  men.  Nor  was  the  sale  of  votes 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  men  so  poor 
as  to  Dlead  their  necessities  as  excuses  for 
this  disgraceful  barter,  "but  men  in  com¬ 
fortable  CHomustanc  s,  who  should  have 
crimsoned  at  their  meanness,  made  mer¬ 
chandise  of  their  franchise. 

The  direct  result  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  that  honpst  worth  is  neglected  and  the 
offices  and  legislative  halls  are  filled  with 
wealthy  knaves  and  dishonest  scamps,  who 
legislate,  notin  the  interests  of  tbe  people 
and  of  honest  laws,  but  for  any  greedy 
monopoly  or  dishonest  set  of  schemers 
who  will  pay  the  most  money.  The  sta¬ 
bility  of  cur  institutions,  the  safety  of  our 
liberties  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
sacredness  of  the  elective  franchise  and 
the  incorruptibility  of  the  ballot-box,  and 
cannot  long  endure  their  pollution ;  and 
when  men  me  so  oblivious  of  duty  as  to 
barter  their  honor,  tbe  power  of  their 
ballot,  for  a  drink  of  whisky  or  a  few  dol¬ 
lars,  there  is  ureat  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  to  our  free  institutions.  No  nation 
can  long  endure  the  conuption  of  its 
franchise  and  the  pernicious  influence  ot 
money  in  deciding  its  elections. 

Many  of  the  8tates  now  have  quite 
stringent  laws  on  this  subject;  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  reach  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  devis¬ 
ing  some  means  to  cure  the  growing  evil. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  politics,  for  it  is 
over  and  above  all  partisan  considerations 
and  should  command  the  immediate  at¬ 
tention  of  tbe  good  men  of  all  parties. 
Let  us  have  laws  disfranchising  both  h  m 
who  offers  and  him  who  accepts  a  bribe. 
This  may  be  severe,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  man  who  will  seek  by  money  to 
influence  a  man's  vote,  is  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  rascal  than  he  who  would  rob  our 
houses  or  steal  our  nurses,  and  those  guilty 
of  these  crimes  are  disfranchised,  and  the 
man  who  thinks  so  little  of  his  right  to 
the  ballot  that  he  is  willing,  for  any  con¬ 
sideration,  to  use  it  otherwise  than  as  his 
judgment  dictates,  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  being  an  American  citizen,  and  the 
quicker  both  are  disfranchised  and  made 
powerless  the  better  for  the  couutry.  Of 
all  things  we  must  keep  our  ballots  un¬ 
stained. 


BREVITIES. 


What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  shingles  for  roofs? 

Our  poultry  department  will  receive  more 
attention  than  usual  during  1886. 

We  will  gladly  send  our  new  regular  Pre¬ 
mium  list  and  posters  to  all  who  apply  for 
them. 

T:ie  Golden  Pine' is  now  beautiful  with  its 
brieM.  golden  ueedles.  This  color  is  retained 
all  Winter. 

We  do  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  advising  farmers  to  hold  t>eir  potatoes  for 
bieber  prices.  We  merely  state  that  they  are 
still  rotting  l>adly  in  many  parts  ot  the 
country. 

Dr  Voet.ukkr  has  lately  said  that  his 
father  found  that  as  much  as  two  thirds  of 
the  value  of  manure  is  often  washed  out  when 
permitted  to  remain  In  heaps  on  the  land. 
The  loss  is  by  washing,  not  by  evaporation. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  ba«  been  censured  for  stating 
ite  doubts  as  to  whether  tbe  Meecb’s  Prolific 
QuiDce  is  a  new  variety,  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Meecb.  while  calling  at  this  office,  was 
aefepd  whether  he  knew  it  to  be  a  seedling. 
As  we  remember,  bis  reply  was  that  he  did 
not. 

It  might  be  well  to  prepare  for  storine  ice; 
to  collect  all  tbe  fuel  needed  udMI  next.  Spring; 
to  put  the  farm  buildings  in  order:  to  get  rid 
of  inferior  uuimals;  to  go  over  potatoes  and 
all  roots,  as  well  as  apples,  and  remove  the 
decaying  ones.  Prune  grape-vines  and  cut 
out  tbe  old  canes  of  raspberries,  currant?, 
etc.  Provide  the  best  quarters  for  poultry. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 

Regular  Annual  Premium  List 


More  Valuable  Premiums  and  for  less  Worh  than  ever  before, 

AN  $80  BRADLEY  MOWER  FOR  80  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A  $60  Avery  SEWING  MACHINE  for  40  Subscribers.  A  $50  SYRACUSE  SULKY  PLOVY  for  50  Subscribers. 

A  $57  MYSTIC  RANGE  for  57  Subscribers.  A  $6  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  for  6  Subscribers. 

A  $4  IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN  for  4  Subscribers.  A  $S  ENTERPRISE  MEAT  CHOPPER  for  3  Subscribers. 

Read  the  whole  List  carefully,  and  Note  the  Offer. 

A .  VAUTABLK  AND  LIBERAL  PREMIUM 

For  everybody  who  assists  in  increasing  the  circulation  for  1886  of 

THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  JOURNAL 

OP  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Is  edited  by  earnest,  plain,  practical,  common  tense  farmers,  who  own  and  cultivate  390  acres,  on  which  a  continual  line  of  experiments  are  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  its  subscribers.  Its 


are  worth  yearly  more  than  the  cost  of  subscription,  and  each  is  sent  to  all  subscribers  who  apply,  inclosing  two  cents. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPIES,  POSTERS,  ETC.;  DECIDE  WHAT  YOU  WISH  TO  OBTAIN,  AND  COMMENCE  TO  WORK  AT  ONCE. 

COMMENCING  EARLY  INSURES  SUCCESS. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  never  sells  any  of  Us  Pi'emiums. 

If  you  wish,  to  purchase  any  Premium  found  on  the  List,  apply  to  tlie  manufacturers,  or  their 
agents.  Y\r e  know  the  goods  to  be  reliable,  and  can  recommend  them. 

We  have  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  anything  except  the  RURAL.  XEW-YORKER. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  AGENTS. 

These  premiums  are  given  by  the  Publishers 
for  procuring  subscribers,  not  to  subscribers. 

Our  only  Terms  —Yearly  subscription 
postpaid  (52  week  ),  $2.00;  half  yearly  (26 
weeks),  $1.10.  Payment  invariably  with  the 
subscription.  This  Premium  List  holds  good 
until  July  1st,  1888. 

Send  your  names  as  you  get  them  (with 
exact  amount,  viz.,  $2.00),  and  if  seeds  are 
wanted  by  subscriber,  send  two  cents  addi¬ 
tional  for  postage  on  seeds,  or  the  subscriber 
himself  may  apply  for  them. 

You  can  send  for  a  Premium  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  as  you  send  us  the  names,  or  you  can 
complete  your  list  and  then  select  your  pre¬ 
miums,  as  you  may  prefer. 

Old  and  new  subscribers  count  in  clubs,  and 
they  may  be  sent  from  different  post  offices. 

Specimen  copies  aud  posters  supplied  free 
on  appiicu.iou,  for  canvassing  purposes. 

When  writing,  agents  should  be  careful  to 
state  the  amount  of  money  inclosed  in  the  let¬ 
ter,  the  name  of  the  subscriber,  aud  the  uame 
of  the  Post  Office  and  of  the  State  to  which 
the  paper  is  to  be  sent. 

Send  money  by  postal  money  order,  ex¬ 
press,  check,  or  draft  ou  New  \ork,  always 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorkku.  Postal  Notes  can  be  obtained  for 
sums  less  than  live  dollars;  or  for  more  than 
five  dollars  two  cr  more  can  be  obtained, 
and  they  cost  but  three  cents  each. 

As  a  rule,  money  sent  by  letter  without 
registry  reaches  us  duly.  But  money  so  sent 
is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

Premiums  ark  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
agent,  unless  otherwise  not 

As  a  rule,  we  prefer  to  send  articles  by  ex¬ 
press  (we  consider  it  safer),  but  any  mailable 
article  will  be  sent  by  mail,  with  or  without 
registry.  If  the  latter,  it  is  at  the  agent’s 
risk.  1(  the  'ormer,  the  registry  fee  must  ac¬ 
company  the  order. 

N.  B.  -To  nay  one  who  secures  enough  sub¬ 
scribers  by  bis  or  her  ow  n  peruonnl  efforts, 
>vo  will  tl II  all  orders  made  upon  this  list, 
but  we  citaaol  bind  ourselves,  or  utree  to 
furnish  premiums  drawn  by  the  combinaliou 
ul'lttrtre  lists  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 


PRESENTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Syracuse  Sulky  Plow. 

The  sulky  plow,  after  several  years’  pro¬ 
bation,  has  won  its  way  into  public  favor 
and  has  secured  a  place  of  permanence  on  the 
American  farm.  For  all  purposes  and  for  all 
kinds  of  land,  there  is  no  plow  superior  to  the 


merits  are  appreciated  everywhere.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  Price,  complete.  $50.  We 
will  send  one,  freight  pai  l,  where  not  over 
$2  50.  to  any  person  sending  a  club  of  50  sub¬ 
scribers.  This  is  a  magnificent  chance  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  first-class  plow  with  little  labor.  We 
should  have  calls  for  at  least  one  hundred. 

Dana  Centrifugal  Governor  Wind-mills. 


>7^ 


scribers.  Its  price  is 
$110,  and  it  is  made  by 
tne  Dana  Windmill 
Co..  Fair  Haven,  Mass. 


Syracuse;  and  for  hard,  rough  or  stony  land, 
it  has  do  equal.  The  reputation  of  this  com¬ 
pany  ie  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  is  of 
the  best  manufacture,  and  its  extended  sale 
testifies  to  its  uniform  success.  No  pains  or 
expeme  have  been  spared  to  make  tins  plow 
first  class  iu  all  its  parts,  and  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  premiums  which  have  been  a  worded  it 
during  the  present  season,  wo  judge  that  its 


self  to  all  changes  of  wind  pressure;  2nd,  its 
greater  working  power  due  to  the  breadth  of 
its  fans  and  sails;  3d,  it  always  stands  face  to 
the  wind.  Considering  these  points  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  the  fact  that  the  Dana  has,  size  for 
size,  much  larger  working  capacity  than  other 
mills,  and  its  comparatively  low  price,  it  is  the 
cheapest  mill  in  the  market.  We  will  give  a 
No,  2  mill  10  feet  In  diameter,  for  270  sub- 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co., 
Batavia,  111. 


5  Bradley’s  Cbaugeable-Speeii  Hower. 

This  mower  has  a  greater  combin¬ 
ation  of  valuable  mechanical  principles 
by  which  friction  is  avoided  and  dura 
bility  increased  than  m&uy  of  the  rival  ma 
chines.  It  is  simple,  strong,  ea-ily  worked  aud 
kept  in  repair  by  unskilled  h  «nds. 

It  has  a  perfect  shear  cut,  and  the  speed  of 
the  knifes  can  be  changed  from  slow  to  fast 
or  fast  to  slow,  at  the  will  of  the  driver,  with¬ 
out  '’hanging  the  speed  of  the  team.  This 
alone  sav  es  one-quarter  of  the  wear  and  draft, 
lessens  noise  and  vibration, and  prevents  clog 


SUPPLEMENT  T©  THE  BUBAL  BEW-TOBKEft 


ening  out  of  the  feed,  no  matter  how  tangled, 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  knives,  thus  giving 
a  more  uuiform  length  of  cut  than  any  de¬ 
vice  yet  invented .  We  give  No  8  size, 'price 
$35,  for  50  subscribers.  Manufactured  by 
Belcher  <&  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


I’il line’s  Patent  Coin  Silver  Milking  Tul»e« 


a  thing  impossible  to  And.  In  the  Challenge, 
a  recent  invention  by  Mr.  David  Logan  of 
Meadville.  Pa.,  we  have  a  combined  tool, 
one  of  which  Is  a  reliable  jointer.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  years'  practical  work 
by  Mr.  Logan,  and  does  the  work  with 
ease  and  accuracy.  It  is  made  of  the 


ging  in  wet  or  thick  bottom  grass  without 
hurrying  aDd  worrying  the  team  or  straining 
the  machine.  The  whole  machine  is  perfectly 
balanced,  which  insures  its  running  smoothly 
even  iu  very  rough  laud.  It  is  manufactured 
and  fully  warranted  by  Bradley  &  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Price  $80.  It  will  be  given 


For  sore  and  obstructed  teats  and  hard- 
milking  cows.  Every  owner  of  a  cow  should 
have  a  set  of  these  tubes.  Price  $3  per  set,  or 
50c.  each.  A  set  for  four  subscribers,  or  a 
single  tube  for  one.  Furnished  by  George  P. 
Pilling,  101  S.  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hcienlific  Cora  and  Feed  Mill. 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  furnish  us  with  the  above  mill  and 
plates.  The  grinding  platos  are  of  a  special 


Field  Force  Hump. 

The  aggregate  loss  this  year  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  country,  through  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  injurious  insects,  will  figure  well  up 
into  the  millions.  Nor  is  the  loss  of  fruit  the 
ouly  damage;  those  trees  this  year  defoliated 
have  been  so  weakened  that  were  they  not  to 

be  again  attacked,  it 
njm  would  be  several  years 

i£la>v\  before  they  would  re- 

111  \\  cover  full  vigor  or 

1, \N  produce  full  crops 

th*s  1°S*  an<^  dam" 
tyJH»  v  u  age  could  easily  have 
~BB.  g  been  prevented  by 

the  use  of  Paris  green, 

Ik'  Z  ‘  er  insect  icides  applied 

li  with  a  force  pump  and  sprinkler. 

■1  We  have  tried  several  force  pumps, but 
mm  have  found  n  thing  for  the  price,  or 
or  for  twice  the  price,  so  effective  as 
jMB  the  Field  Force  Pump.  Itisstrong.sim 
pie.  always  ready  for  use,  has  au  air- 
ifl^  chamber, insuring  n  cunatantaud  eteaily 

stream  or  spray;  will  easily  throw  the 
fluid  GO  or  10  feet  and  over  the  highest 
orchard  or  shade  tree  His  indispens¬ 
able  in  the  orchard  or  vineyard  and  is 
very  handy  in  washing  wagons  or  win¬ 
dows.  und  its  use  will  often  put  out  an 
Er-j*.  incipient  fire  and  save  the  buildings. 

It  can  be  applied  to  a  suction  pipe  and 
used  as  u  first  class  cistern  pump  wbeu 
not  needed  in  the  orchard  or  vineyard, 
and,  withal,  costs  only  $6.  We  have 
used  one  for  years,  and  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it.  It  is  made  bv  the  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y..  and  we 
shell  give  one  to  any  person  for  a  club  of  six 
subscribers.  Every  farmer  should  have  one. 


HAAh'JQD  SYracuss 


finest  of  annealed  steel,  is  of  convenient 
size  to  carry,  is  strong,  simple  and  durable. 
Its  principle  of  setting  gives  any  desired 
amount  of  se%  and  sets  every  tooth  exactly 
alike,  thus  keeping  the  teeth  in  a  straight  line 
Another  very  nice  feature  iu  this  set.  is  a 
rubber  cushion  against  which  the  points  of 
the  teeth  come  and  which  effectually  pre- 


to  any  one  desiring  it  who  sends  us  SO  sub¬ 
scriber  ■>. 


Hr  ml  ley's  Two-Wlicelcr. 

This  vehicle  is  manufacture  1  l>v  Bradley.& 
Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y  .  under  the  Perry  patent. 
It  has  a  large,  roomy  body,  fully  37  inches  wide 


New  York  Seed  Drill, 


Albion  Sulky  liny  Unite. 

This  new  invention  combines  such  new  fea¬ 
tures  as  to  make  it  operate  one  third  easier 
than  any  other  hand  dump  rake,  and  a  boy 


This  drill  is  made  by  the  Higganum  Manu 
factering  Corporation,  which  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  is  a  good  one,  as  they  are  very 
reliable  manufacturers.  It  drops  very  ac¬ 
curately,  is  strong,  and  gives  perfect  satisfac 
tion  to  all  who  use  it.  Price  $12.00.  Giveu 
for  a  club  of  24  subscribers. 


vents  their  being  dulled  in  setting.  No 
person  who  owns  a  cross  cut  saw  could  afford 
to  be  without  it  if  it  cost  three  times  its  price. 

It.  is  made  by  the  Saw  Combination  Co., 
David  Logan, agent,  Meadville, Pa.  Price  $1.00. 
Given  for  one  subscriber. 

Macomber’*  Corn  Planter. 

This  can  also  be  used  as  a  bean  and  beet 
It  has  no  disk,  elide,  or  brush  to  be 


at  top  of  cushion.  It  is  trimmed  with  dark- 
green  broadcloth,  wood  dash,  118  inch  axles, 
with  wheels  to  correspond.  It  weighs  about 
235  pounds,  and  is  so  constructed  that  all  the 
jogging  or  borse  motion  from  the  body  of  the 
cart  is  overcome,  making  it  ride  as  easy  as  a 
phaeton.  The  price  of  the  one  shown  in  the 
cut  is  $80,  and  we  give  it  for  a  club  of  300  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Cole's  Improved  Garden  Plow 


'atsmmnu  '  ^  -  ^  v 

large  enough  to  drive  can  use  it;  it  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  in  construction  and  most  durable  rake 
made.  It  is  adjustable  to  the  weight  of  driver. 
The  price  is  $30,  and  we  give  it  for  GO  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Manufactured  by  the  Albion  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  Albion,  Mich. 


planter. 


Th©  Mitchell  Farm  Waiton. 

We  have  used  this  wagon  for  a  number  of 
years  as  premiums,  and  it  has  pleased  our 
patrons  so  well  that  we  offer  it.  again.  It 
satisfies  completely  every  one  who  uses  is  It 
is  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  timber  and  of 
the  best  iron  and  steel.  It  has  a  steel  spring 
seat,  Hurlbut  patent  brake,  top  box,  whrltie- 


Comblnntlon  Anvil  and  vice,  Hardened  Face, 
Finely  Poll*lied. Weight  00  pounds.  Price, S5, 


continually  causing  trouble.  The  quantity 
seed  dropped  is  gauged  by  a  thumb  nut.  Pr; 
$3.50.  Given  to  three  subscribers.  Manufi 
tured  by  S.  M.  Macomber.  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 


This  is  a  light,  strong  and  very  handy  little 
plow.  The  handles  are  of  wood,  bent  into 
good  sb*pe .  The  wheel  Is  of  iron  ond  steel, 
and  the  bent  handles  allow  of  its  being  com 
paratively  small,  giving  a  short  “tandard  to 
the  plow  The  plows,  large  and  small,  are  of 
steel,  and  also  have  a  pair  of  scuffles  for 
working  the  ground  very  shallow.  It  is  made 
by  G.  W.  Cole,  Canton,  Ill.  Price,  complete 
with  scuffles,  $5.  Given  for  five  subscribers. 

Tlu*  Perfect  Milk  Pall. 

The  cut  shows  its  eoustructiou  perfectly  It 
forms  a  seat  for  the  milker,  excludes  the  dirt, 
cannot  be  kicked  over,  and  as  the  receiving 
funnel  is  supported  by  a  rubber  tube,  it  can 


The  Cooley  Creamer. 

We  select  the  “Regular,"  shown  in 
cut  as  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
patrons.  It  has  been  in  use  now  seven 
years  aud  is  received  with  universal  fa¬ 
vor,  The  results  obtained  by  submerg¬ 
ing  milk  in  cold  water  so  far  exceed 
those  by  the  old  method  of  separation 
iu  shallow  pans,  that  creumers  have 
become  not  only  very  popular  with  all 
classes,  but  to  those  beeping  many  cows, 
a  necessity.  We  are  sure  our  friends 
will  be  pleised  that  we  can  offer  them 
the  above  creamer,  price  $35,  for  50sub- 


Mathewa1  Steed  Drill. 

This  well  known  garden  drill  will  open  a 
furrow,  drop  seed  accurately,  cover  it  the  de¬ 
sired  depth,  lightly  roll  it  and  at  the  same 
time  mark  the  next  row.  It  sows  with  au 
evenness  and  rapidity  impossible  to  the  most 


trees,  evener,  neck-yoke  and  stay  chains  and 
is  sent  out  ready  for  service.  The  one  we 
offer  has  a  3%xl0  inch  skein  and  I%x9  IGand 
%  inch  tire.  Price  $110,  and  we  present  it  for 
a  club  of  160  subscribers  Made  by  Mitchell, 
Lewis  &  Uo.,  Racine,  Wis 


not  be  broken.  It  is  just  what  you  want. 
Made  by  R.  H.  Alien  Co.,  189  &  191  Water 
Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.25.  Given  for 
six  subscribers. _ 

Lewis's  (Join blue liou  Force  Puiup. 

The  pump  is  made  of  heavy,  mandrel  drawn 
brass  tubing,  is  33  inches  long  and  about  1;., 
inches  iu  diameter,  weighlug  about  4)$  lb* 
It  is  a  combination  of  thiee  very  useful  inMru- 


The  operation  of  spreading  manure  is  one 
seldom  well  done  on  a  farm,  and  still  a  very 
important  one,  as  everybody  knows  that  one 
load  properly  spread  is  worth  a  dozen  as  usu¬ 
ally  done.  The  Kemp  Spreader  docs  the  work 
better  than  it.  is  possible  to  do  it  by  harnb  and 
ten  times  ns  rapidly,  it  is  made  by  the  Kern p 
&  Burpee  Manufacturing  Co..  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Price  $135.  We  will  give  one  to  any 
person  who  sends  us  a  club  of  205  subscribers. 


I.  X.  L.  Iron  Feed  Mill,  No.  2. 

.  This  mill  is  cheap, 

does  good  work  and 
»  JX1.  fj&r  can  Im  run  by  any 
power.  Except  the 
hopper,  it  is  all  iron. 
Y^W  Pr*ue  H  $50,  and 
JY&M fifTr  we  K»ve  it  for  a  club 

(►-pSv'j;  Ufil  of  130  subscribers. 

Manufactured  by 
U.  8.  Wind  Engine 
■  js*  mu!  Pump  Co.,  Ba- 


CballeuKe  Cross-Cut  8itw-nel  and  Jointer. 

Every  man  who  uses  a  cross-cut  saw 
should  be  prepared  to  set,  joint  and  file 
his  saw  even  in  the  woods.  The  most  diffi¬ 
culty  iu  keeping  a  saw  in  order,  Is  in  joint¬ 
ing  it  accurately.  There  are  many  sets 
which  do  fair  work,  but  a  jointer  that  could 
be  •  uccessf ully  used  by  everybody,  has  been 


ments  or  machines  (see  cut  above-) — a  force 
pump,  a  potato  bug  exterminator  or  agri 
cultural  syringe,  and  a  veterinary  syringe— 
at  least  $12  worth  of  instruments  or  machines 
combined.  Price,  nickel  pluted,  $7.50.  Will 
be  given  for  13  subscribers. 
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A.  H.  Pomeroy.  216  and  220  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. _ 

Noyes  Hay  Carrier. 

Those  who  hare  the  hand 
ling  of  bay  will  be  delighted 
vsSMjL- :/?_  with  the  offer  of  thi3  imple 

It  has  stood  the  test  of 


to  steel,  therefore  all  tools  made  with 
this  fuel  are  much  tougher  and  of  more  even 
quality  than  by  any  other  method.  Each  one 
of  these  saws  is  furnished  with  adjustable 
handles,  with  which  it  can  be  used  in  any 
position;  as  well  for  cutting  down  trees  as  for 
sawing  those  that  are  down.  Made  by  Emer 
son,  Smith  &  Co,,  Limited,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Price  of  six  foot  saw  and  handles,  $6.40.  We 
will  give  one  of  these  saws  for  four  subscribers. 


dollars’  worth  of  property  may  be  saved.  These 
are  only  a  few  advantages  of  having  a  good 
bell  on  the  farm  house.  This  bell  is  made  of 
the  best  material  and  covered  with  a  rich  and 
durable  gold  bronze.  The  hangings  are  coat¬ 
ed  with  an  indestructible  varnish,  preventing 
rust.  It  is  17  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs 
50  pounds.  The  regular  price  Is  $5.  Delivered 
on  board  the  curs  without  aoy  extra  charges. 
For  sale  by  Bell  &  Co.  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Given 
for  four  subscribers. 


pensive,  durable,  and  wHb  t 

perfect  working  sbeller, 
so  constructed  that  a  WgjQ  E 

boy  can  take  it  apart  f 

and  put  it  together  PVijfWWyj 

^There  are  many  rea-  Z*jV 

sons  why  farmers,  poul- 
try  raisers,  and  every-  \  7  '  M 

body  who  has  corn  to 
shell,  should  have  one.  Price  $3.  Given  for 
seven  subscribers.  Made  by  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Emery  Wheel  Company,  Lebighton,  Pa. 


meot. 

years  and  of  competition  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It 
has  received  many  first  pre 
xniums  at  fairs.  It  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  use  in  or  out  of  the 
barn;  for  taking  hay  in  or 


The  Clinton-Chilled  Plow  with  Potent 
Jointer. 

The  great  novelty  and  superiority  of  this 
plow  consist  in  the  crooked  jointer  arm  which 
passes  out  over  the  furrow  in  such  a  n  ay  that 
grass,  weeds  or  manure  passing  over  the  joint¬ 
er  and  up  the  arm  are  caught  and  buried  by 
the  turning  furrow.  We  have  them  in  use 
and  can  recommend  them  xo  do  whatisclaim- 


The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Seed  Drill  und 
Cultivator. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  tools  ever 
offered  and  is  unrivalled  in  beauty  of  design, 
perfection  of  finish,  convenience  and  capacity 


Tuoiu^  iui  i-aaiu^ 

out  of  buildings  as  well  as 
for  stacking  it  in  the  open 
field,  with  very  little  expense  for  the  stack¬ 
ing  frame.  It  saves  time  and  expense,  is 
durable  and  does  not  easi  I  y  get  out  of  order 
Price  $10;  given  for  20  subscribers  at  $2 
each.  Made  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and 
Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  I1L 


The  R.  B,  Corn-shellcr.  wlib  Separator. 
Price  815  50. 

Every  man  who  raises  corn  should  have  a 
com-8beller,  aDd  this  is  a  good  one,  with  a 
device  for  separating  the  cobs  completely 


Hoeing  Koth  SM«. 


The"  rinnet  Jr."  Combined  Prill, 
CulUvetor  amt  flow. 


booing  Between  Rowe.  »  OulUretor. 

for  work.  Each  machine  is  sent  out  with  the 
tools  ready  for  adjustment,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  Price  $15.  Will  be  given  for  30  sub¬ 
scribers. 


DU .  iuuuu  u  J  - - *  -  '  . 

Price,  complete,  $14,  or  jointer  alone,  $3.  VV  e 
will  give  one  of  the  al>ove  plows  either  wood 
or  iron  beam,  your  choice,  for  14  subscribers, 
or  the  jointer  alone  fitted  for  use  on  ai  y 
plow,  for  six  subscribers.  If  you  have  never 
used  one  of  these  jointers,  you  should  by  all 
means  secure  oue,  and  you  will  take  solid 
comfort  in  using  ir. 


The  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Horse  Hoe, 
Cultivator.  &c. 

The  sale  of  this  tool  and  the  reputation 
gained  by  it  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries,  have 
probahly  never  been  surpassed  by  a  similar 
implement  in  so  short  a  time  Price,  with 
wheel,  $13.50.  G iven  for  27 subscribers.  These 
implements  are  supplied  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 


from  the  corn.  It  is  simple  and  strong,  turns 
easily  and  shells  fast.  Given  for  31  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Made  by  the  Higganum  Manufactering 
Corporation,  Htggamim,  Conn. 


Carter’s  Patent  Needle  Hay  Knife. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  fully  by 
the  side  of  the  best  knives  made,  and  will  cut 
more  hay  and  do  it  easier  than  any  of  them. 
Its  velocity  and  special  excellence  consist  in 
the  chisel  edge  teeth,  as  shown  by  the  lower 
knife  in  the  above  cut.  It  cuts  rapidly  and 
easily,  hay  or  straw,  in  stack,  mow  or  bale, 
and  can  also  be  used  for  cutting  moss  or  peat, 
or  for  cutting  muck  in  ditching,  or  wherever 
a  hay  knife  is  to  be  used.  As  the  grinding  is 


Farmer’s  Forge.  No.  A.  will  brat  one-and- 
oue-hnlfiucli  Iron.  Price  8S. 

Will  be  given  for  16 subscribers.  Tbeabove 
is  from  a  complete  kit  of  tools  consisting,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  of  hot  chisel,  cold 
chisel,  drills,  aJze  eye,  shoeing  hammer  and 


Lomlerback’s  Combination  Tools. 

This  little  implement  is  a  regular  tool  box 
of  itself,  as  it  contains  ten  very  convenient 
and  almost  indispensable  tools  in  one.  We 
will  point  them  out  by  reference  to  the  cut; 
A.  adjustable  screw  driver;  B.  hand  vise;  C 
wrench;  D.nail  puller;  E.  large  gas  pliers; 
F.  hammer:  G.  leather  punch:  H.  wire  cuts 
ter;  I.  small  gas  pliers;  J.  pincers  These 
are  made  by  Edwiu  Louder  back  &  Co.,  413 


South  5th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Prices, 
No.  1—7  inches  long— 
$1.00;  No  2 — '.)  inches — 
$1  25;  NoS — 12  inches— 
$1.50.  We  will  give  a 
No  2,  price  $1.25,  for 
two  subscribers. 


W.HCAFITEH’S  PATENT  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

PAT.  APR  29,  1884. 

IMPROVED  BY  M.M.  BARTLETT. 

Improvement  Patented  April  28, 1 885. 

i  side,  any  novice  can  lighter  thsn  the  old  rigid  tree,  they  are 
if  a  tooth  breaks  out,  strong  that  the  most  powerful  team  can 
es  it  as  good  as  new.  break  them.  They  are  made  by  Jerome  I 
>  popular  that  2,000  ter,  Tiverton  Four  Corners.  R,  1  There 

e  demand.  It  is  made  _  .  three  sizes.  We  will  give  a  r 

ol  Co  .  Hallowell,  Me.  It  of  two-horse  trees,  price  $3 


handle, screw  plates, tongs, piocers.and  farrier  s 
knife.  The  prioeof  this  kit  of  tools  ts  $45,  and 
the  whole  lot  will  be  given  for  60  subscribers. 
A  farmer  could  easily  secure  these  tools  in  a 
few  rainy  days  They  are  supplied  by 
the  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

HiuiiH's  Calf  Feeder. 


Emerson's  Paten  t 
Double  Cross-oili  S*w, 

Narrow  Blade. 

This  is  something  new 
in  crosscut  saws,  two 
saws  in  one;  two  sets  of 
teeth  worn  out  before 
the  saw  is  gone.  No 


Cole  &  Fletnminu'o  “Eclipse” 
Post-Hole  Digger. 

This  digger  is  made  upon  an 
entirely  new  principle  being 
forced  into  the  ground  by 
driving.  By  actual  experiment 
one  man  with  the  tools  can  dig 
as  many  holes  as  three  men 
with  spades,  besides  it  makes  a 
smoot  h  sided  hole  just  about  the 
size  of  a  post.  It  is  made  by 
Messrs  Cole  &  Flemming  of 
Springfield.  O.  WewiUsendit 
i  for  tight  subscribers. 


more  gummiug  of  saws 
and  breaking  of  teeth. 
This  saw,  as  seen,  has 
teeth  on  both  edges, both 
sets  are  filed  ready  for 
use,  but  only  one  are  set 
ready  for  use.  When 
the  Mt  iu  use  is  worn 
out,  t*.e  et  is  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  out  of  that  side; 
the  others  set,  and  you 
haveanewsaw.  All  who 
have  used  a  cross  cut 
saw  know  that  when 
it  once  needs  gumming, 
its  best  days  are  over, 
as  one  is  very  seldom 
made  to  work  well  after¬ 
wards.  In  the  Emerson, 
both  sets  of  teet  h  are 
made  when  th©  saw  is 
purchased.  so  that, 
though  costing  a  little 
more  than  the  ordinary 
saw,  it  is  really  much 
the  cheaper  in  the  end. 
It  is  made  of  the  very 
finest  grade  of  silver 
steel,  and  is  heated,  iu 
working  and  in  temper¬ 
ing  by  natural  gas, 
which  contains  no  sul 
phur  or  other  base 
properties  so  injurious 


Manufactured  by  Small  &  Matthews,  Boston. 
Price  $2.50.  Tills  saves  all  trouble  of  teaching 
the  calf  to  drink,  and  enables  it  to  take  its 
food  in  a  natural  way,  mixing  the  milk  as 
taken  with  the  gastric  juice,  thus  promoting 
digestiou.  Given  for  five  subscribers. 


made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is  strong  ami 
durable.  It  is  adjustable  to  the  hight  of  the 
user.  Price  $2.  Given  for  four  subscribers. 
Made  by  the  Pontiac  Novelty  Works.  Pontiac, 
Mich 


Farm  Bell. 

The  advantages  of  having  such  a  bell  on  tbe 
farm  are  numerous.  Besides  proving  useful 
in  calling  the  “men  folks”  to  meals,  it  is  a 


The  Premium  Drills 

This  tool  should  be  owned  by  eveiy  scroll 
twyer,  model  maker,  and  wood  worker  in  the 
uintry.  Many  delicate  pieces  of  scroll  work, 
Kiuiring  hours  to  saw  out,  are  ruiued  in  put 


ting  together  for  lack  of  proper  tools.  One  of 
these  drills  and  a  screw  driver  will  be  found 
iuvaluable  to  tbe  scroll  sawyer  or  wood 
worker  after  once  using.  Price  85  cents. 
Given  for  two  subscribers.  Manufactured  by 


The  ones  here  offered  are  entirely  safe,  as  thev 
fold  up  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  are  perfectly 
harmless  to  carry.  The  price  is  $  1  They  are 
supplied  to  us  bv  Maher  &  Grosh.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  we  send  them  for  three  subscribers. 


great  safeguard  in  caseof  thieves  or  the  grow 
ing  “Tramp”  pest,  for  by  a  few  taps  help  can 
be  called  from  the  field,  or  in  case  of  fire  it 
will  call  aid  from  the  neighbors  and  many 


.  AVEBf 
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without  being  chopped  fine  and  even,  the 
meat  coming  out  in  a  continuous  stream,  ex¬ 
actly  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  No  one 


The  Avery  High-Arm  Sewing  Machine. 

Next  to  the  kitchen  range  in  usetulness  is  the  sewing  machine.  In  fact  a  sewing  machine 
has  become  a  household  necessity.  A  good  one  is  the  greatest  labor-saver  ever  invented 
andatreasure;  while  a  poor  one  is  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  an  angel.  We  have  often 
visited  farms  provided  with  all  the  improved  machines  that  could  be  used  to  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  farm;  and  in  the  house  found  the  wife  toiling  with  a  noisy,  hard  run¬ 
ning,  rickety  machine,  enough  to  craze  and  fret  and  worry  her  to  death.  The 


Household  Articles 


Magee  Mrstic  Range. 

The  name  of  the  Magee  Furnace  Co.  is  a 
guarantee  of  superior  goods  and  honest  deal¬ 
ing.  From  a  small  beginning  in  Boston,  by 


I 

/Tl/sarid. 


wants  a  meat  grindei',  but ev try  family  should 
have  one  of  these  choppers.  We  have  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  them,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  these  choppers  will  cut  meat  faster, 
finer  and  with  greeter  uniformity  and  nicety, 
than  any  others.  Price  $8.  Given  for  three 
subscribers.  What  present  subscriber  will 
not  secure  one?  Made  by  the  Enterprise 
Manufacturing  Company,  Third  and  Dauphin 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


making  nothing  but  the  best  goods,  their 
reputation  has  Bpread  until  now  it  would  be 
bard  to  find  a  place  where  the  Magee  stoves 
are  not  kuown  and  as  the  best.  Their  main 
office  and  salesrooms  are  in  Boston,  where 
daily  immense  numbers  of  stoves  and  ranges 
are  sold.  They  have  also  branch  wholesale 
houses  at  93  Beet  man  St.,  New  Yurk;  86 
Lake  St.,  Chicago ; 8 and  10 P»ne  Street,  San 
Francisco;  with  Rood  Bros.,  Kansas  City  and 
with  Janney  Bros.,  Minneapolis,  and  tbeir 
stoves  are  retailed  in  nearly  every  town  of 
this  country,  and  are  everywhere  the  standard 
of  excellence,  none  claiming  to  make  better. 
A  Mystic  RaDge  like  the  cut,  having  six 
eight  Inch  holes,  a  reservoir  bolding  ten 
gallons,  a  cabinet  base  with  polished  edges,  a 
high  shelf,  a  very  large  ash-pan,  and  an  oven 
30x20  iuches,  will  be  fitted  for  wood  or  coal 
as  desired.  Price  $57.  Given  for  57  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Zlninieriuna’s  Mlnature  Auio  Harp. 

This  little  instrument  will  please  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  taste  for  music,  but  debarred  from 
practicing  it  by  the  cost  of  an  instrument,  or 
tbe  difficulty  of  learning.  And  when  they 
see  how  easily  they  cau  play  it,  every  such 


Avery  machine  which  we  show  in  the  cut,  is  made  on  a  new  principle,  hav¬ 
ing  an  entirely  new  mechanical  combination,  which  does  away  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pieces  and  has  no  need  of  cogs,  cams,  links  and  levers,  thus  making  it  simple,  easy 
to  keep  in  order,  and  running  with  half  the  power  of  the  older  styles  of  machines.  These 
machines  are  made  by  the  Avery  Sewing  Machine  Company.,  813  Broad  wav,  N.  Y.,  in 
different  styles,  the  prices,  varying  from  $45  to  $65.  We  shall  give  a  No.  4  machine,  the 


Magee's  Ideal  Parlor  lleater. 

This  base-burning,  self  feeding,  bard-coal 
stove  is  beautiful  in  design  and  perfect  in 


person  will  want  one.  It  is  sold  by  C.  F. 
Zimmerman,  importer  and  dealer  in  musical 
instruments,  340  North  3nd8t„  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  seud  one  to  any  one  for  the 
price  $3.  W®  will  give  ore  of  these  for 
eight  subscribers 


same  as  shown  above,  with  handsome  iron-work,  four  drawers,  drop-leaf,  and  cover, 
price  $60.00,  to  any  one  sending  40  subscribers,  and  we  will  pay  the  freight.  Remember  this 
is  no  old  style  machine,  nor  aDy  imitation  of  any  machine,  such  as  are  offered  by  so  many 
papers  at  from  $15  to  $22,  and  dear  at  any  price;  but  a  brand-new  machine  on  a  brand 
new  principle  and  tbe  best,  easiest-running,  highest-priced  though  cheapest  machine  in  the 
market.  We  should  have  calls  for  a  thousand  at  least. 


The  Keystone  Washer. 

This  washer  is  warranted  bv  the  manufac 
turers  to  wash  clean,  if  properly  used,  wi-n 
out  rubbing,  rnn  thmg  that  can  by  washed  b  * 


chine  a  person  can  do  copying  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  and  make  it  the  source  of  some  profit. 
Being  made  on  a  new  principle,  it  has  the  ad 


workmanship.  It  is  of  the  latest  style,  and 
would  be  an  ornament  to  any  parlor.  It  is 
made  by  tbe  Magee  Furnace  Co.  of  Boston. 
Its  price  is  $36.  We  will  send  It  for  45  sub¬ 
scribers. 


vantages  of  simplicity,  strength  and  durability 
over  every  other  writer.  Its  use  can  be  learned 
in  a  half  hour.  It  is  made  by  the  Nun  Type 
Writer  Co..  819  Broadway.  Price  $12.  and  we 
will  give  one  of  them  to  any  one  who  sends 
us  82  subscribers. 


IJN  VERBAL  OR 
Family  Scale 
—weighs  from  % 
oz.  to  340  lbs., 
and  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Price 
$10  Given  for 
a  club  of  12  sub¬ 
scribers. 


The  first  position  shows  the  old 
back  aching  system  of  taking  up 
dirt.  The  second  the  new  by  the  aid 
of  Carpenter’s  new  upright  handle 
dustpan.  Every  housekeeper  should 
have  one.  Price  50c.  Given  for  one 
subscriber.  Supplied  by  F.  W. 
Carpenter,  Harrison,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


baud.  It  is  easy  in  operation,  does  not  wear 
tbe  clothes,  and.  if  properly  used,  will  last  for 
years.  Price  $7.  Given  for  five  subscribers. 
Made  by  F.  F.  Adams  &  Co.,  Erie.  Pa. 


Portable  Plat¬ 
form  Scale.— 
This  has  a  sliding 
poise,  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  ^  to 
800  lbs.  Price 
$22.50;  given  for 
a  club  of  40  sub 
scribers. 


Ht  intent  Lamp. 

Tbe  original  St.  Germain  student  lamps. 
Price,  nickel  plated,  complete,  $4.75.  Given 


Keystone  (’lollies  Wringer. 

This  wringer  has  a  wood  frame,  all  the  latest 
improvements,  and  greater  capacity|than  any 
other  wringer.  It  is  simple,  durablae,  ny 


Ladies  Don't  Buy  a  New  Carpet. 

If  you  wish  to  be  economical,  you  can  cover 
those  worn  places  with,  home  made  rugs.  If 
you  do  not  have  enough  bright  colored  pieces 
in  your  ragbag,  you  can  color  them  at  a  trivial 
expense.  With  the  Pearl  Rug  Maker  many 
ladies  make  an  entire  carpet.  When  making 
large  rugs  or  carpet3,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
them  in  sections,  or  pieces  about  lj£x3  feet, 
and  then  join  them  by  sewing  the  edges 


“Stop  ThiefI”— This  scale  has  a  capacity 
of  %  oz.  to  10  lbs.,  and  retails  for  $1  15.  We 
offer  it  for  only  t-  o  subscribers. 

These  three  styles  of  scales,  as  shown  above, 
are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
tastes  BDd  wants  of  our  friends.  We  get  them 
of  the  manufacturer,  Jones  of  Binghamton, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  whose  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  true  and  reliable  scales  is  well  es¬ 
tablished. 


for  13  subscribers.  Supplied  by  C.  F.  A.  Hin- 
ricbs.  Nos.  29,  31  and  33  Park  Place,  New 
York. _ 

Enterprise  Meat-Choppers. 

These  are  Meat  choppers.  They  do  not 
grind  or  tear  the  meat,  but,  as  tbeir  name  im¬ 
plies,  chop  it.  Their  work  is  perfect  and  can¬ 
not  vary,  and  it  is  impossible  for  auy  strings, 
sinews,  fibres  or  gristle  to  pass  througu  them, 


securely  together  on  the  back.  (This  is  fully 
explained  in  the  illustrated  directions.)  Itcan 
be  used  on  any  sewing  machine  or  by  hand. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.  Given  for  two subscrib  rs ; 
supplied  by  the  Pearl  Art  Co.,  23  Unn.u 
Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Hun  Type-Writer. 

The  Sun  Type  Writer  meets  the  popular  de¬ 
mand  for  a  low  priced  Type  Writing  Machine 
which  will  do  perfect  work  easily,  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  good  writ  er.  With  this  ma- 


adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as  the  strongest 
fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength,  clothes  and 
is  an  article  indispensable  to  the  household. 
Price  $7.50,  and  we  give  ii  for  six  subscribers, 
Jdade  by  F,  F,  Adams  &  Co.,  Erie,  Fa, 


UPPLESfflENT  TO  a  Hfc  HU  HAL  rtfcW-tORKEH 


Butter  Knife. 


Fork. 


Silver-  Plated  Ware  and  Table  t'uilcrr. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  friends, 
especially  the  ladies,  to  the  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  articles  of  tableware,  which  we  offer  as 
premiums.  We  have  selected  the  goods  of  the 
well  known  and  altogether  reliable  firm  of 
Reed  &  Barton,  87  Union  Square,  New  York 
City,  because  in  plated  ware,  the  only  guar¬ 
anty  the  average  purchaser  hag  istbeintegiity 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  these  make  the 
latest  and  most  popular  designs,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  goods  we  offer  are  not  old,  out- of  M vie 
stock,  nor  from  u  manufacturer  of  doubtful 
reputation,  but  are  the  latest  and  most  fash¬ 
ionable  designs,  and  from  the  lending  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  United  States;  and  we  are 
sure  our  friends  will  be  delighted  with  them. 
These  goods  are  ail  warranted  full  weight  of 
silver,  and  plated  on  the  very  finest  quality  of 
nickel  silver  of  their  own  manufacture.  We 
offer  the  following  articles  with  prices  and 
subscription  equivalents. 


Dinner  Caster. 

(3,997)  Shown  in  cut  five  bottles  handsomely 
chased  and  engraved;  price  $7.75;  for  eight 
subscribers. 


Cake  Hasket. 

(8,525i  Shown  in  cut.  Price  $7.50;  given 
for  30  subscribers. 


Pickle  Caster. 

No.  1300,  Shown  in  cut.  Set  in  handsomely 
chased  plated  frame,  bottle  engraved;  fork 
attached:  price  $5  75;  for  six  subscribers. 


Butter  Dish. 

No.  1103,  price  $0  25;  for  seven  subscribers. 


Spoon  Holder. 

No.  2.760,  price  $6  50;  for  seven  subscribers. 


Sirup  Pitcher. 

No.  120,  price  $5.00;  for  club  of  five  sub¬ 
scribers. 


Tea  Spoons. 

No.  2  Italian  pattern,  a  new  design  shown 
in  the  cut,  as  will  lie  seen,  a  verv  handsome 
pattern.  Price  $4.75  a  dozen.  We  give  one 
dozen  for  five  subscribers. 


Dessert  Spoons. 

No.  3,  same  pattern.  Price  $4  75  for  half 
dozen.  We  will  give  one  half  dozen  for  five, 
or  one  dozen  fornine  subscribers. 


Table  Spoons. 

No.  4,  same  pattern.  Price  $4.75  for  half 
dozen.  We  will  give  half  dozen  for  five,  or 
one  dozen  for  ten  subscribers. 


Forks. 

No.  4.  In  this  fork  are  combined  symmetry, 
durability  and  a  perfect  and  complete  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  various  uses  to  which  a  table  fork 
is  subject.  It  is  differently  constructed  from 
any  fork  in  geueral  use. 

Price  $4.75  for  one-half  dozen.  We  give 


one- half  dozen  for  five,  or  one  dozen  for  ten 
subscribers. 


.Medium  Knives. 

Italian  pattern.  These  are  made  with 
superior  tempered  steel  blades,  fine  nickel- 
silver  hollow  handles,  and  sire  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  knives  made  for  general  use.  Price 
$9  for  one  half  dczeD.  We  give  one-half 
dozen  for  nine  subscribers. 


Butter  Kuiie. 

This  knife,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  one 
of  the  latest  patterns,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
premium.  We  know  our  ladv  readers  will 
improve  this  opportunity  aud  get,  at  least 
one  of  these  knives.  Price85  cents.  Given  for 
one  ne  w  subscriber,  or  one  half  dozen  for  five 
subscribers.  This  is  an  extraordinary  offer, 
and  we  anticipate  a  large  demand  for  these 
beautiful  knives. 

Our  silver-ware  and  table  cutlerv,  as  we 
have  said  are  furnished  by  Messrs. 'Reed  & 
Barton,  3 <  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


No.  1.  Gent's  Chain,  rolled  gold,  solid  gold  tips.  Price  $5.50,  Given  for  nine  subscribers 


No.  2.  Lady's  Fob  Chain,  the  latest  pattern.  Price  $5.  Given  for  12  subscribers, 


rNo.  5.  Gold  Imitation  No.  6.  Same  as  I 
Diamond  Earrings.  Price  larger.  Price  #4 
$3.  Given  for  eight  sub-  for  12  subscribers, 
scribers. 

Supplied  by  H.  C.  Haskell,  13  John  St„  New  York  city, 


No.  3.  Lady's  Fob  Chain,  Price  $4.  Given  for  nine  subscribers. 


No.  4.  Lady's  Silver  Pin.  Exact  size  of  cut,  Price  $3 
Given  for  four  subscribers. 


SPORTING  GOODS. 

Pipper  Side  Snap  Breech-Goading,  Double- 
Barreled  Shot  Gnu. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  gun,  and  none  is  so 
good  for  bis  use  as  a  breech  loader.  He 
can  then  keep  cartridges  loaded  with  a  variety 
of  ammunition,  and  when  readvtouse  can 


select  a  load  suitable  for  the  game.  Thousands 
of  the  Pieper  guns  are  now  in  use  giving  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  These  guDs  are  sold  by 
Bchoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  Mr.  Pieper’s  foie 
American  agents,  84  and  86  Chambers  St , 
New  York.  We  will  give  one  of  these  guns, 
stub  and  twist  barrels,  steel  rebounding  locks, 
scroll  fence,  patent  fore-end  pistol  grip,  rub¬ 
ber  butt,  10  or  12  gauge,  price  $30,  to  the  sender 
of  80  subscribers. 


Game  ling. 


Round  corners,  single  net,  russet  flap, 
fringed.  Price  $3.  Given  for  fivesubsc- itiera. 


Compass  Watch  Charm 


Heavy  gold  rolled  plate.  Price  $1.  Given 
for  two  subscribers.  A  beautiful  ebarm  and 
very  handy.  Oursportiug  goods  are  supplied 
by  Sboveriing,  Dal v  &  Gales,  84  and  86  Cham¬ 
bers  Street,  New  York  City. 


Th  j  '‘Shepard”  Lawn  Tennis  Bucket. 

This  racket  took  the  first  prize  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  in  1885,  and  is  the  best 


racket  made.  It  is  made  by  D.  W.  Cranberry 


&  Co..  20  and  22  John  Street.  Price  $5.50. 
Given  for  eight  subscribers  _ 


Shot  FlnsU. 


Gents’  G«ld  Stem-Winding  Watch. 
Elgin  or  Waltham  movement,  fully  war- 


351269 


ranted  in  every  respect,  40  pwt,  14  caret  gold. 
Price  $65.  Given  for  140  subscribers. 


Ladies*  Gold  Chatelaine  Watch. 


3597B9 

Richly  engraved  or  enameled,  14  caret  gold.  1 
Price  $30.  Given  for  80  subscribers. _ 

Genu’  Silver  Watch, 

Elgin  or  Waitham  movement;  3  oz  cases; 
go'd  journals,  richly  engraved  and  fully  war-  j 
rented.  Price  $•'().  Given  for 40 subscribers. 

I, utiles'  Chatelaine  Silver  Witch- 
Price  $  10.  Given  for  24  subscribers. 

These  watches  are  supplied  by  J.  H.  John¬ 
ston.  150  Bowery,  cor.  Broome  St,,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  houses  in  the  city,  es 
tablisbed  in  1844, 


Marlin  Revolver. 

This  should  not  be  classed  with  the  cheap 
and  dangerous  revolver  ordinarily  used  as 
a  premium,  as  this  is  in  every  way  a  first-class 
implement.  It  is  made  of  the  best  material 
and  of  the  best  workmanship,  perfectly 
safe  ar.d  fully  guaranteed.  It  is  of  handsome 
model — fully  nickel  plated,  hard  111 
handle,  andtqual  in  every  way  to  th e  best 
revolver  made  bv  any  other  bouse.  1  rice  ?o.«>  « 
Made  by  the  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co  ,  of  Now 
Haven.  Conn.  Given  for  11  subscribers. 


The  Marlin  Magazine  Rifle. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  a  really 
reliable,  light-weight,  medium  cost  repeating 
rifle.  Everybody  recognizes  their  superiority 
over  the  ordinary  gun,  inasmuch  as  if  the  first 
shot  falls  to  kill,  the  magazine  gun  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  loaded  for  u  second  shot,  and  then  the 
magazine  gun  can  bo  put  away,  ready  eburg- 
|  ed,  and  take  no  harm  for  an  indefinite  time, 

I  while  the  ordinary  gun  is  rained  in  a  short  time 
i  for  anything  but  target 
'  shooting,  After  careful  in- 
I  vestigallon  we  cau  fully 
recommend  the  Marlin 
Magazine  Rifle  us  a  safe, 
reliable,  finely  finished  and 
very  active  and  effective 
shooter,  while  the  24-incb 
gun,  carrying  8  shots,  only 
weighs  pounds.  This 
is  by  no  rneaus  an  inferior 
gun,  but  is  made  with  all 
the  care  and  accuracy  of 
the  celebrated  Ballard  tar¬ 
get  rifle  made  b>  the  same 
firm,  and  which  has  gained 
such  a  wide  fame,  aud  the 
Marlin  cun  be  relied  on  to 
do  as  accurate  shooting  as 
the  other.  The  Marlin  is 
made  32  and  88  calibre,  and 
24  and  28  inch  barrel.  The 
82  calibre  carries  40  grains 
of  powder,  and  the  88,  55 
grains,  aud  either  will  pene¬ 
trate  1 1  inches  of  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  nearly  twice 
the  penetration  of  any 
other  make  of  gun.  A  great 
objection  to  magazine  rifles 
has  been  the  fact  that  a 
slight  variation  in  the 
length  of  nny  cartridge  in 
the  magazine  would  clog 
the  machinery  and  the  ai  m 
wculd  refuse  to  work,  often 
when  most  needed.  By  a 
recent  invention  this  trou 
ble  h  entirely  obviated  in 
the  Marlin,  and  the  vari 
ation  of  a  half  inch  or  more 
makes  no  differe*  ce  in  the 
working  of  the  gun.  Who 
ever  secures  one  of  these 
i  guns  will  be  proud  of  it. 
i  They  are  made  by  the  Marlin  Fire  Arms 
I  Company,  New  Haven.  Conn.  Price  of  24 
inch  rifle,  $22  00  We  will  give  one  of  this 
size  to  the  person  sending  us  22 subscribers. 


Stratton's  Light  Action,  French  l’intou,  Bt> 
Cornel. 

Single  water  key.  With  a  shank.  German 
silver  mouth  piece.  The  tone,  tune  and  work¬ 
manship  of  these  cornets  cannot  lie  excelled. 
The  valves  are  of  German  silver,  tho  action  is 


short,  and  as  light  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
The  trimmings  are  plain,  but  neat  and  durable, 
and  they  blow  tasy  and  free.  Price  $25.00. 


Given  for  36  subscribers 
A  grand  offer  for  auy  boy 
who  wishes  a  cornet. 

Mead’ii  Pocket  Pruning 
Saw. 

This  is  a  new  and  very 
^useful  tool.  The  blades  are 
Viand  forged  from  the  be:t 
j  razor  steel;  it  needs  no  set- 
Iting  as  blade  tapers  to  the 
j  back,  Can  be  carried  iu 
coat  pocket;  is  ready  for 
use,  and,  when  not  iu  use, 
the  blade  can  be  shut  up 
like  a  knife,  aud  is  out  of 
barm’s  way.  Price  $1. 
Given  for  three  subscribers. 
Made  by  Maher  &  Grosh, 
Toledo,  O. 

Pruning.  Whittling,  on*1 
Buddie  g  Knife. 

Our  friends  who  received 
this  knife  last  year  speak 
highly  of  it,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  offer  it  agaiu  this 
season.  It  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  makers, 
Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  who  never  send  an 
inferior  article.  Price  of 
knife,  $1.  It  will  be  sent  for 
three  subscribers. 


The  Wee ileu  Upright  Steam  Engine. 

A  real,  complete,  working  machine.  You 
can  blow  the  whistle  or  start  and  stop  the  eu 
gine  by  opening  aud  closiug  the  throttle  valve 
as  iu  a  large  engine.  It  is  a  scientific  toy, 
nearer  in  appearance  and  operation  to  a  largo 
engine  than  any  heretofore  made.  It  is  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  It  is  safe  and  easy 
to  operate.  It  will  run  small  toys,  and  develop 


ingenuity.  It  is  a  simple  and  complete  nm 
chine  which  will  practically  illustrate  to  the 
youthful  mind  that  wonderful  power  so  con 
stantly  at-  work  on  all  sides  iu  this  ago  of 
steam.  There  are  41  pieces  and  over  40<> 
operations  in  tho  manufacture  of  this  engine. 
Every  engiue  is  tested  and  warranted  to  be 
iu  every  respect  as  described.  Supplied  by 
Selcbow  ft  Rigbtor,  41  Jobu  Stroct,  N.^ 
Given  for  four  subscribers. 


SUPPLEMENT  T©  THE  RURAL  N£Vy-V©RK£R. 


| 


WJL-UfitU  .*-$>>. 


Musical  Instruments 


one  to  get  a  stork  of  these  ready  wonderful 
strawberries  without  money.  Don’t  put  this 
matter  off,  but  at  once  secure  the  subscriber 
and  get  the  plants. 


ECONOMICAL  AND  USEFUL 


Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 
Every  one  who  has  any  writing 
to  do  should  have  oue  of  these  de¬ 
lightful  pens.  It  is  not  only  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  but  is  indispen 
sable  to  every  man  who  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  write.  For  a  full  description 
see  No.  98  Special  Premium  List, 
or  write  to  the  Ideal  Fountaiu  Pen 
Co.,  155  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
circular,  and  then  go  to_work  to 
earn  a  pen.  For  a  club  of  four 
subscribers  we  will  give  a  No.  2 
pen  worth  $4.  For  a  club  of  five 
we  will  give  a  No.  2  pen  with  a 
gold  banded  holder,  or  a  No.  3 
pen,  either  worth  $5. 

For  a  club  of  six  we  will  give  a 
No.  3  pen,  gold-banded  holder,  or 
a  No.  4  peu,  as  you  may  choose, 
either  worth  $0. 

For  a  club  of  seven  we  will  give 
the  No.  4  pen  with  gold  banded 
holder,  worth  $7,  Either  of  these 
pens  will  be  sent  in  a  substantial 
case  and  postpaid  in  registered 
letter,  and  warranted  to  fit  ycur 
hand,  or  exchanged  for  one  that 
does.  You  might  step  in  and  a.-k 
your  pen  dealer  to  show  one, and  g  - 1 
his  price  for  it,and  thus  see  that  the 
best  way  is  to  secure  it  by  getting 
up  a  club  for  the  Rural. 

Please  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
this  is  a  cheap  stylographic  pen 
or  the  penograph  or  any  other  of 
the  inferior  fountaiu  pens.  It  it  not, 
but  a  first  class  gold  pen  with  a 
hard  rubber  fountain  holder  and 
one  which  we  have  used  with  so 
much  satisfaction  that,  after  try 
ing  all  the  others,  we  would  Dot 
part  with  it  for  any  price.  Far¬ 
mers.  Clergymen.  Boys,  Girls, 
School  teacher?,  Every  body  .here  is 
a  chance  yon  cannot  afford  t  j  neg- 
leet.  No  more  useful  or  appropri¬ 
ate  present  can  be  found  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Year’s  or  birth  day,  and 
you  can  earn  one  with  a  little  ef¬ 
fort.  We  should  have  calls  for 
500  at  least.  We  know  it  will 


The  Niagara  Grape. 

Whatever  we  may  have  said  in  favor  of  this 
grape  in  the  psst,  after  anot  her  year  of  trial 
and  observation,  we  are  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  grape 
lovers  of  this  country.  We  are  glad  that  it  is 
now  offered  for  sale  unrestricted.  Price  $2 
To  every  one  sending  us  two  new  subscribers, 
wto  so  desires,  we  will  have  sent  direct  from 
the  Niagara  White  Grape  Company.  Lock 
port,  NY.,  charges  paid,  oue  strong  two- 
year  old  viueunder  their  seal,  and  guaranteed 
genuine.  Everybody  should  have  at  least  oue, 
and  this  will  enable  you  to  secure  it  of  un¬ 
doubted  purity,  with  a  very  little  effort 


powerful  tones  permit  the  production  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  elaborate  music,  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  full  orchestra  than  would 
seem  possible  with  an  iustrumentof  tbesize  and 
price.  It  can  be  used  for  dancing  or  singing 
parties  or  for  sacred  music.  Price  $15.  Given 
for  34  subscribers. 


The  above  organ,  price  $100.  will  be  given 
f  ir  200 subscribers.  Manufactured  by  the  Cor¬ 
nish  Co.,  WasbiDgtou,  N.  J. 


John  F.  Nirnlton’*  Violins. 

The  best  toned  and  fluest  middle  priced 
violins  in  the  market.  Every  violin  warrant¬ 


ed,  and  may  be  returned  after  five  days’  trial 
If  not  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Price, 
with  bow  and  case,  $G.  Given  for  eight  sub¬ 
scribers. 


The  Reversible  Harmonica. 

A  new  invention,  equal  to  four  ten-hole 
harmonicas,  in  four  different  keys,  80  reeds  al¬ 
together.  Brass  plates,  nickel  corners.  A  fine 
instrument.  Price  $1.50.  Given  for  two  sub 
scribers. 


They  will  be  well  packed  and  delivered  free 
of  expense. 


Golden  Qneea  Raspberry. 

This  is  a  seedliDg  or  sport  of  the  celebrated 
Cutbbert,  end  is  of  a  lich,  bright,  creamy 
yellow,  and  this  color  it  holds  well  when  in 
the  crate.  In  size,  vigor,  productiveness 
beauty  and  hardiness  it  is  superior  to  the 
Cothbert.  In  season  of  ripening  it  is  the 
same.  It  also  endures  heat  and  drought  a* 
well  as  or  better  than  the  Cutbbert.  Every 
fruit  grower  should  have  this  berry  for  its 
“  as  good  qualities  It  will  be 
,  Little  Silver,  N  J 
i.  We  will  send  six  plants., 
single  new  subscriber. 


John  F.  Stratton's  “Frank  II.  Converse’ 
Banjos. 

Manufactured  under  the  personal  supervis 


The  Solo  Hnrmsnlca  New  Style. 

The  above  are  very  handsome 
harmonicas,  brass  plates  nickel  cor 
ners, finely  finished  (18x7>£)  double. 
Price  50  cents.  Given  for  one 
subscriber. 


sent  by  J.  T.  Lovett, 

Price  $3  per  dozen.  T" 
postpaid,  for  as 

Marlboro  Raspberry. 

This  raspberry  has  been  widely  tested  and 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  tried 
it.  It  is  a  remarkably  vigorous  grower, 
hardy,  earlv,  at  least  10  days  earlier,  and  i( 
possible  more  productive  than  the  Cutbbert. 
It  is  firm  and  a  good  shipper;  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words,  it  is  vigorous,  hardy,  productive, 
firm,  of  fine  color  aud  good  quality.  Price 
$1  50  per  dozen.  We  will  give,  for  one  new 
subscriber,  one  dezen.  They  will  be  from  the 
originators,  A.  J.  Cay  wood  &  Sous,  Marl 
boro,  N.  Y.— thus  insuring  genuineness— will 
be  well  packed  and  delivered  free  by  mail  or 
express. 

Earbart  Everbearing  Blackcap  Raspberry. 

There  have  been  so  many  raspberries  put 
upon  the  market  as  everbe'ariDg  that  we  do 
not  blame  people  for  incredulity  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  But  from  all  we  can  learn  we  believe 
the  Earbart  is  entitled  to  lb  ?s  appellation.  It 
is  at  present  only  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sarff,  of 
Havana,  lil.  and  of  the  Hale  Brothers  of 
So.  Glastonberry,  Conn.  For  the  uext  seasou 


ion  of  Frank  B.  Converse,  Autocrat  Ban  joist 
of  the  world:  professional  performer  aud 
manufacturer  of  20  years’  standing,  and  the 
nniversally  acknowledge'!  authority  on  that 
instrument.  Every  banjo  warranted  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect,  biuce 
tiie  banjo  has  become  so  popular,  and  especial¬ 
ly  among  the  ladies,  tine  instruments  are  being 
sold  all  over  the  couutry.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  made  arrangements  to  furnish  these  first- 
class  instruments.  C  (1819),  $1(5  00,  for28 sub¬ 
scribers  . 


Our  musical  instruments  are  supplied  bv 
John  F.  Stratton,  40  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y.  Citv. 


Pocket  Kuivea  and  Shear*. 

We  have  made  a  novel  arrangement  with 
Messrs,  T.  B.  Terry  &  Co.,  of  Toledo.  Ohio, 
who  manufacture  "knives  and  shears  that  will 
not  ru*t,  by  which  they  agree  to  supply  their 
goods  to  our  subscribers  at  special  rates. 

Their  No  2  kuife  laeecut',  Is  about  one  third 
larger  than  shown,  full  stag  horn  handle,  solid 
bolsters,  two  fully  tested  blades,  nickel-plated, 
so  that  no  part  can  rust,  fluely  fioisbed,  retails 
at  $1;  they  will  send  ibis  to  auy  subscriber  of 
the  Rural Nkw  Yorkbr,  by  mail  prepaid,  for 
55  cents,  or  will  send  it  and  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Rural  New -Yorker,  with  its  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  for  $2  25  Pheir 

_ .  w  No  3  knife  is  nearly  double  the  size, 

jggSffB  as  shown,  is  strictly  first-class:  the 
large  blade  has  a  vt-ry  convenient 
d&uBjf  shape  for  farmers,  keen  cutting. 

_  ^laMR  and  it  will  prove  a  very  desirable 
knife,  fully  nickel -plated,  warranted 
mMm  the  best,  retails  at  $1  They  will 
send  this  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any 
nr  iftftf  subscriber  for  60  cents,  or  will  send 
it,  as  mentioned,  and  one#ypar’s 
mf  Wif/-  subscription  to  the  Rural,  for  $2  30. 

Their  shears,  shown  in  cut,  are  eight 
IS*  inches  in  length,  made  uude  ■  their 
l’ateDt  of  April  21,  1S&6.  They  are 
made  of  the  finest  razor  steel. 
Bag ^*^1  hand  forged,  and  warranted.  They 
8853®'*^  will  send  a  pair  of  these  by  mail, 
'  I  prepaid,  to  any  one  of  the  RuraLS 

subscribers  for  (50  cents,  or  will  send 
n  Pa,r*  prepaid,  and  one  year’s  sub- 
scription  to  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorkkk,  with  its  Free  Seed  Dis 
tiibmion,  for  $2  30.  They  fully 
warrant  all  their  knives  aud  shears, 
and  will  cheerfully  refund  the  money 
to  auy  oue  who  may  be  in  any  wav 
dissatisfied.  Send  for  their  catalogue,  and  if 
you  see  nnj'  knife  that  pleases  you  better,  if 
you  meutiou  the  Rural  they  will  give  special 
price  for  that  alone,  or  for  that  and  the  year's 
subscription  to  the  Rural,  All  orders  must 
be  addressed  to  T,  B.  Terry  &  Co..  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  must  be  accompanied  with  the 
money— wo  sell  nothing.  Wo  will,  however, 


John  F.  Strut! on’s  Golden  Trumpet  Accor- 
deonn 

These  instruments  are  made  of  the  very  best 
material  and  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 


Plants  and  Vines. 

23.  Jewell  Strawberry  riant* 

For  a  long  time  the  Wilson  S-rawberry  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  universal 
planting.  But  haviug  for  two  years  carefully 
tested  the  Jewell  Rod  having  visited  it  where 
growing  in  other  places,  we  are  quite  of  the 
opinion  that  this  will  become  the  general 
favorite,  even  to  the  supplanting  of  the  Wil¬ 
son.  It  is  fully  as  healthy  as  anv  :  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  productive  than  the  Wilson  ana  of 
very  much  better  tlavor.  While  tee  Jewell 
will  grow  well  and  produce  fair  crops  of  ber¬ 
ries  on  the  lightest  and  poorest  lands;  It  will 
stand  almost  any  amount  of  manuring,  and 
grow  and  produce  fruit  in  proportion  to  the 
richness  of  the  ground.  We  last  Summer 
picked  from  a  single  plant  of  Jewell,  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  August  previous,  a 
full  quart  box  of  line  berries,  and  left  on  the 
vine  48  having  every  promise  of  beiug  full- 
sized,  marketable  berries  when  ripe.  The 
Jewell  produces  lierries  of  a  uniform  size  aud 
larger  than  auy  berries  of  our  acquaintance 
will  average.  The  color  is  bright  and  invit¬ 
ing.  Thev  are  firm  enough  to  ship  loug  dis¬ 
tances,  and  the  quality,  while  not  of  tne  best, 
is  good  enough  to  meet  the  public  demand, 
being  much  better  than  either  Wilson  or 
Sbarpless.  To  every  subscriber,  who  so 
desires,  and  who  sends  us  a  new  subscriber 
we  will  l  ave  sent,  direct  from  the  originators, 
F.  M  Augur  &  8ou,  Middlefleld.  Conn.,  post 
paid,  eight  of  these  pluuts.  These  are  worth 
$1.83  besides  the  poatugo,  aud  will  enable  any 


Special  care  has  been  taken  with  the  reeds,  and 
no  better  toned  aceordeons  can  be  obtained. 
Price  $4  (1(5x5).  Given  for  six  subscribers. 
A  larger  size  (16x7>tf)  $7.  Given  for  ten  sub¬ 
scribers.  _ 


A  ristou. 

This  remarkable  inveuliou  is  the  latest  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  automatic  instrument 
ever  offered.  Its  large  number  of  reeds  and 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  M£W-YORK£R. 


BOO  K.  3?  B  E  3Vt  X  XT  3VE  S 


In  literature,  as  in  everything  else,  we  seek 
to  give  our  friends  the  latest  and  best  that 
can  be  obtained.  We  have,  therefore,  select¬ 
ed  from  the  catalogues  of  our  leading  pub¬ 
lishers  the  latest  and  most  desirable  books. 
Remember,  they  are  not  cheap  reprints  by  ob 
soure  publishers,  but  the  newest  and  best 
books  by  the  most  popular  authors  from  the 
leading  publishers.  If  you  want  any  of  the 
following  books,  get  the  requisite  number  of 
subscribers,  or  send  direct  to  the  publishers 
or  their  agents. 

Nature's  Serial  Story,  By  Edward  P  Roe, 
Mr.  Roe  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  our  American  authors,  He  describes 
Nature  with  a  loving  hand,  and  from  the  most 
intimate  familiarity  with  her  moods.  The  il 
lustrations  are  full  of  the  charm  of  out  door 
life  and  are  exquisitely  rendered. .  .  .  Though 
thestory  is  but  a  thread  on  which  to  hang  the 
delightful  uature-lore  of  the  author,  it  is  yet 

Eure,  sweet,  delicate  and  artistic.  It  is  a  most 
eautiful  parlor  ornament.  Our  young  lady 
readers  ought  not  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
getting  the  book.  Price  $5.00.  Given  for  10 
subscribers. 

Flcmie  Studies  in  Nature.  By  Mary  Treat. 

Mrs.  Treat  is  a  delightful  writer. .  .  .  She  is 
essentially  thorough  in  all  that  she  undertakes, 
and  love  of  nature  amounts  with  her  to  a  pas¬ 
sion.  .  . .  The  book  is  profusely  and  beauti 
fully  illustrated,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
every  home.  Price  $1.50.  Given  for  three 
subscribers. 

Wallace's  Ben  Hur.  Beu  Hur.  A  Tale  of  the 
Christ.  By  Lew.  Wallace. 

It  is  really  Scripture  history  of  Christ’s 
time,  clothed  gracefully  aud  delicately  in  the 
flowing  and  loose  drapery  of  modern  fiction. 

.  .  .  Pew  late  works  of  fiction  excel  it  in  gen¬ 
uine  ability  and  interest  It  is  having  an  en¬ 
ormous  sale.  Price  $1  50.  Given  for  three 
subscribers. 


American  Political  Ideas,  Viewed  from  the 
Standpoint  of  Universal  History.  By  John 
Fiske. 

These  essays  belong  to  a  class  of  thoughtful 
literature  with  which  young  Americans  should 
be  familiar,  but,  unfortunateiy,  are  not. 
Price  $1.  Given  for  two  subscribers. 

Boots  and  Saddles:  Life  in  Dakota  with 
General  Custer.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cus¬ 
ter. 

The  book  is  breezy  with  the  open  air.  and 
cheery  with  horse  and  hound.  Price  $1.50. 
Given  for  three  subscribers. 

The  above  books  are  published  by  Harper 
Bros. ,  New  York. 

Uncle  Toni's  Cabin;  or.  Life  among  the  Low¬ 
ly.  A  story  of  Slavery.  By  Harriet  Beech¬ 
er  Stowe. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  of  print.  A  copy  of  it 
should  be  kept  in  every  family  library,  that 
succeeding  generations  of  American  children 
may  read  it,  and  weep  over  Uncle  Tom  as 
their  mothers  and  grandmothers  wept;  yes, 
and  their  fathers,  too.  Our  younger  readers 
who  have  heard  of,  but  never  read  this  re 
markable  book,  and  older  readers  who  have 
read  it  and  would  like  to  read  it  again,  will 
thank  us  for  putting  it  in  their  way.  Price 
$1,  Given  for  two  subscribers. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  laying  out  and  man¬ 
agement  of  a  country  home.  By  W.  C. 
Strong. 

A  book  devoted  to  the  culture  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  various  fruits.  It  is  a  con¬ 
densed,  simple  band-book,  which  the  author 
has  made  so  plain  that  any  cultivator  of  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence  may  find  it  a  guide.  Price 
$1.  Given  for  two  subscribers. 

Bailey's  7'alks  A field. 

This  little  volume  was  written  as  the  author 
says,  for  those  who  desire  a  concise  and  pop¬ 
ular  account  of  some  of  the  leading  external 
features  of  common  plants.  The  author  has 


the  true  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  transferring 
his  enthusiasm  to  paper.  Price  $1.  Given 
for  two  subscribers. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

How  to  Paint.  A  complete  Compendium 
of  the  Art. 

This  is  just  the  work  needed  by  every  per¬ 
son,  who  has  anything  to  paint.  It  is  very 
complete,  and  will  make  “every  man  his  own 
painter.”  Price  $1  Given  for  two  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

For  Mothers  and  Daughters.  A  manual  of 
Hygiene  for  Women  aud  the  Household. 
Price  $1.50.  Given  for  th^ee  subscribers. 
The  Man  Wonderful  in  the  House  Beautiful. 
An  Allegory.  Teaching  the  Principles  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  the  effects  of 
Stimulants  and  Narcotics. 

Price  $1  50.  Given  for  three  subscribers. 
The  above  books  are  supplied  to  us  by 
Fowler  &  Welts,  753  Broadway.  New  York. 
The  American  Boy's  Handy  Book : 

Or  What  to  Do  and  How  to  D j  It. 

A  new  edition  just  published  at  $8,  will  be 
given  for  five  subscribers.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  Publishers,  743  and  746  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Low  Cost  Houses. 

Including  Designs,  with  plans,  etc. 

Price  $1.  Given  for  two  subscribers.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  W.  J.  Comstock,  6  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 
Comforting  Thoughts.  For  those  in  bereave¬ 
ment,  illness  anl  adversity.  Selected  from 
Printed  Sermons,  Funeral  Addresses,  aad 
Praverg  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Irene  H.  Qvington. 

“Mr.  Beecher’s  life  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  lightening  the  burdens  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  this  judicious  compilation  of  his  words 
contains  more  comfort,  more  true,  practical 
religion,  tbanacaso  full  of  boobs  on  theology.” 
Price  75  cents.  Given  for  two  subscribers. 


Life  Thoughts,  Gathered  from  the  Extem¬ 
poraneous  Discourses  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  By  one  of  his  congregation  (Edua 
Dean  Proctor).  Thirty  eighth  Thousand. 
New  Edition.  300  pp.,  12  mo.  Laid  paper; 
attractive  binding. 

Price  $1.25.  Given  for  three  subscribers. 
Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  27 
Park  Place,  New  York. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Roe's  Works:  Barriers  Burned 
Away.  The  Opening  of  a  Chestnut  Burr. 
From  Jest  to  Earnest.  A  Face  Illumined. 
A  Young  Girl’s  Wooing.  An  Original 
Belle.  Driven  Back  to  Eden 

These  volumes  have  bad  an  enormous  sale. 
25,000  copies  of  “An  Original  Bell*”  were  is¬ 
sued  in  the  firet  edition.  Price  $1  50  each. 
Given  for  four  subscribers. 

The  Rose,  By  H.  B.  Ellwanger. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  work  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  every  rose  grower,  either  amateur 
or  professional.  Price  $1  25.  Given  for  three 
subscribers. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publishers,  753  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city. 

Successful  Men  of  To-day  and  What  They  Say 
of  Siicoms  Based  on  Facts  and  opinions 
gathered  from  Five  Hundred  Prominent 
Men  By  Rev  Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Price, 
$1  Given  for  three  subscribers. 

Highways  of  Literature-,  or,  What  to  Read 
aad  How  to  Read. 

The  hints  on  the  best  books  aud  the  best 
method  of  mastering  them  are  valuable,  and 
likely  to  prove  of  great  practical  use.  Price 
75  cents.  Given  for  two  subscribers 
Talks  to  Fanners.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
12mo. ,  300  pp. ,  cloth  $  1  00.  Given  for  three 
subscribers. 

The  above  books  are  published  hy  Funk  & 
W agnails,  10  &  12  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

Iu  ordering  book  premiums  write  out  the 
title  and  name  of  the  publisher  in  full.  If 
the  books  are  to  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  at 
the  rate  of  seveu  cents,  for  each  dollar’s  worth 
of  books,  must  accompany  the  order. 


RURAL 

COMBINATIONS 


NEW-YORKER 

FOR  1885  AND  ’86. 


Wbat  You  Can  Get 

By  sending  new  subscribers. 

List  1. — Any  present  subscriber  who  will 
send  us  one  new  one  may  select  any  one  of  the 
following:  12  plants  of  the  Marlboro  Rasp¬ 
berry,  or  12  plants  of  Rancocas  Raspberry,  or 
six  plants  of  Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  or 
eight  plantsof  the  Jewell  Strawberry,  or  three 
plants  of  the  Earhart  Everbearing  Black-cap 
Raspberry,  or  one  Poughkeepsie  Red,  or  one 
Ulster  Prolific  Grape  Vine,  or  a  combination 
saw  set,  or  a  beautiful  silver-plated  butter 
knife,  or  eith<  r  “Needle  Work”  or  “Knitting 
aud  Crochet,”  by  Jenny  June,  or  any  book  of 
the  “One  Syllable  Series.’’ 

2.  Any  one  sending  two  new  subscribers) 
may  select  any  two  of  the  above,  or  a  Niagara 
White  Grape  Viue,  or  a  Louderback’s  com¬ 
bination  tool,  or  a  needle  hay  knife,  or  a  pearl 
rug  maker,  or  adust-pan,  or  a  pair  of  shears,  or 
a  kuife,  or  a  shot  flask,  or  a  watch  charm,  or 
a  harmonica,  or  a  Premium  Drill,  or  “Stop 
Thief"  Scale,  or  a  farm  bell,  or  any  one  of  the 
following  bookB:  American  Political  Ideas, 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, Fruit  Culture,Talk9  Afield, 
How  to  Paint,  Low  Cost  Houses,  Comforting 
Thoughts,  Highways  of  Literature.  Boys’  Use¬ 
ful  Pastimes,  What  Girls  Can  Do;  Simple 
Ailments  of  Horses,  Trajan. 

3.  Any  one  sending  three  may  select  any 
three  of  the  things  in  No.  1,  or  one  of  No.  2, 
and  one  of  No.  1,  or  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  No.  10,  or  two  knives,  ora  knife  and  pair  of 
shears,  or  a  pruning  knife,  or  a  pair  of 
folding  scissors,  or  a  pruning  saw,  ora  Wilson 
Whiffletree,  or  any  one  of  the  following  books: 
Home  Studies  in  Nature,  Wallace’s  Ben  Hur, 
Boots  and  Saddles,  The  Man  Wouderful, 
Beecher's  Life  Thoughts,  The  Rose,  Successful 
Men,  Talks  to  Farmers. 

4  The  subscriber  sending  four  may  select 
auy  four  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  first 
list,  or  two  of  the  sscond.  or  one  of  the  third 
and  one  of  the  first,  or  he  may  have  a  No  2 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen  and  Holder,  with  filler 
and  case;  warranted  to  fit  his  hand  aud  please 
him,  or  a  No.  22  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper, 
or  an  Emerson  Cross-cut  Saw,  or  any  of 
E  P  Roe’s  Works,  or  a  Farm  Bell  worth  $5. 
or  a  Wheeden  Toy  Engine. 

Five  subscribers  will  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
Cole  Plow,  or  a  Small  Calf -feeder,  or  a  Key 
gtone  washer,  or  a  sirup  pitcher,  or  a  half  doz 
en  teaspoons  or  forks,  or  a  game  bag. 

5.  Six  new  subscribers  will  entitle  the  send¬ 
er  to  select  from  any  of  the  foregoing  lists  as 
he  pleases,  aggregating  six.  or  be  may  have 
the  Field  Force  Pump,  $6,  and  worth  to  any 
fruit  grower  or  householder,  twice  the  money, 
or  an  accordeon,  or  a  perfect  milk  pail,  or 
Keystone  Wringer. 

Eight  subscribers  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
Shepherd  Lawn  Tennis  Racket  or  a  violin 


with  bow  and  case  complete, or  an  Eclipse  Post- 
Hole  Digger. 

Ten  subscribers  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
Nature’s  Serial  Story  by  E.  P.  Roe,  or  a  com¬ 
bined  anvil  and  vise,  or  an  accordeon. 

Twelve  subscribers  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
a  Lewis  Force  Pump,  or  a  Universal  Scale. 

Thirty  two  subscribers  will  entitle  the  send¬ 
er  to  a  Sun  Type- writer. 

6  Forty  subscribers  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
No.  4  Avery  Sewing  Machine  (see  premium 
list),  delivered  freight  paid. 

7.  Fifty  sibscribeis  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
Syracuse  Sulkv  Plow  complete,  with  extras, 
and  freight  paid  if  not  amounting  to  over 
$2.50. 

8.  Fifty-seven  entitle  to  a  $57  Mystic  Range 

«  Eighty  subscribers  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
aLadyVGold  Chatelaine  Watch  or  a  Pieper 
breech-loading  shot  gun,  or  a  Bradley  Mower. 


REMEMBER! 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  ihe  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER-OCEAN,  including  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 

$ 2.65  _ 

With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS  with  its  Household 
Supplement,  including  the 
Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution, 

for  $2.75. 

NOTICE  ! 

Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 
to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 

DO  YOU 

Love  Farming ,  Fruit-growing ,  Poultry¬ 
raising,  Horticulture,  Floriculture;  are  you ; 
interested  in  Dairying ,  Apiculture,  in  Live 
Stock,  anti  yet  arc  not  sw-cecding  very  well  | 

Subscribe  for  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  !  It  will  help  you. 


The  Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

is  used  in  the  Rural  office  and  thought 
to  be  by  far  the  best  fountain  pen  made. 
We  guarantee  that  it  is  as  represented. 
Every  farmer  needs  one  as  it  may  be  used 
at  all  times.  It  carries  ink  which,  with 
continuous  writing,  will  last  at  least  12 
hours.  The  price  is  $4.00  and  it  can’t  be 
bought  for  less.  Given  for  four  sub¬ 
scribers.  Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  L.  E. 
Waterman,  Manager,  155  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  Best  Sewing*  Machine  in  the 
World  ! 

An  entirely  new  principle.  It  is  nearly 
noiseless  and  the  easiest-running  machine 
in  the  world.  We  guarantee  it  in  every 
way.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  it  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  impress  it  upon  our^  readers 
that  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  old 
machines  or  with  those  offered  by  other 
journals.  Price  $60.  Given  for  only  40 
subscribers.  For  descriptive  circulars 
apply  to  the  Avery  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
812  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Enterprise  Meat-Chopper. 

Every  family  should  have  one.  Size 
No.  10  will  thoroughly  cut  one  pound  in 
a  minute.  The  meat  is  chopped— not 
mashed.  The  machine  is  simple  and 
durable.  The  price  is  $3.00,  and  we  give 
it  lor  three  subscribers.  The  Rural  sells 
nothing  except  the  R.  N-Y.  The  No.  22 
cuts  two  pounds  per  minute.  Price  $4. 
Given  for  four  subscribers.  This  is  the  size 
you  should  have.  Address  The  Enterprise 
M’f’g  Go.,  cor.  3d  and  Dauphin  Streets, 
Pniladelphia,  Pa.,  for  circulars. 


Our  friends  should  look  this  premium 
list  carefully  through,  and  then  toll  up 
their  sleeves  and  begin  the  good  work, 
remembering  that  the  “early  bird  picks 
up  the  crumb.”  There  are  useful  prem¬ 
iums  here  that  should  be  in  every  family, 
and  they  may  be  obtained  by  a  little  honest, 
hard  work,  and  work  for  which  the  neigh¬ 
bors  induced  to  subscribe,  will  never 
cease  to  thank  you.  Commeuce  now. 
Send  for  as  many  specimen  copies  as  you 
need,  and  never  neglect  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Rural  to  the  notice  of  your 
friends.  Send  on  the  names  and  money 
as  obtained,  and  by  and  by  you  can  make 
your  selection  of  premiums. 


The  great  national  standard  of  Rural  Journalism,  It  is  tho  accepted  medium  for  the 
introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds,  and  farm  implements.  Theso  are  tested  regardless 
of  cost  at  the  Rural's  Experiment  Grounds  of  300  acres.  Its  Pree  Seed  and  Riant  Dis¬ 
tributions  have  popularized  many  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is 
original  from  beginning  to  end.  It  employs  the  best  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
first  journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds;  the  first  to  present  careful  and 
original  illustrations  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  of  cattle,  farm  and  garden  helps,  poultry, 
large  and  small  fruits,  grapes,  and  everything  appertaining  to  rural  life.  Over  500  en¬ 
gravings  yearly.  Over  600  writers.  It  is  edited  by  practical  farmers.  It  combines  the 
beBt  features  of  the  daily  and  weekly  preBS  with  all  that  can  instruct,  elevate  and  inter¬ 
est  the  rural  home.  It  ooBts  more  to  publish  than  any  other  weekly  in  America.  It  is 
for  the  North,  South,  East,  West.  The  ablest  farm  and  garden  weekly  in  the  land.  It 
is  pure,  trustworthy,  sparkling,  alive,  independent,  and  faithful.  It  exposes  all  frauds. 
It  answers  over  5,000  questions  in  its  Parmers'  Olub.  Free  specimen  copies  will  give  a 
full  account  of  its  present  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  of  the  sterling  presents  offered  for 
clubs.  We  want  you  to  KNOW  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  host  journal  of  its  class 
published.  It  will  help  you  to  make  money  aud  to  spend  it  judiciously.  Pino  paper,  16 
pages,  $2.00  a  year.  Subscribe  now,  Address  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


<£l]e  l)er^snian. 


A  SPLENDID  BULL. 

Red  Short  boras  are  in  greatest  demand  by 
those  who  do  not  make  a  careful  study  of  ped¬ 
igree  and  actual  merit.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  deep  red  cattle  are  not  always  the 
best.  At  the  fat  stock  shows,  the  Short-horn 
winners  have  invariably  been  red-aud  white. 
The  solid  reds  make  the  finest  appearance  to 
the  ordinary  eye,  but  wheu  they  come  to  the 
real  test,  the  butcher’s  block,  they  fail.  The 
flesh  is  inclined  to  bo  tough  and  close-graiued, 
with  the  fat  laid  on  in  pads  without  the 
“marbled”  meat  so  much  desired.  At  Fig. 
503  we  show  an  animal  of  which  the  London 
Livestock  Journal  says:— “During  the  past 
two  seasons,  he  has  been  universally  regarded 
as  the  best  bull  of  his  age  in  the  country.” 
This  animal.  Royal  Ingram  50874,  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  William  Handley  of  England. 
His  was  calved  January  (Itb,  1888,  and  is  by 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram  32490,  out  of  Harmony. 
He  has  taken  many  prizes,  notably  that  at 
Preston,  where  he  was  declared  to  be  the  best 
Short  horn  bull  in  the  yard.  As  will  be  seen, 
he  is  rcd-and-white  in  color,  long  and  square, 
with  short  neck  and  legs  and  splendid  hind¬ 
quarters. 


SOLID  SENSE  IN  SHORT  PARAGRAPHS. 

E.  8.  HOPKINS. 

W  hy  do  yon  despise  dress  and  wear  that  old 
overcoat  that  hasten  ten  years’  hard  service, 
when  you  have  buudredsof  dollars  lying  idle 
in  the  bank?  The 


farming,  but  there  has  always  been  a  man 
between  me  and  the  plow  handles.”  Whose 
money  Is  he  holding? 

Be  hospitable;  invite  your  true  friends  to 
visit  you,  let  them  see  your  broad  acres,  your 
herds  of  fine  cattle,  your  great  abundance, and 
impress  it  on  their  tniuds  that  you  earned  this 
not  by  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  not  by 
interest,  hut  you  laid  your  labor  and  capital 
away  in  the  earth’s  warm  bosom,  and  she  re¬ 
turned  to  you  a  hundred-fold. 

Let  the  world  know  there  is  money  in  farm¬ 
ing.  not  by  hoarding  away  your  dollars  in 
hanks  or  old  stockings  and  dressing  your 
daughters  in  calico  and  brogans;  but  by 
educating  your  boys  and  girls,  building  a 
good  house,  furnishing  it  nicely,  riding  to  the 
city  in  a  neat  carriage  and  giving  to  the 
poor. 

Don’t  think  “anything  is  good  enough  for 
the  old  woman;”  but  think  nothing  is  too 
good  for  your  wife,  She  has  been  mother, 
nurse,  housekeeper,  cook,  seamstress,  washer¬ 
woman  for  many  years;  and  for  what?  A 
home  and  possibly  the  batter  money. 

Hold  jour  land  and  jour  purse  in  jour  own 
bands  while  you  live.  You  can  divide  with 
John  and  Mary,  if  you  wish,  but  keep  plenty 
for  yourself.  It’s  yours,  you  earned  it,  and 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  sad  spectacle  of 
the  old  man  or  woman  who  has  “mad *  over 
the  property  to  the  children,"  sitting  in  an 
unwelcome  chimney  corner,  and  looked  on  as 
a  burden,  where  he  or  she  should  be  a  ruler. 

Don’t  go  in  debt,  buy  an  acre  if  you  can’t 
pay  for  more,  and  work  or  starve  on  that  be¬ 
fore  you  condemn  yourself,  your  wife  and 
helpless  children  to  a  Ixmdage  only  less 
dreary  than  death  There  is  an  Eastern  na¬ 
tion  that  when  wishing  to  represent  life  as  in¬ 
expressibly  bitter,  speak  of  it  as  “  the  time 
of  my  debt  .’’ 

Divide  with  your  wife,  settle  some  property 
or  money  on  her,  you  owe  it  to  her  as  her 
right.  What  though  she  “never  made  a  dol 
lar  in  her  life,”  she  has  done,  and  was  never 
paid  for,  thousands  of  days’  worth  of  labor. 

The  heart  goes  out  to  the  farmers’  wives 


into  Florida  every  Winter  has  been  greater 
and  greater  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Quite 
a  large  number  of  them  have  settled  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  State,  and  maDy  others  have 
made  investments  there  in  land  and  houses, 
though  residing,  themselves,  at  the  North.  The 
favorable  reports  of  visitors  and  settlers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  accounts  (sometimes  exagger¬ 
ated)  of  the  great  profits  from  fruit  culture 
and  truck  farming  for  the  Northern  markets, 
have  induced  a  steady  immigration  to  the 
Peninsular  State.  The  movement  has  been 
greatly,  but  legitimately,  encouraged  by  the 
glowing  accounts,  published  by  the  State 
authorities,  of  the  great  advantages  offered 
to  those  who  may  engage  in  raising  oranges, 
lemons,  ban auas,  cocoa-nuts  and  other  semi- 
tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  vegetables  for  the 
Western  and  seaboard  markets:  while  the 
opportunities  for  the  profitable  raising  of 
cattle  for  the  West  Indian  and  Northern  trade 
have  also  been  strongly  emphasized.  Wealthy 
corporations  owning  vast  tracts  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  have  also  been  vigorously 
puffing  the  resources  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  especially  of  the  sections  in  which  they 
have  made  investments  or  secured  land  grants. 
All  this  puffing  has  resulted  in  a  land  “boom.” 
Now  “booms”  are  nearly  always  founded  on 
something  of  really  great  merit;  bat  even  the 
honest  men  who  aid  in  creating  and  floating 
them  are  very  apt  to  go  too  far  in  their  state¬ 
ments,  at  first  through  simple  enthusiasm, 
and  afterwards  through  enthusiasm  and  an 
eye  to  profit.  In  all  cases,  when  the  “boom” 
has  been  fairly  launched,  unscrupulous  specu¬ 
lators  seek  dishonest  gains  through  means  of 
it,  and  this  class  has  of  late  been  very  active 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  Florida  land 
“boom.” 

Flaming  advertisements  of  new  towns  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  State,  and  especially  in 
Marion  County,  have  appeared  in  Northern 
papers.  The  advantages  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  set  forth  in  glowing  language, 
and  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness  that 
await  settlers  in  the  favored  places  are  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  Dishonest 


ing  information  about  some  of  the  places  mis¬ 
represented  is  the  result  of  these  exposures 
and  of  our  own  investigations. 

Marion  City,  Marion  County,  is  widely 
puffed  at  by  tbe  “Florida  Home  Investment 
Company,”  George  G.  McWhorter,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida, 
being  given  as  one  of  the  “references.” 
Under  date  of  Nov.  16,  the  Judge  writing 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  Talahassee,  Fla., 
says: 

•‘I  desire  to  siate  that  I  know  nothing  of  this 
scheme,  except  what  I  enn  gather  Trotn  their  adver 
tlsemen',  and  that  they  have  used  mv  name  without 
m.v  permission  or  authority,” 


by  spec 

ate 


and 

They 


3ame  county  a  correspondent,  writing  from 
Ocala,  Marion  Conntv,  says: 

_)**larlon  City.  Grant  Park,  P’rkersburz  and  Pe 
W  itt  all  new- towns,  hsve  recently  been  located  In 
this  county,  and  each  place  claim*  to  possess  the 
he*t  land,  convenient  to  rallrna  a  and  water  naviea 
tlnn,  and  in  trood  n-tcbhnrhnod;  Notone  of  them 
Is  near  a  railroad,  and  THo°r  of  Them  are  or  poor  i>Jne 
land,  uat  tit  for  the  culture  of  any  kind  nr  frutr  or 
vegetables.  These  places  have  been  started  b- 
ul“tlve  parties  who  live  outside  of  the  Sta 
have  made  their  purchases  through  agent*.  ,m-> 
paid  about  *1.2*  per  acre,  and  are  ottering  lots  WxSui 
feet  at  *5,  #10  and  *15  per  lot.” 

Belmore  City,  Clay  County,  is  another 
“boomed”  place.  Speaking  of  this,  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times  Union  says: 

Last  Tuesday  there  arrived  m  tills  city  two  English 
gentlemen  from  Chicago,  with  tbcr  household 
goods,  etc.,  bound  for  t'e  well  advertised  'CHv  of 
Brimore  located  somewhere  In  ihedeeo  ho'ioms 
ofJr,lHylC  ount>'  They  left  their  effects  In  thlseitv. 
while  they  went  up  to  Hurt  their  future  home.  Thev 
lots  In  Re  tin  or-  City,  and  had  nego¬ 
tiated  for  20  acre*  of  laud  to  riant  an  orange  grove, 
but  preferred  seeing  H  before  .-losing  ttic  tran°ar- 
tlon.  At  Green  Cove  Spring  they  rook  the  little 
railroad  running  out  from  that  piece,  and  when 
about  seven  miles  from  Bel  more  rpv  they  got  into 
naox-cart  a  ltd  were  hauled  the  rest  of  tbe  wav.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  Belmore  city .  they  looked  about  fordrv 
land  but  it  ft- lied  to  appear.  There  «•»;  '‘water, 
water,  everywhere,”  and  upon  their  lots  It  was  over 
two  feet  deco  They  vent.-d  their  in-ilgnatlr-n  at  the 
focal seen!  at  Rpiruqre  City,  who  was  on  hand  to 
show  where  the  lot  -  lay.  hut  he  assured  them  that  it 
was  not  hi-  rault.  rhey  returned  to  this  cltv  with- 
out  deb.  y  and  made  the  above  statement  to  scores  of 
our  citizens  Their  Indignation  was  at  fever  heat 
and  they  presented  tb-  ir  bills  of  lading  at  the  Way- 
cross  D  pot  requesting  the  .went  to  ship  th*dr 

breaking buUt”  t0  0,her  poln*  without 

Tbe  Florida  Agriculturist  says: 

“People  in  the  North  ca->uot  be  too  particular  in 
regard  to  purchasing  land  from  Irresponsible  per* 

Be,more  ci,y 

The  correspondent  from  Ocala,  telllnir  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  new  towns  are  smarted, 


world  judges  strang¬ 
ers  at  first  sight  by 
their  dress,  and  why 
will  you  allow  your¬ 
self  to  lower  your 
calling  by  such  a  trifle 
as  that? 

Don’t  lay  up  much 
money  for  children. 

You  have  worked  for 
the  money  you  have ; 
and  let  them  work 
for  tbeirs. 

Lay  up  money 
enough  to  enable 
you  to  pass  your  old 
age  in  comfort, 
without  labor,  but 
not  enough  to  make 
your  death  desirable. 

Make  money,  all 
you  can  honestly, 
and  give  itawuy  dur¬ 
ing  your  life  time. 

If  you  wish  to  endow 
a  college  or  found  an 
orphan  asylum,  do  it 
so  as  to  hear  tbe 
words  of  praise  and 
receive  the  blessings 
before  the  grave 
hides  you. 

Giving  grows  on 
one.  If  yon  com 
mence  by  giving  the 
Lord’s  own  tithe, 
you  will  end  hy 

giving  one-half ;  and  you  have  His  promise 
that  you  have  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven ;  it 
won’t  l»e  many  years  till  you  will  know  for 
yourself  whether  this  be  true. 

You  may  reform  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a 
liar;  but  have  you  ever  been  able  to  reform  a 
lazy  tuau  ? 

1  often  wonder  what  God  will  do  with  lazy 
men  aud  women,  who  make  their  relations 
and  employers  howl  with  despair.  They  are 
certainly  thorns  In  the  flesh,  aud  what  is  the 
fate  of  all  thorns? 

Teach  the  boys  aud  girls  that  the  only  hon¬ 
orable  way  in  the  world  to  get  money  is  to 
work  for  it;  if  John  wants  a  watch,  or  Mary  a 
piano,  they  have  two  hands  apiece,  aud  let 
them  use  them  to  obtain  the  objects  of  their 
ambition. 

Pay  your  girls  for  their  services.  If  Mary 
saves  you  12  a  week  in  servant’s  hire,  hand 
her  over  the  money,  not  grudgingly,  but  as 
her  right.  No  boy  of  spirit  will  stay  on  the 
farm  and  work  for  his  father  after  he  is  21,  for 
his  board  and  a  few  clothes,  aDd  why  should 
you  ask  it  of  your  girl?  She  has  too  much 
pride  to  work  in  another’s  kitchen,  so  she  sub¬ 
mits  to  slavery  at  home.  Pay  her,  her  wages. 
Baid  a  rich  old  farmer:  “I  have  made  money* 


SHORT-HORN  BILL  ROYAL  INGRAM  50,374.  Re-engraved  fiom  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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throughout  the  land,  the  old  wives  with  their 
wrinkled  faces,  their  hard  bauds,  their  thin, 
faded  hair,  whose  lives  have  been  a  living 
sacrifice,  but  their  crowns  are  waiting. 

Enjoy  yourself  as  you  go  along;  we  are  not 
promised  to-morrow. 

Let  your  ebildreu  have  a  happy  childhood. 
They  will  think  more  of  the  nutting  expe¬ 
dition,  the  trip  to  the  fair,  the  book  you  bought 
them,  tbe  kind  words  you  always  gave  them, 
tbau  of  all  the  money  yon  cau  hoard  for 
them,  and  when  life  comes  to  a  close,  and 
they  are  old  men  aud  women  themselves,  their 
hearts  will  beat  the  quicker  for  the  thought 
that  father  and  inocner  will  be  first  to 
greet  them,  in  the  strange  new,  other  world. 

Jefferson,  Ind. 


FLOB1DA  LAND  FRAUDS. 

Since  the  war_the  influx  of  Northern  people 


speculators  and  unscrupulous  land  companies 
are  the  authors  of  these  allurements.  The 
towns  xist  only  on  paper,  and  “the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  ”  is  generally  grossly  mis¬ 
represented.  Florida  is  emphatically  a 
“new”  country,  H3  many  parts  of  it  are  go¬ 
ing  through  the  process  of  “  creation,”  even 
at  this  late  day.  The  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  transportation  are  still  extremely 
poor  in  most  parts  of  it.  while  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unkuown.  having  never  been  explored, 
aud  a  large  proportion  of  what  ia  known  is  en¬ 
tirely  unfit  for  settlement,  not  having  yet 
reached  the  consistency  of  “dry  land.”  Still 
a  large  area  consists  of  fine  soil  well  adapted 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  farming,  and  a  still 
larger  country  is  suitable  for  cattle  raising; 
and  the  old  settlers  in  most  of  this  region  are 
generally  indignant  at  the  fictitious  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  speculators’ advertisements.  They 
know  that  people  who  have  been  allured  to 
the  State  by  such  fabrications,  will  leave  It 
in  disgust,  and  give  it  a  “  bad  name  ”  where- 
ever  they  go,  and  that  in  this  way  the  State 
will  be  ultimately  injured.  Several  of  them 
have,  therefore,  been  exposing  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  speculators,  and  tbe  Uollow- 


savs: 

"As  an  illimralton, 
take  a  town  near  Ocala 
Recently  Silver  Spring, 
famously  feu*  wn  In  his 
tory  and  books  as  the 
most  henurlftil  spring  In 
the  South,  was  purchas 

cd  hy  a  COJPOflny  repre 

sented  bT  vr.  Briehsnt 
Bishop  o'  New  Yo  t. 
Soon  nfier  this  a  new 
town  started  some  time 
aero  three  miles  from  Sil¬ 
ver  Spring.  <-ha*  (red  Its 
name  from  Gar-Vn  City 
to  Sliver  Spring  Park. 
Circular*,  mans  and 
other  Information  con¬ 
cerning  It  have  been 
distributed  Informing 
the  people  that  If  was 
Silver  SprtnK  proper. 
Silver  Spring  Park  Is 
three  miles  from  Sliver 
spring,  an  i  the  land  is 
too  poor  to  •.■row  any¬ 
thin  g  c-cept  black  Jack 
and  gophers  Already  a 
large  number  of  lots 
have  been  «obl  to  par¬ 
ties  who  live  elsewhere, 
aud  who  have  not  even 
seen  their  purchases." 

Here  is  a  letter, 
i  elating  to  some  of 
(he  “boomed” places, 
printed  in  one  of  the 
local  papers,  and 
written  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Long,  a  resident 
for  30  years  in  Ma¬ 
rion  County,  and  a 
man  who  knows 
every  foot  of  land  in 
it: 

Grant  Park  touches 
the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  Marlon  and  Levy 
Counties,  cover*  an  area 
of  one  mile  squnre.  up¬ 
on  high  dry.  black-jack 
land  suppose*'  by  the 
old  «eft!ers  of  the  coun- 
trv  to  be  worthless.  It 
the  nearest  lake  and 


Is  one  and  a  half  mile  from  _  _ 
eight  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

Parkermlle  Is  situate  upon  similar  land,  aud  Is 
about  three  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

DeWitt  covers  two  'cctlons  of  s-l”  acres  each 
and  is  located  upon  a  fair  grade  of  soil  as  to  fertility. 
Is  surrounded  by  pretty  lakes,  and  Is  about  tour 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 

Marion  '  ity  Is  located  west  of  and  adjoining  Cotton 
Plant  district,  upon  black  jack  land  and  embraces 
an  area  of  over  VGi  acres  of  land,  the  nearest  point 
to  the  railroad  being  three  miles  distant. 

The  above,  and  Bertram,  in  Levy  County, 
are  the  chief  places  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  been  misrepresented;  but  we  would 
strongly  advise  all  intending  purchasers  of 
Florida  lands  to  take  th6  advice  of  the  Florida 
Agriculturist,  aud  be  very  careful  of  tbe 
character  of  the  party  who  offers  tbe  land  for 
sale.  Better  still,  don’t  buy  a  foot  until  you 
see  it;  aud  apply  this  rule  to  land  purchases 
elsewhere  also. 


■fttiscetUtieoius, 


CATALOGUES,  ETC .,  RECEIVED. 


J.  H.  Johnson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Illustrated 
catalogue  of  rifles,  shot  guus,  revolvers,  am¬ 
munition,  gun„flxtures,  seines,  nets,  sporting 
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goods,  etc.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  will  be 
sent  free  1  When  you  apply  for  it,  mention 
the  Rural, 

G.  W.  Bates  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  price  list  of  musical 
instruments  and  musical  merchandise  of  every 
description.  It  is  bard  to  think  of  a  thing 
which  a  musician  wants,  which  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  this  list  and  sold  by  this  house.  The 
firm  also  sells  guns,  pistols,  and  all  sorts  of 
sportsmen's  supplies,  all  of  which  are  described 
in  the  catalogue.  Send  for  it  mentioning  the 
Rural,  and  it  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia.— A  fine 
volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  neatly  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  substantially  bound.  It 
contains  15  maps  of  Georgia’s  agricultural, 
geological,  and  climatic  conditions,  and  a  full 
account  of  that  State’s  natural  resources,  etc. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts— the  country,  the 
people, and  the  productions— and  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  J.  T.  Henderson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
of  whom  it  can  be  obtained.  Price,  in  paper, 
75  cents;  iu  cloth,  ?1,  post  paid. 

Twenty  third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1884. — A 
book  of  550  pages,  containing  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board;  also  a  report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes, 
held  at  various  points  in  the  State,  during  the 
Winter  of  ’83  and  ’84.  These  are  to  us  of  great 
interest.  It  also  contains  very  good  likenesses 
of  the  out  going  President  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
culture  College,  Professor  Abbot,  and  the  in¬ 
coming  President,  Professor  Willits. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  En¬ 
tomological  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
— We  have  received  from  our  friend,  D.  W. 
Beadle,  the  above  report,  containing  the 
transactions  of  the  above  society  for  the  year 
1884,  together  with  many  valuable  papers  by 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  of  London, 
Ontario,  and  by  others  on  various  injurious 
insects.  With  so  many  close  observers  and 
tireless  workers  engaged  in  combatting  these 
insect  pests,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  by  and  by.  The  Secretary  is  E. 
Baynes  Reed,  Loudon,  Ont. 

The  18th  Annual  Report  or  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society.— A  work  of  over 
200  pages,  having  as  a  frontispiece  a  colored 
plate  of  the  Empire  State  Grape,  which,  we 
fear,  will  disappoint  most  people  who  plant  it 
expecting  it  to  equal  the  illustration.  The 
Ohio  Society  has  many  wide  awake  fruit 
growers  among  its  members,  and  this  volume 
contains  the  report  of  their  annual  meeting 
last  Winter  at  Columbus,  and  is  very  valu¬ 
able  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  full.  It  also 
contains  the  essays  read,  and  the  discussion 
which  they  drew  out,  and,  in  addition,  a  report 
on  apples,  in  which  several  new  seedlings  are 
outlined  and  described.  We  are  indebted  for 
our  specimen  copy  to  Mr,  Geo,  W.  Campbell, 
of  Delaware,  Ohio,  the  Secretary',  of  whom, 
we  presume,  copies  may  be  obtained. 


fox  lUcttutu. 

OONDUCTED  BY  RISC  RAY  CLARK. 


“THY  WILL  BE  DONE.” 

BY  FBASCES  S.  OSGOOD. 

“Come  hither,  George  and  Marian, 

Conie  hither,  Isabelle," 

Thus  spake  a  youthful  mother, 

And  soft  her  accents  fell. 

And  George,  the  Tosy,  dark  eyed  rogue, 

Came  bounding  at  her  will— 

And  Isabelle,  the  darling. 

And  Marian,  meek  and  still. 

"Now,  If  you  each  one  prayer  to  heaven, 

And  only  one  might  say, 

For  what,  my  precious  children, 

Would  you  t  his  moment  pray?” 

“Oh!  I  would  pruy  that  God  would  semi 
Ills  bright  heaven  down  to  earth. 

Nor  take  from  us  our  loved  ones!” 

Said  George  In  thoughtless  mirth. 

“And  I,”  said  loving  Tsnbelle, 

“Would  ask,  my  darling  mother! 

That  we  might  die  together— 

Thou,  Marian,  I  and  brother!” 

Then  Marian  raised  her  thoughtful  eyes, 

Our  lit  tie  dreaming  min, 

“Be  this  my  prayer”— she  murmured, 

“Father,  Thy  will  be  done!” 

ECONOMIZING  STRENGTH. 

With  the  average  American  woman  it  is 
not  altogether  the  amount  of  physical  labor 
and  suffering  she  is  compelled  to  endure,  that 
wears  her  system  away,  but  added  to  these  are 
the  uumerous  daily  cares  she  must  contend 
with  which  women  of  other  countries  do  not 
know  anything  of.  We,  Americans,  com. 
mence  at  early  girlhood,  or  as  Boon  as  we  leave 
school,  to  feel  the  responsibility  that  is  at¬ 
tached  to  our  lives,  and  this  does  not  often 
grow  any  lighter,  but  becomes  heavier  as  long 
as  life  lasts.  Often  we  hear  the  exclamation ; 
“That  woman  looks  so  broken  down;  only  a 


short  time  ago  she  was  beautiful  and  healthy. 
She  is  working  too  hard  and  needs  recreation.” 
By  looking  into  the  lives  of  almost  every  one, 
we  find  there  is  far  too  tnnch  that  is  wearing 
and  exhaustive,  which,  if  carried  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  end3  in  sickness  or  death — hence 
the  great  necessity  of  enti  re  rest.  In  all  ages 
of  the  world  there  has  been  some  way  by  which 
woman  could  throw  aside  her  cares  for  a  while 
and  seek  the  rest  required  by  her  exhausted 
body,  even  though  the  opportunities  for  so 
doing  have  been  much  more  limited  than  they 
are  to-day,— for  woman  steadily  is  improving 
every  facility,  making  amusements  and  em¬ 
ployments  more  satisfying  to  refined  natures. 
There  is  often  not  so  vast  a  lack  of  recreation 
in  and  around  oar  own  homes  as  there  is  a 
lack  of  appreciation  and  applicat  ion  of  home 
pleasures,  or  these  within  our  reach. 

First  of  all,  we  should  if  possible,  employ 
reliable  help  for  our  home  labors,  then  we  can 
economize  what  energy  and  streugth  we  have. 
As  a  business  man  does  a  small  amount  of 
money,  using  it  judiciously  as  capital,  thus 
building  up  a  large  business.  So  many  feeble¬ 
minded,  and  feeble-bodied  women  of  to  day 
might  renew  their  vigor  by  a  proper  care  of 
themselves. 

We  were  once  watching  by  the  bed-side  of 
a  patient  who  was  iu  a  very  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion,  yet  who  persisted  in  being  restless  and 
impatient,  against  the  wishes  of  his  kind  phy¬ 
sician  who  advised  him  as  follows. ;  “A  man’s 
best  doctor  is  himself.  If  he  does  not  control 
himself  all  the  combined  efforts  of  his  friends 
and  physicians  will  avail  but  little;  you  must 
be  patient,  calm,  aud  hopeful,  leaving  to  us, 
who  are  iu  good  health,  the  liberty  to  dictate 
for  you,  as  we  see  best,  for  without  this  there 
is  but  little  chance  for  your  life.”  How  wise 
were  his  words!  We  all  need  I o  have  perfect 
control  of  ourselves  under  all  circumstances, 
and  should  be  patient,  calm,  and  hopeful. 

One  cause  for  the  limited  means  of  travel¬ 
ing  referred  to,  was  the  lack  of  railroads. 
The  old  stage-coach  was  so  uncomfortable, 
and  often  dangerous,  that  it  was  ouly  neces¬ 
sity  that  compelled  women  to  journey  far 
from  home.  On  horseback  was  the  common 
method  of  traveling,  with  the  clothing  bundled 
up,  and  tied  on  to  the  back  of  tbe  saddle.  How 
does  this  compare  with  riding  in  a  palace  car 
of  to  day,  reclining  on  an  upholstered  chair, 
and  owning  a  huge  Saratoga  trank  well  filled? 

Woman  can  now  visit  from  nation  to  na¬ 
tion.  She  is  out  on  the  billowy  ocean,  willing¬ 
ly  risking  its  dangers.  She  may  be  seen  also 
in  a  miner’s  suit,  descending  the  shafts  of  our 
Western  gold  mines,  aud  hundreds  of  feet 
from  the  light  of  the  day,  she  eagerly  watches 
the  workman  ply  his  pick  and  spade,  as  he 
loosens  tbe  precious  metal  from  its  long  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

Out  on  the  limitless  prairie,  woman  has 
sought  for  health  and  recreation,  amidst 
many  dangers.  At  night  she  has  slept  in  an 
emigrant  wagon,  with  wild  beasts  kept  at  bay 
by  the  lurid  blaze  of  a  camp-fire.  Sometimes 
during  tbe  day  she  has  passed  through  herds 
of  wild  buffalo,  when  it  looked  as  though  it 
was  a  vast  sea  of  moving  cattle.  Onward  she 
has  gone  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  from 
foot  to  summit  she  has  climbed,  leaving  the 
imprint  of  her  feet  on  its  eternal  snows. 

Back  in  the  dense  forest  white  tents  are 
stretched.  The  silent  woods  are  startled  by 
the  rippling  laugh  and  sweet  song  of  woman. 
At  night  she  slumbers  soundly  on  a  conch  of 
evergreens;  at  midday  she  reclines  on  beds  of 
grasses  and  mosses — every  hour  receiving 
vigor  and  health. 

Whithersoever  the  brave  foot  of  man  dare 
to  tread,  or  his  strong  arm  to  lead,  woman  is 
willing  to  accompany  him.  And  how  quietly, 
yet  modestly,  she  is  eleviting  her  sexto  a  high 
and  noble  destiny !  Wtio  does  not  look  upon 
the  dignified,  well-bred  woman  of  America, 
with  honest  pride? 

ANGIE  PEARSON. 
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ICHABOD  SNOOKS  LEAVES  THE 
FARM. 

The  business  Is  all  deranged  with  the  Col¬ 
onel's  wife,  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Fleeeeum  of 
the  Brewery  Company,  and  what  astonishes 
me  is,  Ichabod  will  not  give  np  farmin'.  He 
wants  to  just  keep  right  along  ploddin’  here 
from  mornin’  till  night,  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  it  will  take  an  awful  sight  of  convincin’ 
to  get  him  to  go.  He  has  driv  them  mules  so 
long  farmin’  seems  degradin’  to  me.  I  have 
alius  been  piniD’  for  a  higherspear.  Jerusha 
Spriggins  says  she  loves  to  listen  to  the  tinkle 
of  the  cow-bell  iu  the  distant  woodland  pas¬ 
ture.  Then,  she  is  a  pastural  kind  of  a  body 
and  is  tryin’  her  best  to  make  our  pastor  feel 
tbe  need  of  her  resistance  iu  his  church 
duties. 

I  knowed  Ichabod  alius  voted  on  the  whis¬ 
key  side  town-meetin’  time  and  did  not  know 
he  had  any  conscious  scruples  iu  regard  to 


“travlin’  ”  for  Ketchum,  Fleeeeum  &  Co.  I 
know  liquor  dealers  make  money,  and  money 
and  what  it  will  buy  is  what  makes  me  happy. 
Ichabod  can  get  all  the  liquor  he  can  drink 
free  when  he  is  “travlin’  ”  I  shall  have  time 
to  call  on  all  my  acquaintances,  and  pat  more 
money  and  more  style  on  my  poor,  frail  body, 
which  is  worn  out  farmin’.  Folks  out  here 
in  Bush  Hill  will  hardly  know  me  wheu  I 
happen  out,  looking  so  fine.  I  have  not 
boarded  Boating  folks  all  this  Summer  with¬ 
out  teamin’  a  little  style.  I  am  goin’  to  put 
it  into  practice  when  I  get  to  Westwood 
(f.e.)  if  Ichabod  and  the  mules  wiil  go. 
Magnolia  balm  and  lily-white  do  wonders 
things  now  a- days.  When  Ichabod  came  to 
supper  I  was  as  “white  as  a  ghost.”  He 
looked  consarned  and  queer  and  feiuder  all 
upset,  but  he  did  manage  to  eat  with  a  good 
appetite.  After  he  had  finished  his  last 
mouthful  he  said:  “Delila,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
er!”  With  a  quivverin  lip  I  told  him  that 
“the  work  on  this  farm  is  billin’  me  I  am 
pinin’  for  society  and  rest.”  He  snapped  out 
“you  can’t  mix  em — soc  iety  knows  no  rest” — 
and  took  his  hat  and  went  out  to  pet  the 
males.  I  have  kept  applyin’  the  balm  and 
Ichabod  has  finally  decided  to  rent  the  farm 
“on  account  of  the  fa'in’  health  of  his  wife.” 
All  my  friends  have  been  in  with  offers  of 
consolation— patent  medicine  and  herbs.  They 
advice  me  not  to  leave  the  farm.  But  I  am 
firm  on  the  liquor  question  and  mean  to  shine 
in  Westwood  society.  Ketchum  and  Fleeeeum 
said  Ichabod  and  the  mules  should  have  a 
route.  So  good  bye  farmin’.  I  hope  Ichabod 
and  the  mules  can  get  into  the  “firm”  sure. 

MRS.  ICHABOD  SNOOKS. 


Domestic  Ccottomi^ 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


TOILET  MAT. 


Fig  507  (page  820)  shows  a  pretty  design  for 
mat  for  a  toilet-table.  Tbe  foundation  is  of 
coarse  white  canvas  linen,  18  inches  long  by  13 
wide.  An  insertion  of  drawn  work,  Fig.  508, 
extends  through  the  middle.  This  consists  of 
three  open  spaces  from  which  the  lengthwise 
thread,  are  drawn  out,  the  middle  space  twice 
as  wide  as  the  outer.  The  close 
spaces  and  the  loose  threads  between, 
are  worked  with  white  linen  threads. 
Two  more  threads  are  then  pulled  out  at 
either  edge  of  the  drawn  stripes.  The  spaces 
on  either  side  are  filled  in  with  the  embroidered 
design  shown  at  Figure  509.  The  outlining  is 
done  in  stem-sticb,  and  filled  in  with  open 
featber-stich.  An  insertion  and  edging  of 
Smyrna  lace  finish  the  mat.  The  embroi¬ 
dery  may  be  done  In  colors,  or  liue  the  mat 
with  colored  silk,  outlining  the  embroidery 
with  the  same  color,  and  filling  in  with  any 
harmonizing  shade. 


PITHS. 


Girls,  have  no  concealments  from  mother. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  politeness  from 
your  children  when  you  fail  t!)  set  them  the 
example. 

When  a  wash-boiler  begins  to  rust  and  is 
still  too  good  to  cast  aside,  make  a  good-sized 
bag  of  strong  muslin  or  old  bed-ticking,  put 
the  clothes  to  be  boiled  into  it,  aud  so  save 
them  from  rust. 

If  you  have  a  oed  of  parsley,  take  up  some 
and  put  into  a  box  or  largo  pot  and  stand  in  a 
sunny,  kitchen  window. 

It  is  a  shame  for  a  mother  to  allow  her 
child  to  become  bow-limbed— keep  the  heavy 
toddler  off  from  his  feet  until  the  limbs  can 
bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Is  your  cellar  clean  and  in  ordei  i  Don’t  let 
your  husband  store  cabbage  in  it. 

A  box  holding  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  dry, 
white  sand  will  furnish  almost  endless  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  little  ones  during  stormy  or  cold 
days.  Give  them  a  corner  of  the  kitchen 
with  pleuty  of  spoons  and  pails. 

Blankets  for  baby  cribs  made  of  eider  down 
clotb,  are  both  light  and  warm. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 


OHAIllTY  SWEETHEART. 

I  have  been  so  busy  all  Summer  I  haven’t 
had  time  to  write  iu  my  journal  or  to  use  my 
pen  or  pencil ,  except  now  and  then  to  write 
down  a  new  recipe,  aud  as  father  had  rheu¬ 
matic  fever  all  harvest  time,  I  went  out 
sometimes  to  fork  up  for  the  boys.  Some  of 
the  girls  jeered  about  It,  aud  this  Fall,  when 
I  went  to  pick  potatoes,  so  that  father 
shouldn’t  stoop  his  lame  back,  I  heard  that 
one  of  my  so-oalled  friends  told  some  of  tbe 
young  men  that  I  was  “getting  very  coarse- 
looking  working  out  in  the  fields.”  But 


father  bought  me  an  extra  new  dress,  for 
helping  him,  he  said,  and  gave  me  some 
money,  too,  that  I  spent  in  books;  and  the 
very  first  time  £  wore  my  new  dress  to  church 
the  minister  took  for  his  text,  “Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findetb  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,” 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  the  same  whether  it 
was  preaching  a  sermon  or  picking  potatoes, 
and  somehow  it  comforted  me.  I  have  been 
very  busy  since  house  cleaning  began  trying 
to  paper  some  of  the  bed-rooms.  They  had 
always  been  white-washed  all  over,  but  it  was 
such  hard  work,  and  made  my  hands  so  sore 
with  the  lime  that  I  thought  I  would  try  to 
make  the  paper  stick ;  so  I  took  a  little  vine¬ 
gar  aud  water  and  saleratus  aud  washed  the 
walls,  aud  put  saleratus  in  the  paste.  It 
seemed  to  stick  all  right,  and  I  wns  very  glad 
that  I  noticed  tbe  recipe  that  I  saw  in  a 
paper  a  friend  sent  me  from  Iowa. 

Wheu  father’s  cold  was  very  bad  he  found 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  iu  a  drink  I  made  for 
him,  by  baking  four  or  five  tart  apples  and 
putting  them  into  a  pitcher,  after  sticking  a 
few  cloves  in  them  and  putting  in  a  little 
sugar.  Tbeu  I  poured  nearly  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  them  and  covered  closely.  Be¬ 
fore  using  it  was  strained  and  seemed  pleasant 
to  the  parched  mouth.  The  doctor  praised  my 
oatmeal  gruel  so  much  that  I  think  I  will 
give  t  he  recipe,  as  he  says  so  few  people  know 
how  to  make  it  properly.  Mix  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  oatmeal  with  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  as  much  water  as  will  moke  a  smooth 
paste.  8orae  people  like  milk  for  mixing, 
but  it  does  not  agree  with  every  one.  When 
quite  fine,  add  a  pint  or  more  of  hot  water 
and  pour  off  all  but  the  coarse  grains  into  a 
saucepan.  Boil  well  for  20  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time.  Sugar  aDd  spices  can  be  added, 
if  preferred,  or  it  is  very  good  plain,  with 
justa  trifle  of  butter  added  to  it.  Gelatine, 
dissolved  and  boiled  in  milk,  with  some  favor¬ 
ite  flavoring  added,  is  very  good  for  a  cold, 
and  father  got  to  like  it.  People  never  value 
their  dear  ones  till  sickness  comes;  tbeD  bow 
much  we  would  give  to  have  them  well,  even 
if  they  are  a  little  cross  sometimes. 


HOME  MADE  PRESENTS. 

The  merry  Christmas-tide  will  soon  be  here, 
and  a  few  hints  as  to  useful,  yet  pretty  and 
inexpensive  presents  may  not  come  amiss. 
An  apron,  to  wear  when  doing  any  fancy 
work,  I  consider  a  necessity,  as  you  can  keep 
all  your  materials  in  it,  and  the  work,  too,  if 
not  too  large;  and  if  you  wish  to  lay  it  aside, 
you  have  but  to  take  it  off,  fold  it  up,  and  all 
is  together,  ready  to  take  np  when  another 
spare  moment  conies. 

Mine  are  all  made  of  pretty'  calicoes,  bound 


PisircUawcau,© 


“Practice  makes 
perfect.”  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Ivory- 
Soap  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  soap  continuously 
since  1837,  and  the 
result  of  their  long 
practical  experience 
and  intelligent  exper¬ 
iments  is  the  remark¬ 
able  Ivory  Soap, 
which  chemists  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation  pro¬ 
nounce  to  be  without 
a  superior. 


/Yee  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  (f  six  two-ceut  stamps,  10  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  Ckr'tnati.  Please 
mention  hi*  paper, 
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with  skirt  braid  of  contrasting  colors.  One 
yard  of  yrrd  wide  goods  makes  one,  with  a 
piece  of  braid.  Take  the  strings  off  the  width 
first,  then  take  two-thirds  of  the  length  for  the 
apron  proper,  the  other  piece  forms  the  pock¬ 
ets;  bind  it  across  the  top,  baste  it  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  longer  bit,  stitch  them  to¬ 
gether  in  two  places  up  and  down,  forming 
three  pockets,  the  middle  one  the  widest;  now 
round  the  lower  corners,  and  bind  the  sides 
and  bottom  all  around;  gather  the  top,  put  on 
a  band,  add  strings  to  tie.  Plain  buff  or  mode 
colored  linen,  with  the  pockets  embroidered 
in  quaint  designs,  is,  of  course,  prettier  but 
more  expensive, 

SPECTACLE  WIPERS. 

Two  round  bits  of  chamois 
skin,  about  the  size  of  a  dol¬ 
lar,  button  hole  each  one 
around  with  silk,  tie  them  to¬ 
gether  loosely  in  one  place 
with  very  narrow  ribbon,  and 
you  have  a  very  useful  article 
for  those  who  are  obliged  to 
use  glasses. 

Woolen  laces  are  pretty  for 
underskirts  and  easily  made 
at  odd  moments.  Knitting 
Is  better  for  this  than  crochet¬ 
ing,  as  in  wool  it  washes  and 
wears  better.  Here  is  a  very 
easy  yet  showy  pattern  I 
am  now  engaged  on  as  my 


mash  them  in  my  hand  as  I  stem  them  that 
the  juice  may  be  freed.  aunt  em. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

TOMATO  CATSUP  WITHOUT  COOKING. 

In  the  store  room  of  the  farmhouse  are  yet 
some  of  the  summer  fruits,  which  were 
snatched  away  from  Jack  Frost,  that  are  too 
good  to  be  thrown  away,  and  yet  the  cans  are 
full  and  no  more  are  to  be  had.  If  there  were 
only  some  way  of  using  them  as  a  relish,  that 
did  not  require  such  pains  in  keeping  them 
air  tight! 

Our  neighbor,  Mrs.  N.,  tried  the  following 
recipe  a  year  ago,  and  pronounced  it  excellent : 


uncooked  that  one  trembles  for  his  digestive 
organs  while  eating.  They  would  be  much 
improved  if  the  undercru9t  was  first  baked 
and  then  brushed  over  with  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  before  filling.  Cover  and  bake  a3 
usual.  The  under  crust  will  not  brown  under 
any  conditions  if  you  use  a  new  tin. 

MRS.  E.  A.  B. 

CELERY  SALAD. 

Prepare  a  quart  of  minced  celery — not  too 
fine— rub  the  yelks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
smooth,  add  a  raw  yelk,  two  spoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  two  of  salt. 


with  the  rest  of  the  dressing,  then  bake  for 
an  hour  or  until  the  meat  is  tender.  As  the 
dressing  browns,  a  little  hot  water  should  be 
poured  over  it  to  keep  it  from  burning  on  top. 
The  dressing  absorbs  the  juices  of  the  meat 
and  they  give  it  a  fine  flavor.  When  cooked 
in  this  way  the  meat  should  be  very  tender. 
It  is  a  favorite  dish  with  us.  a.  b. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


warm  candy;  pop- corn  balls. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  make  warm 
candy,  the  kind  stand-men  sell  at  fairs;  also 
how  to  make  pop  corn  into  balls.  L.  buss. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know 
what  our  correspondent 
means  by  “warm”  candy,  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  ice-cream  candy 
that  is  sometimes  made  and 
pulled  upon  fair  grounds. 
While  the  following  may 
not  be  the  genuine  recipe,  it 
will  give  you  at  least  a  very 
toothsome  article. 

Boil  one  and  one- half  pound 
of  “A”  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  one  and  one-half  tea¬ 
cup  of  water  and  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  until  the  mixture  be¬ 
comes  crisp,  which  may  be 
known  by  dropping  a  little 
into  cold  water,  set  aside  until 
boiling  has  ceased,  then  add 


Fig.  507.  Fig.  508. 


Fig.  500. 


catchup  work.  The  pattern  is  from  The 
Household. 

LEMON  SEED  LACE. 

F  Cast  on  11  stitches  and  knit  across  plain. 

1st  row.  Knit  3,  tto.  n,  tto.  n,  tto.  4  times  n, 
tto.  n. 

f  lid  row.  Knit  4,  purl  1,  k.  1,  purl  1,  k.  4,  tto. 
□,  k.  1. 

3d  row.  Knit  3,  tto.  n,  b.  1,  tto.  n,  k.  4,  tto.  n. 

4th  row.  Knit  11,  tto,  n,  k.  1. 

5th  row.  Knit  3,  tto.  n,  k.  3,  tto.  n,  k.  8, 
tto.  n. 

6th  row.  Like  the  4th. 

7th  row.  Knit  3,  tto.  n,  k.  3,  tto.  n,  k.  3, 
tto.  n. 

Sth  row.  Like  4th. 

9th  row.  Knit  3,  ttc.  n,  k.  4,  tto.  n,  k.  1, 
tto.  n. 

10th  row.  Like  4tb. 

11th  row.  Knit3,  tto.  n,  k.  5,  tto.  n,  tto.  n. 

13th  row.  Slip  and  bind  off  3,  knit  7,  tto.  n, 
k.  1.  Repeat  from  1st  row. 

k.  means  knit  plain,  tto.  means  to  throw 
the  thread  over  the  needle,  n.  meaus  to  nar¬ 
row,  or  knit  two  stitches  together.  Use 
Saxony  yarn,  and  No.  14  needles. 

Knitted  mittens  are  much  worn  and  a  hank 
of  Germau  knitting  yarn  will  make  two  pairs 
of  ordinary  size. 

Knitted  wristlets  are  comfortable  made  of 
the  same  yarn,  knitted  on  four  needles,  three 
plain  stitches,  two  purl,  makes  them  very 
elastic. 

Then  there  are  many  styles  of  coverings  for 
the  head,  which  can  be  knitted  or  crocheted, 
and  are  very  comfortable  to  wear  on  an  extra 
cold  day  or  when  sleigh  riding. 

I  gave  directions  lor  a  shoulder  cape  some 
time  ago,  aud  it  is  just  the  thiug  to  put  on 
when  going  through  cold  halls  or  to  wear  iu 
a  room  if  one  is  dolicate.  Many  other 
things  can  bo  made  with  very  little  expense, 
and  « ith  the  loss  of  but  little  time,  if  one  ac¬ 
customs  herself  to  using  every  odd  moment 
at  such  work. 

In  my  communication  in  the  issue  of  Oct. 
81st,  I  am  made  to  say,  “Wash  the  grapes  as 
you  stem  them,"  it  should  be  mash  the  grapes, 
as  I  always  vva3h  them  before  stemming,  and 


One- half  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  peeled  and 
chopped,  one  teacup  of  white  mustard  seed, 
four  peppers,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed,  one 
large  onion  (chop  onions  and  peppers  fine), 
two  teaspoon  fuls  each  of  mace  and  cinnamon, 
one  teacuptul  of  sugar,  three  pints  of  vinegar. 
Mix  all  together,  put  in  bottles;  they  do  not 
need  sealing. 

PICKLED  CABBAGE. 

Six  good  heads  of  cabbage,  two  or  three 
green  peppers,  one  good-sized  ouion,  a  half 
teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  all¬ 
spice;  chop  cabbage,  peppers  and  onions  fine, 
stir  in  the  spices  and  a  spoonful  of  salt,  pack 
in  little  bags  aud  immerse  in  hot  cider  vinegar. 
A  few  pieces  of  horse-radish  root  thrown  into 
the  viugar  will  keep  it  from  molding;  put  a 
weight  on  to  keep  the  sacks  covered,  and  you 
will  have  a  pickle  that  you  will  relish  in 
Winter. 

CABBAGE  SALAD. 

Chop  a  bard,  white  cabhage  very  flue.  Take 
the  yelks  of  three  well  beaten  eggs  to  oue-and- 
a  half  cup  of  cider  vinegar,  a  tablespooufnl  of 
sugar,  three  tablospoonfuls  of  cream,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  mustard,  mixed  with  a  little boil- 
iug  water;  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste; 
mix  together  all  but  the  eggs  and  cabbage, 
aud  let  It  boil;  then  stir  iu  the  eggs  rapidly; 
pour  over  the  cabbage  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Enough  may  be  made  to  last  two  days.  It  is 
an  excellent  relish  for  meats,  may  maple. 

PICKLE  FOR  BEES'. 

For  every  100  pounds  of  beef  take  10  pounds 
of  salt,  three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter,  two  ounces  of  black  pep¬ 
per  aud  six  gallons  of  water.  Boil,  skiin  and 
when  cold  turn  over  the  meat.  After  ten  or 
twelve  days  draw  off  the  brine,  reheat,  skim 
and  return.  The  beef  must  be  cold  before 
putting  into  the  cask,  and  it  must  be  weighted 
so  as  to  be  kept  under  the  brine  at  all  times. 

_  FARMER. 

STOVE  BLACKING. 

Wet  the  blackiug  with  vinegar  aud  see  if  it 
will  not  give  a  better  lustre  with  labor  than 
any  other  method  you  have  tried. 

TO  PREVENT  PrKS  SOAKING. 

The  under  crust  of  most  pies  is  so  soggy  and 


Add  a  half  pint  of  vinegar,  a  little  at  a  time, 
stirring  constantly,  pour  this  mixture  over 
the  celery,  toss  up  and  set  aside  in  a  cold 
place  until  served.  mrs.  c. 

ROLLED  BEEFSTEAK. 

When  a  beefsteak  is  suspected  of  being 
tough  at  our  house,  we  often  prepare  it  for  the 
table  in  the  following  way,  instead  of  broiling 
it.  Make  a  simple  dressing  of  stale  bread, 
made  quite  wet  with  boiling  water,  seasoned 
with  pepper  aud  salt  aud  worked  fine.  Spread 
a  thick  layer  of  this  on  the  steak,  then  roll  it 
up  and  secure  the  roll  by  tying  a  clean  string 
around  it.  Place  it  in  a  deep  bake  dish,  cover 


the  strained  juice  of  a  lemon  and  pour  into  a 
buttered  dish.  When  cool  enough  to  handle, 
take  out  the  peel  and  pull  until  white.  The 
mixture  must  boil  briskly  and  be  stirred  con¬ 
stantly  from  the  first. 

For  corn  balls,  pop  the  corn,  rejecting  all 
that  does  not  open  nicely,  and  put  a  peck  into 
a  large  pan.  Put  a  pound  of  sugar  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  over  the  fire  and  when 
the  mixture  becomes  “waxy”  add  two  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  thick  gum  arabic  solution  (dissolve  the 
gum  iu  a  little  water  the  day  before  using) 
and  pour  over  the  corn,  mixing  and  stirring 
as  you  do  so.  Flour  or  butter  the  hands  and 
press  into  balls. 


^ttisretUneous  Advertising. 


IT  IS 


Safe  to  Take 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  those  who  use  it 
are  always  ready  to  say  a  good  word  in  its 
favor.  Mrs.  0.  Johnson,  310  Ilicks  st., 
Broooklyu,  N.  Y.,  suffered  greatly  from 
debility,  and  says;  “  1  did  not  think  it  was 
in  the  power  of  medicine  to  produce  such 
a  wonderful  change  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
has  effected  in  my  case.  I  feel  that  l  have 
entered  a  new  life.”  Mrs.  K.  R.  Henry, 
4th  st.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes :  “  For  years 
I  was  badly  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in 
my  hands.  My  physician  advised  me  to 
try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so.  The 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have 
more  recently  used  it  in  my  family  with 
equally  pleasing  effect.  It  merits  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  As  a  blood  purifier 


IT  IS 

Sure  to  Cure 

any  disorder  that  arises  from  impurities 
existiug  iu  the  blood.  Even  where  no 
particular  disorder  is  felt,  people  live 
longer,  and  enjoy  better  health,  for  puri¬ 
fying  the  blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
John  W.  Starr,  Laconia.  Iowa,  writes: 
“Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  blood  med¬ 
icine  of  the  day.  I  was  troubled  with 
scrofulous  complaints  for  several  years. 
I  took  only  two  bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  aud  now  feel  like  a  new  man.”  A. 
S.  Fettinger,  M.  !>.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J., 
writes:  “Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  alterative  tonic,  and  in  all  cases  where 
such  a  remedy  is  needed  I  prescribe  it.” 
Mrs.  II.  M.  Thayer,  Hillside  st.,  Milton, 
Mass., writes:  “  Ayer’s  Sar- 


Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla 

saparilla  has  no  equal.”  is  the  best  medicine  I  ever  took.’’ 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  IT.  S.  A. 

For  sat©  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $!  :  six  bottles  for  $o. 
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HOME  "NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  21, 1885. 
Louis  David  Riel  was  banged  at  Regina. 
Manatoba,  last  Monday.  He  died  “game,” 
calmly  and  bravely,  without  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness  or  bluster.  The  French  Canadians  seem 
disposed  to  make  a  saint  and  patriot  of 
him.  They  have  been  “viarchez-M'trchonz- 
ing ”  all  over  Lower  Canada  during  the  week, 
hurrahing  for  the  martyr  and  hanging  and 
burning  effigies  of  the  government  officials 
who  consented  to  bis  execution  according  to 
the  sentence  judicially  pronounced  on  him. 
On  this  side  of  the  line  his  execution  is  gener 
ally  considered  a  blunder;  but.  among  Cana¬ 
dian  Protestants  it  has  all  along  been  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity.  There  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  the  half-breeds  had  grievons  causes 
for  complaints,  or  that  most  of  these  have 
been  removed  since  the  rebellion.  The  jury 
that  condemned  the  poor  wretch  never  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  hang,  as  they  thought  their 
recommendation  to  merev,  together  with  his 
voluntary  surrender  and  all  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  would  cause  a  commuta¬ 
tion  of  bisseutence  to  imnrisonment  for  life: 
but  he  had  been  pardoned  once  before  for  a 
similar  “rebellion,”  and.  then,  a  defeated  rebel 
is  always  a  criminal;  it  is  only  the  triumph¬ 
ant  rebel  wbo  is  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  The 
citizens  of  Seattle,  W.  T..  who  have  driven 
the  Chinese  out  of  the  town,  now  declare  that 
not  one  of  the  Celestials  was  hurt,  nor  was  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  their  property  injured.  The 
anti  Chinese  agitation  on  the  Paciflc  slope,  as 
well  as  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  bad  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  the  Chinese  were  everywhere 
warned  to  “go,”  but  the  United  States  author¬ 
ities  having  shown  a  resolute  determination 
to  nut  a  stop  to  any  outrages  and  to  “terror¬ 
ism.”  matters  have  quieted  down  greatly,  and 
“peace”  is  just,  now  <be  “order  of  the  dav.”.. . 
....  A  new  ceble  company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Hew  York  with  a  capital  of  $12,000  000, 
under  the  name  of  the  German  American  Ca¬ 
ble  Company.  The  cable  is  to  be  laid  between 
Boston  and  some  point  in  Germany.  Work 
will  he  commenced  as  soon  as  $2,000,000  are 
realized  from  sales  of  bend  shearing  5  percent. 

_ The  Galveston  fire  caused  a  loss  of  about 

$2,500  OOO.Bud  left  about  800  families  homeless. 
Of  these  about  COO  are  in  need  of  assistance, 
and  help  is  n-k*»d  from  outside  parties.  The 
wealthy  citizens  are  giving  generously;  but 
the  distress  is  too  extensive  for  local  charitv. 
Outside  contributions  now  amount  to  about 

$104  000 . . . * . 

....  A  Washington  special  says  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  diplomatic  move  t«  secure  the  neutrality 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  now  possessed  by  continental  powers,  is  on 
foot,  which  contemplates  a  disregard  of  Spain’s 
claim  rf  sovereienity  over  any  of  the  Islands 
upon  which  she  has  not  established  and  main¬ 
tained  her  colonies. . .....  The  telephone  hear¬ 
ing  at  Washington  was  Bgain  adjourned  this 
week  after  elaborate  arguments  on  the  part 
of  the  respective  lawyers  for  and  against  the 
Bell  patent.  Secretary  Lamar  now  has  the 
case  under  advisement,  and  his  decision 
will  determine  whether  the  Government 
shall  back  a  suit  against  tbe  Bell  people 

to  vacate  their  pat.eot . . . 

The  annual  list  of  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  as  prepared  by  tbe  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Navigation  shows;  Total  number  of 
vessels.  1884.  26  030:  1885.  25.513;  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  1884  17  598;  18&5.  17.167;  steam  ves¬ 
sels.  1884  0.111 :  1885  5,705:  unrigged  vessels, 
1884.  2  921 ; 1885,  2.640  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vessels  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  there  were  many  vessels  on  the  list  of  1884 
which  had  been  lost  or  sold  to  foreign  traders 
but  whose  owners  or  masters  had  failed  to  re¬ 
port  their  loss  or  sale.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
real  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  owned 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  was 

about  200  . Fresno  Countv,  California, 

is  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  four  times  as  large  as  Delaware, 
eight  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island,  just  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  and  exceeds  the  eutire 
State  of  New  Jersey  by  an  area  of  500  square 

miles . .  ..The  total  number  of  hogs 

packed  in  tbe  West  to  date,  since  November 
1,  is 940.000.  against  566  000  last  year  . .  .... 
...  The  City  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  some  years 
ago  borrowed  $6,000,000  at  six  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest,  and  to  avoid  payment  surrendered  its 
charter,  thus  depriving  its  creditors  of  the 
power  to  enforce  their  claims.  It  has  just 
completed  a  “compromise”  with  them  giving 
for  every  dollar  of  outstanding  bonds  bearing 
six  per  cent,  interest.  50  cents  in  new  bonds 
bearing  three  per  cent.  Interest.  With  tho 
borrowed  money  it  built  school  houses,  laid 
down  pavements,  constructed  railroads,  and 
paid  the  expenses  of  tbe  city  government,  so 
that  the  population  of  the  place  has  grown 


rapidly  and  the  value  of  property  became 
much  enhanced.  It  now  claims  62,000  inhab¬ 
itants  and  the  valuation  of  property  for  taxa¬ 
tion  is  813  500  000,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
only  $2.3o  per  81 .000,  which  is  less  than  the 
rate  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  or  Chicago.  The  people  of  Mem¬ 
phis  having  profited  by  the  money  honestly 
lent,  have  played  a  smart  game;  bat  was 
it  an  honest  one?.... . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  21,  1885. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Grange,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  tbe  following  officers  were  elected :  Hon. 

P  Darden,  Worthy  Master;  J.  C.  Draper, 
Overseer  of  tbe  Grange;  M ’rtimer  White- 
bead,  Lecturer;  A.  J.  Rose,  Chaplain;  J.  E 
Hall,  Steward;  W.  H.  Stinson.  Assistant 
Steward;  F.  M.  McDowell,  of  New  Jersey, 
Treasurer;  John  Trimble,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Secretary;  Henry  Thompson,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  Gatekeeper;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Kate  Darden, 
of  Mississippi;  Pomona,  Mrs.  S.  H.'  Neal,  of 
Kentucky;  Flora,  Mrs.  James  C.  Draper,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Ladv  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  K  M  Lipscomb,  of  South  Carolina.  .... 
Large  shipments  of  hops  are  now  made  daily 
from  San  Francisco  by  tbe  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Eastern  and  transatlantic  ports 
via  New  Orleans.  The  new  rate  via  the 
trans  continental  line  of  $340  a  car  to 
Chicago  has  greatly  increased  tbe  volume  of 
shipments  of  bops  to  Chicago,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  65.000  bales  will  come  East  for 
trans  sbipmeut  to  Europe  this  season,  most  of 
which  will,  however,  find  its  way  thither  via 
the  Southern PaeifieRailroad  and  thenumerons 
lines  of  European  steamships  out  of  New  Or- 
eaDS  .  ..The  first  special  freightshipmentof 
Manitoba  wheatand  flour  direct  lrom  Whme- 
peg  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has  ar. 
rived  at  Montreal,  having  made  the  journey 

from  Verdun  in  a  little  over  five  days . 

..  Tbe  American  Ornithologists’  Union 
officially  recommend  that  all  public  fostering 
of  tbe  English  sparrow  be  stopped ;  that  its 
introduction  into  new  localities  be  prohibited 
by  law;  and  that  all  existing  laws  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  be  repealed,  and  bounties  offered  for 

its  destruction . The 

Agricultural  Department  has  prepared  a  chart 
which  shows  that  in  the  Union  there  a r»  285.- 
000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  445,000,000 
acres  of  forest,  and  780.000  000  acres  of  un 
improved  and  waste  untimbered  land.  The 
forests  are  disappearing  at  the  rate  of  25- 
000.000  acres  each  year.  The  forest  product 
during  the  census  year  was  about  18  billion 

feet  board  measure.. .  It  is 

said  that  a  surplus  of  300,000  tons  of  grain 
await  shipment  to  Portland,  Oregon,  from 
the  interior.  This  has  all  to  be  carried  at 
least  200  miles  bv  rail,  over  a  monopoly  road, 
which  charges  $6  a  ton.  At  this  rate  a  car 
load  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York 

would  earn  its  owners  $450. . . . . 

....As  England  finds  it  needful  to  import 
more  and  more  horses  every  year  in  time  of 
peace,  she  is  a  good  deal  disturbed  as  to  bow 
she  could  properly  mount  her  cavalry  levies 
in  case  of  war . Encouraged  by  a  Gov¬ 

ernment.  bonus,  the  people  of  south  Australia 
are  planting  trees  very  extensively  on  their 
wide  plairs.  and  with  remarkable  success  ... 
..  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  the  chief  rltlctjlturul 
officer  of  California  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  through  the  State.  sav«the  year’s 
vintage  will  not  exceed  7,500  000  gallons, 
which,  with  3  500.000  gallons  of  old  wine, 
make  the  total  quantity  in  the  State  only 

11,000,000  gallons . - . . . 

The  American  Peraheron  Horse  Breeders'  As¬ 
sociation  met  at  Chicago,  Nov.  11th.  There 
were  300  members  present.  Dr  Ezra  Stetson 
presided.  A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Cnarles 
Du  Hays  of  Paris  was  read.  In  which  the 
great  importance  of  tho  most,  careful  register¬ 
ing  wrs  emphasized  The  Societe  IJippeque 
PerCheronne  of  France,  sent  a  warm  letter  of 
congratulation.  This  famous  society  offers 
the  sum  of  5.000  francs  to  t.e  awarded  at  the 
American  Exhibition  in  1880.  A  new  consti¬ 
tution.  completely  reorganizing  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  adopted.  The  association,  formed 
for  the  preservation  of  JVrqberon  records,  is 
to  be  incorporated  in  due  and  Ipgal  form,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000.  in  500  sharps  of  $10 
each.  The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President.  Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  R,  B.  Kellogg;  Treasurer,  ,T.  F.  Stude- 
baker:  Sec.,  Col  S.  Thompson:  Directors.  P. 
Slattery.  Hon  G.  E.  Case.  G  W.  Stubblefield, 
M.  W.  Dunham.  T.  Snider.  Dr  K,  Stetson, 
J.  H.  Bowman,  Hon.  M.  E.  Post  aud  Col.  W. 
C.  Lemert.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  Promt. 
Palmer,  Commissioner  Coltnau  and  others... 
A  disastrous  fire  has  been  raging  for  some 
days  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  started  at, 
W  ild  Horse  Creek,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Red  River,  and  burned  down  to  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Red  River,  and  then  a  long  the 
river.  By  last  Tbnmlav  evening  it  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  belt  40  t»y  60  miles  in  area,  and 
(he  loss  to  cattlemen  was  estimated  at  $400  - 
000 .  Tbe  Son  them  States  Forestry  Con¬ 

gress  meets  at  Do  Punlak  Springs,  Fla..  De¬ 
cember  16  18.  Norrnon  J.  Column,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  will  de¬ 
liver  an  address  during  tho  session,  aud  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  considered  to  protect  tho  South* 

eru  forests  from  wholesale  destruction  . 

The  new  cattle  quarantine  station  at  South 
Acton,  Mass.,  received  tbe  first  shipment  of 
200  bead  of  cattle  on  Monday  from  Galway. 
The  station  will  be  finished  in  about^six 


weeks.  Tts  total  cost  is  810  000.  of  which 
sum  tbe  Fitchburg  Railroad  pays  $1,500,  and 
the  United  States  the  balance.  It  embraces 
40  acres  of  land,  and  accommodates  1.000  head 
of  cattle  ...  Tbe  recent  rulings  of  Land 
Commissioner  Sparks  relative  to  the  cutting 
of  timber  on  the  public  domain  by  miners  and 
mining  companies,  threatens  to  paralyze  the 
entire  mining  industry  In  Montana,  says  a 
Butte  dispatch.  It  practically  compels  the 
mills  and  smelters  to  shut  down  .....  Quite 
a  large  delegation  of  tobacco  raisers  aud 
shippers,  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  held  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati 
on  Tuesday,  and  organized  an  association  of 
tobacco  growers  ami  shippers  of  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley;  they  aho  appointed  a  tobacco  inspector 
for  Cincinnati,  in  addition  to  tbo  local  ap 
pointment.  The  Connecticut  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  have  also  been  bolding  a  meeting  at 
which  they  “resolved”  that  a  higher  duty 

should  be  charged  on  Sumatra  tohacco . 

Probably  one  of  the  largest  sales  of  combing 
wool  ever  made  in  the  West  was  effected  at  St. 
Louis  recently,  when  230.000  pounds,  uu- 
wasbed,  sold  at  26  cents.  The  wool  was 
purchased  for  speculative  purposes,  and  tbe 
sellers  are  said  to  have  made  a  good  round 
profit  ant  of  it. 

4t> 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 


Saturday,  November  21,  1885. 

In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  Servia 
against  Bulgaria,  there  was  no  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  the  past  week  in  the  European 
markets,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  the  war  will  soon  be  over,  as 
tbe  Great  Powers,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Russia,  seem  anxious  to  localize  it.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  last  Monday  cabled 
“  The  weather  ha6  been  damn  and  fog¬ 
gy,  and  unfavorable  for  threshing  or  de¬ 
livering  grain.  The  trade  in  wheat  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  market  for  foreign 
wheat  is  wretchedly  slow.  Flour  is  61. 
to  7d.  lower,  and  the  tendency  is  still 
downward,  although  buyers  have  fully  dis¬ 
counted  the  immense  American  crops  which 
are  expected  to  arrive  early  in  1886  ” 

The  Minneapolis  mills,  in  spite  of  their  re¬ 
cent  threats  of  closing  down,  are  s *  ill  running 
to  nearly  their  full  capacity.  All  through  tbe 
Northwest  tbe  standard  figure  for  wheat  for 
tbe  season  appears  to  be  from  86c.  to  90c.  at 
the  central  cities,  and  farmers  will  not  push 
their  grain  to  market  at  lower  prices.  During 
the  week  No.  1  Hard  reached  91c.  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  but  closed  at  89e.  As  seeding  fs  over 
and  hauling  has  been  good,  receipts  of  wheat 
at  the  elevators  have  been  pretty  heavy, 
though  most  of  it  has  been  for  storage.  Re 
ceiptsof  wheat  during  the  week  have  bpen; 
Minneapolis,  10.000.000  bushels,  maintaining 
the  weekly  decrease  of  200.000,  which  has  been 
the  rule  since  the  rush  began.  Market  for 
flour  still  dull. 

Messsrs.  A.  C.  KiDg  &  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
say  of  the  growing  crop: 

“We  have  received  .800  crop  reports  fr>m 
grain  dealers  and  millers,  covering  352  of  the 
important  wheat  conn  ties  in  Michigan,  Obin. 
Indians,  Illinois,  Kansssaud  Missouri  They 
show  that  the  growing  crop  has  secured  a 
very  favorable  start,  most  of  the  reports 
Baying  ‘never  better,’  while  a  very  few 
report  slight  damage  by  fly.  The  area  sown 
this  Fell  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  amount 
harvested  on  the  last  crop,  but  will  not  equal 
the  amount  sown  last  Fall.  Indiana  shows  a 
liberal  and  Michigan  a  fair  increase,  and  Ohio 
a  small  one.  Illinois  shows  important  de¬ 
crease,  especially  in  some  of  tbe  largest  coun¬ 
ties,  such  a*  Pike,  Madison.  Christian  aud 
Macoupin.  Reports  from  Missouri  aud  Kan¬ 
sas  are  less  complete,  but  show  a  material 
decrease  in  some  oT  the  principal  counties  of 
the  latter  State,  and  a  smaller  decrease  in  the 
former  Statu.  Michigan  reports  three  fifths 
of  last  crop  remaining.  Ohio  over  one  half, 
Indiana  nearly  ono-biuf,  and  all  of  them  have 
a  surplus  to  spare,  Missouri  reports  nearly 
one-half,  Kansas  one-third  and  Illinois  one- 
quarter  of  last  crop  on  hand,  but  all  will, 
Ililuois  especially,  have  to  import  more  to 
supply  their  local  requirements.” 

Corn  has  Iteen  up  and  down  during  the 
week,  but  the  tendency  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
upward,  as  the  visible  supply  has  fallen  off 
826,900  bushels.  and  the  weather  iu  the  West 
bas  been  too  soft  to  harden  new  corn  enough 
to  pass.  Little  of  this  sort  is  expected  in  tbo 
market  for  two  or  three  weeks  more,  and  if 
soft,  weather  continues  Dot  much  can  be  mar- 
keted  before  Christmas  or  New  Year’s.  A 
very  great  dual  more  corn  ha3  been  sold  than 
is  now  within  reach,  and  unless  a  cold  spell 
should  harden  the  new  crop  enough  to  ’‘pass.” 
there  will  bo  a  “corner  iu  corn’’  before  set¬ 
tling  day  at.  the  end  of  the  month,  aud  mar 
ketahle  corn  should  fetch  a  high  price,  aud 
holders  should  take  prompt  advantage  of  the 
chance.  Oats  have  been  steadily  moving 
upward,  and  are  thought  to  be  cheap  at 
present  figures.  Receipts  of  hogs  at  the 
Western  packing  centers  have  becu  heavy, 
so  that  the  advance  iu  price  due  to  “war 
cables"  bas  been  small.  Butter  is  in  larger 
supply  and  about  lc.  lower.  Cheese  is  dull. 
Fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  but  the  market  is  over¬ 
looked  with  ice  house  and  limed  eggs. 


Valuable  and  Convenient.  —Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial,  Trociiich  arc  a  sure  and  sure  remedy  for  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Coughs  and  other  troubles  of  tbe  Throat,  and 
Lungs.  Sold  only  inhoxen  Price  25  ets.— Arte. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  Nov.  21,  1hn5 
CHiCAGO--Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged;.  No.  2 


Spring,  3%c.  higher;  No.  2  Red,  unchanged: 
Corn,  l^c.  lower.  Oats.  l)ic.  lower.  Pork, 
35c.  higher.  Hogs,  from  25c  to 35n.  higher. 


Wheat.  Quiet.  November.  BW® December, 
ftUdfctfKie  Ja-  uary.  '•‘.its  '’-W  •  M»y.  WI«9«Ye  No  i 
Snrlnv.  at  No  8  Burlnc.  •■tQe  No.  J.  fled  93c; 


B74<uiiWe.  Pohk  Fl’ta.  Ca'l>.  t9<«wMt  ill  Novem¬ 
ber.  December,  *90ivsi»BU7o;  .Tnminry, 

•9 DNoilfl  l?\s  Harp—  steady  Cash.  *6:,Uifti!22V  Novem¬ 
ber,  »6?n<»6??V  December.  «r.7(V-fi ‘WO;  January, 
*« IiL  i.kmeats.-  Should. -re,  at  *3 wn»*38V 
short  rib  sides  at  «4RMM «»,  siior*  clear  sidej.  **  20 
tftSVV  CATTt.S.-  MnrUet,  rtea.ty  Exports  *4  .5®  ■  70; 
cow*  end  mixed  S'  V  » 'll"  storkers  I:  feeders, 

$?«-■» too  Texans.  *2S0/»3  7n.  Sheep.  Market  null; 
Inferior.  9238  W:  N  tlves.  *1  Tvs-.tfin,  T*  xans,  *1  75j» 
h  75.  fToos  Market  lower-  Roiiffh  mixed.  .0: 

pnefclng  and  shipping,  $3  70(88.105;  light.  |3  3r@3  60; 
skips,  92  763835, 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  lc.  lower. 
Corn,  l>4'c.  higher.  Oats,  }£e.  higher  Pork. 
50  cents  higher.  Hogs,  from  25  to  50  cents 
higher. 

St.  Lotus  — Wheat.— QulPt  No  2.  Red,  cash. 

S’.y, e;  November.  9'1  ’I'lQc  December.  Uc; 

January,  nsqjo.  Corn.  Wrak  Cash,  at  3{m'p  40c.  Nov. 
ember.  A; «*5*ie  Year  3'*,3  3Mic  May,  «*»*•:.  Oats. 
-Drill  No.  ?  Mixed,  26*<a:  December,  76^c. 

Rw,  at  vi Qe  fUBLEV  -Ftoady  at  •UVMV.  Kaos— 
SteadV  «t,  UW’ISe  P' AX  SKKP.-Cteady  St  »1  W. 
Pork,  at  *9 -W  Bulkmeats  Lone  dear,  «4cn  short 
rlt,  *5  <ma>!5 1’5  <hor'  clear,  *3  10  Dart>  Firm  at 
Oatti.k.  Mnrke'  strong-  Fair  to  Choice 
Native  Shipping  Steers  Si'**V.>5  Native  Hu tcher 
Steers  *35nr,*tHl  liras.,  Tctuii  Steers,  «>ve8S50, 
SitEicr,  Oommim  to  medium.  *36*965  Fair 
»?  75  *3  *«•  UnmhB.  PaS  '0.  lions  -Idght.  #3  9!i«8  60; 
Packing,  ft  7,o#3  90  Heavy.  »3  7088  75. 

Boston  — tin\tx  Cons  New  r,»e,  *  bushel,  and 
obi  liivh  mixed,  6'l«*Me,  per  bushel.  Oats  In  good 
demand  No.  1  and  hurley  ut  t-He«43e  No  2 
white  3'Wc:  Np.  9  do,  87U.C,  nnd  mile.1’  at  HSfiHic. 
v  bushel  Kve,  75c  *  bushel  Bran  at  W 

ton  foe  Spring  5(H3i«  TO  for  Witter  Fine  Feed 
«nd  Miauling*  at  *17470  per  ton  Oot'OD  flood  Meal, 
on  *hc  snot  ani  pc-  ton  to  arrive. 

PfAV  AND  STRAW.  The  market  for  Hay  Is  dull  at 
*19  8*'?n  it  ton,  for  choice  mid  fanev  *1«  •&.«1S  for 
ffllr  to  good.  «l«f.r*|s  Tor  tine,  uud  $!»<38U  for 
poor.  Kve  straw  Is  held  at  for  choice. 

Swale  hay  at  *11«1?  per  tan.  Oat  straw  at  *800 
ertom  per  ton  Pitom’cig.  —  Butter  Northern 
oivamerr.  Choice  to  extra  at  Wo  *  tjL,  pgr  It,  »nd 
good  to oh-dec Atimrifr  'Vrstc-n  creamery, 

W*STe.  for  choice  in  extra  Northern  dalrv  •jf-Uc, 
for  Vermopi  extra.  IS  iVi'c.  for  oholre.  nnd  miBc, 
per  ft  for  fair  to  »oo  >  Western  .’airy  I7<°  1 9c,  for 
ohotee-  and  10  ?  Me.  for  rolr  to  good  Imltaiton  eream- 
erv  ul  11  '  19c  for  good  loextrn  ladle  packed.  t  t<ai7c. 
V  ft.  for  elude-,  I’nKKKV  New  Y-rk,  rhntoe  to 
extra  tWMlhtfe  common  to  a  nti  twSo  Vermont, 
choice  to  ex*Fii,  i common.  V't7c:  Western 
common  l  extra,  s«9c.  Sage  at  lHtf»19e  Eons— 
Caoe.  at  9<B*3be  Eastern,  at  ‘Jf'» 99r  Northern  at 
9fl'c27c  Wculorn,  at  W  r^o  Provincial.  *®2,c. 
Beans  Choice  Rntui  picked  pea  91  Hvn2iKt  per  bu,: 
bfg<.  do,  do,  at  «i  7541  ft)  medium,  choice,  at 
•UtCra'.:*'.  do,  sereeno-’,  *1  4’,'8,7'1  yellow  cj  <•»,  Im¬ 
proved.  *1  «5'»i  «F  Red  klrtueyA,  *9  tv»9 39  Canada 
neiis.  s.V'fttjm  per  bushel  for  common  to  choice. 
O recti  Pens,  soca*'  hu  Potatoes—  'r*  potatoes 
PAnuf  nt  4V*G0c,.  tier  nx  tfj  Quality  Pro* 

vision*—  Xtnrket  (inlet  but  errndy  PORK-  Extra 
p-luie  a  *k  V  bbl  •  me**  nt  «  sn  u)  o>  r  hbl  Bees,— 
Western  mesa  nt  »9  *ii  i  in  per  bbl  Wes'ern  extra  at 
*’tv»iiirfi  Wente-u  plate  at  MirtmU  •  Western  extra 
pi  te  at  kl ' ’M'1’ 18  (l  *  ms.  W.  stern  snip**  d  at 
V e  tier  and  Boston  smoked  at  9>*,<a’'e  per  ft. 
Lailp  "  enter"  cholep  keltic  nt  6t|i"7c  per  ft  West¬ 
ern  steam  at  fllgas^c,  City  rendered  ut  ejtCufiXc, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday  November  21.  1835. 

State  ok  tuk  Market.  —  As  compared  with  last 
week.  Clour  Is  Bo.  higher.  Wheat  No  2  Kcd  r,c,  high¬ 
er.  Cons.  4e  higher  for  ungraded.  No,  8  Mixed  1c. 
higher,  Pork,  25  c.  higher.  Butter,  2  e,  lower  on 
best  gra  tes.  Cheese,  unchanged  Eggs.  1  e.  higher. 
Pori.Tiiv  unchanged.  FRUIT,  about  the  same.  There 
have  been  large  shipments  of  fruit  and  poultry,  but 
tbe  demand  bas  increased  proportionately.  The 
receipt*  for  lust  week  were  37, 'US  pkes.  butter.  88.196 
pkgs.  cheese,  and  l'.TTli  pkgs,  eggs.  There  Is  little 
active  demand,  except  for  Taney  fresh  laid  eggs; 
these  show  a  decided  advance. 

Flour  meal  asp  Kioto  Fi  oeic  Quotation*'  Fine 
82  3V»8  ■’I)  Superfine.  *3  15<a3  55:  Kxrru  No  7.  *3  40  ® 
3  90  Good  to  Facet  Kxtra  State,  *.3  7va4  ril;  Good  to 
choice  Kxtra  WeMcrn.  WiMk»3  75  comm  n  to  Fn'r 
Kxtra  Ohio,  *t  PWMSh  Good  *8 01V -  l  29-  I|J0<I  'O 
Choice.  *4  2V¥»’:  yi;  Common  K.xtrn  MltiuidoUi.  4  '(« 
8  6V  Clear.  $<  tOtti  *0-  rye  mixture.  •UWwt  SI; 
straight.  *4  Mia5  in'  patent  *1  mi.tA  t5  baker-- extra, 
$l  in**4  7'  St.  I  .on  Ia  common  to  rulr  extra.  vll'fttSHO, 
fair  to  KOOil  *885  '173;  i-itod  to  very  choice.  *J  89<« 
360;  Puteuf  Winter  Wheat  extra  nt  *t  tuaftBS; 
City  M|ll  extra  for  Went  Itirllct  «4  90te9  80  South 
America.  *5  ('(ftsfi  5,  Hiirmit)  Ft.opR  Common  to 
goon  extra.  *se0to4  05  good  to  choice  do.  at  #1  luw 
5110.  Rvk  Fi.oub  Superfine,  nt  fttl5«t>»0.  latter 
for  very  choice.  Hl'cKtn  HKAT  F'l.orR  at  *2 II)  j 2 1 5. 
Corn  Meat  -Yellow  Western.  *i'ii)X27V  Itrundv- 
wlne.  *4  20*2  2*-  FEFLi-Bran  Is  active  and  hUlicr. 
with  sales  nt  S' o.  on  truck  New  York  Central  nnd  at 
mills,  while  at  Jersey  city  railroad  trucks  TVATTMc. 
quoted  SI  lbs.  average  quoted  strong  nt  7Tq,-8«lc' 
sn  lbs,  uvcrugeiit  -u.u,S2!4r  middlings  at  8  3  a  96c,  and 
sharps  nt  *1  aI  nr>. 

Grain. — Wiikat.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  ut  8tkrt90 


gttiiaireUancoujGi 


Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  Is,  or  can  be,  a  spoeiflt 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  11 11  tiered  Its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben 
eflted  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  if  you  have  failed 
to  tind  relief,  try  tbis  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  Is  tho  c1111.se  of  the 
disunite,  and  build.-  up  tbo  whole  system. 

“  I  was  a  til  let  rd  with  rheumatism  twenty  years 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
1  ever  had."  II.  T.  Bai.cum,  Sldrley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Bold  by  all  druggists.  £1  j  six  tors.'.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  laiwoll,  Mass- 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wre  gave  her  Caetoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  c.riod  for  Castoria, 
When  sho  became  Miss,  she  ctnng  to  Castoria, 
When  #he  had  Children,  sho  gave  them  Castoria, 


ronPaH -corr^j 

A  !  HORSE  POWERS 

'4'zL~-3  |DRA68.  CIRCULAR 
i!  CHINES 

JBb  EVtjW^fo 


only 

POWER  CUTTER 
IN  AMERICA 
SOWAW24W-A 

fig® 

SMAlley  i 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


mutton.  Kentucky  Steers,  1,4'0  lb,  at  $5  50:  do,  1,890 
B,$5  40-  do.  1,348  B,  $5  8}:  do,  1,858  B,  85  10:  do,  1,220 
B,84  53»<  Chicago  do.  1,833  B,$S:  do  1,306  B,  84  85; 
do,  1,1«  B.  *t«'  do  1,‘«5  B,  8162)4:  Ohio  do.  1.114 
B,  84  60:  Pennsylvania  do  1,347  B,  *4  KHj-  do.  1,33. 
B.  *4  13  Ohio  do.  .381  B,  *5  HI  do,  1,47.1  B.  85  45 
Oxrn,  ',6'0  b.  65  VO:  Indiana  steers,  1,139  b.  84  37^  do: 
1,0*4  B.  *1  10;  V lxed  W«  stern  do,  ,.318  »,  85  15:  do, 
1,975  B,  « 1 8*,;  do.  I, <90  B.  «IH"  do,  ',190  B.  84  SU: 
do,  1,198  B.  *4  67'*  Bulls,  50  B.  4c  State  Steers,  1,995 
B,  84  75  do,  1.20(1  m  *445  do,  1,117  B.  4  40;  Cows, 
1,010  B  8Lte  do,  387  B.  2e:  Bulls,  1,01;  b.S1*c 

Oai.vb*.-  Grassers  18?b  ,  at  9k,e.  Bed  Calves,  3  0  B. 
at  SUe,:  Veals.  It  i  B,u''b6cv  Or  issers,  355  B .  at  3J-6C. 
Yearlings  and  Fed  Calves, iil  B.al  8v*o. 

Suagr  ann  Lambs  Total  Receipts  for  six  days, 
44,51 ’iheuu,  igulnsi  38  j-u  head  for  r he  correspond 
Inp  time  last  week  Michigan  sh  eo.  *9»,  at  *340- 
Kentucky  do.  »i  b,  at  «s.7  .  Michigan  sheep,  Ml  b,  at 
■Hie-  do  “1  b,  at  iU,e;  3fa>e  do.  S'  b>.  tvsc; State  lambs, 
60  Pennsylvania  Sheen  99  ft  at  3C  West 

erti  do,  9/  B.  atikc  Pennsylvania  Lambs  fiVft.atic 
Bucksnnd  Culls  88  B.  at  J^v'c' do.  9  8  ft,  at  be  State 
soeep.  77  n,  at  .  *40  do,  7*  B  at  ’(v*  Pf  nnayjvanla 
Sheep  ifew  Latnbsi,  7*  B'atSUc-  Canada  U»mhs86B,- 
at  Jie, 

Boos.  Total  receipts  for  «lx  days  51,876  bead 
against  '4,7 if  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Western  Pigs.  ,4sB,  at  81  SO. 


Bowed  State  *  *v  ;  N<>. '!  Canada  73c  Ungraded  do 
<Je,  coax. -Unmerchantable  at  45attc  :  Rejected. «tf» 
CUe  Ungradce.t  taft  vao. 347o«4-’Uc.  Steamer  Mix 
cd  ;'e  N  1.  .|..t  a  So.  i  White,  MUe  <  h"lcc 

Yellow,  ftiUe-  No.  9  Mixed  for  November,  M44a*55e.- 
do  ror  December,  He,5>c  do.  for  Janua*y.  I5t 
<®;> IWc.:  do  for  February.  Clhi  50c.  do.  for  May, 
48+iu,49c,  Oath. -No.  ;i  Mlxeo  at  3'u.s  No.  2  85*6  « 
3  4u:.:  NO.  1.  .Hit',:  No  3  While.  3  7tfc«Cl74i,o.t  No  3 
•W?4  '38UO.  No.  I,  4llc :  Mixed  Western,  35  37c,: 
White  do.  37rtt48e,  While  State,  37<n!He.,  No.  9  mixed 
November,  SSltCtS'Hc.  do.  Tor  December,  338*  ..  86c,  • 
do,  for  .rauuary,  3(i9g*3(l^4C.;  do,  for  February,  87}ft 

Brass.  Quotations  ore:  Marrows,  mRixaiRlime- 
tlmois,  8J  SO:  oea,  at  8183;  red  kidney,  at  $3  3Ut»$2  35; 
white  kidney,  at  *9. 

Peas.  -Orecn  an?  quoted  at  41  iOfiU  95. 

PaovisioN  — PuBK — Quo'utlons  are:  Mess,  81000 
tor  uninspected  $10  2.i  <*',(). '0  for  inspected  family 
rne-s,  •  inu.miifsi  clear  pack.  812  00  *  3 U0:  Kxtra 
prime,  *850 *t9  ‘ii.  Bfki'-  City  Extra  Intis  mess.  »17 
J*?'  °°i  extra  do,  bid.  6  0  00  pa-  act,  *u  now  *;2  00  in 
bbl  'amiiv,  a,  IMW  >  800.  ber s  Hams  at  «-85u. 
hums,  at  8)40  do.  shoulders,  at  5  ••  smoked  do.  at.  Vs, 
Ctr  M"*  a  Pick  eo  bellies,  a>  A^e  •  pickled 
0T.3'h,e  pickled  name,  st  814c a s^c  smoked  hams, 
at  9hca  i»c.  dinocfis  Long  clear  In  New  York  'eU, 
for  W^nerli  delivery  loos  ctear.  ihort  Qlmr, 
5.50c  Dbksskp  Hints  Cl  tv  heavy  10  tight,  .«  v^c; 
pips,  SUe  l*ARp—  Contract  «r juo  quote  t  at  6.52v*c: 
December,  6.H  ".Me  January,  6.56«n.6fle  February, 
«.65*a6  7  c  March  6.78 -*.6 -::c:  April,  6, M)  fi.vte-  June, 
7e;  Cl<  y  steam,  at  RAOn*.  4  ',*•  Ren  lied  Continent  at 
6.750;  South  American  at  .U5w7.1r.o 

BnTTRa  -State  rreaniery  at  2«o®27c'  Wpstern  do- 
220»25e'  Elgin  do,  at  5c  State  dairy,  half  flrklrs 
lut)«,  '7  *  38c  Western  factory.  7®  13c  ;  Imitation 
creamery,  i4wi8c:  Western  dairy.  I2wl7c. 

Chkesh.  State  at  7®9i»*e  Night  Skims,  at  6©7&c; 
Western  flat,  8  0-9440. 

Enos.  State  37c  Canadian.  2?«<a23Wo:  Western. 
25®36l«c  Limed  State,  18H4S19C'  do.  Western,  18® 
18)*c.;  do, Canada,  I8h,e, 

Live  Pocvrny-  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions:  apnuii  chickens,  near-by,  11  elio:  4o,  Wesiern, 


mm  _  , 

The  onlj-  praeiienl  mnehinc  in  use  which  nitilies  the  Fence  in  the  field  whenever 
wnnreti.  it  has  n  /  eqor . :  and  makes  the  best,  stfonpest  and  most  durable  fence  for  eeueral  use, 
an<l  especially  U  r  f  -.rtn  'ind  stock  purposes.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket,  stat  or  hoard,  and  any 
sized  wire  can  be  used.  The  fence  made  hv  this  machine  Is  far  superior  to  any  net-work  wire, 
or  burn  wire  fence,  anil  will  turn  all  kinds  of  Htoek,  sheep,  hogs  mid  poultry  without 
lpjnry  to  same.  The  Monarch  Maetiiri'-  is  made  of  the  best  materials,  in  strong,  light,  durable, 
??SI>  ‘,e  operated  by  mao  or  boy,  will  Inst  a  life-time,  and  the  price  firings  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer  to  own  11  machine.  For  full  particulars  address 


will  oflTer  Tor  sale  tlieir 
«toek  of  Real  Laces  and 
Lace  Good*  at  special 
Prices,  consisting:  of 

Point  Lace  Flouncing*, 
from  s*  18  to  per  >  ard. 

Oucliesse  Lace  Flounc¬ 
ing*,  from  $5  to  $25  per 
yard. 

Point  Lace  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  from  $12  to  $35 
each. 

Diichcsse  Lace  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  from  $2.50  to  $25 
each. 

Point  Lace  Shawls,  $450; 
Regular  Price,  $750. 

Point  Lace  Rridal  Veils, 
$450;  Regular  Price,  $750. 

Duchessc  Lace  Rridal 
Veils,  $125.  $150,  $175; 
Regular  Prices  from  $175 
to  $250. 

Real  Rand-Run  Spanish 
FiScurial  Xets,  $6;  Regular 
Price.  $8.50. 

Real  Rand-Run  Spanish 
Marquise  Xets,$G;  Regular 
Price,  $10. 

Real  Rand-Run  Spanish 
and  Marquise  Laces,  $1  to 
$2.  to  match  Nets. 

Hand- Kim  Spanish  Lace 
Shawls,  $12 and $18;  Regu¬ 
lar  Prices,  $18  and  $25. 

Rl-tck  and  Cream  Spanish 
and  Fscurial  Fichus,  $1. 
$  1 .25  and  $  1 .50;  Reg ular 
Prices  from  $1.50  to  $3.00, 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


'■  r1  fcnILfc  Y  ,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

FACTORY.  5*23  to  533  North  16th  Street.  RICHMOND.  IND. 


Mention  this  paper. 


WINTER 

DAIRYING 


The  only 
mill  that 
Is  a  com¬ 
plete  suc- 
c e s 5  In 
grinding 

Wcorn  ana 
cob  to¬ 
gether, 
and  also 
grind  all 
kinds  of  small 
grain  Strong.slm- 
ule  and  durable. 
Made  In  8sizeti.ea- 
paclty-»to  Wbu.> 
hour.  Warrant  d 
In  eveiy  restart. 
For  circulars  ud- 

Ijrcf* 

Thus.  Hobekis 
Springfield.  O 


The  growing  importance  of  this  interest  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  when  good  dairy  products  are  lately  in  greater 
demand  and  at  better  pr  ces.  Induce*  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  clio-e  who  wish  to  use  the  beat  tools  in 
their  business  ti  the  following  among  our  special  tie-. 

The  Perfect  .Milk  Pail. 

The  American  Churn. 

The  Best  Butter  Worker. 

The  N'eabitt  Blitter  Press. 

The  *  ooley  Creamers. 

Of  all  of  which  we  will  send  special  circulars  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Nea-  ly  all  who  use  the  above  wCU  need  Fan  .Millg 
or  Corn  Shelters.  Root  Cutters  and  Steamer;*. 
Hay  and  >tnlk  Cutters,  Fodder  shredder*. 

of  these  and  of  our  varied  stock  of  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plements.  Seeds,  and  Fertilizer-,  we  Issue  a  band- 
some  catalogue  of  SJO  paaes,  illustrated  and  priced. 
This  will  be  sent  to  all  intending  purchasers  on  appll- 

R.  H.  Allen  Company, 

189  &  191  Water  St  ,  New  York  City. 


.Minnesota  ami  eastern,  per  pair.  -lea'I-liv  grouse  per 
pulr,  prlnn  ,  dry ,  ul  8Uc«a*l  00  English  snipe  west¬ 
ern,  per  doz.,  *i  «(*t4i  no  plover  per  do*.,  at  81,50: 
wild  itucirs.  cunvuii  back,  per  pair.  «t  $3u»3  50  do., 
red-head,  per  pair  at  75c,  a*li  do  mallard,  wesiern, 
per  pnlr,  at  tn.spe,  do.  teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair, 
at.  4n®  iic  do,  wood,  at  svu.4' * .  do  common  per  pair, 
at3V.»;«'e  venison  short  sadd  'e«.  choice,  per  B,  at 
1268131"  do,  whole  deer,  at  8®10c,:  rnbblt.v,  per  pair, 
at8tl®40c. 

Cotton.— The  quotation;  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 

Uplands,  and  litllf. 

Ordinary.... .  6  13-16  7  7 

Strict  O-llnary .  7>*  7  7-16  7  7-16 

Good  Ordinary  .  8  s-16  886  S4g 

Strict  Good  Ordinary .  8  18-16  8  is-16 

Low  Middling .  9  9  3-16  9  3-16 

Strict  Low  Middling..  ..  9hi  9  7  16  9  7-16 

Middling  .  9  7-16  95g  94g 

Good  Middling  . .  9  13-16  10  10 

Strict  Good  Middling .  10  1-16  low  1I1U 

Middling  Fair .  10  7-16  It#*;  ll«ij 

Fair  .  11  U-16  lpj 

Stained. 

Good  Ordinary....  64*  |  Low  Middling....  8 

Strict  Good  Ord..  7  5-16  I  Middling .  8k: 


Ulliiminm 


ibley’ s  Tested  Seed 


Catalogue  frep  on  application.  Send  for  lr. 
Hiram  Sibley  &  Co., 
Rochester,  X.  Y„  and  Chicago,  Iix. 


Choice  Farming  and  Crazing  Lauds  In  Kansas, 
for  sale  on  easy  term*  by  Eaton  .4  VVuivkk.  Arlington, 
Reno  Co  ,  Kansas.  Send  for  price  list. 


hotCun 


fioaWofiu.PitUbarjh^l^^r 


EUREKA 


Award**!  FIRST  Pa- 
mb, m  unil  Raid  Med- 

,,l  ut  World  -Fair  New 
.Orte-uis.nver  I-  lejpllng 
'Wind  Mills  The  ft. 

lit  K  A 


OntaXoQue /re*. 


P  ATEIITfi  THOS.  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington,  D. 
rHISHloc.  No  pay  asked  for  patent  until 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventors'  Guide. 


_BRi  after  a  trial 
-  — jS  ln-Utig  4  mus.  was  pro- 
nounr'  d  the  bc«  over 
nil  anil  to-day  -tamls 
nt  the  bond  of  all  competitors  Sizes  10 
to  18  ft.  diameter  or  wheel,  either  for 

Pumping  or  PowM  Milla-  Perfect  in  ml 

r k> rta  ami  icurranteii  Estimates  on  ap 
pllcn U'  -i*  Also  Mfrs.  of  the  Adana  Ul. 
reel  Draft  Barn  Floor  Horae  Holier, 
Uiv  Agents  HVmfetf.  Addiess  Mfrs., 

rV  OO  bU'AKD,  kttlainiuoi,  Mich, 


ORTABLE  GRINDING  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  give  ■satisfaction  or  mnnev  re 
funded  CHARLES  KAESTXEK  Jk  CO. 
30*2  to  312  South  Cunul  Si,,  Chicago, 


G  rape*  -  Del  a  ware,  prime,  per  b,  at  h  s  9c  Delaware, 
"Wegfem  New  York  I'aanet.,  per  B,  at  *i:.<*6c: 
Concord i  upriver,  ulft  crate,  per  B  «t  31^  ir*4e. 
Outnces-A  pic. choice. ►  bbl.  <8  50<it5.  i  ranbcrrlcs— 
Cape  nod.  choice,  >  bbl.  at  8*"*  5  50*  do  fancy  86<o«  25; 
do.  good  to  urltue,  do,  do,  *4  ua.5  95  do,  light  colored, 
do,  (1  ia'®4  *l).  do,  choice  F  crate.  *1  tl  9  do,  fair  to 
goo  i.  per  crate.  •  1  vj.»t  t2.  Florida  Orunvcs -Choice, 
83  ii3  50  do,  inferior,  82  -»9  so  Florida  Lemons,  83  26 
®3  75  Tor  Choice,  anil  82  50®8  for  fair 

Dariti)  Kiirirt).  Applet’  Fancy  Evupornted, 
new.  at  "A4  fc.  Choice,  ,Rj<:  funev  North  "aroitna 
sliced,  new,  f‘4  ®U|ie  choice  do.,  at  Site  choice  Teu- 
nww'i'  quarters,  at  2k,c.  Peaches  Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  at  10  vile  do.  fancy  at  Its  Pc.  do. 
extra  faucy,  at  fettle:  Georgia,  .  tmice  new.  at 
lOo.iAite:  an  prime  new.  at  9s»e  :  u«pe  led 
halve*,  in  unpeehsl  (iU"rter*,  at  3‘-t<t:H$ej 

Delaware  evaporaied,  peeled,  RoSSc-  '*hol<-c  oltted 
cherries.  IL'iac  Prime,  do,  ut  H  o.  evaporate*'  rasp¬ 
berries,  ot  I9e-  *un  .iPoit  'In,  '7e  >  13e.  Blackberries 
—  Prime*.  Ht^  ANV^c.  Whortleberries,  Sc. 

PkaNUTS— Small  lota  are  t  hanging  bands  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  exteal.  Quoted  nt  -44»e,  ror  best  hand¬ 
picked,  and  i<*x,3M,c,  lor  faruier#'  grades 

Hay  and  ituaw.  The  'monitions  are  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  Hay,  at  95c® 81  good,  8-m9uo  tuedluin,  SUaiSSe: 
shipping  grades.  DalSc,  j  clover  mixed  at  7  West  a*  ; 
Straw  No,  l.  Rye  Straw,  85®90c.;  Short  rye  straw 
at6:,®7iic  oar,  8U  *60c 

Rich  The  quotations  are  Carolina  and  Loui«l- 
ana,  (full  grades, i  con  mon  nt  4<«4Qe.  low  fair  at  l‘o 
®  I4(C  ;  full  «’  4Iair5e.  good  ai  *Qv»:lh,c.'  prime  at  5 a, 
«Cc  choice  at  sVyAC^e.  Rungoon  ut  ISiuttsc  Patna 
at  w»*«tac  Juvniit  -niri^c.s  Range  on  In  bondal 

%R®99«c, 

Sbicus.  Clover  Is  still  wholly  nominal,  selling  at 
about  9  iJlAtc.  Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  81 9U*«.2. 
l.lnse.  d  nominal. 

SnoAB.— Tne  quotations  are; 

Raw  steady  fulr  refining.  5  5  l«c:  sa’es  605  hhils, 
Centrlfugnl,  ’'^C  l'l  hhos,  Kngll.sh  Islands,  5  5-l8c; 
.31  hhils,  St  Croix.  5lne  Heflttrd  steady  the  oulv 
changes  were  Granulated,  6Hi*6  9-16C;  Standard  ‘A. 

•  8.16c. 

Tallow.— Qub  t  and  unchanged-  Prime  cliy.tiuoted 
at  1-hAl’xe:  sales,  35, Mill  B,  at  Use. 

Vkgktablks.  The  following  tire  the  quotations 
for:  Potatoes  Locg  Island  Rose,  bulk,  F  bbl, 
81  7-d*  IX)  New  York  Hose,  gl  ;'5<al  5n  Jcr-eV 
Rose,  81  2>6tl  5u  llurbiink  state,  81  ,5"»t  ’0  Peerless 
Jersey  *125.^187.  Sweet  pot  i Iocs.  Vlrglnln,  *1  Ml 
®8  per  bbl.  Cabbages,  per  I'M,  8v*t>.  Onions,  YpIIow 
per  bbl,  ut  $9 r0:»«2  Ml  <lo,  ted  per  bbl,  tt  v5o-8  50 
Turnips  -  Ktosia.  per  barrel,  ut  75  ..sf  m  Marrow 
squash,  per  bid,  at  30c.;  Hubbard  Squash,  ft*  bbl,  75c. 
®8L  Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  at  T3c.®l96. 


HaF  ALI*  THE  SAWS  1  ever  saw  saw,  I  never  saw  a 
U  saw  s.,w  like  this  saw  saws.”  Universal  verdict 
Yall  using  the  Battle  Creek  Patent  Self-Feed  Wood- 
‘uAWibg  Machine  B  C  Yzchisgtv  Cs..  Bittla  Creak.  Elch 


mPPRnUl  For  steep  and  flat  roofs.  Fire 
rknunn  and  waterproof,  cheap  and  ilur 
□  fl ft fTIII  ft  able.  Scml  for  Catalogue. 

nUUilRb,  I  Empire  Routing  Co.. 

113U  Rnce  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TaCake  .nt’colo. 

With  Diumoiul  Dyes,  for  1 0  cts  Thev  never 
fall.  3 'fast  colors.  Th-y  also  make  Inks,  ecior  photo's, 
etc  Send  for  colored  sample-  and  Dye  book.  Gold. 
Sliver,  Conner  and  Hronzc  Paints  fvr  any  u-e— <miv  hi 
cent*  a  package.  Druggists  sell  or  we  send  post-paid. 
WcIIh,  It  i'  ha ril-oa  *V  Co.,  Burlington.  VI. 


f  .^3=SJEi500  to  aoou  Flat 

oi  luuiucr  e..a  tie  cut  la  a  day  -  Built  in  a  II rst -class 
manner,  l'ho  Best  AI  i  1 1  made.  Many  hnndreds  of 
these  In  use.  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  heat  alllls  of  larger  sizes,  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  r 

LANE  <Sc  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


■WSH  As  a  magazine  for 
children  from  1  io  111 
I X  >eurs  old  can  never  be 

surpaAsed  in  the  beauty 
Adi  il*  IHuatrntions.  or 

f  — -JL  fjUw  ■  adaptability  of  its  slo- 

Auw  1  r’cs  ,ind  poems,  nil  of 
i  which  are  original. 

J;vvV  I  Specimen  copy  free 
— *VD  to  any  address.  New»- 
dealers  sell  it. 

- d  Agents  wanted. 

>ne  year.  Si. 50.  Single  Copies,  15  cts. 

Russell  Publishing  Co,,  36  Bromfteld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JACKSON  ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS. 

Iron  Work  unaVfor  Riiildiuirs. 


Save  Ttuie  and  Money  bv  using 

HOLT’S  CEI.KR  RATED 


For  $20. 

Larger  Six.-  S*^5.  Single  Forge  S19, 

Blackimilhs  Tools.  Hand  Drills, Ac. 
HOLT  M’F’C  CO. 

.5  Central  IVsr.  Cleveland,  II. 


Oftlce  315  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Big  oiler  mi  chulce  Flower  Seeds  Circulars  and 
sample  packet  3  cts.  H.  B  RAY,  Middletown,  Tenu. 


Hiirlhuro  Knapherry,  Ulster  Prolific  amt  Pough- 
keefiHie  lied  Gb-rip*  *  Semi  for  desertptlon  and  price 

to  A.  .1.  (  A  Y  WOOD  A  SON.  Hurlboro,  N.  Y. 


niRflR  Sam "le  book  and  full  outfits  ami  lovely  Xmas 
unl,UOt  aril  for  2e  stamp  Card  Works,  V'orthforil.Ct 


POWER  AND  SEPHRUQR 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 


1  per 

2  cent 


In  \\  e-tern  5' n-bingi 


in  e-tern  v»  nahiiigiou. 

Bank  references  east  and  west.  Write  for 
detailed  Information  and  blank  ft  rrus. 

Coll ion n  A*  Allen,  Bunkers. 

Chehnlin,  W  ashington  T’>. 


f  CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

T*  tho  best  ivorklng  and  mast  powerful  Wind- 
Kngiho  In  the  world,  t«.’cau«e  11  Is  the  only  one 
which  n ii  iic*  1  lid  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  imutiud  of  regu¬ 
lation  Geared  Millsn  specially. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  sillily  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

r  A I KH  *  VEX,  MASS.,  v.  S.  A. 

DOGS.  Newfoundland.  Ma-i lit, Scotch  Terriers' 
Hull  Terriers,  Pointers  Setters,  Beagle  uiul  Grey 
hound*  Send  stump  for  price  lUt.  WEsTEKN 
FAM  IEIfS’  AliENCY,  St.  Louis,  Uo. 


NET 


W*«1M  oiAnoSjytor-  Seven,  R>8o#r»,TVIif 
Ksllcn,  Fliu,  tVIUnion,  f««l  Cutlrr  M  UniiW,  Hm4  A  :>«mt 
Cars  Skcllart,  grots  Drill*.  Mt.  Send  for  tlln*:.-»«d  r*L*..*rn, 
and  Wo*  LUc  8.  8.  8LK88LNGEH  A  SON.  Otacdi- -tewm.  ' 


ON30D /VYS’  TRIAL. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


NEW  &  POPUIAR  SONGS 


lias  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cut*  shape,  with  Self 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  in  all  positions  of  the 
tiovlv  while  the  bull  m  the  cup 
presses  back  '•!«•  intes- 
_  tines  just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger,  with  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  eln'iu  Seat  bv  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  l.t'dl, H-slOX  TlttSa  (O.,  ihlcugn,  1U. 


I  ll  II  S.'lci  tlon*  for  the  Autograph  Album,  and 
my  great  Catatugup  of  Books.  Novelties,  etc.,  scut 
tree  to  nil  who  seud  4  cts.  In  stamps  to  pw  mdl 
lug  expenses.  I*.  4>.  Vickery.  Augusta,  Maine. 


M  eeun  tiirnUh  vour  Ph pet's  aud  .Hugnzines 
way  below  what  .Von  are  pay  i ng  now  w  rite  for  our 
who  esn'e  list  of  all  the  leudl'-g  periodicals  of  the 
country.  Circulars  for  is-i.  now  ready. 

<’.  M,  liOullsPEKI), 

Thorn  llill,  Onoiiilugii  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKETS, 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


Nbw  York,  November  21,  1885. 
Bkkvbs.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  8, 124  heud 
against  8.963  beud  for  thfc  eorrespondlng  lime  last 
week.  Total  shlpmeuis  rrom  this  port  for  ihe  week, 
250  live  ca  tie.  5,(x0  quarters  of  beef,  and  (OOeai  easses 


50  Uidden  NTim<\*'t.-.  PerfUmedCHrilnA  Prime 
lUe.  CLIN  TON  ItKOH,  CUatonvlIlv,  (loan. 


!  in  •‘dl  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam 
i  Dies  free.  .1  M.  Mints  .*  Co  ‘'lev eland,  o 

■A  fall  *#iat  ornuuiiil*!  Hld.t.n  n*m,  Cwilt,  *n>l  Apul,’ 
Sample  Rook  of  NotcIiim,  J*-w*lrv,  *tn.,  5  cool*. 

STAR  POlUdSIUNQ  CD.,  Sitnmij,  Conn.  , 


EAFNESS 


its  Causes  anil  Cure,  by  me 

who  was  deaf  ‘years. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


UBBt  . .  Treated 

d.v  most  of  the  noted  sp*xdallsrs  of  the  day  with 
uo  benefit.  Cvr>-it  Kun-iei/  le  three  mouths,  and 
since  then  hutidreds  of  others  by  sain,  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  successful  home  treatment.  Ad 
dress  T.  S.  PAGE,  1»  East  Jith  St..  New  York  Oily . 


PRODTJOE  COIVIIVTISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  reelpo  for  pre¬ 
serving  egga.  Established  1845. 

No.  ‘299  Wuahlugtou  8tM  New  York  City, 


FOR  A  LL  S  1*5  to  !*S  per  day  easily 
made.  Coallv  ottifli  FBE--.  AddrenS 

l’«  O.  VICKERY,  Augu.slii,  lie. 


WORK 


A  QET  fUTC  coin  money  collecting  Family  Pictures  to  en- 
ftUulI  i  O  Urge ;  all  styles.  Pictures  guaranteed.  Special 
Inducements.  EMrmx  COPYING  CO.,  381  Canal  Street,  N.Y. 


I  Chromo  or  95  Hidden  name  Caros,  name  on,  10c 
Samples*  terms, 4c.  Crown  Ptg.Co.,Northford,Ct 


m 


THE  HUtiAL  NEW-YORKER 


fox  t\}C  ljouna,. 


ILLIAM  JACKSON 
Jr.  sends  a  box  of 
splendid  hicborynuts. 
Many  thanks  William ; 
they  are  fine  indeed. 
I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  are  better. 
William  suggests  that 
we  take  Nats  and  Nut¬ 
bearing  Trees  for  our 
next  discussion.  I 
think  this  will  make 
an  excellent  subject. 
We  all  know  that  some 


nuts  are  larger  and  better  flavored  than  others. 
We  want  to  preserve  the  best  and  let  the 
poorer  ones  go.  Now  let  us  all  begin  to  study 
at  this  question.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  it  soon. 


I  wish  the  Cousins  could  have  attended  the 
Horse  Show  recen  tly  held  in  this  city.  It  was 
a  grand  sight.  There  were  horses  of  all  Bizes, 
from  the  great  Clydesdales  down  to  the  little 
pony.  I  think  the  horse  is  about  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  animal  we  have.  It  seems  as  if  some 
of  them  just  wanted  to  talk  and  tell  us  what 
they  think  about  things.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  lived  away  from  home  for  some  years. 
There  was  an  old  horse  on  the  place  that  really 
seemed  to  feel  that  I  needed  sympathy.  He 
would  come  and  rub  his  head  against  my 
shoulder,  and  do  his  best  to  show  that  he  was 
my  friend.  When  I  went  after  the  cows  at 
night,  he  would  come  hobbling  after  me  as 
fast  as  his  lame  leg  would  permit.  The  only 
time  I  ever  knew  him  to  kick  was  onee  when 
a  man  who  had  given  me  a  whipping  came 
near  him.  What  a  j>oor,  old  creature  he  was; 
too  old  and  feeble  to  work,  driven  out  to  pick 
up  his  own  living  along  the  roadside,  with 
nothing  but  blows  and  abuse  to  pay  for 
the  work  he  had  done.  There  was  not  much 
sentiment  in  those  days.  When  a  horse  got 
too  stiff  for  farm  work,  they  sold  him  to  go  on 
the  stage.  When  he  failed  there,  he  was  just 
turned  out  to  die.  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
beautifal  horses  since  then,  but  none  of  them 
seemed  equal  to  old  Jack.  I  call  him  still  the 
best  horse  I  ever  knew,  and  when  they  billed 
him,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  lost  a  good 
friend.  A  great  many  years  after  that,  I  had 
a  little  red  mustang  named  Sam.  He  was  a 
very  bright  little  fellow,  and  carried  me  many 
a  mile  over  the  plains.  Some  day  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  found  the  way  for  us,  when  we 
were  lost  ou  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  suppose  many  of  the  cousins  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bergh.  He  is  the  man  who  has 
done  so  much  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.  A 
short  time  ago  he  found  some  chickens  crowd¬ 
ed  into  a  small  coop,  on  one  of  our  streets. 
These  poor  chickens  had  not  been  fed  or  water¬ 
ed  for  a  long  time  and  were  suffering  dread¬ 
fully.  Mr.  Bergh  had  the  owner  arrested  and 
fined,  and  l  am  glad  of  it.  We  have  no  right 
to  abose  our  dumb  creatures,  and  those  who 
will  do  so  ought  to  be  punished.  I  hope  all  the 
cousins  have  made  warm  places  for  their 
poultry  this  Winter.  Iamgurenone  of  us  will 
ever  be  fined  for  cruelty  to  animals.  I  have 
a  certain  boy  in  mind,  however,  who  forgets 
to  feed  the  chickens  at  times,  and  even  leaves 
them  out-doors  some  of  these  cold  nights.  I 
hope  he  will  try  to  brighten  up  his  memory. 


THE  MAIL  BAG. 

We  have  lots  of  letters  this  morning. 
What  good  children  we  have.  Uncle  Mark 
would  like  nothing  better  than  a  year  spent 
in  visiting  the  Cousins.  The  trouble  would 
be  to  know  where  to  begin. 

Nklla  Boyd  lives  in  Wisconsin.  8he  has 
a  dog  named  Rover.  He  came  to  them  two 


years  ago.  It  is  strange  how  dogs  will  some¬ 
times  come  and  make  friends  with  a  family. 
Nella  planted  the  beans,  but  the  frost  killed 
them.  Too  bad . 


Lucy  Mays  has  joined  the  Club.  She  lives 
on  a  farm  of  80  acres.  The  hens  took  the 
prizes  by  scratching  up  the  beans. 


Nancv  E.  Woodford  writes  from  West 
Virginia.  Her  lettor  is  very  well  written. 
She  sayB  the  farmers  out  there  have  plenty  of 
everything  but  money.  She  thinks  we  ought 
to  send  some  from  this  country.  I  am  afraid 
she  would  not  find  as  much  here  as  she 
thinks.  _ 

Gracie  Rigby  is  a  new  Cousin.  She  lives 
in  Iowa. 

Freddie  Bagart  joins  us  this  week.  His 
father  has  some  fine  Jersey  cattle.  He 
raises  berries  of  all  kinds. 


Horace  Soule  saved  about  a  pint  of  the 
peas  for  seed.  He  lives  in  Nebraska  on  a 
farm  of  60  acres.  They  have  two  horses  and 
five  head  of  cattle. 

Rush  F.  Lewis  thinks  the  Lima  Beans  are 
the  best  he  ever  saw.  He  had  a  garden 
16x40  feet,  where  be  raised  onions  and  other 
vegetables.  One  leaf  from  the  Rural  corn 
was  six  inches  wide.  The  Rural  Blush  was 
the  only  potato  that  did  not  rot. 

Geo.  Greethurst  has  well  earned  a  place 
in  the  Club.  He  is  12  years  old,  and  with  his 
younger  brother  drove  the  self-binder  and 
cut  95  acres  of  griau.  He  plowed  GO  acres 
with  a  sulky  plow  this  fall.  That  is  good 
work.  George  lives  in  Minnesota. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Bertha  Knowlton’s 
iittle  lecture  on  Politeness  awakened  a  long 
train  of  pleasant  memories  in  my  mind.  I  re¬ 
called  a  certain  ticket  agent  in  Syracuse, 
whose  pleasant  answers  to  my  questions,  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  was  tired  out  with  trav¬ 
eling  and  visiting  all  Summer  and  nearly 
sick.  We  had  jast  missed  getting  into  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  time  to  take  the  traiu  for  home  the 
night  before,  and  were  obliged  to  stay  all 
night;  which  fact,  of  0001*86,  did  not  tend  to 
make  me  feel  any  better.  In  the  morning  we 
went  down  to  the  depot  and  when  the  ticket 
office  was  opened.  I  asked  the  agent  some 
questions  about  the  starting  of  the  train.  Hi3 
reply  was  so  pleasant  and  he  took  so  much 
pains  to  tell  me  where  our  car  would  stand, 
that  it  did  me  more  good  than  any  medicine 
would  have  done,  I  often  think  of  that  little 
incident  and  thinking  of  that,  when  I  read 
Bertha’s  letter,  led  me  to  think  of  others  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact  wbil6  I  was  travel¬ 
ing.  Some  were  cros9  and  crabbed ,  and  others 
were  pleasant  and  good  natured.  There  is  a 
certain  store  at  which  I  usually  trade,  when  I 
want  anything  in  their  line  of  goods,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  store,  because  proprietors 
and  clerks  are  always  so  pleasant  and  oblig¬ 
ing.  There  is  another  store  at  which  I  do  not 
like  to  trade  because  they  are  always  so  very 
glad  to  see  people  that  I  know  it  is  all  put  on 
for  effect.  I  do  not  care  to  have  mere  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintances  act  as  if  I  was  their  best 
friend.  Uncle  Mark,  we  had  Borne  pumpkins 
that  I  think  must  have  been  nearly  as  large  as 
the  one  you  saw.  1  have  made  some  good 
pies  from  them  too;  at  least,  grandmother 
said  the  one  I  gave  her  was  good.  But  I 
think  if  you  bad  to  cook  all  you  have  to  eat, 
as  some  of  us  women  do,  you  would  like  some¬ 
times  to  get  away  from  home  and  eat  some¬ 
thing  that  you  did  not  cook  yourself.  My 
beans  did  not  amount  to  anything.  A  few 
pods  set  but  they  did  not  ripen.  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Ursa  Major  and  Quill.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  them,  glennik  hope. 

[it  pays  much  better  than  we  ever  kuow  to 
be  polite  and  kind.  People  may  for  get  us, 
but  they  never  will  forget  the  things  we  do. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  people  who  carry 
about  pleasant  memories  of  Glennie’s  cooking. 

—uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  want  to  join  your 
club  if  you  will  take  one  in  from  away  up  here 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  We  live 
16  miles  south  from  Marquette,  on  a  160  acre 
homestead.  We  have  13  acres  cleared  in  the 
woods.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  big  maple  and 
birch.  Papa  is  going  to  prove  up  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  as  he  callsgetting  a  deed  from  Uncle  Bam. 
The  Rural  seeds  grew  well  except  the  Johns, 
ton  Grass,  it  did  not  grow.  The  com  grew 
very  large  but  did  not  get  ripe.  The  Strata¬ 
gem  Peas  were  very  nice  and  large.  Papa 
says  the  Flageolet  beaus  are  the  stung  as  W. 
A.  Burpee’s  Green  Gem.  We  huve  two  calves, 
86  chickens,  and  four  ducks.  Papa  bought  the 
ducks  to-day ;  I  call  one  of  them  Snowflake, 
for  my  old  hen  that  died.  Mamma  has  a 


Chrysanthemum  with  about  one  dozen  very 
large  flowers  on  it.  From  your  niece, 

SADIE  MCCOMBIE. 

[Glad  to  hear  from  your  part  of  the  world, 

Sadie.  It  must  be  cold  there  now. 

—  UNCLE  mark.] 

Pi0ttUat)*ou.$  gttUTrtisiug. 


A  BANKER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Alvarado  Howard,  Esq  ,  is  treasurer  of 
the  savings  bank  of  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 
Like  many  other  bank  men  he  bad  suffered 
from  overwork.  There  is  a  sort  of  headache 
which  is  peculiarly  the  lot  of  the  bank  man 
closely  applying  bimself  to  business.  With  it 
ccmes  a  weary  and  broken-down  sensation  of 
inability  to  give  full  attention  to  business. 
All  this  Mr.  Howard  suffered,  with  lack  of 
appetite,  loss  of  flesh,  and  the  other  symptoms 
which  with  unpleasant  plainness  tell  the  story 
of  dyspepsia: 

“I  was  very  low  spirited,”  said  Mr.  Howard 
to  one  of  our  correspondents  who  visited  him 
at  his  ccsy  cottage  at  Stafford  Springs.  “My 
wife  was  greatly  concerned  about  me.  I  had 
taken  advice  and  medicine  from  the  regular 
physicians,  but  with  very  little  advantage. 
Some  friends  of  ray  wife  had  taken  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  and  had  sent  her  circulars 
and  pamphlets  about  it.  She  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  she  read  of  it,  and  said  she 
thought  this  was  what  I  needed.  While  she 
was  away  from  homo  for  two  or  three  weeks 
I  seDt  for  a  'Treatment.’  You  may  judge 
of  the  effect  of  the  Oxygen  on  me  when  I  tell 
you  that,  although  l  had  not  told  my  wife  1 
had  got  it,  she  noticed  from  the  character  of 
the  letters  I  wrote  her  that  I  was  in  better 
spirits,  and  consequently  in  improved  health.” 

“Had  the  Compound  Oxygen  then  so  soon 
begun  its  good  work  on  you?” 

“Yes;  it  did  its  work  much  more  quickly 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect.  1  was  sur¬ 
prised.  For  although  I  anticipated  good  re¬ 
sults,  I  had  not  supposed  they  would  lie  felt 
so  quickly.  Within  a  week  I  was  so  much 
better  that  I  was  going  to  put  the  Oxygen 
away  and  take  no  more  of  it.  But  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  on  with 
it  for  ft  while.  1  did  so  for  a  few  weeks  and 
was  so  completely  restored  to  health  that  I 
had  no  further  need  for  any  remedy.  That 
was  three  years  ago.  Since  that  I  have  never 
been  without  Compound  Oxygen  in  the 
house,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  without  it  at 
any  time.” 

“  Then  you  have  had  to  resort  to  it  pretty 
much  all  the  time?” 

“  By  no  means;  only  occasionally,  when  I 
have  had  a  cold  or  something  of  that  kind. 
But  my  wife  has  used  it  and  derived  great 
benefit  from  it,  and  so  have  the  children.” 

“  I  believe  my  wife  would  have  been  dead 
but  for  Compound  Oxygen.  Her  lungs 
troubled  her.  The  pain  was  verv  severe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  left  lung.  The  symptoms 
were  those  of  incipient  consumption.  Both 
last  winter  and  winter  before  she  took  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  through  nearly  all  the  cold 
weather  and  with  the  most  remarkable  effect. 
It  strengthened  her,  removed  her  lung-pain, 
and  generally  and  particularly  built  up  her 
health.  » 

“  As  for  the  children ;  my  boy  is  eight  years 
old.  He  has  grown  up  quickly  and  is  half  a 
head  taller  than  most  othpr  boys  of  his  age. 
He  has  taken  Compound  Oxygen  for  colds 
and  as  a  tonic  and  strengtheuer.  Nothing 
has  over  served  him  better.  We  have  the  ut¬ 
most  confidence  in  it  for  him.  Baby  is  six 
mouths  old,  and  has  learned  to  inhale  like  a 
grown  person.  She  had  a  cold  with  catarrhal 
symptoms,  and  was  entirely  relieved  and 
cured  with  Compound  Oxygen.  I  may  add 
that  1  myself  am  naturally  disposed  to 
catarrh.  Since  1  have  used  this  Oxygen, 
which  is  now  about  three  years,  the  catarrhal 
troubles  have  not  annoyed  me. 

“Three  or  four  weeks  ago  1  was  suddenly 
taken  down  with  quinsy.  Compound  Oxygen 
had  done  so  much  lor  me  in  other  respects 
that  I  tried  it  for  this.  I  took  it  pretty  hot, 
putting  the  tube  well  down  my  throat  so  as  to 
reach  the  sore  and  swollen  parts.  Almost  at 
once  it  brought  down  the  swelling  and  took 
away  the  pain.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  so 
thoroughly  believe  in  such  a  remedy  ?” 

“I  think  you  said  you  had  friends  who  had 
used  it,  Mr.  Howard?  Has  their  success  with 
it  been  as  great  as  yours?” 

“Yes;  so  completely  satisfactory  that  I  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  every  friend  that  I  have. 

“A  lady  who  was  with  us  but  who  now  lives 
in  Boston  was  troubled  with  severe  colds.  My 
wife  urged  her  to  use  Compound  Oxygen.  ‘It 
is  all  folly,’  she  replied.  ‘When  one  of  my 
hard  colds  takes  hold  of  me,  I  must  let  it  run 
and  take  its  course.’  But  the  Oxygen  broke 
up  in  three  days  a a  severe  a  cold  as  she  had 
ever  been  taken  with. 

“My  sister  v\  ho  lives  in  New  Haven,  u  mar¬ 
ried  lady,  Borne  twenty-four  years  ago  strained 
her  voice  and  injured  her  lungs  and  throat, 


he  injury  resulting  in  chronic  bronchitis. 
For  about  three  yesrs  she  has  used  Compound 
Oxygen,  which  has  kept  her  alive,  for  she  was 
very  near  dying.  That  she  should  be  entirely 
cured  of  such  a  deep-seated  and  protracted 
maiaday  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 
But  she  has  been  greatly  relieved  and  lier  fife 
made  incomparably  more  comfortable  than 
jt  otherwise  could  have  been. 

“A  young  lady,  a  friend  of  ours,  living  a 
few  miles  out  of  town,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled  with  lung  disease.  The  doctor 
said  her  left  lung  was  badly  diseased,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  when  she  must 
die.  Her  digestive  and  other  functions  were 
much  deranged.  Both  she  and  her  sister  were 
prejudiced  against  the  use  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  and  the  only  way  1  could  induce 
them  to  consent  to  t  he  use  of  it  was  to  send  for 
a  “Treatment,”  and  assure  them  that  if  it  did 
no  good  in  three  or  four  weeks,  I  would  stand 
the  expense  of  it.  A  week  after  she  began  to 
use  it,  she  said  that  she  never  had  tried  any¬ 
thing  which  had  done  her  so  much  good. 

She  has  now  improved  wonderfully,  though 
of  course  not  yet  entirely  cured,  but  oh,  how 
different  from  what  she  was!” 

“Mr.  M.  C.  Kennedy,  our  Town  Clerk  of 
Stafford,  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  asthma. 
The  old  school  pbysiciau,  who  had  treated 
him,  of  course  con  emned  Compound  Oxygen, 
and  said  it  was  no  better  than  so  much  warm 
water.  Mi*.  Kinney  took  the  Oxgyen,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  greatly  relieved.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Howard,  you  really  seem  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  an  apostle  of  Compound 
Oxygen  to  all  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
Is  it  not  so?” 

“Call  it  what  you  choose.  I  believe  in  this 
thing  with  all  my  heart.  Whatever  it  is  made 
of  I  don’t  pretend  to  know.  I  know  only 
what  it  has  accomplished  for  me  and  my 
friends,  and  therefore  I  freely  advise  those 
who  are  sick  to  use  it.  Asd  I  have  seen  its 
benefit  in  relieving  those  who  were  too  far 
gone  for  entire  recovery.  It  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  miracles;  but  even  to  relieve 
those  who  must  die  is  a  great  achievement  for 
it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  iv  ho  was  taken  with  a  severe  throat  dif¬ 
ficulty,  which  settled  on  her  luugsand  ran  into 
consumption.  I  had  some  Compound  Oxygen 
in  the  house  and  I  placed  it  at  her  disposal. 
This  was  too  late  to  save  her,  for  6he  was  by 
this  time  very  far  gone.  She  lived  fora  few 
weeks,  but  during  those  weeks  she  experienced 
great  relief.  The  family  wished  that  they 
had  known  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and 
had  used  it,  long  before. 

“Another — a  gentleman  and  his  wife  who 
are  now  in  California.  The  lady  had  a  can¬ 
kered  sore  throat  and  a  bad  cough.  The 
doctors  said  she  was  drifting  into  consumption. 
Her  husband  disliked  to  displease  the  medical 
roan  by  trying  a  remedy  contrary  to  his  ad¬ 
vice,  but  I  asked  him  which  he  would  rather 
do,  please  the  doctor  and  bury  his  wife,  or 
save  his  wife  and  confound  the  doctor.  He 
finally  sent  for  a  ‘Treatment.’  His  wife  tried 
it  and  her  sore  throat  soon  got  well.  She  be- 
gati  to  gain  in  her  general  strength  and 
health.  They  bad  made  their  arrangements 
to  go  to  California  and  soon  after  went  there. 

1  have  since  heard  from  them.  The  lady  is 
now  strong  and  hearty,  with  her  health  en¬ 
tirely  restored. 

“A  young  lady  who  is  a  neighbor  of  ours 
was  for  years  in  such  a  low  state  of  health 
that  she  could  not  half  enjoy  her  life.  She 
had  been  under  medical  attendance  in  a  chronic 
sort  of  a  way,  which  gave  her  little  or  no 
benefit.  We  gave  her  circulars  about  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  She  received  them  courteous¬ 
ly,  but  said  sbe  was  already  under  medical 
treatment  and  did  not  wanttomake  achange. 
One  day  she  came  to  our  bouse  with  such  evi¬ 
dently  improved  health  that  we  at  once  asked 
her  what  she  had  been  doing.  ‘You  needn’t 
say  any  thiug  about  it,'  said  she,  ‘but  I  have 
been  taking  Compound  Oxygen.’  1  could  tell 
you  a  long  story  about  her  improvement,  but 
suffico  it  to  say  that  we  are  all  surprised  to  see 
how  she  bus  gained.  She  had  been  able  to 
take  but  little  exercise.  If  she  was  going  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  she  would  order  the  car¬ 
riage.  8he  now  takes  exercise  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  although  slender  and  by  no  means 
robust  in  appearance,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  good  health  that  she  no  longer  has  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  services  of  a  doctor.” 

Mr.  Howard  added  that  he  could  give  in¬ 
stances  of  other  friends  for  whom  Compound 
Oxygen  bad  performed  similar  benefits.  It 
wifi  be  seen  from  the  record  of  those  he  has 
given  that  the  benefits  of  Compound  Oxygen 
covered  a  very  wide  range  of  suffering,  and 
are  applicable  under  the  moetdiverse  circum¬ 
stances.  Whatever  the  difficulty,  nobody 
need  despair  of  finding  relief  by  means  of 
Compound  Oxygon.  To  learn  more  about  it 
Bend  for  the  pamphlet  treaties  on  the  subject 
which  will  freely  he  mailed  to  ull  who  address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PERSONALS. 

Bonanza  Mackay's  wealth  is  estimated  at 
$180,000,0001 

Professor  Agassiz  is  said  to  be  the  wealth¬ 
iest  of  American  scientists. 

An  Ohio  farmer  claims  to  have  developed  a 
breed  of  chickens  which  lay  two  eggs  a  day! 

Speaker  Carlisle  is  counsel  in  a  law  case 
in  Kentucky,  growing  out  of  a  dispute  as  to 
the  ownership  of  a  bull  worth  $0,000. 

Gkoroe  Barnes,  ouce  famous  as  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Evangelist  of  Kentucky,  is  now  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  for  the  Church  of  England. 

An  American  has  been  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Corea  to  be  Chief  Farmer,  with  a 
view  to  introducing  our  vegetables  into  that 
country. 

Dr.  Lee  Sing  Sung,  recently  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  hung  oat  his  sbiDgle  in  Boston, 
modestly  announcing  that  he  “can  cure  dis¬ 
eases  where  all  others  fail.’’ 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge, Massachusetts 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday  last  Wednesday. 
The  celebrated  botanist  is  a  native  of  Oneida 
County,  New  York. 

It  is  asserted  upon  what  appears  to  be  good 
authority  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  Mr. 
Tilden  has  paid  out  not  less  than  $750,000  for 
political  purposes. 

Arcadia  Topez,  a  Mexican,  who  possessed 
an  old  mortar  shell  as  a  rusty  reminder  of  the 
French  invasion,  tried  the  other  day  to  open 
it.  The  funeral  was  very  quiet, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
Public  8chools  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  under 
her  charge  eight  buildings,  SO  teachers  and 
about  40,000  pupils.  Her  salary  is  $1,800  a 
year, 

Horace  B.  Clafcin,  the  senior  partner  of 
the  largest  dry  goods  firm  in  this  country, 
died  at  his  summer  residence  in  Fordham,  N, 
Y.,  last  Saturday.  He  was  74  years  old  and 
was  born  at  Milford,  Mass. 

Mr.  William  C.  Prime  is  the  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  the  late  General  George  B.  McClel¬ 
lan.  The  General  left  two  children — Miss 
May  McClellan,  who  is  nearly  twenty  one, 
and  Mr.  George  B.  McClellan,  Jr.  who  is 
somewhat  younger. 

The  only  survivor  of  the  famous  Glaston¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Smith  sisters,  who  refused  to  pay 
taxes  because  denied  the  privilege  of  votiDg, 
is  at  the  point  of  death  in  her  home 
in  Hartford.  She  is  94  years  old,  and 
lately  broke  her  leg. 

William  and  James  Thomas,  two  farmers 
of  Watts  Flats,  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  did  not 
believe  in  banks,  and  kept  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  in  a  tin  trunk  iu  their  house.  Burg¬ 
lars  recently  broke  in  and  took  it  all  and  also 
destroyed  valuable  papers. 

Ex  Senator  J.  H.  Mitchell  was  elected 
Senator  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  third  bal¬ 
lot,  last  Wednesday,  the  Democrats  hocking 
to  him.  He  was  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Hippie,  is  very  wealthy  and  the  paid  attor¬ 
ney  of  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  Rail¬ 
road. 

Judging  from  a  paragraph  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  medical  press,  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  does  not  eonduce  to  connubial- 
ity  and  fecundity.  Of  759  female  college 
graduates  only  19ti  are  married.  Of  these  86 
have  no  children,  and  130  have  had  203  chil¬ 
dren,  ot  which  282  are  living. 

The  wife  ot  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  the  great 
Dakota  stockmau,  is  a  little  brunette,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  rifleshots  in  the  West,  and 
who  rides  as  well  as  she  shoots.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Banker  Van  Hoffman,  of  New 
York  City,  and  while  her  husband  was  in  jail 
for  alleged  murder,  remained  in  the  cell  with 
him. 

Mr.  Aukam  Hewitt,  a  rich  man,  a  large 
employer  of  labor,  a  politician  of  national 
fame,  said  a  few  years  since,  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  tt.e  Church  Congress,  that  ueilber  the 
principles  of  Christianity  nor  of  natural 
justice  could  bo  reconciled  with  the  over¬ 
grown  wealth  of  the  few  and  the  hopeless 
poverty  of  the  many. 

John  McCullough,  who  left  the  asylum  at 
Bloomingdale  only  to  die  in  his  home  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  was  not,  as  many  believe,  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  was  born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
in  1887.  Mr.  McCullough  came  to  this 
country  Iff  years  afterward,  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  frieudship  of  two  representative 
actors,  E,  L.  Davenport  and  Edwin  Forrest, 
that  he  found  his  place  upon  the  stage. 

The  comparative  importance  of  English 
statesmen,  from  the  newsmens’  point  of  view, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement, the  London  Central  News  reports 
all  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  R. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Gladstone  aud  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  verbatim;  Lord  Speucer,  Lord  Hurting- 
ton,  Lord  Granville  ami  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
tho  extent  of  one  column  each;  and  Sir  M. 
Hicks- Beach,  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Childers  half 
a  column  each. 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  GREAT  Mcdknl  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  mul  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  ronn.  A  hook  f.ircvery  mail,  young,  middle- 
aged  ami  old.  Ir  contains  12.  i  prtv.crlptlous  for  all 
acflie  aud  chronic  rtlRPftxe$,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  hr  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  83  years  ill  such  has  probably  never  l>efore 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnysieian.  SOU  paces,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  rovers,  full 
Kilt.  guaranteed  to  be  a  tine r  work  In  every  sense 
mechatilcu  .  literary  end  prof  e- -dona  I  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  till*  counlry  for#'A,r>0,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instnnee.  Price  only  #1  (lb  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  samples  cent*.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association. to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  tbe  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
benefit  nil.  — /ywjdon  Lancet, 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  Tho  Science 
of  Life  wlU  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -Argonaut . 

Address  the  Penbody  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  1  Bu  Minch  Street.  Bosion.Mass-.wbii  may 
be  consulted  ou  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  ITT'  a  T  Jig. 
eases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  AA-AkAVlj  aij 
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treated  successfully  without  an  X  XL  X  OXiJUX 


Instance  of  failure. 
Mention  this  paper. 
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CONDENSED  iYIILIYi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 
•oncondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


A  D  A  Iftlfi  The  most  beaut  1- 
iBnllflllA  ful  and  finest  toned 
1  B  •  ■  W  11  W  m  the  world,  lsnr 
price*,  easy 
Paymcut.  Send  for  Catalogue,  a  (Ureas' 

Weaver  Organ  &  Piano  Co„Y^,K’ , 


THE  MAN 

irmo  makes 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scale*, 

Iron  Lnmrt,  fiunl  Bcnringn,  Bmm 
Tat#  Bo  am  to  4  Boats  A#i,  for 

$60  and 

i  JOSTS  k*  pftTt  ih«  frvlitfok —  tr** 
FfW  Li4*.  tfcti  pepor  u4 

JONES  Of  1INQHAMT0N, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

,  I  GET  PAYNE’S 


H0WT0BEUP  ^  ppm  PAVMIP’Q 
IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS,  i  IjM  lAlIlJliO 

Business  Letter  W  riter  and  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Form*,  being  the  most  Complete  and  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Containing  SOU  cages,  bound 
In  hoards,  cloth  back,  price  50  cents.  Sent  post¬ 
paid,  ou  revel  u!  of  price 

^  EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
29  &  31  Beekinttn  Street.  Now  York,  N.Y. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


TO  ALL  LOVERS 

\  I  If  MAMTACntXeD  BY 

\  f  if  meJLB.  U71LZA3/S  CO., 

V  GlASTCSBl'Hi:  CaXM  / 


of  the  P  U  R  E  and  C  O  O  D .  this  soap  recommends 
itself.  For  tho  TOIL. E T  without  sn  equal,  for 
SHAVING  hk  rent  luxury.  In  pound  bars,  also 
In  packages  of  6  Bound  or  Square  Cakes.  A»kyour 


IT  WILL  DELIGHT  YOU. 


$100 


a  month  omlly  m«l.i  by  either 
»«*,  half  a*  much  cvonlags 

Wgrlcf  Mf'g  Co  l$3«ntnt 
122  Nassau  Streat.N-Y. 


FREE 


MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS. 


These  tubes  are  made  of  white  metal,  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  iu  many  respects 
superior  to  solid  silver  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  spring  and  bend,  while  we  sell  them  ac  one 
quarter  tbe  price.  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

if  your  local  agricultural  stores  do  not  keep  them,  send  direct  to  us.  We  mail  them,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

f>ISOLE  FI  EES,  25 c.  each.  FIVE  TUBES,  $1.00.  Send  ^or  circular'} 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Dealers  in  Sc 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


XiOWBX.1,,  MASS. 

in  Seeds  and  Farmer’s  Requisites. 

n  thin  v  **  .  "  . 


Liberal  discount  to  tbe  trade. 


the  NEW  BUCKEYE  MILL  and  HORSE  POWER  COMBINED, 

HAVE  ,„fr0R  -  -U 

v"\'-itl^THIS  lii'*'"  k 


°k<ASU 


£tofk  and  goultqj. 


JfcitsKt  KKU,  POLAXU-CHlx*, 
OiT-wr  W  hit,,  [it-rh.hlre  *  Turk- 
,h.rc  »•>«.  Sc.aiMuwth  lot.  wold 
iuitlOi£.r<1  Down  Shrrp.nil  UoU 
Sfolrli  loll,,  Sbrph.nl  Don 
Kaiirr  Poultry.  Si- ml  tar  Catalog.. 

vr.AfuiE  ot  aru  *  eo.Pkiiwr* 


W YAN DOTTF55  h|r<is,  *i  to  *s  apiece. 

TMANUUI  ICO.  J.  T.  Cothran,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

11E.IDQU  A  KTl’.HS  FOR 
The  ‘'Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Netllnt* 

Poultry  ifeTAAin  Fencing, 


ORGANS: 

Hlghcs!  Hon¬ 
ors  at  .ill  Great 
Worlds  Exhi¬ 
bit  i  o  n  s  for, 
eighteenyears.. 
One  huntlxed 
Style*,  ter.  to 
Lx.).  For  cash. 
Easy  Payments 
or  Rented.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free. 


Run*, 

Fifth 

Ponds. 

Aviaries. 


■■a  iiiiini 


OR  Oold  Edge  Hidden  .Varna  Cards  and  new  Sample 
Book,  1  Oc.  HUB  CARD  CO..  Bostox,  Mass. 


Fencing, 
Vine 
Training 
Lawn 
Fencing. 

TKaDB  NARK 

The  "Suci-ess”  Hatcher,  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Plgeous,  Birds, 
Dogs.  Ac  .  and  make  It  pro  tit  able.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennel*  Ac.  Poultry  *u«i  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  oil  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
slice,  *1  pp.,  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 

_  HUOCKNKR  &  KVA  NS, 

W  f  r’o  and  Imnortara.  *22  West  street.  N  V  City. 

YannfflQ  9  n  fl  ‘HtJ  lH*  n'Axie  iu  1  Vrar 
7*±ZtJLLV3.«  ^  a)  X  U  U  by  using  the  Onto  Im-uba- 
«Vvr . ^  Price,  rnnii  *12. *17.  #22 and 
for  In-  •  liUlfl  cubatore  hold¬ 
ing  KO,  Quo,  am  and  5U)  in  U  C kl O 
eggs.  Almost  any  one  I U  ML  No 
can  care  for  n  few  chickens.  Send  2 
stumps  for  out  logns  containing 
particulars  A  mforiuaiion  of  value. 
F.  D.  CKAIG,  North  Kvunsfon,  Ilk 

I MPE R IALECC  FOOD 

mn  l  t  ,«.iak  %'oru  tfg.vx  iijp, 
Pnekagea  Hailed  for  50c.  arid  $1. 

B  Boxes,  *2-  IU  Boxes.  »S.  45  »  Kegs,  $v,5.  By  Ex- 
press  or  freight 
WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

C.  N.  Crlttendeu.  N.  Y.:  Wui.  Henry  Vaule.  PUlla.; 
J  O.  Long.  Jr  .  N.Y.:  Parker  A  Wood.  Boston:  Geo. 
A.  Kelly  A  Co,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Wc*ti  rn  Chemical 
Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  John  Auglutn  A  i’n,  Denver.  Col.; 
Geo.  G.  Wlekson  A  Co..  ■  an  Ktaoclseo  Cal  ;  Plunt 
Seed  Co  .  St.  Louts;  Richardson  Drug  Co  ,  St.  Loult, 
J.  M.  McCulloughs  Sous,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  T.  W. 
Wood,  Richmond.  Va.: 

F,  C.  STVUTEVANT,  Prop  HaHford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R,  Allan  A  Co. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  requireone- 
qu»r:er  as 
miKh  tuning  as 
PLanos  on  the 
p  r  c  v  a  i  1  i  n  i? 
“  wres  t*pian 
system.  Re- 
uiarkable  for 
v  of  tone 
and  durability. 


A  Co. 


Styles,  to  Wm  II  |  1  iSq|  p  r  c  v  *i  1  i  n  i? 

fccc.  Por  Cash.  ®  1 1  1 1  HRl  I  “wrest-piu** 

Easy  Payments  f  M  '  I  I  system.  Re- 

or  Rented.  Cat-  f&?r-  ,  a.1!  markable  for 

alogucs  free,  W*^  i**"*  (  .purity  of  tone 

and  durability. 

ORGAN  AND  PIANO  GO. 

154  Tremont  St  . Boston.  46  E. 14th  St.  (Union  Sq.), 
N.  Y.  149  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RUHAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable .  Ml  are  there¬ 
fore  reepeetfuUu  informed  that  any  correejtondenee 
with  a  vi«te  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  peraeate  Una _ 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlihin  one  vear 
from  date  of  ftrstlnaeriion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . -45  <• 

Preferred  positions . ;*5  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 
line,  ratnlon  leaded . .  75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkvr  Is; 

8ingle  copy,  per  year . gS.00 

“  Six  months . 1. 10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germauy,  per  year,  post-paid . *3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . . . .  3.04  (t#V<  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29^  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
oopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  wlU  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post  offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 


^WALL'S 


THE 

Great  American 


COMPANY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


When  a  man  reaches  the  top  of  a  stairway 
and  attempts  to  take  one  step  higher,  the  sen 
sation  is  as  perplexing  as  if  he  had  attempted 
to  kick  a  dog  that  wasn’t  there. 

There  are  two  things  which  a  wise  mau 
never  tries  to  do.  The  first  is  to  shave  himself 
with  the  razor  which  his  wife  nses  upon  her 
corns,  and  the  second  is  to  convince  her  that 
a  razor  is  not  improved  by  being  sharpened 
on  a  butcher’s  steel. 

Colonel  Ykrger  has  just  been  paying  a 
number  of  bills  which  his  hopeful  son,  who  is 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Texas,  had  con¬ 
tracted.  “I  had  no  idea,”  said  the  old  man  to 
bis  son,  “that  studying  was  so  expensive.” 
"Oh,  yes,  it  costs  money.”  replied  the  youth, 
“and  I  didn’t  study  very  hard  either.” 

"Lavin’ eout  another  railroad?”  "Survey¬ 
ing  for  one,”  was  the  reply.  ‘‘Goin’  threw  my 
barn?”  "Don’t  see  how  we  can  avoid  it.” 
"Wall,  now,  Mister,  1  calkerlate  I’ve  got  sum- 
thin’  tew  say  ’bout  that.  I  want  yon  to  under- 
stan’  that  I’ve  got  sumthin’  else  tew  dew  be¬ 
sides  runnin’  out  tew  open  and  sbet  them  doors 
every  time  a  train  wants  to  go  threw.” 

"Look  here,  Mati'da,”  said  an  Austin  lady 
to  the  colored  cook;  "you  sleep  right  close  to 
the  chicken  house,  and  you  must  have  heard 
those  thieves  stealing  the  chickens.”  "Yes, 
mam,  I  beerd  the  chickens  holier,  and  I  heerd 
the  voices  ob  de  men.”  "Why  didn’t  you  go 
out,  then?”  "Case,  mam,”  bursting  into  tears, 
"1  knowed  my  ladder  was  out  there,  and  I 
wouldn’t  bab  him  to  know'  that  I’d  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  for  all  the  chickens  he  could  steal 
in  a  whole  year.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  1886 


The  aim  of  the  Companion  is  to  provide  the  best  matter  for  the  instruction  and  en 
anee  of  this  purpose,  we  announce  important  accessions  to  its  list  of  Contributors,  that  already  inc 
of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  those  of  France  and  Germany.  A  few  selectic 
given  below. 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories 

A  CAPITAL  SERIAL  FOR  BOYS,  by 
IRON  TRIALS,  a  Thrilling  Story,  by 
AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER,  by 
QUEER  NEIGHBORS,  by 
AWAY  DOWN  in  Poor  Valley 


J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE 
GEO.  MANVILLE  FENN 
M.  R.  HOUSEKEEPER 
C.  A.  STEPHENS, 
CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 


Natural  History. 

INCIDENTS  OF  ANIMAL  Sagacity,  by  EEV.  J.  G.  WOOD. 
STORIES  from  the  Fisheries,  Prof.  SPENCER  F.  BAIRD 

DOGS  WHO  EARN  THEIR  LIVING,  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
STORIES  of  Old  Trappers  and  Fur-Buyers,  F.  W.  CALKINS. 
AMUSING  SKETCHES  of  Whale-Hunting,  A.  F.  MYERS 
PERILS  OF  PEARL  DIVING,  by  Col.  T.  W.  KNOX 

THE  ROGUE  ELEPHANT,  by  W.  T.  HORNADAY. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  ZOO :  or  Anecdotes 
about  Animals,  gleaned  from  the  Keepers 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  by  ARTHUR  RIGBY, 


Adventures. 

ARCTIC  ADVENTURES,  by  Lieut.  GREELY.  U.  S.  N, 

THE  SLAVE  CATCHERS  of  Madagascar,  Lieut.  SHUFELDT, 
AMONG  THE  BREAKERS,  by  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING, 
CANADIAN  ADVENTURES,  by  E.  W.  THOMSON 

ADVENTURES  OF  STOWAWAYS,  by  WM.  H.  RIDEING. 
MY  ESCAPE  from  Morro  Castle,  by  JUAN  ROMERO. 

A  BOYS  ADVENTURES  in  Montana,  by  JAMES  W.  TOWLE 
MY  ADVENTURE  with  Road  Agents,  FRANK  W.  CALKINS 

EXPLOITS  with  Submarine  Boats  and  Tor¬ 
pedoes  in  Naval  Warfare,  by  T.  C.  HOYT, 


pU^rjellancou.s  gVdvwtbittfr 


FEAR  NOT. 

AU  kidney  and  urlna-y  complaints,  especially 
Bright'S  Disease,  Diabetes  nnd  Liver  troubles.  Hop 
Hitters  will  surely  and  lastingly  cure.  fa-os  exactly 
i  i  your  own  have  been  cured  In  yoor  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  you  can  flml  reliable  projf  at  borne  of 
what  Hop  Hitters  bus  atm  enn  do. 

I IVER.  KIDNEY  AND  HEIGHT'S  DISK  tSE. 

•v  medicine  that  nesiroys  <lie  trerm  or  cause  of 
Bright'*  Disease,  Diabetes,  Kidney  and  Liver  Com- 
nlalets  and  ban  power  to  root  them  .-lit  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  above  all  price.  Such  a  medicine  Is  Hop  Bitters, 
and’ positive  proof  of  this  an  be  found  by  one  trial, 
orbv  asking  your  neighbors,  who  have  been  cured 

- 


RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 


Entertaining. 

ANECDOTES  of  John  Marshall,  by  J.  ESTEN  COOKE. 

A  STORY  of  a  Storm-Bound  Train,  by  OSCAR  KNOX. 

EXPLOITS  OF  BICYCLISTS,  by  BENJ.  F.  SPENCER. 

A  RAW  RECRUIT,  and  What  Happened  to  Him,  A.  D.  CHILDS, 
STORIES  OF  LETTER-CARRIERS,  T.  W.  STARKWEATHER 
THE  PERILS  of  Precocious  Children,  Dr.  W.  A.  HAMMOND 
A  BOY  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  THOS.  S.  HOPKINS. 
THE  "CRITTER  BACK”  REGIMENT, 

and  Other  Tales  of  Old  Campaigns,  by  AMOS  MURRAY. 


Useful  and  Practical. 

BOYS  WHO  CAME  FROM  THE  FARM,  H.  BUTTERWORTH. 
VIOLIN  BOWING-Buying  a  Violin,  by  ROBT.  D.  BRAIN. 
LOCKS  AND  KEYS ;  or  Wonders  of  Locksmiths,  H.  E.  WILLIS. 
SMALL  STOCK-RAISING  for  Boys,  by  LEMUEL  PAXTON. 
SHORT-HAND  AS  A  PROFESSION,  H.  W.  GLEASON, 

A  YOUNG  FOLKS'  Shakespeare  Club,  Prof.  W.  J.  ROLFE, 

HOME-SEEKING  IN  THE  WEST -Home¬ 
steading— How  Land  is  Pre-empted— How 
to  Secure  Land  by  Tree  Culture,  by  E.  V.  SMALLEY 


Patented 

Hot. 24,  1886, 


Stands  nt  i lie  bead  of  all  wire  and  picket  ma¬ 
chine*!  bn  making  fence  in  the  field,  being 
the  most  complete,  simple,  speedy  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated,  arid  having  the  most  perfect  tension  device. 
It  will  weave  in  any  kind  of  pickets  from  one  to 
six  inches  wide,  easily  twisting  a  No.  8  wire,  And 
making  a  fence  that  nostock  will  break  down  nt  a 
coat  of  sixty  cent*  n  rod  complete.  Worksup 
or  down  bill  or  on  a  level  equally  well,  keeping 
pickets  perpendicular.  Light  and  easily  bandied. 
A  boy  can  work  it.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to 
own  one.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGBICULTUR’LCO.  Richmond, Ind. 


1 1 1  u  st rated  S  ketch  es 


H.  W.  LUCY. 
JOSEPH  HATTON. 
MRS.  E.  M.  AMES. 

BRAM  STOKER. 
Lieut.  SCHWATKA. 
J.  L.  HARBOUR. 
Hon.  S.  S.  COX. 
PROF.  HOFFMAN.” 
HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON. 


YOUNG  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  by 
AMONG  CANNIBALS,  by 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  BISMARCK,  by 
LORD  TENNYSON  AMONG  HIS  FAMILIARS,  by 
FIGHTING  THE  ARCTIC  COLD,  by 
AN  EDITOR’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  WILD  WEST, 
LIFE  IN  TURKEY,  by  the  U.  S.  Minister  to  Turkey, 
TRICKS  OF  MAGIC  and  Conjuring  Explained,  by 
BITS  OF  TRAVEL  in  Southern  California,  by 


TIjih  >  £WT  article  Is  oppMviHU-l  au*l  »p-  ■ 
provrsl  tiy  all  ]iriiKrifuivc  Farmer*  and  I 
Stock  Rai*ser<.  The  calf  miicLa  it*  food  J’  , 
slowly,  *  jitrftc.tlu  natural  huijj,  ihriv 
mg  us  wi  ll  as  when  fed  on  |tx  rmn  mother.  *  — 

Oireiilv*  free.  SMALL  &  MATTHEWS 
XI  Month  Market  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS- 


The  KD1TORIALS  on  leading  events  at  home  and  abroad  will  lie  fundamental  in  cuaiacter,  anu  marxea  in  men 
impartial  treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed.  The  CHILDREN’S  PAGE  will  he  a  special  feature,  as  heretofore,  and 
will  lie  filled  with  stories,  jingles,  and  pictures  adapted  to  the  youngest  readers. 

Kl  i  mnn  To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and  sends  U8  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  Companion 

tfl  Inn  I  I  xxk  free  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received  to  January  1st,  1886,  and  a  full 

1U  JUlIl  I;  lUUU  year’s  subscription  from  that  date.  Jtemit  Money  Order,  f ’//-<•/•,  or  Registered  Letter. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.75  a  year.  Sample  Copies  Free.  Please  mention  this  Paper. 

Address  PERRY  MASON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  41  Temple  Place,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


a  Greatest  Snduoement*  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten* 
and  Coffee*, and  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Go! d  Band  orMovs  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  nt  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Mohs  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mosa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  2h9.  SI  and  S3  Vew?y  bt..  New  York. 


Wayne,  Du  Page  Co.,  Illinois, 

HAS  IMPORTEO  FROM  FRANCE 

I’erchcron  Horae,  vulued  at  48,600,000, 
w iileli  Ineludea  about 

70  PER  GENT  OF  ALL  HORSES 

Whose  purity  of  blood  la  established  by  pedigrees  re- 
oorded  in  the  Percheron  Stud.Book  of  France,  the  only 
Stiul  Book  ever  published  In  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

_ STOCK  0N  HAND: 

f  ZfVV  '  N.  Imported  Brood  Mares 
j  luiported  Stallions, 

;•  O  125  COLTS 

\  rt  ‘  '  Two  years  old  uinl 

reS.  Rceog  lifting  the  prill- 

uJS.  Lrj oMir  I’lple  accepted  by  all  intent* 

,  o,  BjBX  gent  breeders  Hint,  how - 

'4(/  V*  ever  w<  II  hml  animats  may  be 

x  sold  to  lie.lt  ttioi  i-  pedigrees  are  not 

recorded,  they  should  tie  value  d  only  ns  grades,  I  will 
sell  all  import ed  stock  at  grade  juices  when  J  cannot 
furnish  with  the  animal  sold,  pedigree  verified  by  Un¬ 
original  French  certillcate  of  its  number  and  record  in 
the  Pereheron  Stud  Book  of  France.  1 00-page  Ulus 
truted  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wayne,  Ills.,  is  35  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  By 


Tbe  Belle  City 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drill*.  Cultivator*. 
Seeder*.  Sower*. 

Spring  Tool  It  Harrow* 
Citler  Mill*,  etc. 


CUTTER. 

The  beBt  Feed  Cutter  In  the 
world.  Write  to  U*  ror  n  cir¬ 
cular  un  i  address  f  local 
agon*  before  you  bu.v  und 
you  will  never  regret  it 
Belle  City  MM  ’it.  Co., 
H  a  OINK.  WIS 


PIANOFs  RTES. 

UNEQUiVn  iED  IN 

Tone  Toueli  Working  flip  and  Durability. 
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PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  THE  GRAPE 
VINE 


FACTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

N  an  exceedingly  instructive 
paper  read  before  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  at  New 
Orleans,  Mr.  E.  Williams,  the 
experienced  and  conscientious 
horticulturist  of  New  Jersey, 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  no 
oporation  of  the  fruit  garden 
is  so  little  understood  as  that  of 
pruning  the  vine.  This  ignor¬ 
ance  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of  practicality 
on  the  part  of  those  who  teach,  or  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  those  who  read.  Many  men  who 
are  supposed  to  be  well  posted  in  rural  affairs 
would  never  attempt  to  prune  their  own  vines. 
Pruning  for  fruit  is  one  thing;  pruning  for 
wood  another.  The  common  error  is  to  leave 
too  much  wood,  which  is  not  conducive  to 
fruitfulness.  The  novice  should  always  bear 
in  mind  certain,  facts.  As  a  rale,  the  fruit- 
bearing  canes  of  this  year  are  grown  from 
buds  of  last  year's  canes;  that  is,  this  year’s 
wood  con  tains  the  bud3  for  next  year’s  fruit¬ 
ful  canes.  The  tendency  of  sap  is  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  vine.  It  follows  that  the  most 
rapid  growth  is  found  in  the  straightest 
canes,  and  the  strongest  growth  of  a  pruned 
cane  is  at  the  end.  A  young  vine  is  over¬ 
taxed  by  making  it  produce  and  ripen  more 
fruit  than  it  is  capable  of  do-  i 

ing.  To  illustrate 


THE  GROWTH  OF  A  VINK, 

suppose  Fig.  510  to  represent 
two  streams  of  water  of  equal 
length  and  fall.  Water  will 
run  a  given  distance  in  the 
straight  one  quicker  than  in — ' 
the  other,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  impede  its  velocity.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  vines  of 
like  shape,  sap  will  run  most 
rapidly  in  the  straight  one. 

In  the  erect  cane  the  upper  buds  will  make 
the  strongest  growth.  In  the  other,  the  flow 
of  sap  is  checked  and  the  buds  along  the  entire 
cane  make  a  more  uniform  growth. 


Fig.  510. 


THE  COMMON  PRACTICE 

is  to  set  a  stout  stake  where  every 
vine  is  to  be  planted.  The  bottoms  of 
these  stakes  are  rendered  durable  by 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  or  crude  petroleum.  One 
vine  is  planted  at  each  stake,  with  roots 
12  inches  long,  the  top  containing  three  or 
four  buds.  The  strongest  bud  is  selected  and 
the  others  are  robbed  away.  The  bud  is  kept  tied 
to  the  stake  and  as  the  laterals  appear  they  are 
pinched  off  to  one  leaf.  By  thus  conflning  the 
plant’s  energies  to  one  channel,  a  single  cane 
of  great  value  is  secured.  (See  Fig.  511).  The 
next  season  this  cane  is  cut  down  to  three  or 
four  buds,  and  if  it  has  made  a  growth  of 
three  feet  or  over,  two  caues  are  grown  and 
treated  os  before.  (See  Fig.  512).  Sometimes 
a  vine,  favorably  treated,  will  be  ready  for 
the  trellis  at  one  year’s  growth:  but  ordinar¬ 
ily  two  years  are  required.  A  once  popular 
and  still  prevailing  style  of  trellis  is  shown  at 
Fig.  518.  In  this  system  the  bulk  of  the  young 
wood  is  at  the  top.  The  buds,  for  some  dis 
tance  from  the  base  of  the  vine,  ure  small  and 
poorly  developed,  the  sap  having  rushed  past 
them  too  rapidly  to  properly  develop  them  as 
fruit  buds.  They  start  feebly,  while  the  top 
is  pushed  into  vigorous  growth,  densely  shad¬ 
ing  and  impoverishing  the  lower  purts;  result 
little  fruit  and  much  shade.  At  Fig.  614, 

THE  THOMKKY  SYSTEM 

is  illustrated.  Fig.  515  shows  the  vine  at  the 


Fig.  513. 


beginning  of  the  third  season,  with  the  arms 
in  position,  the  cross  marks  showing  where  to 
prune.  This  is  what  is  known  as  short-spur 
pruning.  The  upright  canes  are  cut  to  two 
buds  the  first  year.  The  next  year  two  canes 
are  grown,  and  at  the  nextpruning  the  upper 
one  is  cut  entirely  away  and  the  lower  one  to 
two  buds.  Thus  two  canes  are  grown  every 
year,  and  the  animal  pruning  thereafter  is 
the  same.  This  system  has  been  found  too 
laborious  for  profitable  nse  in  large  vineyards. 
Most  of  the  failures  in  it  have  occurred  ^at¬ 
tempting  to  get  too  long  an  arm  in  one  year. 
The  annual  pruning  thereafter  is  to  ent  away 
the  entire  arm  except  the  branch  nearest  the 
main  cane.  This  is  bent  around  and  tied  to 
the  wire,  shortened  into  five  or  six  buds,  and 
is  the  new  arm,  replacing  the  old  one.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  its 
simplicity  and  the  little  labor  required.  It  is 
objectionable  from  the  fact  that  the  young 
shoots  have  a  very  feeble  hold  on  the  old  wood 
and  are  easily  broken  off.  This  is  remedied 
by  running  a  wire  six  inches  above  the  one 
to  which  the  arms  are  fastened.  To  this  the 
shoots  are  tied.  On  a  hill-side  an  arrange¬ 
ment  like  thatshown  in  Fig.  519  can  be  used. 
The  lower  wire  is  dispensed  with,  and  two  are 
run  at  right  angles  at  the  top  where  the  four 
arms  are  secured.  Fig.  520  (p.  S28)  shows  a 
vine,  in  the  Fall,  before  pruning.  Fig.  521  (p. 
828i  shows  the  same  vine  after  pruning. 

Fig,  516  shows  a  style  of  trellis  in  use  at 
Vineland.  Itiiof  wires  supported  on  stakes 
two-and-one  half  feet  high. 

At  Fig.  517  (p.  828)  is  shown  a  trellis  used  by 
Mr.  W illiams.  It  is  in  general  use  in  vineyards 
in  the  Hudson  River  grape  region.  It  is  known 

OS  THE  KNIFFIN  TRELLIS. 

In  the  trellis  shown,  the  lower  wire  is  o>^  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  top  one  ot^feet. 
With  this  bight  of  wires,  one  can  easily  pass 
from  one  row  to  another.  The  fruit  at  this 
distance  fails  to  get  the  effect  of  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  ground,  but  secures  a  better 
circulation  of  air.  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Williams,  less  liable  to  mildew  and  rot. 
In  this  system  t  wo  arms  are  started  on  each 
wire,  and  all  the  buds  between  and  below  the 
wires  are  rubbed  off,  as  shown  at  the  left  of 
Fig.  517.  With  a  good  growth  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  the  vine  is  cut  otT  just  above  the  lower 
wire.  A  bud  on  eajh  side  can  be  trained 
along  the  wire  for  the  arms.  This  secures 
good  arms  at  the  bottom;  otherwise  the 
strongest  arms  would  be  at  the  top.  In  some 
instances  two  canes  are  grown  from  near  the 
ground,  the  second  season,  to  divide  the 
sap  at  that  point,  as  shown  at  the  right 
of  Fig.  517.  The  short  vine,  shown  at  Fig. 
518,  was  pinched  off  at  the  lower  wire,  the 
arms  coming  from  the  laterals,  the  main  cane 
of  the  long  vine  furnishing  one  arm  for  the 
top  wire,  a  lateral  the  other.  In  pruning,  the 
arms  are  generally  shortened  to  five  or  six 
bads.  The  bending  of  the  arms  into  position 
tends  to  retard  the  flow  of  sap  and  favors  a 
uniform  growth  all  along  the  arm. 

ANOTHER  TRELLIS 

shown  at  Fig.  522  (p.  828),  is  well  thought  of. 
Three  wires  are  run  at  the  top,  nine  inches 
apart,  the  center  one  for  the  arms,  and  the 
side  ones  for  the  branches.  The  vine  in  Fig. 
523  is  trained  with  a  view  to  laying  down  with 


ease.  ,It  is  applicable  for  tender  varieties.  It 
requires  courage  to  cut  it  so  severely.  It 
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pays,  however,  as  the  fruit  crop  following  it 
will  prove.  In  short-jointed  varieties,  eight  or 
ten  buds  are  left,  but  the  alternate  ones  are 


fruit,  the  larger  and  finer  the  fruit  will  be' 
This  process  also  produces  full,  plump  and 
well  devoloped  buds  on  the  canes  to  be  left  for 

the  noxt  year's  fruit- 


finally  removed.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  the  sap  and  fruit  to  the  top  or  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  vines,  cases  are  noted  where 
single  canes  have  been  trained  to  the  upper 
windows  of  a  house,  above  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  there  developed  fruit.  Mr.  Williams  be¬ 
lieves  in,  and  practices 


ing.  Some  advo¬ 
cates  of  long  pruning 
claim  that  the  third 
and  fourth  buds  on 
a  cane  produce  the 
best  clusters,  and 
some  assert  that  the 
axillary  buds  (those 
that  emanate  at  the 
juncture  of  the 
young  cane  with  the 
old  wood),  will  never 
produce  fruit.  This 
depends  upon  the 
treatment  the  vines 
have  received.  If 
allowed  to  grow  at 
random  and  take  care 
of  themselves,  they 
seldom  fruit— purely 
from  lack  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  sap  is 
not  obliged  to  stop 
and  pay  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  these  buds, 
but  with  judicious 
summer  pruning, 
they  are  made  equal 
to  the  emergency. 
In  fact,  this  short- 
spur  system  depends 
absolutely  on  the 
success  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  pruning.  Mr. 
Williams  has  seen 
vines  ten  years  old, 
treated  on  this  sys¬ 
tem,  some  of  the 
spurs  on  which  were 
not  over  one-and- 
one  half  inch  long; 
in  some  cases  they 
were  so  short  that 
the  base  bud  seemed 
to  start  almost  out 
of  the  old  wood. 
Yet  this  bud  gave 
as  large  a  cluster  as 
any,  and  does  so 
year  after  year, 
which  result  is  sim¬ 
ply  due  to  this  full 
development  result¬ 
ing  from  summer 
pruning. 


COVERED  YARDS. 


SUMMER  PRUNING. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  buds  often  appear 
from  what  seemed  but  one  iD  a  dormant  state. 
The  first  operation  of  summer  pruning  is  to 
remove  one  of  these  and  all  superfluous  ones. 
The  weakest  is  generally  the  lowest.  This 
should  be  done  at  once  when  the  growth  is 
feeble.  In  case  of  a  very  strong  growth,  we 
may  wait  till  the  embryo  clusters  appear. 
The  shoots  that  remain  are  pinched  oil’  at  one 


or  two  leaves  beyond  the  last  cluster  of  fruit, 
and  all  laterals  are  stopped  at  one  leaf.  This 
pinching  process  is  repeated  whenever  the 
bearing  canes  and  laterals  make  a  fresh  sturt 
in  wood  making.  This  treatment  retards  the 
sap  and  retains  it  where  it  is  most  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  bud,  leaf  ami  fruit.  The  leaves  remain¬ 
ing  Increase  largely  in  size  from  this  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  thought  that  strong  leaves  of 
this  kind  are  most  capable  of  resisting  mildew, 
and  that  the  larger"  the  leaf  area  next  the 


.TAMES  SINCLAIR. 

Insufficiency  of  farm  buildings  in  England; 
causes  thereof;  increased  importance  of 
cattle  raising;  advantages  of  covered  yards 
for  stock;  losses  of  yard  manure  by  leach- 
ing  and  evaporation ;  profits  of  covered 
yards;  costuj  than;  who  is  to  pay  for  them  ? 

No  feature  in  the  agricultural  ecouomy  of 
England  is  more  striking  than  the  insufficiency 
and  inefficiency  of  the  farm  buildings.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  in  an  old,  a  weaLthy, 
and  a  thickly  populated  country  the  farm 
houses  would  be  plentiful  and  suitable;  but 
one  has  ouly  to  travel  about  the  island  to  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cause  of  the 
deficiency  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  he  found 
in  the  land  system,  which  permits  the  heavy 
mortgaging  of  estates  and  the  limitation  of 
the  landlord's  interest  to  that  of  his  own  life. 
The  security  of  Louure  is  not  such  as  to  induce 
the  occupier  to  make  the  expenditure  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  theory  of  English  tenure  is  that 
the  capital  of  the  tenant  should  be  free  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  proprietor 
supply  ing  all  permanent  structures  aud  other 
durable  improvements.  Of  course,  there  are 
numerous  exceptions,  where  landlords  with 
plenty  of  money  at  their  command  have  pro¬ 
vided  admirable  buildings  on  their  farms;  but 
these  only  make  more  apparent  the  wretched 
hovels  in  which,  in  many  cases,  farmers  have 
to  keep  their  cattle  in  Winter,  and  bring  them 
in  a  fit  state  to  market.  In  recent  years  the 
inadequacy  of  farm  buildings  Las  been  more 
severely  felt  than  formerly.  The  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  British  agriculture  have 
compelled  fanners  to  look  more  to  the  breed 
iug  and  fattening  of  live  Btonk  for  a  return  for 
the  investment  of  their  capital  than  to  the 
growing  of  grain,  which,  with  Increasing 
foreign  competition,  has  ceased  to  yield  pro¬ 
fit.  But  the  pressure  of  reduced  rentals  has 
rendered  land  owners  more  unable  than  ever 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  good  buildings. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  John  Coleman  of  York,  better  known  as 
the  agricultural  editor  of  the  “Field,”  at  a 


nieeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in  London  ou 
November  2d,  seemed  to  poiut  to  desirable 
changes  in  the  land  system,  which  he  did  not 
notice.  Mr.  Coleman  confined  his  attention 
solely  to  the  advantages  and  modes  of  con¬ 
struction  of  covered  yards,  aud  perhaps  that 
was  enough  to  occupy  the  afternoon,  while  the 
body  before  whom  he  spoke  is  powerless  to  do 
anything  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about 
such  changes  as  will  attract  capital  to  the  land. 
Mr.  Coleman  announced  that  he  appeared  as 
an  advocate  of  covered  yards,  and  ho  divided 
his  paper  into  five  sections,  treating  in  turn 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  manure,  the 
saving  of  fitter,  aud  economy  of  food  gained 
by  the  system,  aud  tbeu  dealing  with  details 
of  construction  and  return.  As  to  the  first 
mutter,  he  said  recent  discoveries  all  tended 
to  demonstrate  theiroportanceof  using  farm¬ 
yard  manure  in  a  fresh  and  not  rotten  con¬ 
dition.  He  entered  iuto  this  subject  at  leugtb ; 
but  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  Dr. 
Voelcker  pointed  out  that  the  dam¬ 
age  to  manure  came  not  so  much  from 
evaporation  as  from  washing  with  rain.  So 
it  appeared,  according  to  chemical  authority, 
that  in  a  properly  covered  manure  heap  the 
damage  to  the  dung  would  uot  be  so  great  as 
Mr.  Coleman  believed,  while  it  was  also 
proved  that  even  iu  covered  yards  a  certain 
kind  of  fermeutation  takes  place.  As  to  the 
profits  from  covered  yards,  Mr.  Coleman  cal¬ 
culated  that  on  each  beast  for  a  period  of 
eight  months,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  ISs 
($4.37)  on  account  of  the  increased  valued  the 
manure  and  saving  of  labor;  80ft  ($1.80)  as  the 
saving  of  one  ton  of  straw,  and  l(Js  (#3  88)  as 
the  saving  of  food  at  Od  (12  cents)  a  head  per 
week  for  32  weeks— the  total  saving  for 
covered  yard,  compared  with  open  yard,  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  his  estimate,  64s  ($13,18), 
Of  course,  this  calculation  is  subject  to  modi¬ 
fication  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
saviug  is  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  M.  P.  for  Norfolk, 
whospokein  the  subsequent  discussion,  said 
that  he  paid  his  landlord  £7  4s.  ($35  08)  for  a 
covered  yurd  which  accomodated  8U  cattle, 
and  if  the  saving  was  only  £1  ($4  80)  per  head, 
he  considered  he  had  made  a  very  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Mr.  Coleman  showed  that  roofs  could 
be  constructed  at  from  2*.  Od.  (00  cts.)  to  Os.  Od. 
($L57)a  yard  superficial, according  to  four  plans 
he  bad  described,  and  if  tiles  were  preferred,  au 
ordinary  framed  roof  could  bo  made  at  about 
7s.  Od. ($1.82)  ayard.  Assuming  the  highest  cost 
and  that  120  square  feet  of  ground  were  re¬ 
quired  for  each  beast,  they  had  l.'fi.j  yards,  at 
7s.  Od.  ($1  82),  which  came  to  £5  (<21  83.  To  re¬ 
pay  that  amount  in  twenty  years,  interest  and 
principal,  at  6>£  per  cent.,  an  unnual  charge 
of  Os.  0d.  ($1.57).  He  insisted  particularly 
ou  the  necessity  of  perfect  ventilation  of  the 
yards, 

Mr.  Coleman  gave  a  mass  of  details  as  to 
construction,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  an  Idea  In  a  brief  notice.  He  proved 
conclusively  the  advantages  of  covered  yards, 
and  there  was  singular  uuauimity  iu  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  as  to  the  benefits  of 
the  system.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Stratton) 
advocated  the  tying  up  of  cattle  in  sheds.  But, 
after  all,  in  this  country,  the  great  question 
is  “Who  is  going  to  supply  these  erections;” 
Landlords  are  uot  omy  pretty  severely  hit  in 
their  purses  by  the  prevailing  depression  even 
ix  cases  where  formerly  there  was  some  money 
to  spare,  but  the  air  is  thick  with  rumors  of 
impending  changes  in  the  land  system  of  the 
country.  Until  times  revive  and  until  it  is 
definitely  decided  what  the  future  of  English 
land-owning  and  holding  is  to  be,  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  wide  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  system  of  covered  yards. 

London,  England,  Nov.  5. 


FEEDING  CATTLE  IN  THE  WEST. 

NO.  3. 

PROFESSOR  J  W.  SANBORN. 

Method  of  fattening  cattle  at  the  West;  little 
profit  now  in  fattening  In  winter;  an  unfa’ 
vorabte  exhibit;  approaching  change,  in 
methods;  winter  fattening,  as  now  prac¬ 
ticed,  should  be  abandoned;  best  substitute 
plan;  a  favorable  exhibit  due  to  a  change. 

The  usual  method  of  fattening  cattle  hero 
is  by  feediug  whole  corn,  either  thrown 
on  the  ground  in  brokeu  ears  or  put  iu  broken 
ears  in  the  trough  or  fooding  box;  though 
some  shell  the  corn.  In  addition  to  coru, 
cattle  have  the  free  run' of  hay  stacks  and 
corn-fields,  helping  themselves.  The  bulk  of 
them  receive  no  shelter;  but  some  ure 
protected  by  an  open  straw  shed.  On  full 
feed,  they  consume  a  half  bushel,  or  more,  of 
coru  daily,  while  they  ary  followed  by  shotes, 
averaging  alioufc  one-and-one-half  to  a  full- 
fed  steer. 

Against  the  feeding  of  whole  corn  to  steers, 
at  25  cents  per  bushel,  I  have  little  to  say,  as, 
commercially  speaking;  it  will  not  pay  to 
grind  it  at  8.%  cents  per  bushel— the  charge 


here.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  a  country 
should  be  settled  so  much  faster  than  it  can 
be  soundly  developed  tbafc  corn  has  to  be 
raised  and  drawn  to  market  for  20  cents  a 
bushel,  for  which  figure  it  sells  in  this 
(Boone)  county;  for  such  a  wicked  waste  is 
involved,  and  no  more  remuneration  is  receiv¬ 
ed,  than  could  be  readily  earned  as  a  day 
laborer. 

But  against  the  method  as  a  whole,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  from  the  standpoint  of  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  All  agree  that  the  profit  that 
formerly  attended  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is 
uot  now  to  be  expected.  It  may  be  said  that 
profit  1ms  utterly  disappeared  when  a  critical 
view  of  the  matter  is  taken.  Men  may  still 
make  money  at  winter  feeding,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  understood,  by  the  speculative  method 
of  buying  shrewdly  on  somebody’s  mistake 
aud  ignoring  the  time  and  capital  involved. 
I  assert,  however,  that  there  is  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  situation  no  profit  now  in  the  winter 
fattening  of  cattle,  conducted  in  the  present 
way,  by  which  the  resulting  manure  is  ueg- 
lected. 

I  will  make  up  the  account  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Cost  of  l.'kJO-poUud  steer  at  I  cents . $1K 

Fecit  In  UK) (lays  -SO  bushels  corn  at  3U  cents....  15 

Hay  one  ton  eaten  ami  wasted .  5 

fare,  sales,  delivery,  etc .  1.50 

Interest  and  risk— trlsk  SO  cents) .  1.90 

Interest  and  risk  on  shotes .  60 

Cost . m 

Cr.  By  1.875  pounds  of  steer  at  -ID*  ets . 105.82 

“  '■  150  ••  of  i;nlu  on  shote  at  :i^c  5.'J5  $70.57 

Loss . . . . . . . gi. vi 

When  pork  is  four  cent9  (it  is  but  three  cents 
now) ,  and  when  steers  average  a  cent  gain  in 
market  by  feeding  100  days  (they  do  not  now), 
then  the  balance  will  be  the  other  way  by 
about  the  figures  given  as  loss.  The  facts 
are  now  that  feeders  ure  held  at  such  good 
rates,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  average  a  cent  gain  for  feeding  for  only 
100  days,  and  longer  feeding  will  give  no 
better  net  showing.  There  is  wealth  enough 
now  iu  the  West,  so  that  feeding  cattle  are 
held,  unless  the  price  warrants  sale  for  others 
to  fatten,  or  rather  competiou  for  these  feeders 
gives  them  a  good  price. 

There  is  also  a  gradual  tendency  towards 
higher  prices  for  corn,  and  hay  has  a  higher 
range  of  value  than  formerly.  This  move¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  corn  and  hay  to  a  higher 
level  of  price  will  be  more  sharply  defined 
during  each  decade  of  the  future.  The  best 
corn  and  grass  area  of  tho  country  is  now 
comparatively  well  settled  with  farmers, 
excepting  in  the  area  for  grass.  In  the  frigid, 
unsettled  grass  urea  of  the  North,  the  long 
Winters  and  the  absence  of  corn  will  forbid 
the  most  economical  winter  fattening. 

We  are  certainly  on  the  eve  of  a  change  iu 
our  methods  of  cattle  fattening  and  care,  Iu 
this  matter,  l  do  not.  speak  alone  from  my 
own  experience  as  a  farmer  handling  cattle. 
It  has  boon  my  privilege  to  mingle  with  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  and  observe  their  mode 
of  thinking  and  gain  their  view*.  The  con- 
vietiou  is  growing  general  that  winter  fatten¬ 
ing  has  seen  its  best  days  here,  aud  that  some 
kind  of  change  is  called  for;  but  just  what 
change  has  uot  become  well  formulated. 
They  are  not  quite  ready  to  accept  intensive 
farming  with  crop  rotations,  barns,  saving  of 
waste  fodder,  and  more  grass  and  less  corn-fed 
beef,  as  the  comiug  method. 

Winter  fattening  of  cattle  is  bouud  to  de¬ 
crease  until  the  relative  values  of  winter  and 
summer  beef  grow  wider  apart,  aud  summer 
beef  increases  iu  vulue  in  accordance  with 
the  decreased  per  cent,  of  winter  fed  cattle. 
My  uutiesltutiug  advice  to  Western  farmers  is 
to  give  up  this  winter  feeding  system  with  its 
unnuturul  system  of  hog  feediug  ou  tho  excre¬ 
ments  of  animals  and  its  equally  uuuutural 
and  brutal  open-air  feediug  of  shotes  as  an 
accompaniment  of  stock  feeding,  and  to  make 
the  pork,  as  I  advised  iu  the  last  number,  in 
seven  months  of  warm  weather  aud  of  grass. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  with  the  balance 
of  the  corn  that  is  not  to  bo  fed  to  pigs?  Sell 
ill  Never.  For  the  Winter,  give  the  steers 
tho  protection  of  a  straw  shed,  feed  them  in 
four  daily  rations,  twd  iu  the  morning  and 
two  at  night,  in  cheaply  constructed  racks. 
If  your  corn  fodder  is  secured,  give  them 
clover  hay  for  tho  morning’s  ration  and  the 
corn  fodder  and  straw  for  a  night’s  ration. 
Two  or  three  quarts  of  corn  daily  aud  this 
fodder,  secured  as  1  secure  it,  will  keep  the 
cattle  growing  about  a  pound  a  day.  Turn 
them  iuto  a  good  pasture  and  sell  them  in 
September  at  a  rate  per  pound  nearly  as  high 
as  in  March . 

I  may  give  my  experience  on  this  farm, 
which  I  found  without  barns  for  shelter.  The 
whole  Byatom  of  farming  was  changed.  In 
the  next  number  I  wish  to  advise  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  our  method  of  farming,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future.  One-hundred  aud  fifty 
feet  of  leau-to  shed  with  drop  doors  on  the  low 
or  closed  side,  through  which  the  hay  was  fed 
from  stacks  iuto  racks,  were  built  on  one  side 


ISIS 


of  a  yard.  Straw  sheds  broke  the  wind  from 
two  other  sides.  These  sheds  were  all  open 
on  the  side  looking  into  a  square  yard.  Here 
1(10  head  of  cattle  were  wintered  and  the 
manure  was  saved  and  used  on  the  fields. 
Corn  fodder  was  cut  when  the  corn  was  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  the  dough  .state,  put  into  little 
stooks,  pushed  out  by  October  15th  and  put 
into  a  stack.  All  my  fodder  (clover,  Timothy, 
corn  fodder,  straw  aud  oat  hay)  is  stacked  in 
alternate  stacks  around  this  square  yard  and 
fed  directly,  with  racks  surrounding  this 
square.  Thus  we  can  alternate  or  mix  the 
food  given.  We  give  no  grain  in  the  Winter, 
and  calculate  on  a  slow  but  steady  gain.  In 
the  East  I  used  to  calculate  on  a  pound  of 
gain  on  these  foods,  including  straw  aud  corn 
fodder  and  no  grain,  but  I  can  make  but  little 
gain  on  the  same  foods  in  the  yard  described. 

The  account  will  stand  as  follows: 


i  .000  pounds  of  steer,  nt  4  cents... .  *4it.oe 

Two  tons  of  fodder  -%  hav  ut  *5,  and 
corn  fodder  and  straw,  at  *.'J  V  ton. .  8.67 

Interest  nnd  risk .  3U0 

Pasturing . .  6X0 


Cr.  B.v  1,360-ponnd  beef  steerat  494c..  *<>4.i2 


Profit . . .  6.45 


I  expect  the  manure  saved  to  pay  for  the 
care  and  any  extra  expense  of  this  system. 
By  feeding  three  quarts  of  corn  per  day  in 
Winter,  about  75  pounds  more  weight  would 
bo  made,  and  five  cents  per  pound  be  received, 
which  would  pay  about  55  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn.  The  prices  named  are  not  the  market 
rates  to-day,  but  are  relative  and  give  a  fair 
conclusion  according  to  my  understanding 
of  the  case. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


JERSEYS  UNDER  THE  HAMMER. 


The  recent  sale  of  Jerseys  at  the  American 
Horse  Exchange  in  this  city  would  seem  to 
plainly  indicate  that  Jersey  breeders  are  fully 
as  enthusiastic  and  earnest  as  ever,  but  that 
the  days  of  “booming”  cattle  have  gone.  It 
looks  now  as  if  the  trade  in  Jersey  cattle  had 
comedown  ton  straight  business  basis;  that 
breeders  are  oager  to  buy  specimens  of  the 
breed  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  no  more. 
The  “fitful  fever”  of  Jersey  speculation  may 
well  die  out.  We  need  the  Jersey  cattle; 
there  is  an  acknowledged  place  for  them  in 
our  farm  economy,  hot  for  practical  work  on 
the  ordinary  farm,  they  are  not  worth  much 
more  than  other  breeds.  As  they  are  scattered 
more  und  more  throughout  the  country  their 
true  value  is  discovered.  The  men  who  will 
provide  the  great  market  for  the  Jerseys  of 
the  future  are  not  breeders  who  have  all  the 
literature  of  J ersey  breeding  at  their  tongues’ 
euds,  and  who  have  a  revereuce  for  such  names 
as  Signal,  Cooinassie  or  St.  Lambert.  Most 
of  the  great  prices  of  the  past  have  boon  paid 
by  breeders  who  have  been  eonteut  to  spend 
money  for  the  purpose  of  buildiug  up  fine 
herds.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep  these  herds  for 
dairy  purposes  alone,  the  increase  must,  as 
was  intended,  be  sold.  For  buyers  the  breed¬ 
ers  will  find  in  a  few  years  facing  them,  only 
the  stern,  uuromantic  public.  Iu  this  sale  the 
few  choice  animals  will  bring  good  prices, 
while  the  great  moss  of  ordinary  ones  will 
have  hard  work  to  equal  the  prices  given  for 
other  breeds. 

At  the  recent  sale,  145  cows  and  heifers  and 
nine  bulls  were  offered;  of  these  *21  were  im¬ 
ported  animals.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
any  animal  was  $525,  given  for  Queen  of  Pow- 
hatcong  1334,  a  three-year  old  cow  by  Babylon 
47*23;  Witch  of  St.  Lambert ‘2nd -'14, Oil),  seven- 
months  old,  brought  $460.  The  average  price 
per  head  was  not  far  from  $2UG,  yet  many 
breeders  say  there  is  a  good  business  profit  at 
these  figures. 

Many  of  the  renders  of  the  Rural  have, 
doubtless, uever  attended  a  public  sale  of  cattle. 
It  may  be  well  to  briefly  describe  the  way  in 
which  the  business  is  conducted.  An  iuclosure 
some  30x50  feet,  is  roped  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  room  iu  the  centre  of  the  groat  stable. 
About  this  inelosure  the  buyers  ami  specta¬ 
tors  sit.  All  about  are  doors  leading  to  the 
stalls  from  which  the  cattle  are  brought  as  fast 
as  desired,  Tim  auctioneers  (there  are  gener¬ 
ally  two  of  them,)  stuud  in  a  high  box  or  pul¬ 
pit  at  cue  side.  When  the  number  of  an 
animal  is  called,  it  is  led  in  by  an  atteudaut 
aud  walked  about  the  inclosure  while  the  bid¬ 
ding  is  going  on.  The  old  cows  walk  steadily 
about  as  though  they  understood  the  whole 
thing,  but  the  cal  ves  aud  young  heifers  frisk 
about  and  play.  The  auctioneer  and  most  of 
the  buyers  have  the  pedigree  of  each  animal 
in  mind.  They  cun  tell  how  many  pounds  of 
butter  its  mother  or  grandmother  has  made, 
and  how  many  daughters  its  father  or  grand¬ 
father  muy  have  in  the  “fourteen-pound  list.” 
As  a  rule,  they  look  little  to  the  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  anirnul.  A  granddaughter  of 
Stoke  Pogis.'Jd,  with  but  one  eye,  broken  horns 
or  a  stump  tail,  would  be  eagerly  bid  for, 
while  a  fat  and  shapely  daughter  of  some  un¬ 
known  bull  would  be  hardly  noticed.  Of 


course,  a  good  appearance  helps  the  sale  of  an 
animal;  but  with  the  Jersey  breeder,  the  but¬ 
ter  production  of  the  immediate  ancestors  is 
the  great  indication  of  value,  as  it  sightly 
should  be.  After  describing  the  animal,  the 
auctioneer  calls  for  a  bid.  He  accepts  any, 
however  small,  but  no  advance  bid  of  less 
than  ten  dollars  is  ever  accepted.  The  bidding 
is  generally  very  deliberate,  as  ample  time  is 
given.  The  very  best  Jerseys  do  not  find 
their  way  to  these  public  sales,  though  there 
are  some  excellent  bargains  to  be  found  there. 
Most  breeders  prefer  private  sales  There  are 
many  who  are  holding  large  herds  for  better 
prices.  index. 


farm  Cconomi]. 


A  HOME-MADE  TREE  PULLER. 


Having  occasion  to  uproot  some  young  for¬ 
est  trees,  we  improvised  an  ordinary  pulley 
tackle  aud  straiued  away  at  it,  finally  getting 
out  a  team  to  assist  us.  It  was,  however,  un¬ 
satisfactory  work,  and  we  determined  that  it 
was  about  as  easy  to  cut  down  the  tree  und 
extract  the  stumps  with  a  stump-puller  as  to 
dig  them  up.  But  we  have  ran  across  the  de¬ 
vice  shown  at  Fig.  5*26,  and  find  that  it  does 
the  work  admirably.  The  method  of  arrang¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  the  puller  may  be  readily 
understood  from  the  diagram. 

A  is  a  rail,  or  sapling;  the  longer  the  better 
if  there  is  room  and  helptohaudle  it.  Bis  an 
iron  clamp  with  a  chain  or  heavy  rope  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  fulcrum  stomp  or  tree.  C  D  are 
clamps  with  short  chains.  When  the  lever  A 
is  moved  to  the  right,  the  chain  D  is  hooked 
into  the  long  chain  F.  When  the  lever  is  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  left,  the  chuin  C  is  hooked  into  F, 
and  thus  enormous  leverage  is  obtained,  and 
little  by  little  the  tree  is  pulled  over. 
Toe  clamps  C  and  D  should  be  four  or  five 
inches  apart  ,  and  fixed  on  swivel  bolts.  Greater 
speed  but  less  leverage  may  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  clamps, 
or,  perhaps,  the  convenience  and  efficiency 
might  be  increased  by  putting  on  a  third  clamp, 


gardens  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Statesi 
this  cut- worm  has  gained  its  reputation  chiefly 
as  a  climber,  and  as  injuring  dwarf  fruit 
trees.  It  seems  by  preference  to  gut  the 
blossom  buds  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  then  tak¬ 
ing  the  leaf  buds  until  every  bud  on  the  tree 
is  destroyed. 

The  natural  history  of  this  species  is  that 
normal  to  the  group.  It  is  single-brooded, 
the  larvae  hibernate,  and  the  moths  appear  in 
July  aud  August,  after  a  duration,  in  the  pupa 
state,  of  a  month  or  more. 

The  larva,  Fig.  527  a,  is  somewhat  more 


Onion  Cut-Worm.  Fig.  527. 


than  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dingy,  ash-gray 
color,  with  lighter  or  darker  markings.  The 
back  is  light,  and  the  sides  are  generally 
darker,  and  the  customary  warts  are  shining 
black.  The  head  and  thoracic  plate  are  of  a 
shining,  ash-gray  color,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  a  dirty  yellowish  green. 

The  moth  is  marked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  527  b, 
the  colors  being:  fore- wings  of  a  light, 
warm  cinereous,  shaded  with  vandyke  brown 
aud  umber,  the  terminal  space,  except  at 
apex,  being  darker  aud  smoky;  hind- wings 
whitish,  with  a  darker  shade  along  the  pos¬ 
terior  border.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
earlier  states  are  given  in  the  original  article 
already  alluded  to.  The  eggs  are,  so  far,  un¬ 
known. 


A  Home-made  Tree  Puller.  Fig.  526. 


as  shown  at  E,  to  be  used  for  small  trees.  Auy 
ordinary  chain  will  do,  and  the  whole  thing 
can  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  the  mechau- 
ieal  principle  rather  than  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  we  desire  to  show,  for  it  may  b3  made 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  according  to 
the  chains,  clamps  and  rail  or  pole  at  hand. 


Cnt  omo  logical. 


THE  ONION  CUT-WORM. 

AGROTIS  MESSORIA.— HARRIS. 

PROK.  O.  V.  RILEY. 

In  the  Rural  for  June  11th,  1SS5  (page  464),  I 
referred  to  the  ravages  of  the  cut- worm  in  the 
onion-growing  districts  of  Goshen, Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  suid,  “The  species  (not  yet  bred  to 
imago)  is  doubtless  Agrotis  malefida."  I 
had  some  doubts  about  the  determination, 
and  had  ou  the  15th  of  June  written  Mr.  J. 
W.  Green,  of  Goshen,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
first  specimens,  that  the  species  was  Agrotis 
messoria.  Subsequent  examination  led  me  to 
doubt  that  first  determination,  for  it  ia  very 
difficult  to  determiue  mauy  of  the  Noctuid 
moths  from  their  larva?  only,  08  many  of  the 
larva*  bear  very  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  When,  however,  the  first  moth  issued 
the  other  day  from  the  Goshen  worms  it 
*  proved  to  be  Agrotis  messoria. 

Agrotis  messoria  is  wide-spread  iu  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  climbing 
and  garden  cut  worms  in  Missouri,  is  abund¬ 
ant  throughout  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Mich¬ 
igan,  was  first  described  front  Massachusetts, 
and  doubtless  occurs  throughout  the  States. 
It  is  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  though 
not  commonly  in  the  last-named  Province. 

(  While  commonly  found  in  the  vegetable 


SHRINKAGE  OF  BUTTER. 


J.  N.  MUNCEY. 

Shrinkage  on  the  road:  tricks  of  commission 
men;  examples  in  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia;  shrinkage  from  churn  weights  to  sale 
weights. 

There  is  much  ignorance  as  to  how  much 
butter  skrinks  in  transit  from  the  West  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Batter  from  stations  300  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  if  scut  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
is  ou  the  road  five  to  seven  days.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  held  three  days  to  a  week  before  it  is 
sold  by  the  commission  merchant.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  always  true.  A  mau  from  Swan 
Lake,  Iowa,  writes  that  on  56  pounds  he  loses 
always  two  and  sometimes  three  pounds.  I 
replied  telliug  him  l  thought  it  too  much,  that 
the  commission  merchant  had  probably  de¬ 
ducted  on  weights  in  order  to  add  to  the  price 
of  the  butter.  This  ia  done  to  encourage  the 
shippers’  further  consignments.  It  is  one  of 
the  tricks  iu  the  commission  business,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  detect. 

In  1879  a  New  York  commission  house,  re¬ 
ceiving  10  to  60  tubs  of  butter  per  week  from 
a  creamery  here,  always  obtained  a  good  price 
for  the  butter,  but  the  shrinkage,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  too  large,  being  sometimes  40 
pounds  on  20  tubs.  I  wrote  him  from  time  to 
time  that  the  weights  did  uot  hold  out.  He 
replied  that  we  should  give  six  to  eight  ounces 
“up  weight.”  I  made  each  tub  oue-half  to 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  more  than  I  invoiced 
it  at.  For  example,  if  the  tub  and  butter, 
without  cloth  ami  saft,  weighed  58  or  59 
pounds,  I  added  one  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pound,  expecting  by  so  doing  that  the  ac¬ 
count  of  sales  would  road  58  and  59  pounds 


net.  But  the  tubs  almost  always  weighed  one 
pound  loss  than  the  invoiced  weight.  The  real 
shrinkage  was  therefore  one-and-one  half  to 
one-aud  three  quarters  pound  per  tub.  Not 
being  satisfied,  I  held  one  tub  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  until  the  account  of  sales  for  the  same  lot 
was  received.  This  tub  weighed  almost  the 
same  both  times. 

The  following,  from  the  account  of  sales 
rendered  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia,  seems  to 
be  honest: 


Date 

Date 

Horae 

Phlla. 

No. 

Shipped. 

arrived. 

wts. 

at  Jesup. 

wts. 

tubs; 

1885.  Aug.  4, 

Aug.  11. 

40(1 

396 

7 

**  11. 

“  19. 

407 

404 

6 

..  H 

*•  24. 

407 

402 

6 

"  July  23. 

•*  3. 

465 

465 

8 

The  shrinkage  is  expressed  in  the  difference 
in  weight?,  as  the  tubs  weighed  the  same  in  both 
cases.  Compare  the  above  with  a  shipment  of 
five  tubs,  mode  to  New  York,  Oct.  20,  L885. 
The  gross  weight  at  Jesup  amounted  to  350% 
pounds.  The  soaked  tubs  weighed  53%  pounds. 
The  actual  net  weight  of  the  butter  was,  there¬ 
fore,  296%  ponnds.  The  gross  weight  in  New 
York,  Oet.  28oh,  wa3  341,  and  the  tare  50.  Our 
actual  loss  in  butter  was  5%  pounds.  Any 
new  shippers  of  butter  ought,  from  these 
figures,  to  be  able  to  decide,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  as  to  the  commission  merchant’s 
honesty.  lam  not  prepared  to  believe  that 
butter,  properly  worked  before  shipping, 
shrinks  two  or  three  pounds  per  tub  of  56 
pounds. 

Still  another  important  poiot  to  those  pur¬ 
chasing  uu*alted  butter  is  the  shrinkage  from 
churn  weights  to  sale  weights.  In  June,  1885, 
I  kept  an  accurate  record  or  every  churning, 
with  the  following  results:  Weight  of  the  but¬ 
ter  direct  from  the  churn,  1,961  pounds;  weight 
of  the  butter  as  per  account  of  sales  from 
Chicago,  1  834  pounds;  shrinkage,  127  pounds, 
or  6 }4  per  cent. 

Jesup,  Ia 


ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Exaggerations  of  ma  n  u facturers;  eggs  for  in¬ 
cubation;  lessons  from  a  sitting  hen;  tem¬ 
perature  in  incubation;  moisture;  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Artificial  incubation  is  no  longer  a  doubtful 
problem  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  much  to  learn  in  relation  to  it,  and  the  field 
of  observation  is  wide  and  open.  That  chicks 
can  be  artificially  hatched  in  incubators,  and 
raised  in  brooders,  has  been  demonstrated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times;  yet  failures  occur,  and  many 
disappointments  result.  One  of  the  gravest 
mistakes  is  to  suppose  that  because  a  machine 
has  been  invented  to  perform  the  work  usually 
done  by  the  hen,  it  must  be  infallible,  aud 
the  manufacturers  have  injured  themselves, 
and  the  public  as  well,  in  making  claims  too 
broad  and  positive.  In  giving  to  the  public 
the  advantages  of  artificial  incubation  they 
have  conveyed  the  idea  that,  unlike  other  deli¬ 
cate  operations,  this  requires  but  little  care, 
attention  and  labor;  and  as  long  as  this  error 
prevails,  just  so  long  will  the  method  prove 
unsatisfactory,  be  condemned,  and  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  widespread  confidence. 

Before  the  operator  begias  his  experiment 
bo  must  uot  only  select  fresh,  well-formed 
eggs,  bat  he  must  also  know  that  such  eggs 
came  from  vigorous  stock.  Even  then  he 
must  be  certain  that  the  parents  were  not  too 
fat,  and  that  they  were  properly  mated  in 
regard  to  age.  The  eggs  must  be  collected 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  exposure  to  extreme 
cold,  and  should  bo  kept  at  an  even  temper¬ 
ature  until  required  for  use. 

Having  given  attention  to  such  preliminar¬ 
ies,  the  operator  should  endeavor  to  study  the 
natural  method  in  order  to  be  assisted  in  his 
efforts,  lie  will  notice  that  before  the  hen 
becomes  broody,  she  usually  stores  up  fat, 
thereby  providing  a  supply  of  heat  iu  order  to 
impartit  to  the  eggs.  Bitting  is  semi-hiber¬ 
nation,  the  hen  going  on  the  nest  fat,  retiring 
to  seclusion,  and  coming  off  low  in  flesh. 
About  once  a  day  she  leaves  the  oggs  for 
water  and  food,  aud  in  order  to  dust  her¬ 
self  as  a  provision  agaiust  vermin.  The 
thermometer  will  indicate  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  her  body  at  all  periods  is  10 4°  Fah., 
though  it  may  vary  a  degree  in  case  of  some 
hens.  She  changes  the  position  of  the  eggs  in 
the  nest  daily ;  but  always  when  going  on  the 
nest,  moving  the  outer  ones  toward  the  center, 
and  these  in  turn  crowd  the  warmer  ones  to 
the  edge  of  the  nest.  The  oggs  are  also  cooled 
when  the  hen  is  off  the  nest.  When  she  hears 
the  sound  made  by  the  chicks  wheu  they  are 
attempting  to  emerge,  it  is  with  difficulty  she 
can  be  made  to  come  off,  and  will  often  go  48 
hours  without  food,  rather  than  subject  them 
for  a  moment  to  the  slightest  change  of 
tempeiafure. 

Though  the  natural  method  is  familiar  to 


all  wbo  are  interested  in  poultry,  yet,  as 
stated  before,  the  hen  teaches  many  facts 
which  are  often  overlooked  when  tbeeggsare 
hatched  artificially.  She  carefully  attends  to 
all  the  essential  details,  and  allows  no  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  eggs,  while  nature  does  not 
allow  the  heat  at  any  time  to  exceed  104c, 
though  the  eggs  may  be  cooled  to  a  point  but 
little  above  freezing.  Nor  does  she  keep  the 
eggs  at  a  uniform  temperature,  though  the 
temperature  seldom  varies  more  than  once  in 
•M  hours.  This  may  be  made  plain  by  6tating 
that  the  eggs  in  the  center  of  the  nest  are 
warmer  than  those  on  the  edges,  but  during 
the  21  days  of  incubation,  the  average  heat  of 
all  the  eggs  is  the  same.  Hence  we  have  a 
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quired,  but  something  depends  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  of  the  operator,  though  success 
is  within  reach  or  all  who  are  anxious  to 
sucoeed, 

ijitsbnm'x'i). 

A  GROUP  OF  LINCOLN  EWES. 

At  Fig.  528,  we  show  a  celebrated  group  of 
sheep,  consisting  of  five  Lincoln  ewes  bd  ong- 
ing  to  Mr.  Wright  of  England.  These  sheep 
have  been  remarkably  successful  iu  the 
English  show  ring,  securing  three  first  prizes 
at  the  principal  shows.  They  are  considered 


•on  record.  They  also  yield  a  very  large  clip 
of  wool.  The  present  improved  breed  is 
descended  from  a  race  of  large,  ‘’dabby” 
sheep  Fouud  of  old  iu  Lincolnshire.  The 
improved  Leicester  rams  of  Mr.  Blakewell 
were  used  upon  this  old  breed,  aud  as  a  result, 
after  many  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
feeding,  we  have  th9  Lincoln  of  to-day.  All 
animals,  man  included,  show  iu  their  physical 
development,  something  of  the  character  of 
the  soil  upon  which  they  were  reared.  The 
massive  Lincoln  could  not  have  been  produced 
upon  a  light,  sandy  soil.  They  needed  the 
richest  food,  the  best  of  care,  and  a  pasturage 
where  extended  exercise  was  not  necessary . 
Deprived  of  these  conditions,  the  race  would 


DEC  5 


Fig.  524  represents  a  front  and  Fig.  o*o  n 
side  view  of  the  rack  aud  mow.  The  V-shaped 
rack  at  the  bottom  is  formed  of  rounds  having 
the  ends,  set  in  solid  scantling,  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  hay  to  be  drawn  through 
by  the  sheep  in  feeding. 

Above  the  rack  is  a  box,  or  mow,  with  a 
slanting  roof,  like  a  shed,  aud  an  opening  along 
the  whole  front  under  the  roof.  This  mow 
should  be  2d  feet  long,  11  high,  and  four  wide, 
so  that  it  will  contain  just  a  tou  of  hay.  The 
hay  can  be  stored  in  it  when  first  cut,  the  roof 
preserving  it  from  the  ill  effects  of  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  while  the  opening  will  insure  perfect 
ventilation,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  moulding. 
The  inventor  estimated  that  it  would  afford 


GROUP  OF  LINCOLN  EWES.  (Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  .Journal.)  tig.  o28. 


feed  for  35  sheep  all  Winter  without  replen¬ 
ishing,  but,  of  course,  the  amount  of  fodder 
required  is  a  matter  for  each  farmer  to  decide 
for  himself.  The  shape  of  the  mow,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  length  and  width  with  the 
rack,  allows  the  hay  to  settle  as  fast  as  the 
sheep  eat,  so  that  the  rack  is  always  full  as 
long  as  any  hay  remains  in  the  mow.  And 
when  all  is  eaten  out,  it  can  be  easily  refilled, 
taking  a  whole  load  at  a  time.  ThiB  is  a  very 
desirable  form  of  rack  for  field  or  yard  feed¬ 
ing.  A  roof  can  be  attached  to  each  side,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  so  as  to  keep  the 
sheep  entirely  away  from  storms,  and  dry 

while  eating. 

- >♦. - — 

J.  G.  Striding,  of  Pendleton,  S.  G.,  says: 

“I  notice  the  Kurai.  New-Yorkkr  stops 
short  off  at  the  expiration  of  subscriptions. 
This  is  a  polite  and  genteel  way  of  doing 
business,  for  a  paper  that  does  not  possess 
value,  or  merit  enough  to  visit  its  patrons 
upon  this  plan  should  be  treated  as  an  intol¬ 
erable  bore  who  persists  in  calling  at  one's 
house  without  invitation .” 


degenerate,  just  as  a  highly-bred  Short-horn 
brought  from  the  Blue  Grass  region  ot 
Kentucky  to  the  sand  of  Cape  Cod,  could 
never  maintain  the  vigor  of  his  race.  The 
Lincoln  sheep  is  a  product  of  the  highest 


right  to  suppose  that  frequent  variation  of  the 
temperature  in  an  incubator  should  not  be 
allowed,  and  that  any  temperature  above  104 
is  injurious,  as  at  no  time  does  the  hen  impart 
a  greater  degree  of  heat.  Yet  but  few  oper¬ 
ators  have  conducted  batchers  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  fact. 

While  many  inventors  have  solved  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  imparting  heat  to  the  egg,  the  matter 
of  supplying  moisture  in  proper  proportion  is 
still  a  subject  for  investigation.  If  the  air  in 
an  incubator  is  dry.  it  will  take  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  watery  vapor  from  auy  source, 
and  is  supposed  to  deprive  the  egg  of  its 
moisture,  which  has  prompted  the  inventors 
to  keep  trays  of  water,  or  sponges,  in  the  egg 
drawer,  in  order  to  afford  moisture  to  the  dry 
air  rather  than  to  supply  it  to  the  eggs,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  hen  will  hatch  out  a 
brood  in  the  hay  loft  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  some, 
is  that  the  egg  contains  within  itself  not  only 
moisture,  but  also  oxygen,  and  that  the  only 
precaution  to  be  observed  is  that  the  uir  sur¬ 
rounding  the  egg  should  be  kept  at  a  proper 
degree  of  humidity  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
attracting  moisture  from  the  egg. 

Whether  the  egg  should  be  subjected  to  a 
constant  current  of  air  or  not  is  another  mat¬ 
ter  open  for  consideration.  On  the  nest  the 
hen  seems  to  exclude  as  much  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  air  as  possible,  a9  though  she  considered 
its  admission  to  the  eggs  not  only  unnecessary 
but  likely  to  cause  a  loss  of  moisture.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  she  exposes  the  eggs 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for  15  to  20 
minutes  daily,  regulating  the  period  somewhat 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  may  reason  that  the  chicks  do  not 
receive  air  through  the  pores  of  the  shells 
when  the  eggs  are  heated,  as  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  them  is  constant  aud 
allows  of  no  vaceuum  for  the  admission  of 


THE  WILD  POTATO— DECAY. 


PROF.  W.  J.  HEAL,. 


I  think  it  will  be  six  years  next  Spring 
since  we  received  some  tubers  of  a  wild  potato 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  Garden  received  it  from  Mexico 
uot  long  before.  The  potatoes  were  white, 
with  lather  deep  eyes,  most  of  them  nearly 
globular,  and  the  largest  perhaps  was  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  tops  were  rather  long  and 
spreading,  and  closely  resembled  those  of 
a  cultivated  potato.  They  have  blossomed 
regularly  and  have  produced  an  abundance  of 
berries  with  seeds.  For  the  last,  t  luree  years, 
they  have  changed  considerably.  Without 
any  extra  treatment,  the  tubers  have  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarged  till,  this  year,  the  largest  is  two- 
and- a- half  by  three-aud-a-half  inches,  and 
very  slightly  compressed.  Only  a  few  have 
been  raised,  and  no  test  has  been  made  of 
their  quality,  nor  have  any  seedlings  been 
raised. 

In  this  vicinity  this  year,  potatoes  have 
generally  rotted  quite  badly.  This  wild 
potato  has  uot  proved  an  exception,  fully  one 
quarter  showing  decay.  Thi9  will  not  look 
very  encouraging  to  those  who  have  advocated 
the  notion  that  we  must  secure  new  wild 
stock  for  the  production  of  varieties  which 
would  be  free  from  rot. 

In  our  botaDio  garden,  we  have  now  raised 
for  three  Bummers,  tubers  of  Solanum  Jamesii 
secured  in  Arizona.  When  obtained,  the 
tubers  were  about  half  an  Inch  in  diameter, 
nearly  globular.  The  surface  was  quite  dark 
and  somewhat  spotted  with  warty  bunches  of 
cork.  This  year  they  are  nearly  an  Inch  iu 
diameter,  and  one  in  particular,  is  whiter  aud 
much  smoother  than  formerly. 

Ag.  College,  Laming,  Mich, 

raised  two  years  at 


Front  View.  Fig.  524. 


farming.  It  is  doubtful  whetner  lc  coum  ue 
largely  bred  to  advantage  iu  this  couutry. 

- - - 

COMBINED  SHEEP-RACK  AND  MOW. 

F.  B.  BROCK. 

Wb  give  a  design  for  a  self- feeding  sheep 
rack  on  which  the  patent  has  expired.  The 


remarkably  fine  ram.  The  Lincoln  sheep  are 
not  very  well  known  in  this  country  A  few 
flocks  have  been  started  here,  and  the  sheep 
have  been  somewhat  used  to  improve  other 
breeds,  but  they  have  never  become  so  num¬ 
erous  that  farmers  understand  their  special 
merits.  In  England,  the  Lincoln  is  considered 


There  are  several  points  to  be  observed,  which, 
though  seemingly  unimportant,  are  really  at 
the  foundation  of  success.  They  are,  that  the 
heat  must  not  exceed  104  degrees;  that  while 
moisture  is  required,  it  should  not  be  iQ  ex¬ 
cess,  as  it  will  condense  if  the  temperature  is 
low,  and  close  the  pores  of  the  shells,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  exit  of  carboric  acid  gas  and 
poisoning  the  chicks;  that  the  hen,  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  eggs,  also  turns  them, 
thus  Imparting  heat  to  all  portions;  that  ab¬ 
solute  rest  and  freedom  from  molestation  or 
disturbance  are  necessary,  while  Borne  birds 
consider  handling  the  eggs  an  injury  to  them, 
and  forsake  their  nests  under  such  conditions; 
that  when  the  time  for  the  chicks  to  emerge  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  heat  most  be  kept  as  uniform  oj* 
possible,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
slightest  variation  until  the  little  things  are 
thoroughly  dried;  and  that  the  vigor  and 
vitality  of  the  parents  have  more  or  less  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  success  of  batching.  A  close 
study  of  the  hen  on  the  nest  will  assist  very 
materially  In  ieBseuing  the  difficulties  incident¬ 
al  to  artificial  incubation;  for  what  the  ben 
does  on  the  nest  must  be  done  by  the  operator 
who  is  imitating  her  with  the  incubator. 
Attending  to  the  machine  must  not,  however, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pastime,  or  as  a  matter 
to  be  entrusted  to  careless  or  incompetent 
persons,  for  not  only  is  the  strictest  care  re- 


[Solauum  Jamesii  was 
the  Rural  Grounds;  but  as  the  tubers  did  not 
increase  appreciably  in  size,  and  they  “stiag- 
gled”  several  feet  from  the  plant,  we  gave 
them  up.— Eds.] 


SHEEP  RACK.  Section  Elevation.  Fig  525. 


advantages  claimed  for  this  device  are,  saving 
of  hay,  and  also  of  the  daily  labor  of  refilling 
required  by  the  ordinary  rack. 


the  largest- bodied  sheep  in  existence.  Two- 
year-old  sheep  frequently  dress  150  pounds, 
while  many  very  much  heavier  carcasses  are 
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ALSYKE  CLOVER  FOR  BEES. 

C.  M  GOODSPKED. 

Up  to  last  year  there  liad  never  been  much 
of  this  kind  of  clover  raised  in  this  section; 
but  one  crop  that  netted  $60  per  acre  for  seed 
the  year  before,  was  the  cause  of  a  liberal 
so  wine  lost  year.  It  began  to  bloom  shortly 
after  White  Clover  did.  and  held  out  well 
nearly  through  basswood.  My  bees  never 
stopped  working  on  it  to  any  perceptible  ex¬ 
tent,  even  iu  the  best  of  the  honey  flow  from 
liasswood  and  teasels. 

All  the  early  white  honey  about  here  is 
tinged  with  it;  the  first  sections  taken  off, 
when  held  up  to  the  light,  show  White  Clover 
to  start  on,  while  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  section  is  seen  the  characteristic  pink  of 
the  Alsyke.  I  know  of  no  honey  superior  to 
this,  all  things  considered.  It  is  classed  in 
market  with  the  best  white.  Though  it.  is  not 
so  white  as  teasel  or  basswood  hooey,  yet  it 
cannot  easily  be  told  from  White  Clover,  ex¬ 
cept  by  looking  at  it  where  the  light  shines 
through  it. 

Iu  localities  where  White  Clover  is  scarce, 
as  it  is  here,  Alsyke  as  a  honey  plant  is  just 
perfection.  If  the  apiarian  can  afford  to 
raise  any  crop  for  honey  alone,  it  would  be 
this:  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  specialist 
in  bee  keeping  owns  much  laud,  and  there  Is 
one  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  general  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  farmers,  and  that  is  its  lack  of  any 
aftergrowth  to  speak  of.  I  am  aware  it  has 
been  claimed  that  Alsyke  could  be  cut  two  or 
three  times,  but  I  have  grown  it  several  years 
and  find  it  essentially  the  same  as  Mammoth 
Clover  in  this  respect.  What  it  will  do  in 
other  localities  I  do  not  know;  but  here  it  can 
be  cut  only  once  with  profit.  It  is  evidently 
a  cross  between  White  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clover,  and  what  we  want  now  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  small  Red  Clover  and  Alsyke.  Who 
will  give  it?  Alsyke  now.  iu  my  opinion,  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  bay  of  all  known  grasses,  but  it 
lacks  rapidity  of  growth.  If  it  could  be  crossed 
with  something  that  would  start  quickly  after 
being  cut  (perhaps  Alfalfa),  farmers  would 
take  hold  of  it  with  a  vim  and  bee  keepers 
would  be  happy. 


Tboru  Hill.  N.  Y. 


'  Bagging  Grapes— The  Rcral  New- 
Yorkkr  was  the  first  journal,  from  its  owu 
experience,  to  popularize  the  bagging  of 
grapes.  Three  years  ago  the  method  of  bag¬ 
ging  them  was  explained  in  an  illustrated 
article,  and  the  method  then  advocated  is  the 
same  as  that  In  vogue  now.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that,  the  Weekly  Press  of  Philadelphia 
publishes  articles  from  several  well  known 
horticulturists,  which  fully  justify  all  that 
the  Rural  has  said  Jn  favor  of  the  practice. 
Mr.  E.  Williams  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  says  that 
by  bagging  he  is  sureof  securing  a  reasonable 
annum*  of  flue  fruit;  without  it  the  result  is 
extremely  problematical.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  on  his  grouuds,  us  far  as  the  choice 
varieties  are  concerned,  bagging  constitutes 
just  the  differeuce  between  success  and  failure. 
If  he  wants  to  be  sure  of  fine  clusters  of  so 
common  a  variety  as  Concord  he  bags  them. 

Mr.  J,  H  Hale  of  So.  Glastonbury,  Conu. 
says  that  for  the  past  two  seasons  he  has 
bagged  all  bis  best  grapes,  and  he  proposes  to 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  for  by  so  doing 
he  gets  more  perfect  bunches,  berries  of  larger 
size,  ripening  more  perfectly,  and  a  more  per 
feet  bloom  than  ou  the  uubagged  fruit.  Asto 
quality,  four  years1  test  has  failed  to  show  him 
that  it  is  either  improved  or  injured  by  the 
bagging.  Mildew  has  been  very  prevalent 
this  season,  and  on  some  varieties  he  would 
not  have  had  a  siugle  perfect  buuch  had  it  uot 
beeu  for  the  bags.  They  also  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against,  frost,  which,  early  iu  the 
mouth  ruined  all  unprotected  fruit,  and  there 
have  been  several  hard  frosts  since,  and  yet 
everyday  up  to  the  time  be  wrote  he  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  many  of  his  best  varieties  fresh  from  the 
viue  and  in  a  perfection  of  freshness  that  he 
had  never  seen  at  that  season  in  grapes  not  so 
treated.  So  much  in  favor  of  and  uotbing 
against  the  system,  except  the  very  light  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  bags  and  pins  and  the  labor  of 
putting  them  ou.  He  believes  it  will  pay  well 
to  bag  the  fruit  in  a  market  viueyard,  and  he 
knows  that  for  family  use  the  satisfaction 
of  having  so  much  better  appearing  fruit 
more  than  compensates  for  the  slight  expense. 

Mr.  k  Charles  A.  Green  of  Clifton,  N.Y., 


says  that  his  object  in  bagging  grapes  is  to 
preserve  specimens  of  the  different  varieties 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  In  localities 
where  rot  is  prevalent  bags  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  rot,  with  good  results. 
He  finds  that  the  paper  bags  cause  the  grapes 
to  mature  from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  usual.  (?)  The  grapes  reach  a  higher 
perfection  of  color  and  quality  in  the  bags 
than  without.  The  bloom,  which  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  in  the  grape,  is  undisturbed  in 
the  bags,  and  is  apparently  more  noticeable 
when  thus  protected ,  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
how  many  grapes  maybe  bagged  iu  a  day  by 
a  skillful  person  who  is  quick-motioned.  The 
expense,  however,  is  worth  considering,  and 
will  prevent  the  practice  from  becoming  gen¬ 
eral.  except  to  prevent  rot,  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  birds  and  fowls,  and  damage  by  frost 
If  one  has  only  a  few  vines  in  the  garden,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  them  secure  against 
rot  and  other  serious  dangers  by  bagging 
them,  and  the  expense  is  hardly  worth  men¬ 
tioning  iu  such  cases.  Mr.  Green’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  somewhat  different  from  ours.  Our 
bagged  grapes  are  a  few  days  later  in  ripen 
ing  than  those  not  haggeil,  and  the  protection 
of  bags  only  partially  prevents  rot. 

English  Ensilage.— The  Private  Ensilage 
Commission  of  England  recently  made  a  first 
report  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  This 
Commission  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  full  inquiry  as  to  the  value  of 
silage  as  a  food  for  stock.  It  had  no  direct 
authority  from  the  Government,  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  strong  advocates  of  the  system  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  was  no  disposition  to  exclude 
unfavorable  testimony,  though  tbe  Commis¬ 
sioners  naturally  desired  to  make  a  favorable 
report.  They  were  looking  for  a  success  and 
uot  fora  failure.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  gave  his 
opinions  at  length,  and.  in  all,  38  witnesses 
were  examined.  The  testimony  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses  forms  a  boob  of  212  pages.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  appears  to  have  been  begun  with 
the  following  advantages  claimed  for  silage: 

1  It  is  safe  at  all  seasons;  there  is  no  loss  n 
the  preservation  of  green  crops.  2.  It  is  a 
valuable  food,  producing  beneficial  effects  on 
tbe  health  of  stock  when  fed  with  discretion. 

5.  It  utilizes  substances  otherwise  almost 
valueless  4.  By  its  use  an  increased  number 
of  stock  per  acre  can  be  maintained. 

The  idea  of  the  investigation  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  discover  how  far  these 
claims  have  been  realized  in  actual  practice. 
The  lauguage  of  the  report  is  conservative. 
Tbe  evidence  appears  to  show  that  a  useful 
food  for  animals  can  be  preserved  without  the 
drying  process,  though  iu  some  cases  tbe  re¬ 
sult  has  been  far  more  satisfactory  than  in 
others.  It  is  shown  that  in  the  process  of 
preserving,  different  degrees  of  heat  and  of 
consequent  chemical  change  are  produced. 
The  degree  to  which  such  chemical  changes 
increase  or  diminish  the  feeding  value  of 
silage  is  at  present  a  matter  of  opinion.  More 
experiments  are  needed.  Both  rapid  and  slow 
filling  of  the  silos  has  given  good  results. 
Much  has  beeu  said  of  late  concerning  the 
system,  practiced  to  a  certain  extent  in  Hol¬ 
land.  of  stacking  green  crops  in  the  field  and 
simply  placiug  a  weight  at  the  top.  thus  reaDy 
securing  silage  without  a  silo.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
tbe  economy  of  such  a  practice.  It  was  found 
that  the  complaints  of  tainted  milk  that  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  were  trace¬ 
able  to  the  close  proximity  of  strong-smelling 
silage,  or  to  persons  who  had  handled  it. 
rather  than  to  the  use  of  such  material  as  food. 
The  substance  of  tbe  report  may  he  summed 
up  iu  tbe  Commissioners’ report:  They  have 
heard  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  them  iu  en¬ 
couraging  the  development  of  the  system  of 
storiug  of  undried  green  fodder  crops  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  farm  practice. 

Certain  American  papers  are  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  quoting  from  this  report.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  do  this.  The  climate  of  Englaud  is  so  un¬ 
like  that  portion  of  our  own  country  where 
the  silo  woul  1  be  most  useful,  that  English 
experiments  are  hardly  a  fair  test  for  us. 
Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  ensilage 
system  are  found  in  the  last  report  of  the 
English  Agricultural  Department.  The  total 
number  of  silos  in  Great  Britain  is  given  as 
1,183,  which  is  about  double  the  number  for 
last  year.  Over  100  of  these  silos  are  pits,  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  ground,  aud  450  are  partly 
below  it.  The  English  silos  are  principally 
filled  with  grass  and  clover  thrown  directly  in 
from  the  mowing.  Corn,  so  largely  used  iu 
this  country.  Is  but  little  used  there  as  yet. 
Their  silage  is  simply  uncured  hay.  Silage 
has  been  fairly  well  preserved  lu  casks  and 
barrels.  The  Royal  Agrioult.'iral  Society  has 
offered  a  prize  of  £25  (#121.50)  for  tbe  best 
silage  made  without  a  silo.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  cost  of  silage  as  compared  with  hay. 
The  cost  of  cartage  of  green  fodder  is  con¬ 
sidered  three  times  that  of  hay.  Out  of  104 
answers  recorded,  79  persons’eonsider  silage 


cheaper  than  hay;  72  consider  them  to  be  al¬ 
most  equal  in  cost,  and  20  think  hny  the  cheap¬ 
er.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  the  bottom  truth  of  the  matter.  No  man 
should  borrow  the  money  to  build  a  silo  yet. 


Cooking  Feed  Not  Profitable.— Gen. 
Diven,  as  bo  states  in  the  Husbandman,  went 
to  a  good  deal  of  expense  to  provide  appli¬ 
ances  for  steaming  food  for  cattle  and  3wiue. 
He  made  a  chest  of  large  capacity  to  receive 
the  cut  food,  and  into  this  steam  was  conduct¬ 
ed  to  cook  fodder  and  grain,  whatever  was 
introduced.  For  swine  feeding,  he  made  sim¬ 
ilar  preparations.  His  cattle  were  fed 
cooked  feed  through  two  Winters,  and  he 
continued  longer  to  cook  for  swine.  While  he 
made  no  seien  fie  test,  his  conclusion,  reached 
through  geueral  observation,  was  that  the 
whole  labor  of  guttiug  fodder  and  cooking 
was  lost,  so  far  as  the  cattle  were  concerned. 
He  is  yet  in  doubt  about  the  advantage  of 
cooking  food  for  swine. 

Advantages  of  Cutting  Fodder.— S. 
M.  Macomber  informs  the  N.  E.  Home¬ 
stead  that  he  has  cut  corn-stalks  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  pays.  The  cat¬ 
tle  eat  them  better  and  there  is  less  waste. 
Besides,  there  are  no  long  stalks  to  bother 
when  drawing  out  manure.  When  fodder  is 
scarce,  it  is  a  good  way  to  cut  straw  and  mix 
it  with  the  cut  stalks.  It  will  go  much  fur¬ 
ther.  If  one  will  try  both  ways  (leaving  any 
prejudice  in  favor  of  either  entirely  out)  he 
will  always  cut  his  corn-stalks  afterward. 

Another  correspondent  says  that  if  anyone 
will  try  cutting  his  hay  and  stalk3  (and  bed¬ 
ding,  too)  one  Winter  be  will  he  convinced 
that  it  pays.  And  it  pays  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  pays  in  making  his  feed  go  farther. 

It  pays  when  he  cleans  his  stables.  It  pays 
when  be  cleans  out  his  manure  pit,  and  it 
pays  when  he  spreads  his  manure  and  plows 
or  harrows  it  un  ier  in  the  field.  Last  winter 
he  cut  all  his  hay  and  bedding  one  inch  long, 
and  bis  stalks  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  with 
a  cutter  driven  by  a  one-horse  power,  and  the 
results  will  induce  him  to  do  so  again  this 
Winter. 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  at  the  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  investigating  the  effects  of 
exposure  upon  the  value  of  clover  hay.  While 
he  discovered  that  after  a  whole  month’s  ex¬ 
posure  there  is  but  very  little  chemical  change, 
he  finds  that  the  cows  refused  the  exposed 
porcion.  and  ou  digesting  the  differentsamples 
artificially,  he  fonud  the  reason  for  their  re¬ 
pugnance,  which  was  that,  while  iu  ordinary 
good  hay  over  73  per  cent,  of  the  albuminoids 
is  digestible  and  available  as  food,  only  about 
4!)  per  cent,  of  those  contained  in  the  exposed 
hay  is  available.  It  is  well  to  remember 
these  important  facts  in  making  hay.  It  is 
never  injured  by  being  kept  from  rains  and 
dews. 

Experiments  in  Steer  Feeding.— Prof. 
G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  111.  University,  reports 
tbe  result  of  feeding  some  steers  on  the  col 
lege  farm,  as  follows:  Ten  steers,  all  having 
some  Short-horn  blood  were  purchased :  they 
had  been  cheaply  wintered,  had  run  to  grass 
till  August  20,  since  when  they  had  been  fed 
com  At  first  it  was  fed  in  the  stalks,  then  in 
the  husk  without  the  stalks,  theu  husked. 
They  were  kept  iu  good  pasture  and  fed  corn 
three  times  a  day.  During  the  heaviest  feed 
ing  they  ate  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  per  dar.  Iu  sixty  days  the 
average  gain  was  157  pounds.  Two  high 
grade  Jerseys  in  the  same  time  made  a  gain 
of  162  pouuds.  At  eveu  the  present  low 
price,  #4  50  per  100  pounds  after  shrinking 
three  percent.,  this  gives.he  thinks,  a  fair  pro¬ 
fit,  especially  when  the  value  of  pork  made  by 
hogs  following,  is  taken  iuto  account.  He 
says  the  profits  were  greatly  lessened  owing  to 
the  fact  that  during  last  Winter  they  were 
wintered  as  Western  cattle  usually  are,  being 
allowed  to  run  In  the  corn-stubble  and  to  the 
straw  stack  unhoused,  and  each  fell  away  in 
flesh.  Three  purebred  and  high-grade 

Short-horns  were  wintered  in  good  stables 
and  were  fed  crushed  eorn  and  oats  and 
a  very  little  oil  meal,  and  were  fed  a  grain 
ration  during  Summer.  The  purebred  Short¬ 
horns  made  a  gain  of  636  pounds  from  Dec. 
1,  1884,  to  Nov.  2.  1885.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  largest  and  fattest  steer  when 
the  test  commenced  made  the  least  gain, 
while  the  lightest  and  thinnest  made  most 
gain.  Shelter  aud  warm  quarters  were 

showu  to  be  cheaper  thau  grain — a  lesson  it 
would  be  well  for  Western  feeders  to  heed. 


the  best  of  known  ryes.  It  was  imported 
from  Germany.  One  pound  sacks  are  sent 

out  by  the  University  for  20  cents  . 

In  the  book  “How  the  Farm  Pays,”  bv 
Messrs  Crozier  &  Henderson,  Mr.  Crozier  rr 
marks  that  he  has  known  many  who  have 
made  large  investments  in  farming  and 
stock-raising,  but  bas  never  known  one  in¬ 
stance  where  the  owner  who  failed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  ever  made  it  a 

success . . 

The  true  way  for  one  who  has  previously 
been  engaged  in  other  business  and  who  wishes 
to  become  a  farmer,  is  to  get  the  privilege  of 
taking  active  hold  of  the  work  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  some  farmer  who  ba3  made  the 
business  a  success.  Twelve  months  tbns  spent 
with  energy  aud  application,  would  give  him 
a  knowledge  from  which  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success  might  be  expected,  always  provided 
he  has  the  elements  of  success  within  himself. 

Such  advice,  Mr  Crozier  explains,  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  young  men.  It  would  be  folly 
for  men  of  middle  age  or  past  it  to  make 

the  attempt . 

In  this  connection ,  Mr.  Crozier  mentions  a 
little  anecdote.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Shann,  of 
England,  wrote  to  him  about  12  years  ago  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  take  his  son,  a  young  man  of  21.  who 
had  just  completed  a  college  course  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mr.  Crozier  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  young  student  dnly  appeared  one 
morning. very  uulike  the  ideal  farmer,  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion  and  cane  in  hand.  Mr. 
Crozier  was  afraid  to  look  at  him  and  that  he 
would  not  be  a  success  at  tbe  plow .  After 
allowing  him  to  prospect  around  for  a  few 
days,  he  told  him  that  ths  contract  required 
that  he  sbnnld  take  hold  and  obey  orders  the 
same  as  ordinary  hired  help.  The  young  man  at 
once  went  down  to  the  village,  rigged  himself 
out  with  a  pair  of  overalls,  fianuel  shirt  and 
strong  boots  and  announced  himself  ready.  Mr. 
Crozier  soon  found  he  was  of  tbe  right  stuff 
and  placed  him  during  the  year  and  a  half  be 
wa3  with  him  through  all  the  grades  of  farm 
work .  He  was  so  energetic  and  thrust  worthy 
that  he  was  entrusted  to  take  a  lot  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  to  a  State  fair  in  Georgia, 
with  permission  to  sell  all  if  he  deemed  the 
price  sufficient.  This  he  did  to  Mr  Crozier’s 
satisfaction  The  youDg  man  while  there  saw 
a  farm  which  bis  father  purchased  aud  stocked 
for  him.  and  he  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  in  Georgia- . . . 

Tire  editor  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer 
saw  in  a  farm  house  in  a  closet  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  about  75  empty  bottles  which  had  at 
one  time  contained  patent  medicines  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts.  The  medicines  had  all  beeu  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  farmer’s  wife,  who  told  him  that 
she  was  constantly  ailing.  It  was  a  surprise 

to  the  editor  that  the  lady  still  lived . 

The  same  journal  advises  its  readers  to 
bury  hickory  nuts  and  chestnuts  in  moist  sand 
out  of  doors,  or  under  an  inverted  sod.  Next 
Spring  take  them  up  and  plaut  them  where 
you  want  them  to  stay.  It  costs  but  a  small 
expenditure  of  labor  to  start  a  nut  grove, 
which  will  in  10  years  time  add  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  farm.  The  ad¬ 
vice  is  well  put  aud  good  . 

Gov.  Martin  speaking  of  some  of  the  far¬ 
mers  in  his  State  (Kansasl,  savs  he  knows 
men  abundautly  able  to  build  comfortable 
homes,  and  to  surround  them  with  all  that 
makes  life  opulent  and  happy,  who  seem  con- 
teat  to  exist  arnid  the  meanest  and  most 
squalid  surroundings.  The  charm  and  glory 
of  a  beautiful  land  are  all  about  them,  no  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  their  hearts  is  touched. 
Their  houses  are  not  homes — they  are  simply 

places  iu  which  to  eat  and  sleep . 

One  objection  to  planting  early  varieties  of 
potatoes  early,  J.  Taleott  states,  in  the 
Cultivator,  is  that  he  never  raises  so  good  a 
crop  as  from  later  planting.  The  earliest 


RURAL’S  LIFE  NOTES. 


Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkely,  Cal.,  speaks  well  of 
the  Black-bearded  Centennial  Wheat  dissem¬ 
inated  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Rural’s  Free 
Seed  Distribution,  and  afterwards  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  olao  praises  St.  John’s  Day  RyeJ.as  one  of 


I^-QUESTIONS^! 

A  forcible  answer  to  which  trill  be  found 
by  turning  over  the  leaf. 

1.  What  rural  paper  has  no  axe  of  its 
own  to  grind! 

2.  What  rural  paper  has  the  best  con¬ 
tributors  in  tbe  laud? 

3.  What  rural  paper  gives 500  original 
illustrations  per  year' 

4.  What  rural  paper  conducts  an  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm  in  the  interests  of  its 
readers? 

5.  What  rural  paper  places  the  interests 
of  its  patrons  beyond  its  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  ? 

6.  What  rural  paper  tests  all  uew  seeds 
aud  plants,  and  renders  impartial  reports 
thereupon  ? 

7.  What  rural  paper  is  the  farmers’ 
friend  and  conscientious  adviser? 

S.  W  hat  rural  paper  should  all  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  subscribe  for? 


©se  ? 


sorts  do  not  prove  with  him  as  great  yielders 
as  the  late  ones  . 

Mr.  Talcott  is  fully  convinced  tbata  great 
portion  of  potatoes  that  were  lost  from  rot  by 
being  left  in  the  ground  too  long  might  have 
been  saved  the  past  season  by  early  digging. 

The  Times- Democrat  calls  tobacco  the 
“national  weed.”  It  claims  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  is  extending  over  the  South  into 
regions  where  it  has  always  been  supposed  it 
could  not  be  grown.  North  Carolina  and 
Kentucky  are  now  raising  large  quantities, 
and  many  cotton  farmers  find  far  greater 
profit  in  the  culture  of  tobac  jo.  Southern 
papers  seem  to  think  that  tobacco  should  oc¬ 
cupy  an  honorable  place  in  diversified  agri¬ 
culture;  in  fact,  some  of  them  speak  of  it  as 
the  salvation  of  the  South.  It  seems  hard  to 
think  that  a  country  must  be  saved  by  a 
“weed.” . . . .. .. . 

Bhfore  the  sheep  go  Into  winter-quarters 
examine  their  feet  for  “rot.”  Cut  away  all 
decayed  horn,  and  dress  the  sore  places  with 
tar.., . . . 

Mr.  J.  P.  Day,  of  Oakham,  Mass  ,  thinks 
there  is  abundant  encouragement  for  produc¬ 
ing  beef  at  the  East  in  competition  with  the 
beef  from  tbe  West.  He  wants  good  Short¬ 
horn  stock.  Our  farmers  sell  too  many  veal 
calves.  He  has  sold  fourteen  months  steers, 
home  raised,  at  an  advance  of  two  cents  per 
pouud  over  ordinary  cattle  of  the  same 
weight.  A  weight  of  600  pounds  at  that  age 
pays  well.  So  says  A.  W.  Cheever  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer . . 

Some  potato  growers  claim  that  the  Early 
Ohio  is  ahead,  in  earliness,  of  the  Early  Rose 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Have  auy  of  our 
readers  compared  them?  asks  the  editor  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Chatham 
Courier,  It  happens  that  we  have  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  auswering  this  question  for 
every  year  during  the  past  five.  The  Early 
Ohio  is  at  least  five  days  earlier  than  either 
the  Early  Rose  or  Beauty . 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  very  true  colored  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  new  purple-leaved  plum  (Prun- 
us  Pissardii)  in  the  Canadian  Horticulturist. 
This  was  first  illustrated  in  the  R,  N.-Y.,  and 
cur  description  was  from  a  plant  growing  in 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  bolds  its  color  better 
than  any  other  purple-foliaged  shrub  or  tree, 
and  is  thus  far  perfectly  hardy . . . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS— XLVI. 

ALASKAN  CRUISE. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


AT  SEA  FROM  SITKA. 

We  left  Sitka  at  two  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  July  20,  and  as  a  heavy  fog  had  settled 
down  in  the  night,  the  Captain  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  retrace  his  route  through  Peril 
Strait,  aud  so  was  obliged  to  put  out  to  the 
open  sea,  sailing  north  until  we  reached  Cross 
Sound,  which  lies  between  the  mainland  and 
Chichagaff  Island,  aud  is  a  degree  and  a  half 
north  of  Sitka.  We  entered  Cross  Sound 
about  noon  on  Tuesday  and  in  fine  weather. 
I  have  heard  tbe  statement  made  that  Mount 
St.  Elias  can  be  seen,  on  a  clear  day,  from 
this  point;  but  I  doubt  it.  This  mountain  lies 
in  latitude  fits  north,  or  thereabouts,  and  has 
rarely  been  seen  by  even  the  voyagers  off  its 
coast,  because  of  the  f og6  in  which  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  enveloped.  I  have  even  heard  it  claimed 
by  tbe  ordinary  Alaskan  tourist  that  he  had 
seen  this  mountain;  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  say  that  he  is  altogether  mistaken. 
The  superb  group  of  mountains  that  are  seen 
from  Cross  Sound,  and  near  at  hand,  are 
Mounts  Fairweather,  Crillon  and  La  Perouse, 
from  out  of  which  flow  the  Muir  Glacier  and 
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many  others,  including  one  with  its  foot  in 
Taylor  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  mainland 
from  Cross  Sound  to  the  West  Glacier  Bay, 
aud  that  much  nearer  to  the  ocean.  The  Tay¬ 
lor  Bay  Glacier,  sometimes  called  “Brady,”  is 
very  remarkable,  its  width  at  tbe  foot  being 
estimated  at  from  from  four  to  six  miles,  and 
its  sweep  down  between  thb  mountains,  with 
the  track  of  the  moraine  through  tbe  center, 
strongly  marked,  and  the  snow-white  moun¬ 
tains  towering  high  above,  being  altogether 
magnificent.  The  sight  of  this  was  ample 
compensation  to  us  for  all  the  sea-sickness 
suffered  by  some  of  the  other  passengers, 
and  we  were  thankful  for  the  l'oggy  night 
that  had  driven  us  out  to  sea. 

In  continuing  our  course  east  through  the 
8ound,  we  again  crossed  Glacier  i  ay  and  had 
a  distant  view  of  its  famous  glacier,  which 
was  reported  to  have  changed  very  consider¬ 
ably  since  our  visit  in  June,  and  to  be  not 
nearly  so  accessible  as  then.  Although  twice 
asmauy  people  visit  Alaska  iu  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust,  as  in  June,  still  the  latter  month  is  to  he 
preferred  for  mmy  reasons.  The  “Ancon”  is 
an  old-fashioned  steamship,  tut  well  adapted 
for  a  large  number  of  people,  as  the  hurricane- 
deck  is  fully  utilized,  aud  there  is  an  awning 
over  one  end  for  the  comfort  of  such  passen¬ 
gers  as  do  not  like  to  sit  in  the  sou .  A  milch 
cow  was  on  board,  and  a  number  of  beeves, 
sheep  and  chickens,  to  be  slaughtered  as  the 
table  required.  The  head  cook  was  a  China¬ 
man,  not  much  larger  than  my  eight-year- 
old  boy,  but  of  great  capability  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  he  worked  like  a  Hash.  The  table 
throughout  was  excellent. 

GOLD  MINING  AND  MINERS. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  found  the  ship 
at  anchor  at  Gastineaux  Channel  between 
Juneau  on  the  mainland  and  Douglass  Island. 
The  large,  new  quartz  mill  on  the  island  was 
now  in  operation,  and  the  steamer  would  be  de¬ 
tained  here  to  take  on  board  the  first  gold  bul¬ 
lion,  the  product  of  this  mill.  The  smallest  of 
the  gold  bricks  brought  on  board  I  held  in  my 
hand,  and  it  was  a  solid  fact,  for  it  weighed 
297  ounces.  One  of  the  stockholders  in  this 
mine  told  me  that  the  monthly  output  of  the 
mill  would  be  about  $75,1X10,  and  I  heard  even 
larger  estimates  made.  As  we  spent  the  en- 
entire  day  between  the  island  and  Juneau, 
Anaximander  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
placer  mining  in  the  “Basin”  back  of  Juneau 
— a  land  tramp  of  three  or  four  miles.  This 
Basin  has  been  worked  about  four  years,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  yield  of  gold.  The  miners  do  not  tell 
how  much  they  get,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
“  guesB”  as  to  their  savings,  as  most  of  them, 
I  am  told,  spend  their  summer  earnings  m 
Winter,  at  dissipation,  and  borrow  money  in 
the  Spring  for  their  mining  outfit.  Some  of 
them  take  an  ludiau  girl  for  a  “wife,”  or  go 
South  to  Victoria,  and  spend  their  money.  A 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  Alaska,  said  he 
judged  that  $120,000  were  taken  out  of  the 
Basin  last  year. 

The  United  States  land  laws  which  apply  to 
other  Territories,  do  not  apply  to  Alaska,  and 
mining  claims  are  the  only  claims  ao  yet  re¬ 
cognized.  A  man  may  build  a  house  at 
Juneau  and  stake  off  a  lot  around  it,  but  if 
another  discovers  gold  in  the  ground  he  can 
claim  the  land.  A  quarlz  claim  has  its  limits, 
being  1  500  linear  feet  iu  length  and  300  feet 
in  width  from  this  line,  on  both  sides.  After 
the  first  year,  in  order  to  hold  a  claim, 
the  claimant  is  obliged  to  put  upon  it 
$100,  worth  of  assessment  work,  aud  for  each 
year  after  that  the  same,  and  at  the  end  of  five 
years  he  can  then  secure  a  pateut  from  the 
Government  for  it.  In  placer  mining,  a  man 
cannot  stake  off  over  100  acres  for  himself; 
but  be  usually  stakes  off  for  several  “friends” 
as  well,  if  he  finds  it  a  promising  field.  The 
miners  here,  I  was  told,  get  from  $2  to  $12 
per  day — the  latter  for  only  skilled  men,  like 
assayers.  The  Indians  get  from  $150  to  $2 
per  day.  I  bad  a  piece  of  gold  from  the 
“BasiD”  given  to  me,  which  had  been  freed 
from  all  amalgam,  and  was  valued  at  from  *5 
to  $10.  It  was  a  part  of  the  first  fee  paid  in 
gold  dust  to  an  attorney  in  Alaska— whose 
retaining  fee,  he  told  me,  was  a  $1,000.  He 
also  gave  me  an  “Alaska  diamond,”  found  on 
the  mainland  across  from  Douglass  Island— a 
very  pretty  quartz  crystal.  Douglass  Island 
is  said  to  be  from  12  to  14  miles  long  and 
about  four  wide. 

Because  of  the  mining  excitement,  Juneau 
is  now  quite  a  little  settlement  of  new  board 
houses;  but  it  is  not  an  attractive  place  like 
Sitka,  although  it  has  considerable  business. 
When  tbe  many  gold  mines  about  Sitku  are 
developed,  that  too,  will  have  its  revival  un 
doubtedly.  During  our  last  day  there  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  mining  talk,  and  Anaxi¬ 
mander  was  quite  weighted  down  with  speci¬ 
mens  of  quartz.  One  family  there,  each 
member  of  which  has  a  mine,  have  been 
biding  for  14  years  the  good  time  coming  when 
they  shall  bo  made  rich,  and  the  mother  has 
grown  very  weary.  She  was  from  Philadel 


pbia,  and  longed  to  go  back,  although'  she 
liked  the  climate  in  Sitka,  both  for  Winter 
and  Summer.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
mining  interests  of  Alaska  will  prove,  in  the 
future,  of  considerable  value  and  I  siucerely 
hope  that  the  hospitable  family  so  rich  in 
mines,  will  achieve  all  the  wealth  they  desire 
as  they  seem  justly  entitled  to  it. 

VISIT  TO  WRANGELL. 

During  the  afternoon  of  our  stay  at  Juneau 
it  rained  steadily,  which  prevented  a  trip  to 
the  Takou  Glacier  a  few  miles  away,  and  the 
rain  continued  all  of  the  following  day,  during 
which,  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at 
Wrangell.  However,  clad  in  our  gossamers, 
we  sallied  forth,  first  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young,  missionaries  at  this  place,  whose 
work  impressed  ns  as  being  practical  and  a 
success.  The  Indians  herp,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  live  very  comfortably,  and  have 
attained  to  a  fair  decree  of  civilization.  Mr. 
Young  say’s  he  has  a  ranch  of  about  1,600 
acres  of  “level  meadow  land”  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Stickeen  River,  on  which  he  raised  last 
year  oats  and  barley,  both  ripeniug:  buck¬ 
wheat  was  tried,  but  without  success.  We 
also  met  at  Wrangell,  Mr.  Gould,  who  is  a 
missionary  at  Kowkau,  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  and  his  wife  and  two  children  had 
been  our  fellow  passengers  from  Sitka.  Mrs. 
Gould  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  who  was, 
T  believe,  the  first  American  woman  to  live 
in  Wrangell,  she  being  stationed  there  12  years 
ago  as  a  missionary.  She  was  also  a  passen¬ 
ger  on  the  “Ancon”  en  iwite  for  the  East, 
taking  with  her  an  Tudiau  girl  to  be  placed  iu 
school.  The  Gould  family  were  to  go  from 
Wrangell  to  Kowkau  in  a  canoe — a  trip  cover¬ 
ing  several  days.  Mr.  Utuld  told  us  that  he 
bad  picked  within  •>  short  time  13  edible 
ben  ies,  nine  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  whites. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  Alaskan  flowers  is 
that  nearly  all  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that 
It  is  common  to  say  that  everything  nears  a 
berry. 

MORE  CURIOS. 

We  parted  with  considerable  more  money 
at  Wrangell  in  the  way  of  curios.  We  had 
the  good,  or  ill  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
two  chiefs,  one  of  whom  spoke  English  fairly, 
and  he  took  us  into  a  private  room  in  his 
house  and  showed  us  many  valued  heirlooms. 
Among  these  Indians,  the  nephew,  instead  of 
the  son,  succeeds  to  tbe  chieftainship,  and  this 
young  chief,  Katisbfiu,  had  succeeded  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  chief  of  the  Stickeens,  and  he 
had  his  uncle's  possessions.  Among  these 
were  many  old  aud  fiue  wood  carvings,  hard, 
smooth  and  polished  like  old  oak,  aud  a  dance 
blanket  of  buckskin  embroidered  with  beads 
—a  very  beautiful  article,  which  he  would 
not  part  with;  also  a  dancing  stick,  which  he 
did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  would  if  any  one 
would  give  him  $50.  Anaximander  made 
quite  a  draft  on  the  treasures  of  this  chief, 
while  I  captured  a  handsome  marmot  robe 
which  1  saw  spread  out  on  the  bed  of  tbe 
other.  Katirb&u’s  wife  had  a  hat  which  1 
coveted;  but  she  wanted  $5  for  it,  and  l  felt 
too  poor  to  buy  it.  They  showed  ns  a  Chilkat 
blanket  which  had  been  given  to  his  sou,  who 
is  in  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  which 
was  valued  at  $35.  These  blankets  are  woven 
of  the  wool  of  the  mountain  sheep,  by  the 
Chilkat  Indian  women;  they  are  long  and 
comparatively  narrow,  enlivened  with  lines 
and  figures  in  bright  colors,  finished  with  a 
deep  fringe  at  the  bottom,  and  worn  in  Che 
dance,  although  very  heavy.  One  makes 
quite  a  striking  lambrequin.  That  Katirbau 
would  part  with  his  treasures  of  the  “long 
ago.”  as  be  called  them,  is  proof  that  an  Iu- 
diau  will  sell  anything  he  has,  if  he  can  get 
money  enough  for  it,  but  unless  one  goes  far 
beyond  the  route  of  travelers  he  will  find  but 
few  of  the  *  long  ago  ’  things  any  more. 
Katirbiiu  carried  on  quite  a  trade  with  the 
Hydah  Indians,  and  he  had  a  Btone  box  which 
he  bought  of  them  for  10  blankets,  each  blan¬ 
ket  beiug  worth  $2.  Indiau3  put  money  into 
blankets  as  into  ft  bank,  as  they  are  market¬ 
able  like  hoods,  and  he  sold  the  box  to  a 
trader  on  the  “Ancon”  for  $35.  He  owned  a 
canoe  for  which  he  said  he  paid  $160.  We 
left  Wrangell  on  the  following  night  and  found 
ourselves  early  next  morning  at  anchor  in 
SALMON  BAT, 

a  fishing  station  in  Prince  Edward’s  Island. 
The  weather  promised  “to  clear,”  and  I  went 
alone  early  for  u  tramp  along  the  beach  iu 
search  of  wild  flowers,  but  was  overtaken  by 
a  shower  and  sat  under  the  trees  for  half  an 
hour,  keeping  as  dry  as  If  in  a  house.  I  found 
some  fine  specimens  of  castilleia,  but  nothing 
new.  I  got  a  man  to  row  me  in  a  canoe  around 
a  certain  point,  while  Anaximander  and  the 
laddie  went  up  the  hay  “to  fish.”  The  man 
told  me  he  had  lived  upon  the  Stiokeen  River; 
that  30  miles  up  the  river  brought  one  into 
British  Columbia,  and  that  when  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains  was  crossed,  the  climate 
was  altogether  different,  beiug  drier  and  cold¬ 
er — the  mercury  in  Winter  falling  to  0OP  be¬ 
low  zero.  He  said  he  had  horses  there  which 


lived’out-of-doors  all  Winter, I  browsing  on  the 
grass  from  which  the  snow  was  swept  by  the 
winds.  Concerning  the  fishery,  he  said  they 
were  doing  nothing  this  year— I  think  he  was 
the  superintendent  of  it— because  of  the  low 
condition  of  the  market;  but  that  last  year 
they  had  put  up  7,000  barrels  of  salmon,  and 
from  the  way  the  fl-h  jumped  in  the  water, 
there  were  evidently  thousands  more  that 
might  be  caught,  I  got  quite  wet  tramping 
through  the  wet  grass  and  over  the  wet  rocks, 
but  finally  the  sun  shone  out,  and  I  dried  my 
apparel.  I  sat  on  a  rock  and  waited  for  a  boat 
from  the  steamship  to  come  for  me.  At  no 
place  along  the  beach  could  I  penetrate  into 
the  woods  further  than  a  few  yards,  owing  to 
the  jungle  of  fallen  trees  and  deDse  under¬ 
growth.  Small,  grassy  coves  were  frequent, 
an«l  in  these  I  found  stalks  and  flowers  long 
past  their  bloom.  Finally  a  boat  came,  and  as 
my  family  had  again  joined  me,  we  were 
quickly  rowed  to  the  ship  aud  iu  the  evening 
were  agaiu  under  steam. 

- »  ♦  »  — 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

•  _ 

Canada. 

Hurricane  Hill,  Pictou,  Ont,— The  Cleve¬ 
land  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  is  still  the 
favorite  for  early ;  the  Stratagem  is,  all  things 
considered,  perhaps  the  best  intermediate  pea 
yet  introduced.  The  Prince  of  Wales  set 
many  pods;  but  they  failed  to  till.  The  beaus 
did  well,  but  are  far  inferior  to  others  grown 
here.  One  tomato  was  very  fine;  but  the 
others  were  King  Humbug  to  a  certainty. 
The  Johnson  Grass  remained  invisible.  The 
mixed  corn  grew  seven  feet  high,  and  then 
blew  down  before  it  had  tasseled ;  it  might  do 
for  firewood,  it  is  large  enough;  but  it  is  60 
days  too  late  for  us.  I  didn’t  get  a  ripe  ear, 
and  our  first  frost  was  on  Oct.  7.  Apples  a 
fair  crop,  but  spotted  badly.  Potatoes  rotting 
very  much.  F.  c. 

Indiana, 

Beech  Grove,  Marlon  Co.,  Nov.  18.— We 
like  tbe  King  Humbert  tomatoes  .very  much 
for  preserves,  they  are  much  finer  flavored 
than  the  old  Cherry  Tomato.  The  cross-bred 
corn  w’as  planted  on  bottom  land.  It  was  of 
all  sizes  and  colors.  1  don’t  think  it  suitable 
for  this  country.  We  think  the  LeatuingCoru 
the  best.  The  beans  yielded  well,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  equal  to  the  Limas.  Prince  of 
Wales  Pea  yielded  unusually  well.  Tbe  Sorat- 
agem  did  not  do  nearly  so  well,  but  the  pods 
and  peas  were  larger.  Rural  New  Yorker 
Pea  was  the  earliest  we  had  the  past  year. 
The  Garden  Treasures  did  not  start  very  well. 
We  had  one  new  kiad  of  flower,  very  pretty 
and  one  Russian  watermelon  vine  and  one 
rnelou.  The  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  was 
entirely  frozen  out  the  past  Winter,  Uncle 
Sam  send  me  some  more  for  seed  this  Fall; 
will  report  afler  next  harvest.  S',  c.  mcc. 

WESTCHESTER,  Jay  Co.,  Nov.  14.— I  had 
five  pounds  of  the  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat 
after  the  poultry  had  taken  their  share.  They 
preferred  this  kind  to  other  sorts  which  were 
nearer  to  them.  Of  the  Thousand  fold  Rye  I 
had  about  the  same  amount.  I  counted  65 
heads  from  one  grain— a  yield  considerably 
greater  than  a  “thousandfold.”  Tbe  Rural’s 
Cross  bred  corn  will  not  amount  to  much  iu 
this  part  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  any 
New  York  State  corn  would  prove  valuable 
here.  I  am  three  score  aud  nine,  but  love  the 
Rural  yet.  p.  w, 

iUlchlcnn. 

No.  FARMiNGTON,OaklandCo.,Nov.  18.— The 
Rural  Corn  was  planted  May  filth,  and  re¬ 
ceived  good  care  all  the  season.  Some  was 
ripe  August  25;  some  September  10;  some 
matured  in  October,  and  some  Is  not  ripe  yet, 
and  would  not  be  before  Christmas,  if  the 
weather  was  favorable.  I  have  saved  all  that 
will  grow  and  will  try  again.  The  peas  were 
very  nice,  but  the  beans  failed  entirely. 

D.  P.  T. 

Nebraska. 

Fremont,  Dodge  Co.,  Nov.  17.— Crops  are 
good  in  this  section.  Corn  will  not  be  so 
heavy  as  anticipated,  on  account  of  much  of 
it  being  “soft,”  but  where  it  is  a  crop  it  is 
above  the  average.  Small  grains  have  been 
very  good.  e.  e  .  f. 

New  Jersey. 

Basking  Ridge,  Somerset  Co.,  Nov.  1-4. — 
I  tried  the  Rural’s  plan  of  raising  potatoes; 
Two  and  one  fourth  pounds  of  St.  Patrick 
gave  me  114  potatoes;  all  were  of  good  size; 
no  small  ones.  The  Flageolet  Bean  did  nice¬ 
ly;  so  did  tbe  tomatoes  and  corn;  we  have 
saved  all  the  beanB,  peas  aud  corn  for  seed. 
Tbe  King  Humbert  Tomato  grows  wild  in 
California;  a  few  years  since  when  l  was 
there.  I  saw  quantities  of  them  in  Ventura 
County.  Shall  try  the  Rural’s  sjsttm  infield 
culture  next  season;  think  I  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  gettiug  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

J.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

West  Camp,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  Johusou 
Grass  was  sown  May  15th,acecordiugto  Rural 
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directions.  Having  never  seen  tbe  grass 
growing,  I  feared  eradicating  the  weeds  lest 
the  grass  should  be  destroyed.  But  after 
a  month’s  patient  waiting  and  seeing  nothing 
appear  that  I  thought  would  answer  for  the 
Johnson  Grass,  patience  gave  way  to  a  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  against  the  weeds.  The  row  was 
thoroughly  hoed  over,  and  left  in  that  state. 
Some  time  afterward  I  was  surprised  to  find 
a  row  of  unfamiliar  grass  showing  itself, 
which  proved  to  be  the  abandoned  grass.  It 
has  attained  a  hfght  of  four  to  live  feet,  but 
the  seed  has  not  fully  matured  on  account  of 
late  October  frosts.  Hay  crop  sompwhat 
light,  owing  to  lack  of  rain  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Rye  very  heavy ;  corn,  oats  and  pota¬ 
toes,  good.  Scarcely  any  apples  along  the 
river,  but  back  near  the  mountains,  where 
late  frosts  entirely  destroyed  the  crop  lust 
year,  the  yield  is  very  heavy.  Grapes  a  large 
yield.  The  Rural  cross-bred  corn  made  a 
fair  growth;  some  maturing  very  early; 
some  later,  which  produced  some  very  tine 
ears.  With  me  the  Rubal’s  trench  system 
was  quite  successful;  shall  try  it  again.  The 
Garden  Treasures  sown  in  a  bed  near  the  rail¬ 
road  depot  have  proven  a  great  pleasure  all  the 
Summer  and  Autumn.  They  are  silent  re¬ 
minders  of  the  Rural’s  kindness  to  its  read¬ 
ers.  E.  F.  Y. 

Vermont. 

North  Ferrisburg,  Addison  Co.— Of  the 
Rural  seeds,  the  corn  was  mostly  too  late; 
considerable  of  it  got  ripe,  but  it  is  of  little 
value  for  us  here:  the  produce  of  one  stalk,  a 
cross  between  dent  and  Hint,  I  thiuk  of  try¬ 
ing  further.  The  Prince  Humbert  Tomatoes 
varied;  one  plant  produced  quite  large,  nice 
tomatoes;  the  others  were  small  and  of  little 
value.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  produced 
finely;  the  other  mildewed  badly.  The 
Flageolet  Beaus  made  a  poor  show  beside  the 
Golden  Wax.  The  Garden  Treasures  produced 
many  choice  Howers.  l.  m.  m. 

Dummerston.  Windham  Co.,  Nov.  17.— The 
Rural  corn  grew  very  rank  and  the  ears 
filled  out,  but  remained  in  the  milk.  Had  the 
season  been  about  a  month  longer  they  might 
have  ripened.  The  beans  did  very  nicely. 
They  are  more  productive  than  any  kind  i 
have  seen.  The  tomatoes  did  splendidly.  The 
Johnson  Grass  did  not  come  up,  though  on 
rich  land  and  raked  in.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Pea  did  fairly;  Carter's  Strategem  did  not 
come  up.  The Gardeu  Treasures  did  well.  A 
neighbor  planted  one  seventh  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes  ou  the  Rural  plan,  and  got  .50 
bushels  from  it.  He  hilled  them  up  instead  of 
using  level  culture.  He  said  that  he  got  more 
that  way  than  he  did  the  old  way.  He  thinks 
that  he  would  have  got  more  still  if  he  had 
followed  the  Rural  plan  exactly.  Crops  are 
generally  good  here,  especially  corn. 


c.  v.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thennme 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  lr  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  A  sk  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.] 

OSIER  WILLOW  CULTURE. 

S.  P  (1.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. — How  should  the 
Osier  Willow  be  cultivated? 

Ans. — The  extent  of  the  industry  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  estimated  from  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  taken  from  the  last  census  report:  Num¬ 
ber  of  establishments  for  manufacturing  wil¬ 
low  ware,  304;  of  these  195  were  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  Hands  employed, 
3,119;  wages  paid,  $657,405.  Value  of  mate¬ 
rial  used,  $867,031,  and  value  of  product 
$1,992,851.  Most  of  the  business  is  at  present 
conducted  iu  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  best  location  for  willow  culture  would  be 
on  deep  soil  near  a  stream.  Charles  Downing 
describes  bis  ideal  location  as  a  "natural 
meadow  composed  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
and  earthy  matter,  uot  so  adhesive  as  to  be  of 
difficult  tillage,  with  a  stream  running 
through,  by  which  it  might  be  occasionally 
overflowed.”  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
plowed  and  mellowed.  The  cuttings,  about 
12  iuches  long  aud  as  large  as  one's  linger,  are 
stuck  into  the  ground  so  that  about  two  inches 
appear  above  the  surface.  They  are  placed 
at  intervals  of  one  foot  iu  rows  three  feet 
apart.  This  permits  ample  space  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  is  necessary  until  the  shoots  are 
large  enough  to  thoroughly  shade  the  ground. 
The  cuttings  from  the  first  year’s  growth  are 
of  little  >alue;  those  from  the  second  are  bet¬ 
ter,  but  three  years  of  growth  are  ueeessary 
to  develop  perfect  cuttings.  Cuttings  from 


lantations  near  the  factories  are  simply  cut 
and  dried,  sold  before  being  peeled.  It  was 
reported  last  year  that  the  market  had  been 
overstocked,  Tbe  price  of  cuttings  had  been 
reduced  from  $30  to  $20  per  ton,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  over  production.  The  business 
will  undoubtedly  pay  better  in  the  future,  as 
the  demand  for  willowware  mu9t  increase. 
Tn  the  older  countries  baskets  and  hampers 
take  the  places  of  boxes  to  a  great  extent. 
This  result  will  follow  here  as  our  lumber 
supply  decreases. 

SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

J.  B.,  Warren,  It.  I. — 1.  Instead  of  the 
other  seeds  of  the  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
would  the  Rural  send  me  one  Calico  Potato? 
2.  Is  the  scab  on  potatoes  produced  by  a  worm 
of  by  a  fungous  growth,  or  by  both?  3. 
Would  lime  be  a  preventive;  4.  Would  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
smooth  potatoes?  5.  Will  anything  prevent 
scab  on  old  ground '/ 

Ans. — L.  It  would  not  be  just  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers.  Should  we  have  a  favorable  season 
next  year,  we  hope  to  distribute  this  valuable 
early  potato,  which  originated  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  2.  Both.  That  is  now  our  belief.  At 
the  Rnral  Grounds  it  is  generally  produced  by 
the  wire-worm.  In  places  where  there  are 
no  wire-worms,  the  scab  exists  and  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  a  fungus.  3.  We  do  uot 
know  whether  lime  would  destroy  the  fungus 
or  not.  Lime  may  he  applied  with  fertilizers. 
4.  Our  potatoes  raised  with  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  (of  which  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash 
is  a  chief  ingredient)  are  al  ways  smoother  than 
those  raised  with  farm  manure.  The  latter 
attracts  the  wire- worm  (lulus);  the  fertilizer 
repels  it.  5.  Our  experiments  last  year  tend 
to  show  that  flowers  of  sulphur  will  repel  the 
wire-worm.  The  sulphur  was  spread  upon  thi? 
pieces  of  five  or  six  different  kiuds.  All  were 
smooth  and  clean.  Others  without  sulphur 
were  generally  more  or  less  scabby. 

AN  UNFRUITFUL  ORCHARD. 

W.  H.  IT.  T.,  Loyansport,  Ind. — l.  I  have 
an  orchard  on  rolling  land  with  a  stiff  clay 
soil,  and  a  sand  and  gravel  subsoil;  the 
trees  grow  nicely  but  do  not  bear;  what 
shall  I  do  with  it?  2.  What  is  the  best 
manure  for  apple  trees?  3.  Are  coal  ashes 
of  any  value  for  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  tell  from  such  mea¬ 
gre  data.  It  may  not  be  old  enough.  The 
trees  muy  be  planted  too  closely.  The  vari¬ 
eties  may  not  be  bearing  kinds.  The  soil 
should  produce  good  trees  and  plenty  of 
fruit,  were  there  not  something  amiss;  but  we 
are  by  no  means  omniscient.  Wo  will  have 
to  know  more  of  the  conditions  before  we 
can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  2.  This  de¬ 
pends  on  circumstances— much  upon  the 
soil;  something  on  varieties.  Barnyard 
manure  is  good  unless  the  trees  are  already 
making  too  much  wood  growth.  Potash 
may  be  deficient;  so  may  phosphoric  acid. 
We  suggest  some  experiments;  put  bone 
flour  around  a  few  trees;  potash  around  a 
few,  barnyard  manure  around  a  few.  aud 
then  around  a  few  put  a  mixture  of  each 
two,  aud  of  all  three.  Mark  them,  and 
carefully  watch  the  results.  3.  We  thiuk 
ashes  worth  applying  when  you  have  them 
handy.  Ou  some  soils  the  minerals  they  con¬ 
tain  do  good. 

KEEPING  CELERY. 

.1  Subscriber,  Fleet  ville.  Pa. — 1.  When 
should  celery  be  housed?  2.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  keeping  it  for  winter  use* 

ANS  — 1.  At  any  time  before  it  freezes  hard 
enough  to  kill  the  loaves;  up  to  that  time,  tbe 
later  the  better.  2.  It  may  be  packed  iu  sand 
iu  a  cold  cellar;  it  may  l«?  stored  in  treuches 
iu  the  garden,  the  trenches  being  as  deep  as 
the  celery  is  tall,  and  after  planting  the  celery 
in  them  close  together,  cover  the  whole  with 
boards,  and  over  these  put  litter  or  leuves  so 
deep  that  the  celery  will  uot  freeze.  The  best 
way  we  have  ever  tried  is  to  pack  it  close  to¬ 
gether,  standing  upright  in  boxes,  haviug  the 
bottom  of  the  box  for  some  four  or  more  inches 
iu  hight,  water  tight,  and  with  holes  bored  so 
that  the  water  can  never  get  higher  than  that. 

A  little  dirt  should  be  left  on  the  roots  wheu 
transplanting,  aud  enough  water  should  be 
always  kept  in  the  box  to  keep  the  plants  fresh 
and  growing.  The  cooler  the  cellar,  if  the 
celery  does  not  freeze,  the  better. 


Miscellaneous. 

It.  F.  IF.,  Olympia,  Wash.  Ter. — 1.  I  find 
on  my  apple  trees  a  kind  of  little  scale 
about  one  eighth  of  au  inch  long,  curved  a  little 
aud  taperiug  to  a  point  at  one  eud;  nearly  of 
the  same  color  as  the  bark ;  what  are  they !  2. 
Are  they  liable  to  become  seriously  injurious 
aud  what  will  exterminate  them? 

Ans. — 1.  They  are  Oyster-Shell  Bark  Lice, 
common  iu  some  orchards  and  on  trees  not 
over-vigorous.  2.  Unless  checked  they  ure 
liable  to  become  so  thick  as  to  injure  the  tree 
and  curtail  its  fruitfulness.  The  treatment 


is  to  wash  the  trees  on  the  trunk  and  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  limbs,  in  June,  with  a  strong 
solution  of  cnnstic  potash  or,  better,  soda, 
using  a  stiff  brush  and  rnbbiog  them  well.  At 
this  time  tbe  scale  is  loose  and  the  young  are 
migrating,  and  they  are  easily  killed.  At  other 
times  the  wash  will  do  some  good,  but  is  not 
so  effectual. 

C.  H.  B.,  Pemberton,  X.  J. — 1.  Wbat  is  the 
best  hook  on  soiling?  2.  Will  soiling  pay  ?  8 
Could  a  man  pay  $7,000  for  50  acres  of  good 
land,  with  good  buildings  and  on  which  nine 
head  of  cattle  have  been  well  kept?  4.  Do 
bees  pay,  and  on  what  can  I  make  most  money 
on  a  farm  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  work  devoted  to  this 
subject  exclusively.  2.  It  will  pay  on  high- 
priced  laud,  as  it  easily  thribbles,  if  it  does 
not  quadruple,  the  capacity  of  the  land  for 
keeping  stock  and  raising  crops.  8.  Very 
much  depends  upon  the  man.  Some  men 
would  go  on  to  such  a  farm  and  get  rapidly 
rich:  others  would  starve  to  death.  Much 
also  depends  upon  the  locality  and  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Such  a  place  with  soiling  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  hrau,  oil  meal,  etc.,  should  keep  not 
less  than  40  cows,  besides  leaving  plenty  of 
laud  for  other  crops:  and  40  cows  well  kept, 
if  first  class  butter  is  made,  should  pay  at 
least  $5,000.  There  are  in  farming  other  spec¬ 
ialties  that  may  be  worked  to  pay  largely, 
hut  the  man  must  know  his  business  at  first 
and  then  make  a  constant  study  of  it  after¬ 
ward.  4,  See  what  Mr.  Doolittle  says  in 
Rural  of  November  7th.  page  747.  He  knows 
what  he  talks  about,  and  from  this  figure  for 
yourself  whether  they  pay  or  not.  We  can't 
tell  what  has  most  money  for  you  with  so 
little  knowledge  of  you  and  your  surround¬ 
ings. 

C.  B.  IF.,  Westfield,  X.  .7.-1.  Where  can  I 
get  the  horse  shoe  which  you  say  goes  off  and 
on  like  a  man’s  shoes!  2.  Would  they  injure 
the  foot  if  worn  from  five  to  10  hours  a  day? 
3.  Does  the  grass  growing  on  salt-meadows, 
called  "salt-hay,”  make  any  more  valuable 
manure  than  bog  ferns  and  weeds  from  fresh¬ 
water  marshes? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  think  they  are  yet  iu 
the  market,  or  for  sale  by  any  one.  2.  We 
tbink  not:  although  we  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  putting  shoes  on  in  this  way  for  permanent 
use.  3  Not  as  good,  though  neither  of  them 
makes  very  valuable  manure— very  little,  if 
any,  more  valuable  than  muck.  The  principal 
value  of  either  would  be  as  a  mulch,  or,  if  put 
into  the  soil,  for  the  mechanical  effect. 

C.  1/.  O.,  De  Forest,  Ind. — 1.  When  is  the 
proper  time  to  plant  grape  seed?  2.  Can  the 
Delaware  be  successfully  grown  in  the  latitude 
of  Southern  Indiana?  8.  Do  you  consider  the 
Jefferson  Grape  a  first-class  variety?  4.  Where 
can  1  get  a  book  giving  the  names  of  different 
varieties  of  fruit? 

Ans. — Now.  Plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes 
in  the  house  or  in  drills  out-of-doors.  2.  We 
think  uot.  The  Delaware  does  not  thrive 
really  well  in  uny  part  of  the  State.  3.  Yes', 
indeed.  The  quality  is  superb.  It  is,  however, 
late  in  ripening  aud  succeeds  only  here  and 
there.  4.  There  is  no  book  published  that 
gives  the  names  up  to  this  time.  Downing’s 
Fruits  of  America  comes  the  nearest.  It 
003ts  $‘>,  andean  be  obtained  of  the  American 
News  Company,  this  city. 

J.  W.  M. ,  South  Cameron,  X.  V. — 1.  How 
deep  should  sod  or  stubble  on  clay  land,  be 
plowed  ?  2.  How  deep  should  the  ground  be 
harrowed  for  spring  grain?  4.  How  deep 
should  spring  grain  be  sown?  4.  How  deep 
should  commercial  fertilizers  lie  harrowed  in? 
5,  la  it  best  to  roll  spring  graiu  immediately 
aftersowing  or  after  the  grain  is  up?  ti.  How 
mauy  bushels  of  oats  or  barley  should  be  sow  n 
per  acre?  7.  Is  the  "Acme”  Pulveriztug  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  a  good  im¬ 
plement  to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil? 

Ans. — -l  That  depends  in  part  upon  the  soil. 
We  should  plow  as  deep  as  practicable  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  subsoil  much.  2.  Two 
inches.  8  One  inch.  4.  One  inch  will  answer. 
C.  Immediately  after  sowiug.  0.  One  and  a 
half  ou  good  soil ;  from  two  to  three  ou  poorer 
soil.  7,  Yes.  indeed. 

Pioneer,  Touchwood  Hilts,  Out. — 1.  You 
advised  last  year  to  use  copperas  to  soak  seed 
grains,  to  prevent  small  birds  from  eating 
them ;  it  was  effectual  so  far,  but  it  did  not 
prevent  their  pulliug  aud  eating  the  "braird” 
aud  thus  destroying  all  chances  of  a  crop; 
what  will  prevent  that?  2.  What  is  the  easi¬ 
est,  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of  utterly 
destroying  them?  Either  1  or  they  must  leave 
here. 

Ans. — 1.  Shootiug  them  is  the  only  way  we 
know,  as  auy  application  to  the  seed  does  uot 
affect  the  growing  shoot.  2.  We  can  only 
suggest,  the  use  of  some  sort  of  grain,  of 
which  they  ure  fond,  soaked  quite  soft  in  a 
solution  of  arsenic,  or  dusting  it  with  Paris- 
graeu  af,ter  soakiug. 

IF.  S.)  Richmond,  Fa. — What  is  the  rule 


for  calculating  the  number’  of  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  in  a  crib  or  bin  containing  ears? 

Ans  — Multiply  length  by  breadth,  aud  the 
product  by  depth.  This  will  give  the  cubic 
contents  in  feet.  Multiply  this  prodnet  by 
four,  and  point  off  the  right  figure  as  a  deci¬ 
mal;  or,  in  other  words,  divide  by  10,  this 
will  be  approximately  correct  iu  bushels. 
Double  the  answer  for  bushels  of  vegetables, 
or  if  heaped  measure  is  sought  with  vegeta¬ 
bles,  subtract  one- fifth  of  the  product. 

Mrs.  M.  IF.,  Sejfner,  Fla. — 1.  What  two 
varieties  of  blackberry  will  do  well  so  far 
south  as  this'  2.  Of  whom  can  I  get  the  true 
Lucretia  Dewberry? 

Ans.— 1.  We  doubt  if  any  will  do  well  in 
Florida.  Try  the  Kittatinny.  2.  Of  Albert¬ 
son  &  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind. ;  also  of  Hale 
Bros,,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Try  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  of  Augusta.  Ga. 

J.  P.  CL,  North  Blenheim,  X.  II — I.  How 
can  I  best  utilize  summer  grass  seed?  2. 
Should  it  be  scalded  or  ground  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  bestttse  would  be  for  chicken 
food.  It  may  also  be  mixed  with  corn  as  cat¬ 
tle  food,  2.  It  should  be  mixed  with  other 
grain,  and  ground  pretty  fine, 

./.  IF,  L..  Norton,  Fan. — Where  can  I  get 
the  genuine  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  as 
sent  out  by  the  Rural  several  years  ago? 

Ans  — Of  Thorburn  &  Co,,  N.  Y.;  James 
J.  II.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  Hiram 
Sibley  &  Co. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DISCUSSION. 


P.  S  S.,  Nelson,  Pa. — A  late  Farmers’ 
Club  told  howto  cure  warts  on  a  horse;  here 
is  my  way.  which  is  simple  and  sure:— Rub  on 
fresh  lard  once  a  clay. 

E.  D.  D.,  Ghana,  III. — Various  remedies 
for  the  cabbage  worm  have  been  given  in  the 
Rural;  the  following  is  a  sure  one: — When 
the  heads  begin  to  form,  throw  some  earth  on 
them.  Repeat  this  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
adhering  earth  will  keep  the  pests  off. 

G.  E.  C.t  HoRNKLLxvrLLR.  N.  Y.— In  the 
Rural  of  OcL  24th,  you  mentioned  the  fact 
of  digging  6X  poands  of  potatoes  from  one 
hill.  That  is  a  good  yield  certainly ;  but  I  did 
a  little  better,  I  dug  in  my  field,  after  field 
culture,  one  hill  of  White  Star  Potatoes  that 
contained  17  tubers,  which  weighed  8%  pounds, 
and  exhibited  them  at  two  fairs.  They  were 
grown  on  new  land.  Potatoes  are  rotting 
badly  in  this  section. 

P.  H  J.,  Hamhontox,  N.  J.— There  is  no 
recognized  breed  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
or  Wyandottes,  though  by  selecting  the  lights 
est-colored,  several  parties  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  them  white  in  color.  At  the  poultry' 
shows  they  are  classed  as  sports.  Anyone  can,  in 
a  few  seasons,  succeed  in  breeding  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Wyandottes  nearly  white  by  careful 
selection.  I  believe  a  Prof,  Tucker,  of  Alden, 

N.  Y.,  claims  to  have  some. 

E.  D.  G  ,  Ash burnham.  Mass.— I  am  moved 
to  say  a  word  of  commendation  regarding 
your  valuable  paper.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
most  strictly  upright,  downright,  outright 
honest  paper  we  have.  You  seem  to  aim  to 
give  us  the  truth,  uot  only  when  you  can  add 
"we  told  you  so;”  but  just  the  same  when  you 
find  lasall  mortals  must  now  and  then,;  that 
you  have  made  a  mistake  aud  have  been  in 
error.  You  set  au  example  other  editors  and 
publishers  would  do  well  to  follow.  There  is 
one  thing  more  iu  which  I  wish  the  Rural 
might  be  first  to  help  the  farmer,  and  that  is 
iu  compelling  seedsmen  to  give  correct  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  varieties  of  seeds  or  plants 
they  offer,  and  this  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me 
it  might  be  done.  Let  each  agricultural  paper 
have  a  department  in  which  subscribers  can 
give,  in  a  very  few  words,  their  experience 
with  any  new  seed,  telling  where  it  was  ob¬ 
tained.  L  believe  such  a  course  as  this,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  for  two  or  three  years,  would  oblige 
seedsmeu  to  tell  the  truth. 

R.  N.-Y. — Seedsmen  are  often  condemned 
unjustly.  We  have  constant  dealings  with 
them  necessarily,  and  our  experience  is  that 
they  endeavor  to  do  the  best  they' can,  and  this 
from  self-interest,  if  from  no  higher  motive. 
Seedsmen  can  uot,  as  a  rule,  or  do  not  find  it 
profitable  to  test  novelties  before  they  are 
offered  for  sale,  The  introducer’s  or  originat¬ 
or’s  account  is  often  accepted  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  follows  in  many  cases. 

There  are  disreputable  people  in  all  occu¬ 
pations. 

Cost mv siGA.Tto.Ns  Rkpkivbd  for  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday.  Novkmbkr  28, 18SS. 

C.  M.  O- — W  T.  W. — W.  K.  S..  we  do  uot  know 
him  —  J.  B.-A.  L.  B.-O,  D.— M.  W.-F.-C.  M  G.— J. 
C.  M.-C.  M.  O.— TL  G.— L  G.  M.  S.,  thanks.— T.  E.  Sb— 

J.  B.  L,— F.  B.  U.—  J.  H.  B.— W.  J.  B  .  thanks.— M.  K. 
B.  Jr.— H,  G.  C  ,  will  write.— D.  P.  T.— G.  B.  F  — 

K.  K.  S.-K.  W.-.I.  O  R.-G.  C.  R,  -C.  W.  G-G.  B. 
W.-O.  J.  IL-L.  T5.  JL— J.  N.  M.— F.  O.-M.  B.  H.— 

O. — J  H.  H.,  thanks.  —  W.  H.  N.,  pears  received' 
thanks.  J.  D.  O.  B.— C.  O.  Sb— E.  W.— W.  M.  B.— 
E.  H.,  thunks.  -C.  M.  G.-H.  E.W.-A.-D.  P.  L.-F.  H. 
R.-F.  F.-G.M.H.-C  F.  C.-R.  P.  MoN. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  5  1S85 

Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tale 
the  trouble  to  write  us  to  “ stop ”  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term,  except  by 
oversight ,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 

Ouu  Blackberry  Special  will  be  dated 
December  19th.' The  illustrations  from 
nature,  will  be  those  of  Early  Harvest, 
Taylor’s  Prolific  and  Wilson  Jr.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  all  the  other  leading  varieties, 
have  appeared  in  this  Journal  from  time 
to  time. 


Next  week  we  propose  to  place  before 
our  readers  carefully  prepared  portraits 
of  a  croBs-bred  pea,  originating  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  And  we  propose  also  to 
tell  our  readers  how  easy  it  is  to  cross 
peas  if  one  does  but  kuow  bow.  though, 
previously  it  may  have  seemed  impossible. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  Years  has, 
among  farm  journals,  stood  alone  in  its 
advocacy  of  seedling  cultivation  for 
farmers  and  gardeners.  But  this  advo¬ 
cacy  is  now  bearing  fruit,  as  hundreds, 
not  to  say  thousands,  of  our  readers  are 
raising  potatoes  from  seed,  and  grapes, 
currants,  raspberries  and  larger  fruits. 
Crossing  flowers  a  few  years  ago  was 
deemed  something  beyond  the  average 
farmer,  but  its  simplicity  is  now  becom¬ 
ing  known.  The  advantage  of  selecting 
the  parents  of  fruits  is  just  exactly  as 
important  as  selecting  the  parents  of  farm 
animals.  Is  it  not  ? 


It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  so 
many  instances  of  lively  progress  in 
Southern  agriculture.  The  Forestry  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  on  the  10th,  17th,  and 
18th  of  next  month,  at  Funiak  Springs, 
Fla.,  is  a  pleasing  indication  of  increased 
interest  in  forestry  preservation  in  that 
section.  Already* a  great  deal  of  wauton 
injury  has  been  done  to  Southern  forests; 
but  there  still  remain  there  splendid 
tracts  of  timber,  the  proper  management 
of  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  increasing  population.  At  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Congress  many  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  science  of  forestry  will  be 
present  from  the  North,  besides  a  number 
of  delegates  specially  appointed  to  attend 
by  the  Forestry  Congress  lately  in  session 
at  Boston.  The  subject  of  forestry  is  of 
vast  interest  to  the  ent  ire  couutry,  and  to  no 
other  class  is  it  of  greater  importance  than 
to  our  farmers. 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay  proposes  a 
law  to  prevent  newspapers  from  publish¬ 
ing  the  details  of  suicides,  under  severe 
penalties  -$250  fine  for  the  first  offense, 
and  $500,  with  four  months1  imprisonment 
for  the  second.  Evidence  amply  proves 
that  the  publication  of  details  of  suicides 
acts  as  a  stimulus  and  furnishes  a  motive  for 
other  suicides,  and  the  object  of  the  law  is 
to  prevent  this  evil.  But  why  should  the 
conscientious  law-makers  of  Uruguay  stop 
at  suicides  when  so  much  other  criminal 
news  is  permitted  to  be  published,  which 
must  be  equally  suggestive?  What  a 
dearth  of  “news”  in  our  newspapers,  if 
all  the  foul,  prurient,  contaminating  de¬ 
tails  of  crimes,  scandals,  and  atrocities 
were  prohibited!  But  would  not  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
their  chances  of  happiness  here  and  here¬ 
after  be  thereby  vastly  improved? 


FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 


We  have  placed  it  within  the  means  of 
every  one  of  our  subscribers  to  obtain  the 
following  new  varieties  of  small  fruits,  all 
of  which  have  been  tested,  or  are  being 
tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds  : 

For  one  new  subscriber,  eight  Jewell 
Strawberry  plants  from  the  originator  ; 
or  one  Poughkeepsie  Red  or  Ulster  Co., 
Prolific,  or  six  plants  of  the  new  Golden 
Queen  Raspberry,  or  one  dozen  of  the 
Marlboro  Raspberry,  or  three  plants  of 
the  Earkart  Ever-bearing  Raspberry,  or 
one  dozen  of  the  Itnucocas.  For  TWO  new 
Subscribers  we  will  send  one  strong,  two 
year-old-vine  of  the  Niagara  Grape — all 
from'tbo  originators. 


CALL  THINGS  BY  THEIR  NAMES. 


That  was  a  good  idea  advanced  by 
Father  Cleary  at  the  Temperance  meeting 
in  Philadelphia.  He  said  people  should 
use  a  new  term  in  speaking  of  the  right 
to  sell  liquor.  He  proposed  “penalty” 
as  being  a  much  better  word  than  “license” 
In  this  way  the  liquor  dealer  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  one  who  pays  a  fine  for  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime.  With  the  other  definition, 
his  business  is  rendered  legitimate,  which 
is  what  temperance  people  seek  to  avoid. 
It.  pays  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  to  say  what  we  mean.  People  are 
often  bewildered  by  a  collection  of  big 
words.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  country  doctor  who  recommended  a 
sudorific  febrifuge  for  bis  patient.  The 
sick  man  was  a  Tittle  frightened  at  the 
name  for  a  time.  When  themedteine  was 
brought  he  examined  it  carefully.  At  the 
first  taste  he  exclaimed — “  ’T’aint  nuthin’ 
but  lemonade  with  gum-arabic  in 
it.”  At  a  Farmers’  Institute  in  a  Western 
State,  an  excellent  article  on  stock  feed¬ 
ing  was  read.  The  writer  was  criticised  for 
not  taking  the  value  of  the  manure  into 
account.  He  said  it  had  been  omitted 
because  he  considered  it  no  subject  to 
bring  before  such  a  meeting.  Let  us  have 
done  with  such  false  modesty. 


Personal. 


Several  new  advertising  patrons 
have  asked  us  for  a  sworn  statement  that 
we  issue  over  250, 000  copies  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  November  14,  since  the 
rates  for  advertising  are  but  ten  cents  per 
line  more  than  the  usual  rates. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  misrepresent  its  circulation.  Our 
books,  and  paper  and  printers’  bills  are 
open  to  the  examination  of  all  interested 
persons.  Here  is  the  sworn  statement  as 
to  the  November  14  edition : 

‘City  and  Count u  of  New  York: 

“'This  is  to  certify  that  the  number  of  copies  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  of  the  RURAL  Nkw-Yorkkb  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1885,  Is  over  290.000. 

"E.  S.  Cabman, 

"J.  S.  Woodward.” 

“Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day 
of  November,  1885. 

“W.  E.  Carpenter.  Notary  Public, 

"New  York  County.” 

The  circulation  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  until  June  1st,  1886,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
weekly  farm  journal  in  America.  We 
respectfully  solicit  any  of  our  contempor¬ 
aries,  who  are  so  inclined,  to  invalidate 
this  claim — they  to  examine  our  bills,  we 
to  examine  theirs,  and  the  result  to  be 
conspicuously  published  in  both  papers. 
What  our  circulation  will  be  after  the  1st 
of  June  is,  of  course,  problematical.  We 
are  certainly  striving  in  every  fair-minded, 
liberal  way  to  increase  it  as  compared  with 
the  present  year,  during  which  it  has  been 
larger  than  during  any  other  year  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  existence. 

We  respectfully  ask  all  our  friends  to 
aid  in  this  good  work,  if,  indeed,  they  so 
consider  it. 

- *  * »  -  -  - 

WE  WANT 

a  large  number  of  sketches  for  1886  from 
our  readers,  for  which  we  propose  to  pay 
our  regular  price  for  such  matter,  as  the 
illustrations  appear  in  these  columns.  It 
matters  not  bow  rudely  the  sketches  arc 
drawn,  if  only  our  artist  can  understand 
them  and  the  descriptions  which  ac¬ 
company  them.  The  sketches  desired  are 
those  of  any  contrivances  whatever  which 
will  save  labor  or  promote  economy  or 
comfort,  whether  for  man  or  beast.  For 
the  farm,  garden,  orchard  ;  for  the  bam, 
stable,  shed,  corn  crib,  carriage  house, 
tool-house,  granary;  for  the  pig  pen, 
poultry  yard,  poultry  house,  chicken  coop; 
for  the  sheep,  cattle,  swine;  for  the  house, 
kitchen,  laundry;  for  wells,  pumps,  well- 
houses,  ice-houses,  we  want,  sketches  for 
illustrations.  We  want  sketches  and  plans 
of  farm  houses,  dairy  houses,  aud  all  sorts 
of  farm  buildings;  of  every  sort  of  tool  or 
implement  used  in  country  life;  of  any¬ 
thing,  in  short,  which  may  help  in  any 
way  the  farmer,  the  farmer’s  wife  or 
children,  and  all  who  work  the  soil  either 
for  pleasure  or  profit.  Go  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  see  if  they  can  not  help  you;  see 


if  they  have  nothing  upon  their  premises 
which  you  would  like,  and  which  you 
think  would  be  worthy  of  being  illustrated 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  do  not 
ask  or  expect  artistic  sketches  or  good 
writing.  We  only  ask  for  legible  writing 
and  for  sketches  which  may  readily  be 
understood.  Photographs  of  any  of  the 
above  will  be  acceptable. 

- »»« - 

RAILROAD  WRECKING. 

The  bonds  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railroad,  held  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  were  offered  for  sale  the 
other  day.  The  New  York  capitalists 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  Russell  Sage  and  others 
equally  wealthy.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
among  them,  made  the  highest  bid;  but 
the  bonds  were  sold  to  a  Boston  syndicate 
at  a  lower  figure.  The  New  Yorkers  at 
once  protested.  Governor  Robinson  of 
Massachusetts,  after  meeting  his  Council, 
wrote  a  letter  in  explanation,  in  which  he 
declares  that  the  extensive  inti  rests  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  large  tracts  of  laud 
along  the  line,  and  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people  demanded  the  utmost  caution 
that  the  bonds  should  not  pass  into  the 
“ownership  of  speculators  who  would  act 
more  for  their  own  private  enrichment 
than  for  the  advantage  and  security  of  the 
State  and  her  people.” 

Field  and  Sage  had  been  for  some 
years  directors  of  the  road,  and 
both  had  advocated  the  “freezing  out” 
of  the  unsecured  creditors.  They  wanted 
the  road  to  lose  money,  so  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  bondholders,  failing  to  get  the  inter¬ 
est  on  their  investment,  could  foreclose, 
wipe  out  all  other  debts  and  interests,  re- 
•organize,  and  have  “an  opportunity  to 
make  money.”  With  much  justice  the 
Governor  says:  “The  State  would  surely 
and  properly  condemn  the  action  of  the 
officials  who  should  knowingly  connive 
at  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  her  treasury 
at  the  price  o’f  the  wreck  and  and  ruin  of 
the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  road.” 
What  can  be  thought  of  the  character  of 
the  nabobs  who,  from  the  most  selfish 
motives,  would  plot  the  ruin  of  so  many 
inuoeent  persons!  Yet  such  railroad 
wrecking  is  a  common  and  legitimate 
practice  of  capitalists  all  over  the  country, 
and  some  of  the  most  successful  wreckers 
have  been  honored  with  high  public 
offices  and  all  of  them  are  foremost  among 
the  capitalists  of  the  land ! 


A  CHANCE  FOR  FARMERS. 


For  a  long  time  the  papers  of  the 
Country  have  been  boasting  of  the  great 
political  power  of  the  farmers.  Most  of 
them  have  treated  the  subject  iu  a  some¬ 
what  abstract  manner.  This  power  has 
been  pointed  out,  but  few  points  have 
been  disclosed  where  it  could  be  used 
with  effect.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  farmers  can  make  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt  in  a  piactical  manner.  If  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  are 
ever  to  be  prohibited  or  regulated,  it 
must  be  done  at  once.  The  proceedings 
of  the  recent  Butter  Cheese  and  Egg  Con¬ 
vention  Clearly  defined  the  position  of 
the  supporters  and  enemies  of  “bogus 
butter.”  A  few  mauufactureis  are  grow¬ 
ing  immensely  rich  at  t  he  business,  and 
eveiy  cent  of  their  profit  is  taken  direct  ¬ 
ly  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  farmer.  Not 
only  is  the  production  of  legitimate  butter 
seriously  interfered  with,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  cheapen  the  manufacture  of 
the  bogus  article,  and  introduce  the  most 
disgusting  and  positively  unhealthy  in¬ 
gredients.  The  oleomargarine  men  have 
become  so  bold  that  they  even  dare  to 
enter  a  dairy  convention  and  argue  in 
favor  of  their  stuff.  It  is  time  now  .  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  This  is  a  question 
for  farmers  to  settle.  No  one  will  fight 
their  battles  for  them.  Let  strong  and 
vigorous  petitions  commanding  represen¬ 
tatives  to  wovk  for  a  law  that  shall  pro¬ 
tect  pure  butter,  be  circulated  iu  every 
farming  community.  Let  every  Grange, 
every  Farmers’.Club,  every  man  who  owns  a 
cow  sec  to  it  that  these,  petitions  are  signed. 
Congress  will  never  uare  to  refuse  the 
petitions  of  7,000,000  farmers.  A  law  can 
be  formulated  that  will  protect  the  dairy¬ 
man.  Bring  millions  of  voters  against  the 
greasy  dollars  of  oleomargarine.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  nu  mbers  of  our  national  con¬ 
gress  arc  elected  from  districts  ^where 
farmers  have  a  majority.  Two  thirds  of 
our  State  Legislatures  are  controlled  by  the 
votes  of  farmers.  They  have  a  chance  to 
perform  practical  work  in  politics.  Will 
they  improve  it  ? 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  CANALS. 

TnE  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
of  this  State,  has  ordered  that  all  the  State 
canals  shall  close  on  December  1  at  mid¬ 
night.  About  200,000  bushels  of  grain 


remain  to  be  forwarded  from  Oswego  by 
canal,  however,  and  Superintendent  Stra- 
hau  has  been  urgently  requested  not  to 
close  the  canals  officially  until  December 
7.  The  canals  of  New  York  State  are  of 
vast  importance  as  a  check  on  railroad 
extortion.  The  chief  beneficiaries,  how¬ 
ever,  arc  not  the  fanners  and  merchants 
of  the  interior  of  this  State,  as  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  too  far  from  the 
canals  to  be  benefited  by  them;  but 
the  merchants  of  this  city,  and  the  form¬ 
ers  and  merchants  of  the  West,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Northwest.  For  about 
eight  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  rates 
of  freight  by  “lake  and  canal,”  between 
the  lake  ports  and  this  city,  are  always 
low  enough  to  prevent  excessive  charges 
on  competing  railroad  lines,  and  all  the 
great  trunk  lines  are  corn peti tors.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  canals  arc  closed,  the  rail¬ 
roads  shoot  up  their  freight  rates  and 
charge  “all  the  traffic  will  bear” — an  ex¬ 
tortioner’s  phrase.  The  farmers  are  the 
chief  sufferers  from  this  policy.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rise  in  freights,  the  great 
flour  mills  of  Minneapolis  have  just  shut 
down,  “knocking  the  stuffing”  tempora¬ 
rily  out  of  the  wheat  markets  in  the 
Northwest.  Even  the  prospect  of  the 
closing  of  the  canals  of  this  State  causes 
a  shrinkage  in  prices  in  far-away  Dakota! 
The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
great  water  route  between  the  seaboard 
and  the  lakes,  is  to  be  discussed  before 
the  next  Legislature.  The  Republican 
State  Convention  declared  in  favor  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  National  Government  to  assist  in 
the  work.  Unless  such  assistance  is  ren¬ 
dered,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  farmers 
of  this  State  will  favor  any  large  appro¬ 
priations  for  a  work  which  benefits  chief¬ 
ly  their  Western  competitors. 


THE  DUTY  OF  WEALTH. 


The  articles  by  Henry  George,  which 
are  appearing  in  inine  of  the  leading 
newspapers,  occasion  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  The  author  is  comparatively  little 
known.  Ilis  books  have  had  a  small  sale 
in  this  country,  though  in  England  they 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  He 
seems  to  be  generally  regarded  here,  by 
those  who  have  not  studied  bis  writings, 
as  a  “crank,”  or  a  man  who  deliberately 
seeks  to  stir  up  a  disturbance  between  la¬ 
bor  and  capital,  without  hope  for  success. 
The  subject  calls  for  a  more  serious  treat¬ 
ment.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  George  are 
undoubtedly  founded  on  a  wrong  pre¬ 
sumption,  but.  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  please  the  ear  and  enlist  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  a  very  large  class  of  unreasoning 
citizens.  It  will  not  answer  to  simply 
call  such  men  “cranks,”  and  then 
conisder  the  matter  settled.  So¬ 
ciety  is  rapidly  dividing  into  three 
classes,  the  very  rich,  the  very  poor,  and 
the  people  of  moderate  circumstances. 
Our  farmers  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
third  class,  while  the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  in  the  gruat  cities.  The  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them  grows  wider  and  wider.  On 
one  side  there  is  contempt,  on  the  other 
bitterness.  In  a  contest  between  them, 
the  poor  would  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain.  Poverty  is  deaf  to 
argumeut;  hunger  cannot  respect  law.  It 
serious  trouble  iu  the  future  is  to  be  pie- 
vented.  steps  must  be  taken  to  dose  up 
the  gulf  between  labor  aud  capital. 
Practical  advances  in  this  direction  must 
come  from  the  rich.  Millions  given  as 
charity  will  not  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  We  do  uot  desire  to  make  our 
country  a  nation  of  beggars.  The  rich 
must  s*et  the  poor  examples  of  manhood, 
honor  and  common  sense.  When  they  do 
this  the  “socialist”  leader  will  disappear. 
Wealth  imposes  a  duty  to  cue’s  country, 
that  cannot  be  shirked.  Wealth  must 
cease  to  be  a  svnomyn  for  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  contempt  for  manual  la¬ 
bor,  be  I  ore  labor  aud  capital  can  be 
brought  together. 

»  ♦ « 

BREVITIES. 


The  rose  that  bears  the  finest  foliage,  ami 
foliage  that  insects  don’t  trouble,  is  the  Ra- 
manas  Rose— Rosa  rugosa. 

We  have  been  eating  the  White  Plutue 
Celery  for  two  weeks.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  value  for  earliness  and  beauty,  it  is 
certainly  neither  bo  tender  nor  so  rich  (nutty, 
sweet)  os  several  other  kinds, 

A  kkw  Sundays  ago  the  pulpit  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  Brooklvu  was  embellished 
with  a  bouquet  made  of  the  stems  and  leaves 
of  the  White  Plume  Celery. 

Thk  Rural  New  Yorker  never  sells  auy 
of  the  Premium*  offered  for  subscribers.  We 
sell  the  Rural  New  Yorker— that  ia  nil. 
We  offer  premiums  ns  pnv  for  those  who  will 
interest  themselves  In  Increasing  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  influence  of  a  journal  that  has  the 
good  of  the  farmer  at  heart  and  earnestly  de 
sires  to! promote  his  interests  in  every  way. 
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CONVENTION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CAT¬ 
TLE  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

[RUBAI.  SPECIAL  REPORT.] 

The  annual  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  and 
the  Garden  City’s  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
entertaining  a  national  convention  united  to 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  cattle  growers  of 
the  United  States  in  aguin  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Nov.  17  and  18,  1885,  for  fheir  third  conven¬ 
tion  there.  Over  250  members,  representative 
meu  in  all  respects,  were  present.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected.  President, 
Maj,  H.  E.  Alvord,  Mountaiuville,  N.  Y. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Smith,  of 
Iowa;  Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Maryland; 
Granville  Stewart,  of  Moutana;  Theodore 
Davis,  of  Dakota;  and  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Jones, 
of  Ohio;  Secretary,  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morrow. 
Champaign,  111  ;  Assistant  Secretaries,  W.  J, 
C.  Dean,  of  Michigan;  Edward  Perry,  of  Ill! 
nuis;  and  Mr,  Clinton  Habbibt,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  addressed  the  convention  on 

“THE  AMERICAN  BEEF  SUPPLY.” 

He  said  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Union 
had  increased  from  17,77S,000  in  1850,  to  not 
far  from  45,000,000,  iu  1885.  They  would  ex¬ 
tend  in  a  solid  colucuu,  12  animals  deep,  across 
the  Union  twice.  They  are  valued  at  not  less 
$1,200,000,000.  Insidious  cattle  plagues  exist, 
and  State  regulations  and  restrictions  have 
caused  much  trouble  duriug  the  past  year  to 
stock -ruisers.  Our  foreign  trade  is  also  annoy¬ 
ingly  restricted.  Sheep  and  hogs  are  likewise 
under  the  ban  nt  borne  and  abroad.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  range  question  is  likewise  desired. 
Breeders  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  andswiue  are 
all  interested.  In  1880  our  railroads  carried 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  tons  of  live¬ 
stock  as  of  cotton.  The  product  of  our  animal 
industry  iu  1884  was  four  times  as  much  as 
the  gross  earnings  of  all  the  railroad  conpan 
ies  iu  the  United  States.  Of  thecorn  crop— the 
greatest  crop  in  this  country — 72  per  cent,  is 
dependent  upon  our  animal  industry  for  a 
market.  There  is  no  other  way  to  use  the 
great  bay  crop;  the  oat  crop  mostly  goes  the 
same  way.  A  contagious  disease  among  the 
animals  will  have  a  double  effect:  It  will 
Increase  the  price  of  meat  aud  other  animal 
products  without  benefiting  anyone,  because  it 
will  he  more  expensive  to  produce  them;  it 
will  also  reduce  the  value  of  the  enormous  corn, 
hay  and  oat  crops  because  they  cannot  be  fed 
to  the  same  advantage. 

There  is  an  impression  throughout  the 
country  that  the  cattle  buslucss  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  far  beyond  what  is  necessary,  or  even 
prudent;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Although 
the  increase  in  cattle  has  been  wonderful,  we 
have  about  the  same  number,  per  one  thous¬ 
and  inhabitants,  wo  had  iu  1850,  aud  leas  than 
we  had  in  1800.  In  1850  there  were  700  cattle 
to  the  1,000  inhabitants;  iu  1800,  814;  in  1880, 
only  710,  aud  it  is  estimated  that  we  have 
only  772  to  the  1,000  at  this  time.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  cattle  with  tho  population  has  only 
been  made  possible  by  the  vustuess  of  our 
Western  territory.  In  the  older  settled  States 
the  number  bus  greatly  decreased.  In  1850 
New  York  had  000  cattle  to  the  1,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  iu  1880  she  had  but  460.  I  u  1850  Con¬ 
necticut  had  575  cattle  to  the  1,000  population; 
iu  1880  she  had  but  880,  Comparing  our 
oldeatr settled  Stales  with  some  European 
countries,  according  to  latest  statistics,  we 
find  New  York  had  4t)u  cattle  to  the  1,000  iu 
habitants;  Connecticut,  880;  Germany,  367; 
France,  806;  Great  Britain  aud  Irelaud,  297. 

THE  BEEF  CONSUMED 

per  annum,  per  capita,  is,  in  the  United 
States,  150  pounds;  iu  Great  Britain,  109;  in 
Deumark,  76;  in  Belgium,  74;  in  France,  70; 
iu  Germany,  06;  iu  Austria,  53;  iu  Greece, 
50;  iu  Holluud,  Spain  and  Portugal,  each,  48; 
In  Russia,  47,  and  in  Italy  ouly  18  pouuds. 
Considering  the  habits  of  our  people  ami  the 
consumption  of  meat  ptr  capita,  New  York 
already  has  a  smaller  beef  supply  tliau  Ger¬ 
many,  and  in  12  years  will  have  uo  greater 
one  thau  Englaud.  Another  reason  why  the 
falling-off  of  the  meat  supply  iu  this  country 
is  a  fact  deserving  of  the  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  iucreusiug  meat  consumption  of 
Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  increased  from 
61  pouuds  per  inhabitant  in  1840,  to  109  in 
1882.  There  is  already  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  cattle  supply  of  Europe.  The  deficiency 
of  1,064,000  tous  in  Great  Britain  (mostly), 
France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  is  met  by  the 
small  surplus  of  207,000  tons  of  Russia 
(mostly),  Austria,  Deumark,  Greece,  Rouma- 
nia.  Holland.  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
There  still  remaius  a  deficiency  of  797,000  tous 
of  meat,  which  must  be  supplied  chietly  by 
America.  The  cattle  business  1r  one  which  of 
necessity  must  bo  of  slow  development,  and 
can  never  be  rapidly  increased,  uo  matter 
how  great  the  necessity.  W  e  have  never  re¬ 


covered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  have 
42  beud  of  cattle  less  to  the  1,000  population 
than  in  1860.  Cattle  plagues  would  be  far 
worse  than  the  war  in  decreasing  the  beef 
supply  of  this  country. 

Any  cause  tending  to  decrease  the  cattle  of 
the  couutry  must  have  a  much  more  serious 
effect  in  the  future  than  could  have  resulted 
at  aoy  time  during  our  past  history.  Much 
land  has  been  turned  from  pasture,  aud  we 
have  a  rapidly  increasing  population.  To 
keep  up  our  present  beef  supply,  we  must  in¬ 
crease  our  stock  of  cattle  to  70,000,000  within 
20  years,  and  to  140.000,000  within  45  years. 

DANGER  FROM  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 
There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Europe  without 
efficient  laws  and  regulations  about  contagious 
diseases  arnoug  live  stock.  Our  best  customer, 
Great  Britain,  slaughters  all  our  animals  at 
her  borders.  Can  we,  as  an  intelligent  people, 
permit  the  cause  of  this  danger  and  this  loss 
to  remain  in  onr  midst,  when  we  can  remove 
it  completely  by  the  expenditure  of  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  sum  that  is  now  annually 
lost f  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
prevented  further  extension  of  contagious 
pleuro  pneumonia  into  the  uninfected  parts 
of  our  country,  although  the  pre-ent  law  does 
not  admit  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  for 
the  suppression  of  the  disease,  even  when  the 
greatest  danger  is  to  be  feared  from  it.  The 
dissemination  of  this  pest  iu  Missouri  and 
Kentucky,  where  a  year  ago  it  threatened  to 
work  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  cattle 
industry,  has  by  vigorous  and  intelligent 
effort  and  favoring  circumstances  been  com¬ 
pletely  checked.  The  contagion  has  been 
stamped  out  in  the  former  State,  as  well  as  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio;  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  eradicating  it  from  Kentucky.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  slaughter  of  infected 
animals  is  the  cheapest  and  shortest  way  of 
ending  the  trouble. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  regard  to  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro-pneumoua,  the  country  at  large 
is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was  a 
year  ago;  but  the  old  centers  of  disease  in  the 
East  remain,  most  of  them  unguarded,  and  no 
oue  can  tell  how  soon  it  may  agaiu  be  carried 
to  the  great  stock- growing  States  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valley  or  the  ranges  of  the  Plains. 
When  it  comes  to  other  diseases,  the  Bureau 
has  neither  the  power,  the  force  of  inspectors, 
nor  the  money  which  would  justify  it  in  tak- 
iug  any  action.  Hog  cholera  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  prevalent  over  the  whole  couutry  during 
the  year,  and  Us  ravages  will  cost  the  uation 
over  $25,000,000.  Why  should  not  we  adopt 
as  vigorous  and  intelligent  measures  for  sup 
pressing  it  here  as  are  in  force  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  as  we  have  12  times  as 
many  animals  that  are  subject  to  it f 

There  are  serious  and  important  questions 
which  a  National  Convention  like  this  may 
consider  with  great  profit  to  their  industry. 

Dr.  Salmon,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aoimal  Industry,  said  there 
were  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  disease  by  commerce  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted.  He  cited  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  relatiug  to  the  authority  of  Congress 
iu  regulating  inter  State  commerce,  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle  and  CUeir  examination 
or  quarantine. 

The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  “The  Necessity  of  Legisla¬ 
tion  Toward  the  Eradication  of  Disease.” 
The  Animal  Industry  Bill  of  1885  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  to 
ward  stamping  out  the  germs  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumouia,  yet  “red  tape”  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  benefit.  He  blamed  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  for  not  using  the  money 
and  tackliug  the  legal  questions  afterward. 
The  convention  applauded  that  conclusion, 
forgetting  the  trouble  Dr.  Loriug  has  had 
with  the  present  Administration. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Griuuell,  of  Iowa,  alluded,  as 
usual,  to  making  political  coffins  for  those 
who  defeated  the  objects  of  tbls  bill.  He  said 
the  convention  should  demaud  a  law  em¬ 
powering  the  Bureau  of  Animal  ludustry  to 
find  out  this  disease,  destroy  tho  animals 
a  til  eted,  and  send  the  bills  to  the  General 
Government. 

FOREIGN  RESTRICTIONS. 

The  whole  question  of  foreigu  restrictions 
hangs  round  the  great  central  point  of  disease. 
With  the  removal  and  stamping  out  of  various 
diseases  which  afflict  cattle  aud  hogs,  these 
restrictions  would  bo  withdrawn.  Iu  Great 
Britain  the  fight  against  disease  has  beeu  loug 
aud  continuous.  Vast  sums  have  been  lost, 
but  from  statistics  we  And  that  year  by  year 
disease  is  successfully  fought.  In  Germany 
there  are  many  well  authenticated  cases  of 
human  beings  dying  from  trichinosis,  noue, 
however,  being  traceable  to  American  pork. 

In  comparing  the  exports  of  live  cattle 
from  the  United  States  with  those  from  Can¬ 
ada,  we  find  thut  the  latter  country  increased 
her  exportations  very  materially  during  the 
your  1884,  while  from  our  own  country  there 


was  a  very  decisive  decrease  in  cattle  exports. 
The  following  figures  show  this  matter  very 
clearly.  The  number  of  animals  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Canada  in  1884,  was 
61,092  cattle.  81,382  sheep  and  75  swine, 
against  53.178  cattle,  94,286  sheep  and  two 
swine,  m  1883.  From  the  United  States,  138,- 
661  cattle,  30,317  sheep,  17  swine  were  im¬ 
ported  in  1884,  against  154,631  cattle,  89,053 
sheep,  and  one  pig,  in  1883. 

Rigid  inspection  of  cargoes  arriving  from 
both  countries  showed  that  the  shipments 
from  Canada  were  entirely  free  from  disease, 
while  from  the  United  States  there  were  de¬ 
tected  six  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  and  one  cargo  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
afflicted  with  foot  and-mouth  disease.  The 
above  statistics  show  very  plainly  that  our 
Government  cannot  present  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  In  regard  to  the  very  arbitrary 
measures  taken  by  Germany,  it  is  clear  that  a 
most  rigid  inspection  of  all  our  hog  products 
should  be  carried  out  to  show  our  good  faith. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
thought  that  money  was  being  used  to  defeat 
legislation  on  contagious  diseases.  After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion,  resolutions  were  carried, 
by  a  close  vote,  to  invite  a  committee  from 
the  Union  Stock-Yards  to  visit  the  convention, 
and  discuss  contagious  diseases. 

LIVE-STOCK  DISEASES. 

The  committee  on  this  subject  reported  by 
Hon.  Thomas  Sturgis,  of  Wyoming.  Of  all 
these  diseases  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia 
has  settled  itself  upon  the  country.  Texas 
fever  is  much  feared ;  but  it  can  be  communi¬ 
cated  only  by  direct  contact,  and  is  not  so 
directly  fatal,  but  is  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  extensive  migration  of  animals  from 
Texas.  Iu  preventing  the  introduction  of 
foreign  diseases,  National  and  State  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary'.  In  case  of  local  outbreaks, 
the  State  Commissions  could  deal  with  the 
disease;  but  great  outbreaks  should  be  dealt 
with  by  Federat  authority.  A  large  appro¬ 
priation  should  be  made.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  should  be  invested  with 
police  powers  and  suitable  sanitary  laws 
should  be  enacted  and  enforced.  The  report 
was  accepted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolu¬ 
tions  in  harmony  with  the  papers  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colman  and  Dr.  Salmon,  reported  that 
because  contagious  diseases  existed  and 
threatened  the  cattle  business  and  the  food 
supply  of  this  country,  a  committee  of  five 
should  be  appointed  to  solicit  and  receive 
money  to  pay  expense  of  presenting  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  legislative  action;  a  committee  to 
work  up  the  people  to  direct  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  ;  a  committee  to  keep  the  public  posted 
about  cattle  diseases;  a  committee  to  persis¬ 
tently  present  the  matter  to  Congress;  for 
provision  for  National  oversight  and  control 
of  cattle  diseases,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  not  less  than  $1  500,000  for  that 
purpose;  for  the  employment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  experts;  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  General  Government  of  a  reason¬ 
able  valuation  (upon  the  basis  of  health)  for 
auimals  slaughtered  on  account  of  disease; 
and,  finally,  that  the  presiding  Officer  and 
Secretary  memorialize  Congress  iu  aid  of  the 
above  measures.  After  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
these  resolutions  were  uuauimously  adopted. 

In  the  second  afternoon,  President  Alvord 
read  a  good  paper  on 

“DAIRYING.” 

This  couutry  is  not  husbanding  its  produc¬ 
tion.  Keeping  and  raising  live  stock  are  the 
salvation  of  impoverished  soils.  Onr  neat 
cattle  represent  half  of  the  capital  invested  iu 
live  stock  on  our  farms,  aud  of  these  one-third 
are  milch  cows.  The  annual  product  of  the 
dairy  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  auimals 
supplying  it,  and  is  tbree  fifths  of  the  entire 
animal  product  of  the  country.  The  Interest 
owes  its  great  advance  to  the  factory  system, 
which  gives  it  commercial  importance.  Priv¬ 
ate  dairying  is  not  gaining  oti  the  factory 
system.  The  export  trade  has  beeu  iujured 
by  bogus  butter  and  skim  milk  cheese,  sold  as 
genuine  products,  aud  for  this  the  dairyman  is 
responsible.  Instead  of  hasty  appeals  for 
legislative  aid,  let  dairymeu  aud  tradesmen 
make  earnest  Individual  efforts.  The  trouble 
is  that  a  very  small  average  of  consumers 
know  what  real  butter  is.  There  is  great 
waste  iu  the  present  plau  of  milk  distribution, 
aud  its  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer  is  three 
cents  per  quart;  while  it  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  that  by  organized  distribution 
its  cost  need  only  be  one  cent  per  quart.  (?) 

The  convention  unanimously’  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  legislation  compelling  manu¬ 
facturers  of  butter  substitutes  and  butter- 
makers  who  use  other  ingredieuts  thau  pure 
milk- cream,  to  so  stamp  or  brand  their  pro¬ 
duct,  as  to  make  it  easily  distinguished 
from  the  real  article. 

THE  BEEF  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Secretary  Morrow  read  a  paper,  by  Mr.  A 


A.  Libby,  on  this  subject.  The  essay  was  ex¬ 
tended  and  interesting.  It  gave  a  history  of 
“meat-preserving  ”  inventions  and  processes. 
Hundreds  of  patents  have  been  issued  for  the 
preservation  of  meat  in  cans.  Meat  canning 
has  revolutionized  the  meat  traffic.  Low  pri¬ 
ces  to  consumers  of  fresh  beef  do  not  neces 
aarily  imply  low  prices  for  the  living  animals. 
By  Baving  waste  the  canner  sells  bis  beef  for 
less  thau  the  local  butcher. 

Representatives  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
and  Board  of  Trade  interests,  who  had  been 
invited  to  meet  with  the  convention,  did  not 
materialize. 

Resolutions  were  passed  requesting  associ¬ 
ations  represented  in  the  convention  to  use 
every  effort  to  cultivate  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  immediate  and  effective  legislation 
iu  the  matter  of  contagious  diseases:  urging 
railroad  companies  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  stock  care;  and  that  the 
association  be  requested  to  memorialize  the 
Governors  of  States  having  no  such  legislation 
to  recommend  to  their  respective  Legislatures 
that  they  pass  proper  laws  authorizing  the 
appointment  of  sanitary  boards,  composed  of 
practical  agriculturists  and  men  engaged  in  the 
control  of  the  administration  of  all  State  laws 
for  the  extermination  of  contagious  auimals. 
and  who  shall  co-operate  with  the  officers  of 
the  National  Government  in  the  execution  of 
existing  or  future  laws  on  this  subject. 

I)r.  Hopkins  then  submitted  a  report  from 
the  convention  of  veterinarians,  embodying 
their  views  on  the  subject. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  and  forcibly  about  “National  Cattle 
Ranges .” 

A  delegate  from  Michigan  tried  in  vain  to 
have  his  question  answered  why  it  was  that 
beef  sold  in  Montana  for  15  cents  a  pound, 
while  be  could  only  get  six  cents  within  150 
miles  of  Chicago. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

LA  MOILLE. 


•flfoscellaiteous. 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 
Twenty- eighth  Quarterly  Report  of 

THE  PENNSYLVANI A  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Edge,  Secretary,  Harrisburg.  Ta. 

Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

— A  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  the 
style,  sizes  and  prices  of  the  instruments  made 
by  this  reliable  bouse.  It  is  worth  sending  for 
it  if  you  love  music.  Free. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Deuison,  Texas  — Illustrated 
catalogue  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  Niagara 
Grape  a  specialty.  This  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
Rukal  subscribers  who  apply  to  Mr.  Muusod. 

Wm.  B  Reep,  Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co., 
Pa  —  An  illustrated  catalogue  of  roses,  grape¬ 
vines,  small  fruits,  bardy  shrubs.  Free  to  onr 
subscribers.  Mention  the  R.  N  -Y.  in  all  such 
applications. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  450  pages. 
—This  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kiud  we 
have  ever  seen, and  every  farmer  iu  the  country 
should  have  a  copy  and  study  it.  Address  the 
Director.  E.  Lewis  Stnrtevant.  Geueva.  N.  Y. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants. Flowering 
and  Fine  leaved  Palms, Ferusaud  Lycopodiums 
with  full  details  of  the  propagation  and  oulti 
vatiou  of  500  families  of  plauts.  embracing  all 
the  best  kinds  iu  cultivation  suitable  for  grow  - 
ing  in  the  greenhouse,  intermediate  house  anti 
stove.  By  Thomas  Baines.  It  fs  published 
by  John  Murray  506  Albemarle  St.,  Loudon, 
W.  England.  This  is  a  valuable  work  writteu 
by  an  experienced  gardener. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry  F.  O.,  N.  J.— A  cir¬ 
cular  setting  forth  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Parry  8trawberry  with  many  testimonials 
from  good  meu.  The  now  strawberry  “Lida” 
will  be  offered  for  sale  uext  Spring.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Durand’s  King  Cluster.  It  is 
pistillate  and  represented  as  beiug  of  large 
size,  very  productive;  of  a  bright  red  color, 
heart-shaped  (the  best  word,  by  the  way,  to 
define  the  ovate  strawberry)  regular,  medium 
as  to  season,  firm,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  further  said  to  be  larger  thau  the  Cresceut. 
which  it  resembles  in  shape,  and  fully  as  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  Wilson  Jr.  Blackberry  is  next 
treated  to  three  pages  of  compliments  and  a 
page  potrait.  Mr.  Parry  will  furnish  the 
circular  to  Rural  readers. 

for  'Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  JUSL  RAY  CLARK.. 

POLITICIANS  AND  POLITICS. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  every 
thing  is  quiet, '.I  come  with, my  “little  say,”  in 
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response  to  an  article  in  the  Rural,  written 
probably  by  a  woman,  entitled  ‘‘The  Fran¬ 
chise.” 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  women  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York  are  entitled  to  the 
ballot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  them 
will  now  study  the  science  of  government  and 
become  politicians,  instead  of  expending  most 
of  their  spare  time  in  contemplating  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  everlastiug  fashions. 

Webster  says  a  politician  is:  “One  versed  in 
the  science  of  government  and  the  art  of  gov¬ 
erning.”  We  old  fellows  would  gladly  hail 
the  day  that  women  changed  from  fashion- 
mongers  to  politicians.  We  need  help — intel¬ 
ligent,  high-principled  help  to  enact  several 
wholesome  laws  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
But  to  accomplish  this  good  work,  I  must 
inform  Mrs.  W.  C.  G.,  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  inviting  them  down  into  the 
“muddy  pool  of  politics  to  work  and  vote 
solely  for  the  triumph  of  party!”  All  success¬ 
ful  political  measures  are  carried  by  an 
organized  party ;  and  its  supporters  must  be 
“offensive  partisans”  if  they  expect  to  succeed. 
Furthermore,  the  said  party  must  be  managed 
(bossed')  by  politicians;  hence,  the  utterly 
senseless  twaddle  about  “politicians"  and 
“dirty  politics’’  might  as  well  cease  at  once. 

The  people  are  the  rulers  in  this  country, 
and  every  man  and  woman  who  is  interested 
in  its  welfare  is  a  politician.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  we  cannot  decry  politics 
without  disparaging  our  form  of  government. 
Every  closo  observer  of  politics  has  noticed 
that  it  almost  invariably  happens  (?)  that  those 
who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  polities  and 
politicians  are  among  the  first  to  adopt  the 
lowest  methods  of  “sharp  practice”  to  attain 
their  ends  when  they  enter  an  elective  contest. 

We  need  more  politicians— honorable,  con¬ 
scientious  politicians,  who  will  work  and  vote 
against  wrong  and  corruption  wherever  it 
may  appear  ;  who  will  scorn  to  adopt  unfair 
and  scurrilous  practices  themselves,  and 
promptly  crush  out  any  such  attempt  on  the 
part  of  others.  Politicians  who  will  teach 
their  children  the  true  value  and  importance 
of  that  mighty  instrument,  the  ballot,  and  to 
dare,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  cast  it 
on  the  side  of  honesty  and  justice.  A  majority 
of  such  politicians,  I  am  satisfied,  will  be 
found  among  the  women  of  America;  and 
it  will  be  a  glad  day  when  they  have  an  equal 
voice  with  their  brothers  in  national  affairs. 

I  might  add,  concerning  prohibition,  that 
high  license  and  legal  option  have  proved  to 
be  a  mighty  stride  to  prohibition.  These  two 
measures  are  the  forerunners  of  prohibition, 
which  will  follow  in  due  time.  Let  us  keep  this 
great  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  blatant  dema¬ 
gogues  who  would  use  it  as  a  step-ladder  to 
office,  and  for  their  own  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  We  need  to  work  for  the  measure  it¬ 
self.  Begin  with  the  family,  advance  by 
towns,  then  counties,  then  states.  In  this 
way  success  is  certain.  fred.  g. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SNOOKS  IN  “SOCIETY.” 


The  Literary  Club  Of  Westwood  has  had  a 
social  and  a  supper  in  the  town  Hall.  Icba- 
bod  baa  got  a  new  tailor-made  suit,  and  it  fits 
him  nicely.  The  barber  has  spruced  him  up 
fine,  and  he  has  also  a  new  hat,  new  gloves, 
new  boots  and  cane;  and  best  of  all,  a  dozen 
new  white  shirts,  (no  more  blue  checks)  with 
the  finest  linen  buzzoms  1  could  buy.  They  are 
all  starched  and  ironed  as  smooth  as  a  white 
marble  tombstone;  I  have  bought  him  a 
pastery  diamon'  breastpin.  Would  have  got 
a  real  one,  but  lhey  cost  too  much;  but  you 
would  not  know  the  difference  a  little  ways 
off,  between  Ichabod’s,  aud  Ketchum’s  and 
Fleeceum's.  and  both  of  them  wear  the  real, 

Ichabod  was  “travelin’ ”  with  the  mules 
and  would  not  be  home  till  evenin’.  1  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  derangements,  and 
had  to  go  early  in  the  afternoon,  I’m  talking 
now  about  our  social  and  supper.  Before 
leaving  home  I  went  to  the  bureau-draw, 
took  out  one  of  the  new-fashioned  shirts,  put 
the  pastry  diacnon’  pin  on  its  snowy  buzzom 
and  laid  it  carefully  upon  the  bed  with  pocket 
handkerchief  pertumed  with  a  good  lot  of 
Jockey  Club.  He  could  manage  the  rest,  of 
his  twilight,  I  was  quite  sartin’.  I  went  to  the 
Hall  with  a  light  step.  Never  was  more  hap 
py— picturin’  co  myself  how  I  would  induce 
lebadod  to  my  new  acquaintances,  and  show 
those  Bush  Hill  folks  the  difference  between  a 
farmer  and  a  “  travelin’  man,”  and  I  was 
goin’  to  be  as  queenly  and  dignified  as  Mrs. 
Ketchum,  and  stand  by  lchabod's  side,  and 
him  in  that  new  dress  suit,  and  the  shirt  huz- 
zom  and  pastry  diamon’  trying  to  outshine 
each  other,  aud  lobabod  and  me  takiu’  the 
shine  off  from  the  rest  of  the  company  (ex 
ceptin’  the  Ketchum’s  aud  the  Fleeceum’s). 

Evenin’  came.  I  was  lookin’  for  my  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  Ichabod.  In  my  imagination 
I  could  see  the  pastry  diamon’  a  flasbiu’  and 
sparklin’  as  he  was  bowin'  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  first  thing  1  knowed  he 
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walked  right  up  to  where  I  was  talkin’  to  our 
pastor  and  Jerusba  Spriggins.  When  I  dress¬ 
ed  for  the  social  I  did  not  forget  the  “Mag¬ 
nolia  Balm.”  I  looked  at  Ichabod;  he  looked 
at  me,  and  said,  “Dalila,  are  you  sick?”  I  said 
“Yes;  take  me  to  the  door.”  In  that  way  I 
managed  to  get  him  out.  of  the  ball. 

“Now,  Ichabod  Snook9.  where  is  your 
shinin’  shirt  buzzum  and  diamon’  pin?”  He 
looked  wild.  I  told  him  our  house  had  been 
burglured.  He  said,  “No  such  thing.  He 
found  the  shirt  and  put  it  on,  and  there  was 
no  burglar  inside  of  it.”  I  examined  it  close¬ 
ly,  and  sure  enough  he  was  right!  But  the 
shinin’  buzzum  and  diamon’  pin  was  on  his 
back.  Oh!  oh!  who  can  imagine  bow  I  felt? 
But  I  took  my  neckerchief  and  put  it  around 
his  neck,  tucked  it  down  into  his  vest  over 
where  the  diamon’  ought  to  have  been  spark¬ 
lin’,  and  said,  “Ichabod,  you  have  got  a  soar 
throat;  remember  it.”  “But,  Dalila,  this 
collar  is  everlastin’ly  drawin1  and  chokin’  the 
breath  right  out  of  me.”  I  said,  “It  is  only 
the  effect  of  a  soar  throat  caused  by  not  havin’ 
a  shirt  buzzom  and  a  diamon’  pin  over  your 
chest  to  pertect  It  from  the  evenin'  air.” 

He  looked  so  distressed ,  no  one  thought  bat  the 
soar  throat  was  ginowine.  Not  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  knowed  of  my  awful  shaygrin.  Jerusha 
had  her  eyes  on  our  pastor,  and  he  bad  hi6 
sole  in  his  eyes  lookin’  at  Jerusha;  so  neither 
of  them  saw  the  missin’  glory  of  that  evenin’ 
to  MRS,  ICHABOD  SNOOKS. 


A  WORD  FOR  OUK  MOTHERS  OF  THE 
FUTURE. 


The  American  girl  that  is  being  immortal¬ 
ized  in  serial  and  novelette  for  future  gener¬ 
ations  to  admire  or  censure,  does  not  represent 
the  model  of  the  majority’.  Fifty  years  hence, 
the  girl  of  thff  present  period  will  live  in  the 
pages  of  literature  as  a  witty,  vivacious, 
dressy,  self  possessed,  extravagant  being, 
whom  the  under  current  of  conversation  will 
then  lower  to  the  descriptive  terms  of  pert, 
saucy,  vain,  rude  and  wasteful.  Children 
will  look  with  distrust  upon  their  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great  aunts  as  the  girls  who  once 
snubbed  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
condemned  their  mothers  as  being  behind  the 
times,  while  they  took  the  lead  in  household 
customs  and  society  affairs.  Our  English 
cousids  now  look  upon  our  good  girls  as  “Fair 
Barbarians,”  bold,  over-dressed,  presumptous 
creatures,  yet  marvelously  sweet  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Such  individual  descriptions  do  injustice 
to  the  average,  for  throughout  our  rural 
districts  and  country  towns,  hundreds  of  girls 
may  be  pointed  out,  who  are  modest  and  in 
telligeDt,  industrious  and  economical.  Many 
of  them  are  self  supporting,  and  put  more 
energy  into  a  week’s  work  than  some  of  their 
critics  use  in  a  whole  year.  Let  me  give  you 
a  pen  picture  of  one  of  my  acquaintances. 
She  is  a  well  educated,  sweet-tempered  girl  of 
19— is  very  domestic,  and  lifts  quite  a  burden 
from  her  mother’s  shoulders  by  her  assistance 
in  housework  and  entertaining  company,  She 
teaches  eight  months  of  the  year  in  the  pnblic 
school  of  their  little  village,  and  having 
learned  dress  making,  employs  the  vacation 
in  doing  the  family  sewing.  8he  is  a  bright 
example  of  sisterly  devotion  and  filial  affec¬ 
tion.  In  all  matters  of  society,  she  shows  a 
daughterly  deference  to  her  mother’s  opinions. 
She  teaeheB  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  a  society  for  literary 
culture.  She  cannot  play,  hut  considers  it  no 
disgrace:  and  her  course  of  general  reading 
aud  natural  conversational  powers  quite 
overshadow  the  lack  of  this  accomplishment. 

This  brief  sketch  is  not  overdrawn  in  any 
particular,  and  I  might  give  scores  of  similar 
examples  01  self-sacrificing  girls,  who  by 
teaching,  clerking,  book-keeping,  dress  mak¬ 
ing,  telegraphy  and  like  employments,  are 
earning  enough  to  take  them  through  college; 
pay  off  mortgages  on  father’s  farm,  or  support 
a  widowed  mother,  and  yet  if  these  girls  were 
suddenly  to  acquire  wealth,  their  characters 
would  still  retain  the  sweet  pearl  of  humility, 
and  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nnjust  raillery  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  id’euess  of  the  girls  of  the  present 
day.  Their  grandmothers  and  great-grand¬ 
mothers  are  pictured  as  patterns  of  industry, 
aud  of  course  they  did  excel  our  young  ladies 
in  the  execution  of  hard,  physical  labor.  But 
in  comparing  this  with  the  vast  amount  of 
social  demands  and  mental  discipline,  which 
our  bright,  ambitious  girls  are  expected  to 
meet,  we  find  that  their  vim  and  spirit  is 
equal  to  that  of  their  ancestors,  though  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  different  direction,  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  overwhelming  burdeu  of  ad¬ 
vice  that  is  poured  upon  them  through  the 
channel  of  books  and  magazines,  It  seems  that 
they  ought  to  be  models  of  physical  streugtb 
and  beauty;  perfectly  familiar  with  rules  of 
society  etiquette,  and  well  aquainted  with  all 
modern  feminine  accomplishments.  We  are 
glad  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  all  the 


counsel  they  can  profitably  use,  and  that  they 
are  keeping  Btep  with  the  march  of  progress 
and  improvement.  God  bless  our  brave,  self- 
reliant,  Christian  girls. 

EMMA  C.  STOUT. 


HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

The  hats  for  this  Fall  and  Winter  are  high 
in  the  crown,  and  bonnets  have  the  trimming 
set  just  as  high  and  in  as  narrow  a  space 
where  it  joins  the  bonuet  as  is  possible  to  put 
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it.  Bows  of  ribbon  four  inches  long,  and 
narrow  bird-wings  compose  the  trimming. 
On  hats  the  same  style  is  followed,  only  a 
little  broader  across  the  front.  Our  cut  shows 
asimple  and  stylishly  trimmed  hat. 


Domestic  (Economy 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE 


BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

The  busy  Weeks  preceding  the  holidays  are 
upon  us  once  more,  and  grown  folks  as  well 
as  children  are  already  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  Santa  Claus  is  expected  to  ful¬ 
fill  all  the  desires  of  the  little  hearts  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  him.  Before  the  day  comes  the  grown 
folks  must  give  this  good  saiot  more  help  than 
the  little  folks,  who  believe  in  his  flying  steeds 
and  visits  through  theebimneys,  can  imagine. 
To  satisfy  all  their  eager  hopes  and  remember 
the  older  relatives  and  friends  in  a  fitting  way 
is  more  than  many  can  do,  if  every  gift  must 
be  purchased  complete.  To  generous  souls  it 
is  often  a  greater  trial  than  any  one  knows 
w  hen  they  are  denied  the  pleasure  of  giving 
as  liberally  as  they  wish.  But  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  is  a  happy  trait,  and  out  of 
it  grow  many  pretty,  home-made  Christmas 
gifts.  A  description  of  some  things  suitable 
for  such  gifts  may  help  those  who  are  anx¬ 
iously  thinking,  and  planning  gifts  for  the 
holiday  season. 

A  darning  bag  made  of  pretty  material 
combines  use  and  beauty.  The  material  may 
be  calico,  cretonne  or  satin,  and  the  shape 
may  vary  to  suit  the  maker.  A  square- 
coruered  bag  a  little  deeper  than  wide  is  a 
convenient  shape.  Muke  with  a  wide  hem 
edged  with  lace,  or  lined  with  goods  of  some 
bright,  plain  color;  this  becomes  a  rafile 
when  the  opening  is  drawn  together.  Dress 
braid  makes  a  good  draw  string;  it  should  be 
run  in  just  below  the  hem,  the  euds  sewed 
together  and  two  openings  made  opposite  each 
other  to  allow  the  strings  to  be  drawn  up  to 
close  the  bag. 

On  the  outside  of  the  bag,  pockets  to  hold 
balls  of  yarn,  etc.,  are  attached.  These 
pockets  may  be  plain,  like  apron  pockets,  or 
gathered,  and  an  elastic  put  in  at  the  top  in¬ 
stead  of  a  draw  string;  these  should  be  edged 
to  match  the  top  or  the  bug.  A  little  above 
and  between  these  pockets  attach  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  neatly  covered  to  mutch  the  bag, 
with  flannel  leaves  on  its  under  side  for 
needles.  One  yard  of  cretonne  will  make  a 
hag  flfteeu  inches  deep  after  allowing  a  hem ; 
this  will  hold  several  pairs  of  stockings, 
while  they  await  darning. 

A  bag  more  suitable  for  holding  fancy 
work  may  be  made  of  a  circular  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  edged  with  lace  and  drawn  up  by 
a  string  inserted  an  luch  or  two  from  the 
edge:  this  shape  loses  its  bag  form,  and  often 
its  contents  also  when  opened,  and  therefore 
is  not  so  good  for  holding  balls  of  yarn  or 
zephyr. 

A  roll  to  be  carried  when  traveling  is  light 
and  convenient,  if  made  of  linen  or  buckram; 


the  latter  being  stiffer,  is  preferable.  The 
roll  consists  of  but  three  pieces,  two  circular 
ends  and  a  straight  strip  a  little  longer  than 
the  circumference  of  the  ends,  the  extra 
length  being  for  a  lap  over  the  opening  left 
across  the  roll.  The  ends  are  easily  cut  by 
using  a  large  saucer  or  small  plate  as  a  pat¬ 
tern.  Make  these  double,  stitching  the  pieces 
together  to  stiffeu  them.  Measure  around 
one  of  the  end  pieces  to  learn  the  length  of 
goods  needed  for  the  body  of  the  roll.  A  roll 
twenty  five  inches  around  is  a  convenient 
size;  the  length  may  be  18  inches.  Sew  the 
body  to  each  end  in  a  strong  seam,  fastening 
well  where  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
seam  meet.  The  lap  will  now  be  the  only  un¬ 
finished  edge.  This  should  be  hound,  and  sev¬ 
eral  strong  button  holes  should  be  worked  in 
it.  The  buttons  must  be  sewed  on  firmly,  as 
they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  a 
considerable  strain  when  the  roll  is  filled. 
Straps  may  be  made  of  the  linen  or  buckram, 
or  the  roll  may  be  carried  in  a  shawl-strap. 
It  is  sometimes  wonderful  to  see  the  quantity 
of  things  one  of  these  rolls  will  hold  when 
well  packed.  One  yard  of  material  will  make 
a  roll  without  the  straps. 

A  handsome  pincushion  makes  a  suitable 
gift.  Such  conveniences  are  now  made  in 
various  styles,  one  of  the  latest  being  to  attach 
two  square  pincushions  together,  placing 
them  diagonally  to  each  other  and  fastening 
them  by  the  two  po  nts  thus  brought  together; 
between  the  two  cushions  and  over  the  fas¬ 
tening,  a  bow  of  ribbon  is  tied,  and  the  cush¬ 
ions  are  edged  with  lace  and  covered  with 
satin  or  any  other  suitable  covering.  Cush¬ 
ions  four  inches  square  are  the  size  used. 
Pincushions  are  also  made  several  inches 
loDger  than  their  width — eight  inches  wide  and 
14  long,  for  instance. 

A  really  beautiful  needle  book  may  be  made 
by  using,  for  a  cover,  one  of  the  pretty  fold¬ 
ing  cards  that  have  been  so  popular,  sewing 
into  it  flannel  leaves  for  the  needles;  or  two 
single  cards  of  equal  size  may  be  sewed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  cover,  and  the  stitches  be  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  binding  of  narrow  ribbon. 

A  Christmas  memento  with  no  useful  intent 
whatever  to  mingle  with  its  sentiments  of 
good-will,  may  be  made  of  cardboard  and  un¬ 
ruled  letter  paper,  the  cardboard  to  serve  as 
a  cover  to  any  number  of  leaves  desired;  all 
to  be  cut  into  such  shape  as  may  be  preferred. 
A  few  pretty  shapes  are:  a  Christmas  bell,  a 
pallette,  a  little  shoe,  a  fan,  a  pitcher,  -or  a 
jug;  the  leaves  and  covers  to  be  tied  together 
with  ribbons.  These  in  the  6boe  should  be 
put  in  loosely  as  a  lacing;  in  the  pitcher  they 
may  go  through  the  handle,  and  in  the  pallette 
through  the  thumb  hole.  The  covers  are  to 


gUvcrtising. 


When  the  pores  of 
the  skin  are  open  by- 
perspiration,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  favorable  for 
absorbing  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  any  impurities  in 
the  soap  used  which 
the  laundress  may 
have  failed  to  thor¬ 
oughly  rinse  out  of  the 
garments.  Prof.  Silli- 
man,  of  Yale  College, 
says  “The  Ivory  Soap 
“is  of  remarkable  pur- 
“ity,  and  may  be  safe¬ 
ty  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose." 


^ree  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  bt>  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  gel  ii  of  their 
grocer,  ?f  six  two  cent  stamps,  lo  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  ,t  Gamble,  Ckr^'nmvU.  i'lctuu 
mention  ‘hi#  paper. 


THE  RURAL.  fSEW-YORKER. 


be  ornamented  with  embossed  or  other  pretty 
pictures,  or  with  drawings  or  hand  paintings, 
and  the  leaves  are  each  to  contain  a  poetical 
quotation,  either  favorite  quotations  from  the 
poets  preferred  by  the  friend  for  whom  the 
gift  is  iuteuded,  or  Christmas  quotations,  of 
which  there  are  many,  ng  almost  every  poet 
has  said  something  of  the  glad  Christmastime. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK, 

November  seems  to  the  housewife  in  the 
“Cold  North”  a  time  for  renovating  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  colder  weather.  We 

•'Open  the  cutupbnr  trunk 
Ami  bring  the  niUtens  down.'’ 

as  part  of  the  programme,  finding,  too  often, 
that  the  thumbs  are  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
that  a  good  deal  must  be  done  before  fingers 
and  toes  are  comfortable.  I  have  just  riused 
out  with  some  satisfaction  au  apron  on  which 
some  ink  had  been  spilt.  It  was  soaked  all 
night  in  sour  milk,  and  the  spots  have  quite 
disappeared.  And  while  iu  the  kitchen  I 
found  a  thrifty  seamstress  there  ironing  a 
brown  alpaca  that  she  had  washed  in  coffee. 
It  looked  brigh  t  and  fresh,  and  was  smoothed 
with  au  iron  not  too  hot.  It  does  girls  good 
to  make  over  their  own  dresses,  to  trim  their 
hats  and  lem  n  how  to  make  things  look  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  in  a  family  it  is  wonder 
ful  how  varied  are  the  gifts  of  its  members. 
One  will  be  good  at  millinery,  another  best 
at  dressmakiog,  while  another  child  seems  to 
have  no  special  forte,  but  Dlls  a  niche  that  no 
one  else  cau  fill  so  well,  iu  general  help 
about  the  house.  The  children  feel  the  re¬ 
straint  at  this  season  very  much,  and  it  is 
well  if  there  is  a  plav-room  where  they  can 
go  and  have  a  good  lime  without  disturbing 
their  elders.  Repression  is  not  good  for  grow  • 
ing  minds,  if  carried  too  far;  they  must  have 
some  way  of  working  off  tLe  surplus  steam  of 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  youth.  And  now  it 
comes  iu  as  a  change  from  out-of-door  amuse- 
meuts  to  have  them  help  mother,  and  practice 
some  plain  and  simple  cooking  that  will  in¬ 
struct  them  and  beu-eful,  perhaps,  sometimes 
when  others  are  busy.  Children  like  to  imi 
tate  their  elders  and  to  do  anything  like 
grown-up  people,  and  it  is  only  by  allowing 
them  to  do  so  that  they  learn  well.  ‘‘Learn 
young,  learn  fair,”  is  au  old  saying,  but  it 
has  much  truth  in  it.  To  day  being  wet,  the 
childret  cracked  so  many  butternuts  that  I 
proposed  they  should  make  a  cake  of  them. 
It  was  done  in  this  wise:  One  cup  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  the  same  of  milk,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  bakiDg  powder  and  the  yelks  of 
two  eggs  with  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Then  a  pint  of  butternut  meat  was  beaten 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  boiled  in  a  little  water  and  mixed  with 
it.  The  cake  was  baked  and  theu  split  and 
the  sugared  meat  of  the  nuts  put  between  the 
two  pieces,  a  little  being  left  for  frcsting. 
The  Sweet  Tooth  of  the  family  called  it 
delicious. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


How  shall  we  fix  the  children’s  room  so  it 
will  be  clean,  bright  and  fresh  for  the  long, 
cold  Winter?  That  was  the  question  that 
puzzled  me.  The  paper  was  a  pretty  conven¬ 
tional  pattern  iu  two  shades  of  olive;  the 
border  and  upper  part  were  as  good  as  when 
put  on;  but  the  lower  part  where  little  hands 
could  reach,  was  hopelessly  soiled,  and  I 
wanted  neither  the  trouble  uor  the  expense  of 
repapering,  so  what  l  finally  did  was  this:— I 
procured  three  single  rolls  of  plain  puperof  au 
olive  shade.and  a  roll  of  plaiu  cardinal  paper, 
and  put  on  a  dado  the*  depth  of  two  widths  of 
paper  (three  foot  I  think),  and  finished  with  a 
three  inch  band  of  the  red.  A  band  of  the 
same  an  incb-and-a-haif  wide  was  put  below 
the  border  around  the  ceiling.  The  wood¬ 
work  was  painted  a  pale  olive,  and  the  room 
was  all  1  could  ask.  The  paper  cost  -So  cents 
and  the  paint  fit).  I  feel  well  repaid.  When 
I  was  looking  over  ami  meudiug  the  curpet,  it 
seemed  so  old  and  thin  that  l  went  to  the  attic 
to  find  something  to  put  under  it.  I  found 
enough  old  rag  carpet  to  cover  the  room,  and 
this  double  carpet  makes  the  floor  soft  and 
warm.  Some  red  curtains  add  to  the  cosy 
look,  and,  all  In  all,  our  room  looks  neat  and 
pretty  for  the  rnouey  spent. 

Last  week  I  bunted  up  all  the  children's 
woolen  stockings  and  mittens  that  were  notin 
good  order  for  Winter  (for  Winter  has  not 
yet  come  to  us  on  the  Connecticut  shore  of 
the  Sound),  and  colored  them  black  with 
“Diamond  Dye."  Tho  stockiug  logs,  out  of 
which  the  color  had  been  taken  by  much 
wear  aud  many  washings,  ureuow  refooted  or 
heeled  and  toed,  aud  will  be  as  good  as  new. 
Black  stockings  and  mittens  will  bear  an 
amount  of  flaming  that  will  show  very 
plainly  on  those  that  are  colored;  and  things, 
that  were  not  originally  mates  go  together 
beautifully  when  the  color  line  is  done  away 
with. 


A  new  dress  purchased  for  afternoon  wear 
is  dark  gray  Gilbert  flannel,  soft,  fine,  all- 
wool  and  cost  50  cents  a  yard,  double  fold,  or 
83.50  for  the  whole.  I  would  like  to  try  a 
race  with  some  of  my  economical  sisters  who 
wear  calico,  because  they  can’t  afford  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  see  if,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  my  dress  is  not  in  fair  wearing  order, 
while  they  have  worn  out  enough  calicoes  to 
pay  for  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  spent  in 
making  at  least  three  extra  dresses.  1  don’t 
believe  in  cotton  goods  for  Winter  and  I  only 
wish  that  l  could  afford  to  buy  gray  flannel 
by  the  piece.  ruth  kent. 

WASHING  STOCKINGS 


I  no  not  think  that  I  err  in  saying  that  the 
housekeeper  finds  more  trouble  iu  washing 
than  in  any  other  department  of  housework, 
and  that  in  general  washing  there  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  that  she  has  a  more  wholesome  dread 
of  than  stockings,  especially  if  she  has  to 
wash  for  a  laboring  mau.  There  may  be 
some  wives  and  mothers  who  are  able  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  men  folks  to  change  their  stockiugs 
twice  a  week  or  oftener,  thus  obviating  half 
of  the  difficulty.  But  few  women  are  as 
thoughtful  as  this,  and  the  busy  farmer  or 
mechanic  gives  the  matter  no  thought.  Con¬ 
sequently  wheu  Monday  comes  there  are  the 
odoriferous  stockings  to  go  into  the  tub. 
Some  inexperienced  housekeepers  think  they 
cau  easily  compass  the  matter  by  giving  the 
offending  articles  an  apology  for  a  rubbing  and 
then  throwing  them  into  the  boiler  to  boil. 
This  may  work  the  purpose  of  cleanliness, 
but  as  any  one  will  see.  if  she  stops  to  think, 
it  will  work  the  ruin  of  the  stocking,  which 
should  never  be  boiled.  After  puzzling  over 
this  matter  for  some  time,  I  have  hit  upon  a 
method  which  makes  stocking-washing  much 
less  disagreeable.  Before  beginning  to  wash, 
I  take  the  stockings  and  put  them  iu  luke¬ 
warm  water  in  which  a  little  pearline  has 
been  dissolved.  This  I  let  stand  until  the 
other  washing  is  done.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  dirt  and  perspiration  that  had  accu¬ 
mulated  have  become  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  removed,  not  by  hard  rubbing— for. 
like  woolen  clothes,  stockings  must  not  be 
rubbed — but  by  drawing  them  through  the 
hamls  and  in  and  out  of  the  suds.  Rubbing 
shrinks  and  injures  them,  and  will  wear  them 
out  as  effectually  as  use.  Wheu  clean,  wring 
them  from  the  water  in  which  they  were 
soaked  and  rinse  in  blue  water;  stretch  iuto 
shape,  and  hang  out  immediately.  Perhaps 
the  professional  washer  woman  may  have  a 
better  way ;  but  I  know  of  none,  and  can  re¬ 
commend  my  way  as  entirely  effectual. 

L.  C.  M. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

MRS.  B.’S  FRUIT  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  butter,  oue  pound  of  dark 
brown  sugar,  two  uutmegs.  two  teaspoons  of 
grouud  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  ten  eggs, 
two  pounds  of  figs  chopped  fine,  two  pounds 
of  chopped  raisins,  two  pounds  of  curiams. 
two  pounds  of  almonds  blanched  ami  chopped, 
one  pint  of  black  molasses,  one  teaspoon  of 
soda,  one-half  pound  of  dried  citron,  aud  oue 
pound  of  flour.  Excellent  aud  will  keep  well 
if  desired. 

cookies. 

Three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one- and  one- 
half  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  spice  to  the 
taste  and  flour  sufficient  to  roll  out. 

FRIED  CAKES. 

Three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  and 
a  half  of  sour  milk,  oue-aud-one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  a  half  teacup  of  butter,  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
Flavor  with  cinnamon  or  allspice. 

ALMOND  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  aud  one  half  cups 
of  flour,  one  half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  teaspooufuls  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  layers. 

FOR  FROSTING  AND  FILLING. 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  sugar  to  thicken,  oue 
and  one  fourth  pound  of  almonds.  Blanch 
the  almonds  by  putting  in  hot  water,  and, 
when  ready,  take  off  the  skins  and  shave  in 
thin  slices,  stir  them  in  the  frostiug  aud  spread 
on  the  top  and  between  the  layers. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

TO  PREVENT  MOTHS  IN  CLOTHING. 

A  tallow  candle  or  piece  of  tallow  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper  aud  laid  among  furs  or  other 
garments  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  moths. 
It  is  also  a  preventive  of  the  ButYalo  bug. 

A  very  convenient  aud  warm  way  to  lix 
childrens’  under  drawers  for  Winter  is  to 
knit  short  pieces  resembling  mufatees,  and 
sew  ou  to  the  bottom  of  legs.  The  stocking 
can  be  drawn  and  gartered  over  these,  thus 
preventing  the  chance  of  auy  cold. 

Sweat  oil  and  paraffine  mixed  makes  an  ex 
cellent  furniture  polish.— MRS,  s.  B.  e. 


pU.sccUaneou.si  SMverti.sing. 

Hall's  Hair  Renewer. 


The  best  way  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  out,  is  to  use  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer. 
It  will  restore  the  color  and  vitality  of 
youth  to  tho  hair,  and,  used  as  a  dressing, 
will  render  the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and 
glossy.  Mrs.  L.  31.  Shorey,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  writes:  “I  used  flail's  Ilair  Re¬ 
news*  after  a  long  illness.  It  not  only 
checked  the  falling  out  of  my  hair,  and 
stimulated  a  now  growth,  but  has  also 
restored  it  to  its  original  color.”  3Irs, 
C.  B.  Staples,  Kennebunk,  31c.,  writes: 
“  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer 
is  the  best  and  cleanest  dressing  for  the 
hair  I  ever  used.  It  keeps  the  hair  and 
scalp  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  removes 
every  trace  of  dandruff  from  it.  I  should 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  without  the 
Renewer.” 


By  the  use  of  nail’s  Hair  Renewer,  the 
hair  may  be  retained  to  old  age,  in  all  its 
youthful  vigor  and  beauty.  3Irs.  Ann  31. 
Thompson,  Somerville,  3rass.,  writes :  “I 
have  used  Hall’s  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair 
Renewer  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
my  hair  is  as  vigorous  and  glossy  as  when 
l  was  twenty.  I  am  now  65  years  of 
age.”  3Irs.  A.  E.  Robbins,  Warsaw,  Ill., 
writes :  “  3Iy  hair  began  to  grow  thin  and 
gray  when  I  was  thirty  years  of  age.  By 
using  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer,  T  was  soon  in 
possession  of  a  heavy  growth  of  hair. 
The  color  was  restored,  and  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  Renewer,  iu  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  been  able  to  lo  op 
my  hair  in  its  present  healthy  condition. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory  dressing  I  have 
ever  used.” 


Hall’s  vrr  Hair  Renewer, 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  CO.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  110  Liberty  St.. New  York. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  and  DWARF.  PEARS 


GRAPE  VINES: 


1  Including  ydch  Jcinds  3^  N  Iajfnxfi*  Jessica*  Em- 
ALSO  U  n  M  F"  t  W  I  pirc  State.  Willis.  Frances  B.  Hayes,  etc. 

Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  ROth  Yertr.  GOO  Acres. 

the  storrs  &  harrison  co.  kw 


PURE  MILK. 


WARREN  MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23 d,  1S80. 

Adapted  far  the  Deli  very 
Of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
aud  Tcncns . 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIP.CU 
LARS  ON 
APPLICATION. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

R  N. 

12  .Murray  St.. 
NEW  YORK. 


W,R&C0’S 


IMPROVED 

BUTTER 


IF  YO’J  REALLY  WISH 

to  use  the  very  best  Butter 
Color  ever  mode;  one  that 
never  turns  rancid,  always 
gives  a  bright  natural  color, 
and  will  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  ask.  for  Wells.  Rich¬ 
ard  9on  &  Co’s.,  and  take  no 
other.  Sold  everywhere. 


COLOR 


MORE  OF  IT  USED 

thru  of  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined.  Solid  far  OUT  valua¬ 
ble  circulars. 

WELLS.  R.ICHARDSON'  Si  CO..  Burlington.  Vt. 


OH.  HUMPHREYS’ 

Book  on  all  Diseases 

irnnit  iv>rxr>  is 

CLOTH  and  GOLD 

MAILED  FREE. 

Humphreys’  Homeopathic 
Medicine  Co., 

109  FI  ETON  ST..  N.Y. 
HUMPHREYS'  HOMEOPATHIC  SPECIFICS 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  -.ml  postpaid  ou  receipt  of  price. 


QQilN'Q  SiarCburus.  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Krwwrs,  Im- 
dlAllt  O  proved  Tree  Piths,  nil  made  of  CKDAR. 
OUIIOUC  Send  for  I  Hum  rated  circular  and  prices. 
UnUnNO.  Clement  A  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Vu. 

“EUREKA”  STAINED  GLASS 

A  PERFECT  *1  HSTITl  TE. 

Beautiful  Stained  Glass  Windows  at  a  tnfliug  cost. 
Can  be  applied  to  auy  window  w  ithout  removing  sash 
or  glass  Illustrated  catalogues,  lie. 

Also  mnfrv  of  the  M.  Petrie  Patent  Gold  I.etters 
and  Numbers  on  Glass  or  Wire  acreen  All  styles  of 
Lettering  done  arttstleaSly  and  warranted  to  last  Ut 
veurs.  tjeuil  for  elreulur.  Agents  wan  toil. 

TIIE  C.  I-  S E I  B  MFG.  CO.. 
Domestic  liiiildinu. 

Cor.  Broadway  aud  l-4th  St..  X.  V,  City. 


Tim  fo.Uowttig  'look*,  ■■aoh  cue  vt  wUicii  cenulns  a  comyltt- 
first-ctu-i  novel  bv  *  u’-U-bi-neil  vm i tier,  are  pubtUtafit  III  tu-n-, 
{•siuphU-t  Iona,  many  oi  Uieui  Imml-.-mrty  iiliutrutal,  ur! 
primed  fr.un  clear,  readable  tyv-j  on  enxj  y-iycr;  Ca.’U.I 
bv  Hugh  Poini.1*  ;  A!  iie  Mw...  v  Jfrrtj.  by  too  nuthoi  of"  the 
liouv  on  llio  Mrirsh";  Mil, 1  ret  7V  *  .  . i ,  by  "  The  Duettos*"; 
Par).  Ihiyi,  by  Hugh  Conway;  T\t  If,  drey  of  the  Halt,  Tree. 
by  the  author  of  Dora  theme";  SX-mui.  -  mi  Hi,  In  ll. 

I,.  Farjeou  :  fft-i  toy  Wtfwab.  by  Mr*.  iK.VrU ;  I'M  iW.g-.. 
/Veu.  by  Wilkie  Collins;  Koi  iVur*  /Vie,*,  by  Mrs,  lieu:  •  Wood  ; 
/n  (Stpld'ji  A 'a.  I.v  Lb.-  author  of  "Tier*  Thorne":  -Cl  ft  V  e.  - 
tiu iii  d  «-(/■(!.  by  M !  Uukv'i;  fly  i, II -  *  £b*suio,  by  ;lio 

author  of  "  Dora  I borur  «rs*( ter  I>m  i  .s-rrvf.  by  Mix-  fl.  R. 
Urs.tdon ;  /.ooflvr  by  Mary  IV- U  Hc|  G*l;x*Vs  btMriaae,  by 
Wilkie  Cellin'.  W  •  oil  neml  any  Five  of  the  above  book,  by 
niail,  post-paid,  lor  lh  cento  t  i»y  Ten  tor  S3  eeuto;  the 
entire  number  .I.*  book*)  tor  ke  cents;  mu’  -iiuro  uurubdv 
bound  iu  booyi!..  ’piti  -|ii'h  b-ii-k.  lor  real*.  V.-’ag 

sumps  taken.  These  are  the  cheapest  bool,*  ever  published, 
aud  guaranteed,  worth  three  times  dm  monev  n*k.-d  for  them. 
This  offer  iy  made  to  Iniruduee our  popular  puhltcuuon*-  s'. 
/nrrion  jjttiiiiinlrol  or  money  rrpind.d.  Address  F.  M . 
LUt’TON,  Publisher,  No,  8  Pu'rk  Place,  New  York. 


To  Our  Readers ! 


We  have  made  a  special  arrangement  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cottage  Hearth  Boston.  Mass  .  to 
Club  the  Rural  New  Yorker  with  their  Magazine  this 
year. 


THE. 


ESTABLISHED  1874. 


THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH 

Isa  well  known  Family  Magazine  now  in  Its  11th 
vear.  aud  Is  a  favorite  wherever  introduced.  It  has 
Each  Month 
Two  l’nsres  Music, 

A  Floral  Department, 

A  Health  Department, 

Latest  Fancy  Work, 

Drnarrst  s  Patterns, 

Approved  Receipts, 

Household  Hints, 

Prize  Puzzles  for  Children. 

All  in  charge  of  Experts  In  each  Department. 

This  Beautifully  Illustrated 

magazine  has  among  it  s  many 

COMTRIBUXOH  S 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Lacy  La rt-otn. 

Celia  TUaxtev, 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

\hliy  Morton  Diaz. 

benrge  MacDonald.  LL.D., 
Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

.Inuuuiu  Miller. 

Frances  L.  Mure, 

E.  Vinton  Blnkc. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

It  Is  a  large  sj-page,  nicely  prinuxl  magazine,  and 
has  attained  a  large  circulation  solely  on  its  nnrits 
as  a  family  m uguziue.  Its 

Price.  Si  *50  a  Vear, 

is  low  for  such  a  desirable  home  magazine. 

In  accordance  w  ith  our  arrangement  we  will  -end 
the  Rt'tt.u,  New  YOKtttH.  with  Its  Free  Seed  Distrlbu 
tton,  and  the  Cott.yuk  Uic.umi,  both  one  year,  for 

Send  toCOTTAOE  Hearth.  Boston,  Mass.,  for  sample 
entiles. 

Subscribe  through  the  Renat.  New  Y  oskeii,  34  Park 
Row.  N.  V. 


your  own  Bone, 


Meal,  Oyster  Shells, 

(OR  AH  AM  Flout-  and  Corn 
In  the  HAND  MIIaX. 

tF.  Wilson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  iu  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and®  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonial*  s*“.  t 

Oli  up  id:  cation  WILSON  CHOS.,  Eualou,  I*u. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  28, 188S. 

Vice-President  Thomas  Andrew  Hen- 
dricks  died  suddenly  last  Wednesday  evening 
(Nov.  25).  Regret  is  deep  aod  widespread. 
He  was  born  in  Zanesville.  O.,  on  September 
7, 1^19.  His  family  removed  to  Madison.  Ind., 
while  he  wis  but  an  infant.  In  1843  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  at  Shelbyville,  and  in  1848 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  1851  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention.  He  was  then  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  and  served  two  terms. 
President  Pierce,  in  August,  1855,  appointed 
him  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
a  position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  18G2  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  in 
1873  Governor  of  the  State.  In  1875  be  was 
nominated  by  tbe  Democrats  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  ticket  headed  by  Samuel 
,T.  Tilden.  He  continued  his  law  practice 
until  last  year,  when  he  was  elected  Pice- 

President.  . . . . 

Yellow  fever  seems  iu  a  fair  way  of  being 
added  to  tbe  diseases  that  can  be  warded  off 
hv  inoculation.  Dr.  Domingo  Freire  of  Rio 
Janeiro  writes  that  no  less  than  5.000  inooula 
tions  have  proved  suceessful  in  Brazil  the  past 

year . * . 

_ Henry  W.  Sage,  tbe  founder  of  the 

Woman’s  College  at  Cornell,  has  given  $f>0,  - 
000  to  endow  a  professorship  of  ethics  and 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  iu  memory 
of  his  late  wife,  and  the  gift  has  been  accepted 

by  tbe  trustees  . . 

.  .L.  Rnow,  one  of  the  12  apostles  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  has  been  arrested  and  held  in 
11.800  bonds  for  the  Grand  Jury  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  for  unlawful  cohabitation.  Soow  was 
captured  at  the  residence  of  wife  No  7  in 
Brigham  City.  This  is  the  most  promint  ar¬ 
rest  vet  made . .  . . . 

....Captain  Eads  is  making  preliminary  sur¬ 
veys  for  a  ship  railway  across  Florida . 

...  Ki  Governor  Packard  of  Louisiana,  has 
paid  $75  000  for  1,240  acres  of  land  near  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa,  aud  will  become  a  cattle 

breeder . . . 

....  Attorney- General  Bradford,  of  Kansas, 
filed  information  of  illegal  sales  against  20 
leading  Leavenworth  liquor  dealers  Monday. 
The  cases  will  come  np  December  7  at  the  con¬ 
vening  of  tbe  District  Court,  when  the  State's 
prosecutor  declares  be  will  ‘‘inaugurate  an 
open  war  that  will  wipe  oat  every  vestige  of 

whiskv  in  Leavenworth.” . . . 

...  .Ex  Congressman  Washburn,  of  Minnesota, 
says  that  the  reservoir  experiment  on  tbe 
upper  Mississippi  is  a  decided  success,  and  that 
the  Leach  Lake  Indians  have  not  been  dam¬ 
aged  thereby.  His  re  medy  for  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  of  the  Indians  is  their  removal 
“There  is  no  place  for  the  Indians  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,”  says  he . 

...  Tbe  weekly  mortality  from  small-pox  at 
Montreal  In  four  weeks  has  fallen  from  273 
to  208  to  173  to  110.  Nearly  all  the  victims 
are  still  French  Canadians,  mostly  children  .. 
....The  agitation  about  Reil  is  subsiding  a 
little,  probably  through  exhaustion.  Many 
Catholic  priests  refuse  to  say  mass  for  the 
dead  rebel,  because  doiug  so  would  be  an  in- 
dorsemeutof  the  political  views  of  his  sympa¬ 
thizers,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
matter  a  religious  question.  Sir  John  Mac¬ 
donald.  Prime  Minister,  has  gone  rather 
secretly  to  England ;  various  theories  are  offer¬ 
ed  to  account  for  his  hasty  departure . 

....  Some  time  ago  Geueral  Sparks,  tbe  Com- 


pi^rfUnrcousi 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  etire,  as  it 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  whole  system. 

“I  suffered  with  catarrh  1.5  years.  1  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  aud  now  I  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh .  and  buy  general  health  is  much 
better."  I.  W.  Lillis,  Chicago,  ill. 

"I  suffered  v, n I,  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  <  urrt8,  inhalers,  etc., spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 
I  tried  llond'S  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved.”  M.  A.  A  BBKT,  Worcester,  M a.ss. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Bold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  ('().,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  issued  a 
circular  giving  a  system  of  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  cutting  of  timber  for  agricultural 
and  domestic  purposes  on  the  mineral  lands 
in  the  West.  These  rules  prohibited  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  timber  except,  in  the  vicinity  where  it 
was  to  be  consumed,  forbade  its  use  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  and  provided  that  a  set. 
tier  could  not  pay  for  its  cutting  but  must  do 
it  himself.  Last  Wednesday  nn  official  state¬ 
ment.  was  prepared  at  the  Interior  Department 
to  the  effect  that  these  regulations  were  “is¬ 
sued  inadvertently  aud  without  authority  of 

law.”  . . . . . . 

....  The  hostile  Apaches  are  still  committing 
horrible  atrocities  iu  New  Mexico,  and  tbe  iu 
habitants  are  terribly  exasperated  against 
Gen.  Crook  on  recount,  of  the  delay  in  exterm¬ 
inating  them.  Sheridan  praises  Crook  as  the 
best  man  in  tbe  army  to  combat  the  murder¬ 
ers.  Crook  was  a  classmate  of  Sheridan’s  at 
West  Point,  and  served  under  him  most  of  the 
time  in  the  war  ...Colorow,  with  14  lodges 
and  500  ponies,  is  camped  on  the  Yauipa 
River,  25  miles  above  Cross  Mountain  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Thev  burned  cattle  ranges  along  the 
trail,  leaving  75,000  cattle  without  food.  The 
Indians  are  slaughtering  thousands  of  elk, 
deer  and  antelope  for  their  hides,  leaving 
their  carcasses  to  rot.  The  settlers  are  wild 
over  the  destruction  of  the  game  aud  rauges, 
aud  will  order  Colorow  to  leave.  In  case  of  a 
refusal,  a  general  extermination  is  expected. 
Tbe  Indians  are  well  supplied  with  rifles  and 

ammunition  . . Tbe  roll  of  the  next  House 

is  made  up  and  comprises  183  Democrats,  143 
Republicans  and  one  Greenback-Democrat; 
110  Democrats  and  84  Republicans,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  House,  were 
members  of  tbe  last  Congress . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  November  28.  1885. 

Mr  Bright,  speaking  at  Birmingham  last 
week,  said  he  thought  that  the  days  of  great 
and  powerful  estates  were  passing  away.  He 
favored  a  wide  distribution  of  laud,  abolition 
of  tbe  game  laws  aud  more  equal  taxatiou .  . . 
The  Scotch  Land  League  of  America  has  dis 
banded  and  been  re-organized  under  the  less 
pretentious  name  of  the  Scotch  Crofters’  Aid 
Society.  The  Irish  Land  League  of  America 
is  flourishing  vigorously  and  contributing 
large  sums  to  the  Paruellite  agitation  in  tbe 
“Ould  Couutrv.”  The  attempt  to  support 
a  Scottish  revolution  with  an  American  base 
of  supplies,  unlike  the  Irish  movement,  does 
not  “take”  among  the  hard  headed  “North 

Britons”  in  this  country . Hog  cholera 

prevaMp  in  250  of  the  chief  pork  producing 

counties  of  the  West  . At  the  Chicago 

fat  stock  show  were  exhibited  tbe  biggest 
steer  and  the  “littlest”  cow  in  the  world.  The 
steer  weighs  4.250  pounds.  Tbe  cow  is  from 
Scotland.  30  inches  high,  weighs  354  pounds, 

and  gives  three  gallons  of  milk  daily . 

The  last  Legislature’s  oleamargarine  law  has 
been  effective,  savs  tbe  Mass  State  Board  of 
Health.  Less  of  the  stuff  is  sold,  and  much  of 
that  is  distinctly  labeled  as  oleomargarine. .. . 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  November  28,  1885. 

In  this  country  wheat  has  declined  every¬ 
where,  owing  to  lack  of  export  demand,  and 
the  targe  increase  in  the  visible  supply.  This 
increase  amounts  to  over  1.000.000  bushels 
according  to  the  Chicago  report,  and  to 
POO.OOd  bushels  according  tbe  report,  of  tbe 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  this 
week,  for  tbe  first,  time,  includes  tbe  stock  at 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  hitherto  excluded 
because  it  was  rnainlv  used  there  for  milling 
purposes.  The  condition  of  the  growing 
winter  wheat  crop  is  considered  above  an 
average,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  area. 

Indian  corn  has  been  depressed  by  heavier 
receipts  at  the  West  and  the  report  that  ten 
days  of  good  weather  have  enabled  farmers 
to  crib  a  great  deal  of  corn  in  prime  condition, 
so  to  Lave  it  ready  for  market.  Little  pew 
com.  however,  has  hitherto  been  offered. 
Many  reports  from  Iowa.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  agree  that 
tbe  corn  crop  will  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
expected.  Towards  the  eud  of  the  week  corn 
advanced  a  little  In  tbe  face  of  declining 
wheat,  owing  to  increased  export  demand. 

Of  all  grains,  oats  have  been  tbe  firmest, 
having  advanced  all  along  the  line.  The 
supply  has  declined  and  holders  are  firm  as 
oats  are  still  considered  cheap  at  preseut 
figures. 

The  Minneapolis  flour  mills  have  just  shut 
down  for  an  indefinite  time,  because,  they  say. 
the  advance  in  railroad  freights  to  the  East 
and  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  the  tributary 
country  cause  an  actual  loss  on  every  barrel 
of  flour  manufactured.  Outsiders  iav  the 
millers  have  become  speculators,  and.  having 
sold  “short,”  wish  to  force  down  prices  five 
to  ten  cents.  No.  1  Hard  fell  from  89  cents 
at  the  close" of  last  week. to  87  cents'yesterday. 


Stocks  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
are  accumulating,  the  increase  at  Ihe  first 
two  places  having  amounted  to  500  000  bushels 
during  the  week.  There  is  storaee  room  for 
only  between  1,000,000  and  2,000.000  bushels 
more,  and  this  is  said  to  be  mostly  contracted 
for. 

Tbe  English  wheat  market  has  been  dull ; 
that  for  foreign  more  depressed  than  ever. 
The  weather  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
rather  favored  sowing.  The  recently  pub¬ 
lished  official  estimate  of  the  Russian  graiu 
harvest  shows  that  the  rye  crop  of  that  coun¬ 
try  is  88,000,000  bushels  above  an  average.  It 
is  believed  that  the  large  rye  emp  of  Russia 
will  more  than  offset  tbe  deficiency  uf  50,000.- 
000  bushels  in  the  wheat  crop,  thereby  leaving 
the  usual  amonnt  of  wheat  for  export,  as  the 
Russians,  like  the  Germans,  are  a  rye-bread 
eating  people.  Large  offerings  of  Russian 
rye  are  being  m9de  in  the  German  markets  at 
very  low  prices.  Tbe  estimates  of  the  Russian 
Goverumeut  compared  with  the  result  of  last 
year's  are  as  follows:  Rye,  717,000  IKK)  bush¬ 
els.  against,  fi59.340.000  bushels  in  1884;  winter 
wheat.  77.476.000  bushels,  against  75.088.000 
bushels  in  1884:  summer  wheat,  131.115.000 
bushels,  against  188.099  SCO  bushels  in  1884; 
oats  398.554.000  bushels,  against  4S5, 184,000 
bushels  in  1884;  barley  108,080,000  bushels, 
agaiust  128,804,800  bushels  in  1884. 

The  whole  of  the  wheat  crop  iu  the 
European  part  of  tbe  Russian  Empire  is  this 
year,  as  shown  above,  estimated  at  208.591.000 
bushels,  agaiust  258  187.200  bushels  in  1884; 
this  year’s  falling  off  amounts  t.o  about  50,000, 
000  bushels. 


Tillinghast’s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
Seeds  are  being  planted  by  many  of  the 
largest  truckers  in  the  8outh  in  preference  to 
all  others.  Mr.  F.  M.  Duncan,  Proprietor  of 
tbe  Cotton  Planter’s  Seed  Store.  Dallas,  Ga., 
after  using  and  selling  them  writes:  "The 
P.  S.  Cabbages  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
They  germinate  well  and  tbe  plauts  are  vigor¬ 
ous  aud  healthy.  The  heads  are  very  large, 
solid  and  souud.  Every  one  who  has  tested 
them  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  them. 
They  are  sure  to  supplant  all  others.”  For 
particulars  aud  prices  of  this  famous  seed,  ad¬ 
dress  Isaac  F.  Tillingbast,  La  Plume,  Pa. — 

»  »  > 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  for  Goughs  and 
Colds:  “I  think  them  the  best  and  most,  convenient  re- 
leif  extant.”— Ret’.  C-  Jf.  Humphrey,  Oratz,  Ky.—Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  Nov.  28,  1885. 

Chicago— Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago.  “regular”  wheat  is  2J^c.  lower;  No.  2 
Spring,  2^c.  lower;  No.  2  Red,  2c.  lower; 
Corn.  3».  lower.  Oats.  %c.  higher.  Rye.  i^c, 
higher.  Barley,  U£c.  lower.  Pork,  10c. 
lower.  Cattle,  about  10c.  lower.  Sheep,  a 
tritle  higher.  Hogs,  from  5c.  to  10c.  lower. 

Whiit.-  quiet.  November.  8flV®87We-  Dcrpniber, 
SfiS/'Jr.-UtjJe  January. S7W’ ■  M**y. No  2 
Soring.  lit.  smh,e-  No.  3  Spring,  7IWc  No.  9  Red  ‘He: 
No, «  Rprt,7*i<;c.  Cons-Qulct-  Cash.  '2L,'o-  November 
499fiw426fc  Y-.'ir,  * 4t'Sfe.  Oats  Stead v  On«h,98We: 

November,  2SW®’’«6te*  December,  vfa^Whfe'  Mqv,»iu 
Kvtc— steady.  No.  ?  at  «Se  BAia.tr  -No  2, 
fitaiUc.  POCK  -  l'1-rn.  Cash.  *9  95*3*9  IK)1  No*em 
h-r.  4893®9no  December,  *B  H7i<'S*«9  15  January. 
*995®ltti5.  bum— sternly  rasl).*»!t<Vi»*iav  Novem¬ 
ber,  MilKMlfVft  December.  *«  1<>"»6  l9i«-  .lunna'-V, 
4Rl7W®6  8fl  Boidf *n? ats.— Shoulder*,  at  *9  ns. 
short  rib  iflrtnii  at  ft  CO  abort  dear  able*.  4'  90 
®5  95.  Cattle.  -  Market  steady  Exports.  *4 
rows  and  mixed  41  50*8  70-  Stockers.  4‘i  <>0i  feed¬ 

ers.  *93n®8  !H> -Texan*.  *2  50'fc’btn.  SHEEP  Market  dull; 
Inferior.  ’Id;  N-tlvcs.  49  n0®8  Ml;  T»xnns,  *2  003 
2  7s.  TToos— Market  Strong-Rough  mixed.  49  seas  i’,v 
packing  and  shipping,  *3  65®*S85t  light,  438888  65: 
skips,  $2  1048 1.' 

St.  Louth. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  2c.  higher. 
Corn,  2»'tC.  lower.  Oats.  %c.  higher.  Bar¬ 
ley,  steady.  Eggs  and  Flaxseed,  ditto.  Pork, 
25  cpnts  lower.  Cattle,  unchanged.  Sheep, 
steady.  Hogs,  from  10  to  25  cents  lower. 

ST.  Rome  —Wheat  quiet*  No  9.  Red,  cash.  M1M 
94<Kc:  November.  01  Ap'®**5! Atlc -  December.  OlVotUSie’ 
January.  'I'HC  Con*  Weak  Cinab.at  MIAf'*9'itfjc.  f<ov- 
ember,  Year  88®36VSc'  May.  R*4<c.  Oats. 

—  Firm  No.  9  Mixed.  oa»ti  9itfe:  December,  vrv^e. 
Rve,  at  Wa'c  Baulky— Steady  at  *lbr®0e.  Kuos— 
Steady  nt  r'Vf'^We  F*  ax  Seed.— Steady  at  *'  17. 
Poke, at  *9?5  Bm.kmkatb— Lone  e|par,  *4  an  short 
rib  #7 l»l®5 05-  shor'  clear,  •5  10.  T.akp  Klnn  at 
*« recall  to  Cattle.  Market  strong-  Fair  to  Choice 
Native  Shipping  Steers.  **'*45  95  Native  Butcher 
Steers-  *-! 6(V»4  50-  Grass  Teratt  Steers,  *’>  50, 

Sheep.  Common  to  medium.  *2®  2  s"  Kntr  to  Choice, 
*9  75*995-  I, I»mb*.  *‘**9  50.  TTOOB  — Light.  $3  17(8  8  50: 
Packing,  *8  55®l»0’  Heavy,  «:!  Tiras  SO. 

Boston.— Compared  with  cash  prices  u 
week  ago,  old  corn  la  1c.  to  3c.  lower;  new 
is  3e.  lower.  Oats,  from  1c.  to  2}£c.  higher. 
Rye,  5c.  lower.  Hay  and  straw  steady.  But¬ 
ter.  a  trifle  lower  on  all  grades,  2c.  lower  on 
Northern  creamery.  Somewhat  lower  ou 
moat,  sorts. 

Grain. — Cohn  —New  quoted  at  35®50e.  per  bushel, 
and  old.  at  60c.CT6*c.  per  bushel.  Oats — Firm: 
Rales  of  No.  1  white  and  barley  at  4?<a4»c-  No  9, 
white.  4(l'»40Uc:  No.  8  do,  Sft-fciaUe.  *  bushel-  Rve, 
steady  ut  (TWrocia  bushel,  brut*  steady  at  Sl'.-^AIS  N)  9* 
ton  for  Sort  me  *16  tlfi®  in  mi  for  whiter-  Fine  Feed 
HUd  Mlddllnirxut  417(*?0  per  ton  Cotton  Seed  Meftl, 
42*110  OU  the  soot,  and  *90  75  per  ton  to  arrive 
Hav  on  Straw.— The  market  for  (lay  Is  firm  «t 
#t-F*i?n  V  ton,  for  choice  ami  f Aliev-  *173*19  for 
fair  to  vood,  4’«'»*1S  for  fine,  i»ud  418M415  for 
poor  and  damaged;  We'  tern  choice,  #1 'WIT-  d**.  fair  to 
good.  *14  *si  *15 (A,  Rve  straw  Is  he'd  at  *1T®*>8  for 
choice,  and  *n  ofsatl*  o*»  for  common  to  good 
Swnlr  liuv  ut  411019  per  ton.  Oat  struiv  al  *9  00 
®4lflmi  per  ton  Produce.— bi  tter.  - Northern 
creamery.  Choice  to  extra  at  9!k-<*’>5c  per  if.  "rid 
Rood  to  choice  Summer  2i'c<e29e.-  Western  creamery, 
32*1*3*0.  for  choice  to  extra-  Northern  dnlrv  ?ld*2V, 
for  Vermont  extru.  IS®  19c.  for  choice,  and  VAi&lfie, 
per  Vi  for  fair  to  Rood.  Western  dairy  t7«*I5o.  for 
ohoico;  and  10® Ue,  for  fair  to  good:  Imitation  cream 


cry  at14®V)c  for  good  to  extra- ladle  packed.  1  (Valle, 
per  R,  for  choice.  Cheese— New  York,  choice  to 
extra  9®95^c;  common  to  Rood.  5(»Sc-  Vermont, 
choice  to  extra.  SWi&'iWc-  common,  r.®ie;  Western 
common  tA  ext  rn,  Pd9l(£e,  Sage  al  ll'*12c  Egos— 
Cane  and  near  by,  at  WgStlc-  Eastern  extras,  at 
9«o  do.  firsts,  at  a!V»a«e;  Northern  frPsli,  at  W* 
27c-  Western  fresh,  at  21®?4c-  Provincial, 

Beans- Choice  Northern  hand  picked  pea.  at  *197, 
ppr  bushel-  do,  do.  New  York,  nt  *1  80®'  85:  do,  do, 
screened,  nt  *1  40®1 75:  medium,  choice,  at  *1.85® 
i »•  <!o,  screenw!,  «t  <1  yullo** 

proved,  |jU  Towl  75-  do.  choice  flats,  *1  SOal  .0.  Red 
kidneys,  *9fid®910.  Canada  peas,  R5e®*l  (0  per 
bushel  for  common  to  choice.  Green  Pens— North¬ 
ern.  90c«*l  W:  do.  Western  ut  *1  .’oat  25.  Potatoes 
ranve  at  me.  per  bushel,  us  *o  quality.  PROVISIONS 
— tn  fair  demand  at  moderate  price  Bonn— Extra 
Dt-lmo  *9  75  *>  bbl.- mess  at  •*d*V*HIMI'  Boston  long 
clear  at  *12  ilfwi  25-  do  abort  cut*.  *19?v*|2  5‘>-  do. 
backs,  *12  rsi®is-  lean  ends,  *12  tiv,*’?  *5  -p  Beef— 
Western  mess  at  *9  Mk»l0  per  bbl-  Western  extra  at 
*10®  10  50  Western  plate  at  *1U*0®11T  Western  extra 
pl-lto  nt  *11  lit  end  9  Hams.— Western  smoked  at  9V6® 
lie  per  K1,  and  Boston  smoked  at  !>W®l1e  per  tf. 
Lard  —Western  choice  keitb-  at  M*4»7e  per  IF-  West¬ 
ern  steam  at  tfVMtfiAfc,  City  rendered  at  8)i®6We. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday.  November  28.  1885. 


State  of  the  Markkt.  —  As  compared  with  cash 
prices  last  wpefc.  Flour  Is  a  shade  tower  on  the  best 
grades.  WHEAt— No  2  Red  4c,  lower,  Cohn,  lc. 
higher.  Beans.— Unebnnged.  Pork.  25c.  lower. 

DUE8SEII  Hon*.  *he,  lower.  Lathi,  5c  lower.  Butter 
and  CftEttsK  Steady.  K«u*.  A  trifle  higher  on  lower 
grades  with  prices  well  held  on  best.  Poultry— 
IjOW— a  drop  on  nil  grades  of  ?e  to  2t^c.  Cotton— 
Unchanged,  a t-t-LKs— Steady.  PoTATorcs-Unohanged. 
The  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  produce. 
The  poultry  supply  has  been  good.*  Most  of  It  “near 
by.”  The  warm  weather  preventing  large  shipments 
from  the  West.  Prices  below  those  or  last  year. 
The  butter  and  cheese  markets  are  fully  stocked. 
During  the  week.  81.416  pkvs.  of  butter,  "nd  37,434 
pkgs.  of  cheese,  have  been  received.  A  good  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  Is  Western  butter.  These  prices  arc 
from  3e.  to  So.  lower  than  those  of  last  year.  Eggs 
are  In  good  demand  :  22  038  pkgs,  being  reeetved 
during  the  week.  Prices  range  from  lc,  to  lhac, 
below  those  of  last  year. 


Flour  meal  and  Feed  —  Ft  our -Quotations-  Fine 
42  85® 8  ’O  Burerflne.  43  15®3  60;  Extra  No.  2.  *8  40® 
»t  9u-  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  “hate.  *3  75*»4  lO:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4eu®3  7S  Common  to  Ealr 
Extra  Ohio,  *9  4*V,»S  80-  Good  *8  2'1-  Good  *o 

Choice.  *4  25®’  80:  Common  Extra  Minnesota.  *3  40® 
3  B5-  Clear.  *<  10® 4  'O-  rye  mixture.  •<  (XV»4  35; 
Klra'tfht.  At  V>®3  on-  patent  *l.f0'o5  73-  tinker’s  extra, 

41  iiVir.4  75:  St,  Louis  common  to  Tnir  extra.  *84038 89; 
fair  to  good  *.8  85"»4  73:  good  *0  very  choice.  *J  80® 
5  73:  Patent  Whiter  Wheat  extra  St  *1  40®5  65; 
Cltv  Mill  extra  for  We«t  Indies.  *4R1<*49  5:  South 
America.  *5iw5’5.  Southern  Ft  otnt- Common  to 
good  extra.  43  6(V34  1«  good  to  chope  do.  at  *4  10® 
5  80.  Rye  Flow— Superfine.  «<  *’,95*«:5i0,  latter 
for  very  choice.  Bun;  wheat  Fuh  i*  at  *9  e*)->2 15. 
Cohn  Meal  — Brnndvsvlne.  *l  21-.  Yellow  Western. 

42  *iii®  89a.  Feed— For  60  lbs.  n  verage  at  77V*«  so,-  • 
80  lbs  average  at  8fl'a82<gc- m'ddlltirs  at  85®95e,  and 
sharps  at  *1®1  05,  Rye  Feed  at  4 1 6. 50®  17, 


Grain.  — wheat.  Ungraded  Winter  Red  at76*»9<y: 
Ungraded  White. R3c..  and  No,’* Chicago  *it  9-e.-  No  2 
Red  P'HoM'lV  N*i.  S  Red  9tW*»99«*  No.  2  Red  for 

November.  945<i®98&fe  -  do.  December  0I trf®#M<e.- do. 

for  .iMPinirv,  do.  for  February.  98® Office.; 

do  for  March,  98«<e  ■  do.  May.  «1  liMt****’  "4U  Ryk- 
Westeru,  M*fW7ff.*  St«te,  «‘M»7te  ’’rime  Slate,  to 
arrl'-e  ut  7Pe  .  Bari.ey  Two-Bowed  s(»*c  at,  70e.: 
OOW*.— ^ Unmerchantable  at  sac  :  RrjocfttiV  -Me  Un 
graded  Mixed  52®  f«<”  Ko  3  4«V"*-«'Wc  No.  2  Mixed 
f5®r-5'^e  '  NO.  9  Mixed  for  November.  • 

do  for  December.  ’SW^RWe  •  do.  for  Jauuuny.  "OJ* 
®51c.-  do  ter  Febrnarv  49»4!«fe.  do,  ter  Mny, 
oats  —No.  8  Mix*--’  at  Sikc--  No.  2  85® 
9‘tie.-  No.  1,  35Vde,:  No  ’*  White.  98l<^3c44e.:  No  2 
nuVj-'SaVJo.-  No.  1.  I*c :  Mixed  Western.  '>5<*36t*'e,: 
Whit"  do.  STfUMKe.  Whbe  State.  9®l<®Or..  No.2irlxed 
for  December.  85i^*il55^c.-  do,  for  January,  86bj® 
34Vje.;  do,  for  February.  SHl^HTAic, 


Beans.— Ouofnttons  ore:  Marrows,  at  *1  80-  me- 
dluttiB,  41  90-  pea.  at  *1  HU:  red  tHrHmy.  ut  *2  30,  for 
choice-  whit*-  klduf-v.  at  *2  for  choice. 

Peas.— Green  are  quoted  at  *1  10®1  15. 

Provision — Pouk — Oue»n*li>ns  are-  Meg*,  4U75 
for  uninspected-  *10 flORi’O 23  ter  Insoeetud- fHtnliv 
ire«s.  4’1  00®  11  TS:  clear  back.  *12  rtf* *3  00:  Extra 
prtn>,..  *8 50® 9  25.  rtvrv  Ctlv Extra  ln*ln  *17 

JS»yi(tfl-  extra  do.  bill.  4,fl0ll  p«-ket.  *tt  l»i-s<  wij  nil  in 
bbl-  family,  at  *,n  ofl-4’8 00  Bickj*  Hams.  *18  9’5<*-,ii50. 
Cut  Mka-j  -Plck*ed  bellies,  a*  r4<®B'Wc-  pb-kled 
hams,  lit  do.  shoulders,  at  5*r  smoked  do, 

UVAUft-  smoked  hams.  9Uc*»*0c.  Minot  go  L*mg 
clear,  half  end  half,  at  Milwaukee.  5e  short  clear, 
nt  Milwaukee.  5  lTUe  long  ami  short  clear  b»lf  and 
batf.at  Chicago,  4.97V<C  long  olet-  In  New  York  nt 
uttfe  for  Western  delivery  long  clear,  8.9* e-  short  do, 
5.50c  Dresskd  Hun*  cltv  heavy  to  light,  <:h;'®4Li1xi: 
pig*,  nt  flltfe  Lard—  Contract  or“*1e  6. t5*-« 6.47l<o; 
December,  «  45--*S.Mle-  Jar  nary,  *  5prf-rt. MIC-  February, 
6.wi-»6«8o- March  fi.6»>»  7«e:  April.  6  T*ct  May.  B.S2® 
6  sr**:  City  steam,  at  n,95«ft.8r.e-  Refined  Continent. 
S.TSe;  South  Amerlcati  atr  *W®7.i5e 

huttbp  —State  Crenmerv  at  26c**27i-  Western  do- 
2PS25e-  Elgin  do.  at  95c  State  dalrv,  haP  tlrklns 
tuh«.  '7<»28e  ■  Western  factory.  7®tae  .  imitation 
creamery.  l  t®18e:  Western  dairy.  I2®17c. 


Cheese.— stale  nt  7®9i<o:  Night  Sklme.  at  6®7^.c: 
Western  flat,  fiasco. 

Eon* -State  97®27Ul»-  Canadian.  9  'W®98Wc:  Weat 
ern.  26«9Te  Llnled  at-*te.  19®20u:  do,  Western.  19® 
I9tic.-  do.  C'amulu.  19®19l<c. 

t.rvg  Poet.Tnv  Spring  ehlekena,  near-by,  «e:  do. 
Western .7«»He- fowl*  Jersey.  Stare  and  ’’ennsylvunla 
per  *f.  at  8e-  do.  Weotcrn.  nt  rurk-vg.  per  lb. 

10®12e?  ducks:  Western,  per  pair  6ll®90c:  geese. 
w..«tr>ru.  nor  pair  nt  41  25®  I  62;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
at  KV. 

riuEsaKti  Bom  tot. — Tork**y«.  ivais** -for  Phliu- 
delpbla.  I5t»l8c,  for  Elate  and  i5«iRe.  for  westeru- 
chickens.  Pbllfldolphiu.  large  vi».  al  He-  do.  small. 
VI  *2®  14c  do.  Western.  sc**ded.  ifl*s»Ur- do, 'State, 
vvaiioe-  fowl*  Philadelphia.  prtme.Ui^l-'e-do.  .l“r«ey. 
11®12e- State  and  western,  al  ’C*-  *n"«h»  •’-Us  * 

do*  .  *9.80- dp  -lark,  pardo*  *1  **,j  quafi,  tirlme  per 
do*,  at  *2>»49,?3-  do.  Inferior,  per  dor.  4i2w*#i  7.5. 

O  AJIK  — 3VfUldeoek.  V  pair.  nnc-«75c-  partridges, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  ehoh-e,  ti*-r  pair.  9*>c-a*'-  do. 
Ohio nud  M|(  htguu.  tirlme.  oer  i**ilr,  nt  T,e»0*Y.!  do,, 
Minnesota  and  fiit>l**ru.  ner  pair.  ‘•'1  v.-  grouse  per 
pair,  print",  firv.  nt  VUemfl  flth  English  snipe  west¬ 
ern.  per  dux,,  *1  75® *1  5th  plover  per  d<ix..  at  *1.50: 
wl'd  tltieks,  canvas  back.  p»r  pair.  «t*->95®V7r>  do., 
red-head,  net  ut 75,.^^! •  1I0  mallard,  western, 
per  pair.  Rf  405*«'c..  *1o.  te*l.  blue  wing,  per  pair, 
at  RvasOc’  do,  wood,  at  8*® 46®.  do  common  per  pair, 
nt  95® UPc  venison  "horl  sadd'es,  choice,  per  if.  at 
1"®l3"-  do,  whole  deer,  nt  8®10tit:  rabbits,  per  pair, 
at  avai'e. 

Cott*in  —The  quotations  according  to  tbe  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows- 

New 


Orleans 

Uplands,  anti  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary  . 

....  «  13-1# 

7 

7 

strict  0-11»ary . 

....  7<d 

7  7-16 

7  7-16 

Good  Ordinary  - 

8  8-|fi 

m 

Rtrle*  Good  Ordinary. 

.... 

8  19-16 

*  18-1  ft 

T,ow  MJdiUltitt . 

9 

9  »-15 

9  8-16 

Strict  l.ow  Middling. 

....  OV 

9  7-16 

9  7-16 

M  Milling  . 

...  9  7-16 

l'9« 

9*8 

Gmiil  Middling..  - 

*18-16 

10 

10 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 

...  in  1-1*; 

K’W  H 

Middling  Fair . . 

....  m  7-16 

i«K 

101W 

Fair  . 

II  11  16 
Stained. 

H  H 

nw 

Good  Ordinary....  i'As 

I  lew  Mldilllug.... 

8 

fttrlct  Ooo4  Om,  7  fM ft  1  MMdllmr 

87* 

Fresh  Fane**. — Salt  R!a*C''eoRUUtx  *m.  Annies— 
Ktng>bhl.*2®‘*95-  2a<*um-e  *  hb|,«l  5<l  »l  75-  Fall  pip. 
1, in.  *  bid.  *1(8' '150  Baldwin,  her  bbl,  *•  95e«i  75- 
rtreeulng,  tier  bbl,  at  41  i9*i  so.  Po*rs-  Duehoss. 
*<  keg,  49-  Vlenr,  do  bb',*?  60®*  WP  Heurre  Olalrgeau, 
B  keg,  4?  5tv»s  no  Beurre  d’AuJou,  per  keg  at  *2  00. 
Grapes  Concord  up-river,  gift  crate,  per  11>,  nt 
4c® 3c.  Cranberries  Cnpo  Cod.  choice,  per  bbl 
at  *3;uo®43  30:  do,  fancy,  per  bbl,  at  *6  tost  1  *'  2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


(Jo,  good  to  prime,  do.do,  $4  f0®5  25:  do,  light  colored 
do,  f  l  ct'iiJ  50.  do,  choice  V  crate,  tl  7v«'2  do,  fair  to 
good,  per  crate.  «1  total  62.  Florida  Oranges— Choice, 
$2  25<a.H:  do.  Inferior,  81  5002.  Florida  Lemons,  $3  25 
®873  for  choice,  and  82  5003  for  fair. 

“TTtmtti  FiuriTH.-Tha  following  are  the  quota 
tleus-  Apples-  —  Fancy  evaporated,  new.  at 
7?ie,  Choice,  fancy  North  Carolina  Bllred, 

new,  4<a4tac  choice  do.,  at  HV<c:  choice  Ten- 
ncom  quartern,  at  7®2Vt>e.  Peaches- Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  at  lOailc  do.  fancy,  at  I2»i3c.  do. 
extra  raue.\,ut  18ct»lle  :  Georgia,  choice  now,  at 
lOe.mtlc :  do  prime  new,  at  9+«c ;  unpe»led 
halve*,  at  SVt'taS+fce  unpeoled  quarters,  at  3®3V6o; 
Delaware  evaporated.  peeled,  2iw>25c-  Cholee  pitted 
cherries.  10  vatic  evaporated  rasDberries,  at  19 
®20c;  “un  dried  do.  17t!&18c.  Blackberries—  Prime, 
8J<c.  Whortleberries,  7V®Hc. 

Pka.ncth-  Trading  Is  moderate.  Quoted  at  4->s® 
45ie,  for  best  hand-picked,  and  3®3j4e.  lor  far- 
nlerB,  grades. 

Hay  and  straw.— The  quotations  are  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  Hay,  at  »3c  good,  at  a5@90c.:  medium,  at  80®85c; 
shipping  grades,  ’ibaGSc. ;  clover  mixed  at  75<a80c  ; 
Straw -No,  1,  Hye  Straw,  85®90c.;  Short  rye  straiv. 
at  65<t®70C:  oat,  50® 60c 

HicE.-Quored:  Common  and  Inferior  at  3®8>4c: 
low  fair  to  fair  at  ■t,4@,l*iie;  good  to  prime  at  5®58^c; 
choice,  none; 

Skeps.- Clover  Is  still  wholly  nominal,  selling  at 
ubout.  9ra>5t^e.  Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $iyo®2. 
Linseed  nominal. 

8no.vB.— The  quotations  are-  Martinique,  ntfe,' 
Centrifugal,  6c:Out,  7®7Uc;  Crushed,  7(»ii*c,  Cubes, 
6«i<a»Uc  Powdered. utH'«7e,:  Granulated,  1)-I6e; 
Mould  "a.**  6»*e;  Confectioners’  “A,” 

Standard  ’A,"  *  S-i6tv« S^o:  Off  “A"  Whlre 

Extra  r>«<»5*to..‘  -o."  »m® 

•>4^C,  \  ellow, 

Tallow.- Prime  city, quoted  at  i«ai?^c:  sales,  55, 

(K<U  id, lit  4y\ jC, 

»  Vkoetablkm.  The  following  arn  the  quotations 
for:  Potatoes— Long  Island  Rose,  bulk,  ¥  hbl, 
*1  i5®2  (XI  New  York  Rose.  si  23®  1  50-  Jersey 
Rose.  81  25® l  50:  Burbank.  Stale.  |l  50r<tl  62-  Peerless 
Jersey.  »l  aval  a;,  sweet  potatoes,  Virginia.  $150 
®2  per  hbl.  Cabbages, per  im),  s.vas.  onions.  Yellow 


Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  at  *150@2  25. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nbw  York,  November  28, 1885. 

ltEKVKS.— Tolul  receipts  for  six  days  8.606  head 
against  8,145  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Prices  held  about  steady,  with  good  demand 
for  best  grades.  Poor  steers  were  low  and  hard  to 
dispose  of.  Dry  cows  and  bulls  were  scarce  Total 
shipments  for  the  week  were  910  live  cattle,  9,620 
quarters  of  beef,  130  live  sheep  and  605  carcasses  or 
mutton,  an  Increase  of  660  cattlo,  4, mil  quarters  and 
■2115  carcasses  or  mutton  over  last  week.  Chicago 
f<o.  \2'7  ft. 83  (IS-  Buffalo  do 
<J|l|f  do  1.317  ft,  $5; 
do.  LONS  ft.  $4  o.  cxen.  1,4*0  ft,  $3  .5  Dulls,  980  ft., 
at  3c-  Cows  933  n,.  *2  Virginia  Steers,  1,  47  ft.  at 
ttgCk  Cows  950  ft.  nt  $H  75,  Indian  i  heifers,  ft.  $4  u): 
Maryland  steers,  1,324  ft.  pm.  state  Oxen.  1,615ft. 
•^50.  do  1,615  ft,  $4  50;  State  Steers,  1,150  ft.  $185; 
do,  1,1  to  ft,  $4  70. 

Calves.—  Urussprs  and  Fed  Calves,  279  ft.  3c:  Fed 
calves, 256  ft,  at  344c;  Veals,  165  ft.  at  B^e. 

A*n  La  Mrs — Total  Receipts  for  six  days, 
4t,4fia  head,  tgalnsf  44.61%  head  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  week  Michigan  sh  ep,  68  b,  ar  4o- 
Stuic  do.  IQ&  to,  at  k*;  do,  ill  to,  at  4Wc*  PoonsylvttniA 
Sheep  (few  lambs).  81  ft,  at  H?4c:  Michigan  sheep 
and  Lunibs  ,u  ft.  nt  4me-  State  lambs.  67  ft.at»Hc: 
Western  Sheep,  tu>  ft.  at  3w,e. 

Doom.— Total  receipts  for  six  days,  46,336  head 
against  M.s.6  head  for  the  same  time  la*r  week 
'i5'  ®«  *4,  0  P'S'*-  148  ft  at  $4  25;  Ohio  hogs. 
189  ft,  at  $3  90;  roughs,  170  ft,  $2  90. 


DRESS  PATTERNS 

FOB 

HOLIDIY  PRESENTS. 


PRODUC  E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1»«45. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

1  00  PAKK  PLACE,  N  %.  ’ 

Shippers  deatrlug  ro  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shtpp  ng  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nbw  Yorker 
trvlug  National  Hank,  etc, 

EVERY  1ADY  SHOULD  HAVE  IT. 


PETERSON’S 

MAGAZINE. 

January  Number  Now  Ready, 

FULL-SIZE  DRESS  PATTERNS. 


J 


k  CO. 


will  offer  tilts  week  2,500 
Dress  Patterns  at  remark¬ 
ably  low  prices.  A  special 
counter  lias  been  assigned 
where  will  be  found  rare 
bargains  in  wool  materi¬ 
als,  together  with  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  odd  lengths 
and  remnants  of  oar  Fall 
Goods,  marked  much  be¬ 
low  cost. 

Another  special  feature 
of  this  Department  will  he 
0,500  yards  of  “Durham 
Serge”*  in  two  grades  of 
twill,  entirely  new  shades 
at  60 cents  per  yard, double 
width,  well  worth  $1. 

JAMES  McCREERY  It  GO. 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


cles  on  Art  Embroidery,  Flower  Culture; 
everything  Interesting  to  ladles, 


•£  Copies  tor  $3.4 iO 
3  Copies  tor  1.30 


1  Copies  lor  S6.50 
6  Copies  lor  0.00 
10  Copies  lor  1  1.00 


5  Co 
7  Co 
12  Co 


opies  for  SS.OO 
opies  for  10. .TO 
opies  for  17  .OO 


THE  NEW  AG  K I  CULTURE. 

To  Agents.— An  Invaluable  book  for  Farmers 
and  Gardeners.  The  system  prevents  drouth  and 
frost  Increase  crops  fourfold  Indorsed  bv  promi¬ 
nent  Farmers'  Clubs  and  agricultural  authorities. 
Priee$2.  Uberul  terms.  The  Anglers'  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  ‘i.Vi  Broadway.  New  \  ork. _ 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

X£T  -CTSE. 


Guaranteed  the  Bestb 
lag,  Safest  in 
Storms,  Most  Powerful 
and  Most  Durable  Wind 
Kill  made.  IT  Sixes, 

1  to  40  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  U.  S. 

Government  and  lead¬ 

ing  Uallroada. 

Also  the  Celebrated 


I  X  L  FEED  WILL, 

Wit !o!i  0. u  he  run  hjr  »or  power  »nl  1»  oheftp.  nffeettve  end  <lor- 
ftble.  Will  griud  »nr  ktii.1  ol  Mttftll  iritn  itiUi  food  »t  lit..  r»!e  ot 
6  t«  J»  h».  per  hour,'  AMJordlng  tti  •juftlliv  and  Of  of  will  used. 

Al«o.  I  X  L  Corn  Shelter.  I  X  L  Stulk  Cutter,  Horse 
Power*, Wood  net  Iron  Pump.,  Tank*.  Noycft’  Haying 
Tool*,  etc-  Send  (or  Cutftloguo  »nd  rrlco  Lt»t.  A4dr<  -4 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  III. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills 

IN  TJSF  IN  PA  ERY  State  and  Territory  of 
thell.s.  1 1  Is  a  sectional  wheel,  lm» 
■n  mtulo  by  ns'-  .  t.i  years,  and  haa 
ver  blown  down  without  tower 
<-,« king,  a  record  noother  mill  can 
show.  Mll.I.S  SENT  n\  So  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL  REST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLER*.  ETC.  COO  II  AGENTS 
W  ANTED  ill  nil  ut, unsigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AN D  FEE  D  MILL  CO  .  Bata  Ha,  Kano  C<UU- 


ETtHE  BEST  fARM  QR,ST  JVULL 

with  (Aiif-Jkm  Grinding 
**S teel  Co *  l>w.*A4rt  mid  HlOVO 
.{or  HeaL  Th«v  uko  LKS3 
,  POWER,  do  More  Work, 
and  an,  moraduraM«  lb:un  any 
other  mill.  />.•», -riVrtr. 

Cn  laloour.  Also  inan'frs  ot  tli* 
Union  horse  Power,  with  Lftvel 
Tread.  T’AreeAer.  and  r!«M4ri, 
feed  Cutter.,  Circular  Nnre,  etc. 

w.  Jj.  BOYER  &  into..  Philadelphia,  Pm. 

THE  ELKHART 

PLOW  I  SULKY 


PETERSON’S  MAGAZINE  Is  the  best  and  cheapest 
of  the  lady’s  books  It  gives  more  for  the  niouey,  and 
of  grenter  merit,  than  any  other.  For  I8;6lt  will  nave 
TWELVE  HUNDRED  PAGES, 

FOURTEEN  SPLENDID  STEEL  PLATES. 

FOURTEEN  COLORED  BERLIN  PATTERNS, 
TWELVE  MAMMOTH  COLORED  FASHION  PLATES, 
ONE  THOUSAND  WOOD  CUTS, 

TWENTY  FOUR  PAGES  OF  MUSIC. 

All  the  most  popular  authors  write  for ’’Peterson.”  Its 

THRILLING  TALES  AND  NOVELETS 

are  original,  and  the  best  published  anywhere.  It 
»1bo  Is  the  Only  lady's  hook  to  give,  engraved  on  steel, 

MiM MO :H  COLO, -ED  FASHION  PLATES 

Also  Household,  Cookery,  nud  other  receipt, a;  arti- 

tn  st 


short, 


TERMS  (Always  In  Advance) . *■£  A  YEAR 

ItT UNPARALLELED  OFFERS  TO  Cl.U fiS._>£j 

tth  tllufttmU',1  album. 
“Forget-wo  not,”  or  large 
engraving.  ” .uigel  of  Para¬ 
dise, “for  getting  up  theeluh. 
(  With  an  extra  copy  of  the 
I  Muguxlile  (or  1886,  as  a  pre- 
)  itilum,  to  the  person  get- 
L  ting  up  the  club. 


With  both  an  extra 
of  the  Maeuisluo  for  18; 
and  the  large  eng  raving,  or 
.  “The  F  rget  me- not,”  to 
the  person  getting  up  ihe 
l  club 

tbr  Lamer  Clubs,  Still  Greater  Inducements. 

Address  post-paid,  CHAS.  J.  PETERSON, 

306  Chestnut  Si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Specliueus  seut  gratis,  If  written  for,  to  get  up  clubs 


KB -tli  THKSK  FJl’T-V. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Hiding  than  ordi 
u ary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking.  l\irns 
square  comer  without  backing. 

The  Plow  is  always  under  Control  of  the  Driver; 
simple  In  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  Indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKHART  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HENLEY  MONARCH  FENCE  MACHINE 


PATENTED. 


The  only  practical  machine  in  use  which  mnkea  the  Fence  in  the  Held  whenever 
wanted.  It  has  no  equal  and  makes  the  best,  strongest  and  most  durable  fence  tor  general  use, 
and  especially  for  farm  and  Block  purposes.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket,  slat  or  board,  and  any 
sized  wire  can  he  used.  The  fence  made  hv  this  machine  is  far  superior  to  any  net- work  wire, 
or  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turn  all  kinds  ofstock.  sheep,  hugs  and  poultry  without 
injury  to  same.  Tne  Monarch  Machine  is  made  of  the  best  materials.  Is  strong,  light.  dufaDie, 
can  easllv  be  operated  by  manor  hoy,  will  last  a  life-time,  and  the  price  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer  to  own  a  machine,  for  full  particulars  address 

M.  C.  HENLEY,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Attention  this  paper.  FACTORY.  523  to  533  North  16th  Street.  RICHMOND.  1N0. 


The  great  national  standard  of  Eural  Journalism.  It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  tlie 
introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds,  and  farm  implements.  These  are  tested  regardless 
of  cost  at  the  Rural's  Experiment  Grounds  of  300  acres.  Its  Tree  Seed  and  Plant  Dis¬ 
tributions  have  popularized  many  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  cultivation,  It  is 
original  from  beginning  to  end.  It  employs  the  best  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
first  journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds;  the  first  to  present  careful  and 
original  illustrations  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  of  cattle,  farm  and  garden  helps,  poultry, 
large  and  small  fruits,  grapes,  and  everything  appertaining  to  rural  life,  Over  500  en¬ 
gravings  yearly.  Over  600  writers.  It  is  edited  by  practical  fanners.  It  combines  thev 
best  features  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  with  all  that  can  instruct,  elevate  and  inter¬ 
est  the  rural  home.  It  costs  more  to  publish  than  any  other  weekly  in  America,  It  is 
for  the  North,  South,  East,  West.  The  ablest  farm  and  garden  weekly  in  the  land.  It 
is  pure,  trustworthy,  sparkling,  alive,  independent,  and  faithful.  It  exposes  all  frauds. 
It  answers  over  5,000  questions  in  its  Fanners’  Olub.  Free  specimen  copies  will  give 
full  account  of  its  present  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  of  the  sterling  presents  offered  for 
clubs.  We  want  you  to  KNOW  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  thsbest  journal  of  its  class 
published.  It  will  help  yon  to  make  money  and  to  spend  it  judiciously,  Fine  paper,  1 6 
riaees.  $2.00  a  year.  Subscribe  now.  Address  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N. v 


Buy  the  Best. 


THE 


EUREKA 


SMIT 


Awarflfid  FIR!»T  Pre¬ 
mium  and  Gold  Med* 

at  at  World’s  Fair  New 
!Orto»B6»t>verl2  leaitlm; 
Wind  Mills  The  EC- 
REKA.  after  a  trial 
lasting  4  bios  was  pro. 
pounced  the  be«U  over 
oil  and  UHlay  stand* 

?o 

Piimctntf  or  I ower  MLn**  n 

1  ^  ,rl I'®:.  Kstiruatrson  ap- 


.ES  Address  Mfr*., 

WOODWARD.  Kal»n»»x®«4  Mich. 


TWO  CENT  STAMP  for  AMATEUR  POULTRY 
JOURNAL.  Address  V.  S.  SIMPSON.  Palmer,  111. 

DAfHTDV  Fine  Young  Bronze  Turkeys,  per  pair 
nil  Li  1  5  I  -  gti;  Trlus,  $8;  Gobblers.  $s,  P.  Rock  and 
\T.  Leghorn  Chick*,  pairs.  *2  5*-; Trios,  $S:  Cockerels, 
$1  to  $1  50:  Two  Trios  B.  B.  R  G.  Bantams,  $2  per 
trio.  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 

Oak  HIU,  Greene  County.  N.  Y  . 


TUB 


S200  Saw  Mill 


(1500  to  4000  FL-LT 

ol  lumber  ran  be  cut  in  a  day.  Built  In  a  first-class 
manner.  The  Beat  .>1  ill  made.  Mauy  hundreds  of 
these  in  use.  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  beat  Mills  ot  larger  sizes,  Portable  and 
(stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  <5c  BODLEY  CO., 

Cor.  John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MBI 

PATENT 
VARIABLE 


ALL  cos 

FRICTION  FEED 

CXRCULA.il 

MILL 

color  “D." 


UdMuTHK  MUDSILL  CO.,  Inborn.  I.T? 


keej 

to 


Marlboro  Raspberry,  Ulster  Prolific  and  Pouah- 
•epstc  Red  Graves.  Send  for  description  aud  price 

i  A.  J.  (  A  YYVOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  bo?s  Ziuc  aud  Leather  Interfering 
Hoots  aud  Collar  Pads.  They  are  the  oest. 

KTWVw  Style  Chrome  HlddcaNameC'ftnlt.lOe.Oftitt* 
Aiiih„ft»- 1 Or-.  AemcCard  Faetary.CUaloaTlU^Ck. 

“The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  coUrll  orders  for  a  full  line  of  fruit 
aud  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FoR 
HONEST.  ENERGETIC  MKN.  The  business  easily 
learned.  Full  instructions  -  Iven  New  England  *p 
pl (cants  address  it*  ut  Boston,  Mass.;  York  state  and 
We«t,  at  Geneva.  N.  Y..  Penn..  N.  J„  DeL.  Md..  and 
South,  at  Phila.  tStateage.  U.  44.  CH  4SK  &  I'O. 

The  Edward  Harrison 

TLXXXjXj  CO., 

Mwmf'htiurvrj  of  HAKlMSON*S 
KT-V  M  1>VUD  I.KIMMNC  un.l 
Fl  Ol  UINiv  Mll.LH  *|J  rixr. 

*n.i  f»>r  Suwh,  W*vr,  Wiud, 

Hi  ’Tab  A  H*ml  Pownr. 

Powpktni^Lrmil  cacao- 
lt>  iuo!  UtuibMlltT.  Tt- 
ery  Mill  w«nwit**l  lo 

•jojiiVl  vb-il  wffcUiai 

for  H*  \VrlU  Aud  tn» 
*  Set,  Buunp  for  oar  n«w 
60  page  llluUrmtod  caUIojco* 
and  mention  thU  p»p«r.  th* 
HattIdou  Mill  Co.,  Now  H*Tea,Ct$ 


SOUTHERN  KANSAS. 

FARM  OF  320  ACR  E8 

IN  CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

120  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  fenced  for  pas 
tureand  meadow.  Fair  buildings,  plenty  or  fruit 
and  never  falling  water;  uear  churches  and  schools. 
For  particulars  address 

HENRY'  44ARDNER, 

Walnut,  Crawford  Co.,  Kansas. 

Farm  for  Sale  180  acres.  50  timber?  2  story  brick 
hou4e;  splendid  cellar,  burn:  l  mile  from  Court  House. 
Address  G.  Ed.  Hopkins,  Salem. W  ashinglon  Co.,  Ind. 

GREAT  AUCTION  SALE 

Of  City  Property,  Farms  and  Timber*!  Lauds 
on  December  17tli  and  -’2d,  18S5. 

On  the  17th  w'ill  be  sold  at  t'«xfor.l  Hall.  Portsmouth 
Virginia: 

t.  Three  Valuable  Wharf  aud  Warehouse 
Properties  In  the  CT.y  Of  Portsmouth,  fronting  on 
Norfolk  Harbor.  2.  Eleven  ’mproved  and  Culm 
proved  city  Tsyts  in  said  city.  3.  One  targe  tract  of 
Timber  au  l  Agricultural  Land,  eontaloluu  4,768  Acres, 
lying  within  seven  miles  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
immediately  on  the  lines  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroads. 

On  the  22d  will  be  sold  at  Franklin  Depot.  South¬ 
ampton,  County.  Va.cn  the  line  of  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Railroads: 

1 .  One  large,  nevr  steam  Saw  M  111,  w  l*h  capacity  for 
ISD.IWO  leet  per  dav .  2,  Kipht  Small  Farms,  ranging 
in  size  from  5  to  113  ac>e».  3»  One  large  Farm  of  IASS 
acres,  equal  In  quality  to  any  farm  In  Southampton 
Countv.  4  One  Timbered  Tract  tn  Suffolk  County, 
uear  tne  Norfolk  and  Western  R  R. 

For  descriptive  particulars  address 

HOI.I.ADaY  ofc  sKELY.  Trustees. 

10+  Main  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  A  CO.,  I -aud  Agents, 
12»  Main  Street.  Norfolk.  Va. 
or  R.  J.  NEELY,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Cabbage  Seed  &c. 

Long  Island  Cobbage  Seed  is  the  very  best . 

FRANCIS  Hit  ILL.  Seed-44  rower, 

Uiverbrud,  Long  Iwlund,  N.  Y  . 

AIICIITC  can  make *3  to  M 5  per  day  latro- 
HULU  I  O  during  a  new  Cash  nud  Sales  Book 
to  business  mew  No  peddling  Sold  from  cample. 
Specimen  sheets,  showing  plan  of  book,  with  all 
particulars,  by  return  mail.  Address 
H  W  PAMV’lfll.IGN,  Pufills’r.idBond  St..  XewY'ork. 

VIYl?  *1  r  I  mail  two  elegnnt  PUoto- 

r  4.MY  v  Pill  1  kj  bti-hmIim  worth  .a  cents  Send 
to  A.  YY'ARFEL, Photographer, 

Cadiz.,  Ohio. 


P2ICE0NL7  516.00. 


NATURES  INCUBATOR 

Best  known  for  hatching 
eh  iel>s.  Its  principle  la  just 
like  »  hen  sitting  on  a  nest 
full  of  eggs  utilekscanbft, 
raised  iti  it  at  5 or  6  eta.  pet 
lb.,  and  sold  for  20  to  25  ct«. 
per  lb,  A  fine  chance  for 
women  and  boys  to  make 
wooer.  Seud  for  circular 


Address  Nature*  tucohator  Co.,  Quluey,  III. 

Virginia  Farms.— Mild  Climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Seud  for  Circular.  A.  O. BLISS,  Ceutralin,  Va, 


tox  t()e  TJcrmig. 


One  of  the  hardest  things  for  me,  when  I 
went  to  school,  was  to  pick  out  a  good  subject 
for  a  composition.  Of  course  all  our  Rural 
boys  and  girls  are  writing  compositions, though 
I  presume  some  of  them  would  like  to  give  up 
Hie  work.  I  ad  vise  you,  however,  to  take  all  the 
pains  you  can  at  this  work.  You  will  find 
some  day  that  your  compositions  will  do  you 
as  much  good  as  your  geography'  will.  The 
great  trouble  is,  I  think,  that  most  scholars 
pick  out  a  subject  that  is  too  hard.  Let  us 
take  some  easy  subject,  something  that  we 
can  find  right  at  home,  and  then  think  about 
it  all  we  can.  Let  us  write  about  our  games, 
about  our  pets,  what  we  like  to  do,  and  what 
we  would  like  to  be  when  we  are  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  I  have  even  known  children  to  copy 
the  words  out  of  a  book  and  sign  their  names 
to  it  as  their  own  composition.  Isn’t  that 
something  like  stealing?  It  always  seemed  to 
me  so.  Let  us  make  up  our  own  compositions 
even  if  we  have  to  make  them  short. 


This  cat  seems  to  be  working  pretty  bard. 
That  kitten  does  not  9eem  to  enjoy  the  journey 
at  all.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  how  strong 
cats  are .  I  know  of  a  cat  with  seven  kittens 
that  made  a  long  journey .  The  people  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  them,  so  they  put  the  old  cat  in 
ODe  bag  an  i  the  kittens  ia  another,  and  car¬ 
ried  them  several  miles  away.  They  thought 
it  possible  that  the  old  cat  might  find  her  way 
home,  but  they  never  expected  to  see  the  kit¬ 
tens  again.  But  the  cat  was  smarter  than 
they  thought.  She  not  only  found  her  way 
home,  but  she  brought  every  one  of  the  kittens, 
one  at  a  time.  And  she  worked  so  hard  and 
so  well  to  save  her  family  that  the  people  of 
the  house  let  every  one  of  them  live.  So  they 
have  cats  enough  and  to  spare  in  that  house. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  cats 
and  dogs  can  find  their  way  home.  They 
surely  do  it  in  places  where  many  a  man  would 
be  lost.  Cats  are  said  to  have  “nine  lives.”  I 
suppose  that  is  because  they  are  so  hard  to 
kill.  Some  of  the  poor  things  that  prowl 
about  the  cities  look  as  if  several  of  their  lives 
had  been  taken  from  them.  They  are  really 
wild  cats,  and  if  they  lived  in  the  woods,  they 
would  be  treated  as  enemies,  I  fear.  Among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  cats  were  held  as 
sacred  animals.  In  Paris,  to-day,  there  is  a 
home  for  homeless  cats,  where  they  are  fed 
and  cared  for.  In  old  times,  people  used  to 
think  the  cats  were  the  favorite  animals  of 
witches.  I  suppose  that  is  because  cats  have 
such  peculiar  looking  eyes  and  are  sometimes 
so  sly  and  cruel.  In  Germany,  to  day,  they 
think  that  if  a  black  cat  comes  near  a  baby’s 
cradle,  the  baby  will  be  sure  to  be  wicked. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  is  a  foolish  way  to 
think,  A  pretty  little  kitten  makes  a  very 
nice  pet  indeed,  and  good  children  who  mind 
their  parents  and  try  to  do  right  will  not  be 
made  bad  by  cats. .  When  cats  are  kept  to  catch 
rats  they  should  not  be  handled  much.  A  pet 
cat  will  know  iu  a  short  time  that  it  does  not 
need  to  work  for  its  living,  A  cat  that  is  kept 
in  the  barn  and  is  fed  nothing  but  milk  will 
soon  create  a  panic  among  the  rats.  Cats  are 
good  hunters  too.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
when  they  begin  to  hunt  they  are  sure  to  kilj 
the  chickens. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  a  plaut  stand 
filled  with  pots  of  ivy  (German  and  English) 
and  wandering  Jew.  It  looks  very  pretty  and 
the plauts  grow;  but  the  leaves  begin  to  curl 
at  the  edges  and  turn  yellow.  We  saw  a 
worm  glide  in  under  the  roots  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  pots  to  day,  and  beg  some  of  the 
Cousins  will  tell  us  how  to  kill  them,  also  how 
to  get  rid  of  lice  on  plauts,  and  how  to  make 
Fuchias  blossom.  Ours  bud,  and  then  all  the 
buds  drop  off.  What  is  good  to  enrich  the 
soil,  and  keep  them  thrifty ?  An  answer  from 
some  who  know  about  these  matters  would  be 
a  real  kindness  to  M.  c.  rooLE. 

[Probably  angle  worms.  You  caD  probably 
destroy  them  by  pouring  lime  water  iuto  the 
soil,  or  better  yet,  by  tapping  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots,  aud  picking  the  worms  away.  Lice 
can  be  destroyed  by  washing  the  plants  with 
whale-oil  soap.  Tobacco  water  or  tobacco 
fumes  or  sulphur  Rimes  are  sometimes  used. 
You  probably  keep  the  pots  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
Either  extreme  will  hurt  the  plants.  You  had 
better  repot  them,  and  be  sure  and  provide 
good  draiuage.  The  soil  iu  your  pots  may  be 
exhausted.  Soils  get  worn  out  and  tired  just 
as  men  do.  If  you  are  near  any  greenhouse, 
perhaps  you  can  get  your  pots  refilled  there 
Those  of  us  who  live  iu  the  country  know 
where  to  find  the  richest  soil. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  you  aud  ask  if  I  can  join  the  Y.  H. 
C.  I  live  on  the  prairie.  We  have  not  much 
school.  I  study  arithmetic,  reading,  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  spelling.  We  have  a  cow  and  a 
yearling  heifer.  We  have  IS  old  hens  and  40 
chickens,  seven  old  hogs  and  35  pigs.  1  have 
a  dog  and  a  jack  rabbit.  If  the  cousins  want 
to  see  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  him.  Your 
nephew,  t.  h.  Lawrence. 

Antelope  Co.,  Neb. 

[We  would  all  like  to  see  him.  I  wish  we 
could  come. — uncle  mark  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  beeu  reading  the 
letters  in  the  Y.  H.  C.,  and  I  like  to  read  them 
and  write,  too,  but  I  am  only  eight  years  old, 
and  can’t  write  very  well.  It  is  a  mile  to  our 
school.  In  the  Summer  I  have  no  one  to  go 
with  me,  for  my  brother  has  to  work  in  the  to¬ 
bacco,  and  in  the  Winter  the  weather  is  too 
bad  for  me  to  go  regularly,  but  1  learn  some 
at  home.  My  oldest  brother  is  a  teacher  in 
Amity  College,  Iowa,  and  all  the  sister  1  have 
is  there  going  to  school.  I  have  one  brother 
teaching  near  home,  and  one  at  school  in 
Georgetown,  Ky.  My  youngest  brother  is  here 
and  we  have  lots  of  fun.  My  pets  are  five 
little  spotted  kittens  in  the  baru.  Oh,  they  are 
so  playful!  We  had  some  nice  flowers 
from  the  seed  you  sent  us,  but  don’t  know  the 
namesofall.  I  love  flowers  and  have  agood 
many.  We  are  going  to  have  a  pit  dug  for 
them  this  Winter.  I  hope  Papa  will  take  your 
paper  nextyear,  for  I  love  to  read  it.  This  is 
a  tobacco  country  and  is  called  Jackson’s  Pur¬ 
chase.  Your  niece,  anna  taylor. 
Ballard  Co.,  Ky. 

[I  hope  you  will  be  with  us  next  year. — 
uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Rural.  Ma  takes  your  paper,  and  I  thought 
I  would  join  the  children  and  help  Martha 
Daniels,  of  Helena,  tell  of  Montana.  We  live 
iu  what  is  kuown  as  Bridger  Canyon.  We 
have  040  acres  of  laud.  We  raise  chickens, 
turkeys,  pigs,  cattle.  We  all  have  nice  sad¬ 
dles  and  ride  when  we  like.  We  had  a  splen¬ 
did  garden  and  the  finest  potatoes  you  ever 
saw.  1  love  Montana  and  would  not  exchange 
the  pure  water  and  air  aud  mountain  scenery 
for  all  the  apples,  big  sweet  potatoes  and 
malarial  fever  you  have  East.  Montana  is  a 
lovely  country,  aud  I  think  the  time  not  far 
distant  when  every  foot  that  can  be  plowed 
will  be  a  garden  or  wheat  field. 

Your  niece,  nannie  creek. 

Galli tin  Co.,  Montana. 

[We  are  glad  to  bear  from  you,  Nannie.  I 
hope  your  State  will  be  filled  up  some  day,  as 
you  say.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well  satisfied. 
“There's  no  place  like  home,”  you  know. — 
uncle  mark.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Y.  H.  C .  I  am  a 
little  girl  seven  years  old.  I  am  going  to 
Bcbool  this  Winter.  I  have  a  kitten  named 
Topsy,  and  a  bird  named  Charlie.  1  live  in 
sight  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  boats  pass.  I  hope  to  see  this  iu  tho 
Rural;  grandpa  takes  it.  I  read  all  the 
letters.  Your  niece,  MAY  F.  malick. 

[lam  glad  to  hear  from  you  May.  That 
must  be  a  black  kitten  I  think . — u.  M. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  11 
years  old,  and  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C. 
We  never  lived  on  a  farm  before;  we  always 
lived  in  the  city,  until  last  April.  I  go  to 
school,  and  study  geography,  grammar,  ar¬ 
ithmetic,  reading,  spelling  and  writing.  I 


like  country  life  very  much  better  than  city 
life.  I  hope  that  if  you  ever  come  to  Fredonia, 
you  will  come  to  see  me.  We  live  about  one- 
and  a  half  mile  east.  My  papa  has  one  horse, 
three  little  pigs,  one  cow,  one-huudred  hens, 
and  one  big  watch  dog,  half  St.  Bernard,  and 
half  Siberian  blood  hound .  I  have  three  lit¬ 
tle  kittens,  aud  two  old  cats.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  sometime,  I  remain  your  ever  lov¬ 
ing  niece,  ethkl  f.  toles. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

LYou  area  Cousin  now,  Ethel,  I  shall  sure¬ 
ly  come  and  see  you  if  I  go  to  that  part  of  the 
State.  If  that  dog  is  not  tied  when  I  come,  I 
hope  you  will  be  there  to  introduce  me. 

—  UNCLE  MARK.] 


PtetrUaufous:  gUvcrtisittg. 


AMONG  THE  BANK  NOTES. 


The  American  Bank  Note  Cdmpauy  is  the 
largest  as  well  as  the  oldest  corporation  in  this 
country  devoted  to  the  work  of  designing  and 
engraving  bank  notes,  coupon  bonds  and  all 
that  extensive  class  of  fine  art  commercial  lit¬ 
erature.  It  dates  back  as  far  as  to  1705.  It 
printed  the  work  for  Government  securities 
as  long  ago  as  1800.  Oue  of  the  oldest  engrav¬ 
ing  firms  outside  of  this  great  concern  was 
that  of  Rawdon,  Wright,  Hatch  &  Smillie, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who  handled  the 
bonds  and  notes  of  30  or  40  years  ago .  Mr. 
Smillie,  of  this  firm,  who  achieved  uational 
reputation  as  an  artist,  is  now  spending 
the  years  of  a  ripe  old  age  at  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  His  son,  William  M.  Smillie, 
Esq.,  is  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  having  charge 
of  the  detail  of  the  artistic  work  in  that  great 
institution. 

A  well  known  New  York  editor  recently 
visited  Mr.  Smillie  in  his  own  office  in  the  new 
building  of  the  American  Bank  Note  Com¬ 
pany.  This  building,  by  the  way,  13  the  most 
beautiful  and  ample  in  the  world  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  commercial  art  work.  It  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church.  Its 
offices  are  spacious  aud  elegant,  and  its  work¬ 
rooms  are  equipped  with  a  wonderful  perfec¬ 
tion  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  designing 
and  production  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
fine  engraving  and  choice  printing  sent  out 
from  there. 

“So  your  father  is  now  seventy-eight  years 
old,  is  he,  Mr.  Smillie? 

“Yes,  and  for  a  man  of  his  age  he  has  had  a 
wonderful  experience.  Last  winter  he  had  an 
attack  of  pleurisy.  We  brought  him  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  this  city  in  order  to  place  him 
under  the  care  of  his  old  physician.  He  re¬ 
mained  here  two  or  three  mouths,  most  of  the 
time  in  very  low  condition.  There  was  great 
ad  besiou  of  the  pleura  and  he  could  use  only 
about  half  of  one  lung.  He  returned  to  his 
home  and  grew  so  much  weaker  that  we  all 
thought  he  would  die.  The  pleura  was  tapped 
and  three  qnarts  of  water  taken  from  it  He 
suffered  so  that  we  determined  to  send  him  to 
my  brother’s  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  thinking  that 
change  of  air  might  do  him  some  good.  The 
change  was  made  last  July.  While  at  Mont¬ 
rose  he  suffered  much  from  intense  pain  in  the 
chest  and  suffocation.  We  gave  him  the  best 
medical  care  that  could  be  obtained.  But  it 
was  of  little  avail.  Ho  wanted  to  go  home  to 
die. 

“in  this  condition  he  was  brought  to  New 
York,  wrapped  iu  shawls  and  blankets,  for 
his  feet  were  swollen  and  he  could  not  get  his 
boots  on.  I  found  him  thus  at  the  St.  Cloud 
Hotel  early  in  September. 

“When  my  father’s  case  had  reached  this 
point  I  said  to  him  and  my  mother  aud  sis¬ 
ters:  ‘Now  you  have  all  had  your  way  as  to 
medical  treatment;  suppose  you  let  me  have 
mine.  I  am  a  believer  in  Compound  Oxygen. 

I  want  to  try  it  on  father.’  They  agreed  to  it, 
although  they  said  his  case  was  hopeless.  We 
got  a  nurse  from  Bellevue  Hospital.  She  said 
she  knew  uothiug  of  Compound  Oxygen,  but 
would  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

“I  went  to  my  old  frieud,  Dr.  Turner,  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  148  Fifth  Avenue.  I  told  him  my 
father’s  feet  were  badly  swollen;  that  his 
breathing  apparatus  was  all  out  of  order;  that 
his  stomach  was  in  bad  condition  from  twenty 
years  of  dyspepsia,  aud  that  he  was  very  low. 
The  doctor  said:  ‘I  hope  we  can  help  him ;  we 
will  try.’ 

“So  I  took  a  ‘Home  Treatment. ’  Father 
was  so  weak  he  could  hardly  iuhale  it  at  all. 
He  could  take  the  Oxygeu  in  short  whiffs. 
The  nurse  gave  it  to  him  10  or  13  times  the 
first  day.  That  night  he  slept,  aud  it  was  the 
first  good  sleep  he  had  taken  for  weeks.  It 
was  on  a  Tuesday  that  he  began  the  Oxygen 
Treatment.  By  Saturday  he  wusso  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  be  wanted  to  leave  the  hotel  and  go  to 
his  home  in  Poughkeepsie.  We  lifted  him  aloug 
as  gently  as  we  could,  and  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  sitting  on  his  portico  overlooking  the  park 


and  the  Hudson  River  and  enjoying  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sunsets  ever  seen.  Said  he: 
‘The  Lord  has  made  this  sunset  especially  for 
me.  Now  let  me  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  sleep.’ 
He  slept  nearly  all  night,  and  with  almost 
eutire  freedom  from  pain. 

“A  week  ago  I  spent  a  day  with  him.  I  ar¬ 
rived  about  lunch  time  and  they  gave  my 
lunch  in  bis  room.  When  he  saw  it  set  out 
on  a  small  table  he  said:  ‘That’s  most  appe¬ 
tizing.  Why  don’t  they  give  me  my  lunch 
that  way!  I’m  tired  of  gettiug  sick  folks’ 
dishes.  I  want  some  cold  lamb  and  food  like 
other  folks  '  Then  he  said  that  in  order  to  eat 
solid  food  he  must  have  his  teeth  fixed.  He 
sent  for  a  deutist  who  took  out  those  lower 
teeth  and  made  him  a  new  set.  Why,  if  those 
teeth  had  been  takeu  out  before  he  began 
taking  the  Compound  Oxygeu  it  would  sim¬ 
ply  have  killed  him.  Now  he  stood  it  bravely, 
aud  what  is  more  he  is  getting  along  hand¬ 
somely  with  his  new  set  and  eating  pretty 
much  what  other  people  eat.  His  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  marvelous.  Formerly  he  could 
sleep  only  by  resting  his  head  forward  on  a 
chair  placed  for  tbe  purpose.  Now  he  can  lay 
his  head  back  on  his  easy  chair  and  sleep  com¬ 
fortably.  Before  he  took  the  Oxygen  he  had 
not  been  in  a  bed  in  six  weeks.  Now  he  goe» 
to  bed  every  night  and  obtains  refreshing 
slumber.  He  walks  about  his  room  and  is 
sometimes  taken  out  for  a  short  drive.  He 
takes  Oxygen  several  minutes  at  a  time  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.” 

‘  ‘Mr.  Smillie,  has  your  father’s  improve¬ 
ment  been  steady  and  regular,  or  has  he  had 
interruptions.” 

“There  have  been  occasional  days  of  depres¬ 
sion,  and  two  or  three  times  we  have  almost 
feared  that  he  was  going  to  lose  all  he  had 
gained.  But  each  of  these  depressing  periods 
had  beeu  less  than  the  previous  one,  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  such  perio  is  return  occa¬ 
sionally.  It  is  natural  in  a  man  of  his  age 
that  they  should.  But  seethe  improvement. 
His  breathing  was  obstructed;  his  stomach 
paiu  was  great;  his  sleep  was  misery,  and  his 
skin  was  hard  and  dry.  Now  he  breathes 
naturally;  his  stomach  is  free  from  distress; 
his  sleep  is  refreshing,  aud  his  skin  is  like  that 
of  an  infant.  Let  me  remark  that,  the  use  of 
the  Oxygenaqua  which  accompanies  tbe  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  proved  very  anvantageous  for 
tbe  relief  of  his  stomach  and  bowels.” 

“  Do  you  regard  your  father  as  an  entirely 
well  man?” 

“As  well  as  a  man  of  seventy-eight  can  be 
who  has  passed  through  the  experience  he  has. 
To  x-enew  the  youth  and  heal  all  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  a  man  of  his  age  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Butyousee  what  Compound  Oxygen 
has  done  for  him.  It  has  evidently  prolonged 
bis  life.  And  it  has  performed  wonders  in 
easing  him  of  pains  which  made  life  a  bur¬ 
den.” 

“And  now  as  to  your  own  experience,  Mr. 
Smillie?  You  must  have  had  good  reason  for 
falling  iu  love  with  Compound  Oxygen  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  recommend  it  for  your  father?” 

“Four  or  five  years  ago  I  was  badly  over¬ 
worked  .  I  bad  been  giving  too  close  attention 
to  business  aud  fouud  myself  breaking  down. 
1  procured  a  “Home  Treatment”  and  diligently 
followed  directions.  It  brought  me  up. 
Since  then  I  have  never  beeu  without  it,  and 
I  never  will.  My  wife  has  been  suffering 
from  nervous  prostration  and  she  is  now  taking 
Compound  Oxygen  with  excellent,  results. 

“I  have  a  friend  who,  three  summers  ago, 
was  suffering  with  a  dreadful  cough.  ‘That 
man  can’t  live  loug.’said  some  of  his  friends 
who  beard  him  cough .  I  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Compound  Oxygen  office.  A 
few  inhalations  of  Oxygen  produced  a  marked 
efi’ect  on  him.  He  had  beeu  almost  sleepless 
at  night.  He  Boon  began  to  enjoy  restful 
sleep.  All  Summer  bo  kept  on  improving.  In 
the  Fall  his  cough  was  gone.  He  is  now  as 
lively  aud  hearty  as  any  of  us,” 

Is  not  this  Compound  Oxygen  a  wonderful 
thing?  The  doctors  try  to  flud  out  what  it  is 
made  of.  Mr.  Smillie’s  physician  asked  for  a 
vial  from  the  “blue  bottle”  in  order  to  analyze 
it.  He  reported  that  he  couldn’t  tell  what  it 
was,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  bad  done 
wonders  tor  Mr.  Smillie.  Its  whole  history  is 
tbe  history  of  the  accomplishments  of  won¬ 
ders,  which  in  many  instances  were  more  than 
its  most  sanguine  believers  had  dared  to  hope 
for  it.  A  little  book  which  will  be  mailed 
free  by  Drs,  Starkey  &  Falkn,  1539  Arch 
Street.  Philadelphia,  tells  much  that  is  of  value 
and  interest  concerning  Compound  Oxygen. 
Make  free  to  write  for  it. 


A^vms  MILK  FOOD* 1 

J  For  Children  FAST  Teething. 
Write  uh  for  testimonials  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  regarding  it. 

ANGLO-SWISS  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  3773,  New- York. 


PERSONALS. 


Likut.  Howard,  the  Gatling  gun  man,  is  to 
receive  $5,000  as  a  bonus  from  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  is  about  to  open  a  cartridge 
factory  in  the  Dominion,  materials  for  which 
will  be  admitted  free  of  customs  duty. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  the  representative  of  the 
Penobscot  Indians  in  the  Maine  Legislature. 
He  has  a  right  to  debate,  but  no  voice.  The 
tribe  numbers  about  500,  and  no  desire  for 
full  citizenship  exists  among  them.  They  are 
all  Homan  Catholics. 

John  S.  Wise,  late  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  of  Va.,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  is  permanently  out  of 
politics  and  that  he  now  intends  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession— the  law. 

Miss  Gordon  has  received,  in  memory  of 
her  illustrious  brother,  a  haudsome  volume 
containing  an  illminated  address  of  sympathy 
signed  by  the  Princesses  of  Great  Britain, 
Peeresses,  and  the  wives  of  Bishops  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  is  in  some¬ 
thing  more  than  easy  circumstances  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  plate  which  he  has  inherited  from  the  late 
King  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
weighs  upwards  of  eight  tons. 

The  French  papers  tell  an  interesting  story 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  the  capacity  of  art 
critic.  Being  displeased  with  a  picture  of 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  declaring 
the  severed  head  untrue  to  death,  his  Majesty 
drew  his  cimeter  and,  decapitating  a  slave  on 
the  spot,  convinced  the  trembling  artist  of 
his  error. 

Ex- Judge  Khllev,  who  is  about  to  enter 
on  bis  thirteenth  year  in  Congress,  is  over  70 
years  of  age.  He  ascribes  bis  present  good 
health  to  his  having  stopped  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  any  shape.  He  chewed  and  smoked  for  55 
years,  when  his  health  was  shattered.  He 
gave  up  tobacco  and  now  feels  like  a  new 


William  L.  Scott,  of  Erie.  Penn.,  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  man  of  the  next  House  of 
Representatives.  His  wealth  is  estimated  at 
$119,000,000,  invested  in  railroads,  oil  lands, 
coal  mines,  etc.  He  was  a  page  in  the  House, 
when  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun  were  still 
active  at  Washington.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  of  medium  size,  and  about  45  years  of 
age. 


“I  shall  live  to  sail  through  it,”  remarked 
M  de  Lesseps  last  week  on  bis  80th  birthday 
concerning  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Pope,  the 
ex-kbedive  of  Egypt,  Empress  Eugenie  and 
some  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Panama  con¬ 
tributed  their  congratulations.  It  was  a 
day  of  studied  felicitations.  A  false  report  of 
his  death  on  Thursday  caused  a  fall  of  nine 
francs  in  canal  shares. 


Tiie  late  Dowager  Lady  Chesterfield’s  hus¬ 
band  was  so  hard  up  that  he  was  obliged  to  let 
Chesterfield  House,  and  was  unable  to  finish 
Bretby,  his  country  seat,  and  his  son  had  to 
sell  Chesterfield  House;  but  Lady  Chesterfield, 
who  had  a  life  interest  in  the  property  after 
her  son’s  death,  fluished  Bretby,  and  left 
$5GU,000,  besides  clearing  the  estate.  A  smart 
business  woman  that ! 


At  a  receut  public  dinner  Lord  Fife  not 
only  condemned  entail,  but  advocated  peasant 
proprietorship,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  sell  tbeir  farm  tounyof  his  tenantry  who 
were  able  to  buy  and  successfully  farm  them. 
Such  a  statemeut  coming  from  the  owner  of 
250, UOU  acres  is  full  of  significance.  Lord  Fife 
has  always  been  a  generous  landlord  and  liber- 
al-mindfd  man.  He  is  oue  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Scotland,  and  has  a  large  interest  in  a 
London  banking  house. 


Leopold  von  Ranke,  the  greatest  of  living 
historians  and  the  creator  of  the  modern  his¬ 
torical  method,  is  just  00  years.  He  is  busily 
engaged  ou  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  the 
wonderful  “  Weltgeschichte,”  which  has  al¬ 
ready  come  down  from  the  earliest  authentic 
records  of  ancient  Egypt  to  the  death  of 
Charlemagne.  A  sixth  volume  is  about  to 
appear,  and  the  venerable  student  hopes  to 
complete  his  vast  undertaking  in  three  more 
years. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  rank  in  blood 
is  next  to  that  of  the  royal  princes,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  men  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  married  Lady 
Flora  Hastings,  who  turned  Catholic  to  be¬ 
come  a  duchess .  As  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
she  is  popular,  though  she  is  never  spoken  of 
with  the  siucore  affection  which  is  shown  to 
her  husband.  The  Duke  is  a  practical  philan¬ 
thropist,  and  is  uow  building  in  Norfolk  the 
largest  Catholic  church  erected  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  His  son,  a  boy  of  six,  and  the 
heir  of  “all  the  Howards,”  is  blind.  This  mis¬ 
fortune  is  a  sorrow  which  the  first  duke  of 
Euglaud  finds  it  almost  too  bard  to  bear. 
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MILKING  TUBES. 


FOR  MILRING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS, 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  nod  Physical  D  blllty,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  lor  every  man,  youua,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  l‘i>  prescriptions  rot-  all 
acute  and  clironlc  discuses.,  eocli  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  23  years  In  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  tiny  physic  inn.  8Q0  pages,  hound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
ullt,  guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  in  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  ror*2,5i),  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  In  every  Instance,  Price  only  $1  mi  by 
mall,  postpaid-  Illustrated  sample  6  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  officers  of  wnic-h  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  lie  read  hy  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  uftiictcd  tor  reUef.  Ii  will 
benefit  all.— London  leinoet. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  Useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian,  instructor  or  clergyman.  -Argonaut. 

Address  the  Ponhoity  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  So.  -I  Bnlflnch  Street,  Boston  .Mass., who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic  and  obstinate  IT P  a  T  dis¬ 
ease#  that  bare  baflted  the  skill  of  alt 


These  tubes  are  made  of  white  metal,  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  solid  silver  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  spring  and  bend,  while  we  sell  them  at  one 
quarter  the  price.  NO  FARMER  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

If  your  local  agricultural  stores  do  uoc  keep  them,  send  direct  to  us.  We  mail  them,  post¬ 
paid.  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

SINGLE  TUBES,  25c.  each.  FIVE  TUBES,  $1.00.  Send  for  circulars. 
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The  oldest  and  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in 
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ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


ItltsM  KM»,  t'Ok* Ml-i  Ilia, 

I  timer  While,  Berk. birr  k  York 
.birr  Pig,.  South  down,  t  otswolo 
end  lliford  ttown  Sherpmnd  Lu. 
-eiilrh  Colley  Shepherd  Dor,  Bid 
Knney  Poultry.  sen#  tor  iAlslt ,r.« 
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Ua?  a  1’nil  different.  from  nil 
others-  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Bail  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  positions  of  the 
lowly  «  lille  the  ball  in  the  cop 
presses  back  the  intes- 
—  tines  just  as  a  person 

_ V*-:  .  V*  1  t.  tfa. 


do©9  with  the  finger.  ^  It»i  HghT.  pressure  Uuj  Her- 
SUA  Is  held  securely  cl  Ay  and  nitfht*  und  a  rH-lieul  euro 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  mol  cheap.  Sent  by  mall  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  EWU.E'sTOX  TlllSS  10. ,  thkago,  III. 


WVAIinnTTFt  Pure  bretl  bird-,  si  to  as  apiece. 
If  I  Alt  UU  I  I  Lu.  j.  x.  Cothran,  Urccnwtch.  N.  Y. 


C  A  r  y  rc  C  it.  Cnaae*  and  Cure,  by  one 

tSI  I.  fcww  who  was  deaf  i#  j  ears.  Treated 


HONE  1IK.VL  FOR  POULTRY. 

U>.  boxes  . $1  iu  i  :m  lb.  bugs.  . <3.00 

tiu  lb.  “  2.35  DO  lb.  hoi-. . .  5,5o 

GRANULATED  HONE. 

lit)  lb,  boxes . 11.24  I  100  lb.  Ings . $2  ?5 
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CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes . 10.15  ,  to  lb  bags . #2.00 

Bulb.  •*  .  1. 10  '5  II  lb.  bbls . IS 

KxpresSl.v  munufuetureil  for  fowls  from  superior 


^  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  benefit.  Cured  htr/iarif  iu  three  months,  and 
since  tbeu  hundreds  of  others  by  same  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  successful  home  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  S.  PAGK,  li-  Kast  atth  St..  New  York  City. 


ARPNTQ™'"  mmicy  cntlecting  Frm'ly  Pictures  to  en- 
1  vJ  Urge ;  all  styles.  Pictures  gv-uiatced.  Special 
taducesieots.  ExiriRx  Copying  Ccx,  sii  C-nal  Street.  N.Y- 


stock.  Pure  and  sweet.  Sent  by  freight  on  receipt  of 
price.  Samples.  5  cents  Flue  ground  Ov -ter  shells 


same  price  as  crushed.  C.  II.  DEMFWOLE  & 
CO..  York  llono  >lllla,  York,  Fauna. 
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AND  CATTLE  WASH 


Is  the  best  general  purpo-o  wire  fence  lu  use. 
It  Is  u  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 

Don’t  In.  ire  atock.  it  will  turn  dog-.,  pig-,  sheep, 
aud  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
best  truce  lor  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 


MORRES,  LITTLE  &  SON, 


Manufacturers  It  rook  Iv  u,  E.  I).,  N,  Y.,  Box  3. 
and  Dutit'HNier,  Engluud. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 
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SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 


The  only  Fractlcal  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactur 
od  by  BUOOK8&  PARSONS,  Addlsou.Stenbeu Co.. S.Y 


1,517  Ohio  Improvea testers. 

Sold  in  one  year  for  breeders. 

The  only  hog  Not  Subject  to  Cholera. 
Two  weighed  2.S06  lbs.  Send  for  do- 


amt  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  Cattle.  The 
best  fence  for  Farms.  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroad.-.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  lawns, 
Parks, School- tow. aud  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-proof  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred,  it  will  bust  a  life-time.  It  is  bolter 
lliun  bonrds  nr  barbed  wire  lu  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial,  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  ot  wrought  iron 
pipe  aud  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  m  light¬ 
ness.  neatness,  strength,  and  durability.  We 
make  the  bc-i,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
nil-iron  nutou  at ir  or  writ-opening  gate, 
and  the  neoi.  -t  cheap  >on  fences  now 
made.  The  Bosn  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention  The  beat  Wire 
Stretcher,  Cutting  Flier*,  and  Post  Au¬ 
gers.  Vo  also  manufiietuiv  Russell'*  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  fur  grinding,  etc.  Kortrl.-i,  auJ  v>arHoulat« 
uk  Hudwkre  Dealers,  or  addre.—  nu'iitlealug  r>  uicc, 


Bik  Hardware  Dealers,  or  addres.  invutloalug  piper, 
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soription  of  this  fatuous  breed,  also 
towis.  E  Ti  S1LVER)  C|eve,and(  Qi 


•sking  ordera  for  obr  celebrated  oil  portrait-.  Previous 
t  now  lodge  of  the  husine-s  unnecissary,  S'l.iS  Outfit 
Free.  The  agent  roalir.es  $66  profit  per  week  on  only  4 


Free.  The  agent  reHbr.es  $66  profit  per  week  on  only  4 
Tilers  per  day.  Reilly  Bros.  A  Co.,  444  Broome  St.,  N.  Y 
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THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  COV’T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL, 
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C.B.&  Q.R.R. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  ol  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City, 
ft  connects  En  Union  Depots  with  throuch  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA.  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points,  ft  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND  &  GITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverse?  all  of  the  six  areat  States  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA.  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  iines  to  ail  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  it  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  In  Northwest.  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  first  class  in  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets.  Rates,  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  inthe  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.P.  &  Gen.  Mgs.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Mgs.,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pass.  Aar.,  Chic  -.a. 
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NEW  YORK  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  CO., 

744  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  ot 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 


The  followina  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  an;/  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  tertns  will  prove 
futile. 


Ordinary  Advertisement?,  per  agate  line — 80  cents. 
One  thousand  line#  or  more.wUbln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  m#ert  Ion.  per  agate  Uue.  25  “ 

Yearly  ot-lera  occupying  '4  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 15  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “4du,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkrk  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . *3.00 

“  “  Six  months . . . 1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid, .......  $3,(H  (12s.  6d.) 

France  ... .  8.04  (USMifr.) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4.0S  (294r  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  clnb  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Kntered  at  4  he  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
_ _  ae  second-class  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


UEO  S 


“I  have  taken  the  Rural  for  nearly  30 
years,  and  one  time  I  got  49  subscribers 
for  it,  and  always  speak  a  good  word  for 
it.  I  would  give  up  every  paper  rather 
than  it.  J.  d.  Roberts.” 

Eighty  two  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
were  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds  the  past 
season,  reports  of  which,  with  portraits 
of  the  best,  will  be  presented  before 
Spring.  All  the  different  varieties  of 
hardy  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  strawberries;  all  the  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  roots,  onions, 
celery,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  tested 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  reports  are 
made  without  fear  or  favor. 


A  SAFE  FAMILY  REMEDY. 


ESPECIALLY  SUITED  FOR 


CHILDREN  AND  DELI 
CATE  PERSONS. 

Entirely  harmless  and 
oelh  loustotako.  Tropic 
Frill  i  Laxative  Is  uneqal- 
led  forCou&itpation,  Bil- 
ioutneSv.SlcIt  Headache, 
Ltut  i  of  Appetite,  Com- 
till  inis  of  Children,  and 
liver  .stomach  and  towel 
aliments  tienerally. 

v  ,  tT  tr  Absolutely  safe  for  de- 

L  ,  J  l  hate  on  ii  nursing  uio- 

VyT  men.  Taken  eagerly  by 

Y  infanta  and  children 

Ask  for  Liquid  TropioFruil  Laxative.  Price 
2'i  cents  per  hottle.  Sold  by  Bruggtata. 


LAXATliVEl 


tjmuumts. 


With  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread  track,  has 
the  Mmplest  and  most  eftlelent  governor  made.  The 
Doyleat o veil  Junior  Thresher  and  Cleaner 
has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue  address 
sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  III)  LSIU/.EK, 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co  ,  Pa. 


HeebnevVIinproved  Threahlng  Wsehlif.  Ful¬ 
ly  teat  ranted-.  Catalogues  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Sole  owners  of  Letvrf-fread  patents  All  others 
frlngemsnts.  Heebner  dr-  Kona,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


dbley’s  Tested  Seed! 

,  Catalogue  free  on  application.  Send  for  it, 

|  Illrrim  Sibley  A  (!«.,  I 

'  Hochkster,  N.  Y.,  akd  Chicago.  III. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE! 

ALL  AGES  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 
IMPORTED.  M  ,  , 

Cows  and  lleilera  Bred  to  beat  Netberlaud  and 
Auggic  Bulla. 

The  itvernite  Recorda  ol  u  Herd  are  the  true  teat  ol 
its  merit.  „  . 

The  following  Milk  and  Butter  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  in  our  Herd: 

MIL.K.  RBOOMD8. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  over  1U, QUO  lbs.  In  a  year,  feu  Cows 
have  averaged  over  18,000  lbs.  lu  a  yonr.  Three  Cows  have  aver 
aged  over  VO.fWO  lbs.  In  a  year.  , 

We  know  of  about  Mu  Cows  that  have  made  yearly  reoO’de  e-xocsaing 
lfi.i  (Xl  lbs.,  and  \  I  of  them  are  now  in  our  Herd  and  have  averaged 
over  l?AMi  tbe. 

Twenty-five  have  averaged  over  16/»I0  lbs.  lu  a  year,  sixty-three,  the  entire  number  in  the  Herd  that 
have  made  yearly  records,  Including  fourteen  8-ynar  olds  and  twenty-one  2-year  olds,  have  averaged  12, <W  lbs. 
5  ozs.  In  a  rear  _  _  _ 

BUTTER  RBCOR3DB. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  7  nx*.  In  a  week.  Niue  Cows  have  averaged  19  lbs.  Ui  oz.  In  a  week.  Flf 
teen  Cowa  have  averagedil  lbs.  6  ozs.  In  a  week.  Six  8  year  olds  have  averaged  14  lbs.  a  ozs.  in  a  week. 
Eleven  3-year  olds  (the  entire  number  tested  i  have  averaged  IK  lh".  2  uzs  In  a  week.  Six  3-year  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  12  tbs.  it*  ozs.  In  a  week.  Fifteen  2  year  old*  (entire  number  tasted i  have  averaged  10  lbs.  #8-10  oz*  lu  a 
week.  The  entire  original  Imported  Netberiand  Family  of  six  cows  (two  being  but  three  years  old  have 
averuged  lit*  lbs.  in  a  week.  This  is  tbe  Herd  from  which  to  get  foundation  stock.  Price*  low  for  duality  of 

»°k  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y, 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 


Greatest  luduc-uipants  ever  of. 
fared,  Now’s  your  lime  to  get  up 
—  orders  fog  entr  celebrated  Teas 
and  ColfeeNJind  secure  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gold  Band  orMoea  Rose  China 


Gold  Band  Moss  Roee  pinner  Set,  or  Gold  Bund  Mose 
Jlecorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
,  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  288.  81  and 33  Veaey  St.,  New  York. 


THE 

GreatAMerican 

T 
E 

Company 


OUR  LEADER. 

We  offer  an  8  to  111  H.  P.  Automatic.  Spark-Arresting, 
Mounted  Portable  Engine,  with  Mill,  16  ft.  carriage, 
32  ft,  track  and  ways,  2  simultaneous  lever  net  heart- 
blocks.  Incn  arbor,  3  chungea 
feed;  *nwyer  controls  feed-lever 
and  heart  block*  from  one  position. 
.*.0  Inch  solid  saw,  SO  ft,  H  Inch  4  oly 
belting,  feed  belts,  cant-hooks, 
swage,  tightener,  etc.  Rig  com 
pleti  v  operation,  81,100 on  cars. 
Engine  on  skirts,  $H*(  less.  Engine 
will  burn  slabs  from  the  saw  two  to 
eight  feel  long,  and  keep  up  steam 


B,  W.  PAYNE  4:  SUNK 
Elmira,  N .  Y«  Box  S41. 

Bhaftlng.  Pulleys,  aurt  Huugem 
Manufacturers  all  styles  Automatic  Engines  from  2 
to  300  H.  P. 


_  Sold  by  all 

M  flOX  THIS  PAPER.  "'HEWS  CAN  ?***  '  Hardware  Dealer*. 

'Tested  and  Endorsed  by  ioo  Agricultural  Journals. 

F»  -and  Fireside  says :  t#  American  Agriculturist  says: 

> /After  testing,  each  editor  immediately  “These  Choppers  excel  anything  of  the 

**  red  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  his  kind  made  in  either  Hemisphere. 


V  prefer  you  Imy  fWmi  your  Dealer.  If  be  is  out  «>f  them,  send  money 
k  to  us,  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABK  Si  CO, 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


FOR 

WINTER 

DAIRYING. 


1R.I30R  lba.  from  March  20. 1882,  tu  March  20.  1883. 

23.7TM*  lb*.  May  28, 1388,  to  May  28,  1881. 

Not  the  largest  but  the  finest  herd  In  America,  lu 
which  will  lie  found  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
acted  families  In  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  hugest  rrc.irds  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  nerd.  Prince  it 
Wayne  2d  786,  the  great  butter  bull,  and  ronstnntyn 
»H0,  sire  Comdautyu  I5J  N  H.  B.,  dam  Iieije  el 3  N.  H. 
B..  (record  Kb  lbs.  i,  grand  (lain  Oude  Betje  (record  8;i 
lbs. i.  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  and  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  17th.  F.  C.  STEVENS.  Alllc-u,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

■  ■  ■  g#p*v%  a  Should  wend  lor  ourNev*  CDCC 
M  h  M  LUv  1SS5  (jut  a  login-,  mailed  inLL 
III  M  ll  k  llw  Boomer  dt-  Boschert  Press  Cc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


CORN  MILL. 

ItPHt  Corn  Cob 

Grinder  In  th*  World., 

ENCINES 


BOILERS 


fWod  for  Calalogu* 

COMMMON  SENSE  ENGINE  CO.. 

8  Kprl*|lrld,  Okl* 


The  growing  Importance  of  till*  interest  at  this  sea 
son,  when  good  dairy  products  are  lately  la  greater 
demand  and  at.  better  pr  cos.  Induces  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  wish  to  use  the  beat  tools  in 
I  heir  business  to  tbe  following  among  our  specialties 

The  Perfect  Milk  Pail. 

Tlie  Ainerienii  Churn.  KB 

The  Beat  Butter  Worker.  NBiS 

The  Nesbitt  Butter  Press.l 

The  t  uoley  CreamerH.U 

Of  all  of  which  we  will  send  special  circulars  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Nea'ly  all  who  use  the  above  will  need  Fun  Mills 
or  Corn  Shcllcrw,  Root  Cutters  »«d  Bleanen. 
liny  and  km  a  lh  Cutters.  Fodder  Shredder*. 

Of  these  aud  of  our  varied  stock  of  Agricultural  Ini 
plemcnts.  Seed*,  and  Fertilizer*,  we  Issue  a  hand- 
some  catalogue  of  pages,  illustrated  and  priced, 
This  will  be  sent  to  all  Intending  purchasers  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Re  H.  Allen  Company, 

1811  &  1»1  Water  St  ,  New  York  City. 


“Well,”  sb  Id  an  Irish  attorney,  “if  It  plaze 
the  Court,  If  1  am  wrong  in  this,  I  have  an¬ 
other  point  that  is  equally  conclusive.” 

“Robbie,”  said  the  visitor,  “have  you  any 
little  brothers  and  sisters?”  “No,”  replied 
wee  Robbie;  “I’m  all  the  children  we’ve  got.’’ 

Guest— Waiter,  did  you  say  t.liia  was  gen¬ 
uine  turtle  soup?  Waiter — Yes,  sir;  it  was 
made  out  of  the  water  of  a  pond  near  here  in 
which  a  turtle  was  kept  last  Summer. 

“Shall  I  take  your  love  to  your  mother?” 
said  a  lady  visitor  who  was  going  to  see  the 
mother  in  question  to  a  little  child  of  three 
years.  “She  has  my  love,”  was  the  quaint 
reply. 

A  CHICKEN  with  &  clipped  wing  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  fly  over  a  fence. 
An  Irishman  who  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the, 
•‘chick,”  laughingly  exclaimed,  “Begorra,  she 
has  a  defective  flew.” 

A  man  declared  that  he  could  invent  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  which  50  people  would  all  give  the  same 
answer.  The  question  was :  “Have  you  heard 
that  Smith  has  committed  suicide  f*  The 
answer  in  each  case  was,  “What  Smith  ?” 

Doctor— “You  need  exercise;  what  is  your 
employment?”  Patieut  —  “I  am  a  mason.” 
Doctor — “But  then  you  cannot  lack  exercise." 
Mason — “That  depends.  Sometimes,  you  know 
we  work  by  the  day  and  sometimes  by  the 
job?” 

“Has  my  client  anything  rig-lit?’  asked  a 
counselor,  out  of  patience,  oK  a  brother 
wrangler  at  the  bar.  “I  know  not,”  was  the 
response.  “But  one  thing  is  certain — when 
you  get  through  with  him  he’ll  have  nothing 
left.” 

“See  here,  my  friend,  that  dog  of  yours 
killed  three  sheep  of  mine  last  night,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do  about 
it  ”  “Are  you  sure  it  was  my  dog?”  “Yes.” 
“Well,  I  hardly  know  what  to  do.  I  guess  I 
had  better  sell  him.  You  don’t  want  to  buy 
a  good  dog,  do  you  ?” 


$Uj8CfUaueou0  guUirrtijUna, 


IK  YOU  ARE  RUIWKD 

lu  health  from  any  cause  especially  from  the  use  of 
any  of  tbe  thousand  nostrums  that  promise  .so  large¬ 
ly,  with  long  tietltou*  testimonial*,  huvr  no  fear. 
Ket»  rt  to  Hop  Bitters  at  once,  aud  m  a  short  time  you 
wUlha>e  the  uio-irt  robust  end  ijUiouung  health. 
BrtlGnT’S  DISEASE,  DlABL I  KS.  KIDNEY. OR  LIVER 
OR  UKINARV  DISEASES. 

have  no  fear  of  any  or  these  disease*  if  you  use  Hop 
Bitters,  as  they  will  prevent  aud  cure  the  worst 
cases,  even  when  you  hove  boon  made  worse  by  some 
great  puffed  up  pretended  cure. 


fleebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Pcwer*. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


C6  _  __  ^  ^ 

BXAWN  cfA  TXFgyBAl  NEW-Y08.HE.  rt. 


JOHNNY'S  DREAM  THE  NIGHT  AFTER  THANKSGIVING. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 
all  Small  Grains.  Grinding  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
as  they  sharpeu  themselves  on  being  re¬ 
versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Bend  for  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1872. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  12,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$  >.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  13SS,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 


dural  (Topics. 


®rprriwr«it  (Sroundjei  of  tUo  Itol 
^cw-lorfeor. 

CROSSING  PEAS!— RURAL  CROSS¬ 
BREEDS.— NEW  POTATOES 
CONTINUED. 


CROSSING  PEAS. 

Several  years  ago,  tbe  writer,  after  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  cross  peas,  concluded  that  crossing 
could  not,  in  a  given  case,  be  effected 
with  certainty.  Tbe  reason  was  that  tbe  gar¬ 
den  pea  is  not  only  self  fertilizing,  but  the 
sexual  organs  are  so  early  maturejj  that  it 
seemed  necessary  to  tear  the  buds  to  pieces  ia 
order  to  remove  the  anthers  ers  they  had  shed 
their  pollen,  and  fertilized  the  ovules.  If  the 
pea  flower  be  examined  just  before  the  petals 
unfold.it  wil  1  be  seen  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
pistil — ovaries,  as  seen  in  Fig.  532-(4)—  is  a  pod 


ber  of  seeds  to  a  pod  is  but  four  or  possibly 
five,  and  the  quality  is  that  of  the  male  plant 
which  is  not  very  good.  The  three  plants 
from  this  cross  had  1(1  main  stems,  and  each 
stem  was  supplied  with  many  laterals.  The 
three  plants  bore  315  pods,  or  an  average  of 
105  a  plant.  Some  of  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
smooth;  others  are  densely  wrinkled,  so  to 
speak,  while  there  is  every  intermediate  form. 
All  of  the  different  kinds  will  be  grown  separ¬ 
ately  next  Spring. 

Peas,  like  Indian  Corn,  are  susceptible  to 
great  changes  by  selection.  Hence  it  is  we 
have  wrinkled  and  smooth,  tall  and  dwarf, 
early,  medium  and  late.  No  doubt,  however, 
we  mast  look  to  cross-breeding  for  radical  im¬ 
provements.  That  every  farmer  and  farmer’s 
daughter  or  son  may  readily  do  this  work  and 
thus  establish  varieties  of  their  own,  which 
may  be  better  adapted  to  their  soil  and  climate 
thau  any  other  varieties,  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  in  this  brief  article. 

TESTS  OP  NEW  POTATOES  CONTINUED. 


containing  the  embryo  seeds.  It  will  be  seen 
also,  that  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen, 
and  that  it  is  too  late  for  any  attempt  at 
crossing.  The  work  must  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  petals  of  the  bad  begin  to  show,  as  in  the 
upper  bud  of  Fig.  531  (1).  All  our  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  at  unfolding  the  petals  (called,  in  all 
pea  flowers,  the  vexilluia,  wings  and  keel)  re¬ 
sulted  in  destroying  not  ODly  the  petals,  but 
the  stamens  and  pistii  as  well.  We  therefore 
concluded  that  sweet  peas  were  self-fertilizing, 
and  that  artificial  crossing  was  impracticable. 
We  are  still  of  the  opiuion  that  they  never 
cross  by  natural  agents  (wind  or  insects),  but 
their  artificial  crossing,  when  one  learns  how, 
may  be  as  easily  effected  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  flowers.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
cut  with  a  sharp  pair  of  small  scissors  or  pen¬ 
knife  a  small  hole  through  the  top  of  the 
flower,  as  shown  in  tbe  lower  bud,  Fig.  531  (1). 
The  ten  anthers  may  then  be  readily  removed, 
as  showD  in  the  enlarged  bud  Fig,  532  (3).  and 
pollen  from  another  variety  can  be  applied  to 
the  top  (stigma)  of  the  pistil  at  once,  and  also 
the  next  day.  Whether  this  is  the  method 
employed  by  others  who  cross  peas  we  cannot 
say.  It  has  never  been  described  in  print, 
so  far  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  method  is 
quite  simple  and  effectual.  It  is  only  neces 
sary  to  guard  carefully  against  auy  injury  to 
the  pistil,  which  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  fact  that,  unlike  the  stamens,  it  has  no 
round  body  (anther)  at  the  end.  See  Pig. 
531  (2).  Fig.  581  (2)  shows  an  enlarged 


Fig.  531. 


bud  with  one  half  cut  away  to  show  the 
stamens  and  pistils  as  well  as  they  Ming  pea 
(or  ovary)  below.  Fig.  532(3)  shows  the  same 
bud  after  tbe  anthers  has  been  pulled  or  cut 
off.  This  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  petals 
show  above  tbe  calyx,  as  in  the  upper  bud  of 
Fig.  531  (1). 

Our  first  successful  crossing  of  peas  was 
effected  last  year.  Many  crosses  were  made 
which  need  not  further  be  alluded  to  dow,  The 
illustration  on  the  first  page  (Fig.  520),  is  an  al¬ 
most  exact  portrait  of  one  of  three  plants 
which  grew  from  crossed  seeds.  The  female 
plant  was  Prince  of  Wales,  the  male  a  new  pea 
received  from  Yilmoriu,  Andrieux  &  Co.  of 
Paris,  France,  called  St.  Michael.  The  other 
illustration.  Fig  580  (p.  845),  shows  the  same 
pea  life  size.  It  is  the  most  prolific  pea  we 
have  ever  raised.  The  vines  grow  from  15  to 
18  inches  high  and  each  has  half  a  dozen  or 
more  branches  from  the  main  stem.  The  pods 
are  borne  in  pairs,  though  the  average  num¬ 


80TL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

Subscribers  sbouM  understand  that  these  tests  arc 
made  In  a  rich,  moist,  garden  soil.  The  crop  never 
suffers  seriously  either  from  drought  or  too  much 
wet.  as  the  land  is  well  drained.  Not  only  has  farm 
manure  been  liberally  supplied,  but  fertilisers  of  ev¬ 
ery  kind  have  been  used  lu  abundance.  Potatoes  have 
been  raised  on  this  plot  for  six  consecutive  years. 
Trenehes  are  dug  one  foot  wide  and  six  inches  deep, 
and  three  feet  apart.  Two  Inches  of  soil  are  raked 
back  in  the  trenches,  and  the  seed  pieces  (two  strong 
eyes  each )  arc  plnr  ed  one  foot  apart  Two  Inches  of 
soil  are  then  raked  over  them,  and  the  fertilizer  is 
strewn  evenly  at  the  rate  of  about  pounds  to 
the  acre,  The  rest  of  the  soli  is  then  returned  to  the 
trenehes  as  loosely  as  possible.  The  cultivation  Is 
then  effected  by  baud  cultivators,  and  hilling-up  ts 
studiously  avoided. 

Stray  Beauty.  This  was  received  from 
Samuel  Wilson,  Meohanicsville,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  who  claims  that  besides  being  of  extra 
quality  and  productiveness,  it  is  the  earliest 
potato  in  the  world.  It  was  planted  April  25, 
and  matured  August  4th,  being  a  few  days 
earlier  thau  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  vines 
were  smaller  than  most  others.  The  tubers 
straggled  somewhat.  The  skin  ts  piukisb, shape 
irregular,  eyes  rather  deep.  The  shape,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  533,  p.  847  (from 
what  we  took  to  be  a  typical  tuber),  inclines 
to  roundish,  with  a  valley  about  the  stem  end. 
The  six  pieces  plauted  yielded  48  tubers,  of 
which  25  were  of  marketable  size.  The  weight 
was  BJ4  pounds,  and  the  best  five  weighed  one 
puund  14  ounces.  At  the  above  rate,  tbeyield 
per  acre  would  be  2C2,GG  bushels.  Eaten  the 
day  they  were  dug,  they  were  judged  to  be 
not  so  dry  as  Early  Rose. 

Kennebec  Beauty  was  sent  here  by  O.  F. 
Frost,  Monmouth,  Maine.  Parentage  un¬ 
known.  He  says  that  it  is  “a.  week  earlier  than 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  a  little  earlier  than 
Lee’s  Early ;  quality  best,  and  yield  equal  to 
that  of  any  early  potato.”  With  us  it  proved 
to  be  a  little  later  than  B.  of  H.  The  yield 
of  the  nine  pieces  planted  was  16  pounds,  or 
at  the  rate  of  430  21  bushels  to  the  acre, estim¬ 
ating  a  bushel,  as  we  always  do,  at  60  pounds. 
There  were  07  potatoes,  63  marketable.  Best 
five  weighed  pounds.  It  is  a  fine-looking 
potato  (see  Fig.  534.1,  (p.  847),  with  nothing  dis¬ 
tinctive  as  to  shape,  which  is  oblong- flattened; 
eyes  medium,  skin  white.  Eaten  Oct,  20.  flesh 
nearly  white,  quite  mealy,  of  fair  quality. 

Ontario,  from  Frank  T.  Logan,  Edinburg, 
Ill.  A  beautiful  potato  with  buff,  russeted, 
smooth  skin;  a  few  eyes.  Late  intermediate. 
The  yield  of  five  pieces  was  b}4  pounds,  or 
266  bushels  to  the  acre.  Shape  elliptical. 
There  were  48  tubers,  of  which  only  13  were 
of  marketable  size.  Best  five  weighed  but 
one  pound  five  ounces.  Eaten  Oct.  27 ;  flesh 
white,  mealy  and  good. 

Owen  Seedling,  from  L.  W.  McElwain, 
Wilawaua,  Pa.  “It  originated,”  he  writes, 
“with  Allen  Owen,  Fennville,  Mich.  It  yields 
well  and  the  tubers  are  of  excellent  quality. 
They  ripen  with  the  Burbank.”  The  yield  of 
four  pieces  was  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
499.10.  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five,  two 
pounds  teu  ounces.  There  were  29  tubers,  20 
marketable.  Broad  and  short,  half  roundish, 
half  flattened.  Eyes  not  deep,  but  large; 
skin  buff.  Eaten  Nov.  15.  White  flesh,  of 
good  quality. 

Remarks.— We  shall  continue  these  re¬ 
ports  of  new  potatoes  every  other  week  or  so, 
with  true  portraits,  until  May.  Our  testa  of 
new  kinds  of  corn,  pons,  wheats,  oats,  etc., 
etc.,  will  appear  as  we  are  enabled  to  prepare 
and  find  space  for  them. 


Ijnsbaiitinj. 


FEEDING  LAMBS. 

LARGE  BODIES  ON  SHORT  LEGS, 
with  legs  and  faces  quite  black,  are  tbe  main 
points  to  have  in  mind  when  purchasing 


lambs  for  winter  feeding,  and  the  more  per¬ 
fectly  all  these  are  combined  in  the  stock  put 
into  the  pens,  the  greater  certainty  of  success, 
and  the  larger  the  profits  of  the  feeder.  With 
the  present  fashiou  in  breeding,  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  secure  the  black  legs  and  faces;  but 
it  is  possible  to  get  the  short  legs  and  plump 
bodies.  He  who  ignores  these  good  points 
and  puts  in  a  class  of  lambs  with  Jong  legs  and 
gaunt  bodies,  such  as  are  quite  too  commonly 
bred  in  some  sections,  will,  at  selling  time,  be 
troubled  to  find  buyers,  and  will  wonder  how 
any  one  can  think  there  is  money  in  winter 
lamb  feeding. 

Lambs  dropped  in  April  or  May,  that  have 
been  kept  on  fairly  good  pasturage  aud  which 
weigh  from  55  to  65  pounds  in  October,  are 
not  hard  to  find,  and  these  when  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  Down  male  and  Merino  female,  are 
the  best  to  be  found,  but  when  they  are  the 
deseeudauts  of  a  Merino  mother  and  any  of 
the  long-wooled  sires,  they  will  make  very 
good  feeding  stock.  When  buying,  select 
those  with  bright  eyes,  cleau  faces  and  that 
are  plump  and  sulid.  Sort  every  flock,  aud 
throw  out  every  little  skinny  runt  that  shows 
too  much  of  the  Merino  for  profitable  feeding, 
and  especially  shun  all  that  in  any  way  have 
an  unhealthy  appearance.  It  is  safe  to  reject 
a  flock  of  lambs  with  drooping  ears;  this  is  a 
bad  sign,  although  it  may  be  caused  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  cold  rain  or  possibly  a  severe  cold 
wind. 

A  HEAVY  FLEECE 

of  good  quality  is  also  a  desirable  feature,  as 
it  shows  health  and  vigor  in  the  lambs  and 
adds  materially  to  the  receipts  by  the  sale  of 
the  fleece,  when  shorn,  as  will  be  described 
later  on,  and  such  lambs  as  have  grown  one 
heavy  fleeceduring  the  Summer;  when  highly 
fed  with  rich  nitrogenous  food,  will  grow  a 
much  more  valuable  fleece  during  Winter 
after  having  been  shorn.  When 

BLACK  LEGS  AND  FACES 
can  be  had  by  paying  from  25  to  30  cents 
extra,  no  one  should  hesitate  a  rnomeut  in 
selecting  them.  Such  lambs  are  usually  good 
feeders  and  make  ample  gaiu  for  the  food 
eaten ;  but  even  were  such  not  the  case  lambs 
so  marked  when  offered  in  the  market  com¬ 
mand  from  50  to  75  cents  per  head  more  than 
those  equally  good,  but  without  these  features. 
In  fact,  so  well  known  is  this  preference  that 
the  faces  and  legs  of  many  long-wool  crosses 
are  blackened  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver,  applied  with  a  brush  aud  comb, 
after  the  fashion  of  spatter  work. 


Oflinj  IjiisbaruJri]. 


COUNTERFEIT  BUTTER. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

Importance  of  the  subject ;  the  possible  and 
desirable  scope  of  legislation;  analogous 
legislation;  fradulent  nature  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  products;  the  question  in  politics;  fair 
dealing  imperative. 

This  subject  occupied  most  of  the  attention 
of  the  convention  of  the  National  Butter, 
Cheese  and  Egg  Association,  held  in  Chicago, 
last  month,  aud  bids  fair  to  be  an  absorbing 
topic  iu  all  the  dairy  conventions  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  It  is  one  in  which  the  dairymen  feel  a 
deep  interest,  because  it  seriously  injures 
their  business,  both  by  competition  and  by 
the  lessening  of  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products,  because  of  the  public  fear  of  decep¬ 
tion  in  purchasing,  none  wanting  to  use  the 
counterfeit  goods.  All  consumers,  too,  are 
interested  in  it,  because  every  oue  wishes  to 
know  what  he  is  eatiug,  and  it  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  the  counterfeit  article  is  as 
good,  as  wholesome  or  as  clean  as  the  genu¬ 
ine,  while  it  is  known  that  it  is  made  of 
cheaper  material  and  not  worth  the  money- 
charged  for  it.  In  view  of  the  situation, 
therefore,  it  becomes  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  just  how  far  legislation  can  and 
ought  to  go  for  the  protection  of  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  of  honest  dairy  goods. 
F  ortunately,  the  experience  of  the  State  of 
New  York  goes  a  long  distance  toward  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem.  Under  the  general  statute 
all  frauds  are  punishable.  Wo  legislate 
against  forgery  and  the  making  aud  passing 
of  counterfeit  money,  and  also  against  the 
counterfeiting  of  private  brands,  trade-tuark, 
and  the  iufriugement  of  patents.  Wo  have 
laws  against  the  adulteration  and  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  milk  and  its  products,  which  have 
thus  far  stood  the  test  of  judicial  decisions. 
Only  ouu  clause  of  our  State  legislation  on 
this  subject  has  thus  for  failed,  and  that  was 
one  prohibiting  “substitutes."  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  prohibiting  counterfeits, 
imitations  and  adulterations.  We  have  laws 
compelling  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers 
to  plainly  stamp  on  their  package  the  names 
and  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
composing  them.  We  have  laws  to  protect 


the  health  of  the  people  against  the  selling  of 
unclean,  diseased  or  other  unwholesome 
foods,  and  for  the  suppression  of  nuisances. 

So  far  as  these  statutes  do  not  cover 
the  question  of  counterfeit  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  it  would  appear  that  the  legislature 
is  perfectly  competent  to  afford  the 
necessary  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
an  honest  and  important  industry,  and  the 
consumers  of  its  products  against  all  kinds  of 
frauds.  It  is  conceded  and  known  to  be  a  fact 
that  all  the  proposed  substitutes  for  butter 
have  thus  far  been  imitations  or  counterfeits  as 
close  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them ,  and  have 
reached  the  consumer  under  the  guise  of 
genuine  butter.  Except  to  hotel,  boarding¬ 
house  and  restaurant  keepers,  their  true 
character  is  kept  coucealed  from  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  those  who  are  informed  as  to  the 
character  of  the  counterfeits  are  the  only  ones 
who  call  for  them,  and  they  intend  to  put 
them  on  their  tables  as  butter  and  have  their 
customers  consume  them  in  utter  ignorance 
of  what  they  are  eating.  The  manufacturers 
are  compelled  to  openly  confess  that  they 
counterfeit  butter  as  nearly  as  they  can,  aud 
that  they  could  not  sell  their  products  if  they 
did  not.  They  are  wealthy  and  have  a  large 
amount  of  money  invested  iu  the  business"  of 
counterfeiting  butter,  and  os  their  profits  are 
large,  they  intend  to  evade,  violate  and  test 
to  the  utmost  all  statutes  that  interfere  with 
their  busiues3.  They  are  also  well  organized 
and  thus  far  the  contest  has  been  between  or¬ 
ganized  capital  and  unorganized  labor. 

But  tbe  public  mind  is  gradually  taking 
shape  aud  settling  down  to  definite  action.  A 
movement  has  already  begun  for  carrying 
the  question  into  politics  by  refusing  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  legislative  positions  who 
are  not  pledged  to  favor  all  legitimate  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  suppression  of  frauds  in  the 
production  of  dairy  goods  and  of  all  counter¬ 
feits,  imitations  aud  substitutes  for  the  gen¬ 
uine.  Substitutes  must  not  be  either  counter¬ 
feits  or  imitations,  nor  sold  under  any  other 
name  but  their  real  one.  A  substitute  may 
and  must  be  of  different  appearance,  aud  may 
be  of  very  different  appearance  from  that  of 
the  genuine.  To  illustrate,  whale  oil  was  a 
substitute  for  tallow  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses,  theu  followed  burning  fluid,  kerosene, 
gas  and  electricity — all  under  their  own 
names,  and  never  as  counterfeits  or  imitations. 
This  was  in  the  legitimate  line  of  progress. 
Such  must  bo  the  general  character  and  mode 
of  introducing  all  substitutes.  A  substitute 
must  be  either  belter  or  cheaper  (if  not  both), 
than  the  genuine,  to  command  the  sanction  of 
the  public.  If  it  is  satisfactory  and  desirable, 
it  does  not  need  disguise  in  any  shape,  but 
will  sell  better  for  just  what  it  is.  If  the  arti¬ 
ficial  butter  men  have  such  a  substitute,  the 
field  is  open  for  them,  and  their  better  policy 
is  to  come  before  the  people  directly  and  hon¬ 
estly  with  their  goods.  No  one  can  object  to 
this.  But  the  opposite  course,  which  they  now 
appear  to  be  pursuing,  must  sooner  or  later, 
bring  them  to  grief,  for  public  sentiment  will 
rise  to  such  a  point  that  all  dishonesty  in  this 
direction  must  stop— and  stop  it  should  im¬ 
mediately. 

Vitmnan). 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  ABORTION  IN 
COWS. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  this  trouble 
I  began  four  years  ago  with  teu  head  of  native 
cows.  One  aborted  tbo  first  Winter.  The 
second  Fall  I  procured  15  grade  Short-horns; 
six  of  them  aborted,  aud  the  same  number 
the  third  Winter.  In  addition  to  my  cows, 
I  have  wintered  two  yoke  of  work-oxen  and 
a  Short-horn  bull  Now,  in  common  with 
other  men  who  have  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  I  began  to  look  for  a  reason.  At  the 
start  1  began  by  Isolating  those  affected;  but 
room  running  short,  I  gave  it  up  and  at  the 
sixth  case  It  stopped.  Now  I  think  it  it  had 
been  epizootic  or  contagious,  it  would  have 
gone  through  the  herd.  If  it  had  been  in  the 
feed  the  same  result  would  have  followed. 
We  raise  a  great  deal  of  flax  here,  aud  I  next 
attributed  the  evil  to  the  cows  running  to  the 
flax  straw;  but  during  the  fourth  Winter  they 
bad  the  same  feed  as  in  the  previous  years 
and  1  lost  none.  Now  observe,  the  native 
cows  were  restless  and  ugly,  hooking  any¬ 
thing  they  could  master.  At  the. end  of  the 
third  year  I  turned  them  off,  and  the  fourth 
Winter  I  kept  the  work  oxen  and  the  bull 
separate  from  the  cows,  leaving  the  grades  by 
themselves,  and  lost  none.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  large  herds  suffer  most,  which  bears  out 
my  theory  that  the  main  cause  is  injury  from 
ugly  stock.  My  idea  of  prevention  is  to  keep 
all  males,  above  yearlings,  from  the  cows  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  if  you  have  an  ugly 
cow  sell  her  to  the  butcher,  and  you  will 
reduce  the  number  of  abortions  99  per  cent, 

Minnehaha  Co.,  Dak.  L.  B.  MOORE, 


PIG  PREPARATIONS. 

COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

Importance  of  separate  and  abundant  pas¬ 
ture;  choice  of  grass;  best  fences. 

The  first  preparation  to  be  made  for  keep¬ 
ing  pigs  is  the  pasture.  I  put  the  pasture 
before  the  pen  because  it  is  more  important. 
The  pasture  is  pen  enough,  except  for  a  few 
days  if  the  pigs  are  purchased;  and  for  a  few 
weeks  if  they  are  born  on  the  premises. 
Other  animals  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  pig 
pasture.  The  grass  is  not  clean  enough  to 
suit  them,  so  the  pigs  should  be  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  kind  of  grass  is  less  important 
than  the  abundance  of  it.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  headed  out  and  large 
before  the  animals  are  turned  in,  but  that  the 
area  should  be  large  enough  so  that  it  can  be 
eateu  off  and  yet  be  ample  on  account  of  the 
continuous  growth.  After  the  first  year  grass 
will  grow  fast  in  the  hog  pasture,  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  enrich  the  land  rapidly. 

There  should  be  a  good  seeding.  For  a  long 
use,  there  is  no  better  grass  than  Orchard 
Grass,  as  it  comes  on  first  in  the  season  and 
keeps  growing,  and  hogs  like  it.  I  have  pas¬ 
tured  it  in  this  way  for  six  years,  and  it  is 
there  yet.  A  little  clover  with  it  is  good  to 
furnish  feed  the  first  year,  as  the  Orchard 
Grass  starts  slowly  and  is  a  tiny  thing  at  first. 
Red  Top  will  furnish  more  pasture  than  Tim¬ 
othy,  which  is  the  poorest  of  all.  The  native 
Blue  Grass  will  come  in  of  itself  in  all  proba¬ 
bility;  but  if  it  is  not  natural  to  the  soil,  it 
would  be  well  to  sow  some  of  it,  to  fill  in  be¬ 
tween  the  tussocks  of  the  Orchard  Grass.  In 
this  way  a  full  sward  can  be  obtained. 

The  best  fence  is  a  stone  wall,  as  the  hogs 
cannot  see  through  this  and  do  not  hanker 
after  things  outside  of  it  The  next  best  is  a 
board  feuce.  A  feuce  with  one  or  two  boards 
at  the  bottom  and  barbed  wire  on  top  is  also 
good.  A  strong  rail  feuce  will  do  if  there  are 
no  gaps  between  the  rails  through  which  a 
hog  can  get  his  head.  It  will  pay  in  the  long 
run  to  take  pains  with  the  fence  to  inclose  the 
hog  pasture.  I  have  kept  hogs  for  years  in  a 
field  without  their  getting  out.  All  gateways 
and  openiugs  should  be  carefully  aud  strongly 
fastened,  or  the  pigs  will  get  through.  They 
are  very  cunning  at  tbis,and  will  watch  for  a 
chance  after  they  have  been  through  ouce; 
and  not  only  this,  but  they'  will  try  all  sorts 
of  ways  to  pry  the  gate  open  or  to  get  the  in- 
closure  open.  The  farmer  must  not  imagine 
bis  hog  is  a  fool,  or  he  will  wake  up  some 
moruing  to  find  that  piggy  has  been  too  smart 
for  him. 


The  Rural  makes  a  splendid  show  of  prizes 
— I  mean  presents,  for  its  subscribers.  I  cor. 
rect  myself  here,  because  there  is  really  no 
lottery  business  about  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  These  valuable  presents  will,  as 
they  should,  beget  a  lively  competition  for 
new  subscribers.  If  I  had  the  time,  I’d  go  in 
for  that  Jer.-ey  bull,  and  the  buggy,  and  the 
Acme  Harrow,  and — well,  I’d  go  in  for  every 
tbiug,  and  so  be  sure  of  getting  something,  if  it 
were  only  that  little  combination  tool,  which 
I  mean  to  have  anyhow  to  put  in  my  fishing 
tackle  box.  Will  several  hundred  or  more 
please  take  my  place,  and  make  things  lively 
this  Winter?  No  doubt  there  are  many  just 
like  me,  who  will  want  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing  as  they  go  over  the  list.  Well,  the 
way  to  get  them  is  to  read  the  Rural’s  terms, 
and  then  go  for  them  with  a  will. 

*  *  * 

The  Rural's  “present”  uumber  has  set  me 
to  thinking,  ami  I’ve  concluded  not  to  let  the 
Editor  have  all  the  fun  to  himself.  Uncle 
Mark  has  kindly  usked  me  to  joiu  his  boys* 
and  girls'  club,  and  I’m  going  to  ask  him  to 
propose  me  as  a  member.  If  I’m  elected,  I’tu 
going  to  make  a  free  distribution  among  the 
boys  and  girls  next  Spring  that  will  make 
their  little  hearts  glad.  We  are  just  going  to 
have  a  real  good  time.  So  now ! 

*  *  * 

I  thiuk  the  Editor  has  doue  a  good  thing  in 
placing  the  Jewell  Strawberry  ou  the  list  of 
presents.  Whoever  gets  it  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  pleased  with  it.  I  have  seen  it  at  Mr. 
Augur’s  and  at  several  other  places,  and  at 
all  of  them  it  was  large,  handsome  and  re¬ 
markably  productive.  The  plaut,  too,  was 
decidedly  robust. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Faiconer  is  ahead  of  me  iu  his  exper¬ 
ience  with  Phormium  tenax  variegata.  My 
statement  that  it  had  flowered  for  the  first 


time  in  England  was  based  on  the  statement 
of  a  leading  English  journal;  and  the  l-est  on 
only  what  I  had  seen  personally.  I  had  pos¬ 
sibly  seen  Mr.  F’s  announcement  in  former 
numbers  of  the  Rural,  and  forgotten  all 
about  them. 

m  *  * 

On  Nov.  20  Cobrna  scandens  variegata  was 
in  bloom  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
house,  and  looking  as  bright  as  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  evidence  of  the  tiue  Fall  we  have 
had,  and  also  that  the  plant  is  not  so  tender  as 
many  suppose  it  to  be. 

♦  *  * 

As  some  evidence  that  the  Rural  is  read,  I 
will  state  that  Friesia  refracta  alba,  Narcis¬ 
sus  bicolor  HorEfleldii, Gladiolus Colvillii,“The 
Bride,”  Scilla  Sibirica,  and  some  others  that 
I  warmly  recommeuded  in  a  former  number, 
were  sold  out  early  at  the  New  York  seed 
stores.  I  was  too  late  to  get  a  few  more  for 
friends.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  tcillas  aud 
snowdrops  (if  you  can  find  them)  as  long  as 
you  can  get  a  trowel  in  the  ground.  Try  a 
dozen  and  you  will  want  a  hundred.  S.  verna 
and  S.  biloba  are  also  very  beautiful,  early 
and  hardy. 

*  *  * 

My  Streptosolen  Jamesonii  flowered  a  second 
time  this  Fall,  and  there  is  an  excellent 


l8  a  good  yield,  considering  the  season  we  have 
had, or  any  other  season.  The  name  of  the  potato 
is  Dictator,  and  it  is  an  excellent  table  variety. 
A  large  tuber,  single  eyes,  a  good  soil,  flat 
culture,  and  no  weeds,  tell  the  story  briefly. 
[Our  report  of  this  potato  as  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  was  given. — Eds.] 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  potatoes  reminds  me  that  a 
new  knife  for  cutting  potatoes  into  sets  was 
sent  to  me  for  trial  last  spring  by  Messrs.  J. 
M.  Thomburn  &  Co.  The  blade  is  a  segment 
of  a  curve, and  is  slightly  bent  longitudinally. 
It  does  certainly  better  than  a  flat  blade  of 
any  kind.  I  forget  the  name  by  which  the 
knife  is  called.  [It  was  alsosent  to  us  for  trial 
and  we  found  it  a  handy  tool. — Eds  ] 

*  *  * 

The  chrysanthemum  shows  this  Fall  were 
grand  affairs.  First  came  that  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  and  two  weeks 
later  that  of  the  American  Institute,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  the  larger,  with  more  room  to  show. 
The  exhibitors  were  the  same  at  both,  and  at 
both  were  at  their  best.  The  largest  exhibitors 
and  chief  prize  winners  were,  among  profes¬ 
sionals,  Messrs  Halloek,  Son  &  Thorpe,  and 
W.  C.  Wilson;  and  among  amateurs,  William 
Barr,  Esq.  (John  Parrel,  gardener),  and  J. 
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R.  Pitcher,  Esq.  (R.  Brett,  gardener).  In 
both  classes,  however,  there  were  smaller 
exhibitors,  who  showed  beautiful  (lowers. 
This  column  is  too  short  for  the  names.  The 
chrysanthemum  is  now  better  grown  than  ever 
before  among  us,  and  these  shows  will  probably 
bo  “the  thing”  for  some  years  to  come. 

HORTICOLA. 


promise  for  a  third  display  a  little  past  mid¬ 
winter.  This  plant  is  not  likely  to  be  popular 
among  florists  for  cut  (lowers,  but  among 
amateurs  and  all  who  love  a  handsome  flower¬ 
ing  plant,  it  will,  no  doubt,  find  a  good  many 
friends.  By  judicious  training  it  can  be  made 
very  attractive. 

*  *  * 

Over  iu  New  Jersey  the  farmers  are  talking 
seriously  of  forming  a  new  agricultural 
society  without  the  adjunct  of  horse  raeiug . 
This  movement  has  my'  hearty  indorsement, 
and  I  have  promised  to  go  over  and  help  them. 
Many  of  our  agricultural  societies  are  now 
racing  associations  with  a  little  agriculture 
hitched  on  behind.  A  ring  or  course  for  the 
exhibition  of  horses  and  other  farm  stock  is 
proper  enough;  but  horse  racing,  with  its 
accessories,  can  very  well  be  spared  with 
beuefit  to  all.  More  than  one  promising 
society  has  been  wiped  out  by  its  evil  influence. 
Its  effect  upon  yoaug  men  is  altogether  bane* 
ful,  aud  upon  many  old  ones  also. 

*  *  * 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  potatoes, 
measuring  over  half  a  bushel,  fromoue  tuber, 
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I  can  cheerfully  indorse  all  that  has  been 
said  iu  praise  of  the  Rostiezer  Pear,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  our  fluest  summer  pears,  and 
quite  indispensable  for  home  use,  in  all 
amateur  collections;  I  do  not  thiuk  it  would 
be  of  any  value  for  market  purposes  ou  ac- 
couut  of  its  small  size.  I  find  the  tree  of 
robust,  vigorous  growth,  but  unfortunately 
rather  straggling,  it  is  enormously  produc¬ 
tive,  producing  Its  fruit  in  clusters,  and  the 
size  can  be  considerably  increased  by  removing 
a  quantity  when  about  half- grown.  Unlike 
most  of  our  summer  pears,  this  does  best  when 
permitted  to  remain  ou  the  tree  until  it  is 
ripe,  when  it  is  truly  delicious. 


I  fully  support  Horticola  in  his  attempt  to 
substitute  the  correct  name,  pelargonium,  for 
geranium.  All  the  numerous  varieties  of 
zonal,  fragrant,  ivy-leaved,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful,  regal,  fancy,  and  show  pelargoni¬ 
ums,  are  strictly  pelargoniums,  and  should 
be  so  called  by  all  who  cultivate  them> 
for  it  is  just  as  easy  to  say  pelargonium  as 
geraniutn.  In  order  to  make  this  correction 
and  to  have  all  called  by  their  proper  names, 
our  plant  cultivators  must  make  the  com¬ 
mencement  by  not  using  the  word  geranium 
in  their  catalogues  when  they  allude  to  or 
describe  any  of  the  pelargoniums.  If  they 
will  all  do  this,  I  think  the  mistake  will  be 
corrected  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  But 
it  is  useless  to  expect  amateur  cultivators  to 
call  plants  pelargoniums  which  they  purchase 
and  see  catalogued  and  described  as  gerani¬ 
ums.  Reform  is  necessary  here,  and  our 
florists  and  plant-growers  should  begin  the 
good  work  at  once.  Let  us  see  who  will  be 
first  to  do  ifcf  _ 

The  different  varieties  of  abntilons  form, 
when  taken  together,  a  class  of  plants  that 
are  very  popular  and  desirable  for  cultivation 
in  the  window  garden,  greenhouse  and  flower 
border.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  desir¬ 
able  is  Thompsonii  plena.  This  is  a  sport 
from  the  well  known  Thompsonii  variegata, 
and  while  it  retains  the  beautifully  mottled 
yellow  and  green  foliage  of  that  variety,  it 
differs  from  it  in  having  doable  flowers  that 
resemble  in  form  a  small  double  hollyhock. 
In  the  color  of  its  flowers,  it  resembles  its 
parent,  having  deep,  rich,  orange-shaded, 
crimson-streaked  flowers,  but  as  the  flowers 
are  double,  they  remain  longer  in  perfection 
than  any  of  the  older  sorts,  and  on  this  account 
are  valuable  for  cutting. 

Pelargoniums,  Fred.  Douner  and  Freddie 
Heine,  are  two  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Monthly  blooming  or  Perpetual  Pelargoniums, 
and  both  are  very  desirable  for  cultivation  in 
the  greeuhoose,  blooming  as  they  do  for  some 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  The  trusses 
are  composed  of  from  five  to  eight  good-sized 
flowers.  In  color,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
are  carmine-crimson  margined  with  maroon 
and  edged  with  white,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  of  a  rosy  carmine,  shaded  with 
lavender  and  margined  with  white.  Both 
are  plants  that  can  be  easily  grown,  the  only 
requisite  being  to  give  them  a  compost  com¬ 
posed  of  two-thirds  well  decayed  sods,  and 
one  third  well  decayed  manure  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  Good  drainage  is 
also  essential,  and  be  careful  not  to  overpot 
the  plant.  chas.  e.  parnell. 

Queens,  L.  I. 


jJomological 

THE  “GOVERNMENT  RUSSIANS.” 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

A  curious  misapprehension;  the  real  facts 
about  the  “Government  Russians;'’’  work  of 
Messrs  Budd  and  Gibb;  credit  for  the  most 
valuable  importations  due  to  this  country. 

In  the  Ls84  report  of  the  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  of  Ontario,  Secretary  D.  W. 
Beadle  is  reported  as  saying  (p  99) : 

“The  trees  that  were  introduced  into  America  by  the 
United  States  Government  were  got  from  the  western 
coast  of  Russia,  neat  Riga.  The  apples,  too, that  were 
brought  from  Russia  b>  the  American  Government 
were  uot  strictly  Russian.  They  were  German  apples 
that  bad  been  taken  to  Russia  to  be  experimented 
with  there,  and  some  of  ihetn  had  been  there  but  a 
very  short  time,  but  the  American  Consul  who  had 
charge  of  (he  mutts  r.sevtned  to  think  that  everything 
from  Russia  would  be  Just  what  they  wanted.  They 
were  scattered  abroad  over  the  United  States,anJ  the 
result  has  been  a  great  disappointment.  Mr.  Gibbs 
went  Into  Northeastern  Russia,  and  he  found  there 
a  class  of  apples  that  make  their  growth  early  in  the 
season  and  then  stop,  aud  get  perfectly  ready  for 
Winter.  In  addition  to  iliac,  the  leaf  texture  wasof 
a  peculiar  kind,  thick  and  glossy,  that  will  bear 
drought  and  beat  as  well  as  the  cold.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  a  class  of  apple  that  we  may  hope  will 
be  valuable  for  our  cold  North.” 

In  the  above  extract,  I  have  condensed  Mr. 
Beadle’s  remarks,  without  injury  to  their 
substance.  They  show  an  entire  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  at  the 
same  time,  while  mispelliug  Mr.  Gibb’s  name, 
he  ignores  the  fact  that  he  on  his  Russian  trip, 
accompanied  Frof.  Budd  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Iowa,  au  institution  endowed 
by  the  United  States,  in  common  with  other 
agricultural  colleges.  Now  what  are  the  real 
facts  about  the  government  importation  of 
Russian  apples  in  1869-70?  They  are,  that  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  German  and  a  good  many 
more  or  less  inferior  varieties  of  Russian 
apples,  that  importation  included  nearly  all 
of  the  best  kinds  found  by  Messrs.  Budd  and 
Gibb  to  be  of  value  in  Central  Russia.  So  far 
were  they  from  being  all  German  apples  “tak¬ 
en  to  Russia  to  be  experimented  with,”  that 
not  over  six  or  seven  of  them  are  even 


supposed  to  be  so  by  Mr.  Gibb,  in  his  review 
of  the  list  beginning  on  page  5S  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Horticultural  Society’s  Report  furl883, 
which  Mj*.  Beadle  probably  had  read,  or  at 
least  had  the  opportunity  to  read,  before  the 
issue  of  his  Ontario  Report  for  1884.  Some 
that  have  German  names  given  them  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  As 
there  were  252  varieties  imported,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Beadle  had  not  well  informed  him 
self,  or  was,  as  seeui3  apparent,  desirous 
of  claiming  all  the  honor  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  good  Russian  apples  for  Canada. 
How  far  this  is  from  the  fact  can  easily  be 
shown  from  the  frank  and  cordial  writings  of 
Mr,  Giob  himself,  who  has  ably  and  laborious¬ 
ly  studied  the  whole  subject,  and  freely 
accords  credit  where  it  is  due,  without  the 
least  national  prejudice.  So  doing,  the 
Americans  have  only  to  be  thankful  to  him 
for  his  perfectly  lair  criticisms  of  the  errors 
made  at  Washington  in  the  nomenclature, 
and  in  the  translation  of  the  descriptions  of 
these  apples,  as  sent  out  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department. 

Among  the  Russian  apples  of  high  merit 
found  by  Messrs.  Budd  and  Gibb  in  their  tour 
through  the  empire,  hardly  one  was  wanting 
n  tne  Government  importation.  The  Anises, 
the  Titus,  the  Antony,  several  of  the  Aport 
family,  the  Longileld,  the  Arabs,  the  Boro- 
viaka,  Tiesenhausen,  the  Stekiiankas,  the 
Vargul,  the  Babu^cbkino,  and,  indeed,  every 
very  good  apple  noted  by  them,  except  Bog- 
danoff,  are  to  be  found  there,  besides  such 
sorts  as  the  Transparent,  Switzer,  Golden 
White,  Prolific  Sweeting,  St.  Peters,  Enor¬ 
mous,  Borsdorf,  Red  Summer  Colville, 
Hibernal,  Zolotoreff,  Getmar  ,  Heidorn,  and 
a  considerable  number  more  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  list  w*hicb  have  already  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  valuable. 

By  this  1  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Budd  and  Gibb.  Though  we 
already  bad  nearly  all  the  good  Russian 
apples,  the  investigation  of  these  gentlemen 
gave  us  a  far  better  knowledge  of  their 
merits  than  we  had  before,  and  diffused  this 
knowledge  so  widely  that  a  vast  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties,  without  the  tedious  waiting  for  tests, 
and  for  the  slow  spread  of  knowledge  so 
acquired.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  ad  we 
know  of  the  other  Russian  fruits,  pears, 
plums  and  cherries,  was  brought  to  us  as  the 
result  of  this  invaluable  investigation,  and 
the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  in  this  country 
is  forwarded  perhaps  by  half  a  century 
through  the  labors  of  these  men,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  carries  immense  weight  with  the 
thoughtful  aod  enterprising  fruit-growers  of 
the  ‘‘Cold  North,”  where  only  “'iron  clads” 
succeed. 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  the  Ontario 
Society’s  report,  by  the  weight  of  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  its  secretary,  should  give  such 
an  erroneous  statement  of  tne  origin  and 
value  of  what  are  called  among  our  fruit 
growers  the  ‘  Government  Russiaus,”  and  1 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  try  to  rectify  the 
error  through  the  widely  circulated  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MEECH’S  PROLIFIC  QUINCE. 

I  read  with  some  surprise  and  regret  too, 
the  article  in  the  RuRALof  Nov.  7,  concerning 
the  “Meech  Prolific-  Quince.”  1  like  the  Ru¬ 
ral  and  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  it  very 
much,  as  it  reaches  conclusions  by*  actual  tests 
and  experiments — the  most  certain  way  of 
determining  toe  true  kind  and  character  of 
the  plant  or  fruit  under  consideration;  but 
my  surprise  was  great  that  it  should  deviate 
from  this  practice  in  the  case  oi  this  quince. 
For  here  the  Rural  has  indorsed  the  opinions 
of  others,  taking  the  truth  for  granted.  Opin¬ 
ions  so  emphatic  would  be  more  valuable  if 
they  were  the  results  of  years  of  observation 
of  the  comparative  growth  of  the  Champion 
and  the  Meech  under  similar  conditions,  and 
until  this  has  been  done  the  statement  that  an 
old  variety  has  been  sent  out  under  a  new 
name,  together  with  the  accompanying  repro¬ 
bation  of  such  practices,  had  better  be  omitted 
as  prejudicial  to  the  good  name  and  standing 
of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Meech  who  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers,  and  one  of  the  best 
“authorities”  on  the  quince  in  this  country, 

Burlington  Co.  N.  J.  silaS  Walton. 

Remarks.  We  print  the  above  with  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  have  ODly  to  remark  that  whether 
Meech’s  Prolific  is  or  is  not  a  distinct  variety, 
will  determine  the  advisability  or  inadvisabil¬ 
ity  of  our  remark.  Eds. 


THE  FLAVOR  OF  THE  KIEFFER  NORTH  AND 
SOUTH. 

As  to  the  flavor  of  the  Kieffer  Pear,  I  have 
eaten  it  grown  in  the  North  aud  grown  here, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  flavor. 
Your  statement  is  correct  as  to  northern 
grown  pears,  but  as  grown  and  ripened  here 
this  year  and  last,  it  is  better,  and  I  consider 
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it  fully  as  good  as  a  well  flavored  Duchesse, 
and  better  than  the  coarse-grained,  insipid 
Duchesse  often  seen;  still  there  are  better 
pears.  My  objection  to  the  Kieffer  is  that 
it  “blights”  badly ;  in  fact,  outrageously  for 
such  a  blight  proof  (?)  variety.  uber. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 


PLUMS  ON  PEACH  STOCKS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wood, of  Portsmouth. Va  ,  writes 
of  some  Wild  Goose  Plum  trees  growing  on 
peach  stocks,  which  are  extremely  healthy  and 
vigorous  aDd  cites  this  as  an  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  cion  upon  stock,  W e  never  heard 
a  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
cion  being  great  upon  the  stock;  in  fact  so 
evident  is  this  that  a  good  judge  of  varieties 
will  at  ouce  name  most  kinds  by  looking  at 
the  roots.  But  that  there  is  a  perceptible 
reverse  difference  we  are  not  so  certain;  or 
that  the  graft  will  so  change  the  stock  as  to 
make  peach  desirable  stock  for  the  plum  we 
very  much  doubt;  still  the  peach  does  very 
well  for  plum  stocks  for  some  soils  and  some 
climates;  but  it  is  entirely  worthless  for  others. 


<L\)t  Vmajarir. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 

In  the  Fall  of  1882,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  1  visited 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  originator  of 
the  Empire  State  Grape,  at  Newburg,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  and  good  qualities  of  both  vine  aud  fruit 
that  1  was  tempted  to  break  the  Tenth  Com¬ 
mandment. 

In  the  Spring  of  1883  the  new  proprietors 
sent  me  a  one-year-old  vine  under  restrictions 
not  to  disseminate  it,  hut  to  test  it  on  my 
grounds.  I  gave  it  good,  careful  cultivation, 
and  it  made  strong,  healthy  wood,  and  in  1884 
it  ripened  six  good  clusters  of  fruit,  and  made 
au  abundance  of  good,  well-ripened  wood,  and 
the  present  season  it  gave  me  36  bunches  of 
very  handsome  fruit  of  tne  finest  quality.  In 
flavor  it  resembles  the  Muscat-Ham  burg,  to 
my  taste  the  prime  of  grapes. 

I  exhibited  It  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Agricultural  Society  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  where,  after  careful  and  criti¬ 
cal  tests,  it  was  awarded  the  first  premium  for 
the  “best  grape  of  merit”  among  the  entire 
collection  of  more  than  50  varieties. 

So  far  I  find  it  very  hardy,  not  having  been 
injured  by  the  severe  weather  of  last  Winter, 
and  not  affected  by  mildew  or  rot.  Should  my 
experience  be  generally  confirmed,  we  have 
truly  a  great  acquisition  to  our  already  large 
list  of  good  grapes.  chas.  L.  .tones. 

Newark,  N.  J. 


COPPERAS  AS  A  PREVENTIVE  OF  GRAPE  ROT. 

1  have  reason  to  believe  that  copperas  is  a 
preventive  of  the  grape  rot.  In  a  small  vine¬ 
yard  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  a  quart  to  the 
square  rod  has  been  sown  in  July  for  three 
years,  there  has  been  no  rot,  while  other 
grapes  in  the  same  neighborhood  have  rotted 
more  or  less  every  year.  They  formerly 
rotted  in  this  vineyard.  m.  crawford. 

Summit  Co  .  Oh'o. 
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MEDITERRANE  AN-DIEHL  SEED 
WHEAT. 

This  variety  is  becoming  very  popular  in 
Western  New  York.  It  was  first  sown  large 
ly  by  two  of  our  most  prominent  farmers. 
Both  these  secured  large  yields  two  years  ago 
— something  like  45  bushels  to  the  acre,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember.  The  Rochester  mill¬ 
ers  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  flour,  and  consequently  interested 
themselves  largely  in  the  dissemination  of  tne 
variety.  I  sowed  it  almost  exclusively  a  year 
ago  this  Fall  on  low  ground  that  I  desired  to 
seed  down  for  a  meadow.  It  was  not  my  best 
wheat  soil,  and  at  a  few  poiuts  the  wheat 
rusted,  reducing  the  yield  considerably,  and 
yet  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  yield  was 
something  over  25  bushels  of  superior  wheat. 
Tne  plant  has  a  broad  blade,  and  shows  re- 
markanle  vigor,  covering  the  ground  well  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  It  seems  to  withstand  heaving 
on  low  ground  be  ter  than  most  other  varie¬ 
ties.  One  of  my  neighbors  secured  35  bushels 
from  one  bushel  of  seed  this  season.  Neai  ly 
all  if  our  best  farmers  have  sowed  the  Diehl 
Mediterranean  at  the  present  seeding.  The 
straw  is  strong,  aud  stands  up  well.  While 
the  heads  are  not  as  loug  as  those  of  the 
Clawson,  I  find  there  are  more  kernels  in 
them  than  in  the  other.  The  Diehl- Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  not  so  seriously  affected  by  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  as  the  Clawson;  I  had  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  this  fact.  I  did  not  have  seed 


enough  of  the  Diehl-Mediterranean  to  sow  a 
small  detached  patch,  therefore  sowed  it  to 
Clawson.  There  was  sufficient  seed  of  the 
Diehl-Mediterranean  left  in  the  drill  to  sow 
one  width  of  the  drill  across  the  field,  the 
Clawson  being  sown  on  the  return  bout;  while 
the  Clawson  was  badly  affected  by  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly,  the  Diehl  Mediterranean  by  its  side, 
was  scarcely  affected  at  all. 

CHARLES  A  GREEN. 

[Nineteen  thousand  packets  of  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  were  sent  out  in  our  Free 
Seed  Distribution  of  1884.  We  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  received  a  single  unfavorable  re¬ 
port.—  EDS.] 

- «  - - 

Mr.  A.  Barnard,  the  Director  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works ,  Quebec,  Canada ,  sags: 

“ Let  me  say  how  highly  pleased  1  am  with 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  ever  since  it  came 
under  your  management.  We  have,  at  feast, 
one  American  paper  in  which  agriculture, 
per  se,  is  treated  with  the  science  of  practice 
and  where  commercial  inducements  hold  the 
background  only.'" 


Hliscellaticints. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

F.  C.  Sturtevant  Hartford  Conn. — A  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Imperial  Egg  Food,  containing 
directions  for  keeping  poultry  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  one  half  the 
chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys  annually  hatched 
die  before  reaching  maturity;  the  value  of  a 
food  that  will  save  by  its  use  even  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  those  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  can 
be  readily  seen.  Among  other  strong  testi¬ 
monials  we  notice  that  of  A  C.  Hawkins, 
Lancaster,  Mass,  who  says:  “I  have  used  the 
Impeiial  Egg  Food  for  my  fowls  and  chicks 
the  past  season  with  good  success.  It  is  very 
valuable  to  increase  egg  production;  and  as  a 
tonic  for  molting  fowls  it  is  just  the  thing.  It 
deserves  wide  sale  auiODg  poultry  breeders  ” 
The  circular  contains  valuable  information 
for  poultry  raisers,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  the 
readers  of  the  Rural. 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  California,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Moore,  D. 
D.  Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Price  |1.  A  new  edition  of  this  popular  little 
work,  of  which  the  Rural  said  last  year, 
“The  work  has  become  a  standard  and  de¬ 
serves  the  position.” 

Letters  from  Golden  Latitudes  is  the 
suggestive  title  of  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  a  well  known  correspondent  in 
passing  through  tbe  great  North-west.  It  is 
au  entertaining  story,  and  contains  much 
information  in  regard  to  Minnesota 
and  Dakota.  It  is  evidently  the  story  of  a 
traveler,  aDd  not  of  an  actual  settler. 
The  view  one  gets  of  such  a  couutry 
from  a  car  window  is  often  toned  down  by 
actual  settlement.  Published  by  the  St.  P., 
M.  &  M  R.  R. 

Shoppell’s  Modern  Houses,  Vol  I,  No. 
I.  Published  by  the  Co-operative  Building 
Plan  Association,  34  Beekman  Street,  New 
V  ork.— This  is  toe  first  number  of  an  illus¬ 
trated  architectural  quarterly  magazine.  The 
design  of  the  publication  is  to  present  a  series 
of  plans  for  low  cost  houses,  with  well  written 
explanations,  And  to  keep  track  of  the  general 
architectural  news  and  literature  of  the  day. 
The  magazine  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and 
well  printed,  The  present  number  contains 
75  designs  for  modern  residences,  with  reliable 
costs,  ranging  from  $410  to  $0,800.  Besides, 
there  are  designs  for  public  buildings  and 
tasty  decorations.  A  historical  story  by  M. 
Viollec-LeDuc,  the  famous  French  architect, 
js  begun.  It  is  stated  that  heretofore  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  procuring 
plans  for  cheap  houses  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
The  idea  of  the  present  publication  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy  for  this  trouble.  Price  $8  per 
year;  single  numbers  $1. 

Report  of  the  Experiment  Station  of 
Wisconsin.  From  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Mad¬ 
ison,  W is. —The  progressive  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  system  of  diversified  farming. 
They  recognize  the  evils  of  exclusive  grain 
raisiug,  and  look  to  the  stock  aud  dairy  farm 
for  salvation.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore 
to  find  the  present  volume  well  filled  with  re¬ 
ports  of  experiments  in  the  dairy  and  in  the 
stable.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  always  commands 
a  good  audience.  He  writes  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  maoner,  aud  selects  a  practical  subject. 
The  articles  by  Mr.  H,  P.  Armsby  are  of 
great  value.  We  again  urge  upon  farmers 
tbe  importance  of  securing  copies  of  these 
agricultural  publications.  Borne  of  the  best 
agricultural  literature  of  the  day  may  be 
found  tu  these  reports,  aud  the  cost  is  but 
trifling.  _ _ _ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  paper  of 
great  value.  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, 

Ashbourne,  England. 


Abuse  of  Feed.— Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says,  in 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  London,  that  he 
could  not  desire  a  better  illustration  of  the 
abuse  of  a  food  than  that  of  feeding  a  cow 
which  was  yielding  milk  with  mangels. 
Milk  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  substance,  while 
mangels— though  they  contain  a  large  amount 
of  most  valuable  food  in  sugar — have  a  low 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  what  they  do  possess  is  incap¬ 
able  of  producing  the  nitrogenous  compound 
which  we  find  in  milk.  How  then  is  milk  to  be 
obtained  from  mangels?  The  cow  would  for 
a  time  furnish  the  necessary  nitrogenous 
compounds  from  her  own  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  bo  losing  condition.  Bran, 
Dr.  Lawes  says,  very  closely  resembles  milk 
as  regards  the  relation  of  its  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  matters,  but  bran  and  man¬ 
gels  differ  very  much  in  the  respective  amount 
they  contain  of  these  substances.  A  diet  of 
mangels  to  a  cow  yielding  milk,  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  roots.  A  similar  abuse  often 
occurs  when  too  many  roots  are  given  to  ewes. 

A  lamb  which  when  born  is  little  more  than  a 
lump  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates,  is  expected 
to  be  formed  from  a  food  which  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  poor  in  both  these  substances,  and  then 
when  wholesale  abortion  istbe  result,  itissaid 
that  tbe  manure  which  grew  the  roots  is  to 
blame!  That  the  quality  of  roots  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  manures  employed  to 
grow  them,  Dr.  Lawes  admits,  but  no  matter 
how  they  are  grown,  roots,  when  used  alone, 
cannot  be  considered  a  milk-producing  food. 

Agricultural  Implements  in  Russia. — 
The  American  Consul  at  Bt.  Petersburg  says, 
in  his  recent  report,  that  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  use  implements  of  tbe  most  primitive 
character.  The  modern  utensils  and  machines 
are  used  only  by  the  wealthier  farmers.  The 
crude  and  awkward  tools  are  used  by  the 
peasants  with  astonishing  dexterity,  and  are 
so  cheap  that  the  lighter  and  more  complicat¬ 
ed  ones  in  use  in  other  countries  are  not  in 
great  demand.  About  the  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  among  all  the  less  intelligent 
laborers.  The  negro  cotton  laborers  at  tbe 
South  still  use  the  old  style  clumsy  hoe.  They 
do  much  better  work  with  it  than  they  would 
with  the  light,  sharp  implement  used  in 
New  England.  With  them  a  hoe  is  to  te 
used  like  an  axe,  and  strength  takes  the  place 
of  skill.  Various  objections  are  raised  in 
Russia  against  our  common  American  tools. 
They  are  considered  too  dear  and  too  light  and 
complicated  for  tbe  average  Russian  laborer. 
They  were  made  Tor  very  intelligent  work¬ 
men,  and  require  considerable  skill  to  manage 
them  properly.  Iudeed,  it  requires  8  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  machinery  to  get  the 
best  work  out  of  many  of  aur  farm  machines, 
and  even  in  our  own  couutry  can  be  found 
plenty  of  workmen  unable  to  use  them.  The 
Russians  also  object  to  the  general  use  of  cast- 
iron  in  tbe  construction  of  these  implements. 
In  that  country  the  facilities  for  repairing 
broken  implements  are  exceeding  poor,  and 
an  accident  causes  a  much  greater  loss  of  time 
thau  the  American  farmer  would  know.  The 
implements  required  in  such  countries  should 
be  cheap,  simple,  and  strong.  With  these  the 
market  can  be  secured,  aud  then  the  better 
too .b  can  be  slowly  introduced.  The  Russian 
peasant  should  not  go  on  forever  chopping 
tbe  earth  with  his  clumsy  tools,  but  no  one 
can  expect  bim  to  change  at  once  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  that  the  American  farmer 
uses,  _ 

Beware  of  Bulls.— Calmness  and  firmness 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
bull,  says  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal. 
The  man  who  bandies  a  bull  should  uever  try 
to  “show  off."  There  are  less  dangerous 
things  in  the  world  that  will  provide  fun. 
The  man  or  boy  who  attempts  to  tease  the 
bull  should  never  be  allowed  in  the  barn. 
Bulls  like  attention,  but  the  keeper  should 
kuow  better  thau  to  play  with  them  as  he  would 
with  a  calf  or  a  youug  heifer.  No  matter 
how  geutle  the  bull  may  appear,  never  cease  to 
watch  him.  It  helps  a  bull’s  temper  to  allow 
bim  a  place  in  tbe  stable  with  the  cows,  where 
he  can  see  what  is  going  on.  When  he  is  shut 
up  in  a  dark  stall  by  himself,  he  grows  moody 
—so  would  a  man  for  that  matter.  Bulls  of 
some  breeds  seem  to  be  particularly  ugly  and 
unruly.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
“inherited  ugliness.”  It  seems  so  at  times. 

Evils  ok  Stagnant  Water  for  Cows,— 
The  Mary  laud  Firmer  says  that  Prof.  Law, 
of  Cornell  University,  caused  some  cows  to 
drink  for  several  days  from  a  stagnant  pool 
of  water  that  existed  in  a  swale,  and  then  ex¬ 
amined  the  milk  and  found  it  full  of  living 
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goats  seriously  considered  in  the  London  Live 
Stock  Journal.  The  goats  kept  for  milk  are 
cared  for  as  carefully  as  first  class  cattle 
should  be  treated.  A  ration  for  a  goat  is 
given  as  two  pounds  of  bay,  nine  pounds  of 
roots,  and  two  large  handfuls  e«eb  of  bran 
and  oats.  Corn  is  said  to  be  the  goat’s  favor¬ 
ite  grain.  The  milk  from  these  goats  is  made 
into  butter  and  cheese,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
if  any  animal  can  convert  a  larger  proportion 
of  its  food  into  dairy  products.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  there  has  always  been  a  prejudice  against 
the  goat.  We  once  heard  an  old  Scotchman 
say  of  a  farmer  that  he  failed  because  he  was 
too  proud  to  keep  a  goat,  and  his  land  was  too 
poor  to  support  a  cow.  Are  there  any  such 
farms  to  day  ? _ 

FULL  A8  A  TICK. 


The  Mechanical  News  says  that  the  best 
way  to  dry  the  air  of  a  damp  cellar  is  to  place 


nutriment”  than  wheat  meal.  Dr.  Hoskins 
calls  this  ‘‘bobtail  science.”  Folks  can  be  made 
fat  by  feeding,  but  not  wise,  he  says.  . 

The  Live  Stock  Indicator  says  that  at  the 
public  sales  in  the  West  the  average  price  of 
Herefords  was  #343.14.  and  of  Short-horns 
#1)3  31,  but  that  four  Short-horns  were  sold 
for  one  Hereford.  The  number  of  Short¬ 
horns  in  the  country,  however,  is  more  than 
four  times  that  of  Herefords . 

The  Journal  of  Chemistry  destroys  ants, 
bed-bugs  and  creeping  things  generally  with 
alum  water.  The  alum  is  boiled  with  the 
water . 

E  8.  Goff,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  in  the  New  York  World,  says  that 
common  salt  is  often  recommended  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  the  beet.  In  order  to  test  its 
efficiency  he  applied  to  ten  rows  of  the  Half- 
long  Blood  variety  common  salt  at  the  rate 
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organisms.  Then  the  water  from  the  pool 
was  examined  and  the  same  little  living  germs 
were  found.  Then  the  cows  were  examined, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  in  a  feverish  con¬ 
dition,  the  result  of  their  blood  being  charged 
with  this  living  animalcule.  Then  some  pure 
milk  was  taken  and  some  of  this  pond  water 
put  with  it,  and  these  same  germs  multiplied 
within  a  few  hours  so  as  to  take  full  possession 
of  the  milk,  After  this  test  no  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  that,  living  organisms  may  be  introduced 
into  milk  by  the  using  of  improper  food  and 
drinks.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  a  close  re¬ 
lation  between  good,  pure  water  and  fine  and 
good- keeping  dairy  products. 

Holstein  Defense.— Mr.  V.  E.  Fuller 
made  a  very  ingenious  argument,  based  upon 
Prof.  Brown’s  tests  of  dairy  cows,  to  show 
that  the  Jerseys  excel  all  other  breeds,  both 
as  butter  aud  cheese  makers.  Mr.  Dudley 
Miller  answers  him.  After  speaking  of  the 
wide  difference  in  tests,  Mr.  Miller  jogs  Mr. 
Fuller’s  memory,  remarking  that  bis  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  from  Prof.  Brown’s  tables  is,  that 
the  Holstein  is  very  inferior  for  butter  and 
cheese,  and  produces  about  the  poorest  quality 
of  milk  as  compared  with  the  various  breeds. 
Has  Mr.  Fuller  forgotten  that  the  Holstein 
Mercedes  produced  99  pounds  ounces  of 
butter  in  30  days,  thereby  defeating  all  breeds, 
including  the  Jerseys  represented  by  the 
famous  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  in  com¬ 
peting  for  the  greatest  amount  of  butter 
produced  in  30  days  by  a  cow  of  any  breed? 
Is  Mr.  Fuller  aware  that  another  Holstein  is 
credited  with  producing  over  130  pounds  of 
butter  in  30  days;  that  another  has  a  record 
of  over  300  pounds  in  60  days,  and  over  300 
pounds  in  90  days?  Has  be  forgotten  Mr. 
Hardin,  who,  in  comparing  the  various 
breeds,  credited  the  Holsteins  with  producing 
in  a  year  about  30  per  cent  more  butter  than 
the  Jerseys!  Does  Mr.  Fuller  know  that 
there  is  a  herd  of  30  Holstein  cows  in  New 
York  State,  33  of  which  (including  two-year- 
old  heifers)  have  averaged  over  17  pounds  of 
butter  per  week? _ 

Abortion  in  Cattle.  —  Mr.  Clement 
Stephenson,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  says  of  abortion  in  cat 
tie,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
capable  of  being  spread  by  sympathy,  by 
smell  and  by  immediate  contact,  the  bull  act¬ 
ing  as  the  carrier  from  cow  to  cow.  He 
therefore  looks  upon  it  as  infectious,  aud 
treats  it  accordingly.  He  thinks  ergotised 
grass,  instead  of  being  a  frequent  cause  of 
abortion,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  one.  The 
moat  fruitful  source  of  the  trouble,  he  thinks, 
is  impure  drinking  water,  especially  water 
impregnated  with  sewage.  Water  may  be 
largely  contaminated  with  sewage  and  other 
impurities  without  producing  any  visible 
injurious  effects  upon  non-breeding  adult 
animals;  but  in  pregnant  females  the  delicate 
foetus  is  like  a  sensitive  barometer,  its  devel¬ 
opment  aud  life  depending  absolutely  upon 
the  purity  of  the  maternal  blood. 

Florida  Land  Fraitds.—' The  N.  Y.  Sun, 
following  up  the  Rural'S  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  says  that  the  truth  about  this  whole 
Florida  land  business  is  that  it  is  packed  with 
schemers  and  swindlers,  audit  demands  the 
greatest  caution  in  dealing  with  it  Florida 
offers  to  small  settlers  extraordinary  induce¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  climate  and  fertility.  Her 
population  is  growing  rapidly,  her  cultivated 
acreage  wideniug,  her  capital  abundant,  her 
railroads  prosperous,  aud,  in  fact,  her  future 
is  as  sunny  as  her  skies.  But  it  is  just  because 
of  these  facts,  and  because  the  small  settler  is 
turning  thither  for  a  homestead,  that  the 
woods  are  full  of  swindlers,  all  of  them  with 
lots  to  sell,  aud  all  so  oily,  sharp  and  plausible 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  bunco  steering  industry 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  better.  The  only 
true  principle  on  which  to  purchase  land  in 
Florida  is  to  buy  it  after  you  have  seen  it,  or 
have  some  one  in  whom  you  have  absolute 
confidence  do  so  for  you.  The  fact  that  it 
pays  to  bo  a  Florida  laud  shark  only  shows 
that  the  State  has  wonderful  attractions  for 
all  sorts  of  people. 

Discrimination. — The  Albany  Cultivator 
truly  says  that  the  ordinary  subscriber  does 
not  always  fully  appreciate  the  difference  in 
value  between  a  journal  that  expends  its  main 
energies  in  obtaining  and  spreading  before  its 
readers  the  nows  and  information  that  they 
want,  and  one  that  contents  itself  with  doing 
as  well  as  it  conveniently  can  in  this  direction, 
relying  upon  showy  “premiums”  (for  which 
the  subscribers  must,  of  course,  ultimately 
pay)  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  quality  aud 
quantity  of  its  matter.  The  trained  eye  of  a 
professional  journalist  sees  the  difference  at 
once,  and.  we  may  add,  it  is  a  pity  that  all 
farmers  do  not  see  It  at  ouee.  We  should 
think  that  the  days  of  “showy,’''  tra-'by  pre¬ 
miums  in  this  country  ought  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  their  end.  _ 

We  find  the  subject  of  stall  feeding  for 


in  it  a  peck  of  fresh  lime  in  an  open  box.  This 
will  absorb  nearly  three  quarts  of  water.  A 
cool  place  should  not  be  ventilated  unless  the 

air  admitted  is  as  cool  as  that  within . 

Dr.  Yoelcker  Bays  that  animals  must  be 
fed  on  food  that  they  like  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  results.  Chemical  analyses  of  food 
stuffs  do  not  always  correspond  with  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  appetite . . . . 

Mr.  J.  S.  Burns,  who  won  the  prize  offered 
by  the  National  Stockman  for  the  best  essay 
on  Cattle  Feeding,  says  that  he  would  choose 
a  cross  between  a  Short- horn  and  a  Devon 
for  most  profitable  feeder.  The  committee  of 
award  do  not  agree  with  this  choice;  they 
want  all  the  Short  horn  blood  that  can  be 

crowded  into  the  steer . 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  the  roan, 
which  is  the  true  Shorthorn  trade-mark,  be¬ 
ing  found  in  no  other  cattle,  should  be  the  real 


standard  color  in  the  breed.  The  fashion  for  | 
the  red  color  must  in  time  die  out.  It  is  well  j 
that  it  should.  Each  breed  should  have  some 
well  defined  color  mark,  like  the  red  of  the 
Devons,  the  white  face  of  the  Hereford  and 
the  black  and  white  of  the  Holland . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Home  and  Farm 
accuses  agricultural  college  professors  of  con¬ 
cealing  the  valuable  parts  of  tbeir  reports 
behind  a  torrent  of  words,  or  else  writing 
about  things  that  the  average  farmer  cares 
nothing  about.  This  sort  of  thing  i3  not  con¬ 
fined  to  college  walls.  There  are  plenty  of 
alleged  agricultural  writers  who  turn  out 
acres  of  manuscript  Iu  a  year,  and  yet  would 
starve  to  death  on  a  farm.  Let  people  say 
what  they  will,  some  of  the  most  accurate, 
readable  aud  valuable  information  for  farmers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  plain  looking  volumes 
known  as  Agricultural  Reports . 

The  Boston  Cultivator  seeks  to  show  by 
chemistry  that  oatmeal  is  a  better  “  cerebral 


of  about  ne  ton  to  the  acre,  leaving  ten 
adjoining  rows  untouched.  During  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  a  difference  in  the  foliage  was 
readily  perceptible,  it  being  decidedly  more 
vigorous  on  the  salted  plot.  The  roots,  how¬ 
ever.  failed  to  show  any  marked  effect  from 
the  use  of  the  salt.  The  ten  rows  receiving 
no  salt  yielded  13d  pounds  of  roots,  while  the 
salted  plot  yielded  139  pounds,  the  difference 
being  about  three  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 

salted  rows . . . . . 

Tbk  Orange  County  Farmer  says  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  general  demand  for  Con¬ 
gressional  action  in  the  matter  of  affording 
protection  to  the  dairymen  against  the  makers 
of  fraudulent  butter.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  stuff  should  not  be  rated 
with  rum  and  tobacco,  taxed  at  least  ten 
cents  per  pound  and  placed  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  Uncle  Sam’s  revenue  officials.  We 


can  see  no  reason  why  the  fraud  should  not 
be  taxed  out  of  existence.  It  has  no  claims 
to  consideration,  and  the  makers  of  it  have 

neither  honor  nor  honesty . 

The  N.  Y.  World  of  Nov.  25  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cross-bred  wheats  which  origin¬ 
ated  at  the  Experiment  Grouuds  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  The  Agricultural  Editor 
of  the  World  proposes  to  follow  it  up  with 
other  illustrations  of  the  Rural's  hybrids  of 
wheat  aud  rye  as  soou  as  the  matter  can  be 

prepared . . . . . 

Prof.  Roberts  says  that  in  the  best  apple 
orchard  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  there 
are  hogs  enough  running  to  manure  it,  and 

the  hogs  are  also  fed  there  . . 

The  Farm  Journal  says  that  when  carrying 
a  hog  to  the  pole  at  killing  time  it  is  well  to 
use  a  pair  of  horse  shoes  iu  joiuiug  hauds 
under  the  hog.  You  can  get  a  better  hold. .. 

Cobs  are  good  for  smoking  meat,  as  they 
give  a  good  flavor.  Keeping  d  small  fire  a 


longer  time  is  better  than  quick  smoking,  a 
too  much  heat  gives  the  meat  a  strong  tast9 

and  injures  its  sweetness . 

What  this  country  needs  is  less  hog  and 

hominy  and  more  chicken  and  celery . 

The  pullet  that  roosts  on  the  tree  is  not  a 

winter  layer.  Right,  Mr.  Atkinson . 

One  of  the  plants  sold  at  the  N.  Y.  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Exhibition  brought  #165!  Some  of 
the  flowei‘3  measured  over  seven  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  There  were  plants  eight  feet  high, 

bearing  from  150  to  300  flowers . 

The  Bride  is  a  new  rose— a  white  sport 
from  Catherine  Mermet.  It  originated  with 
James  Taplin,  the  well-known  florist.  His 
farm  is  within  two  miles  of  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Dr.  Sturtkvant  attempted  to  test  the 
effects  of  farm  manure  upon  the  earliness  and 
productiveness  of  peas.  Land  was  selected 
that  had  received  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
since  the  establishment  of  the  station,  and 
well-rotted  stable  manure  wasapplied  heavily. 
Strange  to  say,  the  manure  bad  no  visible 
effect.  Sulphate  of  iron,  snperpbosobate, 
gypsum  aud  common  salt  were  separately  ap¬ 
plied  to  others.  The  difference  in  earl  mess  or 

yield  was  not  appreciable . 

Mr.  Ezra  Stokes,  upon  whose  farm  the 
new  Golden  Queen  Raspberry  originated, 
either  as  a  sport  or  seedling,  he  knows  not 
which,  claims,  in  the  Orange  Corratv Farmer, 
that  in  flavor  it  rivals  Brinckle’s  OraDge;  in 
beauty  it  transcends  all  other  varieties;  it  is 
as  large  as  its  parent,  the  Cuthbert;  in  vigor 
it  fullv  equals  the  Cuthbert,  resisting  heat 
and  drought  better;  it  excels  the  Cuthbert  in 
productiveness ;  in  bardioess  it  has  no  superior. 
It  will  be  seen,  bv  reference  to  onr  premium 
list,  that  we  send  six  plants  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber . . . 

EDrro,R  Stiles,  of  the  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Press,  speaks  a  well-merited  word  for  the 
Norway  Maple.  Acer  dts3eetum,  a  variety 
of  the  Norway,  is  one  of  the  finest  lawn  trees 
we  know  of.  It  is  more  compact  than  its  par¬ 
ent,  and  the  leaves  are  cat  nearly  to  the 

petiole  . . - . 

One  of  the  chrysanthemums  displayed  at 
the  late  New  York  show,  was  seven  feet  high. 
There  were  six  varieties  grafted  upon  it.  and 
the  display  -of  yellow,  maroon,  red  and  white 
flowers,  all  on  the  same  plaut,  was  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  beautiful  ...  . . . 

Correspondents  of  the  New  England 
Homestead  smte  that  experience  favors  put¬ 
ting  corn  into  the  silo  uncut.  It  saves  a  vast 
amount  of  work;  and  if  managed  rightly, 
corn  silage  can  be  raised  and  put  into  the 
silo  for  #1  per  ton,  and  '2}f  tons  of  silage  are 
worth  as  much  to  feed  as  one  ton  of  good 
clover  hay:  English  siloers  have  learned 
the  follv  of  adding  two  pounds  of  salt  per  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  fodder  as  put  in  the  silo  This 
means  one  pound  of  salt  daily  to  each  cow 
that  consumes  50  pounds  of  the  silage  per 
day.  when  three  or  four  ounces  are  enough  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  cow.  Salt  in  no 
way  assists  iu  preserving  the  silage,  but  is 

only  used  as  a  condiment . 

The  original  Endicott  Pear  tree  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Danvers.  Mass.  It  is  225  years  old,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mass.  Ploughman.  It  is  still 

iu  bearing . . . 

B.  P.  Ware,  according  to  the  same  author¬ 
ity,  arrested  pear  blight  by  seeding  his  or¬ 
chard  to  grass . 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  several  of  the  most 
intelligent  agriculturists  of  the  country  have 
told  me  of  late  that  they  thought  there  was  no 
better  paper  in  the  country  of  the  kind  than 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I ani  glad  to  say 
that.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 


Ag.  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Arizona. 

Wild  Rye,  Yavapai  Co. — This  part  of  Ari¬ 
zona  is  very  mouutainous  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  valleys  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  mountains  is 
covered  with  a  very  heavy  growth  of  fine 
cedar  and  scrub  oak.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  farming  land  here,  but  what  there  is. 
is  very  good.  The  soil  is  rich  and  deep  and 
will  grow  auytbing  planted.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  corn  are  good  crops  Potatoes 
yield  from  34^  to  5  tons  per  acre.  Sorghum, 
Egyptian  Corn,  broom  corn,  tobacco,  beans, 
squashes,  puropKins  and  all  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  more  than  an  average  here 
with  irrigation.  Peaches,  apples  grapes  and 
berries  do  well.  Grazing  is  excellent..  Stock 
do  well.  There  are  a  great  many  mines  in  this 
part  of  the  country;  but  as  yet  they  are  un¬ 
developed.  The  altitude  here  is  about  5,000 
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feet.  The  people  out  here  belong  to  a  good, 
honest  class  that  don’t  let  work  trouble  them 
very  much.  There  never  was  a  finer  climate; 
Winters  very  mild  with  little  snow.  Sum¬ 
mers  very  pleasant.  Game  is  very  plentiful 
—deer,  antelope,  bears,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits 
and  quail.  All  domesticated  fowls  do  well 
here.  This  country  is  not  very  well  watered, 
but  what  water  there  is,  is  clear,  cool  and 
good.  All  streams  of  any  size  have  fish  in 
them,  but  of  a  very  poor  quality.  Hops  grow 
wild  here  in  abundance,  and  they  are  as  fine- 
looking  as  those  cultivated.  Wild  flax  grows 
plentifully  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  wild 
flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen.  e.  h. 

Connecticut. 

Hartland,  Hartford  Co.,  Nov  25  — Crops, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  good.  We  do  not 
raise  much  corn -to  sell;  crop  good  both  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop; 
some  complaint  of  rot.  What  little  small 
grain  was  raised  is  good.  Fruits  of  all  kinds, 
except  peaches,  were  the  biggest  crops  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Prices  are 
about  as  follows:  Corn,  70  cents;  potatoes,  50 
cents;  oats,  55 cents:  rye,  70  cents,  and  apples 
are  bringing  75  cents  per  barrel,  deliverf  d  at 
tbe  railroad  station.  Tbe  Prince  of  Wales 
Pea  did  very  well;  have  saved  them  all  for 
seed.  The  Stratagem  Pea  and  Johnson  Grass 
did  not  come  up.  The  Rural  corn  grew  from 
six  to  10  feet  high,  but  none  ripened— too  late 
for  us.  Tbe  tomatoes  were  first-rate.  The 
Flageolet  Beans  did  very  well.  The  flower 
seeds  were  extra  good.  e.  a.  c. 

Dakota. 

Alexandria,  Hanson  Co.— Last  Spring  I 
adopted  the  Rural  plan  of  raising  potatoes, 
except  the  use  of  the  special  fertilizers,  think¬ 
ing  this  prairie  soil  might  not  ueed  them,  and 
doubting  whether  the  price  realized’here  on 
the  tubers  would  be  sufficient,  to  pay  the  extra 
cost;  so  I  plowed  some  land  just  as  deep  as  we 
could  set  the  plow;  furrowed  out  and  mel¬ 
lowed  tbe  bottom  of  the  furrows,  and  covered 
deep.  We  kept  the  patch  clean,  and  all  Sum¬ 
mer  passers  by  were  filled  with  admiration  as 
they  looked  on  the  beautiful  patch.  This  Fall 
we  dug  350  bushels,  while  my  neighbors  on 
much  smaller  patches  only  got  at  the  rate  of 
90  to  150  bushels  per  acre.  1  have  to  hire  all 
my  work  done,  and  this  patch  of  potatoes 
sold  at  present  prices,  would  give  me  more 
profit  than  30  acres  of  flax,  17  of  wheat  or24 
of  oats.  Thanks  to  the  R.  N.-Y!  x.  h.  y. 

Indiana. 

Salem,  Washington  Co. — Cleveland’s  R. 
N.-Y.  Pea  is,  with  me,  six  or  seven  days  earlier 
than  the  Earliest  of  All  and  three  or  four 
other  earlies.  It  is  also  very  prolific.  The 
beans  this  year  yielded  well,  and  were  all 
saved  for  seed.  King  Humbert  should  be 
called  King  Hutnbng.  It  certainly  is  prolific, 
but  too  large  for  preserves  and  too  small  for 
general  use,  and  it  cracks  badly.  Carter’s 
Stratagem  and  Prince  of  Wales  Peas  will 
receive  better  notice  and  comparison  next 
year;  but  they  showed  up  well  this  year.  The 
Rural  Bicolor  Tomato  failed  to  show  its  colors, 
though  I  set  out  over  260  plants.  The  Paragon 
has  not  yet  been  equaled  in  my  experience. 
From  noticing  reports  in  this  column,  I  think 
the  little  packet  of  Garden  Treasures  are 
shamefully  neglected  by  many  who  receive 
them.  Every  seed  is  worth  special  care.  Corn 
about  here  is  much  under  an  average  oDtil 
bottom  land  is  reached,  and  the  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  one-eighth  to  one  third  is  mil¬ 
dewed  and  rotten  on  tbe  stalk— something 
very  uncommon.  Potatoes  were  an  average. 

I  tried  the  Rural  mode,  and  think  I  can, 
another  year,  double  my  crop  by  it.  I  raised 
00  varieties  this  year.  The  Empire  State  pro¬ 
duced  well,  is  a  beauty,  and  cooks  to  please  an 
epicure.  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Burbank  yielded  as  well  as  any.  Price  now, 
40  cents  per  bushel  in  market.  Q.  e  h. 

Michigan. 

Bradley,  Allegan  Co.,  Nov.  24.— I  do  not 
consider  tbe  Rural’8  50  crosses  of  Indian 
corn  worth  anything.  Think  the  Flageolet 
Beans  are  more  white  than  green.  The  seed 
I  received  was  green  and  rich  looking,  but 
the  beans  1  have  raised  are  as  white  as  any 
ordinary  beaD.  My  turkeys  destroyed  most 
of  them,  and  I  saved  but  few.  The  King  Hum¬ 
bert  Tomato  is  nice  to  look  at.  Rural  Bicolor 
Tomato  did  not  show  up  to  any  extent,  and 
thoee  that  did  show  were  w  orthless.  Of  Prince 
of  Wales  Peas  but  few  germinated,  and  those 
that  did  were  not  good  bearers.  Carter’s 
Stratagem  grew  well,  but  were  of  such  poor 
flavor  we  could  not  eat  them.  Condition  of 
crops  and  stock  is  satisfactory,  except  corn, 
which  is  poor.  None  but  ihe  earliest  varieties 
ripened,  such  as  Pony  Dent,  Pride  of  the 
North,  and  the  flints.  The  yield  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average.  Yield  and  quality  of 
wheat  the  best  for  three  years;  worth  about 
So  cents.  Oats,  yield  good— 45  and  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Hay  good  and  selling  at  $7.50  to 
$8.50.  It  is  baled  and  sent  east  to  Boston  and 


New  York.  This  is  a  good  dairy  country. 
There  are  four  cheese  factories  within  five 
miles  from  here.  Cows  net  from  $35  to  $55 
per  head  for  the  season  at  factories.  Average 
store  sheep  are  worth  $1  50  per  head.  Fat 
wethers,  $2.50.  Dressed  pork  is  worth  $4  to 
$4  50.  Wheat  is  in  better  condition  tban  a 
year  ago.  Are  having  a  wet  Fall  but  not 
much  cold  weather  yet.  Potatoes  yielded 
well,  and  few  are  rotten;  selling  at  30  cts.  for 
shipment  to  Ohio.  Apples  goed  and  sold  at 
$1.25  per  barrel.  Keep  on  making  the  Rural 
a  plain,  practical  paper  for  the  farmer.  I 
shall  want  it  next  year.  t.  c 

Ovid,  Clinton  Co. — In  the  Fall  of  1884,  I 
sowed  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  of  Shumaker 
Wheat,  and  harvested  23  bushels.  I  also 
sowed  one  bushel  of  Fultzo-Clawson,  from 
which  I  received  34  bushels  hy  measure.  Of 
Diehl  Mediterranean  I  had  160  grains,  which  I 
planted  one  foot  apart  each  way;  there  were 
160  stools,  from  which  I  thrashed,  with  a  flail, 
20  pounds  of  clean  wheat.  From  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  of  tbe  Surprise  Wheat,  planted 
in  the  same  way,  I  received  16  pounds.  Both 
wheats  were  sown  again  this  Fall,  and  are 
looking  splendid.  I  have  also  15  pounds  of 
the  Thousandfold  Rye,  which  was  forgotten 
until  too  late  to  sow  this  Fall ;  but  I  will  keep 
it  until  another  season.  a. 

New  York. 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.— I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  seed  distribution  of 
1886,  and  especially  with  the  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night  Corn,  which  is  just  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
corn  for  this  section.  The  varieties  of  corn 
you  sent  out  in  1884-5  proved  to  be  too  late 
for  up.  Tbe  Rural  tomato  seed  last  year 
was  good,  but  the  bell-shaped  variety  proved 
to  be  more  ornamental  tban  useful.  Of  course, 
you  can  not  please  all  with  all  kinds  of  seed 
you  send  out;  but  I  would  not  take  the  price 
of  the  Rural  for  my  package  of  seeds  for 
next  year.  w.  M. 

North  Carolina. 

Walnut  Cove,  Btokes  Co.— Tbe  Rural 
trench  system  for  potatoes  was  a  failure  with 
me.  1  didn’t  get  more  than  twice  as  many 
tubers  as  I  planted,  although  the  vines  were 
tbe  finest  I  ever  saw,  some  of  them  being  six 
feet  long.  I  expect  I  used  too  much  high- 
grade  ammoniated  fertilizer.  The  peas,  both 
kinds,  were  very  good,  but  I  noticed  during 
two  or  three  days’  rain  at  any  time  the  vines 
would  die.  1  do  not  consider  them  valuable. 
The  Flageolet  Beans  are  all  right.  1  think 
more  of  them  than  of  anything  else  I  received. 
I  have  more  than  a  gallon  of  nice  seed.  They 
are  prolific.  Some  of  the  Johnson  Grass  grew 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  and  I  have  saved 
about  two  gallons  of  seed  from  it;  it  certain¬ 
ly  produces  seed  beads  enough  for  the  seed  to 
be  checked.  R.  l.  mcn. 

Ohio. 

Defiance,  Defiance  Co.,  November  12. — 
Wheat  looking  fairly  well.  It  was  put  in 
late  to  escape  the  grass  hoppers  and  crickets. 
Damp  Fall  bad  on  corn— late  husking,  wet 
corn,  too  damp  for  cribbing.  Roads  bad  and 
times  rather  dullish.  I.  t.  o. 

Middle  Bass,  Ottawa  Co.,  Nov.  21.— The 
grape  crop  of  this  group  of  islauds,  with  the 
exception  of  Concords,  did  not  amount  to  one- 
tenth  ofaerop.  Catawbas,  constituting  more 
than  half  of  all  grown,  have  not  made  an 
average  yield  for  past  three  years.  The  yield 
this  season  was  the  poorest,  not  averaging 
over  200  pounds  to  tbe  acre.  Last  Winter  was 
very  severe  on  most  of  the  hybrids  and  on 
every  thing  but  iron  clads.  Concord,  Worden, 
Bacchus,  Elvira  aud  Noah  came  through  in 
perfect  condition.  Tbe  Fall  has  been  splendid 
for  ripening  up  the  wood.  On  only  one  day 
so  far  this  Fall  has  the  thermometer  been  be¬ 
low  freezing.  o.  M.  H. 

Shelby,  Richland  Co. — The  Rural  crosses 
of  corn  all  matured ;  I  have  selected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  which  I  propose  to  test  next  year. 
The  beans,  peas,  aud  tomatoes,  all  did  well. 
The  Diehl  Mediterranean  Wheat  stood  the 
Winter  well,  and  produced  line  heads,  I  think 
it  will  be  a  good  wheat  for  this  State.  Wheat 
and  oats  were  good;  corn  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  Potatoes  were  damaged  by  the 
rot;  crop  short,  and  quality  poor.  Apples 
scarce  and  worth  $1  per  bushel  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  w.  .1.  H. 

Liberty,  Montgomery  Co.,  November  24. 
— The  growing  wheat  looks  fine.  Corn  the 
best  crop  since  1875;  not  all  busked  yet.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  pumpkms  plenti¬ 
ful.  Prices  low;  apples  three-quarters  crop. 
Orchards  badly  winter-killed;  pears  a  full 
crop;  peaches  none;  aoms  plums;  cherries  a 
good  crop.  Tobacco  crop  the  best  for  ten  or 
twelve  years;  large  growth  and  fine  qual¬ 
ity;  not  much  stripped  yet;  none  sold. 

G,  H.  G. 

Pennayivania. 

Chambersburg,  Franklin  Co.— King  Hum¬ 
bert  Tomatoes  were  very  fine,  so  were  the 
others— have  picked  out  the  most  distinct  for 


seed.  I  think  every  seed  germinated.  King 
Humbert  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  old 
Pear-shaped  which  I  have  had  many  years. 
The  Johnston  Grass  did  fairly  well;  will  be 
hardy,  I  think,  in  S9°  54"  north  latitude.  The 
Stratagem  and  Prince  of  Wales  Peas  were 
hurt  by  drought.  The  Flageolet  Beans  I 
injured  badly  by  applying  too  much  phos¬ 
phate;  still,  I  saved  seed.  As  to  the  mixed 
corn,  I  had  white,  red  and  yellow  of  all  sizes 
from  pop-corn  up  to  some  huge-grained  sorts. 
All  ripened  perfectly.  Market  prices  here 
are: — Wheat,  lightest  crop  for  many  years, 
selling  for  90  cents  a  bushel;  coru,  fair  crop, 
although  hurt  hy  drought,  selliug  for  45  cents 
per  bushel;  oats,  fair  crop,  30  cents  a  bushel; 
Potatoes,  hurt  badly  by  drought,  selliug  at  45 
cents  a  bushel;  hay,  very  poor,  not  more  than 
half  a  crop,  $15  to  $18  a  ton;  Western  baled 
hay  selling  here  at  $15  a  ton;  rye,  60  cents  a 
bushel;  butter,  13  cents  a  pound;  eggs,  22 
cents  per  dozen.  Apples,  medium  crop. 
Peaches  and  grapes  very  good;  no  rot 
or  mildew  the  season  through,  d,  g. 

Tennessee. 

Russellville,  Hamblia  Co.,  Nov.  IS.— 
Farmers  are  generally  up  with  their  Fall 
work;  wheat  sowed,  and  corn  about  all  gath 
ered.  Owing  to  there  being  so  nearly  a 
total  failure  last  harvest  with  broad¬ 
casted  wheat,  the  wheat  this  Fall  has 
been  put  in  much  better  than  I  ever 
knew  it.  Every  one  that  could  do  it,  has 
drilled  and  fertilized.  We  have  had  quite  a 
wet  November,  but  there  have  been  enough 
dry  days  to  get  in  the  corn  and  fodder.  1  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  as  fine  a  corn 
crop— large  acreage  and  big  yield.  Feed  of 
every  kind  plentiful.  1  had  from  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  Wheat  about  one  pint;  from 
the  Thousand-fold  Rye  one-half  gallon, 
which  l  sowed  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  Farm 
products  all  very  low:  corn,  30  cents;  oats, 
30  cents;  wheat,  $1;  800-pound  steers,  three 
cents  to  three  and  one-half  cents;  fat  hogs, 
three  cents  to  three  and  one  half  cents,  r.  o. 

Sunbright,  Morgan  Co.,  Nov.  23. — The 
fifty  crosses  of  corn  were  superb;  some  ma¬ 
tured  in  80  days,  and  all  within  90;  but  early 
varieties  are  not  so  much  of  an  object  here, 
as  the  seasons  are  long  enough  to  ripen  most 
large  and  late  varieties.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Pea  is  the  boss.  Our  cook  took  one  mess 
from  the  vines,  and  all  pronounced  them  just 
splendid.  Crops  of  all  kinds  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  plateau,  particularly  in  the  Counties  of 
Fentress  and  Morgan,  have  been  very  good. 
Corn  was  ripe  a  month  or  more  before  any 
frost;  hay  was  good;  clover  and  timothy  do 
well;  all  kinds  of  fruit  good  and  large  crops, 
peaches  especially,  which  seldom  fail.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  do  unusually  well  here  and  pay 
a  big  interest  on  the  investments.  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  usually  do  well,  but  are  not  as  good  as 
usual  this  year ;  but  sweet  potatoes  are  very 
fine,  reaching  three,'  four,  and  even  five 
pounds,  and  they  are  of  better  quality  than 
the  Jerseys  or  Delawares.  Our  county  is  set¬ 
tling  up  quite  fast  with  Northern  people,  and 
will  settle  much  faster  when  the  climate  is  bet¬ 
ter  known.  Last  Winter  during  our  coldest 
weather,  the  mercury  registered  only  five  be¬ 
low  zero.  To  the  invalid  from  the  frozen  re¬ 
gion  of  snow  and  ice  this  section  is  a  haven  of 
rest  and  recreation.  Our  Winter  really  lasts 
only  three  months.  In  March  farmers  begin 
plowing  for  early  crops.  People  are  setting 
fruit  trees,  and  doing  up  tbeir  late  fall 
work.  I  have  yet  to  plow  twelve  acres  of 
new  land,  and  to  set  one  thousand  raspberries. 

O.  M.  G. 

Texas. 

Bennett,  Red  River  Co.,  Nov.  22. — The 
Rural  seeds  were  very  good.  Some  of  the 
corn  was  very  early  but  small;  while  some 
was  late  and  very  large.  The  Stratagem  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Peas  were  very  fine.  The 
Garden  Treasures  were  excellent.  Flageolet 
Beans  tbe  very  best.  Tomatoes  good.  Tbe 
Rural  deserves  much  praise  for  the  good  It  is 
doing  in  sending  out  such  valuable  seeds. 

8.  M.  R. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thename 
and  addren*  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
ailclng  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  tlmo.l 

REARING  PIGS  “BY  HAND.” 

Miss  E.  S.  L.,  Hohnen,  Wia. — I  have  been 
presented  with  five  two-weeks  old  pigs  of  the 
best  strain;  they  are  weaned  and  eat  well, 


and  seem  thriving.  I  feed  them  new  milk: 
direct  from  the  cow  six  times  in  24  hours;, 
now  can  I  by  good  care  and  plenty  of  work, 
without  much  outlay  of  cash,  winter  these- 
little  ones  without  a  mother? 

Ans.— Certainly ;  you  have  commenced 
right.  Continue  the  milk  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  you  can  gradually  substitute 
skim-milk,  adding  more  and  more  until  they 
have  skim-milk  exclusively.  Also  add  a  little 
wheat  middlings  to  the  milk  when  the  pigs 
are  eight  weeks  old,  and  gradually  increase 
the  proportion  until,  if  necessary,  when  three 
or  four  months  old,  they  can  be  fed  entirely 
on  wheat  middlings,  or  ground  barley  and 
oats  and  water.  Give  also  boiled  potatoes  or 
potato  parings  or  apples  or  other  vegetable 
food.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  a  little  ground 
barley  with  the  middlings — one-fourth  barley 
and  three-fourths  middlings  make  an  almost 
perfect  pig  feed.  They  are  better  if  cooked 
or  they  may  be  mixed  with  kitchen  slops  or 
water,  and  allowed  to  ferment  a  very  little. 
The  pigs  should  be  fed  little  and  often,  and 
should  at  all  times  have  a  dry  aud  warm 
place  to  sleep,  and  it  would  be  better  if  th<  y 
had  a  warm  pen  to  run  in,  but  if  shut  away 
from  the  ground,  they  should  often  be  fed 
sodsanddirt,  A  little  charcoal  and  asbesare 
also  good,  or  even  hard  or  soft  coal  ashes.  If 
oats  are  fed,  sift  out  the  coarser  hulls.  Feed 
enough  food  to  keep  them  constantly  growing, 
and  if  they  get  constipated,  add  a  little  raw 
linseed  oil;  or  if  that  isnothandy,  give  plenty 
of  roots;  or  a  little  soft-soap  mixed  with  tbeir 
food  will  effect  a  cure.  If  they  get  dirty  or 
scurfy,  wash  them  in  warm  soap-suds,  rubbing 
them  dry.  If  well  cared  for,  they  should 
make  nice  porkers  by  mid-summer,  and  at  a 
good  profit.  Feed  no  corn  or  corn  meal  until 
fattening  for  slaughter. 

ANTHRAX  IN  CALVES. 

“ Subscriber Riverside,  IV.  T.— What  is 
the  matter  with  my  calves?  They  have  had 
good  pasture  on  damp  tide  land.  When  about 
six  months  old  they  become  sick,  slabber  at 
the  mouth,  droop  tbeir  ears,  and  along  tbeir 
backs,  from  tbe  hips  to  the  noses,  pimples  al¬ 
most  the  size  of  a  dry  pea  appear.  Then  they 
scour,  discharging  round  lumps  of  clotted 
flesh;  then  get  poor  and  die;  what  am  I  to  do 
for  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILRORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

This  appears  to  be  a  case  of  anthrax  due  to 
feeding  on  the  damp,  rich  bottom  land.  The 
older  cattle  have  gradually  become  unsuscep¬ 
tible,  and  only  the  young,  rapid-growiog 
animals  are  attacked.  At  the  advanced  stage 
of  this  disease  little  or  nothing  can  be  hoped 
for  in  the  way  of  treatment,  so  that  the  at¬ 
tention  can  more  profitably  be  turned  to  tbe 
animals  not  yet  attacked.  Remove  all  tbe 
young  stock  to  higher  grounds,  and  shelter  on 
cold,  damp  nights  and  from  the  fall  storms. 
Give  oure  drinking  water,  acidulated  twice  or 
thrice  daily  with  15  to  20  drops  of  mtro-muri- 
atic  or  carbolic  acid,  and  do  not  overfeed. 
With  animals  recently  attacked,  give  one 
dram  chlorate  of  potash  and  20  drops  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  morning  and  evening,  and  at 
noon  15  grains  iodine,  10  grains  iodide  of  pot 
asstum  aud  one  dram  bisulphate  of  soda.  Dead 
animals  aud  tbeir  products  should  be  bandied 
with  care  by  tbe  attcudants,  aud  burned  or 
deeply  buried.  Next  year  tbe  young  stock 
should  he  turned  on  to  this  low  land 
only  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  then 
be  removed  to  higher  ground. 

VERTIGO— MEGRIMS- IN  A  MARE. 

T.  B.,  Houston,  Tejcas. — After  working  a 
couple  of  hours,  my  mare  always  stumbles, 
and  sometimes  falls  down.  What  ails  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KtLBORNK,  B.V.S. 

A  definite  answer  cannot  be  given  from  so 
brief  a  description  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  mild  case  of  vertigo  or  megrims,  and 
most  likely  due  to  one  of  three  causes;  ple¬ 
thora,  compression  of  the  jugular  veins  by  a 
tight-fitting  collator  disease  of  the  heart.  Give 
five  or  six  drams  of  Rarbadoes  aloes  to  unload 
the  bowels,  aud  then  three  times  daily  for 
several  days  two  drams  of  potassium  bromide 
and  chloral  hydrate.  If  the  animal  is  ple¬ 
thoric  a  restricted,  laxative  diet  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  Examine  the  collar  to  see  that  it  does 
not  press  upon  the  great  veins  of  the  neck;  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  press  well  back  on 
the  shoulders.  In  case  of  heart  disease  little 
can  be  done  except  to  feed  carefully  and 
avoid  all  violent  exercise  or  overworking. 
The  constant  weuring  of  a  large  wet  spoDge  on 
the  head  between  the  ears  when  at  work  in  the 
hot  sun  will  aid  in  warding  off  the  attacks. 
Whenever  au  attack  occurs  take  the  animal 
into  the  shade  if  possible,  apply  cold  water  to 
the  head  and  wait  until  fully  recovered  be¬ 
fore  again  working.  Frequent  mashes,  or 
feeding  some  roots  or  green  feed  will  be  ser¬ 
viceable  by  keeping  the  bowels  open. 

FINE  AND  COARSE  GROUND  BONE,  BTC. 

H.  T ,  M.,  No.  Hastings,  Out.,  Can.— 1.  I 
have  a  meadow  of  Timothy  and  clover  three 


years  seeded;  what  grass  seed  can  I  sow  to 
make  it  more  productive  of  hay?  2.  Will 
sowing  salt  in  tne  Spring  liberate  plant  food? 
5.  Is  not  coarse  ground  bone  more  profitable 
than  fine-ground,  because  it  will  last  longer? 
My  land  is  a  sandy  loam, 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  that  an  application  of  40 
bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  on  this  land  would 
double  the  bay  crop  of  both  Timothy  and 
clover,  aud  be  much  better  than  any  addition¬ 
al  grass  seed.  If  there  are  bare  spots,  sow 
more  seed,  using  one-third  Orchard  Grass,  and 
a  good  harrowing  of  the  whole  land  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing.  2,  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  salt 
does  to  the  land.  It  probably  does  have  an 
effect  to  liberate  plant  food  to  a  slight  extent. 
3,  Suppose  it  a  fact  that  100  bushels  of  corn 
fed  to  a  certain  number  of  pigs  would  make  a 
given  amount  of  pork,  whether  fed  iu  one 
year  or  two,  which  would  pay  the  best,  to 
crowd  them  along  so  as  to  get  the  pork  iu  one 
year,  or  to  take  the  two?  Every  one  can  see 
that  it  would  pay  best  to  get  the  pork  in  one 
year,  by  saving  interest,  if  nothing  else.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  bone;  the  finer  it  is  made, 
the  quicker  it  is  assimilated  by  the  plants  and 
returned  in  valuable  products. 

RAISING  SMALL  FRUITS. 

O.  S.  S,,  Middleburgfi ,  Pa. — 1.  I  am 
farming  51  acres  which  I  bought  of  my 
father,  and  in  mysection  little  or  no  attention 
is  paid  to  small  fruit;  don't  you  think  I  could 
make  the  raising  of  such  pay  better  than 
wheat  at  85  cents  or  even  ?l  a  bushel?  2.  I 
have  some  land  moist,  but  not  wet,  would  not 
quinces  do  well  on  it,  and  would  they  not  pay 
if  well  cared  for? 

Ans.— 1.  In  many  sections  there  are  large 
towns  in  which  no  adequate  supply  of  small 
fruits  is  ever  offered,  and  where  the  prices 
average  much  better  the  year  round  than  in 
larger  cities,  and  in  all  such  localities  the 
growing  of  small  fruits  can  be  successfully 
carried  on,  aud  at  good  profit.  What  any 
one  person  can  do  at  the  business  will  depend 
altogether  upon  the  character  of  the  persou, 
his  tastes,  ability  and  energy,  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  at  his  command.  The 
growing  of  small  fruits  requires  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualities  aud  tastes  not  always  found 
in  the  farmer.  Among  these  are  good  judg¬ 
ment  iu  selecting  the  kinds  adapted  to  one’s 
soil  and  the  wants  of  the  market  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  a  thoroughness  and  promptness 
that  would  give  good  cultivation  at  the  very 
time  needed,  and  would  always  pick  the  fruit 
when  ready  and  market  it  in  good  order.  We 
would  advise  any  one  wishing  to  try  this 
business  to  begin  in  a  moderate  way,  and  if  it 
turns  out  satisfactorily,  to  enter  into  it  more 
extensively.  2.  No  one  cau  tell  you  what 
quinces  would  do  on  a  particular  piece  of 
ground,  without  trial.  They  are  the  most 
uncertain  of  all  fruit3.  On  just  the  right  soils 
they  do  well  and  pay  fairly;  on  others  they 
are  a  failure.  Try  them  in  a  moderate  way, 

- »♦«  ■- 

Miscellaneous. 

G.  A.,  Dunght ,  111. — 1.  How  can  I  best 
preserve  walnuts  for  spring  planting?  2. 
Give  a  list  of  fruit  trees— apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes  aud  small  fruits— best  suited 
to  stand  the  climate  of  Central  Dakota?  3. 
What  is  the  hardiest  and  most  productive 
spring  wheat? 

Ans.— 1.  Put  the  uuts,  when  first  gathored, 
in  damp  sand  or  earth  in  a  box  having  a  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  made  of  wire  netting  or  perforated 
iron,  and  bury  in  the  ground  a  few  inches 
deep,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  nuts  from 
mice  and  other  animals.  Keep  them  moist 
and  allow  them  to  freeze  and  thaw  as  often  as 
the  weather  changes.  Only  a  very  little  dry. 
ing  kills  the  vitality  of  most  uuts.  2.  We  cau 
only  recommend  an  experiment  with  the 
Russiau  sorts  of  fruits,  now  on  trial  by  Prof. 
Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  as  nearly  all  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  succumbed  last  Winter  in  Minne¬ 
sota.  Even  the  Wealthy  wa9  badly  damaged. 
Only  the  varieties  of  Chickasaw,  or  Western 
wild  plums  have  so  far  been  successfully 
cultivated.  Of  grapes,  the  Worden  promises 
well,  and  most  of  the  small  fruits  may  be 
grown;  but  all  these  and  the  grapes  should  be 
laid  down  and  protected  in  Winter.  2.  We 
think  the  Saskatchewan  (which  is  an  improved 
Fife)  is  giving  the  best  satisfaction  in  the 
North-west. 

C.  Vr„  Somerville,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  does  the 
French  Prune  Plum  compare  with  the  Dam¬ 
son  in  quality  aud  productiveness?  3.  If  I 
sow  Orchard  Grass  next  Spring,  can  I  cut  it 
the  same  year?  3.  Will  Orchard  Grass  grow 
on  wet  land  which  is  poor  and  so  low  that  l 
cannot  drain  it?  4.  Did  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry  winter-kill  last  Winter  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grouuds? 

Ans.— 1.  There  are  several  kinds  which  are 
called  French  Prone,  and  there  are  also  several 
Damsons,  so  it  is  hard  to  answer  this  question. 
As  a  class,  the  Damsons  are  of  good  quality 
and  very  productive.  Prune  d’  A  gen  la 
most  commonly  called  French  Prune.  This 
is  quite  a  small  plum:  but  very  produc¬ 


tive  and  it  is  of  value  only  as  as  a  culinary 
plum.  2.  No.  3.  Not  at  all.  4.  It  was  a 
ittle  injured. 

S.  K.,  Westfield .  N.  F.— What  is  meant  by 
"live  weight"  in  speaking  of  cattle;  and  what 
percentage  of  “live  weight"  is  “dressed"? 

An3. — The  term  “live  weight"  means  what 
the  words  express — the  weight  of  the  animal 
on  "the  hoof,"  before  it  is  slaughtered.  The 
proportion  of  "dressed"  to  "live  weight” 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of 
different  animals,  well  fed.  fat  beasts  giving 
a  larger  proportion  of  dressed  meatthan  those 
in  poorer  shape.  The  beef  breeds  also  give  a 
larger  proportion  than  other  stock  in  like  con* 
dition ;  from  52  to  58  pounds  of  dressed  meat 
to  100  pounds  of  live-weight  would  be  a  fair 
proportion. 

C.  L.  II  ,  Harvey's  Wharf,  I  a. — What 
should  be  done  for  a  cow  that  is  hide-bound? 

Ans. — This  condition  is  due  to  disordered 
digestion,  deficient  or  poor  food,  exposure  to 
rough  weather,  intestinal  worms  or  chronic 
disorder  of  the  lungs.  The  hair  is  rough, 
the  skin  hard  and  adhering  to  the  ribs.  Treat¬ 
ment  must  be  employed  for  the  disease  that 
causes  the  condition.  Not  knowing  what  is 
the  special  cause  iu  this  instauce,  we  cannot 
tell  what  would  be  the  proper  treatment. 

J.  O.  E.,  Clinton,  iV.  Y„  and  E.  G.  B., 
Penn's  Grove,  .V.  J.—l.  What  style  or  make  of 
thrasher  is  used  on  the  Western  N.  Y.  Farm 
to  shell  the  corn?  3.  What  method  of  storage 
is  employed  there  to  cure  and  preserve  the 
shelled  corn? 

Ans. — 1.  The  thrasher  used  by  us  Is  the 
Pitts  Separator,  made  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y. ;  but 
a  thrasher  of  any  make  will  do  the  business 
equally  well.  3.  We  spread  the  shelled  corn 
upon  the  barn  floor,  about  a  foot  thick.  We 
open  the  doors,  allowing  the  air  to  circulate 
freely,  and  shovel  the  corn  over  once  or  twice. 
In  an  ordinary  Fall,  a  very  few  days  suffice  to 
season  the  corn,  so  it  is  safe  to  put  it  in  bins. 

D.  L.  0„  Logansport,  Ind. — 1.  Are  there 
any  reliable  facts  showing  that  a  thorough¬ 
bred  female  is  injured  as  a  breeder  of  pure 
breeds  by  sexual  connection  with  a  different 
breed  or  a  mongrel?  2.  In  view  of  such  dis¬ 
couraging  reports  regarding  carp,  I  wish  to 
know  if  there  are  varieties  of  fish  that  can  be 
profitably  raised  in  small  ponds  and  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 

Ans. — I.  Yes.  Plenty  of  them.  Read  Dar¬ 
win's  Variation  of  Animals.  3.  If  you  will 
communicate  with  the  American  Angler,  252 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  stating  the  bind  of  water 
whether  spring  cr  stagnant,  and  how  the  pond 
is  fed,  you  will  obtain  very  full  information. 

A.  E.  H.,  Verona,  Y.  J.— I  cut  my  corn¬ 
stalks  about  three  inches  long.  Tbe  cows  eat 
the  most  of  them.  Now  will  it  pay  to  cut 
them  finer  and  crush  them  with  the  idea  of 
having  the  cows  eat  the  buts? 

Ans.  —It  will  not  pay.  Your  present 
method  puts  them  into  good  shape  for  hand¬ 
ling  in  the  manure  pile,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
cows  eat  all  that  is  worth  eating,  and  probab¬ 
ly  all  they  would,  unless  you  were  to  put  meal 
upon  them,  andjit  is  very  questionable  whether 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  induce  stock  to  eat  food 
they  woul  1  otherwise  reject,  by  mixing  meal 
or  other  provender  with  it. 

A .  B.,  Saddle  River,  N.  ./. — Is  partially  rot¬ 
ten  wool  waste  of  any  use  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
how  much  dissolved  boneshould  be  mixedwith 
a  two-horse  load  of  it  for  application,  next 
Spring,  on  a  field  to  be  sowuto  Orchard  Grass? 

Ans.— Yes,  it  has  nitrogenous  value  If 
rotted—  otherwise  not,  since  it  decomposes  too 
slowly  in  the  soiL  With  a  two-horse  load  you 
might  mix  any  quantity  you  chose.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  however,  200  pounds  would  be 
enough.  All  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  wool. 

H.  A.  H.,  Wading  River,  N.  F, — 1.  Are 
apple  seeds  of  any  value  as  food  for  fowls?  2. 
Is  there  anything  that  will  remove  tbe  smell 
from  my  hands  after  handling  hogs  iu  killing? 
My  horses  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  smell, 
and  will  uot  allow  me  near  them  at  such 
times. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  of  as  much  value  as  oats.  3. 
Wash  the  hands  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  dry  them 
thoroughly  in  the  smoke,  if  possible,  if  not, 
then  over  a  hot  stove. 

A.  L.  IF.,  Adrian,  Mich. — 1.  Some  of  my 
Little  Gem  Squashes  are  as  large  as  a  large 
pumpkin,  and  others  as  small  as  a  saucer; 
why  this  difference?  2.  What  is  the  color  of 
the  White  Elephant  Potato? 

Ans.— I.  The  squash  has  been  crossed  with 
larger  varieties  evidently.  3  The  White 
Elephant  is  a  white  potato,  with  spots  a  little 
pinkish  when  grown  in  some  soils. 

Subscriber,  address  mislaid. — The  best  food 
for  eggs  is  a  variety  with  wheat  as  the  chief 
food.  Alternate  with  corn  and  once  In  a  while 
oats.  Give  green  food  in  some  form  dally.  It 
is  well  to  boil  small  potatoes  with  bones  or 
meat,  and  mash  them.  We  do  not  approve 
of  special  food  for  forcing  hens  to  lay.  Keep 


them  warm.  Keep  the  houses  clean,  aud  see 
that  they  are  supplied  with  fresh  water.  Bone 
meal  may  be  purchased  of  any  fertilizer  firm. 

G.  M.  A.,  East  Deering,  Me. — I  am  making 
a  compost  of  fish  offal,  loam,  manure,  and 
plaster;  is  the  plaster  a  benefit,  and  would 
ground  bone  give  addditional  value  to  the 
compost? 

Ans. — Tbe  plaster  maybe  beneficial — a  trial 
alone  can  tell.  We  would  advise  you  to  add 
potash  in  some  form,  rather  than  bone  to  tbe 
fish.  Still  this  again  will  depend  upon  whether 
your  land  needs  much  or  little  phosphoric 
acid. 

M.  J.  S.,  Monroe ,  la. — What  is  the  best  knit¬ 
ting  machine  for  family  use? 

Ans. — The  Tuttle  Knitting  Machine,  made 
by  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  is  as  good  as  any. 

C.  V,  W.,  Dwninerston,  Vt. — What  is  the 
best  plow  for  opening  the  trenches  for  pota- 
toesraised  according  to  the  Rural’s  plan? 

Anh. — We  don’t  know.  The  Syracuse  shovel 
plow,  with  adjustable  wings,  was  used. 

J.  J.  H.,  Double  Bridges,  Tenn. — For  work 
descriptive  of  the  resources  of  Kansas,  apply 
to  W.  Sima,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

A.  C.  M.,  Northcote,  Minn. — Harris  on  the 
Pig  and  Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry  are  both 
good  works,  but  the  latter  is  the  later  and 
larger. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  L.  K  ,  Washington,  D.  C.— A  late  Ru¬ 
ral  told  of  one  method  of  catching  rats;  here 
is  mine,  which  I  think  an  improvement.  I 
take  a  shallow  box,  15  to  20  inches  square,  or 
an  old  eight-quart  milk  pan;  fasten  the  steel 
trap  to  a  niece  of  board  that  will  fit  into  the 
box  or  pan  (in  case  of  the  box  the  trap  may  be 
fastened  to  the  bottom),  and  heavy  enough  so 
that  the  rats  cannot  drag  it  off.  Set  the  trap 
very  lightly  and  place  it  upon  the  board  or  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.  Sprinkle  in  fine  saw¬ 
dust,  bran,  or  wheat  to  fill  to  the  level  of  the 
top  of  tbe  trap,  just  covering  it.  Over  the 
vicinity  of  the  trap  place  carefully  a  few  bits 
of  cheese,  fresh  meat,  or  any  delicacy  for  the 
rats,  and  place  the  whole  anywhere  the  rats 
“most  do  congregate."  They  are  sure  to  be 
caught.  I  have  even  used  this  method  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  well- filled  corn  house  or  granary. 
When  the  rats  become  suspicious  of  a  certain 
box,  change  the  box  for  one  of  another  design, 
or  from  box  to  pan  and  vice  versa ,  and  set  in 
some  other  locality. 

J.  W.  P.,  Milt.burg,  Mass. — In  a  late 
Rural,  a  report  was  given  of  tbe  poisoning  of 
a  flock  of  fowls  by  feeding  them  dough  upon 
which  the  brine  from  an  ice  cream  freezer  had 
been  poured.  While  it  may  be  that  it  was  tbe 
salt  which  sickened  the  fowls  aud  killed  four 
of  them,  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  must  have 
ate  a  large  amount  of  it.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  with  many  that  salt  is  poison  to 
fowls;  but  Ido  not  want  the  Rural  to  indorse 
the  idea  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  salt  in 
their  food  is  in  any  way  injurious  to  them.  I 
have  made  a  practice  of  giving  my  fowls  salt 
in  their  food  for  years,  and  believe  they  need 
it  as  much  as  other  stock. 

CABBAGES  AND  PLANT  LICE. 

E.  S.  G.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Iu  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  page  793,  the  soap  emulsion  and  whale- 
oil  soap  are  recommended  as  applications  for 
ridding  cabbage  plants  of  aphides  or  plant 
lice.  Last  July  I  determined  to  see  whether 
or  not  a  cabbage  plant  badly  infested  with 
lice  could  be  cleansed  of  its  parasites  by  the 
soap  emulsion,  I  first  removed  all  dead  or 
shriveled  leaves  and  then  applied  the  emulsion 
upon  both  sides  of  all  the  remaining  leaves 
and  upon  thestem  until  every  portion  of  the 
surface  was  thoroughly  wet.  The  emulsion 
proved  instant  death  to  all  the  aphides  it 
touched,  and,  of  course,  temporarily  cleared 
the  plant.  Iu  a  few  days,  however,  the  lice 
appeared  as  numerous  as  ever.  I  have  never 
succeeded  in  permanently  clearing  a  cabbage 
plant  from  aphides  by  the  us9  of  insecticides. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  I  have  known  a  plaut  so 
harrassed  by  these  pests  as  to  make  no  growth 
for  weeks,  to  become  suddenly  freed  from 
them  by  some  mysterious  influeuce.  I  have 
more  faith  in  thorough  cultivation  and  manur¬ 
ing  as  a  preventive  of  aphides  on  cabbage, 
than  in  the  use  of  auy  amount  of  insecticides. 

Communications  rkckivkd  soh  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
Saturday.  Dkcksibkh  5, 1885. 

T  J.  T.-T.  G.  T.-J.  S.-J.  McL-.T.  B.  J.-J.  S.  B.— 

E.  F.  B.— M.  V.  B.  Andrews,  please  send  your  address. 
We  have  lost  It.— C.  E.  B  ,  toaulcs.— J.  G.— B.  F.  J.— A. 

F. ,  thanks.— U.  A.  C.-M.  J,  C.-R.  A.  M.-J.  K  -J.S.— 

J.  I.  B.  R.,  thanks. -J.  G.-T.  H.  G.  L.-H. 

G. .  thanks.— M.  &  D.  I..  -  J.  M ,  -O,  W.  K.,  thanks  —G, 

H.  G.-J.  C.  M.-W.  n.  a. -A.  M.  B.-W.  W.  U.-J.  A. 
C -J.  A.  M,— A.  J.  C.  A.  G.-J.  S.  C.— A.  L.  R-P.  H. 
J— C  V.-C.  V.  W.-E  M  ,  thanks.— C.  M.  P  -O.  M.  B. 
— B.  P.  B.-J. T.  -R.  T.-T,  H  R.  T.  H.  H.-R.  P,  McA. 
T.  H.  H.-J.  T.C.-N  O.  H.-K,  S  (».— ft.  S.O.,  the  Seep 
Distribution  will  begin  In  January,  earlier  than  ever 
before.-B  M.  M.-C.  R.-A.  W.  MoL.-A.  A.-K.  J.  W. 
— M  F.-J.  S.  B.-L.  E.  H„  lbanka.-W.  E  J.-  W.  M. 

K. -J.  F.  H.-J.  S.  W.-E.  W.  ft  — C.  O.  MeO.-B.  I.—J. 
R.— K.  A.  C.— T.  ft.  T.— John  Htnehcllffe,  thanks.— R. 
R.  D.-C.  B. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS. 


Ilolstery  Department. 


Artistic  and  serviceable 
presents,  consisting  of 
Plush  and  L<ace  Embroid¬ 
eries  in  Table  and  Piano 
Scarfs  and  Covers,  Mantel 
Lambrequins,  Tidies,  Mou- 
choir  Cases,  Sofa  Cushions, 
Hand  Paint edFireScreens, 
etc.,  etc. 

BED  SETS. 


JAMES  IcCREERY  k  CO. 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— CO  WI  FOR  TINC. 

COCOA 


HOW  TO  BE  UP  I  prim  PAVM’Q 
IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS.  ?  IJ&  1  I  A  I  JN  Jii  U 

Business  Letter  Writer  and  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  For  ms,  heJ  ng  the  moat  Complete  and  Cheapest 
B'  ok  ever  published.  Containing  200  cages,  bound 
In  hoards,  cloth  back,  price  50  cents.  Sent  post¬ 
paid,  on  recel  at  ot  Dries 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
29  A  31  Beekina.il  Street.  New  Vnrk.  N.Y. 


No  More  “Chapped  Hands.” 


fall  I  honehi  a  siinnlv  nf  vonr  Barber's  Bar  Soap 
fur  toilet  uae,  an  I  found  i-  ihe  ftne.t  thing  lexer 
med,  haring  escaped  *ch:tnr>od  hands'  for  the  lirSt  uiu- 
tcr  in  20  years, "  LKWI«s  MKRRlAM.  Greenfield,  Mass. 

ForlhaTOltET  EXQUISITE,  lor  SHAVING  st'PER- 
mMv  Ask  your  druggist  for  it.  or  send  2c  stamp  to 
tUo  manufacturers  for  trial  sample. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1378. 

BAKER'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  heeu  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  hi  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Toil  Can  Bye 


ANYTHING 

ANY  COLOR 

With  Diamond  Byes,  for  lOets  They  never 
fail,  32  fast  colors.  They  also  make  ink-,  color  photo’s, 
etc.  Send  for  colored  samples  and  Dye  book.  Gold, 
Sliver,  Copoerand  Bronze  Paints  for  any  use— only  10 
cents  a  package.  Druggists  sell  or  we  send  post  paid. 
Wells,  Uiclinrdson  A  l'o..  Burlington.  Vt. 


PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  require  one- 
quarter  as 
much  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
"  «•  res  t-piu'1 
system.  Re¬ 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
and  durability. 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi¬ 
bit  i  o  n  s  for, 
eighteen  years., 
One  hundred 
Stylos.  $«.  to 
l- or  Cash. 
I-'asy  Payments 
or  Rented.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free. 


ORGAN  ANDP1AS0C0. 


164  Tremont  St. .Boston.  46  E. 14th  St.  (Union  Sq.), 
N.Y.  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Jfo,  NCLO-SWISSyil  1/ 

CONDENSED  mlLlXi 

MILKMAID  BRAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  th.an 
uneondensed  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Editor. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  Y 


8ATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  I  "5. 

Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tale 
the  trouble  to  write  ns  to  “stop”  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term ,  except  by 
oversigh  t ,  in  wh  ich  case  it  is  our  loss. 


We  are  in  hopes  that  our  Potato  Num¬ 
ber  will  prove  as  valuable  to  our  readers, 
as  any  of  the  Specials  issued  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  It  will  be  issued 
probably  early  in  January, 


The  very  large  issues  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  continue  until  about 
June  1st,  1886.  Our  advertising  rates  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  viz.,  30  cents  a  line, 
unless  1,000  lines  be  taken  within  a  year, 
in  which  case  the  price  is  25  cents.  There 
will  be,  as  hitherto,  no  deviation  from 
these  rates  under  any  circumstances. 


Rememuer  that  all  the  butter  made  by 
a  cow,  no  matter  how  good  the  breed,  if 
the  animal  is  sheltered  by  a  rail  fence, 
or  on  the  lea  side  of  the  straw-stack,  and 
if  it  gets  exercise  by  shivering  on  tip- toe 
in  the  piercing  cold,  will  cost  a  full  dol- 
tar  per  pound.  The  question  is,  can  any 
ordinary  farmer  afford  such  a  costly  lux¬ 
ury,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inhuman  cru¬ 
elty  to  the  cow.  It  would  be  well  for 
every  farmer  with  unhoused  stock  to  take 
time  to  think  this  matter  carefully  over, 
and  decide  whether  it  shall  be  continued. 


Some  time  ago  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  prohibition  was,  of  course,  contested 
before  the  courts,  and  yesterday  Judge 
Sunonton,  at  Harrisburg,  handed  down  a 
decision  to  the  effect  that  such  a  “prohi¬ 
bition  does  come  within  the  police  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  State;  hence,  the  act  is  entirely 
constitutional.”  The  Judge  here  did  not 
err,  nor  did  the  lawmakers  blunder!  Let 
us  have,  as  early  as  possible,  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  State  legislation  against 
counterfeit  dairy  products. 


According  to  the  view  taken  in  Notes 
from  the  Rural  Grounds  of  last  week,  it 
would  seem  just  as  appropriate  to  speak  of 
“strains”  of  potatoes  as  of  “strains”  of 
poultry.  And  this  is  reasonable,  unless 
the  originator  of  a  seedling  can  show  that 
the  entire  stock  was  grown  from  a  single 
tuber  in  the  first  case,  and  that  careful 
selections  were  made  for  at  least  two 
years  afterwards  as  to  color,  quality,  shape 
and  productiveness.  That  the  tubers 
from  a  single  seed  (true  seed)  will  vary  in 
all  respects  the  first  and  second,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  third  year,  is  a  fact  that  should 
be  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  raising  and  propagating 
seedling  potatoes.  When  selections  are 
made  from  different  hills  of  the  same 
seed-ball,  the  variations  will  be  still 
greater  in  quality  and  productiveness, 
though  not  in  shape  and  color  if  careful 
selections  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
similarity  in  these  respects, 

—  ■ 

A  letter  like  the  following  cheers  the 
heart  of  an  editor  and  stimulates  him  to 
greater  effort,  as  an  actor  is  encouraged 
by  the  plaudits  of  his  audience. 

“I  have  noticed  of  late  years  the  increasing 
excellence  of  the  Rural,  and  feel  like  con¬ 
gratulating  you  on  the  fact.  Not  only  is  it  of 
great  value  to  tbe  fruitgrower,  farmer,  and 
gardener,  but  as  a  family  paper  it  has  few 
equals.  I  like  the  moral  tone  of  the  Rural. 
and  am  never  afraid  to  let  my  children  look 
over  its  contents  from  thefirst  to  the  last  page. 
During  the  past  year,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion.  1  have  been  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
attitude  of  your  paper  on  the  various  topics 
of  public  moment,  from  the  railroad  and  labor 
questions  down  to  the  matter  of  “frizzes  and 
bungs.”  Do  ou  with  the  good  work,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  impress  upon  the  people  that  “nothing 
is  safer  than  justice,  and  nothing  is  settled 
that  is  not  right.”  A.  K.  GIPSON, 

“Greeiy,  Colo." 


Our  friends  are  reminded  that,  though 
we  club  with  all  papers,  in  a  general  way, 
at  the  lowest  price,  we  specially  club 
with  the  Weekly  Inter-Ocean,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  of  its 
class  in  America;  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  New  York  Weekly  World,  the 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press,  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Express,  the  Washington 
National  Republican,  the  Baltimore 
Herald,  and  the  Cottage  Hearth  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  The  price,  in  all  cases,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution,  without  further  application,  and 
is  as  follows:  With  the  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.65;  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (aod 
Household  Supplement),  $2.75;  with 
the  Weekly  World,  $2.65;  with  the 
Philadelphia  Weekly  Press,  $2.65;  with 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
$2.50;  with  the  Buffalo  Express,  $2,50; 
with  the  Washington  National  Repub¬ 
lican,  $2.25;  with  the  Baltimore  Herald, 
$2.25;  and  with  the  Cottage  Hearth,  of 
Boston,  $2.25.  We  thus  offer  our  friends 
the  best  and  most  enterprising  paper  in 
each  city  and  section  represented,  and 
those  which  we  know  to  be  well  worth 
the  subscription  price.  For  specimen 
copies  send  to  the  paper  wanted,  men¬ 
tioning  the  Rural,  and  we  guarantee 
prompt  attention.  We  prefer  that  our 
friends  should  subscribe  through  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  as  we  have  a  pride  in  sending 
those  journals  more  subscribers  than  they 
send  us.  Our  beat  attention  is  promised 
with  regard  to  prompt  and  careful  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  orders. 


SPECIALS. 


Our  next  Special  Number,  dated  the 
19tb,  will  have  a  supplement  devoted  to 
the  newer  blackberries  (with  four  original 
illustrations),  and  the  best  blackberries  for 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Our  next 
special  thereafter  will  be  the  Index  Num¬ 
ber.  There  is  no  other  farm  paper  pub¬ 
lished  that  prepares  an  index  so  compre¬ 
hensive  and  thorough  as  that  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  next  special 
thereafter  will  be  devoted  to  potatoes — 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  tell  all  that  is 
known  about  their  cultivation ;  the  best 
varieties,  the  best  fertilizers  and  manures, 
the  best  methods,  etc.,  all  by  the  most 
successful  potato  growers  of  America. 

SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  BE  LONGER 
SWINDLED? 


There  seems  no  louger  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
telephone  was  Philip  Reis,  a  German,  and 
that  Bell  obtained  his  ideas  from  this  in¬ 
vention,  and  has  not  the  least  right  to 
protection  of  his  so-called  patent.  The 
outrage  is  that  our  courts  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  made  tools  by  which  such  an 
abominable  and  grasping  monopoly  is  en¬ 
abled  to  keep  fast,  grip  of  the  throats  of 
the  people.  Every  other  government  has 
pronounced  Bell’s  claims  unfounded,  and 
it  is  high  time  ours  should  take  measures 
to  ascertain  the  facts  beyond  controversy, 
and  if  as  is  not  now  doubted,  the  Bell 
patents  are  antedated  by  the  actual  use  of 
a  telephone,  let  us  have  them  declared 
void.  In  such  a  case  the  people  would 
soon  be  supplied  with  phones  at  such  a 
minimum  coat  that  all  could  afford  to  use 
them.  We  hope  the  Attorney-General 
will  receive  instructions  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  have  this  matter  settled. 


DEAL  HONESTLY  BY  THE  CHILDREN. 

TnAT  brains  are  much  superior  to 
muscle  is  easily  proven  by  watching  men 
at  work.  One,  a  big,  stout,  unthinking 
fellow,  takes  hold  by  the  wrong  end  of 
everything  and  succeeds,  if  at  all,  only  by 
main  strength,  and  much  of  this  is 


wasted.  Another,  a  little  fellow  of  light 
frame  but  who  uses  his  mind  at  his  work, 
sees  at  a  glance  where  he  can  use  his 
strength  to  the  best  advantage,  and  with¬ 
out  half  the  outlay  of  force  accomplishes 
twice  the  work.  Even  an  intelligent 
horse  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  “lunk¬ 
head.”  Think  of  this  when  employing 
men;  and  don’t  tor  the  world  forget  it. 
dow,  when  deciding  whether  you  will 
send  the  boys  to  school  this  Winter.  It 
is  awfully  poor  economy  to  keep  the  boys 
at  home  to  do  chores  and  help  “get  up” 
wood,  when  you  can  get  some  otherwise 
idle  man  to  do  it  a’most  for  his  board.  It 
is  the  meanest  and  most  foolish  kind  of 
penny  wisdom  to  stint,  the  children  in 
knowledge.  In  this  couutry  a  good  com¬ 
mon  school  education  is  every  child’s 
birthright,  and  we  believe  Rural  readers 
have  more  fairness  and  common  sense 
than  to  deprive  their  children  of  it.  It  is 
better  to  go  with  only  one  meal  a  day, 
and  work  nights  for  that,  than  to  dwarf 
the  children’s  intellect. 


PRIZES. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  the  largest  Bird  Cantaloupe  from  the 
Seed  of  the  Rural’s  present  Free  Seed 
Distribution. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  the  largest  Watermelon. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  the  longest  ear  of  the  Angel  of  Mid¬ 
night  Corn  containing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels. 

TEN  DOLLARS 

for  10  of  the  heaviest  pods  from  the  Alaska 
Pea. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  October 
1st,  1886.  All  competitors  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  advise  us  as  to  the  weight  or 
size  of  their  peas,  melon  or  corn  by  postal 
card.  Those  who  take  the  prizes  will 
then  be  required  to  send  the  peas,  corn  or 

melons  by  express  at  the  Rural’s  expense. 

— 

NO  OTHER  PAPER  DOES  AS  MUCH. 

Besides  giving  a  greater  number  of 
articles  on  a  greater  number  of  subjects, 
and  four  times  as  many  illustrations  as 
any  other  agricultural  weekly,  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  given  in  the  present 
year  six  Special  Numbers,  in  each  of 
which  some  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
treated.  These  subjects  have  been  rasp¬ 
berries  and  strawberries,  grapes,  cabbages, 
grass  and  hay -making,  crops  and  markets, 
and  fertilizers.  We  shall  next  week  give 
a  Blackberry  Special,  making  seven  this 
year.  In  the  Fertilizer  Number  was  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  fertilizers 
in  every  form,  put  in  a  more  plain,  com¬ 
mon-sense  shape, than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  publication  in  any  language.  We 
shall  open  the  Special  Number  business 
early  next  year  with  a  Special  Potato 
Number,  which  will  contain  more  correct 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  potatoes, 
how  to  grow  and  harvest  them  and  what 
varieties  to  use,  than  was  ever  put  to¬ 
gether  in  the  English  language.  The 
articles  will  be  from  the  best  potato 
growers  of  the  "world,  and  that  number 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  a  year’s 
subscription  will  cost,  and  it  should  be 
carefully  preserved  as  a  book  of  reference. 

It  is  a  fact  that  should  be  known  and 
appreciated, that  the  Rural  New-Yohkkr 
is  the  only  agricultural  paper  that  has  the 
necessary  experience  and  the  energy,  or 
is  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting 
together  the  necessary  material  to  issue  a 
decent  Special  Number,  This  fact  should 
make  the  Rural  a  necessity  to  every 
progressive  farmer, 

-  »  s  a 

A  FUTURE  FOR  THE  SILO. 

There  is  strong  ground  for  encourage¬ 
ment  when  politicians  begin  to  come  to 
agriculture  for  new  political  expressions. 
Base-ball  and  the  prize  ring  have  con¬ 
tributed  their  full  quota,  and  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  real  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  matter.  In  a  recent  political 
article,  we  notice  that  one  candidate  “has 
his  little  plans  in  ensilage,  and  will  dig 
them  up  green  and  fresh  at  the  proper 
time.”  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement. 

It  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  all  farm¬ 
ers.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the 
ensilage  system  Bhouldnot  obtain  a  strong 
hold  in  the  political  world.  These  “little 
plans”  will  come  out  of  the  silo  in  excel¬ 
lent  eondition ;  but  while  they  are  there, 
they  must  remain  quiet.  The’  people,  at 
least,  will  not  be  burdened  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  draw  so  many  men  away 
from  their  work,  and  push  thorn  into  the  4 


comfortable  chairs  about  the  stores.  As 
the  system  works  deeper  into  politics,  it 
i  i  more  than  probable  that  the  candidates 
will  be  put  into  the  silo  and  kept  under 
full  pressure  until  after  the  election.  In 
this  way,  they  will  be  kept  from  the 
burdensome  duty  of  electing  themselves, 
and  be  left  with  all  their  energies  fresh 
for  the  work  of  administration.  The 
number  of  candidates  will  be  reduced. 
Only  men  of  “Spartan  fortitude”  will 
enter  for  the  race.  We  might  suggest 
another  admirable  expression.  Instead  of 
saying  that  a  candidate  is  “snowed 
under.”  why  not  say  that  he  is  “plowed 
under”  or  “harrowed  in.”  Down  under 
the  snow,  the  candidate  has  little  chance 
of  helping  mankind ;  treated  in  the  other 
way,  every  farmer  will  know  how  value- 
able  he  will  become.  The  possibilities  of 
the  mental  silo  are  boundless.  There 
should  be  one  in  every  family,  The  head 
of  the  family  should  carry  it  about  on  his 
shoulders.  Let  him  pack  therein  all  the 
sharp  things  he  would  like  to  say,  all  the 
new  ideas  he  discovers,  all  the  happy 
times  of  his  life.  When  they  come  out 
at  last,  they  will  be  mellowed  and 
seasoned.  The  sharp  points  will  be 
ground  away,  the  impractical  thoughts 
filed  down,  and  the  good  memories 
brightened.  The  silo  will  yet  graduate 
from  the  barn. 


BREVITIES. 


Rural  Readers,  please  do  us  the  favor  to 
renew  early.  It  will  save  us  a  deal  of  trouble, 
and  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Have  you  examined  the  RURAL’S  REGU¬ 
LAR  PRRM1LTM.  LIST?  Does  it  please  you? 
We  have  tried  to  please  all. 

Send  for  specimen  copies  of  all  the  farm, 
garden,  and  stock  papers.  Compare  them 
carefully— and  subscribe  for  the  best. 

Every  pomologist  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world,  will  deeply  sympathize  with  the  be¬ 
loved  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  in  the  loss  of 
bis  wife.  She  died  at  her  home  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  the  16tb  of  November. 

The  greatest  favor  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
of  its  subscribers  is  that  they  will  send  one 
new  name  with  their  renewals.  Isn’t  this  a 
modest  request,  kind  readers,  and  will  not 
you  grant  it? 

Only  regularyearly  subscribers  need  apply 
for  our  seed  distribution.  We  would  gladly 
send  It  to  every  farmer  and  gardener  in  the 
country;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  this  is  im¬ 
practicable. 

If  the  bens  are  permitted  to  run  at  large 
during  the  Winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  old  canes  of  blackberry  and  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  over  the  strawberry  patch. 
Hens  will  then  prefer  to  scratch  elsew  here. 

The  new  Jewell  Strawberry  is  praised  by 
every  one  who  has  tried  It,  and  the  claims 
made  for  this  remarkable  variety  by  the 
R.  N.-Y.  are  supported  withoutone  exception 
that  we  have  seen.  We  want  our  subscribers 
to  try  a  few  plants,  and  have,  therefore, 
placed  it  in  our  regular  premium-list- 

Now  (Dec.  1st)  is  the  time  we  most  appreci¬ 
ate  the  California  Privet  Its  leaves  are  still 
as  plump  and  green  as  in  the  Summer.  It  is 
a  shrub  that  will  grow  anywhere,  and  though 
not  quite  hardy  in  this  climate,  its  annual 
growth  is  such  that  its  beauty  is  not  impaired 
by  being  killed  back  every  Winter. 

While  many  who  t>  ied  the  Rural’s  trench 
mulch  system  the  past  season  report  that  it 
gave  no  increased  yield,  others  are  much 
pleased  with  it.  As  will  be  seeu  bv  reference 
to  our  Every  where  Department,  T.  H.  T.,  of 
Dakota,  raised  an  immense  crop  of  potatoes 
while  his  neighbors’  crops  were  comparatively 
small. 

A  friend,  who  carefully  examined  the 
Rural’s  Avery  Sewing-machine,  remarked: 
“It  looks  as  if  it  would  last  forever,  because 
there  is  so  little  movement,  and  noise  that 
there  is  uolhiug  to  wear  out."  Nearly  every 
weekly  paper  offers  a  sewing  machine  either 
for  money  or  for  subscribers.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  take  for  granted  that 
the  new  Avery  is  no  better  than  these.  But 
they  will  make  a  great  mistake.  The  Avery 
will  revolutionize  the  sewing-machine  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  neighbor  bas  a  plant  of  the  Evergreen 
or  Cut  leaved  Blackberry  growing  against 
the  cast  side  of  bis  kitchen.  At  this  date 
(Dec.  1st)  the  leaves  are  quite  fresh  and  green, 
Evidently  there  ore  different,  varieties  of  this 
Kubus  fruticosus,  as  w«  judge  from  specimens 
sent  to  this  office.  We  have  made  a  careful 
drawing  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  a  variety 
grown  in  the  Northwest,  where  it  seems  to  be 
prized.  The  engraving,  with  uotes  from 
different  growers,  will  appear  in  due  time. 

Surely,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  agree  with 
us  that  certain  kinds  of  potatoes  are  hetter  in 
quality  and  will  yield  better  on  your  farm 
than  others.  Does  tho  corn  you  raise  please 
you  in  every  way ;  Does  it  make  the  best  fod¬ 
der?  Does  it  yield  the  most?  Do  tbe  plants 
grow  ISfeetor  six  feet  high?  if  the  former, 
is  it  not  among  t  he  possibilities  tbnt  a  shorter- 
growiug  kind  would  yield  as  well  and  ripen 
earlier?  Is  there  no  room  for  betterment  in 
the  selection  of  your  peas,  beans,  onions, 
beets,  cabbages,  oats,  small  fruits,  etc./  Is 
there  a  better  lime  than  now,  while  general 
form  work  is  less  pressing  than  at  other  seas¬ 
ons,  to  think  this  over  amt  lo  determine  to  se¬ 
lect  different  varieties  with  a  view  to  testing 
them  in  a  small  way  next  year,  and  thus  to 
ascertain  whether  a  change  of  seeds  might  not 
result  in  larger  and  better  crop3  for  the  same 
expenditure  of  money  and  labor? 
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A  GOOD  MARE. 

We  show,  at  Fig  535,  an  excellent  portrait 
of  what  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal  calls 
“one  of  the  best  Clydesdale  mares  now  liv¬ 
ing.”  This  animal,  Moss  Rose,  is  the  property 
of  Capt,  Giliuour,  of  Scotland.  She  Is  by 
Dunraore’s  Prince  Charlie  634,  out  of  Rosebud 
1814  Last  year  she  won  every  prize  for 
which  she  was  entered,  including  some  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Great  Britain.  8he 
was  sold  to  her  present  owner  last  year  for 
$5,500. 

3nimsl’l  Societies. 


CHICAGO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT. 

In  many  respects  the  late  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  Show  (the  eighth)  surpassed  all  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  The  attendance  was  larger  than 
ever  before,  the  admission  fees  aggregating 
over  $10,000.  This  amount,  in  addition  to 
special  subscription  fees  will,  it  is  thought, 
fully  meet  all  expenses,  though  these  were 
heavier  than  usual.  The  arrangement  of  the 
stalls  was  much  better  than  in  former  years, 
and  several  other  improve¬ 
ments  taught  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  were  also  well 
appreciated  by  visitors.  The 
exhibition  of  dairy  stock  and 
dairy  products  drew  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  added  a 
good  deal  to  the  attraction  of 
the  show;  anditismuebtobe 
regretted  that  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  which  arose  from  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  admitting 
butterine  and  oleomargarine 
is  likely  to  prevent  or  greatly 
curtail  this  part  of  the  display 
next  year.  Some  discontent 
was  also  caused  by  the  ar. 
rangement  for  slaughtering 
the  animals  brought  to  the 
test  of  the  butcher's  block. 

The  killing  of  about  50  head 
of  cattle  and  a  large  number 
of  sheep  and  hogs  is  no  light 
work,  and  the  judging  cannot 
begin  till  the  carcasses  have 
bung  some  time.  The  slaugh¬ 
tering  began  Tuesday,  and 
though  the  butchers  worked 
hard,  it  was  late  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  before  the  judg¬ 
ing  was  finished,  so  that  the 
purchasing  butchers  could 
not  ohtain  the  meat  before 
Friday  morning,  when  some 
of  the  carcasses,  including 
that  of  Regulus,  the  grand 
sweepstakes  winner,  were 
spoilt.  Of  the  60,000  to  70,- 
000  people  who  attended  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  show, 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
saw  the  cut  meats,  and  were 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
good  judges  called  a  first  class 
article.  The  cost  of  slaughtering  these  an¬ 
imals  together  with  the  prizes  for  dressed  meat 
aggregated  several  thousand  dollars,  an  out¬ 
lay  to  be  justified  only  by  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  public  from  such  a  display ;  was 
the  expense  repaid  by  a  few  hours’  exhibition 
under  the  gas  light  at  the  close  of  the  show! 
The  uoisv  peddlers,  nostrum  venders,  and 
blatant  fakirs  offering  ••gold”  watches  for  the 
price  of  copper,  and  other  goods  for  a  tenth  of 
their  alleged  value,  were  a  regular  nuisance 
to  decent  people,  and  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  all  future  shows.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  admission  of  these  sharpers  cannot 
compensate  for  the  annoyance  and  losses  they 
inilict  on  visitors. 

Shorthorns  were  fewer  than  in  past 
years.  As  compared  with  last  year,  for  en¬ 
trance,  the  entries  were  as  follows:  Three- 
yeai-oldg,  1885,  4;  1884,  9:  two  year-olds,  1885, 
10;  1884,  10; yearlings,  1885,  3;  1884,  U;  calves 
1885,  1;  1884,  none;  total  in  1885,  17;  in  1884, 
28.  The  Herofords,  on  the  other  hund,  were 
more  numerous  than  usual  in  all  classes,  ex¬ 
cept  that  for  yearlings,  although  they  num¬ 
bered  one  less  than  the  Short-horns,  there 
being  only  16  of  them.  Of  Aberdeen- Angus 
there  were  only  half  a  dozen— four  two-year- 
olds,  one  yearling,  and  a  calf.  Last  year  was 
the  first  in  which  auy  exhibition  was  made  of 
this  fine  beef  breed— five  animals  having 
been  present,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
as  their  numbers  iucrease,  and  their 
merits  become  better  known,  they  will 
lake  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 


display.  Of  Holstefn-Friesians,  only  two 
animals  were  entered,  neither  of  which  was 
fat  enough  for  a  fat  stock  show.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  for  grades  and  crosses  120  head  competed 
in  the  four  rings,  29  of  w  hich  were  three-year- 
olds,  32  two-year-olds,  31  yearlings  and  28 
calves.  Short-horn  blood  predominated, 
especially  in  the  tbree-year-old  class;  but  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  quality  of  the 
stock  was  not  up  to  the  average  of  former 
years.  Hereford  blood  came  next,  and  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  Hereford  men  had  made 
better  preparations  for  carrying  off  the  prizes, 
and,  what  is  of  greater  value,  the  glory  of  the 
show  than  their  old-time  rivals.  Aber- 
deen-Argua  aud  Holstein-Friesian  grades 
and  crosses  completed  this  section,  the  former 
being  more  numerous  and  in  better  condition 
The  awards  of  prizes  in  the  pure  bred  sec¬ 
tions,  while  of  interest  to  the  owners  of 
each  breed  as  indications  of  the  best  feeders, 
and  for  the  money  aud  advertising  value  of 
the  prizes,  are  not  nearly  of  so  much  inter¬ 
est  to  the  general  public  or  to  stockmen 
generally  as  the  awards  in  those  sections  in 
which  there  is  competition  between  the  var¬ 
ious  breeds.  In  Short-horns,  the  'first  prize 
was  won  by  Morrow  &  Renneck’s  Schooler 
in  the  three  year  old  class  (four  competitors) ; 
by  J.  H.  Potts  &  Son's  steer,  Frank,  iu  the 
two  year  old  class,  and  by  Elbert  &  Fall’s 
Cleveland  in  the  yearling  class.  This  was  the 
most  beautiful  auimal  in  the  show  and  a 


general  favorite,  and  much  regret  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  rules  under  which  he  was 
entered,  in  the  sweepstakes  class,  condemned 
him  to  the  block,  as  it  was  thought  he 
would  win  many  a  prize  in  future 
years  had  he  been  permitted  to  live.  Indeed 
the  condition  of  slaughter  attached  to  sweep- 
stakes  animals,  discourages  owners  from  ex¬ 
hibiting,  especially  in  the  case  of  pure-bred 
yearlings. 

In  the  Hereford  three  year-old  class  the 
eight  competitors  were  probably  as  fine  a  lot 
of  pure  bred  cattle  as  were  ever  exhibited, 
the  Indiana  Blooded  Stock  Company's  Sus¬ 
pense  taking  the  first  prize;  while  George 
Leigh  &  Co’s  Sampson  did  the  same  in  the 
two  year  old  class,  and  Slasher  among 
the  yearlings.  Among  the  Aberdeen  Angus, 
J.  J.  Hill’s  Wildy  won  first  prize  in  the  two- 
year  old  class,  and  Gudgell  &  Simpson’s  Sandy 
in  the  yearling  class,  there  being  no  com¬ 
petitor. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  in 
the  awards  among  grades  aud  crosses.  In  the 
three-yeat  -old  class,  though  Short-horns  were 
in  the  majority,  there  were  only  two  of  them 
among  the  10  head  sifted  out  for  final  decisiou 
from  the  29  entered,  Hereford  grades  being 
greatly  in  the  majority.  The  first  ballot  was 
a  tie  between  two  of  these,  but  the  umpire 
cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  Fowler  &  Vannatta’s 
steer  Regulus.  The  second  and  third  prizes, 
also  fell  to  Hereford  blood.  Among  the  83 
competitors  in  the  two-year-old  class  J.  H. 
Potts  &  Son’s  Short-horn  grades  Richmond, 


bore  away  the  blue  ribbon,  while  the  Short¬ 
horn  Gem  took  the  red,  and  the  Hereford 
Dandy  Boy  the  white.  In  the  yearling  class 
there  were  32  entrees  by  12  exhibitors,  but 
Mr.  Adams  Earl  took  all  three  prizes,  the  three 
winners  having  been  sired  by  the  Hereford 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Bartle  2d,  half  Hereford, 
oue  eighth  Short-hora  and  three-eighths  na¬ 
tive  taking  the  blue  ribbon;  it  made  a  gain 
of  2.56  pounds  a  day  for  the  591  days  siDce 
its  birth,  weight  1.515  pounds.  The  calf 
class  of  28  was  the  largest  and  probably  the 
finest  ever  shown.  Here  J.  R.  Price  &  Son’s 
Excelsior  and  Express,  Hereford  grades,  took 
first  and  second  prizes;  while  the  8hort-horn 
grade  Diamond  captured  the  third.  The 
championship  of  120  animals  in  this  sectionwas 
battled  for  among  the  winners,  and  enhanced 
the  glory  of  the  Hereford  Regulus.  The 
same  animal  a'so  won  the  three-year- old 
championship  of  the  show  and  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  entire  fat  stock  exhibition.  He 
was  half  Hereford,  a  quarter  Short-horn  and 
a  quarter  •■native,”  so  that  the  Shorthorn 
men  can  find  just  a  little  consolation  in  his 
triumph. 

To  satisfy  some  reasonable  grumbling  at 
certain  “arbitrary”  rules  by  the  Board,  a 
“consolation  sweepstake  by  ages”  was  given, 
from  which  the  competitors  for  the  regular 
“sweepstake  by  ages"  were  excluded.  Here 
the  honors  were  borne  off  by  Morrow  & 
Rennick’s  Short-horn  grade  Schooler,  Mr.  J. 


J.  Hill’s  Benholm,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Gud 
gell  &  Simpson’s  Sandy  of  the  same  breed, 
and  J.  H.  Potts  &  Bon’s  Short-horn  Dia 
mond.  For  the  heaviest  fat  steer  John 
D.  Gillett  won  first  prize,  with  a 
2,900-pound  Short  horn  grade;  A.  A  Noyes 
receiving  second  on  a  2,800  pound  grade  Short 
horn,  and  John  B.  Sherman  winning  the  third 
with  Geo.  Fox,  a  3,630  pound  grade  Short¬ 
horn.  For  three  year  old  steers  showing 
greatest  gain  per  dav,  the  Hereford  grades, 
McGregor  aud  Regulus  won  first  and  second 
prizes  respectively,  the  former  showing  a  gain 
of  1.85  pound  per  day  for  1  266  days,  and  the 
champion  scoring  1.79  pound  per  day  for 
1.806  days.  Both  were  of  the  same  weight — 
2.845  pounds.  In  the  two-year-old  class,  the 
grade  Short-horn,  Doc.  Woods,  was  first, 
with  a  weight  of  1.865  pounds  in  868  days— an 
average  gain  of  2.14  pounds  per  day.  The 
pure  breed  Aberdeen- Angus  steer,  Blaine, 
was  second,  with  1  610  pounds  in  744  days — an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.U8  pound.  In  the  year  ling 
class  the  Short-born,  Philip,  was  first,  with 
1,065  pounds  in  365  days— an  average  daily 
gaiu  of  2,92  pounds;  and  another  Short-horn 
was  second  with  an  average  of  2  91  pounds 
per  day  for  471  days.  Short  horn  calf,  Charley, 
weighed  405’pouuds  at  118  days — a  daily  gain 
of  3  43  pounds  since  birth;  while  the  Hereford 
Sam  weighed  720  pounds  at  285  days— average 
3.08  per  day. 

When  brought  to  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
butcher’s  block,  the  prize  for  the  best  three- 
year  old  was  awarded  to  the  grade  Aberdeen- 


Angus  Turriff,  which  also  won  the  prize  for 
carcass  furnishing  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
edible  meat.  That  for  the  best  two  year- 
old  went  to  the  grade  Hereford,  Joe  This 
animal  also  took  the  sweepstake  prize  as  the 
best  of  all  the  slaughtered  beasts.  In  this 
section,  the  Sussex  Rosy  took  the  prize  among 
the  year-olds,  and  the  distinction  it  achieved 
is  likely  to  draw  more  attention  to  this  breed, 
only  a  few  specimens  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  imported.  The  per  cent,  of  net  dressed 
carcass  to  live  live  weight  varied  amone  37 
slaughter  prize  winners,  from  61,  in  case  of  a 
Holstein-Friesian.  to  80,  in  case  of  a  grade 
Hereford,  averaging  66  7. 

Although  the  Herefords  undoubtedly  carried 
off  the  honors  of  the  Show,  the  Short  horn 
men  were  not  a  whit  discouraged.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  rivals  has  only  served  to  rouse 
them  to  greater  effort.  The  Short  horn  So¬ 
ciety  at  once  subscribed  over  $8,000  to  be  used 
to  encourage  a  superb  exhibit  at  the  Show  of 
1886,  and  a  like  sum  was  pledged  for  future 
shows.  The  others  will  doubtless  follow  this 
example,  and  lively  times  are  certainly  ahead. 
The  Short  horn  men  seem  of  late  to  be  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  past  glories  of  their  favorites  and 
making  little  effort  to  develop  their  highest 
excellencies:  while  their  alert  rivals  have 
heen  straining  every  nerve  to  develop  and 
display  all  the  merits  of  their  breed.  Hence 
the  prices  at  the  great  auction  sales  of  cattle 
have  of  late  been  better  for  Herefords  aDd 
Aberdeen  Angus  than  forthe 
Short-horns.  A  vigorous 
effort  is  likely,  however,  to 
bring  tbe  red,  wbite,  and 
roans  again  to  tbe  front  rank. 
Effort  is  necessary.  The  An- 
gus-Aberdeen  is  already  a 
strong  rival  of  the  two  great 
beef  breeds;  and  the  Sussex 
yearling.  Lea,  astonished  all 
by  her  remarkable  beef 
points,  giving  indications  that 
this  breed,  like  the  others, 
may  gain  its  highest  excel¬ 
lence  an  this  side  of  the 
water.  H.  l. 

Onb  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  articles  the 
Rural  has  ever  offered  for 
subscribers  is  the  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen,  and  we 
wish  our  readers  to  know 
that,  having  used  it  almost 
constantly  for  six  weeks,  we 
guarantee  it  in  every  way 
as  represented.  We  have 
U3ed  many  other  makes  of 
fountain  pens,  but  have 
sooner  or  later  thrown 
them  aside  as  faulty  in 
one  way  or  another.  The 
supply  of  ink  is  regulated 
by  the  act  of  writing.  No 
shaking  is  ever  required. 
There  is  nothing  to  be 
regulated  or  adjusted. 
When  the  cap  is  removed 
one  has  simply  to  write  as 
long  as  he  chooses,  and 
then  to  replace  the  cap 
and  slip  it  in  his  pocket  as 
if  it  were  a  pencil.  The 
size  which  we  offer  may  be 
used  continuously  for  at  least  12  hours 
with  one  filling.  The  manufacturer’s  price 
is  four  dollars,  and  we  offer  it  for  four 
subscribers. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Immortality  Inherent  in  Nature.— War¬ 
ren  Sumner  Barlow.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co., 
Publishers.  New  York.  Price  60  cents. 
The  prelude  to  this  book  of  poems  is  called 
“God  is  all  in  all.”  Then  follow  five  caDtos. 
The  subjects  are  treated  with  reverence  aud 
devoutness  of  tone  and  style. 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Practical  and  Or¬ 
namental  Penmanship.  Darnel  T.  Ames, 
Publisher.  New  York.  Price  $5.00, 

This  work  has  a  very  extensive  sale,  and  is 
a  thorough  exhibit  of  everything  pen  and  ink 
eau  do,  reproduced  by  photo-engraving,  thus 
showing  the  exact  work  done.  There  are  more 
than  20  entire  alphabets,  with  numerous  de¬ 
signs  from  engrossed  resolutions,  testimonials, 
title  pages,  certificates,  and  monograms,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  designs  for  the  use  of  penmen  and 
artists,  with  instruction  how  to  sit  and  hold 
the  pen  when  writing. 

Stem  to  Stern.  Oliver  Optic;  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston.  Price  $1.25 
This  is  No.  4  of  the  Boat  Builder  series,  and 
some  of  the  same  characters  continue  to 
take  part  in  the  action  of  the  story  as  have  in 
those  preceding.  It  imparts  information  in  a 
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general  way  in  regard  to  ship  building.  It  is 
largely  a  story  of  adventure  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  its  shores.  This  friend  to  the  young 
folks  has  only  their  good  at  heart,  and  his 
stories  can  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure 
by  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  Satin  WOOD  Box.  J.  T.  Trowbridge; 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston.  Price 
$1.25. 

The  name  of  this  author  is  quite  enough, 
without  further  comment.  But  we  will  say 
that  the  story  is  one  of  much  profit,  and  shows 
how  a  very  innocent  boy  can  come  to  the 
guilty  edge,  and  be  able  by  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  to  rid  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  evil. 

Tell  Your  Wife.  Lee  &  Shepard*  Publish¬ 
ers,  Boston.  Price,  cloth,  $1.;  paper,  50 
One  of  the  series  of  “One  Dollar”  novels. 
The  Popular  Speaker,  comprising  fresh 
selections,  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  Humorous, 
Pathetic,  Patriotic.  Geo.  M.  Baker.  Lee 
&  Shepard.  Publishers.  Price  $1.00  cloth. 

This  is  a  well  selected  collection  of  pieces, 
from  which  any  one  can  find  something  for 
every  occasion.  There  are  books  Nos.  13,  14, 
15,  16,  bouud  in  this  volume,  each  of  which 
can  be  bought  separately  for  25  cents. 

Five  Minute  Declamations.  Walter  K. 
Pobes.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston. 
Cloth  50  cents. 

When  ooly  five  minutes  is  allowed  for  a 
speech,  and  when  a  substantial  speech  is 
needed,  tbi3  is  just  the  book  to  make  selectious, 
from  E.  H.  Chapin,  Dauiel  Webster,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  George  Bancroft,  etc. 

The  Globe  Drama.  George  Baker.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston.  Cloth  $1,50. 
A  collection,  of  the  original  plays  entitled 
‘■The  Flowing  Bowl,”  “Better  than  Gold.” 
“Comrades,”  “Nevada,”  “Past  Redemption,” 
“Rebecca’s  Triumph.” 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes.  James  Keats.  Lenore, 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  Estes  &  Lauriat.  Publishers, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price  $1.50  each  volume. 
These  familiar  poems  are  most  elegantly 
bound  and  beatifully  illustrated.  The  letter- 
press  is  most  unexceptionable,  and  nothing 
handsomer  could  be  wished  for  Christmas 
gifts. 

The  Longfellow  Calendar  and  the  Whit¬ 
ney  Calendar  for  1886.  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  Publishers.  $1.00  each. 

For  several  years  this  well-known  publish¬ 
ing  house  has  issued  these  calendars.  They 
familiarize,  also  refresh  the  memory  with  some 
of  the  choicest  bits  of  thought  from  the  best 
of  poets,  and  as  each  day  shows  a  different 
quotation,  when  the  year  closes  there  are  365 
fragments  of  poems  in  a  convenient  form  to 
keep. 

Bonn yborough.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
Hongnton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Price 
$1.50. 

This  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney,  is  a  treat  to  the  reading  public.  Her 
stories  are  all  of  the  highest  order  of  merit, 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  them. 

A  Woman’s  Inheritance.  Amanda  M. 
Douglass  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publishers. 
Price  $1.50. 

A  pleasant  love  story,  and  one  of  much 
power. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  William  C.  Rich¬ 
ards.  Lee  &  Shepard  publishers,  Boston, 
Price,  cloth  and  gold  $1.50. 

This  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  a  series  of  son¬ 
nets,  and  a  companion  to  “The  Mountain 
Anthem,”  “The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,” 
bouud  in  cloth  and  gilt,  and  finely  illustrated. 

Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now,  Jane  Andrews.  Lee  & 
Shepard  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  author  shows  that  boys  three  thousand 
years  ago,  were  not  much  different  in  tastes, 
abilities,  and  habits,  from  the  boyB  of  to  day. 
Also  creates  a  desire  to  study,  and  know 
about  those  people,  from  whom  we  descended. 

Century.  From  May  1885,  until  November 
1886.  Bound  in  two  volumes.  Price  $7.00. 
St.  Nicholas.  From  November  1884  until 
October  1885,  Bound  in  two  volumes.  Price 
$5.00. 

These  two  world  wide  known  magazines, 
make  a  most  sensible  and  satisfying  present. 
The  children  prize  their  magazine,  and  the 
stories  are  always  new  to  them.  While,  of 
course,  grown  folks  are  expected  to  value 
what  contains  so  much  information  as  a  year’s 
number  of  Century. 


for  Women. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MIS2  RAY  CLARK. 


Among  the  acquaintances  we  must  necessa¬ 
rily  form,  there  must  be  some,  we  may  call  by 
the  endearing  name  of  friend.  There  must 
some- where,  exist  a  heart  to  pity  and  to  love, 
one  to  take  a  kindly  thought  for  us,  one  to 
drop  a  tear,  if  need  be,  in  sympathy  with  our 
own.  But  who  shall  they  be  ? 

In  early  life  especially,  our  well-fare  and 
happiness  demand  that  we  be  cautious  in  the 
selection  of  our  intimate,  our  confidential 
friends,  from  whom  we  receive  an  influence 
which  is  inconceivable  and  by  which  our  life 
and  character  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
must  be  affected.  If  our  associates  are  refin¬ 
ed  and  intelligent,  we  are  attracted  by  their 
virtues,  and  naturally  aspire  to  be  like  them  ; 
if  rude  and  unprincipled,  we  are  in  danger 
of  sinking  to  their  level. 

It  may  not  be  well  to  stand  aloof,  distrustful 
of  all,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
whom  we  open  the  door  of  our  hearts. 
Wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  still  lurk  in  the 
highways  of  life,  and  often  beg  our  confi¬ 
dence,  that- they  may  betray  and  destroy  it. 
The  seeming  interest,  and  flattering  approval 
which  lulls  suspicion,  often  conceals  a  treacher¬ 
ous  heart,  while  the  envious  spirit  but  waits  the 
opportunity  to  strike  an  effective  blow,  falsely 
thinkmg  to  elevate  self  by  dragging  others 
down.  Not  so,  our  friends.  They  will  not 
always  say  agreeable  things,  they  may  smile 
at  our  peculiarities,  or  even  enjoy  harmless 
jokes  at  our  expense  ;  and  they  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  they  will 
never  disclose  them  to  the  World,  never 
intentionally  subvert  our  sayings  or  motives, 

They  also  are  our  friends  who  earnestly  and 
kindly  acquaint  us  with  our  faults,  who  point 
out  to  us  our  weakness,  and  reasonably  chide 
us  for  our  folly.  And  our  friends  are  also 
such  as  have  made  themselves  worthy  by 
becoming  model  men  and  women,  and  the 
truest  friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

malthea. 


THE  NEW  BIBLE. 

No,  I  do  not  want  it,  I  could  not  be  guilty 
of  having  one  on  my  table!  I  will  not  read 
it!  I  think  it  would  he  sacrilegious  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  accept  an  improvement  on  the 
Holy  Bible.  Why,  the  Bible  that  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  mother  made  the  guide  of  their 
lives  will  do  for  me!  It  gave  them  strength 
to  bear  hardships,  sorrows  and  trouble  in 
their  lives,  and  their  faith  in  the  Bible  earned 
them  safe  through  life’s  journey  across  the 
river  of  Death,  and  into  the  blessed  Heaven 
where  their  loved  ones  had  gone  before.  It 
was  a  “Lamp  to  their  feet,” and  I  trust  it  will 
prove  the  same  to  me.  No!  I  won’t  have  any 
new  versions  of  the  Bible  about  me!  I  don’t 
believe  in  transmigrafyiug  God’s  word  to  suit 
the  present  generation.  God  is  unchangeable 
and  his  laws  are  sure  aud  steadfast  Talk 
about  “translating  it  more  correctly!”  It  is 
all  fog  or  moonshine;  it  is  just  a  money  mak¬ 
ing  operation,  got  up  to  rob  poor,  simple 
creatures  of  their  faith  and  money.  I  shall 
stick  by  the  dear  old  Bible  of  my  forefathers 
while  there  is  a  pulse  left  in  my  heart  to  beat. 
Don’t  talk  to  me  about  swapping  off  my 
Bible  for  any  new  fangled  thing  got  up  in  the 
nineteenth  century !  Good  Christians  have 
gone  to  glory  in  the  faith  taught  iu  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  break  up  Christianity 
in  the  world  than  to  say  the  Bible  is  capable 
of  being  improved.  It  Is  an  instigation  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness!  The  dear  old  Bible 
that  l  was  taught  to  reverence  aud  hold 
sacred!  Every  page  is  precious;  its  promises 
are  true,  and  woe  to  the  baud  that  mutilates 
them ;  that  takes  away  or  adds  to  its  precepts! 
No  wonder  hypocrisy  aud  sin  increases  in  the 
land,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  tampered  withl  No 
wonder  ministers,  deacons  aud  church  mem¬ 
bers  fall  from  grace,  if  they  lay  aside  the 
Bible  and  accept  some  uew  thing  iu  its  stead! 
They  say  the  biggest  scoundrels  in  the  country 
are  those  who  use  religion  as  a  cloak  to  their 
wickedness.  I  don’t  know  how  that  is,  I 
don’t  mean  to  pass  judgment  on  others,  but 
one  thiug  I  do  know,  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  the  dear,  old-fashioned  Bible,  do  not 
give  men  license  to  be  knaves  or  rascals;  per¬ 
haps  the  new  version  does,  I  cau’t  tell  how 
that  is,  but  1  shall  stick  to  the  old  Bible,  and 
try  to  live  by  its  laws  and  precepts. 

GRANDMOTHER. 


THE  MULES  AND  ICHABOD  GET  INTO 
THE  FIRM. 


where  he  took  supplies  they  alius  treated  him, 
and  he  had  to  accept  or  he  was  not  thought  to 
be  gentlemanly  by  the  liquor  dealers.  He 
used  to  have  unconscious  spells,  and  the  mules 
would  take  the  gait  they  learned  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fair.  Then  sometimes  they  spilled  the 
liquor  and  Icbabod  and  damaged  the  nicely 
painted  beer  wagon.  And  the  firm  were  alius 
collectin’  damages. 

Ichabod  learned  to  play  poker  and  seven  up. 
Sometimes  in  the  evenin’  “The  Firm”  would 
give  a  "free  lunch.”  All  the  first  class 
moderate  drinkers  came  in  for  a  “high  old 
time.”  Then  Ichabod  would  put  on  his  good 
clothes  (until  they  got  too  small),  and  the 
pastry  diatnon’  pin,  and  pliy  billiards  or  pool 
with  the  high  toned  gentry.  That  is  the  way 
the  mules  went  across  the  gamin’  table.  Ket- 
chum  took  the  reins  and  hired  another 
driver. 

Ichabod  does  nothiug  but  sits  in  the  saloon 
to  be  treated  by  any  one  who  asks  the  favor  of 
him.  He  is  a  bloated,  blear  eyed,  friendless, 
besotted  dnmkard.  Oh  dear,  it  was  money  I 
was  intent  upon  having,  and  at  what  a  terrible 
risk!  “Be  not  in  haste  to  be  rich”  has  been 
ringin’  in  my  ears  for  months  Mrs  Ketehum 
and  Angelina  do  not  recognize  me  now. 

Mrs.  Brown  comes  to  me  like  an  angel  of 
mercy.  Mr.  Brown  has  got  to  be  a  temper¬ 
ance  prohibitioner,  and  the  sunshine  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  bright  iu  their  new  home  in  the 
country  away  from  saloons  and  temptation. 
Mr.  Brown  would  give  Ichabod  employment 
ou  his  farm,  and  would  like  to  have  me  resist 
Mrs.  Brown  in  her  work  Ichabod  will  not 
go;  he  has  no  idee  of  my  piueia’  myself  to 
death  for  “society”— says  he  came  here  to  save 
my  life,  and  will  prolong  my  days  by  stayin’. 

Jerusha  Sprigging  and  the  pastor  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  liviu’  in  a  country  parsonage  near-by 
our  old  farm  home.  I  am  goin'  with  Ichabod 
to  visit  them.  Jerusha  alius  could  influence 
him  to  do  good  if  anj  one  could.  The  doctor 
says  Ichabod  caunot  last  long — he  is  a  com¬ 
plete  wreck.  I  could  bear  it  better  if  he  was 
not  alius  thro  win1  “society”  in  my  face. 

When  he  is  gone  I  am  going  back  to  the  old 
farm  and  hire  out  as  a  servant,  if  they  will 
allow  me.  Never  agin’  will  l  try  to  go  beyoud 
the  spear  I  am  fitted  to  move  in.  Ichabod 
hopes  the  pastor  can  give  him  some  consola¬ 
tion.  “For,”  says  he,  “now  is  my  soul 
troubled.”  All  this  heart-breakiu’,  sufferin’ 
and  repentance  comes  too  late  to  benefit 
Ichabod  and  me. 

My  dear  sisters,  when  you  are  feelin'  lone¬ 
ly  and  discouraged  and  the  farm  drudgery  is 
wayin’  you  down,  “Learn  thou  to  be  content,” 
and  do  not  follow  the  bad  example  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  ichabod  snooks. 


lace.  This  lace  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
tambour  work  on  net.  What  is  interesting 
to  know  about  this  kind  of  lace  making,  is 
that  the  worker  often  makes  her  lace  without 
any  pattern,  simply  drawing  the  outline  with 
thread  on  the  net  ground  of  the  article  she  is 
about  to  make.  She  then  works  in  the  design 
with  her  hook  as  she  goes  on. 


tired  out,  may  feel  a  relish  for  it  and  also  en¬ 
joy  the  other  Christmas  pleasures. 

BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  SUCH  A  DINNER. 

Roast  turkey;  mashed  u-hite  potatoes;  sweet  pota  ■ 
toes ;  onions;  cranberry  Jelly;  ptvm  pudding  uHth 
liquid  sauce;  nut 8;  raisins;  apples  and  cider . 

Make  all  your  preparations,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  day  before.  I  always  draw  and 
stuff  my  turkey  then,  also  prepare  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  for  the  plum  pudding,  so  it  is  all- 
ready  to  mix,  put  in  the  bag  or  pail  and  boil. 

.  For  dressing  of  turkey  I  use  grated  bread 
leaving  out  tbe  hard  crust.  Over  this  I  pour 
about  a  cupful  of  boiliug  water,  put  in  a  big 
bit  of  butter,  cover  it  tightly  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  then  mix  thoroughly  with  the  hand, 
adding  salt,pepper,summer  savory  and  thyme. 

Mashed  potatoes  are  too  universal  a  dish  to 
need  directions  for. 

Sweet  potatoes  I  steam,  then  peel,  and  put 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  moments  to  dry  off. 

For  boiling  I  always  use  white  onions.  Boil 
for  two  hours  in  salted  water,  drain  off  the 
wafer,  put  them  in  a  pan,  addiug  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  a  little  butter 
and  a  dash  of  pepper,  then  bake  for  one-half 
hour. 

CRANBERRY  jelly. 

Just  cover  the  cranberries  with  cold  water, 
cook  them  till  well  broken,  then  put  through 
a  very  fine  sieve,  and  to  each  cup  of  juice  add 
rather  more  than  one-half  cup  of  sugar;  boil 
the  juice  10  minutes,  add  sugar  and  boil  five 
miuutes  longer. 

plum  pudding;  simple  but  delicious. 

One  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  finely  chopped  suet,  three  cups  of 
flour,  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped;  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda.  Boil  in  a  tin  pail  or  very 
thick  cloth  pudding  bag,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  two-and-a  half  or 
three  hours.  I  have  added  cider  to  my  bill-of- 
fare.  I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  temperance,  particular¬ 
ly  temperance  in  temperance,  and  I  can  see 
not  the  slightest  harm  in  the  use  of  sweet 
cider  (not  hard)  as  an  occasional  beverage, 
and  I  think  the  ravings  of  some  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  orators  nowadays  about  cider,  or 
brandy  iu  sauces  and  mince  pies;  also  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  making  tinctures,  both  for  medi¬ 
cines  and  flavoring,  are  decidedly  fanatical 
and  intemperate. 


A  CHAT  WITH  OUR  RURAL  GIRLS 
ABOUT  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

The  old,  old  question  comes  again:  “What 
can  we  get  for  Christmas  gifts)”  This  year 


Pi$freUaneou,s 


The  use  of  a  good 
soap  is  certainly  cal¬ 
culated  to  preserve 
the  skin  in  health,  to 
maintain  its  complex¬ 
ion  and  tone,  and  to 
prevent  its  falling  in¬ 
to  wrinkles.  Ivory 
Soap  is  an  article  of 
the  most  careful  man¬ 
ufacture,  and  the 
most  agreeable  and 
refreshing  of  balms 
for  the  skin. 


Domestic  Cconomg 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  MAPLE. 


WHO  ARE  OUR  FRIENDS? 

Surely  no  one  stands  utterly  alone,  in  this 
wide,  wide  world,  unloved  aud  unthought  of, 
save  by  the  members  of  their  own  family. 
We  cannot  always  rest  in  tbe  sunshine  of  our 
own  homes,  but  must  step  over  the  threshold 
to  become  acquainted,  and  mingle  with  tbe 
world  outside.  The  great  human  family  are 
so  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  supply 
of  their  needs  and  their  enjoyment,  that 
constant  commingling  is  unavoidable. 


Ten  long  years  since  we  left  the  farm! 
How  many  times  1  look  back  and  feel  sad  to 
think  that  I,  Delilah  Snooks,  should  have 
beeu  so  ungrateful  to  Providence  for  the 
blessins’  bestowed  on  me  in  that  country 
home  no  longer  mine,  I  was  the  means  of 
gettio’  Ichabod  and  the  mules  into  tbe  firm. 
The  mules  and  ichabod  hauled  the  farm  into 
the  firm  too.  So  firm  I  cannot  get  on©  penuy 
out. 

You  know  when  Icbabod  was  travelin’  for 
Ketehum,  Fleeceum  &  Co.,  at  every  saloon 


A  HOME  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

AUNT  EM. 

Lately  I  have  read  several  “bills-of-fare” 
for  Christmas  dinners,  the  mere  reading  of 
which  tired  me,  and  as  for  preparing  them, 
1  could  never  attempt  it,  without  more  help 
around  me  than  I  can  have,  or  even  care  to 
have. 

I  know  a  Christmas  dinner  may  be  good, 
yot  be  so  easily  gotten  up  that  the  nn.lher  aud 
older  sisters  who  prepare  it,  instead  of  being 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  If  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  &  Gamble,  “tnati.  Pleas© 
mention  Ills  paper. 
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Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

The  danger  of  catching  a  sudden  cold,  which  may  develop  Bronchitis,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  Diphtheria,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  has  de¬ 
monstrated,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  providing  for  just  such  emergencies 
oy  always  keeping  on  hand  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 

Will  Cure  Bronchitis 


of  all  years  the  purses  are  exceedingly  slim 
in  the  case  of  not  a  few  farmers’  daughters, 
and  the  tokens  of  remembrance  must  be  in¬ 
expensive,  much  as  they  may  desire  to  pre¬ 
sent  “gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh,”  as  did 
the  wise  ones  of  olden  times.  The  little 
keepsakes  fashioned  by  your  own  fair  hands, 
are  often  valued  as  highly  by  the  recipients 
as  more  costly  ones  would  be,  that  had  come 
without  thought  or  care.  In  bestowing  pres¬ 
ents  it  is  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
tastes  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  we 
wish  to  receive  onr  tokens  of  regard. 

A  pretty  work-box  for  mother’s  table  may 
be  made  of  a  large  sized  cigar  box.  Line  the 
inside  with  any  pretty  material  you  may 
have  at  band — velvet,  silk,  or  even  gay- 
colored  prints,  or  bits  of  ribbon  may  be 
utilize!  by  patting  them  together  “crazy- 
quilt”  fashion.  For  the  outside,  spread  on  a 
good  coat  of  putty,  and  then  cover  with  sheila 
and  pebbles,  or  tiny  cones  from  the  hemlock 
trees  and  various  seeds  formed  into  any  shape 
you  like;  after  a  few  day9  they  will  be  firm 
in  the  putty,  and  a  coat  of  varnish  may  be 
applied. 

An  ornament  for  a  table  or  mantel  can  be 
made  of  small  blocks  put  together  pyramid 
fashion,  covered  first  with  putty  and  then  a 
heavy  sprinkling  of  pounded  glass.  The 
effect  of  the  coarse  and  fine  bits  is  very  pretty 
by  lamplight. 

Those  old  bottles  thacyon  have  moved  and 
removed  from  the  pantry  or  closet  shelf  every 
house-cleaning  time  may  be  utilized  by  tying 
a  string  that  has  been  saturated  in  kerosene 
around  the  bottle  just  below  the  neck:  set  the 
string  on  fire  and  step  away  while  it  burns, 
for  sometimes  the  top  files  off  in  pieces.  A 
smooth  edge  is  not  always  left,  but  this  is 
remedied  by  making,  around  the  bottle,  a  band 
(wide  or  narrow  as  one  likes)  of  perforated 
cardboard, silvered  or  gilded, tracing  a  delicate 
vine  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  band  with 
zephyr,  and  finishing  with  pretty  transfer 
pictures.  When  nicely  done,  you  have  a  set 
of  vases  that  will  be  useful  and  ornamental 
and  much  admired. 

One  who  has  considerable  inventive  genius 
can  make  some  comical  imitations  of  farm¬ 
yard  fowls  for  the  little  folkB  with  fine  wire 
and  pumpkin  seeds.  If  one  has  a  little  money 
and  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  she  cau  crochet  a 
set  of  handsome  lambrequins.  Those  I  saw 
were  made  of  shaded  brown  Germantown 
wool;  tbe  pattern  was  single  rings  sewed 
together  In  deep  points,  which  were  finished 
at  the  tips  with  tassels,  and  the  heading  was 
a  continuation  of  the  rings  (n  several  rows. 
They  were  very  handsome.  The  same  hands 
had  crocheted  a  handsome  blanket  for  a  child’s 
carriage,  with  the  little  one’s  name  in  the 
center  in  gilt  letters. 

Did  you  save  any  of  those  “crook-necked 
squashes’’ last  Summer  for  seed/  If  so,  you 
have  a  foundation  for  a  “horn  of  plenty.” 
Cut  off  a  small  piece  of  the  neck,  dig  out  the 
inside  till  you  have  a  clean  shell  Now  with 
a  little  “diamoud”  paint,  black  and  gilt  (it 
can  be  obtained  for  10  cents  a  package),  paint 
the  outside  blac  k  for  the  main  color,  and  gild 
tbe  warty  protuberances;  fasteu  a  pretty 
ribbon  to  the  top,  and  fill  with  hickory-nut 
and  walnut  meats  (if  you  have  them),  choice 
candies  ami  whatever  else  yon  choose. 

Linen  Bprons.svith  delicate  sprays  of  flowers, 
or  if  one  chooses,  little  comic  figures  with 
quotations  from  famous  authors,  outlined 
with  colored  embroidery  cotton,  are  pretty 
and  always  acceptable  gifts.  Then  there  are 
the  various  animal  representations— rabbits, 
dogs,  cats,  mice,  elephauts,  and  horses,  all 
made  of  canton  flannel,  and  stuffed  with  bran 
or  sawdust. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  forgot  little  five- 
year-old  Dott,  who  has  a  large  family  of  dolls 
to  work  for.  First  must  come  the  washtub 
audooard;  the  first  can  be  made  of  the  lower 
half  of  au  old  sap-bucket,  and  with  a  little 
paint  it  cau  be  made  to  look  as  fine  as  “  a  real 
boughten  one the  rub  board  may  be  whit¬ 
tled  out  of  a  pine  board,  with  a  jack  knife; 
and  she  cau  help  ma’ma  wash  and  be  “  too  hap¬ 
py  for  anyflng.”  She  will  also  be  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  parlor  set.  Procure  a  large 
cork,  such  as  would  fit  a  large-mouthed  fruit 
jug.  If  this  is  an  inch  thick,  it  cau  be  cut  into 
two  wheels,  one  of  which  will  make  the  top  of  a 
roundtable,  and  may  be  covered  with  a  bit  of 
velvet;  the  legs  can  be  made  of  four  large  pins 
wound  with  yarn,  to  correspond.  The  re¬ 
maining  wheel  will  make  two  half-circles, 
which  will  make  a  pair  of  tiny  sofas,  cover 
these  with  wadding  and  velvet,  then  stick  a 
row  of  common  sized  pins  around  the  circular 
side,  graduating  them  so  that  those  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  back  will  be  higher  than  those  at 
the  arm  shies.  Wind  these  with  yarn,  iu  and 
out,  to  form  a  handsome  back,  aud  for  legs 
rise  larger-sized  pin*,  and  wind  theso  with 
yam.  Now  make  a  set  of  chairs  of  the  small¬ 
er  corks.  A  little  floor  fastened  on  spools  and 
covered  with  velvet,  merino,  or  delaine,  will 
be  au  addition,  aud  make  a  fitting  place  for 


the  tiny  furniture.  And  do'not  forget  those 
little  neglected  ones  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  neighborhood,  who  seldom  know  what 
comfort  is.  Their  wants  are  numerous,  and 
from  your  comparatively  well  filled  store 
something  may  be  made  for  them  that  will 
make  their  hearts  glow  with  kind  feeling  to¬ 
wards  those  who  remembered  them  when  the 
whole  world  about  them  was  having  a  jubilee. 

■  -» *  •  . — 

A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTERS  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

1  like  Marion  Harland’s  calendar  very 
much  indeed,  and  it  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  Bat  much  of  the  advice  and  many  of 
the  recipes  for  week-days  are  often  of  little 
use  to  one  in  my  humble  sphere  of  life.  Not 
so  those  for  Sundays;  then  I  always  find 
something  helpful  and  interesting,  and  yester¬ 
day  she  had  a  bit  about  a  painter  who  was  at 
work  and  kept  stepping  back  on  a  scaffolding 
to  admire  his  own  work  till  some  one,  seeing 
his  danger,  dashed  a  brash  of  wet  paint  against 
the  fairest  frescoes.  Of  course  the  painter 
spraug  forward  and  bis  life  was  saved.  She 
ends  this  little  story  in  this  way:  “Sometimes 
the  Father  pours  out  what  seems  to  us  to  be  His 
wrath  upon  our  pleasant  pictures;  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  He  loves  us  too  dearly  to  let  us  lose  our¬ 
selves  in  a  world  that  does  not  love  Him.” 
What  acomfort  to  believe  this! 

Last  week  the  boys  brought  in  the  vegetables 
and  insisted  on  parsnip  fritters  because  the 
calendar  said  so.  So  I  scraped  and  boiled 
some;  mashed  and  picked  out  all  the  fibers; 
added  one  beaten  egg  to  four  parsnips,  flour, 
pepper,  salt  and  a  little  milk.  They  were 
made  into  cakes  and  fried  aud  the  boys  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  “very  nicest.”  We  have 
got  into  a  way  of  growing  more  vegetables 
lately,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us 
all.  Father  never  cared  much  for  them  till 
he  read  of  their  healthfulness  in  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  he  sees. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 
steamed  pudding. 

One-half  cup  of  batter,  one  cup  of  molass¬ 
es,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  small 
cup  of  hot  water,  one  egg,  one  cup  of  raisins, 
one  cup  of  currants,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 
Stir  thick  as  ginger  bread.  Steam  two  hours. 
Serve  with  sauce. 

PICKLED  APPLES. 

Pare,  halve  and  quarter  the  fruit:  for  seven 
pounds  of  apples,  take  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  quart  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves.  Break  the  cinnamon 
bark  in  pieces,  and  boil  with  the  apples,  hav¬ 
ing  put  two  cloves  in  each  piece  of  apple. 

_ MRS.  s.  B.  E. 

ANGEL  CAKE. 

Whites  of  11  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth.  Add 
to  them  one-and  a-half  cup  of  pulverized 
sugar,  one  cup  of  flour  sifted  four  times  and 
measured  after  being  sifted,  one  teaspoon  ful 
of  cream-of  tartar  added  to  the  flour  before 
the  last  sifting.  No  soda  must  he  used.  Stir 
the  flour  lightly  into  the  sugar  and  egg. 
Flavor  with  vanilla.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  40  minutes.  winona  b. 


CHOICE  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Steam  sour  apples,  aud  fill  the  pudding  dish 
about  three  inches  deep,  after  they  are  soft, 
first  stirring  in  tberiud  of  a  lemon  and  sweeten¬ 
ing  to  taste.  Beat  an  egg  and  mix  in  half  a 
piot  of  milk  scalded  and  cooled,  and  two 
tablespoon  fills  of  cream.  Dissolve  a  little 
gelatine  and  mix  with  this,  then  pour  over 
tbe  apples  and  add  any  flavoring  or  sugar  to 
taste,  covering  all  wi  h  whipped  cream.  It  is 
delicious  cold. 

COCOA  NUT  PUDDING. 

Grate  the  meat  of  a  large  cocoanut.  Roll 
iiuo  five  Boston  crackers,  and  mix  with  the 
cocoanut,  add  milk  enough  to  beat,  aud  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Beat  five  eggs,  add 
a  cup  of  sugar,  mix  and  bake  like  a  custard. 

EASY  PUDDING. 

Take  a  can  of  any  fruit  you  prefer  and  turn 
it  into  a  deep  dish.  Then  make  a  paste  of 
flour  and  cream,  in  which  is  a  little  baking 
powder  first  sifted.  Pour  over  the  fruit  and 
bake  quickly.  Serve  with  cream  or  sweet 
sauce. 

CORN  MEAL  PUDDING. 

One  quart  of  white  corn-meal,  a  little  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger  and  two  of 
sugar.  Moisten  with  milk,  tie  in  a  strong 
cloth,  leaving  room  to  swell,  and  boil  two 
hours.  Eat  with  sweet  sauce. 

BOILED  LOAVES 

are  made  by  takiug  small  bits  of  dough,  mak¬ 
ing  up  as  for  round  biscuits,  let  them  rise, 
drop  In  boiling  water— take  out  before  they 
begin  to  sink.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  middle  aud 
put  in  butter  and  sugar.  Eat  at  once,  a.l.j. 


Sarah  A.  Sloan,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
writes:  “A  loug  time  ago  I  had  severe 
Bronchitis.  As  several  of  iuy  brothers 
and  sisters  had  died  after  beiug  similarly 
affected,  l  became  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
One  bottle  cured  me.  The  trouble  has 
never  returned,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Cherry  Pectoral  saved  my  life.” 


J.  31.  Wharton,  Jamestown,  N.  C., 
writes;  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral  a  long  time  in  my  family,  and 
have  yet  to  see  its  failure  to  cure  Bron¬ 
chial  troubles  or  Coughs  of  any  kind.” 
Jas.  Walden,  Byhalm.  Miss.,  writes:  “I 
suffered  eight  years  from  Bronchitis,  and 
was  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.” 


And  Asthma. 


Mr*.  Jlary  A.  E.  Johnson.  Horntown,  Pa.,  writes:  “I  am  now  60  years  old. 
I  had  good  health,  until  afflicted  with  Asthma,  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  3  severe  Cough.  I  suffered  for  over  a  year,  until  I  took  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral,  which  relieved  and  cured  me.  I  believe  it  a  God-send.” 

AYER’S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO./  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


FENCES  FOR  FARMERS 

AND  LAND-OWNERS. 


Prettiest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Durable.  Can 
be  made  any  size  on  our  Standard  Fence-Mak¬ 
ing  Machine.  Any  farmer  having  250  rods  of 
fence  to  build  can  make  a  machine  pay  for  itself. 
Owners  of  machine  can  then  make  from.  SIO  to 
g2S  a  dav  selling  fence  to  his  neighbors  and  have 
amamiiacturitigbusinessut  home.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritorv  free.  Agents  that  sell  machines  make  from 
iSoO’lo  S IOO  a  week.  Illtis.  catalogue,  terms.  Ac., 
free.  STANDABO  MFC.  «'©.  Cincinnati.  O. 


FRIHT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attenrion  is  called  to  our  remarkable  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  Ms  DWARF,  PEARS 
GRAPE  VINES 


Including  such  kinds  as  Niagara.  Jessica,  Bin¬ 
ts'-  ALSO  uriMrc  fiiito  pire  State,  Willis,  Frances  B.  Hayes,  etc. 

Prices  reduced  to  suit  tha  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  30th  Year.  GOO  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  C£ISE<MI: 


21  tl  •cenhniises^ 
Immense  Stock. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

-  OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

.  And  >11  striae  perfect  satisfaction.  ^ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


XXUi  zvx 

WASHER. 

.  _ _ V _ -•  ,4  — 2.Y,  1  nr- Tn 


WUi  wash  Cleaner.  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 
Cloth  ee  than  any  other  in  the  World.  We  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 

Everv  Machine  'Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
.ron, galvanized,  and  will  ouHvst  any  two  wooden 
machine*  Agent*  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory  Our  vrenteull  over  the  country  are  making 
from  $75  to  sj'jp  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 

Sample  to  agents,  8&  Also  our  celebrated 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

■'irrulaw  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper  Address  F.  F.  A D AM S  A-  CO.,  Erie.  Pa. 


GRAPE 


Also  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  ull 
old  and  new  varieties 
RAPES.  Extra 
Quality.  Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 
Low  rate®  to  dealers. 
Illustrated  C  D  C  r  f 
Catalogue  l  Mb. 


VINES 

k  a  ;  ?~Special  Terms  to  Agents. 

!Af  S.  HUBBARD 


Ileadnnarters  and  General  Agent  for  BIB  A  A  M  va>  m  7  ^“Special  Terms 

No  Niagaras  genuine  without  scab  \'.'V.  NIAGARA  T.  S.  HUBBARD  9 

The  NEW  BUCKEYE  MILL  and  HORSE  POWER  COMBINED, 

HAVE  „c»,ER  OK  A  Of*  ,  HAYS 


Catalogue  H.C.STAVER  IMPLEMENT  C0.,CH'® 


THE  BEST  50c.  KNIFE  EVER  SOLD. 

This  has  been  our  toe.  Knffe.  but  fora 
while  we  will  sell  at  50c..  post  paid  by 
mail,  or  5  for  $i.  Blades  are  tile  tested  aud 
warranted.  Pruning 
Ktlfe,  IS  c  Stock  Knife, 
%  1 .  S-inoh  Steel  Shears.  75 
ets.  Gents’  fine  3  blade 
Knife.  $1.  Boys’  t  blade, 
25  cts.;  Ladles*  3 
blade,  pearl.  50  e. 
Send  (•  r  IS  page 
free  Ust,  ulso 
"How  To  Use  a 
F.azor." 

Maher  KGrosti, 

75  S  Street. 
TOLEDO,  O. 
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Saturday.  December  5, 1885. 

Governor  Martin,  of  Kansas,  has  called  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  on 
Jamiarv  19  for  legislative  reapportionment 

and  other  important  matters . Vice- 

President  Hendricks’  will,  dated  August  8, 
1866,  and  probated  Tuesday,  leaves  all  bis 
property  of  every  kind  to  bis  wife,  and  ap¬ 
points  her  executrix,  if  sbe  so  desires  to  act.. . 

. ..The  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice  has 

published  a  report  of  the  Privy  Council, 
reviewing  the  question  of  Riel’s  execution.  It 
is  claimed  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
sympathy;  that  h  s  motives  were  entirely 
mercenary,  and  that  he  was  wholly  responsible 

for  the  murders  the  rebellion  caused . 

....Maine  paid  $59,960  of  internal  revenue 
last  year.  There  are  1.014  retail  liquor  dealer g 

in  the  State.  . At  Red  Bluff,  California, 

special  patrols  have  to  be  kept  ou  the  railroad 
track  ahead  of  each  train,  so  as  to  prevent 
tramp  train  wreckers  from  “getting  in  their 

work”. . .  .......  It  is  calculated  that 

there  are  in  Canada  from  10.000  to  15  000  la¬ 
crosse  plavers,  5.000  curlers.  4.000 snow  slioers, 
3.000  or  4.000  cricketers.  2.000  football  plavers, 
1,000  rowing  men,  1  000  base-ballists,  and  1  000 

bicyclists . ...One  of  the  immediate 

results  of  General  Sheridan’s  trip  to  New 
Mexico  is  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  detaching  New  Mexico  from  theDeparfc- 
ment  of  the  Missouri  and  annexing  it  to  the 
District  of  Arizona,  with  General  Crook  in 
command.  The  “hostiles”  down  there  are  still 

murdering  settlers . .  .  The 

Knights  of  Labor  are  extending  tbeir  organ¬ 
ization  in  a  marvelous  manner.  Hitherto  it 
has  bpen  organized  Capital  against  unorgan¬ 
ized  Labor:  soon  Labor  will  be  organized  as 
well  as  Capital.  Shall  Agriculture  alone  be 

unorganized? .  The  German 

government  has  refused  permission  to  land  a 
cable  in  Germany,  applied  for  by  the  Ger¬ 
man- American  Telegraph  Company . . 

....The  remnants  of  Geronimo’s  Apaches  in 
Arizona  have  been  murdering  a  lot  of  friendly 
White  Mountain  squaws  and  children  as  well 
as  a  number  of  white  herders.  Gen  Sheridan 
has  been  on  a  flyiDg  trip  to  the  Territory  this 
week  and  the  people  have  urged  upon  his  at¬ 
tention  the  policy  of  removing  the  Apaches  to 

Indian  Territory . ..The  Windsor 

Hotel  at  Montreal  passes  dividends,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guests  in  six  months  having  fallen  off 
15.000.  Small  pox  doesn’t  pay  seven  per  cent. 
The  loss  of  business  to  the  city  from  the 
small  pox  scare,  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000. 
The  plague  still  bills  about  20  a  day,  end  has 
extended  widely  through  the  neighboring 
country,  where  it  is  even  more  fatal  ......... 

_ One  of  the  great  scandals  of  justice  in 

this  country  isthe  driav  in  trying  cases  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  After  a  case  is  put 
on  the  docket,  it  cannot  be  tried  for  at  least 
thre°  years,  so  manv  other  cases  are  ahead  of 
it,  and  the  Court  works  «o - well,  deliberate¬ 

ly.  On  this  account,  patent  extortions  flourish 
for  years  after  the  patents  should  have  been 
auasbad,  and  other  press  abases  emphasize 
the  wearisome  delavs  of  the  law.. 

...  Attorney  General  Garland  is  determined 
to  hasten  forward  a  reorganisation  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  and  in  his  report  re¬ 
commends  a  revival  of  the  Davis  bill  which 
provides  for  an  Appelate  Court  composed  of 
a  Supreme  Court  justice  and  all  the  Circuit 
and  District  jndges  of  the  District  in  which 
the  eaae  started  An  appeal  from  this  Court 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  car,  be 
madeoolvin  eases  involving  over  $10,000  or 

on  constitutional  questions . 

...  Jeremiah  W.  Dwight,  ex- member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  died  at  Drydeu.  N  Y.,  this  week,  aged 
60  He  was  principal  owner  of  the  Dwight 
Farm  Land  Company,  holding  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  Dakota,  and  founder  of  the 

town  of  Dwight  in  that  Territory  . The 

action  of  the  court  in  the  Cincinnati  election 
contest,®  probablv  assures  the  Republican  con¬ 
trol  of  the  next  Legislature  and  the  return  of 
Senator  Sherman  to  bis  present  goat  The 
majority  of  the  Senate  on  orgauiratton  will 
be  Republican,  and  tbeenuri  hasshowu  up  the 
forgeries  so  clearly  that  there  would  ba  no 
reasonable  gronml  for  reversing  its  action 

even  if  the  Senate  were  Democratic . 

_ President  Cleveland  is  worth  about  $100,- 

000.  and  ha  owns  considerable  real  estate  in 
Buffalo,  which  is  fast,  growing  in  value.  Re 
made  about  $24,600  a  year  at  his  practice  be¬ 
fore  be  got  into  politics.  He  is  not  an  extrava¬ 
gant  man  in  any  of  bis  tastes  and  has  never 
been  so . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  5,  1885. 

The  National  Cattle  and  Horse  growers’ 
Association  has  just  closed  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  The  subject  receiving 
most  attention  was  that  of  disease  prevention 
and  cure.  The  convention  appeared  to  he 
somewhat  uivided  in  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  various  cattle  diseases  and  the  means 
best  calculated  to  prevent  the  serious  dangers 
threatening  the  cat  tie- growers’  interests.  The 
convention  almost  unanimously  agreed  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  take  active  measures 
to  stamp  out  pleuropneumonia  and  other  con- 
tageous  diseases.  The  proposed  national 
“  trail,”  of  course,  came  up  as  usual  for  dis¬ 


cussion,  and  this  w?ll  also  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  this  Winter.  The 
abuses  in  the  present  system  of  branding  cat¬ 
tle  received  attention,  but  hardly  enough  in 
view  of  its  great  importance.  The  proposed 
consolidation  of  the  two  cattle  conventions, 
which  has  been  agitated  for  some  time,  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  and  the  next  meeting  of 
the  consolidated  assoriation  take  place  in 
Chicago  in  1886  This,  nu  the  whole,  is  the 
most  sensible  coarse  for  the  association  to 
take,  as  the  existence  of  two  such  organi 
zations  having  the  same  ends  in  view  was 

manifestly  unnecessary  . 

.  The  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Trenton.  N  J  ,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  December  29t.h  and 
BOt.h  There  should  be  a  full  meeting  as  Sec. 
Williams  will  be  sure  to  have  an  interesting 
programme .  The  Connecti¬ 

cut.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  a 
farmers’  meeting  at  Norwich.  Conn.,  Dec. 
15.  16  and  17.  Sec.  Gold  has  promised  an  en¬ 
ticing  programme,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
discussions.  Everv  farmer  in  the  State  should 
be  there,  and  if  t-bey  arc  not.;  why  not? 

...  It  is  a  carious  commentary  on  the  alleged 
impecuniosity  of  the  English  landed  gentry 
that  they  manage  to  support  as  many  packs 
of  hounds  as  ever,  even  in  those  counties 
which  are  asserted  to  he  the  most  distressed. 

- Sixtv  tons  of  almond*  wore  gathered 

from  65  acres  on  the  Oakshade  Farm,  in  Yolo 

Countv.  Cal.,  the  present  season . .  . 

.  The  White  House  conservatories  are  said 

to  contain  $100,000  worth  of  plants . 

....  Tbo  Farmers’  National  Congress  in  session 
at  Indianapolis  has  passed  a  resolution  a»kiDg 
Congress  for  more  stringent,  legislation  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneu- 
mom'a  in  cattle,  and  another  for  a  law  regu¬ 
lating  inter-state  commerce.  A  long  discus¬ 
sion  was  had  on  a  resolution  asking  Congress 
to  restore  the  tariff  duty  upon  wool  to  what 
it  was  in  the  year  1880,  or  the  act  then  in 
force.  When  the  vote  was  reached  a  call  of 
the  States  showed  169  in  favor  and  42  against, 
Missouri  being  the  odIj  State  solidly  opposed 
to  the  resolution.  A  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  asking  Congress  to  pass  an  act 
creating  theoffi-e  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  making  it  a  Cabinet  Office.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Congress  will  be  held  at  St. 

Paul,  Minn  ,  August  25,  1886 . . . . 

There  is  agitation  in  Texas  over  the  persistent 
and  open  violation  of  the  State  land  laws,  hut 
nothing  serious  has  come  of  it  thus  far.  and 
the  land  grabbers  are  well  assured  of  their 
ability  to  hold  tbeir  stolen  domaius  in  secur¬ 
ity.  The  difficulty  in  Texas  is  the  same  as 
that  which  confronts  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  offenders  against  the 
laod  laws.  Theie  is  no  adequate  penalty.  If 
every  man  who  stole  public  land,  or  aided  or 
abetted  such  a  plundering  operation,  were 
inexorably  clapped  into  jail  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  things  would  wear  a  different  aspect 
in  the  wild  West.  There  wouldn’t  be  so  many 
cattle  kings,  nor  so  many  great  ranches,  but 
there  would  be  more  actual  settlers  and  more 
prosperous  communities  The  wire  fences 
might  not  run  here  and  there  over  miles  and 
miles  of  fertile  alluvial  plain,  to  the  confusion 
of  post-riders  and  the  profit  of  foreign  syndi¬ 
cates,  but  there  would  be  more  laud  under 
cultivation,  better  roads,  and  a  higher  grade 
of  civilization.  When  stealing  public  land  is 
put  by  Western  justice  upon  the  same  crimi¬ 
nal  plane  as  stealing  horses,  the  day  of  the 
land  thieves  will  have  begun  to  decline;  and 
not  till  then.  . . 

...The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at 
Jamestown.  Chautauqua  Co.,  N  Y.,  Decern 
her  15.  16  and  17th.  an  interesting  time  may 
be  expected  Among  the  very  important 
matters  to  be  discussed  is  the  questiou  of  how 
the  dairy  interests  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  fradulent  mixture  of  soap  grease  sold  as 
butter.  Let  every  dairyman  possible  be  on 
hand. 

Buying  Seeds  requires  greater  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  seller  than  any  other 
article  of  merchandise.  Perhaps  no  grower 
or  dealer  in  America  is  more  rapidly  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  public  for  strict  reJiabtl 
ity  than  is  Mr.  Tilliughast  with  his  “Puget 
Sound”  brand  of  Cabbage  Seeds.  He  has  cus¬ 
tomers  who  plant  out  25  to  50  pounds  of  seeds, 
the  product,  aggregating  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars,  being  at  stake.  Any  grower 
desiring  home  proof  that  these  seeds  are  the 
best,  will  be  referred  to  persons  iu  his  own 
State  who  have  fully  tested  them,  by  address¬ 
ing  Isaac  F.  Tillingbast,  La  Plume,  Lack¬ 
awanna  Co.,  Pa. — Ado. 

CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  December  5,  1885. 

Reports  of  the  newly  planted  wheat  in  the 
United  Kiugdom  are  not  encouraging,  the 
Mark  Laue  Express  cabling  word  that  heavy 
rains  have  Hooded  the  country  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  the  wheat 
acreage  is  below  that  of  1884,  Young  wheat, 
however,  looks  strong  and  healthy.  The  mar¬ 
ked  for  wheat  has  been  heavy,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  continues  downward.  The 
large  stocks  in  this  country,  the  increasing 
quantity  afloat,  and  pressure  to  sell  by  foreign 
holders  are,  as  heretofore,  the  influences  most 
felt.  Russian  and  American  oats  have  gained 
from  6d,  to  Is,  per  quarter  from  the  preceding 
week,  and  beans  have  made  a  similar  advance, 
while  linseed  has  lost  about  6d .  per  quarter. 

The  growing  scarcity  and  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  price  of  broom  corn  are  causing  consider¬ 
able  uneasiness  among  the  manufacturers  of 
brooms  and  brushes.  Last  year  the  crop  was 
very  large  and  the  demand  light,  and  corn 
could  be  bought  for  from  two  to  five  cents  a 
pound.  This  year  the  crop  was  small.  The 
demand  for  manufactured  goods,  particularly 


for  export,  has  been  very  brisk  and  the  raw 
material  is  now  worth  from  eight  to  ten  cents 
a  pound,  an  advance  of  several  cents  within 
tbe  past  few  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  not  now  over  150  tons  of  corn  in  Schenec¬ 
tady.  Schoharie,  and  Montgomery  Counties 
in  this  State.  This  is  about  all  that  there  is  in 
the  State,  and  it  is  not  more  than  enough  to 
keep  tbe  Schenectady  shops  running  a  month. 
Chicago  dealers  and  speculators  have  bought 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  crop,  which 
was  also  light,  and  are  holding  it  back  for  a 
rise,  some  dealers  in  that  city  refusing  to  sell 
more  than  five  carloads  to  one  customer.  It 
is  predicted  that  the  price  will  soon  advance 
to  15  cents.  This  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  State  have  been 
compelled  to  get  their  supply  cf  corn  from 
the  West. 

Here  wheat  has  fluctuated  a  great  deal 
during  the  week,  with  a  downward  tendency 
nearly  everywhere,  until  yesterday,  when 
there  was  a  slight  reaction  due  to  expectations 
of  farther  trouble  in  the  Balkan  States  and  a 
severe  blizzard  in  the  Northwest. 

The  wheat  flour  market  continues  dull,  and 
buyers  for  export  are  about  as  indifferent  a9 
ever.  Prices  are  firmly  held,  but  sales  are 
checked.  The  stocks  of  flour  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  at  New  York  have  increased  59,510 
barrels,  the  bulk  of  which  increase  is  of  spring 
wheat  flour.  This  will  keep  well,  and  holders 
are  not  inclined  to  let  it  go  at  any  f  urther 
sacrifice  in  price.  Chicago  reports  that  by 
their  speculative  turn  in  shutting  down  the 
mills,  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  already 
made  over  $500,000. 

The  Indian  corn  market  has  been  stronger 
than  that  for  wheat,  This  was  supposably 
based  on  the  probable  scarcity  of  No.  2  corn 
(tbe  speculative  grade)  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  Jauuary.  Later  increases  in  the  vis¬ 
ible  supply  and  in  the  stocks  of  No.  2  corn, 
served  to  check  the  market,  which  became 
weaker,  declined  slightly,  and  then  advanced. 
On  Friday  corn  was  rather  quiet,  advancing 
near  the  close  on  fair  export  purchases. 

Oats  have  been  firmer  than  either  wheat  or 
corn.  The  visible  supply  declined  nearly  200,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  demand  for  delivery  at 
Chicago  has  tended  to  hold  oats  at  that  point. 
This  advances  prices  here  owing  to  the  firmer 
demand. 

The  somewhat  unexpected  decline  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hogs  at  packing  centers  brought 
about  a  firmer  feeling  and  an  advance  in  pri¬ 
ces.  But  exporters  did  not  respond,  except 
in  a  slight  degree  for  lard,  and  quotations 
went  off  again.  Receipts  of  hogs,  too.  became 
more  liberal,  and  the  reports  of  stocks  of 
hog  products  and  of  meats  on  hand  and  pro¬ 
duced  during  November  weakened  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

A  decrease  In  the  receipts  of  strictly  fancy 
butters  has  caused  a  reaction  upon  those 
grades.  Prices  have  advanced  a  cent.  In 
other  grades  this  improvement  has  been  felt, 
and  quite  a  fair  trade  has  been  transacted  at 
the  advance.  Butterine  has  sold  fairly  on  a 
basis  of  18  cents  for  finest  makes. 

Dec  .4.  Dec.  4,'  84 

Creamery,  new  choice  to  lauey  ...26(S23e.  28030c. 
State,  new  dairy  fancy . 21@2I  25@28 

There  "ot  the  least  improvement  in  the 
cheese  trade  and  depression  reigns  supreme. 
Prices  are  barely  supported  and  the  export 
demand  is  very  unsatisfactory  indeed. 

Dec.  4.  Deo.  4,  *84. 
Choice  fancy,  (ate  creamery.. 9*4<89}^c.  129f,@124<e. 

Seed-leaf  tobacco  manifested  somewhat 
more  activity  during  the  past  week. 

The  demand  for  low,  medium  aud  flno-medi 
urn  wooIb  continues  unchecked,  and  prices 
are  very  firm  with  an  upward  tendeucy.  The 
supplies  in  tbe  seaboard  markets  are  much 
reduced,  and  a  considerable  speculative  move¬ 
ment  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  situation  as  relates  to  these  kinds  is 
excellent.  With  regard  to  fine  fleeces  it  is  to 
be  said  that  the  demand  is  lighter  and  stocks 
relatively  large,  so  that  values  are  somewhat 
irregular,  though  no  general  fall  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Territory  wool  is  in  particularly 
light  stock  at  the  East.  The  California  clip  is 
still  held  too  high  to  meet  the  views  of  East¬ 
ern  buyers. 

Only  a  few  small  mills  are  running  Ht  Min¬ 
neapolis,  which  turn  out  only  2,300  barrels  of 
flour  a  day,  and  two  of  them  are  about  to 
stop.  The  output  last  week  was  73,870,  bar 
rels.  averaging  12,311  barrels  daily,  against 
142  651  barrels  fur  the  preceding  week,  aud 
94.710  barrels  for  the  corresponding  time  in 
1&84.  Receipts  of  wheat  for  the  week.  607,040 
bushels;  shipments.  222,320;  flour,  28,258  bar 
rels:  millstuff,  1.564  tons.  Wheat  in  store, 
6,025,250  bushels;  on  track,  I  500  Cars;  in 
store  in  Duluth,  2,947,  935  bushels;  at  St.  Paul, 
1,081,000.  _  _ 

Coughs  anil  Colds. -Those  who  are  suffering 
from  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should  try 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.— .Sold  («  boxes  —Adv. 

MARKET8  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  December  5,  1885 
CHIGAGO-Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  unchanged;  No.  2 
Bpring,  lc.  lower.  The  market  was  low  early 


in  the  week,  but  strengthened  towards  the 
end.  Corn,  lj^c.  lower.  Oats.  %c.  higher. 
Rye.  lc.  lower.  Barley,  lc.  lower.  Pork 
20c.  lower.  Cattle,  steady.  Sheep,  un¬ 
changed.  Hogs,  a  trifle  higher  on  most 
grades. 

Wrf  vr.— Active-  December.  8fltC087Hrv  .Tavunry, 

February.  M*>y.»  «»«4c  No.  2 

SprlQB  865fce-  V..  3  Aprluo,  fi7!4  F7UCO  No.  7,  Red  90c: 
Conn-Quiet  au<1  steady-  Cash,  t'c  Year.  Ftt^P^e. 
January  3S*<p&S«e-  May.Wti^  I’ We  Oats  Dull  Co«h. 
al  Wgr:  December,  at  29eeti9,H4c  -  ',«r.  at  S1W 

©82c  Rr* -Steady,  Vo.  2.  at  file  BARL1T  No  2, 
65066c.  PORK  -Quiet.  Cash.  Decem¬ 

ber.  <8  7 oc  .Tunuxrv  *0  6 ‘.©3  82V,-  February, 

May,  *’006010  cu  LARD — Steady  Cash. 
*P<m©60>W  December.  *5  97W~6  {ft  Jnnun-y.  •« ’0 
©6  121$:  February,  at  $6  m^h-XV  March,  at  *6  ?2W. 
BULMKATs.  Shoulders,  at  *3  Tivats  •  short  rib 
sides  nt  *4  Tim'S* "<">  shorr  clear  aides,  at  $*  10 
©5 15.  Oatti  b.  Market  steady  Exports  *4  65; 

cows  Hhd  mixed  tl  30*<i3  78-  sbvkors  *2  lows  »0:  feed¬ 
ers.  $7  400390 -Texan*.  *2  AU©"70.  SftEgr  Market  dull: 
Inferior,  $2a82d:  N  lives.  *2  00©8  30.  T<-xnns,  «1  500 

2  so.  ffuas -Market  lower-  Rough  mixed.  *3  teas  63: 
paettlug  aud  shipping.  $3  7O0$H  83;  light.  $S 3033  70; 
skip*.  $2  SO  38  SO 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  avo.  No.  2  red  wheat  is  J^c.  lower. 
Corn,  l%c.  lower.  Oats.  higher  Flax¬ 
seed,  unchanged.  Pork,  steady  Cattle, 
from  15o  to 25  cents  higher  Sheep,  steady. 
Hogs,  from  5c.  to  10  ceuts  higher. 

Rt.  T.nns  — Wheat. — Active-  No  Red.  cash.  94® 
94Mc;  December.  94  Vc  Jnrua-V,  aiTt"  •  Muv.  *1  OlVy. 
CoRv-Hleber.  Cash.  att5(.«86Vc  December.  34lbiw',4!yo; 
Janu-iry.  8n»e  May.  3'HMo .  Oats  -  Firm  No.  **  Mixed, 
cn.h.  2  »f'*2-'ci  December,  •  May,  ti^c  Rvg, 
higher  at  ">qe  barley— steady  al  "e«°0r,  Kuos— 
Steady  at  Fiat  Hbt:p. --Steady  n(  •’  12. 

Pork,  at  *9  25  Bulk  si  eats -Long  clear,  «t  *0  short 
rib  #4  float  o?  sbof  elenr,  *5  10  1,arp  Finn  at 
$6  0006  05  OATTLF.  Market  Steady  Fair  in  Choice 
Native  Shipping  Steers  43  75.- *5  is  Native  Butcher 
Steers  *3  2v3i4  21-  (trass  Tenth  Steers.  *-•  3n©.a  so. 
Sheep,  -  Common  to  medium,  *2©2  6n-  Fair  to  Choice, 
•V  75*3  Ml-  Lambs.  *'  3003  ip,  UnOH.- Light.  $3  55*  8  60: 
Packing.  r<  600  875-  Heavy.  #3  7308  90. 

Boston.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  new  corn  Is  ft  trifle  higher;  old 
from  lc.  to  4c.  lower.  Oats.  2c  higher. 
Rve,  steady.  Bran  about  50  c.  higher.  Hay 
and  straw  unchanged  Butter.  2c  higher  on 
some  grades,  all  others  unchanged.  Cheese, 
eggs  and  potatoes  unchanged. 

GRAtx.— Corn  —New  quoted  at  35052c,  per  bushel, 
an-1  old.  at  59c.©6‘ic.  V  bushel  as  to  quality.  Oats— 
Sales  of  No.  1  white  «nd  barley  at  H04'o  Vo  2. 
white.  41o:  No.  3  White  V  liushel  4lle,  aud  mixed 
37040c,  per  bushel  ns  to  quality.  Small  sales  of 
Rve  at  «T'»T0c  b  bushel.  Oran  Is  linn  at  *17181  for 
AVmtcr  and  «1K"0  *  ton  for  Spring.  Fine  Feed 
and  Middlings  nt  417022  per  ton  Oot'on  Seed  Meal, 
*2*50  on  the  snot,  nnl  *21  73  per  ton  to  arrive. 
Hay  and  Straw.— The  market  for  Iluy  Is  firm  at 
*19®$30  *  ton,  for  choice  and  fanc.v  ti,  f.*ls  for 
fair  to  lined,  for  fine,  and  *13© $i'  for 

pnoratid  damaged:  We  tern  choice,  Sl>Vf>n-  do. fair  to 
good,  $14  00  *  13 ijn.  Rve  srraw  lx  held  at  *17.at9'8  for 
choice,  nnd  til  00® til 3  IP  for  common  to  good. 
Swale  tiav  at  *1V*12  per  ton.  Oftt  straw  at  83  no 
©AlOno  per  ton.  VnomirK.-BlTTKTi  Northern 
erenmery.  Choice  to  extra  at  2Se©38e  per  ix,  nnd 
good  to  choice  Snnimer  '7 ©T-’c:  Wcxteru  creamery, 
2202'e,  for  choice  io  extra  Northern  d»trv?1©27c, 
for  Vermont  extra.  13019c.  tor  eholce,  and  U-aiBc, 
per  ft  for  fair  to  good  W extern  dairy  t'/v»t3e.  for 
choice-  nnd  llvaiMe.  for  fair  re  good  imitation  eream- 
prv  at  14013c  fnrgood  teoxlra  ladle  packed,  bgaile, 
per  tb,  for  choice,  chicksk  New  Y>-rk,  choice  to 
extra  9© 84ft-  common  to  geod.  Vermont, 

choice  to  extra,  “ty  gfltte  common.  r.xrVr-  Western 
common  t.-  extrn,  40‘U<>c.  Rage  at  lb71 12c  t'.OGS  — 
Cone  and  near-bv.  at  '.'9a»y  Eastern  extras,  at 
?«c  do.  firsts,  at  35©7*e:  Northern  fresh,  at  260 
27<y  Western  fresh,  at  23ii'’Ac ■  Provincial.  r’S02*c: 

Brans  Choice  Northern  ’’and  picked  pen.  m  9190, 
per  bushel  do,  do.  New  York,  at  *l«O0l  HS-  do,  do, 
screened,  at  *1  4001  75-  medium,  choice,  at  *1.850 

I. 9(3-  do,  screened,  si  >1  FVai75  yellow  eves,  Im¬ 
proved,  >i7n©i75  do.  choice  flat-,  $1*II®1  '0.  Red 
kldnays,  $2  000210  Canada  peas,  s3c0$n»i  per 
bnxbel  for  common  to  choice,  itreen  Pen* -North¬ 
ern.  socan  UO:  do.  Weste-n  nt  1 1  20at  23.  Potatoes 
range  nt  4i)c,05Se.  per  bushel,  as  to  qunllty. 

BBIOHTOS  CATTLE  M  VIIKKT. 

Prices  for  butchers'  cat'le  ranged  from  $150  to 
$6  25  per  KM  pounds  live  weight  The  demand  for 
exports  have  been  light  for  the  week  past, 

Sheep  und  Lambs- Rheep  from  lq.c,  to  tkc.  Lambs 
from  4c.  to  50c.  per  pound,  live  weight,  landed  at 
the  vards  . 

Veal  Calves- From  2c,  to  6'«\  per  pound,  live 
weight,  <>r  from  «l  SO  to  *7  ini  per  head. 

more  P|g«  Prices  for  small  pigs  ranee  from  5c,  to 
file,  per  pound,  live  weight,  or.  from  it  hu  to  $6  '0  per 
head 

Swine— Western  fat  bogs  are  costing  butchers  3*1 
04  0c.  per  pound,  live  weight,  landed  at  the  slaughter 
houses. 

«»» - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nxw  York.  Saturday  December  5,  1885 
State  of  the  Market  —  Ah  coni  pared  with  cash 
prices  last  week.  Flour  Is  unchungevL  Whem—  No  2 
Red  lc.  lower  Vo.  3  Rod  44c  lower  Cos k.  ungraded 
4c  lower-  Vo  8,  Sc  lower,  Oats  No  3  Mixed  Me 
higher  Vo.  2,  Uc,  higher.  LIKASs.-Stendy .  Pork. 
120c.  higher.  Dresseu  Hous,  »<■•,  higher  Butter, 
Chkksk  nnd  Kuos,  sternly  I'mu.Tiiv  0c.  to  *4C. 
lower,  except  on  best  "near  by."  i’otton  Un¬ 
changed.  Fruit  Unchanged  Potatoes  Best  lots, 
1*  c,  higher.  The  colder  weather  has  brought  In 

large  shlnmcnts  of  wesb-rn  poultry  The  quOlly  Is 
fair  and  trade  brl«k.  The  grain  nmrket  1*  decidedly 
unsettled  Prices  vary  le  10  7c  every  •  nv  There 
Is  good  demand  for  bennx.  nnd  trade  Is  active.  The 
lari  mnrket  follows  the  West  At  premnt.  trade  Is 
dull  wtlh  pTUms  7c  to  'c  below  those  of  last  week. 
Fruit  Is  fairly  a  live.  Oran  berries  hold  thetr  prices 
rentnrknblv  well  particularly  on  bo“t  lots,  Apoles 
are  tilpuilfnl.  with  pr'ees  well  held  'Cars  and 
grapes  a'loiit  gone  Malagas  plenty  nt  10c.  to  12c,  per 
pound,  f  led  fm'is  are  dull  w'th  prices  much  the 
same.  There  will  be  l'l  lie  ehr  nee  while  tr*  -di  fruits 
are  plentiful  The  only  firmness  in  the  b  it  ter  mar¬ 
ket  Js  fouudln  best  grades  Total  r  cclnto  Tor  the 
wcck.  28.445  pkes  The  cheese  market  Is  overrun  at 
present,  t9.n«*.  pkgs.  being  received  during  the  week. 
There  Is  a  very  slight  Increase  on  best  grades  of  eggs: 

II, «98pkgs  received. 

Flocr  meal  and  fkko  Flour  Quotations:  Fine 
$2  M'2>8  IV  Superfine,  *3  2003  5ii;  Extra  NO.  2,  *3  400 
a  35-  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  *3  ?'©  I  30:  Good  to 
Choice  Kxrrn  Wrutern,  *4  0005  65  Comm  m  lo  Fair 
FxtrH  Obto.  *3 1'kiiS  HO  Good  *3  9004  2*1:  'Jnod  'o 
Choice.  *4  25a.*  Jti:  Common  Extra  Minnesota.  *3  40<a 

3  65:  clear.  $t  1004  ‘0-  rye  mixture.  4UKWM85; 
straight,  $t  5005  ini-  patent  tl,!H)05  65-  baker's  extra, 
$1100  4  75:  81.  Lonls  common  to  fair  extra.  «34"03 80; 
fair  to  good  $3  -5  n4  75:  good  to  very  choice,  $4  800 
5fiO:  Patent  winter  Wheat  extra  m  $1  400  5  60: 
Cltv  Mill  extrn  for  Went  Indies  *4«5'J49S;  South 
America,  $19Vft5  0.  BoPTHEB*  PLODS  -  Common  to 
good  extra.  $3  6004  05  good  to  ohob'c  do,  nt  $4  100 
5  50  Ryk  fLoOU  Superfine,  nt  B'tWtBS'O,  latter 
for  very  choice.  Buck wiikav  Flour  at  $I90,»215. 
Co  ft  *  Meal.- Brand' wine,  *12*.  Yellow  Western 
*2  9110*73.  KKKO-For  60  lbs.  average  at  Titv  SOc- 
ft1  H'S,  average  ai  Hi's  w2Mc  middlings  at  s,3®9;e,  and 
sharps  at  $101  05.  Rye  Feed  at  *16  511017. 

Drain. —  Wheat.—  Ungrudcd  Spring,  quoted  at  80e; 


pisrcUanfoujs 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  gave  her  Caatoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatoria, 
When  sho  becamo  Misti,  she  clung  to  Caatoria, 
When  eho  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ONLY  PBRS^ 
POWER  CUTTER 
\U  AMERICA 

HI 


&  fodder; 


WIND 

ENGINE 


The  Lifhiest,  Strongest 
and  Cutest  Reculeted  Wind 
Engjn*  In  t6o  world.  Send 
for  Olreul»r«  to  the 


ALt.  WORMW;  PARTS 


WANTED 


We  AIM  mAnnfbttcre  Xcrgc.  Be.y<gw,Twto»  Bbidere,  Sttw  f 
Wlm,  fleet,  Mttrelon,  Peed  Uttw  A  Oueier,  Hud  A  P; 
Cere  Bheilen,  &nta  Drill*,  An.  Send  for  EUutruM  Ctttu 
and  Prloe  Idit.  B.  «.  lasarafiT.B  Jt  *PW.  »<K«ruet. 


lltuatlons  proc 
end  for  circular.  9  W 


LADIES  AN1>  GENTLEMEN  who 


UMYKKSAL 

BATH. 


Easiest  Riding  Vehicle  made.  Rides 
with  one  person  as  two  The  Springs  Icngtl 
shorten  according  to  the  weight  they  carry. 

well  adapted  to  routth  country  rom 
fine  drives  of  cities.  Manufactured  andt 

all  leading  Carnage  Builders  and  Dt 


49,063  head,  against  41,463  head  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  time  last  week  Ohio  sh  ep,  93  ft,  at  Sdfc-  do, 
76  n>,  at  SWc:  Michigan  do,  66  ft,  at  3$6C'OhloLambs, 
63ft,at5tsc-  Western  Sheep,  96  ft,  at  7Uc:  do.  96  ft, 
nt  3V<,C’  Kentucky  sheep  and  Lambs  86tt,  at  3A$e: 
statp  lambs.  61  ft,  nt  i‘s,e  Onnnda  do.  85  ft,  at  6c; 
Pennsylvania  Sheep,  81  ft.  at  8)40;  Pennsylvania 
lambs,  «4  ft,  at  *e. 

Hoos.  Total  receipts  for  six  days  46,656  bead 
against  ifi.336  bead  for  >be  same  time  last  week. 
Kentucky  pigs.  12 ,  ft,  at  JI  M. 


THE  POULTRY  MOHTHLT 

Conducted  by  T.  M.  Ferris. 


Best  Magazine  of  Its 
kind.  91.25  per  year. 
— Sample  copies,  12c. 
Address  FERRIS  PUBLISHING  CO 
481  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  1*. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  (lie  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
whieii  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  tho  mon  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  applv  to 
i  THE  JDANA  WINDMJfLL  CO., 

1  r  okiisvks.  Mass.,  ft.  8.  » 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

ICO  ACRP.S. 

Address  F.  D.  BENEDICT,  North  Wilton, 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

RICHMOND  rrimr 
CHAMPION  rtNut 


MACHINE 


B^HSO  Bidden  Xante, etc. Perfumed  Curds*  Prize 
■■  10c.  CLLN  1U.N  BROS,  CUntonvUle,  Conn. 

IT  DIVC  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stnmps.  Sam 
I  ‘  r  A I  o  oies  free.  J,  M.  Mitten  St  Co  .  Cleveland.  O 


ar  th0  h?ad  °Y  ftl1  wire  and  picket  mn 
thi  n?"«tfor  fence  in  the  field,  bein 

n ,  f .s'1  of c' ’ m  I? 1  f‘  l  e .  Simple,  speedy  and  easily  Ope 
ir*£{n1i!LhaviP*  the  most  P<*ftect  tension  devlci 
It  will  weave  in  any  kiml  of  pickets  from  ope  t 
1 Iu-.bes  wide,  easily  twisting  u  No  8  wire,  an 
making  a  .fence  that  nosH-rk  will  break  down  at 

ft? Hmrn  Mhl  cenfN  a  roil  I’omnlete.  Works U 
or  clown  hill  or  on  a  levpl  equally  well  keecin 
pickets  perpendicular.  Light  and  easily  bamflei 

««« Fre,ry  farmer  can  afford  t 
own  one.  \\  rite  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGBICULTUR’LCO.  Richmond, Ini 


SULKY. 


ft,  Buy  the  Best. 


EUREKA 


THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “IMPERIAL" 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 


EQUITPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 
rET'tER3  *  WREeL8. 


1500  to  4000  FLLT 

of  lumber  c.n  be  cut  lu  a  day  Built  In  a  first-class 
manner.  The  Beat  .Ylill  made.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  in  use.  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
bare  the  best  Mills  of  larger  s  ies,  Portable  and 
Stationary.  Send  for  circular  R 

LANE  «5c  BODLEY  CO.,  „ 

Cor.  John  and  Water  St.*.,  Cincinnati ,  O. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES. 

OVER  jnn  non  _  in  USE. 


0< 

ra 

12 

o. 


The  Belle  City 

Feed  &  Ensilap 

CUTTER. 

The  best  Feed  cutter  in  the 
world.  Write  to  u*  for  a  cir¬ 
cular  aa  ’  address  f  local 
ngcn»  nnforc  you  buy  and 
you  will  never  regret  it. 
Belle  Ci»>  MM  'a.  Co., 
BoClNK,  WIS. 


MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILRING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS. 


8END  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  enff*.  Established  1345. 

Mo.  'DO  Washington  Si„  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  \\m  TO  KNOW 

1,001 1  mportant  tilings  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  tho  human  body  and  Its  curious  organs. 
Howli/e  is  perpetuated,  health  set  red.di  sense  Induced 
Jloic  to  avoid  pitfalls  of  ipnvi'aneeand  indiscretion. 
How  to  apply  Home-Cure  t»  alt  forms  of  disease. 
How  to  cun  Croup.Olti  Eye*,  Rupture,  Ph  imosis,  etc.. 
Howto  mah .  be  No  pin/  in.  iniirriapei;  .’or  v  price  babies 

tiniircfe*  mmm 

Murray  Hill  rub.  Co.,  1 29  E.  2Stli  st„  New  York. 


These  tubes  are  made  of  white  metal,  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  solid  silver  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  spring  and  Lend,  while  we  sell  them  at  one 
quarter  the  price.  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

If  your  local  agricultural  stores  do  not  keep  them,  send  direct  to  us.  We  mail  them,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

SINGLE  TUBES,  25c.  each.  FIVE  TUBES  *1.00.  Send  for  circulars. 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWFJZilj,  MAS  IS. 

Dealers  in  Seeds  and  Farmer's  Requisites. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


JACKSON  ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON  WORKS. 

Iron  Work  kinds  for  Buildings. 

Office  315  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

STABLE  FITTINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 


cn  rbromo  or  25  Hlddpn  name  Caros,  name  on,  lhc 
vfU  Samples  &  t-run-.le.  Crown  Ptg.Co.  Northford.Ct 


TRE  VICTORY  FEB  MILL  IMPROVED. 


cnr_  jj  The  only 
mill  that 
Is  a  com¬ 
plete  sue- 
ce«s  In 
grinding 
a,  m  corn  and 
.  /r\  I  cob  to- 
[til  nether. 
AT/  a  and  also 
•  grind -all 
kinds  of  small 
grain  Strong, sim¬ 
ple  and  dura’  le. 
Made  In  3  sizes, ea 
pad  ty  stow  bvi.V 
hoar.  Warrant  d 
tnevoy  resoect. 
For  circulars  ad- 
fdress 

Tiios.  Robkrts 
Springfield,  O 


«l fJD  THKSJS  FJfT'. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Riding  than  ordi 
nary  Plow  with  Driver  Walking  Turns 
square  corner  without  baching. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
simple  !u  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  ludispen- 
sab.e  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKHART  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hll  I  fcUwiO>;om»ke*3  ,  l»,  c<i»ilv»t  thei 

I  own  ho.  -.  Work  «nthv  m»il.  Nu  T.u-,1  Asking.  AJJres: 
irilh  srimi|..  Crown  Mtg.  Co.,  *91  Yiuu  St.,  Ctn'tl,  O 


EFFEl'S  improved 


E  L  Putney,  Brontwooo.  N  Y 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BUCHER,  GIBBS  4  CO.,  CANTON,  0.  I 


HE  E 

LOW 


ted  to  i 
I  to  $* 
:  SHE1 


No.  1  Northern,  97}£c;  Ungraded  Winter  Red.  85092c: 
No,  2  Red,  at  9 'C:  No.  3  Red,  at  91c  No.  2  Red  for 
December,  939*  4946f>c:  do.  for  January,  9‘44'a96Mc; 
do.  for  February.  ifTicaStUe.;  do.  for  March.  99* 
937^!  do.  for  A  irl',  S*  U0W«l  (W  do.  May.  41  0?W 
®$l  03to-  do,  for  June,  $1  ihi3S4  "1  do,  for  August. 

*1'35  UYK  Wes rem.  at  6».»«fii"  Stntc.  at  fi7ia.«9Uc: 


*105  Rvk  Western,  at  6t. Stntc,  nt  STawsivc: 
Baulky  Chev  dlcr,  *1  fid  Fancy  Six  i.owod  State, 
90c.  CORN.- Rejected,  'lOL.c  Ungraded  Mixed,  50a» 
54c  No  3.  48’, ug4A)4e  steamer  Mixed,  4  •4<<a49'/o 
No.  2  W  A'v!«fc:  N  >.2  White,  51c  Low  mixed,  6««o; 
No  2  .Mixed  tor  December,  do.  rorJnnu 

ary.  mi  t.iiAgo:  do.  for  Fct>ninry,  fs  -itiiCic  do.  for 
Muy,  48 refine.  Oats. -No.  s  Mixed  35c.;  No.  2,!6K«a 
H’Hc.:  No.  1,  at  35c-  No  3  While,  at  3;-V'»37Wc:  No  2, 
S8‘V'»39e,  Mixed  Western,  aS.iHTc  Wlilte  Western, 
at  •tlrtMBo  5Vhlie  Stntr.at  H9«4Ue:  No.  2  Mixed  for 
Deecmber,  at  <vtf,  <35»ic:  do.  for  Jannary,  at  36*4x6 
•»J4c.;  do.  for  February,  37)4  <*3i^4e. 

Bbanh.  ouotatuuis  are:  Marrows,  at  m  80:  me¬ 
diums,  *1  si  I-  ocu,  ur  *175;  red  klUftoy,  at  <2  25,  for 
cholec  white  Kidney,  at  ti  for  choice. 

Pkak.  Orcon  are  quoted  at  *1 15@l  20;  Canada  at 
■  n@i5}6e.  In  bond. 

Provision — Pobk — Quotations  are:  Mess,  *9  8714 
for  uninspected  *9  8754010  25  for  Inspected;  family 
mess,  *11  uu/oii  m);  dear  nark.  *i2W*i8tX):  Extra 
prime,  *8  50<i9  Rfkh--CU>' Extra  India  mes«.  «17 
2*4»00i  extra  do,  bbl.  *iuu<j  packet,  *11  Otia.arj  t»i  in 
bbl-  family,  at  *vz  ixialSUO.  Bkks  Hams,  *10  60®1700. 
Cn'r  Mba's  Flcfc'cd  bellies,  12ft  average,  at  -'e: 
T.UUOft  Smoking  Bellies,  6!vc;  eOujilckfed  bams,  ut  8>4c, 
do.  shoulders,  at  IV4  4  V;  smoked  do, 

Slcklefl  ham",  8‘4'ftht«e;  soiokcd  hams,  9S,c<&  tie. 

.ibouss  Lone  dear  lb  New  York,  544c,  for  Western 
delivery.  Long  clear,  e  short  clear,  5  isc  Dressed 
H»us-Cltr  Heavy  to  light,  5a5|*e  nigs,  at  S’sSc. 
Lakd  Defcriitier.  6.34c:  .fnnnary,  (1. 42a 6*4 tc  Febru¬ 
ary  fi.5i)<a6  5lc:  Starch  6*5M.j»fi  file:  April,  fl.65&6.66c: 
Muy.  tt,73dfi.i4c;  Refined  Couuuenl,  tt.65c;  South 
Auiorlcau  ill  7tft7.0sc 

Rtittbr  -srate  Creamery  at  27e®28c:  Western  do: 
24 <426 e:  Elgin  do,  2S«j3Pc  State  dairy,  half  firkins 
tubs,  17.^ 2.U:  .  Western  factory.  7stl3c  ,  Imitation 
creamery,  I4(ai9e:  Western  dairy,  I2<ai7c. 

Ciikksk. -State  at  ?@9!ve:  Night  Skims,  at  6<3T*vc; 
Western  flat,  74i  <*9'4c 

Eons.  State  at  .7ia24c  Canadian,  at  2’<a24c:  West¬ 
ern.  26 <cf7 c  LI  lied  State,  20(*20l^c:  do,  Western,  190 
20t<ic..  do.  Canada,  19020c. 

Lave  FonLTBV  apnng  chickens,  near-by,  7<39e:  do, 
Wcstern,6<t7c-  fowls.  Jersey,  State  and  Pennsylvania 
per  ft.  at  8c;  do.  Western,  at  7<<*3c:  turkeyg,  per  n>, 
9i<aI0c:  ducks.  Wosb'rn,  per  pair.  Coa75o:  geese. 
Western,  tier  pair  at  *t  254*1  62;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
at  25030c. 

Dbkssrd  PorrLTuy. — Turkey*.  15016«  for  Phlla 
delphla,  I5®16c,  for  State,  and  13®itc,  for  western: 
obicseiis,  Ftatunelpblfl,  Iftrgc  »  ft.  at  lie,  do,  small, 
*  ft  2.<rl3c  do.  Western,  scalded,  9<#<Uei  do,  State, 
10 'i  1c,  fowls  Flit  adclnlilu,  prlmtvO  Mlc  do.  Jersey, 
lOAllc  State  and  western,  at  9c  aonnbs.  wbita.  x> 
nos  *2  5o  do  'i*.rh,  o*'r  do».  #\70i  qnall,  prime  per 
dox.  at  *2®*2  iu-  do,  Inferior,  per  do*,  *1  d«*t  75. 

Ua'mk  -Woodcock,  f  pair,  buonlxe  pnrtrl iges. 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  ebotro,  per  pair,  Wlci«*b  do, 
Ohio  and  nlctngan.  prime,  per  pair,  nt  T  f<4"i  e.:  do.. 
Minnesota  and  eastern,  per  pair,  ac,i  grouse,  per 
pair,  prime,  dry,  at  80c  ■»» t ‘Al-  English  snipe-  west¬ 
ern,  per  do*.,  at  «1  25081  50;  wild  ducks,  canvas 
back,  per  pair,  «t  *2 254*2 60  wild  duck"  do.  red¬ 
head.  per  pair,  ai  750,^*100:  do  mallard,  western, 
per  pair,  at  511  »."0c..  do  teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair, 
nt  40 mile  do.  wood,  nt  35041'c.  do  common  per  patr, 
atvrv03i'c  venison  -<hort  sadd'es,  choice,  per  ft,  at 
13014c  do,  whole  deer,  at  »0loc,  rabbits,  per  pair, 
at  40«4Tu. 

Cotton. -The  quo'ttlons  according  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  classification  are  as  follows: 

New 

Orleans  Texas. 
Uplands,  and  Gulf. 


Ordinary .  .  6  13-16 

8t rlct  Or  llnary . 

Good  Ordinary  .  8  3-16 

Btrlct  Good  Ordinary .  S44 

Low  Middling .  9 

Strict  Low  Middling .  9M 

Middling .  9  7-16  96s  9H 

Good  MU,  ’“ng  .  9  13-16  10  10 

Strict  God  ”‘"i[ .  1(1  1-16  104*  U»4 

ailddllng  Fa..  10  7-16  109*  109* 

Fair  .  1-16  11*  11* 

3a  *-d. 

Good  Ordinary... .  69<J  |  Low  Middling.... 

Strict  Good  Ord..  7  5-16  I  Motdlmg .  87* 

Fresh  Kanrs.— San  Bias eocoanuts.  *to.  Apples— 
KlnObbl,  *2»2  25-  Jo  ounce.*)  bbl,* I  50a  I  75  Fall  pip 
pin,  18  bbl,  *1  00  el  50  Baldwin,  per  bt»L  *’  254*1  ,5; 
Greening,  per  bbl,  at  *1  I’Jdil  >0.  Dour*  Duchess, 
4"  keg,  *2;  Vicar, do,  bbl,  **iitla2  5o,  Reiirrc  Claligi-au, 
Vk  g,  *2  SitiaNtW  Bonrre  d’Atijou,  per  keg  at  4200. 
Grapes-Cotnwba,  6a6we.  V  ft.  In  baskets-  Isabella, 
SitwIC,*  ft.  1  ran  berries— Cape  Cod,  cnolcc,  per  bid, 
nt  *•  owrj*,  mi-  <io  fancy,  per  bbl,  at  *Aiki«i«6>5 
do,  good  to  prime,  do.  do.  *4  5005  25  do,  Ugh!  eolored, 
do.  *4<s  g4  50.  do,  choice  ?  crate,  «1  75<-2  do,  fair  to 
goo  1.  per  crate.  »1  '-o<<» I  62.  Florida  Oranges— Choice, 
*2  240s:  do.  inferior,  *1  ML12.  Florida  Lemons,  *3  25 
03  75  for  cnolcc.  anti  #2  500.3  for  fair 

Dr  urn  FuniTR,  The  following  art*  fhe  quots- 
tlens  Apple*-  —  Fancy  r.vaporatrtri,  new.  at 
tiktc,  Choice,  7'4074vc  fancy  North  1  arollns  slleed, 
new,  tiantio  choice  do.,  nt  3Hjc  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  quarters,  at  70R«c.  Peaches— Peeled  North 
Curolma,  choice,  ul  10 'Site  do.  fancy,  nt  12313c,  do. 
extra  fancy,  at  13c  *t4<:  :  Georgia,  choice  new,  at 
1UC.0UC;  do  prime  pew,  at  '/^c  ,  uupe  le  i 
halves,  at  3Lt0.s4iic  un peeled  quarters,  ut  30:0*0; 
Delaware  evaporated,  peeled.  24025c-  Choice  pitted 
cherrto*.  H.'tvaUe  evaporated  raspberries,  at  19 
020c:  «un-driert  do.  I7c0l8c.  Blackberries— Prime, 
84*c.  Wborfldberrles.  TtyutSc. 

Pbancts  —  Quoted  at  -1960496c.  for  best  hand 
picked,  and  108140.  tor  farmers’ grades. 

Hat  asp  ■•tkaw.  The  quotations  are  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  Hay,  nt  <5c  good,  at  83<a-.«ic  .  medium,  at  8tK»"5o 
shipping  grades.  *0,»;5c  ;  clover  mixed  lit  isaBOc  ; 
Strmv-So,  1.  Ryo  Straw,  S5c.:  short  rye  straw,  at 
60470c-  oat,  "-0  -  Gin- 

Rice. — Quoted:  Common  and  Inferior  nt  sas^c.- 
low  fair  tii  fmr  at  4140414c;  good  to  prime  ut  5®5?gc: 
choice,  none 

Skkps  Clover  Is  quoted  nominally  at  90994c. 
Timothy  Is  dull;  quoted  at  *19002.  Linseed  uomt. 
ual. 

Sooab.— The  quotations  nre  B'slr  HcflnlnR.  5  7-Hc, 
965  Centrifugal,  6  1  -  tic  Molasses  Suaa-s.  15*05440: 
Cut,  H*-  Crushed,  7H,c,  Cubes,  sj*c:  Powdered,  67*0 
7'4*e.:  Granulated.  69*0  Mould  “A."  ti^c-  Confec¬ 
tioners’  ‘’A,’’  6  R 16 <«,69(,c  Standard  *A."  8140:  Oft 
“A”  6c:  White  Extra  ”C,”  '7*c:  Extra  ”C”  5,4v059»c. 
,4C,”  54*i#i9*c  Yellow.  49|®54*C- 

Tallow.  Prime  city, quoted  at  49t047*e. 

Vkoktablits, -The  following  are  the  quotations 
for:  Potatoes— Lung  Isluud  Rose,  hulk,  p  bbl, 
*2  IS'0'2  25  New  York  Rose,  *1  25<0l  5b‘  Jersey 
Rose,  *12Vai  5u:  liui  bank  StatP,  *1  50«tl  75-  Peerless 
Jersey  *12501511.  Sweet  potatoes,  Virginia.  I1MI 
02  per  bbl.  Cuhbagc*,  per  H5),  *4  *5.  Onions,  Yellow 
per  bbl,  ni  *2  750830,1  do,  ted  per  bbl,  *2  50u*3i0 
Turnips  -  Ru'sia,  per  barrel,  at  Wc.<t75e.  Marrow 
squash,  per  bbl,  at  SOOt;  Hubbard  Squash,  p  bbl,  75c. 
Cuiibfiowt-r,  per  bid,  at  Si  5008  ill, 


7  7-16  7  7-16 

896  89* 

8  13-16  8  13-16 

9  3-16  9  3-16 


LIVE!  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  Youk,  December  5, 1885. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  11,710  head 
agalust  8,608  bead  Tor  (be  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Total  shipment s  for  the  week  were ',179  live 
ca'tlc,  11,476  quarters  jf  beef.  25  live  sheep  aud  1,150 
cai  ca»i*e6  of  uiutt<  n.  Muuy  small  and  trashy  steers 
and  cows  arc  offered.  Them-  Hud  slow  sale.  Clnelu 
uatl  Steers,  1,243  ft,  at  *580-  do  i.'.’-l  ft-,  at  *5  25;  Oxen, 
1«.*U'4  it-,  *4  15  Stags,  I.46U  ft,  at  3Wo-  Chicago  steers, 
I, '51  ft,  *4  5  do,  1,1  in  ft,  *4 40  Virginia  do.  HOT  ft, 
$150  Mixed  We  imi  Steers.  1,1 12  ft,  *5  Or  do  1,157 
ft.  *47"  Ohio  do  MSI  ft,  fill.)  do.  ,2s;  «t,  *5  40; 
Hulls,  1,540  ft.  $3  BRftt  Stute  steers.  ,iH<  ft.  *4  45  do. 
Mss  ft  84  in  state  Oxen,  lextrn).  l.stS  ft.  *6411 
do, ’,6«7  ft,  ri'io  cows  extra)  1,541  ft .  *6  to-  do.  1,462 
ft  at  84  SO  Oxou,  1.6  0  ft,  C  Ohio  steers,  1,84  ’  ft,  *>  90 
Indian  do,  1. 21.6  ft.  *4  4‘>-  do,  1  231  ft,  *i  25  Pittsburg 
Cows  i,05a  ft,  3>*e  no,  i,l‘40  ft,  *3  10  Bull,  1,  (hi  ft, 
nt  89»C. 

Calves.  Ora«sers  287  ft,  2J4c-  Fed  Calves,  221  ft, 
at  live  Veals.  16' ft ,  at  7V*v  Grassers,  215  ft,  at  2e; 
Grasser sand  Fed  Oulves,  300  ft,  at  2*40;  Yearlings, 
544  ft,  at  *2  10. 

Sbbgp  and  Lambs.— Total  Receipts  for  six  days, 


A\~|diacksniitliing  t°hs  FARM 

Save  Time  and  Money  by  using 

/$VIOr\  HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

gg$  FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

r,j.  4  1  Foe  $20. 

ySj  Larger Sl»e  Slagle  Forge  S1.0. 

- -T  Blacksmiths’Tools,  Hand  Drills, 4c. 

- ^  HOLT  IVTF’C  CO. 

- VI  .5  Central  Wnr.  Cleveland,  O. 


#%  nA  111(1  The  meet  beaut!* 
I  K  11  fl  IV  fuland  finest  toned 
U  1 1  U  M  II  V  in  the  world.  Low 
•  ■  1  ’  price*,  easy 

payment.  Send  for  Catalogue,  ^id  Iress 

Weaver  Organ  &  Piano  Co„Yp^ 


Tilarlboro  Raspberry,  Cister  Prolific  and  PbuoH- 
kee/isie  tied  Grapes.  Send  for  description  and  price 

10  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  iJk  SON,  Murlboro,  N.  Y. 


LEGS  &  ARMS, 

(ahtlftctal) 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET. 

Tbo  Most  Na’.-a:a!,  CcmfCTUtl#*  Sea>i», 
Thotmmnls  in  Daily  T  sc. 
Now  ?ito:ts  i  Imporui*.  fcaprowtaiets, 
I  U.  S.  Gov't  Manufacturer. 

IIL  Pamphlctol  160  Pages  SEN1"  FREE. 

A.  A.  MARKS. 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


U.S.  STANDARD 

JONES 

O  F 

3INCHAMT0N 


M  Writing : A. /nur;5f 
I  w  by  mall  or  porvoimlly. 
ed  *1)  pupils  when  competent.  ■ 

3.  CHAFFEE,  0»we<o.  N  Y. 

5  TO N 

WAGON  SCALES, 

Lnjd  L«T*r*.  Si*el  Bc*HDf*,  Btmm 
Ttr*  Bcaiti  aud  Be  Am  Box. 


JONES  h«  pays  lB«  — for  fr*« 
Prict  Lift  luoiitlno  cbla  paper  end 

JOHES  OF  IINOHAMTON, 
Blnglmnuou*  N.Y. 


—  ►»  Ont*nnUI  Award, 
2  Mednl  and  Diploma, 
•S  lumintt  Jui  worW. 

^  *i  Retail. 


Vapor  xnd 

freFh,  Mineral  ^ 


Old  Balb*  Reaewed. 


Bend  for  ClrouUri.  E.  J.  KNOWITON,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fox  i\)t  guutig. 


E  must  have  all  the* 
bean  reports  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  We  have 
received  quite  a 
number  already  and 
some  of  them  are 
very  good.  Re¬ 
member  there  is 
one  month 

more. 


Read  what  “Horti- 
cola”  says  about  our 
department.  Of 
course  we  will  take 
him  in.  I  am  sure 
that  every  cousin  will  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Shall 
we  “make  it  unanimous?”  I  think  so.  Now  let 
us  consider  “Horticola”  a  Cousin,  and  if  he 
does  not  write  his  two  letters  every  year, 
Uncle  Mark  will  know  what  to  do.  I  wonder 
what  he  is  going  to  do  next  Spring.  It  is 
something  nice  I  kuow.  We  can  hardly  wait 
to  find  out  what  it  is. 


It  is  a  good  time  now  to  begin  to  think 
about  our  Christmas  presents.  What  are  you 
going  to  get  for  your  friends?  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  give  little  presents  at  Christmas. 
Don’t  try  to  get  costly  presents.  Something 
that  you  can  make  yourself  will  be  much 
nicer  than  many  of  the  valuable  things  we  see 
in  the  stores.  Christmas  is  not  the  time  for 
trying  to  see  bow  much  money  we  can  spend, 
but  it  is  the  time  for  showing  our  good  will. 
Let  us  all  remember  that  this  year. 


and  to  night  the  old  inclination  -seems  to  come 
back  to  me.  So,  then,  as  this  is  a  farmers’ 
paper,  perhaps  the  farmers’  little  boys  would 
like  the  song  of 

THE  DINNER  HORN.  • 

O!  the  sailor  loves  the  sounding  sea 
And  the  winds  that  wildly  blow. 

And  the  bird-songs  In  the  greenwood  tree, 

The  poet  loves,  1  know. 

For  me,  I  love  the  song  to  hear 
Of  the  lark  at  early  morn: 

But  ilie  sweetest  song  to  the  farmer’s  ear, 

Is  the  song  of  the  Dinner  Horn. 

A  battle  march  for  the  soldier  free, 

Or  the  call  or  the  trumpet  clear. 

And  the  rapid  tramp  of  the  cavalry 
The  soldier  loves  to  hear. 

But  sweet  to  the  farmer’s  wearied  soul: 

While  he  plows  toe  rustling  corn. 

Is  the  sound  that  comes  In  the  noon  tide  lull— 
'Tls  the  song  of  the  Dinner  Horn! 

Ask  your  papa  if  this  is  not  true.  Can  you 
blow  the  shell  dinner  horn?  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can.  I  used  to  do  it,  and  the  blast 
would  nearly  knock  me  down. 

To  change  the  subject:  Do  you  love 
flowers,  children?  Have  you  a  garden?  In 
the  Spring  and  Summer,  do  you  love  to  plant 
and  sow  seeds,  and  hoe  and  rake  and  train  the 
lovely  flowers?  What  are  your  favorites?  The 
morning  glory  and  the  rose  are  mine.  And 
that  reminds  me: 

a  rose,  a  rose,  a  lovely  rosel 
There's  not  a  flower  so  sweet  to  me; 

I  watch  it  bud;  and  when  It  blows. 

I  pluck  It  with  a  childish  glee; 

But  when  1  press  It  to  my  nose, 

T  flud  a  thorn  1  didn’t  see! 

As  you  go  through  life  and  partake  of  its 
pleasures,  you  will  learn  by  “sad  experience,” 
that  thorns  are  hidden  among  its  sweets.  But, 
by  careful  forethought  and  prudence,  you 
may  escape  many  of  the  thorns,  while  you 
placidly  sip  the  sweets.  I  believe  that  every 
mortal  in  this  life  has  to  walk  in  the  furrow 
Fate  has  turned  up  for  him,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  aloDg  is  to  look  behind  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore,  so  as  to  escape  the  pitfalls  and  snares  till 
about  him.  aunt  cynthia. 

[That  character  from  Dickens  is  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge.  All  who  have  read  “David  Copper- 
field”  will  remember  her.  The  dinner  horn 
has  about  given  away  to  the  bell  now.  Any 
sound  that  calls  the  farmer  to  dinner  is 
pleasant  enough.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Cousins  do 
love  flowers.  They  have  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  country.  The  rose 
has  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast 
thus  far.  All  of  the  Cousins  are  going  to  try 
to  turn  up  “furrows”  of  their  own.  We  believe 
we  cm  “make  our  lives  sublime.”  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Aunt  Cynthia  again. — 

UNCLE  MARK.] 


THE  MAIL  BAG. 

We  have  a  long  list  of  new  Cousins  this 
week.  Jessie  Morian  is  the  first,  she  lives  in 
New  York  State.  She  always  reads  the  let¬ 
ters  the  first  thing. _ 

Ralph  Sawyer  has  some  white  rats,  and  a 
Guinea  Pig  for  pets.  The  rats  are  named 
Dick  and  Dill. 

Frank  Williams  lives  twenty  miles  south  of 
Helena,  Montana.  He  saw  some  Indians  a 
short  time  ago.  Most  of  the  Cousins  want  the 
Indians  to  keep  out  of  sight,  I  think. 

Alfred  Leak,  lives  in  Ontario.  They  milk 
17  Cows,  and  have  some  thoroughbred  Short¬ 
horns.  Alfred  helps  milk  night  and  morning. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  way  of  driving  a 
pig?  Poor  piggy  feels  the  sticks  on  either  side 
of  him,  and  thinks  be  is  between  two  walls,  so 
he  goes  straight  ahead.  Some  pigs  are  pretty 
stupid.  They  are  so  fat  that  they  can’t  look 
around,  so  they  go  along  just  guessing  at  what 
is  behind  them.  If  they  should  turn  once,  the 
trouble  would  be  to  get  them  started  again. 
It  is  hard  to  drive  a  pig  over  a  bridge.  I  once 
saw  a  man  drive  one  with  a  bushel  basket. 
He  followed  close  behind  until  piggy  turned 
and  tried  to  run  off  the  bridge,  and  then  the 
-  basket  was  held  so  that  Mr.  Pig  ran  right  into 
it,  Of  course  he  was  frightened  and  began  to 
back  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  man  kept  the 
basket  over  his  head,  and  before  be  knew  what 
was  being  done,  piggy  had  backed  over  the 
bridge — just  what  he  didn’t  want  to  do.  Some¬ 
times  they  try  to  lead  pigs  by  tying  a  string 
to  their  hind  leg.  This  does  not  answer  very 
well.  Ou  the  whole,  pigs  are  bard  things  to 
drive,  and  should  be  left  alone  as  much  as 
possible.  For  all,  pigs  seem  so  stupid,  they 
can  be  taught  many  tbiugs  if  they  are  taken 
when  young.  There  is  one  thiug,  however, 
that  a  pig  cannot  be  taught,  and  that  is  to  eat 
properly.  Piggy  will  always  be  pointed  out 
as  an  example  of  what  greediness  will  lead  to 
—that  is  laziness,  stupidity  and  selfishness. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  Dickens’s  characters 
(I  forget  her  name),  I  am  “a  lone,  lorn  cre- 
tur”in  my  latter  days,  Jiving  the  life  of  a 
recluse,  almost.  But,  I  like  children  (when 
they  are  good)  and  take  pleasure  in  trying  to 
amuse  them.  Once  I  was  fond  of  “stringing 
a  rhyme”  now  and  then  for  their  delectation, 


Annie  Sheldon  had  bad  luck  with  the  beans. 
Some  disease  attacked  them,  and  the  chickens 
helped  in  the  work.  Annie  has  some  beauti- 
full  house  plants.  She  has  a  red  lily  in  blos¬ 
som. 

Ethel  Noon  lives  in  Illinois.  She  has  to 
pass  nn  examination  at  her  school,  every 
third  Friday  in  the  month.  The  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures  did  not  do  very  well. 

Minnie  Steves  found  that  the  cut-worms 
and  the  frost  took  her  prizes  away  from  her. 
Last  Summer,  while  her  Father  was  mowing, 
he  ran  into  the  dog  and  killed  it.  It  was  too 
bad  to  loose  such  a  good  dog.  It  would  drive 
cattle,  open  and  shut  a  door,  and  do  other 
things.  They  have  another  dog  now,  a  Shep¬ 
herd. 

DeWitt  McLeath  raised  some  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  and  sold  them  for  one  dollar.  He  has  an 
Amaryllis  that  has  blossomed  twice  this  year. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
your  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  12  years  old,  and  I  live 
on  a  farm  of  about  100  acres.  My  father 
gave  me  a  part  of  his  garden  and  I  ruised 
ouions,  cabbages,  suuflowers,  beans,  lettuce 
and  potatoes.  My  onions,  cabbages,  sud- 
flowers  and  beans  were  very  nice.  We  ruised 
strawberries  and  black  raspberries.  Father 
gave  my  sister  and  1  half  of  the  raspberries 
to  sell  if  we  would  pick  them  all,  and  we  sold 
about  five  dollars’  worth.  We  have  a  pond 
near  our  house  so  that  we  can  skate  in  Winter, 


and  we  have  a  boat  on  it  in  Summer.  If 
Uncle  Mark  and  all  the  Cousins  will  come  and 
skate  with  us  next  New  Years  we  will  have  a 
gay  time.  Can  Uncle  Mark  skate? 

ELI  C,  DICKINSON. 

Cincinnatus,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[Uncle  Mark  used  to  skate  pretty  well.  He 
might  not  do  so  well  now.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  bad  a  package  of 
the  Garden  Treasures  and  we  planted  them 
and  they  grew  very  nicely.  Papa  has  a 
market  garden  which  was  doiug  very  nicely 
until  the  Arkansas  River  overflowed  and 
nearly  ruined  it.  But  afterwards  came  out 
very  well,  so  he  did  not  have  to  irrigate  any' 
more.  Uncle  Mark  did  you  ever  see  them 
irrigate  when  you  were  in  Colorado?  1  guess 
you  would  not  know  this  country  if  you  were 
to  see  it  now,  it  has  changed  so  very  much. 
Come  again  Uncle  Mark  and  pay  us  a  visit 
next  time.  grace  morev. 

Pueblo,  Colorado. 

[Yes,  I  have  seen  farmers  irrigate.  I  am 
glad  the  country  has  improved  so  much.  Some 
of  it  was  dreary  enough  when  I  was  there. 

—  uncle  mark. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  am  a  little  boy  nine 
years  old,  and  my  pa  is  a  farmer.  He  gave 
me  a  piece  of  ground  this  year  to  plant  to 
corn.  It  was  13  rods  long  aud  five  rods  wide, 
and  he  gave  me  some  of  the  corn  that  he 
raised  from  the  Rural  corn  last  year  for  seed, 
and  I  raised  43  bushels  of  nice  corn.  I  am 
going  to  8a ve  some  of  it  for  seed  corn ;  the  rest 
I  am  going  to  fat  a  pig  with  and  then  sell  my 
pig.  I  raised  0D6  bushel  of  pop  corn  this  year 
and  I  have  gathered  over  one  bushel  of  hickory 
nuts.  Uncle  Mark,  I  wish  you  could  come  and 
eat  nuts  and  pop  corn  with  me  this  Winter. 

GUY  BARNARD. 

Lake  Co.,  Ills. 

[Well  done,  Guy.  You  are  quite  a  farmer. 
What  part  of  an  acre  was  this  piece  of  land? 
What  breed  ol  pig  shall  you  feed  and  what 
will  you  do  with  the  money  ?  We  all  want  to 
know.  I  wish  1  could  come  and  see  you. 

—uncle  mark.] 
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A  TREASURER’S  SAFETY. 

An  Active  Screw  Manufacturer  has  the 
heists  taken  out  of  his  system. 

Once  upon  a  time — and  it  was  not  so  many 
years  ago,  either — gimlet-pointed  screws  such 
as  we  have  to-day,  were  unknown.  The 
screws  of  those  days  were  finished  off  flat  at 
the  end,  aud  a  hole  had  to  be  bored  for  each 
screw,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  enter  the  wood. 
Some  of  the  best  inventions  the  world  has 
known  were  by  lazy  fellows;  and  the  gimlet 
screw  was  one  of  them.  A  mechanic,  who 
was  •"  born  tired”  and  who  hated  the  labor  of 
boring  a  hole  in  the  wood  for  each  screw, 
conceived  the  thought  that  if  the  screw  were 
furnished  with  a  little  tail  end  in  the  shape  of 
a  pointed  gimlet,  much  trouble  might  be 
saved. 

At  first  the  manufacture  of  this  screw  was 
attended  with  difficulties,  but  machinery  to 
overcome  these  was  in  due  time  invented. 

The  gimlet  pointed  screw  is  one  of  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  present  age.  Our  great  screw 
factories  turn  these  useful  little  tbiugs  out  by 
tbe  million  and  million.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  screw  concerns  is  the  American  Screw 
Company,  whose  extensive  works  are  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Islaud. 

The  treasurer  of  this  great  corporation,  and 
aud  one  of  its  most  active  managers,  is  W. 
H.  Henderson,  Esq  ,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  business  men  of  Providence.  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  is  uow  well  advanced  in 
years,  has  had  a  long  experience  of  invalid¬ 
ism,  against  which  he  bravely  battled.  His 
principal  trouble  was  catarrh,  which  was  so 
obstiuate  as  for  a  long  time  to  defy  all  treat¬ 
ment,  and  so  deeply  seated  as  to  cause  a 
great  degree  of  deafness. 

Our  Rhode  Island  correspondent  recently 
spent  and  hour  with  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
talked  freely  of  his  pasl  and  present  exper- 
euce.  “  My  c&tarrh  was  of  very  long  stand¬ 
ing.”  said  Mr.  H.  “  At  an  early  age  I  had  a 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which  left  me 
with  a  variety  of  ailments.  The  most  trouble¬ 
some  and  permanent  of  these  wastbiscatarrh. 
The  catarrh  took  a  very  strong  hold  on  me, 
aud  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Doctor’s  could  do 
for  me,  it  increased  from  year  to  year  to  such 
an  extent  that  my  expectorations  were  so 
copious  as  to  be  very  annoying.  You  may 
judge  how  they  were  when  1  tell  you  that  I 
would  often  use  up  as  many  as  half  a-dozen 
handkerchiefs  a  day.  In  the  night  time  the 
Catarrhal  discharge  was  so  great  that  I  fear¬ 
ed  to  go  to  Bleep  lest  1  should  be  choked  while 
asleep.  I  would  have  to  rise  once  or  twice 
during  the  night  and  free  my  nostrils  and 
from  the  accumulations.  I  am  now  over  the 


worst  of  my  trouble,  however,  aud  my 
catarrh  is  so  nearly  gone  that  it  gives  me  no 
inconvenience.  One  handkerchief  a  day  is 
sufficient  for  all  my  needs  in  that  direction.” 

“Then,  Mr.  Henderson,  some  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  you  have  been  taking  has  done  you 
good?" 

“Yes;  let  me  tell  you  about  it,  I  tried  a 
great  many  thiugs  which  were  of  no  avail. 
One  medicine  after  another  failed  me.  1  tried 
electricity,  and  thought  I  received  some  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it;  but  the  relief  proved  only 
partial  and  temporary,  I  was  ready  to  try 
almost  anything  that  gave  any  hope  of  relief. 
Mr.  Sullivau  Fenuer,  of  this  city,  advised  me 
to  try  Compound  Oxygen,  an  article  of  which 
I  knew  nothing  except  what  he  told  me.  It 
bad  been  of  great  advantage  to  him  and  his 
son.  This  gave  me  practical  and  lasting  re¬ 
lief.  It  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
that  I  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  a  ’home  treat¬ 
ment’  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  and  at  once 
began  using  it.  You  may  judge  of  my  sur¬ 
prise  at  its  operation,  when  [  tell  you  that  in 
a  few  days  I  felt  it  was  doiug  mo  good,  in 
checking  the  discharges  and  giving  new  life 
to  tbe  affected  parts.  I  used  the  Oxygen 
regularly  and  persistently  for  several  months. 
At  first  1  could  inhale  only  a  few  seconds  at 
a  time,  aud  that  was  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  as  I  continued  the  use  of  the  in¬ 
halant,  inhalation  became  easier,  and  re¬ 
lief  was  greater.  The  gain  in  my  streugth 
aud  general  health  was  very  satisfactory.  I 
had  been  so  much  of  an  invalid  that  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  attend  to  my  business  with  regularity; 
but  as  my  improvement  in  health  went  on, 
gradually  but  surely,  I  found  myself  able  to 
do  far  more  than  I  had  done  for  years.  To 
indicate  to  you  the  extent  of  my  improve¬ 
ment,  I  may  say  that  I  now  rise  early,  and 
am  at  my  office  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  I 
have  nine  clerks  and  keep  them  busy.  I  go 
out  during  the  day  and  attend  to  great  deal 
of  out  door  business,  down  town.  About  six 
o’clock  I  go  home  and  spend  the  evening  in 
reading  or  otherwise,  and  go  to  bed  about  11. 

I  sleep  well.” 

“Then  you  are  entirely  free  from  catarrh, 
Mr.  Henderson?” 

“Quite  as  free  as  a  man  of  my  age 
can  evei  expect  to  be  after  such  a 
protracted  siege  with  so  obstinate  disease. 
For  all  practical  purposes  1  am  a  well  man. 

I  still  take  Compound  Oxygen  occasionally, 
especially  if  I  take  cold,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  it  to  break  up  a  cold.  I  have  visited 
Messrs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  have  talked  with  them  over  my  case. 
They  are  gentlemen  for  whom  I  have  a  high 
esteem,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  done  so 
much  good  and  relieved  so  much  distress  as 
they  have  with  the  Compound  Oxygen.” 

“Some  of  your  friends  have  had  pleasant 
experience  with  Compound  Oxygen,  have  they 
not,  Mr.  Henderson?” 

“Yes;  I  have  recommended  it  to  many.  My 
wife  has  taken  it  with  good  effect.  She  was 
suffering  with  geueral  debility.  It  vitalized 
her  and  gave  her  strength  when  nothing  else 
did.” 

“Then  there  is  an  old  gentleman,  the  father 
of  one  of  my  clerks,  Mr.  Tyler.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  over  70  years  of  age.  For  many  years 
he  had  suffered  from  asthma.  For  25  years 
he  had  not  beeu  able  to  sleep  except  when 
sitting  in  a  chair.  He  could  not  lie  upon  his 
back.  He  wrote  to  Messrs.  Starkey  ffc  Palen 
for  a  ’Home  Treatment’  in  May,  and  by  July 
he  was  able  to  lie  on  his  back  aud  sleep  like 
other  people.” 

“I  think  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  to  expect  it  to  afford  relief  in 
such  old  and  obstinate  cases  as  these.  But  you 
see  what  it  has  done.  It  can  be  depended 
upon.  I  firmly  believe  in  its  efficacy.” 

The  Dumber  of  those  who  are  firm  believers 
in  the  remedial  powers  of  Compound  Oxygen 
daily  and  largely  on  the  increase.  It  is  a 
wonderful  remedy  for  the  relief  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  aud  the  strengthening  of  the  weak. 

An  interesting  treatise  ou  the  subject  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  This  will  be  Bent 
by  mail  free  of  charge  to  all  who  apply  for 
it. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Tills  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  host  remedies  Of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  Purifiers.  Diuretics,  and  Tonic*,  such  as 
Sarbuparllta,  Yellow  Dock,  SUUlngla,  Dandelion, 
Juuiper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
luid  other  selected  roots,  barks  aud  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anything  else,  can  he  fairly  Judged 
only  by  its  result*.  Wo  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  heart*  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  Indirectly  been 
relieved  of  tcnllde  »utrerlug  which  all  other 
remedies  failed  to  roach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
$1;  bIx  for  $f>.  Made  only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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INCUBATOR 


PERSONALS. 

Gen.  McClellan  had  au  annual  income  of 
$60,000. 

Senator  Edmunds’  wealth  is  estimated  at 
half  a  million. 

They  say  that  Congressman  Gay,  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  has  a  million  dollars  at  his  call.  He  is  a 
sugar  planter. 

“Mrs,  J.  Smith,  P.  Mrs.,”  is  the  way  the 
new  postmistress  in  an  Indiana  town  writes 
her  official  name. 

Gov.  Hoadly,  of  Ohio,  intends  to  return 
to  his  law  practice,  which  is  expected  to  yield 
about  $30,000  a  year. 

Emperor  William  will  celebrate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia  on  January  3. 

Senators  Blair  and  Frye  are  said  to  be 
the  only  members  of  the  upper  house  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  teetotalers. 

M.  Pasteur  modestly  declines  all  the  or¬ 
ders  and  other  distinctions  tendered  him  for 
his  success  in  inoculation. 

Ex  Attorney-General  Brewster  has  re 
sumed  law  practice  in  Philadelphia  and  is  al¬ 
most  overwhelmed  with  business. 

Gen.  Longstrekt  spends  most  of  his  time 
in  literary  work  at  his  home  at  Gaiuesville, 
Ga.  His  recollections  are  as  vivid  as  though 
the  war  had  closed  but  a  month  ago. 

Mu.  Vanderbilt  has  lately  released  several 
of  the  mortgages  held  by  him  against  property 
of  the  Grant  estate.  He  has  in  every  case 
been  paid  dollar  for  dollar  for  doing  so. 

Sam  Jones,  the  Southern  evangelist,  saya 
that  if  St.  Paul  should  preach  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  he  would  be  telegraphed  all  over 
America  as  the  greatest  religious  fanatic  that 
ever  made  a  crash  in  this  country. 

Miss  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  the  late  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Lee,  is  an  indefatatigable  traveler. 
She  is  now  visiting  her  cousin,  United  States 
Minister  Lewis,  in  Portugal,  and  before  she 
returns  to  this  country  will  extend  her  tour 
to  Japan. 

Queen  Natalie,  of  Servia,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  40  sewing  machines — of  American 
make,  of  coarse— and  set  seamstresses  at  work 
on  them  in  the  palace  at  Belgrade,  making 
garments  for  the  troops,  which  she  cut  out 
with  her  own  fair  hands. 

Dr.  Alvarez,  the  famous  French  homce- 
opathist,  but  who  Imlieves  in  big  doses  in  the 
way  of  bil's,  sued  for  $125,000  for  medical  at¬ 
tendance  on  a  princess,  but  was  awarded 
only  $17,000,  though  he  had  refused  $30,000 
to  compromise  the  matter. 

Gen,  Custer's  widow  draws  a  pension  of 
$5,000  annually,  earns  something  by  literary 
work  and  has  a  pleasant  and  very  profitable 
position  in  a  oomruetcial  way  in  New  York. 
No  wonder  she  didn’t  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  Detroit  Pension  Agency. 

Commissioner  Sparks,  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  denies  emphatically  that  there  is 
any  personal  feeling  between  himself  and  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  Jenks,  of  the  Iuterior  De¬ 
partment,  because  the  latter  has  reversed 
some  of  the  Commissioner’s  decisions. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  has  given  the  Nations 
Museum  at  Washington  his  collection  of  over 
20,000  species  of  insects  and  115,000  mounted 
specimens,  besides  additional  unmounted  ma¬ 
terial,  books  and  pamphlets,  making  one  of 
the  most  valuable  gifts  of  the  sort  ever 
offered  to  the  Government. 

A  Boston  baby  is  to  be  christened  Azalea. 
The  next  thing  society  knows  some  fond  and 
romantic  parent  will  be  calling  her  child 
Chrysanthemum.  The  names  Rose  and  Vio¬ 
let  are  altogether  too  common  and  too  old- 
fashioned  to  be  given  a  real  high-toned  infant 
in  these  Mikado  times. 

M.  Hop ss aye  says  that  President  Grevy  is 
very  rich  and  very  miserly.  He  eats  plain 
food  because  bo  is  too  stingy  to  buy  dainties. 
How  much  he  is  worth  no  one  knows,  but  it 
cannot  well  be  less  than  $7,500,000,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  in  Paris  houses.  And  he  is 
saving  money  all  the  time  out  of  hissulary. 

Senator  Miller,  of  California,  who  has 
been  suffering  from  Hsttaina  and  rheumatic 
fever  for  several  weeks,  was  unable  to  start 
for  Washington  last  week.  He  is  now  re 
ported  as  convalescent,  but  so  weak  that  the 
long,  overland  journey  will  not  bo  attempted 
until  bo  has  thoroughly  regained  his  strength. 

The  Vice-President  Hendricks’s  widow  is 
left  in  comfortable  circumstances.  fc>he  has 
herself  largely  taken  charge  of  the  private 
business  affairs  of  her  husband,  and  has  man¬ 
aged  them  with  signal  success— .“Much  bet¬ 
ter,”  the  Vice-President  used  to  say,  “than  I 
could  have  done  myself  ”  The  residence 
where  Mr,  Hendricks  died,  iu  Indianapolis,  is 
worth  $10,000,  and  he  had  other  property  in 
the  city,  valued,  all  told,  at  about  $60,000. 
His  life  was  also  insued  for  a  considerable 
sum.  Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  he  has 
left  $100,000, 
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JUISKJ  KK«,  imAMLlMUU 
I  h-.ier  Mbit*.  Jl.rUhlr.-  A  \u-k 
dllr*  l*lg*.  Siiulhiliixn,  Ci.U-ot® 
<ii*1  Olfm-tl  llimn  8h«-*>pan*t  l,in« 
— 0l*'h  Colley  .Sbfphrril  l)„g,  L. 4 
Snnf*  Poultry-  Send  for  lat  •  l< ,,, , 

WaiLKE  BURPKK  ACO.PklU.  r- 


WYAHDOTTES 


Pure  bred  birds,  Si  to  apiece. 
J.  T.  Cothran,  Uveenwtch.  N.  ¥. 


PffTlF.TDV  Fine  Young  Bronze  Turkeys,  per  r  air 
I  ill  n  '  ft  I  ■  $i;;  Trios,  *S:  Gobblers,  *H.  P.  Ro.  k  and 
TV.  Leghorn  Chicks,  pairs,  gl  '<0; Trios,  $.1;  Cockerels, 
Si  to  SI  50;  Two  Trios  B.  H.  R  G.  Bantams.  $.2  per 
trio.  Snybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 

Oak  Hill.  Greene  County.  N.  Y. 


^2806 Lbs.Wg't 

j  of  two  OHIO  IMPROVED 

iCHESTER  HOGS 

r  Send  for  description  of  thi3 


v 

ne  in  use  which  makes  the  Fence  in  the  field  whenever 

nmkps  the  best._stronge.st  and  most  durable  fence  lor  general  use. 
•r*v  v — ’**  Purposes.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket,  slat  or  hoard,  and  any 
,  tence  made  by  this  machine  is  far  superior  to  any  net-work  wire, 
ThVXi'  ”-vY  *t'nds  of  stock,  sheep,  bogs  and  poultry  without 
1  ne  Monarch  Machine  Is  made  of  the  best  materials,  is  strong,  light,  durable, 
to.1  liv  *T.»r.  ....  Will  lust  a  lire-tinie.  and  the  price  brings  it  within  the 
wn  u  machine.  For  full  particulars  address 


The  °nly  Practical  marhi 
wanted.  It  has  no  equal  and 
and  especially  for  farm  and  stock  purposes, 
sized  wire  can  bo  used.  Ti.. 

or  barb  wire  fence,  and  w  ilt  turn  all  k 
injury  to  same.  Tt.c  . 

can  easilv  be  operated  by  man  nr  bov 

reach  of  every  farmer  to  o 


I  famous  breed.  Also  Fowls. 

L.  B. S I LVEft, Cleveland,  6, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
The  ‘•Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

Poultry  Pi  I  <XTAMDABf,‘  B  4  Fencing. 
Runs, 

Fish 
Ponds, 


nfc.IYL.fc  Y,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

FACTORY.  533  to  533  North  16th  Street.  RICHMOND.  INDU 


Mention  this  paper. 


Vine 
Training 

Lawn 

Aviaries,  woips Fencing. 

TRADE  Mark 

The  ••Suc  -ess”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market.  Hnw  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs,  ftc  .and  make  It  profitable.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  KenueL  Ac.  Poultry  and  Dog  fixtures 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Garden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size,  34  pp„  containing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address, 
BRUCKNER  Ac  EVANS, 

M’f’r’s  and  Importers.  423  West  Street.  N  V  City 


The  Machines  ate  light,  strong, 
easy-running,  admirable 
in  design  and  finish. 

Practical  sllelay 

Tools.  yu  wV. 


/<L  Sentl  IIOYV  if  you  are  in- 
terested  iu  Farming,  Garden- 
ing,  or  Trucking,  for  our 
/  1886  CATALOGUE, 
which  fully  describes  our  Seed-Drills, 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 

127  and  129 

Catharine  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


Wheel- 
Hoes,  and  Hol- 
low  Steel  Standard 
Horse  Hoes  and  C'nlti- 
^vators.  Free  to  all. 

CORRFs  PON  denck  Solicitk  n. 


iQOflfl  cnu  *>*  luftde  In  1  War 
iw  A  U  U  by  using  ihe  ( 'rata  Inenha- 

,  CRflM  fl--  f17'  t--0hd 

for  In-  rnUSTl  cubatore  head¬ 
ing  100,  200,  300  ami  500  in  lirun 
egge.  Almost  any  one  I U  nUtO 
can  care  for  a  few  chickens.  Send  2 
stamps  for  cat  dog-tie  containing 
particulars  A  information  of  value. 
F.  It.  CRAIG,  North  Evanston,  Ill, 


I)  A  k  ATP  A  :  (lords  superior  opportunities  for 
v  farmers,  Investors,  business  men  and 
others.  Complste  information  on  all  subjects  relat- 
Ingtolt  mruished  by  JOHN  CAIN,  Huron,  Dak. 


WILL  YOU  liUY  A  FARvr. 

Mill.  Horel  stock.  G.. oris,  or  Lund  anywhere,  or  Sell 
or  Exeboti.  ■.  write  .'/•  Ichkin’e  Fa,  in  Agency  and 
Traders'  Ar<  ho,  ye,  Binghamton,  N.  ¥.  Mention  this 
paper.  Lists  free 


The  oldest  and  best  Agricultural  Weekly  in 
the  West.  Founded  by  Hon.  Norman  J. 
Cot. MAN.  Subscription  price  $t . 50  per  year. 
Sample  copy  sent  free.  Send  your  name*  and 
also  your  neighbors  on  postal  card  at  once  to 


Any  lit  tie  child 


H  Any  little  child  can 
be  made  happy  for  a 
whole  year  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  this  uni¬ 
versal  n  nrsery  favorite 
artistic  and  original 

charming  and  instruc¬ 
tive  in  its  stories. 

Specimen  copy  sent 
free.  Newsdealers  sell 
_  it.  Agents  wanted. 
One  Year,  SI, 50.  Single  Copies,  I5cts. 
Russell  Publishing  Co-.  36  Brernfield  St-,  Boston.  Mass- 


a  month  easily  made  by  either 

sex.  half  as  tnueli  evenings 

World  MTg  Co  ($3 outfit 
122  Nassau  Street. N-Y- 


<7 old  Edge  Hidden  Same  Cards  and  new  Sample 
Book.  10c.  HUB  CARD  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


FO II  HA  LE. — Registered  Alderney  cow  four  rears 
Ola,  good  mljk-r  Price  $1X1.00.  J.  N.  RlK'Elt, 
n  aoilsitle,  L.  1. 


^I  30D AYS’  TRIAL. 


$1  ft  HUOVZF,  AND  NARRAU  AN8ETT 

I  \J  xl  jt  KEYS.  Bred  1-  years  for  Hze  and 
4 1  (linage.  *10apalr.  Tim  Bunker  on  Turkev  Rais 
ng,  23 cents.  \V.  CLIFT,  Hadlyuie,  Conn. 


Has  a  l  id  liillerent  from  all 
others.  1*  cut.  shape,  with  Self- 
adiusnng  Ball  in  eenter.ndapts 
Itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 

firesses  back  the  intes- 
ines  lust  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  U.<-  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  dav  and  night,  and  a  radical  euro 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  nn-4  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  KliCLESTW-N  TUCSS  10.,  Chicago,  111. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


(•round  Beef  Scraps,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
(•  mini  luted  Bone,  Fine  Bone  Meal,  etc. 

Th.  se  goods  are  ground  fro*h  at  our  own  mills  and 
war  ranted  equal  to  the  best.  Also  agent  for  F.  C. 
Slurtevant's  Imperial  Egg  Food.  Send  for  clr.-ubrs 
giving  prices  and  purtEulnrs  Can  semi  small  earn 
pies  of  scraps  by  mall  to  all  who  wish.  free. 

„  ,  ,  C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Hendering  Marks  and  Mills,  \\  u reenter,  llnss. 


For  postage,  will  bring  you 
I  2  Household 
l*rinier%  and 6  House¬ 
hold  Receipt  Books 
and  6  II  on  sc  liold 
(- nine  Hooks,  if  you 
will  agree  to  give  away  all  but  one  each  and  to  put 
up  in  depot,  post-otnee,  or  prominent  place,  a  show¬ 
card  of  our  popular  magazines.  IVa  can  make  money 
iy  securing  subscriptions  /or  them.  Address  D. 
Lot  hi  op  &  Co.,  Boston,  y 


C  A  C  kl  C  Q  its  Causes  and  Cure,  by  me 

CHl  II  tou  who  was  deaf  ;■<  years.  Treated 
by  most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  benefit.  Cured  himselj  In  three  months,  and 


CENTS 

STAMPS 


„  _  Cured  himself  In  three  months,  and 

since  then  huudreds  of  others  by  same  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  successful  home  treatment.  Ad- 
rtrestt  T.  ts.  PAGF,,  It?  Fast  26th  SL.  Netv  York  City. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  IF  TAKEN  SOON. 
Grades: 

2  foaled  iss.*-,  I*  blood.  2  foaled  1S«I.  m  blood. 

.  foaled  IKkl,  blood.  1  fnaled  issi,  18-18  blood 
1  foaled  13IT.  5*  blood.  2  Imported  Stallions.  Ucgis 
tered.  Witte  to 

E.  A.  1IESEI.TINE, 
llorni-lUx  ilte,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 


DYSPEPSIA  iu  N 


ature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  Mr  ALVIN,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


FOR  A  LI. !  85  to  88  per  day  easily 
made.  Costlv  outfit  FRET.  Address 

l*.  O,  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


'^U^reUaufou.si  gitlvfrti.aittg 


-A  fi.Il  Hi  of  onnoioaUI  Htl<t«Mua»  Cxsla,  atul  Agonla* 
Saniplo  Book  of  NotoIum,  J<wolry,  «tc.,  5  ooula.  , 
STAR  PUBLISHING  CNX.  Suzliok.  Con*.  ] 


IE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  SI 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID. 


hotCun 


-  ^-yCr  -  -  it 

QanWQrk»,PUt»t>arglC?b^^F 


FAMILY  SCALES 

hntireiy  new  i  a  j'riiiciple.  Weigh  one  ounce  u  ^.pounds. 
'Vhat  every  fam  lv  needs  md  will  buv.  Rap^d  sales  surprise 

old  agents.  FORSHHE  A  MCMAKIN,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CaUdjjue  free. 


D  A  T  C  II T  e  THOS.  P.  St  n  Pso.s,  Washington.  D. 
iHICIilOc  No  pay  asked  for  patent  uutil 
obtained.  Write  for  Inventors'  Guide. 


Generad  Advertising  Rates  oi 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

Tire  following  rates  are  invariable .  All  are  there¬ 
fore  r expect f ntty  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  uHU  prove 
futile. 

OorrsABV  Advertisements,  per  agate  line. . ,  ,S0  cents. 
Quo  thousand  Unes  ormore.vrbhlnoue  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  cr-iers  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  spa<-e . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  oosHtors  - -  - 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado per 
line,  mtnlon  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


ORTABLE  GRINDING  MIILS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  re 
funded  Cll  AKLF.S  KAE8TNE11  &  CO., 
30*2  to  31  *2  South  Cnuul  8t>.  Cbicagu, 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  and  Physical  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man,  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  uotu&lua  12»  prescrljitlous  for  all 
acme  und  chronlc  dlseasns.  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whoso  expe¬ 
rience  for  ‘i*  year.  In  sucu  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  g  tit  pnyslclaa.  kVi  pages,  bound 
In  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  lobe  a  finer  work  lu  every  sense 
mechanical,  llterur.v  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for 42,50,  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  iu  every  Instance.  Price  only  $1  it.  hv 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  6  rents,  Send 
now.  Gold  medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  theofTIcorsof  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Ufe  should  be  rend  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  and  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
beuefli  all.  —London  Jxineet. 

There  Is  no  member  Of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
giumttan.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  tryomiat 

Address  the  Peubo ny  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  4  Bulflueh  Street,  Boston. Mass. .who  may 
be  consulted  on  nil  diseases  rruulrtng  skill  and  expo 
rleuce  Chronic  .u.i  obstinate  tfi''  a  r  di» 
cases  that  have  battled  the  skill  of  AAXsxVAj  un 
other  physleUnsa  -pcehilty,  SuchfpTTNTQTpT  *1? 

treated  successfully  without  an  A  A*  A  OXjAjX 
Inaiani’t*  of  failure. 

Alcmlon  this  paper. 


SnmiTchook  un.1  full  nurfitsand  lovely  Xmas 
Caret  for  2c  stamp  CardWorks,  Northford.Ct 


FARM  LOANS 


In  Wesleru  Wnsbington. 

Bunk  references  eust  and  west.  Write  for 
detailed  information  and  blauk  forms. 

(  ..llim.ii  ,V  Allen,  Bankers, 

i  hclinlis.  \\  tcliiug ton  T’y. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkkr  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . *2.00 

“  M  Six  months. . . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid... . $S.dl  (I2s.  6d.) 

France . . .  8.04  (16!4 fr.) 

Frene-h  Colonies .  4.08  29*4  fr.) 

Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  U  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Poat-offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
_  &•  second-class  mall  matter. 


HOME  STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms.  Penmanship,  shorthaud  etc.  thoroughly 
taught  by  malL  Low  r  ues.  Circulars  free. 

BR  1  ANT  A.  STRATTON’S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


|  fk  U  I  Be  I  Elegant  Card.-  in  t.  fit  Edge. 
I  *  iUs  II  UN  -  btiii  Fring.  Uidueu  Name, 
ww  m  b  ■  ■  Wm  w  ■  4  o.  I  Songster,  1  850  Prize 
Puzsle,  and  8  Parlor  Games,  all  n>r  lOct-,.  Game 
of  Authors,  tOc.  1VV  0AKU  CO. .CUnrimvUle.Conn. 

|  C  A  CARDS  in  now  styl<>>.  EiDtsweerl,  Bidden 
I  LIU  Name,  Gold  Edgo,  Tnutsp  rent,  .t<-.  oflatest 
designs  and  lowest  prices.  50  s*.  tuples  with  name 

10c.  TODD  CARD  f'O.,  CHntonv  lUe,  t  ons 


Choice  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands  In  Kansas, 
for  sate  on  easy  term,  by  Eaton  &  Warnkk.  Arlington 
Bono  Co.,  Eansus.  Send  for  price  list. 


Virginia  Farma.  MUd  Climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Send  lor  Circular.  A.O.BLl**,  Ceuirnliu,  Va. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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p»Vanv  n  liefer  he 


Hliould  send  lor  ourXewCDCC 
18X5  Cutnlogiie,  mailed  rllLL 
Boomer  tit  Bosvhert  JYeta  Co.,  S|/ro- 
cu»c,  .V.  y. 


Frank¬ 
lin  did  not  discover  lightning  until  after  he 

was  married.  *  .  *♦  » 

^  -T  ▼  .  T  -• 

A  SHOWMAN,exbifcili*&  a  panorama  of  some 

mighty  “unexplored”  river,  incautiously  re 
plying  to  one  of  the  audience,  who  asked  if  he 
himself  had  been  there,  said:  “Been  there? 
No,  nobody’s  been  there  l” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow 
up,  if  you  don’t  know  how  to  cipher?  ’  asked 
a  Harlem  schoolteacher  of  a  rather  slow  boy. 
“  I  am  going  to  be  a  school  teacher,  and  make 
the  boys  do  all  the  ciphering,"  was  the  im¬ 
pudent  reply. 

Tropical. — Maid  (to  Irish  milkman): 
Missis  says  she’s  sure  there’s  been  a  great  deal 

o’  water  in  the  milk  lately ,  andth  at  if - ’ 

Pat:  An’  can  ye  wonder  at  it,  my  dearl 
Small  blame  to  the  cows  this  thur-rsty  weath¬ 
er,  poor  cratursl 

“  Ml'  dear,”  remonstrated  a  wife,  peering 
out  from  under  the  bed-clothes,  “I  do  wish 
you  would  use  the  word  ‘sheol.’  It  sounds 
better.”  “It  may  sound  better  at  times,”  re¬ 
plied  her  husband,  who  was  noisily  nursing 
bis  heel,  “  but  when  a  man  steps  on  a  tack  he 
wants  the  old  ver.  ion.” 


dbley’s  Tested  Seed! 
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The  growing  Importance  of  this  interest  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  when  good  dairy  products  are  lately  in  greater 
demand  and  at  better  pr  ees,  induces  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  tliOce  who  wish  to  use  the  best  tools  in 
ihetr  business  to  the  following  among  our  specialties 

The  Perfect  Milk  Pail. 

The  American  t’liurn. 

The  Hen  Butter  Worker. 

The  Nesbitt  Blitter  i'ress.’ 

The  ,  on  ley  Creamers. 

Of  all  of  which  we  will  send  special  circulars  on  ap 
plication.  „ 

Nearly  all  who  use  the  above  will  need  Fun  Mills 
or  Corn  libellers,  Hoot  Cutters  and  Steamers, 
liny  and  >talk  Cullers,  Fodder  Shredders. 
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DON'T  BE  ALARMED 

at  Bright’  Disease,  Olarx-tes.  or  disease  of  the  kid  neys, 
liver  or  uriuary  organs,  as  Hop  bittern  will  certainly 
nnd  lastingly  cure  you,  and  it  Is  the  only  thing  that 
wlJ  I 

Skill  i*  thf.  Workshop,— To  do  good  the  mechanic 
mtiM  hnvr  good  health  ti  long  hours  oj  confinement 
in  close  rooms  have  enfeebled  his  hand  or  dimmed 
hi.  »li  lit.  let  him  at  once,  and  before  some  organic 
trouble  appears,  take  plenty  of  flop  •  liters.  His  ys- 


slgh  become  clear  and  the  whole  constitution  be 
built  up  to  a  higher  working  condition. 


A  WELL  BREAD  TRAMP. 

Kind  Farmer's  Wife:  “Here,  my  poor  man,  is  some  nice  bread  and  cheese.” 

Tramp:  "Bread?  I  get  nuthin’  but  bread  everywhere  I  go.  Ain’t  ye  gut  some  pie?” 
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mention  THIS  PAPER.  CAN  Hardware  Dealer*. 

Tested  and  Endorsed  toy  too  Agricultural  Journals. 

Farm  and  Fireside  .ays:  J  American  Agriculturist  .ays: 

“After  testing,  each  editor  Immediately  “These  Chopper*  excel  anything  of  the 

ordered  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  for  hu  kind  made  in  either  Hemisphere." 
family  use.”  - - - - 

We  prefer  yon  buy  from  your  Dealer.  If  he  is  out  of  them,  send  money 
L  to  us.  We  will  ship  by  next  fast  train. 
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MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


The  Breeder’s  Gazette,  published  at  Chicago  by 
J.  H.  Sanders*  Co.,  Is  quite  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  live-stock  paper  In  America.  It  Is  a  largo, beau¬ 
tifully  printed,  and  elegantly  Illustrated  weekly 
paper  of  from  thirty -six  to  forty-four  pages  orlg- 
nnl  In  both  matter  nml  Illustrations,  and  especially 
designed  for  live  stock  breeders  and  such  farmers  as 
make  some  branch  of  Stock  precdlng  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  business  Hon.  B.  W.  Smith,  Pres’t  of 
the  National  Cattle-Growers'  Association  of  Amor- 
len,  says  of  it  :  ••  The  wonderful  success  If  has  achie¬ 
ved  to  its  special  Held  of  journalism  only  proves  the 
old,  old  lesson  which  Is  yet  so  hard  for  fools  and 
knaves  to  learn,  tliut  honesty  Is  tho  best  policy.  Its 
fearless  conde  mnation  of  wrong  and  Us  hearty  In¬ 
dorsement  of  right  make  It  really  and  truly  a  great 
moral  engine."  and  Col.  Harris.  Director  In  the 
American  Short  horn  Breeders'  Association,  says  : 
"  Tf  H  could  take  the  place  of  ihe  hundreds  of  wishy 
washy  things  tliut  call  themselves  stock  and 
farm  papers  I  would  regard  It  as  a  National  bless¬ 
ing."  The  subscription  price  of  this  great  weekly  Is 
83  a  year;  clubs  of  lire.  *2.50-  clubs  of  ten,  $2.00. 
specimen  copy  free.  Address  J.  H,  Sanders,  and  Co-. 
Publishers,  Chleago,  Ill. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1835,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 


We  also  tried  the  experiment  of  scattering 
seed  of  the  same  turnip  among  the  beans  at 
the  last  cultivating,  and  were,  agreeably  al 
lowed  to  see  them  come  on  after  the  beans 
were  harvested,  and  produce  a  very  nice  crop. 
Indeed,  we  like  the  plan  so  well  that  hereafter 
we  shall  sow  all  the  bean  ground  at  the  last 
cultivation,  or  about  the  last  of  July,  with 
turnips.  It  will  pay  if  we  were  to  eat  them 
off  with  sheep  in  the  Fall,  or,  even  to  allow 
them  to  stand  over  to  be  plowed  down  for 
barley  in  the  Spring. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  barley  we  ever 
raised  was  on  ground  on  which  turnips  bad 
been  grown  the  previous  year,  which 
being  caught  by  the  Winter,  were  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring.  It  was  a  splendid 


keep  up  the  steady  strain  until  it  yields,  or 
until  they  are  restrained  by  their  driver.  We 
have  watched  with  admiration  a  heavy  road 
plow  rooting  down  ten  inches  at  least  into  a 
hard,  gravelly  bed,  tilled  with  stones  from 
the  size  of  one’s  fist  to  that  of  a  man’s  head . 
Twoor  three  yokes  of  oxen  tugged  away  in  front 
of  it,  and  whan  it  struck  a  stone  and  stopped, 
they  would  not  yield  a  pound,  but  kept  the 
same  steady  draft,  increasing  it  perhaps  while 
one  or  two  men  at  the  handles  and  another  at 
the  beam  would  slightly  vary  the  direction  of 
the  plow  point,  so  shat  it  would  go  forward 
again.  In  sloughy  ground,  where  horses 
would  flounder  hopelessly,  oxen  will  straddle 
over  stones,  bogs  and  logs,  sink  to  their 
bellies  in  mire,  and  pull  all  the  time,  never 
getting  excited  or  unruly,  but  pulling  right 
through.  So  in  the  snows;  if  cattle  cannot 
open  the  road  the  case  is  hopeless,  unless  there 
is  an  army  of  shovelers  at  command.  Work 
in  the  woods  they  sure  well  adapted  for,  and 
if  well  shod  in  Winter,  the  paths  can  hardly 
be  too  steep,  too  rough,  or  too  icy  for  them; 
they  are  not  nimble,  but  they  are  very  sure. 

As  farm  teams  for  common  work,  horses 
are  probably  better  on  the  whole;  for  that 
seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  community. 
Still,  a  well  broken  pair  of  oxen  will  plow  as 
much  in  a  day  as  a  common  pair  of  horses, 
and  with  much  less  labor  to  the  plowman,  and 
they  can  be  used  for  all  slow  work  quite  as 
well.  Many  will  walk  as  fast  as  a  man,  and 
trot  for  a  mile  as  fast  as  most  farm  horses. 

As  to  breeds,  we  find  the  larger  and  heavier 
beef  breeds  to  produce  slow,  steady  and  very 
heavy  oxen,  while  the  smaller  breeds— Devons, 
Ayrshires  and  *•  Alderneys  ” — make  quick, 
smart,  lively  cattle,  not  so  heavy,  but  having 
ten  times  the  snap  and  sprightliness.and  appar¬ 
ently  greater  intelligence.  Training  of  steers, 
if  it  begins  when  they  are  yearlings,  is  easy 
enough.  If  they  are  three  years  old  the  task 
is  more  difficult.  The  good  trainer  always 
keeps  his  temper  and  uses  his  long  whip  as  a 
wand  rather  than  as  the  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture,  which  it  can  easily  become.  To  accus¬ 
tom  cattle  to  work  together,  they  are  often 
yoked  up  and  turned  into  the  pasture.  They 
sometimes  turn  and  twist  themselves  almost 
unaccountably,  and  are  found  with  the  yoke 
hanging  under  their  necks.  To  prevent  this, 
a  light  hickory  or  ash  stick  may  be  fastened 
securely  across  their  foreheads,  being  bound 
to  their  horns  by  light  ropes.  When  released 
from  this  bondage,  they  are  so  gratified  that 
they  behave  themselves  very  well  in  the  yoke. 

The  driver’s  position  is  on  the  left,  because 
in  passing  another  team  on  the  road,  he  turns 
to  the  right  and  must  be  where  he  can  see 
clearly  how  close  the  hubs  come.  The  whip¬ 
stock  should  be  a  slender,  elastic  one  of 
|  water  elm,  black  birch,  beech  or  hornbeam, 
about  seven  feet  long,  with  a  lash  two  and  a 
half  feet  long,  or  thereabouts.  With  this  the 
driver  can  stand  well  back  on  the  left  or 
‘•nigh”  side,  and  touch  the  right  or  “off”  ox 
on  the  head  or  anywhere,  without  danger  of 
hitting  the  nigh  one  at  all.  This  is  important 
in  turning  “haw”  or  here — while  in  “gee”  or 
off,  that  is,  to  the  right,  the  lash  Is  dropped 
in  the  face  of  the  off  ox,  while  the  nigh  one 
is  touched  up  with  the  butt  of  the  whip  in  the 
ribs. 

First  teach  whoa!  Raise  the  whip  high  in 
the  air  at  the  word,  and  bring  it  down  across 
their  faces  if  they  do  not  stop.  They  will 
quickly  learn  both  the  word  and  the  sign. 
Then  teach  haw!  the  driver  touching  the 
flank  or  rump  of  the  off  ox,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  face  of  the  nigh  one,  the  whip  being 
swung  at  the  word  from  right  to  left  as  the 
cattle  should  turn.  Then,  probably  after  a 
good  rest,  for  we  must  give  short  and  easy 
lessons,  teach  gee!  swiugiug  the  whip  in  the 
direction  they  should  turn.  Thus  they  will 
learn  to  mind  by  the  movement  of  the  whip 


THE  PRICE  PER  POUND 

for  them  depends  so  much  on  the  locality,  the 
grade  and  condition  of  the  stock  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  that  none  can  be  named. 
We  have  sometimes  bought  for  as  low  as 
three  cents  per  pound;  and  at  others  have 
paid  five  and-a  half  or  a  little  more.  But  it 
is  safe  to  buy  at  such  a  price  that  you  are 
quite  sure  you  can  sell  them,  when  fattened, 
at  an  advance  of  one-and-a-half  cent  per 
pound.  You  thus  get  the  larger  price  on  such 
growth  as  you  put  on  them,  and  the  cent-and- 
a-half  per  pound  on  the  purchased  weight, 
and  these  two  sums,  if  the  animals  have  been 
properly  cared  for,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit. 

We  are  pretty  badly  crowded  just  now,  in 


Itofceu  from  tltr  lUrat'ji  W4MII*  Jarm 

FEEDING  LAMBS. 


WHEN  TO  PURCHASE,  AND  WHERE 
so  as  to  get  the  most  carcass  for  the  least 
money,  and  to  get  the  animals  into  the  pens 
in  the  most  thrifty  condition,  are  questions 
only  secondary  in  Importance  to  the  selection 
of  breed  and  style  of  lamb.  If  one  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  good  pasture,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  convert  into  a  marketable 
shape,  and  if  the  lambs  can  be  found  with¬ 
in  easy-driving  distance,  by  far  the  best 
time  to  procure  them  is  juBt  when  they 
should  be  taken  from  the  ewes,  and  this  should 
be,  if  they  were  dropped  In  April  or  May,  the 
latter  part  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 
If  brought  directly  from  the  ewes,  and  put 
into  good,  fresh  feed  containing  more  or  less 
clover  (the  more  the  better),  and  provided 
with  the  conveniences,  and  dally  fed  a  little 
jran  or  oil  meal,  or,  what  would  be  better,  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  they  will  grow  right 
along,  thriving  even  better  than  if  left  longer 
with  the  mothers;  and,  having  this  nitrogen¬ 
ous  food,  they  will  produce  a  much  more 
valuable  fleece.  But  when  they  are  not  to  be 
found  about  home,  and  must  bB  bought  in  a 
market  so  far  away  as  to  require  more  than 
a  day,  or,  at  farthest,  two,  to  get  them  from 
the  mother  to  the  pastures;  or,  if  one  must 
depend  upon  hiriug  pasture,  and  be  shifting 
them  about,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  feed 
or  have  them  feed  as  before  directed,  we 
would  prefer  to  purchase  later,  say  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  so  as  to  have  them  home  ready  to  put  into 
the  barns  at  a  suitable  time,  and  so  that  they 
may  be  fed  grain  and  oil  meal  a  few  days  or 
weeks  while  still  In  the  pastures.  We  have 
found  it  a  very  good  practice  to  contract  for 
the  lambs  quite  early,  agreeing  to  take  them 
at  a  stipulated  time,  and  paying  an  agreed 
price  per  pound  for  them  when  delivered. 
This  is  a  very  fair  way,  and  wheu  the  lambs 
are  so  bought  the  raiser  (if  urged  to  do  so), 
will  often  provide  troughs  and  feed  them  as 
before  mentioned,  because,  of  course,  the 
more  he  makes  them  average  the  more  he 
obtains  for  them. 

ALWAYS  BUY  ABOUT  HOME 

when  it  cau  be  done  at  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  they 
would  cost  if  purchased  in  a  distant  market 
and  shipped  or  driven  homo.  A  lamb  is  a 
delieate  auimal,  and  if  by  harsh  treatment  or 
a  long  journey,  by  cars  or  ou  foot,  it  begins  to 
lose  flesh,  it  is  hard  to  stop  the  falling  off,  and 
put  the  auimal  into  a  thriving  condition. 
If  not  obtainable  in  one's  own  vicinity,  then 
they  must  be  procured  from  other  places.  In 
such  a  case,  if  you  cau  find  a  place  whore  such 
lambs  are  growu  as  are  desired,  it  is  usually 
cheaper  to  arrange  with  some  local  dealer, 
familiar  with  the  raisers  and  the  grade  of 
stock,  to  purchase  the  desired  number,  first 
going  with  him  and  showing  just  what  ar6 
wanted  and  stipulating  that  nothing  else  will 
be  accepted  and  that  he  must  “bunch”  them 
and  deliver  them  on  board  the  cars  at  the  de 
sired  11.  R.  station;  or  elsewhere  if  preferred. 
Wheu  accepting  the  animala,  hold  the  dealer 
to  the  bargain  made  and  throw  out  all  which 
do  not  fill  the  bill,  as  an  undesirable  lamb  is 
dear  at  any  price,  and  a  half  dozen  will  spoil 
the  looks  of  a  car  load. 

We  usually  buy  such  as  we  cannot  get 
about  home,  in  the  Buffalo  market.  As  it  is 
only  BO  imlesawaj  and  thousands  of  lambs  are 
there  weekly,  we  can  secure  just  what  we 
want  and  usually  at  u  price  less  tbun  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  going  where  they  are  grown,  and 
having  them  picked  up  and  shipped  to  the 
arm,  and  then  we  save  time  and  annoyance. 


TAYLOR’S  PROLIFIC  BLACKBERRY.  From  Nature, 

(See  page  868  of  Supplement. ) 


our  barns .  Having  decided  to  hold  our  apples 
for  a  better  price,  we  have  them  stored  in  the 
new  barn  basement,  and  they  take  up  so 
much  room  that  we  have  had  to  fill  the  other 
part  of  that  and  the  old  barn  pretty  fulL  We 
have  also  been  obliged  to  forego  the  purchase 
of  a  part  of  the  lambs  which  we  had  intended 
to  feed  this  Winter;  but  should  we  sell  the 
apples  by  the  first  or  middle  of  February,  we 
will  still  fill  up,  and  feed  the  lambs  a  little 
later  in  the  Spring. 

We  always  turn  over  a  few  acres  of  clover 
meadow  immediately  after  mowing  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  good  order,  well  enriched,  sow  it  to 
some  kind  of  English  turnip;  this  year  we 
sowed  the  Purple-top  Strap  leaf,  and  we  had 
a  magnificent  crop,  which  will  come  into  good 
play  for  early  feeding  to  the  stock. 


WORKING  OXEN, 


Their  steadiness  and  power  in  pulling: 
breeds;  the  training  of  steers;  hints  about 
driving ;  the  lash;  teaching  to  back;  breech¬ 
ing.  _ 

There  is  a  wonderful  steadiness  and  accu¬ 
mulated  power  in  the  draft  of  the  ox.  Horses 
get  nervous,  and,  when  an  obstacle  is  encoun¬ 
tered,  are  seldom  so  broken  that  they  will 


k 


without  much  hallooing,  which  is  very  disa¬ 
greeable,  and.  if  much  practiced,  loses  al] 
effect  on  the  oxen.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  excessive  use  of  the  lash.  It  is  important 
that  the  cattle  should  know  the  use  of  the 
lash;  but  they  should  very  seldom  feel  it. 
Thus  trained,  they  are  much  more  docile  and 
prompt  to  obey  the  word,  whereas,  if  con¬ 
stantly  lashed  and  goaded,  they  become  con¬ 
fused  and  wild  and  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Let  the  steers  learn  these  lessons  well,  and 
exorcise  them  with  a  cart  and  with  a  stone- 
boat  before  you  attempt  to  teach  them  to  back. 
Few  cattle  back  well;  they  are  so  apt  to 
spread  apart,  turning  their  hind  quarters  out. 
It  requires  much  patience  and  repeated 
lessons.  Give  the  first  lesson  without  a  cart, 
then  with  one;  but  do  not  try  them  before  a 
wagon,  for  if  the  steeers  are  three  years  old, 
you  will  lose  all  patience.  In  backing,  the 
yoke  slips  forward  and  rests  against  the  base 
of  the  horns.  This  is  an  awkward  way  at 
best,  but  almost  universally  customary  with 
horned  cattle.  Sometimes  breeching  is  used; 
and  with  polled  cattle  this  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  breeching  usually  consists  of  a 
broad  band  of  harness  leather,  best  made 
double,  passing  around  the  buttocks  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  yoke  by  means  of  an  eye-bolt 
and  ring  inserted  iu  the  yoke  about  three 
inches  outside  the  bo  w  holes  of  each  ox.  It 
is  kept  iu  position  by  two  straps  attached  by 
buckles  on  the  breeching  straps  crossing  over 
the  loins,  where  they  are  sewed  together  and 
buckled  at  their  forward  ends  to  the  opposite 
side-straps  just  back  of  the  shoulder.  With 
breeching,  the  yoke  has  very  little  play  back 
and  forth  in  backing,  and  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  cattle  whether  they  be  horned  or 
hornless. 


OLxttyXttXmt. 


A  COMFORTABLE  BARN. 


Wh  are  indebted  to  our  friend  J.  H.  Drum¬ 
mond,  of  Yankee  Ridge,  Ohio,  for  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  excellent  barn  shown  at  Fig. 
543.  In  this  cold,  biting  weather  such  a  barn 
will  be  head- quarters  for  stock  comfort  and 
profit.  The  building  shown  at  Fig.  543,  is 
34x45  feet,  with  a  16-foot  story  and  basement. 
Fig.  544  represents  the  main  floor,  which  is 


divided  as  follows:  B,  hay  mow,  15%x34 
feet;  C,  room  for  farming  implements, 
15^x33  feet;  A,  barn  floor,  14x34;  D,  gran¬ 
ary,  llxlSX  feet,  with  the  smaller  compart¬ 
ments  for  bins;  the  doors  are  shown  at  either 
end  of  the  floor,  while  E  is  a  stairway 
and  opening  through  which  to  throw  hay. 
The  granary  and  implement  room  are  nine 
feet  high,  with  a  convenient  loft  above  each. 
The  basement,  Fig.  545,  is  framed  on  three 


sides,  with  a  cut  stone  wall  on  the  other,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  543.  G  shows  the  horse  stable, 
14x25  feet;  F,  cow  stable,  14x20  feet;  H,  en¬ 
trance,  6x45  feet;  J,  sheep  stable,  14x45  feet. 
The  doors  at  either  end  of  the  sheep  stable  are 
made  double,  so  that  a  wagon  can  be  driven 
in  to  secure  the  manure.  Grain  can  also  be 
loaded  here  from  a  spout  which  connects  with 
granary  above.  Mr.  Drummond  built  this 
barn  at  a  cost,  besides  his  own  time,  of  $010. 
He  had  his  own  timber,  however,  and  bought 
nothing  but  siding  and  shingles.  He  esti¬ 
mates  the  oost  to  one  obliged  to  buy  all  the 
materials,  at  over  $1,000. 


farm  Coynes. 

WHEAT  BRAN  AND  THE  ELMIRA  FAR- 
MERS’  CLUB. 


ST  J.  B.  B. 


The  Club  blunders',  comparative  feeding 
values  of  roller  and  stone  ground  bran; 
teachings  of  analysis;  comparative  manor¬ 
ial  values  of  both  kinds. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Husbaudman,  are 
the  remarks  of  various  members  of  the 
Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  made  in  answer  to 
this  very  important  question  of  one  of  its 
members:  “Is  it  not  wise  for  farmers  in  this 
locality  who  have  not  enough  hay  aud  coarse 
fodder,  to  buy  wheat  bran  as  a  substitute?” 
adding  that  wheat  bran  can  be  bought  at 
$16  per  ton.  I  read,  with  much  surprise  at  the 
the  old-fogyistn  of  men  who  weekly  at¬ 
tend  a  Farmers’  Club  noted  everywhere,  and 
who  certainly  should  read  and  think  aud  keep 
up  with  the  times,  that  wheat  brau  now¬ 
adays  is  uot  what  it  used-to-be;  that  with 
the  improved  machinery  bran  is  the  mere 
outer  skin  of  the  wheat  unmixed  with  flour, 
and  therefore  of  less  value  than  that  of  olden 
times;  aud  while  most  of  the  members  were 
almost  sure  they  would  buy  brau,  even  the 
miserable  stuff  now  made,  at  $16  per  ton.  yet 
they  bewailed  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  bran  had  been  “ground  down”  by  the 
new  roller  mode  of  making  flour. 

Now  the  fact,  is,  aud  it  should  be  fully 
known  and  realized  by  American  farmers, 
that  as  a  substitute  for  clover  hay,  and  a 
mixture  to  be  fed  with  meadow  hay  composed 
of  Timothy,  Red  Top,  etc  ,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  wheat  bran,  and  the  closer  it  is 
ground  aud  the  more  closely  the  flour  is  taken 


that  gives  anything  like  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  this  valuable  food. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

- *-*-* - 

FARM  WISDOM. 


The  manufacture  of  butter  begins  at  the 
cow’s  mouth,  and  ends  a*,  the  purchaser’s 

mouth  . A  well  seasoned  wood  pile 

makes  the  dinner  taste  better . Books, 

games  and  pleasant  evenings  are  cheaper  than 

skating  rinks . Hard  work,  complaining 

and  neglect  will  bring  out  the  white  flag  on 

your  wife’s  cheeks . A  little  attention 

and  kindness  will  paint,  them  up  again . 

....  You  got  the  protuiu  u  on  your  stock,  now 
turn  round  and  develop  that  premium  boy. .. 

.  The  only  thing  yon  can  carry  out  of 

this  world  is  what  you  have  given  away. . . . 
Every  cent  made  by  cheating  your  neighbors 
will  weigh  a  ton  when  you  most  desire  to  rise. 

. *-A  hard,  snowy  Winter  is  good  for  the 

ground.  A  mild  Winter  gives  yon  a  chance 
to  drain  and  do  other  out  door  work,  The 

season  is  ell  right  anyway . Your  cattle 

have  walked  into  the  barn  with  the  life  of 
your  meadows.  Remember  this  next  Spring . 

•  . . The  snow  covers  up  a  great,  many  sius 

against  agriculture,  but  they  will  all  come  out 

in  the  Spring .  The  training  of  dogs  aud 

boys  is  much  alike.  If  you  ‘‘foor  with  them 
and  kick  them,  you  will  feel  their  teeth  in 

your  leg — or  iu  your  heart,  someday . 

The  grind  stone  is  too  good  a  friend  to  be  left 
out  in  the  storm.  Give  it  shelter . 


farm  (£conanuj. 


BARN-YARD  MANURE  rs. FERTILIZERS. 

Our  good  friend.  Dr.  W.  S.  Combs,  of  Free¬ 
hold,  New  Jersey,  reports  an  experience  in 


out  of  it,  the  more  valuable  it  is  ton  for  ton. 
In  reducing  wheat  by  the  roller  process 
the  '  'chit”  or  germ  is  all  left  in  the  bran,  and 
a  ton  of  “roller  bran”  is  of  considerably  more 
value  for  feeding  purposes  then  a  ton  of 
“stone  ground”  bran  or  of  the  finest  flour, 
and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  bran  is 
to  be  used  to  supplement  meadow  hay. 

According  to  the  average  of  many  analyses 
of  American  foods,  made  by  Prof.  Jenkins, 
meadow  hay  contains  8.45  per  cent. ;  clover 
bay,  11  88  per  cent.;  flour  of  winter  wheat, 
8.56  per  cent. ;  while  new  or  roller  bran  con¬ 
tains  14.54  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  or  flesh- 
formiug  elements,  aud  tbese  are  most 
costly.  Of  the  carbohydrates  or  fat  and  heat- 
formers,  meadow  hay  contains  44  45  per  cent. ; 
clover  hay,  41  per  cent, ;  wheat  flour,  76.79  per 
cent.,  and  wheat  bran,  50  percent,  thus  being 
richer  iu  this  element  than  any  of  the  hays 
and  only  second  to  flour.  Of  the  free  oils, 
meadow  hay  contains  197  percent.;  clover 
hay,  1.04  per  cent. ;  wheat  flour,  1.19  per  cent. ; 
and  wheat  bran,  3.56  per  cent,  and  as  one  per 
cent,  of  free  fat  (when  not  in  excess),  is 
counted  equivalent  to  2]4  per  cent,  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  the  wheat  bran  is  seen  to  be  even 
more  valuable  in  these  than  wheat  flour;  of 
that  portion  of  these  elements  which  is  digest¬ 
ible,  and  therefore  available  to  sustain  life, 
the  proportion  is  much  greater  in  favor  of  the 
bran. 

There  is  another  thing  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  value  of  any 
food,  and  that  is  the  value  of  the  manure  that 
will  result  from  the  use  of  the  food,  and  here 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bran  is  a  great  way 
ahead.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  their 
values,  as  shown  in  Dr.  La wes’s  table,  esti¬ 
mating  nitrogen  as  worth  18  cents  per  pound, 
potash  at  six  cents,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  1(1 
cents,  the  tuannre  made  from  a  ton  of  meadow 
hay  would  be  worth  83.35;  from  a  ton  of 
clover,  $10.66;  from  a  ton  of  wheat  flour,  $8  16; 
while  a  ton  of  coarse  bran  gives  manure  worth 
$16.15.  The  fact  is,  wheat  bran  is  very  im¬ 
perfectly  appreciated,  and  I  can  excuse  the 
members  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club  for 
their  ignorance  ou  this  subject.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  the  only  paper  which  I  read 


the  use  of  barn-yard  manure  ou  potatoes, 
which  we  cannot  quite  explain.  He  writes: 
“On  one  part  of  the  field  I  put  all  my  yard 
manure — 150  to  175  good  two-horse  loads. 
This  part  of  the  field  has  had  also  occasional 
applications  of  barn-yard  manure  during  the 
last  10  years.  The  manure  was  spread  last 
Fall  and  plowed  in  this  past  Spring.  After 
plowing,  the  whole  field  was  treated  alike, 
Mapes’  Potato  Manure  being  applied  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre,  in  three  appli¬ 
cations.  The  total  yield  for  the  20  acres  was 
6,545  bushels,  or  au  average  of  327 %  per  acre. 
The  average  on  the  part,  having  no  yard 
manure  was385  bushels.  The  largest  yield  of 
a  single  acre  was  409  bushels.” 

While  this  was  a  splendid  yield  over  the 
whole  field,  the  difference  against  the  use  of 
barn  yard  manure  was  more  than  60  bushels. 
What  could  have  made  the  difference?  Was 
it  the  season,  the  soil,  or  was  there  a  surfeit 
of  manure?  The  soil  was  a  clay  loam  and  this 
field,  when  we  saw  it  in  August,  was  the  finest 
eight  we  ever  witnessed. 


SALT  AND  SALTING  BUTTER. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


The  proper  so?'t  of  salt;  working  it  into  the 
butter;  evils  of  overworking  and  of  using 
inferior  salt. 

Salting  butter  may  now  be  classed  among 
the  tine  arts.  To  evenly  distribute  the  salt 
without  overworking  the  butter,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  modern  skill  has  quite  satisfactorily 
solved.  The  more  expert  in  the  art  have 
learned  that  much  depends  nftt  only  upon  the 
pnrity  but  upon  the  condition  of  the  salt. 
The  grain  must  be  even,  tine,  easily  dissolved, 
and  as  free  from  sharp  angles  as  possible.  A 
natural  graiu  is  preferable  to  one  made  by 
grinding, aud  salt  containing  the  water  of  crys¬ 
tallization  much  more  readily  dissolves  than 
one  made  anhydrous  by  drying  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  An  an  hydrous  salt  must  ftrst  absorb 
the  water  of  crystallization,  and  for  this, 


time  is  required  and  lost.  When  the  absorp¬ 
tion  is  complete,  the  salt  Is  in  the  condition 
of  that  which  has  not  had  the  water  of 
crystallization  expelled,  and  just  ready  to 
begiu  tbe  process  of  liquefying  into 
brine.  An  even  grain  secures  even  lique¬ 
faction  throughout  the  butter,  so  that  when 
one  grain  is  dissolved  all  are  dissolved. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  uniform  grain.  A  hard  grain 
dissolves  slowly  and  requires  the  presence  of 
more  moisture  than  a  softer  grain.  It  is 
therefore  liable  to  remain  undissolved  in  tbe 
butter  and  to  give  it  that  gritty  condition  so 
much  objected  to  by  refined  consumers  and 
all  dealers  who  supply  first-class  customers. 
By  remaining  undissolved,  it  is  more  diflicult 
to  incorporate  it  evenly  with  the  butter, 
aud  hence  it  is  more  liable  to  cause  overwork¬ 
ing — which  is  among  butter  makers  an  almost 
universal  evil,  which  but  few  have  had  the 
judgment  and  skill  to  overcome. 

This  working  butter  with  undissolved  salt 
in  it  is  a  very  pernicious  as  well  as  common 
practice.  It  is  almost  as  bad  as  so  much  sand, 
scouring  the  life  out  of  the  butter  and  des¬ 
troying  that  clean,  granular  appearance  which 
is  known  under  the  term  of  “tbe  grain.”  Iu 
place  of  this,  tbe  butter  becomes  waxy,  greasy 
and  salvy.  with  a  sbiny  surface  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  experienced  eye.  Coarse  grained 
salt  is  almost  as  bad  as  hard-grained,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  undissolved, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  readily  worked  into 
the  butter  without  overworking.  Indeed, 
working  butter  at  all  is  overworking  it.  and 
this  injurious  and  unnecessary  labor  can  and 
should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  fine,  even¬ 
grained  and  freely  dissolving  salt,  and  by  the 
practice  of  improved  methods,  which  I  will 
explain  in  another  article.  Yet  some  people, 
who  are  quite  well  posted  and  intelligent  iu 
other  matters,  still  persist  in  using  cheap  salt, 
regardless  of  best  quality  and  condition,  and 
some  even  imagine  common  barrel  salt  is  good 
enough  because  they  have  always  used  it,  and, 
perhaps,  because  they  have  at  some  time  de- 
ceivedsome  dealer  into  payingthe  same  price 
for  a  package  salted  with  poor  salt  that  he  did 
for  one  salted  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
It  is  nought  to  them  that  the  butter  may 
have  deteriorated  rapidly  on  the  holder’s 
hands,  or  that  future  purchases  of  their 
butter  may  have  been  made  with  caution  and 
at  a  shade  lower  price  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  future  contingencies;  because  these 
facts  were  not  made  openly  manifest,  or  if 
anything  was  said  about  the  salt,  it  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  prejudice  and  considered  of  no 
account.  Such  butter  makers  are  uot  likely 
to  establish  a  very  high  reputation  for  the 
production  of  fancy  butter  that  always  com¬ 
mands  a  fancy  price.  But  it  must  be  conceded 
that  much  depends  upon  how  the  butter  is 
made  as  well  as  upon  the  quality  of  salt 
used,  and  that  some  butter  makers  turn  out 
a  product  superior  to  that  of  others  who  use 
the  best  of  3alt,  No  bind  of  salt  can  obviate, 
though  it  may, to  some  extent,  palliate,  the  evil 
of  lack  of  judgment  and  skill  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butter. 


£1 )t  Poultri^Barlr. 


ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Essentials  of  a  good  incubator;  operating  an 
incubator;  successes  in  incubation;  space 
fur  chick  raising;  easy  with  a  brooder. 

Quite  a  large  uumber  of  incubators  of 
different  makes  are  offered  for  selection,  each 
possessing  some  particular  merit  of  its  own. 
Though  some  of  them  are  well  equipped  with 
modern  appliances  for  regulating  the  heat, 
supplying  moisture,  and  turning  the  eggs,  yet, 
after  all,  everything  depends  upon  the  oper¬ 
ator,  for  while  the  incubators  will  usually 
perform  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  the 
novice  has  been  led,  by  the  exaggerated  praises 
of  the  makers,  to  rely  upon  the  machine  too 
exclusively,  and  thus  he  has  been  induced  to 
overlook  many  little  details  that  require 
human  observation,  it  would  require  a 
lengthy  article  to  fully  describe  an  incubator ; 
but  any  device,  by  which  the  temperature  can 
be  kept  uniformly  at  108°.  with  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  air  and  moisture,  will  hatch  eggs, 
though  success  depends  largely  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  parent  stock. 

In  operating  an  incubator,  the  common 
errors  are  the  haudlfug  of  the  eggs  too  fre¬ 
quently,  and  the  constant  interference  of 
those  who  examine  them  through  curiosity. 
The  process  should  be  conducted  methodically 
and  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  first  two 
days  the  eggs  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any 
manner,  not  even  to  turn  them,  as  the  heat 
should  be  well  maintained  at  a  temperature 
fully  up  to  103  degrees,  and  without  variation, 
in  order  to  give  the  germ  an  advantageous 
start,  which  is  very  important.  After  the 


Samuel  Johnson  of  theMichigan  Agricultural 
College.  A  thoroughbred  Jersey  steer  18 
months  old  was  fed  in  connection  with 
animals  of  three  other  breeds,  for  three 
months.  He  gained  177  pounds,  an  average 
of  1.94  pounds  per  flay.  He  consumed  873 
pounds  of  grain  and  933  pounds  of  hay,  bring 
about  five  pounds  of  grain  and  5.3  pounds  of 
hay  for  each  pound  of  flesh  gained.  The 
steer  weighed  at  the  end  of  the  feeding  *12 
pounds.  An  Ayrshire  steer,  three  years  old, 
gained  240  pounds,  an  average  of  2.64  per 
day.  He  consumed  1,068%  pounds  of  grain 
and  1.379  pounds  of  hay,  thus  requiring  4.4 
pounds  of  grain  and  5.6  pounds  of  hay  for  a 
pound  of  flesh  gained.  He  weighed  1,130 
pounds.  A  Short- horn  steer,  two  years  old, 
gained  305  pounds,  an  average  of  3  35  per  day. 

He  consumed  1,068%  pounds  of  grain  and 
1,416  pounds  of  bay,  or  gave  one  pound  of 
flesh  for  3  4  pounds  of  grain  and  4.6  pounds  of 
hay.  He  weighed  1,190  pounds.  Weight  is 
not  all  that  Is  required  in  a  beef  animal. 
Oftentimes  a  comparatively  small,  shapely 
animal  will  take  the  prize  away  from  a  much 
larger  but  coarser  competitor.  That  animal 
is  most  desirable  which  gives  the  least  offal 
and  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  dressed  beef. 
Prof.  Johnson  states  that  a  Jersey  weighing 
1,370  pounds  dressed  758  pounds,  or  55  per 
per  cent.  An  Ayrshire  weighing  1,130  pounds 
dressed  690  pounds  or  61  per  cent.  A  cross¬ 
bred  Galloway  and  Short-horn  cow  weighing 
1,600  pounds  dressed  925  pounds,  or  58  per 
cent.  Prof.  Johnson  justly  states  that  while 
these  figures  show  that  the  Jerseys  cannot 
equal  the  purely  beet  breeds  as  economical 
beef  predncers,  they  are  not  worthless  for 
feeding ,  as  many  breeders  of  beef  cattle  have 
claimed.  The  keenest  Jersey  breeders  claim 
nothing  a3  to  the  beef  qualities  of  their  stock. 
They  argue  that  the  “little  butter  cow”  can 
turn  out  butter  enough  to  pay  for  both  herself 
and  her  brother,  and  she  certainly  succeeds 
pretty  well  in  doing  it,  though  the  lazy 
brother  injures  the  reputation  of  the  family. 

Prof.  Morrow  also  reports  experiments 
with  calves.  Twelve  were  put  on  grass  on 
April  26;  four  were  fed  grain  during  the 
Summer;  the  other  eight  had  only  grass  after 
a  few  days.  The  grain  fed  made  an  average 
gain  of  430  pounds;  the  grassers  made  a  gain 
of  only  279  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  151 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  grain-fed. 

He  also  reports  teats  showing  the  compara¬ 
tive  gain  of  different  breeds  for  six  months 
in  Summer  on  grass  alone,  and  also  on  a  like 
grain  ration.  In  giving  figures  we  quote  the 
grain  fed  always  first:  Ayrshires,  405  and  280; 
Herefords,  400 and  263;  Hollands,  515  and  330; 
Short-horns,  4C0  and  250.  showing  a  marked 
superiority  for  the  Hollands. 

Prof.  Morrow’s  conclusions  from  his  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  are,  that  under  the  prevalent 
methods  of  wintering  steers  in  the  W  est,  little 
or  no  gain  can  be  made  in  Winter.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  even  under  good  con¬ 
ditions,  to  secure  as  good  results  in  Winter  as 
in  Summer.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  rapid  gain 
in  weight  during  long  continued  periods. 

Under  like  conditions  young  animals  make 
larger  gain  in  proportion  for  the  food  eaten. 
A  fair  profit  can  be  made,  even  at  present  low 
prices,  by  grazing  the  cattle  and  then  feeding, 
for  two  or  three  months,  cattle  which  have 
been  judiciously  bought  or  reared,  and  the 
best  time  to  sell  is  from  -t)  to  36  months  old. 
Our  Western  readers  would  do  well  to  ponder 

over  these  conclusions. 

^ - - - 

The  Horse’s  Foot. — Rev.  J.  C.  Woods, 
speaking  of  the  horse's  foot,  says  that  the 
horse  is  not  furnished  with  muscles  fitted  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  at  the  ends  of  its  legs, 
and  therefore  the  foot  is  carefully  made  as 
light  as  possible.  The  hoof,  therefore,  must 
be  light.  It  must  be  bard,  so  as  to  endure 
contact  with  sharp-edged  rock,  a  sun-baked 
soil,  or  loose  stones.  It  must  be  elastic,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  j  ar  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  concussion  of  a  hard  and  unyielding 
substance  with  the  hard  and  unyielding 
ground.  It  must  be  3harp  edged,  to  give  the 
animal  a  footing  on  rocks  or  uneven  ground. 
It  must  be  clinging,  so  as  to  save  the  horse 
from  falling  on  a  wet,  slippery  or  frozen  sur¬ 
face.  Lastly,  as  the  hoof  must  be  perpetually 
worn  away,  it  must  be  capable  of  self-repair 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  loss  of  material. 


land  Greening,  Tompkin’s  King,  Lady  Apple 
(fancy).” 

“Are  we  making  progress  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  varieties  of  fruits?"  asked  Mr.  Green. 

“Yes,  we  are  making  progress,  especially 
iu  peaches  and  grapes,  but  we  are  having  too 
many  varieties  introduced  of  doubtful  value, 
especially  among  the  small  fruits.  We  want 
new  fruits,  not  because  they  are  new,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  superior  to  the  old. 

Very  few  people  want  as  many  as  10  varie- 


“The  two  best  black  grapes,  for  people  who 
want  grapes  easily  grown,  of  not  the  high¬ 
est  quality— Concord  and  Worden.  Or  of 
better  quality,  Eumelan  and  Barry,  or 
Wilder.” 

“Two  white  grapes:  Duchess  and  Niagara. 
Rebecca  is  better  than  either,  but  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  grow. 

T wo  red  grapes :  Delaware  and  Brighton. 
Gaertner  is  a  superb  red  grape  and  is  quite  as 
easily  grown  a3  any. 


second  day  the  eggs  should  be  turned  twice  a 
day  (morning  and  evening),  and  cooled  well 
once  daily.  A  pan  of  water  under  them,  with 
a  few  moist  sponges  in  the  egg  drawer,  will 
usually  supply  all  necessary  moisture  where 
there  is  not  a  constant  stream  of  warm  air 
flowing  through  the  incubator.  When  the 
chicks  have  nearly  reached  the  time  for 
breaking  the  shells,  they  will  partially  heat 
the  egg  drawer  with  their  bodies,  and  at  the 
time  of  coming  out  a  temperature  of  102  de¬ 
grees  is  better  than  a  higher  one.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  state  which  is  the  best  incubator. 
At  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  all  the  incuba¬ 
tors  used  are  home-made,  some  being  heated 
with  lamps,  while  others  are  operated  simply 
by  pouring  in  a  supply  of  hot  water  once  or 
twice  daily,  and  the  hatches  vary  from  40  to 
90  per  cent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  during 
incubation.  Upon  one  farm  two  young  ladies 
batched  3,000  chicks  last  season  and  propose  to 
double  that  number  this  Winter.  The  prices 
obtained  ranged  from  85  to  65  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  the  date  of  hatching, 
though  later  in  the  season  the  figures  were 
lower.  The  details  of  management  of  the 
chicks  will  be  given  in  another  article,  the 
object  at  present  being  to  show  that  there  is 
nothing  difficult  in  hatching  chicks  artificially. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  small  piece 
of  ground  can  be  made  to  yield  a  large  profit 
from  chicks,  if  the  operator  can  procure  eggs 
from  his  neighbors.  And,  if  preferred,  much 
of  the  labor  of  management  can  be  done 
under  shelter,  though  at  present,  the  practice 
is  to  have  the  brooder  houses  separate,  with  a 
small  yard  to  each,  each  bouse  containing  a 
brooder.  As  an  acre  of  ground  can  be 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  small  yards, 
several  thousand  chicks  can  be  grown  quite 
easily  to  a  marketable  age  thereon,  and  when 
the  business  becomes  familiar,  it  will  open  up 
an  excellent  avenue  to  those  who  have  only  a 
limited  space  at  their  disposal,  and  enable 
many  to  engage  in  it,  who  cannot  venture  upon 
the  larger  business  of  stock  raising;  but  such 
persons  must  devote  their  time  and  attention 
to  it  as  a  business,  and  not  attempt  to  raise 
chicks  artificially  in  connection  with  other 
pursuits,  except  in  a  limited  maimer  for  ex¬ 
periment.  Comparison  has  shown  that  with 
the  aid  of  brooders,  the  labor  of  raising  chicks 
is  not  greater  than  with  the  use  of  hens,  in 
proportion  to  number  of  chicks,  nor  is  the  loss 
from  all  causes  against  the  brooders, 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  INCUBATOR. 

I  have  Lougbt  an  incubator  this  season 
and  think  it  a  grand  success.  From  90  to  98 
per  cent,  of  the  eggs  hatch  chicks  which 
come  very  stroBg  and  healthy.  It  is  self- 
regulating.  I  never  get  up  in  the  night  to 
see  if  it  is  working  right,  yet  1  always 
find  it  all  right  in  the  morning.  About 
15  minutes  (at  the  most)  in  the  morning  and 
five  at  night  is  all  the  time  necessary  to  run 
it.  I  studied  circulars  of  several  kinds  and 
saw  one  kind  before  buying,  then  made  my 
selection.  The  secret  is  in  raising  the  chicks, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  done  very  successfully 
after  a  little  experience,  “lady  subscriber  ” 


FREDERICK  CLAPP  PEAR.  From  Nature.  Fig.  540, 


ties  of  fall  or  winter  apples,  either  for  home 
use  or  for  market;  the  tendency  now  is  to 
plant  few  sorts,  and  this  is  well.” 


For  family  use  here  (Western  New  York) 
the  Seckel  and  Sheldon,  or  Sheldon  and  Su 
perfia  for  early  Fall.  Anjou  and  Winter 
Nelis,  for  early  Winter,  are  good  enough. 
For  early  fall  apples,  Gravenstein  aod  Fall 
Pippin,  and  for  early  winter,  King  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  but  there  are  others  as  good, 
and  to  some  tastes,  better  than  these.  I  could 
name  ten  more  easily  than  two. 

Ten  varieties  of  fall  apples  for  Western 
New  York,  all  well  known  and  well  proved: 
Chenango,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Graven- 


Jersey  Beef. — A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  Jersey  beef.  Some  people  say  the  Jer¬ 
sey  is  good  for  nothing  as  a  beef  animal. 
They  grumble  because  a  cow  cannot  make 
several  times  her  weight  in  butter,  in  her  pre¬ 
vious  life,  and  then  win  a  prize  in  a  beef  ring. 
Others  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  claim 
that  Jersey  beef  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best, 


THE  FREDERICK  CLAPP  PEAR. 

We  give  illustrations  of  this  promising  new 
pear  this  week.  Fig.  540  shows  the  whole 
pear,  while  Fig.  541  gives  an  idea  of  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  Frederick  Clapp  is  large,  obovate, 
largest  near  the  eye.  or  less  pear-shaped  than 
the  Bartlett.  The  skin  is  smooth,  bright-yel¬ 
low,  with  many  obscure  greenish  dots.  Stalk 
1%  inch  long,  stout,  slightly  sunken  with  the 
peai1  on  one  side  rising  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  poiut  of  junction.  Calyx  very 
small,  open,  in  a  small,  deep  basin,  slightly  rus- 
seted.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  juicy, 
sprightly,  very  tine  grained,  buttery  and 
melting.  The  fruit  was  received  from  Ell- 
wauger  &  Barry.  As  before  stated  in  the 
Rural,  it  remiuds  us  of  an  improved  Bartlett. 
Its  best  season  is  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Intensify  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Bartlett, 
and  extend  its  season  from  late  Summer  to 
late  Autumu,  and  you  have  a  Frederick  Clapp. 


Objections  to  Underdone  Meat.— The 
majority  of  people  at  restaurants  call  for 
“rare"  meat.  Many  of  them  want  it  raw. 
The  roast  beef  at  such  places  is  rarely  cooked 
as  It  should  be.  The  same  holds  true  of  steaks. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fashion  at  present  for 
underdone  meat.  Food  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  temper.  Vegetarians  and  fruit 
eaters  are,  as  a  rule,  good-tempered,  cool  and 
generous.  Iu  all  ages,  the  fiercest  savages 
have  been  the  raw  meat  eaters.  To  day 
the  snarling,  ill-tempered  man  follows 
his  savage  model,  and  aside  from  all 
considerations  of  refinement,  the  raw  and 


FREDERICK  CLAPP  PEAR.  Half  Section.  Fig.  541 


FRUITS  for  family  use. 

“What  two  early  fall,  and  what  two  win¬ 
ter  apples  would  be  your  choice  for  family 
use?  What  two  black  grapes,  two  white 
grapes,  aud  two  red  grapes  would  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  family  use.”  These  questions  were 
asked  by  Cbas,  A,  Greeu,  editor  of  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower,  of  Pres.  Barry,  who  repliod; 


and  that  the  animals  fatten  readily  and 
cheaply.  Unfortunately,  very  few  figures 
are  ever  given  in  these  discussions.  They  are 
mostly  made  up  of  opinions.  About  the  most 
reliable  figures  we  have  seen,  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  are  those  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  feeding  experiment  couducted  by  Prof. 


stein,  Jefferis,  Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Oldenburg,  8t.  Lawrence,  Stump. 

Ten  varieties  whiter  apples  for  Western 
New  York,  all  well  known  and  proved:  Bald 
win,  Esopus  SpiUeuburgb,  Golden  Russet, 
Jonathan,  Lyman's  Pumpkin  Sweet  for  bak¬ 
ing,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Canada,  Rhode  Is- 
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half  raw  meat  eaters  run  great  risks  from 
parasitic  diseases.  No  animal  is  absolutely 
free  from  invisible  animalculm.  Tape  worms 
come  from  just  such  abuses  of  the  stomach. 
It  can’t  be  very  pleasant  to  the  raw-meatman 
to  reflect  tbat  there  is  every  possibility  of  his 
blood  being  populated  by  living  organisms, 
which  are  developing  to  his  final  undoing. 

Preparing  French  Hams  —In  the  Book 
of  the  Pig,  it  is  said  that  in  preparing  French 
bams,  the  leg  of  pork  is  well  pared  with  a 
knife,  after  which  the  skin  is  pricked 
with  care,  so  as  not  to  damage  it,  but  to  assist 
the  brine  in  penetrating  to  the  center.  The 
brine  consists  of  11  pounds  of  salt,  about  10 
ounces  of  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter;  with  this  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ham  is  rubbed.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
salting-pan,  and  covered  with  the  dry  mixture, 
the  outside  of  the  ham  being  at  the  top.  At 
the  end  of  eight  or  ten  hours  it  is  bound  with 
a  thread  in  order  to  compress  it,  and  boiled 
in  lightly-made  brine',  to  which  thyme,  cloves, 
bay  leaves,  and  basil  are  added.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  again  soaked  in  brine,  and,  when  it 
has  remained  from  15  to  20  days,  it  is  removed 
from  the  salting  vessel  and  placed  under  a 
press  from  10  to  12  hours  to  more  perfectly 
drain.  It  is  then  suspended  in  a  smoking- 
room  until  fit  to  eat. 

Covering  the  Wilson  Blackberry. — 
Writing  to  the  Michigan  Farmer,  our  re¬ 
spected  friend,  T.  T.  Lyon,  says  that  the 
apparent  tendency,  among  the  growers  of 
blackberries  for  market,  seems  mainly  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  sacrificing  everything 
else  to  secure  hardiness,  since  even  slight 
winter-killing  of  the  tips  is  liable  to  seriously 
diminish  the  crop  of  fruit.  Aware  of  this 
tendency,  Mr.  Lyon  was  surprised  to  see, 
during  a  visit  to  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  In 
August  last,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  previous  Winter,  extensive  plantations  of 
the  old  Wilson  Blackberry,  one  of  the  tender- 
est  of  varieties,  loaded  w  ith  enormous  crops 
of  beautiful  fruit.  On  inquiry  he  learned 
that  the  canes  had  been  laid  down  and  cov¬ 
ered,  and  thus  carried  through  the  Winter 
unharmed ;  and  he  was  assured  that  this  had 
been  done  extensively  and  at  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1 .60  to  ?1 .75  per  acre — the  spreading, 
low  habit  of  this  variety  rendering  the 
operation  comparatively  easy.  Although  the 
Wilson  is  not  a  berry  of  high  quality,  its  very 
large  size,  and  bright  appearance,  render  it 
very  attractive  in  the  market;  besides  which 
it  has  the  merit  of  ripening  the  crop  within  a 
very  short  period;  so  that  comparatively 
few  pickings  suffice  to  harvest  the  crop. 


Hammond's  Slug  Shot. — The  Rural 
New-Yorker  sent  a  box  of  Hammond’s  Slug 
Shot  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
for  analysis.  Here  is  the  report:  “A  pack¬ 
age  of  this  insecticide  was  sent  us  for  trial. 
We  found  its  claims  fairly  well  sustained  as  a 
destroyer  of  insects.  The  indications  are, 
however,  that  it  is  no  more  or  less  than  Lon¬ 
don-purple  mixed  with  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  gas  or  slaked  lime  If  this  is  so,  the 
claims  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  human 
family  or  to  the  stock  are  entirely  unwar¬ 
rantable,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold, 
though  apparently  very  low,  is  many  times 
the  value  of  the  ingredients.” 


GOSSIP. 


Plant  nut-bearing  trees  along  the  roadside, 
is  the  good  advice  of  the  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den . . . . . . 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  writes  as 
followstoMr.  J.T.  Lovett:*1  The  Kieffer  blights 
worse  than  anything  else  I  have  grown,  and 
is  as  tender  in  Winter  as  a  peach  tree.  Last 
Winter  killed  all  mine;  and  i  am  glad  of  it. 
I  would  not  give  the  thing  room  if  anybody 
would  plant  me  an  orchard  of  it  for  nothing  I 
For  years  to  come  there  will  be  wailing  and 
profanity  among  the  victims  who  have  in 
vested  in  the  Kieffer.”  Mr.  Lovett  in  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart  and  with  profound 
pity  exclaims:  “Poor,  poor  Kieffer!”  If 
there  are  any  victims  among  the  older 
readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  it  is 
certainly  no  fault  of  ours . . . . 

Mr.  Lovett  speaks  of  the  Kilbourn  or 
Canada  Ii  on-clad  as  the  hardiest  good  peach 

known  . . 

The  editor  of  Fruit  and  Garden  has  positive 
proof  that  the  Champion  Quince  and  Meech’s 
Prolific  are  entirely  distinct.  He  mentions  in 
proof  that  the  Champion  is  hard  to  propagate 
from  cuttings,  while  the  Meech  grows  almost 

as  easily  as  a  willow . 

The  Kansas  Farmer  says  that  the  Hereford 
victories  at  Chicago  caused  brilliant  and  loud 
smiles  to  protrude  from  the  faces  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  particular  breed  of  stock — a 
combination  of  electric  light  and  brass  band 

probably . . . 

The  Iowa  Homestead  well  says  that  the 


man  who  wishes  to  breed  Short  horns  that 
weigh  from  1,600  to  1,800  pounds,  must  have 
smooth  land,  free  from  bogs  and  sloughs.  He 
can  put  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Devons  or  scrubs 
on  his  rough  lands,  but  he  had  better  keep  bis 
Short-horns  or  Herefords  off  them . 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  oats  tested  in  1884. 
the  N.  Y.  Ag.  Ex.  Station  reports  more 
favorably  upon  the  following  than  on  the 
others,  viz  ,  White  Eureka,  White  Probsteier, 
Sehcenen,  Golden  Prize,  Board  of  Trade, 
Black  Tartarian,  White  Novelty,  White 
Russian  and  White  Zealand . . . 

W e  are  told  that  to  get  the  full  flavor  of 
butter,  the  bread  upon  which  it  is  spread 
should  be  inserted  in  the  mouth  buttered  side 
down.  How  will  this  answer  as  a  test  for 
oleomargarine? . . . , . 

The  Breeders’  Journal  advises  farmers  to 
look  out  for  their  hogs  when  they  begin  to 
cough.  This  cough  is  a  signal  for  many  a 
fatal  disease . . . . . . . 

A  writer  in  London  Live  Stock  Journal 
obtained  from  nine  Brown  Leghorn  hens  in 
II  months,  1,215  eggs,  or  an  average  of  1S5 
per  hen.  The  reasons  he  ascribes  for  such 
good  results  are:  hardy  birds;  cleaning  of 
roosting  house  every  morning,  and  nests  every 
week,  also  white  washing  house  throughout 
twice  in  the  period;  a  field  to  run  in;  hot 
meal  and  house  scraps  early  in  the  morning ; 
ordinary  mixed  whole  corn,  at  night  before 
roosting.  He  finds  the  Leghorns  hardy  and 
good  table  food  . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Kansas. 

Abeline,  Dickinson  Co. — Wheat  averaged 
about  seven  bushels  of  very  inferior  stuff; 
worth  from  15  cents  to  45  cents  per  bushel. 
Oats  averaged  about  55  bushels;  average  20 
cents  per  bushel.  Hay  a  large  crop  and  low 
in  price,  $2  per  tou  in  stack.  Corn  will  av¬ 
erage  about  35  bushels  per  acre,  and  Is  selling 
at  20  cents.  Hog  cholera  has  been  and  is  now 
raging  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  almost 
every  other  county  in  this  section.  It  seems 
to  be  worse  along  the  river  bottoms.  I  live 
three  miles  from  a  river,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
sick  hog  in  seven  years.  I  never  allow  a 
mud  hole  for  hogs  to  wallow  in  and  give  them 
all  the  fresh  well  water  they  want.  This  is 
my  preventive  medicine.  My  herd  consists 
of  Chester  Whites,  Jersey  Reds,  Poland 
Chinas  and  Berkshlres — in  all  100  head. 

G.  B.  w.  o. 

Michigan. 

Jackson,  Dec.  7. — The  Rural  corn  grew  all 
right,  but  was  too  late.  Peas  did  very  well. 
Tomatoes  not  as  good  as  last  year.  I  raised 
about  50  bushels  of  the  Blush  Potatoes  from 
the  one  received  two  years  ago.  They  rotted 
the  least  of  any  grown  around  here,  and  are 
the  best  we  have  to  use  now.  I  persuaded  a 
market  gardener  to  take  one-half  bushel  to 
plant  last  Spring;  he  says  they  are  the  only 
good  potatoes  he  has,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  planted  all  I  had  to  spare.  Success  to 
the  R.  N.-Y!  O.  D.  p. 

Missouri. 

Eldon,  Miller  Co.,  Dec.  2. — Farmers  cer¬ 
tainly  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  being  well 
along  with  work,  as  the  Fall  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  one  for  farm  work,  although 
rather  dry  for  wheat  and  newly  sown  grass. 
Farmers  are  seeding  more  of  their  land  to 
grass  with  the  Intention  of  devoting  more 
interest  to  stock.  The  corn  crop  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations;  in  many  fields  it  is  light, 
soft  or  chaffy,  and  in  consequence  corn,  con¬ 
sidering  the  prices  of  other  farm  products,  is 
high,  retailing  at  40  to  50  ceuts  per  bushel. 
Wheat  sella  at  75  cents;  Irish  potatoes,  40; 
sweet,  60;  apples,  50  cents;  hay,  $8  per  tou, 
delivered.  Hogs  are  low,  the  very  best  selling 
at  three  cents  gross.  Stock  is  all  healthy  and 
in  good,  thriving  condition.  N.  j.  s. 

Montana  Territory. 

Bozeman,  Gallatin  Co.— The  Rural  peas 
and  beans  did  well.  The  Johnson  Grass 
didn’t  show.  In  this  part  of  the  range  wheat 
is  from  50  cents  to  80  cents  a  bushel;  oats,  80 
cents  to  $  1  00  per  cwt  ;  barley,  ?1  10  per  cwt. ; 
potatoes,  40  cents  to  50  ceuts  per  cwt.  d.  r.  h. 

New  York. 

Rushford,  Allegany  Co.,  Dec.  1st,— The 
Prince  of  Wales  Pea  proved  very  productive 
and  of  excellent  quality.  Carter’s  Stratagem 
quite  productive,  with  prodigious  pods,  fine 
quality.  I  never  saw  10  large  peas  in  a  pod 
before;  a  good  many  pods  had  nine.  Flage¬ 
olet  Beans  moderately  productive.  Cooked 
some  when  dry  and  found  them  rich  and  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  best  I  ever  ate.  mcd.  g. 

Oregon. 

Springfield,  Lane  Co.,  Nov.  28.— No  frost 
yet  to  kill  tender  vegetables,  and  tomatoes 


still  bearing;  volunteer  crops  of  potatoes  a  foot 
high.  Squash  vines  still  green;  plenty  of 
rain;  farmers  plowing  and  sowing  wheat. 
For  this  section,  none  of  the  Rural  Corn  has 
yet  proved  valuable — none  early  enough  to 
ripen  well.  Frosts  do  not  sill  the  corn  here, 
but  warm  rains  ia  the  Fall  cause  it  to  rot  if 
not  ready  to  gather.  The  Stratagem  Pea  is 
the  best  of  the  lot  sent  out  so  far.  The  John¬ 
son  Grass  did  not  grow.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
plentiful.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  plums  and 
apples  were  left  on  the  ground  to  rot.  Apples 
still  hanging  on  the  trees.  j.  s.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Dec.  7.— Times 
dull  and  money  very  scarce  With  fairly 
good  crops,  farmers  can  hardly  raise  money 
enough  to  pay  taxes.  But  few  cash  sales  are 
being  made  and  those  at  low  prices.  Outside 
figures  are:  Old  corn,  54  cents;  oats,  82;  buck¬ 
wheat,  50;  wheat,  $1;  potatoes.  So  cents;  apples, 
30;  light  pork,  4}£  cents  per  pound;  heavy 
can  hardly  be  given  away;  pigs,  ten  weeks 
old  and  fleshy,  sell  for  *1  50  each.  Last 
week  beef  was  carted  from  here  to  Scranton, 
a  distance  of  35  miles,  and  sold  for  three 
cents.  The  season’s  clip  of  wool  sold  at  25 
cents  for  washed.  April  lambs  were  kept  un¬ 
til  the  last  of  September  and  sold  for  $2.50. 
Very  few  of  our  dealers  are  haudling  any 
butter.  Many  of  the  small  dairies  are  being 
bartered  for  goods  at  the  stores.  Veal  calves 
have  sold  readily  the  entire  season  and  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.  Winter  grain  was  light  through 
out  the  entire  township;  grass  about  the 
average;  corn  generally  poor,  with  the  light¬ 
est  crop  of  ools  we  have  had  for  years.  Buck¬ 
wheat  very  good ;  20,000  bushels  have  already 
been  ground  and  shipped  by  the  two  milling 
companies  of  Meshoffen,  our  nearest  station 
on  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  to  which  will  probably  be 
added  from  5,000  to  10,000  by  the  last  of  the 
month.  Potatoes  proved  a  good  crop,  while 
the  crop  of  apples  exceeded  anything  we  have 
known  in  years  But  a  small  percentage  of 
the  cross  bred  corn  ripened.  It  is  of  no  value 
here.  Tomatoes  good.  The  peas  and  beans 
will  be  further  tested  another  season .  I  wish 
the  Rural  tho  success  it  so  richly  deserves. 

G.  W.  B. 

Tennessee, 

Green  Brier,  Robertson  Co. — The  Rural 
Peas  were  all  good;  the  beans  were  fine,  and 
after  they  were  dry  1  planted  one  and  raised 
107,  which  got  ripe  as  a  second  crop.  The 
corn  is  very  good;  the  Garden  Treasures 
were  nice.  Crops  very  good.  H.  G. 

Texas. 

Senior,  Bexar  Co.,  November  29.— Farmers 
in  Western  Texas  have  finished  gathering 
cotton.  We  made  half  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
which  is  considered  an  average  crop:  worth 
eight  cents  in  San  Antonio.  Corn  a  large 
crop;  selling  at  40  cents.  Some  very  cold 
weather;  very  little  rain.  Lately  I  made 
a  trip  to  the  Gulf  at  Aransas  Pass,  160  miles 
from  here:  32  miles  nor.h  of  tbat  place  1 
entered  a  pasture  and  never  got  outside  a 
fence  clear  down  to  the  coast.  I  saw  tens  of 
thousands  of  healthy,  fat  cattle,  which,  with 
the  land,  are  owned  by  a  few  men.  I  was 
told  that  San  Patricio  County  ha9  hardly  in¬ 
habitants  enough  for  couuty  officials  and  a 
jury.  The  land  is  as  fine  as  I  ever  saw  and 
thousands  of  farms  could  be  made  ou  it.  San 
Antonio  capitalists  are  building  a  railroad  to 
Aransas  Pass, and  I  guess  the  country  through 
which  it  runs  will  soon  be  settled,  f.  u.w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  thenamt 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
atone  time.] 


INDIGESTION  OR  IMPACTION  OF  THIRD  STOM¬ 
ACH  IN  A  COW. 

C.  M.  P.,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn,  and  F  M., 
Ladoga ,  Iiul. — I  bad  a  cow  that  had  the  run 
of  the  orchard  all  Summer.  The  trees  bore 
heavily.  One  evening  the  cow  gave  only  one- 
half  her  usual  milking.  I  looked  her  over 
and  saw  nothing  unusual  in  her  manner.  1 
gave  her  some  hay,  and  she  ate  it  heartily. 
This  eased  my  rniud  about  her.  Tho  next 
morning  I  heard  her  lowing  strangely  and 
found  her  standing  by  the  manure  bin  with  her 
nose  resting  on  the  manure.  She  took  no  no 
tice  of  her  usual  mess.  I  gave  her  salt  fish, 
thinking  she  had  lost  her  cud.  Towards  noon 
I  found  her  lying  dowu,  w  ith  her  boad  going 
upward  and  backward,  trembling  violently, 
and  there  was  a  quick  grinding  motion  of  her 


month.  Towards  night  she  was  apparently 
easy,  and  neighbors  thought  her  recovery  sure. 
After  sunset  I  found  her  in  fearful  agony.  She 
had  left  the  position  she  had  during  the  day, 
and  was  found  in  a  mud  puddle.  She  bellowed 
constantly  and  splashed  the  mud  about  her. 
She  was  drawn  out  on  terra  frrma  and  died 
shortly  after.  She  was  in  good  condition,  not 
fat,  and  had  always  been  a  healthy  cow.  What 
was  the  matter,  and  wbat  should  have  been 
done  when  I  discovered  that  she  was  sick? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

The  cow  was  suffering  from  acute  indiges¬ 
tion  or  impaction  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
stomach,  most  likely  the  part  commonly 
called  the  third  stomach.  Another  name  for 
the  ailment  is  murrian,  which  is  popularly 
used  to  designate  any  mdigestion  or  impaction 
in  ruminants.  The  more  common  causes  are  a 
sudden  change  of  diet,  as  from  green  to  dry 
or  dry  to  green ;  feeding  too  exclusively  od  any 
dry,  coarse,  or  over-ripened,  indigestible 
fodder,  and  on  fodder  containing  ergot,  smut, 
rust  or  other  fungoid  growth.  An  insufficient 
supply  of  good  drinklDg  water  is  another 
common  cause.  Trivial  causes  that  would 
produce  injurious  effects  on  an  animal  that  is 
run  down,  with  weakened  digestive  powers, 
would  produce  no  ill  effects  ou  an  animal  with 
a  strong,  vigorous  constitution.  Hence  the 
desirability  of  keeping  the  animals  in  as  per¬ 
fect  health  as  possible  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  withstand  these  unfavorable 
changes  and  circumstances. 

When  first  discovered,  the  cow  should  have 
received  a  strong  purgative  with  some 
aromatic  stimulant — one  to  two  pounds  of 
Glauber  salts,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  ginger — 
followed  by  all  the  water  she  would  drink, 
given  in  moderate  quantities  at  frequent 
intervals.  A  dish  of  common  salt  placed 
where  the  animal  could  lick  it  at  leisure, 
would  be  beneficial  in  making  her  more  t  hirsty 
and  also  by  favoring  digestion.  Luke-warm 
water  injections  every  few  hours  would  have 
been  advantageous  by  favoring  an  early  action 
of  the  bowels.  If  the  purgative  does  not  act 
in  15  or  18  hours,  another  dose  may  be  given 
and  the  injections  continued:  but  a  third  dose 
should  rarely  be  given.  Examine  carefully 
the  right  side  of  the  animal  over  the  region  of 
the  stomachs,  by  pressure  by  the  closed  fiat, 
and  if  a  region  of  tenderness  is  found,  apply 
an  active  blister  of  mustard  and  turpentine. 
After  the  bowels  have  moved  freely,  confine 
for  some  time  to  a  laxative  diet  of  roots, 
mashes,  slops,  or  green  food,  with  free  access 
to  pure  water  and  salt.  Where  an  animal  re¬ 
mains  out  of  condition,  a  course  of  tonics  will 
be  advisable,  oroue  ounce  each  of  powdered 
cinchona  bark,  gentian,  and  ginger  twice 
daily.  Do  not  again  make  the  mistake  of  giv¬ 
ing  any  such  useless  remedy  as  salt  fish  or  any 
artificial  cud,  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  the 
cow  has  lost  her  cud,  and  that  it  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  that  way.  An  animal  ceases  to 
ruminate — loses  the  cud — because  the  general 
system  or  some  part  of  it  is  diseased  or  out  of 
order,  and  as  soon  as  the  difficulty  is  removed 
and  the  system  again  in  proper  condition,  the 
cud  will  always  return  without  auy  Useless 
interference.  Treat  the  disease  properly,  and 
the  cud  will  take  care  of  itself. 

WIND  BROKEN:  BONE  SPAVIN. 

F.  L.  K.,  Nunda,  N.  I’.— 1.  What  is  a  cure 
for  a  wind  broken  colt?  2.  A  remedy  for 
bone  spavin? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  S. 

1.  A  wind-broken  horse  is  very  much  in  the 
condition  of  a  person  with  dyspepsia:  while 
a  temporary  relief  may  be  quite  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  a  permanent  euro  is  very  difficult. 
With  a  proper  regimen  some  recent  cases  of 
young  animals  are  greatly  benefited  or  even 
nearly  or  quite  cured,  although  such  animals 
will  always  be  more  susceptible  to  the  causes 
that  leud  to  produce  heaves  than  animals' 
tbat  never  have  been  affected.  For  a  colt  the 
proper  course  during  the  Winter  would  be  to 
keep  in  a  cleau,  dry,  airy  stable  ou  a  laxative 
diet  of  roots  or  potatoes  with  corn  fodder,  If 
available.  Feed  very  little  clean  Timothy 
hay,  or,  preferably,  clean  straw  with  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  grain  and  no  hay.  Dusty 
or  musty  fodder  of  any  kind  should  be 
avoided.  Water  is  to  be  given  in  moderate 
quantities  and  often.  If  the  roots  do  not 
keep  the  bowels  easy,  add  daily  to  the  feed 
two  ounces  of  Glauber  salts.  During  the 
Summer  the  pasture  Is  the  best  and  most  ra¬ 
tional  place  for  the  colt.  2.  The  treatment 
for  tone  spavin  is  essentially  the  same  as  for 
any  bone  disease.  In  general,  fomentations 
or  other  soothing  applications  are  applied  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  animal  is  kept  on  a  laxa¬ 
tive  diet.  If  no  bony  growth  has  been 
formed,  this  may  be  all  the  treatment  that 
will  be  necessary.  But  where,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  bony  deposits  have  already  been 
formed,  repeated  active  blistering  or,  prefer¬ 
ably,  firing  with  the  hot  iron,  becomes  ad- 
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visable.  An  excellent  blister  is  made  by 
mixing  thoroughly  two  drams  of  cantharides, 
one  ounce  of  lard,  five  grains  of  camphor 
gum  dissolved  in  five  to  ten  drops  of  alcohol, 
and  two  or  three  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint. 
Cut  the  hair  from  the  part  and  applv  the  blis¬ 
ter,  rubbing  it  well  against  the  direction  of 
the  hair.  When  the  blister  is  well  raised, 
wash  off  with  east.ile  soap  suds  and  smear  the 
part  daily  with  vaseline  or  fresh  lard.  The 
animal's  head  must  be  tied  so  that  he  cannot 
reach  the  blistered  surface  with  his  mouth. 
A  second  blister  may  be  applied  when  the 
effects  of  the  first  have  passed  off.  A  rest  of 
two  or  three  months  or  more  will  be  necessary. 
If  this  does  not  succeed  have  the  spavin  fired 
by  a  competent  practitioner.  Recent  cases  in 
young  animals  in  good  condition  may  be 
treated  with  a  fair  prospect  of  recoverv:  but 
cases  of  old  standing  or  on  horses  that  are 
old  or  out  of  condition,  are  usually  doubtful 
and  mostly  incurable. 

RAW  AND  BOILED  LINSEED  OIL— MANGE  IN  A 
HORSE. 

H.  G.,  Amboy,  N,  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  if 
used  as  a  medicine?  2.  Ts  the  potato  you  men¬ 
tion  as  “State  of  Maine”  the  same  as  “Early 
Maine?”  3.  Whatshould  I  do  for  a  horse  with 
the  mange? 

Ans. — 1.  All  the  difference  between  a  safe 
medicine  and  a  virulent  poison.  Raw  oil  is 
just  as  it  is  pressed  from  the  seed,  and  has  no 
other  ingredient,  Boiled  oil  is  the  raw  oil 
heated  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  scorch  a  feather, 
and  it  has  a  large  percentage  of  litharge  added, 
and  this  is  a  deadly  mineral  poison.  Every¬ 
one  shonld  remember  never  to  give  boiled  oil 
to  any  living  being.  2.  Not  at  all.  3-  Mange 
in  a  horse  corresponds  with  itch  in  a  human 
subject,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic 
insect.  It  is  generally  contracted  hv  contact 
with  other  horses  previously  affected  by  the 
same  dis°ase,  or  with  some  obj°ct  infected  by 
them.  The  treatment  most,  cause  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  itch  mite  or  acarus,  which,  like  the 
pest  in  the  human  family,  i«  readily  destroyed 
bv  sulphur,  turpentine,  arsenic,  hellebore  and 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  poisons,  however, 
are  often  nearly  as  dangerous  to  the  horse  as 
to  the  insects  that  prey  on  him,  so  that  the 
following  appMcation,  which  is  quite  effi¬ 
cacious,  is  preferable:  Take  common  sulphur, 
six  ounces;  sperm  or  train  oil.  one  pint;  spirits 
of  turppntine,  three  ounces.  Mix  and  rub  well 
into  the  skin  with  a  flannel,  or,  better,  with  a 
paiDter’3  brush.  The  application  should  be 
made  every  third  dav  for  three  or  four  weeks 
in  bad  cases,  and  for  two  weeks  io  a  mild  one. 
Should  the  inflammation  not  have  disappear¬ 
ed  then,  or  shonld  it  return  shortly  thereafter, 
the  application  must  he  used  again.  All  the 
stable  fittines  around  the  stall  or  box  in  which 
tbe  horse  has  been  standing,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  washed  with  a  solution  made  in  the 
following  proportions;  Corrosive  sublimate, 
one  ounce;  mythylated  spirits  of  wine,  six 
ounces:  water,  one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sub¬ 
limate  in  the  spirits  by  ruhhing  in  a  mortar, 
then  mixwitb  the  water,  and  use  with  a  brush, 
stirring  it  up  eonstautlv  to  prevent  it  from 
setling.  The  clothing  should  be  destroyed,  as 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  free  it  from  the  para¬ 
sites:  but  if  this  is  uot  done,  every  article 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and,  when  dry, 
saturated  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 

THE  CAYWOOD  SYSTEM  OK  TRAINING  GRAPE¬ 
VINES. 

M.  P.  C.,  Lnckaioanna  Co.,  Po.— What  sort 
of  a  grape  ’rellis  is  that  used  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cay  vi  ood.  figured  and  described  some  time  ago 
in  the  Rural? 

Ans. — ’T’he  plan  was  described  in  the  Rural 
of  Feb  17,  1883  and  illustrated  April  28,  1883. 
Grape  posts  5^  feet  high  are  set  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  tops  being  spotted  on  one  side, 
upon  which  boards  five  or  six  inches  wide  and 
three  feet  long  are  nailed,  representing  a 
cross  Three  wires  are  stretched  at  the  top  of 
these  boards,  one  at  either  side  and  one  in  the 
center,  like  three  telegraph  wires.  It  is 
thought  better  to  plant  the  vine  close  to  tbe 
post.,  and  tie  those  planted  hetween  the  posts 
directly  to  the  wires.  Thus  the  whole  space 
between  the  vinos  is  left  for  the  passage  of  a 
team.  A  long  string  can  be  left  for  the 
middle  vines  when  small.  Over  the  upper 
Bfde  of  each  wire  off  from  the  top  of  the  main 
trunk,  a  branch  is  trained,  which  may  be 
pruned  in  the  Fall  to  any  desired  length. 
They  mav  he  cut  enough  longer  to  contain  the 
same  number  of  buds  that  are  left  on  the  four 
arms  of  vines  trained  according  to  the 
KniffenBVstem.  The  vines  should  all  ruu  in 
one-  direction  to  avoid  tangliug.  But  few 
branches  will  get  off  or  bang  from  the  side  of 
this  trellis,  as  the  vines  will  cling  to  the  near¬ 
est  object,  and,  if  desired,  these  few  can  easily 
be  thrown  over  the  too.  The  advantages  of 
this  system  are:  the  olnsters  hang  below  the 
wire  in  a  free  oirenlatlon  of  air.  drying 
quickly  in  tbe  morning,  thus  protecting  the 
bloom,  and  preventing  rot.  The  grapes  are 


also  protected  from  birds,  which  cannot  rest 
on  the  wing  long  enough  to  eat  the  fruit.  The 
foliage  remains  green  longer  on  these  trellises 
than  on  viaes  trained  according  to  the  side 
plan.  This  trellis  will  also  stand  a  heavy 
wind  pressure  without  bping  thrown  down. 
The  grapes  are  protected  bv  the  foliage  dur¬ 
ing  hail  storms.  It  will  cost  810  per  acre  for 
hoeing  under  the  wires  in  the  ordinary  way; 
in  this  plan,  tbe  vineyard  is  cultivated  both 
ways  with  a  team. 

ROLLER  AND  STONE  GROUND  BRAN;  ABOUT 
MIDDLINGS,  ETC. 

W.  II.  W„  Clyde,  .V  Y— 1.  What  is  the 
feeding  value  of  bran  made  bv  the  “roller  pro- 
cess”compared  with  that  made  by  the  old  meth¬ 
od  of  grinding  with  stones?  2.  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  brown  and 
white  middlings?  There  is  a  difference  of  $3. 
per  ton  in  the  selling  prices  3  Where  in 
New  York  can  I  get  cotton  seed  meal,  and 
where  the  new  process  oil  meal? 

Ans.— 1,  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
wh“at  as  an  animal  food,  is  the  protein  or 
that  part  which  contains  the  albuminoids  or 
flesh  and  cartilage  forming  elements,  and  the=e 
are  almost  entirely  in  the  bran  and  the  germ 
or  radicle,  of  the  kernel  Tu  the  “roller'5 
process  this  little  germ  is  mashed  nr  flattened, 
and  does  not  become  reduced  to  flour,  and  no 
matter  bow  closely  it  is  bolted,  instill  goes  with 
the  coarsest  bran.  By  the  old  process  of 
stone  grinding,  this  germ  is  cut  by  the  stones 
aud  rendered  so  fine  that  more  or  less  of  it 
goes  with  tbe  flour,  so  that  while  the  bran 
made  in  the  roller  process  may  look  like  mere 
shells  of  the  wheat,  and  with  scarcely  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  flour  adberine  to  it,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  grain.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  the  analyses  of  the  bran  we 
shall  find  that  the  coarser  aud  lighter  sorts 
made  bv  the  “roller  process”  always  show 
verv  much  larger  proportions  of  tbe  protein, 
and  are  really  more  valuable  than  flue  flour 
or  even  ground  wheat,  for  every  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  for  fattening  animals.  Tn  an  article  on 
page  860,  a  correspondent  gives  taMes  of  ail- 
alyses  of  bran  and  other  foods,  and  we  find, 
on  examination,  that  the  bran  in  these  tahles 
is  the  roller  bran.  2  White  and  brown 
middling  are  only  relative  terms,  aud  without 
an  analysis  of  the  different  sorts  no  one  can 
tell  which  ia  the  better  food  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  many  times  the  shrunken 
wheat,  cockle  and  chess  are  ground  fine  and 
mixed  with  the  middlings.  If  the  difference 
was  caused  by  the  amount  of  bran  and  coarse 
parts  contained  iu  the  brown  middlings,  then, 
of  course,  this  would  be  the  most  valuable 
food  for  milb-prodneing.  growing  or  working, 
but  not.  for  fattening  animals.  3  From  Hol¬ 
lister  Crane  &  Co.,  90  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

FEED  FOR  HORSE,  ETC. 

II  TV.  B,  M.D.,  St.  Elizabeth,  Can.— 1.  Is 
corn  and  cob  meal  good  horse  food,  and  if  so, 
for  which — work  or  light  carriage  horses?  2. 
Is  wheat  a  good  food  and  how  much  can  be 
fed  per  dav?  3.  Is  buckwheat  as  eood  a  food 
as  oats,  and  if  so.  in  what  quantity  mav  it  be 
fed?  4.  What  is  the  roost  profitable  breed  of 
fowls,  and  where  can  they  be  had?  5.  How 
many  cocks  should  there  be  to  100  hens? 

Ans. — 1  Ree  what  is  said  on  this  snbject 
elsewhere  in  this  Department,  2.  Wheat, 
where  not  too  high  in  price,  is  a  fine  grain  for 
horses,  if  ground,  and  no  rule  can  be  given  as 
to  quantity.  Feed  only  enough  to  keep  the 
animal  in  good  condition.  3.  Buckwheat  and 
oats  do  not  vary  greatly  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition.  although  oats  have  a  little  the  most 
albuminoids  (muscle-forming  food);  yet  we 
should  prefer  the  oats;  and  if  for  slow,  hard 
work,  these  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  bran. 
Whatever  is  fed.  no  rule  as  to  quantity  can  be 
laid  down.  The  judgment  of  the  feeder  must 
be  used  to  see  that  enough  be  given  to  enable 
the  horse  to  do  the  work  and  keep  its  flesh 
4.  There  is  much  controversy  on  this  question 
and  much  depends  upon  location.  For  an  all 
purpose  fowl,  either  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes  are  the  most  desirable  probably 
the  former.  They  can  be  got  of  almost  any 
hreeder  anywhere.  5»  If  tbe  hens  be  wanted 
for  egg  production  only,  and  the  eggs  are  to 
be  used  for  food,  cocks  are  of  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever,  but  rather  a  positive  damage  If  the 
eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching,  keep  one  cock 
for  20  hens;  or,  better,  two  cocks  for  10;  keep¬ 
ing  one  cock  constantly  separated  from  the 
hens  aud  allowing  the  two  to  run  on  alternate 
days. 

CHRONIC  CATARRH  OP  THE  VAGINA  OR  WOMB 
OF  A  MARK. 

E  W.G  .  Webster  Grove.  Mo.,  and  IT  TV., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  —  A  mare  of  mine  is  addict¬ 
ed  to  self  abuse  or.  at.  any  rate,  she  is  in  heat 
all  the  time,  and  semen  runs  from  her  two  or 
three  times  a  month,  making  her  weak  and 
thin:  what  can  he  done  for  her? 

Ans. — You  are  entirely  wrong  In  supposing 
your  mare  to  he  addicted  to  self  abuse,  ahabit 


semen  is  a  product  of  the  male  sex  only,  and 
cannot  belong  t.o  any  female  animal.  Tbe  case 
is  one  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  vagina  or 
womb,  caused  by  some  local  irritation,  or  tbe 
result  of  a  severe  cold.  With  the  aid  of  a 
catheter  or  other  small  tube,  draw  off  any 
liquid  there  may  be  in  tbe  organ  and  then  in¬ 
ject  loke-warm  water  until  the  water  comes 
out  clear  Draw  off  any  water  remaining, 
and  inject  tbe  following  solution,  first  making 
sure  tbe  zinc  is  well  dissolved;  One  dram  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  one  half  glass  of  glycerine  and 
one  pint  of  water.  Repeat  the  injection  once 
daily  until  all  discharge  ceases.  Also  give, 
internally,  niibtand  morning,  one  dram  each 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  Barhadoes  aloes,  and 
one-half  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  and 
ginger:  make  into  an  oblong  ball  with  sirup 
or  boney:and  administer  by  placing  tbe  ball 
well  back  on  tbe  tongue  and  holding  up  the 
head  until  swallowed. 

PIN  WORMS  IN  A  COLT. 

TV.  P.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — 1.  My  seven 
months’  old  colt  has  pin  worms;  will  the 
remedy  given  in  the  Rural  of  August  1, 
for  intestinal  worms  apply?  2.  Since  stab¬ 
ling  my  three  year  old  mare  tbis  Fall  her 
hind  legs  swell  or  stock.  A  little  exercise  re 
duoes  the  swelling,  but  it  returns  during  a 
night.  What  is  wrong  with  her,  and  what  is 
a  good  remedy? 

Ax3  —1.  The  treatment  there  prescribed  is 
for  removing  intestinal  worms  from  a  full- 
grown  horse,  and  is  as  follows;  “First 
give  him  five  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes  to 
clear  out  the  bowels;  then  give  two  drams 
each  of  tartar  emetic  and  copperas  on  six  sue 
cessive  mornings,  and  on  the  seventh  morning 
anotberdose  of  aloes.  A  course  of  tonics  will 
now  be  desirable.  Give  twice  dailv  two  drams 
copperas  and  one  half  ounce  each  of  gentian 
aDd  ginger.  After  several  davs  withhold  the 
tonic  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  continue 
again.  If  the  bowels  should  become  costive, 
add  one  or  two  drams  of  aloes  to  the  tonic 
dose  Free  access  to  salt  will  be  beneficial  ” 
Tbis  will  do  for  the  colt,  except  that  uot  more 
than  one-eight  of  the  above  dose  should  be 
given.  In  addition,  use  a  strong  Inke-warm 
solution  of  quassia  or  wormwood  as  an  in 
jection.  Tn  about  two  weeks  it  would  be  well 
to  repeat  the  course  of  treatment  to  remove 
any  young  worms  that  mav  have  escaped  tbe 
first  course.  2.  This  subject  is  discussed  below. 
“STOCKING”  OR  SWELLING  OF  LEGS  IN  A 
MARE. 

TV.  T.  TV.,  Hay  City,  Kans.—My  mare  got 
astride  tbe  wagon  tongue  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  injured  her  leg;  in  about  a 
month  it  was  almost  well,  when  it  commenced 
to  swell  about  the  pastern  joint,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  other  leg  did  the  same,  the 
swellings  disappear  when  she  is  working. 
What  ails  her? 

Ans.— Tbis  Is  stocking  or  swelling  of  tbe 
ipgs.  probably  brought  on  bv  too  heavy 
feeding  and  want  of  exercise  while  tbe  ani¬ 
mal  was  recovering  from  her  injury.  A 
cooling,  laxative  diet  with  daily  exercise  or 
moderate  work,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  this  course  does  not  prove  sufficient,  give 
five  or  six  drams  of  Barhadoes  aloes  to  unload 
the  bowels,  and,  twice  dailv.  one-half  ounce 
each  of  powdered  gentian  and  niter. 

CORN-AXD-COB  MEAL  FOR  HORSES. 

E  G  S .  Athens.  Ohio. — Is  there  danger  of 
injury  in  feeling  ahorse  qaeal  made  out  of 
corn  and  cobs  ground  together? 

Ans. — We  think  not,  if  they  are  ground 
very  fine.  As  the  horse,  having  a  small  storn 
ach,  requires  concentrated  food,  if  they  are 
ground  very  coarse  we  should  not  like  to  feed 
the  meal  to  a  horse  of  ours.  As  the  horse 
ehews  Its  food  only  once,  the  coarse  par¬ 
ticles  of  cob  get  very  little  reduction.  We 
should  prefer  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  and 
bran,  or  corn  and  rve,  ground  together,  for 
horses  for  beavv  work,  and  for  light  driving, 
we  think  it  hard  to  get  a  grain  so  perfectly 
adapted  as  oats. 
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miscellaneous  advertising.  -• 


DRESS  PATTERNS 

FOR 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  Co. 

Offer  at  a  special  Counter 
1,*200  Dress  Patterns  for 
the  Holiday  trade,  ranging 
in  price  from  SI. 75  to  $6 
per  Pattern.  The  best  val¬ 
ue  ever  offered  by  them. 

Also  800  embroidered 
Robes  in  superior  Silk 
needle-work  for  Dinner 
and  Reception  Dresses  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 


JAMES  MtCBEERY  k  CO. 

BROADWAY  &  I  IthSt. 

NEW  YORK. 


ana  giants. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

Two  years,  extra  choice,  «3  per  thousand. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb, 

Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


BLACKBEBttY  P  I  .ANTS- 

Largest  Stock  cf  Ruck 
berry  Plants  is  Axseica- 

Ea>  to  Harvegt,  B'P>on  Jr.’ 

f'roiljfic,  Snvder, 
Kttlati-nnv  Io  neon  or  Sew 
Rochelle  Dtaehtglrr,  Crus- 
lul  While.  Waehuss-tts 


most  endless  Tartctv. 

Guide  >■  Fr>  it  Culture, 
giving  honest  desertp- 
tiotis  and  lllustrarlona, 
with  colored  plat-.,  |  iff.. 
Price  Lists  free.  The  great  superiority  of  plants 
grown  from  root  cut  tings  and  "How  to  Grow  Them.” 
fully  deserlDed  and  ll'-astrared  In  Decern oer  number 
of  Orchard  ani  Garden, mailed  free  tonll  applicants. 
J.  T.  Lovett.  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Ihomirss  Old  Ui/son,  1m- 
crrlin  Deuterru  etc.  Also 
all  O'her  SMALL  and  OR¬ 
CHARD  f-RCITS  la  at. 


ALL  THE  NEW  BLACKBERRIES. 


IGtlfl 


-cui.ai  xiira  'is  FtliJr... 


NI  IGARAud  i  ll  IKI  > r  VTI  '  rnp,-..  k I EFF ER~pT*V. 

Karlboro  »bi\  Spriturftplil  It  VST-  I  n, 

Ontario  and  lornrll ,  sTIt  ni.UIlKKiCd 
All  the  OLD  nod  MTV.  L4RG8  nmi  SMALL.  Fruits.  Or-ji- 
mental  Tr.—  Stint.,.  HuSLS  Vi-  -  &  •  Corw  „■  >■  >rw 

II-  s.  ANOKKSOV  i  uri  , 
LtkK  m  usnms  it>r.. i  i,i„n  s. 


-|Ting-.  N .  Y. 


CRAPE  CULTURE. 


A  Practical  Treatise,  giving  Instructions  bow  to 
Plant,  Cultivate,  Prune  and  Train  the  vine  so  as  to 
insure  the  most  perfect  success.  Sent  by  maii  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  2$  cents  In  coin,  -tamps,  or  postal  not". 

«?•  U.  Tit  YON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


SEEDLINGS 


Or  very  One  quality,  at  the  following  very  low 
prices  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  ours  at  Dayton.  Ohio: 

lltdogi.  ‘d  Wifts,  td  e  ei.w. 

Lots  of  less  i  h  uu  til. OOO.  S3. 50  Si. 75  S  .75 
Lots  of  10.000  to  30.000,  3.25  1,25  .50 

Lots  ot  30.00  or  more.  3.00  1.00  .35 

Samples  will  be  mailed  to  paMles  desiring  to  pur 
chase  tn  larve  quant  Hies.  Ad  Iress,  mentioning  this 
paper.  THE  HOOVER  A  HAINES  CO., 

Onytou  .-dar  Nurseries,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


MOORES  EARLY  GRAPE. 

We  have  reserved  a  limited  quantity  of  wd'  ripen¬ 
ed  wood  of  Moore’s  Karls  Grape  which  we  can  offer 
by  the  1.0  0  eyes  and  upwards  at  a  rea-on-bie  price 
Orders  must  roach  us  soon  t"  receive  attention. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &  SON, 

_  CmNCORD,  mass. 

“The  Chase  Nurseries” 

Want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  fo-  a  full  lino  or  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock.  A  GOOD  OPENING  FOR 
HON  . 

learned.  Full  instruction  a  Iveu  New  Fncland  an 
plicants  address  u-  at  Boston.  Mass.:  York  State  and 
Wed,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y..  Penn.,  N.  J.,  DeL.  Md.  and 
South,  at  Phila.  .State  age.  li.  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 


Cabbage  Seed  &c. 

Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed  is  the  very  best. 

FRANCIS  BRILL.  Seed-Grower, 

Riverhend,  Long  Island,  Y. 


PEAR  HEADQUARTERS'^' 
PEACH  un«l  *ther  FKCIT  TREES.  £ 

NEWBERRIES  MAVRLHOlUo’i  ^ 

•  EARLY  CLUSTER!©/ 

new  GRAPES  JU  AUVUV,’ 

Cl  K HANTS  Ac.  (CpCafatofi ufr**. 

J.  S.  CO  LI. IN  H,  Miraeectou  n,  Jf.  J. 


Marlboro  Raapberrv,  Ulster  Prolife  and  Fcot,)K- 
kerp8ie  Red  Ompes.  Send  for  description  and  price 

to  A.  J.  CA  if  WOOD  &  SOX.  Marlboro,  X.  Y. 


PflTITIjCCI  Second  c,  on  One  barrel  worth  two  of 
u  i  ■  i  ulOi  rori hern  seed.  that  grow  round 
potatoes  should  have  my  catalogue.  Free  wirh 
testimonial*.  J ,  W.  Hull,  Ration  Station,  Jld. 


I  A  celebrated  writer  of  English 
literature  was  paid  an  enormous  I 
price  for  preparing  this  article : 
r  Children  or  Grown  Persons  — 
wishing  to  improve  themselves 
in  composition  or  letter  writing 
should  carefully  read  the  entire 
page  and  note  the  ingenuity  by 
which  so  much  information  has  I 
I  been  given  in  so  small  a  space,  i 


DONT  BE  &  CLANI 

Glams  are  not  a  proper  model  for  human  beings  to  copy,  for  they  open  their  shells  to  take  in  their 
accustomed  food,  but  they  shut  tip  very  tight  when  anything  new  comes  along 

FOR  THEY  ARE  CLAMS 

and  dont  propose  to  allow  things  to  penetrate  their  shells  that  were 
unknown  to  their  grandfather  clams  and  to  their  grandmother  clam* 

A  Clam  Is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  Housekeeper  to  copy  after:— 

L  Clam  is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  Farmer  to  copy  after is  not  a  good  tiling  for  a  Qrooer  to  copy  after 


Your  neighbors  will  be  very  muchj 
pleased  if  you  invite  some  of  them  in| 

t  -nd  let  them  see  The  Frank  Siddalls  , 
Way  of  Washing  Clothes —  I 
let  them  see  the  whole  operation : — . 

I  Be  sure  to  let  them  see  the  Clothes! 
put  in  to  soak. 

It  will  be  quite  a  curiosity  for  them  to| 
isee  awash  done  without  scalding  orj 
Iboiling  a  single  piece  no  matter  how] 
'dirty  or  soiled,  and  without  even  using 
a  wash  kettle  to  heat  the  water  in. 

Make  the  bine  water  VERY  soapy. 


A  WIDE-AWAKE  HOUSEKEEPER  will  try  new  ways  that  are  endorsed  by  leading  newspapers 
A  WIDE-A  WAKE  GROCER  will  buy  the  kind  of  goods  his  customers  call  for 
A  WIDE-AWAKE  MAN  always  wants  to  try  the  Soap  he  sees  highly  recommended  for  Toilet,  Bath  and  Shaving. 

Of  course  a  woman  is  NOT  expected  to  try  every  new  thing  that  is  offered  her  ;  but  when  the  most  ‘reliable  papers  in  the  T  lifted  States 
emphatically  endorse  in  the  strongest  manner  every  claim  made  for  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  not  giving  it  one 
square,  honest  trial  strictly  as  directed.  Intelligent  women  are  adopting  The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes,  mill  those  who  have 
done  so  are  already  beginning  to  look  down  with  pity  on  persons  who  are  set  in  their  old  ways: — SO  DONT  BE  A  CLAM 


A  most  Magnificent  Premium  can  lie  had  by  the  Wife  of  every  Grocer  In  the  United  States. 

The  Premium  Is  a  very  handsome  Velvet  Plush  Case,  containing 
beautiful  Heavy  Plated  Silver  Knives  and  6  Forks,  manufactured 
specially  for  thio  purpose,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  finest  quality  made. 

The  Premium  it  given  to  tho  liifo  of  a  Grocer  tveu  if  her  husband  does  not  sell  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 

It  will  be  sent  after  she  has  made  a  Thorough  Trial  of  the  Soap,  and  enough  Soap  to 

make  the  trial  will  be  sent  Free  of  Charge. 

The  Wife  of  a  Grocer  who  desires  to  get  this  Valuable  Premium  MUST  FIRST 
try  a  cake  of  Tho  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  on  the  whole  of  the  regular  family  wash 
Ktrieth/  by  th a  very  nasi/  directions,  and  then  send  word  by  mail  to  the  oiflco  vn 
Philadelphia,  together  with  business  card  or  printed  advertisement  of  some  kind  to 
show  that  her  husband  is  a  grocer,  or  send  a  bill  for  groceries  bought  of  some 
wholesale  grocer. 

If  vou  sell  tho  Soap  rou  can  get  a  cake  out  of  the  store  to  try: — 

If  not,  a  cake  will  be  sent  by  mail,  Fit EK  OF  (  U  AHOF,  If  the  2  promises  are  made. 

The  Premium  is  NOT  sent  until  AFTER  a  thorough  trial  of 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  has  been  made,  and  no  letters  from  any  one 
asking  for  information  about  the  Premium  will  be  answered 
until  AFTER  the  Soap  has  been  used. 


At  Places  where  it  is  Not  Sold  at  the  Stores : 

Send  the  retail  price  10  cents  in  money  cr  postage  stamps. 

Say  she  saw  the  advertisement  in  the  Enral  New-Yorker. 

Only  send  for  one  cake  and  make  these  3  promises: 

Promise  No.  1 — That  the  Soap  shall  be  used  the  first 
wash-day  after  receiving  it,  and  that  every 
bit  of  the family  -wash  shall  be  done  with  it. 

Promise  No.  2 — That  the  person  sending  will  personally  see 
that  the  printed  directions  for  using  the 
Soap  shall  be  exactly  followed. 

By  return  mail  a  regular  lO-cent  cake  of  Soap 
will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid; 

it  will  be  packed  in  a  neat  iron  box  to  make  it  carry  safely, 
and  1 5  cents  in  Postage  Stamps  will  be  put  on : — 

All  this  is  done  for  lO  cents 
because  it  is  believed  to  be  a  cheaper  way  to  introduce  it 
than  to  send  salesmen  to  sell  it  to  the  stores 


Ilf  your  letter  gets  no  attention,  It  will  be 
because  you  have  >'OT  made  the  promises, 
or  because  you  liave  sent  for  more  than  one  cake. 

Make  the  promise/  very  plain,  or  the  Soap  will  NOT  be  sent. 
A  Cake  will  bo  sentFree  of  Charge  to  the  Wife  of  a  Grocer, 
the  Wife  of  a  Minister  ©r  the  Wife  of  a  Physician 
if  the  abore  TWO  promises  are  made, 
but  will  NOl'be  sent  if  the  promises  are  NOT  made 


How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Refinement 

A  Person  of  Refinement  will  be  glad  to  adopt  a  New 
Easy,  Clean  Way  of  Washing  Clothes,  in  place  of  the  old,  hard 
sloppy  way. 

How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Intelligence 

under 


It  is  guaranteed  that 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
is  now  sold  by 
Wholesale  Grocers  in 
every  city  in  the 
United  States 


A  Person  of  Intelligence  will  have  no  difficulty 
standing  and  following  the  very  easy  and  sensible  directions. 

How  to  tell  a  Person  of  Honor 

A  Person  of  Honor  will  scorn  to  do  so  mean  a  thing  as  to 
buy  the  Soap  and  not  follow  the  directions  so  strongly  urged. 

How  to  tell  Sensible  Persons 

Sensible  Persons  will  not  get  mad  when  new  and  improved 
ways  arc  brought  to  their  notice,  but  will  feel  thankful  that  their 
attention  has  been  directed  to  better  methods. 

And  now  dont  get  the  old  wash-boiler  mended, 
but  next  wash-day  give  one  honest  trial  to 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes. 


toilet  it 


Siddalls  Soap  is  not  p 
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.ever  has  M,  Z'lSTfac.  of  th, 

wash  your  baby  wi1 

rill  compare  with d  gums  perfect 
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(  not  washed  out) ;  it  enure  y  Used  this 

lU  Pomade  or  anyha  r  dr^g^^  ^  ^ 

jllect  dust,  acan  much  longer. 

,  eck-wear  will  keep  ^  ;  Coat  c, 


Will  cure  Itching  Piles 
so  quickly 
as  to  seem 
almost  miraculous 
relief 


Only  One  Cake  must  be  sent  for, 

but  after  trying  It,  dealers  will  buy  It 


Take  water 


from  tlielr  wholesale  bouse# 

_ I  to  aeooinmudnto  you, 

or  you  ean  order  direct  from  the  Factory. 

You  must  ROT  send  for  more  than  one  cake: 

JJ  a  friend  wants  to  try  it,  the  must  send  in  a  separate  letter. 


giving 
as  soon  as  applied 


And  now  let  every  Man  and  Woman  set  aside  prejudice 
and  try  THE  FRANK  SIDDALLS  SOAP 


_ J— ODD  USES-QUAINT  USES-SPECIAL  USES— 

Eminent  Physicians  claim  that  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  Ringworm,  Salt  Rheunv 
Tetter,  Pimples  on  the  face,  etc.,  are  caused  by  soap  made  from  rancid  grease  : — 

Use  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  and  avoid  aJl  such  troubles. 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Artificial  Eyes  wilt  retain  their  original  brilliancy  unimpaired  when 
kept  washed  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

It  washes  Telescope  Lenses  and  Photographers’  Plates  without  any  possibility  of 
scratching  them,  while  it  is  briny  used  with  the  most  gratifying  results  in 
Schools  of  Design  for  washing  expensive  brushes  used  by  the  students 

For  washing  Pearls,  Coral,  Diamond*,  .Jewelry,  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  for  cleaning 
Watch  Crystals,  It  Is  considered  by  .Jewelers  superior  to  any  powder  or  other  preparation. 

Wash  your  Dog  with  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  ;  leave  plenty  of  the  lather  in  its  hair, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  improvement;  a  dog  washed  with  this  Soap  will  not  have  fleas. 

Use  it  for  taking  grease  spots  out  of  fine  carpets  and  for  cleaning  rag  carpets ;  also 
for  cleaning  garments  of  every  description.  It  is  better  than  benzine  or  hartshorn  for 
cleaning  clothing,  and  is  guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  fabric. 

Use  it  for  Wiping  off  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleum,  etc. — IT  KEEPS  THE  COLORS  BRIGHT— 
and  as  It  dot n  away  with  scrubbing  then i  ,  they  wiU  of  course  last  much  longer. 

The  hands  of  those  at  farm-work,  when  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  used,  will  not  chap 
from  husking  corn,  driving  teams,  and  other  out-dour  employment,  but  of  course  home-made 
soap,  toilet  soap,  or  any  other  kind,  MUST  NOT  HE  USED,  (not  even  Castile  Soap ) 
It  is  invaluable  to  Farmers  for  washing  wool  before  carding  it  or  before  selling  it. 

Milk  Fans,  Churns,  and  all  Milk  Utensils,  when  washed  w ilh  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap, 
will  be  as  clean  and  sweet  as  new,  and  do  NOT  require  scalding  or  putting  In  the  sun. 


Persons  who  allow  articles 
said  to  be  as  good  as 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
to  be  forced  on  them 

to  be  deceived 


must  expect 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  ASK  FOR 


Dmltpoll  UfeeMMhSa^ 
vreonijjf  jjjteinH) 


Willi  cnnis  TNG  It  OWING 
TOE  NAILS 

by  merely  pressing  «  little  of 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
between  the  nail  and  tender  flesh 
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“THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.” 

authorizes  the  statement  that  a  thorough  test  of 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap 
for  Toilet,  Laundry,  aud  General  Household  Uses 
in  the  houses  of  gciUlemen  connected  with  its  staff 

iirovcM  it  Iji  1m  Hvsrvlhlnv  rlnimsil. 


THE  RURAL  flEWo'YORKER. 


TRY  THE  FRANK  SIDDALL 

(hi  Eminent  ^)i\riaC/  CUimricemeTit  (XmUaotUr^ChTistiaiiL^ 

di\wAl on int^rchanal of  tfunujlit  amwuj  jutrfite,,  and, -tfeir  lirUliugiUSS  JjMXTb, 
tp*,  oi^^tkTllau<><  Merman-  urfur  oi^oses  tti£,  intraiukiorL  of  ncicr  improirerjLenis,  Ttittrial  sflwp&ys 

aiuLwu/e-cfn^togs,  3)iould.k condmnflas  M  km  mi  sni  usmrnmhs  otMriy 


Husbands  ask  your  Wives, 
Wives  coax  your  Husbands, 
Sisters  persuade  your  Brothers, 
Brothers  tell  your  Sisters, 
to  try  the  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 


AND  NOW  IF  NOT  SET  IN  YOUR  OLD  WAYS 
be  sure  to  try  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  for  Toilet— Bath — 
Shaving— try  it  for  Washing  Dishes— for  House-cleaning— for 
Scrubbing— and  be  sure  to  try 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  Clothes. 

Every  subscriber  to  this  paper  Is  specially  Interested  In  reading  the  whole  of 
this  page,  each  line  is  important  to  every  Man  Woman  and  Child  or  It  would  not  be 
published  but  would  be  omitted,  and  so  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Advertisement 


and  Remember  there  is  nothing  Stated  Here  But  The  Simple  Truth 


—  FOR  MEN  TO 

ONLY  THINK!  ONE  SOAP  FOR  ALL  USES' 

The  Merchant  and  his  Clerk,  the  Photographer,  the  Optician,  the  Artist,  the  Jeweler, 
the  Printer,  the  Bather  at  the  Turkish  Bath,  the  Ba’rber,  the  Hotel,  the  Stable, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  will  all  reap  great  benefit  From  the  The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap. 

- - FOR  SHAVING - 

Its  heavy,  lasting  lather  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  Shaving  Soap  that  its  superiority 
is  almost  incredible ;  the  face  never  burns  or  smarts,  no  matter  how  dull  the  razor,  how  tender 
the  skin,  or  how  closely  shaved,  and  the  Sponge  and  Soap  Cup  will  always  be  sweet-smelling. 

- IMPORTANT  FOR  SHIPBOARD  AND  ARMY  USE - 

It  washes  freely  in  hard  water,  and  be  sore  to  remember,  where  water  is  scarce,  that 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Way  of  Washing  only  takes  a  few  buckets  of  water  for  a  large  wash. 

- FOR  HORSES,  HARNESS,  CARRIACES,  etc. - 

It  is  vastly  superior  to  Castile  Soap  for  washing  a  horse’s  mane  and  tail,  while  for 
washing  Sores,  Galls,  Scratches,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable.  No  Stable  is  complete 
without  it.  For  Harness  it  is  better  than  Harness  Soap,  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
leather  and  rendering  it  soft  and  pliable,  while  for  washing  Cars  and  Car  Windows, 
cleaning  the  running-gear  and  bodies  of  fine  carriages,  it  is  withou  t  a  rival ;  by  its  use  Paint  and 
V amish  will  last  much  longer,  and  the  W  indows  and  Lamps  will  be  as  clear  as  crystal 

The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap  is  elegant  for  washing  Printing  Ink  from  the  hands,  and  from 
Fruiters’  Hollers,  Type  and  Electrotypes,  being  much  better  than  Benzine,  and  safer,  as 
shocking  accidents  by  lire  often  occur  from  Benzine ;  and  Parents  whose  children  use 
Amateur  Printing  lb-esses  should  remember  this.  Type  and  Boilers  washed  with  The  Frank 
Siddalls  Soap  are  in  splendid  condition  for  immediate  use,  and  will  take  the  ink  readily. 

—  SPECIAL  FOR  PHYSICIANS  — 

To  the  Physician,  the  Druggist,  the  Nurse  and  the  Patient  its  importance  is  becoming 
more  ami  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  it  is  rapidly  superseding  Imported  Castile 
and  similar  soaps  for  use  in  the  Sick-room,  the  Nursery  and  the  Hospital. 

A  CERTAIN  Cfli F— IN  CASE  OF  ENGKOYVTN G  TOE-NAILS— A  CERTATS  CCRK 
in  place  of  cotton-wool  a  little  of  The  Frank  siddalls  Soap  should  ho  kept  pressed  between 
the  uuil  anil  tender  tlesh — one  trial  will  prove  its  superiority  over  cutton-w ool. 

- AS  AN  ANTISEPTIC  AND  DISINFECTANT - 

For  washing  Old  Running  Sores,  Bed  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds  and  Burns  ;  for  washing 
Chafed  Places  on  Infants  and  Adults;  for  use  by  persons  sutiering  with  Tetter,  Ringworm, 
Salt  Rheum,  Itching  Piles,  Eruptions  on  the  Face,  and  for  children  afflicted  with  Scaly 
Incrustations,  it  is  without  any  of  the  injurious  effects  so  often  experienced  when  oilier  soap 
is  used;  while  for  washing  the  Invalid  it  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  Physician,  by 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  removes  the  exhalations  from  the  skin  that  would  otherwise 
tend  to  counteract  the  action  of  his  medicines  by  closing  up  the  pores,  and  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  other  soap. 

Letters  from  well-known  Physicians,  describing  their  experience  In  their  practice  with 
The  Frank  Siddalls  Soap,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 

I  se  it  for  washing  Sores  on  the  Feet,  caused  by  walking  or  wearing  tight  shoes. 

Always  leaye  plenty  of  the  lather  on—  don i  rinse  the  lather  off. 

For  washing  Graduate  Measures  and  Mortars  it  is  better  than  anything  else. 
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Subsn'ibers  of  the  Rural  need  never  take 
the  trouble  to  write  us  to  ustop"  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term ,  except  by 
oversight,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 

A  Merry ,  Merry 
Christmas  to  you  all. 

The  Potato  Special  will  interest  all, 
whether  they  own  a  quarter-acre  or  a 
large  farm. 

The  description,  with  life-size  engrav¬ 
ings,  of  our  rye-wheat  hybrids  '  will 
appear  in  January.  Some  resemble  wheat 
— others  rye.  All  will  see  that  they  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  remarkable  new 
grains. 

Our  own  choice  of  blackberries  for  the 
Rural  Grounds  is  Kittatinny  and  Snyder. 
The  Early  Harvest,  if  it  prove  hardy,  is 
certainly  an  acquisition  since  its  berries 
are  fully  ripe  when  those  of  the  Kitta- 
tinny  begin  to  color. 


Oh  1  the  beauty  of  evergreen  trees  about 
the  home  in  Winter.  When  we  consider 
their  trifling  cost,  and  their  surpassing 
cheerfulness  and  beauty,  we  simply  won¬ 
der  why  evergreen  trees  are  not  planted 
about  every  country  home. 


Oub  next  Special  Number  will  tell  the 
entire  story,  viz.:  “How  to  raise  the 
largest  and  best  crop  of  potatoes  at  the 
least  expense,”  by  the  most  successful 
potato -growers  in  America. 

It  appears,  from  an  examination  of 
the  substance,  by  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  that  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot, 
advertised  in  many  papers,  is  merely 
London-purple  mixed  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  gas  or  slaked  lime.  The 
Slug  Shot  was  sent  to  the  Station  by  the 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Is  this  Sensible?— Can  good  people 
make  a  more  valuable  gift  to  their  farmer 
friends  who  are  struggling  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  than  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Rural  New-Yorker?  It  might  not  be 
out  of  the  way  to  suggest  that  some  of 
our  wealthy  subscribers  might  do  worse 
than  to  present  a  thousand  Rurals  to  a 
thousand  deserving  farmers. 


It  seems  that  Mr,  Bird,  with  whom  the 
Bird  Cantaloupe,  offered  in  our  present 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  originated,  has 
issued  a  circular  in  which  he  offers  a 
small  amount  of  the  seed  for  $12  per 
pound.  We  shall  send  at  least  15  seeds 
in  every  packet,  which  should  be  enough 
to  enable  all  our  friends  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Mr.  Bird  claims  for  these  cantaloupes  extra 
earliness,  large  size,  fine  flavor  and  good 
keeping  qualities — a  fine  array. 

Have  you  tried  many  different  kinds  of 
potatoes?  Which  yield  the  best?  Which 
are  the  best  in  quality  ?  Have  you  raised 
very  large  crops?  How  did  you  do  it? 
How  should  potatoes  be  stored  in  order  to 
keep  the  longest?  Is  there  anyway  of 
preventing  rot  and  scab?  Does  a  fungus 
or  wire-worm  or  both  produce  scab?  We 
have  now  decided  to  issue  the  POTATO 
SPECIAL  in  the  middle  of  January. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  notes  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  are  successful 
potato  growers.  They  should  be  mailed 
not  later  than  January  1st. 


We  have  been  favored  with  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Geo.  W.  and  John  E. 
Lawson,  stating  that  the  pear  known  as 
Lawson  or  Comet  was  sold  by  them  to 
William  Parry  under  the  name  of  Lawson, 
before  Mr.  Caywood  sold  his  stock,  under 
the  name  of  Comet,  to  Mr.  John  S.  Col¬ 
lins.  It  appears,  according  to  the  Lawson 
Brothers’  statement,  that  Mr.  Parry  is  the 
only  one  who  has  been  granted  by  them 
the  privilege  of  propagating  this  pear  in 
a  commercial  way.  The  premises  on  which 
the  original  tree  stands  wore]  purchased  by 


John  Lawson,  the  elder,  more  than  40 
years  ago. 

SPECIAL. 

The  supplement  of  this  number  is  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  blackberries  with  care¬ 
fully  drawn  illustrations  of  the  Wilson 
Jr.,  Early  Harvest  and  Taylor, from  speci¬ 
mens  grown  at  the  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds. 

The  Kittatiuny  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
Snyder  or  Taylor,  and  is  more  liable  to 
leaf  disease.  The  Lawton  is  of  good 
quality  when  fully  ripe;  but  then  it  be¬ 
come!  soft.  When  first  the  berries  turn 
black  they  are  sour.  It  ripens  later  than 
the  Kittatinny  and  is  less  hardy.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Early  is  excellent  as  to  quality  and 
size  of  fruit;  but  it  is  not  hardy  enough 
for  Chicago  or  New  York.  Is  the  Wilson 
Jr.  hardier  than  its  parent?  We  ask  the 
question,  not  as  a  commentary,  but  for  in¬ 
formation.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  it 
seems  to  be  hardier.  The  Minnewaska  is 
said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  prolific  as 
any,  and  as  early  as  the  Wilson.  Its  value 
for  the  North  will  therefore  depend  upon 
its  hardiness. 


Years  ago  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
started  the  question,  “What  proportion 
of  weevil-eaten  peas  will  grow?”  Many 
replied  that  all  would  grow  just  as  well 
as  if  not  weevil-eaten.  Our  own  tests 
showed  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  would 
not  germinate,  and  many  that  did,  made 
feeble  plants.  Prof.  Beal’s  report  was 
much  the  same  as  ours.  Many  others 
have  since  investigated  the  matter,  with 
varying  results,  most  of  them,  however, 
showing  that  a  large  proportion  are 
worthless  for  seed.  In  the  present  report 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Dr.  Sturtevant  says  that  in  a  garden 
test  with  Carter’s  First  Crop  Pea,  but  two 
per  cent,  of  those  injured  by  the  weevil 
vegetated,  while  60  per  cent,  of  the  sound 
peas  vegetated. 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  we 
cannot  tell  our  readers  in  a  few  words  the 
superiority  of  the  Avery  Sewing-Machine 
over  all  others,  and  be  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved.  We  are  ready  to  excuse  many 
of  our  readers — especially  our  later  sub¬ 
scribers — if  they  make  due  allowance  for 
the  usual  exaggerations  of  such  announce¬ 
ments.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  our 
sole  object  in  selecting  this  remarkable 
machine  is  that  we  saw  it  was  superior  to 
all  others — almost  noiseless,  frictionless, 
and  so  simple  in  every  respect  as  at  once 
to  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  suf- 
ficent  experience  with  sewing-machines  to 
enable  them  to  judge  of  their  compara¬ 
tive  worth.  It  is  offered  as  a  premium 
by  no  other  journal.  The  retail  price  is 
§60,  and  it  is  worth  it,  if  ever  a  sewing- 
machine  was  worth  that  sum.  All  who 
have  seen  it  say  that  it  must  revolutionize 
the  sewing-machine  business.  All  who 
send  us  40  subscribers  and  who  select  it 
as  a  premium  may,  after  trial,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction,  return  it  to  us,  and  either 
select  other  premiums,  or  obtain  our  regu¬ 
lar  cash  discount  to  club  agents.  Isn’t 
this  fair? 


NOTICE. 

The  labor  given  to  the  Index  Number 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, which  will  be 
issued  next  week,  is  far  greater  than  that 
required  by  any  other  single  number 
published  during  the  year.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  ai ranged  with  great  care,  and 
is  probably  twice  as  long  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  that  published  by  any  other  farm 
journal.  As  valuable  as  this  Index  Num¬ 
ber  may  be  to  our  regular  subscribers,  it 
will  prove  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  those  who  send  for  specimen  copies. 
We  shall,  therefore,  mail  this  number 

(the  last  of  the  year)  only  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SWINDLERS. 

The  farmer  is  the  favorite  prey  of 
swindlers  of  every  stripe.  The  amount 
out  of  which  the  agricultural  community 
is  cheated  every  year  by  all  sorts  of  rogue6, 
from  the  fraudulent  tree  agent  to  the 
fraudulent  paper  publisher,  must  run  up 
among  the  millions.  The  schemes  of  the 
sharpers  are  always  plausible,  and  some¬ 
times  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
capital.  It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to 
detect  their  dishonesty,  even  when  they 
can;  be  personally  investigated  by  the 
searcher  after  truth.  It  is  sometimes 


next  to  an  impossibility  to  do  so  when 
they  are  at  a  distance.  Great  caution  is 
required  in  exposing  some  of  the  most 
specious  of  them  through  fear  of  doing 
an  injustice  to  an  honorable  business,  and 
because  not  a  few  of  them  would  like  to 
institute  a  suit  for  libel  against  a  respon¬ 
sible  party.  If  the  suit  never  came  to 
trial  they  would  gain  temporary  credit 
by  bringing  it ;  and  it  would  inevitably 
entail  more  or  less  serious  expense  on  the 
defendant.  The  prevalence  of  the  evil 
has  been  widely  and  earnestly  discussed 
in  farmers’  clubs  and  at  farmers’  conven¬ 
tions,  and  some  means  of  protection  has 
been  eagerly  sought. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  add  this  to  its  present  func¬ 
tions?  Which  of  these  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country  than 
would  be  the  exposure  of  the  swind¬ 
lers  who  prey  upon  them?  Its  honest 
agents  in  every  part  of  the  country 
afford  it  unparalleled  facilities  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  What  sharper  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  seriously  threaten  it  with 
a  law  suit?  Its  official  capacity  would 
lend  weight  to  its  exposures.  No  one 
would  say  that  these  were  the  outcome  of 
personal  malevolence  or  .self-interest.  No 
duty  of  the  Department  would  be  more 
popular  among  the  agriculturists  of  the 
nation.  The  very  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and 
would  relentlessly  expose  them  would 
lessen  the  number  of  the  swindlers.  For 
these  and  others  reasons,  therefore,  let 
the  exposure  of  swindles  upon  farmers  be 
added  to  the  other  functions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  ATM  ?  AT  THE 
HEAD  OR  THE  BELLY  ’ 


At  once  the  highest  compliment  ever 
paid  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the 
greatest  libel  ever  uttered  regarding  the 
American  farmer  was  contained  in  re¬ 
marks  made  to  us  not  long  since  by  the 
owner  of  a  widely-renowned  agricultural 
journal.  He  said  :  “I  wish  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Rural  New-Yorker  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  reached.  It  is,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  best  agricultural  paper  in 
America,  and,  I  think,  in  the  world.  It 
succeeds  to  an  admirable  degree  in  com¬ 
bining  science  with  practical  soil  culture, 
so  that  its  perusal,  to  the  educated  man 
and  the  thinker,  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  profit.  “But,”  said  he,  “I 
question  whether  you  can  make  it  pay. 
It  is  a  little  too  good;  you  aim  a  little  too 
high;  you  shoot  just  over  the  head  of 
the  average  American  farmer.  While  it 
may  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those 
who  will  read  it  and  are  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  it,  few  have  enough  brains  or  sense 
enough  to  try  to  understand  its  teachings, 
and  thus  most  farmers  fail  to  appreciate 
it,  and  so  I  think  your  list  of  subscribers 
will  never  be  what  the  paper  deserves, 
though,  no  doubt,  it  will  embrace  the 
cream  of  those  who  are  progressive  and 
who  use  their  heads  in  running  their 
farms.  The  fact  is, ’’said  he,  “I  run  my 
paper  on  a  different  principle.  It  is  money 
I  want,  and  I  run  my  paper  so  as  to  secure 
the  largest  circulation  and  give  me  the 
greatest  income.  And  as  the  majority  of 
farmers  merely  make  a  living  and  have 
no  idea  of  doing  better,  and  as  to  such, 
science  is  a  scare-crow,  I  aim  low.  I  shoot 
square  at  the  belly.  That  is  the  point 
where  you  can  hit  nine  men  in  ten.  I 
will  secure  the  niue,  who  never  give  a 
thought  to  their  business  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  farms,  while  you  will  get 
the  tenth  one  who  does.” 

Such  sentiments  regarding  American 
farmers  as  a  class,  are  untrue  and  grossly 
insulting.  It  is  not.  true  that  the  mass  of 
farmers  are  simply  like  so  many  beasts 
with  no  aspirations  higher  than  their 
stomachs.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  nine  far¬ 
mers  in  every  ten  have  no  desire  to  be 
better  informed,  or  to  adopt  better  meth¬ 
ods  in  farming,  or  to  improve  their  farms, 
thuB  bettering  their  condition.  Nor  are 
they  so  satisfied  with  the  old  ways  that 
they  will  not  read  and  try  to  understand 
a  paper,  “aimed  at  their  hpads,”  aud 
that  appeals  to  their  intellect-.  And 
he  who  has  such  a  low  estimate  of  them 
and  their  capabilities,  aDd  who,  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  paper  ostensibly  in  their  inter¬ 
ests,  “aims  only  at  their  bellies,”  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  should 
not  receive  their  support. 

It  is  true,  too  true  !  that  many  farmers 
are  blindly  groping  along,  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  successful  soil  culture, 
and  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than  wrench 
from  their  run-down  farms  a  scanty  living; 
but  this  is  not  from  choice,  but  a  neces¬ 
sity,  bred  from  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
for  which  this  s<*me  class  of  editors  are 
largely  responsible.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  pupil  that  he  should  know 


more  than  his  teacher,  and  when  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  which  are,  or  should  be, 
the  instructors  of  the  farmers,  are  run  by 
men  who  do  not  know  what  they  essay  to 
teach,  or  are  so  timid  and  grossly  dishon¬ 
est  that  they  will  not  raise  their  “  aims 
above  the  belly  ”  of  their  readers  for  fear 
of  losing  their  patronage,  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  farmers  that  read  such  papers  are 
not  better  informed  and  more  successful  ? 

We  are  proud  of  the  position  conceded 
to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  equally 
proud  of  tne  fact  that  it  has  thousands 
and  thousands  of  subscribers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  for  years  steadfast  friends, 
and  who  can  understand  and  do  appreciate 
it,  and  who  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
its  editors  in  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
raise  American  agriculture  to  a  higher 
level,  and  to  make  it  at  once  more  scien¬ 
tific  and  profitable.  The  day  has  gone 
by  when  farmers  are  frightened  at  the 
name  “science,”  and  thousands  are  now 
anxiously  seeking  to  know  its  laws,  that 
they  may  apply  them  to  the  operations  of 
the  farm.  And  that  the  Rural’s  course 
in  such  matters  is  profitable  to  its  readers 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are  among 
the  best  educated,  most  progressive  and 
thoroughly  successful  farmers  everywhere, 
and  they  are  never  humbugged  or  “taken 
in”  by  sharpers  and  swindlers. 

We  know  that  this  course  is  not  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  our  readers,  from  the  fact  that 
our  circulation,  while  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  we  believe  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  agricultural  weekly,  is  constant¬ 
ly  increasing,  and  this  from' among  such 
people  as  any  paper  would  be  proud  to 
include  among  its  subscribers. 

We  have  now  too  many  agricultural 
papers  of  the  “Cheap  John”  class,and  are 
sorry  to  see  a  tendency  in  some  of  the 
better  ones  to  cheapen  themselves.  This 
means  less  work,  less  originality,  cheaper 
material  and  less  care.'  The  country’s 
want  just  now  is  not  cheaper  agricultural 
papers,  but  better  ones — those  requiring 
more  work,  more  experimenting,  more 
science,  more  honesty.  We  should  have 
more  successful,  thinking  farmers  in  the 
editorial  chair;  men  with  ability  and 
patience  to  experiment,  and  test  all  things, 
and  courage  to  honestly  report  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  on  whose  integrity  all  can  rely. 
Above  all  things,  we  want  papers  that 
shall  always  “aim  at  the  head,” 

- - - 

BREVITIES. 


Blackberries. 

A  good  name  for  oleomargarine,  suine, 
etc.:  “What-yer-call-it.” 

Mrr  Mary  Wager- Fisher's  sprightly 
and  candid  transcontinental  letters  will  be 
continued  through  several  months. 

There  will  have  heen  in  the  present  volume 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  which  will  end 
with  our  next  issue,  a  weekly  average  of  18 
pages. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cleveland  30 
bushels  of  the  Alaska.  Pea.  We  find  that 
this  will  enable  ns  to  send  over  200  peas  to 
each  of  the  “20,000  applicants  for  whom  we  are 
preparing  the  Seed  Distribution.  These  peas 
are  absolutely  free  of  weevil  boles. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.— The  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  Nov.  28,  says:  “  To  those 
who  have  seen  aud  read  the  Rural  New- 
Yobker  any  word  from  os  in  commendation 
of  that  favorite  journal  is  unnecessary,  but  to 
those  of  our  readers  wbooontemplatesubscrib- 
ing  for  an  agricultural  paper  we  wish  to  say 
that  the  Rural  Nitw-Yorker  is,  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  the  largesfland  best,  the  most  ably  edited 
agricultural  weekly  in  America.  Its  famous 
free  seed  distributions  to  its  subscribers  of 
new  and  valuable  varieties  of  seeds  have  been 
great  successes,  and  aloue  should  recommend 
it  to  farmers  and  gardeners.” 

Tp  Please  the  Ladies,  Among  the  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  of  our  Free  Heed  Distribution 
will  be  fouud  tho  following  kinds  of  seeds: 
Pa*onv- flowered  and  carnation  Poppies;  Mar¬ 
vel  of  Pern;  Sweet-  Peas  in  full  variety, which 
we  particularly  commend  to  them  for  cut 
flowers;  Sweet  Alvssum,  Atnarantbus,  Aquil- 
egia,  Cacalin,  Galllopsis,  Campanula,  Candy- 
tuft.  Canna  In  variety:  Oelosla  in  variety; 
C’entaurea  Cyanns,  Olarlda,  Delphinium, 
Chinese  Pinks  in  variety;  Sainiglossis,  Pen- 
stemons,  EsehscboHzin  tnix"d,  Ricinus  mixed. 
Salvia,  Hibiscus  moscheutos.  Syriacus  and 
militaris;  Yueoafllamentosa,  etc.  The  whole 
collection  will  comprise  at  least  100  different 
kinds. 

Within  the  past  week  we  have  noticed  ac¬ 
counts  of  nine  cases  of  trichinosis  in  different 
partsof  the  country.  Sometimes  single  per¬ 
sons  were  affected,  but  in  most  cases  entire 
families  were  stricken.  The  disease  is  ex¬ 
tremely  agonizing,  and,  in  severe  cases,  incur¬ 
able.  Jn  every  instance  the  outbreak  was 
traced  to  the  use  of  raw  or  underdone  pork  in 
some  form — generally  ham  or  sausage.  It  is 
well  known  that  trichinae  are  destroyed  in  all 
meat  that  is  well  cooked,  not  on  the  outside 
only,  but  throughout-  the  entire  piece.  Under¬ 
done  or  “rare”  beef  is  popular  iu  England, 
but  pork,  and  indeed  nearly  all  other  h  eats, 
must  always  be  well  “done.”  The  eating  of 
raw  or  underdone  pork  is  a  German  custom, 
and  to  it  are  due  the  great  uutuber  of  cases  of 
trichinosis  in  Germany  of  late  years.  At  best 
it  is  a  semi  barbarous  usage  :  at  worst  it  is 
highly'  dangerous.  For  the  sake  of  refinement 
and  health  we  trust  none  of  our  friends  will 
indulge  in  the  objectionable  practice. 
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BLACKBERRIES 

THE  SNYDER,  TAYLOR,  STONE’S 
HARDY,  WILSON  JR.,  EARLY 
CLUSTER,  DORCHESTER,  LAW- 
TON,  HOLCOMB,  ANCIENT  BRIT¬ 
ON,  BARNARD,  BRUNTON’S  EAR¬ 
LY,  WAUCHUSETT,  BRADEN, 
TEXAS  RED,  WALLACE,  MISSOU¬ 
RI  MAMMOTH. 


Letters  from  Chas.  A.  Oreen  and  E  S.  Goff, 
N.  T.;  Sec.  E.  Williams  and  J.  T.  Lovett, 
N.  •/.;  J.  H.  Hale,  Conn  ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  Pres. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  Robert  Manning, 
Mass.;  Pres,  T.  T.  Lyon,  J.  N.  Stearns, 
Mich  ;  Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Ga.;  Par¬ 
ker  Earle,  J.  V.  Cotta,  III.;  S.  C.  Satter- 
th waite,  S.  C. ;  Samuel  Miller,  Sec.  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Mo.;  T.  V.  Munson,  Texas;  Suel 
Foster,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa. 


From  Charles  A.  Green. 

Kittatinny  is  a  valuable  variety,  and 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  where  it  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  hardy.  In  Western  New  York,  it  partially 
winter  kills,  on  an  average  every  alternate 
Winter,  and  therefore  is  not  profitable  unless 
protected.  As  the  canes  are  very  stiff  and 
stout,  it  does  not  pay  to  protect  it,  unless  the 
canes  are  bent  down  before  they  have 
matured.  Kittatinny  is  of  the  largest  size,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  and  of  good  quality. 

The  Wilson  is  one  of  the  largest,  butisnot 
as  hardy  astheKittatiuny,  but  having  a  trail¬ 
ing  habit,  it  can  be  covered  at  a  slight  expense. 
It  is  a  remarkable  variety  and  exceedingly 
productive  where  it  succeeds.  Its  peculiarity 
of  sometimes  having  double  blossoms,  which 
do  not  produce  fruit,  is  often  a  serious  draw¬ 
back. 

The  Wallace  is  hardy  with  me,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  hardy  varieties.  It  is  not, 
however,  any  larger  than  the  Taylor,  and  not 
as  productive;  therefore,  I  think  it  will  be 
superseded  by  the  latter. 

Agawam  is  an  early  sweet  blackberry, 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive.  There  is  not,  however  so 
much  difference  in  the  ripening  of  black¬ 
berries  as  of  other  fi  uits.  Blackberries  gen¬ 
erally  ripen  over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  thus 
the  majority  are  in  bearing  at  the  same  time. 

Ancient  Briton  is  a  hardy  blackberry 
about  the  size  of  Snyder,  and  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive  and  vigorous.  This  variety  is  gain- 
ng  popularity  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  is 
largely  grown.  It  has  also  been  extensively 
grown  at  Rochester  for  many  years. 

Stone’s  Hardy  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
Snyder,  exceedingly  productive  and  vigorous, 
and  the  hardiest  of  all  varieties  that  I  have 
tested.  It  is  also  of  superior  quality. 

Wilson  Jr.  is  a  very  large  variety,  of  good 
quality,  but  it  is  not  hardy  on  my  place. 

Early  Cluster  has  not  proved  hardy,  nor 
has  it  shown  any  remarkable  features  with 
me. 

Taylor  will  doubtless  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  blackberries.  The  appearance 
of  the  cane  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  variety  that  I  have  ever  seen,  being  of 
a  yellowish-green  color.  It  is  very  vigorous 
and  productive,  very  late  and  hardy',  and  the 
berries  are  larger  than  any  hardy  blackberry 
I  have  tested.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  the  Taylor 
received  commendations  from  many  repre. 
Sentatives  from  States  where  none  but  the 
hardiest  berries  succeed. 

The  Snyder  is  a  general  favorite,  no  oue 
having  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  it  is 
enormously  productive  and  of  good  quality, 
but  it  requires  good  culture  to  secure  berries 
of  u  marketable  size. 

The  Lawton  made  a  great  sensation  in  Its 
day.  Probably  no  blackberry  was  ever  Intro¬ 
duced  that  created  the  uproar  that  this  variety 
did.  People  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  over 
it.  It  is  of  the  largest  size  and  exceedingly 
handsome  in  appearance  when  first  picked. 
When  it  first  colors  it  is  about  as  sour  as  any¬ 
thing  produced  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A 
capsule  of  the  sharpest  viuegar  burst,  in  the 
mouth  could  scarcely  exceed  the  acidity  of 
the  Lawton.  But  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bush  for  a  week  after  it  colors,  until  it  becomes 
soft,  the  Lawton  is  a  delicious  morsel,  worthy 
of  a  place  upon  the  golden  plate  of  a  king. 
The  Lawton  is,  however,  less  hardy  than  the 
Kittatinny  with  me.  Our  search  here  in 
Western  New  York  is  for  a  hardy  blackberry 
of  large  size  and  good  quality.  No  matter 
how  promisiug  a  blackberry  may  be,  if  it  is 
not  hardy  I  do  not  care  to  bother  with  it.  I 
have  numerous  varieties  sent  me  yearly, which 
I  plant  aud  care  for  one  year.  If  the  coming 


Winter  destroys  the  canes  to  the  snow  line,  I 
plow  them  under  without  any  further  investi¬ 
gation.  If  they  prove  hardy,  I  continue 
their  cultivation  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  larger  size,  better  quality,  or  superior  in 
some  way  to  those  I  now  have. 

Early  Harvest  has  won  the  disgust  of 
nearly  every  one  with  whom  I  have  spoken, 
it  having  winter-billed  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance.  1  have  had  it  growing  upon  my  place 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  single  specimen  of  fruit. 
Last  Winter  we  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
secure  specimens,  protecting  the  plants  by 
winding  straw  about  them  in  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  way.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  plants 
were  killed  back  to  the  ground,  and  we  did  not 
have  any  fruit.  The  peculiarities  of  growth, 
with  us,  are  precisely  like  those  of  Brunton's, 
but  Early  Harvest  is  not  nearly  as  healthy 
as  the  Brunton  here.  I  have  been  told  (I  know 
not  how  trulj)  that  the  Early  Harvests 
that  have  been  distributed  so  largely  over 
the  country,  are  not  the  same  as  those  grown 
by  Parker  Earle,  at  Cobden,  Illinois. 

Early  Cluster  and  Wilson  Jr.  both  suc¬ 
cumbed  under  the  biting  winds  of  our  severe 
season,  A  plant  of  each  which  was  protected 
by  a  covering  of  straw,  bore  a  few  berries. 
The  fruit  of  the  Wilson  Jr.  was  very  large, 
and  of  good,  fair  quality.  Early  Cluster 


showed  no  evidences  of  superiority  either  in 
size  or  quality. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

From  E.  8.  Goff. 

The  only  blackberries  we  have  fruited  at 
the  station  are  Kitttatinny,  Dorchester,  Sny¬ 
der,  Brunton’s  Early,  New  Rochelle,  New¬ 
man’s  Thornless  and  Wauchusett.  Snyder  is 
the  most  proiuctive,  but  the  fruit  is  small, 
sour  and  seedy.  I  think  the  Dorchester  most 
satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  aud  the  Kittatinny 
next.  None  have  winter-killed  except  Brun¬ 
ton’s  Early,  which  in  the  Winter  of  1883-4 
froze  down  clear  to  the  ground, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

From  E.  Williams. 

The  Kittatinny  thrives  best  with  me. 

MontcUir,  N.  J. 

From  J.  T.  Lovett. 

Early  Harvest  is  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable,  succeeding  admirably. 

Wilson  Junior  i8  next  in  ripening  and 
profit. 

Kittatinny  is  good,  and  would  be  very 


valuable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
especially  subject  to  the  "orange”  rust. 

Lawton  is  therefore  our  best  medium  crop 
sort. 

Taylor  is  also  valuable. 

Snyder  is  a  sure  crop,  but  too  small. 

Little  Silver,  N  J. 

From  J.  H.  Hale. 

Snyder  and  Stone's  Hardy  are  the  only 
real  "old  reliables”  for  our  New  England 
climate;  the  only  two  we  have  ever  found 
that  are  absolutely  hardy.  They  are  very 
prolific  of  medium-sized  berries.  Stone’s 
Hardy  is  rather  the  largest  and  much  the  best 
in  quality.  The  only  objection  is  that  both 
ripen  late.  Of  the  new  early  sorts,  Wilson  Jr, 
and  Early  Cluster  have  both  been  winter¬ 
killed  the  past  two  Winters.  An  early  vari 
ety  as  hardy  as  Snyder  is  what  is  wanted  in 
New  England  for  the  family  garden,  as  well 
as  for  the  market. 

South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

From  C.  M.  Hovey. 

The  Dorchester  and  the  Lawton  thrive 
with  me,  and  I  value  them  the  most;  the 
former  because  its  qualities,  as  a  whole,  sur¬ 
pass  those  of  all  others ;  and  the  latter,  because 
it  is  by  far  the  most  delicious  of  all  blackber¬ 
ries. 

It  is  now  some  35  years  since  the  late  Capt. 
Lovett,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  gave  account  of 


his  experience  in  the  growth  of  blackberries, 
recorded  in  thB  Magazine  of  Horticulture  in 
1S50.  His  experience  began  as  early  as  1835, 
when  he  went  through  the  fields  and  woodsj 
selecting  the  largest  and  best  berries  he  could 
find,  and  marking  them,  aud  carefully  remov¬ 
ing  the  plants  at  the  proper  season  to  his  gar¬ 
den;  and  also  raising  seedlings  from  the 
largest  berries;  but  the  whole  fifteen  years  of 
labor  did  not  accomplish  anything.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  seen  the  fruit  of  the  Dor- 
chester,as  exhibited  at  that  time  at  Boston,  that 
he  discovered  the  least  improvement  over  the 
wild  berries.  This  variety  he  soon  procured, 
and  so  successful  was  he  iu  its  culture,  that  he 
exhibited  fruit  which  measured  one  and  one- 
half  inch  long,  and  37  of  them  filled  a  quart 
box. 

For  a  time  it  was  the  only  berry  worth 
growing,  but  in  1854  the  Lawton  was  brought 
to  notice  in  New  York  first,  under  the 
name  of  New  Rochelle,  but  later  as  the  Law- 
tor,  from  its  well  known  introducer,  who 
gave  an  account  of  it  iu  the  same  journal  for 
1854.  So  much  was  said  about  it,  both  in  fa¬ 
vor  and  against  it,  that  I  made  a  special  visit 


to  Mr.  Lawton  at  New  Rochelle,  to  examine 
and  test  it.  It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  I  bad  never  before,  nor  have  I  since, 
tasted  a  blackberry  at  all  approaching  the 
Lawton. 

Still  later,  and  almost  within  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivators  of  to-day,  D.  S.  Dewey 
of  Hartford  introduced  the  Holcomb,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  iu  the  same  magazine  for 
1866,  and,  to  make  the  list  complete,  I  would 
add  that  it  is  the  next  best  blackberry  I  know. 

None  of  the  latter  berries — Wilson,  Kitta¬ 
tinny, etc., are  more  than  apologies  for  the  three 
above  named,  Tbey  are  additions  without  be¬ 
ing  improvements.  The  wonderful  white 
blackberry  I  cultivated  for  a  while,  but  it  was 
as  useless,  as  the  recommendations  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence  were  bombastic.  And  now  as  to  the 
reasons  for  my  preference : — 

The  Dorchester  is  a  vigorous,  hardy,  pro¬ 
lific  cane,  and  the  fruit  is  very  large,  of  perfect 
shape  and  a  handsome  jet  black;  sweet  and 
excellent,  growing  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
;n  any  good  soil,  bearing  most  abundantly,  fill¬ 
ing  out  every  berry,  holding  its  color,  and 
neither  bitter  nor  sour  just  before  maturity. 

The  Law  TON  is  also  a  vigorous  grower  and 
prolific  cane,  but  unfortunately,  not  hardy 
enough  for  New  England.  The  fruit  is  large 
and  rounder  than  the  Dorchester,  jet-black  at 
maturity,  but  fading  immediately  after  gath¬ 
ered  to  a  dark  bron  ze  hue.  Its  flavor  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  baviug  just  enough  acidity  to  save 
it  from  the  almcst  insipid  sweetness  of  some 
other  kinds;  but  unfortunately  again,  it  must 
not  be  gathered  until  it  is  ready  to  fall  into 
jour  band;  a  few  hours  before  it  is  slightly 
bitter  and  then  sour,  so  that  when  gathered 
it  is  comparatively  useless  for  the  table,  and 
when  fully  ripe  is  quite  too  soft  to  carry  any 
distance,  and  in  this  respect  falls  far  short  of 
the  Dorchester. 

The  Holcomb  is  similar  to  the  Dorchester, 
but  is  hardly  as  large;  it  is,  however,  fully  ten 
days  later,  and  this  enhances  its  value.  It  is 
jet-black,  holds  its  color,  aad  has  a  decided 
flavor.  The  vines  are  very  vigorous,  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy  and  productive.  It  is,  in  fact,  about 
the  only  variety  I  have  grown  (to  fruit)  for 
eight  or  ten  years.  Mr.  Dewey  who  was  a 
skillful  cultivator,  preferred  it  to  either  the 
Dorchester  or  Lawton. 

But  blackberries  are  a  secondary  fruit ;  w  here 
land  is  cheap,  and  help  can  be  fonnd sufficient¬ 
ly  plenty  to  gather  the  crop,  it  is  probably 
a  profitable  one  to  raise  for  the  market. 
The  cultivator  who  only  raises  them  for  his 
table,  however,  does  not  need  more  than  a 
dozen  vines ;  these  will  bear  enough.  And,  if 
garden  room  is  limited,  a  half  dezen:  for  the 
room  they  often  occupy  is  dangerous  to  all 
visitors,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  all  the 
fruit  they  produce  would  hardly  compensate 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  and  the 
scratching  of  hands.  They  can  hardly  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  blueberry  or  whortle¬ 
berry.  Their  principal  use  is  for  preserving 
purposes,  not  as  a  table  fruit. 

Boston,  Mass. 

From  Robert  Manning. 

Dorchester,  Briton  and  New  Rochelle  are 
those  I  think  the  best  and  value  the  most. 

Salem,  Mass. 

From  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

My  selection  of  blackberries,  as  far  as  they 
have  fruited  with  me,  would  be  Dorchester, 
Briton,  New  Rochelle;  Kittatinny,  Snyder 
and  Taylor.  -A. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

From  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon. 

The  crop  of  blackberries  is  liable  to  be  ser¬ 
iously  shortened  by  even  a  slight  winter-til¬ 
ing  of  the  ends  of  thececes. 

The  Wilson,  owing  to  its  rather  low, 
spreading  habit,  i3  more  easily  laid  down  and 
protected  than  most  others.  This  was  done 
quite  extensively  iu  portions  of  our  State  last 
Winter,  with  the  effect  of  saving  a  fine  crop 
at  a  slight  cost.  I  esteem  the  Wilson,  with 
such  treatment.'as  the  most  desirable  variety 
to  be  grown  for  market  in  W estern  Michigan, 
since  it  is  very  productive,  of  large  siz9,  and 
may" be~gathered  at  fewer  pickings  than  most 
others. 

Kittatinny  would  be  much  preferred  by 
me  if  it  could  be  carried  safely  through  our 
Wiuters,  since  it  is  large  and  decidedly  super¬ 
ior  in  quality  to  the  W  ilson ;  but,  owing  to  its 
stout,  upright  habit,  it  cannot  be  easily  cover¬ 
ed  in  Winter,  and,  moreover,  it  seems  to  be 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fungus  than  most 
others. 

Snyder,  Taylor,  Western  Triumph  and 
Stone  are  valuable  for  market  about  in  the 
order  named,  where  they  must  be  fully  ex¬ 
posed  during  Winter;  all  are  of  good  quality 
and  productive,  but  decidedly  smaller  in  size 
than  Wilson  and  Kittatinny.  Several  others 
haveyetto  establish  a  reputation. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

From  J  N.  Stearns. 

Iu  regard  to  the  best  blackberry  for  this 
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•vicinity,  as  far  as  fully  tested,  I  would  say 
Snvder  and  Taylor  for  the  interior  of  the 
State,  but  at  South  Haven,  on  the  lake  shore, 
where  I  am  growing  them  extensively,  I 
plant  largely  of  Kittatinny,  watching  closely 
for  rust,  and  taking  it  out  as  soon  as  discov¬ 
ered,  and  thus  far  I  have  had  little  trouble 
with  it. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

From  Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans. 

I  value  the  Wilson’s  Early  most  as  a  first 
crop,  and  the  Kittatinny  to  follow  to  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Augusta.  Ga. 

From  Parker  Earle. 

Early  Harvest  is  by  far  the  earliest,  but  it 
is  small  though  good.  Wilson  is 
the  largest  and  mt.st  salable,  but 
it  is  hard  to  get  crop;  from  it  with 
us-  Kittatinny  is  worthless  on 
account  of  rust.  Lawton  is  the 
most  reliable  cropper.  Snyder  is 
a  great  bearer,  rather  small;  dries 
up  badly  in  a  dry  season. 

Cohden,  Ill. 

From  J.  V.  Cotta. 

The  Snyder,  Slone’s  Hardy, 

Barnard  and  Ancient  Briton  are 
all  excellent  varieties  for  the 
Northwest;  but  in  very  severe 
Winters  they  are  apt  to  kill  back 
more  or  less— often  to  the  ground. 

With  us  the  blackberry  crop  is  not 
reliable,  owiDg  to  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  I  value  the  above 
sorts  in  the  order  given. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ills. 

From  S.  C.  Satterthwait. 

Our  best  blackberry  is  the  Kit¬ 
tatinny  ;  but  rust  interferes  some- 
what  with  its  profitable  culture. 

All  things  considered,  probably 
Early  Harvest  is  as  profitable  and 
is  very  promising.  Bruuton  is  of 
no  value:  neither  is  Staymen’s 
Early. 

Aiken,  P.  C. 

From  Samuel  Miller. 

I  have  tried  Lawton,  Kittatinny, 

Missouri  Mammoth.  Western  Tri¬ 
umph  and  Snvder.  The  two  latter 
are  the  only  ones  I  now  grow  for 
profit  Have  the  Taylor,  which  is 
growing  well,  but  has  not  yet 
fruited. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 

From  Sec.  L.  A.  Goodman. 

Up  to  the  last  few  years  I  could 
have  unquestionably  said  the  Kit¬ 
tatinny  was  the  most  desirable 
blackberry,  but  rust  has  ruined 
r  early  or  quite  all  the  plantations 
here,  and  we  have  been  looking  for 
something  else.  The  Snyder  is  the 
most  hardy  and  productive,  but 
the  berries  are  rather  too  small, 
and  yet  it  pays  well.  The  Taylor 
is  coming  into  prominence,  and  is 
also  hardy  and  productive .  These 
two,  where  the  Kittatinny  fails, 
are  all  I  could  now  vote  for  with 
certainty,  as  they  thrive  best  and 
are  the  most  valuable. 

Westport,  Mo. 

From  T.  V.  Munson. 

Brunton  ripened  first,  even  a 
few  days  ahead  of  the  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  and  is  very  valuable,  being 
enormously  productive  and  a  good 
shipper.  It  resists  "red  rust” 
better  than  others,  but  fails  to 
make  berries  unless' fertilized,  as 
it  seems  to  be  practically  pistillate 
though  showing  plenty  of  stamens. 

Early  Harvest  comes  next. 

It  is  used  in  every  third  or  fourth 
row  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  Brunton, 
which  it  fertilizes  perfectly,  and 
the  first  berries  come  nearly 
as  early  as  those  of  the  Brun¬ 
ton,  but  part  of  the  crop  is  picked 
later.  This  and  Brunton  go  to  market  in  the 
same  box  without  distinction,  as  they  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other. 

Early  Harvest  is  much  more  subject  to 
the  "red  rust”  than  Brunton.  It  bears  enor¬ 
mously,  is  perfect  in  flower  and  fruit,  though 
not  large;  its  regularity,  like  black  beans  of 
medium  size,  causes  it  to  sell.  When  well 
ripened,  it  is  a  good  berry,  though  not  so  rich 
as  the  later,  larger  ones. 

Braden,  from  Southwest  Texas,  now  being 
tested,  is  fully  as  early  as  Brunton  and  nearly 
the  size  of  Kittatinny,  of  good  quality.  The 
vines  are  very  vigorous,  free  fiom  rust,  droop¬ 
ing  and  thorny,  like  Wilson’s  Early.  It  is 
quite  productive,  more  so  than  Wilson,  but 
having  the  same  habit  of  bearing  in  very 


small  clusters  or  singly,  it  is  not  liked  by  the 
pickers.  Another  year  will  more  fully  test 
this  peculiar  variety. 

Texas  Red  is  about  as  early  as  Brunton,  of 
a  trailing,  halt-dewberry  habit  and  thorny, 
bearing  clusters  profusely,  of  clear,  bright 
pink  berries,  about  the  size  of  Early  Harvest ; 
very  soft,  sweet  and  pleasant.  Can  never  be¬ 
come  a  market  berry,  but  will  do  as  a  novel¬ 
ty,  family  berry,  like  the  Crystal  White. 

Wilson  Early  has  been  discarded,  as  it 
is  too  thorny,  bears  in  a  scattering  way,  and 
is  excelled  in  earliness  by  Brunton  and  Early 
Harvest. 

Wilson’s  Jr.,  Early  Cluster,  Stone’s  Hardy, 
Snyder  have  not  been  tried  here  enough  to 
speak  definitely  about  them. 


Taylor  did  not  do  well  with  me,  and  I  dis¬ 
carded  it. 

Kittatinny  is  the  main  variety  planted 
here  for  general  family  supply  and  market. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  It  rusts  very  tadly,  but 
careful  growers  keep  this  tendency  In  check 
by  digging  cut  every  rusted  plant  on  first 
sight  when  coming  up,  and  burning  or  bury¬ 
ing  them  outside  the  plantation. 

Lawton  has  been  discarded  on  account  of 
rusting,  late  ripening  and  hard  core. 

The  varieties  doing  beBt,  and  most  valued 
and  planted  here,  are  Brunton,  Early  Har¬ 
vest  and  Kittatiilny 

Denison,  Texas. 

From  Suel  Foster. 

The  Snyder  Blackberry  is  more  generally 
cultivated  than  any  other,  as  it  stands  the 


Winter  better  and  bears  more  fruit.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  was  brought 
into  notice  some  10  or  12  years  ago.  Three 
years  ago,  the  market  price  of  blackberries 
was  15  to  IS  cents;  this  year,  10  to  15. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 

From  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd. 

The  Snyder  and  Ancient  Briton  are  giving 
best  results  so  far.  Some  of  our  successful 
growers  are  now  laying  down  the  canes  in  the 
Fall  for  protection  of  fruit  buds. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Western  Triumph  we  have  had  in  our 
collection  for  12  years.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
many  in  high  terms.  For  some  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  never  borne  much  fruit  here, 


though  the  canes  seem  hardy.  It  ripens  with 
Kittatinny.  The  drupes  are  larger,  the  berry 
about  the  same  size,  though  not  so  regular  in 
form. 

Stone’s  Hardy,  Specimen  plants  were 
sent  us  in  April  of  1882  by  R.  Jay  Coe  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.,  who  claimed  they  were  “far 
ahead  of  the  Snyder  as  to  size,  quality  aud 
hardiness.’’  It  is  ft  chance  seedling  originating 
near  Rockford,  Ills.  We  have  found  the 
foliage  to  be  thick  and  healthy.  The  berry  is 
from  small  to  medium  in  large  clusters.  It  is 
later  by  about  a  week  than  Kittatinny.  The 
quality  is  much  the  same.  The  canes  are  more 
thorny.  We  do  not  see  that  it  has  any  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  Snyder. 

Early  Harvest.  The  first  of  all  our 
berries  to  ripe®  last  year  and  also  this  was  the 


Early  Harvest,  and  the  next  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry.  We  have  little  to  add  to  our  last 
year’s  report  of  Early  Harvest.  The  variety 
was  ii  jured  somewhat  by  the  past  Winter. 
Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  reports  that  it  is  not  hardy 
in  Michigan,  while  Pre«.  Wilder  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Judge  Parry  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs. 
Jack  of  Canada,  report  it  hardy.  All  agree 
that  it  is  the  earliest  standard  blackberry 
known.  On  page  753  (Nov.  8)  of  last  year,  an 
illustration  was  given  of  the  Early  Harvest  as 
it  fruited  for  the  first  time.  Our  present 
illustration  (see  Fig.  536)  is  drawn  from  a 
fruiting  branch  cut  July  9tb,  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  just  presensation  of  the  fruit  as 
it  generally  grows.  The  berry  is  undersized, 
which  need  not  be  deemed  a  disadvantage, 
since  its  jet  black  color,  the  perfection  of  its 
shape,  and  its  small,  firm  drupes 
will  insure  it  a  ready  sale  in  any 
market. 

Early  Cluster  was  sent  to  us 
by  John  S.  Collins,  of  Moorestown. 
N.  J.,in  1383.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  speak  of  this  further  than  to 
say  it  ripens  about  with  the  Snyder 
and  is  of  about  the  same  quality. 
It  is  a  stronger  grower  than  the 
Early  Harvest. 

A  Thornless  variety  was  sent 
here  by  Lewis  Roche,  of  Fredonia , 
N  Y. ,  in  May  of  1884.  It  is  indeed 
nearly  thornless  and  is  otherwise 
distinct.  ‘  The  leaves  are  smooth 
and  not  downy  underneath,  and 
they  are  narrower  than  those  of 
other  kinds.  But  it  has  not  fruited . 

Taylor'S  bears  berries  some¬ 
what  larger  than  Snyder  and  they 
ripen  later.  It  is  just  about  as 
prolific  as  the  Snyder,  and  as 
hardy  as  any  blackberry  with 
which  we  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience.  The  canes  bear  larger  and 
a  greater  number  of  thorns  than 
Snyder  or  Kittatinny  (Fig.  539) 
Wilson  Jr.  (see  Fig.  587),  was 
received  from  William  Parry, 
Parry,  N.  J.,  March,  1883.  It 
ripens  here  with  Kittatinny.  The 
berries,  as  shown  in  our  engraving , 
which  is  true  to  life,  are  about  the 
same  size,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  regular.  The  drupes  are 
rather  larger  than  those  of  Kit¬ 
tatinny  and  less  uniform.  The 
berry  is  more  oval — less  conical. 
The  quality  is  no  better.  We  have 
not  had  this  berry  long  enough  to 
write  of  it  in  a  positive  way.  It 
seems  to  be  hardier  than  its  parent. 
From  all  accounts  it  is  immensely 
productive  andjjdeeidedly  earlier 
than  Kittatinny. 

Bonanza,  Topsy  and  Erie 
were  received  from  J.  T.  Lovett, 
of  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey.  We 
have  not  grown  them  long  enough 
to  make  any  report  whatever. 
Crystal  White  is  tender  heie. 
Hilborn  was  received  from  W. 
W.  Hilborn,  of  Arkoua,  Ontario, 
Canada,  November  s,  1886. 

Agawam  has  not  yet  fruited 
here,  as  it  was  planted  in  1884.  It 
Is  said  to  be  very  sweet,  hardy  and 
productive. 

Lincoln  was  sent  here  by  W. 
H.  Lightfoot,  528  Monroe  Street, 
Springfield,  Ills.  It  is  said  to  have 
originated  on  the  grounds  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lightfoot 
has  fruited  it  for  16  years  and  says 
that  "it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
its  productiveness  is  something 
wonderful.  The  berries  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Kittatinny,  very 
sweet  and  without  core.  It  does 
not  rust.”  It  has  not  fruited  here, 
Minnewaska  (see  Fig.  588,  page 
809),  originated  with  A,  J.  Cay- 
wood  &:  Son,  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 
Our  illustration,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Rural  of  August 
30,  1884,  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  this  oflice.  This  variety 
is  remarkably  vigorous  and  hardy  at 
home.  What  it  will  prove  abroad  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  Mr.  Cay  word  declines  to  send 
us  plants  to  be  tested  here  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself.  It  seems  to  be  an  early 
berry,  as  large  as  the  Kittatinuy ,  of  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  Lawton,  though  with  smaller  seeds 
and  without  core.  As  seen  on  Mr.  Cay  wood’s 
grounds,  it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  black¬ 
berries  known. 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(Continued  from  page  855,  regular  sheet.) 

INJURY  TO  HIND  PARTS  OF  A  HORSE. 

J.  H.  B.,  Lincoln,  Neb.—  Six  weeks  ago  my 


WILSON  JR.  From  Nature.  Fig.  587. 
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nine-year-old  gray  horse  showed  lameness,  two.  2.  They  contain  almost  the  same  amount 

thowing  bis  right  hind  leg  out  when  moving,  of  muscle  and  work-sustaining  elements;  but 

and  drawing  it  under  him  when  standing.  A  the  corn  is  much  richer  in  fattening  proper- 

week  ago  he  lost  control  of  his  hind  parts  and  ties:  so  for  a  work  horse  or  for  a  growing  ani- 

began  to  straddle  with  both  hind  legs.  A  mal,  the  rye  is  the  most  valuable  food;  but 

veterinarian  said:  “Seeing  the  color  of  the  for  fattening  animals,  the  corn  is  worth  one- 

animal,  it  may  be  tumors  growing  inside  of  fourth  more.  But  by  mixing  corn  and  bran, 

bim,  and  when  they  touch  a  nerve  he  loses  we  make  a  much  more  valuable  ration  for  grow- 

control  of  himself,"  What  really  ails  him?  ing  or  working  animals  than  rye,  and  at  the 

ANSWERED  by  F.  l.  kilbornr.  prices  given,  it  would  be  much  less  expensive. 

A  personal  examination  would  be  necessary  3.  Oats,  at  the  same  price  per  hundred  pounds, 

to  give  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  If  the  cause  would  be  much  more  valuable  for  all  purposes 

can  be  discovered  and  removed,  the  case  is  than  rye,  were  it  not  for  the  very  large  pro¬ 
curable,  otherwise  incurable.  With  so  little  portion  of  woody  fiber  which  they  contain  in 

knowledge  of  the  case  it  will  be  possible  to  the  busk  or  shell,  and  this  varies  greatly  from 

indicate  only  a  general  line  of  treatment.  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  to  almost  50  per  cent. 

Give  an  active  purgative— five  or  six  drams  *n  some  varieties ;  but  corn  and  bran  mixed 

of  Barbadoes  aloes.  If  there  is  suspicion  of  mabe  a  much  cheaper  and  still  more  valuable 

any  injury  to  the  back  or  loins,  a  cantbarides  than  oats, 

blister  applied  along  the  loins,  will  perhaps  be  bloody  milk  from  a  cow. 

beneficial.  In  the  absence  of  any  injury,  give  W.  J.  C.,  Nashua.,  N  H.— What  shall  I  do 
twice  daily  one  dram  of  potassium  iodide  and  for  a  cow  that  occasionally  from  a  single  teat 


ditto?  3.  Where  can  trustworthy  water-  |  C.  R.,  Jr.,  Abilene,  Tex.— 1.  How  large 

melon  seed  be  obtained,  preferably  in  the  ought  cabbage  to  be  when  transplanted  into 

South?  4.  Wbat  is  the  best  sort  of  hose  for  cold-frames?  2.  What  is  the  analysis  of  cot¬ 
spraying  trees  with  kerosene  emulsion  ?  Or-  ton  seed  meal.  3.  What  is  its  value  as  a  fer- 

dinary  rubber  hose  is  injured  by  the  kerosene.  tilizer  ? 

5.  Of  horse,  cow  and  hen  manures,  which  is  Ans. — 1.  Cabbages  may  be  transplanted 

the  best  for  strawberries?  6.  If  a  bushel  of  from  the  time  when  they  have  the  third  pair 

hen  manure  is  soaked  in  a  barrel  of  water  for  gf  leaves  until  the  leaves  are  an  inch  and  a 

a  week,  how  much  of  the  solution  should  be  half  in  diameter.  No  injury  is  done  by  the 

applied  to  a  row  of  strawberries  120  feet  large  size,  but  the  plants  need  more  room.  2. 

l°n8-  It  contains  from  olA  to  7  per  cent,  ash; 

Ans— 1.  We  presume  that  Vick’s  Early  is  from  42  to  46  per  cent,  albuminoid-; 

as  early  as  any.  2.  Probably  the  Iron-clad.  fiber  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  carbohy- 

3.  Try  Dr.  W.  B.  Jones,  Herndon,  Ga.  The  drates  from  22  to  24  per  cent.,  and  fat,  3  to  13 

next  Rural's  Seed  Distribution  will  please  percent.  3.  As  a  fertilizer  it  contains  about 

you  as  to  watermelons.  4.  The  rubber  hose,  seven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  three  per  cent, 

although  injured  in  time  by  the  kerosene  phosphoric  acid,  and  two  per  cent,  potash, 

emulsion,  is  still  the  best  that  can  be  got  for  and  is  worth  about  $3L  per  ton  as  manure, 

that  purpose.  5,  They  Eire  all  good,  but  we  But  as  it  is  so  valuable  as  feeding  stuff,  and 

should  prefer  cow  manure  first,  and,  second,  the  manure  made,  if  well  saved  and  used, 

cow  manure  mixed  with  hen  manure.  6.  One  has  almost  as  much  value  as  the  m9al,  its 

pailful  every  two  weeks,  we  should  guess.  greatest  worth  comes  from  combining  its  two 


uses. 


D.  J.  C.,  Caledonia, 
X.  T. — 1.  How  should 
I  treat  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry  sprouts  so  as 
to  plant  them  next 
Spring  ?  2.  What  is 
the  address  of  the  Mi¬ 
chigan  Agricultural 
College  ?  3.  Are  pupils 
admitted  from  other 
States?  4.  Is  leaf  mold 
of  any  use  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  raspberry 
plants? 

Ans. — L  Leave  them 
intact  until  early 
Spring:  take  them  up 
and  replant  at  once. 
2.  Lansing,  Mich.  3. 
Yes,  when  there  is 
room.  4.  A  valuable 
fertilizer ;  save  and 
use  all  you  can. 

E.  M.,  Leonards- 
ville,  X.  T. — See  an¬ 
swer  to  A.  P.,  Water- 
town,  N.Y.,  elsewhere 
in  this  Department, 
for  cure  for  intestin¬ 
al  worms  in  a  horse. 


LATE  APPRECIATIVE  WORDS. 

Best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
old  Rubal— the  best  in  America) 

Delaware  Co  ,  N.  Y.  B.  j.  brownell. 

I  consider  the  Rural  almost  indispensable 
to  any  farmer  or  gardener  who  wishes  to  keep 
well  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  various 
notes  on  them  being  so  trustworthy  and  reli¬ 
able,  and  those  who  possess  the  current  num¬ 
bers  of  the  present  volume,  have  in  them 
special  information,  which  alone  is  worth 
many  years'  subscriptions. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I.  chas.  e.  parnell. 

The  Rural  is  deserving  of  the  greatest 
success  ever  attained.  ira  e.  benlon. 

Peoria,  Ills, 

I  think  the  Rural  is  improving,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible.  I  wish  it  success. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  JOHN  hoy. 

I  calculate  that  my  two  dollar  investment 
in  the  Rural  netted  me  an  even  #100  in 
one  acre  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  raised  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  system  it  advocates.  d.  p.  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

You  are  doing  a  much  needed  work,  and 
although  the  Rural  has  long  been  the  best, 
you  are  improving  it  every  year. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J.  euerett  e.  brown. 

I  have  been  amused  in  reading  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  your  Eye  Opener,  and  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  there  are  men  honest  enough  to  come 
out  boldly  in  denouncing  the  humbugs  of 
our  day.  john  b.  groves. 

Kinburn,  Ontario. 

This  is  my  6th  year,  and  the  longer  I  take 
it,  the  better  I  like  it.  JOHN  mcguire. 

Methuen,  Mass. 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inclose  #2.00  to 
renew  my  subscription  to  the  best  farmers’ 
paper  in  the  country.  b.  d.  milks. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

We  appreciate  the  good  work  you  are  doing 
in  the  Rubal  New  Yorker. 

Chester  Co.  Pa.  The  dixgee  &  conrad  Co. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  bases  its  opinirn 
of  new  fruit!},  vegetables,  cattle,  sheep,  poul¬ 
try,  &c.,  upon  its  experimental  farms,  and  by 
its  various  paid  correspondents  who  have  no 
interest  In  stating  anything  but  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  exact  truth  regarding  any¬ 
thing  of  which  they  write.  Farmers  and 
others  who  know  this,  consider  the  Rural  an 
authority,  and  next  to  their  Bible  in  usefulness, 
and  worth  much  more  than  its  cost,  #2  00  per 
year.  Isaac  f.  tillinghast. 

Ed.  Seed  ficne  &  Harvest . 
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tvi'graias  ef 'strychnia,  the  dose  of  strychuia 
to  be  gradually  increased  ;'to  six  or  eight 
grains  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  until  slight 
twitchings  or  cramps  of  the  muscles  are  seen. 
Then  withhold  the  medicine  for  two  or  three 
day9,  after  which  continue  with  the  first- 
named  doses, 

FEEDING  QUERIES. 

O.  G,  D,  Union  City,  Mich. —  I.  With  rye 
at  60  cents,  corn  at  40  cents,  and  oats  at  25 
cents  per  bushel,  and  wheat  bran  at  $13  per 
ton,  what  shall  I  feed  cows  for  butter  making? 
2.  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  rye  and 
corn  for  feeding  purposes?  3.  The  same  of 
rye  and  oats? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  prefer  corn  and  wheat 
bran — a  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight — 
and  should  also  desire  some  succulent  food, 
such  as  roots  or  silage.  At  the  prices  you 
give,  rye  costs  $1,  oats  79  cents,  corn  69  cents, 
and  bran  65  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
gives  a  decided  preference  in  favor  of  the  last 


gives  a  bloody  substance  on  the  beginning  of 
milking,  with  no  soreness  or  swelling  ? 

Ans  —  Bloody  milk  is  caused  by  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  odder,  and  „bis  may  bo 
produced  by  a  number  of  causes— by  blows, 
eating  irritating  plants,  rheumatism,  heat  or 
rut,  sudden  increase  of  rations  with  rich  food 
or  a  considerable  increase  in  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  parts,  as  happens  in  calving.  Give  a 
purgative  consisting  of  one  pound  of  Glauber 
or  Epsom  salts,  to  be  followed,  after  the 
effect  has  passed  off,  by  one  ounce  of  saltpeter 
and  20  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  twice  a 
day  for  four  or  five  days.  If  bard  lumps  are 
felt  iu  the  udder,  the  part  should  be  bathed 
with  tincture  of  camphor,  or  with  a  mixture 
made  by  adding  one  part  of  compound  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  to  four  or  five  parts  of  water. 


G.  E.  H.,  Salem,  Ind. — How  will ‘it  do  now 
to  plow  land  that  was  in  beets,  cover  it  with 
manure  this  Winter,  and  plant  it  in  potatoes 
as  early  as  possible  next  Spring  ? 

Ans. — We  should  be  afraid  that  the  fresh 
manure  applied  this  Wiuter  would  induce 
scab  next  year,  otherwise  it  would  do  well; 
but  a  better  way  would  be  to  plow  the  manure 
into  the  ground,  or  use  it  for  a  mulch  ever  the 
potatoes  put  bo  low  as  to  be  covered  with  soil. 

n.  G..  Vanceburg,  Ky.—l.  Are  there  needs 
of  new  machines  that  would  be  valuable  if 
invented?  2.  What  line  offers  the  greatest 
inducements  for  inventors?  3.  Is  the  firm  of 
Safford,  Adams  &  Co.,  4S  Bond  St,  N.  Y., 
reliable.  4.  Can  cocoa  be  grown  in  the  IT.  S  ? 

Ans.— 1.  There  are.  no  doubt,  as  great  im¬ 
provements  to  be  made  in  machinery  as  have 
been  made.  2.  To  suggest  the  line  is  to  half 
make  the  invention.  We  cannot  even  guess. 
8.  We  do  not  recommend  them.  4.  Yes,  in 
Florida. 


Miscellaneous. 

•  - 

C.  R.  H.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal  —  1.  What  is 
the  earliest  good  watermelon?  2.  The  largest 
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Enterprise  Meat-Chopper, 

Every  family  should  have  one.  Size  No. 
10  will  thoroughly  cut  one  pound  in  a  ‘min¬ 
ute.  The  meat  is  chopped — not  mashed. 
The  machine  is  simple  and  durable.  The 
ponce  is  $3.00,  and  we  give  it  for  three  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  RURAL  sells  nothing  except 
the  R.  N.  F.  The  No.  22  cuts  two  pounds 
per  minute.  Price  4.00,  Given  for  four 
subscribers.  This  is  the  size  you  should  have. 
Address  The  Enterprise  M'f'g  Co .,  cor  3rd. 
and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia ,  Pa., 
for  circulars. 


$3,300 

In  PRESENTS  to  SUBSCRIBERS 

FOR  CLUBS. 

SEND  FOR  THE  RURAL  OF  NOV.  14. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  You  Can  Get 

By  sending  One  new  Subscriber. 

List  1.— Any  present  subscriber  who  will 
send  ns  one  new  nue.  may  select  any  one  ol 
the  following  :  l'i  plants  of  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry,  or  Pi  plants  of  Rancocas  Rasp¬ 
berry,  »>r  six  plants  of  Golden  Queen  Rasp¬ 
berry,  or  eight  plants  of  the  Jewell  Straw¬ 
berry,  or  three  plntiis  of  the  Earbart  Ever¬ 
bearing  Black-cap  Raspberry,  or  one 
l’ongbkeepsie  Red,  or  one  Lister  Prolific 
Grape  Vine,  or  a  combination  Saw  Set,  or  a 
a  beantitnl  Silver-Plnted  Butter  Knife,  or 
either  “  Needle  "Work”  or  “Knitting  and 
Crochett, M  by  Jennie  .lime,  or  any  book  ol 
the  “One  Syllable  Series.”  See  regular 
Premium  lor  Subscriptions. 


Never  Sells  any  Premiums. 

IT  IS  NOT  A  TRADE  PAPER. 


Liberal  Pay  for  Pleasant  Work. 


FOR  TWO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

kny  cue  sending  two  new  subscribers,  may 
select  any  two  of  the  above,  or  a  Niagara 
Grape  Vine,  or  a  Louderback's  combination 
tool,  or  a  needle  bay  knife,  or  a  pearl  rug 
maker,  or  a  dust-pan,  or  a  pair  of  shears 
or  a  knife,  or  a  shot  flask,  or  a  watch  charm, 
or  a  harmonica,  or  a  Premium  driJJ,  or 
“Stop  Thief”  Scale,  or  any  one  of  the 
following  books  :  American  Political  Ideas, 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  Fruit  Culture,  Talks 
Afield,  How  To  Paint,  Low  Cost  Houses, 
Comforting  Thoughts,  Highways  of  Litera- 
ure,  Boy’s  Useful  Pastimes,  "What  Girls  Can 
Do  :  Simple  Ailments  of  Horses. 


For  Three  New  Subscribers. 

You  may  select  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop 
per  No.  10,  or  two  knives,  or  a  knife  and  pair 
of  shears,  or  a  pruning  knife,  or  a  pair  of 
folding  scissors,  ora  pruning  saw,  or  a  Wilson 
Wbiffletree,  or  any  one  of  the  following 
books  :  Home  Studies  in  Nature,  Wallace’s 
Ben  Bur,  Boots  and  Saddles,  The  Man  Won¬ 
derful,  Beecher’s  Life  Thoughts,  The  Rose, 
successful  Men,  Talks  to  Farmers. 


The  great  national  standard  of  Rural  Journalism.  It  is  the  accepted  medium  for  the 
introduction  of  all  New  Plants,  Seeds,  and  farm  implements.  These  are  tested  regardless 
of  cost  at  the  Rural's  Experiment  Grounds  of  300  acres.  ItB  Free  Seed  and  Plant  Dis¬ 
tributions  have  popularized  many  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is 
original  from  beginning  to  end,  It  employs  the  best  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
first  journal  to  have  established  Experiment  Grounds;  the  first  to  present  oareful  and 
original  illustrations  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  of  cattle,  farm  and  garden  helps,  poultry, 
large  and  small  fruits,  grapes,  and  everything  appertaining  to  rural  life.  Over  500  en¬ 
gravings  yearly.  Over  600  writers.  It  is  edited  by  practical  farmers.  It  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  with  all  that  can  instruct,  elevate  and  inter¬ 
est  the  rural  home.  It  oosts  more  to  publish  than  any  other  weekly  in  America,  It  is 
for  the  North,  South,  East,  West.  The  ablest  farm  and  garden  weekly  in  the  land.  It 
is  pure,  trustworthy,  sparkling,  alive,  independent,  and  faithful.  It  exposes  all  frauds. 
It  answers  over  5,000  questions  in  its  Farmers’  Club.  Free  specimen  copies  will  give  f 
full  account  of  its  present  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  of  the  sterling  presents  offered  for 
dubs.  We  want  you  to  KNOW  that  the  Rural  New-Torkeris  the  be3t  journal  of  its  olase 
published.  It  will  help  you  to  make  money  and  to  spend  it  judiciously.  Fine  paper,  16 
pages,  $2.00  a  year,  Subscribe  now.  Address  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


The  best  sewing  machin  e  in  the  world,  working  nnon  an 
entirely  new  principle,  will  be  given  to  agents  for  40  subscri¬ 
bers— freight  paid.  Lowest  retail  price,  $60.  We  guarantee 
it  in  every  way.  It  must  not  be  classed  with  the  low-priced 
sewing  machines  offered  by  other  Journals.  It  is  worth  $60 
See  Premium  List,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants.  _ 


BOOK  PREMIUMS 


RURAL  REW-YORIER 

Clubs  with  all  other  Papers  at 
the  lowest  possible  rates. 


See  our  regular  Premium 
List.  Sent  to  all 
Free. 


WHAT  ¥0U  CAN  GET  FOB  FOUR 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS, 

A  No.  2  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  and  Holder, 
with  filler  and  case  ;  warranted  to  fit  the  band 
and  please,  or  a  No.  22  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per,  or  an  Emerson  Cross  cut  Saw,  or  any  of 
E.  P.  Roe’s  Works,  or  a  Farm  Bell  worth  $5. 
or  a  Wheeden  Toy  Engine. 

Five  New  Subscribers. 

Will  entitle  the  sender  to  a  Cole  Plow,  or  a 
Key  stone  Washer,  or  a  Syrup  Pitcher,  or  a 
half  dozen  teu  spoons  or  forks,  or  a  game  bag_ 

Six  New  Subscribers. 

Will  entitle  the  sender  to  the  Field  Force 
Pump,  |6,  and  worth  to  any  fruit  grower  or 
any  house  holder,  twice  the  money,  or  an 
Accordeon,  or  a  Perfect  Milk  Pail,  or  Key¬ 
stone  Wringer.  See  regular  Premium  List 
for  full  descriptions. 

REMEMBER! 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

clubs  with  the  WEEKLY  IN¬ 
TER-OCEAN,  including  our 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  for 

$2  65 

"  With  the  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS  with  its  Household 
Supplement,  including  the 
Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribution, 

for  $2.75. 

Subscribe  through  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  Send 
to  the  above  journals  for 
free  specimen  copies. 


lEC0N0M1CAL  AND  USEFUL, 


Ideal  Fountain  Pen, 


Every  one  who  has  any 
writing  to  do  should  have  one 
of  these  delightful  pens.  It  is 
not  only  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  but  is  indispensible  to 
every  man  who  has  occasion  to 
write.  Full  description,  write 
to  the  Ideal  Fountain  Pen  Co., 
155  Broadway  N.  Y.,  for  a  cir¬ 
cular.  For  a  club  of  four  sub¬ 
scribers  we  will  give  a  No.  2 
pen  worth  $4.  Eor  a  club  of 
five  we  will  give  a  No.  2  Pen 
with  a  gold-banded  holder,  or 
a  No.  3  pen,  either  worth  $5. 

Either  of  these  pens  will  be 
sent  in  a  substantial  case  and 
postpaid  in  registered  letter, 
and  warranted  to  fit  your  hand, 
or  exchanged  for  one  that  does. 
You  may  step  in  and  ask  your 
pen  dealer  to  show  one,  and  get 
his  price  for  it,  and  thus  see 
that  the  best  way  is  to  secure  it 
by  getting  up  a  club  for  the 
RurAL. 

Please  do  not  get  the  idea 
that  this  is  a  cheap  stylograph- 
ic  pen  or  the  penograpb,  or  any 
other  of  the  inferior  pens.  It 
is  not,  but  a  first  class  gold  pen 
with  a  hard  rubber  fountain 
holder  and  one  which  we  have 
used  with  so  much  satisfaction 
that,  alter  trying  all  the  others, 
we  would  not  part  with  it  for 
any  price.  Farmers,  Clergy¬ 
men,  Boys,  Girls,  School-teach¬ 
ers,  Evcrjbody,  here  is  a 
chance  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  No  more  useful  or 
appropriate  present  can  be 
found  for  Christmas,  New 
Yeat’s  or  birthday,  and  you 
can  cam  one  with  little  effort. 
We  should  have  calls  for  500 
at  least.  We  know  it  will 
please  all. 


What  You  Can  Get  for  Eight  New 
Subscribers. 

Ei*ht  subscribers  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
Shepherd  Lawn  Tennis  Racket,  or  a  violin 

Post  hede  886  com^ete*  ”  •«  Mp,. 

Ten  subscribers  will  entitle  the  sender  to 
Nature’s  Serial  Story  by  E.  P.  Roe,  or  a  com¬ 
bined  anvil  and  vice,  or  an  Accordeon. 


Twelve  subscribers  will  entitle  the 
sender  to  a  Lewis  Force  Pump,  or  a 
Universal  Scale, 


der,  to  a  Sun  Type  writer. 


wiueuuuo  tne  sen- 


6.  Forty  subscribers  entitle  the  sen¬ 
der  to  a  No.  4  Avery  Sewing  Machine 
(see  premium  list),  delivered  freight 
paid. 


7.  Fifty  subscribers  entitle  the  sender  to  a 
Syracuse  Sulky  Plow  complete,  with  extras, 
and  freight  paid  if  not  amounting  to  over 


8.  Fifty-seven  entitle  to  #57  Mystic  Range 


zr *V  V  n  wwtto  toe  sender  to 

a  Lady’s  Gold  Chatelaine  Watch,  or  Peiper 
breech  loading  shot  gun,  or  a  BradleyMower. 


For  a  full  Illustrated  Decep¬ 
tion  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  for  1886,  send  for  the  Nov. 
14  issue. 
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SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SOW. 

We  show  at  Fig.  542  a  good  specimen  of 
this  shapely  breed  of  bogs.  This  animal  is 
from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Sanders  Spencer,  of 
England,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
kingdom,  numbering  about  350  bead.  This 
animal  is  surely  a  walking  pork  barrel.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  where  more  pork  could 
be  packed  upon  its  carcass.  The  Small  York 
shire  swine  are  very  popular  in  parts  of  Eng 
land.  They  are  called  the  most  uniformly 
bred  pigs  in  the  world.  Though  not  excelling 
in  size,  they  “cut  up”  remarkably  well,  are 
easy  to  fatten  and  produce  pork  of  the  very 
best  quality.  They  occupy  a  position  in  pork 
production  similar  to  that  filled  by  the  Dor¬ 
kings  and  other  table  fowls  in  tbe  poultry 
yard.  They  are  also  quiet  and  easy  keepers. 
In  this  country  tbe  Small  Yorkshires  have  re 
ceived  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Some  15 
years  ago  tbe  first  herds  were  developed  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  country.  Since 
then  the  breed  has  spread  over  the  West, 
meeting  every  where  with  approval.  At  the 
last  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  several  prizes 
were  taken  by  Bmall  Yorkshires. 


Year  after  year,  just  as  the  newspaper 
subscription  season  opens,  several  new  journals 
or  periodicals  are  started  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Those  who  launch  many  of 
these  are  probably  honest  in  their  ventures, 
and  fully  resolved  to  give  their  patrons  the 
entire  value  of  their  money.  But  the  vast 
number  of  journals  that  are  wrecked  every 
year  shortly  after  starting  on 
their  voyage  to  fame  and  fortune, 
are  sad  warnings  to  all  disposed 
to  trust  either  their  capital  or 
their  subscriptions  in  such  enter- 
prises.  The  large  majority  of 
them  sink  soon  after  they  have 
been  launched,  and  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  get  only  a  few  numbers  for 
their  money.  Others  are  sheer 
swindles  from  the  beginning. 

They  are  set  afloat  with  the  design 
of  foundering  at  the  close  of  the 
subscription  season,  and  the  man¬ 
agers  will  dishonestly  pocket  all 
the  subscriptions.  Frauds  of  this 
sort  start  with  a  great  deal  of  noise 
and  advertising  display.  The 
premiums  they  offer  are  dazzling 
and  alluring.  Never  intending  to 
give  anything,  tbe  sharpers  in 
charge  are  extravagantly  generous 
in  promises.  All  should  be  careful 
about  investing  a  dollar  in  newly- 
started  journals,  and  no  one  should 
invest  a  cent  in  these  clap-trap 
publications.  To  the  wise  a  word 
is  sufficient;  a  chapter  would  be 
wasted  on  the  foolish. 

A  spruce  young  swindler  named 
R.  A.  Chapin,  about  five  feet  six 
jnches  tall,  weighing  125  pounds, 
with  light  brown  hair,  thin  mous¬ 
tache,  no  whiskers,  light  brown 
eyes,  round  shoulders,  and  walking 
with  toes  turned  in  a  little,  is 
traveling  around,  preying  upon  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community,  chiefly  stock  breeders. 
Manners  mild,  talk  persuasive  and  refined. 
Shows  upper  teeth  prominently  when  talking. 
His  scheme  is  to  give  a  liberal  price  for  stock, 
paying  with  drafts  on  a  Kansas  bank  (usually 
the  Enterprise),  for  more  than  the  purchase 
money,  audrecoiviug  the  difference  from  the 
seller.  A  good  many  swindlers  in  this  line 
are  constantly  victimizing  the  public  in  towns 
and  cities  as  well  as  in  ciuntry  places.  Of 
course,  they  are  always  jnst  rhe  men  whom 
“nobody"  would  suspect  of  such  rascality. 
Their  decent  appearance,  “honest”  talk  and 
insinuating  address  are  their  capital.  If  they 
looked  like  the  scoundrels  they  are,  who  would 
trustthemi  Trust  mo  Stranger. 

Weare  still  receiving  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  parties  and  companies  offering  farms 
and  lots  for  sale  in  Florida.  Several  of  the 
places  inquired  about  were  spokeu  of  in  this 
department  iu  the  Rural  of  November  38, 
and  we  must  refer  these  inquiring  friends  to 
that  issue.  Three  people  inquire  about  a  col¬ 
ony  about  to  be  established  at  Sarosta  Bay. 
The  glowing  accounts  of  the  advantages  of  this 
place  are  very  deceptive.  It  is  in  latitude  27° 
20,  near  the  tropical  line  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  protected  from  the  Gulf  by  a  coral 
reef  from  five  to  eight  miles  distant.  The 


largest  inlet  through  this  is  Sarosta  Pass  which 
has  only  six  feet  of  water.  Tbe  shore  is  low 
and  sandy,  about  3ix  feet  above  the  water  of 
the  bay  in  the  highest  part,  and  at  high  tides 
itis  washed  by  the  waves.  The  soil  is  a  white 
sand  sufficiently  fertile  to  produce  oranges, 
lemons,  and  berries,  but  those  grown  in  other 
parts  of  tbe  State  are  better.  Bananas, 
guavas,  sugar  cane,  and  plantains  can  be 
grown  if  the  soil  Is  fertilized ;  but  no  grain  or 
root  crops,  or  Northern  fruits  or  vegetables. 
Climate  mild  iu  Winter;  but  from  April  to 
November,  the  sun  beats  down  so  pitilessly  on 
the  white  sand,  that  no  Northern  man  could 
stand  it.  For  fully  six  mouths  malarial  and 
typhoid  fevers  make  life  intolerable.  Tampa, 
the  nearest  railroad  depot,  is  50  miles  away, 
and  Cedar  Keys,  the  nearest  port  of  entry, 
more  than  100.  There  is  no  regular  steam 
communication,  but  Ashing  smacks  occasion¬ 
ally  call  in.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
isolated,  God  forsaken  holes  on  the  Florida 
coast.  Yet  200  or  300  Scotch  colonists  are  on 
their  way  there  now,  and  the  place  is  being 
puffed  in  many  parts  of  this  country  also  .... 

Again  we  would  strongly  urge  all  intending 
immigrants  to  the  Peninsula  State  to  bear 
in  mind  the  advice  we  gave  here  two  weeks 
ago,  which  was  repeated  by  the  New  York  Sun 
in  last  issue,  under  W  O  S. 

To  Several  Subscribers  — We  do  not 
know  whether  the  preparations  of  T.  S.  Page 
of  this  city,  would  or  would  not  be  likely  to 
restore  hearing  to  some  extent  in  certain 
cases;  but  we  do  know  that  they  cannot  do 
any  good  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  Page 
claims  they  will  be  beneficial.  Deafness  is 
due  to  a  large  number  of  causes,  and  curative 
treatment  should  vary  accordingly,  aud  in 
many  cases  no  treatment  will  prove  effectual 
or  even  beneficial.  Weare  strongly  inclined 
to  doubt  those  who  offer  a  single  remedy  for 
a  large  number  of  different  diseases,  or  for 
some  particular  ailment  which  may  be  due  to 

any  one  of  several  different  causes . D. 

C.  Thompson  &  Go.,  of  this  city,  of  Brahmo 
Yan  notoriety,  are  humbugs— We  have  said 


so  a  dozen  times  or  more  . The  watch 

offered  by  the  Drake  MTg  Co.,  of  this  city,  is 
worth  just  what  is  asked  for  It —  $3.50— and 
no  more.  Why  should  anybody  be  foolish 
enough  to  expect  to  get  810  worth  for  $1! 
Advertisers  adopt  various  plans  for  attracting 
and  arresting  attention,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  (because  one  of  the  most  widely 
adopted)  is  to  offer  something  for  nothing,  or 
something  for  a  fraction  of  its  alleged  value. 
Heuce  you  will  frequently  see  such  “catch 
words”  as  A  $5  Watch  Free,  A  8'20  Gun  for 
86.50,  A  $  1 4  Watch  for  $4  50.  Where  some¬ 
thing  is  offered  “free,"  it  is  either  worth  what 
is  paid  for  it — nothing — or  it  is  worth  a  mere 
trifle,  and  a  sum  more  thau  its  value  Is  asked 
for  packing  and  forwarding  it;  or  work  of 
some  kind  is  required  to  obtain  it,  so  that  it 
is  really  offered  In  payment  of  services  ren¬ 
dered;  or  it  is  offered  as  a  present  to  those 
who  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  goods, 
the  same  principle  on  which  “chromes”  are 
offered  to  purchasers  iu  certain  tea  stores.  In 
this  case,  of  course,  the  price  of  the  article  is 
charged  in  with  the  cost  of  the  other  goods. 
In  NO  case  is  anything  ever  given  free;  or 
for  less  than  its  real  value.  It  would  be 
well  for  our  friends  to  bear  this  in  mind  at 
this  holiday  season,  for  it  is  at  such  times  that 
allurements  of  this  sort  are  most  numerous 


and  tempting.  Many  of  these  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  are  made  by  swindling  concerns;  and 
many  also  by  those  who  are  not  actual  sharp¬ 
ers,  but  whose  reliability  is  a  trifle  doubtful. 
Concerns  with  big  names  and  very  small 
capital  are  the  chief  offenders  of  this  sort: 
people  whose  warehouses  consist  of  “sky  par¬ 
lors”  5x12  feet,  and  whose  stock  in  trade 
would  be  dear  at  8250.  They  are  generally 
too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  reports.  If  successful  they  work  into 
some  regular,  legitimate  business;  if  not, 
they  scoop  in  all  they  can,  clear  out  and 
start  in  something  else,  or  in  the  same  line 
in  another  place,  and  under  another  name. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a  large,  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible  firm  has  recourse  to  this  sort  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Honest  publishers  do  not  approve 
of  It;  but  advertisers  must  be  allowed  some 
latitude.  In  all  ca3es,however,before  admitting 
such  advertisements  into  bis  paper,  an 
honest  publisher  should  be  sure  that  the  goods 
are  really  worth  what  is  asked  for  them, 
and  that  they  will  be  sent  to  those  who  have 

forwarded  the  price  of  them . We  cannot 

recommend  the  Home  M’f’g  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mas3. . .  We  do  not  recommend  the  Erie  Medi¬ 
cal  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Cav¬ 
endish  Laboratory  Company  of  this  city . 

. .  We  have  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
World  M’f’g.  Co.,  of  this  city.... The  Indiana 

Paint  and  Roofing  Co.,  is  reliable . The 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  just  sup¬ 
pressed  a  lot  of  “grave  yard  insurance”  com¬ 
panies  against  which  we  have  been  warning 
our  friends  for  the  last  three  or  four  years... 
....Franklin  Putnam  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  deal¬ 
ers  in  photographic  supplies,  have  furnished 
us  with  satisfactory  references  as  to  their  re¬ 
liability.  The  references  speak  well  of  them. 
....The  Foreign  Art  and  Loan  Exchange  of 
Cincinnati  is  a  humbug — worse,  a  fraud.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  four  per  cent,  loan  swindles,  and 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Post  Office 
We  cannot  recommend  the  Illustrated  Argus 
of  Louisville  Ky.  Such  gambling  in  “pre 


miums”  as  it  practices,  has  been  emphatically 
denounced  in  our  columns.  Don't  touch  the 
thing ! . .  .Peter  Duryee,  of  this  city  is  all  right. 

Dentiphones,  audipbones  and  other  “helps 
to  bear,”  are  of  use  to  some  deaf  people,  and 
absolutely  of  no  use  whatever  to  others. 
Those  to  whom  such  devices  are  worthless 
form  the  more  numerous  and  worse  afflicted 
class.  It  would  be  unjust  for  us  to  say 
that  any  particular  contrivance  of  tbe  sort  is 
a  humbug  because  it  proved  of  no  value  to 
even  a  halt'-a  dozen  persons,  provided  one  or 
two  were  benefited  by  it.  People  are  con¬ 
stantly  inquiring  with  regard  to  the  merits 
of  particular  devices  of  the  kind,  and  our  an¬ 
swer  to  all  must  be  that,  while  they  are  of 
more  or  less  use  in  some  cases,  especially  with 
highly  imaginative  people,  tbe  claims  made 
on  their  behalf— that  they  will  be  useful  in  all 
cases — are  false.  Whether  they  will  help  this, 
that  or  the  other  man,  no  one  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  infirmity 
can  say;  and  then  in  light  eases  a  test  alone 
could  definitely  decile.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  when  the  affliction  is  severe, 
they  are  either  altogether  worthless,  or  really 

of  little  practical  use . Beware  of  the 

fraudulent  subscription  agent,  who  is  busy 
traveling  about  just  now,  dishonestly  pocket¬ 
ing  subscriptions  taken  for  papers  with  which  [ 
he  is  in  no  way  connected. 


MARKET  THOUGHTS. 


Vegetables,  of  all  farm  produce,  hold 
their  prices  best  this  year  in  tbe  New  York 
markets.  Butter,  cheese,  poultry,  hops  and 
cotton  are  lower  in  price  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Eggs,  hay  and  fruit  are  about 
the  same.  Vegetables  not  only  hold  the  prices 
of  last  year,  but  in  some  cases  excel  them. 
Beans  are  20  cents  higher,  with  good  demand; 
potatoes  command  an  increased  price.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  onions  are  in  advance  of  last  year’s 
prices.  Yellow  onions  bring  the  best  prices. 
There  is  little  demand  for  red  cabbage.  The 
demand  for  celery  has  increased  very  rapidly 
of  late  years,  yet  the  supply  has  more  than 
kept  up  with  it.  It  retails  at  the  markets  now 
at  15  cents  per  bunch,  sold  in  flat  bunches 
with  four  or  five  roots  to  the  bnuch.  Market- 
men  usually  trim  and  dress  the  roots  them¬ 
selves.  Cauliflower  is  used  largely  by  city 
customers.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  this 
year.  Farmers  should  use  more  of  this  veg¬ 
etable  at  home.  It  makes  an  excellent  relish 
when  well  cooked;  an  agreeable  change  from 
cabbage. 

Meat  in  enormous  quantities  has  been 
shipped  to  this  city,  owiDg  to  the  cold  weather. 
Standing  at  one  corner  of  the  market,  one  can 
see  at  one  time  at  least  1,000  tons  of  meat. 
Think  of  it t— enough  to  provide  2,000.000 
people  with  a  good  meal.  The  proper  feedipg 
of  onr  large  cities  is  a  wonderful  problem.  In 
our  markets,  we  can  get  a  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  our  country.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City  in  1SS0  was  1,936,516,  Living  as  closely 
together  as  tbe  people  of  these  cities  do.  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  could  be 
gathered  into  a  tract  as  large  a3  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  some  1,500  square  mile«  to  be 
used  as  a  garden.  The  single  State  of  Illinois, 
on^jf  ber  annual  product,  could  give  each 
family  of  five  in  this  tremendous 
city,  two  barrels  of  flonr,  one 
hnsbel  of  potatoes.  20  bushels  of 
meal,  five  pounds  of  butter,  120 
pounds  of  beef,  five  pounds  of 
mutton  and  40  pounds  of  pork. 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  with  only  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  onr 
country, could  feed  the  nation.  At 
present  bnt  72  per  cent,  of  the  land 
in  these  two  States  Is  improved ; 
yet  they  could  give  each  family 
of  five  persons  four  barrels  of  flour 
four  bushels  of  potatoes,  30  bushels 
of  meal,  12  pounds  of  hotter,  10 
pounds  of  cheese,  three  barrels  of 
oat-meal,  150  pounds  of  beef,  30 
pounds  of  mutton  and  60  pounds 
of  pork,  besides  87  000  000  worth  of 
fruits.  With  every  acre  of  avail¬ 
able  land  in  these  two  States, 
pushed  to  its  utmost  limit  of  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  there  would  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  to  send  abroad.  The  future 
of  this  country  is  greater  than  we 
imagine. 

The  Nut  trace  is  getting  to 
be  quite  a  feature  of  the  market 
business  Prices  bold  very  well  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the 
demand  is  steady.  Chestnuts  easily 
lead  in  price  and  quantity.  The 
street  roasters,  who  are  found 
on  every  come’-,  keep  up  the 
price  of  chestnuts  Selling  them 
a  five  cents  per  gill,  the  profit 
at  the  business  can  be  computed  Few 
people  care  to  eat  chestnuts  raw,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  many  are  sold  every 
cold  day.  This  trade  does  not  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  peanut  business.  The  truth  is 
that  people  are  eating  more  unts.  and  have 
begun  to  understand  that  the  chestnut  is  an 
excellent  and  substantial  article  of  food.  It 
forms  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the 
food  of  peasants  in  southern  Europe  The 
nut  trade  will  surely  increase.  Tbe  time  has 
come  when  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  nut-bearing  trees  will  pay  well.  Fifteen 
years  hence  an  acre  of  chestnut  trees  will  be 
a  valuable  piece  of  property.  As  timber, 
ornament  and  crop,  tbe  trees  will  make  fine 
returns.  Land  that  would  starve  almost  any 
other  crop,  will  become  a  scarce  of  profit  if 
turned  into  a  chestnut  orchard.  Most  of  the 
nuts  now  offered  for  sale  are  grown  wild. 
With  cultivation  they  could  be  improved  both 
iu  size  and  quality.  The  chestnut  will  always 
be  popular  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  easily 
eateu  and  presents  such  a  large  proportion  of 
meat  to  shall.  Chestnuts  are  harder  to  keep 
than  any  other  nut.  They  heat  easily  and 
are  attacked  by  worms.  Dealers  keep  them 
in  cooi  places,  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and 
frequently  pick  them  over  and  sift  them. 
When  packed  in  dry  sand  they.keep  well. 


Large  quantities  of  hickory  nuts  are  sold.  On 
the  streets,  they  are  cracked  in  little  machines 
and  sold  in  paper  bagB.  The  butternut 
would  make  a  fine  market  nut  if  it  could  be 
more  extensively  grown.  It  is  easily  cracked 
and  has  a  good  proportion  of  meat  of  a  char¬ 
acteristic  and  agreeable  flavor. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe.— Queens, 
N.  Y.  “Home  Adornment”  is  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  what  is  needed  to  adorn  the  home 
grounds,  and  it  is  well  filled  with  practical 
information.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  this  enterprising,  trustworthy  firm 
to  ourreaders.  Mr.  Thorpe  is  a  skilled  and 
successful  hybridist  and  hia  new  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  pelargoniums  are  among  the  finest 
in  cultivation.  The  catalogue  gives  full  lists 
of  these,  together  with  plain  instructions  how 
to  treat  them.  Roses  of  all  kinds,  begonias, 
fuscbias,  clematis,  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  the  new 
cannas  aDd  gladioli,  etc.,  as  well  as  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  hardy  shrubs  and  climbers, 
and,  finally,  small  fruits  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  excellent  catalogue.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  send  for  it  and  read  it. 

HO  FOR  CALIFORNIA  1 

Every  one  of  our  readers  who  can  afford 
the  trip,  should  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  offered  to  visit  California  and 
the  Pacific  Slope  by  the  excursions  to  be  run 
over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R. 
R.  One  leaves  Chicago  and  Peoria  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  to  Kansas  City,  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
R.  R.,  and  thence  over  connecting  lines 
through  Kansas,  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Another  starts  from  the  same  places 
on  December  15,  to  Kansas  City,  over  the  C. 
B.  &  Q.,  and  thence  through  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  to 
California.  And  another  leaves  December 
17th,  from  Chicago  and  Peoria,  over  the  C,  B. 
&  Q  ,  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  thence  through 
Nebraska,  Utah,  etc-.,  to  San  Francisco  direct. 
The  tickets  cost  only  $118.15,  from  Chicago, 
for  the  round  trip,  aud  are  good  for  six  months. 
We  know  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
will  see  that  passengers  are  taken  good  care 
of,  and  only  wish  we  could  go. 


toi  iUomnv 

CONDUCTED  BY  MISC  RAY  CLARK. 


SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

As  o’er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly -dropping  sky, 

Yet  chill  with  winter's  melted  snow. 
The  husband  man  goes  forth  to  sow; 

Thus,  Freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  venture’s  of  tby  seed  we  cast, 

And  trust  to  warmer  sun  and  rain, 

To  swell  tire  germ,  and  fill  the  grain. 

Who  calls  thy  glorious  service  hard? 
Who  deems  It  not  ItB  own  reward? 

W  bo,  for  Its  trials,  counts  It  less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  thankfulness? 

It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  In  the  ripened  field; 

Nor  ours  to  heal-,  on  summer  eves. 

The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  when  our  duty’s  task  Is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought. 
The  near  and  future  blend  la  one. 

And  whatsoe’er  Is  willed  Is  done! 

And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day.  the  recompense; 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span. 

The  only  end  aud  aim  of  man, 

Better  the  toll  of  fields  like  these 
Than  w'aklng  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

But  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
Like  that,  revives  aud  springs  again; 
And.  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wall  In  heaven  their  harvest  day! 


A  WOMAN’S  TRIP  TO  LONG’S  PEAK. 

F.  J.  WHITTAKER. 

On  a  lovely  morning  in  early  August,  a 
merry  party  of  four  Colorado  school  ma’ams 
started  with  their  faces  toward  the  mountains. 
Just  four  unprotected  females  with  no  “escort” 
save  a  large  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  party  ! 
These  audacious  four  had  decided  upon  Estes 
Park,  about  00  miles  distant,  as  an  objective 
point.  A  Summer  of  unusual  heat  on  the 
plains  rendered  the  prospective  coolness  of  the 
mountains  the  more  attractive;  and  besides 
this,  all  in  the  party  had  read  Mrs,  Bishop's 
“Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  and  Ebtes 
Park  seemed  especially  endo  wed  with  romance. 

They  started  with  a  two  seated,  covered, 
spring-wagon  well  packed  with  provisions  and 
bedding,  the  design  being  to  “camp  out”  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  up  and  the  return. 

The  first  night  out  only  one  of  the  party 
slept  well,  though  all  agreed  that  it  was  the 
strangeness  of  sleepiug  upon  the  ground  under 
“the  silent  stars”  and  not  any  nervous  timidity 
which  caused  their  wakefulness.  Jlow  could 
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there  be  anything  to  fear  when  there  was  a 
good  watch  dog,  and  one  of  the  gallant  dam¬ 
sels  had  a  revolver  at  her  side!  All  slept  very 
well,  however,  the  other  two  uights  passed 
on  Nature’s  couch. 

Estes  Park  was  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  from  home,  and  after  camping 
in  the  Park  that  night,  they  went  on  the  next 
day  to  Willow  Park,  a  small  annex  to  Estes 
Park.  Here  they  engaged  board  at  one  of 
the  pleasant  and  commodious  “ranches,"  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  Park. 

Estes  Park  lies  at  the  foot  of  Long’s  Peak, 
and  this  majestic  mountain  rears  its  regal 
head  far  above  those  surrounding  it.  Every 
morning  when  they  gazed  on  it,  it  seemed  to 
draw  them  toward  it,  urging  them  to  ascend. 
The  altitude  of  the  Park  seemed  almost  insig¬ 
nificant  while  such  a  hight  still  towered 
above.  The  top  of  the  Peak  must  be  nearer 
Heaven  than  the  level  of  the  Park.  They 
could  not  rest  while  stirred  by  these  reflections, 
and  one  afternoon  at  about  four  o’clock,  two 
of  the  party,  joined  by  four  others  with  a 
guide,  started  on  horseback  up  the  “trail” 
leading  to  Long’s  Peak,  They  carried  all  the 
bedding  and  provisions  for  the  trip  in  huge 
packs  on  the  horses’  backs,  strapped  firmly  to 
the  saddles,  and  their  appearance  as  they 
galloped  along  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  They  rode  in 
single  file,  aud  after  progressing  a  couple  of 
miles,  the  trail  became  steeper,  so  much  so, 
that  twice  where  the  ascent  wa3  very  difficult 
they  alighted  and  led  the  horses  for  a  short 
distance.  The  path  wouud  arouud  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  which  were  so  thickly 
wooded  that  it  seemed  to  be  deep  twilight  be¬ 
fore  yet  the  sun  had  set. 

At  last,  just  before  dark,  they  came  to  a 
great  gorge  filled  with  snow.  This  was  ou 
the  verge  of  “timber  line,”  11,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  they  stopped,  and 
the  guide  hastened  to  light  a  fire  and  put 
up  a  small  tent,  which  he  intended  to  leave 
for  future  tourists.  After  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  they  ate  their  supper  and  gathered 
around  the  brightly  burning  logs. 

There  was  something  impressive  iu  the 
thought  of  the  great  altitude,  and  the  sight  of 
the  gigantic  trees  which  towered  above,  and 
through  which  the  wind  swept  with  a  sad, 
musical  sound.  Clouds  had  been  gathering, 
and  overhead  in  the  gaps  between  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  could  be  seen  at  intervals  a  soli¬ 
tary  star.  There  was  something  almost  weird 
in  the  spectacle  they  presented  as  they  sat  iu 
the  midst  of  this  majestic  solitude  with  their 
figures  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the  camp¬ 
fire,  which,  outside  of  the  charmed  circle, 
seemed  only  “to  make  the  darkness  visible  ’’ 

At  length  it  began  to  raiD,  and,  mindful  of, 
the  morning’s  early  start,  they  “turned in”  for 
the  night.  The  three  ladies  occupied  the 
small  tent,  while  the  gentlemen  protected 
themselves  outside  with  a  large  sheet  of  can¬ 
vas  made  of  the  ladies’ rubber  circulars  which 
were  loaned  them  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
way  all  kept  dry  and  slept  soundly. 

In  the  morning  the  inmatesof  the  tent  were 
awakened  by  singing  from  masculine  voices, 
and  hastily  adjusting  their  toilets  they  sallied 
out.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  it  was  still 
cloudy  witn  some  fog.  The  sun  had  not  risen, 
and  the  camp  fire  waB  the  only  light  given. 
Every  one  went  through  the  form  of  eating 
breakfast,  but  it  was  too  early  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  were  too  cheerless  to  make  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  much  more  than  a  farce.  After  the 
meal  had  been  finished,  the  guide  put  up  a 
certaiu  amount  of  provisions  in  a  stout  linen 
bag  for  the  prospective  lunch  at  noon  upon 
the  Peak.  This  was  put  into  as  small  a  com¬ 
pass  as  possible,  as  oftentimes  in  climbing  it 
would  have  to  be  thrown  upwards  from  one 
person  to  another. 

At  length  the  horses  were  ready,  and  in  a 
moment  the  party  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  were  in  open  space,  though  that  space 
seemed  tilted  at  an  uncomfortable  angle  for 
climbing.  The  saddles  were  put  well  forward, 
and  the  cinches  tightened,  and  all  proceeded. 
Glad  was  the  chronicler  of  this  narrative  that 
she  was  somewhat  experienced  in  horseback 
riding,  for  the  perversity  of  a  novice’s  saddle 
in  slipping  and  turning  is  something  astound¬ 
ing. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“run  all  around,”  as  the  children  said.  For 
a  little  fancy  article  to  present  to  a  friend,  or 
to  prepare  for  a  fair,  it  is  easily  made  and 
very  attractive. 

After  a  little  rest  from  the  labors  of  holiday 
time,  no  doubt  our  girls  will  pick  up  their 
fancy  work  again  with  new  vigor.  As  an 
accomplishment  and  recreation  this  kind  of 
work  is  very  pleasant  and  desirable,  but 
where  it  is  made  the  business  of  life,  it  is  apt 
to  leave  the  mind  vacant  and  to  cause  the 
more  serious  work  of  life  to  be  neglected, 

A  good,  practical,  easy  work  for  odd  min¬ 
utes  with  me  has  been  knitting  of  various 
sorts.  As  I  learned  to  knit  at  five  years  old, 
and  practiced  it  more  or  less  for  45  years,  it 
is  certainly  a  light  task  aud  one  which  I  have 
found  very  restful.  It  is  easier  to  think  with 
knitting  work  in  hand,  and  I  have  read  rnaDy 
volumes  through  while  busy  with  the  needles, 

Whately  says  that  "the  mind  acts  with 
greater  lacility  when  one  is  employed  with 
something  whieh  calls  for  a  little,  and  but  a 
little,  attention.”  1  think  we  have  all  found 
this  true,  that  some  specific  forms  of  work 
are  associated  with  our  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  thoughts. 

A  minister  told  me  that  he  could  always  do 
his  best  sermon-making  when  busy  iu  his  gar¬ 
den  in  the  dewy  morning.  House  plants, 
though  requiring  so  much  care,  are  a  solace 
aud  delight  to  many  a  weary  woman.  Let 
each  one  consult  her  own  taste  as  far  as  in 
her  lies,  and  choose  the  recreation  that  suits 
her  best  without  reference  to  the  prevailing 
craze.  If  it  is  as  unfashionable  as  knitting 
woolen  mittens  for  cold,  little  fingers,  no 
matter,  if  she  likes  it.  It  will  be  easy  enough 
to  find  some  one  who  will  also  like  the  results 
of  her  labors.  olive. 

BEAUTIFUL  OLD  AGE. 

We  often  bear  people  speak  of  “a  kind  old 
lady,"  a  “sweet  old  lady,”  but  when  one  says, 
“what  a  dear  good  woman  she  is!"  we  know 
they  have  reached  the  climax  of  their  descrip¬ 
tive  powers  in  reference  to  one  who  is  living  a 
beautiful  old  age. 

I  have  in  my  mind  just  such  a  character — 
not  an  imaginary  one,  but  a  real  personage. 
.She  has  a  kiss  and  a  smile  for  the  child,  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  sad,  and  cheery  words  for  the 
weary.  But  when  I  review  her  life,  aud 
think  of  the  real  trouble  she  has  passed 
through,  I  almost  wonder  that  she  is  not  a 
cynic.  But  the  crucible  of  experience,  which 
wool 4  have  had  such  an  effect  on  some 
natures,  has  been  the  means  of  subduiug  her 
to  a  very  lovely  disposition.  A  few  days  ago, 
she  went  to  visit  friends  in  New  England,  and 
I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  her  in  which 
she  describes  the  journey,  aud  tells  of  a  delay 
of  five  hours  in  the  New  York  Central  depot. 
Her  train  was  only  five  minutes  late,  and  I 
can  almost  hear  her  pleasant  voice  as  she  said 
to  the  agent  of  the  New  England  road,  over 
which  sbe  was  to  pass;  “Why,  what  a  pity 
you  could  not  have  held  that  train  five 
minutes  longer,  for  I  have  come  all  the  way 
from  Onio  just  to  make  it!”  And  she  adds, 
“The agent,  1  suppose  out  of  sympathy  for  my 
gray  hairs,  seemed  very  sorry  indeed,  and  did 
everything  he  could  for  my  comfort.”  But  we 
c&nimagmehow  different  would  have  been  the 
treatment  if  he  had  been  assailed  by  some 
peevish  and  exacting  old  person  on  account  of 
unnecessary  delay.  Our  dear  friend  writes 
back  a  pleasing  picture  of  her  waiting,  and 
tells  how  she  pities  people  who  have  plenty  of 
time  and  money  on  their  hauds.  Then  she 
gets  in  a  sarcastic  paragraph  about  how 
thankful  she  is  that  she  is  not  a  man,  for 
five  hours’  waiting  in  a  New  York  depot 
would  certainly  bring  the  temptation  to  go  out 
aud  get  a  drink.  Then  she  dashes  off  an  elo¬ 
quent  paragraph  on  the  Hudson  River  scen¬ 
ery — how  glad  she  is  that  sbe  is  permitted  to 
travel  and  see  a  portion  of  the  beauties  of 
America.  It  was  an  eight  page  letter,  and 
her  lingers  must  have  trembled  aud  her  eyes 
grown  weary  ere  she  finished  it,  aud  yet  she 
did  this  for  the  sake  of  cbeeriug  a  lonely  friend 
whom  she  had  left  behind.  This  reveals  the 
the  beauty  of  her  character,  as  it  would  that 
of  any  one  who  lives  a  beautiful  life.  It  is 
thoughtfulness  for  others  that  one  mu3t  have 
while  growing  old  if  she  would  be  one  of 
those  “dear,  good  old  women,” 

EMMA  C,  STOUT. 


I  should  like  to  thank  the  lady  who,  some 
time  since,  gave  the  description  uf  the  pin- 
cushiOD  made  iu  the  shape  of  bags  of  “Malt 
which  lay  in  the  house  that  Jack  built.”  My 
daughter  made  one  for  a  children’s  fair  here, 
and  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
admiration  from  the  moment  it  was  set  on 
the  table.  A  little  boy  bought  it  for  bis 
mother's  CbristmaB  present. 

Instead  of  “gluing”  the  bags  on  to  the 
placque,  she  drilled  little  holes  in  the  latter 
and  made  one  strong  stitch  in  the  bottom  of 
each  bag  fast  to  the  plate,  which  kept  them 
much  firmer.  Thu  toy  mouse  was  allowed  to 
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WORK  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 


PALMETTO. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  we  all 
like  to  give  generously;  but  our  generous 
impulses  are  often  hampered  by  our  slender 
purses.  Those  who  find  themselves  so  situated 
may  derive  consolation  from  the  thought  that 
homemade  gifts  wrought,  as  they  are,  with 
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love  and  patience,  are  the  most  appreciated 
by  true  friends. 

For  an  invalid,  a  pillow  of  pine  needles, 
whose  soothing  fragrance  is  so  welcome  to  a 
weary  and  aching  head,  will  be  an  appropriate 
gift.  The  covering  should  be  of  “pongee,” 
with  the  legend,  “Give  me  of  tby  balm,  O  fir 
tree!"  embroidered  on  it  in  silk  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color. 

A  stand  or  small  table-cover  is  always  ap¬ 
propriate.  Buy  a  piece  of  momie  cloth  (which 
is  inexpensive),  of  the  desired  size.  To  avoid 
the  expense  of  stamping,  trace  on  it  Kate 
Greeua  way  designs  or  antique  figures  or  vases . 
Work  these  with  silks  in  the  etching  stitch. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uuinitiated ,  let  me  say 
that  this  stitch  is  merely  an  over  lapping 
back-stitch. 

A  really  beautiful  set  of  pillow  shams  can 
be  made  from  the  tiniest  bits  of  silks  or  rib¬ 
bons  and  squares  of  antique  lace.  These  can 
often  be  purchased  for  three  or  four  cents 
apiece,  especially  if  you  take  odd  patterns, 
which  do  not  spoil  the  effect.  Take  some 
pieces  of  old  muslin,  starch  them  stiffly  (this 
will  save  buying  a  yard  or  more  of  crinoline), 
and  cut  as  many  squares  of  the  same  size  as 
the  lace,  as  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  pair 
of  shams.  On  the  muslin  squares  baste  bits  of 
bright  aiik.  of  any  size  and  shape,  aud  fasten 
them  with  fancy  stitches,  using  different  color¬ 
ed  embroidery  silk.  There  is  great  scope  here  for 
the  taste  of  the  maker.  J oin  the  lace  and  silk 
squares,  line  with  pale  blue  or  pink  silesia 
and  finish  with  a  lace  edge.  Waste  can  be  had 
at  ribbon  mills  for  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
will  consist  of  bits  of  ribbon  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  of  beautiful  shades  and 
quality.  A  pound  will  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient.  With  proper  care  they  will  last  for 
years  without  washing;  but  If  the  squares 
are  joined  by  band,  they  can  be  easily  ripped 
and  the  lace  washed. 

Where  one  has  an  artist’s  skill,  it  is  easy  to 
devise  Christmas  gifts  for  any  number  of 
friends.  These  suggestions  are  intended  for 
such  as  lack  that  graceful  gift  as  well  as 
money.  You  can  make  a  pretty  portfolio  as 
follows: — Take  a  piece  of  pastebourd — the 
cover  of  an  old  box  will  do — 15x10)4  inches. 
Line  it  with  pale  blue  silesia.  Cover  a  piece 
of  paste  board,  6x10)4  inches,  with  silesia, 
and  fasten  it  in  for  a  pocket  on  the  inner  side; 
make  a  smaller  one,  8x10)4  inches,  for  the 
opposite  side.  This  should  be  fastened  to  the 
cover  down  the  middle  to  form  compartments 
for  envelopes.  The  outside  may  be  a  piece  of 
black  satin,  embroidered  in  some  pretty  de¬ 
sign,  or  plain  gray  canvas  or  moiuie  cloth. 
The  latter  may  also  he  very  effectually  em¬ 
broidered.  Get  a  narrow  strip  of  red  or  <§cru 
leather  at  aDy  “finding”  store,  and  stitch  it  on 
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The  effect  of  hot 
water  upon  clothing 
is,  the  heat  not  only 
melts  or  dissolves  the 
oiliness  arising  from 
contact  with  the  skin, 
but  it  expands  the 
fibers,  and  thus  loos¬ 
ens  and  expels  the 
dirt.  Then  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  use 
a  well-made  and  ef¬ 
fective  soap  like  the 
“Ivory,”  and  the 
most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  will  follow. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  If  six  two-cent  stamps,  lo  pay  postage,  are 
sent  to  Procter  A  Gamble,  Cqs'^  iuati.  l’loase 

uaoutlo*  "bit  paper. 
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for  a  binding.  If  your  paste-board  was  not 
too  stiff  (as  it  should  not  have  been),  this  can 


eggs  were  beaten,  and  when  the  milk  had 
cooled,  all  the  ingredients  were  stirred  to¬ 


PtereUanfousi  IpUwrtiStng. 


gether  alternately,  and  well  mixed,  then 
poured  into  a  strong  cloth  and  boiled  six 
hours.  Bread  crumbs  of  dry,  light  bread  are 
an  improvement  used  in  place  of  so  much 
flour,  while  a  dessert  of  sweet  Duchess 
grapes,  with  Fameuse  apples,  and  the  first 
fruits  of  our  Mount  Vernon  Pears  finished  the 
Christmas  repast. 


be  done  on  the  machine.  Tie  shut  with  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  inch  ribbon,  fastened  at  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

If  there  is  a  sofa  at  home  badly  in  want  of  a 
cover,  you  can  prepare  a  grateful  surprise 
for  the  family  by  having  it  newly  covered  on 
Christmas  morning.  This  you  can  do  your¬ 
self  with  the  very  slightest  expense.  Choose 
from  among  the  woolen  blankets,  one  that, 
after  many  washings  and  much  wear,  has  be¬ 
come  so  shrunken  as  to  be  of  little  service; 
weigh  it,  and  buy  as  many  packages  of 
“Diamond  Dye’’  as  there  are  pounds.  They 
cost  10  cents  each.  Old  blue  or  dark  red  will; 
either  of  them,  be  effective  and  wear  well. 
Follow  the  directions,  and,  with  very  little 
trouble,  you  will  have  a  beautifully-dyed 
blanket.  Cut  this  to  fit  the  sofa.  Decorate  it, 
if  you  have  time,  with  flowers  worked  iu 
old  gold  and  shaded  olive  crewels.  Poppies 
or  “black  eyed  Susans”  work  quickly,  and 
may  be  scattered  here  and  there  singly  or 
grouped.  On  Christmas  eve,  after  the  family 
have  retired,  the  cover  can  he  fastened  on 
with  an  upholsterer’s  needle  and  twine  in  a 
very  short  time.  1  have  seen  a  lounge 
covered  in  this  way  and  a  table  cover  to 
match  that  gave  an  air  of  elegance  to  an 
otherwise  shabby  room. 

Two  or  three  little  soft  hand  knitted  shirts, 
for  a  haby  nephew  or  niece,  form  a  present 
that  the  mother  at  least  will  appreciate.  Buy 
half  a  pound  of  triple-thread,  white  Columbia 
knitting  yarn,  costing  75  cents.  Use  coarse 
bone  or  rubber  knitting  needles.  Cast  on  80 
stitches;  knit,  plain  for  four  inches;  ribbed 
for  eight  inches,  and  for  the  yoke  knit  plaid- 
ed  for  four  inches  more.  This  is  done  by 
reversing  the  rib  when  you  have  knitted  as 
many  rows  as  there  are  stitches  iu  the  rib. 
Bind  off  and  make  another  piece  of  the  same 
size.  Knit  two  stripes,  four  inches  long  and 
two  wide,  for  shoulder  bands.  For  the  sleeves 
c  »st  on  tiO  stitches, narrow  at  each  end  and  every 
third  row  until  you  have  only  40  stitches. 
When  the  sleeve  is  within  three  inches  of  the 
desired  length,  narrow  at  once  to  80  stitches 
and  knit  ribbed  for  a  cuff.  Crochet  a  scallop 
around  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  neck, 
where  a  ribbon  may  be  run  in  to  tie  in  the 
fullness  it  any.  This  is  large  enough  for  a 
child  of  three  years. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 


A  CANADIAN  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 

ANNIE  L  JACK. 

I  Stepped  in  to  see  my  neighbor,  Madame 
Bruult,  early  on  Christmas  uiorniug,  to  learn 
her  method  of  usiug  boiled  chestnuts  to  stiiff 
a  turkey.  I  found  h«r  busy  preparing  a  wild 
goose  that  one  of  the  sons  had  shot  a  day  or 
two  before.  She  made  the  dressing  of  sage 
and  mealy  potatoes,  a  finely  chopped  onion, 
suit  and  pepper,  bound  with  the  white  of  an 
egg.  Then  she  maintained  it  should  be  cooked 
“/•ore,”  aud  said  that  she  always  added  a 
little  wme  and  a  cup  of  grape  jelly  to  the 
gravy.  Chestnuts  for  turkey  were  used  in¬ 
stead  of  bread  crumbs,  she  said,  aud  bound 
with  a  little  flour.  The  vegetables  for  dinner 
were  boiled  onions,  stewed  in  milk  till  tender, 
and  served  whole,  and  salsify  prepared  as 
scalloped  oysters,  mashed  potatoes  and  apple 
sauce  made  of  the  crisp  little  poiumts  gris 
that  are  such  favorites  with  Canadians.  They 
use  chocolate  for  breakfast  aud  diuuer,  con¬ 
sidering  it  more  nourishing  than  coffee,  and 
they  make  it  by  dissolving  six  tablespooufuls 
of  grated  chocolate  in  a  little  cold  water. 
Stir  till  a  smooth  paste,  add  a  little  boiling 
water  and  a  quart  of  milk,  boil  a  few  minutes 
and  serve  bot. 

The  children  came  in  from  early  mass  and 
asked  frantically  if  the  pudding  was  ready. 
They  opened  the  oven  door  to  show  me  a 
brown  baked  dishful  of  something  1  could  not 
well  make  out.  It  proved  to  be  a  pudding  of 
chopped  figs  and  preserved  citron  peel,  made 
like  a  baked  plum  pudding.  I  had  to  taste 
it  aud  found  it  to  resemble  very  much  a  con 
fectiou  called  fig  paste.  There  are  plenty  of 
rosy  apples  iu  the  hands  of  the  little  ones  of 
our  Canadian  neighbors  at  all  times,  and 
there  are  hickory  and  butternuts  in  the  gar¬ 
ret,  so  uo  attempt  at  dessert  is  made  by  them, 
aud  of  the  wild  grapes  they  make  wiue  that 
is  brought  out  on  just  such  state  occasions. 

Our  own  turkey  turned  out  a  very  hand¬ 
some  brown,  and  tbe  chestnuts  were  a  decided 
improvement.  The  turnips  and  crauberry 
sauce  were  worthy  adjuncts,  aud  the  plum 
pudding,  made  by  u  new  recipe,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  a  success.  It  was  made  by  grating 
a  twelve-pound  loaf,  all  but  tbe  crust,  minc¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  a  pouud  of  beef  suet, 
aud  grating  among  it  two  nutmegs,  to  which 
were  added  a  little  oinuamon  aud  candied 
peel;  a  pouud  of  currants  and  the  same  of 
raisins  carefully  prepared  and  dredged,  and  a 
pound  of  browu  sugar  were  all  the  condi¬ 
ments.  A  quart  of  milk  was  boiled,  aud  in  it 
a  few  peach  kernels,  or  bitter  alaiouda.  Tea 


“Chbistmas  is  coming  so  soon  and  there 
are  so  many  that  I  wish  to  remember!”  How 
many  women,  old  and  young,  have  said  this 
within  the  last  few  days!  Ferhaps  some  of 
tbe  “Rural”  readers  would  like  to  know 
•how  to  make  a  chair — a  chair  of  cushions! 
Any  material  may  be  used — from  plush  down 
to  chintz  or  “furniture  calico,” — as  it  is  called 
in  the  stores,  which  costs  seven  cents  a  yard. 
Three  cushions  are  needed  to  form  the 
chair;  1%  yards,  24  inches  wide,  will 
be  tbe  quantity  of  cloth  required.  (If 
chintz  is  used,  a  liniug  of  old  cotton  well- 
starched  and  smoothly  ironed,  will  be 
necessary).  One  spool  of  strong  thread  and 
a  quantity  of  husks  for  filling  will  also  be 
ueeded. 

First  cut  six  pieces,  two  feet  square,  and 
baste  in  the  lining  of  the  same  size.  Next  tear 
strips,  lengthwise  of  the  cloth,  7>|  inches 
wide— enough  for  the  sides  or  boxing,  which 
must  also  be  lined.  When  all  the  boxing  is 
ready,  prepare  the  binding  by  tearing  narrow 
strips,  also  lengthwise  of  the  cloth,  l1*  inch 
wide  for  the  bindings.  Now,  all  is  ready  to 
put  the  cushions  together,  which  is  done 
exactly  like  a  mattress,  binding  the  edges  to 
gether,  leaving  a  small  opening  large  enough 
to  easily  allow  the  insertion  of  the  band. 
Husks,  make  a  good  filling,  if  well  prepared, 
and  this  may  be  rapidly  done,  after  a  little 
practice.  Reject  all  the  coarse  and  stiff 
leaves  and  trim  off  the  stem  ends.  Hold  as 
many  together  as  can  be  cut  with  strong, 
sharp  shears,  ami  split  each  leaf  into  two  or 
three  pieces.  [An  old-fashioned  flax  hatcbel 
does  the  work  admirably. — E.  M]  There  is  do 
fear  of  tilling  the  cushion  too  full.  It  must 
be  stuffed  full  to  look  well.  Great  pains  must 
be  taken  to  till  out  the  corners:  this  part  of  the 
work  must  be  done  faithfully. 

When  the  three  cushions  are  completed, 
they  must  (and  will  if  made  carefully)  be  of 
exactly  tbe  same  size.  By  placing  two  of  the 
cushions  together  against  the  wall,  and  stand¬ 
ing  the  third  upon  tbe  two  for  a  back,  you 
will  have  a  very  couirortable  seat  and  one 
that  looks  surprisingly  like  an  easy  chair.  If 
chintz  is  used  the  whole  outlay  will  lie  less 
than  60  cents.  subscriber. 

SALT-RISING  BREAD. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  obliged 
to  make  salt-rising  bread,  I  send  my  way, 
which  I  consider  very  convenient  for  cold 
weather  or  for  those  who  use  roller  flour,  as 
that  will  not  always  rise  in  salt  rising.  In 
the  morning  I  put  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
fresh  new  Indian  meal,  one  third  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  salt,  saleratus,  sugar  amt  gioger 
into  a  bowl,  and  mix  well  by  stirring.  Then 
I  pour  on  boiliug  water,  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  adding  ouly  enough  to  make  a  batter  of 
medium  thickness,  as  it  thickens  by  standing. 
Keep  it  warm  during  the  day,  aud  if  the 
meal  was  really  fresh  and  the  day  is  long,  it 
will  be  light  at  night,  but  if  it  is  not,  keep  it 
only  as  warm  as  convenient  during  the  night, 
aud,  iu  the  morning,  if  it  is  not  light,  set  into 
quite  warm  water.  It  it  is  not  light  at  10 
o’clock,  the  meal  is  not  good.  It  will  not  rise 
much,  but  will  get  light  aud  fluffy.  This  I 
call  “quick  proof  ” 

Wheu  I  wish  to  make  bread,  I  take  a  teacup 
of  milk  (new  is  best)  and  put  it  iu  a  two  quart 
pitcher  with  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon  of  saler 
atus  aud  halt  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  To  this  add 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  until 
a  little  cooler  than  blood  heat.  Then  stir  iu 
tbe  tl our,  sifted  and  warmed,  until  you  have 
a  still-  batter.  To  this  batter  add  two  heaping 
tablespooufuls  of  "quick  proof’  stirred  iu 
slightly.  Cover  aud  keep  quite  warm.  This 
makes  the  pitcher  nearly  two-third9  full.  In 
an  hour  or  two  the  eonteuts  will  begiu  to  rise, 
and  when  the  pitcher  is  nearly  full,  stir  the 
hatter  into  a  pan  of  sifted  tlour  that  baa  been 
warming  all  the  morning.  Add  a  quart  of 
new  milk  with  nearly  os  much  boiling  water 
ami  salt  to  suit  the  taste,  bit  ir  iu  tlour  to  make  a 
u  stiff  sponge.  Let  staml  in  a  warm  place  until 
quite  light.  Then  mold  iu  loaves  and  keep  iu 
a  warm  place  until  light.  These  do  uot  require 
baking  as  long  as  those  of  the  same  size  leav¬ 
ened  with  hop  yeast,  but  they  must  be  baked 
well  through.  If  these  directions  are  followed 
and  the  flour  is  good,  the  bread  will  receive 
praise  that  will  reward  the  cook.  Elderly 
people,  particularly  meu,  are  apt  to  be  quite 
fond  of  salt  rising  bread,  and  my  papa  insists 
that  hop-yeast  bread  is  aour.  “B.” 
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The  Fight  Renewed 

against  that  feeling  of  indolence  and  de-  strength  and  vigor  follow  the  use  of 
bility,  common  to  every  one  in  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Furns- 
spring  and  summer  months,  is  of  uo  avail  worth,  a  lady  79  years  old,  So.  Woodstock, 
without  the  aid  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Vt„  writes ;  “After  suffering  for  weeks 
By  its  use,  impurities  are  expelled  from  with  prostration,  I  procured  a  bottle  of 
the  blood,  and  new  life  is  Infused  Into  the  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  before  I  had 
It  stimulates  and  strengthens  all  taken  half  of  it  my  usual  health  returned.” 
the  di'jfOc  and  assimilative  organs.  Thos.  M.  McCarthy,  36  Winter st.,  Lowell, 
C.  A.  WhccLr,  Hotel  Clrnord,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes:  “I  have  been  troubled,  for 
Mass.,  says :  “A  few  bottles  of  Ayer’s  years,  with  nervousness,  and  pains  about 
Sarsaparilla,  taken  in  the  spring,  make  me  my  heart,  especially  in  the  morning.  I 
feel  well  and  strong  the  whole  year.”  also  suffered  greatly  from  debility.  I  have 
C.  J.  jSodemer,  145  Columbia  st..  Cam-  been  cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  ami 
bridgeport,  Mass.,  says:  “I  have  gone  am  now  able  to  do  very  hard  work.” 
through  terrible  suffering  from  dyspepsia;  Henry  H.  Davis,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Writes: 
but  I  have  cured  myself,  and  saved  a  I  have  found  relief  from  that  feeling  of 
great  deal  of  money  in  doctors’  bills,  by  languidness,  prevalent  during  the  spring, 
the  use  of  by  taking  Ayer’s  Sar- 

Ayer’s  Sar  saparilla. 

•aparilla.”  It  will  help  you.  I  have  taken  it  for  years.” 
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Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A. 

For  sale  by  all  druggist-1  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
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The  above  cut  represents  this  new  Musical  Won¬ 
der  It  Is  only  four  inches  ions',  made  of  polished 
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subscribers  is  the  Ideal  Fountain  Pen, 
and  we  wish  our  readers  to  know  that, 
having  used  it  almost  constantly  for 
months,  we  guarantee  it  in  every  way 
as  represented.  We  have  used  many 
other  makes  of  fountain  pens,  but  have 
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faulty  in  one  way  or  another.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink  is  regulated  by  the  act  of 
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adjusted.'  When  the  cap  is  removed 
one  has  simply  to  write  as  long  as  he 
chooses,  and  then  to  replace  the  cap 
and  slip  it  in  his  pocket  as  if  it  were  a 
pencil.  The  size  which  we  offer  may 
be  used  continuously  for  at  least  12 
hours  with  one  filling.  The  manufac¬ 
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Trench  Colonies .  4.03  (291$  fr.l 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 


I  BEST  X-MAS  GIFTS 

Are  those  that  keep  corn  inrj  all  the  year, 
ottii  last  always.  Such  gifts  are 

- D.  L.  &  CO/S - 

Popular  Illustrated  .W.l 0 . 1 ZIYUS • 


WIDE  AWAKE, 


Specimen  for 
live  Sc.  sumps. 


niDVI  AUn  Specimen  for 

DADILAItU,  one  Sc.  Stamp. 


.  $3  a  tear. 
50c.  a  Kear. 


Our  Little  Men 
and  Women, 
THE  PANSY, 


Specimen  for 
two  Sc.  Stamps. 


$1  a  year. 


Specimen  for  I  0  Yonr 
two  30c.  btauipa.  vl  d  I  Kdli 


4*  Ideally  changing  nt  chat  r+y  i  vate  reader*  of 

•II  u  t  J  A  akt  r  K- 

Pro»prctuH  u Lid  11  walk  t'*» Ulu^uc  free. 

1>.  LOTIIROP  Si  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

TO  LOVERS  OF  FLOWERS. 

On  receipt  of  t  cents  we  will  send,  by  mail,  post 
paid,  a  choice  specimen  of  the  beautiful 

ARIZONA  lMN-Fl  S1IION  CACTUS. 
Address  HRRMOSA  GARDENS. Calabasas .  .Arizona. 


W,R  A.  CO’S 
IMPROVED 

BUTTER 

COLOR 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

to  use  the  very  best  Butter 
Color  ever  made;  one  that 
never  tarns  rancid,  always 
gives  a  bright  natural  color, 
and  will  not  color  the  bu  tter- 
lmlk,  ask.  for  Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co’s.,  and  take  no 
Other.  Sold  everywhere. 

MORE  OF  IT  USED 

than  of  ail  other  makes  com¬ 
bined.  Send  for  our  vain*- 

_  ■  ■  bio  circulars. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Burlington,  VL 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
.HOtiSES.  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOCS.  H0CS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govornra’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

anil  Hook  Soul  Free. 
Humphreys'  Med.  Co.,  i0J  Fulion  St.,  N.  Y. 

BEST  TRUSS  EVER  USED  li 

Improved  E  lastic 

_  -w  Truss.  Worn  night 

/  V  .  -  ~  . Tr^Mmid  day.  Positively 
fcH  x.  LAs  I  ii,  ■V  cures  Rupture.  Sent 
DC  TRUSS  w  I  by  mail  everywhere. 

Writ,  •  torfuil  deeoripL 
i'  c  circulars  to  the 

NEW  Y°:K  ELAST1C 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES, 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  and  DWARF  PEARS 


GRAPE  VINES 


^  I  k  nDp  1 g  I  guJ  LL  Including  such  kinds  asNiagara.  Jessica.  Em- 

^  ALSO  b  u  |  111  b^9  pi»*e  State,  W "illis,  Frances  B.  Hayes-  etc. 

Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  3()tli  Year.  <5410  Acres. 

Immense  Stock.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Lake^Cof  *Ohio! 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  12. 1885. 

The  Oklahoma  “boomers”  are  being  re¬ 
moved  by  the  United  States  troops  from  Okla¬ 
homa  on  the  “double  quick.”  The  last  of  them 
will  reach  Arkansas  City  and  Caldwell  to¬ 
night  or  to-morrow.  Many  are  now  without 

a  cent  on  the  approach  of  Winter.. . A 

good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  Canada,  is  reported  over  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Blood  Indiansnear 
Fort  McLeod, and  other  tribes  throughout  that 
section.  The  death  of  Rtel  is  said  to  have 
aroused  them  to  hostility.  They  are  leaving 
their  reservations,  stealing  horses  and  defying 
the  police.  Some  expect  a  widespread  Indian 
outbreak.  The  authorities  of  Manitoba,  how¬ 
ever,  telegraph  from  Winnepeg  that  these 
stories  are  shamefully  exaggerated,  that  there 
will  be  no  war,  and  that  immigrants 

will  be  quite  safe . ..Congress  met 

last  Monday,  and  a  very  long  but  sble  and 
comprehensive  message  from  the  President 
was  read  before  both  Houses.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  repeal  and  modification  of  ourland 
laws,  with  a  view  to  prevent  land  grabbing — 
the  accumulation  of  vast  tracts  in  the  hands 
ef  single  persons  or  syndicates.  He  approves 
of  liberal  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  desires  that  all  farmers 
should  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  He 
urges  the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to 
contagious  diseases  atnoDg  live  stock  with  a 
view  to  make  them  more  efficacious  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  necessities  of  the  situation  with  regard 
to  diseases  now  here,  and  the  risks  of  import¬ 
ing  more.  He  expects  the  removal  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  importations  of  American  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  into  France:  but  the  German  and 
Austrian  embargo  is  likely  to  continne.  The 
message  meets  with  an  unusually  large 
measure  of  approbation  from  all  sides,  here 
and  in  Europe.  Several  bills  have  already 
been  introduced  into  Congress  to  meet  its 

views  on  matters  of  agricultural  interest . 

Mr.  Van  Wyck  of  Nebraska,  has  a  bill  for  the 
taxation  of  unpatented  lands  ownpd  by  rail¬ 
road  companies.  It  requires  such  companies 
to  pay  the  cost  of  surveying  and  locating 
lands  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  or  that  in  default  thereof,  the  lands  shall 
be  subject  to  entry  under  the  Homestead  and 
Preemption  laws  and  liable  to  taxation.  Tbe 
passage  of  tbe  bill  should  be  certain.  It 
would  be  simple  justice  to  Western  States,  and 

of  much  importance  to  Western  settlers . 

....The  Edmund’s  Law,  under  which  a  large 
number  of  Mormons  have  been  imprisoned  for 
six  months  and  fined  8300  each,  has  exasper 
ated  the  “Saints”  almost  to  the  point  of  rebel¬ 
lion.  Late  last  week  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal 
Collins,  having  been  attacked  by  a  couple  of 
Mormon  desperadoes,  killed  one  of  them  in 
self-defense.  Through  fear  of  the  Mormon 
mob,  be  surrendered  to  the  U  S.  troops  under 
Gen.  Me^rook.  The  Mormons  attempted  to 
capture  and  lynch  him.  Gov.  Murray,  of 
Utah,  fearing  an  attack  on  tbe  Federal  author¬ 
ities,  asked  the  President  for  more  troops, 
there  being  onlv  a  single  regiment  stationed 
at  Salt  Lake,  Reinforcements  have  been  sent 
from  Omaha,  and  more  are  held  in  readiness 
at  San  Francisco.  Tbe  Mormon  chiefs,  know¬ 
ing  the  insanity  of  rebelling  against  tbe  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  aredislaiming  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  their  people  to  rebel  or  cause 
trouble.  It  is  evident  the  Government  will 

stand  no  nonsense  in  Utah . A  great 

deal  of  complaint  on  the  Pacific  Coast  about 
the  smuggling  of  Chinamen  into  the  country 
from  British  Columbia  contrary  to  the  anti- 
Chinese  immigration  law.  Large  numbers 
steal  slyly  in  themselves:  and  many  more  are 
smuggled  in  by  “whites”  on  small  vessels.... 
....  Six  children  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  the 
other  day  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  within  less 
than  a  week  contributions  enough  were  made 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  them  to  Paris, 
to  he  there  treated  by  Pasteur,  by  inoculation 
against  hydrophohia.  Four  left  last  Tuesday 
with  the  mother  of  one  and  a  doctor.  Pas¬ 
teur  cabled  that  a  core  was  certain  if  they  ar¬ 
rived  before  tbe  end  of  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  of  tbe  disease.  The  length  of  this  would 
depend  on  the  rabidity  of  the  dog  and  the 
constitution  of  the  bitten.  Pasteur  has  now 
74  patients  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  has  lost  only  one,  who  came  too  late. .... 
_ W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  many  times  mil¬ 
lionaire,  financier,  railroad  king  and  Great 
Mogul  generally,  suddenly  died  of  apoplexy 
while  in  his  study  talking  to  President  Gar¬ 
rett,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R  R  ,  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  He  was  in  his  65th  year, 
and  an  apopletic  end  of  him  has  long  been 
expected.  During  the  seven  years  since  his 
father’s  death,  who  left  him  se  many  million*, 
he  has  nearly  doubled  the  pile,  leaving  to  his 
heirs, '^it..is  'thought,  about  1190,000,000.  He 


was  certainly  the  richest  man  in  America, 
probably  in  tbe  world.  It  was  expected  that 
his  death  would  cause  a  crash  In  tbe  stock 
market,  as  it  was  thought  the  enterprises  in 
which  he  was  so  prominently  interested  would 
suffer  by  his  death;  but  be  has  speculated 
very  little  of  late,  an  i  his  investments  were 
nearly  all  permanent,  so  that  there  was  no  un¬ 
settled  business  to  disturb  the  market.  A 
number  of  prominent  capitalists  met  at  once 
at  Jav  Gould’s,  and  formed  a  pool  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sustaining  prices,  pledging  $12  000.000, 
and  as  much  more  as  might  be  needed,  for 
that  purpose.  Next  morning,  in  the  first  half 
hour,  stocks  declined  from  one  to  four  per 
cent. ;  but  the  action  of  the  pool  which  bought 
in  everything  offered  below  a  certain  figure, 
checked  a  disastrous  decline,  and  stocks  soon 

rose  to  the  same  level  as  the  day  before. . 

California  is  having  pbenominally  heavy 
rains,  at  least  12  inches  having  fallen  in  San 
Francisco  from  Nov.  1  till  Thanksgiving— the 
heaviest  downpour  since  1849.  Great  fears 
are  entertained  of  disastrous  floods  in  the 
Sacramento  and  other  rivers . The  Su¬ 

preme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  a  rail¬ 
road  company  has  no  right  to  carry  oil  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  »t  one  price  and 
charge  another  company  a  higher  price  for 
the  same  service — a  blow  at  railroad  discrim¬ 
ination  generally! . 

The  Rural’s  Regular  Premium  List  and 
posters  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  December  12,  1885. 

About  16.000,000  pounds  of  wool  are 
annually  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  dis¬ 
trict  of  Russia.  All  is  entered  a9  unsconred. 
The  duty  on  unscoured  wool  is  2^  cents  a 
pound ;  that  on  scoured  cents.  Tbe  Gov¬ 
ernment  agents  here  claim  to  have  proof  that 
the  whole  importation  was  scoured  wool,  so 
that  the  Treasury  has  lost  five  cents  a  pound, 
or  $800  000.  Then  in  the  matter  of  exchang¬ 
ing  roubles  for  dollars,  $160  000  more  were 
lost;  and  the  wool,  though  entered  as  un¬ 
scoured,  was  undervalued  enough  to  make  the 
total  loss  to  the  Treasury,  $1,100,000  Then 
look  at  the  effect  of  this  swindling  upon  tbe 
wool  growers  of  the  United  States!  The 
Government  is  to  prosecute  tbe  importers.. .. 
_ 8euator  George  of  Mississippi,  has  intro¬ 
duced  iDto  Congress  a  bill  to  establish  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  connection 
with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 
States,  and  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  has 
introduced  another  to  open  to  homestead 
settlement  certain  portions  of  the  Indian 
Territory.  This  refers  to  Oklahoma.  The 
President  is  authorized  (required)  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  a  session  of  th  e  land . 

...  Four  persons  sick  in  this  city  now  from 
trichinosis,  due  to  eating  badly  cookedpork. . 
...  A  ten  year-old  girl  died  Wednesday,  at 
Wabash,  Jnd.,from  tbe  same  disease,  due  to 

eating  raw  pork  a  fortnight  ago . 

. . .  Tobacco  growers  all  over  the  country  are 
greatly  exercised  about  the  duties  on  Sumatra 
tobacco,  a  Ado  kind  used  only  for  wrappers. 
Various  association*  have  resolved  “that  the 
duties  shall  be  raised.”  Last  Tuesday  dealers 
in  leaf  tobacio  met  at  the  Leaf  Tohacco  Ex¬ 
change  here,  and  passed  resolutions  asking 
Congress  to  change  the  tariff  on  the  article  so 
that  the  law  shall  read  as  follows: 

Leaf  tobacco  ’of  which  9ft  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
tohacco  Is  u»e*  for  wranners  and  nl*o  when  If  Is  the 
product  of  different  countries,  packed  toffotber  In 
one  package.  If  not  'tcmiaed,  *1.110  per  pound,  end  If 
stemmed,  *3  per  pound  upon  t*»e  whole  of  Mich 
packaer.  All  other  tohacco  In  tbe  leaf,  unmanufac¬ 
tured  and  not  stemmed.  20  cents  per  pound:  If  stem¬ 
med.  2’  cent*  per  pound. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  are 70  and  30cents 
per  pound  respectively.  The  cigar  manu¬ 
facturers  are  combining  to  oppose  any  rise  in 

the  duty . . . . . 

The  International  Range  Cattle  and  Horse 
Growers’  Association  of  all  tbe  States  and 
Territories  containing  large  cattle  ranges,  and 
British  Columbia,  calls  for  a  convention  at 

Denver.  Col.,  on  Jan.  17 . No  subject  Is 

exciting  more  general  interest  in  the  West 
and  Far  West  just  now  than  stock  raisiDg 
and  the  suppression  of  contagious  stock  disea¬ 
ses;  of  these  “hog  cholera”  is  by  far  the  most 

disastrous .  The  French  Chamber  of 

Deputies  has  voted,  338  against.  174,  to  increase 
tbe  already  high  duties  on  imported  cereals 

and  cattle . ..Judge  Koon,  of  the  District 

Court  at  Minneapolis,  has  just  decided  that 
the  new  anti-oleomargarine  law  of  Minnesota 
is  unconstitutional.  Tbe  Dairy  Commissioner 
says  the  decision  affects  only  the  fourth  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  general  law  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  adu’terated  dairy  products. 

. .Advices  from  m06t  parts  of  Ireland 

say  hundreds  of  landlords  are  In  tbe  deepest 
distress  and  some  of  the  smaller  one6  on  the 
brink  of  starvation,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
tenant*  to  pay  rent.  The  latter  think  evlo- 
tions  will  soon  be  Impassible.  Magistrates 
are  is  Mites  diepair.  Tbe  police,  lately 


“loyally”  harsh,  are  now  currying  favor  with 
the  peasantry.  Agrarian  outrages  are  also 

numerous  . . . 

A  dispatch  from  Alexandria,  La.,  says  most 
of  the  sugar  mills  throughout  that  parish  fin 
ished  grinding  last  Saturday,  Tbe  cane  this 
season  has  yielded  extremely  well,  in  some 
places  making  even  a  larger  amount  of  sugar 
than  ever  before.  Five  acres  of  ground  on 
the Emfield  place,  on  Bayou  Boueff,  which 
had  been  fertilized,  yielded  five  hogsheads  ot 
sugar  to  the  acre. 


Tilltnghast’s  Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
seeds  are  rapidly  gaining  in  public  favor. 
Wherever  tested  the  unanimous  verdict  is  that 
they  surpass  all  others  in  actual  merit.  Cab¬ 
bage  growers  in  any  part  of  tbe  Union  will, 
od  application  to  Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La 
Plume,  Pa,,  be  referred  to  growers  near  them 
who  can  speak  from  experience  as  to  theii 
value  in  that  section. — Adi>. 


CROPS  AND  MARKETS. 

Saturday,  December  13,  1885. 

Deliveries  of  home  grown  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  last  week  were  checked  by 
tbe  weather.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  cables 
that  really  sound  samples  were  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Foreign  wheat  was.  and  continues  to 
be  extremely  dull.  Late  advices  by  wire  and 
mall  state  that  ice  has  been  setting  in  fast  at 
Cronsdadt,  St.  Petersburg,  Wyborg  and  other 
Baltic  ports.  Odessa  reports  “immense  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  grain”  at  Russian  railway 
stations  in  the  south  west— a  quantity  estimat¬ 
ed  in  all  at  about  2,1X10,000  poods— say  1,215,- 
000  bushels. 

The  crop  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  December  give  the  farm  prices  of 
the  principal  crops.  The  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  corn  baa  reduced  the  average  value  of 
the  crop  to  33  cents  per  bushel.  The  average 
value  of  tbe  previous  crop  m  December  was 
S6  cents.  The  reduction  is  largest  in  tbe  Ohio 
Valiev  and  in  the  Southern  States.  West  of 
the  Mississippi  the  increase  of  stock  feeding 
has  corrected  the  tendency  to  extremely  low 
prices.  The  average  in  Missouri  is  26  cents, 
tbe  same  as  last  year.  In  Kansas  it  is  24  in¬ 
stead  of  23  last  year  In  Iowa.  24  instead  of 
23  In  Nebraska.  19  instead  of  IS.  It  is  28 
cents  in  Dakota,  two  cents  lower  than  last 
year:  32  in  Minnesota,  one  cent  lower;  Rli- 
nois.  28;  Indiana,  29;  Ohio.  32;  Michigan.  34; 
Kentucky.  35;  Pennsylvania.  49;  New  York. 
58  Compared  with  former  prices  corn  values 
are  very  low.  For  the  preceding  five  years, 
nearly  all  under  average  in  production,  the 
average  farm  value  was  44.7  cents  per  bushel, 
and  for  the  preceding  10  years.  42  6  cents. 

Tbe  price  of  wheat,  though  still  low,  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  last  December’s  average, 
which  whs  65  cents.  That  of  1883  was  91  cents. 
The  present  is  78  7  cents,  a  gain  equal  to  half 
tbe  unprecedented  decline  indicated  last  De¬ 
cember  For  tbe  five  years  past  the  average 
farm  value  has  been  90 cents  per  bushel,  and 
for  the  preceding  ten  years,  $1  05.  Last  year’s 
farm  value  was  SB  per  cent,  lower  than  for 
tbe  10  years  ended  in  1879,  due  mainly  to  a 
fuller  European  production  and  a  smaller  for¬ 
eign  dPtnand  for  a  surplus  nearly  equal  to  a 
third  of  tbe  entire  crop. 

The  range  of  Btate  prices  is  from  57  cents 
in  Nebraska  to  $1.25  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
above  $1  in  tbe  Eastern  and  in  the  cotton 
States  for  borne  grown  wheat.  The  price  in 
Texas,  80  cents,  is  seven  cents  lower  than  last 
December  from  the  increase  in  the  home 
crop.  The  value  in  New  York  is  96,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11  cents;  Pennsylvania  95,  an  in 
crease  of  11  cents:  Ohio  91,  aB  increase  of  16 
cents  Kentucky  95,  an  increase  of  19  cents; 
Michigan  8-4,  an  increase  of  10  cents:  Indiana 
86,  an  increase  of  19  cents;  Illinois  81,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18  cents;  Wisconsin  76.  an  increase 
of  16  cents;  Minnesota  70,  an  increase  of  20 
cents:  Iowa  67,  an  increase  of  12  cents;  Mis¬ 
souri  77,  an  increase  of  15  cents;  Kansas  65, 
an  Increase  of  20  cents;  Nebraska  57,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  15  cents;  Dakota  63.  an  increase  of 
17  cents.  The  average  for  California  is  re¬ 
turned  at  76  cents,  and  67  for  Oregon. 

The  average  price  of  rye  is  56  cents,  four 
cents  more  than  last  year;  of  barley  56  cents, 
an  increase  of  seven  cents;  of  buckwheat  56 
cents,  a  decrease  of  three  cents:  of  potatoes 
45  cent*,  an  increase  of  five  cents;  of  hay 
$8  62  per  ton,  in  place  of  $8.17  last  year.  The 
average  price  of  oats  is  28  cents,  the  same  as 
last  December. 

The  price  of  cotton  averages  8.3  cents  per 
pound  of  lint.,  farm  value,  which  is  nine  mills 
less  than  the  December  price  last  year.  The 
farm  prices  are:  Virginia.  8.5  cents;  North 
Carolina,  8,5;  South  Carolina,  8  5;  Georgia, 
8.5;  Alabama.  8.3:  Mississippi,  8.4;  Louisi¬ 
ana,  8.3;  Texas,  8;  Arkansas,  8.1;  Tennes¬ 
see.  eight, 

In  spite  ot  several  breaks  in  prices  for 
wheat  in  the  Northwest,  the  figures  soon 
•wing  back  to  tbe  old  standard,  on  tbe  basis 


of  90  cents  for  No.  1  Hard.  At  Minneapolis 
during  the  week,  there  has  heen  an  advance 
of  five  cents  a  buRhel  from  lowest  prices  last 
Saturday.  There,  at  St.  Paul  and  Duluth, 
tbe  stock  on  hand  now  amounts  to  11.400.000 
bushels.  A  rising  market  on  these  figures 
shows  the  existence  of  a  strong  faith  in  the 
future  demand,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  re¬ 
peated  statement  that  three  fourths  of  the 
Northwestern  crop  has  been  marketed.  There 
is  a  notable  falling  off  in  farmers’  deliveries, 
which  are  very  light  in  all  quarters.  Five 
flour  mills  ran  last  week,  making  a  total  out¬ 
put  of  12.600  barrels.  Several  of  tbe  larger 
mills  have  since  started,  and  the  product  for 
this  week  will  he  larger.  The  mills  are 
troubled  with  low  water  and  ice.  and  steam  is 
employed  in  some  of  them,  Tt  is  evident  that 
a  general  shutting  down  cannot  continue  long. 

The  wheat  markets  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Northwest,  have  been  very  dull. 
The  foreigu  demand  has  evpn  declined  from 
tbe  low  level  to  which  it  had  previously  des¬ 
cended.  Euglish  buyers’  cable  points  con¬ 
cerning  tbe  cheapness  of  Russian  and  Indian 
wheats  abroad,  and  the  necessity  for  wheat 
becoming  much  lower  at.  New  York  before 
tempting  exporters.  Receipts  of  wheat  at 
leading  Western  cities,  too,  were  a  little 
heavier.  The  visible  supply  reports  each 
showed  increase  in  the  stocks  of  wheat,  in 
sight  amounting  to  1.200  000  or  1,300  000 
bushels  Speculation  bBS  not  been  active. 
The  anticipation  on  the  part  of  some  opera¬ 
tors  that  Mr  Vanderbilt's  death  would  cause 
a  serious  break  in  Wall  Street,  extended  to  an 
inference  that  through  sympathy  the  wheat 
market  must  decline  So  wheat  had  a  bard 
time  of  it  all  the  week.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  reports  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Department,  the  prices  of  wheat  are  every¬ 
where  higher  now  than  a  vear  ago,  and  from 
present,  indications  it  would  appear  much 
more  likely  that  they  will  go  up  rather  than 
down. 

Tndfan  corn  has  been  relatively  steadier 
than  wheat,  especially  earlv  in  the  week. 
The  increase  of  475  000  to  700.000  bushels  in 
the  visible  sijpnlv.  as  reported  from  (Thicago 
and  New  York  respectively,  caused  heaviness 
later  on;  hnt  it  seems  hardly  likplv  that  there 
will  be  anv  downward  movement  unless  far¬ 
mers  are  foolish  enough  to  rn«b  their  crop  to 
markrt  as  soon  as  it  will  pass  inspection  Re¬ 
ports  from  widely  separated  points  in  the 
West  go  to  show  that  the  crop  of  marketable 
com  will  fall  e.onri  lerablv  helow  the  estimates 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  A  good 
deal  of  the  late  corn  did  not  mature;  much 
is  not  well  filled  out  and  solid.  Farmers  gen- 
enerally  seem  inclined  to  hold  for  good  orices. 
Reports  from  Nebraska  say  prices  opened  ot 
16  to  17  cents;  but  none  came  out;  at  20 
cents,  however,  it.  h"gnn  to  move  freely  At 
mauv  interior  points  feeder*  are  offering  belter 
figures  than  those  obtainable  from  dealers.  Tn 
Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  and  Central 
Illinois  stockmen  are  offering  30  cents  ppr 
bushel.  The  late  cold  snap  hardened  the 
corn  rapidlv  and  put  it  in  condition  for 
prompt  shipment.  The  general  impression 
is  that  wh'le  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around,  there  will  be  no  such  enormous  sur¬ 
plus  as  was  expected  some  time  ago.  Fxports 
are  considerably  greater  than  usual  this 
year, 

The  New  York  visible-supply  report  show¬ 
ed  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  oats  in  sight., 
amounting  t.o  107,000  bushels,  while  that  elimi¬ 
nating  from  Chicago  indicated  an  increase  in 
tbe  visible  supply  of  over  7.000  bushels.  The 
advance  in  oats  for  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  steady,  rnainlv  on  account  of  a  compar¬ 
atively  large  export  demand  and  tbe  moder¬ 
ate  stock  in  sight  and  also  because  there  is  a 
growing  impression  that  the  crop  will  pot  be 
aslarge  as  was  expected  Borne  time  ago.  Many 
prophets  predict  quite  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  price  of  this  grain.  Farmers  generally 
are  holding  for  better  prices,  especially  in  the 
West. 

The  dull  time  of  the  hop  vear  is  near,  with 
very  little  demand.  Shipped  to  London  in 
last  three  months  35  000  bales  against,  11000 
in  same  time  last  veur.  Prime  hors  here 
scarce  at  18c. ;  much  complaint  of  slovenly 
nicking  and  insufficient  curing.  Quality  of 
Faeifie  Slope  bop*  fine:  but  a  great  falling  off 
in  quantity  from  last  year  Transcontinental 
freights  are  two  to  three  cents  per  pouud 
less  than  la*>t  vear,  but  best  California  and 
Washington  T«  rritory  hops  are  queued  at  the 
same  price  as  the  choicest  New  York  bops. 
The  bopacreagein  England  increase!  three  per 
cent.  I« st season. according  tbe  British  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  tbe  yield  per  acre  is 
considerably  heavier  than  was  expected  at 
picking  time;  though  the  crop  is  below  the 
average  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  Ger¬ 
man  crop  is  verv  satisfactory.  Best  Bohemians 
and  Bavarians  fetch  high  figures;  others  rath¬ 
er  flat..  The  world’s  total  yield  is  estimated  at 
1  079  999  baleB  of  ISO  ponnd«  each:  its  prob¬ 
able  consumption  is  nut  at  916  734  bales,  leav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  153  265  bales  Here  brewers 
have  loaded  up  heavily  at  low  figures,  and 
much  demand  is  not  expected  for  some  time  to 
come. 

I  'The  further  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  fancy 


Pi.scettiiMOMtf  gUvcrtbittfl. 


"When  Baby  was  Bick,  wo  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  bIio  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  elio  bad  Children,  Bhe  gave  them  Castoria, 
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Western  creamery  butter  bas  caused  an  active 
competitive  demand,  which  increased  prices 
4c..  a  pound.  Upon  other  better  grades  there 
has  also  been  an  advance,  but  upon  ail  held 
goods  the  market  shows  very  little  improve¬ 
ment,  The  receipts  amount  to  1,205,710  pack¬ 
ages,  against  1,185,712  packages  for  same  time 
last  year, 

„  Dec.  11,  1883.  Dec,  11,  1834. 

Creamery,  new  choice 

tofincy .  29«32c.  28ASlc. 

St  ate, new  dairy  fancy  2',<a>VU.\  24@26c. 

Last  week’s  exports  of  cheese  were  remark¬ 
ably  small,  and  the  general  outlook  does  not 
show  any  improvement.  A  little  more  has 
been  done  so  far  this  week  for  export,  but  not 
to  influence  the  position.  Home  demand 
quiet  and  prices  steady.  Receipts,  1,758,809 
packages,  against  2,103,258  packages  for  same 
time  lust  year. 

Dee.  11.  1883.  Dec,  11.  1884. 

Choice,  fancy  state 

creamery .  9<a9}ic.  I?%dl2ftc. 

The  demand  for  fine-medium,  medium  [aud 
low  wools  continues  relatively  strong,  and 
confidence  in  the  situation  is  uuabated. 
Stocks  in  the  principal  markets  are  not  large. 
Manufacturers  are  buying  moderately  un¬ 
til  they  learu  what  they  can  realize  for  their 
products.  With  wool  at  present  prices,  fab¬ 
rics  must  rale  higher.  At  Boston,  the  chief 
wool  market,  holders  are  all  firm  for  better 
figures.  Brices  are  generally  from  two  to  five 
cents  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Jn  Philadel¬ 
phia  puces  are  also  very  firm.  Most  of  the 
supply  is  owned  by  dealers,  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  no  pressure  to  sell  such  as  often  weakens 
the  markets. 

Smaller  receipts  of  hogs  at  the  leading 
packing  neuters  have  tended  to  stiffen  the 
views  of  sellers;  but  packers  have  been  slow 
to  respond.  The  domestic  consumption  of  hog 
products  has  been  quite  encouraging  of  late; 
but  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
export  demand.  Exporters  have  limits  as  to 
prices,  which  are  said  to  be  materially  below 
export  quotations  asked.  Higher  figures  are 
expected  later  on;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tney  will  be  high  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  outlay. 

- »  »  ♦ 

Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold, 
or  Sore  Throat.  "Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  give 
immediate  relief.  Bold,  in  bores.  Pries  S3  eta.— side. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  December  12,  18S5. 

CHICAGO-Compared  with  cash  prices  a  week 
ago,  “regular”  wheat  is  j^c.  higher;  No.  2 
Spring.  lower.  Corn,  unchanged.  Oats, 
&c.  lower.  Pork,  15c,  higher.  Cattle,  poor 
sorts  in  each  grade  lower;  others  higher. 
Sheep,  no  material  change. 

W  ll  a  XT*  -  Active  December,  January, 

tKt^iftHT^c.  February,  to Jti •*».'' He-  Muy.»#S<»934ic  ->o.  i 
Spring,  Xfihic-  i  spring,  t*:’*  «7lHe.  Conn-Quiet 
and  lower:  Cn-h,  at  lie  Year,  ut  UuUWZe  January 

nf  Wi.i.>A'i„.u  M  -it*  nr  lii-  ti  n.n.,  rv..ii  .  ..  .  L 


•  ^  T-u'ifcivuo  aiujr  *  \t  a  H»*t  ^  LAHU— cQbD, 
$l>0tlu»6t).it«  December.  *4  02 Hen 6  U-i  January ,  *6  loU 
fits  HI:  February.  «t  r«  ir^-  At  arch,  at  d  s/t*. 
BULkhirat-i.  Stiouldery,  ui  #:i  .Oucti  J.i  short  rib 
sides  at  *4  so <* u  mt*  short  clear  sides,  at  *3  20 
0*5  2%  Catti  it.  .Market  lower  Exports,  $S  . suet 6  nu; 
cows  and  mixed  *1  99,U  "G  stockers,  s2  .50*4  tt);  feed¬ 
ers.  *2  V5*  I  it):  Ti-xaue,,  $JQt>r4P<7%  Sheet  Market  mil 
Inferior,  *2  <iJ. <i;  N  ttvea.  *200*4  90,  T-xaus,  <1  75** 

2  90.  Hurts  .Market  quiet  Hough  mixed,  Ml  *3  <5 
packing  and  shipping,  *3  (0«**3  90:  light,  *8  401*315; 
Bklps,  *2  £0*3  30 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No  2  red  wheat  is  unchanged. 
Corn,  %c.  higher.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Barley, 
steady  Flax  seed,  4e.  lower.  Pork,  un¬ 
changed.  Cattle,  steady.  Sheep,  no  material 
change.  Hogs,  a  shade  higher. 

St.  Lotus  —  Whkat. -Active!  .No.  2,  Hed,  cash,  9i® 
9-1*40:  December.  VH*ie  Jiuuiii' r,  !TA|i',:  May,  *1  0%. 
Cork.-  cash,  ut  eitiift  .tittle.  December,  uti  a. Siy/c : 
Jumi'iry,  3o*«  May,  3' (gr.  (Hex.  firm  No.  i  Mixed, 
Cnxti,  4*e:  December,  fij,c  .May,  sifi$e  Hvr., 

higher  at  S»c  IURLky  stonily  at  ■0<**iUc.  firms  — 
Steady  at  lidd-aut  e.  Fi  ax  SEED. -Meat) y  at  *i  05. 
Biux- GTrm  at  kS^fi  tc,  Fork,  ut  *9  r,  Hi  lk  meats— 
Lon*  clear,  >  1  4|I  abort  rib.  n  9044  95  soon  clear, 
*5  10.  IjARb  Firm  at  #  ,  ->0cn5  [e,.  Cattle,  Market 
steady;  Fair  to  Choice  Native  Shipping  steers,  $3  25 
(Wt'i  .‘5  Native  Butcher  Steers  Grass 

Texan  Steers,  *’  hum  jO.Shukf.  common  to  medium, 
*20*2  Ai  Fair  to  Choice,  *2  (Ax  12.1  Lambs.  uSg'xaS  50. 
Hoas.-l.ight,  *:i  45*3  e>0:  Packing,  hmmi-  Heavy. 
*3  SOItfS  90, 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nsw  York.  Saturday.  December  12.  1888, 

State  of  the  Market.  —  As  compared  with  cush 
prices  lust  week,  Flour  Is  unchanged-  “regular" 
WiiuAiUe,  lower.  i’o..i\,  He,  to  t*c  I  iver.  Oats — 
No  3  Mixed  tfio  lower  'O.  m.  lower.  Means.  IOo 
higher  fur  marrows.  Fork.  lilac,  lower  Huttkii,  2c 
to  2RiC  advance  on  best  grades.  Oiikksb  unchanged. 
Fout.TRY  sUght  increase  on  "near-by"  and  best 
Western.  Fruit  Unchanged  Vkukt.viu.ics  steady. 
Little  doing  In  LrciuUui ll<.  There  Is  a  belter  feeling 
In  the  butter  and  cheese  markets. 

Fi/u;u  ukai.  and  fKKii  Fi  OCR  yuemmons:  Ktne 
*2  350*8  43;  dnperflue,  *3  I5fl*3  6u;  Kxiru  No.  2,  *3  10.1 

i  90.  Good  lo  Fancy  Extra  Slat.-,  *,.i7.'«a4  .''Or  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *4  019*5  75  Common  10  Katr 
Extra  Ohio,  *4  4u«»3  sn  Goon.  *19'>«.'3.i:  Good  10 
Choice.  *4  25 »5  00:  Common  Extra  Minnesota,  I  K,* 

3  #3.  Clear,  ai  *«  liki*t  '0  rj'i-  mixture,  at  ii  utiunt  ;n: 
straight,  *l  30*3  Ul:  patent  SI  SOiA  73-  baker's  extra, 
*1  UE<*1  7.3.  S|.  Louts  eoniliion  to  rnlrexlrit,  *.l  hifi»38U, 
lutr  to  good  A3  879*4  Dr  good  to  very  eholce,  *15191 
3 CO;  Faieut  Winter  Wheat  extra  at  *1  fiU.iisQ;  city 
Mill  extra  Tor  Writ  Indies,  at  *4  9U9i4  93,  South 
America.  #3  dd i*3  0.  Soutmehn  Ennui  Common  to 
good  extra,  at  $3  509*4  03  good  to  choice  do,  at  *1  IO9I 
5  30  Uv»  kpoou  So  per  tine,  at  s.s  2sn.i  do.  Buck 
wheat  Fi.ot'tt  at  «2o0'i*il5.  Corn  MKAt..-Hraudv- 
wlne,  at  S  i  l‘  ■  Yellow  Western,  at  $2  909*  8  23. 
Fickp  -F'or  00  lliH.  average,  77v*ia  80c-  so  lb*,  average, 
NO&tCJifio-  middlings  at  85iaMc.  and  sharps  at*l,*iu:>. 
Rye  Feed  at  sio  SU&17. 

Grain.-  Wheat. -Ungraded  Winter  Red,  8o«ti9*c,; 
Choice  Amber  Mleltlg.ut,  *1  0  No.  J  Red,  at  tllige  • 
No.  2  Bed  for  December,  !%;**  *3Mtc,  do.  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  94 >4  9  do.  for  February,  'iii.aJ.  tfie,  do.  for 
April,  9t?4e  oi*l  00  do,  Muy,  *1  Ohikl  02t<!  do,  Tor  Juu», 
lii'.'4i,  *1  u4  do,  for  Inly,  $1031*  Ryk  Western,  at 
fiiosutK'-  Stale,  ai  ol^iasno.  Baulky—  State  Two- 
Rowed  at  Mta  I'  c  do.  Six  Howeil  at  7^*,2t*e.  Corn  — 
Ungraded  Mixed,  ir.*.%ie  itejeeied,  m*c  no. 8.  »hu 
*414*0  steamer  3Iixed.  b  g,  ■  l.A,e  No.  2  Mixed  at 
5lbp.0  19*0  No  v  Mixed  tor  December,  lU*e  do,  for 
Junuary,  U4l  1  Si  Vke  do  (or  February,  tv',  ..,  .'.tue,; 
do.  for  March,  l'i  x-llttje.  Oats.  So.  3  Mixed  30*0. 
No.  43  1 1  Vjio.;  No.  1.  nominal  nt&lMc-  No  1  While 
at  SKTi^.SVo:  No  2,  t'i.t,e  No  1,  lie;  Mixed  Western! 
83t»3  e  While  Wesderu.  at  3e.i43c  While  Slate,  ut 
88fi*42e  No.  '!  Mixed  fur  .l.iiinat  v,  at  ''4y  -36c-  do 
for  February,  x«?*A88*ic,  do.  for  .May,  i7»jc. 

Beans,  ouoiuiioua  .ire;  Marrows,  ai  *1 90  me 
dlums,  *18U-  pen,  at  $175:  red  kidney,  *2  25  for 
choice  white  Kidney,  at  *2  for  choice. 

Pkas.  Green  are  quoted  at  $1  u>*t  20;  Canada  at 
75cfl>75t^c,  In  bond. 

Provision-Pohk  -Mess  quoted  ut#973<aui25:  family 
mess,  *10  75<*lU)lli  clear  buck,  $12  IX)*1S  ud;  Extra 


prime,  $8  50® 9  25.  Beef — City  Extra  India  mess.  *17 
«j2UOO,  extra  do,  bbL  *10  00  paeRet,,  *11 1X88*12  (X)  In 
bid'  family,  at  twojtslSG'.  Beef  Ramp,  at  1700. 
Cut  Meats  Flek'ed  bellies,  12  n>  average,  at  fc: 
do,  10  13,  5c  clear  bellies,  at  c;  Smoking  do,  at  6I4C: 
pickled  Mams,  at  8HC  Green  do.  1«  ».  average  7c,  at 
L'tucuvo  uIc'aIi  d  shoulders.  i%p<»3  •;  smoked  do,  5H'« 

5 pickled  hnnts,  8j$<gSt*c:  smoked  do,  9*)C@  be. 
iltooiKK  Long  clear  111  New  York,  '4t,e.  for  Western 
delh  urv.  Long  clear,  c.  short  clear.  5.25c.  Dressed 
Hou6  Cilt  heavy  to  light,  4R<t5c;  pigs,  at  0V4C. 
Laud  December,  0.35® l!.;i  c  Jai:uary,6.3j/iM2c;  Feb¬ 
ruary  4.479*6 49c:  March  fi.56<#6  3bc:  April,  6.63iafi.65c; 
May,  6. 70*4. 72c;  City  steam,  6.2  c;  Heflned  Conti¬ 
nent,  6.69c;  South  American  at  7.03c. 

Mutter  state  creamery  at  26c®8ic;  Western  do; 
2fi',»8lc;  Elgin  (to,  3l9*32C:  State  dairy,  half  Brklns 
tuba,  :8®23u.  Western  factory.  liaJoe  .  Imitation 
creamery,  j#»2Sc:  vVestern  dairy.  I2®17c. 

Chbbsk.  State  at  7<a9Hu;  Night  Skims,  at  6®6^c; 
Western  flat,  7(d>9c. 

BOOS.  State  at  27c :  Canadian,  at  22® 23c:  West¬ 
ern.  23 civile.  Limed  State,  20c:  do,  Western,  19® 20c.; 
do.  Canada,  19fi*20c. 

Live  Poultry  -Spring  chickens,  near-by,  7e:  do, 
Western.  7c  fowls.  Jersey,  State  and  Pennsylvania 
per  ».  at  8<a9c,  do.  Western,  at  a<a9c;  turkeys,  per  lb, 
ikrtioe:  ducks.  Western,  per  pair.  60®75e:  geese. 
Western,  per  pair  at  <1254*150,  pigeons,  per  pair, 
at  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys.  13914c  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  12®  12c,  for  Jersey,  and  HE* lie,  for  Western; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  large.*!  ».  at  14c;  do,  small. 
V  m.  lbi*13c  do.  Western,  scalded,  7®ic;  do,  State, 
9®9c:  fowls  Philadelphia,  prime,  tu®nc:  do.  Jersey, 
lOalle:  State  and  western,  at  7®Sc;  squabs,  white.  *1 
do*  $3  00  do.  dark,  per  (loa.  *2  00:  quail,  prime  per 
do*,  at  *2®*2  25, 

Game— Woodcock,  S  pair,  60c®75e;  partridges. 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  choice,  per  patr.  80«9i;c:  do, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  prime,  per  pair,  at  7Jta7rc.;  do., 
Minnesota  and  eastern,  per  pair.  4 be,:  grouse,  per 
pair,  prime,  dry,  ut  goewsoc:  wild  ducks,  canvas 
back,  per  pair,  at  $1  73®2 141,  wild  ducks  do.  red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  at  75c, ®$l  00:  do.  mallard,  western, 
per  pair,  at  b0*70c..  do,  teaL  blue  wing,  per  pair, 
at  FbtMic  do.  commou  per  pair,  at  2tE*‘25e.  venison, 
short  sadd'es,  choice,  per  ft,  at  I2®isr:  do,  whole 
dcr,  at  nffiinc,  rabbits,  per  pair, at  35®  40c.:  hares, 
eastern,  per  pair,  at  40®4;c, 

Frbsb  fruits.— >San  Blaseoooanuts.  $37.  Apples— 
King.*«bbl,ai  $2a2  iv  2tl-onnec, F  bbl,«1  5031  75:  Bald¬ 
win,  per  bill,  $1  2->®i  75  orceDlng,  tier  bbL  *1  25®  1  50. 
Urnpea— Catawba,  licarSwe,  44  ft,  tn  baskets-  Isabella, 
8i»4C.V  ft.  Cranberries -Cape  Cod.  cnolcr,  per  bbl. 
at  *5  lAWf $5 .V>-  do.  fancy,  per  bbl.  at  $6  m,£»i;  50 
do,  good  to  prime,  do,  do,  $4  50a*5  25  do,  light  colored, 
dn,  $4  aiit4  w,  do,  choice  crate,  81  7vut2  do,  fair  to 
goon,  per  crate.  (1  V»i*l  62.  Florida  Oranges  Choice, 
82®  2  50  do,  Inferior,  81  73® 2,  Florida  Lemons,  $3  25 
®3  75  for  cnolcc,  and  $2  5<v*a  for  fair 

Pried  Fruits.  The  following  are  the  quota¬ 
tions:  Apples-  —  Fancy-  r.vaporated,  new.  at 
Tq,e,  Choice,  at  "Sic.  fancy  Nortn  Carolina  sliced, 
new,  4fi»4tye  choice  do.,  at  HS4«3»4e;  choice  Ten¬ 
nessee  qnnrtere,  at  IdlHc,  Peaches— Peeled  North 
Carolina,  choice,  at  tOaite  •  do,  fancy,  at  I2®l3c,  do. 
extra  fanc.t ,  at  13c  ^tic  :  Georgia,  choice  new,  at 
me.iauo  1  do  prime  new,  at  9+40 .  unpet  lea 
holvcs,  at  3cS5‘4C  ■  uupetded  quarters,  at  3c  ; 
Delaware  evaporated,  peeled,  24®25c:  Choice  pitted 
cherries.  lOVgltc  evaporated  raspberries,  at  19 
®20c:  sue  dried  do.  17c®i»c.  Blackberrles-Prlme, 
8®-Ate.  Whortleberries,  7^i®3c. 

Peanuts  —  Quoted  at  MfcalfiiiC,  for  best  band- 
picked.  and  awStjiC,  lor  farmers’ grades. 

Hat  and  Straw.- Thu  quotations  are  Choice  Tim¬ 
othy  Hay,  at  95c.  good,  ut  95c;  medium,  at  >5®ytJc: 
shipping  grades,  at  8'ic  ;  clover  mixed  at  75®8oc.; 
Sltaw-No,  1,  Rye  Straw.  83e.:  Short  rye  straw,  at 
6Uj*7UC:  oaf.  fO®55c 

Skims.- Clover  Is  quoted  nominally  at  9®9^c. 
Timothy  quotol  at  $1  90®2.  Linseed,  inactive  Flax 
seed  quoted  at  $1  30, 

Veoet tents. — The  following  are  the  quotations 
for:  Potatoes— Long  Island  Rose,  bulk,  ¥  bbl, 
$2  OEJ12  25  New  York  Rose,  $2  Utbi'J  23  Jersey 
Rose,  $1  2Vi*i  50:  Burbank  stute,  *1  75®2iMi  Peerless 
Jersey  81  25®i  5u.  Sweet  potatoes,  Virginia.  $1  75® 
2  25  V  bbl.  Cabbages,  V  1(4).  84  <*5  50.  Oftlous,  Yellow, 
per  bbl,  at  $2  75D*3  00-  do.  red  per  bbl.  $2  309*3  (0 
Turnips- Rntsla,  per  barrel,  ut  ■■0e®75c.  Marrow 
sc|uash,  per  bbl,  at  ME-.;  nubburd  Squash,  #  bbl,  75c. 
Canbllower,  per  bbl,  ut  *1503859. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  12, 18S5. 

Beeves.— Total  receipts  for  six  days  10,307  head 
against  11,710  bead  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
week.  Total  shipments  for  the  week  were  C77  live 
cattle,  5,111  quarters  of  beef.  50  live  sheep  and  418 
cai  c  tS'-cs  or  mutton.  Chicago  Steers,  VV7»,  *5  45: 
do,  I.288  ft,  $4  «Ur  Indiana  do,  I  120  ft,  $1  65  do,  t.OlO  tt, 
$3  S5,  OblO do.  1,210  ft,  $4  Mfit  da  -,l*3  ft.  84:  Western 
do,  i.ini  ft.  *4  n:t^;  uxen.  I.5M  ft.  $1  90.  Bulls,  i.ios  n>, 
*.’fi2M,  Pennsylvania  steers,  11,22  ft.  $425;  Virginia 
two  year-oMs  -37  ft.  «t3c-  Dry  Cows,  S46  ft,  at  2c: 
Penusylvuida  Steers  and  Cows  swt:  tb,  $2  S'- State 
Veurlinas.  3  2  ft  2)*o  Cows  t.i.'Alft,  at  |24b-  Western 
Bulls,  1, Sis  ft,  at  3c.:  Kentucky  steers,  t.327  ft.  $5  10. 

Calves.— Grasst-rs,  260  ft,  2c;  Fed  Calves,  247  ft, 
at  2V  'cals.  145  a,  at  7c:  do,  177  ft.  at  6c;  Year¬ 
lings,  '  03  ft,  at  *2  20. 

sukkp  axd  Lambs  Total  Receipts:  for  six  days. 
37,291  bean,  Hguibsl  49.U6U  bead  for  the  correspond ■ 
lug  lime  last  week  Pennsylvania  Slieco,  72  ft.  at 
24* c:  do,  1  part  lambs),  fio  ft.  at  NJfic-  Indiana  do. 
94  ft,  nr  sC;  Western  do.  100  ft,  at  Sfif,c  do  108  ft,  at 
844c  Ohio  Lambs,  g;t  ft,  at  v  Inoiaua  do.  63  ft, 
at  IV*o  Kentucky  sheep.  90  ft.  at  2«,e;  Chicago 
*b  op,  96  ft,  at  $:t  4n;  Cauadu  lambs,  S4  ft,  at  6c:  State 
sheep,  84  ft.  at  3R,u. 

Hous  Total  receipts  for  six  days  47,985  head 
ngntnst  4i>c56  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Market  barely  steady  at  Slut  !  25  per  U0  ft. 


MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILRING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS. 


These  tubes  are  made  of  white  metal,  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  solid  silver  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  spring  and  bend,  while  we  sell  them  at  one 
quarter  the  price,  yo  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

If  your  local  agricultural  stores  do  not  keep  them,  send  direct  to  us.  We  mail  them,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 


SINGLE  TUBES,  25 c.  each.  FIVE  TUBES  SI. 00. 


Send  for  circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW 


1 


IjOWBXiXj,  mass. 

Dealers  in  Seeds  and  Farmers’  Requisites. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


SULKY. 


PATENT  FLU  ID 


trYvi  QN^POIS  O  N  o  u  sr 


SHEEP  DIPl 

AND  CATTLE  WA S H 


MORRIS*  LITTLE  &  SON, 

Kanufactsirers,  Brooklyn,  E.  D„  N.  Y.,  Box  3. 
and  Doncaster,  England. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Ground  Beef  Scraps*,  Crashed  Oyster  Shells, 
Granuluted  Boue,  Fine  Roue  Meal,  etc. 

These  goods  arc  ground  fre»h  at  our  own  milts  and 
warranted  eaual  to  tie*  best.  Also  agent  for  P  C. 
Sturtevant’s  Imperial  EggFood.  Send  for  droolers 
giving  prices  and  parrF  ulnrs  Can  send  small  sam¬ 
ples  of  scraps  by  mall  to  Alt  wbo  wish,  free. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Rendering  Works  and  Mills,  W  orcester,  Mass. 


ETTHEBEST 


Cuet-olscf  Grind l 'if  Pons, 
2S«i  Co*.  Cnuksr,  and  Siev# 
for  MeaL  They  lake  LESS 
POW  KR,  do  More  Work, 
and  are  -nor*  derails  than  any 
Other  mllL  Sent  for  Bsseriptics 


union  Son.  Po *e,  with  lavtl 
Treat!.  Threshcri  a^d  Clnmirt, 
Jtted  Cutters,  Circular  So tei  .is. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO..  Philadelphia,  pa. 


ALL  CO’S 


RKrlO  THK*K  PJCTH. 

Lighter  Draft  xcith  Driver  Riding  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Flow  with  Driver  Walking.  Ihtrns 
square  corner  without  backing. 

The  Plow  Is  always  under  control  of  the  Driver; 
simple  In  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  Indispen¬ 
sable  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELKH1RT  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rurai  New-Yorker. 


0  Challenge  Wind  Mills, 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  Slate  and  Territory  of 
■the  U.  K_  Ii  Is  1%  secti-mal  wheel.*  ha. 
been  made  by  us  f  .  10  years,  and  ha. 
.never  blown  down  without  cower 
'breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  30  ll.VYS  TEST 
TRIAL  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SR  ELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  In  ?ll  unasdened  territory.  Cat- 
CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 
I  AND  FEE  D  MILL  CO-.Batarla.  Kane  Ca.Dk 


Sedgwick  STKREFenGe 


\  - ;  ksssb 


Shipper*  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
<teucUs,  shlpp  ng  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Ri  itai,  Nkw  Yorker. 
trvlng  Natlouul  Buuk  etc. 


AiMiwmTHI  BIRD  SILL  C0„  Aoborn.  1.1 

#K  I  ft  O month  easily  made  by  either 
XL  I  I  1 1  I  half  SJ  much  eveulars 

W  I  U  w  Co  f*3 ontflt 

122  Nassau  StreeLN-Y- 


fK  I  ft  ft  a  month  onslly  made  by  either  f* 

COMMISSION  HOUSE  $  I  OOjisTHtS&^’.FREE 

X  gV  L  .*“■»  1  1.  -1'-*  I  I  _ _ _ 

S  ■  H*  &  E.  H.  F  R  O  ST.  -HU* ten  Nam*  Cards  and  new  Sample 

IOO  PABK  PLACE.  N  1.  9  -^Book.  lftc.  HUB  CARD  CO..  Bostox,  Mass.  1 

Shipper*  desiring  to  favor  u<>  will  be  furnished  - 

t-uells.shipp  ngcurds.etc..  on  application.  Prompt  |k|  O  A  VO  T*  O  ■  A  I 

.'.*.*  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New  Yorker.  I tl  O  U  UA  TO  I  rilALi 

v  lug  National  Buuk.  etc.  I4l— THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Lt  ^YvTrt'4 Ttl '  Has  a  l'nd  different  from  all 

■  i  others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 

Se  SENSIBLE^T  adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 

w  tdiicc  m  itself  to  all  positions  of  the 

%  m  .  FN^  body  while  the  ball  In  the  cup 

, jF  C®  presses  back  the  intes- 
1  iui^  tines  lust  as  a  person 


Is  the  best  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use. 
It  Is  a  strong  net-work  without  barbs. 
Don't  injure  stock.  It  tvlil  turn  dogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  horses  and  cattle.  The 
beat  fence  lor  Farms,  Gardens,  Stock  ranges,  and 
Railroads.  Very  neat,  pretty  styles  for  Lawns, 
Parks,  School-lots,  and  Cemeteries.  Covered  with 
rust-prool  paint,  or  made  of  galvanized  wire,  as 
preferred.  It  will  lost  a  life-rime.  It  is  better 
than  bonrdM  or  barbed  wire  la  every  respect. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial ;  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor. 
The  Sedgwick  Gates  made  of  wrought  iron 
pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  light¬ 
ness,  neatuess,  strength,  and  durability,  we 
make  the  hest,  cheapest,  and  easiest  working 
all-iron  aurntt  atic  or  sell-opening  gate, 
and  the  neatest  cheap  ’rou  fences  now 
made.  The  Boas  folding  poultry  coup  is  a 
late  and  useful  invention  The  hest  Wire 
Stretcher,  Catting  Pliers,  and  Post  An¬ 
gers.  We  ilSh  uiAunfacture  ltasscll's  excel¬ 
lent  Wind  Engines  for  pumping,  and  Geared 
Engines  for  grin  ding,  etc.  For  rdt-.*  «ui  particular* 

ut  Sinlwwr  Dekiers,  or  Abj.-Vis.  ineuiionir,;  ^.qicr, 

SEDGWICK  BROS..  Richmond,  Ind. 


2^  Buy  the  Best 


EUREKA 


NGLO-SW4S3 

CONDENSED 


MILK. 


MILKMAID  1SKAND. 

Economical  and  convenient  for  all 
kitchen  purposes.  Better  for  babies  than 

uncondensod  milk.  Sold  everywhere. 


Orange  Hights,  Florida. 

Lots,  I  All  (In,  and  Orange  Groves  cheap.  C.B.lnimer. 

pni  fi  Game,  12  men  ball,  etc.,  to  plav  on  table,  35 
rtlLU  cents  by  inulL  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  Mass. 

A  V  go  i- a".’ > 

I  ft  Lr  I  I  1  l’.logMU  Isnl-  in  Gill  LJgo, 

I  B  U  H  I  l«a  _  fi.lk  Fringe.  Hidden  Name, 
■■■  ■  V  ■  K  l  S.iog»t.ir,  1  Prize 
Puzitlii,  and  3  Parlnr Gantiut,  all  fur  iOct*.  Game 
of  Authors,  lUc.  IVY  CARI)  CO. . Olintouviil.  Conn. 

|CA  CARDS  la  new  stylee,  Embossed,  Hidden 
l«JG  N.iaie.  (iulil  Kthte.  TratHpurr-at,  3,  of  latest 
designs  <utd  lowest  iirices,  ,jO  samples  with  tutine 

«u,  IOo.  t'ODD  CARD  C4I„  1  UntoutUK,  Cent* 


1  tines  just  as  a  person 

does  With  theflnjrer.  "  Hit  light  pressure  thellor- 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  ana  a  radical  dire 
certain.  It  lseosv,  durable  and  cheap.  Scat  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  free*  KliULKUlOa  11(138  to.,  Giles* u,  Ul. 


DF  AFNFftS  Causes  and  Cure,  by  me 

tMI  H  tOU  who  was  deaf  2-'  year*.  Treated 
by  moat  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
uo  beuellt.  Cured  himself  lu  three  months,  and 
since  Gu  n  hundreds  of  others  by  same  process.  \ 
plain,  simple  arid  success/ ul  home  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  8.  PAGE.  12c  Hast  2tth  St,,  New  3  ork  City. 

DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  U.  McALVIX,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  1  ax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  auy  address. 

|Af  A  [)  1/  FOlt  A  I.L  !  S3  to  SS  per  day  easily 
11  U  ri  l\  luade-  Costly  outfit  FREE.  Address 

w*  1 11%  P>0t  VICKERY,  Augusta.  Me. 

Pw  fb  H idelrn  lami  .uij  rhrdmos.  5  Itirlhiim  lard*  ,V  llnlidn v 

17i.iil,  l(k.  ii  l„tv  Mb.  EMPIRE  m..  Ili-saaum.tt* 

IIKIJiMwl  me.eU.  1  prrl  using,  nut  tit  and  p 

VP  in  Lull  ID,-.  iiluixiOc,  O.A.  Uminard.Hiirsauuui.ft. 

WOMAN  OK  Hj|  IN  |  nr  IN-r  (rut. 

ANTKDTO  IVlAHF.  l*BOFIT. 

ftKfiiw  *>rucr^  for  our  colebr:itv«J  oil  portrait*,  rroviou* 
inuw ledge  of  the  business  unnecessary.  82.25  Outfit 
'*  *^>43.  The  agent  realizes  tot  profit  per  week  on  onlv  4 
•rders  per  day  Retllv  Bros.  A  Co.,  444  Broomo  St.,  N.  Y 


dill  CO.,  1*11  ii  ton  >  tile,  ten  u> 


tor  >*1.1111  1  will  mall  the  (lerinnn  Receipt, 
with  instrueilous,  to  make  the  host  U'«l  4,|| 

MHI  1‘  made.  Cures  w  hen  everything  else  falls. 

No  drugs  Try  It. 

G.  D.  FRANK, 

Dueney.  Tcun. 

full  at  of  ommiifnal  Hldilcn-niuiM  Cir.li,  »b,1  AnaU* 

StuupD  Book  of  NorcHlm,  Jorrulrr,  .to.,  S  cents, 

STAR  PUBUSIUNa  (Xl4  Suci.ro, .  Conn,  j 

Lpr  |*1  New  Stylo  Chrunio  II  idden  X  umc  Ccr, iglOo.  demo 
EjdkSJ  Authors, ltic.  Ai  luc  Curd  FMCtorj’.CllaWoTlU^tX  4  Roots 


SMITH 


THE 


flrirririQl 


Awarded  FIRST  Prc- 
tn  I  n  m  and  Gold  Med* 
— YnCS>’*T4-  S'‘l  lt  World’s  Fair  New 
TYHU  i-if-  ix— BOrio-ins.'iver  12  lead ing 
-V  L; ",  U  31111*  The  EtU 

tdgttri,  4.  after  a  trial 
lasung  4  mos.  tvns  pro. 

SS*  imunceil  the  best  over 
all  and  to-dav  stands 
at  thi'  ho*«l  of  L«ounio5itors 
to  IS  If  dirt  meter  of  wheel,  elujor  for 
PumiiinK  or  Power  Mills.  Prrrocf  tn 
juxrts  mi  i  icsr-unfni  Estiniates  on  an 
K plication  Also  Mfr*.  of  the  A  dams  Dt- 
f  red  Draft  Barn  Floor  HorscPower. 
UliM  Aomrs  'Van ted.  Address  Mfrs., 
WOODWARD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

$200  Saw  Mil! 


WORK 


1500  to  dOOO  FLLf 

of  lumber  Ciiubp.  cut  in  day.  Built  In  a  tirst-eiaiis 
manner.  The  Best  .Mill  uinde.  Maii y  hundreds  of 
these  in  use,  <iviux  universal  sjuisfAetion.  We 
nave  the  hest  Mills  of  larger  si2$es.  Portable  and 
Stationary,  Send  for  circular  r 

LANE  <5t  BODLEY  CO,,  . 

Cor*  and  Wofrr  CinrlniMifi,  O. 

lif  ANTm  L>lnF?  \>D GENTLEMEN  xho 

MAv  ■■■t  »  fcU «tsli  t*i  utitko  io  ^4 » <liy  fa>ilv  thBir 
if  own  noixiai.  Work  sen!  br  umiL  No  •.*Anva*Mng,*  AcMreas 
■  i  *b=ax»|»ft  Crown  Mqr.  Ca.  294  Mur  .st„  Cin’tt,  O* 


- - .  —  —  - »  •  *-»v"  ■■  '  w*  cv,,  V  ui  U,  V* 

5S.r.irrte?WSilIS,kK&,SJKH” 


£ov  t!)e  Doung. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  ot  the  Cousins 
are  sending  for  specimen  copies  of  the  Rural. 
They  are  going  to  work  in  earnest  for  new 
subscribers,  so  as  to  win  one  of  the  prizes  if 
possible.  I  do  hope  some  of  us  will  get  a 
prize. 

Why  do  people  hang  up  their  stockings  at 
Christmas?  I  used  to  wonder  why  a  bag  or 
a  basket  would  not  do  just  as  well.  I  never 
heard  but  one  person  try  to  explain,  and  she 
told  such  a  funny  story  that  I  must  see  what 
youthinkof  it.  Years  ago,  I  heard  a  very  old 
colored  woman  telling  a  story  to  a  little  girl, 
who  had  just  hung  up  her  stocking  at  Christ¬ 
mas  eve.  It  is  not  very  polite  to  listen,  but  I 
did  so.  I  can’t  tell  the  story  just  as  she  did, 
but  it  was  something  like  this.  Many  years 
ago, Santa  Claus,  in  making  his  rounds,  found 
his  wagon  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.  There  is 
very  little  snow  at  the  South  at  Christmas 
you  know,  so  Santa  Claus  has  to  come  in  a 
wagon.  At  last  a  poor  man  who  lived  in  the 
woods,  heard  the  noise  and  came  out  to  see 
what  it  was.  Santa  Claus  was  so  anxions  to 
get  on  his  way  again  that  be  offered  to  fill 
anything  the  man  had  in  his  house  with 
presents,  if  he  would  only  help  get  the  wagon 
out  of  the  mud.  So  they  went  at  it.  SaDta 
Claus  drove  the  mules,  while  the  man  pushed 
at  the  back,  and  at  last,  out  it  came.  When 
they  came  to  settle  up,  what  do  you  suppose 
the  man  brought  out  for  Santa  Claus  to  till? 
A  great  stocking  with  such  a  large  hole  at  the 
heel  that  everything  ran  through  it,  and  poor 
Santa  Claus  was  nearly  a  bankrupt  before  he 
filled  it.  The  people  thought  this  was  smart, 
so  it  happened  that  wherever  Santa  Claus 
went,  be  found  nothing  but  stockings  with 
holes  in  them.  At  last  he  had  to  make  a  rule 
that  he  would  pass  by  all  torn  stockings,  but 
that  be  would  put  a  prize  in  the  best  looking 
one,  and  the  one  with  the  neatest  patch  on  it. 
Now  if  this  is  so,  it  will  surely  pay  us  to  pick 
out  our  best  stockings  for  Christmas  eve. 
Let  us  see  how  many  prizes  we  can  take  with 
stockings  having  the  neatest  patches 


I  will  venture  to  say  that  this  youug  man 
does  not  care  to  join  the  Y\  H.  C.  How  many 
of  the  Cousins  can  find  any  ‘reasons  for  my 
thinking  so  in  the  picture?  Take  a  good  look 
at  him.  and  then  see  if  you  can  tell  what  there 
is  about  him  that  would  make  him  an  undesir¬ 
able  Cousin. 


A  TALK  ON  EDUCATION. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  silent  so 
long  that  some  of  the  Cousins  begin  to  won¬ 
der  what  has  become  of  me,  so  I  will  put  in 
an  appearance  once  more  to  let  them  know 
that  I  am  Btill  alive.  In  looking  over  the 
letters  in  this  department  I  don’t  find  the 
names  of  our  older  cousins  any  more.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  time  is  given  to  the  many 


THE  HURAL  HEW-YORKER 


cares  of  an  active  life:  and  so  it  will  be 
with  us.  We  will  be  called  into  more  active 
scenes,  and  younger  ones  jf  ill  take  our  places. 

I  joined  the  Club  in  my  fifteenth  year,  and  I 
am  now  in  my  twenty  first.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  I  must  enter  into  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  "too  busy  to  write,”  yet,  if 
Uncle  and  the  Cousins  desire  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  contribute  short  articles  on  educational 
subjects  two  or  three  times  a  year.  By  "edu¬ 
cation”  I  do  not  mean  that  only  which  is 
learned  from  text-books.  The  word  should 
be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  made  to 
include  industrial  training  also.*  All  the 
"book  lamin’  ”  in  the  world  cannot  do  what 
actual  practice  in  a  "trade”  can  do.  A  cook 
book  may  tell  my  lady  Cousins  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  certain  article  of  food,  yet,  the  practice 
will  bring  to  light  things  that  they  could  not 
find  in  the  cook  book.  I  believe  that  every 
boy  and  girl  should  have  good  books  to  read 
and  to  study, — what  I  wish  to  denounce  is  the 
idea  that  such  knowledge  is  alone  sufficient 
to  carry  them  through  life  successfully.  It 
may  do  for  "professors,”  but  that  class  is 
large  enough  now.  We  want  farmers  enough 
to  occupy  the  land,  tradesmen  enough  to 
supply  the  farmers  with  tools  and  implements, 
and  business  men  enough  to  keep  necessary 
articles  within  easy  reach  of  the  farmers, 
tradesmen  and  laborers.  Study  geology,  that 
you  may  know  the  composition  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soil;  agricultural  chemistry,  that 
you  may  know  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is 
needed  to  produce  the  largest  yield ;  botany, 
that  you  may  know  the  value  of  the  plants 
that  grow  on  your  farm;  zoology  and  orni¬ 
thology,  that  you  may  know  what  animals 
are  harmful  and  those  that  are  not,  what 
birds  are  the  farmer’s  friends  and  those  that  are 
not;  entomology,  that  you  may  kuow  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  from  harmless  ones:  and  also  take 
notice  of  the little  thingsof  Nature.  Although 
a  eat  is  found  in  nearly  every  house,  how 
many  of  you  can  tell,  without  first  looking, 
how  many  toes  it  has?  This  is  only  a  test, 
and  you  may  follow  it  by  similar  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Christmas  is  close  at  hand,  and  many  are 
the  little  presents  made  by  the  children 
and  to  be  given  to  father  and  mother. 
Though  the  presents  may  be  worth  only  a 
few  cents,  yet  the  receiver  will  value 
them  for  the  giver’s  sake:  and  it  may  be  that, 
till  auother  Christmas,  the  little  token  of 
affection  will  briDg  sweet  memories  of  the 
little  one  who  gave  it.  Were  it  graoted  to 
me  to  take  a  sly  peep  into  the  Cousins’  homes, 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  would  see  many  a 
busy  group  in  some  out-of  the-way  corner  of 
the  house,  with  Borne  sturdy,  little  fellow 
standing  as  "sentinel.”  Let  the  sound  of 
mother’s  approaching  footsteps  fall  on  his 
ear,  and  he  gives  the  signal  to  "disperse,” 
and  when  she  arrives  she  Hurts  them  reading 
a  book  or  playing  some  child’s  game.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  school  room  a  girl  may  be  seen 
with  her  big  geography  propped  up  before 
her  and  intently  studying  her  lesson  (?)  while 
her  bauds  are  held  just  under  the  edge  of  the 
desk,  busily  plying  the  crochet  needle.  It  is 
too  bad  for  the  teacher  to  spoil  her  "lesson” 
for  her,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  While 
you  are  all  enjoying  the  merry  Christmas, 
with  its  candies,  presents  and  splendid  dinner, 
think  of  homes  where  Christmas  is  unknown. 
Think  of  some  poor  family  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  coax  father  and  mother  to  make  its 
members  glad  by  gifts  of  clothing  and  things 
with  which  they  may  have  a  Christmas  din¬ 
ner,  too;  or,  better  yet,  invite  them  to  your 
own.  Then  the  little  ones,  perhaps,  like  can¬ 
dies  as  well  as  you  do;  divide  with  them  and 
see  bow  much  happier  you  will  feel. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  a  partial  report 
of  my  bean  crop,  and  I  will  now  finish. 
The  beans  were  late  and  a  heavy  frost 
"cooked”  them  when  I  had  got  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  ripe  ones.  The  stalks 
were  hanging  full  of  green  beans  at  that 
time,  so  we  pulled  them  off  and  then  cooked 
another  time— for  dinner  this  time.  They 
were  excellent.  Wishing  you  all  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  1  remain, 

Ohio.  URSA  MAJOR. 

[The  Cousins  must  never  think  they  are  get¬ 
ting  too  old  to  write.  The  best  men  and  the 
best  women  in  the  world  are  those  who  keep 
their  youth  the  longest.  Don’t  ever  say  you 
are  "too  busy”  to  be  a  "boy”  or  a  "girl"  now 
and  then,  even  if  you  live  to  be  75  years  old. 
Youth  is  the  great  spring  of  life.  We  can 
dry  it  up  or  keep  it  flowing  forever.— u.  m.] 

- - ♦♦♦ - 

THE  MAIL  BAD. 

Hattie  L.  and  Phcebe  A.  Smith  both  join 
the  club  this  week.  They  live  in  Wisconsin. 
They  must  have  a  very  pleasant  home  I  think, 
with  a  great  many  pets  and  flowers.  Their 
father  has  taken  the  Rural  for  20  years. 
Hattie  and  Phoebe  both  ask  a  great  many 
questions  about  Uncle  Mark.  I  don  t  like  to 
1  talk  about  myself,  you  know,  I  am  getting 


pretty  old,  and  yet  young  enough  to  enjoy 
meeting  any  of  the  Cousins. 

Estella  Gorton  lives  In  New  York  State. 
She  has  a  bird  for  a  pet.  There  is  a  little  river 
in  front  of  her  house.  In  Summer  they  can 
sail  on  it,  and  in  Winter  there  is  splendid 
skating.  _ _ 

May  Anderson  has  a  kitten  named  Tom. 
She  helps  wipe  the  dishes  and  takes  care  of 
the  garden, too. 

Ida  Gynn  reports  the  Rural  corn  late,  but 
says  the  wheat  was  good.  She  is  going  to 
school  now  for  the  first  time. 

Mklvkn  J.  Campbell  has  a  fine  calf,  named 
Mary,  fora  pet.  She  is  black,  with  a  white 
face.  Melven  has  a  dog,  too,  named  Coesar. 
That  is  a  good  name  for  a  dog. 

Lewla  Ribble  writes  a  nice  letter  from 
Virginia.  She  lives  far  up  in  the  mountains. 
How  comfortable  it  must  be  there  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer — yet  it  must  be  pretty  cold  there  now. 

Lillian  F.  McLeod  lost  the  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  prize  with  the  beans,  but  the  Garden 
Treasures  were  very  nice.  Her  papa  bought 
some  bees  last  year,  but  they  did  not  do  very 
well.  _ _ _ _ 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  May  I  join  your  cir¬ 
cle?  Mark  is  a  very  familiar  name,  because 
I  have  a  brother  of  that  name,  I  am  13  years 
old,  and  go  to  school  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  I  have  to  walk  about  one  and  one- 
half  mile  to  school.  Some  of  my  friends  who 
live  in  Smyrna,  think  it  very  tiresome,  but  I 
have  become  used  to  it.  For  three  years  my 
father  has  taken  the  Rural,  but  I  have  never 
written,  because  1  am  afraid  of  the  owl  or 
waste-basket.  I  would  not  be  as  courageous 
as  Laurie  E.  Eaton.  My  father  and  brother 
follow  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  You  sent 
the  Blush  Potato,  which  weighed  two  ounces 
We  have  a  dog  named  Haunce,  and  a  horse 
named  Mac.  He  bad  the  colic  the  other  night, 
and  we  thought  we  would  lose  him.  We  have 
two  fine  pigs,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  have 
the  cholera.  I  am  very  fond  of  flowers;  will 
you  send  me  some  seeds?  Your  niece, 

Kent  Co.,  Del.  octavia  scout. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  May  I  join  the  Club, 
too?  To-night  is  Hallow-eve,  but  I  guess  the 
"hallow-evers”  won’t  get  any  of  our  cabbage, 
because  we  got  it  in  today  We  put  ‘200 
hearts  of  cabbage  iu  the  cellar,  nine  bushels  of 
turnips,  48  bushels  of  potatoes  and  about  100 
bushels  of  apples.  We  had  four  bushels  of 
pop  corn.  We  can  make  lots  of  pop  corn 
balls  in  the  Winter  and  I  would  like  to  send 
you  and  each  of  the  Cousins  one.  The  Rural 
Garden  Treasures  did  not  do  very  well,  but 
we  had  some  beautiful  ziunias  and  marigolds, 
and  many  others  of  our  owu.  Next  Summer 
1  am  going  to  have  a  flower  garden  although 
I  have  never  seen  one,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  nice,  and  I  am  going  to  try  aud  have  one, 

Ashland  Co.,  O.  sadie  zimmerman. 

Li  don’t  think  the  witches  will  trouble  any 
of  the  Cousins.  Those  who  do  not  understand 
about  this  night  can  read  Burns’s  poem  "Hal¬ 
loween.”  You  have  a  splendid  lot  of  vege¬ 
tables.— u.  M.] _ 

J.  Frank  Hollinger,  of  Columbia  Co. ,  Ohio 
says: 

“ The  Rural  is  the  best  farm  paper  I  have 
ever  seen ,  and  I  can't  see  why  more  of  our 
farmers  don't  take  it  instead  of  the  infernal 
novel  papers  that  lead  their  boys  and  girls  to 
ruin." 

gttiswUanfoujsi 


A  RAILROAD  PRESIDENT’S  VIEWS. 

In  these  busy  times  when  city  people  have 
to  go  long  distances,  and  are  in  too  much  of 
a  hurry  to  walk,  the  street  railway  enter¬ 
prise  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  modern  finance 
and  industry.  It  requires  shrewd  and 
able  men  to  manage  it,  and  it  generally  re¬ 
wards  them  with  a  prosperous  distiuction 
among  the  business  men  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  New  York  street 
railway  men  is  J.  M.  Reybert,  Esq.,  who  is 
President  of  the  Houston,  West  and  Pavonia 
Ferry  line.  The  man  who  achieves  success  in 
this  street  rail  way  business  does  so  at  consider¬ 
able  outlay  of  brain  and  nerve  power.  Man¬ 
aging  such  an  enterprise  may  look  like  easy 
work,  but  let  those  who  think  it  so  make  a 
trial  of  it.  Mr.  Reybert  found  no  beds  of 
roses  in  his  way  to  prosperity,  but  by  con¬ 
stant  and  severe  attention  to  business  fell  into 
a  state  of  invalidism  which  threattned  to 
carry  him  off.  He  is  now,  however,  restored 
to  health  and  as  busy  as  ever. 

Onr  New  York  correspondent  visited  Mr. 
Reybert  as  the  office  of  the  company  on  East 
Tenth  Street,  aud  fonnd  him  busy  superin¬ 
tending  the  details  of  the  business.  Mr.  Reybert 
cheerfully  assented  to  the  request  that  he 


should  tell  something  about  his  experience  of 
sickness  and  recovery. 

"It  was  four  or  five  years  ago,”  said  Mr. 
Reybert,  "that  I  began  to  run  down  in  health. 
It  was  partly  owing  to  too  close  application  to 
business  and ‘partly  to  the  unwholesome  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  place  in  which  I  had  to  spend 
me  sc  of  my  time.  1  was  taken  with  cold  in 
my  muscles,  which  soon  assumed  the  form  of 
rheumatism.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  local  pain 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  my  body, 
and  wherever  the  pain  came  there  came  also 
black  spots.  Then  rheumatism  developed  into 
sciatica.  My  pains  were  very  great.  The 
doctor  told  my  wife  that  I  never  could  be  any 
better.  This  was  a  gloomy  outlook  for  me. 

1  was  at  my  home  in  Newburg  on  the  Hudson 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  This 
was  in  June,  1884. 

1  beard  of  Compound  Oxygen  and  sent  for 
a  ‘Treatment.’  Before  it  reached  me  I  was 
taken  down  with  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  a 
disease  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  painful. 
My  breathing  was  so  oppressed  that  I  felt  as 
if  with  each  breath  I  should  choke.  When  I 
received  the  package  containing  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  I  felt  that  I  coaid  hardly  take 
its  contents.  Nevertheless  I  tried.  At  this 
time  my  sciatica  was  very  severe,  with  sudden 
aches  shooting  down  the  nerves  of  both  legs. 

"When  I  tried  the  Oxygen  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  with  a  little  practice  I  could  in¬ 
hale  it  freely.  Yet  for  several  days  each 
inhalation  would  send  pain  to  some  old  spot. 
The  ache  would  continue  for  15  or  20  minutes 
and  then  go  away.  Gradually  I  was  free 
from  these  painB  and  I  could  inhale  the  Oxy¬ 
gen  without  difficulty  or  unpleasant  result. 

"Compound  Oxygen  brought  me  g<X>d  sleep. 

I  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  waking 
two  or  three  times  in  the  night.  Now  I  was 
restful.  My  sleep  began  to  refresh  me  as  it 
had  not  done  before.  I  omitted  to  tell  you 
that  with  my  other  disorders  I  also  had  dys¬ 
pepsia.  Sometimes  this  would  distress  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  did  not  care  for  com¬ 
pany.  It  made  my  appetite  poor,  and  the 
food  I  ate  did  me  but  little  good.  The  Oxy¬ 
gen  repaired  my  digestive  organs  as  it  did 
everything  else  about  me.  I  bad  also  suffered 
from  catarrh  so  badly  that  I  lost  the  sense  of 
smell.  Well,  this  Oxygen  is  a  very  strange 
sort  of  thing,  for  it  drove  away  the  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  sciatica;  it  made  my  digestion  so 
much  better  that  I  can  now  eat  like  other 
people,  and  it  entirely  cured  me  of  catarrh. 
Once  in  a  while,  if  I  take  cold,  I  have  a  little 
catarrh,  but  a  few  inhalations  of  Oxygen 
sends  it  away.  Duriug  all  my  use  of  this  re¬ 
medy  l  have  received  advice  at  the  Compound 
Oxygen  office.  No,  14S  Firth  Avenue,  and 
have  followed  directious  in  the  use  of  the 
powders  there  given  me.  I  have  fouud  them 
of  great  benefit  with  the  Oxygen  and  the 
Oxygenaqua. 

"Aud  as  to  your  friends,  Mr.  Reybert?  You 
have  received  so  much  benefit  from  this  rem¬ 
edy  that  I  suppose  you  have  advised  others  to 
use  it?” 

"Yes  I  1m vs  advised  a  good  many,  and  I 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  of  great  advan¬ 
tage.  One  case  I  will  mention — that  of  Mr. 
Samual  J.  Holmes,  of  this  oily,  a  gentleman 
well  advanced  in  years.  He  had  long  been 
troubled  with  asthma.  He  used  the  Oxygen 
for  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  it  made  much 
impression  on  him.  Then,  almost  all  of  a 
suddeD,  it  began  to  do  its  works.  It  did  all 
we  could  have  expected.  It  made  him  breathe 
freely,  naturally,  aud  without  pain.  He 
quotes  It  as  a  large  success,  just  as  I  do. 

“Yes  sir;  you  may  put  me  down  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  believer  in  Compound  Oxygen.  I  am 
not  taking  it  now  except  a  little  occasionally, 
because  I  am  well  and  hearty.  If  I  am  sick 
again  give  me  Compound  Oxygen.  It  is  a 
wonderful  restorer.” 

So  say  all  who  give  it  a  fair  trial.  There 
are  yet  a  good  mauy  people  chronic  sufferers 
aud  others  who  have  not  tried  it.  "It  is 
never  to  lato  to  mend .”  W rite  to  Dks.  Star- 
key  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch  Rtreet,  Philadelphia, 
for  a  valuable  little  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen.  They  will  mail  it  to  any  address, 
and  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  you. 


Dyspepsia 

Does  not  got  well  of  Itself;  It  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  and  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  tlio  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  are  distress  befuro  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  In  the  stomach,  heart -burn,  sonr 
stomach, etc., causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  ho  of  good  cheer  ami  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  lias  cured  hundreds ,  it  will  euro  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  Si  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I;  IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


a  UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  10  HORSE  POWER, 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  tree.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio.* 

_ _ Eastern  Office:  HO  Liberty  Si. New  York.  % 
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KNOW  THYSELF. 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  ami  I’h.yslcal  Debility,  Premature  De¬ 
cline  In  rauu.  A  book  for  every  tnun,  young,  middle 
aged  and  nltl.  H  contains  12a  prescriptions  Tor  all 
acute  ami  chronic  diseases.  each  one  of  which  la 
invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  2-T  vear*  In  won  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  pnysieim).  dOO  paxes,  bound 
in  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  cover?,  full 
Kilt,  Kuarantecd  to  be  a  liner  work  In  every  sense 
raecnanlcai,  literary  and  professional  rhanauv  other 
work  sold  lu  ihls  country  for *22 0,  or  (he  money  will 
be  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Price  only  $l  in  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  *i  ceuts.  Send 
now.  Gold  medalao  arded  the  utilhor  tiy  the  National 
Medical  Association, to  the  oilier  rx  of  which  he  refers, 

The  Science  of  1,1  fe  should  Pc  rend  by  the  young  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  anile  ted  for  relief.  It  will 
beneflt  all.— London  Zsincel. 

There  Is  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
of  Life  will  not  he  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  Aiyonaul . 

Address  the  Peabocy  Medical  Institute, or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  i  Bulflnch  Street,  Boston„MasH.,who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  requiring  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Chronic*  and  obstinate  LfT1  a  t  rfis 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  an 

other physielatiaa specialty.  Sucb'tvtX'VCT’T  T? 
treated  successfully  without  an  A  OXx-LcX 
instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


HOMK  STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms.  Peutnaudhlp,  Shorthand  etc.,  thoroughlv 
tangbt  by  mall.  Low  rates.  Circulars  free. 

BR  V  AXT  A:  STRATTON'S,  Bn  Halo,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  SCALES 

Entirely  new  in  principle.  Weigh  one  ounce  to  r;  pounds. 
What  every  family  needs  and  will  buy.  Rapid  sales  surprise 
old  agents,  FORSHKE  A  Me  m AKIN.  Cincinnati,  O. 


91  per 
•A  ceut 

NET. 


FIBST  M08TuaGt  FARM  LOANS 

In  Western  Washington. 

Bank  references  east,  anil  west .  Write  foi 
detailed  Information  and  blank  forms. 

Coftirmii  dir  Allen,  Bnukers, 

Ohrhulis,  Washington  T’y. 


It  is  the  only  line  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joseph. 

Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throuuh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  is  the  principal  line  to 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  A  CITY  OF  MEXICO 

It  traverses  all  ot  the  six  great  Stales  ot  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA.  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO.  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runs 
every  day  In  the  year  from  ono  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  Its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 

Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha, 

For  all  points  in  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest. 

Its  equipment  is  complete  and  tlrst  class  In  every 
particular,  and  at  all  important  points  Interlocking 
Switches  and  Signals  are  used,  thus  Insuring  com¬ 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates.  General  Information,  etc., 
regarding  the  Burlinqton  Route,  call  on  any  Ticket 
Agent  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER  1st  V.p,  &  Gen.  Man.,  Chicago. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Asst.  Gen.  Man,,  Chicago. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  Gen.  Pam.  ag ■*•.,  Chic ‘20. 


Thk  ex-Emprens  Fugenie  is  in  poor  health, 
and  has  been  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  spend 
the  Winter  on  the  Riviera. 

The  Kmg  of  Bavaria’s  debts  are  estimated 
at  $4,500,000,  and  it  has  been  arranged  to 
appropriate  §500, OIK)  a  year  from  the  royal 
civil  list  until  all  bis  debts  are  paid, 

Ex-Conorkssman  Belford,  of  Colorado, 
who  hod  been  reduced  to  the  verge  or  the 
grave  by  in  tempera  nee,  has  entirely  reformed 
and  is  once  more  on  his  feet,  with  a  growing 
law  practice. 

“To  leave  our  vast  interests  defenceless  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  whiskey  to  it?  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  a  solecism,”  says  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  statesman,  in  a  late  letter  on  Our 
Coast  Defences. 

Asa  Gray,  the  botanist,  whose  75th  birth¬ 
day  was  celebrated  the  other  day,  has  sent  an 
autograph  letter  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  150 
botanists  who  contributed  to  the  memorial 
vase  presented  to  him. 

The  sum  expended  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  in  showing  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Vice  President  Hendricks  is  figured  out  to 
have  been  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  his 
fortune,  which  is  estimated  at  §150,000. 

Prince  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
mediciue,  is  expected  in  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  initiated  into  M.  Pasteur’s  recent 
discoveries  for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 

Archbishop  Pachk  has  sent  a  despatch  to 
La  Miuerve  (Montreal  newspaper)  forbidding 
the  use  of  bis  name  as  a  defender  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  inasmuch  as  he  held  the  Government 
responsible  for  all  the  blood  spilled  in  the 
Northwest. 

David  Whitmer,  one  of  the  “three  wit¬ 
nesses”  of  Mormooism,  is  dying  at  Richmond, 
Mo.  On  September  ”‘2,  1S27,  an  “angel”  gave 
to  Joe  Smith  plates  containing  the  Mormon 
Bible,  together  with  transparent  stones  (urirn 
thummim)  through  y,  hich  to  read  the  writing. 
The  work  was  printed  in  1830,  and  Oliver 
Cowdery,  David  Whitmer  and  Martin  Har¬ 
ris  testified  that  they  had  seen  the  angel  de¬ 
liver  the  plates  and  beheld  the  writing 
thereon. 

Estimates  of  the  dead  Vanderbilt’s  wealth 
raDge  from  $150,000,000  to  $2l ''0,000,000;  but 
the  most,  trustworthy  estimates  place  his  for¬ 
tune  at  about  *175,000,000.  His  principal  in¬ 
vestment?,  so  far  as  can  be  teamed,  are  about 
as  follows:  Government  bonds.  $55,ooo,00ftj 
railway  bonds,  $80,000,000;  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  stock,  $5,000,000;  Lake  Shore  stock, 
$15,000,000;  Michigan  Central  stock,  $7,000,- 
000,  and  Northwestern  stock,  $8,000,000.  He 
also  had  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  and 
cash,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser  interests  in  cor¬ 
porations  not  mentioned  above.  All  of  his 
estate  has,  according  to  good  authority,  been 
left  in  trust. 

A  pension  of  $1,500  a  year  has  been  granted 
to  Professor  Huxley  “in  recognition  of  his 
eminent  scientific  services.”  He  has  accepted 
it.  He  retains,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  the 
positions  of  Dean  and  Honorary  Professor  of 
Biology  In  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and 
Royal  School  or  Mines  at  South  Kensington. 
From  all  other  public  positions  he  has  retired. 


(Estate. 


fE  SELL  farms  S3 

where.  Catalouue  Par  r 
Phillips &:  Wells.Trlbunv  Building, N.Y.I  fl  £  £  • 


AV1LD  YOXJ  BUY  A  FARM. 

Mill.  Hotel  Stock,  Goods,  or  Laud  any  where,  or  Sell 
or  Exchange,  write  Ilutchkin V  Ftii  m  Aycncu  and 
Traderx’  Kcrhange.  Binghamton,  N.  1'.  Mentl'  n  Ihla 
paper.  Lists  free 

Virginia  Farms.— Mild  Climate,  i  heap  Homes. 
Send  iiw  iron  la  r.  A .  O.Iil.ISS,  Ouirnl  in.  Va . 

.  Nursery  nnd  Fruit  Farm  fo.-  an  to  In  rhl-  famous 
fruit  region;  -0  iten--,  j  In  grapes.  3  In  strawberries, 
1  in  blackberries,  win  choice  trees  iu  orchard,  bearing 
size  Hue  stock  of  yonug  nursery  -took,  euitlngs  etc.; 
Nursery  has  u  limited  shipping  trade  eilabilebed  A 
splendid  chance  for  a  new  begitun  r.  Price  *2.^11.  v, 
cash,  balance  In  1  and  2  years,  with  Interest.  No  com¬ 
petition  fur  :iu  miles  For  particular*  udrlresa  - 
C.  P.  BAUER. 
JudNoiiitt.  White  Co.,  Ark. 


THE  LINESELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  UOv’l 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


and  gaultrjj. 


Chester  WhItr,’lWk«hirr  A  York! 
.Iilrr  1*1  *»,  Mt.ulhtlnnn,  tot.sul* 
i»m«I  Oxford  Down  Mtr$|iiinit 
Srotrh  C’olldj  Shop  hunt 
►  Aiicy  I’uullry.  hem!  for  <  <« 

"  .ATLKE  WCRPEI A  CO.rkll«L.T* 

BONE  MEAT,  FOlt  POCLTRY. 

so  lb.  boxes . $i  -4ii  |  nti.  ib.  bags .  an.ixi 

6b  lb.  "  .  2. 25  '  Ml  lb.  boL . .9.50 

GUANUXaTVD  bone. 

30  111.  boxes . 91 .23  |  UK)  lb.  bags . *2  75 

60  lb.  •'  .  2  ix)  |  00  lb.  bb Is . . .  am 

CKUMiKO  O  V  ST  E  It  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes . *0.;8  |  UK  1  lb  bags . *2,00 

UO  Ib.  ••  .  1.40|  bull,,  bbls .  3  Z.-I 

E-M irons  1>  manufactured  for  fowls  from  superior 
stock.  P u iv  and  sweet.  -Sunt  hy  I* rr  Ik  lit  on  rocelptof 
price.  Stun  pics,  5  cents  Fim- ground  Ovs  ter  Shells 
same  price  as  crushed.  it.  DUMP  WOLF  A 
CO.,  Turk  Bout*  Mills,  Turk,  Fcnuu. 

fe*.  |f5l7  Otno  Improved  Miesters7 

Bold  in  one  year  for  breeders. 

*]&  Tho  only  hog  Not  Subject  to  Cholera. 
HkjBF  Two  weighed  2.S0G  lbs.  (Send  for  de- 
scriptiou  of  this  famous  breed,  also 
™  fowls.  g  ^  S|LVER(  C|ove|andi  0 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  IF  TAKEN  SOON. 
Grades: 

2  foaled  mi,  blood.  2  foaled  in,«4.  14  blood. 

7  foaled  IKS3,  ^  blood.  1  foaled  tt«l.  13-lti  blood 
1  foaled  181?,  U  blood.  2  Imported  Stallions.  Regis¬ 
tered.  W’t ite  10 

„  K.  A.  HESKI/FINE, 

1 1  oi  iiellsv  1  lie,  Sleiiben  (’0.,  N.  Y. 

THOEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

8MITII-H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION  I 

The  only  Practical  Swing  stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lu  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free,  Manufnetur 
ed  by  BROOKS,' t  PARSONB,Ad(ll*on, Steuben  Oo.,N.Y 


HENLEY  MONARCH  FENCE  MACHINE 


PATENTED. 


Mh- 

Prni-tienl  machine  in  use  avhieh  makes  the  Fence  in  the  field  whenever 

SI  ninii  bus  no  equal  and  make®  the  best,  strongest  and  most  dnrahle  fence  for  general  use, 
SIS farm  and  stork  purposes.  Weuva-s  any  lenclb  of  jiickPt,  slat  or  board,  and  any 

or  hnrh  wf^.3;.  Vv;  ^  \f*T  superior  to  any  net-work  wire, 

iulnrv  '  nCrri’  a  V!*  Wl,l  fnrn  al  1  kind?  ol  stock,  sheep,  hoa-  nnd  pa  nltry  without 

rmplqii  v  hnaf!.Ps  fTr»  'Tr>nArn«  Machine  is  rnarfo  of  the  hr-st  mutcrials.  is  slrongr,  light,  durable, 
reach  ,'”an  "r  hov-  wi,'last  a  lifc-tli, o-.  and  the  price  brings  it  within  the 

rtacii  of  every  farmer  fo  own  a  mu  chine.  For  full  particulars  address 

M. C. HENLEY  9  Sole  Manufacturer, 

mention  this  paper.  FACTORY.  523  to  533  North  16th  Street.  RICHMOND.  IN'D. 

Sf  £  \  \  The  Machines  are  light,  strong^e^  Send  DOW  if  von  are  in- 

easy-rum, ingadmimhloX^J^  terested  in  Farming,  Garden- 

Practical  »ii-.u,  in”-  or  Triiekiug.  for  our 

t-iu.  W/  1880  CATALOGUE, 

SI  All  PM  SL  nn  which  fully  describes  our  Seed-Drills, 


The  Machines  are  light,  strong.^  — 

eaay-rutining,  adniiruhln 

in  design  and  finish,  . 

Pmcllcal  »ll-d»j 

1 

which 
Wheel-  ' 

yT  Hoes,  and  Hol- 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


127  and  129 

Catharine  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  A  V^/^vatr- 


low  Steel  Standard 
'fyr  ITorse  Hoes  and  C’ulti- 
^vators.  Free  to  all. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


n  ^  ir  a  ■  ■  a  ■  .  .  — • 


A  FEW  THOISAAD  COPIES 

OF 

SUNSHINE F0R  LITTLE  CHILDREN 


OFFERED  TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


In  order  to  repay  those  who  have  sent,  or  may  send,  u?  names  for  sample  copies, 
we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  SUNSHINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
by  which  we  can  place  a  few  thousand  copies  of  their  elegant  magazine, 

SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN, 

in  as  many  different  Rural  Homes,  thus  making  them  more  pleasant,  bright,  and  happy. 


On  receipt  of  only  Twenty- Five  Cents  and  one  name,  to  whom  you 
wish  sample  copies  of  the  RURAL  sent,  we  will  have  mailed  to  you,  postage  paid,  one 
copy  of  SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  and  two  Lithoed  Water-Color 
Engravings.  The  whole  worth  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty -five  Cents.  These  are  no 
cheap  ehromos,  but  genuine  works  of  art  worthy  of  your  attention. 

Sunshine  for  Little  Children,  yne  of  the  largest  and  most  magni¬ 
ficently  illustrated  magazines  in  the  United  States.  Size,  10x14.  A  large  folio  of  20 
pages:  22  beautiful  pictures.  Cover  in  10  brilliant  colors.  Crowded  with  exquisite 
stories  from  our  most  talented  writers,  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home . ,25 

L  ittle  Sunbeam,  Size,  9  1-2x14.  Subject :  A  beautiful  boy,  whose  bright 
eyes  aud  rosy  cheeks  have  won  for  him  the  pet  name  of  Little  Sunbeam.  Faultlessly 
dressed,  he  is  standing  by  a  clump  of  trees,  with  his  hand  resting  on  a  rock.  As  an 
ornament  for  a  child’s  room,  and  for  intrinsic  merit,  this  is  unrivaled . .00 

Little  Barefoot,  Size,  9  1-2x14.  Subject:  A  familiar  scene  on  the  sands  at 
Scarborough  at  sunrise,  by  the  great  artist  Gaines  borough.  A  barefooted  little  girl, 
with  a  pail  iu  her  hand  and  a  tiny  wooden  spado  thrown  over  her  shoulder,  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  beach  to  join  her  mother  at  the  cottage  door.  A  picture  of  peculiar 

excellence . $  ( .00 

Accoidiogto  publishers’  price,  the  total  offer  is  worth . $2.25 

We  aie  glad,  through  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  have  our  readers  see  these 
splendid  books  and  lithos,  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  liberal  offer,  and  all  who  wish 
them  are  cordially  invited  to  forward  us  their  names  ami  Twenty-five  Cents,  with  the 
name  to  which  they  wish  us  to  send  the  sample  copies  of  the  RURAL. 

So  sure  are  we  that  these  will  please,  that  we  agree  to  return  the  money  to  all 
such  as  are  not  satisfied,  after  receiving  and  examining  them. 

To  any  subscriber  sending  us  one  netc  subscriber,  the  Magazine  and  Pictures  will 
be  sent  free,  or  for  three  new  subscribers  we  will  send  four  numbers  (a  full  year)  of  the 
Magazine  and  eight  of  the  Litho-engravings.  each  different. 

Address  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N.  Y% 


PERSONALS. 


mt.srfUanrau;!! 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&q.R.R. 


i%.e  Rural's  Regular  Premium-List  and 
posters  for  1S8G  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 


j^mujcrroHS 


V — -  S  ^ 

A  City  “Sportsman.”— May  his  tribe  de 
crease. 


“John,  I  wish  it  was  as  much  the  fashion  to 
trade  wives  as  it  is  to  trade  horses."  “Why 
so,  Peter?”  “I’d  cheat  somebody  most  shock¬ 
ing  bad  before  night,” 

“Papa,”  said  a  lad  the  other  night,  after 
attentively  studying  for  some  minutes  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  human  skeleton,  “how  did  this 
man  manage  to  keep  in  his  dinner?” 

A  young  Yorkville  physician,  who  bad  just 
established  himself  and  has  very  little  practice, 
iB  noted  for  his  braggadocia.  One  of  the  older 
physicians  meeting  him  on  the  street,  recently, 
asked  him  how  he  was  coming  on.  “I’ve  got 
more  than  I  can  attend  to,”  was  bis  boastful 
reply.  “I  had  to  get  out  of  my  bed  six  times 
last  night.”  “Why  don't  you  buy  some  insect 
powder?”  said  the  old  doctor. 

A  Pontiac  little  boy  was  told  at  Sunday 
school  that  when  he  died  he  would  leave  his 
body  here.  After  his  return  home  he  was 
much  troubled  in  regard  to  it,  and  questioned 
his  parents.  His  mother  explained  by  saying: 
“You  will  take  all  the  good  with  you,  but 
leave  all  that’s  naughty  here  below.”  He 
thought  a  moment,  and  looking  up  said; 
“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  be  awfully  thin  when  I 
get  there.  ”  _ 


Round  the  Evening  Fire. 


Pdflcellantousi 


HUMBUGGED  AGAIN. 

I  saw  so  much  said  u  trout  tne  merit*  of  Hop  Bitters, 
and  my  wife  who  was  always  doctoring,  and  never 
well,  teased  me  so  urgently  to  get  her  some.  I  con- 
c’luoed  tube  hunibu.geu again  and  I  mnglud  I  did, 
for  In  less  than  two  mon’b  i*  use  of  thr  Bitters,  my 
wife  was  cured,  and  she  b<is  remained  no  for  eighteen 
months  since.  I  like  such  humbugging.  -H.  T.,  St 
Paul.— Pioneer  Press. 

Kalamazoo,  Micii  ,  Feb.  2,  1880. 

I  know  Hop  Bitters  will  bear  recommendation  hon¬ 
estly  All  who  use  them  Confer  up  n  them  the  high¬ 
est  encomiums.  and  give  them  credit  for  m-klng 
cures —all  the  pr  prlvtrirs  claim  for  them  I  have 
kept  them  since  tlmy  were  first  offered  to  the  public. 
They  took  high  rimk  from  l  he  firm,  and  maintained 
It,  and  arc  more  culled  for  Ihiin  all  othurs combined. 
Bo  long  as  they  keen  up  (heir  high  reputation  for 
purity  and  usefulness,  I  shall  continue  to  recommend 
them— something  I  have  never  before  done  with  any 
other  patent  medicine  J.  .T.  BAB  OCK,  M,  D 

ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application.  Send  for  It. 
llH-nm  Sililcy  «fc  Co., 

Roohksteb,  K.  Y.,  as»  Chicago,  III. 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WII.I.IAM  KYIHE  A  CO. 


Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


A  SAFE  FAMILY  REMEDY 


ESPEC  IALLY  SUITED  FOR 


CHILDREN  AND  DELI 

- v.  CATE  PERSONS, 

-,\Cj  '  /v.  Entirely  harmless  and 

/  oV'  I  Av,  *  nell'  lous  to  take.  Tropic 
?  vdv'  Z.IA  1  (//,  Fruit  Laxative  Is  uneunl- 
l  \  Vs  y  z.  wv  /  s'  led  for  Const  Ipation,  Bil- 
)A OvN*.  rJ  iousnee., Sir k Heartache. 
<  )\L  ■  *  Loss  or  Appetite,  Com- 

■  m.  <%/  t  via  fw  plaints  or  c  f.ll'lr.’ii,  and 
|  lx  Z\  Llfu  ►  liver, stomach  utid  bowel 
I  I,  f  La  uilments  geuerully. 

“Vi  Absolutely  safe  for  de- 

u  I  i f  Hcate  cinti  nursing  wo- 

Ya  men.  Taken  eagerly  by 

Y  infan tx  ami  children, 

Ask  for  Liquid  Tropie- Fruit  Laxative.  Price 
25  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  Druggists . 


Bluntly  relieves bjkI  cores  lielKliu  lM',  ‘looclnuli-,  .uni  Other 
pit! ns  by  simply  rubbing.  Tins  c-urions  remedy  used  iu 
Japan  for  ages  can  n,„»  l,o  had  In  Drug  Stores  for  10, * 

_ , — r,  x.  a  largely  trim?,  colled 

- ..  /  N.  -Mrvruni.i.vic,  Is  sold  titur.e. 

AnnwLsriCi  I  (.e'.eC)  cov u  \  The  British  Government 

\  ULu _ J  \  y  awarded  a  Medal  for  this 

-  —  Xj  \ - ^  art  icle  October,  1  sx5. 

Dundas  Dick  &  Co.,  11 2  White  Street,  N,  Y.— By  Mall  10e. 
Beware  op  Imitations.  But  olnt  the  Genuine. 


Wm 


ARTIST  LIFE. 

1.  “Distance  lends  enchantment.”  2.  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 
ahead.”  4.  “At  bay.” — Hood's  Annual. 


Floral 


Bay.. 


Y  A  beautiful  work  of  150  pages,  Colored  Plates,  and  1000  Illustrations,  with  descriptions  of 

the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  prices  of  S  IEj  IE  IDS  mid  Plants,  and  how  to  grow 
them.  Printed  in  English  and  German.  Price,  only  jo  cents,  which  may  he  deducted  from 
first  order.  It  tells  what  you  want  for  the  garden,  and  how  to  get  it  instead  of  running  to  the  grocery  at  the  last 
moment  10  buv  what  seeds  happen  to  he  left  over,  meeting  with  disappointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

SEEDS,  JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


l8,120Vn  lbs.  front  March  20,  158?.  to  March  ift.  is  s'!. 
2S,T?3fe  lb*.  „  May  28,  1988,  to  Huy  Z\  l«t, 
Not  the  largest  but  the  fittest  herd  In  America,  In 
which  will  be  found  representative* or  nearly  all  the 
noted  famlllex  In  this  country,  prize  winners  and 
their  direct  descendants.  The  largest  records  have 
been  made  by  members  of  this  liord.  Prince  _>r 
Wayne  2d  ,°>6,  the  grout  butter  bull,  and  Consuuityn 
3040,  sire  Comdantyn  tST  N.  11.  1!.,  dura  Betjc  Ml!  N.  II. 
I!.,  .record  96 lbs.  1,  granddam  Oudc  Uetje  (record  8s 
lbs.!,  at  head  of  herd.  Fifty  calves,  of  superior 
breeding  aud  great  merit,  released  from  quarantine 
December  tith.  F.  C-  HTKV  KNS,  A  (Men,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


ALL  AGES  AND  BOTH  SEXES.  HOME-BRED  AND 
IMPORTED. 

C'ovvm  mid  Heitor*  Hred  to  best  Nctherlaml  and 
Angulo  Bulls. 

The  average  Records  ol  u  Herd  tire  the  trne  test  ol 
its  merit. 

The  following  Milk  and  lluticr  Records  have  all  been  made  by 
animals  now  In  our  Herd: 


.  1.  Dick'sCorustnlk  Cutler 

w  nud  Splitter.- Prepares  stalks 
S'S.  so  that  every  pai  tlele  will  be  eat¬ 
en  with  a  n  1  l*li  The  cut  show’s 
Jh.  the  Inrse  tl j  wheel,  wit  U  kultr 
;  and  slitters 

htUps  2  Triumph  Stentn  Goner- 
I  ntor.  > or  Cooking  aud  Steam 
-  '  Ine  Food  for  Cnttlc. 

WS  a.  tb  litiuu'.  i  '*,n,  sheller 
and  Separator.— The  most 
J  perfect  Hbeller  In  the  market. 
f-jEi  Send  for  Circular. 

II.  II.  GRIPPING, 

?0  Cortlundt  Street,  New  York. 


f  tLTjjf  k  9tf  __  Five  Cows  have  aver, tg.nl  over  lD.tmo  lb*.  Ill  a  year.  Ten  Cows 

[1  if  V\  have  averaged  over  18,001)  Ins.  In  a  yt-ur.  Three  Cows  have  aver 

p  ll  _ --*  — ■  •»-.  -  aged  over  20.W©  lbs.  In  u  year. 

_  - w  W V  know  of  about  :4J  Cotes  that  have  made  nearly  records  exceeding 

-  16,100  W>»..  and  11  of  them  are  note  in  our  Herd  ami  have  averaged 

over  17,51.0  10*. 

Twenty-five  have  averaged  over  16,000  lbs.  In  u  year.  Sixty-three,  the  entire  number  In  the  Herd  that 
baTe  made  yearly  records,  including  fourteen  3-ye»r  old*  and  twenty-one  2-year  olds,  have  averaged  12,788  lbs. 
8  ozs.  in  a  rear 

BUTTER  R£CORX)S. 

Five  Cows  have  averaged  20  lbs.  7  oes.  In  n  week.  Niue  Cows  have  averaged  19  lb*.  14  oss.  In  a  week.  Fif¬ 
teen  Cow*  bavc  averugcu  17  lbs.  6 ojm.  in  a  week.  Six  :!  year  old*  have  uveruged  It  lint,  K  or.s.  in  a  week. 
Eleven  H-yenr  olds  (the  entire  lunnbrr  tested  1  have  averaged  l»  lb*.  2  0*6,  In  a  week.  Six  2-year  olds  have  aver¬ 
aged  12  lbs.  itjozs.  Inn  week.  Fifteen  2year  old*  (entire  number  tested!  have  averaged  10  lbs.  8  3-10  o/.s  in  a 
week.  The  entire  original  liuporred  Netherland  Family,  of  six  cow*  1  two  being  but  Ihree  years  old 'have 
averaged  17$$  lbs.  In  a  week.  Till*  is  the  Hero  from  which  to  get.  foundation  stock.  Prices  low  for  quullty  of 
Stock.  - -  — 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 


LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


BEST  SELLING  TOOL  ON  E A 


Eutject»*lio  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Gtool  Crasher  and  Levolor,  and  to  tho  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Process  of  Double  Gauge 
of  Cast  Stor  filters.  Immense  cutting  poxor.  Crashing,  Leveling  nud  Pulvcnscg  perforaod  at  the  some  timo.  Entire 
absence  of  m  or  Spring  Tooth  avoids  pulling  up  rnbbiah.  Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  tho  entiro  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sizes,  51  16  f*„  wide.  With  and  without  sulky  attachment,  tVe  deliver  free  nt  lUstrihuting  Iiepot*. 

Tp  *  |i  DO  NOT’  K1C  IIICCICI  VlCie.  Don't  1,-tilenlorsjialtn  ufF  n  base  imitation  or  some  In- 
Jc  J*  iJNL  feriwr  tool  11  ruler  Hie  assurance  that  itis  better  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDER- 
__  _  ING  AN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  W«  will  geml  a  iloiil.le  u-juiir  Acme  to  any 

IF  #re*pon*ilile  farmer  in  the  l  niiisl  States;  if  it  docs  not  suit,  he  may  aeml  it  bark,  we 
C  paying  return  freight.  We  don' t  oak  pay  until  tried  on  hi*  own  farm. 

Se.  for  pamphlet  containing  tlioiiMiuiil*  of  tcNiimouialH  lYoiu  IS  Sums  mid  Territorle*. 
Branch  Office,  |kl  fl  Q  D  D  A  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

ii  -^citisiti  ut  ,  i*i:nn.  fill. Off  ft  JClKUao  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

gp- — “  TILLAGE  Hi  MANURE"  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


nerbneru’Tinprnvrd  Thrrahine  IMuchlnr.  Yul¬ 
iy  wat  ranted,  Carnlngnc*  with  valuable  Information 
Free  Sole  owners  of  lxeet-t  read  patents  Another* 
fringements.  Heebucr  A  Soim,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Sbnilld  aenil  lor  mirXcnTDCC 
1SS.Y  C'utuloaue,  mailed  t  (ILL 
Roomer  dt  JJosehert  Press  Co.,  Syra 
vuse,  N.  Y. 


j^HF^Grinrl  y°ur  own  ®one» 

J  mUIIIIU  Moi,i,  Ojttrr  Ntietls 
IrdC  jCriMlf  A  It  A I IV  VI  Flour  mid  Corn 
,wmthi'*jk«iijvjvr>  jvxtx*Tj 

Jo  1 F.  Wilson'*  Patent).  IOO  per 
—  cent.  1U0I0  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Alan  POWCB  M I  I.l.s  unde  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circular*  and  TceUmontal*  *ent 
or,  application.  W 1 1.MO \  M  UOM.,  Kuiiuo.  F*. 


For  Grinding:  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  and 
all  Small  Grains.  Grinding:  Plates  a  special 
metal,  hard  as  steel.  Have  double  capacity, 
as  they  Nlmrpen  themselves  on  being:  re¬ 
versed.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HlarCliurns.  Rapid  Ice  Cream  Freezers,  Im¬ 
proved  Tree  Tubs,  all  mmlr  of  CKDAR 
Sene  for  tllnutratod  eircubir  and  price* 
.  ('lenient  A  Duiibur.  Philadelphia.  Pa 


' 

PU.fl/uUlHlx J.'iAUlw W * _gLu l  fij j  ,||  T|  |  *)  _* 

<  ~  -  ; 

Eastern  Branch  Office,  ‘21  ti  North  Broad  St  root,  INi  i  In  dolphin,  Penn. 


bFull  treatiac  cm  impriiveil 

method*,  yield*,  iirofibcpriee* 
and  general  utatmtlc*.  FR  EE. 

AMERICAN  MAN'PQCO. 

Box  P,  WAYRESBQRO,  PA. 


DATCIITt  thus  P. SIMPSON, Waahlngton, D. 
rMICniOi  No  pay  naked  for  patent  until 
I  obtained.  Write  for  Inventor*’ Guide. 


ORTABIE  GRINDING  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  give  wtUfacUoti  or  money  re¬ 
funded,  CHARLES  RAKSTNER  &  C’O., 
30‘j  to  South  Cnunl  St.,  Chicago. 


NATURES  INCUBATOR 

Best  known  for  hatching 
chick*.  Its  principle  In  junt 
like  a  hen  witting  on  a  new 
full  of  egg*.  Chick* con  be 
raised  in  1 1  at  Sort’,  eta.  per 
lb.,  and  sold  for  X) to 38 eta. 
per  Ih.  A  tine  cbnnco  for 
women  and  boy*  to  make 

_  n  _ _ _  _  money.  Seud  for  circular 

Addresi”Nj*ture*  lncnbntor  Co.,  Qulucy.  Ilk 


P2I0E  01JL7  $10.00 


V 


£/vr  Rv-  h  qj£ 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  1874. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  26,  1885. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
31.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  tbe  year  1835,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


Itotf*  from  the  Sural'*  W.U.l.  J#rm 

FEEDING  LAMBS. 

PEED  A  LITTLE  GRAIN  DAILY, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  ewes,  when  raised;  and  as  soon 
as  brought  home,  wheD  purchased.  No  mat¬ 
ter  bow  early  this  may  be,  or  how  good  the 
pasture,  a  little  extra  feed  in  the  shape  of 
corn,  oil  meal  and  bran,  will  keep  up  a 
growth  and  thrift,  that,  with  the  increase  in 
fleece  produced,  will  pay  well  for  ail  the  food 
consumed.  The  practice  will,  at  the  same 
time  accustom  the  lambs  to  the  presence  of 
the  feeder,  making  them  tame,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  get  them  used  to  the  dry 
food  so  they  will  not  so  much  mind  the 
change  when  taken  from  the  pasture  to  the 
barns.  For  convenience  in  feeding,  troughs 
should  be  provided;  they  can  be  made  of 
boards  of  auy  convenient  length  and  eight 
inches  wide  nailed  together,  and  to  V-shaped 
end  pieces.  They  are  to  be  supported  on  legs 
made  of  l^inch  planks  10  luches  wide  ami  10 
inches  long,  having  notches  cat  m  the  upper 
edge  into  which  the  troughs  ure  to  be  nailed.  A 
trough  16  feet  long,  if  placed  where  the  lambs 
can  eat  from  either  side,  will  afford  room  for 
feeding  25  A  good  food  is  made  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  corn,  one  part  of  oil  meal  and 
four  parts  of  bran,  by  measure;  one  hushel  of 
this  to  100  lambs  is  a  fair  ration  while  at  grass. 
They  should  be  fed  bat  once  a  day,  and  the 
best  time  is  jast  at  night,  or  after  a  day’9 
run  in  the  pasture;  but  whatever  time  is  se 
lected  as  “feeding  time,"  it  should  not  be 
changed,  but  should  remain  the  same,  day 
after  day,  otherwise,  not  knowing  when  to 
expect  their  food,  they  will  be  conf«ntly 
watching,  iustead  of  grazing  as  they  should. 

HOUSING  LAMBS  DURING  STORMS, 

In  the  Fall,  pays  well  for  the  little  trouble; 
cold  weather,  or  even  cold  winds,  do  them 
but  little  harm  so  long  as  they  have  dry  coats; 
but  a  cold  rain,  or  even  a  heavy  shower,  wets 
them  to  the  skin  aDd  saturates  their  wool, 
and  with  the  heavy  fleeces  which  they  have 
at  this  seasou,  several  days  elapse  before  they 
become  dried;  meanwhile,  with  their  wet 
shirts,  every  cold  wind  affects  them,  and 
they  take  cold,  run  at  tbe  nose  and  eyes  and 
are  almost  certain  to  lose  flesh.  It  is  also  a 
good  plan  to  house  them  at  night,  as  soou  as 
the  nights  are  uniformly  cold  aud  heavy  frosts 
cover  everything  in  the  morniug.  This  is 
but  little  trouble,  aud  if  tho  feeding  hour  has 
been  fixed  at  night,  by  transferring  the 
troughs  to  the  stables  or  barns,  oue  or  two 
nights  feeding  in  these  quarters  will  make 
them  only  too  ready  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  chance. 

PUTTING  LAMBS  INTO  WINTER-QUARTERS 
should  not  be  delayed  too  long  After  a  few 
severe  frosts,  the  grass  loses  its  nutritive 
value  largely  and,  although  with  a  little  in 
crease  iu  tbe  grain  the  iambs  may  be  lert  at 
pasture  until  the  ground  freezes  up  without 
much,  if  any,  loss  of  flesh,  yet  the  danger  of 
being  caught  in  storms  is  increased,  the  grass 
is  eaten  too  close  for  the  good  of  the  pasture, 
and  tho  lambs  do  not  make  as  much  growth 
as  Is  desirable.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  put 
them  permanently  into  their  winter  quarters 
as  soon  as  the  nights  become  so  cold  that  the 
grass  is  frozen  so  solid  as  to  be  broken  when 
trodden  on  by  stock  or  men.  In  Western 
New  York  this  is  not  far  from  the  middle  of 
November  in  average  years. 

TO  INQUIRING  FRIENDS. 

A  good  friend  at  Orient,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to 
know  if  a  covered  pen  on  the  south  side  of  a 


barn  can,  by  sheeting  it  with  tarred  paper 
and  matched  boards,  be  made  warm  enough 
for  sheep.  It  could  be  easily  if  standing  on  a 
good  wall  or  if  tbe  soil  be  so  banked  against 
tbe  sides  as  to  make  it  tight.  The  tarred  pa¬ 
per  should  bB  put  inside  tbe  weather  boarding 
with  the  edges  lapped  so  as  to  be  air-tight. 
On  the  paper  should  be  nailed  inch  strips  so 
as  to  hold  the  matched  boarding  away  from 
it  so  as  to  leave  a  dead  air  space  of  one  inch; 
if  well  done  this  should  keep  tbe  cold  out. 
The  place  should  also  be  made  tight  overhead 
and  should  be  furnished  with  ventilators,  so 
that  by  opening  and  closing  these  more  or 
less,  the  temperature  can  be  controlled. 


This  and  another  friend  ask  if  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  shearing  of  store  sheep  particularly 
ewes.  Where  sheep  are  kept  as  stores otily, 
and  only  moderately  fed,  we  would  not 
recommend  winter  shearing  either  of  ewes  or 
wethers.  It  is  only  when  feeding  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  rich  foods,  especially  those  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogenous  matters,  thus  stimulating  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  as  well  as  of  meat,  that  we 
advocate  this  method  of  shearing.  Of  course, 
sheep  that  are  shorn  must  have  much  warmer 
quarters  and  more  and  richer  food  than  those 
unshorn,  but,  as  we  have  said,  w  here  the  sheep 
are  properly  cared  for,  it  pays. 


Another  asks  what  do  we  do  with  our  males 
daring  Winter.  Wnen  housing  our  sheep  we 
put  the  rams  all  together  in  a  pen  by  them 
selves,  being  Shropshires,  Hampsblres  or 
South  Downs,  they  have  no  horns  in  the  way 
or  with  which  to  annoy  or  injure  each  other. 
They  do  not  have  enough  room  to  light,  and 
we  feed  high  enough  so  they  will  come 
through  the  Winter  in  good  order;  in  fact, 
quite  fat.  They  are  shorn  too. 


Some  three  or  four  ask  if  they  can  afford  to 
pay  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel  for  carrots  as  a 
food  for  sheep,  and.  if  so,  how  many  should 
be  fed  per  day.  Fifteen  cents  per  bushel  is 
$5.00  per  ton,  and  18  cents  per  bushel  is  $G.OO 
per  ton,  aud  as  a  principal  article  of  food,  In 
competition  with  grams  at  present  prices,  we 
think  one  can  not  afford  to  bay  them.  But  as 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  raise  winter 
lambs  without  succulent  food,  and  as  even 
fattening  sheep  do  much  better  with  one  or 
two  feeds  of  such  food  each  week,  we  should 
say  pay  that  price  for  euough  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  feed  any  sheep  on 
dry  food  and  grain  alone,  if  Ted  high,  over  90 
days;  but  wuh  not  more  than  two  feeds  of 
green  food  per  week,  the  feeding  can  be  con 
turned  to  almost  any  length,  and  thesheep  will 
do  better,  even  while  they  are  fed.  While  we 
would  advise  buying  a  few  at  the  prices 
named,  we  would  urge  every  sheep  feeder  to 
prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  and,  next  bummer, 
put  in  and  grow  an  abundance,  not  of  carrots, 
but  of  mangels  and  turnips.  There  is  not  the 
least  trouble,  with  the  preper  preparation  of 
ground  and  culture,  iu  raising  mangels  and 
putting  them  in  the  cellar  or  pit  at  rot  more 
than  five  or  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  this 
price  they  are  a  very  cheap  food. 


JOTTINGS. 

We  have  had  the  worst  Fall  for  closing  up 
the  worn  for  many  years.  It  has  rained  in¬ 
cessantly  and  the  carting  off  of  apples  has  cut 
up  tho  roads  uutil  they  are  almost  impassable, 
aud  then  the  ground  is  so  tilled  with  water 
that  a  team  could  not  haul  halt  a  load  of  corn 
or  corn-stalks. 

So  much  rain  has  also  greatly  damaged  the 
cornstalks.  Whereas  they  are  usually  worth 
two-thirds  as  much  as  the  best  Timothy  hay 
and  half  as  much  as  -lover,  this  year  they  are 
not  worth  more  than  75  per  cent  of  this 
estimate  and  are  hard  to  save  in  stack  or  mow. 


Dainj  £)usharu)ni. 


SALT  AND  SALTING  BUTTER. -NO.  2. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

Must  be  free  from  mechanical  impurities; 
causes  of  these;  improper  handling  and 
storing  of  salt;  an  absorbent  of  taints  and 
odors. 

S\alt  for  dairy  purposes  should  not  only  be 
free  from  deleterious  substances,  and  be  of 
fine  and  even  grain  and  easily  dissolved;  but 
it  should  also  be  free  from  all  mechanical 
imparities,  such  as  black  specks,  which  are 
quite  common  In  some,  at  least,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  salts,  and  pan-scales  or  lime  flakes, 
generally  found  in  some  of  the  foreign  makes 
of  salt.  It  should  be  clean  as  well  as  pure. 
Tbe  impurities  in  the  brines  from  which 
different  kinds  of  salt  are  made  may  be  about 
tbe  same  in  kind;  but  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  proportions  and  quantities  of  the 
foreign  ingredients,  and  a  still  wider  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  processes  and  degrees  of  skill  used 
in  manufacturing  salt,  purifying  it,  and 
securing  tbe  best  possible  condition  of  the 
product  for  use  in  so  common  yet  delicate 
and  delicious  an  article  as  butter— one  so  de¬ 
pendent  for  fine  flavor  on  the  quality  of  the 
salt,  on  skillful  manipulation,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  delicious  flavoring  oils,  and  on  almost 
every  condition  observed  In  Its  manufacture, 
from  the  drawing  of  the  milk  from  the  cow’s 
udder  to  the  last  touch  in  preparing  the  pro 
duct  for  market— aye,  •mdon  the  conditions 
under  w  hicb  it  is  kept  after  the  manufacturer 
has  given  it  the  last  finishing  stroke. 

Mechanical  impurities  are  often  introduced 
into  salt  by  careless  handling.  Dust  and  dirt 
will  penetrate  a  sack  thrown  down  and  tum¬ 
bled  carelessly  over  a  dirty  floor  or  passage¬ 
way,  and  jolting  ov  r  a  rough  road  for  miles 
in  a  lumber  wagon  box  that  is  not  strictly 
clqaD,  may  pound  Girt  through  tbe  sack  and 
injure,  if  not  absolutely  spoil,  the  salt'  for 
dairy  purposes.  Indeed,  I  consider  any  salt 
spoiled  that  contains  these  mechanical  im¬ 
purities,  from  whatever  source  they  may 
come.  An  instance  was  lately  pointed  out  to 
me  where  a  fa  rmer  bought  a  sack  of  the  best 
dairy  salt  made,  but  when  he  got  home  with 
it  his  good  wife  found  it  so  full  of  black  specks 
that  they  could  not  use  it.  “But,”  said  she. 
“they  had  drawn  coal  in  the  wagon  box,  and 
it  was  coal  dust  that  worked  through  the  sack 
aud  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  the  salt  out 
of  the  bag  without  the  dust  on  the  surface 
mixing  all  through  it.”  Haudling  and  shak¬ 
ing  up  tbe  bag  have  the  same  effect  at  every 
move.  Much  salt,  no  doubt,  is  spoiled  in  this 
way,  and  the  manufacturer  is  accused  of  send¬ 
ing  out  dirty  salt. 

Another  source  of  injury  to  salt  is  the  stor¬ 
ing  or  transporting  of  it  in  conjunction  with 
articles  of  a  malodorous  character — such  as 
codfish,  kerosene,  etc. 

Salt  is  very  sensitive  to  all  kinds  of  odors, 
and  readily  absorbs  them  when  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  Witness  the  lady’s  borile  of  “smelling 
salts,”  which  is  salt  impregnated  with  am¬ 
monia,  because  itso  effectually  retains  the  pun¬ 
gent  smell  for  convenient  use.  Fttis,  of  w  hich 
pomades  and  ointments  are  made,  are  ready 
absorbents  of  odors,  and  the  modern  dairy¬ 
man  has  learned — at  least  he  has  been  often 
enough  taught— that  he  must  manufacture 
and  keep  his  butter  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
foul  odors.  But  he  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
taught  that  the  salt  be  uses  in  batter  may  be 
highly  charged  with  these  same  objectionable 
odors.  Let  him,  in  future,  look  well  to  this 
source  of  taint,  and  not  only  see  that  his  salt 
is  pure  and  sweet  when  he  buys  it,  but  keep 
it  in  such  a  way  chat  it  will  remain  dry,  pure, 
and  sweet.  If  he  does,  he  will  not  hear  com¬ 


plaints  about  “fishy  flavors,"  unknown 
taints  which  puzzle  the  expefJSiif'cut  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  which  cannot  be  dented.  Meet  dealers 
handle  aud  store  salt  in  a  reprehensible  man¬ 
ner.  They  toss  and  tumble  it  about  as  if  it 
were  of  no  consequence,  and  often  store  it  in 
damp,  moldy,  musty  smelling  places,  that 
cannot  fail  to  destroy  its  delicate  sweetness, 
aDd  put  it  in  a  condition  to  pack  hard,  and 
give  the  dairyman  needless  annoyance  and 
work  to  break  it  up  when  he  uses  it. 

- *♦« - 

A  GOOD  COW  W1THQUT  A  PEDIGREE. 

Our  friend.  Frank  Fogle,  of  Sc.  Joe,  Mo., 
has  a  common  bred  cow  that  deserves  Dotice. 
On  a  diet  of  millet  hay,  with  a  daily  feed  of 
bran  and  ground  wheat  screenings  made  into 
a  mash,  she  makes  on  an  average  lots  pounds 
of  well-worked,  salted  butter  weekly.  Such 
cows  are  not  common,  even  among  those  with 
very  long  pedigrees. 


With  this  I  send  greeting  to  f-j  Editors  of 
the  Rural  and  all  their  helpers,  and.wish  them 
one  and  all,  a  Merry  Caristmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year;  and  this  salutation  I  also  extend 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural,  including  the 
little  ones  over  at  Uncle  Mark’s.  May  Santa 
Claus  visit  them  all,  and  fill  their  stockings 
to  overflowing  with  just  such  things  as  will 
gladden  their  hearts  and  make  life  the  better 
worth  living. 

*  *  * 

This  is  peculiarly  the  season  for  thoughtful¬ 
ness;  and  I  have  just  been  thinking  how 
much  I,  in  common  with  all  Jthe  readers  of 
the  Rural,  am  indebted  to  the  Editors  for 
their  faithful  and  fruitful  labors  during  the 
past  year,  which  have  been  so  useful  to  all, 
youog  and  old  alike.  An  agricultural  paper 
can  only  be  made  useful  by  unremitting  at¬ 
tention  to  all  its  details,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
nice  discrimination  and  a  sound  and  impartial 
judgment  Briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
owe  the  Editors  something  more  than  thanks, 
grateful  as  these  ate  to  the  man  who  feels 
that  he  has  performed  his  duty.  In  addition 
to  all  the  good  things  that  appear  weekly  in 
the  Rural,  the  Editors  offer  subscribers 
many  valuable  presents  as  the  end  of  the  year 
comes  roupd.  Suppose  we,  in  return,  make 
them  a  present,  which  we  can  well  afford  to, 
as  they  give  us  much  more  than  we  pay  for. 
Many  of  ns  might  give  them  so  muon  of  oar 
time  as  would  secure  them  at  least  one  new 
subscriber,  which  would  make  us  happy,  and 
them  too. 

♦  *  * 

Speaking  of  presents  “reminds  me”  Johnny 
Preston  lives  up  in  the  Greeu  Mountains  in 
Vermont.  Three  years  ago  Johnny’s  father 
gave  him  a  line  young  colt,  which,  by  careful 
handling,  has  developed  into  a  handsome  and 
fleet  animal.  Johnny  now  wants  a  new  buggy, 
and  thinks  he  eau  get  the  one  offered  by  the 
Rural,  aud  says  he  is  going  to  try  for  it,  any 
how.  This  is  a  good  example  for  other  boys 
to  follow.  I  wish  him  success,  and  all  the 
other  boys  like-minded, 

*  *  * 

I  have  thought  of  another  way:  If  you 
have  no  time  to  cauvass  for  subscribers,  some 
of  you,  doubtless  have  a  cousin,  au  uncle  or  a 
friend  to  whom  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 
Rural  would  be  a  very  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas  or  New  Year’s  present.  Send  it  to  him. 
Whoever  gets  it  once  will  be  quite  sure  to 
keep  on  taking  it.  I  have  tried  this  way,  and 
it  acts  admirably. 

*  *  * 

A  very  bo  autiful  climber  for  a  warm  green 
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house  or  a  conservatory  is  Allamanda  Hen- 
dersonii.  I  have  in  mind  a  plant  of  it  that 
well  deserves  to  be  called  perpetual  bloomer, 
for  it  has  not  been  out  of  flower  for  a  day 
during  the  past  four  years.  It  has  not  only 
bloomed  continuously,  but  profusely.  Its 
large  golden  flowers  are  not  fragrant,  but 
they  are  strikingly  beautiful.  It  makes  a 
good  winter  blooming  plant  grown  in  a  large 
pot;  but  to  have  it  at  its  best  it  must  be 
turned  into  a  border.  If  the  old  flowering 
wood  be  retained,  and  the  long,  new  growth 
shortened  in  at  least  twice  a  year,  I  do  not 
see  why  it  will  not  go  on  blooming  a  dozen 
years;  for  the  plant  seems  to  be  perpetually 
active  when  grown  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  Begonia 
venusta,  as  it  grows  freely  witLi  less  beat,  and 
it  is  a  much  cleaner  plant.  It  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings. 

*  *  * 

Oxalis  vers!eolor  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty 
little  flowering  plant  for  the  holidays.  It 
may  be  had  in  flower  at  this  time,  by  not 
planting  the  bulbs  till  the  middle  or  last  of 
October.  The  plants  will  grow  stouter  and 
flower  stronger  by  being  left  out  of-doors  till 
there  is  danger  of  freezing.  The  bulbs  are 
small  and  should  be  planted  close  together.  I 
place  the  bulos  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and 
fill  out  the  pot,  whatever  its  size  may  be. 
Planted  at  intervals  of  a  week  to  10  days, 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly  all  Winter 
I  shall  make  my  last  planting  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  flower  opens  only  when  the  sun  is 
out;  but  it  is  pretty,  open  or  closed. 

*  *  * 

I  am  getting  to  like  Alyssum,  “Tom 
Thumb,”  so  much  that  I  have  nearly  given 
up  the  old  kind.  It  is  decidedly  better  as  a 
pot  plant,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  good  for  cut 
flowers.  I  find  that  too  much  dryness  at  the 
roots  is  apt  to  throw  it  out  of  bloom.  In  that 
case  I  shave  it  off  close  (cut  it  in)  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  it  soon  renews  itself.  In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  make  a  new  plant  out  of  an 
old  one. 

*  *  * 

We  should  find  much  more  system  and  or¬ 
der  in  the  field  and  in  the  garden  if  more 
thought  was  given  to  the  subject  duriog  the 
Winter.  Thinking  and  planing  are  too  gen¬ 
erally  put  off  till  it  fs  time  to  act.  It  should 
bd  evident  to  the  average  mind  that  fore 
thought  and  system  are  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  successful  farming  an< 
garden.^  There  should  be  method  in 
our  doings.  It  not  only  lightens  labor,  bui 
goes  far  toward  in'" ring  success.  Look  ahead 
and  anticipate  every  work  to  be  done,  I  have 
found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  map  of 
the  farm  drawn  to  a  scale,  with  every  lot 
accurately  iined,  and  all  the  trees  in  the  or¬ 
chard  numbered  and  named.  With  such  a 
map  before  one,  he  can  sit  by  a  warm  stove 
in  the  Winter  and  lay  out  his  work  for  next 
Summer,  and  thus  avoid  most  of  the  hurry 
and  worry  incident  to  the  common  slip  shod 
way  of  putting  off  thinking  about  plans  till  it 
is  time  to  execute  them .  It  is  very  much  as 
if  a  man  shou'd  undertake  to  build  a  costly 
and  convenient  dwelling  without  a  plan. 
These  are  merely  brief  hints,  which  the 
reader  can  work  out  and  amplify  to  suit  his 
own  case. 

*  *  * 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  of  plants  in  rooms  is  the  dry  air. 
This  used  to  be  much  less  when  wood-burning 
stoves  were  in  common  use.  We  could  at 
that  time  grow  certain  kiuds  of  plants  in 
rooms  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  which 
now  prove  to  be  utter  failures.  The  best  plan 
that  I  have  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty  is  a 
table  the  size  of  the  wiodow,  with  strips 
three  inches  wide  nailed  on  the  edge  of  the  top, 
and  lined  with  zinc.  The  top  of  the  table  is 
filled  up  with  clean  sand,  which  catches  the 
drip  when  the  plants  are  watered,  and  is 
always  wet  enough  to  yield  a  certain  amount 
of  evaporation,  which  diffuses  itself  among 
the  plants,  and  goes  far  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  Besides,  the  floor  of  the  room  is 
never  soiled.  I  will  prepare  a  plan  of  such  a 
table,  drawn  toa  scale,  if  the  editors  will  have 
it  engraved.  [Send  drawing;  we  will  be  glad 
to  present  it.  Eds.]  It  would  be  useful  to  our 
country  cousins  as  well  as  others.  Being  an  old 
grower  of  plants  in  rooms,  I  am  often  amused 
when  I  see  the  kinds  of  plants  frequently  re¬ 
commended  by  Borne  of  the  professional 
florists.  They  sometimes,  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions,  go  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

*  *  * 

I  believe  in  making  home  cheerful  at  all 
times,  but  especially  during  the  holidays, 
which,  for  the  children’s  sake  at  least,  I  would 
make  the  gladdest  time  of  the  whole  year. 
The  weather  may  or  may  not  be  gloomy  with¬ 
out,  let  it  be  your  task  to  make  everything 
cheerful  within.  That  yon  live  ‘way  back” 
in  the  country  is  no  reason  at  all  why  you 
should  not  indulge  good  taste  in  ornament¬ 
ing  the  “best  room.”  As  far  as  they  can  do 
so,  let  the  little  ones  help  you.  You  will  often 


get  a  good  hint  from  them,  and  the  sparkle  in 
their  bright  eyes  will  be  something  to  remem¬ 
ber.  Those  of  you  who  live  near  woodlands 
can  always  get  an  abundance  of  autumn 
leaves,  ground  ivy,  club  mosses,  etc.,  to  orna 
ment  the  mirror,  picture  frames,  doorways, 
etc.,  and  pretty  leaves  can  often  be  gathered 
in  the  orchard,  in  the  garden,  and  by  the 
roadside;  and  these,  being  sewed  together, 
make  very  pretty  festoons.  For  a  Christmas 
tree,  almost  any  small  evergreen  will  do,  ex¬ 
cept  a  pine.  There  are  few  better  than  a 
small  Red  Cedar  or  thetop’of  a  large  one.  The 
tree  can  be  ornamented  with  presents  for  the 
children,  mottoes,  bits  of  colored  paper  rolled 
into  balls,  and  anything  else  suggested  by 
good  taste.  Your  decorations  and  your  tree 
will  not  equal  those  of  the  metropolitan  in 
costliness,  but  they  may  excel  them  in  simple 
good  taste,  and  afford  you  a  purer  and  less 
selfish  pleasure.  hokticola. 
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EXPERIENCE  ON  A  RUN  DOWN  FARM. 

A  well  conditioned  farm  generally  a  prefer¬ 
able  investment;  cheaper  to  buy  improve- 
ments  than  to  make  them  ;  when  a  run-down 
farm  might  be  the.  better  investment;  poetry 
and  prose  of  farming. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

From  ray  experience  would  I  recommend 
others  to  purchase  a  run  down  farm?  In  re¬ 
plying,  I  must  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  if  you  have  from  $10,000  to  $15  000 
in  cash  with  which  to  buy  a  farm,  and  can 
find  location,  soil,  buildings  and  grounds  that 
suit  you  as  they  now  stand,  and  they  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  I  would  advise 
you  to  buy  such  a  place  in  preference  to  one 
that  is  run  down,  though  the  latter  may  be 
bought  for  very  ranch  less  money.  As  arule, 
improvements  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than 
they*  can  be  made.  A  farm  that  is  well 
drained  and  fertile,  and  which  bag  been  kept 
in  good  heart;  while  the  house,  barn3  and 
fences  arc  in  good  repair,  and  the  wells,  cis¬ 
terns,  and  other  conveniences  near  at  hand 
and  ready  for  immediate  use,  cannot  usually 
be  sold  for  its  real  value,  for  the  reason  that 
on  such  a  place  much  money  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  that  is  not  visible  to  the  observer,  or  appre¬ 
ciated.  A  thousand  doliars  may  have  been 
spent  on  a  farm  for  drainage,  and  yet  not  ond 
purchaser  in  a  hundred  would  take  this  mat] 
ter  fully  into  account.  For  this  reason,  and 
the  further  inducement  of  sacred  associations 
connected  with  the  homestead  that  has  been 
in  the  family  for  several  generations,  lam 
heartily  in  favor  of  buying  a  farm  with  the 
intention  of  makiDg  it  the  home  not  ouly  of 
the  purchaser,  but  of  bis  children,  and  grand¬ 
children,  •ami  greatgrandchildren  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  to  come.  This  idea  is  so  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  our  Eugiish  cousins  that  their 
estates  are  entailed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
sold,  but  must  be  continually  owned  by  the 
family.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  oaks 
and  maples  that  you  are  planting,  aod  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  you  are  making  are  to 
benefit  your  family  for  ages  to  come,  and 
that  the  band  of  the  ruthless  destroyer  will 
not  tear  down  that  which  you  have  built  up. 
[Yet  the  entailment  of  real  estate  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  usually  considered 
one  of  the  abuses  that  are  crying  aloud  for 
reform.  Like  its  allied  evil,  primogeniture, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  its  day  is  nearly 
over.  Why  shouldn’t  the  folly  and  sins  of  the 
children  entail  the  same  disasters  with  regard 
to  landed  property  as  with  regard  to  other 
property  transmitted  from  shrewder  and  more 
acquisitive  ancestors? — Eds.] 

On  the  other  band,  if  you  have  but  little 
ready  cash  and  desire  to  get  a  larger  farm 
with  less  expenditure  of  capital,  and  can  find 
soil  and  location  that  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
price  is  low  enough  to  correspond  with  the 
dilapadated  condition  of  the  place,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  such  an  investment.  In  such  a 
purchase,  this  consolation  can  be  offered: — 
There  are  few  farm  homes,  buildings  and 
grounds  which  are  arranged  to  suit  critical 
tastes;  therefore  if  you  are  original  in  your 
views  of  landscape  gardening,  or  of  rural 
architecture,  you  will  be  inclined  to  make 
many  changes,  although  you  buy  a  place  that 
is  in  good  condition  on  your  arrival.  Consid¬ 
ering  this  point,  yon  might  as  well  make  your 
changes  in  a  dwelling  that  requires  repairs  as 
to  make  them  on  one  that  is  already  in  good 
condition.  These  remarks  apply  also  with  re¬ 
gard  t.o  the  grounds.  A  landscape  gardener 
would  prefer  no  plan  tiug  on  the  home  grounds, 
but  simply  an  opeu  field,  rather  than  planting 
without  system,  merely  Ailing  up  space  as  is 
usually  done  in  many  of  our  country  homes. 
There  is  a  pleasure  In  having  made  a  borne 
attractive  by  your  own  personal  efforts.  If 
you  purchase  a  piece  already  improved,  you 
are  enjoying  what  has  been  accomplished  by 


others.  If  you  purchase  that  which  has  not 
been  improved,  and  by  your  own  attention 
and  taste  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty,  you  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  its  charms  for  having 
wrought  them  by  your  own  skill  and  industry. 
We  are  also,  as  individuals,  differently  con¬ 
stituted,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  oue 
individual  to  lay  out  and  perfect  a  rural  home 
that  would  entirely  please  another.  I  have 
known  people  who  have  bought  rural  homes 
that  appeared  to  be  desirable  and  complete  in 
their  surroundings,  aud  yet,  after  a  few  years, 
one  change  would  follow  another  until  the 
most  marked  transformation  had  been  made, 
and  much  money  expended.  Thus  there  is  a 
fascination  about  the  purchase  and  occupation 
of  aruu  down  farm. 

When  I  left  the  city,  if  I  had  been  given  my 
choice  between  a  farm  in  perfect  order  and 
one  that  had  been  run  down,  it  seems  to  me 
now  that  I  would  have  choseu  the  run  down 
farm,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  and  yet  much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  affair  has  worn  off  with 
actual  experience.  As  we  sit  and  dream  in 
our  pleasant  office  of  removing  stumps  and 
rocksthat  encumbe.r  an  other  wise  fair  field, 
the  whole  operation  is  done  with  one  vast 
sweep;  but  in  practice  we  may  dig  and  sweat 
and  pry  at  one  stump  for  days  at  a  tin  e. 
Those  huge  holders,  that  have  held  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  through  so  many  ages,  are 
loath  to  move  without  a  hearty  tussle.  Yon¬ 
der  marshy  field  may  be  drained  in  imagina¬ 
tion  in  a  winking  of  an  eye,  and  yet  in  prac¬ 
tice  how  many  shovels  of  earth,  how  many 
bard  pickings  at  the  flinty  soil,  how  many 
back  aches,  thumps  and  bruises,  how  much 
mud  clinging  to  soggy  boots  and  clothes  ere 
the  job  is  finished  1 

In  theory  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  clear 
a  field  of  Quack  Grass,  thistles,  or  other  pesti¬ 
lent  weeds.  When  you  start  a  big  plow  and 
turn  the  Quack  Grass  far  out  of  sight,  you 
congratulate  yourself  on  haviug  given  it  a 
severe  blow;  but  when  you  find  the  vigorous 
blades  pushing  up  freely  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  you  conclude  there  is  much  yet  to 
accomplish.  Day  after  day,  month  after 
month  you  cultivate  this  Held,  aud  still  the 
Quack  Grass  does  not  yield.  You  cannot 
plow  again  at  once — the  sod  already  turned 
over  has  not  rotted.  You  rake  off  the  dis¬ 
turbed  roots  and  burn  them  aud  continue  to 
cultivate  as  before.  As  Winter  approaches, 
you  again  plow  the  field  and  leave  the  roots 
exposed  to  the  frosts  all  Winter.  Another 
year,  if  you  continue  the  battle,  you  may  be 
victorious.  With  Canada  Thistles  the  warfare 
is  often  more  severe,  and  yet  in  theory  it 
would  not  seem  difficult,  to  destroy  a  growing 
plant  in  open  fields  where  the  plows  and  cul¬ 
tivators  have  full  sweep.  I  offer  these  re¬ 
marks  in  the  way  of  caution  to  those  who 
may  have  theories  about  improving  a  run¬ 
down  farm  with  small  expenditure  of  labor 
or  capital.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the 
work  when  well  done,  but  the  enterprise 
should  be  undertaken  with  due  consideration 
of  tbe  hardships  to  be  encountered. 

Monroe  Co,,  N.  Y. 


COMET  AND  KLEFFER  PEARS. 


The  Comet  a  splendid  humbug!  Profit  not 
quality  the  criterion  of  merit!  Its  looks  sell 
the  KieJI'er.  Excellent  for  stocks.  Both 
profitable! 

The  Rural  New-Yoiikkr  has  improved 
much  of  late  years,  and  is  now,  in  connection 
with  its  experimental  farms,  fully  up  in 
value  to  any  agricultural  publication  in  the 
United  States.  The  circulation  has,  or  should 
have,  increased  very  much,  andas  its  readers 
increase,  aud  place  confidence  in  its  teaching, 
its  responsibility  as  an  adviser  of  what  to 
plant  and  wbat  to  cut  down,  will  increase. 
The  Rural’s  circulation,  no  doubt,  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  among  the  producers  and 
among  tbe  growers  of  fruits,  etc.,  rather  than 
among  the  over  fastidious  consumers.  I  notice 
in  a  late  number  two  severe  strictures  as  to 
the  value  of  two  varieties  of  pears  in  which 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  planting  and 
growing  the  fruit  for  market — the  Comet  in 
one  paragraph,  and  the  Kietfer  in  another. 

The  Comet  Pear  a  humbug!  If  so  it  is  a 
splendid  one,  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw  in  the 
shape  of  a  pear,  ami  if  so  I  am  getting  bum- 
bugged  to  the  extent  of  an  orchard  of  at  least 
25  acres,  closely  planted  for  fruiting.  The 
quality  is  good  for  au  early  summer  pear- 
good  enough  for  a  market  pear.  Any  variety 
of  pear  that  grows  strong  and  vigorous,  bears 
good,  annual  crops  of  fruit  that  sells,  as  the 
Comet  has  done  from  year  to  year, at  from  $4 
to  $8  per  bushel,  is  no  humbug.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  friend  T.  T.  Lyon  hits  as  wide  of 
the  mark  in  speaking  of  the  quality  of  the 
Comet  as  he  did  in  stating  that  it  ripens  with *  1 
the  Sterling,  as  the  latter  will  form  a  good 


succession,  ripening  after  the  Comet  is 
marketed. 

1  have  nothing  to  take  back,  no  apologies 
to  offer  for  any  praise  I  ever  gave  to  the 
Kieffer.  It  newer  did  better  then  it  has  done 
the  past  season.  1  marketed  the  fruit  by  the 
wagon  load  at  prices  averaging  $3  to  $3  per 
bushel,  it  did  not  concern  me  what  was 
done  with  the  pears,  whether  they  were  sold 
for  their  good  looks,  or  good  quality.  I  have 
planted  over  100  acres  of  tbe  Kieffer  in  or¬ 
chard  form,  the  trees  closely  planted,  not 
averaging  over  12  by  20  feet  apart.  Twenty- 
five  acres  of  these  I  have  budded  in  part  and 
intend  to  change  into  Comet,  and  a  few  acres 
into  Sterling  and  other  varieties.  I  regard 
the  Kieffer  as  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  rebud  or  graft  other  varieties.  If  1  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Rural,  I  would  have 
planted  not  over  six  trees  of  Kieffer,  and 
would  now  cut  them  down;  bub  instead  of 
cutting  down  one  tree,  I  would  rather  plant 
100  more,  and  I  consider  the  land  now  planted 
Id  Kieffer  worth  double  as  much  as  before.  I 
do  not  know  in  wbat  way  I  could  have  plant¬ 
ed  the  ground  in  any  sort  of  fruit  that  would 
bemore  profitable  in  the  near  future.  I 
marketed  this  year  Bartlett  pears  that  I  had 
kept  late  in  cold  storage,  and  with  them 
windfall  Kieffers,  and  the  latter  sold  at 
higher  prices.  J  s.  collins. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  VICTORIA  AND  SOME  OTHER 
GRAPES. 

The  specimens  of  my  Victoria  grapes,  the 
receipt  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  a  late 
Rural,  were  from  the  same  vines  which  the 
Rural  pronounced  genuine  Victorias  last 
year,  but  this  season  they  ripened  earlier  than 
ever  before,  and  were  very  ripe  when  sent  to 
the  Rural  office  and,  as  you  say,  they  had  a 
peculiar  honeyed  sweetness  which  they  never 
had  before.  This  is  the  first  time  1  ever  had 
them  in  such  perfection,  aud  their  present  ex¬ 
cellence  shows  what  they  will  do  in  a  favor¬ 
able  place  and  season.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
been  in  doubt  myself  about  their  being  Vic¬ 
torias  had  I  not  picked  them  myself — I  think 
this  perfect  ripeness  has  also  misled  the 
Rural.  My  Victoria  was  purchased  from 
Mr.  Miner,  by  me,  and  answers  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  your  description  of  Victoria.  It  is 
the  best  white  Concord  seedling  yet  raised. 
I  think,  and  its  many  good  qualities  will  yet 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  f  >r  market,  etc.  As 
the  vine  becomes  older,  the  bunches  and  berries 
become  larger,  and  of  better  quality.  The 
vine  is  immensely  productive  of  large,  perfect 
bunches,  and  the  berries  are  very  large  with 
few  or  no  small  or  imperfect  ones.  Like  Mar¬ 
thas,  they  ripen  very  evenly.  The  skin  never 
cracks  and  they  never  rot,  and.the  vine  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  healthy. 

1  also  had  the  Carloiti  from  Mr.  Miner, 
but  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  Victoria. 
It  is  a  large  white  grape  of  much  better  q  ml 
ity  than  the  Victoria,  but  it  is  a  very  poor 
grower,  and  the  berries  drop  from  the  bunch 
when  ripe;  this  the  Victorias  do  not  do. 

I  fruited  Poeklington  this  year,  and  with 
me  it  is  a  poor  grower;  the  fruit  is  of  very 
poor  quality  and  drops  from  the  bunch  when 
ripe.  Niagara  grows  well  and  looks  promis¬ 
ing,  but  1  have  not  yet  fruited  it.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  with  me  is  a  failure;  so  is  the  Lady 
Washington.  L,  o.  m.  s. 

Nyack-on  Hudson. 

[The  berries  sent  seemed  to  ns  more  foxy 
than  any  Victorias  we  had  ever  raised. — Eds. 


LyCRETIA  DEWBERRY. 

GEN.  WM.  H.  NOBLE. 

This  fruit  now  comes  to  the  front  as  a  new 
and  wonderful  addition  to  the  blackberry 
family.  Fouud  in  the  wood,  was  it/  This  is 
an  odd  place  to  find  a  fruit  which  rejoices  and 
disports  itself  in  the  opeu  field  aud  on  unshad¬ 
ed  bill-sides.  Dewberries  cover  such  old  pas¬ 
ture  ground  aud  sort  of  waste  places  all  over 
New  England,  and  I  presume  elsewhere  north. 
But  I  have  never  seen  among  them  a  berry 
worth  much  picking,  or  any  but  of  very 
cramped  dimensions.  But  on  the  march  from 
Gettysburg  after  Lee,  soon  after  he  eswped 
across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia,  dewberries 
lined  the  march  of  tbe  1  Hh  corps.  Tiie  soldiers, 
fed  on  pork  and  hard  tack,  so  hungry  for  acids, 
could  hardly  be  kept  from  straggling  to 
pluck  them.  The  berries — larger  and  finer 
than  any  high-bush  blackberries  I  ever 
saw — were  from  au  inch  to  an  inch  aud 
a-half  in  length,  and  a  half  inch  and 
more  in  diameter.  The  flavor  and  sweet¬ 
ness  were,  as  it  seemed  to  any  then  craving 
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fruit,  something  delightful.  I  have  always 
wondered  that  some  enterprising  nurserymen 
had  not,  in  their  uiual  glowing  rhetoric,  in¬ 
vited  the  public  to  try  the  fruit. 

These  dewberries  grew  in  open  meadows  of 
knee-high  grass,  and  filled  the  undergrowth. 
Bushels  could  have  been  picked  within  a 
small  area.  I  have  no  doubt  if  inquiry  was 
made,  that  such  vines  could  be  found  in 
abundaut  localities  in  Virginia.  Year  by 
year  new  and  improved  varieties  would 
doubtless  come  to  the  front,  a3  have  so  many 
of  the  high-bush,  since  the  advent  of  the 
New  Rochelle,  first  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  Mr.  Lawton. 

I  have  told  this  story  of  the  dewberry  be¬ 
fore  in  the  Gardeners’  Monthly.  This  Lucretia 
Dewberry  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  any 
fine  variety  of  the  plants  in  the  market.  I 
write  in  hope  that  Mr.  Saul  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  or  some  euterprising  nurseryman  will 
start  a  small  hunt  for  some  new  improved  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Lucretia. 


THE  CRIMSON  BEAUTY. 

I  have  testimonials  showing  that  this  rasp¬ 
berry  has  stood  where  even  that  old  ironclad, 
the  Turner,  has  been  killed  down  to  the  snow 
ine,  and  plenty  of  them  to  show  its  product- 
iveness  and  fine  qualities.  It  should  have  an¬ 
other  sort  planted  near,  as  the  flowers  are 
largely  pistillate.  a.  m.  purdy. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  ATLANTIC  STRAW¬ 
BERRY. 

Out  of  25  different  kinds  of  strawberries  I 
had  this  year,  the  Atlantic  was  the  nicest  and 
solidest.  It  was  better  than  Sharpless.  I  am 
going  to  set  4,000  or  5,000  Dext  Spring.  My 
soil  is  clay-  I  like  the  Rural  better  than 
any  agricultural  paper  I  have  yet  seen. 

Cayuga  Co,,  N.  Y.  w.  G. 


HINTS. 

To  mal  e  a  cheap,  indestruc table  tag  for 
trees,  use  a  strip  of  sheet  zinc  of  proper  size, 
for  the  name,  and  use  muriatic  acid  and  a 
sharp  stick  for  writing.  Such  a  tag  will  last 
many  years. 

A  very  nice  way  to  keep  tender  plants  from 
being  burned  in  spring  hot-beds  by  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun,  is  to  white-wash  the  glass  on 
the  under  side.  Try  it.  f.  p.  b. 

Havana,  N  Y, 

("Why  use  muriatic  acid  when  common  black 
lead  pencils  will  serve  just  as  well,  if  not 
better?  At  first  the  writing  is  scarcely  dis¬ 
cernible,  but  it  becomes  distinct  in  a  few 
weeks. — Eds  ] 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Early  commercial  fruit  growing  in  Michi¬ 
gan;  a  peach  "craze;''  the  yellows  kills  it 
and  the  orchards;  damage  to  fruit  last 
Winter;  over-production;  the  swindling  tree 
agent;  officers;  shrubs  for  ornamental 
grounds. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Benton  Harbor,  beginning  in  the 
afternoon  of  December  1st.  This  town  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  nearly  opposite  and 
60  miles  distaut  from  Chicago.  St.  Joseph, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river’s  mouth,  was 
the  nucleus  of  commercial  fruit-growing  in 
Michigan,  heginning  more  than  80  years  ago. 
Enterprising  boat  captains  gathered  the 
peaches  from  the  farmers,  carried  (hem  across 
the  lake  to  Chicago  in  barrels  and  dry  goods 
boxes,  and  sold  them  at  fabulous  prices  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  them  on  the 
farms.  The  product  of  one  tree  of  what  was 
termed  “cultivated  peaches,”  brought,  in  the 
Chicago  market,  IS.  This  transaction  re¬ 
ported  by  the  boastful  captain,  set  the  whole 
“Shore”  crazy  to  grow  peaches,  and  St. 
Joseph  early  became  the  fruit  port  of  the 
eastern  shore.  Here  the  first  fruit  meetings 
werp  held,  and  the  whole  country  from  three 
to  five  miles  inland  became  one  vast  peach 
orchard.  Bearing  orch  rds  sold  for 
per  acre,  aud  peach  lands  sold  fast  and  for 
long  prices.  The  farms  were  cut  up  into  five 
and  ten-acre  lots,  and  occupied  by  enthusias 
tic  fruit  growers.  The  first  meeting  of  the- 
State  Society  was  held  at  Beuton  Hnrbor  on 
June  12,  1872,  the  year  following  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  that  time  the  peach  was  Ring  of 
Fruits,  and  all  others  were  supplementary, 
The  yellows  had  made  its  appearance,  but  no 
alarm  was  felt  for  the  orchards.  If  u  tree 
ripened  its  fruit  two  weeks  earlier,  it  was 
considered  a  new  variety,  and  the  buds  were 
scattered  for  propatgaion.  The  disease  thus 


spread  rapidly,  and  five  years  afterwards  the 
orchards  were  all  dead  or  dying,  aud  to  day 
not  a  peach  tree  is  alive  in  all  this  region,  ex¬ 
cept  what  have  been  planted  in  the  last  year 
or  two.  From  growers  of  peaches  the  fruit 
men  soon  became  growers  of  small  fruits,  and 
this  year  more  packages  of  fruit  have  been 
shipped  from  this  port  than  ever  before  in  its 
history, 

The  Berrien  County  Horticultural  Society 
has  among  Its  members  many  staunch  friends 
of  the  State  Society,  and  the  frequent  meet¬ 
ings  at  Benton  Harbor  have  always  been 
heartily  welcomed,  and  this  one  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  The  exhibition  of  winter 
apples  was  never  better.  The  specimens  were 
perfect,  of  excellent  color  and  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  varieties.  The  appearance  of  an  apple 
does  very  little  to  recommend  it  if  it  has  no  fur¬ 
ther  valuable  characteristics. 

The  programme  for  the  meetiDg  was  separ¬ 
ated  into  five  divisious,  viz.:  “Market  Fruit 
Growing,”  “The  Vegetable  Garden,”  “Orna¬ 
mental  Horticulture,”  “Amateur  Fruit  Gar¬ 
dening,"  aud  “Arboriculture  and  Forestry.” 
The  reports  from  delegates  on  the  damage 
to  fruit  trees  emphasized  again  the  fact  that 
location  is  everything  in  fruitgrowing.  While 
the  interior  of  the  State  reported  peach  trees 
almost  entirely  killed,  and  the  tenderer  va¬ 
rieties  of  apple  trees  badly  damaged,  all  the 
Lake  8hore  points  reported  more  or  less 
peaches,  and  the  trees  in  fine  condition  for  the 
oncoming  Winter.  In  favorable  locations  in 
Oceana  County,  a  little  above  the  center  of  the 
State,  on  the  lake,  the  mercury  went  down 
only  to  12  below  zero,  while  in  the  center  and 
east  it  stood  at  29°  below.  In  Oceana  County 
the  tenderer  varieties  of  peaches  bore  a  good 
crop,  while  in  Washtenaw  County  nearly  all 
the  trees  were  killed. 

On  the  important  topic  of  over  production 
members  generally  expressed  the  opinion  that 
more  small  fruits  were  grown  than  could  be 
profitably  sold.  Early  fruits  come  in  com. 
petition  with  those  from  the  South,  and  the 
unusual  yield  of  the  later  varieties  causes  a 
glut  which  demoralizes  prices  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  net  gain  scarcely  pays  for  the 
cost  of  sending  to  market. 

Methods  of  purchasing  nursery  stock 
elicited  a  spirited  discussion.  The  ubiquitous 
agent  has  been  canvassing  the  State,  vending 
his  rare  impossibilities  at  big  figures.  Blight- 
proof  pears  and  curculio-proof  plums  are  the 
attractions.  These  are  reported  as  being  rare 
and  not  in  stock  sufficient  to  be  furnished  in 
quantity,  so  the  ignorant,  unreading  farmer 
grabs  bis  half  dozen  trees  and  pays  his  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  exulting  over  bis  lucky  bargain,  only  in 
subsequent  years  to  find  himself  swindled. 

Wednesday, at  11  o’clock,  officers  wereelected, 
President  Lyon,  Secretary  Garfield  and  Treas¬ 
urer  8,  M.  Pearsall  were  re  elected.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Jr.,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  A.  G.  Gulley,  of  South  Haven,  were  placed 
ou  the  Executive  Board.  The  reports  of  the 
treasurer  showed  the  society  to  have  over 
$1,500  on  hand  and  Invested  in  bonds  and 
securities. 

Secretary  Garfield  read  from  O.  C.  Simons, 
of  Chicago,  a  list  of  12  good  native  shrubs  for 
ornamenting  grounds.  It  comprises  Prickly 
Ash,  Wahoo  (Winged  Elm),  early  wildrose, 
Juneberry,  Shadbusb,  Witch  Hazel.  Red 
Twig  Dogwood.  Snowberry,  Indiau  Currant, 
Sweet  Elder,  High-bush  Cranberry  aud  Sas¬ 
safras.  In  the  discussion  some  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  Elder,  Prickly  Ash  and  Sas¬ 
safras,  as  the  first  two  are  bad  to  sprout  aud 
spread,  while  the  last  soon  becomes  a  tree,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  shrub .  A.  c.  G. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


■Miscellaneous. 


AN  ACQUIREMENT  WORTH  MAKING. 


Study  of  phonography;  its  growing  popular- 
ity  and  importance ;  works  on  the  subject; 
advantages  of  it. 

W  hen  boys  or  girls  living  in  the  quiet, 
happy  country— enviably  happy,  says  old 
Horace,  if  they  but  knew  their  good  fortune — 
when  they  have  passed  in  all  the  branches 
tuught  iu  their  home  school,  and  have  yet 
some  time  for  study  during  the  long  evenings 
of  Winter,  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
them  how  they  can  use  some  of  this  spare 
time  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  in 
the  hope  of  future  advantage,  at  little  present 
cost. 

An  art  that  is  growing  iu  usefulness  every 
day,  as  electricity  begins  to  be  the  motive 
power  of  all  improvement  aud  of  alt  business, 
is  that  of  phonographic  writing,  which  was 
first  somewhat  crudely  invented  iu  1887,  but 
has  been  assiduously  cared  for  by  its  inventor 
ever  since,  uutil  uow  his  method  seems  incap¬ 
able  of  further  betterment,  and  is  all  but 
universal  in  all  English-speaking  countries, 
being  as  legible  to  the  initiated  as  priut,  eveu 


when  written  in  the  briefest  reporting  style, 
which  is  able  to  put  on  paper  every  word  at 
speaking  speed. 

So  necessary  to  all  professed  writers  will  be 
this  art  in  the  near  future,  that  it  should  be 
made  at  once  a  part  of  the  course  of  writing 
practice  in  all  schools,  so  that  the  characters 
may  become  as  familiar  to  the  pupils  when  12 
or  14  as  those  of  the  common  long  hand  are, 
and  so  that  either  can  thereafter  be  used  with 
equal  facility .  This  would  not  rob  the  ordin¬ 
ary  long  hand  of  excellence,  but  would 
increase  it,  especially  in  neatness,  precision 
and  legibility.  All  who  are  early  trained  in 
tracing  phonographic  characters,  become 
incidentally  expert  in  sketching,  owing  to 
having  learned  to  trace  lines  of  definite 
lengths  and  thickness  equally  in  different 
directions.  Long  baud,  practiced  alone,  spoils 
the  hand  for  drawing,  because  its  strokes 
have  all  one  certain  slant,  and  are  over-free 
and  indefinite  as  to  length  and  size. 

There  is  no  need  at  all  of  a  teacher  to  enable 
any  one  to  learn  to  write  or  read  the  Pitman 
stenography:  but,  a3  in  other  studies,  it  is  well 
that  two  or  three  friends  begin  and  go  on  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  they  may  compare  and  crit  icise 
their  writing  and  maintain  a  cheering  emula¬ 
tion.  Their  exercises  can  make  a  weekly 
round  by  mail,  if  the  parties  are  far  apart. 
The  books  needed  by  a  beginner  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  at  Mr.  Pitman's  printing  establishment, 
in  Bath,  Eogland,  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
Teacher  and  Exercises  cost  here  but25centsJ 
and  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  learning  to 
write.  A  "Compend  and  Reader”  for  later 
practice  in  both  reading  and  writing  C03ts  the 
same.  The  “Ma»  ual,”  at  50  cent3,  gives  les¬ 
sons  in  the  abreviations  and  in  the  ingenious 
phrase-forms  which  are  used  by  reporters. 

Learners  of  this  art  become  enthusiastic 
over  its  ingenuity  and  its  usefulness.  Like 
the  maetery  of  a  musical  instrument,  it  requires 
finger  practice  more  than  brain  study.  The 
fingers  can  practice  the  movements  required 
for  a  work  eveu  without  a  pencil,  while  walk¬ 
ing  along  or  sitting  down.  Voice  enunciation 
is  much  improved  by  the  required  practice,  as 
the  sounds  of  each  word  must  be  well  discrim¬ 
inated  without  reference  to  the  spelling.  Com¬ 
mand  of  words  and  knowledge  of  their  uses 
are  greatly  enhanced  by  it.  The  proper  mode 
of  practice  is  to  tak  e  but  one  character  or  one 
word  at  a  time,  give  it  brief  practice,  and  then 
rest,  for  the  memory — the  finger  memory,  es¬ 
pecially — to  secure  it.  These  brief  turns 
should  be  frequent  daily.  The  “Teacher,’’ 
“Reader,”  “Manual,”  and  “Exercises”  are  all 
of  convenient  size  for  carrying  in  a  side  poc 
ket.  This  art  seems  to  specially  invite  the 
attention  of  young  people  in  the  country, 
whose  quiet  and  isolated  lives  give  them  choice 
opportunity  of  practice.  “w.” 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

“FIXING"  a  GROOVED  GRIND  STONE. 

There  is  no  farmer,  perhaps,  who  has  not 
been  annoyed  at  haviug  his  grind  stone  hol¬ 
lowed  by  careless  grinding.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  grind  scythe  blades  and 
certain  tools  without  concaviug  the  stone, 
and  when  in  this  condition  nothing  can  be 
ground  with  satisfaction.  The  simplest  and 
most  effective  way  to  get  such  a  stone  into 
its  proper  shape  is  to  griud  a  dull  spade  upon 
it,  holding  the  spade  flat  and  square  across 
the  stone  at  the  proper  angle  for  grinding 
the  tool.  It  will  surprise  auy  one  to  see  how 
quickly  and  nicely  the  stone  can  be  leveled 
down,  and  when  the  job  is  done  the  spade  is 
sharp.  No  other  implement  about  the  farm 
will  answer  for  this  purpose  so  well  as  the 
spade.  J.  o.  L. 


Appreciative  Words  — Mr.  Charles  A. 
Green,  of  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  in  his  Fruit  Grower, 
speaks  very  kindly  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  its  work.  We  quote  a  portion 
of  it,  while  we  heartily  commend  the  entire 
number  (January)  as  one  that  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  who  care  for  fruit  culture. 

“We  have  thought,”  says  Mr.  Green,  “that 
the  readers  of  the  Fruit  Grower  would  be 
glad  tohearof  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yobker,  who  is  so  well  known  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  that  journal.  He  has 
taken  special  interest  in  fruit  culture,  and 
his  journal  has  done  much  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  the  newer  and  better  fruits.  The 
Rural  Grounds  in  New  Jersey,  which  we 
visited  last  season,  are  a  curiosity  shop  in  the 
way  of  new  aud  rare  fruits.  These  grounds 
are  a  desirable  place  for  experiments,  for  the 
reason  that  tender  varieties,  and  those  with 
tender  constitutions  have  no  opportunity 
there  to  distinguish  themselves.  No  variety 
that  has  proved  hardy  and  vigorous  at  the 


Rural  Grounds  will  be  apt  to  disappoint 
others.  There  is  something  remarkable  re¬ 
garding  the  severity  of  different  locations  on 
plant  growth.  Our  fruit  farm  near  Rochest¬ 
er  is  a  trying  place  for  plants  during  Winter, 
and  plants  are  often  injured  there,  while 
grounds  not  half  a  mile  distant  are  exempt 
from  injury. 

The  Rural  Editor’s  tendency  has  been  to¬ 
ward  the  conservative;  thus  varieties  that  he 
has  recommended  have  proved  worthy  of  re¬ 
commendation.  He  has  spent  considerable 
money  in  illustrations  of  fruits.  I  have  told 
him  frankly  that  I  did  not  think  he  showed 
specimens  as  large  as  they  might  have  been 
shown  ruthfuliy.  The  fact  is,  an  engraving 
of  a  raspberry  or  strawberry  when  printed 
does  not  give  to  the  eye  the  actual  size  it  re¬ 
presents.  A  strawberry  measuring  an  inch 
in  diameter  does  not  appear  to  be  over  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  as  seen  in  the  papers, 
Being  extremely  careful  about  exaggerating, 
Rural  readers  are  never  disappointed  in  the 
specimens  they  secure,  when  compared  wit 
the  illustrations  given.  The  Rural  wai 
among  the  first  to  recommend  the  Cuthbert, 
Shaffer,  Caroline,  Marlboro,  and  other  lead¬ 
ing  raspberries;  the  Manchester,  Sharpless, 
Orescent,  Jewell  and  other  favorite  straw¬ 
berries,  many  of  which  it  took  an  active  part 
in  disseminating  at  an  early  date. 

The  benefit  accruing  to  the  community  by 
being  correctly  informed  about  the  value  of 
a  new  variety  of  fruit,  e&nnot  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  at  a  casual  glance.  For  instance, 
when  the  Cuthbert  was  first  offered,  it  was 
natural  for  the  public  to  hold  back,  hesita¬ 
ting  and  waiting  for  a  thorough  test  of  the 
variety.  Supposing  we  have  to  wait  ten 
years  before  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  test 
can  be  made  of  a  new  fruit,  what  a  loss  is 
there  to  the  community;  a  loss  that  could 
not  be  estimated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  But  in  case  a  prominent  journal, 
well  known  for  its  reliability,  makes  a 
thorough  test  of  the  variety  and  recommends 
it,  a  variety  may  establish  a  reputation  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  and  be  placed  at 
once  in  general  cultivation,  enabling  all  to 
derive  the  benefit,  which  might  otherwise  be 
derived  only  by  a  few. 

A  strong  point  with  the  Rural  tests  is 
that  they  are  entirely  disinterested.  This 
question  of  disinterestedness  ought  not  to 
weigh  so  seriously  as  it  does.  People  should 
have  such  a  reputation  forverucitv  that  their 
recommendation  can  be  accepted  in  all  cases. 
W e  have  many  pomologists  whose  word  would 
be  accepted  though  they  were  interested,  but  it 
is  important  that  tests  be  made  by  disinterested 
parties  in  order  to  convince  the  incredulous. 

While  the  editor  of  the  Rural  is  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  improved  fruits,  he  does  not  permit 
his  enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  I  have  sometimes  sympathized  with 
introducers  of  new  fruits,  who  have  sent  them 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  to  be  tested,  when  the 
report  from  such  testing  has  been  that  the 
variety  was  unworthy  of  further  attention 
by  the  public,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  such  a 
report  could  not  be  received  by  the  introducer 
with  complacency.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  possibly  it  might  have  been  better  to 
have  said  nothing  about  the  variety  submitted, 
thereby  escaping  injury  to  the  feelings  of 
the  originator,  but  on  second  thought  it 
would  seem  that  this  would  not  be  justice  to 
the  public,  and  that  any  attempt  of  the  party 
testing  the  variety  to  withhold  any  facts, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  would  be 
injustice  to  the  public.  Therefore  no  orig¬ 
inator  has  any  business  to  submit  a  variety 
for  testiug,  without  being  willing  to  accept 
the  verdict,  whether  good  or  bad.”  [This  is 
certainly  true. — Eds.  R.  N.  Y.] 

“The  Rural’s  experiments  in  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  corn  and  other  farm  crops,  have 
been  as  noticeable  as  those  with  fruits,  but  we 
have  not  space  to  refer  to  them  at  length.” 

Tree  Planting.— Ben  Perley  Poore,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  New  England  farmers, 
as  reported  in  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
says  that  tree  planting  is  the  most  profitable 
expenditure  that  can  be  made  by  those  who, 
having  acquired  large  wealth  in  cities,  spend 
liberal  shares  of  it  on  farms  in  the  country. 
One  of  the  “solid  men  of  Boston”  who  thus 
farmed  for  pastime,  said  to  a  visiting  friend. 
“Will  you  have  a  glass  of  Alderney  milk  or  a 
glass  of  champagne— they  cost  me  the  same!” 
How  much  better,  says  Mr.  Poore,  it  would 
be  if  these  amateur,  or  rather  fancy  farmers, 
instead  of  paying  thousands  of  dollars  for 
pampered  stock,  or  for  holes  in  the  ground 
where  chopped  corn-stalks  can  mold,  or  for 
horses  that  they  ore  afraid  to  drive,  would 
every  year  plant  more  or  less  forest  trees. 
This  is  what  Washington  did  at  Mount  Ver_ 
non,  and  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  Picker, 
ing  at  Hamilton,  and  Clay  at  Ashland,  and 
Webster  at  Marshfield.  Gladstone  and  Bis¬ 
marck  are  practical  foresters.  A  little  labor 
and  judicious  cultivation  will  enable  any 
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land-holder  to  overshadow  a  part  of  his  do¬ 
main  with  nature’s  leafy  canopy. 

"A  neighboring  wood  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

•  And  loves  his  own  contemporary  trees.” 

Disadvantages  op  Transplanted  Trees. 
— Dr.  Loring  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  we 
can  transplant  trees  for  permanent  growth, 
yet  a  tree  that  occupies  the  land  on  which  it 
was  planted,  and  has  never  been  transplanted, 
will  grow  much  better  than  a  transplanted 
tree,  the  same  as  corn  and  wheat  and  other 
crops  that  are  planted  in  the  ground.  This  is 
true,  not  only  on  account  of  the  economical 
process  by  which  the  trees  are  started  in  the 
soil,  but,  also,  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
tree  springing  from  the  ground  will  make 
more  wood  in  10  years  than  a  transplanted 
tree  will  make  in  15.  If  any  one  is  in  doubt, 
says  Dr.  Loring,  let  him  select  on  his  own 
place  an  elm  tree  that  has  sprung  from  the 
ground  and  compare  it  with  a  tree  that  has 
been  transplanted.  He  will  tind  that  the  tree 
that  has  sprung  up  on  uis  farm,  and  has  stood 
in  the  same  spot  all  the  time,  has  made  more 
wood  in  10  years  than  the  transplanted  tree 
has  made  in  12  or  15. 

Laws  op  Heredity. — The  Canadian 
Breeder,  in  discussing  this  subject,  says  that 
offspring,  in  general,  derive  from  the  male 
parent  external  structure,  outward  charac¬ 
teristics,  locomotive  system  and.uaually, color. 
The  internal  structure,  vital  organs  and,  in  a 
great  proportion,  the  constitution,  temper 
and  habits,  come  from  the  female  parent.  If 
one  parent  is  of  purer  blood  than  the  other, 
this  purity  will  prevail  Tne  mark  of  the 
first  male  is  frequently  left  upon  subsequent 
offspring.  Transmission  of  disease  of  the 
vital  organs  is  more  certain  from  the  side  of 
the  female,  and  disease  of  the  joints  from  the 
side  of  the  male. 

Hen  Manure  Overrated.— J.  J.  H.  Greg¬ 
ory,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Mass.  Agricultural 
Society,  stated  that  hen  manure  is  often  great¬ 
ly  over-valued,  as  when  newspaper  men  tell 
their  readers  that  the  manure  from  50  hens 
will  manure  five  or  six  acres  of  corn,  The 
actual  value  of  clear  hen  manure  is  not  over 
20  cents  per  bushel;  and  as  a  hen  will  eat  only 
the  equivalent  of  some  two  or  three  buahelsof 
corn  per  year,  and  as  there  can  be  no  plant 
food  in  the  manure,  that  does  not  go  into  the 
hen  as  food,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  possible  value 
of  the  one  by  the  other.  The  plant  food  in 
two  bushels  of  corn  can  be  replaced  for  88 
cents.  From  this,  are  made  the  eggs  laid,  and 
the  feathers  grown,  which  will  take  one  half. 
Then,  as  the  manure  is  largely  wasted,  except 
by  night,  the  annual  value  of  what  is  saved 
cannot  be  placed  above  10  to  12  cents. 

Early  Cattle  Importations.— The  Orange 
Co.  Farmer  notes  some  curious  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  history  of  horned  cattle  in 
this  country.  Columbus  brought  the  first 
herd  on  his  second  trip  in  1498.  Other  Span¬ 
ish  navigators  brought  small  herds  from 
which  the  wild  cattle  of  the  West  and  of  South 
America  descended.  In  1558  the  Portuguese 
took  cattle  and  hogs  to  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Canadian  cattle  were  in¬ 
troduced  iD  1608,  In  1620  Virginia  had  500 
head  of  cattle.  The  most  stringent  laws  were 
passed,  prohibiting  the  killing  of  any  domes¬ 
tic  animal.  In  New  England,  cattle  were 
introduced  in  1024.  It  is  said  that  for  a  time 
price  was  regulated  by  color,  a  red  calf  being 
cheaper  than  a  black  one  because  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken  by  the  wolves  for  a  deer, 
and  killed. 


BRIEFS. 

The  bloom  of  the  great  rose  William  Fran¬ 
cis  Bennet  disappoints  many  who  have  seen 
it.  Others  are  vociferous  in  its  praise.  The 
open  flowers  are  nearly  single,  haviDg  but 

three  rows  of  petals . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  during  his  late 
trip  to  Europe,  visited  the  Edinburgh  Bo¬ 
tanic  Gardens,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Florist.  W  bile  among  the  *  ‘insect-eating’' 
plants,  he  asked  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  if  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  could  be  in¬ 
dorsed?  Mr.  Lindsay  replied  that  he  nad 
been  experimenting  with  the  plants  for  four 
years  and  that  he  had  as  yet  arrived  at  no 

definite  conclusion . 

The  editor  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer 
puts  it  thus:  “The  imitation  butter  sold  In 
our  markets  to  day  is  unspeakably  vile,  and 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  as  an  article  of 

food.’'.... . 

The  estimates  of  raspberries  in  the  late 
report  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
are  somewhat  different  from  the  Rural‘8. 
For  instance,  Highland  Hardy  is  said  to  be 
“very  sweet  and  delicate.”  The  Thwack  is 
rated  as  sweet,  rich  and  quite  firm.  It  is 
firm,  certainly,  but  as  insipid  as  a  raspberry 
well  can  be.  The  Henrietta  is  rated  as  “iD- 
sipid.”  This  Is  the  Belle  de  Fontenay,  which 


is  so  far  from  insipid  that  it  Is  rather  too 
acid . . 

The  Poultry  Keeper  says  that  the  average 
number  of  eggs  from  any  breed  of  hens — no 
matter  what — is  rarely  over  ll)0  in  a  year. 
And  we  guess  the  estimate  is  nearer  right 
than  those  of  the  farm  papers  that  claim  from 
125  to  175  . 

The  value  of  Red  Cedar  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  red  wood.  The  sap  or  white 
wood  of  this  tree  soon  decays,  leaving  the 
red.  Value  this  wood,  then,  as  Mr.  Fuller 
advises,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  heart  wood.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  cedar,  but  a  juniper — botanically 
Juniperus  Virginiana . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that  we  last  year 
paid  Canada  $2,00(1,000  for  11,500,000  dozen 
hens’  eggs,  notwithstanding  “hard  times”  and 
lack  of  “employment  for  women,  invalids 
and  children.” . 

In  the  same  journal  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold 
wisely  remarks  that  the  nutrient  properties 
in  the  grain  of  corn  are  passed  to  the  grain 
through  the  cob.  When  gathered  in  an  im¬ 
mature  state,  the  cob  is  loaded  with  nutritious 
matter  on  its  way  to  the  kernels  of  grain,  just 
as  the  straw  of  otner  grains  in  its  green  stage 
is  loaded  with  nutriment  destined  for  the 
grain,  but  its  passage  is  arrested  and  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  straw  when  the  latter  is  cut 
green.  The  cobs  of  soft  corn  may  therefore 
be  classed  with  other  green  herbage  near  the 
time  when  the  seed  is  filling . 

Prof.  Arnold  further  advises  us  not  to 
drop  out  one  of  the  milkings  and  milk  only 
once  a  day  when  cows  give  but  little  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  The  milk  is  not  so 
good  when  drawn  but  once  a  day  as  when 
drawn  twice  a  day,  and  under  once-a-day 
milking  cows  shrink  very  rapidly  and  dry  up 
entirely  very  soon.  It  is  better  to  milk  twice 
daily  as  long  as  the  milk  is  saved  for  use. 
The  value  of  a  small  mess  of  milk:  is  not  to  be 
measured  solely  by  the  quautity.  The  super¬ 
ior  richness  of  a  small  yield  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  its  value, 
and  if  this  is  done  the  propriety  of  prolong¬ 
ing  even  a  small  flow  muse  be  apparent. ..... 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  800  bushels  of 
apples  have  been  marketed  in  Niagara  Co.,  N. 
Y.  alone.  We  guess  there  have,  brother.  We 
had  over  8,000  barrels— 9.000  bushels— and 
probably  one-third  as  many  more  sold  for 
canning  and  drying.  We  guess  you  mean 
800,000  barreL  as  mentioned  the  other  day  in 
our  Agricultural  News,  and  even  that  is 
below  the  mark . . . . . 

The  N.  E.  Homestead  is  pleased  to  note  the 
increasing  use  of  mutton  os  food  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  table.  It  is  a  most  healthful  meat,  and 
when  as  cheap  as  it  has  been  at  wholesale  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,  and  as  it  still  is,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  more  eaten 
by  the  farmer’s  family.  Belling  live  beef, 
pork,  or  mutton  at  almost  ruiDous  rates  to 
butchers  and  speculators,  and  then  paying  the 
highest  retail  prices  for  a  supply  drawn 
wholly  from  the  local  meat  cart,  is  unwise 
and  unprofitable.  Now  that  colder  weather 
is  upon  us,  when  meats  can  be  kept  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  a  good  season  to  stop  this  great  leak 
on  the  farm . . . . 

Maj.  ALVORD.in  his  address  before  the  Bat¬ 
ter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Convention,  speaking  of 
the  needs  of  more  careful  farming,  said  the 
exhaustion  with  wheat  is  10  or  12  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  crop,  while  with  butter  it  is 
about  1-10  of  one  per  cent.,  and  the  part  of 
the  proceeds  received  by  the  producer  is  much 
greater  with  butter  than  with  wheat,  beef  or 
cheese . . . . . . . . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stahl  says  that  the  child  whose 
parents  read,  will  learn  the  multiplication 
table  or  the  difference  between  a  verb  and  a 
noun  in  half  the  time  required  by  a  child 
whose  parents  do  not  read . 

A  writer  in  Farming  World  advises  farm¬ 
ers  to  get  small  pails,  make  a  good,  even 
grade  of  butter,  put  name  and  the  name  of 
dairy  on  each  pail  and  ship  to  some  reliable 
commission  merchant  on  trial.  In  a  few 
weeks,  if  yon  produce  a  really  meritorious 
article,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  you  can 
produce,  and  it  will  pay,  too. 

The  American  Dairyman  does  not  think 
much  of  Guenon’s  theory  of  judging  cows, 
saying  if  you  want  to  get  a  good,  profitable 
animal,  you  had  better  first  see  that  she  gives 
a  large  mess  of  rich  milk,  and  then,  having 
first  secured  this  point,  indu’ge  your  fancy 
for  soft  hair,  dandruff,  quirls  and  yellow 
grease  in  the  skin,  loug  horns,  slim  tails, 
smooth  hoofs,  big  belly  veins,  and  all  the 
other  fancies  that  fashion  loves  to  revel  iu. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  says  that  washing  the 
grain  of  seed  wheat  in  blue  vitriol  to  prevent 
rust,  is  no  more  effectual  than  smoking  cigars 
to  cure  coru9  on  the  feet.  Rust  and  smut, 
however,  are  very  different  things . 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  brutes  enough 


left  in  the  world  to  render  this  dialogue  pos¬ 
sible?  Husband:  “If  you  get  out  our  way, 
doctor,  I  wish  you’d  stop  and  see  my  wife. 
She  ain’t  feelin’  well.”  Physician:  “What 
are  some  of  her  symptoms?”  Husband:  “I 
dunno.  This  mornin’,  after  she  bad  milked 
the  cows,  an’  fed  the  stock,  an’  got  breakfast 
for  the  bands,  an’  washed  the  dishes,  an’ 
built  a  fire  under  the  soap  kettle  down  in  the 
lane,  an’  done  a  few  chores  about  the  house, 
she  complained  of  feelin'  kinder  tired.  I  guess 
her  blood  is  out  of  order  and  she  needs  a  dose 
of  medicine.”.....  . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Dakota. 

Raymond,  Clark  Co.,  Dec.  8.— We  have 
had  beautiful  weather  up  to  this  week  and 
the  ground  has  been  fit  to  plow  nearly  all  the 
time.  This  has  delayed  thrashing  somewhat, 
but  another  week  will  finish  it  all  around 
here.  Wheat  averaged  18  bushels  to  the 
acre;  but  with  the  advanced  price  it  has  been 
a  paying  crop.  Quite  a  large  area  was  put 
into  flax,  but  it  has  not  been  a  very  remuner¬ 
ative  crop  here.  The  average  was  about  six 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  although  the  price 
paid  was  from  80  to  00 cents,  there  was  always 
a  large  percentage  taken  off  for  dirt,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The  feeling  here 
is  now  against  flax  and  in  favor  of  the  wheat, 
so  I  presume  there  will  not  be  the  same 
amount  put  in  next  year.  Oats  and  barley 
were  average  crops.  Corn  was  a  failure  and 
has  brought  hog  raising  to  a  stand  still,  all 
they  are  worth  just  now  being  four  cents  per 
pound,  dressed.  T,  mca. 

Illinois. 

Bourbon,  Douglas  Co.,  Dec.  11. — More  rain 
has  fallen  this  season  than  the  oldest  inhab¬ 
itant  ever  beard  tell  of.  On  well  tilled  land, 
corn  is  a  good  crop ;  but  poor  where  on  un¬ 
drained  land.  The  mixed  Rural  Corn  has 
been  a  failure  with  me;  not  a  single  stalk 
showed  any  trait  as  good  as  our  native  kinds. 
I  have  saved  all  of  the  Prince  of  Woles  Peas 
They  are  very  productive  and  rank  growers. 
The  Stratagems  did  not  come  up  well,  and  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  appeared  to  think  they  were 
too  good  to  keep,  so  they  devoured  all  of 
them.  My  10  beans  must  have  produced  a 
gallon  or  more.  The  potato  crop  is  the 
poorest  I  have  known  for  years.  Corn,  28 
cents  per  75  pounds;  butter.  15  cents;  eggs,  13 
cents  per  dozen;  oats,  25  cents  per  bushel; 
wheat,  90  cents  per  bushel;  hogs,  three  cents 
per  pound ;  beef  cattle,  two  to  three  cents  per 
pound.  Shippers  say  a  man  can’t  steal  cattle 
and  ship  to  Chicago,  with  any  prospect  of 
comiDg  out  even  H.  a.  C. 

Michigan. 

Eaton  Rapids,  Eaton  Co.,  Dec.  1L— The 
Cleveland  R.  N.  Y.  Pea  is  a  prolific  bearer 
and  of  excellent  flavor  and  early.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  did  not  mature;  seemed  to  mildew 
and  die  in  spite  of  all  the  care  I  could  give. 
The  Strntegem  is  splendid  and  yielded  large¬ 
ly.  The  Flageolet  Bean  was  nice  and  very 
prolific.  The  tomatoes  grew  large  vines,  but 
gave  no  fruit.  Of  the  corn  there  were  seven 
distil  et  varieties,  but  one  only  may  prove 
good  for  this  section.  The  Garden  Treasures 


PteaUaiwou.s  gUvertisittg. 


“  Dirt  rots  the  fiber 
and  invites  the 
moth.”  To  cleanse 
and  purify  woolens 
thoroughly,  wash 
them  with  Ivory  Soap. 
Professor  Cornwall, 
of  Princeton  College, 
says  the  Ivory  Soap 
is  an  excellent  Laun¬ 
dry  Soap,  of  great 
purity  and  more  than 
average  cleansing 
power. 


Free  of  charge.  A  full  size  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  can  not  get  it  of  their 
grocer,  l(  six  two-cent  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  aro 
sent  to  Proctor  A  Gamble,  Ci^Bnati.  Please 

meutloa  ~hl»  paper. 


were  cared  for  by  my  daughter  and  much 
admired.  8.  R.  F. 

Hobart,  Wexford  Co.,  Dec.  8.— Carter’s 
Stratagem  was  a  splendid  looking  pea.  I 
saved  all  mine  for  seed.  A  neighbor  tried 
some  of  bis  and  says  they  are  as  nice  as  they 
look.  I  saved  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  try¬ 
ing  a  few;  it  is  a  very  good  pea.  The  John¬ 
son  Grass  came  up  very  thinly  and  was  about 
a  foot  high  when  the  frost  took  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  for  anything  here. 
The  King  Humbert  Tomato  would  be  nice 
for  preserving.  The  crossed  corn  was  a  sight 
to  behold— some  of  the  stalks  were  15  feet 
high,  and  if  the  frost  had  given  it  a  chance  l 
am  not  certain  but  it  might  have  grown  20 
feet.  I  had  one  ear  of  yellow  flint  (8  rowed) 
that  measured  15  inches  in  length;  also  one 
very  nice  ear  of  yellow  dent;  but  none  of  it 
got  ripe  enough  to  grow,  I  planted  Early 
Rose  Potato  on  a  piece  of  pine  stump  land.  I 
cut  all  good  sized  potatoes  into  two  pieces  and 
all  large  ones  into  four.  I  plowed  the  land 
and  then  cross-furrowed  it,  running  a  one- 
horse  plow  across  the  plot  and  back  again, 
making  a  ditch  the  width  of  two  furrows, and 
in  the  center  of  this  I  dropped  the  pieces,  a 
siDgle  piece  in  a  place,  and  as  nearly  one  foot 
apart  as  the  eye  could  measure.  The  ditches 
were  made  three  feet  apart  from  center  to 


The  Flageolet  Beans  came  up  splendidly  and 
were  heavy  with  fine  beans.  Owing  to  ex¬ 
cessively  wet  weather,  a  good  many  farmers 
have  not  finished  seeding  wheat,  and  the  area 
seeded  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 

B  H.  w. 


IfttefjUaticous:  guivertteittg. 


Dyspepsia 

Does  not  get  well  of  itself;  it  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  off  the  causes  atid  tone  tip  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  aro  distress  before  or  after  eating,  loss 
of  appetite,  irregularities  of  the  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach ,  etc.,  causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
irritability  aud  sleeplessuess.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  has  cured  hundreds ,  it  will  cure  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  L  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.  ONLY  $1. 

BY  AX  AIL  POSTPAID. 


W|  e  nth  O I  Ott©  the  true  Japanese  Headache  Cure  In. 
stantly  relieves  and  cures  Headache,  Toothache,  aud  other 

Jains  by  amply  rubbing.  This  curious  remedy  used  in 
span  for  ages  can  now  bo  had  in  Drug  Stores  for  10c.  a 

Dux,  a  larger  size,  called 
-'MBNTWnr.ttfR,  is  sold  at  2tc. 
co*er  >  The  British  Government 
awarded  a  Medal  for  this 

_  article  October,  1  *#5. 

Dundna  Dick  A  Co. ,  113  White  Street,  N.  Y.-By  Wall  10c. 
Beware  op  Imitations.  Bit  olny  the  Genuine. 


HOME  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Forms,  Penmanship,  Shorthand  etc.  thoroughly 
taught  by  nmlL  bow  rates,  Circulars  free. 

BR  V  ANT  &  STRATTON'S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CARDS! 


60  Fancy  Pictures  and  25 
Elegant  Uord>  in  Gilt  Edge, 
Silk  Fringe,  ffiddeo  Natre, 
SC.  1  Songster,  1  K.jf)  Prize 
Puzzle,  and  8  ParlerGanies.  ali  for  JOcle.  Game 
of  Aatiiore.  lOc.  IVY  CARD  OO..Cllntonville  Oona. 


|  C  A  CJARDK  in  now  «t  vies.  Embossed.  Hidden 
IGw  Name,  Gold  Edge. Transparent,  Ac.  of latest 
designs  And  lowest,  prices.  50  "xniptos  with  name 

«u,  10c.  TOliB  IIAKli  CO.,  (  IlntvDvilli!,  I  van 


Cards  Free 


Sample  Book  of  beatiti  ful  Cards,  Xoveltiei, 
Jewelry,  vie.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 
St  *  a  l’u  hushing  Co.,  Birmingham,  Conn. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


Has  a  l‘iid  different  from  ail 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 


does  With  thefSnger.'''Yd,'ughtpreS£UreOie Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  clienp.  Sent  by  mail  Cir- 
KGflLKSTOS  IKt  bbCO..  CUleamj,  Ill. 


center,  across  the  plot.  After  the  potatoes 
were  dropped,  they  were  covered  with  about 
one  inch  of  earth,  and  then  about  two  inches 
of  barn -yard  manure  were  put  on  top  of  that: 
then  about  two  inches  of  old  hay  and  straw 
and  all  the  remaining  earth  was  leveled  over 
the  plot.  They  were  slow  in  coming  up.  and 
just  got  through  the  ground  in  time  for  the 
frost  to  cut  them  down.  They  soon  came  on, 
however,  and  were  given  good  cultivation 
and  nothing  more  until  they  were  dug,  and  I 
found  that  the  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of  373 
33  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this  ha3  been  a 
very  frosty  bad  season  in  this  section.  I  think 
with  a  favorable  season  they  would  have 
yielded  400  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  quality 
was  first-class,  and  there  were  very  few  small 

ones.  w.  ii. 

Nebraska. 

Cambrige,  Furnas  Co.,  Deo.  12.— Nebraska 
farmers  have  bad  another  good  harvest  of  all 
crops.  Prices,  however,  sire  way  down.  The 
weather  up  to  the  4th  in  t.  was  very  fine; 
since  that  time  we  have  had  solid  Winter.  I 
followed  the  Rural’s  potato  culture  plan, 
omitting  the  manure,  and  am  satisfied  it  is 
correct,  especially  on  dry  soils  and  in  dry 
seasons.  Same  in  regard  to  its  method  of  cul¬ 
tivating  corn.  The  Rnral  mixed  corn  did 
not  amount  to  much.  Other  seeds  were  satis¬ 
factory.  w.  H.  T. 

North  Carolina. 

Mooresvillk,  Iredell  Co.,  Dec.  10.— Crops 
are  about  all  gathered.  Cotton  is  better  than 
last  year's  crop.  Corn  is  the  best  for  several 
years.  The  acreage  In  wheat  is  larger  than 


A  GREAT  Medical  WORK  on  MANHOOD. 

Nervous  a tlvl  Physical  D  billty.  Premature  De 
dine  In  man.  A  book  for  every  man.  young,  middle 
aged  and  old.  It  contains  125  prescriptions  for  all 
acute  aud  chronic  diseases,  each  one  of  which  Is 
Invaluable.  So  found  by  the  author,  whose  expe¬ 
rience  for  2a  years  in  such  has  probably  never  before 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  puysieian.  ahe  pages,  bound 
lu  beautiful  French  muslin,  embossed  covers,  full 
gilt,  guaranteed  to  be  u  finer  work  In  every  sense 
mechanical,  literary  and  professional  than  any  other 
work  sold  In  this  country  for  or  the  money  will 
be  refunded  in  every  Instance.  Prlre  only  $1  no  by 
mull,  postpaid.  Illustrated  sample  ti  cents.  Send 
now.  Gold  ruedalawarded  the  autborbv  tbeNational 
Medical  Association. to  the  officers  of  which  he  refers. 

The  Science  of  Life  should  be  read  by  the  young  for 
Instruction,  aud  by  the  afflicted  for  relief.  It  will 
bcnetlt  all.—  London  Lancet. 

Therp  U  no  member  of  society  to  whom  The  Science 
or  Llfp  will  not  be  useful,  whether  youth,  parent, 
guardian.  Instructor  or  clergyman,  —f-gonaut. 

Address  the  Peabo  y  Medical  Institute,  or  Dr.  W.  H. 
Parker,  No.  t  Bulflueh  Street,  Bo3tort.Ma-s.,who  may 
be  consulted  on  all  diseases  reuuirlng  skill  and  expe 
rlence.  Chronic  and  obstinate  'tTT'  A  T  “Is 
cases  that  have  baffled  the  skill  of  RIjAIj  all 
other  physlclansaspecialty.  SuchfT.TX'VT'CT’T  ‘E' 
treated  successfully  without  an  1  A  U Ai  JJ  A 
Instance  of  failure. 

Mention  this  paper. 


EPPS’S 


EAFNESS  Its  Cause*  and  Cnre^by  one 


Dbnr  H  LOO  who  was  deaf  ;a  years.  Treated 
by  most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with 
no  benefit.  Cured  Aimscff  in  three  months,  and 
since  then  hundreds  of  others  by  mute  process.  A 
plain,  simple  and  successful  borne  treatment.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  S.  PAGE.  153  Kastitith  Sr_  New  York  City. 


DYSPEPSIA  its  Nature,  Causes,  Prevention,  and 
Cure.  By  JOHN  H.  Me. ALYTS,  Lowell,  Mass.  14 
years  Tax  Collector.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 


50 


r.\KI)S. Hidden  \  me. rtf.  I  prei tjfilln-jr.oni d t and  p-p- 
enfc,  all  10c.  $i«U  -tile.  il.i.  Krr.in.  rt.8is2ann1n.Ct. 


AilTtn  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  who 

All  E  LU  *isb  to  maze  to  04  a  day  easily  at  their 
own  homes.  Work  scat  by  ma.il.  Xo  «..Tnv*s*ing,  Address 
with  staiup,  Crown  Mff?.  Co..  394  Vice  St.,  Ciu'ti,  O. 


50  Hidden  Xomc,otc,PerBimei1  CanlwA  Prize 
10c.  CLINTON  BKOS,  Cilntouvilie*  Conn. 


50 


Cbromo  or  25  Hidden  name  Cards,  name  on,  lfic 
Samples  &  tc.  Crown  Ptg.Co.  Norfhford.Ct 


ONE  pack  fun  cards,  fi  transfer  pictures  and  sample 
book  tor  4c.  Hill  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


TJTT  DU  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  in  10  days. 
-1-  AA-ixd'w.  an<}  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve 
no  suppository  Sufferers  will  learn  of  a  -tmple 
remedy.  Free,  by  addrtssine  C.J.  MASON. 

IS  Nassau  St..  N  N. 


$eal  Estate. 


WE  SELL  farms 

"  where.  Cata  . 

Phillips  &■  Wells, Tribune  Building, S,Y. 


And  all  kinds 
Country  Real 
Estate  Erevy- 

Catal-ogue  FREE. 


IT  PAYS 


to  raise  A  poles  lu  S  Ills.  For  list  of  farms 
address  J.  B.  BARNHILL,  Xhxia.  Ill. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 


Furm  to  rent  In  the  great  stock  f  f  uir  andwinter  wheat 
region  of  Southern  Ills.,  '10  acre'*  fenced.  TO  cleared. 
-P.  in  berries.  Orchard  nea-  two  railr’ds.  good  dwell¬ 
ings,  barns. etc.  Address  C. , I. Williams, Alto  Pass,  Ills. 


Fob  Salk — 100  Farms,  all  sizes.  *end  stamp  for  full 
printed  Information.  A  I, EX.  LESLIE, 

Washington,  Daviess  Co.,  I  ml. 


last  year;  the  season  has  been  good,  and  that 
sown  early  looks  well.  Wheat  is  worth  $1  10; 
corn.  50  cents;  peas,  80  cents;  oats,  40  cents. 
My  Rural  corn  did  very  well— ripe  in  90  days 
from  planting.  w.  n.  b. 

Oregon. 

Salem,  Marion  Co.,  Dec.  4  — Of  the  Rural 
seeds  the  tomatoes,  beans  and  Carter’s  Strat¬ 
agem  Peas  did  well.  I  did  not  like  the  Prince 
of  Wales  so  well.  Corn  no  good;  we  cau 
raise  only  the  earliest  varieties  here.  The 
Johnson  Grass  has  not  come  up  yet.  Eggs 
are  worth  80  cents  per  dozen;  butter,  25  to  80 
cents  per  pound;  wheat,  66  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  30;  potatoes,  25;  rotting  somewhat:  hay 
(Timothy)  plenty  at  88  to  $1*2,  according  to 
quality.  No  freezing  weather  yet;  pasture 
good;  grass  green  and  growing.  Good  land  is 
worth  here  from  $25  to  $50peracre.according 
to  location  and  improvements.  The  demand 
for  labor  is  well  supplied.  I  value  the  Rural 
highly.  W.  w.  G. 

Pennsylvania, 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  Dec.  11. — We  had  about 
two  weeks’  good  winter  weather  with  plenty 
of  snow;  but  a  thaw  set  in  on  the  8th,  and 
now  we  have  no  snow,  but  warm,  pleasant 
weather.  Farm  produce  is  mostly  marketed 
at  prices  lower  than  ever  before,  especially 
meat  stock.  Western  beef  and  pork  are 
running  us  below  the  cost  of  production,  if 
this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  farmers  will 
have  to  turn  their  attention  to  something  else, 
and  I  can  hardly  Imagine  what  it  will  be.  for 
our  land  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
to  grain  growing.  The  Rural  seeds  did  well, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Johnson  Grass, 
which  did  not  come  up.  The  beans,  peas, 
corn  aud  tomatoes  were  certainly  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  kinds  wa  have  here.  P.  w. 

Virginia, 

Liberty  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  Dec.  8.— We 
have  bud  a  very  bad  crop  year  for  nearly 
every  thing  we  cultivate.  A  cold,  bad  Winter 
killed  out  the  wheat,  and  made  it  too  thin  to 
make  a  crop;  then  a  cold,  dry  Spring  made 
grass  poor,  and  corn  came  up  badly  and  was 
greatly  damaged  by  weather  aud  freshets.  1 1 


HOW  TO  BE  UP 
IN  BUSINESS  TOPICS 


.  I  GET  PAYNE’S 


II  ii  Mines*  Letter  Writer  and  Book  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Forms,  beiu-r  tin-  most  Complete  and  Cheapest 
Book  ever  published.  Contain  in#  200  caves,  bound 
In  hoards,  cloth  back  price  50  cents.  sent  post¬ 
paid.  on  reed  H  of  price 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
29  Jc  31  Beoknmn  Street.  New  Vork,  N.Y. 


FACT-SIMILE. 


_  ' 


S  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP, 

A/wiutoc  tu/«4  at 

MANCHESTER  CONN, 

WILLIAMS  &  BROTHERS  \ 

CHEMISTS  AMD  APOTHECARIES, 


j 


FOR  SHAVING. 

The  Genuine  Yankee  So:;  p. 

Has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  ricli- 
nees  and  perma¬ 
nence  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  tor  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Standard  lorquality 
in  the  U.  8.  Navy. 
Has  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations. 


ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  Sample  for  |2  Cents. 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Uleetonburv,  Conn. 
Formerly  kiuuv,  A  Bn.-..,  Munrh.itrr,  1  >40. 


THE  MAN 


WO  HAI19 

8  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Ir9»  §u*l  B<irtap,  Brmaa 

Tvi  9**xn  w4  Bax,  lur 


S0O  and 

JONES  he  pejr,  ihe  frelf  hi — fer  free 
Price  Un  •••O.o  ihle  paper  u4 

JONES  Of  I1N0HAMT0N, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  It  has 
limes  ihe  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup .  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


V.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Hass. 


Virginia  Faruiw.— MIM  Climate,  Cheap  Homes. 
Seu«l  titp rirnilar.  A*  O-BIaISS.  C*enira1ia*Va. 


&m$i,  Jkfite  and  plants. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application.  Send  for  It. 
Hiram  Sibley  <V  Co., 
Rochester.  N.  y.,  and  Chicago.  III. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 


Two  years,  extra  choice,  88  per  thousand. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEEDLINGS 


_.  sr.„  _  _ _ ..  ■  ery  to' 

prices  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  can.  at  Dayton.  Ohio: 

I  ,.t  class,  yd  class,  srf  class. 

l.titH  of  lea*  rhnn  10.000,  MIL  50  $1.73  S  .75 
Lot*  of  10.000  lo  110. 000.  3.25  1  .‘25  .50 

Lots  of  30.00  or  more.  8.000  1.00  .3.1 

Samples  will  be  mailed  to  panics  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  In  larvo  Quantities.  Ad  Ireas,  mentioning  this 
paper.  T1IK  HOOVER  &  GAIN KS  GO.. 

Dayton  Star  Nnrseric-.,  llnyton,  Ohio. 


MOORE'S  EARLY  GRAPE. 

We  have  reserved  a  limited  quantity  of  wilt  ripen¬ 
ed  wood  of  Moore’*  Karly  Grape  which  we  can  offer 
by  the  l,t>  0  eyes  and  upwards  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Order"  must  reach  us  toon  la  receive  attention. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &,  SON, 

C'wNCORD,  MASS. 


Cabbage  Seed  &c. 

Lonij  Island  Cabbage  Seed  is  the  very  best. 

FRANCIS  HU1LL.  Socd-G rower. 

Riverhead.  Long  Island,  N.  V. 


Marlboro  Raspberry,  Ulster  fVolftTe  arid  Pough- 
heetisw  KVJ  Grape*.  Sena  for  description  and  price 

to  A.  J.  CA  Y5VOOD  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  Rgg  S&42S*.  ST.1 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

AND 

ROOT  CRAFTS 

o!  Apple.  Pear.  Plum  and  Cherry  at  LOW 
KATE?*.  Send  for  prices  and  samples.  Address, 

BLOOMINGTON  Phoenix1  NURSERY 

Eati.br d  1  853.  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


THi  AURAL  flEW-fORKtH 


DEC  26 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  9ee  if  it  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions 
at  one  time.  ]  _ ■ 

LIME  AND  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Newton  Hamilton,  Pa, — 1.  On 
land  on  which  commercial  fertilizer  was  ap 
plied  last  Fall  wonld  lime  applied  next  Spring 
be  of  any  benefit!1  2.  Wbat  would  be  the 
effect  of  applying  lime  with  or  soon  after 
commercial  fertilizers;  8.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  spread  fresb  lime  during  Winter 
on  fall  plowed  ground  Intended  for  corn,  etc  , 
next  year?  4.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  on  laud  without  sod  or 
manure? 

ANS.— 1.  Much  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  land.  The  fertilizer,  if  a  phosphate, 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  as  much 
as  would  be  required  on  some oils;  other  soils 
(especially  those  that  are  sandy)  are  so  defi¬ 
cient  in  lime  as  to  respond  largely  to  an  extra 
application.  Without  knowing  more  we 
could  not  tell.  2.  Just  what  effect  lime  has 
on  laud  is  hard  to  tell.  We  know  that  on 
some  soils,  and  often  on  those  which  natur¬ 
ally  contain  an  abundance  of  it,  it  works 
wonders;  on  others  it  has  no  effect  at  all:  but 
bow  it  acts  is  not  so  well  known,  although  it 
is  believed  its  greatest  benefit  is  in  breaking 
up  certain  insoluble  compounds  in  the  soil, 
and  thus  setting  free  previously  unavailable 
plant  food.  Plants  also  take  up  a  certain 
proportion  of  it,  wheat  assimilating  from  10 
to  12  pounds  per  acre.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  lime  causes  the  phosphoric  acid  in  super¬ 
phosphate  to  revert,  or  become  insoluble;  but 
while  such  an  effeet  may  be  prodneed,  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  result  would 
detract  much  from  its  value;  for  in  most 
soils  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  super¬ 
phosphates  reverts  in  a  very  short  time;  but 
in  such  a  form  it  is  very’  different  from  that 
in  ground  bone,  as  the  product  is  much  more 
finely  divided,  so  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
We  should,  however,  much  prefer  t>  use 
the  fertilizer  by  itself,  putting  on  the  lime 
one  year  before  or  after  its  use.  8  On  such 
soils  as  are  not  subject  to  overflow  and  wash¬ 
ing,  the  Winter  is  regarded  as  the  proper 
time  to  apply  lime,  so  that  the  snows  and 
rains  of  Winter  and  Spring  may  thoroughly 
mix  it  with  the  soil.  4.  On  such  land  as  lime 
effects  beneficially,  we  would  advise  its  use. 
But  we  would  not  rely  on  this  alone,  because 
whatever  increase  is  produced  by  its  use  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  By 
the  use  of  proper  fertilizers  we  can  keep  up, 
and  even  increase,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
while  producing  increased  crops.  As  stated 
above,  however,  we  would  not  apply  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  and  lime  together,  or  oue  soon 
after  the  other. 

SHEEP  ABORTING. 

i?.  J.  Marlin,  Mich. — Why  do  many  of  my 
sheep  miscarry  when  about  three  months 
pregnant? 

Ans. — The  cause  is  probably  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  feeding  or  management  of  the 
sheep;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause,  if  the  sheep  are  poor  in 
flesh,  feed  more  generously  of  grains.  See 
that  the  animals  have  proper  shelter;  but  do 
not  confine  them  in  damp,  close,  ill-ventilated 
8 tables,  which  are  sure  to  breed  disease. 
Finally,  read  the  articles  in  back  numbers  of 
the  Rural  on  sheep  husbandry',  especially 
those  on  the  management  of  sheep  at  the 
W.  N,  Y.  Rural  Farm,  and  see  where  you 
can  improve  ou  your  present  methods. 

WEAK  WALL  OF  HORSE’8  HOOF. 

A.  C.  W.,  Exeter,  R.  4—1.  The  wall  of  one 
of  my  horse’s  hoofs  is  very  thin,  and  the  foot 
is  rather  tender  in  traveling  on  gravel  or 
stones;  what  should  be  the  treatment?  2. 
How  can  warts  be  removed  from  a  heifer’s 
teats? 

Ans.— L  Avoid  unnecessary  weakening  of 
the  sole  and  hoof  wall  by  paring  and  rasping 
when  shod.  Apply  some  hoof-ointment  (one 
made  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  lard  is  excel- 

Pijarrtiiuieouisi  gitfvtrtteittg. 


lent)  to  the  hoof-wall  and  coronet  to  favor 
growth  of  horn.  A  mild  blister  to  the  coro¬ 
net  may  be  beneficial  in  stimulating  the  horny 
growth.  2.  Remove  with  the  scissors  or  a 
sharp  knife  and  cauterize  the  cut  surface  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  would  be  well  to  wait 
until  the  heifer  is  dry,  so  as  not  to  have  to 
milk  her  while  the  teats  are  sore. 

THOROtJGHPIN— FREE  CARTILAGE  IN  JOINT. 

J.  I?.,  Hampton,  N.  F.— One  morning  my 
colt  lost  the  use  of  bis  off  hind  leg,  which 
dragged  as  he  walked ;  in  half  an  hour  it  got 
all  right,  however;  but  since  then  he  has  been 
troubled  with  such  spells.  Quite  frequently 
there  is  a  “kink”  in  his  gambrel  joint ;  what 
is  the  matter,  and  what  is  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment? 

Ans.— Draw  off  the  liquid  in  the  swelling 
with  a  fine  hypodermic  syringe,  and  then 
inject  a  small  quantity  of  compound  tincture 
of  iodine,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
w'ater.  Another  good  method  is  to  apply  a 
spring  bandage  so  as  to  press  equally  upon 
the  inner  and  outer  swellings.  Rest  during 
treatment  will  be  necessary.  The  short 
periods  of  excessive  lameness  which  come  on 
and  disappear  without  apparent  canse,  are 
probably  due  to  free  cartilage  in  the  joint 
and  a  delicate  surgical  operation  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  it.  The  colt  may,  how¬ 
ever,  recover  in  time  without  such  operation. 

CROPS  FOR  A  DRAINED  SWAMP. 

E.  J.  Warren ,  Orleans,  N.  F.— 1.  I  have 
several  reclaimed  cat  swamps.  The  muck  is 
from  one  to  six  feet  deep  and  well  drained, 
the  only  crop  ever  grown  on  them  has  been 
hay,  but  I  wish  to  put  them  to  a  more  profit 
able  use;  now  can’t  I  raise  onions,  or  vegetables 
for  stock?  2.  The  one  I  now  wish  to  till  was 
plowed  this  Fall,  a  heavy  sward  having  been 
turned  down ;  now  what  preparation  does  it 
require?'  3.  Would  cabbage  do  well  od  it, 
planted  for  an  early  market?  4.  How  would 
such  land  be  suited  for  potatoes? 

Ans.— 1.  Onions  do  first-rate  on  such  muck 
swamps  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Mangels  also 
do  well,  and  so  do  the  Eoglish  turnips,  but 
these  swamps  are  quite  apt  to  be  deficient  in 
both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  On  such 
a  swamp  in  Western  New  York  we  once  saw 
growing  an  onion  crop  that  yielded  over  GOO 
bushels  per  acre.  2.  We  suggest  putting  it 
the  first  year  to  mangels  or  cabbage,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  it  into  proper  condition  suf¬ 
ficiently  early  for  onion  sowing  The  next 
year  it  can  be  devoted  to  onions.  As  rich  as 
such  ground  looks,  we  never  saw  such  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  not  greatly  benefited  by 
a  dressing  of  stable  manure.  To  fit  it  for 
cabbages  or  mangels,  harrow  well  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  worked,  and  plow  once  or  twice 
before  planting  time.  Sow  on  it  26  bushels  of 
ashes  per  acre,  if  yon  can  get  them, and  plant. 
8.  We  think  cabbages  would  do  well;  but 
whether  they  would  be  ready  for  an  early  or 
late  market  would  depend  on  how  early  it  is 
dry  enough  to  work.  4.  Potatoes  would  do 
nicely  unless  troubled  with  scab,  which  is 
quite  prevalent  on  such  soils.  But  if  planted 
to  them,  we  think  the  ashes  and  probably  a 
dressing  of  from  200  to  400  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phate  would  pay.  Celery  is  a  crop  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  such  lands,  and  also  a  very 
profitable  one. 

RICKETS ;  RED  WATER,  IN  CATTLE. 

J.McC .,  Marlborough,  Australia.— 1.  What 
is  a  remedy  for  "rickets”  in  cattle.  The  affect¬ 
ed  animals  tremble  ;  and  in  about  a  week 
stagger  in  their  walk;  then  the  biod-quarters 
become  powerless,  though  the  sufferers  still 
feed  well,  the  hind  quarters  have  to  be  drag¬ 
ged  along.  Finally  they  die,  after  lingering 
a  few  weeks  longer.  The  bones  along  the 
spine  seem  to  becotne  soft,  and  the  horns  drop 
down  over  the  face.  2.  What  is  a  cure  for 
red  water  in  cattle :  diseased  cattle  die  very 
soon. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  8. 

1.  Rickets  being  essentially  a  disease 
of  faulty  nutrition,  the  treatment  consists 
mainly  in  the  correction  of  any  conditions 
which  tend  to  impoverish  the  system.  Feed 
more  liberally  of  fodder  richer  in  bone  and 
tlesh-foroiing  constituents.  Animals  ou  poor 
or  short  pastures  and  those  fed  on  coarse.innu- 
tritious  fodder,  should  receive  a  liberal  daily 
allowance  of  grain,  ground  oats,  barley,  peas, 
corn,  or  wheat  bran,  preferably  a  mixture  of 
two  or  more  of  these  grains— with  oil  cake  or 
cotton -seed  meal.  Pure  drinking  water  and 
healthy  surroundings  are  also  very  essential. 
The  stables  or  shelter  should  be  dry,  clean  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  animals  be  allowed  to 
run  out  of  doors  in  pleasaut  weather.  2. 
Like  rickets,  the  usual  cause  of  red  water  in 
cattle  is  defective  or  insufficient  feeding.  The 
food  may  be  deficient  either  in  quality  or 
quantity.  Turnips,  or  other  fodder  contain¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  water,  when  fed  t5o  exclu¬ 
sively, are  very  liable  to  produce  the  disease, 
which  is  most  prevalent  on  damp  lands  in  wet 
seasons. _  .TJndrainedJ* impoverished, ~or  infe¬ 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


rior  pastures,  and  natural  pastures  with  wood 
land  containing  acrid  plants,  are  dangerous. 
Medical  treatment  is  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  more  rational  method  is  to  employ 
preventive  measure,  to  avoid  the  disease.  If 
the  cause  can  be  discovered,  as  it  can  in  most 
cases,  and  be  removed,  the  disease  will  usually 
disappear.  Wet  pastures  should  be  drained, 
and  pastures  containing  acrid  plants  “broken 
up  ”  Inferior  or  watery  fodder  should  be  sup¬ 
planted  in  part  by  more  concentrated,  nutri 
tious  foods,  or  dry  grains. 

FLORIDA  PIG  MARKET. 

G.  T.,  Bristol,  Conn.— Is  there  any  market 
in  the  North  for  Florida  pigs  weighing  about 
100  pounds.  Where  would  it  be  profitable  to 
sell  them  alive? 

ANS. — In  what  part  of  Florida  are  the  pigs 
raised?  Is  it  on  the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  how  far  from  a  sbippiug  point  by  rail  or 
water?  Hogs  raised  in  Florida  generally  find 
a  market  there,  as  the  State  does  not  produce 
pork  enough  for  home  consumption,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  having  to  be  imported 
every  year  from  New  York  and  the  West, 
Tbe  surplus  in  any  particular  part  of  the  State 
is  either  sold  to  neighboring  points  where 
there  is  a  deficiency,  or  shipped  to  the  West 
Indian  Islands  from  the  Atlantic  side,  or  to 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans  from  the  Gulf  coast. 


Miscellaneous. 

C.  M.  Y.,  Piet  on,  Out.,  Can  — We  can’t  tell 
to  what  varieties  the  specimens  of  wheat  be¬ 
long. 

J.  E.  II.,  Fredonia,  Ohio. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  land  offices  in  Kansas  are  at  Topeka, 
Salina,  Independence,  Wichita,  Kirwm,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Laroed,  Wa-Keeuy,  Oberlin  and  Gar¬ 
den  City.  For  information  about  puhlic  laud 
open  to  settlement,  write  to  tbe  agent  in 
charge  of  the  office  near  the  place  where  you 
want  to  settle,  or  to  all  of  them,  if  you  are 
merely  seeking  an  eligible  location.  No;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  your  family  with  you 
to  euable  you  to  “take  up”  a  homestead. 
Much  better  leave  them  where  they  are  until 
you  have  made  preparations  for  giving  them 
a  comfortable  home  wbereveryou  may  settle. 
The  Indians  are  sometimes  troublesome  in 
Southwestern  Kansas,  but  all  danger  from 
them  in  that  section  is  fast  disappearing. 
Doubtless  you  can  get  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  from  W.  8ims,  Secretary  of  tbe 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

H.  Q.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.— Who  deal  in  Wyan¬ 
dotte  poultry-? 

Ans.-  C.  S.  Cooper,  Scbraalenburgh,  N.  J. ; 
E.  B.  Thompson,  Amenia,  N,  Y. ,  Geo.  A. 
Preston,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

.4  T.  Dunville — The  land  offices  in  Mon¬ 
tana  are  at  Miles  City,  Helena  and  Boze¬ 
man.  Write  to  the  agent  in  charge  of  each, 
for  information  about  land  open  to  settle¬ 
ment,  or  to  the  General  Land  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

“A  Subscriber,"  Iowa. — Four  advertise¬ 
ment,  if  put  in  10  lines,  would  cost  you  63  for 
each  insertion,  or  $38  for  12  insertions,  or 
for  three  months. 

E.  H.  C.,  Bomansdale,  Ha.— Will  some 
reader  of  the  Rural  tell,  through  its  columns, 
all  he  knows  about  the  Surprise  Apple? 

(Continued  on  page  885.) 

♦  - 

Tillingba8t's  Famous  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage  Seeds  are  beiDg  introduced  in  every 
section  of  the  count’y  in  a  novel  way.  Instead 
of  depending  upon  seedsmen  to  catalogue 
them,  Mr.  Tillinghast  is  appointing  some  per¬ 
son  (usually  a  cabbage  grower,  who  knows 
what  good  cabbage  seeds  are)  in  each  town 
throughout  the  Union,  to  act  as  agent  and 
sell  to  his  neighbors.  Parties  interested 
in  selling  or  planting  cabbage  seeds  may  learn 
something  to  their  advantage  by  addressing 
Isaac  F.  Tillinghast.  La  Plume,  Pa. — Adv. 
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SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  Bivins  Important  advice  about  whip¬ 

ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  eggs.  Established  1845, 

*«•  ‘iTO  Washington  Hi..  New  York  Citv. 
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Send  for  Circulars.  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
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He  re  you  have  the  most  complete  collection 

evurlsMiuil  for  only  ihoeitt*.  u  lump*  tnkuii  Large 

Illustrated  CutHlugue  of  Cunt,  lUUus.  Kovolvoi*,  Watches 
Aceurdyuua.Orfc-atioiies.  Violins.  Banjos,  Magic  Lantern* 
Tologranh  Instruments.  Photograph  Oi.ints.mrouml  curl- 

World  KTgCo.122  Nassau  St  J.  V. 
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novelty 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 


HARNESS 


One  application  of  my  OINTMENT  will  relieve, 
and  positively  cure,  the  worst  cose  of  C'hilblniiiH. 
'25  cents  a  Box,  by  moll. 

iu.  h.  D,\m 

Elizabethtown,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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*  hit*,  IL-rk.hlrr  A  York! 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

(•round  lleof Hemps,  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Gruuulttied  Bone.  Fine  Bone  )lenl,  etc. 

These  goods  are  ground  fre-'h  at  our  own  mills  and 
warranted  equal  to  tbn  best.  A  No  agent  for  F  C- 
Sturtevani’s Imperial  Egg  Food.  Send  for  circulars 
giving  prices  and  particulars  Can  send  email  sam¬ 
ples  of  scraps  by  mull  to  all  wbo  wish,  free. 

„  „  C'.  A.  BABTI.ETT, 

Rendering  Work*  and  Mills,  M  arrester,  III n  an. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  IF  TAKEN  SOON. 
Grades- 

2  foaled  <885,  J*  blood .  2  foaled  NM,  1$  blood. 

7  foaled  w.,  q,  blood.  1  foaled  1SS  ,  13-  « blood. 

1  foaled  1377.  blood.  2  Imported  Stallion!.. 
Registered. 

Write  to  E.  A.  1IENEL.TIKE, 

Iloruellnville.  Steuben  S.  1 . 


HK.VDQl  AllTEUS  FoK 

The  “Standard”  Galvanized  Wire  Netting* 
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Poultry 


Fencing, 
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Fish 

Ponds, 


Vine 

Training 

Lawn 


Avinriea, 
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Fencing. 


The  “Snc'-esn”  Hatcher.  The  simplest  and  best 
In  the  market..  How  to  raise  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Birds, 
Dogs.  &e  ,und  ninko  It  prod  table.  Designs  of  Poultry 
Houses,  Dog  Kennel9.  &e.  Polll  try  and  Dog  fixture* 
of  all  kinds.  How  to  adorn  the  Harden  and  Lawn. 
Fencing  of  all  kind*.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  quarto 
size.  $4  pp.,  continuing  above  Information,  and  much 
more,  sent  on  receipt  of  14  cents.  Address, 
ltlttM  KNF.lt  iV  EVANS, 
vi'fr’a  and  itmiortcrw.  422  West  Street,  N  v  City. 


can  be  made  In  i  Year 
.  by  using  the  CVnlo  ln<>  t  ba¬ 

ilor.  Price  rpnu  $12, $17,  $22 and 
$32  tor  In-  rnUiTl  c  abators  hold¬ 
ing  100, 200,  300  and  600  l  ri  IJ  C  kl  C 
eggs.  Almost  any  one  I U  FI C lid 
are  ter  ■>  few  chicken*.  Send  2 
stumps  for  cat  logue  containing 
particulars  A  information  of  value. 
D.  CRAIG,  North  Evanston,  UL 


IMPERIAL  FCC  FOOD 

»Y/,Z.  .11 -ih  K  »'«f«  // A'.V.V  t.fP, 

Pnckngt-H  II u ilcd  lor  50c.  and  SI. 

6  Boxes.  10  Boxes,  ys.  25  It'  Kegs,  84.25.  By  Ex¬ 
press  or  freight 
WHOLES  vLR  AGENTS. 

C.  N.  Crittenden, N.  V.,-  Wm  Henry  Vaule.  Pblla.: 
J.  C.  Lone,  Jr  ,  N  Y.;  Parker  ft  wood.  Boston:  Geo. 
A.  Kelly  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Western  Chemical 
Co.,  St-  Louis,  Mo.-,  John  Auglum  A  ' 'o  ,  Denver,  Col.; 
Geo.  <i.  Wieksou  St  Co,,  .an  PranoUeo.  Col;  Plant 
Seed  Co  .  St,  Louis;  Richardson  Drug  Co  ,  St.  LouU, 
J.  M.  McCullough*  Soils,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  T.  W 
Wood,  Rt  nniond,  Vo  ; 

F.  C.  STL  It  TRY  ANT,  Prop  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Cbas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 
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rilouk  Raider**  The  calf  IU  fond 
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Cirmilur*  SMALL  &  MATTHEWS 

541  Mmilb  Murlti't  Rtrwl,  BOSTON,  MANS 


SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

“PI tie  TI endow  Fitrin."  Windsor  Locks,  C't., 

Offer*,  at,  low  rates,  choice  Pigs,  two  to  1  waive 
months  old.  Best  strains  of  blood,  nil  registered  In 
Am.  Small  Yorkshire  Record  For  t  rms,  oedt  tree*, 
etc  ,  ad'iress  G  EG.  W.  HAKIM. S, 

C.  H  WEBB  Station  R.,  New  Yot  k  City ,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Registered  AYR -Hint’.  BULL,  KKH  KNIGHT, 
2990.  also.  Four  llrsi  class  AYRSHIRE  C"\\S'  Der¬ 
by  '2nd.  5007;  .Molly  Hnrdy.Mti!  Tnpnv  Spriilg- 
dale.  572‘C  Derby  (’leineuoe.  *TJ0.  All  excellent 
lit  quality  an  breeding,  and  can  be  bought  at  low 
prices.  Add  res-  F.  CRANK. 

Box  51,  Roselle.  N.  .1. 


General  Advertising-  Kates  oi 
THU  RURAL  NEW-YOHKBR. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  Informed  that  aim  correspondence 
uHth.  a  i Hew  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line — 80  cent*. 
One  thousand  lines  or  more.wPhlu  one  year 

from  d«te  of  Urst Insertion,  per  agate  Uue.  25  " 

Yearly  friers  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space, .  . 25  " 

Preferred  ponttlnn*  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ".Die.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rprai,  New  Yorkkh  Is: 


81ngle  copy,  per  year . $3-00 

“  “  Six  months..., . .1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . .  $3,04  (12a.  t!d.) 

France . - . . . .  8.04  (1814  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4-03  (29J4  fr.  1 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Bnterod  at  t  he  Po»t  oflloe  at  Now  York  City,  N.  T. 
e»  leooud-olMS  mall  matter. 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(Continued  from  page  884  ) 
DISCUSSION. 

PROFITS  OF  SILK  CULTURE. 

J.  M.  S.,  St  Louis,  Mo.— Surely  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  living  in  certain  localities 
will  be  surprised  to  see  what  is  said  of  silk 
culture  in  the  Farmers’  Club  on  page  809.  I 
have  never  had  any  silk  worm  eggs  or  mul¬ 
berry  trees  to  sell,  and,  remembering  the  silk 
culture  craxe  of  many  years  ago,  was  rather 
skeptical  about  it  as  an  industry;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  such  things  a  fair,  unprejudiced 
investigation.  Many  of  the  claims  made  for 
silk  culture  are  as  incorrect  as  the  opinion  you 
have  formed  of  it.  Silk  culture  iahard  work, 
and  not  play;  and  the  worms  require  close 
attention  and  care.  There  are  only  certain 
localities  in  this  country  where  it  is  highly  or 
even  fairly  profitable.  The  eggs  must  be 
batched  in  the  early  Spring ;  and  if  the  climate 
is  such  that  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and 
chil.y  at  this  season,  there  is  apt  to  be  great 
fatality  among  the  worms,  and  those  which 
come  to  the  spinning  period  do  not  produce 
the  best  cocoons.  In  California,  Utah,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Arizona,  and  several  considerable  sections 
of  the  South,  the  climate  is  favorable  to  silk 
culture.  You  certainly  can  not  be  aware  of 
what  is  being  done  in  this  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  By  far  too  much  has  been  claimed  for 
silk  culture;  but  to  condemn  it  in  toto  is 
almost  equally  wrong.  To  advise  bee  keeping 
or  poultry  keeping  or  small  fruit  raising  in 
place  of  silk  culture  is  hardly  right,  since 
these  can  not  be  made  profitable  everywhere; 
to  attempt  any  in  many  localities  would  be 
ridiculous.  In  localities  where  the  climate  is 
favorable,  a  careful  person,  well  Informed  on 
the  subj-’Ct  and  properl v  situated,  will  do  well 
to  engage  in  this  industry. 

R.  N.  Y  — We  have  for  years  been  giving 
silk  culture  “a  fair,  unprejudiced  investiga¬ 
tion,"’ and  what  we  said  of  it  on  page  809— 
that  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  made  a  profit¬ 
able  business  in  this  country  under  present 
conditions  of  labor,  though  it  may  help  to 
make  pocket  money  or  to  eke  out  a  slim  in¬ 
come — is  absolutely  true.  We  are  very  care 
ful  not  to  express  hasty,  ill  considered  or 
prejudiced  opinions  on  any  matter  of  wide 
interest  to  any  class  of  the  community,  and 
it  would  be  well  for  our  friendly  critic  to 
follow  our  example  in  this  respect.  In  what 
part  of  the  country  can  silk  culture  be  prac¬ 
ticed  where  either  poultry  or  bee-keening  or 
small  fruit  culture  would  be  ridiculous?  It 
seems  to  us  that  one  or  more  of  these  pursuits 
could  be  made  profitable  wherever  silk  cul¬ 
ture  has  a  chance  of  paying  its  way.  As  Frof. 
C.  V.  Riley  has  written  a  good  deal  officially 
on  the  subject  and  has,  from  his  official  posi¬ 
tion,  had  the  best  opportunities  iu  the  country 
for  learning  the  “truth  about  it,”  we  wrote 
to  him  on  the  matter.  In  reply  he  writes  as 
follows; 

“You  ask  whether  I  know  of  any  place  in 
the  United  States  where  the  raisiug  of  silk 
cocoons  is  a  profitable  industry  as  an  exclusive 
business — that  is  profitable  to  the  raiser— and 
what  is  my  opinion  of  it  as  a  vocation  and  an 
avocation. 

The  first  question  is  easily  answered :  I  know 
of  none!  The  answer  should,  however,  be 
qualified,  as  l  have  never  recommended  silk- 
culture  as  au  exclusive  business.  Indeed  no 
one  having  any  intimate  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  likely  to  do  so.  My  writings  on  the 
subject  show  very  fully  that  I  have  always 
urged  it  as  an  incidental  to  other  employment, 
anil  the  question  of  profit  must  be  considered 
from  that  standpoiut.  If  there  are  members 
of  a  family  who  can  earn  a  few  dollars  a 
year  by  raising  silk  cocoons,  and  cannot  earn 
money  by  any  other  means,  it  follows  that 
a  return  for  their  efforts  in  silk  culture  may 
be  considered  profitable,  no  matter  how  meagre 
the  return  may  be. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  experience  at  the  ex¬ 
periment,  stations  both  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  Ui  leans,  run  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  test  the  question 
of  profit,  has  not  been  very  encouraging  the 
past  year  The  actual  cost  at  Philadelphia  for 
producing  a  pound  of  silk  has  beeu  $7.58, 
while  the  silk  has  brought  $4,40  per  pound.  At 
New  Orleans  there  is  a  better  showing:  3,8fi0 
pounds  of  dried  cocoons  have  been  obtained 
aud  have  brought,  on  an  average,  $1  00  per 
pound-  2,710  pounds  have  already  been  reeled 
ana  have  produced  641  pounds  of  reeled  silk, 
which  has  sold  at.  $4.5U  per  pound.  For  labor 
employed  iu  making  this  reeled  silk,  the  cost 
has  been$l  75  per  pound; in  other  words,  the 
silk  reeled  has  cost  $0  07  and  has  brought  but 
$4,50.  There  has  recently  been  a  decided  rise 
lo  the  price  of  reeled  silk,  which  would  put  a 
diffeient  showing  on  the  above  figures,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  general  expense 
in  purely  experimental  work  is  always  heavy, 
because  under  commercial  circumstances 
there  is  some  income  from  silk  waste,  which 
is  not  here  included.  I  have  rather  dis 


couraged  than  encouraged  this  industry  for 
the  past  three  years,  because  I  am  thorough¬ 
ly  convinced  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
engage  in  it  are  doomed  to  disappointment. 
With  a  duty  on  the  so  called  raw  silk,  this 
might  be  changed,  especially  if  the  8errel 
reeling  machine  proves  to  be,  in  practice,  a 
success. 

An  Extended  Popularity.  Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  have  been  before  the  public  many 
yearn.  For  relieving  Coughs  and  Throat  troubles 
they  are  superior  to  aU  other  articles.  Sold  only  in 
bu.ces- — Ade. 


Communications  Rkckiyed  for  the  Week  ending 
Saturdav.  December  19. 1885. 

T  V.  M.-Jay.— J.  E.  C.-J.  M.  S— J.  P.  B.— E.  W. 
B.— H.  C.K.,  thanks.-Mrs  F.  A.  P.,  thanks.— J.  N. 
M.— C.  S.-P.  B.  M.-T.  D.  C.-C  M  Y.,  thanks— J.  K. 
-S  H.-D  P.,  thanks. -H.C.-P.W-T.E.-A,  B.  D. 
T.V.M.-M.T.  B-J.  X.L-J.  W.  S-W.  H.  H.-T. 
L  C.  R.-T.O.  T.— E  F.  B.— F.  G.-E  R.  C.— G  T.— W. 
S.  E.— C.  M  H.-P.  B  M.— E.  S  G.-F.  L  O.-H.  I.-H. 
H.-W.  K  .  thanks.- J  T.J.-D.  P.  S.-R  H.-S.  W. 
P  -  J  A.  P.-T.  H.  IL — C.  J.  P.-T.  N.  C.-J.  W.  S.-P. 
E.-M  T.  E. _ 


tls  till  ‘,3  ‘.ha  irii-.a  eft  Steel  Srulu:  aii  Lit:'.::,  aid  to  tig Ccttinj,  Wftaj,  Pr::e:3  of  Double  Gangs 

l  Ctd’.or:.  laaec'i  g  <z:wst.  Crsshxor,  Leveling  and  Pniv-rong  performed  it  the  same  tine.  Entire 
pitas  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  tailing  np  rnK&h-  Only  Harrow  that  nts  cverthe  entire  surface  at  the  gronni 
,c  15  ft,  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  \OT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  orsomein- 
IV  ferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  ORDER- 
__  ISO  AN  “ACME"'  ON  TRL'.L.  We  will  send  a  double  sr»ii:r  Acme  to  any 
’^responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States ;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it  back,  we 
■  *  “paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  oa  his  own  farm, 
r  pamphlet  containing'  thousands  of  testimonials  from  IS  States  and  Territories, 
ranch  Office.  UK  CU  O  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

isuiitG,  penn.  HAOn  Ct  El  tv  V#*  9  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

TILLAGE  IS  MANURE"  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


pt.SfcUanfou.sf 


Clydesdale  and  Eng 
lish  Shire  Horses. 


--THE  BEST 

WASHER 


The  only  stud  In  Ameri¬ 
ca  eontuinirm  the  very 
best  specimens  of  both 
breeds.  Prize  winners  at 
Chicago  Fnlr.the  World’s 


procure  first  class  animals  of  choicest  breeding  at 
very  lowest  prices.  Every  animal  duty  recorded 
and  guaranteed.  Terms  to  suit  all  customers. 
Catalogues  on  application. 

GALBRAITH  BROS. ..Janesville, AVI'" 


Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 

E>  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  tcask  perfectly  clean  trithout  rub. 
Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  Ehifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
in  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Bobber  Bonds  on  the 
Boilers,  which  prevent  the  breaking-  of  buttons  and  injury  to  Cloth ee. 
ILftPNTQ  UJA  NTrn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price.  §g.OO. 
HULIi  I  O  WhTI  I  LU  Agents*  sample.  $3.50.  f  Mso  the  cele- 


Yon  Can  Dye  *  „  o  r 

With  Diamond  Dyes,  for  10>tts  They  never 
fall.  .1  ’  fust  colors.  Th-y  also  make  iQk-,  c«lor  photo’s, 
etc  Send  for  colored  samples  and  Dye  book.  Gold, 
Sitter,  Conner  and  Bronze  Paints  f  w  any  use— only  1U 
cents  n  package.  Druggists  sell  or  we  send  post-paid. 
Well.H,  lik-hardsnn  dk  Co.,  Burlington.  Vt. 


,  We  will  guarantee  the  ‘‘LOV  ELL"  W>  >11ER  tc 
A  do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  ir  ess  time 
u  than  any  otner  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
J  five  vears,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with- 
i  out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

IfiCIITC  UllUTCn  in  every  county  .We  can 
^  AUCn  I  O  ft  All  I  Cil  Showproof  that  Agents 
==  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Fanners 
gg=  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter,  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Waster,  Retail  price  only 
EB  *>f».  Sample  to  tc  .  se  desiring  an  agency  *2.  Also  the 
Up  Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  ruanufact- 
-  nrers  lowest  price.  NYe  invite  the  strictest  iiivestiga- 
tiou.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  farther 

particulars.  I  nvpi  I  Wacufr  fin..  Erk»Pa. 


A  FEW  THOUSAND  COPIES 

OF 


SUNSHINE F0R  LITTLE  CHILDREN 

OFFERED  TO  THE  RE4DERS  OF  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


to  aoo u  feet 

01  iuuit'i  r  c.iu  be  cut  in  a  day .  limit  in  >t  first-class 
manner.  The  Beat  AI  ill  made.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  in  use,  giving  universal  satisfaction.  We 
have  the  beat  FI  ill  n  of  larger  sites,  Portable  and 
Stationary,  Send  fof  circular  R 

LANE  <5c  BODLEY  CO.. 

Cor.  ifo/m  and  II 'atcr  Sts..  Cincinnati,  O. 


In  order  to  repay  those  who  have  sent,  or  may  send,  us  names  for  sample  copies, 
we  have  made  arrangements  with  tbe  SUNSHINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
by  which  we  can  place  a  few  thousand  copies  of  their  elegant  magazine, 

SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN, 

in  as  many  different  Rural  Homes,  thus  making  them  more  pleasant,  bright,  and  happy. 


Unsurpassed....  Worth 
its  Weight  in  Gold. 


Practical  Vcrj  Useful 
Reliable. 


On  receipt  of  only  Twenty-Five  Cents  and  one  name,  to  whom  you 
wish  sample  copies  of  the  RURAL  sent,  we  will  have  mailed  ro  you,  postage  paid,  one 
copy  of  SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  and  two  Lithoed  Water-Color 
Engravings.  Tbe  whole  worth  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty -five  Cents.  These  are  no 
cheap  chromos,  but  genuine  works  of  art  worthy  of  your  attention. 

Sunshinefor  Little  Children,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magni¬ 
ficently  illustrated  magazines  in  the  United  States.  Size,  10x14.  A  large  folio  of  20 
pages:  22  beautiful  pictures.  Cover  in  10  brilliant  colors.  Crowded  with  exquisite 
stories  from  our  most  talented  writers,  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home. . .  $  .25 

L ittle  Sunbeam,  Size,  9  1-2x14,  Subject:  A  beautiful  boy,  whose  bright 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  have  won  for  him  the  pet  name  of  Little  Sunbeam.  Faultlessly 
dressed,  he  is  standing  by  a  clump  of  trees,  with  hi3  hand  resting  on  a  rock.  As  an 
ornament  for  a  child’s  room,  and  for  intrinsic  merit,  this  is  unrivaled. .  ...$i.oo 
Little  Barefoot,  Size,  9  1-2x14.  Subject:  A  familiar  scene  on  the  sands  at 
Scarborough  at  sunrise,  by  the  great  artist  Gainesborough.  A  barefooted  little  girl, 
with  a  pail  in  her  hand  and  a  tiny  wooden  spade  thrown  over  her  shoulder,  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  beach  to  join  her  mother  at  the  cottage  door.  A  picture  of  peculiar 

excellence. . . §  |  .00 

Accoidit  g  to  publishers’  price,  the  total  offer  is  worth . .  $2.25 

We  are  glad,  through  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  have  our  readers  see  these 
splendid  books  and  lithos,  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  liberal  offer,  and  all  who  wish 
them  are  cordially  invited  to  forward  us  their  names  and  Twenty-five  Cents,  with  the 
name  to  which  they  wish  us  to  send  the  sample  copies  of  the  RURAL. 

So  sure  are  we  that  these  will  please,  that  we  agree  to  return  the  money  to  all 
such  as  are  not  satisfied,  after  receiving  and  examining  them. 

To  any  subscriber  sending  us  one  neio  subscriber,  the  Magazine  and  Pictures  will 
be  sent  free,  or  for  three  new  subscribers  we  will  send  four  numbers  (a  full  year)  of  the 
Magazine  and  eight  of  the  Litho-engravings,  each  different. 

Address  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N,  Y. 


Cheapest  anti  Best. 

1/  It . Prove  It. 


Prairie  Farmer 


(Established  1S4I), 

Now  Edited  by 


known  to  the  whole  country  for 
25  years  ns  Editor  of  what  was, 
when  under  his  control,  the 
most  reliable  and  valuable 
Rural  Journal  iu  America. 

The  Prairie  Farmer  is  u 

large,  beautiful,  well  Illustrated 
Weekly  Journal,  full  of  Good 
Things,  for  every  Department 
of  tturol  Life,  everywhere. 

Its  Household  Department 
is  unsurpassed— is  practical  & 
useful  for  every  Housekeeper 
in  Country,  Village,  or  City. 


Price  Reduced 


The  Weekly  Prairie  Farmer  is 
reduced,  temporarily,  to  ouly 
SI. 50  a  year.  Every  Weekly 
number  equal  to  any  Mouth  ly. 

Tv ij  It.  It  Will  Pay. 

Sample  Copy  Free.  Address 

1’RAIKIE  FARMER, 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 


E.  S.  CARMAN, 

J.  8.  WOODWARD, 


Editor. 

Associate. 


Address 

THE  RUB  AT,  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York, 


8ATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  lsb5. 


Subscribers  of  the  Rural  need  never  tal-e 
the  trouble  to  write  us  to  “ stop ”  the  paper. 
It  is  invariably  discontinued  at  ike  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  subscription  term, ,  except  by 
oversight ,  in  which  case  it  is  our  loss. 


We  are  aiming  to  have  the  Rural  ap¬ 
pear  next  week  in  an  entirely  new  dress 
of  copper-faced  type.  This  costs  about 
one-third  more  than  plain  type,  but  it 
gives  a  much  brighter  and  clearer  im¬ 
pression,  and  in  this,  as  in  al'  other  things, 
we  think  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
Rural. 


During  1886  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  dairy;  to  poultry  and  incu¬ 
bators;  to  markets  and,  as  hitherto,  to 
new  grains,  roots,  tubers  and  ornamental 
plants  of  all  kinds. 


One  of  our  subscribers  reports,  under 
Everywhere,  a  yield  of  373  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  under  the  Rural’s  trench-mulch 
system  of  cultivation. 


We  have  claimed  and  do  claim  that  the 
Rural’s  Index  is  longer,  more  accur¬ 
ate  and  comprehensive  than  any  other 
published.  The  index  is  before  you, 
friends,  and,  by  comparing  it  with  those 
of  other  rural  journals  you  may  readily 
see  for  yourselves  whether  our  claim  is 
correct. 


The  Potato  Special  is  working  into 
shape  nicely  and  now  promises  to  be  the 
most  instructive  Special  we  have  offered. 
Fertilizers,  insect  enemies,  potato  statis¬ 
tics,  potatoes  for  stock,  potato  diseases, 
marketing,  storing,  manufacturing  of 
starch,  potatoes  as  a  diet,  as  well  as  every 
phase  of  planting  and  cultivating  will  be 
briefly  treated.  It  will  be  dated  January 
16th. 

SUNSHINE  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  offer 
we  make  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
this  splendid  publication.  We  have  not 
the  least  interest  in  its  distribution  further 
than  to  get  names  to  which  we  can  send 
specimen  copies  of  the  Rural,  and  do  our 
friends,  as  we  believe,  a  genuine  kindness 
in  placing  in  their  homes  such  a  bright, 
pretty  and  pure  companion  for  the 
children. 


THE  POTATO  SPECIAL  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

The  potato  is  the  most  universal  of  all 
vegetables.  In  our  country  it  is  about  as 
important  an  article  of  food  as  bread.  It 
is  grown  everywhere;  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  culture.  Its  cultivation  is  as 
important  to  the  workman  who  digs  his 
small  garden  spot,  as  to  the  large  culti¬ 
vator  who  devotes  acres  to  the  crop.  Few 
crops  will  make  surer  and  quicker  returns 
for  thought  and  care  bestowed  upon 
them.  A  wide-spread  aitack  of  potato 
disease,  such  as  the  world  has  known 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  wider  and 
quicker  in  its  effects  than  any  stock  dis¬ 
ease.  Few  farmers  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  potato  crop  of  the  country.  Last 
year  it  was  valued  at  more  than  $80,000,- 
000.  In  the  New  England  States  the 
crop  was  of  more  value  than  any  other, 
except  hay.  Even  in  New  York  State  it 
was  surpassed  in  value  by  only  two  others 
—oats  and  bay. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  potato  culture  during  the  past  10 
years,  yet  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned.  We  believe  the  subject  to  be 
of  sufficient  impoxtance  to  warrant  us  in 
devoting  an  entire  number  of  the  Rural 
to  its  consideration.  Our  next  Special, 
therefore,  will  be  given  up  exclusively  to 
potatoes.  We  take  particular  pride  in 
our  Specials,  sparing  neither  time  nor 
money  in  our  efforts  to  make  them  com 
plete.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
agricultural  writer,  “They^are  worthy  of 


a  place  in  a  new  encyclopaedia  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  so  exhaustive  are  they,  and  so  much 
the  sum  of  individual  experience.”  It  is 
believed  that  our  Potato  Special  will  be 
as  comprehensive  and  practical  as  any 
that  we  have  ever  issued.  Every  possible 
phase  of  the  production  and  handling  of 
a  potato  will  be  treated  by  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
single  number  will  contain  more  practical 
information  concerning  the  culture  of 
potatoes  than  any  book  ever  published ;  in 
fact,  $50  invested  in  the  current  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  could  not  procure  facts 
which  we  shall  furnish  in  this  single 
number  of  the  Rural.  This  Special  will 
be  published  January  16,  giving  ample 
time  for  studying  it  before  the  crop  is  to 
be  planted.  This  will  be  followed  during 
the  year  by  at  least  five  or  six  other 
Specials  on  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
farmer. 

BABY  BEEF. 

Considerable  has  been  written  recent¬ 
ly,  characterizing  all  steers  uuder  three 
years  old  as  producing  meat  little  better 
than  veal,  and  stigmatizing  it  as  “baby 
beef.”  To  show  how  erroneous  this  idea 
is,  a  first  prize  was  awarded  at  the  late 
Fat  Stock  Cattle  Show  at  Chicago  to 
Messrs.  Elbert  &  Falls  for  the  pure-bred 
roan  Short-horn  sixteen-months  old  steer, 
Cleveland.  The  committee  reporting  on 
this  class  of  animals  pronounced  him  to 
be  “a  perfect  model  for  the  block,  with 
little,  if  any,  room  for  improvement.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
top,  si de  and  bottom  lines  could  be  made 
better  for  inclosing  a  more  compact  and 
profitable  carcass.  The  steer  was  a 
marvel,  and  a  more  perfect  outline  for  a 
profitable  carcass  has  never  been  exhibited 
at  any  previous  show.”  Cleveland 
weighed,  alive,  1,290  pounds.  His  gain 
from  birth  to  slaughter  was  2.60  pounds 
per  day.  Throughout  the  show,  he  was 
the  most  admired  of  all  the  entries  on  the 
floor  by  all  who  critically  examined  him. 
He  netted,  of  dead  meat  on  the  block,  the 
remarkable  percentage  of  70.4,  The 
meat  was  sold  at  the  fancy  price  of  $10 
per  100  pounds  live  weight,  amountin'? 
to  $129  for  the  sfeer.  The  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hotel  for  which  he  was 
bought,  says  the  meat  gave  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  lus  patrons  and  guests, 
that  it  was  not  “vealy”  in  the  least,  as 
some  bad  predicted  it  would  be,  but 
possessed  all  the  flavor  and  character  of 
matured  beef.  The  steward  and  cooks  of 
the  bouse  joined  in  this  opinion. 

Lambs  also  under  a  year  old,  have  been 
slaughtered  recently  in  England,  the 
mutton  of  which  was  pronounced  equal 
to  tba*  of  older  sheep.  By  hastening  the 
ripening  of  animals  in  this  way.  there  is 
much  greater  profit  in  rearing  and  feeding 
them,  for  they  gain  faster  in  flesb  during 
the  first  year  than  in  any  subsequent  one, 
for  the  food  consumed,  and  the  capital 
devoted  to  their  breeding  is  more  quickly 
turned  and  made  available  for  raising 
other  stock.  In  addition  to  these  advan¬ 
tages  is  the  added  gain  of  considerable 
less  risk  from  accidents,  disease  and 
death.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  carelully 
consider  the  above,  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  adopt  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
from  which  they  can  realize  these  sure 
extra  profits. 

- - »»« - 

TO  EVERY  READER. 

Our  work  upon  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  for  1885,  ends  with  this  number. 
We  are  conscious  of  having  made  mis¬ 
takes;  conscious  that  the  paper  might 
have  been  better  in  many  ways.  But  we 
are  also  conscious  that  we  have  done  our 
best.  The  only  promise,  therefore,  that 
can  be  given  for  1886  is  that  we  shall 
continue  to  do  our  best,  aided  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  another  year. 

We  beg  to  tender  our  sincerest  thanks 
to  those  who,  through  a  desire  to  aid  in 
a  good  work,  have  voluntarily  assisted  in 
extending  the  Roral’b  circulation  and 
influence.  As  between  the  publishers 
and  those  subscribers  who  merely  receive 
the  paper,  read  it  and  pay  for  it  from 
year  to  year,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
obligations  are  fairly  reciprocal.  To  those 
who  kindly  send  us  clubs  and  are  willing 
to  accept  of  pay  for  their  valued  ser¬ 
vices,  we  are  confident  that  our  several 
premium-lists  will  be  found  to  offer  very 
liberal  compensation. 

We  can  not  hope  to  retain  all  of  our 
present  subscribers  for  another  year. 
Many  names  will  drop  out  of  our  lists 
from  various  causes.  We  trust,  however, 


that  the  charge  that  “the  Rural  has 
not  been  worth  the  subscription  price” 
will  not  be  found  among  them. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  closes  its 
36th  year  with  a  larger  actual  paid-up 
circulation  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and,  if  earnest,  honest  efforts  can  effect 
it,  we  confidently  anticipate  a  further  in¬ 
crease  for  1886. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  a  regretful 
good-bye  to  such  of  our  old  friends  as 
from  any  cause  cannot  continue  with  us 
longer;  to  extend  a  cordial  greeting  to 
such  as  still  stand  by  us,  and  to  heartily 
welcome  all  new  friends  coming  with  us 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  all  friends 
(God  bless  them !)  we  wish,  from  grate¬ 
ful  hearts,  a  prosperous  and  thrice 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  SUGGESTED. 

One  of  the  grandest  enterprises 
of  this  or  any  other  country  is  the  New 
York  Cential  Ruilroad.  For  nearly  500 
miles  it  traverses  the  State  of  New  York, 
having  a  magnificent  road  bed  and  four 
independent  lues  of  steel  tracks.  It  is 
well  built,  well  managed,  and  it.  employs 
no  person  who  uses  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  officers  on  its  trains  are  courteous 
and  obliging,  and  so  carefully  do  they 
run  the  trains  that  the  danger  of  injury 
on  them  is  less  than  in  an  ordinary  wagon. 
It  is  a  fine  road,  finely  managed  and  run¬ 
ning  through  one  of  the  finest  countries 
on  the  earth. 

Now,  don’t  think  that  for  what  we  have 
said  we  have  ever  been,  or  expect  to  be. 
paid  either  in  passes  or  money,  for  such 
is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  against  our  prin¬ 
ciples  to  write  up,  or  write  down  any 
railroad  or  other  thing  for  pay  or  passes. 
We  have  given  it  praise  simply  because 
it  deserves  it,  and  in  order  that  we 
might  call  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  a  grand  improvement  that 
it  could  make  at  a  small  expense, 
and  the  present  is  the  proper  time  to 
move  in  the  matter.  We  allude  to  the 
ornamenting  ol  the  grounds  at  each  sta 
tion  with  a  grass  plot,  large  or  small,  and 
a  few  flower  beds.  How  much  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  brighten  and  beautify  the 
premises,  and  how  much  it  would  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  traveling  public,  to  be 
able  to  refresh  their  eyes" on  a  hot  and 
dusty  day,  by  looking  out  at  every  sta¬ 
tion  upon  a  fresh,  green  plat  and  a  few 
beds  of  beautiful  flowers  properly  cared 
for!  The  New  Yoxk  Central  can  compare 
advantageously  in  other  respects  with  the 
best  European  railways,  why  should  it 
fall  behind  them  in  the  ornamentation  of 
stations  along  its  course?  Gentlemen, 
won’t  you  accept  our  suggestion  kindly, 
and  accede  to  its  reasonableness?  Allow 
us  to  modestly  hint  that  it  would  add 
much  to  the  certainty  that  the  plots 
would  be  nicely  cared  for  if  you  would 
have  a  copy  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
sent  regularly  to  every  station  agent 
along  the  line. 


THE  RURAL’S 

Special  Contributors 

For  1886. 

With  a  Partial  List  of  the  Subjects  to  be 
Considered. 


(ENGLAND.) 

SIR  J.  B.  LA  WES. 
Subjects  not  as  yet  announced. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 
Dairy  and  8toek  Notes. 

JAMES  SINCLAIR. 
General  English  Farm  Notes. 


(UNITED  STATES.) 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW,  Illinois. 

1.  A  series  of  short  articles  on  The  Princi- 
plesof  Breediugaud  Improvement  of  Animals, 
with  Descriptions  of  Breeds  and  their  Adap¬ 
tations. 

2.  Notes  on  Live  Stock  in  general. 

GEN.  CASSIUS  M  CLAY,  Kentucky. 

How  Live  Stock  may  he  Improved. 

GEN.  W.  H.  NOBLE,  Connecticut. 

Rural  Adornments  and  Comfort. 

PROF.  THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Penns’a. 

The  Relation  which  Water  bears  to  Suc¬ 
cessful  Culture. 

C.  A.  GREEN,  New  York. 

Improving  a  Run-down  Farm.  (Continued.) 
MAJOR  HENRY.  E.  ALVORD,  Houghton 
Farm,  New  York. 

1.  A  Noteworthy  Change  in  Public  Opinion 
regarding  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

2.  The  Prospective  Increase  in  the  Factory 


System  of  Dairying,  as  the  Result  of  Compe¬ 
tition  from  Substitutes  for  Batter. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER.  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

1.  The  Flower  Garden. 

2.  Ornamental  Tree*  and  Shrubs. 

3.  The  Window  Garden. 

4.  The  Greenhouse. 

5.  The  Vegetable  Garden. 

PRES.  T.  T.  LYON,  Michigan. 

Horticultural  Matters  viewed  from  an 
Amateur’s  stand  point. 

F.  L  KILBORNE,  B.  V.  S,,  Washington. 

Veterinary  Topics  for  the  Farmer’s  Con¬ 
sideration. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS.  M.  D.,  Vermont. 

1.  Vegetable  growing;  especially  the  Test, 
ing  and  Improvement,  of  Varieties. 

2.  Artificial  Fertilizers.  Which  are  the 
Best  and  Cheapest  for  the  Crops  Grown. 

3.  Fruit  Culture— especially  for  the  Cold 
North 

DR.  C.  V.  RILEY,  Washington. 

1 .  Bepg  vs.  Fruit. 

2  Mildew  od  Grape  vines. 

3  The  Best.  Remedies  agaiust  Scale  Insects, 

4.  Special  Insects  of  Interest. 

DR.  W.  J  BEAL.  Michigan. 

The  Structure  of  a  Blade  of  Grass  in  two 
or  three  articles. 

PROF.  R.  C.  CARPENTER.  MICHIGAN. 

1.  House  Drainage  as  Applying  to  Farm 
Houses 

2.  Water  Supply  for  Farm  Houses. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  New  York. 

Horticultural  Notes  under  a  nom  de  plume. 

PARKER  EARLE.  Illinois. 

1.  Matters  Pertaining  to  Distant  Markets. 

2.  Better  Distribution  of  Fruit,  Products. 

P.  M.  AUGUR,  Connecticut. 

High  Fertilization  aud  Culture  a*  Affecting 
the  Growth  and  Fruitage  of  Plants  on  the 
Basis  of  Economy. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK.  Michigan. 

1.  New  Poiuts  of  Value  in  Bee-keeping. 

2.  New  Injurious  Insects  and  New  Reme 
dies. 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS,  New  York. 

Recuperative  Aericulture.  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  South. 

PETER  HENDERSON,  New  Jersey. 

Potatoes— Large  or  Small  Sets. 

JOHN  THORPE.  New  York. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemum*.  Piuks.  etc. 

JAMES  TAPLTN,  New  Jersey. 

The  Comparative  Value  of  the  Newer  Roses. 

In  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  all  of 
the  Rural’s  regular  contributors  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  it  during  1886. 


BREVITIES. 

A  neighbor  who  raises  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint,  says  that  it  gives  him  more 
and  better  fodder  than  any  other  kind,  and 
that  it  also  yields  heavier.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  said  against  this  distinct  and  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  corn  is  that  it  will  not 
always  ripen  north  of  Chicago  aud  New 
York. 

Our  friend.  S.  L.  Randoll,  of  Springfield, 
Maes.,  Bends  us  a  box  containiug  seedliDg 
apples,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the 
flesh  being  of  a  bright  rose  color,  almost  a  red. 
The  apple  is  of  fair  size,  is  evidently  a  seed¬ 
ling,  and  of  rather  poor  quality.  Its  only 
value  would  be  as  a  curiosity,  and  it  is  curious 
indeed. 

Some  time  since,  in  noticing  the  report  of 
the  N .  Y.  Experiment  Station,  we  remarked 
that  copies  could  be  had  of  the  Director  at 
Geneva.  Dr.  Sturtevant  now  says  he  is 
flooded  with  applications,  and  as  he  has  only 
a  limited  number  left,  he  can  no  longer 
supply  reports,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases.  We  are  sorry,  for  this  is  a  valuable 
work. 

We  have  in  band  from  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  a 
splendid  report  of  the  16th  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  American  Bee-keepers’  Association 
recent.lv  held  in  Detroit,  Mich  ,  which  is  un- 
avofdablv  crowded  out  by  our  very  copious 
indpx.  We  shall  commence  its  publication  In 
the  New  Year’s  Number,  and  no  one  should 
fail  to  seenre  and  read  it.  It  is  In  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  be9t  stvle.  aud  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  love  honey — “the  balm 
of  a  thousand  flowers.” 

The  Revue  Hortieole  (France)  of  December 
gives  a  picture  of  the  King  Humbert  Tomato 
and  a  glowing  de  cription  of  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  plants  and  the  quality  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  This  was  one  of  the  binds  of  tomatoes 
tried  at  tli»  Rural  Grounds  when  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and  it  was  sent  to  our  subscribers  in 
our  seed  distribution  of  1884  It  is  merely  a 
sport  the  old  Pear  Tomato,  however,  and 
though  the  plants  arc  immensely  productive, 
it  will  not.  be  grown  in  this  country  as  a  gen- 
eral  thing,  if  we  mav  judge  from  the  accounts! 
of  our  subscribers  who  have  tried  it. 

We  received,  on  Decemher  5th.  1885.  from 
Mr.  DuRois  Geralds,  CJintordale,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  through  the  kind  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  friend.  Mr.  Ward  D  Gunn,  a 
basket  of  Concord  grapes.  They  were  cut 
from  the  vines  on  September  22d  and  placed 
in  a  refrigerator  of  Mr.  Geralds’  invention. 
They  were  taken  therefrom  December  4th, 
and  sent  to  New  York  in  o  shipment  con¬ 
signed  to  his  commigdou  house,  Trolease  & 
Underbill,  whence  they  were  sent  to  us. 
They  were  in  extraordinarily  tine  order  even 
the  stems  and  peduncles  being  as  green  and 
plump  as  when  cot  from  the  vines.  In  fact, 
no  one  could  have  told  by  their  appearance 
or  taste  that  they  had  been  off  the  vines  more 
than  a  few  hours  instead  of  74  days.  They 
were.  Dec.  5tb,  selling  at  10  cents  per  pound 
bv  the  basket  Any  system  of  cold  storage 
that  will  keep  fruit,  especially  grapes,  as  per¬ 
fect  as  these  bad  been  kept,  must  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fruit  grower. 
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MILKING  TUBES. 


tCun 


Revolver^ 


\  J 

_^G r e t  Wfl fft ? 
OnnWorlt*.  PI  tt^barghTrS? 


TU. 

CnUrln-iu* 


^SS^gkHiA.  After  a  trial 
Inkling  4  moA  was  pro. 
noum^l  the  best  over 
HU  and  UM)*y  stands 

at  the  head  Of  *U 

to  is  ft.  diameter  s»J  whegKjjlther  for 
Pumping  or  Power  Mills.  P*rf*t 1  *™  ““ 
part,  nuj  u-orra»t«i  Estimates  on  ap 
duration.  Alsu  Mfrs  aft  ho  A, luma  I»l- 
i-vol  Draft  Burn  Flour  Hor-il  ower. 
Liv  S?otit.«  Wkml**t-  Address  Mfrfc, 
VUOUWA&0,  Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


SMITlI 


RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 


FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  OR  OBSTRUCTED  TEATS. 


These  tubes  are  made  of  white  metal,  plated  with  pure  silver,  and  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  solid  silver  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable  to  spring  and  bend,  while  we  sell  them  at  one 
quarter  the  price.  NO  farmer  can  afford  to  be  WITHOUT  one. 

If  your  local  agricultural  stores  do  not  keep  them,  send  direct  to  us.  We  mail  them,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

SINGLE  TUBES,  25 c.  each.  FIVE  TUBES  $1.00.  Send  for  circulars. 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

IiOWEXilj,  MASS. 

Dealers  in  Seeds  and  Farmers'  Requisites. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


Catalog^  H.C.STAVER  IMPLEMENT  C0-,  CHICAGO, 


The  Machines  are  light,  strong,^ 
easy-ruiniiug,  admirable  4 
in  design  and  finish. 

Prsrtical 

Tuub  W/ 


S.  L.  ALLEN  & 

127  and  129  and  IIol- 

Catharine  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  >  ^^^vators.  Free  to  all. 


Send  now  if  you  are  in- 
I  (crested  iu  Farming,  Garden¬ 
ing,  or  Trucking,  for  our 

1880  CATALOGUE, 


which  fully  describes  our  Seed-Drills, 
Wheel-  |  ~ 


low  Steel  Standard 
ryr  Horse  llocs  and  Culti- 
^vatorc.  Free  to  all. 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

SMALL  FRUITS,  BULBS,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

Special  attention  is  culled  to  our  remarkably  Fine  Stock  of 

STANDARD  m DWARF,  PEARS 

luH  APf  1#  I  Kj  Lv  Including  such  kinds  as  Niagara,  Jessica,  Em- 
‘  1  ALSO  m|M|  li  f  I  |U  Pire  State,  Willis,  Frances  R.  Hnyrs,  etc. 

Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  30tli  Year.  600  Aerea. 

Immense  Stock-  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  C«V,&,S: 


Patented 
Nov.'Jt,  1885 


stands  at  ihe  head  if  all  wire  and  picket  ma¬ 
chines  for  tanking  fence  in  the  field,  being 
tdic  most  complete,  simple,  speedy  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated,  and  having  the  moat  perfect  tension  device. 
It  will  weave  in  any  Rind  of  pickets  tram  one  to 
six  inches  wide,  easily  twisting  a  N<>  8  wire,  ami 
m  iking  i  fence  that  uo  Stock  will  break  down  at  a 
coat  of  sixrx  cents  a  rod  complete.  Worksup 


■tickets  perpendicular.  light  and  easily  handled. 
A  hoy  can  work  it.  Even  farmer  can  ullord  to 
It XX' n  one.  Write  for  circular  and  price 

’’AYNE  AGRICULTUR'L CO.  Richmond.  Ind. 


DATE  KITS  THOS.  P.  STMPSON,  Washington,  D. 
rMICHIOC.  No  pay  asked  for  patent  until 
obtained.  Write  lor  Inventors’  Guide. 


•  alM  m&nafettoro  ■•wtn,  R#A^rwtTivlae  Bl»d«n,  H-nk ««.  r? ?,4 
PUww,  CtlUiftUn,  FMd  Cvtter  A  Cnukir,  Iliad  A  Fown 
Can  siallarA,  Grata  Drill  a,  At.  Bend  tor  LllnitraUMi  »« 

and  Frloa  List.  ft. ft.  KEMHWER  *  SON,  8ta*k«rtawm>% 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  “  IMPERIAL" 
Steel,  Cast,  and  Chilled  PLOWS. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  JOINTERS, 

.  *  ™SL8.  j£ 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

Is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  of  great  curative  power.  It  aids  the  throat  and  lungs  in 
throwmgv.J  diseased  matter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allays  the  Irritation  which  causes 
the  abnormal  action  of  these  organs.  A.  B.  Denting,  Atchison,  Kans.,  writes:  “I  have 
used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties,  with  marked  success.  It 
effected  a  complete  cure  at  a  time  when  I  had  almost  despaired  of  recovery.  I  eon. 
sider  it  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all  diseases  of  this  character.” 

Ira  Eno,  Dale,  Ky.,  writes :  “I  have  used  Edward  E.  Curtis,  Rutland,  Vt.,  writes  : 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Tcctoral,  aud  find  that  it  “  For  years  I  was  in  a  decline.  I  had 

STRENGTHENS  WEAK  LUNGS, 

the  system,  allays  all  tendencies  to  cough,  and  suffered  from  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh, 
promotes  natural  aud  refreshing  sleep,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  restored  me  to 
and  most  effectually  checks  the  progress  health,  and  I  have  been,  fora  long  time, 
of  a  cough  or  cold.  I  would  not  be  with-  comparatively  vigorous.  In  case  of  a 
out  it  for  many  times  its  value.”  J.  II.  sudden  cold,  I  always  resort  to  the  Pec- 
Cushing, Brownsville, Texas, writes:  “I  toral,  and  find  speedy  relief.”  Dr.  J. 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  with  Francis  Browne,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  writes: 
most  satisfactory  results.  It  cured  me  of  “Twenty  years  ago,  being  then  in  active 
a  terrible  racking  Cough  which  the  pro-  practice  as  a  physician,  I  obtained  the 
seriptions  of  several  physicians  failed  to  formula  of  Ayer’s  Cherrv  Pectoral,  and 
reach.  It  is  the  most  effective  remedy  I  I  have  often  prescribed  that  remedy  with 
have  ever  used.”  .  ;  gratifying  results.” 

PREPARED  I1Y 

DR.  J.  C.  AYEIl  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 


37  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELECTRO  (iOLD  AM)  SILVER  PLATE, 

INVITE  INSPECTION  OF  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF 

TABLE  WARE, 

Which  Embraces  Everything  R  quired  for  Use  or  Decoration  of  the  Table: 


Coffee,  Tea,  Dessert,  anfl  Water  Sets, 

Caie  and  Frait  Baskets,  Meat,  Vegetable  &  Baking  lies, 
Eras,  Candelabra,  Spools,  Forks,  Cotter?,  k 


They  Would  Also  Call  Attention  to  their  Large  Assortment  of  Novelties  in 

OXIDIZED  SILVER,  GOLD  INLUD  AND  APPLIED  WORK, 

SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 


BUCHER,  GIBBS  Sl  CO.,  CANTON,  0. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


THE  NEW  BUCKEYE  MILLand  HORSE  POWER  COMBINED, 

HAVE  nFALER  QR 

Youk  “yourself 

ORDEF^thiS  MICE-  j 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Max  Engine  on  conns!  Boiler. 

Thu  dltitpbl,  first- 
class,  horizontal  Kq*  ^ffi*** 

gine  iu  the  market. 

Engines  of  nil  Wimls,  KftW, 

for  Sawing*  Tlirc«U-  _ 

iug,  and  Ginning,  a 
specially.  Saw  and  /V* 

Grist  Mills,  Thro-  hj  __  - 

shing  Machines,  _  =| 
etc.,  a  specially,  vy1™-" 

Sf  ml  for  Illustrated  \ 

Catalogue  ** 

A.H.FAKQIHAK,  V  ^ 

York,  I'enna. 


MAST,  FOGS  &  GO., 

(SPRINGFIELD,  O., 
Bl'CKEYE  FORCE  PI  MP, 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  WROUGHT  IRON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HOSE  KEELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


Three  Articles  of  Great  Value  to  the  Farmer. 

1  Dick's  Cornstalk  Cutter 
and  Splitter.— freon  res  stalks 
so  that  ex'ery  particle  wil'  be  eat¬ 
en  vritdn  relish  The  rut  shows 
the  larve  fly-wheel,  with  knife 
and  slitters 

•J  Triumph  Steam  Gener¬ 
ator.  ‘■or  Cookine  and  Steam 
Inn  Food  for  Cattle. 

3.  Griding’**  Corn  Sheller 
and  Separator.— The  most 
perfect  Sheller  in  (he  market. 

**  Send  foe  Circular 

H.  B.  GK1FFING, 

70  Cortlaudt  Street,  Nexv  Y  ork. 


JACKSON  ARCHITECTURAL 

IRON  WORKS. 


Iron  Work  kinder 


Buildings. 


BUCKEYE 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Grain  Drills.  Cultivators. 

Seeders.  Sowers. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

Cider  Mills,  etc. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Office  31*  EAST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

STABLE  FITTINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

THE  DANA 

»  CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMIXX 

L-ff.  i  Ls  the  best  working  and  must  powerful  Wind- 
I5y/I  Enitiue  in  i  he  world,  because  it  U  the  only  one 
/fcp\|  whicn  unitei  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
Ig-Laj  wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu- 
fSxira  lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

1,3%  b  For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 

M  THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 


rAIKiLAVES,  Mass.,  u.  s.  a- 


St  Y ODDER 


wtw 


1 


S  U  L  K  ^ 


aVIJUi  TU  K  Ujtv  T«. 

Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Biding  than  ordi 
nary  Blow  with  Driver  Walking.  Turns 
square  comer  without  baching. 

The  Plow  1#  always  under  control  of  the  Driver, 
simple  In  constiucttoc,  easy  to  handle,  and  indispen 
sab  e  to  every  farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

ELtllRT  IRON  WORKS 

ELKHART,  IND 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Blacksmithing  S  FARM 

Save  Time  and  Money  by  using 

HOLT’S  CELEBRATED 

FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

For  $30. 

Largor Si>e  S'J  Y.  Singu  Forge  8  i  0. 

Blacksmiths  Tools,  Hand  Drills, Ac. 

HOLT  M'F'C  CO. 

-  t'enlrxil  Wav,  Clewtaad,  O. 


ONLY  ^^TREAb 

POWER  CUTTER  to"  I  HORSE  POWERS 

IN  AMERICA  (DRA64C1RCULAR 

SOWAR/M^rA.lh^ 


The  Belle  City 

Feed  Si  Ensilap 

cutter. 

The  best  Feed  fritter  In  the 
world.  Write  to  u»  for  a  cir¬ 
cuit  r  an-i  address  f  local 
aceni  before  you  buy  and 
von  will  never  reirret  it. 

_ 1  'V'-.l.1.':* 


Buy  the  Best. 


THE 


EUREKh 


MACHINE 


REED  &  BARTON, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER* 


RURAL 
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Umbrella  . . . . . 341 

Pi  urn,  J apanese  076 

Purple-leaved . 479,83 ! 

Popnlus  alba  L'olleuna . ,.,'W 

Privet,  f  al . ...417 

Prunus  Plaaardli . 179.329,882 

Ptenutyrax  iiWplda .  . 516 

Pyrus  sallelfollu . 4.34 

Retlmspora,  drooping,.. . 844 

Sn  liueus  race m oaa  ....  ,343 

Nli  Itor  belts  on  the  plains _  367 

- uplands  of  Dakota.  251 

K  -ubs,  a  dozen  hardy  . 276 

1  uue  after  rt  .waring . —224 

pruce,  white  .  693 

pruce,  disbud  the  —  314 

l  amarlx,  hardy  apeeies . 226 

l  imber,  increase  of  strength  by 
seasoning . 594 

—  time  to  cut.,, . . . 164 


,  Tree  planting  by  the  Japanese.  .364 


- in  Neb . 591 

Frees,  American  abundance  of. 367 

Tulip  Tree,  plant  the . -JIM) 

variegated  variety . 118 

Wind-breaks,  evergreen . 299 

XuuthOceriia  sorbll'olln . 117 

Ycllpw- wood..., . 512 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Barn,  u  comfortable.  8611 

Barn,  convenient . 102,717 

design  for  two  small . .  23 

for  grain  aud  dairy  . 663 

stock,  too  much  ventilation  *04 

—  gun  oral-purpose . 132 

—  good  . 't-8 

of  .1.8  Woodward  . 199 

Weste-n  R,  N,  Y.  Farm _ V2i 

—  slock,  cheap . 241 

-  Tennessee . . . .119 

Western.  ,  . 3t5 

Barns  sheep  . 527 

Buildings  >m  the  farm  of  J.  S. 

Wood  ward  . i#9 

Corrl.ige  house  and  stable . 321 

—  neat  and  cheap . 382 

Cellar,  above  ground . 645 

Cottage  comfortable . 316 

—  convenient.  . . 691 

—  d'.'-dgu  for  . . 591 

rural  . 

Karin  house  convenient _ ns 

Fruit  house  for  cold  storage, . ,  163 
House  tmllduig,  hint*  abnut  ,,163 

—  country,  convenient,  .  . 3? 

—  houdsome  and  convenient,,  13 
Houses  built  to  keep  cool, .,,  ,563 

Mansion,  10 un try,  English  .  54 

Residence,  an  attractive . 463 

—  a  roomy  . 431 

Stable  and  carriage  bouse . 82? 

Stock  barn  cheap . 241 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Downing,  Charles .  82 

Chee»e,  cutting  curd  . 312 

- drawing  the  whey . 365 

- heat . 328 

Milk  from  Devon  cattle . 792 

—  given  through  the  Winter 792 

Kurle,  Parker  . . . 22 

- milk  . . . i$8 

Munson  T.  V  . 631 

Poore,  Ben  Perley . 423 

—  pressing  aud  eurlug,,  330 

—  record,  Hull  and . 432 

DAIRY  UUSB INDRY 

Abortion,  fungi  as  a  eau  e .  791 

—  in  the  dairy  .  ,.710 

Butter  coloring  not  a  deception  434 

■  eommlsslou  men,  tricks  of.  ,329 
Butter,  counterfeit _ _  ...Mi 

-  cowr-xeellcnt . 513 

- stirring . 344 

Churn,  too  small  .  792 

Churning  not,  to  be  done  by 

hand.  ,  . 199 

Clover  for  dairy  cows  .  348 

Commission  men,  tricks  of  .  H'29 

Cow.  dairy  for  the  . 37 

—  economical  rations  .  57 

Crmm,  Uiirisltlnt?  . .  .  *44 

—  records,  marvelous  . 401 

—  rooms  tobacco  smoke  in  . 331 

secretion,  food  to  stimulate 

-1  103  w 

—  setting  I11  small  vessels,  .’,,'499 
skim,  feeding  back  to  cows.  .-'34 

Milkers,  best.  .  .  121 

Milking  stool,  convenient . 416 

are  the  largest  best . 727 

—  Imitation,  how  to  remove 

the  evil  . 480 

made  by  lightning . 631 

making,  cleanliness  . 643 

- for  beginners  — . Uii,  ts'2 

- handling  cream  . . 644 

milk  ....  fvitf 

—  raising,  centrltugal  system, 5.30 

Creameries  . 59 1 

Dairy  art —  _  ,  . 646 

—  commission  N  Y.  state. . ism 

—  commissioners  uud  milk 

dealers  . 69  ■ 

—cow  for  the . .  37 

— - dou't  pay  . 515 

Kennel . .  . 244,277 

Udder  of  cow,  haudllng . 80S 

Winter  dairying,  profit  . 711 

DOMES  1C  l-OONOMY. 

Angel  food . .  ,  15 

- lu  Ireland  .  77 

- pays. . . 773 

—  m  like  rs,  Jersey  s  as  . 132 

—  pure,  to  t  ost .  57 

salt  and  salting  . 861 

salt  showing  on  surface  . 4!(i 

—  shrinkage  or . 329 

.  SO 

- test  of  .....  .  ,  ,  .693 

—  (IimcumIou  among  Eastern 

fanners  .  . 18it 

—  farm  prize  . .  ,  .630 

—  herds  of  Short-horn*,  good, .  102 

stock,  care  of ,  .  . 184 

—  test  at  tv  V11,,  Stale  fair  . 64t 

Apple  parer  . . 131 

—  sauce,  baked . 749 

Apple*,  pickled, . 353 

Aprons,  work . 823 

Bacu.n,  eurlug .  «4 

Harley,  Pearl  . 289 

Bathing  and  baths  for  farmers. 233 
Beans  as  food .  .  . >50 

—  washing  and  working . 66? 

—  yield,  wonderful..,.  ..........  72 

Dairying.  Important  things  lu  l*e. 
—  In  England,  . 302 

bttkart  . . .  337 

Boston  baked .  47 

cooking .  95 

Cheese,  Amur.  Cheddar., . 118 

—  ewe  milk . 575 

—  fai'tory,  rules  of  the  Read- 

field  ’  .  . 20! 

—  winter,  Increase  lu  805 

- profit  of . ?U 

Dairymen,  points  from  the . 31* 

Dalrymep,  hints  to . *6 

Lactometer,  a  new  . 4"0 

Oleomargarine  material  used  InW 

Bed  bug,  remedy.,  . 216 

Bed  bug*,  quicksilver  for  . 733 

—  linen,  care  of . 193 

Beef,  nlekle  for  . 821 

—  salice,  cooking . 31 

—  saJtlnp  .  itf? 

mold  ,  ,  .  . 749 

—  sklm-mlik .  4 

making . 118, 312, 328, ”41, 365,360 

—  cows  for . . . 118 

- winter  rations . 303 

Milk.  Condensed  and  slluge . 530 

,  —  dairy  care  of, . 186 

—  to  keep  fresh,  . 30 

—  —  —  through  the  Winter _ 30 

Beefsteak,  rolled . 831 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1)  cuts,  young  . . . . .  857 

Bib.  child ’s  . 717,749 

Biscuit.  tou . 252 

Blackberry  nclrl . 459 

Blood  purifier  . .4M» 

Bolle  I  loaves  .  858 

Bow  'or  bonnet  strings . .79 

bread,  brown .  'Sit,  II',  6.37 

—  --  steamed.. .  664 

—  Ciru  . .  — ..  .  81,1B7,1!H 

—  — TO»nmoiey  . . 157 

—  —  summed  .  .  .  9i 

—  dry.  what  lo  do  wlili 

—  Indian  . . . 

—  —  steamed 

—  making 

—  pancakes  . 

Bread  sail  rising _ 

Breokfa-  ulsb 
Brimstone  for  bed  hilis 
Brown  lire  id 
Brill  es.  s|in  I,,  re 
Buckwheat  c"k>'s 
burns  n  d  scalds 

—  remedy  _ 

Cabbage.  pickled 

—  sulau . 

Calm,  ullUOUu 

—  Ansel  . 858 

—  apple  . 669,  701 

—  butternut  . 887 

—  caramel .  . 6*0 

—  chocolate .  31 

—  entree  . 387 

—  corn«tareli . 259. 669 

—  cream . 337,  505,601 

—  d  Uuate . . . *43,489 

—  dry.  to  use  ..  . .489 

—  tl  lung . 620 


with 

. 621 

.  .  . 

.  Mil 

...  489,187 

. 873 

. 259 

•  til  JS 

. 216 

•  •  • 

f>7,  441.  637 

uiedy 

. Tilt 

. 7  uii 

.  *.<»!  1 

. 8 11 

.  , 

■ 

. 897 

—  frosting  for 

—  fruit . 

—  —  c  II  |> 

—  -  Mrs.  B’s  . 

—  —  plain....  .. 

—  Bold  .  ... 

—  guess . 

—  j  i ly,  reform. . 

—  —  roll  ... 

—  lay*  r 

—  —  eutijng 

—  manic  fcucu*. 


14 

.15,  837. 489 

. 81 

. 837 

. 601 

. .  II 

. 157 

. 337 

. 14 

. Ill,  733 

. 7  1 

. 669 


molasses,  novelty .  157 

—  nnunrt,  lemon  . 187 

—  R.Uroiid  . 288 

—  ral  <ed  loaf  . ....717 

—  SI  l  vim.... .  .  14 

—  soouge  .  157.  111.  489  601.  620.  685 

—  eoeeanul... . 23) 

—  -  Mis  Ws  .  ...  887 

—  R's  .  . 253 


—  standi 


.  157 


—  sticking  to. icily  this .  17 

—  Ic  itflS’i'-  Dutch . 553 

—  wot  rtneion.  . .  1 1 

—  whit  .  cheap . 337 

—  imiuutruti . . 685 

Cak  s  rye  breakfast . 30' 

—  buekwlu'.t  .......  ......... 217. 40!) 

—  Ilauflel  .  ......  (31 

—  fried  .  . . 337,8:17 

V  ten  up  Is . 637 

Calf's  h  .eland  ham .  893 

Candy,  ehoeolatc  caramels . 15 

—  Ice  cream  . 841 

—  molasses  .  15 

—  talTy,  Kverton .  15 

—  unboiled. . 177 

—  '•warin'  . 621 

Canned  fruit  .  569 

Card-,  Christmas  etc  .what  to 

do  wllh . . .  ..  Ill 

Carpi  I  rag  dyes . . .837 

—  roes  . 2i6 

Cats  liens  on  . . 717 

Catsup,  tomato . Mi 

—  -  wit  hout  cooking . 821 

Celpry  -ulud .  821 

eti  inois  -kin* . Ill 

Chai  ned  bands  . .  21 

Charlotte  Russo. . 6-97 

Clu  ken,  pressed . 157 

Chl'oreu,  a  word  for  the . 3)6 

—  le  uniting . a*. .  820 

—  ••.iiisfy.ng .  65 

Clou  -auce...  . 569,6  1 

Choeolaic  caramels . . 637 

Cholera  morbuj  remedy . 389,  6”l 

Ch  >w  •  bow . 6*9 

for  Immediate  use .  749 

t  inato  .  569 

Chowder,  corn . 621 

Christmas,  before  . 836 

—  dinner  . H52 

Christmas  dinner,  a  Canadian.  >73 

—  gifts,  making . 83'.  *52 

presents . 8*0 

Cocoa-nut  for  cake . 7  I 

—  pufTs .  15 

Cookery,  Eastern  aud  Weaieru..l93 

—  MLs*ourl  .  8X1 

—  Western . 269 

Cookies . 423,  141,  189,  669,  8 ‘7 

—  caraway . 797 

—  cream  . . . 125 

—  drop  . 601 

—  ginger . . . 269 

—  molasses . *17 

—  rnisln  aud  spine . 749 

Cold  »law . 701 

—  with  rrenm  dressing .  31 

Corn  and  beans,  entitling . 421 

—  —  peas,  canned  cooking....  423 

—  bread,  Kentucky . l.V 

—  —  Mothers  . so 

—  canning  . . *53 

—  fritter . 637 

—  green  . 441 

—  —  to  preserve. . . . .653 

—  starch, serving  . . 749 

■  aweel  drying  . 881 

Country  living,  travelers'  Ideas5n3 

Cmn berry  Jelly  . 85* 

Cranberries,  to  keep . 665 

Cream,  whipped  . 269 

Crotl  net  les,  llsb . 79 1 

Crullers  .  ' 

Cupboard, emergency. .  ...  3-9 

Currants  black  In  cookery . 133 

—  eleiinlng  . 6s*l 

—  white  dingy  preserved . 669 

Curtains  doing  up . Ml 

—  for  chamber  .  63 


Dessert  . 

—  pretty 
Dinner,  Christ 

—  company. .. 

—  —country 

—  —  first  . 

—  Suturdav’s 

—  Thunksglvh 
Dish  drainer  . 

—  towels 
Dishes.  \vn«hll 
Doughuul* 


Drainer,  oish...  . 

Dress  making . 

—  taste  In .  . 

Drink  lor  n  cold  . 

Due  pllngs,  Apple . 

Dyes  for  carpel  rags  . 

Economies,  little . . . 

Eggs,  boiling  . 

—  creamed  . 

—  fried  . 

—  frying  . . . 

—  ou  lonsl . . 

—  to  poach. . . 

Eldernerrl'  s  for  w  inter  list 

Elderberry  wine . 

Elevator  or  dumbwaiter. 

Farm  life  and  health . 

Feat  hers,  substitute . 

Felon  i  ure,  wild  turnip  a, . . 

Fire,  more  . . . 

Fleas  on  cats . 


Footstool.  . 

Fritters . 

corn  . 

parsnip . . . 

salsify  . 

r  n wring  without  eggs . 

Fruits,  canned . . 

-  canning  . 

Fruit  jars  . . 

—  press  .  .  . 

Furniture  polish . 

—  renovation  of  .  . 

Gems . 

Gift,  a  Christmas . 

Gliding  frames . 


Ginger  bread . 193 

—  -  soft . 489,  749 

—  —spiced .  .797 

—  snaps  . 156,  233,  125,  141,  489 

Glass  cutting . 701 

Glue,  liquid . .749 

Goose,  roast  . . 797 

Gropes  canning  and  preserving. 783 

—  wild,  using  . ....738,749 

Gravy. milk  . 81 

Grease  on  carpet,  to  remove....  425 

t, rhldle  cakes  .  .797 

Gram,  oatmeal  . 820 

Hamburger  steak . 601 

Hams,  curing  . 95 

Harvest  drink,  Grandmother’s.. 489 
Hash,  good  and  how  to  make  ft.  15 

Health  notes . 68 

Helps . 258 

Ilouse  keeping  on  Puget  Sound 

..... .4I.H,  44  >.  IMS,  nan,  537, 553, 569 

lee  cream  without  a  freezer . 79 

Indian  chutney .  620 

—  loaf .  steamed . . . 601 

Indigo  for  clothes — . 94 

Ironing  without  (hit  Irons., . 821 

Iron  rust,  to  remove...- . «oi 

—  stains  on  marble...... . ....733 

Jelly,  apple .  792 

—  cranberry . 8;2 

—  grape,  wild .  733 

—  lemon... . . 411, 6M6 

—  making . .17 

—  that  will  not  stiffen . 669 

—  time  to  prevenl  sticking .  131 

.Tohnny-eake  without  eggs .  95 

Ktiisomlue  . 321 

—  line . 738 

Kitchen  talks . II 

Lairds  on  tin  . 797 

Duct),  crotchet  . . .  .  78 

crocheted  Vandyke . v . 425 

lemon  seed . .  . 821 

Lemon  Jelly  .  lit.  6-5 

Macaroni,  baked  . 701 

Mungoes,  gr.en .  601 

—  pencil  . 601 

March  work . 216 

Marmalade,  qtiluee . . 701 

Mat,  toilet . . 8V0 

Muttre-Mcs.  protecting  . 749 

Meat  diet  for  dyspeptics, . 131 

—  -ealloped  . 637 

Mexican  dish . . 321 

.Milk  drinking  hot  . 717 

In  the  Winter .  .  47 

Mirror,  handy  .  585 

Molding,  preserves . . 6ol 

Mold,  on  preserves . 587 

vioths  in  cloths,  to  prevent  - 837 

Mullins,  Graham . . 701 

Mush  for  breakfast . . . 658 

Mustard,  made . . . 337 

Oatmeal  gruel  . 820 

Neuralgia  cures . SM9 

Omelette .  •  -253 

—  cheese .  •  . . 621 

—  corn  . 621 

—  oyster  . 653 

without  turning  . 3n5 

Onions.  boiling  water  on . 193 

Ostrich  plumes,  curling .  94 

Out  door  exercise  In  Winter — 131 

Oyster  omelette . . 653 

Oysters,  panned . . . 797 

—  pickled....  .  79 

—  scalloped . 337 

Palo  I.  old  removing . 389 

Pun  cukes  bread  .....  . ....585 

Paper,  how  to .  424 

on  walls  to  nnikeytlok  . 810 

Papering  1  he  children's  roopi  ..9  q 

Parsnip  fritters . .  ..........858 

fait  ridges  In  (tears .  .  268 

Pooches  pickled  . 6'  3.  6»i9 

—  preseived  . 621 

Pears,  canned .  6  7 

Pick  led  apples  . 853 

Pickle  for  beef . 821 

Pickles,  cucumber  for  market.  .532 

—  Gherkin . na 

—  Indian  chutney . 620 

—  mixed  vegetable . 79 

—  plum  . 569 

—  sweet  .  858 

—  —  peaches . . 689 

—  tomato  . .569 

—  —  green  . .558 

—  —  rare-ripe . 601 

—  —  sweet  . .69,  733 

—  —  walnut . 459 

Pie,  apple  drier!.. .  . . 81 

—  cream .  81 

—  crust . .  4-9 

—  —  a  new . 804 

Rata  . 95 

—  currant..., . 337 

—  custard .  3t 

green  tonin' o . 425 

—  lemon  . . ..8l,25t 

—  —  Sirs.  Bacon’s  . ......489 

—  milking  . 389 

—  mock  apple  .  441 

—  orange . . . .  .  11 

—  potato . . . 157 

—  pumpkin . ...  717 

raisin  . 489 

—  rhubarb.  . 037,  489 

rice . 193 

—  -quash,  good  . . .7'1! 

—  vinegar  .  805 

—  Washington  — .  05 

Pies  baking  over.. 79. 131,  177,  193,2-9 

soukhw,  to  prevent . .  821 

Pillow  shams . 685 

Plums,  spiced  . 621 

Poisons,  antidotes  for. . 733 

Pop  eoru  hulls . 821 

Pork,  curing  . 95, 123.  344,  733.  809 

Potatoes  and  enhtmge  cooked 
together . 31 

—  boiling,  salt  lu  the  water . 181 

breakfast  . 

■  fried  . 

lu  eases 


1-3 
*89 
797 

—  should  be  steamed . 733 


warmed  over . 


....  521 


Pre-crves,  apple  . PS9 

—  molding  .  . 6ul 

—  mold  ou,  remedy .  537 

—  poaches .  621 

.569 


425 

—  UUIH  t*  ....  ,  , . ,  . 

. w 

80S 

Pudding,  apple,  baked ... 

. 499 

198 

—  choice . 

_ 853 

371 

—  Bismarck .  ... 

.  81 

853 

—  bread .  . 

. 749 

371 

—  coeoamit  . 

321 

—  corn-meal . 

. 853 

.177 

—  rasy . . . 

..  ....858 

717 

—  egg  . 

. 157 

797 

Italian . 

. 157 

*>W 

—  light  . 

. :*78 

131 

—  moat . 

.  7!) 

-  plum . 

. 797 

15 

—  rice . 

...269,  441 

III 

—  English  recipe . 

. 157 

V>#;y 

—  Rteained . . 

569 

—  tapioca . 

. 489 

400 

Virginia . 

.  157 

820 

Yotlwhlro . 

749 

Puffs.  German  . 

.397 

Pumpkin,  cunning . 

. .421 

252 

dried .  . 

695 

Qul  ksltvcr  for  bed-bugs. 

.637 

Quilt. woolen. . .  . . 

. 299 

601 

Quince  niarmulade . 

289 

Unbolt, sp*tni»b  method  of  cook 

Mil 

Ing . 

.i'll 

Rag  rugs  . . 

637 

Raspberry  vinegar.  ..... 

.473 

Rats,  cats  to  destroy . 

.110 

Recipes,  measuring  for.. 

.69.5 

-  rhubarb  cooking . 

. 357 

.  17 

Rice, cooking  . . 

.131 

pndd'Qg . . 

. ill 

-71? 

Roaches,  remedy  wanted 

518 

to  exterminate  ,  . 

...459,  IS9 

216 

Rolls,  rye  cream  . 

. 269 

.  SI 

ltoom.  chtMron’M,  papering  and 

♦  :<7 

paimtng  . . 

. 

^.Vi 

Rug.  tufted  . 

. 749 

Uu.-.  carpet  rag,, . 

. ‘21 

:Kl 

Mt  bpi.  cabbage . 

9*1 

,  M/J 

I'tMery . 

. F21 

5! 

Yt-.'il  ..ml  lettuce. , , , , . . 

MO 

Sniauv  . . . 

. 331 

.459 

-  cooking . 

.  79 

83? 

Fait,  about  . 

. 232 

459 

—  bags  ompt  v ,  use  of 

. 587 

.193 

sandwiches,  cheese . 

K79 

-  sardine..... . . 

.321 

Sauce,  sour... . 

. . .  157,  258 

Scouring  board . . . 253,  856 

Servants’  rooms . 4s9 

Sheets,  care  of . 193 

Silverware,  washing . 131 

Skirts  aud  collars,  doing  up . 409 

Sleeping  rooms,  night  air, ...... .110 

Spanish  . . ...665 

Spectacle  wipers  . . 821 

Snaps,  ginger - 233.  425.441,  189 

Soap .  521 

—  bubble  mixture . i97 

—  Frank  Slddall's .  63‘ 

—  hard  . . ........79.  873 

—  Ivory  . - . I18 

Soothing  sirup  . MB 

Sore  throat  remedy . . . 1  193 

Soup,  corn  . 669 

—  Italian  paste . <9i 

—  liquor  from  mutton . 701 

—  tomato  .  .827 

Squirrels,  fricassee .  685 

Stains,  to  remove . 321 

Sturcli,  gloss  tor . 505, 587 

Steak,  Ilamburger . SOI 

Stock  .  .  ...  320 

Stockings  and  roUteus,  coloring.*?? 

—  blark.  to  wash  . 717 

mending . ...658 

wa.vhlng . 837 

Stone  Jars,  cleaning . . . .66.8 

blacking. . 

So  turner  drink . 505  5*1 

—  Grandmother’s . 4'<9 

Tnhte  modes  and  manners  ......797 
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Privet,  California . 950 

Prizes  for  largest  yields. .  . 850 

—  from  results  of  seed  distribu¬ 

tion . . 810 

Produce  markets  advaueetn.  .266 
Pruning  covering  the  wound3  l-M 

—  evergreens .  .  124 

Prunes  Plssordll. .  ... .  ,.8,350,634 

Public  domain,  care  or .  746 

Purslane  tor  fowls . 5  8 

Py  re  thrum  roseum  sow  seeds  of  60 
Quince,  Champion  ami  Prolific  746 

—  orange,  care  of . sis 

Railroad  legislation  .  60 

—  passes,  free .  .  . *8 

—  rotes,  no  deduction  In .  8 

—  wrecking  . 8S4 

Rake,  Albion  pleased  with . .  ,  .699 
Raspberry.  Marlboro  at  “P.  G.”  486 

—  —  distribution  of .  76 

—  Ohio,  hardiest  black  cap,  246,  42* 

—  RuneoeaB . 470 

Raspberries  nt"R.  G.” . 486 

—  hardiness  at  "R.  G,” . 381 

Bats,  death  to . 682 

Reaper,  Wood  twine  self-bind¬ 
er . 5S8 

Rhododendron  grandd!florum..402 

Rlgbt.lt  is . 154 

Roofs,  paint  for . 746 

Rosa  rugosa . .  438,  834 

Rose  bugs,  Buhaeh  destroys  206,  *82 

—  Gen.  Jacqueminot . 454 

—  Mad .  Leon  Fevrier . 598 

—  of  Sharon  . 280 

—  Polynutha.  Mignonette.....  .  780 

Roses  at  "R  G." .  634 

—  ever  bl  omlng . 138 

—  hvbrld  petpetuaUR . 422 

Root  crops  for  stoek  feed.care.  .730 

Roup  in  fowls.  Introducing . 518 

Rural  a  safe  guide,  M  Is . .  28 

—  extendins  the  circulation  of  .58 > 

—  large  edition  of. . 746 

—  Mr.t  rawford'soplnionof  thelLS 

—  New-Yorker  *50, 600  eoples  of  730 

—  presents  to  subscribers .  76 

Rye  and  wheat  hybrid,  note 

from  Dr.  Siurtevani . 470 

—  half-wheat  . 794 

—  three-quarter  plan  tat  “R.G."  746 
School  houses,  planring  trees 

around  . 334 

Sciadopltys  verllcUlata .  9 

S-  a-weed  as  a  ferfdizcr .  28 

Seed  Bureau,  National  .should  It 
be  abolished . 534 

—  planted  oeep  or  shallow . #66 

;eedlng,  Spring  . 266 

Sewing  machine.  Avery .  850 

—  —  offered  by  Rural . 714 

Sheep  don’t  sell . 350 

—  Fall  care  of . 650 

—  growers,  not  the  worst  time 

for . . 582 

—  In  the  U.  S . . STO 

—  owners . 2-'6 

—  selling  don't  do  le . 396 

Short  horns,  bright  red .  .  .318 

Sllnge.  "sour-kraut”  kind . S50 

Silk  culture...  .  . 302 

SBo,  future  of  the . 850 

>  ketches  from  our  readers . 834 

Small  pox  in  Montreal  . . . 730 

Soll.frtable  surface  In  droughts  334 

••  worn-out,  what  It  needs _ 61S 

Soils  deficient.  In  phospnorlc 

acid .  124 

gradual  exbausiiou  of.  a  seri 

ous  matter . .798 

Sorghum  balapense,  hardiness 
of  ...  . 60 

—  -  killed  at  "R  G.” . 454 

—  -  sow  the  seeds  of .  2 

—  sugar  Industry . . . ..716 

Soot  for  onion  maggot . 614 

Southerr  Industries,  develop¬ 
ment  of.  . 44 

Special  number .  . 350 

Spiraea  opulifolla,  fruit  of, 

beautv.. . 454 

’•Sport, '  “an  effect  without  anv 

cause"  . .'.S96 

Spraying  apparatus . 386 

Spruce.  Aleock’s . 230 

—  hemlock .  . 170 

Stock,  better  care  and  feed  for.. 108 

—  breeder’s  medicine  chest . 714 

—  proper care  of  ..  . . 794 

—  show.  fat.  Chicago  . 810 

—  uohoused .  850 

Strawberry,  first  to  bloom  at 

"U.  G” .  350 

—  Jewell . 47e,  398,  666.  850 

—  May  King,  early,..  . 433 

—  notes  at  "R.  U  . . . .  422 

—  plot,  to  mulch . 124 

—  show . 402 

—  culture,  who  Is  right?  . . . .488 

Strawberries  fine,  rslslog . 266 

—  protecting  In  rows . 766 

Sworn  statement  of  the  Rural's 

circulation  .  .  .  . 834 

Sugar.  Sorghum,  industry  of _ 746 

Tdegruph  Company,  novel  suit 

against .  — . ,...,.730 

Telephone,  actual  Inventor . 950 

—  marvelous  invention . 592 

—  Timothy  seed  fur  lawn . .730 

Tobacco,  boys  don't  use . 698 

Tools,  keep  sharp . 486 

Tramps,  political . 582 

Treaty,  reciprocity  between 

Canada  a  nd  U.  S . . . 650 

Tree.  Cucumber.  . 124 

Tree;-,  protection  for  good .  44 

—  on  the  Western  Plains . 484 

—  time  to  sell  . . .  122 

Trichinosis . 666 

Trifollum  luearnatum..... . 436 

Tube-roses,  d"i  tored.. . c*i 

Vegetables, eat  more  .  . its 

more,  and  more  muscle . 47 

—  foreign  . 124 

Vl-tltors  at  "R  U" . 650 

Votes*  money  in  purchase  of... .810 
Water  for  horses  lu  ttie  field . 470 

—  —  —provide...  . 566 

Wealth  duty  of .  934 

Weeds,  down  with . 6fis 

—  sha'l  they  till  the  laud . 519 

—  to  destroy  . 510 

Weights  aud  measures,  reform 

needed  . . .  ...  486 

Welts,  driven,  patent,  end  of _  *2 

Wheat  and  rye  cross,  another.. ,402 
Where  shall  wealin’ . 866 

—  —  —  hybrid. . 8,  422 

—  —  —  —  potralts  of . 634 

—  Armstrong  cro.- s . . . 496 

—  at  home  and  abroad . 68* 

—  —  ••  R,  G  *’  no  w  varieties  of . . .  7  66 

—  crop,  forecast  of  next . 2s3 

—  cross  bred,  little  plots  of . 9  0 

—  breeds  at  "R.  G” . 6i>6.  730 

—  decline  In  . 154, 334 

—  Diehl-Med..  looking  well . 8 

—  —  on  L.  1  486 

-  experiments  of  J.  B  Lawes. .  .246 

—  hardiness  or,  testing . 666 

—  outlook . 850 

—  Kansas .  . 402 

—  —World’s . 4*2 

—  regarding  new  varieties  of  .  550 

-  Silver  and  D-Ued.  at  'R.  f." 

yield  . #82 

—  which  to  sow .  534 

—  W lulvr,  area  and  condition  of  *30 

sown  an  Indication  of  crop.  183 

Wilder. .Marshall  P  . 866 

Wire  worms,  experiment  to  kill 
at  •  R.  G" . 5.50 

—  —salt  preventing . .  ice 

W ool  grow  ers  Ass  ,  national. . .  .56* 

—  -convention . 386 

market,  bottom  in . 650 

World's  f*ir,  dose  of . 0S6 

Wyandotte  aud  Plymoutn  Rock 
cross  .  766 

—  btu  falling  from  nest. . 20# 

—  hems,  records  of .. .  .  9 

Wyandotte  at  ”R.  G" . 9, 170 

—  good  opinion  of .  402 

—  Rural's. . 76,  109 

Yellow-wood  . 550 

—  —  at  ’  R.  G” .  422 

—  —sugar  rrorn .  ...  232 

Zanthoeeras  sorbilolia . S50 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Children,  how  shall  we  educate 
them  agriculturally/ . 767 
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Collette  expenses . 646 

Education,  how  It  pays . 645 

Industrial  University  of  Ill., 

What’s  in  a  name . 562 

School',  district,  inte-est  the 

children  of  in  (lowers . 312 

‘  ‘  What's  In  a  uame" . 651 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

Anthonoraua  muse  ulus . ...,.|6t 

Apple  maggot .  as 

Armagus  Fulleri  . 830 

Cabbage  caterpillar., . 789 

Cat  tie  gad-fly . 308 

Cotton  worm . 433 

- enemies . ,lsi  433 

- exterminating  . 530 

Corn,  beetle  Injuring . 782 

Cut-worm,  onion . ..KJ9 

Cu'-WOrrus .  464 

Euphoria  Inda . 732 

Gad-fly  cattle, . 3dS 

Graptortera  foliaera  . 530 

Insecticide,  bisulphide . 515 

Insecticides  . 8' 6 

Insect  sprayer. . .  _  ...131 

Insects,  destructive  of  the  year.  .461 
Isosutna  again  . 4S1 

—  hordel  .  418 

—  nigrum  . 311 

Joint  worms.. . 413 

Kerosene  soap  mixtures . 184 

Meltitla  cncurbltae  .  -6 

CEstrus  bovis  .  .3113 

Onion  Cut-worm . S29 

Orange  rust . 355 

Phytoptus  prunlfolia . .546 

Rose  beet  le,  Fuller’s . 380 

Squash-vine  bu-'-r . *8,7*9 

Strawberry  weevil . 481 

System,  red-headed . 651 

Wncat  Stalk  Isosuma  Black  .314 
Wooley  Aphis  Invulnerable.  Is. 311 

EVERYWHERE. 

Alabama  Madison  Co . 41 

—  Mobile  •*<> . 152 

Arkau- as,  Hot  Springs  Co . 89 

—  Sr  of  t  0.  _ 106,  aw.  135,  792 

—  Sebastian  Co . 563 

—  White  Co . 517 

—  Washington  Co  . 1H« 


. 420 

...  863 

. .  74 

.  5 

. 416 

. 

. 26,  832 

. 

.  227 

..  136. 4S3 

. . 531 

. 516 

. S3 

. 6-17 

. 617 

. 563 

. 72s 


. 41 

. 74 

.  HI 

. 483 

. 563 

. . 42(1 

-  .74 


Arizona.  Yavapai  Co  .  847 

California,  Modoc  Co . 443 

—  Nevada  Co . 57;' 

—  San  ana  Co . 89 

Canada.  Dundag  Co . <83 

—  Dunedin  One  ...  . 6-Kl 

—  Catitou.  Ont  . 136,227 

—  Cane  Elizabeth,  Muskoka  .  28 1 

—  Chatham,  Ont  . 2(H,  563 

—  Fern  Ilill,  Ont .  4 2d 

—  Haldimaud  Co . 368 

—  Manitoba . . .  74 

—  Neenah . * .  5 

—  Ont . . . 4]6 

—  Oxford  Co  . 812,  728 

—  Perth  Co . 26,  632 

—  Pleton,  Ont . 832 

—  Portage  1  to  .  227 

—  Prlm-e  Edward .  136.483 

—  Seeley's  Bay,  Out . ,531 

—  shefford  Co . 516 

—  Sherbrooke .  89 

—  Stnlthvllle,  Ont . 647 

—  Stanstcad  Co. . 617 

—  St.  Catharines,  Ont. . 563 

- Gills.  Quebec . 728 

- Thomas  . 483 

—  Srratf^rd,  Ont.... . 664 

—  Templeton,  Ottawa  Co . 647 

—  Warkworth  Co . 41 

—  Wellington  Co  .  74 

Colorado,  El  Paso  Co .  41 1 

—  Montrose  Co..,.  . 433 

—  notes.. . 563 

—  Pueblo . . . 420 

—  TromontCo .  74 

—  Weld  Co  . . 186,680 

Conn  ,  Hartford  Co . 579,  «‘.'5,  848 

—  Litchfle'dCn.  .  136,695 

—  New  Haven  Co . 244,  581. 563 

—  -  London  Co . * .  ..808 

Dakota.  Clark  Co . ." .  5 

—  Davison  Co . 51« 

—  Hanson  Co  . . 848 

—  Hutchison  Oo . 226 

—  Lincoln  Co . 187 

—  Morton  Co  . 

—  Stutsman  Co . 747 

Delaware,  Suss°x  Co .  41 

D.  C.,  Washington  . 53i 

Florida.  Hernandu  Co . 500 

—  Marlon  Co  . 2 14 

—  Suwannee  Co . 531 

—  Volusia  Co  . 26 

Georgia, Cobb  Co  . 695 

—  Sumter  Co . 544 

Idaho,  Bingham  Co  . 596 

—  vez  Perces  Co . 4b5,  642 

—  Welspr . 661 

Illinois.  Adams  Co . H8  I 

—  Bureau  Co..... . 500 

—  G'ove  Co . 695 

—  Grundy  Co . 152 

—  Joe  Daviess  Co . 5(irt 

—  Lawrence  Co . lh« 

—  McH-nry  Co . 74 

—  —  Lean  Co . 152,56s 

—  Mercer  Co . 519 

—  Ogle  Co . . .  26 

—  Putnam  Co  . IBS 

—  Sangamon  Co.152,  264, 435,  531,  632 

—  Scott  Co . 596 

—  Shelby  Co . 531 

—  Stark  Co  . 868 

—  Whiteside  Co . 74 1 

Indiana,  Mien  Co .  .  579 

—  Blackford  Co . 579 

—  Carroll  Co . 74 

—  Case  Co .  gag 

—  Clinton  Co  . 579 

—  Elkhati  Co . . 547 

—  Hamilton  Co . 792 

—  Hancock  Co . . 517 

—  Howard  Co . 579 

—  Jay  Co  . 832 

—  Jeff-rson  Co . 596 

—  Lucas  Co..., . 6S0 

—  Main  Co  . . 5 

—  Marion  Co .  696,832 

—  Miami  Co . 531 

—  Montgomery  Co . 744 

—  Noble  Co  . 5.9 

—  Putnam  Co . 617 

Iowa.  Allamakee  Co . r.47 

—  Bremen  Co . . . 168 

—  Carr  1!  Co . JK7 

—  Fayette  Co  . .  26 

—  Fremont  Co.. . ].16S 

—  .Tohnsou  Co . 632 

—  KossnthCo . . 

—  Linn  Co. .  664 

—  Mahaska  Co . 89,  pm;.  630 

—  Mitchell  Co . 152,  331,  728 

—  Monroe  Co . . .  41 

—  Pepin  Co . ISO 

—  Polk  Co . 56 i 

—  Tama  Co— . . 

—  Washington  Co . 316,  *48 

Kansas,  -.udersou  Co .  71 

—  Bourbon  Co. . ,...fi9t>,808 

—  Ch**roaee  Co . fil'd 

—  Clay  Co . 41,63* 

—  Cowley  Co . 34 1,  741 

—  Crawford  Co . 58,  122 

—  Davis  Co . 680,  792 

—  Dickinson  Co . 862 

—  Douglas  Co..  . . . ...632 

—  Ellis  Co  . 5110 

—  Ellsworth  Co...., .  89 

—  Franklin  Co . 58 

—  Gre.euwood  Co . 832 

—  Jewell  Co . 6i7 

—  Labette  Co . 5,  532,  ?28 

—  Leavenworth  Co . .136,617 

—  Lafayette  Co . 500 

—  Lyon  Ou . 420 

—  Marshall  Cu . 152,  896 

—  Parsjus  . 368 

—  Reno  Co.... . ............‘135 

—  Rice  Co . 8eS 

—  Sumner  Co.. . 186 

—  Trego  Co  .  . ...136 

Kentucky,  Warren  Co . 792 

Louisiana,  St.  Joseph,  Tensas 

Parish . 532 

Maine.  Androscoggin  Co . 5(0 

—  Aroostook  . . 368 

Maryland,  Baltimore  Co.... . 420 

—  Montgomery  Co .  89 

—  Somerset  Co,  214,  281,  316,  349,  420, 
500,  792 


Maryland,  Talbot  Co . 547 

—  Wabash  Co . 122 

Massachusetts,  Berkshire  Co  563, 596 

—  Bristol  Co.  .  579 

—  Hampden  Co . . . 4:15 

—  Hampshire  Co . ...632 

—  Plymouth  Co . 368 

—  Suff  Ik  Co . 579 

—  Worcester  Co .  808 

Michigan,  Allegan  Co . 848 

—  Bay  Co . 168 

—  Clinton  Co . S46 

—  Eaton  Co . 866 

—  Grand  Traverse  Co.. 90,  136,244, 

516,  563 

—  Hillsdale  Oo . 90.420 

—  Jackson  Co .  862 

—  Kalamazoo  Co .  ,,.,....712 

—  Lenawee  Co . 26,  744 

—  Oakland  CO . 281,832 

—  Osceola  Co . 632 

—  Ottawa  Co . 532 

—  Saginaw  Co . 299 

—  Suiiilac  Co . . . ..152 

—  stuwassee  Co .  58 

—  St  Clair  Co  . 41,  564 

Minnesota,  Hennepin  Co . 548 

—  Henry  Co...  ....  . . ..168 

—  Houston  Co . 90.680 

—  Otter  Tall  Co . . . 532 

—  Polk  Co  . 647 

—  Rock  Co .  .  .  .187 

—  Todd  do. .  661 

—  Waseca  Co . 41.  299,  564.  596 

—  Winona  Co . 152 

Missouri,  Caldwell  Co . . 227 

—  Laclede  OO . ....,,..543 

—  Jasper  Co... . 226 

—  McDo  aid  Co .  .  26 

—  Mercer  Co . 332 

—  Miller  Co.  .  ..  .74,  882,  WU,  617,  8«2 

Montana,  Cboteau  Co .  , . . .  .506 

—  Gallatin  CO . 484,  862 

—  Madison  Co  .  481 

—  Qu'  vppelle  Station . 512 

Nebraska,  Antelope  Co. 299,  368,  435, 

5?A  596.  630 

—  Brown  Co . 532 

—  Dodge  Co . 832 

—  Furnas  Co . 647 

—  Greely  Co . 126,187 

—  Hall  Oo .  579 

—  Madison  Co . 596 

—  utoe  Co . 90,  106 

—  Pawnee  Co .  41 

—  Plait  Co .  532 

—  Saunders  Oo . 89 

—  Seward  Co . 187 

—  Sherman  Oo . 632 

—  Sioux  Co . . . 26 

—  Valley  Co .  .  90 

—  Washington  Co . 5.8 

New  Hampshire.  Carroll  Co _ 712 

—  —  Hills  'Oi-ough  Co..  ..5, 106,  16* 

- Merrtiuac  Co . 4i,  56! 

- Strafford  Co  . 299,  712 

—  Jersey,  Hunterdon  Co . 6-i2 

—  —  Mercer  Co . 244,430,532 

- Morris  Co . 548 

- Somerset  Co .  832 

—  —  Sunset  Co . 564 

—  Mexico,  Grant  Co . 617 

—  —  San  Miguel  Co . 516 

—  York,  Allegany  Co . 58,  435.  St-2 

—  —  Cayuga  Co  . 632 

- Chautauqua  Co.5S,  187,  561,  647 

- Chenango  Co... . 712 

- Essex  Co . 561 

- Franklin  Co . 564 

- Fulto  Co  . 316 

—  —  Greene  Co  .  74 

- Hamilton  Co . 120 

—  -  Jefferson  Co . 848 

- Lewis  Co . 435 

—  —  Livingston  Co.... . 596 

—  —  Madlsou  Co .  58 

- Montgomery  Co . 518 

—  —  Monro-  Co . 7.8 

- Ont.  Co  . 184 

—  —  OueidaCo...., . 808 

- Oswego  Cd . 6,  596,  712 

- Rensselaer  Co . 579 

- Sch  .ban-  Co . 661 

—  —  Steuben  CO  . 74,  lUti 

- Suffolk  Co . 80S 

- Tioga  Co . 632 

- Tompkins  Co . - . 096 

- Ulster  Co. . 579,  832 

- Wayne  Co . 136 

- Western  notes . 407 

—  —  Wyoming  Co. . 26  11)6 

- Yates  Co . 41.741 

North  Carolina,  Burke  Co . W 

—  —  Haywood  Co . 647 

- Macon  Co .  26 

- Waldo  Co...... . 7i 

- Stoke  Co . 848 

- - Vance  Co . 4*4 

Ohio,  Ashtabula  Co .  26 

—  Belmont  1  to  . sis 

—  Coshocton  Co . 106,792 

—  OuwahogaCo . 596 

—  DeUance  Co  . 848 

—  Delaware  co . 712 

—  Hamilton  Co . . . lufi 

—  Lak- Erie  Co . . . .....152 

—  Licking  Co . 696 

—  LLnn  Co . 227 

—  Madison  Co . 241 

—  Merce.r  Co .  579 

—  Montgomery  Co . 74,818 

Morrow  Co . 58 

—  Ottawa  Oo . 848 

—  Paulding  Co . 481 

—  Pickaway  Co . 543 

Richland  Co  . 58,  848 

—  Stark  Oo  . 564 

—  Trumbull  Co . 548 

—  Warren  Co . 204 

Oregon,  Lane  Co . 842 

—  Lynn  Co . 241 

—  Muitnomak  Co. . 244 

Pacific  Coast,  on  the .  583 

Penn.,  Alleghany  Co . 187,  680 

—  Beaver  Co . . 204 

—  Bedford  Co . 74 

—  Bradford  Co . 201,  66-1,  728, 808 

—  Eric  Oo .  6 

—  Clarion  Co . 244 

—  Columbia  Co,.,,... . 26 

—  Crawford  Co .  299,  500,  596 

—  Franklin  Co . 26,  848 

—  Jefferson  Co . . 74 

—  Lebauou  Oo . 58,  579 

—  L'  high  Co  .  ...532 

—  McKean  Co . 45,  4:46 

—  Potter  Co  .  . . 596 

—  Susquehanna  Co . 862 

—  Wayne  Co . 20.332.564 

Term..  Hamblin  Co . 848 

—  Claiborne  Co  .  201 

—  Humphreys  Co . 168 

—  Morgan  Co . 261,  848 

—  Rhea  Co . . . vJ7 

—  Robertson  Co . 316.  518.  862 

Texas,  Austin  Co . 122 

—  Bexar  Co . . . ...8«2 

—  Coryell  Co . ......5'0 

—  Fanln  CO . 664 

—  Frio  Co . 832,5*0 

—  Grayson  Co . 548 

—  Harris  Co . 792 

—  Jones  Co . 500 

—  KarnesCo . 561 

—  Kaufman  Co . 368 

—  Lamar  Co . 90 

—  Liberty  Co . . . 532 

—  Palo  Pluto  Co .  481 

—  Taylor  Co . 332,  632 

—  Red  River  Co  . 343 

—  Williamson  Co . 316 

Transcontinental  letters,  5,  25,  40, 

58,  73,  89  121,  332,  3lH,  367,  381, 

434,465,  463,  491).  552,  588.595,  641, 

66 r  633,  699,  711.  743,  795,  832. 
Utah,  Utah  Oo . 560 

—  Weber  Co  . 8u8 

Vermont,  Addison . 833 

—  Chlttend-uCo .  11 

—  Orange  Co . . . 261,  808 

—  Orleans  Co .  41,500 

—  Rutland  Co . 204,  241 

—  Windham  Co . 833 

—  WludsorCo .  . 532 

Virginia.  Bedford  Co . 632 

—  Fairfield  Co  . 516 

—  Pittsylvania  Co . 582 

—  Surrey  Co  . 332 

Washington  Ter.,  Douglas Oo....68n 

—  —  Jefferson  Co . 518 

- Pacific  Co  . SOU 

—  —  Pierce  Co . . . 484 

—  —  San  Juan  Co . 564 

- Thurston  Co . 484 


West  Virginia,  Marlon  Co . 664 

- Monroe  Co . S9 
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—  Lima,  average  yield .  75 

—  value  of  green  and  ripe...  75 

—  machine  for  thrashing  with¬ 

out  splitting . . . 352 


Beans,  manure  for .  .  210 

—  planted  to  ripen  at  same 

time  . 352 

—  Sion  House .  27 

Bee-hives  and  Mrs.  Cotton. .284,  333 

—  —  for  Wls.,  best . 59 

—  keei (Ins,  work  ou . 127, 152 

—  pasture  .  .  665 

Bees,  do  they  pay . 833 

—  for  profit,  wliat  kind . 152 

—  In  the  far  North . 172 

Halt  n  how  much  honey  in  a 

season . 2-14 

—  second  swarm . 564 

—  work  on . 2(14 

Beef,  "baby” . 421.  Ski 

—  curing  . 125 

Beet.Goiden  Tankard  for  stock  127 

Beetle.  Allorhina  nltldn . 633 

Berry  case,  niTg.,  address  of .. .  41 
Berries  planted  side  by  side  mix¬ 
ing... .  . 285 

Bin  Jaw  In  cattle . 316 

Birds,  to  destroy . 833 

Blackberry  canes,  pinching . 564 

—  Early  Harvest,  old  It  winter¬ 

kill  .  . . 849 

—  —  —  where  to  buy . 250 

—  for  Wls  . 211 

—  stavmuu's .  . ?84 

—  Wilson.  Jr.,  about . 565 

Rlackberrles  and  raspberries. 

mulching  when  there  is  no 
snow .  jo; 

—  evergreen . 

—  In  Florida .  883 

Black  caps,  pinching  back . 648 

—knot  . 136 

—  leg.  cure  . 369 

—  Spanish  hens,  where  to  buy.  .201 

—  teeth  in  pigs . 27 

Blood  disease .  '712 

Bone  and  sulphate  of  potash! ! !  519 

—  ashes  . . sr4 

—  —  cost  of,  for  fruits  !.!.  712 

—  burnt,  value  lost .  "712 

—  fine  and  coarse . "sis 

—  for  chickens .  . «4;» 

—  ground,  pure  where  to  buy.. 250 

—  meal  good  for  vegetables .  r, 

—  —  on  corn,  to- use .  6 

—  min,  Frank  Wilson’s  grind 

Ing  oyster  shells  . 106 

—  mills  «A.  who  sells . 212 

—  pho-  phntr,  BOWker’s . 285 

—  reducing  to  a  fertilizer .  219 

—  spavin  <sifi 

—  standard  alkaline.  .  S.-.4 

—  'rlcalclc not  "Insoluble’  . .  ..201 

Bones  a*  a  fertilizer,  value  of..  168 

—  bolting  bones  . 249 

—  burnt,  to  pulverize .  436 

—  dissolving . . 126,152 

—  -  with  wood  ashes .  793 

—  how  to  burn .  436 

—  market  value.  •  .  793 

—  phosohorl"  acid  in  .  136 

—  reducing  "green’  . !  .122 


—  bolting  bones  . [249 

—  burnt,  to  pulverize .  436 

—  dissolving. . 126,  Isa 

—  -  with  wood  ashes . 793 

—  how  to  burn .  43s 

—  market  value . ..793 

—  phosohorl  ■  add  in  .  136 

—  reducing  "green'  . !  122 

Boots,  to  make  wnter-proof . 127 

Borer  destroying  fruit  irees  ..  .793 
Botanical  pronouncing  d.ction- 

ury.  where  to  gel .  75 

Botany  Wood’s  Class  Book.  ”.”174 

Bots  In  horses . .  281 

Box,  bush-1 .  "250 

—  to  hold  a  bushel  of  apples,  etc250 
Bran,  value  of  roller  and  stone 

ground .  86 

Brooder,  where  to  keep  .  171 

Bronchitis,  chronic  la  horse. .!  !649 

—  In  horse  . 632 

—  or  chronic  cough  In  horse _ ?29 

Budding  of  fmti  trees .  106 

Buckwheat  n  Iddllngs,  com  par 

atlve  value  of  as  stock  feed  .210 

—  value  of  for  feed .  125 

Bug,  striped  to  kill . 436 

Buhach,  how  to  apply  . 581 

—  with  swelling . 516 

—  ..  tumor .  6*7 

Bushel  box .  250 

. 204 


Butter  cellar . . 

—  cheesv,  cause  of . '.209 

—  cl- dullness  In  making .  59 

—  "false  "  nons-nse  about. .....  74 

—  Mini  tainted  milk . 2>9 

—  making,  books  on . !!"633 

—  —  school  to  teach .  633 

—  preserving . 2114 

—  print  sticking .  406 

tubs,  who  deal*  In . *421 

—  well-worked,  salt  on  surface2iu 

—  white  flakes  In  .  106 

—  yield  of  cows,  Mr  Scott’s 

method  or  raising . 171 

—  —  to  raise . 211 

Cabbage,  bnrsted,  to  preserve.  .885 

—  club  foot  In,  remedy .  171 

—  maggot . 435 

—  plant.  Ilt-eon... .  *49 

to  protect  from  white  grub.!  421 

—  —  store  for  Winter . 697 

—  worm  remedy . 174 

—  with  Uee . 793 

Cabbages,  black  fly  on,  remedy.  406 

—  burying . 436 

—  on  old  meadow,  nitrate  of 

soda  on  . 178 

—  planted  In  hills . 869 

—  shipping . 664 

Calf,  dishorning,  what  age,. 549,  633 

—  feeding  without  milk . 384 

—  tha'  coughs  and  breathes 

hard . 354 

—  sucking  cow . 809 

—  with  sore  spot  on  thigh . 172 

Culve-s,  deaconed,  munurial 

value  . 285 

—  —  to  use . . . 285 

—  milk,  uew  or  skimmed  for.  ..352 

—  S'.1' Ill rs  ill  . 

—  to  dishorn . 549,  633 

—  weaning  . 495 

—  wbui  to  feed . 7');; 

—  with  anthrax . 848 

—  diarrhea . 316 

—  —  parasitic  disease . 228 

—  —  scours . 437 

Canary  with  asthma . 517 

Cancerous  bunches  around  eye 

of  cow .  27 

Cane  Amber  for  Missouri . 283 

—  Liberian,  seeds  of  . . 

Conker  worm,  death  to . 436 

Canonizing  cockerels . 852 

—  directions.  . . 713 

—  instruments  for .  212 

Carcasses,  reducing  to  manure212 
Carp,  German . . . 697 

—  —how  to  obtain . 212 

where  to  get . 174 

—  carp In  p  ud  where  temp.  Is 

sometimes  below  zero .  581 

Carrots  or  mangels  for  stock , 
which  ? . 173 

Castration  of  horse  not  hcaHug.712 
Cntalpa  seedlings,  cutting 

back . .  211 

Cattle,  Anthrax lu., . ,.283 

—  blanketed,  where  to  buy . 817 

death  from  outing  Johnson 

Grass,  . 809 

dying  with  ergotism .  26 

—  exported  t  England,  value..  ,485 

fattening,  feed  for .  6 

—  —  In  Winter . 809 

—  feed  . . . . . 42 

—  —  Mangels  or  Hiigar  beets. . .  .127 

—  —  Sorghum  leave*  ns . 59 

—  Holland,  dealer  In  Dnk . -181 

Holstelns  and  Holland  the 

same . 317 

III'  OH  . 125 

—  "live  weight" . .  S49 

-polled  ..  . . . . 288 

—  pump,  self-acting....  .  91 

—  ■'  red  water  ”  la .  90 

—  suffering  from  azoturla  . 209 

—  —  —  blgjnw . . . 816 

—  troubled  with  grubs . 18s 

with  lice . 127 

—  —  ring-worm . 20  4 

—  —scours . 300 

—  young,  "  baby  ”  beef  . 421,  883 

Cauliflower  to  make  seed . 793 

Celery  culture,  has  Rural  pub¬ 
lished  treaties  ou . 688 

—  —variety,  eto .  59 

—  dwarf  le  st . 42 

—  for  winter  use . 174 

—  Golden  Heartwell,  secds’of..l06 

—  keeping . . . 883 
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Celery,  large,  best . 42 

—  on  a  drained  muck  bog . 250 

—  preserved  after  Rural’s 

method  . 406 

—  preserving  large  quantities 

in  Wiuter . 800 

—  seed,  h'.'W  grown . 211 

—  seeds,  when  to  liu.r . 125 

—  to  make  seed .  793 

—  —  s tor o  Tor  Winter . hut 

—  —  preserve  and  ma*  ket . «4R 

—  tougli .hollow-stemmed, cause  so 
Cellar  wall  of  large  or  smull 

stones  ...  ... . 351 

Charcoal  dust  . 865 

—  —  as  a  fertilizer . . 172 

—  —  under  hen  routs. .  .712 

—  old.  a  absorbent . . 7  r, 

Cheese  presses,  flubbcll  patent  4  0 
Cherries  Mnhnlch  stock  for, 

what  Is?  .  . . <35 

—  wine  from  black  cherries.  122 

—  with  black -knot  .  136 

Chess  wheat  discussion .  174 

Chesnut,  Japan  bearing  when 

joung  . . 3t>9 

—  —  hardy  In  Vt .  174 

—  »r--e.  barren . 112 

Chicken  cholera  .  681 

—  —  a  counter-protest . .t:V7 

—  —  Dr  Salmon'*  meaning.. ..<37 

—  farm,  advice  In  starting  . 2*9 

Chickens  care  of  In  zero 

weather  . . . 211 

—  picking  off  feathers  . 581 

—  Wvtind  -tres, where  to  buy _ 13'- 

Chicks,  sick  . :i*'9 

—  with  gapes  . . 532 

—  —  —  remedy  . 42 

—  —sore  eves . 517 

Chickweed,  to  destroy . 71*.  809 

Chill  saltpeter,  commercial 

name  of . 127 

Chlmr  cs  brick,  t«  there  a  better 
kind  than  . 531 

—  cleaning  soot  from  . 4 

Chimneys,  brick,  substitute  for  649 

Cholera,  chicken . 631 

Choosa  River  island  In. value  .2011 

Chufas,  to  raise  .  301 

Churn,  Davis,  swing,  where  to 

buy .  .  596 

Churn?  without  ln>lde  rim . <06 

Cider, converting  . 565 

—  keeping  . . 532 

—  making . 532 

—  management  of . 27 

—  san.t  iciincd  _ ...  ,,.648 

cigar  ractory  refuse,  value  of.  .53? 
Cions  from  old  apple  trees .  178 

—  time  to  cut  ...  . 171 

Cistern,  arranging . 288 

—  wnl  led  with  stone  and 

cement . . . 173 

Clark  Cove  Guano  Co  ,  reliabil¬ 
ity  or . 238 

Cloy  land  stiff  manure  for. .  .  lii 

Clematis  vines,  to  train  . 127 

Clover,  A  Isike . . 51? 

—  and  barley  for  pasture  .  ....188 

—  —Timothy  on  open  timber 

land  . 174 

-ashes  for .  548 

—  bloat  to  cure  cow  with . 1.6 

—  Bokhara  for  plowing  under  127 

—  Fall  sown,  n  crop  next  season  Hi 

—  fertilizer  Tor  .  ...» . 519 

—  hay  . 173 

—  —  to  cure .  . 406 

— hulW,  small,  where  to  buy  .581 

—  Mammoth  lied,  to  get  large 

cropof  s  ed  . 106 

—  one  year-old  to  turn  under  .  ..vu 

—  plowlog  under  lor  following 

crop  .  697 

—  red,  os  pasture  without  re 

seeding .  171 

—  —  for  green  manure . 166 

—  —  pastured  when  r  ir  hay... 437 

—  —sown  In  Fall,  when.,..  .  .534 

—  sod  crop  ror  a  . 125 

—  —for  corn . ?iS 

—  —  —to  acco,  plowing  ...  .316 

—  —  —  wheat  ...  . 210 

—Swedish,  h  i  rum  ess  of . . .  .283 

—  thrash  . 5iS 

—  while  with  mold  . 565 

Cochlus  crossed  w'th  Brahmas  6-d 
Cockerel*,  canonizing . Hi 

—  bow  many  to  mi  hens? . 24, 

Codling  moil)  In  apple  ore linnl  f® 

'  '  ‘  I  l  '  /  1  II,  - 

Coffee  seed . 7  5 

Col-j  frame,  lo  make . >'■33 

Coleus  from  dips  .  2i'.‘ 

—  proper  spelling . .  .  .5:13 

Colic,  spasmodic  and  flatulem  s.u 
Colt  uraggitig  hind  fett . 713 

—  feed  for . 22s 

—  that  kicks . 286 

—  with  abscess  In  knee  . *u» 

—  —  craeked  uevl  . sit* 

—  —  swoollcn  leg . ;s3 

—  —  warts  . 697 

—  —  worms . 126 

Colts.  Weaning . ts> 

Commission  ilrm  in  S.  Y  cirv  204 

—  house  In  Boston  . '29 

—  mcrehunt  In  24  Y . in; 

Compost,  making  and  using  122 

—  of  “  fleshings,"  scr.pe-  of 

bidet . 

—  —  Umc,  salt  and  ash>  s . 127 

—  —  muck, stable  manure, lime 

sortukled  over  .  12 

Conlfe'ous  seeds,  planting . 171 

Copper  as.  barrel  of, best  use  for  75 
Corn -an, 1  cob-meal . 136 

—  —  potato  culture,  Hut,  imple¬ 
ment  for  cultivating  . i;s 

—  —  potatoes,  nev.-r  cultivate 

after  a  foot  high  .  ,  4*5 

—  —  rye  how  lou«  to  eu’tivate  pg; 

—  applying  p luster  ami  ashes. ..485 

—  conning  .......  ...  421 

—  Chaster  Mammoth  in  Neb.  ...  90 

—  COh  ground  With,  value  Of.  .  204 

—  cobs  burnt  or  plowed  ll.dcr 

whole  . ,2s4 

—  cron.  10  raise  a  large .  '  12 

—  crossed  time  to  ‘'tlx” . 66 

—  cultivating  With  Acme  bar 

row . . 

—  cultivation . go.  173 

—  culture,  aurfoc«  713 

—  don’t  ruu  plow  between  after 

a  foot  high  .  . .  5si 

—  feeding  to  hogs  .  466 

—  fertilizer  for  . 126,  211) 

—  fodder .  upp 

—  -  '  e<t  . .  354 

—  —  care  of . 617 

—  —  in  drills,  curing  . us8 

—  for  silage,  fertilizer  for . 172 

—  —fodder,  best  .  . . 354 

—  —  rlcb  sandy  prairie  . 178 

—  freezing,  doe*  It  Injure?.  . 211 

—  ground  for  feed,  paying  one- 

eighth  toll  .  7 

—  or  c-uiked  . . 317 

—  how  best  111  feed . 5J ; 

—  —deep  to  plant  . ,  . 173 

—  in  a  crib,  lu  estimate  amount. 12',. 

833 

—  —  drBl*,  how  fur  apart . 90 

—  —  Kan-tis,  price  of  . 250 

—  —  •Uocks.whou  to  put  .  ,,53j 

—  Kentucky,  where  to  buy  ...  2?s 

—  laud,  wbttt  will  make  produc¬ 

tive . . 

—  large,  best  for  Neb . 90 

—  manuring . ,.,.121 

—  meal  ns  u  fertilizer,  value  of..249 

—  measuring  lti  erlo .  466 

—  mixing,  to  prevent .  S,;9 

—  nitrate  of  soda  for  ..  .  . . jar, 

—  on  elav  loam,  ferilllxcr  for.  ...126 

—  —clover  sol  . 713 

—  planter,  Farmer  s  Friend . 3ui 

—  plamlnv,  how  deep  .  121 

—  —  to  eseupe  frosts  . 665 

—  pop,  ilea  v r  In . . 7  0 

—  -  .  • 

—  —shelled  ur on  iheeob . 12’i 

—  pulling  oil 'suckers  . 869 

—  Rural  Cross-bred,  should  It  be 

grown  together  . ..211 

—  —  Thoroughbred,  where  to 

buy  . . 

—  —  shelled  on  In  ear  to  pigs. .  211 

—  seed,  lmuurtlng . ill} 

—  sent  out  by  Rural  . .....8>4 

—  shelled,  to  cure  and  preserve.849 

—  stalks,  barren..,,, . 681 


Corn  suckers,  should  they  be 
pulleo? . 385 

—  sweet,  early  or  late  most  de¬ 

stroyed  by  worms . 172 

—  —Injured  by  worm  ..  . . 437 

—  —Is  it.  good  when  stalks  are 

smuttei...  . . 583 

—  list  . - . 123 

—  —White  Mexican..  . 665 

—  to  he  fed  green  to  cow* . 3**0 

—  to  top,  how . 633 

—  topping,  effect  of .  633 

-white  and  vellow,  difference 

in  ana  yaes  .  Iff* 

—  —  —  feeding  value . 269 

Corns,  suppuratlug  .  4*t 

Cotton,  fertilizer  .....  . . 75 

—  fertldz-  rs  for  . . 152 

—  seed  as  11  ma»ure . 21(1 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  36C 

—  —  ashes  for  potatoes  value  of  114 
- bulls,  v  mi",  preparation  .421 

—  —  meal  as  a  feitl,iz,r.  value 

of . 96 

—  suffering  from  drought . 66s 

Cow,  barren  . '2';8 

—  ejeciim  ut*rus  . 228 

—  falling  on  the  lee . 814 

—  feed  for  In  Summer  for  milk..  127 

—  giving  curdled  milk  . 701 

—  bolding  up  m-r  milk . 181 

—  lame  lu  hind  leg  ..  . 172 

—  losln,  part  of  udder  . Ml 7 

—  manure  for  struwb  rrles . 2H 

—  not  well,  has  swelliug .  68 

—  pox  In  a  cow  . 168 

—  sick  after  ealvlog  . 228 

—  suffer!  g  from  inflammation 

In  the  I, owe  s  .  152 

—  wim  swoll  n  bag  and  bloody 

milk . . 211 

—  that  1*  hide-bound  . 

—  lime  lo  r r turn  to  bull . 8“9 

—  to  prevent  ho  king . 54-) 

—  weak  and  stltf  In  hlnd-quar 

tors  . ,.  . . . ...73 

—  with  obstruetl  n  Ill  teat . 69-. 

—  -  broken  bank . 696 

—  —  amentia  . . . . 7  8 

—  —  bronchitis .  . .  .728 

—  -  caked  bag . . . 2-6 

—  —  rough .  90,  7*2 

—  —  garget . 792 

—  —goitre  . 713 

—  —lame  leg  . . 436 

—  —  lea.ty  teats . . 538 

—  —  sores  on  bac* . 728 

—  —  swelling  a f>er  calving  ..  .1  5 

—  swollen  mlder .  ..,,..7s3 

—  —  udder  oaken .  684 

—  —  weakness  of  patella  ten¬ 
dons  .  . 172 

Cows,  abortion  in  to  prevent...  127 

—  at  pasture,  ex,  ra  feed  for . 406 

—  bloody  milk  from  . 869 

drying  up  before  calving _  172 

—  drying  from  lmpa,  tion  of 

stomach  . 384 

—  eutingsmutiy  and  moldy  corn  75 

—  feed  before  parturltlou  . 391 

—  foeding  for  beef  . is* 

—  —  -  batter . 188 

—  —  —mBk .  171 

—  Impaction  of  third  stomach,*.* 

—  milch,  feed  for .  6 

—  —peas  and  oats  for . 1:77 

—  —  winter  feed . 173 

—  rations  for  . 106 

—  scrubs,  improving  . 6® 

teats,  Instrument  for  opening 

obstruction  lu. . . .  lit 

—  -  -  warts  on .  171,  886 

udder  swollen  . . . . 79 

with  good  butter  yield,  save 
Calves.. .  -:W 

—  scours . 480 

Cough,  chronic,  lu  boric . 696 

In  a  cow .  . 90,7-2 

—  —  sheep . .V3 

—  troll  hie  with  grubs . ,184 

—  with  llee . 127 

ring-worm .  2  1 

—  —scours . . . silo 

—  young,  “baby”  beef . 421 

Crab  apple,  Whitney"*  No.  20.. .  7 

—  grass . 729 

Cranberry  bog,  to  Improve . 665 

—  culture,  book  ,,n . 212,223,565 

—  cuttings,  where  to  bnv . 174 

»«*«-4  ...  JoC 

—  vines  where  to  buy  .  . Kir, 

Cranberries  on  dump  ground...  .212 

—  to  keep . . . 0;5 

—  when  to  pick  . (i<;5 

Craw  fish  destroying  dam . ,18 

Cream,  keeping. ...  . 59 

—  of  tartar,  pure,  where  to  buy. 501 

—  rising  -  - - .'..172 

—  separating  by  centrifugal 

machine  . . . 17.3 

Creamer  cans,  washing .  59 

Creamers,  about . . .  6 

Cricket,  tree . j.3, 

Crluum  po  iuucu  la  turn .  ..3.-3 

Crops  for  soiling  purposes .  6>i 

Cucumber  pickles  for  market  .  .532 
Cueunibcrs,  melons, etc.,  head¬ 
ing  back . 485 

Cublvution  and  rainfall.  . . 354 

Cultivation.  Acme . 354 

—  by  Syracuse  Flow  Co . 2-4 

—  riding . $19,  ?i3 

Cultivators,  shallow  . 294 

il.".  jarring  for  ihe  . ',79  — 

Currant  bustles,  moving  when  — 

leaves  ,  I rop . ," . 597  — 

. . 517  — 

—  Prince  Alhert  . 793  _ 

Currant?  amour  apple  trees  ..  tOg 

and  gooseberries  from  cut-  — 

Mugs  . 597  — 

—  —  —  how  far  South  . 354  — 

—  propagating .  1,  _ 

—  seedlings  . 27  _ 

Cutting  box  with  thrashing 

machine . 284  _ 

Cut  1  Ings  of  grapes,  currant s,  etc  — 

time  .  71 

Cut -worms,  ridding  thogrouud.168  Fr 

—  salt  a  remedy . 62 

—  to  kill . 436  _ 

D  ihlia  tubers,  to  keep . ?8i  — 

Dahlias  changing  colors.  ..665  — 

Dairy,  feeding  for  milk  . 171  — 

Dairying,  work  on.  . 171  _ 

Daisies,  white,  exterminating  ..106  — 

Dunum  Chemical  Works,  arc  — 

they  reliable  .  ,  . =.31  _ 

Delaware  U rape  In  lud . 853  — 

Deu  xlus,  seedlings,  when  will  Fr 

they  nlootti?. .  211 

Dcvou  cattle,  breeder  of  In  N.  Y.  Fu 

State . . .  1:16  _ 

Dewberry,  Mammoth  .... .211  Qa 

pi  "Hi.ibir  for  market . 1 74 

Diabetes  luatiorKC  . 300 

Diarrhea  In  calves . 316 

Diphtheria  In  poultry.  4  so 

Directory  N.  Y.  utty,  the  cost  of  065 
Dog,  Shepherd  where  to  buy,  .718 

—  akin,  tanning .  . . 103 

—  sucking  egg*, remedy, . 333 

—  with  canine  distemper  . 71:1 

DoU'du  stock  for  apple* . 353 

Downing's  work  on  fruit  .  13 

Draft,  line  of  In  plow . 530 

Drainage  at  the  South .  ,49 

Draining  a  hollow . 3i« 

—  slid  preparing  sw  amp  laud. .800 

—  land  by  mean*  of  siphon . 6tq 


Eggs  laid  In  Dec.  for  Spring 
batching .  43 

—  not  hatching  well,  too  dry... 437 

—  shipping,  boxes  for . 285 

—  with  tough  skins . 437 

Electricity,  l»ook  that  treats  of 

the  various  uses . 633 

Engines,  wind, shown  in  Rural.. 237 

Epoelira  Canadensis .  .AIT 

Ergot  sin  in  cattle  ..  ..  26 

KrtiiineUe  fowls  where  to  buy  .888 

Erfiptlnnon  a  mare . 7s2 

Evergreens,  to  prune . 12? 

—  transplanting . i?t 

“Exodusters  ’ leaving  Kansas...  75 
Eyes,  sore  In  chicks .  . 5  7 

weak,  In  mare . .  45 

Fall  follow . . 69? 

Farcy  . . 130 

—  buds  . 697 

Farm,  boys  on  the .  136 

—  implement*,  best,  where  to 

buy . . . . . 58 1 

—  wuuee  . 487 

Farming,  best  work  on . 581 

—  In  Tci.n,  and  Iowa . 74 

—  starting  . . 125 

Feathers,  loss  of  in  poultry . 421 

Fe.d  for  milch  cows . .  .  6 

ground,  fed  dry  ot  wet  . 782 

—  to  fatten  cattle .  6 

—  Winter,  for  mi loh  cows . 793 

Feeling  for  milk  .  171 

Fecdlug  qU'TleS  . 869 

—  sun  flower  seed . .138 

Fenia  e  injured  by  breeding  to 

different  ni  Jos  . . 849 

Fence,  barbed  along  the  blgh- 
wuy  .  127 

—  hedge,  f,n  *turt  .  . 106 

—  pus,  8,  time  to  cut  for  dura¬ 

bility  .  59 

wire,  expansion  of  . 250 

—  —  nr  hedge  . 106 

Fenclog  barbed,  court  decision 

against . 127 

Fennel,  a  substitute  for  celery  42 

Ferns  Wintering . 666 

Fertilizer,  best  1  'r  wheat  —  ,...s«4 

—  bone  meal,  unleached  ashes.122 

~ charcoa,  dust  a-  ft  ... .  * 7 1 

—  chips, sawdust  etc,  . . 173 

—  com  hi  st  for  raspberries . *1 

—  —value  of  ..  ....  U7 

—  coru-cob  a-hes  as  a . 316 

—  —  meal  us  a.  value  of . 2»9 

—  economy  to  buy  high-grade.. 126 

—  fora  fruit  orchard  .  123 

—  —red  slate  land . lira 

—  —  tree-. grapes  etc .  138 

-home-made . .  .  . 171 

—  meat,  from  conked  bones,  val¬ 

ue  or . 4,2 

—  roiuse  from  clgur  factory,  val¬ 

ue  of .  597 

—  standard  alkaline  hone . 35t 

—  sulphate  ot  Iron  as  a . KX) 

—  to  ueoo  stem  s  a . 1V2 

—  wool  waste  as  a  .  841 

Fertlllzersabout  . 1 ‘5 

—  com  mere  Ial . 833 

—  —applying  .  »8H 

—  for  strawberries .  6 

—  prices  anil  values . 5s0 

Fertilizing  elements,  value  or. .  7 

Festuca  eiallor . -517 

Feet,  contracted  in  inure . 613 

jorv.  In  a . 

Fetlock  Joints,  weakness  lu,.  .ail 
Fig  bush .  care  of  ...  .  ....  597 

Fish  cmturc.  work  on . 123 

—  for  small  pond.- . . 

—  guano  2lo 

—  olta  .  value . «W5 

—  scrap  analysis . 728 

—  —  good  for  potatoes . 127 

—  waste  as  a  fetttilzcr  for  cab¬ 

bage  . .  ...  .  . .  1 27 

Fistula  In  a  horse,  old . lit 

—  —  —  mule . -12 

—  of  the  wlthi  rs  In  mule . 745 

Files  worrying  cows .  543 

Flax  seed  I  or  seed,  raising . 210 

—  —  In  place  ol  oilmeal  ...  zll 
Florida,  fruit  culture  In,  all 

about - 808- 

Flour.  new-process,  does  it  con¬ 
tain  Gruiiant  flour . 1*  <6 

—  price  of . 2.8 

-..-j*  — oisJuun  *9  pounds . r7 

Flowers,  cm,  to  keep  fresh . 2S5 

Fodder  corn .  aOu 

—  -best... . 173,  an 

—  —  Pearl  Millet  as  value . 283 

—  succession  .  is5 

Food  for  stock,  does  It  pay  to  cut 

and  steam . 1:7 

*•  Foot,  evil  "  .  7  2 

—  sore  in  horse . SuU 

Founder,  sequel  of  . 42 

—  symptnns.  of  . 7-1 

Fowls  feeding  on  the  ground... .174 

—  how  long  to  keep  breeds  sep¬ 

arate  75 

—  ion,  profit  from  .  .at 

—  when  dressed  with  discolor¬ 

ed  9kln .  . ....Sail 

Fruit.  Downing’s  work  on  43 

—  farm,  person’s  climbing  feueos 

around  .  59 

—  for  Montana  . 48,353 

—  packages,  best .  90 

—  pits  preserving  tor  planting.. 354 

—  queries  . 4i,88 

—  raising,  best  work  on . 729 

—  seedless  .  421 

—  seeds,  planting  . 743 

—  small  plant.-,  from  N.  ,1.,  In 

WIs.  . 127 

—  trees,  borer  destroying . 79! 


—  muck  land,  . .  27 

poles  for _ _ _  .  ]  ,383 

—  under,  pole .  263 

Dralus,  stone  ..  . ;>I0 

Drier  Oo  ,  Dodge  Economy. .  .137 

Drilling  and  broadcasting  ad¬ 
vantages  . 2R4 

Drill,  Planet . 211 

with  grass  seed  attachment, 

—  use  a . 583 

Drink  Tor  Rummer .  :  34 

Dropsy  ot  ih»  hind  log . 580 

Ducklings  euro  of .  354 

Duck*,  about . 209 

—  n  11 111  her  o  f  il  ru  kes . . . 284 

—  Pekin,  eggs  of  . .  90 

—  -  O'  Aylesbury,  wblclif  ,2M 

—  Whl  e  Pekin  11  ml  Aylesbury  2*4 

Dm ue  Jersey  swine .  . ;s.3 

Dynamite,  where  to  get  and  cost 28 7 

Ei-zemaious  eruption .  713 

Eel  Grass  for  potatoes . 127 

Eggs,  best  food  for . 84 

—  keeping . . 


—  —  for  Dakota . H49 

—  —  frozen  down . . Ii5 

—  —grafted . 597 

—  —  middling  with  strawy 

manure..  . . 729 

—  —  on  prairie  land . 54s 

—  —  young  planted  lu  vacan¬ 

cies . 174 

Fruit*,  hook  giving  different 
nuntca  . 833 

—  for  Neb . 284 

—  new,  how  produced.. .  12 

—  small,  hook*  on  . 798 

—  —  cultivating . :«4 

—  —  for  Kansas . 43 

—  —  in  apple  orchard . 3v! 

—  —  planting  follow  spring  .  ,*! 

—  —publication  devoted  to. .123 

—  —will  they  pay. .  S19 

Full-nlnoi  nnd  thorough -bred, 

difference  between . 8-.1 

Furunculosis  lu  a  cow .  ..728 

—  —  horse .  6 

Gallon.  Is  the  Imperial  In  use  In 

the  U.  s . ,,.,.,.,,.,126 

Gangrene  lu  cow...,. . 152 

Gapes  and  i-arthworms  . 223 

—  m  chicks  . 532 

—  -  ronn-dy...  .  17 

Gnidcn  crop*  least  Injurious  lo 

yonng  orchard . 122 

Gardening,  general,  best  ferti¬ 
lizer  for . . 228 

—  market  book  on  . . . 12? 

Garden,  starling  a . 136 

—  truck  on  sandy  soil . 188 

Garget  . . 779 

G  us  lime . 793 

Gate,  Improvement  on . 283 

Gem  Organ  Co,,  reliability  of. . .  .581 

Germ,  w  bat  la  the . . 353 

Gestation,  period  of  In  animals. 316 
Gist  mills,  small,  who  mauUfac-li-9 
Gladiolus  ColvllU  albus,  bulbs  of 421 

Glanders  lu  a  horse  . . 779 

Goitre  in  cow.,..  ..  . . 718 

Gooseberry  for  market . 42? 

—  largest  and  best . . .  42 

Gooseberries  trom  seed .  .597 

Government  publications,  how 

to  yet . 43 

Grain  eultlv’d  to  stand  drought  ,6si 

—  drill,  best . . 

—  moth .  ?44 

—  ration*  for  rows  at  pasture  .186 

—  spring,  how  deep  lo  sow  . SS3 

—  when  to  roll.... — . 833 

—  stacks,  cover  for . 166 

Grant  blogruphy,  prlceof , ,  , ,  581 

Grapo,  Coucord  why  not  plant ?25i 

—  currauts,  raspberries,  cut- 

of . .  . 127 

—  Delaware  on  the  Concord _ 91 

—  Empire  State  earliest . 174 


Grape  for  Canada . 173 

- coldgraeery . 188 

—  Jessica  for  W  Is  .  59 

—  -grafting  queries . 368 

—  Wagner  system .  2i5 

—  is  Lady  earlier  than  Concord?‘>97 

—  Jefferson,  quality  . 833 

—  Jessica,  Is  It  valuable? .  6 

—  leaf-folder . 665 

—  leaves,  cutting  off .  597 

- webbed  up . . 685 

—  Niagara  as  a  table  fruit  . 122 

- earlier  than  Concord?,..,,  211 

- where  to  get,  .  43 

—  Perkins  for  N.  V.  market  ...  713 

—  Pockllngtou  . 713 

—  queries . 597 

—  rows.howfar  ap=>rt . 7-1 

—  seedlings,  transplanting . 597 

—  Sweet  Water  . 793 

—  seed  lugs,  how  to  care  for _ 285 

—  -seeds,  planting . 2-4 

- time  to  sow . 437,  -G3 

Grape  trellis,  Coywc>od’a . R63 

—  Vergennes..  .  . . 809 

—  Victoria,  where  to  get. . .  127,  565 

—  -vinecutt'gs  roin  single  eyesl'i? 

- larva?  found  on . 691 

—  -vines  blooming  but  not  bear  4-5 

- care  at .  59: 

—  —  fertilizing . 106 

- layering.  .  4Cfi 

- manure  mulch  for  . 369 

- on  a  hillside,  mulching _ 832 

- on  rich  land,  to  prune . 5*1 

- thr*  e  year  old  trau@plant’g7l  I 

—  training..  . . 516 

- trees  among . .'.'11 

- -  young,  win' er  protection.  75 

—  wanted  a  better  one  than  Con¬ 

cord . 581 

—  white, bpst  table . . . 59 

Grapes,  best  dozen .  713 

- table-,  best  keepers  for 

Mass .  ...123 

—  between  raspberries . 7St 

—  tarlv.best . 696 

—  Faith  and  Beauty,  who  origin¬ 

ated .  . ...... .2-4 

—  for  a  succession . 174 

—  Florida . 173 

—  Kaunas . 173 

- grafting  rare  upon  cheap 

varieties . 745 

—  Haskell .  . 745 

—  how  deep  to  cultivate . 59 

—  keeping . 696 

- for  Winter . 744 

—  kept  In  stone  churn.  . 517 

—  late,  sprouting  early . 437 

—  market . 75 

—  planting . S54 

- In  orchard  . 183 

—  pruning . . . . . 210 

—  proper . 41 

—  Rogers's  hybrids  for  Mass _ 122 

—  selection  for  Syracuse,  N.  Y..2J9 

—  shriveled  and  orled . 713 

—  siz*  and  style  of  package  for.2U 

—  what  will  they  pay  tlret  yrs.-l^R 

—  which  are  be**? . 597 

Grass  between  stones  iu  walk.  5U 

—  Crab . 729 

for  an  orchard.  . 212,  2511 

—  wood  lot.., .  533 

—  —  ,'amp  pasture  land . +.u 

•  -  —  Neb  . 809 

—  Hidden  1’anlr . 565 

—  Hungarian,  yvbeu  to  cut . 565 

—  in  an  orchard.. . 501 

—  Johnson  .  so 

—  —  a  good  pa*mrnge . 127 

—  h  *ro  10  eradicate . 2*0 

—  —or  Alfalfa . . . 168 

—  —  qaerries  aooul . 126 

—  —  seed  of.  price . 91 

—  —  —to  the  a -re . . . 250 

—  —  time  to  sow  In  N.  Y . 224 

—  —  to  era  I  bate  . 90,123 

—  -wi,n  to  sow  . 285 

—  —  will  not  pasture . ,.75 

—  —  —  plowing. kill  . lot; 

—  land,  run  out,  treatment  of.  .353 

—  lands,  treatment .  eM 

—  Meadow  Fescue...  . . .....517 

—  N'rnble  Will  . 729 

—  Orchard  seeded  down  with 

oats . 211 

—  —  sowing . 597 

time . . . 397.  GW 

—  —  tTea  ment  of  .  . 317 

—  —  what  to  sow  with  .  91 

—  —  when  cau  It  oe  cut . 849 

—  Puni- . 681 

—  i^uuck.to  exterminate . '27 

see  .  best  time  to  sou . 421 

—  —  mi  x!  un . 2  1. 5 

—  -  must  be  sown  on  good  soil  565 

—  —  to  feed  to  c  hlcsens . 833 

—  —  sewing  Red-Top.Timotby 

and  clover . ,.681 

—  seeding,  time  to . 665 

—  Velvet . 517 

—  ire . 729 

Grasses  for  a  light  soil . 6*4 

—  —  light  prairie  land . 284 

—  —  mucky  bottoms . 664 

—  -  name . 729 

—  Sr  utbern,  nutriment  contain¬ 

ed  in . 5SI 

Grub,  white  eating  roots  of 
corn,  etc . 421 

—  —  lu  sod,  to  destroy  . . . 127 

Gruhs  In  apple  trees . 466 

—  In  c-'W’s  pa,  k . I8S 

—  on  ba"k  of  cow . .228 

Guano  Co.,  Clark  &.ve,  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  ...  . 228 

••Gumbo"  land,  treatment  of.  .564 
Gyps  un  how  much  per  acre  on 

elov.  r .  . 

Hair,  on  anliuxls.  to  restore _ 90 

—  —  horse’s  leg  how  to  restore  90 

—  out  of  tail,  mare  losing . 7si 

Harness. Sherwood  Novelty,  'js.', 
narrl-,  Josrph.  good  authority  285 
Harrow.  Acme,  in  eo>n  Held.  ...563 

—  Is  It  good  to  pulverize  the 

soil . 833 

—  —  in  corn  fl*ld  . 633 

—  —  —stony  g'-ound . rst 

—  —  Rural's  u pinion  of . ,2x5 

—  for  '•pro,  best  . . 168 

—  or  roll,  which  packs  most _ 4:1 

—  smoothing  ..  211 

Harvester  that  cuts  off  the 

heads . 173 

Hav  -caps,  about . 353 

—  clover . 173 

—  -  ti  cure . 4  6 

—  c*op, lturea  ilng .  58 

—  In  a  stack,  to  estimate  am 

ount . .  '25 

—  —  the  mow.  how  many  tous  729 

—  oats  and  barley,  relative  val¬ 

ues  ot . .123 

—  put  In  barn  green.  . son 

—  salt  value  for  manure . 833 

Heaves  lu  a  horse . 579 

—  remeuv .  4g4 

Heoee,  English  Hawthorn  iu 

Kan  as . 11*6 

—  fence,  Japan  quince  for . 713 

—  —  to  start  ...  ,  . luO 

—  on  no  th  and  west  side  of 

orchard . 579 

—  Osage  Orange,  n  aklng . .793 

—  umts  for  the  Noith .  911 

—  Willow,  to  get  rid  of . 204 

Heifer,  best  ace  to  come  In, ... .172 

—  coming  In  feed  for . 126 

—  how  old  to  breed . 211 

—  ruptured . 90 

Hemlock  bark  ground,  who 

buvs?. . 212 

—  training  b  w . 35.8 

Hen  house,  cheap .  6 

—  hen,  how  much  for  straw¬ 
berries . 869 

—  manure . .501 

—  —  for  s  rowberry  bed . 711 

—  —  howiouupiy . 295 

—  —  mixed  with  »*hc*- . 228 

Hens.  B.  Sp.-.nish.where  to  buy  .'01 

—  eating  eggs,  remedy  _ 204,  ’<3 

—  how  muuy  to  a  rooster? . 250 

—  laying  feed  for  ....  . 42 

—  oat*  not  goon  for . 2»5 

—  sit  Hue,  to  break...  .466 

—  wiih  dee, remedy .  6 

—  without  cocks,  production  of 

« gzs . ?10 

Herbs,  who  buys  In  N.  Y.? . 388 

Hernia  In  heifer . so 


HfS3lan  fly . 582. 793 

—  —destroying . 56 

H  de-uound . 316 

Hill-side,  rye  followed  by 

clover .  . ,681 

Hired  men,  work  of . I2i 

Hitching  A  Co  .  of  N.  Y  .  are 

they  responsible . 532 

Hoe.  wheel,  besi . 12; 

—  —  on  hand  cultivator . nil 

Hock  wheel,  about . 172 

Hog  am1  poultry  remedy.  Hass’s  127 

feed,  co  king,  apparatus  for  249 

—  fcod  arMcbojces  for  .  6 

—  —  peas  as  . . 6 

—  house  .  . .  1 2 

—  pen.  cemented  floor  for . .328 

—  scalding  temp,  of  water . 27 

weak  in  the  back .  . 665 

Hog;  host  Pjilcnd-Chlna  or 

Vblte? . -09 

—  cooklnv  food  for  does  It  pay?  228 

—  feeding  corn.  ...  .....468 

—  scalding,  temp  of  water  ,,,..  59 

—  wlmt  brood  matures  quickest .249 

—  with  mange,  cure  for .  59 

—  —  pile  B  . - .  -  I 

no  cus  lanalus .  517 

Holland  cattle, dealer  in  Dak..  -42t 
Holsie'n  and  domestic  cows. 

cross  . .  ' 

—  bull  for  s»le  in  Kansas .  30O 

Honey,  comb  without  wax  or 

honey  . SRI 

Hoop  pob  °,  bltternut . 125 

Hobc  f  r  k>-ri  sr-ne  emulsion _ bn'J 

•  —  for  strawberries . 369 

Horse  hreertinu  or  mule  breed¬ 
ing  which  more  profitable.  ...5;0 

—  bone  spavin . .  362 

—  '‘calked’'  himself .  72S 

—  corn  antl-cob-meal  for  ..... .863 

—  dead,  to  utilize  for  manure,.  .2E0 

—  elimrly.  food  lor . 71 

—  faulty  castration . 782 

—  feed  for...  .  . . ,...?63 

—  feed  oil  meal  a» . 27 

—  — •  Imotby.  oats  and  barley, 

relative  vntoo. . . 123 

—  food,  watermelon  and  citron 

. 

—  idl  ,  feed  for . 172 

—  Injury  to  hind  parts  .  . 'S-i 

—  lame  fromsorr  shoulder  _ -136 

—  man-'" . . 

—  pill  W'.rl  is  I  rj . 

■;  97 

—  rearing  wh*  n  being  g  trtbed .  .316 

—  shak  ng  ms  bead  . :;ic 

—  shoe  Co  Never -slip . 127 

—  —  like  a  mvn's  shoe. .  .s:t3 

—  —Never  slip. . 1116 

—  shoe*,  tempering  steel  calks.  .106 

—  slabbering  .  «0 1 

—  suffrring  from  wre  • .  152 

—  —  with  acute  anasarca....  172 

—  swptllng  of  legs . 8-3 

—  symptoms  0/  fouude- . 7*1 

—  tn  t  Is  balky . 791 

—  wing  broken  . 8-2 

—  with  bronchitis  . . . 682 

—  —  Lunches  on  legs . 713 

—  —chronic  bronchitis. . «4* 

—  —  —Cough . . 696 

—  —  —  sore  tbrost . 618,  fc«i 

—  —contracted  (eet . 172 

—  —  cracked  heels . 171 

—  —  diabetes . . 800 

—  —  eczematous  eruption . 713 

—  —  furuncolosls .  6 

—  —  glanders . 779 

—  —  heaves . 484,  679 

—  — lumps  under  skin . 385 

—  —  knee  Injured . 681 

—  —  paralysis . 729 

—  —quarter  rack . 580 

—  -wel  not  . 

—  —  speed v  ,-ur . . 

—  —  suppurating  corns. . 18» 

—  —  swelled  legs . 532 

—  —  swelling  on  hind  leg . 172 

—  —  —  under  belly . 486 

—  — swollen  shoulders . : 71 

—  —  thread  worms . 632 

—  —  tumors. .  90 

—  — weak  eyes . 745 

—  —  —  ft  flock  joint . 30t 

—  —worm* . 3S4,  516,  649 

Horses,  big  head  tn . 352 

—  fe-t  on  millet,  persp-'ring . 284 

—  for  general  purpu-es . $19 

—  in  team  work  unevenly . 9.9 

—  Norman,  and  Percherun.  dtff 

erenee .  . . .  212 

—  wheat  or  barley  for  which  ?.  665 

—  wlih  sore  neck  and  ahoul  :er»590 

—  —  —  shoulders . 633 

—  —worms . >19 

Horse’s  eye  film  over,  removlngl72 
—feel  need,  shoes . “.46 

—  hoof,  cracks  In . 171 

—  leg  with  lump . 466 

—  throat,  bunco  on . 22-8 

Hornets  and  Yellow  Jackets 

nests  of .  212 

Horn-iall  flies . :...713 

Horticultural  societies,  reports 

of,  price . 42 

Hot-bods,  work  on . 633 

House.  -Ue  for  a . 172 

—  slops  disposing  of . 385 

Hovcu,  to  care  . 126 

Huckleberry  bushes,  where  to 

„  huv . 152 

Hungirinn  Grass  and  Winter 

rye . 127 

—  —when to  cut . 565 

Hydraulic  rums  . 353 

Ice  hou  e  and  milk  room  com¬ 
bined . 596 

—  house,  cheap . . . 665 

—  keeping  .  75 

-stored  vrithotn  sawdust _ 793 

—  straw  or  hav  as  goud  as  saw¬ 

dust  for  .  nt 

Idaho,  fruits  for . IT  : 

Incubator-,  management  of,  ..,172 
Incubators  and  brooders .  .713 

—  deal-  rs  tn . 729 

—  Information  about .  27 

—  work  on  .  485 

Indian  Cetontn . 633 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  in 

cow . .152 

Insurance  companies,  reliable  .729 
Irrigation,  nave  of  ,3v2 

—  raising  w  .ter  '5  feet . 126 

tank  for  construction  of.  852 

Jui  ks.  dea'er  In . . . 229 

Jamaica  rum .  6 

Japan  Persimmons,  where  to 

buy  ? .  ...238 

Jefferson.  Thus,  where  burled. .  .137 
Jersey  eligible  to  registry . 210 

—  htdfer,  with  milk . 549 

—  herd  bool . 126 

Johnson  Grass . 90 

—  —  a  good  pasturage . 127 

—  —queries . U'S 

—  —or  Aiful  fa . 168 

—  —  seed,  price  etc .  91 

—  —  —  to  the  acre  . 250 

—  —  standing  drought . 681 

—  —  to  eradicate . 123 

—  —  value  ol . 255 

—  —when  to  »ow  .  . 295 

—  —  will  plowing  kill . 134 

Ju-  tic  las,  hew  to  grow . 211 

Ka'ili.to  apply. . . 172 

—  wh  1  let .  174 

Kansas  •*  iH mho  ”  lard,  treat¬ 
ment.  . .  504 

—  rrincipa*  tinab-  rof  . . ,  . 250 

—  work  descriptive  of,  . -49 

Knitting  machine. ...  . 819 

—  tw*t  ot  .  . . .  .285 

Larin  bare,  speosoti . r4R,.vu 

—  heritable  uppurienances  of  2-4 

—  in  lean.,  tnrormatiou  about  74 

—  Interest  ou  cost .  42 

—  poor,  enriched  by  a  com  ’tote 

fertilizer  75 

—  prrparliik  for  Fal*  wheat  338,  S“5 

—  stroll  lu  alkali,  to  make  pro- 

i  uetlvo .  185 

—  v ashlar  to  prove ut . .53«,  s»i 

—  with  bare  pots,  tnu  bark  on.. >14 

Lambs  feed  f-  r  young . G4 

—  oct,  fe  dim  ’ . 40; 

Lameness  caused  from  sore 

shoul  ler . 436 

—  In  a  cow's  leg . 436 

—  —  —mare  . 431 

Land  on  Little  Kanawa  W.  Va.,53l 


Larch,  European,  where  to  buy. 649 
Lawn  destrojed  by  white 

grubs . 729 

Letters,  intercepting,  a  criminal 

offence . . 127 

Level,  Gur.ey,  who  makes  the. .358 

L'bcrlan  ■  ane.  -eed*of . 22-1 

Lice  m  poultry  bou-.e,  killing _ 5  7 

—  on  apple  tree* . 517 

—  — c-attlc .  125 

—  —  hens,  remedy ...  . .  •> 

—  —  pool  try  . .....800 

Lilies,  12  uest  bardy. . L4 

Lime  air-  Ivktd .  74 

—  bnd  lime-stone,  burning, 

using  as  manure  . 533 

—  a9  mulch  for  fruit  trees . 211 

—  gas . . 793 

—  feii  a  to  ruild  . 533 

—  per  acre .  211 

—  siaked  pay  to  draw  ntnile _ 211 

—  to  kid  t_.iu.aoa  Ibistles . 2il 

Limestone,  pounds  to  the  bu.  27 

I,  ilmner, flat  fed  liz?r  form 
Lin-ecd  meal,  good  fot  poultry?  ?i 

Liqulo  maeur  ,  rouse...,  . .33 

'•Live-xv eight  ”  Wliatis  meant.  .849 

Locurts,  preventing . 3  8 

Lygur  liLeoians .  . . 437 

llabaleti  stock  Tor  cherries, 

what  la? . . 485 

Malaria . 580 

Manumits . 779 

Mange  In  hogs,  remedy . .  59 

Mangel,  carrot  and  turnip  tops, 
preserving . . 681 

—  most  profltable . 793 

—  Yellow  Tankard . 127 

Mangels,  yteiu  per  a -r*-  . 2oU 

Manilla  pap.  r,  water  proof . 354 

Manure,  barn-yard  fo.  potatoes, 

how  to  use . 317 

—  cistern . . 519 

—  coarse,  how  10  treat . :>;i 

—  complete,  formula  of . 2-U 

—  cotton  seed  as  a . 210 

—  itsb  as . 517 

—  for  strawberries . 300 

—  fresh . .549 

—  —  stable,  to  apply . 2s4 

—  green,  Red  Clever  for . 4, >6 

- virtue  of . . . 5tS 

—  hen . 501 

- and  ashes  to  mix . 284 

- mixed  w  1th  ashes .......... .228 

- to  apply — . 2-5 

—  liquid  applying  . 485 

—  —  for  si  raw  berries . i  74 

—  management  of . 27 

—  piled,  covered  with  plaster  ..173 

—  queries . 125,  664 

—  sUeep.  how  to  use . 065 

- valueof . ...4-5 

—  spreader,  Kemp  s . . 633 

—  spreading  lu  V,  inter . 172 

—  s  able  ai  ouud  small  trees _ 90 

—  mixing  ashes  with . .665 

Manuring  . — . . . 171 

Maple  sugar,  how  old  to  lap _ 597 

—  —  w  ill  it  grow  lu  peatsw  arnplST 

Mare,  brood,  feed  tor . 121 

—  chronic  catarrh  of  womb . sr3 

—  how  often  does  she  come  in 

heat . 485 

—  lame  at  intervals . 125 

—  fametit-s*  in.  .  ...  .  . 484 

—  losing  9 air  out  of  tad . 783 

—  period  of  gestation  la . 353 

—  sweating  profusely . 174 

—  three  y.  ursoid,  w  lU  shedo  to 

breed? . . •• . 59 

—  with  a  weak  back . 696 

—  —  contracted  feet . 649 

- farcy  . . 136 

- swedmg  bet.  fore  legs _ 633 

- swollen  leg . 3.6 

—  —  vertigo  or  megrims . 948 

Marshes,  peat,  w hat ,  0  do  with.  .250 
May  beetle  grub  destroying  a 

lawn....... . 729 

Meadow  covered  with  cat-tails, 
what  will  gf.  W  OU . 533 

—  old,  wood  ashes  on.  . 1*8 

—  permanent  on  wet  grouud..  665 

—  to  make  nitiw  productive _ 848 

—  top-d  rising  . . .793 

Meal,  corn  and  cob . 136 

—  —  oil.  new  and  old-process..  126 

Meat  fty.  to  destroy . 580 

Medical  work  for  lainlly  use. . .  .649 

Megrims . 816 

—  111  a  marc .  . s48 

Melon  apihls . 745 

—  bug,  striped,  habits . 212 

Men.  hired,  work  of .  125 

Melon*  for  market,  growing..  ,.3u0 
Middlings,  red  and  w  bite,  differ¬ 
ence  lu . 597 

Mill  for  «  uttlng  oar  meal . 212 

—  Wilson,  Is  It  good? . 168 

Milch  cows  food  for...,,... .  6 

—  -  pens  and  oats  for . 437 

—  -  Winter  feed  for . 798 

Millet  aud  Hungarian  Grass, dif- 

fereui  ►  between . . 354 

—  for  pork  making. .  . 501 

—  or  Hungarian  fur  •  eed  to  feed  3>2 

—  Pearl,  value  for  fodder . 285 

—  —  where  to  buy..  . 517 

—  seed  auj-ivsisof . 228 

—  —  corn  ...228 

—  —  making  yellow  pork . 228 

—  —  that  has  been  not. . . 285 

—  when  to  sow . 793 

Milk  and  but*cr,  food  to  pro¬ 
duce .  745 

—  —  lce>bott9e  combined... . 596 

—  distribution  of  in  glaas  Jars..  »1 

—  pail  bet  er  than  theopen .  27 

—  —  wl<h  cover,  practical . 2S5 

—  room,  eelL  <  r  plaster? . 596 

Milking  qualities  In  heifer,  to 

develop,..,  ,  745 

Mtlfc  weed,  to  get  rid  of  .  . .729 

Moie  sains  Who  buys.  . 2S5 

Mont.  Melrose,  fruit  for .  48 

Mortar,  sand  and  cement . 745 

34  '.-qultoes,  larvie  of  "wigg. 

lers” . 301 

Mucilage  from  glue. . 143 

—  whut  is  It  made  from . 22S 

Wueketid  peal. difference  . 174 

—  compost  wlihout  manure . 174 

—  from  mill  pood  s  urtag  land..  123 

—  horse  manure,  fresh,  tor, . r27 

—  lai.d,  I'raiuihg.  .  27 

—  —  nitrate  of  an  motilu  for... 127 

—  —  to  preo  ■  re  for  ouls . . 17-i 

—  Iltce  mixed  with .  . . . 869 

—  queries . SU9 

—  salt  or  fresh . 809 

—  to  make  v  lu  b  e  etc  . 648 

—  warm . 485 

Muhlenberg  la  diffusa . 729 

Mulberry  Downing  in  WIs . 211 

—  fruit  uot  forming . . 597 

—  Ru-oiau.cui  ti.  gs  of .  7 

—  —  lu  Kiuisa-.  .  . ’  75 

—  —  wot  thy  edltngs . 745 

—  seedlings,  how  obi  to  set  cut . .  so 

Mulch  of  corn  stsUs . S69 

Mule  breeding.  . ,228 

—  suffciing  from  inflammation 

Of  bladder . 228 

—  —with  nstula .  42,  745 

Mustard  enai.iv. . 353 

Mgiitlugalo,  l.ureiiean.  in  the 

...  t?  s-  ; . 385 

Nitrate  of  potash,  Cost  of . 2f0 

—  —  soda,  cost . . 250 

—  —  ror  corn,  how  much  to 

put  on....  . 106 

—  —  —  mixed  with  piaster  ..284 

—  —  —  where  to  get,  price...  59 
North  t'nr.  “Thermal  Belt,” 

opinion  of . . 466 

Nursery  firm  in  Iowa  or  .Miun., 
good .  . 127 

—  —  Western,  to  ship  small 

fruits  local,  . . 127 

Nuts,  ptc-crviuv  for  planting.. 854 
Oats,  b  Tartarian . 250 

—  best  trial  at  “R.u  *• . 212 

—  Coll  11  sceil  meal  and  ashes 

for  fertilizer . . . 632 

—  fertilizer  tor. , .  . . 174 

—  uot  good  for  nens . 135 

—  on  L  I.  whut  variety . 127 

—  on  barley'  how  tnue'n  to  the 

nC'e.  ...  . 893 

—  preparing  muck  land  for.  ...d?4 

—  ton  of,  albuminoids  In . 565 

—  —  —  nitrogen,  potash,  etc,,  465 


Oats,  Welcome,  about . 211 

—  —  for  general  crop . 2!3 

—  W.  Zealand,  Probsteler  and 

Novelty,  where  to  buy .  42 

—  which  i>as  the  strongest  st  aw  75 
Oil  case  meal  and  linseed  meal, 

difference . - . 86! 

—  linseed,  raw  and  boiled  tor 

horses. . . ..8  8 

—  meal  as  a  horse  feed .  2i 

—  —  for  young  stock,  will  it 

pay? .  .641 

—  white  seal  burning . 174 

Okra,  manure  for . h8 

CEeambus  nlveus . . 437 

OnionB,  manure  tor . 17S 

—  cn  drained  swamp . 4  )S 

—  —  umck  land,  fertilizer  for  21U 

—  shipping.  .  .......  . full 

Oranwe  wiue. . . . . 210 

Oranges  and  lemons,  time  for 

fruit  to  mature.... . 174 

—  from  w, Indies..,.., . 211 

Orchard,  care  of . 5*7 

—  grass  for  an . 5in 

—  —sowing . . 597 

—  —  time  to  sow . '97,033 

—  treatment  of .  . 317 

—  —  wbat.  to  sow  with . 91 

Orchard,  how  to  plant . »J0 

—  in  Kansas,  what  to  plaot . 096 

—  m  miring  . 106 

—  mulch  of  corn-stalks . 364 

—  on  cleared  ground  . 841 

—  old.  what  crop  to  plant  on.  ..2S5 

—  pesis,  remedy..... . 485 

—  rye  in  a . 597 

—  second  planting  not  growing  12 

—  starving  . >06 

—  too  close  . 7*8 

—  —  m  my  trees .  t  o  remove ....  798 

—  treatment  of  . 664 

—  unfruitful. . . 338 

—  with  grapes  and  raspberries  7oi 

—  80  years  old  . 516 

—  young,  what  to  expect . IS* 

Orc.ar  .lug,*  rulxe  . 126 

OutoulUlinge  and  fences,  book 

on . 17S 

Over  prodtie'lon  .  27 

Ox  wub  sore  feet  . 696 

Ox's  jaw.  excre  cenee  on . 221 

Oyster-sheila  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone . 436 

—  —  constituents  of . 436 

—  —  crushed,  where  to  buy —  43 

—  —lor  poultry,  how  tine  to 

make . 127 

—  —pul  prized  for  manure.. ..12 1 

Paeonies,  drying  up.. . . . 123 

Palut  for  Kiirdeu  stakes . 211 

—  of  milk,  llrnr.  aud  salt, how  to 

make  . 317 

Palms,  moving .  7 

Panic  O-aas.  fliddeo  . 681 

Panicum  e  Landes  Mu  um . .  .565 

Parad'se,  stock  ror  tipples . 3)8 

Par  jfli  'p  paper . 3)4 

Paralyi?  in  horse.. . 72 1 

—  —  poul.ry..... . .,,..1,8 

—  — BOW . .516 

Parrot  olckiug  Ids  feathers  ....‘•91 

Parsnips  as  sio  k  feed . 123 

Pasture  land,  pormvuent,  how 

to  seed  . ...581 

—  rye  and  clover  for . 548 

—  sheep  preparing . . 6(44 

Pastures  with  •  ew  on,  danger 

to  stock  . £48 

Pea,  Abundance,  wnere  to  git  4i 

—  field,  best . 631 

—  —  most  orofitable . .,,..531 

—  straw, composition  of . 284 

—  vines,  mildew  injuring  seed  hi 

—  wet vi  1,  remedy . . 6ut 

—  —  to  prevent  ravages . 549 

Peas,  beans,  eaten  by  weevils.. s9i 
— , cow,  forgreeu  manure . 581 

—  field,  growiug .  . . 30.1 

—  grown  In  Cauada..  . 3  >4 

—  large  crop  t  rum  little  seed. . ..  5i 

—  seed  ((on  Canada,  nuy  on.  Ij5 

—  sulphide  of  caruuu  tocestroy 

weevil.... . 5*7 

to  l'>osfj).a  oftrr  ci»v. . .  A . 91 

Peach  orchard  willt  yellov  s.  ...125 

—  —  w.rklnga . 437 

_  .fie  1 

—  tree  leaves  curling...... . .4^5 

—  —budded,  care  of...  . . Ii3 

—  —  planted  in  *38,  pruning 

needed..,  . . 42 

—  —  dead  bark.,. . . «5 

Peanuts,  how  cultivated . 538 

—  red  and  white . . . 531 

Pear  and  cherry  stocks,  seeds 

imported  for  . .  6 

—  Bessemtnnka,  cions  wanted ,.212 

—  for  Kansas  . 869 

—  is  there  a  blight-proof . t>9i> 

—  Lawson,  a  go  d  market . I  i-l 

—  Le  Conte  in  Mass . 42 

—  orchard,  wbat  variety  for  .178 

—  roots  coveted  warty  hunches  6 

—  tree,  dead . - . 391 

—  —  leaves  rusted,  remedy — 631 

—  trees  fertilizer  for . 5U1 

—  —  to  pr  pagate  . . .  .127 

Pears  aud  apples  grafted  on 

thorn  apple . . . 581 

—  br«t  and  latest . 172 

—  live  best  varieties . 581 

—  for  Flo-lda. ...... . 173 

—  —Illinois... . Ii8 

—  —Kansas .  . . 211 

—  —Mary  laud . 136 

—  — name . 27 

—  —  the  lur  North .  . 210 

—  on  apple  roots — . 354 

Pearls,  are  they  found  In  com 

mon  oysters?,  -  . 301 

Peat  an-  muck,  difference . 171 

Persimmons  . 

—  Japan,  where  to  buy .  ..  id 

Phoenix  fowls,  where  to  buy...8'iJ 
Phosphate,  best . *‘2i 

does  strength  go  up  or  down.  .421 
Phosphatle  roCk.S.  U.  and  bone 

value  of .  - . 211 

Phosphoric  acid,  cheapest  torrn 
or . .  . . .  96 

—  —  In  bone  dust  locked  up. . .  .152 

—  —  —  S.  v. .  rock . . . 210 

Pleea  alba  as  a  hedge  plant.  .  9ti 
Pickles,  cue  umber  for  market. .532 

—  Gherkin . 333 

Pierce,  u.  V.,  •tand'ng  of . 90 

Pig  aud  calf  pasture . 126 


Plum  curculio,  remedy . 59.  579 

—  French  Prune  compared  with 

Damson . 849 

—  haroy  . 436 

—  Japanese  . . 3  4 

—  —  alio  owns . . . 436 

—  Lombard  . 3.0 

—  Moore’s  Arctic,  isle  curculio- 

proot' . 533 

—  trees,  Chickasaw . 549 

—  -  pruning . 369 

—  Weaver . .  42 

—  Wll'I  Goose,  reproducing  it¬ 
self  . 369 

Piunis  budding . 42 

Damson,  planting  pits . . 517 

—  Tor  III  . 173 

—  —  .Maryland  . 136 

—  —  the  Hou'bwest .  12 

—  five  best . 681 

—  gooseberry  . i.l 

—  grafting  young  .  42 

—  on  sandy  soil  . 210 

—  protecting  from  i  urculin . 253 

—  three  best  marker . 172 

FJymou  h  Rocks, are  they  quiet?  174 

—  —crossed  with  Black  Ham- 

burgs  . 7 

on  Wynndottos . 204 

—  —origin  of... . 647 

—  pure,  bow  marked,, . 50t 

—  —white . 833 

Poison  applying  to  potatoes, 

maoUlne  for  ’. . ..235 

—  ivy . 548 

Polie  cattle,  about . 283 

Polish  chickens,  Golden,  dealer.421 
Pond  with  lizards  and  turtles  ..51,8 
Ppp-corn,  dealer  iu . 250 

—  rice . 212 

Pork,  curing . 123,  125.  8u9 

—  feeding  millet  for . sot 

—  making,  will  It  pay? .  284 

Posts,  butternut  compared  with 

eedar . 210 

Potash,  cheapest  form  of .  9u 

- source  of . 858 

—  made  iu  fisheries,  value  of  .  69 

—  muriatic,  njuivi 'ut  loashes.l-A 

- wnere  to  buy .  . .  27 

—  phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  market 

value  of . 210 

Potato,  best  keeping .  ,368 

—  beet  le,  sulphur  fur . 793 

—  Biush,  early  or  late . 369 

—  constituents  of  the . sot 

—  Cream  of  the  Field,  whoselts?228 

—  culture, how  to  niaketrcnchesl74 

- mulch  l’or  . 22) 

- Rural's,  ts  tt  adapted  to  ir¬ 
rigation . 487 

- method .  74 

—  digger,  address  of . 793 

- good . 116 

- Herrington .  .  .  .  .168 

—  earlier  than  Ohio.  . 565 

—  Early  Ohio  at  "K.  O.” .  6 

- Early . 665 

—  fertilizer,  cost  of  .  2i2 

—  Greeu  Mountain,  seed  of . 128 

—  growing,  fertilizers  for . 2U 

—  Hodgnuui’s  Seedling,  where 

to  buy .  ~ . 75,  123 

—  hook,  Rura  's  Ideal . 533 

—  laud,  black  loam  on  stiff  cluyl27 

—  largest  yle  i  der . 421 

—  late . 212 

—  medium  . 212 

—  mulch,  oak  leaves  or  pine 

needles  . 188 

- sawdust  for . 2  2 

—  plant  alw'ys injured  bybeetleaUT 

—  planter  that  is  a  success  ...  .285 

—  prospect  . 633 

—  prize,  Bowker.... . ill 

—  scab . ....581 

—  aud  wire- worms . 421 

—  Stray  Beauty  . . ST4 

—  tests  at  the  “K  G” . ..96 

—  wauled  a  better  yielder  tliau 

Hebron .  ...136 

—  White  Elephant . 849 

—  Telephone,  Efai'ly . 2S8 

—  yield,  Urge . 833 

—  -  4'i<'  pounds  of  Bradley  fer¬ 
tilizers  . . 211 

Potatoes,  ashes  a  good  fertilizer 
for.  .  . 211 

—  barnyard  manor. 'or  ierti)lz’r2U 

—  bitterness  in . . 168 

—  burying . 436 

—  cut  for  seed,  dusting . 250 

—  degenerating  .  . .  . 7»5 

—  depth  to  plant . 352 

—  Early  for  the  South . 672 

—  —  io  preserve .  581 

—  fall  plowing  for . 173 

—  fertilizer  for, best . .  91 

- —  worn  out  red  slate  soil..  1U6 

—  —  best  .  "9 

—  for  poultry... . . 643 

—  freezing  tops,  does  it  Injure.. 688 

—  grown  by  Rural’s  method _ 122 

—  irrigating,  how . 437 

—  la'ge  yields  from  three  lbs,.  .174 

—  —  yields .  . 137 

—  machine  for  applying  poison 

t  i . . .  ...  .....285 

—  mulching  with  sea  weed . 284 

—  on  a  day  loam.  Rural’s  meib- 

od  . 211 

—  plowing  land  for.. . so9 

—  —  sandy  loam,  fertilizer  127 

—  —cow  yard .  1<3 

_  —muck  land,  fertilizer  for2iu 

—  —  same  ground  —  ......  ...235 

—  or  bruti  aud  shorts  for  pigs. .  85; 

—  piovvj  'g . 127 

—  Potentate  rud  Bonanza, where 

to  buy .  • ... _ .....218 

—  Rural's  method .  ....'88 

—  —  —  ter ttlizer  for  on  sandy 

soil . . . 168 

—  s  ao  not  caused  by  worm*.  ...285 

—  —on . , . 833 

—  scabby,  cause . >74 

—  —  producing  the  same...... ,854 

—  sunburned  good  for‘eed . i7t 

—  sweet. growing  fertilizer, etc.  126 

—  —howto  keep . ...681 

—  — keeping . 56 1 

—  —red  aud  white . 665 

—  where  can  rhiy  be  had.  In 

quantity . 729 

—  wuy  all  don’t  yield  heavily..  7 

Poultry  books,  good . 713 

—  breeder, good  . . 127 

—  dealer,  commission,  trust¬ 

worthy’ .  59 

—  dropping*  ami  road  dust . 745 

—  feed  lug  potatoes . . . 613 

—  good,  oats  as  . . . 351 

—  hou*e  for  59  hens .  8 

Is  linseed  meal  good  for  . 75 

—  losing  feathers.  . .  ...471 

--  paper,  a  good  . 212 

—  paralysis  in  . 173 

—  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  they 

quiet?  .  174 

—  Polish,  Ho' den  dealer  in  _ 421 

-  raising,  book  on  . .......7*9 

—  — lu  Florida . .  .  ,.713 

—  roup . . 661 

—  vermin  destroying . 3hj 

—  with  oiptherla.. . 436 

—  —scaly  leg . 813 

—  yard  It  e  in  .  ...  517 

Prickly  Comfrey .  .  745 

—  -  sets  or  seeds  of  . 106 

Private  Judgment  needed. . . . . .?■  9 

Privet  hardy  lu  Minn . ,,,  .123 

Proud  flesh,  removing . 2  I 

Prune  Get  man,  value  of . 172 

Pruning  grapes  . 2.0 

Pump,  Whitman's,  Is  there  a 

tietier . 'SI 

Pumps,  cattle,  self  acting . 91 

Pumpkins  as  feed . .782 

—  canutug  . 421 

Purpura  btemorrbaglcu....  .....712 
Quack,  getting  rid  o’ . . .691 

—  grass  to  exterminate . 127 

Quarter-cr«ek  . 580 

—  suud  or  . ,,,,,...741 

Quae  e  for  market,  best . 8s5 

—  from  cuttings . Vb4 

—  Japan  for  hedge  fence . 713 

—  jeh v  from  . . ..283 

—  roots,  sprouts  from  . 281 

—  stocks  for  dwarf  pear* . 833 

—  trees  atta'  ked  with  red  rust  583 

I  —  —  not  bearing . 745 

I  —  —pruning . . . 309 


Quinces,  best  kind . 106 

—  for  Kansas  . 211 

—  on  drained  low  lands  . 406 

—  —  edge  of  peat  swamp  . 166 

—  —  moist  land  . 849 

—  —  pear»toeks  . 172 

reproducing  themselves . 383 

Kaciue  Seed  Co.,  is  it  respousi 

hie? .  127 

Radish  seed  from  roots  winter 

ed  over  . 285 

Rainfall,  average  in  different 

Slates  . 793 

Rain  gHttge,  to  make  a . 643 

—  —  where  to  buy  . 649 

Ramie  and  Jute,  difference  be¬ 
tween... . . . . 647 

Rape  seed,  where  to  buy . 5M 

Ratio  grape,  best .  . 173 

Raspberr>  aud  o.urrunt  bushes, 
salt,  killing . . '37 

—  hlack  cap  for  Alias . 211 

—  largest  aud  nest..  . . 42 

—  cane  borer . 437 

—  canes,  treatment. . . . ....616 

—  Crimsom  Beauty . 212 

—  —  —  a  market  berry . 174 

—  —  —hardy . 713 

—  Cuthbert  as  hardy  as  the 

Wachuseft  . 136 

—  Cuthhert, how  treated . 819 

—  —  or  Shaffer’s  Colossal  which 

Iron-clad  in  Moss.... . 136 

—  earl  est . 811 

—  early .  . 174 

—  Gregg  A  uthbert,  difference  437 

—  Marlboro  from  root  runners  597 

—  —  more  productive  tlian 

Turner . .  519 

—  plantation,  different  nmmires 

on . 91 

—  plant  louse . G33 

—  plants,  increase  by  root  cut¬ 

tings .  581 

—  profitable  fer  market . 9i 

—  Raneoeas . 565 

—  Sauuder’s . 163 

—  Souhcgan .  73 

—  Tyler,  about  the  . 136 

—  best  fertilizer  for .  91 

—  whereto  buy . 631 

—  black,  best . 597 

—  for  i.  . 211 

—  for  Mary  laud  market  .  7 

—  howfarapart . 211 

—  planted  In  ’83.  pruning  need’d  42 

—  pruning . 793 

—  —  when  .  ....  433 

—  red  Tor  Kansas  . 211 

—  sod,  fall  plowed  for . 597 

—  spading  betweeu  the  rows...  41 

—  that  ripen  l’ruit  iu  shortest 

time . . 2*4 

—  when  to  Up  root . 7+4 

Rats,  catching . 849 

Red-top  with  Timothy, . 631 

—  water  in  cattle .  90 

Refrigerators,  who  deals  it) . 421 

Retiulspora,  to  propagate .  7 

Retiulsporas,  hardiness  audslzelk) 
Ring  b  me . 75 

—  cure  for . . . 123 

- and  spavin,  remov’g  fraud  r  2 

—  —  In  cattle  .  204 

Rose,  Persian  vt-ilow,  hardy  as 

jacqueminot? . 

Roofing  slate,  who  makes  ....  697 

Roosters,  loo  closely  InbreedingiSI 
Roots  fOI  stock . . 11 

—  la  a  welt . . . 212 

Rosa  rugosa  queries  . 333 

Rose,  William  Francis  Bennett. D4 
Boses,  everhioomtug  12  best _ 174 

—  for out-of  doors  in  Ind . 212 

—  hybrid  perpetual,  to  propa. .  729 

to  propagate . 685 

Roup  in  poultry  .  661 

—  iu  turkeys .  172 

Rubber  triiumlugs  for  harness, 

where  to  buy . . 381 

Rnrals,  binding . 212 

—  cost  of  binding .  59 

New-Yorker,  commendation. Ki3 
to  bind  a  volume  of . 168 

Russian  aprleot9,  all  about . 597 

—  wheat  . St 

Rutabagas  roftlog.cati  e  of  ...  7 

Rye  followed  by  clover  on  hill¬ 
side .  -  ..  681 

—  land  preparing  for  Winter 

wheat .  ..  . 400 

—  sown  with  corn  — . . 533 

—  Spring,  is  there  a.  . .  ...  .665 

—  to  tin  n  under  for  potatoes  ...681 

—  value  as  stock  food . 106 

Mage,  dried,  per  acre.,, . 125 

—  for  market . . . . . 125 

—  market  for .  5)1 

—  »  lio  buys  In  N.  Y? .  333 

Salt,  fertility  In  . 2h4 

—  for  asparagus  beds,  where  to 

buy . 211 

- poultry.  . . . 785,  819 

—  killing  hens . 2*5 

- raspberries  and  curraiits.417 

—  on  laud,  benefit  of .  126 

- -  Texas  soil  . 173 

—  spread  ou  newly  manured 

land . ...U'6 

—  to  pr  vent  worms  culling 

cabbage .  42 

—  value  «h  a  fertilizer  .  lit 

-  will  tt  liberate  plant  food?. .  949 

Sassafras  as  fence  posts  . 310 

—  bushes,  to  get  rid  or . 316 

Sawdust  as  a  stolen . 597 

—  for  an  orchard . 

—  chips,  etc,,  tniinurlal  value.  173 

—  drawing  two  mites  tor  manures*' 

—  hard  wood,  use  Of  .  ..,....,59 

Scab  ID  potatoes .  581 

Scours  In  calves . $84  .  437 

—  -  In  cattle . . 600,486 

Scrofulous  swelllug  lu  heifer’s 

leg  .  58 

Scrubs,  Improving . 683 

S  -yrluvgrlmltng  — ...  . ...  ,137 

Seed,  change  of,  why  beneficial  333 

—  irorn  Dept,  of  Agriculture.. . ?03 

—  gralu,  sulphntc  of  copper  ou, 
preventing  birds  eating  ..'..126 

—  sower,  Gaboon  broadcast, 

where  manufactured  . 59 

—  —  Sirowbrldge  broadcast..  649 

—  to  prevent  birds  from  eat  I  ug  813 


Soiling,  book  on . 838 

Sore  inroat,  chronic,  in  hor-e  .696 
Sorghum  and  Southern  sugar 
cane . 466 

—  feeding  treen .  729 

—  for  fodder  seed  per  acre..  .  .2  I) 

—  leaves »«  cattle  feed...  .  r» 

Rural  Rrnuoliing  . 833 

—  —  —  does  it  seed? .  27 

—  —  —  where  to  buy  seeds  ,  ..127 

—  stalks  as  cattle  feed  ...  .  42. 

—  stock  eating  leaves  of .  6*1 

Sow  eating  her  pigs  .......  , 250  368 

—  haudllng  and  reeding  for  pork'93 

how  old  to  breed  .  ..... _ 197 

—  ruptured.,.,  . 485 

Sow's  brood,  feed  for  .  127 

Spasms  of  neck  of  bladder  lu  u 

horse  .  ....210 

Spavin,  bog  on  more . 228 

—  hereditary  .  172 

Spiders.  Jumping . 250 

poise uous .  351 

—  useful  to  matt . 3  4 

Splint  in  horse  . 713 

Spontaneous combustion  ...... .58 r 

8pm  e  seeds,  planting  . IU 

Squabs,  white  for  market . 172 

Squash  and  n  pumpkin,  differ¬ 
ence  between  . 285 

-  vine  borer.  Paris-green  for _  71 

Stallion,  feed  for _ _  — . . 172 

stanchion,  best . 171 

Steam  engineering,  Roper's 

works  on  . Wfi 

Steer  with  scrofula  trouble . 59 

Steers,  fattening,  feed  for . 125 

—  feedlogin  Winter . 17 

Stereoscopic  view,  wholesale 

firm  . 581 

S'iff  joint  disease . 516 

Stock  diseases,  works  on . 696 

rinding  alkaline  water . 136 

—  feeding . 126 

—  feed,  grinding  by  horse  power  173 

— roots  for . 174 

Stone  dr  ins . 210 

Strawberry,  nny  earlier  than 

the  Iron  clan. .... . 565 

—  bed.  ben  manure  for . 745 

—  —  how  long  will  it  yield . 437 

—  —  —  often  to  replant . 436 

—  oats  In . . .  ...519 

—  —  sheep  manure  on . 733 

boxes  by  the  thousand . 354 

—  Cornelia  is  it  better  than 

Manchester. . . . 565 

—  e  riy,  best . 368 

—  for  h  uear  market . 126 

—  Garretson  about . !  65 

—  Iron-clad . 517 

—  —  is  it  profitable? . f>Ml 

—  .Jersey  Queen . 211 

—  Jewell,  where  to  buy .  .  565 

—  Lscon  . 178,  133 

—  Manchester  forming  with¬ 

out  pollen.... .  . 783 

medium-early  market . 3t*i 

—  most  productive . 285 

Mrs.  Garfield,  where  to  buy.  ,04 

—  P»rrv  as  large  as  sharpies*. ...174 

—  plaum  hanging  up  iu  cel  t»r. ..729 

heel-ff  iu . . 5)9 

—  picking  off  blossoms  517 

—  -  seedling,  Winter  care  of. .633 

—  —  to  get  In  vt  . 548 

—  plot,  fertilizer  for . 210 

—  pollen  qu  stlon . 729 

—  root  worm  . . . 697 

—  rij'-t, rented r  _ .......  ,...si7 

—  Sharpless.  perfect  flowers  ...697 
■Struw  berries  aud  black  berries 

for  warm  climate. . 665 

—  —  oihcr  small  fruits  mixing  127 

—  ushe-  and  Mapes’  potato  man¬ 

ure . 235 

—  —  ou,  quantity  of . 41 

—  asua  agus.  etc.,  setting  ...  ,;3'4 

—  cut  worms  destroying .  1-d 

fertilizer  for . 6. 249 

—  for  gravelly  soil . .  .517 

—  —  Kansas  . 211 

—  —  profit  . 436 

—  — and  a  succession . 565 

—  _  — book,  uu  . ,549 

—  liow  many  perfect  to  pistil¬ 

late,.  .  . 436 

—  lbne.  salt  nd  ashes  for  —  ..127 

...„,,nrs  for  ..  31)0 

—  on  clay  loam  facing 8  E . lei 

—  planted  In  matted  rows . 211 

—  preparing  to  raise . 648 

—  quantity  to  l.OOu  plants  741 

—  resetting .  533 

—  seedling  in  pots,  when  to  pul 

out . ....581 

Sharpies"  and  Mnne  ties  ter. . .  ,437 

—  Six  best  . 713 

—  nine  to  set  out  . 744 

—  top  dressing  for . 280 

—  yield  per  acre . 868,  436 

btra  w,  cut  ting  as  t  n  rashed  . . .  .28-1 

—  smutty  bad  effect  on  cattle.. 2  8 
Stump  exirscor,  where  to  get..549 

Suffrage,  (he  right  of  . ...868 

Sugar  beets,  raising  in  III . !9 

—  Maple,  how- old  to  tap  . 597 

Siwar.-.  shorr  price  on . 168 

Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer.  .809 
auinmerdiink . 884 

—  fallowing.. . . . .  .  . .  . 548 

—  —  "  an  unprofitable  old  rut  "397 

_  _  losses  of  manorial  ele¬ 
ments  . *33 

—  wlieu  does  11  end  . '8<J 

Sunflower  leave* good  for  eat  le633 

—  seed  as  feed. . 1-8 

sunflowers, to  preserve . 533 

—  what  use .  665 

Superphosphate,  light  dressing. 

no  benefit . 565 

—  reverting  . 125 

-  ton  of  . ..125 

Swamp,  drained,  crops  for . Wd 

Sw.lllng  ou  colt's  leg  . 783 

under  horse’s  belly . ,...430 

Swine.  Red  Berkshire* . 793 

—  I,r.  cdlug,  care,  etc  ,  works  01)123 

plague  and  dew' . B9? 

—  Red  Berkshire*  aud  Ghevter 

Whites  . 793 

Tannery  wu*t  \  hornsnud  skulls, 

how  to  treat  ....  . i28 

Tarred  paper, around  fruit  trees' 49 

Tarnished  Riant  Bug,..,, . 437 

Tea  company  in  N.  Y.  city.,,.. .291 
Tennessee,  tall  healthy  in?  ...  74 

—  land  In,  information  about  74,127 

—  West,  about  . 188 

Teostnte  ns  a  forage  plant . 186 

—  Rural’s  opinion  Of.  .......  17 1 

Texas  or  Tenn.,  for  a  “  weakly  " 

tnan . .  . .  ...580 

Thermal  Belt  of  N.  C.  opinion  of  466 
Thorn,  rouble  pink,  propagate.  .406 
Thiusblng  n  aehlne,  small,  cost  212 
Thresher  usee  on  Western  Farm 

tor  eoru . . . ,.,.819 

Thrash  in  horse . 712 

'1  humps. . . .  316 

—  lu  pigs .  651 

Tiles,  how  far  apart  to  drain 

clay  soil  . I  . C"5 

Timber  land.  open. seortlbg .  i7t 

principal  ill  Kansas. .  . ...2W 

—  time  to  cut.....  -  . 596 

Timothy  sods  mil  of  grubs . 127 

Tobacco,  curing  for  home  use.  .61s 

plants,  early,  to  raise . 3.0 

Meed,  Havana,  whereto  buy.  .2  2 

—  —  Mumatru,  where  to  buy.  ...212 

small  lot,  market  tor . 106 

—  stems  us  a  fertilizer . ,.'23 

Sumatra  In  this  country, ....285 

waste,  analysis  of . 828 

ror  manure . 211 

Tomato, King  Humbert  and  RearRvi 
Paragon,  I*  there  a  better...  12 
Tomatoes,  bug  plnylug  havocs. .  .63 j 
rpqpure  tor. 

Trent- X  t'otumbu  . 713 

t  ree  peddlel'S  don't  buy  of . 533 

Trees  cut  iu  August  dying . 437 

transplanting  w  Itn  ops  seven 

r«*et  iu  diameter .  793 

Trlfolium  h  >  bildum  . 51 

Trllicum  repents,  to  destroy  .....ol 
Trout  old,  kept  from  spawning 

bed .  ,,..,.437 

Tuberculosis  or  actlvo-mycosis.516 
Tumor  t»  bull . 697 

—  on  horse . 9) 

—  point  of  elbow . ...516, 096 


Turkey  wings  and  tails,  who 

buys . 284 

Turkeys,  Bronze, are  they  super¬ 
ior  to  ethers . 212 

• - detu'rlnt  lun  of  . 283 

- scale  of  points  ...  . 288 

hatehitig  and  treatment . 436 

lit  large  flocks . 172 

-  roup  lu . 172 

—  young,  cure  of. ... , .......  ... .6  8 

Turnips,  reeding  to  steers . 59 

Twine,  who  11  nkes  Plymouth  ..174 
Typ -  writer.  $Qb.whoiuanutT’>369 
Udder  of  cow  c  nlcod . . .  .664 

—  swollen  ; .  .  . ,  . 782 

Under  drain  acting  like  siphon  561 
Underdrainlug  of  uplands  not 

profitable . 581 

—  will  It  pay?  .  888 

U.  S  Grant,  personal  memoirs 

of.  price . 597 

Varnish  for  Inside  paint . 211 

Vegetables,  garden,  superphos¬ 
phate  for . 172 

—  on  sandy  soil  w  ith  fertllizerslS) 

Vertigo  In  a  mare . 848 

Veterinary  Adviser,  Law’s  Far¬ 
mers’ . 619 

—  claims, fnlse .  U2 

—  school . , . 781 

—  —  near  Iowa . 697 

—  surgery,  book  on . . 696 

Victoria  pie*,  where  to  buy . 597 

Vlnegnr,  converting  elder  Into.  .565 
Vlrgl  nla.  along  the  James  River. 

i*  it  healthy .  123 

—  is  it  healthy.  Is  the  soil  good?lV3 

—  Piedmont  region  . ,...123 

—  registering  deeds,  legal  fee 

for . . fill 

Wagou  with  wooden  or  Iron 

axles . .  . 697 

Walunt,  Black,  enemies  of . 63; 

—  EnglMj,  training  low . .  3  3 

—  lumber,  price  of . . . 212 

limber,  vnlu<  of  . ..2  2 

Walnut*  KnglBh  or  but'ernut 
grafting  ou  black  wnlnut 
frees . 591 

—  to  preserve  for  spring  plant¬ 

ing . 849 

AValls  and  ceilings,  plaster 

falling .  853 

Wart,  blood, on  horse, to  remove  )25 

—  removing .  210 

—  flat  on  a  colt’s  neck  . 665 

Waits  on  a  horse . 833 

—  —colt .  697 

—  —  cow's  teat* . ,128, 171,  436 

—  —  onho’se's  ear  . 582 

Washing  machine,  best .  649 

—  —  given  away....  . 683 

Water,  alkaline,  stock  drinking. 186 

—  fatcy . .  580 

—  Impregnated  with  carbonate  of 

lime  . . . 212 

—  kept  from  freezing  for  stuck  .1 18 
power  from  over -shot  wheel.  139 

—  ralstng  . . ...,12ft,  466 

—  wheel*,  turbine,  who  manu¬ 

factures .  . 186 

Watermelon,  the  largest....  .  8*iy 
Wntcrjncdons.asfoo  1  for  horses  665 

—  Scaly  Dark  and  Kolb’s  Gem 

compared  with  Phlnney's. . .211 

Weather,  foretelling  (he _ 353 

Weed  in  u  horse.. ..  * . U2 

Well,  driven .  516 

—  —  sand  coming  out  with 

water . 745 

—  freeing  from  "foul  air” . 683 

tree  roots  In  0 . . . 212 

Weevil’s  bisulphide  of  carbon  .4"5 

—  death  to  .  125,185,  697 

Wheat  and  chess  .  . .  6 

—  B.  B  Ccntenlj]  as  a  Winter 

variety . . . 437 

—  coal  and  wood  ashes  on . 228 

Diehl  Mediterranean  . 619 

—  afferffci  with  Hessian  Kly,.,..7H3 

—  Eureka,  hardy,  t  leld . Iff 

Kali,  light  ou  sntioy  placts _ lss 

—  fertilizer  for  . 56 1 

—  t  erra  of . 353 

—  growing .  171 

—  barrowlug  In  spring .  171 

—  injured  by  white  grub . 665 

—  lu  the  South,  fcrtldzer  for...  434 

—  H ,,  lr  mam  1,  I—,'.  '-A* 

land  preparing. . 895 

—  lodging . 250 

—  muli  lied  with  clover .  4  2 

—on  tight  clay  loam,  manure  forbki 

—  Russian . . . 581 

seed  steeping  in  bine-stone. ..163 

—  sowing  on  clover  sod.. . ..)in 

Ttmotlij  with .  .A  5 

—  Spring,  bu'dlest . 819 

—  quantity  of  seed  influenc¬ 
ed  ny  drought  . 295 

—  —  sowing  shalb-v.  or  deep. ..is) 

—  —  spi  cl'tl  or  complete  for... .163 

—  —  to  the  acre  . .  . 285 

—  Htubb  e.when  and  how  to  seed  5ho 

—  Surprise  ...  . .  6<>5 

-  Winter,  fertilizer  to  use  lu 

Spring..  . 172 

—  -  for  N  (’ . 713 

—  hardiest...... . ...171 

—  for  KuusiS . f 3J 

—  -  killing  out  . 171 

—  with  bleached  stem,  cause _ 665 

musty  smell . 485 

Wlgglers  lu  water . . 501 

Wild  turntpSjt*  .tnnlcnl  name  of  75 
Willow  basket,  where  to  get... 512 

—  culture.  Osier . 383 

hedge,  to  Util  . 163 

—  Kilmarnock,  weepiug .  i 

—  to  get  rid  of  .  ...  ... _ 59.517 

—  whim,  caterpillar  eating 

leave*  .  •  . 63] 

Wind  break  on  salt  water  river  354 

—  engine  ou  farm  building'.  .  235 

-  gallon  horse’s  guntbrel  Joint  126 

—  tii  1  tl ,  small,  wanted . 12t 

Wine  orange  . ,,.,,,....210 

—  or  grape  Jtliee  . 565 

uofi  r mettled  gripe  Juice.. ..515 

—  —  making... . 533 

W  ire  fence,  ex  pauslon  0  f . 2Mi 

—  twU’etl  and  burned  .  . ’ . .Hot 

—  galvanized  for  grape  trellis.. 2N5 

—  grass.. . . 275 

—  sereeDlltg,  galvanized,  where 

to  buy .  ....  75 

—  worm*  and  potato  snub . 421 

—  —  to  rid  a  field . .  .  173 

Wistaria  tilling  . 849 

—  not  blooming  .  713 

Wool!  ‘’cheeking"  to  prevent  ..3s> 

—  sawing.  hor»e  power  for  1 

—  time  to  ell* . .  -96 

Woods,  seeding  In  a . 466 

Wool  dealers  In  Boston . 351 

Wool  wuste.any  use  hh  a  fertilt 

zi  r...  .  949 

Worms  In  colt . 126 

—  —horse.  .......  — 21 9,  "84,  649 

inte-Gual  lu  horse . . . M6 

—  lung  In  tug*  .  'd7 

—  thread  In  hor»" .  633 

Wounds  in  animals  healing  too 

rapbby .  152 

Wvandottes  .  .8'  I 

—  eggs  where  to  buy .  171 

—  origin  of  . . . . . 647 

—  sc  le  of  points .  744 

Where  to  buy  . 136,  212.  5»l 

Yellows  lu  peach  orchard  ...13' 
Yorkshire  pigs,  breeder  of . 2H 


Cabbage,  Early  Wakefield . 695 

—  -flea,  protection . 226 

—  on  light  soils  . . 149 

—  preserving  through  Winter. .149 

—  to  raise  good . 531 

—  worm  remedy . 132,  5S1 

—  worms,  cheating . 224 

Cabbages,  best  kinds  . . 223 

—  best  of  . 105 

—  splitting . 226 

—  to  raise  good . 631 

Cantaloupe,  Bird . 755 

Cantaloupe,  Colorado  . 343 

Carrots,  varieties  good . 705 

Cauliflower  culture . 315 

Clover  ahead  . 419 

—  Crimson . 432,  435 

—  —  hardiness  of . 482 

—  exposure,  effects . 831 

—  in  Neb . 576 

—  red . 547 

—  —  composition  similar  to 

cow’s  milk .  401 

—  seed,  curing .  . 560 

—  —  raising .  .......  . 560 

—  —  when  to  QO  t .  . 560 

—  silage  for  fattening  oxen  ...  531 

—  clovers  for  pastures  and  hay. 431 

—  Mammoth  and  Ked  . 848 

Corn  and  butter,  value  of  both. .  57 

—  -  cattle  regions  corn  fer¬ 
tilizers  In. . .  741 

—  Angel  of  Midnluhi  . 756 

—  Chester  County  Mammoth  ..186 

—  crop  erlileal  time  w  hen  sm’ll. 831 

—  orosslng.expcrlmem  lo . 365 

—  cultivation,  fhnllow-  best _ Sb7 

—  fodder . .  .  311 

—  —  and  brush,  hauling,  frame 

for . 72 

—  —  few  ears  on,  best . 367 

—  —  riding  .  577 

—  Golden  Beauty .  .  175 

—  harvesting.  . . . 788 

—  plowing  b’  t.  lu  dry  weather. 330 

—  Prlae  of  the  North . 167 

—  —  —  —  —  and  Queen  of 

the  Prairie .  . 240 

—  root  growth  In .  225 

—  —  system  If  young . 482 

—  seed . 663 

—  —  keeping . 629 

—  —  notes . . 576 

—  —  selecting  . 679 

—  shrinkage  Of . . . 488 

—  smut ...  . 576 

—  stalks  for  feed,  value . 807 

—  Sweet.  Black,  .Mexican . 846 

—  -  Earliest . 348 

—  —  Thorn  bum,  Perry's  hy¬ 
brid . 726 

—  —  vs,  field . . . 278 

—  yellow  or  white . 42J 

Cotton  pickers . . 631 

—  planters' . . . 

—  worm  exterminating . 530 

Crop  prospects  in  Western  jn  .Y.4u7 

Crops,  nitrogen  for,  applying _ 661 

Diehl-Mediterranean  wheat...  846 

Ul)  cerlu  nervatu . . . 401 

Goober  pea  . 42 

Grass,  fertilizers  for . 741 

—  growing  in  corn  . 4.9 

Hungarian,  cultivation . 348 

Johnson . 06,  132,  210,  346 

—  —  a  deceiver . 280 

—  —  at’  R.  G." . 200 

—  —  caution  about  . 184 

—  —  curse  or  bUsslng  . . 299 

—  —  hardy  at  the  North .  4 

—  —  in  Cal . 278 

—  —  —  Kansas . . . 366 

—  —  —  Hie  South . 383 

—  -  is  not  hardy . 134 

—  —  notfor  Mich . . 881 

—  Nerved  .Meadow  ...» . 401 

—  Orchard...  . .  489 

—  —  for  stock .  420 

—  —  the  best . . 419 

—  Pautcum  an  cups . 401 

—  Perennial  Rye . 562 

—  Purple  awned  . . . 401 

—  KoU  Top  on  bottom  lands. .. .631 

—  seeding... . . . .........661 

—  —  /  t  all .  . . 631 

—  Speelal  Number . 396 

Grasses  and  clover,  curing,  etc., 

special  number . 396 

—  —  most  valuat  le  for  hay.. 896 

—  lor  forage . 363.  364 

—  —  pastures  anu  u.., . mi 

—  —  -  most  valuable  for  hay 

aU  about . 316 

Harvest  number. .  . —  447 

—  prospecU,  special  number. ..447 
flay,  spontaneous  combustion.  .124 

wisdom  In  buying . 578 

Hemp  crop  Kelltln  ky . . ,  .  89 

Huugnrlun  Grass,  cultivation  of.348 
Johnson  Grass .  32,  240  280.346 

—  —  caution  about  .  ...  184 

—  —  curse  or  blessing.  . . 299 

—  —  hardiness  of... . 4 

—  -  111  Cal . 278 

—  —  —  the  South . 888 

—  —  Isltharoy? . 134 

Lollum  perenne . 562 

Mangels,  varieties  for  cattle...  105 
Melon  Hackensack . 755,  756 

—  Water,  of  seed  distribution  .755 

-Mnskmclon.  Hockema'  k  Valley 756 
Novelties  exaggerated  prsdse  of260 
Oats,  Amur  Triumph . 55 

—  best  kinds .  55 

—  Rlai  k  Tartarian  .  55 

—  bohemian, . 718 

—  Champion...... .  55 

—  Clydesdale . 260 

—  Red  Rust  proof . 55 

—  side,  why  liked . 1 .  40 

—  varieties  of . 167 

—  White  Australian, Belgian  and 

welcome  748 

Belgian,  VV.  Australian  and 

Welcome  the  same . 346 

Zealand .  346 

OMbaid  Grass  for  stock . 120 

—  t tie  host. . ....419 

Panto  Grass. . . 401 

Panicum  dlvarleatum . 401 

Pea.  crossing  ut  "R.  G." . 844 

Peanut  culture .  24 

Poaeompressa,  season  for  ....  591 
Pidato,  Alexander’s  Extra  Early  118 

—  and  celery  furrower . 72 

—  beetles,  remedy . . 432 

—  blossoms  injuring  crop . 529 

—  Blush .  39 

—  —  yietd . . . 203 

—  Bonanza  . ...............118 

—  Carnival  at  K  G.... .  55 

—  ct'.  n.  Importance  of  water  toll7 

—  -  moisture  for . .  101.  200 

—  Rural's  method  of  con 

serving  moist  tire . . . 118 

—  Crcatn  of  the  Field . 164 

—  culture,  Rural’s  system.. . 240 

—  -  ridiculous . 866 

—  Dakota  Red......... . 102 

—  Dluntha . 80-1 

—  Dictator  . 545 

earliest. . 832 

curly . §02 

Empire  State . 88, 164 

—  experiments  . 10 

at  ”K  G."  55,101,1 18.164,300,675 
_  —  —  —  -  ou  oue-hoif  acre, 
treuoli  system,  poor  soil  ana 
chern  for .  9 

—  —  —  —  —  resubs  of  com¬ 
plete  for....,....--...  . . 675 

—  new  varieties . .  101 

—  on  half  acre, all  about  ...708 

—  —  —  —  —  yield,  cost,  etc. 708 

—  valuable,  by  t  he  N.  Y  .  Ex. 

Station.... . 88 

—  -  yield .  best  front  seed  plecesl51 

Green  Mountain . 101,200 

-  to  ground,  salt  on  ........  ...  25 

—  Guelph . 118 

—  Fulton . 164 

—  Homo  Comfort . 200 

—  Jack  . 604 

—  large,  contest .  10 

_  _  —  experience  of  those 

raising . . .  10 

Dakota  wins .  10 

—  Late  Hoosler. . 118 

—  Iznig  keeping . ...175 

—  McCormick  and  Late  Hoosier 

the  same . 17E 

—  Montreal . lOS 


Seeds,  coniferous,  planting .  171 

—  from  Dept  of  Agriculture, 

list  of . .  . . iG 

—  of  pine,  spruce  and  hem  look  12  7 

—  vitality  of . 186 

Heeder,  SI  rowbrldge. .  . 284 

Se»dh  ss  fruit .  . 421 

Sheep  at  “K.  F.,’’whut . 333 

—  cross  of  Shropshire  on  ADrlnoOfH 

—  exported  to  England,  value  .4*  ■ 

—  keeping,  cost,  profit . 5*1 

—  manure  how  to  use . tt',5 

- value  of..  . . ...48' 

—  pasture,  preparing.  . 061 

—  -raising,  work  ou . . 204 

—  Shropshire*  In  111 ,  whokeeps58o 

—  that  ’’run'’  fttnoRO...  ........681 

—  ticks,  remedy . 460 

—  to  keep  through  lambing . 125 

—  with  cough . 56> 

Sheridan 'm  Condition  Powder*, 

character  . 

Shlpstuff.  what  is  . . 284 

”Khoe-tiull"Jou  horse’s  elbow. .  .600 
Shoeing  causing  quarter-crack. 744 
Shropshire  sheep,  whereto  buy  565 

—  who  breeds  in  Conn  . asm 

Shrubs,  flowering,  12  best . 130 

—  —  half  dozen . 211 

—  four  beautiful  hardy,. . . 301 

Silk  culture . 352,  809 

worm  egg",  where  to  buy . 212 

Silo  for  sugar  tnunl . . . fiOi 

-  made  of  two-inch  plank .  285 

Skins,  to  tun  .  212 

nlaObcTli-ig  horse  ,;  . (Ill 

Slug  eating  bean  leaves  . 250 

—  shot .  . 

Smut  spores,  killing . 1.49 

Soap  Ivorv.  good  for  the  toilet. 538 

-  la  It  good?  . 295 

Soda  ruth  of  any  value  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer . ..B84 

—  in  the  soil,  to  get  rid  of  . Ill 

Soil,  “adobe  ”  toloosen . 91 

—  poor,  sandy. crop  to  nut  on...  59 
Soils,  what  they  need,  simple 

,  wTay  of  telling... . 106 


FIELD  CHOPS. 


Alfalfa  at  Kansas  ’  g’l  College.  830 

a  hike  . 694 

Amber  Queen  . . 768 

Andropogon  inacrotirus . lot 

Araehl*,  around  nut  .  24 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem  . 512 

Artichokes  ,  . . —  315 

—  yield . 40! 

Asparagus  bed.  new  way  of 

forming . 164 

Burley.  Manshury . 743,  772 

Beans.  Lima,  how  to  start .  815 

Beets,  good  . 1U5 

Bokhara  Clover  for  hog* . 515 

Cabbage  and  Its  allies . 223 

—  culture . 149 

—  —  all  about . 223 

—  —  noteB  from  experienced 

growers . 223 


ms 
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Potato,  North  Star . 200 

—  Pearl  of  Savoy . 200 

—  planter,  efficient  . 314 

—  Potentate . 118 

—  bc  ib,  cause . 307 

—  seed,  la  Mr.  Henderson  rlgl)t?.!42 

—  seedling  of  Early  Ohio . 101 

—  seedlings  light  and  dark  of  K. 

Ohio  101 

—  Stalwart  . 164 

—  Straggler... . R0J 

—  test  . .  ,7»u,  84 1 

—  Thorburn . 804 

—  Sunrise . 726 

—  Sunset . JUd 

—  Superlative  . ?00 

—  Underwood  atR.  G . 85 

—  Vanguard...,.., . 726 

—  Vick's  Karlv . 73 

—  what  would  we  do  without?  .691 

—  Whipple  seedlings . 200 

—  Wild,  decay . sto 

—  to  yield,  enormous . 225 

—  —  premium  . U'J 

—  —  Rural's,  Why  h»  did  not 

subscribe  for  the  Rural . 55 

Potatoes, cross  bred..  . ,,..661 

—  degenerating,  Ohio  an  excep¬ 
tion .  73 

—  depth  of  seed . 675 

—  don’t  handle  in  wisL  weather-680 

—  e&rly  and  late . 151 

—  —  not  a9  largo  yielders  as 

late . 881 

—  for  seed,  plant  soundest  seed299 

—  handling . 591 

—  large  crons,  hpw  to  grow..,,  615 

—  largest srnooTh  on  record  ...  10 

—  maximum  yield,  how  to  pro¬ 
duce .  45 

—  profusion  of  blossoms . 59 1 

—  mulched  with  sawdust  ...  .  499 

—  new,  tests  of  at  “It  G." . 804 

—  —  varieties,  ex . 164 

—  no  more  or  them . isi 

—  Rural’S  trench-mulch  system  013 

—  scab  on . 629 

—  —  —cause . 560 

—  seed,  bloud  wilt  tell . 149 

—  —  don’t  rub  off  sprouts .  2-10 

—  end,  vs.  stem  end . 675 

—  —  from  most  productive 

hills . 804 

—  —  —  Nova  Scotia . 280 

—  —  pieces  taken  from  best 

hills  . . 2i2,  243 

—  —  selecting . 148 

—  —  —  and  storlug . 184 

—  sweet  care  of . 116 

—  to  prevent  rot . 833 

—  trench  system,  mulching,  fer¬ 
tilizing.  etc  . 675 

—  two  kinds  of  scab . 543 

—  wire-worms  causing  scab.... 149 

Prickly  Comfrey  . 264,727 

Pumpkins,  Hugar  and  mammoth  151 

Root*  reverting,  bud  seed . 1,6 

Rye  and  wheat  hybrids,  a  dis¬ 
appointment .  543 

—  —  —  —  at  “R.  G . 723 

—  —  —  —  why  cultivate . 88 

Seed,  amount  for  two  rows,  75 

feet  each .  40 

—  corn . .. . 66) 

—  firming . 726 

Seeding  for  grass . 661 

8eeds,  saving  .  . 331 

Solanum  Obrnndll . 104 

Sorghum,  good  word  for  . . 261 

—  halapeuse . 56 

...  _  hardy .  1 

—  —  In  Va  .  77 

—  Rural  Branching .  73 

—  —  —  for  fodder . 791 

Spartlna  eyuoauroldes.  . 401 

Tl  •  othy  and  clover,... . 419 

—  for  a  lawn  . 579 

—  In  Neb  . . 576 

—  not  for  the  lawn . 680 

Tobacco,  Perlquo  at  World's  Ex, 512 

—  salvation  or  the  South . 832 

Trlfollum  incarutUum . 432 

Turnip  pasture  . 519 

Turnips  raised  ill  Great  Britain. 541 
Watermelon,  Cuban  Queen . 756  < 

—  Ironclad . 755 

—  Kolb’s  Gem . 755 

—  75a 

—  priae  01  . - 

—  Scaly  berk . 753 

VjlertBsUpf  . 120 

Wheat  and  Chess .  25 

—  —  rye  hybrids  a  dlsappolnt’C.543 

—  —  -  —  at’RQ." . ....728 

—  —  —  —  why  cultivate? . 88 

—  crop  farmer*  und . .635 

—  cross  between  Dlehl-Med.  $2 

for  a  grain  . 769 

-  crosses  at  “R.  G.”  . . 723 

—  Diamond,  Wheat  of  Taos  not 

hardy .  . . 616 

—  Diehl  Mod.  exempt  from  Hes¬ 
sian  lly  . .....515 

—  early  and  lute  sown . . 367 

—  flour  price  of .  85 

—  heads  found  In  field  ClawsonB79 

—  Is  It  a  new  sort?, . 679 

—  large  kernel  . 792 

—  plots  and  wheat  fields . 7S8 

—  preparation  of  by  pasturing 

sheep  on  clover  . . 70 

—  oats,  rye.  corn,  etc,,  what  the 

prospects  are  . . 447 

—  raising,  cheap,  In  Dakota. . .  134 

—  Saskatchewan _ 240, 278,315 

—  S.  Car.  dissolve  1  phosph.  tor.592 

—  sown  42y'rs  Without  manure. 743 

—  Surprise . 743 

FLORICULTURAL. 

Abutllons . 845 

Agaves,  cactuses  etc.,  winter¬ 
ing  . ....583 

Alyssum.  Sweet . 676 

Amaryllis  family . 724 

AADuragiiH  uumis*  luma . '-92 

Azaleas  . . 4U4  479 

Begonia  Dontsell . 5l2 

—  inu  tallica . 512,592 

Begonias,  tuberous  rooted  202,  512 

789  . . 

Bouquets,  hand  . 724 

Bouvurdlos . . . 71 

tiro  vaiiia  Jamesouil . ,.M2 

Bulb  be  Is,  care  of  . 312 

Bulbs  Fall-planting  . 724 

—  pluutlng  . . 6*9 

—  winter  care  of . 7S» 

Cactte  lime  rubbish  not  neces¬ 
sary  for . 981 

Callu . 676 

—  a  spotted  leaved... . . . .  .531 

Calailluins,  fancy-leavod.  . 739 

—  green  leaved  . 749 

Cnnna  K.hemnuntL  . 243 

Gannas,  care  of  . 739 

—  growing .  .  480 

—  lab'  Improvement  of  .  73 

Candytuft,  hybrid  Gibraltar  ...831 
Chrysanthemum  artomlsla . 381 

—  eraxo  . . 773 

■  Show  . *45 

Chrysanthemums,  host. . 881 

—  seedling  ...  . 381 

Clematis  . tO) 

—  eoceinea. . . 167 

—  Vurloi  lc*  of  8S 

Cocos  Wcddeltanu  . 528 

Columbines . 381 

Crocus  planting  the . 724 

Eulalia  Juiionlca  zebrlua  . 167 

Plena  elaatlca.  window  plant., ,  .533 

Klower  humbugs . -197 

Flower*,  cut . 724 

—  Fall . 38i 

—  Spring .  239 

Frlesla  ref racta.  . . 298 

~  —alba..,. . si)6 

White . 

Four  oVloeks . 791] 

Fuchsias . 33| 

Galanthus  Elwcsll . . 645 

Geranium  l.ady  Washington. . . .381 

Geraniums,  how  to  manage . 261 

Gladioli  .  79m 

—  new  . . 26. 

Gladiolus  ColvlUlt . 72, 

—  .36, 

—  Eugene  Scribe . 20> 

Gloxinias  .  79a 

Idcslu  polyenrpa  . 54)j 

Ipomtea  Learll . 518,59 


Ipoimea.  a  summer  climber . 298 

—  noctophyton .  78 

Irises . 881 

Lan tanas . . .  3 

Lawn,  study  of  the . 7«6 

Lawns,  weeds  In  . .  .344 

Lilies . 790 

LiUinn  auratum, Winter-killed  .-417 

—  Harvlsll  . 11  > 

Lily,  Easter  . ‘11 

Lobelia  gracilis . 

—  secds^ . . 

Madeira  vinca . <90 

Mignonette  White  Upright, 

humbug.  .  49; 

Narcissus  olcoler  Ajax,, . 361 

—  fur  Winter  bloomtug  .  . 295 

Nasturtium*  In  Winter  .........  71 

Nlcotlaua  affinls.  . 8?8,381,54$ 

Orchids,  cacti  and  bums  at 

World’s  Exposition .  71 

Palme  dwarf . -v-s 

Pansies,  success  with . 299 

Pelargonium  t.n  Jeannette . ',92 

—  Queen  Of  the  Fairies . 732 

—  Scarlet  . . 629 

—  Yellow  flowered  ...  . 522 

Pelargonium* . •  MS 

Perennials,  whv  not  cultivated. IM 

PhornUum  tenax  . 725 

Phylocaetus  -  . .  .  381 

Plant*,  arranging  for  fairs. .  .  .724 

—  dirty,  at  fair*  .  724 

—  hardy  for  shady  places _ 139. ‘5'l 

—  Winter  care  of . . 789 

Plumbago  capensls . . 644 

—  —  beauty  of .  693 

—  Isrpentfl) . *44 

Polythene* . 381 

Propagating  bed,  amateur . TS'.i 

Rlchnnllu  -■Ettiloplca . 676 

—  alba . 584 

Rose,  Mabel  Morrison,  difficult 

to  propagate  . 479 

—  Marshall  P  Wilder . 202.496 

—  Persian  Yellow . -UP 

—  William  Frauds  Beunett...  .167 

Roses,  budded .  328 

—  -planting  . . . 381 

—  difficult  to  proDarate . 479 

—  Imported  budded . .  .,..381 

.Salvia  patens . 790 

Setlla,  Siberian  . 312 

Seeds  sowing  In  boxes . 167 

Snow  drop.  new . 645 

Spring  flowers  . 239 

nock  Gtby  flowers . 381 

SIveptosolen  Jnniesonil . 5L’,  -t"> 

Styrax  Japonlca  . . 293,480 

Sweet  Al.v  s»U  m . 676 

Thunbcrgla  Qarrlsil  a  6ummer 


climber . 

Tlgrldlas . . 

Tobacco  plant,  new  . 

Tuberose* . 

Wall  flower . 

Window  plants .  . 

- over  watering . 


GARDEN. 


. 293 

. 790 

. 828 

. 790 

. 3*1 

.  5-3 

. 583 


Asparagus  bed  new  way  of 
forming...  .  W 

—  to  set  out . 224 

Bean  Header  son's  Earliest  Red 

Valentine... .  . . 726 

Beans.  Bush,  planting . .  .,3‘2 

—  dwarf  snap  . . 105 

—  good  varieties . 329 

—  Lima,  how  (0  start . 315 

Beet,  Eclipse . 726 

Heels  good  varieties . 105 

Broccoli  . 223 

Brussel's  Sprouts . 223 

Cabbage,  abuse  of . 228 

—  and  Its  allies . . . 223 

—  culture . 149 

- notes  from  experienced 

growers .  . 228 

—  early . .  223 

- Ktampes  . 695 

- to  raise . 807 

- Wales  field . e»5 

—  flea,  remedy . .  .k . 226 

—  late.... . T . 223 

—  preserving  through  the  Whi¬ 

le  . . 149 

—  Winning  stndt  . JJb* 

—  worm,  a  new  remedy . 133 

- Cheating  ......  . 224 

- to  kill  . 531 

Cabbages  best  kinds,  cultiva¬ 
tion . 105,223 

—  on  light  soils . 14  < 

—  that  split . 226 

Cantaloupe.  Bird . 755 

Cantaloupes  Colorado  . 343 

Carrots,  varieties,  best . 105 

Cauliflower  culture  . 223,315 

—  Leuormuud'x  short  -stemmed  7*9 

—  varieties,  best.  . IU5 

Celorlac  805 

Celery,  blanching  with  sea 
weed . 78 

—  Boston  Dwarf  . 759 

—  Golden  Hea  twell . 4,  IM 

—  Henderson’s  Sew  Rose . 805 

- White  Plume  . .  *'> 

—  late- keeping  . 344 

—  Igindou  Red . 592 

Perfection  Hcnrtwell .  105 

—  plants,  cure  of  . 531 

—  r,M . $12 

—  not  popular  . 73 

—  seif  blanching  .  4 

to  luerease  crispness  of . 483 

—  turnip-rooted . 805 

—  Whit  Plume . 4,  105,  121.  SCfi 

- how  to  keep  tt . 129 

Corn. sweet.  {(-Mexican . 346 

- earliest . 348 

- succession  of. . 329 

- varieties  of . 1(15 

Cucumber,  Early  Russian .  hfi 

—  Green  Pro. Uln  . 105 

—  White  Japan . P'S 

Eggplant.  Dwarf  Purple . 105 

Kale,  curled . : . 223 


—  growing . 120 

Kohlrabi  . 120 

Leek  culture  . wo 

Lettuce,  early,  to  raise  . 307 

—  novelties.. . l2o 

Lima  beans,  flow  to  start . HI5 

Melon.  Hackensack . 755, 156 

vines  plurhlug  back . 86,  148 

Melons,  pinching  bnck  shoots, 

effects  . 86,  its 

Musk-ruoiu  culture . 81.120 

—  Musk  Ban  atm  . 54 

—  Christiana. . . .  . 120,  73 

—  »o) deu  Perfection . ...I, 4) 

.-  Hackensack .  .130,755,  156 

Water  iif  seed  Dlstrlbut'on  .754 
Okra,  dwarf  . . . . .....135 

Onion.  Egyptian . 813 

Onions,  earliest . 135 

—  keeping  . 888 

Pen.  A  luska  . . .755.769 

—  Alexander’s  Cable . .....4e3 

—  -Prolific. . 463 

- :1ml  l  ax  . . 44.1 

- Vermont..., ......  . . 496 

—  Atlantic  . 496 

Blue  tm pet lal . .  ........ .796 

—  Wreck's  Excelsior  ....  . 468 

—  1  lartor'  <  Find  Crop .  183 

—  C'lovelnn  t's  K  NY, . 134  464 

—  Early  Paragon  .  496 

—  experiments  at  R.  O..  .VS,  196.  543 

—  Henoerwui’x  First  of  All . 726 

—  notes,  comparative  values.  ...18.4 

—  Pearl  . isS 

—  Rural  New  Yorker . 135,  463 

seed.  Old,  sound . 414 

—  Sharpe’s  Triumph . 4*6 

—  Smith’s  Extra  Early . 163 

—  Stratagem . . . 514 

Peat,  do  we  sow  them  too  4  ilck.26o 

—  earliest  . 463 

—  later  new  ...  . . 463 

Pepper.  Golden  Dawn  . . 15! 

Pouito  sweety  yellow  yam.  ..  73 
Radish  Willie  tall  Scarlet. .161,  Ml 
Kndl»hes,  Winter  .,  .646 

Rhubarb.  Monarch . .496 

Salsify,  cultivate .  151 

Squash.  Little  Hum . 55 

—  Perfect  Gem . 151 

—  Pine-apple . 531 

—  vine  borer,  experiments 

upon . 68 


Squash  vine  borer  remedy . 789 

Squashes . 151 

Tomato,  King  Humbert . 660,726 

—  plauts,  to  protect  from  eut- 

wortUB . 848 

Tomatoes . 480 

—  good  . 1’1 

—  planting.- .  41 1 

Vegetables,  early . 61 

—  good  list .  . 264 

—  list  of  best .  434 

—  selection  of  garden  . 829 

Watermelon,  Cuban  Queen.  ...  556 

—  Iron-Clad  . 755 

—  Kolb's,  Gem  . 155 

—  Orange . 7‘>5 

—  Pride  of  Georgia . 755 

—  Scaly  Bark  . 755 

Vick’s  Early .  73 

Watermelons  good . 120 

HERDS  MaN. 

Animal  diseases  greatly  exager- 

uted . '296 

Animals,  cruelty  to . . 492 

—  - outrageous... .  185 

—  dishorning . 480, 547, 807 

—  early  maturity  for  the  butch¬ 
er .  482 

—  for  market,  tricks  In  prepar¬ 

ing  . . 4*2 

—  handling.  . 5jM 

—  on  the  plains,  cruelty  to . IS! 

Beef,  baby  . 10',  148, 2  1 

—  consumed . . 835 

—  cost  of  raising  on  the  range 

and  farm . J34 

—  eaters . . <16 

—  make  while  snow  falls  . 805 

—  profitable  slaughter . 148 

—  supply  . 835 

Booms,  strain  Ing  . <41 

Breeding  tor  meat . 343 

Breeds,  different,  each  has  a 

place  .  480 

Bull,  device  for  tethering . 482 

—  Holstelo-Frlcsian  . 395 

—  Jersey.  Exile  of  St.  Lambert  . 679 

—  Shorthorn . . .  118,819 

—  Sussex .  742 

Bulls,  beware  of . . 846 

—  keeping  confined ,  effects  on 

progeny  .  . 547 

—  grade . 165 

Cattle,  abortion  In  .  70 

—  business  in  Iowa .  53 

—  barons.  Gen  Brisbln  on  llie..oMS 

—  cob-fed . . . 240 

—  dishorning . 48/1,  547,  807 

—  disease  convention  111  III.,  ...328 

- In  111.,  fighting . 644 

- more  about  . 296 

—  dying  from  eating  smut .  2 

—  fattemug  In  <>  luter. .  805,828 

—  feeding  experiments  In...... .579 

- In  the  West . .828 

—  on  the  plains  . 54 

—  free  trade  system . 102 

—  Galloway  .  823 

—  growers,  association.  ...  226,  -885 

—  ••  grubs  ’’  lu  backs  of . 547 

—  health . . 6  6 

—  Kyloe  or  W  Highland . 593 

—  live,  exports  of.  “  Stoekiuan’’S6l 

—  loss  of  by  disease . 514 

—  most  beautiful.  . . 513 

—  native . . 164 

—  on  the  plains .  593 

—  polled . ..807 

- ”  butting” . 27« 

—  Swiss  . 575 

—  trail,  proposed  . 1US 

—  turned  out  In  Winter  . 225 

—  Western,  cruelty  lo . 195 

—  Winter  fattening . 805 

Calf  feeding  . —  — 579,  6.6 

Calves,  overloading  stomachs 

of  . 386 

—  raising  by  hand . 629 

Cattlemen  In  the  West  . 593 

Collie.  Scotch . 519 

Contagious  diseases.  Undue  ex¬ 
citement  about . 296 

Corn -anil-cob  meal,  rs  corn 

meal  ... . .848 

Cow  calving  In  the  Fall  . 792 

—  economical  rations  for . 67 

„  . .  IM,  son 

—  Jera  v,  Fatih  of  Oaklands  ...643 

- MolUe  Garfield  . is  3 

—  prolific . — 273 

—  Short -horn,  Leila  .  n 

—  the  nat  on’s  steo-motber . 380 

Cows  drinking  soft  water  cause 

of  bone  brittleness . 101 

—  Red  Polled . 330 

—  B-rub  . . 433 

Corn,  grinding  entire  ear  for 

cuttle . . :240 

Cracklings  feeding  . 791 

Devon  cattle  for  the  South . 119 

—  -good  beef  .  . 51 

Devonshire  cattle  ... . 102 

Disease*,  cat  tie.  eon  vent  Ion.  .323.9:15 

- fighting  .  641 

- more  about . ... . 2  W 

- undeveloped. .  49ti 

Dishorning .  180,547,907 

Dog,  Collie. . 519 

Early  maturity  craze. .  .  . 2y6 

Fat  stock  and  dairy  show . 731 

Fattening  cattle  at  the  West.  ,  .928 
Feedlug  calves .  ....573,  616 

—  experiments  . . S43 

- with  steers  . 881 

- *tal  l  system .  . . 51 1 

—  stock  tn  the  West . 743 

—  value  inlbrewers*  grains .  24 

—  variety  La. . 791 

Fencing  for  stock  ....  .  54 

Fodder,  ooru .  .811 

—  views  old  and  new.  What 

becomes  of . ,.,,...,,...812 

Galloway  rattle  .  328 

Goat  feeding  . 847 

Herd  hook  nuisance . . 181 

Heifer,  Short  horn  ..  . . 699 

Herds,  ruturo  where  to  raise . 560 

Hereford*  to  tho  from . 661 

Holland  cow  Atuleto  . . 416 

Hollands,  famous  . 416 

Holstelu  cow  and  calf  . . 880 

—  — Boutje . ldl 

Defense . 347 

—  Friesian  bull . ,  . 395 

- registry .  695 

Horns,  why  should  cattle  huvo..7H 
Cattle,  feeding  experlmen.  s  ...,86l 
Jersey  and  tho  Jorsovs.. . 73 

—  beef  . Si 

—  bull  Exile  of  St.  Lambert . 678 

—  cattle  at  home  .  4  5 

—  cow,  Faith  of  Oaklands . 643 

- Mollle  Garfield  . 1S3 

—  craze,  filial  results . 24‘) 

—  crossed  with  Ayrshire . 235 

—  heifer  ■*  Cream  of  Jersey”.  ...593 

—  herd,  Mr.  Dye’s  are  souud _ 39 

—  steer... . 695 

Jerseys  advance  of. . Bit 

advantages  . 513 

and  Short  horns,  fitness  of 
things  . 4:13 

—  as  imtter-ninkcra . 433 

—  beautiful . . 795 

plain  (ulk  about . 416 

staying  quolltcs  of. . 538 

—  under  the  hammer  ............839 

K.vloo  cattle . . . 598 

Lice  on  cuttle,  remedy. .  57 

live-stock  region  of  the  South.. M4 

Maturity  early',  erase  for  . 396 

Meat,  mountain  . 661 

Milk,  skim,  value  of  for  feed..,.  S3 

Oxeu.  working- .  ........859 

Pea  straw  for  stock . 2U0 

Polled  breeds,  disadvantages  of  72 

—  cattle  “butilng  ” . 276 

—  hud  fer,  e  ross-bred ,  . 433 

—  Red,  cows .  ....880 

Pump,  cattle,  Belt-operating  56 
“  Scrub  ”, . S62 

—  cows . 432 

Shelter,  winter  for  stock  ....630 
Short  horn  breeders,  good  advice 

to  . 330 

- rules  for . 695 

- bull . 118,  819 

—  —cow  l.ella . .. .  77 

- heifer . 699 

Short-horns  In  Amer,  good  dairy 

cattle . 102 

- the  U.  S . 430  1 


Short  horn*, not  butter-makers  432 

—  —red  color  of . 791 

- white  better  than  red .  25 

Smut  killing  cattle .  2 

Stall  feeding  system  . . .515 

Steer  feeding,  experiments  . 831 

Stock  barn,  cheap . 941 

—  diseases  .  . 236.  828  ,  480, 04  4 

- Stockman's  reply . 20<i 

—  feeding  at  the  West . .742 

- -  hard.. .  .  . .  70 

- other  considerations  . 496 

—  Interest* growth  of .  544 

—  nailvo,  '’scrubs” .  165 

—  notes . 161.  630,  791 

—  SVhy  we  feed  . 3.1 

Stockman,  Is  he  a  breeder  or 

dealer?  . . 432 

—  Notes  by . . 

. . 54,  200  ,  240,  296.  309,  480,  54-1 

—  reply  to . . 282 

—  —to  Dr. Salmon  . . 296 

Stockman's  articles,  protest 

against .  148. 20t 

—  mistakes  . .  407.  417 

—  reply .  200.  380 

Stockmen's  Nat'l Convention. .  .551 

—  Western.  leasing  land . 54 

Su-sex  bull .  . . 742 

Swiss  L"  ttle . . 575 

Western  stockmen  leasing  land  54 
5  ards.  covered .  . 828 

HORSEMAN. 

Cleveland  BayC’oaching stallion  295 
Colts,  care  the  first  Summer _ 595 

—  raising. . 135 

Clydesdale,  Royal  Duke .  Set 

Donkeys  at  Central  Park . 851 

Feeding  four  times  a  day . ...185 

—  grass  or  hay  only . 695 

Flies  in  stables . 547 

Food  for  l.tJW-poiind . 280 

Grain,  feeding  to  horses . 25 

Hackney  mare.  Princess . 678 

Horse  that  is  stiff,  treatment  of  .262 

—  Boot  the . . 

Horse’s  hoof..,.,  — . 499 

—  stomach,  capacity  of . 663 

Horses  not  requiring  water - 135 

—  overfed.. .  135 

—  shoeing  . 578 

Mare,  good,  to  breed  from . 401 

—  a  good . 8il 

—  spavined,  don't  breed  from.  595 

Morgans . 135 

Mules  In  the  South  . . . 77S 

Nornmtt  horses,  group  of . 70 

Normans  gaining  popularity...  276 
Ponv.  Snrtland,  Little  Giant. ...  363 
Pyrethreum,  sponging  horses 

with  a  solution  of  ..  630 

Shetland  pony.  Little  Giant....  363 

Shire  home,  Prluce  William _ 282 

Shoeing .  578 

Shoe  that  conic*  on  and  off . Ill 

spavin,  treatment. . .....  . 562 

Stallion,  Cleveland  Bay . 295 

Stiff  horse,  treatment  of...  . 262 

Stomach  of  horse  small . 695 

Turpentine  for  horse  wounds. ..547 

HORTICULTURAL. 

Amelanehter  Canadensis  va,  ob- 

lotiglf  jlia- . 592 

Arslla  splnoea.. .  25 

Asparagus,  to  set  out . 224 

Azaleas,  deciduous . ,417 

Berries  In  Bt  .  Notes  on. . . 592 

Blackberry,  best . 660 

—  Brunton . ....,^715 

—  Crystal  White . 770 

—  Early  Harvest  ..  .24,  343.  715^  oO 

•-  Evergreen . 515, 593,  629 

—  Snyder .  ..<<0 

'  —  Stone's  Hardy . 715,770 

—  Taylor. . 715 

—  Waehusett . 770 

—  Wilson  Junior . 770 

Blackberries,  comparing  differ¬ 
ent  . 678 

—  discussion., . 715 


. - mu  tied  rows.  .-'Hi 

Cabbage  Maggot  . . 4,8  _  influence  of  dltteren' 

-  _  rem6dy  ’  Vi,!  Iff  -  Kalntt.  a  fertilise  f 


—  —  remcdle* . 740,741 

—  —  Jce-wnter  does  not  kill.  .592 

Cercls  Jnpoi.ien . 629 

Clematis  oocctuea . 167 

Clematis,  varieties  of . 38 

Clematis,  yellow . 236 

Curraut,  Block . .  .$  6 

- Champion  . . 7-lu 

- cultivation,  best  kinds, 

etc . . 739,  R«5 

- Grape  . 906 

- Lee's  Prolific . 789 

—  —  Naples . 739,  806 

- valuable . 806 

—  hushes,  mulching . S44 

—  Fay’s  Prolific. _ 56,  202  715,770 

Currants  and  gooseberries 

mulched  with  coal  ashes. ...  .592 
—  Asiatic . . . :W5 

—  best  varieties . 275 

—  pear-shaped  . 365 

—  seedling . —  275 

Cyclone  uozzlo . 496,  5«7 

Dewberry.  Luc  ret  I  a . 7V7,  715,  770 

Dodder,  handsome . 629 

Dogwo*id,  native . 430,  433 

Elderberry.  Russian . .343 

Exoehorda  «ruudi  flora . 312 

Experimental  work  at  the  N.  Y 

Station  . 88 

Fruit  for  Canada . 531 

—  Immediate  action  of  pollen 

on .  4i*4 

Fruits,  Now.  an  expert  to  try  .  .806 

- worthless,  now  to  get  rid 

of . 383 

—  of  North-West. . . . »*6 

—  packing  mid  shipping . 806 

—  small,  fertilizers  lor. . 6;9 

- - special  number _ 619 

—  Notes  from  lnd . 529 

Fungi. Injurious  ... . 576 

Gooseberry,  DoUgall . 101 

—  -  seedling . .7711 

—  Rural  Weeping  . tol 

Gooseberries,  hybrid . 149 

—  new . 101 

—  raising  from  seed . 419 

Graftlug  . .  99 

Urouuds.  Experfmental  of  R.  N. 

Y..  _ 101,  164,  199,  163  496,  804 

Uuu,  alarm . 161 

Hoe. scuffle  . . 734 

Horticulture,  experimental.  Ell- 

w auger  X  Barry’s  work .  61 

Horticultural  advances . 225,  293 

Horticulturists,  pioneer,  houur 

to .  3 

Huckleberry.  Improving . . ...591 

Japan  quince . 224 

Juueberry,  fruit  of . 592 

Kertweue  emulsion . . . 420 

—  soap  mixture . 181 

Labels,  sine  .  331.  513 

Laurel.  Mouutalu . 546 

Lotiloora  htsplda., . 417 

Mortis  Fufclva . J276 

Mulberry,  Dowulng’s  Everbear 

lug .  23 

—  Russian . ...567,679 

- not  hardy . 433 

Mushroom  house .  61 

Mushrooms,  growing . 61 

Peanuts,  raising  on'L.  I  ,  prise 

for . ,  .226 

Pea  notes,  comparative  values.  .1S5 
Peas,  weevil  eaten  germinating  367 
381,  176 

Poison  vine,  killing . 645 

Pollen,  Immediate  aetton  of  on 

fruit  . ...4t>i,  418 

Prlnos  v  rtlclllala . 328 

Primus  PDaardl . 479,  529,  933 

Raspberry,  black . 273 

—  “Carman1'  . 199 

. 

—  Crimson  Beauty . 660,  715,  77<> 

- same  as  Imperial?.  .....196 

—  discussion . . 715 

—  Doolittle . .,148 

—  Earhart  Everbearing . isy 

—  election . 217 

- Rural . ,.,.,,385 

—  Everbearing . 770 

—  G  ddeu  Queen . 529,  711,  769 

—  Gregg . 561,  *70  1 

- bardlnesssof . 84- 


Raspberries  Hansell . 529 

—  Marlboro  . 715 

- In  Kansas .  28 

—  —  Mr.  Caywood’s  letter . 54 

- Pres  Wilder’s  experience 

with . 514 

—  Montclair . 770 

—  Nemaha . .202 

—  Ohio . 770 

—  pest . f61 

—  Raneoeas . 711,  715,769 

—  Shaffer’s  Colossal 202, 225, 2  6. 32*, 
6IJ,  716.  769 

- -  hardiness  of. . 384 

—  Superb., . . .  •  769 

—  Shaffer .  .276,  631,  715 

Raspberries  and  blackberries, 

pinching  back . 516 

—  best,  two  . . 247 

—  in  Vt  . . 561 

—  two  for  home  and  market...  247 

Rlbes  Alpinum . .  -865 

Rosa  rugosa . 417,  546 

—  —  and  its  varieties .  164 

- double . 161 

Rose  Marshall  P.  Wilder . 202,496 

—  bug  remedy . 203 

—  —  Buhaeli  for . 420 

—  Persian  Yellow  . 480 

—  Queen’8  Scarlet . 48') 

—  William  Francis  Bennett . 167 

Roses,  budded,  planting . S91 

—  Hardy . .202 

Rhubarb.  Monarch . 496 

Seed  distribution,  national . 599 

—  —  Rural . 7'-5 

Sh'ubs,  a  dozen  hardy . ,.276 

Snow  line,  protection  at . 26-1 

Sparrows  eating  buds . 226 

t  plrtea  laevigata  . 417 

—  Van  Houttes  . . 417 

—  Yarrow-leaved . 417,  546 

Spt'teas .  546 

Sport,  what  Is  a . .  3*3 

Strawberry,  Amateur..  .463,  5<<,  592 

—  and  Raspberry  culture,  soil 

not  adapted  to . 515 

—  Atlantic . 592 

—  bed  prepa  Ing  for  new . 531 

—  Black  Defiance .  592 

—  Bonanza  . ..463 

—  Charles  Downing . 531,  592 

—  Chilian . . 263 

—  Crawford’s  o.  I .  . 392 

—  Crescent . 592,  715 

—  —  seedling  of  i'O  years  ago... 405 

—  Crystal  City,  early . 592 

.  —  culture,  outlay  and  Income.. 344 

- profit* . 561 

—  Daisy  Miller .  529 

—  Daniel  Boone . 55,  463.  592 

—  election . 247 

—  —  Rural, . . . £65 

—  fertilizers .  . 574 

—  Hathaway's  No.  9 . 563 

—  Henderson .  463 

—  James  viek .  ff*2 

—  Jersey  Queen . ...182,592 

—  Jersey  Queen,  large  berries.. 514 

—  Jewell  ...463,  511.  592,594,  029,  Til, 
767,  806 

—  leaves,  rust  on . 263 

—  Manchester.  . . .  132,  592, 628 

- effects  of  different  pollen. 567 

—  Mrs.  Garfield . 55,  r2S 

—  mulch  of  pine  mtedles . 3-19 

—  notes . . . 561 

—  Parry.... . 463,  592,  769 

—  plauts  the  first  year . 343 

—  Prince  of  Berries...  ...  .592.59) 

—  seedlings,  to  raise. . 43i 

—  Sharpless . 592 

—  tests  at  “R.  G." . 463 

—  Wllsou....  . 592 

—  Windsor  Chief . 118 

—  yarns,  big.... . 715 

Strawberries  at  tne  Ohio  Ex.- 

Statton..  . 594 

—  dressed  with  potash,  effects.  .619 

—  from  seeds  not  re«  erting  to 

wild  strawberry . 592 

—  how  far  north  can  they  be 

grown? . 514 

—  bow  to  set  out . 224 

—  In  Boston  markets . 5s7 

- niutted  rows,  «>v{|8  of _ .544 

—  influence  of  din  cron  7  pollensAAs 

—  Kalntt.  a  fertilizer  for . 25 

—  mulching . £44 

—  multiplying  the  varieties  too 

fast . 364 

—  notes  on  newest  . .592 

—  of  the  North  .  ....  . 314 

—  Old  Imperial  and  Crimson 

Beauty  . 545 

—  pistillate.  Influence  of  pollen.62‘J 

—  not  planted  with  perfect....  530 

—  pollen  on.  Influence  of . 715 

—  potency  of  pollen . . 773 

—  sandy  and  clayey  soils  for.  ...544 

—  seedling,  raising . 628 

—  Spring  cultivation  of . 367,  4-6 

—  two  for  home  and  market. .  247 

Stuartla  Japonlca . 546 

Styrax  Japonlca..  ..298.  177.  480,  546 

Teratology. . . 592 

Testing,  need  of . 

Tomato  abnormal . 592 

—  worms .  531 

Varieties,  new,  testing,  society 

for, etc .  4S7 

Viburnum  rotundirollum . 417 

HYGIENIC. 

Bowel  trouble  remedy.. . 515 

Butter-milk,  more  general  use 

of  advised  . 330 

Cholera,  persons  who  are  vic- 

tlunsof  . 646 

Consumption,  contagiousness .  .577 

Fruit,  t-nt . 728 

Huy  {•  ver . . 530 

Health,  good . 6:17 

Honey  g  od  for  children . 831 

Malaria,  remedy . . . 578 

Meat,  diseased . 694 

underdone . S61 

Water,  hard  more  who’esome 

than  soft  . 778 

Whooping-cough,  cure . 663 

INDUSTRIAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS 

Cotton  picker...  . 631 

Mill,  Scientific .  244 

Mills,  grinding  . .  . 244 

Mower,  Crown . 335 

Potato  Planter,  efficient . 814 

INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 

Beef  canning  Industry . 833 

—  cost  of  raising  on  the  range 

and  farm  . . 134 

—  supply  . .  . 835 

Carp  culture,  all  about . 535 

—  —  great  increase . 40 

Maple  sap  spouts,  expiring  pat¬ 
ents  -  .  .  87 

Silk  culture  craze  . .  57 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agriculture.  Conn  ,  board  of  .  23 
Convention,  Cum.  Column’s.  487 
Cattle  disease  convention  in  111.  82* 

—  growers'  Aooocl  it  Ion,  .  .226. 853 

—  —  National . 747 

Connecticut  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture . 23 

Dairymen’*  Association,  ill  ...  38 

-  x  Y.  State  . . '2 

Ensilage  Congress . . .  23 

Fair  list  tor  IMW .  531 

—  —  —  State  and  Province  .439 

Farmer’s  r'lub,  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  meeting  of  . 23,  129,  191 

Gambling  at  fiilr* . 727 

Georgia  Horticultural  Soeiety. .  .551 
Holstein  Friesian  Association 

of  America  ,  .  837 

Horticultural  Society  of  Miss. . .  ,'3 

—  —  —New  York  ...  23 

—  —  —  Western  New  York....  1'W 

Illinois  state  fair . 667 

Mississippi  Horticultural  Soele 

ty,  meeting  23,  93, 109 

Nebraska  at  the  Kxflooitton  ....  01 
New  Orleans  International  Ex¬ 
position  . 

2>  S3,  61  98, 109, 129,  139,  15  ,  191 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  28 

—  —  State  fair . . .  667 


Nurserymen,  American  Assoeia- 

tlon,  meeting  of  .  464 

Pomologlcal  Society  American 

convention . 6-I5.  651 

Poultry  Association  American  .28 
State  and  Provincial  fairs  for 

1BS5 .  439,551 

Stockmen,  National  ronventinn551 
World’s  Exposition,  dt-eusslun 
on  new  fruits,  worthless.,  383 
World’*  Exposition  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  . . 22.3*  61,93. 

m  129,  139,  : 55,  19!,  267,319,335 

—  —  experiment  work  exhlb- 

tlon . 191 

—  —  Government  bulldlng8,l29. 

.  ....  .  191,267.380 

—  —  orchid,  cacti  and  bulbs  at.  71 

—  —  Perlque  tobacco  at....... 319 

Stock,  fat  snow  at  Chicago . 851 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural  Implements  in 

Russia . S46 

Agriculture,  Department  of, 

fund*  exhausted. .  ...383 

American  Agriculturist's  atta’k458 

Bison,  lost,  the . 562 

Catalogues  etc.,  received — 13, 
26,62,  104,119  155.  173.915, 231, 

231.  264,  280,  303.  319,  346  ,871, 

407  ,  428  139.  465.  551.  584.  599, 

»20, 836. 668,681 , 699. 7 16, 919,  *3a. 

•SI6,  872 

Florida  Land  Frauds..... .......847 

Food,  chemistry  of  . ..166 

Hammond’s  slug  shot . 862 

Market  Thoughts . 871 

Premium  list  of  R.  N.  Y . 757 

Premiums,  Rural  rewarded ...  .387 

Pres't  Cleveland’s  sister . 279 

Sad  case,  a . 458 

Sparrow.*  must  go  .  .  260 

Tobacco,  income  tax . 225 

Traveling . 367 

NATURALIST. 

Blue  Pouter  .  594 

Monstrosities,  fashionable .  594 

Ornithology,  Economic,  Dept., ..645 

Robins . .  529 

Sparrow,  English . .644 

Sparrows  must  go . . . 260 

Trumpeter,  black  mottled . 594 

PISCICULTURE. 

Carp  culture . 535 

- in  Europe . 535 

—  growth  and  fecundity . 535 

—  Importation  In  Cal . 535 

—  ponds,  construction . 5S5 

—  table  qualities . 535 

POMOLOG1CAL. 

Apple.  Argenteull  seedling . 360 

—  Autonooba . H9 

—  Banana .  . . .278 

—  Beauty  of  Kent . 313 

—  cen  Davis .  24 

- grafting  seedlings  wlih,547 

—  Breskovka .  576 

—  Buff . 103 

—  Cellini . 677 

—  Centennial  Russet . 366 

—  thailottentbaler.. . 119,  200 

-Crab.  Gibb . 678 

—  —  seed  of  . 225 

—  —  Whin  ey’s  No.  20 .  678 

—  crop.  Wester . 741 

—  divarf . 264 

—  Early  Joe .  73 

—  ex.  at  the  World’s  Exposi¬ 

tion . 93 

—  export...., .  85 

—  FaUawntcr . . 313. 418 

—  flea  beetle . 520 

—  For.  at  . . . 366 

—  KmuMtUeg* _ _ 529. 

—  Gibson'*  %wcet .  166 

—  Gi-eoo  . 39,  677 

—  GlUSeedlDig .  366 

—  Grnvensteln . 593 

—  Greening.  NoTthwcrem.,..  .  450 

—  Green  Crimean . . .  24 

—  Grimes's  Golden . 242 

-hardy..  . 677 

—  hardy,  origin  of  . 298 

—  Hollister  Sweet . S66 

—  Isham  Sweet . 24 

—  Indian .  71 

—  Iowa  P.usset . 512 

—  Ironclad  . 5i2 

—  Jacob',  Sweet . 677 

—  Jefferson . 434 

—  Johnson  June .  529 

—  Kerr's  Greening . 1>5 

—  Lou . 677 

—  Long  field... . 199 

—  tnaegot . 86, 740 

—  Eagog  Red  Streak . 24 

—  Mann . 677 

—  McMahon’s  White . 677 

—  Montreal . 383 

—  Mother,  best  Auiumn  fruit 

for  Pa .  ...  73 

—  Northwestern  Greening.. i50,  677 

—  Northern  spy  .  166, 242 

—  Nothingham  Brown .  366 

—  Ostrek  it's  Glass . 593 

—  —  Pippin,  No. --6L . 598 

—  Patron’s  Favorite . . . 545 

—  Pearl  of  Montreal _ ..........512 

—  Reuaud  Seedling . S66 

—  Repka  Sweet . 576 

—  Roilip's  Pippin. . 24 

—  Salome . 677 

—  Scott’s  Veteran .  24 

—  Shannon . 201,  4.7 

—  Slast . . . . .677 

—  Southern . 103 

—  St,  Lftw-rence. . M2 

—  Tomahawking . 242 

—  top-grafting.  — . 545 

—  tree  record,  big . . . 56 

—  Upton  Russet .  829 

—  Vermont  Greening . . 818 

—  Walworth  Pippin . 3s6 

—  Wealthy . 24,313 

—  —  keeping  qualities . 102 

—  Whitne>  ’a  Seedling . ; . 298 

—  Wltiteraput . ...119 

—  Wo  f  River.  . 677 

—  Wright’s  Favorite . . . 138 

-Yellow  Bellflower . 108 

—  —  Transparent.  1 19.  185.  570,  677 

—  —  —  fruit  hanging  on  until 

September.... . ,.,.,...200 

—  —  tn  Minnesota  ...  . 203 

Apples,  American  in  England..  89 

—  bur'  Ing  to  keep  . .  . 808 

—  choice,  f  r  the  North  .........855 

—  crab  lor  Northwest . £06 

—  early  for  the  North . 576 

—  from  vt  “l»  an  hillsides’* . 149 

—  fungoid  growth  on . 511 

—  hardy  after  a  cold  Winter _ 512 

—  -  new  .366 

—  injured  by  plum  weevil . 545 

—  lessons  afier  a  hard  Winter.. 512 

—  Mr.  Hove.v's  list  of . 330 

—  nomenclature . 93 

—  Nova  Scotia. .  ......148 

—  packing  m  barrels .  773 

—  prei  ervlng  .......  . ?27 

Russian . 119,  248.  382,  591.  678 

—  —  bloom  on  . 313 

—  Prejudice  against . . . 149 

-Windfall . . 711 

Apricot.  Russian . 263,  779 

Black  knot,  remedy  . . 512 

Blackberries  Agawam . 868 

covering  the  Wilson . 862 

—  F.urly  Cluster . S68 

—  —  Harvest. . 868 

—  Lincoln . ..868 

—  Speotal  Number .  ..  867 

—  Stone’s  Hardy . 868 

—  Taylor’s  Prolific . 868 

—  Wil  on  Jr . ..863 

Blight . 726 

—  irutt  tree,  remedy  . 24 

pea-  . ...  726 

-  —  a*  hes  for  .  55 

Canker  worm,  fighting .  6.45 

Ctierry,  a  new . 225 

,  -  common  aud  Mrd,  grafted —  55 
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Cherry, grafted  on  plum,  sUttlng.382 

—  —  —  —  want  of  affinity _ 382 

—  Lutooka .  559 

Pear,  Lawson-Jargonelle . 693 

—  Pear,  Little  Geiii . 278 

—  Maeomber . 242,  263,  278 

—  Ostneim  WelPhsel  . 464 

—  Richmond  lu  toxva . 813 

—  wild  -(lack  . 119 

Cherries,  hardy  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  . '6 

—  market . i . 727 

—  .Mikado  .  23 

—  Refreshing .  242 

—  root-grafting . 676 

—  Russian . 2,  102 

—  raising  from  seed .  . . 418 

—  -anturd's  Seedling . 119 

-  stone  fruit,  care  of  .  71 

—  snow  . .  2 

Citrus  fruits,  Florida's,  at 
tv  orld’s  Expoail  Ion  ...  . 175 

—  Souvenir  . . . 805 

—  tre Js,  shape . . ...727 

—  —  spraying . t4  > 

Cold  swrasv . 692 

Crab  apple  seed  . 22 1 

Dfospyros  Kakl  .  85 

Fruit,  cold  storage  for .  9< 

—  fur  Cun fi<1  i  . 51 

—  growers  or  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y..541 

—  house  . .105 

—  —  for  col  i  storage  . l'S 

—  how  to  obtain  a  profit . 57 

—  market.  N .  V . .  "09 

—  pseklug,  neatness  and  taste 

pay .  70& 

—  proper  nomenclature  of  ...  .Gb2 

—  spoken  of  at  the  Hort.  So.  of 


—  spoken  of  at  the  Hort.  So.  of 

W  M.  y  . 109 

—  tree  blight,  remedy  .  21 

—  trees,  barren,  treatin'  nt . 348 

—  —  steins,  iujury  done  to _ 698 

—  —young,  Unger  pruning  . .  401 
Fruits,  fine  varieties  from  seed 

. .  «'«,  419 

— for  family  use. . ..  *W1 

—  packing  and  shipping  . 806 

—  the  result  of  Sexual  reorQdue- 

tion  eorr  et  names  for . 813 

—  tropical  at  New  Orleans.  155, 115 

Fungi,  luj  trhtttf  .  692 

Fungoid  growth  on  apples. 

pears,  etc  . . 511 

Grafting  . 119 

—  root  j tone  fruits. . .  076 

— stone  fruits  cions,  care  of...  7t 

Hardy  trees,  test  of . 188 

Hybrids  . 185 

Japan  quince... . 951 

M'  poll’s  Prolific  Quince . 810 

Mulberry,  Downing's  Overbear- 

lug...  28 

Mulberry,  Russian  . 559,  595 

Orange  rust  ......  855 

Orchard,  Northern,  notes  In .  .  21 

—  notes  from  Iowa . 818 

—  pastures . 727 

—  protec  tion.  New  Zealand .  .  40 

—  trees,  leantng  of  263 

Orchards,  dying  of  starvation.  .843 

—  Injured  ry  plum  weevil.  .  .516 
Peach  orchard,  varieties  for  a  25 

—  Peon  to  In  Sort  hern  markets  3s? 

—  yellows,  potash  for .  ivj 

Peaches,  hardy .  . 22 > 

—  —  race  from  seedlings . 547 

—  Ustof  . 280 

—  raising  from  seed . 418 

—  study  of  . 5o3 

—  turt-ebest .  299 

Pear  Anjou . 727,792 

—  Bartlett  .  ,593 

—  Buerrc  Bo *c  for  Mass . . . . .  57 

—  Bergamot te .  .  ....  2 

—  Besscmiatika .  ...  2 

—  Beat  de  In  Motte . S3o 

—  blight  ,.  692,726 

—  —ashes  for . 55 

—  Bourr-  Bose . . . 1(R! 

—  tiawgeau  . 

—  Comet  not  Jargonelle .  715 

—  —  Lawson  .  806,  80S 

—  culture  English  method . 806 

—  Dnch efse  .  ....  .  ?9 

—  Frederick  Clapp. . . . 861 

—  Giffaro . 792,  Sot 

—  Grand  Isle  . . 242 

—  Hocklus  . 201 

—  Kleffer . ‘it,  567 

—  -  and  “crossing” . .  .  .IS5 

- blighti-.g . . 862 

—  —  eroded  wlrh  seckelur  An¬ 
jou  . .....  ..  ...  9 

—  —  r a v or  N ort  li  and  tontl^. . .  84  « 

T 


—  Tyson  . 693, 716,  727.  805 

—  willow  leaved . 434 

Pears,  Chiu ese... . .  2 

—  dwarf . 199 

—  fumily  list . 743 

—  five  market  . 792 

—  for  f  rnily  use  . 792 

—  fune old  growth  on . fill 

—  in  the  N.  Y  market . 709 

—  notes  on . . . .727 

—  raising.  Van  Mons's  theory. .  .405 

—  Russian .  >19 

—  Mimrnef . . . 727 

—  when  to  pick  . 68u 

Persimmon,  Japan . 85, 14S 

—  In  FI  rldn  .  nr2 

-onL  I  .  341 

Perslm  •  ons,  Japan,  to  grow  at 

the  North  .  78 

Pluntlng,  Fall  . 645 

Plum,  De  Soto . 645 

—  purple-leaved . .479 

—  Japan  . 866 

—  Niagara . 103 

—  —  Mr.  O  K.  Gerrlsh,  a  cor¬ 
rection  . .  . . 2  8 

—  Rolllngsrone .  645 

—  Wild  Goose  . 847 

—  Phytoptus . 546 

—  Wo  if . 645 

Plums,  best  .  264 

—  black-knot  . M2 

—  our  ullo-proof  . 529 

—  hardiest  known  good . 479 

—  Japanese  . 67  5 

—  an  peach  stocks . 499 

—  three  fine  native  . 615 

Pollen,  Immediate  action  of  on 

lug's  fruit  . 418 

Pomolonlcal  conclusions . 119 

—  Society,  Amer  . 

. btO,  6.7.  692,  715,  740,  788,  806 

—  —  Circular  No .  2  . 567 

Pomologioal  loss  in  Mr.  Down- 

iuu'a  death  . 121 

Pruning,  time  to, . . . 4, 263 

Prunus Plssardll  ...  .  . 47s 

Quince,  Japan  . 224 

Quinces,  culture  of  varieties _ 681 

stone  fruits,  root  crafting . r76 

Uu*:-lu»a.  ttie  ’Govern  ncut"...k45 

T-ee  trimmers,  professional _ 31)5 

Trees,  hardy,  test  of  .  1:72 

Yellows,  potash  Tor . 150 

POULTRY  YARD. 

Black  Javas . 630 

Bree  lag . 165 

—  treatment  of . 86 

—  use  of  cocks . 165 

Charcoal  ror  poultry . 530 

Chicken  business,  money  in . 530 

Chicken  coops,  two  convenient. 133 
Chickens  lu  Summer . 487 

—  overf.  e-ilng . 280 

—  young  In  March  and  April — 166 
Cholera,  scourge  of  the  hen- 

yard . .678 

Cochins,  Buff . 543 

—  White  ...  . 311 

C"ops,  chicken,  convenient . 133 

llnrklng,  a  table  fowl, . . . 57 

Dorkings  . 133 

—  not  hardy . ltw 

Kgg  yield,  large . 166 

Eggs  hatching,  effects  of  mots 

ture  on . .....  ........420 

—  preserving . 7 . 7g2 

—  winter  production  from  Mtu 

Orea  fowls  .  , . ‘>97 


Feed  for  laying  hens .  39 

Food  for  hens,  best .  86 

Fowls  breeding  treatment,  of.. .  86 

—  ranging  with  cattle. .  . 401 

Gapes  ami  -anh-worms . 143 

Geese.  Toulouse . 121 

Golden  Polish  fowls  . 329 

—  Spangled  Polish  fowls . 419 

Green  food  In  Winter . 595 

Hen,  cost  to  keep  a  year . .  .121 

Hens,  food  for  them,  best . 86 

—  laying,  feed  for . 89 

House  far  II  fowls  . 818 

Incubation,  artificial . 360 

Incubator,  experience  with . 8t>i 

Incubator,  success  with  au . 401 

Incubators  . 165,  329 

—  temperature,  etc . 82-> 

Langshan  fowls . 483 

Leghorns,  white . 524,  166,  487 

Lice.  Stealers  of  vitality . 6311 

Marketing  poultry . 709 

Market,  poultry  tor . 662 

Minorca  fowls,  winter  eggs 

from  . 497 

Roost,  portable . .....799 

Sail  fed  to  poultry. . 644 

—  killing  fowls  .  . . 548,  029 

Perches  r  r  poultry . 297 

Plymouth  Ro  k  a  market  fowl.  56 

—  —  and  Wyandottes . ,183 

—  —good  snow  for . 268 

Poll-h  fowls,  Goldeu-Spangled.  . 4i« 

—  Golden  . 939 

Poultry  and  eggs  to  pay  grocery 

bill  . 743 

—  experience . 148 

—  houses,  suggestions  about _ 344 

—  lathe  market . 662 

—  keeping  free  from  lice  . 748 

—  last  year’s  experience  with..  54 

—  raising,  tan  It  be  made  to 

pay?  . PJ0 

—  selling,  yellow  legs  and  skins 

for  .  56 

—  show,  fow  ls  at  the  N.  Y.  148 

—  yard,  s, range  feathers  from.  .212 

Yer  ulti . 630 

White  Cochin  fowls . 3  1 

\V1  oter  care . . . 57,  73 1 

—  quarters . 731 

—  —  cheap  yet  comfortable, ...742 

Wyan  totte  cross . In2 

—  record  good . 368 

Wyanr'ott“8 . 70. 102.  242 

—  and  Plymouth  rocks,  cross  or  212 

—  at  -R.  G  ” . 55 

—  good  mothers . 3*7 

—  Rural  . H9 

Yellow  legs . 662 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Black  faced  Scotch  sneep . 731 

Breeding  eurly  . 51 1 

Dip  for  -su-rp . 434 

Does,  sheep  killing . 713 

Down  Merino  etcesa  . . 801 

r.  we.  style  of.  . . rti'l 

Ewes,  eating  wool  . F?« 

—  feeding  after  lambing . 544 

—  graining  be  Tore  lambing  ....‘48 

—  Liu  oln  group . S3't 

—  own  strange  lambs . 876 

—  ticks  on..  . 676 

—  treatment .  . 527 

when  to  shear .  Gyi 

—  why  we  «he  r . 691 

Feeding  arrangement,  conven¬ 
ient  . 644 

Fence,  wire  for  sheep . 614 

Goar, faithful  the . 57 

Grading- . 527 

Hay  racks  . 691 

Hurdles,  movable . 865 

Lambing.*-. . 56') 

Lamb  he  t  breeds . 513 

—  breeds,  de-lruble . 804 

—  cross  bred  ... .  8i'4 

—  fattening  . 741, 8^4 

Lamps,  feeding . 84  i,  860 

—  —  on  turnips . 8  '8 

—  not  crowded. . , . 576 

--  shearing . 595 


Lambs,  twin  and  twin  babies..  ,575 

—  when  and  howto  market . 676 

—  Winter .  . . 

513,  527, 548,  '59,  575.  676,  691,  707.731 

—  — condition  of  success . 527 

—  —quarters,  proper _ _ 741 

—  —raising  at  Western  Farm 

of  R.  N.  Y.,  . 513 

527.  543,  739,  575.  676.  SM  707,  731 

—  —  —  qncsilons  always  wel¬ 
come . 559 

—  —  —  uulek  returns . 513 

—  —  —  succulent  food  essen¬ 
tial . 599 

Lincoln  ewes . 83- 1 

Market  . 

Meadows  and  sheep  . 8  5 

Merino  rams,  weight  of  . '44 

Merinos, 14  Ibs.of  wool  per  head  773 

—  thoroughbred . Iu3,  804 

Milking  sheep  . 616 

Mutton  enters . . .  "Hi 

—  "Saeopy"  flavor . 146 

Native  stock  . . 104 

Pea  trnw  ror  sheep . 2"0 

Raekand  mow .  .830 

Racks,  sheep, . 273,  691,  83d 

Sheep  and  lambs,  exorcise . ?8S 

—  —  —  heatthfulueas  of . 7S7 

—  barns . 527 

—  dip  . 434 

—  feed,  buying .  56 

—  graining  before  lambing..  ..543 

—  now  to  water . 560 

—  In  the  United  States . 1  *8 

—  keening . MB 

—  kli ling  dogs,  remedy  for. . .  .  743 

—  Merino.  13  pounds  of  wool 

per  head . 778 

—  native  stock  ••• . H-3 

—  new  cross . .  56 

—  pasturing  on  clover  as  a  prep¬ 

aration  for  wheat . 70 

—  sorting  iuU  griding . 527 

—  stsb  es,  are  th»y  warm . 7S7 

—  tar  on  ’he  nose  of . 531 

—  wintering . 787 

Sbopshire,  Royal  Preston . 7*>3 

—  sheep. . . 513 

Stables,  are  thev  warm., . 787 

Tariff  high,  wool  lowest . 281 

Tar  ou  nose . 531 

Wintering . 787 

Wool  growers  or  the  U:S . 567 

SWINE  HERD. 

Appetite,  poor,  pice  with. . 576 

Art  chokes  forplRs.  yield. _ 4ol 

Berkshire  breed  not  Improved 

by  the  Neapolitan . . 296 

—  herd  book.  British  . 528 

Boars,  uure-bred.  advantage?  of.vji 

Bokhara  clover,  hogs  loud . 515 

Breeds  dlfi "vucc  between . 86 

—  lu  England  . . 528 

Cholera  new  remedy  for . 7*1 

Cloven  Bokhara . 515 

Corn,  r  edtng  approximate  val¬ 
ue  or  . 

—  —  to  pigs  . 790 

Duroe-Jerseys .  M3 

Feeder,  automatic. . M4 

Feeding  experiments . 202,  380 
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The  Itreeder’s  (Oizotte,  published  at  Chicago  by 
.1 .  H .  Sanders  &  Co.,  Is  quite  generally  regarded  as  the 
lending  live  stock  puper  In  America.  It  Is  a  large, beau¬ 
tifully  printed,  aud  elegantly  illustrated  weekly 
paper  of  from  thirty  six  to  forty-four  pages  orig 
Inul  In  both  matter  aud  Illustrations,  and  especially 
designed  for  Uve-stock  breeder*  and  such  farmers  as 
make  some  branch  of  stock  prodding  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  business.  Hon.  B.  5V .  smith.  Pres't  of 
the  National  Cattle-Grower*’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  says  of  It :  ’*  The  wonderful  success  It  liasachte- 
ved  to  Its  special  field  of  journalism  only  proves  the 
old,  old  lesson  which  Is  yet  so  hard  for  fools  anti 
knave*  to  learn,  that  honesty  Is  the  best  policy.  Its 
fearless  condemnation  of  wrong  and  Its  hearty  In 
dorsemeulof  right  make  It  really  and  truly  a  great 
moral  engine,”  ‘  And  Col.  Harris.  Director  In  the 
American  short  horn  Breeders*  Association,  says  : 
••  Tf  it  could  take  t  in-  place  of '  he  hundreds .  f  wlshy 
washy  things  that  rail  themselves  stock  aud 
farm  papers  I  would  regard  It  as  a  National  bless¬ 
ing.”  The  subscription  price  of  thl*  great  weekly  Is 
$3  a  year;  clubs  of  five.  92.5U:  clubs  of  ten,  $2JX). 
specimen  copy  free.  Address  J.  H,  Sanders,  and  Co-. 
Publ'shers.  Chpaeo,  III.  _ 
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corded  in  the  Peroheron  Stud  Book  of  Prance,  the  only 
Stud  Book  ever  published  in  that  country, 

EVER  IMPORTED  TO  AMERICA. 

STOCK  ON  HAND: 

|niii°rtfd  Brood  Mares 
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*,  42S.  aHmjv^  cipla  accepted  by  all  intelli- 

.  t>,  "iis.  Mpr  gent  bm-dars  that,  how- 

'/6Y  y  **  ever  well  btvtl  animals  may  be 


Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KXA.BE  dfc  CO. 

Nos.  206-  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No,  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Companion  aims  to  he  a  favorite  In  every  family— Jot 

for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  arid  read  with  interest  by  the  oldei.  Its 
pose  is  to  interest  while  it  amuses;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible,  tin 
have  really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour.  Subscrij 
price,  $1.75.  Specimen  copies  free.  Mention  this  Paper.  Address 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass 
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W  Greatest  Inducements  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  t  ime  L.  get  tip 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coflece  and  eecnre  a  beauti¬ 
ful  (mi  d  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set..  rT  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moea  Rose  Dinner  Set.  "r  Gold  B&ad  Most 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  1-or  fnll  m.rilcuUrH  addtrfiS 

the  great  aihf.rb  an  tea  (  o., 
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Guaranteed  to  gTvejmtlsfactton  or  money  " 


Headfltmrters  and  General  Agent,  for 
yen  White  Grapes— Empire  State  and 
No  Niagaras  genuine  without  seal:  N.4V.  0.  C. 


^  ^  salit  to  t>e, if  ttmi r  pcdlgri-es  arc  not 

recorded,  they  Should  be  valued  only  as  grades,  1  will 
noil  all  Imported  stock  at  grade  price*  when  I  cannot 
luruMi  with  the  animal  sold,  pedlgreo  verified  by  the 
original  French  certificate  of  Its  number  and  record  la 
the  Percheron  Stud  Book  of  France.  100-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  sent  free.  Wayne,  Ills,,  is  85  miles 
west  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  &  North -Wsatern  Ry. 
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Mill.  Hotel ‘’stock,  G  'Ods.  or  Laud  any  where,  or  Sell 
or  Exchange,  write  Holohkin ’*  farm  Apcnpi/  mud 
Traders’  Exchange,  Binghamton,  N.  Y,  Mention  this 
paper,  Lists  free. 
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